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Exercises  in  Front  of  the  Sub  • treasury — 1'resi- 
•dent  Harrison  Delivering  bis  Address,  369;  Tho 
Ceulenu  al  Ball  in  the  Metropolitan  opera-house, 
372;  Tho  Centennial  Banquet— Kx-prcsidcul  Cleve- 
land Responding  to  the  Toast  " The  People  of  tho 
United  Stales,”  373;  The  Tiilimy  Silver  Case  con- 
taining the  Address  to  the  President  of  the  United 
Suites  by  the  Civil,  Industrial,  and  Commercial 
Bodies  of  New  York,  375;  M-eues  or  the  Parade, 
375-37S;  Flouts,  376;  School  boys  Marching  in  tho 
Industrial  Parade,  377;  A Thompson  Street  Dis- 
play, 379;  Uncle  Sum  and  the  Centennial,  3*9; 
The  Naval  Parade  in  the  Upper  Bay— The  Military 
Parade,  supplement  following  page  380. 

Central  Park,  New  York  :— On  the  Bridle  Path,  540- 
641;  Map  of  Central  Park — Father  Knickerbocker 
to  the  Invaders  of  Central  Park,  7x2;  Tho  North 
Meadows,  supplement  following  page  804. 

Century  Club,  New  York,  Tho  Now  Home. of  the,  876. 

Change  of  Manoeuvre,  A (eomic).  311. 

“Charleston,”  U.  S.  Steamer,  leaving  tho  ColdcuGato  on 
her  Trial  Trip,  417. 

Chasing  a Cripple,  937. 

Chemistry,  a Lesson  iu  (comici,  899. 

Chess  Tournament,  Leaders  in  the  International,  329. 

Cheyenne  Scouts  Patrolling  the  Big  Timber  of  tho  North 
Canadian,  Oklahoma,  264,  265;  Cheyenne  Scouts  ut 
Drill.  405. 

Chicago  Auditorium,  The,  1032. 

“Chicago,”  The  U.  S.  Steamer,  929. 

Chiua  (See  “Corea  ”) 

Christmas:  — Gathering  Christinas  Evergreens,  956; 
Christmas  at  the  Baeieuda — "Thrust  Ins  Lance 
through  his  Body  and  Bore  him  Dowii,”9H9;  Cow- 
boys Coming  to  Town  for  Christinas,  1916,  1917; 
Christmas  Greetings,  1029  ; A Christmas  Carol, 
1036,  1037;  Old  Sid’s  Christinas.  1040. 

Church,  F.  S.  :— The  First  Scene  of  Wagner’s  “Das  Rhein- 
gold,”  at  the  Metro)iolituu  0)>cra  house,  New  York, 

Churches  Church  of  the  Covenant,  aud  Dr.  Hamlin, 
the  Pastor,  Washington.  D.  C , 300;  Church  of  Sau 
Xavier,  400;  First  M.  E.  Church.  Baltimore,  716; 
Recent  Ecclesiastical  Architecture  iu  New  York- 
All  Saints  Church  — Park  Presbyterian  Church— 
St.  Andrew’s  M.  E.  Church  — Chapel  of  the  Good 
Shepherd  — Rutgers  Riverside  ( Preshy terian  ) 
Church  — West  End  (Presbyterian)  Church— St.  Jo- 
seph's Church  — Tho  New  Chapel  of  St.  John — 
Christ  Church,  1013. 

Circus  : — The  Programme  of  the  Amateur  Circus,  374; 
Embarkation  of  Baruum  s Circus  on  the  Steam- 
ship “ Furnossia,"  868  ; In  the  Wake  of  a Circus — 
The  "Make  up”  Stand— The  Rule  bv  Night,  885; 
Types— To  the  Cirrus,  8*6;  Romeo  atid  Juliet,  887; 
A Summer  Shower— Clowns,  8.38;  Smiles  for  tbo 
Children,  901. 

Cities;— Aspen,  Colorado,  57-60;  Omaha,  Nebraska,  138, 
139;  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia,  153 ; Portland,  Oregon, 
274,  275;  Worcester,  Massachusetts,  422,  423;  Se- 
attle, 473,  Sol;  Williamslown,  Massachusetts,  552; 
Lincoln,  Nebraska.  641;  Detroit,  669-672;  Balti- 
more, 716;  Cleveland,  896,  897.  (See  ••  Bustou  ”; 
" Brooklyn  ” ; " New  York  ” : “ Paris  ” ; " Philadel- 
phia”; " Pittsburgh  “St.  Petersburg”;  “ Wash- 
ington.”) 

Citizen.  A (comic),  307. 

Claremont  Park  launls,  764. 

Clay  Formations,  Characteristic,  near  A6hcroft,  British 
Columbia.  460. 

Cleveland:— Cleveland,  Ohio,  Troop,  353;  The  City  of 
Cleveland,  Ohio — Wade  Park— Citv  Hall.  890;  Tho 
Viaduct.  896,897;  Tlio  Gurffeld  Monument,  896; 
Tho  Public  Square — The  Post- olllco,  896. 897  ; Slutuo 
of  General  Moses  Cleveland  — Cass  School  — Tho 
Harbor  from  tho  Viaduct,  «97. 

Cleveland,  President— Army  aud  Navy  Reception  at  tho 
White  House,  8. 9. 

Clinedinst.  B. West: — Tho  Maryland  Oyster  Busiiiess,  173. 

Club-houses: — The  New  Club  house  of  tho  Players,  44; 
Houses  of  tho  New  York  and  Manhattan  Athletic 
Chilis.  220  ; Brooklyn  Clubs,  689  ; Tho  Nowjiort 
Club  house  of  the  New  York  Yacht  Club,  697 ; Tho 
Proposed  New  Republican  Club-house,  860  ; Tho 
New  Homo  of  the  Century  Club.  New  York,  876. 

Coast  Planter.  A,  Hailing  a New  Orleans  Steamer,  597. 

Colleges  : — The  General  Tlieologiral  Seminary  of  tho 
Protestant  E)tiseopal  Church,  33  ; Architectural 
Progress  at  Yale,  133  ; Cornell  University,  452  ; 
The  Yalo  ’Varsity  Crew  Out  for  a Spin,  529.  621; 
Williams  College.  552;  A Collegial®  Game  of  Base- 
ball, 704,  795;  Woman’s  College,  Baltimore.  710; 
The  Log  College.  718;  The  New  Hoiiucopalhic 
Medical  College  and  Hospital,  New  York,  876;  The 
Divinity  Building  of  the  New  Catholic  University 
at  Washington,  I).  C.,  912;  Recent  Architectural 
Additions  to  Cambridge,  952 ; Wesleyan  University, 
President  of.  1044.  (See  "Schools.") 

Colorado  The  City  of  Aspen,  Colorado.  57-69  ; Along 
the  Rio  Grande,  157 ; Sheltered  Falls,  Pike's  Peak 
Trail,  397  ; Ouray,  Colorado,  465-468;  The  City  of 
Durango.  Colorado,  509. 

Comforting  (comic),  135. 

Comes:— Bound  to  Make  the  Best  of  It,  7;  “Suspended 
Animation,"  15;  "Surely  Insane,”  16;  The  Dr. 
was  Standing  on  Them— A Good  Physique— Finely 
Ground,  35;  Gone  to  Stay,  36;  Heading  in  Polite 
Society,  55;  The  Wedding.  56;  " It  is  Better  to  Re- 
ccivo  Than  to  Give”— "No  Occasion  for  Alarm," 
76;  A Suggestion,  76;  Conscience  Money— A Canine 
Expert,  95;  What  is  it?  96;  "A  Bad  Reputation,” 
116;  "Letting  Bad  Enough  Alone.”  116;  Comfort- 
ing — “ Ticking ” — “Information.”  135  ; Placing 
the  Responsibility,  130;  “ Ignorance  Exposed"— 
“Encouraging  Him,”  155;  "That  Ceiling,”  156; 
An  Inducement,  175;  A Lesson  in  Grammar,  176; 
Brie  a brae  ianc,  195;  The  " Bud  ” of  tho  Inaugura- 
tion Ball,  190 ; One  of  tho  “Tieds”  of  March,  223; 
Professional  l’ridc,  231;  “A  lacking  Ingredient,” 
251;  April  First,  263;  Wants  tho  Earth,  271;  “ Jus- 


litia— 1889,”  272;  A Friendly  Critic,  291 ; A Citizen, 
307  ; A Change  of  Manuuvre,  :m;  A Substitute, 
331 ; Longevity,  339;  A Righteous  Protest,  349;  The 
General, 347;  Low  spirited,  379;  The  Centennial  and 
Uncle  Sam,  389;  Injured,  464 ; "A  Friend  in  Need  ” 
593;  "To  the  Manner  Born,”  527  ; The  R.-asmi  Why 
628;  That  Deed  of  Gift.  547 ; Father  Knickerbocker 
and  his  Offensive  Neighbor.  548;  An  Expose.  5.V.I ; A 
Fourth  of  July  Rctroe)>ortiou— Oil  on  the  Waters 
663;  Hair  Tonic,  683;  About  tho  Size  of  It,  584; 
Accommodating  on  Both  Sides,  607;  The  Russel 
Shoe,  611;  Borrowing,  612;  lo  Triomphe,  619;  At 
the  Country  Boarding  house,  643;  Not  His  Style  of 
Beauty,  652;  A Heavy  Weight,  666;  The  World  s 
Fair,  683;  Not  Altogether  out  of  Repair,  687 ; Couu 
try  Board,  691;  Didn’t  Get  the  Money’s  Worth, 
707;  Somethin’!  739;  The  Sprinkler, 742;  Tho  Ago 
of  Pat,  759  ; It  Didn’t  Draw  Well,  774  ; Father 
Knickerbocker  to  the  Invaders  of  Central  Park, 
782;  Informed,  803;  Encouragement  to  Conscien- 
tiousness, 819;  Iu  Time  to  Come,  820;  Watering, 
831;  Bits  of  Conversation  — Extreme  Piety,  835; 
A"ta  Unit,  Boston  : KS8;  Political  Equation  in  New 
York.  855;  Familiar,  Shi ; Ficnds-A  Good  Kccotu- 
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in  Chemistry.  H'/j;  |j,y  and  &•{,., .. 

hir  Mistake,  919;  A Hail  Bolt,  923;  Foot  ball  o(  i)m 
Future.  924;  A Thanksgiving  Chorus,  935;  Bobbing 
Peter  to  Pay  Paul  — Decoys,  903 ; Uncle  Sam’s 
Thanksgiving.  964;  What  it  is  Coming  to,  1993; 
Cause  and  Effect  — Washington  Bound,  1904;  No 
Parvenu  about  Him.  1915;  The  Electrical  Situa- 
tion, 1019;  Getting  his  Hand  In,  1922;  The  Peace- 
maker, 1935;  Easy  to  Settle,  1035;  Santa  Claus  to 
Chicago,  1044. 


Comparative  Anatomy  (comic),  627. 

Cuucniiiiigli  Valiev  — Sketches  AloDg  the  Line  or  tho 
Great  Flood,  461 ; Flood  in  the  Conctnaugh  Valley, 
409.  (See  "Johnstown.”) 

Coney  Island.  A Day  on,  746. 

Congress:— The  International  Congress  of  the  American 
States— The  Wallach  Mansion  tho  Head  quarters 
of  the  Congress  — The  Meeting  room  of  the  Con- 
gress in  the  Wallach  Munsiou-  Group  of  Delegates 
to  the  Congress  oil  the  Steps  of  the  Wallach  Man- 
sion. 8]7;  A Group  of  Members  of  the  International 


Maritime  Congress.  869. 

Connecticut:— First  Governor’s  Foot  Guard,  353;  Tho 
New  Public  Library  at  New  Loudou,  607. 

Conscience  Money  {(.mini ),  95. 

Constable.  John :— " The  Lock,”  665. 

“ Constellation.”  The.  118.  119. 

" rtHHitutiou.  ” The,  118,  119. 

Conversation,  Bits  of  (comic),  835. 

Corea— tho  Cliosou  Lind : — Map  of  the  Chos.in  land  — A 
Street  in  the  Japanese  Quarter  of  ( 'hi- mul po, 37  ; The 
Harbor  of  Cheniul|H>— Sein'd,  looking  toward  Nam- 
sau,  38;  Tho  United  States  Legation  in  Seoul,  look- 
ing north — Audience  Hall  of  the  Summer  Palace, 
39;  His  Excellency  Pak.  one  of  the  l ice -presidents 
of  the  Foreign  Otllce— The  Summer  Palace,  49. 

Corinthian  Yachting— A Misunderstanding  of  Orders,  720. 

Cornell  University— President  Charles  K.  Adams— Sago 
College  — The  Campus  — Sibley  College  — Cornell 
Mausoleum — Physical  laboratory,  452. 

“Correspondent,  Tho  Special,”  669. 

Corwin,  C.  A. : — A Queer  Marino  Residence,  688;  A Queer 


Cosmos  Club,  Washington,  A Skrdch  in.  144 
Costumo  Reception  at  the  National  Academy  of  Design. 
101. 

Counterfeiters.  (Sco  “Secret  Service,  Tho  United 
States.”  766.) 

Country  Boarding  house,  At  the  (comics),  643,  691. 
Country  Peddler.  The.  948. 

Court-house,  New  York.  The  Proposed  New  Criminal,  643. 
Court-martial,  A,  in  the  Field,  168,  169. 

Cow-boys  Coming  to  Town  for  Christinas,  1016,  1017. 

Cox,  Kenyon:— A Christmas  Carol.  1936,  1937. 

Crane,  Bruce:— “Au  Autumn  Morning.”  198,  199. 
Cricket— Tho  Ncwhalls,  the  Great  American  Cricketers, 


Criminals.  (See  "Secret  Service,  The  United  States,” 
766.) 

Critic.  A Friendly  (comic),  291. 

Cross  tig.  A Bail, '916,  917. 

Crossing  the  English  Channel,  412,  413. 

Croton  Aqueduct,  The  New,  995-998. 

Cruisers.  (See  "Naval.”) 

Cups,  Prize —"Spirit  of  the  Times”  Futurity  Cup,  820. 
(See  " Yachts  ") 

Custom  house— Back  from  Paris— Passing  the  Ordeal  of 
the  Custom  house  Inspee tress.  733. 

Cyclone,  Tho  U.  S.  Steamer  Yuutic  ” in  a,  453. 


Dakota:— The  Great  Salt  lake  of  Dakota— Fort  Totten 
nnd  Devil's  Lake — Waiting  for  the  Mail  Service — 
"The  Angelas  ” — Mission  Indians  at  Prayer — 
Fishing  Through  the  Ice  — Sioux  Indians  Camp 
near  Fort  Totten— Sioux  Graves— Tho  Old  Trading 
Post.  192;  The  List  Lodges  of  the  Mundaus,  249. 

"Dangerous  Ground.”  269. 

Davidson.  J.  O. : — Tho  United  States  Double  - turreted 
Monitor  "Puritan.”  13;  Winter  on  the  Atlantic— 
A United  States  Revenue  cutter  Succoring  a Ship 
in  Distress.  32  ; Destruction  of  a Derelict  by  a 
United  Slates  Naval  Cruiser,  84;  Evolution  of  the 
American  War  Ship,  118.  119;  Building  the  new 
War  Ship  "Maine"  at  the  Brooklyn  Navy  Yard, 
193  ; Washington’s  Barge  Passing  Through  the 
Fleet.  369.  361;  United  Slates  Steamer  "Charles- 
ton" Leaving  the  Golden  Gate  on  her  Trial  Trip, 
417;  The  United  States  Steamer  " Yantic”  in  a 
Cyclone,  453;  June  Races  of  the  New  York  and 
Seawanhaka  Yacht  Clubs,  524;  Our  New  Navy  *- 
Tor|>edo  boat  No.  1,545;  "Steamer  Day”  in  Now 
York,  609;  Corinthian  Yachting— A Misunderstand- 
ing of  Orders.  720;  Race  between  tho  Pilot  boat 
“ Hesper"  and  Fishing  Schooner  “ Fredonia"  off 
Boston  Harbor.  793, 799 ; A Barge  Party  on  the  Hud- 
son by  Moonlight.  800;  The  Sailing  of  the  Ameri- 
can Squadron  of  Evolution.  929. 

Davis,  Charles  H.  : — "Forest  of  Kanibouillet, " 322. 

Davis.  Jefferson,  Home  at  Beauvoir,  Mississippi,  992. 

Davis,  Theodore  R. :— The  Storm  at  Ashury  Park,  762. 

DnvvtiJll : — ■'  Filling  the  Life  boat,”  338,  389. 

“ Decorating  the  old  Manor-house,”  269. 

Deed  of  Gift,  That  (comic).  547. 

Dolagm  Bay  and  its  Railroad,  577. 

Delaware  Militia.  353. 

"Delegated  to  Break  the  News.”  561. 

Detectives— Secret  Service,  The  United  States,  766. 

Detroit.  The  Uity  of,  and  its  Surroundings,  690,  661;  Her 
Iiilerualinnal  Fair  and  Exhibition  — Hon.  James 
McMillan— Hon  Thomas  W.  Palmer — General  Rus- 
sell A. Alger— Mr.  D.  M.  Ferry.  069,  General  View 
of  the  Buildings  nnd  Grounds  of  the  International 
F'air  nnd  Exposition.  679,  071;  The  City  Hall— Tho 
Museum  of  Art— Tho  Woodward  Avenue  Baptist 
Church.  672. 

Development  of  the  American  Trotting-horse.  The — Ax 
tell  — Rvsdyk’s  Hambletonian  — Harold,  Sire  of 
Maud  S. , 673;  Green  Mountain  Maid— Electioneer 
—Hattie  Hogan,  674;  Kentucky  Prince— Beatrice 
— Guy — Muyenne  — Pandect.  675;  A Scene  at  Stony 
Ford  Farm  — William  Rockefeller's  Stable,  076. 

Didn’t  Draw  Well  (comic),  775. 

Disasters:— The  Hartford  Hotel  Disaster,  165;  The  Land- 
slide  at  Quebec,  769.  tSee  " Johnstown,  New  York’  ’ ; 
“Johnstown,  Pennsylvania”;  "Fires”;  “Acci- 
dents. ”1 

District  of  Columbia  Militia.  353. 

Divide,  Down  the  Grade  from  the.  621. 

Doctor,  A Board  of  Health,  in  a New  York  Tenement,  637. 

Dodge.  William  L. : — “The  Burial  of  an  Indian  Chief, ” 
324 
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mc  prize,  From  tho  Thirteenth  Annual  Bench 
low,  N»!Wf  York — “Bulk is,”  First  Prize  Groy- 
>uml- Rockingham, ” Fir.-t  I’rize  English  Svl- 

r ..  ijnbeui-UMii,”  First  Prize  Dachshund — 

Mini infl.  Prize  Mastiff— "Gloncairu,”  First 

•izc  Kid1*  Spaniel,  164. 

,n  ” me.  1IMP.I. 
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Burros,’’  960.) 
;ands  ol'  RaguelicS,  ’ 
Divide.  021. 


« -i  indiiu  on  Them  (com ic),  35. 

-Aiie-rn  ,111  Playwrights  on  tho  Auiorieiin  Drama, 


mV  the  Bea.  h,  71:1. 

I v.  : -ISw>  Egyptian  Street  at  tho  Paris  Ex- 
- Aim'll'-1"  Game  Birds,  siri  v.M,  Chasing  a Crip- 

' '«  ,,|!,',-.id.'.  l ie'  l ily  of!  5iW. 
johu.—  Froi"  Lug  lo  liumher,  510 


s,.||!,.  (.  olii'i'i.  lo*i. 

li  vieh.ieeluro.  Berent,  in  New  York,  10l:t. 

1 , • i . 1 1 . h and  Telephone  l'JT. 

\!  ,-iiM  . iiiniry — Me  Mis.-cr.sn  Bit  or  Social  News, 
i:.,  He  uejefls  a Poem  hy  thu  Oldest  Inhabitant, 
Hi;  lie  Visits  Ins  Subscribers,  1047. 

(See  ••  Nile  Valley,  The,’’  1025-1027.) 

Street,  The,  At  the  Puris  Exhibition,  625. 
rger,  Kobcrl:— ’ “ The  Harlem  River,”  269. 
egimeiit  Armory,  124. 

ler.  tho  Premier  Sire  of  Menlo  Park  Farm,  674. 
Lighting  in  New  York,  with  Diagrams  and  Fig 
es,  593-390;  Grand  Street,  New  York,  at  Night, 

Motor,  The,  as  Applied  to  Street  Cars,  with  Din- 
mis  and  Figures,  749,  75'i 

Sugar  swindle.  The  -The  “Crusher”  in  the  Se- 
•t  icoom — The  Centrifugals  or  Sifters,  247. 

1 Siluutiou,  Hie,  1019. 

ts— " The  Laud  of  Promise  A Scene  in  Castle 
rden,  as,  89. 

.•eiuenl  to  Conseientiousness  (comic),  819. 

,'ing  Hun  pomM.  156. 

— First  Inipressioua  Abroad  — Initial  — Pictu- 
»iue  Hit  in  West  Derby— Tho  Bowling  Green— A 
•eet  Scene  in  Liverpool — An  English  Policeman 
Nalt  Carl — Liverpool  Types,  1041 ; Typical  English 
drooni,  1043. 

and  Portugal— Pelagian  Bnv,  577. 

’hannel.  Crossing  llio,  4 12,' 4 13. 
i or  the  Ferry  boat,  The,  17-20. 
m . Captain  of  the  New  York  Base-ball  Club,  889. 
iii'iil, ' ’ War  Schooner,  118, 119. 
til  (comic),  559. 

ius.  (See  “Detroit”;  “Paris.”) 


F. 

(See  “Detroit”;  “Paris  Exposition.”) 

(comic),  870. 
ill,  ’’  453. 

Stebbius  at  the  Bat,  21. 

I F. : — The  Great  Salt  lake  of  Dakota.  192; 
nl lull  and  Italian  Fishermen's  Dock  at  San 
ancisco,  304,305;  The  Snake  Dunce  of  the  Moqul 

irry  The  Transformation  of  the  West  Side  of 
•w  York  City.  68,  69;  The  Rialto  Market.  108.  109; 
ones  in  Sicily,  437  ; From  Owen  Sound  to  Mack- 
ac.  796,  797  , the  City  of  Cleveland.  Ohio,  896, 
7;  Sonic  New  Exhibits  ut  the  Metropolitan  Mu- 
uni  of  Art,  Ihio;  on  the  Outskirts  of  Cairo— Gen- 
al  View  of  the  City  of  Cairo,  1026,  1027. 
at.  The  Evolution  of  the:  — Robert  Fulton  — A 
Tiauger—  Fulton’s  Drawing  of  the  “Jersey” — 
Team  boat  — The  Old  Windmill,  17;  The  " Ber- 
n ’’  on  the  Ways— The  “Fairy  Queen’’— The 
jboken  Ferry-boat  “Orange” — Cabin  of  Hoboken 
Try-boat.  IS;  Cabin  of  the  New  Hoboken  Ferry- 
nt  Bergen,”  19;  The  New  Hoboken  Ferry-boat 
[lergou”  as  Completed — Facsimile  of  Estimate 
Fulton.  ’20. 

y of  the  Philadelphia  City  Troop,  Rapid  Sketches 
the— A Little  Pony  Fun — Starting— A Pony  oil  a 
rike— A Quick  Stop— Chasing  the  Hall— Culling 
the  Head— A Push  in  the  Polo  Game— A Buck 
in  per  — Pointing  the  Ring— A Sketch  on  the 

'e'uvit  Lull  m the,  244,  245. 
round  (comic).  35. 

uraucc  aud  Lifesaving: — The  Alarm,  177;  Net 
mping.  178;  A Working  Team  — Single  Man  at 
ork— Fireman  moving  from  a Window  on  the 
ghl  to  one  on  the  Left — Raising  the  Scaling-lad- 
rs— Descent  by  the  Uo|>o.  179 ; The  Rescue,  180. 
at  Work,  128.  129. 

Tli<‘  Fire  on  the  “ Bristol  ” when  at  its  Height, 

; Firemen  at  Work.  128,  129;  'Hie  Hartford  Ho- 
I Disaster,  165;  Fire  Insurance  and  Life  saving, 
7;  Going  to  a Fire  iu  St.  Petersburg,  284.  235; 
ie  Great  Fire  on  the  River  Front  between  Fifty- 
nth  aud  Sixty- Ilflli  Streets,  New  York,  345;  Seut- 
, 473  ; Spokane  Falls,  664  ; The  City  of  Lynn 
ter  the  Great  Fire  of  November  26th.  981;  Tho 
irued  District  of  Boston  Before  aud  During  the 
re  of  Thanksgiving  Day,  986,  987. 

(iressions  Abroad,  1041. 

—Sardine  and  Mackerel  Fishing.  229;  Sicilian 
d Italian  Fishermen's  Dock  at  San  Francisco, 
t.  305  ; Prewiring  Nets  for  Shad  Bailing,  3o8  ; 
tiling  for  Blue  fish  in  Fire  Islaud  Inlet,  556,  557 ; 
Day  at  the  Fishing  Banks,  620;  Albemarle  Sound 
diing — A Big  Menhaden  Catch,  649. 

: — The  Proposed  Inwood  Site  for  tho  World’s 
ir.  736;  Fleetwood  Park.  764. 
i Driving  Park  (projKised  Site  for  World’s  Fair), 

-Potomac  — Harrisburg.  472;  Johnstown,  473; 
lliamsport,  484;  The  Wreck  of  the  Great  Flood 
l the  Process  or  Repairs  on  Railroads,  496,  497. 
ilitia,  353. 

.:— American  and  English  Foot  ball— The  Pass 
a Kick — A Good  Tackle  — A Goal  Saved — 
ined  t’p, ” 905;  Au  English  Foot-ball  Match — 
nglaud  vs.  Scotland,”  906.907;  A Punt — Hull's 
al  “ Drop  ” — Putting  the  Ball  in  Play  at 
mils- Kicking  a Goal— A “ Down,”  908;  Foot- 
<»f  the  Future  (comic),  924;  The  Princeton-Yale 
t ball  Mutch  at  the  Berkeley  Oval.  976.977. 
i.  Behind  the— The  Choir  of  Grace  Church  Sing- 
tile  Psalms— “The  Sleigh  Drove  up  to  tho 
r ” — “The  Grips  ” between  the  Acts  in  the  Cel- 
oT Grace  Church,  431. 

Element,’’ The.  In  New  York  City— III.  Tho 
noli  — Vicomte  Paul  d’Abzuc.  French  Consul- 
eral  at  Now  York — Joseph  Tlioron,  President 
he  Societt-  Fraiijniso  tie  Bienfaisance — Henry 
iatnpers,  of  the  “(Courier  des  Euits  Unis 
. A.  V.  Wiurneyer,  Rector  of  the  French  Church 
Saint- Esprit.  77;  A Scene  in  the  French  Quur- 
78;  A Restaurant  in  the  French  Quarter,  79;  A 
cker  Street  Tyjic— “ 1 am  a R-r-ropublican ! ” 80. 
.■nwortli,  Kansas,  The  Grunt  Monument  at,  748. 
inry,  Baltimore— The  Sham  Naval  Battle,  756; 
Sally  port,  769. 

o“  The  Defences  of  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia,”  153.) 
Her.  A.  746. 

filly.  Retrospection  (comic),  663. 

Illinois.  780. 

mg  — The  Richmond  County  Hunt  and  Ball, 

,”  Steam- frigate.  118, 119. 

, Allred;  — The  Monument  U)  President  Arthur, 

10;  (Sec  “The  Foreign  Element  in  Now  York 

gli  road.  A,  680. 

Statue  of  Lewis  Cass,  164. 

Need,  A (comic),  503. 

The,  Trooper's  Thunatopsis,  277. 

ido.  (Seo  “Tho  Orange,  Lemon,  and  Grapo 

de,”  65.) 


G. 

Gaffing  Lobstore.  717. 

“Galena.”  Iron  clad,  118, 119. 

Game,  The  National.  (See  “ Base  ball.”) 

Game  Birds,  American.-— Wood-ducks,  Male,  Female, and 
Young  — The  Passenger  Pigeon  — California  Quail, 
Male  and  Female  — Spotted  Sandpiper,  Male,  Fe- 
male, and  Young,  809;  Bed  head  Duck  — Mallard 
Ducks  on  the  Wing — Kill  deer  Plover,  Female  and 
Young— American  Snipe,  893;  Canvas-buck  Ducks 
— Woodcock— Hulled  Grouse.  Male  and  Female — 
Plumed  Partridge  (“Mountain  Quail  ’),  1020. 

Ganlening.  Market— Uptown,  New  York,  416. 

1,’arlieid  Moll lllnellt.  The,  896. 

Garrett, E.  H. :— ’ The  City  of  Lynn  Alter  the  Great  Fire  of 
November  26th,  981 ; The  Burned  District  of  Bos- 
ton Before  und  During  the  Fire  of  Thanksgiving 
Day,  986,  ,937. 

Gaul,  Gilbert: — 1 ■ Why  they  shut  down  at  the  Higucrita,” 
212,228;  “ Dangerous  Grouud,”  269. 

General,  The  (comic),  347. 

Georgia,  Atlanta— Recent  Architecture  in,  024. 

Georgia  Militia.  353. 

Germany,  Bismarck’s  Palace  in  Berlin,  113;  The  Em- 
jieror  of  Germany  and  the  King  of  Italy  iu  Berlin, 
623;  a lliiy  at  the  Gerinaii  Military  Manauivrcs — 
The  Enemy  (with  White  Covers  to  their  Helmets) 
Firing  und  Retiring  in  .'•quads  — Instantaneous 
Photograph  of  Marching  Soldiers  on  Parade— En- 
campment of  Chinns.  8'z2 ; The  German  Emperor 
In  General’s  Infantry  filiform  Surrounded  by  his 
Princely  Guests,  822,  823;  Ctiloudiug  Wood  and  For- 
uge  for  a Cuirassier  Hegimeut— Artillery  Opening 
Fire— Battalion  Going  into  Camp— Cavalry  Officers 
Compurmg  Notes  during  a Pause  iu  the  Coutllct, 
823;  Homes  of  the  German  Poets,  845-848.  (See 
also  Berlin.  ”) 

Geltiug  his  Hand  In  (comic),  1023. 

Gibson,  0.  1). :— The  First  la-ague  Game  of  Base-boll  of  tho 

Season,  328. 

Gibson,  W.  H. Upland  Meadows,  108, 109. 

Gilbert,  John,  as  “Sir  Peter  Teazle,”  493. 

Glacier,  The  Great,  or  the  Selkirks,  616,  617. 

Glass,  Stained,  Tho  Renaissance  of,  565-568. 

Goelel  Cup,  The  Prize,  for  Schooner  and  Sloop  Yachts,  666. 

Goethe—  “ Homes  ol  the  German  Poets,”  845-848;  The 
Proposed  Slaluo  of  Goethe  to  bo  erected  iu  Central 
l’ork,  864. 

Golden  Gate,  San  Rafael  and  the,  72;  The  United  States 
Steamer  “Charleston”  Leuvmg  the  Golden  Gate 
on  her  Trial  Trip,  417. 

Gone  to  Slay  (comic),  36. 

Good  Recommendation,  A (comic),  879. 

Goodman,  Arthur  J. :— Sewing  on  the  New  Stare,  600; 
Mrs.  Kendall,  816;  Embarkation  of  Barnum'B  Cir- 
cus on  the  Steam-ship  "Furuessia,”  868;  In  llio 
Wake  of  a Circus,  885,  901;  Francis  Wilson  in 
“The  Oolah,”  1021. 

Government  Snag-boat  Removing  Obstructions  from  tho 
Cbaiiuel  of  a Western  River,  865. 

Graham,  Charles  : — Bird’s-eye  View  of  .the  Projected 
Nicaragua  Caual,  52;  San  Rafael  and  the  Golden 
Gute,  72;  Scenes  at  tho  Inauguration  of  President 
Harrison,  201,  208,  209,  aud  Supplement  following 
page  216;  The  Centennial  Parade,  following  pagu 
380;  The  Old  Canoe,  381;  Johnstown,  from  South 
Fork  Turnpike,  486,  487;  What  the  "Jubilee  Shot” 
could  do  m New  York,  530,  531;  Tho  City  of  De- 
troit and  its  Surroundings,  660,  661;  Tho  Groslaud 
Arches  aud  Sky-doiue  Cave,  Apostles  Islands,  Lake 
Superior,  700  ; Sketches  from  Western  Summer 
Resorts,  780;  World's  Fair  Site,  812,  813;  First 
Impressions  Abroad,  1041. 

Grammar,  A Lesson  in  (comic),  7. 

Grand  Street,  New  York,  at  Night.  604,  605. 

Grant  Most  hunts:—' The  Grant  Monument  at  Fort  Leav- 
enworth, Kansas,  748;  Selected  Designs  with  Ac- 
companying Mottoes,  for  the  Grant  Monument, 
801-804. 

Grant  Relics.  The.  332. 

Grapes.  (See  "Tho  Orange,  Lemon,  aud  Grape  Trade,” 
05.) 

Greece:— The  Royal  Wedding  at  Athens— Portraits  of 
Bride  and  Groom,  8*n. 

Greek  Statuettes.  Old,  Recently  Discovered,  185. 

Greeley.  Horace.  Monument  to,  483. 

Green  Mountain  Maid,  The  Great  Mother  of  Trotters,  674. 

Group  of  Sea-nymphs,  A,  608. 

Guns.  (See  " Artillery. ") 

Gulherz,  Carl  :— “ Arcessilu  ab  Augelis,”  321. 

Guy,  by  Kentucky  Priuco,  675. 


H. 

Hair  Tonic  (comic),  585. 

Halifax,  Nova  Scotia  — The  Defences  of  Naval  Station 
from  her  Majesty's  Dock  yard— Tho  Citadel  from 
tho  Rear  — Admiralty  House  — The  Citadel  aud 
Front  of  the  City  from  Suudy  Point— Martello 
Tower,  York  Redoubt  — Fort  Clarence,  St.  George's 
Islaud,  and  McNab  s Island — Quarters  for  Married 
Men  of  Royal  Artillery  and  Koyui  Engineers— 
Sally-port  of  Citadel,  153. 

Halpiliu  lorjiedo  boat.  Hie.  818. 

Hamblutouiuii.  Tbe  Great  Sire  of  Trotters,  673. 

Hamilton,  Hauultou:— “ Harmony,  " 269. 

Harlem  River,  The,”  hy  Robert  Eichelberger,  269. 

“ Harmony,"  269. 

Harold.  Sire  of  Maud  S.,  673. 

Harrisburg,  Flood  at,  472. 

Harrison,  Alexander:— A Rainy  Day  at  Concarncau,  322. 

Harrison,  President,  Inauguration  of:  — Sketches  in 
Washington  before  the  Inauguration,  181  ; Tho 
“Bud”  of  the  Inauguration  Ball  (comic),  196; 
President  Harrison  Taking  the  Oath  of  OUlcc,  201; 
Tail-piece,  206;  The  Inauguration  Bull,  208,  209; 
Inauguration  Procession,  four  pages  following  pago 
216. 

Harrison,  President.  Members  of  Cabinet  of,  204, 205. 

“ Hartford,”  Steam. sloop,  118,  119. 

Hartford  Hotel,  The  Disaster  at,  165. 

Hartley,  J.  Scott:— Busts  for  the  Playor’s  Club,  493. 

Hassam,  Childo: — “Autumn,”  324. 

Hattie  Hogan  and  her  Foul,  Kentucky  Prince,  674. 

Hawley.  Hughsou :— The  General  Theological  Seminary, 
33;  The  Now  Armories  lor  the  Eighth  and  Twenty- 
second  Regiments,  New  York  City,  124;  Architect- 
ural Progress  at  Yale.  133;  Wreck  of  the  Vestibule 
Train  at  Johnstown.  48U;  The  New  York  Jockey 
Club,  656;  Recent  Brooklyn  Architecture,  689; 
Historic  New  York  Houses,  709;  Oak  and  Barretlo 
Points.  737;  Port  Morris,  765;  New  York’s  New 
Music  Hulls,  892;  Recent  Architectural  Additions 
to  Cambridge.  952;  The  Methodist  Book  Concern, 
993;  The  New  Croton  Aqueduct.  995;  Recent  Ec- 
clesiastical Architecture  In  New  York,  1013. 

Hazard  of  New  Fortunes,  A:— 217,  241.261,  281,  301, 
303,  329,  385,  409,  429,  517,  701,  744,  757,  798,  829. 

Helmick,  Howard : — A Wayside  Toilet,  921. 

Heraucourt,  W.  V. :— Tho  Interior  of  Oklahoma,  309. 

Heritage,  The,  of  Dedlow  Marsh,  613. 

Hidden  River,  Tho  (with  diagrams),  881-883. 

Historic  Now  York  Houses.  709. 

Hitchcock,  George:— “ Fermieres  Hollandaises,”  323. 

Hogan.  (See  “Schell  and  Hogan.”) 

Holiday-making  at  Rockaway  Beach.  663. 

Homes  of  the  German  Poets :— Goethe,  aged  Seventy- 
three,  845;  Goethe  as  a Student,  aged  Nineteen— 
Goethe’s  Walk  in  Jena,  with  Kernberg  in  tho  Dis- 
tance — Goethe’s  Study  iu  the  Garden  - house  in 
the  Park,  Weimar— Goethe’s  Sleeping  room,  with 
the  Chair  in  which  ho  Died,  846;  Schiller  — The 
Schiller  Seat  in  the  Park— Belvedere  Castle,  Wei- 
mar. 847;  Tbe  Roman  House,  Weimar— The  Schil- 
ler House,  Weimar— The  Theatre  in  Weimar,  with 
the  Statues  of  Goethe  and  Schiller  before  it,  848; 
Statue  of  Goelho  to  be  Erected  in  Central  Park, 
864. 

Horrible  Tale,  A (comic),  885. 

Horse  Raising  in  tho  Northwest— A Business  Transac- 
tion— Prospective  Profits— Winter  on  the  Range- 
Branding -The  Snubbing  Post— Breaking  to  Har- 
ness—" Bucking  ’’—Halter-breaking  a Colt,  172. 

Horses  :— Auction  Sale  of  Blooded  Stock  at  tho  American 
Horso  Exchange,  New  York,  28;  Horse  liaising  in 
the  Northwest,  172;  On  the  Bridle  Path,  Central 
Park,  New  York,  640,  641;  Tho  Grand  Stand  and 


Race-track  of  tho  Now  York  Jockoy  Club,  886; 
The  Development  of  the  American  Trotting  Horse, 
673  - 676;  A Handicap  for  all  Ages,  805  ; Rapid 
Sketches  at  the  Field-day  of  the  Philadelphia  City 
Troop,  808  ; Watering,  831 ; Selecting  a Saddle- 
horse,  856,  867;  On  the  Race  track  — A Bad  Bolt 
(comic),  923. 

Hospitals — The  New  Homoeopathic  Medical  College  and 
Hospital.  Now  York,  876. 

Hot  Night,  A,  in  New  York,  667,  668. 

Hotel,  The  Hartford,  Disaster,  165. 

Hudson,  A Barge  Party  on  the,  by  Moonlight,  800. 

Hunt,  The  Richmond  County,  ami  Bail  — The  Meet  at 
the  Club-house — Returning  Home,  832,  833. 

Hunter’s  Point— Father  Knickerbocker  and  his  Offensive 
Neighbor  (comic),  548. 

Hunting:— Hunting  the  Prong-horn  Antelope  in  Califor- 
nia, 81;  Antelope  Killing  a “ Rattler, " 87 ; Hunt- 
ing Wild  Turkey  hy  Moonlight,  267 ; Chasing  a 
Cripple,  937 ; Decoys  (comic),  963. 


Idyl,  An,  of  the  East  Side,  629-632. 

Iguorancc  Exposed  (comic),  166. 

Iu  Time  lo  Come,  820. 

Inauguration,  Centennial,  Celebration.  (Seo  “Centen- 
nial.”) 

Inauguration,  President  Harrison's— Tho  Arrival  of  Troops 
—A  Scene  in  Pennsylvania  Avenue  before  Inau- 
guration Day,  181.  (See  “ Washington,  Sketches 
in,  before  the  Inauguration,”  188,189.) 

Inauguration  ol  President  Hurrisou.  (See  "Washington.”) 

Iudiunapolis— Soldiers’  and  Sailors'  Monument,  728. 

Indians  :— Sioux  Indian  Camps,  192;  “The  Last  Lull  in  tho 
Fight,”  244,  245;  The  Lost  Lodges  of  the  Mandans, 
249:  Cheyenne  Scouts  Patrolling  the  Big  Timber 
of  the  North  Canadian,  Oklahoma,  264,  265,  Bur- 
ial of  an  Indian  Chief,  324;  Cheyenne  Scouts  at 
Drill,  405;  A Picket  Post  iu  tho  Indian  Couulry, 
613 : Pueblo  lndiaus,  729-732 ; Tho  Snake  Dance 
of  the  Moqui lndiaus, 872, 873 — “Thrust  his  I-anco 
through  his  Body  and  Bore  him  Down” — Christ- 
mas at  the  Hacienda,  980;  Washington  Bound 
(comic),  1004. 

Inducement,  An  (comic),  176. 

Information  ; comic),  136. 

Informed  (comic),  803. 

Injured  (comic),  464. 

Insane,  Surely  (comic),  16. 

luBurance,  Fire  and  Life  saving,  177. 

International  Congress,  The.  of  American  States,  817. 

International  Exposition,  The  Proposed,  for  1892.  (Seo 
"World's  Fair,  The.”) 

Inundations.  (See  “ Coucmaugh.  ”) 

lo  Triomphe!  (comic),  619. 

Iron  A Bessemer  Steel  Convertor,  151, 152. 

It  Didn’t  Draw  Well,  774. 

Italian,  Sictliau  and,  Fishermen’s  Dock  al  San  Francisco, 
304,  305. 

Italy,  The  King  of,  in  Berlin,  The  Emperor  of  Germany 
und,  523. 


Japanese  Restaurant  in  Now  York,  A,  708. 

Jefferson,  Joe,  us  Bob  Acres  in  “The  Rivals,”  849. 

Jockey  Club,  Tho  New  York,  656. 

Johnstown,  New  Yurk,  The  Disaster  at— The  Futul  Bridge 
—The  Broken  Mill-dam,  572. 

Johnstown,  Pennsylvania,  The  Floods  at  :— Johnstown 
und  the  Cambria  Iron- works — Near  Bolivar,  on  the 
Concmaugh,  461;  Relief  Party  Crossing  the  Tem- 
porary Bridgo  erected  over  the  Coucmaugh,  469; 
Main  Street,  473:  Tho  Scene  at  the  Bridge,  476, 
477 ; A Waif  of  the  Flood— The  Duly  Locomotive 
Rescued  "Alive,”  479;  Ferrying  the  Dead  Across 
tbe  Coucmaugh  at  Night — Wreck  of  the  Vestibule 
Train,  480;  The  Broken  South  Fork  Dam— Relief 
Station  and  Morgue  ut  the  Pennsylvania  Kuilroiid 
Depot,  481 ; Telegraph  D|ieralons  in  the  Old  Cement 
Mill— Carrying  Home  Collins— Guarding  Supplies, 
482:  Encampment  ol  Relief  Purlieu,  483;  Rescues 
at  tlie  Signal  Tower,  481;  The  Ruined  Rouiuu  Cath- 
olic Church.  485  ; Jobuslowu  lrom  South  Fork 
Turnpike,  486,  487  ; Arrest  of  Plunderers  of  the 
Dead,  488;  The  Wreck  of  tho  Great  Flood  aud  the 
Process  of  Repair  on  the  Pennsylvania  Railroads, 
496,  497. 

“Jubilee  Shot,”  What  tbe,  could  do  In  New  York,  630, 
53L 

Justitia— 1889  (comic),  272. 


K. 

Kane,  Dr.  “ Farewell,”  463. 

Kansas— Fort  Leavenworth,  The  Grant  Monument  at,  748. 

Kappcs,  Alfred: — Albemarle  Sound  Fishing,  648;  Galling 
Lobsters,  716. 

Kemble,  E.  W.:— “Tho  Alarm,”  177;  High  Art  iu  the 
Bowery,  404;  A Coast  Planter  Hailing  u New  Or- 
leans Steamer,  597 ; Sketches  iu  a Bowery  Restau- 
rant, 725— The  Country  Peddler,  948. 

Kentucky  Militia, 353. 

Kentucky  Sire,  075. 

Kenyon,  Henry  K. : — A Foggy  Morning  at  Venice,  32a 

Klcpper,  Max  F. :— Selecting  a Saddle  horse,  856,  867. 

Knight,  Kidgway :— "Lo  Soir,”  321. 


La  Fargr,  John:— “Tho  Ascension,”  428.  (See  “Stainod 
Glass.”  665—568. ) 

Lacking  Ingredient,  A (comic),  251. 

Lafayette,  The  Slaluo  of,  for  the  City  of  Washington,  12. 

Lares:—  Hallam  lake,  57  ; lake  Sta.  Marin,  159  ; Tho 
Great  Salt  lake  of  Dakota,  192;  lake  Monona,  248, 
249;  Commerce  ou  the  Great  lakes — Grain  Ele- 
vators at  Duluth— The  “Mineral  Rock”  — Tho 
“ Pewabic,  ” of  Whiliug’s  Line  — Tho  "Cumber- 
land”— Tbe  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  aud  Ohio 
Railroad  Dock  at  Cleveland — “The  Neosho  ” — The 
“John  Craig  ” — The  “Corsica,”  294,  295;  Tho  Iron 
Oro  Loading  Pier  at  Marquette,  Michigan— Chicago 
Water  Fronts,  296;  lake  Su|ierior,  Apostles  lsl- 
auds,  The  Groslaud  Arches  and  Sky-dome  Cave, 
700 ; lake  Winnebago  — Fox  lake,  Illinois,  789; 
lake  Huron  and  lake  Superior,  796,  797. 

“ Land  of  Promise,  In  the  ” — A Scene  in  Castle  Garden, 
88,  89. 

landslide  at  Quebec,  The.  769. 

last  Lull,  The,  in  the  Fight,  244,  245. 

lawn-tcnuia  (Seo  “ The  North  Meadows,  Central  Park,” 
following  |age  894.) 

Lay  and  Relay  (comic),  904. 

laighton,  Sir  Frederick Memories,”  236. 

Lemons  (See  “Tho  Orange,  Lemon,  and  Grape  Trade,” 
65.) 

Lenox  Lyceum,  The,  S92. 

Letting  Bud  Enough  Alone  (comic),  116. 

Library,  The  Public,  at  New  London,  Connecticut,  607. 

Life  boat.  Filling  tho,  388,  389. 

Life-saving,  Fire  Insurance  and,  177. 

Limoges— A Quaint  Old  Thoroughfare,  419,  420. 

Lincoln,  Nebraska,  the  City  of— Residence  of  Mr.  John 
Zell  rung  — First  Baptist  Church  — Mr.  Imlioirs 
House — Bird's-eye  View  of  the  City — View  in  O 
Street— Nebraska  Hall.  State  University— Eleventh 
Street,  North  from  M Street,  641. 

Lobsters,  Gaffing,  717. 

“ Lock,  The,”  605. 

Locust,  Tho  Seventeen  year,  623. 

lag  College,  The,  718. 

Log.  From,  to  Lumber,  516. 

London  Street  Characters  — Exchange  of  Crockery  for 
Old  Clothes— The  Muffin  Man— A Street  Artist,  26. 

Long  Branch.  (Seo  “ Storm,  Tho  Great.  ”) 

Longevity  (comic),  339. 

Louisiana  Militia,  353. 

law  spirited  (comic),  379. 

Ludwig,  Madame,  396. 

Lumber,  From  lag  to,  516. 

Lutnmis,  F.  E. : — Wreck  of  the  Great  Flood  and  the 
Process  of  Repairs  on  the  Pennsylvania  Railroads, 
496,  497  ; Recent  Additions  to"  the  Commercial 
Architecture  of  Philadelphia,  837. 

Lynn  (Massachusetts),  The  City  or— After  tbe  Great  Fire 

of  November  20th,  981. 


M. 

Macbeth  at  tho  Lyceum-r-EIlen  Terry  m I*dy  Macbeth 

—Henry  Irving  as  Mactoth— Act  II.,  Scene  I Act 

V.,  Scene  VII. : “Of  all  uieu  else  I have  avoided 
thee,”  71;  Ellon  Terry  as  Lady  Macbeth,  408. 

MacEwcn,  Walter: — “ Gamins  Hollunduis, ” 363. 

Mackerel,  Sardine  and,  Fishing.  229. 

Mackinac,  From  Owen  Sound  to,  796,  797. 

Madison,  Wisconsin— The  State  Capitol— A Glimpse  of 
lake  Monona— Tho  Capitol  Pork— A General  View 
of  the  City,  248,  249. 

Mall,  Arrival  of  tho,  in  Camp,  792. 

“Maine,”  The  U.  S.  Steamer,  118, 119, 193. 

Mandans,  The  Last  Lodges  of— Old  Stylo  Lodge,  Fort 
Berlhold,  Dakota—  Lubusbush  ("youngest  torn”) 
— tiros  Ventre  Girl,  Educated  at  Hampton.  Virginia 
-“Bull-boats."  Drying  Frame,  etc.,  in  Permanent 
Village  at  Fort  Uerthold — Family  of  Sitting  Bear, 
Chief  of  the  Rees,  arrayed  for  the  Dance — Fighting 
Bear  and  Family.  249. 

Manhattan  Athletic  Clubs.  Houses  of  the  Now  York  aud 
—General  View  of  the  Island — The  Ixidge,  or  En- 
trance to  the  Grounds — New  York  Athletic  Club, 
Travers  Island,  L.  1.  Sound — The  Manhattan  Ath- 
letic Club,  N.  Y.  C.— N.  Y.  A.  0.  Boat-house,  220. 

Manhattan  Beach  (See  “Storm,  The  Great”) 

Manner  Born,  To  the  (comic),  527. 

Man- of. War.  (See  “Naval.”) 

Manufactures.  (Seo  “A  Bessemer  Steel  Converter,"  152.) 

Maori  Land,  In— A Salutation— On  the  Waikato  River— 
Maori  Chief— Maori  Temple— Children  and  Carv- 
ing, 184. 

Maps:— Map  of  the  Chosiin  Land,  37;  Map  of  Samoa, 
91;  Map  of  Oklahoma,  359;  Map  of  the  Area  cov- 
ered hy  the  Pennsylvania  Floods  — Topographic 
Map  of  Johnstown,  478;  Map  of  Alaska,  669;  Map 
showing  tho  Situation  of  all  the  Principal  Sites 
under  Examination  for  the  Proposed  International 
Exposition  of  1892,  764;  Map  of  Central  Park  above 
the  Reservoir,  Riverside  and  Morningside  Parks, 
and  Adjoining  lands.  782;  Map  of  the  Suggested 
Site  for  the  World’s  Fair  of  1892,  as  Detlncd  by 
tho  Sub  committee  ou  Buildings,  819;  Map  of  New 
Amsterdam,  854 : Map  of  Seweragu  System,  881 ; 
Map  of  tho  Nile  Valley,  1025. 

March,  One  of  tho  “ Tieds  ’’  of  (comic),  223. 

Maritime  Congress— A Group  of  Members  of  tbo,  869. 

Maritime  Exhibition  at  Boston,  The— In  the  Music  room 
— On  the  Caual — From  the  Government  Exhibit,  936. 

Market  Gardening  Uptown.  New  York,  416. 

Maryland— In  and  about  Baltimore,  710. 

Maryland,  The,  Oyster  Business,  173. 

Muryiaud  Militia.  353. 

Musouic  Jubilee,  The,  317. 

Massachusetts,  Tho  City  of  Worcester,  422,  423;  Plymouth 
—The  Pilgrim '8  Monument,  644,  045 

Massachusetts  Militia,  353. 

Mayenne.  by  Wcdgewood,  675. 

McCosh,  Dr.,  Mural  Statue  of.  589. 

McKirn,  Mead,  and  White  :— Tho  New  Home  of  the  Cen- 
tury Club,  New  York,  876. 

McVickar,  H.  W. :— Costume  Reception  at  tbo  National 
Academy  of  Design,  10L 

“ Mechanic,  The  Old,”  14L 

Medal,  The  Centennial,  336. 

Memorial  Windows.  (See  “Stainod  Glass,  Tho  Renais- 
sance of,  ” 665-668.) 

“Memories,”  236. 

Menhaden  Catch,  A Big,  649. 

Menhaden  Steamer,  A,  651. 

Mou-of-Wnr.  (See  “Naval.") 

“ Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  Tho,”  Scene  from— Mrs.  Ford, 
“Why,  what  have  you  to  do  whither  they  bear 
it  f"  957. 

Methodist  Book  Concern,  Interior  Sketches  of  the— Tlio 
Chapel  — A Corner  of  the  Couutiug-  house  — The 
Rev.  Sanford  Hunt,  D.D.— The  Rev.  Homer  Eaton, 
D.D.,  993. 

Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,  Some  New  Exhibits  at  tho 
—Milan,  6th  Century— Detail  of  Mosaic  in  Cloister 
— Romau  Altar  fouud  at  Ostia — Paudrosioii  Portico 
of  the  Erechthcum— Part  of  Cloister.  St.  John  I -at- 
eran,  Rome— Mcdiieval  Iron  Work  -Specimens  of 
the  New  Collection  of  Musical  Instruments,  900; 
Autumn  Reception  al  tho  Metropolitan  Museum  or 
Art,  999;  The  Cast  of  Barye’s  Great  Work,  “Tlio 
Lion  nnd  the  Serpent,” 913. 

Mexican  Burros— A Family  Affair— “ Pulque ’’—A  Din- 
ner Party— Melons — A laundry  man's  Burro— An 
Equine  Freight  Car— A Point  of  View— Brotherly 
IiOVO — Wuler  aud  Straw,  909. 

MEXICO  : —Bull  - lighting  iu,  432,433,  441.  etc.;  Silver 
Mining  at  Zacatecas,  841.  (Sec  “Along  the  Rio 
Grande.") 

Michigan.  Detroit,  and  her  International  Fair  and  Expo- 
sition. 669,  etc. 

Michigan  Militia,  353. 

Midsummer  Night.  A.  681. 

Military  Bunds,  The,  of  the  United  States— Helicon  Tuba 
— Quintette  of  Saxophones,  785  ; Bass  Clarinet, 
— Alto  Clarinet,  786  ; The  Seventh  Regiment  Band 
on  the  March,  786,  787 ; Surasoplioiie  — Ku|iho- 
sium  Trombone,  787 ; Quartette  of  French  Horns 
— Quartette  or  Trombones — Quintette  of  Auloui- 
ophoues.  788. 

Militia.  (See  “Centennial  Celebration. ”) 

Mining  :—“ Ozokerite,”  132  ; “Delegated  to  Break  tho 
News.”  561 ; Mining  Silver  al  Zacatecas,  841. 

Mississippi,  Beauvoir,  992. 

Missouri  Militia,  353. 

Mitchell,  Alfred:— “ Delegated  to  Break  tho  Nejts,”  561; 
Down  tho  Grade  from  the  Divide,  621. 

Money’s  Worth.  Didn’t  Get  the,  707. 

Montezuma  (See  “ Prehistoric  Arizona.”) 

Monuments:— Inside  of  the  Washington  Monument,  402; 
Notable  Arches  of  Triumph,  436  ; Monument  to 
Horace  Greeley,  483;  The  Monument  to  President 
Arthur,  489;  Mural  Statue  or  Dr.  McCosh,  589  ; 
The  Pilgrim  Monument.  644,  645  ; The  Soldiers’ 
Memorial  Arch,  Brooklyn,  657,663;  The  Soldiers’ 
and  Sailors’  Monument  of  the  Slate  of  Indiana, 
in  course  of  erection  nt  Indianapolis.  728  ; The 
Grant  Monument  al  I-cavcuworth.  Kansas,  748; 
Selected  Designs  with  Accompanying  Mottoes  for 
the  Grant  Moniimoul,  801-894;  Tho  Garfield  Mon- 
ument, 896.  (See  also  “ Statues  ”) 

Moqui  Indians,  Snake  Dance  of  the.  872,  873. 

Moslcr.  Henry:— “My  Duughter  Agnes,"  324. 

Mowbray,  H.  Siddons:— “The  Calenders,”  269. 

Museums:— The  National,  at  Washington,  24;  Tho  Metro- 
politan, of  Art,  Some  New  Exhibits  al,  990. 

Music  Halls,  New  York’s  New,  892. 

Mcsical  Instruments:  — Tho  Military  Bands  of  tho 
United  Slates,  785-788;  Specimens  of  the  New  Col- 
lection of  Musical  Instruments  at  the  Metro]>olitan 
MuBeuin  of  Art,  909. 


Nakcieael—  “Two  Figures  wore  Well  Wrapped  Up,” 
941. 

National  Academy  op  Design,  The,  Costume  Reception 
at,  101  ; The  Sketches  from  the  Twenty-second 
Annual  Exhibition  of  the  American  Water-color 
Society  at.  108,  109;  Pictures  (Vom  tlfe  Spring  Ex- 
hibition of  the  National  Academy  of  Design—”  Tho 
Calenders”— “The  Harlem  River”— “ Hannony” 
— “ Saint  GenevlOvc” — “ Decorating  the  Old  Manor- 
house”— “Two  Idlers”— “Dangerous  Ground,” 


Twenty-second  Regiments,  New  York  City,  124. 
National  Museum,  The,  at  Washington— Masks  Used  by 
Actors  in  tho  Medieval  Lyric  Drama  of  Jnpan 
called  “No”— Department  of  Natural  History— 
The  Whale— Chinese  Architecture— Pottery  of  tho 
Colorado  Tribes — A Work-shop — A Fish  Exhibit — 
Main  Entrance,  24 ; Hawaiian  Canoe  of  tho  Time 
«f  Captain  Cook— Esquimau  Harpoons  and  Ameri- 
can Whaling  Guns— Skeleton  of  the  Red  Lynx— 
Skeleton  of  Spotted  Tinamon,  26. 

Naval:— Army  and  Navy  Reception  at  the  White  House, 
8 9;  Tho  United  States  Double-turrcted  Monitor 
“ Puritan ’’—Hull  before  being  Armored— Ram 
Bow  and  Armor— Brackets  and  Armor  Supports — 
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Stem  with  Overhang  to  bo  Submerged— Deck  Plan, 
13;  A United  Staten  Revenue  cutter  Succoring  a 
Ship  In  Distress,  32  ; “Destruction  of  a Derelict 
t>y  a United  States  Cruiser,"  84;  Evolution  of  the 
American  War  Ship— “Constellation  Maine  " 
— “ Baltimore”—"  Boston  "— “ Dolphin'’— “ Mer- 
rimac”  (Confederate  Typo)— War  Schooner  *•  Ex- 
lieriment” — Crust  defence  Vessel— Iron  rlud  “New 
Ironsides" — Armed  Sloop — Torpedo  boat  “Stilet- 
to’’—Armored  Battle  Ship  “ Texas  ’’—Triple  lur- 
rcted  Monitor  “ Koanoke  "—Grecian  War  Galley— 
Ericsson's  Monitor— in  Gun  Brig — Dynami'e  Cruis- 
er “Vesuvius’’ — Steam  Sloop  “Hartford’’ — Tor- 
pedo-boat “ Alarm  ” - Irou  clad  “Galena  Con- 
stitution ” — Line  of  battle  Ship  “ Pennsylvania” 
— “Powhattan ’’—Steam  frigates  “Princeton”  and 
"Franklin,”  118,  lilt;  Building  the  New  War  Ship 
“Maino”  at  the  Brooklyn  Navy  Yard.  1113;  The 
United  States  Steamer  “Nipsic”  — The  United 
Slates  Steamer  "Trenton" — The  United  Stales 
Steamer  “Vaudalia.’'  288;  United  Slates  Steumcr 
“Charleston”  leaving  the  Golden  Gate  on  her 
Trlul  Trip,  417;  United  Slates  Steamer  “ Yantic” 
in  a Cyclone.  453  ; Peck  of  “Yantic"  in  Disorder, 
462;  Torpedo-boat  No.  1 — View  of  Boat  under 
Steam— View  of  Stern—' The  Horreshoff  Works,  at 
Bristol,  Rhode  Island.  545;  A Naval  Hero— Autaris 
Williams,  564;  Sewing  on  the  New  Stars,  fioo;  The 
Launch  of  the  United  States  Cruiser  “Philadel- 
phia,’’ 745;  The  Sham  Naval  Battle  at  Baltimore— 
Tho  Bombardment  of  Fort  McHenry,  75(5;  The  Hal- 
piuc Torpedo-boat. 818;  Admiral  Porterin  1865,828; 
Tho  Fitting  Out  of  a Mau  of  War— Tightening  the 
Wheel  of  the  “Atlanta”  at  the  Dry  dock— l/icker 
of  the  Man-Of-War  "Chicago"— Some  Old  Relics 
—Raising an  Old  Mast, 903;  Rear-admiral  J.G.  Walk- 
er, 928;  The  Sailing  of  the  American  Squadron  of 
Evolution — “Boston" — "Chicago" — " Yorktown” 
“Atlanta,”  929;  Secretary  Tracy’s  Good-bye  to 
tho  Fleet,  961. 

Nebraska— The  City  of  Omaha,  138,  139;  The  City  of  Lin- 
coln, 641. 

Now  Amsterdam,  The  British  Occupation  of  (Colored  Sup- 
plement preceding  page  969). 

New  Hampshire  Militia.  353. 

New  Haven— Architectural  Progress  at  Yale,  133. 

New  Jersey  Militia,  353. 

Now  l/uiduu.  Connecticut,  Tho  Public  Library  at,  607. 

New  Mexico:  — Along  the  Rio  Grande.  157;  The  Heart 
of  New  Mexico— ttld  Church  at  Santa  t iara  Pueblo 
— Burros — The  Old  Church  in  Simla  Fe— A Dug- 
out.  729;  Pueblo  Indian  Maiden — Cave  Dwellings 
—Cliff-dweller’s  Skull— Vessel  of  Corrugated  Waro 
—Sketch  in  Testiquo  Pueblo,  730;  Pueblo  Indiau 
Girls— Pueblo  Squaws  and  Papooses— Pueblo  Indian 
—Old  Indian  Carl— Pueblo  Tmajas,  731;  Images— 
Pueblo  Indian  Dance — Pueblo  “Godicies” — Pro- 
cessiou  of  “ Penitontes."  732. 

New  Orleans  Steamer,  A Coast  Planter  Hailing  a,  697. 

New  York  anu  Manhattan  Athletic  Cliiis,  Hiusks  of: 
— The  Players’  Club,  44;  General  View  of  the  Island 
—The  laxlge,  or  Entrance  to  the  Grounds,  New 
York  Athletic  Club,  Trover's  Island,  I..  I.  Sound— 
The  Manhattan  Athletic  Club,  N.  Y.  C.— N.  Y.  A.  C. 
Boat-house,  220. 

New  York  City  The  Transformation  of  tho  West  Side, 
68,69;  Mounted  Policemen  Arresting  Burglars  Up- 
town in  Now  York.  93;  The  Street  car  Strike  iu 
New  York,  105;  Sketches  from  the  Twenty  second 
Annual  Exhibition  of  the  Americau  Water  color 
Society  at  the  National  Academy  of  Design.  108, 
109  ; The  New  Armories  for  the  Eighth  and  Twen- 
ty second  Regiments,  New  York  City,  124;  Houses 
of  the  New  York  and  Manhattan  Athletic  Clubs, 
220  ; Removing  the  Telegraph  Poles  in  Union 
Square.  337 ; The  Great  Fire  on  the  River  Front 
between  Fifty-ninth  and  Sixty-fli’lh  Streets,  345; 
A Stroll  through  South  Street.  387 ; Market  Garden- 
ing, Uptown,  416;  What  the  “Jubilee  Shot  " could 
do  in  New  York,  530,  531;  Noises  of  New  York, 
581;  Electric  Lighting  in  New  York,  593,  etc  ; A 
Board  of  Health  Doctor  in  a New  York  Tenement, 
627 ; The  Proposed  New  Criminal  Court-house,  648; 
A Hot  Night  in,  667,  668;  Terminal  Facilities  of 
Now  York,  693-696;  Historic  New  York  Houses, 
709;  Sceno  at  tho  foot  of  Barclay  Street.  New  York, 
762  ; Odd  Callings  in  New  York  — Signalling  a 
Freight  Train  in  tho  Street — Dealer  in  Second  hand 
Building  Materials.  839;  Making  a Living  out  of 
tho  Ash -barrels,  840;  Real  Estate  in  New  York, 
852  - 854;  Tho  Proposed  New  Republican  Club- 
house, 860;  The  New  Homo  o!  tho  Century  Club, 

_ Now  York  — Tho  New  Homieopathic  Medical  Col- 
'lego  and  Hospital,  New  York,  876;  A Sicilian 
Cafe  in  New  York,  877;  Now  York’s  New  Music 
Halls,  892;  Tammany  “Workers”  at  tho  Polls  in 
Pell  Street— The  Beginning  of  a Free  Fight.  920; 
A Saturday  Afternoon  on  Broadway  at  Madison 
Square,  925;  The  Methodist  Book  Concern,  '.>93; 
Recent  Ecclesiastical  Architecture  in  New  York, 
1013.  (See  “Centennial  Celebration.”) 

New  York  Jockey  Club.  Tho  Grand  Stand  and  Race  track 
of  the,  656;  The  Betting  under  the  Grand  Stand- 
Stables,  657. 

New  York  Militia,  353. 

New  Zealand.  (See  “In  Maori  land,”  184  ) 

Newballs,  The.  tho  Great  American  Cricketers.  493. 

Newport  Club-house  of  the  Now  York  Yacht  Club,  The, 
697. 

Now-year's  Call  in  New  York  in  1040.  A,  4. 

Niagara.  (Sec  “ Work  of  the  Tornado.”  48,  49.) 

Nicaragua  Canal.  Bird’s  eye  View  of  tho  Projected,  52. 

"Nichols,  H.  I). : —Washington  Relics,  333;  Tho  Cattle 
Quarantine,  724. 

Nile  Valley:— On  tho  Outskirts  of  Cairo— General  View 
of  the  City  of  Cairo,  1026.  1027;  The  Map,  1028. 

"Nipsic,”  The  U.  S.  Steamer,  288. 

Noises  of  New  York,  The,  581. 

North  Carolina  Militia,  353. 

North  west.  Horse- raising  in  the,  172. 

Not  Altogether  Out  of  Repair  (comic),  687. 

Not  His  Stylo  of  Beauty  (comic),  652. 

Kota  lle/te,  Boston!  (comic).  K38. 

Nova  Scotia.  (See  "Tho  Defences  of  Halifax,  Nova  Sco- 
tia,” 153.) 

O. 

Odd  Callings  In  New  York,  839. 

Ogden,  H.  A. Tho  Centennial  Exercises  In  Front  of  the 
Sub-Treasury,  369. 

Oil  on  tho  Waters  (comic),  563. 

Oklahoma: — Cheyenne  Scouts  Patrolling  tho  Big  Timber 
of  tho  North  Cunudian,  Oklahoma,  264,  265 ; Sketch- 
es— A Crossing  on  tho  Canadian— Relay  House  on 
the  Mail  Route— Near  the  Cimarron— A Chase  nf 
ter  Boomers— An  Oklahoma  Well— Camp  of  the 
5th  U.  S.  Cavalry,  280;  Interior  of  Oklahoma— Red 
Rock  Station  — Boomers  Waiting  on  the  Kansas 
and  Oklahoma  Border— Salt  Rock,  a Branch  of  tho 
Arkansas  River — Purcell.  Indian  Territory,  on  tho 
West  Bank  of  the  Canadian  River  — A Group  of 
Boomers’  TeDta  — A Boomer’s  “Dug-out,”  309: 
Map,  350;  A “Boomer”  Family— A “Boomer’s” 
Wifo,  351;  Scenes  and  Incidents  of  the  Settlement 
of,  392 — Tho  Founding  of  the  Cities  in,  393. 

"Old  Mechanic,  The ’’—painting  by  J.  G.  Brown.  141. 

Omaha.  Nebraska,  The  City  of,  and  its  Architectural 
Features— Post- olllce— Chamber  of  Commerce— 
Douglas  County  Court  house— Young  Men’s  Chris- 
tian Association  Building — View  of  tho  City  from 
the  Tower  of  the  Court-house  — Brownell  Hall  — 
Kountzo  Memorial  Lutheran  Church— Triuity  Ca- 
thedral-High School,  138, 139. 

Opera— Tho  First  Sceno  of  Wagner’s  “Das  Rhcingold," 
os  Presented  at  tho  Metropolitan  Opera-house, 
New  York,  61.  73;  Theodore  Reichmanu— Heinrich 
Yogi.  953.  (See  also  "Theatre.”) 

Opertl.  Albert:— “Farewell,”  453. 

Orange,  Lemon,  and  Grape  Trade,  Tho— A Ix-mon  Grove 
at  Equa,  Italy— A Bit  In  tho  Garden  of  a I-emon 
Grower— Packing  Lemons  at  Palermo,  64;  Inspect- 
ing a Cargo  of  Lemons  on  tho  Dock  at  New  York 
—Brown*  Seccombs  — A Fruit-carrying  Steam- 
ship—An  Auction  Sale  of  Lemons  — An  Auction 
Sale  of  Grapes,  65. 

Orchestra  at  Lunch,  746. 

Oregon.  (See  “ Portland.  ”) 


Oregon,  Portland,  The  City  of,  274,  275. 

Ouray.  Colorado— The  Toll  gate— Bear  Creek  Falls,  465; 
Ouray,  Colorado.  4«lti,  467;  Ouray  and  Silverton 
Toll  Road— Uncapaligro  Bridge— l ucapahgro  Peak, 
468. 

Ovorend.  W.  H. : — An  English  Foot  ball  Match— “Eng- 
land t'.»,  Scotland.”  906.  907. 

Owen  Sound,  From,  to  Mackinac: — Sault  Ste.  Marie  (The 
Soo)  Rapids  from  the  old  State  Lock  or  55  now  in 
the  Course  of  Reconstruction  - Distant  View  of 
Mackinac  Island— Passing  through  tin*  New  United 
States  Lock— Looking  toward  SU|K:rior  from  tho 
West  End  or  Canal  ("Soo")  -Rums  ol  tho  Bruce 
Copper  Mines.  North  Shore  of  Huron  — Arch 
Rock,  Mackiuac  Island,  796-  797;  Killariiey  -Nar- 
row Channel  near  Spanish  River— Unwilling  Pas- 
sengers—Little  Current  — Owen  Sound  from  tho 
Quarry— The  Arch  from  tho  I-uko— A Corner  of 
the  Old  Fort,  Mackinac  Island,  797. 

Oyster,  The  Maryland,  Business — An  Oyster  Speculator 
Testing  a Cargo — A Southern  Oyster  Peddler.  173. 

Ozokerite— Pleasant  Valley  Juuenou.'l'lab.  with  the  Lo- 
cution of  the  Ozokerite  Deposits  in  the  Background 
— Mouth  of  the  luclined  Tunnel  where  tho  First 
Paying  Vein  of  Ozokerilo  was  Struck,  132. 


P. 


Paintings:— National  Academv  of  Design,  108, 109;  Fill- 
ing tho  Li  re-boat.  38s,  :M9;  “The  Ascension,”  428 ; 
“The  Lock,"  665;  Portrait  of  Christian  l’uul  van 
Beercsteyu  of  Delft,  773  ; Returning  from  tho 
Wreck,  944,  945.  (See  also  “ Paris  Salon.  ”) 

Pan-American  Congress  Delegates,  869;  Reception  at  the 
Union  League  Club,  1048. 

Pandect,  by  Pancoast.  675. 

Papoose— “He  Too  Carried  Bundles,”  969;  The  “Object 
that  he  Drew  from  it,"  etc.,  972;  “I  Feel  Better 
Now” — “It  was  a Very  Different  Papoose,”  etc., 
973. 

Parades.  (See  “ Centennial  Celebration.”) 

Paris:— Americans  in  Pans— In  the  Flower  Market  at 
tho  Madeleine,  41;  American  Artists  at  the  Paris 
Salon,  321-324  ; Notes  on  the  Parisian  Theatres, 
395  ; A Wet  Day  on  the  Parisian  Boulevard,  456, 
457  ; Sketches  from  the  Paris  Exposition,  492  ; 
Tho  Phonograph  at  the  Paris  Exhibition.  525  ; 
“You  wdl  take  us  to  Paris,  Papa?"  576;  Tho 
Egyptian  Street  at  the  Paris  Exhibition,  625;  Din- 
ing on  the  Seine,  640;  Back  from  Paris — Passing 
the  Ordeal  of  the  Custom  house  Inspectress,  733. 

Paris  Salon,  American  Artists  at  the — “LcSoir” — “Ar- 
cossilu  ub  Angelis,”  321;  “Charlotte  Corday  in 
Prison  ”— “A  Rainy  Day  at  Coucarneau  ”— “ For- 
est of  Rambouillel  ” — "Mousse  a la  Mor”—  “An 
Accident  at  Sea,”  322;  " Form  lores  Hollaudaiscs  ” 
—“A  Foggy  Morning  at  Venice  "—“The  Samis  of 
Raguones”— “Gamins  Hoilaudais”—  open  air 
Restaurant  at  Lahore  ” — “A  la  Fontaine  line  St. 
Meilard, ” 323;  “Autumn  ’’—“The  Blessing  of  tho 
Boats  ” — “ Tho  Buriul  nCaii  Indian  Chief ' ’—  “ Dans 
la  Prairie"— “My  Daughter  Agues  “ ItgaliUi,” 


Parisian  Theatres,  Notes  on  the.  395. 

Parvenu,  No,  About  Him  (comic),  1015. 

Pat,  tho  Ago  of  (comic).  759. 

Peacemaker,  The  (comic),  1035. 

Pearce,  Charles  Sprague:— “Saint  Gcnevi&vo,”  269. 

Peddler,  The  Country,  943. 

Pennell,  Joseph :— “A  French  High-road,"  680. 

Pennington.  Harper:— “ The  Rescue.”  180. 

Pennsylvania,  Camp  Sheridan,  United  States  Cavalry  at, 

“Pennsylvania,”  Lino-of-battle  Ship,  118,  119. 

Pennsylvania  Militia,  353. 

Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania  : — First  City  Troop,  353; 
Rapid  Sketches  at  tho  Field  Day  'of  the  Phila- 
delphia, HUS;  Recent  Additions  to  ihe  Commercial 
Architecture  of  Philadelphia — Provident  Building 
—Union  Trust  Company— l’enu  Mutual  Insurance 
Company  — Girard  Trust  Company  — City  Trust 
Company  — University  Library— Lucas  Building— 
American  Life  Insurance  Company,  837. 

“Philadelphia.”  The  United  States  Cruiser — Tho  Launch 


of  H 


745. 


l's,  127. 


s Exhibition,  525. 


Phonogra 

Phonograph  The,  al 

Physique,  A Good  (comic),  35. 

Picket,  The  Ambushed,  449. 

Picket  Post,  A,  in  the  Indian  Country,  613. 

“ Piotii,”  419. 

Pigeons.  (See  “ American  Game  Birds,”  809.) 

Pike's  Peak  Trail,  Sheltered  Falls,  397. 

Pilgrim  Monument.  The.  644.  645. 

Pioneers,  Titled  Canadian — Settler's  Sod  Cabin— Interior 
of  Sod  Cabin  on  the  Prairies— White  Wood,  a Set- 
tlement on  the  Prairie— Prairie  Sod  Stable— Dr. 
Rudolph  Myer’s  Place  on  the  Pipestone — Trained 
Ox  team.  448. 

Pittsburgh,  Work  of  the  Tornado  at,  48,  49. 

Platt,  C.  A.  :— “Havre,”  108.  109. 

Players’  Cli’ii,  The:— Writing  Alcove— Entrance— Hall 
Mantel— Main  Stairway — Library— Booth  Pitcher 
-Loving  Cup—  Edwin  Booth's  Room  — Dining 
Room,  44;  Busts  lor  the  Players'  Club,  493. 

Playwrights,  American.  97-100. 

Pleasant  Valley,  l ull,  132. 

Plover.  (See  “ American  Game  Birds,”  893.) 

Plymouth,  Massachusetts,  The  Pilgrim  Monument,  644, 


Poets,  Homes  of  the  German.  845-848. 

Polar  Regions—"  Farewell,”  453. 

Police:  — Mounted  Policemen  Arresting  Burglars  Up- 
town in  New  York.  93;  Fire  Insurance  and  Lifo 
Saving,  177;  The  Police  general’s  Morning  Recep- 
tion at  St.  Petersburg,  224,  225;  The  United  Suites 

Political  Equation  in’ New  York  (comic),  855. 

Polo:  — Polo  at  Cedarliurst.  following  page  768;  Polo 
Game,  A Dash  in  the.  80S. 

Porter,  Admiral,  in  1805,  k_>8 

Portland.  Oregon,  The  City  of— Harvey  W.  Scott— Judge 
Matthew  I*.  Deady— William  Reid— General  View 
of  the  City  — Portland  Savings  bank — Tho  High- 
school — First  National  Bank.  274;  William  Sargent 
Ladd  — Henry  Failing— The  Post  .olllce  — A Street 
View— The  River  Front  — A Beneticeut  Josh- 
Front  Street — A Devil  Josh,  275. 

Portugal.  Delagoa  Bav,  577. 

Potomac,  The  Flood  on  tho.  472. 

Poughkoopsio,  tho  Bridge  over  tho  Hudson  at,  27. 

“Powhatan,”  The,  118.  119. 

Present,  A,  to  tho  Company  Commander,  1. 

President  Harrison.  (See  “Harrison.  President.") 

President's  Message.  The  (comic),  1003. 

“Princeton.”  Steam  Frigate,  118.  119. 

Princeton -Yale  Foot  ball  Match,  976,  977. 

Prize  Cups.  (See  ••  Yachts. ") 

Processions.  (See  “Inauguration  of  President  Harri- 
son”; "Centennial  Celebration.”) 

Professional  Pride  (comic).  231. 

Pueblo  Indiana  (See  “Tho  Heart  of  New  Mexico.”  729- 
732.) 

“Puritan,”  Tho  Monitor,  13. 

Pyramids— On  the  Outskirts  of  Cairo  with  the  Pyramids 
in  the  Distance,  1U26,  1027. 


Q 

Quail.  (Soo  “American  Game  Birds,”  809  ) 

Quaint  Old  Thoroughfare,  A: — “I’ielii,”  419;  Rue  do  la 
Boucherie,  Limoges,  420. 

Quarantine,  Tho  Cattle,  724. 

Quebec,  Tho  landslide  at.  769. 

Queer,  A,  Marine  Residence,  688. 

Queer  Residence,  A,  772. 

R. 


Race  between  tho  Pilot  boat  “ Hesper  ” and  the  Fishing 
Schooner  “ Fredonia  ’ off  Boston  Harlsir,  793,  799. 

Race  track,  on  tho,  A Handicap  for  all  Ages.  805. 

Railroads :— wreck  or  the  Railroad  Cars  and  Viaduct 
at  St.  George,  Ontario,  2u7  ; Wreck  of  the  Great 
Flood  and  the  Process  of  Repairs  on  tho  Penn- 
sylvania Railroads,  496,  497  ; Down  the  Grade  from 
tho  Divldo — Section  Hands  going  to  Camp  for  Pro- 
visions,  621. 


Ringer,  H W :— Busby's  Reach  on  tho  Thames,  108, 109. 

Reading.  (See  " Work  of  the  Tornado,”  48,  49.) 

Real  Estate  in  New  York  - Nos.  1 aud  3 Broadway  in 
1828— The  Washington  Building.  Main  Entrance — 
View  from  the  Bay —Broadway  in  1889— Atlantic 
Garden  House.  9 Broadway,  in  1765.  852;  Old  Broad 
street— The  i Hd  McCom'b  Mansion  — City  Hotel, 
Broadway.  18pg— Aldrich  Court,  Sad;  Broad  Street 
and  Exchange  Place  about  lnso— No.  2 Broadway, 
corner  ol  Murketlield  Street,  1798 — Map,  864. 

Reason  Why.  The  (cumtci.  528. 

Reception  on  a Yacht,  A.  684,685. 

Roliuu,  Ada.  ils  “ Katharine  ” in  “Tho  Taming  of  the 
Shrew,”  237. 

Reid,  Robert:— “The  Blessing  of  the  Boats,”  324. 

Reinhart,  C.  S.  : — A New-Year’s  Call  in  New  York  in  1640, 
4;  Sketches  from  the  Paris  Exposition,  492;  Tho 
Phonograph  at  the  Paris  Exposition,  525;  “Throw- 


ing the  Wanga  * 57.1 ; Americans  in  I’uris— Dining 
on  the  Seine.  640. 

Remington.  Frederic: — Auction  Sale  of  Blooded  Stock  at 
tho  American  Horse  Exchange,  New  York,  28; 
Hunting  tho  Prong  horn  Antelope  in  California, 
81;  Antelope  Killing  a “ Rattler,”  87  ; Mounted 
Policemen  Arresting  Burglars  Uptown  in  New 
York,  93;  Horse  raising  in  the  Northwest.  172;  Tho 
Last  Lull  in  the  Fight,  244.  245;  Cheyenne  Scouts 
- Patrolling  the  Big  timber  of  the  North  Canadian, 
Oklahoma,  264.  265;  Tho  Frontier  Trooper's  Than- 
atopsis,  277  ; President  Harrison  Reviewing  tho 
G.  A.  R.  Parade,  363;  Boll-lighting  iu  Mexico,  432, 
433.  441,  etc.  ; The  Ambushed  Picket.  449;  On  the 
Bridle  Path, Central  Park,  New  York,  54U.  541 ; Cav- 
alry m an  Arizona  Sand  storm,  740,  741;  Rapid 
Sketches  at  the  Field  Day  of  tho  Philadelphia  City 
Troop.  80H  ; Silver  Mining  at  Zacatecas,  841-844  ; 
Skirmish  Line  Target  Practice  in  the  Regular 
Army,  861;  Mexican  Burros,  960;  Christmas  at 
the  Hacienda— Illustration  to,  980;  Cow-boys  Com- 
ing to  Town  for  Christmas,  101  tt,  1017. 

Rcnouard.  Paul:— Henry  C.  Yarrow,  M.D. — Captain  Clar- 
ence K.  Dutton  and  Professor  Frank  \V.  Clarke, 
144;  General  Stewart  van  Vliet,  221. 

Republican  Club-house.  The  Proposed  New,  860. 

Rcs|MmsibiIity,  Placing  the  (comic),  136. 

Rkstaikaxts: — A Restaurant  in  the  French  Quarter, 
79;  A Japanese  Restaurant  iu  New  York.  708; 
Sketches  in  a Bowery  Restaurant,  725;  A Sicilian 
Cafe  in  New  York.  877. 

Revenue  - cutter,  A United  States,  Succoring  a Ship  in 
Distress,  32. 

“Rhcingold,  Das,”  Tho  First  Scone  of  Wagner’s,  ns  Pre- 
sented at  the  Melrojiolitaii  < tpera  house.  New  York, 
61 ; The  Make-up  of  the  Castle  and  Rainbow  Scene 
of  “Das  Rlieingold” — Scene  I.  of  “Das  Rhein- 
gold  ” from  Behind,  73. 

Rhode  Island  Militia.  353. 

Richards,  William  T. :— “The  Shores  of  Rude.”  108,  109. 

Richmond  County  Hunt  and  Ball;  The,  832.  8d:t. 

Riding: — On  the  Bridle  Path.  Central  Park.  New  York, 
640,  541 ; Selecting  a Saddle-horse,  856,  857.  (Sco 


Righteous  Protest,  A (comic),  340. 

Rio  Grande,  Along  the  — A Street  in  Matamorns  — The 
Southern  Boundary  of  tlio  United  States— Mexican 
Wooden  Wheel  Carl — Rio  Grande  Canon — A View 
of  Juarez,  Chihuahua.  157;  Rio  Grande  — Wagon 
Wheel  Gap.  158:  Pueblo  of  Texas,  158.  159;  1-ako 
Sta.  Maria,  Antelope  Park,  159;  Plaza  de  Armas.  1 21- 
redo— Remains  of  the  Butlerlleld  Overland  Stago 
Station— Mexican  Frontier  Custom-house— A Mex- 
ican, 160. 

Riots.  (See  “ Now  York  “ Brooklyn  ”) 

River,  The  Hidden,  881.  .883. 

Road,  A French  High-.  680. 

Roads  and  Road-making  — Thomas  Telford — John  L. 
Macadam.  633;  Diagrams.  633~ii;tti;  Asphalt  Pave- 
ment on  Madison  A\  miiie  at  Twenty  eighth  Street, 
New  Yurk  — Mac, id. mi  Read  ncaf  High  llridgo. 
New  York.  634;  Madison  Avenue.  New  York,  al 
East  Forty-tilth  Street,  634,  <735;  New  York  Av- 
enue, Washington,  D C. — Old  Albany  Post  road 
above  New  York  City,  635;  Granite  Pavement  on 
Fifth  Avenue  at  Thirty-ninth  Street.  New  York,  636. 

“Roanoke,” Triple  lurreteii  Monitor.  118, 119. 

Robbing  Peter  to  Pay  Paul  (comic),  963. 

Robinson,  Th. :— N’ormandv  Interior,  108, 109. 

Roinnsoii,  Will  S :— 111  Port,  pis,  109. 

Rockaway  Bench,  Holiday making  it  653. 

Rogers,  W.  A. : — Farmer  Stehluns  at  the  Bat.  21 ; A Scene 
in  the  French  Quarter,  78;  A Restaurant  in  the 
French  Quarter,  79;  The  Sandal-maker  of  Baby- 
lon, 145;  Preparing  Nets  for  Shad  Fishing,  308; 
Removing  the  Telegraph  Polos  in  Union  Square, 
New  York  City,  337;  Tho  Centennial  Ball,  372; 
Market  Gardening,  Uptown,  in  New  York.  416; 
The  Flood  at  Johnstown.  Pennsylvania — The  Scene 
at  the  Bridge,  476,477;  The  Disaster  ul  Johnstown, 
New  York,  572;  Grand  Street,  New  York,  at  Night, 
604,  6o5;  A Day  at  the  Fishing  Banks,  620 ; A Board 
of  Healtii  Doctor  in  a New  York  Tenement,  637 ; A 
Japanese  Restaurant  in  New  York,  708;  A Sicilian 
Cafe  in  New  York.  877;  Tammany  “Workers"  at 
the  Polls  in  Pell  Street— The  Beginning  of  a Free 
Fight,  920;  Secretary  Tracy’s  Good-bye  to  tho 
Fleet.  961;  Wash  Pay’annmg'  the  Tenements,  1012; 
Old  Sid’s  Christmas,  104b:  A Misllt  Country  Ed- 
itor, 1045-1047. 

Romance,  A,  of  Tompkins  Square— “One  night  as  ho 
sat  beside  the  oven  smoking  his  second  pipe,  he 
found  himself  thinking,”  313 ; “ When  the  dough 
was  parked  iu  earthen  pots,”  etc. — “Tho  young 
apprentice  was  almost  smothered  in  the  dough 
trough  ”—“  But  it  was  not  until  Minna  said  very 
faintly,  yet  with  a heavenly  sweetness  in  her 

Rowing  :— The  Yale  ’’Varsity  Crew  out  for  a Spin,  520, 
521;  Somethin’ I (comic),  739. 

Russet  Shoe.  The  (comic).  611. 

Russia  — The  Police  general’s  Morning  Reception  at  St. 
Petersburg,  224,  225. 


S. 


Saddle  noiisB.  Selecting  a,  856,  857. 

“ Sail-maker,  The.”  949. 

Sailors',  Soldiers’  and.  Monument  of  the  State  of  Indi- 
ana, 728. 

“Saint  Genevieve.”  269. 

Snmany,  Madame  Jeanne.  396. 

Samoa:  — Maps  — German  Gun  boats  In  tho  Harbor  of 
Apia.  91;  Samoan  Sea -canoes  — King  Tamascsn, 
Supported  by  the  Germans  — The  United  States 
Coaling  Station,  Pago  Pago  — King  Mabetoa,  De- 
posed by  the  Germans  — Interior  of  a Samoan 
House,  92;  The  U.  S.  Steamer  " Vandal  ia  ” — Tho 
U.  S.  Steamer  “Nipsic  ” — The  U.  S.  Steamer 
“Trenton  ” — The  late  Captain  C.  M.  Sclioonniaker 
of  the  “ Vaudalia”  — The  Harbor  of  Apia,  with 
Men  of  war  at  Anchor,  288. 

San  Francisco,  Sicilian  and  Italian  Fishermen’s  Dock  at, 
304,  305. 

San  Rafael  and  the  Golden  Gate  — Point  Reyes— Grand 
Avenue,  Coleman  Tract  — Old  Palms  at  Old  San 
Diego  — Hall  McAllister’s  Home— View  from  SL 
Rafael  Hotel  Tower — A Typical  Private  Residence, 
72. 

Sandal  maker  of  Babylon,  Tho,  745. 

Saud-pii>er.  (Soo  “American  Game  Birds,”  809.) 

Sand-storm,  Arizona,  Cavalry  in  an.  740,  741. 

Sardino  and  Mackerel  Fishing— Cleaning  Mackerel  with 
Brush-wheel  for  Canning— Tagging  a Fish— Clean- 
ing Fish — Packing  Sardines  iu  Cans — A Mackerel 
Schooner  and  Boats,  229 

Sargent.  John  S. ;— Ellon  Terry  as  Lady  Macbeth.  409. 

Satterlee,  Walter:— Decorating  the  t >ld  Manor  house,  269. 

Sault  Sto.  Mario  Rapids.  797. 

Schell,  F.  Cresson: — The  Wreck  of  the  Great  Flood  and 
the  Process  of  Repairs  ahuig  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroads,  496,  497;  Tin-  Launch  of  tho 'United 
States  Cruiser  “ Plidadolphin.”  745;  The  Sham 
Nnval  Battle  at  Baltimore;  The  Bombardment  of 
Fort  McHenry,  756. 

Schell,  Frank  II  :— The  “ America's  " Cop,  686-592. 

Schell  and  Hogan:—' The  Defences  of  Halifax.  Nova  Scotia, 
153;  The  Great  Fire  on  the  River  Front  between 
Fifty-ninth  aud  Sixty  fifth  Streets,  New  York,  345; 
Main  Struct,  Johnstown,  473;  Tho  Broken  South 


Fork  Dam  — Relief  Station  and  Morgue  at  tho 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  Staton,  481 ; Detroit  and 
her  International  Fair  and  Exhibition,  670,671; 
Terminal  Facilities  of  New  York,  693-696;’  The 
Newiairt  Club  house  of  the  New  York  Yacht'ciuh, 
697;  A Sceno  of  Destruction  at  Low  Moor,  near 
Long  Branch,  during  the  Storm,  7fi<);  Manhattan 
Beach  during  the  Storm.  761;  Scone  at  the  loot 
of  Barclay  Street,  New  York— The  Music  pavilion 
and  lawn  at  Manhattan  Bench  during  the  Storm  — 
The  Landslide  at  Quebec,  769;  Alter  the  Storm 
at  Atlantic  City,  781;  Government  Snag  boat  Ko 
moving  Obstructions  from  the  Channel  of  a West 
eru  River,  865. 

Schiller.  (See  “ Homes  of  the  German  Poets."  846-848  ) 

Schools  :— Girls’  High  School— Georgia  School  of  Tech- 
nology, 624:  Case  School,  Cleveland.  897. 

Schooner  Yachts,  The  Prize  Goelet  Cup  for,  666. 

Scouts.  Cheyenne,  at  Drill,  405. 

Sculpture— The  Cast  of  Baryc’s  Great  Work,  “The  Lion 
and  the  Ser|>enl,"  913. 

Sea-nymphs,  A Group  of,  608. 

Seu  shore,  A Midsummer  Night.  681. 

Seattle  :— Bird’s  eye  View  of,  473;  The  Great  Fire  at,  601. 

Secret  Service.  The  United  Stales — Printing  tho  “Queer.” 
—A  Relic  of  a Ku-KIux  Hunt,  766;  The  Elite  of 
Criminals— The  I/iwTyi*-  of  Criminals,  767;  A Cor- 
ner in  the  Chiefs  Private  (mice,  768. 

Secretary  Tracy’s  Good  bye  to  the  Fleet,  961. 

Selecting  a Saddle  horse,  856,  857. 

Selkirks,  the  Great  Glacier  of  the.  616.  617. 

Seventh  Regiment:— The  New  Colonel  of  the  Sevei 
Regiment.  OOO;  The  Band  of  the  Seventh  Regim 


th 


n tho  March.  786.  787. 

Scwers-The  Hidden  River.  881-883. 

Sewing  on  the  New  Stars.  600. 

Shad  tishing,  Pnqiaring  Nets  for.  308. 

Sheltered  Falls,  Pike’s  Peak  Trail,  397. 

Shies  :— Winter  on  the  Atlantic  - A United  States  Reve- 
nue-cutter Succoring  a Ship  in  Distress,  32;  Build- 
ing the  New  War  Ship  “Maine  ” at  Hie  Brooklyn 
Navy-yard.  193;  Evolution  of  tho  Ocean  Steam- 
ship, 254,  255. 

Sicilian  nnd  Italian  Fishermen’s  Dock  at  San  Francisco 
304.  305,  A Sicilian  Care  in  Now  York,  S77. 

Sicily,  Scenes  in.  437. 

Silver  Mining  at  Zacatecas— Tho  Water  Hoist— Break- 
ing ami  Sorting  Ore— Grinding  Ore  in  the  Arrasire. 
841;  Washing  the  Lavaci.  ro.  842;  Mex.can  Miners 
at  Work— Drilling,  843;  The  ltcpasa  of  the  Torta — 
Off  Duly.  844. 

Singular  Mistake,  A (comic),  919. 

Sketches  from  ihe  Twenty-second  Annual  Exhibition  of 
the  American  Water  color  Society  at  tho  National 
Acadeinyjif  Design.  Ids,  109. 

n the  Regular  Armv,  861. 
”•  - s.41;  In  Maorl  laind, 
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LL  D . II ish. >p  of  New  York,  7*9,  The  North  Mem 
ows.  Central  Park,  804;  The  Autumn  Reception  , 
the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,  909;  The  Fir 
Thanksgiving.  932,  933;  Papoose,  969,  973;  11 
Albany  Depot,  989-1008. 

Smillie,  J.  I)  :— The  Passing  Herd,  108,  109. 

Smithsonian  Institute— The  Nuliouul  Museum  a 
inglon,  24. 

Snake  Dance,  Tho,  of  the  Moqui  Indians,  872,  873. 

Suipo.  (See  “American  Game  Birds." 893.) 

Snyder,  W.  P.  : — Buying  Easter  Flowers,  297;  Tho  Cen- 
tennial Banquet.  373;  The  Ruined  Roman  Catholic 
Church  at  Johnstown,  485;  A Collegiate  Gamo  ol 
Bose  hull,  704,  705. 

Society.  Readings  in  Polite  (comic),  55. 

“ Soir.  I.o, ” 321. 

Soldiers:— Memorial  Arch,  Brooklyn,  657;  Soldiers'  nnd 
Sailors’  Monument  of  the  Stale  of  Indiana,  now 
in  Course  of  Erection  at  Indianapolis.  728.  (See 
“Centennial Celebration,"  “Army.”  “Germany  ”| 

“Soo,”  The,  797. 

South  Carolina  Militia,  353. 

Spain.  Jose  Zorilla,  the  National  Poet  of, ’584. 

“ Sperial  Correspondent,  Tho,"  669. 

“Spirit  of  Hie  Times”  Futurity  Cup.  820. 

Spokane  Falls,  Washington  Territory,  before  tho  Great 


Fin 
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if  the,  of  Evolution.  929. 

Stable#.  (See  “The  Development  of  the  American  Trot- 
ting Horse,"  672-676. ) 

Stained  Glass.  The  Renaissance  of — Memorial  Window 
of  Helrli  A.  Arnes.  565;  The  Goddard  Memorial 
Window,  566;  Memorial  Window  in  Church  at 
Oceanic,  New  Jersey  — Memorial  Window  in  tho 
Church  of  the  Ascension,  New  York— “Tho  Vision 
ofSt.  John,”  567 ; “ Hector  and  A rdromacho’’— Car- 
toon for  Stained  Glass  Window,  568. 

Stnnilnnd,  C.  J. — " Reluming  from  the  Wreck.”  944,  945. 

State kh  :— The  Statue  of  Lafayette  for  the  City  of  Wash- 
ington. 12;  French’s  Statue  of  Lewis  Cass,  164; 
Recently  Discovered  old  Greek  Statuettes.  185 ; 
Busts  for  the  Players'  Club,  493;  Venus  nf  Vienne, 
636;  The  Berohua  Statue.  .639;  Mural  Statue  in 
High  Relief  of  Ex  President  McCosh  of  Princeton, 
58b;  Statue  of  Goethe  and  Schiller.  Weimar — Tho 
Proposed  Statue  of  Goethe  to  l>e  Erected  in  Cen- 
tral Park,  864  ; Statue  of  General  Moses  Cleveland, 
897. 

Statuettes  — Old  Greek,  Recently  Discovered — A Market 
Scene  in  Ancient  Greece—  Ul)  sses  Before  Calypso 
— A Muse  Kneeling  at  a Burial  Urn.  185. 

Steamers:--  Sunday  “ Boats’  Muster"  on  an  Ocean  Steam- 
er. 148,  149;  Crossing  the  English  Channel,  412, 
413;  On  an  Ocean  Steamer, The  First  Breakfast  at 
Sea,  425;  “Steamer  Day”  in  New  York,  (’>09;  A 
len,  651;  Sketches  of  a Transatlantic  Voy 


Steam  s 

of  No 
Steel— The 


Idol. 


■an,  from  tho  “Savannah  ” to  the  “City 


” 254. 


i-'tion  of  the  Air  in  a Robert  Convertor- 
ion  or  the  Air  in  a Bessemer  Converter, 
151 ; A Bessemer  Converter.  152. 

Sterner,  Albert  F.. :— “Tottie.”  108, 109. 

“Stih-tto,”  Torpedo-boat,  118,  119. 

Sl.-Gaiidcns,  Augustus:— Centennial  Medal  by  Augustus 
St.-Guudens.336;  Mural  Statue  of  Dr.  McCosh,  680. 

SL  Maurice  River,  On  tho— A Camp  Candlestick.  605 ; 
Urand’mer— Working  uji  a Rapido  Manigance  (Riv- 
er SL  Maurice)— The  landing  at  Grandes  Piles, 
606  ; Riviere  aux  Rats.  506.  507  ; Rapide  Croeho 
Mountain— The  Portage— La  Tuque-On  the  Bos- 
tonnais  River.  507. 

St.  Pktkkmbeko,  Rissia:— The  Police  general’s  Morning 
Reception  al  St.  Petersburg,  224,  225;  Going  to  a 
Firo  in  St.  Petersburg,  Russia,  284,  285. 

Stories — An  Idyl  of  the  East  Side.  629. 

Storm,  The  Great:— O11  the  Porch  of  the  Hotel  Brighton 
during  the  Storm  al  Atlantic  City,  763;  A Scene 
of  Destruction  at  Low  Moor,  near  Long  Brunch, 
during  tho  Storm,  760;  Manhattan  Beach  during 
the  Storm— Destruction  or  the  Marino  Railway. 
761 ; Scene  at  the  Fool  of  Barclay  Street— Tho 
Music  Pavilion  and  Iztwn  at  Manhattan  Beach  dur- 
ing the  Storm — Tho  Storm  at  Ashury  Park,  762; 
Alter  the  Storm  at  Atlantic  City.  781. 

Story.  Julian:—  Charlotte  Cordav  in  Prison.  322. 

Street  car  Strike  in  Brooklyn— Starling  tho  First  Car, 


104. 

Street  car  Strike  in  New  York— A Riot  on  Forty 

■Street,  near  Broadway  — Starting  a Car  on  1110 
Sixth  Avenue  Liue,  105;  Tho  Mob  Charging  on  a 

Street-cars:— The  Electric  Motor  Applied  to  Street-cars, 
749-752;  What  it  is  Coming  to  (comic).  1003. 

Strikes.  (See  “ New  York  ’’ ; “ Brooklyn.  ”) 

Stroll,  A.  Through  South  Street —“( li’rn  lukkin’  fur 
the  lobster's  name,  sorr  " — “ Ruth  ’’  on  Smith 
Street— The  Professor  of  Tattooing  at  Work.  387. 

Substitute,  A (comic),  331. 

Sugnr  Swindle,  The  Electric,  247. 

Suggestion.  A (comic),  76. 

Summer  Resorts,  Some  Western,  780. 
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INDEX. 


Sunday  “ Boats’  Muster”  on  an  Ocean  Steamer.  148;149. 

Slppi.k.mksts  : — Evolution  of  till-  i-frry  -lm.it, 

Corea,  TIj.  1 l-in.l.  :t.  to;  City  of  Asp-  n < ..L 

orailo  :,7  6u:  fl.o  loivign  Element  in  V-w  York 
City ---The  I'  rendi,  77-*o;  American  w rights  on 

tlio  Aim  I < all  Drama.  97-10'J;  Evolution  of  tliu 


III 


i'  Will 


>47- 


o Hidden  Riv. 


Tort  ion  of  the  rdd  Seminary— The  Chapel  — Oak 


lid 


English  Football.  <903  -Uo«;  Nancieliel,  941  -944, 
965-968;  The  Albany  Depot,  9b'J,  luu.VlOOS ; Tlio 
Nile  Valley,  1025-1027. 

Suspended  Animation  (comic),  15. 

Symington,  James,  l’aiuling  by — “Betsy,”  108, 100. 

T, 

“ Tamino  of  the  Shrew,”  Adn  Rohan  ns  “ Katharine  ” in 
the,  237. 

Tammany  Hall:— The  “Rig  Four”  of  Tammany  Hall, 
653;  Tammany  “Workers”  at  the  Dolls  in  Dell 
Street — The  Beginning  of  a Froo  Fight,  020. 

Target  Practice,  Skirmish  Line,  in  the  Regular  Army — 
Infantry  Filo- closer  — Infantry  tiring  with  the 
“Texas  Grip”— An  Arrangement  in  Horse  flesh 
and  Black— At  GOO  Yards,  Cavalry— Volley  Firing, 
Cavalry.  861. 

Telegraph— Electric  Lighting  in  New  York,  593. 

Telegraph  Poles.  Removing  the,  in  Union  Square,  New 
York  City’,  337. 

Telephone,  Edison’s  Long  Distance,  127. 

Tenement,  New  York,  a Board  of  Health  Doctor  in  a,  G37. 

Tenements,  Wash  Day  Among  the,  1012. 

Terminal  Facilities  of  New  York— North  River  Tow- boat 
Making  up  Tow  in  East  River— Canal-lioat  Rocks, 
East  River— Steam-towing  Canal  boat,  Erie  Canal, 
693;  Tow  of  Iccbarges,  North  River — Pennsylvania 
and  Erio  Grain  Elevators,  Jersey  City— Barge  Light- 
er in  Tow  — Pennsylvania  Railroad  Steam  ship 
Docks,  Jersey  City,  694;  Loading  Cattle  from  old 
Ferry-boat  to  “Tramp”  Steam -ship — Loading 
Steamer  by  Floating  Elevator— Steam  Lighter  Tow- 
ing Sailing  Lighter — Atlantic  Docks,  Brooklyn,  695; 
Sailing  Lighters,  Winter  — Transferring  Freight- 
cars— The  New  West  Street,  696. 

Terra  cotta  Groups,  185. 

Terry,  Ellen,  as  Lady  Macbeth,  408. 

Texas,  Along  the  Rio  Grande,  157. 

“Texas,”  Armored  Battle  Ship,  118, 119. 

Thnnatopsls,  The  Frontier  Trooper's,  277. 

Tuaxksoi vi.no : — The  First  Thanksgiviug,  932,  933; 
Thanksgiving  Chorus,  A (comic),  935;  Uncle  Sara’s 
Thanksgiving  (comic),  964. 

Theatre  — also  “Opera,”  “Drama”: — Ada  Rohan  as 
“ Kathariue”  in  the  “Taming  of  the  Shrew” — 
Macbeth  at  tho  Lyceum,  237 ; Behind  the  Foot- 
lights. 431. 

Theatres,  Parisian,  Notes  on  the.  395. 

Theological  Seminary,  The  General,  of  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church,  Chelsea  Square,  New  York— A 


ad  'cs.  The  Work  of  the,  at  Pittsburgh,  Reading, 
Brooklyn,  and  Niagara— Track  of  the  Tornado— 

house  — Wreck  of  the  Niagara  Bridge -Front  of 


" Dynamite  Cruiser,  118,  119. 


Waoner’s  Opera.  (See  “Opera.”) 
Walden.  Lionel :— An  Accident  at  Sea,  322. 
Walker,  Horatio:— A Pastoral,  108,  109. 


of  the,  118,  119:  War 


War 


iker— Bending  a Frame—  Pickling  and 
toi  l Plates.  PJJ  (See  also  ■■  Naval.  ') 
er,  Fulton'S.  ('•Fulton  the  First'  ) — 


Fr§ 


“ Pri 


edarlmrsl,  following 

Band  on  the 

track— A Handicap 
roops  at  a German 
Admiral  Porter  in 
my  Hunt  and  Halt, 
on  of  the  New  York 


n Yale  Fool  ball 
i*77 ; Tlio  British 
[Colored  Supplo- 


; 'Slid 


.'  III- 


402 : Flo, 


r the  > 


t Wasl 


Character  Bits,  tool ; A N<o  „ e at  Sea,  1002. 
“Trenton.”  The  l\  S Rtemncr.  2*8. 

Trotting  Horse.  The  American,  Development  of,  673-676. 
Turkey.  Hunting  Wild,  bv  Moonlight  267. 

Twenty  second  Regiment  Armory  . 124. 

“Two  Idlers,”  269 

Tyler,  James  G. :— Christmas  Greeting,  1029. 


Ulrich,  Charles  F. :— “The  land  of  Prom  iso”— a Scono 
in  Castle  Garden,  8s.  89. 

Umbrellas— “ Fiends,”  879. 

Uuele  Mercury's  Moving—  “ What,  Pal  Hat,  Miss  Sally!” 
Indignantly  Lifting  the  Insulted  Hat  out  of  tho 
Box.  325. 

Union  League.  Tho  Reception  of  the  Pan-American  Dele- 
gates at  the,  1048. 

Universities.  (See  “Colleges”) 

Utah— “Ozokerite,”  132. 


“Valkyrie.”  Lord  Dunraven’s  Yacht,  500. 

Van  Ryu,  Rembrandt:— Portrait  of  Christian  Paul  van 
Bee  res  toy  n.  Burgomaster  of  Delft,  773. 

“ Vandalia,”  The  U.  S.  Steamer,  288. 

Venus,  The.  of  Vienne.  536. 

Vermont  Militia,  353. 

Vessels  :—“  Destruction  of  a Derelict  by  a United  Slates 
Naval  Cruiser.”  84;  “Commerce  on  the  Great 
Lakes,”  294,  295. 


W L 


. pin,  937. 

The  Trail-formation  of  the,  of  New  York  City: 
\n  Uriel  Window  on  West  end  Avenue  — The 
guild  Apartin 


■r  of  S. 


—Inter 


lid  We- 


il Ext 


Gymnasium  — Tho  Field  Observatory,  652;  Mark 

Hopkins  Recitation  Rooms.  554. 

Wilson.  Francis,  in  “The  Oolali,”  1021. 

Wine -making  — California  Wine  making— A Wine  Cellar 
—A  Wine  Press,  197 ; “ Hcnvy  clusters  of  Purpio 
Fruit  '—The  Boringer  Vineyard,  Napa  Valley,  pJH 
Tho  Hopper— “Cresla  Blanca”  Vineyard,  (ij’o  p,.j 
Motile  Valley.  199;  In  the  Fermenting  Room— ln 
the  shadow  of  the  Vino-leaves,  200. 

Winter  on  the  Atlantic— A United  Suites  Kevcnuo-cutter 
Succoring  a Slop  in  Distress,  32. 

Wisconsin.  (See  “Madison,  Wisconsin,”  248.) 

Wood,  S.  W.  : — "The  World  is  all  Awry,”  108, 109. 


Woi 


i’.  The  I 


e W. , 564. 


n.”  11*.  119. 

Ward.  Edgar  M. :— “The  Sail  maker.”  949. 

Wash  Day  Among  the  Tenements.  lol2. 

Washington,  D.  C.  : — The  Li  layette  Suit  no,  12;  A Sketch 
in  the  Cosines  Club,  144;  The  Arrival  of  Troops 


i Washington 

g Hie  Ball  n 
if  the  Presid 
the  Av 

imiguration  I’nrade,  Sup- 
16;  Cliureh  of  the  Oovo- 
Wusliitigton  Monument, 
toil,  472;  The  Divinity 
die  University  at  Wash- 
mal  Celo- 


1 with  < 


ingtoii.  D.  C..  912.  Iimiigiiratiou  ( 
bratioii  (see  “ Centeiinial  "). 

Wasiiimitun  Tkiikitohy: — Seattle,  Bird’s-cyo  View  of, 
473;  Spokane  Falls,  664. 

Water -color  Society,  The  American.  (See  “Nuliouol 
Academy  of  Design,''  108,  109.) 

Watering  (comic),  831. 

Waukesha,  7so. 

Wayside  Toilet.  A,  921. 

Wedding.  The  (comic),  56. 

Weeks,  Edwin  laird:—''  Ojicn  air  Restaurant  at  Lahore,” 

323. 

Weight.  A Heavy  (comic),  666. 


assachusells.  The  City  of — Jonas  G.  Clark— 
Hall— John  D.  Washburn— High  S liool 
— The  Clark  University  — R.R  Depot  — Central 
Church— Stale  Lunatic  Asylum— General  View  of 
Won-ester— Birthplace  of  George  Bancroft,  422, 423. 

World's  Fair,  The  Procoskh  : — Thu  World's  Fair  (com' 
ic).  6*3;  The  Pro] wised  Inwood  Site  for  the  Interna, 
timial  Exhiliilion  of  1*92,  Viewed  from  Fort  George, 
736;  The  Proposed  Site  at  Oak  arid  Barrette  Points 
j-'p^twood  Driving  Park 
1 -einotit  Park  and  the  ad 
-Map  showing  the  Silua. 
non  oi  an  me  rrm  ipai  Sites  under  Examination 
— The  Claremont  Park  lands.  764  ; Port  Morns, 
765  ; Map  of  Central  Park  abovo  the  Reservoir, 
Riverside  and  Moiningside  Parks,  and  adjoining 
lands,  782;  Father  Kim  kerlmckor  to  the  Invaders 
of  Central  Park.  7*4;  Tho  North  Meadows,  Centra) 
Park,  following  page  *04  ; View  of  the  l’rn|K*ed  Sue 
— From  Morn.iig-.de  Terrace  took  mg  Northeast— 
From  Morning-. de  to  i enlral  Park — Up  the  Hudson 
from  Riverside  Park.  *12.  *13  ; Map  of  Sugg, 
Sites.  Boundaries  nnliealed  by  dotted  line  Of  <ldin«4 
by  the  Sub  rommilloe  on  Budiliugs,  819. 

Wreck.  Returning  from  the,  944,  945. 


c— Lord  Dunraven’s  Yacht  “Valkyrie,"  500;  IYiw 
ups  of  Hie  June  Regatta  of  the  New  York  Yadit 
'lob  502  : The  June  Races  of  tho  New  York  and 
m;i«  imli.ika  Yacht  Clubs  — Tho  Start  from  the 
-a  "-  Sloops  at  Hie  Light  ship — ••  BrJnnin “ 


II  Hie 


enty  third  Street— Entrances  o 
West  end  Avenue,  <78,  09. 

West  Virginia  Militia,  353. 

Western  Summer  Resorts,  Sketches  from— At  F> 

Illinois — Fountain  Spring  House,  Wai 
While  Rock  Spring,  Waukesha  — The  Observatory 
at  Waukesha — Betbesda  Spring,  Waukesha — Dutch 
Windmill  at  Orchard  Place — Governor;  Doty's  Isig 
Cabin— An  Avenue  in  Waukesha — Clysmic  Spring, 
Waukesha — lake  Winnebago,  78(1. 

What  Is  It  ? (comic).  96. 

Wheeler,  Schuyler  S. :— Electric  Lighting  in  New  York, 
593.  etc. 

White  House— “Army  and  Navy  Reception  at  the  While 
House,  An,”  8.  9. 

Why  They  Shut  Down  on  the  Higuerila— “ What  do  you 
Want  to  do  with  the  Rillu?"  212;  “Crouched  on 
the  Floor  at  his  Feet  Masnoa  was  Holding  the 
Ritle  she  had  Just  Loaded,"  228. 

Wilder,  Hert:— Sketches  of  a Transatlantic  Voyage,  1001, 
1002. 

Williams,  Antonio.  564. 

Williamsport  Court  house.  484. 

Williamstown.  Mass  , Williams  College  — Gridin  Hall  — 
Morgan  Hall— Delta  Psi  l-edgo-- Kappa  Alpha  Lodge 
— Sigma  Phi  Lodge — Alpha  Delta  Pin  Isidge— I jioell 


, Hook  -“Lins”  loses  her  hollow  Mas- 
" Gorilla’’  loses  her  Topmast  — “Sea  Fox  ” tod 
“ Katrina  ” hi-,  alined — “ Bedouin,  ” " May llower.'’ 
and  “Minerva” — The  Procession  at  the  Hoik— 
“ May  Mower  " crossing  the  lane — “ Banshee  " l,s 
in g lo  r Topmast  — ••  Kathleen” llnislnng And —[tub 
of  tile  Forty  footers  524;  That  l*eesl  of  Gin  irain. 
ic)  547  ; The  ••  America's  " Cup,  585  592;  The  Prize 
Goeli-i  Cup  for  Schooner  and  Sloop  Yachts,  litVV  A 
Reception  oil  a Yacht.  6*4.  6*5;  The  Newport  Club 
house  of  Hie  New  York  Yacht  Club.  697 ; Conmlnao 
Yacht  mg  - AM  imi  niters  landing  of  < trders.  720. 

It: — Architectural  Progress  at  Yale  The  Glee  Club  no 
the  Fence — The  Recital  ion  Hall — The  New  Library, 
133;  The  Wars  it  V Crew  Out  for  a Spill.  Mu  flil  - 
The  Princeton- Yale  Fmit-laill  Match.  976,977.'  ' 

xtic”: — The  United  States  Steamer  Yantic  in  a 
Cyclone.  453  ; “Yorktowu,”  The  United  States 
Steamer,  929. 

Z. 

.tecas.  Silver  Mining  at,  841. 
snitii.  R F.  —A  Present  to  the  Company  Command 
er,  1 : Mounted  pisnd  Practiee  m the  United  States 
Cavalry.  29;  A Court  martial  in  the  Field,  ho. 
169;  Hunting  the  Wild  Turkey  hv  Moonlight.  2-77; 
Oklahoma  Sketches,  2*0;  Cheyenne  Scouts  si 
Drill  405;  Arrest  of  an  Illicit  Trader  in  the  Indian 
Territory.  544;  The  Special  ('oires|siudeut,  569;  A 
' ~ ry,  613;  Unu.il 


Sheridu 


. The  X 


Field  Artillery  for  the  Army,  721;  Cavalry  on  the 
March  — Danger  Ahead.  776,  777;  Arrival  of  tie 
Mail  in  Camp,  792;  A Bad  Crossing,  916,  917. 


PORTRAITS. 


A. — Abbott,  Leon,  912.  Adams,  C.  K. , 452.  Adams, 

John,  357.  Alger,  Russell  A..  669.  Allen,  J.  B. , 
964.  Ammidown.E.  11., 860.  Andrews,  B.  B., 536. 
Appleton,  Daniel,  600.  Ayres,  Daniel,  1044. 

B. — Babcock,  Samuel  D.,  712.  Buretta-Worms,  Ma- 

dame, 396.  Barlow,  S.  L.  M-,  600.  Barnard, 
Frederick  A.  P.,377.  Barnum,  William  II., 377. 
Bisliee,  Captain  A.  M.,  869.  Bismarck,  Count 
Herbert  von,  52.  Blackliiirne,  J.  II.,  329  Blaine, 
James  G.,  204.  Bliss,  Cornelius  N.,  S60.  Boies, 
Horace,  912.  Bouguereau,  384.  Brackett,  J.  Q. 
A.  912.  Braine,  Daniel  L.,  940.  Brandos,  Made- 
moiselle, 396.  Brazil,  Dura  Pedro  or,  937.  Brazil, 
Princess  Isatiella  of,  937.  Brewer,  David  J., 
1000.  Bright,  Joint,  260.  Browning,  Robert, 
1024.  Byrnes,  Inspector  Thomas,  112. 

C. — Caldwell,  Miss  M.  G.,  912,  Cameron,  Simon,  537. 

Campbell,  James  E.,  912.  Casey,  Lyman  R-, 
1000.  Chadwick,  F.  E.,  929.  Chandler,  Ralph, 
144.  Cheatham,  H.  P.,  165.  Chen  Ngen  Tao,  869. 
Chittenden,  a B.,  329.  Claflin,  John,  860. 
Clarke,  Frank  W.,  144.  Clark,  Jonas  G.,  422. 
Cockran,  W.  Bourke,  553.  Collins,  Wilkie,  804. 
Constantine,  Duke  of  Sparta,  880.  Cooper,  Mar- 
velle  W.,  345.  Corbin,  Austin,  628.  Cottman, 
V.  I*.  869.  Cox,  Samuel  S., 757.  Crockett,  Davy, 
97.  Croker,  Richard,  563.  Crown-Prince  Ru- 
dolph of  Austria,  104. 

D. —  D’Abzac,  Vicomte  Paul,  77.  D’Albcrt,  Eugene 

Francis  Charles,  953.  Dalton,  John  Call,  M.  D., 
144.  Daly,  Augustin,  98.  Dana,  Cliaries  A.,  712. 
Davis,  Jefferson,  992.  Deady,  Matthew  P.,  274. 
De|>ow,  Cliauncey  M.,  628.  De  Spaun.  Baron,  869. 
Dixon,  Hon.  Nathan  F.,  329.  Duane,  James,  364. 


Dudley,  William  Wade,  73.  Dutton,  Clarence  E., 
144. 

E. — Eauies,  Miss  Emma,  653.  Eaton,  Rev.  Homer,  993. 

Ehninger,  John  W.,  104.  Emma,  Queen  of  the 
Netherlands.  260.  Erhardt,  Joel  B.,  289.  Erics- 
son, John,  213.  Ewing,  William,  889. 

F.  — Furling,  Henry,  275.  Ferry,  D.  M.,  669.  Ferry, 

Hon.  Elisha P.  836.  Flood,  James  C.  165.  Fon- 
seca, Ileodoro  da,  1000.  Kritsch,  Hugo,  104. 

G.  — Gilroy,  Thomas  F.,653.  Goethe,  845.  846.  Grant, 

F.  D.,268.  Grant,  Hugh  J.,  563.  Greene,  Jacob 
Lyman,  692.  Gunsherg,  Isidor,  329. 

H. — Halford,  Elijah  W.,  213.  Hall.  G.  Stanley,  423. 

Hamlin,  Dr.,  300.  Harrigaii,  Edward,  98.  Hay- 
good,  Rev.  Atticns  Greene,  132.  Ricks,  John, 
289.  Higgins,  Hon.  Anthony,  73.  Hippolyte.  F. 

G. ,717.  “Hitchcock,  Henry,  744.  Howard,  Bron- 
son, 99.  Ilowell,  Captain  J.  A.  929.  Hum- 
phreys, David,  364.  Hunt.  Henry  Jackson,  144. 
Hunt,  Rev.  Sanford,  993.  Hyde,  Henry  B , 692. 

L— Irving,  Henry  (as  Mucbetb),  71.  Isabella,  Princess, 
937. 

J.  — Jefferson,  Joseph  (as  Bob  Acres),  849. 

K.  — Kelton,  John  C.,504.  Kendal.  Mrs.,  816. 

L. — Ladd,  W.  S.  276.  Lincoln,  IC  T.,  268.  Livingston, 

Robert  IC,  364.  Loomis,  Professor  Elias,  701. 
Low,  lion.  Seth,  836.  Lyon,  George  W.,  836. 
Lulmshush  (Gros  Ventre  Girl),  249.  Ludwig, 
Mile.,  396. 

M. — Macadam,  John  L.,  633.  Malietoa,  King,  92. 
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A GENERAL  ASSAULT  UPON  BRIBERY. 
mHE  fact  that  the  Democratic  Governor  of  New 
JL  York  and  the  Republican  Speaker  of  the  New 
York  Assembly  should  both  have  laid  the  greatest 
stress  upon  the  illicit  use  of  money  at  the  late  election 
is  very  significant.  The  Governor  said,  “It  is  be- 
lieved."— by  which  we  suppose  he  means  that  he 
believes— “ the  recent  Presidential  election  was  the 
most  corrupt  of  any  in  the  history  of  the  country.” 
And  Speaker  Cole  said,  “ Never  before  in  the  history 

of  our  politics has  money  played  so  important, 

unblushing,  and  corrupt  a part  in  the  election  of 
government  officials.”  The  New  York  World  lately 
summarized  in  special  despatches  the  views  of  Gov- 
ernors of  leading  States.  The  retiring  Democratic 
Governor  of  Indiana  strongly  advocates  a revision  of 
the  election  laws  to  prevent  corruption,  and  his  suc- 
cessor, the  Republican  Governor,  demands  electoral 
reform ; the  Governor  of  Nebraska  recommends  strong 
measures  to  secure  an  honest  ballot;  the  Governor 
of  Tennessee  was  meditating  action  ; the  South  Caro- 
lina Legislature  has  passed  stringent  laws  upon  the 
subject;  North  Carolina  thinks  her  laws  adequate  for 
repression  of  the  evil;  Arkansas  will  favor  any  good 
law;  Wisconsin  is  thinking  of  the  question;  Illinois 
lias  a stringent  law;  and  Massachusetts  has  adopted 
substantially  the  effective  Saxton  bill  which  Gov- 
ernor Hill  vetoed  last  year  in  New  York. 

This  general  interest  is  a good  sign  of  political 
health.  The  evil  has  been  loug  familiar,  but  its 
extent  and  menace  were  forced  upon  public  atten- 
tion by  the  notorious  letter  of  the  treasurer  of  the 
Republican  Committee  with  its  detailed  recommen- 
dation of  bribery,  by  the  large  sum  raised  by  Mr. 
Wanamaker  followed  by  the  suggestion  of  his  name 
as  a proper  one  for  the  new  cabinet,  and  by  the 
article  in  the  Mail  and  Express  substantially  bewail- 
ing that  a bargain  for  votes  was  not  properly  com- 
pleted. The  newspapers  have  permitted  no  public 
ignorance  of  the  matter.  Letters  from  Europe,  pub- 
lic and  private,  have  commented  upon  it.  This  uni- 
versal publicity  is  one  of  the  best  guarantees  of 
action,  and  it  will  be  a grievous  disappointment  if 
the  New  York  Legislature  does  not  pass  an  adequate 
bill  to  restrict  the  opportunities  of  such  corruption, 
or  if  such  a bill  should  be  vetoed  by  Governor  Hill. 
There  are  certain  points  in  which  the  chief  efficacy 
of  a reform  ballot  law  is  to  be  found.  One  of  them 
is  the  security  of  such  privacy  for  the  voter  that  the 
briber  cannot  be  certain  that  he  is  not  fooled.  If  he 
cannot  keep  his  eye  upon  his  man  until  the  bargain 
is  completed  by  the  deposit  of  the  vote,  the  essential 
condition  of  successful  bribery  is  wanting.  It  is 
therefore  necessary  that  the  voter  receive  only  the 
ballot  which  the  State  has  printed,  that  it  be  recog- 
nizable as  such  by  the  poll  inspector,  and  that  before 
casting  it  the  voter  be  secluded  to  prepare  it  as  he 
wishes. 

This  plan  destroys  the  excuse  for  “striking”  can- 
didates for  money;  it  prevents  the  briber  from  pre- 
paring the  ticket  for  the  paid  voter  to  deposit,  and 
from  seeing  that  he  deposits  no  other;  and  it  secures 
entire  secrecy  to  the  voter  by  withdrawing  him  from 
observation  while  he  prepares  his  ballot.  These  are 
the  distinctions  of  the  Australian  system  and  of  the 
Massachusetts  law.  The  critical  point,  of  course,  is 
the  provision  for  voters  who  cannot  read.  The 
proper  remedy  for  this  in  a country  of  free  schools 
would  be  the  requirement  of  the  ability  to  read  as  a 
condition  of  voting.  But  as  that  is  not  the  existing 
requirement,  the  actual  situation  must  be  met  in  the 
way  which  offers  the  least  and  not  the  most  chance 
for  corruption.  The  law  which  is  in  contemplation 
is  the  act  of  the  people  to  secure  in  their  own  interest 
honest  elections.  No  law  cau  be  perfect.  But  when 
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the  evil  to  be  corrected  is  plainly  perceived  and  com- 
prehended, and  those  who  desire  to  perpetuate  it  for 
their  own  advantage  are  well  known,  their  objections 
are  only  arguments  for  the  law,  and  the  warmth  of 
their  hostility  is  the  measure  of  its  efficacy.  A law 
of  this  kind  which  Governor  Hill  would  probably 
veto  might  be  safely  regarded  as  the  law  which  ought 
to  be  passed. 


REPORT  OF  THE  EXCISE  REVISION 
COMMISSION. 

The  report  of  the  Excise  Revisiou  Commission  is 
a compromise  which  is  understood  not  to  be  accepta- 
ble to  any  member.  The  rate  of  license  fees  is  as  fol- 
lows: in  cities,  hotel  licenses  for  all  kinds  of  liquors, 
minimum  $100,  maximum  $500 ; in  towns,  $75  to  $250. 
Saloon  licenses  for  all  liquors — in  cities,  $300  to  $500; 
in  towns,  $100  to  $200.  Saloon  licenses  for  wine,  ale, 
and  beer  only — in  cities,  $60  to  $150;  in  towns,  $40  to 
$100.  Drug  store  licenses  on  physicians’  prescrip- 
tions, $20.  Store-keepers’  licenses — in  cities,  $75  to 
$250;  in  towns,  $50  to  $150.  Eating-house  licenses — 
in  cities,  $100  to  $250;  towns,  $40  to  $100.  Sunday 
sales  are  prohibited,  and  sales  from  midnight  until 
6 a.m.  for  six  months  of  the  year,  and  until  5 a.m.  for 
the  other  six  months.  There  are  provisions  for  spe- 
cial licenses  for  sale  in  care  and  boats  and  at  balls, 
etc.  The  number  of  bars  licensed  must  not  exceed 
one  to  every  500  of  the  population.  But  this  provi- 
sion does  not  apply  to  existing  cases,  but  prohibits 
the  granting  of  additional  licenses  until  the  proper 
ratio  is  reached.  There  are  to  be  three  Commission- 
ers of  Excise,  to  serve  for  one,  two,  and  three  years 
respectively,  to  be  appointed  in  cities  and  elected  in 
towns;  tbe  former  to  receive  $5000  in  New  York,  in 
other  cities  not  more  than  $2500,  and  in  towns  $3  a 
day  for  every  day’s  actual  service. 

This  rate  of  license  fees  is  much  below  the  public 
expectation.  The  most  expert  students  of  the  subject 
hold  that  a minimum  fee  of  $500  in  the  city  of  New 
York  would  reduce  the  number  of  licenses  by  75  per 
cent.,  and  double  the  revenue  from  that  source.  The 
restriction  of  one  saloon  to  every  500  people  would 
diminish  the  number  in  New  York  from  10,000  to 
2500.  But  the  advantage  would  be  lost  under  this 
scheme  until  the  population  of  the  city  had  increased 
enormously.  Yet  a peremptory  adjustment  of  the 
number  of  saloons  to  the  population  would  be  ex- 
tremely difficult,  as  the  experience  of  Boston  shows. 
Excluding  druggists,  there  are  now  1561  places  in 
that  city  licensed  to  sell  intoxicating  drinks,  or  one 
to  every  263  persons.  The  law  of  1888  demands  the 
reduction  of  this  number  to  exactly  one-lialf,  or  781 
licenses.  But  the  new  Mayor  of  Boston  says  in  his 
message  that  it  is  not  certain  that  the  law  can  be  en- 
forced, and  he  suggests  that  it  “ may  be  right  to  ask 
for  a more  gradual  reduction  in  the  number  of 
licenses.” 

Nothing  is  plainer  upon  this  subject  than  that  ex- 
treme and  sudden  advances  are  impracticable.  A 
steady  and  constantly  increasing  compression  is 
much  more  effective  thau  spasmodic  efforts,  which 
recoil  and  lose  ground  already  gained.  But  the 
scheme  of  the  Revision  Commission  which  satisfies 
none  of  the  members  will  probably  satisfy  nobody 
else.  A certain  consistency  of  provision  would  be 
better  than  a provision  which  both  prescribes  and 
annuls  a forward  step.  Thus  the  restriction  of  saloons 
to  a smaller  number  than  one  to  500  of  the  popula- 
tion, if  properly  enforced,  would  be  very  much  more 
satisfactory  thau  the  arrangement  made,  which  prac- 
tically leaves  this  evil  wholly  untouched.  Any 
scheme  to  be  successful  must  have  a hearty  approval 
and  support  from  a considerable  body  of  citizens  who 
seriously  desire  temperance  reform.  But  for  the  want 
of  such  support  the  scheme  of  the  Commission  is 
likely  to  fail.  There  is,  however,  no  doubt  of  the 
existence  of  a strong  public  opinion  which  demands 
a more  stringent  license  law,  and  a consistent  and 
reasonable  bill,  not  unlike  the  Crosby  bill  of  last 
year,  so  modified  as  to  make  a veto  an  undisguised 
surrender  to  the  saloou,  could  certainly  be  readily 
matured  at  Albany.  The  Governor,  indeed,  intimates 
that  he  doubts  if  there  be  a public  desire  of  higher 
license.  But  the  Legislature  will  hardly  allow  the 
Governor’s  intimation  of  an  opinion  to  restrain  its 
action. 


THE  RAILWAY  MAIL  SERVICE. 

What  will  probably  be  the  last  act  of  this  admin- 
istration to  effect  a real  reform  in  the  civil  service 
is  the  approval  by  the  President  of  a scheme  for 
appointments  and  changes  in  the  postal  railway  mail 
service.  This  has  been  earnestly  recommended  by 
the  Reform  League,  and  the  approved  rules  contain 
one  most  important  provision  which  reformers  would 
gladly  see  applied  to  the  whole  service.  This  is  a 
requirement  that  the  cause  of  removal  shall  be 
reported  to  the  Commission.  A similar  requirement 
in  every  case  of  removal,  that  the  reasons  should  be 
filed  and  made  properly  accessible  to  the  public,  would 
be  one  of  the  most  wholesome  practicable  measures 
of  reform,  by  impressing  upon  the  removing  officer 
the  consciousuess  of  responsibility  and  preventing 


arbitrary  partisan  removals.  Undoubtedly  such  a 
provision  might  be  evaded.  There  is  no  such  rule 
which  may  not  be  evaded,  nor  any  law  that  may  not 
be  violated.  But  that  is  not  a reason  for  refusing  to 
pass  laws  nor  for  neglecting  wise  regulations.  The 
President’s  approval  of  the  provision  is  the  significant 
introduction  of  a principle  which  undoubtedly  will 
be  widely  extended,  and  to  the  great  advantage  of 
the  public  service. 

The  new  rules  apply  to  the  entire  railway  mail  ser- 
vice except  the  General  Superintendent  and  his  assist- 
ant. The  limitations  of  age  for  examinations  are 
eighteen  and  thirty-five  years,  except  in  the  case  of 
honorably  discharged  soldiers  and  sailors,  who  may 
be  examined  without  regard  to  age.  In  each  railway 
mail  division  the  Civil  Service  Commission  will  appoint 
as  many  boards  of  examiners  for  admission  and  pro- 
motion as  it  may  hold  to  be  necessary,  and  nobody 
will  be  placed  upon  the  eligible  list  who  shall  not 
have  attained  a general  average  of  not  less  than  sev- 
enty on  a scale  of  one  hundred,  except  soldiers  and 
sailors,  who  need  attain  only  an  average  of  sixty- 
five.  A register  of  eligibles  will  be  kept  for  each 
State  and  Territory,  and  all  vacancies  above  class  one 
will  be  filled  by  promotion  upon  such  tests  as  the 
Postmaster-General,  with  the  assent  of  the  Commis- 
sion, may  prescribe.  All  appointments  will  be  made 
for  a probationary  term  of  six  months,  and  absolute 
appointments  will  be  determined  by  the  record. 
Upon  requisition  from  the  Postmaster-General,  and 
under  certain  conditions,  transfers  may  be  made  from 
the  railway  service  to  any  classified  office  or  to  the 
Post-office  Department,  and  vice  versa.  Under  cer- 
tain conditions,  also,  railway  postal  employes  who 
have  left  the  service  may  bq  reinstated.  The  Gen- 
eral Superintendent  will  immediately  report  to  the 
Commission  every  change  made  in  the  service,  whether 
by  appointment,  promotion,  or  discharge;  and,  as  we 
have  stated,  the  reasons  for  not  making  an  absolute 
appointment  and  for  removal  must  be  reported  to  the 
Commission. 

Can  there  be  any  reasonable  question  that  such  a 
system  for  this  most  important  branch  of  the  public 
service  is  infinitely  superior  to  that  which  gives  the 
appointment  to  members  of  Congress  as  their  share 
of  the  patronage,  and  which  makes  their  favor,  and 
not  proved  fitness,  the  condition  of  entrance  into  the 
service?  The  adoption  in  the  last  months  of  the 
Democratic  administration  of  this  admirable  and 
well-considered  non-partisan  scheme  to  secure  and 
retain  the  most  competent  public  employes  compares 
favorably  with  the  conduct  of  the  Republican  admin- 
istration under  the  same  circumstances  four  years 
ago,  when  efforts  were  diligently  made  to  protect  par- 
tisan appointments  by  including  them  in  the  classi- 
fied service.  This  inclusion  in  that  service  of  the 
whole  railway  mail  system,  and  the  general  interest 
with  which  the  subject  of  reform  is  discussed,  together 
with  the  expression  of  favorable  opinions  by  Sen- 
ators and  Representatives,  and  the  decisive  tone  of 
the  speeches  of  Republican  Representatives  like  Mr. 
Brown,  of  Indiana,  and  Mr.  Lodge,  of  Massachusetts, 
in  the  late  brief  debate  in  the  House,  when  General 
Spinola  very  properly  appeared  as  the  leader  of  the 
spoils  forces,  which  suffered  a ludicrous  defeat,  are 
all  emphatic  indications  of  the  constantly  stronger 
hold  of  the  principles  of  reform  upon  the  public  mind. 


IN  THE  SOUTHERN  STATES. 

On  the  last  night  of  the  late  year  there  was  a Re- 
publican banquet  at  Chattanooga  in  Tennessee  to  cel- 
ebrate the  election  of  Mr.  H.  Clay  Evans,  a Repub- 
lican Representative  to  Congress.  The  chief  interest 
of  the  occasion  was  a letter  from  General  Longstreet. 
If  not  the  ablest  leader  of  the  Confederate  armies,  he 
was  second  to  none  in  the  best  soldierly  qualities. 
At  Gettysburg,  if  any  Confederate  general  could  have 
prevailed,  it  was  Longstreet.  There  was  no  doubt 
of  his  ability,  his  courage,  and  his  devotion  to  the 
Confederate  cause,  as  there  has  been  none  since  the 
end  of  the  war  of  his  complete  and  honorable  accept- 
ance of  the  great  result. 

The  views  of  such  a man,  when  the  election  has  re- 
stored to  power  the  party  which  has  been  held  to  be 
inimical  to  “the  South,"  are  exceedingly  interesting? 
and  suggestive,  because  they  must  be  held  to  express 
a feeliug  which  is  shared  by  others.  General  Long-) 
street  would  seem  to  be  of  opinion  that  the  minda 
of  Southern  citizens  are  fixed  too  exclusively  upon 
the  race  problem,  and  as  a pendant  to  the  very  inter!- 
esting  letter  of  Mr.  Williams,  of  South  Carolina^ 
which  we  recently  published,  we  quote  the  essential; 
part  of  General  Longstreet’s  letter.  He  is  a RepuLk- 
lican  and  a protection ist.  But  his  views,  expressed 
with  great  plainness,  reveal  a spirit  in  the  “Ne\jv 
South”  which  must  be  reckoned  with  seriously  in  an.y 
just  estimate  of  the  situation; 

“Chattanooga  is  the  centre  or  pioneer  of  the  ‘New  South,’  ai/d 
being  one  of  the  first  cities,  if  not  the  first,  of  any  size  in  our  sec- 
tion to  elect  a Republican  Congressman,  pledged  to  the  protection 
of  American  labor  and  American  industries,  she  has  blazed  outi  a 
path  to  industrial  supremacy  that  her  sister  cities  would  do  will 
to  imitate.  Iiad  it  not  been  for  the  ‘Morrill  tariff’  of  1861,  ivinh 
its  strong  protective  features,  your  flourishing  city  might  hav|e 
still  been  in  its  swaddling-clothes,  instead  of  the  vigorous  speci- 
men of  robust  municipal  manhood  that  gladdens  the  eye  of  the 
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laborer  and  the  capitalist.  It  may  be  taken  for  granted  that 
men  who  have  the  sense  to  amass  wealth  have  also  sense  enough 
not  to  risk  their  investments  among  a people  who  are  unfriendly 
to  their  interests,  and  where  a community  yearn  for  free-trade  it 
is  but  natural  that  labor  and  capital  should  give  that  community 
a wide  berth.  Nothing  is  so  timid  and  cautious  as  capital,  and  to 
get  it  in  your  midst  it  must  feel  that  it  is  safe  and  welcome. 
Thousands  and  millions  of  dollurs  are  locked  up  in  government 
bonds  or  hoarded  in  bank  vaults  that  would  be  gladly  released 
from  its  ‘ prison  bounds’  and  seek  the  fertile  fields  and  rich  mineral 
lands  of  the  ‘ sunny  Southland’  if  the  conditions  were  believed  to 
be  favorable.  Two  recent  events  in  our  midst  will  conduce  to  this 
end : first,  the  heroic  action  of  the  Birmingham  sheriff  in  defend- 
ing his  prisoner  against  mob  violence;  and  second,  the  visit  of 
the  Birmingham  delegation  to  General  Harrison.  The  one  show- 
ed the  world  the  supremacy  of  law  and  order,  and  that  lynch  law 
will  soon  be  a reminiscence  only  with  us;  and  the  other  was  no- 
tice to  the  Bourbons  that  their  party  shackles  are  broken,  and 
that  hereafter  men  will  have  tho  moral  courage  to  proclaim  their 
real  principles  and  vote  their  honest  convictions  in  defiance  of 
soeiul  ostracism,  not  affrighted  by  the  spook  of  negro  domination. 

“I  trust  that  General  Harrison  will  meet  with  no  factious  op- 
position from  the  Synth,  for  our  people  owe  him  more  than  we 
now  can  discern,  so  close  are  we  to  the  smoke  of  the  battle  of  the 
6th  of  November.  The  approval  of  Mr  Cleveland’s  policy  would 
have  been  a calamity,  notably  to  our  section ; for  it  would  have 
retarded  our  industrial  growth  and  arrested  the  development  of 
our  material  resources.  Although  General  Harrison  will  not  get 
a single  electoral  vote  from  the  South,  vet  history  will  record  that 
the  Southern  people  received  greater  benefits  from  his  election  than 
those  States  that  voted  for  him.  Let  our  old  boys  in  gray  meet 
General  Harrison  on  half-way  ground,  and  take  the  outstretched 
hand  of  the  patriot  and  statesman,  and  co-operate  with  him  in  his 
efforts  for  the  upbuilding  und  glory  of  our  common  country. 
Help  him  and  hold  i p his  hands,  that  he  may  be  the  stronger  to 
help  you.” 

The  Charleston  News  and  Courier , in  considering 
at  length  the  letter  of  Mr.  Williams,  of  Greenville, 
South  Carolina,  which  we  recently  published,  admits 
it  to  be  candid  aud  strong,  but  wonders  that  we 
should  suppose  it  to  represent  the  view  of  a great  part 
of  the  intelligent  and  earnest  people  in  the  Southern 
States,  denying  emphatically  that  it  does  so.  This 
view  it  holds  to  be  much  more  truly  expressed  in  a 
speech  of  Mr.  Breckinridge,  of  Kentucky,  prepared 
for  delivery  at  the  late  New  England  dinner  in 
Charleston^  Mr.  Breckinridge  states  the  question 
to  be,  How  the  people  of  the  Southern  States  ean  pre- 
serve the  control  of  their  affairs  and  the  preserva- 
tion of  their  institutions,  their  civilization,  and  their 
wealth  consistently  with  the  contentment  of  the  seven 
millions  of  colored  people?  He  thinks  that  this  can 
be  accomplished  by  a kindly  spirit,  by  Christianizing 
and  civilizing  them,  and  giving  them  a fair  chance 
in  the  race  for  life.  The  Atlanta  Constitution,  com- 
menting upon  some  remarks  of  the  Weekly,  says 
that  “the  South  is  striving  to  find  some  solution  of 
the  negro  problem,”  and  ex -Governor  Bullock 
thinks  that  it  will  be  certainly  found.  All  these  au- 
thorities agree  that  the  question  must  be  left  entirely 
to  local  adjustment,  because  the  future  condition  of 
the  colored  race  in  the  Southern  States  must  depend, 
as  Mr.  Breckinridge  says,  upon  the  good-will  and 
the  conscience  of  the  white  people  among  whom  it  is 
placed.  Of  this  there  can  be  no  doubt.  The  most 
stringent  national  interference  which  the  Constitu- 
tion would  permit  would  not  necessarily  bring  an- 
other Southern  vote  to  the  polls,  and  would  certainly 
not  foster  greater  kindliness  of  feeling.  If  the  well- 
nigli  universal  sentiment  in  this  part  of  the  country, 
where  the  colored  population  is  very  small,  does  not 
even  entertain  this  suggestion  of  a representative  of 
it  in  the  cabinet,  it  cannot  be  difficult  to  understand 
the  feeling  in  communities  which  have  seen  a Moses 
administration  and  a carpet-bag  Legislature. 


DISTRICT  SCHOOL  LIBRARIES. 


Mr.  Draper,  tlie  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction 
in  New  York,  is  so  admirable  and  efficient  an  officer  that 
every  suggestion  lie  may  officially  make  is  worthy  of  care- 
ful consideration.  In  his  address  at  the  late  thirty-fourth 
auuual  meeting  of  the  State  Association  of  School  Commis- 
sioners and  Superintendents,  he  said  tlyit  he  had  recom- 
mended to  the  Legislature  that  the  money  appropriated  to 
districts  for  the  maintenance  of  school  libraries  should  be 
devoted  exclusively  to  that  purpose,  and  that  the  pur- 
chase of  books  should  be  made  from  a list  approved  by  the 
Department  of  Public  Instruction.  This  is  a good  sug- 
gestion, if  the  old  system  of  district  appropriations  is  to 
continue,  because  it  would  tend  to  secure  proper  books  for 
the  libraries.  But  the  Superintendent  has  well  asked  how 
can  the  system  be  made  more  effective  than  it  now  is. 

For  sixty  years  the  Legislature  has  annually  appropri- 
ated from  150,000  to  $55,000  among  the  school  districts  of 
the  State  for  the  purchase  of  school  libraries.  There  has 
been  paid  out  for  this  purpose  the  sum  of  $2,724,000,  and 
the  sum  actually  expended  for  libraries  is  $1,985,144.  The 
difference  is  explained  by  the  fact  that  the  money  is  often 
need  for  other  purposes.  The  largest  number  of  volumes 
ever  reported  in  district  libraries  was  1,604,210  in  the  year 
1853.  In  1887,  more  than  thirty  years  afterward,  only 
7:17,716  volumes  were  reported,  and  these  are  found  in  lar- 
ger places,  where  other  libraries  exist.  In  one-half  ot  the 
districts  iu  one  county  of  the  State  known  to  us— and  the 
fact  is  doubtless  the  same  in  other  counties — a sum  of  less 
than  five  dollars  is  aunually  apportioned.  This  illustrates 
the  difficulty,  which  lies  iu  the  fact  that  the  sum  allotted  to 
districts  which  need  it  most  is  too  small  to  produce  any 
substantial  result. 

The  abandonment  of  the  appropriation  for  that  reason 
would  be  very  uuwise.  The  better  course  is  to  make  it 
more  effective;  and  if  the  sum  is  to  be  apportioned  by  dis- 
tricts, the  suggestion  of  the  Superintendent  is  timely  and 
wise.  But  what  kind  of  a district  library  can  be  main- 
tained for  five  dollurs  a yeart  As  it  uppeara  that  iu  many 
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districts  there  are  already  other  libraries,  it  would  seem 
that  the  grunt  could  be  made  to  effect  its  purpose  much 
more  truly  if  the  distribution  of  money  should  be  mado 
dependent  upou  certain  conditions,  like  the  neighborhood 
of  other  libraries,  and  upon  the  actual  situation  as  ascer- 
tained by  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction.  That 
department  is  one  of  the  most  important  iu  the  State,  and 
such  discretion  would  uot  be  beyoud  the  proper  responsi- 
bilities of  its  head. 


MAYOR  GRANTS  MESSAGE. 

Mayor  Grant’s  message  contains  some  excellent  sug- 
gestions. His  remarks  upou  increased  facilities  of  transpor- 
tation, upon  the  shameful  conditiou  of  the  city  pavements, 
aud  upon  the  docks  aud  piers  are  approved  by  all  sensible 
citizens.  They  concern  improvements  which  ought  un- 
questiouably  to  be  mado,  and  the  lack  of  which  is  a dis- 
grace. But  tho  difficulty  is  not  iu  seeing  what  ought  to 
be  done,  but  how  to  do  it  in  a way  which  would  not  he 
more  disgraceful.  The  Mayor  speaks  also  of  new  public 
buildings,  and  even  suggests  the  City  Hall  Park  for  them. 
Doubtless  they  are  desirable.  But  the  history  of  public 
buildings  iu  New  York  makes  the  tax-payer  and  the  decent 
New-Yorker  wince. 

If  the  Mayor  could  show  how  such  enterprises  as  he  sug- 
gests for  great  expenditure  of  public  money  would  uot  be 
enormous  jobs,  he  would  do  a remarkable  public  service. 
As  the  Times  points  out,  it  cannot  be  forgotten  that  the 
Mayor  was  elected  by  Tammany  Hall,  and  have  we  ad- 
vanced so  briskly  toward  the  millennium  that  great  city 
works  consummated  under  the  auspices  of  Tammany  might 
be  supposed  to  be  honest,  economical,  and  fitting  ? 

Mayor  Grant  would  presently  erect  the  city  charitable 
and  penal  institutions  upon  Pelham  Bay  Park,  and  trans- 
form Blackwell’s  Island  into  a park.  But  the  disposition 
to  obstruct  the  public  parks  with  buildings  is  uot  to  be 
encouraged.  Public  grounds,  like  public  buildings,  are  to 
be  respected.  They  are  designed  to  secure  free  space  in 
sun  and  air,  aud  not  to  be  building  sites.  No  more  build- 
ing should  be  permitted  in  the  City  Hall  Park,  and  some 
good  reason  should  be  shown  for  the  enormous  expense  of 
the  practical  exchange  of  parks  w hich  the  Mayor  proposes 
in  the  case  of  Blackwell’s  Island.  His  remarks  upon  bury- 
ing the  wires  express  the  universal  public  feeling,  and  lie 
is  unquestionably  correct  in  saying  that  except  on  Sunday 
a very  large  number  of  citizens  are  unable  to  visit  the 
great  museums.  The  message  has  made  a favorable  im- 
pression, and  the  Mayor  may  he  sure  of  a general  and 
hearty  support  of  every  effort  that  he  may  make  effectively 
aud  economically  to  further  his  own  good  suggestions. 


THE  MONROE  DOCTRINE. 

After  a warm  discussion  of  five  hours  iu  executive  ses- 
sion— the  longest  of  such  sessions  on  record — the  Senate,  by 
a vote  of  49  to  3,  passed  Mr.  Edmunds's  resolution  prac- 
tically reaffirming  the  Monroe  doctrine.  The  resolution 
deprecates  the  counecton  of  any  European  government 
with  the  construction  or  control  of  any  canal  across  the 
American  isthmus.  That  is  a simple  announcement  of  our 
traditional  public  policy.  France  cannot  be  surprised, 
much  less  offended,  by  it,  because  the  French  government 
gave  us  the  most  positive  and  definite  assurances  w hen  the 
Lesskps  canal  was  projected  that  it  proposed  taking  no 
part  in  it  whatever. 

Should  that  government  assume  or  guarantee  the  work, 
it  would  have  the  right  to  support  by  arms  the  interest 
which  it  would  acquire,  and  it  is  an  act  of  international 
courtesy  to  announce  to  France,  when  tremendous  pressure 
is  brought  to  induce  a practical  disregard  of  her  solemn 
assurance,  that  tho  views  and  policy  of  this  country  are 
unchanged.  The  French  government  can  point  to  the 
express  declaration  of  the  government  of  the  United  States 
as  a conclusive  reason  why  it  should  not  yield  to  the  press- 
ure to  violate  its  word. 

To  the  inquiry  w hy  the  United  States  should  object  to  a 
canal  across  the  isthmus  constructed  by  a foreign  govern- 
ment, the  reply  is  that  the  local  interest  of  the  United 
States  in  such  a work  is  paramount.  If  an  isthmian  state 
should  choose  to  open  a waterway  withiu  its  own  domin- 
ions, and  without  understandings  with  great  foreign  pow- 
ers, we  could  not  object.  But  that  is  not  supposable.  Tho 
work  can  be  done  only  by  great  capital,  either  iu  a privato 
way  like  that  proposed  by  Lesseps,  or  by  government  aid. 
The  course  of  the  Senate  forecasts  undoubtedly  that  of  tho 
House,  aud  us  it  is  a joint  resolution,  unless  the  President 
should  veto  it,  which  is  improbable,  it  would  be  communi- 
cated to  the  European  powers.  It  can  do  no  harm,  and  it 
may  easily  prevent  serious  complications. 


THE  REMOVAL  OF  THE  APPRAISER  AT 
NEW  YORK. 

The  President,  at  the  request  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  has  removed  Appraiser  McMi’LLEN  at  the  port  of 
New  York,  and  his  request  to  be  heard  was  denied.  Mr. 
McMullen  has  been  for  thirty-six  years,  half  of  bis  life,  iu 
the  government  service,  and,  sis  we  understand,  no  com- 
plaint of  bis  integrity  or  efficiency  has  ever  been  made, 
indeed  he  was  appointed  by  reason  of  his  high  character 
both  as  man  and  officer.  He  is  removed  because,  as  the 
Secretary  says,  reforms  must  be  at  once  begun  iu  the  Ap- 
praiser’s Department,  iu  which  he  cannot  count  upou  the 
Appraiser’s  intelligent  and  sympathetic  co-operation.  Six 
or  seven  weeks  remain  to  the  Secretary  for  the  accomplish- 
ment of  such  reforms,  aud  the  Appraiser  states  that  they 
had  not  been  suggested  to  him. 

If  the  Secretary  is  satisfied  that  the  Appraiser  is  too  old 
or  too  pliable  to  do  his  work  properly,  there  can  be  no 
question  of  the  duty  of  removing  him.  But  he  has  not 
grown  suddenly  old  or  pliable,  and  it  is  impossible  not  to 
feel  that  the  reasons  must  be  very  urgent  which  demand  a 
removal  that  can  be  of  no  service  to  the  proposed  reforms. 
If  the  removal  be  in  any  way  connected  with  Mr.  McMul- 
len’s course  iu  regard  to  the  alleged  sugar  frauds,  as  he 
evidently  believes,  it  is  time  that  those  frauds  ceased  to  be 
merely  alleged.  Although  a certain  secrecy  of  investiga- 


tion in  such  matters  may  be  for  a time  essential,  yet  time 
enough  has  now  elapsed  to  furnish  fads  which  may  bo 
safely  revealed,  and  it  is  certainly  desirable  to  clear  up  the 
curious  proceedings  of  Mr.  Byrne. 

Mr.  Siieker  was  suspeuded  under  circumstances  which 
made  his  suspension  equivalent  to  a charge  of  complicity 
with  fraud,  other  employes  were  dismissed  in  the  (samo 
injurious  manner,  and  Mr.  McMullen  evidently  believes 
thut  he  suffers  from  the  sume  suspicion.  Yet  only  the  sus- 
picion is  declared,  and  no  distinct  charges  are  made,  not- 
withstanding Mr.  Sherer’s  earnest  request  for  complete 
publicity  and  investigation.  Secretary  Fairciiiij)  is  not 
only  a kindly  man,  but  an  upright  public  officer,  and  he 
must  certainly  see  that  great  injustice  is  done  to  men  hith- 
erto of  unimpeachable  character  by  the  vague  allegat  ion  of 
frauds  and  the  indefinite  postponement  of  the  proof. 


AN  IMPUTATION  FROM  KANSAS. 

Kansas  is  doubtless  a large  enough  State  to  afford  room 
for  the  play  of  keeu  local  jealousies  between  the  rising  cities 
withiu  its  borders.  Hutchinson  keeps  a jealous  eye  ou  the 
progress  of  Wichita,  Leavenworth  grudges  Topeka  the  pos- 
session of  the  Capitol,  aud  Topeka  regards  with  a certain 
amount  of  fretful  impatience  the  push  und  energy  of  its 
younger  rivals.  But  Kansas  is  too  large  a State  to  give 
countenance  to  the  idea  that  extended  notice  of  the  growth 
of  its  urban  communities  interests  the  rest  of  the  country  so 
little  that  such  can  bo  published  only  at  the  expense  of  tho 
city  described.  We  are  therefore  surprised  to  find  that  the 
Topeka  Democrat  thinks  so  meanly  of  the  evidences  of  West- 
ern intelligence  and  enterprise  displayed  iu  the  city  of 
Wichita  as  to  assume  that  the  Supplemeut  of  the  Weekly 
iu  which  these  were  set  forth  was  of  the  nature  of  a paid 
advertisement.  This,  however,  is  mainly  the  Democrat'* 
own  affair,  to  be  reckoned  for  with  such  of  the  people  of 
Kansas  as  it  counts  among  its  readers.  But  that  the  Dem- 
ocrat should  think  so  meauly  of  Harper's  Weekly  as  to 
suppose  that  its  reading  columns  are  for  sale  to  enterprising 
citizens  iu  Kansas  or  elsewhere  is  so  distinctly  our  affair 
that  we  have  asked  our  erring  contemporary  to  furuish  us 
the  grounds  ou  which  it  bused  such  an  opinion. 

The  Wichita  Daily  Eagle,  which  know  s w hereof  it  speaks, 
said  in  reply  to  tho  Democrat ’«  first  statement  on  the  sub- 
ject, “Not  a cent,  absolutely  not  a cent,  did  the  article  in 
question  cost  the  city  of  Wichita.”  Whereupou  the  Demo- 
crat, iu  the  fulness  of  its  misinformation,  repeated  the  charge 
after  this  fashion,  “ Then,  if  it  did  not  cost  the  city  a penny, 
certain  live  business  men  and  capitalists  in  that  aspiring 
city  must  have  opened  their  pocket-books  and  contributed 
thousands  of  dollars  to  secure  the  valuable  publication  iu 
said  widely  circulated  journal.”  Our  friend  of  the  Eagle 
promptly  anticipated  our  correction  of  this  statement  by 
explaining,  felicitously  aud  forcibly,  that  the  Wichita  Sup- 
pleuieut  was  the  outcome  of  our  continuous  search  for  “ those 
characteristic  developments  which  come  of  the  more  ad- 
vanced spirit  of  American  enterprise,”  and  was  issued  “mere- 
ly iu  flie  interest  of  a l>et tor  education  and  a higher  civili- 
zation.” And  the  Eagle  added  that  the  publication  “did 
not  cost  Wichita  a cent,  nor  her  individual  citizens  a cent.” 

It  is,  perhaps,  a little  discouraging  that  any  such  expla- 
nation as  that  made  on  our  behalf  by  the  Wichita  Eagle 
should  be  found  necessary,  or  that  any  such  misconception 
of  the  character  of  the  Weekly  as  that  adopted  by  the 
Topeka  Democrat  should  he  possible  after  a generation  of 
journalistic  conduct  visibly  opposed  to  the  mercenary 
practice  imputed  to  us.  But  we  are  glad  to  believe  that 
there  are  few  newspapers  iu  the  United  States  capable  of 
making  such  a blunder,  and  that  our  misguided  Topeka 
contemporary  will  be  fouud  ready  to  make  all  the  repara- 
tion in  ita  power  for  the  gratuitous  aspersion  of  w hich  we 
lujve  demanded  an  explanation. 


PERSONAL. 

A most  interesting  link  to  the  past  is  the  venerable  Mrs.  Sarah 
Ciiapi.in  Rockwooi),  of  Cortland,  New  York,  who  celebrated  her 
one-hundred-and-third  birthday  not  long  ago  by  keeping  open 
house.  She  was  born  in  Groton,  Massachusetts,  and  from  her 
great-uncle.  Colonel  Prescott,  the  hero  of  Bunker  Hill,  she  heard 
the  story  of  the  historic  battle.  Other  incidents  of  the  Revolution 
were  often  told  in  her  presence  by  the  Colonel,  and  she  remem- 
bers him  well  as  an  affable  but  dignified  man.  Her  father,  Rev. 
Dr.  Daniel  Chaplin,  was  a prominent  New  England  figure  during 
the  religious  upheaval  of  seventy-five  years  ago,  and  her  brother, 
William  L.  Chaplin,  belonged  to  the  uncompromising  school  of 
Garrison  abolitionists.  The  historian  Prescott  and  Mrs.  Caro- 
line Ciiapi.in  Ornk,  a popular  novelist  of  the  past,  were  relatives 
of  Mrs.  Rockwood,  while  Amos  Lawrence  was  a connection  of  the 
family  and  her  school-master  at  Groton  Academy.  Of  her  girl- 
hood days  Mrs.  Rockwood  has  many  distinct  remembrances,  and 
she  speaks  with  great  animation  of  the  dances  they  had  on  the 
green  at  the  close  of  school,  and  the  “ treats”  of  gingerbread  that 
the  young  swains  handed  around  to  the  girls. 

— Miss  Edith  Davis  and  other  London  philanthropists  are  tak- 
ing steps  to  form  the  “ Lady  Guide  Association,”  the  principal 
object  being  to  give  gentlewomen  in  straitened  circumstances  a 
means  of  livelihood  by  acting  as  guides  for  strangers  wishing  to 
see  the  sights  of  the  city,  and  furnishing  them  with  such  informa- 
tion as  they  desire. 

— Sam  Wah  Kkk,  a Boston  Chinaman  of  wealth  and  influence, 
and  husband  of  one  of  the  two  Chinese  women  at.  the  Hub,  has 
just  celebrated  the  birth  of  his  son  and  heir  by  giving  a banquet 
to  seven  hundred  of  his  countrymen.  He  entertained  his  guests 
at  his  house  and  store  with  tea  and  Celestial  delicacies,  which  a 
Chinese  caterer  furnished  to  the  tune  of  three  dollars  a plnte.  The 
youthful  Kf.b  has  been  named  Ames  Hart,  after  the  Governor  of 
the  State  and  the  newly  elected  Mayor  of  the  city. 

—Boston  Corbett,  who  killed  John  Wilkes  Booth,  and  has  of 
late  years  been  confined  in  a Kansas  insane  asylum,  has  escaped, 
and  is  supposed  to  be  in  Mexico. 

— A Chicago  character,  Bkockiiolst  Livingstone  McVickar,  bet- 
ter known  as  “ Brock”  McVickar,  is  dead.  His  principal  claims 
to  distinction  were  two  incidents  which  occurred  during  his  visit 
to  Paris  several  years  ago.  The  first  was  the  inditing  of  a sonnet 
in  praise  of  the  Empress  Eugenie’s  beauty,  which  brought  him  the 
personal  thanks  of  the  Emperor  and  Empress,  and  gave  him  the 
freedom  of  the  city,  and  the  second  was  the  prominent  part  he 
played  in  arresting  an  anarchist  who  had  fired  at  the  Czar  during 
a fete  given  in  honor  of  the  Russian  ruler's  visit  to  the  French 
capital.  For  the  last  performance  he  was  thanked  and  decorated 
by  the  Czar. 
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BETWEEN  THE  LINES.* 

BY  CAPTAIN  CHARLES  KING,  U S A . 

Autuob  or  *‘A  Wah-Tiub  Wooi.no.” 


'I'MIE  major  of  Mullane's  regiment  was  sent  to  Washington  to 

i take  charge  of  the  deceased  officer’s  effects  and  to  make  such 
investigation  as  to  the  cause  and  manner  of  his  death  as  might  be 
permissible  by  the  police.  He  was  an  honest  and  a dutiful  soldier, 
a man  who  stood  high  in  the  confidence  of  his  colonel  and  of  his 
brother  officers ; nevertheless,  there  was  no  little  growling  among 
the  “ Mullane  crowd,”  as  that  particular  elemeut  among  the  com- 
missioned force  was 
known,  because  that 
particular  field-offi- 
cer had  been  select- 
ed, and  not  one  of 
their  own  number. 

Captain  Moriurty 
was  easily  induced 
to  go  to  tiie  colonel 
as  chairman  and 
spokesman  of  this 
spontaneous  griev- 
ance committee,  and 
to  say  to  him  that  the 
“frinds"  of  Captain 
Mullane  considered 
that  they  had  been 
ignored  in  the  selec- 
tion of  Major  Dal- 
rymple,  and  further, 
that  in  his  hands  it 
was  not  to  be  ex- 
pected that  justice 
would  be  done:  he 
was,  and  always  had 
been,  hostile  to  Cap- 
tain Mullane.  The 
colonel  allowed  the 
red-faced  troop  com- 
mander to  proceed 
with  his  harangue 
until  his  ideas  gave 
out  and  he  had  to 
pause  for  a moment. 

Then,  without  a 
word,  the  command- 
er held  forth  an 
opened  copy  of  the 
“ Revised  Regula- 
tions," and  pointed 
to  the  paragraph 
which  prescribed 
that  the  major  of 
the  regiment  should 
take  charge  of  and 
become  responsible 
for  the  effects  of 
deceased  officers. 

Moriurty  stumbled 
over  this  a moment, 
and  then,  after 
scratching  his  head 
in  some  perplexity, 
he  hit  on  another 
line  of  assault. 

“ But  we  have 
three  majors,  sir, 
and  only  wan  of 
’em  was  finally  to 
Captaiu  Mullane. 

Couldn’t  Major 
O’Neil  be  sent? 

’Twould  be  a source 
of  satisfaction  to  the 
frinds  and  family  of 
the  ‘desayst.’  ” 

“ There  are  rea- 
sons why  Major 
O'Neil  cannot  be  de- 
tailed, sir;  and  Ma- 
jor Dalrymple,  as 
commander  of  Cap- 
tain Mullane’s  bat- 
talion, is  the  only 
proper  one  to  send. 

That  will  do  on  that 
subject.’’ 

“ Very  well,  col- 
onel. Good-day,  sir. 

I’ve  simply  to  say  in 
conclusion,  sir,  that 
it’s  the  belief  of  all 
Mullane’s  frinds  that 
he  was  foully  mur- 
dered without  a 
chance  for  his  life, 
and  that  the  man 
who  did  it  was  Ma- 
jor Kearny,  sir. 

Good  • day  to  you, 
coloueL”  And  Mor- 
iarty  went  back  to 
his  friends  to  report 
the  ill  success  of  his 
appeal,  and  to  spread 
abroad  the  theory 
that  their  late  companion  had  met  his  death  at  the  hands  of  the 
New  Jersey  major. 

Remembering  all  that  had  taken  place,  and  conjuring  up,  as 
men  and  Christians  will,  all  manner  of  things  that  were  of  no 
import  at  the  time  of  their  occurrence,  but  that  became  of  serious 
moment  now,  it  must  be  admitted  that  there  were  strong  grounds 
for  believing  that  no  one  would  be  more  quickly  pounced  upon  as 
the  slayer  of  Mullane  than  he  who  swore  that  as  God  wus  his 
judge  the  Irish  captain  should  answer  to  him  for  the  foul  insult 
put  upon  his  honor.  Men  were  very  grave  and  reserved  in  the 

camp  of  the New  Jersey,  and  rather  gloomy  and  vengeful 

in  that  of  their  neighbors.  The  story  went  up  from  brigade  to  di- 
vision head-quarters.  There  was  no  Bayard  now  to  stand  the 
' friend  of  the  absent  soldier.  The  gallant  cavalry  leader,  whose 
face  had  borne  for  years  the  scars  of  savage  warfare  on  the 
plains,  had  met  his  soldier  death  at  Fredericksburg,  and  another 
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veteran  dragoon  had  recently  stepped  into  the  vacant  place — “a 
new  king  w::o  knew  not  Joseph" — and  when  Dalrymple  went  on 
the  next  up  trip  of  the  steamer  to  Washington  lie  bore  with  him 
official  letters  that  had  much  to  say  of  the  late  fracas  between 
Kearny  and  the  murdered  captain,  and  that  told  in  no  mild  terms 
of  the  former’s  furious  threats. 

It  was  four  days  before  ti  e officers  of  the  Jersey  regiment 
were  able  to  get  the  full  text  of  Dalrymple'a  report.  The  moment 
it  was  received  by  his  colonel  a copy  was  made  and  handed  to 
Captain  Dayton,  wtio  read  it  aloud  to  the  assembled  comrades. 
Not  a word  was  spoken  even  when  he  finished.  Dayton  folded 
the  paper  and  looked  around  at  the  circle  of  grave  aud  anxious 
faces.  There  were  one  or  two  in  which  he  read  hopeful  signs, 
but  ouly  one  or  two.  Over  in  the  other  regiment  the  reading  of 
Dalrymple’s  letter  had  produced  but  one  impression : that  Kearny 
was  the  mau.  Here  among  the  Jerscytnen  there  was  silence. 


Summed  up  in  its  entirety,  the  case  against  Kearny  looked 
black  as  night.  Coupled  with  his  threats,  his  wrath,  his  rcfusul  to 
give  a promise  not  to  follow  the  man  if  granted  leave,  the  fol- 
lowing uncanny  array  of  facts  had  been  gvolved,  partially  by  Dal- 
ryraple,  partially  by  the  police,  partially  by  telegraphic  correspond- 
ence lietween  Washington  and  Trenton: 

Mullane's  fortnight  of  leave  of  absence  would  have  expired  the 
second  day  after  Kearny’s  departure,  and  he  would  be  compelled 
to  return  on  the  down  trip  of  the  steamer  leaving  Washington  the 
evening  following  Kearny's  arrival  at  the  capita).  For  four  days 
after  the  captain's  departure  Kearny  lmd  been  striving  to  obtain 
leave  of  absence  himself,  only  to  refuse  it  when  offered  him  on 
condition  that  lie  would  neither  follow  nor  molest  Mullane.  Then 
he  wrote  urgent  letters,  and  sent  telegrams  to  the  adjutant-gener- 
al of  New  Jersey  and  to  influential  friends  in  Trenton,  saying  that 
he  would  gladly  accept  the  majority  that  had  been  tendered  him 
if  there  were  now  a vacancy.  The  Governor  was  visited  in  his 


behalf  without  delay;  and  that  very  evening  telegrams  were  sent 
him  announcing  his  new'  commission,  and  saying  that  the  War 
Department  had  been  urged  to  order  him  to  report  at  once  to  the 
Governor  of  his  State  fur  duty  in  connection  witli  the  equipment 
and  instruction  of  his  battalion.  It  was  known  in  camp  ihut  two 
telegrams  came  for  Kearny  four  days  before  the  arrival  of  his 
orders — these  were  probably  the  telegrams  referred  to — yet  not  a 
word  hud  lie  breathed  to  any  one,  even  to  Duyton,  of  his  coming 
promotion.  Not  a word  did  any  of  his  comrades  hear  of  it  until 
the  orders  themselves  were  published;  yet  he  must  have  antici- 
pated their  coming,  for  he  wits  “ packed”  and  ready  to  start  almost 
without  loss  of  a day.  All  men  remembered  bis  feverish  impa- 
tience, his  restlessness,  his  nervous  irritability,  when  urged  to 
“hold  over"  that  they  might  give  him  a farewell  dinner. 

Then  it  transpired  tlfut  no  sooner  had  he  received  telegraphic 
notification  of  his  promotion  and  impending  orders  than  he  ad- 
dressed a letter  to 
the  adjutant-general 
of  his  State  saying 
that  urgent  personal 
matters  required  his 
attention  for  a few 
days,  and  begging 
that  he  might  be 
authorized  to  delay 
one  week  in  report- 
ing for  duty  w ith  his 
battalion.  To  this, 
affirmative  answer 
was  sent  by  tele- 
graph ; other  de- 
spatches hod  come 
to  him  both  in  camp 
and  at  the  landing 
at  Acquiti,  as  Dayton 
could  not  but  re- 
member. The  pur- 
ser of  the  steamer 
recalled  the  fact 
that  the  Major  paced 
restlessly  up  aud 
down  on  deck  until 
after  midnight.  Oth- 
er officers  were 
aboard  going  to 
Washington  on  sick 
leave,  “ furlough," 
or  duty — as  many  ns 
three  or  four  dozen 
— and  they  were 

having  a jovial  time 
together  much  of  the 
night,  but  Major 
Kearny  held  himself 
aloof  from  all.  “ He 
seemed  moody  and 
preoccupied.”  Be- 
fore “ turning  in"  he 
had  given  orders 
that  his  trunk  should 
be  sent  to  Willard's 
and  his  other  bag- 
gage to  the  Balti- 
more and  Ohio  de- 
pot. The  baggage 
had  been  shipped,  as 
"tagged,”  to  Tren- 
ton. The  trunk,  duly 
marked  with  his 
name,  had  been  nt 
Willard's  several 
days,  uncalled-for. 

Major  Kearny  had 
disappeared;  no  mail 
knew  whither. 

The  steamer  hud 
reached  her  Wash- 
ington dock  just  uf- 
ter  daybreak,  said 
the  guard.  Several 
officers  were  there 
awaiting  the  coming 
of  friends,  and  the 
deceased  was  partic- 
ularly remembered 
as  having  driven 
down  in  a carriage 
with  two  or  three 
men,  all  of  whom 
were  noisy  and  intox- 
icated. Mullane  him- 
self was  more  than 
half  drunk  and  In 
very  surly  mood. 
He  had  some  words 
with  the  officer  of  the 
guaid,  whose  duty  it 
was  to  examine  the 
papers  of  all  persons 
in  uniform  either  go- 
ing or  coining,  uml 
lurched  aboard  the 
boat  almost  before 
she  was  niude  fast, 
elbowing  his  wav 
among  the  crowd  of 
officers  in  the  gang- 
way, and  being  re- 
marked by  several 
for  his  unmistakably 
drunken  appearance. 
“ A genTm’n  waitin’ 
f’r  ’im,”  was  the  explanation  he  gave  to  the  steward  at  the  cabin 
stairway,  aud  that  was  the  last  seen  or  heard  of  him  until  nearly 
half  an  hour  later,  when,  in  making  tiie  rounds  of  the  stale-rooms 
just  vacated,  the  stewardess  was  horrified  to  find  in  one  of  them, 
two  doors  from  that  occupied  by  Major  Kearny,  the  dead  body  of 
the  cavalry  captain.  Judging  from  the  appearance  of  the  clothes, 
it  had  evidently  been  dragged  in  there ; a life-preserver  had  been 
thrust  under  the  ghastly  head ; a little  water  had  been  dashed  over 
the  face  as  though  the  slayer  had  hoped,  possibly,  to  revive  Ids 
victim,  and  the  pitcher  was  there  by  the  side  of  the  body ; then  the 
legs  had  been  doubled  up  and  thrust  aside  so  that  the  stale-room 
door  could  be  closed  and  the  ugly  sight  temporarily  hidden ; then 
the  murderer  had  slipped  away. 

Mullane's  watch,  his  papers,  his  loose  bills,  perhaps  ten  dollars  in 
all,  were  found  in  his  pockets.  Buckled  around  his  waist  was  a 
broad  money-belt,  to  which  was  attached  a revolver  holster;  his 
cout  and  waistcoat  were  opened,  and  tiie  belt  displayed;  its  cotu- 
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partmcnt  for  “ greenbacks”  was  empty,  and  the 
Hap  was  open.  This  looked  like  robbery,  since 
it  was  known  that  he  fSSicrally  carried  largo  sums 
with  him.  His  revolver,  loaded  and  capped  in 
every  chamber,  was  still  in  the  holster.  This  put 
an  end  to  the  theory  of  suicide.  It  was  murder, 
evidently,  for  the  victim  had  not  been  allowed  to 

For  their  part,  the  police  bad  learned  enough 
to  blast  such  reputation  for  good  as  might  re- 
main to  the  captain  over  and  above  his  repute 
for  ill.  He  had  gone  home,  but  only  for  a dav. 
His  wife  had  not  been  ill,  nor  bad  Dr.' McNamara 
certified  that  she  was  at  the  point  of  death,  and 
craving  to  see  her  husband.  The  police  were  of 
opinion  that  his  arrival,  all  unannounced,  was  a 
matter  of  wild  consternation  to  the  putative  part- 
ner of  his  joys  and  sorrows,  but  he  bad  turned 
up  too  drunk  to  know  the  difference.  He  had 
spent  several  days  in  gambling  and  drink  in  Phil- 
adelphia ; had  reached  Washington  with  two 
strangers  the  night  before  bis  untimely  taking 
off,  and  it  was  probable  that  the  night  was  spent 
in  gambling  and  drink  until  these  very  fellows 
drove  him  to  the  boat  at  dawn.  Who  they  were 
the  detectives  had  not  vet  discovered  ; neither 
had  they  found  the  hack-driver.  Their  theory 
was  that  the  men  were  some  of  the  swarms  of 
professional  sharps  and  gamblers  who  hung  about 
Baltimore  and  Washington  all  through  the  war; 
that  they  had  fleeced  and  then  gladly  driven  him 
to  the  boat  to  get  rid  of  him,  and  that  he  had  not 
been  murdered  for  money.  Now  they  were  search- 
ing for  Major  Kearny,  who  had  not  been  seen  or 
heard  of  since  the  moment  of  the  steamer’s  ar- 
rival. Indeed,  no  one  saw  him  among  the  group 
of  officers  eager  to  disembark  the  moment  the 
dock  was  reached,  and  every  one  aboard  the  boat 
believed  that  he  must,  therefore,  have  been  in  the 
cabin  or  his  own  state-room  when  Mullane  lurch- 
ed up  the  winding,  brass-bound  stairs  to  meet  his 
tragic  fate. 

But  no  one  saw  him  leave  the  steamer  after- 
ward, and  this  was  singular.  True,  he  could 
have  stepped  off  the  guards,  or  let  himself  down 
from  the  upper  deck  to  the  dock  ; he  might  easi- 
ly, too,  have  passed  the  sentry  at  the  pier ; for, 
after  the  rush  of  arrivals,  and  the  presumable 
passage  out  of  all  officers  and  men  coining  up 
from  the  front,  it  would  be  an  easy  matter.  Ci- 
vilians were  coming  and  going.  Quartermasters’ 
employes  passing  to  and  fro,  and  all  manner  of 
distractions  occurring  to  favor  any  one  who  wish- 
ed to  slip  out  unnoticed.  Indeed,  the  officer  of 
the  guard  could  not  sav  that  Major  Kearny  was 
not  among  the  thirty  or  forty  officers  who  dis- 
embarked at  early  morning.  He  only  “did  not 
remember  seeing  such  a name,”  whereas  there 
were  now  one  or  two  who  began  to  believe  that 
he  passed  out  of  the  gate  with  them.  They  knew' 
him  by  sight,  and  he  was  pointed  out  on  the  boat 
as  “ the  fellow  who  bearded  the  Irish  lion  in  his 
den.” 

Kearny’s  state  - room  was  empty.  He  had  a 
satchel,  a heavy  overcoat,  and  a small  leather  va- 
lise when  he  came  aboard,  and  these  had  been 
duly  taken  by  the  porter  to  his  room.  The  valise 
was  heavy,  said  the  porter,  and  big  enough  to 
contain  a complete  suit  of  civilian  dress  if  he 
had  seen  fit  to  change  his  clothes  and  go  ashore 
“ in  mufti"  ; but  with  so  much  to  carry  he  could 
not  have  been  very  “spry”  in  his  movements, 
and  he  could  not  have  hidden  his  big  overcoat 
and  long  dragoon  boots  in  that  valise.  Yet  they 
were  gone.  Not  a trace  of  him  was  left  behind. 

All  this,  though  in  terser  form,  Captain  Day- 
ton  had  read  aloud  to  the  gathering  in  the  colo- 
nel’s tent,  and,  as  lias  been  said,  the  report  was 
received  in  utter  silence.  Dayton’s  voice  was 
husky  and  tremulous  when  he  finished,  and  he 
waited  some  little  time.  Then,  raising  his  head 
and  looking  calmly  around  the  circle,  he  spoke 
in  tones  from  which  the  tremor  had  suddenly  dis- 
appeared : 

“ Well,  gentlemen,  since  no  one  has  a word  to 
say,  I see  that  I shall  have  to  keep  the  floor.  In 
the  absence  of  any  expression  of  opinion  from 
yon,  it  may  not  be  inappropriate  for  me,  who 
have  known  him  from  boyhood,  to  say  what  / 
think.  If  for  one  moment  hitherto — knowing 
Frank  Kearny’s  high  temper  and  his  bitter  rage 
against  this  man — knowing,  too,  rather  more  than 
most  of  you  about  the  circumstances  attending 
his  previous  absence — I had  a vague  but  hateful 
doubt  of  his  innocence,  it  is  set  at  rest  at  once 
and  forever  by  this  very  report.  He  never  could 
have  done  it.” 

It  was  a strange,  solemn  scene,  that  score  of 
soldierly  men  gathered  there  in  gloomy  silence 
to  deliberate  on  the  report  which  cast  so  dark  a 
cloud  upon  a comrade’s  name.  It  was  evident 
that  there  were  several  on  whom  its  effect  was 
very  different  from  that  declared  by  Dayton.  It 
was  apparent  that  none  were  quite  ready  to  grasp 
the  cause  of  his  great  relief.  At  last  came  the 
question, 

“Will  you  give  your  reasons,  Dayton?” 

“Reasons?  Why,  man  alive!  think  for  your- 
self. Mullane’s  pistol  was  in  its  holster,  every 
chamber  loaded  ; he  never  had  a chance  for  his 
life  ! Frank  Kearny  might  have  fought  him  had 
they  met,  but  he  is  the  last  man  to  brand  as  an 
assassin,  and  you  ought  to  know  it.” 

And  Dayton’s  loyalty  to  his  friend,  and  serene 
confidence  that  he  was  entirely  innocent  and 
would  reappear  in  a day  or  so,  ready  and  will- 
ing to  account  for  every  moment  of  his  absence, 
had  no  little  weight  in  the  camp  of  the  brigade; 
but  despite  it  all  there  was  wide-spread  feeling 
that  Mtillane’s  sudden  and  violent  death  was  the 
outcome  of  the  fray  that  had  been,  for  the  fort- 
night past  the  talk  of  every  cavalry  mess  along 
the  plateau. 

XV. 

And  just  about  this  time  there  was  the  mis- 
chief to  pay  in  front  of  Washington.  While  the 
Army  of  the  Potomac  was  worrying  through  the 
winter  as  best  it  could,  and  huddling  about  the 
camp  fires  down  in  front  of  Fredericksburg,  a 


force  of  goodly  size  occupied  the  defences  of  the 
national  capital.  With  its  right  resting  within 
the  parapets  of  Forts  Ethan  Allen  and  Marcy  on 
the  heights  south  of  the  Chain  Bridge,  the  de- 
fending line  swept  through  a score  of  powerful 
works  until  it  reached  the  Potomac  again  helow 
Alexandria.  Every  road  was  picketed,  every 
lane  patrolled,  and  the  villages  of  Fairfax,  Falls 
Church,  and  Vienna  were  occupied  at  most  times 
by  outposts  both  cavalry  and  infuntrv.  And  yet, 
despite  the  strength  of  the  defenders  and  the 
vigilance  of  their  videttes,  “the  front”  at  that 
particular  point  was  a place  of  unusual  exposure 
for  wearers  of  the  blue.  Mosby,  an  active  ami 
remarkably  enterprising  young  leader,  was  at  the 
head  of  a body  of  “ irregular  horse,”  sometimes 
called  partisans  south  of  the  Potomac,  and  inva- 
riably known  as  guerillas  north  of  it.  In  num- 
bers these  night  riders  were  variously  estimated 
anywhere  from  one  to  fifty  thousand.  The  Un- 
ion pickets  along  that  front  inclined  to  the  latter 
number  as  the  more  probable,  and  no  one  who 
was  not  engaged  in  the  delicate  and  hazardous 
duty  of  warding  off  Colonel  Mosby’s  incessant 
assaults  that  winter  and  spring  ought  to  take  ex- 
ception to  this  palpable  exaggeration.  If  Mosbv 
did  not  count  fifty  thousand  men  in  his  command, 
and  might  have  been  hard  pushed  to  make  it 
fifteen  hundred  at  his  very  best,  he  might  as 
well  have  done  so,  for  no  fifty  thousand  men  in 
that  section  of  Virginia  ever  kept  the  lines  of 
Washington  in  state  of  livelier  suspense  and  anx- 
iety than  did  this  hand  of  hard  - riding  “ hush- 
whackers.”  They  were  nearly  all  youngsters,  born 
and  bred  in  the  old  commonwealth.  Nearly  ev- 
ery man  of  their  number  knew  every  lane  and 
bridle-path  from  the  Hazel  River  below  Warren- 
ton  to  the  broad  Potomac  itself,  and  what  they 
did  not  know  they  soon  learned.  Tiicv  had  rela- 
tives or  friends  in  every  house  from  the  Blue 
Ridge  to  Alexandria,  if  not  beyond.  There  was 
not  a man  of  them  who  had  not  a sweetheart 
somewhere  within  that  range — and  not  a few 
that  had  not  more  than  one.  It  was  not  sur- 
prising that  Colonel  Mosbv  soon  enlarged  the 
field  of  his  operations  and  took  in  the  Shenan- 
doah Valley  (and  some  Yankee  paymasters — 
funds  and  all);  but  in  the  early  spring  of  1803  lie 
was  skipping  here,  there,  and  everywhere  in  the 
immediate  front  of  Washington.  Nobody  could 
put  a finger  on  him,  but  he  put  a finger  on  every 
man  who  ventured  forth ; and  just  about  the 
time  Frank  Kearny  left  the  camp  of  the  cavalry 
brigade  behind  Falmouth,  all  the  lines  were  ring- 
ing with  Mosby’s  latest  exploit.  lie  had  swooped 
down  and  carried  off  a “swell” brigadier-general 
of  the  Union  army  from  the  outskirts  of  Fairfax, 
and  it  was  rumored  that  the  very  pretty  girl  at 
whose  invitation  the  general  had  called  that  even- 
ing was  Mosbv’s  confederate. 

For  six  months,  ever  since  the  transfer  of  the 
army  from  Warren  ton  to  Fredericksburg  and 
the  consequent  abandonment  of  the  railway  as 
the  line  of  supplies,  Mosby  had  covered  the 
country  from  the  Bull  Run  Mountains  to  the 
Union  fortifications,  and  no  one  conld  divine 
what  might  be  going  on  behind  him.  Now,  irri- 
tated by  the  boldness  of  this  last  raid,  there 
seemed  to  be  a disposition  on  part  of  the  gov- 
ernment to  send  out  a cavalry  column  to  capture 
or  drive  away  these  lively  tormentors.  A story 
had  readied  our  friends  of  the  brigade  that  they 
were  to  be  the  lucky  ones  to  make  the  attempt, 
and  they  were  glad  enough  to  go.  Very  few  be- 
lieved there  would  be  any  chance  of  capturing 
such  a Will-o’-the-wisp  as  Mosbv;  but  there  would 
be  scouting,  fighting,  something  to  break  the 
monotony  of  camp  life,  and  no  man  in  ail  the 
brigade  was  so  eager  to  go  ns  Kearny.  For  six 
months  he  had  been  able  to  hear  nothing  of  the 
household  at  Hopewell,  and  day  bv  day  the  long- 
ing to  know  something  of  the  girl  he  loved  had 
grown  to  the  verge  of  a mania.  It  was  with  bit- 
ter disappointment  that  he  found  that  the  rumor 
of  their  being  sent  thither  in  search  of  Mosby 
either  had  no  foundation  or  that  the  project  was 
abandoned.  It  was  now  reported  that  another 
command — some  new  cavalry  regiments — had 
been  ordered  out  from  Washington,  but  within 
the  Union  lines  there  was  far  less  confidence  in 
the  success  of  the  expedition  than  there  would 
have  been  had  the  object  been  declared  a hunt 
for  a needle  in  a hay-stack. 

Beyond  the  lines  and  all  over  the  lovely  tract 
of  country  in  the  counties  of  Loudoun,  Fairfax, 
Prince  William,  and  Fauquier  east  of  the  Bull 
Run  range  it  was  a season  of  jubilee  for  all  good 
Virginians  whose  hearts  were  with  the  cause  of 
the  Confederacy;  all  households  seemed  wild 
with  enthusiasm  over  Mosby’s  exploits,  and  be- 
tween his  officers,  his  troopers,  and  the  populace 
of  house-keeping  women,  children,  and  aged  men 
there  was  apparently  but  one  instance  of  cold- 
ness and  distrust.  There  were  sadness  and  suf- 
fering at  Hopewell,  where  good  old  Judge  Armis- 
tead  was  slowly  breaking  down,  crushed  with 
the  weight  of  suspicion  and  calumny  that  had 
been  heaped  upon  him  since  the  rescue  of 
Lieutenant  Kearny. 

In  less  than  three  weeks  it  seemed  as  though 
every  man,  woman,  and  child  in  all  that  section 
of  Virginia  had  been  taught  to  point  at  Armistead 
the  finger  of  scorn.  He  was  a traitor  to  his  peo- 
ple, a protector  and  abettor  of  the  enemies  and 
invaders  of  his  State.  He  had  harbored,  until  he 
could  return  to  his  friends,  the  man  of  all  others 
the  Virginians — the  young  men,  at  least — most 
longed  to  have  and  hold  : Lieutenant  Kearny;  he 
who  had  driven  off  to  captivity  in  Northern  dun- 
geons such  chiralric  fellows  as  Pegratn,  Eustis, 
and  Falconer.  True,  all  three  of  them  were  by 
this  time  exchanged,  and  had  rejoined  their  com- 
rades, by  no  means  looking  the  worse  for  their 
few  months’  sojourn  in  the  inhospitable  neigh- 
borhood of  Washington,  where  old  friends  were 
allowed  to  visit  them  with  as  many  dainties  and 
comforts  and  consolations  as  though  they  had 
been  wile-murderers  condemned  to  hang.  All 
the  same,  there  was  a degree  of  rhetorical  pomp 


about  the  phrase  “languishing  in  Northern  dun- 
geons" which  made  it  popular  for  the  time  being, 
and  served  to  keep  up  the  sentiment  against  Judge 
Armistead.  It  is  a community  that  sticks  at 
nothing  in  love  or  hate.  Life  itself  was  too  small 
to  give  to  tiie  cause,  or  for  the  leaders  they  loved  ; 
and,  oil  the  other  hand,  no  obloquy  was  too  harsh 
for  the  man  once  honored  of  them  all  but  now  a 
recreant  to  their  trust.  It  was  universally  told 
in  farm  and  village  circles,  and  it  went  to  Rich- 
mond, Staunton.  ami  L' nebbing,  that  when  Ar- 
mistead gave  his  word  to  Major  (Jordon  that  Lieu- 
tenant Kearny  was  nowhere  on  his  premises,  the 
Yankee  was  at  that  moment  in  hiding  upstairs; 
there  were  not  lacking  women  to  say,  in  Lucy 
Armistead’s  own  room. 

For  months  lie  had  been  treated  as  a Pariah, 
and  poor  Lucy  had  the  bitter  grief  to  suffer  alone 
of  seeing  her  father  breaking  down  under  the 
burden  of  accusation  and  aversion  thus  heaped 
upon  him.  Several  times  had  Dr.  Loring  been 
summoned  from  across  the  range,  and  twice  since 
Lee  returned  to  the  Uapidan  had  Henry  managed 
to  reach  them  for  a brief  visit.  In  the  army  no 
sucii  talk  went  the  rounds  as  that  which  passed 
current  among  the  non-combatants  and  the  wo- 
men. No  rumor  of  dishonor  attaching  to  his  be- 
loved father’s  name  had  ever  reached  the  son. 
Bitterly  he  grieved  at  the  suspicion  and  censure 
he  had  brought  upon  his  people  in  having  com- 
pelled them  to  undertake  tile  care  of  Kearny,  but 
lie  well  knew  that  the  trust  was  sacred  with  them 
when  once  his  word  was  given.  Not  once  had 
his  father  shown  him  sign  of  the  direful  effect  of 
all  that  month  of  secret  nursing.  When  the  son 
was  there,  the  father  hid  his  sorrows  and  made 
the  bov  welcome.  Neither  would  Luev  betray  the 
true  suite  of  the  case,  and  Henry  had  on  both  oc- 
casions ridden  back  to  his  duties  comforted  with 
♦ he  belief  that  the  coldness  would  soon  blow  over, 
and  that  by  his  own  valor  and  devotion  lie  could 
soon  outweigh  and  cause  to  be  forgotten  the  ap 
parent  defection  at  home.  That  he  himself  had 
urged  his  fattier  to  harbor  and  protect  Kearnv 
was  not  known  to  more  than  five  persons;  this 
the  father  had  insisted  on. 

One  man,  apparently,  saw  nothing  in  popular 
indignation  which  should  compel  him  to  discon- 
tinue his  visits  to  Hopewell  or  his  attentions  to 
Miss  Armistead,  and  that  man  was  Captain  Scott 
Falconer,  who  with  his  squadron  of  “ Rangers" 
was  now  attached  to  Mosbv’s  command.  No 
week  bad  passed  during  the  winter  without  its 
visit  from  him,  and  sometimes  lie  was  at  the  old 
house  two  or  three  days.  The  unhappy  invalid, 
now  a prisoner  in  his  study,  looked  upon  these 
frequent  appearances  as  his  only  chance  of  com- 
munication with  the  army  in  whose  success  all  his 
hopes  were  still  centred,  and  lie  welcomed  them, 
even  though  he  had  not  fancied  Falconer  in  the 
past,  and  hardly  trusted  him  now.  He  knew  that 
Lucy  wras  the  magnet  that  drew  him  thither,  and 
he,  at  any  other  time  and  under  any  other  circum- 
stances, would  have  found  it  possible  to  intimate 
that  such  frequent  calls  were  not  desirable.  Now 
he  could  not.  He  knew  well  that  Falconer  had 
lost  caste  in  the  neighborhood,  and  Falconer,  with 
apparent  reluctance,  gave  him  to  understand  it 
was  solely  because  he  would  persist  in  associa- 
tion with  a tabooed  man.  The  captain  made  no 
mention  of  the  fact  that  he  was  generally  exe- 
crated for  his  conduct  the  day  of  Bayard’s  sweep- 
ing advance,  when  that  gallant  bov  lieutenant 
was  killed,  and  still  less  was  the  captain  apt  to 
mention  the  fact  that  Mosby  had  given  him  the 
cold  shoulder  on  many  an  occasion. 

It  was  a sunshiny  day  in  mid-March,  and  the 
snow  was  gone  and  the  roads  were  thawing,  and 
it  was  evident  that  spring  would  soon  appear, 
and  the  spring  campaign  be  sure  to  open.  For 
a week,  despite  the  softening  weather,  the  Judge 
seemed  more  downcast  than  ever — more  hopeless 
and  lonely.  Lucy’s  heart  was  heavy  as  lead  as 
she  moved  about  the  house;  striving  to  prepare 
from  the  scanty  means  at  hand  some  tempting 
dish  for  the  listless  invalid,  striving  to  sing  as  she 
went  about  her  ceaseless  avocations  that  he  might 
lielieve  her  happy  and  buoyant,  and  never  sn-pect 
how  many  and  many  a day  the  tears  rained  down 
her  wan  cheeks  even  as  her  voice  was  uplifted 
in  some  old  dittv  he  loved.  Their  means  were 
wellnigh  exhausted  ; the  prospect  of  starvation 
was  not  alluring;  provisions  were  scarcer  and 
scarcer  every  day,  and  when  they  could  no  longer 
bnv  there  was  no  one  from  whom  they  could  ask 
aid,  even  if  her  pride  had  not  revolted  at  the  idea, 
Ilenry  sent  everything  in  his  power,  but  captain’s 
pay  in  Confederate  money  was  not  a fortune  in 
the  spring  of  '63,  and  became  a pittance  on  which 
a Chinaman  could  barely  live  within  the  year. 
Shut  tip  in  his  room,  the  Judge  knew  not  how, 
one  by  one,  the  cocks  end  hens  had  been  con- 
verted into  broth  or  chicken  /VicuWe  for  his  ben- 
efit until  all  were  gone.  That  he  was  still  nour- 
ished by  the  flesh  of  the  domestic  fowl  was  due 
to  Noise,  and  a predatory  ability  and  concomitant 
manufacture  of  statements  for  which  mav  Heaven 
give  the  old  darkv  absolution.  Noise  stoutly 
swore  lie  found  the*chickeus  “ up  the  hill,”  where 
they  had  established  a colony  supposublv  beyond 
reach  of  marauders. 

Lucy  Armistead’s  heart  must  have  been  sorely 
torn  with  care  and  anxiety  by  this  lime,  for  when 
Falconer  appeared  she  almost  welcomed  him. 

“You  sec  how  father  is  failing.  Captain  Fal- 
coner, and  Dr.  Loring  lias  not  been  near  its  for 
a fortnight.  I fed  as  though  Henry  must  be  sent 
for,  and  can  I ask  you  to  get  this  letter  to 
him  ?” 

“You  can  ask  anything  of  me,  Miss  Armistead. 
You  well  know’  that  mv  house  iu  VVarrcnton  is 
vacant ; you  know  it  is  at  your  service  and  his. 
Can  you  not  induce  him  to  move  thither — can  I 
not  induce  you  ?” 

She  rebuked  him  gently,  almost  wearily.  Her 
uplifted  hand  looked  fragile  and  white,  and  her 
face  was  wdlnigh  as  pale,  though  a faint  color 
rose  at  his  words.  “ We  have  long  since  agreed 
that  it  was  impossible,  captain,”  she  said.  “ Do 
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not — do  not  speak  of  it.  He  would  not  go;  I— 
could  not." 

“ You  could  move  him  thither  this  very  night, 
Lucy,  and  to-morrow  have  him  in  comfort  anil 
safety,  and  Henry  only  another  day  away.  Here 
everything  is  against  him,  and  anv  moment  we 
may  be  driven  out  beyond  the  Blue  Ridge.  We 
know  a big  column  of  cavalry  is  now  in  front  of 
Washington  preparing  to  move  upon  us.  Once 
they  regain  possession  your  last  chance  is  gone. 
Our  scouts  and  pickets  were  attacked  at  Fairfax 
and  Chantilly  this  very  morning,  and  I know  that 
Mosby  expects  an  advance  in  force  to-night.  It 
was  this  that  brought  me  here.  Can  I never 
reach  your  heart  ?" 

He  would  have  continued,  but  she  checked  his 
words. 

“ Look  ! is  not  that  one  of  youi*  sergeants  rid. 
ing  in  ?” 

The  captain  turned.  It  was  just  twilight, and 
growing  darker  every  moment.  The  man  who 
entered  the  gate  threw  his  horse’s  reins  over  a 
post,  and  saluting  Captain  Falconer  from  the 
foot  of  the  steps,  held  forth  a letter. 

“Bring  it  here!"  said  the  captain.  “Where 
are  von  from?" 

“From  Aldie.  sir.  A column  of  Yankee  cav. 
alrv  went  through  the  (Jap  at  daybreak  and  i* 
over  in  the  valley  behind  you  now.  Another  ij 
pushing  out  from  Centreville.  The  ‘ Rang-  rs’ 
are  ordered  to  eover  the  pike  and  fall  back  on 
Warrenton — so  the  lieutenant  told  me  when  I got 
in  with  despatches.  He  told  me  to  take  a fresh 
horse  and  ride  up  to  you.” 

Falconer  opened  liis  letter  slowly. 

“ What  troops  have  we  out  toward  the  front 
now  ?” 

“None,  sir,  north  of  the  Warrenton  pike  at 
(Jroveton.  As  soon  as  it  was  known  that  thr 
Yankees  pushed  through  Aldie,  everything  wa« 
ordered  down  to  confront  the  other  column  ; but 
thev’re  too  heavy  for  us,  and  our  whole  force  U 
falling  back  to  Gainesville  now — and  wou’t  stop 
there." 

“ Bv  Jove  ! Then  there’s  nothing  between  us 
and  Slid  lev  Spring-  yonder?" 

“ None  of  our  people,  captain.” 

“Mi—  Armistead,  I must  see  the  Judge  one 
moment,  and  then  hasten  away  to  join  my  nun. 
Tnis  is  just  what  I have  dreaded.  Sergeant, 
mount  your  horse  ami  lead  mine  out  on  the  road. 

I w ill  join  you  iu  a moment." 

Five  minutes  Inter  he  came  hurriedly  forth.  It 
was  nearly  dark,  and  Hannah  placed  a dim  light 
on  a table  in  the  hall.  Oid  Noise  came  stagger- 
ing through  with  Ids  arms  tilled  with  firewood, 
and  nearly  collided  with  the  Captain.  Anxious 
to  send  her  message  to  Henry,  yet  unwilling  U 
have  the  servants  su-p-a-t  her  approhensiveiiess, 
Miss  Armistead  motioned  to  Falconer  to  go  on. 

“I  will  accompany  you  to  the  gate,"  she  slid, 
as  they  descended  the  steps.  “Tell  me.  -i-es 
vour  letter  sav  whether  this  is  a large  fore- — 
one  that  will  hold  the  neighborhood  for  nr 
length  of  time?” 

“ I fear  so.  It  looks  so.’’ 

“Then  put  Henry  on  his  guard.  I hate  writ- 
ten to  him  to  coin-'  at  all  hazards  before  the eml 
of  the  month.  ,Vw  I can  no  longer  communi- 
cate witli  him.  Warn  him  not  to  make  anv  at- 
tempt until  tiie  way  is  clear.  Adieu — and  thank 
you  for  your  kindness.” 

She  turned,  trying  not  to  see  his  out-stretched 
hand;  then  relenting,  placed  hers  one  instant  in 
his,  and  regretied  it,  for  he  quickly  bent  and 
kissed  it  fervently,  then  sprang  into  saddle  and 
spurred  rapidly  away. 

The  next  instant  a tall  figure  burst  through 
the  hedge  close  by  her  side,  and  stood  silently 
before  her.  One  quick  glance  was  enough.  De- 
spite the  felt  hat  pull-d  low  over  his  brow;  de- 
spite the  full  board  and  the  shrouding  cioak  in 
which  lie  was  enveloped,  she  knew  him  instantly 
— her  lover,  her  rescued  one,  her  patient  of  the 
year  agnne — ami  despite  herself  a low  glad  cry 
leaped  from  her  lips;  her  heart  gave  a great 
bound  as  she  impulsively  threw  herself  toward 
him  ; then  she  stopped  short  and  covered  her 
face  with  her  hands. 

“ Yes,  it  is  i,"  were  the  words  that  greeted 
her.  “I  could  not  bear  it  any  longer.  I had  to 
see  you  again  or  go  mad.  It  is  best  so,  I sup- 
pose. Tell  me — that  was  Captain  Falconer,  was 
it  not  ?“ 

She  looked  up  startled.  She  hardly  knew  In- 
voice ; it  was  so  changed — so  stern,  so  sad. 

[TO  UK  OOMTIHlTKli.] 


COLORADO’S  NEW  SENATOR. 

By  the  selection  of  Mr.  Edward  O.  Wolcott  ns 
her  next  United  States  Senator,  Colorado  does 
honor  to  a man  who  in  many  respects  is  a con- 
spicuous illustration  of  the  ad  vantages  offered  I»y 
the  new  West  to  men  of  natural  ability  and  in 
tiring  energy.  In  the  strict  interpretation  of  tie 
term,  Mr.  Wolcott  is  not  a Western  man.  H< 
is  tin  Eastern  man  wlm  has  made  unusually  goo-, 
use  of  Western  opportunities. 

Mr.  Wolcott’s  first  experience  in  the  West  wo* 
obtained  at  Chicago,  whither  he  drifted  soon  aft* 
leaving  Yale  College.  He  had  few  friends  atti 
but  little  money,  yet  he  set  out  to  practise  law  V 
the  Illinois  courts  with  all  the  serene  eoiifidenr- 
nnd  undaunted  courage  that  formed  so  striking, 
characteristic  of  his  nature  in  after-years.  1( 
some  strange  freak  of  fortune  his  abilities  wcj 
not  widely  recognized  in  Chicago, and  toinipr«»| 
his  chances  in  life  he  removed  to  Denver.  It  v 
said  that  li is  determination  to  leave  Chicago  \v; 
caused  in  part  by  an  unfortunate  love  affair, 
which  an  ambitious  parent  refused  to  give  Id- 
daughter  to  so  poor  and  obscure  a lawyer  «- 
young  Wolcott.  It  is  further  said  that  theilausgl, 
ter  in  question  grieved  for  a long  time  over  t h* 
Unhappy  chiding  of  her  engagement.  An  air  <>* 
probability  is  given  to  this  romantic  little  story 
by  the  fact  that  Mr.  Wolcott  is  still  a bachelor. 
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In  Denver  Mr.  Wolcott  began  the  practice  of  Herbert  to  cause  the  false  story  to  be  retracted  earth,  so  far  as  observed.  It  then  made  for  the 
law  with  more  success  than  he  had  met  with  in  by  the  official  press.  But  the  last,  taking  advan-  barracks,  rising  slightly  to  a height  of  about  ten 
Chicago.  He  soon  became  known  as  a good  ora-  tage  of  the  situation,  declined  to  comply  with  the  feet  above  the  ground.  When  it  reached  the 
tor  and  a shrewd  political  manager.  His  merit  request.  building  everything  above  ten  feet  in  height  was 

as  a lawyer  was  quickly  established,  and  it  was  In  personal  appearance  Count  Herbert  is  one  swept  away  for  a distance  of  about  five  hundred 

not  long  before  he  had  as  much  business  as  he  of  the  very  few  handsome  men  one  sees  in  Ger-  feet  directly  across  the  storm’s  track,  and  so  defi- 
could  handle.  Later  on  he  confined  his  energies  many  outside  of  the  army.  Like  his  father,  he  nite  was  the  destruction  that  objects  within  a 
to  railroad  cases,  and  in  time  was  retained  by  the  is  over  six  feet  in  height,  and  is  of  splendid  pro-  few  feet  of  the  edge  of  the  path  were  not  moved. 
Denver  and  Rio  Grande  and  the  Burlington  Kail-  portions.  His  face  is  finer  than  his  father’s,  and  Nothing  but  blank  space  was  left,  indicating  that 
road  companies  at  salaries  aggregating  $110,000  consequently  does  not  show  so  much  intense  per-  above  the  distance  of  about  ten  feet  from  the 
a year.  He  still  receives  these  two  salaries,  in  sonal  energy.  Instead  of  the  father’s  fine  bald  ground  nothing  successfully  resisted  this  huge 
addition  to  large  fees  earned  in  miscellaneous  head  and  white  mustache,  the  son  has  a heavy  crashing  sledge-hammer  stroke.  The  brick-work, 
cases.  His  income  is  said  to  be  larger  than  that  growth  of  dark  brown  hair  and  a dense  mustache  plastering,  beams,  and  fragments  of  wood  in  the 
of  any  other  lawyer  in  Colorado.  of  the  same  color.  F.  B.  rear  of  the  structure  were  arranged  mostly  in 

With  these  means  constantly  at  hand,  Mr.  ■ — a half-circle.  Part  of  the  roof  cut  a circular 

Wolcott  is  always  liberal  and  sometimes  lavish  THE  RECENT  TORNADOES  track  northward,  westward,  and  finally  eastward, 
in  his  expenditures.  He  is  one  of  the  best  known  *"  ' thence  back  upon  the  barracks,  as  shown  by  the 

buyers  of  books  and  pictures  west  of  Near  York.  BY  WILLIAM  A.  EDDY.  trail  of  other  fragments  of  roof  that  followed  it. 

A Chicago  bookseller  has  a standing  order  to  send  That  the  year  1888  has  been  remarkably  free  Many  lighter  splinters  and  pieces  were  carried  to 
him  anything  worth  buying,  no  matter  what- the  from  the  ravages  of  tornadoes  was  largely  due  to  the  northeast  for  a long  distance,  as  were  also 

price.  the  coolness  of  last  summer.  But  in  balancing  pieces  of  tin  roof  that  had  been  rolled  into  wads. 

In  politics  Mr.  Wolcott  is  ostensibly  a Repub-  the  rigid  account  that  nature  seems  to  keep  in  The  writer  has  reported  many  destructive  torna- 
lican,  but  he  does  not  hesitate  to  step  one  side  the  equal  distribution  of  its  destruction,  the  new  does  for  the  Signal  Service,  and  in  nearly  every 
when  the  course  of  the  party  does  not  suit  him.  year  opens  with  a loss  of  life  that  maintains  the  particular  the  ruins  of  the  barracks  cannot  be  dis- 
During  his  recent  canvass  for  the  Senatorship  he  average.  tinguishcd  from  those  caused  by  the  usual  West- 

had  all  the  Republican  leaders  against  him,  yet,  The  most  striking  instance  of  destruction  due  era  funnel.  After  this  last  severe  dash  of  the 

as  he  had  watched  the  election  of  members  of  the  to  the  group  or  series  of  simultaneous  tornadoes  funnel,  the  Brooklyn  tornado  seemed  to  vanish, 

Legislature  last  fall  with  some  care,  he  had  little  that  swept  through  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  New  thus  making  its  track  not  less  than  two  miles 

difficulty  in  making  good  his  claim  to  the  Colorado  Jersey,  and  southern  New  York  State  occurred  long.  Its  movement  from  the  start  to  the  proba- 

seat  in  the  Senate.  In  age  Mr.  Woi.corr  is  not  at  Reading,  Pennsylvania,  at  4.30  on  the  even-  ble  finish  was  very  rapid.  As  far  as  can  be  as- 

more  than  forty.  ’Hard  work  and  grave  respon-  ing  of  January  9th.  A silk-mill  containing  265  certained  from  many  witnesses,  it  struck  the  gas- 
sibilities  have  left  few  finger-marks  on  his  still  operatives  was  torn  to  pieces,  Rnd  about  200  peo-  works  at  7.40  p.m.,  and  the  Navy-yard  at  7.42. 
fresh  and  handsome  face.  His  brother  Henry  pie  seriously  injured,  23  dead  bodies  having  been  It  seemed  to  move  along  its  whirling  track  at  the 
R.  Wolcott,  a Denver  capitalist,  is  his  political  recovered  as  early  as  the  afternoon  of  the  11th.  rate  of  about  a mile  a minute.  In  fact  it  was  so 
yoke-fellow  and  social  companion.  At  about  200  rniies  directly  west  of  Reading,  on  rapid  that  it  was  considered  almost  simultaneous 

the  same  day,  but  as  early  as  2 p.m.,  another  tor-  all  along  its  line,  as  traced  from  the  observations 

nado  exerted  its  power  upon  a new  brick  build-  of  different  clocks. 

COUNT  HERBERT  VON  ing  on  Diamond  Street,  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania.  The  cause  of  all  this  trouble  was  evident  to  the 

BISMARCK  The  front  of  the  building  had  not  been  put  in,  Signal  Service  observers  by  8 a.m.  on  the  8th, 

and  the  wind  entered  the  huge  shell  and  tore  it  when  a storm  centre,  central  at  Little  Rock,  Ar- 
Thk  common  desire  of  famous  fathers  to  have  to  pieces  with  unusual  ease.  About  40  men  kansas,  had  begun  to  assume  a peculiar  and  sinis- 
their  sous  succeed  them  in  the  following  genera-  went  down  with  the  wreck,  of  whom  17  were  ter  shape.  Its  outline  extended  about  800  miles 
tion  is  rarely  satisfied.  By  many  this  is  regarded  killed.  The  usual  scenes  of  horror  were  re-  north  and  south,  and  was  only  200  miles  in  width, 
as  an  evidence  of  what  is  known  as  “fate.”  peated  so  often  observed  in  like  instances,  and  It  had  been  motieed  for  many  years  by  Lieutenant 
Might  not  one  better  consider  it  as  proof  that  the  cities  of  Reading  and  Pittsburgh  were  touched  Finley  that  a storm  centre  having  this  ominous 
intellect,  like  matter,  is  subject  to  a force  similar  here  and  there  by  tornado  funnels  that  pursued  oblong  form — north  and  south  extension — has 
to  that  of  gravitation,  which  draws  downward,  their  inevitable  northeasterly  course.  in  it  the  elements  of  very  serious  mischief.  It 

and  which  can  only  be  overcome  by  counter-  Again,  on  the  same  day,  and  still  later,  a tor-  has  also  been  found  that  when  the  barometric 
forces,  such  as  rare  energy,  exceptional  ability,  and  nado  struck  South  Brooklyn,  and  manifested  the  contrasts  are  great  for  a limited  region,  and 
opportunity?  John  Quincy  Adams  and  William  same  kind  of  destructive  effect.  It  tore  to  pieces  the  storm  attains  rapid  headway,  any  sudden 
Pitt  are  among  the  very  few  statesmen  who  have  a new  frame  building  on  Bush  Street,  facing  Gow-  veering  of  its  track  eastward  will  cause  innu- 
equalled  or  surpassed  illustrious  fathers.  That  anus  Bay,  and  threw  the  debris  to  the  left  side  merable  tornadoes  in  the  warm,  moist,  fair,  and 
Count  Herbert  yon  Bismarck  will  ever  equal  of  its  whirling  track,  clearly  denoting  the  usual  showery  weather  about  a thousand  miles  in  a 
“the  Iron  Chancellor”  in  statesmanship  proba-  tornado  movement,  which  is  against  that  observed  southeasterly  direction.  The  storm  centre  usual- 
bly  no  one  believes,  but  his  intellectual  and  polit-  in  the  hands  of  a watch.  This  Brooklyn  funnel  ly  manifests  heavy,  steady  rain  for  a distance  of 
ical  training  has  been  so  remarkable  that  the  had  elementsrof  great  destructive  power,  but  for-  perhaps  500  miles  across  its  path,  and  although 
basis  of  the  doubt  must  be  in  the  conviction  that  tunately  reached  nearly  to  the  ground  in  perhaps  the  wind  may  be  excessively  high,  it  blows  direct, 
such  grand  opportunities  will  not  recur,  rather  only  ten  or  twelve  instances  as  it  sped  on  its  It  does  not  manifest  the  minute  twisting,  tearing, 
than  in  the  belief  of  lack  of  ability  in  the  son.  usual  southwest  to  northeast  track  to  the  Marine  local  effect  of  a series  of  tornadoes,  although 

At  Herbert’s  age — thirty-nine — the  great  Bis-  Barracks  in  the  Navy-yard.  After  leaving  the  their  tracks  may  cover  about  the  same  extent  of 

march’s  career  had  hardly  begun.  His  many  ruins  of  the  house  in  Bush  Street  it  bounded  into  territory  seen  in  the  main  storm  centre,  with  its 

student  duels  were  still  remembered  in  Gbttin-  the  air  and  left  only  slight  traces  of  its  action,  steady  heavy  rains  and  high  persistent  winds, 

gen;  in  Pomerania  his  name  was  familiar,  for  all  such  as  lifting  a skylight  or  the  edge  of  a roof,  Lieutenant  Finley,  Chief  of  the  Tornado  Inves- 
the  people  had  heard  of  his  daring  pranks  and  until  it  reached  the  gas-works  of  the  Citizens’  tigation  Service,  has  kindly  put  in  concise  shape 
drinking  bouts,  by  which  he  had  gained  the  name  Gas  Company,  a distance  of  about  a quarter  of  a the  striking  traits  of  this  remarkable  storm  of 

of  “the  mad  young  nobleman”;  he  had  served  mile  from  its  first  descent  upon  the  house  in  the  8th  and  9th.  He  found  first  that  a heavy 

three  or  four  years  in  Parliament,  and  shown  a Bush  Street.  Its  next  disastrous  action  was  rush  of  cold  air  from  the  northwest  had  forced 

furious  temper,  and  had  made  a small  beginning  upon  the  three  huge  gasometers,  one  of  which,  the  storm  area  into  the  compact  narrow  form 

in  diplomacy — that  was  all;  he  had  given  no  nearest  the  southwest,  was  displaced  to  such  an  before  noticed.  Meantime  there  was  a rush  of 

sign  of  genius,  no  proof  of  statesmanship.  extent  that  its  gas  escaped  and  was  ignited  by  a warm  moist  air  from  the  Gulf  northward  along 

Herbert,  the  elder  of  Bismarck’s  two  sons,  street  lamp  or  other  flame  near  at  hand.  The  the  Atlantic  coast,  a large  volume  of  it,  about 

was  born  at  the  end  of  1849.  He  was  educated  explosion  was  tremendous,  and  iu  a few  minutes  600  miles  across,  moving  over  western  Pennsvl- 

at  Frankfort,  Berlin,  and  Bonn,  at  the  last  of  it  was  followed  by  that  of  another  of  the  gasom-  vania  and  eastern  Ohio  in  the  direction  of  Lake 

which  cities  he  took  his  university  degree.  When  eters,  at  the  farthest  point  from  the  tornado’s  Erie.  Cold  air  then  pressed  southward  on  both 

the  war  with  France  began,  Herbert  was  only  track.  The  windows  and  parts  of  the  brick  sides  of  this  relatively  small  warm  wave.  The 

twenty-one,  and  his  brother  William  only  eigh-  houses  just  across  the  street  were  wrecked,  and  barometer  at  Chicago,  Milwaukee,  and  Grand 

teen,  but  both  joined  the  army.  Both  were  also  some  frame  houses  at  the  other  side  from  which  Haven,  Michigan,  read  at  8 a.m.  on  the  9th.  as 

wounded  in  the  charge  of  the  Prussian  Dragoon  the  wind  came  were  set  on  fire  and  charred,  their  low  as  28.96,  which  indicates  a condition  of 

Guards  at  Mars-la-Tour.  Herbert’s  political  ca-  windows  broken,  and  the  inmates  almost  suffo-  things  that  would  cause  some  people  to  hide 

reer  began  as  long  ago  as  1873.  He  was  first  cated  by  a tremendous  rush  of  escaping  gas.  among  things  in  the  cellar  had  they  known  it. 

attached  to  missions  in  Munich  and  Dresden,  and  Careful  investigation  of  the  testimony  of  a large  Not  one  storm  centre  in  several  hundred  shows 
then  became  Secretary  of  Legation  at  Bern.  From  number  of  people  in  the  neighborhood  demon-  so  Iowa  barometer  as  this.  Sergeant  Long,  of  the 

the  first,  Bismarck  seems  to  have  planned  to  strated  that  the  roar  of  the  tornado  was  heard  Grekly  arctic  expedition,  says  he  cannot  remem- 

make  his  son  his  successor.  Except  where  great  before  the  first  explosion  of  gas.  The  manner  in  ber  an  instance  since  his  connection  with  the  Sig- 
•listance  rendered  it  impossible,  young  Bismarck  which  the  huge  iron  pillars  were  thrown  pros-  nal  Service  in  1881.  At  8 p.m.  on  the  9th  the  wind 

has  constantly  been  his  father’s  confidential  sec-  tratc  indicates  clearly  the  action  of  a tornado,  be-  at  Buffalo  and  Niagara  was  moving  at  the  rate 

retary.  When  the  great  diplomatists  of  Europe  cause  they  were  thrown  northerly  and  westerly,  of  72  miles  an  hour.  This  carried  away  the  well- 
met  in  Berlin  in  1878,  the  Chancellor  made  am-  The  latter  direction  is  an  inevitable  indication  of  known  foot-bridge  that  extends  across  the  river 

pie  provision  for  the  diplomatic  apprentice  by  tornado  action,  because  the  momentum  of  the  below  the  Falls.  The  warm  and  cold  air  thus 

having  him  act  as  one  of  the  assistant-seereta-  whirl  always  casts  some  of  the  objects  toward  moved  in  opposite  directions,  and  the  combat  be- 

ries.  That  he  might  give  special  attention  to  the  west.  Iu  this  case,  however,  the  explosion  tween  them  resulted  in  tornadoes  being  developed 

different  languages  and  customs,  he  was  for  some  of  the  gus  seems  to  have  changed  the  direction  still  farther  west  than  Pittsburgh,  in  eastern  Ohio, 

time  connected  with  the  legation  at  London,  then  in  which  the  debris  was  thrown  to  a northerly  where  a tornado  has  already  been  reported,  and 

with  that  at  St.  Petersburg,  and  finally  advanced  course.  Lighter  objects  would  have  been  thrown  where  there  were  doubtless  others,  particulars  of 

to  the  position  of  German  Minister  at  the  Hague.  by  the  tornado  to  the  west,  and  then  in  a circle  which  have  not  yet  been  sent  in  to  the  Signal  Office. 

By  1885  his  progress  had  been  so  satisfactory  to  eastward,  where  they  would  have  been  dropped.  The  heavy  rain  or  darapuess  of  the  main 
his  father  that  the  latter  thought  it  time  for  After  leaving  the  gas-works  the  tornado  continued  storm,  especially  when  it  is  crowded  by  cold 

Count  Herbert  to  begin  to  learn  how  to  play  the  its  northeasterly  course,  here  and  there  nipping  fair-weather  conditions  and  the  rush  of  heated 

great  game  of  diplomacy  at  Berlin.  He  was  off  a roof  or  a corner  of  a building,  until  Myrtle  air  northward,  gives  rise  to  the  tornadoes ; hence 

therefore  recalled  and  advanced  to  the  Under-  Avenue  and  Canton  Street  was  reached,  when  it  their  possible  prediction  with  increasing  cer- 

Secretaryship  for  Foreign  Affairs.  Since  then  again  began  another  descent  toward  the  earth,  tainty  at  an  early  day.  The  main  storm  is 

he  has  been  promoted  to  the  Secretaryship,  and  Lieutenant  Finley  has  found  from  prolonged  watched  by  meteorologists  with  profound  inter- 
in his  diplomatic  position  ranks  next  to  his  father.  study  of  the  tornado  phenomena  that  nothing  est,  and  the  day  is  not  far  distant  when  the 

An  education  in  diplomacy  could  not  be  more  built  by  the  hand  of  man  can  withstand  its  ter-  people  will  look  for  the  destructive  effects  sure 

complete  or  more  logical ; and  it  might  be  doubt-  rific  force.  Its  bounding  tendency,  whereby  only  to  follow  in  a day  or  two.  The  uncertainty  of 

ed  if  there  was  ever  another  one  so  much  so.  roofs  and  corners  are  at  times  taken,  sometimes  local  rain  predictions  is  well  known,  but  not  the 

Since  the  advent  of  the  youthful  Emperor  the  creates  an  impression  that  it  does  not  destroy  to  almost  certain  results  fot^seeu  by  the  Signal 

old  Chancellor  seems  to  find  great  pleasure  iu  the  foundations  owing  to  its  lack  of  strength.  Service  in  case  of  an  advancing  storm  of  great 

seeing  the  two  men  of  the  future  yoked  together  That  this  is  an  unsound  theory  is  shown  by  the  severity.  Of  course  the  accuracy  * the  fore- 

and  parading  before  all  Europe  as  if  they  were  complete  destruction  in  places  at  Camden  and  casts  is  lessened  by  the  partial  disappearance  of 

the  real  leaders  of  Germany.  Young  Bismarck  Westwood  in  New  Jersey,  at  Wallingford  and  telegraphic  communication  during  the  advance 

has  been  the  almost  constant  companion  and  ad-  Winsted, Connecticut,  and  in  many  other  instances  of  a great  storm  eastward,  but  even  then  its 

viser  of  the  Emperor  in  his  recent  travels.  Un-  iu  the  Eastern  States.  course  is  practically  certain  within  narrow  limits 

less  this  intimacy  ceases,  or  the  present  Chan-  The  sinister  dipping  of  the  Brooklyn  tornado  of  variation. 

cellor  dies  within  a year  or  two,  everything  seems  toward  theground  began  to  be  clearly  manifested  A glance  at  the  records  shows  that  tornado- 
to  indicate  that  Count  Herbert  will  be  his  father’s  as  the  track  reached  Myrtle  Avenue  on  its  way  to  breeding  storm  centres  do  not  very  readily  cross 

successor.  The  German  Secretary  for  Foreign  the  Marine  Barracks.  Brick-work  and  chimneys  the  mountain  ranges  on  each  side  of  the  Missis- 

Affairs  has  recently  come  into  special  prominence,  began  to  be  bitten  off  two  or  three  feet  below  the  sippi  Valley.  Their  favorite  sumping  - ground 

and  been  severely  censured  by  many  of  the  Eng-  cornices  here  and  there,  as  if  a huge  iron  hammer  for  the  settlement  of  weather  disputes  is  in  the 

lisli  and  American  papers,  owing  to  an  unofficial  five  hundred  feet  wide  had  swept  through  space  relatively  level  valleys.  The  storms  that  usually 

correspondence  between  himself  and  the  British  with  resistless  force.  It  then  withdrew  a little  for  pursue  their  way  to  Europe  seem  to  be  diverted 

Ambassador  nt  St.  Petersburg.  The  Cologne  Ga-  a few  blocks,  and  passed  over  some  high  buildings,  somewhat  along  a northeasterly  course  by  the 

zettc  had  accused  Sir  Robert  Morikr  of  having  and  then  with  a long  slanting  plunge  it  swept  down  high  mountain  ranges  that  extend  from  northern 

betrayed  the  confidence  of  Frederick  William  upon  the  gate  leading  to  the  barracks,  tearing  down  Georgia  to  northern  New  York.  This  action  is 

to  Marshal  Bazaink  during  the  Franco-Prussian  a huge  tree  two  or  three  feet  in  diameter,  and  pull-  by  no  means  steadily  susUined,  because  some 

war.  Count  Herbert  is  believed  to  have  assisted  ing  outward  one  of  the  inner  gates  with  such  storms  pass  not  only  across  the  Rocky  Mountains 

in  the  circulation  of  this  report.  Sir  Robert  ob-  power  that  a solid  stone  pillar  two  feet  square  coming  from  the  Pacific  Ocean,  but  also  across 

tained  a denial  of  the  story  from  Bazaink,  and  was  twisted  partly  around.  At  this  point  the  the  ranges  in  the  Eastern  States.  Sometimes  the 

then  in  a very  undiplomatic  tone  requested  Count  funnel  probably  made  its  closest  approach  to  the  momentum  of  a storm  carries  it  close  in  toward 
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the  eastern  ranges,  and  even  beyond  them  slight- 
ly. A sudden  curve  eastward  from  Chicago,  as 
seen  in  the  map,  may  cause  a large  number  of 
distinct  tornado  funnels,  as  in  the  storm  of  tho 
9th,  the  reselling  tornadoes  of  which  we  are  study- 
ing. The  real  number  of  funnel-shaped  clouds  is 
rarely  more  than  partly  reported  in  such  instances. 
The  forty-four  tornadoes  of  February  19, 1884.  as 
originally  reported  to  the  Signal  Service,  were  after- 
ward increased  to  more  than  sixty  by  the  careful 
examination  of  further  reports.  These  tornadoes 
were  distinct  and  pursuing  different  tracks  of  a few 
hundred  feet  in  width  and  several  miles  in  length. 
When  a report  comes  in  from  a section  so  vis- 
ited, the  natural  and  usual  conclusion  is  that  a 
general  storm  of  400  or  500  miles  in  width  has 
been  accompanied  by  a furious  but  steady  wind  for 
a day  or  two,  and  that  the  local  destruction  is  due 
to  peculiarities  of  objects  or  to  a straight-blowing 
wind  that  manifests  different  kinds  of  power,  ow- 
ing to  special  local  conditions.  But  when  the  tor- 
nado reporters  have  all  sent  in  their  observations 
it  is  found  repeatedly  that  one  of  two  people  liv- 
ing within  a few  miles  of  each  other  knew  of 
nothing  unusual,  while  the  other  was  terrified  by 
the  sight  of  solid  brick  buildings  torn  to  pieces 
and  scattered  for  miles  in  the  open  country  along 
a northeasterly  but  narrow  track.  In  every  case 
of  this  kind,  as  in  the  Brooklyn  toruudo,  it  is 
found  that  there  is  a definite  track  of  a mile  or 
two  in  which  houses  have  been  touched  here  and 
there  by  a passing  destructive  power  that  leaves 
very  fragile  things  untouched  just  beyond  the 
range  of  its  path. 

A warm  northward-blowing  wind  during  about 
ten  days  always  accumulates  conditions  that  lead 
to  tornado  development-.  This  dangerous  state 
of  affairs  is  evinced  in  various  wavs.  The  wea- 
ther is  continuously  and  unseasonably  warm  and 
moist.  The  breaking  up  of  this  is  shown  by  sin- 
gular and  rapid  cloud  movements,  very  dark  and 
bright  in  texture.  The  clouds  nearer  the  earth 
may  be  more  fleecy  than  those  higher  up,  which 
are  distinct  in  quality,  as  seen  through  breaks  in 
the  lower  cloud  layers.  When  the  tornado  of 
October  4,  1885,  occurred  at  Westwood,  New  Jer- 
sey, twenty -one  miles  from  New  York  city,  these 
cloud  peculiarities  were  especially  noticeable.  A 
very  heavy  shower  that  comes  and  goes  in  about 
a minute  or  less  can  always  be  looked  upon  as 
indicating  danger  from  a tornado  near  at  hand, 
especially  when  different  kinds  of  clouds  are  in 
motion  as  above  described. 

Careful  study  of  tornado  wreckage  in  the  West, 
in  New  Jersey,  and  in  the  Connecticut  River  Val- 
ley shows  clearly  the  best  position  to  take  in  a 
house  or  cellar  when  the  roar  of  the  tornado  is 
approaching.  Of  600  tornadoes  specially  classi- 
fied by  Lieutenant  Finley,  all  but  35  moved  in  a 
direction  nearly  from  southwest  to  northeast.  As 
already  hinted,  this  direction  can  be  considered 
as  almost  inevitable.  The  safest  position  in  any 
structure  above  the  cellar  is  in  the  northeast 
comer  of  the  room  or  building.  The  south  and 
west  walls  of  buildings  are  often  torn  out,  but 
the  skipping  motion  of  the  funnel  may  spare  the 
north  or  northeast  walls.  The  position  is  still 
very  dangerous,  however,  because  timbers  are 
often  thrown  into  position  against  these  north 
walls.  It  is  better  to  tie  in  this  corner  and  pinned 
in  than  to  ascend  into  the  tornado  funnel  with  a 
cloud  of  flying  bricks  from  the  south  or  west  wall. 
Sometimes  timbers  are  wedged  against  a north- 
ern wall,  and  protect  the  occupant  from  injury. 
Any  position  above  the  cellar  is  perilous,  because 
the  whole  building  may  be  torn  down,  as  at  Read- 
ing. The  front  and  upper  floors  of  a solid  brick 
building  are  often  torn  away,  leaving  a rear  wall 
uninjured.  Sometimes  the  front  of  a brick  house 
and  half  of  an  upper  story  will  be  torn  out,  the 
articles  in  the  room  being  open  to  the  sky,  but 
uninjured.  But  while  above  the  cellar  floor  the 
safest  position  is  that  farthest  from  the  southwest 
approach  of  the  tornado’s  track,  the  reverse  is  the 
case  in  a cellar,  because  if  a frame,  brick,  or  even 
stone  building  is  lifted  and  ground  to  pieces,  the 
broken  timbers  are  usually  thrown  against  the 
north  wall  or  into  the  northeast  corner  of  the 
cellar.  The  advance  of  the  funnel  shifts  the  de- 
bris further  on,  and  the  return  whirl  seldom  car- 
ries rubbish  back  against  the  south  cellar  wall, 
which  acts  as  a protection  against  the  flying 
bricks  and  beams  of  other  houses. 

One  of  the  most  unexpected  results  of  remain- 
ing in  the  house  during  a tornado  occurred  at 
Hohokus,  New  Jersey.  The  family  heard  heavy 
roaring  approaching  at  night,  and  suddenly  found 
their  house  in  motion.  It  was  a frame  one,  and 
when  it  settled  down  it  was  so  twisted  on  its 
foundation  walls  that  one  corner  of  their  cellar 
was  open  to  the  sky.  They  had  found  the  night 
before  to  their  dismay  that  the  house  had  been 
severely  strained,  and  that  not  a door  or  window 
could  be  forced  open.  Their  calls  for  help  were 
heard  bv  one  of  their  neighbors  passing  along  the 
road.  With  great  difficulty,  and  with  the  assist- 
ance of  others,  a window  was  pried  open,-<ind  the 
family  escaped  by  climbing  through  it  one  by  one. 

Owing  to  high  buildings  that  shut  out  the  sound 
in  a great  city,  the  roar  of  an  approaching  torna- 
do cannot  always  be  heard  for  an  appreciable 
length  of  time  before  the  crash  comes.  In  the 
silence  of  the  country  it  can  easily  be  heart!  for 
fifteen  or  twenty  minutes  ahead  of  its  arrival. 
Nearly  all  tornadoes  form  during  the  latter  part 
of  the  day,  the  greatest  number  occurring  be- 
tween 5 and  6 r.M.  Fortunately  very  few  are  re- 
corded as  taking  place  during  the  late  hours  of 
the  night.  When  out-of-doors  the  safest  direc- 
tion to  take  to  escape  a coming  funnel  is  easily 
studied  out  when  it  is  remembered  that  any 
southwest  or  northeast  course  is  to  be  avoided  as 
being  at  least  partly  parallel  to  the  storm  track. 
Northerly  directions  should  not  be  taken,  because, 
although  the  path  of  the  tornado  is  only  500  or 
600  feet  wide,  yet  very  many  of  them  tend 
northerly,  especially  on  the  Atlantic  coast.  South- 
east directions  are  the  safest  when  there  is  posi- 
tive knowledge  of  the  points  of  the  compass. 
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SENATOR  JAMES  McMILLAN. 

Thk  new  Senator  from  Michigan  was  nominated 
bv  acclamation,  and  will  take  his  seat  next  March 
by  the  unanimous  vote  of  the  Republican  legis- 
lators of  his  State.  Whether  this  spontaneity 
was  because  of  his  previous  slight  connection 
with  polities  or  in  spite  of  it,  the  fact  is  certainly 
remarkable,  being,  it  is  said,  without  precedent 
in  Michigan.  He  has  been  an  inconspicuous  mem- 
ber of  several  conventions,  and  has  more  than 
once  been  chairman  of  the  Central  Committee. 
That  will  constitute  his  sole  experience  in  public 
affairs  until  he  goes  to  Washington.  But  he  has 
alwavs  led  his  party  wisely  and  victoriously,  so 
far  as  he  has  led  it  at  all.  And  in  private  life 
his  career  has  been  broad  and  successful  beyond 
the  ordinary.  His  biography  is  just  such  a one 
as  it  is  inspiriting  for  struggling' folks  to  read. 
He  comes  of  good  pure  Scotch  stock,  his  father 
being  an  immigrant  who  won  a superior  position 
on  the  Great  Western  Railway,  now  the  Wabash. 
It  was  at  Hamilton,  Ontario,  that  his  distinguished 
son  was  born,  on  May  12,  1838.  After  an  ordi- 
nary education,  and  a six  years’  apprenticeship 
in  the  hardware  business,  mostly  in  a retail  store, 
he  became  by  his  father’s  help  purchasing  agent 
of  the  Detroit  and  Milwaukee  Railway.  In  18(54 
he  began  his  independent  business  life  by  organ- 
izing the  Michigan  Car  Company.  A quarter  of 
a century  has  sufficed  to  make  him  the  head  of 
corporations  in  Detroit  employing  three  thousand 
men,  and  doing  a business  of  over  six  millions 
annually.  It  would  be  useless  to  catalogue  those 
enterprises  here,  but  it  should  be  noted  that  he 
organized  the  Detroit,  Mackinac,  and  Marquette 
Railway  Company,  and  built  for  it  the  road  from 
St.  Jgnace  to  Marquette.  This  was  the  beginning 
of  the  important  Duluth,  South  Shore,  and  At- 
lantic line,  which  owes  its  success  chiefly  to  him. 
This  is  not  a career  calculated  to  make  a debater, 
and  if  Senator  McMillan  should  turn  out  to  bo 
an  orator  or  an  imposing  figure  in  the  brilliant 
life  of  the  national  capital,  it  will  be  a surprise. 
But  wherever  sound  judgment,  well-applied  in- 
dustry, and  leadership  of  men  are  appreciated  he 
will  take  high  place.  He  is  modest,  popular, 
charitable,  and  a Presbyterian.  He  has  a wife, 
a son  in  business  with  him,  another  sou  studying 
law  at  Yale,  and  two  other  sons  and  a daugiiter 
of  school  age. 


“YENDER  GRASS.” 

BY  SOPHIE  8WETT. 

Thet  had  talked  about  it  for  a long  time  be- 
forehand, Cynthia  being  always  careful  that  the 
door  into  the  kitchen  should  be  shut.  It  was 
not  only  that  she  doubted  the  discretion  of  Abby 
Slocum,  their  “hired  girl,”  but  she  felt  some- 
what sensitive  as  to  what  Abby  might  think; 
and  then  there  was  the  matter  of  example.  Cyn- 
thia always  thought  a great  deal  about  the  ex- 
ample that  she  set  It  was  Priscilla  who  had 
broached  the  subject,  with  fear  and  trembling; 
she  expected  to  be  overwhelmed  by  Cynthia's 
horror  and  amazement.  She  was  aware  of  a cer- 
tain light-mindedness  in  herself,  and  she  thought 
Cynthia  must  be  aware  of  it  too,  although  she 
had  never  reproved  her  for  it,  but  only  looked  at 
her  a little  sadly  sometimes  when  it  cropped  out 
It  was  this  forbearance  of  Cynthia’s,  together 
with  the  recollection  of  a night  when  she  had 
gone  into  Cynthia’s  room  in  search  of  a cure  for 
toothache,  and  found  her  burning  the  midnight 
oil  over  a novel  whose  lightness  was  indubitably 
proven  by  its  name,  which  had  given  her  courage 
for  this  avowal.  The  novel  had  never  been  men- 
tioned between  them  ; whence  it  came  or  whither 
i!  went  remained  a mystery  to  Priscilla.  She 
had  sometimes  permitted  herself  to  wonder  wheth- 
er Cynthia  had  had  accomplices  or  accessories 
before  the  fact — there  was  a circulating  library 
at  Plumfield  — but  it  seemed  disloyal  even  to 
conjecture.  Then  there  was  a suspicion  of  a 
magazine  story  on  a Sunday  afternoon,  hastily 
hidden  from  observation  under  Cynthia’s  large 
Bible;  this,  being  only  a suspicion,  Priscilla  de- 
termined to  drive  from  her  mind ; but  there  was 
a lingering  comfort  in  the  thought  that  Cynthia 
had  weaknesses.  It  was  just  after  the  midnight 
surprise  that  Cynthia  had  prayed  in  meeting  so 
fervently  that  many  were  moved  to  tears,  the 
burden  being  human  frailty  and  temptation.  It 
was  not  customary  for  women  to  speak  in  meet- 
ing in  East  Hadleyville,  but  the  meetings  were 
sparsely  attended  and  few  of  the  men  had  “a 
gift,”  and  when  the  silence  became  painful,  and 
eyes  wandered  dully  toward  the  clock,  and  when 
Deacon  Sproat’s  voice  had  cracked  singing  stirring 
hymns  all  in  vain,  then  the  sorely  tried  minister 
would  look  appealingly  at  Cynthia,  on  whom 
nature,  in  apparent  lack  of  sympathy  with  Sr. 
Paul,  had  bestowed  a remnrkable  gift  of  prayer 
and  exhortation.  And  it  was  generally  thought 
that  St.  Paul  himself  would  have  made  an  excep- 
tion in  favor  of  old  Parson  Williams’s  elder  daugii- 
ter. Parson  Williams  had  ministered  to  the  par- 
ish of  East  Hadleyville  for  forty  years.  A rigid 
and  austere  man,  his  parishioners  had  not  loved 
him,  but  they  had  reverenced  and  believed  in 
him.  Most  of  them  cherished  no  doubt  that  it 
was  the  part  of  true  godliness  to  be  rigid  and 
austere,  and  only  the  weakness  of  human  nature 
prevented  them  from  emulating  him  in  these 
respects.  Nevertheless,  they  found  his  daughter 
Cynthia  distinctly  more  satisfactory,  because, 
along  with  her  father’s  stern  virtues,  she  “had 
consid’able  mother  to  her,”  as  the  older  people 
were  accustomed  to  say. 

She  was  rigid  in  doctrine,  but  she  was  tender 
toward  sinners  and  their  frailties;  she  gave  of 
herself  and  her  slender  means  unstintingly  to  the 
sick  and  poor,  whether  just  or  unjust ; site  was 
“ a saint  if  ever  there  was  one.”  One  could  con- 
fide a comfortable  bit  of  gossip  more  easily  to 
Priscilla;  and  if  she  wasn’t  so  good  in  sickness, 
she  had  a great  knack  at  trimming  a bonnet ; 


and  what  cream-cakes  and  meringues  she  would 
make  and  send  in  just  at  the  nick  of  time  when 
one  had  been  surprised  by  company  ! If  some 
envious  souls  had  darkly  hinted  that  Priscilla 
loved  a pretty  bonnet  trio  well,  they  were  prompt- 
ly snubbed,  and  such  base  insinuations  Imd  never 
reached  even  to  the  ears  of  Abhy  Slocum,  an  im- 
portant personage,  who  was  “ free  to  confess” 
that  she  “ wa’n’t  too  high-minded  to  want  to 
know  what  was  goin’  on.” 

It  was,  as  I have  said,  the  startling  discovery 
of  some  traces  of  frivolity  in  Cynthia  which  gave 
Priscilla  courage  to  reveal  the  audacious  wish  of 
her  heart, 

“ They  arc  going  to  have  private  theatricals  over 
at  Plumfield  for  the  benefit  of  the  church,”  she 
said,  feeling  herself  to  be  as  wise  as  a serpent. 

“ Yes ; Marv  Jane  Kidder  told  me.  I’m  afraid  it 
will  make  a great  deal  of  discord;  some  are  so 
opposed  to  it,”  said  Cynthia. 

“ I don’t  see  why  they  should  be.  I don’t  sec 
why  they’re  any  more  wicked  than  a fair,  an  ex- 
hibition, or  any  such  thing,”  said  Priscilla,  boldly. 
Cynthia  looked  at  her  over  her  glasses  with  a 
little  mild  surprise. 

“ I’m  glad  nobody  in  our  church  has  thought 
of  such  a thing,”  she  said,  with  a slight  touch  of 
severity  in  her  tone.  “ It  would  be  just  like 
Stella  Fling  and  the  Judkins  girls.  They’re  so 
well-meaning,  dear  girls,  but  light,  very  light.” 

Priscilla’s  guilty  conscience  made  her  feel  as 
if  she  were  included  in  Cynthia’s  slow,  mournful 
shaking  of  the  head  over  the  “ lightness”  of  Stel- 
la Fling  and  the  Judkins  girls.  She  was  afraid 
her  courage  was  going  to  fail,  after  all. 

“ This  makes  me  think,  Priscilla,”  continued 
Cynthia,  more  briskly,  “ that  if  we  are  really  go- 
ing to  Boston  to  get  our  new  cloaks  we  may  as 
well  go  before  the  fair.  There  are  some  worsteds 
and  such  things  that  I want  to  buy.” 

The  way  was  being  paved  for  her;  Priscilla 
felt  a lurking  suspicion  that  it  was  the  work  of 
the  Evil  One,  but  she  determined  to  conquer  her 
shrinking.  Her  training  had  led  her  to  the  con- 
clusion that  one  couldn't  really  have  a good  time 
without  allying  one’s  self,  more  or  less,  with  him, 
and  she  was  conscious  of  a desperate  recklessness 
in  herself. 

“ It  will  seem  real  good  to  go,”  she  said,  with 
a long-drawn  sigh.  “ It’s  five  years  now  since 
we  went — the  fall  that  we  had  our  brown  cash- 
meres and  beaver  cloaks  with  the  jet  on  them.” 

“ We  laid  out  our  money  well ; they’ve  worn,” 
said  Cynthia,  with  great  satisfaction  in  her  tone. 
“All  but  the  jet  trimming,”  she  added,  after  a 
moment’s  reflection.  “I  can’t  say  that  I ever 
really  approved  of  that.” 

“ And  we  haven’t  been  anywhere  since,  and 
not  a single  thing  has  happened,”  said  Priscilla, 
ignoring  the  implied  reproach  of  the  jet. 

Cynthia  adjusted  her  glasses  and  looked  at 
her  sister  as  if  in  searcli  of  some  visible  sign  of 
mental  aberration.  Priscilla  had  hitherto  con- 
fined her  discontent  to  the  privacy  of  her  own 
bosom. 

“ Nothing  haygiened?"  echoed  Cynthia,  in  a tone 
of  extreme  surprise.  “ Why — why,  there  was  the 
protracted  meeting  last  winter,  and  the  winter  be- 
fore; and  Uncle  Jeremiah’s  dying  and  leaving  us 
the  wood-lot ; and  Abby’s  setting  the  house  afire 
with  her  soap-boiling;  and — and  finding  out  for 
certain  that  DeaeonFavor  wasn’t  all  lie  ought  to  be; 
ami  going  lo  Lemuel's  silver  wedding — I declare 
I feel  dreadfully  that  Joe  has  married  so’s  to 
break  their  hearts, as  Jane  wrote;  and — and  the 
burglar  that  we  shut  up  all  night  in  the  granary, 
and  that  turned  out  to  be  half-witted  Iky  Blunt 
come  to  borrow  a cup  of  yeast ; and  the  new  min- 
ister, and  his  never  saving  anything  about  having 
been  married — so  many  merries,  sister !” 

“ Yes,  I know  I’m  wicked  not  to  think  of  that,” 
said  Priscilla,  meekly ; “ but  it’s  so  monotonous !” 

“ Monotonous  ! Why,  sometimes  tilings  seem 
so  exciting  that  mv  head  flies  round,”  exclaimed 
Cynthia.  “ Here’s  this  goingto  Boston;  weslia’n’t 
sleep  nights  for  thinking  of  it,  and  we  shall  be 
all  worn  out,  and  I should  be  afraid  it  was  down- 
right wicked,  if  it  wasn’t  for  saving  so  much  on 
our  cloaks.” 

“ Cynthia,  there’s  something  I want  to  do  when 
we  go  to  Boston,"  said  Priscilla,  with  desperate 
courage.  “ I’ve  wanted  to  all  my  life,  and  it  seems 
as  if  1 couldn’t  stand  it  to  think  I never  should ! 
You  know  father  read  Shakespeare,  and  he  knew 
tiiat  I did,  and  he  never  said  anything  against  it. 

I want  to  see  a play — to  go  to  the  theatre,  Cyn- 
thia !” 

“0 — ’sh!  ’sh!”  said  Cynthia;  and  then  she  arose 
and  shut  the  door  into  the  kitchen,  where  Abby 
Slocum  was  beguiling  the  toil  of  dish-washing  by 
energetically  singing  “ He’ll  carry  you  through.” 

Priscilla  had  expected  that  Cynthia  would  over- 
whelm her  with  reproaches  when  she  came  back, 
but  instead,  after  looking  apprehensively  toward 
the  front  door,  and  making  a motion  as  if  to  pull 
down  a window-shade,  she  dropped  into  her  chair, 
and  leaning  toward  her  sister,  said, 

“ I expect  it’s  wicked,  Priscilla,  hut — I want 
to,  too !” 

Priscilla  fairly  gasped  for  breath.  If  Satan 
were  the  inspirer  of  this  desire,  he  had  Cynthia 
also  in  his  grasp ! It  was  too  much  to  believe. 
Strangely  enough,  Priscilla  felt  the  enormity  of 
her  proposed  wickedness  as  she  had  never  felt  it 
before;  but  in  the  next  moment  her  heart  beat 
high  with  reckless  hope. 

“ We’ll  go, Cynthia,  won’t  we?”  she  cried. 

“ 0 — ’sh  !”  said  Cynthia  again.  In  fact,  Abby 
Slocum  had  ceased  to  give  utterance  to  her  com- 
forting assurance,  and  the  clattering  of  dishes 
which  had  accompanied  it  was  also  hushed.  The 
sudden  closing  of  that  door,  combined  with  the 
sound  of  lowered  voices,  was  apt  to  overcome 
Abby’s  principles. 

“ It’s  my  duty  to  see  that  they  ain’t  goin’  to  be 
sot  on  nor  nothin’,  them  innercents,”  was  the 
way  in  which  Abby  Slocum  accounted  to  her  con- 
science for  her  weakness  in  the  matter  of  key- 
holes. The  opinion  cherished  by  Cynthia  mat 


she  was  very  astute  in  the  practical  affairs  of  life 
was  not  shared  by  Abby  Slocum. 

“ Nobody  need  ever  know  it,  so  it  can’t  do  any 
harm  in  the  way  of  example,  Cynthia,”  urged 
Priscilla,  who  had  the  sisterly  advantage  of  know- 
ing the  weak  joints  in  Cynthia’s  armor.  Cynthia 
was  not  a hypocrite,  she  was  capable  of  laving 
down  her  file  for  the  cause  of  righteousness  ; but, 
with  t lie  curious  inconsistency  of  human  nature, 
she  had  a keen  seuse  of  the  siu  of  being  found 
out. 

“ Perhaps  it  wouldn’t  be  so  very  wicked,  just 
for  once,”  said  Cynthia,  meditatively.  “ And  then 
we  should  know  just  how  bad  it  really  was,  so 
that  we  could  warn  others  more  effectually,  espe- 
cially the  young.  Of  course  the  pleasures  of  the 
world  are  much  more  likely  to  he  a snare  to  the 
young  than  to  you  and  me,  Priscilla.” 

It  occurred  to  Priscilla  that  the  vouth  of  East 
Hadleyville  were  not  in  great  danger  of  being 
corrupted  by  theatre-going,  but  she  was  far  too 
diplomatic  to  say  so. 

“And  when  you’re  so  far  awav  as  Bostou  it 
’most  seems  as  if  you’d  left  yourself  behind  you,” 
Cynthia  went  on,  reflectively.  “ Not  but  'what 
we’re  accountable  beings  everywhere,  so  of  course 
it  isn’t  a right  way  to  feel;  but  the  responsibil- 
ity isn’t  quite  so  great  on  account  of  the  exam- 
ple,” she  added,  with  an  evident  sense  of  some 
lameness  in  her  logic. 

“ Oil  no,  it  isn’t  the  same,”  said  Priscilla,  with 
great  warmth.  “ Of  course  people  deny  them- 
selves  a great  many  thiugs  only  just  for  the  sake 
of  example,  and  not  a soul  will  ever  know  of  this.” 

“What  shall  we  go  to  sec?”  said  Cynthia, 
briskly. 

“1  borrowed  a Boston  paper  at  Deacon  Lun- 
ger’s. If  wo  go  next  week  we  can  see  one  of 
Shakespeare's  plays — As  You  Like  It." 

“I’ve  always  thought  I should  like  to  see  Rut 
Lynne"  said  Cynthia,  eagerly ; “ hut  perhaps  one 
ot  Shakespeare’s  wouldn’t  seem  so  wicked.” 

Priscilla  didn’t  know  what  East  Lynne  was, 
and  she  wondered  how  Cynthia  knew,  but  she 
caught  sight  of  a guilty  color  in  Cynthia’s  face 
just  in  tune  to  prevent  her  from  askiug.  It 
would  be  too  great  a pity  to  bring  chilly  repent- 
ance upon  Cyuthia  now. 

“ I’m  glad  there’s  plenty  of  love  in  As  You 
Like  It.  Cynthia  likes  a love-story,  though  I al- 
ways thought  she  would  be  burned  at  the  stake 
before  she  would  acknowledge  it,”  she  said  to 
herself. 

“We’ve  always  been  thinking  we’d  go  up  to 
the  Atlieuicuin  to  see  the  books  and  pictures 
again,  and  we  have  never  had  time,”  said  Cyn- 
thia, somewhat  remorse  fully.  “ And  next  time 
we  go  we  must  choose  the  time  of  the  mission- 
ary meetings.  I don’t  think,  anyway,  we  shall 
enjoy  it  as  much  as  we  expect — the  play,  I mean. 

I guess  Deacon  Prouty  is  right  about  the  plea- 
sures of  the  world  being  all  ‘yeuder  grass.’  ” 

“ I don’t  see  how  he  knows ; he  never  had 
any,”  said  Priscilla,  pityingly. 

Deacon  Prouty  had  made  that  assertion  about 
the  pleasures  of  the  world  a great  many  times  in 
prayer- meeting,  and  lie  always  explained  it  at 
length.  “ When  I’m  a-inowin’  in  the  field,”  he 
would  say,  “ the  grass  mebbe  is  ragged  and  full 
of  weeds,  but  when  I look  ahead  a consid'able 
ways  it  looks  all  fair  and  harnsome,  and  thiuks 
I,  ‘over  yeuder  it’s  all  slick  and  smooth  mowin’  ’ ; 
but  sakes  alive  ! when  I git  over  there  if  it  ain’t 
jest  ns  ragged,  or  mebbe  woi-se ! But  seems  as 
if  I never  could  learn  to  stop  puttin’  faith  in 
vender  grass.  Jest  so  it  is  with  the  pleasures 
of  the  world ; they  appear  beautiful  and  enticin’, 
but  when  we  git  to  'em  they  ain’t  nothin’  but 
vender  grass.  They  ain’t  nothin’  but  ashes  to 
our  thirsty  souls.”  (The  good  deacon's  figures 
were  apt  to  become  badly  mixed  at  this  point; 
but  meaning  was  more  than  metaphor  to  the 
honest  souls  in  the  East  Hadleyville  prayer- 
ineeting.) 

“ I’ve  always  wanted  to  get  as  far  as  * yender 
grass'  ouce,  and  see  what  it  was  like,”  said  Pris- 
cilla. 

And,  strange  to  say,  Cynthia  offered  no  warn- 
ing against  levity.  She  only  said  that  she  thought 
cloaks  were  likely  to  be  higher  as  the  weather 
grew  colder,  so  the  sooner  they  went  the  better. 

Meanwhile,  Abby  Slocum,  on  the  other  side  of 
the  key-hole,  was  in  a state  of  utter  collapse. 

“ The  theatre ! Seems  as  if  I must  a’  mistook ! 

I wouldn't  ’a’  believed  it ! Them  lambs ! They 
don’t  know  what  they’re  a-doin’.  If  they  set  un- 
der Elder  Tozier,  and  heard  him  talk  about  the 
theatre,  they’d  know  belter’n  to  resk  their  immor- 
tal souls ! I’m  ’most  afraid  they  ain’t  speritual, 
them  kind  of  mild  Congregationals.  Summer  ’em 
and  winter  ’em  they  seem  like  Christians,  if  ever 
folks  did,  but  they’re  jest  babes  about  some 
things,  pertikerlerly  Miss  Cynthy,  that  thinks  she 
knows  it  all.  They  can  be  took  in  jest  as  easy ! 
That’s  how  ’Us  that  they  hain’t  no  realizin’  sense 
about  the  theatre.  But  there’s  an  orfle  respon- 
serbilerty  restin’  on  me  ’count  of  happenin’  to 
overhear  ’em ! If  they  should  get  into  one  of 
them  dens  of  infamy,  such  as  Elder  Tozier  says 
theatres  is,  I don’t  know  as  they’d  ever  get  out 
alive  with  their  poor  perishin’  bodies,  to  say  noth- 
in’ of  their  souls.  But  how  be  I a-goin’  to  slop 
’em  ? I guess  Pll  speak  to  Jonas  ; he’s  real  clear- 
headed, Jonas  is  ; and,  anyhow,  1 shnll  feci  a sight 
better  to  feel  that  the  responserbilerty  ain’t  all 
on  my  shoulders.” 

Jonas  worked  on  an  adjoining  farm,  and  meant 
to  have  one  of  his  own  before  long,  where  he 
and  Abby  should  set  up  their  household  gods 
together.  Abby’s  anxiety  and  excitement  were  so 
great  that  she  so  far  sacrificed  her  discretion  and 
sense  of  her  own  value  as  to  run  out  to  the  barn 
to  see  Jonas  when  he  came,  as  usual,  at  night, 
to  milk  the  Misses  Williams’s  cow  : ordinarily  Jo- 
nas was  constrained  to  put  on  his  Sunday  coat 
and  a purple  necktie,  and  knock  at  the  side  door 
in  proper  form,  before  he  was  admitted  to  the  pre- 
sence of  his  lady-love. 

Abby  poured  out  her  tale  in  brokeu  gasps  over 
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the  brown  back  of  old  Betsey  the  cow  (she  had 
her  reserves,  like  the  rest  of  the  world ; she  did 
not  mention  the  kev-hole). 

It  seemed  to  her  that  Jonas  took  the  matter 
very  lightly.  He  said  he  couldn’t  believe  that 
they  really  meant  to  go  to  the  theatre,  or,  if  they 
did,  “ mobile  ’twouldn’t  be  no  great  matter,  seein’ 
.they  wa’n’t  very  liable  to  be  carried  away  by  it.” 
Anil  Jonas  hadn't  even  the  excuse  that  the  Misses 
Williams  had  for  not  realizing  the  wickedness  of 
the  theatre,  for  he  did  sit  under  Elder  Tozier  ev- 
ery Sunday. 

“ I can’t  stan’  it  to  let  ’em  go ! I’ve  got  to 
try  to  stop  ’em,  and  you’ve  got  to  help  me,  Jonas.” 

“ I shouldn’t  calc’late,  now,  that  Miss  Cviithy 
was  one  that  would  stall’  a great  sight  of  inter- 
ference,” said  Jonas,  prudently. 

“Sakes  alive!  you  don’t  suppose  I’d  dare  to 
say  anything  right  out?"  cried  Abby.  “I  al- 
ways have  to  niauage  ’em.  If  I should  happen 
to  have  one  of  my  dietful  sore  throats,  now — ” 

Jonas’s  honest  gaze  brought  a flush  of  shame 
to  Abby 'a  cheek. 

“ You  know  I don’t  like  to  do  them  things, 
Jonas,  hut  before  I’d  set*  them  innercents  go 
headlong  to  destruction — ’’ 

“We  might  kind  of  foller  ’em,”  suggested  Jo- 
nas, somewhat  shj-ly.  “ I shouldn’t  wonder  if 
there  was  some  house-keepin’  things  that  would 
come  cheaper  now  than  what  they  would  in  the 
spring.  YVo  might  slip  over  to  Plumfield,  and 
take  the  train  and  get  into  Boston  about  the 
same  time  they  did.  There’s  consid’able  many 
theatres  in  Boston,  though.  You  didn't  happen 
to  hear  ’em  say  which  one  they  was  goin’  to,  did 
you  ?” 


“ I heard  Miss  Cynthy  say  Athenceum,  but  she 
said  something  about  Lynn , too.” 

“ There  is  a theatre  in  Boston  that’s  called  by 
that  kind  of  a name,”  said  Jonas.  “ I know  right 
where  it  is.  You  jest  wait  a minute.”  Jonas 
drew  from  his  pocket  a newspaper,  which  bore 
signs  of  having  passed  through  many  hands. 
“ Here  it  is ; the  — Athemeum.  4 Last  week  of 

the Company.  Goes  on  the  circuit  next  week, 

appearing  in  Lynn  Monday  night.’” 

“That  must  ’a’  ben  what  they  was  talkin’ 
about.  Oh,  Jonas,  who  would  ’a’  thought  it! 
YVe  might  kind  of  keep  an  eye  on  ’em.  I’d  ap- 
pear right  before  ’em  if  I saw  ’em  goin’  into  such 
a place.  Miss  Cynthy  wouldn’t  go  if  she  thought 
any  oue  saw  her,  I can  tell  you.  If  I can  man- 
age to  get  away  withouttheir  suspectin'  anything, 
Jonas,  I believe  it  ’ll  be  a real  good  plan.” 

Three  days  after  this  the  Misses  YY’iiliams  took 
the  morning  train  for  Boston,  their  hearts  filled 
with  a fearful  jov.  The  matter  of  winter  cloaks 
had  become  a minor  consideration;  there  seemed 
to  be  danger  that  the  fancy-work  for  the  church 
fair  would  be  quite  forgotten.  Priscilla  was  sur- 
prised at  the  determination  which  Cynthia  showed ; 
she  looked  anxiously  about  the  train  to  see  if 
there  were  any  East  Hadleyville  people  among 
their  fellow-passengers,  but  when  she  had  assured 
herself  on  that  point  all  her  misgivings  seemed 
laid  at  rest.  Indeed  it  seemed  to  Priscilla  that 
she-  herself  was  suffering  more  qualms  of  con- 
science than  Cynthia.  That  sense  of  having  al- 
lied herself  with  the  Evil  One  was  growing,  and 
poor  Priscilla,  not  being  given  to  philosophizing 
upon  inherited  prejudices  and  unconsciously  as- 
similated ideas,  ascribed  it  all  to  conscience.  But 
in  spite  of  feeling  horribly  w icked,  in  spite  of  any 
dark  retribution  that  the  future  might  hold,  she 
would  not  give  up  her  longed-for  delight ; she  was 
as  determined  as  Cynthia,  who  was,  apparently, 
only  afraid  of  being  found  out. 

The  shopping  was  got  through  with  in  a per- 
functory manner,  of  which  they  were  incapable 
uuder  ordinary  circumstances,  and  it  afterward 
rankled  in  Cynthia’s  bosom  that  they  had  given 
a dollar  and  a half  more  than  was  strictly  neces- 
sarv  for  the  cloaks. 

they  went  by  the  theatre  twice,  lacking  cour- 
age to"  go  up  to  the  ticket  office,  which  was  be- 
sieged by  an  eager  throng. 

“Somebody  will  certainly  see  us  if  we  act  like 
this,  Cynthia,”  said  Priscilla,  forgetting  all  scru- 
ples iii  a dreadful  fear  that  Cynthia’s  courage 
was  going  to  fail  her  at  the  last ; and  thus  ad- 
jured, Cynthia  walked  unflinchingly  up  to  the 
office.’ with  Priscilla  in  her  wake,  and,  wholly  be- 
wildered by  the  plan  laid  before  Her,  bought  the 
first  seiits  proposed  to  her,  regardless  of  the  price, 
although  they  had  firmly  resolved  to  pay  as  little 
as  possible. 

“ I hope  we  ain’t  encouraging  actresses  that 
ain’t  what  they  ought  to  be,  Priscilla,”  she  said, 
anxiously,  as  tliev  pressed  with  the  crowd  through 
the  doors,  which,’ to  Priscilla’s  fancy,  had  always 
seemed  guarded,  like  the  gates  of  Eden,  with  a 
flaming  sword.  It  was  quite  surprising  that  it 
was  all  so  ordinary ; just  such  quiet,  well-dressed 
people  as  one  might  see  going  to  church.  Cyn- 
thia, nevertheless,  whispered  that  it  made  her 
think  of  the  bread  way. 

She  had  a great  fright,  too,  almost  as  soon  as 
they  were  seated,  thinking  that  she  saw  the  light 
side-whiskers  and  prematurely  bald  head  of  young 
Josiah  YY’iggin,  who  assisted  his  father  iu  keep- 
ing the  East  Hadleyville  store,  and  made  period- 
ical trips  to  Boston  for  goods.  Priscilla  had  much 
ado  to  calm  her  and  convince  her  that  she  was 
mistaken. 

“ He  was  in  my  Sabbath-school  class : \ybxt 


would  he  think,  Priscilla?"  she  said.  Pi 

thought  it  would  be  impossible  after  that 
Cynthia  to  find  any  pleasure  in  the  play ; 
sooner  had  the  curtain  risen  than  she  was 
absorbed.  Priscilla  bad  time,  in  the  midst  oif] 
own  enjoyment,  to  observe  the  radiant,  chih 
delight  in  her  sister’s  face. 

“Oh, ain’t  it  beautiful!”  she  said,  as  the 
tain  fell  on  the  first  act,  her  worn  face  wor 
with  smiles  and  tears.  “ It  would  be  no  u< 
tell  me  that  that  Rosalind  wasn’t  a good 
and  the  other  one  must  lie,  or  else  she  woul 
go  with  her.  No  wonder  ymi  look  at  me  )**. 
cilia ! I am  getting  mixed  up  and  carried  aXl 
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But  I can’t  see  that  there’s  a mite  of  harm  in  it 
so  far !” 

But  in  the  middle  of  the  third  act  Cynthia 
suddenly  arose,  white  and  trembling,  and  seizing 
Priscilla’s  arm  in  an  iron  grasp,  drew  her,  amazed 
and  reluctant,  out  of  her  seat  and  to  the  door. 

“ Priscilla ! Deacon  Prouty  ! He  was  looking 
right  down  at  me  from  that  upper  gallery ! He 
looked  terribly  stern;  but  he’s  near-sighted;  do 
you  suppose  it’s  possible,  Priscilla,  that  he  didn’t 
see  ?” 

*‘  Deacon  Prouty ! how  can  you  be  so  foolish, 
Cynthia  ? He  never  came  to  Boston  but  twice  in 
his  life.  I think  I saw  the  man  you  mean ; he 
did  look  just  a little  like  Deacon  Prouty.  Step 
forward  a little  and  you  can  see  him  now.”  And 
Priscilla  tried  to  draw  her  forward  past  the  solici- 
tous ushers, who  were  afraid  the  lady  was  ill.  But 
Cynthia  drew  back  determinedly. 

“ I couldn’t  go  back,  anyway,  Priscilla.  Maybe 
it  isn’t  Deacon  Prouty ; it  doesn’t  seem  as  if  he 
would  come  here.  I was  enjoying  it  beautifully 
when  it  seemed  to  come  across  me  what  an  awful 
thing  it  would  be  to  die  there  and  have  it  in  the 
papers;  and  just  then  I happened  to  look  up 
there  and  saw  him ; it  did  look  a sight  like  Dea- 
con Prouty,  Priscilla.” 

The  latter  clause  was  offered  in  an  humble 
tone  with  a propitiatory  glance  at  Priscilla’s  per- 
turbed and  disappointed  countenance.  The  doors 
had  closed  behind  them  now,  and  Priscilla  seemed 
to  be  swallowing  something  very  hard. 

A glimpse  of  poor  Cynthia’s  woe-begone  face 
changed  her  mood. 

“ Never  mind  l it  will  be  something  to  imagine 
always— how  it  ended.  We  can  read  the  play 
and  picture  it  all  out  in  our  minds.”  Priscilla 
tried  to  smile  pitifully. 

“ I guess  I was  to  blame,  Priscilla."  This  was 
an  unusual  concession  for  Cynthia. 

She  sat  silent  all  the  way  home  in  the  cars, 
an  earlier  train  than  they  had  expected  to  take, 
and  Priscilla  was  wholly  occupied  in  “ picturing 
out”  the  rest  of  the  play  in  her  mind ; she  thought 
she  should  feel  almost  reconciled  if  she  could 
only  imagine  just  how  Rosalind  would  look  when 
she  donned  her  woman’s  dress  again. 

They  stopped  at  the  post  office  on  the  way 
home  from  the  Btation  to  get  the  Christian  Mes- 
senger, which  always  came  Saturday,  and  found  a 
letter  also. 

“ I expect  it’s  from  Jane,”  said  Cynthia.  “ She 
does  feel  so  bad  about  Joe  that  it’s  a comfort  to 
tell  some  of  her  own  folks  of  it,  seeing  Lemuel 
won’t  have  his  name  mentioned  in  his  hearing.” 

“ Lemuel  is  stern,”  said  Priscilla. 

“ Yes,  but  he’s  good ; he’s  like  father.  I wish 
we  were  all  as  good  as  he  is,”  said  Cynthia. 

She  read  the  letter  as  6oon  as  they  reached 
home,  only  waiting  to  untie  her  bonnet-strings. 

“ Priscilla,  it’s  a play-actress  that  Joe  has  mar- 
ried. Jane  says  she  wouldn’t  tell  us  the  worst 
at  first,  because  Lemuel  told  her  to  break  it  to  us 
gently.  Oh,  Priscilla,  our  only  nephew,  and  we 
used  to  hope  before  he  ran  away  to  sea  that  he 
would  be  a minister  like  his  father  and  grand- 
father. What  is  this  that  Jane  says?  He  is 
obliged  to  go  away  immediately  on  another  voy- 
age, and  she  is  not  strong  enough  to  go  with  him ; 
she  has  always  been  delicate,  and  she  hasn’t  any 
own  folks,  and  he  can’t  bear  to  leave  her  among 
strangers,  and  he  wanted  his  father  and  mother 
to  take  her  home.  Land  sake ! Of  course  Lem- 
uel wouldn’t  hear  to  it,  and  just  think  of  the 
scandal  ’twould  make  — a play-actress!  Well, 
well !”  Cynthia  plaited  and  puckered  her  bon- 
net-strings nervously,  the  letter  fell  down  at  her 
feet,  and  as  she  reflected  her  expression  changed. 

“Let’s  have  her  here,  Priscilla!  Let’s  have 
Joe’s  wife  right  here ! We’ve  got  a comfortable, 
pleasant  home,  and  we  could  take  such  good  care 
of  her  while  Joe  is  gone.  I feel  as  if  He  had  let 
the  wrath  of  man  praise  Him,  Priscilla,  for  I nev- 
er should  feel  so  charitable  if  I hadn’t  yielded 
to  temptation,  going  there  when  I thought  ’twas 
wrong — I did,  Priscilla ; and  if  I hadn’t  seen,  too, 
that  play-actors — some  of  ’em,  at  leaSt — wa’n’t  so 
bad  as  I thought  they  were.” 

“But,  Cynthia,  people  will  know — they’ll  be 
sure  to  find  out  what  she  is !" 

“ Let  ’em !”  Cynthia  drew  herself  up  to  her 
full  height.  “I’ve  been  too  much  afraid  of  the 
face  of  clay ; that’s  been  borne  in  upon  me  too, 
to-day.  I ain’t  going  to  be  any  more,  if  I can 
help  it.” 

Her  voice  faltered  a little  on  the  last  words. 
The  sisters  fell  to  planning  eagerly  how  to  make 
their  prospective  guest  comfortable  and  happy. 
Phoebe  the  cat  washed  her  face  vigorously,  and 
the  gray  parrot  shrieked  Amen  (which  he  had 
learned  from  the  family  prayers)  until  Cynthia, 
who  thought  him  profane,  muffled  his  cage. 

“ It’s  a little  strange  that  Abby  should  stay  so 
late,”  said  Cynthia  at  length.  “I’m  afraid  her 
cousin  is  sick  again.  And  Jonas  hasn’t  come  to 
milk  yet.  I suppose  he  has  gone  over  to  bring 
her  home,  as  he  did  the  last  time  she  went  to 
Plumfield.” 

When  at  length  Abby  did  arrive  she  seemed 
much  perturbed  in  mind ; but  then  she  “ always 
was  upsot  by  bein’  behindhand,”  Abby  de- 
clared. 

“ I expect  you  must  ’a’  come  home  consid’able 
early  ?”  she  remarked,  interrogatively. 

“ Yes,  we  came  in  an  earlier  train  than  usual,” 
replied  Cynthia.  “There,  Priscilla,”  she  added, 
“ we  might  have  gone  up  to  the  Athenaeum  ns 
well  as  not,  if  we’d  only  thought  of  it” 

Abby  started  and  stared  at  her.  “Where’d 
you  say,  Miss  Cynthv  ?"  she  said. 

“ To  the  Athenaeum ; it’s  up  on  Beacon  Street ; 
there  are  books  and  pictures  there ; it’s  a beau- 
tiful place  to  go.” 

“ Oh,”  said  Abby,  with  a lingering  accent. 

As  Cynthia  was  going  up  to  bed  that  night 
Abby  called  her  back.  (Priscilla  had  gone  on 
before.) 

“ I’ve  got  something  on  my  mind,  Miss  Cynthy, 


and,  ’tain’t  no  use,  it’s  got  to  come  out.  I’ve  dis- 
graced my  Christian  perfession,  Miss  Cynthy ! 
I’ve  fell  into  dretful  sin,  and  I’ve  dragged  Jonas 
in  too— him  that  ain’t  a perfessor,  and  that  I’ve 
been  tryin*  as  hard  as  I could  to  set  an  example 
to.  I didn't  calc’late  to  do  it ; it  w as  a kind  of  a 
mistake ; but  that  ain’t  a mite  of  excuse  for  me, 
for  it  come  from  ray  own  wicked  heart  a-leudin’ 
me  to  suspect  them  that’s  saints  K ever  there 
was  any — ” 

“ Abby,  what  have  you  been  doing  ?” 

“ Miss  Cynthy,  it’s  worse’ll  anything  you’d  think 
of  if  you  should  guess  a hunderd  times ! I’ve  ben 
to  the  theatre  in  Boston,  Jonas  and  me!  We 
didn’t  calc’late  to,  but  I can’t  never  tell  you  jest 
how  we  come  to.  'Twas  some  kind  of  an  Athe- 
naeum, but  it  wa’n’t  the  kind  you  go  to ; ’twas  a 
real  theatre ! And  there  was  what  they  called  a 
ball-et;  Jonas  calc’lated  it  meant  a little  ball. 
There  was  a terrible  sight  of  women  dancin’, 
and  they  had  little  mites  of  skirts  that  skuree 
come  to  their  knees.  I should  think  ‘there  was 
as  much  as  fifteen  or  twenty  of  them  little  skirts 
to  a woman ; and  the  way  they  blowed  out  when 
they  went  to  caperin’  round  ! And  there  was  gold 
and  di’momis  a-flushin’,  and  music  a-playin’,  und 
I declare,  Miss  Cynthy,  if  it  wa’n’t  a pretty  sight; 
but  it  wa’n’t  no  place  for  men-folks ! But  Jonas 
he  didn’t  seem  to  want  to  come  away,  and  there 
was  something  about  it  that  kind  of  drawed  you. 
Miss  Cynthy,  we  never  come  away  till  it  let  out !” 

Cynthia  was  listening  with  a vivid  color  in  her 
soft,  elderly  face,  and  the  lamp  shook  in  her  hand. 
“ The  theatre , Abby  ? I — I can’t  seem  to  under- 
stand,” she  faltered. 

“ I wouldn’t  have  believed  it  of  myself  a week 
ago,”  said  Abby,  mournfully.  “ Now,  Miss  Cyn- 
thy, do  you  think  I’d  ought  to  go  before  the  whole 
church  and  confess,  or  if  I should  jest  go  private 
to  Elder  Tozier— ” 

“ Why — why,  Abby,  I don’t  see  why  you  need 
to  tell  anybody,"  said  Cynthia,  quickly.  “ ‘ If  we 
repent  and  forsake  out- sins’ — • And  maybe  you 
can  find  lessons  in  it,  Abbv.” 

“I  calc’late  I can,  Miss  Cynthy;  more’n  what 
you  know  of,”  said  Abby,  fervently.  And  per- 
haps she  was  thinking  of  the  key-hole- 


QUATRAINS. 

I.-THE  DEAD  OAK. 

Around  its  storm-rent  head 
The  spring-like  ivy's  clinging  still  serene, 

As  love  about  the  memory  of  the  dead 
Twines  ever  fresh  und  green. 

II. — THE  BLIND  MAN. 

Happy  the  blind  man  in  his  dreams  to  go 

Through  sunny  meadows  rich  with  flowers  fair, 
And  wake  at  morn  in  darkness,  and  not  know 
The  day  and  its  doll  care. 

III. — APPRECIATION. 

All  gnarled  and  bent  she  knows  the  beauteous  trees, 
Crooked  the  lovely  streams,  and  hills  up-piled, 
And  only  beauty,  perfect  beauty,  secs 
lu  tbe  wan  form  of  her  misshapen  child. 

R.  K.  Munkittkick. 


AMERICANS  ABROAD-BUYING 
FLOWERS. 

A very  worthy  gentleman,  one  of  our  most  dis- 
tinguished American  comedians,  has  long  set  his 
heart  on  the  plan  of  establishing  one  or  more 
ifdWwr  markets  in  the  principal  cities  of  the  Unit- 
ed States.  “ Special  shops  for  the  sale  of  exot- 
ics for  the  rich  is  well  enough,  but  why  should 
flowers — all  kinds  of  flowers,  I mean — be  enjoy- 
ed only  by  the  few  and  not  by  the  many  ? Let 
us  have  more  flowers.  Display  them  at  various 
seasons  in  the  public  places,  and  with  an  increas- 
ing demand  their  cost  would  diminish."  Fruits  and 
vegetables  come  to  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Bos- 
ton, during  every  month  in  the  year,  sent  to  the 
points  of  demand  from  all  parts  of  the  country; 
but  with  flowers  the  business  is  exceptional  rather 
than  general.  We  do  get  the  cut  flowers,  but 
why  not  the  growing  plants  ? We  have  refriger- 
ating cars  which  bring  us  fish  or  beef  from  the 
Ultima  Thule.  What  is  to  prevent  our  heating 
our  cars,  and  bringing  to  us  in  their  perfection 
all  the  growing  flowers  of  the  South?  What 
wreaths  of  gold  are  those  the  Carolina  jasmine 
might  furnish,  and  what  beauty  there  is  offered 
in  the  japonicas  of  Georgia ! There  are  contribu- 
tions to  be  sent  to  the  North  from  all  the  South- 
ern States.  Take  any  old  open  track  in  lower 
Florida,  and  see  the  pretty,  fragrant  opopanax 
growing  wild,  and  think  of  it  were  it  potted  and 
transported  North.  What  a delight  it  would  give ! 
Grant  that  the  lives  of  some  of  these  plants  would 
be  but  brief ; nevertheless  more  than  a transient 
pleasure  would  be  given.  We  have  not  made 
advances  in  a commercial  way  in  New  York  with 
flowers,  as  has  Paris  and  London.  Paris  draws 
contributions  from  all  France;  London  to-day 
has  just  developed  a very  large  business,  receiv- 
ing flowering  bulbs  from  the  Scilly  Islands.  In 
New  York  we  have  no  flower  market.  In  the 
spring  there  is  an  occasional  street  corner  where 
there  is  huddled  a meagre  display,  or  on  the  gut- 
ter edge,  amid  ugly  surroundings,  a few  pots  are 
put  in  a straggling  way. 

Mr.  Smedi.ky’s  sketch  shows  an  American  trav- 
eller and  his  wife  in  Paris,  and  the  locality  is 
near  the  Madeleine  Flower  Market.  A bouquet iere 
is  offering  flowers.  She  lias  stepped  beyond  her 
hedge  of  blooming  plants  with  her  pretty  lure. 
The  artist  shows  an  air  of  extreme  comfortable- 
ness about  our  Americans.  The  lady  is  rather 
prim,  and  one  might  suspect  that,  though  she  has 
respect  for  a sedate  flower  in  an  orderly  flower 
bed.  she  cares  a good  deal  more  for  really  sound 


vegetables.  Tbe  gentleman  is  not  of  the  same 
disposition  as  his  wife,  lie  will  buy  the  flowers 
and  will  present  them  to  his  wife.  He  is  an  ob- 
servant tourist,  for  Mr.  Smkdlky,  seizing  the  man’s 
facial  expression,  shows  that  lie  has  a kind  of 
comprehensive  appreciation,  and  contrasts  it  with 
the  rather  narrow  and  prim  views  of  the  woman. 
We  even  believe  that  the  handle  of  the  lady’s 
parasol,  barely  imposed  on  her  husband’s  arm, 
acts  as  a reminder,  or  implies  that  he  is  a trifle 
too  impressionable  to  suit  her  exacting  tastes. 
Th c jteurute  asks  two  francs  for  her  flowers.  A 
Frenchman  would  have  thought  one  franc  dear 
for  them.  The  American  hands  out  five  francs 
and  disdains  the  change.  But  then  a bouquet- 
holder  certainly  adds  grace  and  gives  complete- 
ness to  flowers. 


THE  PLAYERS. 

On  the  last  night  of  the  year  1888  a scene 
of  uncommon  beauty  and  significance  was  visible 
in  the  new  club  house  of  the  Players,  in  Gramercy 
Park.  On  that  night,  and  just  before  the  death 
of  the  old  year,  the  members  of  that  club  assem- 
bled for  the  first  time,  and  were  formally  installed 
in  their  home.  Th©  assemblage  began  to  convene 
about  eleven  o’clock,  and  soon  upward  of  a hun- 
dred gentlemen,  destined  to  become  hereafter  the 
comrades  of  every-dav  life,  were  gathered  in  the 
cheeriest  of  parlors  and  around  a spacious  fire- 
place awaiting  the  signal  for  the  beginning  of 
a new  career  of  festival  and  happy  fellowship. 
Among  the  Players  wre  Edmon  S.  Connor,  James 
E.  Mcrdock,  anil  John  Gilbert,  the  oldest  actors, 
of  national  reputation,  who  survive  in  America. 
It  was  near  twelve  o’clock  when  Mr.  Edwin  Booth, 
the  founder  of  the  club,  and  its  first  President, 
taking  bis  stand  upon  a dais  in  front  of  the  hearth- 
stone, formally  addressed  his  associates,  and  in  a 
brief  speech,  marked  by  deep  feeling,  great  dig- 
nity, and  winning  sweetness  of  manner,  together 
with  perfect  sincerity  and  simplicity  of  language, 
presented  to  them  the  title-deeds  to  their  club- 
house— the  building  No.  16  Gramercy  Park,  next 
to  the  mansion  of  the  late  Samuel  J.  Tildkn — 
which,  with  all  its  unique  furniture,  beautiful 
and  rare  works  of  art,  and  costly  decorations,  is 
his  personal  gift  to  the  club.  The  applause  that 
greeted  him  was  emphatic,  and  it  came  directly 
from  the  hearts  of  all  who  heard  his  voice— for 
every  heart  felt  the  absolute  earnestness  of  his 
quiet  words  of  truth,  and  recognized  the  simple 
and  noble  generosity  of  his  conduct.  No  speech 
was  ever  in  better  taste,  nor  was  there  ever  a good 
deed  done  with  more  exquisite  grnee,  humility, 
and  sweetness.  Mr.  Augustin  Daly,  Vice-Presi- 
dent of  the  Players,  responded  to  Mr.  Booth’s  ad- 
dress, fitly  remarking  upon  the  opulence  and  sig- 
nificance of  the  gift,  and  accepting  the  club-house, 
not  alone  in  the  name  of  the  Players  now  existent, 
but  also  in  the  name  of  generations  of  Players  yet 
to  come. 

Mr.  Lawrence  Barrett,  who  has  had  a princi- 
pal hand  in  helping  Mr.  Booth  to  accomplish  the 
organization  of  the  club,  followed  Mr.  Daly,  axid 
after  a graceful  and  fervent  expression  of  his 
sympathy  with  the  purpose  of  the  Players  and 
with  the  feeling 'of  the  occasion,  read  a touch- 
ing letter  from  Mr.  Booth’s  daughter  and  only 
child,  Mrs.  Edwina  Booth  Grosman,  presenting 
a wreath  of  laurel  to  be  placed  on  her  father’s 
head,  and  enclosing  a poem  commemorative  of 
the  occasion,  by  Thomas  W.  Parsons,  of  Boston, 
the  distinguished  author  of  that  noble  ode  on 
Dante  which  is  one  of  the  immortal  gems  of 
American  literature.  The  poem  will  be  found  in 
the  next  number  of  the  Atlantic  Monthly.  Mr. 
Barrett,  who  excels  in  this  special  fieid  of  elocu- 
tion, read  the  lines  with  felicity  of  taste  and  cor- 
dial warmth  of  feeling,  and  the  effect  of  them 
was  that  of  pleasurable  interest  and  excitement 
At  one  line,  beginning  “ Tragedian,  take  thy 
crown,”  a deep-toned  clock  near  by  suddenly  and 
solemnly  boomed  forth  the  midnight  hour.  To 
Mr.  Booth  the  letter  and  tribute  of  his  beloved 
daughter  and  the  poem  from  his  old  friend  were 
altogether  unexpected  and  a complete  surprise; 
and  those  who  stood  by  and  saw  his  emotion 
knew  that  his  heart  was  deeply  touched.  Not 
often  in  a lifetime  occurs  a moment  so  memo- 
rable and  so  fraught  with  feeling  as  that  mo- 
ment was  when  Lawrence  Barrett  extended  to 
Edwin  Booth  the  wreath  of  laurel  sent  from  a 
daughter’s  love,  and  then  and  there  consecrated 
with  the  blessings  of  a host  of  friends.  Mr. 
Booth  said  a few  faltering  words  in  reply,  and 
directed  the  lighting  of  the  Yule-log,  also  his 
daughter’s  gift,  and  summoned  and  set  in  motion 
the  loving-cup  of  the  Players.  On  the  card  that 
came  to  him  with  the  wreath  from  his  child  was 
written  the  inscription,  culled  from  Shakespeare— 
and  nothing  could  be  more  appropriate — “ Ham- 
let— King — Father.”  The  loving-cup  is  the  one 
that  was  given  to  William  Warren  in  1882,  in 
honor  of  his  fiftieth  year  upon  the  stage,  by  Ed- 
win Booth,  Joseph  Jefferson,  Mary  Anderson, 
Lawrence  Barrett,  and  John  McCullough.  It 
is  a massive  and  uncommonly  handsome  cup, 
and  is  inscribed  with  all  these  names.  Warren, 
who  died  on  September  21st  last  year,  bequeath- 
ed it  to  Jefferson,  and  Jefferson  has  given  it 
to  the  Players.  As  soon  as  this  had  circulated 
the  formal  services  to  dedicate  the  club  came  to 
an  end,  the  supper-room  was  opened,  and  the 
Players,  obeying  the  Shakespearian  injunction  to 
“ apprehend  nothing  but  jollity,”  devoted  the  rest 
of  the  night  to  the  enjoyment  of  their  festival. 

In  that  way  was  ushered  in  the  happy  New- 
Year  of  the  metropolitan  stage.  For  in  Edwin 
Booth’s  design,  to  which  he  has  given  an  expres- 
sion so  substantial  and  so  practical,  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Players  is  to  augment  the  so- 
cial comfort  and  influence  of  actors,  and  thus  to 
exert  a beneficial  power  upon  the  stage.  The 
club-house  is  one  of  rare  beauty;  but  it  is  not 
upon  opulent  and  lovely  surroundings  alone  that 


the  renowned  tragedian  and  leader  of  his  pro- 
fession  chiefly  depends  in  this  enterprise  of  bro- 
ther-like affection  and  professional  honor.  Ho 
has  sought  to  establish  an  institution  in  which 
influences  of  learning  and  taste  shall  be  brought 
to  bear  upon  the  members  of  the  stage  — a 
place  where  they  may  find  books  and  pictures, 
precious  relics  of  the  great  players  of  the  past, 
intellectual  communion  with  minds  of  their  own 
order  and  with  men  of  education  in  other  walks 
of  life,  refinement  of  thought  and  of  manners, 
innocent  pleasure,  and  sweet  and  gracious  and 
ennobling  associations.  The  club  library  is  al- 
ready considerable,  and  many  treasures  have  been 
promised  to  it.  One  sequence  of  the  club  will, 
it  is  hopeful,  lie  the  preparation  of  a comprehen- 
sive, minute,  thorough  standard  history  of  the 
American  stage.  Great  care  lias  been  exercised 
in  the  selection  of  members,  and  it  is  anticipated 
that  no  clement  unfriendly  to  art  or  culture  or 
gentleness  will  ever  obtain  an  entrance  to  this 
garden-ground  of  social  happiness.  The  club  will 
represent  all  that  is  best  in  the  dramatic  profes- 
sion, and  will  labor  to  foster  the  dramatic  art 
and  to  exalt  the  standard  of  personal  worth 
among  the  actors  of  America. 

William  Winter. 


NICARAGUA  CANAL. 

V i si  tors  to  the  American  Institute  Fair  must 
have  been  struck  by  an  object  exhibited  there  for 
a few  days,  which,  at  a moment  when  the  Amer- 
ican Eagle  is  jealously  scrutinizing  the  attitude 
of  the  French  government  with  regard  to  the 
abortive  and  distracting  Panama  Canal,  assumes 
no  small  degree  of  interest  and  importance.  This 
was  the  working  model  of  the  projected  Nicaragua 
Inter-Oceanic  Ship-Canal,  designed  and  construct- 
ed by  Mr.  Vaulx  Carter,  who  has  been  awarded 
the  contract  for  the  work  by  the  canal  company, 
in  open  competition  with  several  skilled  engineers, 
his  design  having  been  selected  both  on  account 
of  its  intrinsic  merit  and  its  applicability  to  tbe 
difficulties  of  the  situation.  Mr.  Carter  is  a 
young  man  of  Southern  birth,  but  has  resided  for 
the  greater  part  of  his  life  in  Brooklyn.  He  was 
educated  at  Swarthmore  College, and  at  the  United 
States  Naval  Academy,  Annapolis.  While  at  the 
latter  place  he  became  permanently  lame,  and 
since  then  he  has  devoted  himself  to  drawing,  en- 
gineering, and  designing,  for  the  last  of  which  he 
has  a decided  natural  taste.  Mr.  Carter  holds 
at  present  the  position  of  Instructor  in  Mechanical 
Drawing  and  Mechanics  at  the  Hebrew  Technical 
Institute,  New  York,  and  this  interesting  and  in- 
genious model,  which  is  now  on  its  tour  of  the 
principal  cities  of  the  United  States,  is  the  product 
of  his  spare  time. 

The  preliminary  history  of  the  project  has  been 
already  detailed  in  these  columns.  Coming  down 
to  the  year  1887,  we  find  that  in  March  of  that 
year  a contract  was  signed  with  the  Republic  of 
Nicaragua  by  a representative  of  the  Nicaragua 
Canal  Association  of  New  York,  securing  to  the 
Association  exclusive  right  of  way  through  the 
territory  of  the  republic,  for  the  construction  of 
a ship-canal  between  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific 
oceans.  The  route  chosen  has  been  surveyed  sev- 
eral times — twice  by  expeditions  sent  out  by  the 
United  States  Navy  Department.  The  detailed  esti- 
mates of  the  cost  of  construction,  amounting  to 
$60,000,000,  have  been  examined  and  accepted  by 
eminent  engineers  in  this  country  and  in  Europe, 
and  a force  of  competent  engineers  and  surveyors 
was  quite  recently  in  Nicaragua  making  final 
surveys  for  the  axial  location  of  the  line  of  the 
canal.  The  Association  has  secured  from  the 
government  of  Nicaragua  a most  liberal  conces- 
sion, allowing  a period  of  two  and  one-half  years 
within  which  to  begin  operations,  a grant  of 
1,000,000  acres  of  land,  and  immunity  from  taxa- 
tion and  all  imposts  for  a period  of  ninety-nine 
years.  The  Association  asks  no  aid  from  the 
government  of  the  United  States. 

The  canal  will  extend  from  Greytown,  on  tbe 
Caribbean  Sea,  at  the  mouth  of  the  San  Juan  Riv- 
er, on  the  east,  to  Brito,  on  the  west,  a distance 
of  about  170  miles,  the  summit-level  of  the  canal 
being  110  feet  above  the  mean  sea-level.  Of  this 
distance,  however,  only  about  30  miles  are  to  be 
actual  cutting  or  excavation,  lea*  mg  nearly  140 
miles  to  be  navigated  on  Lake  Nicaragua  and  the 
river  San  Juan — an  enormous  advantage  to  start 
with.  The  San  Juan  is  already  navigable  for  ves- 
sels of  light  draught,  and  it  can  easily  be  deep- 
ened. The  summit-level  is  to  be  reached  by  three 
locks  from  the  Atlantic  and  three  from  the  Pa- 
cific. These  locks  will  be  capable  of  admitting 
the  largest  ships  afloat,  the  length  of  the  cham- 
bers being  650  feet,  and  the  width  65  feet.  At 
one  pomt,  near  the  confluence  of  the  San  Juan 
and  the  San  Carlos,  an  artificial  lake  will  be  cre- 
ated by  the  construction  of  a dam  ucross  the  San 
Juan  and  an  embankment  across  the  San  Carlos, 
which  will  serve  as  a basin  for  the  gathering  of 
ships,  where  they  may  repair,  and  which  will  also 
facilitate  their  passing  in  opposite  directions. 
From  Toro  Rapids  to  the  lake  the  river  is  never 
less  than  1000  feet  wide,  with  a depth  of  26  to 
150  feet,  requiring  some  dredging  and  rock-blast- 
ing. Across  Lake  Nicaragua,  a distance  of  66 
miles,  a depth  of  28  feet  is  obtained  until  within 
a short  distance  of  the  Rio  Lajas,  the  entrance  to 
the  western  division ; there,  too,  some  dredging 
and  rock-blasting  will  be  necessary.  Ships  may 
thus  unobstruetedlv  sail  or  steam  from  Rio  San 
Carlos  up  the  broad  waters  of  the  San  Juan, 
majestic  forests  or  picturesque  settlements  on  ei- 
ther hand,  and  here  and  there  some  old  fort  like 
Fort  Castillo,  and  across  the  lovely  inland  sen 
dotted  with  lofty  islands.  Here  the  balmy 
breezes  are  full  of  health ; but  the  whole  region 
east  of  the  lake  is  densely  wooded,  subject  to  a 
heavy  rainfall,  and  almost  uninhabited.  The 
banks  of  the  San  Juan  River  are  almost  every- 
where low  and  swampy;  it  is  therefore  most 
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fortunate  tliat  very  little  disturbance  of  the  soil  will  be  necessary 
«xeept  by  dredging.  In  the  middle  and  western  divisions  of  the 
canal  not  only  is  the  rainfall  much  less  excessive,  but  the  tem- 
perature is  rendered  equable  by  the  east  and  northeast  trades 
w hich  sweep  across  Nicaragua.  On  the  Pacific  slope  the  climate 
is  both  delightful  and  salubrious. 

At  Rio  Lajas,  the  last,  or  western,  division  of  the  canal  proper 
l»egins.  It  extends  for  about  seventeen  miles  from  the  western 
shore  of  the  lake  to  Brito,  on  the  Pacific,  where  ships  from  the 
Atlantic  descend  gradually  by  four  locks  into  a snug  haven.  A 
number  of  inconsiderable  streams  intersect  this  portion  of  the 
line,  the  largest  of  which,  the  Rio  Grande,  will  be  deflected  into 
another  channel,  while  it  is  proposed  to  carry  the  others  under 
t.Pe  canal.  Summing  up,  and  beginning  this  time  at  Brito,  the 
vvestem  terminal  of  the  canal,  the  main  features  of  the  route, 
according  to  the  last  careful  and  exhaustive  survey,  are  ns  follows : 


Canal. 

Free 

Navigation. 

Total. 

Western  Division : 

Mile*. 

12.14 

Mile*. 

4.  S3 

Miles. 

Lake  Nicaragua 

80.60 

60.80 

Sail  Jnau  River 1 

64.84 

04.84 

Sail  Francisco  Basiu 

8.07 

10.49 

12.86 

Great  Divide  Cut 

3.03 

3.03 

Divide  Cut  to  Greytown 

12.95 

3.40 

16.35 

Total 

30.19 

139.76 

169.95 

From  this  table  it  can  be  seen  that  in  the  whole  distance  there 
ill  only  be  about  30  miles  of  canal  work,  and  with  the  exception 
f two  or  three  rocks,  the  labor  presents  no  mechanical  difficulties 
* engineering  problems  which  are  not  within  the  scope  of  modern 
rience.  It  is,  at  all  events,  beyond  question  that  the  scene  of 
i is  great  enterprise  has  been  more  searchingly  explored  and  sur- 
ged than  has  ever  been  the  case  with  any  similar  undertaking 
modern  times.  It  is  estimated  that  the  whole  work  can  be 
jnpleted  in  six  years. 

It  may  be  interesting  now  to  compare  with  these  estimates  a 


few  facts  taken  from  the  statistics  of  the  Suez  and  Panama  canals, 
ns  to  the  latter  of  which,  Lieutenant-Commander  Ciiari.ks  II. 
Stockton,  U.S.N.,  in  a paper  contributed  a few  months  ago  to 
the  transactions  of  the  American  Geographical  Society,  expressed 
his  opinion  that  “ there  is  ground  for  doubting  that  it  will  ever 
be  completed.”  The  Panama  Canal  has  nlreadv,  it  is  said,  cost 
over  200  millions — nearly  four  times  the  estimated  cost  of  the 
proposed  Nicaragua  Canal.  The  Suez  Canal,  which  has  proved 
thoroughly  successful,  is  88  geographical  miles  in  length,  66  miles 
of  which  had  to  be  excavated,  the  sum  total  of  expenses  reaching 
100  millions.  The  transit  from  sea  to  sea  by  the  Suez  Canal  is 
made  in  three  days,  against  the  thirty  hours  of  the  Nicaragua 
Canal.  Further,  the  Suez  Canal,  owing  to  the  tortuous,  rocky 
navigation  of  the  Red  Sea,  together  with  its  variable  winds  and 
terrific  heat,  is  practically  useless  for  sailing  ships,  which,  there- 
fore, in  order  to  reach  the  Indies,  China,  Australia,  California,  and 
western  South  America,  must  sail  around  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope 
and  Cape  Horn.  The  route  of  the  Nicaraguan  Canal  is  swept  by 
the  east  and  northeast  trades,  and  those  fleets  will  certainly  be 
diverted  to  it  in  the  future,  at  all  events  when  sailing  westward. 
This  is  a most  important  advantage  for  the  new  canal,  for  it  is 
certain  that  the  larger  portion  of  the  world’s  tonnage  is  still 
transported  in  sailing  vessels,  more  especially  in  the  coasting 
trade.  Now,  as  one  approaches  the  Isthmus  of  Darien  the  wind 
either  dies  away  altogether  or  becomes  capricious,  and  thee  result 
is  that  a sailing  vessel  may  lie  off  Panama  for  weeks,  with  loss  to 
all  concerned.  The  most  immediately  apparent  effect  of  the 
opening  of  the  Nicaragua  Canal  upon  our  trade  with  the  west 
coast  of  South  America  will  be  the  saving  of  time  and  money  now 
lost  by  the  delay  and  transshipment  of  goods  at  Panama.  The 
continuous  water  route  will  do  away  with  the  detentions  and  great- 
ly lessen  the  cost  of  freights,  while  it  cannot  fail  to  give  us  a 
share  of  the  commerce  with  western  South  America. 

For  any  one  with  a fair  knowledge  of  commercial  geography  it 
is  only  necessary  to  glance  at  a map  to  realize  that  the  opening 
of  the  Nicarhgua  Canal  is  destined  to  have  a profound  effect  upon 
the  com rtiercial- history  of  the  world.  As  the  saving  in  distances 


from  New  York  to  IIong-Kong,  Yokohama,  Bombay,  Melbourne, 
and  Auckland  by  this  canal  will  be  from  600  to  3QO0  miles  over 
any  other  route  except  Suez,  and  the  sailing  conditions  are  unsur- 
passed, it  is  believed  that  the  entire  eastern  commerce  of  our 
Atlantic  seaboard  will  eventually  find  its  way  through  the  Nicara- 
gua Canal.  Our  Pacific  ports  are  now  13,000  and  14,000  miles 
uway  from  us  by  way  of  Cape  Horn.  The  distances  by  the  canal 
will  be  4600  to  6500  miles.  Again,  the  distance  from  Liverpool 
to  Auckland  is  600  miles  less  by  Nicaragua  than  by  any  other 
route,  and  2624  miles  less  than  by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  It 
might  very  well  happen  that  a part,  at  least,  of  this  European 
trade  with  New  Zealand  will  choose  the  Nicaraguan  route,  not  so 
much  for  the  distance  saved  over  Cape  Horn  as  for  the  more 
favorable  weather,  winds,  and  currents  to  be  met  wi  th  in  the  lati- 
tude of  the  canal.  Sailing  vessels  between  Europe  and  Japan 
would,  by  way  of  Nicaragua,  save  at  least  3000  miles  over  other 
routes.  When  the  canal  is  built,  steamers  and  sailing  vessels  from 
the  Gulf  ports,  which  now  seek  the  long  and  dreary  passage  around 
Cape  Horn,  with  its  perils,  vexations,  and  hardships,  will  gain  the 
Pacific  in  a pleasant  trip  of  less  than  two  days’  deration.  The 
world  may  be  circumnavigated  with  ease  and  expedition  without 
crossing  the  equator.  It  is  true  that  sailing  routes  to  and  from 
Panama  iu  the  Pacific  enu  hardly  be  said  to  exist,  so  seldom  are 
they  used;  but  Brito,  the  proposed  western  terminus  of  the  Nic- 
aragua Canal,  is  much  better  situated,  the  route  thence  to-San 
Francisco  by  sail  being  nearly  two  weeks  shorter  than  from 
Panama.  When  the  physical  barrier  shall  have  been  removed, 
all  the  existing  lines  of  traffic  from  the  Gulf  and  the  Caribbean 
Sea  will  lead  naturally  through  the  canal  to  the  countries  and 
islands  of  the  Pacific.  Artificial  trade  routes  will  be  broken  down, 
and  we  shall  no  longer  receive  cinchona  bark  and  crude  rubber 
from  England,  and  tea  and  coffee  from  London  and  Hamburg, 
or  ship  American  hardware  to  Australia  bv  way  of  Liverpool. 
Indeed,  if  the  cost  of  constructing  the  canal  should  prove  to  be 
double  the  estimate  of  the  engineers — which,  under  proper  man- 
agement, is  impossible — the  financial  adventure  would  still  be 
safe  and  profitable.  H- 
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CANADIAN  ARTILLERY  IN  WINTER. 


CANADIAN  ARTILLERY  IN  WINTER. 

Tni  illustration  given  above  of  a new  gun  sled  tried  at  Que- 
bec for  the  transport  of  field  artillery  possesses  additional  inter- 
est from  similar  experiments  of  the  Russians  at  Stanislau.  The 
advantage  of  not  being  compelled  to  suspend  campaigning  in  high 
latitudes  through  snow  or  ice  blockades  is  so  obvious  that  of  late 
much  attention  has  been  devoted  to  the  matter;  and  the  use  of 
gun  sleighs  for  field-pieces  has  an  importance  like  that  of  the  use 
of  snow-shoes  for  infantry  and  the  proposed  hard  packing  of  snow 
for  field-works. 

The  new-pattem  equipment  at  Quebec  consists  of  a sleigh,  or 


“ bob,”  as  it  is  there  called,  for  the  limber,  and  a second  one  for  the 
carriage.  Each  consists  mainly  of  two  runners,  having  a strong 
transom  with  brackets  and  cap  squares  to  take  the  axle-tree  arms 
and  crossbars,  to  which  a toboggan  bottom  is  secured.  The  ap- 
paratus can  be  put  together  or  taken  apart  in  a very  few  minutes, 
and  the  same  is  true  of  the  transfer  of  the  carriages  from  wheels 
to  runners.  Indeed,  in  case  of  urgency,  this  can  be  done  with- 
out unhooking  the  horses.  The  gtin  detachment  simply  lift  the 
carriage,  remove  the  wheels,  and  lower  it  until  the  axle-tree  arms 
rest  in  their  bearings  at  each  end  of  the  transom.  The  transom 
cap  squares  are  then  keyed  over  the  axle-tree  arms,  the  check 
chains  on  the  runners  hooked  to  the  splinter-bar  and  trail  re- 


spectively, and  the  whole  is  ready  for  wiuter  service.  The  run- 
ners can  be  shifted  to  suit  the  gauge  of  any  road,  and  this  is  im- 
portant in  Canada,  notes  our  artist,  “ since  here  in  Quebec  the  win. 
ter  tracks  arc  about  two  feel  six  inches  wide,  and  in  Ontario  three 
feet.”  The  toboggan  bottom  enables  the  gun  to  ride  over  deep 
snow  instead  of  cutting  into  it  and  sticking.  The  recoil  is  taken 
by  two  heavy  chains  passed  under  the  runners  and  hooked.  For 
transportation  each  sled  is  taken  apart  and  packed  by  itself.  No 
change  of  drill  is  required,  the  ordinary  equipment  remains  the 
same,  and  the  reduction  of  cost  from  the  old-pattern  sleigh  is  evi. 
dent,  as  the  one  on  trial  at  Quebec  cost  only  sixty  dollars,  and  has 
thus  far  been  found  satisfactory. 
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A PROFESSIONAL  GUM-POT. 

When  the  Mahdi  scoured  the  hot  plains  of  the 
Soudan,  I*  was  exceedingly  disturbed.  Personally 
I had  no  ventures  in  Africa;  no  relatives  there 
that  I knew  of.  I may  have  had  a minimum  of 
sympathy  for  that  most  conservative  of  all  the  con- 
tinents, which  I am  inclined  to  believe  will  remain 
“dark”  for  the  next  five  hundred  years  or  so. 
What  really  annoyed  me  was  the  cost  of  gum- 
arabic.  It  is  possible  that  the  industrious  pick- 
ers of  the  gum  were  forced  to  drop  their  step- 
ladders  and  give  the  acacia-trees  a wide  berth. 
I am,  however,  rather  of  the  opinion  that  civili- 
zation cornered  gum-arabic.  London,  Zanzibar, 
or  Khartoom  said : “ This  holy  war  means  busi- 
ness. We  will,  then,  take  advantage  of  the  situ- 
ation, as  enlightened  Christians,  Germans,  Jews, 
or  Islamites,  and  we  will  boom  the  gum,  and  make 
people  pay  three  or  four  times  more  than  it  is 
worth.”  So  came  about  the  gum-arabic  squeeze 
which  began  some  five  years  ago. 

When  I went  to  buy  my  gum,  and  the  price 
was  put  up  from  twenty-five  cents  to  a dollar, 
notwithstanding  the  political  and  economic  rea- 
sonings advanced  by  a casuistical  apothecary,  I 
declined  purchasing.  As  my  calling  is  that  of  a 
sticker  or  paster,  the  difficulties  of  my  position 
can  be  understood.  I am  of  the  scissors  and  gum- 
pot.  I have  brought  up  a family  by  their  means. 
I have  done  this  so  long  that  I know  no  other  pro- 
fession. I do  not  advance  any  intellectual  qual- 
ities on  my  part,  for  everybody  is  supposed  to 
know  how  to  read.  What  I do  assert,  however, 
is  my  immense  superiority  in  so  far  as  relates  to 
the  mechanical  part  of  my  job.  At  times  I get 
sick  of  reading — for  you  can  read  until  you  are 
sick,  the  disease  being  a well-defined  one,  arising, 
so  medical  experts  declare,  from  an  overstraining 
of  the  optic  nerves,  which  have  a sympathetic 
action  on  the  stomach.  Nevertheless,  uncom- 
fortable as  continuous  reading  may  make  me,  I 
would  rather  read  than  scissor  and  paste.  To 
bring  down  the  mechanical  details  of  work  to  its 
simplest  factors  has  been  the  study  of  years,  and 
the  source  of  gum  had,  so  to  speak,  been  cut  from 
under  my  feet. 

When  the  Mahdi  raised  his  standard,  and  gum- 
arabic  became  an  impossible  substance  for  Un- 
believers, I made  tentative  efforts  with  starch. 
Amateurs  who  wish  to  mount  their  sketches 
know  that  starch,  properly  prepared,  is  a very 
nice  and  clean  substance  to  use.  Having  plenty 
of  time  at  their  disposal,  and  one  print  to  mount, 
they  can  be  neat  about  it.  But  take,  as  a pro- 
fessional paster,  a thousand  bits  of  flimsy  paper 
to  stick,  and  starch  is  nonsense.  Boil  it  too. 
much  and  it  is  a jelly ; cooked  too  little  it  is  a 
washy  gruel.  It  has  a tendency  to  mould.  It 
will  sour  in  summer.  Alum  will  help  its  keep- 
ing, but,  do  with  it  as  you  please,  starch  never 
will  come  off  freely  from  the  brush.  Boiled  flour 
and  water,  the  paste  of  the  paper-hanger,  would 
not  work.  It  refuses  that  delicate  manipulation 
the  accomplished  paster  requires. 

At  last  a happy  thought  struck  the  sticker.  It 
was  to  try  dextrine,  it  is  an  inexpensive  sub- 
stance. Equal  parts  in  bulk  of  dextrine  and 
water  were  taken,  and  they  were  boiled.  The  re- 
sultant was  a clear,  slightly  yellowish  fluid,  which 
had  a faint  sweetish  odor.  Use  postage-stamps 
and  you  will  become  familiar  with  the  smell  of 
torrified  starch  ; but  there  is  a corrective : take  a 
small  quantity  of  some  essential  oil,  as  that  of 
sassafras,  and  the  smell  is  neutralized.  More 
than  that,  as  one  learned  in  adhesive  substances, 
I shall  patent  a process  for  imparting  various 
odors  to  the  gum  on  the  bnck  of  postage-stamps, 
so  that  in  the  dark  a man  can  by  smelling  tell 
the  difference  between  a two-ceut  and  a five-cent 
stamp,  providing,  of  course,  the  general  public 
directs  and  posts  letters  when  it  is  pitch-dark. 

My  scissors  are  long  ones  with  double  points. 
I must  confess  to  having  obtained  them  by  “dis- 
covery” at  the  Centennial  Exhibition.  They  were 
said  to  belong  to  no  one,  and  I was  told  to  carry 
them  off  as  a memento.  If  the  original  owner 
can  be  found,  or  the  United  States  has  any  claim 
on  them,  I am  willing  to  restore  them.  They 
have  snipped  and  snipped  for  fourteen  years. 
There  is  a jtaline  on  them.  Once  an  African 
seized  on  them  and  tried  to  cut  carpet  with  the 
scissors,  and  they  broke  near  the  handle.  I 
might  have  bought  a new  pair  for  half  a dollar; 
To  mend  them  cost  seventy-five  cents,  and  they 
were  soldered,  and  ever  since  then  I am  devoted- 
ly attached  to  them.  That  famous  Indian  phi- 
losopher abused  a fool  and  was  unkind  to  a spoon, 
saying  that  the  former  understood  no  more  of 
what  books  he  read  than  did  the  spoon  taste  the 
soups  it  carried,  but  I am  satisfied  that  my  scis- 
sors know  much  more  than  I do.  They  appre- 
ciate the  happy  sentence.  They  discern  the  par- 
agraph. They  open  their  jaws,  but  they  do  not 
devour.  They  prone,  perhaps,  but  they  do  more 
than  that.  What  matter  my  scissors  cut,  my 
gum-brush  helps  to  preserve.  The  two  buoy  the 
clever  thought  so  that  it  does  not  sink  out  of. 
sight.  That  thought  floats  on  the  wave  hither 
and  thither,  and  I am  ever  trusting  that  it  may 
reach  a port  some  time.  I do  not  resurrect.  I 
give  only  another  impulse.  As  the  ball  is  thrown 
me  I strike,  and  it  goes  shinning  away  out  ot  the 
field,  to  be  picked  up  and  used  as  a ball  again 
thousands  and  thousands  of  miles  away. 

There  is  an  exchange  editor  known  among  Amer- 
ican journalists  who  has  a deserved  reputation 
for  the  care,  good  judgment,  and  nice  discrimina- 
tion lie  displays.  To  watch  him  at  his  task  of 
reading  innumerable  newspapers,  coming  to  him 
from  all  parts  of  the  United  States,  is  to  see  him 
apparently  juggle  with  printed  columns.  It  looks 
as  if  it  were  a purely  mechanical  process.  A 
touch  of  his  fingers,  and  a newspaper  is  opened, 
turned,  and  read  on  ali  its  four,  or  eight,  or  six- 
teen, or  twenty  pages ; and  then  comes  another 
movement  of  the  wrist,  and  the  sheet  is  refolded 
and  laid  smoothly  on  the  table.  A minute  for 
one  newspaper  may  be  an  average  of  time.  This 


work  goes  on  from  eight  to  ten  hours  every  day. 
Now  I am  quite  willing  to  wager  that,  if  in  any 
one  of  these  hundreds  of  papers  passing  through 
his  hands  there  happened  to  be  printed  anywhere 
the  name  of  the  journal  he  is  attached  to,  or  if 
anything  has  been  copied  from  that  journal  and 
credit  given  to  it,  or  even  if  it  were  filched,  in  an 
instant  he  would  discover  the  fact.  It  is  visual 
alertness  and  an  automatic  mental  process  car- 
ried by  a carefully  trained  habit  on  his  part  to 
unerring  precision.  If  that  exchange  editor  tried 
to  read  the  papers  he  would  always  be  six  months 
behindhand.  The  orchestral  leader  takes  in  the 
whole  score,  and  the  exchange  editor  reads  with 
one  glance  of  his  eyes,  not  one  line,  but  twenty  of 
them  all  at  the  same  time.  It  must  be  borne  in 
mind  that  an  exchange  editor  has  more  than  the 
name  of  his  own  paper  to  look  for ; he  has  to 
watch  out  for  topics  embracing  every  subject  of 
human  interest. 


A DIG  IN  THE  RIBS, 

If  on  the  right  side  and  lower  part  of  the  diaphragm, 
though  playfully  meant  and  delivered,  ie  calculated  to 
evoke  profanity  from  a chappy  whose  liver  is  out  of 
order.  When  that  region  is  sore  and  congested,  pokes 
seem  fiendish.  Look  at  n man's  countenance  ere  you 
prod  him  under  the  ribs.  If  his  skin  and  eyeballs  have 
a sallow  tinge,  you  may  infer  also  that  bis  tongue  is 
furred,  his  breath  apt  to  be  sour,  that  he  has  pains  not 
only  beneath  his  ribs,  but  also  under  the  right  shoul- 
der-blade. Also,  that  his  bowels  are  irregular  and  his 
digestion  Impaired.  Insteud  of  making  a jocose  dem- 
onstration on  ids  ribs,  recommend  him  to  take,  and 
steadily  persist  in  taking,  Hostetter's  Stomach  Bitters, 
the  finest  antibilions  and  alterative  medicine  extant. 
Incomparable  is  it,  also,  for  dyspepsia,  rheumatism, 
nervousness,  kidney  trouble,  and  fever  and  ague. — 
[Adv.} 


CATARRH  CURED. 

A clergyman, after  years  of  suffering  from  that  loath- 
some disease,  Catarrh,  and  vainly  trying  every  known 
remedy,  at  last  found  a recipe  which  completely  cured 
and  saved  him  from  death.  Any  sufferer  from  this 
dreadful  disease  sending  a self-addressed  stamped  en- 
velope to  Prof.  J.  A.  Lawrence,  88  Warren  St,  New 
York  City,  will  receive  the  recipe  free  of  charge.— [Ade.] 


“BROWN’S  HOUSEHOLD  PANACEA,” 

The  Gkkat  Pain  Rki.ikvkii, 

For  Internnl  and  External  Pains,  Rheumatism,  Pain  in 
Stomach. Bowels,orSide,Colic,Diarrhce  a, Colds, Sprains, 
Burns, Scalds.Cramps, and  Bruises, 26c. a bottle. -JAdc.] 


FOR  COUGHS,  SORE  THROAT,  ASTHMA, 
Catarrh,  and  diseases  of  the  Bronchial  Tubes,  no  bet- 
ter remedy  can  be  found  than  “ Brown'*  Bronchial 
Tioche s.”  Sold  everywhere.— [Adv] 


tV urn  baby  was  sick,  we  gave  her  Castoria, 

When  she  was  a Child,  she  cried  for  Castoria, 
When  she  became  Miss,  she  clung  to  Castoria. 
When  she  had  Children,  she  gave  them  Castoria.— 
Udt.] 


C.  C.  Siiaynr,  manufacturer  of  Seal  - skin  Gar- 
ments, newest  styles,  and  all  leading  fashionable  furs, 
103  Prince  Street,  New  York.  Fashion-book  mailed 
free.  Send  your  address.— [Ado. ] 


ADVICE  TO  MOTHERS. 

Mrs.  Winsi.ow’s  Soothing  SvRur  should  always  be 
used  for  children  teething.  It  soothes  the  child,  soft- 
ens the  gums,  allays  all  pain,  cures  wind  colic,  and  is 
the  best  remedy  for  diurrhoea.  26c.  a bottle.— [Adv.] 


Burnett’s  Coooaink  nllays  irritation,  removes  dan- 
druff, and  Invigorates  the  action  of  the  capillaries  in 
the  highest  degree. — [Adv.] 


Tiir  Best  Worm  Lozenges  for  Children  are  Brown’s 
Vermifuge  Comfits,  26c.  a box.— [Adv.] 


Usr  Angostura  Bitters,  the  world  renowned  South 
American  appetizer,  of  exquisite  flavor.— [Ada.] 


Thr  superiority  of  Burnett's  Fi.avorinq  Extracts 
consists  in  their  perfect  purity  and  great  strength. -[dd.] 


HOUBIGANT  FIRST-CLASS  PERFUMER. 


I 19,  Faub.  St.  Honor*.  Paris. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


GOLD  MEDAL,  PARI8, 1878. 

BAKER’S 


Warranted  absolutely  pure 
Cocoa,  from  which  the  excess  of 
Oil  has  been  removed.  It  has  more 
than  three  times  the  strength 
of  Cocoa  mixed  with  Starch  Arrow- 
root  or  Sugar,  and  is  therefore  far 
more  economical,  costing  less  than 
one  cent  a cup.  It  is  delicious, 
nourishing,  strengthening,  easily  di- 
gested, and  admirably  adapted  lor  in- 
valids as  well  as  for  persons  in  health. 

Sold  by  Grocers  everywhere. 


f . BAKES  & CO.,  Dorckester,  Has.’. 


PLAYS!  PLAYS!  PLAYS!  PLAYS! 

For  Reading  Clubs,  for  Amateur  Theatricals,  Tem- 
perance Plays,  Drawing-Room  Playe,  Fairy  Plays, 
Ethiopian  Plays,  Guide  Books,  Speakers,  Pantomimes, 
Tableaux  Lights,  Magnesium  Lights,  Colored  Fire, 
Barnt  Cork,  Theatrical  Face  Preparations,  JarleyV 
Wax  Works,  Wigs,  Beards,  Mustaches,  Costumes, 
Chsrades,  and  Paper  Sceuerv.  New  Catalognes  sem 
FKKK ! FREE!  FREE ! FREE! 
Containing  many  novelties,  full  description  and  prices. 

SAMUEL  FRENCH  A SON,  2S  Heat  23d  St.,  X.  V. 


The  Kodak. 


ANYBODY  can  use 
the  Kodak.  The  opera- 
tion of  making  a picture 
consists  simply  of  press- 
ing a button.  One  Hun- 
dred instantaneous  pict- 
ures are  made  without 
reloading.  No  dark 
room  or  chemicals  are 
Price,  $25.00.  necessary.  A division 
of  labor  is  offered,  whereby  all  the  work  of 
finishing  the  pictures  is  done  at  the  factory, 
where  the  camera  can  be  sent  to  be  relonded. 
The  operator  need  not  learn  anything  about 
photography.  He  can  “press  the  button" — tee 
do  the  rest. 

Send  for  copy  of  Kodak  Primer,  with  sample 
photograph. 

Tte  Eastman  Dry  Plate  ani  Film  Co,, 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


Cheat  I’aiiiK,  Coii«;1im  and  Cold*,  Weak 

Lungs,  Backache,  Kidney  Pains,  Rheumatism,  and 
all  Muscular  Pains,  relieved  In  one  minute  by 

first  Ciiticni'ti  Anti-Fain  Plaster  IUS 

only  inatantaueoas  pain-killing  strengthening  plas- 
ter. 26  cents;  6 for  $1.  At  druggists,  or  of  Potter 
Drug  and  Ciikmioai.  Co.,  Boston. 


PINE  LINEN 

Writing  Papers. 

If  you  want  a Day  Book  made  to  order, 

If  yott  want  a Journal  made  to  order, 

If  you  want  a Cash  Book  made  to  order, 

If  you  want  a Lrdgkk  made  to  order, 

If  you  want  a Rkoord  made  to  order, 

If  you  wunt  a Ciikok  Book  made  to  order, 

If  you  want  a Salks  Book  made  to  order, 

If  you  want  Paper  for  Correspondence, 

If  yon  want  Paper  for  Lcttkb  Ukads, 

If  you  want  Paper  for  Notk  Heads, 

If  you  want  Paper  for  Bin.  Heads, 

If  you  want  Paper  for  Typk-Writkb  use. 


If  you  want  Writing  Paper  for  any  purpose. 

Ask  Your  Stationer  or  Print 


For  “Linen  Ledger"  Paper  or 
-“Linen  Writing”  Paper, 
made  by 

CRANE  BROS., 

WESTFIELD,  MASS. 

Used  by  all  Stationers. 

Used  by  all  Bookiiinukrs. 

Used  by  all  Lithographers. 
Used  by  all  Printers. 

Sold  by  all  Papkr  Dealers. 


tradb-mark. 


These  papers  have  received  the  HIGHEST  AWARD 
at  four  World’s  Faibs,  and  are  recommended  by  all 
using  them.  Onr  papers  may  be  known  by  the  Jap- 
anese Cranes,  which  are  our  trade-mark,  and  are  in 
water-inark  in  each  sheet.  Send  for  sample  books. 


JEWETTS  8EEWEMT0IIS 


LABRADOR. 

Send  for  Book  of  Information. 

THE  JOHN  C.  JEWETT  MFG.C0.,  Buffalo,  N.Y, 


“ DOKER'S  BITTERS,"  THE  OLD- 
• 1 est  and  Best  Stomach  Bitters  known— 
nnequalled  for  their  medicinal  properties,  and 
for  their  fineness  as  a cordial.  To  he  had  in 
Quarts  and  Pints.  L.  FI  N K K.  Jr.,  Sole 
Manufacturer  and  Proprietor,  78  John  St., 
N.Y.  P.O.Box  1029. 


BROWN  BROTHERS  & CO., 

59  WALL  STREET,  N.  Y. 

Billsof  Exchange, Commercial  andTraveilers'Credits 
available  in  any  part  of  the  world. 

Collection  in  all  foreign  countries. 


c 


onStafide  (3o 

LYONS  SILKS, 


BROCADES, 

METAL  EFFECTS, 
ROY  ALES. 


Special  Importation  for  Eveiiln  Dress. 


tOboadwtxij  \ 6l. 

ESTABLISHED  1801. 

Barry’s 

Tricopherous 


FOR 

THE  HAIR. 

;The  oldest  and  the 
Best  in  the  World. 
sr,  Words  cannot  de- 
« scribe  the  gloss,  the 
silkiness,  the  luxuriance,  the  flowing,  wavv  beau- 
ty of  the  Hair  that  is  dressed  daily  with  this 
matchless  preparation. 

BARCLAY  & CO.,  44  Stone  St.,  N.  Y.  City. 

Latin  Dictionary  for  Sclools. 


A LATIN  DICTIONARY 
for  Schools.  By  Charlton 
T.  Lewis,  Ph.D.,  Editor  of 
“ Lewis  and  Short’s  Latin 
Dictionary.”  pp.  xii.,  1192. 
Large  8vo,  Cloth,  $5.50 ; 
Sheep,  $6.00. 

This  dictionary  is  not  an  abridg- 
ment, but  an  entirely  new  and  inde- 
pendent work,  designed  to  explain 
every  word  or  phrase  in  the  Latin 
literature  commonly  read  in  schools, 
viz.,  the  complete  works  of  Caesar, 
Terence,  Cicero,  Livy,  Nepos, Vergil, 
Horace,  Ovid,  Juvenal,  Phaedrus,  and 
Curtius,  the  Catiline  and  Jugurtha 
of  Sallust,  the  Germania  and  Agricola 
of  Tacitus,  and  a few  words  found 
in  some  extracts  of  Florus,  Eutropius, 
and  Justinus.  The  original  meaning 
of  every  word  is  first  given,  and  then 
the  modifications  which  it  under- 
went in  usage.  The  editor  has  pre- 
ferred illustrations  drawn  from  the 
earliest  authors  read  by  the  students 
— Caesar’s  Gallic  War,  Cicero’s  Ora- 
tions against  Catiline,  and  the  first 
books  of  Vergil’s  Alneid.  The  gen- 
eral plan  of  the  work  was  not  finally 
adopted  until  after  consultation  with 
thirty  of  the  leading  Latin  scholars 
and  teachers  in  the  country ; in  fact 
no  pains  were  spared  by  the  editor,  and 
no  expense  by  the  publishers,  to  make 
this  dictionary  the  best  of  its  kind. 

Published  by  HARPER  & BROTHERS,  New  York. 

The  above  work  is  for  sale  by  all  booksellers,  or  will 
be  sent  by  Harphk  & B kothkrs,  postpaid,  to  any  fart  oj 
the  United  States  or  Canada,  on  receipt  of  the  price. 


The  Ball -Pointed  pens  never  scratch  nor 
spurt ; they  hold  inure  ink  and  last  longer. 
Seven  Sorts,  for  ledger,  rapid,  or  pro- 
fessional writing. 

Price  $1.20  and  $1.50  per  gross. 

Buy  an  assorted  box  for  26  cents,  and  choose 
a pen  to  suit  your  hand. 

The  “Federation”  holders  not  only  prevent 
the  pen  from  blotting,  but  give  a firm  grip. 
Price  5, 15,  and  20  cents.  Of  all  Stationers. 


ORbfrSYotf  & GLASS 


Digitized  by 


■v  Google 


Original  from 

PENN  STATE 


HARPER’S  WEEKLY. 


JANUARY  19,  1889. 


IMPORTANT 
NEW  BOOKS 


W.  D.  HOWELLS. 


ANNIE  KILBURN.  A Novel.  By  W. 
D.  Howells,  Author  of  “ Indian  Sum- 
mer.” “ The  Rise  of  Silas  Lapham,” 
“ April  Hopes,”  “ Modem  Italian  Poets,” 
&c.  pp.  331.  1 2mo,  Cloth,  $1.50. 


WALTER  BESANT. 


Illustrated  Library  Edition. 

ALL  SORTS  AND  CONDITIONS  OF 
MEN.  A Novel.  By  Walter  Besant. 
pp.  x.,  412.  i2mo,  Cloth,  $1.25. 

THE  WORLD  WENT  VERY  WELL 
THEN.  A Novel.  By  Walter  Besant. 
i2mo,  Cloth,  $1.25. 


CHRYSTAL,  JACK,  & CO.,  and  DELTA 
BIXBY.  Two  Stories  by  Kirk  Munroe, 
Author  of  “Wakulla,”  “The  Flamingo 
Feather,”  “Derrick  Sterling,”  &c.  Illus- 
trated. i6mo,  Cloth,  $1.00. 


READINGS  IN  POLITE  SOCIETY. 

e like  Shakespeare?  Of  course  we  do.  We  absolutely  dote  on  him.  Splendid  old  chappie!” 

(In  thin  case,  a dance  is  to  follow  the  readings  ; but  nobody  is  in  a hurry  or  cares  for  such  a frivolous  pastime.) 


Old  Songs.  Illustrated  by  Ab- 
bey and  Parsons. 

With  Drawings  by  Edwin  A.  Abbey  and  Al- 
fred Parsons.  With  Mounted  India  Proof 
Frontispiece,  left  loose  for  framing.  4to,  Or- 
namental Leather  Cover,  Gilt  Edges,  $7.50. 
(In  a Box.) 


Beau.T^ 

Skir\  8c  Scalp 
F^estof^ed 
*:bY  tK<>* 

CUticVjf^/\ 


Henry  O.  Archibald,  Lynd- 
hurst,  Bergen  Co.,  N.  J.,  writes : 

“I  have  been  a martyr  to  rheumatism, 
which  affects  me  in  the  back  and  over  each 
lung.  I was  afraid  that  I had  consumption, 
but  upon  examination  my  lungs  were  found 
to  be  sound.  I then  ascertained  that  I was 
suffering  with  muscular  rheumatism,  which 
was  so  bad  at  night  that  I could  not  sleep. 
I used  an  Allcock’s  Plaster  on  the  small 
of  my  back  and  one  under  each  shoulder 
blade.  I renewed  them  every  five  days,  and 
in  a month  I was  entirely  well.” 

Beware  of  imitations,  and  do 
not  be  deceived  by  misrepresen- 
tation. Ask  for  Allcock’ 89 
and  let  no  explanation  or  so- 
licitation induce  you  to  accept  a 
substitute. 


FRENCH  AND  SCOTCH 

COTTON  DRESS  FABRICS 


Nothing  is  known  to  science  at  all 

comparable  to  the  Cutiouba  Rk.uk dies  in  their 
marvellous  properties  of  cleansing,  purifying,  and 
beautifying  the  skin,  and  in  curing  torturing,  dis- 
figuring, itching,  scaly,  and  pimply  diseases  of  the 
skin,  scalp,  and  blood,  with  loss  of  hair. 

Cutiouba,  the  great  Skin  Cure,  and  Cutioura  Soap, 
an  exquisite  Skill  Beautifier,  prepared  from  it,  ex- 
ternally, and  Cutioura  Rksoi.vf.nt,  the  new  Blood 
Purifier,  internally,  cure  every  form  of  skin  and  blood 
disease,  from  pimples  to  scrofula. 

Sold  everywhere.  Price,  Cutioura,  60a;  Resol- 
vent, $1 ; Soap,  26c.  Prepared  by  the  Potter  Dnca 
ANI>  Ciikmioai.  Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Send  for  “How  to  Cure  Skin  Disenses. ” 


Volume  IX.,  for  1888.  With  756  Illustrations 
and  928  Pages.  4to,  Cloth,  Ornamental, 
$3.50.  Vols.  I.  to  VII.  out  of  print. 


In  entirely  new  Designs  and  Combination  of 
colors,  confined  exclusively  to  our  firm,  enabling 
us  to  offer  our  customers  many  goods  that  it  is 
not  possible  for  them  to  obtain  elsewhere,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  largest  stock  ever  shown  at  retail. 

II26S 1128  ehoiylmd'Sk 


Colonel  Knox’s  New  Book. 


SFir  Pimples,  blackheads,  chapped  and  oily 
gjT  skin  prevented  by  Cutiouba  Soap. 


The  Boy  Travellers  in  Australasia.  Adven- 
tures of  Two  Youths  in  a Journey  to  the 
Sandwich,  Marquesas,  Society,  Samoan,  and 
Feejee  Islands,  and  through  the  Colonies  of 
New  Zealand,  New  South  Wales,  Queens- 
land, Victoria,  Tasmania,  and  South  Aus- 
tralia. By  Thomas  W.  Knox,  Author  of 
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OF  ASPEN,  COLORADO. 


ON  the  western  slope  of  the  Continental  Divide,  among  name* 
jess  mountain-peaks  and  lonely  canons,  men  were  search- 
ing for  silver  in  the  early  summer  of  1880.  Leadville  was 
dulh  The  great  carbonate  camp  had  touched  the  farthest  edge  of 
its  field  of  riches,  and  had  turned  back  upon  itself  to  ask  the  gre\y-> 
some  question,  “After  this,  what?”  Only  too  ready  to  foresee 
for  Leadville  a place  in  the  ghostly  procession  of  dead  camps  and 
unrealized  hopes,  a number  of  prospectors  climbed  the  snowy 
heights  of  Mount  Massive  and  pushed  out  into  the  unknown  coun- 
try beyond,  to  begin  anew  their  unrewarded  search  for  wealth. 


Mountain  country  there  are  deeds  of  daring  that  go  unrecorded ; 
there  are  tales  of  heroism  that  never  get  beyond  the  four  walls  of 
a miner’s  cabin ; and  there  are  agonies  of  suffering  that  pass  un- 
notieed  and  unknown.  Few  men  are  heroes  to  their  contempora- 
ries, and  least  of  all  in  an  employment  where  the  result  only  is 
regarded,  and  never  the  process  of  attainment.  Perilous  journeys 
and  hazardous  deeds  are  so  common  in  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and 
men  there  arc  so  prone  to  underrate  anything  within  the  every-day 
scope  of  their  own  lives,  that  many,  uo  doubt,  will  wonder  what 
there  could  be  in  a walk  of  forty  miles  over  the  mountains  to  ex- 


in the  spring  before  attempting  a pilgrimage  to  the  camp  on  the 
Roaring  Fork.  It  is  one  thing  to  have  foresight,  and  a valuable 
thing,  too,  in  its  way,  but  it  is  quite  another  matter  to  have  the 
pluck  and  energy  with  which  to  back  it  up. 

Development  work  in  the  summer  of  1881  established  the  suc- 
cess of  the  Aspen  mines  as  silver  producers,  but  at  the  same  time 
brought  out  the  disheartening  fact  that  Aspeu  was  not,  and  prob- 
ably never  would  be,  a poor  man’s  camp.  Silver  was  plenty 
enough,  to  be  sure,  but  ns  a miner  needed  an  interest  in  a profit- 
able gold  mine  to  get  at  it,  there  was  not  much  chance  for  the 
individual  operator,  whose  only  capital  was  his 
labor.  It  was  for  this  reason,  as  well  as  for 
the  lack  of  smelting  and  shipping  facilities, 
that  after  a lapse  of  two  years  Aspen  had  a 
population  of  only  seven  hundred.  The  people 
felt  sure  that  their  mines  were  unusually  rich, 
yet  faith  without  working  capital  was  as  badly 
off  as  a clipper  ship  in  the  eternal  calms  of  the 
Saragossa  Sea. 

In  the  summer  of  1883  the  patient  claim- 
holders  had  their  reward.  Mr.  Jerome  B. 
Wheeler  and  several  other  New  York  capital- 
ists visited  the  camp,  and  soon  became  interest- 
ed in  a practical  way  in  the  thorough  develop- 
ment of  the  mines.  Aside  from  the  work  of 
sinking  new  shafts  and  digging  tunnels,  the 
most  important  improvement  was  the  construc- 
tion of  a smelter  by  a company  of  which  Mr. 
Wheeler  was  president.  Aspen  seemed  to  get 
a new  hold  upon  life  immediately.  With  plen- 
ty of  New  York  capital  to  guarantee  business- 
like development,  the  true  character  of  the 
Roaring  Fork  district  was  made  known,  and 
when,  as  a result,  some  of  the  richest  mines  in 
the  State  were  discovered,  and  millions  of  dol- 
lars’ worth  of  mineral  was  definitely  located, 
the  success  of  Aspen  as  a camp  of  more  than 
local  distinction  was  put  beyond  question.  Men 
who  had  closed  out  their  operations  in  Lead- 
ville, with  the  intention  of  seeking  their  for- 
tunes in  Gunnison  or  the  San  Juan  country, 
took  the  trail  to  Aspen,  and  crowded  the  little 
town  to  overflowing.  A year  made  a great 
change  on  the  banks  of  the  Roaring  Fork.  The 
smeller,  having  opened  up  the  coal  fields  of 
Garfield  County  to  obtain  coke,  was  running  at 
its  greatest  capacity ; a bank,  started  by  Mr.  Je- 
rome B.  Wheeler,  had  given  financial  integrity 
to  the  town,  and  by  fall  the  population  had 
increased  to  five  thousand.  The  rough  moun- 
tain road  that  wound  its  stony  wav  up  the  caiion 
of  the  Roaring  Fork  to  the  top  of  the  Saguache 
Range,  where  it  reached  an  elevation  of  12,000 
feet,  and  then  zigzagged  down  past  Twin  Lakes 
to  the  railway  station  at  Granite,  a few  miles 
south  of  Leadville,  was  dusty  with  much  travel 
by  day  and  Hglow  with  camp-fires  by  night. 
Mountain  lions  screamed  defiance  at  the  in- 
truders; grizzly  bears  growled  from  afar  off, 
and  elk  and  deer  paused  an  instant  to  watch 
the  unnatural  scene.  The  little  city,  cradled 
between  Smuggler  and  Aspen  mountains,  re- 
mote from  civilization,  the  wild  surroundings,  and  the  high  hopes 
of  the  men  on  the  tortuous  trail,  recalled  vividly  the  two  opening 
lines  of  a famous  poet’s  description  of  Timbuctoo: 


“ Deep  iu  that  lion-haunted  Inland  lica 
A mystic  city,  goal  of  high  emprise.” 


The  application  is  in  some  degree  appropriate  yet,  although  the 
circumstances  of  Aspen’s  life  have  changed  materially  since  then. 
The  traveller  no  longer  climbs  the  Continental  Divide  in  a jolting 
coach  aud  six  or  a laboring  freight  wagon,  but  takes  his  ease  in 
a Pullman  palace-car ; and  he  sees  in  the  streets  of  Aspen  build- 
ings of  brick  and  stone  instead  of  log  huts  and  wall  tents.  The 
lion  and  the  bear  rarely  dispute  the  mountain  trail  with  the  casual 
miner.  The  change  was  made  so  gradually  that  it  is  hard  to  tell 
where  the  Aspen  of  1884  left  off  and  the  Aspen  of  1888  began. 
Most  Roaring  Fork  people  will  dale  their  prosperity  or  their  ad- 


lu  one  way  it  was  something  of  a new  life  and  a new  world. 
Leadville  was  then  the  outpost  of  Eustern  civilization,  which 
seemed  to  have  surged  against  the  frowning  wall  of  the  Saguache 
Range,  and  recoiled  confusedly  upon  the  skirts  of  Fryer  Hill. 
When  the  prospector  had  reached  the  white  crest  of  Mount  Mas- 
sive and  gone  down  the  other  side,  he  was  no  longer  on  the  Atlantic 
slope,  but  on  the  water-shed  of  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

At  that  time  there  was  reason  to  doubt  that  this  western  slope 
of  the  Continental  Divide  ever  would  pay  tribute  to  Denver  and 
the  East;  and  there  was  a belief,  too,  that  he  who  located  mines 
in  such  an  inaccessible  and  remote  region  might  as  well  fence  in 
his  cabin  with  his  silver  ores,  for  all  the  good  that  they  would  be 
to  him.  There  are  plenty  of  rich  silver  mines  in  Colorado  worth 
no  more  thau  common  dirt.  The  men  who  carried  the  pick,  the 
shovel,  and  the  blow-pipe  into  this  Western  wilderness  apparently 
cared  but  little  for  the  availability  of  their  discoveries,  as  they 
were  just  as  ready  to  locate  claims  on  the  tops 
of  towering  mountains  as  on  the  gentlest  hill- 
side.  They  held  to  the  miner’s  common  falla- 
cy that  wherever  precious  metal  can  be  dug  out 
of  ground  or  blasted  out  of  rock,  a way  will  be 
fouud  to  transport  it  to  market.  In  this  case 
a way  was  found,  undoubtedly,  but  it  came  only 
after  years  of  patient  waiting. 

Traces  of  precious  mineral  were  far  from 
scarce  on  the  western  slope ; indeed,  prospec- 
tors located  at  various  points  a number  of 
reasonably  valuable  claims,  yet  so  out  of  reach 
was  the  whole  region  that  it  needed  the  dis- 
covery of  a genuine  bonanza  to  concentrate 
public  attention  npon  any  one  particular  point. 

That  discorery  was  made  when,  in  the  course 
of  the  prospector’s  search  up  and  down  the 
Roaring  Fork  of  the  Grand  River,  rich  silver 
ore  was  found  on  the  mountain  steeps  near 
the  mouths  of  Maroon,  Castle,  and  Hunter 
creeks.  Upon  hearing  of  the  ilew  strike,  the 
prospectors  in  the  neighborhood  made  a rush 
to  the  spot  to  test  the  matter  for  themselves, 
with  so  satisfactory  a result  that  before  tin; 
summer  was  over  a grotesque  huddle  of  log 
cabins  stood  on  tiie  west  bank  of  the  Roaring 
Fork  as  a homely  yet  earnest  guarantee  that 
the  new  claims  were  something  more  real  than 
the  usual  run  of  mining  prophecy.  Before 
Christmas-time  the  belief  was  common,  even 
in  doubting  Leadville,  that  the  new  Btrike 
might  some  day  amount  to  something,  if  prop- 
er transportation  facilities  could  be  obtained. 

During  the  winter  one  of  those  fortunate 
men  to  whom  nature  has  given  a good  share 
of  foresight,  together  with  sufficient  energy 
and  will  to  back  it  up,  saw  die  opportunity 
that  the  Roaring  Fork  discovery  offered,  nod 
promptly  decided  to  make  use  of  it.  The 
Saguache  Range  was  a solid  wall  of  snow ; the 
mountain  passes  were  blocked  with  huge  drifts ; 
storms  were  howling  and  shrieking  through 
the  narrow  cafions,  and  snow-slides  were  const 
mg  down  the  rocky  steeps;  yet  he  set  out 
alone  to  walk  the  obliterated  trail  between 
Leadville  and  the  new  camp.  In  this  Rocky 


cite  comment.  To  old  Colorado  miners  who  are  familiar  witii 
mountain  dangers  I cannot  hope  to  explain  my  admiration  for 
this  man's  undertaking,  but  persons  who  came  in  bodily  contact 
with  the  great  Eastern  blizzard  of  March,  1888,  can  form  some 
adequate  idea  of  the  attending  circumstances  of  Ilia  remarkable 
achievement. 

After  several  days  of  desperate  struggle  with  the  cold  and  snow, 
this  adventurous  man  reached  the  new  camp.  Soon  afterward  he 
measured  off  in  the  snow  the  streets  and  building  lots  of  a new 
town.  This  was  the  beginning  of  the  rich  young  city  of  Aspen, 
the  metropolis  of  the  Roaring  Fork,  aud  tiie  financial  rival  of  Lead- 
ville. It  was  a profitable  walk  for  the  venturesome  town-builder, 
since  to-day  Mr.  B.  Clark  Wheeler  is  proprietor  of  the  Aspen 
Duily  Timet,  and  the  manager  and  controlling  power  of  a number 
of  rich  and  extensive  mining  properties.  Most  men  would  have 
waited  until  the  snow  had  disappeared  from  the  mountain  pusses 
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versity  from  the  building  of  the  railroads.  It  is  a singular  com- 
mentary on  the  commercial  progress  of  Colorado  that  many  prom- 
ising towns  have  been  killed  by  the  railroads,  while  others  have 
been  made  rich  and  happy.  All  through  the  far  West  there  are 
hundreds  of  hard-working  men  who  vehemently  regret  that  the 
locomotive  ever  became  a mountain-climber.  Comparatively  few 
of  these  men,  I think,  are  to  be  found  in  Aspen,  as  the  real  ad- 
vancement of  the  place  began  when  the  railroads  entered  it. 

The  New  York  capitalists  saw  that  they  were  heavily  handi- 
capped without  a railroad,  and  they  saw  it  so  clearly  that  when 
the  promoters  of  the  Colorado  Midland  Railroad  Company  came 
to  them  for  help,  they  subscribed  largely  to  the  stock,  on  condition 
that  the  road  should  be  built  to  Aspen.  The  road’s  charter  was 
amended  to  include  the  Roaring  Fork  country  in  its  line,  and  the 
company  was  permanently  organized  at  Colorado  Springs,  with  J. 
J.  Hagerman,  of  Colorado  Springs,  as  President,  and  J.  B.  Wheel- 
er, of  New  York,  as  Vice-President.  The  following  named  direc- 
tors were  chosen  : J.  R.  Bcsk,  William  D.  Sloank,  S.  S.  Sands, 
and  J.  B.  Wheeler,  of  New  York  ; T.  M.  Davis,  of  Newport,  R.  I. ; 
<).  Metcalf,  Henry  T.  Rogers,  D.  B.  Robinson,  Charles  A.  Lan- 
sing, and  J.  J.  Hagerman,  of  Colorado  Springs,  and  H.  I.  Higgins, 
«jf  Leadville.  These  men  worked  so  diligently,  and  withal  so  skil- 
fully, that  in  a short  time  all  the  stock  and  bonds  were  placed  in 
New  York  and  London.  Construction  was  begun  in  the  summer 
of  1886,  and  was  finished  as  far  as  Glen  wood  Springs  and  Aspen 
early  in  1888.  As  the  Midland  was  a standard  gauge  road,  em- 
ploying locomotives  and  cars  of  unusual  size  and  strength,  the 
t>uilding  of  much  of  the  road-bed  was  a remarkable  achieve- 
ment of  railway  engineering.  The  storming  of  the  eastern  wall 
of  the  Saguache  Range,  the  crossing  of  the  Continental  Divide  at 
the  Hagerman  Tunnel,  and  the  descent  to  Loch  Ivanhoe  and  the 
frying  Pan  Canon  are  wonders  in  the  science  of  railroading  that 
the  tourist  will  go  far  to  see.  It  is  asserted  that  the  range  could 
have  been  crossed  south  of  Mount  Massive,  and  Aspen  reached 
more  quickly  and  at  less  expense  by  way  of  Twin  Lakes  and  the 
upper  waters  of  the  Roaring  Fork;  but  that,  it  seems  to  me,  con- 
cerns the  directors  and  stockholders  more  than  the  general  public. 
Whatever  mistakes  the  road-builders  may — or,  as  likely,  may  not 
. — have  made,  they  deserve  unreserved  thanks  for  one  exquisite 
bit  of  scenery  on  the  western  slope  of  the  Divide.  As  the  train 
leaves  the  Hagerman  Tunnel  and  begins  its  apparently  overcau- 
tious descent  of  the  mountain,  the  traveller  sees,  through  a fram- 
ing of  green  trees  and  stirring  leaves,  a steel-blue  sheet  of  water  in  a 
grassy  valley  hundreds  upon  hundreds  of  feet  below.  In  the  close 
foreground  is  this  framing  of  trees,  which  stand  out  in  silhouette 
against  a bright  blue  sky,  so  high  above  all  surroundings  do  they 
grow.  In  the  middle-ground,  at  an  unfathomable  lower  depth,  lies 
the  cold,  calm  lake,  with  its  smooth  shores  and  its  dim  cluster  of 
small  buildings,  while  in  the  distance,  grouped  in  pairs,  or  scat- 
tered about  in  chaotic  disorder,  the  mountains  reach  away  in  faint 
and  fainter  shades  of  purple  and  brown,  until  their  softened  out- 
lines and  their  blurred  bulks  mingle  with  the  changing  lights  and 
shadows  of  the  far  western  sky.  The  scene  hangs  in  mid-air  for 
one  surprised  and  breathless  moment,  and  then  the  train  slips  on 
down  the  grade.  There  are  few  such  pretty  scenes  in  Colorado, 
or,  in  fact,  in  all  the  mighty  Rocky  Mountain  range.  In  a terri- 
tory racked  from  one  end  to  the  other  by  the  most  gigantic  moun- 
tain range  in  the  North  American  continent,  this  state  of  things 
would  seem  to  be  peculiar ; yet  while  the  scenery  is  in  many  re- 
spects the  grandest  in  the  world,  it  is  never  pretty  and  rarely 
beautiful.  The  elements  and  attributes  of  beauty  are  so  over- 
shadowed and  overridden  by  the  sublime  height  and  breadth  and 
rugged  bulk  of  the  great  rocks  that  in  their  presence  one  can  feel 
only  a voiceless  sense  of  majesty  and  awe.  To  one  whose  brain 
is  oppressed  with  the  harsh  grandeur  of  the  towering  steeps,  and 
whose  heart  is  heavy  with  the  eternal  silences  of  canon  and  peak, 
there  is  something  strangely  restful  and  soothing  in  this  sudden 
glimpse  of  Loch  Ivanhoe  from  the  upper  heights  of  the  Continen- 
tal Divide.  The  passing  tourist,  who  has  not  yielded  wholly  to  the 
sombre  influence  of  the  mountains,  appreciates  it  at  its  full,  and 
wonders,  no  doubt,  why  the  old  miner  has  no  sympathy  for  his 
sudden  enthusiasm.  The  old  miner,  whose  life  has  been  tinted 
with  the  loneliness  and  stillness  of  the  rocky  masses,  can  hardly 
look  at  it  in  that  way,  although  he  may  at  times  awake  to  a quick- 
ened sense  of  the  wonder  of  his  surroundings.  That  ineffable 
touch  of  sadness  which  the  great  mountains  lay  upon  the  hearts 
of  men  has  left  him  grave  and  thoughtful,  aud  with  a sobered 
conception  of  the  mysteries  of  nature.  Scenery  has  little  to  do 
with  the  general  scope  of  his  life ; least  of  all,  isolated  views  or 
individual  groupings  of  form  or  color.  His  nature  has  no  concern 
with  the  detached  or  trivial,  and  if  he  fails  to  follow  the  tourist  in 
a contemplation  of  separate  views,  it  is  because  his  faculties  have 
become  attuned  to  the  grand  and  awesome  moods  of  that  moun- 
tain range,  which,  more  than  any  other  in  the  Western  Hemisphere, 
shows  how  hopelessly  groping  is  art,  and  how  insignificant  is  man. 

The  circumstances  of  the  miner’s  life,  too,  tend  to  make  him 


MINERS’  CABIN. 


practical  and  indifferent  to  the  artistic  features  of  his  environ- 
ment. The  rude  cabin  in  the  lonely  canon,  the  rough  couch  of 
6pruce  boughs,  the  unpalatable  fare,  the  remoteness  of  the  refin- 
ing influences  of  civilization,  and  the  daily  toil  in  shafts  and  tun- 
nels that  may  contain  nothing  worth  the  seeking,  leave  their  fin- 
ger-toueheS  on  the  heart  in  characters  that  never  grow  dim.  The 
common  Eastern  idea  of  the  Western  miner  is  all  a mistake.  I 
never  have  met  the  drunken,  reckless,  murderous  desperado  that 
the  East  has  conjured  up  from  its  imagination,  but  I have  met 
plenty  of  honest,  hard-working,  educated  men  in  the  Small  Hopes 
at  Leadville,  and  in  the  Iowa  and  Johnston  mines  at  Aspen,  who 
would  do  credit  to  any  community  of  the  conservative  East.  Some 
of  them  were  doctors,  lawyers,  and  college  graduates  who  had 
gone  West  to  find  a fair  start  in  life.  In  every  mining  camp 
there  are  wicked  and  desperate  men,  to  whom  casual  and  desultory 
mining  operations  form  only  a cloak  for  lawless  and  vicious  deeds. 
Because  these  men  use  the  miner’s  occupation  as  a shield,  the 
East  too  readily  infers  that  all  miners  are  like  them,  and  that  they 
are  truthful  types  of  the  ruling  class. 

This  condition  of  affairs  has  an  alleviating  circumstance  in  the 
fact  that  the  average  miner  does  not  care  what  is  thought  or  said 
of  miners  as  a class.  He  is  not  trying  to  give  mining  a social  rec- 
ognition, but  is  merely  seeking  to  make  himself  rich.  So  long  as 
people  treat  him  according  to  his  intrinsic  worth  as  a man,  and 
not  as  a creature  of  uncertain  chance,  he  is  well  enough  satisfied. 
As  a rule,  the  wayward  nature  and  bad  name  of  a new  camp  are 
due  nearly  as  much  to  the  indifference  of  the  miners  as  to  the 
wicked  ways  of  the  men  whose  actions  give  the  place  its  reputa- 
tion. In  every  case  the  miners  could  put  a check  upon  disorder, 
lawlessness,  and  crime  if  they  would  take  the  trouble  to  do  so. 

Even  in  the  earlier  days  of  its  career,  Aspen  never  had  much  of 
this  law-breaking  element.  The  slowness  with  which  the  mines 
were  developed,  and  the  comparative  nearness  of  Leadville  as  a 
centre  of  criminal  disturbance,  prevented  a dangerous  assembling 
of  objectionable  characters  in  the  valley  of  the  Roaring  Fork. 
Disreputable  persons  w ho  did  drift  over  to  Aspen  were  kept  under 
proper  restraint  by  the  householders  and  men  of  family,  with  the 
result  that  Aspen  became  noted  locally  for  its  unyielding  respecta- 
bility and  force  of  character.  The  advantage  of  this  can  be  seen 
to-day  in  the  unusually  large  proportion  of  women  and  children 
in  the  population,  in  the  public-school  facilities,  in  the  houses 
of  worship,  and  in  the  handsome  brick  and  frame  dwellings  on  the 
wide  residence  streets.  In  fact,  when  the  age  of  the  town  is  con- 
sidered, and  when,  too,  it  is  remembered  the  railroads  have  come 
to  Aspen  within  a year,  the  number  of  fine  private  houses  there  is 
seen  to  be  remarkable.  This  may  be  explained,  in  part,  by  assum- 
ing that  the  Aspen  people  have  such  unlimited  confidence  in  the 
richness  and  stability  of  their  mines  that  they  are  willing  to  invest 
their  money  in  substantial  houses  with  a view  of  making  Aspen  a 
permanent  home.  So  far  as  I have  been  able  to  learn  from  per- 
sonal observation  and  from  opinions  of  disinterested  persons,  I 
am  led  to  think  that  this  confidence  is  reasonably  well  founded. 
There  seems  to  be  plenty  of  mineral,  but  it  is  hard  to  reach.  For 
this  reason  Aspen  has  been  avoided  by  large  numbers  of  miners 


who  are  looking  for  what  is  technically  known 
as  a “ poor  man’s  camp,"  which  is,  in  effect,  a 
mining  district  that  can  be  worked  by  the  indi- 
vidual miner  without  any  outlay  for  develop- 
ment work  and  expensive  machinery.  Aspen 
is  not  a poor  man’s  camp.  Costly  machinery 
must  be  put  in  use,  and  several  thousand  dol- 
lars must  usually  be  spent  in  work  before  the 
mineral  is  laid  bare.  Duly  men  of  means  or 
corporations  with  capital  can  afford  to  engage 
in  such  mining  operations.  If  an  operator  can 
afford  to  spend  from  $5,000  to  $25,000  with- 
out interfering  w ith  the  comfort  of  his  family, 
he  can  engage  iu  mining  with  a fair  outlook  for 
success.  There  is  the  chance,  of  course,  that 
he  will  lose  the  whole  of  his  money,  as  there 
is  in  any  business  undertaking,  including  farm- 
ing ; yet  if  lie  has  $25,000  to  start  upon,  the 
ratio  of  chance  is  as  seven  to  three  in  his  favor. 
This  holds  good  only  when  he  does  not  stake 
his  all  on  a single  venture,  but  begins  mildly 
and  invests  his  money  carefully.  In  the  case 
of  a man  with  only  a few  hundred  dollars  to 
begin  work  with,  the  chances  are  not  worth 
considering. 

The  natural  tendency  among  the  Aspen 
mine  operators  is  toward  consolidation.  By 
combining  their  capital  and  prospects,  two  or 
more  claim-owners  can  work  to  excellent  ad- 
vantage. Where  this  is  not  done,  the  little  fel- 
lows are  pretty  sure  to  be  absorbed  by  the  big 
ones,  on  terms  entirely  satisfactory  to  all  per- 
sons concerned.  The  most  conspicuous  exam- 
ple of  this  system  is  the  Continental  Divide 
Mining  Investment  Company,  of  which  Mr.  B. 
Clark  Wheeler  is  the  controlling  power.  This 
concern  owns  the  Aspen  Daily  Timet  property, 
all  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wheeler's  real  estate  in 
Aspen,  and  about  forty  claims  on  and  near 
Smuggler  Mountain.  While  it  is  a regularly 
formed  corporation,  it  yet  has  a codperative 
feature  about  it  that  might  be  imitated  with 
profit  in  other  camps.  At  the  mines,  the  men 
are  given  the  choice  of  taking  their  pay  in  cash  or  in  corporation 
stock.  Almost  without  exception  they  take  their  wages  in  stock, 
reserving  only  enough  ready  cash  to  keep  them  in  tobacco  aDd 
postage  stamps.  The  company  pays  their  board.  Under  this  ar- 
rangement the  miners  feel  that  they  have  an  actual  interest  in  the 
result  of  their  labor,  which  is  of  itself  an  inducement  to  do  the 
best  that  circumstances  will  permit.  Every  employer  of  labor  will 
appreciate  the  advantage  of  this  state  of  affairs.  The  men  em- 
ployed in  the  Park-Regent,  the  Spar,  the  J.  C.  Johnston,  the  Aspen, 
ami  other  big  mines,  are  watching  the  experiment  of  tlieir  friends 
on  Smuggler  Mountain  with  a lively  interest.  Perhaps  the  coop- 
erative system  may  some  day  cross  over  to  Aspen  Mountain  and 
give  the  workers  there  a chance  to  become  stockholders. 

The  noble  bulk  of  Aspen  Mountain,  which  is  shown  i n the  large 
illustration,  with  the  town  of  Aspen  crouching  at  its  base,  is 
seamed  from  top  to  bottom  with  silver  ore.  One  mine  on  it  has 
eight  millions  of  dollars’  worth  of  paying  stuff  in  sight,  it  is 
claimed.  The  owners  are  so  content  with  what  they  have  that 
they  sell  their  ore  only  when  the  silver  market  is  favorable. 

With  all  the  wealth  of  these  matchless  mines  to  draw  upon, 
Aspen  might  well  be  content,  but  nature  has  given  her  resources 
in  other  things.  At  the  head  waters  of  Rock  Creek,  a short  dis- 
tance west  of  Aspen,  are  extensive  deposits  of  excellent  marble, 
and  a little  farther  awuv  are  the  largest  coal-beds  in  Colorado. 
The  agricultural  area  necessary  to  support  the  population  that 
eventually  will  fill  the  country  is  close  at  hand.  The  Roaring 
Fork  Valley  and  the  prolific  valley  of  the  Grand  need  only  proper 
cultivation  to  make  them  yield  crops  like  the  sunny  stretches  of 
Kansas.  Farmers  here  will  not  have  to  send  their  products 
through  the  Hagerman  Tunnel  or  over  the  Tennessee  Pass,  for 
their  market  will  be  in  the  mountains  all  about  them. 

WTien  all  these  resources  are-  intelligently  considered,  it  will 
be  seen  that  Aspen  has  a real  and  a substantial  future  before 
her.  Her  business  affairs  are  conducted  on  sound  principles;  her 
political  matters  are,  as  a rule,  placed  in  good  hands,  and  her  so- 
cial life  is  regulated  by  as  worthy  a standard  as  that  of  most 
Eastern  cities,  which  is,  in  its  wav,  a good  indication  that  the  peo- 
ple expect  to  occupy  their  present  homes  for  years  to  come.  Peo- 
ple do  not  take  the  pains  to  establish  a satisfactory  condition  of 
society  in  a temporary  or  unstable  place.  When,  therefore,  one 
sees  the  handsome  dwellings,  the  fine  new  opera-house,  the  nu- 
merous well-trimmed  lawns,  the  pleasure-boats  on  Hallam  Lake, 
the  musical  and  literary  societies,  and  the  other  evidences  of  cul- 
ture and  intelligent  living,  he  can  in  no  way  doubt  the  stability, 
wealth,  and  prosperity  of  this  brave  little  city  in  the  heart  of  the 
primeval  wilderness.  Contrasts  are  sometimes  surprising.  The 
visitor  turns  from  his  morning  or  evening  newspaper,  with  the 
world’s  news  of  a few  hours  before,  to  watch  a span  of  lordly  elk 
trot  by  hitched  to  a cart,  as  a startling  illustration  of  the  nearness 
of  savagery.  On  the  lake  the  stroller  may  see  the  splash  of  oars 
in  the  moonlight,  and  hear  the  hum  of  voices  from  some  idling 
boat,  while  high  overhead,  on  the  precipitous  front  of  Aspen 
Mountain,  shine  the  lights  from  the  mines,  so  far  away,  and  yet  so 
bright,  that  they  look  like  stars.  William  Willard  Howard. 
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THE  SHERMAN  ELECTION  BILL. 

THE  most  important  and  significant  measure  intro- 
duced at  the  present  session  of  Congress  is  the 
Sherman  bill  to  regulate  elections  of  Representatives 
in  Congress.  Mr.  Sherman  in  introducing  it  said 
that  it  was  drawn  by  a gentleman  who  is  familiar 
with  the  election  laws  of  the  Northern  and  Southern 
States,  and  that  the  act  is  absolutely  non-partisan. 
He  was  not  at  liberty  to  mention  the  name  of  the 
author,  but  he  thought  that  it  embodied  as  perfect  a 
form  of  election  law  as  can  be  devised  from  the  elec- 
tion laws  of  the  several  States.  The  bill  provides 
that  after  May  1, 1890,  the  President  shall  appoint  in 
every  State  a State  Canvassing  Board,  and  in  each 
Congressional  district  an  Electoral  Board,  to  hold 
office  during  good  behavior,  and  subject  to  impeach- 
ment. The  District  Boards  are  to  appoint  a Regis- 
trar and  three  Judges  of  Elections  in  every  district. 
This  places  Congressional  elections  in  the  States  ex- 
clusively under  national  control,  and  erects  a com- 
plete electoral  system  within  every  State,  indepen- 
dent of  the  State  authority.  The  constitutional  pro- 
vision upon  this  subject  is  contained  in  the  fourth 
section  of  the  first  article: 

“Tlie  times,  places,  ami  maimer  of  holding  elections  for  Sena- 
tors and  Representatives  shall  be  prescribed  in  each  State  by  the 
legislature  thereof ; but  the  Congress  may  at  any  time  by  law 
make  or  alter  such  regulations,  except  as  to  the  places  of  choosing 
Senators.” 

The  original  form  of  the  section  as  adopted  was  a 
little  more  absolute: 

“ But  regulations  in  each  of  the  foregoing  cases  may  at  any  time 
be  made  or  altered  by  the  legislature  of  the  United  States.” 

The  present  form  was  given  to  it  by  the  Commit- 
tee on  Style. 

The  constitutional  authority  for  Mr.  Sherman’s 
bill  is  unquestionable.  It  would  he,  nevertheless,  a 
practical  reveraal  of  the  traditions  of  the  government, 
and  of  the  uniform  practice  of  leaving  to  the  States 
the  complete  control  of  elections— a practice  which  is 
in  harmony  with  the  genius  of  the  Constitution.  The 
reason  for  the  proposed  change  is  found,  of  course, 
in  the  alleged  suppression  of  the  colored  vote  in  cer- 
tain districts  of  the  Southern  States,  and  the  purpose 
of  the  change  is  to  protect  the  casting  and  counting 
of  that  vote,  and,  as  is  believed  doubtless  by  the 
framer  of  the  bill,  the  consequent  gain  in  what  are 
called  the  black  districts  of  Republican  Representa- 
tives in  Congress ; and  secondly,  a gain  of  presump- 
tive evidence  of  fraud  iu  the  difference  of  the  number 
of  votes  in  the  same  district  under  national  and  under 
State  auspices.  It  is,  in  fact,  a proposition  to  release 
the  colored  vote  from  the  supposed  paralysis  of  terror 
under  which  it  is  held  to  lie  in  certain  districts.  This 
must  be  done  indirectly  if  at  all,  because  the  alleged 
suppression  of  votes  is  not  a formal  abridgment  of 
rights  by  State  authority,  which  would  authorize  a 
proportional  reduction  of  the  basis  of  representation, 
but  suppression  by  methods  not  cognizable  by  Con- 
gress. The  object  of  the  Sherman  hill  is  to  encour- 
age the  alleged  terrified  or  defrauded  voters  to  cast 
their  ballots,  and  to  secure  for  them  a fair  count;  and 
as  a proposed  remedy  of  the  suppressed  vote  it  is  an 
exceedingly  important  measure.  Is  there  good  rea- 
son to  suppose  that  it  would  produce  the  result  con- 
templated? Would  it  probably  increase  the  colored 
vote  in  the  districts  in  question  1 Whatever  may  have 
been  true  formerly,  that  vote  is  not  now  withheld  be- 
cause of  actual  hostile  force,  but  of  a general  feeling 
among  those  of  such  voters  who  have  any  feeling 


whatever  upon  the  subject  that  the  consequences  of 
voting  would  be  to  them  as  a class  so  disagreeable 
that  it  would  not  be  worth  while  to  insist  upon  it. 
If  this  view  he  correct,  the  presence  of  United  States 
instead  of  State  officers  at  the  polls,  or  even  a squad 
of  United  States  troops  to  escort  every  such  voter  to 
the  ballot-box,  would  not  induce  a large  increase  in 
the  number  of  such  voters.  In  other  words,  the  mere 
fact  that  they  could  deposit  their  votes  and  have  them 
counted  would  not  persuade  them  to  vote,  at  the  cost 
of  bitterer  race  feeling  and  harsher  treatment. 

If  it  be  asked  whether  nothing  should  be  done,  the 
reply  is  that  wrongs  of  the  suffrage,  where  they  exist, 
are  left  more  wisely  to  local  regulation;  and  that 
while  unquestionably  every  Suite  lias  the  strongest 
interest  in  the  legality  and  fairness  of  every  Con- 
gressional election  in  other  Suites,  the  remedy,  under 
the  actual  circumstances  in  parts  of  the  Southern 
States,  which  nobody  is  justified  in  disregarding, 
must  be  sought,  since  there  is  apparently  no  legal 
relief,  by  sympathy,  by  the  lapse  of  time,  by  stimu- 
lating and  aiding  local  action  in  a friendly  and  not 
in  a wholly  partisan  spirit;  in  other  words,  by  affect- 
ing local  public  opinion.  Indeed,  Mr.  Sherman's 
speech  at  Nashville  in  March,  1887,  indicates  the 
manner  in  which  the  question  of  the  suffrage  in  the 
Southern  States  should  be  treated.  Speaking  of  the 
rights  conferred  by  the  constitutional  amendments, 
he  said : 

“Tlio  nitciupt  to  enforce  these  rights  bv  mitimial  authorities 
has  thus  far  partially  failed,  and  now  it  is  conceded  that  uiuicr 
the  limitations  of  the  Constitution  the  lights  of  a citizen  of  a 
State  can  only  he  enforced  through  State  or  national  tribunals  ; 
and  where  public  opinion  is  intolerant,  and  jurors  will  not  do  their 
duty,  citizens,  either  white  or  black,  may  be  without  remedy  for 
tin*  grossest  wrong,  except  the  right  to  migrate  to  where  their  rights 
will  be  respected.  Our  institutions  are  based  upon  the  idea  that 
swell  denial  of  rights  is  impossible,  and  I trust  that  the  time  is 
not  far  distant  when  the  people  of  every  State  will  feel  it  to  be 
both  just  and  expedient  that  every  citizen  of  the  State  shall  tie 
protected  in  the  free  and  equal  enjoyment  of  every  right  and 
privilege  conferred  by  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.” 

Meanwhile  the  Constitution  makes  each  House  the 
judge  of  the  elections,  returns,  and  qualifications  of 
its  own  members;  and  if  direct  or  indirect  suppres- 
sion, of  the  vote  for  Representative  in  any  district 
can  be  fairly  shown,  the  seat  of  any  member  can  lie 
refused.  The  Sherman  bill  is  not  in  form  a local  or 
sectional  measure.  It  erects  in  New  York  and  Ohio, 
as  well  as  in  Mississippi  and  South  Carolina,  another 
electoral  system  wholly  independent  of  that  of  the 
State,  and  is  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  measures 
of  centralization  yet  proposed.  That  it  is  at  all  adapt- 
ed to  correct  any  evil  or  abuse  yet  developed  in  tlie 
old  system  of  local  government  remains  to  be  shown. 


MONOPOLY. 

The  legal -point  involved  in  Judge  Barrett’s  re- 
cent opinion  upon  the  case  of  tlie  North  River  Sugar- 
refining Company  is  of  great  interest  as  affecting 
the  legal  status  of  the  Sugar  Trust,  but  the  main  pub- 
lic interest  in  the  opinion  is  the  clear  exposition  of 
the  fact  that  such  a combination  creates  a monopoly 
in  the  truest  sense.  In  that  sense  it  becomes  a con- 
spiracy against  the  public  welfare,  as  a boycott  against 
a merchant  has  been  shown  to  be  a conspiracy ; and 
if  the  opinion  should  be  sustained  by  the  Court  of 
Appeals,  the  Trusts  will  be  compelled  to  find  some 
still  more  ingenious  scheme  to  evade  the  law  than 
has  yet  been  devised.  Judge  Barrett  says  that  by 
the  terms  of  the  Trust  agreement  it 

“can  close  every  refinery  nt  will,  close  some  and  open  others, 
limit  the  purchase  of  raw  material  (thus  jeopardizing  and  in  a 
considerable  degree  controlling  its  production),  artificially  limit 
the  production  of  refined  sugar,  enhance  the  price  to  enrich  them- 
selves and  their  associates  at  the  public  expense,  and  depress  the 
price  when  necessary  to  crush  out  and  impoverish  a foolhardy 
rival;  in  brief,  can  come  as  near  to  creating  as  absolute  a 
monopoly  ns  is  possible  under  the  social,  political,  and  economic 
conditions  of  to-day.” 

It  was  conceded  by  the  counsel  for  the  North  River 
Company  that  the  power  to  fix  a price,  if  it  be  thought 
expedient,  unquestionably  resides  in  the  Trust,  but 
that  monopoly  is  possible  only  where  the  supply  of 
the  article  is  restricted  by  nature,  and  that  this  is  not 
true  of  sugar,  which  can  be  indefinitely  produced  by 
the  application  of  capital  and  labor.  But  admitting 
the  effectiveness  with  which  this  plea  was  urged, 
Judge  Barrett  replied: 

“Any  combination  the  tendency  of  which  is  to  prevent  com- 
petition in  its  broad  and  general  sense,  and  to  control  and  thus  at 
will  enhance  prices  to  the  detriment  of  the  public,  is  a legal 
monopoly.  And  this  rule  is  applicable  to  every  monopoly,  whether 
the  supply  he  restricted  by  nature  or  susceptible  of  indefinite  pro- 
duction. Tlie  difficulty  of  effecting  the  unlawful  purpose  may  be 
greater  in  the  one  case  than  in  the  other,  but  it  is  never  impossible. 
Nor  need  it  be  permanent  or  complete.  It  is  enough  that  it  may 
be  even  temporarily  and  partially  successful.  Tlie  question  in 
the  end  is,  Does  it  inevitably  tend  to  public  injury  ?” 

He  proceeds  to  show  that  theoretically  the  Trust 
cannot  prevent  competition,  but  that  practically  it 
can  do  so,  by  making  the  effort  for  that  purpose  un- 
equal, and  except  under  extraordinary  conditions 
impossible,  and  a great  harvest  could  be  reaped  at 
the  cost  of  the  public  before  the  competing  power 
could  be  established.  The  higher  price  might  attract 
the  attention  of  the  world,  but  the  high  tariff,  with 
all  the  delay  and  cost  of  handling  and  transportation, 


would  enable  the  same  harvest  to  be  reaped  at  public 
expense  before  the  advent  of  competition,  and  then 
it  could  be  utilized  by  suddenly  depressing  the  price 
to  the  suppression  of  the  foreign  competitor.  “Such 
at  least  is  the  tendency  of  the  combination,  and  such 
its  practical  power.’’ 

To  the  final  plea  that  the  appeal  to  the  law  against 
the  Trust  is  an  interference  with  a natural  state  of 
things,  Judge  Barrett  replies  that  it  is  the  Trust 
which  lias  resorted  to  tlie  unnatural  order  of  things. 
Not  content  with  natural  partnerships  or  associations 
of  individuals,  it  lias  appealed  to  corporate  artificial- 
ity to  effect  its  purpose.  Happily,  he  says,  there  is 
in  the  phrase  of  an  English  judge  plain  law  and  plain 
sense  enough  to  deal  with  corporate  abuses  which,  if 
allowed  to  thrive  and  become  general,  must  inevi- 
tably lead  to  the  oppression  of  the  people  and  to  the 
subversion  of  their  political  rights.  Judge  Barrett 
lias  wisely  chosen  in  this  elaborate  and  admirable 
opinion  upon  a question  of  the  highest  importance 
to  speak  in  the  simplest  and  least  technical  but 
most  precise  manner,  so  that  his  view  is  perfectly 
intelligible  to  every  reader.  He  has  rendered  a great 
publie  service  by  so  thoughtful  and  strong  a presen- 
tation of  the  case  of  the  public  against  the  Trusts, 
and  lie  has  justified  the  instinctive  suspicion  and  op- 
position with  which  they  have  been  regarded.  Should 
his  view  be  affirmed,  one  of  the  most  menacing  forms 
of  monopoly  will  disappear.  Should  it  be  denied, 
tlie  argument  by  which  a Trust  of  this  kind  is  legally 
justifiable  will  be  read  with  universal  curiosity  and 
interest. 


PUSHING  INTO  THE  CABINET. 

A remark  in  a late  letter  from  Indianapolis  dis- 
cussing the  probable  Harrison  cabinet  shows  how 
much  political  customs  have  changed.  The  writer 
says  that  Mr.  SHERMAN  has  been  his  own  worst  ene- 
my if  he  really  wishes  to  go  into  the  cabinet,  because 
he  has  neither  made  any  effort  for  the  place  himself 
nor  permitted  his  friends  to  make  any  effort  to  in- 
duce the  new  President  to  appoint  him.  This  course, 
adds  the  writer,  puts  General  Harrison  in  the  awk- 
ward position,  should  he  ask  Mr.  SHERMAN,  of  appar- 
ently thrusting  tlie  office  upon  an  unwilling  man 
rather  than  to  give  it  to  Mr.  Blaine,  who  is  an- 
nounced by  his  friends  to  he  perfectly  willing.  Them 
is  a defect  in  the  reasoning  of  this  statement,  how- 
ever, for  it  by  no  means  follows  that  a statesman 
who  is  averse  to  pushing  himself  for  the  chief  place 
in  the  gift  of  the  President  is  therefore  unwilling' to 
accept  it.  But  the  charge  is  that  because  Mr.  Sher- 
man prefers  to  stand  upon  his  public  character,  pub- 
lic services,  and  public  ability,  as  demonstrating  his 
fitness  for  a great  public  office,  rather  than  to  in- 
trigue and  to  induce  li is  friends  to  intrigue  for  him. 
he  thereby  loses  his  chance  of  appointment.  This 
may  be  true,  but  if  so,  it  shows  a great  decline  in  the 
tone  and  methods  of  public  life,  and  it  furnishes  an- 
other reason  for  the  indisposition  of  able  and  quali- 
fied men  to  enter  upon  a public  career. 

It  may  lie  a natural  development  of  popular  polit- 
ical institutions,  but  if  so,  again,  nobody  will  contend 
that  it  is  an  attractive  one.  One  of  the  most  dis- 
agreeable facts  in  certain  chapters  of  English  history 
is  the  intriguing  and  sordid  scheming  and  fawning 
of  ecclesiastics  aspiring  to  bishoprics.  GOLD  WIN 
Smith,  in  his  paper  u]kui  William  Pitt,  tells  a story 
of  this  kind  which  is  repulsive.  But  scheming  and 
burrowing  of  the  same  kind  for  dignified  political 
trusts  are  not  less  humiliating.  If  Alexander  Ham- 
ilton had  engaged  in  a cabal  with  his  political 
friends  to  secure  for  himself  the  Secretaryship  of  the 
Treasury  in  Washington’s  administration,  or  if 
John  Quincy  Adams  had  “pulled  the  wires”  for  the 
State  Department  under  Monroe,  they  would  be  very 
different  figures  and  shorn  of  half  their  lustre  in  our 
political  history*.  Hamilton  was  the  Federal  leader, 
and  the  strongest  of  partisans.  For  party  objects  he 
recommended  to  John  Jay  as  Governor  a course 
which  Jay  disdained  to  follow.  But  what  he  might 
be  willing  to  do  for  the  benefit  of  his  party*,  a kind  of 
personal  honor  forbade  him  to  attempt  for  his  own 
advantage,  just  as  his  regard  for  official  honor  per- 
suaded him  to  a public  statement  of  personal  conduct 
which  seems  to  us  in  this  day*  astounding.  The  prac- 
tice of  this  day  is  very*  different  undoubtedly.  The 
performance  of  Mr.  Platt’s  friends  at  the  Fort  Or- 
ange Club  in  Albany  is  an  illustration  of  a different 
practice.  The  commendation  of  the  writer  of  the 
Murchison  letter  to  General  Harrison  as  a patriot 
worthy  of  great  reward  is  another  illustration  of  a 
different  practice  from  that  of  honorable  men,  and  a 
practice  beneath  contempt.  The  effort  of  Republican 
factions  to  carry  the  cabinet  by  assault  is  unprece- 
dented. But  no  man  can  enter  a President’s  cabinet 
after  a desperate  struggle  to  force  himself  into  it 
without  leaving  a large  part  of  public  respect  behind 
him. 

It  is  an  established  custom  for  candidates  for  a 
Senatorship  of  the  United  States  to  “open  head-quar- 
ters” at  tlie  capital  of  the  State,  and  to  commend 
themselves  personally  to  members  of  the  Legislature 
by*  obsequious  attentions,  while  a well- organized  body 
of  touters,  with  plenty*  of  money,  conducts  the  sub- 
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terranean  part  of  the  game.  This  is  unquestionably 
a common  practice,  but  nobody  pretends  that  it  is  a 
creditable  one,  and  it  is  equally  unquestionable  that  it 
is  one  which  excludes  most  admirably  equipped  men 
from  such  contentions.  When  a gentleman  once  re- 
fused to  open  head-quarters,  or  to  solicit  votes  for 
himself  for  a high  office,  or  to  authorize  the  most 
wretched  intriguing  to  secure  the  place,  his  friends 
said  that  if  he  did  not  show  that  he  cared  for  it  he 
could  not  expect  anybody  to  work  for  him  or  to  vote 
for  him.  But  should  we  like  to  discover  that  Wash- 
ington resorted  to  such  methods,  and  if  not,  why  are 
they  more  tolerable  to  a self-respecting  judgment 
now  than  in  his  day?  The  writer  of  the  letter  from 
Indianapolis  is  undoubtedly  unjust  to  General  Har- 
rison. If  he  seriously  meditates  asking  Mr.  Sher- 
man into  his  cabinet,  the  fact  mentioned  by  the 
writer  that  he  has  neither  pushed  himself  nor  suffered 
his  friends  to  push  him  upon  the  General’s  attention 
will  doubtless  commend  him  all  the  more  to  the  Gen- 
eral’s favor. 


A SERMON  OF  CHARITY. 

The  perpetual  lesson  of  the  day  is  charity.  The 
necessity  and  the  opportunity  of  relieving  poverty, 
sickness,  and  suffering  are  unending.  The  society 
for  the  abolition  of  poverty  has  still  as  large  a field 
of  operations  as  when  it  was  first  benevolently  sug- 
gested. and  its  reports  of  progress  have  not  yet  been 
submitted.  One  thing  only  is  clear,  that  there  is 
no  short-cut  to  the  Millennium,  no  scheme  of  uni- 
versal-human-happiness -made -easy  yet  developed. 
But  then  there  is  fortunately  no  cessation  of  hope 
or  endeavor.  It  is  not  in  dazzling  statistics,  in  the 
astounding  advance  of  material  prosperity  which  our 
American  annals  record,  in  the  marvellous  activity 
of  invention,  and  the  elaboration  of  comfort  and  lux- 
ury of  every  kind,  that  the  most  significant  sign  of 
increasing  civilization  is  to  be  found,  but  in  the 
growth  of  the  sentiment  of  brotherhood  as  an  active 
social  force,  in  the  commanding  sense  of  duty  which 
has  produced  the  modern  treatment  of  crime  and  suf- 
fering and  poverty.  It  is  this  spirit  which  lias'trans- 
formed  charity  from  idle  alms  giving  into  intelligent 
aid,  and  which  has  produced  a penal  science.  It  has 
sought  and  found  a principle  both  in  the  relief  of 
poverty  and  the  treatment  of  criminals,  so  that  one 
of  the  new  controversies  of  the  time  is  that  between 
ignorant  and  intelligent  charity. 

Charity  is  not  the  sense  of  self-complacency  which 
arises  from  the  consciousness  of  doing  a good  action. 
That  is  merely  a refined  form  of  selfishness.  It  is 
not  the  gift  of  money  or  clothes  to  a beggar  in  the 
street  or  at  the  door,  which  is  often  merely  putting 
an  end  to  importunity.  He  gives  truly  who  imparts 
himself.  The  essential  alms  is  not  the  money  or  the 
bread  or  the  coat,  but  the  intelligent  sympathy  with 
which  they  are  given,  so  that  often  the  visit  and  cheer 
of  one  who  can  give  uothing  else  is  a truer  relief  to 
the  poor  than  a dime  or  a loaf.  Ordinary  charity, 
as  ids  called— that  is,  ignorant  giving,  because  the 
beggar  looks  hungry  and  cold  and  tells  a pitiful  tale 
— is  generally  the  encouragement  of  crime  and  drunk- 
enness. This,  indeed,  is  not  an  excuse  for  refusing  to 
give,  but  for  taking  pains  to  give  intelligently.  Chari- 
ty is  a duty,  and  no  duty  can  be  done  properly  with- 
out attention  and  good  sense.  Not  only  is  charity  a 
duty  to  be  properly  done,  but  there  is  another  duty, 
namely,  not  to  increase  the  burdens  of  society,  which 
always  fall  most  heavily  upon  its  poorest  members. 
The  sentimental  or  careless  giver  who  drops  a quar- 
ter into  a beggar's  hand  has  generally  merely  bur- 
dened hard-working  honesty  and  rewarded  lazy 
knavery. 

There  is  no  excuse  for  ignorant  giving  in  a city 
like  New  York.  There  are  various  societies  which 
inquire  carefully  and  prevent  the  waste  of  alms.  No 
one  has  the  right  to  denounce  them  as  mechanical 
and  heartless,  and  to  sneer  at  them  as  machines  of 
scientific  but  not  Christian  charity.  If  every  giver 
would  personally  satisfy  himself  that  his  gift  would 
not  be  squandered,  and  acquaint  himself  sympatliet- 
ical  ly  with  the  suffering  that  he  would  relieve,  it 
would  be  the  best  form  of  charity.  That  would  be 
giving  himself.  But  since  he  will  not  do  this,  he 
cannot  fairly  complain  of  those  who  do  what  is  possi- 
ble to  prevent  his  gift  from  injuring  the  community 
by  fostering  drunkenness  and  idleness  and  petty 
crime.  If  he  will  not  take  the  trouble  personally  to 
ascertain  the  situation,  he  is  bound  to  take  enough 
trouble  to  save  himself  from  becoming  a nuisance  to 
society.  In  this  city  the  Association  for  Improving 
the  Condition  of  the  Poor  will  furnish  him  tickets 
which  will  insure  intelligent  relief,  or  the  Charity 
Organization  Society  will  inquire  and  report  to  him. 
This  society  states  that  during  a period  of  nine  months 
a full  quarter  of  the  street  beggars  who  were  the  sub- 
jects of  inquiry  had  plenty  of  resources,  and  not 
more  than  eleven  per  cent,  of  them  were  really  worthy 
of  charity.  This,  we  repeat,  is  not  an  excuse  for  in- 
difference or  for  neglect  of  the  duty  of  aiding  the  suf- 
fering. Of  many  virtues  the  greatest  is  charity.  But 
ignorant  giving  is  fatal  to  charity,  and  hence  the 
blessing  upon  those  who  have  made  ignorant  giving 
inexcusable. 


THE  “POLITICAL  SCIENCE  QUARTERLY.” 

In  the  Political  Science  Quarterly  (Ginn  &.  C'o.),  New  York 
has  a periodical  publication  of  tbe  highest  character,  in 
which  political  and  economic  questions  are  discussed  with 
great  ability,  and  with  a fulness  which  the  exigencies  of 
the  daily  papers  do  not  permit.  The  Quarterly  is  edited 
by  the  faculty  of  political  science  of  Columbia  College,  and 
its  purpose,  which  is  admirably  achieved,  is  to  furnish  pa- 
pers written  by  the  most  competent  hands,  without  regard 
to  the  mere  reputntiou  of  the  authors,  aud  without  any 
sensational  effort  whatever.  It  was  established  three  years 
ago,  and  has  already  presented  some  of  the  most  valuable 
articles  upon  the  economic  topics  which  during  that  time 
have  engrossed  public  attention. 

There  is  some  disposition  in  political  circles  to  sneer  at 
the  educated  discussion  of  such  subjects,  and  to  hold  that 
it  must  be  wholly  speculative,  theoretical,  and  unpractical. 
There  cau  be  no  greater  mistake.  A wise  financial  policy 
is  undoubtedly  determined  by  experience.  But  the  deter- 
mination of  what  experience  teaches  is  the  result  of  the 
intellectual  ability  to  trace  the  operation  of  causes  and  to 
understand  observation.  The  obvious  aud  familiar  argu- 
ment post  hoc  propter  hoc  is  one  of  the  most  misleading,  us  it 
is  one  of  the  most  common,  of  arguments.  It  is  conclusive 
upon  the  party  stump,  but  not  in  fact,  and  it  is  always  a 
serious  misfortune  when  a purely  ecouomic  question  like 
that  of  the  tariff'  becomes  a party  issue,' not  only  because 
then  it  cannot  be  argued  upou  its  merits,  but  because  the 
results  of  the  widest  observation  aud  experience  are  derided 
as  mere  theory  and  book-learning. 

In  the  December  number  of  the  Political  Science  Quarterly 
there-  are  articles  which  forcibly  illustrate  the  character- 
istic scope  and  value  of  the  publication.  One  of  them,  by 
Professor  John  W.  Burgess,  treats  of  the  Electoral  Connt 
as  now  regulated  by  law  ; another,  by  Professor  Arthur  T. 
Hadley,  discusses  Public  Business  Management-;  another, 
by  Professor  Theodore  W.  Dwight,  argues  the  Legality  of 
Trusts ; aud  still  another,  by  William  Clarke,  is  a view  of 
Socialism  in  English  politics.  These  are  all  Papers  which 
the  most  accomplished  American  statesman  might  read 
with  instruction  and  benefit.  They  are  the  work  of  men 
fully  informed,  aud  who  write  with  no  partisan  or  personal 
object,  but  in  the  true  scientific  spirit.  They  illustrate  the 
kind  of  questions  which  now  confront  us,  aud  in  which  the 
public  interest  was  evinced  by  the  earnest  attentiou  paid 
by  great  audiences  during  the  late  campaign  to  the  most 
serious  discussion  of  the  tariff-.  New  York  is  the  chief  em- 
porium of  traffic,  and  it  is  only  fitting  that  in  New  York 
there  should  be  a vehicle  for  the  competent  consideration 
of  the  principles  and  laws  which  govern  traffic,  aud  of  the 
spirit  and  tendency  of  legislation.  The  Princeton  lleviexo 
has  been  lately  merged  in  the  Political  Science  Quarterly. 
This,  however,  involves  no  change  whatever  in  the  char- 
acter of  the  Quarterly.  It  is  merely  the  acquisition  of  a 
certain  good-will  and  the  association  in  the  work  of  the 
Quarterly  of  another  accomplished  scholar,  Professor  Sloank, 
of  Princeton,  late  editor  of  the  Princeton.  We  understand 
without  surprise  that  the  Political  Science  Quarterly  is  al- 
ready pecuniarily  successful,  because,  while  it  cannot  be 
popular  in  the  sense  of  a monthly  magaziue,  it  is  bo  good 
in  its  kind  that  it  must  command  a large  circle  of  intelli- 
gent readers.  


MR.  SCHURZ’S  SPEECH. 

The  speech  of  Mr.  Schurz  before  the  Commonwealth 
Club  was  another  illustration  of  the  calm  and  candid  habit 
of  his  mind.  In  a company  of  Republicans,  Democrats, 
and  independents  he  stated  the  nature  and  tendencies  of 
the  chief  pending,  public  questions  so  fairly  and  ably  that 
those  who  did  not  wholly  assent  could  not  but  feel  that 
the  situation  had  been  presented  in  a temper  and  with  a 
clearness  and  force  which  would  necessarily  commaud  en- 
tire respect. 

No  party  man  on  either  side  who  has  not  taken  leave  of 
his  reason  cau  deny  the  truth  of  Mr.  Schurz’s  remark  that 
party  spirit  prevents  the  consideration  of  public  questions 
solely  with  reference  to  the  public  good,  aud  that  as 
patriotic  men  we  ought  to  cultivate  the  habit  of  viewing 
them  upon  their  merits.  Neither  can  any  honorable  party 
man  regard  with  indifference  the  increase  of  corruption 
and  the  lowering  of  the  party  standard.  It  is  by  parties 
that  great  results  are  achieved.  But  so  long  as  the  genu- 
ine American  spirit  survives  there  will  be  enough  political 
independence  to  restraiu  the  excesses  of  party.  It  is  for 
this  spirit  that  Mr.  Schurz  speaks,  and  that  it  has  so 
strong  and  persuasive  a voice  is  a matter  of  public  con- 
gratulation. 


THE  RAILROAD  AGREEMENT. 

The  fact  that  not  less  than  $8,000,000,000  are  believed  to 
be  invested  in  railroad  stocks  aud  bonds  in  this  country 
makes  the  late  action  of  the  managers  of  Western  roads 
and  large  bankers  of  the  highest  interest  and  importance. 
The  practical  control  of  the  great  roads  and  of  vast  “sys- 
tems” of  roads  has  passed  entirely  from  the  general  body 
of  stockholders  into  the  hands  of  the  officers,  and  the  re- 
cent remarks  of  Mr.  Charles  Francis  Adams  and  of  Judge 
Cooley,  of  the  Inter-State  Commission,  were  not  reassur- 
ing as  to  the  character  of  that  control.  Judge  Cooley,  at 
the  late  dinner  of  the  Merchants’  Association  in  Boston, 
carefully  disclaimed  a purpose  of  general  censure,  except 
so  far  as  to  say  that  the  bad  conduct  of  some  involved  that 
of  others  from  their  conviction  that  the  devil  must  be  fought 
with  fire,  and  that  the  roads  had  sought  in  every  way  to 
evade  the  law,  but  with  no  advantage  to  themselves. 

The  action  of  the  managers  which  immediately  followed 
was  very  significant,  and  of  this  action  Judge  Cooley 
speaks  in  the  highest  terms  of  praise.  He  says  that  the 
agreement  “ is  tho  most  hopeful  sign  for  the  peace  and 
prosperity  of  the  railroads  that,  I have  seen  since  the  pas- 
sage of  the  Inter-State  Commerce  Law.”  The  substance  of 
the  agreement  is  strict  co-operation  with  that  law,  the 
maintenance  of  rates,  and  the  arbitration  of  differences 
among  the  roads.  It  is,  of  course,  a wholly  voluntary  asso- 
ciation, and  the  enforcement  of  the  agreement  rests  neces- 
sarily upon  the  good  faith  of  the  associates.  But  there  is 
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ever}’  reason  for  the  observance  of  good  faith,  especially  as 
the  evasions  of  the  law,  instead  of  promoting,  have  injured, 
the  pecuniary  interests  of  the  roads. 

Pooling  is  prohibited  by  the  law,  but  tho  railroads  have 
held  that  it  was  their  only  defence  against  rate  wars.  But, 
as  Judge  Cooley  points  out,  it  is  a radically  vicious  plea 
that  one  violation  of  law  may  be  combated  by  another,  and 
upon  this  point  he  holds  tho  sentiment  in  railroad  circles 
to  have  been  opposed  to  sound  public  morality.  He  recom- 
mended as  a remedy  the  very  course  which  has  now  been 
adopted,  and  which  happily  changes  the  spirit  of  the  rela- 
tions between  the  Commission  and  the  railroads  from  hos- 
tility to  amity. 


IN  THE  SENATE. 

Every  good  citizen  has  this  interest  in  the  re-election 
of  Senators  Hoar,  of  Massachusetts,  and  Frye,  of  Maine, 
that  it  continues  in  the  Senate  two  legislators  of  unbend- 
ing integrity,  of  conceded  ability,  and  of  great  legislative 
experience.  They  are  both  strong  partisans,  but  there  are 
few  Senators  who  are  uot  so,  and  those  who  reject  the  doc- 
trine and  policy  of  extreme  protection,  which  is  now  substi- 
tuted for  the  older  tariff  policy,  must  be  glad  whenever  its 
advocates  are  men  of  the  highest  personal  character  aud 
recognized  power,  because  then  the  policy  can  be  judged 
upon  its  ablest  presentation. 


THE  GIFT  OF  MR.  MARQUAND. 

The  gift  of  Henry  G.  Marquand  to  the  Metropolitan 
Museum  of  Art  is  both  princely  aud  characteristic.  Mr. 
Marquand  is  not  only  a man  of  large  wealth,  but  of  a pure 
and  exquisite  taste  in  art,  which  has  been  long  and  highly 
cultivated,  aud  there  is  no  collection  in  many  departments 
of  art  in  the  country  which  intrinsically  is  more  beautiful 
aud  valuable  than  that  which  he  has  accumulated.  It  is 
the  good  fortune  of  the  city  that  the  Museum  of  Art  is 
under  the  charge  of  gentlemen  whoso  intelligent  and  en- 
thusiastic interest  in  its  development  is  seconded  by  abun- 
dant means.  But  such  an  addition  to  its  treasures  as  the 
Marquand  pictures,  including  works  by  Vandyck,  Ru- 
bens, Rembrandt,  Sir  Joshua,  Turner,  aud  others  of  the 
great  painters,  would  not  be  possible  except  for  the  public 
spirit,  just  taste,  and  munificent  generosity  of  the  donor. 


THE  JUDGE- ADVOCATE-GENERAL. 

The  order  for  the  assembling  of  a retiring  board  in  the 
case  of  Judge-Advocate-General  Swaim  will  result  in  put- 
ting an  end  to  a very  disagreeable  situation.  During  the 
Arthur  administration  Geuerul  Swaim  was  sentenced  to 
suspension  from  rank  and  duty  for  twelve  years,  with  the 
forfeiture  of  half  his  monthly  pay  for  the  same  period. 
His  retirement  upon  proof  of  disability  would  open  the 
wray  for  the  nomination  of  a successor.  There  is  a state- 
ment that  the  whole  proceeding  is  intended  to  benefit 
General  Black,  the  Pension  Commissioner.  A civilian 
cannot  be  legally  appointed,  and  as  yet  we  have  seen  no 
reason  why  the  military  rule  of  promotion  should  uot  be 
observed. 

Colonel  Lieber,  who  has  been  acting  Judge- Ad vocate- 
Geueral  since  the  suspension  of  General  Swaim,  is,  we 
understand,  a thoroughly  competent  and  experienced  offi- 
cer, and  if  there  be  any  valid  reasou  making  his  appoint- 
ment undesirable,  the  next  officer  is  Colonel  William 
Winthrop,  an  admirably  accomplished  man,  for  many 
years  the  active  assistant  of  Judge- Advocate-General 
Holt,  and  the  author  of  the  authoritative  and  exhaustive 
treatise  upou  military  law.  Colonel  Winthrop  is  now 
teacher  of  military  law  at  West  Point.  There  would 
seem,  therefore,  to  be  no  good  reasou  for  going  out  of  the 
usual  line  of  promotion  to  obtain  a competent  aud  satisfac- 
tory Judge- Advocate-General. 


PERSONAL. 

Mr.  F.  W.  Bird,  “the  sage  of  Walpole,” Massachusetts,  one  of 
the  best  known  of  the  old  line  Democrats  in  the  Bay  State,  and  the 
father  of  the  Massachusetts  Club  in  Boston,  is  seventy-eight  years 
old,  and  begins  to  feel  his  age.  He  visits  Boston  regularly  twice 
a week,  but  does  not  linger  in  the  political  and  social  haunts 
which  once  knew  him  as  a leader.  Mr.  Bird  left  the  Orthodox 
church  at  Walpole  many  years  ago  because  of  its  conservatism  on 
the  slavery  question,  and  while  his  name  remains  on  its  books  as  a 
member  in  “good  and  regular  standing,”  he  has  not  acted  with  it 
for  over  a quarter  of  a century. 

— A recent  traveller  in  Africa,  Carl  Strekleman,  of  Columbus, 
Indiana,  has  brought  home  as  a curiosity  a son  of  the  king  of  the 
Levango  country,  whom  lie  purchased  from  the  father.  The  prince 
is  thirteen  yearn  old,  and  a thorough  type  of  the  negro.  He  is  well 
versed  in  the  native  tongues  of  his  country,  and  is  now  adding 
English  to  his  other  linguistic  accomplishments. 

— Otis,  the  hill  town  in  Massachusetts  which  has  claimed  atten- 
tion before  through  its  “ freaks,"  now  comes  to  the  front  with  a 
horse-trotting  parson.  He  is  Rev  J.  C.  Smith,  a Congregational 
clergyman,  who  owns  a good  farm  and  several  fast  horses,  which 
he  does  not  hesitate  to  drive  at  races  in  the  surrounding  towns. 
In  fact  lie  is  quite  the  “ card”  at  Berkshire  County  cattle  shows. 

— The  missionary  spirit  has  possessed  Tom  Jackson,  a promi- 
nent colored  man  in  Athens,  Georgia.  He  has  given  up  a profit- 
able tailoring  business,  and  is  fitting  himself  to  go  as  a missionary 
to  Liberia.  Mr  Jackson  does  not  propose  to  be  “ bossed”  by 
any  denomination,  but  will  build  a church  and  support  himself 
with  the  money  he  has  saved. 

— Elliot  Macnaohtkn,  who  has  just  died  near  Brighton,  Eng- 
land, was  one  of  the  last  survivors  of  the  famous  East  India  Com- 
pany’s directorate,  which  used  to  meet  iti  the  old  house  in  Leaden- 
hall  Street,  London,  and  make  laws  for  India. 

— Owen  Brown,  son  of  John  Brown,  and  the  lust  survivor  of 
the  Harper’s  Ferry  episode,  has  just  died  at  Pasadena,  California. 

— A.  E.  Blur,  of  the  Hartford  (Connecticut)  Time*,  has  been 
connected  with  that  paper  for  fifty  years — the  last  twenty-nine  as 
one  of  the  proprietors. 

— The  little  fortune  of  $40,001)  which  was  raised  for  Mrs.  Gen- 
eral Looan  after  her  husband’s  death  has  been  securely  and  profit- 
ably invested  by  General  Russell  A.  Al«kr,  to  whom  it  was  intrust- 
ed. Before  the  investments  were  made,  and  while  the  money  was 
represented  by  a note  signed  by  the  wealthy  banking  firm  to  which 
the  General  belongs,  General  Alger  got  the  endorsements  of  a. 
number  of  other  Detroit  millionaires,  till  the  £40,000  was  secured 
by  from  $50,000,000  to  $100,000,000. 
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THE  ORANGE,  LEMON,  AND  GRAPE  TRADE. 


HERE  is  something  interesting  even  to  the  uncommercial  mind 
in  Lhe  trade  in  oranges,  lemons,  and  grapes  as  it  is  carried  on 
at  this  port.  Perhaps  it  is  because  these  three  fruits  appeal 
to  our  higher  appetites,  each  being  in  the  nature  of  un  im- 
ported luxury,  therefore  a sort  of  foreign  aristocrat  among 
the  products  of  the  soil,  and  not  to  be  considered  on  a plane 
with  that  servaut-of-all  work  the  potato,  or  the  humble  tomato 


Mediterranean.  The  other  view  of  the  grounds  furnishes  a hint 
of  the  tastes  of  the  lemon-grower,  who,  being  also  a lurge  ship- 
owuer,  has  tilted  up  the  derrick  whereby  the  fruit  is  lowered 
into  the  vessels  to  resemble  the  mast  und  yard-arm  of  oue  of 
his  own  sailing  craft. 

The  lemons,  oranges,  and  grapes  are  packed,  before  shipment, 
in  the  boxes,  cases,  und  barrels  in  which  they  come  to  the  retailer 
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A LEMON  OKOVE  AT  EQUA,  ITALY. 


and  the  lowly  cabbage,  or  even  with  those  respectable  members  of  the  upper  middle 
class,  the  apple,  the  peach,  and  the  pear.  To  be  sure,  we  might  better  spare  the  orange, 
the  lemon,  or  the  grape  than  the  potato  or  the  apple,  just  as  we  might  better  spare  the 
jeunesse  doree  than  the  tailors,  the  cooks,  or  the  hod-carriers ; but  it  should  be  borne  in 
mind  in  considering  these  abstruse  economic  problems  that  the  world  is  ungrateful  and 
humanity  not  kind.  We  prefer  the  gilded  youth  to  the  cook  becauge  he  is  prettier  and 
cleverer,  although  the  gilded  one  may  not  know  so  much,  and  is  not  one-hundredth 
part  as  useful;  and  we  prefer  the  orange  to  the  potato  because  it  tastes  better,  although 
the  tropical  vegetable  is  not,  to  quote  Mr.  Samcel  Weller,  “ werry  fillin’.”  Perhaps”if 
we  had  to  decide  between  the  two  for  permanent  pleasure,  we  should  retain  the  cook  and 
the  potato  in  our  affections. 

Mr.  Graham’s  illustrations  of  the  various  periods  of  the  grape,  lemon,  and  fruit  trade 
begin  in  Italy,  where  most  of  the  oranges  and  lemons  are  grown,  and  end  in  New  York 
with  one  view  of  the  fruit  en  transit  over  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Atlantic.  The  lemon 
orchard  of  Francis  Cliente  is  situated  at  Equa,  upon  the  Bay  of  Naples.  It  is  a beautiful 
Spot, the  trees  running  in  straight  lines  across  a velvet  sward  under  a blue  Italian  sky 
and  the  atmosphere  fragrant  with  the  odor  of  the  blossoms  and  fruit,  moved  by  gentle 
eastern  breezes  wafted  across  the  verdant  peninsula  from  the  placid  Adriatic  to  the  azure 


and  consumer  thousands  of  miles  away.  As  the  import- 
of  oranges  and  lemons  at  the  port  of  New  York  amount 
to  almost  3,000,000  boxes  annually,  it  needs  a fleet  of 
vessels  to  transport  the  fruit  from  Italy  and  Sj«m- 
There  are  three  lines  of  steamers  engaged  in  this  traffic, 
the  Phelps  Brothers  line,  the  French  line,  and  the  His- 
person  line,  besides  a flotilla  of  smaller  steamers  and 
innumerable  sailing  vessels 

With  the  arrival  of  the  fruit  in  this  city  the  pictur- 
esque side  of  the  traffic  disappears  and  the  real  business 
begins.  The  orange,  lemon,  and  grape  trade  of 
York  is  almost  entirely  in  the  hands  of  Italian  importers, 
there  being  but  two  or  three  important  firms  of  native 
Americans  engaged  in  it  at  present,  this  condition  of 
affairs  having  been  brought  about  naturally  enough  by 
the  growers  sending  over  their  own  agents.  These  Italian 
merchants  are  shrewd  business  men  too;  and  the  fruit 
trade,  as  it  is  carried  on  here,  furnishes  a good  example 
for  other  branches  of  commerce,  in  the  matter  of  strict 
integrity  and  honorable  dealiug. 
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l’ier  41  on  tlie  North  River  is  the  unloading  place  for  all  the  orange,  lemon,  and  grape 
transports  ; and  during  the  season  one  vessel  is  awaiting  another  for  the  chance  to  unload.  Big 
and  little  steamers,  schooners,  and  other  sailing  vessels  are  constantly  arriving,  and  the  hoisting 
machinery  is  continually  at  work. 

The  lemons  and  oranges,  most  of 
which  are  from  Sicily  and  the  south- 
western part  of  the  main  Italian  pe- 
ninsula, arc  packed  in  boxes,  while 
the  grapes,  most  of  which  are  from 
Spain — where  many  oranges  are  also 
grown — are  packed  in  barrels.  The 
lots  shipped  to  each  consignee  are 
given  separate  places  on 
the  pier,  and  here  each  car- 
go is  open  for  inspection 
in  the  morning.  And  now 
the  buyers  come  down  in 
force,  and  an  interesting 
gathering  they  arc.  Their 
personnel  ranges  through 
every  degree  of  commer- 
cial respectability,  from  the 
wholesale  buyer  who  is 
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INSPECTING  A CARGO  OF 


worth  a million  down  to  the  street  peddlers  who  sell 
from  baskets  and  push-carts.  Perhaps  in  no  other 
business  do  the  two  extremes  come  so  closely  in  con- 
tact. On  the  one  hand  is  the  buyer  whose  credit  would 
be  good  for  every  ounce  of  fruit  on  the  pier;  on  the 
other  the  vagabond  who  must  pay  his  money  before  he 
receives  his  goods,  and  whose  coin  must  be  tested  as  a 
protection  against  counterfeits  before  he  gets  his  re- 
ceipt. This  latter  class  of  buyer  has  one  or  two  pleasant 
little  tricks  that  necessitate  the  employment  of  sharp 
men  on  the  piers  to  keep  a careful  watch  upon  them. 
Some  of  these  gentry  have  been  known,  for  instance, 
to  accumulate  an  entire  stock  in  trade,  one  orange  or 
lemon  at  a time,  from  the  different  lots  on  inspection, 
and  then  go  forth  and  peddle  them  in  the  streets, 
returning  to  acquire  another  outfit  when  the  first  was 
disposed  of.  Another  little  idiosyncrasy  of  the  guile- 
ful peddler  is  to  find  a rotten  orange  in  a case  of  dam- 
aged fruit,  and  take  the  opportunity,  when  no  one  is 
observing  him,  to  smear  sound  fruit  with  it,  with  a 
view  to  buying  the  latter  at  a reduced  price  in  conse- 
quence of  its  supposed  imperfection.  The  surveillance 
under  which  these  fellows  are  kept  on  the  pier,  how- 
ever, prevents  their  depredations  from  amounting  to 
much. 

From  Pier  41  the  orange,  lemon,  and  grape  trade 
shifts,  in  the  next  stage,  to  Brown  &l  Skccomb’s  hand- 
some new  building  at  the  corner  of  State  and  Bridge 


AN  AUCTION  SALE  OF  GRAPES. 


streets.  Another  peculiar  feature  of  this  trade  lies  in 
the  circumstance  that  the  entire  traffic  of  the  United 
States  in  these  products — with  exceptions  of  so  trifling 
importance  ns  not  to  be  worth  considering  in  the  aggre- 
gate of  business  done — passes  through  the  hands  of 
this  firm.  Brown  & Skccomb  are  the  auctioneers  of 
the  trade,  the  firm  and  its  lineal  predecessors  having 
held  the  position  since  the  infancy  of  the  business 
in  the  city,  the  firm  uumes  running  back  as  T.  It. 
Mintprn,  Brown  & Co.,  Mintprn  & Partridgk,  T R. 
Mintprn  & Co.,  Mintprn  & Co.,  and  R.  R.  Minturn  & 
Co.,  to  a very  early  period  in  the  century,  the  present 
senior  partner  having  been  engaged  with  the  later  firms 
since  his  sixteenth  year.  The  building  is  constructed 
with  all  the  latest  accommodations  for  the  sale  of  fruit, 
and  within  its  walls  is  done  the  largest  business  of  the 
world  in  lemons,  oranges,  and  grapes. 

The  first  floor  of  the  building  is  devoted  to  an  amphi- 
theatre for  the  sale  of  grapes,  which  are  sold  by  sam- 
ples raised  on  hydraulic  lifts  from  the  cellar  below  ; 
on  t he  second  floor  are  the  firm’s  offices,  where  a force 
of  sixty  clerks  is  kept  constantly  employed ; and  the 
third  floor  is  the  auction-room  for  the  sale  of  oranges 
and  lemons,  which  the  fruit  merchants  find  an  immense 
improvement  on  the  old  plan  of  selling  on  the  pier. 
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One  of  these  sales  of  oranges  and  lemons  is  a 
bewilderi ng  sipht  to  a novice,  almost  as  much  so 
as  a sale  oil  the  Stock  Exchange,  with  the  difler- 
ence  that  the  spectator  is  not  so  apt  to  mistake 
the  floor  for  the  recreation-grounds  ot  an  insane 
Asvlum.  The  auctioneer  i??  prnvi«lctl  with  a uui> 
on  a platform  at  the  front  of  the  room,  ami  at 
his  side  are  three  clerks  who  keep  track  ot  the 
transactions.  Before  him  are  arranged  rows  ol 
seats  that  remind  one  of  a school-room,  each  im- 
portant member  of  the  trade  having  his  own 
chair,  with  his  name  upon  it  on  a metal  plate, 
the  larpest  dealers  having  the  seats  neare.-t  the 
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all  provided  with  cata- 
logues, in  which  tin-  various  lots  of  fruit  on  the 
pier  are  designated  by  numbers  placed  opposite 
the  trade  mark  of  the  shipper,  every  extensive 
shipper  being  known  to  the  it  .me  by  a copyrighted 
emblem.  The  sales  begin  at  twelve  o’clock  each 
day.  The  buyers  are  the  same  men  who  have 
spent  the  morning  inspecting  the  fruit  on  the 
pier,  and  each  has  marked  in  his  catalogue  the 
lots  that  he  desires  to  purchase.  The  mail  who 
sells  from  a basket  or  a push-cart  lias  the  same 
right  to  bid  as  the  big  wholesale  dealers  whose 
transactions  in  fruit  amount  to  thousands  of  dol- 
lars per  day,  but  no  sales  are  made  in  lots  of  less 
than  twenty  boxes.  This  limit,  however,  does 
not  affect  the  frugal  Italian  peddler,  who  gener- 
ally has  su Undent  capita]  in  his  dirty  clothes  to 
purchase  at  first  hand  and  save  the  profit  that 
would  go  to  a middleman  if  the  peddlers  were 
obliged  to  purchase  in  smaller  quantities.  Of 
course  the  sales  made  to  these  small  dealers 
amount  to  almost  nothing  in  the  aggregate  of 
business  done ; but  they  are  a feature  of  the 
lruit  trade  nevertheless. 

It  is  useless  for  the  spectator  who  has  not 
served  an  apprenticeship  in  the  business  to  at- 
tempt to  keep  track  of  the  sales.  To  him  it  is 
only  a Babel  of  voices,  above  which  the  auction- 
eer's is  heard  in  a perpetual  clatter  of  figures. 
The  spectator  cannot  tell  when  a sale  has  been 
made,  who  has  bid  the  highest,  what  the  price  is, 
or  what  lot  is  under  the  hammer,  lie  knows  that 
business  is  being  done,  however,  because  the  buy- 
ers are  continually  turning  the  leaves  of  their 
catalogues  and  jotting  down  figures  on  the  pages 
or  in  memorandum-books,  while  the  pens  of  the 
clerks  beside  the  auctioneer  are  incessantly  fly- 
ing over  white  paper.  In  the  busy  season,  when 
cargoes  of  the  perishable  fruit  are  arriving  rapid- 
ly at  Pier  41,  an  enormous  amount  of  business  is 
done  in  the  auction -room,  Mr.  Brown  and  Mr. 
Skccomb  alternating  at  the  desk  in  two-hour  watch- 
es until  everything  on  the  pier  is  disposed  of,  in 
order  that  room  may  be  made  for  the  next  car- 
goes to  unload  for  the  next  day’s  sale. 

A sale  of  grapes  is  even  more  interesting,  from 
a spectacular  point  of  view,  than  a sale  of  lemons 
or  oranges.  The  amphitheatre  is  provided  on  three 
sides  with  seats  that  rise  upon  an  inclined  plane, 
eaeh  seat,  as  on  the  other  floor,  being  reserved  for 
a particular  buyer.  In  the  point  of  the  angle  is 
the  autioneer’s  desk,  and  between  him  and  the 
buyers’  seats  are  the  hydraulic  lifts  upon  which 
the  samples  ate  exhibited.  As  the  grapes  cannot 
be  opened  on  the  pier  for  inspection,  three  sam- 
ple barrels  from  each  lot  are  brought  to  Brown 
& Skccomb’s,  and  unloaded  below  the  auction- 
room-  The  sales  are  then  made  from  these  sam- 
ples, which  are  brought  up  on  the  lifts  for  inspec- 
tion. There  are  two  of  these  elevators,  so  that 
■while  one  sample  is  being  exhibited  in  the  auc- 
tion-room, the  sample  from  the  next  lot  is  being 
placed  in  readiness  below.  So  rapidly  are  these 
lifts  operated  that  samples  may  be  exhibited  ev- 
ery thirty  seconds,  and  so  expert  has  long  practice 
rendered  the  buyers  that  a single,  glance  at  the 
sample  informs  them  of  the  condition  of  the  fruit. 
The  grapes  are  sold  from  the  catalogue  as  are  the 
oranges  and  lemons. 

After  the  sales  are  over,  the  large  buyers, 
whose  purchases  go  on  the  books  of  the  firm, 
are  given  orders  permitting  the  removal  of  the 
fruit  from  the  pier  at  the  main  office.  The  ped- 
dlers, who  are  compelled  to  pay  cash  for  their  pur- 
chases, are  given  their  orders  in  the  basement, 
where  a force  of  clerks  lock  themselves  into  a 
caged  desk  to  receive  the  money,  this  precaution 
being  a necessary  one.  Two  or  three  policemen 
preserve  order  among  these  merchants  while  the 
financial  transactions  are  being  carried  on,  in  or- 
der that  there  may  be  no  trouble  at  the  desk ; 
and  when  a certain  amount  of  money  is  taken  in, 
a policeman  escorts  the  clerk  who  carries  it  up- 
stairs through  the  crowd,  in  order  that  the  banditti 
may  not  redeem  their  coin  summarily. 

From  Pier  41  the  oranges,  lemons,  and  grapes 
in  the  large  lots  are  distributed  to  warehouses, 
groceries,  and  markets,  and  sent  thence  all  over 
the  country.  In  the  smaller  lots  they  are  hawked 
about  the  streets  in  baskets  and  push-carts.  And 
the  individual  elements  of  both  small  and  large 
lots  eventually  minister  in  many  forms  to  the  de- 
lectation of  the  human  appetite. 

Frank  Marshall  White. 


BETWEEN  THE  LINES* 

BY  CAPTAIN  CHARLES  KING,  U S A , 
Author  or  “A  War-Timr  Wooing.” 


XVI. 


For  the  second  time  there  was  trouble  for 
Kearny’s  friends  at  court,  and  the  Jersey  delega- 
tion, between  the  War  Department  and  the  police, 
were  having  rather  a solemn  experience.  Five 
days  had  elapsed  ; the  web  of  circumstantial  ev- 
idence had  been  woven  still  more  closely  about 
the  name  of  the  missing  officer,  and  no  one  could 
* Begun  in  No.  1667. 
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be  found  who  had  the  faintest  dew  to  his  where- 
abouts. On  the  sixth  day  after  Mullune’s  death 
there  came  a new  actor  on  the  scene  in  the  per- 
son of  Captain  Dayton,  and  Dayton  had  been 
making  some  investigations  tit  Aequia.  and  on 
the  way  up  the  river.  He  had  a theory  of  his  own 
regarding  the  matter — so  lie  told  his  colonel  — 
and  had  succeeded  in  getting  a lew  dais’  “ leave” 
to  consult  eel  win  officials  at  the  capital. 

Meantime  there  hud  been  eommg  from  the 
front  ail  manner  of  tales  of  great  doings  oil  part 
of  the  two  ca-valrv  columns  pushed  out  in  hopes 
of  capturing  Mostly.  They  had  not  caught  him  — 
that  «ould  have  been  loo  lunch  to  expert — but 
they  bad  chased  the  Confederates  well  back  be- 
yond the  mountain  passes  ; had  had  some  sharp 
lighting,  and  claimed  to  have  made  some  impor- 
tant captures.  The  prisoners  were  being  sent  in 
under  guard  as  the  despatches  were  penned.  All 
these  were  new  spaper  reports,  however,  and  made 
mainly  to  sell.  In  the  lung  period  of  inaction 
While  the  two  armies  were  hibernating  in  Vir- 
ginia there  had  been  little  or  nothing  to  chroni- 
cle, and  the  correspondents  of  the  press  as  a con- 
sequence had  been  nearly  at  their  wits'  ends. 
Now  they  were  rushing  despatches  through,  filled 
with  graphic  details  of  brilliant  cavalry  dashes 
and  spirited  combats  in  front  of  Vienna  and  Fair- 
fax, ami  lauding  to  the  skies  the  prowess  and 
valor  of  certain  new  regiments  that  up  to  this 
moment  had  seen  no  service  whatever,  and  yet 
were  bv  no  means  averse  to  appearing  as  the  he- 
roes of  the  occasion.  The  arrival  of  the  news- 
papers in  the  camps  a*.  Belle  Plain  and  along  the 
Kuppuhanuock  provoked  no  little  derision  umotig 
the  veterans  there  assembled,  since  old  war-dogs 
are  always  skeptical  as  to  the  unaided  success  of 
the  puppies.  Nevertheless  there  was  some  cre- 
dence attached  to  the  stories  as  read  around  the 
fires  of  the New  Jersey,  for  one  of  the  offi- 

cers prominently  mentioned  as  commanding  one 
column  had  served  us  their  senior  major  in  'ill, 
and  was  now  full  colonel  of  a new  regiment.  Un- 
der Graham's  leadership  anything  might  be  pos- 
sible, ami  everybody  waited  for  Graham's  official 
report.  One  thing  was  certain,  our  cavalry,  for 
the  time  being  at  least,  held  the  gaps  through  the 
Bull  Run  Mountains,  and  Moshy  had  gone  else- 
where. 

The  first  report  that  came  from  Colonel  Gra- 
ham was  one  that  gave  rise  to  some  consternation 
at  the  War  Department,  and  as  Graham  was  a 
New  Jersey  man,  it  happened  that  some  of  Kear- 
ny’s friends,  in  their  inquiries  at  the  adjutant- 
general’s  office,  were  favored  with  its  contents. 
Dayton  was  not  among  them,  and  lie  only  heard 
of  it  later.  It  seems  that  the  colonel  had  set 
forth  with  every  hope  and  expectation  of  captur- 
ing the  partisan  leader  himself,  and  punishing 
severely  his  command.  He  knew  the  very  house 
in  which  the  renowned  raider  was  to  spend  the 
night;  lie  had  accurate  maps,  and  full  and  relia- 
ble information  as  to  the  position  and  numbers  of 
tile  various  outposts  as  well  as  of  the  main  body. 
He  had  given  no  sign  of  a move  that  night,  but 
after  the  usual  trumpet  calls  for  tattoo  and  taps, 
had  saddled  at  ten  o’clock,  and  at  midnight  had 
surrounded  the  indicated  building  only  to  find 
that  liis  bird  had  flown,  and  with  him  all  his 
troops.  Their  flight  had  been  hurried,  but  us  the 
advance  was  rapid  they  could  not  have  slipped 
away  except  by  the  receipt  of  timely  warning; 
and  this  warning,  lie  wrote,  could  have  been  given 
them  by  a certain  man  in  civilian  dress --a  tall, 
bearded  fellow  whom  he  well  remembered  as  hav- 
ing been  a scout  or  secret  service  employe  in  the 
Bull  Run  campaign  of  tite  previous  year,  and 
who, even  tiieu  was  looked  upon  with  some  sus- 
picion. His  knowledge  of  the  country  seemed  so 
perfect,  and  his  acquaintance  with  every  house- 
hold, so  far  as  their  names  and  numbers  were 
concerned,  so  accurate,  that  it  was  considered 
rather  remarkable  that  one  who  claimed  to  have 
been  long  a resident  among  these  people  should 
now  be  serving  their  enemies.  Furthermore,  it 
w as  remembered  of  him  that  he  rode  to  and  fro, 
by  day  or  night,  all  over  the  country,  and  was 
never  molested.  It  was  hardly  possible  that  the 
Virginians  had  not  an  inkling  of  his  connection 
with  the  government  service,  and  it  was  extraor- 
dinary that,  knowing  the  nature  of  the  duties  he 
was  supposed  to  be  performing,  they  did  not 
string  him  up  by  the  neck  to  the  nearest  tree. 
For  several  months,  wrote  Graham,  lie  had  lost 
sight  of  the  man,  but  remembered  him  the  in- 
stant he  was  brought  into ’his  presence  the  night 
of  the  advance — remembered  him  despite  marked 
changes  in  his  appearance,  for  a heavy,  bushy . 
beard  now  covered  the  sallow  face  and  “ lantern 
jaws”  of  the  previous  year.  It  seems  that  he  had 
been  halted  by  the  outermost  sentries,  and  held 
until  the  head  of  column  came  up,  and  he  was 
disposed  to  be  very  indignant  at  such  treatment. 
His  papers  were  beyond  question.  There  they 
were,  all  neatly  filed  in  a big  flat  pocket-book — 
his  orders,  his  passes,  certain  letters  of  instruc- 
tion, and  even  a sort  of  eiroulur  “to-whom-it- 
may-eoncern”  commission,  which  enjoined  all  offi- 
cers to  give  the  bearer  (“  whose  signature  will  be 
found  to  correspond  with  that  exhibited  hereon”) 
every  facility  in  their  power,  and  permit  him  to 
pass  to  and  fro  without  delay. 

Despite  these  papers,  Graham's  mind  was  not 
set  at  rest.  The  man  had  been  held  by  the  out- 
posts because  he  was  seen  galloping  through  a 
little  winding  lane  among  tite  trees  beside  the 
pike,  instead  of  holding  to  the  road  itself.  He 
was  nervous,  excited,  eager  to  push  ahead,  and 
it  was  his  manner  that  made  the  guards  suspi- 
cious. After  carefully  reading  his  papers  by  the 
light  of  a little  camp  lantern,  Graham  required 
him  to  affix  his  signature  to  the  page,  and  though 
somewhat  hasty  and  tremulous,  there  could  be 
no  doubt  that  the  “ William  L.  Tierney”  in  the 
exhibit  of  the  War  Department  and  that  tints 
hurriedly  scrawled  at  the  outskirts  of  Fairfax 
were  written  by  the  same  hand.  The  Colonel 
bade  him  mount  and  accompany  tite  head-quarters 
party,  explaining  that  “as  they  were  going  the 


same  way  they  might  as  well  ride  together,”  and 
Tierney  seemed  to  want  to  protest,  but  apparent- 
ly thinking  better  of  it.  “fell  in"  behind  the  staff 
and  trotted  along  with  them.  The  night  was  very 
dark,  and  in  not  more  titan  ten  minutes  lie  hud 
disappeared.  It  was  probable  that  he  took  ad- 
vantage of  tins  intricacies  of  a cut  through  a piece 
ot  woods  to  slip  away,  strike  spurs  to  hi.-*  horse, 
and  put  a mile  or  more  between  himself  and  the 
column  before  his  absence  was  noted.  At  all 
events  lie  had  not  been  seen  from  that  time  to 
this,  and  Graham  believed  that  lie  was  playing  a 
double  game. 

But  the  chief  of  the  secret  service  could  not 
harbor  such  a thought  for  a moment.  When 
Graham’s  letter  was  shown  him  he  proceeded  to 
say  that  there  always  had  been  a jealousy  be- 
tween the  cavalry  ami  his  scouts.  The  officers 
and  men  could  not  hut  envy  the  “roving  com- 
missions” granted  the  latter,  and  it  was  true  tliut 
the  scouts  were  prone  to  put  on  airs  at  times 
and  give  offence.  “But  Tierney’s  an  invaluable 
man,"  he  said  ; “ he  was  raisjd  in  Prince  William 
County,  and  knows  every  family  in  it;  lie  was  a 
wild  fellow,  and  ran  away  from  home  and  enlist- 
ed in  the  armv,  and  lias  served  two  veins  in  the 
cavalry.  1 got  him  discharged  in  the  fall  of  '<11 
purposely  to  put  him  on  this  duty,  but  after  sec- 
ond Hull  Run  he  told  me  the  people  were  begin, 
ning  to  know  him,  and  it  might  lie  well  if  he 
made  himself  scarce  for  a while;  so  1 had  him 
transferred  to  duty  hereabouts,  and  on  the  East- 
ern Shore  awhile,  then  put  him  on  the  quarter- 
master’s boat  to  look  after  certain  matters  the 
Secretary  of  War  desired  to  have  watched  ; even 
the  officers  of  the  boat  thought  him  a clerk  de- 
tailed to  keep  track  of  the  stores,  and  he  has 
been  most  efficient — just  the  man  for  the  place, 
the  Secretary  says — and  it  would  astonish  some 
officers  of  the  Armv  of  the  Potomac  to  see  how 
niucli  lie  knows  about  them  and  their  opinions. 
Oh,  it  isn’t  nice  duty,  I admit  ; but  some  one 
had  to  do  it — the  Secretary  can  satisfy  yon  as  to 
that — and  I put  Tierney  at  it,"  exclaimed  the 
ehief,  in  conclusion.  Questioned  by  the  adju- 
tant-general as  to  the  authority  given  Itiin  to 
leave  the  steamer  and  go  into  Virginia  again,  the 
chief  re  [died  that  Tierney  hail  a sweetheart  down 
near  Manassas  Junction,  and  he  presumed  that, 
hearing  of  the  forward  move  of  the  cavalry,  he 
had  seized  that  opportunity  to  run  out  and  visit 
her.  There  was  no  time  for  formal  application 
for  permission,  and  it  never  had  been  customary. 
The  secret  service  men  had  to  tie  trusted,  he  said, 
or  they  were  of  no  u-e.  Tierney  would  turn  up 
in  a day  or  two,  and  come  in  full  of  valuable  in- 
formation, and  completely  vindicate  himself. 

But  there  were  some  among  the  few  officers 
present  at  this  conference  who  did  not  share  the 
confidence  of  the  chief,  ami  it  was  found  that 

some  subordinates  in  tite  depart lit  had  long 

been  suspicious  that  all  was  not  square  with  Tier- 
nev.  They  said  lie  was  a gambler  and  an  asso- 
ciate of  gamblers,  and  that  lie  had  some  intima- 
cies among  a low  class  of  men  in  the  army  that 
were  impairing  his  usefulness.  There  was  a time 
in  ’62  when  he  w-as  drinking  hard,  and  possibly 
the  gentlemen  from  New  Jersey  might  lie  inter- 
ested in  knowing  that  it  was  Tierney’s  babbling 
that  gave  rise  to  the  first  stories  at  the  expense 
of  Lieutenant  Kearny  the  year  before.  He  had 
been  drinking  and  playing  cards  with  Uaptaiu 
Mullane,  and  it  was  he  who  was  reluctantly  com- 
pelled to  admit  that  he  was  Mullane’ s “author- 
ity,” and  it  was  he  who  guided  the  major  and  the 
adjutant  on  their  memorable  visit  to  Hopewell, 

It  was  a pity  Dayton  could  not  have  been  there 
to  hear  this  story.  Then  came  tidings  from  the 
other  column — that  which  had  passed  through 
Aldie  Gap  and  swooped  down  upon  the  roads  in 
rear  of  Tltoro’fare  in  hopes  of  cutting  Mo*bv’s  re- 
treat should  he  escape  tite  dutches  of  Graham's 
command.  They  had  had  but  po  >r  luck  despite 
the  flourish  of  trumpets  with  which  the  papers 
had  hailed  their  “storming  of  the  pass”  and  cap- 
ture of  important  prisoners  and  documents.  The 
pass  in  question  was  watched  by  a small  troop 
of  Virginians,  perhaps  forty  in  all,  hut  they  made 
things  lively  for  the  head  of  that  blue  column, 
and  it  was  only  at  the  cost  of  much  smoke,  noise, 
and  expenditure  of  carbine  ammunition  that  the 
little  band  was  induced  to  fall  back,  leaving  their 
dead  and  wounded  among  the  rocks  by  the  road- 
side where  they  fell.  Then  the  pass  was  stunned 
in  great  shape,  and  the  new  regiment  went 
“charging”  through  in  column  of  fours,  cheer- 
ing lustily  and  brandishing  their  sabres,  and  final- 
ly reining  up  and  unsaddling  on  the  other  side, 
while  the  colonel  made  his  enthusiastic  followers 
a congratulatory  speech,  and  then  sat  him  down 
to  write  his  despatches  to  the  War  Department, 
not  forgetting  one  or  two  highly  picturesque  de- 
scriptions for  the  benefit  of  the  local  papers  of 
.the  counties  from  which  they  hailed.  Meantime, 
of  course,  the  Virginians  were  riding  rapidly 
down  the  westward  valley,  giving  warning  of  the 
coming  of  the  “ Yanks”  ; and  when  the  despatches 
were  finished  and  the  column  once  more  en  route, 
pretty  much  everything  and  every  laxly  worth  cap- 
ture was  spirited  out  of  the  wav.  When  the  com- 
mand reached  the  road  that  night,  hue,  it  was 
only  to  learn  that  they  were  much  too  late.  Mos- 
bv  had  given  them  the  slip. 

Of  course  the  colonel  could  account  for  it. 
The  country  was  overrun,  lie  wrote,  with  spies 
and  scouts  in  civilian  dress.  These  men  were 
mounted  on  fleet  horses,  and  despite  the  rapidity 
with  which  he  advanced  they  carried  in  every  di- 
rection the  tidings  of  his  coining.  Tlu-re  was  rea- 
son to  believe,  he  said,  that  several  of  these  men 
thus  disguised  were  officers  of  the  Confederate 
army  visiting  their  homes  and  families  on  brief 
furloughs,  or  possibly  sent  thither  for  the  pur- 
pose of  watching  the  movements  of  the  cavalry, 
lie  urgently  recommended  tint  strict  orders  he 
issued  that  all  men  found  within  the  lines  of  the 
advancing  force  be  arrested  ami  tried  by  drum- 
head court-martial  as  spies.  The  colonel  was 
a man  of  much  political  influence  at  home,  and 


his  opinions  and  recommendations — good, 
or  ab'tird — could  be  treated  only  with  tiefer*-ii,-,.' 
The  War  Department  issued  no  new  order-,  i 
the  colonel  was  authorized  by  a letter,  sent  n;;j. 
in  a few  days,  to  make  all  example  if  neet-eci 
of  Confederate  spies,  but  lie  was  warned  to 
ercise  caution  in  the  matter,  and  be  sure  tint 
the  per.-ions  taken  in  civilian  dress  or  other 
guise  were  /lonti  frle  officers  of  the  Uonfcdr.o 
service,  and  within  our  lines  for  treasonable  ,,, 
unlawful  purpose. 

\\  hen  liiis  letter  reached  the  colonel  he  wj.i 
commanding  a force  of  some  two  thousand  cava;n 
holding  the  gaps  of  the  Bull  Run  Mountains  :itl  j 
scouring  the  adjacent  country.  He  was  for  ti^ 
time  being  his  own  master,  and  vii  tuallv  in  viic-e 
of  a district  in  the  enemy’s  country  For  t\,|r,  ,] 
Graham,  his  superior  in  both  rank  anil  (>x [»r: 
ence,  disappointed  at  the  failure  of  his  expeilm..,, 
and  attributing  much  of  his  lack  of  sinv— . t„ 
the  junior’s  delays,  had  gladly  left  him  at  Tim/, 
fare,  while  he  with  nearly  three  thousand  sab:.-* 
at  his  heels  went  clattering  off  to  Front  Roui  in 
pursuit  of  Mosbv. 

An  ardent  patriot  was  the  soldier  left  1..1  ;•  • 
Treason  was  to  him  a tiling  to  be  made  odi  -c 
and  no  man,  woman,  or  child  whose  NVtiipnt 
were  with  the  Siuthern  troops  could  l»e  unvti.i-  g 
less  than  a traitor,  and  a menace  to  the  s-ocorirv 
of  the  state.  Nothing  short  of  summary  n-i ... 
lion  was.  in  his  private  opinion,  the  proper  m. 

od  of  convincing  such  people  of  the  c: 

their  wavs.  It  boded  ill  for  tite  alreadv 
afflicted  household  at  Hopewell  Gap  that  t h- . 
should  find  themselves  all  of  a sudden 
under  the  surveillance  of  a soldier  whose  ,.  ■/ 
was  bmhitig  with  zeal  to  uphold  the  supi-mui 
of  the  law,  but  who  preferred  to  crush  the  re- 
bellion by  extreme  measures  at  the  fin-side  raiiter 
than  to  face  it  in  the  field. 

And  now,  while  Graham  was  beyond  comri,  ;-.i. 
cation  except  bv  courier,  there  earn-  to  \V,i->i. 
ington  a genuine  surprise  in  the  shape  of  a pc. 
agiapli  ill  his  second  it  pm  t — a brief  stHtin  >ri 
sent  from  White  J’lains — of  the  i e«ult  of  hi-  doit.; 
at  the  gaps  alter  the  escape  of  Moshy.  Th<e< 
had,  indeed,  been  some  spirited  cavalry,  fit'  ::  i 
in  hi' col iimn,  and  an  entire  battalion  of  Vi  . i u: 
troopers  had  been  cut  off,  surrounded,  tilnl  cap- 
tured near  Groveton.  Oiptaill  Dayton,  who  s.is 
still  in  Washington,  was  Inn m-ulv  l * Z 

get  her  with  two  .lei  '--v  legislators,  to  the  office 
of  the  adjutant-general. 

“Listen  to  tins,"  said  that  perplexed  fiir.vtl-.-e 
ary,  “and  toil  me.  if  you  can,  what  it  mean-: 

“*I  deem  it  tnv  duty  to  add,’  writes  ('..'.in-! 
Graham,  after  detailing  his  capture  of  ti  e — 
Virginia  cavalry  between  Groveton  and  ll.n  . 
ket,  ‘ that  this  suece>s  was  mainly  due  luffs'- 1.— 
sence  of  in v former  regimental  comrade.  : « 

Major  Frank  Kearny,  of  the  Nr*  Jr--., 

who,  having  a brief  leave  of  absence,  j.iin-i  ra- 
fts a volunteer  at  < Vntrcville.  and  hi-  o 
ami  intricate  knowledge  of  the  roads  etnri-'-i 
him  to  plan  and  carry  out  the  surrimo-vn:  <■! 
the  rebel  force.  It  wa«  he  who  guided  ti.*- 1 ' 
ing  column  to  tln-ir  rear;  and  the  officer*  hi.  > 
in  praise  of  the  brilliant  and  daring  manir-  i'i 
which  he  led  the.  charge  that  broke  their  b--' 
Now,  gentlemen,  who  can  explain  this  freak 
Major  Keanu's;  and  who  can  tell  where  to  f.:.i 
him?” 

There  was  a moment  of  wondering  siidtee, 
then  Captain  Dayton  spoke: 

“I  believe  I can.  sir.” 


XYI I. 


The  night  of  Frank  Kearny’s  sudden  tw 
pearaiu-e  at  Hopewell  was  one  that  Lucy  Arms- 
tead has  never  yet  forgotten.  Prohahly  sji* 
never  will.  For  a few  moments  after  asking  the 
abrupt  question  alxnit  the  officer  who  lud  just 
ridden  away,  he  stood  in  silence,  gazing  into  the 
darkness,  as  though  longing  to  see  the  man  once 
more.  He  was  breathing  heavily,  as  though 
wearied  by  recent  exertion,  and  the  sigh  wim 
which  he  turned  aside  spoke  of  utter  dejection. 
Anxiously  site  scanned  his  face,  but  his  ere* 
seemed  to  avoid  hers.  Then,  as  though  nerved 
to  sudden  action,  he  quickly  stepped  to  the 
wav,  and  stood  one  moment  listening-  W# 


he  abruptly  spoke : 

“ 1 left  my  horse  at  the  foot  of  the  path way 
leading  dow  n through  the  wood.  May  I ask  yon 
to  send  Noise  for  him  ? And  now  I have  busine« 
of  importance  with  the  Judge.  Can  I see  him  ' 

“ He  will  be  rejoiced  to  see  you — but — you  look 
so  worn,  so  ill ! Have  you  not  overtaxed  your 
strength?  Is  there  not  grave  hazard  in  comb's 
hither?” 

“I  came  because  I could  not  live  and  not  look 
upon  your  face  again.  Even  though  I know  now 
that  it  is  ns  you  said — there  was  another— I h»- 
to  come.  Now  I have  seen.  I must  go.  T1'6 
minutes'  talk  with  your  lather  will  be  euougli- 
tifid  then — it  is  good-by.”  ,. 

He  half  turned  toward  the  house,  then  ac 
n tiering,  and  here  1" 


lust  look  into  her  eyes 
than  he 


to  w here  she  stood 
b.-nt  as  though  f< 

The  sight  of  her  sweet  pale  face, 
pathetic,  and  vet  so  lovelv,  was  tm... 
could  hear.  lie  had  left  her  when  weak,  by'1"'- 
down  with  wounds,  illness,  and  sorrow,  ^ 
turned  to  her  stalwart,  bearded,  a model  " ■' 
di.-tiy  grace  and  strength;  yet  his  voice  wa-  ‘ 
of  a weight  of  trouble  that  wore  heavily  upon  u _ 
His  eyes  gazed  one  instant  into  hers. 
though  utterly  overcome  by  the  force  and' 
lneiu-e  of  his  love,  he  suddenly  clasped  her  m 
strong  arms,  and  straining  her  slender  form  ^ 
breast,  his  lips  rained  kiss  after  kiss  ul>0!\ 
rippling  hair  an 
God!  how  I loved  you  I"  w-as 
cry;  and  then,  almost  rudely,  he  cast  nc  11 
him,  turned  sharply  away,  and  hastened  f11 

For  a few  moments  she  staid  there, 
against  tiie  outf-po-t.  breathless,  startle  . 
unnerved.  Not  until  she  could  regain  net 
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control  did  she  attempt  to  enter  the  hall.  Then, 
sending  Hannah  for  Noise  with  orders  to  bring 
Mr.  Kearny's  horse  from  the  lower  field,  she  shut 
herself  in  her  room.  She  could  hear  the  voices 
of  the  two  men  before  she  closed  the  door : her 
father's,  so  weak  and  broken,  apparently  in  vehe- 
ment protest ; her  lover’s,  deep,  strong,  earnest,  vet 
with  such  weariness  and  sorrow  in  it.  Then 
suddenly  the  door  closed  heavily ; spurred  boot- 
heels  clinked  through  the  hall  and  descended 
the  steps,  where  there  was  brief  pause  and  a word 
with  Nelse.  Then  hoof-beats  in  the  yard  below, 
down  the  neglected  drive,  out  to  the  road  beyond, 
and  he  was  gone — gone  without  another  word  to 
her.  She  sat  there  in  her  cold  dark  room,  shiv- 
ering. Then  Nelse’s  voice  was  heard  calling  her 
name,  and  she  knew  her  father  had  need  of  her. 
Down  the  stairs  she  found  the  old  darky  with 
hia  eyes  fairly  starting  from  his  head,  holding 
out  to  her  half  a dozen  treasury  notes — money 
such  as  he  had  never  seen,  yet  well  imagined  the 
value  of — that  had  been  thrust  into  his  hands  as 
the  major  rode  away ; and  in  the  study  she  found 
her  father,  seated  before  his  open  fire-place, 
trembling,  agitated,  and  vainly  striving  to  read 
a letter  by  the  flickering  light,  while  in  the  torn 
envelope  on  the  tuble  by  his  side  she  could  see 
a packet  of  similar  treasury  notes,  left,  evidently, 
by  the  same  lavish  hand. 

“ Read  it  for  me,  daughter ; I cannot,”  he  said, 
feebly.  “ He  has  been  most  kind,  most  thought- 
ful, but  of  course  he  could  not  be  made  to  un- 
derstand that  it  is  all  out  of  the  question — out 
of  the  question.  We  can  accept  no  man’s  bouu- 
ty,  much  less  one  of  that  uniform.” 

Obediently  she  took  the  sheet,  and  sitting  at 
his  feet,  where  the  fire-light  fell  upon  the  page, 
she  read  these  lines : 

‘“I  write  because  it  may  be  impossible  to  see 
you — impossible  to  explain.  No  words  can  tell 
you  the  depth  of  my  gratitude  for  the  tender 
care  and  the  infinite  kindness  shown  me  under 
your  roof.  I dare  not  conjecture  what  it  may 
have  cost  or  may  yet  cost  you  among  your  own 
people.  In  kind,  it  will  be  beyond  my  power  to 
repay  you,  nor  do  I know  that  in  any  wav  such 
repayment  can  adequately  be  made ; but,  my 
kind  and  generous  host,  it  is  necessary  for  my 
own  peace  of  mind  that  in  some  wav  i attempt 
to  show  my  appreciation.  Forgive  this  intrusion 
into  your  personal  affairs.  I could  not  but  know 
that  the  very  necessaries  of  life  are  hard  to  lx; 
obtained  even  where  money  was  in  abundance, 
and  I am  tortured  by  a fear  that  your  means 
have  been  grievously  straitened  by  the  unhap- 
py strife  between  the  sections.  This  money 
burns  my  hand.  I implore  you  to  take  it,  use 
it,  consider  it  a loan  if  you  will  not  otherwise 
accept  it.  I ask  it  for  your  own  sake,  for  Hen- 
ry’s sake,  nay,  more,  for  the  sake  of  her  whose 
name  I cannot  breathe  without  a blessing,  whose 
— whose — ’ ” 

She  hesitated,  her  head  drooped  lower,  a wave 
of  color  surged  up  over  the  lovely  face,  and  hid- 
ing it  from  his  eyes,  she  held  forth  the  letter 
with  shaking  hand. 

“ I — I cannot  read  it  further.  There  is  only  a 
little  more.” 

He  took  it  slowly,  waiting  until  he  could  brush 
the  moisture  from  his  eyes.  Presently  she  rose 
from  her  Btooping  posture,  lighted  a candle  and 
placed  it  by  his  side,  then  quickly  sped  from  the 
room.  Slowly  he  found  the  place  where  she  had 
ceased. 


“ — whose  welfare  and  happiness  must  ever, 
henceforth,  outweigh  any  earthly  consideration 
except  the  duty  I owe  to  my  country.  Sir,  though 
she  has  taught  me  its  utter  hopelessness,  l love 
your  daughter,  and  shall  love  her  to  my  life’s 
end.” 

An  hour  later,  when  she  stole  noiselessly  into 
the  room,  the  old  gentleman  was  sitting  there  in 
the  flickering  light,  almost  as  she  had  left  itim. 
He  had  extinguished  the  candle,  for  candles  were 
already  as  precious  and  scarce  as  the  coarse  cur- 
rency that  formed  the  one  circulating  medium  in 
the  country  towns.  Kearny’s  letter  was  still  in  his 
hand,  and  on  the  table  by  his  side  was  the  pack- 
age of  treasury  notes,  unbroken.  She  bent  and 
kissed  his  forehead  and  the  gray  curling  locks 
above,  but  said  no  word. 

“ Daughter,”  he  presently  spoke,  “you  will  find 
some  large  envelopes  in  the  lower  drawer  of  my 
desk.  Give  me  one,  dear.” 

Silently  she  obeyed  him.  Then  he  took  the 
“greenbacks,”  still  in  unbroken  package  and 
more  than  half  hidden  in  what  remained  of  the 
torn  wrapper,  carefully  stowed  the  entire  packet 
away  in  the  heavy,  lawver-like  envelope  she  gave 
him,  then  asked  for  light,  his  heavy  seal  and  the 
wax  from  their  nook  in  the  old-fashioned  desk. 
Sealing  the  packet  with  practised  yet  tremulous 
hand,  he  then  carefully  “ docketed”  the  thick  pa- 
per with  the  date  and  tlte  major’s  name,  then 
looked  up  into  her  eyes. 

“He  meant  well,  dear.  It  was  natural  that  lie 
should  seek  some  way  to  l>e  of  service  to  us,  hut 
we  cannot  touch  his  money  — we  Armisteads. 
Hide  it  somewhere  where  it  will  he  safe  until 
it  can  be  returned  to  him  by  trusty  hands.  He 
will  not  come  again,  daughter;  he  will  not  come 
again." 

That  night,  when  Hannah  knocked  twice  at 
the  door  of  her  young  mistress  and  could  get 
no  answer,  she  softly  entered  and  found  her, 
not  asleep,  but  lying  on  the  little  white  bed, 
sobbing  as  though  her  heart  would  break. 

Stirring  trumpet  calls  roused  the  echoes  of  the 
heights  at  early  dawn,  and  when  the  little  house- 
hold peered  from  the  windows  they  found  the 
fields  at  the  foot  of  the  slope  all  alive  with 
horsemen  in  light  blue  overcoats.  For  two  days 
there  remained  in  camp  there  a force  of  perhaps 
three  squadrons ; while  others,  apparently  of  the 
same  regiment,  were  posted  high  up  in  the  Gap 
or  patrolled  the  roads  to  north  and  south.  The 
commanding  officer,  with  others,  twice  called  at 
the  homestead  and  asked  to  see  the  Judge,  and 
as  he  was  too  feeble  and  ilLtoJ)e  disturbed,  they 
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inquired  on  their  second  visit  for  “the  lady  of 
the  house,”  whom  Hannah  vainly  sought  to  ex- 
cuse. Miss  Armistead  would  gladly  have  avoided 
an  interview,  but  the  lieutenant -colonel  com- 
manding sent  up  his  card,  and  courteously  re- 
quested that  she  would  see  him,  as  he  had  or- 
ders to  communicate  to  some  responsible  member 
of  the  family.  Determined  to  shield  her  father 
from  every  possible  annoyance,  she  descended  the 
stairs  and  found  her  visitors  standing  in  the  hall 
It  was  late  in  the  afternoon,  and  the  light  was  dim. 

“ Will  you  step  into  the  sitting-room  ?”  she 
said.  “ The  servant  should  have  shown  you  there. 
We  have  no  parlor." 

“The  servant  did  so,  madam,”  said  the  elder 
of  the  two  officers,  “ but  explained  that  she  had 
no  light,  and  we  did  not  wisii  to  intrude  more 
than  was  absolutely  necessary.  I called  earlier 
in  the  day,  but  was  unsuccessful;  now  I had  no 
choice  but  to  persist.  Pardon  me,  may  I ask 
who  it  is  whom  I have  the  honor  of  addressing?” 

The  ■ lieutenant-colonel  was  a stately  gentle- 
man of  over  fifty  years,  and  he  spoke  with  a 
slightly  foreign  accent.  It  was  evident  that  he 
wished  to  behave  with  all  the  consideration  and 
courtesy  possible,  and  Miss  Armistead  failed  to 
experience  the  feeling  of  repugnance  which,  a 
year  or  two  before,  she  was  sure  would  mani- 
fest itself  at  the  appearance  of  a “ Yankee.” 
She  answered  coldly,  as  became  a daughter  of 
Virginia,  yet  she  lik;-d  the  old  soldier's  manner. 

“I  am  Miss  Armistead,”  she  answered.  “My 
father  is  in  feeble  health,  and  I seek  to  spare 
him  any  care  or  worry.  Did  I understand  you 
to  say  that  you  had  orders  to  earry  out,  and  that 
they  concerned  us  in  any  way  ?” 

“I  deeply  regret  that  such  is  the  case.  Miss 
Armistead” — and  both  officers  were  evidently 
trying  to  see  as  much  of  the  fair  face  before 
them  as  the  dim  light  permitted.  “Orders  which 
are  imperative  in  their  tone  have  reached  me 
this  day  from  the  officer  commanding  all  the 
Union  forces  now  serving  in  this  neighborhood. 
He  has  information,  lie  says,  that  several  officers 
of  the  Southern  army,  whose  homes  are  in  Fau- 
quier and  Prince  William  counties,  are  now  some- 
where about  here.  One  has  already  been  found, 
and  among  those  believed  to  be  hiding  near  at 
hand  is  Captain  Henry  Armistead,  of  Stuart's 
cavalry — your  brother,  I fear.  It  is  most  dis- 
tressing to  me  to  have  to  communicate  this  to 
one  so  young,  so  fair,  so  apparently  unprotected,” 
went  on  the  gallant  old  dragoon,  “ but  I am  or- 
dered to  make  strict  search  and  to  maintain  a 
vigilant  guard  over  the  premises.” 

Lucy’s  heart  sank  within  her.  She  knew  how 
it  would  affect  her  father — it  was  her  one  thought 
now.  She  dreaded  to  think  of  the  risk  Henry 
would  run  if,  despite  the  verbal  caution  she  had 
charged  Falconer  to  give  him,  lie  obeyed  the 
summons  in  the  letter  she  had  earlier  written. 
Resistance,  protestation,  she  knew,  would  be  use- 
less. Frankness  and  courtesy  might  disarm  even 
the  enemy  when  lie  came  in  such  courtly  shape 
as  that  before  her. 

" I thank  you  for  the  consideration  you  show 
us,  sir,”  was  therefore  her  reply.  " My  brother 
is  not  here,  if  my  word  will  suffice  and  save  my 
father’s  privacy  from  disturbance ; but  there  shall 
be  no  hiuderance  to  making  your  search  as  thor- 
ough as  you  deem  necessary.  When  will  you  be- 
gin?” 

“ That,  at  least,  I reserve  to  myself,  Miss  Armis- 
tead.  Mv  orders  did  not  say  immediate  search, 
and — it  shall  be  at  vour  convenience.  My  sen- 
tries, of  course,  were  early  posted  so  that  none 
could  pass  in  or  out ; ami  if  you  will  kindly  sav 
how  soon  we  may  begin — I fear  it  must  be  this 
evening — I will  myself  be  present,  and  von  can 
rest  assured  that  no  intrusion  will  afterward  be 
allowed.  Who  are  you,  sir?”  he  said,  sharply, 
and  turned  in  evident  indignation  upon  a dis- 
tinguished-looking officer  who  had  suddenly  ap- 
peared at  the  doorway.  “ I gave  orders  that  no 
officer  or  nmn  was  to  enter  here  without  my  au- 
thority. I do  not  know  your  face.  What  is  your 
regiment?” 

“The  New  Jersey,  colonel,”  responded 

the  officer,  saluting,  “ which  will  account  for  my 
not  knowing  that  you  had  given  such  orders.  I 
am  Captain  Dayton,  sir,  and  have  just  arrived 
from  Washington.  These  papers  will  explain 
the  object  of  mv  journey,  but,  as  it  is  too  dark 
for  you  to  read  them,  let  me  say  briefly  that  I 
aiu  sent  to  find  Major  Kearny,  who  is  believed  to 
have  accompanied  your  command,  and  whom  I 
hoped  to  hear  of  here  at  Judge  Armistead’s.” 

Lucy  started  at  the  mention  of  the  name,  and 
stepped  forward  where  she  could  more  distinctly 
see  the  new-comer. 

“ Mr. — Major  Kearny  was  here  two  nights  ago, 
for  not  more  than  ten  minutes,”  she  answered,  in 
low  tone. 

“ And  he  went  back  to  Washington  or  Alexan- 
dria the  next  morning,  captain,”  said  the  field- 
offieer.  “ I saw  him  start.” 

In  deep  and  evident  disappointment  the  stran- 
ger paused  a moment.  “ Then  my  errand  is  fruit- 
less,” lie  said,  as  he  slowly  turned  away.  “ My 
escort  is  tired  with  a long  day’s  ride,  colonel, 
and,  with  your  permission,  we  wiil  bivouac  beside 
your  command.” 

“ Bv  all  means,  sir,  bv  all  means.  I will  ac- 
company you  now.  Miss  Armistead,  a thousand 
regrets  for  my  unavoidable  intrusion.  I will  leave 
my  adjutant  to  receive  your  answer,”  and  bow- 
ing low,  the  courteous  old  soldier  took  his  leave. 

An  hour  later,  in  silence  and  with  every  exer- 
tion of  gentleness  and  consideration,  the  search- 
ing party — an  officer  with  half  a dozen  men — 
ransacked  every  room  in  the  house  from  garret 
to  cellar,  with  two  exceptions.  The  colonel  for- 
bade their  entering  Miss  Armistead’s  or  that  of 
her  father,  by  whose  side  she  had  taken  her 
place.  Underneath  the  window  other  soldiers — 
two  officers,  apparently — were  talking  in  low  but 
excited  tones.  What  she  heard  nearly  froze  the 
blood  in  her  veins. 

■ “ I tell  vou  it  is  true.  He  was  found  dead  as 

le 


a door  nail,  shot  through  the  heart,  and  there’s 
no  doubt  that  Kearny  was  ihe  murderer.  That's 
what  they  want  him  for.” 

[to  UR  OONTINURK.] 


THE  NEW  SENATOR  FROM 
DELAWARE. 

Anthony  IIiugins,  the  first  Republican  United 
States  Senator  from  Delaware,  was  born  in  Red 
Lion  Hundred,  New  Castle  County,  that  State,  on 
October  1,  1840.  He  entered  upon  a five  years’ 
course  at  Newark  Academy  and  Delaware  Col- 
lege ut  the  age  of  thirteen,  nud  in  the  niitmnn  of 
1858  entered  Yale  College,  from  which  lie  was 
graduated  in  1861  with  the  degree  of  A.B. 
During  the  two  succeeding  years  he  attended  the 
Harvard  Law  School.  He  read  law  under  Wil- 
liam C.  Spri  anck  in  Wilmington,  and  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  New  Castle  County  bar  in  May, 
1864.  In  September,  1864,  lie  entered  into  part- 
nership with  Edward  G.  Bradford,  of  Wilming- 
ton, who  was  afterward  appointed  United  States 
District  Judge  for  Delaware.  About  the  same 
time  Mr.  Higgins  was  appointed  Deputy  Attor- 
ney-General for  Delaware  under  Attorney-Gener- 
al Jacob  Moork.  Mr.  Higgins  was  appointed 
United  States  District  Attorney  for  Delaware  in 
1869  by  President  Grant,  which  office  lie  held 
until  1876,  and  since  then  lias  devoted  himself 
exclusively  to  his  large  clientage. 

The  Senator-elect’s  first  apjtearanee  in  politics 
was  in  1863,  when  he  championed  the  cause  of 
Nathanikl  B.  Smithkrs,  the  Union  Republican 
candidate  for  Congress.  Mr.  Smithkrs  was  elect- 
ed, and  during  that  campaign  Mr.  Higgins  at- 
tracted general  attention  by  his  brilliant  oratory. 
Mr.  Smithkrs  was  also  a candidate  in  the  late 
Senatorial  race,  and  ran  well  notwithstanding  his 
fourscore  years. 

The  most  notable  achievement  of  Mr.  Higgins 
at  the  bar  was  his  successful  defence  of  William 
Nkal,  a negro  ravisher,  in  1881.  Neal  had  been 
convicted  and  sentenced  to  be  hanged,  but  his 
counsel  appealed  the  case  to  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court  on  the  ground  that  no  colored 
men  were  allowed  to  serve  on  Delaware  juries, 
and  thereby  won  a reversal  and  new  trial.  Nkal 
was  subsequently  acquitted.  The  case  attracted 
wide-spread  attention  at  the  time. 

Mr.  Higgins  is  a man  of  pleasant  address.  He 
resides  at  834  Market  Street,  in  Wilmington, 
which  is  directly  opposite  to  the  residence  of  his 
colleague,  Senator  Gray.  The  Senator-elect  is  a 
bachelor,  and  his  sister  is  mistress  of  his  home. 

He  will  succeed  Eli  Saulsbury  in  the  Upper 
House  of  Congress,  the  latter  having  represented 
Delaware  for  eighteen  successive  years.  After 
the  4th  of  next  March,  Delaware,  for  the  first  time 
since  1853,  will  be  represented  in  the  Senate  by 
a person  who  is  not  a Bayard  nor  a Salisbury, 
or  who  is  any  way  affiliated  with  either  dynasty. 
In  religious  belief  the  Senator-elect  is  a Presby- 
terian. 


THE  WEST  SIDE. 

Tiikrk  is  nothing  in  the  history  of  Manhattan 
Island  more  surprising  than  the  suddenness  with 
which  a new  city,  in  itself  no  mean  city,  lias 
arisen,  not  exactly  in  its  “midst,”  but  on  one 
side  of  it.  Those  persons  who  bought  laud  be- 
tween the  Central  Park  and  the  Hudson  River 
when  the  Central  Park  was  laid  out  supposed, 
and  had  warrant  in  the  growth  of  the  city  for 
supposing,  that  within  a decade  their  purchases 
would  he  in  demand  for  building.  In  fact  a quar- 
ter of  a century  elapsed  before  they  were  able  to 
sell,  except  to  other  speculative  persons  like  them- 
selves, whose  patience  and  whose  purses  had  not 
been  exhausted  by  the  steady  drain  of  taxes  and 
assessments.  For  many  years  before  the  build- 
ing of  the  elevated  roads  these  investors  looked 
to  rapid  transit  as  their  deliverance,  and  the  main 
impulse  to  the  building  of  these  roads  came  from 
them.  But  it  was  some  years  after  the  roads  were 
constructed  before  they  had  much  effect  upon  the 
development  of  the  west  side.  It  still  languished 
after  tiie  east  side  had  been  almost  solidly  built 
up  from  the  City  Hall  to  Harlem.  Even  five  years 
ago  the  “ original  apartment  house”  of  Mr.  Fjcnn's 
sketch  was  the  typical  building  of  the  region.  The 
owners,  once  sanguine,  but  now  saddened  with 
hope  deferred,  were  seriously  concerned  about  the 
dispossession  of  the  lawless  and  warlike  squat- 
ters, when  the  advancing  wave  of  civilization 
broke  over  the  west  side,  and  the  squatter’s  villa 
is  now  in  as  rapid  progress  of  extinction  as  the 
North  American  bison. 

For  when  the  development  of  the  West  Side  did 
begin  it  began  in  earnest,  and  for  the  last  five 
years  it  lias  been  the  centre  of  the  building  ac- 
tivity of  the  island.  As  regards  its  appearance 
it  is  perhaps  fortunate  that  its  development  was 
delayed  so  long.  Ten  years  earlier  we  should 
have  had  repeated  over  a new  expanse  those 
roofless  rows  of  arid  brown  that  border  the  resi- 
dential streets  from  Washington  Square  to  Cen- 
tral Park.  Five  years  earlier  the  West  Side  would 
have  fallen  a prey  to  the  short-lived  fashion  of 
Queen  Anne,  and  unhappily  the  results  of  fash- 
ion are  more  durable  iu  architecture  than  they 
are  in  millinery.  It  was  the  misfortune  of  the 
older  part  of  New  York  that  nobody’s  house  was 
designed  for  him,  and  this  misfortune  went  much 
deeper  than  the  monotony  of  street  fronts  that 
it  caused,  depressing  as  this  was.  There  was  no 
more  character  in  the  interior  than  in  the  exte- 
rior of  the  houses,  so  far  as  the  work  of  the  build- 
er went.  When  you  knew  where  what  the  adver- 
tisements compendiously  described  as  a “4  st., 
li.  s.,  b.  s.,  20  ft.”  was,  and  whether  or  not  it  was 
in  good  repair,  you  knew  all  nbqut  it.  It  was  ns 
much  a staple  article,  and  as  little  subject  to  ir- 
regularities arising  from  the  personal  equation, 
as  a bushel  of  wheat  of  a certain  grade.  It  suit- 
ed fairly  what  its  builders  took  to  be  the  normal 
New  York  family,  but  it  did  not  suit  anv  partic- 
ular family  exactly.  An  architect  was  regarded 


as  an  expensive  and  somewhat  costly  superfluity 
for  a dwelling-house,  and  the  speculative  builder 
had  things  all  his  own  wav.  He  knew  that  there 
was  a steady  demand  for  the  kind  of  house  that 
he  knew  how  to  (dan  and  build,  and  he  knew  that 
variation  was  dangerous. 

It  is  by  no  means  to  be  inferred  that  the  specu- 
lative builder  has  altogether  abdicated  his  archi- 
tectural functions  on  the  west  side,  but  a change 
has  come  over  his  works.  As  twenty  years  ago 
he  shunned  difference,  so  now  he  slums  conform- 
ity. Whereas  each  house  in  a tow  of  half  a 
dozen  below  Fiftieth  Street  is  the  counterpart  of 
every  other,  above  Sixtieth  an  evident  effort  is 
made  to  make  it  unlike  every  other  The  specu- 
lative builder,  when  lie  does  his  own  designing, 
gives  evidence  that  he  has  seen  the  dwellings 
that  have  been  designed  by  artistic  architects, 
and  also  that  he  has  seen  without  studying  them. 
The  features  introduced  bv  them  when  repro- 
duced by  him  are  burlesqued;  and  when  these 
features  are  transferred,  in  tiie  greatest  profusion 
ami  variety  of  which  he  is  capable;  to  a row-  of 
three -storied  sixteen-foot  dwellings,  the  effect 
upon  the  beholder  is  confusing  and  distressing, 
and  was  accurately  expressed  by  one  beholder 
who  declared  that  such  a row  of  houses  made 
him  sea-sick.  It  is  not  always  easy  to  decide  be- 
tween the  latter  and  the  former  state  of  the  spec- 
ulative builder.  But  the  general  aspect  of  the 
West  Side  is  so  distinct  an  advance  upon  the  gen- 
eral aspect  of  the  middle  city  that  w'e  ought  to 
take  the  reckless  and  restless  work,  if  we  must, 
along  with  the  thoughtful  and  beautiful  work, 
and  be  thankful. 

We  ought  to  be  especially  thankful  to  the  own- 
er and  the  architect  of  tiie  Dakota  apartment 
house  and  of  the  long  row  of  dwellings  to  the 
north  of  it.  These  edifices  were  the  pioneers  of 
the  building  on  the  west  side,  and  they  set  an  ex- 
ample worthy  to  be  followed  of  domestic  archi- 
tecture that  has  attained  animation  ami  variety 
without  losing  sobriety  and  repose.  It  is  not  a 
little  singular,  hv-the-way,  that  “ Central  Park 
West,”  as  Eighth  Avenue  alongside  of  the  Park 
is  officially  called,  should  have  lagged  behind 
the  march  of  improvement,  and  should  still  he 
bordered  almost  exclusively  with  vacant  lots. 
The  street  next  most  conspicuous,  as  the  connect- 
ing avenue  between  Central  Park  and  tiie  River- 
side Drive,  is  Seventy-second  Street,  and  this  is 
not  fairly  representative  of  the  new  city.  The 
houses  are  for  the  most  part  built  of  cut  stone, 
they  are  larger  and  costlier  than  those  that  give 
its  character  to  the  quarter,  and  they  are  not  so 
well  designed.  Matty  of  them  exhibit  the  specu- 
lative builder  in  his  maddest  mood,  and  the  best 
of  them  are  by  no  means  to  be  compared  to  the 
best  of  the  brick  bouses  in  West  End  (Eleventh) 
Avenue  and  in  the  streets  that  open  into  it.  It 
is  a pity  that  so  important  a thorough fu re,  and 
one  from  which  transient  visitors  are  apt  to  de- 
rive their  impressions  of  the  west  side,  should, 
as  a whole,  present  so  strongly  the  aspect  of  vul- 
gar pretentiousness.  The  " facade  treatment” 
noted  hv  Mr.  Fknn  is  perhaps  the  most  notewor- 
thy piece  of  architecture  the  street  lias  to  show, 
and  the  clever  device  of  a heraldic  beast  with  a 
wing  displayed  against  either  wall,  to  mask  the 
transition  from  a square  to  a rounded  corner,  its 
most  successful  feature.  But  even  here  the  treat- 
ment leaves  much  to  be  desired,  as  may  be  seen 
in  the  illustration,  and  as  can  be  seen  much  more 
clearly  in  the  actual  buildings,  with  those  parts 
restored  which  the  artist  has  judiciously  omitted. 

Indeed  one  may  sa  v in  general  that  the  impres- 
sion Mr.  Fknn’s  drawings  make  of  the  architect- 
ure of  the  West  Side  is  more  favorable  than  that 
made  by  the  buildings  themselves,  not  merely  be- 
cause the  objects  depicted  are  “ helped”  by  his 
pencil,  but  also  because  they  are  selected.  The 
better  architecture  is  not  commonly  an  architect- 
ure of  harmonious  facades,  but  of  “ bits”  and 
“ features” — a thing  more  or  less  of  shreds  and 
patches.  There  are  exceptions  to  this  rule,  and 
the  most  striking  of  them  is  furnished  bv  the  two 
groups  of  houses,  one  at  the  corner  of  West  End 
Avenue  and  Seventy-third  Street,  and  one  at  the 
comer  of  West  End  Avenue  and  Seventy-fifth 
Street.  Of  one  of  these  groups  the  illustration 
shows  the  sky-line,  ami  of  the  other  the  corner 
house.  They  are  obviously  the  work  of  the  same 
architect,  and  conspicuous  not  alone  among  tin' 
dwellings  of  the  west  side,  but  among  the  exam- 
ples of  domestic  architecture  in  New  York  and 
in  the  United  States,  for  careful,  thoughtful,  and 
successful  design.  The  material  of  the  walls  is 
a dark  rough  brick,  and  the  withdrawal  of  the 
joints  gives  a texture  to  the  surface  that  pressed 
brick  visibly  needs.  The  wrought  work  is  of 
dark  brown  stone,  and  the  cornices  and  parapets 
of  copper,  shown  and  treated  as  metal,  while 
steep  and  emphatic  roofs  of  heavy  tile  crown  the 
fronts.  The  features  are  not  huddled  or  con- 
fused, nnd  each  is  wrought  out  with  skilful  and 
successful  care.  The  chateaux  of  the  Loire  have 
not  inspired  anv  contemporary  designer  to  better 
purpose  or  to  a more  charming  result.  The  dem- 
onstration these  works  convey  that  it  is  possible 
in  a row  of  “speculation  houses”  to  avoid  both 
monotony  and  restlessness,  and  to  achieve  har- 
mony and  elegance,  ought  not  to  be  lost  upon  the 
future  builders  of  the  West  Side. 

But  the  most  grateful  impression  made  by  the 
West  Side  has  little  to  do  with  the  merits  of  its 
architecture.  It  is  manifestly  and  emphatically 
u city  of  homes.  The  need  for  which  New  York 
{►hilanthropists  have  vainly  sought  it  remedy,  and 
of  which  Philadelphians  have  persistently  pointed 
out  the  existence,  has  been  in  good  part  supplied 
by  the  efforts  of  builders  who  were  deeply  uncon- 
scious of  any  philanthropic  purpose.  The  builders 
of  the  West  Side  have  enabled  New-Yorkers  who 
neither  were  nor  expected  to  be  rich  to  look  for- 
ward with  confidence  to  owning  their  own  homes 
within  tiie  limits  of  Manhattan  Island.  This  so- 
cial and  civic  advantage  would  he  worth  attain- 
ing even  if  the  speculative  builder  had  deformed 
every  one  of  the  edifices  hv  which  it  was  offered. 
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SAN  RAFAEL  AND  THE  GOLDEN 
GATE. 


California,  the  land  of  sunshine  ami  fruit 
ami  flowers ; the  poor  man’s  paradise  ami 
the  tourist’s  wonder!  Whence  the  name  t In 
].i3S  no  less  a man  than  Cortez  gave  it  to  the 
peninsula,  the  word  having  been  first  used  in  the 
beginning  of  that  century  in  a romance  of  cliiv 
alrv.  It  designated  an  island  lying  “on  the  right 
hand  of  the  Indies,  very  near  to  the  terrestrial  par- 
adise,” which  was  peopled  witli  dusky  Amazons, 
who  fought  their  battles  mounted  on  wild  beasts 
and  carried  weapons  of  gold  — the  only  metal 
found  on  the  island 

As  to  the  meaning  of  the  word  “ California” 
there  seems  to  he  no  crystallized  conclusion. 
Some  claim  its  derivation  from  the  Latin  words 
ml  tan  and  for/iar  (Spanish,  ca/ienfe  and /ornu'/<t), 
meaning  “hot  furnace,”  which  might  have  been 
suggested  both  bv  the  heat  and  the  Indian  sweat- 
houses.  But  whatever  its  verbal  origin,  Califor- 
nia means  rest  and  delight  and  ozone  and  pro- 
longed life  to  the  brick -bound,  furnace -dried 
people  of  the  Atlantic  and  Middle  States  who 
have  money  enough  to  travel.  It  is  the  natural 
home  of  the  dolce  non  far  nientr,  and  no  one  at 
peace  with  himself  and  the  world  should  die  there 
younger  than  a century.  Native  Spanish- Amer- 
icans nnd  Indians  ‘attain  to  a great  age  on  the 
Pacific  coast.  Cimox  Avilos,  living  in  187ft  at 
Todos  Santos  Bay,  is  said,  on  good  authority,  to 
have  been  one  of  the  military  guard  that  pre- 
sented arms  when  Padre  Junipero  Serra  raised 
the  cross  at  the  Mission  San  Diego,  in  July,  1769. 
The  veteran  had  been  a soldier  in  the  Spanish 
army  several  years  before  that  event,  so  that  in 
1873  he  was  at  least  125  years  old!  If  Saxon- 
Americans  die  suddenly  and  prematurely,  it  is 
because  of  fast  living  and  over-hard  working. 
The  temperature  of  the  coast  is  so  equable  as  to 
demand  no  change  of  residence  for  comfortable 
existence  throughout  tin*  year ; the  result  is  that 
a man  mav  work  himself  and  eat  and  drink  him- 
self to  death  if  lie  pleases.  N'ot  a few  San  Fran- 
ciscans are  engaged  in  this  edifying  performance. 
Think  what  an  empire  is  this  “climate of  perpet- 
ual spring,”  as  Vancouver  called  California  one 
hundred  years  ago. 

Eight  hundred  miles  in  length,  by  190  miles  in 
width,  California  resembles  a long  parallelogram. 
Its  coast  line  numbers  1097  miles,  and  its  sur- 
face covers  157,000  square  miles,  or  more  than 
1 00,000,000  acres.  “ The  Yosemite  Valley  is  the 
only  scenery  in  America  coining  up  to  its  brag,” 
once  exclaimed  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson.  I am 
almost  impelled  to  exclaim  that  California  is  the 
only  <S tale  in  the  Union  coming  up  to  its  brag, 
Htnl  it  must  be  admitted  that  its  brag  is  loud  and 
continuous. 

Beautiful  as  is  much  of  California’s  coast,  there 
is  no  region  above  Santa  Barbara  comparable 
with  the  northern  boundary  of  San  Francisco 
Bay.  that  noble  and  extended  harbor  which  owes 
its  discovery  to  devoted  Franciscan  fathers,  whose 
twenty-one  missions  constitute  California's  sole 
claim  to  the  picturesque  in  architecture.  On 
leaving  Lower  California  to  carry  northward  the 
banner  of  the  holy  mother-church,  that  wonder- 
ful zealot,  Father  Junipero  Sf.rra,  received  or- 
ders from  the  Inspector-General  of  the  Spanish 
government  respecting  the  names  of  the  pro- 
posed missions.  The  saints  to  whose  patronage 
they  were  to  be  intrusted  were  carefully  select- 
ed from  the  calendar,  but  among  them  all  St. 
Francis  had  no  place.  Shocked  at  this  inexcus- 
able neglect,  Father  Junipero  exclaimed,  “ Is  not 
our  own  dear  father,  St.  Francis,  to  have  a mis- 
sion assigned  to  him  ?”  “ If  St.  Francis  wish 
a minion,  let  him  show  you  a good  port,  and 
then  it  wiU  bear  his  name,”  coolly  replied  the 

visihtdor. 

Northward  the  missionaries  journeyed  until  a 
splendid  bay  and  harbor  buret  upon  their  aston- 
ished sight.  Aloud  the  missionaries  cried,  “This, 
then  is  the  port  to  which  the  rhitador  referred, 
and  to  which  the  saint  has  led  us — blessed  be  his 


name  V 

Thus  was  San  Francisco  Bay  christened,  and 
the  year  that  gave  independence  to  the  American 
colonies  celebrated  the  founding  of  the  Mission 
Dolores  in  what  was  formerly  called  Yerba  Buena 
(Good  H**rl>),  and  what  is  now  San  Francisco. 

The  first  ship  to  enter  San  Francisco  Bay  was 
the  San  Carlo*,  which  sailed  through  the  strait 
on  the  night  of  August  5,  1775,  and,  after  anch- 
oring just  inside  the  bay,  on  the  next  morning 
found  good  moorings  under  the  shadow  of  an  in- 
viting island,  which  Captain  Ayala  named  Nuestra 
Sciiora  de  los  Angeles;  now  known  as  Angel  Isl- 
and— a government  reservation  used  as  a military 
post,  commanded  to-day  by  Colonel  William  F. 
Shafer,  of  the  First  United  States  Infantry. 

There  is  a report  that  Viscayno  entered  San 
Francisco  Bay  in  1603;  but  if  so,  why  has  he 
made  no  mention  of  so  wonderful  a harbor  on  a 
coast  where  there  are  so  few  harbors  5*  California 
has  but  two  landlocked  bays,  San  Francisco  and 
S.m  Diego. 

There  hangs  on  the  walls  of  the  Chamber  of 
San  Francisco’s  Board  of  Supervisors  a portrait 
of  Sir  Francis  Drake, 'the  first  Englishman  “ who 
ploughed  a furrow  round  the  world,”  the  first 
Saxon  to  visit  the  shores  of  California,  the  first 
pale. face  to  give  his  name  to  the  bay  where,  in 
1579,  he  anchored  for  thirty-six  days,  and  was 
received  by  the  natives  as  a superior  being.  That 
hav  lies  only  a few  miles  north  of  the  Golden 
Gate,  and  the  country  was  called  “New  Albion,” 
because  of  the  encircling  white  cliffs  that  re- 
minded Drake  of  old  England.  It  seems  strange 
that  the  great  navigator  should  have  failed  to 
discover  so  unique  and  splendid  ahaibor  as  lay 
south  of  him,  yet  there  is  nothing  to  prove  that 
he  did.  Moreover,  there  is  a tradition  to  the  ef- 
fect that  at  the  time  Drake  visited  California  a 
wall  of  adamantine  rock  separated  the  Golden 
Gate  from  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  that  this  wall 
fell  into  the  sea  at  the  stroke  of  a mighty  earth- 
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quake  which  convulsed  the  land  muuO  years 
later. 

What  became  of  the  waters  of  the  Sacramento 
and  San  Joaquin  rivers  '/  Prior  to  this  mighty 
convul-ioti  of  nature  tlu-V  sought  the  ocean 
through  the  Vajaro  Valley.' 

Before  Drake  left  thi-  region  he  eau^-.i  a post 

there,"  writes  his  chaplain  in  77 n IIVW  h'linnu- 
“as  also  of  her  Majesty’s  A successors’ 
right  A title  to  that  kingdom,  namely,  a plate 
of  brass,  fast  nailed  to  a great  A firm  post, 
whereon  is  engraven  her  Grace’s  name,  A the 
day  A year  of  our  arrival  there,  A of  the  free 
giving  up  of  the  province  A kingdom,  both  by 
the  King  A people,  into  her  Majesty’s  hands, 
together  with  her  Highness’s  picture  and  arms  in 
a piece  of  sixpence,  current  English  money,  show- 
ing  itself  by  a hole  made  on  purpose  through  the 
plate-  underneath  was  likewise  engraven  the 
name  of  our  General,  Ae.”  Where  now  are  that 
post  and  plate  of  brass,  and  that  imposing  six- 
pence ? They  can  only  be  found  in  history. 

Through  a Nicasio  Indian  named  Theognis,  who 
is  said  to  have  been  one  hundred  and  thirty -five 
years  old  at  the  time  he  told  the  story,  there 
comes  the  legend  that  Drake,  who  was  regarded 
as  an  Envoy  of  the  Great  Spirit,  gave  the  Indians 
a dog,  several  young  pigs,  and  seeds  of  different 
grains.  Among  his  gifts  were  biscuit,  which  the 
Indians,  in  their  sweet  simplicity,  planted  in  the 
hope  of  growing  ready-made  bread.  Several  of 
Drake’s  men  are  said  to  have  deserted,  and  be- 
come so  amalgamated  with  the  natives  us  to  have 
effaced  all  traces  of  themselves  saving  in  a few 
so-called  Indian  names  like  Winneinncra,  which 
is  Celtic,  ami  others  like  Xieanin  and  Xonito, 
which  bear  close  resemblance  to  names  of  places 
on  the  island  of  Cyprus 

Thus  history  and  legend  throw  a charming 
mantle  around  beautiful  Mnrin  County,  which 
bounds  the  Golden  Gate  on  the  north.  Whence 
came  the  fitting  name  of  Golden  Gate  * Properly 
enough,  from  John  C.  Fremont,  who,  in  his  Me- 
moir accompanying  the  limp  of  Oregon  and  Cali- 
fornia, published  at  Washington  in  1848,  stated 
that  the  strait  was  “ aliout  one  mile  broad  in  the 
narrowest  part,  and  five  miles  long  from  the  sea 
to  the  hay,”  and  was  “called  ('hrgeo/n/hr  (Gold- 
en Gate)  on  the  map,  on  the  same  principle  that 
the  harbor  of  Byzantium  (Constantinople  after- 
ward) was  called  Chrgvn-era*  (Golden  Horn).” 
The  Greeks  were  no  Ivetter  prophets  of  the  com- 
merce of  the  Bos|K»rus  than  has  been  “ the 
Pathfinder”  of  San  Francisco’s  future.  Yet  no 
later  than  1849,  Mayor  Geary  indignantly  ex- 
claimed . “ At  this  time  we  are  without  a dollar  in 
the  public  treasury,  and  it  is  to  he  feared  the 
city  is  greatly  in  debt.  You  have  neither  an  of- 
fice for  your  magistrate  nor  am/  other  /»</>/ ic  edi- 
fice. You  are  without  a single  police-officer  or 
watchman,  and  have  not  the  means  of  confining  a 
prisoner  for  an  hour.  Neither  have  you  a place  to 
shelter,  while  living,  sick  and  unfortunate  stran- 
gers who  may  be  cast  upon  your  shores,  or  to 
bury  them  when  dead.  Public  improvements  are 
unknown  in  San  Francisco.  In  short,  you  are 
without  a single  requisite  for  the  promotion  of 
prosperity,  for  the  protection  of  property,  or  for 
the  maintenance  of  order.” 

1849-1889!  Fortv  years,  and  what  a eon- 
treat ! To-day  San  Francisco  lias  all  requisites 
for  the  promotion  of  prosperity,  though  it  has 
availed  itself  of  few,  notwithstanding  its  com- 
mercial importance  and  great  natural  advantages. 
That  its  people  can  work  wonders  when  they 
choose  is  proved  by  the  pretty  park  which  a few 
years  ago  was  a drifting  sand-dune  with  scarce  a 
spear  of  grass  upon  it.  Now  tall  trees,  beautiful 
flowers,  fine  roads,  make  this  former  desert  an 
afternoon  resort  for  people  on  foot,  on  horseback, 
and  in  carriages.  Men  who  have  built  cable- 
roads  over  myriads  of  high  hills,  transforming  the 
torture  of  horse-car  travel  into  a perennial  plea- 
sure, have  no  excuse  for  their  general  neglect  of 
what  ought  to  be  a beautiful  city.  The  wooden 
sidewalks  are  a terror  to  human  toes,  and  the 
rough,  ill-conditioned  pavements  are  as  disgrace- 
ful as  those  of  New  York.  What  worse  criticism 
can  be  passed  ? But  insatiate  man,  greedily  pur- 
suing the  almighty  dollar  regardless  of  his  own 
and  his  neighbor’s  comfort,  cannot  kill  nature, 
and  Mayor  Geary’s  taunt  that  San  Francisco  lias 
no  shelter  for  “the  unfortunate  stranger,  living 
or  sick,”  is,  in  one  sense,  no  longer  a fact.  The 
hospitals  of  the  myriad-hilled  city  are  found  in 
its  charming  suburbs,  none  of  which  is  so  allur- 
ing as  the  valley  of  San  Rafael,  once  an  Indian 
sanatorium,  in  1817  the  scene  of  the  founding  of 
the  last  actual  Franciscan  mission,  and  to-dav  the 
home  of  many  prominent  citizens  of  the  Pacific’s 
metropolis. 

The  average  wealth  of  the  inhabitants  exceeds 
that  of  any  other  California  town  of  equal  pop- 
ulation, and  its  culture  keeps  pace  with  its  riches. 
Emerson  tarried  here  with  a devoted  admirer,  and 
Albert  Bikrstadt  passed  two  winters  in  this  val- 
ley, which  he  declared  to  be  the  Wctterhorn  in 
miniature,  looking  west.  A picturesque  hotel, 
where  one  is  not  starved  to  death,  makes  Sun 
Rafael  as  attractive  to  travellers  as  it  is  to  resi- 
dents, and  long  I tarried  there,  detained  by  de- 
lightful excursions  up  mountains  or  to  the  neigh- 
boring sea-shore.  Better  roads  can  hardly  be 
found  in  this  country,  and  the  broad  carriage- 
way leading  to  the  summit  of  Mount  Tamalpuis, 
twenty-eight  hundred  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea,  is  as  worthy  of  ascent  as  is  Arthur’s  Seat, 
overlooking  Edinburgh,  about  which  Americans 
are  wont  to  rave.  San  Franciscans  themselves 
have  little  appreciation  of  this  graceful  mountain, 
the  outline  of  which  is  a perpetual  feast  to  the 
eye,  and  the  view  from  which  has  no  equal  ill  the 
Dinted  States.  Northward  stretches  the  arm  of 
the  sea  that  meets  the  Sacramento  River,  north- 
ward, too,  roll  the  high  hills  of  Sonoma  and 
Marin  counties,  perpetually  green  wherever  trees 
abound.  Southward  glitters  San  Francisco  Bay, 
with  its  bustling  city  and  beautiful  presidio,  with 


its  pnpii!  itul  islands,  its  steamers,  ships,  and  in- 
liu-tiidii-  ferries.  We-twaril  extends  the  broad 
Pacific  Ocean,  with  nothing  to  break  tne  expanse 
of  water  between  America  and  Japan  but  the 
three  desolate  rocks  known  as  the  Farallones, 
thirty  miles  away,  uninhabited  saving  by  a light- 
house keeper  and  bit ds.  Eastward  lie  the  pretty 
town  of  Oakland,  the  university  town  of  Berkeley, 
the  coast  range  of  mountain'  in  the  dim  distance, 
and  Monte  del  Diablo,  looming  up  near  by,  as 
though  unwilling  that  Tamalpais  should  shine 
without  a rival.  The  name  of  this  noble  moun- 
tain, twelve  hundred  feet  higher  than  Tamalpuis, 
but  less  effective,  as  it  does  not  rise  immediately 
from  the  sea,  recalls  a tradition  of  its  origin 
related  by  General  VaI.lkjo.  According  to  this 
distinguished  and  venerable  pioneer,  in  1806  a 
contest  took  place  on  the  western  base  of  this 
mountain  between  a military  expedition  from  San 
Francisco  and  an  Indian  tribe  called  Bolgones. 
While  Iwith  troops  and  Indians  were  encamped, 
an  amazing  figure,  arrayed  in  extraordinary  plu- 
mage, appeared  on  the  side  of  the  Bolgones,  who, 
when  victory  crowned  their  efforts,  departed  up 
the  mountain. 

’’Tis  an  evil  spirit,"  said  the  defeated  soldiers, 
and  straightway  that  great  landmark  became  the 
devil’s  mountain,  though  California’s  Legislature 
has  baptized  it  Contra  Costa. 

The  scenery  northwest  of  Tamalpuis  is  domi- 
nated by  Toumles  Bay.  that,  like  n long,  slim,  sin- 
uous finger,  pierces  Marin  County  for  fourteen 
miles.  Still  farther  west,  Point  Reyes,  with  its 
light-house  and  siren,  looks  abruptly  out  to  sen  ; 
while  Drake's  Bay,  with  its  many  inlets,  blinks 
sleepily  the  year  round,  protected  from  wind  and 
wave  by  the  Point’s  high  rooks.  Nearer  Tamal- 
pais,  and  almost  at  its  feet,  lies  Bolinas  Bay,  with 
its  little  town  of  fishermen  and  summer  board- 
ers. 

Though  Bolinas  was  settled  in  1834,  its  first 
floor  was  laid  in  1850 — fourteen  by  twenty — to 
celebrate  the  wedding  of  Maria  BRiONKsand  Fran- 
cisco Seiihean,  at  which  friends  danced  to  the 
music  of  violin  and  guitar.  Early  that  bridal 
morning  the  happy  pair  mounted  a single  horse, 
rode  twenty-five  miles  to  the  mission  of  Sin  Ra- 
fael, and,  kneeling  nt  the  altar,  were  made  man 
and  wife  bv  good  Father  Santilla  Returning 
ns  they  came,  these  young  people  were  received 
with  great  rejoicing,  late  in  the  afternoon,  when 
barbecue  and  ball  kept  the  guests  busy  until 
dawn.  Times  have  changed  since  tho-e  dais  of 
sweet  simplicity . yet  human  nature  was  even  then 
the  same,  though  “ the  old  blacksmith”  of  Bo- 
linas  Buy  emulated  Diogenes  by  living  in  a cask 
picked  up  oil  the  beach.  Rags  and  leaves  served 
as  the  “blacksmith’s’  bed;  but  unlike  Diogk- 
Nks,  this  Forty-niner  went  alaiut  with  no  lantern 
in  search  of  an  honest  nmn.  He  navigated  tiie 
bay  on  a raft  propelled  by  a long  pole,  and  wher- 
ever he  went  a eat  and  u pig  followed,  even  swim- 
ming  after  him  when  left  on  shore.  Barefooted, 
half  naked,  eating  clams,  fish,  and  game  caught 
by  himself,  this  weird  “blacksmith”  eared  for 
naught  but  cat  and  pig  and  file.  Wherever  he 
slopped,  day  or  night,  winter  or  summer,  lie  built 
a great  fire  and  sat  by  it.  Then,  when  traders 
came  to  the  settlement,  the  “blacksmith”  betook 
himself  from  fire  to  lire- water.  gi rally  to  the  grief 
of  eat  and  pig  and  the  inhabitants  of  Boiinas. 
Coming  to  the  Point  one  day  for  his  allowance 
of  w hiskey,  the  “ blacksmith"  found  every  door 
closed,  and  every  human  being  away  from  home. 
Enraged  at  being  thwarted  in  his  object,  the  her- 
mit wreaked  his  vengeance  upon  the  innocent  in- 
habitants by  pouring  out  all  the  fresh  w ater  alsxit 
the  houses  and  replacing  it  with  water  from  the 
bay.  He  even  went  so  far  as  to  bale  out  the  one 
small  spring  and  fill  it  witli  salt-water  The  sup- 
pers that  night  at  Bolinas  were  mingled  with 
strange  anathemas.  That  product  of  the  Forties 
now  sleeps  on  the  brow  of  a hill  overlooking  the 
bay  in  a smaller  house  than  his  old  cask.  In 
1857,  at  the  age  of  sixty,  the  “ blacksmith’’  stared 
death  in  the  face  ami  then  revealed  the  secret 
of  his  life.  He  had  murdered  his  wife  ! Cat  and 
pig  and  memory — what  companions  for  a per- 
turbed spirit ! No  wonder  he  sat  by  great  tires 
to  keep  off  the  chill  of  his  own  conscience! 

There’s  many  a story  to  be  told  of  every  bit  of 
scenery  the  eye  scans  from  this  wonderful  sum- 
mit of  Tamalpais,  the  crowning  glory  of  a coun- 
ty that  owes  its  name  to  the  old  Indian  chief 
Marin,  converted  to  Christianity  by  the  Francis- 
cans of  San  Rafael  and  who  crossed  the  bay 
many  a time  and  oft  on  his  boat  made  of  titles. 
He  aided  Arguello  in  guiding  the  first  raft  of 
lumber  safely  across  the  bay  from  Cone  de  Ma- 
dera, at  the  eastern  base  of  Tamalpuis;  “and 
thereby  hangs  a tale.”  Very  dilapidated  was 
the  presidio  w hen,  in  1822,  Li  is  Antonio  Arc, cel- 
lo became  Comaiulante.  Lumber  was  necessary 
for  repairs,  so  Akgcello  sent  soldiers  to  Corte 
de  Madera  by  the  wav  of  San  Jose,  crossing  the 
strait  of  Carquinez  on  rafts,  and  thence  around 
by  the  way  of  .Sonoma.  Petaluma,  and  San  Rafael 
— a distance  of  120  miles — to  the  timber  region, 
which  by  water  was  only  twelve  miles  off.  Man 
could  march  but  timber  could  not,  so  Arguello 
determined  to  build  a launch  for  the  purpose  of 
necessary  transportation.  One  carpenter  only, 
an  Englishman,  happened  to  be  in  the  country, 
to  whom  was  confided  the  building  of  the  first 
vessel  in  the  bay,  and  after  many  trials  and  tribu- 
lations the  smail  craft  was  launched,  and  turned 
to  good  account ; but  how  dared  the  Comandante 
to  build  a vessel  without  consulting  his  impe- 
rious Excellency  Governor  Sola?  “It  is  in- 
subordination !”  exclaimed  the  infuriated  Sola. 
“ There  are  smugglers  on  the  coast — may  not 
this  suspicious  craft  be  intended  for  the  same 
vile  purpose?  Or  why  may  it  not  aid  the  pirati- 
cal Russians  at  Bodega  in  killing  seals  and  ot- 
ters'/ Seize  the  vessel,”  ordered  Sola,  “and 
summon  Arc.uello  to  my  presence  at  Monterey.” 
Surprised,  but  without  a murmur,  the  patriotic 
soldier  mounted  his  horse  anil  travelled  night 


nnd  day  until  he  reached  the  capital,  tretur. 
bruised,  and  lame,  as  his  horse  had  stumbled  and 
throw  ii  hint  badlv. 

With  a naked  sword  for  a cane,  Argcello  liob- 
bled  before  the  Governor,  whose  temper  was  at 
boiling  - point.  How  dared  the  Comandante  to 
build  a launch  on  liis  own  responsibility?  Be- 
cause the  houses  of  officers  and  soldiers  were 
indecent,  and  all  had  agreed  to  help  themselves 
us  best  they  could  without  aid  front  the  royal 
treasury  Running  to  seize  bis  staff,  for  the  pur. 
|K>se  of  using  it  in  castigation,  Governor  Sou 
noted  that  Argcello,  who  had  been  leaning  upon 
his  sword,  assumed  a firmer  position. 

“What  do  you  mean  by  that  movement?' 
quieklv  asked  Sola. 

“I  mean  two  things,"  replied  Anomic. 
“ First,  convenience  ; second,  because  as  a sijl  iifr 
and  a man  of  honor  I w ill  not  allow  myself  to  be 
beaten  wiilinut  defending  myself." 

For  the  first  time  the  bully  found  his  master. 
Gazing  fixedly  at  Argcello,  the  Governor  put 
aside  his  cane,  extended  his  hand,  and  goinj  to 
hi-  intended  victim,  said  : “ This  is  bearing  worthy 
of  a soldier  and  a man  of  honor.  I solicit  vour 
friendship.  Blows  are  only  for  the  pusillani- 
mous  scamps  who  deserve  them.” 

From  that  time  forth  Sola  and  Argcello  were 
friends;  hut  the  launch,  which  had  been  brought 
to  Monterey  was  found  so  useful  that  it  never  got 
back  to  the  presidio,  and  Argcello  sighed  m 
vain  for  his  timber 

Fiom  that  day  to  this,  Tamalpais  has  been  \ 
prey  to  the  woodman's  axe,  yet  still  the  moun- 
tain is  densely  wooded,  and  is  rich  ill  those  won- 
derful " redwoods,"  own  cousins  to  the  Sequc  is 
(Big  Trees),  and  their  sii|>erior  in  all  hut  sia?. 
Limbs  are  more  frequent,  foliage  is  denser,  and 
symmetry  is  more  perfect.  Containing  a lar^e 
amount  of  iron  and  no  pitch,  redwood  resists  the 
action  of  water  without  signs  of  decay  for  tears 
It  receives  a beautiful  fini-li.  and  can  be  made  to 
re*rmble  rosewood  so  elo'elv  as  to  deceive  even 
experts.  Shrinking  less  titan  pincindrvinu.it 
is  specially  valuable  for  the  outside  of  Iimj-*< 
w hen  there  is  no  pressure  upon  it.  On  the  other 
hand,  being  extremely  brittle,  a two-inch  red  wool 
plank  resting  on  the  ends  will  not  support  tint 
weight  of  an  ordinary  man.  It  splits  qui.-klv. 
Not  long  ago  the  comity  jail  at  Redwood  C;tv, 
San  Mateo  County,  wus  built  wholly  of  this  del,;-; 
si vc  wood,  and.  as  a consequence,  any  prisoner 
a rined  with  a penknife  oo  tid  quickly  cut  his 
way  out  of  durance.  When,  on  one  occasion, 
several  prisoners  suddenly  disappeared,  it  was 
stated  bv  a San  Franeiseo  journal  that  the  es- 
cape had  been  uve..ntpli~hed  by  means  of  a table- 
spoon  and  a tenpennv  nail.  “Not  at  all,"  wrote 
the  jail-breakers  from  Livermore  Pass,  Alamnii 
County,  then  a favorite  resort  for  desperadoes. 
“<>nc  of  us,  in  standing  oil  one  foot  while  dn*- 
ing  a boot  off  the  other,  slipped,  and  falling  back- 
ward. went  tin nugh  the  side'  of  the  kidding 
landing  on  his  head  outside.  Seeing  »h»t  mis- 
chief had  been  done,  and  supposing  weM  be 
charged  for  the  same,  we  concluded  that  wed 
‘vamose  the  much.’  When  the  rainy  season  sen 
in  and  camping  out  becomes  unpleasant,  wt-'ii 
return  to  jail,  provided  tiie  county  agrees  to 
charge  us  nothing  for  lepairs.  and  makes  our 
quarters  water-tight  and  comfortable.” 

Half-way  down  Tamalpais  glitters  lorelvLagi- 
nitas  (little  lake),  that  supplies  San  Rafael  with 
the  best  water  in  California,  and  as  we  return  to 
the  valley,  twelve  miles  away,  with  its  villas  and 
gardens,  its  vineyards  anti  orchards,  its  number- 
less drives  and  rides,  its  mountain  views  and 
glimpses  of  the  bay,  I wonder  why  Americans 
cross  the  Atlantic  for  scenery  and  climate.  Sur- 
rounded by  hills,  protected  from  the  sharp  air  of 
the  ocean  by  beneficent  Tamalpais,  San  Rafael 
deserves  to  i»e  called  the  Sanatorium  of  Central 
California.  To  her  sun  and  evergreen  slopes, 
her  hospitality  and  beauty,  I owe  ten  weeks  of 
happiness  and  more  than  ten  weeks  of  health. 

Kate  Frew. 


WAGNER'S  “DAS  RHEIN  GOLD.'’ 

In  Da*  Rheingold,  which  was  brought  forward 
for  the  first  time  in  America  at  the  Metropolitan 
( > pc ra- house  on  January  4th,  Wagner  came  near- 
er than  any  dramatist  has  ever  come  to  realizing 
the  suggestions  of  the  Manager  to  the  Poet  in  the 
first  prologue  to  Gocthe’s  Faust.  He  has  spared 
neither  “pictures  nor  machines," made  prodigal 
use  of  at  least  “ the  greater  light  of  heaven, 
employed  “ water,  fire,  and  rocky  walls”  without 
stint,  and  if  he  lias  not  literally  traversed  the  uni- 
verse “ from  heaven,  through  the  world  to  he!  , 
has  at  least  made  a promenade  from  Walball* 
through  the  Rhine  to  the  sulphurous  and  cavern- 
ous depths  of  Nibelheim  In  producing  the  fon- 
diainas  which  constitute  Wagner’s  tragedy,  7 
Ji ’ing  of  the  Xfetlunrj,  the  management  has  pro- 
ceeded in  something  like  the  order  followed  7 
Wagner  in  writing  them.  Every  student  o 
Wagner  knows  that  the  tetralogy  grew  back- 
ward. The  poet  had  finished  the  drama  no 
known  as  Die  Gotterdamm erung  before  the  aiu 
bition  rose  within  him  to  imitate  the  Greek  P°® 
and  construct  a trilogy  out  of  the  poetical  ma  - 
rial  to  be  found  in  Scandinavian  mythology  an 
the  groat  mediaeval  epic  of  Germany.  Siegffi 
Death , as  the  drama  was  called,  knew  nothing 
the  destruction  of  the  old  gods.  That 
was  introduced  when  the  scope  of  his  P1*".,  ’ 
widened,  and  when  in  the  widening  process 
nkr  got  farther  and  farther  away  from  the  * 
torieal  alloy,  which  in  Germany  had  got  m'' '.  j 
with  the  original  metal,  until  he  had  put  he 
him  every  trace  of  the  world  of  reality  e*L  I', 
that  which  is  elemental.  This  lie  accomplish 
i’  Diis  R/uingotd.  . , , 

Its  theatre" is  on,  about.,  and  in  the  earti- 
its  actors  are  in  no  wise  related  to  hum*^ 
they  are  the  creatures  whom  we  meet  in  the  1 
and  Sagas  of  the  North,  the  fabulous  imag10 
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of  the  ScandinaTian  minstrel  and  sagaman.  Only 
their  names  have  been  transliterated.  The  effect 
of  the  emancipation  of  the  tale  from  everything 
historical  upon  the  mind  of  such  an  imaginative, 
fertile,  and  ingenious  master  of  stage-craft  as 
Wagner  can  be  imagined.  The  play  is  designed 
as  the  prologue  to  a tragedy  of  Hellenic  propor- 
tions, dealing  with  one  of  tl'ie  great  problems  of 
human  existence.  By  pushing  the  action  back  to 
a period  which  places  no  fetters  upon  the  fancy, 
Wagner  was  enabled  to  present  that  problem 
free  from  all  conventionalities  of  thought  and 
feeling,  and  to  appeal  to  the  imagination  of  his 
public  with  all  the  adjuncts  and  paraphernalia 
of  fairy-land.  He  does  this  so  successfully  as  to 
make  the  blaee  play-goer  wish  for  the  intellectual 
naivete  and  high  imagination  of  childhood,  so 
that  the  enjoyment  of  the  mimic  miracles  might 
be  made  perfect  through  faith.  Alas,  that  pry- 
ing reporters  and  artists  should  have  found  their 
way  behind  the  scenes  to  tell  us  that  the  play- 
ful nixies  are  strapped  in  saddles,  mounted  on  a 
frame- work  and  carriage,  and  that  their  motions 
are  regulated  by  cranks  manipulated  by  men  who 
have  had  to  study  the  score  in  order  to  know 
when  and  how  to  make  Alberich’s  tormentors  ap- 
proach and  elude  him.  Alas,  too,  that  the  same 
disillusionists  should  have  insisted  on  showing 
us  the  rainbow  from  the  rear,  and  exposing  all 
the  wires  in  fairy-land ! 

Critical  judgment  has  denied  the  same  measure 
of  poetical  and  musical  beauty  to  Dae  Rheingold 
that  is  possessed  by  the  other  dramas  of  the  te- 
tralogy ; but  for  this  there  is  compensation  in  its 
greater  pictorial  attractiveness.  The  most  opu- 
lent scenes  in  such  operas  as  The  Queen  of  Sheba, 
Ferdinand  Corte2,  The  Prophet,  and  L'  A/ricaine, 
with  all  their  glistening  tinsel  and  pageantry,  do 
not  delight  the  eye  half  so  much  as  the  picture 
disclosed  by  the  first  parting  of  the  curtain  in  Dae 
Rheingold.  By  ingenious  use  of  gauze  screens, 
painted  canvas,  and  light  effects  the  stage  is 
made  to  seem  filled  from  floor  to  flies  with  water. 
Below  is  the  rocky  bed  of  the  Rhine.  Strange 
plants  creep  up  the  side,  where  gnarled  roots  pro- 
ject into  the  water.  Above,  a faint  light  plays 
over  the  rippling  surface.  Gradually  the  music 
of  the  introduction,  which  had  begun  with  a sin- 
gle deep  tone,  becomes  more  animated ; there  is 
no  change  in  the  melody  or  harmony  from  begin- 
ning to  end,  but  the  addition  of  instruments  with 
lighter  and  lighter  tone-color,  and  the  augmenta- 
tion of  the  wavy  accompaniment,  suggest  to  the 
ear  the  glowing  light  which  the  eye  detects  in  the 
picture.  Floating  up  and  down,  as  if  on  the  flux 
and  reflux  of  the  music,  three  nixies  appear  swim- 
ming around  a jagged  rock  in  the  middle  of  the 
scene.  They  are  the  Rhinedaughters,  whose  duty 
it  is  to  guard  the  magical  gold.  Careless  crea- 
tures, they  sing  and  gambol  with  each  other;  then, 
seeing  the  dwarf  Alberich  crawling  among  the 
rocks  below,  engage  him  in  tormenting  dalliance. 
Alberich  has  become  enraged  at  his  pretty  tan- 
talizers,  when  a ray  of  sunlight  falls  upon  the 
gold,  which  lies  in  a cleft  at  the  summit  of  the 
jagged  rock,  and  now  begins  to  glow.  The  in- 
creasing refulgence  is  seen  and  heard  simultane- 
ously, for  as  the  new  light  floods  the  scene,  or- 
chestra and  singers  break  out  into  a ravishing 
apostrophe  to  the  gold.  The  secret  of  its  power 
if  wrought  into  a ring  by  one  who  has  forsworn 
love  is  prattled  away  by  the  nixies.  Alberich 
clambers  up  the  rock,  renounces  love,  and  seiz- 
ing the  gold,  plunges  into  the  depths.  Darkness 
shrouds  the  nixies,  whose  merry  music  runs  out 
into  gloomy  plaints. 

This  description  is  not  fanciful.  All  that  is 
here  told  is  done,  and  the  pleasure  which  the  eye 
derives  from  one  of  the  loveliest  stage  illusions 
ever  conceived  is  intensified  by  the  beautiful  mu- 
sic, which  has  a marvellous  descriptive  potency 
that  almost  makes  the  ear  share  the  function  of 
sight.  In  the  second  scene  we  are  brought  to  the 
abode  of  the  gods,  or  rather  in  its  vicinity,  and 
made  a witness  of  the  debate  between  the  giants 
Fafnir  and  Fasolt  on  one  side,  and  the  celestial 
personages  of  the  play  on  the  other,  for  the  pos- 
session of  Freia.  She  is  the  Venus  of  the  North, 
and  (in  Wagner's  scheme)  the  guardian  of  the 
golden  apples  which  rejuvenate  the  gods.  She 
had  been  promised  to  the  giants  as  a reward  for 
the  building  of  Walhalla,  a magnificent  castle 
which  gleams  in  the  sunlight  on  the  opposite 
bank  of  the  Rhine.  As  Odin  had  to  pay  a ran- 
som for  the  killing  of  Otter  in  the  Scandinavian 
tale,  so  now  Wotan  is  asked  to  ransom  Freia 
with  the  treasures  that  Alberich  had  heaped  up 
in  Nibelheim  through  the  power  of  the  ring. 
Wotan  is  as  anxious  as  the  giants  to  possess  the 
ring,  and  when  old  age  and  decrepitude  are 
threatened  bv  the  loss  of  Freia  and  her  apples 
of  gold,  he  and  Loge  descend  to  Nibelheim,  bind 
Alberich,  drag  him  to  the  surface,  and  compel 
him  to  buy  his  liberty  with  the  Nibelung  hoard 
and  magic  ring.  In  the  caverns  of  Nibelheim  the 
rocks  glow  with  the  reflection  of  forge  fires,  and  the 
clang  of  hammers  falling  upon  anvils  fills  the  ear ; 
for  the  Nibelungs  are  workers  in  metals.  Under 
the  walls  of  Walhalla  the  gods  compel  Alberich  to 
ransom  himself,  and  Wotan  robs  him  of  the  ring. 
The  dwarf  burdens  it  with  a curse,  thus  introdu- 
cing into  the  drama  the  evil  principle  which  accom- 
plishes the  destruction  of  all  its  heroes  till  resti- 
tution is  made  and  expiation  accomplished  by  the 
death  of  Siegfried  and  the  immolation  of  Briinn- 
hilde.  The  ring  goes  to  the  giants  as  part  of 
Freia’s  ransom,  and  the  strife  between  gods,  gi- 
ants, dwarfs,  and  demi-gods  for  its  possession 
having  been  begun,  the  gods  enter  Walhalla, 
crossing  the  Rhine  on  a rainbow  bridge  (the  Bi- 
front  of  the  Eddas)  which  Donner  builds  by  rea- 
son of  his  dominion  over  the  storm  elements. 
Loge  lingers  in  doubt  for  a while.  As  the  god 
of  fire  and  the  restless  representative  of  the  de- 
structive principle,  he  has  pervaded  every  scene 
except  the  first,  his  red  cloak  fluttering,  eyes, 
hands,  feet,  body  moving  synchronously  with  a 
fitful  chromatic  phrase  that_crackles  and  flashes 
and  flickers  through  th^CicIlPstra  whenever  liel 
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takes  part  in  the  action.  As  for  the  other  gods, 
they  present  themselves  to  the  spectators  in  pic- 
turesque robes  and  ornaments  copied  from  the 
oldest  relics  of  Scandinavian  antiquity.  The  de- 
fects in  the  Metropolitan  representations,  judged 
by  the  standard  set  by  Baireuth,  Vienna,  Munich, 
or  Dresden,  are  exceedingly  few,  and  mostly  in 
the  mechanical  department,  and  due  to  structural 
defects  in  the  stage.  H.  E.  Kreubikl. 


On  September  18, 1875,  at  the  Lyceum  Theatre 
in  London,  Henry  Irving  appeared  as  Macbeth  for 
the  first  time.  He  had  not  yet  assumed  the  man- 
agement of  that  theatre,  but  he  had  gained  his 
great  success  there  in  Hamlet,  having  played  that 
part  for  two  hundred  consecutive  nights,  and  he 
was  in  the  flood-tide  of  public  favor;  so  that 
whatever  he  might  do  was  sure  to  be  regarded 
with  respect  and  interest.  He  acted  Macbeth  for 
eighty  nights,  and  he  revived  it  for  six  weeks  on 
December  16,  1876.  Since  then  he  has  left  it 
untouched,  until  now  he  once  more  brings  it  for- 
ward at  the  Lyceum,  presenting  it  with  such  mag- 
nificence of  environment  as  certainly  never  was 
lavished  on  it  before.  The  new  revival  was  ac- 
complished on  December  29,  1888.  Macbeth  is 
played  by  Irving  ; Lady  Macbeth  by  Ellen  Terry. 

No  actor  troubles  the  waters  so  much  as  Hen- 
ry Iryino  does.  The  strength  of  his  character, 
the  originality  of  his  mind,  the  resolute  persist- 
ency of  his  purpose,  the  charm  of  his  tempera- 
ment. and  the  great  vitality  of  his  conduct  unite 
to  make  him  an  extraordinary  figure  and  a potent 


ELLEN  TERRY  AS  LADY  MACBETH. 


moral,  but  poetical,  meaning  thereby  that  it  is 
unreal.  According  to  this  view  the  real  Macbeth 
is  to  be  sought,  not  in  his  words,  but  exclusively 
in  his  deeds.  He  intends  from  the  first  to  murder 
the  King,  to  murder  the  Prince  of  Cumberland,  to 
murder  Banquo,  to  murder  anybody  and  every- 
body who  stands  between  his  ambition  and  the 
Scottish  throne.  It  was  he  who  first  conceived 
the  plan  of  killing  Duncan,  and  broke  that  enter- 
prise to  his  wife  by  letters — not  by  any  means 
a new  doctrine.  Once  entered  on  iiis  career  of 
assassin  nnd  butcher,  he  stops  at  nothing.  He  is 
wading  in  blood,  and  it  were  as  tedious  to  turn 
back  as  to  proceed.  lie  will  slaughter  even  the 
little  children  of  his  adversary — “his  wife,  his 
babes,  and  all  unfortunate  souls  that  trace  him  in 
his  line.”  Yet  all  the  while  he  is  in  misery,  be- 
cause all  the  while  his  fine  poetic  intuition,  his 
imaginative  grasp  of  life  and  of  its  mysterious  and 
sublime  environments,  make  him  acutely  aware 
of  the  enormity  of  his  conduct,  the  consequences, 
both  horrible  and  pathetic,  of  his  dastardly  deeds, 
“ the  pity  of  it,”  and  the  utter  emptiness  of  all 
that  he  has  gained.  In  other  words,  Macbeth  is 
a ruffian  who  halts  at  no  crime  for  the  accom- 
plishment of  his  purpose,  but  who  is  continually 
avenged  upon  himself  through  the  excess  of  his 
poetic  sensibility.  Another  man  would  suffer 
through  conscience;  Macbeth  suffers  through  im- 
agination. This  seems  to  be — in  part,  at  least, 
and  as  nearly  as  can  be  determined  from  report, 
and  not  from  vision — Mr.  Irving’s  position.  He 
canuot  accept  the  old  doctrine  of  Macbeth’s  ori- 
ginal virtue  and  inherent  no- 
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bleness,  because  to  him  it 
seems  preposterous  and  in- 
credible that  a virtuous  and  no- 
ble person  should  steal  upon  his 
aleeping  gueet  at  a midnight 
hour  and  stab  him  to  death  in 
his  bed.  But  in  practical  ef- 
fect as  to  the  performance  of 
the  part  it  would  not  appear 
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ACT  II.,  SCENE  I. 


force  in  the  world  of  art  and  in  the  cultured  circles 
of  society.  His  appearance  in  any  character  is  a 
signal  for  division  of  opinion.  His  appearance  as 
Macbeth  started  a critical  controversy,  which  now 
bursts  forth  afresh.  His  advocates  hail  the  embod- 
iment as  a conspicuous  illustration  of  the  beauty 
and  felicity  of  method  with  which  he  invests  an 
ideal  creation  with  the  attributes  of  humanity,  and 
thus  interprets  the  Shakespearian  original,  not  as 
a poetic  abstraction  or  a stage  figure,  but  as  an 
actual,  possible,  and  comprehensible  human  be- 
ing. His  assailants,  on  the  contrary,  while  they 
concede  that  his  acting  is  at  times  magnificent, 


to  make  nnv  difference  whether  Macbeth  suffers 
from  the  stings  of  conscience  or  the  6tiugs  of 
imagination,  so  that  he  suffers.  The  probability 
is  that  Mr.  Irving  is  in  fact  acting  Macbeth  in  a 
spirit  of  subtle  sympathy  with  the  poetry  of 
Shakespeare's  conception,  albeit  with  some  defi- 
ciency of  robust  and  massive  physique,  and  with 
some  excess  of  metaphysical  analysis,  and  that 
the  commotion  that  has  been  created  by  his  per- 
formance among  critics  of  the  drama  is  due  in  a 
far  greater  degree  to  what  he  has  said  or  caused 
to  be  6aid  about  Macbeth  than  to  anything  that 


HENRY  IRVING  AS  MACBETH. 


he  has  done  in  playing  it.  He  would  be  apt  to 
disappoint  the  conventional  view  of  Macbeth, 
which  insists  on  his  being  a Hercules ; but  if,  as 
his  censors  allege,  his  Mucbeth  is  almost  effemi- 
nate in  his  lack  of  moral  courage  and  in  his  fre- 
quent moments  of  terror-stricken  collapse,  there 
is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  he  disappoints  those 
who  are  true  judges  of  the  dramatic  art.  A per- 
formance as  it  is  may  differ  very  widely  from  a 
performance  as  it  seems  to  be  in  the  hair-split- 
ting analysis  of  an  ideal  on  paper.  Mrs.  SinnoNS 
was  great  in  Lady  Macbeth,  but  her  essay  on  the 
character  is  not  deemed  indicative  of  her  great- 
ness in  it.  The  figure  of  Irving’s  Macbeth  in  his 
gold  armor  must  be  a thrilling  presence,  and  his 
desperate  fight  at  the  last  is  said  to  be  a tremen- 
dous spectacle  of  delirious  valor. 

With  the  old  theory  of  Mucbeth  most  readers 
are  familiar.  He  is,  at  the  outset,  a heroic  sol- 
dier, “ Bellona’s  bridegroom,”  “ worthy  Macbeth.” 
But  there  is  a germ  of  evil  in  him,  and  the  forces 
of  evil  that  have  ruled  the  world — embodied  and 
indicated  by  the  three  witches — are  enabled  to 
obtain  possession  of  him.-  “Something  wicked 
this  way  comes.”  Both  Macbeth  and  his  wife  are 
dominated  by  fiends.  Both  are  wicked,  but  the 
man  is  weaker  in  his  wickedness  than  the  wo- 
man, because  prescient,  imaginative,  and  even  ten- 
der, and  therefore  he  is  the  more  ruthless  and 
bloody.  Remorse  and  fear,  reacting  on  a cou- 
rageous nature,  drive  it  into  an  insane  fury,  and 
that  is  mostly  the  condition  of  Macbeth.  The 
pathos  of  the  tragedy  arises  from  the  utter  in- 
ability of  these  doomed  creatures  to  escape  their 
terrible  destiny  of  evil.  Their  loneliness  upon 
the  barren  eminence  of  sin  to  which  they  have 
mounted  almost  breaks  the  heart  to  witness.  No- 
thing in  literature  is  more  touching  than  the  cold 
and  solitary  anguish  of  these  two  ravaged  figures 
standing  together  in  the  deserted  and  silent  ban- 
quet-room after  the  scene  of  Bauquo’s  ghost. 
When  Macbeth  and  his  Queen  are  acted  in  the 
spirit  indicated  by  these  views,  the  tragedy  is 
made  no  less  significant  to  the  heart  than  im- 
pressive to  the  imagination.  That  great  actress 
Charlotte  Ci  shman  declared  that  Macbeth  is  the 
great-grandfather  of  all  the  Bowery  ruffians ; but 
that  is  a mistake.  He  loses  all  grandeur  and  all 
sympathy,  and  furthermore  all  interest,  when  he 
is  presented  in  that  guise. 

There  was  great  curiosity  about  Ellen  Terry  as 
Lady  Macbeth,  and  much  the  same  thing  is  said 
of  it  that  is  said  of  its  companion  performance : 
the  acting  is  superb,  the  ideal  incorrect.  Those 
actors  who  grasp  a character  by  intuition  are  al- 
ways better,  however,  than  those  who  think  their 
way  to  it,  and  Ellen  Terry  was  always  strong  in 
her  intuitions.  The  ideal  of  Lady  Macbeth  that 
she  would  naturally  form  would  be  that  of  the 
fragile,  fascinating  woman,  not  the  masculine  ter- 
magant. Mrs.  Siddons  thought  that  Lady  Mac- 
beth should  be  slender  and  delicate,  full  of  fire 
and  spirit,  but  exquisitely  feminine.  It  is  certain 
that  Macbeth  loves  her.  A really  minute,  pro- 
found, and  truthful  exposition  of  this  aspect  of 
the  matter  has  never  been  given  upon  the  stage — 
unless  it  is  given  now — and  it  would  be  of  great 
interest.  Shakespeare,  we  may  be  very  sure,  did 
not  leave  it  out  of  his  scheme.  No  man  is  any 
longer  a mystery  when  you  know  the  woman  who 
is  in  his  heart.  Ellen  Terry  seems  to-have  made 
Lady  Macbeth  a ruler  of  her  husband  through  his 
love  for  her,  and  not  through  her  superior  force 
of  character  or  her  insensibility  to  danger,  horror, 
or  sin.  And  she  has  evidently  depicted  with  heart- 
breaking fidelity  to  nature  the  hopeless  remorse 
— which  is  not  contrition — the  desolate  blank  of 
silent,  corroding  misery,  with  no  possibility  of 
repentance  or  relief,  and  no  fear  of  the  future, 
because  nothing  can  be  more  terrible  and  afflict- 
ing than  the  present,  under  which  the  frail  body 
of  the  Queen  weakens,  till  at  last,  “by  self  and 
violent  hands,”  she  puts  a period  to  her  mortal 
woe  and  sleeps  forever.  William  Winter. 


declare  that  he  has  misunderstood  the  drift  of  the 
tragedy,  and  that  the  ideal  of  Macbeth  presented 
by  him  is  absolutely  false.  The  historical  accu- 
racy of  scenes  and  dresses,  the  copious  variety 
of  embellishment,  the  felicitous  adjuncts,  nnd  in 
general  the  weird  splendor  with  which  he  has 
produced  the  tragedy  are  admitted  on  every  hand, 
and  are  not  only  admitted,  but  warmly  extolled. 
Mr.  Maroetson’s  drawings,  which  appear  with  this 
paper,  partially  indicate  the  magnificence  of  the 
revival.  The  stairway  above  delineated  is  com- 
posed of  massive  stone  steps. 

Mr.  Irving,  it  would  appear,  apprehends  Mac- 
beth from  a point  of  view  that  no  other  actor  or 
student  of  the  part  has  taken.  He  insists  that  a 
man  capable  of  such  damnable  treachery  and  such 
horrible  crimes  can  never  have  had  any  good  in 
him ; that  Macbeth  is  radically  wicked.  He  per- 
ceives that  Macbeth  suffers  from  remorse,  or  from 
something  like  it,  but  he  perceives  that  this  suf- 
fering precedes  as  well  as  follows  the  murder  of 
Duncan,  and  therefore,  and  for  other  reasons,  he 
concludes  that  the  sensibility  of  Macbeth  is  not 
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UNITED  STATES  SENATOR  MATTHEW  STANLEY 
QUAY,  OF  PENNSYLVANIA. — Fkom  a PurniMtUAru 
uy  Gctkkcnst,  Piui.ADKi.rniA. — [Skk  Page  74.] 


JOHN  WANAMAKER. 

Since  the  election  of  last  November  a number  of  men 
have  been  brought  into  national  prominence  in  one  way  or 
other  who  theretofore  laid  claim  to  little  more  than  local  repu- 
tation and  influence.  Foremost  among  these  is  Mr.  John 


JOHN  WANAMAKER.  OF  PHILADELPHIA  -From  a Photograph  by 
W.  C.  Taylor  & Co  , Piui.ADKi.rui a. 


COLONEL  WILLIAM  WADE  DUDLEY,  EX-COMMISSIONER 
OF  PENSIONS.— [Skk  Page  74.] 


His  father  owned  a small  brick  yard,  in  which,  when  a school- 
boy, he  was  wont  to  earn  two  cents  of  a summer  morning  by 
turning  five  hundred  bricks  before  setting  out  for  school.  Later 
in  his  boyhood  he  worked  in  a book-store  for  $1  25  a week,  to 
do  which  he  was  compelled  to  walk  four  miles  each  morning 
and  evening.  When  Clmmbersburg  offered  no  satisfying  op- 
portunities for  his  ambition,  young  Wanamaker  bade  farewell  to 


THE  MAKE-UP  OF  THE  CASTLE  AND  RAINBOW  SCENE  OF-  “DAS  RHEINGOLD. 
Drawn  uy  E.  J.  Mkkkkk.— [Skk  Page  70.] 


Wanamaker,  of  Phila- 
delphia, wlios'  availa- 
bility for  the  position 
of  Postmaster-General 
lias  been  discussed  with 
rather  more  than  usual 
interest  by  persons  of 
all  shades  of  political 
belief. 

Although  the  most 
widely  known  inhab- 
itant of  Philadelphia, 
Mr.  Wanamaker  as  a 
man  is  practically  a 
stranger  to  the  country. 
It  is  as  a name,  as  a gen- 
eral store,  in  fact,  that 
lie  has  become  noted, 
not  only  to  shoppers 
and  business  men  in 
Philadelphia,  but  also 
to  readers  of  news- 
paper advertisements 
elsewhere.  In  some  re. 
spects  Mr.  Wanamaker 
is  the  most  remarkable 
merchant  in  America, 
lie  has  built  up  in  a 
few  years  what  is  claim- 
ed to  be  the  largest  re- 
tail store  in  this  coun- 
try, and  the  third  larg- 
est in  the  world.  Like 
many  men  whose  lives 
are  records  of  brill- 
iant achievements,  Mr. 
Wanamaker’s  origin 
was  commonplace,  if 
not  actually  humble, 
lie  was  born  in  histor- 
ic old  Chambersburg, 
Pennsylvania,  in  1838. 


HON.  ANTHONY  HIGGINS,  THE  NEWLY  ELECTED  UNITED  STATES 
SENATOR  FROM  DELAWARE.— From  a Photo,  uy  Ludoviol—  [See  Page  67.] 


SCENE  I.  OF  “DAS  RHEINGOLD"  FROM  BEHIND.-Drawn  by  E.  J.  Meeker  —[See  Page  70  ] 
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his  parents  and  his  four  brothers,  and  w alked  to 
Philadelphia,  where  he  found  employment  as  a 
clerk  in  a clothing  store  known  as  Tower  Hall. 
Subsequently  he  became  secretary  of  the  Young 
Men’s  Christian  Association  at  a salary  of  $1000 
a year.  • In  1861  he  formed  a partnership  with  his 
brother-in-law,  and,  assisted  bv  his  wife’s  father, 
began  business  in  the  clothing  line  at  Sixth  and 
Market  streets.  The  firm,  which  was  known  as 
Wanamaker  & Brown,  had  alternating  periods  of 
prosperity  and  failure ; but  in  the  course  of  a few 
years  it  secured  ti  solid  foot-hold.  In  this  busi- 
ness Mr.  W'anamakkr  showed  himself  to  be  a 
remarkably  shrewd  and  original  advertiser.  It 
is  to  his  liberal  and  persistent  advertising  that 
he  owes  most  of  his  success  as  a merchant. 

After  Evangelist  Moody  closed  a series  of  re- 
vival meetings  in  an  old  railway  freight  station 
at  Thirteenth  and  Market  streets  in  the  winter  of 
1876,  Mr.  Wanamakkr  bought  the  place  and  sold 
clothing  in  it.  He  called  it  the  “Grand  Depot.” 
This  was  the  beginning  of  bis  huge  general  store, 
in  which  forty-seven  different  branches  of  busi- 
ness are  now  carried  on.  Mr.  Wanamaker  did 
not  confine  himself  to  the  sale  of  clothing  in  the 
new  place,  but  sold  almost  everything  that  a cus- 
tomer wanted  to  buy.  By  purchasing  advanta- 
geouslyand  selling  at  a small  profithesoon  secured 
a large  trade,  with  the  result  that  many  smaller 
dealers  in  various  lines  were  obliged  to  give  up 
business.  As  fast  as  these’men  went  into  bank- 
ruptcy they  either  removed  from  the  city  or  en- 
gaged themselves  to  Mr.  Wanamaker  as  clerks. 
One  bankrupt  merchant,  who  before  the  growth 
of  the  “Grand  Depot”  set  in  did  an  annual  busi- 
ness of  $200,000,  is  now  a floorwalker  for  Wan- 
amaker, it  is  said,  at  a salary  of  $25  a week. 

Although  Mr.  Wanamaker  may  be  seen  at  his 
store  at  almost  any  hour  from  7.30  a.m.  to  6.30 
p.m.,  be  yet  finds  plenty  of  time  in  which  to  super- 
vise the  affairs  of  the  Bethany  Sunday-school, 
which  he  established  in  a small  shop  at  Twelfth 
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and  Bainbridge  streets  about  thirty  years  an  • 
It  now  has  something  like  2500  attendants.  * 
church,  a college,  a young  men’s  literary  society, 
and  several  benevolent  mid  missionary  organiza- 
tions are  connected  with  it.  Mr.  Wanamakkr 
has  not  developed  this  missionary  movement  to 
the  exclusion  of  everything  else,  but  has  given 
many  thousands  of  dollars  to  tlie  en  8 

Christian  Association  and  other  worthy  objects. 

In  his  personal  habits  Mr.  WaNamaKKR  is  quite 
Puritanical,  inasmuch  as  he  never  uses  liquor  or 
tobacco  in  any  form,  never  goes  to  the  theatre, 
never  attends’a  horse-race  or  sporting  contest. 
His  only  relaxation  is  the  management  of  his 
Sundav-school.  He  has  a city  house  in  \\  ulnut 
Street,  a country  place  at  Jenkintown,  and  a sea- 
side cottage  at  Cape  May  Point.  Two  years  ago 
Mr.  Waxamakkr  attracted  some  attention  by  pur- 
chasing Munkacsy’s  painting,  “Christ  Before 
Pilate,”  for  a large  sum  of  money. 


WILLIAM  WADE  DUDLEY. 

For  some  months  past  the  name  of  Colonel 
Dudley  has  been  one  of  the  most  widely  known 
in  these  United  States.  By  some  he  is  regarded 
ns  a man  of  rich  intellectual  resource — a daring, 
accomplished,  and  skilful  politician.  By  others 
he  is  regarded  as  the  incarnation  of  political  in- 
trigue— a representative  specimen  of  the  class  of 
men  who  bring  discredit  upon  American  politics. 

In  another  place  in  this  week’s  issue  of  Har- 
per’s Weekly  we  give  a picture  of  this  much-dis- 
cussed individual.  William  Wade  Di  dlky’s  life 
has  been  an  active  one.  He  was  born  at  Weathers- 
field,  Windsor  County,  Vermont,  August  27,  1842. 
He  is  thus  in  tlie  prime  of  life,  having  only  ad- 
vanced a few  months  beyond  his  forty-seventh 
birthday.  Prior  to  entering  Yale  College  he  was 
educated  first  at  Philips  Academy,  Vermont,  and 
afterward  at  Russel’s  Collegiate  and  Commercial 
Academy, New  Haven, Connecticut.  Circumstances 
led  him  to  Richmond,  Indiana,  in  1860,  and  we 
find  him  for  a short  time  engaged  in  the  business 
of  milling.  When  the  war  broke  out  in  1861  he 
raised  a compnny^and  entered  tlie  Union  army 
as  Captain.  He  served  with  gallantry  through 
the  war,  rising  to  the  rank  of  Colonel  and  Brevet 
Brigadier-General.  From  1866  to  1870  lie  was 
Clerk  of  the  Circuit  Court  of  Wavne  County. 
Having  given  himself  to  the  study  of  law,  he  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  in  1875.  Whether  his  pa- 
tience was  not  equal  to  the  requirements  of  the  new 
situation  does  not  appear,  hut  we  soon  find  him 
occupying  the  more  lucrative  post  of  cashier  of 
the  Richmond  (Indiana)  Savings-bank.  In  1879 
he  was  appointed  United  States  Marshal  for  In- 
diana, and  in  1881,  on  June  17th,  he  was  appoint- 
ed Commissioner  of  the  Pension  Bureau  at  Wash- 
ington. He  had  done  some  good  service  to  his 
party,  and  this  was  his  reward. 

As  Pension  Commissioner  Colonel  Dcdley 
had  trouble  from  the  moment  he  entered  the 
office.  He  was  the  object  of  incessant  attack,  and 
became  tired  of  his  office,  resigning  Novem- 
ber 16,  1882.  The  experience  acquired  in  the 
Pension  Bureau,  (however,  was  not  lost  upon 
him  ; and  having  returned  to  the  practice  of  law, 
he  found  and  continues  to  fiud  profitable  occu- 
pation in  the  prosecution  of  pension  claims.  Of 
pronounced  Republican  tendencies,  he  was  chosen, 
July  17,  1888,  Treasurer  of  the  National  Repub- 
lican Committee.  In  this  capacity  he  was  brought 
into  painful  prominence  by  a letter  which  he  is 
alleged  to  have  written,  offering  instruction  to  the 
Republican  election  managers  in  Indiana.  The 
various  points  in  the  famous  “ floaters-in-five” 
letter  are  so  well  and  so  generally  known  that  it 
is  not  necessary  to  repeat  them  here.  This  let- 
ter has  given  Colonel  Dudley  a world  of  trou- 
ble. Toward  the  close  of  the  year  he  was,  under 
the  provisions  of  Section  5511  of  the  Revised 
Statutes,  charged  with  bribery,  and  it  was  be- 
lieved by  his  enemies  that  Colonel  Dudley  would 
obtain  some  special  experience  of  the  State-prison. 
The  charge,  however,  has  fallen  through,  the 
Grand  Jury,  acting  under  the  direction  of  Judge 
Woods  of  tlie  United  States  Circuit  Court,  having 
found  themselves  unable  to  formulate  an  indict- 


MATTHEW  S.  QUAY. 

As  a master  in  the  practical  management  of 
American  politics  no  man  of  our  day  has  become 
more  widely  known  than  Matthew  Stanley  Quay, 
United  States  Senator  from  Pennsylvania,  and 
Chairman  of  the  National  Republican  Committee 
during  the  late  Presidential  canvass  which  result- 
ed in  the  success  of  General  Harrison.  Born 
September  80,  1883,  at  Dillsburg,  a small  post 
borough  of  York  County,  Pennsylvania,  about  fif- 
teen miles  southwest  of  Harrisburg,  the  State 
capital,  he  was  still  young  when  his  father,  a 
Presbyterian  clergyman,  removed  with  his  fam- 
ily to  Beaver  County.  The  lad  was  placed  in  the 
Beaver  and  Indiana  academies,  where  he  pre- 
pared for  Jefferson  College,  in  his  native  State. 
On  graduating  there,  in  1850,  Mr.  Quay  chose  the 
law  as  his  profession,  and  began  his  studies  for 
that  purpose  at  Pittsburgh.  Before  practising, 
however,  he  made  a journey  to  the  Southwestern 
States,  and  there  taught  school  to  pay  his  ex- 
penses. On  his  return  he  resumed  his  legal 
studies,  was  admitted  to  the  Beaver  County  bar 
in  1854,  and  was  appointed  Prothonotary  of  the 
county  the  next  year.  The  year  following  lie 
was  elected  to  the  same  office,  and  he  was  re- 
elected in  1859. 

When  the  war  for  the  Union  broke  out,  Mr. 
Quay  resigned  his  office,  and  was  made  a Lieu- 
tenant in  the  Tenth  Pennsylvania  Reserves.  The 
organizing  and  administrative  abilities  which  in 
later  vears  made  him  so  famous  in  politics  were 
already  sufficiently  marked  to  cause  him  to  be 
retained  by  Governor  Curtin  at  Harrishurtr,  the 
State  capital,  for  work  in  the  military  staff  de- 
partments. He  served  as  Assistant  Commissary- 


I General  of  the  State,  with  the  rank  of  Lieutenant- 
Colonel,  and  was  the  Military  Agent  of  Pennsyl- 
vania at  Washington,  besides  being  Chief  of 
Transportation  anil  Telegraphs,  with  the  rank  of 
Major.  He  also  became  Military  Secretary  to 
Governor  Curtin  when  that  office  was  created  by 
the  Legislature.  In  the  midst  of  this  service  at 
Harrisburg  Governor  Curtin  gave  him,  in  Au- 
gust, 1862,  the  commission  of  Colonel  of  the  134th 
Pennsylvania,  a new  nine-months’  regiment,  but 
he  resigned  in  the  following  December.  During 
three  successive  veal's  also— 1864,  1865,  and  1866 
— Colonel  Quay  was  elected  a member  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Legislature. 

In  1869  he  founded  a newspaper  at  Beaver 
called  the  Jimlical,  and  continued  some  time  as 
its  editor.  The  next  public  office  he  filled  was 
that  of  Secretary  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Penn- 
sylvania, which  he  held  continuously  for  about  ten 
years— from  1873  to  1882  inclusive— with  the  ex- 
eeption  of  a short  break  in  1878,  when  he  resigned 
in  order  to  accept  the  appointment  of  Recorder 
of  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  which,  however,  lie 
gave  up  the  following  year  to  return  to  the  Secre- 
taryship. During  this  prolonged  period  lie  built 
up  a reputation  which  spread  fur  beyond  the 
boundaries  of  his  State.  He  was  delegate  at 
large  to  the  Republican  National  Convention  of 
1872,  1876,  and  1880,  besides  being  Chairman  of 
the  Republican  State  Committee  in  1878  and  1879. 
In  1885  at  the  general  State  election  he  was  the 
Republican  candidate  for  State  Treasurer,  and 
polled  the  largest  vote  ever  given  to  a candidate 
for  that  office.  In  January,  1887,  he  was  elected 
to  the  United  States  Senate,  to  succeed  John  I. 
Mitchell,  from  the  following  4th  of  March.  Sen- 
ator Quay  entered  upon  the  recent  Presidential 
canvass  as  head  of  the  Republican  National  Com- 
mittee after  a quarter  of  a century  of  constant 
connection  with  the  inner  workings  of  State  and 
national  politic j.  He  is  a little  over  fifty-five 
years,  and  has  more  than  four  years  of  his  term 
of  Senator  before  him. 


UNDESERVEDLY  LAUGHED  AT. 

The  unthinking  are  prone  to  make  game  of  nervous- 
ness. Yet  this  is  a very  real  and  serious  afflictiou, 
the  harassing  symptoms  of  which  are  rendered  all  the 
more  poignaut  by  ridicule.  The  stomach  is  usually 
responsible  for  these  symptoms— its  weakness  and 
disorder  find  a reflex  iu  the  brain,  which  is  the  head- 
quarters of  the  nervous  system.  As  a nerve  tonic  and 
trauqnillizer,  we  believe  that  not  one  can  be  pointed 
ont  so  effective  ns  Hostetler’s  Stomach  Bitters.  In  re- 
newing vigorous  digestion,  it  strikes  tlie  keynote  of 
recovery  of  strength  and  quietude  by  the  nerves. 
Headaches,  tremors  in  quiet  sleep,  abnormal  sensitive- 
ness to  unexpected  noises  — all  these  modify  and 
ultimately  disappear  as  the  system  gains  strength 
from  the  great  tonic.  Dyspepsia,  biliousness,  rheu- 
matism, constipation,  and  kidney  complaints  are  sub- 
dued by  the  Bitters.— [Ads.] 

“BROWN’S  HOUSEHOLD  PANACEA,” 

Thk  Guiiat  Pain  Uk.ukvki:, 

For  Internal  and  External  Pains.  Rheumatism,  Pain  in 
Stomach,  Bowels.orSide,  Colic,  Diarrhiea.Colds,  Sprains, 
Burns, Scalds, Cramps, and  Bruises, ‘Z5c  a bottle. -(A 3b.] 


C.  C.  Siiaynf,  manufacturer  of  Seal -skin  Gar- 
ments, newest  styles,  and  all  leading  fashionable  furs,- 
103  Prince  Street,  New  York.  Fashion-book  mailed 
free.  Send  your  address.— [Adc.] 


ADVICE  TO  MOTHERS. 

Mrs.  Winslow's  Sooth  ino  Syrcp  should  always  be 
used  for  children  teething.  It  soothes  tlie  child,  solt- 
eus  tlie  gums,  allays  all  pain,  cures  wind  coiic,  and  is 
the  best  remedy  for  diarrhoea.  28c.  a bottle.— [Aon.] 


Bdrnktt's  Coooainr  is  the  best  and  cheapest  Ilair 
Dressing  in  tlie  world.  It  kills  dandriilf,  allays  irrita- 
tion,ami  promotes  u healthy  growth  of  the  Hair.— [Ad.] 


USE  BROWNS  CAMPHORATED  SAPONACEOUS 
DENTIFRICE  for  the  TEETH.  DELICIOUS.  26c. 
—[Add.] 


19,  Faub.  St.  Honor*,  Paris. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


GOLD  MEDAL,  PARIS,  1878. 

BAKER’S 


Warranted  absolutely  pure 
Cocoa,  from  which  the  excess  of 
Oil  has  been  removed.  It  has  more 
than  three  times  the  strength 
of  Cocoa  mixed  with  Starch  Arrow- 
root  or  Sugar,  and  is  therefore  far 
more  economical,  costing  less  than 

Ione  cent  a cup.  It  is  delicious, 
nourishing,  strengthening,  easily  di- 
gested, and  admirably  adapted  for  in- 
valids as  well  as  for  persons  in  health. 

® Sold  by  Grocers  everywhere. 


, BAKER  & 


■n  I mnvrmn  THOMAS  P.SIMPSON, Washington, 
PATH  Nix  D.C.  No  ntty's  fee  until  Patent  ’ 
1 a.  1 illil  1 k)  mined.  Write  for  Inventor's  Qul 


) talned.  Write  for  Inventor's  Guide. 
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LADIES’  TAILOR. 


The  Kodak 


ANYBODY  can  use 
the  Kodak.  The  opera- 
tion of  making  a picture 
consists  simply  of  press- 
ing a button.  One  Hun- 
dred instantaneous  pict- 
ures are  made  without 


itr  chemicals  are 
ary.  A division 
ali  the  work  of 
at  the  factory, 
, to  he  relonded. 
anything  about 
the  hut  Ion” — ice 


Price,  $25.00.  necessa 
of  labor  is  offered,  whereby  « 
finishing  tlie  pictures  is  done 
where  the  camera  can  be  sent 
The  operator  need  not  learn 


do  the  rest. 

Send  for  copy  of  Kodak  P 
photograph. 


The  Eastman  Dry  Plate  and  Fill  Co., 

ROCHESTER,  N Y. 


jkCHINc 

Sides0BacK 


Aching  Bides  and  Bark.  II  Ip,  Kidney. 

and  Uterine  Pain,  Rheumatic,  Sciatic,  Sharp,  am: 

Weakening  I’alns,  relieved  In  one  minute  bj 

nrh  Cutieora  Anti-Pain  Plaster  I,';; 

only  Instantaneous  pain-killing  strengthening  plaster 
26  cts.;  5 for  *1.  At  druggists,  or  of  Potter  Daci 
AN1>  CHEMICAL  Co.,  BOSTON. 


ALL  WINTER  MODELS 

At  less  than  half  price. 


SPRING  SEASON,  1889. 

New  Gowns,  Coats,  & Hats 

on  exhibition  about  Feb.  20tb. 

210  Fifth  Avenue,  N.Y. 
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III.— THE  FRENCH.* 


“FRENCH  COLONY”  in 
New  York  is  small  in  num- 
bers, and  its  members  are 
so  scattered  over  the  city 
us  to  make  that  favorite 
term  of  the  Frenchmen 
seem  misleading.  For 
there  is  no  part  of  the  city 
where  any  great  number 
of  Frenchmen  reside,  un- 
less it  be  the  vicinity  of 
Bleecker  Street  and  South 
Fifth  Avenue.  In  that 
neighborhood  a -consider- 
able number  of  small  mer- 
chants, artisans,  and  work- 
ing-men are  located,  but 
the  majority  of  the  French- 
men in  New  York  (say 
10.000  in  round  numbers) 
will  be  found  in  all  parts 
of  the  city.  And  of  the 
Frenchmen  that  are  here 
one-half  are  Alsacians  by 
birth.  In  1886,  73,000  Germans  immigrated  to  this  port,  while 
only  5,000  Frenchmen  came  here.  The  number  of  Frenchmen  in 
Xew  York  may  be  small,  but  they  are  an  interesting  body  of  peo- 
ple, and  an  account  of  their  more  important  enterprises  is  worthy 
of  recital. 

According  to  the  French  Directory  they  follow  about  two  hun- 
dred vocations.  The  employments  having  the  largest  number  of 
followers  are  confectioners,  laundresses,  bakers,  shoemakers,  and 
mantua-makers.  There  are  sixteen  lawyers,  three  architects,  many 
dealers  in  wines  and  liquors,  keepers  of  restaurants,  druggists,  and 
makers  of  artificial  flowers.  It  will  be  interesting  for  Frenchmen 
to  know  what  their  countrymen  did  in  the  early  days  of  New 
York.  According  to  Professor  Marquand,  of  Princeton  College, 
on  the  list  of  Freemen  preserved  in  the  City  Hall,  New  York,  the 
occupations  or  trades  are  recorded  from  the  year  1695.  During 
the  fifty  years  extending  from  1695-1745  two  hundred  and  fifty 
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Frenchmen  were  made  Freemen  of  the  city.  Their  occupations 
are  distributed  as  follows:  merchants,  31 ; coopers,  20;  mariners, 
17;  carpenters  or  joiners,  17;  victuallers,  10;  goldsmiths  and 
silversmiths,  10;  tailors,  7;  carmen,  7 ; tallow-chandlers,  6 ; brick- 
layers, 5 ; school-masters,  shopkeepers,  masons,  sail-makers,  yeo- 
men, and  blacksmiths,  4 each ; ship-carpenters,  bakers,  weavers, 
laborers,  periwig- makers,  3 each;  surgeons,  butchers,  curriers, 
distillers,  2 each;  barber,  tobacconist,  gunsmith,  comb-maker, 
block-maker,  wheelwright,  bell-monger,  miller,  bolter,  confection- 
er, apothecary,  fisherman,  farmer,  jeweller,  dyer,  founder,  brazier, 
tinsmith,  1 each.  From  this  it  appears  that  commerce  and  the 
trades  directly  subservient  to  it  absorbed  the  industries  of  the 
French  in  New  York  during  this  period.  For  this  reason  many 
of  the  skilled  artisans  who  came  from  France  to  New  York  found 
themselves  obliged  to  change  their  callings.  The  gold  and  silver 
smiths  constituted  the  only  class  of  such  workmen  who  could  con- 
tinue  in  this  country  the  same  trade  which  they  had  followed  in 
the  Old  World. 

At  the  present  time  in  large  commercial  interests  the  French- 
men are  but  poorly  represented.  The  Germans  have  taken  from 
them  the  silk  trade  which  was  once  theirs.  Frenchmen  could  not 
compete  with  the  Germans,  and  though  a few  made  money  they 
have  returned  to  France.  The  few  small  houses  that  remain  do 
not  have  the  position  that  the  old  ones  had.  The  wine  trade  is 
not  much  better,  the  Germans  having  monopolized  that  business, 
leaving  not  more  than  six  houses  wholly  composed  of  Frenchmen. 
The  leading  dress  makers  were  once  French,  now  they  are  Irish. 
Years  ago  many  French  women  made  money  in  this  business,  but 
they  have  gone  back  to  France.  The  confectionery  trade  has 
gone  into  the  hands  of  the  Americans,  and  they  are  very  success- 
ful. The  Cr6dit  Lyonnais  of  Paris  and  London  some  time  ago 
started  a banking-house  in  the  Equitable  Building,  with  $75,000,000 
capital.  They  remained  but  a year  or  two,  finding  that  the  enter- 
prise did  not  pay.  They  are  now  represented  by  Morton,  Bliss, 
4t  Co. 

Speaking  of  the  industries  of  the  French,  the  recent  invention 
of  a Frenchman  is  worthy  of  mention.  The  French  Consul  has 
in  his  parlor  a huge  decorative  piece  composed  of  flowers  which 
are  apparentlv  carved  with  most  exquisite  delicacy  in  bronze.  The 
smallest  leaves  and  petals,  the  most  delicate  veinings,  are  preserved 
with  infinite  exactitude.  It  would  seem  as  if  the  piece  represented 


years  of  patient  work.  In  reality  it  was  produced  in  a few  hours 
and  at  very  small  expense  by  a new  process  of  plating,  the  inven- 
tion of  a Frenchman.  Each  bronze  flower  and  leaf  encloses  the 
original,  upon  which  the  metal  has  been  deposited  by  electric 
action;  and  it  is  affirmed  that  the  roses  so  incased  retain  indefi- 
nitely their  perfume,  and  even  in  their  deepest  interiors  their  nat- 
ural colors.  The  same  process  is  applied  in  the  making  of  silver 
flies,  beetles,  and  other  insects,  and  even  in  the  coating  of  lizards 
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and  small  snakes  for  the  ornamentation  of  parasol  handles  and 
cane  heads.  The  dead  insect  is  hermetically  sealed  up  in  its  metal 
coat,  and,  it  is  said,  will  never  decay,  at  least  until  the  metal  is 
worn  through ; and  as  the  deposit  may  be  put  on  as  thick  as  is 
deemed  advisable,  they  may  be  made  to  last  as  long  as  people’s 
liking  for  them  as  a novelty  endures.  The  fidelity  to  nature  in 
these  reproductions  is  wonderful. 

The  Frenchman  emigrates  with  reluctance.  As  a rule,  he  can- 
not speak  English,  and  he  finds  the  language  very  difficult  to 
learn.  Thus  it  happens  that  at  the  very  outset  he  is  put  at  a dis- 
advantage, and  finds  it  hard  to  fight  his  way  in  business  life. 
Then,  again,  Frenchmen  are  of  a sanguine  temperament;  if  their 
hopes  do  not  show  promise  of  early  realization  they  quickly  be- 
come discouraged  ; they  drift  into  some  humble  employment  where 
they  can  simply  make  their  living,  or  return  to  France.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  they  are  successful  in  business,  as  soon  as  they  are 
assured  of  even  a small  revenue,  they  hie  themselves  back  to  their 
native  country.  A Frenchman  can  never  be  thoroughly  happy 
in  any  country  but  his  own. 

The  history  of  French  Protestantism  on  Manhattan  Island  is 
very  interesting.  Long  before  1688  the  French  element  had  be- 
come quite  an  important  factor  in  the  province,  and  services  in 
the  French  language  were  occasionally  held.  Four  years  later  a 
Huguenot  church  was  established,  in  which  services  were  held 
until  1804.  There  were  various  Huguenot  settlements  made  in 
America,  that  of  New  York  being  the  first  in  importance.  In  a 
letter  written  in  1628  by  the  Rev.  Jonas  Michaklius,  the  first 
Dutch  minister  of  New  Amsterdam,  he  speaks  of  the  French  and 
Walloons  (who  belonged  to  the  same  general  race)  as  worshipping 
with  the  Dutch,  though  they  had  an  imperfect  knowledge  of  the 
language.  “Some  of  them,"  remarks  the  reverend  gentleman, 
“ live  far  away  and  could  not  come  on  account  of  the  heavy  rains 
ami  storms,  so  that  it  was  neither  advisable  nor  was  it  possible  to 
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appoint  any  special  service  for  so  small  a number  with  so  much 
uncertainty.  Nevertheless,  the  Lord’s  Supper  was  administered  to 
them  in  the  French  language  and  according  to  the  French  mode, 
with  a preceding  discourse,  which  I had  before  me  in  writing,  as  I 
could  not  trust  myself  extemporaneously.” 

The  French,  therefore,  must  thank  a Dutchman  for  starting  re- 
ligious services  in  their  own  language  on  the  island  of  Manhattan. 
The  example  of  Mr.  Miciiaeluts  in  preaching  the  Gospel  to  the 


French  in  the  language  of  their  country  was  followed  by  some  of 
his  successors,  until  finally  the  French  established  a church  of 
their  own.  Owing  to  the  religious  troubles  in  France,  immigration 
increased  very  rapidly.  The  number  of  refugees  was  so  great  that, 
according  to  Bancroft,  from  1648  to  1658  tlvc  public  documents 
were  published  in  French  as  well  as  in  Dutch  and  English.  In 
1688  there  were  about  two  hundred  Huguenot  families  in  New 
York. 

The  immediate  founder  of  the  Huguenot  Church  in  New  York 
was  the  Rev.  Pierre  Pkiret,  who  arrived  in  November,  1687,  com- 
ing from  the  county  of  Foix,  in  the  south  of  France.  He  immedi- 
ately founded  an  independent  church  under  the  name  of  the 
“ Eglise  frnn^ise  a la  Nouvelle  York,”  though  it  was  sometimes 
called  “Eglisedes  R6fugi6s  franfoises  A la  Nouvelle  York."  In  the 
following  year  he  erected  a building  exclusively  devoted  to  French 
services.  This  church  was  situated  on  Petticoat  Lane,  known 
later  as  Marketfield  Street,  and  now  entirely  covered  by  the  Pro- 
duce Exchange.  This  building  would  seat  about  four  hundred 
persons,  and  a historian  says  that  “ every  Sabbath-day  the  people 
assembled,  for  twenty  miles  round,  from  Long  Island,  Staten  Isl- 
and, New  Rochelle,  etc.,  for  public  worship.  Every  street  near 
was  filled  with  wagons  as  early  as  Saturday  evening,  and  in  them 
they  passed  the  night  and  ate  their  frugal  Sunday  repast,  present- 
ing a touching  spectacle  of  purity  and  zeal.”  In  1703  the  Market- 
field  Street  Church,  having  become  too  small  for  the  growing  col- 
ony, a new  edifice  was  erected  on  King’s  Street,  now  Pine  Street. 
It  was  seventy  feet  long  and  fifty  feet  wide.  According  to  ancient 
documents,  it  was  built  “ of  stone  plain  both  within  and  without, 
fenced  from  the  street,”  and  had  “ a Steeple  and  a Bell.”  The 
church  was  quite  prosperous  for  a time,  though  there  were  certain 
internal  dissensions  and  jealousies  of  purely  local  interest  at  the 
time.  Just  before  the  breaking  out  of  the  Revolution,  however, 
the  attendance  on  the  services  had  seriously  declined.  The  newer 
generations  of  Huguenots  could  speak  English  as  well,  or  better, 
than  they  could  French,  and,  naturally,  many  of  them  attended  the 
English-speaking  churches.  In  1772'  an  attempt  was  made  to  se- 
cure a pastor  who  could  preach  in  both  French  and  English,  but  it 
failed.  Many  of  the  ministers  of  the  church,  having  been  episco- 
pally  ordained  abroad  before  they  came  to  this  country,  looked 
with  great  favor  on  the  Church  of  England,  and  many  of  the  mem- 
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bers  of  the  congregation  attended  the  service  of  that  church.  It 
is  a somewhat  significant  fact,  too,  that  a leading  Huguenot,  soon 
after  his  arrival,  became  a vestryman  of  Trinity  Church.  An  elder 
in  the  French  church  who  died  in  1773  bequenthed  one  thousand 
pounds  to  Trinity  Church  in  trust  for  the  first  French  congregation 
in  New  York  which  should  adopt  the  Anglican  liturgy. 

After  struggling  along  for  some  years,  the  trustees  of  the  so- 
ciety, on  September  30,  1802,  to  prevent  the  church  from  disband- 
ing entirely,  proposed  to  their  pastor  that  the  Episcopal  liturgy  be 
adopted.  To  this  important  suggestion  Mr.  Albert  replied:  “As 
to  your  determination  concerning  the  Anglican  liturgy,  I can  see 
nothing  in  the  way  of  its  adoption  by  us,  since  the  religion  is  the 
same,  differing,  I believe,  only  in  the  ceremonies.  It  would,  never- 
theless, be  well  to  know  exactly  the  conditions  on  which  the  Eng- 
lish would  consent  to  let  us  have  the  legacy  bequeathed  to  us  [the 
one  already  referred  to] ; for  if  they  are  onerous  or  tend  to  de- 
prive us  of  our  independence,  I could  not  subscribe  to  them.  If, 
on  the  contrary,  it  is  only  the  question  of  the  simple  adoption  of 
the  liturgy,  I unite  with  you,  gentlemen,  in  adopting  it;  and  I do 
so  all  the  more  willingly  as  I am  convinced  that  that  is  perhaps 
the  only  means  we  have  to  at  last  draw  our  congregation  out  of 
that  state  of  nullity  where  it  is  at  present  As  to  the  latter  pur- 
pose,  I am,  likewise,  fully  disposed  to  concur  with  you  in  the  exe- 
cution of  a plan  which  can  only  turn  out  to  the  advantage  of  all.” 
At  a meeting  held  in  the  church  a few  days  later  the  members  of 
the  church  unanimously  gave  their  consent  to  the  proposed  change. 
At  this  time  the  American  Book  of  Common  Prayer  had  not  been 
translated  into  the  French  language ; it  was  therefore  thought  best 
to  adopt  the  Prayer  Book  used  in  the  French  Episcopal  churches 
of  London,  Jersey,  and  Guernsey,  to  American  use. 

The  church,  after  being  suitably  repaired  and  altered,  was  ded- 
icated, May  80,  1803,  according  to  the  rites  and  ceremonies  of  the 
Episcopal  Church,  by  Bishop  Moore,  of  New  York,  under  the  cor- 
porate name  of  “The  French  Church  du  Saint-Esprit.”  Services 
were  celebrated  for  the  first  time  according  to  the  Episcopal  form 
on  Trinity-Sunday,  June  6;  Mr.  Albert,  the  minister,  was  admit- 
ted to  priest’s  orders  in  Trinity  Church,  June  24, 1803.  In  1834 
the  property  in  Pine  Street  was  sold  for  $50,000,  and  a new  church 
was  built  on  Franklin  Street,  corner  of  Church.  In  1863  the  church 
removed  to  West  Twenty-second  Street,  near  Fifth  Avenue,  where 
it  now  stands. 
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Of  the  foreigners  in  New  York  who  qnl  French  (not  French- 
men  alone),  and  who  believe  in  reh.oous  servurs  it  .s  estnnated 
that  seven  thousand  are  Protestants  and  twenty-fit c thousf 
Roman  Catholics.  Of  the  seven  thousand  Protestants,  prol.ablv 
one  thousand  attend  church  more  or  less  regularly.  A large  num- 
her  of  Frenchmen,  however,  are  rationalists,  or  look  upon  the  whole 
subject  of  religion  with  indifference.  The  naturalistic  school  of 
French  fiction,  which  is  so  popular  among  most  r renelimen  at  the 
present  time,  is,  to  snv  the  least,  not  conducive  to  growth  in  the 
spiritual  life;  and  it  will  not  be  denied  by  Frenchmen  themselves 
that  the  great  mass  of  their  countrymen  are  apt  to  take  a ridicu- 
lous view  of  religion,  polities,  social  reforms,  yes,  even  life  itself. 
It  would  be  hard  to  find  a Frenchman  who  would  testify,  as  did 
the  editor  of  a well-known  literary  review,  not  long  ago,  in  an- 
swer to  the  question,  “ What  is  the  most  important  thing  you 
have  learned  up  to  the  present  time?”  “I  have  a growing  sense 
of  the  seriousness  and  importance  of  human  life.” 

The  French  rationalist  in  New  York  looks  with  more  disfavor 
on  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  than  he  does  on  the  Protestant. 
He  will  allow  his  children  to  attend  the  Sunday-school  of  the 
Protestant  Church,  though  he  will  never  set  foot  inside  the  church 
himself.  He  will  look  upon  the  whole  proceeding  with  good-na- 
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on  beer,  which  they  air  given  to  sip  long  before  they  get  out  of 
their  cradles,  so  French  babies  are  allowed  to  drink  wine,  which, 
with  Frenchmen,  is  not  looked  upon  as  a beverage  hut  as  an  arti- 
cle of  food.  No  Frenchman  would  think  he  had  had  his  dinner, 
particularly  his  Sundav  dinner,  if  claret  or  some  other  wine  was 
not  a portion  of  the  bill  of  fare.  Even  the  poorest  French  fami- 
lies will  deny  themselves  in  some  wav  so  that  they  can  have  wine, 
if  not  every  day  in  the  week,  at  least  for  the  Sunday  dinner,  which 
the  thrifty  French  woman  spares  no  pains  to  make  palatable  and 
inviting.  It  is  the  testimony  of  a prominent  clergyman  whose 
work  is  among  these  people — and  the  fact  should  be  remembered 
to  their  credit — that  among  all  his  French  acquaintances  he  only 
knows  two  or  three  who  drink  to  excess. 

French  Canadians  of  the  Roman  Catholic  faith  worship  in  the 
little  Church  St.  Jean  Baptiste  des  Canadiens,  in  East  Seventy-sixth 
Street.  When  this  congregation  was  gathered  together  in  1880  no 
regular  parish  was  assigned  to  the  priest  in  charge.  Rev.  Father 
Charles  Delacroix,  but  the  care  of  all  the  French  Canadian  Ro- 
man Catholics  in  the  city  was  given  to  him.  With  the  assistance 
of  several  wealthy  French  Canadians,  a site  for  the  church  was 
purchased,  and  the  edifice  dedicated  by  Archbishop  Corrioan  in 
1882.  As  the  congregation  was  scattered  over  such  a wide  parish, 
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to  take  charge  of  the  Church  of  f?t.  Jean  Baptiste.  His  single 
sistant  is  the  Rev.  E.  O.  Corriokan. 

In  the  industries  pursued  by  the  French  in  New  York,  nn 
count  of  their  numbers  and  earnings,  the  cooks  will  take  high 
rank.  There  are  five  hundred  cooks  employed  in  private  families 
and  hotels  in  the  great  metropolis.  The  chief  cooks  employed  in 
hotels  receive  salaries  as  high  as  $4000  a year,  the  cheft  in  prj. 
vate  families  and  restaurants  earn  $1200  or  $1000  a year,  and 
the  assistants  in  both  places  will  receive  salaries  in  proportion. 
The  duties  of  a French  chef  are  in  the  nature  of  superintendence' 
Very  rarely  does  he  ever  condescend  to  make  a dish ; he  sirapk 
tells  his  assistants,  “ You  will  cook  so  and  so and  if  they  do  not 
know  how  to  prepare  the  dish,  he  stands  by  and  instructs  them 
what  to  do.  Sometimes  he  goes  to  market  and  makes  the  nece*. 
sary  purchases.  Most  of  the  largo  hotels,  however,  have  a steward 
upon  whom  this  duty  devolves.  The  steward  is  the  superintend- 
ent  of  the  purchases ; the  food  is  kept  under  lock  and  key  in  ice- 
cooled  rooms,  over  which  he  has  sole  control,  and  it  is  dealt  out  u 
it  is  needed  on  written  orders  sent  bv  the  chef.  Many  head-cooks 
rebel  at  the  custom  of  allowing  the  steward  to  make  the  purchases 
of  food.  They  sav,  and  with  a considerable  show  of  reason:  “We 
are  responsible  for  the  dish  when  it  is  brought  upon  the  table, 
why  should  we  not  I* 


allowed  to  purchase 
the  ingredients  of 
which  it  is  made’ 
Suppose  the  steward 
does  not  know  his 
business,  suppose  he 
purchases  poor  materi- 
als, then  we  are  com- 
pelled to  use  them ; the 
dish  is  bad,  and  the 
cook  is  blamed,  the 
patron  never  dreaming 
that  the  steward  could 
be  at  fault.”  But  it  is 
not  often  that  dishes 
are  spoiled  on  this  ac- 
count; and  in  large 
hotels  there  is  so  rnudi 
for  the  cook  to  do,  that 
ns  a rule,  he  is  quite 
glad  that  the  office  of 
steward  exists.  And 
the  stewards  them, 
(selves  are  ordinarily  a 
very  competent  body 
of  men,  not  only 
judges  of  the  quality 
of  food,  but  having 
special  knowledge  as 
to  the  prices  that 
ought  to  be  paid  for  it 
In  large  hotels  and 
in  apartment  houses 
having  kitchens  from 
which  meals  are  served 
to  the  tenants,  there  is 
a second  cook,  whose 
duty  it  is  to  make  the 
soups  and  the  sauces. 
Another  cook  attends 
to  the  roasts;  an  other 
devotes  his  time  to  the 
fried  dishes,  omelettes, 
etc.;  still  another  cook 
makes  side  dishes;  a 
pastry-cook  make  the 
pies  and  desserts;  and 
a vegetable  cook,  who 
is  nearly  always  a wo- 
man,  prepares  the  ve- 
getables; then  there  is 
a butcher,  who  looks 
after  the  meats,  cub 
them  into  proper  sizes, 
and  trims  the  pieces 
for  cooking.  If  ton 
will  talk  to  some  of 
the  prominent  French 
cooks,  the  real  artido. 
they  will  complain  to 
vou*  that  many  of  their 
brethren  lack  proper 
t mining.  It  is  not  dif* 
fieult,  they  will  tell 
you,  to  be  a French 
cook  in  America,  but 
it  is  very  different  in 
France.  In  * 


much  as  to  say,  “It 
don’t  amount  to  much 
one  way  or  the  other.” 
Unlike  many  foreigners 
and  many  Americans 
of  an  (esthetic  turn 
of  mind  he  is  not  at- 
tracted by  a ritualistic 
service.  His  question 
is  always,  “Of  what 
profit,  of  what  use,  is 
it?”  He  cannot  see 
that  forms  and  cere- 
monies carry  with  them 
a certain  significance ; 
he  does  not  understand 
how  they  can  or  why 
they  should.  This  re- 
mark applies  to  French- 
men whose  leanings 
are  toward  Protestant- 
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some  family,  un- 
til he  is  eighteen  or  nineteen  years  of  age  will  he  obtain  a p<> 
sition  where  he  will  be  paid  for  his  services.  Frenchmen  sa. 
it  is  quite  another  thing  in  America.  Here  a young  Frenchman, 
finding  himself  out  of  employment,  will  get  some  kind  <*  JJ® 
to  do  in  a large  kitchen,  receiving  say  $20  a month.  ” ‘ 
performing  his  duties  be  will  mingle  among  the  cooks,  keep  » 
eyes  and  ears  open,  get  a good  many  ideas  about  the  art  ol P 
paring  food,  and  then  hw  will  branch  out  as  a cook.  He  wO  ^ 
the  people  to  whom  he  applies  for  work,  “ I was  apprentice^ 
that  place and  as  the  place  has  some  reputation,  the  p®®!”6 
employ  him  at  $30  a month  ; and  it  is  not  long  before  be  e _ 
forth  to  the  world  as  a second  cook,  earning  *60  or  $75  a ra<? 
These  cooks  the  Freneh  call  “cooks  by  imitation.”  They 
no  real  talent,  no  powers  of  originality,  no  solid  basis  for  . 
knowledge.  Well-educated  French  cooks  not  only  know  ho  ^ 
make  toothsome  dishes,  but  have  a scientific  knowledge  as 
composition  and  nature  of  different  foods.  , *th  feel- 

French  cooks  look  at  the  American  methods  of  eating  # 
ings  of  considerable  amusement  They  cannot  understand^ 
man  should  eat  so  much  for  breakfast  the  moment  he _bas  ^ 
from  sleep.  The  first  thing  in  the  morning,  a French®*  ^ 
drink  a cup  of  coffee  and  eat  a soft-boiled  or  poached  egg-  ^ 
breakfast  he  will  cat  at  ten  or  eleven  o’clock,  his  dinner  a 
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seven  in  the  evening.  A French  cook  informed  me  that  lie  has 
known  Americans  to  order  a breakfast  consisting  of  oatmeal,  fish, 
steak,  hash,  eggs,  potatoes,  fried  bananas,  coffee  or  tea.  “ I could 
not  zay,”  he  observed,  “if  dey  eat  so  mooch ; but  so  great  food 
early  in  do  morning  seems  fearful  to  a Frenchman.” 

The  French  cooks  say  that  the  Americans  do  not  know  how  to 
cook  because  they  do  not  look  upon  cooking  as  an  art.  A French- 
man puts  brains,  almost  soul,  into  his  dishes.  They  complain  that 
cooks,  aside  from  the  chefs,  are  not  treated  with  due  respect  in 
America.  The  reason  why,  they  say,  the  French  cook  can  furnish 
a dinner  superior  to  the  American  is  because  lie  works  according 
to  principle  and  rule,  and  does  not,  as  so  many  American  womeu 
cooks  do,  trust  that  the  dish  will  turn  out  all  right ; the  French- 
man knows  beforehand  that  it  will. 

There  are  in  New  York  three  societies  of  French  cooks,  to  wit: 
the  Societ6  Gulinaire  1’hilanthropique,  the  Cosmopolitan,  and  the 
Univcrsel.  The  first  of  these  societies,  having  a membership  of 
about  one  hundred  and  fifty,  is  the  most  important.  It  is  largely 
benevolent  in  its  character,  having  a sick  fund  for  its  aged  and 
retired  members.  When  a member  dies,  his  widow  receives  $400 
and  burial  expenses ; the  retired  aged  members  get  $60  or  $75 ; 
each  orphan  under  fourteen  years  of  age  when  their  father  dies  is 
given  $50,  and  that  course  is  pursued  even  if  the  widow  has  five 
or  six  children ; members  while  sick  receive  a dollar  and  a half  a 
day.  The  regular  dues  of  the  club  are  a dollar  a month  ; the  fund 
for  the  benefit  of  the  widows  is  obtained  from  the  yearly  ball  given 
by  the  society. 

The  French  Cooks’  Ball  has  long  been  noted  as  one  of  the  most 
enjoyable  events  of  the  social  season  in  New  York.  The  Soci^te 
Culinaire  Fhilnnthropique  was  organized  in  1865.  Two  years  Inter 
these  entertainments  were  started  principally  for  the  purpose  of 
mising  funds  for  the  benefit  of  widows,  orphans,  and  aged  mem- 
bers. The  ball  is  generally  given  during  the  first  week  in  Febru- 
ary. For  several  years  past  the  receipts  from  the  ball  have  aver- 
aged $3000,  and  each  year  the  entertainment  is  becoming  more 
popular  and  enjoyable.  During  the  past  four  years  the  ball  has 
been  held  at  the  magnificent  Metropolitan  Opera-house,  on  the 
corner  of  Fortieth  Street  and  Broadway. 

It  is  the  custom  on  these  occasions  for  the  best  cooks  of  the  . 
eitv,  members  of  the  society,  to  contribute  some  choice  specimen 
of  the  culinary  art.  The  exhibition  of  these  pieces  on  the  day  of 
the  ball  lasts  from  noon  until  eleven  at  night.  At  the  last  ball 
forty-nine  chefs  contributed  to  the  exhibition.  Among  the  decora- 
tions there  was  a tall  Chinese  pagoda,  in  the  interior  of  which  sev- 
eral mandarins  were  playing  Chinese  poker  and  smoking  opium 
pipes.  Everything  but  the  poker  deck  was  made  of  sugar.  There 
was  an  allegorical  piece,  called  “ Paradise  Lost”  ; a flank  of  roast 
bear,  supported  by  a pedestal,  which  represented  the  polar  region, 
with  polar  bears  on  a toboggan  slide ; the  interior  of  a club  kitchen, 
with  the  chef  seated  at  a table,  and  a real  clock  ticking  on  the 
wall  above  him ; a pedestal  that  represented  the  different  New 
'ork  newspapers ; a construction  in  sugar  and  game  called  “ The 
k i u.v«.-do  Park  Hunt,”  and  a great  many  other  pieces  made  of  game, 
‘vlobaters,  and  fruit  The  importance  of  this  exhibition  will  be  un- 
>^  ~tood,’.’-hen  it  is  stated  that  two  hours’  time  were  required  to  see 
^•^ple  display. 

the  large  hotels  and  restaurants,  and  about  one  hundred 
v New-Yorkers,  employ  French  cooks.  Here  is  a list  of  the 
s said  to  be  paid  by  certain  prominent  hotels  and  persons : 
f of  the  Savarin  Cafe  receives  $300  a month ; the  Bruns- 
pays  its  chef  $2500  a year;  the  Hoffman  House,  $300  a 
i ; Delmonico’s,  $300  a month ; Theodore  Havemeyer,  $200 
th  ; John  Jacob  Astor,  $100  a month ; William  Waldorf 
$100  a month;  Jay  Gould,  $100  a month;  Whitklaw 
Khid,  $125  a month;  Ogden  Goblet,  $100  a month;  Mrs.  Lang- 
try, $100  a month ; W.  D.  Sloane  and  D.  0.  Mills  each  pay  $100 
a month;  the  widow  of  William  H.  Vanderbilt,  $120  a month. 

Some  critics  complain  that  cooks  receive  more  money  than  a 
college  president  or  a Congressman.  A bright  essayist,  in  com- 
menting on  this  fact,  says : “ Without  for  a moment  undervaluing 
scholarship,  it  may  also  be  suggested  that  a college  professor  may 
be  a man  of  vast  acquirements,  with  little  individual  power  of  his 
own,  while  a noted  chef  must  possess  inventive  resources  and  a 
highly  developed  taste.  Really  the  physical  good  that  such  a man 
might  do  the  community  by  heading  a large  caravansary  might 
quite  balance  the  good  mentally  bestowed  by  any  one  professor. 
Doubtless,  too,  the  value  in  health  accruing  to  one  rich' family 
from  a good  cook  might  quite  balance  the  good  done  to  the  com- 
munity by  any  one  average  Congressman.  We  should  not  under- 
rate talents  tliat  make  physical  health  if  we  want  a good  basis  for 
mentality.” 

New  York  abounds  with  French  restaurants,  and  a man  may,  so 
to  speak,  run  the  gustatory  gamut  from  a to  z.  He  can  go  to  Del- 
mosico’s  and  dine  well  for  a five-dollar  bill,  drinking,  of  course, 
only  claret.  There  are  any  number  of  restaurants  where  he  can 
get  an  excellent  dinner  for  a dollar  and  a half  or  two  dollars,  in- 
cluding a good  quality  of  wine ; and  the  one-dollar  dinner  furnished 
at  many  places  would  be  considered  quite  satisfactory  by  most 
men.  How  the  cheaper  French  restaurants  can  afford  to  give  as 
much  as  they  do  for  the  price  charged  is  a mystery  which  only 
Frenchmen  can  fathom,  and  they  will  give  you  only  the  most  gen- 
eral information  on  the  subject.  There  are  a number  of  restau- 
rants, both  down-town  and  up-town,  where  you  can  get  a very  fair 
dinner  for  fifty  cents.  You  will  get  soup,  fish,  an  en trie,  a roast 
(tuykey,  beef,  or  lamb),  a salad,  one  or  two  vegetables,  dessert,  and 
a cup  "of  black  coffee.  A pint  bottle  of  claret  will  cost  you  only 
twenty-five  cents  extra.  You  will  find  when  you  get  through  that 
you  have  had  a palatable,  satisfying  dinner  at  the  small  cost  of 
seventy-five  cents.  Great  praise’  is  due  to  these  establishments 
for  furnishing  not  only  a good  meal  at  a reasonable  price,  but  for 
the  neatness  with  which  their  places  are  kept.  Some  of  the  res- 
taurants are  quite  picturesque.  They  are  generally  small,  for  the 
proprietor  cannot  afford  to  pay  a large  rent.  The  walls  are  some- 
times decorated  with  paintings  representing  landscapes  of  the  most 
startling  description.  The  chef,  attired  in  snowy  white  npron  and 
round  cap,  occasionally  darts  into  the  dining-room,  as  if  to  show 
the  guests  that  it  is  a real  Frenchman  who  is  preparing  their  din- 
ner. In  some  places  the  wife  of  the  proprietor  will  act  as  ca- 
shier; she  will  nearly  always  be  pretty  and  inclined  to  coquetry, 
saying,  in  sweet  tones,  “ Merci  /”  as  you  pay  your  check,  and,  look- 
ing at  you  with  dark,  mild,  persuasive  eyes,  will  ask  you  to  “call 
again.” 

In  poorer  quarters  of  the  city,  in  Wooster  and  Blceckcr  streets, 
you  will  find  the  cheapest  kind  of  cheap  French  restaurants, 
there  the  dinner  is  d la  carte.  You  can  get  a plate  of  soup  for 
five  cents,  fish  for  ten,  and  meats  of  various  kinds  for  from  ten  to 
twenty  cents;  the  “fancy  dishes,”  like  chicken  or  sweetbreads, 
will  not  be  more  than  thirty  cents,  and  a glass  of  claret  will  cost 
you  five  cents.  The  classes  of  people  who  patronize  these  places 
arc  working-men  and  clerks.  The  dinner  is  not  bad— far  better 
than  you  will  get  in  an  American  restaurnut  of  the  same  grade. 
The  poorest  Frenchman,  it  is  noticed,  will  indulge  in  his  glass  of 
claret,  which,  it  must  be  confessed,  is  hardly  of  such  a quality  as 
to  be  “ fit  for  the  gods." 

When  asked  to  explain  how  these  cheap  and  good  dinners  can 
be  given,  the  Frenchman  will  sum  the  matter  up  in  one  word — 
economy.  French  cooks  use  everything ; they  get  more  good  out 
of  the  raw  material  than  can  an  American.  Then,  again,  they 


give  small  portions  of  each  dish.  When  you  are  through,  you  helped.  At  the  hospital  18,000  meals  were  given,  and  5556  pre- 
find you  have  eaten  enough,  though  there  has  not  been  much  of  scriptions  furnished.  This  is  not  a full  statement,  but  serves  to 

any  single  dish.  A French  restaurant,  very  picturesquely  located,  illustrate  the  kind  of  work  being  done.  The  society  raises  its 

is  to  be  found  on  the  Bronx  River,  in  Westchester  County,  in  which  funds  by  subscriptions  and  festivals.  In  place  of  a festival  this 

locality  quite  a number  of  Frenchmen  have  made  their  homes,  last  winter,  a lecture  was  given  by  Max  O’Rell,  resulting  in  an 

The  proprietor  of  the  restaurant — so  the  tradition  runs — was  once  addition  of  $1100  to  the  treasury.  In  summer,  the  national  fes- 
a monk  in  France.  He  is  not  a communicative  man,  lives  in  a fash-  tival  of  France  is  celebrated  with  a picnic  on  the  14th  of  July, 
ion  of  his  own,  and  keeps  a large  number  of  dogs,  some  of  which  at  Lion  Park,  and  that  event  produces  a considerable  sum  of 
are  very  valuable.  He  gives  a good  dinner,  which,  in  summer-  money.  There  arc  six  or  seven  hundred  members  of  the  society, 
time,  you  always  eat  out-of-doors  under  the  trees,  taking  plenty  and  they  contribute  from  one  to  one  hundred  dollars,  and  occa- 
of  time  to  the  meal,  for  there  is  a lazy  air  about  the  place  condu-  sionally  there  are  bequests.  The  invested  capital  amounts  to 
cive  to  quiet  and  artistic  ease.  After  dinner  you  can  indulge  in  $40,000,  only  the  interest  of  which  can  be  used,  and  there  is  a 
various  mild  French  games,  such  as  tossing  brass  disks  on  a table,  reserve  fund  of  $11,000,  which  belongs  more  especially  to  the 

and  swinging  a suspended  ring  so  that  it  will  be  caught  by  hooks  work  of  the  hospital.  At  the  celebration  of  the  national  festival 

on  a board.  in  the  summer,  about  thirty-five  French  societies  take  part  with 

“ L’Amiti6,”  an  important  society,  represents  the  French  waiters  the  French  Benevolent  Society, 
of  New  York.  It  was  started  in  1874.  Its  membership  roll  is  A very  useful  and  interesting  work  of  benevolence  among  the 
only  eighty-five ; but  that  is  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  only  wait-  French  are  their  two  kindergartens,  one  having  eighty  scholars, 
era  who  work  in  first-class  houses,  who  know  their  business  thor-  in  South  Fifth  Avenue,  near  Washington  Square,  the  other  at  208 

oughly,  and  can  speak  French  and  English  are  admitted  to  the  West  Twenty-first  Street,  with  sixty  scholars.  Children  between 

society.  A person  must  be  under  forty  years  of  age  to  become  a the  ages  of  three  and  eight  are  received  at  these  schools,  and  are 

member.  The  initiation  fee  between  the  ages  of  eighteen  and  taught  the  rudimentary  branches  of  education.  The  majority  of 

twenty-five  is  $10;  from  twenty-five  to  thirty-five,  $15;  beyond  them  are  the  children  of  poor  parents,  who  are  enabled  to  go  to  their 

the  age  of  thirty -five,  $25.  Members,  when  they  are  sick  receive  daily  toil  with  the  assurance  that  their  little  ones  will  be  kept  in 

$7  a week,  and  in  case  of  death  the  widow  receives  $500  and  the  school  and  cared  for  until  the  day’s  work  is  over.  The  schools 
funeral  expenses,  the  insurance  money  being  raised  partly  by  open  at  seven  o’clock  a.m.  and  remain  open  until  seven  at  night, 

assessment  and  partly  from  a general  fund.  The  society  has  In  the  middle  of  the  day  a hot  meal  is  given  to  the  children, 

about  $10,000  on  hand,  and  it  is  proposed  to  shortly  create  a fund  Twice  a week  soup  is  freely  supplied  by  the  Brevoort  House,  the 

for  the  benefit  of  those  who,  through  sickness,  arc  unable  to  work,  former  proprietor  of  which,  the  seulor  Mr.  Waite,  always  took 

The  society  expects  to  be  nhle  to  give  $30  or  $40  to  such  persons,  great  interest  in  the  schools.  The  benevolent  custom  begun  by 

On  the  second  Monday  of  every  January,  for  the  last  fourteen  him  has  been  continued  by  the  owners  of  the  hotel  up  to  the  pre- 
years, L’Amitie  has  given  a ball,  on  which  occasions  from  $1000  to  sent  time.  Each  of  the  schools  is  supplied  with  a matron  and  a 

$2000  have  been  realized.  nurse ; the  former  receives  a salary  of  $70  a month,  and  the  latter 

It  is  estimated  that  there  are  six  hundred  French  waiters  in  $20  a month. 

New  York.  Of  course  they  are  not  all  equally  proficient.  French-  The  number  of  French  societies  in  New  York  is  not  very  large, 

men,  it  has  been  found,  make  the  best  waiters  because  they  are  po-  There  are  three  lodges  of  French  masons — L’Union  Fran9a1.se,  No. 

lite;  they  have  a fair  knowledge  of  cooking,  and  generally  they  17,  La  Sinc6rit6,  La  Clemente  Amitie  Cosmopolite;  one  of  Odd 
have  had  the  benefit  of  foreign  training.  The  last  importation  of  Fellows — La  Concorde,  No.  43 ; four  of  Red  Men— Huron  Tribe,  No. 

first-class  French  waiters  came  here  in  1876,  and  were  “ consigned"  35,  Idaho  Tribe,  No.  36,  Ontario  Tribe,  No.  38,  Sioux  Tribe,  No. 

to  the  Philadelphia  Exposition.  There  have  been  very  few  arrivals  56.  Of  purely  benevolent  societies  there  are  fourteen,  and  of 

since  that  time.  This  class  of  waiters,  when  they  arrive  hero,  have  miscellaneous  societies  there  are  thirteen,  and  these  latter  inelude 

served  in  London,  Paris,  and  Vienna — in  fact,  as  far  as  the  Old  several  military  organizations.  An  important  society  is  the  Col- 

World  goes,  they  are  quite  blase — and  if  they  secure  good  posi-  marienne,  of  which  Mr.  C.  Mugel  is  president.  Its  object  is  to 

tions  in  first-class  hotels  in  New  York,  which  they  generally  do,  strengthen  the  ties  between  the  Alsaciansand  the  French.  Last 

they  arc  apt  to  settle  down  and  remain  in  the  country  for  life,  spring,  under  the  auspices  of  this  society,  a testimonial  consisting 

The  married  men  and  the  bachelors,  in  numbers,  are  about  equally  of  a beautiful  medallion  was  transmitted  to  Marie  Francois  Hadi- 

divided.  Carnot,  President  of  France.  The  medal  was  presented  in  Irving 

A bona  fide  Freneh  waiter  must  have  learned  his  business  abroad.  Hall  to  M.  Alexandre  Daussking,  Chancellor  of  the  French  Con- 
He  cannot  come  to  America  and  “work  up”  in  the  business;  he  sul-General,  to  be  transmitted  to  the  French  President.  M.  Mugel, 

must  have  learned  the  technique — the  detnils  of  his  vocation — on  president  of  the  Soei6te  la  Colmarienne,  in  his  speech  of  presents- 

the  other  side  while  serving  in  some  prominent  hotel  or  fashions-  tion,  reaffirmed  the  filial  attachment  of  the  members  of  the  French 

ble  family.  A good  waiter  may  come  here  who  is  not  perfect  in  colony  to  the  French  government,  remarking  that  when  the  Na- 

the  language : in  that  case  he  must  learn  it.  As  a rule,  all  French  tional  Assembly  at  Versailles  elected  the  present  President  they 

waiters  know  how  to  speak  English,  and  there  are  many  who  have  could  not  have  chosen  a better  man,  because  he  is  the  son  of  the 
a knowledge  of  four  or  five  languages — sufficient,  at  least,  for  the  Carnot  whom  all  Frenchmen  loved.  The  proceedings  were  char- 
exigencies  of  their  business.  In  the  higher  hotel  service  a French  acterized  by  a great  deal  of  enthusiasm. 

waiter  is  required  to  know  exactly  how  every  dish  is  cooked  and  Of  the  social  clubs,  the  Cercle  Frames  de  I’Hannotve,  founded 
how  long  it  takes  to  cook.  He  must  know  this  so  that  he  can  give  in  1866,  is  one  of  the  most  important.  There  are  less  than  a hun- 
the  orders  of  his  customers  with  the  proper  intermissions  of  time  died  members,  but  they  represent  the  most  prosperous  merchants 
between  each  order;  otherwise,  on  the  one  hand,  if  the  time  was  and  manufacturers  in  the  French  colony.  The  club  house,  located 

too  short  the  dish  might  get  stone-cold  before  the  customer  was  at  38  Clinton  Place,  is  worth  $15,000,  and  the  club  has  a fund  of 

ready  to  eat  it,  or,  if  the  time  was  too  long,  the  delay  would  be  $10,000,  invested  in  mortgages.  The  annual  ball  of  the  club  is 
equally  annoying.  The  waiter  must  take  the  guest’s  full  order,  one  of  the  great  social  events  of  the  season.  M.  Laeon,  editor  of 
and,  knowing  how  long  it  takes  to  cook  each  dish  and  how  long  the  Independant , is  the  president  of  the  club, 
the  guest  takes  to  eat,  be  ready  to  furnish  each  course  when  the  The  leading  French  newspaper  in  New  York  is  the  Courrier  de 
previous  one  has  been  consumed.  He  may  be  serving  four  or  five  Etats-Unis,  founded  on  the  1st  of  March,  1828.  At  first  it  was  a 
tables,  but  he  is  able  to  keep  each  one  in  mind  and  see  that  each  weekly  ; within  two  years  it  became  a semi- weekly ; in  1839  it 
guest  is  served  at  the  right  time.  A customer  in  a hotel  often  appeared  three  times  a week,  and  so  continued  until  1851,  when 
complains  of  the  cook,  saying  a dish  is  overdone,  or  not  cooked  it  became  a daily.  It  is  a prosperous  journal,  being  worth  $500,000. 
enough.  It  is  not  the  cook’s  fault;  it  is  the  waiter's.  In  the  The  French  population  in  the  United  States  is  very  much  scatter- 
same  way  the  waiter  must  know  all  about  wines — which  ought  to  be  ed,  and  outside  of  New  York  it  would  be  impossible  to  support 
served  warm,  and  which  cold,  the  proper  temperature  for  each  a French  journal.  The  Courrier  prints  a special  edition  for  the 
kind.  Burgundy,  for  instance,  ns  the  wine  connoisseur  knows,  whole  country,  and  serves  ulso  to  interpret  American  affairs  to 

must  be  served  at  just  such  a temperature;  if  the  waiter  makes  a the  French  press,  who  seldom  translate  articles  from  our  English 

mistake  and  the  wine  is  sent  back,  he  loses  his  place.  newspapers.  It  has  a special  Sunday  edition  (Le  Courrier  de  Di- 

In  hotels  and  restaurants  the  French  waiters  work  only  five  manche),  which  contains  matter  especially  adapted  for  the  family, 
hours  at  a time.  One  day  they  work  from  6 a.m.  to  11  a.m.,  and  The  present  proprietors  of  the  Courrier  are  Messrs.  H.  P.  Sampers 

from  5.30  p.m.  till  midnight ; the  next  day  they  may  come  at  11  a.m.  and  Leon  Meukier.  The  former  gentleman  was  once  a clerk  in 

and  stay  until  8 p.m.  ; and  so,  daily,  the  hours  of  coming  and  going  the  office,  then  the  business  manager,  and  finally,  in  1882,  one  of 
are  changed.  the  owners.  Leon  Mecnier  was  the  editor-in-chief  between  1870 

The  head-waiter  in  a hotel  or  restaurant  is  a very  important  and  1882.  He  came  to  this  country  in  1855,  and  joined  the  Couv- 
person.  To  him  is  left  the  duty  of  employing  the  waiters,  and  he  rier  staff  in  1863.  He  is  now  in  France,  where  he  has  created  a 

can  discharge  them  whenever  he  sees  fit.  lie  pays  them  such  sal-  special  news  service  for  his  paper,  and  from  the  French  capital  he 

aries  as  he  thinks  proper ; he  receives  their  wages  in  gross  from  sends  special  despatches  on  the  state  of  French  progress  and 
the  hotel  proprietor,  pays  them,  and  keeps  an  account  of  his  trans-  European  politics.  The  editor-in-chief,  M.  De  Tranaltes,  has  a 
actions.  Head-waiters  receive  from  $100  to  $200  a month.  In  most  thorough  knowledge  of  American  political  questions,  anfl  has 
hotels  on  the  American  plan  waiters  receive  $30  a month  ; in  res-  published  in  France  a Histori/  of  the  American  Civil  War , an  essay 
taurants  on  the  European  plan  $25  a month;  a poorer  class  of  on  marriage  and  divorce  in  the  United  States,  and  another  on  the 
waiters  in  smaller  places  receive  $15  or  $20  a month.  But  the  elective  magistracy  of  America.  M.  Henry  Bajac,  formerly  a coun- 
French  waiter  relies  on  “ tips”  for  the  greater  part  of  his  emolu-  sellor-at-law  in  Paris,  is  the  city  editor, 
ment.  In  one  of  our  fashionable  cafes  a waiter  will  make 
five  dollars  a day  from  this  source ; in  the  smaller  cafds 
two  dollars,  or  at  least  a dollar  a day.  Families  who  live 
in  hotels  will  give  a waiter  from  two  to  five  dollars  at  the 
end  of  the  week.  As.  there  are  favorite  tables  in  cafes, 
the  waiters  are  obliged  to  change  their  positions  daily,  so 
that  each  waiter  may  have  a chance  to  get  customers. 

Now  and  then  the  French  waiter  will  open  a small  restau- 
rant on  his  own  account,  but  he  generally  fails.  They 
seldom  have  money  enough  to  start  in  first-class  style, 
and  if  they  sell  cheap,  unless  they  have  a very  good  ran 
of  custom  their  profits  will  be  too  small  to  pay  them  for 
their  time  and  trouble. 

The  organized  charities  of  the  French  are  represented 
by  the  French  Benevolent  Society,  which  was  started  in 
1831,  since  which  time  its  work  has  been  largely  devel- 
oped. The  objects  of  the  society  are  to  help  French  em- 
igrants after  they  arrive  here  to  secure  situations  in  the 
West.  The  sick  poor  are  taken  care  of  either  gratu- 
itously or  at  very  small  expense.  Doctors  give  their  ser- 
vices in  house-to-house  visitation.  The  unemployed  are, 
as  far  as  possible,  given  work.  In  Fourteenth  Street, 
between  Sixth  and  Seventh  avenues,  there  is  what  is 
called  the  Night  Refuge.  Here  poor  French  persons 
are  allowed  to  spend  the  night,  and  are  given  a good 
breakfast  and  dinner.  If  they  are  looking  for  work 
they  are  permitted  to  stay  in  the  Refuge  three  days, 
sometimes  six  days.  The  society  also  sends  back  to 
France  old  persons,  widows,  and  children  who  have  no 
friends  here,  and  who  find  it  impossible  to  make  their 
way  in  America.  The  present  quarters  of  the  society 
are  far  too  small  for  the  work  being  done,  and  soon  a 
large  building  will  be  purchased  which  will  more  than 
double  the  facilities  of  the  society  for  carrying  on  its 
various  benevolent  enterprises.  The  expenses  of  this 
enterprise  during  the  past  year  were  $18,000.  At  the 
Night  Refuge  17,372  loaves  of  bread  were  given  away,  312 
pairs  of  shoes,  2000  lodgings  furnished,  1911  emigrants 
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WORDS  IN  SEASON. 


VIJ'HILE  no  President  can  have  a Southern  policy 
\ j or  take  any  executive  course  except  that  which 
the  Constitution  prescribes,  there  is  yet  a peculiar 
situation  in  the  Southern  States  which  may  be  con- 
veniently called  the  Southern  question.  This  is  now 
the  subject  of  constant  remark  in  the  press  of  those 
States  as  well  as  in  the  journals  of  other  States,  and 
two  things  are  clearly  evident:  first,  that  national 
legislation  can  be  of  little  service  in  the  wise  treat- 
ment of  the  question ; and  second,  that  the  successful 
treatment  of  the  situation  can  be  reached  only  through 
a friendly  and  intelligent  sympathy,  and  not  through 
mere  party  spirit.  We  have  seen  no  more  interest- 
ing and  valuable  paper  upon  the  subject  than  one 
upon  “Northern  Estimates  of  Southern  Life  and  Af- 
fairs,” in  the  January  number  of  the  Unitarian 
Review , by  Amory  D.  Mayo.  Mr.  Mayo,  who  is  an 
exceedingly  intelligent,  observant,  and  devoted  man. 
says:  “For  the  past  eight  years  at  midsummer  I 
have  come  northward  from  an  eight  months’  minis- 
try of  education  through  all  the  Southern  States.” 
and  every  year  ho  finds  among  “the  superior  people” 
-*f  the  Northern  States  an  “insane  absorption”  in 
affairs  which  is  fatal  to  any  just  conception  of  the 
actual  Southern  situation.  This  class  of  intelligent 
citizens  Mr.  May*i  holds  to  be  substantially  the  same 
in  the  Southern  as  in  the  Northern  States,  but  in  the 
former  a smaller  class  and  more  closely  united.  In 
his  judgment  the  progress  of  the  Southern  States 
•since  18(55  is  due  to  the  class  that  brought  on  the  war 
nore  than  to  all  other  causes  combined,  and  igno- 
rance of  this  fact,  and  the  assumption  that  it  is  alto- 
“ther  a dull,  obstructive,  and  Bourbon  element  arid 
iifiuence,  is  one  of  the  chief  errors  of  Northern  opin- 
ou,  cultivated  carefully  for  party  purposes.  That 
his  class  is  politically  solid  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
lie  Anglo-Saxon  people  in  the  Southern  States  can- 
lot  yet  adjust  themselves  to  a situation  unparalleled 
n human  history. 

The  Northern  estimate  of  the  negro  question,  Mr. 
1L\yo  thinks,  is  also  largely  a misconception.  That 
| s political  enfranchisement  “has  not  ruined  the 
•nth  is  an  equal  testimony  to  the  capacity  of  the 
cro  and  the  practical  sense  of  the  dominant  race.” 

■ i finds  much  encouragement  for  a wise  solution  of 
nis  “most  difficult  social  and  political  problem  now 
p in  any  civilized  land.”  First,  there  is  no  danger 
f hopeless  poverty  for  industrious  and  temperate 
iborers,  and  $100,000,000  is  a moderate  estimate  of 
?eir  savings  in  twenty  years.  Second,  a negro  ex- 
f,us  is  impossible.  “*lle  is  a more  confirmed  South- 
erner than  the  white  man.”  Third,  he  will  he  lifted 
ally  by  his  own  superior  class.  Ilis  present  con- 
ion  teaches  him  the  American  art  of  self-reliance, 
is  a marvel  that  there  is  so  little  friction  between 
races,  and  infinite  mischief  “ is  prevented  by  the 
rking  together  of  the  sober,  order-loving  Christian 
pie  of  both  races  in  every  community.”  Fourth, 
•iglit  border  States  the  vote  is  no  more  tampered 
i than  in  the  Northern  States.  In  the  Gulf  States 
negro  vote  is  bought  and  sold  on  local  questions 
the  ignorant  vote  elsewhere.  Fifth,  the  real  dif- 
ty  springs  from  the  exceeding  disparity  in  every 
between  the  races.  But  it  is  fortunate  that  the 
o is  in  contact  with  “the  least  enterprising  and 
leisurely  end  of  the  American  people.”  The  in- 
ent  North  should  co-operate  with  the  intelligent 
l in  advancing  “ our  brother  in  black, "and  he 
become  a valuable  element  of  American  life, 
lew  Southern  prosperity  Mr.  Mayo  finds  in  the 
b of  upland  agriculture,  of  a few  dozen  small 
and  a few  hundred  villages,  the  development 
i manufacturing,  mining,  and  lumber  interests, 
»f  the  fruit,  vegetable,  and  fishing  industries, 
fourths  of  the  people  are  living  under  the  con- 
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ditions  of  border  life,  and  throe-fourths  of  the  colored 
and  almost  a third  of  the  white  population  are  prac- 
tically illiterate.  The  superior  class  is  widely  scat- 
tered, and  too  much  absorbed  in  making  a living  to 
control  effectively  the  cruder  elements. 

“But  ftimliirre  on  c.-utli  is  liicn*  a nobler,  more  courageous, 
pcrsistenl.  sell'-.-JiiT i I i < ■ i 1 1 lt,  :uni  often  bro.lil  lniiuleil  tla— • wmkitiit 
fni  ev«i\  tiling  Mi  it  in  lulling  than  in  every  Southern  Stale.  That 
it  does  nut  send  nun  e of  its  lepiesentalives  to  Congress  or  receive 
due  acknoH  at  the  hands  of  the  political  and  ecclesiasti- 

cal manaucis  ui  the  Noil'll  is  its  temporary  misfortune." 

But  in;  thinks  that  unquestionably  “the  South"  is 
thoroughly  embarked  in  building  a democratic-re- 
publican order  of  society.  “There  is  just  as  much 
danger  of  the  Catholic  priesthood  destroying  the 
American  common  school  as  of  the  Southern  Bour- 
bon squad  shaping  the  future  of  Southern  civiliza- 
tion." The  most  significant  omen  is  the  Southern 
educational  movement  of  the  last  fifteen  years,  the 
most  signal  and  forcible  of  the  present  generation. 
Sixty  per  cent,  of  Southern  children  between  six  and 
fourteen  are  in  average  school  attendance  for  three 
months  in  the  year.  The  common  school,  in  Mr. 
Mayo's  judgment,  is  the  great  humanizing  and  civil- 
izing power  in  the  Southern  States.  It  is  the  most 
notable  fact  of  to-day  in  those  States. 

It  would  "l-ciitlv  help  to  a jtood  uiideisiHiidiiut  tn-twccti  tin- 
sections  could  the  more  thoughtful  of  our  winter  tourists  spond 
more  of  their  time  in  the  real  eentres  of  the  new  Southern  hie. 
There  are  seores  of  pleasant  towns  where  a "roup  of  good  N’oi  th- 
em visitors  would  he  welcomed  with  the  heartiest  appreciation  !»y 
the  foremost  people  of  the  w hole  country,  where  the  real  tenden- 
cies of  the  new  life  could  lie  studied,  friendly  relations  formed, 
and  a fair  impression  received  of  the  present  order  of  t nines. 
Tin*  ‘New  South’  is  not  hest  seen  from  the  pin/./. a of  a ‘palatial 
hotel,’  swarmini'  with  restless  visitors,  on  the  edsfe  of  a Florida 
everglade,  with  no  movement  of  life  in  the  desolate  country 
around." 

There  are  plenty  of  signs  in  the  Northern  Stales 
that  their  coming  problems  are  of  a kind  in  which 
“the  solid  Anglo  Saxon.  Protestant,  conservative 
South  will  be  a welcome  ally."  Mr.  Mayo  holds, 
therefore,  that  the  plain,  patriotic,  and  humane  duty 
of  wise  Americans  is  not  to  exacerbate  sectional  and 
partisan  passions,  hut  to  aim  at  hearty,  sympathetic, 
and  energetic  cooperation.  He  believes  that  one 
form  of  it  may  well  be  national  aid  to  the  education- 
al efforts  of  the  Southern  States.  Yet  while  that 
course  seems  to  us  less  plainly  desirable  than  to  him, 
the  spirit  and  purpose  of  his  paper  are  as  generous 
and  patriotic  as  his  qualifications  for  treating  the 
subject  are  exceptionally  high.  Mr.  Mayo  is  a Yan- 
kee, an  old  antislavery  man,  and,  we  presume.  Repub- 
lican. In  any  case  his  views  and  the  spirit  of  bis 
views  are  those  of  a great  many  old  antislavery  Yan- 
kees and  original  Republicans,  and  may  well  be  con- 
sidered whenever  legislation  upon  the  subject  is  pro- 
jiosed  in  (.'ougress. 


THE  SENATE  TARIFF  BILL. 

The  Republican  position  upon  a protective  tariff 
in  the  late  election  was  so  extreme  as  to  repel  old 
Whigs  and  Republicans  like  ex -Sec  ret  ary  McCul- 
loch and  Judge  Dickson  in  Ohio  and  Chancellor 
Pierson  in  New  York.  The  result  of  the  election 
has  confirmed  this  extreme  tendency,  and  the  party 
shibboleth  is  conformed  to  it.  This  is  the  natural 
course  of  party  spirit,  and  every  party  leader  or  ambi- 
tious partisan  is  driven  along  rosistlessly  by  the  accel- 
erated impulse.  Under  such  circumstances  modera- 
tion and  regard  for  wise  traditions  disapjjear.  Mika- 
BEau  and  the  Gironde  are  superseded  and  overwhelm- 
ed by  the  bloody  triumvirate  and  the  terror.  The 
later  Tariff  Doctors  would  have  amazed  Henry  Clay, 
ami  many  of  them  their  earlier  selves.  The  Senate 
has  passed  its  revision  of  duties  ostensibly  to  dimin- 
ish the  surplus  and  to  ml i ice  the  tariff.  But  in  the 
face  of  an  enormous  surplus  the  duties  upon  some 
of  the  most  important  raw  materials  are  increased, 
and  taxes  are  laid  upon  universal  necessities.  The 
fundamental  principle  of  a protective  tariff,  ns  hither- 
to understood,  is  the  fostering  of  domestic  industry 
to  a point  at  which  it  can  fairly  compete  with  foreign 
industry  of  the  same  kind  The  theory  is  that  the 
protective  duty,  while  excluding  the  foreign  product, 
will  so  develop  competition  of  domestic  production  as 
to  keep  the  price  to  the  consumer  as  low  as  it  would 
lx*  in  a free  market,  while  the  duties  to  raise  the 
necessary  public  revenue  could  be  so  adjusted  as  to 
provide  the  desirable  protection. 

This  was  substantially  the  American  system.  But 
that  it  is  the  principle  of  the  present  bill  will  not  be 
asserted.  The  bill  is  not  a scheme  in  which  the  con- 
sideration that  governs  every  detail  and  rate  of  duty 
is  an  equitable  adjustment  of  the  tax  so  as  to  prevent 
burdening  the  consumer.  The  duty  on  sugar,  for 
instance,  is  reduced  one-half,  which  it  is  alleged  will 
save  twenty-two  millions  of  dollars  to  the  consumer 
after  a bounty  of  one  cent  per  pound  is  paid  to 
the  producer.  But  that  fact  does  not  explain  why, 
with  an  enormous  surplus,  every  other  producer  in 
the  country  should  be  taxed  to  support  this  one  inter- 
est. The  whole  tariff  question  is  one  which  pecul- 
iarly interests  the  farmers,  and  the  proposed  sugar 
bounty  is  an  intelligible  illustration  of  the  working 
of  a system  which  they  find  very  mysterious,  but 
which  they  are  assured  is  most  beneficial  to  them,  and 


which  in  many  parts  of  the  country  they  warmly 
support.  But  if  one  agricultural  product  is  to  bepro- 
tected  by  a bounty,  why  not  others  ? This  isaques 
tion  which  they  are  sure  to  ask.  There  is  a duty  on 
■wheat,  but  there  is  no  protection,  because  there  is  no 
competition;  and,  moreover,  the  domestic  price  of 
wheat  is  fixed,  not  by  the  home  market,  but  bv  tin- 
price  of  the  exported  surplus,  which  is  unprotected 
Thus  the  farmer  is  compelled  to  sell  his  wheat  raised 
by  higher- priced  labor  tit  prices  fixed  by  markes 
in  which  wheat  raised  by  the  cheapest  labor  com 
) teles.  This  is  the  burden  of  a petition  presented  u, 
Congress  by  Mr.  Thomas,  of  Ohio,  who  asks  for  a 
bounty  upon  wheat.  The  argument  which  is  uignl 
upon  the  farmer  by  tin*  advocates  of  a sugar  bounty 
and  of  all  the  protected  industries  is  that  they  give 
him  a home  market  which  otherwise  he  would  no; 
have.  Tlu*  intelligent  farmer  replies  that  he  is  Mm- 
ol’ the  general  home  market  against  all  competition, 
and  that  the  protected  industries  hardly  furnish  a 
home  market  for  five  per  cent,  of  his  wheat.  Mean- 
while for  the  products  of  those  industries  lie  pats 
annually  a price  vastly  increased  by  the  protection. 

Is  1 1 1 is  state  of  things  remedied  by  the  Senate  bill: 
Is  it  adapted  to  lighten  or  to  increase  the  burdens  of 
the  consumer  t Is  it  designed  to  distribute  an  in- 
direct. tax  as  reasonably  and  equitably  as  possible, 
and  to  ad  just  the  duty  to  raise  the  price  only  to  the 
point,  of  difference  in  the  cost  of  labor  with  the  con- 
sequent domestic  competition  to  which  we  alluded: 
It  raises  the  duty  on  tin  plate.  But  this  is  merely  an 
increase  of  price  to  the  consumer,  because  there  is  nu 
tin  plat**  made  in  this  country,  and  consequently  no 
domestic  competition.  The  plea  for  this  increase 
that  somebody  may  undertake  the  manufacture  if  the 
duty  should  make  it  remunerative.  But  the  same 
somebody  will  he  the  judge  of  the  remuneration,  ami 
if  he  thinks  that  it  is  not  sufficient  lie  will  ask. for  an 
increase  of  the  duty,  and  he  will  get  it.  There  are 
oilier  considerations  of  a very  serious  nature  in  con- 
nection with  the  construction  of  a tariff  which  Mr. 
Scuuitz  plainly  pointed  out  in  li is  recent  speech  at 
the  ( ’omiiioii wealth  Club.  When  protection  is  made 
a party  issue,  and  enormous  sums  of  money  are  re- 
quired in  an  election,  and  great  protected  interests 
supply  the  money,  and  by  the  aid  of  the  money  the 
election  is  carried,  and  those  interests  are  favored  by 
legislation,  there  is  a natural  suspicion  that  such 
legislation  is  not  equitable,  and  that  laws  are  made 
in  the  interest,  not  of  the  people,  but  of  a moneyed 
class.  The  debates  in  the  Senate  upon  the  bill  just 
passed  are  virtually  unknown  to  the  country,  for 
there  are  few  readers  of  the  Congressional  .Record. 
But  the  tariff  discussions  in  the  press  and  iu conver- 
sation, like  those  lately  upon  the  stump,  are  very 
enlightening,  and  we  see  no  evidence  that  the  ten- 
dency toward  the  extraordinary  doctrine  of  the  Re- 
publican platform  at  Chicago  becomes  stronger  in 
the  country. 

THE  SAMOAN  TROUBLE. 

Thf,  question  whether  the  United  States  are  likely 
to  go  to  war  with  Germany  to  settle  some  kind  of 
misunderstanding  in  regaixl  to  the  Samoan  Islands 
naturally  excites  interest  to  know  what  and  where 
they  are.  They  are  the  familiar  Navigator's  Islands 
of  the  older  geographies,  a group  of  nine  islands  in 
the  Pacific*  Ocean,  about  three  thousand  miles  from 
our  western  coast.  The  population  is  about  thirty- 
eight  thousand,  and  the  people  are  generally  of  a su- 
perior grade  to  other  Polynesians.  The  soil  of  the 
islands  is  rich,  and  the  products  have  led  to  a trade 
which  has  established  some  American  residents  and 
interests  upon  the  islands,  which  were  formerly  held 
to  be  under  the  protection  of  the  United  States.  Elev- 
en years  ago  we  made  a treaty  with  the  agent  of  the 
chiefs  of  the  Samoan  government, and  by  that  treaty 
and  similar  agreements  with  Great  Britain  and  Ger- 
many the  autonomy  and  neutrality  of  the  islands 
were  guaranteed.  Recently  a civil  war  lias  arisen.  # 
and  German  agents  have  favored  TaMasESE,  the  op 
ponent  of  the  recognized  King  Malietoa,  and  a Ger- 
man naval  commander,  tit  the  alleged  intimation  o 
his  government,  and  supported  by  the  German  trad- 
ers upon  the  islands,  forcibly  carried  off’  Malietoa 
and  set  up  TaMasese  as  King,  against  the  vigorous 
protests  of  the  American  and  British  consuls. 

In  a message  upon  the  subject  President  Cleve- 
land states  that  to  the  extent  of  his  power  lie  has  in- 
sisted that  the  self-government  and  independence  <> 
Samoa  should  he  strictly  preserved  according1  to  t ic 
treaties  of  the  great  powers,  and  Secretary  BayaRO 
has  instructed  Mr.  Pendleton  in  Berlin  to  notn.' 
the  German  government,  temperately  but  decided.', 
that  we  expect  it  to  respect  the  treaties  and  Samoan 
independence.  Mr.  Pendleton  was  assured  that  Gei 
many  intended  to  respect  the  common  understan 
ing.  But  meanwhile  the  conduct  of  the  German 
force  at  Samoa  indicates  the  purpose  of  disregarding 
treaties  and  assuming  control  of  the  islands-  1 
recent  reports  of  the  steady  prosecution  of  this  l,u^ 
pose  are  such  that  our  government  lias  ordero 
fleet  to  proceed  to  Apia,  the  Samoan  capital,  an 
is  understood  that  the  British  government  Ua*  1 ^ 
resented  to  Germany  that  the  action  of  the  Germ 
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agents  at  Samoa  is  opposed  to  the  letter  and  spirit  of 
the  treaty,  and  has  directed  an  increase  of  the  Brit- 
ish naval  force  in  the  Pacific.  Meanwhile  there  are 
all  kinds  of  sensational  rumors  from  the  islands. 
But  it  is,  we  believe,  not  disputed  that  to  the  King 
whom  the  Germans  have  established  they  have  given 
a German  Prime-Minister,  and  that  they  have  appar- 
ently taken  a control  which  the  common  understand- 
ing expressly  forbids. 

As  our  government  holds  that  our  relations  with 
the  Samoan  Islands  are  so  important  and  valuable 
for  various  reasons  as  to  make  a treaty  with  them 
and  a convention  with  Great  Britain  and  Germany 
to  secure  their  freedom  from  foreign  control  desira- 
ble, it  is  equally  desirable  that  Germany  should  be 
asked  to  explain  in  the  plainest  manner  the  grounds 
of  her  disregard  of  treaty  obligations,  and  to  make 
ample  reparation  if  any  intentional  insult  to  the 
American  flag  or  injury  to  peaceable  Americans 
should  be  shown.  The  President  and  the  Secretary 
of  State  seem  to  have  been  fully  aware  of  the  situa- 
tion, and  it  is  only  fair  to  assume  that  the  proper  ex- 
planations have  been  requested.  This  is  the  more 
probable  as  a Samoan  commission  of  inquiry  of  the 
three  governments  which  was  sent  to  the  islands  set- 
tled nothing.  It  is  not  improbable  that  Germany 
has  been  testing  the  quality  of  our  opposition  to  her 
control  of  the  islands,  with  the  intention  of  relin- 
quishing the  attempt  if  she  should  find  that  it  could 
be  prosecuted  only  at  the  cost  of  a rupture  with  the 
United  States  and  Great  Britain.  We  have  called 
the  situation  in  Samoa  a trouble,  because  practically 
it  is  nothing  more.  It  is  doubtful  whether  it  was 
wise  for  our  government  to  enter  into  any  kind  of 
alliance  or  understanding  with  European  govern- 
ments in  regard  to  the  islands,  because  we  are  able 
to  protect  our  citizens  and  our  flag  in  such  places 
without  stipulations.  But  in  this  instance,  haviug 
apparently  made  an  agreement,  we  must  insist  that 
it  shall  be  respected. 


A PUBLIC  PERIL.. 

The  Tribune  well  asks  whether  the  community  lias  no 
remedy  agaiust  the  omnipresent  and  deadly  peril  of  the 
electric  wires.  The  citizens  of  New  York  are  apparently 
wholly  at  the  mercy  of  the  electric  companies,  and  there  is 
no  visible  power  to  enforce  the  order  for  burying  the  wires. 
Men  and  auimals  are  destroyed  by  the  touch  of  the  charged 
wire,  the  details  are  published,  the  newspapers  protest,  and 
that  is  the  end.  The  electric  spell  is  like  that  of  laying 
Jacob  Sharp’s  Broadway  Railroad : the  street  was  torn  up, 
and  the  community  seemed  to  be  struck  with  imbecility. 
There  may  have  been  some  damage  paid  by  somebody  for 
tbe  catastrophes  due  to  fallen  wires,  but  the  present  situa- 
tion is  a wanton  risk  for  every  wayfarer.  The  convenience 
of  new  inventions  is  very  great,  but  so  is  the  new  danger 
that  they  introduce,  and  the  moment  the  character  of  the 
danger  is  apprehended  the  remedy  should  be  firmly  applied. 
The  disfigurement  of  streets  by  the  monstrous  poles  is  a 
nuisance,  but  the  constant  and  proved  peril  that  accom- 
panies them  is  a pressing  public  concern. 


HIGH-LICENSE  PROSPECTS. 


Although  the  license  bill  prepared  by  the  late  Excise 
Commission  was  a compromise  which  apparently  satisfied 
nobody,  yet  if  it  be  tire  only  measure  upon  which  an  agree- 
ment of  the  Republican  majority  can  be  reached  and  the 
Governor’s  signature  secured,  it  would  be  an  improvement 
upon  the  present  situation,  because  it  would  provide  a uni- 
form system  throughout  the  State  and  raise  somewhat  the 
liceuse  rates.  But  that  the  Governor,  who  doubts  whether 
the  people  really  wish  a higher  license  system,  and  who 
knows  that  the  liquor  interest  is  opposed  to  restrictive 
legislation  upon  the  subject,  would  sign  even  the  bill  of  the 
Excise  Commission  is  not  to  be  expected.  The  Evening  Pont 
publishes  a table  which  shows  the  proposed  increase  of  the 
rates  in  cities  uuder  the  Commissioners’  bill  which  is  very 
instructive,  and  show's  that  in  the  city  of  New  York  the 
general  advance  would  be  one-third  over  the  present  rate, 
while  in  Brooklyn  the  present  rate  would  lie  trebled,  and  in 
the  smaller  cities  the  new  rate  would  be  from  two  to  seven 
times  the  present  rate.  This  would  be,  as  the- And  says, 
an  advance  worth  making.  But  that  that  very  fact  would 
produce  a veto  seems  to  be  most  probable. 

The  Governor  “ went  to  the  State”  upon  his  previous 
vetoes,  with  the  distinct  understanding  that  he  was  the 
candidate  of  the  liquor  interest,  and  he  was  elected  by  a 
decided  majority.  He  has  plainly  intimated  his  conviction 
that  there  is  no  strong  popular  desire  of  a more  stringent 
liceuse  law-,  and  he  has  contemptuously  shown  his  estimate 
of  Republican  sincerity  in  the  movement  by  citing  the  fig- 
ures of  “the  drink  bill”  at  the  Republican  Union  League 
Club.  He  regards  the  proposition  of  high  liceuse,  not  as  an 
honest  Republican  movement,  but  as  a decoy  game  to  retain 
prohibition  and  temperance  voters,  in  order  to  secure  Re- 
publican ascendency,  and  the  fact  that  a bill  may  be  pre- 
sented to  him  which  endeavors  to  avoid  the  objections  he 
has  already  raised  will  not  prevent  him  from  raising  other 
objections  to  it.  The  Governor  probably  feels  his  position 
upon  the  subject  greatly  strengthened  by  the  result  of  the 
election.  Mt.Wahner  Miller  made  his  fight  upon  high 
liceuse.  In  every  speech  he  urged  it  as  the  chief  State 
measure,  and  after  a thorough  canvass  of  the  State,  and 
the  warmest  advocacy  and  most  lucid  presentation  of  the 
question,  he  was  defeated.  Doubtless  the  w illingness  of 
many  Republicans,  as  in  instances  which  are  personally 
known  to  us  and  to  others,  to  selT  him  out  for  Mr.  Hill  in 


order  to  gain  votes  for  Harrison,  largely  affected  the  result. 
But  that  is  merely  to  say  that  Republicans  cared  so  little 
lor  what  their  candidate  declared  to  be  the  great  State 
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issue  of  license  that  they  voted  for  the  candidate  of  the 
liquor  interest. 

It  would  seem,  therefore,  to  be  poor  policy  for  the  Repub- 
lican Legislature  to  lower  its  standard  upon  this  subject. 
As  the  Governor  is  strengthened  in  his  position  by  the 
election,  it  would  be  better,  under  the  circumstances,  to 
submit  to  him  a bill  that  he  ought  to  sign,  rather  than  one 
which  he  might  sign  becunse  he  would  think  that  it  would 
have  no  particular  restrictive  effect.  This,  indeed,  is  not 
true  of  the  Commissioners’  bill,  because  the  advance  of 
license  rates  shown  in  the  Pont ’s  tables  is  a positive  gain. 
Whether  the  bill  might  not  be  strengthened  at  other  points 
to  obviate  some  of  the  objections  which,  as  we  have  said, 
make  it  apparently  an  unsatisfactory  compromise,  is  worth 
consideration.  The  fact  that  the  committees  which  repre- 
sent the  sentiment  from  which  the  Crosby  bill  sprang  are 
now  in  favor  of  the  Excise  Commission  bill  is  the  best 
argument  for  the  policy  of  adopting  that  measure.  But 
still,  as  any  effective  bill  would  be  probably  vetoed,  we  nre 
inclined  to  think  that  it  would  be  wiser  to  occupy  the  old 
ground. 


GROSS  INJUSTICE. 

The  situation  in  the  Appraiser’s  Department  of  the  New 
York  Custom-house  illustrates  most  strongly  the  desirabil- 
ity of  filing  reasons  for  removals  in  public  offices.  The  air 
is  filled  with  the  gossip  of  reporters  and  rumors  of  immense 
undervaluations,  frauds,  swindles,  hisses,  and  general  moral 
rottenness,  in  the  midst  of  which  old  and  tried  public  offi- 
cers hitherto  of  unblemished  reputations  are  peremptorily 
removed.  Such  removals  under  such  circumstances  are 
stigmas  of  criminal  conduct.  Presumptively'  the  officers 
summarily  dismissed  are  dishonest,  and  although  the  law 
does  not  require  the  superior  officer  to  furnish  a reason, 
such  officers  have  a moral  right  to  know  the  alleged  cause 
of  their  apparent  disgrace.  In  the  present  instance  the 
circumstances,  beginning  with  the  Maynard,  Byrne,  and 
McElwkk  transactions,  preclude  the  theory  that  there  are 
“ no  politics”  in  the  matter.  In  every  aspect  the  Byrne 
investigat;ou  is  very  suspicions.  But  whatever  the  right 
or  wrong  of  the  situation  may  be,  nothing  whatever  is 
gained,  but  immense  injustice  is  done  either  to  the  Trea- 
sury officers  or  to  the  employes  who  are  removed,  by  the 
character  of  the  whole  proceeding.  Not  only  has  every' 
public  officer  a right  to  know  the  reason  of  his  removal, 
but  the  public  has  an  equal  right  to  know  the  reason  of 
changes  in  its  service.  Under  the  present  circumstances 
there  is  a monstrous  scandal,  most  injurious  suspicion, 
and  nothing  more. 

ANOTHER  OPPORTUNITY  OF  DOING  GOOD. 

It  is  only  necessary  to  read  the  list  of  some  120  prisons, 
penitentiaries,  hospitals,  asylums,  infirmaries,  missions, 
guilds,  and  homes  which  during  the  last  few  years  have 
been  supplied  with  reading  matter  by  the  Hospital  Book 
and  Newspaper  Society,  to  resolve  with  more  care  and  con- 
stancy than  ever  to  send  to  its  office  at  21  University  Place, 
or  to  drop  into  its  boxes  at  the  railroad  and  ferry  stations, 
all  the  books,  magazines,  and  newspapers  that  can  be  pos- 
sibly spared  for  this  most  humane  purpose. 

The  modest  little  report  of  this  year  says  that  during 
18*8 

"5659  books,  15,000  magazines,  36,760  illustrated  anil  weekly 
papers  have  been  distributed,  and  tins  does  not  include  the  9117 
Christmas  and  Easter  curds  that  have  carried  a word  of  cheer  to 
the  inmates  of  the  various  institutions.  Our  books  state  that 
during  the  previous  year,  1886-7,  4031  hooks,  10,753  magazines, 
and  24,647  papers  left  the  office.” 

How  true  is  the  comment  upon  these  figures  that  “they 
speak  for  themselves”!  During  six  months,  to  November  1st, 
the  contribution  of  newspapers  bad  been  in  number  72.074, 
’as  against  7*5,0:14  for  the  same  time  in  1887.  The  committee 
acknowledge  gratefully  the  aid  of  the  press,  and  gracefully 
add,  “ to  which  our  success  is  largely  due.”  But  we  prefer 
to  think  it  mainly  due  to  those  benefactors  of  their  kind 
who,  not  content  to  give  papers  and  magazines  to  cheer 
the  sick  ami  sufferiug  with  pleasant  reading,  are  anxiously 
looking  to  see  what  more  they  can  do,  and  uow  find  to  their 
joy  that  there  are  sundry  little  expenses,  such  as  the  cost 
of  a horse  and  wagou  to  facilitate  collection  and  delivery, 
also  rent,  also  carriers’  wages,  for  which  a little  sum  of 
$300  perhaps  is  needful,  which  these  benefactors  by  little 
subscriptions  can  pay.  What  a delightful  charity!  and 
how  grateful  we  ought  to  be  that  the  ladies  who  do  all  the 
work  proffer  us  all  this  opportunity,  not  only  of  giving 
reading  matter,  but  of  sending  the  little  "subscriptions  afore- 
said addressed  to  Mrs.  Fordham  Morris, 20  Fifth  Avenue, 
in  order  to  make  their  work  effective! 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

A correspondent  asks  our  opinion  of  the  Independent ’« 
verdict  upon  Mr.  Wanamaker’s  pecuniary  activity  during 
the  late  election.  The  verdict  is,  as  we  understand,  that 
Mr.  Wax  am  akkr  personally  gave  $10,000  to  the  election 
fund;  that  neither  the  books  and  papers  of  his  committee 
nor  of  the  National  Committee  were  burned,  but  are  still 
preserved ; that  his  committee  were  not  asked  to  raise 
money  for  any  illegitimate  purpose,  “and  knew  that  all 
appropriations  were  made  for  legitimate  purposes”;  that 
they  do  not  believe  that  any  money  was  used  illegitimately; 
and  that  Mr.  Wanamakkr  and  his  committee  are  not 
ashamed  of  their  part  in  the  campaign. 

In  reply  to  onr  correspondent  we  say  that  what  we  think 
is  that  if  Mr.  Wanamakkr  does  not  believe  that  money  was 
used  illegitimately  he  is  very  grdatly  mistaken,  and  is  to- 
tally unfamiliar  with  election  campaigns.  That  he  col- 
lected money  specifically  for  illegitimate  purposes  we  have 
no  reason  to  believe ; that  it  was  used  for  such  purposes 
we  Lave  no  doubt.  Wliafc  we  have  said,  which  probably 
occasions  onr  correspondent’s  inquiry,  is  that  Mr.  Wana- 
maker’s sole  appearance  in  public  life,  so  far  as  we  know, 
is  as  a purveyor  of  money  to  be  used  in  an  election  by  Mr. 
Quay  and  Mr.  Dudley  ; that  Mr.  Quay’s  conduct  in  elec- 
tion management  in  Pennsylvania  is  best  known  to  the 
country  by  tie  comments  of  the  Philadelphia  Press  and  the 


New  York  Tribune,  and  that  Mr.  Dudley’s  letter  to  Indiana 
prescribing  in  detail  how  voters  should  be  bribed  has  nut. 
been,  to  our  knowledge,  branded  by  him  as  a forgery  ; and 
that  purveying  large  sums  of  money  to  bo  used  in  an  elec- 
tion by  these  gentlemen  is  not  a proper  reason  for  Mr. 
Wanamaker’s  appointment  to  a pubic  office  of  the  highest 
trust  and  dignity.  That  is  iu  substance  wlmt  wo  have 
said,  and  it  is  a view  which  we  believe  to  lie  very  generally 
held  by  honorable  American  citizens,  and  which  is  not  in 
the  least  affected  by  the  Independent's  verdict. 

To  another  correspondent,  who  asks  why  we  do  not  de- 
nounce President  Cleveland's  contribution  of  money  to 
the  Democratic  campaign  fund  as  well  as  the  conduct  of 
Republicans,  we  reply  that  when  the  statement  iu  regard 
to  the  President  was  made  we  spoke  of  it  as  an  incident 
demoralizing  to  the  public  service  and  greatly  to  be  re- 
gretted, ami  we  have  made  no  discrimination  between  the 
two  parties  as  to  the  corrupt  use  of  money.  We  remind 
our  correspondent  that  it  is  no  defence  of  Republican  ras- 
cality to  say  that  Democrats  are  also  rascals. 


THE  INDIAN  SERVICE. 

Mr.  Obkrly,  the  Indian  Commissioner,  in  a report  whose 
wise  and  excellent  spirit  makes  the  change  in  his  office 
which  will  follow  the  change  of  administration  to  he  great- 
ly regretted,  recommends  the  inclusion  of  the  Indian  service 
under  the  reformed  rules.  He  would  suggest  that  the 
change  shonbl  be  made  immediately,  except  that  its  effec- 
tiveness would  be  imperilled  by  the  charge  of  partisan  mo- 
tives. That  charge  would  be  made  undoubtedly,  as  in  the 
ease  of  the  railway  mail  service,  but  the  measure  is  so 
desirable  that  the  charge  should  not  be  regarded  as  a con- 
clusive reason  against  the  immediate  adoption  of  the  sug- 
gestion. 

Mr.  Obkrly’s  remarks  upon  the  general  subject  show 
precisely  the  temper  which  is  most  desirable  and  most 
unusual  in  the  officers  of  the  Iudiau  Department.  He  says: 

“ I have  no  doubt  that  under  the  favorable  conditions  of  an 
Indian  service  in  which  the  evils  of  what  is  known  os  the  party 
spoils  system  of  appointment  and  dismissal  would  be  minimized, 
and  in  which  intelligent  and  zealous  action  might  confidently 
anticipate  the  support  of  the  government,  in  which,  too.  devotion 
and  efficiency  might  labor  assured  of  the  applause  of  the  people, 
and  honest  administration  do  its  perfect  work  promptly  on  all 
occasions  without  rebuke  or  fear  of  prosecution,  the  Indian  ques- 
tion, ill  all  its  most  perplexing  features,  might  be  transmuted  from 
a demoralizing  political  question  into  a not  dangerous  social  ques- 
tion. Indeed  it  may  be  declared,  without  the  use  of  qualifying 
phrases,  that  under  the  favorable  conditions  suggested  the  Indian 
would  receive  our  civilization  with  all  that  it  implies  of  social 
duty  and  of  public  obligation.  This  is  said  iu  full  knowledge  of 
the  many  futile  efforts  that  have  been  made  by  zealous,  able  men 
and  women,  by  the  churches,  and  by  the  government,  to  lead  the 
Indian  out  of  barbarism.” 

The  abuses  of  the  Indian  service  have  been  fully  revealed 
iu  the  reports  of  the  Indian  Association,  and  are  familiar  to 
those  who  have  looked  into  tho  subject.  But  the  general 
public  feeling  that  the  Indians  are  a noisome  crew,  to  he 
ntauaged  in  the  most  peiemptory  manner,  has  produced  an 
impatient  neglect  of  the  subject  which  lias  resulted  nat- 
urally iu  the  multiplication  of  the  wrongs.  Mrs.  Jack- 
son’s  llamona  has  quickened  a painful  interest  in  many 
minds,  and  Lorin  Moorack,  and  Other  Indian  Stories,  a little 
volume  by  GeorgeTuumanKkrciieval, recently  published, 
and  very  warmly  commended  liy  Bishop  Whiri’LE  and  by 
Herbert  Welsh, contains  a vivid  picture  of  the  outrageous 
and  wanton  crimes  still  committed  without  redress  agaiust 
the  helpless  red  men.  But  such  a Commissioner  as  Mi;. 
Obkrly  is  t he  true  hope  of  reform  of  this  natioual  disgrace. 


PERSONAL. 

IIox.  David  Dudley  Fikm>,  of  this  city,  who  is  over  eighty  years 
old,  uud  is  now  in  Europe,  is  soon  to  make  a trip  up  tiie  river  Nile 
with  a partyof  friends.  Before  his  departure  from  this  country,  early 
in  the  winter,  Mr.  Fiki.d  was  given  a dinner  by  his  brothers  Stephen 
.1.,  Cyrus  W.,  and  Hkniiy  M„  and  the  three  agreed  that  while  he 
was  considerably  older  in  years  than  any  of  them,  he  was  more 
youthful  iu  every  other  way. 

— Captain  Boycott,  the  originator  of  the  well-known  term  of 
persuasion,  lives  in  tiie  little  village  of  Fiixton;  in  the  heart  of  Suf- 
folk, England,  and  is  just  as  great  an  enemy  to  the  cause  of  home 
rule  in  Ireland  as  he  ever  was.  He  nevertheless  professes  a strong 
regard  for  his  “dear  old  Ireland,” and  makes  an  annual  pilgrimage 
to  the  Green  Isle.  He  is  now  the  agent  of  .Sir  Ilron  Adair. 

— " I.Kw”  Brown,  once  the  most  famous  base-ball  catcher  in  the 
country,  has  just  died  at  Boston.  He  easily  captured  the  most 
hotly  pitched  balls,  and  once  offered  for  $2500  to  catch  a ball  fired 
with  a full  charge  from  a cannon  at  the  Boylston  Museum. 

— Ex-Governor  Holbrook,  of  Brattleborough,  Vermont,  says  the 
present  mild  winter  was  duplicated  about  fifty  years  ago.  They 
had  only  two  weeks  of  sleighing  in  the  Green  Mountain  State,  and 
farmers  ploughed  their  fields  in  January. 

— The  Yale  University  crew  will  retain  the  “Bob”  Cook  or  “git 
thar”  stroke  in  their  races  this  year. 

— Forty-five  years  ago  five  young  men,  then  living  in  Concord, 
New  Hampshire,  agreed  to  have  a supper  on  the  last  night  of  each 
year.  They  are  all  alive  and  prospering,  although  scattered,  and 
they  have  kept  their  compact  faithfully.  Each  one  of  the  live  is 
married. 

— Ex-Judge  George  W.  Nesmith,  of  Concord,  one  of  the  Presi- 
dential electors  chosen  by  New  Hampshire  iu  November,  and  a 
defeated  Whig  candidate  for  elector  in  the  same  State  in  1840,  if 
eighty-nine  years  old.  He  has  been  a distinguished  lawyer,  legis- 
lator, and  author,  and  was  the  intimate  friend  of  Daniel  Webster, 
Franklin  Pierce,  and  other  leading  men  of  their  day. 

— Dr.  Charles  Wai.dstrin,  who  by  his  acute  critical  study  in 
Harper’s  Magazine  for  February  has  put  John  Ri  skin’  in  a clear 
light  before  the  world,  writes  as  follows  to  a friend  in  New'  York 
regarding  his  recent  diseoverv  in  the  excavations  within  the  walls 
of  the  Acropolis.  Athens:  “The  day  after  my  arrival  I discovered 
the  figure  to  which  a fragment  from  the  Parthenon,  excavated  the 
dav  before,  belongs.  It  fits  exactly,  and  is  the  beautiful  head  of 
Iris,  attendant  upon  Hera  during  tiie  Patiathenaic  procession  rep- 
resented on  the  frieze.  This  find  completes  the  figures  in  the 
assemblage  of  gods  as  far  as  possible,  and  the  papers  and  people 
here  are  much  excited  over  it.  There  arc  unbounded  possibilities 
here,  and  we  are  making  new  discoveries  every  day.  I have  just 
received  the  document  signed  by  the  Minister  of  Education  author- 
izing us  to  dig  at  Platrea,  Tliisbe,  and  Anthedou.  It  is  a glorious 
feeling  to  realize  that  one  is  doing  something,  and  to  see  the  fiuits 
of  one’s  work  so  soon  after  sowing  the  seed.” 

Original  from 
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HON.  WILLIAM  DREW 
WASHBURN. 

Minnesota  has  chosen  as  her  representative  in 
the  United  States  Senate  an  able  man  and  good 
Republican,  who  is,  moreover,  American  to  the 
backbone.  To  say  that  a man  is  a Maine  Wash- 
burn is  to  imply  that  he  comes  from  a long  line 
of  the  sort  of  men  and  women  who  make  a nation 
great.  John  Washburn,  first  secretary  of  the 
Council  of  Plymouth,  was  a paternal  ancestor  of 
the  new  Senator,  and  his  mother,  the  daughter  of 
Samuel  Benjamin,  boasts  a lineage  as  long  and 
pure  as  her  husband’s.  Israel  Washburne,  father 
of  W illiam  Drew  Washburn,  settled  in  the  Maine 
district  in  1806,  and  died  seventy  years  later, 
aged  ninety-two,  and  the  father  of  seven  sons. 

Elihu  B.  Washburne,  the  third  son,  who  died  in 
October,  1887,  was  the  one  most  prominent  in 
public  life,  but  several  of  the  family  have  served 
the  public  well.  William  Drew  was  born  in 
Livermore,  Maine,  in  1831,  and  in  his  youth  lived 
the  rugged  life  of  a New  England  farmer’s  son. 

H<;  labored  in  the  fields  from  dawn  in  summer, 
and  wrestled  with  the  three  R’s  in  the  district 
school  in  winter.  Ilis  literature  was  the  Bible 
and  the  county  paper.  So  he  grew  to  sturdy 
manhood  without  mental,  moral,  or  physical  dys- 
pepsia, and  after  graduating  at  Bowdoin  in  1854, 
became  a lawyer.  His  later  experience  was  rath- 
er political  and  mercantile  than  legal.  His  first 
office  was  the  Surveyor-Generalship  of  Minnesota, 
from  1861  to  1865,  by  President  Lincoln’s  ap- 
pointment. Then  his  residence  was  at  St.  Paul, 
but  now  he  hails  from  Minneapolis.  The  calibre 
of  his  business  enterprises  can  be  gauged  from 
his  presidency  of  the  Minneapolis  and  St.  Louis 
Railway,  and  from  his  prominence  among  the 
owners  and  directors  of  the  Minneapolis  Water- 
power Company.  Mr.  Washburn  was  a member 
of  the  Minnesota  Legislature  in  1858  and  1871, 
and  he  served  in  the  Forty-sixth,  Forty-seventh, 
and  Forty-eighth  Congresses  from  1879  to  1885. 

Mr.  Washburn  is  so  strong  a Republican  that  it 
is  not  strange  that  he  assumes  his  new  honors 
after  the  most  protracted  and  bitter  partisan  con- 
test in  the  history  of  his  State.  It  is  satisfactory 
to  add  that  the  charges  of  bribery  against  him 
and  his  chief  competitor,  Mr.  Sabin,  have,  upon 
investigation,  been  unanimously  declared  ground- 
less as  regards  either  of  them.  Mr.  Washburn 
is  not  a member  of  the  timber  rings  so  powerful 
in  the  West,  and  which  made  his  path  to  Wash- 
ington so  difficult.  He  is  in  favor  of  the  admis- 
sion to  the  Union  of  the  new  claimants  for  State- 
hood, especially  Dakota,  and  of  course  he  was  “ mentioned’’  for 
President  Harrison’s  cabinet — but  that  was  before  his  election. 
Altogether  his  colleagues  have  cause  to  welcome  him  to  their 
select  company. 

Mr.  Washburn  will  take  the  seat  to  be  vacated  by  Senator  Sabin, 
who  has  served  since  March  4,  1883,  and  whose  predecessor  was 
Senator  Windom.  His  colleague  is  Senator  Cushman  K.  Davis. 
Since  Senator  Windom ’s  retirement  Minnesota  has  not  had  in  pub- 
lic life  a man  of  such  thorough  training  and  assured  capacity  for 
the  work  of  legislation  as  her  new  Senator-elect. 


the  shifting  of  the  cargo  a volume  of  air  is  confined 
in  her  hull  sufficient  to  keep  her  partly  above  wa- 
ter  in  spite  of  shipwreck  and  desertion.  Again, 
ships  loaded  with  lumber  will  often  sink  so  that 
their  decks  are  awash,  practically  submerged  so 
far  as  the  human  eye  can  judge — moving  reefs 
that  range  over  the  wide  ocean  at  the  mercy 
of  the  winds  and  currents.  Such  waterlogged 
wrecks  have  been  found  in  the  most  distant  and 
lonely  seas,  giving  evidence  of  having  floated  for 
many  years  and  many  thousands  of  miles.  Clark 
Russell  in  one  of  his  sea  tales  makes  a note  of 
a waterlogged  derelict  of  some  six  hundred  tons 
burden  having  been  met  in  the  South  Seas  two 
thousand  miles  from  any  continent.  It  need 
hardly  be  said  that  sucli  an  enemy  lies  in  deadly 
ambush,  against  which  no  prevision  is  proof,  no 
chart  a safe  guide,  no  lookout  sentry  sure  on  a 
murky  night.  It  is  in  recent  remembrance  what 
wide-spread  alarm  was  caused  by  the  breaking 
loose  of  the  Joggins  timber  raft. 

Only  a few  days  since  an  account  was  published 
of  a ship  which  was  abandoned  about  eighteen 
months  ago  off  the  Cape  Cod  coast,  and  was  very 
recently  stranded  on  one  of  the  Orkney  Islands. 
During  a period  of  nearly  a year  and  a half  she 
had  zigzagged  in  obedience  to  the  blind  forces  of 
wind  and  current  over  a course  of  about  three 
thousand  miles.  The  derelict  had  been  sighted 
during  this  period  by  many  vessels,  both  steam 
and  sail,  and  the  event  duly  logged.  How  many 
ships  passed  close  to  this  ambush  of  the  seas  at 
night  or  during  a fog  it  is  impossible  to  tell  It 
is  understood  that  the  Hydrographic  Office  will 
soon  publish  a chart  of  the  course  of  this  aban- 
doned ship,  as  far  as  it  can  be  traced,  showing 
the  strange  caprices  of  her  track  over  the  watery 
waste. 

Government  ships,  both  naval  and  revenue 
mnrine,  have  special  instructions  to  be  vigilant  in 
pursuit  of  derelicts,  and  to  destroy  them  before 
they  have  a chance  to  do  mischief.  The  majority 
of  marine  disasters  from  storm  occur  near  the 
coast  and  not  in  mid-ocean,  so  that  most  aban- 
doned ships  would  be  found  within  the  ordinary 
eruising-ground  if  detected  before  the  wild  force 
of  nature  had  swept  them  out  into  the  remoter 
ocean. 

There  are  several  methods  of  destruction  used 
in  sinking  derelicts.  Oftentimes  discharging 
shell  or  solid  shot  into  the  side  of  the  wreck 
will  open  a vent  for  the  confined  air  and  thus 
deprive  it  of  buoyancy,  when  it  quickly  finds  its 
wav  to  the  lower  deeps.  Again,  especially  in 
the  case  of  waterlogged  ships,  where  buoyancy 
is  not  dependent  on  air,  the  task  becomes  more 
difficult.  In  such  instances  the  use  of  the  spar  - torpedo, 

attached  and  discharged  by  a boat’s  crew,  or  sometimes 
even  of  the  fixed  torpedo,  fired  by  electricity  from  the  cruiser 
itself,  where  the  use  of  the  spar-torpedo  might  endanger  a crew, 
is  essential.  Sometimes  several  torpedoes  need  to  be  used  to 
accomplish  the  purpose  in  the  case  of  a timber  wreck.  Our 
illustration  shows  the  destruction  of  a derelict  by  a naval  cruiser 
through  the  agency  of  a torpedo.  There  is  scarcely  a year 
during  which  one  or  more  of  these  terrible  threats  "to  ocean 
travel  are  not  removed  by  the  vigilance  of  government  vessels. 
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DESTRUCTION  OF  A DERELICT. 

Amono  the  dangers  of  the  treacherous  sea  that  beset  the  path- 
way of  ships  there  are  few  more  terrible  than  what  are  termed 
“ derelicts.”  Fortunately  they  are  of  comparatively  rare  occur- 
rence, yet  it  is  not  too  much  to  believe  that  more  tiiaif  one  ship 
which  has  never  sailed  home  to  port  has  become  the  coffin  of  her 
crew  from  the  deadly  impact  of  one  of  these  pirates  of  the  deep. 
A derelict  is  a wreck  which  has  been  abandoned  bv  man,  to  sink 
or  swim  as  fate  would  have  it.  Often  a vessel  is  so  loaded  that  in 
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BETWEEN  THE  LINES/ 

BY  CAPTAIN  CHARLES  KINO,  U.S.A., 

Author  or  “A  War-Time  Wooing.” 


ANXIOUS  days  were  those  that  followed.  A wet,  cold,  driving 
storm  set  in,  deluging  the  lowlands,  turning  the  mountain 
brooks  into  foaming  torrents  and  the  country  roads  into  quag- 
mires. Most  depressing  was  the  effect  upon  the  broken-down  old 
man  who  cowered  drooping  and  despondent  over  the  lonely  hearth- 
stone. Lucy  would  not  leave,  yet  could  not  cheer  him  ; he  seemed 
fallen  into  an  abyss  of  hopelessness  and  woe  from  which  nothing 
could  rouse  him,  and  yet  there  were  moments  when  he  became  al- 
most vehement  in  obstinacy.  She  had  sought  to  induce  him  to 
remain  in  bed  the  third  morning  of  the  storm,  but  though  he  had 
passed  a restless  night  he 
was  oddly  bent  on  being 
up  and  dressed.  Nothing 
would  convince  him  that 
Henry  was  not  coming  that 
very  day ; coming  with 
friends  at  his  side  and  gal- 
lant gray  riders  at  his  back 
to  sweep  the  range  of  their 
oppressors  and  drive  the 
hated  invaders  to  the  Po- 
tomac. Twice  on  the  pre- 
vious day  she  had  thought 
him  wandering,  and  her 
sore  heart  nearly  ceased  its 
beating  at  the  mere  sug- 
gestion of  his  failing  now 
when  it  was  beyond  human 
possibility  for  Henry  to 
reach  him.  Twice  or  thrice 
during  the  night  he  wus 
even  wilder  in  his  words, 
but  the  silent,  tearful 
watcher  by  his  pillow  tried 
to  teach  herself  that  ’twas 
only  dreaming,  that  the 
morrow  would  bring  relief. 

Once,  late  that  afternoon, 
the  strain  became  more 
than  she  could  bear,  and 
seeing  the  old  cavalry  offi- 
cer on  horseback  at  the 
gate,  and  remembering  that 
he  begged  her  to  believe 
they  warred  not  on  women 
and  the  helpless  ones  at 
home,  and  had  urged  her  to 
call  upon  him  if  he  could 
be  of  faintest  service,  she 
asked  the  sergeant  in 
charge  of  the  guard  now 
pacing  silently  around 
them  to  say  to  the  colonel 
that  she  begged  tu  speak 
with  him.  He  came,  the 
gray  - haired,  ruddy  - faced 
old  hero,  and  dismounting 
at  the  steps,  saluted  her  as 
he  would  have  done  homage 
to  a queen.  The  sight  of 
the  grief  and  anxiety  in  her 
face,  and  the  pallor,  due 
to  suffering  and  ceaseless 
vigils,  went  straight  to  his 
heart. 

**  Dear  young  Indy,”  he 
said,  **  I beg  you  tell  me  how 
1 can  serve  you.  Think ! 
yonder  across  the  Potomac 
— only  as  far  from  it  on 
that  side  as  are  we  on  this 
— is  my  home,  and  there, 
almost  as  lonely  as  you, 
lives  my  daughter.  I ask 
to  serve  you  in  your  distress 
as  I know  any  gentleman  in 
the  gray  you  love  would 
treat  my  child  under  like 
conditions.  Who  knows 
how  soon  your  battle -flags 
will  be  on  our  fields!  Twice 
already  has  your  Stuart  rid- 
den within  rifle  range  of  her 
windows.  Miss  Armistead, 
war  is  bitter  enough.  Do 
not  make  it  worse  by  refus- 
ing the  little  service  we  are 
permitted  to  give !” 

In  her  loneliness  and  des- 
olation, who  can  blame  her 
that  the  tears  gushed  from 
her  eyes  ? It  was  a minute 
or  two  before  she  could  con- 
trol herself  sufficiently  to 
speak.  Two  or  three  of  the 
guard  looked  curiously  on 
from  the  shelter  of  their 


rising.  '*  Let  me  ask  forgiveness.  Let  me  go,  at  least,  anil  send 
our  doctor  to  you.  Oh,  grieve  not,  grieve  not,  pretty  one ; he  is 
really  safer  now  than  he  would  be  here.  There,  there,  1 will  go." 
She  sprang  to  her  feet  and  sought  to  restrain  him. 

“Oh  no!  It  is  not — it  is  not  what  you — ” But  she  broke  off 
short.  Was  not  any  supposition  of  his  preferable  to  his  discover- 
ing the  real  cause  of  her  anxiety  and  distress*  “ You  must  not 
send  the  doctor,"  she  hurriedly  continued,  abruptly  changing  the 
subject.  I am  grateful,  but — but  father  would  not  sec  him — at 
least  not  yet.  Indeed  I will  call  upon  you  if  need  there  be." 

But  the  old  dragoon  rode  away  shaking  his  head.  “I  have 
made  a mess  of  it.  I might  have  known  she  had  a lover — and  he 
was  just  from  here;  yet,  a 1 poult  mouillre'  like  that — a fellow 
with  no  fight  in  him  for  all  the  bravery  of  his  attire.  Ah.  the  ser- 
geant was  a hero — he  got  through  !” 

True  to  his  word,  he  sent  his  surgeon  to  the  house  at  dusk, 
and  the  doctor  had  a brief  talk  with  Miss  Armistead.  She  had 
begged  her  father  to  see  this  gentleman,  but  to  no  purpose;  the 
old  Virginian  was  indomi- 
tuble  in  his  pride  and  his 
resolution.  8o  long  as  he 
had  life  iu  his  veins,  he 
said,  he  would  refuse  all  aid 
from  “ Federal”  sources, 
and  she  knew  well  that  it 
would  only  irtilate  and 
worry  him  to  plead  further. 
The  doctor  was  not  invited 
to  the  siek-room,  and,  fal- 
teringly,  Lucy  told  him 
why.  He  seemed  in  no  wise 
surprised  or  annoyed,  ask- 
ed several  questions,  and 
quietly  took  his  leave,  say- 
ing that  he  would  send 
some  little  remedies  in  a 
short  time.  If  Judge  Ar- 
mislead  had  dreamed  that 
the  gloss  of  sherry  she  so 
smilingly  gave  him  with 
his  chicken  broth  that 
night  had  come  from  the 
field  stores  of  the  Yankee 
doctor  it  might  have  choked 
him,  but  lie  swallowed  it 
eagerly,  and  was  allowed 
another  thimbleful.  At 
an  hour  before  daybreak, 
when  she  stole  into  the 
room  to  see  how  he  was 
sleeping,  he  looked  up  with 
sudden  question  about  Hen- 
ry, and  soon  after  sunrise 
he  began  to  dress  and  to 
call  feebly  for  Kelse.  No- 
thing would  persuade  him 
to  remain  in  bed.  Some- 
thing, he  said,  kept  telling 
him  that  this  day  would 
bring  Henry  home  to  him 
again,  and  he  must  be  in 
readiness  to  welcome  his 
boy  and  his  friends.  He 
smiled  grimly,  lifting  a 
tremulous  hand  and  warn- 
ing them  to  listen  in  silence 
as  the  trumpets  of  the  cav- 
alry were  heard  playing 
some  blight,  spirited  calls 
while  the  guard  was  being 
mounted  under  the  drip- 
ping trees.  “They’ll  be 
playing  a different  tune  be- 
fore night,”  he  said.  “ They 
can't  see  twelve  hours 
ahead,  or  they’d  be  scam- 
pering now.” 

And  though  the  roads 
were  deep  in  mud  and  the 
clouds  hung  low,  the  wind 
had  died  awav,  and  toward 
noon  there  were  signs  of 
breaking  of  the  storm. 
The  rain  ceased  to  patter 
on  the  roof,  the  light  slow- 
ly increased,  and  then,  ear- 
ly in  the  afternoon,  there 
came  visitors.  She  heard 
clanking  sabres  and  clink- 
ing spurs  upon  the  piazza 
without,  and  her  father 
listened  with  frowning  aud 
impatient  mien.  He  could 
not  bear  it  that  she  should 
so  frequently  be  called 
upon  to  receive  these 
haughty  and  triumphant 
invaders.  Yet  he  longed 
to  question  her  as  to  Kear- 
ny. Yank  or  no  Yank,  he 
liked  that  young  fellow, 
and  though  he  would  not 
approve,  he  could  not  won- 
der at  his  love  for  such  a 
girl  as  his  peerless  Lucy. 
Not  once  had  that  name 
passed  the  Ups  of  either 
father  or  daughter  in  con- 
versation with  each  other 
since  the  sealing  of  the 
packet  that  contained  the  treasure  he  had  left  with  them.  Not  once, 
however,  had  it  left  her  thoughts  since  the  moment  of  the  dread 
announcement  made  by  that  otlieer  under  her  window.  She  longed 
—even  though  she  shrank  from  asking — to  know  more  of  that 
extraordinary  story.  It  was  not  that  she  for  a moment  believed 
Kearny  could  be  guilty ; she  simply  needed  to  hear  of  him.  Twice 
had  she  striven  to  muster  courage  and  ask  Colonel  Westerlo  about 
him,  but  the  words — the  name — would  not  come.  Now  it  was  with 
fresh  excitement  that  she  heard  from  Hannah’s  lips  the  announce- 
ment that  the  colonel  was  at  the  door,  and  begged  to  see  her  on 
important  matters.  She  went  at  once,  and  found  the  old  soldier, 
with  the  surgeon  and  his  adjutant,  all  equipped  for  the  march, 
their  horses  saddled  at  the  gate. 

“ We  are  come  to  say  farewell,”  he  said,  with  sadness  and  cour- 
tesy mingled  in  his  voice.  "Orders  reached  me  an  hour  ago  to 
leave  one  squadron  here  at  Hopewell  and  march  at  once  to  Salem 
with  the  rest.  I have  instructed  Captain  Wise,  who  remains  in 
command,  to  visit  you  daily  and  inquire  if  m any  way  he  can  be 
of  aid  to  you,  and  believe  me,  Mi«s  Armistead,  it  is  with  heavy 
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ponchos  as  the  old  soldier 
led  her  to  a chair  and  bent 
sympathetically  over  her. 

“You  are  more  than 
kind,”  she  answered  at 

last.  “ My  anxiety  is  all  on  my  father’s  nccount.  He  seems  fail- 
ing so  rapidly,  and  our  physician,  Dr.  Loring,  has  not  been  near  us 
for  days.  The  roads  are  in  dreadful  condition,  I know,  but  we 
have  no  one  who  cau  go.  Would  it  be  possible  to  send  one  of 
vour  men  over  to  him  and  beg  him  to  come  either  to-night  or  the 
first  thing  to-morrow?” 

The  old  dragoon’s  face  was  clouded  with  sorrow  in  a moment. 

“ If  he  could  be  brought  to  you  by  any  act  of  mine  I would  send 
a guard  for  him  this  moment.  Miss  Armistead,  I fear  I have  sad 
news  for  you.  1 would  go  for  him  myself,  but  it  would  be  useless. 
For  some  reason,  I know  not  what,  Dr.  Loring  was  arrested  by 
mv  superior  officer,  the  colonel  commanding  this  district  in  the 
absence  of  Colonel  Graham,  and  two  days  ago  was  sent  to  Wash- 
ington. We  have  an  excellent  physician  with  us — the  surgeon  of 
my  regiment.  He  will  be  up  from  Thoro’fare  before  dark  ; I 
pray  you  let  me  send  him  to  your  father.” 

“ Oh,  how  cruel,  how  wrong  it  seems ! Pardon  me,  Colonel 
Westerlo,  I ought  not  to  speak  of  it  when  you  have  been  so  kind; 
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AS  FOR  THE  STRANGER  HIMSELF,  HE  BENT  OVER  THE  FLAMES,  TOTALLY  INDIFFERENT  TO  THEIR  SCRUTINY  OF 
HIS  PAPERS,  AND  SKEM1NULY  INTENT  ONLY  ON  TOASTING  HIS  HANDS." 


Westerlo  was  aghast  at  the  effect  of  his  words,  “fib/”  he 
muttered  to  himself;  “and  yet  I thought  not  so  carpet-knight  a 
soldier  could  have  won  a heart  like  this.” 

He  bent  over  her  all  sympathy  and  sorrow. 

“ The  captain  was  taken  by  our  advance  at  Thoro'fare  the 
night  we  reached  there — the  night  Major  Kearny  visited  your  fa- 
ther,” he  said.  “He  was  aloue  with  but  a single  orderly  at  the 
time.  He — he  is  perfectly  safe — unhurt — lie  will  soon  he  ex- 
changed. I beg  you  not  to  grieve.” 

But  site  had  covered  her  face  with  her  hands,  appalled  at  the 
thought  of  Henry’s  peril.  Abie  no  word  of  warning  could  reaeh 
him,  and  acting  on  tiie  prayer  contained  in  the  lust  letter  she 
had  sent  him,  he  would  spare  no  effort,  shun  no  risk,  to  reach  his 
father’s  side.  Even  though  warned  at  Hazel  River  or  the  lower 
fords  of  the  Rappahannock  that  all  Fauquier  and  Prince  William 
counties  were  now  held  by  the  Federal  cavalry,  he  would  seek  his 
way  by  night ; he  was  sure  to  come. 

“ I bitterly  regret  that  in  my  stupidity  I have  added  so  great  a 
grief  to  your  load  of  anxiety,  dear  young  lady,”  said  Westerlo, 
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but  Dr.  Loring  was  almost  the  sole  dependence  of  scores  of  fami- 
lies, left  now  without  a protector;  husbands,  brothers,  fathers, 
sons,  all  in  the  army,  and  the  women  aud  children  left  aloue. 
What  possible  cause  could  be  assigned  ?" 

The  colonel  shrugged  his  shoulders.  “ I know  not,”  he  said ; 
“ we  had  not  wars  like  this  where  first  I drew  the  sabre.  There 
he  men  who  say  that  iu  no  other  wav  can  the  South  lie  brought  to 
terms.  My  commander  keeps  me  here  against  my  will.  I prayed 
to  be  sent  with  the  column  to  the  Slienandouh.  I like  not  this 
search  of  defenceless  homes,  this  warring  on  non-combatants  at  the 
rear;  but  I can  but  obey.  His  captures  include  but  one  officer,  I 
am  told,  and  he — but  you  know  him,  perhaps — a Captain  Falconer." 

“Captain  Falconer!”  she  faltered.  *'  WThen — when  wus  he 
taken  ?"  and  she  clasped  her  hand  to  her  heart ; a deadly  pallor 
o’erspread  her  face.  What  if  he  had  been  captured  before  send- 
ing warning  to  Henry  not  to  make  the  attempt ! What  if  Henry 
hud  received  only  the  hurried  letter  in  which  she  implored  him  to 
come ! 
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heart  I go.  Will  not  your  good  father  see  our 
doctor  now,  since  it  is  our  last  opportunity  V” 

Hut  Judge  Armistead  refused  flatly.  He  de- 
sired his  pleading  daughter  to  express  his  appre- 
ciation of  the  proffered  courtesy,  but  to  sav  that 
he  could  not  be  under  obligations.  “ Lucy,”  he 
whispered,  tremulous  and  excited,  “it  is  as  I 
told  you.  It  must  be  so.  Henrv  and  our  boys 
are  coining,  and  the  warning  lias  reached  these 
fellows.  They  flee  from  the  wrath  to  come.” 

>She  had  to  return  to  the  kindly  old  soldier,  and 
tell  him,  with  tears  in  her  eyes,  that  pleading  was 
useless.  Her  father  would  not  see  the  doctor, 
and  that  medical  gentleman  bade  her  be  of  good 
cheer;  so  long  as  the  Judge  was  combative  and 
obstinate  there  could  be  no  immediate  danger. 
They  would  be  sure  to  meet  again,  said  the  colo- 
nel, as  lie  bent  over  her  hand  to  say  adieu.  Never 
would  he  visit  this  section  of  Virginia  without 
coming  to  find  the  old  homestead,  and  to  inquire 
for  her  welfare. 

And  then  they  were  gone.  She  had  found  it 
impossible  to  ask  one  word  about  Kearnv,  and 
she  could  have  buried  her  head  in  the  pillows 
and  wept  in  utter  anxiety  and  desolation.  Her 
father  here,  failing  day  by  day,  his  mind  clouded, 
his  strength  gone,  his  system  practically  starving 
for  nutritious  food,  and  his  palate  pining  for  the 
delicacies  to  which  it  had  been  accustomed  ; Hen- 
ry, she  knew  not  where,  but  something  kept 
haunting  her  hour  after  hour,  warning  her  that 
the  brother  she  loved  was  in  desperate  peril,  and 
plunging  deeper  and  deeper  into  the  toils.  And 
then  Frank  Kearny.  Could  she  ever  forget  him 
as  he  looked  that  night?  Could  she  ever  for- 
get how  he  had  clasped  and  kissed  her  ? The 
change  in  him ; the  worn,  haggard  look  about  the 
eyes  and  mouth ; the  sternness  of  his  soldierly 
face,  the  weariness  and  sorrow  in  his  voice.  All 
this  she  recalled — all  this — and  the  fact  that  be- 
tween him  and  her  there  was  that  forbidding 
shadow  that  bade  her  send  him  hopeless  from 
her  side.  Motherless,  friendless,  she  was  bear- 
ing her  weight  of  sorrow  and  care  practically 
alone  and  comfortless. 

An  excited  controversy  in  the  kitchen  afforded 
temporary  relief — Aunt  Hell  and  Hannah  in  live- 
ly but  partially  suppressed  altercation.  The  for- 
mer was  urging  that  Miss  Lulie  be  instantly  sum- 
moned to  see  and  rejoice  in  something  which  had 
been  deposited  by  a squad  of  soldiers  at  the  cellar 
door,  whereat  N'else  could  be  heard  capering  in 
delight.  Hut  Hannah  was  positive  and  peremp- 
tory. “Don’  you  do  no  such  fool  tiling!  You 
hide  ’em,  ’n’  keep ’em, ’n’ just  dish ’em  up  'tliout 
savin’  one  word  ’bout  it.  /knows."  And  Han- 
nah’s wisdom  prevailed.  The  Judge  was  regaled 
for  supper  that  evening  with  viands  for  which  he 
had  longed  in  secret,  and  for  which  he  thanked 
his  silent  daughter  with  loving  eyes  and  loving 
kisses.  She  would  ask  no  questions ; she,  for 
his  sake,  would  not  reject  the  good  tilings  that 
had  beeu  thrown  in  their  wav.  She  could  have 
found  it  deep  down  in  her  warm,  Southern  heart 
to  have  thanked  and  blessed  that  thoughtful  old 
Duteh-Yankee  dragoon,  for  she  well  knew  it  must 
have  beeu  his  doing. 

Just  at  dusk  Captain  Wise  appeared  to  her  as 
she  was  flitting  through  the  hull.  He  was  a man 
she  had  not  before  noticed  among  the  officers 
passing  to  and  fro.  He  was  not  the  like  of  Wes- 
terlo,  but  lie  meant  to  be  civil  and  courteous,  lie 
called,  he  said,  as  instructed  by  his  commander, 
to  inquire  how  Judge  Armistead  had  passed  the 
day,  and  whether  there  was  anything  he  could  be 
of  service  in.  She  thanked  him.  It  might  be 
necessary  to  send  old  N'else  over  to  Hopewell 
village  on  the  west  side  of  the  range  if  the  roads 
were  better  on  the  morrow.  Could  he  be  allowed 
the  use  of  a spare  horse  or  mule?  The  captain 
looked  much  disconcerted.  His  orders  strictly 
forbade  it.  In  fact,  “ not  to  put  too  fine  a point 
upon  it,”  said  this  martial  Snugsby,  it  was  his  be- 
lief that  Colonel  Westerlo  had  been  sent  away 
because  the  district  commander  suspected  him  of 
giving  too  much  aid  aud  comfort  to  the  enemy, 
and  lie,  Captain  Wise,  was  warned  on  peril  of 
his  commission  to  see  to  it  that  no  one  passed 
to  and  fro  along  the  Gap  without  the  order  of 
the  energetic  colonel  commanding  the  cavalry 
brigade  now  holding  the  neighborhood. 

“It  was  his  own  adjutant  who  brought  over 
the  orders,”  said  the  captain,  “and  he  told  me 
the  reason  they  had  to  be  so  strict  was  that  the 
colonel  felt  sure  there  were  Confederate  spies 
lurking  around  us,  and  lie  was  fearful  that  while 
Graham  was  away  a brigade  of  Stuart’s  men 
might  gallop  up  from  the  Rappahannock  by  way 
of  Sulphur  Springs,  and  capture  him  aud  iiis 
whole  crowd.  He  says  the  one  thing  the  colonel 
prays  for  is  to  capture  some  one  of  these  dis- 
guised soldiers,  and  then  tie  can  make  an  exam- 
ple of  him.” 

“ What  could  he  possibly  do — what  right  would 
he  have  ?”  she  asked,  with  wildly  beating  heart, 
Henry — Henry  and  his  peril — occurring  to  her  at 
the  instant. 

“ He  has  authority,  he  says,  to  summarily  hang 
any  Confederate  officer  or  man  who  may  be  found 
disguised  within  our  Hues.  It  will  go  hard  with 
any  man  he  catches,  for  he  is  a fanatical  old  fel- 
low, and  I believe  he  would  do  just  what  he 
says.” 

And  this  was  the  comfort  that  came  to  Lucv 
Armistead  when  that  long,  hard  day  was  brought 
to  a close. 

XIX. 


A night  of  sleeplessness  and  weary  vigil  fol- 
lowed. Not  until  hours  after  dark  would  the 
old  Judge  consent  to  be  led  away  and  put  to  bed. 
N’else,  the  sable  groom  of  the  bed-chamber,  had 
thrice  vainly  importuned  his  master  before  suc- 
cess rewarded  his  efforts.  Lucy  sat  by  her  father’s 
side  an  hour  and  read  to  him,  hoping  to  soothe 
him  to  sleep.  At  last  he  fell  into  a fitful  slum- 
ber, moving  nervously  from  time  to  time,  and 
muttering  or  moaning  when  he  stirred.  Ex- 
hausted, yet  unwilling  to  leave  his  bedside,  the 
girl  bowed  her  hea<Laip«p  the  coverlet,  andjstiU 
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clasping  the  worn,  withered  old  hand  in  both  of 
hers,  so  white  and  soft  and  smooth  by  contrast, 
yet  so  tli in  and  fragile  now,  she  too  presently 
dozed  away.  The  only  light  in  the  sick-room 
came  from  the  flickering  blaze  on  the  hearth, 
the  only  sound,  save  the  old  man’s  fitful  breath- 
ing, or  an  occasional  sigh,  was  Nelse’s  monoto- 
nous snore  from  bis  mat  in  the  hallway,  where 
the  fail lif ul  old  darky  had  elected  to  spend  the 
night.  Once  or  twice,  when  she  found  it  time  to 
give  him  medicine  or  the  drink  that  the  doctor 
hud  left  for  his  use,  Luev  roused  herself,  and 
once  she  called  N’else  and  had  him  replenish  the 
fire.  As  the  night  wore  away  the  old  man  grew 
wakeful  again,  and  fanciful  in  his  talk  and  ideas. 
Lucy  again  strove  by  reading  aloud  awhile  to 
distract  his  thoughts  from  that  one  strain — 
Henry’s  coming.  It  was  torture,  agony,  to  her 
to  think  of  it  now  ; yet  it  was  the  burden  of  iiis 
every  sentence — lie  would  talk  of  nothing  else. 
Twice  be  started  up,  declaring  he  heard  horses’ 
feet  on  the  road  through  the  Gap,  and  once  lie 
made  her  go  to  the  piazza  and  look  and  listen. 
Throwing  over  her  shoulders  a heavy  shawl,  she 
obeyed  Iiis  wish,  and  softly  opening  the  great 
hall  door,  stepped  forth  to  the  head  of  the  stairs. 
The  clouds  had  gone  at  Inst,  the  stars  were  shin- 
ing placidly  through  the  chill  and  silence  of  the 
night.  Far  over  to  the  east  there  were  dim 
lights  along  the  valley,  the  glow  of  distant  camp 
tires.  Down  in  the  fields  where  the  battalion 
had  pitched  its  white  tents  but  a few  days  before, 
all  was  now  emptiness  and  gloom.  The  fires 
had  burned  there  merrily  even  through  the  three 
days’  storm;  but  now  not  a glimmer  could  be 
seen.  In  the  orchard  south  of  the  house  a 
bright  tire  blazed  in  front  of  the  white  tent 
pitched  there  for  the  use  of  the  guard,  and  she 
could  see  one  or  two  forms  wnipp.-d  m the  long 
blue  cavalry  overeout  huddling  about  in  the 
smoke  of  the  moist  and  hissing  logs.  In  front 
of  her,  not  ten  yards  away,  a sentry  paced  silent- 
ly to  and  fro  ; and  others,  she  knew,  guarded  the 
flanks  and  rear  of  the  old  homestead.  How 
could  Henry  pass  such  warders  undetected,  even 
if  it  had  been  possible  for  him  to  make  bis  way 
through  the  miles  and  miles  of  guarded  roads 
that  lay  between  the  Rappahannock  and  Iiis  fa- 
ther’s bedside?  She  shuddered  as  she  thought 
of  the  peril.  Even  now,  might  he  not  be  a prison- 
er caught  in  the  attempt?  Might  he  not  even 
be  cold  in  death,  murdered  in  determined  effort 
to  force  the  Yankee  lines  ? 

Over  the  horizon  a pallid  light  told  of  the  near 
approach  of  day.  She  had  hardly  slept  an  hour 
during  the  night,  and  was  cold,  weary,  hungry 
too.  Possibly  now  if  she  could  assure  her  father 
that  dawn  had  collie,  the  Federal  cavalry  were 
still  at  their  posts,  and  no  sign  of  Henry  had 
been  seen  or  heard,  lie  might  again  doze,  and  she 
too  could  get  a little  rest.  Just  as  she  would 
have  turned  away  to  re-enter  the  house  there  fell 
upon  her  ear  the  faint  click,  click,  of  distant  iron- 
shod  hoofs  upon  a rocky  road — a horse  coming 
through  the  Gap  aud  at  rapid  trot.  Probably  the 
officer  of  the  day  returning  from  an  inspection  of 
iiis  picket,  she  said  to  herself,  and  still  waited  to 
hear  more.  Looking  toward  the  fire,  she  saw 
that  two  or  three  of  the  men  in  blue  were  hur- 
riedly tumbling  up,  and,  carbine  in  hand,  running 
through  the  trees  to  the  stone  wall  at  the  road- 
side, where  they  were  lost  to  her  view.  Present- 
ly there  came  sharp  challenge  ringing  out  on  the 
chill  morning  air,  then  the  clatter  of  the  hoofs 
as  the  horse  was  suddenly  reined  in.  She  heard 
prompt,  cheery,  confident  answer,  in  a tone  al- 
most laughing  and  rollicking.  “ Don’t  shoot, 
boys,  I’m  all  right,”  or  something  to  that  effect. 
She  heard  orders  to  dismount,  and  still  talking 
loudly  and  cheerily,  the  stranger  seemed  to  he 
leading  his  horse  into  the  orchard,  while  the 
guard  clustered  around  him.  What  was  there 
in  that  voice  that  almost  stopped  the  throbbing 
of  her  heart  ? Henry’s — Henry’s  beyond  all  pos- 
sibility of  doubt — Henry’s — and  yet  laughing, 
joking,  chatting  loudly  with  a squad  of  Federal 
cavalry ! Presently  she  could  see  them  at  the 
fire — the  sergeant  and  one  of  the  men  closely 
examining  a folded  paper,  while  others  held  the 
stranger's  horse.  As  lor  the  stranger  himself, 
he  bent  over  the  flames,  totally  indifferent  to 
their  scrutiny  of  Iiis  papers,  and  seemingly  in- 
tent only  on  toasting  his  hands,  aud  then  flap- 
ping them  across  his  broad  chest  as  though 
striving  to  quicken  the  circulation  in  a frame 
numbed  by  a long  night  ride.  He  was  garbed 
in  a long  blue  cavalry  coat  like  those  worn  by 
the  troopers,  and  wore  a soft  black  felt  hat  anil 
high  top-boots.  A thick,  bushy  beard  concealed 
all  the  lower  face ; but  that  form,  that  voice — 
Good  Heaven  ! was  he  mad  to  take  such  desper- 
ate risk  ? It  was  her  brother  beyond  shadow  of 
doubt. 

Presently  she  saw  the  young  lieutenant  who 
seemed  to  be  in  command  of  the  guard  coming 
from  his  tent,  and  him  the  stranger  greeted  cord- 
ially. “ Sorry  to  disturb  you,  lieutenant,”  he 
said,  “ but  these  men  don’t  know  me  yet  as  the 
rest  of  the  cavalry  do,  and  I had  to  have  you 
called  to  satisfy  them.  There  are  my  papers, 
sir,”  and  lie  nodded  carelessly  toward  the  ser- 
geant. “Oh,  here’s  another  hatch  that  will  help 
out  in  case  you  don’t  remember  me.  I’m  Will 
Tierney,  the  scout.  Everybody  knows  me  here- 
abouts.” 

Trembling  with  apprehension,  she  clung  to  the 
balustrade  and  looked  with  staring  eyes.  She 
saw  the  lieutenant  studying  one  paper  after  an- 
other, and  then,  as  though  satisfied,  engaging  in 
quiet  conversation  with  the  new  arrival.  Then 
the  weary  horse  was  led  away  by  one  of  the  men, 
and  she  could  see  that  the  others  were  again  dis- 
posing themselves  for  rest  around  the  fire.  Hen- 
ry, her  brother,  was  coolly  shaking  out  a couple 
of  blankets,  as  though  he  meant  to  lie  down  in 
the  midst  of  his  enemies. 

It  was  nearly  sunrise  when  she  stole  back  to 
her  father’s  bedside  to  tell  him  the  startling  news, 
and  warn  him  of  the  imminent  danger  in  case  of 


suspicion  or  discovery.  It  seemed  to  rouse  his 
weakened  faculties  and  bring  buck  new  lease  of 
life. 

After  brief  statement  of  her  plan,  and  gain- 
ing his  approval,  she  roused  old  N'else,  and  warn- 
ing him  that  all  his  wits  would  now  be  needed, 
told  him  of  “ young  mnrs'r’.s"  presence  among  the 
guards  in  the  on  hard.,  and  hade  him  go  about  his 
work  and  keep  his  eves  open  for  a chance  to  aid 
him.  Then  Hannah  and  Aunt  Hell  were  called, 
and  at  an  early  hour  these  excited  donn  sties  were 
down  in  the  cellar  levying  on  the  box  of  provis- 
ions sent  there  by  Colonel  Westerlo,  ami  busy  in 
the  preparation  of  hicakfa-i.  An  hour  later,  un- 
hindered by  the  sentries  ami  escorted  to  the  luni.-e 
by  the  lieutenant  himself,  the  tall  voting  “scout” 
sauntered  into  the  yard,  strode  up  the  steps, 
knocked  at  the  door,  and  politely  inquired  of 
Hannah  whether  he  could  set*  the  Judge  or  Miss 
Luev.  While  she  was  gone  to  carry  his  message 
lie  stood  carelessly  at  the  head  of  the  steps.  Ids 
hands  in  his  pockets  and  Iiis  glib  tongue  idling 
the  lieutenant  Imw  many  years  he  had  lived  hi 
Prince  William  County  before  the  war.  A mo- 
ment later  he  was  hidden  to  enter,  and  far  Iiaek 
ill  the  dim  recesses  of  the  hall  threw  off  the  biishv 
beard  and  clasped  his  sister  in  his  arms. 

“Father!  How  is  lie?”  were  the  first  words 
he  could  say. 

She  clung  to  him,  sobbing  in  speechless  thanks, 
giving  that,  if  only  for  the  time,  he  was  safe,  safe 
in  her  embrace.  She  gloried  in  the  address,  the 
daring,  the  devotion,  that  had  enabled  him  to 
thread  his  wav  through  miles  of  foemen  to  come 
at  her  call,  and  gladden  the  fading  eyes  of  the 
father  who  so  loved  him — who  had  so  suffered 
for  his  sake.  Yet  she  was  all  unnerved.  The 
sonows,  the  privations  of  the  long  winter,  had 
told  upon  her  mote  than  she  dreamed  until  now, 
and.  weak  as  a child,  she  lav  on  his  Inea-I.  ci  v ing 
her  heart  out  in  mingled  joy,  relief,  and  appre- 
heii.-ion.  At  l.i't  she  looked  up  in  his  eves. 

“ lie  is  very  feeble ; lie  will  he  so  overjoyed  to 
see  you — hut  oh,  Henry,  bid  you  not  receive  mv 


afternoon  he  had  decided  that  his  be«  chin!' 
for  success  lay  in  a bold  trot  down  the  pike 
Warren  ton.  I f Tierney’s  defection  had  been  a; 
covered  and  reported  by  Colonel  Graham  those 
passes  would  soon  be  worse  than  worthless  ||H 
must  utilize  them  while  they  were  yet  good  ’ 
Hut  they  bad  done  their  work  already.  ' ,|u,t_ 
as  lie  had  resumed  Iiis  disguise,  aud  was  ahom 
to  say  farewell,  Lucy  was  startled  by  the  scurry 
of  many  hoofs;  the  shout  of  men  surromwi,^ 
the  house,  and  the  sudden  entrance  of  two  offic  '" 
in  the  l iiioti  blue  followed  by  several  men 
“That’s  the  man!”  exclaimed  the  foremost 
“Seize  him  !”  and  almost  before  Henrv  had  time 
to  think,  two  stout  dragoons  had  thrown  them 
selves  upon  him.  The  rble  he  was  playing  w. 
curred  to  him  at  once,  however,  and  while  Lu.-v 
almost  fainting  from  terror  and  distress,  Mh'J 
hack  against  her  father’s  door,  he  boldly  face, j 
the  officers, 

" W mu  on  earth  does  this  mean,  captain? 
Surely  I saw  you  last  night  over  near  Salem  I 
si, owed  you  my  papers-Tierney.” 

" l liluekiiy  for  you,  Tierney,  you  did,  as  I 
happened  to  remember  when  orders  came  this 
morning  to  make  every  effort  to  find  and  arrest 

“On  what  charge,  pray?” 

“ On  the  double  charge  of  having  murdered 
Captain  Mullaue  at  Washington,  on  the  Inm  „( 
March,  aud  deserted  to  Mosby’s  guerillas  that 
same  night.” 

[to  iie  oontinceh.] 
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perilled  by  tliis  i|i.-gni>e  ?" 

“ It  was  too  late  to  vvanl  after  your  first  letter 
reached  me,  sister  mine.  1 liurdlv  dared  hope  to 
find  him  alive  after  these  interminable  dclavs. 
1 slanted  the  instant  leave  was  granted  me  and 
before  the  movement  of  the  Federals  was  known, 
but  they  got  first  to  Warrenton,  and  it  has  been 
sharp  work  since.  Heaven!  If  I could  only 
send  hack  word  this  night  ! If  Stuart  only  knew 
what  1 know — how  few — how  scattered  tjiev  are! 
We  might  rush  a regiment  or  two  up  here  and 
ride  off  with  the  whole  gang.  Take  me  to  father. 
There  1 can  tell  you  the  rest.” 

That  meeting  need  not  he  dwelt  nnon.  For 
an  hour  the  old  man  lay  there  clinging  to  the 
hand  of  his  stalwart  soli,  while  Lucy  sat  by  her 
brother’s  side,  blinking  in  Iiis  even  word.  Buffi 
father  and  daughter  were  tin  .lied  at  the  story  of 
his  perilous  journey.  It  would  have  been  utterly 
impossible  for  him  to  get  through  so  long  as  lie 
wore  any  item  of  Confederate  dress  or  equipment. 
The  line  of  the  Rappahannock  w as  closely  guard- 
ed all  the  way  to  the  forks  of  the  Hazel  River. 
He  expected  to  find  no  Federal  troops  west  of 
the  Orange  and  Alexandria  Railway,  nut  the  sud- 
den expedition  to  capture  Mushy  had  filled  the 
country  with  cavalry,  and  every  town  ami  everv 
road  from  .Sulphur  Springs  northward  seemed  in- 
fested with  them.  Near  Amissville  chance  be- 
friended him.  He  found  there  the  scout  Ticrnev, 
who,  with  the  full  knowledge  of  both  Stuart  ami 
Mushy,  was  ill  the  employ  of  the  Federal  ” Secret 
Service.”  It  was  his  business  to  spend  most  of 
his  time  with  the  lines  of  the  Army  of  the  i’oto- 
inao,  but  to  slip  out  and  give  prompt  informa- 
tion of  important  moves,  while  feeding  Iiis  em- 
ployers with  any  such  pap  in  the  way  of  reports 
of  the  position  and  numbers  (the  latter  purposely 
exaggerated)  of  the  Confederates  as  he  thought 
they  would  swallow.  It  was  a dangerous  game, 
and  one  he  could  not  long  expect  to  carry  out. 
•Both  sides  began  to  suspect  him,  he  said,  and  he 
had  had  trouble  within  the  Federal  lines,  and  ex- 
perienced great  difficult*  ill  getting  out  to  warn 
Mosbv.  He  had  been  seized  by  the  Yankees  de- 
spite his  papers,  and  only  by  the  skin  of  his 
teeth  had  he  escaped  and  made  his  way  through 
the  wood  roads  in  the  nick  of  time.  Now,  of 
course,  the  game  was  up,  and  he  could  no  longer 
return.  He  was  seeking  to  get  farther  fsoiitii, 
and  appealed  to  Armistead  to  aid  him,  confident 
that  as  one  of  Stuart’s  most  trusted  officers  he 
would  be  able  to  satisfy  the  Confederate  officers 
along  the  line  to  Gordonsvilfe  that  he  was  not  a 
Yankee  spy  but  a loyal  Virginian.  Henry  saw 
a chance  at  once;  making  a temporary  exchange 
of  “ mounts,"  and  borrowing  Tierney’s  hat,  over- 
coat, and  Federal  passes  and  papers,  and  gain- 
ing from  him  such  information  as  to  the  names 
of  the  officers,  the  regiments,  etc.,  he  would  be  apt 
to  encounter  en  route  as  he  needed,  the  young 
Virginian  pushed  boldly  forth,  rode  unhesitating- 
ly among  the  very  first  party  of  blue-coated  horse- 
men he  sighted  across  the  stream,  told  their  com- 
mander lie  was  Tiernev,  hurrying  through  with 
important  information,  showed  his  papers,  scrawl- 
ed with  a rough  pencil  a not  had  imitation  of  the 
scout’s  signature,  gave  a good  deal  of  information 
about  the  condition  of  things  south  of  the  riv- 
er, and  was  allowed  to  ride  on,  mainly  by  night, 
avoiding  pickets  and  patrols  when  it  was  possible 
to  do  so,  and  thus  escaping  delay ; but  being  bold, 
communicative,  and  jovial  whenever  he  hod  to 
meet  them,  he  succeeded  at  last  in  making  his 
wav  to  Hopewell  village,  and  then  pushed  through 
the  Gap.  Up  to  this  moment  he  had  not  been  rec- 
ognized by  either  friend  or  foe  outside  the  walls  of 
his  father’s  house.  But  it  had  taken  time  ; there 
had  been  unavoidable  detentions  at  more  points 
than  one;  nothing  but  the  imminent  danger  in 
which  he  feared  his  father’s  life  to  be  would  have 
prompted  the  risk.  Now  the  question  was  how 
to  get  back,  for  he  dare  not  stay. 

Several  times  during  the  day  he  felt  compelled 


*00 pie  stream  nuts* 
joyed  to  pom  s from  Europe  through  Castle  Giiriieii  :i ’n 
eive  mv  the  l imed  States.  Only  those  who  frequent  t|i|? 

life  is  famous  institution  can  realize  the  iiiattnitud.  oi 

the  human  river  of  which  it  is  the  sluiceway 
of  the  changes  which  occur  from  day  to  tin. 
Within  the  memory  of  many  alive  to-day  the  tc  „ 
of  l tie  immigration  was  British,  made  up  of  Eti ;- 
h*n,  Iii-li,  Scotch,  and  Welsh.  This  was  lotion ■ i 
by  the  Irish  exodus,  which  was  so  jMiweifui  a-r-W 
gne  a Mih-'iiiii  color  to  Battery  Park.  The  eiii',. 
dreii  ol  Erin  were  succeeded  by  a great  (h-nnt:; 
wave,  and  this  in  turn  by  one  from  Sea  infill  a u.i. 
At  the  beginning  of  this  decade  the  Hungarian 
and  Bohemian  made  their  appearance  ill  t-gi- 
in. nits  and  brigades.  As  the  reaction  set  in.  tie  n 
place  was  tilled  by  Italians  and  Russian.-,  »;.» 
still  dominate  in  the  army;  of  newly  arriving  ft. 
The  term  Russian  in  this  regard  is  - m 
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being  true  poiiltcaiiy 
u 1 v all  of  tiie  siihjni 
gates  are  Hebrews. 


are  fly  ing  Irom  me  bigotry  and  oppiv-soti  > 
mark  orthodox  Muscovy.  According  to 
home  land  or  dialect,  they  call  themselves  I’m  > 
(from  Poland  1.  Slovak'  (Irom  Southwestern  K;- 
sia).  Lit huaks  ('peaking  Lithuanian  I,  ami  iv-.n 
Itiom  me  Haltiei.  Castle  Garden,  tiumgli  “ to. 
lowed  by  ciu.'lcring  memories,"  and  made  «a-  .-i 
by  .Iknny  Link  and  the  actors  and  opera - : - 

o!  lone  ago,  is  in  reality  a disgrace  to  the  Kn ; - 
State  and  the  Federal  government.  Original.' 
llicntie,  it  ) tellings  to  an  age  when  column 
health  were  sehioin  if  over  taken  into  cousMeM- 
tion  by  the  architect.  Even  to-day,  despite  t 
beautiful  Battery  Park,  which  surrounds  it  "’.l 
three  sides,  its  exterior  looks  like  a curious  hy- 
brid between  a fortress  and  a prison  of  me  last 
century.  The  interior  is  gloom,  dirt,  decay,  and 
IndeiHi'iios'.  From  the  bulkhead  where  tin-  im- 
migrant lirst  touches  tile  soil  of  the  prtini-ci 
land  to  the  doorway  where  he  leaves  the  insti’.'., 
tion  for  a temporary  home,  tiiere  is  not  a single- 
object  of  beauty,  grace,  or  eoior.  The  rotuiuU, 
corridors,  and  looms  are  cold,  poorly  lighted, 
h.nl I*  ventilated,  foul-smelling,  and  repulsive. 

The  accommodations  are  on  a par  with  every- 
thing else.  A dungeon  dour  admits  the  foreign  ef 
from  the  pier  to  tiie  building.  Within  he  timis 
cheerless  and  uncomfortable  wooden  settees, 
clumsy  hoard  fences  that  divide  the  interior  into 
pens  very  like  those  in  the  great  abattoirs,  ami  * 
government  office  far  uglier  than  that  of  the  war- 
den of  the  Tombs.  If,  dirty  from  a long  confine- 
ment in  a ship's  steerage,  he  desires  to  cleanse 
himself,  there  is  no  hath  nor  private  wash-room, 
the  only  facilities  afforded  being  some  stationary 
basins  that  would  hardly  pass  muster  as  a sink 
in  a tenement-house.  If  hungry,  and  especially 
if  desirous  of  decently  cooked  food,  he  must  con- 
fine himself  to  the  coarse  bread,  cheap  sausage, 
and  mysterious  coffee  which  make  the  i urn"  id 
the  luueli-eouuter,  the  only  restaurant  allowed 
upon  the  premises.  If  sleepy,  or  worn  out  with 
sea-sickness,  he  must  make  his  bed  upon  one  ot 
the  settees,  or  else  upon  the  ditty  and  ragged 
floor.  Nor,  if  the  foreigner  be  a woman,  "m 
the  accommodations  he  found  to  be  any  better. 
If  sick  or  wounded,  he  must  either  take  an  am- 
bulance to  the  nearest  city  hospital,  or  go  on 
hoard  the  little  steamer  which  plies  between  l u.~ 
tle  Garden  and  the  charitable  institutions  on  die 
East  River  islands  above  Harlem.  There  is  no 
official  bureau  of  information  for  those  who  come 
to  this  land  in  search  of  a livelihood,  ami  who 
know  nothing  of  its  geography  and  resources. 
There  is  no  library  nor  reading-room  for  tko.-e 
who  are  awaiting  friends  and  relatives.  There  is 
no  dispensary  for  the  sick,  and  above  all,  there 
are  no  special  accommodations  for  children,  in- 
fants. and  young  mothers. 

Another  grave  fault  which  can  be  readily  cured 
has  been  hinted  at  in  the  classification  of  He- 
brews as  Russians.  The  immigration  records 
should  show  the  race  as  well  as  the  nationality 
of  the  future  citizens  of  the  republic.  As  it 
now  stands,  a Malay  from  the  Dutch  East  Indies, 
a Ohinamau  who  has  been  naturalized  under  die 
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British,  Spanish,  or  Peruvian  laws,  a negro  born 
in  Ireland,  an  Israelite  from  Rome,  a Mohamme- 
dan from  Malta,  are  charged  to  the  governments 
to  which  they  owe  allegiance,  even  if  temporary, 
and  not  to  the  blood  to  which  they  belong.  A 
good  illustration  of  this  incongruity  is  found  in 
the  east  side  of  New  York  city,  where  there  is 
a compact  and  homogeneous  Jewish  quarter  of 
more  than  a hundred  thousand  population.  Nine- 
tenths  of  these  arrived  in  this  country  in  the  past 
eight  years,  and  yet  there  is  barely  the  slightest 
reference  to  this  great  army  in  the  records  of  the 
Commissioners  of  Emigration. 

The  management  of  Castle  Garden  is  admira- 
ble, and  iit  view  of  the  numberless  drawbacks 
suggested,  is  worthy  of  all  praise.  The  ollicials, 
from  highest  to  lowest,  are  quick,  kind,  well-in- 
formed, and  courteous.  Tin;  discipline  is  so  good 
that  the  receiving  and  disposing  of  five  thousand 
immigrants  in  one  day  is  done  as  smoothly  and 
pleasantly  as  of  five  hundred.  Tire  selection  of 
subordinates  has  been  actuated  by  such  wisdom 


that  a new-comer  from  any  one  of  the  forty  dif- 
ferent lands  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa  which 
supply  immigrants  is  able  to  meet  some  official 
who  speaks  Iris  own  tongue,  and  knows  the  cus- 
toms, laws,  and  conditions  of  Iris  far-away  home. 
The  conduct  of  tire  Employment  Bureau  is  supe- 
rior to  that  of  any  private  concern  of  the  same 
class. 

A word  of  praise  is  due  to  the  societies,  reli- 
gions ami  secular,  which  look  after  the  welfare 
of  the  immigrants.  The  rivalry  between  Roman 
Catholic,  Protestant,  and  Hebrew  in  this  regard 
is  so  great  as  to  take  away  a vast  amount  of 
hard  work  from  the  officials  which  would  other- 
wise be  necessary,  ami  to  do  more  good  to  the 
ignorant,  the  poor,  and  the  despairing  than  the 
world  ever  dreams  of.  Tiie  charity  and  self-sac- 
rifice shown  hv  the  missionaries  and  society  agents 
toward  the  '*  in-wanderers,"  to  use  the  quaint  but 
charming  German  term,  would  make  a volume 
worthy  of  being  placed  among  the  Lives  of  the 
Saints. 


ANTELOPE  KILLING  A “RATTLER." 


THE  AMERICAN  ANTELOPE. 

It  is  not  generally  appreciated  that  we  have 
in  southern  California,  Arizona,  and  the  adjacent 
country  an  antelope  that  in  its  speed,  beauty,  and 
other  qualities  that  appeal  to  the  sportsman  is 
the  equal  of  many  of  the  African  forms.  The 
antelope  in  question  is  the  prong-horn,  and  in  the 
locality  mentioned,  in  the  land  of  winter  flowers, 
it  is  still  found,  affording  the  hunter  what  might 
be  called,  owing  to  the  mildness  of  the  climate, 
the  most  comfortable  sport  in  the  world. 

We  are  told  that  the  buffalo  is  extinct,  vet  in 
No  Man’s  Land  and  the  Llano  Estucado  of  Texas 
there  are  bands,  which  it  is  to  be  Imped  w ill  long 
remain  unmolested,  and  that  the  sportsman  will 
turn  his  attention  to  the  antelope,  the  black-tailed 
deer,  and  other  game  common  here.  In  Arizona 
we  have  the  mountain-lion,  antelope,  ami  several 
kinds  of  deer,  a large  variety  of  game,  and  the 
finest  quail-shooting  in  the  Southwest.  A short 
distance  down  into  Low  er  California  and  w e have 
what  the  natives  cull  the  tiger — a fine  large  feline, 
most  beautifully  marked,  the  ocelot  of  science. 
When  we  reach  the  Sierra  Madrc,  which  guard 
tiie  orange  belt  of  southern  California,  the  coun- 
ties of  Los  Angeles,  San  Bernardino,  and  Sail 
Diego,  we  find  a variety  of  large  game.  A re- 
cent bag  brought  into  Pasadena  consisted  of  two 
mountain-sheep,  thirteen  black- tailed  deer,  and  tw  o 
grizzly-bears — the  result  of  a two  week.-’  hunt. 
The  big-horns  were  taken  on  the  slopes  of  Mt.  San 
Antonio,  forty  miles  { from  Pasadena,  and  the 
other  game  in  the  valleys  and  canons  around 
about. 

By  far  the  most  attractive  spen  t in  this  border- 
land to  the  hunter  who  delights  in  hard  work  is 
the  chase  of  the  mu  elope,  that,  though  not  so 
common  as  it  was  fifteen  years  ago,  when  its  meat 
was  the  cheapest  in  the  California  market,  is  still 
to  be  had.  The  antelope  country  may  he  said  to 
include  the  great  level  plain  reaching  north  from 
Mojave  up  to  Tulare  and  Saft^oaquin,  tiie  lauds 
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to  the  north  and  east  of  the  Sierra  Madrc  range, 
and  far  to  the  south  over  the  border.  The  view 
of  this  antelope  region,  or  a portion  of  it,  from 
the  summit  of  San  Antonio  is  one  of  the  most 
singular  in  the  country.  We  are  eleven  thousand 
feet  above  the  Pacific,  that,  miles  away,  gleams 
and  shimmers  in  the  sunlight.  To  the  west  we 
look  down  upon  a series  of  valleys,  bedecked  in 
green,  orange,  lemon,  and  little,  with  a floral  car- 
pet of  infinite  lutes.  Front  this  the  mountain 
vises  in  one  of  the  most  precipitous  ascents  to  be 
found  in  America — a slope  sublime  in  all  its  as- 
pects. But  turn  to  the  east,  ami  there  stretches 
away  the  Arizona  Desert,  one  of  the  must  deso- 
late regions  upon  the  habitable  globe;  a region 
where  the  intense  heat  remlets  life  in  the  summer 
almost  unbearable,  ami  where  living  tilings  are 
rare.  The  slopes  of  the  Sierra  Madrc  merge  into 
tliis  land  of  desolation ; yet  they  are  licit  in 
greens,  and  about  them  are  valleys,  the  mouths 
of  deop  canons,  green  rivers  which  wind  upward 
into  tiie  well-wooded  interior.  lit  these  nooks 
and  corners  the  antelope  loves  to  wander,  though 
its  home  is  on  the  great  and  seemingly  bound- 
less plains  so  near  at  hand. 

We  pass  over  the  range  from  the  western 
country,  from  the  land  of  the  orange,  pomegran- 
ate, and  olive,  winding  down  tin*  cniioit,  gradually 
leaving  the  big  pines,  overtaking  the  sycamores, 
alders,  and  willows,  and  finally  are  iu  the  great 
waslt  that  marks  the  entrance  of  almost  every 
cafton — an  expanse  of  polished  bowlders  in  tows 
and  heaps,  overgrown  with  the  chaparral,  wild 
lilac,  sumac,  l'minlns,  and  wild  rose  Ancient  live- 
oaks  tower  aloft,  and  white-trunked  sycamores, 
leafless,  reach  out  their  long,  distorted  arms  iu 
seeming  supplication.  A few  hundred  yards  and 
the  valley  is  before  us,  undulating  and  rich  in 
winter  greens.  Here  camp  is  formed,  and  a new 
start  made  the  following  morning  with  fresh 
horses  equal  to  the  work  required  of  them.  Over 
the  valley  we  ride,  now  ploughing  knee-deep  in 
flowers,  now  scrambling,  slipping,  and  sliding  over 


the  wash  of  rocks  and  bowlders.  We  are  well 
out  of  the  cation  when  some  one  gives  a warning 
hiss.  Motionless  we  stand,  nerves  tingling, 
blood  flowing  faster  and  faster,  ns  there,  not  one 
hundred  yards  away,  is  a blight  jaunty  head,  a 
pair  of  prong-horns,  a pair  of  big  eyes,  and  the 
rest  is  told  ten  miles  distant.  It  was  hut  the 
glance  of  a moment;  then  the  sentinel  of  the 
hand  gave  the  alarm  and  was  away.  I'p  over 
the  rise  went  the  horses,  the  jangle  of  spurs 
making  music,  just  iu  time  l<>  see  the  white 
rumps  of  the  only  American  antelope  disappear 
over  a hill.  The  herd  gained  at  first  as  if  the 
horses  hud  been  standing  still,  and  iu  a few  mo- 
ments appeared  nearly  half  a mile  away,  rapidly 
increasing  the  lead.  The  green  hands  spurred 
their  horses,  urging  them  by  shouts  and  cries 
until  the  older  ones  counselled  moderation.  For 
the  first  few  miles  a horse  cannot  keep  up  with 
an  antelope,  and  litis  was  soon  demonstrated. 
The  little  animals  that  hud  rushed  out  of  numer- 
ous depressions  now  formed  a hand  of  perhaps 
twenty,  and  were  literally  flying  along.  The 
horses  soon  entered  into  the  spirit  of  the  chase, 
and  it  was  a race  to  the  finish  over  tiie  undulat- 
ing plain  ; leaping  washes,  stumbling  over  stones, 
the  accumulation  of  ages,  down  gullies,  over 
mounds,  and  out  oil  to  the  open  country.  The 
antelopes  were  running  well  together,  and  the 
white  patches  on  their  rumps  radiated,  or  seemed 
to  enlarge,  and  conceal,  or  rather  render  them  in- 
conspicuous. 

The  horses  gradually  spread  out  and  settled 
down  to  work,  the  cool  day  being  in  their  favor. 
How  they  ran  ! Ears  back,  limbs  working  like 
machines;  jifle  scabbards  whistling  in  the  wind, 
the  men  lying  back  in  the  saddle  as  they  would 
on  tiie  deck  of  a racing  yacht  not  to  hold  the 
wind.  Two,  four,  six  miles,  and  the  white  bunch 
ahead  is  glowing  larger,  and  the  little  runners 
show  signs  of  discomfort  and  a desire  for  separa- 
tion. The  plain  became  harder,  and  the  horses, 
with  their  second  wind,  pulled  well  to  the  front. 
Now  comes  a burst  of  speed  ; stones,  gravel,  and 
sattd  fill  the  air — missiles  from  the  flying  hoofs 
of  the  daiir;  ‘•uniters;  another  mile  and  the  herd 
has  broken,  ...til  the  horses  are  Hying  alongside, 
rifles  are  jerked  from  scabbards,  and  with  reins 
on  the  pommel,  the  animals  take  care  of  them- 
selves, while  the  quick  reports  of  the  repeaters 
and  the  failing  antelopes  tell  that  the  game  is 
nearly  up.  lit  the  last  break  they  separate, 
rushing  wildly  here  and  there;  and  one  buck  in 
clearing  a waslt  is  shot  literally  in  the  air,  the 
horse  and  rider  making  the  leap  tit  the  same 
time,  the  antelope  falling  into  the  trench,  and 
the  horse  rounding  up  on  the  other  side  to  allow 
its  rider  to  dismount  and  pull  himself  together 
after  one  of  the  hardest,  rides  he  has  ever  taken. 
The  antelopes  were  not  being  exterminated,  so 
only  those  actually  required  were  taken — four  or 
five  bucks ; and  noble  little  fellows  they  were, 
with  tine  lines,  graceful  proportions,  and  large, 
lustrous,  almost  human  eyes.  An  ordinary  horse 
could  not  overtake  a prong-horn  ; it  must  he  a 
good  animal,  what  the  plain  men  call  a stager. 
The  speed  developed  by  the  little  animals  is  as 
tonishing.  At  first  they  outrun  the  fleetest  grey- 
hound, but  their  delicate  limbs  fail  them  in  long 
runs  over  a rough  country,  and  they  ultimate- 
ly fall  a victim  to  the  sportsman  who  can 
shoot  well  from  the  saddle  while  going  at  full 
speed. 

A sport  more  exciting  can  hardly  be  imagined. 
The  game  has  a fair  chance  for  its  life;  oi»iv  the 
good  rider  and  shot  can  bring  them  down,  and  it 
must  be  a hardy  rider  who  will  go  over  the  washes 
and  sand-wastes  of  the  Mojave  and  Arizona  des- 
erts at  full  speed. 

The  antelope  is  taken  in  several  ways,  the 
most  popular  being  that  described ; but  perhaps 
the  most  exciting  is  to  follow  the  gamy  little 
creature  with  the  sabre,  run  it  down  literally, 
and  by  skill  of  arms  bring  it  to  the  ground.  The 
Mexicans  often  adopt  tliis  method  iu  trials  of 
skill,  the  sport  giving  remarkable  tests  of  horse- 
manship. It  is  possible  to  stalk  the  antelope, 
hut  only  on  rare  occasions.  When  the  little  ani- 
mals were  very  common  they  were  often  taken 
by  a simple  expedient:  one  man  would  stand  on 
his  head  with  legs  waving  in  the  air,  making  as 
many  curious  movements  as  he  could,  while  u 
comrade  crouched  behind  him,  resting  his  rifle 
either  under  his  arms  or  over  his  head.  This 
combination  so  puzzled  tiie  antelope  that  it  would, 
in  the  majority  of  cases,  he  impelled  by  its  curi- 
osity to  investigate, and  so  would  slowly  approach. 
This  was  only  possible  when  the  wind  was  blow, 
ing  from  it  to  the  hunter,  as  the  very  slightest 
scent  would  he  fatal  to  the  scheme.  If  the  hunter 
is  skilful,  the  prong-horn  may  be  induced  to  come 
within  rifle-shot,  and. so  fall  a victim  to  its  emi- 

Tho  prong-horn  is  the  only  representative  of 
the  antelope  tribe  in  America,  and  may  bo  said 
to  equal  ill  speed  and  beauty  many  of  its  African 
cousins.  It  is  known  as  the  prong-buck,  cabrre, 
and  bv  a variety  of  local  names,  and  to  science 
as  Aitlilwaftra  timernttmi.  The  first  name  is 
derived  from  the  curious  triangular  branch  from 
the  horns,  about  midway  up,  culled  a prong.  It 
is  the  only  one  of  the  hollow-horned  ruminants 
that  possesses  undivided  horns.  Another  singular 
feature  is  that  tiie  horny  sheaths  or  horns  are 
regularly  east  in  Octolter  or  November  of  every 
year.  At  this  time  a skin  forms  beneuth  the 
horns,  in  which  are  developed  what  might  be 
termed  casting  hairs,  and  tin*  old  horns  are  liter- 
ally pushed  off. 

The  adult  antelope  attains  a length  of  nearly 
five  feet,  and  will  stand  two  feet  eight  inches  at 
the  withers,  and  six  inches  more  at  tile  rump. 

It  is  marked  in  a singular  and  striking  manner. 
The  genet  at  color  is  yellow  ish  brown  on  the  back 
and  upper  portions,  ami  white  below.  The  but- 
tocks ate  pure  white,  so  that  when  seen  front 
behind  the  animal  appeals  to  be  white.  Its  eyes 
are  extremely  large  and  lustrous,  and  at  e placed 
directly  beneath  the  horns  in  the  male.  The 
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print  of  the  hoofs  may  he  easily  recognized,  be- 
ing long,  slender,  and  narrow.  These  knife  like 
organs  are  sometimes  used  as  weapons,  males 
having  been  seen  to  leap  into  the  air,  coming 
down  upon  a coiled  rattle  snake  with  all  four 
hoofs  together,  cutting  it  in  pieces. 

The  prong  horn  may  he  said  to  range  from  lie* 
Missouri  River  to  the  Pacific,  and  from  al  out 
S3  north  latitude  south  into  Mexico.  The  op.  11 
plains  of  southern  and  central  California  are  in 
all  probability  tiie  best  fields  for  tin*  sport  at  the 
present  time.  Iu  the  warm  seasons  they  take  to 
the  level  country,  hut  in  winter  ate  found  iu  the 
small  valleys  that  reach  into  the  mountains,  where 
llteie  is  a rich  pasturage.  From  these  places 
they  take  to  the  plains  when  followed,  the  young 
running  almost  as  swiftly  as  the  parenis.  All  iu 
all,  the  Ametiean  antelope,  whether  followed  on 
horseback  with  the  somewhat  brutal  sabre,  or 
with  the  rifle  or  lariat,  is  a game  well  worthy  tin: 
best  efforts  of  tiie  s|tortsnian  ; and  iu  all  pioba- 
bility,  owing  to  the  difficulty  and  hard  work  re- 
quired to  take  it,  it  will  long  be  on  the  list  of 
the  game  animals  of  our  Western  plains. 

C.  F.  Holder. 


THE  BUILDER’S  STORY. 

BY  THOMAS  DUNN  ENGLISH. 

What  time  we  were  wedded  our  prospect  was 

high — 

First  floor  down  the  chimney — my  Mil  iv  and  I; 

Our  neighbors  below  thought  more  happiness 
theirs. 

But  we  climbed  up  to  heaven  when  we  mounted 
the  stairs. 

Some  rickety  furniture  tilled  tip  Hie  place ; 

On  the  walls  our  two  photographs  hung  face 
to  face ; 

A square  of  old  carpel — its  pile  had  been 
lost ; 

One  teacup  between  us — less  sugar  it  cost. 

When  the  sunset  was  making  for  darkness  a 

And  the  jack  plane  and  handsaw  I dropped  for 
the  day, 

How  I entered  the  house  with  a skip  and  a 
hop, 

Ami,  two  steps  at  once,  climbed  the  slides  to 
tiie  top  ! 

The  teakettle  sang  a new  song  when  I came; 

The  lire,  at  inv  voice,  showed  it  ruddier  flame; 

And  better  than  lamp -light  to  chase  away 
gloom, 

The  smile  of  my  Milly  illumined  the  room. 

There  were  beautiful  views  o’er  the  tin-covered 
roofs, 

Away  from  the  sound  of  the  street  horses’ 
hoofs. 

With  the  air  cool  and  pure  at  the  height  where 
we  dwelt, 

And  the  tumbles  of  others  unknown  and  un- 
felt. 

The  love  of  inv  youth  and  the  mate  of  my 

prime. 

The  mother  of  buds  that  were  blossoms  in 

How  she  saved  from  my  earnings  what  else  had 
been  spent, 

And  with  much  or  with  little  was  always  con- 


So  saving,  so  toiling,  a few  years  swept  by. 

We  descended  at  last  from  our  lodgings  on 
high 

To  a house  of  our  own;  if  'twere  not  of  the 
best, 

It  made  for  our  fledglings  a snug  little  nest. 

In  building  for  others  I built  for  myself. 
Gained  long  rows  of  houses  and  great  store  of 

H r, 

Till  at  last,  fortune  crowning  my  labor  and 

At  sixty  I w rote  myself  down  “ milfionaire.’’ 

And  now,  iu  a mansion  both  lofty  and  wide, 

I feed  no*  ten  lackeys  and  pay  them  be- 
side, 

Tread  on  triple-piled  carpets,  on  cushions  re- 
cline. 

And  from  silver  and  porcelain  luxurious  dine. 

Rich  curtains  *»f  damask  at  windows  are  found; 
Easy- chairs  satin-eovered  in  parlors  abound  ; 
The  chambers  are  furnished  in  elegance  all. 
And  armor  and  pictures  arc  hung  in  the  hall. 


And  there  is  my  library — gorgeous  indeed  ! — 
’Tis  a tine  place  to  smoke  iu  or  journals  to 
iviid  ; 

The  Itooks — a wise  friend  has  selected  the 


best  ; 

The  bindings  are  handsome;  respected  they 


There  is  all  that  conduces  to  ease  and  re- 
pose, 

Yet  something  is  lacking.  What  is  it '!  Who 
know  s ? 

There  is  nothing  to  hope  for;  the  race  lias  been 

And  possession  breeds  surfeit  when  striving;^ 
done. 


And  here,  as  we  sit,  both  inv  Milly  and  I 
To  our  first  year  of  wedlock  look  back  with  a 


sigh. 

When  that  garret  of  ours,  so  iny  Milly  de- 
clares, 

Was  a Garden  of  Eden  up  four  pair  of  stairs. 
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THE  BACHELOR. 

A STUDY  IN  STRAINED  SENTIMENT. 

BY  F.  ANSTEY. 

At  took  of  “ Vter.  Versa,”  “The  Black  Poodl*,'' 
“Tin;  Giant's  Roue,"  etc, 

FART  THE  FIRST. 

Bksidk  bis  fire  the  Bachelor  sat, 

A friendless  man  in  a furnished  flat; 

The  light  of  youth  from  his  eves  had  fled. 

Tiie  hair  was  sparse  on  the  top  of  his  head  ; 

Angular,  cynical,  bilious,  grim, 

Was  there  one  in  the  world  to  care  for  him  ? 

Thus  he  mused — as  often  he’d  mused  before — 
When  the  hammer  sounded  at  his  front  door. 

And  he  rose,  impelled  by  repeated  knocks. 

To  find  on  his  threshold — a boy  with  a box: 

A plain  deal  box  of  a medium  size, 

Which  the  Bachelor  took  in  blank  surprise. 

He  had  made  no  purchase  of  late — then  swift 
The  inference  followed — it  must  be  a gift! 

From  some  former  friend  he  had  long  forgot ; 
So  he  fetched  his  scissors  and  severed  the  knot. 

And  in  eager  haste  he  lifted  the  lid. 

All  unsuspicious  of  what  it  hid. 

Then  his  fury  broke  in  a frantic  curse, 

Too  vigorous  to  repeat  in  verse. 

What  unknown  hand  had  dealt  this  stroke  ? 
What  fiend  conceived  so  cruel  a joke 

As  to  send — ah,  smile  at  it  those  who  can ! — 
A dainty  doll  to  a ehildless  man  ? 

He  flung  it  from  him  ; it  fell  on  a chair, 

And  smiled,  through  its  fleece  of  golden  hair, 

Straight  up  in  his  face,  till  it  made  him  start. 
And  a sudden  compunction  smote  his  heart; 

For  the  eyes  and  the  amber  tresses  above 
Resembled  those  of  his  early  Love, 

Whose  eyes  were  as  round  and  devoid  of  guile, 
Who  had  just  that  placid,  persistent  smile. 

Ere  maternal  monition  she  obeyed 
And  married  a man  in  the  timber  trade! 

So  he  stooped  and  touched  the  doll’s  limp  hand, 
And  she  seemed  somehow  to  understand, 

When  he  raised  her  gently — for,  wondrous  thing ! 
As  though  his  fingers  had  found  a spring 

Which  set  in  motion  some  secret  gear, 

Sine  spoke  in  silver-toned  accents  dear: 

“ l’s  oor  dolly — oo  must  be 
Always  vclly  tind  to  me: 

Yike  me  best  of  all  oor  toys. 

Hide  me  thafe  f’om  naughty  boys, 
Never  yeave  me  near  ze  frali, 

In  ze  wain,  or  in  ze  miah, 

And  I’ll  'peak  when  ’poken  to — 

Oo  yove  me,  an’  I’ll  yove  oo !” 

It  thrilled  his  pulse  to  a faster  throb; 

He  was  fain  to  swallow  a rising  sob ; 

For  his  flinty  bosom  be  could  not  steel 
’Gainst  the  innocent  guile  of  that  appeal; 

And  his  furrowed  face  grew  strangely  mild 
As  he  nursed  the  doll  like  a little  child. 

Through  the  long  night  she  softly  slept 
in  the  drawer  where  his  clean  shirts  were  kept; 

While  he  his  eyelids  closed  in  vain, 

For  there  rang  in  his  ears  that  naive  refrain. 

All,  well ! it  came  from  a phonograph ; 

Yet  I doubt  if  many  will  dare  to  laugh, 

For  I think  e’en  maliee  might  feel  some  shame 
To  see  how  its  shaft  had  missed  its  aim. 


PART  THE  SECOND. 

All  through  the  next  succeeding  day, 

From  the  time  his  breakfast  was  cleared  away 

Till  after  he  had  taken  tea, 

He  nursed  the  doll  on  his  elderly  knee. 

He  had  it  still  upon  his  lap 
When  once  again  he  heard  a rap, 

And  thrusting  the  doll  with  a guilty  air 
Between  the  cushions  that  lined  his  chair, 

He  sat  up,  stifFer  than  before, 

And  grimly  eyed  his  opening  door  ; 

Then  he  felt  his  brains  in  confusion  whirl, 

For  his  visitor  was  a little  girl  ; 

A small  patrician  in  plush  and  fur, 

With  little  trace  of  the  child  in  her; 

And  he  caught  his  breath  with  a gasping  choke — 
Well  he  guessed  her  object  or  ever  she  spoke! 

She  sat  down,  preening  her  parasol, 

Then : “ I’ve  come  to  ask  if  you’ve  seen  my  doll. 

“ I ordered  it  yesterday  afternoon. 

And  they  promised  me  they  would  send  it  soon; 

" lbit  they  never  did ! and  such  silly  mistakes 
A shopkeeper  pers*  r so  often  makes 

“ 'There’s  a perfect  idiot  who  keeps  that  shop !) — 
Tuat,  though  we’re  at  the  bottom  and  you  at  the 
top, 

“ I thought  I’d  step  up  and  inquire,”  she  said, 
“ If  they  happened  to  send  it  to  you  instead. 


“So  boring  to  lose  one’s  doll,  you  know!” 

And  he  answered,  ‘‘I  should  imagine  so.” 

Though  he  wreathed  his  face  in  a ghastly  grin, 

A bitter  struggle  went  on  within. 

This  child  came  armed  with  the  legal  claim, 
But,  oh  ! it  was  cruel,  all  the  same  ! 

For  how  could  he  now,  without  disgrace, 
Produce  that  doll  from  its  hiding-place? 

Then,  gripping  his  chair  in  convulsive  clutch, 

“ Do  you  love,”  he  faltered,  “ your  doll  so  much  ?” 

“ Oh,  I iiked  her  rather,”  she  draw  led,  “ before. 
But  I’ve  thought  of  something  I’d  like  still  more; 

“So,  as  soon  as  she  conics,  I shall  try  to  arrange 
With  the  man  at  the  shop  to  let  me  exchange." 

Then — he  might  regain  her?  But  he  was  shy — 
A doll  was  a thing  that  he  dared  not  buy ! 

And  still,  as  the  child  went  chattering  on, 

He  suppressed  what  he  was  sitting  upon. 

“Dolls,”  she  declared,  “were  going  out; 

One  scarcely  ever  saw  any  about. 

“ And  though  hers  was  one  of  the  very  few 
That  could  make  it  speech,  which  w as  something 
new, 

“ In  time  that  speech  would  he  sure  to  pall.” 
And  the  Bachelor  basely  agreed  with  it  all ! 

While  his  soul  was  seething  in  revolt, 

Like  a cistern  struck  by  a thunder-bolt, 

What ! yield  his  idol  and  all  her  charms 
To  alien  unsympathetic  arms  ? 

To  be  lost  forever?  Not  so — not  so! 

He  could  not — he  trouhl  not  let  her  go ! 

“Then  vou  haven’t  seen  her?”  she  asked.  (All! 
why 

Is  it  always  easy  to  tell  a lie 
Upon  any  sudden  emergency  ?) 

“ I am  sorry  to  say,  . . .1  have  not,"  said  he 

Then  he  bowed  her  out  with  a courtly  air. 

And  sank,  with  a sigh,  in  his  casy-chair. 

What  recked  he,  now'  that  the  deed  was  done, 
If  fairly  or  foully  the  prize  was  won? 

And  under  the  cushions  he  hastily  sought 
For  the  hidden  treasure  so  dearly  bought. 

He  found  her  soon — and  his  hot  tears  gushed. 
For  her  innocent  nose  was  completely  crushed ! 

In  grief  as  fruitless  he  indulged 

When  he  saw  that  one  of  her  eyes  had  bulged ! 

Then  next,  with  nerves  unstrung,  ho  tried 
The  spring  of  the  cylinder  inside. 

She  spoke — but  horror!  the  sounds  he  heard 
Were  now  discordant  and  harsh  and  blurred ! 

And  beneath  the  jumble  of  words  and  jerks, 
The  cliek  and  stammer  of  damaged  w orks, 

His  ear  detected — unless  he  dreamt — - 
An  undercurrent  of  contempt! 

“Yeave  me!  Thafer  I must  he. 

Oo’s  so — elick! — untind  to  me. 

Best  I yike  a naughty  hoy — 

Tick-tack  ! — I’s  a broken  tov. 

Hide  f’om  me,  oo  eoo-al  liah ! 

An-an-i-as  an’  ze  flab  ! 

Never  ’gam  I’ll  ’peak,  it’s  too! 

Dolly  dud-dud-don’t  yove  oo!” 

She  was  silent.  Ah ! he  had  sinned  in  vain  ! 
He  eould  never  endure  that  voice  again, 

Nor  meet  unmoved  the  mild  blue  eye 
That  gazed  reproachfully,  all  awry. 

For  the  broken  accent  that  clicked  and  jerked 
Was  the  voice  of  Conscience  he  would  have 
burked ! 

So,  pale  and  panting,  he  poked  the  fire, 

Then  placed  her  on  her  funeral  pyre, 

Hiding  his  haggard  eyes— for  he  felt 
It  would  madden  him  if  he  watched  her  melt. 

And  he  staggered  forth  with  a stifled  groan. 
Once  more — forever — unloved,  alone! 


NEW  YORK  MOUNTED  POLICE. 

The  police  army  of  three  thousand  men  which 
protects  New  York  from  the  organized  bands  of 
evil-doers  lias  its  cavalry  arm  as  well  as  its  in- 
fantry departments.  This  consists  of  what  is  gen- 
erally known  as  the  “mounted  squad,”  although 
the  name  no  longer  correctly  describes  the  force. 
The  old  mounted  squad,  which  was  a separate 
company  of  over  a hundred  men,  was  first  organ- 
ized in  July,  1871,  under  the  command  of  the 
present  Inspector  Williams  as  acting  sergeant. 
The  office  was  at  first  on  Thirty-first  street  be- 
tween Sixth  and  Seventh  avenues,  but  was  re- 
moved in  1878  to  the  present  bead-quarters  on 
Eighty-seventh  Street  between  First  and  Second 
avenues,  with  Sergeant  Rkvkll  in  command.  In 
1884  the  mounted  squad  was  broken  up,  and 
most  of  its  members  distributed  among  the  five 
precincts  lying  between  One-hiimlred-and-tenth 
Street  and  the  northern  limit  of  police  jurisdic- 
tion, viz.,  the  Thirty-first,  or  Highbridge;  the 
Thirty-second,  or  Carmansville  ; the  Thirtv-third, 
or  Morrisania;  the  Thirty-fourth,  or  Tremont 
and  Fordham ; and  the  Thirty-fifth,  Kingsbridgc 
to  city  line.  At  the  same  time,  however,  ten 


of  the  most  expert  horsemen  were  retained  for 
special  duty  under  Sergeant  Rkvkll,  to  patrol 
the  several  drives,  such  as  St.  Nicholas  Avenue 
and  Fifth  and  Sixth  avenues  during  the  day.  All 
the  others  are  now  regular  patrolmen,  mounted 
of  course,  attached  to  their  respective  precincts, 
each  precinct  having  on  an  average  sixteen  pa- 
trolmen, with  two  roundsmen  and  two  sergeants, 
making  altogether  a body  of  twenty  alert  and 
experienced  horsemen  for  each  precinct.  The 
only  difference  between  tbe  duty  bones  of  these 
men  and  the  foot  policemen  is  that  the  former 
are  excused  from  the  dog-watch — six  to  eight — 
in  order  to  look  alter  their  horses.  Each  mount- 
ed patrolman  is  supposed  to  cover  the  ground 
ordinarily  guarded  by  six  foot  policemen.  Ilis 
pay  is  the  same  as  that  of  ihe  ordinary  po- 
lice. 

The  mounted  police  are  under  I he  immediate 
command  of  Sergeant  Rkvkll,  an  old  cavalry  of- 
ficer who  served  with  honor  through  the  civil  war. 
The  force  is  subjected  to  tbe  same  mil's  ami  reg- 
ulations as  those  of  the  regular  cavalry;  the 
equipment,  forage,  etc.,  are  under  the  supervision 
of  the  courteous  and  popular  Inspector  Coni. in, 
also  ail  old  cavalry  officer  of  the  war,  who  makes 
a thorough  inspection  of  the  force  in  tin*  fall  and 
spring,  and  sees  that  his  men  account  for  every 
article  of  their  equipment,  from  saddle  and  bridle 
down  to  sponges  and  curry  combs.  Tbe  horses, 
all  magnificent  bays,  are  well  liou-ed  and  well 
fed,  and  day  and  liiglit  while  m the  stables  arc 
attended  to  by  competent  hostlers.  Every  mount- 
ed |xilieeman  must  lie  of  perfert  physical  health 
and  superior  muscular  development.  Me  must 
also  be  neat  and  active  in  hi-  person,  and  Ids  in. 
tcllertual  qualifications  must  lie  equal  to  the  in- 
telligent diseiialge  of  Ids  duly.  Ilis  thief  duties 
are  to  prevent  rapid  driving  ami  lacing  in  the 
streets,  and.  when  necessary,  to  arre-t  the  offend- 
ers, to  stop  runaways,  to  assist  the  injured,  and 
to  proteel  property  when  collisions  or  accidents 
occur.  These  ate  special  duties  beyond  the  reg- 
ular ones  which  they  perform  in  common  with 
the  rest  of  the  police.  Bestriding  spirited  steeds 
trained  in  'Top  runaways  by  galloping  alongridc, 
the  sturdy  riders  often  incur  great  risks,  but  sel- 
dom fail  to  accomplish  their  object  or  to  save 
the  lives  and  blubs  of  terrified  carriage  occupant'. 
The  thoroughfares  mentioned  above  are  band- 
some  open  streets,  on  which  the  temptation  to 
race  and  run  is  verv  strong  for  both  man  and 
beast.  A font  policeman  enulddolmt  tittle  to 'lop 
reckless  driving.  If  Ire  tried  to  run  a culprit 
down,  a touch  of  the  driver’s  whip  soon  sent  the 
latter  out  of  his  reach.  Butcher  boys,  young 
bloods,  and  sporting  men  were  guilty  of  tin*  of- 
fence so  often  that  pedestrianism  upon  some  thor- 
oughfares became  fraught  with  serious  dangiT, 
and  the  streets  Ml  fine  weather  were  changed  li'rto 
race-courses.  All  this  has  been  elnrngeit  bv  put- 
ting the  policeman  on  a horse,  which,  being  un- 
encumbered, call  easily  overtake  a wagon  or  a 
carriage  and  arrest  the  driver.  S>  universally 
recognized  is  this  fact  that  when  a mounted  po- 
liceman turns  in  his  saddle  and  raises  his  hand 
to  a passing  vehicle,  both  horse  and  driver  stop 
as  if  instinctively.  Even  tips'-  drivers  who  like 
a quiet  spurt  rein  up  at  the  first  glance  of  tic 
mounted  guardian  of  the  peace.  Runaways  are 
much  more  serious  trouble.  Many  panic-stricken 
horses  if  approached  become  infuriated,  ami  will 
savagely  attack  a matt  who  tries  to  interfere  with 
them.  They  will  plunge  fiercely  against  a post, 
fence,  or  wall,  and  madlv  kill  themselves  lather 
than  submit  to  capture. 

Another  duty  equally  exciting,  hut  containing 
little  or  no  danger — for  the  ordinary  criminal  re- 
gards  the  mounted  policeman  with  abject  terror 
— is  the  pursuit  of  robbers,  and  especially  sneak 
thieves.  The  houses  along,  the  driv  ing  thorough- 
fares or  ill  their  neighborhood  are  Usually  the 
homes  of  well-to-do  people.  The  sneak  thief  finds 
such  vicinities  a fine  harvest-field,  and  is  constant- 
ly oil  the  lookout  for  a favorable  opportunity. 
The  mounted  officer  is  equally  alert  for  the  thief. 
It  often  happens  that  the  latter  has  just  succeed- 
ed in  pilfering  from  some  area  or  basement  when 
tile  alarm  is  given,  and  the  officer  notices  it  a 
few  hiocks  off.  The  spur  is  called  into  action, 
and  in  a second  the  “ minion"  of  the  law  is  dash- 
ing after  the  violator.  If  it  be  in  the  built-up 
districts  he  is  run  down  in  the  street  or  on  the 
sidewalk.  If  it  be  on  the  outskirts  of  the  env- 
oi* in  the  sparsely  settled  districts,  the  thief,  by 
some  odd  fatality,  generally  takes  to  the  open 
Jots,  hoping  that  the  horse  cannot  or  will  not 
follow.  Vain  hope!  Steed  ami  filler,  accustom- 
ed to  the  work,  dash  over  the  sidewalk,  and  down 
or  up  the  hill,  and  after  a brief  cross-country 
rush  come  up  with  the  now  breathless  and  nerve- 
less fugitive.  The  scene  depicted  in  the  illustra- 
tion is  one  of  not  tmrommon  occurrence  on  upper 
Seventh  Avenue  and  Frog  Hollow.  Asked  wheth- 
er the  flying  thieves,  when  driven  to  desperation, 
ever  show  fight.  Iiis]>eetor  Coni  in  replied  : 

“Very  seldom.  A criminal  dreads  a police- 
man’s baton  more  than  any  one  rise’s  pistol.  The 
most  powerful  Italian  rowdy  cowers  before  a lit- 
tle man  in  blue." 

The  record  made  by  the  mounted  police  of  New 
York  is  an  honorable  one.  The  number  of  arrests 
for  careless  driving  averages  yearly  about  ’Jolt; 
but  these  figures,  while  they  superficially  show 
the  amount  of  demonstrable  work  done,  convey 
but  a meagre  idea  of  the  faithfulness,  courage, 
and  intelligence  of  the  men  tln-nisel  ves.  Both 
Inspector  Conus  and  Sergeant  Rkvkll  are  popu- 
lar with  the  men,  though  they  are  old  soldiers,  and 
therefore  naturally  strict  disciplinarians.  Their 
men  and  horses  are  always  in  splendid  condition, 
while  the  stable  and  yard  apportioned  to  the  lat- 
ter are  cleaner  and  neater  and  more  comfortable* 
than  thousands  of  homes  in  the  city  of  New  York. 
These  horses,  from  their  constant  association  with 
one  man,  who  washes  and  grooms  them,  who 
nurses  them  when  sick,  who  plays  with  them  in 
leisure  moments,  develop  a degree  of  intelligence 
which  is  truly  astonishing.  They  come  to  know 


their  own  and  their  owners’  names;  thev  learn 
all  sorts  of  tricks  ami  comical  wajs;  and  thev  see 
or  hear  a runaway  as  soon  as  the  rider  himself. 


THE  OYSTER  INDUSTRY. 

Tiik  buys  uinl  harbors  along  our  Atlantic  coast 
arc  well  adapted  for  oyster  planting,  and  in  many 
places  tin  y grow  naturally  in  these  shallow  bodies 
of  water.  Until  only  very  recently  natural  beds 
ol  oysters  many  acres  in  extent  were  found  in 
the  Long  Island  Sound;  but  the  sire:ini-dred”e 
lias  now  so  thoroughly  raked  over  the  bottom  of 
that  body  id  water  that  such  " lucky  finds"  cun 
no  iongei  lie  possible  Tbe  greater  part  of  the 
Smiiil  that  is  ad  ipteil  to  nv-t'-r  growing  h.isbn.y 
planted  and  slaked  off.  It  is  the  same  with  t l.e 
final  Smith  Ba  v , although  I lie  clamming  grounds 
of  thi*  bay  are  not  disturbed.  In  the  hav  tbe 
clamming  industry  is  quite  an  extensive  one,  fw._ 
tween  live  and  ten  thou-and  people  depending  on 
it  for  a living.  Probably  as  many  more  are  r-n. 
gaged  in  the  oyster  bu'iiicss,  the  returns  of  wliirif 
arc  increasing  aimuallv. 

Although  New  York  and  Brooklyn  are  great 
markets  for  these  bivalves,  and  consume  as  mam, 
if  not  more,  than  anv  other  two  cities  in  the 
Union,  tin*  people  of  Maryland  hold  the  lead  in 
supplv  iug  t he  markets  of  the  world  with  tin* 
shelMi-ii.  The  industry  gives  employment  to 
over  fifty  thousand  people,  while  a quarter  of  a 
cec.lm  v ago  it  w as  so  in-ignificalit  that  it  did  | , • 
enter  into  consideration  as  a thing  of  anv  stat i'- 
tie.il  value.  Over  f 1h.Oimi.immi  worth  of  ovsteis 
an*  sometimes  shipped  from  Maty  land  in  one 
year,  going  in  cans,  raw  or  steamed,  or  in  hunch 
to  all  part'  of  the  country  possible.  Throngi 
our  groat  net-work  of  railroads  the  great  ei’i*-  ..f 
the  West  are  supplied  with  these  lielieaeit*'  ol  the 
ocean.  Shell  oysters  are  found  as  far  Wt-:  a- 
St.  Joseph,  Kuh-.fs  t.’itv.  ami  Leavenworth 

Uonnectli  lit  ov'te.mcfi  seldom  send  tlicil  eve 
tel'  to  market  in. til. alter  eiui'tderafde  ujanip'iia- 
t ion.  which  leicl'  to  make  them  belter  fot  tian-. 
portation.  When  dredged  from  the  beds  in  t he 
salt  water  of  Long  Island  Sound,  they  arc  dt-poc 
iled  in  shallow  tide  livers,  where  the  water  is 
more  or  less  braeki'h.  They  are  generally  left 
there  until  two  tides  have  flowed  over  them,  al- 
low ing  lliem  iwo  good  drinks  of  the  fre'h-water. 
This  “ float  mg"  t iie  oysters  cleans  them  out,  fre-ii- 
etis  them,  ami  increases  tlu-ir  bulk.  Ill  the  owar 
season  good  fat  ovsiers  will  generally  vield  five 
quarts  of  solid  meat  to  tbe  bushel  ; but  this 
often  be  inerea'cd  to  six  quarts  after  they  have 
“ floated"  two  tides.  The  oysters  are  'then  liken 
from  the  shell,  and,  after  the  liquor  lias  Ini 
strained  off,  llicv  are  washed  ill  cold  water,  fit*, 
tors  that  are  taken  from  their  shells  ami  parked 
in  aii  their  native  juices  spoil  much  sooner  than 
vvlii-n  their  juice'  are  strained  out  and  the  mean 
are  wasln  d in  fresh  cold  water.  The  water 
incieases  tlu-ir  hula  by  absorption,  and  the  falter 
tin*  oysters,  the  more  water  will  they  absnra 
Manx  oysterinen  consider  this  increase  in  sizes 
growth  of  lat,  while  others  claim  that  it  is  mere- 
ly “ bloat." 

Dredging  the  oysters  by  steam  is  now  a feu, 

■ non  practice,  and  hundreds  of  steam-dred.-' r« 
nre  engaged  in  the  business,  although  the  <t:;- 
narv  sloop  or  schooner  does  the  work  as  Mil, 
only  more  slowly.  Alamt  l.'MMi  of  these  latter 
are  employed  in  the  business  in  the  water'  d 
Maryland,  varying  in  capacity  from  JMMito  2'",> 
bii'liel'.  In  addition  to  tlic-e  Ixiats,  the  Nut* 

sehoonci  s,  and  eight  sloops,  arc  constantly  crui- 
ihg  around  in  the  water'.  These  boats  are  ]W‘- 
sumublv  supported  by  the  $."><  mi.hho  annually  pail 
to  the  State  treasure  for  dredgers’ 1 in  uses,  fin?', 
penalties,  etc  , ami  their  object  is  to  tnforcc  the 
oyster  regulations. 

Most  of  the  oysters  caught  by  the  dredger' are 
sold  direct ly  to  the  steam  or  raw  packing 
li'limetits.  at  so  much  per  bushel.  The  tong- men 
usually  supply  the  restaurants  and  hotels  with 
their  oysters.  Their  wot  k is  slower  limit  that  of 
the  (Ledgers,  but  the  oysters  they  catch  often 
bring  higher  prices  than  those  of  the  latter. 
They  are  caught  in  shallow  water,  and  on  beds 
owned  In  the  tongsincn.  These  oysters  in  ninny 
eases  are  fed  by  the  owners  until  they  grow  1° 


enormous  sizes. 

The  dredger's  life  is  not  an  enviable  one.  for 
during  the  coldest  days  he  often  has  to  lie  at 
work,  sailing  about  the  bay,  anil  handling  the  ice- 
cohl  bivalves  as  they  come  up.  Each  vessel  has 
two  iron  windlasses  for  hauling  in  the  dredges, 
which  in  Maryland  the  law  will  not  allow  to  he 
worked  by  steam.  lour  men  ate  thus  compelled 
to  work  the  handles  of  these  windlasses  "hen 
dredging.  As  -non  a«  the  dredges  are  hauled  in 
and  diimoed.  «*the  members  of  the  crew  begin  m 
sort  and  -lun  ei  tiie  oysters  out  of  the  way.  Many 
curious  things  arc  brought  up  by  these  dredge-', 
which  ov'ier-packers  do  not  care  to  buy,  such  ih 
crabs  out  of  season,  sea-weed,  pieces  of  iron,  "a- 
ter-soaked  wood,  and  debris  of  various  kinds. 

In  the  Great  South  Bay  the  oysterinen 
tongs  and  nippers  more  useful  than  the  dredgt. 
The  water  is  so  shallow  that,  except  in  «>rl*m 
places,  the  latter  cannot  1m;  used  to  much  profit- 
The  bivalves  are  planted  in  many  localities  in 
such  shallow  water  that  at  low  tide  the  oysters  can 
be  picked  up  with  a small  hand-rake. 

( testers  are  a luxury  to  the  poor  ami  rich  «hki, 
and  there  are  very  few  indeed  who  do  not  u <- 
kindly  to  the  delicious  bivalves.  The  epicure  i*'- 
devised  various  methods  of  preparing  them  " 
the  table,  devoting  a great  amount  of  ingc|lUI  ■ 
to  the  work;  but.  after  all  has  been  s.ud  ;1"“ 
done,  the  primitive  fashion  of  eating  the  o'-'tt 
on  the  half-shell  is  considered  bv  the 
people  to  f.e  the  best.  Tiie  oysters,  tliey  w*1^' 
are  healthier  and  more  appetizing  w j1 /Y 
though  the  question  will  apparently  be  a de 
ble  one  so  long  as  “ tastes  differ." 

George  E.  IValsk. 
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THE  SEAT  OF  THE  TROUBLES  IN  SAMOA,  SHOWING  THE  DISTRIBUTION  OF  THE  LAND  AMONG  THE  VARIOUS  NATIONALITIES,  AS  STATED  BY  THE  GERMAN  CONSUL. 


UPOLU 


ISLAND. 


SAMOA. 

There  are  eight  of  the  Samoan  Islands,  all  vol- 
ranic  in  origin,  and  situated  about  nineteen  hun- 
dred miles  southwest  of  the  Hawaiian  group. 
They  are  in  the  direct  line  of  the  American 
steamers  running  from  San  Francisco  to  Auck- 
land, New  Zealand,  and  Sydney,  and  they  possess 
unusual  natural  advantages,  which  are  more  valu- 
able to  the  United  States  than  to  any  other  coun- 
try. By  treaty  this  country  possesses  the  harbor 
of  Pago- Pago,  the  most  beautiful,  the  largest,  and 
safest  harbor  in  Polynesia,  where  the  Navy  De- 
partment has  for  a number  of  years  had  a coal- 
ing station,  a cut  of  which  we  give  in  this  num- 
ber of  the  Weekly.  If  either  of  the  two  project- 
ed canals  is  ever  finished,  this  will  undoubtedly 
be  the  most  important  and  valuable  station  in 
the  Pacific,  and  in  time  of  war  would  command 
nearly  all  of  the  commerce  in  that  ocean,  and 
would  be  invaluable  to  whatever  power  might  pos- 
sess it.  Of  its  value  and  importance  Germany  is 
well  aware.  The  Germans  find  it  profitable  to 
run  a line  of  steamers  from  Sydney  to  Apia. 

The  climate  is  moist  and  tropical ; cotton  of  the 
finest  texture  and  coffee  of  the  best  quality  are 
produced,  and  sugar-cane  grows  abundantly  when 
planted.  Copra,  the  dried  kernel  of  the  cocoa- 
nut,  is  the  most  important  product.  Annually 
many  hundreds  of  tons  are  exported  to  Germany. 
Fruits  of  the  many  tropical  varieties  grow  in  pro- 
fusion, which  with 


undertake  to  state  the  more  salient  points  of  the 
controversy.  Unlike  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  the  Pa- 
cific is  in  many  places  studded  with  groups  of 
islands,  many  of  which  are  very  fertile,  and  are 
mainly  inhabited  by  copper-colored  aborigines. 
So  long  as  these  were  parts  of  continents  still  un- 
claimed, and  it  remained  the  aim  of  commerce  to 
satisfy  positive  demands  rather  than  to  become 
world-absorbing,  very  little  notice  was  taken  of  the 
Pacific  islands.  During  the  last  four  decades  ideas 
of  commerce  and  a colonial  policy  have  been  revo- 
lutionized. During  the ’forties  France  established 
a protectorate  over  the  Marquesas,  Society,  and 
Paumotu  groups ; the  next  decade  she  occupied 
New  Caledonia  ; in  1864  she  took  the  Loyalty  Isl- 
ands, and  in  1880  made  a colony  of  Tahiti.  Great 
Britain  already  had  a title  to  Australia  ; New  Zea- 
land came  under  her  sovereignty  in  1840,  and  the 
Feejee  Islands  in  1874.  Germany  was  still  absorb- 
ed in  domestic  and  European  polities,  but  in  1884 
she  put  her  heavy  hand  on  the  northern  side  of 
New  Guinea,  and  said,  “This  is  mine.”  Great 
Britain  hnstened  to  claim  the  south  side,  and  that 
the  poor  lion  might  not  suffer  in  the  future,  at 
about  the  same  time  she  pocketed  the  Lonisiade 
group,  Long  and  Hook  islands,  and  Woodlark  Isl- 
and. Then  Spain  took  the  Caroline  Islands. 
France,  never  asleep,  rushed  in  and  seized  the 
New  Hebrides  and  others.  England  and  Ger- 
many rubbed  their  eyes  and  yawned,  “ Let’s  be 
generous,  and  divide  among  ourselves  what  re- 


fish, taro,  and  bread- 
fruit furnish  food  for 
the  natives.  The  cli- 
mate being  warm,  the 
natives  require  but 
little  clothing,  which 
usually  consists  of  a 
piece  of  American 
cotton  print,  or  native 
cloth  made  from  the 
inner  bark  of  a tree, 
worn  about  the  loins. 

Their  houses  are  sim- 
ple, and  are  made  of 
cocoa-nut  leaves  plait- 
ed together  to  form 
the  sides,  and  roofs 

thatched  with  sugar-cane  leaves,  much  in  the 
form  of  a big  beehive.  An  interior  of  a Samoan 
house  is  shown  in  this  week’s  issue. 

Physically  the  Samoans  seem  to  be  almost  per- 
fect. The  men  are  large,  well  proportioned,  and 
handsome  specimens  of  manhood.  The  women 
are  gentle  in  disposition,  graceful  of  form  and 
movement,  and  attractive  with  their  simple,  nat- 
ural manners.  They  have  straight  black  hair, 
which,  like  their  persons,  they  keep  well  anoint- 
ed with  cocoa-nut  oil.  Like  all  Polynesians,  they 
seem  to  be  semi-aquatic — swim  like  fish,  which 
they  capture  very  cleverly  in  a number  of  ways. 
They  are  not  a warlike  people,  but  peaceable  and 
quiet  in  disposition,  and  have  a strong  love  for 
their  homes.  When,  however,  aroused  to  fight, 
they  become  wild,  cruel,  and  desperate.  With 
foreigners  they  are  kind  and  generous  and  hos- 
pitable, and  those  whose  fortune  it  may  be  to 
visit  their  homes  cannot  help  becoming  interest- 
ed in  them.  Some  one  in  writing  of  them  has 
said,  “ Taking  the  Samoans  for  all  and  all,  judg- 
ing from  their  past  and  present  condition,  there 
is  not  a people  more  worthy  of  consideration  and 
protection,  more  susceptible  of  improvement,  or 
more  willing  to  be  taught  to  take  the  position 
amongst  the  enlightened  races  that  they  have  so 
often  and  so  earnestly  sought  our  help  to  win.” 

THE  SAMOAN  QUESTION. 

We  recently  heard  of  a youthful  “ bookworm” 
who,  after  reading  a long  series  of  articles  on  our 
civil  war,  said  to  his  father,  “Yes,  papa,  I’ve 
read  them  all,  but  I can’t  find  out  what  they 
were  fighting  about.”  Doubtless  thousands,  after 
devouring  despatch  after  despatch  and  page  after 
page  of  our  daily  newspapers,  have  found  them- 
selves in  the  same  unsatisfactory  condition  as 
the  small  boy. 

Our  limited  space  precludes  an  exhaustive 
statement  of  the  Samoan  question  in  its  histoi  ’ 
and  diplomatic  bearingf ; therefore  we  can 
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mains.”  Divide  they  actually  did.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  Samoa,  Tonga,  and  Nin6  Island,  Eng- 
land was  to  have  undisputed  title  to  all  unclaim- 
ed territory  in  the  West  Pacific  on  one  side  of  a 
line  of  demarcation,  and  Germany  to  have  the 
same  on  the  other  side. 

Although  the  well-established  policy  of  the 
United  States  of  nearly  a century’s  standing  for- 
bids a “colonial”  policy,  it  in  no  way  precludes  a 
commercial  one.  Owing  mainly  to  the  good  of- 
fices and  wise  foresight  of  the  United  States,  Eu- 
ropean control  has  been  kept  out  of  the  Hawaiian 
Islands,  and  their  autonomy  and  independence 
secured.  This  result  is  a great  gain  to  us.  About 
the  same  policy  was  adopted  toward  the  much 
more  distant  and  less  important  Samoan  Islands. 

Until  within  a little  more  than  thirty  years 
Samoa  had  no  commerce,  although  United  States 
and  British  consuls  were  first  sent  there  over 
fifty  years  ago.  About  1857  a powerful  Ham- 
burg firm  selected  Apia,  the  chief  city  of  the 
islands,  as  a centre  of  their  operations  in  the 
South  Pacific.  American  interests  in  Samoa  may 
be  said  to  have  begun  about  1872.  In  1878  a 
treaty  was  made  whereby  the  United  States  was 
granted  a coaling  station  in  the  harbor  of  Pago- 
Pago.  In  1873  a special  agent  was  sent  to  the 
United  States  with  the  request  that  she  should 
protect  all  of  the  islands.  But  neither  then  nor 
later  has  the  United  States  wished  to  assume  a 
protectorate.  Secretary  Bayard’s  first  long  de- 
spatch, dated  June  19,  1885,  stated  that  it  would 
be  our  policy  to  remain  neutrally  aloof  from  the 
internal  feuds  of  Samoa  so  long  as  American 
rights  were  respected  and  the  dominion  over  the 
islands  was  not  transferred  to  a single  foreign 
flag.  Further  evidence  of  our  neutrality  is  found 
in  the  fact  that  the  first  formal  international 
treaty  which  Samoa  made  was  one  with  the  United 
States  in  1878,  in  which  we  recognized  the  inde- 
pendent nationality  of  the  native  government  of 
the  group. 

Owing  to  the  half-civilized  condition  of  the 


Samoans,  and  frequent  bloody  rivalries  among 
themselves,  no  adequate  protection  was  given  to 
foreigners.  To  secure  this  a convention  was  in 
1879  entered  into  by  the  English,  German,  and 
American  consuls  for  the  purpose  of  establish- 
ing a good  local  government  for  the  town  and 
adjacent  territory  of  Apia.  This  was  signed  only 
by  the  two  former,  but  the  American  consul  co- 
operated with  them.  Although  there  has  been  a 
constant  contention  among  the  chiefs  for  the  king- 
ship,  King  Maliktoa  was  the  representative  of 
the  native  authority  by  which  the  foreign  treaties 
had  been  made,  and  it  was  therefore  considered 
to  be  the  better  policy  to  countenance  him  as  the 
one  most  likely  to  bring  about  stable  govern- 
ment. 

The  financial  and  local  interests  of  the  Ger- 
mans in  Samoa  have  far  outstripped  those  of  any 
other  nation.  The  British  and  the  Americans 
each  lay  claim  to  about  twice  as  much  land  as 
the  Germans,  but  unfortunately  this  is  no  crite- 
rion. The  Germans  arc  the  only  ones  who  have 
invested  large  sums  of  money  in  the  improvement 
and  systematic  cultivation  of  their  lands.  They 
own  and  work  enormous  plantations,  employing 
many  hundreds  of  laborers.  They  raise  and  ex- 
port cotton,  coffee,  cocoa-nuts,  and  copra,  the 
dried  kernel  of  the  last.  From  the  basis  of  these 
facts  the  Germans  have  assumed  a right  to  con- 
trol Samoan  affairs.  They  began  in  1880  by  en- 
couraging the  native  opposition  in  a war  upon 
Maliktoa.  Bismarck  has  again  and  again  as- 
sured our  government  that  he  had  no  desire  to 
acquire  Samoa ; however,  his  representatives  have 
become  more  and  more  aggressive.  In  Novem- 
ber, 1884,  the  Germans  intimidated  the  weak  King 
Maliktoa  into  signing  a treaty  whereby  nearly 
the  entire  control  of  Samoan  affairs  was  surren- 
dered to  the  Germans.  When  Maliktoa,  a little 
later,  refused  to  carry  out  this  convention,  and 
gave  offence  to  the  German  consul-general  in 
some  other  respects,  they  seized  the  sovereign 
rights  of  the  King  in  the  municipality  of  Apiu, 
and  drove  him  from  his  seat  of  government  at 
Mulinuu  and  raised  the  German  flag. 

Maliktoa  then  offered  the  islands  to  the  Amer- 
ican consul,  and  induced  him  to  assume  the  au- 
thority of  extending  to  Maliktoa,  and  his  pos- 
sessions the  formal  protectorate  of  the  United 
States.  This  action  was  promptly  disavowed  by 
our  government,  and  Germany  and  England  so 
informed.  The  State  Department  continued  in 
its  former  policy,  holding  that  as  each  power  had 
its  treaty  with  the  native  government,  their  sev- 
eral rights  ran  side  by  side,  so  that  any  prepon- 
derance of  one  would  clash  with  the  interests  of 
the  others.  That  order  might  be  re-established 
on  a firm  basis,  the  Secretary  of  State  proposed  to 
Lord  Salisbury  and  Prince  Bismarck  that  rep- 
resentatives of  the  three  powers  devise  a plan  for 
the  election  of  a suitable  chief  by  the  natives,  who 
should  be  upheld  by  England,  Germany,  and  the 
United  States.  The  plan  was  adopted,  and  in  the 
summer  of  1886  each  power  first  sent  a com- 
missioner to  Samoa  to  make  a report  on  its  con- 
dition. On  account  of  the  antipathies  between 
the  consuls  of  the  powers  it  was  agreed  to  re- 
place them.  It  was  also  understood  that  the 
status  (/no  should  be  maintained  pending  the  re- 
sult of  the  conference. 

The  conference  first  met  in  Washington  in 
June,  1887.  After  several  sittings,  no  agreement 
having  been  reached,  the  conference  adjourned 


until  autumn,  in  order  that  each  member  might 
consult  his  government.  It  was  still  taken  as  a 
matter  of  course  that  the  status  quo  would  be 
preserved.  But  Germany  had  a way  of  her  own. 
She  resolved  to  act  independently,  protect  her 
own  interests,  and  demand  satisfaction  of  Mai.ii- 
toa  for  the  past  and  guarantees  for  the  future. 
The  demands  of  the  German  consul  were  humil- 
iating and  overbearing  in  the  extreme,  and  of 
such  a nature  that  it  must  have  been  foreseen 
(and  probably  so  intended)  that  Maliktoa  could 
not  comply  with  them  in  the  few  hours  allowed 
him.  Two  days  later  the  revo’utionist  Tamasesk 
was  proclaimed  King  by  the  G rman  consul  in 
spite  of  the  protest  of  those  ol  Great  Britian  and 
the  United  States.  For  two  or  three  weeks  Ma- 
liktoa was  a fugitive,  but  afterward  he  was  taken 
on  board  the  flag-ship  of  the  German  squadron. 

Is  this  brutal  diplomacy  ? Then  get  the  exact 
bearings,  and  find  a name  for  Bismarckian  faith. 
The  alleged  offences  of  Maliktoa  were  not  new 
ones,  but  antedated  by  several  months  the  first 
session  of  the  conference.  Germany  gave  the 
Department  of  State  warning  of  her  declaring  war 
“against  Maliktoa  personally”  just  twenty-nine 
days  after  she  had  made  his  rival  King.  The 
municipal  government  of  Apia  was  declared  in 
abeyance  by  the  German  consul  for  a reason  that 
was  pitiable  in  its  shallowness.  Were  not  Bis- 
marck’s heart  buried  beneath  a mountain  of 
brutality  and  deceit  it  would  have  been  moved 
by  this  noble  sentence, which  appeared  in  Mr. 
Bayard’s  reply  to  Bismarck’s  Samoan  policy : “ It 
is  not  my  purpose  to  comment  upon  the  grounds 
of  the  Gerninu  action  in  Samoa. ...  although  I 
regret  that  the  powerful  government  of  Germany 
did  not  find  it  possible  to  take  a more  liberal  view 
of  the  conditions  of  Samoan  life  and  civilization 
and  the  unfortunate  situation  of  the  native  King, 
who  in  regarding  himself  as  the  rightful  ruler  of 
the  islands  could  point  in  confirmation  of  his 
title  to  a long  series  of  acknowledgments  of  his 
authority  by  all  of  the  three  treaty  powers.” 

Thus  the  Germans,  by  making  fine  diplomatic 
phrases  and  benevolent  promises  to  Great  Brit- 
ain and  the  United  States,  while  carrying  out  a 
nameless  policy  toward  the  weak  and  half-civil- 
ized, gained  all  but  the  full  control  of  affairs  in 
Samoa.  Their  actions  during  the  past  few  months 
have  differed  from  their  earlier  ones  mainly  in 
degree  merely,  and  are  of  too  recent  date  to  make 
their  mention  necessary.  In  regard  to  our  future 
position  it  is  important  for  us  to  bear  in  inind 
that  Germany’s  policy  toward  the  Samoans,  how- 
ever soulless,  does  not  of  itself  call  for  any  coun- 
ter-action on  our  part.  Much  as  we  may  regret 
it,  there  is  no  treaty  between  the  United  States 
and  Germany  to  whose  wording  we  can  point  as 
evidence  of  the  latter’s  bad  faith  toward  us. 
Nor  is  there  any  treaty  between  the  United  States 
and  Samoa  which  bids  us  take  up  arms  in  her  be- 
half. We  promised  our  “ good  offices,”  and  those 
we  have  surely  given  without  measure  to  our  poor, 
imbecile  sister.  For  any  injuries  suffered  by  the 
persons  or  property  of  Americans  in  Samoa  we 
shall  certainly  demand  and  doubtless  readily  re- 
ceive full  compensation.  Furthermore,  we  have 
a moral  right  to  say,  if  we  are  prepared  to  fight 
for  it,  that  owing  to  the  location  of  the  islands 
and  our  commerce,  however  small,  Germany  shall 
not  retain  a controlling  influence  in  Samoa  ; but 
whether  or  no  we  ought  to  take  that  stand  it  is 
not  at  present  necessary  to  argue. 
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AMERICAN  PLAYWRIGHTS 


■’TT«TTW  TutV’S  vtww«  drama.  As  a matter  of  fact,  the  dramatists  of  this  country  seldom  stand-point  has  fallen  into  “ innocuous  desuetude.”  Victor  I 

jllbllN  ItALY  a V LbWS.  do  choose  American  subjects,  but  nearly  all  greatly  prefer  foreign  threw  the  first  stone  at  the  purely  literary  critic,  and  almost 

kt  there  is  any  such  thing  as  an  American  material.  They  are  entirely  right  in  this,  for  the  work  of  an  art-  playwright  since  has  followed  the  example.  So  great  : 

:an  drama.  The  drama  is  one  and  the  same  ist  is  not  to  be  restricted  artificially.  It  cannot  be,  indeed,  and  the  change  that  there  ought  to  be  new  words  invented  to  exprr 

i written.  We  do  not  vary  from  the  form  playwrights  of  all  nations  and  generations  have  recognized  this,  difference  between  “ playing  plays”  and  “ reading  plays.” 

s,  and  I do  not  see  that  we  can.  Of  course  They  have  gone  to  other  countries  and  other  ages  for  their  char-  present  time  the  same  name  is  applied  to  Tknnvson’s  Qiteei 

here  is  comedy,  and  there  are  the  other  acters  and  their  stories,  and  by  treating  these  have  made  them  and  Horr’s  Hole  in  the  Ground. 

0 not  recognize  different  schools.  Wheth-  their  own.  They  have  never  relied  on  delineations  of  national  The  moral  stand-point  is,  if  not  falling  into  abeyance, 

an  American  or  a Frenchman  does  not  characteristics.  changing  to  a very  remarkable  extent.  Within  the  me’1 

is  merely  a matter  of  the  individuality  of  As  for  the  prospects  for  the  American  dramatist  to-day,  there  theatre-goers  the  nude  was  almost  unknown,  and  anythir1 
be  American  in  the  sense  that  it  portrays  are  always  chances  for  the  artist  who  does  good  work,  and  the  ing  of  immorality  was  tabooed.  At  present  no  light  ope 

d American  life.  In  that  sense  we  have  rewards  for  the  dramatist  who  succeeds  are  very  great.  There  spectacular  performance  can  be  a success  without  a supei 

1 beyond  any  question  the  most  distinctive  are  certainly  a great  number  of  writers  working  in  this  direction,  dant  display  of  corporeal  charms,  and  the  number  of  such  pla 

ias  been  done  is  Mr.  IIarrigan’s.  It  could  and  of  course  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  all,  or  even  a large  pro-  A Parisian  Bomance,  As  in  a Looking-glass , Zitka,  Theodor < 

thing  but  New  York  life,  and  is,  with  lim-  portion  of  them,  should  prove  successful.  There  are  not  a major-  la  Tosca,  whose  corner-stones  are  uuchastity  and  vice,  is  cor 

rayal  of  that  life,  though  it  is  as  rough,  ity  of  the  workers  in  any  line  who  prove  successful.  And  no  man  ly  on  the  increase. 

as  Gammer  Gurton’s  needle.  should  expect  his  first  play  to  be  a success,  or  even  a tolerable  Perhaps  the  only  general  rule  of  valuing  a dramatic  com 

or  a considerable  time  to  see  some  dram-  play,  unless,  indeed,  he  is  some  exceptional  genius,  with  enough  is  by  applying  the  question,  “Does  it  contain  enough  p 

develop  the  life  of  the  middle  West,  the  technical  knowledge  to  keep  his  work  within  the  lines  of  possi-  interesting,  humorous,  or  beautiful  features  to  attract  a 

that  have  been  described  by  Eggleston,  bility  in  stage  representation.  Even  then  it  would  be  probably  the  public  attention  ?”  This  touchstone  does  away  with  all  #*> 

in  which  we  will  find  the  most  distinctive-  case  that  his  work  would  have  to  be  revised  considerably  before  it  points  referred  to,  and  enables  us  to  form  a fair  opiniot*" 

done.  If  somebody  should  come  up  who  would  play  well.  ern  dramatic  values.  t 

Idle  Western  States  with  the  same  strength  The  wise  thing,  for  a beginner  especially,  and  generally  for  any  At  the  outset  of  my  career  I found  that  whenever  I trin 

Bret  Harte  formerly  had,  the  yield  would  dramatist,  to  do  in  writing  a play  is  to  collaborate  with  some  one  tray  a type,  I was  warmly  applauded  by  the  audience,  ar* 

ould  be  more  typically  American  than  any-  whose  talents  will  supplement  his  own.  Very  few  men  combine  by  the  press  the  next  day.  This,  in  all  probability,  Is  11 

done.  the  ability  to  delineate  character,  present  incident,  develop  & plot,  me  a decided  bent,  and  has  confined  all  my  work  to  cec^ 

erica  have  made  a good  showing  of  work  and  write  dialogue.  One  man  can  do  one  or  two  of  these,  and  It  began  with  the  New*  tqrk>.“,boy,”  tl^e  „Irish-Am(,g 

the  youth  of  our  country,  and  certainly  another  may  do  the  rest.  It  is  a favorite  method  of  work  with  our  African  brother.  4i  JhesLgrswm  popularity  Iun 

prospect  of  their  doing  good  work  and  foreign  authors,  and  in  my  judgment  it  would  be  wise  for  our  other  prominent  types  which  go’’to»£ak£'’up  IjfpJji  the  !!s 

g.  There  have  been  dramatists  here  al-  American  dramatists  to  follow  it  more  than  they  do.  and  in  every  other laree^ city  of  the  Uniop  and  Canada.'  J 

ar  history,  and  many  of  them  have  sought  As  to  the  trouble  that  many  dramatists  complain  of  which  they  the  Irishman,  Eoglishrqan^'f'.ern'ian;  Low  German  Ch>® 
ja.  Naturally  the  war  of  the  Revolution  experience  in  getting  their  work  presented,  I do  not  see  that  there  ian,  Russian,  ami  Southern  .darky. j I suppose  erelong 

lany,  and  there  was  at  one  time  a consid-  is  any  way  to  overcome  that  excepting  by  perseverance,  and  the  the  Bohemian,  Hungarian*  Roumanian,  Tul.Ihy  a’c<Ti?'cal 

founded  on  incidents  of  the  Revolution,  performance  of  really  good  work.  The  presentation  of  a play  is  a As  yet,  however,  their  turn  has  not  come.  This  svst  his 

little  interest  in  Revolutionary  plays,  and  matter  that  involves  the  expenditure  of  a large  amount  of  money,  my  pieces  their  peculiar  polyglot  character.  " *nea- 

t of  the  Civil  War  do  not  excite  any  very  and  no  manager  is  going  to  risk  his  money  hastily  on  a new  work,  Though  I use  types  and  never  individuals,  I try 

ge  cities.  so  that  unless  the  author  has  the  money  to  invest  he  must  wait  istic  as  possible.  Not  only  must  the  costuming  and  'hich 

tists  there  were  a number  who  did  work  till  be  can  convince  some  manager  of  the  money-making  quality  correct,  but  the  speech  or  dialect,  the  personal  “dy.”’ 

Howard  Payne’s  Brutus  is  still  played  of  his  work.  vices  and  virtues,  habits  and  customs,  must  be  eip'^lc 

ber  of  others  wrote  plays  of  no  small  lit-  It  seems  to  me  that  the  future  of  the  drama  in  America  is  ex-  in  their  similarity  to  the  facts.  Each  drama  is  a s«  dis- 
heir  excellence  as  material  for  actual  rep-  ceedingly  bright  The  status  of  the  theatre  was  never  as  good  as  graphs  of  life  to-day  in  the  Empire  City.  As  exanf^8  a 

. In  later  days  there  have  been  a host  of  it  is  at  present;  and  it  is  a remark  that  I have  made  before,  that  room  in  one  of  the  Mulligan  series  was  copied  froi41)^ 

lave  added,  and  are  still  adding  rapidly,  to  attacks  upon  the  theatre  nowadays  are  attacks  upon  the  patrons  Roosevelt  Street,  the  opium  den  in  Investigation  f r W*H 
od  plays.  The  authors  of  such  plays  as  rather  than  upon  the  players.  Certainly  the  very  best  people  we  in  Pell  Street,  and  the  “ dive”  in  Waddg  Googan  f one 
Esmeralda , Victor  Durand,  Saratoga,  Mg  have  in  American  society  patronize  the  theatre  to-day,  and  it  is  to  lishment  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Bowery.  mers 
r Banker's  Daughter,  The  Mighty  Dollar , gratify  their  tastes  that  the  theatre  is  made  what  it  is.  If,  then,  If  I have  given  undue  prominence  to  the  Irish  y 'n,i- 

t might  be  mentioned,  have  assuredly  not  the  theatre  is  attacked,  the  critics  are  animadverting  on  the  tastes  because  they  form  about  the  most  salient  featu  -'  differ- 
' American  drama,  but  they  have  added  to  of  the  best  society.  manity,  and  also  because  they  are  the  two  races  sed  lady 

if  the  stage.  Brougham  and  Boucicaclt,  Not  only  is  the  drama  pure  and  the  theatre  respectable,  but  the  for  song  and  dance.  There  are  at  least  three  has 

;her  of  them  born  here,  have  worked  in  moral  of  actors  in  this  country  is  unsurpassed  by  that  of  any  other  tions  in  New  York  like  the  Mulligan  Guards,  and 

ibuted  to  what  we  may  call  our  national  country  or  age.  With  these  conditions,  and  the  constant  compet-  The  Full  Moons.  ! the  in- 

itive  efforts  of  a small  army  of  dramatic  writers  to  produce  the  In  constructing  a plot,  I use  one  that  is  si -f-  This 
s,  and  many  of  them,  which  have  turned  best  work,  there  is  no  reason  to  have  any  misgivings  about  the  just  like  what  happens  around  us  every  day.  ’^ge,  the 

a characteristics.  Among  the  best  known  future.  with  only  a germ,  and  let  it  develop  of  its  owiuj*|g  the 

Shingle,  Davy  Crockett,  Joshua  Whitcomb,  While  doing  my  best  to  obtain  realism  in  the'a^*enes8 

the  like,  it  is  noticeable  that  they  have  rnwiI)n  had  dtp  av  cppivc  that  whose  sole  value  is  local  or  temporary,  a13  of  *'fe 

iction  as  literary  work,  but  they  are  all  EDWAKD  HAKKIGAiN  ^ PEAKS.  thing  that  will  interest  and  amuse  ten  or  even™3  ,jeen 

It  is  hard  to  measure  the  value  of  any  play,  so  many  are  the  With  th‘  plot  fixed  or  started,  and  with  the  J theatre 
I to  make  it  clear  that  it  does  not  matter  stand-points  from  which  authorities  look.  The  most  important  of  my  mind,  <t  is  easy  to  construct  the  characters  ' 6enem- 
imatist  chooses  American  material  or  not.  all  is  the  stand-point  of  the  box-office.  According  to  the  financial  When  this  is  done,  my  work,  unlike  that  of 
is  added  to  the  volume  of  work  done  in  code  of  ethics,  that  drama  is  good  which  pays  a handsome  profit,  just  begun.  The  next  stage  is  “smoothing  \a  cemle- 
nerican  spirit,  bWongs  to  the  American  and  that  one  vile  which  causes  loss  to  its  projector.  The  literary  raw  material.”  Here  I elaborate  what  situatio 
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•reate  new  ones,  arrange  antitheses  between  the  charac- 
between  the  different  scenes,  increase  the  wit  and  humor 
logue  and  the  fun  or  nonsense  of  the  climaxes.  The  third 
i it  cast  and  rehearsed.  I can  now  see  what  effect  it  is 
lave  upon  an  audience,  and  can  practically  realize  the  good 
d bad.  The  first  stage  is  the  shortest,  and  the  third  the 
f the  three. 

>ldom  I use  any  material  but  what  I described.  Polite 
ealth,  and  culture  possess  little  or  no  color  and  pictu- 
.3.  The  chief  use  I make  of  them  is  as  a foil  to  the  poor, 
:rs,  and  the  great  middle  class.  The  average  gentleman 
iotyped  that  he  has  no  value  except  in  those  plays  where 
awn  on  the  chess-board  of  melodramatic  vice  or  tragic 
does  very  well  in  Camille  and  Forget-me-not,  but  I can’t 
dm  at  home  in  a happy  tenement-house  or  enjoying  bim- 
xdored  ball. 

be  that  I have  struck  a new  idea  in  confining  my  work 
ily  life  of  the  common  people.  Why  some  other  play- 
>es  not  try  the  same  experiment,  I cannot  say.  Their 
I troubles,  hopes  and  fears,  joys  and  sorrows,  are  more 
1 more  numerous  than  those  of  the  Upper  Ten.  Whoever 
i on  the  stage  appeals  to  an  audience  of  a million,  while 
r of  Tiro  Fights  in  Rome  or  The  Professor  addresses 
me-tenth  as  many.  And  human  nature  is  very  much 
the  world  over.  It  thins  out  and  loses  all  strength 
• under  the  pressure  of  riches  and  luxury.  It  is  most 
aggressive  among  those  who  know  only  poverty  and 
It  is  also  then  the  most  humorous  and  odd.  Cor- 
nrations  gai n what  yaUre-'tliey  have  because  they  are 
.Oio'diflSeet'of  tWpeoc. Emigrant,  and  flavored  with  the 
afil.  A-cslpiwid,  refisi£diand*beautiful  millionaire,  Cor- 
I'ing  to  be  numbered  among  billionair**,  talking  faultless 
id  exjialing  am  atjnospheCsThl  £o«(Ui*eeding,  would  ex- 
• shallow. of  a«mile£ljut  n^V  ajid  disgust, 

uhsiii' which*  1 eiMetfvfif  To  em’ploy  I believe  in  being 
he  laws  which  govern  society  as  well  as  to  the  types 
composed.  A playwright  drops  to  a low  level  when 
a moralist,  but  to  a much  lower  level  when  he  gilds 
md  glorifies  immorality.  All  of  these  are  parts  of 
•h  are  entitled  to  be  represented  in  the  drama.  The 
11  depict  them  as  they  are.  Though  he  make  the 
iurce  of  infinite  merriment  to  the  multitude,  he  will 
oe  rags,  misery,  and  disease  which  follow  in  his  foot- 
•h  he  discover  virtue  in  criminals  and  tramps,  he  will 
to  the  qualities  which  outweigh  and  crush  it  down ;» 
he  will  portray  the  fact  that  right-doing,  kindness, 
•c  are  in  the  majority,  and  “ control  the  machine.” 
are  shams  everywhere  to  be  pricked  and  ridiculed, 
^te  exposed  and  laughed  out  of  existence,  these 
which,  though  they  appear  and  disappear  inces- 
•rts  of  the  real  humanity  beneath.  The  adage 
ror  up  to  nature”  is  as  applicable  to  the  swarm- 
w York  as  to  the  Greek  warriors  before  Priam’s 
•id  nobles  who  surrounded  the  Tudors. 


TOWARD  I L LUST  It  Air  ; AND  DEFINES, 
merican  drama  I should  rwt-Ysuit  the  field  of 
k any  more  than  I would  that  of  the  oet  The 
the  whole  body  of  the  drama  as  it'.s  written 

. tist-  i’"  i- not  by  any  means  confined  to  plays 
"•"can  characters.  ’ would  cer- 
•naintained  it  scri<„,s]v,  that  a 


man  writing  plays  was  not  an 
American  dramatist  because 
he  might  happen  to  choose 
subjects  other  than  American. 
I have  preferred  American 
subjects  for  my  own  work, 
but  I do  not  consider  for  a 
moment  that  I am  for  that 
reason  any  more  an  American 
writer  than  I would  have  been 
if  I had  chosen  to  construct 
my  plays  of  foreign  material. 

I would  go  as  fur  in  this  di- 
rection as  to  say  that  if  Dion 
Boucicault  is  an  American 
citizen,  his  plays  belong  to  the 
American  drama,  although  it 
is  a fact  that  he  is  a foreigner 
by  birth,  and  that  he  has  al- 
most exclusively  written  of 
Irish  scenes  and  characters.  In 
a word,  the  American  drama 
is  that  volume  of  plays  pro- 
duced in  America  by  Amer- 
icans, and  the  subject-matter 
of  the  plays  themselves  has  no- 
thing to  do  with  the  question. 

As  to  the  latter  subject,  the 
field  of  the  drama  itself,  there 
are,  and  have  been  for  a long 
time,  very  many  plays  of  real 
excellence  based  on  American 
stories  with  American  char- 
acters. My  own  recollection 
goes  back  to  the  time  when 
Burton  was  playing  in  the  old 
Winter  Garden  Theatre,  and 
I distinctly  recall  a play  called 
Self  which  was  a true  comedy 
of  New  York  life.  Burton 
played  the  part  of  Uncle  John 
Unit,  which  was  that  of  a typ- 
ical American.  It  was  a pic- 
ture of  the  life  of  the  day, 
and  was  drawn  on  the  same 
lines  that  we  paint  life  to-day. 
There  was  even  the  catch- 
word, which  we  might  call 
characteristically  American, 
which  Uncle  John  Unit  used 
on  all  occasions,  whether  it 
was  a simple  trade  or  a prob- 
lem of  morals.  “Will  it 
pay  ?”  he  always  said,  and  the 
phrase  became  street  slang. 
There  were  pictures  of  social 
life  in  the  city,  and  there  was 
a shopping  scene,  which  cer- 
tainly was  American,  for  la- 
dies in  Europe  do  not  go 
“shopping”  as  New  York  la- 
dies understand  the  word. 

s Sabont.  I should  agree  with  Mr. 

Daly  in  saying  that  there  is 
at  present  no  such  thing  as 
a distinctively  American  school  of  dramatic  art,  but  I am  inclined 
to  think  that  when  there  have  been  fifty  American  plays  pro- 
duced for  one  that  we  have  now,  there  will  slowly  crystallize  a 
school.  It  will  not,  however,  happen  until  then.  We  now  have 
simply  a number  of  Americans  writing  plays  in  the  English  lan- 
guage. The  question  whether  there  will  ever  arise  an  American 
school  as  distinguished  from  the  English  school,  as  that  has  come 
down  to  us  from  the  earlier  writers, 
will  depend  entirely  on  whether 
there  shall  come  up  any  special 
mode  of  construction  or  strong  pe- 
culiarity of  work  in  the  way  of 
character  delineation  or  literary 
work.  The  mere  making  of  plays 
with  American  subjects  and  plots 
would  not  make  an  American 
school,  though  it  might  constitute 
a branch  of  it. 

A school  is  not  a mere  body  of 
literature  by  any  means.  It  is 
literature  that  contains  something 
characteristic  and  different  from 
other  work  which  constitutes  a 
school.  It  is  the  manner  of  treat- 
ment, and  not  the  subject  or  field, 
which  makes  a school.  To  illus- 
trate this,  it  may  be  said  that  the 
German  school  embraces  a sort  of 
farcical  comedy,  in  which  they  in- 
clude and  combine  real  life  and 
true  sentiment  of  the  German  kind. 

Now  real  life  and  true  sentiment 
are  to  the  French  mind  utterly  and 
entirely  irreconcilable.  They  are. 
like  oil  and  water. 

Mr.  Daly’s  own  reproductions  of 
foreign  plays  are  ordinarily  Amer- 
icanized before  they  are  presented 
to  the  New-  York  public,  and  we 
have  had  a number  of  other  plays 
that  may  be  called  distinctively 
American,  not  only  in  authorship 
and  scene  and  subject,  but  in  treat- 
ment. I would  certainly  class  Rip 
Van  Winkle,  Davy  Crockett,  The 
Danites,  and  My  Partner  among 
the  characteristically  American 
plays. 

To  take  another  field,  we  have 
seen  the  success  of  a thousand, 
more  or  less,  of  trivialities  in  the 
way  of  burlesque  plays,  that  are 
full  of  American  features,  such  as 
the  characters  that  became  known 
bv  their  catchwords  of  “Front,” 

“Fifty  cents  all  ’round,”  and  the 
like.  Then  take  the  Gilded  Age. 

It  is  a type  of  still  another  class. 

Colonel  Sellers  is  a great  picture 
of  a typical  character,  and  Bard- 
well  Stole  is  another. 

It  is,  in  fact,  easy  to  name  many 
plays  that  have  taken  their  place 
among  American  productions  as 
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So  with  several  plays  of  D. 

Horizon  were  thoroughly  Ann 
his  material,  he  puts  in  American  cn..  . 
strong  American  instincts. 

In  one  sense  Mr.  Harridan's  work  is  of  exceedingly  gu.i 
portance.  He  has  dealt  in  his  plays  with  one  phase  of  American 
life,  and  has  done  it  most  ably.  It  is  local,  of  course,  bul 
characteristically  American,  and  is  of  notable  character.  Its  im- 
portance lies  in  the  part  it  plays  in  the  growth  of  a national 
drama,  nnd  in  this  direction  its  influence  is  very  great,  and  w ill  be 
felt  for  a long  time. 

In  addition  to  all  these,  John  Brouoham,  BorriOAULT,  and  Uls- 
ter Wallace  have  brought  out  a considerable  number  of  plays 
of  strong  American  character,  though  very  many  of  these  plays 
were,  considered  artistically,  nothing  more  than  mere  skits.  One, 
I remember,  was  on  Mornionism,  which  is  certainly  a distinctively 
American  matter.  And  only  very  recently  Gillette,  in  The  Pro- 
fessor, has  produced  a strongly  American  play,  though  he  attempt- 
ed in  its  construction  to  combine  the  German  and  French  schools 
of  treatment.  It  was  a most  successful  attempt  too,  ami  lie  ac- 
complished it  in  the  most  artistic  manner.  The  French  are  very 
artistic,  and  the  Germans  radically  inartistic  in  their  combinations 
of  comedy  and  farce,  but  Gillette,  copying  both  schools,  achieved 
a very  artistic  success. 

Of  course  these  instances  do  not  by  any  means  compose  the 
entire  list,  but  they  are  examples  of  w hat  I understand  to  be  the 
work  which  has  been  done  up  to  the  present  time  in  the  direction 
of  developing  an  American  drama.  This  work  is  the  only  sug- 
gestion, so  far  as  I know,  of  w hat  may  possibly  be  done  in  the 
future  by  American  playwrights  to  develop  a class  of  plays  that 
may  become  a part  of  a school  of  dramatic  art.  As  I said,  there 
is  not  such  a school  as  yet,  for  the  work  is  not  distinctive  enough 
to  be  classed  as  a separate  sehool. 

As  to  the  future  of  the  American  drama,  I am  afiaid  the  Edi- 
tor of  Harper’s  Weekly  will  have  to  ask  me  an  easier  one. 


MR.  WILLIAM  GILLETTE  SURVEYS  THE  FIELD. 

The  student  of  dramatic  literature  whose  inferences  are  drawn 
from  the  theatrical  advertisements  ami  notices  with  w hieh  the  col 
umns  of  the  daily  press  of  the  United  Slates  are  overcrowded,  or 
whose  experience  is  based  upon  the  long  series  of  “ first  nights” 
in  the  theatres  of  the  great  cities  of  the  land,  is  but  too  apt  to 
deplore  the  condition  of  the  stage,  and  to  believe  that  the  play- 
wright's art  is  on  the  wane.  Nevertheless,  while  these  views  are 
very  plausible,  they  are  the  very  opposite  of  the  truth.  It  is 
hardly  necessary  to  repeat  the  truism  that  the  law  of  the  survival 
of  the  fittest  applies  as  well  to  plays,  parts,  and  players  as  to 
every  other  field  of  life.  The  stage  in  every  generation  is  crowded 
with  plays — good,  bad,  and  indifferent.  The  number  of  dramatic 
compositions  in  English  alone  must  run  up  far  over  the  hundred 
thousand  mark.  Yet  of  this  vast  army  of  the  children  of  the 
brain  but  a small  percentage  escape  the  law  of  infant  mortality, 
and  a much  smaller  one  achieve  w hat  may  be  termed  permanent 
success.  This  process  of  elimination  is  as  active  and  efficient 
to-day  as  ever  before.  Whjle  it  is  ruthless,  and  woiks  ruin  to 
hundreds  and  thousands  of  incompetents,  it  is  beneficent  in  the 
long-run,  producing  a meritorious  dramatic  literature,  and  richly 
rewarding  those  authors  who  by  accident,  intuition,  or  hard  study 
conform  to  its  provisions  and  produce  works  that  are  responsive 
to  its  demands. 

The  trouble  with  most  dramatic  writers  is  that  while  they  sec 
and  to  a large  extent  appreciate  the  endless  changes  in  methods, 
ideas,  social  relations,  and  personalities  engendered  by  the  prog- 
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ic  one  hand,  realize  that  the  dra- 
derlie  all  work  remain  unchanged, 
demands  for  its  recreation  the 
he  varied  elements  which  consti- 


afforded  by  Howard’s  ffenri- 
T of  the  present  time.  In  many 
:t;ct  photographs.  No  descriptive 
picture  of  the  Wall  Street  maelstrom, 
„ purposeless  young  millionaires,  and  of  the 
^nute  for  wealth  through  modern  methods,  in  which 

ft,  life,  honor,  reputation,  and  decency  are  madly  used  as  col- 

lateral  security  in  the  market,  than  is  presented  in  visible  form 
upon  the  boards  by  the  author  of  this  play. 

The  slight  changes  required  by  dramatic  art  top  roduce  antith- 
eses and  climaxes  are  effected  by  the  delineation  of  character  in 
slightly  eccentric  forms,  the  dexterous  juxtaposition  of  incidents, 
and  an  ever-varying  sequence  of  contrasts,  but  never  by  the  dis- 
tortion of  facts  or  the  violation  of  probabilities. 

On  the  other  hand,  how  many  plays  die  still-born  from  the 
non-application  of  this  principle ! When  motives  and  methods  true 
and  natural  enough  in  other  years  are  re-dressed  in  the  modern 
vernacular,  and  readorned  with  modern  clothes,  habits,  and  man- 
ners, no  matter  how  high  the  literary  merit  or  how  great  the 
skill  employed,  the  audience  vaguely  feels  the  incongruity,  and 
resents  the  unnatural  union  between  opposing  and  uuassimilatire 
types. 

In  the  development  of  the  American  drama  a promising  feature 
is  the  tendency  toward  realism  as  opposed  to  conventionalism.  By 
realism  should  be  inferred  not  actualism,  but  the  artistic  repre- 
sentation of  reality.  This  proposition  verges  on  very  debatable 
ground.  Every  recent  essay  toward  putting  the  actual  upon  the 
boards  has  met  with  unbounded  applause  from  the  galleries  and 
a portion  of  the  parquet.  The  success  of  live  horses  aud  a real 
steam  fire-engine  in  one  play,  of  a fiery  steed  in  Mazeppa  and 
numerous  so-called  border  dramas,  of  a long  assorted  lot  of  water- 
tanks  in  aquiferous  spectacles,  and  of  a large  healthy  cow  in  a 
new  comedy,  seem  for  the  moment  indisputable  evidence  to  the 
contrary.  Yet  the  success  of  these  will  not  be  permanent  if  we 
are  to  judge  from  the  past.  Within  twenty-five  years  there  have 
been  witnessed  dramatic  productions  in  which  the  elephant,  buf- 
falo, lion,  bear,  dog,  and  donkey  were  honored  stars.  All  of  these 
children  of  the  menagerie  but  one  have  passed  into  oblivion,  the 
donkey  alone  remaining.  Perhaps  no  more  appropriate  result 
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could  have  been  afforded  by  the  law  of  the  survival  of  the  fittest 
. to  express  the  intrinsic  value  of  actualism  as  opposed  to  artistic 
realism. 

It  is  as  impossible  to  exactly  reproduce  nature  upon  the  stage 
as  upon  the  easel.  Art  must  have  recourse  to  the  principle  of 
suggestiveness.  The  mimic  clatter  of  hoofs  produces  the  same  idea 
as  the  visible  gallop  of  a soldier’s  charger  from  Right  Upper  En- 
trance to  Left  Lower  Entrance,  but  it  does  not  excite  the  fear 
that  the  animal  will  plunge  into  tiie  bass-drum  in  the  orchestra, 
or  convert  a mimic  town  or  forest  into  a wilderness  of  shattered 
framework  or  ruined  canvas.  The  plunge  of  D’Artagnan  into 
a painted  ocean,  or  of  Monte  Cristo  into  an  illusory  sea,  is  more 
natural  and  thrilling  than  the  shivering  leap  of  a water-proofed 
heroine  into  a tank  of  cold  water  in  midwinter. 

We  do  not  appreciate  the  extent  toward  which  realism  has 
gone  in  these  latter  days.  A rural  scene  in  Booth’s  Theatre,  New 
York,  not  twenty  years  ago,  consisted  of  a drop-curtain  and  eight 
or  ten  side-pieces/all  stock  property,  and  used  indiscriminately  to 
represent  an  American  wilderness,  an  English  grove,  or  a Roman 
campagna. 

To-day,  in  Hoodman  Mind , for  example,  the  “ turnstile”  scene 
is  a work  of  art  in  which  an  English  forest  is  represented  with  a 
fidelity,  delicacy,  and  poetic  feeling  suggestive,  if  not  worthy,  of  a 
Corot. 

In  the  operatic  productions  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera-house, 
the  stage  setting  which  characterizes  Daly’s  Theatre,  the  Madi- 
son Square,  Palmer’s,  the  Broadway,  the  Lyceum,  aud  fifty  other 
great  houses  of  amusement  which  might  be  mentioned,  so  thor- 
oughly is  this  law  of  artistic  realism  obeyed  that  vast  fortunes 
are  expended,  and  an  army  of  skilled  artisans  and  artists  em- 
ployed upon  the  purely  mechanical  and  material  portions  of  the 
drama. 

In  the  presentation  of  plays  there  is  ever  a conflict  between 
two  tendencies  or  schools,  if  the  fact  will  allow  the  use  of  the 
term.  In  one  the  author  or  star,  after  directing  the  general  out- 
lines of  the  various  parts,  allows  a liberal  discretion  to  each  actor 
in  filling  the  character  which  has  been  intrusted  to  him.  In  the 
other,  the  author  or  star  supplies  himself  every  detail,  and  trains 
and  drills  the  actor  until  he  is  mechanically  “ perfect.”  The  one 
permits,  or  tends  to  permit,  the  display  of  originality  on  the  part 
of  the  individual  performer;  the  other  tends  to  restrict  this  to  a 
minimum  or  to  destroy  it  altogether. 

A capital  instance  of  the  latter  tendency  was  afforded  very  re- 
cently. A leading  lady,  more  distinguished  by  her  beauty  and 
literary  talents  than  by  her  histrionic  ability,  applied  for  a letter 
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of  recommendation  to  a great  actor  with  whom  she  had  played  an 
entire  season. 

“ What  do  you  wish  me  to  write  ?”  asked  the  star. 

“ Only  a short  letter,”  she  answered,  “ stating  that  I was  a good 
actor  while  under  your  management." 

“ But  I have  never  seen  you  act  yet  except  in  my  company.” 

“ Well,  is  not  that  sufficient?” 

“Absolutely  not!  You  did  only  what  I told  you  to  do.  You 
were  myself  dressed  in  your  body  and  clothes.  It  was  good  act- 
ing, I admit,  but  it  was  mine,  and  not  yours.  As  I never  Saw  you 
in  other  companies,  all  that  I can  write  is  that  you  are  very  com- 
petent to  fill  parts  with  which  yon  are  intrusted.” 

The  statement,  however  cruel  it  seemed,  was  borne  out  by  the 
facts.  The  lady  started  starring  in  her  own  right,  and  in  a short 
time,  to  use  the  expressive  colloquialism  of  the  stage,  was  obliged 
“ to  walk  the  railroad  ties  to  her  home.” 

The  extent  to  which  the  restrictive  tendency  is  carried  is  al- 
most unknown  to  the  public.  The  mere  work  of  memorizing  the 
words  and  “ business”  of  a play  is  inconsiderable,  seldom  requir- 
ing more  than  three  rehearsals;  yet  many  of  our  best  managers 
and  playwrights  require  from  twenty  to  a hundred  rehearsals  of 
a play,  not  to  speak  of  those  of  individual  parts.  It  may  seem  a 
surprise,  but  it  is  hardly  an  exaggeration,  to  state  that  many  prom- 
inent New  York  actors  spend  more  time  upon  rehearsing  than 
they  do  in  playing.  While  the  system  tends  to  repress,  if  not 
destroy,  original  genius  in  the  single  actor,  it  produces  superb  re- 
sults as  a whole. 

The  true  system  lies  between  the  two,  and  seems  to  be  slowly 
coming  into  vogue.  On  the  one  hand,  it  gives  the  outlines  of  each 
part,  and  colors  and  shapes  the  filling-up  which  is  to  make  it  real- 
istic and  expressive  of  the  author’s  thought,  while  on.  the  other  it 
leaves  many  points  for  the  individual  player  to  make  his  own,  and 
at  the  same  time  is  ready  to  conform  and  modify  details  to  meet 
some  new  and  original  stroke  on  the  latter’s  part. 

Excepting  in  those  cases  where  the  author  depicts  or  caricatures 
a historical  or  local  character,  all  parts  are  essentially  types. 
The  better  the  literary  and  dramatic  work,  the  more  comprehen- 
sive is  the  character  drawn.  When  a part  is  assigned  to  an  actor, 
his  ability  is  displayed  by  the  manner  in  which  he  shapes  the 
character.  If  commonplace,  he  gives  the  type  and  nothing  more. 
If  shrewd,  he  gains  from  author,  critic,  or  elsewhere  some  concrete 
notion  out  of  the  ordinary  run,  and  does  what  is  called  good  work. 
But  if  talented,  or,  rarer  still,  a genius,  he  creates  an  individuality 
which,  while  it  belongs  to  the  type  the  author  had  in  view,  rises  into 
a personality  which  attains  success,  if  not  fame.  It.  was  in  this 
wise  that  Sothkrn  struck  out  his  memorable  role  of  Dundreary, 
and  other  great  artists  the  parts  which  have  gone  down  to  dramatic 
fame- 


MR.  JOHN  GROSVEXOR  WILSON’S  PLEA  FOR  THE 
ROMANTIC  DRAMA. 

My  own  bent  is  strongly  toward  the  romantic  drama.  The 
old  classification  of  dramatic  literature,  tragic,  comic,  and  melo- 
dramatic, is  as  applicable  and  correct  as  ever,  so  far  as  it  goes, 
but  to  be  comprehensive  it  should  include  the  romantic,  in  which 
lofty  sentiment,  heroic  characters,  poetic  language,  and  idealized 
life  are  presented  with  those  charms  of  beautiful  presentment 
that  make  the  acted  play  a picture  as  well  as  a poem. 

Yet  to-day  there  is  no  theatre  in  America  devoted  to  this  class 
of  the  drama,  and  there  has  been  little  presentation  of  it  in  our 
country  beyond  the  work  of  Charles  Fechter  and  some  occasion- 
al experiments  by  the  great  stars  of  the  profession.  This  I should 
call  one  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  drama  in  America.  In  the 
Latin  countries  it  has  long  flourished,  and  Henry  Irving’s  fame 
in  London  depends  upon  his  romantic  productions  rather  than  his 
tragedy  or  comedy.  Therefore  I look  forward  to  a growth  of  in- 
terest in  this  form  of  drama  as  one  of  the  changes  likely  to  occur 
in  America. 

The  tendency  of  to-day,  it  seems  to  me,  is  to  overdo  the  realis- 
tic. Real  steam-engines,  ponds  of  water  with  naphtha  launches 
afloat  therein,  and  barns  with  live  hens  and  geese  surrounding 
them,  may  be  excellent  adjuncts,  but  seem  to  me  insufficient  to 
constitute,  as  they  do,  the  principal  attractions  of  a certain  class 
of  the  drama.  The  unusual  rather  than  the  commonplace  seems 
the  worthier  field  for  ambitious  work,  although  it  is  true  that  to 
the  average  man  the  contemplation  of  the  unusual  may  be  tire- 
some  and  difficult ; and  it  must  be  conceded  that  a certain  level  of 
mediocrity  is  always  more  popular  than  work  on  a higher  level 
can  be  made. 

Perhaps  the  most  striking  example  of  this  that  has  been  seen 
in  this  country  is  the  wonderful  success  of  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin , 
which  still  draws  crowds  wherever  it  is  presented,  in  the  city  or 
in  the  country.  That  play  was  founded  on  the  best-advertised 
novel  in  the  world — a timely  and  most  sensational  novel  dealing 
with  the  old  eternal  sentiments,  and  presenting  the  favorite  pic- 
tures of  vice  trampling  upon  virtue,  and  virtue  finally  triumphant. 

This  fact  is,  to  some  extent,  a hampering  influence  in  the  growth 
of  the  American  drama ; for  the  theatre,  in  this  country  at  least, 
must  always  be  a business  enterprise,  and  the  manager  must  al- 
ways present  what  pays.  So,  as  there  are  a thousand  people  who 
admire  the  “ May  Queen”  for  one  who  can  read  the  “ Idyls  of  the 
King,”  the  theatre  finds  its  greatest  profit  in  the  sentimental  or 
mediocre  drama  which  appeals  to  the  common  instincts  of  hu- 
manity with  sentiments  that  are  easily  understood. 

The  dramatist,  however,  who  works  below  the  level  of  his  own 
talent  in  the  desire  to  produce  a profitable  play  is  no  true  artist. 
Descending  from  the  plane  of  his  art,  he  becomes  a playwright 
merely.  Some  of  what  are  called  the  dramatic  successes  of  the 
day  are  by  no  means  truly  described  by  the  phrase.  They  are 
merely  the  business  successes  of  cheap  sentiment.  The  true 
drama  is  only  to  be  constructed  by  the  patient  hard  worker. 
Even  genius  is  obliged  to  work  hard  in  order  to  accomplish  a 
great  thing. 

In  attempting  to  formulate  a drama  I have  found  it  necessary 
to  work  systematically  as  well  as  patiently,  and  have  a certain 
order  of  procedure  which  I cannot  transgress  without  hurt  to  the 
result.  It  does  not  follow  that  another  man  should  adopt  the 
same  order  of  sequence,  but  to  me  it  is  the  logical  order. 

First,  I think  out  a complete  plot  for  the  play.  This  must  not 
only  be  dramatic  in  the  sense  of  dealing  with  powerful  emotions 
and  strong  situations,  but  it  must  be  coherent  and  thoroughly 
consistent  throughout,  having  one  general  tendency,  and  pointing 
one  principal  thought.  Next,  I divide  the  story  into  acts,  in  such 
a way  that  each  act  shall  be  a chapter  of  the  story,  and  shall  not 
only  fill  its  part  but  occupy  its  own  proper  place  in  the  sequence. 
Then  I try  to  produce  a fitting  and  dramatic  climax  to  each  act, 
always  keeping  in  mind  that  the  final  climax  must  properly  con- 
clude the  play,  and  that  no  previous  position  must  be  stronger 
than  the  last. 

Fourthly,  I study  the  characterization.  Where  all  is  important 
it  is  difficult  to  give  one  part  of  a work  precedence,  but  on  the 
characters  of  a play  depends  more  of  its  merit  than  anything  else. 
A study  of  Shakespeare  shows  that  to  my  mind.  Not  one  of  his 
characters  was  a mere  person,  but  afl  were  types.  Not  a single 
one  of  them  is  without  a meaning  as  illustrative  of  some  phase  of 
humanity,  up  to  his  master  creation,  Hamlet,  whom  I take  to  be 
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a picture,  not  of  an  individual,  but  of  man  as  the  whole  of  hu- 
manity. 

It  is  not  enough,  however,  to  have  individual  characters.  They 
must  be  grouped  in  such  u manner  that  they  will  properly  balance 
and  contrast  with  each  other;  and  this  must  be  done,  not  only  on 
the  broad  lines  of  virtue  and  villany,  but  with  regard  to  the  finer 
shades  of  character.  For  example,  the  choleric  and  the  amiable 
individuals  must  be  made  to  serve  as  foils,  one  to  another. 

After  the  characterization,  and  last  of  all,  I undertake  the  dia- 
logue, and  in  writing  this  the  situations  are  naturally  arranged 
and  elaborated.  And  as  this  is  in  progress  a man  must  always, 
as  he  goes  along,  see  every  action  that  he  is  portraying,  and  be 
able  to  balance  them  properly,  seeing  the  effect  and  bearing  of 
each  one  on  the  progress  of  the  story.  This  must  be  done,  not 
only  from  a literary  stand-point,  but  with  critical  judgment  of  the 
human  interest  of  each  action  in  the  play.  On  the  dramatic  move- 
ment depends  the  acting  success  of  a play  as  fully  as  the  literary 
success  depends  on  the  characterization.  I will  go  so  far  as  to 
say  that  while  it  is  desirable,  of  course,  to  write  in  good  English, 
yet  1 can  conceive  of  a play  that  would  be  really  admirable  on 
account  of  its  dramatic  movement,  although  it  might  be  a living 
violation  of  every  rule  of  the  English  language. 

The  question  then  is,  “What  is  the  perfect  play?”  I do  not 
see  that  there  is  any  difference  between  an  American  play  and 
any  other,  excepting  that  it  is  written  by  an  American,  and  may 
or  mny  not  deal  with  American  subjects.  To  whatever  school  the 
play  belongs,  it  should  have  certain  qualities  which  do  not  vary. 
The  curtain  should  go  up  on  a scene  which  is  the  absolute  and 
logical  outcome  of  certain  events  which  are  supposed  to  have  oc- 
curred prior  to  the  beginning  of  the  story.  In  other  words,  the 
play  should  begin  at  a strong  situation  in  the  story,  and  should 
not  be  an  attempt  to  present  all  the  circumstances  which  have  led 
to  that  situation.  The  first  act  should  then  be  the  inevitable  fol- 
lowing out  of  the  opening  situation  to  its  legitimate  and  necessary 
conclusion. 

More  than  that,  the  end  of  the  first  act,  which  should  be  its 
climax — for  it  must,  if  the  interest  is  to  be  kept  up,  end  with  a 
climax — should  be  the  embryo  of  the  first  situation  in  the  sec- 
ond net.  So  the  play  should  proceed  through  the  chosen  number 
of  acts,  each  one  being  logical  as  well  as  dramatic  in  action,  and 
each  leading  naturally  to  the  next  one,  and  every  development  of 
character  and  incident  being  the  natural  sequence  of  everything 
that  has  preceded  it  in  the  whole  play.  The  close  must  be,  of 
course,  the  result  of  all  that  has  been  told,  not  only  in  general 
but  in  detail.  No  character  must  be  introduced  and  dropped  be- 
fore the  end,  or  even  at  the  end,  with  a lame  and  insufficient  con- 
clusion, for  every  character  in  the  drama  must  be  of  sufficient 
importance  to  call  for  a thorough  development  and  an  adequate 
part  in  the  story. 

Nor  should  any  character  serve  only  the  purpose  of  forwarding 
the  action  of  the  play,  for  I hold  that,  as  in  a novel,  each  individ- 
ual should  be  a type  representing  some  section  of  mankind,  not 
merely  presenting  personal  eccentricities.  This,  as  before  said, 
is  most  aptly  illustrated  by  Shakespeare’s  work,  and  is  to  be 
learned  by  a study  of  his  writings. 

As  a matter  of  course,  perfection  is  rarely  seen  anywhere,  and 
it  is  no  valid  criticism  on  the  American  drama  to  say  that  few 
plays,  if  any,  on  our  stagg  fulfil  all  these  conditions  entirely.  The 
most  that  any  dramatist  can  do  is  to  aspire  to  perfection.  He 
may  not  hope  to  reach  it  But  there  are  among  American  drama- 
tists a constantly  increasing  knowledge,  a perception  of  truth  that 
is  constantly  growing  clearer,  and  a boundless  ambition.  The 
future  of  the  art  in  this  country  must  be  great,  for  the  opportu- 
nities are  unlimited,  and  the  intelligence  of  the  American  worker 
in  this,  as  in  any  other  direction,  is  unsurpassed. 


MR.  STEELE  MACKAYE  ON  STAGE  SETTING. 

The  most  pleasing  feature  of  the  American  drama  of  to-day  is  the 
ever-increasing  attention  paid  to  stage  setting.  This  is  true  in  a 
popular  as  well  as  in  a technical  sense.  Never  before  has  so  much 
money  and  thought  been  directed  toward  those  details  on  which 
artistic  success  depends. 

Yet  we  are  far  from  not  only  where  we  ought  to  be,  but  from 
the  proud  position  occupied  by' the  European  stage.  This  is  not 
due  to  any  lack  of  public  spirit,  nor  to  false  economy,  but  partly 
to  the  intellectual  curelessness  of  the  American  public  and  partly 
to  the  absence  of  the  artistic  spirit  in  the  general  management  of 
theatres.  To-day,  just  as  two  thousand  years  ago,  the  monev 
changer  sits  in  the  temple.  The  problem  that  the  manager  per- 
petually considers  is,  “ How  can  I make  the  most  money  in  the 
least  time  ?”  He  seldom  asks,  “ How  can  I best  present  the  best 
play  by  the  best  people  ?” 

There  are  scores  of  magnificent  playhouses  which  are  worthy 
settings  of  the  noblest  dramas  of  the  race.  But  they  are  dese- 
crated by  being  the  scene  of  the  dramatic  imbecility,  the  serio- 
comic  absurdity,  and  the  meaningless  spectacles  of  the  present 
day.  In  one  respect  the  manager  is  not  to  be  blamed.  Human 
nature  does  pursue  the  flying  dollar,  and  doubtless  will  forever. 
It  is  only  natural  in  the  race  for  wealth  that  a manager  should  at 
times  yield  to  the  temptation  of  producing  a worthless  play  which 
will  return  to  him  vast  profits.  He  is  to  blame  for  not  realizing 
that  the  highest  art,  when  properly  presented,  is  in  the  long-run 
most  remunerative.  Henry  Irving’s  work  has  paid  well,  and  his 
name  will  be  remembered  for  generations,  while  the  managers  and 
stars  who  laughed  him  to  scorn  at  the  beginning  of  his  career  are 
already  forgotten. 

There  is  a general  law  which  runs  all  through  the  theatrical 
universe : There  must  be  love  and  enthusiasm  in  the  man  for  his 
labor.  When  this  rule  is  complied  with,  his  inspirations  are  mea- 
sured by  his  aspirations. 

In  the  mechanics  of  stage  setting  the  greatest  law  is  that  which 
Rcskin  applied  to  architecture,  “Appropriateness,  utility,  fidelity.’  ” 
Thus,  for  example,  the  artisan  makes  a library  scene  of  impossible 
painted  bookcases,  and  the  furniture  of  a parlor  such  as  is  dis- 
played in  an  ordinary  shop-window.  Another  artisan  presents  a 
ballroom  by  crowding  together  as  much  handsome  furniture  and 
useless  decoration  as  the  scene  will  contain.  A true  artist  will 
have  real  books  and  the  paraphernalia  of  scholarship  in  the  one 
case,  and  only  the  furniture  and  decorations  which  good-manners 
and  common-sense  allow  in  the  other.  The  artisan  merely  imi- 
tates a fact,  while  the  artist  reproduces  the  fact  itself.  The  differ- 
ence  is  well  illustrated  by  the  contrast  between  a well-dressed  lady 
and  some  woman  ignorant  and  uncouth  upon  whom  wealth  has 
suddenly  descended. 

Another  suggestion  in  regard  to  artistic  stage  setting  is  the  in- 
crease of  comfort  provided  for  both  spectator  and  player.  This 
includes  such  arrangements  as  the  double  and  treble  stage,  the 
many  ingenious  devices  for  lessening  labor,  for  accelerating  the 
necessary  work,  for  increasing  the  safety  and  comfortableness 
behind  the  curtain,  and  developing  the  aesthetic  conditions  of  life 
for  the  actor.  In  this  regard  commendable  progress  has  been 
made ; so  much  so  that  in  many  respects  the  American  theatre 
of  to-day  is  altogether  a different  world  from  that  of  two  genera- 
tions ago. 

Just  as  it  is  said  to  require  three  generations  to  make  a gentle- 
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supplement. 


man,  it  may  be  said  that  it  requires  ten  to  make  an  artist.  With 
the  development  of  breeding  on  the  boards  there  is  going  on  a 
corresponding  art  development  through  every  braneh  of  the  pro- 
fession. Each  step  forward  in  the  latter  regard  has  met  with 
so  great  a success  that  it  is  now  evident  that  the  profession  is 
dividing  into  two  great  schools — one  whose  extreme  is  Hknrt 


Iryino  and  the  Com6die  Fnu^aise,  and  the  other  whose  extreme  is 
the  dime  museum.  This  differentiation  promises  to  be  more  rapid 
in  the  future  than  in  the  past.  The  public  at  large  are  slow  to 
assimilate  artistic  and  social  conditions,  but  having  already  begun 
to  associate  buffoonery  and  stage  vulgarity  with  vulgarity  in  ac- 
tual life,  it  is  no  wonder  that  theatre-goers  are  now  patronizing 


that  class  of  theatres  which  present  the  dramas  suited  to  their 
individual  tastes.  Thus,  ere  many  years  have  gone  by,  there  will 
be  a wide  demarcation  between  the  great  temples  of  amusement 
devoted  to  art  and  culture  and  numberless  small  and  cheap  play, 
houses  devoted  to  the  inartistic  and  commonplace  recreations  of 
the  unthinking. 


A CRITIC’S  REVIEW  OF  THE  SUBJECT. , 


IT  is  probable  that  the  truth  as  to  the  American  drama  may  be 
found  in  that  capacious  and  old-established  nutshell  with  which 
we  are  all  so  familiar  that  we  seldom  look  into  it  Hundreds  of 
plays  have  been  written  in  the  United  States  since  Thomas  God- 
frey, of  Philadelphia  (1759),  the  author  of  The  Prince  of  Parthia, 
presented  himself  as  the  pioneer  in  that  braneh  of  productive 
industry,  and  scores  of  them  have  been  acted.  Dunlap,  the  first 
historian  of  the  American  stage,  sixty  years  ago  recorded  274  of 
them,  written  by  more  than  one  hundred  authors ; and  James  Rees, 
in  his  Dramatic  Authors  of  America  (1845),  mentions  many  more. 
Since  then,  as  is  shown  by  the  copyright  records  at  Washington, 
the  increase  in  the  number  of  American  plays  has  been  prodigious. 
In  this  respect  America  relatively  keeps  abreast  of  England. 
There  the  fecundity  of  the  play-maker  has  been  inordinate.  At 
the  close  of  the  last  century  about  6000  plays  had  been  published 
in  that  country— only  about  fifty  of  which  are  ever  acted  now — 
and  the  product  since  that  time  must  have  been  immense,  many 
pieces  remaining  in  manuscript  Lord  Byron,  while  he  was  one 
of  the  directors  of  the  Drury  Lane  Theatre  in  1814,  caused  the 
literary  archives  of  that  theatre  to  be  searched  and  several  hun- 
dreds of  manuscript  plays  to  be  examined,  in  the  hope  that  he 
might  find  a good  one ; but  his  search  proved  fruitless,  as  he  him- 
self has  recorded  with  characteristic  humor. 

In  every  important  theatre  of  the  United  States  there  is  a sim- 
ilar accumulation  of  theatrical  compositions,  presumably  worthless. 
The  usual  phalanx  of  neglected  dramatic  authors  is  on  its  march 
in  this  country  as  well  as  abroad,  and  at  the  same  time  we  do  not 
lack  successful  and  prosperous  dramatists.  A considerable  list  of 
good  American  plays  might  readily  be  furnished,  and  the  array  of 
American  dramatic  authors,  past  and  present,  is  by  no  means  to 
be  despised,  since  it  includes  such  representative  writers  as  David 
Paul  Brown,  R.  M.  Bird,  N.  H.  Bannister,  Robert  T.  Conrad,  Wil- 
liam Dunlap,  Charles  J.  Ingersoll,  Anna  Cora  Mowatt,  Epes  Sar- 
gent, N.  P.  Willis,  Cornelius  Matthews,  John  Howard  Payne,  G.  BL 
Miles,  George  H.  Boker,  Augustin  Daly,  Bronson  Howard,  Charles 
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Gayler,  B.  E.  Woolf,  H.  G.  Carlton,  Bartley  Campbell,  Steele  Mac- 
kaye,  Edgar  Fawcett,  W.  H.  Gillette,  D.  D.  Lloyd,  Brander  Mat- 
thews, Dion  Boucicault,  G.  F.  Rowe,  C.  W.  Tayleure,  A.  W.  Young, 
Lester  Wallaek,  John  Brougham,  W.  D.  Howells,  and  Mark  Twain. 
America,  considering  her  brief  period  of  experience,  has  been  in 
this  respect  quite  sufficiently  fertile,  and  those  judges  who  declare 
that  there  is  no  American  drama  (by  which  of  course  is  meant  a 
body  of  dramatic  compositions  written  by  persons  who  live  in  Amer- 
ica) speak  without  knowledge,  and  therefore  without  authority. 

“When  Bishop  Berkeley  said  there  was  no  matter. 

And  proved  it,  'twas  no  matter  what  he  said.” 

Plays  may  be  divided  into  two  classes.  Ben  Jonson  noticed, 
with  reference  to  Shakespeare,  that  “ he  was  not  for  a day,  but 
for  all  time.”  There  are  plays  that  must  endure  forever,  because 
they  are  the  copious,  ample,  puissant,  beautiful,  and,  above  all, 
inspired  expression  of  elemental  and  universal  human  nature; 
and  there  are  plays  that  cannot  survive  their  own  period,  because 
they  are  only  the  expression  of  something  local,  ephemeral,  and 
temporary.  Tom  D’Urfey  wrote  plays  by  the  score  in  good  King 
William’s  time,  and  they  are  as  completely  gone  now  as  the  dust 
of  the  old  scribbler  himself  mouldering  in  his  forgotten  grave  in 
the  church-yard  in  Piccadilly.  Dryden’s  plays  are  forgotten,  and 
Dryden  was  a man  of  genius — which  he  misused  when  he  devoted 
it  to  this  species  of  work.  T.  B.  De  Walden,  who  was  still  work- 
ing here  in  New  York  about  twenty-five  years  ago,  made  a hun- 
dred plays,  and  they  are  all  in  the  famous  alms  bag  of  oblivion. 
There  is  the  same  difference — ora  kindred  one — between  sterling 
plays  and  incidental  plays  that  there  is  between  literature  and 
journalism.  The  one  is  permanent,  the  other  evanescent.  And 
this  is  why  the  great  plays  in  existence,  and  even  the  really  good 
plays,  are  comparatively  few.  The  piece  that  is  meant  merely 
for  the  hour  may,  like  a mustard  plaster,  be  pungent  and  effective 
while  the  hour  lasts,  but  that  is  the  end  of  it.  Sordid  in  Its 
nature,  and  usually  perfunctory  in  its  character  and  style,  it  pos- 


sesses no  intrinsic  vitality;  and  when  it  ceases  to  be  apposite  it 
ceases  altogether.  Nor  is  evanescence  alone  the  fatal  taint  of 
the  incidental  drama.  Artificial,  l>ecause  insincere  and  labored 
mechanism  combines  with  triviality  to  render  such  works  speed- 
ily superfluous.  The  rewards  of  the  stage  being  substantial 
many  persons  will  write  for  the  stage,  because  they  want  to  get 
money.  But  the  desire  for  money  is  one  thing,  and  the  facultv 
of  dramatic  expression  is  another.  Even  w hen  a good  device  for 
a local  hit  is  selected,  the  talent  for  working  it  out  in  any  bnt  the 
baldest  utilitarian  manner  is  usually  wanting. 

The  common  idea  of  a play  seems  to  be — and  seems  alwavs 
largely  to  have  been — that  it  consists  of  a series  of  dialogues, 
diversified  by  a drop  curtain  whenever  the  speakers  get  out  of 
breath.  Few  writers,  even  of  the  high  order  of  Thackerav,  Ten- 
nyson,  and  Longfellow,  possess  the  facultv  of  telling  a story  br 
means  of  action — of  showing  human  life,  not  in  narrative,  but  iii 
movement.  Mr.  Boucicault  and  Mr.  Dalv  may  be  named  as  con- 
temporary dramatists  who  conspicuously  possess  this  fnculty.  In 
five  of  Mr.  Boucicault’s  plays — The  Octoroon,  Jessie  Drown,  The 
Parish  Clerk,  The  Long  Strike,  and  B tile  iMmar — may  be  found 
examples  of  this  faculty  ns  fine  as  any  in  the  language.  The  tel- 
egraph incident  in  T he  long  Strike — speaking  as  to  its  technical 
dramatic  value — is  ns  fine  ns  the  incident  of  the  knocking  at  the 
gate  in  Machetli.  This  faculty  is  not  to  be  obtained  by  offering  a 
reward  for  it,  nor  can  it  be  cultivated  into  a mind  that  does  not 
possess  it.  The  dramatist,  like  the  poet,  is  born,  not  made.  Good 
plays  will  l>e  written  in  America,  not  Lecause  there  is  a demand 
for  them,  but  because  persons  will  from  time  to  time  be  bom 
whose  native  impulse  propels  them  in  that  direction.  There  must 
be  inspiration  back  of  all  true  and  permanent  art,  dramatic  or 
otherwise,  and  art  is  universal ; that  is,  there  is  nothing  national 
about  it.  Its  field  is  humanity,  and  it  takes  in  all  the  world;  nor 
does  anything  else  afford  the  refuge  that  is  provided  by  it  from  all 
troubles  and  all  the  vicissitudes  of  life.  Let  us  make  our  art  noble, 
and  we  need  not  trouble  ourselves  about  the  American  imprint 


POPULAR  NEW  NOVELS. 


Annie  Kilburn. 

A Novel.  By  W.  D.  Howells,  pp.  332.  i2mo,  Cloth,  $1  50. 

The  fine  felicity  of  Mr.  Howells’s  style,  its  subtle  intonations  of  truth,  its 
delicate  aroma  of  humor,  are  all  at  their  best  in  this  story. — Springfield  Re- 
publican. 

BY  THE  SAME  AUTHOR. 

April  Hopes.  A Novel.  i2mo,  Cloth,  $1  50. 

Constance  Fenimore  Woolson’s  Stories. 

East  Angels.  i6mo,  Cloth,  $1  25. — Anne.  Illustrated.  i6mo, 
Cloth,  $ 1 25. — For  THE  Major.  Illustrated.  i6mo,  Cloth,  $1  00. 
Castle  Nowhere.  i6mo,  Cloth,  $1  00.— Rodman  the  Keeper. 
i6mo,  Cloth,  $1  00.  (New  Editions) 

Delightful  touches  justify  those  who  see  many  points  of  analogy  between 
Miss  Woolson  and  George  Eliot. — N.  Y.  Times. 

H.  Rider  Haggard’s  Stories. 

Library  Edition.  i6mo,  Half  Cloth,  75  cents  a volume. — Maiwa’s 
Revenge.  Illustrated.— Mr.  Meeson’s  Will  — Allan  Quater- 
main.  Illustrated.— She.  Illustrated.— King  Solomon’s  Mines.— 
Jess. — Dawn. — The  Witch’s  Head.  Each  in  one  volume. 

People  everywhere  will  flock  to  read  Mr.  Haggard’s  stories  with  avidity,  and 
will  develop  an  ever-increasing  appetite  for  his  fiction. — N Y.  Tribune. 

A War-Time  Wooing. 

A Story.  By  Captain  Charles  King.  Illustrated  by  R.  F.  Zog- 
BAUM.  pp.  iv.,  196.  Post  8vo,  Cloth,  Extra,  $1  00. 

A capital  military  story.  . . . Captain  King’s  stories  are  full  of  spirit,  and 
have  the  true  ring  about  them. — N Y.  Times. 


Warners  Their  Pilgrimage. 

Their  Pilgrimage.  By  Charles  Dudley  Warner.  Illustrated  by 
C.  S.  REINHART,  pp.  viii.,  364.  8vo,  Half  Leather,  $2  00.  (New 
Edition) 

Warner  alone  is  good,  humorous,  and  funny ; but  Warner  and  Reinhart 
combined  must  have  the  palm.  . . . Human  nature  is  most  deliciously  set  off  by 
Mr.  Warner’s  skilful  pen  and  Mr.  Reinhart’s  dexterous  pencil. — Boston  Adver- 
tiser. 

By  Miss  Amelie  Rives. 

Virginia  of  Virginia.  A Story.  By  Amelie  Rives  (Mrs.  J. 
Armstrong  Chanler).  Illustrated,  pp.  iv.,  222.  Post  8vo,  Cloth, 
Extra,  $1  00. 

A Brother  to  Dragons,  and  other  Oi.d-time  Tales.  By 
Amelie  Rives,  pp.  viii.,  230.  Post  8vo,  Cloth,  Extra,  $1  00. 
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AN  APPARENT  DECISION  AT  INDIANAPOLIS. 

FROM  the  thick  cloud  of  rumor,  surmise,  and  asser- 
tion which  has  enveloped  the  house  of  the  Presi- 
dent-elect at  Indianapolis  a statement  emerges,  which 
is  accepted  on  all  sides  as  decisive,  that  Mr.  Blaine 
will  be  called  to  the  State  Department  and  Mr.  Al- 
lison to  the  Treasury.  These  are  the  two  chief 
places  in  the  cabinet,  and  the  report  is  in  accordance 
with  the  natural  practice  in  a party  government  of 
surrounding  the  President  in  his  cabinet  with  the 
acknowledged  leaders  of  his  party.  Mr.  Allison  s 
peculiar  fitness  for  the  head  of  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment cannot  be  questioned.  His  unsullied  personal 
and  public  character,  liis  ability,  and  his  long  experi- 
ence of  public  affairs  eminently  qualify  him  for  the 
office  to  which  he  is  believed  to  have  been  invited. 
His  present  views  upon  the  tariff  are  not  those  which 
he  formerly  expressed,  hut  he  has  doubtless  felt  con- 
strained by  the  exigencies  of  political  life  to  keep 
step  with  his  party.  His  appointment  will  be  re- 
garded with  general  favor,  and  as  the  earnest  of  an 
able  administration  of  the  Treasury.  The  selection 
of  Mr.  Blaine  will  he  viewed  with  apprehension  as 
promising  to  disturb  the  conservative  Republican 
traditions  of  the  State  Department.  Mr.  Seward, 
Mr.  Fish,  Mr.  Evarts,  and  Mr.  Frelinghuysen  were 
statesmen  of  a wholly  different  temperament  from 
Mr.  Blaine,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  there  was  a 
general  confidence  when  the  conduct  of  our  foreign 
relations  was  in  their  hands  which  Mr.  Blaine  will 
not  inspire. 

The  apparently  authentic  announcement  of  the 
choice  of  the  two  Secretaries  shows  the  probable  char- 
acter of  General  Harrison’s  course  as  President. 
He  will  adhere  strictly  to  his  party,  and  govern  his 
conduct  by  the  advice  of  party  leaders.  He  regards 
the  defeat  of  Mr.  Cleveland  possibly  as  largely  due 
to  the  alienation  of  Democratic  leaders  by  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  Executive  during  the  first  part  of  the 
administration,  and  he  does  not  mean  to  make  a sim- 
ilar mistake.  General  Garfield  said  that  President 
Hayes  was  not  mindful  enough  of  the  wishes  and 
feelings  of  members  of  Congress.  A President,  he 
said,  cannot  get  on  without  conciliating  them,  and 
General  Grant  abandoned  his  efforts  for  reform  in 
the  civil  service  in  deference  to  the  wishes  of  his 
party  in  Congress.  In  a system  like  ours  of  govern- 
ment by  party  it  is  natural  and  proper  that  a Presi- 
dent should  move  in  accord  with  his  party.  But 
while  this  is  plain  enough,  it  is  not  always  easy  for  a 
President  to  determine  what  is  the  desire  of  the  party. 
In  every  party  there  is  a better  and  a worse  sentiment 
and  tendency,  and  the  President  may  decide  to  heed 
the  one  or  the  other.  Thus  the  Republican  party, 
as  such,  has  no  general  view  or  conviction  upon  the 
subject  of  civil  service  reform.  A positive  reform 
sentiment  is  held  by  some  Republicans  and  it  is 
spurned  by  others.  In  sustaining  and  extending  the 
reform,  President  Harrison,  like  President  Hayes, 
would  be  supported  by  one  part  of  his  party  and  de- 
nounced by  another  part.  He  must  decide  for  him- 
self which  to  favor  in  his  course  upon  this  subject. 
Republicans  like  Senator  Hoar  or  like  Senator  In- 
galls. 

It  is  in  such  decisions  that  a President’s  indepen- 
dence and  strength  of  conviction  are  shown.  Presi- 
dent Cleveland  was  probably  stronger  with  the  coun- 
try in  the  first  two  years  of  his  administration,  when 
he  adhered  to  his  own  views  of  reform,  which  were 
held  by  many  stanch  Democrats,  than  in  the  last  two 
years,  when  he  yielded  to  the  Democratic  opponents 
of  reform.  In  forecasting  the  probable  course  of 
General  Harrison  it  is  to  he  remembered  that  for 
twenty-live  yeafS'vr  more  he  ha|  been  an  active 
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party  politician  in  Indiana,  where  politics  have  not 
been  distinguished  by  great  elevation  or  breadth  of 
view.  He  has  not  been  known,  so  far  as  we  are 
aware,  to  hold  any  other  opinion  or  to  take  any  other 
course  than  the  average  opinion  and  course  of  his 
party.  It  is  fair  to  assume  that  he  will  continue  to 
do  so,  and  that  his  conduct  as  President  will  con- 
form to  what  he  understands  to  be  the  average  party 
sentiment.  But  his  experience  since  the  election  has 
probably  shown  him  the  doubtful  prospect  of  the 
maintenance  of  party  harmony. 

THE  NATIONAL  FORESTS. 

IN  his  late  speech  at  the  Commonwealth  Club  Mr. 
ScHURZ  said  that  if  he  had  the  power  to  choose  for 
the  country  between  an  immediate  reduction  of  tariff 
duties  on  the  one  hand  and  an  effective  forestry  pol- 
icy on  the  other, 

‘ I would  unhesitatingly  sav.  Let  the  people  he  burdened  a lit- 
tle longer  by  the  protected  interests  and  tin1  Trusts,  for  the  peo- 
ple can  at  a future  day  change  the  system  and  retrieve  their  losses, 
rather  than  lot  the  destruction  of  our  forests  go  on  at  the  present 
rate,  for  that  destruction  will  bring  on  a train  of  disasters  from 
which  the  country  may  never  recover.” 

That  this  is  a sagacious  v:  w is  shown  by  articles 
in  Garden  and  Forest,  to  which  we  have  alluded 
heretofore,  and  which  have  stated  the  facts  and  the 
figures  relating  to  the  subject  in  the  clearest  and 
most  forcible  manner.  An  article  in  its  last  issue 
upon  the  nation’s  forests  proposes  the  practical  steps 
which  in  its  judgment— and  there  is  no  higher  au- 
thority upon  the  question— should  lie  taken  for  the 
preservation  of  the  national  forests.  Garden  and 
Forest  holds  that  the  forests  can  he  so  managed  as 
to  be  perpetually  reproduced,  and  that  they  will  yield 
forever  an  abundant  supply  of  timber  for  the  inhab- 
itants of  the  adjacent  country,  and  a revenue  which 
will  more  than  sustain  the  cost  of  the  forest  service. 

The  first  step  should  he  the  withdrawal  from  sale 
of  all  the  national  forest  lands.  This  would  not  im- 
ply that  they  should  all  be  retained  permanently,  hut 
the  extent  of  the  necessary  preservation  could  not  he 
determined  at  once.  For  this  purpose  a thorough 
examination  would  be  necessary,  and  until  this  has 
been  made  all  sales  should  stop.  The  second  step 
should  be  the  committal  of  the  care  of  the  forests  to 
the  army.  In  time  of  peace  no  other  work  of  defence 
or  protection  is  more  pressing,  and  the  forests  cannot 
be  protected  adequately  by  any  other  means.  The 
public  forests  are  pillaged  by  settlers  and  by  railroad 
and  mining  employes,  without  scruple  or  limit,  and 
their  complete  and  final  destruction  under  the  pre- 
sent want  of  system  is  a question  of  but  a very  short 
time.  Garden  and  Forest  regards  the  army  officers 
as  peculiarly  qualified  for  this  service  and  as  possess- 
ing both  the  power  and  the  means  for  its  proper  per- 
formance, Under  their  care  it  would  be  inexpensive, 
while  it  would  be  both  costly  and  ineffective  under 
any  other.  Moreover,  as  the  army  will  be  more  and 
more  relieved  from  the  care  of  the  Indians,  it  will  he 
available  for  the  supervision  of  the  forests.  This 
.supervision  should  continue  until  an  adequate  body 
of  foresters  has  been  trained  and  equipped  hv  the 
national  government  for  the  proper  administration 
of  an  intelligent  and  permanent  forestry  policy. 

The  further  proposition  is  made  that  a commission 
should  be  appointed  by  the  President  for  a thorough 
examination  of  the  national  forests  and  tlieir  rela- 
tions to  the  agricultural  interests  of  the  regions  in 
which  they  stand,  and  to  report  upon  a comprehen- 
sive plan  for  their  preservation  and  management. 
These  suggestions  cover  in  a broad  and  general  way 
the  chief  points  to  be  considered  for  the  establishment 
of  a proper  forestry  policy.  The  national  forests 
should  be  withdrawn  from  sale  and  carefully  guard- 
ed while  complete  information  is  obtained  in  regard 
to  their  value  of  various  kinds,  and  to  a permanent 
system  of  protection  and  sale,  and  to  that  end  due 
provision  for  the  proper  education  of  foresters.  The 
pressing  necessity  of  a forestry  policy  cannot  be  de- 
nied. The  indispensability  of  arresting  the  vast  and 
reckless  destruction  not  only  of  such  enormous  val- 
ues, but  of  the  vital  conditions  of  agricultural  pros- 
perity, is  clearly  recognized.  It  is  a question  which 
appeals  to  the  good  sense  of  all  intelligent  citizens, 
and  it  is  one  in  which  the  lead  in  practical  measures 
must  be  taken,  if  good  results  are  to  he  secured,  by 
accomplished  experts.  It  is  for  that  reasoh  that  the 
opinions  and  suggestions  of  an  authority  like  Garden 
and  Forest  challenge  attention  and  careful  consider- 
ation.   

FRENCH  POLITICS. 

No  political  event  in  France  is  surprising,  for  the 
one  thing  which  the  French  people  seem  to  lack  is 
political  constancy.  Revolution  in  France  is  always 
possible,  and  French  politics  themselves  are  revolu- 
tionary, because  they  turn,  not  upon  the  policy  of  a 
settled  government,  but  upon  a change  of  the  form 
of  government  itself.  It  was  not  surprising  when 
the  country  was  exhausted  and  appalled  by  the  most 
sanguinary  anarchy,  calling  itself  a republic  of  lib- 
erty, equality,  and  fraternity,  that  a man  of  great 
military  genius  and  imperial  will  should  have  made 
himself  Emperor  by  securing  and  guaranteeing  order 
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to  the  satisfaction  of  the  country,  and  it  ought  not  to 
be  surprising  in  a country  so  harried  by  revolution 
as  France  that  factional  struggles  and  imperial,  mo- 
narchical, communistic,  and  anarchic  schemes  and 
ambitions  should  unite  in  declaring  for  a man  who. 
without  proof  of  ability  of  any  kind,  without  public 
services,  without  any  reason  whatever  for  distinc- 
tion, and  famous  only  as  a butt  of  ridicule,  lias  be- 
come  a popular  idol.  Sacheverel  in  England  was 
not  more  an  absurd  hero  of  popular  favor  than  Bou- 
langer in  France.  He  has  said  nothing  and  done 
nothing  of  significance,  but  he  was  supposed  to  rep- 
resent undying  enmity  to  Germany,  and  the  more 
negative  and  colorless  he  was,  the  more  he  could  be 
regarded  by  every  faction  as  its  tool  or  its  opportu- 
nity. 

His  election  in  Paris  is  not  interpreted  as  the  man 
ifesto  of  a policy;  it  is  a mere  declaration  of  discon- 
tent. Apparently  he  lias  declared  his  sympathy  with 
every  delegation  that  waited  upon  him  for  any  pur- 
pose, and  M.  DK  Lessees  is  reported  to  assume  the 
credit  of  the  result,  because  lie  marshalled  the  Pana 
ma  Canal  stockholders  as  a contingent  of  voters  for 
the  candidate  whom  the  government  opposed.  The 
Legitimists  supjx>rted  him,  and  also  Louise  Michel. 
The  Bourlxms  of  French  jmlitics  and  Rochefort 
were  allied  in  the  cause  of  Boulanger.  The  elec 
tion  seems  to  have  lieen  a wild  jrolitieal  revel,  with 
Boulanger  as  the  Lord  of  Misrule.  As  nobody  pre 
tends  to  know  wliat  the  election  means  beyond  dis 
content,  nobody  predicts  its  result.  The  “cry"  of 
Boulanger  was  revision  of  the  Constitution,  not  by 
the  present  Legislature,  hut  by  a constitutional  con- 
vention. In  raising  this  cry  lie  declared  strongly  for 
the  Republic.  But  wliat  a convention  would  do  no- 
body can  foretell.  If  it  should  decide  that  France 
wanted  no  more  republic  for  the  present,  but  de- 
manded a dictator  or  king  or  emperor,  probably  Bou- 
langer would  how  to  the  sacred  will  of  the  people, 
nor  refuse  the  crown  if  the  most  sweet  voices  of  his 
fellow-citizens  required  him  to  wear  it,  which  is  by 
no  means  certain. 

The  history  of  France  for  the  century  which  ends 
this  year  shows  how  completely  the  cancer  of  Bour- 
bon ism  had  corroded  the  nation.  The  sanguinary 
anarchy  of  the  Revolution  was  the  logical  result  of 
the  abuses  of  power.  It  was  an  argument  against 
royal  rule,  not  against  the  Republic.  The  formal  and 
nominal  establishment  of  a republic  was  inevitable, 
but  Bourbonism  had  made  a true  republic  impossi- 
ble. For  a hundred  years  France  has  been  vainly 
striving  to  find  a stable  political  foothold,  and  tbe 
country  seems  almost  as  far  from  it  as  ever.  An  Em- 
pire, a Bourbon  monarch,  a Citizen  King,  a President, 
another  Empire,  a Commune,  another  President,  have 
all  ended  in  a great  vote  which  nobody  can  explain 
for  an  adventurer  whom  nobody  respects.  It  is  a 
situation  which  the  people  of  happier  lands  must 
watch  with  pity  and  sympathy.  The  marvel  is  the 
resilience  of  the  nation.  After  apparent  exhaustion 
it  paid  its  enormous  debt  to  Germany,  and  it  in- 
creases steadily  in  prosperity.  It  is  gaining  mean 
while  what  is  indis|iensable  to  true  popular  govern 
ment,  the  practice  of  parliamentary  control,  and  with 
it  a degree  of  self-restraint  which  prevents  the  old 
bloody  excesses.  Whether  these  can  enable  the  conn 
try  to  withstand  the  convulsions  of  inconstancy, 
which  seem  to  he  almost  periodic,  time  only  can  de- 
cide. 

THE  STREET  RAILROAD  STRIKE  IN  NEW 
YORK. 

The  strike  of  the  employes  of  ttie  surface  railroads  in  the 
city  of  New  York  is  the  repetition  of  a familiar  iucideut. 
Experience  proves  that  there  is  no  want  of  sympathy  with 
employes  whenever  it  is  shown  that  they  are  harshly 
treated.  There  is  a general  appreciation  of  their  disad- 
vantage in  any  contest  with  a strong  corporation  which 
naturally  produces  consideration  for  them.  But  whatever 
justification  strikes  may  have,  it  cannot  Ik*  assumed,  be- 
cause it  is  not  true,  that  they  are  always  j list i liable.  In 
the  present  instance  the  plea  is  that  the  railroad  companies 
refuse  to  treat  with  officers  of  a union  as  the  representa- 
tives of  their  employes.  But  that  is  something  which  the 
companies  have  an  um|iiestionahle  right  to  do,  and  the 
refusal  is  not  of  itself  a good  reason  for  great  bodies  of 
employes  to  refuse  to  work,  causing  their  families  to  sutler, 
injuring  the  puldie,  and  endangering  their  future  chances 
of  employment. 

Intelligent  employes  must  see  also  that  the  companies 
may  rightfully  decline  to  treat  with  representatives  wlm 
are  of  bail  character,  and  whose  pecuniary  interest  it  is  to 
make  trouble  Viet  ween  the  companies  and  the  men.  The 
l ight  of  employes,  as  of  employers,  to  combine  to  advance 
tlieir  interests  is  unquestionable.  But  the  right  of  the 
employers  to  insist,  upon  dealing  directly  with  tlieir  men  is 
equally  unquestionable,  and  it  is  so  reasonable  that  it  car- 
ries public  approval  and  sympathy  with  it.  In  the  present 
instance,  if  tin*  men  felt  justified  in  demanding  fresh  term* 
of  the  companies,  and  knew  that  the  companies  'voul 
treat,  with  them  directly,  but  not  through  intermediaries 
from  the  outside,  the  sensible  course  was  to  deal  directly 
But  to  strike  in  order  to  force  the  companies  to  treat  with 
disreputable  agents,  and  in  striking  to  annoy  the  l»Wl 
and  to  stimulate  disorder,  is  justly  to  forfeit  public  s.'111 
pa thy. 

There  is  nevertheless  a feeling  of  profound  pity  * e 
multitude  of  employes  who  are  dragged  into  such  strikes 
against  tlieir  own  wishes  and  the  welfare  of  their  lauii  •**** 
and  who  arc  practically  terrorized  bv  those  whom  the) 
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obey.  The  inevitable  result  is  to  cover  labor  unions  with 
suspicion,  and  to  prevent  the  good  understanding  which  is 
most  desirable  between  employers  and  employed.  Such 
leaders  as  instigated  the  strike  of  two  years  ago  and  the 
present  strike  necessarily  discredit  any  movement.  They 
cannot  prevail  against  the  law'  and  against  that  public 
opinion  which  is  the  final  strength  and  support  of  law,  and 
the  true  friends  of  the  men  who  have  been  “ ordered  out” 
are  those  who  hope  that  the  results  of  the  strike  will  teach 
all  employes  that  blind  obedience  to  unworthy  leadership 
is  not  an  American  way  of  success. 


A HYSTERICAL  PREACHER. 

Tiie  annual  report  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the 
New  Haven  Civil  Service  Reform  Association,  alluding  to 
tlie  remark  of  Senator  Ingalls  that  if  there  are  40,000 
Democratic  office-holders  on  the  4th  of  March,  they  ought 
all  to  bo  removed  before  sunset  to  make  places  for  Repub- 
licans, says : 

“That  such  an  anachronism  should  actually  preside  over  the 
deliberations  of  the  Senate  may  well  excite  surprise,  and  make  the 
friends  of  reform  feel  that  it  is  only  by  constant  agitation  and 
constant  pressure  that  any  advancement  cun  be  made.  Fortu- 
nately the  American  people  are  gifted  with  a keen  sense  of  humor, 
which  solves  many  difficulties,  and  the  picture  of  a nineteenth 
century  Gkorok  III.  holding  high  office  in  a great  republic,  and 
hysterically  preaching  the  sentiments  of  the  last  century,  must 
make  an  uppeal  to  this  sense  of  humor  which  makes  argument 
superfluous.” 

MR.  JOHN  WAN  A MAKER. 

We  publish  with  pleasure  a letter  from  a Democratic 
friend  of  Mr.  John  Wanamakeu,  who  speaks  of  what  lie 
knows  personally  to  be  facts,  with  the  friendly'  purpose  of 
correcting  “the  current  aspersions  against  the  eminent 
Philadelphian.”  With  no  imputation  whatever  upon  either 
the  character  or  ability  of  Mr.  Wanamaker,  we  have  ex- 
pressed the  opinion  that  except  for  the  fact  that  he  sub- 
scribed and  raised  large  sums  of  money  for  campaign  ex- 
penses, he  would  not  bavo  bceu  thought  of  by  General 
Harrison  or  by  anybody  else  for  a place  in  the  cabinet. 
Our  correspondent  takes  exception  to  this  view,  and  makes 
an  argument  for  Mr.  Wanamakeu  which  is  at  least  deserv- 
ing of  candid  consideration.  Mr.  Wanamaker  is  certainly 
fortunate  in  the  character  of  his  advocate,  and  we  should 
be  glad  to  see  him  accorded  the  opportunity  to  make  a de- 
tailed statement  of  the  expenditure  of  the  money  raised  by 
the  Business  Men’s  Advisory  Committee,  which  he  evidently 
desires. 

“ Nkw  York,  February  2, 1889. 

“ To  the  Editor  of  Harper's  Weekly: 

“Having  the  fullest  confidence  in  your  desire  to  get  at  the  truth 
in  regard  to  all  matters  of  public  concern,  I venture  to  offer  some 
suggestions  which  may  tend  to  modify  the  judgment  expressed  in 
Harper’s  Weekly  upon  the  career  and  character  of  a gentleman 
who  has  been  much  discussed  of  late  in  connection  with  n place  in 
the  cabinet  of  the  incoming  President.  I refer  to  Mr.  John  Wan- 
amakkk, of  Philadelphia. 

“ Mr.  Wanamakkk’s  position  in  Philadelphia  is  a unique  one.  He 
is  and  has  been  for  years  more  intimately  associated  with  great 
public  movements  in  that  city,  whether  of  an  industrial,  philan- 
thropic, or  educational  character,  than  any  other  man  who  could 
be  named.  It  was  he  who  raised  the  first  $100,000  toward  the 
fund  out  of  which  grew  the  Centennial  Exhibition.  He  was  for 
many  years  the  Secretary  and  for  years  afterward  the  President 
of  the  Young  Men’s  Christian  Association,  giving  frequently  large 
Hums  to  replenish  its  treasury.  I can  recall  his  gift  of  $5u,0(X>  to 
this  institution,  and  I know  of  many  other  contributions,  amount- 
ing in  the  aggregate  to  a large  sum,  which  lie  has  made  when  neces- 
sity demanded  them.  He  lias  been  and  is  on  the  directorate  of 
banks,  railroads,  and  insurance  companies,  and  his  salutary  influ- 
ence and  wise  counsels  are  constantly  in  request  by  fiduciary  and 
philanthropic  associations  of  the  most  diverse  origin. 

“Mr.  Wanamaker  has  never  been  a mere  figure-head  in  any  en- 
terprise with  which  lie  lias  been  connected.  No  board  of  directors 
lias  known  him  as  any  other  but  a leading  spirit  in  its  delibera- 
tions. And  in  addition  to  all  this  he  lias  created  a business  which 
in  magnitude  or  variety  lias  no  rival  in  the  United  States,  of  which 
be  continues  to  be  the  aetive  head  and  guiding  spirit. 

“That  a mail  who  is  just  fifty  years  of  age,  and  who,  starting 
in  18ti0  with  very  humble  financial  resources,  should  by  his  own 
efforts  have  achieved  results  which  would  be  marvellous  had  they 
required  twice  the  number  of  years,  must  possess  ability  of  a very 
high  order,  needs  no  demonstration. 

“ Whence,  then,  arises  any  incapacity  to  assume  the  duties  of 
■whatever  administrative  position  President  Harrison  may  invite 
him  to  occupy?  It  1ms  been  stated,  tending  apparently  to  his 
discredit,  that  he  gave  a very  large  sum  toward  defraying  the 
election  expenses  of  his  party,  and  by  iiis  own  efforts  raised  a 
fund  of  unheard-of  dimensions.  The  amount  of  his  personal  con- 
tribution has  been  placed  at  $150,000,  and  that  of  the  fund  dis- 
bursed by  the  committee  of  which  lie  was  the  head  at  $400, 000. 
I can  state  on  the  most  unimpeachable  authority  that  Mr.  Wana- 
makkk’s entire  personal  contribution  to  the  campaign  was  $10,000, 
and  that  all  the  money  he  was  instrumental  in  raising  was  $80,000. 
I cannot  presume  to  fix  the  point  at  which  a subscription  for  po- 
litical purposes  becomes  indecently  large,  but  I know  of  men  who 
iu  proportion  to  their  means  gave  much  more  liberally  to  the 
campaign  fund  of  the  Democratic  party  than  Mr.  Wanamaker  did 
to  that  of  the  Republican.  I myself  must,  plead  guilty  to  having 
contributed  a sum  considerably  less  than  $10,000  to  aid  in  the  re- 
election  of  Mr.  Cleveland,  but  from  what  I know  of  Mr.  Wana- 
maker’s  resources  I should  say  that  his  subscription  toward  Gen- 
eral Harrison’s  election  might  have  been  $30,000  and  still  have 
been  relatively  much  smaller  than  mine  given  to  the  other  side. 

“ What  is  perhaps  more  to  the  purpose  is  that  I am  able  to 
repeat  with  absolute  certainty  the  statement  that  Mr.  Wanamaker 
bus  a voucher  for  every  dollar  which  his  committee  disbursed,  and 
that  not  a scrap  of  its  records  has  been  destroyed.  Knowing  these 
things,  there  seems  to  me  to  be  a manifest  injustice  in  the  news- 
paper ridicule  which  has  been  east  on  the  idea  of  Mr.  Wanamaker 
being  a member  of  President  Harrison’s  cabinet,  and  in  the  preva- 
lent newspaper  assumption  that  such  ail  appointment  could  come 
to  him  only  by  purchase.  The  fact  seerns  to  have  been  lost  sight 
of  that  Mr.  Wanamaker’s  contribution  of  time  and  energy  counted 
for  a good  deal  more  in  the  campaign  than  the  amount  of  his 
check.  From  about  September  15th  to  the  night  of  the  election 
be  devoted  himself  to  the  aetive  work  of  his  party  to  the  neglect 
of  his  business  interests.  I do  not  propose  to  argue  that  this 
should  give  him  any  special  title  to  ‘ recognition’  at  the  hands  of 
the  President  whom  he  helped  to  elect,  but  I feel  sure  that  had  he 
been  an  orator  stumping  the  country  in  the  Republican  cause  there 
would  have  been  less  disposition  Jo  discredit  his  fitness  to  be  the 
bead  of  one  of  the  great  dejfrtmeut&^I  the  Fediaal  loyetn  incut. 
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And  yet  his  most  virulent  assailants  are  those  who  are  loudest  in 
their  protest  against  the  admission  of  any  qualification  save  that 
of  business  capacity  for  the  discharge  of  the  executive  duties  of  a 
public  office. 

“Mr.  Wanamaker  is  now  on  his  wav  to  Europe,  but  his  stay 
there  will  he  very  brief.  I am  sure  that  on  his  return  he  will  be 
ready,  as  he  has  always  been,  to  answer  categorically  any  question 
put  to  him  in  regard  to  his  connection  with  the  campaign  by  any 
conspicuously  fair-minded  public  man  whose  reputation  and  char- 
acter afford  a guarantee  of  the  perfect  good  faith  of  the  inquiry. 
As  I write  this  I recall  the  noble  and  thoughtful  address  lately 
delivered  bv  Mr.  Carl  Schikz  before  the  Commonwealth  Club, 
und  I have  no  doubt  that  were  Mr.  Sciilkz  to  address  Mr.  Wana- 
m akkr  with  the  view  of  discovering  the  exact  truth  about  his  re- 
lations to  the  expenditures  of  money  in  the  late  campaign,  lie 
would  elicit  a reply  calculated  to  satisfy  every  unprejudiced  man 
that  the  current  aspersions  against  the  eminent  Philadelphian  are 
absolutely  groundless.”  Merchant. 

FREE  READING. 

The  New  York  Free  Circulating  Library  continues  most 
actively  aiul  intelligently  its  beneficent  work,  and  has  just 
issued  its  ninth  annual  report.  There  are  now,  besides  the 
main  library  in  Bond  Street,  three  branch  libraries — one  iu 
Second  Avenue,  one  in  West  Forty-second  Street,  and  one 
at  Jackson  Square  in  West  Thirteenth  Street.  The  last 
two  have  been  opened  during  the  last  year,  and  the  demand 
for  books  shows  the  great  need  of  such  institutions.  Dur- 
ing the  year  in  all  the  libraries  the  total  circulation  has 
been  320,695  volumes,  au  increase  of  nearly  a hundred 
thousand  over  the  previous  year,  which  is  unexpectedly 
large,  while  the  fact  that  of  all  these  volumes  only  six  have 
been  lost,  and  in  the  Bond  Street  library  only  one  volume 
in  a total  circulation  of  99,016,  is  a striking  proof  of  the  re- 
spectful cure  with  which  the  books  are  treated. 

The  essential  value  of  such  an  enterprise  ueeds  no  argu- 
ment with  those  who  are  best  able  to  help  it.  The  gener- 
osity of  its  friends  has  been  great,  and  to  such  generosity 
the  libraries  and  their  care  are  largely  due.  The  service 
of  the  officers  is  a labor  of  love,  and  thus  far  it  has  been 
conducted  with  remarkable  constancy  and  intelligence. 
But  tho  necessary  expenses  of  maintenance  are  of  course 
large,  and  they  constantly  appeal  to  the  same  generous 
public  spirit  which  began  anil  has  thus  far  prosecuted  the 
work. 

This  appeal  is  but  one  form  of  that  wdiich  is  incessantly 
made,  and  which  incessantly  must  be  made,  to  the  more 
prosperous  and  fortunate  part  of  the  community.  The 
Free  Library  has  uo  method  of  bringing  itself  before  the 
helping  public  but  in  such  paragraphs  as  this.  Its  respon- 
sibility is  great,  for  au  unwise  selection  of  books  might  be 
productive  of  serious  mischief.  But  it  is  a responsibility 
which  has  beeu  met  with  great  wisdom.  There  is  no  effort 
to  stimulate  the  desire  of  reading  by  panderiug  to  a demor- 
alized or  trivial  taste,  but  to  cheer  the  reader  by  the  selec- 
tion of  those  books,  of  w hich  there  are  plenty,  which  are 
not  only  attractive  and  interesting,  bat  useful.  It  is  a 
noble  form  of  charity,  and  any  one  who  would  aid  it  may 
address  himself  to  the  Treasurer,  Mr.  J.  Pierpont  Morgan, 
at  49  Bond"  Street. 

THE  SAMOAN  AFFAIR. 

The  tone  of  Senator  Sherman’s  remarks  upon  the  Sa- 
moan affair,  like  his  speech  last  summer  about  our  rela- 
tions with  Canada,  is  so  temperate  and  so  wise  as  to  deepen 
the  regret  that  there  is  little  probability  that  lie  will  bo 
General  Harrison’s  Secretary  of  State.  So  far  as  can  he 
ascertained,  the  only  definite  agreement  that  the  United 
States  have  made  is  the  treaty  of  1878  with  the  Samoan 
government,  by  which  we  acquired  the  right  to  a coaling 
station,  and  engage  to  use  our  good  offices  to  adjust  differ- 
ences with  other  nations.  There  is  no  treaty  or  engage- 
ment to  intervene  to  secure  the  autonomy  of  the  islands,  in 
which  our  commercial  interest  is  very  small. 

Mr.  Sherman  said  that  the  first  thing  to  he  done,  and  to 
be  done  at  once,  is  to  assert  our  right  to  possess  and  occu- 
py Pago- Pago  for  a coaling  station.  That  would  need  no 
war.  The  mere  assertion  of  the  right,  the  spending  of 
money  in  Pago-Pago,  the  storing  of  coal,  and  the  calling 
there  of  vessels  are  far  more  influential  assertions  of  power 
than  protocols  and  diplomatic  correspondence.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  menace  any  one.  Straightforward  and  manly 
negotiations  should  be  entered  into  between  the  three  gov- 
ernments, auil  if  some  mode  of  government  could  not  he 
agreed  upon  for  Samoa  it  would  he  a disgrace  to  onr  civili-* 
zation  and  onr  Christianity.  So  far  there  was  nothing  that 
would  justify  a breach  of  the  peace  by  either  power  until 
every  possible  effort  bad  been  made  to  settle  the  difficulties 
peacefully. 

That  is  a very  reasonable  statement,  and  to  such  a course 
nobody  could  object.  Having  thus  availed  ourselves  of 
our  unquestioned  rights  under  the  treaty,  we  should,  iu 
Mr.  Sherman’s  opinion,  proceed  to  fulfil  our  obligation  to 
use  our  good  offices  to  settle  the  Samoan  troubles,  which 
he  believed  would  be  speedily  accomplished.  This  is  the 
view  auil  the  temper  of  wise  statesmanship,  just  as  Senator 
Cullom’s  talk  of  not  permitting  ourselves  to  be  “brick- 
batted”  off  the  islauds  is  merely  mischievous.  There  is 
probably  no  statesmau  living  who  has  a more  profound 
conviction  that  the  United  States  are  not  to  be  brick  batted 
with  impunity  than  Bismarck. 

If  the  real  interests  of  this  country  should  seem  to  re- 
quire that  in  view  of  tiie  possible  future  opening  of  a canal 
across  the  Isthmus  of  Darien  and  au  increased  Pacific 
traffic  we  should  obtain  control,  or  prevent  any  other 
power  from  obtaining  control,  of  the  Samoan  Islands,  it  will 
involve  a radical  change  of  policy.  Our  government  hith- 
erto lias  avoided  both  entangling  alliances  and  colonial 
extension,  anil  it  will  not  modify  that  policy  without  care- 
ful consideration.  So  far  as  yet  appears,  no  right  of  the 
United  States  in  the  Samoan  Islands  lias  been  violated  or 
even  questioned.  The  due  protection  of  American  citizens 
and  of  the  American  flag  has  not  been  challenged.  It  is 
alleged  that  Germany  agreed  with  the  United  States  and 
Great  Britain  to  maintain  the  autonomy  of  the  islands. 
But  uo  such  agreement  has  been  produced.  Whatever  may 
have  occurred,  neither  our  treaty  rights  nor  any  common 
agreement  as  yet  known  to  exist  have  beeu  violated. 
There  is  evidently  uo  casus  belli  uow  visible. 


A RACE  QUESTION. 

A correspondent  iii  Texas  asks  what  is  meant  by  tho 
race  question,  which  attracts  so  much  attention,  lie 
thinks  that  ho  understands  what  is  meant  by  the  question 
of  the  Indiaus  and  of  the  tariff',  but  he  has  no  light  upon 
tho  other. 

“In  western  Texas,  where  this  is  written,  we  iiave  a mixture  of 
peoples — Germans,  Mexicans,  Bohemians,  Polanders,  etc. — but  we 
have  no  war  of  races.  On  the  contrary,  all  live  in  harmony. 
Each  class  lias  its  school,  its  church,  its  own  social  institutions.  In 
the  town  where  this  is  written  the  best  school  building  belongs  to 
the  colored  people ; the  teachers  are  colored  and  the  pupils 
belong  to  that  race.  The  next  best  building  belongs  to  the  Ger- 
man community,  is  managed  and  taught  by  Bermans,  and  is  pat- 
ronized by  those  who  use  that  language.  These  schools  derive 
support  from  the  public-school  fund.  Now  in  voting  the  colored 
man  exercises  the  same  liberty  as  his  white  neighbor;  the  laws 
make  no  distinction  between  them  ; the  provisions  for  education 
apply  equally  to  all.  Texas  has  an  excellent  Normal  Institute  for 
colored  teachers,  and  the  colored  children  throughout  the  State 
share  equally  with  others.  Indeed,  through  the  aid  furnished  by 
the  Pkaiiody  and  the  Slater  funds,  the  colored  youth  have  superior 
advantages,  and  the  whites  cheerfully  concede  to  the  n eg  roe-  all 
that  the  Constitution  and  laws  allow  them.  What  is  this  iniieli- 
diseussed  race  question  anyway  ?” 

The  picture  of  harmony  drawn  by  onr  correspondent,  is 
very  agreeable;  blit  if  the  town  ia  an  aggregation  of  dis- 
tinctive English,  German,  Mexican,  Bohemian,  anil  Polish 
communities,  and  not  an  American  town  in  which  the  com- 
mon aim,  so  far  aa  possible,  is  to  merge  every  nationality, 
language,  and  sympathy  in  the  American,  it  ia  not  a prom- 
ising situation.  Elsewhere,  aa  in  South  Carolina,  Louisi- 
ana, and  Mississippi,  the  race  question  is  one  which  is  ex- 
pressed in  tho  familiar  phrase  that  white  supremacy  must 
be  maintained.  If  our  correspondent  is  familiar  with  the 
annals  of  the  Moses  regime  in  South  Carolina,  and  with  the 
fact  of  the  sudden  political  enfranchisement,  of  slaves  where 
in  some  States  and  districts  they  were  a majority,  and  is 
further  acquainted  with  the  condition  of  such  communities, 
he  will  understand  that  there  is  a very  serious  question 
involved,  which  is  none  the  less  serious  because  there  is  uo 
summary  and  peremptory  way  of  auswering  it. 

There  must  necessarily  be  such  a question  if  in  any  dis- 
trict a decided  majority  of  legal  voters  of  a particular  race 
are,  as  Mr.  Bryce  says  in  his  American  Commonwealth,  con- 
ceded to  be  unfit  for  the  franchise,  auil  are  practically 
excluded  from  the  exercise  of  their  power.  It  is  a question 
which  will  not  be  settled  by  saying  that  nothing  is  neces- 
sary but  to  provide  a free  vote  and  a fair  count.  Neither 
of  the  great  parties  has  been  able  to  secure  that  solution. 
An  army  iu  every  State  would  not  secure  it.  Upon  reflection 
our  Texas  friend  will  see  that  there  is  a race  question  which 
is  not  yet  settled,  but  for  the  settlement  of  which  wo  must 
look  to  time  and  moral  influences  and  local  action  rather 
than  to  national  laws. 


PERSONAL. 

The  last  of  tiie  royal  line  of  the  Mohcgans  in  Connecticut  has 
passed  away  in  the  death  of  Samson  Brcshkll.  He  lived  near 
New  London,  and  he  was  dissipated  and  shiftless.  There  was  no- 
thing about  him,  in  fact,  to  indicate  his  royal  ancestry,  his  accom- 
plishments being  confined  to  whistling  two  tunes  at  one  time  and  to 
dexterous  shooting  with  a bow  and  arrows,  while  he  gained  a pre- 
carious living  by  plaiting  baskets.  Still  he  expressed  the  wish 
that  at  his  death  Hags  in  the  neighboring  cities  and  towns  might 
be  displayed  at  half-mast  on  account  of  his  high  Indian  rank,  und 
he  was  buried  in  the  royal  cemetery  on  the  Mohegan  reservation. 

— The  recent  death  of  Vicar-General  Patrick  Healey  at  Chico- 
pee, Massachusetts,  by  apoplexy,  was  made  doubly  tragic  by  the 
sudden  termination,  from  the  same  disease,  of  the  life  of  Dr.  Wil- 
liam G.  Hkkck,  who  had  been  called  from  Springfield  in  consulta- 
tion on  the  ease.  Dr.  Breck  was  the  leading  physician  of  west- 
ern Massachusetts,  and  his  professional  skill  had  given  him  a 
reputation  not  confined  hv  the  borders  of  his  State. 

— Alexander  Pope,  a Boston  artist,  has  had  an  eloquent  tribute 
paid  to  him  by  a game-cock.  He  painted  the  bird  so  naturally 
that  it  became  excited  when  shown  the  likeness,  and  with  beak 
and  spurs  destroyed  the  picture. 

— Josiah  II.  Hclkit  and  his  wife,  of  Great  Barrington,  Massa- 
chusetts, were  known  ns  tiie  oldest  married  couple  in  New  Eng- 
land till  Mr.  Hi’lktt  died  the  other  day.  They  were  both  of  them 
born  in  1791. 

— General  Albert  Pike,  of  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania,  Grand 
Commander  of  the  Supreme  Council  of  the  Scottish  Rite,  is  by  sta- 
tion and  study  the  most  prominent  Freemason  in  the  United  States. 
He  fought  in  both  the  Mexican  and  rebellion  wars. 

— A nun  in  a Quebec  convent  sacrificed  herself  recently  to  save 
a child  who  was  being  run  down  by  a careless  coasting  party. 
She  threw  herself  before  the  sled,  and  the  child  was  unhurt,  but 
the  nun  lost  an  eye  and  received  other  serious  hurts. 

— The  first  woman  preaeher  to  be  licensed  by  the  Methodist 
Church  South  is  a Mrs.  Webber,  of  Springlown,  Arkansas,  whose 
husband  is  also  a preacher.  The  innovation  has  caused  quite  a stir 
in  Southern  Methodist  circles,  and  will  probably  result  in  the  pas- 
sage of  a law  making  women  eligible  for  holy  orders. 

— Rev.  Dr.  Charles  Goodrich,  one  of  three  Episcopal  ministers 
in  New  Orleans  who  in  1862  were  taken  from  their  pulpits  by 
soldiers  and  banished  to  Fort  Lafayette,  New  York,  by  order  of 
General  B.  F.  Bltler,  for  omitting  iu  their  services  the  prayer  for 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  has  just  died  at  New  Orleans. 
He  was  rector  emeritus  of  St.  Paul’s  Church,  which  he  founded  iu 
1838,  and  it  is  an  interesting  fact  that  lie  was  graduated  from 
Middleburv  College,  at  Middlebury,  Vermont,  and  studied  theology 
for  three  years  in  the  same  town. 

— Richard  H.  Clark,  the  Philadelphia  banker,  possesses  one  of 
the  most  co3tly  sets  of  books  in  this  country.  Originally  Motley’s 
nine- volume  edition  of  tiie  Rise  of  the  Dutch  Republic,  it  lias  grown 
by  the  insertion  of  some  two  thousand  five  hundred  portraits,  en- 
gravings, autographs,  and  maps  into  twenty-nine  volumes,  which 
are  said  to  have  cost  tlicir  owner  $50,000,  and  are  still  incom- 
plete. 

— The  largest  individual  tax  payer  in  Boston  is  Frederick  L. 
Ames,  who  pays  $40,375  on  $3,013,100  of  real  estate. 

— One  of  the  most  conscientious  of  dietarians  and  vegetarians 
was  Joseph  Garrktson,  of  Cincinnati,  who  died  recently  at  the  age 
of  eighty-one.  He  had  abstained  for  sixty-two  years  from  tea  or 
coffee,  for  fifty  years  from  meat,  and  for  twenty-six  years  from 
salt.  All  kinds  of  grease,  he  claimed,  were  injurious  to  the  human 
system,  fried  meat  being  his  bete  noire.  In  Iiis  later  years  his  fus- 
siness extended  to  cooking  himself  all  the  food  lie  ate,  and  when- 
ever he  travelled  he  took  along  with  him  his  peculiar  preparations. 
Water  was  his  priucipai  drink,  although  lie  sometimes  dissiputcii 
with  a lemouade. 
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THE  LATE  JOHN  W.  EI1NINGER,  OF  SARATOGA. 


CHARLES  A.  B.  SHEPARD. 

In  the  death  of  Charles  Augustus  Billings  Shepard, 
the  book-publishing  trade  of  America  has  lost  one  of  its 
most  familiar  and  popular  members.  Mr.  Shepard  was  sev- 
eral months  short  of  sixty  years  of  age.  He  was  born  on 
October  18,  1829,  at  Salem,  Massachusetts.  lie  found  his 
first  employment  in  a grocery  store.  This  he  did  not  re- 
tain for  long,  however,  preferring  to  abandon  it  for  a place  in  the  book- 
store of  John  P.  Jewett.  Mr.  Jewett’s  name  will  live  longest  probably 
because  of  its  place  on  the  title-page  of  Mrs.  Stowe’s  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin, 
of  which  he  was  the  first  publisher,  ne  brought  out  this  work  after  he 
had  removed  to  Boston,  to  which  place  young  Shepard  accompanied  him. 

Mr.  Shepard  was  a boy  of  fifteen  when  he  entered  the  employ  of  Mr. 
Jewett.  As  the  year  of  his  removal  to  Boston  was  1849,  he  had  been  just 
forty  years  a citizen  of  that  town.  After  six  years  of  service  in  Boston  he 
set  up  an  establishment  of  his  own  under  the  firm  name  of  Shepard,  Clark, 
& Co.,  which  afterward  became  Shepard,  Clark,  & Brown.  He  had  em- 
barked on  this  venture  at  an  unfortunate  time.  Two  years  later  the 
financial  panic  of  1 857  was  at  hand,  and  Shepard,  Clark,  & Brown  was  one 
of  the  houses  to  which  it  brought  disaster.  But  after  the  lapse  of  five 
years  Mr.  Shepard  started  in  business  again,  having  for  his  partner  Mr. 
William  Lee.  The  house  of  Lee  k Shepard  was  thus  founded.  Mr.  Lee 
was  already  known  in  Boston  as  a book-seller.  He  had  retired  some 
months  before  from  the  house  of  Phillips,  Sampson,  k Co.  This  house 
has  its  name  associated  with  some  of  the  foremost  literature  produced  in 
those  years  in  New  England.  Several  of  Emerson’s  volumes  bore  their 
imprint,  and  it  was  they  who  brought  out  the  early  numbers  of  the  Atlan- 
tic Monthly. 

JOHN  W.  EHNINGER,  N.A. 

Mr.  John  W.  Ehninger  was  a graduate  of  Columbia  College;  along  in 
the  forties  he  went  to  France,  studied  with  Couture,  the  master  of  William 
M.  Hunt,  and  other  artists  of  mark,  and  roved  to  Diisseldorf  and  Munich, 
and  to  Italy  as  well.  The  National  Academy  elected  him  in  1860.  He  never 
held  himself  strictly  to  one  line  of  subjects,  but  went  from  one  to  the 
other,  showing  talent  in  all,  but  never  imposing  his  individuality  on  the 
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public  as  the  maker  of  a certain  kind  of  painting.  Per- 
haps the  social  qualities  of  Ehninger  interfered  with  his 
advance ; perhaps  it  was  that  he  never  felt  the  stem  les- 
sons of  poverty.  He  was  at  one  time  an  extremely  pleasing 
figure  in  society,  a man  of  bright  manners  as  well  as  brain*, 
unencumbered  by  a wife.  When  advancing  age,  ami 
the  great  changes  which  came  over  society  in  New  York  in  the  train  of 
the  civil  war,  and  the  suddenly  made  fortunes  made  the  city  no  longer 
attractive,  Ehninger  fixed  himself  at  Saratoga. 

His  artistic  force  was  considerable,  and  showed  itself  best  in  black  and 
white,  particularly  in  crayon  portraits,  but  more  popularly  in  illustration- 
for  books.  It  cannot  be  said  that  he  will  figure  in  the  history  of  Ameri- 
can art,  but  he  had  so  many  personal  qualities  that  cause  people  enjoyment 
that  his  death  is  regretted  more  sincerely  than  the  passing  away  of  fit 
abler  men.  

CHEVALIER  HUGO  FRITSCH. 

The  world  of  New  York  w as  w ell  posted  regarding  the  gentleman  who 
died  the  other  day  at  the  house  of  I)r.  James  T.  Gibkrt  in  his  characters 
patron  of  sport,  but  hardly  realized  that  he  occupied  a rather  important 
diplomatic  position  which  brought  him  some  years  ago  the  title  of  Chen- 
lier  from  the  allied  nations  be  represented. 

Mr.  Fritsch  was  an  Austrian,  as  his  name  might  lead  one  to  suspect, 
but  more  American  than  Austrian,  because  he  came  in  1859,  at  the  age 
of  sixteen,  to  this  country,  and  has  been  here  almost  continuously  ever 
since.  As  Mr.  Theodore  Hayemkyer  married  the  daughter  of  Mr.  Pi 
Luhsy,  formerly  Consul-General  of  Austria-Hungary  in  New  York,  it  w« 
natural  that  lie  should  step  into  that  place;  and  as  the  late  Mr. Fitnsin 
was  nephew  to  Mr.  De  Lussy,  equally  natural  that  he  should  gain  the  poet 
of  Vice-Consul.  In  1882  he  married  and  took  the  consulship  on  the  re- 
tirement of  Mr.  Havemever.  His  prominence  as  & whip  and  judge  at 
horse  races  and  at  horse-shows  gave  him  constant  notice  in  the  press.  It 
was  while  acting  as  judge  of  horses  at  the  horse  show  in  Buffalo  that  be 
caught  a cold,  followed  by  a relapse  after  exertions  at  the  New  York  horse 
show,  which  developed  into  the  disease  that  carried  him  off. 
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THE  SEA  FORTUNES  OF  DICKY 
CAREW. 

The  stin  shone  so  blight  in  Portsmouth  Har- 
bor that  afternoon  that  everything  was  gold 
and  green  and  white  except  the  black  hulls  of 
the  ships  and  the  great  gray  forts,  out  of  which 
the  guns  sometimes  bellowed  warnings  to  Boney 
across  the  water.  And  right  out  in  the  golden 
light  lay  his  Majesty’s  ship  Xanti/epe , riding  state- 
lily  at  anchor,  her  taper  masts  and  graceful  spars, 
undisfigured  by  the  nearness  of  hideous  smoke- 
stacks, dipping  slightly  and  proudly  with  the 
cadence  of  the  waves.  So  clear  was  the  water 
that  the  beautiful  run  of  the  frigate,  marked  by 
the  broad  white  ribbon  around  her  dark  hull, 
was  cast  flickering  upon  the  blue  depths.  But 
all  the  beauty  and  glory  of  sunlit  harbor  and 
white-walled  town  and  sky  and  ships  was  as  black 
as  midnight  to  Dicky  Carew  when  the  dreadful 
summons  came. 

“Please,  sir,  the  Captain  wants  to  see  you  in 
his  cabin.” 

When  Dicky  stood  inside  the  cabin  facing  the 
Captain,  stern,  handsome,  and  as  neat  as  wax,  a 
sorrier-looking  object  than  Dicky  Carew  would 
have  been  hard  to  find.  His  smart,  gold-trimmed 
cap,  which  he  held  in  his  hand  and  twirled  dole- 
fully, had  a big  hole  torn  in  the  top,  his  jacket 
was  white  with  dust,  and  right  across  his  nose 
was  a large  black  smut.  Captain  Sarsfield  ex- 
amined him  carefully  from  the  top  of  his  tousled 
yellow  head  down  to  his  unblacked  shoes,  Dicky 
blushing  furiously  all  the  while. 

“ A pretty  spectacle  you  are,  Mr.  Carew,  for  an 
officer  and  a gentleman !”  For  although  Dicky 
was  only  fifteen  and  barely  five  feet  high,  he  was 
a middy  and  a gentleman. 

Dicky  said  nothing,  but  continued  to  twirl  his 
cap,  while  his  eyes  roamed  uneasily  around  the 
Captain's  orderly  cabin.  And  there,  sitting  on  a 
sofa,  with  a dolly  in  her  lap,  was  a little  dark- 
eyed girl  dressed  in  mourning,  who  was  watching 
Dicky  with  great  interest. 

“ What  have  you  been  doing,  sir,  to  get  your- 
self in  such  a mess  as  you  are  ?” 

“ C-c-cutching  cockroaches  down  in  the  hold, 
Bir,  with  Barham.” 

“ A nice  employment  for  two  young  gentlemen. 
When  I was  a midshipman  I employed  my  lei- 
sure in  studying  my  profession.” 

“ Yes,  sir.  That’s  what  all  the  officers  tell  us. 
Barham  and  I are  the  only  fellows  I ever  heard 
of  that  did  anything  but  study  their  profession.” 

Captain  Sarsfield  looked  very  hard  indeed  at 
Dicky.  Was  it  possible  that  this  dirty  and  in- 
genuous youth  was  poking  fun  at  a Post-Captain  ? 
But  could  deceit  reside  in  those  innocent  eyes  and 
that  timid,  boyish  voice?  The  Captain  was  in 
doubt. 

“ At  all  events,”  he  continued,  with  an  appall- 
ing look  at  the  smut  on  Dicky’s  sunburnt  nose, 
“your  appearance,  sir,  is  disgraceful.  I believe 
you  are  the  dirtiest  midshipman  in  his  Majesty’s 
service,  and  you  will  be  docked  of  leave  to  go 
ashore  for  the  next  eight  days.” 

The  Captain  was  about  to  deliver  Dicky  a lec- 
ture, when  an  orderly  tapped  at  the  cabin  door 
and  saluted. 

“ The  new  cutter  has  come,  sir,  and  is  about 
to  be  taken  aboard.  Will  you  come  and  take  a 
look  at  her  ?” 

The  Captain  got  up  and  went  out  without  re- 
membering to  send  Dicky  back  iuto  the  cockpit, 
where  he  belonged. 

As  Dicky  continued  to  stand,  hat  in  hand,  he 
would  certainly  have  boohooed  right  out  if  he  had 
not  been  an  officer  and  a gentleman.  Dicky, 
when  lie  remembered  that,  gulped  down  two  large 
sobs  that  rose  in  his  throat,  and  winked  his  eyes 
to  keep  the  tears  back.  Was  there  ever  another 
such  unlucky  fellow  as  he,  Dicky  Carew,  he  asked 
himself,  dismally.  There  was  Barham,  that  was 
just  as  busy  with  the  cockroaches  as  he  was,  and 
yet  Barham’s  jacket  wasn’t  dirty  nor  his  nose 
smutted,  and  if  the  Captain  had  sent  for  him  he 
would  have  turned  up  as  trig  as  the  Captain 
himself.  And  how  many  times  a week  Dicky 
was  mast-headed  for  untidiness,  and  how  often 
had  he  ridden  to  London  and  back  on  the  spank- 
er boom  for  that  same  fault,  only  Dicky  himself 
could  tell. 

While  he  was  pursuing  these  melancholy  re- 
flections the  little  girl  on  the  sofa  had  fixed  her 
dark  eyes  on  him. 

“What’s  the  matter  with  you?”  she  asked. 

“ I’m  dirty,”  answered  Dicky,  desperately.  “ I 
tub  and  scrub  as  much  as  any  of  ’em,  but  the 
Captain  can’t  see  what  I am  underneath,  and  he 
thinks  because  I’m  dirty  outside  I’m  dirty  all 
over.” 

“ The  Captain  is  my  papa,”  said  Miss  Bright 
Eves. 

“ I wish  he  was  my  papa,”  remarked  Dicky, 
sadly,  “ if  he’d  be  any  easier  on  me.” 

Girls,  as  a rule,  possessed  no  charm  for  Dicky ; 
but  this  was  such  a very  little  one — not  more  than 
ten  years  old — that  he  regarded  her  as  an  infant, 
and  rather  a pretty  one. 

“ I’m  staying  in  Portsmouth,”  she  continued, 
nursing  her  dolly  very  carefully,  “ with  my  gov- 
erness and  my  nurse.  My  mamma  is  dead.  She 
died  only  a month  ago — before  papa’s  ship  got 
here — and  I come  on  board  nearly  every  day  to 
see  my  papa.  Sometimes,  if  it  rains,  I stay  all 
night.  I have  a funny  little  bed  made  up  in  papa’s 
sleeping-cabin,  and  in  the  morning  I get  up  and 
make  his  tea  for  him.” 

That  story  about  her  mamma  went  to  Dicky’s 
heart. 

“And  my  mother  got  to  Portsmouth  this  morn- 
ing to  see  me,  and  she  hasn’t  much  money,  and 
can  only  stay  a week,  and  I can’t  go  ashore  to 
see  her  because  I didn’t  keep  my  face  clean  and 
mussed  my  jacket.” 

“ Why  didn’t  you  behave  yourself,  then  ?” 
promptly  and  severely  asked  his  young  friend. 

“ Papa  always  behaved  himself  when  he  was  a 
little  boy  like  you.” 
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This  last  very  much  incensed  Dicky. 

“Now  look  here,  young  lady,”  lie  said,  “I’m 
an  officer  and  a gentleman  ! Didn’t  you  hear 
your  father  call  me  so  just  now?  And  if  people 
in  this  ship  call  the  officers  'little  boys,’ they’ll 
get  put  iu  irons  as  likely  as  not.  As  for  the  offi- 
cers behaving  themselves  when  they  were  mid- 
shipmen, everybody  knows  they  were  angels — sea- 
angels — and  the  cockpit  was  a little  heaven.  < Mi, 
they  didn’t  catch  cockroaches — not  they  ! And  all 
the  time  they  weren’t  on  duty  they  were  studying 
or  saying  their  prayers.  And  as  for  skylarking, 
why,  they  never  heard  of  such  a thing!  I’ll  tell 
you  what — ch,  what’s  your  name?” 

“Polly,”  answered  Blight  Eyes. 

“ Well,  Polly,  it  ain’t  true  that  ‘ whom  the  gods 
love  die  young’ ; for  if  it  were,  there  wouldn't  bean 
officer  of  this  ship  alive  to-day.  Barham  and  I 
ain’t  going  to  die  young,  though.  The  gods  don’t 
love  us,  nor  the  Captain  neither.” 

“You  oughtn’t  to  talk  so  about  dying,"  an- 
swered Pollv,  gravely.  “ You  never  bad  vmir 
mamma  to  die.  Sometimes,  when  I've  staid  on 
board  all  night,  I’ve  waked  up  and  seen  papa  sit- 
ting by  me,  looking  so  strange  and  sail,  and  I 
know  he  is  thinking  about  mamma,  although  he 
says,  ‘ Go  to  sleep,  my  dear,  nothing  is  the  mat- 
ter!’ and  I can  see  the  tears  on  his  cheek  : and 
my  papa  is  a brave  sailor  too.  He  says  he  knows 
I ought  to  go  to  school,  but  lie  can’t  bear  to  part 
with  me.”  This  very  proudly. 

“I  dare  say,”  said  Dicky,  mournfully,  “ it  will 
break  my  mother’s  heart  when  she  lias  come  all 
this  long  way  to  see  me,  and  can’t  see  me.  And 
she  will  be  sure  to  think  I have  done  something 
scandalous.  I know  she  will !” 

This  worked  so  upon  Polly’s  feelings  that  she 
said, 

“ Come  here,  and  I’ll  get  some  pictures  and 
show  you.” 

“ I can’t,”  answered  Dicky.  “ I've  got  to  stand 
here  until  the  Captain  comes  back.” 

“Then  I’ll  come  to  von,”  said  Polly. 

When  the  Captain  got  back  he  found  Polly  sit- 
ting on  the  floor,  with  her  lap  full  of  pictures, 
and  Dicky  on  the  floor  too,  explaining  them  to 
her.  The  Captain  was  quite  in  the  cabin  before 
Dicky  heard  a step.  Then  he  jumped  up,  stood 
perfectly  rigid,  and  blushed  scarlet.  It  was  bad 
enough  to  be  caught  at  boyish  tricks  on  the  quar- 
ter-deck, which  had  sometimes  happened,  but  to 
be  found  playing  on  the  floor  with  a little  girl 
was  a reflection  on  his  manhood.  However,  the 
Captain  did  not  seem  very  angry.  He  only  said, 
“ You  may  go,  sir,  and  don’t  let  me  have  to  speak 
to  you  again  about  your  personal  appearance!" 
and  Dicky  fancied  be  saw  something  like  a smile 
on  Captain  Sarstield’s  face.  Dicky  said,  “Yes, 
sir,”  and  bowed  to  the  Captain,  and  then  to  the 
little  girl. 

“Good-bv,  Miss  Polly,”  said  he.  It  had  been 
“ Polly”  and  “ Dicky”  before  the  Captain  came  in. 

“Ain’t  you  going  to  give  ine  a kiss?”  asked 
Polly,  in  a surprised  voice. 

Dicky  could  get  no  redder  than  he  was,  but  his 
hair  almost  stood  on  eud,  while  he  darted  out  and 
down  the  ladder,  never  stopping  until  he  got  to 
his  own  nook  in  the  cockpit. 

“Girls  are  deuced  bothersome — damme  if  they 
ain’t,”  he  remarked  to  Barham  — these  young 
gentlemen,  in  privacy,  swearing  quite  mannishly, 
and  discussing  the  feminine  sex  with  a great  as- 
sumption of  knowingness. 

Up  in  the  cabin,  the  Captain  had  said,  “ Polly  !” 
in  a reproving  voice,  and  Pollv  had  climbed  up 
on  his  knee  and  kissed  him,  by  way  of  answer. 

“ Do  you  know,  papa,  Dicky’s  mother  is  poor. 
She  is  the  widow  of  an  officer  who  was  killed  by 
that  wicked  Boney  at  the  battle  of  the  Nile” — for 
in  those  days  Boney  was  supposed  to  command  on 
sea  as  well  as  on  land — “ and  Diekv  was  only  ten 
years  old,  and  his  mother  has  come  to  Portsmouth 
to  see  him,  and  she  can  only  stay  a week,  so 
Dicky  won’t  be  able  to  see  her.” 

“Ah,”  said  the  Captain,  stroking  his  little  daugh- 
ter’s hair. 

“ And  she  is  staying  in  a little  gray  house,  the 
next  but  one  to  the  gate  leading  into  the  great 
dock-yard.  Papa,  I would  like  to  go  to  see 
Dicky’s  mother  the  next  time  we  go  ashore,  and 
tell  her  that  Dicky  hasn’t  done  anything  very  bad 
— because  he  says  she’ll  think  he  has  been  very, 
very  naughty — and  tell  her  it’s  only  because  he  is 
so  dirty.” 

“We  will  go  this  afternoon,”  said  the  Captain  ; 
“and  perhaps  I may  let  Dicky  off  before  the 
week  is  out.” 

The  next  day,  as  Dicky  was  rather  disconso- 
lately poring  over  a book  on  seamanship,  another 
summons  came  to  the  cabin.  Dicky  was  in  per- 
fect order,  for  a wonder,  and  looked  considerably 
less  frowzy  and  blowzy  than  he  had  the  day  be- 
fore. When  he  entered  the  Captain’s  room  the 
Captain  was  at  the  table,  writing,  and  Polly,  on 
her  knees  on  the  cushioned  seat,  was  (jeering  out 
of  the  port-hole;  but  she  turned  around  when 
Dicky  entered. 

“ Mr.  Carew," said  the  Captain,  sternly,  “ I hope 
I impressed  upon  you  yesterday  the  necessity  for 
absolute  personal  neatness  in  your  attire.  The 
punishment  I gave  you,  however,  I have  concluded 
to  partially  remit.  After  to-day,  you  may  go 
ashore  when  you  can  get  leave.” 

“ Thank  you,  sir,”  replied  Dicky,  blushing  with 
pleasure  ; “anil — and — Captain  Sarsfield,  I’m  not 
— as  dirty  as  I look.” 

“ I am  glad  to  hear  it,  sir,”  responded  Captain 
Sarsfield,  gravely.  “ Good-afternoon.” 

Still  Dicky  lingered.  He  wanted  to  sav  a word 
to  Polly,  but  be  couldn’t  do  it,  with  the  Captain’s 
grave  eyes  fixed  on  him.  So  he  only  hung  about 
for  a moment,  then  said,  “ Good-by,  Miss  Polly,” 
and  vanished. 

Dicky’s  mother  was  delighted  to  see  him  next 
day,  and  Dicky  gave  her  such  a bear-hug,  as  he 
sometimes  did  Barham,  that  his  mother  shrieked, 
while  she  laughed  and  covered  his  face  with 

kisses. 

“And,  Diekv,  such  a dear  little  girl, all  dressed 


in  black,  came  here  yesterday  with  her  nurse 
She  was  little  Pnliy  Sarslield,  the  Captain's  (laugh 
ter,  and  she  told  me  why  you  couldn't  conn 
ashore,  aiul  that  the  Captain,  hearing  I was  here 
had  concluded  to  remit  your  punishment.  I knew 
mv  dear  boy  wasn't  punished  lor  insubordination 
or  swearing,  or  gambling.  If  1 thought  that  pos 
si'ble,  it  would  break  your  mother’s  heart." 

Diekv  felt  rather  uncomfortable  at  his  mother’s 
supreme  confidence  in  him,  ami  was  glad  she 
didn’t  know  even  tiling  that  went  on  among  the 
young  gentlemen  in  the  cockpit. 

“And  Polly  is  a jolly  little  thing,"  remarked 
Diekv.  “Nothing  but  a baby,  though." 

“Pollv  will  be  a young  ladv  by  the  time  you 
are  a man,"  answered  ids  mother,  who  did  not 
take  Dicky's  assumption  of  manliness  seriously. 

“Oh,  pshaw  !”  remarked  Dicky,  with  a blush. 


II. 

In  those  days,  when  England  was  at  war  with 
France  and  half  of  Europe,  promotion  was  some- 
times rapid;  and  when  Diekv  had  not  got,  very 
far  in  his  twenties  he  had  been  gazetted  three 
times,  and  actually  commanded  a little  eighteen 
gun  brig,  that  carried  as  much  manliness  ami  cour- 
age as  anything  afloat.  Dicky  walked  the  deck  of 
his  little  vessel,  the  Hornet,  as  promllv  as  Captain 
Sarsfield  walked  his  splendid  quarter-deck  on  bis 
new  seventy-foiir-gun  frigate — the  Iniioietptolele , 
finer  even  than  the  old  X<n<l <///»■.  And  Dicky 
had  developed  into  a model  of  sailor-aml-ollieer- 
like  neatness,  and  kept,  bis  ship  as  clean  as  a 
lady's  boudoir.  And  one  bright  day  the  Hornet 
came  sailing  into  Portsmouth  Harbor,  her  sails 
and  rigging  roughlv  patched  where  the  shot  bad 
torn  through,  with  hole'  covered  with  bright  new 
planking  iu  her  black  sides,  with  four  of  la  r guns 
shattered  at  their  muzzles,  but  bravelv  towing  a 
French  sloop  of  war  almost  twice  as  big  as  the 
little  Hornet.  The  Frenchman,  too,  could  barely 
keep  afloat,  but  he  had  ten  good  guns  that  Dicky 
bad  brought  home  in  place  of  the  four  he  bad 
lost.  And  Diekv,  seeing  the  great,  big,  splendid 
Jiol/fiHtpln/ilr  anchored  in  the  harbor,  stood  boldly 
in  and  dropped  bis  am-lmr  just  a-tern  of  her. 
Dicky  knew  well  enough  w ho  commanded  tile  In- 

ttntel/etelfeh-. 

Oil,  what  shouting  and  hurrahing  there  was 
when  the  people  in  the  ships  and  lliu-c  on  shore 
made  out  the  little  Horn  it  ' And  what  dipping 
of  Hags  and  waving  of  caps  and  cheering  when 
the  little  vessel  had  come  to  anchor!  And  then, 
when  Dicky,  in  a very  small  ami  sliabhv  gig,  with 
only  eight  men  at  the  oars,  and  some  of  them  with 
their  heads  or  their  legs  bound  up,  was  rowed  to 
the  Admiral's  ship,  there  was  more  cheering  and 
shouting;  w hich  made  Dicky’s  heart  swell. 

That  very  afternoon,  by  the  time  Dicky  had  got 
back  on  board  the  Hornet , a gig  vei-y  unlike  the 
Hornet's  gig  put  off  from  the  big  frigate,  and 
presently  Captain  Sarsfield  clambered  lip  the  side, 
and  Dicky,  looking  very  red  and  pleased,  holding 
his  cap  iu  his  hand  very  much  as  he  bad  done 
when  Captain  Sarslield  sent  for  him  to  scold  him 
about  his  untidiness  and  general  naughtiness,  re- 
ceived the  Captain  at  the  gangway. 

“ Let  me  congratulate  you,"  said  Captain  Sars- 
field, shaking  his  hand  warmly.  “ What  a troun- 
cing you  gave  the  mounseers  to  be  sure!  llow 
you  managed  to  keep  afloat  I can’t  see.” 

“ We  are  badly  knocked  to  pieces,”  answered 
Diekv.  “and  on  that  account  1 lmpe  you  will 
excuse  the  appearance  of  things.  The  ship  isn’t 
as  clean  as  I’d  like  her  to  be.” 

The  Hornet  was,  though,  as  clean  as  hands 
could  make  her,  her  brass-work  shining  and  her 
deck  snow-white,  although  some  of  her  spars 
were  in  splinters,  and  things  generally  broken 
up.  As  for  Dicky,  he  looked  as  if  he  had  been 
parboiled  and  sand-papered  and  tlie.fi  h'uhg  out  to 
drv,  so  clean  was  he  ; and  he  had  the  air  of  having 
just  stepped  out  of  a bandbox.  Captain  Sars- 
field grinned  at  Dicky. 

“ You  are  certainly  cleaner  than  you  used  to 
be,”  said  he. 

The  Captain  had  to  hear  all  about  the  fight  off 
Cherbourg,  where  Dicky  sailed  in  under  the  very 
guns  of  the  forts,  and  made  the  Frenchman 
come  out  to  fight,  when,  by  sheer  good  seaman- 
ship, he  kept  on  the  port  side  of  him,  silenced  his 
guns  on  that  side,  and  stuck  so  close  that  the 
Frenchman  could  not  shake  him  off,  and  then 
dashing  right  into  him,  although  fearfully  knocked 
to  pieces,  as  Dicky  said,  grappled  him  and  hoarded 
him,  while  the  starboard  guns,  although  manned 
and  shotted,  never  fired  a round.  Both  the  French- 
man and  Diekv  were  too  far  gone  to  carry  the 
prisoners  hack  to  Portsmouth.  These  had  been 
transferred  to  another  vessel,  but  Dicky  had  the 
Frenchman’s  captain  and  her  ensigns  and  ten 
guns,  which  was  good  for  Dicky. 

Dicky  was  dying  to  ask  Captain  Sarsfield 
about  Polly ; but  although  lie  bad  been  gazetted 
three  times  lie  was  so  afraid  of  the  Captain 
that  lie  could  not  get  it  out  to  save  his  life  until 
just  as  Captain  Sarsfield  was  leaving. 

“And — how — how  is  Miss  Pollv  ?’’  asked  Dicky, 
iu  a quavering  voice,  blushing  furiously. 

“ Very  well,”  answered  the  Captain,  “ and  at 
present  (laying  me  a little  visit.  When  you  come 
to  dinner  to-morrow  you  will  see  her.  She  is 
quite  it  young  lady — sixteen  her  last  birthday.” 
Young  ladies  grew  up  earlier  then,  and  sixteen 
was  considered  quite  old.  So  Dicky  went,  and 
found  Polly  a grown-up  young  lady,  with  full 
muslin  skirts  down  to  her  heels,  a short-waisted 
bodice  belted  just  under  her  arms,  and  a large 
poke-bonnet.  Diekv  was  very  shv,  but  Polly  was 
not,  and  rallied  him  unmercifully,  even  cruelly  al- 
luding to  the  smut  on  fits  nose,  which  she  had  re- 
membered  all  those  years.  And  then  she  told 
him  she  knew  his  mother,  and  often  went  to  see 
her,  which  Dicky  knew  before. 

Things  were  very  pleasant  about  that  time  to 
Dicky;  but  then  the  war  closed  soon  after,  much 
to  Dicky’s  disgust,  who  had  wild  dreams  of  com- 
manding a fifty-gun  sloop  of  war  at  least  before 
Boney  was  finally  done  for;  and  Dicky  saw,  dis- 


consolately enough,  that  he  was  well  off  tn 
got  tile  little  Hornet , and  that  he  would  not 
anything  better  for  a long  while. 

Meanwhile,  Dicky  had  been  making  bar 
the  sun  shone,  and  a day  had  coine  when  he 
on  board  the  Indotn/ttaUe  to  ask  Captain  ,vir. 
field  a very  important  question  indeed— a i,;,; 
was  whether  Polly  and  himself  could  get  r,../ 
ried.  Dicky  was  terribly  frightened,  hut  man 
aged  to  appear  tolerably  self-possessed  as  ... 
iu  Captain  Sarstield’s  cabin,  although  he  ,i 
not  help  twiddling  his  cap  desperately  under  t;,, 
table.  The  Captain  was  as  grave  and  stem  a, 
ever,  and  gave  Dicky  no  manner  of  help  why.-.  i, 
was  blundering  and  floundering  about,  trying  m 
tell  the  Captain  how  much  he  loved  Poll,, 
though  it  was  perfectly  plain  that  Captain  Sir- 
field,  or  anvltody  with  half  an  eve,  for  th.i- 
mailer,  must  have  known  directly  what 
Dicky. 

Then  Diekv  told  the  Captain  that  he  , 
snug  sum  of  prize-money  put  by,  which  dn,:  • 
be  Polly's,  and  the  Captain  hud  said  that  f\. 
was  not  quite  dowerless,  ami  the  whole 
was  arranged.  Captain  Sarsfield  shaking  hjfKi . 
hand  formally,  ami  wishihg  the  voting  o- 
miglil  be  as  happy  as  lie  ami  Polly's  mother  - 
been,  long  years  ago.  And  for  u wonder, 
tain  Sarsfield  appeared  to  think  that  per ■ 
Polly  and  Dicky  might  have  somethii;;  ., 
to  each  other,  and  considerately  stalked  up  y 
dow  n the  quarter-deck  for  a full  hour,  while -i. 
young  ones  had  a rapturous  interview  n.  u. 
cabin.  When  Dicky  got  back  to  the  H-met.  ■ 
sent  for  Barham,  who  was  his  First  Lieut- 1. 1- 1, 
ami  they  hugged  each  other  and  danced 
iu  the  cabin  very  much  as  they  hail  none  Sc  •• 
they  found  amusement  in  catching  cockn,.  - 
iu  the  old  Xanteppe. 

Polly  and  Dicky  were  to  he  married  it,  t 
spring.  Dicky  was  cruising  about  the  K ..  • 
Channel,  getting  into  Portsmouth  for  a few 
every  mouth,  where  the  Jin/om/itnbte  wa<  !j  • 
awaiting  her  turn  to  l>e  overhauled  and  rep.i. 
lor  she  loo  had  got  a shot  or  two  from  ii 
before  he  got  away  to  Elba. 

One  1 wight  day  in  spring,  as  bright  as  the  nr.  •••■ 
which  Dicky  first  met  Doily,  I he  Hornet  wa--: 
ing  into  Portsmouth.  There  was  a -par  ; 
breeze  from  the  sea,  that  tossed  the  wl.it-  ■ - 
high,  and  the  little  Hornet  was  staggering  e.  ••  ; 
under  all  the  sail  she  could  carry.  N w.  ,, 
though  French  ships  had  begun  to  appear  a: 
in  English  ports  by  that  time,  they  were  m;  • 
unusual;  so  Dicky,  who  was  on  the  bridge 
Hornet , was  rather  surprised  to  see  a big  F.-:. 
f ligate,  the  Ahrstr,  sailing  slowly  out  of  the  :■  ••• 
harlior.  She  was  a fine  ship,  but  she  wa-  -a  •; 
like  a hay-tack,  one  mile  ahead  and  three  r.  - 
to  leeward.  The  passage  into  the  haris.r  "I 
Portsmouth  is  narrow — not  more  than  fdir 
live  hundred  yards  across — and  apparent!' 
Alnstt  would  take  all  the  room  there  was. .,  : 
considerably  more  if  she  could  get  it,  to  c-i- 
out,  and  leave  none  at  all  for  the  little  //ere' 
but  Dicky  wasn’t  afraid  of  that.  When  it  cate 
to  navigating  a ship  in  a light  place,  young  'Y 
lain  Carew  was  a match  for  any  man  who-e:  : 
the  seas;  hut  he  was  also  a very  court  coin  < e 
tain,  and  was  particular  on  meeting  a F t 
ship  iu  English  waters  that  the  salute  shiv.::  :■ 
promptly  returned — a thing  the  quarternu-v- 
in  those  davs  sometimes  lagged  about,  hilt > • 
on  the  Hornet  when  Captain  Carew  comma:  . : 
her.  So  the  quartermaster  stood  ready,  wit:  • 
hand  on  the  lanyard,  to  dip  the  flag  at  the 
instant  the  A l rude  should  salute. 

But  Ato tie  seemed  in  no  hurry  to  show  hi 

manners.  The  fresh  breeze  that  flapped  her  ■!.• 
set  sails  kept  most  of  her  people  busy,  the  sai  - -r- 
climbing  over  the  rigging  with  more  chain-:’ -' 
and  noise  than  Captain  Carew  would  haveaii"*"' 
on  his  ship  in  a month.  From  the  way  the  -1 
resti  was  lurching  about,  it  began  to  look  v.t. 
doubtful  if  the  little  Hornet  could  pass  in  in  i'" 
narrow  passage  to  the  harlior,  where  it  *:i' 
plain  they  would  meet;  but  Dicky  Carew  luir 
notion  of  shortening  sail  and  hanging  awr.i 
outside  until  the  Frenchman  had  got  out.  S'  :> 
contrast  to  the  great  lumbering  Alrede,  the  1'"  ■ 
Hornet  came  dashing  on,  without  tacking,  mak:  : 
about  two  miles  to  the  Alveste's  one,  and 
course  as  straight  as  the  crow  flies.  The  Fm  " 
Captain,  w ho  was  also  on  his  bridge,  sa*  t*IJt 
the  Hornet  had  no  mind  to  stand  out  of  hi- 
hut  he  laughed  as  he  looked  at  his  own  hi;  h 
and  towering  masts,  and  saw  the  little 
w hose  mainmast  w as  no  higher  than  thc.P"v’" 
lower  spars.  And  the  French  ensign  flew  st> ' 
ilv,  and  there  was  no  quartermaster  in  sigut  m 
dip  it. 

Now  Diekv  could  stand  the  Aleeste's  had  "a- 
inanship,  but  it  didn't  suit  him  to  take  the  A 
eeste's  snub,  and  then  sit  down  and  write  to  tit-' 
Admiralty  and  complain  about  it.  He  had  l>on 
used  to  teaching  Frenchmen  to  behave  ipf 
selves,  and  lie  meant  to  do  s tf  now. 

“ Barham,”  said  lie  to  his  First  Lieutenr.i f. 
“ the  rascals  don’t  mean  to  salute.” 

“ Keport  ’em  to  the  Admiralty  as  soon  a? 
come  to  anchor,”  responded  Barham. 

“ Wouldn’t  it  be  better  to  smash  his  cahr.- 
w indows,  and  splinter  one  of  his  starboard  town 
— eli  ?” 

“ Decidedly  better,”  said  Barham,  whose  blu'd 
was  up  too.  “ With  sueli  a lot  of  ploughmen  nirj 
haymakers  as  they’ve  got  up  aloft,  it  will  go  ha™ 
if  the  Hornet* can’t  scrape  some  of  the  pah'1 
his  sides.” 


By  this  time  the  French  Captain  saw  what  »'*= 
coming.  The  Hornet  was  skimming  along,  ft  ":-1* 
ing  up  beautifully  to«tlie  breeze,  and  appai  >t|!.j 
making  straight  for  the  Aleeste.  In  two  mining 
more  she  was  right  on  liis  starboard  quarter. ai  ' 
the  French  sailors  began  to  yell.  Barham  hai 
taken  the  wheel,  and  kept  his  eve  on  tap1*1111 
Carew,  when,  as  Dicky  waved  hi'  hand,  Barham 
threw  up  the  helm,  ami  the  liltle  Hornet  scrape' 
so  close  to  the  AU-este  that  the  quartermaster, 
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taking  up  a boat-hook,  jammed  it  through  the 
Alceste's  cabin  windows,  bawling, 

•‘Take  that  for  yer  manners,  ye  ornsightly  lub- 
bers !” 

And  then  there  was  a crash — a boat  on  the 
A Iceste’s  starboard  was  gone,  and  as  the  big  frig- 
ate lurched  across  the  yard  of  blue  water  between 
them,  the  little  Hornet's  tight,  stanch  masts 
struck  the  Alceste's  lower  spars,  that  were  only 
half  secured,  and  tore  through  the  rigging  as  if  it 
were  a cobweb.  In  another  minute  the  Hornet 
had  danced  off,  her  men  cheering  and  jeering, 
while  the  French  Captain  fairly  danced  with 
rage,  and  shook  his  fist  at  Captain  Carew,  who 
raised  his  cap,  and  bowed  and  smiled  politely. 

Of  course  it  was  very  wrong,  and  Captain 
Carew  knew  it,  particularly  when  he  saw  the  Al- 
ces/e  deliberately  put  about  to  return  to  Ports- 
mouth. Dicky  began  to  have  dreadful  visions  of 
being  obliged  to  go  on  the  Alcerte  in  full  uniform, 
and  make  an  apology  to  the  French  Captain,  than 
which  he  would  much  rather  have  had  nn  arm 
cut  off. 

But  all  this  was  forgotten  when  Dicky  caught 
sight  of  the  Indomptable,  for  Polly  was  still  in 
Portsmouth,  and  not  many  days  passed  without 
the  Captain’s  daughter  coming  on  board  the  big 
frigate  with  her  father  for  an  hour  or  two.  Polly 
loved  the  Indomptable,  as  she  had  done  the  old 
Xantippe,  and  was  quite  as  much  at  home  on 
her,  although  she  no  longer  had  a little  bed  in 
her  father's  cabin.  Captain  Sarsfield  looked  very 
serious  when  Dicky  told  him  about  it,  and  things 
generally  began  to  look  grave  when  the  French 
Ambassador  came  down  to  Portsmouth  and  looked 
at  the  Alctsle,  and  then  took  the  French  Captain 
back  to  London  with  him.  And  in  a very  little 
time  indeed  came  the  order  for  a court-martial, 
and  young  Captain  Carew  was  ordered  to  turn 
his  ship  over  to  his  First  Lieutenant,  and  consider 
himself  under  arrest.  What  a stir  it  made ! And 
the  people  all  said,  “If  they  break  him  for  crip- 
pling a ship  twice  his  size,  without  getting  a 
scratch,  they  will  have  hard  work  finding  another 
Captain  who  can  do  it ; and  if  every  man  resented 
an  affront  to  the  British  ensign  like  that,  why, 
it  never  would  be  safe  to  affront  it.” 

The  Captains,  sitting  stern  and  solemn  around 
the  table  in  the  Admiral’s  cabin,  heard  the  whole 
story.  In  vain  they  tried  to  bring  out  that  acci- 
dent had  something  to  do  with  it ; but  Dicky, 
cool  and  calm,  declared  openly  that  he  had  done 
it  on  purpose,  and  would  do  it  again,  to  any  man 
that  did  not  salute  the  ensign  flying  on  his  Maj- 
esty’s ship  Hornet — if  he  could. 

After  a while  Dicky  came  out,  looking  very 
white.  He  went  on  board  the  Indomptable , and 
was  shown  to  the  Captain’s  cabin. 

“Captain  Sarsfield”  he  said  “I  a ma  ruined 
man.  I have  been  dismissed  the  service  of  my 
country.  I came  to  say  that  although  I am  not 
conscious  of  having  done  anything  to  disgrace 
mv  name,  I can  no  longer  ask  your  daughter  to 
accept  it.” 

Captain  Sarsfield  too  was  pale.  He  loved  Dicky, 
but  he  could  not  bring  himself  to  give  Polly  to  a 
cashiered  officer,  and  he  said  so.  But  just  then 
Polly  herself  appeared,  and  marching  up  to  Dicky, 
with  blazing  eyes,  she  put  her  hand  on  his  arm. 

“ But  I want  to  marry  him,  and  I will!"  she 
said.  “ He  is  the  best  sailor  in  the  British  navy, 
and  if  they  cashier  him  because  he  can  do  what 
hardly  anybody  else  can  do,  very  well.  Papa, 

I shall  marry  him.” 

Captain  Sarsfield  rubbed  his  eyes  to  see  if  he 
were  awake  or  dreaming.  Was  this  his  quiet, 
gentle  Polly?  As  for  Dicky,  his  heart  swelled, 
but  he  removed  her  hand  gently  from  his  arm. 

“No,  Polly,”  he  said ; “your  father  is  right.  I 
could  not  bring  you  down  to  be  the  wife  of  a 
man  counted  unfit  to  serve  his  king  and  his 
country." 

“ But  I am  not  afraid  of  being  poor,”  said  Pol- 
ly, with  tears  in  her  eyes. 

“ It  is  not  that,  ray  dear,”  answered  Dicky,  in 
a husky  voice.  “ It  is  because  I am  broken — 
don’t  you  see?  I shall  have  to  take  off  the  uni- 
form that  I had  hoped  to  wear  as  long  as  I lived. 
I shall  have  to  either  live  in  my  own  country  as 
a discredited  man,  or  curry  my  discredit  with  me 
to  another  country  ; no,  Polly — ” 

“ But  I say  I will !"  answered  Polly,  fiercely. 

“Good-by,”  said  Dicky,  taking  her  hand. 
“ You  are  too  generous ; it  would  be  cruel  to 
take  advantage  of  you,  dear  Polly.” 

The  Captain  had  been  standing  there  all  the 
time.  Both  Dicky  and  Polly  had  forgotten  him 
until  he  spoke. 

“ Now,  Pollv,”  said  he,  firmly,  “ this  must  stop. 
Carew  is  right.” 

“Well,  then,”  said  Polly,  standing  up  very 
straight  and  bold,  “ ho  may  refuse  to  marry  me 
now ; but  I mean  to  let  him  know  once  a year 
that  I am  ready  and  waiting  for  him,  until — un- 
til he  finds  somebody  else.” 

“ There's  no  danger  of  that,”  said  Dicky,  kiss- 
ing her  hand  ; “ but  you  and  I can  never  be  mar- 
ried now,  Polly.” 

Diekv  did  not  go  back  to  the  Hornet , but  went 
ashore  and  to  an  inn,  where,  calling  for  a private 
room,  he  sat  and  tried  to  look  the  thing  in  the 
face  like  a man  ; but  he  couldn't.  His  profes- 
sion gone,  his  mother’s  heart  broken,  separated 
front  Polly,  no  longer  Captain  Carew,  command- 
ing his  Majesty’s  ship  Hornet , hut  plain  Dicky 
Carew,  commanding  nothing  at  all. 

Oh,  poor  Dicky!  How  much  easier  would  it 
have  been  to  be  killed  in  those  sea-fights  with 
Bonev’s  ships!  What  was  he  to  do?  All  night 
long  Dicky  sat  up  and  walked  the  floor,  and 
when  day  broke  he  was  so  haggard  and  misera- 
ble that  he  was  ashamed  to  show  himself.  All 
day  he  sat  in  his  little  room ; lie  would  wait  un- 
til nightfall  before  he  took  the  coach  for  London. 
Disgraced  men  ought  to  hide  themselves  from 
the  light  of  day.  Toward  evening,  just  as  he 
was  preparing  to  go  out,  a furious  knocking  came 
at  his  door.  Dicky  opened  it,  and  there  stood 
a functionary  all  in  scarlet  and  gold — a king’s 


messenger,  so  Dicky  knew.  The  messenger,  mak- 
ing a low  bow,  handed  a packet  to  Dicky.  “ I 
was  directed  to  deliver  this  into  Mr.  Carew’s  own 
hands,”  he  said. 

Dicky  winced.  It  was  the  first  time  that  he 
had  been  called  “ Mr.  Carew." 

Dicky  broke  the  big  red  seal,  and  found  two 
documents  enclosed.  One  was  a letter  from  the 
Admiralty,  and  this  is  what  it  said  : 

“ Hichard  Carew , Esq.  : 

“ Sin,— I am  directed  by  the  Lords  of  the  Admiralty 
to  inform  yon  that  the  sentence  of  the  late  court-mar- 
tial. finding  yon  gniltv  of  wilfully  running  into  the 
French  frigate  Alreste,  coming  out  of  Portsmouth  Har- 
bor, on  the  25th  of  March,  has  been  submitted  to  his 
Majesty  in  council,  aud  the  decision  of  the  court— vi/.., 
that  you  be  deprived  of  your  commission  as  com- 
mander—has  beeu  approved  by  his  Majesty,  without 


The  last  tie-up  of  the  surface  roads,  in  June, 
1886,  was  a disastrous  one,  and  it  made  the  men 
averse  to  trying  another,  though  for  some  time 
past  they  have  been  at  odds  with  the  companies 
on  the  question  of  organized  representation.  The 
strike  of  the  Atlantic  Avenue  Railroad  employes 
in  Brooklyn  January  25th,  on  at  first  quite  differ- 
ent grounds  of  complaint,  precipitated  the  issue. 
On  Tuesday  morning,  the  29th  of  January,  eigh- 
teen car  lines  stopped  operations  in  this  city,  and 
about  6000  men  stepped  out  of  their  positions  in 
support  of  the  demand  of  the  labor  organization 
that  representatives  of  the  unions  be  recognized 
by  the  managers  of  the  companies.  The  Atlantic 
Avenue  Railroad  system  comprises  eight  lines, 
and  the  number  of  men  on  strike  was  786. 

The  gist-  of  the  double  dispute  is  as  follows : 
The  street  railroad  men  in  New  York  city  de- 
mand *2  25  a day  for  “ten  hours  of  work  to 
be  performed  in  twelve” — an  expression  which 
means  that  the  time  in  which  the  cars  shall  be 
in  motion  shall  be  ten  hours,  and  that  the  two 
hours  over  shall  be  counted  in  for  waits,  meals, 
and  taking  the  car  and  its  horses  to  the  stable. 
But  the  principal  grievance  is  that  the  compa- 
nies refuse  to  recognize  the  committees  of  the 
Knights  of  Labor  as  mediators  between  them- 
selves and  the  men ; they  will  deal  with  the  men 
directly  or  not  at  all.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
demand  in  Brooklyn  of  the  strikers  is  for  $2  a 
day  for  ten  hours’  «ork  to  be  performed  in  twelve 
— a demand  which  has  been  acceded  to  by  every 
surface  road  in  the  city  except  those  of  the  At- 
lantic Avenue  Company,  of  which  Mr.  Richard- 
so.n  is  the  president.  That  company  offers  to 
compute  pay  by  trips  and  parts  of  trips  in  such 
a way  as  to  give  $1  71  for  ten  and  about  $2  for 
twelve  actual  hours.  Since  the  trouble  began,  the 
company  has  expressed  its  willingness  to  renew  the 
contract  which  was  in  operation  last  year  and  the 
year  before.  The  rejoinder  of  the  men  to  this 
offer  is  that  the  company  did  not  make  it  while 
negotiations  were  under  way,  and  that  the  contract 
was  construed  by  the  Atlantic  Avenue  Company 
in  practice  differently  from  what  it  was  by  the 
other  companies  during  the  last  two  years,  with 
results  adverse  to  the  employes.  In  New  Y ork  the 
companies  which  have  been  tied  up  have,  through 
their  presidents,  unitedly  resolved  to  refuse  to 
treat  with  the  Knights’  organization.  In  Brook- 
lyn, at  the  last  session  there  of  the  State  Board 
of  Arbitration  on  Monday,  the  28th,  the  Atlantic 
Avenue  Company,  by  General  Tiucy,  its  counsel, 
and  W.  J.  Richardson,  its  secretary,  said  it  would 
confer  with  representatives  of  its  former  employ  6s, 
chosen  directly  by  them,  but  not  with  the  Execu- 
tive Committee  of  the  Knights.  This  places  the 
Atlantic  Avenue  Company  in  line  with  the  policy 
of  the  tied-up  companies  in  New  York,  and  on  a 
different  line  from  that  of  the  other  companies 
of  Brooklyn. 

On  Wednesday  some  rough  barricades  were 
the  chief  feature  of  the  street  fighting  in  New 
York,  with  more  than  ordinarily  stubborn  resist- 
ance on  the  Belt  Line,  but  nevertheless  five  tied- 
up  lines  ran  sixty  cars  through  by  day.  On 
Thursday  many  cars  ran  in  New  York,  and  there 
were  few  signs  of  trouble  except  at  the  Belt  Line 
stables.  The  first  car  over  the  Broadway  road 
since  the  beginning  of  the  strike  was  sent  out  at 
ten  o’clock  on  Thursday  morning,  and  was  soon 
followed  by  several  others,  little  interference  be- 
ing offered.  The  drivers  and  conductors  of  the 
cars  were  all  green  hands,  and  after  these  suc- 
cessful trips  the  applicants  for  work  at  the  office 
grew  very  numerous,  and  many  men  were  em- 
ployed. Cars  were  also  run  over  the  Sixtlr  Ave- 
nue and  the  Grand  Street  and  Cross-town  lines. 

In  Brooklyn,  where  the  tension  between  the 
company  and  its  employes  has  been  very  bitter, 
no  attempt  was  made  to  run  a car  until  Thursday 
morning,  January  31st,  when  two  trips  were  run, 
with  little  interference,  on  the  Atlantic  Avenue 


regardin';  the  provocation  yon  were  under,  or  the 
great  skill,  during,  and  capable  seamanship  you  dis- 
played on  the  occasion.  But  his  Majesty  herewith 
encloses  you  a commission  under  the  royal  seal  as 
uost-captuin,  and  directs  you  to  lake  command  of  his 
Majesty's  ship  Hornet,  now  lying  in  Portsmouth  Har- 
bor; and  may  all  impudent  Frenchmen  be  served  like 
the  AlcesU,  ns  loug  as  British  hearts  of  oak  eudure !” 

And  then  followed  signatures  and  seals.  But 
Dicky  could  read  no  more ; and  although  he  was 
as  brave  a fellow  as  ever  stepped,  he  fell  down 
on  his  knees  and  cried  like  a woman  or  a baby. 

Within  a month  Dicky  and  Polly  were  mar- 
ried. The  day  was  beautiful  and  bright,  and  the 
little  Hornet  was  dressed  with  bunting  from  rail 
to  main-truck,  and  the  wedding  bells  clashed  so 
merrily  that  they  were  heard  half  across  the  wa- 
ter to  Cherbourg.  M.  Elliot  Ska  well. 


Line  as  far  as  the  Bridge  and  back  to  the  stables. 
But  the  various  stubles  of  the  company  have 
been  all  along  in  a state  of  siege.  Crowds  of 
people,  of  which  the  strikers  themselves  formed 
but  a small  proportion,  were  collected  aroumLthe 
approaches  to  the  stables  all  day  long  and  well 
on  in  the  night,  and  it  looked  as  if  a riot  would 
have  resulted  on  the  first  attempt  to  send  out  a 
car.'  So  perfect  was  the  siege  kept  uji  that  it 
was  found  almost  impossible  for  the  company  to 
provision  the  men  employed  to  guard  the  stables 
and  care  for  the  horses.  On  Monday  nfternoon 
the  company  conveyed  ten  men  to  the  Fifth  Ave- 
nue stables  under  an  imposing  police  escort. 
They  succeeded  in  getting  through  after  a hot 
fight,  which  has  been  so  far  the  only  serious  con- 
flict in  Brooklyn  between  the  police  and  the  mob. 


J10W  THE  POLICE  HANDLE  A 
STRIKE. 

When  the  disorder  of  the  great  car-drivers’ 
strike  was  at  its  most  riotous  pitch,  and  clubs 
were  flying  through  the  air  in  a dozen  places  in 
the  city,  Superintendent  Mcrray  sat  in  his  cozy 
office  at  Police  Head-quarters,  and  smiled  plea- 
santly when  asked  about  the  extra  duty  and 
fatigue  which  as  a matter  of  course  must  de- 
volve upon  the  police  in  times  of  riot. 

“ My  dear  sir,”  he  said,  in  his  peculiar  soft 
voice,  and  with  his  usual  easy,  deliberate  manner, 
“this  strike  could  go  on  for  six  months  without 
occasioning  a single  minute  of  extra  duty  on  one 
member  of  the  force  excepting  the  Superintend- 
ent and  the  Inspectors,  it  is  the  common  im- 
pression, I know,  that  the  men  are  on  duty  night 
and  day,  and  have  to  be  in  constant  readiness  at 
the  stations ; but  that  is  all  a mistake.  A very 
simple  arrangement  of  my  own  invention  has 
done  away  with  all  necessity  for  such  severe  ser- 
vice. Of  course  there  is  no  rest  to  speak  of  for 
me  or  my  Inspectors.  I have  been  on  duty  since 
four  o’clock  Tuesday  morning,  with  only  four 
hours’  sleep,  and  have  all  my  meals  brought  here. 
The  Inspectors  have  equally  long  hours.  We 
are  practically  on  duty  twenty-four  hours  a day. 
Some  of  the  captains  have,  of  course,  extra  re- 
sponsibility, but  those  in  whose  precincts  there  is 
no  trouble  go  on  just  the  same  as  if  there  were 
no  disturbance  in  the  city." 

“ But  how  have  you  arranged  it  so  well  for  the 
men  ?” 

“ To  understand  it  you  must  know  how  the  po- 
lice force  is  organized.  It  is  equally  divided  into 
two  platoons  nnd  four  sections,  the  first  and  sec- 
ond sections  forming  one  platoon  and  the  third 
and  fourth  sections  the  other.  One  platoon  is  off 
duty  ordinarily  each  day,  every  man  getting  every 
other  day  to  himself,  but  taking  one-half  of  each 
night  on  duty,  either  from  six  o’clock  till  twelve 
or  from  twelve  o’clock  till  six.  Now  at  the  time 
of  the  last  long  strike  it  became  a question  with 
me  how  to  do  all  the  necessary  work  without 
breaking  my  men  down  physically.  After  study- 
ing the  thing  carefully  I decided  to  put  one  pla- 
toon on  the  extra  work  and  the  other  on  regular 
work,  so,  as  it  is  now,  the  men  who  are  attending 
to  the  strike  are  on  duty  every  day,  but  nre  held 
in  reserve  at  the  station-houses  every  night.  They 
really  have  less  to  do  than  if  there  were  no  strike. 
Of  course  that  is  because  the  companies  nre  not 
trying  at  present  to  run  night  cars.  There  are 
2500  patrolmen  on  the  force,  so  I have  1250  men 
to  cover  all  important  points  with.” 

“ What  plan  do  you  follow  in  the  distribution  ?” 

“ Each  Inspector  makes  his  head-quarters  at 
some  place  where  trouble  is  to  be  expected. 
Byrnes  is  at  Grand  Street  and  the  East  River, 
Conlin  is  at  One-hundred-and-twenty-sixth  Street 
and  Third  Avenue,  Steers  is  at  Broadway  and 
Fifty-first  Street,  and  Williams  is  at  the  Sixth 
Avenue  car  stables  at  Forty-fifth  Street.  Euch 


has  a large  force  at  hand,  and  a considerable  re- 
serve is  held  here,  so  that  I may  send  to  any  point 
where  help  may  be  needed.” 

This  somewhat  dry  detailed  statement  is  of  the 
utmost  interest  as  showing  the  clock-like  preci- 
sion attained  by  the  New  York  police  force,  and 
will  indicate  some  of  the  reasons  why  cars  were 
run  in  this  city  as  often  as  the  companies  could 
man  them  and  send  them  out,  despite  the  deter- 
mined opposition  of  a mob  of  strikers  and  their 
sympathizers. 

One  of  the  strongest  of  Dickens’s  pen-pictures 
is  his  description  of  tlie  majesty  of  Law,  person- 
ified in  a single  slender  policeman  overawing  the 
most  desperate  criminals  in  their  most  secret 
haunts.  It  would  need  the  pen  of  a Dickens 
to  fitly  describe  the  tremendous  superiority  of  the 
stalwart  bluecoats  of  New  York  to  any  mob  they 
have  ever  yet  encountered.  It  has  never  yet  oc- 
curred that  the  angriest  crowd  has  failed  to  scat- 
ter promptly  before  the  onslaught  of  a squad  of 
these  men,  armed  as  they  are  with  clubs  and  re- 
volvers, and  the  wonderful  moral  influence  of 
legal  authority. 

“ Have  the  men  any  special  instructions  gov- 
erning their  use  of  weapons  in  such  emergencies 
as  this  ?”  was  asked  of  the  Superintendent. 

“ The  regulations  cover  the  ground,”  he  said. 
“A  policeman  has  full  authority  to  use  any  ne- 
cessary force  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties,  and 
is  never  at  liberty  to  use  unnecessary  force.  It 
happens  in  consequence  that  a patrolman  is  very 
often  obliged  to  settle  questions  of  law  on  which 
courts  disagree.  I have  known  several  instances 
in  which  a patrolman’s  action  was  sustained  bv 
the  Court  of  Appeals  after  the  Generul  Term  had 
condemned  it.  This  is  no  light  responsibility.  A 
policeman  may  lawfully  kill  a felon  who  is  escap- 
ing  arrest,  but  if  the  matt  be  not  a felon,  although 
the  policeman  believes  him  to  be  one,  the  killing 
is  unjustifiable,  and  might  be  murder.” 

Inspector  Williams,  who  is  by  reputation  the 
most  pugnacious  policeman  in  New  York,  but 
who  hardly  deserves  the  implied  reproach,  was 
reported  to  have  ordered  his  men  lust  Thursday 
to  “shoot  to  kill"  in  case  the  mob  used  clubs 
against  them.  Whether  he  really  said  this  or 
not  is  disputed,  but  there  is  no  question  that  any 
man  who  attacks  a policeman  with  a weapon 
runs  an  excellent  chance  of  forfeiting  his  life. 

“The  police  are  certainly  justifiable  in  using 
their  revolvers  if  they  nre  attacked,”  said  the  Su- 
perintendent, in  his  softest  and  silkiest  tones. 
He  was  as  calm  about  it  as  if  he  were  sending 
’ out  for  liis  supper  instead  of  despatching  a fresh 
wagon-load  of  a dozen  men  to  help  Inspector 
Steers  to  scatter  a crowd.  “ Remember,”  he 
said  to  the  roundsman  who  went  in  command,  “I 
don’t  want  the  police  driven  back.” 

‘ No,  sir,”  said  the  roundsman,  as  quietly  as 
his  chief. 

“ I am,  sitting  here,”  said  Murray  to  the  writer, 
“like  a doctor  with  his  finger  on  the  patient’s 
pulse,  watching  these  wires  and  speaking-tubes 
and  getting  reports  constantly  of  the  exact  con- 
dition of  things  all  over  the  city.  The  means  of 
communication,  however,  are  very  much  behind 
the  time.  Our  telegraph  system  was  all  that  could 
be  desired  thirty-two  years  ago,  but  we  have  no 
telephone  excepting  a connection  with  the  public 
system.  This  is  likely  to  be  better  soon,  for  the 
Commissioners  have  *100,000  which  has  been 
appropriated  to  establish  such  electrical  com- 
munications as  may  be  needed,  and  they  are  ex- 
perimenting now.  We  need  more  patrol  wagons, 
for  we  only  have  five.  The  act  of  1886  authorized 
us  to  get  one  for  each  precinct  and  four  for  Head- 
quarters; but  the  Board  of  Estimate  and  Ap- 
portionment ignored  the  law,  and  would  not  give 
us  the  money  to  get  them,  so  we  are  still  without 
them.” 

As  he  talked,  an  incident  occurred  which,  more 
than  any  fracas  in  the  whole  strike,  illustrated 
the  power  of  the  Police  Department  and  the  mas- 
terly grasp  which  the  Superintendent  has  of  his 
position.  A committee  of  the  strikers  were  ush- 
ered into  his  office,  and  made  application  for  a 
permit  for  the  strikers  to  parade  in  a body  and 
march  to  the  Mayor’s  office.  It  illustrated  what 
the  Superintendent  had  said  about  a policeman 
having  sometimes  to  settle  intricate  questions  of 
law.  Every  man  on  the  committee  was  satisfied 
that  the  strikers  had  a constitutional  right  to  do 
what  was  asked. 

“ You  can’t  do  it,  and  you  know  why,”  said  the 
Superintendent.  “ No  matter  how  well-disposed 
and  law-abiding  you  may  be,  such  a demonstra- 
tion would  be  likely  to  provoke  a disturbance  at 
such  a time  as  this." 

“ We  could  march  down  Broadwny,  where  there 
arc  no  cars  running,”  said  the  spokesman ; and 
Murray  smiled  quietly. 

“You  didn't  know,  then,  that  the  Broadway 
cars  are  running  again  ?”  he  said.  And  the  com- 
mittee were  unable  to  conceal  their  surprise. 

Then  he  asked  whether  the  man  who  had 
stolen  the  switch  plates  from  the  Broadway  road 
was  a striker  or  an  outsider  who  sympathized 
with  the  strike.  This  was  because  the  committee 
claimed  that  the  strikers  had  not  been  disorderly. 
They  admitted  that  this  man  was  a striker,  but 
declared  that  the  union  knew  nothing  of  his  ac- 
tion until  afterward. 

“ Well,  I know  of  it,”  said  the  Superintendent, 
still  without  raising  his  voice  a particle,  “and  I 
will  give  you  my  word  that  he  will  go  to  State- 
prison  for  what  he  has  done.” 

This  ended  the  interview.  He  had  made  the 
impression  that  he  desired  to  on  the  minds  of  the 
committee,  and  they  left  the  room,  showing  by 
their  manner  that  they  realized  having  come  ii\ 
contact  with  a power  that  was  far  too  strong  for 
them  to  cope  with. 

As  the  interview  ended,  the  Superintendent 
pressed  a button,  and  said  to  the  attendant  who 
appeared  instantly,  “ Tell  Johnson  to  take  twelve 
more  men  up  to  Fifty-ninth  Street.  I think  they 
need  more  help  there.  He  may  come  back  at 
once  as  soon  as  the  trouble  is  over.” 
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BETWEEN  THE  LINES.* 

BY  CAPTAIN  CHARLES  KING,  USA, 
Author  of  “A  War-Time  Wooing.” 

XX. 

Returning  to  Washington  as  soon  as  lie  conld 
obtain  a fresh  “mount”  for  himself, and  leaving 
his  escort  to  follow  by  easy  marches,  Captain 
Dayton  reached  the  capital  late  on  the  evening 
alter  his  meeting  with  Westerlo.  As  they  sat 
by  the  camp  fire,  sheltered  by  a tent  fly,  the  two 
officers  had  talked  for  half  an  hour  or  so  before 
the  younger  bade  his  host  good-night,  and  rolled 
himself  in  his  blankets  for  such  rest  as  was  pos- 
sible to  a man  whose  heart  was  filled  with  anx- 
iety. Already,  he  found,  the  very  troopers  of  his 
little  escort  were  talking  of  the  murder  of  Mul- 
lanc,  and  of  the  strong  circumstantial  evidence 
against  Kearny.  The  story  flew  from  mouth 
to  mouth  in  the  camp  of  Westerlo’s  detachment, 
and  one  or  two  officers  came  and  questioned  him 
as  to  the  truth  of  the  rumor.  Dayton  could  only 
say  that  Mullane  was  certainly  dead,  and  that 
Kearny  was  a passenger  on  the  boat  about  the 
time  the  tragedy  occurred,  and  there  had  been 
previously  a quarrel  between  them.  Knowing 
the  major,  however,  from  early  boyhood,  he  felt 
confident  that  he  was  not  the  murderer.  But 
the  officers  knew'  that  the  object  of  his  ride  to 
the  neighborhood  was  to  search  for  Major  Kearny, 
who  had  certainly  accompanied  the  column. 
What  possible  excuse  could  Kearny  have  had 
for  joining  a command  and  an  expedition  where 
he  had  no  official  position?  Did  not  that  look 
queer?  This  question  made  Dayton  hot,  and 
his  answer  was,  therefore,  decidedly  cutting. 
Major  Kearny,  he  said,  knew  more  about  this 
section  of  the  country  than  any  of  the  officers 
going  out  with  tho  column.  He  had  a week’s 
“ delay,”  doubtless  had  heard  of  the  start  of  the 
command,  and  instantly  resolved  to  follow  and 
overtake  it,  and  tender  his  services  as  a volun- 
teer. Such  conduct  might  seem  incomprehensi- 
ble to  the  questioner,  but  was  most  characteristic 
in  Major  Kearny,  and  had  been  very  handsomely 
recognized  by  Colonel  Graham  in  his  report. 

All  the  same,  Dayton  was  feverishly  eager  to 
get  back  to  Washington  and  join  his  friend.  He 
more  than  suspected  that  it  was  a longing  to  see 
the  fair  girl  at  the  Armistead  place  that  prompt- 
ed Kearny  to  seize  the  opportunity  to  come  with 
Graham's  command,  and  it  was  evident  that  he 
had  returned  to  Washington  as  soon  as  the  brief 
interview  was  completed.  Something  had  told 
him  that  there  was  a love  affair  back  of  all  this 
gloomy  nnd  restless  demeanor  of  Kearny’s.  He 
knew  there  must  be  from  the  fury  with  which  he 
had  resented  Mulluue’s  accusation ; and  now  he 
was  confident  that,  thus  far  at  least,  Kearny  had 
not  prospered  in  his  suit.  He  had  only  dimly 
seen  the  sweet  face  in  the  dark  hallway,  and  he 
ventured  to  ask  Colonel  Westerlo  if  he  had  met 
the  young  lady. 

“Ah,  l have  — two  or  three  times,”  was  the 
reply.  “And  I grieve  for  her.  Her  father  is 
going  fast,  I fear;  her  brother  is  an  officer  of 
Stuart’s  cavalry ; her  lover — a handsome  fellow 
— was  captured  by  our  advance  the  night  we  got 
to  Thoro’fare;  and  she  is  utterly  alone  in  the 
world.  And,  you  mark  me,  captain,  she  is  a 
thorough-bred ; she  is  a lady.  Ah,  my  heart 
aches  lor  her.” 

“ Who  is  the  lover  ? Did  you  see  him  ?” 

“See  him?  Yes.  Worse  luck,  I ‘gobbled’ 
him ; and,  worst  luck  of  all,  I* told  her  ! It  al- 
most turned  her  into  stone.  I thought  1 had 
killed  her.  She  reeled  and  nearly  fainted,  and 
was  deathly  white.  Oh,  but  she  is  game,  that 
little  one ; she  is  brave !” 

“And  who  is  the  man?” 

“ His  name  is  Falconer.  He  is  from  Warren- 
ton,  and  is  a captain  of  cavalry.  He  had  been 
visiting  her  when  he  got  the  news  of  our  coming, 
and  he  ran  into  our  advance  while  trying  to  make 
his  way  to  his  people  in  the  Gap." 

Late  the  next  night  Dayton  reached  Willard’s, 
after  a journey  that  had  been  an  all-day  aifuir. 
He  had  left  Westerlo  at  the  peep  of  dawn,  and 
was  tired  out  and  splashed  with  mud  when  he 
strode  into  the  office  of  the  familiar  old  hostlerv. 
Dozens  of  men  in  uniform,  of  all  grades  from 
major-general  down  to  second  lieutenant,  were 
grouped  about  the  marble  pavement,  and  many 
ceased  their  talk  and  looked  curiously  at  him  as 
he  entered. 

“ Has  Major  Kearny  returned  ?”  he  asked,  with 
eagerness  he  could  not  conceal. 

The  clerk  glanced  up*quiekly. 

“Captain  Dayton?”  ne  asked.  “Yes,  and 
wants  to  sec  you  at  once  on  your  arrival.  There 
are  one  or  two  gentlemen  with  him  now.  Will 
you  go  right  up?" 

Ami  Dayton,  too  anxious  and  impatient  to  feel 
the  weight  of  his  weariness,  was  ushered  at  once 
to  his  comrade's  room.  Two  officers  were  sitting 
with  him,  nnd  a portly  man  in  civilian  dress 
lounged  in  a big  arm-chair.  All  arose  as  the 
travel-stained  soldier  entered,  and  Kearny  sprang 
eagerly  forward  and  grasped  him  by  the  hand. 

“ Dear  old  fellow  ! what  a time  you  must  have 
had — and  all  on  my  account!  Where  have  you 
been  ?” 

“ I’ll  tell  you  that  presently.  Tell  me  first  that 
you  have  cleared  these  muddy  heads  hereabouts, 
and  put  an  end  to  their  suspicious.” 

“ IIow  is  it,  gentlemen  ?”  said  Kearny,  with  a 
grave,  sad  smile,  turning  to  his  visitors.  “ Let 
me  present  my  old  chum,  Captain  Dayton.  Major 
Ross ; Captain  Foster  of  the  staff.  The  Senator 
of  course  you  know.  From  all  accounts,  mon 
arni , you  needed  no  evidence  to  clear  me  in  your 
loyal  heart,  but  an  alibi  is  the  least  point  on 
winch  the  defense  rests  the  case.  I wasn’t 
there.” 
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“I’m  glad  to  heir  it,  Kearny;  and  where  did 
you  leave  the  boat  ?" 

"At  Alexandria.  I was  up  and  dressed  when 
we  readied  there,  and  on  the  dock  whom  should 
I meet  but  Stockton,  of  the  regular  cavalry. 
He  told  me  that  he  was  going  out  to  join  Gra- 
ham’s command  under  orders  from  the  War 
Department.  He  knew  the  object  of  the  move, 
but  neither  of  us  supposed  that  Graham  would 
start  that  night.  I was  delayed  in  getting  a suit- 
able horse,  and  it  was  late  that  day  before  we 
reached  the  camp  of  Stockton's  troop.  We  were 
together  all  day  long,  so  that  ended  the  ease 
against  me.  Next  morning  I galloped  forward 
and  caught  Graham  at  Ccntreviile.  Of  course  I 
was  amazed  at  the  charge  against  me,  but  it  was 
all  set  at  rest  by  Stockton.  Now-  the  question  is 
— who  did  it?  Have  you  any  theory?” 

Dayton  hesitated  a moment,  then  slowly  an- 
swered : 

“ I have  some  vague  suspicion  of  a man  whom 
we  saw  on  the  boat  the  night  you  started  for 
Washington,  but  who  disappeared  immediately 
after  the  murder.  I gave  his  name  ami  descrip- 
tion to  the  police,  but  as  yet  have  seen  none  of 
them  since  mv  return.  It  was  that  tall,  lanky 
fellow,  Kearnv  — the  man  with  the  big,  bushy 
beard,  whom  you  noticed  and  spoke  of  having 
seen  elsewhere  in  different  dress.  You  remem- 
ber they  told  us  on  the  boat  he  was  a quarter- 
master’s clerk — name  of  Freeman — and  that  Mul- 
lane  had  won  a lot  of  money  from  him.” 

Kearny’s  eyes  gleamed  with  eager  interest. 
“ I do  indeed  !”  he  said.  “ Go  on !’’ 

“Well,  I cannot,  further  than  to  say  that  he 
did  not  come  back  to  Acquia  with  the  ilo.it,  and 
that  he  has  not  been  seen  aboard  it  since ; or 
had  not  up  to  the  day  1 started  in  pursuit  of 
you.” 

“I  have  already  explained  to  these  gentlemen, 
Dayton,  that  while  I was  glad  of  an  opportunity 
to  be  of  service  to  Graham  and  his  command,  I 
had  hoped  to  find  it  possible  to  make  my  wav  out 
to  Hopewell  Gap  to  personally  visit  the  family 
that  saved  me  from  death  or  imprisonment,  or 
both,  after  the  Gainesville  fight.  But  for  this 
dash  after  Mosbv  I might  have  been  unable  to 
got  out  there  at  all ; yet  that  was  the  object  of 
my  requesting  this  week’s  delay.” 

The  captain  of  the  staff,  who  had  been  seated 
quietly  at  the  farther  end  of  the  sofa,  now  rose 
and  came  forward. 

“ I am  going  up  to  the  Department,  Major 
Kearny,  and  have  only  waited  in  hopes  of  seeing 
Captain  Dayton  on  his  return.  It  was  a matter 
I did  not  intend  to  mention  until  later,  but  I 
want  to  congratulate  the  captain  on  being  the 
first  man  to  hit  on  the  true  solution  of  this  ease.” 

“ You  mean  I am  right — that  it  was  Freeman 
who  did  it?”  asked  Dayton,  eagerly. 

“You  are  right,  although  it  wasn't  Freeman. 
To-day’s  discoveries  at  the  Secret  Service  office 
establish  the  fact  that  Freeman,  so  called,  wrote 
a letter  to  Mullane  telling  him  he  had  evidence  to 
prove  that  Mullane  had  cheated  him  at  cards, 
and  won  all  his  money  from  him  by  a scoundrelly 
trick ; so  he  bade  him  lie  at  the  landing,  and 
come  to  his  room  on  the  boat  prepared  to  restore 
every  cent,  or  he  would  have  him  arrested  and 
cashiered  in  disgrace.  The  letter,  signed  bv  a 
very  different  name,  but  one  we  know  equally 
well,  was  not  obtained  by  the  police  until  this 
morning,  as  it  lav  in  the  hack  where  Mullane  had 
dropped  it.  The  haekman  was  frightened  at  tne 
murder,  and  had  kept  in  the  dark  until  ferreted 
out,  and  then  gave  evidence  that  he  had  been 
employed  by  some  “out-of-town  sports”  to  drive 
them  with  Mullane  from  a certain  low  saloon  to 
the  boat ; thence  he  took  them  to  the  Baltimore 
depot,  and  could  hear  them  quarrelling  among 
themselves  over  the  money  out  of  which  they  had 
fleeced  the  captain  during  the  night.  They  had 
won  almost  every  cent  he  had,  and  he  was  drunk, 
ugly,  truculent,  and  empty-headed  at  the  time  lie 
went  aboard.  There  was  evidently  a quarrel,  a 
grapple,  and  then  the  death-shot.  Whether  in- 
tentional or  not,  it  was  fired  by  a man  then  em- 
ployed as  a scout  and  agent  of  the  Secret  Service 
Bureau,  who  immediately  thereafter  crossed  into 
Virginia,  got  his  horse  and  field  equipments, 
joined  that  night  the  column  under  Colonel  Gra- 
ham, and  made  his  escape  in  time  to  warn  Mosbv 
of  their  coining." 

“ By  Heaven  !’’  exclaimed  Kearny,  “ it  was  that 
scoundrel  Tierney.  The  same  who  betrayed  me 
last  year.” 

“The  very  man,”  calmly  answered  Captain 
Foster.  “ And  there  is  no  question  that  he  lias 
been  a two-faced  villain  all  through,  and  serving 
the  rehellion  while  drawing  pay  from  us.  You 
never  saw  any  one  so  taken  aback  as  the  chief. 
He  has  stood  up  for  that  fellow  through  thick 
and  thin,  and  now  lie  looks  as  though  he  wanted 
to  go  and  hang  himself.” 

“ Better  hang  Tierney,  if  they  can  lay  hands 
on  him,”  suggested  the  Senator." 

“ Oh,  never  fear  as  to  that ! provided  thov  catch 
him  ; but  he’ll  never  be  fool  enough  to  get  within 
our  lines  again.  If  he  should,  ami  any  of  Gra- 
ham’s brigade  lay  hands  on  him,  up  he’ll  go  to 
the  first  tree.” 

“ No  wonder  he  slunk  away  and  kept  out  of 
sight  the  evening  we  boarded  the  boat  at  Acquia !” 
said  Kearny.  “I  always  knew  that  it  was  his 
doing  that  the  blackguardly  storv  about  mv  stay 
at  Hopewell  was  first  whispered  abroad."  We 
could  not  recognize  him  in  his  disguise,  but  he 
knew  me.  What  orders  have  been  given  in  the 
case,  captain  ?” 

“They  go  out  to-night,  warning  all  command- 
ers of  columns  or  detachments  in  Virginia  to  lie 
on  the  lookout  for  the  ex-scout  Tierney;  giving  a 
description  of  the  man,  and  copies  of  ail  his 
orders  and  papers.  No  instructions  that  I heard 
of  at  the  office  were  given  as  to  the  disposition 
to  be  made  of  him.  I fancy  that  is  left  to  the  im- 
agination. And  now,  major,  I know  you  and  Cap- 
tain Dayton  have  much  to  talk  of— I will  report 
your  return  to  the  adjutant-general,  captain- 


ami  I'll  sav  good. night.  You  leave  for  Trenton 
Ui  the  11101  niug  v” 

“ 1 hope  to,”  answered  Kearny,  with  tho  same 
grave,  quiet  smile.  “ 1 trust  no  new  accusation 
or  suspicion  may  attach  to  me  bv  that  lime,  or 
the  Governor  may  decide  it  best  to  declare  a 
vacancy,  ami  make  another  major.” 

Then  the  Senator  ai  d Major  Ross  decided  it 
time  for  them  to  go  and  leave  the  friends  to- 
gether: and  no  sooner  were  they  alone  than  Day- 
1011  threw  himself  wearily  hack  in  the  big  arm- 
chair. Kearny  stood  over  him,  placed  his  hand  on 
Ills  shoulder,  and  looked  down  in  his  face. 

“Did  you  see — her?” 

“For  a moment  milv,  ves.” 

“Was  all  well  with  them?” 

“ I fear  not,  Frank.  I met  old  Colonel  Wes- 
tcrlo  there,  commanding  a detachment  of  the 

Pennsylvania  Cavalry,  a fine  old  soldier, 

and  he  is  deeply  interested  in  their  welfare;  but 
lie  tells  me  the  Judge  is  pi  mid  as  Lucifer,  and 
Stubborn  as  a mule.  He  won’t  accept  anything 
in  the  way  of  attention — won’t  see  anvhody  ; re- 
fuses even  a visit  from  the  doctor;  and  he  had 
heard  from  the  negroes  that  the  old  gentleman 
was  very  ill  and  weak,  and  Miss  Lucy  nearly 
starving;  limy  had  been  tidily  expecting  a visit 
from  the  family  physician,  and  needing  him,  hut 
the  very  day  1 got  there,  Westerlo  heard  that  that 
red-hot  old  martinet  Vail  Dozen  had  ordered  Dr. 
Lm  mg's  arrest,  and  had  sent  him  under  guard 
to  Chantilly." 

“On  what  possible  charge,  pray?  If  anything. 
Dr.  boring  is  a Cnion  man  in  his  innermost  heart. 
What  will  old  Van  do  next?  He  is  too  flighty 
and  rabid  an  old  dragoon  to  leave  in  an  inde- 
pendent command  there.  He'll  be  for  hanging 
somebody  yet.” 

“ Kearnv.  from  what  Westerlo  tolls  me,  I am 
serioii.slv  worried  about  viinr  friends  there.  Call 
you  not  write  a letter  to  Van  Dozen,  and  com- 
mend them  to  his  care  and  courtesy,  because  of 
their  long  kindness  to  you  when  you  were  under 
their  roof  ?” 

“I’ll  do  it  this  night,  of  course;  but  as  we 
are  strangers  to  each  other  I must  get  the  Sena- 
tor and  some  other  itigntlarv  to  endorse  it.  Then 
it  must  go  safely  to  Van  Dozen  ; such  a thing 
would  only  hurt  them  if  it  should  fall  into  South- 
ern hands.  I hope  mv  visit  resulted  in  the  relief 
of  their  pressing  needs.  It  did  not  help  me.  God 
knows.  Yes,  I know  your  natural  supposition, 
and— it  is  true.  I am  hard  hit — hard  hit.  All 
to  no  purpose,  too;  she  told  me  frankly  there  was 
another.” 

“ Yes,  I heard  of  it  ; Westerlo  told  me.  I know 
il  iias  been  the  cause  of  all  your  misery  this  win- 
ter.” 

“What  did  Westerlo  tell  you?” 

“He  was  we! I nig|i  u-ed  up,”  answered  Day- 

ton.  “ Utterly  unconscious  (,f  the  fact  that  it 
was  her  lover  he  was  speaking  id,  he  to  d her  of 
his  capture,  and  she  neaih  fainted  awav.  He 
said—” 

“ Whose  capture — when  ?” 

“That  very  night,  by  We.-terlo's  advance  guard 
— Captain  Falconer.  Wasn't  that  the  man  she 
told  you  of?” 

“ Falconer ! — captured  again  ? Yes,  that’s  the 
man.” 

XXI 

Night,  dark  and  cheerless,  had  fallen  on  the 
old  homestead  at  Hopewell.  Except  in  the  room 
of  the  aged  invalid,  not  a gleam  of  light  shone 

from  within  its  walls.  Around  the  tho 

sentries  paced  as  usual,  and  with  an  air  of  in- 
creased alertness  and  importance.  The  capture 
made  just  before  dusk  was  one  that  rewarded 
hours  of  hitherto  seemingly  sens, -less  vigil.  Tnere 
was  something,  after  all,  about  this  mysterious 
household,  j»fto>e  members  they  saw  only  at  ten 
yards’  distance,  and  whom  they  were  enjoined  to 
treat  with  scrupulous  ivspeet,  but  on  no  aceount 
to  pass  in  or  out.  Kir  her  tln-v  were  spies  them- 
selves or  hurborers  of  deserters  and  spies,  so  rail 
the  camp-fire  stories,  but  this  evening's  business 
had  probublv  ended  their  career  ot  plotting.  A 
strong  guard  had  ridden  away  into  the  dark 
gorge  through  the  range,  hearing  with  tleun, 
strapped  and  hound  to  his  horse,  the  two  faced 
spy,  murderer,  and  deserter  to  the  enemy — the 
scout  Tierney,  who  had  trotted  so  confidently 
down  the  pass  that  very  morning,  and  spent  the 
day  in  private  interview  with  the  invisible  owner 
of  tho  place.  Things  looked  black  for  that  young 
Virginian,  said  the  ollieers  in  their  talk  with  one 
another.  The  ranters  brought  the  news  that  “ old 
Van  Dozen"  had  received  from  Washington  the 
dav  previous  a full  account  of  the  crimes  with 
which  the  man  was  charged,  a description  of  him, 
and  copies  of  his  passes  ami  papers,  ami  the  or- 
ders were  to  find  him  if  tt  possible  thing.  It  was 
speedily  transmitted  to  the  outposts,  and  that 
verv  night  “Tienicv”  himself  had  been  heard  of 
at  one  of  them.  An  officer  galloped  in  to  Van 
Dozen's  head-quarters  with  this  important  news, 
and  in  less  than  an  hour  several  strong  detach- 
ments were  roused  from  their  night's  rest,  and 
sent  forth  at  carlv  dawn  to  scour  the  country  in 
pursuit.  One  of  these  had  easily  traced  the  man 
to  Hopewell  village,  and  thence  through  the  Gap. 
Now  they  were  riding  hack  in  triumph,  and  with 
the  rising  of  the  morrow's  sun  “old  Van”  would 
be  in  possession  of  his  coveted  prisoner.  It  was 
a bet  of  five  to  one  that  lie  would  hang  him  in- 
side of  twenty- four  hours.  If  Graham  got  back 
from  the  Shenandoah  in  time  to  interpose,  the 
man  would  doubtless  have  t lie  benefit  of  a trial, 
but  otherwise  the  “ short  shrift  and  sudden  cord” 
was  the  least  he  could  expect. 

And  yet  how  cool  and  calm  lie  was!  Captain 
Wise,  wiio  was  present  at  the  capture,  seemed 
greatlv  troubled  for  the  voting  lady,  who  had  been 
shocked  bevond  description  bv  the  abrupt  an- 
nouncement of  the  charges  against  Tierney,  and 
the  somewhat  violent  means  of  his  arrest.  No 
one  supposed  that  he  was  a person  of  any  social 
position  or  consideration  until  that  moment,  but 
it  became  instantly  apparent  that  he  must  have 


been  of  great  consequence  in  the  eyes  of  M,. 
Armistead,  and  thal  established  beyond  question 
the  belief  that  he  must  come  from  the  same  ,rrai^ 
— one  of  the  old  families  of  the  grand  old  "cm,, 
nionwealth.  She  had  for  an  instant  seemed 
stricken  dumb  with  horror;  had  nimost  fainted • 
thru  had  rushed  forward  and  Seized  his  arm. 

“ Gentlemen,”  she  cried.  “ it  is  some  fearful 
mistake;  it  cannot  be  true!” 

But  it  was  Tierney  himself,  said  Wise,  w|„-, 
suddenly  and  proudly  checked  her. 

“ Miss  Armistead  !”  he  loudly  and  firmly  spok- 
“ not  one  word — unless  you  would  make  it  »or4 
for  me.  You  know  I am  not  guilty  of  such  crim. 
ami  I can  satisfy  all  accusers  at  the  projier  tim-  ' 
Ami  with  anguish  in  her  eyes  she  had 
buck  to  a seat,  and  bowed  her  bead  in  her  hand; 
but  said  no  more.  Who  could  the  man  !*.-< 
His  whole  manner  and  intonation  secmi-d  i,» 
change  when  he  spoke  to  her,  and  was  o!..n,-i 
as  one  in  her  own  station  who  had  the  right  t„ 
advise  or  command.  This  was  a matter  owr 
which  Wise  pondered  long  and  deeply  that  nig;,i 
when  he  was  again  left  alone  with  his  little-  coni- 
tnand;  blit  be  pondered  to  no  purjKise.  TV 
problem  was  too  much  for  him. 

Could  he  have  but  seen  the  sight  in  the  nonr 
old  fathci’s  room  that  bitter  evening,  no  dm)!,! 
would  have  remained.  Judge  Arnu.te.id,h  ing.,-, 
the  old  sofa  in  his  study,  hud  heard  every  surd 
His  rallied  faculties  had  quickly  grasped  t.'.e 
whole  horror  of  the  situation,  and  the  imminent 
peril  of  his  beloved  sou  tl.i-hed  upon  him  in  .in 
instant.  It  was  lietter — better  for  the  time  being, 
at  least,  that  he  should  appear  as  the  murderer, 
the  deserter,  the  double-dealing  scoundrel  Tier 
m v,  than  be  known  in  his  true  character— an 
officer  and  a gentleman  of  the  Confederate  o-r. 
vice  caught  disguised  and  with  false  papers  with- 
in the  Union  lines. 

In  the  first  predicament,  as  Tierney,  he  co  ld 
stoutly  deny  the  murder,  the  desertion,  ami  (le- 
maud  trial.  They  would  not  l>e  apt  to  hang  a 
man  without  proofs  of  his  crime,  and  he  wou  i 
probably  l»c  taken  to  Washington  ; possibly  not 
until  then  would  his  identity  be  discovered,  bn 
tiie  other  hand,  if  discovered  here  and  now — if 
recognized  and  pointed  out  as  Henry  Armistead 
while  yet  lie  stood  within  the  control  of  Cu.wid 
Van  Dozen — his  doom  was  sealed.  Xo  proofs 
could  then  be  lacking  or  demanded.  And  had 
not  the  whole  country-side  been  warned  that  if 
an v were  captured  in  disguise  and  found  to  le 
Con  f ederate  officers,  their  lives  would  lie  the 
forfeit  y When  he  heard  the  escort  rifle  a»..r, 
and  listened  to  the  stern,  brief  orders  given  to 
shoot  the  prisoner  dead  should  lie  attempt  m 
escape,  the  father’s  heart  sank  within  him.  Hr 
cried  aloud  in  anguish  that  his  son  could  lie  hid? 
torn  from  his  side  and  he  l>e  forced  to  stifle  ev- 
ery word  of  sympathy  or  love  at  parting,  lest  in 
so  speaking  he  betray  him  to  a fate  wot  sc  even 
than  the  plight  in  which  his  recklessness  and  de- 
votion had  plunged  him.  Tiie  old  gray  head, 
bowed  with  grief  and  ills  and  hitter  sorrow,  was 
hidden  in  his  arms  when  poor  Lucy  staggered  to 
the  bedside  and  threw  herself,  despairing,  on  her 
knees.  Ah,  God  ! There  were  sore  hearts  and 
desolate  homes  far  in  the  wintry  North,  far  in 
the  balmier  fields  where  the  Gulf  winds  blew, 
but  we  never  knew  such  suffering  and  such  sor- 
rows as  diil  they  who  dwelt  “ between  the  lines" 

It  was  in  the  hour  of  their  direst  need, after i 
night  of  sleepless  misery,  that  there  came  to  them 
late  mi  the  following  day  the  gray-haired  veteran 
We-ierlo.  He  had  obtained  leave  to  ride  eve- 
and  see  them,  he  said;  and  Lucy,  weeping  and 
exhausted,  could  almost  hnve  fallen  into  his  arm* 
and  sobbed  in  mingled  relief  and  anguish  on  in? 
fatherly  breast.  In  few  words  lie  told  them 
w hat  he  knew  and  what  he  feared.  She  had  M 
him  to  the  bedside  of  the  sore-stricken  man,  atri 
before  he  spoke  at  all  Westerlo’s  suspicions 
confirmed.  He  was  at  head  quarters  when 'an 
Dozen  received  his  prisoner  that  morning.  The 
manner,  the  bearing,  the  eyes  of  the  tall  and  so.- 
dieilv  fellow  who  stood  calmly  erect  before  hi; 
questioners  were  not  those  of  a traitorous  wretcn 
such  as  Tierney  was  known  or  believed  to  Ik 
As  Westerlo  stood  there  and  studied  him,  and 
i hen  listened  to  the  story  of  his  arrival  at  the 
homestead  and  the  incidents  of  his  capture,  he 
became  possessed  with  a violent  longing  to 
without  delay  to  the  stricken  ones  at  Hop<-»rn 
Opportunity  presently  came ; some  little  strmg- 
of  evidence  as  to  the  alleged  Tierney's  wander- 
ings were  needed.  Westerlo  tendered  his  ser 
vices  to  his  superior  officer,  and  by  noon  was  ga- 
loping furiously  away. 

“ 1 omc  to  speak  to  you  of  this  scout,”  he  said 
to  these  prostrate  foes  after  a few  inquiries  ot 
tiie  Judge  as  to  ltis  health.  “ I ask  you  uoimr.g 
I seek  not  to  prv  into  any  secret.  It  might  not 
iio  for  me  to  know,  but  he  stands  accused  of 
crimes  that,  if  proved,  would  hang  him.  and  he 
says  they  cannot  lie  proved,  and  he  demands  trial 
they  take  him  to  Washington  and  let  hint  there 
establish  his  innocence.  My  superior  is  a *** 
anient  hater  of  this  unholy  rebellion;  lie  is ver.' 
bitter.  It  becomes  me  not  to  speak  of  nty  com- 
mander, and  I must  not  criticise.  Nor  could  I urge 
him  to  send  his  prisoner  to  the  capital  to  be  mw 
by  the  slow  process  of  court-martial.  R is  an 
exam  [ile  here  he  needs,  and  there  was  only  one 
wav  I could  stay  him.  Two  different  stories  Iw1 
been  told  of  what  he  said — of  the  account-!  he 
gave  of  himself — to  the  guard  here  and  to  the 
picket  at  Hopewell  village.  I am  sent  to  get  t te 
truth,  and  I come  at  speed,  but  not  so  do  1 n- 
turn.  My  commander  will  not  act  until  I get 
back,  ami  I will  pray  that  Colonel  Graham  is 
already  en  route  and  will  lie  there  before  m‘- 
Then  lie  will  not  hang ; he  will  be  taken  to  ” il*n’ 
ington ; it  is  possible  I go  with  the  escort,  0 
Colonel  Graham  is  iny  kind  friend.  I ask  it  t a 
I may  have  a day  or  two  and  run  up  to  my  home 
and  see  m v own  little  girl.  Now,  dear  young  hr 
dear  sir,  I hear  of  late  a strange  story,  the 
tell  to  me  that  this  our  bravo  Major  Kearny  * 
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brought  to  your  house,  was  nursed,  tended,  con- 
cealed from  the  troops  of  your  own  friends,  re- 
stored to  health,  to  his  home,  his  country,  his 
comrades,  through  your  merciful  kindness.  My 
commander,  Van  Duzen — he  did  not  know  this 
until  yesterday,  and  then  it  comes  to  him  straight 
from  Washington — no!  not  from  Major  Kearny 
— from  the  War-office — and  he  is  distressed  to 
think  he  had  so  harshly  included  you  in  his  or- 
ders. He  gives  me  permission  to  see  you,  to  see 
how  we  can  serve  you,  and  for  this  I rejoice. 
But  he  can  do  little.  Now  I suppose  a case: 
you  have  a son,  a brother,  a noble  fellow,  if  he 
is  my  enemy,  whom  in  opeu  fight  I could  not 
shield;  but  war  has  its  Btrange  fortunes.  Sup- 
pose he  should  be  captured;  suppose  he  be  in 
our  hands — in  danger.  Would  not  a great  na- 
tion, a great  people  like  ours,  rise  and  say,  ‘It 
was  he  who  shielded  our  soldier ; it  was  his  peo- 
ple who  brought  him  back  front  the  shadow  of 
death.  Now  we  ask  mercy  for  him.'  Dear  young 
lady,  if  that  thou/d  happen,  if  it  should  be  that 
your  brother  stood  in  danger  of  his  life,  is  there 
not  some  paper,  some  letter  you  could  trust  to 
me  that  I may  show  the  powers  at  Washington 
and  restore  him  to  you  ?” 

The  old  gentleman  lay  on  his  pillow  with  averted 
face,  listening  in  speechless  thanksgiving  to  this 
wily  and  diplomatic  dragoon.  Lucy,  weeping  and 
beaming  by  turns,  blessing  in  her  heart  of  hearts 
the  generous  and  thoughtful  soldier  who  had  eotne 
to  tliem  in  their  depth  of  woe,  bringing  hope  and 
cheer  and  consolation — Lucy,  who  had  once  be- 
lieved no  man  in  the  Federal  blue  could  ever  win 
a kindly  thought  from  her,  now  seized  the  colo- 
nel’s rugged  hand  and  clasped  it  in  both  her  own. 
For  a few  moments  she  sat  trembling  and  ex- 
pectant, waiting  for  her  father  to  speak,  but  at 
last  she  bent  over  the  silent  form  and  saw  the 
reason ; he  too  was  weeping,  yet  striving  to  hide 
his  tears. 

Impulsively  she  turned,  and  with  brimming 
eyes  looked  into  Westerlo’s  face. 

’ “We  have  such  a letter,  such  papers.  We 
have  here  the  very  pages  my  brother  Henry 
wrote  to  us  the  night  he  captured  Mr.  Kearny. 
Without  them  we  could  not  have  concealed  him 
here.  With  them,  we  could  not  say  no ; and  yet 
— and  yet — oh,  Colonel  Westerlo,  there  are  words 
in  them  that  will  wring  my  brother’s  heart  if 
shown  or  known.  They  tell  of  matters  he  would 
never  speak  of  even  to  me.  They  give  a reason 
for  his  determination  to  save  Mr.  Kearny  from 
going  to  a Southern  prison  or  taking  his  chances 
with  other  men.  Father ! Would  he  forgive  me 
if  I let  it  go  ? He  bade  me  keep  it  until  the  war 
was  over,  that  he  might  show  how  he  redeemed 
his  pledge.” 

“It  can  be  in  no  safer  hands  than  those  of 
Colonel  Westerlo,  my  child,”  answered  the  old 
Judge  at  last.  “ He  will  guard  it  for  us,  to  be  used 
only  in  such  case  as  he  described ; and  lot  me 
say  this  to  yous,  ir : there  are  other  papers,  there 
are  letters  which  it  may  be  in  our  power  to  show 
you  that  will  strengthen  the  impression  which  you 
predict  as  a result  of  this.  And  again,  look  at 
our  situation ; since  the  hour  it  was  known  that 
we  had  befriended  a Federal  officer,  and  stood  be- 
tween him  and  capture  and  imprisonment,  every 
friend  we  ever  had  in  all  this  State  turned  from 
us  on  the  instant.  We  are  utterly  alone.  Sir, 
we  will  not  accept  aid  or  comfort  for  ourselves. 
Let  this  prove  my  words” — and  he  turned  to  Lucy 
— “ the  package,  daughter,  with  Major  Kearny’s 
money ; bring  it  here.  I shall  ask  you,  colonel, 
to  see  that  it  is  safely  restored  to  him.  We  will 
not,  I say,  ask  or  accept  aid  for  ourselves,  but 
should  you  ever  hear  of  my  boy  in  danger  of  his 
life  or  honor, you  will  not  forget?” 

“Forget?  By  Heaven!  I could  as  soon 
forget  my  mother’s  face,"  answered  Westerlo. 
“With  every  time  I look  upon  your  daughter’s 
eyes  I am  ready  to  implore  that  you  should  let 
me  take  you — take  you  and  her  to  my  home. 
There  you  are  safe,  at  least,  as  my  own ; there 
you  can  have  tender  care  and  nursing,  and  your 
health  will  return.  Judge  Armistead,  surely  it 
can  be  done.” 

“You  are  a noble,  a knightly  soldier,  Colonel 
Westerlo.  From  my  heart  I thank  you.  It  is 
too  late— too  late.  I shall  never  leave  Virginia ; 
but  when  I am  gathered  to  my  fathers,  she — 
my  child — will  be  utterly  alone  here.  If  then — 
if  then — ” 

“Hush!  she  comes.  Then,  now,  at  any  time 
henceforth,  she  shall  be  as  my  own.  You  have 
my  word.” 

And  Judge  Armistead’s  trembling  hand  sought 
and  clasped  the  broad  and  sinewy  palm  extended 
to  him  as  the  two  men  looked  in  each  other’s 
eyes.  Then  Lucy  re-entered  the  room,  and  hand- 
ed to  her  father  the  sealed  packet  and  some  let- 
ters. 

An  hour  later  Colonel  Westerlo  had  bidden 
them  adieu  and  started  on  his  return.  He  had 
exchanged  a few  words  with  Captain  Wise,  and 
given  him  some  hints  as  to  the  propriety  of  di- 
minishing his  guards  and  augmenting  his  person- 
al  courtesies  to  the  stricken  household.  He  had 
made  arrangements  to  have  the  assistant  surgeon 
sent  up  to  see  the  failing  old  man,  and  he  had 
stolen  into  the  kitchen  and  had  a brief  con- 
sultation with  Aunt  Bell,  as  a result  of  which 
some  more  boxes  were  smuggled  over  from  the 
camp  of  the  cavalry  detachment.  Then,  bearing 
his  precious  documents,  he  waved  his  hand  in 
adieu  to  Lucy,  who  appeared  one  instant  on  the 
piazza,  and  set  forth  on  his  return. 

Two  miles  outside  of  head-quarters  he  came 
upon  the  cavalry  picket  at  a fork  of  the  road. 
The  sergeant  looked  up  eagerly  as  he  saluted  the 
popular  old  field-officer. 

“They’re  expecting  you  back,  colonel,  and 
are  getting  mighty  impatient,  from  what  I can 
learn.” 

“ Why,  what  has  happened  ?” 

“Oh,  nothing  much,  except  that  the  man  we 
took  to  be  Tierney  isn’t  him  at  all.  It  is  a Reb 
officer  we’ve  got,  running  our  lines  as  a spy  in 


disguise.  There’s  going  to  be  a hanging  at  sun- 
rise.” 

“ My  God !”  was  all  Westerlo  could  snv  as  he 
struck  spurs  to  his  horse  and  urged  him  to  the 
gallop. 

[TO,  nS  CONTINUED.] 


THE  AMERICAN  WATER-COLOR 
SOCIETY. 

In  general  technical  excellence  and  in  the  pop- 
ular character  of  its  contents  the  present  exhibi- 
tion of  the  Water-color  Society  is  so  far  in  ad- 
vance of  previous  displays  that  its  success  with 
the  public  is  a thing  assured.  Out  of  the  draw- 
ings exhibited,  nearly  eight  hundred  in  number, 
there  are  not  a dozen  that  can  be  passed  by  as 
unworthy  of  notice. 

In  the  North  Gallery  the  first  welcome  name  is 
that  of  Miss  Finr.i.iA  Biudges,  none  the  less  wel- 
come because  in  her  “ Wild  Pastures  in  Autumn" 
she  introduces  us  to  the  same  dramatis  jieisonee 
with  which  her  scenes  from  nature  have  long 
made  us  familiar — golden-rod  and  asters,  pur- 
ple and  white,  and  the  glint  of  the  blue  sea,  and 
swallows  in  arrowy  flight.  Near  by  is  Mr,  Bruce 
Crane  with  a delicate  study  of  “Autumn  Tints,” 
while  Mr.  William  T.  Whittkmork  strikes  a deep- 
er note  in  his  “Salt  Marsh  Land,”  one  of  the  best 
of  his  many  numbers  in  the  exhibition,  which, 
taken  as  a whole,  show  a steady  growth  on  his 
work  of  past  years.  A little  further  on  we  come 
to  a head  bv  Mr.  Theodore  Robinson,  who,  if  he 
be  not  Claude  Monet,  has  at  least  lived  near  him, 
and  yet  has  kept  his  own  individuality  clear.  In  the 
North  Room,  over  the  Corridor  doorway,  are  hung 
“ Harmony,”  by  Clara  Goodyear,  the  rather  un- 
meaning title  of  some  softly  painted  roses  with  a 
violin.  This  is  neighbored  on  one  side  by  a 
“Study  of  Oranges,”  by  Catharine  C.  Crosby, 
boldly  drawn  and  colored  with  a sure  eye;  on  the 
other  side  are  Mrs.  L.  B.  Field's  “Geraniums,” 
a particularly  brilliant  drawing,  and  with  some- 
what more  individuality  than  we  find  in  its  com- 
panions. The  flower-pieces  in  this  exhibition  are 
not  so  numerous  as  usual,  but  they  are,  as  a rule, 
distinguished  in  quality,  and  show,  along  with 
greatly  improved  skill  in  handling,  improved  taste 
in  arrangement.  Jane  Minot  Sedgwick’s  “Rho- 
dodendrons” in  this  North  Gallery,  and  the  same- 
lady’s  “Peonies  in  an  Old-fashioned  Vase”  in 
the  Corridor,  are  fine  vigorous  drawings,  and 
though  from  Boston,  do  not  look  like  avatars 
of  Mr.  Ross  Turner.  Another  contributor  from 
Boston,  Miss  Annie  C.  Nowell,  sends  a long 
panel  of  “ Roses” ; they  hang  in  the  East  Room, 
and  arc  not  excelled  by  anything  in  the  exhibi- 
tion. There  is  a noticeably  fine  panel  of  “ Trump- 
et-Flowers,” by  Rhoda  Holmes  Nicholl,  and  an- 
other of  “ Mermet  Roses,”  by  Emily  P.  Mann, 
both  in  the  North  Room,  and  scattered  over  the 
walls  of  the  other  galleries  a dozen  or  more 
smaller  pieces  of  great  merit  — Clara  McChes- 
nky’s  “ Violets,”  “ Pinks,”  by  Otto  Hkinigke,  and 
“ Roses,”  by  Amy  Cross. 

Although  there  are  no  figure  pieces  of  first- 
class  importance  this  year,  there  are  enough 
minor  subjects  to  keep  the  public  in  good  hu- 
mor. Mr.  Chase  has  been  sparing  of  his  pencil, 
and  sends  us  only  a slight  reminder — a lady  in 
black,  who  says  “Good-by”  us  she  turns  toward 
the  portifere  on  a well-booted  foot.  Mr.  Blum  sends 
anothergroup  of  his  V enetians — market  girls  with 
their  lace  veils  and  fichus,  fans  and  slippers,  and 
easy-going  ways,  coquetting  with  oranges  and 
grapes  and  figs  on  the  sunny  side  of  the  street. 
Mr.  Blum’s  ether  sendings  are  bits  of  Venice 
water — the  lu£oon  with  its  sails,  born  of  the  mist 
and  melting  into  it  an  ivied  doorway  opening 
from  a still  canal.  Mr.  Louis  C.  Tiffany  sends 
a bountiful  contribution,  all  of  it  in  the  same  key, 
as  if  his  people  had  been  stewed  in  sunlight; 
they  have  no  substance  left,  nnd  walk  about 
like  noonday  ghosts.  The  best  of  these  sub- 
jects, where  the  artist  does  seem  to  keep  na- 
ture in  mind  in  the  midst  of  all  this  unreality, 
is  “ Choosing  the  Fish,”  where  some  young 
women  are  buying  the  fish  of  a skipper  who 
has  just  come  in  with  a haul.  Here  the  atti- 
tudes are  well  caught,  and  the  picture  is  a very 
pleasing  one.  Mr.  James  Symington’s  “Betsy” 
is  somewhat  beyond  his  skill,  but  in  the  Corridor 
there  is  an  amusing  sketch  by  him,  “ A Dutch 
Dude,"  no  doubt  a literal  portrait,  proving  once 
more  that  taste  is  largely  an  affair  of  times 
nnd  seasons.  Mr.  Frekr’s  “ Portrait,”  in  the 
South  Room,  is  clever  enough,  but  we  have  been 
a little  spoiled  for  it  by  the  artist’s  greater  clev- 
erness at  other  times.  As  for  the  Morans  (Percy 
and  Leon),  we  wish  we  could  praise  them,  for 
their  dexterity  is  taking;  but  although  they  have 
accumulated  a great  stock  of  it,  they  find  little  or 
no  use  for  it.  Mr.  Otto  H.  Bacher  has  a strong 
“ Portrait.,”  an  interesting  study.  Further  along 
is  a clever  sketch  of  a Dutch  belle,  “ Melaatij,” 
by  George  Wharton  Edwards,  solidly  drawn  and 
good  and  true  in  color.  The  girl  is  a mate  for  Mr. 
Symington's  dude.  There  is  a strong  head  by  Mr. 
L.  C.  Earle,  “ An  Old  Salt,”  treated  too  much  in 
silhouette,  but  with  enough  character  to  make  us 
forget  it.  Mr.  John  A.  McDougai.l’s  young  wo- 
man of  our  grandmothers’  time  sitting  at  her  es- 
critoire closing  a letter,  “ Ever  thine,  Celia,”  is  a 
graceful  study  of  sentiment  and  reality  prettily 
mingled.  Mr.  Irving  R.  Wiles  has  left  his  re- 
cent rather  crude  realities  behind  him,  nnd  this 
year  gives  his  fancy  a free  rein,  masquerading  in 
Japanese  costumes,  and  inventing  a “ Cigale”  all 
his  own : a Japanese  this  time,  who,  after  singing 
all  the  summer,  seems  to  be  reduced  to  catching 
butterflies  for  a meal.  Mr.  George  W.  May- 
nard’s “ Sirens”  is  a graceful,  animated  composi- 
tion, reminiscent  of  Das  Rheinyold. 

The  strongest  part  of  the  exhibition  is  the  land- 
scape contingent,  and  here  there  is  so  much  thor- 
oughly good  work  that  time  would  fail  us  to  at- 
tempt more  than  an  enumeration  of  the  most 
striking  pieces.  If  Mr.  Horatio  Walkir  be  not 


exactly  a landscape-painter,  his  cattle  pieces 
have  the  great  merit  of  making  us  think  us 
much  of  the  nature  in  which  his  cows  and 
pigs  arc  vegetating  as  of  the  creatures  them- 
selves. His  tone  is  delightfully  soft  and  rich. 
Mr.  Tryon  has  several  pleasing  studies — two 
small  ones  in  the  South  Gallery,  near  the  door 
of  the  East  Room,  are  especially  worth  not- 
ing. Mr.  Ranger,  if,  as  is  the  case  with  many 
another  artist,  he  is  too  much  like  himself,  yet 
makes  himself  interesting  for  all  that;  with  his 
old  wharf  buildings  and  dark  waters  and  rich 
skies  lie  has  all  the  elements  of  a picture,  and 
knows  well  how  to  combine  them.  Mr.  Waller 
L.  Palmer,  who  has  taken  Winter  for  his  king- 
dom, sends  several  finished  pictures,  where  his 
great  knowledge  of  tree  forms  and  his  skill  in 
painting  snow  are  displayed  in  all  their  force. 
Just  above  his  “Road  to  Claim,”  No.  411,  South 
Room,  is  a bit  of  “ Winter,”  by  W.  Merritt 
Post,  which  loses  nothing  by  its  neighborhood, 
although  it  treats  the  subject  differently.  Mr. 
Post’s  winter  makes  us  think  of  the  sombre,  self- 
denying  side ; his  pictures  arc  such  as  June  Eyre 
saw  from  her  sheltered  perch  in  the  window-scat 
of  Mrs.  Reid’s  parlor.  But  we  must  close,  and 
forbear  to  speak  of  Mr.  Bolton  Jones’s  “ Winter 
Twilight,"  or  Mr.  Faber’s  “ View  from  the  Ilill” — 
Mr.  Faber,  a new  name  sure  to  be  heard  of  again 
—or  Miss  Alexandria  Dr  raft,  whose  “ White 
Day”  is  a strong,  expressive  bit,  or  last,  but  cer- 
tainly not  least,  Mr.  Henry  Farrkr’s  many  pieces, 
every  one  of  them,  equally  with  his  largest  sub- 
ject in  the  South  Room,  testifying  to  a long  and 
faithful  study  of  nature,  and  to  the  most  con- 
scientious care  and  painstuking  in  the  execution. 


THE  COSTUME  RECEPTION-  AT 
THE  ACADEMY  OP  DESIGN. 

For  the  first  time  in  this  country  a costume 
representation  has  been  carried  out  on  the  scale 
of  such  entertainments  at  the  Munich  and  the  Lon- 
don Art  Academies.  The  occasion  was  the  twenty- 
second  annual  exhibition  of  the  Water-color  Socie- 
ty, which  gave  the  use  of  the  building  for  this  re- 
ception in  costume,  of  which  the  Society  of  Deco- 
rative Art  receives  the  proceeds.  The  plans  for 
the  fete,  arranged  carefully  by  artists,  have  been 
followed  with  equal  interest  und  fidelity  by  the 
best  part  of  society. 

The  invited  guests,  in  number  estimated  at 
about  seven  hundred,  were  announced  in  succes- 
sion by  two  heralds  to  the  President  of  the  Wa- 
ter-color Society  and  the  President  of  the  Society 
of  Decorative  Art,  by  whom  they  were  received. 
A company  of  men-at-arms,  in  the  costume  of  the 
Yeomen  of  the  Guard,  formed  groups  on  the  stair- 
cases, and  led  a procession  of  about  a hundred 
artists,  which  was  formed  at  midnight  as  the  for- 
mal opening  of  festivities.  The  procession,  which 
included  sculptors,  architects,  and  actors  as  well 
as  painters,  started  from  the  library  on  the 
ground -floor,  which  was  hung  completely  with 
tapestries  and  canopied  in  silk.  The  march  fol- 
lowed the  ascent  of  the  stairs,  the  circuit  of  the 
galleries,  and  the  downward  passage  again  to  the 
richly  decorated  library  section,  where  the  sup- 
per was  spread. 

The  varied  styles  of  costumes  united  in  this 
procession  were  equally  correct  and  elegant,  show- 
ing the  critical  studies  of  artists  in  a subject 
offering  greater  difficulties  than  may  be  known 
to  less  precise  investigators.  The  general  art 
director  of  the  representation,  Mr.  F.  Hopkin- 
son  Smith,  appeared  in  a Spanish  costume  of  a 
courtier  of  the  reign  of  Philip  II.,  reproduced 
from  one  obtained  by  the  artist  in  Spain. 

A fine  example  was  shown  in  the  costume  of 
Mr.  B.  C.  Porter,  previously  worn  by  its  possessor 
on  the  occasion  of  the  Vanderbilt  ball.  This  is 
of  exact  character  as  representing  the  period  of 
Henri  III.,  while  showing  in  a superb  manner  the 
style  of  emblazoning  the  robe  which  had  become 
a predominant  fashion  after  having  been  intro- 
duced with  a tunic  and  mantle  of  Louis  VII., 
covered  with  fleurs-de-lis. 

An  outfit  was  made  up  with  least  difficulty  by 
some  of  the  artists  having  studio  properties  in 
costumes.  Specimens  of  the  kind  collected  for 
art  uses  by  Leon  and  Percy  Moran  furnished 
the  possessors  with  the  styles  desired,  the  selec- 
tion of  the  former  being  an  original  Florentine 
costume  of  the  fifteenth  century. 

The  costume  of  William  M.  Chase,  of  an  old 
Duteh  style,  was  a genuine  fabrication  of  the  date. 
This  is  in  sage  green  velvet,  with  tawny  leather 
shoes  and  old  jewels,  of  which  this  artist  has  a 
collection.  • 

An  early  Florentine  style,  designated  as  a Ci- 
mabue  dress,  and  worn  by  Mr.  Richard  M.  Hunt, 
was  a good  specimen  in  white  and  gold,  with 
a large  cape.  One  of  the  costly  styles  designed 
for  this  occasion  represented  the  period  of  splen- 
dor known  as  the  Champ  d’Or,  long  celebrated  in 
the  annals  of  the  toilet.  This  was  copied  directly 
from  a portrait  by  the  artist  H.  Lk  Grand  Can- 
non, forming  an  example  of  the  costume  epoch 
of  Francis  I.,  of  equally  sumptuous  and  correct 
sort. 

The  President  of  the  Water-color  Society,  Mr. 
J.  G.  Brown,  having,  in  company  with  Mrs.  Rich- 
ard M.  nuNT,  the  President  of  the  Decorative  Art 
Society,  the  office  of  receiving  the  guests,  wore  a 
costume  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  in  deep  red 
velvet,  with  a cloak  and  a low-crowned  hat  with 
plumes.  The  costume  of  Mrs.  Richard  M.  Hunt, 
representing  the  period  of  Elizabeth  of  England, 
was  of  artistic  character,  the  robe  in  yellow  bro- 
cade being  one  to  recall  the  fact  that  costume  at 
the  time  signified  was  of  a dignity  and  conse- 
quence leading  to  the  publication  of  the  first  work 
on  the  subject  in  England. 

A few  Greek  styles  were  of  much  beauty,  and 
a less  number  finely  represented  Eastern  dress  in 
its  richness  of  color  and  ornament. 

The  Venetian  style  of  dress  displayed  gener- 
ally a certain  dignity  of  character  in  which  the 


noble  influence  of  antiquity  might  yet  be  traced. 
Suited  as  this  was  with  the  decorative  back- 
ground, its  examples  missed  no  advantage  lor 
good  effect  The  most  numerous  types  were  of 
late  mediaeval  dates,  copied  from  the  period 
when  the  young  nobles  of  Italy  were  in  the  habit 
of  betaking  themselves  to  Venezia  la  Bella.  The 
extreme  charm  of  color,  tin*  magnificence  of 
eloth  of  gold,  of  ermine,  of  gold  and  jewels,  made 
familiar  by  the  brush  of  Titian,  'appeared  in  many 
exact  as  well  as  beautiful  reproductions  in  this 
novel  scene. 

As  leader  of  the  Venetian  quadrille,  Mrs.  Nich- 
olas Fish  represented  a sixteenth-century  person- 
age of  the  highest  rank,  in  green  velvet  and  old 
brocade.  The  style  of  Venetian  nobles  was  rep- 
resented in  finely  correct  dresses  of  the  periods 
copied.  The  rich  dress  of  Mr.  John  Jacob  Astor, 
of  the  Capulkt  type,  was  in  sapphire  blue  vel- 
vet and  old-gold  satin  embroidered  in  gold.  A 
sword  ornamented  with  jewels  was  worn  with  a 
jewelled  ee.iutarv  d croapiere,  or  sword  girdle,  and 
a jewel  necklace  added  another  lustre  to  this 
magnificent  style.  A rich  Moorish  costume,  worn 
by  Mr.  G.  C.  Muzto  in  the  Venetian  quadrille,  as 
the  single  exception  to  the  6tyle  of  that  order, 
represented  the  time  when  the  Moors  were  in 
Venice. 

One  beautiful  type  was  shown  in  the  Vandyck 
dress  of  Mrs.  Pikrkkpont  Morgan,  in  Indian  yel- 
low, worn  with  magnificent  jewels  of  the  four- 
teenth century.  The  costume  of  Mrs.  Astor,  a 
marvel  of  jewel  splendor,  represented  the  style 
of  Catherine  dp.  Medicis,  with  court  train  of  roy- 
al purple  velvet  embroidered  in  gold.  The  white 
satin  petticoat  over  which  this  opens  is  veiled  in 
net  embroidered-with  gold  and  pearls,  both  the 
pointed  ruff  and  the  hanging  sleeves  over  tight- 
fitting  sleeves  being  in  this  delicately  embroider- 
ed material.  The  stomacher  is  a solid  mass  of 
diamonds,  and  five  rows  of  large  diamonds  encir- 
cle the  neck.  A jewel  girdle  and  a diadem  of 
dinmonds  and  pearls,  with  a coronet  above,  are 
of  white  throughout,  without  a colored  gem.  A 
Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  quadrille  was  not  the  least 
picturesque,  and  in  beauty  equalling  the  best 
famed  from  art  of  that  source  moved  through 
its  measures. 

The  participants  of  this  remarkable  art  repre- 
sentation had  in  many  cases  been  entertained  at 
costume  dinners  before  assembling  at  the  Acad- 
emy galleries.  No  less  than  nine  of  these  ban- 
quets were  given,  among  the  largest  being  one 
at  Mrs.  Astor’s,  and  another  at  the  residence  of 
ex-Mayor  Hewitt. 


CHIEF  INSPECTOR  THOMAS 
BYRNES. 

A glance  at  the  portrait  of  Chief  Inspec- 
tor Thomas  Byrnes,  of  the  New  York  police 
force,  on  page  112,  will  be  enough  to  indicate 
to  any  student  of  physiognomy  some  of  the 
characteristics  which  have  made  him,  in  his  way, 
one  of  the  marked  men  of  the  world,  and  have 
enabled  him  to  organize,  and  wellnigh  to  per- 
fect, an  efficient  machinery  for  the  detection  of 
crime.  His  face  is  that  of  a determined  man, 
of  great  shrewdness  and  penetration,  very  con- 
siderable mentality,  and  unrelenting  purpose, 
combined  with  real  kindness  nnd  moderation. 
It  is  also  the  face  of  an  honest  man ; but  per- 
fect honesty,  according  to  his  code,  is  by  no 
means  incompatible  with  elaborate  lying, when  it 
becomes  necessary  to  meet  criminals  with  their 
own  weapons,  and  he  prides  himself  on  his  abili- 
ty to  conceal  his  purposes  and  thoughts,  though 
his  veracity  is  unimpeachable  in  dealing  with 
those  who  have  a right  to  be  treated  openly. 

He  hus  lately  completed  a quarter  of  a century 
of  police  service,  having  been  appointed  on  the 
force  in  December,  1863,  and  having  passed 
through  every  grade  from  patrolman  to  the  po- 
sition, created  for  him  by  tbc  Legislature  of 
1888,  of  Chief  Inspector  of  Police,  and  he  is 
now  second  only  to  the  Superintendent.  The 
rank  of  Captain,  which  he  attained  in  1870,  is 
the  first  in  which  a policeman  has  really  an  op- 
portunity to  show  his  ability,  for  it  is  the  first  in 
which  he  can  act  in  any  capacity  but  that  of  a 
subordinate,  and  as  a Captain  he  fully  justified 
the  opinion  which  induced  the  Board  of  Commis- 
sioners to  promote  him  to  the  rank.  He  com- 
manded, in  the  course  of  the  ten  years  of  his 
captaincy,  the  Twenty-third,  the  Twenty-first,  and 
the  Fifteenth  precincts,  and  earned  his  promotion 
fairly  by  his  successful  handling  of  numerous 
prominent  eases,  working  at  them  patiently  and 
carefully  until  he  had  secured  the  conviction  and 
imprisonment  of  the  criminals. 

It  was  in  1878,  while  he  was  in  command  of 
the  last-named  precinct,  that  the  robbery  of  the 
Manhattan  Bank  occurred.  He  became  Inspect- 
or in  the  mean  time.  The  detective  force  of  the 
city  was  at  that  time  in  exceedingly  bad  repute. 
Not  only  was  there  a great  lack  of  confidence  on 
the  part  of  the  public  in  the  efficiency  of  the  de- 
teetive  ability  of  the  members,  but  several  of  them 
had,  largely  through  the  efforts  of  newspaper  re- 
porters, been  themselves  detected  in  dishonesty. 
On  March  12, 1880,  he  was  placed  in  command  of 
the  Detective  Department  of  this  city,  where  he 
has  remained  since.  lie  found  the  department  in 
a badly  demoralized  condition.  There  was  a total 
lack  of  discipline  on  the  part  of  the  men,  who 
for  the  most  part  had  secured  by  political  influ- 
ence their  assignment  to  a branch  of  the  service 
in  which  they  were  relieved  of  the  laborious  part 
of  a policeman’s  duty,  and  in  which  they  enjoyed 
plenty  of  leisure  and  remarkable  facilities  for 
making  money. 

Inspector  Byrnes  had  made  the  stipulation 
with  the  Commissioners  before  assuming  bis  new 
position  that  lie  should  be  untrammelled  in  bis 
control  of  the  department,  and  should  have  tln> 
full  power  to  select  his  own  men  from  the 
police  force.  He  went  to  Wall  Street,  found  an 
office,  hired  it  with  money  from  his  own  pock- 
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PRINCE  VON  BISMARCK  IN  HIS  WORK-ROOM 
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BISMARCK  AT  HOME. 

In  order  to  give  an  idea  of  the  interior  of  the 
Bismarck  palace  I shall  have  to  call  for  aid  upon 
a very  frivolous  person,  a novelist.  Prince  Bis- 
marck is  fond  of  romances.  “A  good  novel,” 
he  once  said,  “ I call  only  a novel  which  I can 
read  twice.”  He  has  read  all  the  works  of  Spiel- 
Hagkn  without  perusing  one  a second  time.  But 
there  is  a novelist  whose  books  come  up  to  that 
condition.  When  this  novelist  came  to  Berlin 
he  went  to  see  the  Chancellor.  And  of  all  the 
“practical  men,”  emperors,  generals,  statesmen, 
historians,  who  have  gone  up  the  steps,  not  one 
has  given  us  a description  of  the  study  in  the 
palace  in  the  Wilhelmstrasse  which  is  the  equal 
to  the  pen -picture  painted  by  Jokai  Moritz. 
Jokai  was  a Hungarian  poet  and  novelist  who 
some  twenty  years  ago  took  up  politics  and  went 
into  parliament.  His  description  of  his  interview 
with  Bismarck  is  ns  follows  : 

“On  the  day  after  my  arrival  I was  so  fortu- 
nate as  to  obtain  a hearing  from  the  great  states- 
man— if  that  can  be  called  a hearing  where  he 
spoke  and  I listened.  The  hour  was  nine  in  the 
evening,  and  sometimes  he  gives  audiences  as  late 
as  midnight.  The  approach  is  easy  and  simple. 
His  palace  is  the  least  pretentious  in  the  whole 
Wilhelmstrasse,  and  not  even  a porter  in  bear- 
skin guards  the  door  with  his  silver  staff.  One 
must  ring  the  bell  as  at  an  ordinary  house.  A 
single  moderator-lamp  on  a tnble  lights  up  the 
hall.  The  third  apartment  from  this  is  Bismarck's 
work  and  reception  room.  Here  also  the  furni- 
ture is  most  simple;  no  display;  in  the  corner 
an  iron  sofa  ; under  this  lies  a mighty  St.  Bernard 
dog  ; at  the  window  stands  an  iron  chest;  in  the 
middle  of  the  room  a great  writing-table  at  which 
the  iron  man  sits.  Prince  Bismarck  is  an  ath- 
letic figure,  fully  six  feet  tall,  with  broad  shoul- 
ders and  mighty  hands  which  betray  steel  muscles 
when  he  shakes  vour  own  ; his  face  I do  not  find 
like  any  of  his  portraits,  which  make  him  appear 
to  be  morose  and  bilious.  The  Prince  did  not 
allow  me  to  finish  the  greeting  which  I had  care- 
fully prepared.  He  said  I looked  younger  than 
he  had  fancied  I would.  He  made  me  sit  down 
on  the  other  side  of  the  writing-table,  produced 
a package  of  cigars  from  the  iron  chest,  and 
offered  one  to  me.”  The  talk  was  mainly  upon 
the  affairs  of  Europe,  and  these  have  since 
changed.  So  has  the  study,  apparently,  for  Jokai 
makes  no  mention  of  seeing  there  the  pictures  of 
Clkveland  and  Bayard  which  now  stand  upon 
the  mantel.  One  remark  of  the  Chancellor’s  in 
that  conversation  with  Jokai  I may  quote  against 
himself.  “It  is  a Russian  proverb,”  said  the 
Prince,  “that  when  a Russian  steals  he  steals 
enough  to  last  him  for  a day  ; but  when  a German 
steals  he  steals  so  much  that  something  is  left 
over  till  to-morrow  for  his  children.”  This  makes 
one  think  of  the  Samoan  Islands.  Apropos  of 
which  also  we  may  quote  the  Prince.  “ The  ma- 
jority,” said  he,  “never  want  war.  War  is  always 
brought  on  by  the  minority,  or  in  absolute  states 
by  rulers  and  cabinets.  It  is  never  brought  on 
by  newspaper  articles.  A man  may  shout  1 fire’ 
all  day  long  without  kindling  the  house.” 


count  of  his  marriage  in  1881  to  the  Princess 
Stephanie,  a daughter  of  Leopold  II.,  King  of 
the  Belgians,  who  was  alike  beautiful  and  be- 
loved. The  marriage  ceremony  was  a scene  that 
stood  unrivalled  for  many  years  back  among  roy- 
nl  weddings.  The  bridal  couple  were  escorted 
by  twenty  Austrian  Archdukes,  by  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  Prince  William  of  Prussia,  the  King  of 
Saxony,  the  Bavarian  Dukes,  and  many  others  of 
high  birth  and  station.  The  presents  were  of 
great  extent  and  of  surprising  magnificence.  In 
commemoration  of  the  event  the  Emperor  found- 
ed twenty-two  free  scholarships.  And  yet  this 
marriage  did  not  prove  a happy  one.  The  wife 
complained  of  neglect,  and  with  cause.  She  de- 
sired a separation,  but  reasons  of  state  interfered. 
Opinions  were  generally  altogether  on  the  side  of 
the  wife  in  this  dispute. 


THE  CHAMBER  OF  TORTURE 

Is  the  apartment  to  which  the  nnhappy  sufferer 
from  inflammatory  rheumatism  is  couflned.  If,  ere  the 
crisis  of  pain  is  reached,  that  flue  preventive,  Hos- 
tetler's Stomach  Bitters,  is  used  by  persons  of  a rheu- 
matic tendency,  much  unnecessary  suffering  is  avoided. 
Nervines,  anodynes,  and  sedatives,  while  having  none 
but  a specific  effect,  are  yet  very  desirable  at  times. 
Yet  can  they  produce  no  lasting  effect  upon  rheuma- 
tism, because  they  have  no  power  to  eliminate  from 
the  blood  the  rheumatic  virus.  Hosteller’s  Stomach 
Bitters  does  this,  and  checks  at  the  outset  a disease 
which,  if  allowed  to  gain  headway,  it  is  next  to  im- 
possible to  dislodge  or  to  do  more  than  relieve.  Rheu- 
matism, it  should  be  remembered,  is  a disease  with  a 
fatal  tendency  from  its  proneness  to  attack  the  heart. 
A resort  to  the  Bitters  should,  therefore,  he  prompt. 
Dyspepsia,  kidney  complaint,  malaria,  and  nervous- 
ness are  relieved  by  it.— [Adv.] 


“BROWN’S  HOUSKHOLD  PANACEA,” 

Thk  Gkrat  Pain  Rkt.is.vei:, 

For  Internal  and  External  Pains,  Rheumatism,  Pain  in 
Stomach,  Bnvvels.orSide,  Colic.  Diarrhiea.Oolds,  Sprains, 
Burns, Scalds, Cramps, and  Bruises, 26c  a bottle. -[ Adv. j 


When  baby  was  sick,  we  gave  her  Castorin, 

When  she  was  a Child,  site  cried  for  Castoria, 
When  she  became  Miss,  she  clung  to  Castoria. 
When  she  had  Children, she  gave  them  Castoria.— 
^^^======  Mtfr.] 


C.  C.  8iiaynk,  manufacturer  of  Seal  • skin  Gar- 
ments, newest  styles,  and  all  leading  fashionable  furs, 
103  Prince  Street,  New  York.  Fashion-book  mailed 
free.  Send  your  address.— CAde.] 


ADVICE  TO  MOTHERS. 

Mrs.  Winslow’s  Soothing  Syrup  should  always  be 
need  for  children  teething.  It  soothes  the  child,  soft- 
ens tile  gums,  allays  all  pain,  cures  wind  colic,  and  is 
the  best  remedy  for  diarrhoea.  26c.  a bottle.— (Adv.] 


Burnett’s  Coooaink  allays  irritation,  removes  dan- 
druff, and  invigorates  the  action  of  the  capillaries  in 
the  highest  degree.— [Ado.] 


USE  BROW'N’S  CAMPHORATED  SA  PONACEOUS 
DENTIFRICE  tor  the  TEETH.  DELICIOUS.  !»c. 
-[Ado.]  


Ann  20  drops  of  Angostura  Bittkrs  to  every  glass 
of  impure  water  you  drink. — [Ado.] 


The  superiority  of  Burnett’s  Flavoring  Extracts 
consists  in  their  perfect  purity  and  great  strength.-[Ad.] 


PRINCE  RUDOLPH  OF  AUSTRIA. 

Archduke  Rudolph,  the  heir-apparent  to  the 
throne  of  Austria- Hungary,  and  the  only  son  of 
the  Emperor  Francis  Joseph,  was  found  dead  in 
his  bed  on  January  80th  at  Meyerling,  a place 
several  miles  distant  from  Vienna,  to  which  he 
had  gone  on  a hunting  expedition.  It  has  been 
officially  announced  that  Professor  Wiedkrhofer, 
who  performed  the  autopsy,  found  a large  wound 
in  the  side  of  the  head,  which  must  have  caused 
instant  death.  A revolver  with  one  chamber  dis- 
charged was  found  on  the  bedside  close  to  the 
right  hand  of  the  dead  Prince.  The  position  in 
which  it  was  found  proves  beyond  doubt  that  he 
committed  suicide.  The  pericranium  was  torn 
and  the  skull  bones  were  partly  shattered. 

Prince  Rudolph  was  only  a few  months  turned 
of  thirty.  As  a child  he  did  not  give  promise  of 
long  life,  but.  ns  he  advanced  in  years  he  grew 
stronger,  and  finally  found  in  athletic  pursuits 
one  of  his  chief  sources  of  amusement.  He  was 
carefully  educated,  with  a view  to  his  apparent 
future  responsibilities,  and  thus,  among  other 
things,  acquired  the  numerous  languages  spoken 
by  the  various  races  composing  the  subjects  of 
the  sovereign  of  Austria-Hungary.  He  travelled 
widely,  wrote  one  or  two  books  as  a record  of 
what  he  saw,  and  developed  an  unusual  princely 
liking  for  men  of  science  and  letters.  Since  he 
became  of  age  he  has  often  been  an  efficient  as- 
sistant of  his  father  on  public  occasions,  and  he 
had  attained  to  the  rank  of  Major-General  in  the 
Austrian  army  and  to  that  of  Vice-Admiral  in  the 
navy. 

A close  friendship  existed  between  him  and 
the  Prince  of  Wales.  It  appears  to  have  been 
founded  largely  011  similar  social  habits  and 
tastes,  and  these  were  not  of  the  highest  charac- 
ter. Many  unpleasant  tales  of  their  comrade- 
ship have  been  current  in  Europe.  Rudolph  and 
the  present  Emperor  of  Germany  were  bosom 
companions  in  their  boyhood  years.  They  were 
of  nearly  the  same  age,  and  their  families  brought 
them  much  together  from  design.  But  in  later 
years  they  disagreed  with  considerable  bitterness. 
Time  did  not  appear  to  mend  matters  in  the  least. 
Two  years  ago  Rudolph’s  chances  of  succeeding 
to  a throne  certainly  appeared  better  than  Wil- 
liam’s. Fate  determined,  however,  that  William 
should  lose  both  grandfather  and  father,  while 
Rudolph  was  himself  to  die  ere  half  his  ap- 
parent days  had  run  out.  Rudolph  was  fated 
also  to  have  no  son  to  heir  the  throne  he  failed 
to  reach  himself.  His  only  child  is  a daughter, 
and  the  nearest  male  heir  is  the  Emperor’s  bro- 
ther, the  Archduke  Karl  Ludwig,  whose  age  is 
fifty-six,  and  who  has  three  sons  grown  to  man’s 
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GOLD  MEDAL,  PARIS,  1878, 

BAKER’S 


Warranted  absolutely  pure 
Cocoa,  from  which  the  excess  of 
Oil  has  been  removed.  1 1 has  more 
than  three  times  the  strength 
of  Cocoa  mixed  with  Starch  Arrow- 
root  or  Sugar,  and  is  therefore  far 
more  economical,  costing  less  than 
one  cent  a cup.  It  is  delicious, 
nourishing,  strengthening,  easily  di- 
gested, and  admirably  adapted  for  in- 
valids as  well  as  for  persons  in  health. 

Sold  by  Grocers  everywhere. 

& CO.,  Dorcbester,  Hass. 


What  Scott’s  Emulsion  Has  Done! 


Over  26  Pounds  Gain  In  Ten  Weeks. 
Experience  of  a Prominent  Citizen. 

Thk  California  Scxtety  for  the  1 
Suppression  of  Vice.  > 

San  Francisco,  July  7th,  1886. ) 

I took  a severe  eold  upon 
my  ehest  and  lungs  and  did 
not  give  it  proper  attention ; 
it  developed  into  bronchitis, 
and  in  the  fall  of  the  same 
year  I was  threatened  with 
consumption.  Physicians  or- 
dered me  to  a more  congeni- 
al climate,  and  I came  to  San 
Francisco.  Soon  after  my 
arrival  I commenced  taking 
Scott’s  Emulsion  of  Cod  Liver 
Oil  with  Hypophosphites  reg- 
ularly three  times  a day.  In 
ten  weeks  my  avoirdupois 
went  from  155  to  180  pounds 
and  over;  the  cough  mean- 
time ceased,  c.  R.  bennett. 


estate. 

Prince  Rudolph  was  perhaps  best  known  on  ac- 
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SOLD  BY  ALL  DRUGGISTS. 


The  Kodak. 

ANYBODY  can  use 
the  Kodak.  Theopeia- 
tiou  of  making  a picture 
consists  simply  of  press- 
ing a button.  One  Hun- 
dred instantaneous  pict- 
ures are  made  without 
reloading.  No  dark 
room  or  chemicals  are 
Price,  825.UO.  necessary.  A division 
of  labor  is  offered,  whereby  all  the  work  of 
finishing  the  pictures  is  done  at  the  factory, 
where  the  camera  can  be  sent  to  be  reloaded. 
The  operator  need  not  learn  anything  about 
photography.  He  can  “prats  the  button" — we 
do  the  fist. 

Send  for  copy  of  Kodak  Primer,  with  sample 
photograph. 

The  Eastman  Dry  Plate  ani  Film  Co., 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


ATLANTIC  CITY  IN  WINTER. 

The  rare  winter  climate  of  the  Middle  Atlantic 
coast  is  so  well  known,  since  the  attention  of  the 
public  was  directed  to  it  a few  years  ngo,  that 
little  need  be  said  in  praise  of  it.  The  liest  exem- 
plification of  it  is  found  at  Atlantic  Citv,  where, 
by  reason  of  a highly  favored  situation,  as  regards 
botli  land  and  water,  the  very  best  elements  of 
the  combined  agencies  of  sea  and  land  are  ob- 
tained. To  these  agencies  is  due  the  secret  of 
Atlantic  City’s  most  agreeable  winter  tempera- 
ture. The  city  is  surrounded  by  salt  water,  and 
is  nearer  to  the  Gulf  Stream  than  any  point  of 
land  on  the  Jersey  coast.  The  warm  currents  of 
air  generated  above  the  tepid  waters  of  this  mys- 
terious river  of  the  ocean  come  in  on  the  breezes 
and  temper  the  severity  of  winter’s  eold,  while 
from  the  land  side  the  breezes  blow  over  wastes 
of  sand,  on  which  there  is  no  snow  to  charge 
them  with  frost.  Thus  it  is  that  the  climate  is 
mild  and  equable,  though  sharp  enough  to  give 
zest  to  exercise.  The  heavens  generally  favor, 
and  the  sun  shines  with  an  intense  brightness. 
Invalids  are  thrilled  by  the  charm  of  air.  sea,  and 
sky,  and  pleasure-seekers  find  in  its  enjoyment 
a delightful  recreation. 

The  city  possesses  many  excellent  hotels  whose 
doors  are  never  closed.  They  ure  well  kept,  fine- 
ly appointed,  and  equipped  with  especial  regard 
to  the  comfort  of  guests  in  winter.  Their  walls 
enclose  in  February  and  March  representatives 
of  Lite  best  society  of  all  the  cities  of  the  Eastern 
States,  who  form  a social  circle  of  culture,  intel- 
lect, and  refinement. 

A strong  point  in  favor  of  Atlantic  City  is  its 
accessibility.  It  is  located  at  the  terminus  of 
the  West  Jersey  and  Camden  and  Atlantic  Rail- 
roads, both  branches  of  the  great  Pennsylvania 
system,  and  is  thus  connected  directly  with  all 
the  prominent  cities.  Frequent  trains  run  be- 
tween it  and  Philadelphia.  Residents  of  New 
York  or  New  England  are  especially  near  to  it, 
as  through  trains  run  to  Atlantic  City  front  New 
York  without  change.  One  may  leave  New  York 
at  12.20  P.M.,  bv  parlor  car,  and  arrive  at  At- 
lantic City  at  4.80  P.M.,  a space  of  time  just 
filling  the  interval  between  luncheon  and  dinner. 
The  visit  will  ever  be  remembered  with  pleasure, 
and  its  results  in  the  matter  of  health  cannot 
fail  to  be  beneficial. 


THE  JOHN  C.  JEWETT  MF6.  CO.,  Buffalo,  N.Y. 


JEWETT'S  REFRIGERATORS 


LABRADOR. 

Send  for  Book  of  Information. 


gTANDABD  MUSIC 

ALBul 

composers,  such  AH  tmaisuir,K i,  oriwnrnmi,  i.i.'ii, 
WajnTr,  La»q*.  Will,,,,,.  »nd  . STAND- 

ARD DANCE  ALBUM— -12  pages  of  the  most 
popnlardsnce  music  and  marches.  ST  AND  AR  D 
OEMS— HO  pnge»  of  songs  and  ballads,  piano  ac- 
companiments, and  ltO  pp.  of  variations,  transcrip- 
tions. opera  arrangements,  etc.  for  piano  STAND- 
ARD SONC  ALBUM  220 pp  of  s<  ngs  and  bal- 
lads. with  piano  accompaniments,  selected  from  the 
works  of  snch  composers  as  Goxvod,  Jbi  1'inimti, 
Korch'l,  and  Kjerutf  TITLE  PACES  BrAUTIFULLV 
ILLUSTRATED  is  Colon.  Price  of  each  book  SOc., 
or  diets  | LYON  A HEALY,  PubliEhera, 
prepaid.  | State  & Monroe  Sts.  Chicago. 


BROWN  BROTHERS  & CO., 

59  WALL  STREET,  N.  V. 

Billsof  Exchange,  Commercial  andTraveUere'Credits 
available  in  any  part  of  the  world. 

Collection  in  all  foreign  countries. 


IRebfern 

LADIES’  TAILOR. 


ALL  WINTER  MODELS 

At  less  than  half  price. 


SPRING  SEASON,  1889. 

New  Gowns,  Coats,  & Hats 

on  exhibition  abont  Feb.  20th. 

210  Fifth  Avenue,  N.Y. 


CantMdGC, 

HOUSEKEEPING  GOODS. 


TABLE  DAMASKS. 

Linen  Sheetings,  Pillow  Liras, 

TOWELS  AND  TOWELLINGS 


WHITE  GOODS. 

CAMBRICS,  MOLLS,  AND  NAINSOOES. 

Figured  Mulls  and  Embroidered  Pique. 

QUILTS  AND  BLANKETS. 


^BtooAvatj  c-0  IJJlh.il. 


Chapped  Hands; 

PROCTER  ft  GAMBLE’S  VEGETABLE  GLYCER- 
INE, DILUTED  WITH  AN  EQUAL  QUANTITY 
OK  WATER  OR  COMBINED  WITH  CERTAIN 
SIMPLE  INGREDIENTS,  IS  A REMEDY  FOR 
CHAPPED  HANDS. 

FOR  PARTICULARS  SEE  ELEGANT  BOOK  OF 
TOILET  RECIPES  THAT  CAN  BE  PREPARED 
EASILV  AND  CHEAPLY  AT  HOME.  SENT  TO 
ANV  ADDRESS  FOR  TWO  TWO-CENT  STAMPS. 
ADDRESS, 

Procter  & Gamble, 

GLYCERINE  DEP’t,  CINCINNATI,  0. 


tu: 


$5 


to  $8  a day.  Samples  worth  *1-00. 

Lines  not  under  the  horses’  feet.  W rite 
8TKU  S Safet  y Kkin  Holler  Co.,  Hollj. 

numci  THOMAS  P.SIMPSON.W^hinpton, 

H.  N I X I).t\  No  atlyV  fee  until  PM*"*  oh- 
Uil  1 0 tniued.  Write  for  luventor  a Gnide- 


hindercorns. 

The  only  sure  Cure  for  CorntStopEijIl y. 

comfort  to  the  feet.  ISO,  at  Druggist*- 

(fflW03# 

The  best  of  all  remedies  for 
Inward  Pains,  Colic,  Indiges- 
tion, Exhaustion  and  all  Stom-  i 
ach  and  Bowel  troubles.  Also  J 
the  most  effective  cure  forB 
Coughs,  Colds,  Bronchitis  and  ■ 
affections  of  the  breathing  ■ 
organs.  It  promotes  refreshing  ^ 
sleep,  improves  the  appetite, 
overcomes  nervous  prostration, 
and  gives  new  life  and  strength  DrecuisB- 

to  the  weak  and  aged.  50c.  and  M “ 


Original  from 

PENN  STATE 


FEBRUARY  9,  1889. 
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THE  CHEQUE  BANK,  Limited. 


London  Offices  : 

4 WATERLOO  PLACE.  PALL  MALL.  & 
GEORGE  YARD,  LOMBARD  STREET. 


ESTABLISHED  IN  LONDON,  1873. 

r .•  Xew  York  Office  : 

UNITED  BANK  BUILDING.  CORNER 
(H  WALL  STREET  it  BROADWAY. 


. | RIGHT  HONORABLE  JOHN  BRIGHT.  M.P.. 

Jr  us  tees.  ^ RIGHT  HONORABLE  EARI.  BEAUCHAMP. 

r . „ . (BANK  OF  ENGLAND, 

London  Bankers:  ^ WILLIAMS,  DEACON  & CO.,  LOMBARD  ST.,  LONDON, 

(to  whom  the  Cheque  Bank  refers  by  permission). 

The  Cheque  Bank  has  been  established  in  London  fomeventeen  years,  and  offers  Travellers  and  the  Public 
generally,  who  hold  Cheque  Bank  Cheques,  unquestionable  Security,  for  the  following  reasons,  namely: 

The  Capital  of  the  Bank  is  invested  in  Government  Securities,  in  addition  to  which  the  Bank  has  a 
Special  Guarantee  Fund  (of  BO*  of  the  Capital)  invested  in  British  Government  Annuities,  Bank  of  England 
Slock,  and  City  of  London  Metropolitan  Consolidated  Stock. 

The  Bank  does  not  discount  Notes  or  Bills,  but  loaus  its  Deposits  on  the  Security  of  Government  Slocks, 
Bonds,  and  Securities. 

The  Cheque  Bank  Cheques  are,  therefore,  absolutely  equal  to  eaitli,  ns  Bank  of  England  Notes  are. 

The  Bank  issues  Cheques  from  One  Pound  upwards,  singly  (or  in  amounts  ns  required,  put  up  in 
Books);  every  Cheque  has  its  value  printed  and  perforated  on  it,  for  the  use  of  Travellers,  available  in  every 
town  in  Eugfaud,  Ireland,  and  Scotland;  in  every  town  of  importance  in  Europe.  The  Bunk  issues  Cheques 
for  tlie  use  of  Travellers,  available  in  Egypt,  Palestine,  and  the  Holy  Land. 

The  Bank  issues  Cheques,  available  in  the  City  of  Mexico  and  the  West  India  Islands  ami  South  America. 

Tlie  Bank  issues  Cheques,  available  throughout  Asiu,  Africa,  New  Zealand,  Attstrhliu,  China  and  Japuu, 
— .wywhere  throughout  the  World. 


The  Cheque  Bank  Cheques  are  accepted  as  Cash  by  the  British  Government,  by  Steamship  aud  Railway 
ipanics,  by  tlie  principal  Hotels,  and  bv  nearlv  all  the  principal  Shops  in  London. 

VISITORS  TO .THE  PARIS  EXHIBITION  cun  cash  the  Cheque  Rank 


Cheques  at  upwards  ol  lift)  place*  in  Paris. 

Purties  sending  money  to  their  friends  or  relations  to  n 


__  any  part  of  Europe  should  purchase  Cheque 

Bank  Cheques  which  can  lie  cashed  on  presentation  everywhere. 

Travellers  and  others  holding  Cheque  Bank  Cheques  can  have  their  mail  matter  addressed  to  them,  care 
of  the  Cheque  Bank,  London,  who  will  take  charge  of  the  same  and  forward  to  any  address. 

For  Hand-Book  containing  List  of  upwards  of  2000  of  tlie  principal  Bank's  throughout  the  World  who 
Cash  the  Cheque  Bank  Cheque,  and  for  all  information,  apply  to  The  Agency, 

CHEQUE  BANK,  Limited,  United  Rank  Building:, 

E.  J.  MATHEWS  & CO  , Agents.  2 Wall  Street  and  90  llroudway,  New  York. 

REFERENCES  BY  PERMISSION: 

JNO.  W.  MACKAY,  Esq.,  Pres’t  Commercial  Cable  Co.—  Mackay-Benneit  Cables,  New  York. 

F.  O.  FRENCH,  Esq.,  Pres’t  Manhattan  Trust  Co.,  New  York,  and  others. 


A BAD  REPUTATION. 

Brf.r  Sargent  ( reading  of  the  conviction  of  a ft  How-citizen  of  color).  “No,  salt!  ef  I’d  ’a  ben 
on  dat  jury  I wouldn’t  ’a  bruug  in  no  verdic’  ob  ‘ guilty.’  ” 

Brer  Moses  (in  surprise).  “ But,  brer,  don’  you  see  de  paper  say  how  as  he  done  plead  ‘ guilty’ 
’for’  de  jedge  and  de  jury?” 

Brer  Sargent  (scornfully).  “ What  diffrence  dat  goin’  make  ? He  lie  so  like  de  debbil,  yo’ 
’spec’  I gwine  b’lieve  w’at  he  say  ? No,  sah !” 


HEALTH  MOLD  AGE. 

Edward  Collinson,  Queens, 
N.  Y„  says : 

•‘I  commenced  using  Brandrf.th’s  Pills 
over  fifty-five  years  ago.  I first  bought  them 
in  London,  and  have  continued  using  them 
since  I came  to  this  country  in  1836.  I am 
now  over  seventy-five  years  old,  hale  and  hearty, 
and  attribute  my  wonderful  health  to  the  per- 
sistent use  of  Brandrf.th’s  Fills.  Occa- 
sionally I have  a bad  cold  or  severe  attack  of 
rheumatism,  indigestion,  or  biliousness,  but 
four  or  five  doses  of  Brandreth’s  PiLI.S  al- 
ways cure  me.  Whenever  my  children  have 
been  sick  with  scarlet  fever,  measles,  mumps, 
acid  stomach,  disordered  digestion  or  costive- 
ness, a few  doses  of  Brandreth’s  Pills  re- 
store their  health  at  once.” 

Rrandreth’s  Pills  are  pure- 


FOR  CALIFORNIA. 

The  Chicago  and  North-Western  Railway  offers 
exceptional  inducements  to  all  classes  of  Cali- 
fornia travel. 

First-class  tickets  affording  choice  of  routes, 
good  returning  until  Spring,  and  second  -class 
one-way  tickets  are  now  on  sale  at  very  low  rates. 

Fast  vestibuled  trains,  fully  equipped  with 
palace  sleeping  and  dining  curs,  amply  provide 
for  the  comfort  of  tourists,  and  tlie  welfare  of 
second-class  travellers  is  promoted  by  personally- 
conducted  colonist  excursions,  providing  every 
comfort  en-route,  including  accommodations  in 
free  tourist  sleepers. 

For  full  information  apply  to  any  ticket  agent, 
or  address  E.  P.  Wilson,  General  Passenger  Agent 
C.  & N.-W.  Railway,  Chicago,  III. 


ADVANCE  IN  PRICE. 

TELL  YOUR  FRIENDS 

^Ladies’  Home  Journal 

Is  to  be  made  BETTER  and  LARGER.  It 
can  ini  had  now  for  only  50  Cent*  per  year ; 
another  year  it  will  cost  $1.00.  We 
shall  double  the  price  because  we  cannot  afford 
to  furnish  so  good  a paper  as  the  Journal  is  to 
be  for  less  than  one  Dollar,  but  we  shall  double 
it*  value,  and  give  you  more  of  it  for  your 
money.  AGENTS  can  mnke  hundreds  off 
dollars  securing  subscriptions  at 

Half  Price  up  to  July  1st  1889. 

We  offer  them  good  pay  for  every  subscriber  se- 
cured, and  an  fT  to  the  person  who 

extra  Prize  of  wOUw  shall  send  us  the 
largest  number ; $400  for  tlie  second  largest 
list,  and  so  on.  Sample  copies  and  posters  will 
be  furnished,  so  that  a great  demand  eun  be 
created  in  any  neighborhood. 

CURTIS  PUBLISHING  CO. 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


ilKJ  loll. 
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[STERBROOK’S 


STEEL 

PENS. 


Special  Importation  of 

RICH  SILKS,  SATINS,  TULLES, 

AND 

Light  Silks  and  Wool, 

AND  ALL-WOOL  FABRICS 

FOR 

WEDDING,  RECEPTION,  DINNER, 

and  Bridesmaids’  Costumes. 
M26S  H28  wn\  Si? 
Pi  uUt<uijoii4<^ 


Leading  Nos.:  048,  14,  130,  135,  333,  161. 
For  Sale  by  all  Stationers. 

THE  ESTERBROOK  STEEL  PEN  CO., 
Works:  Camden,  N.  J.  26  John  St.,  New  York. 
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SODEN  MINERAL  PASTILLES 


were  awarded  THE  HIGHEST  DISTINCTION,  at  the  International  Exhibition  at  Brussels, 

by  a Medical  Jury. 


ly  vegetable,  absolutely  harmless, 
and  safe  to  take  at  any  time. 

Sold  in  every  drug  and  medi- 
cine store,  either  plain  or  sugar- 
coated. 


ESTABLISHED  1801. 


Barry’s 


The  only  article 
/ which  will  thoroughly 
' cleanse,  beautify,  and 
7 improve  the  growth 
1 of  the  hair  It  i»  rec- 
ommended by  the  first  families  in  tlie  land,  and  used 
bv  all  classes  throughout  the  universe.  It  stands  alone 
ns  regards  its  immense  and  constantly  increasing  con- 
sumption. There  is  no  oil  or  pomatum. or  any  other  prep- 
aration for  the  hair,  solid  or  fluid,  which  approaches 
it  in  popularity,  besides  It  is  very  reasonable  in  price. 
BARCLAY  4c  CO.,  44  Slone  St.,  N.  Y.  City. 


PREEN  WAYS  A I T 

U INDIA  PALE  nLL 


_A_  FIRST-CLASS  REMEDY  IN 

Pectoral,  Throat,  and  Lung  Diseases. 


Soften  mineral  Pastes 


ater  from  the  most  efficient  springs  of 
tlie  German  health  resort,  Soden  a.  T. 

are  a first-class  remedy  in  all  catarrhal 
complaints  of  the  organs  of  respiration 


Soden  Mineral  Pastilles 

and  digestion. 

Soden  Mineral  Pastes 
Soden  Mineral  Pastilles 


are  used  most  extensively  in  all  civilized 
countries  of  the  world, 
are  prescribed  bv  doctors  in  diseases  of 
tlie  lungs  and  chest,  consumption,  and 
asthma.  The  benefit  derived  front  their  use  is  unexcelled,  and  even 
in  chronic  cases  their  action  is  alleviating,  quieting,  and  stimulant. 

Soden  Mineral  Pastilles 

edy,  an  unadulterated  product  of  the  springs,  containing  without 
deterioration  the  sanative  qualities  of  tlie  natural  springs. 


Qnflon  Minors!  Psotilbr  are  PrePa,ed  only  under  the  personal  con- 

OUUull  llllliul  dl  lUulilluu  trol  and  direction  of  an  officer  of  tlie  royal 
medical  board. 

Minorsl  PSfltillPQ  nre  unexcel,ed  ns  a solvent  in  Coughs  and 
llllliul  fll  Idulilluu  Catarrhs,  even  in  the  most  chronic  cases. 
Their  effect  has  never  been  equalled. 

Minorsl  Psrtillor  a,e  most  advai»,aKeous,y  nPPlied  in 

lllUlUl  dl  Idulilluu  Whooping  Cough  and  Diphtheria ; in  tlie 
former  they  decrease  the  force  of  the  paroxysm,  while  preventing  tlie 
latter,  as  the  disease  cannot  take  hold  in  a throat  free  from  catarrh. 

Mineral  Pactillor  httVC  now  uho  bcen  introduced  in  ll,e 

llllliul  dl  Idulilluu  United  States,  and  can  be  had  nt  all 
Apothecaries  and  Drug  Stores  at  50  cents  a box.  In  Germany,  Austria, 
and  Switzerland  their  sales  in  one  year  amounted  to  far  more  thuu 
two  million  boxes. 

Soden  Mineral  Pastilles 

zie,  und  among  many  others  lie  writes  the  following,  based  upon  bis 
studies  of  tlie  Soden  Springs  and  their  product : 

19  Harlky  Street,  Cavendish  Square,  W. 

SIR  MORF.LL  MACKENZIE  writes:  “I  have  watched  the  effects  of  the  Soden  Waters  for  a considerable  period  and  regard  them  as 
extremely  valuable  in  obstinate  catarrhal  affections  of  the  throat.  Tlie  small  amount  of  iron  which  they  contain  tenders  them  very  useful  iu 
the  stages  of  Throat  Consumption,  ami  they  do  good  in  nearly  all  cases  of  relaxation  of  the  mucous  membrane. 

The  Pastilles  offer  a most  convenient  method  of  using  the  Waters ; producing  both  a local  and  general  effect.  They  nre  especially  bene- 
ficial in  catarrhal  diseases  of  tlie  air  passages;  I have  frequently  found  them  of  great  service  in  tlie  case  of  Singers  and  Public  Speakers. 

Signed,  MORELL  MACKENZIE,  M.D.,  London,  late  Physician  to  the  London  Hospital,  Consulting  Physician  to  the  Hospital  for  Diseases 
of  the  Throat,  Golden  Square,  and  Physician  to  the  Royal  Society  of  Musicians,  2d  September,  1SN7.” 


Qnflnn  Mjnppnl  PQQtillpQ  are  doubly  valuable,  inasmuch  as  they  produce  simultaneously  the 
uUllOll  llllliul  dl  idulilluu  most  favorable  effect  upon  the  organs  of  digestion.  In  catarrh  of  the 
stomach,  hemorrhoids,  and  habitual  constipation  they  cause  the  healing  and  restoration  of  the  dis- 
eased organs  by  reason  of  their  exceedingly  mild  action. 

For  sale  by  all  Druggists.  Should  your  Druggist  not  keep  them,  please  address, 

Sole  Agency  for  the  U.  S., 

Soden  Mineral  Springs  Co.  (Limited), 

15  Cedar  Street,  New  York. 
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Doctor.  “ Yes.  Why  ?” 
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AMERICAN  MEN-  OF- WAR. 

BY  J.  D.  JERROLD  KELLEY,  LIEUTENANT  U.  S.  N. 


the  modern  battle 
ship  and  the  ancient  war 
galley  there  are  resem- 
blances go  curious  as  to 
tempt  one  into  the  danger- 
ous generalization  that 
naval  architecture,  like  his- 
tory, repeats  itself.  Even 
those  who  knew  the  exist- 
ing type  to  be  a revolu- 
tionary result  and  not  an 
inheritance  recognize  that 
in  form  at  least  it  appears 
to  be  a survival,  or  a re- 
turn to  the  beginning,  of 
naval  war  construction. 


Queerly  enough,  the  identities  are  not  altogether  pictorial,  be- 
cause, notwithstanding  the  enormous  differences  in  design,  materi- 
al, motive  power,  armament,  and  equipment,  they  extend  to  the 
theories  of  attack  and  defence.  Of  course  no  evidences  of  de- 
scent can  really  be  detected,  for  battle  ships,  even  in  the  same 
decade,  diverged  so  widely  as  to  have  produced  such  variant  exam- 
ples as  the  120-gun  three-deck  ship,  and  that  low  freeboarded 
monitor  which  made  valueless  forever  all  triple-tiered,  wood-borue 
ordnance. 

In  section,  war  galleys  were  shaped  like  the  letter  V expanded 
at  the  top,  and  were  built  with  keels,  ribs,  beams,  and  stem  and 
stern  posts.  They  had  one  or  more  masts,  and  spread  square  sails 
upon  yards.  At  or  near  the  water-line  the  sharp  pro’ws  curved 
into  rams ; and  within-deck,  breastworks  and  towers ; and  in  bar- 
betted  structures  aloft  military  engines  which  threw  projectiles  to 
a considerable  distance  were  mounted.  In  a rather  whimsical 
account,  taken  from  Athen.£C8,  Burchett,  in  his  Most  Remark- 
able Transaction s at  Sea , describes  a galley  which  carried  eight 
wooden  towers — four  amidships,  two  forward,  and  two  aft.  From 
these  projected  breastworks  filled  with  loop-holes  whence  an  enemy 
might  be  annoyed.  On  the  upper  deck  was  raised  a breastwork- 
surrounded  stage,  carrying  a machine  “ which  would  fling  to  the 
distance  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  paces  stones  weighing  three 
hundred  pounds,  and  darts  eighteen  feet  in  length."  Each  of 
the  three  masts  was  furnished  with  engines  for  throwing  stones 
and  large  iron  hooks;  around  the  bulwarks  an  iron  palisade  pre- 
vented boarding,  and  from  the  masts  and  spars  hung  grappling- 
irons.  The  roundtops  were  brass,  and  in  them  constant  watch 
was  kept  by  soldiers,  to  whom  stones  could  be  conveyed  in  bas- 
kets fitted  with  tackles.  This  ship  was  fully  equipped,  and  was 
accompanied  by  smaller  galleys  and  supply  vessels. 

The  English  battle  ship  Trafalgar , launched  in  1887,  is  now 
being  fitted  for  sea.  Her  mild  steel  hull  is  built  on  the  longitudi- 
nal system,  and  the  cast-steel  stem  is  fortified  with  a ram  com- 
posed of  5-inch  steel  plates.  The  military  mast  carries  two  tops 
as  vantage  positions  for  riflemen  and  machine  guns.  The  armor 
protection  is  distributed  in  three  layers:  1st,  a water-line  belt; 
2d,  a citadel  at  the  middle  of  this  belt  enclosing  the  bases  of  the 
turrets;  and  3d,  an  octagonal  upper  structure  110  feet  in  length, 
containing  the  broadside  battery.  From  within  three  armored 
conning  towers  on  deck  the  ship  is  steered  and  fought;  four 
13.5-inch  breech-loading  rifles  are  pair  mounted  in  two  turrets,  dis- 
posed at  either  end  of  the  lower  citadel ; and  eight  5-inch  breech- 
loading guns  are  carried  in  the  upper  structure.  The  secondary 
battery  includes  eight  0-pounder  and  eleven  3-pounder  rapid-fire 

Ems  and  eight  torpedo  tubes.  In  every  modern  battle  ship  the 
test  theories  prescribe  as  necessities  a dependent  group  of  ten- 
ders, such  as  cruisers,  gun-boats,  torpedo-catchers,  torpedo-boats, 
and  coal-supply  vessels. 

Twenty  centuries  separate  British  Admiralty  battle  ships  and 
the  galleys  of  Diodorus  Siculus,  and  yet  between  the  new  and 
the  old  analogies  exist  which  are  more  than  fanciful. 


1L 

From  1865  until  the  last  three  years  the  navy  of  this  country, 
so  far  as  sea-fighting  was  concerned,  belonged  to  the  galley  period. 
It  was  magnificent  in  decay,  eminent  in  impotcncy.  In  the  past 
our  contributions  to  naval  science  were  valuable  but  intermittent; 
our  sea  record  was  glorious,  if  unrewarded,  and  our  place  among 
the  nations  who  go  down  to  the  sea  in  ships  was  alternately  at  the 
van  and  rear.  Upon  rare  occasions  we  carried  good  types  to  their 
highest  development,  and  at  times  gave  a new  direction  to  war 
possibilities.  Yet,  as  a guarded  confession,  it  must  be  admitted 
that  no  other  maritime  nation  ever  neglected  so  successfully  its 
sea-police.  It  existed,  despite  Congressional  and  popular  indiffer- 
ence, simply  because  of  an  internal  strength  which  obstinately  re- 
fused to  yield ; and  whatever  its  future  may  be,  this  much  must 
lie  said,  that  the  remedies  came  in  their  initiative  from  within. 

This  national  carelessness  is  no  new  thing,  for  in  the  earliest 
days  of  our  struggles  with  England  the  colonists  made  no  prepa- 
rations for  the  inevitable  conflict ; this,  too,  when  the  first  overt 
act,  the  capture  and  burning  of  the  schooner  Gaspi  in  Narragan- 
sett  Bay,  ought  to  have  indicated  what  the  future  might  demand. 
After  the  Revolutionary  war  was  declared,  so  few  preparations 
were  made  that  sea  operations  were  confined  to  attacks  upon  Brit- 
ish supply  vessels  ; and  the  first  engagements  were  fought  by  small 
private  vessels,  such  as  the  capture  in  Maine  waters  of  the  Mar- 
garetta  by  a nameless  lumber  sloop  under  the  command  of  that 
gallant  Irishman,  Captain  Jeremiah  O’Brixn,  and  the  seizure  off 
Boston  of  the  brig  Nancy  and  other  transports  by  Captain  John 
Manlt,  in  the  schooner  Lee.  Even  when  Congress  lazily  took  ac- 
tion at  the  close  of  1775,  all  attempts  upon  the  enemy’s  commerce 
were  made  with  vessels  owned  either  by  the  separate  States,  or  by 
adventurous  privateersmen,  many  of  whom  were  so  very  much 
unauthorized  as  to  have  weathered  piracy  with  their  lee  leaches 
smoking.  By  the  beginning  of  1776  seventeen  vessels  had 
been  purchased  or  laid  down,  but  these  were  mainly  indifferent 
frigates  and  sloops,  which  were  expected  to  fight  small  cruisers, 
to  destroy  convoys,  to  capture  transports,  and  to  avoid  battle  ships. 
They  varied  in  size  from  600  to  1000  tons,  and  carried  on  the 
main-deck  from  10  to  32  guns  of  the  12  or  18  pounder  class.  The 
majority  had  no  spar-deck,  and  mounted  upon  the  poop  and  fore- 
castle—usually  connected  by  gratings — a few  6,  9,  or  12  pound 
guns.  Indeed,  some  of  the  smaller  ones  breathed  defiance  to  the 
foe  through  port-holes  which  bristled  with  a grim  array  of  deadly 
4-pounders. 

The  performances  of  these  Revolutionary  war  ships  were  so 
creditable  as  to  have  given  them  a notable  place  in  sea  history, 
but  they  were  richer  in  glory  than  in  any  evidence  they  offered  of 


what  can  be  accomplished  by  a patriotic  people  suddenly  called 
upon  to  defend  themselves  with  inadequate  means.  It  was  a time 
for  heroic  deeds,  not  for  naval  development ; so,  when  peace  was 
declared,  in  1785,  scarcely  a ship  was  left,  because  the  country  was 
poor  in  resources,  and,  as  each  disappeared,  none  was  built  to  take 
its  place.  Some  had  been  captured,  some  destroyed  ; a few  were 
sold,  five  were  returned  to  France,  and  two  were  presented  to  Louis 
XVI.  One  of  these  last  was  the  America,  a seventy-four  battle 
6hip,  built  to  replace  the  Magnifque,  lost  in  Boston  Harbor,  and  the 
other  was  the  Indien,  a fine  frigate,  built  in  Amsterdam,  and  mount- 
ing forty  Swedish  36-poundcrs  on  her  main-deck.  She  was  given 
to  the  French  king  in  1777,  but  subsequently  he  loaned  her  to  the 
Duke  of  Luxembourg,  a provident  gentleman,  who  rented  her  for 
a term  of  years  to  the  State  of  South  Carolina,  on  condition  that 
he  should  receive  one-fourth  of  the  prize-money  earned. 

As  the  finances  of  the  new  republic  were  precarious,  no  attempt 
was  made  to  create  a navy,  and  the  only  ships  afloat  were  a few 
revenue  vessels  under  the  sole  control  of  separate  States,  for  at 
that  time  each  State  had  the  right  to  establish  custom-houses,  levy 
duties,  and  pursue  its  own  trade  policy  so  long  as  this  did  not  in- 
terfere with  any  treaties  made  by  Congress.  For  twelve  years  no 
ships  were  in  commission,  and  this  inactivity  would  have  continued 
longer  had  it  not  been  for  the  depredations  persistently  committed 
on  our  Mediterranean  trade  by  the  Barbary  powers.  The  people 
awoke  slowly  to  the  necessities  of  freeing  our  citizens  from  slavery, 
and  in  1794  Congress  was  compelled  to  authorize  the  purchase  or 
construction  of  war  ships.  General  Washington  wisely  deter- 
mined to  build,  not  buy,  them,  and  after  consultations  with  expert 
constructors,  the  designs  of  Joseph  Humphreys,  of  Philadelphia, 
were  accepted,  and  the  government  laid  down  the  frigates  Consti- 
tution, President,  and  United  States,  all  44-gun  ships,  and  the  Ches- 
apeake, Constellation,  and  Congress,  38’s.  The  large  vessels  were 
175  feet  in  length,  43  feet  6 inches  in  beam,  and  14  feet  3 inches 
in  depth ; they  were  beautifully  modelled  and  splendidly  armed, 
and  for  many  years  held  the  first  place  in  their  class.  To  us  they 
are  especially  dear,  for  their  deeds  made  history,  and  their  names 
are  still  as  familiar  in  our  mouths  as  household  words.  Two  of 
them  survive,  the  Constitution  as  receiving-ship  at  Portsmouth, 
New  Hampshire,  and  the  Constellation  as  a practice  and  training 
ship.  In  them  were  embodied  the  most  advanced  ideas  of  their 
day,  and  they  were  the  first  notable  vessels  to  carry  on  one  deck 
the  metal  which  had  formerly  been  distributed  between  two.  The 
gun-decks  were  pierced  for  thirty  24-pounders,  and  on  the  spar- 
decks  were  mounted  twenty  or  twenty-two  32-pound  carronades 
and  two  long  bow-chasers.  The  88's  had  batteries  of  twenty-eight 
long  18’s  on  the  main-deck  and  twenty  32-pound  carronades  on  the 
spar-deck.  This  employment  of  carronades  marked  a definite  de- 
parture in  ordnance. 

The  original  name  of  the  piece — the  “ smasher,”  subsequently 
changed  because  the  first  guns  were  cast  at  Carron,  in  Scotland — 
was  a most  appropriate  one,  for  they  were  the  outgrowth  of  a 
well-founded  belief  that  by  firing  a 68-pound  shot  (the  weight 
originally  proposed)  with  a low  charge,  a greater  destruction  in 
ship's  timbers  was  effected,  owing  to  the  greater  splintering: 
Then,  too,  it  had  been  the  practice  to  crowd  into  a vessel  as  many 
guns  of  moderate  calibre  as  could  be  worked,  but  as  ships  became 
larger  and  heavier,  the  penetration  of  shot  from  these  light  pieces 
was  so  insufficient  to  produce  any  serious  injury  that  there  are  rec- 
ords of  duels  and  squadron  engagements  where  the  fight  lasted 
three  long  summer  days  without  special  damage  to  anybody.  Pen- 
etrative power  to  reach  the  enemy  through  his  defences  therefore 
became  necessary,  and  the  long  18-pounder  forced  its  way  to  the 
front  as  the  favorite  weapon ; but  this  was  too  heavy  for  the  up- 
per decks  and  for  small  vessels,  so  the  carronade,  of  large  bore, 
short  length,  and  little  proportional  weight,  was  adopted. 

The  signing  of  a treaty  with  Algiers  in  1795  suspended  work 
upon  half  of  these  ships,  but  the  “ quasi  war”  with  France  which 
followed  induced  Congress  to  increase  the  navy  so  materially  that 
in  1798  it  included  twelve  frigates,  eighteen  sloops,  and  a number 
of  galleys  and  revenue  vessels.  In  1799  there  were  afloat,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  four  frigates,  five  28’s,  five  24’s,  four  20’s,  six  18’s, 
three  14’s,  and  one  1 2-gun  ship.  Many  spirited  actions  were  fought 
during  these  troublesome  eighteen  months,  notably  those  of  the 
Constellation,  first  with  the  Insurgents  and  next  with  the  Ven- 
geance. As  most  of  the  engagements  in  1800  were  with  fast-sail- 
ing privateers  and  picaroons,  or  with  barges  that  hugged  the  shore, 
Congress  ordered  the  two  12-gun  schooners  Enterprise  and  Exper- 
iment. Their  superiority  over  the  heavy  short  sloop  of  20  or  24 
guns  was  soon  manifest,  and  their  records  were  most  brilliant. 
When  peace  was  ratified,  in  1801,  Congress  testified  its  gratitude 
to  the  service  by  reducing  the  cruising  force  to  fourteen  vessels, 
and  by  cutting  down  the  personnel  and  suspending  the  construc- 
tion of  the  six  74-gun  ships  ordered  in  1798.  Good  work  was 
done  in  Tripoli,  and  a temporary  increase  was  made  in  smaller 
vessels  of  the  brig  and  schooner  classes ; but  when  this  difficulty 
was  creditably  settled,  the  political  mountain  was  delivered,  with 
infinite  labor,  of  that  mouse  known  as  the  “ Gun-boat  Policy.” 

This  was  the  outgrowth  of  an  entirely  erroneous  assumption  as 
to  the  demands  made  by  a proper  system  of  national  defence,  and 
tended  practically  to  lower  the  morale  of  the  service  by  destroying 
the  only  school  of  experiment  and  emulation  which  can  make  a 
nation  powerful  on  the  sea.  Gun-boats  had  undoubtedly  done  cap- 
ital work,  and  were  then  and  always  will  be  valuable,  not  as  es- 
sentials but  as  auxiliaries,  because  their  sphere  is  limited.  Among 
the  first  of  this  type  in  the  service  were  those  employed  off  Tripoli ; 
six  of  these,  loaned  by  the  Neapolitan  government,  were  of  twenty- 
five  tons  burden,  and  carried  one  24-pounder ; the  remainder  were 
captured  from  the  Tripolitans,  and  mounted  two  brass  howitzers 
and  one  upper  gun  which  was  11 J feet  long  and  fired  a shot 
weighing  twenty -nine  pounds.  In  1803  ten  gun -boats  were 
launched  and  fitted  for  service  off  the  Barbary  coast.  They  were 
long,  low  craft  (71  feet  in  length  and  18  in  beam),  sloop-rigged, 
and  armed  with  two  32-pounders.  As  their  rails  were  only  two 
feet  above  water,  the  guns  were  stowed  below  in  the  run  across. 
All  arrived  safely  except  one ; and,  strangely  enough,  though  sail- 
ing at  different  dates  from  various  ports,  they  dropped  anchor  off 
Syracuse  within  the  same  forty-eight  hours.  The  profitable  ser- 
vices of  this  mosquito  squadron  induced  Mr.  Jefferson’s  admin- 
istration to  recommend  a navy  of  similar  type,  and  the  200  im- 
mediately authorized  to  be  built  were  supplemented  by  further 
additions  until  the  total  reached  257.  They  varied  in  length  from 
forty  to  sixty  feet;  in  tonnage,  from  fifty  to  one  hundred;  were 
either  sloop  or  schooner  rigged,  carried  from  one  to  five  guns,  and 
were  manned  with  crews  numbering  between  thirty  and  fifty  men. 

The  attack  of  the  British  frigate  Leopard  upon  the  Chesapeake 
showed  the  country  that  this  cheeseparing  policy  left  it  almost 


defenceless,  and  in  a burst  of  patriotic  fervor  Congress  directed 
the  commissioning  of  the  United  States  (44),  President  (44),  Es- 
sex (32),  and  John  Adams  (24),  and  at  the  same  time  made  a sub- 
stantial increase  in  the  personnel  of  the  service.  This  concession 
to  fear  probably  saved  the  navy  from  disorganization,  as  it  with- 
drew a large  number  of  officers  from  the  gun-boats,  and  restored 
the  discipline  and  tone  which  had  distinguished  it  at  the  close  of 
the  Tripolitan  war.  In  1812  the  United  States  had,  in  addition  to 
the  gun-boats,  twelve  cruising  vessels  in  commission,  while  England 
bore  upon  her  navy  list  1060  sail,  of  which  between  700  and  800 
were  of  the  cruising  class,  and  included  244  line-of-battle  ships  and 
237  frigates.  This  frightful  disparity  was  so  well  understood  that 
an  unmanly  proposition  to  lay  up  all  our  ships,  to  avoid  capture, 
was  seriously  entertained  by  the  cabinet  of  Mr.  Madison.  As  usual, 
the  remedy  had  to  come  from  within,  for  thanks  to  the  spirited 
protest,  the  dogged  persistency,  of  Captains  Bainbridge  and  Stew- 
art, this  suicidal  policy  was  abandoned. 

The  war  of  1812  increased  marvellously  the  reputation  of  this 
country,  and  carried  the  fame  of  our  blue-jackets  into  every  sea. 
The  brilliancy  of  the  actions,  the  skilfulness  of  the  seamanship, 
the  superiority  of  the  gunnery,  and  the  equality  of  bravery  and 
discipline  astonished  the  maritime  world.  The  contemptuous  in- 
difference with  which  British  officers  had  regarded  our  struggling 
marine  gave  way  to  an  admiration  that  was  intensified  not  so  much 
by  the  victories  achieved  as  by  the  qualities  our  sea  officers  dis- 
played. “ The  material  results,”  writes  Roosevelt,  in  his  Naval 
History  of  the  War  o/1812,  “ were  not  very  great,  at  least  in  their 
effect  on  Great  Britain,  whose  enormous  navy  did  not  feel  in  the 
slightest  degree  the  loss  of  a few  frigates  and  sloops ; but,  moral- 
ly, the  result  was  of  inestimable  benefit  to  the  United  States.  The 
victories  kept  up  the  spirits  of  the  people,  cast  down  by  defeats 
on  land,  practically  decided  in  favor  of  the  Americans  the  chief 
questions  in  dispute — Great  Britain’s  right  of  search  and  impress- 
ment— and  gave  the  navy,  and  thereby  the  country,  a world.wide 
reputation The  best  criticism  on  the  war  is  that  given  by  Cap- 

tain Jurien  de  la  Graviere,  after  speaking  of  the  heavier  metal 
and  the  greater  number  of  men  of  the  American  ships,  he  con- 
tinues: ‘and  yet,  only  an  enormous  superiority  in  the  precision 
and  rapidity  of  their  fire  can  explain  the  difference  in  the  losses 
sustained  by  the  combatants.  . . . Nor  was  the  skill  of  their  gun- 
ners the  only  cause  to  which  the  Americans  owed  their  success. 
Their  ships  were  faster;  the  crews  composed  of  chosen  men  ma- 
nteuvred  with  wonderful  precision ; their  captains  had  the  prac- 
tical knowledge  which  is  only  to  be  acquired  by  long  experience 
of  the  sea. ...  To  a marine  exalted  by  success,  but  rendered  neg- 
ligent  by  the  very  habit  of  victory,  Congress  opposed  only  the  best 
of  vessels  and  most  formidable  of  armaments.’  ” 

And  these  were  the  men  and  such  the  ships  Mr.  Madison's 
cabinet  tried  to  leave  unemployed  during  those  profitable  three 
years. 

The  progress  of  the  navy  from  the  conclusion  of  the  war  was 
satisfactory ; for  though  no  attempts  were  made  to  create  a great 
fighting  marine,  our  ships  were  unsurpassed  in  their  classes,  and 
our  personnel  acquired  a reputation  which  it  has  retained  to  this 
day.  The  sailing  navy  reached  its  culmination  through  the  ten 
74’s  in  the  Pennsylvania,  a magnificent  liner  of  120  guns,  manned 
by  1100  officers  and  men.  In  1850  there  were  either  afloat  or 
under  construction  10  line  of-battle  Bhips,  one  razee  of  54  guns, 
14  frigates,  22  sloops-of-war,  4 brigs,  and  11  schooners  and  store 
vessels.  “ These  ships  were  the  models  for  imitation  of  all  mari- 
time nations,”  wrote  the  late  Admiral  Simpson,  “ and  among  the 
constructors  of  the  period  can  be  recalled  without  detriment  to 
many  others  omitted  the  names  of  Lenthall,  Steers,  Poor,  and 
Delano.  The  poetry  of  sailing  reached  its  zenith  during  this 
period.” 

But  even  then  the  power  of  sailing-ships  was  ebbing,  their  day 
was  nearly  done;  for  the  development  of  ordnance  and  the  in- 
troduction of  steam  presented  a problem  in  which  they  had  no 
place,  even  as  the  least  of  the  important  factors. 

III. 

Steam  was  first  utilized  as  a motive  power  for  war  vessels  in 
this  country  in  1815,  upon  plans  submitted  in  1813  by  Robert 
Fulton.  This  coast-defence  craft  had  two  hulls,  between  which 
the  wheel  revolved,  much  after  the  idea  subsequently  adopted  in 
some  of  the  earlier  New  York  ferry-boats;  the  bulwarks  were 
constructed  of  heavily  bolted  timbers  five  feet  in  thickness,  and 
the  battery  of  twenty  long  82-pounders  was  supplemented  by  a 
device  for  drenching  the  enemy  with  hot  water.  Her  tonnage 
was  2000,  maximum  draught  11  feet,  length  156,  beam  56,  and 
depth  20.  The  law  authorizing  her  construction  was  passed  in 
June,  1814,  and  four  months  later,  on  the  29th  of  October,  she 
was  launched  at  New  York  from  the  East  River  yard  of  Adam  and 
Noah  Brown.  By  May,  1815,  when  her  engines  were  in  place 
and  her  success  seemed  assured,  Fulton  was  dead.  On  the  4th  of 
July  she  ran  from  New  York  to  Sandy  Hook  and  return  at  an  aver- 
age speed  of  5 J knots ; but  as  hostilities  had  ceased,  she  was  never 
called  upon  to  show  her  fighting  value.  She  was  subsequently 
employed  as  the  receiving-ship  at  New  York,  and  in  1829  was 
destroyed  by  the  explosion  of  her  magazine. 

Omitting  the  Fulton  No.  2,  laid  down  in  1835,  the  next  steamer 
built  for  the  navy  was  the  frigate  Mississippi,  a bark-rigged,  side- 
wheel  vessel  of  1692  tons,  laid  down  in  1839  and  launched  in  1841. 
At  this  time  all  war  steamers  afloat  were  fitted  with  paddle-wheels, 
although  many  interesting  experiments  had  been  made  with 
screws,  notably  by  Mr.  Stevens,  of  Hoboken,  in  1804,  by  Treve- 
thick  in  1815,  and  by  Robert  Kinder  in  1816,  the  patents  of  this 
last-named  inventor  covering  a shaft  and  screw  very  similar  in 
form  to  those  employed  now.  Ericsson,  however,  made  the  first 
practical  demonstration  of  its  value  in  1837;  and  when  the  Brit- 
tish  Admiralty  neglected  to  avail  itself  of  the  idea.  Commodore 
Stockton,  of  the  United  States  Navy,  commissioned  him  to  build 
two  iron  screw  vessels  for  home  use.  So  successful  was  the  first 
boat  that  the  screw  frigate  Princeton  was  laid  down  at  Philadel- 
phia in  1843,  and  launched  the  next  year.  This  celebrated  vessel 
was  164  feet  in  length,  30  feet  6 inches  in  beam,  21  feet  6 inches 
in  depth,  and  had  an  average  draught  of  17  feet.  Upon  her  trial 
she  developed  200  horse  power,  and  a speed  of  8 knots.  Before 
the  final  abandonment  of  sailing  ships,  an  attempt  was  made  to 
compromise  the  conflicting  views  of  experts  by  limiting  steam  to 
side-wheel  vessels,  and  the  Susquehanna,  Saranac,  and  Powhatan 
were  built  either  cotcmporaneously  with  or  subsequently  to  a few 
in  a smaller  class,  which  included  the  Union,  Michigan,  Water 
117/cA,  and  Alleghany.  But  when  the  superiority  of  the  screw  for 
war  purposes  was  recognized,  Congress,  in  1854,  authorized  the 
construction  of  the  Merrimac,  Wabash,  Minnesota,  Roanoke,  and 
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Colorado,  all  fine  frigates  with  auxiliary  power.  The  Merrimac 
arrived  in  England  in  1856,  and  was  so  highly  approved  by  naval 
architects  that  the  English  proceeded  to  imitate  the  type. 

The  steady  development  of  ordnance,  growing  out  of  the  possi- 
bilities of  shell  fire,  led  to  another  radical  departure,  wherein 
Napoleon  III.  showed  the  way  by  building  the  first  armored  cruis- 
ing vessel.  This  question  of  armoring  ships  was  not  a new  one, 
'‘for  there  is  a universal  agreement  between  the  United  States 
and  foreign  authorities  in  according  to  an  American  the  credit  of 
the  first  modern  practical  exposition  of  the  value  of  armor  for 
naval  use.  Mr.  John  Stevens,  of  Hoboken,  New  Jersey,  designed 
a vessel,  and  submitted  the  plans  to  the  United  States  government 
during  the  war  of  1812,  one  of  the  special  features  being  a bat- 
tery protected  by  inclined  armor.”  When  the  war  of  the 
Rebellion  broke  out  we  had  ninety  vessels,  of  which  forty  were 
steamers.  Abroad,  the  question  of  armored  ships  and  rifle-guns 
had  been  taken  up  with  so  much  keen  rivalry  that  before  Septem- 
ber, 1861,  England,  France,  Spain,  Italy,  Austria,  and  Denmark, 
and  at  home  the  Southern  Confederacy,  had  iron-clads  either  afloat 
or  on  the  stocks.  The  war  forced  us  into  new  constructions ; and 
as  the  result  of  a hasty  examination  we  adopted  three  designs,  the 
New  Ironside s,  Galena,  and  Monitor.  The  fortunes  of  war  made 
the  last  the  best  known,  and  to  this  day  there  are  imbittered 
questions  as  to  whom  the  credit  of  the  type  belongs.  In  1854 
Ericsson  submitted  to  Napoleon  III.  the  plans  of  a low  freeboard 
vessel,  with  an  armored  deck  and  a revolving  dome  or  turret ; in 
1855  Captain  Coles,  working  independently  on  the  same  lines,  con- 
structed a small  fixed-turret  vessel,  which  was  used  in  the  Crimean 
war ; and,  claiming  priority  to  both,  is  Mr.  T.  R.  Timbet,  who  filed 
in  1843  a caveat  for  a “ metallic  revolving  fort,”  to  be  used  “ou 
land  or  water,  and  to  be  revolved  by  propelling  engines  located 
within  the  same,  and  acting  upon  suitable  mechanism.”  Whether 
the  Timbet  plan  was  intended  to  be  or  not  to  be  used  on  shipboard, 
his  claim  as  the  inventor  of  the  two-gun  turret  first  used  in  the 
original  monitor  appears  to  be  acknowledged  by  one  of  the  con- 
tractors who  built  that  vessel.  The  New  Ironsides  was  a wooden- 
hulled, casemated,  iron-clad  frigate,  with  a complete  centre-line  ar- 
mored belt  and  unprotected  ends.  The  plating  consisted  of  4^ 
inches  of  solid  iron,  backed  by  21  inches  of  oak  inclined  through- 
out the  casemate  at  an  augle  of  30°.  This  mass  was  so  impervious 
to  the  ordnance  of  that  day  that  after  being  struck  seventy  times 
in  one  engagement,  the  New  Ironsides  came  out  of  action  practi- 
cally uninjured.  The  turret  type  was,  however,  deemed  so  much 
more  valuable  that  a number  of  monitors  were  employed  during 
the  war,  and  the  type  was  adopted  by  many  foreign  navies.  At 
the  close  of  the  rebellion  four  wooden-hulled  double-turret  ships 
were  completed,  and  two  of  these,  the  Miantonomoh  and  Monad- 
nock,  made  foreign  cruises ; but  their  imperfect  construction  caused 
them  to  deteriorate  so  rapidly  that  they  were  broken  up  in  1874, 
and  five  others,  with  the  same  names,  and  the  Puritan , of  greater 
size,  were  laid  down. 

In  addition  to  the  wooden  sloops  of  the  Hartford,  Kearsarge, 
and  Ticonderoga  classes,  several  special  types  were  produced  be- 
tween 1861  and  1865,  such  as  the  screw  gun-boats  and  the  pad- 
dle-wheeled double-ender,  for  service  in  shoal  water  and  narrow 
rivers,  and  the  large,  beautifully  modelled  fast  cruisers  of  the 
Wampanoag  type.  These  ships  were  intended  to  capture  rovers 
like  the  Alabama  and  Sunder,  and,  should  the  necessity  arise,  to 
destroy  the  sea-borne  commerce  of  powers  unfriendly  as  England 
and  France  proved  to  be.  They  were  expected  to  attain  a speed 
of  17  knots,  and  to  have  a coal  endurance  of  5600  miles  at  10 
knots;  but  their  batteries  were  not  commensuratelv  powerful,  as 
the  cruisers  were  designed  to  engage  not  formidable  battle  ships, 
but  the  average  war  vessel  only.  The  Wampanoag  made,  in  Feb- 
ruary, 1868,  16.6  knots  for  38  hours,  and  attained  a maximum  of 
17.75  knots ; none  of  the  others  did  as  well,  and  as  all  were  built 
of  wood,  their  careers — the  Tennessee's  alone  excepted — soon  ended 
ingloriously  and  unprofitably.  Foreigners  were  glad,  however,  to 
imitate  them,  and  Brasset  acknowledges  that  they  introduced  the 
era  of  fast  cruisers. 

IV. 

For  the  twenty  years  succeeding  the  war  this  country  built 
nothing  but  wooden  ships,  except  two  small  vessels  of  the  Alert 
class,  and  the  two  gun-boats  Intrepid  and  Alarm.  Millions  were 
wasted  in  wood-butchering  rotten  hulls,  in  reproducing  obsolete 
types,  and  in  tinkering  at  makeshift  guns.  “In  March,  1885,” 
asserts  Secretary  Whitney,  in  his  report  for  this  year,  “ the  United 
States  had  no  vessel  of  war  which  could  have  kept  the  sea  for  one 
week  against  any  first-rate  jiaval  power,  and  was  dependent  upon 
English  manufacturers  for  the  forgings  of  guns,  for  armor,  and 
for  secondary  batteries.” 

What  is  our  present  condition  ? 

For  the  new  navy  there  are  afloat,  building,  or  authorized  to  be 
built,  nine  armored  and  twenty-two  unarmored  vessels ; and  these 
twenty-two  are  the  direct  productions  of  this  administration.  In 


the  armored  class  are  included  one  steel  battle  ship,  the  Taras; 
two  steel  cruisers,  the  Maine , and  one  yet  unnamed ; five  iron  mon- 
itors, the  Puritan,  Terror , Miantonomoh,  Amphitrite,  and  Monad- 
nock  ; and  one  steel  coast-defender  of  the  latest  type.  In  the 
unarmored  class,  all  steel,  are  eleven  protected  cruisers — the  Bos- 
ton, Atlanta,  Chicago,  Charleston,  Baltimore,  Newark,  Philadelphia, 
San  Francisco,  and  three  others  yet  unnamed;  five  cruisers — the 
Concord,  Bennington,  and  three  others  ; two  gun-boats — the  York- 
town  and  Petrel;  one  practice  cruiser,  one  despatch  vessel,  the  Dol- 
phin, one  dynamite  cruiser,  the  Vesuvius,  and  one  first-class  torpe- 
do-boat. 

Notwithstanding  the  enormous  progress  made  abroad,  the  five 
monitors  designed  in  1875  were  the  only  ships  under  construc- 
tion in  the  armored  class  when  the  new  administration  came 
into  power.  Work  upon  these  had  crawled  lazily,  a fictitious  ea- 
gerness appearing  occasionally  when  appropriations  were  to  be 
shaped ; their  machinery  “ was  at  least  a quarter  of  a century  be- 
hind the  age,”  and  their  completion  was  recommended  solely  as  a 
choice  of  evils,  the  question  presented  being  whether  the  several 
millions  already  spent  should  be  thrown  away,  or  whether  the  bal- 
ance to  finish  them  should  be  appropriated.  But  beyond  their 
condition  was  a greater,  a farther-reaching  evil,  inasmuch  as  all 
the  armor  plating  and  gun-forgings  had  to  be  bought  abroad. 
Strange  as  it  seems  now,  in  the  light  of  our  splendid  success,  this 
country,  with  its  enormous  resources  and  its  native  ingenuity  and 
enterprise,  was  then  wholly  dependent  in  the  present  and  future 
upon  alien  manufacturers  for  plates  and  guns.  Recognizing  the 
vital  importance  of  producing  at  home  the  common  necessities  of 
national  defence,  President  Cleveland  and  Secretary  Whitney 
adopted,  in  the  face  of  bitter  opposition,  and  pursued  despite  igno- 
rant abuse,  a policy  which  within  a year  will  make  us  independent 
of  the  world.  Their  first  efforts  were  directed  to  the  establish- 
ment of  the  industries  which  would  produce  armor  and  gun  ingots, 
and  to  this  end  they  discontinued  the  purchase  abroad  of  all  such 
materials  not  already  contracted  for,  and  allowed  the  wants  of  the 
Navy  Department  to  accumulate  until  a reasonable  order  could  be 
offered  for  the  competition  of  domestic  manufacturers.  What  is 
more,  they  hedged  this  competition  about  with  the  condition  that 
the  successful  bidder  would  guarantee  to  create  a plant  adequate 
to  the  manufacture  of  steel  which  would  equal  the  highest  standard 
abroad.  The  Bethlehem  Iron  Company  of  Pennsylvania,  the  lowest 
competitor,  all  things  reasonably  considered,  accepted  the  terms, 
and  guaranteed  in  June,  1887,  “ that  within  two  and  one-half  years 
from  the  date  of  the  contract  this  country  would  have  within  its 
borders  a plant  equal  to,  and  probably  the  superior  of,  any  in  the 
world  for  the  production  of  armor  and  the  forgings  for  high-pow- 
ered guns.  This,  in  the  judgment  of  the  Department,”  adds  Mr. 
Whitney,  “ must  be  deemed  to  have  been  the  first  important  step 
toward  the  creation  of  a navy  modern  in  character.” 

It  will  be  impossible  within  the  limits  of  this  article  to  do  more 
than  refer  in  the  briefest  manner  to  these  ships,  for  the  new  navy 
really  needs  a supplement  to  itself.  Should,  however,. the  varia- 
tions in  type  seem  to  indicate  an  unsettled  purpose,  a hesitancy  as 
to  what  is  best,  it  must  be  remembered  that  naval  warfare  is  neces- 
sarily so  eclectic  that  there  must  be  different  tools  for  the  variant 
work  to  be  done,  and  that  there  is  no  one  ship  suited  to  all  the 
emergencies  which  may  arise.  Each  nation  must  put  afloat  a 
force  fitted  to  its  environment,  though,  withal,  coast  defence  is  the 
first  essential;  and  this  — beyond  the  fogs,  beyond  the  windy 
phrases  of  specially  interested  corps — this  is  primarily,  and  almost 
entirely,  maritime.  For  this  duty  there  must  be  ready  on  the 
outer  line  battle  ships  and  scouting  cruisers ; then  rams,  torpedo 
vessels,  and  gun-boats ; next,  heavily  armored,  heavily  armamented 
harbor-defence  craft,  and  minor  torpedo  and  submarine  boats; 
and  finally  land  fortifications,  submerged  mines,  and  floating  ob- 
structions. But  besides  this  main  duty,  which  nearly  all  the  great 
countries  intrust  entirely  to  their  navies,  other  demands  are  made 
upon  the  service,  and  there  must  be  other  armored  cruisers  to  fight 
battles  on  the  high  seas,  and  protected  cruisers  to  destroy  an 
enemy’s  commerce  and  capture  his  commerce-destroyers,  to  pro- 
tect the  trade  highways,  and  to  guard  coaling  and  refitting  stations. 
For  all  these  auxiliary  duties  except  the  first,  where  great  gun- 
power,  handiness,  and  habitability  are  specially  requisite,  speed  is 
the  most  important  characteristic,  and  as  these  ships  cannot  afford 
to  sacrifice  their  gun  weights  nor  run  the  chance  of  disablement 
by  insufficient  machinery  weights,  the  two  must  be  reconciled  by 
putting  them  afloat  in  relatively  large  displacements. 

So  far  as  our  own  contributions  to  this  modern  scheme  go,  the 
new  ships  may  be  briefly  described,  even  at  the  certainty  of  doing 
their  designers  an  injustice.  The  Texas,  for  example,  is  a battle 
ship  of  6300  tons  displacement  at  a mean  draught  of  21  feet  5 
inches.  A belt  of  12-inch  steel  armor  extends  along  the  water-line  in 
the  wake  of  the  engines,  boilers,  and  magazines,  and  is  joined  at 
each  end  by  a transverse  Y-shaped  bulkhead  six  inches  thick.  An 
armored  redoubt  runs  diagonally  across  the  main-deck,  enclosing 
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the  bases  of  two  turrets  which  are  placed  on  opposite  sides 
port  one  forward,  the  starboard  aft;  the  redoubt,  turrets  imd\f 
ning  tower  are  protected  by  steel  armor  twelve  inches  thick 
Throughout  the  ship  extends  a thick  protective  deck  of  steel  T? 
main  battery  consists  of  two  12-inch  breech-loading  rifles  one ■ 
each  turret,  and  of  six  6-inch  breech-loading  rifles;  there  UW 
powerful  secondary  battery  of  rapid-fire  and  machine  guns 
four  torpedo-launching  tubes.  Two  triple-expansion  engines  drin> 
twin  screws,  and  are  expected  to  develop,  with  foroed  draft, 
horsepower  and  n speed  of  17  knots;  the  total  coal  capacity  950 
tons,  will  give  a coal  endurance  of  8592  miles  at  10  knots.  Son* 
discrepancies  have  been  discovered  between  tl»e  original  plans  and 
the  working  drawings  submitted  by  Mr.  John,  her  designer 
it  is  proposed  to  make  definite  changes.  ' 

The  armored  cruiser  Maine,  now  building  at  the  Nary-Tard 
Brooklyn,  displaces  6648  tons  at  21  feet  5 inches  mean  draught 
A steel  armor  belt  eleven  inches  thick  at  the' water-line  and  iso 
feet  long  covers  the  vitals,  its  ends  being  joined  by  a transver« 
bulkhead  six  inches  thick.  As  in  the  Texas,  a protective  deck 
covers  the  whole  ship,  curving  forward  into  a ram  and  dipping  ih 
to  protect  the  steering  gear.  The  armament  consists  of  four  p). 
inch  breech-loading  rifles,  pair-mounted  in  the  echeloned  turrets 
of  six  6-inch  breech-loading  rifles,  and  of  a powerful  secondin' 
battery,  and  seven  torpedo  tubes.  The  total  coal  capacity  is  882 
tons,  and  the  vertical  triple-expansion  engines  will  drive  twin 
screws  and  develop  8750  horse-power  and  17  knots.  At  10  knots 
the  coal  endurance  will  be  7000  miles.  The  Jhirilan  is  of  6000 
tons,  and  the  other  monitors  of  3815  tons  displacement;  the  for. 
mer  has  upon  the  sides  12  inches,  the  latter  7,  and  all  carry  1U 
inches  on  the  turrets ; this  armor  is  compound— iron  steel-faced 
Each  vessel  will  carry  two  10-inch  breech-loading  rifles  in  each 
turret,  and  good  secondary  batteries.  The  new  coast-defence  ship 
is  of  4000  tons  displacement,  has  16  inches  of  steel  armor  on  ta! 
sides  and  turrets,  and  1 4 inches  on  the  barbettes.  Her  armunwt 
is  composed  of  one  16-inch  and  one  12-inch  breech-loading  rifle, 
one  15-inch  dynamite  gun,  and  a secondary  battery,  which  in 
eludes  six  33-pounder  rapid-fire  guns. 

The  unarmored  class  may  be  roughly  divided  into  four  chats: 
1st,  the  protected  cruisers;  2d,  the  cruisers;  3d,  the  gun-ho«; 
4th,  the  auxiliaries — this  last  embracing  the  dynamite  cruiser, 
despatch  vessel,  and  torpedo-boat.  The  Chicago,  Boston,  and  dt 
lant a are  already  well  known,  for,  with  the  Dolphin,  they  *ere 
the  outcomes  of  the  report  made  by  the  first  Advisory  Board  in 
1881.  They  were  authorized  in  1883,  and  so  far  as  tested  im- 
proved themselves  notable  additions  to  our  fleet  They  are  fast 
well-armed,  and  efficient  In  1887  the  Charleston,  Baltmm 
and  Newark  were  laid  down,  and  their  performances  are  aviitel 
with  keen  interest.  So  far  as  intelligent  direction  can  go,  they 
ought  to  be  unsurpassed  by  any  other  ships  in  the  world.  Tta 
Charleston,  lately  latmched  at  San  Francisco,  is  a reproduction  of 
the  Japanese  Nani-wa-kan,  which  realized  greater  speed  over  the 
measured  mile  than  ever  before  attained  by  any  craft  of  her  si* 
or  class.  She  is  a central  superstructure  ship  of  8700  tons  dis- 
placement, and  is  expected  to  develop  7520  horse-power  and  19 
knots.  Her  armament  consists  of  two  8-inch  breech-loading  rifles, 
dispose  one  forward  and  one  aft  on  the  longitudinal  midship 
line;  of  six  6-inch  breech-loading  rifles  in  broadside,  and  of  1 fine 
secondary  battery,  and  four  torpedo  tubes.  She  has  coal  proto 
tion,  minute  subdivision  below,  and  a stout  protective  deck.  The 
Baltimore  is  a high  freeboarded  vessel,  with  a long  forecastle  and 
poop -deck,  and  is  protected  like  the  Charleston.  The  irau- 
ment  is  composed  of  four  8-inch  breech-loading  rifles,  mounted  on 
either  side  of  the  poop  and  forecastle ; of  six  6-inch  breech-loading 
rifles  on  broadside,  and  of  a secondary  battery,  and  five  above- 
water  torpedo-discharge  tubes.  She  is  of  4400  tons  displacement, 
and  her  horizontal  triple-expansion  engines  are  expected  to  de- 
velop 10,750  horse-power  and  17  knots.  The  Newark's  batten 
consists  of  twelve  6-inch  breech-loading  rifles,  mounted  on  the 
spar-deck,  and  so  disposed  that  direct  bow  and  stem  fire  is  ob- 
tained from  four  guns,  and  beam  fire  from  six  guns.  The  engines 
are  expected  to  develop  8500  horse-power  and  19  knots.  The 
Philadelphia  resembles  the  Baltimore,  the  San  Frauds#  the 
Charleston,  though  both  the  later  ships  have  their  batteries  bet- 
ter disposed,  and  are  guaranteed,  under  penalty,  to  make  19  knots. 
The  Yorktoum,  Bennington,  and  Concord  are  each  of  1700  tons, 
and  will  rqpunt  six  6-inch  guns ; the  Petrel  is  a smaller  eumple 
of  the  same  class ; the  Vesuvius  is  the  dynamite  cruiser  which  his 
just  exceeded  20  knots ; and  the  torpedo-boat  is  estimated  tomske 
23  knots.  The  three  new  cruisers  were  authorized  in  September, 
1888,  and  have  not  yet  been  designed. 

Such,  briefly,  is  the  New  Navy,  and  it  is  a simple  matter  of  jus- 
tice to  confess  that  the  credit  of  its  creation  is  primarily  d < 
not  to  Congress,  which  has  acted  most  liberally  in  appropriations, 
nor  to  the  press,  nor  to  the  public,  but  to  the  administration  of 
President  Cleveland. 


MODERN  SHIPS  OF  WAR. 

By  Sir  Edward  J.  Reed,  M.P.,  late  Chief  Constructor 
of  the  British  Navy,  and  Rear-Admiral  Edward  Simp- 
son, U.  S.  Naval  Advisory  Board.  With  Supplemen- 
tary Chapters  and  Notes  by  Lieutenant  J.  D.  Jerrold 
Kelley,  U.  S.  Navy.  Profusely  Illustrated.  Square 
8vo,  Ornamental  Cloth,  $2  50. 

This  is  the  most  valuable  contribution  yet  made  to  the  popular  literature  of 
modern  navies,  and  as  such  deserves  the  heartiest  recognition  by  all  who  are 
iuterested  in  the  vital  question  of  national  defence The  whole  country  is  in- 

debted to  tho  authors  and  to  the  publishers  for  a book  on  men-of-war  that  is  without 
an  equal. — N.  Y.  Herald. 

There  can  scarcely  be  a more  important  book  for  Americans  to  study  and  con- 
sider. Besides  the  comprehensive  view  which  it  gives  of  the  navies  of  the  world, 
it  brings  its  own  challenge  and  warning  to  all  thoughtful  readers,  whether  as 
technical  students  or  American  citizens. — Philadelphia  Ledger. 

It  speaks  with  the  authority  of  full  knowledge  of  the  subject A volume  that 

should  aid  in  reviving  patriotic  pride  in  our  navy,  and  in  strengthening  the  resolve 
that  it  be  reconstructed  on  modern  principles. — The  Watchman , Boston. 
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THE  CLAYTON  MURDER. 

IN  the  old  days  of  the  Ku-Klux  in  some  of  the 
Southern  States  the  worst  aspect  of  the  situation 
was  the  apparent  indifference  or  acquiescence  of  the 
more  intelligent  part  of  the  community  in  such  out- 
rages and  crimes.  If  we  recall  correctly  the  debate 
upon  the  Southern  situation  of  that  time  between 
General  Garfield  and  Mr.  Lamar  in  the  House,  this 
was  one  of  the  chief  points  that  Garfield  empha- 
sized. There  is,  indeed,  no  surer  test  of  humane  civ- 
ilization than  the  sensitiveness  of  a community  to 
violations  of  law,  and  especially  to  atrocious  crimes. 
But  when  the  victims  of  such  crimes  are  of  a partial- 
ly outlawed  class  or  the  especial  friends  of  that  class, 
and  not  the  individual  disorders  to  which  every  com- 
munity is  liable,  the  incident  is  of  the  utmost  gravity. 
It  was  so  with  the  whippings  and  hangings  and  mur- 
ders of  the  Ku-Klux,  and  it  is  so  with  the  recent  assas- 
sination of  John  M.  Clayton  in  Arkansas.  This 
was  apparently  a political  murder  of  a man  of  whom 
his  political  opponent,  the  Governor  of  the  State, 
says  that  he  was  of  unquestioned  integrity  and  hon- 
or, standing  high  in  general  estimation,  and  whose 
personal  conduct  could  have  given  offence  to  no  one. 
But  the  general  feeling  and  prompt  activity  of  the 
State  authorities  in  regard  to  this  atrocious  murder 
show  how  great  a change  has  occurred  since  the  days 
of  the  Ku-Klux.  The  Democratic  Governor  of  the 
State  instantly  offered  the  highest  reward  which  the 
law  authorized  for  the  arrest  of  the  murderer,  and 
sent  a message  to  the  Legislature  denouncing  the 
murder  as  a revolting  crime  which  would  disgrace  the 
name  of  the  State  and  its  administration  of  justice 
if  suffered  to  go  unpunished,  speaking  in  the  high- 
est terms  of  Mr.  Clayton,  and  recommending  that 
the  Governor  be  authorized  to  offer  a suitable  reward 
for  the  discovery  of  the  criminal.  The  Legislature 
immediately  empowered  him  to  offer  a reward  of 
$5000,  and  several  towns  have  subscribed  to  raise  the 
amount  of  the  reward.  The  press,  like  the  Govern- 
or, has  warmly  denounced  the  crime,  and  the  gener- 
al sentiment  would  seem  to  be  one  of  natural  horror 
and  indignation. 

It  is,  however,  asserted  by  the  brothers  of  Mr. 
Clayton  that  no  citizen  of  the  town  in  which  the 
murder  occurred  and  no  local  officer  of  the  law  made 
any  effort  whatever  to  discover  or  arrest  the  assassin, 
that  the  sheriff  declined  to  move  in  the  matter,  that 
no  local  reward  for  the  discovery  of  the  criminal 
was  offered,  and  that  in  fact  no  measures  were  taken 
to  show  either  the  local  indignation  and  shame  at 
such  a crime  or  a disposition  for  its  proper  punish- 
ment. This  is  almost  incredible  of  any  American 
community,  and  the  story  must  not  be  readily  accept- 
ed. It  is  the  more  singular  because  Arkansas  papers 
have  denounced  the  crime  in  unmeasured  terms,  and 
because  considerations  of  mere  expediency  must  have 
suggested  that  such  indifference  could  not  but  deeply 
injure  the  local  community  and  the  State  itself  in 
the  opinion  of  the  Union  and  of  all  honorable  Amer- 
ican citizens.  Political  murders,  of  course,  might 
occur  in  Maine  or  Minnesota.  But  local  carelessness 
of  such  a murder  and  the  failure  of  local  magistrates 
and  officers  to  take  action  in  regard  to  it  could  not 
be  true  of  those  States.  The  significance  of  the  cir- 
cumstances as  reported  is  enhanced  by  the  fact  that 
the  local  magistrates  and  officers  and  the  citizens 
generally  in  the  neighborhood  where  Mr.  CLAYTON 
was  murdered  are  all  of  the  opposing  party.  It  would 
be  wiser  to  await  the  complete  authentication  of  such 
a report,  because  it  is  inconsistent  with  the  prompt 
action  of  the  State  authorities  and  with  the  expres- 


sion of  the  general  feeling.  It  is  a matter  of  nation- 
al concern  that  every  incident  which  can  he  wrested 
for  the  purpose  is  now  turned  to  inflame  sectional 
feeling,  and  there  is  no  doubt  of  the  persistent  force 
of  that  feeling.  It  is  his  perception  of  this  fact  which 
led  to  Mr.  Sohurz's  remark  that  one  of  the  chief  tac- 
tical mistakes  of  the  tariff  reformers  in  the  late  cam- 
paign was  that  of  presenting  as  its  chief  advocates 
conspicuous  Southern  politicians,  and  Mr.  Mills  re- 
cently said  that  the  defeat  of  Mr.  Cleveland  was 
perhaps  chiefly  due  to  the  cry  of  rebel  brigadiers. 
This  feeling  was  apparent,  under  whatever  forms  of 
courtesy,  in  the  recent  tariff  debate  in  the  Senate. 

This  is  a feeling  which  no  patriotic  and  honorable 
man  will  inflame.  The  paramount  duty  of  every 
good  citizen  is  to  resist  in  every  fair  way  the  spirit  of 
mere  sectionalism.  But  the  combined  efforts  of  Con- 
gress and  stump-orators  in  this  part  of  the  country  to 
kindle  the  fires  of  sectionalism  are  outdone  by  such  a 
murder  as  that  of  Mr.  Clayton  and  the  alleged  local 
indifference  to  it.  The  attempt  of  Republican  organs 
to  hold  the  whole  Democratic  party  and  the  whole 
Southern  community  responsible  for  such  an  event 
is  natural,  as  the  Democratic  organs  hold  the  Repub- 
lican party  responsible  for  Dudley  and  his  blocks  of 
live.  But  the  feeling  which  is  not  partisan  in  regard 
to  such  a local  situation  as  is  disclosed  by  the  reports 
of  the  Clayton  murder  is  one  of  which  intelligent 
citizens  of  the  Southern  States  should  be  made  fully 
aware,  and  of  which  they  should  take  close  account. 
Certain  things  are  impossible  in  truly  American  com- 
munities, and  if  anywhere  they  occur  it  is  because 
such  communities  are  not  essentially  American.  The 
crimes  of  the  Ku-Klux  were  in  a certain  sense  natu- 
ral,hut  only  because  the  places  in  which  they  occurred 
were  in  a certain  sense  barbarized.  Such  crimes  were 
not  natural  in  civilized  American  communities.  But 
their  significance  need  not  lie  exaggerated.  The 
whole  West  and  Northern  civilization  are  not  held 
responsible  for  the  crimes  of  the  frontier  and  the 
mining  camps,  or  for  election  frauds  in  Ohio  or  Indi- 
ana, and  it  is  not  only  grossly  unjust,  hut  absurd,  to 
stigmatize  the  whole  Democratic  party  and  the  whole 
“South”  as  practically  conniving  at  crime  because 
of  a local  indifference  to  a political  murder,  especial- 
ly in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  State  and  its  author- 
ized representatives  are  not  only  not  indifferent,  hut 
have  moved  at  once,  as  New  York  or  Massachusetts 
would  have  moved  under  similar  circumstances.  The 
crime  is  atrocious,  and  the  local  indifference,  if  true, 
is  deplorable.  But  the  signal  and  suggestive  change 
in  the  general  tone  of  Southern  comment  and  conduct 
upon  such  events  since  the  days  of  the  Ku-Klux  is 
undeniable. 


THE  MORAL  OF  THE  STRIKE. 

The  recent  strike  of  the  street  railroads  in  New 
York  ended,  as  usual,  by  the  strikers  asking  to  lie 
restored  to  work.  The  loss  in  money  to  them  as  a 
body  is  calculated  to  have  been  $100.0(K).  to  the  com- 
panies twice  as  much,  and  to  the  business  of  the  city 
a very  large  amount.  As  usual,  also,  the  strikers 
have  been  the  chief  sufferers,  and  as  the  suffering  is 
largely  due  to  ignorance  and  timidity,  there  is  a very 
sincere  sympathy  for  those  who  are  the  victims,  not 
of  baffled  mischief,  but  of  their  own  folly.  Great 
numbers  of  wage  laborers  are  bullied  into  yielding 
implicit  obedience  to  executive  committees  and  lead- 
ers. Of  course  they  ought  not  to  yield.  But  it  is 
not  surprising  that  individually  they  should  yield 
rather  than  suffer  the  consequences,  and  that  they 
should  join  the  organizations  rather  than  endure  or- 
ganized hostility.  But  the  moral  of  recent  strikes 
is  so  plain  and  so  strongly  pointed  out  by  the  press 
that  it  is  reasonable  to  believe  that  gradually  an  im- 
pression will  be  made  upon  the  members  of  the  labor 
associations. 

Public  opinion  is  not,  as  they  seem  often  to  think, 
indifferent  to  their  wrongs,  but  it  is  impatient  of  their 
servility  to  adventurers  who  trade  upon  misleading 
them  into  disturbing  the  public  peace.  A plain  state- 
ment of  grievances,  and  of  the  failure  of  the  reason- 
able adjustment  of  them  with  employers,  followed  by 
a strike  under  circumstances  where  it  could  he  made 
effective,  and  a vigilant  protection  of  public  order  by 
the  strikers  themselves  against  the  lawless  elements 
of  the  population,  which  are  sure  to  be  excited  by  a 
strike,  would  command  public  attention  and  inquiry. 
But  a belligerent  attitude  of  the  strikers,  which  is 
very  common,  and  an  evident  reliance  upon  the  ter- 
rorism of  disorder  and  riot,  instantly  and  most  just- 
ly arouse  the  civilized  instincts  of  the  community 
against  the  whole  movement.  It  is  because  a large 
strike  has  been  permitted  to  become  synonymous 
with  riot  that,  when  it  begins,  public  feeling  is  gen- 
erally hostile.  During  the  recent  trouble  the  atti- 
tude and  conduct  of  the  police  were  in  the  highest 
degree  heroic  and  admirable.  They  bore  themselves 
with  equanimity,  courage,  and  discretion  in  very  criti- 
cal circumstances,  and  the  one  fatal  shot  that  was  fired 
by  them  was  completely  justified  by  the  dangerous 
situation,  and  the  incident  should  open  the  eyes  of 
strikers  to  their  responsibilities.  The  death  of  the 
rioter  who  was  shot  was  due  directly  to  the  strike. 
Whether  he  was  a striker  or  only  a rioter  is  of  no 


importance.  He  was  a leader  of  a mob  and  a riot 
which  were  the  result  of  the  strike,  and  those  who 
obeyed  the  commands  of  leaders  and  committees  who 
ordered  them  “out”  are  morally  responsible  for  th* 
catastrophe. 

Railroad  employes  have  an  undoubted  right  to  work 
upon  terms  acceptable  to  them,  and  any  number  uf 
them  may  announce  as  a body  what  those  terms  are 
But  no  man  has  a right  to  break  his  word,  to  reo-d.. 
from  his  engagements,  or  to  coerce  the  equal  rights 
of  others.  This  is  equally  true  of  employers  and 
employed.  It  is  indeed  the  most  familiar  and  ele- 
mentary principle  of  the  relations  between  the  two 
hut  it  is  evident  that  it  needs  to  lie  constantly  reiterated 
and  emphasized.  The  tyranny  which  is  revealed  ;n 
the  methods  and  management  of  many  strikes  and  i.f 
many  labor  organizations  is  in  kind  and  degree  tl„; 
less  than  that  of  corporations  and  combined  employ- 
ers. It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  in  a trial  ofeudnr 
mice  capital  has  greatly  the  advantage  of  labor. ami 
that  generally  the  employe  seems  to  lie  the  underdog 
But  tli is  does  not  affect  the  fact  that  habitual  iiK-ite- 
ment  of  public  disorder  as  a remedy  for  actuai  or 
fancied  grievances  is  an  intolerable  abuse  in  a civil- 
ized community,  which  at  once  arrays  the  intelligent 
and  force  of  the  community  against  it,  and  that  fun.* 
is  sure  to  prevail  unless  the  community  is  in  «l**<uv 
These  are  very  simple  truths,  but  they  are  sigmd.T 
illustruted  by  the  latest  strike,  and  they  are  woni.v 
the  careful  consideration  of  all  who  are  ordered  out 


CONVICT  LABOR. 

The  New  York  Assembly  Committee  on  Prisi.m 
has  been  hearing  arguments  and  views  upon  the  sub- 
ject of  convict  lalior,  and  upon  no  subject  are  simple 
and  sensible  views  more  needed.  Our  recent  pri.-® 
legislation  has  been  determined,  not  by  careful  regard 
to  the  welfare  of  the  prisons  and  the  prisoners,  but  bv 
a desire  to  propitiate  what  is  called  the  labor  vote. 
Whatever  that  vote  may  be,  the  interest  of  the  was.* 
earners  in  the  prison  question  is  that  of  all  other 
reputable  citizens.  The  true  object  of  penal  legisla- 
tion is  prevention  of  crime  by  the  reformation  of  the 
convict,  and  by  the  deterrent  consequences  of  punish 
ment.  The  mere  money  expense  of  a penal  system  is 
imperfectly  apprehended.  In  the  city  of  New  York 
alone  the  cost  of  the  police  and  the  courts  is  more  than 
six  millions  of  dollars  a year,  and  the  greater  por- 
tion of  this  expense  is  for  the  detection  and  conviction 
of  criminals.  Besides  this  there  are  to  be  considered 
the  value  of  the  time  of  jurors,  the  payment  of  the 
criminals’  counsel,  and  the  provision  and  mainten 
ance  of  prisons  and  reformatories.  Thus  to  prevent 
crime  is  not  only  to  confer  a moral  benefit  upon  the 
community,  hut  greatly  to  lessen  the  burdens  of  tax 
at  ion.  These  burdens  are  shared  by  every  man  who 
earns  his  own  living,  and  it  is  plainly  just  that  so 
far  as  practicable  the  convict  should  pay  by  his  own 
labor  for  his  support,  and  not  increase,  further  than 
can  lie  avoided,  the  taxation  of  honest  citizens. 

It  is  therefore  simply  just  to  the  community  that 
the  convict  should  he  employed  in  some  productive 
lalior:  for  two  reasons,  one  to  relieve  the  State  of  the 
expense  of  his  support,  and  the  other  to  teach  him 
habits  of  industry,  and  impart  the  skill  which  will 
enable  him  upon  leaving  prison  honestly  to  support 
himself.  This  is  made  practicable  by  the  average  age 
of  convicts,  of  whom  more  than  fifty  percent,  in  the 
State  of  New  York  in  I8K7  were  under  thirty  years 
of  age  when  convicted.  Every  criminal  raised  to  the 
self-supporting  class  will  save  thousands  of  dollars  to 
the  State,  and  for  the  moral  and  physical  condition 
which  makes  a convict  capable  of  the  desire  of  honest 
self-support  employment  is  indispensable,  and  the 
employment  should  he  of  a kind  which  should  reim- 
burse the  community  for  the  expense  which  he  im- 
poses upon  it.  His  labor,  of  course,  competes  with 
labor  of  the  same  kind  outside  of  the  prison.  If  he 
works  upon  the  roads  or  makes  shoes  or  clothing, 
whether  for  State  institutions  or  for  the  general  mar- 
ket. lie  competes  with  others  who  might  do  the  same 
work.  He  might  he  put  upon  the  tread  mill  or  to 
useless  employment,  hut  that  would  fail  to  secure 
either  of  the  objects  for  which  his  employment  is 
necessary.  It  would  neither  help  pay  the  cost  of  hi> 
support  nor  train  him  to  the  wish  or  to  the  oapaciij 
of  honest  work.  His  idleness  would  burden  and 
injure  the  community  much  more  than  the  competi- 
tion of  his  labor,  and  to  reduce  that  competition  as 
far  as  possible  his  labor  should  be  so  diversified  a* 
not  materially  to  affect  the  price  in  the  open  market. 
The  danger  of  this  result  is  greatly  exaggerated.  Tne 
number  of  prisoners  engaged  in  any  branch  of  w01'' 
would  he  al  ways  a very  small  percentage  to  the  who  t 
number  of  workers  in  it.  In  1887  there  was  but  one 
prisoner  to  every  1697  persons  in  the  State. 

The  method  of  convict  industry,  whether  contrac . 
or  piece  price,  or  State  account,  is  a matter  to  be  con 
sidered  carefully.  There  is  a division  of  views  niK,n 
the  subject  even  among  the  most  intelligent  autm»ii 
ties.  The  Prison  Inspectors  of  Minnesota  have  reeei^ 
ly  decided,  after  general  inquiry  in  different  State*, 
that  a return  to  the  contract  system  would  be  wise. 
But  the  contract  system  requires  very  stringent  re’» 
ulation  or  it  will  inevitably  defeat  one  of  the  c lie 
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objects  of  convict  employment— the  moral  improve- 
ment of  the  convict.  The  system  as  formerly  prac- 
tised in  this  State  was  severely  condemned  by  the 
most  unselfish  and  able  experts.  But  whatever  meth- 
od may  be  adopted  can  be  guarded  properly.  The 
important  point  is  to  consider  the  public  welfare  and 
the  advantage  of  the  prisoner,  both  of  which  demand 
productive  labor,  and  this  being  settled,  to  arrange 
the  best  conditions.  This  is  something  which  certain- 
ly will  not  be  accomplished  properly  by  politicians 
mainly  intent  upon  promoting  their  own  interests  by 
conciliating  a particular  vote. 


PUBLIC  PAYMENT  FOR  PRIVATE  SERVICE. 

A reck  NT  newspaper  letter  from  Albany  remarked  that 
Governor  Hill,  finds  bimself  much  bothered  by  the  fact 
that  many  State  officers  whom  he  appointed  in  compliment 
to  Governor  Cleveland  do  not  resign  to  allow  him  to  pay 
certain  political  debts  incurred  iu  the  late  campaign.  This 
is  a droll  view  of  public  office  and  of  Executive  responsibil- 
ity. It  assumes  that  the  constitutional  power  of  appoint- 
ment is  a personal  perquisite  of  the  Governor,  which  he 
may  exercise  to  pay  his  personal  debts.  If  a man  has  run 
the  Governor’s  errands  during  the  campaign  and  worked 
hard  for  his  election,  the  Governor,  when  elected,  may  pay 
for  the  personal  service  out  of  the  public  treasury,  and  as- 
sign the  man  to  a public  duty,  not  because  he  is  tit  for  it, 
but  because  he  has  been  useful  to  the  Governor. 

This  is  called  the  spoils  system  because  it  turns  a public 
trust  into  a private  reward.  It  is  upon  this  theory  of  pay- 
ing private  debts  by  the  exercise  of  the  appointing  power 
that  the  writer  of  the  Murchison  letter — one  of  the  meanest 
and  most  dastardly  tricks  ever  played  in  the  interest  of  a 
political  candidate — is  urged  upon  the  President-elect  as  a 
suitable  person  to  be  rewarded  with  a public  office.  It  is 
upon  the  same  theory  that  raising  large  sums  of  money  for 
campaign  expenses  is  held  to  create  the  strongest  claim  to 
a place. 

All  this  is  merely  buying  and  selling  the  public  service 
under  the  plea  of  satisfyiug  private  obligations.  It  is  a 
most  insidious  and  fatal  form  of  corruption,  which  is  now 
by  common  consent  one  of  the  most  menacing  of  perils. 
Civil  service  reform  is  an  active  protest  against  every  form 
of  the  evil,  and  it  offers  a remedy  which  will  tend  largely 
to  baffie  it.  There  is  nothing  more  absurd  than  the  asser- 
tion that  this  business  of  paying  personal  debts  with  public 
trusts  is  peculiarly  American.  Nothiug  is  so  American  as 
equal  rights  and  fair  play,  and  nothing  is  more  radically 
and  completely  un-American  than  the  notion  that  a public 
trust  may  be  conferred  by  a public  agent  as  a reward  for 
his  private  service. 

THE  CITY  CIVIL  SERVICE. 

The  request  of  Mayor  Grant  for  the  resignation  of  the 
Supervisory  Board  of  the  Municipal  Civil  Service  shows,  of 
course,  a misconception  of  the  nature  and  function  of  such 
a board.  It  is  in  no  sense  a partisan  or  political  body,  nor 
does  it  sustain  any  personal  relation  to  the  Mayor.  It  is  a 
committee  which  supervises  the  examinations  for  appoint- 
ment in  the  municipal  service,  and  one  of  its  chief  func- 
tions is  to  prevent  any  kind  of  personal  or  political  or  par- 
tisan interference  with  such  appointments,  which  under  the 
law  are  to  be  made  upon  merit  ascertained  by  legal  meth- 
ods. It  is  consequently  a board  whose  tenure  should  not 
depeud  upon  the  term  of  the  Mayor,  as  if  it  were  in  some 
sense  an  official  agency  of  his.  It  serves  without  compen- 
sation, recommends  to  the  Mayor  such  changes  in  the  rules 
as  seem  desirable,  and  it  submits  to  him  eligible  lists.  But 
a certain  stability  iu  the  board  is  essential  to  secure  the 
most  efficient  service. 

The  late  board  was  appointed,  wo  believe,  by  Mayor  Ed- 
son.  It  was  composed  of  gentlemen  especially  interested 
iu  the  reformed  system,  which  they  have  thoroughly  and 
effectively  organized  in  the  municipal  service.  Whoever 
their  successors  may  be,  they  cannot  surpass  the  retiring 
members  in  the  qualifications  which  are  indispeusable  for 
the  proper  discharge  of  the  duties  of  the  office. 


PRESIDENT  CLEVELAND’S  PLANS. 

The  proposed  return  of  President  Cleveland  to  the 
practice  of  his  profession  in  New  York  will  be  an  event  of 
especial  significance  as  answering  the  question  to  which 
Governor  Hill  proposed  a very  different  answer  in  his  late 
message,  What  shall  an  ex-President  do?  The  question 
has  been  constantly  answered  by  the  conduct  of  the  citi- 
zens who  have  retired  from  the  great  office  of  the  Presi- 
dency. But  the  public  feeling  that  some  peculiar  provision 
should  be  made  for  them  has  not  been  wholly  satisfied. 
Governor  Hill’s  proposition  to  make  them  Life  Senators 
■was  grotesque,  and  the  obvious  objections  were  conclusive. 

Usually  the  American  President  at  the  close  of  his  term 
has  become  a sage.  Like  Sir  William  Temple  at  Sheen, 
he  has  been  supposed  to  be  peacefully  cultivating  cabbages 
upon  his  country  estate,  and  watching  with  tranquil  wis- 
dom the  great  procession  of  public  events.  When  he  has 
been  a conspicuous  leader  of  his  party  he  has  been  consulted 
as  an  oracle,  and  his  counsel  has  been  often  timely  and 
■wise.  John  Quincy  Adams  was  the  only  ex-President  who 
returned  to  a prominent  and  historic  part  in  public  life. 
Andrew  Johnson’s  return  to  the  Senate  was  unimportant, 
and  Martin  Van  Buren’s  nomination  as  the  Free-Soil  can- 
didate for  the  Presidency  lost  all  its  lustre  from  his  subse- 
quent course. 

Every  American  may  well  rejoice  that  the  first  century 
of  constitutional  government  ends  without  record  of  a Pre- 
sident whose  private  character  conld  be  justly  assailed. 
There  have  been  very  different  degrees  of  ability,  of  edu- 
cation, and  of  refinement  in  the  tenants  of  the  White  House, 
but  their  personal  character  has  been  pure.  Mr.  McCul- 
loch, iu  his  delightful  and  valuable  autobiography,  dissi- 
pates the  unpleasant  stories  of  Andrew  Johnson’s  habits, 
which  were  apparently,  but  as  Mr.  McCulloch  says  incor- 
rectly, justified  by  the  occasional  intemperance  of  his  pub- 
lic speech.  President  CufVHfcAND  has  added  tj  the  annals 
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of  the  Executive  Mansion  a distinctive  and  admirable  per- 
sonality, which  will  be  honorably  remembered,  and  his 
return  to  the  active  practice  of  his  profession,  although 
the  natural  and  obvious  course  of  an  American  citizen  who 
has  been  called  for  a season  to  fill  any  great  office,  will  be 
a spectacle  as  edifying  as  the  retirement  of  John  Adams  to 
Quincy,  or  of  Thomas  Jefferson  to  Monticello. 


INTERNATIONAL  COPYRIGHT. 

The  power  of  one  member  of  the  Honse  of  Representa- 
tives to  arrest  the  course  of  the  public  bnsiuess,  and  under 
the  curious  complications  of  the  rules  to  defeat  the  passage 
of  measures  which  are  known  to  bo  approved  by  a majority 
of  the  House,  has  been  illustrated  by  the  action  of  Mr. 
Weaver  aud  of  Mr.  Payson  during  the  present  session. 
This  obstruction  is  a very  serious  evil,  and  it  is  one  to 
which  the  Honse  ought  not  to  submit.  Mr.  Payson’s 
course  taken  to  defeat  one  bill  has  imperilled  the  passage 
of  another — the  intemational  copyright  bill — which  has 
been  already  passed  by  the  Senate  after  a very  full  debate, 
and  no  measure  of  the  kind  has  ever  been  more  thoroughly 
discussed  by  the  press. 

There  is  seldom  a measure  involving  many  apparently 
conflicting  interests  upon  which  all  those  interests  are 
agreed  as  upon  this  bill.  It  is  the  result  of  great  consider- 
ation and  comparison  of  views,  of  generous  concession,  and 
of  sterling  good  sense.  It  is  not  perhaps  altogether  what 
any  one  of  those  most  interested  would  have  preferred,  but 
it  is  what  was  practicable  amid  conflicting  views.  It  is 
the  first  time  that  the  movement  for  an  internatioual  copy- 
right has  enlisted  the  combined  support  of  all  interests, 
and  it  may  be  truly  said  that  the  only  opponents  of  this 
moderate  aud  reasonable  measure  are  those  who  wish  to 
prey  upon  authors  undisturbed.  The  allegation  that  it 
would  make  dear  reading  and  impose  a tax  upon  education 
is  ludicrous  as  a plea  from  those  who  are  pleading  that 
their  appropriations  of  books  shall  be  allowed  to  coutinue, 
and  it  has  been  shown  to  be  unfounded. 

The  letter  upon  the  subject  signed  “An  English  Author” 
which  was  printed  lately  in  the  London  Times  contains  one 
remark  which  is  very  suggestive.  The  argument  of  the 
letter  is  that  “America  is  the  great  market  for  books,  and 
as  cheap  books  are  inevitable,  all  the  great  English  pub- 
lishers will  transfer  their  business  to  New  York,  the  Amer- 
ican literary  journals  will  gain  greater  weight  than  the 
English  and  take  precedence  of  them,”  and  lastly,  “ books 
■will  be  written  to  suit  the  American  rather  than  the  Eng- 
lish taste.”  But  if  a national  taste  and  mental  views  and 
habits  are  largely  influenced  by  the  distinctive  national 
character  of  the  literature  of  the  people,  the  argument  gains 
great  force  that  the  present  want  of  an  international  copy- 
right, by  paralyzing  American  literary  production  and  sup- 
plying the  demand  with  English  works,  tends  to  mould  the 
American  mind  by  English  influences.  There  can  easily 
be  much  extravagance  in  the  statement  of  such  a view,  but 
it  has  a certain  truth,  and  it  has  evidently  suggested  itself 
to  “ An  English  Author.”  The  frieudly  disposition  of  Con- 
gress is  now  so  well  assured  that  auy  fatal  obstruction  to 
the  passage  of  the  bill  would  be  a great  misfortune. 


“THE  THUNDERER”  ON  THE  VOTING  OF 
WOMEN. 

Lord  Salisbury’s  recent  declaration  in  favor  of  the  suf- 
frage of  women  brought  an  answer  from  Goldwin  Smith 
to  the  Loudou  Times,  which  produced  a rejoinder  from  Mrs. 
Fawcett,  to  which  the  Times  editorially  replied.  Mr. 
Goldwin  Smith’s  postulate  as  incapacitating  women, 'apart 
from  other  considerations,  is  that  “ law  rests  at.  bottom 
upon  force,  and  force  is  rule.”  This  proposition  Mrs.  Faw- 
cett does  not  dispute,  and  the  Times  accepts.  The  Times's 
argument  is  that  the  question  is  wholly  one  of  expediency, 
that  the  emotional  element  in  male  suffrage  is  already 
dangerously  large,  and  the  admission  of  women  to  the  suf- 
frage would  enormously  increase  it,  without  any  counter- 
poise. 

Mrs.  Fawcett  answers  the  argnment  that  every  Irish 
woman  would  vote  by  saying  that  there  would  be  the  same 
qualification  for  women  as  for  men,  and  the  addition  of  Irish 
women  would  be  only  twelve  per  cent,  of  the  present  elec- 
torate. The  Times  replies  that  the  tendency  is  to  simple 
manhood  suffrage,  and  that  would  mean  equally  the  voting 
of  all  women.  Mrs.  Fawcett  poiuts  to  the  voting  of  wo- 
men at  municipal  elections.  The  Times  retorts  that  muni- 
cipal management  and  the  power  over  imperial  policy  are 
absolutely  different,  and  that  to  cite,  as  even  such  a woman 
as  Mrs.  Fawcett  does,  the  voting  in  the  Isle  of  Man  as  if  it 
offered  the  least  analogy  to  power  over  the  British  Empire, 
is  to  show  a woman’s  want  of  practical  grasp  of  facts,  which 
would  be  shown  in  much  more  mischievous  forms  if  women 
should  be  enfranchised.  There  is,  however,  nothing  in  the 
Times's  reasoning  that  would  not  be  equally  pertinent  to 
any  enlargement  of  the  suffrage.  It  admits  at  the  outset 
that  the  feminine  element  already  votes  in  the  persons  of 
great  numbers  of  men,  and  its  tacit  assumption  that  all 
women  would  be  as  inept  and  emotional  as  weak  men  can- 
not be  maintained,  and  with  that  its  argument  falls. 

It  is  interesting  that  at  the  moment  when  the  Prime- 
Minister  and  the  Thunderer  and  its  eminent  correspondents 
of  both  sexes  are  discussing  the  question,  a little  pamphlet 
is  put  forth  by  Mr.  Hamilton  Willcox,  one  of  the  most 
devoted  advocates  of  the  cause  in  this  country,  to  show 
that  in  109  states,  territories,  and  provinces  in  every  part 
of  the  world  women  vote  under  certain  conditions,  and 
thus,  as  he  contends,  the  theory  that  womanhood  is  a proper 
bar  to  the  privilege  of  suffrage  is  rejected  by  communities 
whose  extent,  as  he  sets  forth  in  detail,  is  over  15,000,000 
of  square  miles,  aud  whose  population  is  nearly  1100,000,000. 
This  is  a very  ingenious  and  impressive  way  of  putting  it. 
But  the  fact  of  the  voting  of  women  in  Araoor,  in  Croatia, 
in  Styria,  Tomsk,  and  West  Russia,  while  it  certainly  shows 
that  to  a certain  form  of  suffrage  their  sex  is  no  bar, 
hardly  shows  anything  in  favor  of  the  practical  value  to 
good  government  of  their  vote.  This,  however,  was  not 
Mr.  Wiulcox’s  purpose  in  his  pamphlet,  which  is  a monu- 
ment of  patient  research. 


PERSONAL. 

Rev.  Dr.  Robert  Collier  has  given  to  Cornell  University  tho 
bell  which  was  iu  use  when,  as  a boy,  he  worked  in  a factory  at 
Fewston,  Yorkshire.  It  was  sent  to  iiim  by  a friend  in  the  Leeds 
Town  Council.  In  the  letter  of  presentation  he  says,  “It  was 
the  factory  bell  which  rang  me  out  of  bed  between  1881  aud  1888, 
and  set  me  to  work  at  6 o’clock  in  the  morning,  and  then  rang 
me  out  at  8 p.m.,  allowing  us  an  hour  at  noon  to  breathe  and  get 
our  dinner,  and  that  was  all.”  Dr.  Collyer  vouches  for  it  as 
having  “ the  most  infernal  clang  in  all  the  world  to  me,”  and  says 
he  has  no  choice  as  to  its  special  use. 

— A year  ago  Mrs.  M.  E.  Dow,  of  Dover,  New  Hampshire,  bought 
up  enough  of  the  stock  of  the  local  horse-railroad  company  to 
have  herself  elected  president  and  save  ihe  property  from  a Bos- 
ton syndicate,  which  was  fishing  for  it.  The  road  was  in  debt,  and 
paid  only  five  per  cent.,  while  neither  stockholders  nor  patrons 
were  satisfied  with  its  condition.  Within  the  year  Mrs.  Dow  has 
improved  the  facilities  of  the  road  greatly,  paid  o.T  part  of  the 
debt,  laid  aside  a snug  surplus,  and  declared  an  eleven  per  cent, 
dividend.  While  a girl  Mrs.  Dow  helped  her  father  to  manage  his 
farm,  and  circumstances,  aided  by  natural  ability,  have  since  made 
her  a good  business  woman.  Site  is  also  a skilled  housewife  and 
a judicious  mother,  an  accomplished  lady,  a good  shot  with  a gun 
and  pistol,  a fine  swimmer,  and  the  possessor  of  property  worth 
$200,000.  Her  present  husband  is  her  second. 

— Mrs.  Amy  Kirby  Post,  a pioneer  umong  woman  suffragists 
and  antislavery  agitators  and  a well-known  philanthropist,  died 
recently  at  Rochester,  aged  eighty-seven  years.  She  was  a famous 
conductor  on  the  underground  railroad,  and  is  said  to  have  had 
thirteen  runaway  slaves  concealed  in  her  cellar  at  one  time.  Mrs. 
Post  interested  herself  in  the  Indians  and  in  all  movements  for 
the  improvement  of  their  condition.  Late  in  life  she  became  a 
strong  believer  in  spiritualism. 

— Major  Biggs,  recently  elected  to  Congress  from  the  second 
California  district,  was  a ’forty-niner  and  a sheriff  in  stirring  fron- 
tier times  when  desperadoes  were  given  short  shrift.  He  paid  the 
California  Secretary  of  State  $5  for  having  his  election  certified 
to,  and  started  for  Washington,  but  when  his  certificate  arrived, 
and  he  was  asked  to  pay  $6  more  for  express  and  other  charges, 
he  declined  to  receive  the  paper.  He  says:  “This  business  of 
being  a Congressman  is  not  worth  paying  $11  for.  I thought  it 
was  dear  when  I put  up  the  $5,  and  I’ll  stay  out  of  the  next  Con- 
gress before  I’ll  put  up  the  other  $6.” 

— A royal  Egyptian  mummy  landed  at  Marseilles,  France,  the 
other  day  was  taxed  the  usual  duty  on  dried  fish,  no  scale  for  pre- 
served Pharaohs  being  known  to  the  customs  officials. 

— The  old  ladies  of  Nantucket  are  exceedingly  spry,  if  one  may 
believe  the  report  that  at  a recent  evening  gathering  on  the  island 
one  of  them,  aged  ninety-two,  played  tho  piano  accompaniment, 
while  another,  aged  eighty-five,  danced. 

— Henry  O.  Tivr,  who  died  the  other  day  at  Newport,  Rhode 
Island,  was  called  the  oldest  cmploy6  of  the  customs  service.  He 
was  appointed  over  sixty-three  years  ago. 

— An  eccentric  bachelor  and  school-master,  William  W.  Mer- 
riam,  dropped  dead  while  addressing  a class  of  boys  at  Springs, 
near  Riverhead,  Long  Island,  recently.  He  was  the  son  of  one  of 
the  original  firm  of  publishers  of  Webster’s  Dictionary  at  Spring- 
field,  Massachusetts,  and  a graduate  of  Williams  College.  His 
estate  of  about  $85,000  was  willed  to  the  United  States  govern- 
ment, but  Mr.  Merriam  had  expressed  the  intention  of  changing 
the  bequest  if  Mr.  Blaine  was  not  made  Secretary  of  State. 

— The  late  Eugene  Irving  Wkthkrell,  the  husband  of  Emma 
Abbott,  first  saw  the  singer  when,  as  the  travelling  salesman  of  a 
drug  firm,  he  was  forced  to  spend  a nigiit  in  a country  town,  and 
went  to  the  school-house  to  hear  a musical  entertainment.  The 
principal  performer  was  Miss  Abbott,  who  was  working  her  way 
to  New  York  to  obtain  a musical  education.  She  sold  her  mag- 
nificent head  of  hair  to  meet  first  expenses,  and  then  with  her 
father,  the  keeper  of  a small  music  store  at  Peoria,  Illinois,  started 
for  the  metropolis,  giving  concerts  on  the  way  wherever  oppor- 
tunity offered.  Mr.  Wethkrkll  afterward  met  Miss  Abbott  when 
she  was  singing  in  Rev.  Dr.  Chapin’s  church  in  this  city,  and  so 
interested  some  rich  men  in  her  that  they  sent  her  to  Europe, 
where  she  afterward  became  the  protegee  of  the  Baroness  Roths- 
child. The  couple  were  married  in  London  fifteen  years  ago,  and 
when  Miss  Abbott  returned  to  this  country  Wetiikrell  became 
iter  business  manager.  He  was  most  honorable  in  all  his  transac- 
tions, and  met  with  great  financial  success,  lie  left  a fortune  esti- 
mated at  over  $1,000,000. 

— Professor  S.  A.  Maxwell,  of  Rock  Falls,  Hlinois,  was  prob- 
ably the  first  to  publish  in  a popular  way  the  discovery  that  tor- 
nadoes form  on  the  south  side  of  a storm  centre.  In  an  article 
published  in  May,  1881,  he  emphasized  the  like  conclusion  reached 
before  by  Lieutenant  Finley  in  the  reports  of  the  Chief  Signal 
Officer.  The  formation  of  most  tornadoes  in  the  southeast  quad- 
rant of  a storm  area  was  first  mentioned  by  Lieutenant  Finley  in 
January,  1881,  but  owing  to  a misprint  it  did  not  appear  correctly 
until  July  of  that  year.  Professor  Maxwell  is  entitled  to  honor- 
able mention  for  having  placed  before  the  public  at  an  early  date 
the  first  step  in  this  great  discovery,  by  means  of  wliirli  loss  of 
life  will  in  time  be  lessened,  owing  to  correct  tornado  prediction. 

— Rev.  Father  Augustus  Tolton,  pastor  of  St.  Joseph’s  Church 
in  Quincy,  Illinois,  is  the  only  colored  Catholic  priest  in  the  United 
States.  He  is  thirty-three  years  old,  and  was  born  a slave  on 
Stephen  Elliott’s  plantation,  in  Ralls  County,  Missouri.  At  tho 
beginning  of  the  war  his  parents  escaped  with  their  three  children 
to  Hannibal,  and  after  varied  and  exciting  experiences  reached 
Quincy.  The  death  of  his  father  forced  young  Tolton  to  begin 
early  to  earn  his  own  living,  which  he  did  by  working  at  different 
times  in  a tobacco  factory,  a collar-making  establishment,  and  a 
spruce-beer  bottling  place.  All  his  spare  moments  were  spent  in 
obtaining  an  education,  the  Franciscan  monks  at  Quincy  assisting 
him  materially,  and  his  preparation  for  the  priesthood  was  com- 
pleted by  several  years  of  study  at  Rome. 

— One  of  the  most  celebrated  oaks  in  the  State  noted  for  its 
historic  trees  has  fallen  a victim  to  the  vandal’s  axe  at  W oodbridge, 
Connecticut.  The  Quinnepiac  oak,  as  it  was  known,  was  consid- 
ered by  Professor  Daniel  C.  Eaton,  the  Yale  College  botanist,  to 
be  the  oldest  tree  on  the  Atlantic  coast.  He  placed  its  age  at 
from  fifteen  hundred  to  two  thousand  years,  while  Oliver  Wendell 
Holmes  and  Professor  Abbott,  of  New  York,  respectively  pro- 
nounced it  eighteen  hundred  and  two  thousand  years  old.  The 
circumference  of  the  tree  was  over  twenty-seven  feet,  and  the  diam- 
eter of  the  space  covered  by  its  brandies  ninety-three  feet.  It 
stood  on  the  hills  of  Woodbridge,  and  could  be  seen  for  miles 
around.  From  its  branches  the  regicides  Goffe,  Whallky,  and 
Dixwkll  kept  a lookout  upon  their  pursuers,  a twig  from  it  made 
the  whip  with  which  Humphrey  Norton  was  punished  for  harbor- 
ing a Quaker,  General  Lafayette  and  other  officers  of  Washing- 
ton’s army  once  rested  under  its  spreading  shade  while  on  the 
march,  and  a visit  to  the  tree  by  Woodworth  is  said  to  have 
inspired  the  poein“The  Old  Oaken  Bucket.”  Twice  within  the 
last  half-centurv  the  oak  was  ransomed  from  destruction  by  the 
payment  of  money  to  its  owners,  and  in  1882  ex-Governor  English 
offered  $200  for  the  tree  and  the  land  on  which  it  stood,  intend- 
ing to  enclose  it  with  an  iron  fence,  but  $400  was  demanded,  and 
the  matter  was  dropped.  The  wood  of  the  oak  lias  now  been  pur- 
chased by  prominent  men,  and  will  be  preserved  in  the  shape  ot 
chairs  aud  other  useful  articles. 
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XXII. 

DESPITE  the  vigor  of  Ilia  actions  as  temporary  coratnamler  of 
the  district,  “ old  Van  Duzen”  was  a sorely  perturbed  official. 
Some  one  had  succeeded  in  arousing  in  his  mind  grave  distrust  as 
to  the  security  of  his  position.  Mushy,  it  is  true,  had  scnmpered 
away  to  the  Shenandoah,  and  was  frequently  heard  of  at  various 
points  along  that  beautiful  valley.  Graham,  with  three  regiments, 
had  given  chase,  nnd  was  now  separated  by  many  a long  mile  front 
the  inexperienced  soldier  whose  years  had  pointed  him  out  as  a 
good  man  to  leave  behind  when  rapid  marching  was  expected  of 
the  column,  nnd  whose  prominence  in  politics  gave  him,  supposa- 
bly,  some  qualifications  as  a manager  of  local  affairs.  It  was  by 
no  means  a turbulent  neighborhood.  All  the  people  who  had 
elsewhere  to  go  had  long  since  left  «o  dangerous  a field  as  that 
which  lay  subject  to  incessant  incursions  from  troopers  of  the 
opposing  forces.  Most  of  the  little  towns  were  wellnigh  depopu- 
lated. Few  of  the  farms  had  other  tenants  than  the  birds  of  the 
air.  But  what  made  the  region  full  of  wordless  terrors  to  the  old 
politician-colonel  was  the  close  proximity  of  the  fords  and  bridges 
of  the  upper  Rappahannock — only  a long  day’s  march  away.  Be- 
yond them  his  scouts  dare  not  venture,  and  who  could  say  what 
that  restless  rider,  Stuart,  might  not  be  doing  on  the  southern 
shore?  Night  and  day  Van  Duzen’s  dream  was  of  a sudden  rush 
past  his  outposts,  and  a furious  descent  upon  his  scantily  garri- 
soned camp.  He  had  pickets  and  outposts  covering  every  road 
for  miles  to  the  south  and  east.  He  sent  couriers  every  day  to 
follow  the  Shenandoah  column,  and  he  besieged  the  War  Depart- 
ment with  despatches  urging  that  he  be  strongly  re-enforced.  The 
country,  he  said,  was  full  of  spies.  He  had  every  reason  to  expect 
a dash  of  rebel  cavalry  any  hour  of  the  day  or  night.  He  was 
ready  to  fight  to  the  last  man,  so  he  declared  in  ringing  reports  to 
an  admiring  constituency  at  home,  but  he  urged  his  friends  to  urge 
their  representatives  at  Washington  to  insist  on  his  being  instantly 
and  greatly  strengthened.  By  this  time,  as  was  well  known  at  the 
War  Department,  Stuart  was  kept  very  busy  along  the  lower 
Rappahannock  watching  the  movements  of  Hooker’s  dragoons ; 
but  Van  Duzen  was  one  of  those  men  who  could  hardly  believe 
that  the  cause  of  the  rebellion  cherished  one  higher  ambition  than 
to  capture  and  carry  off  to  Richmond  no  less  a personage  than 
himself,  and  he  would  sooner  he  shot,  he  said,  than  fall  into  the 
hands  of  the  Confederacy.  Yet  he  enjoyed,  after  a way  of  his 
own,  the  prominence  of  his  position.  In  the  absence  of  news 
from  other  sources,  the  representatives  of  the  press  had  no  trou- 
ble in  getting  whole  columns  of  sensation  from  his  oracular  lips. 
“ Specinl  correspondents”  were  easily  obtainable  among  his  hench- 
men, and  the  vehement  and  vigorous  efforts  of  the  gallant  Colonel 
Van  Duzen  in  the  suppression  of  the  rebellion  were  daily  thrilling 
thousands  and  thousands  of  readers  with  reviving  hope,  and  people 
were  already  wondering  how  long  an  ungrateful  Administration 
would  delay  his  promotion  to  a generalship ; nnd  Major  Kearny 
had  just  marched  across  the  Long  Bridge  with  his  new  regiment 
when  he  was  startled,  and  many  a reader  electrified,  hy  the  tidings 
that  Colonel  Van  Duzen  had  captured  within  his  lines,  disguised  as 
a Union  scout  ami  amply  provided  with  authentic  orders,  creden- 
tials, etc.,  an  officer  holding  confidential  relations  with  General 
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“Jeb”  Stuart — “a  distinguished  scion  of  the  F.  F.  V.’s” — Major 
Henry  Armistead,  of  the  Confederate  Cavalry;  and  that  it  was 
probable  that  the  fate  of  the  spy,  death  by  hanging,  would  be  the 
penalty  of  his  rashness  before  the  setting  of  another  sun.  He  had 
safely  penetrated  the  lines,  said  this  glowing  Recount;  had  obtained 
most  important  information  as  to  our  forces,  their  numbers  and 
position  ; and  was  just  ubout  returning  when  arrested  by  the  vigil- 
ance and  unerring  judgment  of  Colonel  Van  Duzen.  At  first  lie 
stoutly  maintained  that  he  was  what  his  papers  represented  him — 
a scout  and  Secret  Service  employe,  but  lie  was  recognized  at  once 
by  several  “intelligent  contrabands"  who  had  known  him  for 
years,  and  when  arrested  was  in  the  act  of  bidding  farewell  to  his 
venerable  father  nt  his  home  near  Hopewell  Gap.  The  case  against 
him  was  clear,  nnd  it  was  absolutely  necessary,  said  the  scribe,  that 
a stern  example  lie  promptly  made.  Ample  authority  had  already 
been  given  Colonel  Van  Duxeu  in  the  premises,  and  there  could  be 
no  question  that  so  fervent  a patriot  und  sterling  a soldier  would 
do  his  full  duty. 

And  so  It  happened  that  Kearnv,  miles  away,  nnd  Westerlo, 
close  at  hand,  were  spurring  that  night  to  reach  the  scene  before 
the  fatal  order  could  be  carried  into  effect.  Westerlo  was  on  the 
spot  and  in  presence  of  the  district  commander  as  the  cavalry 
trumpets  were  sounding  tattoo.  Kearny  was  clattering  through 
the  streets  of  a wellnigh  deserted  village  with  an  all-night  ride 
before  him.  Few  words  were  needed  to  gain  the  desired  per- 
mission. Ilis  new  colonel  was  an  old  soldier  of  the  ante  helium 
days,  who  knew  the  Story  of  his  young  major’s  rescue  and  preser- 
vation bv  that  very  family,  who  already  half  suspected  that  his 
heurt  was  left  behind  him  in  the  shadows  of  the  Bull  Run  range, 
who  had  noted  the  eagerness  with  which  he  rode  fortli  upon  tiie 
well-rememhered  highway  beyond  Fort  Runyon  when  they  readied 
the  “ sacred  soil”  that  morning,  nnd  who  knew  his  suspicions  were 
well  grounded  when  at  nightfall  Kearny  came  to  him,  paper  in 
hand,  trembling  at  the  lips  with  anxiety  nnd  emotion,  to  proffer 
his  request  to  be  allowed  to  push  ahead  without  delay. 

Meanwhile  old  Westerlo  had  lost  no  time.  Briefly  reporting  to 
his  superior  the  result  of  his  observations  during  the  day,  he  asked 
the  honor  of  a private  interview,  and  Van  Dozen,  hardly  knowing 
what  to  make  of  the  matter,  acceded.  He  stood  a little  in  awe  of 
the  educated  soldier  whom  the  fortunes  of  a war  replete  with 
oddest  fortunes  had  thrown  under  his  command. 

“ I hear  from  several  sources  as  I return  to  camp,"  began 
Westerlo,  the  moment  they  were  alone,  “a  strange  story.  Is  it 
true,  colonel,  that  our  prisoner  is  recognized  as  Captain  Armistead, 
the  son  of  the  poor  old  gentleman  at  Hopewell?” 

“ It  is  true,  sir,  beyond  a doubt.  His  identity  was  discovered  to 
us  just  after  you  left  by  a faithful  colored  man,  and  corroborated 
by  several  others.  It  is  a most  important  arrest — a most  impor- 
tant arrest.  I telegraphed  the  news  at  once  to  Washington — at 
least,  my  adjutant  assures  me  it  went  at  once,  and  the  line  is 
fortunately  up.  They  make  no  reply.  It  is  evident  they  have  full 
confidence  in  my  ability  and  intention  to  carry  out  tiic  custom  of 
war  in  like  cases." 

“ And,  pardon  me,  you  will  wait  no  instructions  ?’’ 

“ I need  none,  sir,”  was  the  stately  reply.  *‘  I know  my  duty — 
painful  though  it  be.  So  flagrant  a case,  after  all  we  have  pub- 
lished as  to  our  intentions,  cannot  be  overlooked.  Why,  sir,  it  was 
sheer  bravado — Southern  braggadocio — that  prompted  that  young 
coxcomb  to  dare  me  in  this  way.  I have  not  a doubt,  sir,  he  bus 
seen  my  proclamation  to  the  people  of  this  district,  and  he  and 
his  fellow-rebels  put  up  the  scheme  to  make  me  a laughing  stock 
— a laughing-stock.  He  dared  to  ride  clear  through  my  lines,  sir, 
and  doubtless  vaunted  himself  oq  the  exploit,  and  now  was  going 


back,  laughing  in  his  sleeve  at  me,  to  bring  Stuart  and  his  whole 
force  at  his  heels  to  drag  us  off  to  Libby.  But  I beat  him  at  his 
own  game,  sir,  and  we’ll  see  how  he'll  laugh  to-morrow.” 

“You  will  hang  him  then,  I judge?"  said  Westerlo,  quietly. 

“ What  else  ? What  snid  our  immortal  Washington  of  Andre — 
‘ He  was  hanged  as  a spy’ — did  he  not  ?" 

“Words  to  that  effect,  colonel,  as  I remember;  vet,  was  there 
not  something  else  ? * He  was  tried  as  a spy.’  Have  you  tried 

Captain  Armistead?” 

“Cm i bono.  Colonel  Westerlo,  eta  bonof  Why  attempt  to  prove 
a self-evident  proposition  ? Wlmt  could  be  clearer  than  his  case ?” 

“Colonel  Van  Duzen,  I am  too  old  a soldier  to  argue  with  my 
senior;  I am  too  respectful  to  you,  personally  and  officially,  to  ven- 
ture a word  of  advice  without  vour  full  consent  and  by  your  invita- 
tion. I have  asked  a private  interview  that  no  man  might  know  I 
ventured  to  ask  you,  my  commander,  to  consider  one  little  point. 
Sir,  while  I have  been  a soldier  from  boyhood,  humble  and 
accustomed  to  obey,  yours  lias  t»een  the  proud  gift  to  be  a ruler  of 
men,  a swayer  of  the  public  mind.  Yours  is  a name  with  which 
our  State  resounds ; mine  is  known  but  as  your  loyal  subordinate. 
I would  not  for  one  moment  question  your  judgment  in  this  most 
important  mntter.  It  is  to  present  to  you  a phase  of  the  question 
you  cannot  yet  have  heard  that  I am  here — to  ask  it  of  you,  not  as 
a right,  but  ns  a favor." 

Van  Duzen  was  disarmed.  The  subtle  tribute  to  his  greatness 
was  more  than  the  statesman  of  the  Susquehanna  could  withstand. 

“ Proceed,  Colonel  Westerlo,”  he  answered,  with  becoming  dig- 
nity, yet  with  softened  manner.  “ I shall  be  glad  of  the  counsel 
of  so  eminent  a soldier.” 

“ They  tell  me,  colonel,  he  is  to  hang  at  sunrise.  I question 
not  that  you  are  satisfied  your  authority  is  ample,  and  that  the 
Government  will  interpose  no  orders  or  delays.  I look  upon  you, 
Indeed,  as  having  final  jurisdiction  in  the  matter,  ami  realize  time 
the  fate  of  this  unhappy  youth  is  solely  in  vour  hands.  It  is  to 
you,  therefore,  I bring  these  papers,  confided  to  me  as  a sacred 
charge,  and  ask  your  consideration  of  one  point.  He  is  here,  this 
young  rebel,  in  disguise  and  with  false  papers.  This  brings  him 
within  the  penalties  of  your  proclamation ; nnd  yet,  if  I prove  to 
you  lie  came  not  as  a spy,  but  solely  to  pay  a last  visit,  as  lie  sup- 
posed, to  a dying  father,  will  It  not  induce  you  to  defer  his  execu- 
tion until  another  day,  that  he  may  see  once  more  the  dear  ones 
of  his  home  ?” 

“ Arid  meantime  have  Jeb  Stuart  rushing  in  and  whisking  the 
whole  crowd  of  us  off  to  Libby  ? Thank  you,  Colonel  Westerlo ; but 
delays  are  dangerous.  I tell  you,  sir,  this  war  has  been  conducted 
too  long  on  the  kid  glove  principle.  The  nation — the  people — 
demand  of  ns  that  we  now  take  the  bull  of  the  rebellion  bv  the 
horns  and  crush  the  viper  to  earth.”  (Van  Duzen's  metaphors, 
with  iiis  toddies,  became  mixed  in  equal  proportions,  and  Westerlo 
looked  anxiously  around  him,  sure  of  seeing  somewhere  the  demi- 
john of  Monongahela  which  was  an  invariable  accompaniment  of 
his  senior’s  campaigning.)  “ I conceive  it  to  be  my  bounden  duty 
to  make  an  immediate  and  telling  example  of  this  cose,  and  I have 
so  decided.” 

“One  moment  more.  Bear  with  me,  my  colonel,"  said  the  old 
trooper.  “ Last  year  a young  officer  of  high  connections  and 
distinguished  family  was  shot  and  captured  while  carrying  de- 
spatches. Ah!  You  know  the  story.  I will  not  weary  your 
patience,  sir.  It  was  the  father  and  the  sister  of  this  gentleman 
now  your  prisoner  who  braved  the  wrath  of  all  Virginia,  who  sac- 
rificed their  social  standing,  who  lost  every  friend  they  ever  had  in 
this  community,  to  save  that  suffering  comrade  from  a fate  you 
declare  to  be  worse  than  death.  You  know  the  circumstances. 
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but  you  cannot  know,  as  I do,  the  sorrows  and 
the  sufferings  of  these  noble  but  most  unfortunate 
people.  Sir,  the  revered  old  Judge  who  so  hu- 
manely gave  Lieutenant  Kearny  the  shelter  of  his 
name  and  fireside  now  lies  at  the  door  of  death, 
heart-broken  at  the  calamity  that  has  befallen  his 
only  son.  The  fair,  lovely  daughter  whose  tender 
care  nursed  our  Union  soldier  back  to  life  and 
strength,  whose  quiek  woman’s  wit  found  him  a 
hiding-place  when  the  rebel  authorities  searched 
the  premises  for  him,  the  only  sister  of  this  con- 
demned Virginian,  is  at  her  father’s  bedside,  sus- 
tained from  despair  and  utter  prostration  only  by 
his  imminent  need  of  her  cure.  When  you  hang 
Henry  Armistead,  you  kill  one,  perhaps  both,  of 
those  loving  souls  at  his  home  across  the  range. 
Sir,  I implore  you,  grant  us  respite  for  one  brief 
day.  I say  us,  for  I have  learned  to  know  and 
honor  these  people.  I say  us  because  their  grief 
has  become  mine.” 

Van  Dozen  was  silent.  He  would  gladly  have 
found  a good  way  out  of  the  mire  in  which  his 
high-flown  proclamations  and  portentous  threats 
had  plunged  him.  On  the  other  hand,  would  not 
all  tiie  morning  papers  of  his  native  State  and 
of  the  waiting  North  be  filled  with  details  of  the 
energetic  measures  taken  by  Colonel  Van  Duzen 
to  crush  the  rebellion  at  its  very  core?  of  his 
pursuit  and  capture  of  this  dangerous  and  des- 
perate man?  of  his  stern  but  soldierly  course? 
of  the  last  night  of  the  condemned  man  on  earth? 
It  would  never  do  to  weaken  now.  Never ! 

“I  appreciate  your  feeling,  Colonel  Westerlo. 
I would  gladly  show  these  people  how  we  value 
the  services  they  rendered  to  a loyal  son  of  the 
Union,  but  they  cannot  ask  of  us  the  life  of  a spy 
for  the  life  of  a soldier.  Depend  upon  it,  this 
misguided  young  man  would  be  among  the  first 
to  condemn  their  action  and  upbraid  them  for 
their  disloyalty  to  their  State.  It  would  be  very 
different  had  we  been  indebted  to  him  for  Major 
Kearny’s  life.” 

“You  admit,  do  I understand,  that  it  would 
induce  you  to  suspend  sentence  if  it  were  young 
Armistead  to  whom  we  owed  Kearny’s  life?” 
tremblingly  asked  Westerlo,  though  striving  to 
veil  his  deep  unxiety. 

“Well — ah — at  an  earlier  stage  of  the  pro- 
ceedings it  would  have  had  great  weight — great 
weight.  Things  have  gone  so  far,  however — ” 

“ Colonel  Van  Duzen,  forgive  my  haste.  For- 
give me  that  I interrupt,  but  listen : Henry  Ar- 
mistead and  Frank  Kearny  were  intimate  and  de- 
voted friends  in  their  college  days.  A romantic 
incident  separated  and  made  a coldness  between 
them.  It  was  the  fortune  of  war  that  threw  the 
latter,  wounded,  senseless,  and  bleeding,  into  the 
hands  of  the  former.  It  was  Armistead  who 
tenderly  cared  for  his  captive  for  two  days  and 
nights  until  he  found  means  to  send  him  to  his 
father’s  house.  It  was  he  who  exacted  of  his 
people  that  they  should  conceal  him,  nurse  him, 
restore  him  to  life  and  liberty,  and  the  service  of 
the  Union  again  if  need  be,  that  his  promise 
might  be  kept  unsullied.  Here  is  the  letter  he 
wrote.  Listen: 

'“In  th* Fibui,  «*** Oaihestillk. 

Avgust  80, 18«S. 

“‘Father, — The  strangest  fortune  that  ever 
fell  to  soldier’s  lot  is  mine  to-night.  You  know  the 
old  intimacy  and  friendship  that  existed  between 
Frank  Kearny  and  me  at  Princeton.  We  were 
like  brothers  until  our  senior  year,  when  there 
came  between  us  a cloud — a woman.  I loved 
her — and  the  quarrel  was  my  fault.  Iu  the  win- 
ter of  ’60-’61  he  came  to  Richmond  and  we  met 
hs  friends,  but  there  were  subjects,  this  among 
them,  on  which  we  could  not  speak.  In  the 
spring  that  followed,  after  Sumter’s  guns,  I hast- 
ened hither  from  New  York,  where  I had  gone  to 
see  her.  She  told  me  gently  that  my  hopes  were 
all  in  vain — that  her  heart  was  his — that  he  had 
already  volunteered  for  the  war.  There  is  no 
need  to  tell  you  what  this  meant  to  me.  Before 
we  parted  she  had  won  from  me  this  promise — 
God  knows  I gave  it  solemnly,  and,  pitying  her 
fears  and  sorrow,  with  my  heart  in  my  words — 
that  if  ever  ho  fell  into  my  hands,  and  it  lay  in 
my  power  to  save  him,  save  him  I would. 

‘ Thursday  night,  late,  I had  ventured  with  a 
small  detachment  to  strike  the  road  between  the 
Federal  cavalry  and  the  lines  at  Haymarket,  hop- 
ing to  pick  up  staff-officers  or  stragglers.  Luck 
was  with  us.  An  officer  strove  to  cut  his  way 
through,  and  in  the  excitement  and  darkness  my 
men  almost  killed  before  they  could  capture  him. 
Then  by  the  faint  light  of  a camp  fire  in  the 
woods  I examined  my  unconscious  prize,  and 
found  myself  face  to  face  with — my  promise. 

“ ‘ Bleeding,  senseless,  stunned,  and  bruised,  he 
has  lain  here  hidden  for  two  days,  nursed  by  the 
negroes  who  bear  him  to  you  and  tended  by  a 
surgeon  whom  I brought  to  him.  I had  to  leave 
him  all  day  to  take  my  part  in  the  glorious  vic- 
tory we  have  won.  The  Yankees  are  in  full  re- 
treat upon  Washington.  We  go  at  dawn  with 
Jackson  to  strike  their  flank.  Honor  calls  me 
with  my  troop — my  word  of  honor  is  given  here. 
In  your  hands  and  in  Lucy’s  I place  my  captive 
and  my  faith.  As  you  love  me,  as  you  would 
preserve  my  honor  unsullied,  receive  this  helpless 
enemy  of  our  cause  beneath  your  roof.  Conceal 
him  from  those  who  would  take  him  to  imprison- 
ment, in  which  he  would  languish  and  die.  When 
occasion  offers,  restore  him  to  his  friends,  and 
when  all  is  over — the  war  or  my  life — send  this 
to  her  that  the  woman  I loved  may  know  how 
an  Armistead  kept  his  word — even  though  it  was 
to  give  her  to  another’s  arms. 

“ * Lucy — You  know  her  name.  Do  not  speak 
it  to  a soul  until  this  letter  is  to  be  sent  to  her. 
Dear  ones  both  God  bless  and  guard  you,  and 
sustain  me  in  the  cause  we  love ! 

“‘Yours  ever, 

“ ‘ Henry  Armistead.’  ” 


There  was  a moment  of  silence  in  the  room  of 
the  old  Virginia  house  in  which  the  colonel  was 
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making  his  head-quarters.  Then  Westerlo  spoke 

“Colonel  Van  Duzen,  would  you  hang  as  a 
spy  a man  like  that — when  he  hasn’t  been  spy- 


There  were  some  sorely  disappointed  men 
among  the  “ camp  - followers”  around  district 
headquarters  during  the  next  few  days.  Full 
and  graphic  details  of  the  hanging  of  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  sons  of  a most  distinguished 
Virginia  family  having  been  prepared  in  ad- 
vance, several  correspondents  having  spent  the 
night  in  writing  touching  descriptions  of  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  rebel  spy  refused  all  friendly 
offices  (he  had  simply  declined  to  be  inter- 
viewed), and  one  energetic  gentleman  having  pre- 
empted” the  telegraph  wire  at  no  incon.-ider- 
able  expense,  it  was  hard  luck  that  they  should 
be  greeted  upon  the  rising  of  the  sun  with  such 
cheerless  tidings  as  that  the  condemned  man  had 
been  accorded  a respite.  The  soldiers  broke 
ranks  after  reveille  roll-call,  and  scattered  about 
their  fires  and  coffee-kettles  with  unfeigned  alac- 
rity and  cheerfulness.  They  were  all  "ready 
and  willing  to  blaze  away  and  kill  Armisteuds 
by  the  dozen  in  fair  stand-up  fight,  or  sabre  them 
in  a cavalry  charge,  where  every  man  had  a 
show  for  his  life,”  said  one  old  troop  command- 
er ; “ but  this  here  hanging  a fellow  in  sight  of 
his  friends  and  neighbors  is  too  one-sided  a busi- 
ness for  most  of  us,  and  d — n me  if  I wouldn’t 
rather  see  the  whole  thing  stopped.” 

Around  the  house  in  which  Armistead  had 
spent  the  night  a dozen  soldiers  armed  with 
loaded  carbines  paced  restlessly  to  and  fro.  A 
dim  light  burned  in  the  room  where  he  sat  writ- 
ing his  last  messages.  At  dusk  the  adjutant  had 
waited  upon  him,  and  with  a voice  that  shook  de- 
spite his  efforts  to  control  it,  announced  to  him 
that  under  authority  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  and  bv  order  of  the  district  com- 
mander, he  would  be  hanged  as  a spy  at  day- 
break. The  idea  of  being  executed  without  trial 
other  than  a mere  search  and  a verbal  examina- 
tion— on  his  own  admission,  too,  that  he  was 
Henry  Armistead — had  not  occurred  to  him  as 
possible.  He  turned  very  pule,  but  stood  and 
looked  calmly  in  the  officer’s  eyes. 

“Do  you  mean  that  this  is  true?  Do  you 
mean  that  I,  who  am  in  no  sense  a spy,  am  to 
be  executed  as  such  without  the  form  of  a trial 
and  in  such  indecent  haste  ?” 

“Such  are  the  orders,  sir.  I have  no  alterna- 
tive but  to  tell  you  so,  and  to  ask  how  I can  serve 
you  meantime." 

Armistead  was  silent  a moment,  then,  to  the 
surprise  of  his  much-embarrassed  visitor,  replied : 

“By  leaving  me  alone  to  think  over  this  for 
half  an  hour.  Then,  if  you  will  call,  I will  thank 
you.” 

And  the  adjutant  bowed  and  withdrew,  giving 
orders  to  the  sentry  at  the  door  to  keep  his  eyes 
on  the  prisoner,  and  permit  him  to  make  no  at- 
tempt on  his  life. 

When  the  adjutant  returned  at  the  appointed 
time  he  found  the  Virginian  seated  at  a little 
wooden  table.  He  raised  his  head. 

“I  presume  you  will  permit  me  to  see  one 
friend  ?” 

“ It  is  the  intention  of  the  colonel  to  send  at 
once  for  your  relatives  at  Hopewell.  He  has 
just  succeeded  in  getting  an  ambulance  up  from 
Thoro’fare.” 

“ Spare  them  that,  and  all  knowledge  of  this 
— murder — until  it  is  done.  My  father  lies  in  an 
illness  that  may  be  fatal.  My  sister  cannot 
leave  him.  The  man  I ask  to  see  is  our  old 
family  physician,  Dr.  Loring.  He  lives  not  far 
from  here.” 

“I  regret  that  Dr.  Loring  has  been  sent  to 
Washington.  We  cannot  reach  him.” 

“ Then  let  me  have  writing  materials  and  free- 
dom from  interruption  of  any  kind.  It  is  all  I 
ask  of  you.” 

And  it  was  all  he  would  accept  Two  officers 
besought  him  to  let  them  be  of  service.  He  re- 
turned their  cards  with  courteous  but  positive 
refusal.  Others  sent  steaming  coffee  and  a hot 
supper.  He  would  not  touch  it.  The  corre- 
spondents vainly  pleaded  for  an  interview,  and 
his  patience  being  exhausted,  Armistead  begged 
the  officer  of  the  guard  to  secure  him  against 
further  annoyance.  He  was  still  writing  when, 
near  midnight,  the  adjutant  entered,  followed  by 
an  elderly  officer  with  iron-gray  hair  and  the  ap- 
pearance of  a man  who  had  been  for  hours  in 
the  saddle  over  muddy  roads. 

“ Captain  Armistead,  I come  to  you  far  more 
gladly  than  I did  at  retreat.  I am  ordered  to 
say  to  you  that  Colonel  Van  Duzen  has  been 
pleased  to  grant  a respite  of  two  days  in  your 
case,  and  I present  to  you  Lieutenant- Colonel 
Westerlo,  who  will  explain.” 

They  were  closeted  together,  talking  in  low 
tones,  after  the  first  few  formal  words,  for  over 
an  hour,  and  parted  with  fervent  shake  of  the 
hand.  Then  the  old  dragoon  went  to  his  tent. 
It  was  after  one  when  his  head  rested  at  last  upon 
his  soldier  pillow,  but  his  face  wore  a smile  of 
hope  and  content.  “ A good  night’s  work,  you 
old  schemer,”  he  muttered,  addressing  himself — 
“ a very  good  night’s  work.  All  I need  is  two 
days,  and  I’ll  have  this  fine  fellow  out  of  danger 
of  your  baiters,  Colonel  District  Commander  Van 
Duzen.  Good-night  to  you,  and  blissful  dreams, 
and  may  you  soon  be  in  Congress,  where  you 
want  to  be,  or  heaven,  where  you  deserve  to  be, 
or  anywhere  out  of  the  army,  where  you’ve  no 
business  to  be.” 

The  sun  was  high  over  the  Bull  Run  range, 
and  pouring  in  at  the  open  flap  of  his  tent,  and 
his  small  darky  servitor  had  slaved  for  hours 
removing  the  mud  from  bis  garments  and  equip- 
ments, and  polishing  his  huge  top-boots  and 
spurs,  and  still  he  slept.  Not  until  the  trumpets 
pealed  for  guard-mounting  did  he  Btart  from  his 
pillow,  and  found  on  the  camp-stool  by  his  bed- 
side a card. 
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“ ‘ Frank  Kearnv,  Major New  Jersey.’  The 

very  man,  by  Jupiter!  Here,  Guyascutus,  my 
Ethiop;  where  are  you?  Where  is  this  gentle- 
man ?” 

“Just  done  come,”  was  the  effect  of  the  darky’s 
reply.  “ He’s  gone  to  speak  wid  de  officer  of  de 
gyard,  cunnel.” 

“Seek  him,  and  bid  him  breakfast  with  me, 
and  see  to  it  that  breakfast  is  ready  quick.  Go !” 
exclaimed  the  veteran,  as  he  hastily  garbed  him- 
self. He  was  the  picture  of  soldierly  trimness 
and  precision  when,  in  half  an  hour,  he  emerged 
from  his  tent  and  hastened  in  search  of  his  vis- 
itor. Kearny,  on  the  other  hand,  haggard,  wea- 
ried, splashed  with  mud  from  his  all-night  ride, 
looked  ill  by  contrast. 

“Something  told  me  you  would  be  here  with- 
out delay,  Major  Kearny,”  said  Westerlo,  grasp, 
ing  his  hand.  “ Come  to  my  tent  at  once.  We 
will  have  breakfast  there,  and  be  uninterrupted. 
Where  heard  you  first  the  news  of  this  affair?” 

“ At  our  camp  a few  miles  this  side  of  Alex- 
andria, late  yesterday  afternoon.  1 left  at  durk, 
the  moment  I could  get  away.” 

“So?  Then  you  have  had  a long,  long  gallop. 
You  are  worn  out,  but  have  heard  the  good 

“I  have,  and  how  much  is  due  to  you  and 
your  efforts.  Colonel  Van  Duzen  told  me  on  my 
arrival.  I hardly  dared  lio|*'.  Colonel,  I pray 
God  that  no  inkling  of  his  possible  fate  has  reach- 
ed the  family  at  Hopewell.” 

“ Bad  news  travels  fast,  but  I send  the  sur- 
geon over  there  this  morning,  and  he  will  reas- 
sure them  if  any  other  story  reached  them.  Still, 
they  are  in  grievous  anxiety.  My  God  ! think  of 
that  poor  girl — father,  brother,  lover,  all  going 
or  gone  at  one  fell  swoop !” 

Kearny’s  face  looked  more  haggard  and  worn 
than  ever  as  he  sank  into  the  camp-chair  set  for 
him  by  his  host.  He  made  no  answer. 

“And  a noble  fellow  is  this  Armistead,"  con- 
tinued Westerlo,  “a  friend  worth  having.  I like 
him  better  than  the  lover.” 

“ You  knew  him  ?”  asked  Kearny,  with  averted 
face. 

“ I saw  his  capture ; a poor  fight  he  made  of  it. 
One  looked  for  something  better  in  a man  who  won 
the  love  of  such  a girl.  Ah,  Kearny,  she  is  a 
heroine,  and  he — this  Falconer — who  run  account 
for  women’s  tastes?  Yet  he  is  handsome,  win- 
ning I doubt  not;  but  a soldier — bah  !” 

Breakfast  seemed  to  have  few  attractions  for 
Kearny,  and  Westerlo,  wondering  at  the  sombre 
mood  and  spiritless  bearing  of  his  new  friend,  at- 
tributed it  mainly  to  excessive  fatigue.  He  hos- 
pitably pressed  him  to  eat,  and  finding  that  he 
liad  no  appetite,  and  could  do  but  faint  justice  to 
the  steaming  soldier  fare  so  lavishly  set  before 
him,  he  urged  him  to  remove  his  boots  and  mud- 
stained  garments  and  sleep  a few  hours.  But 
Kearny  was  restless,  and  eager  to  see  Armistead 
— a favor  promised  him  by  the  colonel  command- 
ing in  course  of  the  morning.  He  had  other 
questions  to  ask.  He  longed  to  hear  of  1 ucy, 
and  he  plied  Westerlo  with  inquiries  as  to  the 
condition  in  which  he  left  the  Judge  and  '>er. 
lie  astonished  the  old  dragoon  by  grasping  and 
squeezing  his  hand  when  lie  spoke  of  the  provi- 
sions he  had  forced  upon  their  ■acceptance.  He 
more  than  surprised  him  by  the  consternation 
and  dismay  with  which  he  received  back  the  pack- 
age of  money  which  up  to  that  moment  Kearny 
fondly  hoped  was  keeping  the  wolf  from  the 
homestead  door.  It  began  to  dawn  on  Westerlo 
that  here  was  a new  complication,  and  Kearny’s 
next  inquiry  strengthened  the  conviction. 

“Colonel  Van  Dozen  told  me  of  Armistead’s 
letter.  He  was  on  honor,  he  said,  not  to  reveal 
its  contents,  but  that  you  had  it.  I know  that 
originally  I owed  mv  life  and  safety  to  his  letter, 
though  they  showed  me  far  more  than  it  ever 
called  for  of  devoted  attention  and  watchful  care. 
What  I never  could  understand  was  why  he  should 
have  demanded  such  a sacrifice  of  them — the 
loss  of  all  local  friends  if  they  stood  discovered. 
Colonel,  I want  to  see  that  letter.  You  have  it, 
have  you  not  ?” 

“I  have,  but  it  was  confided  to  me  with  the 
condition  that  no  one  be  allowed  to  see  it  except 
to  save  his  life.  It  has  served  its  purpose  and 
shall  be  restored  to  her.  I will  send  it  bv  our 
doctor  to-day.  When  will  he  be  here,  boy  ?’’  he 
asked. 

“ De  doctor  done  gone,  suh.  Went  las’  night 
to  de  odder  camp  an’  ain’t  come  back.” 

“ Good  God  !”  cried  Westerlo,  starting  to  his 
feet.  “ Then  he  has  gone  there  this  morning  and 
knows  nothing  of  the  reprieve.” 

In  less  than  an  hour,  despite  his  all-night  ride, 
mounted  on  a fresh  horse,  Frank  Kearnv  was 
spurring  for  the  Gap,  in  the  desperate  hope  of 
reaching  the  homestead  before  the  fatal  news. 
There  was  just  time,  before  his  steed  was  ready, 
for  him  and  Westerlo  to  prepare  despatches — one 
to  go  at  once  to  Colonel  Graham,  another  to  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey,  and  both  were  fervent 
appeals  to  remove  Armistead  from  the  custody 
of  Van  Duzen  and  afford  him  fair  trial.  There 
was  no  moment  in  which  to  see  the  prisoner — 
Kearny  was  galloping  northward  striving  to  beat 
a rival  that  has  downed  the  best  horses  that  ever 

[TO  Be  CONTINUED.] 


YALE  UNIVERSITY. 

Yale  is  in  a state  of  transition  to-day.  Old 
though  she  is,  she  is  still  young  enough  to  change. 
If  this  is  doubted,  I should  ask  the  sceptic  to 
stand  at  the  corner  of  College  and  Chapel  streets 
in  New  Haven,  where  the  new  recitation  building 
is  rapidly  rising.  For  there  he  would  see,  side 
by  side,  the  old  and  the  new ; a brick  row  with 
plain  and  even  dingy  front,  and  a handsome 
structure  of  the  generous  architecture  of  a modern 
style — the  one  properly  belonging  to  a college,  the 
other  to  a university.  As  the  stranger  looks 


from  one  to  the  other,  his  first  thought  perhaT.- 
is  that  there  is  only  too  striking  a contra-i 
great  a luck  of  harmony  lietween  them.  Hot  a, 
he  looks  again  and  more  keenly,  there  will  wni' 
to  him  the  strong  conviction  that  he  is  a witm-s 
of  the  meeting  of  Yale's  past  aud  Yale’s 
ture. 

The  last  three  years  have  been  eventful 
for  Yale.  They  have  seen  the  rise  of  more  huiJi. 
ings  than  twenty  preceding  ones ; and  for  the 
first  time  in  nearly  a quarter  of  a century  the  en- 
tering class  has  been  larger  than  that  of  h«r 
rival  at  Cambridge.  A new  President  and  nix 
principles  have  controlled  her  policy.  The  ruli im- 
policy at  Yale  has  hitherto  been  one  of  alrrio-t 
despotic  exclusion  and  self-concentration.  Imn^ 
diately  upon  his  entry  into  college,  the  von:,- 
man  became  a member  of  a community  coriipl,.^ 
in  itself.  Yale  said  : “ For  four  years  you  btio’.- 
to  tne.  • Apre*  nun  If  deluge.'  ” He  was  a citizen 
a state  governed  by  unwritten  laws— by  tradition- 
the  gradual  outgrowth  of  the  lives  of  his  t$!v* 
ancestors,  and  which  he  usually  accepted  with  n' 
questioning  faith.  The  government  of  his  intellect 
was  of  the  same  patriarchal  type.  His  studies 
were  confined  to  certain  simple  lines,  not  onlv  lie- 
cause  those  lines  were  believed  to  be  the  right 
ones,  but  because  those  who  had  gone  before  him 
had  found  them  sufficient.  To-day.  however.  Y;,  c 
life  has  more  breadth.  Her  traditions  are  U-jn- 
relaxed  by  a thoughtfulness  for  the  time  when  the 
bov  becomes  a man,  and  tak«-s  his  place  as  such 
in  the  world.  Both  the  social  and  the  inteliw.-tu»i 
bars  are  let  down,  and  the  student  has  a frier 
scope.  As  a Freshman  he  still  studies  such 
branches  as  the  faculty  dictate.  As  Sophomore 
and  Junior  his  choice  is  gradually  widened,  until, 
in  Senior  year,  his  own  judgment  is  practical! v 
the  sole  guide.  Yet  this  is  not  a change;  it  i, 
a modification.  It  is  a concession  of  an  hone-t 
conservatism  to  the  adv&nciug  theory  of  liberal 
education.  Yale  has  held  tenaciously  to  old 
principles,  even  though  she  has  accepted  n--w 
methods.  While  Harvard  has  been  abolirbir:: 
religious  exercises,  Yale  has  been  building  up  » 
brunch  of  the  Young  Men’s  Christian  Association ; 
while  the  overseers  at  Cambridge  are  at  odds  with 
both  graduates  and  undergraduates  on  athletic 
questions,  Yale  allows  a fair  latitude  to  her  ath- 
letes ; and  while  her  Massachusetts  rival  is  look- 
ing with  alarm  on  the  possible  downfall  of  the 
bulky  structure  of  her  optional  system,  the  quiet 
old  college  at  New  Haven  is  patiently  building  up 
a course  which  the  world  will  recognize  sooner  or 
later  as  the  true  curriculum  to  prepare  young  men 
for  a practical  American  life. 

There  are  many  traditions  in  the  history  of 
Yale.  One  of  them,  whose  age,  like  that  of  many 
a legend  in  the  past  of  a nation,  has  given  it  the 
dignity  of  a principle,  is  undoubtedly  the  corner- 
stone on  which  the  greatness  of  the  college  rests. 
It  is  the  principle,  little  heeded  at  other  American 
universities,  that  a man  is  what  he  makes  him- 
self, ami  nothing  more.  Many  a newly  fledged 
student,  long  accustomed  to  the  position  of  uic- 
tator  in  the  narrow  circle  of  the  boys  at  bis  pre- 
paratory school  or  iu  his  native  city,  is  surprised 
to  find  that  he  roust  begin  lower  down.  Yale 
starts  all  her  young  men  on  the  same  mark,  and 
it  is  a different  race  from  the  one  to  which  young 
men  have  been  trained.  The  prizes  are  for  the 
plucky  oarsman,  the  brainy  writer,  and  the  man 
of  strong  moral  and  practical  sense,  not  for  the 
student  who  drives  a tandem,  nor  for  the  progeny 
of  Knickerbockers  or  Crusaders.  And  all  tub 
makes  the  1k>v  look  to  his  own  talents,  to  tho-e 
things  in  his  power  which  may  eventually  win  a 
position  in  the  college  community.  In  some cavs 
this  spirit  may  make  him  over-ambitious  or  self- 
conceited.  But  as  a rule  the  ambition  and  con- 
ceit arc  superficial,  revealing,  beneath,  a man  wh» 
can  and  does  start  in  the  life  beyond  college  with  a 
great  advantage  over  his  fellows — the  ability  for 
hard,  consistent,  courageous  work. 

This  genius  of  earnest  work  has  had  outward 
manifestation  in  many  wavs — among  others,  n 
athletic  success.  Since  1880,  Yale  has  held  the 
undoubted  supremacy  in  foot-ball,  she  has  lost 
the  base  ball  pennant  but  once,  and  on  the 
Thames  she  has  found  victory  more  often  than 
defeat.  To  many  on-lookers  this  record  means 
success,  and  athletic  success  alone.  But  it  means 
more  to  Yale  men.  Those  w ho  know  the  Yale 
life  and  the  Yale  creed  feel  that  this  list  of  vic- 
tories is  a triumph  of  a life  and  a creed,  rather 
than  of  the  men  who  compose  the  crew,  the  nine, 
or  the  eleven  ; for  they  remember  that  the  atn- 
letes  in  New  Haven  contend  with  greater  obsta- 
cles than  those  in  any  other  large  college.  Every 
day  in  autumn,  rain  or  shine,  the  foot-ball  team 
goes  two  miles  to  the  Y'ale  field.  The  nine  takes 
the  same  tedious  trip  from  March  to  July.  The 
crew  can  find  no  water  suitable  for  their  shell  any 
nearer  than  the  Quinnepiac  River  or  New  Haven 
Ilarlior.  Y et  these  men  have  worked  steadily 
on  until  the  influence  of  their  earnest  spirit  has 
dominated  the  college  life.  Their  moral  influence, 
or  that  of  the  physical  exercises  they  control,  has 
had  an  almost  incalculable  effect  on  dissipation 
and  rowdyism.  Other  forces  than  those  of  ath- 
letics have  contributed  to  make  the  undergradu- 
ate less  of  a Goth  and  Vandal  than  he  was.  Ho 
no  longer  wears  his  hair  in  cow-boy  fashion,  nor 
does  he  appear  on  the  streets  of  New  Haven 
with  a coarse  blanket-shawl  over  his  shoulders. 
These  and  other  more  important  reforms  in  h's 
eccentric  personality  are  ones  which  physical  ex- 
ercise cannot  claim  for  her  own.  But  the  savasp 
animal  spirit  which  fostered  the  almost  mgbtly 
rows  between  town  and  gown,  or  incited  the  New 
Haven  firemen  to  train  cannon  on  Old  South  Col- 
lege— a spirit  which  reached  a climax  in  the  mur- 
der of  Pat  O’Neill  far  back  in  the  ’fifties — has 
passed  out  of  the  college  body  nml  the  college 
life.  Its  fire  was  not  extinguished  in  a nioun  nt 
or  in  a year,  but  has  been  allowed  to  flicker  dim- 
ly on,  gradually  wastine  itself  in  hundreds  of 
ical  contests.  Tiie  reckless,  brutal  boy-soul  lues 
a new  life  in  the  manly,  generous  nature  of  tne 
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lad  who  to-day  struggles,  not  for  himself,  but  for 
his  class  and  his  college. 

The  Yale  fence,  which  so  many  know,  yet  so 
few  understand,  is  somewhat  like  the  Freshman's 
idea  of  life — a very  simple  thing.  It  is  a plain 
rail-fence,  forming  the  two  adjoining  sides  of  a 
rectangle  on  the  corner  of  the  campus  at  Col- 
lege and  Chapel  streets.  Yet  the  law  govern- 
ing that  little  strip  of  fence,  scarcely  two  hun- 
dred feet  long,  is  more  rigid  and  despotic  than 
those  of  the  Medes  and  Persians.  For  twenty 
years  and  more  the  respective  classes  have  had 
the  same  allotted  space;  and  the  same  post 
which  of  old  marked  the  boundary  between  the 
Senior  and  Junior  or  the  Sophomore  and  Fresh- 
man marks  it  still.  It  is  to  the  fence  that  the 
greater  part  of  every  class  goes  on  pleasant  even- 
ings to  sit  and  smoke  and  sing.  And  in  the  midst 
of  these  more  animal  enjoyments  the  social  and 
intellectual  sides  of  different  characters  are  made 
and  unmade.  The  fence  is  that  which  gives  to 
Yale  a social  principle  distinct  from  that  of  other 
universities : it  is  a practical  exponent  of  democ- 
racy, of  social  equality.  In  college  the  average 
Yale  man  knows  every  one  of  his  class-mates, 
and  the  greater  part  of  them  he  knows  by  their 
Christian  names.  Out  in  the  world  the  graduates 
have  an  esprit  de  corps  felt  by  no  other  large  body 
of  college  men.  Twenty  or  forty  years  may  have 
separated  their  respective  classes,  yet  the  older 
graduate  is  sure  to  find  a kindred  spirit  in  the 
younger  one.  There  is  an  indefinable  bond  be- 
tween them.  They  have  walked  the  same  paths, 
have  felt  the  same  small  pleasures,  and  struggled 
with  the  same  trivial  hardships.  The  fence,  more 
than  all,  has  made  for  them  the  tie  felt  by  two 
soldier  souls,  the  touch  of  the  elbow.  A graduate 
looks  back  on  his  athletic  victories,  his  personal 
successes,  as  mere  incidents  in  his  course.  But 
the  picture  of  the  Yale  fence  is  to  him  inefface- 
able, and  its  influence  has  become  a life  principle. 

Yale  is  distinctively  the  American  college.  In 
that  fact  lies  her  real  usefulness.  Her  moving 
principle  is  common-sense,  and  her  greatness,  if 
greatness  she  has,  lies  in  her  simplicity.  Other 
colleges  may  produce  greater  individuals,  may 
foster  a larger  number  of  keen  minds,  or  make 
more  unselfish  souls.  But  the  average  man  that 
graduates  from  Yale  is  the  one  best  fitted  for 
true  citizenship.  He  may  not  fight  the  battle  of 
life  rashly  or  brilliantly,  but  he  will  meet  his 
enemies  with  that  stern  quality  Wellington  fear- 
ed and  respected  most — a four-o’clock-in-the- 
moraiug  courage.  Eigkne  L.  Richards,  Jun. 

FIREMEN  AT  WORK. 

This  is  no  decorous  opening  of  doors.  There 
is  no  ceremony  about  it.  The  case  is  one  of  emer- 
gency. Proceedings  are  necessarily  summary. 
There  are  wonderful  tools  used  by  firemen,  me- 
chanical devices  made  up  of  levers — copies,  if 
you  will,  of  burglarious  implements — that  take  a 
door,  not  off  of  its  supports,  but  that  crush  it  like 
an  egg-shell  in  five  seconds.  But  these  firemen 
cannot  wait  five  seconds.  That  door  must  be 
opened  within  a second.  There  is  no  time  for 
nice  artistic  work. 

Crash  go  the  axes,  not  the  sharp  edges  of  them, 
but  the  backs.  The  men  know  how  to  drive 
those  axes.  They  eschew  the  framework,  and 
beat  the  life  out  of  the  panels.  Three  blows 
smash  it  through,  and  then  out  leaps  the  pent-up 
flame,  red-tongued  nnd  hungry.  What  next  to  do  ? 
Shall  water  be  carried  through  the  aperture? 
Will  it  be  wiser  to  make  the  opening  wider,  and 
so  increase  the  draught?  It  seems  so  easy  a 
matter  for  those  who  don't  know  to  decide  the 
question  of  having  a door  open  or  closed.  But 
there  may  be  comrades  above  in  the  building, 
working  away  for  dear  life,  and  to  increase  even 
temporarily  the  conflagration  here  would  be  to 
doom  to  a terrible  death  other  firemen  who  may 
be  in  the  burning  structure.  Dry-goods,  hard- 
ware, crockery,  ostrich  feathers,  velvets,  laces,  are 
worth  so  much  per  yard,  per  crate,  or  per  pound, 
but  better  let  the  wholo  of  the  merchandise  crum- 
ble to  a cinder  than  endanger  a single  life. 

“Did  Bob  go  up  that  stair,  or  was  it  Jim? 
Some  fellows  went  up  anyways.’’  Then  the  men 
may  pause  for  a moment,  and  listen  amid  the 
roar  of  the  flame  and  the  crackle  of  the  fire  for 
voices  somewhere  on  the  story  above  them. 

Rapidly  as  the  firemen  have  been  carried  at  full 
speed  by  the  galloping  horses  to  the  fire,  like  well- 
drilled  men  they  have  taken  in  the  situation.  The 
hook-and-ladder  boys  must  be  there  now,  and 
ready  to  help  anybody  caught  in  a tight  place 
above  them.  Then  their  mate  says  that  “ it  is 
not  so  bad  above.”  Then  smash  go  the  axes,  and 
the  flame  inside  charges  on  them,  almost  drives 
them  away ; but  they  are  not  to  be  scared,  for  they 
care  nothing  for  a singe.  And  now  the  door  is 
all  down,  and  they  look  in  with  shaded  eyes  on  a 
very  furnace;  but  an  instant  afterward  by  the 
rising  of  the  clouds  of  steam  the  men  know  that 
the  conqueriug  element,  water,  is  getting  there 
somehow  or  other.  A bit  of  the  ceiling  comes 
crashing  down.  It  may  be  caused  by  the  intense 
heat,  or  have  the  rest  of  the  boys  made  an  open- 
ing somewhere?  Such  proves  to  be  the  case. 
That  fire  has  lost  its  interest  now  to  these  men. 
It  is  only  a question  of  time  before  it  will  be  ex- 
tinguished. 

They  have  been  in  tighter  places  before ; at  least 
they  think  so.  If  you  ever  talk  to  those  brave 
fellows  of  tbeir  actions  of  idol,  they  treat  them 


TWO  NEW  ARMORIES. 

It  has  come  to  be  recognized  of  late  years  that 
the  erection  of  substantial,  capacious,  and  suit- 
able armories  for  city  regiments  is  a wise  invest- 
ment of  public  funds.  The  military  work  done 
by  our  citizen  soldiers  of  to-day  is  much  greater 
than  that  of  the  militia  of  half  a century  ago. 

In  the  present  number  of  the  Weekly  we  give 
illustrations  of  two  armories  in  process  of  con- 
struction for  New  York  city  troops.  The  armory 
of  the  Twenty-second  Regiment  occupies  the  block 
between  Sixty-seventh  and  Sixty-eighth  streets 
and  between  Ninth  Avenue  and  the  Boulevard. 
It  was  begun  on  the  30th  of  January,  and  will  be 
completed  about  the  30th  of  April,  1800.  The 
appropriation  made  for  it  was  $300,000,  which 
sum  the  finished  structure  will  nearly  or  quite 
absorb.  Seven  architects,  Post,  Kildcrn,  Wark, 
and  others,  presented  plans,  and  after  some  weeks 
of  careful  deliberation  those  of  John  P.  Leo  were 
selected.  Captain  Lko  is  a member  of  the  regi- 
ment, the  commander  of  Company  I,  so  that  a 
double  interest  is  lent  to  his  work,  successful  as 
it  was  over  that  of  able  competitors. 

The  building  will  be  of  brick,  with  rock-face 
granite  trimmings.  The  Boulevard  elevation  is 
divided  into  three  sections,  consisting  of  the  ad- 
ministrative wing,  the  sally-port,  and  the  cur- 
tain. In  the  administrative  portion  a handsome 
porch  and  entrance  is  protected  by  a wrought- 
iron  gate,  behind  which  are  oak  doors  four  inches 
thick.  On  the  sally-port  portion  of  this  wing  is 
a tower  rising  to  the  height  of  130  feet,  and  sur- 
rounded by  a balcony  which  will  be  used  for  the 
purpose  of  signalling.  This  can  be  done  to  advan- 
tage, owing  to  the  high  ground  upon  which  the 
building  is  placed.  In  two  upper  stories  of  the 
tower  is  the  hospital,  removed  from  noise  and  ex- 
citement. The  curtain  is  flanked  on  either  side  by 
wings  connecting  it  with  the  sally-port  and  the  ad- 
ministrative building.  The  sally-port  is  of  gran- 
ite for  two  stories  and  brick  in  the  third,  and  its 
entrance  is  protected  by  wrought-iron  gates  and 
open  doors.  The  Sixty-seventh  and  Sixty-eighth 
Street  elevations  are  broken  by  buttresses  which 
relieve  the  monotony  of  the  length ; and  this  is 
true  also  of  the  Ninth  Avenue  elevation,  one  of 
the  features  of  which  will  be  a panel  bearing  the 
number  of  the  regimeut  and  the  dates  of  its  or- 
ganization and  of  the  erection  of  the  armory.  On 
the  Sixty-seventh  and  Sixtv-eighth  street  corners 
at  Ninth  Avenue  will  be  strong  towers  flaukiug 
the  streets  and  the  avenue. 

The  ground  plaus  aim  to  gain  the  maximum 
amount  of  floor  space  without  sacrificing  the  pro- 
portions of  the  facades.  In  the  basement  will  be 
the  largest  rifle  range  in  the  city,  24  feet  by  300. 

The  main  drill-room  is  on  the  first  story,  and 
will  be  175  feet  by  235.  On  the  north  side  of 
this  great  room  ten  locker-rooms  for  the  ten  com- 
panies furnish  ample  accommodation  for  the  care 
of  uniforms.  The  drill-room  is  reached  through 
the  vestibule  and  main  hall.  The  latter  has  a 
staircase  eight  feet  wide,  with  an  open  well  ex- 
tending to  the  roof.  On  the  left  of  the  hall  will 
be  the  rooms  of  the  armorer  and  the  quartermas- 
ters; on' its  right,  head-quarters,  the  quarters  of 
the  field  and  stuff,  and  of  the  non-commissioned 
stuff  and  gun  corps,  and  the  dressing-room  of  the 
line  officers.  The  armorer’s  room  affords  the  only 
entrance  to  the  rifle  range,  which  is  thus  always 
under  his  control.  The  regiment  wdien  entering 
or  leaving  the  drill-room  as  a body  does  so  through 
the  sally-port  on  its  southwesterly  corner. 

On  the  second  story,  over  the  locker-rooms, 
will  be  the  ten  company  parlors,  each  25  feet 
Bquare,  and  having  in  its  front  a private  gallery 
accommodating  seventy  people.  This  story  will 
further  contain  a large  squad  drill-room  that  can 
be  used  for  company  entertainments.  There  are 
ample  accommodations  for  storing  quartermas- 
ters’ supplies,  and  on  the  sally-port  and  westerly 
sides  are  galleries  for  visitors.  The  third  story 
contains  the  kitchen  with  its  thorough  appoint- 
ments, a large  gymnasium  and  mess  hall,  and  the 
janitor’s  apartments.  A feature  specially  worthy 
of  mention  is  the  fire-extinguishiug  system,  with 
its  connections  from  a tank  at  the  top  to  the 
rooms  below,  this  being  the  first  of  the  kind  in 
our  armories. 

The  other  armory  of  which  we  give  an  illustra- 
tion is  that  of  the  Eighth  Regimeut,  now  in  course 
of  construction  on  the  block  between  Ninety- 
fourth  and  Ninety-fifth  streets  and  Park  and 
Madison  avenues.  Its  corner-stone  was  laid  on 
October  19th  last,  the  regiment  marching  up  from 
the  old  armory  on  Broadway  and  Thirty-sixth 
Street,  and  being  joined  by  the  veteran  corps. 

The  architect  of  the  Eighth  Regiment  Armory 
is  Mr.  John  R.  Thomas,  and  the  contractor  is  Mr. 
Isaac  A.  Hopper.  It  is  built  of  brick,  trimmed 
with  red  sandstone.  Its  impression  of  solidity 
and  strength  is  enhanced  by  its  great  lowers  as 
seen  in  our  illustration.  These,  situated  on  the 
corners  of  Ninety-fourth  and  Ninety-fifth  streets 
and  Park  Avenue,  are  50  feet  in  diameter  and 
135  feet  in  height.  The  frontage  along  Park 
Avenue  is  200  feet,  and  the  building  extends  300 
feet  back  on  the  side  streets  toward  Madison  Ave- 
nue. The  great  drill-room  will  afford  fine  space 
for  regimental  manoeuvres.  The  roof  rises  to  a 
height  of  80  feet. 

“GRAPHING”  AND  “PHONING” 
A CONCERT. 


the  most  commonplace  of  events.  Familiarity  0n  tl)e  evening  of  Monday,  February  4, 1889,  a 
th  danger  may  bring  contempt  for  it.  But  not  gerie9  of  experiments  was  tried  in  New  York  and 


to  quail  before  anything  becomes  with  them 


Philadelphia  which  showed  the  wonderful  progress 


a second  nature  It  happened  about  four  months  ma,le  in  the  two  late8t  creatiOTia  Gf  electric  and 
ago  at  a terrible  fire  that  a fireman  got  in  and  molecular  science — the  phonograph  and  the  “ long- 
out  again  of  one  of  those  “tight  places  with  phone,”  as  it  is  popularly  called,  or  the  long-dis- 


hands  and  face  severely  burned.  His  regulation 
mustache  was  singed,  aud  that  latter  accident 


ne,’’as  it  is  popularly  called,  or  the  long-dis- 
e telephone,  to  use  its  title  in  full.  The  oc- 
qii  was  a lecture  by  William  J.  Hammer,  of 


seemed  to  annoy  him  the  most.  “ If  it  had  only  Orange,  New  Jerscv,  upon  “ Edison  and  his  In- 
been  my  back  hair  I wouldn  t have  minded  it.”  ventions,”  delivered  before  the  famous  Franklin 
That  was  all  he  said  when  an  ambulance  took  Institllle  0f  Philadelphia. 

him  from  the  fire.  To  illustrate  the  wonderful  work  done  by  the 


Digitized  fr. 


To  illi 

Gck  gle 


“ Wizard  of  Menlo 
Park,”  the  lecturer 
arranged  with  the 
American  Telephone 
and  Telegraph  Com- 
pany, at  18  Cortlandt 
Street,  New  York,  to 
connect  its  operating- 
room  by  a longdis- 
tance telephone  with 
the  lecture  hall  in  the 
“ City  of  Brotherly 
Love.”  A new  - style 
phonograph  was  con- 
nected with  the  lat- 
ter instrument  at  each 
end  of  the  line. 

A cornet-player  and 
a church-choir  singer 
supplied  the  instru- 
mental and  vocal  mu- 
sic with  which  the  audi- 
ences in  both  halls 
were  entertained.  The 
experiments  were  sim- 
plicity itself.  The  cor- 
netist  and  the  soprano 
in  New  York  poured 
their  melodies  into 
phonograph,  “ long- 
phone,”  and  ears  of 

auditors  alike.  The  wire  conveyed  the  music  to  pliia  is  no  more  of  a marvel  than  the  transmission 
Philadelphia,  where  it  was  heard  and  enjoyed  by  of  any  other  sound. 

an  audience  which  packed  the  great  hull  of  the  In  repeating  the  music  and  other  sounds  that 
Franklin  Institute.  The  103  miles  over  which  were  carried  so  far  in  the  experiments  described 
the  sound  had  travelled  simply  served  to  niodu-  each  listener  was  obliged  to  place  the  ear-piece 
late  or  soften  the  quality,  so  that  when  it  was  re-  to  his  own  ear.  The  connection  of  the  phono- 
produced  it  was  piano  and  pianissimo  where  in  graph  with  the  telephone  was  effected  by  the 
New  York  it  was  fortissimo  and  forte.  Another  simple  contrivance  of  a tube  passed  from  the 
feature  of  interest  was  the  fact  that  the  telephone  receiver  or  mouth-piece  of  the  telephone  to  the 
“ flatted”  the  music,  nearly  every  air  that  was  re-  reproducer  of  one  phonograph,  and  another  tube 
produced  being  a trifle  more  than  a half-tone  be-  from  the  transmitter  of  the  telephone  to  the  re- 
low  the  original.  corder  of  the  other  phonograph.  So  simple  in- 

Despite  this  drawback  the  transmission  of  mu-  deed  was  the  union  of  the  two  wonders  that  the 
sic  by  the  telephone  was  a wonderful  success.  In  experiments  would  hardly  merit  the  notice  they 
order  to  determine  the  limitations  of  the  process,  received  if  it  were  not  for  the  fact  that  they  drew 
the  managers  requested  personal  friends,  of  scien-  attention  to  the  great  improvements  lately  made 
tific  ability,  whose  homes  or  business  plnces  were  iu  the  telephone. 

connected  with  the  central  office,  to  listen  at  their  The  long-distance  telephone  is  at  last  a great 
boxes  to  what  occurred  in  both  halls.  In  every  success.  In  the  beginning  of  telephony  it  was 
case,  so  far  as  known,  the  listener  heard  almost  found  so  difficult  to  convey  sounds  properly  that 
as  well  as  the  auditors  in  the  room  where  the  many  experts  pronounced  it  impossible  to  extend 
music  was  giveu.  Upon  this  basis  it  is  merely  a a system  beyond  five  miles  in  any  direction  from 
matter  of  a few  months  before  any  person  music-  a central  office.  What  with  earth  currents,  elec- 
ally  inclined,  no  matter  how  far  away,  can  con-  trie  storms,  interfering  wires,  and  rapid  trails- 
nect  his  home  by  the  “ long-phone”  with  the  milters,  the  voice  transmitted  became  so  con* 
Metropolitan  Opera-house  and  hear  Wagner,  fused  with  roaring,  sputtering,  clicking,  rasping, 
Brahms,  or  Verdi  in  the  privacy  of  his  own  par-  and  exploding  that  in  many  cases  intelligible  tele- 
lor.  The  phonographic  or  graphophonic  expert-  phoning  was  impossible.  In  a few  instances  it 
rnents  were  even  more  startling.  The  instrument  was  positively  dangerous  from  the  conveying  of 
which  received  and  “ graphed”  the  music  in  New  lightning  by  the  wires  from  distant  thunder- 
York  transmitted  it  in  turn  by  the  “ long-phone”  storms  to  the  switch-board  of  the  central  office 
to  Philadelphia,  where  it  was  perfectly  heard  by  or  the  private  box  of  the  subscriber, 
the  entire  audience.  The  instrument  in  Phila-  The  improvements  which  gave  birth  to  long- 
delphia  which  received  and  recorded  the  music  distance  telephony  were  made  step  by  step.  The 
from  the “ long-phone”  transmitted  it  by  the  same  original  telephone  used  the  earth  as  the  conduct- 
wire  back  to  New  York,  where  it  was  again  heard  or  for  the  return  current ; the  “ long-phone”  cm- 
by  the  Cortlandt  Street  audience.  The  only  com-  ploys  a metallic  circuit.  The  original  telephone 
mentary  made  in  the  two  cities  was  that  the  pho-  transmitted  its  current  through  almost  any  sort 
nograpii  weakened  and  somewhat  injured  the  hu-  of  wire;  the  “long -phone”  uses  heavy  wires 
man  singing  voice,  while  it  softened  and  rather  made  of  almost  chemically  pure  copper.  The 
improved  the  effect  of  the  cornet.  original  telephone,  when  it  did  use  a metallic  cir- 

Dr.  A.  W.  Jackson,  the  electrician,  has  called  cuit,  hung  the  two  wires  anywhere  and  anyhow ; 
attention  to  a singular  analogy  between  the  pho-  the  “ long-phone”  carries  its  wires  parallel,  soine- 
nograph  and  the  photographic  camera.  The  lat-  times  tuuking  them  into  one  insulated  cable,  and 
ter  reproduces  line,  light  and  shade,  perspective,  sometimes  hanging  them  a few  inches  apart  from 
and  actinic  intensity,  while  it  is  worse  than  sense-  pole  to  pole  through  an  entire  circuit.  These 
less  toward  color.  So  the  phonograph  repro-  changes  have  done  away  with  nearly  all  the  trou- 
duces,  though  it  may  be  in  modified  form,  the  bles  mentioned.  So  great  is  the  change  that 
sound  waves,  the  timbre  of  sounds,  and  the  sound  Edison  now  predicts  the  possibility  of  a long-dis- 
vdlume,  but  it  seems  to  lose  the  singing  quality,  tance  telephone  from  New  York  to  London  in 
which  bears  the  same  relation  to  music  as  color  the  East  and  to  Calcutta  in  the  West, 
does  to  visible  objects.  The  extension  of  copper  mining  and  the  im- 

Mr.  Edison  has  explained  how  he  was  led  to  provements  iu  the  metallurgy  and  working  of 
the  invention  of  the  phonograph  by  an  accident,  that  metal  enable  the  dealer  in  electric  supplies 

He  was  engaged  in  perfecting  a machine  intend-  to  furnish  a copper  wire  of  the  greatest  purity 

ed  to  repeat  Morse  characters  which  were  record-  and  highest  conductivity,  hard  drawn  and  of  vast 
ed  on  paper  by  indentations.  This  paper  was  tensile  strength,  that  can  encircle  the  globe.  Ten 
wrapped  on  a cylinder,  and  in  manipulating  the  years  ago  there  was  not  a mile  of  copper  wire 
machine  he  found  that  when  this  cylinder  carry-  in  the  market  but  contained  flaws  and  faults, 
ing  the  iudented  paper  was  turned  rapidly  it  gave  and  was  absolutely  devoid  of  tensile,  molecular, 

off  a humming  sound  resembling  human  talk  and  electrical  homogeneity.  To-dav  the  manu- 

heard  indistinctly.  This  suggested  the  fitting  of  facturer  can  produce  a wire  whose  uniformity  will 
a diaphragm  to  the  machine  which  would  receive  not  vary  the  one-hundredth  of  one  per  cent,  in  a 
the  sound  waves  of  his  voice,  and  register  the  thousand  miles  of  length. 

vibrations  on  an  impressible  substance  (paraffined  Of  almost  equal  importance  are  the  improve- 
paper)  placed  on  the  revolving  cylinder.  To  re-  ments  iu  transmitter  and  receiver — the  median- 
produce  the  sound,  the  cylinder  was  revolved  isms  into  which  you  speak  and  by  which  you  hear, 
again,  and  a similar  diaphragm  held  over  it,  when  The  discovery  by  Edison  of  the  telephonic  value  of 
the  vibrations  were  again  made  and  became  au-  carbon  and  chalk  increased  the  power  of  the  tele- 
dible.  phone  at  least  a thousand  per  cent.  So  great  is  the 

This  roughly  is  the  phonograph.  It  is  not  an  change  that  the  sound  conveyed  from  Boston  to 
electric  machine,  though  an  electric  motor  is  com-  New  York  by  these  mechanisms  is  more  perfectly 
monly  used  to  maintain  a steady  revolution  of  reproduced  than  that  from  one  street  to  another 
the  cylinder,  both  in  recording  and  reproducing  by  the  ordinary  system.  Fales-Ccrtis. 

the  sounds.  Of  course 


the  appliances  of  the 
machine  are  as  delicate 
and  mathematically  ex- 
act as  those  of  a watch, 
but  excepting  that  a 
cylinder  of  paraffine 
wax  has  been  substi- 
tuted for  the  waxed  pa- 
per and  the  tinfoil 
that  were  used  in  the 
early  days  of  the  in- 
vention, and  that  the 
mechanism  is  slightly 
more  elaborate  nnd 
more  exact,  the  pho- 
nograph of  to-day  is 
the  same  instrument 
that  excited  the  world 
ten  years  ago.  Its 
use  is  perfectly  simple, 
and  the  transmission 
of  its  sound  over  the 
telephone  to  Philadel- 
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TWO  BOOMS. 

BY  LYNN  R.  MEEKINS. 

I. 

Salkm  City  was  booming.  It  was  no  ordinary 
boom ; it  was  a rush  of  financial  currents  uniting 
in  one  great  flood  of  speculation. 

Salem  did  not  always  boom.  A year  before,  it 
was  a simple  village.  Its  streets  were  muddy, 
its  houses  badly  built,  its  people  sluggish.  The 
tide  that  swept  by  it  was  far  more  active  than 
the  flow  of  its  soeial  and  commercial  life. 

But  one  bright  day  a nervous  man,  dressed 
carefully  in  a Prince  Albert  coat  and  a high  hat, 
broke  upon  the  monotony  of  the  place.  A dozen 
surmises  were  made  as  to  his  calling.  A drum- 
mer he  was  not,  for  he  sold  no  goods  ; a minister 
lie  eould  not  be,  for  lie  patronized  the  bar;  a 
lawyer  he  might  be,  but  he  declined  to  satisfy 
curiosity.  He  walked  over  the  village ; he  talked 
of  the  climate;  he  asked  questions  until  lie  ex- 
hausted all  sources  of  information.  In  a day  he 
knew  who  owned  property,  and  the  next  day  he 
had  bought  options  on  two  squares,  five  business 
lots,  and  three  outlying  fields,  besides  purchasing 
outright  the  best  house  iu  the  place. 

Then  he  disappeared.  He  travelled  four  hun- 
dred miles  until  he  reached  a small  city.  He  en- 
tered a modest  house,  and  after  kissing  an  elderly 
lady  and  a young  girl,  who  might  have  been  either 
sixteen  or  nineteen  years  of  age,  he  told  them 
that  he  was  going  to  sell  out  and  move. 

The  man  was  Anthony  Hoddle.  He  was  a 
grocery  merchant.  For  twenty  years  he  had  sold 
the  necessaries  of  life.  Feople  liked  him  because 
he  could  talk.  Nature  had  supplied  him  with 
plenteous  speech,  and  he  had  improved  on  nature. 
He  eould  tell  the  new's  of  the  week  while  he  was 
dealing  out  a pound  of  coffee.  He  once  disposed 
of  the  doctrine  of  eternal  punishment  before  tie 
filled  his  minister’s  order  for  four  pounds  of  sugar. 
The  incident  is  on  record  that  he  discussed  the 
whole  tariff  question  while  he  was  getting  a gal- 
lon of  molasses.  It  is  true  that  the  day  was  cold 
and  the  molasses  ran  slowly  through  the  spigot, 
but  that  does  not  detract  from  the  glory  of  his 
performance.  To  use  the  words  of  one  of  the 
customers,  he  could  t^lk  an  ebb-tide  out,  and  still 
be  in  -a  condition  to  talk  it  back  to  a flood. 

Of  course  such  a man  prospered.  For  twenty 
years  he  had  sold  groceries,  and  his  bank  account 
footed  up  twenty  thousand  dollars,  exclusive  of 
the  value  of  his  store. 

Twenty  years  of  sugar  and  coffee  and  flour  and 
salt  mackerel  had  tired  him  out.  He  longed  for 
new  fields  with  riehes  to  satisfy  his  ambition. 
The  opportunity  came.  He  heard  accidentally 
that  a new  railroad  was  to  be  built  with  a place 
called  Salem  as  its  terminus.  To  that  village  lie 
went,  with  the  results  that  have  been  mentioned. 

He  returned  home.  His  announcement  was  a 
sensation.  Mrs.  Hoddle  and  Miss  Hoddle  plied 
him  with  questions. 

“ Now  listen,”  said  Mr,  Hoddle.  “ I am  tired  of 
this  humdrum  life;  so  are  you.  I’ve  a chance 
to  get  rich.  This  Salem  is  going  to  be  a big  city. 
In  six  months  it  will  be  crowded ; in  a year  it 
will  not  know  itself ; in  two  years  it  will  have  a 
society,  and  as  first  settlers  you  will  be  aristo- 
crats. We  shall  become  wealthy,  famous,  happy. 
I’m  determined.  I sell  out  to-morrow  if  I can. 
Next  week  we  move.” 

The  night  was  practically  consumed  in  discus- 
sion. It  ended  in  a lot  of  new  hopes  undimmed 
by  fears.  The  grocery  was  sold  out  at  an  unex- 
pected sum,  and  the  family  moved. 

By  the  time  they  reached  Salem  a few  other 
real  estate  speculators  had  learned  of  the  railroad 
and  had  descended  upon  the  village.  With  these 
Mr.  Hoddle  made  prompt  acquaintance.  He  even 
sold  them  some  land — at  twice  what  he  paid  for 
it — and  as  quickly  as  possible  he  bought  other 
ground  on  the  outskirts  of  the  town. 

The  boom  began.  It  attracted  strangers ; it 
brought  a horde  of  real  estate  agents  ; it  revolu- 
tionized the  village.  The  rough  inn  became  a 
hotel ; the  eating-house  shed  its  home-made  name 
and  paraded  as  a restaurant.  Salem  was  no  longer 
a village ; it  was  Salem  City.  Hoddle’s  early  ar- 
rival on  the  field  had  given  him  the  prestige  of  a 
discoverer.  He  used  it  to  its  fullest  value.  He 
had  the  American  genius  of  adaptability,  and  he 
ensconced  himself  suugly  iu  the  circumstances  of 
the  boom. 

It  was  he  who  called  the  real  estate  men  to- 
gether for  a consultation.  They  answered  the 
summons.  Interested  in  selfish  results,  their  very 
selfishness  made  them  anxious  for  the  future  of 
the  town.  They  talked  and  advised  and  orated 
and  discussed.  But  the  speech  of  the  day  was 
made  by  Hoddle. 

“ Gentlemen,”  he  said,  “ we  all  want  this  town 
to  boom.  How  shall  we  do  it  ? Two  words  solve 
the  problem:  Stand  together!  We  shall  have 
our  differences,  our  quarrels,  and  our  contentions  ; 
but  on  one  point  we  must  be  unanimous : we  must 
talk  this  town  up.  If  one  of  us  goes  away  he 
must  boom  Salem  City.  Every  man  must  be  an 
advertising  committee.  Get  interviewed  in  the 
papers;  write  letters;  send  out  circulars ; get  the 
eye  of  the  world  on  Salem  ; picture  it  as  the  fair- 
est spot  on  earth.  If  any  man  says  anything 
against  our  boom,  denounce  him  as  a traitor  and 
a slanderer.  Blow  hard,  and  blow  all  the  time. 
A boom  is  like  a balloon  ; you’ve  got  to  inflate 
it.  We  may  have  our  little  differences  and  rival- 
ries among  ourselves — that’s  all  right ; but  one 
thing  w'e  must  all  do:  we  must  give  this  boom 
a plenty  of  wind.” 

Before  Hoddle  eould  part  the  tails  of  his  Prince 
Albert  coat  and  sit  down,  a great  chorus  of  ap- 
proval greeted  his  outburst  of  practical  eloquence. 
He  had  struck  the  key-note,  and  the  choir  of  real 
estate  speculators  at  once  began  an  unceasing 
pieaii  to  the  glory  of  Salem  City’s  matchless  re- 
sources and  immeasurable  future. 

Hoddle  rose  triumphantly  on  the  crest  of  the 
boom.  ®he  admiring  populace  promoted  him  to  a 


colonelcy,  and  Colonel  Hoddle  took  hold  of  things 
with  a tine  grasp.  He  ran  real  e.-tate  .'peculation 
at  full  speed  with  both  throttles  open.  Selling 
sugar  at  cost  with  three  profits  on  coffee  wasn't 
a circumstance.  When  an  investor  drifted  his 
way  he  gorged  him  with  adjectives,  delayed  him 
with  descriptions,  and  intoxicated  him  with  fig- 
ures. It  was  worth  going  across  the  continent 
to  see  him  talk.  His  Prince  Albert  coat,  as  if 
afraid  to  conceal  such  a personality,  flopped  open 
and  displayed  a w ealth  of  shirt  bosom  that  seemed 
to  reflect  the  lustre  of  his  radiant  optimism.  He 
did  not  converse ; he  orated.  His  voice  hud  caught 
the  breeziness  of  the  landscape,  ami  no  man  who 
came  in  contact  with  him  could  escape  without 
feeling  that  Salem  City  was  destined  to  outgrow 
the  fullest  resources  of  the  dictionary  and  the 
multiplication  table.  If  by  accident  any  man 
doubted  after  Colonel  Hoddle’s  shower-bath  of 
statistical  enthusiasm,  the  colonel  would  remark  : 
“ You  see  that  square  over  there  ? Well,  I bought 
it  two  months  ago  for  two  thousand.  You  can 
have  it  now  for  fifty  thousand.  Come  back  this 
time  next  year  and  I’ll  charge  you  a hundred  thou- 
sand.” 

And  so  the  boom  developed.  Organized  exag- 
geration spread  its  fame.  From  one  end  of  the 
country  to  the  other  the  papers  told  of  its  mar- 
vellous growth.  Investors  who  would  demand 
abundant  collateral  and  ten  per  cent,  at  home 
bought  corner  lots  a half-mile  from  Salem’s  limits 
with  no  assurance  except  the  flattering  promises 
of  the  agents. 

All  this  was  intensified  by  the  survey  of  the 
new  Prairie  and  Deep  Water  Railroad,  which  was 
brought  to  the  northern  edge  of  the  city.  There 
it  was  hesitating  as  to  which  route  to  take  to  get 
it  to  the  river-front.  Colonel  Hoddle  had  antici- 
pated it. 

“ Gentlemen,”  said  he,  to  a party  of  property 
owners  whom  he  had  assembled  in  his  ottiee, 
“ this  road  is  being  built  by  New  York  capitalists. 
They've  got  a plenty  of  money.  They  expect  to 
spend  it.  The  situation  is  iu  our  hands.  We 
can  offer  them  free  ground  a part  of  the  w ay  and 
charge  them  like  the  deuce  for  the  rest.  What 
do  you  say  to  a syndicate?” 

It  was  a fruitful  suggestion.  The  syndicate 
was  formed.  The  plan  was  to  give  the  road  right 
of  way  along  the  eastern  side  of  Salem  City,  and 
make  up  all  gifts  a dozen  times  over  by  charging 
ten  prices  for  terminal  facilities. 

From  the  company  came  a cordial  letter  thank- 
ing the  citizens  for  their  liberality.  The  offer 
would  be  considered  and  an  answer  returned.* 
But  as  the  days  passed  and  no  reply  was  received, 
Hoddle  grew  uneasy. 

“Windsor,  what  do  you  think  of  it?”  asked 
Colonel  Hoddle. 

Windsor  had  been  in  town  only  a week — he 
came  there,  he  said,  on  account  of  the  climate — 
but  in  that  short  time  he  had  made  the  acquaint- 
ance of  every  man  iu  the  place,  of  Hoddle  espe- 
cially. “ I like  you,  colonel,”  he  had  said,  “ be- 
cause you  are  candid,  and  are  a gentleman  a inau 
can  trust."  The  colonel  felt  flattered  and  recip- 
rocated the  friendship.  Moreover,  he  had  seen 
that  Windsor  was  a man  of  insinuating  useful- 
ness. He  had  a peculiar  faculty  for  finding  out 
things.  For  instance,  the  day  before,  a little  in- 
formation through  Windsor  had  led  to  a bargain 
which  netted  him  over  a thousand  dollars.  Wind- 
sor seemed  to  be  sincerely  attached  to  him  from 
the  outset,  and  the  colonel  saw  in  him  a friend 
who  could  be  used.  The  abnormal  circumstances 
of  the  hoom  made  nil  sorts  of  attachments,  and  a 
day  was  as  a week  as  far  as  social  acquaintance 
went.  The  colonel  and  Windsor  had  become 
quite  intimate,  Windsor  being  after  wliat  he  call- 
ed congeniality,  and  the  colonel  pursuing  his  usual 
policy  that  led  to  the  almighty  dollar. 

So  the  colonel  called  Windsor  in  to  talk  about 
the  mysterious  silence  of  the  new  railroad  people. 
“It  looks  as  if  they  were  going  to  play  some 
dodge  on  us  and  escape  our  syndicate,”  said  he. 

Windsor  was  silent.  He  was  wrapped  in  cor- 
rugated thought.  Suddenly  he  arose  from  his 
chair  and  walked  up  and  down  the  office  floor. 
Just  as  suddenly  he  stopped  in  front  of  the  col- 
onel, and  exclaimed, 

“ Bv  George  ! I wonder  if  it  is  true  ?” 

“ What  ?” 

“ Why,  this.  Last  night  I took  a stroll  in  the 
West  End.  I’m  troubled  with  insomnia,  you 
know,  and  I often  go  out  at  night  to  walk  myself 
tired,  so  that  I can  sleep.  It  was  late.  Near  the 
county  road  I heard  several  men  measuring  with 
chains.  What  did  it  mean?  I wonder  if  it 
wasn’t  a surveying  party  ?” 

The  colonel  jumped  up.  “You’ve  hit  it,  my 
dear  fellow — you’ve  hit  it.  My  suspicions  are  cor- 
rect. They’re  trying  to  get  an  entrance  by  the 
west  side.” 

“ Not  so  fast,  colonel ; I may  be  mistaken.  Let’s 
make  sure  of  this  thing.  Come  with  me  to-night, 
and  we’ll  see  if  the  performance  is  repeated.” 

Lute  that  night  two  men  erept  softly  along  the 
county  road.  At  first  they  heard  nothing,  but 
presently  sounds  of  a company  of  men  drifted 
over  the  field.  They  crept  closer.  They  saw 
chains  and  compasses.  It  was  a surveying 
party. 

The  next  day  the  colonel  was  a busy  man. 
First  he  shifted  a lot  of  his  own  real  estate ; then 
he  kindly  informed  the  syndicate  of  his  discov- 
eries. There  was  a rush  to  the  West  End  prop- 
erty, and  it  was  intensified  upon  the  receipt  of  a 
letter  from  the  company  politely  declining  the 
proffers  of  the  syndicate.  Colonel  Hoddle  was 
happy,  for  he  had  four  hours’  start  of  all  his  fel- 
low-agents. 

In  all  the  hurry  of  speculation  Colonel  Hod- 
dle’s family  duties  were  not  neglected.  He  had 
a happy  household.  Mrs.  Hoddle  was  a kindly 
woman,  devoted,  domestic,  and  popular.  She  had 
easily  taken  her  position  at  the  head  of  the  new 
society  of  Salem  City.  Her  daughter.  Miss  Eliza- 
beth, was  by  common  consent  the  belle  of  the  fu- 


ture metropolis.  She  was  a good  musician,  a 
clever  conversationalist,  an  easy-mannered,  ap- 
proachable girl  who  made  friends  and  maintained 
lier  own  independence.  The  family  was  probably 
the  wealthiest  iu  the  place;  they  had  the  hand- 
somest house,  and  they  entertained  freely.  At 
the  table  the  colonel  was  a royal  host.  When  he 
parted  the  tails  of  his  Prince  Albert  coat  and  sat 
down,  there  was  not  a dull  moment  until  the  meal 
was  ended. 

“ I tell  you  that  Windsor  is  a perfect  mascot," 
he  said,  the  day  after  his  West  End  deals.  “ If 
he  will  only  stay  in  this  town  we  will  soon  be 
millionaires,  and  I suppose  I will  lie  obliged  to 
get  elected  to  the  United  States  Senate.” 

Windsor  was  invited  to  dinner.  He  made  him- 
self agreeable,  ami  he  and  the  colonel  cemented 
their  friendship  by  an  entire  evening  of  confiden- 
tial conversation,  sanctified  by  the  plenteous  in- 
cense of  tobacco  smoke. 

A week  later  the  colonel  came  home  to  dinner 
in  very  good  spirits.  He  parted  the  tails  of  his 
Prince  Albert  coat  and  sat  down  with  his  usual 
dignity.  Something  seemed  to  be  amusing  him. 
It  got  into  his  throat,  and  broke  out  into  short 
spasms. 

“What  is  the  matter  with  vou?”  asked  Mrs. 
Hoddle. 

“Oh,  nothing,  nothing.  I merelv  want  to  die 
—that’s  all.” 

“Wliat?” 

“Oil,  you  ought  to  have  met  him — J.  Maxi- 
milian Ross.  Dwell  on  the  name — J.  Maximilian 
Ross.  He  wears  it  all,  and  he  lives.  He’s  got  it 
engraved  on  cards.  He  struggles  under  a stove- 
pipe hut.  I’ve  seen  him,  and  I want  to  go  awuy 
— far,  far  away — far  to  a foreign  shore.” 

“Anthony,”  said  Mis.  Hoddle,  severely,  “are 
you  intoxicated?” 

“ I don’t  know,  Susanna — I don’t  know.  Per- 
haps I am.  J.  Maximilian  Ross  !” 

“ In  Heaven’s  name,  Mr.  Hoddle,  who  are  you 
talking  about?  Get  sensible  for  once  iu  your 
life.” 

“ Impossible,  dear — impossible.  Family  asso- 
ciation, you  know." 

At  this  point  Miss  Elizabeth  came  to  her  mo- 
ther’s assistance.  It  was  the  combined  curiosity 
of  two  women  against  one  man.  The  great  spec- 
ulator met  the  onslaught  by  au  ignominious  sur- 
render. 

“ Well,”  he  said,  “ I’ll  tell  you.  He  came  in 
this  morning,  young,  fresh,  and  beautiful — more 
fresh  than  lK-aiitiful — fresh  from  the  East,  fresh 
from  New  York,  fresh  from  a bund  box.  But, 
thanks  be  to  the  fates,  he  was  salted  with  money. 
That  caught  this  bird  ; it  always  does.  He  want- 
ed to  invest.  1 undertook  to  give  him  a few 
facts.” 

“ Facts  ?” 

“No  interruption,  please.  Yes,  facts  and  fig- 
ures. He  opened  his  mouth  and  swallowed  them, 
gulped  them  down,  feasted  on  them.  This  after- 
noon he  is  to  return,  and  perhaps  I’ll  buy  you  a 
case  of  diamonds  on  the  proceeds.” 

“ Where  do  I come  in?”  asked  Miss  Elizabeth. 

“ I’ll  give  you  a falher’s  blessing  and  J.  Maxi- 
milian.” 

“Nevir  mind  the  blessing,"  was  the  response; 
“I’ll  take  the  man.” 

“ My  dear,"  said  the  fond  father,  “ when  the 
real  estate  agents  of  this  great  and  booming  city 
get  through  with  J.  Maximilian  Ross  he  won’t 
have  enough  money  left  to  get  back  home.  But” 
— looking  at  his  watch — “ here  I’ve  spent  all  this 
time  and  not  a sale  to  show  for  it.  That’s  the 
result  of  a happy  home.  It’s  bad  policy.  Next 
time  I get  married  I’m  going  to  hunt  up  the  ugli- 
est woman  in  America.  Then  I’ll  never  want  to 
leave  my  business.” 

Colonel  Hoddle  liked  to  ramble  oil  in  this  easy, 
unconventional  way  when  alone  with  his  family, 
and  Mrs.  and  Miss  Hoddle  assisted  him.  At  sup- 
per that  night  he  was  as  beaming  as  ever,  and  be 
had  scarcely  got  the  napkin  tucked  under  his 
chin — which  performance,  I regret  to  say,  the  un- 
perfected culture  of  the  uncompleted  city  allow- 
ed— before  he  began  to  relate  the  events  of  the 
afternoon. 

“ J.  Maximilian  has  invested,”  he  said;  “and 
what  do  you  suppose  he  bought?  That  mud- 
hole  at  the  bend  of  the  river.  Cost  me  two  hun- 
dred dollars.  Sold  it  to  him  for  two  thousand : 
net  profits,  eighteen  hundred.  He’s  going  to  set- 
tle here,  he  thinks.  Poor  fellow  ! we’ll  try  to 
make  it  pleasant  for  him,  even  if  he  does  have  to 
pay  for  it.  f ve  invited  him  and  Windsor  to  sup- 
per to-morrow.  You’ll  have  to  stand  him  for  an 
hour  or  so  for  my  sake.  There’s  nothing  like 
flavoring  business  with  a little  hospitality,  you 
know.” 

The  next  evening  Mr.  Ross  came  to  tea.  The 
ladies  were  anxious  to  see  him.  Their  expecta- 
tions were  not  disappointed.  They  saw  a tall, 
fashionably  dressed  young  man,  rather  good-look- 
ing, but  entirely  emotionless  as  far  as  outward 
indications  went.  He  was  not  a fluent  talker, 
but  he  selected  his  words  with  intelligence,  and 
his  occasional  stuttering  did  not  greatly  interfere 
with  his  speech.  The  Hoddle  family  were  talk- 
ers, and  with  Windsor’s  polite  assistance  they 
made  up  for  all  deficiencies,  and  conversation 
went  with  a rush,  breaking  only  when  it  ran 
against  Mr.  Ross’s  struggling  syllables.  The  meal 
went  off  with  comfortable  and  well-digested  suc- 
cess, and  the  party  adjourned  to  the  parlor,  where 
Miss  Elizabeth  made  her  first  effort  to  engage  the 
guest  in  conversation. 

“ I suppose  you  find  this  city  very  rough  com- 
pared to  your  Eastern  home  ?” 

“ Y-e-s,”  he  said,  slowly. 

This  was  not  an  enthusiastic  opening  of  the 
acquaintance,  but  it  did  not  discourage  Miss  Eliz- 
abeth. She  was  of  an  impressionable  age,  men 
were  few,  and  she  admired  fashion  even  on  a 
dummy. 

“ It  is  a new  town,”  she  added. 

“ Y-e-s,  but  a mighty  progressive  one.” 

This  was  better.  In  fact  it  continued  to  im- 


prove. and  it  was  not  long  before  Miss  Elizabeth 
and  Mr.  Ross  were  carrying  on  such  a eonversa- 
tion  that  the  colonel  and  Windsor  begged  per. 
mission  to  retire  to  the  library  for  a smoke. 

Afier  a while  Mr.  Ross  looked  toward  the  piano 
and  asked  Miss  Elizabeth  if  she  played.  She  did. 
Would  she  play  ? Certainly,  and  she  executed  a 
nocturne  with  great  satisfaction. 

He  was  glancing  over  her  music,  and  present]? 
he  held  up  a piece  and  said : 

“ This  is  a very  pretty  song.  Won’t  you  sing 

“ Look  again,”  she  replied  ; “ it's  a duet.’’ 

“ Why.  so  it  is!  How  stupid  of  me!  But  if 
you  don’t  mind,  1 might  spoil  it  by  assisting 
you.” 

A cheerful  assent,  n few  introductory  bars,  tnd 
two  voices  joined  in  the  sons:.  It  Was  a good 
song  well  sung.  Mrs.  Hoddle  sat  silent,  delighted 
with  the  music.  But  in  the  delight  crept  a fear. 
Those  two  \ on ng  people  were  getting  along  rather 
too  well. 

“ You  have  a lovely  voice !”  exclaimed  Miss 
Elizalieth,  just  as  the  song  was  finished. 

“Really  that  is  not  fair,”  rejoined  J.  Maximil. 
ian;  "you  took  the  words  from  me.  You  sin» 
b- brail  ti  fully."  5 

There  were  several  more  songs,  and  presently 
the  colonel  and  Windsor  returned  from  their  ci- 
gars.  The  evening  soon  ended,  and  Mr.  Ross  and 
31  r.  Windsor  were  invited  to  cail  again.  These 
two  men  seemed  perfect  opposites— Windsor 
suave,  effusive,  confidential ; Ross  cold,  distant, 
indifferent — and  ns  they  left  the  house  they  walk! 
ed  on  as  if  each  desired  to  be  a stranger  to  the 
other. 

“ Well,  what  do  you  think  of  him  ?”  asked  the 
colonel.  Miss  Elizabeth  bad  slipped  away,  and 
the  colonel  and  his  wife  were  alone. 

“ Anthony,  do  you  remember  the  night  you  pro- 
posed  to  me  ?" 

“Of  comse  I do.  We  sang  a duet,  and  you 
said  I bail  a beautiful— yes,  that's  the  woni— 
beautiful  voice.” 

“ People  grow  more  truthful  as  thev  crow 
older.” 

But  the  colonel  ignored  the  interruption.  “ It 
was  the  first  time  that  ariylsidv  said  I could  sin: 
at  all,  and  I proposed  on  the  s|K»t.” 

“ Anthony,  after  you  an<I  Mr.  Windsor  went  to 
the  library  to-night,  Elizabeth  and  Mr.  Ross  sang 
a duet.” 

“ The  mischief  they  did  !” 

“ Yes  ; and  they  sang  better  than  we  did.” 

“ Impossible !” 

“ And  when  two  young  people  get  to  singing 
duets  it’s  serious.” 

“Well?” 

“ How  would  you  like  J.  Maximilian  Ross  for  a 
son-in-law  ?” 

“Merciful  Jupiter!  Susanna,  what  do  you 
mean  ? Why,  I'd  feel  disgraced  for  life.  I’d  sell 
out  and  emigrate.” 

The  result  of  it  all  was  that  the  colonel’s  antip- 
athy to  the  young  man  increased  a hundredfold. 
“If  he  was  a man,”  he  said,  “ I wouldn't  wind. 
But  that  thing?  Not  much  !” 

In  every  wav  he  sought  to  bring  him  into  ridi- 
cule. In  business  he  called  him  “the  dude  with 
the  parted  name.”  At  home  lie  alluded  to  him 
tenderly  as  J.  Maxie. 

“ Colonel,”  said  a caller  one  day,  “I  want  to 
sell  that  lot  of  mine  over  in  East  Salem.” 

“Sorry,  major,”  replied  the  colonel,  “but  I 
wouldn’t  take  it  at  any  price.  The  only  person  I 
know  who’ll  buv  is  that  picturesque  ass  J.  Maxi- 
milian Ross.  You  can  sell  him  anything.” 

So  it  became  the  colonel’s  standing  advice  to 
people  who  wanted  to  dispose  of  unsaleable  lots 
go  to  J.  Maximilian  Ross.  They  always  went. 
They  found  the  same  indifferent  young  man. 
He  didn’t  want  to  buy  particularly;  in  fact  he 
to  thought  he  had  enough  land  already ; but  what 
was  their  price?  That  much  ? Oh,  it  was  too 
high,  you  know.  It  wasn’t  right  to  impose  on  a 
stranger.  Then  the  owner  would  come  down,  and 
when  he  got  low  enough,  J.  Maximilian  Ross  would 
offer  a little  less,  and  the  bargain  was  closed. 

More  than  a month  elapsed.  The  loom  was 
confined  to  West  Side  property,  and  the  young 
city  was  full  of  speculation.  J.  Maximilian  took 
life  quietly.  He  visited  the  Hoddles;  he  took 
Miss  Elizabeth  driving;  he  made  few  acquaint- 
ances, and  lie  wore  the  same  indifference  that  he 
had  brought  with  him  from  the  East. 

“ Windsor,”  said  the  colonel,  “ it  does  seem  that 
this  whole  town  is  palming  off  its  bud  lots  oulhe 
dude,  doesn’t  it?” 

“ It  looks  that  way.” 

“ I notice  that  he  is  still  sinking  his  money  on 
the  East  Side.  He  was  fool  enough  to  buv  that 
mud-hole.  I wonder  if  I couldn’t  get  rid  of  those 
lots  around  it  ? Do  you  think  we  can  work  it?” 

“Suppose  I talk  with  him?” 

“ All  right.” 

He  did  so.  The  result  was  a sale  at  a figure 
that  made  the  colonel  jubilant. 

“ Well,”  said  he  at  the  supper-table,  “ Pm  glad 
J.  Maxie  settled  in  this  town.  He's  such  a ten- 
der bird,  so  innocent,  so  easy  to  pluck.  I got 
several  thousands  more  out  of  him  to-day.” 

“ I wouldn’t  boast  of  it  if  I were  you,”  said  Miss 
Elizabeth. 

“My  dear,”  responded  the  father,  “if  a fool 
and  his  motley  are  soon  parted,  it’s  the  fault  of 
the  fool ; and  if  nature  didn’t  supply  us  with 
fools,  what  would  become  of  speculation  ?” 

“ Father,  did  it  ever  strike  you  that  Mr.  Ross 
is  not  as  big  a fool  as  he  looks  ?” 

“ No,”  answered  the  colonel,  reflectively;  “it 
strikes  me  that  he  is  a bigger  fool  than  he  looks.” 

All  this  did  not  affect  the  visits  that  J.  Maxi- 
milian Ross  made  to  the  colonel's  house — visits 
which  were  musical  with  duets.  Mr.  Ross  was 
very  attentive,  and  Miss  Elizabeth  seemed  bright 
and  happy.  The  colonel  bore  it  all  with  an  easy 
grace.  lie  believed  in  the  fullest  freedom,  and 
he  would  do  nothing  to  restrict  the  happiness  of 
his  daughter.  Furthermore,  he  scarcely  thought 
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that  anything  would  result  from  the  acquaint- 
anceship. Ho  gave  Miss  Elizabeth  credit  for 
more  sense. 

But  lie  calculated  wrongly.  It  was  the  same 
old  story.  The  director  of  those  duets  was  a 
merry  little  fellow  uamed  Cupid.  And  he  did  his 
work  well. 

Mrs.  Hoddle  saw  the  result.  “Elizabeth,” said 
she,  one  day  when  they  were  alone,  “ has  Mr. 
Ross  proposed  yet  ?” 

“ Not  yet,”  was  the  reply,  uttered  in  mock- 
seriousness;  “but  I expect  him  to  soon.  He’s 
very  slow,  you  know.”  And  with  a laugh  to  hide 
the  rising  blushes,  she  fled  from  the  room. 

Mrs.  Iloddle  shook  her  head  and  said  nothing. 
She  did  not  even  mention  it  to  the  colonel. 

But  J.  Maximilian  Ross  had  something  to  say. 
It  was  about  a week  afterward.  He  entered  the 
colonel’s  office,  and  found  the  great  speculator 
alone.  The  colonel  parted  the  tails  of  his  Prince 
Albert  coat  as  usual,  sat  down  with  dignity,  and 
placing  his  fingers  together,  said, 

“ Well,  what  can  I do  for  you  ?” 

J.  Maximilian  sat  bolt  - upright,  and  tugged 
a«ay  on  his  glove. 

“ Col  mel,  I came  to  ask  a great  favor  of  you.” 

“What  is  it  ?" 

“The  hand  of  your  daughter.” 

“ W-h-a-t?  You?” 

“Yes;  why  not?” 

“You?” 

“ If  you  wish  any  information  about  my  position 
and  my  family — ” 

“ Your  family,”  interrupted  the  colonel,  with 
steadily  rising  wrath — “your  family?  Do  you 
think  my  daughter  wants  to  marry  your  family  ? 
How  much,  pray,  will  your  ancestors  honor  your 
note  for  ?” 

“ I have  money.” 

“ You  have  now.  But,  great  Scott  1 how  long 
will  you  have  it?  The  way  you’re  going,  you’ll 
be  a beggar  inside  of  six  months.  What  do  I 
care  for  your  family  ? I’ve  seen  you ; that’s 
enough.  I want  my  daughter  to  marry  a man  who 
can  make  money,  not  one  who  throws  it  away.” 

“ Is  that  your  answer  ?” 

“ Yes,  sir,  it  is.  And  it  will  continue  to  be  my 
answer  until  you  can  show  that  you  have  sense 
enough  to  get  in  when  it  rains.  For  Heaven’s 
sake,  young  man,  do  something — do  something ! 
Try  to  be  a man.  Give  nature  some  excuse  for 
your  existence.” 

“ Is  that  all  ?”  asked  J.  Maximilian,  in  the  cool- 
est possible  way. 

The  colonel  fell  back  in  his  chair.  His  feel- 
ings had  overcome  his  powers  of  speech. 

J.  Maximilian  arose,  walked  quietly  to  the  door, 
and  remarking,  “ Very  sorry  to  have  troubled  you 
— good-afternoon,”  sauntered  down  the  street  as 
unconcernedly  as  if  nothing  had  happened.  The 
fires  might  have  been  raging  within,  but  all  was 
unimpassioned  without 

Not  so  with  the  colonel.  For  a few  minutes 
his  collapse  continued.  Then  he  gradually  re- 
covered. The  more  he  recovered,  the  higher  his 
vehemence  rose.  He  felt  like  the  hero  of  Bit- 
ter Creek,  who  wanted  all  creation  to  come  into 
that  room  so  that  he  could  get  a chance  to  thrash 
it.  The  colonel  was  undoubtedly  angry.  It  re- 
quired two  days  for  him  to  cool  down  to  his  nor- 
mal temperature. 

The  colonel  knew  womankind  well  enough  not 
to  adopt  arbitrary  measures.  All  he  said  to  his 
daughter  was : 

“ Elizabeth,  you  are  a girl  of  good  sense,  and 
I’ve  only  one  thing  to  ask  of  you.  When  you 
think  of  getting  married  don’t  marry  a fool.” 

“ I won’t,  father.  Be  sure  of  that.” 

J.  Maximilian  Ross  continued  to  pursue  a very 
quiet  course.  He  had  money,  but  be  very  frankly 
said  that  he  could  not  afford  to  buy  expensive 
property.  He  was  willing  to  invest  modestly, 
and  wait  for  a gradual  rise  in  values.  The  boom 
was  going  on  almost  entirely  in  West  Side  land. 
The  contemplated  railroad  there  promised  to 
shift  the  business  eentre  of  the  city  and  concen- 
trate values  in  that  locality.  Westward  the 
course  of  speculation  took  its  way.  The  crowds 
went  with  it.  Holders  of  East  Side  lots  became 
frightened.  Prices  fell.  As  the  only  buyer,  J. 
Maximilian  Ross  secured  bargains  at  his  own  fig- 
ure. He  seemed  to  buy  because  the  agents  per- 
suaded him  into  buying,  not  because  lie  wanted 
it.  One  day  he  made  an  offer  for  the  square 
owned  by  Colonel  Hoddle.  The  colonel’s  price 
was  fifty  thousand  dollars. 

“ Twenty-five  is  all  I can  give,”  said  J.  Maxi- 
milian. 

“ Then  you  won’t  get  it,”  said  the  colonel. 

The  railroad  people  were  strangely  inactive. 
They  had  not  begun  operations  around  Salem. 
Suspicion  took  hold  of  the  agents.  As  usual,  the 
colonel  consulted  Windsor. 


To  Concord  the  colonel  hastened.  He  looked 
over  the  town  thoroughly  ; he  found  a large  and 
active  boom  there.  Prices  had  jumped,  and  he 
could  buy  nothing  except  a few  stray  lots,  which 
he  picked  up  with  all  eagerness.  West  of  Con- 
cord was  a tract  two  hundred  acres  in  extent. 
Could  he  get  that?  He  would  try. 

Back  to  Salem  City  he  went.  He  told  Windsor 
of  the  land,  and  asked  him  to  find  out  who  owned 
it.  In  a day’s  time  Windsor  got  the  information. 
He  entered  the  office  with  a smile.  “Who  do 
you  think  owns  that  land?” 

“ I don’t  know.” 

“J.  Maximilian  Ross;  and  what’s  more,  I be- 
lieve you  can  get  it  away  from  him  if  you  want  it.” 

The  colonel  grabbed  his  hat,  and  without  tak- 
ing time  to  thank  Windsor,  made  straight  for 
Ross’s  office.  He  found  the  young  man  in.  Ne- 
gotiations for  the  purchase  were  begun  at  once. 

“ What  w'ill  von  take  for  it?  Name  your  low- 
est price,  and  don’t  hesitate,  for  I haven’t  any 
time  to  lose.” 

“Well,”  replied  J.  Maximilian,  with  his  usual 
slowness,  “that  land  ought  to  be  worth  one  hun- 
dred thousand ; but  I need  some  money,  and  I’ll 
tell  you  what  I’ll  do — give  me  that  square  you 
own  on  the  East  Side,  that  new  house  you  have 
just  finished  on  the  Heights,  and  twenty  thousand 
dollars  in  cash,  and  I’ll  deed  you  the  two  hundred 
acres.” 

The  colonel  rapidly  computed  the  values.  The 
square  he  held  at  fifty  thousand,  the  house  at  ten 
thousand,  and  with  the  twenty  thousand  cash 
the  total  w'as  eighty  thousand.  But  the  fall  in 
the  boom  had  knocked  Salem  prices  down  nearly 
one-third,  and  he  was  getting  his  bargain  for 
something  like  sixty  thousand. 

“ Young  man,”  he  said,  “ I’ll  take  it.” 

The  papers  were  drawn  up  and  signed  that  day. 
At  tea  the  colonel  was  jubilant. 

"I  saw  J.  Maxie  again  to-day,” he  said. 

“ So  did  I,”  said  Miss  Elizabeth. 

“ But  the  case  is  different,”  replied  the  colonel, 
with  a slight  frown.  “ J.  Maxie  will  soon  be  very 
sorry  that  he  ever  met  me.  There’s  no  use  de- 
nying the  fact  that  the  boom  in  this  town  is  played 
out : that  railroad  is  not  coming  here.  It’s  going 
to  Concord,  and  it  will  take  the  boom  with  it 
Well,  J.  Maxie  owned  two  hundred  acres  near 
that  town  of  as  pretty  land  as  you  could  want. 
He  doesn’t  own  it  now  ; it  is  in  the  possession  of 
your  humble  servant.” 

“How  did  you  get  it?”  asked  Mrs.  Hoddle. 

“Policy  and  cash,  my  dear,  and  my  mascot 
Windsor.  I expected  to  pay  a hundred  thousand 
for  it;  I got  it  for  sixty.  I was  sorry  that  J. 
Maximilian  was  so  easy  to  pluck,  but  forty  thou- 
sand dollars  is  enough  consolation  to  heal  a week 
of  sorrow.  I got  his  land  for  twenty  thousand 
cash,  which  I raised  on  mortgages,  the  East  Side 
square  that  won’t  be  worth  twenty  thousand  one 
week  from  now,  and  that  new  house  on  the 
Heights.” 

“I  thought  you  were  going  to  give  me  that 
house  some  time  for  a wedding  present,”  inter- 
rupted Miss  Elizabeth. 

“ So  I intended,  my  dear ; but  you  know  cir- 
cumstances alter  cases.  After  a while  we’ll  move 
to  Concord,  and  when  you  meet  your  fate  there, 
I’ll  do  the  handsome  thing  and  build  you  a palace. 
As  for  J.  Maximilian,  I suppose  we’ll  have  to  leave 
him  to  pull  his  cash  out  of  these  Salem  City  mud- 
holes.  Poor  fellow,  how  unfortunate  it  is  that 
nature  didn’t  give  him  less  style  and  more 
sense!” 

For  an  hour  the  conversation  lasted.  It  was 
an  important  subject,  the  probability  of  removal, 
but  the  colonel  smoothed  down  all  objections  by 
describing  the  superior  climate  of  Concord  and 
the  added  riches  that  his  new  speculations  would 
bring.  They  would  live  in  a finer  house,  he  would 
enter  politics,  and  a trip  to  Europe  should  become 
a summer  vacation.  They  adjourned  to  the  par- 
lor ; a minute  afterward  J.  Maximilian  Ross  was 
ushered  in.  Never  was  he  so  carefully  dressed. 
Never  did  he  appear  so  calm  and  so  polite.  He 
bowed  with  conventional  courtliness,  and  then 
said,  in  his  indifferent  way, 

“ Colonel,  I came  to  see  you  about  a little  mat- 
ter.” 

“ Business?" 

“ Not  especially.  I came  to  see  if  you  would 
deliver  the  address  on  behalf  of  the  city  at  the 
laying  of  the  corner-stone  of  the  new  railroad.” 

“ What  city  ?’’  gasped  the  colonel. 

“ Why,  Salem,  of  course." 

“ Young  man,  are  you  crazy  ? The  railroad  is 
not  coming  here ; it  is  going  to  Concord." 

J.  Maximilian  Ross  raised  his  eyebrows  in  sur- 
prise. “I  think  you’re  mistaken;  it’s  coming 
here.” 

“Explain  yourself,”  commanded  the  colonel, 
with  an  excitement  that  was  unusual  to  his  na- 


“ What  is  the  matter  ?”  he  asked. 

Windsor  pulled  a letter  from  his  pocket.  It 
was  from  New  York,  and  in  it  was  this  sentence : 
“We  hear  that  the  Prairie  and  Deep  Water  Rail- 
road people  have  changed  their  programme.  They 
are  going  to  take  their  road  to  Concord  instead 
of  to  Salem.  They  claim  that  it  will  be  cheaper.” 

This  perturbed  the  great  speculator.  He  thought 
of  it  all  night.  The  next  morning  he  got  the 
local  paper  from  Concord. 

“We  can  state  on  good  authority,”  said  the 
Concord  Civilizer,  in  leaded  type,  “ that  the  rtew 
railroad  has  selected  Concord  for  its  terminus. 
This  shows  good  sense.  Salem  City — the  idea  of 
a one-horse  town  being  called  a city ! — is  nothing 
but  a mud-hole  worked  by  a gang  of  speculators 
who  have  sunk  other  people’s  money  so  deep 
that  they  will  never  see  it  again.  Concord  is  the 
future  metropolis!  Hurrah  for  us!  We  will 
have  ten  thousand  population  inside  of  a year  1” 

II. 

Colonel  Hoddle  was  a man  of  action.  He  did 
not  hesitate.  The  boast  of  the  Concord  Civilizer 
bv  itself  meant  little.  Taken  in  connection  with 


ture. 

The  conversation  had  taken  place  so  rapidly 
that  the  two  men  were  still  standing,  apparently 
forgetting  to  sit  down. 

“ When  the  plans  of  the  new  railroad  were  an- 
nounced,” said  J.  Maximilian,  “ everything  seemed 
easy,  but  somebody  got  up  a syndicate  in  Salem 
to  make  the  company  pay  more  for  terminals  than 
it  could  afford.  So  I was  Bent  on  here  to  see 
about  it” 

“You  ?” 

“ Yes.  Of  course  you  know  that  I am  the  rep- 
resentative of  the  company  here  ?” 

The  colonel  was  speechless.  Mrs.  Hoddle  look- 
ed on  in  open-mouthed  wonder.  Miss  Elizabeth 
turned  her  chair  to  the  fire  and  buried  her  face  in 
her  hands.  Her  appearance  looked  like  grief,  but 
it  wasn’t. 

J.  Maximilian  talked  on  without  the  faintest 
sign  of  emotion.  “ I had  a hard  time,"  he  con- 
tinued, “to  switch  the  speculation  over  to  the 
western  side  of  the  city  while  I bought  our  right 
of  way  at  reduced  rates  on  the  east ; but  it  was  a 
great  success.  We  saved  at  least  twenty  thou- 
sand right  down  at  the  river  front.  I believe  I 


The  colonel  groaned.  “ Go  on,”  he  said.  “ What 
about  yesterday's  deal  ?” 

“ Why,  I had  to  have  that  square  for  the  com- 
pany’s central  building,  and  I couldn’t  pay  over 
twenty-five  thousand  for  it.  I tried  U>  get  it,  but 
you  wouldn’t  come  down.  So  I put  ten  thousand 
in  a lot  of  land  at  Concord,  and  got  about  eighty 
thousand  for  it.  Sorry  for  you,  colonel,  but  it 
had  to  be  done.” 

“But  Windsor  told  me  that  the  railroad  was 
going  there  ?” 

“ I hope  you  don’t  trust  Windsor ; he  isn’t  re- 
liable.” 

The  colonel’s  voice  was  growing  husky.  The 
color  left  his  face.  Suddenly  he  cried  out,  “ Young 
man,  you  have  ruined  me !” 

The  cry  did  not  disturb  the  young  man’s  equa- 
nimity. He  quietly  replied,  “ Oh  no,  I haven’t ; I’ve 
got  until  Saturday  to  keep  the  plans  quiet.  To- 
morrow will  be  Thursday.  If  you  cannot  turn 
that  land  over  at  a good  profit  in  two  days  you’re 
not  what  I take  you  to  be.  But  I make  my  si- 
lence conditional.” 

“ What’s  the  condition?" 

“ That  you  deliver  that  address." 

The  colonel’s  smile  returned.  It  cleared  away 
the  fog  from  his  throat  and  the  clouds  from  his 
face. 

“ Thank  you,  thank  you,”  he  said  ; “ I will  de- 
liver the  speech.  I’ll  make  somebody  pay  me  a 
hundred  thousand  for  that  property.  But,  Mr. 
Ross,  if  there  is  anything  else  in  this  county  that 
you  want,  please  let  me  know,  so  that  I can  get 
out  of  your  way.” 

J.  Maximilian  looked  over  to  the  rocking-chair. 
Laughing  eyes  returned  the  glance.  Love’s  sig- 
nal service  worked  to  a charm.  The  colonel  saw 
it;  Mrs.  Hoddle  saw  it  No  words  were  needed 
to  emphasize  it.  For  fifteen  seconds  the  air  was 
eloquent  with  silence : it  seemed  like  fifteen  min- 
utes. 

“Perhaps  you  know  now  why  I wanted  that 
house  on  the  Heights.  Elizabeth  seems  to  like 
it  so  well.” 

“ Yes,”  said  Elizabeth ; “ father  likes  it  too.” 

The  colonel  blushed — actually  blushed ; but 
presently  he  said  : “ I have  only  one  favor  to  ask. 
Postpone  this  wedding  long  enough  for  me  to  pay 
my  respects  to  Windsor.” 

“ I don’t  think  we  can,”  said  Mr.  Ross 

“ Why?” 

“ You  see  the  climate  doesn’t  ngree  with  Wind- 
sor as  much  as  he  thought.  He’s  afraid  of  a 
change.  Sometimes  people  like  him  very  much 
for  a while,  and  then  they  turn  around  and  dislike 
him  equally  as  much.  His  midnight  surveying 
parties  will  not  be  popular  when  people  under- 
stand them.  1 fear,  too,  that  he  is  responsible 
for  that  Concord  boom,  and  when  it  reacts,  as  it 
will  do  next  week,  this  locality  will  not  be  as 
healthy  for  him  as  he  would  like.  All  in  ail,  I 
thought  it  best  to  send  him  back  home.” 

“ You  ?”  demanded  the  colonel. 

And  J.  Maximilian  Ross  looked  up  with  all  the 
innocence  of  a sudden  surprise,  and  said,  slowly 
and  sweetly  : “ Really,  this  is  singular.  Didn’t 
Windsor  tell  you  that  he  was  my  confidential 
agent  ?” 

The  colonel  looked  at  the  young  man  in  a dazed 
sort  of  way,  and  sank  silently  into  the  big  plush 
chair.  And  for  the  first  time  in  his  life  lie  forgot 
to  part  the  tails  of  his  Prince  Albert  coat. 

As  for  J.  Maximilian  Ross  he  walked  over  to 
Mrs.  Hoddle,  and  unrolling  a sheet  of  music,  asked 
her  if  she  objected  to  listening  to  a new  duet. 


ATTICUS  GREENE  HAYGOOD, 
D.D.,  LL.D. 

To  write  worthily  of  living  men  is  not  easy ; 
but  it  would  be  better  if  the  kind  things  said  of 
the  dead  had  sometimes  been  said  while  the  sub- 
ject of  them  was  still  upon  the  battle-field  of  life, 
to  be  stimulated  to  still  nobler  achievements  or 
sustained  in  moments  of  depression  by  the 
thought  that  others  sympathize  with  his  efforts 
to  benefit  mankind. 

Atticus  Grekxe  Haygood  is  a Methodist  of 
the  Methodists.  Born  November  19,  1839,  he 
“ has  not  yet  seen  fifty.”  His  father  was  Greenk 
B.  Haygood,  of  Watkinsville,  Georgia,  a lawyer. 
He  was  a member  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  as  was  also  his  wife,  Martha  Askkx 
Haygood.  These  parents  led  their  son  to  the 
Church  in  boyhood.  Five  years  after  his  birth 
the  great  disruption  occurred  in  the  Methodist 
Church  on  the  subject  of  slavery,  and  after  the 
division  the  Southern  Conferences  added  the 
word  “South”  to  their  ecclesiastical  designation, 
so  that  the  Haygoods  were  from  this  time  mem- 
bers of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  South. 

The  subject  of  this  sketch  was  prepared  for 
college  chiefly  by  his  mother,  and  entered  the 
Sophomore  Class  of  Emory  College,  Georgia,  in 
1856.  He  was  graduated  in  1859,  well  informed, 
intelligent,  respected  as  a young  man  of  promise, 
but  not  decorated  by  the  honors  of  scholarship. 
The  same  year  he  married  Miss  Mary  Yarbrough, 
the  daughter  of  a Methodist  preacher,  and  to  this 
most  fortunate  event  owes  much  of  his  success, 
for  his  wife  has  been  a “ helpmeet”  indeed  in 
every  work  undertaken  by  him. 

Dr.  Haygood’s  father  was  an  “Old  Line 
Whig,"  and  his  son  followed  in  his  footsteps. 
He  lacked  a few  days  of  being  old  enough  to  vote 
for  President  in  1860,  but  wrote  newspaper  arti- 
cles for  the  National  American,  of  Atlanta,  for 
Bell  and  Everett.  He  was  opposed  to  seces- 
sion, but  “ went  out  with  Georgia,”  and  followed 
the  Confederacy  to  the  end.  He  was  a chaplain 
and  missionary  in  the  Confederate  army  in  1861, 
and  continued  to  1 864. 

Prior  to  his  graduation  he  had  been  admitted 
to  the  ministry  as  a licentiate,  and  immediately 
after  leaving  college  he  entered  the  Georgia  Con- 
ference, and  became  a regular  pastor.  lie  con- 
tinued in  this  Conference,  holding  different  posi- 
tions of  responsibility,  including  the  presiding 


eldership,  the  highest  administrative  office  except 
that  of  Bishop,  until  1870,  when  he  was  elected 
editor  of  the  Sunday-school  publications  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  South.  He  has  been 
a member  of  every  General  Conference  of  his  de- 
nomination since  1870,  and  was  chosen  fraternal 
messenger  to  the  General  Conference  of  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church  which  was  held  at  Cin- 
cinnati in  1880. 

On  the  1st  of  January,  1876,  he  was  elected 
President  of  his  alma  mater , and  filled  that  po- 
sition until  December  31,  1884.  When  he  took 
the  presidency  the  institution  was  at  a low  ebb. 
Before  he  left  it  the  number  of  students  hud 
reached  311;  and  during  his  service  important 
buildings  were  added,  and  the  endowment  brought 
up  from  $13,000  to  $100,000.  chiefly  through  tho 
generosity  of  Mr.  George  I.  Senky. 

Indefatigable  in  work,  from  1878  to  1882  Dr. 
Haygood  added  to  the  labors  of  the  presidency 
the  editorship  of  the  Wesleyan  Christian  Advocate, 
published  ut  Macon,  and  in  1882  was  made  agent 
of  the  Slater  fund.  In  May,  1882,  he  was  elect- 
ed Bishop  at  the  General  Conference  at  Nashville, 
but  declined  ordination  in  order  to  continue  in 
the  educational  work — an  occurrence  which  has 
but  two  parallels  in  the  history  of  American 
Methodism.  Joshua  Soule,  when  elected  Bishop, 
refused  ordination  because  the  General  Confer- 
ence had  enacted  a law  which  he  believed  to  be  un- 
constitutional, and  therefore  could  not  conscien- 
tiously enforce.  Wilbur  Fisk,  President  of  Wes- 
leyan University,  was  elected  Bishop  during  his 
absence  in  Europe,  but  declined  the  honor  because 
he  thought  that  he  could  serve  the  Church  more 
effectively  as  President  of  the  University. 

It  was  not  until  1880  that  attention  was  gen- 
erally attracted  to  Dr.  Haygood’s  views  upon  the 
issues  growing  out  of  the  civil  war  and  its  con- 
sequences. On  Thanksgiving  Day  of  that  year 
he  preached  a sermon  entitled  “ The  New  South  : 
Gratitude,  Amendment,  Hope.”  This  discourse 
is  included  \n  Reprexentalive  American  Dmoureex, 
edited  by  Professor  Alexander  Johnson,  of  the 
College  of  New  Jersey.  The  writer  had  made 
the  acquaintance  of  Dr.  Haygood  at  Cincinnati, 
and  was  impressed  with  the  clearness  and  vigor 
of  his  mind ; but,  when  this  notable  discourse 
appeared,  saw  a new  instance  of  the  impossibility 
of  inferring  from  ordinary  interviews  and  conver- 
sation what  a man,  inspired  with  a great  theme 
and  a due  sense  of  responsibility,  can  become  on 
a critical  occasion.  This  sermon  aroused  a great 
storm  in  the  South  ; but  the  more  it  was  discussed 
and  read,  the  greater  its  power  to  mould  and  crys- 
tallize sentiment  became.  In  August,  1883,  Dr. 
Haygood  spoke  on  the  “ Education  of  the  Negro," 
and  this  address  received  even  more  attention  than 
the  sermon  on  the  New  South. 

In  December,  1884,  Dr.  Haygood  resigned  his 
position  as  President  of  Emory  College,  that  he 
might  devote  his  whole  time  and  strength  to  the 
Slater  fund.  On  March  4,  1882,  Mr.  John  F. 
Slater,  of  Norwich,  Connecticut,  addressed  a com- 
munication to  ex-President  Rutherford  B.  Hayes, 
to  the  late  Chief-Justice  M.  R.  Waite,  the  late 
William  E.  Dodge,  of  New  York,  the  Rev.  Phil- 
lips Brooks,  of  Massachusetts,  and  six  other  dis- 
tinguished gentlemen,  in  which  he  informed  them 
that  he  proposed  to  give,  a million  dollars  to  aid 
in  “the  Christian  education  of  the  lately  emanci- 
pated population  of  the  Southern  States  and  their 
descendants.”  He  desired  them  to  organize  as  a 
Board  of  Trust  for  the  proper  management  of  this 
vast  fund  in  carrying  out  his  purposes.  He  said 
to  these  gentlemen,  “ It  is  my  wish  that  this  trust 
be  administered  in  no  partisan,  sectional,  or  sec- 
tarian spirit,  but  in  the  interests  of  a generous 
patriotism  and  an  enlightened  Christian  faith,” 
and  left  them  great  liberty  of  action.  The  in- 
terest only  of  this  fund  is  used. 

The  principles  adopted  by  the  Board  and  car- 
ried out  by  Dr.  Haygood  are : 

1st.  To  place  the  money  in  schools  already  es- 
tablished by  churches,  societies  or  State  govern- 
ments. It  is  not  used  to  originate  schools  or 
erect  buildings. 

2d.  To  place  it  in  schools  under  Christian  in- 
fluences. 

3d.  To  select  those  schools  believed  to  be  doing 
the  best  educational  work  in  preparing  men  and 
women  to  teach  among  their  own  people. 

4th.  To  prefer  institutions  that  conjoin  with 
book-teaching  instruction  in  some  form  of  indus- 
trial training. 

To  give  6ome  idea  of  the  work  already  accom- 
plished by  the  wise  distribution  of  this  fund,  I 
will  state  that  when  it  was  started  Hampton  was 
the  only  school  in  which  industrial  training  was 
in  full  operation.  There  were  two  or  three 
others  in  which  it  was  barely  begun.  Now  it  is 
in  every  school  connected  with  the  Slater  fund, 
and  in  most  other  important  schools  for  the  col- 
ored people.  The  uniform  testimony  which  I 
have  heard  in  various  visits  to  the  South  has 
been  that  those  who  do  best  in  the  shops  also 
lead  in  books.  Most  of  the  best  teachers  in  the 
more  than  fifteen  thousand  common  schools  for 
colored  children  in  the  South  are  those  who 
have  gone  out  from  these  institutions.  Congress 
passed  a vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Slater  on  the 
1 5th  of  February,  1 883. 

Dr.  Haygood  is  a man  of  astonishing  endur- 
ance. In  the  discharge  of  his  duty  as  superin- 
tendent of  the  Slater  fund  he  travels  20,000 
miles  a year,  and  frequently  speaks  upon  the  edu- 
cation of  the  negro  or  other  educational  questions. 

Heisafirm  believer  in  Prohibition,  butis  equally 
firm  in  the  conviction  that  it  is  not  to  be  secured 
by  a separate  party.  He  is  in  favor  of  the 
higher  education  of  women,  but  thoroughly  op- 
posed to  imposing  upon  them  the  burden  of 
civil  government  or  investing  them  with  the  suf- 
frage. 

The  list  of  his  works  is  already  long.  In  1872 
he  wrote  a prize  essay  on  missions  entitled  “Go 
or  Send,”  and  since  that  time  he  has  written  a 
great  number  of  pamphlets  on  prohibition.  n<> 
has  been  especially  forcible  in  iris  treatment  of 
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e convict  system  in  Georgia,  and  otlier  reform  subjects.  In 
76  he  published  Our  Children  ; in  1881,  that  notable  book  Our 
•other  in  Black ; in  1884,  Sermons  and  Speeches.  A work  now 
press  is  entitled  A Plea  for  Progress.  It  has  been  an  open 
cret  for  some  time  that  he  is  collecting  material  for  a book  of 
neral  importance,  to  be  called  The  Education  of  a Race,  which 
11  give  the  history  of  the  education  of  the  negro  race  in  this 
un  try. 

Much  of  the  work  done  by  Dr.  Haygood  is  gratuitous.  He  is  at 
e service  of  the  people.  Progress  is  his  constant  theme,  and 
is  ready  to  make  every  effort  to  facilitate  it.  Thus  far  he 
s given  evidence  of  being  able  to  discriminate  between  reform 
d deform,  values  everything  that  is  good  in  the  past  and  the 
esent,  and  seeks  to  promote  a united  Christianity  and  a homoge- 
ous  country.  J.  M.  Buckley,  D.D. 


OZOKERITE. 

A prospector  among  the  mountains  of  Utah  four  years  ago 
and  in  one  of  the  numerous  bar-rooms  of  a little  mining  town 
small  conical  object  of  dark  color  which  the  proprietor  of  the 
am-shop  used  as  a paper-weight.  It  looked  like  a piece  of 
tta-percha,  yielded  slightly  to  the  pressure  of  the  thumb  nail, 
d possessed  a mild  resinous  flavor  and  smell.  From  its  shape 
had  evidently  been  moulded  in  a beer  glass.  “What  is  it?” 
ked  the  visitor,  after  examining  it  curiously.  “Chewing-gum,” 
atentiously  replied  the  bar-tender ; “ lots  of  it  back  here  in  the 
Is.”  The  prospector  had  “struck  pay  dirt”  when  he  little 
pected  it,  for  the  “chewing-gum”  was  no  less  important  a sub- 
ince  than  ozokerite,  or  mineral  wax,  commercially  known  as 
resin,  and  up  to  that  time  popularly  believed  to  exist  only  in  the 
istrian  province  of  Galicia. 

Attention  was  first  drawn  to  the  mineral  in  this  country  about 
e year  1879,  when  Mr.  Jacob  Wallace,  of  New  York  city,  an 
porter  of  Austrian  products,  received  a consignment  of  it  and 
troduced  it  to  the  trade,  where  it  soon  proved  to  be  most  valu- 
le  in  the  adulteration  of  beeswax  and  the  manufacture  of  many 
tides  into  which  beeswax  largely  enters.  Mr.  Wallace,  a man 
th  the  inherited  tastes  of  a naturalist,  was  himself  so  strongly 
pressed  with  the  properties  of  the  comparatively  new  product 
\t  he  determined  to  search  for  ozokerite  deposits  in  this  coun- 
His  first  work  was  done  among  the  mineralogical  records 
ntained  in  New  York  libraries,  and  was  almost  barren  of  re- 


sult. A slight  trace  was  found, 
however,  in  the  tenth  census  re- 
port, which  gave  a brief  and  frag- 
mentary description  of  a mineral 
substance  that  Mr.  Wallace  be- 
lieved to  be  identical  with  the  one 
he  was  looking  for.  The  hunt  was 
then  transferred  to  the  mountains 
of  Utah,  where,  after  varied  ex- 
periences among  Mormons,  Gen- 
tiles, and  aborigines,  Mr.  Wallace 
ran  down  his  game  in  the  manner 
already  described. 

The  owner  of  the  paper-weight 
was  easily  persuaded  to  conduct 
the  prospector  to  the  “ chewing- 
gum”  deposits,  although  his  con- 
tempt for  a “ tenderfoot”  who 
would  pass  by  minerals  of  estab- 
lished value  to  look  for  “ chewing- 
gum”  was  apparent.  Mr.  Wallace 
found  the  mineral  cropping  out 
on  the  mountain-sides,  apparently 
forced  from  its  hiding-places  by 
the  immense  weight  upon  it,  and 
tests  of  the  various  specimens  gath- 
ered on  the  surface  and  by  sinking 
shafts  showed  that  it  was  undoubt- 
edly ozokerite  in  its  purest  natural 
form.  Mr.  Wallace  at  once  had 
the  region  thoroughly  explored  and 
surveyed,  and  under  the  mineral 
and  desert  land  acts  pre-empted 
about  eight  square  miles  of  terri- 
tory, on  the  Denver  and  Rio  Grande 
Railroad,  114  miles  east  of  Salt 
Lake  City.  The  White  River  runs 
through  the  property,  and  the  prin- 
cipal ozokerite  deposits  are  found 
in  the  Wasatch  and  Uintah  moun- 
tains. The  inhabitants  of  the 
sparsely  settled  region  chewed  the 
wax,  the  masticatory  satisfaction 
derived  being  much  the  same  as 
that  obtained  by  working  over  a 
piece  of  spruce  gum,  while  the 
Denver  and  Rio  Grande  Railroad 
engineers, having  learned  its  bright- 
ening properties,  polished  their  lo- 
comotives with  it  till  they  shone 
like  burnished  steel  and  brass,  but 
to  these  two  uses  w as  the  American 
mineral  confined. 

While  the  Utah  explorations 
were  proceeding  Mr.  Richard  J. 
Kroupa,  a chemist  of  recognized 
reputation,  was  despatched  to  Europe  to  learn  everything  he  could 
nbout  the  mining,  refining,  and  practical  uses  of  ozokerite.  This 
task  was  not  an  easy  one,  the  secrecy  preserved  in  the  ozokerite 
districts  being  so  great  that  it  is  difficult  for  the  Austrian  gov- 
ernment even  to  make  surveys  and  secure  reports.  By  spending 
seven  or  eight  months  in  Galicia,  and  by  the  aid  of  friends  and 
the  use  of  ingenious  disguises,  Mr.  Kroupa  accomplished  his 
object.  Sometimes  as  a mining  engineer  or  electrician,  and  again 
as  a tourist,  mineralogist,  or  geological  student,  he  worked  in  the 
mines  and  refineries,  visited  manufacturers  and  consumers,  hob- 
nobbed with  the  makers  of  refining  machinery,  and  gained  access 
to  the  patent  offices,  gradually  but  surely  extracting  and  assimi- 
lating the  information  he  sought. 

He  discovered  that  the  main  deposits  of  ozokerite  are  in  the 
mining  region  of  the  Carpathian  range,  where  petroleum,  rock-salt, 
potassium  chlorides,  sulphur,  and  brown  coal  are  also  found. 
Boryslaw,  a place  of  12,000  inhabitants,  is  the  principal  one  of 
half  a dozen  mining  towns  that  are  almost  entirely  supported  by 
the  industry.  Here  the  salt  clay  or  wax-bearing  formation  is 
found  at  a depth  of  from  twenty  to  seventy  feet,  under  layers 
of  peat,  clay,  and  sand,  in  close  proximity  to  rock-salt  depos- 
its and  slate  rich  in  fossils,  all  being  impregnated  with  oil.  At 
Truskawiec,  not  far  away,  there  are  surface  veins  of  ozokerite,  and 
the  ground  is  honey-combed  with  shafts  and  wells.  A black  oil, 
which  is  used  for  axle-grease  and  all  kinds  of  lubricants,  also 
abounds.  This  oil  filtrates  through  the  earth  crevices,  and  by 
pressure,  heat,  and  general  chemical  decomposition  forms  the  wax. 
The  mining  is  in  some  cases  by  windlasses  and  buckets,  manual 
labor  according  to  most  primitive  methods  being  employed,  while 
in  others  perfected  machinery  is  used.  Blasting  is  so  dangerous 
that  it  is  rarely  permitted,  disastrous  explosions  which  freed  large 
volumes  of  gas  under  tremendous  pressure,  and  filled  shafts  and 
levels  so  rapidly  that  the  escape  of  miners  was  impossible,  having 
made  this  prohibition  necessary.  Another  danger  to  which  the 
underground  workers  are  exposed  is  the  bursting  through  into  a 
well  of  some  hidden  deposit  of  semi-liquid  wax.  In  one  instance 
a shaft  was  filled  in  a single  night  by  such  a flood,  which  destroyed 
several  lives,  but  yielded  to  the  owner  of  the  mine  30,000  florins’ 
worth  of  ozokerite.  The  gases  which  are  continually  escaping 
make  the  work  of  the  miners  most  unhealthful,  and  they  are  able 
to  remain  underground  but  four  hours  at  a time.  The  shafts  in 
the  Galician  ozokerite  mines  have  been  sunk  in  places  to  a depth 
of  800  feet,  with  paying  results. 

It  is  not  strange  that  with  all  the  dangers  and  difficulties  sur- 
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rounding  the  production  of  ozokerite  there  should  be  a desire  to 
perpetuate  what  has  hitherto  been  an  undisputed  monopoly,  for 
the  industry  is  most  profitable.  The  total  value  of  the  mineral 
taken  out  at  Boryslaw  alone  since  1861  is  300,000,000  florins 
(about  $120,000,000),  the  present  product  being  in  the  vicinity  of 
300  tons  a week.  The  refineries  are  found  in  London,  Glasgow, 
Vienna,  Frankfort-on-Main,  Buda-Pesth,  and  a few  other  places  in 
Russian  Poland,  Poland,  France,  Germany,  and  Belgium.  At  the 
seaboard  crude  ozokerite  is  worth  about  $130  per  ton,  and  the 
grade  known  as  Hoch  Prima  brings  £30  per  ton  delivered  in  Lon- 
don. In  that  city  the  import  is  practically  absorbed  by  John 
Field  & Sons,  the  large  firm  of  candle- makers,  who  supply  the 
British  navy  with  all  its  candles. 

Having  finished  his  researches  abroad,  Mr.  Kroupa  returned  to 
this  country  to  apply  his  knowledge.  The  ozokerite  of  Utah  he 
pronounced  to  be  identical  with  that  of  Galicia,  but  generally  of  a 
better  grade,  while  the  deposits  are  far  more  extensive.  Subjected 
to  a greater  pressure  under  the  ponderous  weight  of  the  rugged 
Western  mountains,  and  surrounded  by  absorbent  clays,  foreign 
substances  have  been  detached  and  eliminated  from  the  American 
wax,  leaving  much  of  it  almost  pure.  The  mineral  runs  in  veins, 
some  of  those  thus  far  discovered  being  from  nine  to  twelve  inches 
in  width.  From  one  of  these  deposits  a block  weighing  8500 
pounds  has  been  taken  out,  and  the  mining  promises  to  be  com- 
paratively easy,  either  by  tunnels  or  by  sinking  shafts.  The  crude 
ozokerite  varies  in  color  from  a light  yellow  to  brown  or  black, 
and  when  refined  becomes  as  yellow  as  beeswax  or  white  as  paraf- 
fine. A company  with  $1,260,000  capital  stock  has  been  formed 
by  Mr.  Wallace  and  his  associates,  and  the  development  of  what 
promises  to  be  a most  important  industry  is  being  pushed. 

It  is  impossible  at  present  to  enumerate  all  the  uses  to  which 
ozokerite  may  be  put,  as  American  ingenuity  is  finding  in  it  a most 
profitable  field  for  experiment.  As  the  rival  of  beeswax,  it  has 
already  reduced  the  price  of  that  product  from  forty  to  twenty- 
five  cents  a pound,  and  this  reduction  will  be  increased  as  the 
cost  of  producing  ozokerite  decreases.  But  ceresin  possesses  many 
valuable  qualities  not  found  in  other  wax.  Its  melting-point  is 
high — from  155°  to  190°  Fahrenheit;  it  is  plastic  without  being 
soft,  and  hard  without  brittleness,  it  is  decolorized  without 
destructive  distillation,  alkalis  and  the  strongest  acids  make  ho 
impression  on  it,  and  when  refined  it  is  odorless  and  tasteless. 
Electric  wires  are  perfectly  insulated  by  it,  as  leading  electric 
companies  have  discovered  to  their  advantage.  It  is  valuable  for 
all  kinds  of  water-proofing,  and  papers  waxed  with  it  are  being 
largely  used  in  wrapping  soaps,  steels,  books,  and  all  kinds  of 
articles  that  require  protection  from  moisture.  Boxes,  tubs, 
barrels,  and  kegs  lined  with  it  are  perfectly  tight,  and  impart  no 
unpleasant  flavor  to  the  contents,  even  if  they  are  the  most  delicate 
mineral  waters.  The  ozokerite  permeates  the  pores  of  the  wood 
instead  of  merely  giving  it  a surface  coating.  Ozokerite  is  also 
used  in  lining  iron  tanks  in  which  powerful  acids  are  to  be 
mixed.  It  is  estimated  that  three-fourths  of  the  candles  used  in 
the  churches  of  this  and  other  countries  are  made  of  ozokerite 
or  beeswax  strongly  adulterated  with  it.  The  illuminating  power 
of  such  candles  is  stronger  than  that  of  others,  while  they  drip 
but  little,  and  never  lop  over  when  subjected  to  ordinary  atmo- 
spheric heat.  All  wax  figures  and  wax  dolls  are  made  of  ozokerite, 
which  also  enters  largely  into  the  manufacture  of  imitation  ala- 
baster statuettes,  and  the  elaborate  decorations  which  sometimes 
adorn  wedding  cakes  and  other  confections.  Among  other  uses 
to  which  it  is  put  are  the  making  of  liniments,  salves,  and  plasters, 
sealing-wax,  wax  matches,  life-preservers,  boot-blacking,  varnishes, 
shoemakers’  wax,  and  all  kinds  of  lubricants. 
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A LAWYER’S  VALENTINE. 

By  IIATTIE  M.  LEONARD. 

Again  I rise  to  greet  the  day 
That  wakens  life  and  feeling. 

That  brings  the  songster’s  sweetest  lay, 
His  happiness  revealing ; 

The  foremost  courier  of  the  May, 
Announcing  her  in  gladness, 

The  spring-time  sunshine’s  earliest  ray, 
To  banish  thoughts  of  sadness. 

Full  oft  I’ve  known  the  time  return 
Without  one  fond  emotion 
To  wake  this  heart,  so  grave  and  stern, 
To  Love’s  own  sweet  devotion. 

The  Fancies  fair  that  fill  the  air 
Upon  this  happy  season 
Could  not  keep  house  with  heavy  Care 
And  stolid  sober  Reason. 

But  now  a vision  floats  about 
The  must  and  dust  of  volumes, 

And  with  its  presence  puts  to  rout 
My  figures  in  their  columns. 

A precedent  I can’t  forget 
Is  not  the  one  I’ve  cited, 

And  gentle  answers  haunt  me  yet, 

My  plea  not  half  indited. 

And  now  I’ve  written  “ Valentine” 

Upon  the  deed  I’m  framing, 

Right  in  the  middle  of  the  line ! 

The  senior  would  be  blaming 
This  member  of  the  firm 

Did  he  but  know  the  courting 
That  takes  my  mind  this  term — 

A suit  I’m  just  reporting. 

Dark  eyes  that  smile  above  the  page, 
With  tender  timid  glances, 

Would  melt  the  heart  of  any  flint, 

Or  blind  a lawyer’s  senses; 

The  scarlet  lips  that  tempt  my  own, 
Their  pearly  treasures  showing, 

The  lovely  brow,  a cloud  (dark  brown) 
Of  hair  about  it  blowing ; 

The  echo  of  a half-breathed  “yes,” 
Called  “ no”  the  instant  after. 

Because  you  would  not  then  confess, 
But  fled  with  mocking  laughter; 

And,  after  that,  the  long  long  kiss 
I took,  your  lips  compelling 
To  yield  me  all  the  tenderness 
Denied  me  in  the  telling. 

I call  this  vision  Valentine 
By  all  the  loves  of  ages — 

I call  it  and  I make  it  mine, 

Recorded  in  these  pages; 

And  lest  thou  doubt  my  right  to  do  it 
I’ll  simply  sign  myself  to  prove  it, 
Forever  and  forever  thine — 

Thine,  and  thine  only,  Valentin*. 


JACOB  TOM  E. 

Jacob  Tomk,  who  has  decided  to  build  a free 
seminary  and  manual  training  school  at  Port  De- 
posit, Maryland,  and  to  endow  it  to  the  extent  of 
at  least  $2,000,000,  is  one  of  the  wealthiest  men 
of  the  South.  He  was  born  in  Manheim  Town- 
ship, Y ork  County,  Pennsyl  van  ia,  August  13,1810. 
He  got  a rough  education  from  the  public  schools. 
At  sixteen  his  father  died,  and  he  was  obliged  to 
make  his  own  way.  This  he  did  as  a laborer  on 
a farm.  He  used  what  facilities  he  could  com- 
mand, and  instructed  himself  until  he  was  able 
to  teach  a small  public  school.  He  left  Penn- 
sylvania and  went  to  Port  Deposit,  Maryland,  in 
1833.  He  began  work  in  a hotel,  but  soon  be- 
came clerk  to  a lumber  concern,  and  showed  such 
energy  that  a Pennsylvania  capitalist  offered  to 
place  $5000  against  his  services  in  the  lumber 
business.  Thus  the  firm  of  Tome  & Rinehart 
was  started,  and  both  members  became  rich  men. 
Mr.  Rinehart  died  in  1853.  Since  that  time  Mr. 
Tome’s  career  has  been  an  uninterrupted  record  of 
money-making.  He  practically  owns  four  banks ; 
he  owns  thirty  thousand  acres  of  lumber  lands,  a 
great  deal  of  city  property,  and  seven  farms,  and 
he  is  largely  interested  in  railroad  and  steam  boat 
lines  and  various  other  enterprises.  His  wealth 
is  estimated  at  from  eight  to  twelve  millions. 
Mr.  Tome  was  a firm  Union  man  during  the  war. 
He  was  an  important  member  of  the  State  Senate 
in  1864  and  1866,  and  in  1871  he  was  unanimous- 
ly nominated  as  the  Republican  candidate  for 
Governor,  but  was  defeated  by  William  Pinck- 
ney Whyte. 

Several  years  ago  it  was  said  that  Mr.  Tome 
intended  to  leave  a large  benefaction  to  Port  De- 
posit, but,  he  was  quiet  on  the  subject,  and  it  was 
not  until  the  “ Tome  Male  and  Female  Seminary” 
was  incorporated  this  year  that  the  extent  of  his 
plans  became  known.  Briefly  those  plans  are  to 
erect  several  large  buildings,  at  a cost  of  a half- 
million dollars,  and  to  set  aside  two  million  dollars 
as  an  endowment  fund  for  the  operation  of  the 
school.  This  amount  may  be  increased  to  three 
millions.  Following  the  example  of  Isaiah  Wil- 
liamson and  Charles  I’ratt,  Mr.  Tome  desires  to 
have  the  institution  fully  established  before  his 
death.  Boys  will  be  taught  all  the  trades.  Girls 
will  be  taught  how  to  sew  aud  cook,  and  will  be 
instructed  in  such  occupations  [as  type-writing, 
stenography,  telegraphy,  and  carving.  Five  hun- 
dred will  be  the  capacity  of  the  school.  It  will 
not  be  a boarding-school.  Mr.  Tome,  in  speaking 
of  his  gift,  said : “ I want  to  give  poor  boys  and 
girls  a chance.  I know  what  the  value  of  an  ed- 
ucation is,  and  I made  up  my  mind  years  ago  that 
I would  do  what  I could  to  help  others  along.  I 
have  lived  for  fifty-six  years  in  Port  Deposit,  and 
have  made  all  my  money  there,  and  I think  it  is 
only  right  that  I should  spend  some  of  it  for  the 
good  of  the  people  who  helped  me  along.”  Sev- 
eral years  ago  Mr.  Tome  gave  Dickinson  College 
a new  scientific  building,  and  he  presented  the 
Port  Deposit  Methodists  with  a new  church  cost- 
ing $65,000.  He  is  nearly  seventy-nine  years  old, 
but  is  in  hale  and  vigorous  health. 


A TERRIBLE  MISFORTUNE. 

It  is  a calamity  of  the  direst  kind  to  feel  that 
one’s  physical  energies  are  failing  in  the  prime  of  life 
— to  feel  more  nerveless,  more  dispirited,  weaker 
every  day.  Yet  this  is  the  unhappy  lot  of  hundreds 
who  surround  ns.  A source  of  renewed  strength 
which  science  approves,  in  behalf  of  which  multitudes 
of  the  debilitated  have  and  are  every  day  testifying, 
and  which,  in  countless  instances,  has  built  up  con- 
stitutions sapped  by  weakness  and  infirmity  and  loug 
unbenefited  by  other  means,  surely  commends  itself 
to  all  who  need  a tonic.  Hostetter’s  Stomach  Bitters 
is  such  a medicine— pure,  botanic,  soothing  to  the 
nerves,  promotive  of  digestion  and  a fertilizer  of  the 
blood.  Dyspepsia  and  nervousness— the  first  a cause, 
the  second  a consequence  of  lack  of  stamina — depart 
when  a course  of  the  Bitters  is  tried.  All  forms  of 
malarial  disease,  rheumatism,  kidney  and  bladder 
trouble,  constipation  aud  biliousness  are  annihilated 
by  this  standard  family  medicine.— [A  dp.] 


FOR  AN  IRRITATED  THROAT. 

Cough,  or  Cold,  “ Hr  men's  Bronchial  Troche*,"  are  of- 
fered with  the  fullest  confidence  in  their  efficacy. — 
[Adu.] 


“BROWN’S  HOUSEHOLD  PANACEA,” 

The  Gkkat  Pain  Rkurvkii, 

For  Internal  and  External  Pains,  Rheumatism,  Pain  in 
Stomach,  Bowels, orSide,  Colic,  Diarrhoea, Colds,Sprains, 
Bums, Scalds, Cramps, and  Bruises, 28c.a  bottle. -[Ad*.] 


When  baby  was  sick,  we  gave  her  Castorin, 

When  she  was  a Child,  she  cried  for  Custoria, 
When  she  became  Miss,  she  clung  to  Castoria. 
When  she  had  Children,  she  gave  them  Castorin.— 
[Adv.] 


C.  C.  Shayne,  manufacturer  of  Seal  - skin  Gar- 
ments, newest  styles,  and  all  leading  fashiouable  furs, 
103  Prince  Street,  New  York.  Fashion-book  mailed 
free.  Send  your  address.— [Ade.] 

ADVICE  TO  MOTHERS. 

Mrs.  Winslow's  Sootihuo  Stbui*  should  always  be 
used  for  children  teething.  It  soothes  the  child,  soft- 
ens the  gums,  allays  all  pain,  cures  wind  colic,  and  is 
the  best  remedy  for  diarrhoea.  28c.  a bottle.— [Adr.] 


Burnett’s  Coooatne  is  the  best  and  cheapest  Hair 
Dressing  in  the  world.  It  kills  dandruff,  allays  irrita- 
tion,and  promotes  a healthy  growth  of  the  Hair.— [A  d.] 


After  a sleepless  night,  use  Angostura  Bitters  to 
tone  up  your  system.  All  Druggists.— [Adp.] 

Tiik  Best  Worm  Lozenges  for  Children  are  Brown’s 
Vermifuge  Coinflts,  28c.  a box.— [Adc.] 


Tus.  superiority  of  Burnett’s  Fi.avoring  Extracts 
consists  in  their  perfect  purity  and  great  strength.-!  Ad.] 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 

GOLD  MEDAL,  PARIS,  1878. 

BAKER’S 


Warranted  absolutely  pure 
Coeoa,  from  which  the  excess  of 
Oil  has  been  removed.  1 1 has  more 
than  three  times  the  strength 
of  Cocoa  mixed  with  Starch,  Arrow- 
root or  Sugar,  and  is  therefore  far 
more  economical,  costing  less  than 
one  cent  a cup.  It  is  delicious, 
nourishing,  strengthening,  easily  di- 
gested and  admirably  adapted  for  in- 
valids as  well  as  for  persons  in  health. 

Sold  by  Grocers  everywhere. 

I.  BAKER  & CO,  Dorchester,  Mass. 

%WtAK«S*e 

BACKACHE 

Weak  and  Painful  Kidneys,  A thins 

Sides,  Back,  and  Chest,  Rhenmatic,  Sciatic,  Sharp, 
and  Muscular  Pains,  relieved  In  one  minute  by 

first  Cuticura  Anti-Fain  Plaster  IS 

only  instantaneous  pain-killing  strengthening  plaster. 
26  cts. ; 8 for  $1.  At  druggists,  or  of  Potter  Drug 
and  Chemical  Co.,  Boston. 


The  Kodak. 


ANYBODY  can  use 
the  Kodak.  The  opera- 
tion of  making  a picture 
consists  simplv  of  press- 
ing a button.  One  Hun- 
dred instantaneous  pict- 
ures are  made  without 
reloading.  No  dark 
room  or  chemicals  are 
Price,  $2.1.00.  necessary.  A division 
of  labor  is  offered,  whereby  all  the  work  of 
finishing  the  pictures  is  done  at  the  factory, 
where  the  camera  can  be  sent  to  be  reloaded. 
The  operator  need  not  learn  anything  about 
photography.  He  can  “ pres*  the  button" — ice 
do  the  rest. 

Send  for  copy  of  Kodak  Primer,  with  sample 
photograph. 

The  Eastman  Dry  Plate  and  Fill  Co, 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


^cirlnKlIcTI. 


Lyons  Novelties  in  Illaok  Armurefl, 
Royal  cm,  ami  Striped  .Mom  represent- 
ing designs  and  qualities  made  expressly  for 
the  Paris  Exposition  to  be  held  this  Spring. 


GOLD  aid  SILVER  BROCADES 


For  Brides’,  Evening,  and  Reception  Costumes. 


LYONS  GRENADINES. 

India,  China,  and  Japan  Silks. 

IJ26S 1128  elicit*  n\ 

<Lc  Ifoki  a 


Jewett’s  New  Water  Filter. 


I 

I 

I? 

=3 

THE  JOHN  C.  JEWETT  MFC.  CO,  Buffalo,  N.K 


FOB  CALIFORNIA. 

The  Chicago  and  North-Western  Railway  offers 
exceptional  inducements  to  all  classes  of  Cali- 
fornia travel. 

First-class  tickets  affording  choice  of  routes, 
good  returning  until  Spring,  and  second-class 
one-way  tickets  are  now  on  sale  at  very  low  rates. 

Fast  vestibuled  trains,  fully  equipped  with 
palace  sleeping  and  dining  cars,  amply  provide 
for  the  comfort  of  tourists,  and  the  welfare  of 
second-class  travellers  is  promoted  by  personally- 
conducted  colonist  excursions,  providing  every 
comfort  en-route,  including  accommodations  in 
free  tourist  sleepers. 

For  full  information  apply  to  any  ticket  agent, 
or  address  E.  P.  Wilson,  General  Passenger  Agent 
C.  & N.-W.  Railway,  Chicago,  111. 


Nearly  all  the  prominent  writers  of  ancient 
and  modern  times  in  the  Old  World  and  the 
New  are  represented  in  the  Catalogue  published 
by  the  Harpers,  and  their  publications  cover 
every  department  of  literature. — Observer,  N.  Y. 

Catalogue  mailed  on  receipt  of  10 
cents.  

HARPER  & BROTHERS,  New  York. 


r,rovEB  6,000,000 

of  the  largest  and  most  rellablebooae.  and  they  use 


ESTABLISHED  1801. 


FOR 


THE  HAIR. 

The  Oldest  and  the 
Best. 

Exquisitely  per- 
fumed. Removes  all  Impurities  from  the  scalp, 
prevents  baldness  and  gray  hair,  and  causes 
the  hair  to  grow  Thick,  Soft,  and  Beautiful. 


BARCLAY  & CO.,  44  Stone  St.,  N.  Y.  City. 


$210; 


a fit-inline  Confederate  Money.  »Uh  Hr 

price,  for  earioiiliet.  coin.,  Indian  Belle,  al 

25e.,po.t  paid.  R.W.  Mercer.  147  Cent.  A r.  Cincinnati,  O. 


HARPER  & BROTHERS 

Have  Just  Published  : 


LATIN  DICTIONARY 
FOR  SCHOOLS. 

A LATIN  DICTIONARY  FOR  SCHOOLS. 
By  Charlton  T.  Lewis,  Ph.D.,  Editor  of 
“Lewis  and  Short’s  Latin  Dictionary.'' 
pp.  xii.,  1192.  Large  8vo,  Cloth,  $5.50; 
Sheep,  $6.00. 

II. 

MODERN  SCIENCE  IN 
BIBLE  LANDS. 

By  Sir  J.  VV.  Dawson. 

MODERN  SCIENCE  IN  BIBLE  LANDS. 
By  Sir  J.  W.  Dawson,  C.M.G.,  LL.D., 
E.R.S.,  E.G.S.,  Etc.  With  Maps  and  Il- 
lustrations. pp.  xvi.,  606.  i2mo.  Cloth, 
$2.00. 

III. 

OUR  ENGLISH. 

By  Professor  Hill  of  Harvard. 

OUR  ENGLISH.  By  Adams  Sherman 
Hill,  Boylston  Professor  of  Rhetoric  and 
Oratory  in  Harvard  University,  pp.  viii., 
246.  i6mo,  Cloth,  $1.00. 

IV. 

THE  GOVERNMENT. 

THE  GOVERNMENT  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES.  By  W.  J.  Cocker,  A. M.  pp. 
x.,  274.  i2mo,  Cloth,  72  cents. 

V. 

BIBLE  CHARACTERS. 
By  Charles  Reade. 

BIBLE  CHARACTERS.  By  Charles 
Reade,  D.C.L.,  Author  of  “It  is  Never 
Too  Late  to  Mend,"  “ A Woman-Hater, " 
“Love  Me  Little,  Love  Me  Long,”  “Peg 
Woffington,”  etc.  pp.  iv.,  106.  i2mo,  Cloth, 
75  cents. 

VI. 

BESANT’S  NOVELS. 
Illustrated  Library  Edition. 

FOR  FAITH  AND  FREEDOM.  A Novel. 
By  Walter  Besant.  Richly  Illustrated, 
pp.  vi.,  384.  i2mo,  Cloth,  $1.25. 

UNIFORM  WITH  THE  ABOVE. 

All  Sorts  and  Conditions  of  Mem 
i2mo,  Cloth,  $1.25. — The  World  Went 
Very  Well  Then.  i2mo,  Cloth,  $1.25. 

VII. 

FARJEON’S  NEW  STORY. 

TOILERS  OF  BABYLON.  A Novel.  By 
B.  L.  Farjeon,  Author  of  " The  Peril  of 
Richard  Pardon,”  “ Great  Porter  Square," 
“ Aunt  Parker,”  etc.  8vo,  Paper  Covers,  40 
cents.  No.  638  in  Harper’s  Franklin  Square 
Library. 

Mr.  Farjeon  preserves  his  charming  style,  and 
works  out  a striking  plot  with  uuusual  ekiiL — i/arf- 
ford  Courant. 


Harper’s 

Franklin  Square  Library. 

New  Issues.  8vo,  Paper  Covers. 


TOILERS  OF  BABYLON.  By  B.  L.  Farjeon...  4a 
THE  WEAKER  VESSEL.  By  D.  Christie  Murray. 

Illustrated  by  George  Du  Maurier 5° 

WHEN  A MAN’S  SINGLE.  By  J.  M.  Barrie...  35 
THE  PERIL  OF  RICHARD  PARDON.  By 

B.  L.  Farjeon.  Illustrated 3° 

FOR  FAITH  AND  FREEDOM.  By  Walter  Be- 

sant.  Illustrated. 

THE  COUNTESS  EVE.  By  J.  H.  Shorthouse  ..  ^5 


HARPER  & BROTHERS,  New  York. 

tw~  The  above  works  are  for  sale  by  aU  booksellers.  0* 
will  be  sent  by  Harper  & Brothers,  postage  pre- 
paid, to  any  part  of  the  United  Stales  or  Canada,  o» 
receipt  of  the  price.  Hakfkk's  Catalogue  lent  t>* 
receipt  of  Ten  Cents  in  stamps. 
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COMFORTING. 

“ Axe  ver  pardin,  boss.  Step  in  an’  get  a bottle  of  Squibs, 
an’  ye’ll  be  all  right — maybe.” 


(Injured  citizen  is  immediately  surrounded  by  an  nnsympathiz- 
iny  public  who  suspect  him  of  being  employed  to  advertise  Squibs.) 


HARPER’S  WEEKLY. 


INFORMATION. 

Doctor.  “ What  did  you  get  by  striking,  my  man  ?’’ 
Striker.  “ Infarmation.” 

Doctor.  “But  I thought  it  was  more  pay  you  wanted.” 
Striker.  “ Sure  ’n  it  was  that,  whin  oi  sthruck,  but  it’s  well 
in  farmed  oi  am  now,  that  the  nixt  toime  oi  sthrike  it  will  be 
whin  oi’m  on  the  perlayce  force.” 
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TICKING. 

“What’s  the  matter,  Uncle  Cephas?  You  seem  to  be  a kind 
o’  narvous.” 

“ Wal’,  IVe  sat  nigh  onto  that  ’ere  clock  a good  many  times, 
but  it’s  the  fust  time  in  my  life  I ever  heerd  it  tick  so  loud.” 
“Yas,  we’ve  jest  had  her  ’iled.” 


Cramps  of  the  Muscles. 

John  I.  Wood,  of  Stratford, 
Ont.,  was  cured  of  cramps  in 
the  legs  by  wearing  Allcock’s 
Porous  Plasters.  Mr.  Wood 
says : 

“ Some  three  months  ago  I was  taken  very 
sick  with  severe  pain  in  the  small  of  my  back 
over  the  kidneys.  The  pain  was  excruciating. 
I applied  an  Allcock’s  Porous  Plaster  over 
the  affected  region  and  had  relief  almost  within 
an  hour.  At  the  same  time,  in  conjunction  with 
this  trouble,  I had  very  great  nervous  disturb- 
ance, affecting  my  legs  with  cramps  so  I could 
scarcely  sleep.  Meeting  with  such  success 
with  my  back  I applied  a plaster  under  the 
knee  on  each  leg,  and  in  three  days  was  com- 
pletely cured,  and  have  never  been  troubled  in 
either  way  since.” 

Beware  of  imitations,  and  do 
not  be  deceived  by  misrepre- 
sentation. Ask  for  ALLCOCK’S, 
and  let  no  explanation  or  solici- 
tation induce  you  to  accept  a 
substitute. 


Beauty 

Skir^  & Scalp 

F^estof^ed 

*bY 

COticVjf^ 

F^/v\^di^s. 


VTOTHING  IS  KNOWN  TO  SCIENCE  AT  ALL 
Is  comparable  to  the  CtrnotraA  Hkmbkif.s  in  their 
marvellous  properties  of  cleansing,  purifying,  and 
beautifying  the  skin,  and  in  curing  torturing,  dis- 
figuring, itching,  scaly,  and  pimply  diseases  of  the 
skin,  scalp,  and  blood,  with  loss  of  hair. 

Cutiour a,  the  great  Skin  Cure,  and  CcTiontA  Soap, 
an  exquisite  Skin  Beautifler,  prepared  from  it,  ex- 
ternally, and  Cutioura  Rttsoi.vr.NT,  the  new  Blood 
Purifier,  internally,  enre  every  form  of  skin  and  blood 
disease,  from  pimples  to  scrofula. 

Sold  everywhere.  Price,  Cptiottra,  80c.;  Rksoi.- 
vp.nt,  $1 ; Soap,  88c.  Prepared  by  the  Pott  in  Dr  to 
ani>  Ch  km  to  At.  Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Send  for  “ How  to  Cure  Skin  Diseases." 


nr  Pimples,  blackheads,  chapped  and  oily  -it* 
4oT  skin  prevented  by  Cvtiouka  Soap.  -mR 


* 


Dnll  Aches,  Pains,  and  Weaknesses  instantly 
relieved  by  the  Cutioura  Anti-Pain  Plaster, 
the  only  pain-killing  plaster.  88c. 


SUNDAY  SCHOOL  CARDS! 

60  cards  all  different  kinds,  for  40  eta. 
“ — y 8«lf-l»ter  PKIhTIMJ  PRESS 


f W.  C.  EVANS,  6 


Sanative  Salts  of  the  highly  renowned  Springs  of  the  German  Health 
Resort,  SODEN  in  the  TAUNUS,  under  the  supervision  and  control 
of  W.  Stoeltzing,  M.D.,  Member  of  the  Royal  Board  of  Health. 


IMS-tiTS  Chronic  Catarrhs  of  lie  Throat,  Laryni,  and  Loop. 

Bv  their  action  the  mucus  is  dissolved,  quiet  and  ease  obtained  ; owing  to  their  rare  ad- 
vantages they  alleviate  an  often  very  trying  cough  and  then  bring  about  the  longed-for  recovery. 
Their  influence  has  been  exceedingly  beneficial  in  cases  of 

the  different  CATARRHS  OF  CONSUMPTIVES, 

the  Chronic  Catarrhs  of  the  STOMACH  and  INTESTINES, 
Constipation,  Hemorrhoids,  Enlargement  of  the  Liver, 
and  other  Abdominal  Complaints 
requiring  a mild,  laxative,  and  stimulating  treatment. 


DIPHTHERIA  can  be  Prevent*d  b? the  use  of  soden  mineral  lozenges, 

• _____ — __ as  it  has  been  demonstrated  that  the  spores  of  the  disease  settle 

only  in  throats  affected  by  WHOOPING  COUGH  is  changed  to  its 

Catarrh ; and  the  tormenting  1 ' 1 mildest  form. 

Singers,  Speakers,  Preachers,  Lawyers,  Teachers,  and  all  whose  vocations  require  con- 
tinued use  of  the  voice  will  experience  gratifying  relief  by  using  these  Pastilles. 


The  most  renowned  Medical  Authorities  recommend  and  prescribe  them. 

At  the  International  Exhibition  at  Brussels  the  SODEN  MINERAL 
PASTILLES  were  awarded  THE  HIGHEST  DISTINCTION,  SILVER 
MEDAL,  by  a jury  of  medical  men. 

For  sale  by  all  Druggists  at  80  cents  a box. 

Sole  Agency  for  the  United  States, 

Soden  Mineral  Springs  Company,  Limited,  18  Cedar  Street,  New  York. 


Wonderful  Periodicals. 

Harper’s  Periodicals  are  something  for  Americans  to  be  grateful  for 
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Douglas,  Sarpy,  Cass,  and  Washington  Counties,  Neb. 
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XFor  1889  is  the  handsomest  and  most  com- 
plete Garden  Guide  ever  published.  It  is 

really  a book  of  140  pages,  size  9 x 11 

inches,  contains  three  colored  plates,  and 
illustrations  of  all  that  is  new,  useful  and 
rare  in  Vegetables,  Flowers, 
Fruits  and  Plants,  with  plain  direc- 
tions “How  to  grow  them,”  by 


This  manual  we  mail  to  any  address  on 
receipt  of  25  cents  (in  stamps).  To  all  so 
remitting  25  cents  for  the  manual,  we  will 
at  the  same  time  send  free  by  mail,  in  addition, 
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Mr.  Hobnky  Hobbs  (who,  from  his  place  in  the  saddle,  has  just  shot  at  a rabbit  that  chanced 
to  cross  his  path,  and  who  immediately  finds  himself  in  the  road,  to  sympathetic  farmer).  “I  say, 
my  good  fellah,  did  you  notice  wheathah  it  was  the  hoss  or  the  gun  that  kicked  7” 
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„ . r a?  . , | Overworked  Business  Men. 

' I The  tax  on  the  nervous  energy  of  the  successful 

1 business  man  of  to-day  is  something  tremendous. 
Not  one  of  these  men  would  think  of  imposing  on 
another  one  quarter  of  the  burden  they  will  cheer- 

S fully  assume  themselves.  Fortunately  in  Heccliam’s 
Pills  medical  science  has  provided  an  agent  that  will 
enable  nature  to  keep  the  supply  of  nervous  energy 
equal  to  the  fearful  demand.  The  first  sign  of  over- 
work shows  itself  in  a weak  stomach  and  a disordered 
liver;  Beccliani’s  Pills  act  like  magic  on  these 
— v.^rprV  STY  two  organs,  restoring  the  one  almost  immediately  to  a 
ill’  IT  A W r robust  condition,  and  regulating  and  purifying  the  other 
I i 11  ];  \ • */*  instantlY-  They  cost  but  25c.,  but  are  worth  “ a guinea 

. Beecham’s  Pills  are  now  being  introduced  into  the  United  States  through 
I their  agents,  Messrs.  B.  F.  Allkn  & Co.,  365  & 367  Canal  Street,  N.  V., 
W | JCLlCLl  who,  if  your  druggist  does  not  keep  them,  will  mail  you  a sample  box  on 
-4-  receipt  of  25  cents. 
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V.  L.  DOLCLAS,  IIKOt KTON,  HI  ASS. 
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For  months  I suffered  from 
a very  severe  cold  in  head. 
Fly’s  Cream  Balm  has  worked 
dike  magic  in  its  cure  after 
one  week's  use.  I feel  grate- 
ful for  what  it  has  done  for 
me.  Samuel  J.  Harris 
( Wholesale  Grocer  ),  119 

{Front  St.,  Nete  York. 
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lustrated Circular  to 
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185  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago,  111. 
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C.  F.  Gcntiikb,  212  State  St,  Chicago. 
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it  amuses."— Boston  Conrjregationalist. 


HARPER’S  YOUNG  PEOPLE, 

An  Ii.i.itstu*tkd  Wkkklt  for  Boys  and  Girls. 

The  number  for  February  1 9th  contain*  Ike  fir*t  part  of 
“ Coot* , the  Story  of  a Day'*  Ducking ,”  by  John  Francis  Adams, 
with  an  illustration  by  H.  F.  Farny  ; the  ninth  instalment  of  “ Cap- 
tain Tolly,"  by  Sophik  Swktt,  illustrated  by  Rosina  Emmkt  Shkr- 
wood  ; and  a pretty  little  story  called  “ Edna  with  the  Red  Cloak." 

GEORGE  WASHINGTON’S  SCHOOL-DAYS, 

BY  WILLIAM  F.  CARNE, 

contains  some  very  curious  extracts  from  note-books  in  Washing- 
ton’s own  handwriting , which  seem  to  hare  been  overlooked  by  hi* 
biographers.  The  article  will  be  concluded  in  the  following  number. 

The  current  issue  contains  also  “ The  Painter  Rubens  and  hi * 
Children,"  with  two  engraving*  ; “ Boyhood  in  Other  Lands,"  by 
Agnes  Carr  Sage  ; and  a humorous  poem  by  Harriet  Prescott 
Spoeford. 

llAUPKit’s  Young  Pkopi.k,  $2  00  pick  Year. 

A specimen  copy  sent  on  application. 
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their  want  of  faith  in  those  who  were  guilty  of 
the  shame  and  scandal  which  he  denounced.  With 
all  his  causticity  of  censure,  no  Republican  has 
more  regretted  than  Senator  Hoar  the  defection  of 
the  mugwumps  as  a kind  of  wrong  to  a great  cause. 
But  should  his  views,  instead  of  the  old  shame  and 
scandal  which  he  describes,  prevail  in  the  Republican 
administration,  he  will  find  no  more  constant  coad- 
jutors than  the  mugwumps. 

Mr.  Foulke,  the  late  president  of  the  Indiana  Re- 
form Association,  who  warmly  supported  General 
Harrison,  states  clearly  and  strongly  in  his  late 
address  the  logical  Republican  position  under  the 
pledges  of  the  Republican  platform,  and  points  out 
the  fact  that  reform  in  the  civil  service  is  an  execu- 
tive reform  devolving  upon  the  President.  We  have 
already  said  that  every  President  must  decide  for 
himself  what  his  party  really  desires.  President 
Harrison’s  course  will  show  whether  upon  this  sub- 
ject the  Republicanism  of  Messrs.  Hoar,  Hawley, 
and  Lodge  is  his  own.  If  such  should  prove  to  be 
the  fact,  he  too  would  find  the  most  earnest  support 
from  those  whose  votes  for  other  reasons  were  cast 
against  him.  As  Senator  Hoar  truly  remarked,  it  is 
an  administrative  reform,  and  consequently  it  is  use- 
less for  either  party  to  taunt  the  other  with  its  short- 
comings in  a direction  in  which  both  parties  should 
advance  willingly. 
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number  of  Harper's  Weekly. 


ADMINISTRATIVE  REFORM. 

IT  is  a curious  and  interesting  fact  that  the  question 
of  reform  in  the  civil  service,  which  was  alleged 
to  have  been  finally  disposed  of  by  the  Presidential 
election,  has  been  the  one  question  of  public  interest 
which  has  been  generally  discussed  since  the  event 
of  the  election  was  known.  The  subject  was  never 
of  more  general  interest  than  at  this  moment,  and, 
like  all  great  reforms,  it  is  streng’thened  by  the  char- 
acter and  methods  of  its  opponents.  The  debate  i n 
the  House  has  been  followed  by  a much  longer  debate 
in  the  Senate  upon  a motion  to  add  one  or  two  clerks 
to  the  force  of  the  Commission.  The  inclusion  of 
the  railway  postal  service  within  the  classified  sys- 
tem has  been  followed  by  the  peremptory  removal  of 
Mr.  Edgerton,  the  chairman  of  the  Commission, 
who  by  a grotesque  fate  is  one  of  the  most  scornful 
sceptics  and  foes  of  reform.  The  circumstances  of 
the  removal  are  to  be  regretted.  Mr.  Edgerton’s 
total  want  of  faith  or  interest  in  the  reform  which  he 
was  appointed  to  superintend  and  enforce  has  been 
long  familiar.  He  has  never  sought  to  conceal  it, 
and  it  has  been  a scandal.  He  should  have  been  re- 
moved long  ago.  But  his  removal  on  the  eve  of  the 
inauguration  of  the  new  President,  and  the  appoint- 
ment of  a successor  who,  if  confirmed,  would  proba- 
bly remain  as  the  Democratic  member  of  the  Com- 
mission, suggests  that  the  purpose  may  have  been 
provision  for  Mr.  Thompson  as  well  as  the  interests 
of  reform.  There  is  this,  however,  to  be  said,  that  as 
the  law  requires  that  all  the  members  of  the  Com- 
mission should  not  be  of  the  same  party,  the  selection 
of  Mr.  Thompson  by  President  Cleveland  saves  his 
successor  the  difficult  task  of  choosing  a Democrat, 
and  secures  a Commissioner  who  has  shown  a sincere 
interest  in  the  reform. 

Besides  these  incidents,  however,  the  debates  in  the 
House  and  the  Senate  have  revealed  the  interesting 
fact  that  there  is  a strong  and  resolute  Republican 
conviction  upon  the  subject  upon  which  President 
Harrison,  if  he  be  so  disposed,  can  safely  depend. 
The  speeches  of  Mr.  Cabot  Lodge  and  other  Repub- 
licans in  the  House,  and  of  Sen  a to  re  Hoar  and  Haw- 
ley in  the  Senate,  were  very  significant.  The  last 
defence  of  the  abuse  of  partisan  patronage  which  re- 
form had  to  carry  was  what  in  military  phrase  is 
called  the  firing  line,  that  is  to  say,  the  active  party 
leaders  in  public  life.  The  three  gentlemen  whom 
we  have  mentioned  are  among  the  representative 
leaders  of  the  best  Republican  sentiment  upon  this 
subject,  and  they  are  not  men  who  are  likely  to  aban- 
don their  position  at  the  command  of  such  other 
leaders  as  Messrs.  Ingalls,  Plumb,  Quay,  Dudley, 
and  Platt.  In  the  debate  in  the  Senate,  Mr.  Alli- 
son, we  are  sorry  to  say,  turned  a cold  shoulder  to 
the  reform.  But  Senator  Hawley  read  the  resolu- 
tion of  the  Republican  platform,  which  is  a deliberate 
and  solemn  pledge,  and  he  advised  young  statesmen 
to  count  upon  Republican  fidelity  to  the  pledge.  Sen- 
ator Hoar,  an  old  and  constant  friend  of  reform  who 
lias  the  entire  courage  of  his  opinions,  like  Senator 
Sumner,  whose  seat  he  fills,  declared  his  satisfaction 
that  President  Cleveland  by  including  the  postal 
railway  service  had  extended  the  area  of  the  reformed 
system ; denounced  the  scandal  and  shame  of  Repub- 
lican partisan  abuse  of  patronage,  which  had  become 
intolerable,  he  said,  to  the  Republican  majority  in 
liis  State;  declared  his  belief  that  the  reformed  sys- 
tem should  embrace  the  entire  non-political  public 
service;  and,  with  the  same  sincerity  of  conviction, 
sharply  but  amusingly  scored  the  mugwumps  for 
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THE  NEW  YORK  CUSTOM-HOUSE. 

The  Byrne  report  upon  frauds  in  the  New  York 
Appraiser’s  office  lias  been  laid  before  the  Senate,  and 
copies  have  been  at  last  seen  elsewhere.  It  is  upon 
the  authority  of  this  report  that  extensive  removals 
have  been  made,  the  characters  of  public  officers  hith- 
erto unsuspected  have  been  questioned,  and  a vast 
system  of  frauds  has  been  alleged.  The  New  York 
Times,  a journal  very  friendly  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  has  expressed  its  views  upon  the  report, 
and  of  the  action  based  upon  it,  in  an  article  which 
is  a model  of  moderation  and  candor  and  of  news- 
paper discussion.  It  concludes  that  as  a basis  of 
charges  of  sugar  frauds  at  the  Custom-house,  the  re- 
port is  simply  worthless;  that  the  most  which  can  be 
said  of  it  is  that  it  presents  statements  which  may 
call  for  proper  investigation  ; and  that  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  by  resting  his  action  upon  it  has  ex- 
posed himself  to  the  risk  of  doing  irreparable  wrong 
to  gentlemen  both  in  and  out  of  the  public  service, 
and  a cruel  injustice  to  the  business  men  of  New 
York.  The  injury  done  to  the  good  name  of  many 
public  officers  upon  such  a basis  as  Byrne's  report 
of  an  inquiry  conducted  under  the  most  suspicious 
conditions  is  largely  irreparable.  But  the  charges 
against  the  honesty  of  the  public  service  at  this  port 
ought  not  to  remain  unnoticed. 

If  there  have  been  frauds  to  the  amount  of  some 
millions  of  dollars  in  the  appraising  of  sugars,  some- 
body is  guilty,  and  somebody  should  lie  publicly  and 
plainly  made  to  answer  for  his  guilt.  There  has 
been,  indeed,  so  much  scandal  stimulated,  so  much 
suspicion  and  accusation  and  allegation  sown  broad- 
cast in  the  public  mind,  so  much  loss  asserted,  and 
confidence  in  the  customs  administration  here  has 
been  so  deeply  shaken,  that  there  should  now  lie  a 
thorough  and  trustworthy  examination  by  compe- 
tent persons  of  character,  whose  statements  and  con- 
clusions would  command  universal  confidence  and 
respect.  If  the  New  York  Custom-house  is  “rotten 
through  and  through,”  let  facts  be  submitted  to  a 
candid  world.  President  Harrison  could  do  no  bet 
ter  service  than  to  order  such  an  investigation.  A 
clean  sweep  of  every  officer  and  employe  in  the  Cus- 
tom-house would  not  remove  the  stigma,  because 
that  would  be  in  itself  obviously  an  injustice.  What 
is  wanted  is  light.  Experience  is  the  best  teach- 
er, and  undoubtedly,  without  assuming  dishonesty, 
methods  of  customs  administration  may  be  constant- 
ly improved,  and  this  is  especially  true  of  the  under- 
valuation of  imports,  if  wise  reforms  of  administra- 
tion should  be  re-enforced  by  legislation  such  as  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate  sub-committee  on  Finance.  It 
is,  of  course,  a question  whether  losses  can  ever  be 
prevented  under  an  ad  valorem  method  of  assessment, 
with  high  rates.  The  United  States,  we  believe,  is 
the  only  great  nation  which  adheres  largely  to  ad 
valorem  rates.  It  may  be  true  that  specific  rates 
operate  unequally  and  conceal  the  amount  of  protec- 
tion, but  they  cau  be  administered  uniformly  and 
honestly,  which  is  impossible  with  ad  valorem  rates. 
The  whole  customs  system  in  its  methods  and  rates  re- 
quires frequent  and  careful  revision,  and  there  can  be 
no  better  time  for  a complete  inquiry  into  its  actual 
condition  than  such  as  now  presents  itself,  when  mis- 
conduct involving  great  losses  of  public  revenue  is 
alleged  at  the  chief  custom-house  in  the  country. 

An  interesting  and  timely  publication  in  connec- 
tion with  the  subject  is  that  of  the  employes  of  the 
Naval  Office,  which  this  year  completes  its  centenary. 
It  contains  a brief  history  of  the  origin  and  business 
of  the  office;  its  present  organization  and  distribution 
of  duties;  the  official  regulations,  which  are  of  the 
soundest  business  character,  and  which  are  strictly 
and  effectively  enforced  by  the  present  Naval  Officer; 
aud  a complete  roster  of  the  office,  showing  how 


faithfully  the  reformed  system  has  been  observed  in 
appointments.  Of  the  total  of  102  employes,  all  but 
25  have  been  appointed  under  the  rules,  and  the  ex 
ceptions  are  the  experienced  officers  who  were  ap- 
pointed before  there  were  any  such  rules.  The  Naval 
Office  as  administered  under  the  reformed  system 
challenges  investigation.  For  every  reason  such  an 
investigation  has  been  made  desirable  by  the  trans- 
actions in  the  Appraiser's  office,  aud  as  the  practical 
result  of  the  election  is  the  maintenance  of  a high 
protective  system,  and  as  the  friends  of  protection  do 
not  deny  the  opportunities  for  illicit  transactions 
which  any  custom-house  system  must  offer,  they  may 
wisely  seek  in  the  interest  of  protection  itself  to  sat- 
isfy the  public  mind  that  the  methods  of  administra- 
tion of  the  customs  laws  at  the  chief  custom-house 
are  made  as  efficient  and  are  as  carefully  guarded  as 
possible.  Such  an  investigation,  conducted  by  au 
administration  which  should  be  believed  to  intern! 
reform  in  the  sense  advocated  by  eminent  Republi 
can  leaders,  could  not  fail  to  be  of  the  highest  value 
to  the  public  service,  and  to  the  party  which  should 
conduct  it  in  a manner  different  from  that  of  Hr. 
Byrne. 


LINCOLN’S  BIRTHDAY. 

The  celebration  of  Lincoln’s  birthday  was  never 
so  general  as  this  year,  and  it  is  evident  that  if  not 
made  legally  a national  holiday,  it  will  be  hereafter 
none  the  less  generally  and  sincerely  observed.  Gen- 
eral Porter  in  his  speech  happily'  pointed  out  how 
essentially  Lincoln  was  a man  of  the  people.  But 
lie  was  a representative  of  their  best  instincts  and 
their  nobler  qualities.  His  Americanism  in  the  true 
sense  was  shown  by  the  manner  in  which,  although 
a lawyer  of  conservative  habit  and  of  no  radical 
enthusiasm,  as  the  word  is  generally  understood,  he 
always  held  fast  as  a practical  axiom  of  government 
and  a fundamental  rule  of  government  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  They 
were  not  to  his  mind,  as  to  another  great  lawyer- 
Rufus  Choate—  “ glittering  generalities”;  they  were 
truths  to  be  recognized  in  political  conduct. 

No  man  was  more  sociable  than  Lincoln,  and  Mr. 
Isaiah  Arnold,  in  his  reminiscences  of  the  Illinois 
bar  of  the  last  generation,  tells  many  an  anecdote  of 
his  humor  and  fun..  His  kuack  at  concentrating 
wisdom  in  a jest.  Emerson  compared  to  the  shrewd- 
ness of  Avsop,  while  the  tact  with  which  this  faculty 
is  always  allied  was  in  Lincoln  a consummate  skill 
in  statesmanship.  This  is  shown  constantly  in  Hays 
and  Nicolay  s Life  of  Lincoln.  If  all  the  circum- 
stances are  considered,  there  are  no  passages  in  the 
history  of  state  craft  which  reveal  more  remarkable 
knowledge  of  human  nature  and  the  highest  skill  in 
the  conduct  both  of  men  and  affairs  than  the  corre- 
spondence between  Lincoln  and  Seward  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  war,  when  Mr.  Seward  sincerely  felt 
it  necessary  to  put  the  President  in  commission;  and 
again  in  Lincoln’s  modification  of  some  of  Secretary 
Seward's  foreign  despatches;  and  once  more  iu  bis 
adjustment  of  the  difficulty’  arising  from  the  request 
of  the  Republican  Senators  during  the  war  that  Mr. 
Seward  should  be  dismissed  from  the  cabinet.  The 
sagacity  evinced  by  Mr.  Lincoln  in  these  transac 
tions  and  many  more  was  of  the  very  highest  It 
was  not  Machiavellian,  it  was  Lincolnian;  that  is  to 
say,  it  was  the  masterly  wisdom  and  skill  of  a per- 
fectly’ simple,  honest,  and  patriotic  man.  It  is  per- 
haps as  true  of  Lincoln  as  of  Washington  that  he 
said  and  did  nothing  in  the  tremendous  exigencies  of 
his  time  that  his  countrymen  would  now  regret  or 
change,  and  it  is  as  hard  to  think  of  the  civil  war 
without  Lincoln  as  of  the  Revolution  without  Wash- 
ington. In  the  great  qualities  of  speech  for  an  oc- 
casion of  the  deepest  significance  the  address  at  Get- 
tysburg is  unsurpassed  by  the  words  of  anyr  orator  at 
any  time,  and  the  pathetic  grandeur  of  the  inaugural 
address  of  lSt»5  lingers  in  the  memory  like  the  ma- 
jestic music  of  Isaiah. 

But  with  all  his  sociability  and  marvellous  genius 
for  public  affairs  at  one  of  the  most  important  epochs 
in  history.  Lincoln  had  the  sadness  and  solitariness 
of  all  great  souls.  He  touched  his  companions  on 
every’  side  with  tender  sympathy  and  subtle  humor. 
He  put  his  arms  around  them  and  smiled  and  jested, 
but  he  walked  the  path  of  duty  alone.  His  inde- 
pendence and  his  moral  courage  were  not  conscious 
and  proud  and  defiant.  No  man  pricked  so  deftly 
the  bubble  of  false  pride,  and  personally  he  assumed 
absolutely’  nothing.  But  in  the  great  moments  of 
life,  after  hearing  patiently  all  counsels,  he  followed 
his  own.  No  incident  in  his  life,  so  rich  in  memo- 
rable incidents,  is  more  significant,  and  as  an  example 
and  encouragement  more  inspiring,  than  his  course 
when  he  was  a candidate  for  the  nomination  to  the 
Senate  in  the  Illinois  Legislature.  He  called  a few 
chosen  friends  to  hear  the  speech  that  he  proposed  to 
make,  in  which  occurs  the  passage  alluding  to  the 
Union  and  slavery — “ A house  divided  against  itself 
cannot  stand.”  His  friends,  amazed  and  alarmed  at 
the  probable  interpretation  of  such  a remark,  advised 
unanimously’  and  earnestly  against  it,  as.  under  thecir- 
cuinstances,  a foolish  throwing  away  of  his  chances. 
Lincoln  heard  them  quietly,  aud  with  that  grave, 
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wistful  look  which  those  who  knew  him  can  well 
recall,  and  in  the  evening  he  delivered  the  speech 
without  modifying  the  phrase.  A man  so  true  to 
himself  could  not,  of  course,  be  false  to  any  man. 
No  man’s  life  can  be  read  with  greater  satisfaction. 
To  call  him  one  of  Plutarch's  men  is  perhaps  to  in- 
vest him  with  an  aspect  a little  strange.  His  hero- 
ism was  a moral  quality,  but  its  form  was  not  “clas- 
sic." Human  qualities  in  Attica  or  in  Illinois  are  in- 
deed essentially  the  same,  but  the  stamp,  the  glamour, 
differs.  In  a high  sense  Lowell’s  phrase  is  true  of 
Lincoln—  “ The  first  American."  It  is  our  happiness 
that  we  cannot  forget  him,  and  that  as  we  must  needs 
look  at  him,  we  must  look  up  to  see  him.  and  that 
whoever  would  be  such  an  American  as  Lincoln 
must  go  up  higher. 


TEMPERANCE  LEGISLATION. 

It  is  pretty  clear  that  there  will  be  no  temperance  legis- 
lation in  New  York  this  winter,  notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  the  Republicans  made  high  license  the  campaign  cry 
under  which  they  .secured  control  of  the  Legislature.  The 
bill  of  the  Excise  Commission,  although,  as  we  pointed  out, 
a compromise,  as  indeed  any  bill  must  he,  did  promise  to 
restrain  the  traffic,  and  therefore  as  a practical  scheme, 
although  quite  below  the  manifesto  of  the  campaign,  it 
might  have  been  wisely  made  the  measure  upon  which  all 
temperance  legislators  would  unite. 

But  the  introduction  of  another  Republican  bill,  and  the 
opposition  to  the  Commission’s  bill  of  the  body  called  anti- 
saloon Republicans,  have  by  common  consent  killed  tho Com- 
mission bill,  and  with  it  the  chance  of  high  license  legisla- 
tion this  year.  In  the  public  interest  this  is  to  be  regret- 
ted, and  it  seems  to  he  a Republican  blunder.  Wo  doubt 
whether  the  Governor  would  have  signed  the  bill.  But 
when  it  became  clear  that  it  was  favored  by  men  like  Dr. 
CnosBY,  and  by  the  committee  which  drew  the  vetoed  hill 
of  last  year,  the  fact  that  it  was  not  so  high  a license  hill 
as  could  be  wished  was  not  a reasou  for  preventing  its  pas- 
sage. The  opposition  is  a party  blunder,  because  it  tends 
to  confirm  the  suspicion,  which  is  very  strong  with  earnest 
temperance  men,  that  the  Republicans  are  only  fooling  with 
the  subject. 

To  this  feeling  it  is  useless  to  reply  that  restrictive  liquor 
legislation  is  Republican  legislation,  because  the  New  York 
temperance  voter  who  supported  the  Republican  ticket  last 
November  as  the  best  praet  ieal  way  to  secure  some  progress 
in  the  cause  sees  precisely  what  everybody  else  sees,  that 
the  passage  of  a moderate  measure,  proposed  by  a Commis- 
sion upon  which  there,  were  five  Republicans  and  only  two 
Democrats,  has  been  defeated  by  Republicans.  That  is  the 
one  fact  which  will  he  seen  and  remembered, and  the  in- 
genuity which  points  out  defects  in  the  bill  when  tested 
by  an  absolute  standard  will  be  forgotten.  It  is  another 
of  the  instances  in  which  the  politicians  of  a party  overbear 
the  wish  of  the  party.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  dis- 
tinctive Republican  sentiment  is  favorable  to  restriction 
of  the  liquor  traffic,  hut  there  is  no  doubt  also  that  this 
sentiment  is  constantly  baffled  by  Republican  politicians 
who  fear  to  alienate  the  liquor  vote.  Dr.  Crosby  states  the 
common  feeling  in  saying  that,  the  bill  which  lias  countered 
the  Commission  bill  was  introduced  “ purely  for  political 
purposes,  and  was  not  intended  for  the  benefit  of  the 
public.”  

GENERAL  SHERMAN  AND  CONFEDERATE 
SOLDIERS. 

General  Sherman  has  written  a letter  in  regard  to  the 
proposal  to  ask  subscriptions  in  New  York  and  elsewhere 
for  a home  in  Austin,  Texas,  for  disabled  Confederate  sol- 
diers. The  General  says  truly  that  there  is  no  question  of 
the  impartial  generosity  of  the  city  of  New  York.  But  of 
course  Austin  is  far  away,  and  explanations  and  details 
and  guarantees  would  he  properly  demanded,  which  he  sug- 
gests the  agent  of  the  enterprise  to  provide.  He  adds  that 
lie  would  prefer  another  method  to  relieve  “the  Confeder- 
ate soldier  made  prematurely  old  by  the  vicissitudes  of  a 
war  he  could  not  prevent,”  hut  that  any  means  of  aiding 
them  receives  his  sympathy  and  good  wishes. 

He  said  further,  in  an  interview,  that  the  homes  provided 
for  the  Union  soldiers  should  he  opened  also  to  the  Confed- 
erates, aud  the  word  “Union”  should  he  blotted  from  the 
statutes  so  far  as  they  apply  to  the  homes,  so  that  the 
bonies  should  he  open  to  all  soldiers.  To  this  the  agent 
objected  that,  the  government  could  hardly  pension  or  pro- 
vide for  those  who  fought  against  it.  But  General  Sher- 
max’s  remark  was  in  the  spirit  of  Sumner’s  proposition  to 
strike  from  the  flags  the  names  of  victories  over  fellow- 
citizens.  It  was  in  this  spirit  that  General  Grant  con- 
stantly spoke  upon  the  subject,  aud  General  Sherman’s 
words  add  fresh  lustre  to  his  fame.  There  need  he  no  fear 
that  the  significance  of  the  war  will  be  forgotten,  or  that 
the  meaning  of  such  generosity  will  he  misconstrued.  It 
is  the  soldiers  upon  both  sides  who  have  been  first  iu  mag- 
nanimous treatment  of  the  memories  of  the  war. 


A SCANDALOUS  CEILING. 


There  is  a pretty  large  scandal  connected  with  the  ceil- 
ing of  t he  Assembly  Chamber  at  Albany.  A new  ceiling  was 
ordered  last  year  to  he  put  tip  under  the  supervision  of  a 
committee  of  conspicuous  gentlemen,  and  a ceiling  has  been 
completed.  But  the  statistics  and  details  of  the  work 
which  have  been  published  reveal  apparently  an  enormous 
job,  which,  without  clear  explanation,  will  dangerously  dis- 
credit the  members  of  the  committee.  The  figures  which 
have  been  published  without  contradiction  are  in  their 
way  its  extraordinary  as  the  exposures  of  some  of  the  jobs 
of  the  Tweed  Ring. 

The  CapiNd  at  Albany  is  the  crowning  illustration  of  the 
unpleasant  fact,  which  Mr.  Bryce  probably  does  not  con- 
sider to  be  peculiar  to  the  American  commonwealths, that 


a public  work  is  often  or 
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enterprise  is  proposed  to  be  undertaken  by  public  authority 
for  the  public  benefit  which  is  not  at  once  regarded  as  cer- 
tain to  he  a disgraceful  job.  When  a Capitol  was  proposed 
twenty  years  ago  to  be  erected  at  au  expense  of  £4,000,000, 
the  scheme  was  regarded  with  bated  breath  as  almost  im- 
perially extravagant.  The  Capitol  has  already  cost,  we 
believe,  nearly  £18,000,000,  and  it  is  not  yet  completed. 

If  now  to  the  great  job  subsidiary  jobs  are  to  be  added, 
growing  out  of  previous  jobbery,  the  New  York  Capitol  will 
be  a monument  of  much  more  than  the  liberal  public  spirit 
of  the  State.  Like  the  New  York  Court-house,  it  w ill  re- 
mind the  spectator  that  the  shrewdest  people  under  the 
sun  can  scarcely  hope  to  pnt  up  an  honest  public  building. 
Yet  we  believe  this  fact,  impossible  in  New  York,  has  been 
achieved  in  Indiana. 


THE  THREATENED  PARKS. 

As  there  is  nothing  more  desirable  to  secure  fora  rapidly 
grow  ing  city  than  frequent  parks,  the  Ives  bill,  which  em- 
powers the  Park  Department  to  sell  at  its  pleasure  any  part 
of  the  land  designated  for  the  new  parks,  is  a very  serious 
blow'  at  the  city.  The  object  is  to  sell  building  lots,  aud 
the  consequence  will  be  the  reduction  of  the  park  area  and 
an  enormous  stimulation  of  speculation,  by  which  the  city 
will  be  deprived  of  the  benefit  which  it  was  the  object  of 
the  parks  to  secure. 

The  new  parks  are  part  of  a vast  scheme  of  public  im- 
provement for  the  health  and  the  beauty  of  the  city.  No 
such  improvement  can  he  carried  out  without,  offering  enor- 
mous opportunities  of  private  and  associated  profit,  if  only 
the  scheme  can  be  diverted  in  any  degree  front  its  public 
purpose.  There  is  au  immense  cleverness  always  on  tho 
alert  iu  New  York  to  turn  public  opportunities  to  its  own 
advantage.  Nothing  is  more  certain  than  the  persistence 
and  ingenuity  of  its  schemes.  Nothing  is  more  necessary, 
if  those  schemes  are  to  he  baffled,  than  equal  tenacity  and 
sagacity  iu  opposing  them.  The  advantages  and  in  a high 
sense  the  necessity  for  a population  like  that  of  New  York 
of  all  the  breathing  space  and  all  the  ground  for  recreation 
that  can  ho  secured  are  undeniable.  They  tire  axioms. 

But  the  authorities  are  empowered  by  the  Ives  hill  “ to 
sell  so  much  of  the  land  as  may  he  considered  to  he  unne- 
cessary or  undesirable  for  park  purposes."  They  may  sell 
what  they  choose.  This  is  au  enormous  pow  er.  There  is 
no  oecasiou  for  reflecting  upon  the  authorities  to  whom  the 
power  is  given,  hut,  it  is  obvious  that  the  better  way  is  to 
devote  all  the  land  to  the  public  purposes  for  which  it  was 
designed.  If  such  is  not  seen  to  be  the  public  sentiment, 
however,  the  bill  will  probably  pass  the  Legislature  upon 
the  ground  that  there  is  no  objection.  But  there  are  As- 
semblymen from  the  city  from  whom  a protest  in  behalf  of 
the  intelligent  view  of  the  subject  may  he  fairly  expected. 


GLIMPSE  OF  A FREE  LIBRARY. 

Mr.  Sidney  S.  Rider,  who  issues  monthly  in  Providence 
a little  sheet  called  Book  Note* i,  in  which  he  gossips  at  his 
pleasure  of  books  and  other  things,  describes  a recent 
pleasant  visit  to  the  Free  Library  in  Pawtucket,  a flourish- 
ing manufacturing  town  near  Providence.  The  visit,  he 
says,  was  an  object-lesson.  It  was  in  the  evening,  and  in 
a room  bright  with  electric-lights  and  warm  sat  some  fifty 
hoys  poring  over  the  London  Graphic  and  Illustrated  News 
and  Harper’s  Weekly,  while  at  other  tables  men  were 
reading  magazines,  and  women  and  girls  at  their  own 
tables  were  engaged  iu  the  saute  way. 

At  the  extreme  end  of  the  room  were  the  bookshelves 
of  ten  thousand  volumes,  along  which  boys  ranged  at  will, 
taking  down  books  at  their  pleasure.  To  Mr.  Rider’s  sur- 
prised question  whether  such  freedom  could  be  safely  per- 
mitted, the  librarian  replied  that  nothing  was  ever  serious- 
ly displaced,  while  the  theft  or  mutilation  of  books  was 
almost  unknown.  A hoy  brought  up  a hook  to  be  entered ; 
it  was  a bound  volume  of  the  Century.  Another  followed 
with  Stanley's  Through  the  Dark  Continent.  One  boy  had 
the  Iliad  iti  Pope’s  translation  ; the  next,  a volume  of  Ban- 
croft's history,  and  when  Mr.  Rider  asked  if  ho  worked 
in  the  mill,  he  answered,  “ Yes,  in  the  Dexter  Yarn  Mill.” 
The  boys  were  not  selected ; they  were  noted  as  they  came. 

Upon  a little  inquiry  it  appeared  that  the  hoys  when 
they  tirst  came  had  the  boy’s  taste  for  dime  novels  aud  mis- 
chief; but  a little  frank,  firm,  good-natured  talk  from  the 
director  and  the  librarian,  a sensible  man  aud  woman,  had 
worked  the  wonder,  which  Miss  Burt  in  the  school  at  Chi- 
cago had  also  wrought,  and  taught  the  boys  and  girls  to 
prefer  the  better  book,  Robinson  Crusoe , the  Swiss  Family 
Robinson,  and  their  kind  are  as  entertaining  to  the  hoy,  if 
he  were  hut  made  to  know  it,  as  Blue  Skin  and  Black  Bess 
and  Sixteen-string  Jack.  Mr.  Rider  says  truly  that  the  Free 
Library  mill  boys  of  to-day  will  be  the  real  strength  of 
Pawtucket  to-morrow,  and  he  exhorts  every  village  iu 
Rhode  Island  to  consider  Pawtucket,  and  then  go  and  do 
likewise,  “ for  no  town’s  money  can  he  so  well  expended.” 
That  is  a truth  which  may  be  profitably  meditated  in 
larger  States  than  Rhode  Island. 


THE  NEW  YORK  SUPERINTENDENT  OF 
PUBLIC  INSTRUCTION. 

The  State  of  New  York  is  to  he  congratulated  npon  the 
re-election  of  Mr.  Andrew'  S.  Draper  as  Superintendent 
of  Public  Instruction  by  the  unanimous  renomination  of 
the  Republican  majority  in  the  Legislature.  We  have  Itad 
frequent  occasion  to  speak  of  the  great  intelligence,  ear- 
nestness, and  public  spirit  with  which  Mr.  Draper  has  dis- 
charged the  duties  of  his  office,  of  whose  dignity  and  im- 
portance he  has  a just  conception  ; and  he  has  a profound 
interest  in  the  subject  of  popular  education.  Indeed  there 
is  uo  office  in  the  State  which  offers  to  the  right  man  an 
ampler  field  of  beneficent  public  service,  and  Mr.  Draper’s 
force,  candor,  and  executive  ability,  his  clear  comprehen- 
sion aud  his  admirable  faculty  of  lucid  exposition,  make  him 
the  right  man.  It  is  a great  satisfaction  as  well  as  a great 
benefit  when  an  office  so  influential  is  so  wisely  and  effec- 
tively administered. 


THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE. 

Tiie  creation  of  a new  national  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture and  the  nomination  of  au  eighth  member  of  the  cabi- 
net is  au  important  event.  The  existence  of  a burean  with 
a Commissioner  forecast  both  the  Department  and  the  Sec- 
retary, although  the  precise  limit  of  the  new  charge  is  not 
detiued.  Popularly  the  bureau  has  been  regarded  hitherto 
as  chiefly  au  agency  for  the  distribution  of  seed  and  agri- 
cultural information,  nnd  to  he  justified  upon  the  same  gen- 
eral ground  with  the  “ parcels-express”  function  of  the  Post- 
office.  The  exact  value  of  the  service  of  the  burean  it  would 
be  probably  not  easy  to  define. 

The  selection  of  the  existing  Commissioner  for  the  brief 
houor  of  the  new  Secretaryship  during  the  few  remaining 
days  of  the  administration  was  a testimony  to  his  faithful 
and  intelligent  service,  which  is  admitted  on  all  sides.  The 
tenure  will  be  very  brief,  aud  the  new  office  puts  another 
high  political  prize  into  the  hands  of  the  new  President. 
The  first  annual  report  of  the  second  Secretary,  who  mnst 
practically  organize  the  new  Department,  will  naturally 
contain  a statement  of  the  scope  and  character  of  its  work. 
For  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  country  is  not  yet  aware  why 
tjie  useful  functions  of  a bureau  require  tho  dignity  of  a 
department  organization. 


PERSONAL. 

A plkasant  custom  is  observed  by  the  son  and  daughter  of 
Mr.  D.  0.  Mills,  who  has  lived  alone  at  his  house  in  this  eity  much 
of  the  time  since  the  death  of  his  wife.  The  son,  Mr.  Ogden  Mills, 
entertains  his  father  at  dinner  on  one  evening,  the  next  evening 
Mr.  Mills  is  the  guest  of  his  daughter,  Mrs.  Whitllaw  Reid,  at 
her  home,  and  on  the  third  evening  he  is  the  entertainer  of  his 
children,  the  rotation  being  so  observed  that  the  father  never  dines 
alone. 

— The  alumni  of  Williams  College  have  raised  $73,000  for  a 
monument  to  the  late  Dr.  Mark  Hopkins,  for  so  many  years  pre- 
sident of  the  college.  The  monument  is  to  take  the  shape  of  a 
building  at  Williams,  and  it  is  suggested  that  the  sum  he  increased 
to  £100,1)00,  and  the  building  be  made  of  stone,  as  typical  of  the 
sturdy  character  of  the  gram!  old  teacher  and  theologian. 

— Frank  Shannon,  of  Philadelphia,  has  been  given  a gold  medal 
bv  the  woman’s  branch  of  the  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruel- 
ty to  Animals,  for  thrusting  his  arm  down  a hyena’s  throat  and 
extracting  a bone  that  was  choking  the  animal  to  death,  in  the 
Quaker  City  Zoological  Gardens. 

— Mrs  Nancy  Clark  Marshall  Winklk  Smith  Frisbee  McGreg- 
on  Rawlins,  a rich  and  somewhat  miisculine  woman,  who  owns 
valuable  cattle  and  timber  lands  in  Montana  and  Oregon,  has  lately 
reached  the  extreme  Scriptural  limit  of  marrying  chronicled  of 
her  sex  by  taking  unto  herself  her  seventh  husband.  She  went  to 
San  Francisco  over  the  plains  in  1849,  and  the  uncertainties  of 
border  life  have  enabled  her  to  gratify  her  taste  for  marital  change 
without  resort  to  divorce.  Every  one  of  her  husbands  was  dead 
before  another  took  ins  place.  One  was  lost  in  a mountain  snow- 
storm, another  was  killed  by  Indians,  and  a bucking  horse  assisted 
another  out  of  the  world.  Husband  No.  7 is  twenty-eight  years 
old.  lie  was  raised  by  tiie  much-widowed  woman,  and  calls  her 
“ Mamma.” 

— James  H.  Jones,  a colored  Republican  Alderman  at  Raleigh, 
North  Carolina,  was  Jefferson  Davis’s  slave  and  body-servant 
when  the  President  of  the  Southern  Confederacy  was  captured  by 
Union  soldiers.  He  keeps  up  a correspondence  with  his  former 
master,  and  received  his  photograph  as  a Christmas  present  last 
month. 

— Mrs.  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe’s  recovery  from  her  apparently 
fatal  illness  of  Inst  fall  is  most  remarkable.  She  walks  about  her 
house  and  grounds  nt  Hartford,  Connecticut,  although  still  quite 
weak,  aud  some  of  her  friends  have  received  letters  from  her 
written  in  a firm  hand. 

— A monument  has  been  erected  at  Redding,  Connecticut,  in 
memory  of  General  Israel  Putnam.  It  stands  on  the  ground 
where,  with  eight  hundred  Continental  soldiers,  he  was  encamped 
during  the  terrible  winter  of  1778-9,  and  steps  are  now  being 
taken  to  turn  the  place  and  its  surroundings  into  the  Putnam  Me- 
morial Park.  Thirty-two  acres  of  land  have  already  been  given 
for  the  purpose,  ami  the  State  Legislature  will  be  asked  to  ap- 
propriate $25,000  for  carrying  out  the  plan.  The  site  chosen  for 
the  park  is  wild  and  rocky,  ami  huge  trees,  which  are  probably  as 
old  as  the  nation,  still  stand  guard  over  the  spot. 

— Campanini,  the  singer,  who  was  so  rich  six  years  ago  that  he 
could  invest  *300,000  iu  a great  manorial  estate  in  Italy  and 
stock  it  with  game,  horses,  and  dogs,  has  met  with  serious  finan- 
cial losses  of  late,  and  is  said  to  be  in  straitened  circumstances. 

— The  Emir  of  Afghanistan  had  a narrow  escape  from  assas- 
sination recently  while  reviewing  a body  of  troops  in  the  presence 
of  the  British  Envoy  nnd  other  guests.  A sepoy  in  a Herati  regi- 
ment suddenly  wheeled  as  he  was  passing  by  ami ‘fired  at  the 
Emir,  the  bullet  splintering  bis  chair.  An  officer  promptly  killed 
the  sepov,  and  the  parade  went  on. 

— Both  branches  of  the  Maine  Legislature  took  a recess  the 
other  day  to  give  a reception  to  Elihu  Stevens,  of  Belgrade,  who 
is  one  hundred  and  one  years  old,  a pensioner  of  the  war  of  1812, 
and  the  father  of  twenty-two  children. 

— Miss  Susannah  Warfield,  who  composed  the  march  which 
was  performed  at  the  inaugural  ball  of  William  Henry  Harrison, 
lives  near  Sykesville,  Carroll  County,  Maryland,  and  is  over  ninety 
years  old. 

— Mrs.  Nancy  Edc.krly  died  recently  at  Wolfborough,  New 
Hampshire,  at  the  age  of  one  hundred  and  four  years.  Site  rode 
witli  her  mother  on  horseback  to  Philadelphia  to  witness  the  cele- 
bration attending  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States. 

— Emperor  William  of  Germany  has  an  annual  income  of  over 
$3,300,000,  but  has  found  it  necessary  to  ask  the  Prussian  Diet 
to  add  about  $900,000  to  his  spending  money. 

— Jay  W.  Cowdrey,  of  Hartford,  Connecticut,  a “Christian 
scientist,”  fell  in  a faint  during  a recent  lecture,  and  just,  after 
having  made  the  statement  that  “Christian  science  can  defy 
death,”  and  died  the  next  day. 

— The  double  reputation  of  n life  saver  on  land  and  sea  has 
been  won  by  Arthur  II.  Howe,  of  Gloucester,  Massachusetts.  Be- 
sides participating  in  several  daring  rescues  of  shipwrecked  peo- 
ple, lie  lias  stopped  sixty  runaway  teams. 

— Among  the  most  sacred  penates  of  many  a Yale  graduate  is 
a care  Billy  treasured  bit  of  the  famous  fence  which  was  torn  down 
last  summer  to  make  room  for  the  new  Memorial  Building.  After 
it  had  been  doomed,  the  favorite  roosting  place  of  past  genera- 
tions of  students  began  to  disappear  by  piecemeal,  and  finally  large 
sections  were  carried  off,  presumably  by  the  secret  societies  so 
that  the  workmen  had  little  to  do  in  completing  its  removal.  Miss 
Ei.i.a  Oakkord,  a graduate  of  the  Yale  Art  Department,  has  now 
prepared  a limited  number  of  etchings  of  the  fence,  and  these,  ac- 
companied each  by  a piece  of  the  revered  structure,  are  to  be  uis- 
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sion,  to  one  who  had  not  seen 
him,  of  a man  of  very  large  pro- 
portions. As  a matter  of  fact, 

Captain  Dutton  is  of  good  height 
and  ordinarily  full  figure,  the  per- 
fect picture  of  a hearty,  well-pre- 
served army  officer  of  forty-sev- 
en years.  He  is  a graduate  of 
Yale  College,  of  the  class  of  1860, 
of  which  Professor  0.  C.  Marsh 
and  Representative  William 
Walter  Phelps  are  among  the 
other  distinguished  members.  At 
the  outbreak  of  the  war  he  entered 
the  Union  service  as  Adjutant  of 
the  Twenty-first  Connecticut  Vol- 
unteers, and  two  years  later  was 
transferred  to  the  ordnance  corps 
of  the  regular  army,  as  the  result 
of  a competitive  examination  in 
which  some  sixty  officers  took  part, 
and  only  three  or  four  were 
passed.  He  had  charge,  for  one 
share  of  his  active  service,  of  the 
ordnance  depot  at  City  Point 
during  the  siege  of  Richmond. 

After  the  war  he  was  assigned  to 
the  Watervliet  Arsenal,  where  lie 
became  interested  in  the  study  of 
iron  and  steel.  While  there  he 
read  the  first  scientific  paper  ever 
written  in  this  country  on  the 
chemistry  of  the  Bessemer  pro- 
cess. His  investigations  in  this 
field  led  him  to  the  examination 
of  iron  ores  and  their  deposits, 
and  thence  he  passed  by  easy 
stages  to  the  study  of  geology  in 
general.  In  1874,  having  in  the 
mean  time  been  transferred  to 
the  Washington  Arsenal,  he  was 
detailed,  at  the  request  of  Pro- 
fessor Joseph  Henry  and  Major 
J.  W.  Powell,  to  take  the  field 
as  a geologist.  He  has  accom- 
plished the  geological  survey  of 
the  Grand  Canon  district  of  Col- 
orado, the  high  plateaux  of  cen- 
tral Utah,  and  a large  part  of 
northwestern  New  Mexico  and 
Arizona,  and  has  begun  the  sur- 
vey of  the  Cascade  and  Coast 
ranges  of  northern  California, 

Oregon,  and  Washington  Terri- 
tory. Since  1879  he  has  given 
up  ordnance  duty  entirely,  and 
been  attached  to  the  United 
States  Geological  Survey.  His 
special  forte  is  physical  or  dy- 
namic geology,  with  direct  refer- 
ence to  mountain  structures, 
earthquakes,  and  volcanoes.  In 
1882  he  made  a trip  to  Hawaii, 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Smith- 
sonian Institution,  to  study  the 
volcanoes  there,  and  he  has  now 
in  the  hands  of  the  printer  a vol- 
ume on  the  Charleston  earthquakes.  He  has  published  at 
various  times  six  monographs  and  nearly  a hundred  miscel- 
laneous scientific  papers. 

Captain  Dutton’s  tastes  are  catholic,  however.  He  is  very  fond 
of  and  very  well  informed  on  political  economy.  His  pamphlet  on 
the  silver  question,  published  some  years  ago,  is  a scholarly  expo- 
sition of  the  monometallic  theory  in  finance ; and  President  Haves 
appointed  him  in  1879  secretary  of  a commission  authorized  by 
Congress  to  prepare  a codification  of  the  public  land  laws  of  the 
United  States.  There  is  scarcely  a subject,  indeed,  within  the  w hole 
range  of  literature,  science,  or  philosophy  in  which  he  is  not 
interested,  and  he  has  a rare  faculty  for  clothing  his  views  in 
the  plainest  form  of  expression.  He  was  recently  elected  to 
succeed  Dr.  Yarrow  as  president  of  the  Cosmos  Club. 


1IENRY  C.  YARROW,  M.D.,  OF  WASHINGTON — Drawn  bt  Paul  Eenouabd.— (See  Page  Hi.) 


His  companion  in  the  picture,  Professor  Clarke,  is  the  chief 
chemist  of  the  Geological  Survey,  and  curator  of  the  miiiers- 
logical  collection  in  the  National  Museum.  He  was  bora  in 
Boston  in  1847,  and  graduated  at  the  Lawrence  Scientific  School, 
Harvard  University.  For  some  years  he  was  Professor  of 


CAPTAIN  CLARENCE  E.  DUTTON  AND  PROFESSOR  FRANK  W.  CLARKE. 
A Sketch  in  the  Cosmos  Club,  Washington.—  Dbawn  by  Paul  Renouard. 


THE  LATE  JOHN  CALL  DALTON,  M.l> 

Fbom  the  Painting  by  Eastman  Johnson.— [See  Page  16  ) 


Chemistry  at  the  University  of  Cincinnati.  He  was  «i  ■ 
to  his  present  office  in  1883,  when  it  was  created.  Amor.? 
his  published  writings  are  Weight*,  Measure*,  ana 
of  all  Nations  ; Elements  of  Chemistry,  a text-book  «• 
schools ; a serial  prepared  and  issued  under  the  a“*PK 
of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  bearing  the  general  ti  «. 
Constants  of  Nature,  and  containing  full  tables  of  I 
specific  gravity  of  all  solids  and  liquids,  of  specific  be* 
and  of  coefficients  of  expansion,  and  also  a complete  re- 
calculation of  atomic  weight ; a report  on  the  To®0'"1!" 
of  Chemistry  and  Physics  in  the  United  State*,  ,rou^  j 
out  by  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Education  in 
many  articles  on  educational  topics  for  the  l aPi ' 
Science  Monthly.  In  1878  Professor  Clarke  was  c ‘* 
man  of  the  chemical  section  of  the  American  As®01'1® '' ' 
for  the  Advancement  of  Science.  He  has  also  served 
president  of  the  Chemical  Society  of  Washington. 


THE  LATE  REAR-ADMIRAL  RALPH  CHANDLER.-[Skk  Paoe  147  ] 


CAPTAIN  DUTTON  AND  PROFESSOR 
CLARKE. 

M.  Renouard’s  small  group,  showing  Captain  Clarence  E. 
Dutton  and  Professor  Frank  Wiggles  worth  Clarke  seated  at  a 
table  in  the  parlor  of  the  Cosmos  Club  in  Washington,  represents 
the  former  in  a lounging  attitude  which  would  convey  the  iropres- 


TUE  LATE  COLONEL  HENRY  JACKSON  HUNT. 
From  a Photograph  by  Bell.— [Ser  Page  147.] 
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"THIS  O ALLOWS  YOU  SHALL  BK  HANGED  UPON,  O SANDAL-MAKER  OF  BABYLON!" 


THE  SANDAL-MAKER  OF  BABYLON. 

BY  WILL  CARLETON. 


HE  was  rather  a picturesque  old  man,  upon  a pettily  complex 
plan, 

With  grim  ability,  never  hid,  to  superintend  what  others  did, 
And  state — an  effort's  race  being  run — how  things  that  were 
done  should  have  been  done. 

Nought  e’er  was  made  but  he  could  tell  how  he  could  have  made 
it  twice  as  well ; 

Nought  e’er  destroyed  but  he  would  bet  that  he  could  have 
smashed  it  finer  yet. 

And  this  erratum  of  mankind  sat,  all  day,  a moral  and  mental 
cat. 

And  threw  the  claws  of  his  intellect  at  every  merit  and  defect, 
And  into  the  palace  and  the  cot,  and  into  what  inen  were  and 
were  not, 

And  into  the  deeds  they  struggled  through,  and  into  the  things 
they  failed  to  do. 

Using  the  most  uncalled-for  cares  with  other  people  and  their 
affairs. 

And  viewed  with  a supercilious  smile  the  work  of  the  world ; 
and  made,  meanwhile, 

The  poorest  sandals  under  the  sun — the  sandal-maker  of  Babylon. 

No  one  was  ever,  since  earth  began,  religious  enough  to  please 
this  man ; 

No  one  to  the  gods  e’er  bowed  a knee  that  could  have  done  it 
as  low  as  lie ; 

The  tower  of  Ucltis  itself,  he  thought,  if  men  had  builded  it  ns 
they  ought, 

Had  been  much  pleasanter  to  the  eye,  and  several  hundred  times 
ns  high. 

He  knew  just  how  it  came  to  pass  that  Nebuchadnezzar  was 
fed  with  grass: 

Could  he  have  only  had  his  way,  the  monarch’s  feed  should  have 
been  of  hay. 

In  fact,  no  person,  high  or  low,  had  fault  to  conceal  or  merit 
to  show, 

But  he  could  figure  it  to  a notch,  and  hold  it  up  for  the  world 
to  watch. 

And  yet,  withal,  his  moral  gait  was  that  of  a deep  old  reprobate, 
full  of  foolish  actions  shrewdly  done — the  sandal-maker  of  Babylon. 
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No  man  was  better  able  to  tell  how  dead  men  might  be  living 
and  well. 

He  knew  the  parts  of  the  human  frame,  and  every  organ  he 
called  by  name. 

A theory  of  his  own  had  he  that  man  wasn’t  made  as  he  ought 
to  be; 

Could  have  creation  by  him  been  done,  the  job  would  have  been 
a better  one. 

No  ill  to  mankind  ever  came  but  lie  had  remedies  for  the 
same, 

But  never  a word  about  them  said  until  the  suffering  man  was 
dead. 

And  yet,  in  spite  of  his  mental  wealth,  he  never  had  any  kind 
of  health; 

The  sickliest  creature  under  the  sun  was  the  sandal-maker  of 
Babylon. 

You’d  think,  to  hear  him  talk,  that  he  invented  money  itself. 
He’d  see 

The  gone-by  chnnccs  of  every  trade — how  every  bargain  should 
have  been  made. 

He’d  tell  the  rich  why  they  were  so;  the  poor,  why  they  were 
not;  could  show 

How  even  the  king’s  great  national  purse  might  have  been  man- 
aged better  or  worse. 

Yet  had  he  one  financial  lack : he  might  be  kicked  to  Susa  and 
back, 

And  not  a coin  of  any  shape  from  his  habiliments  would  escape: 

Wealth  always  had  contrived  to  shun  the  sandal-maker  of  Baby- 
lon. 

But  he  began,  unlucky  elf,  at  criticising  the  king  himself; 

And  so  his  head,  as  one  might  say,  endangered  even  itself  one 
day; 

For  soon  the  king,  with  a humorous  sense,  requested  of  him  an 
audience ; 

And  said,  “ I have  heard  you  cannot  live  beneath  such  govern- 
ment as  I give: 

There’s  no  necessity  for  the  same,  and  no  one  but  ourselves  to 
blame. 


So,  sage  of  the  lnpstone,  do  not  grieve;  I will  give  you  every 
chance  to  leave: 

This  gallows  you  shall  be  hanged  upon,  0 sandal  maker  of  Baby- 
lon !” 

The  engine  of  death  the  old  man  scanned,  and  murmured,  in 
accents  soft  and  bland, 

“Well,  hang,  if  it  does  you  any  good;  but  I want  it  expressly 
understood 

That  were  this  gallows  made  by  me,  a deadlier  weapon  it  would 
l»e. 

I go  to  the  other  world : no  doubt  things  over  there  need  straight- 
ening out.” 

The  monarch  laughed,  and  lightly  said,  “ You’d  be  a nuisance, 
nlive  or  dend. 

Go  back  to  your  stall  and  pound  away,  and  think  your  thinkings 
and  say  your  say." 

“A  foolish  plan  you  have  hit  upon,”  said  the  sandal-mnker  of 
Babylon. 

And  never  ngain  the  old  man  staid  one  happy  day  at  his  double 
trade. 

“I  do  not  like  to  retain  my  head  bv  anybody’s  permit,"  he  said. 

“ If  king  were  I and  I the  king,  I wouldn’t  have  spared  him 
for  anything.” 

And  slow  and  surely,  day  by  day,  he  lost  his  vigor  and  pined 
away. 

They  found  him  lying  dead  alone — sad  sandal-maker  of  Babylon. 

And  even  now  throughout  this  earth  (I  tell  the  story  for  what 
’tis  worth) 

They  say  his  restless  spirit  runs,  and  makes  its  home  with  va- 
rious ones. 

Few  families  are  so  happy  they  have  not  a visit  from  him  some 
day ; 

Few  towns  so  blessed  with  fortune’s  smile  that  he  doesn’t  live 
there  for  a while. 

He  will  find  fault  till  earth  is  done — crank  sandal-maker  of  Baby- 
lon. 

Original  from 
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XXIV. 

Bad  news  travels  fast.  Long  before  the  Major 
could  reach  the  western  entrance  to  the  Pass,  the 
assistant  surgeon  had  ridden  along  the  eastern 
base  of  the  range  front  the  camp  of  the  cavalry 
out  post  at  Thoro’fare,  and  in  answer  to  an  af- 
most  imperious  demand  from  Lucy,  had  falter- 
ingly  told  her  of  the  discovery  of  “ Tierney's” 
real  name  and  identity,  and  then  was  compelled 
to  admit  that  the  order  had  been  issued  for  his 
immediate  execution,  iie  expected  an  outburst 
of  womanish  tears,  possibly  hysterics  and  wild 
lamentations,  but  he  could  have  spared  himself 
that  anxiety. 

“It  is  confirmation  of  my  father’s  fears  and 
mine,”  she  said.  Her  face  was  bloodless,  her 
lips  quivering  and  almost  bluish  in  hue,  as  though 
bitterly  cold  ; her  glorious  eyes  were  tearless 
now,  but  dark  circles  had  formed  about  them, 
and  their  gaze  was  hard  and  stern.  “ Monstrous 
and  murderous  as  the  decree  may  seem  to  us,  I 
presume  it  is  useless  to  appeal  to  your  command- 
er for  mercy,”  she  presently  continued.  “You 
are  sure  Colonel  Westerlo  had  returned,  and  had 
seen  him  ?”  and  for  an  instant  there  was  almost 
piteous  appeal  in  the  look  she  gave  him,  and  in 
the  tones  of  her  voice. 

“Yes,  Miss  Armistead ; he  was  closeted  with 
the  old  colonel  a full  hour  before  I came  away, 
and  I grieve  to  say  we  heard  of  no  change  in  the 
order.  Still,  I beg  you  not  to  abandon  hope.” 

“ Hope !”  and  a flush  of  indignation  rose  for  a 
moment  to  her  wan  cheek.  “What  have  we  to 
hope  from  men  like  him?  At  least,  I presume 
he  will  not  refuse  me  one  last  word  with  my 
brother,  or,  if  I come  too  late  for  that,  the  poor 
privilege  of  bringing  home  and  burying  here — all 
that  is  left  to  us?” 

“ I feel  sure  he  would  not ; but — forgive  me — I 
fear  it  may  be  now  too  late.” 

“You  do  not  mean — you  cannot  mean  that 
they  would  have  killed  him  already!”  she  ex- 
claimed, with  horror  in  her  face.  “ Oh,  this  is 
monstrous ! this  i9  worse  than  tyranny !" 

“ I hope  not.  I pray  not,”  answered  the  doc- 
tor, hastily.  “ But  when  I left  it  was  the  under- 
standing that  it  was  to  occur  soon  after  sunrise, 
and  if — if  you  were  able  to  ride  over — " 

“ I will  go  instantly — instantly.  Meantime  you 
will  stay  with  my  father,  will  you  not  ? Colonel 
Westerlo  gave  me  to  hope  that  you  could  remain 
here  throughout  the  day.” 

“Depend  upon  me,  Miss  Armistead  ; I haved  u- 
ties  here  with  Captain  Wise’s  detachment  that 
will  detain  me  until  the  morrow,  ami  I can  spend 
most  of  the  time  at  your  father’s  side.  First,  can 
I be  of  any  aid  in  getting  your  horse  ? My  order- 
ly is  here.” 

“No, no!  Come  at  once  to  father.  Say  no- 
thing to  him  of  my  going.  Conceal  from  him,  if 
you  can,  the  possibility  of  my  brother’s  fate,  and 
if  he  awake  and  discover  my  absence  and  de- 
mand the  reason,  then  let  him  understand  I have 
gone  in  hopes  of  saving  him.  Father  was  awake 
all  night,  and  has  only  within  the  hour  fallen 
asleep  exhausted.” 

“ And  you  have  a horse?” 

“None;  but  Colonel  Westerlo  left  some  in- 
structions with  Captain  Wise,  and  he  will  surely 
let  me  have  one.  My  habit  and  saddle  are  left; 
our  horses  were  taken  long  ago.” 

And  so,  almost  at  the  hour  when  Major  Kear- 
ny set  forth  from  camp,  Lucy  Armistead,  mount- 
ed on  a spare  horse  of  Captain  Wise's,  and  es- 
corted by  that  gentleman  himself,  rode  westward 
up  the  Pass,  and  was  soon  across  the  range.  Wise 
hud  been  summoned  from  bis  early  breakfast  by 
a message  from  the  guard,  saying  “the  young 
lady”  wished  to  see  him  at  once.  His  half-hour’s 
talk  with  Colonel  Westerlo  the  previous  day  had 
filled  his  soul  with  sympathy  and  sorrow  for  the 
unhappy  occupants  of  the  homestead,  and  Miss 
Armistead’s  beauty  had  long  since  undermined 
the  soldier  sternness  with  which  he  had  entered 
upon  his  duties.  He  obeyed  her  summons  with 
alacrity,  but  was  aghast  at  sight  of  her  white, 
quivering  face  and  trembling  hands.  She  was 
exerting  every  effort  to  preserve  her  self-control, 
but  the  struggle  was  painfully  apparent.  In  few 
words  she  told  him  almost  coldly  of  her  brother’s 
death-warrant,  and  begged  that  she  might  have 
a horse  to  ride  over  into  the  valley  and  down  to 
Van  Duzen’s  head-quarters.  There  might  be  time 
for  one  last  appeal,  or  for  a few  words  of  fare- 
well. Wise  never  hesitated  a minute.  Miss  Ar- 
mistead should  have  the  best  horse  in  his  squad- 
ron, and  he  himself  would  escort  her.  Captain 
Wise  added,  below  his  breath,  “ Court-martial  be 
blowed;  I can’t  stand  this!”  Miss  Armistead 
assured  him  she  needed  no  escort ; but  he  knew 
better,  and  when  she  would  have  declined  it,  he 
told  her  he  was  sorry  to  force  his  company  upon 
her,  but  as  his  orders  were  to  allow  none  of  the 
inmates  of  the  homestead  to  get  beyond  his  lines, 
he  must  make  those  lines  as  elastic  as  possible 
by  going  with  her  himself.  In  twenty  minutes 
she  was  in  her  riding-habit  and  the  saddle ; had 
printed  one  kiss  upon  her  sleeping  father’s  fore- 
head, breathed  one  brief  prayer  to  God  for  di- 
vine protection  and  guidance,  and  then  rode  past 
the  pickets  with  her  cavalry  escort  at  her  horse's 
heels,  the  admiration  of  every  soldier  of  the 
guard. 

They  had  not  reached  the  village  of  Hopewell 
when,  thundering  up  the  rocky  road,  his  horse 
all  foam,  there  came  suddenly  into  sight  a horse- 
man in  the  Union  blue.  Miss  Armistead  had  been 
urging  the  pace  at  every  practicable  “ stretch”  of 
the  winding  passage  through  the  range,  and  her 
sad  eyes  were  gazing  eagerly  ahead  as  they  turned 
• Begun  in  No.  1667. 
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a shoulder  of  tin*  heights  to  tlmir  left.  She 
reined  in,  however,  the  moment  this  solitary  rider 
came  in  view,  and  if  Wise  had  not  been  looking 
at  him  instead  of  at  her,  he  would  have  noted  how 
her  pale  cheek  began  to  glow  the  instant  the  ex- 
pression of  her  eves  changed  from  mingled  sur- 
prise, incredulity!  ami  hope  to  undoubted  relief 
and  jov.  The  next  instant  tile  tall  horseman  had 
trotted  up,  whirled  his  -teed  to  the  It  It  about, 
and  was  at  her  side,  bowing  with  cm  nr  grace 
over  the  pommel  of  Ids  s;ui. lie.  and  baring  Ids 
close-cropped  head  as  he  -aBiird  hei  Wise,  rid- 
ingot)  her  light,  noted  the  gold  loaf  on  the  eav- 
nlrv  strap,  ami  made  up  his  mind  that  this  could 
he  no  ot lu-r  than  the  M .jor  K.  amv  of  whom  he 
had  heard  so  uim  li  She  had  turned  awav  from 
her  escort  to  greet  the  new-comer,  and  her  face 
was  for  the  moment  hidden  from  him  ; but  the 
instant  he  heard  her  voice  responding  to  'lie  ma- 
jor’s salutation,  tlve  captain  concluded  it  his  duty 
to  fall  hack  ami  give  a word  of  instruction  to  the 
brace  of  troopers  who  followed  them.  Before  lie 
could  carry  out  his  intention,  without  being  too 
abrupt,  he  heard  her  almost  breathless  inquiry 
for  Henry,  and  Kearny’s  deep-toned  answer: 

“ Reprieved,  and  probably  safe.  Something 
told  me  you  would  hear  the  contrary,  and  I came 
at  once.” 

For  a moment  she  could  make  no  reply.  She 
bent  forward  over  her  horse’s  neck,  covering  her 
eves  witli  iier  slender  hand  in  its  worn  old  rid- 
ing-glove. Kearny  leaned  toward  her,  his  eves 
yearning  over  her,  his  arm  half  outstretched  as 
though  eager  to  catch  and  support  her  should 
siie  sway  or  reel.  No  word  was  audibly  spoken 
in  tlie  next  minute,  but  Wise  could  see  in  half  a 
glance  that  Kearny’s  lips  were  moving,  and  that 
he  was  murmuring  something  intended  probably 
for  her  ears  alone.  The  three  horses  were  am- 
bling peacefully  abreast,  glad  of  the  chance  of  a 
breathing  spell,  and  Wise  glanced  over  his  shoul- 
der at  the  troopers  in  the  rear  and  coneluded 
that  now  was  his  time.  He  reined  back,  but  she 
missed  the  click  of  the  hoofs  on  her  right,  rallied 
in  an  instant,  and  brushing  the  tears  from  her 
eyes,  raised  her  head  and  called  him. 

“You  gentlemen  have  not  met  before?”  she 
nsked.  “ Major  Kearny,  let  me  present  Captain 
Wise,  who  has  been  very,  very  kind  to  us  to-dav.” 

And  Kearny  drew  back  his  panting  steed,  and 
extended  a gauntleted  hand  to  the  captain  over 
the  croup  of  her  horse.  Wise  remembered  the 
force  of  that  grip  for  weeks  afterward.  Again 
he  would  have  retired  and  yielded  his  place  to 
his  senior  officer,  but  again  it  was  she  who  in- 
terposed. The  road  was  wide  enough  for  three 
now  that  they  were  fairly  out  of  the  Gap,  and  she 
would  not  hear  of  his  going.  Wise  looked  unea- 
sily at  the  major,  but  could  read  nothing  in  his  im- 
passive face.  Kearny  plainly  saw  that,  the  first 
emotion  and  excitement  over,  and  her  anxiety 
as  to  Henry's  fate  measurably  allayed,  she  was 
again  mistress  of  herself  and  of  the  situation. 
She  did  not  mean  to  be  alone  with  him  to  the 
exclusion  of  any  other  man,  and  he  was  as  proud 
as  she. 

He  was  worn  and  jaded  from  his  all-night  ride 
and  his  hours  of  vigil  and  sleeplessness.  He 
would  give  her  no  hint  of  tlie  pains  and  labor  he 
had  undergone  in  Henry’s  behalf  and  on  her  ac- 
count. He  somewhat  bitterly  said  to  himself  it 
was  a matter  she  would  not  care  to  know,  and 
he  never  dreamed,  as  he  rode  in  moody  silenca 
by  her  side,  or  spoke  calmly  and  with  simulated 
cheerfulness  of  his  confidence  in  her  brother’s 
transfer  from  the  hands  of  the  fiery  Van  Duzen, 
that  down  in  the  bottom  of  her  sorrowing  and 
tender  heart  she  well  knew  he  could  not  have 
been  with  the  neighboring  command  on  the  pre- 
vious day — indeed,  had  not  Westerlo  told  them 
he  was  with  his  new  regiment  ev  route  to  Wash- 
ington.?— and  that  in  some  way  he  must  have 
heard  the  news,  and,  like  the  knight  he  was,  had 
hastened  to  the  rescue  and  then  to  her  side. 
Even  in  the  anguish  of  her  anxiety  and  dread 
there  was  a joy  in  this  consciousness  against 
which  she  strove  in  vain.  What  but  love  for  her 
could  have  brought  him  here — here  at  her  side? 
Gratitude  and  a sense  of  obligation  might  have 
hurried  him  forward  to  Henry’s  prison,  but  he 
would  have  stopped  there,  his  work  accomplished, 
had  he  not  loved  her  and  longed  to  bring  her 
the  tidings  of  the  reprieve. 

And  yet  no  sign  of  this  would  she  let  him  see. 
Was  there  not  still  another  between  them  ? 

Late  that  afternoon  brother  and  sister  were 
seated  in  his  guarded  room,  holding  a few  mo- 
ments’ converse  while  the  captain  was  making 
preparations  for  her  return.  Not  without  diffi- 
culty had  Westerlo  and  Kearny  succeeded  in  ob- 
taining for  her  tlie  privilege  of  spending  those 
intervening  hours  with  the  prisoner.  “Old  Van” 
was  already  beginning  to  repent  him  of  his  clem- 
ency, and  to  mourn  what  might  be  a lost  oppor- 
tunity. He  had  read  of  Southern  women  who 
furnished  lovers  or  brothers  with  means  of  es- 
cape. What  was  to  prevent  her  giving  him  poi- 
son with  which  to  cheat  the  government  of  its 
punishment  of  the  spy?  Kearny  clinched  the 
matter  and  put  an  end  to  the  argument  by  say. 
ing  that  he  gave  his  word  of  honor  that  nothing 
of  that  kind  would  be  attempted;  and  when  Van 
Duzen  looked  dubious,  he  added  brief  mention  of 
one  or  two  Senatorial  names,  at  which  the  Penn- 
sylvanian surrendered.  He  was  politician  enough 
to  know  the  influence  of  the  Kearnys  and  the 
New  Jersey  delegation,  and  to  yield  gracefully  in 
presence  of  such  odds. 

At  one  hour  of  the  day  Westerlo  and  Kearny 
were  allowed  to  hold  a consultation  with  the 
prisoner  and  his  sorrowing  sister.  Ostensibly  it 
was  to  confer  with  him  as  to  his  “last  wishes,” 
for,  in  I he  absence  of  instructions  to  the  contrary, 
Van  Duzen  bad  announced  that  on  the  following 
day  at  sunset  he  must  pay  the  penalty  of  his 
crime  against  the  laws  of  war.  In  reality  it  was 
to  comfort  him  and  her  with  details  of  the  rap- 
idly growing  sentiment  in  the  entire  command 
against  his  being  regarded  in  any  other  light 


than  that  of  an  or  iinarv  prisoner  of  war.  Wes- 
tell© had  taken  pains  to  tell  all  over  camp  the 
story  of  Judge  Armistead's  possibly  fatal  illness, 
and  the  gallant  effort  made  by  lib  son  to  see  him 
just  onre  more.  So,  too,  he  lmd  told  how  they 
had  shielded  and  succored  Major  Kearny,  and 
tlie  stories  grew  as  they  went  from  man  to  man. 
By  noon  that  day  *•  the  reb”  was  decidedly  more 
popular  in  that  particular  camp  than  its  com- 
manding officer,  and  there  was  talk  of  starting  a 
“round-robin"  pet i * ;oi I in  behalf  of  the  former. 
To eti,  too,  tit  any  moment  now  despatches  might 
come  hum  1’ototioi  Graham  or  from  Washington 
setting  Van  Dozen's  edict  aside.  Kearny  had 
long  since  sent  a mounted  mail  over  to  the  mili- 
tary telegraph  station  with  additional  despatches, 
and  orders  to  wait  for  replies,  and  he  and  Wes- 
terlo were  in  a feverish  state  of  anxiety.  Armis- 
tead alone  was  calm  and  composed. 

At  last  it  was  lime  for  her  to  go,  for  she  felt 
that  she  must  lie  with  her  father  overnight.  Wise, 
of  course,  had  turned  baek  one  of  his  troopers  at 
Hopewell  to  tell  the  doctor  of  the  reprieve,  but  she 
well  knew  the  dread  anxiety  night  would  bring  to 
the  failing  old  man.  The  officer  of  the  guard  and 
a sentry,  as  required  by  their  orders,  still  stood  at 
the  open  doorway  of  the  prison  room,  but  the  two 
field-ollieers  withdrew  that  the  brother  and  sblcr 
might  have  a few  moments  of  whi-pered  confi- 
deiices.  Her  horse  had  been  resaddled,  and  now, 
with  those  of  Captain  Wise  and  his  orierly,  was 
in  readiness  outside.  Kearny's,  too.  was  being 
led  tip  and  down  in  front  of  Western's  lent  a 
short  distance  away.  He  had  determined,  despite 
hi-*  fatigue,  to  ride  to  Hopewell  and  spend  the 
night  at  Wise’s  camp.  It  was  a de-ire  to  see 
Judge  Armistead  once  more,  and  strive  to  be  of 
service  to  him,  that  would  excuse  this  uninvited 
visit;  blithe  longed  inexpre-Mblv  for  a few  words 
w ith  her.  This  was  no  time,  lie  knew,  to  seek  to 
undo  her  determination  or  to  strive  to  discover 
whether  her  heart  as  well  as  her  hand  was  pledged 
to  this  unknown  rival.  He  had  been  strangely 
moved  by  what  Westerlo  let  fall  concerning  Fal- 
coner. It  was  not  possible  that  she,  an  Armis- 
tead, could  deeply  love  a mail  whose  courage 
was  questioned,  and  whose  name  was  mentioned 
with  covert  sneer.  These  were  matters  on  which 
he  could  not  speak  to  her,  and  yet  what  man 
who  loved  as  lie  loved  would  abandon  hope  so 
long  as  there  was  left  one  tendril  on  which  to 
filing  ? 

And  now  ’twas  full  time  they  started,  and  old 
Westerlo  hid  tiptoed  into  the  dark  hallway  and 
tapped  at  the  easing  of  the  open  door.  None 
but  lie  saw  that  parting.  It  was  still  some  min- 
utes before  he  could  lead  her  away,  and  then, 
with  bowed  head  and  hidden  face  and  faltering 
step,  she  came  forth  leaning  on  his  strong  arm. 

A group  of  a dozen  officers  stood  not  far  away. 
Beyond  them  had  gathered  a number  of  the 
men;  all  curious,  pci  hap-*,  hut  all  silent  and 
sympathetic.  Sonic  one  of  the  former  removed 
his  forage  cap,  and  ill  a moment  every  man  in 
both  groups  stood  uncovered.  This  was  the  Vir- 
ginia girl  who  had  saved  Major  Kearny’s  life.  It 
was  reason  enough. 

Westerlo  lilted  her  into  the  saddle.  Wise 
reined  up  oil  the  other  side.  Kearny  coulj  he 
seen  swinging  astride  his  horse  over  at  camp, 
and  she  was  bending  down  saving  a few  words 
of  thanks  and  tea 1 1 id  farew  ell  to  her  stanch  old 
friend,  when  there  was  a buzz  of  voices  out  tow. 
ard  the  Thoro’fare  road  and  the  clatter  of 
galloping  hoofs.  Kearny  came  trotting  eagerly 
down  to  meet  the  arriving  messenger,  who  sud- 
denly darted  into  sight  around  a neighboring 
building  and  almost  rode  over  the  major  before 
he  could  check  his  steed. 

A joyous  light  flashed  over  the  Jerseyman’s 
face  as  lie  read  tlie  brief  words  of  the  despatch 
thrust  into  his  hand,  followed  by  a shade  of  dis- 
appointment. Quickly  he  rode  to  her  side,  and 
without  a word  handed  her  the  paper.  This  was 
what  she  read  — she  eared  nothing  for  the  ad-  » 
dress  or  signature — she  knew  it  must  be  true: 

“Orders  by  telegraph  direct  Colonel  Van  Do- 
zen to  place  the  prisoner  Armistead  under  vour 
charge.  You,  witli  sufficient  escort,  to  bring  him 
at  once  to  Washington.” 

XXV. 

March  and  April  have  gone.  So  has  Van  Pu- 
zen’s  camp  at  White  l’lains.  Stirring  times  have 
those  cavalrymen  been  having  on  both  sides  of 
the  Bull  Run  range,  but  little  of  it.  outside  of 
“Old  Vail’s”  Congressional  district,  did  the  peo- 
ple hear.  Matters  of  far  graver  moment  have 
been  occurring  farther  south  along  the  Kappa, 
hanuock.  Chancel lorsville  Inis  been  turned  and 
lost.  Stonewall  Jackson  has  made  his  last  tri- 
umphant attack  in  flank,  and  has  led  his  enthu- 
siastic Virginians  for  the  last  time.  May  has 
brought  sunshine  and  cloudless  skies  and  soft 
and  perfumed  breezes  to  the  once  lovely  valley 
in  front  of  Hopewell  Gap,  but  the  roads  are  all 
dusty  again  with  the  tramping  hoofs  of  scouting 
dragoons,  and  ail  is  wild  excitement  and  whis- 
pered confidences  among  the  people  who  still  oc- 
cupy tile  homes  and  cottages  of  Warren  tort  and 
the  villages  to  the  north.  June  is  here  before  we 
realize  it  in  the  whirl  of  hurried  raid  and  rapid 
marehing,  and  the  war-cloud*  are  sweeping  up 
the  Rappahannock,  up  the  llazel  River,  and  those 
tireless  horsemen  of  Stuart  lead  the  van  and 
clear  the  wav.  Two  strong  divisions  of  blue  jack- 
ets— our  old  friends  of  tlie  New  Jersey 

among  them — cross  the  stream  and  boldly  grap- 
ple the  advancing  columns,  and  at  Beverly  Fotd- 
and  Brandy  Station  tlie  troopers  of  the  North 
and  South  clash  in  the  first  real  cavalry  battle 
of  the  war.  But  within  another  week  the  dingy 
gray  jackets  and  plumed  felt  hats  are  riding  jaun- 
tily as  ever  up  toward  Lurav,  and  through  every 
pass,  one  after  another,  the  Union  horse  dash  in 
to  the  attack.  And  still  they  slay  not.  With 
the  end  of  the  second  week  in  June,  Lee’s  advance 
is  far  down  tlie  , Shenandoah,  and  miles  and  miles 
ahead  of  the  Army  of  tlie  Potomac  on  a race  for 
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the  North.  Another  week,  and  ss  the  Union  «t 
uinns  pass  over  tin-  well-known  Md*  of  t-," 
battles,  ami  trudge  <>n  up  to  Edwards  F«rrt  » 
should  that  b<<ld  raider  Stuart  do  hut  dmi:, , 
his  tracks,  conn-  back  down  the  Lurav  \Y  , 
c.tm|i  once  again  around  Salem  and  White  IV'.' 
and  then,  cutting  loose  from  the  entire  ania  .- 
his  commander,  circle  completely  around  ti,.  . 
of  Hooker's  marching  columns,  eiittini'  off 
and  stiagglers  at  will,  cross  the  broad  liwf 

tween  Washington  and  its  defend-rs,  ’and  u 

galloping  straight  awav  for  the  Siisguei.dt,  .!- 
No  womi.-r  out  Union  dragoons  are  kept  ,-i,: 
jump”  ! No  wonder  Major  Kearny  find-  |.j, . . 
full  in  handling  hi-*  new  battalion!  Xu 
hi-  heart  turn-  with  longing  und  anxiety 
old  homestead  at  Hopewell  Gap,  and  he  fine-  . 
.Opportunity  to  ride  over  thither  and  sati-fi  k 
self  as  to  her  safety  ! He  has  not  seen  l,,'.r 
has  not  heard  one  word  from  Iter  since  the  t.  - • 
she  left  Van  Dozen's  camp  to  return  to  h-.-t  ;. 
tiu-r’s  bedside,  while  her  brother  remained—  . 
prisoner. 

He  had  faithfully  carried  out  the  instruct  -. 
most  reluctantly  transmitted  to  him  lap 
night  bv  the  irate  and  disappointed  <>  . . 
With  an  escort  of  a dozen  troopers  he  ha.  , , 
v.  ved  his  friend  und  captive  to  the  pioms;  „j: 
snal's  office  at  the  capital.  He  had  had  on.  ; • 
talk  with  him  on  the  way,  not  an  cutir- !v  . 
factory  one.  There  was  an  o ld  const:! : 
Armistead’s  manner  which  Keiirnv  could  n>,; 
det  stand  or  account  for,  and  which  tin-  t ■ • 
did  not  see  fit  to  explain.  They  parted  in  W ;l,h 
ingloii  without  removal  of  the  veil,  and  then, ,j.,r 
went  baek  to  his  regiment  sad  at  heart  and  n -.rf 
restless  than  ever. 

One  thing,  however,  he  accomplished  a*  9 re. 
ligiotis  duty.  He  lost  no  time  ill  aoju&iating ti.e 
authorities  with  Armisteud's  story,  and  in  remind- 
ing  them  it  was  to  his  people  he  owed  his  lib. 
He  found  where  Armistead  was  to  be  confirm! 
and  wrote  to  his  mother  and  other  reltuires  in 
New  Jersey,  enjoining  upon  them  that  they  should 
do  everything  in  their  power  to  repay  through 
him  the  obligation  owed  to  tlie  Armistead  fund- 
The  authorities  offered  to  release  the  captain  e, 
parole,  and  die  captain  refused  it.  All  Ae a-kri 
was  that  they  should  exchange  him  as  soon  1* 
possible,  and  permit  him  to  rejoin  his  sq-iai'ron 
under  Stuart.  Kearny  rode  back  to  Virginia, ar.d 
was  presently  hurried  out  to  the  front,  and  heard 
no  more  of  his  prisoner  for  many  a long  du . 
w lieu  he  did,  it  was  to  be  informed  in  severe  bi- 
ters that  came  all  at  once  that  Captain  irro# 
lead  had  fretted  himself  into  a fever;  that  hf 
had  been  and  still  was  seriously  ill;  that  iu  id* 
helple-s  condition  the  rules  had  been  relax? 1. 1 £ 
Mrs.  Kearny  and  others  had  l»een  permit  t-:  to 
have  almost  exclusive  care  of  him  in  a coml-irn 
ble  room  set  apart  for  the  purpose,  and  this  U 
was  now  on  tlie  mend.  About  the  week  l*Pre 
he  rode  into  the  charge  at  Brandy  Station,  Maj-.-r 
Kearny  had  other  letters.  Armistead  had  a.ai.ei 
regained  his  strength  after  a long  convaleso-t*. 
ami,  “ 1 once  thought,  Frank,”  wrote  hi-  ft."' 

“ that  something  more  than  a school  but  and:-, 
affair  wa-  going  to  lie  tlie  result  of  your  lane -m 
sociation  with  Kate  Paulding.  Indeed. I **•*  «-• 
most  certain  she  thought  so  too,  but  I am  i«v.n : 
to  say  that  tin*  present  state  of  affairs  is  a pm  r 
to  me.  For  the  first  month  of  his  incarivnci  .:. 
she  seemed  to  avoid  the  possibility  of  flit.? 
see  him  with  me  or  with  your  sisters.  N»*  t'K 
days  are  few  that  do  not  find  Iter  ready  to  go at.J 
read  to  him  by  the  hour.” 

It  was  a piece  of  information  at  which  Kearny 
smiled. 

But  early  in  June  there  came  a time  wheno-w 
again  the  fortunes  of  war  scorned  bearing  ii:nj 
toward  Hopewell.  Despite  the  des|»erate  r: 
ing  at  Beverly  Ford,  Stuart  had  pushed  on  r. 
ward,  using  the  Bull  Run  Mountains  f-r  : • 
screen,  and  Kearnv,  w ith  his  battalion,  had  be- 
held guarding  the  trains  of  the  advancing  Ann1 
of  tile  Potomac.  How  he  prayed  for  release 
this  humdrum  duty,  and  longed  to  lie  witli 
ami  Buford  and  McIntosh  in  the  columns  t ' 
had  dashed  off  northward,  along  the  familiar  ■ C 
range,  in  pursuit  of  the  wily  raider!  Twice-- 
person  and  several  times  in  hurried  letter*  Iim> 
pealed  for  relief,  and  begged  to  be  sent  on  m 
the  other  command,  lint  it  was  useless.  lh-  r * 
regiment  was  comparatively  uudrilied,  unin-t  • 
ed,  and  the  men  lead  not  shown  the  sice-'" 
and  cohesion  of  the  older  troops  in  the  one '.c 

of  desperate  hand-to-hand  fighting.  Tlie? 

decreed  that  they  with  others  in  like  prvejican.- • t 
must  stay  and  guard  the  trains,  and  Kt-srnv  jbr 
force  had  to  stay  with  them.  Time  ami 
wished  hitnself  baek,  a troop  or  squadron  m:-.-: 
in  the  old  regiment,  but  ’twas  too  late.  Not  rr: 
towatd  the  *2i»th  of  the  beautiful  month  of  J - * 
did  tie  find  his  white-topped  charges  slowly  1"-' 
ing  into  view  of  the  Bull  Run  range,  and  on-  1 1 
he  wrung  reluctant  permission  from  hiss*'i  i"r  " 
take  half  a dozen  men  and  ride  over  towar'r..- 
gaps  to  inquire  for  his  friends.  It  was  >o- 
tiie  afternoon  when  he  trotted  through  the  *,l‘ 
remembered  hamlet  of  Gainesville,  ami  out 
the  Thoro’fare  pike.  It  was  nearly  sunset  nl1  : 
he  reached  the  A 1-lie  road,  and  soon  was 
in  tlie  shadows  of  tlie  heavily  timbered  ran?-’  *• 
was  twilight  and  still  as  the  grave  w hen  $C  can* 
iu  sight  of  Hopewell  Gap  ami  tin:  dim  cro*'-i"  ' 
try  trail  to  Smiley  Springs.  Far  to  the  ra>:  :r 
heights  of  (’ontivviile  were  still  bathed  in  r 
light,  and  the  white  wails  gleamed  in  the  by- 
raws  of  the  sun,  invisible  to  him  by  rea-on  -11  • 

barrier  at  the  west.  He  remembered  how  l.'-  ■ * 
big  Newfoundland  used  to  trot  out  on  llK'  1 '' 
road  iu  front  of  the  hedge,  and  challenge  " • ’ 
deep-mouthed  bark  at  the  sound  of  ad'.-  - 

hoof-beats;  but  here  he  was  in  sight  of 
chard  and  the  heavy  foliage  of  the  old  tree- a1- - 
the  house.  Behind  him  his  men  were  d‘:;!  - 

and  laughing  as  they  rode  at  ease,  ami  st- 1 
sound  of  life  came  from  the  homestead.  ' , :l 
tiling  like  a chill  seemed  to  strike  home  to 
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heart ; something  like  dread  presentiment  over- 
came him.  Unable  to  bear  the  suspense,  he 
spurred  rapidly  forward,  and  in  another  moment 
was  at  the  gateway,  gazing  with  straining  eyes 
and  choking  breath  upon  a scene  of  desolation. 

There  was  the  old  piazza ; there  the  tall  brick 
chimney,  still  proof  against  wind  or  weather. 
There  were  the  broad  steps  and  the  dingy  white 
urns  and  the  little  squat  pilasters  of  the  black- 
ened balustrade,  but  all  else  was  a gaping  ruin. 
The  dear  old  homestead  was  gone. 

For  some  moments  the  shock  wellnigh  un- 
manned him,  but  the  presence  of  his  escort, 
chatting  in  low  tones,  and  speculating  as  to  how 
and  when  and  why  this  destruction  lmd  occurred, 
restored  him  to  himself.  Riding  in  on  the  ruined 
drive,  he  dismounted,  sent  a small  party  of  his 
men  up  the  Pass  to  watch  for  possible  raiders 
from  the  western  side  of  the  range,  where  Stuart 
was  known  to  be  in  force,  and  then  began  a sad 
search  for  anything  that  might  give  a clew  to  the 
mystery.  When  could  this  have  happened  ? How 
did  it  take  place  ? What  has  become  of  her  aud 
of  her  father?  These  were  the  questions  that 
were  uppermost  in  his  mind. 

The  roof  of  the  old  portico  was  gone  with  the 
rest  of  the  house,  but  the  floor  aud  the  big  white 
columns  still  stood.  They  were  protected  by  the 
stone  wall  which  formed  the  basement,  though 
the  columns  were  charred  and  blistered  on  the 
inner  side.  Within  the  rectangle  formed  by 
these  stone  basement  walls  was  one  yawning  pit, 
half  filled  with  heaped  and  blackened  timbers. 
Over  in  the  northwest  corner,  where  was  Aunt 
Bell’s  domain — the  kitchen — were  the  remains 
of  .the  big  stove  which  she  was  wont  to  keep  in 
such  glistening  coat  of  polish.  Beyond  that  the 
trellis  - work  and  the  low  fruit  trees  through 
which  the  sentry  paced  the  night  old  Noise 
found  him  “so  busy”  he  “didn’t  like  to  disturb 
him,”  and  so  slipped  out  unseen.  Beyond  these 
the  now  abandoned  hen-house  and  the  gaping 
doorways  of  the  old  barn ; but  nowhere  was  there 
sign  of  life  of  any  kind.  Busy,  scratching  hens, 
neighing  steeds,  lounging  troopers,  watchful  old 
house-dog,  Nelse  with  his  limping  gait.  Aunt  Bell 
with  her  cheery  black  face,  Hannah  with  her  alert, 
intelligent,  eager  eyes,  the  patient,  sad-featured 
old  father — all  were  gone,  and  with  them  the  girl 
he  so  fondly  and  faithfully  loved. 

Late  that  evening,  heart  sick,  and  weighed  down 
with  anxiety,  he  was  pushing  eastward  again  to 
restore  his  escort  to  the  command.  With  Stuart’s 
troopers  just  across  the  range  and  likely  to  come 
through  at  any  moment,  it  wa9  no  place  to  spend 
the  night.  Alone,  he  would  gladly  have  remained 
until  some  tidings  could  be  gained,  but  he  was 
responsible  for  the  safety  of  his  little  party,  and 
stern  duty  demunded  his  prompt  return.  With 
an  entire  army  straining  every  nerve  to  reach  the 
Potomac  and  check  a dangerous  invasion,  it  was 
indeed 

"No  time  for  love  or  sighing,” 
and  though  it  wellnigh  tore  his  heart,  be  had 
to  go. 

Splashing  through  the  shallow  waters  of  the 
Catharpin,  his  escort  aroused  some  sleepy  watch- 
es on  the  eastern  bank,  and  sharp  challenge  greet- 
ed him.  . A patrol  thrown  out  along  the  left 
flank  of  the  army  had  halted  for  the  double  pur- 
pose of  resting  and  watching  the  road  to  the 
Gap.  The  men  were  springing  to  horse  as  Kear- 
ny answered,  and  it  was  with  difficulty  he  could 
persuade  their  commander  that  he  and  his  were 
friends.  A moment’s  parley,  however,  satisfied 
them  as  to  his  identity,  and  then  the  two  officers 
dismounted  for  brief  consultation. 

“ We  were  going  to  venture  out  early  in  the 
morning,  and  go  as  far  as  the  Armistead  place  at 
the  Gap,”  said  the  lieutenant,  presently,  “ but 
some  negroes  in  an  old  cabin  here  told  us  it  was 
‘burned  down  six  weeks  ago.” 

“^J’liere  are  they  ?”  asked  Kearny,  with  sud- 
den interest. 

“Just  in  the  woods  there  at  the  edge  of  the 
clearing.  One  of  them  lived  at  the  place."-  rv 

A dim  light  was  burning  in  among  thortrees. 
Thither  strode  the  major,  his  heart  thumping 
.in  his  breast.  In  answer  to  bis  resounding 
knock  the  door  was  slowly  opened,  gnd  a vener- 
able kinky  head  peered  forth. 

“ Nelse ! old  man ! Don’t  you  know  me?”  was 
the  instant  exclamation. 

“Oh  my  lawd!  Mars’r  Kearny!"  cried  the  ne- 
gro in  reply,  and  theu  tears  and  sobs  choked 
his  utterance.  The  [>oor  old  fellow  broke  com- 
pletely down,  and  "clinging  to  Kearny’s  out- 
stretched hand,  wept  like  a little  child. 

It  was  some  time  before  he  could  tell  his  sad 
story.  Dr.  Loring  had  been  restored  to  his 
friends  and  patients  soon  after  Colonel  Graham 
returned  and  relieved  Van  Duzen,  but  he  came 
too  late.  Day  by  day  the  Judge  seemed  to  sink 
lower  and  lower.  The  cavalry  were  withdrawn, 
falling  back  to  Fairfax  again,  and  the  Rangers 
reappeared.  Even  the  sight  of  the  Confederate 
gray  failed  to  rally  the  broken  old  man,  and  one 
stormy  night,  just  before  they  heard  the  new9  of 
Chancel lorsville,  he  passed  quietly  away.  They 
buried  him  in  the  little  church-yard  down  at  War- 
renton  by  the  side  of  bis  wife,  und  thither  Dr. 
Loring  had  escorted  Lucy  and  Hannah,  leaving 
old  Nelse  with  Aunt  Bell  to  hike  care  of  the 
homestead.  One  night,  soon  after  they  took  the 
Judge’s  remains  away,  there  came  a dozen  men 
on  horseback.  Some  were  in  uniform,  some  were 
not,  and  they  ransacked  the  house  and  drank  up 
all  the  store  of  “ apple-jack”  that  was  left,  and 
drove  him  and  Aunt  Bell  out  into  the  fields,  and 
swore  it  was  the  last  time  that  place  should  ever 
shelter  a Yankee,  and  then  they  burned  it  to  the 
ground.  Did  he  know  where  Miss  Lucy  was 
now  ? No — only  that  she  was  with  Dr.  Loring’s 
family,  either  at  Warrenton  or  perhaps  Orleans 
again.  Did  he  know  any  of  the  men  who  fired 
the  house?  Only  one  of  them — the  gentleman 
that  came  to  see  the  major  with  the  officers  once 
—Mars’r  Tierney. 

[TO  BX  OOSTINOXl).  ] 


REAR-ADMIRAL  CHANDLER. 

Thk  sudden  death  of  Rear-Admiral  Chandler, 
which  occurred  the  10th  of  February  at  Hong- 
Kong,  on  the  Asiatic  Station,  of  which  he  was  in 
command,  has  removed  from  our  navy  a distin- 
guished officer  whose  career  had  extended  through 
two  wars,  and  had  included  also  a great  variety 
of  useful  service  in  time  of  peace.  Born  in  Au- 
gust, 1829,  he  was  appointed  to  the  navy  Septem- 
ber 27,  1845,  from  New  York  State,  of  which  lie 
was  a native,  and  after  passing  some  time  at  the 
Naval  School,  joined  the  flag-ship  Independence , 
of  the  Pacific  Squadron.  The  war  with  Mexico 
was  then  going  ou.  He  participated  in  the  block- 
ade and  capture  of  Mazatlan,  aud  in  two  skir- 
mishes near  by  after  its  occupation  by  our  naval 
forces.  Then  lie  was  assigned  to  the  Vincennes, 
in  the  same  squadron. 

In  October,  1851,  he  was  promoted  to  be  Pass- 
ed Midshipman,  and  after  another  short  term  at 
the  Naval  Academy,  joined  the  St.  I/»m,  of  the 
Mediterranean  Squadron,  under  Captain  Ingra- 
ham, and  took  part  in  the  Koszta  affair.  In  1855, 
after  ten  years  of  service,  he  was  made  a Master, 
and  later  in  the  same  year  a Lieutenant.  His 
next  duty  was  ou  the  Coast  Survey,  where  he  dis- 
tinguished himself  and  received  the  thanks  of 
the  Department  for  bringing  the  schooner  Craw- 
ford safely  out  of  a series  of  storms  which  she 
encountered  off  Cape  Hatteras  and  endured  for 
twenty-four  days.  The  survey  of  the  Parana  and 
its  affluents  was  amongst  his  work  in  this  com- 
mand. 

When  the  civil  war  broke  out,  Lieutenant 
Chandler  was  serving  on  the  Vandalia,  in  which 
he  took  part  in  the  engagement  off  Port  Royal, 
South  Carolina.  Transferred  to  the  San  Jacinto, 
he  was  in  the  attack  on  the  Sewell’s  Point  batter- 
ies aud  the  capture  of  Norfolk  in  1862,  aud  while 
on  this  ship  he  received  the  thanks  of  the  De- 
partment for  his  skilful  recovery  of  the  propeller 
that  broke  away  from  the  shaft  in  the  Bahama 
Channel,  his  method  being  preserved  in  drawings 
at  the  Naval  Academy  at  Annapolis,  used  in  lec- 
tures on  seamanship.  Iu  July,  1862,  he  was 
made  Lieutenant-Commander,  and  commanded  iu 
turn  the  Huntsville , the  Maumee,  the  Lenapee,  and 
the  Monitor  Sangamon.  Iu  the  Maumee  he  par- 
ticipated in  the  bombardment  and  cupture  of  Fort 
Fisher  and  the  neighboring  works  used  for  the 
defence  of  Wilmington,  and  in  the  Sangamon 
performed  the  task  of  eleariug  the  James  River 
of  torpedoes  up  to  Richmond. 

After  the  close  of  the  war,  while  in  command 
of  the  Don,  lie  discovered  and  surveyed  the  Cul- 
tivator Shoal  off  Cape  Cod.  His  commission  as 
Commander  came  in  July,  1866.  In  1869  he 
commanded  the  Tallajtoma,  and  from  1 870  to  1874 
served  as  Executive  Officer  at  the  Brooklyn  Navy- 
yard.  In  the  latter  year  he  was  promoted  to  be 
Captain,  and  had  command  of  the  Swatara  on  the 
transit  of  Venus  expedition,  landing  five  parties, 
one  each  at  the  Desolation  and  Chatham  islands 
and  New  Zealand,  and  two  at  Tasmania.  His 
services  iu  going  to  the  Auckland  Islands  to  aid 
the  German  party  reported  to  be  iu  distress  there 
brought  him  warm  thunks  from  Prince  Bismarck. 
On  his  return  to  the  United  States  he  had  com- 
mand of  the  Wabash,  and  in  1884  became  Com- 
modore, and  soon  after  was  assigned  as  Comman- 
dant of  the  Brooklyn  Navy-yard.  In  that  duty 
he  made  many  friends,  who  watched  with  interest 
his  subsequent  and  final  service  in  command  of 
the  Asiatic  Station,  to  which  he  was  appointed 
after  his  promotion  to  be  Rear-Admiral,  in  Octo- 
ber, 1886. 


HALIFAX,  NOVA  SCOTIA. 

Midway  between  the  Strait  of  Canso  and  Cape 
Sable,  on  the  southern  coast  of  Nova  Scotia,  a 
peninsula  makes  out  into  the  sea.  To  the  east 
of  it  is  Halifax  Harbor  and  Bedford  Basin,  on 
the  west  is  St.  Murgaret’s  Bay.  This  peninsula 
is  the  township  of  Halifax.  The  city  is  located 
on  the  eastern  shore  of  a smaller  peninsula  of 
some  3000  acres,  which  is  surrounded  on  three 
sides  by  water.  The  Citadel,  a fortress  mount- 
ing muzzle-loading  Woolwich  guns,  crowns  the 
hill  about  250  feet  above  the  -sea-level,  and  over- 
looks the  city,  which  lies  along  the  shore  for  two 
or  three  miles. 

Up  to  the  time  of  the  treaty  of  Aix-la-Chapelle 
in  1748,  Annapolis  Royal  was  the  capital  of  Nova 
Scotia.  JLljv as  there  that  the  Governor  or  Presi- 
den(/<JT  tiie  Council  chose  twelve  citizens  from 
the.  town’ as  a Council  to  aid  him  in  making  the 
laws,  and  to  support  him  in  the  government  of 
the  country.  It  was  in  1749  that  the  Lords  of 
Trades  and  Plantations,  who  bad  churge  of  colo- 
nial affairs,  determined  that  a new  capital  should 
be  founded  for  the  country.  Accordingly  Sir 
Edward  Cornwallis  was  sent  in  the  Sphynx, 
and  arrived  in  Chebucto  Harbor  (nqw  Halifax 
Harbor)  on  June  21st  of  the  same  year.  Colonists 
to  the  number  of  2600  followed  him  in  trans- 
ports. The  hill-side  on  the  west  of  the  harbor 
was  chosen  for  a site,  a fort  was  built  on  the 
summit  of  what  is  now  known  os  Citadel  Hill, 
and  the  city  was  named  Halifax,  in  honor  of 
Lord  Halifax,  President  of  the  Lords  of  Trades 
and  Plantations. 

In  addition  to  being  the  capital  of  Nova  Scotia, 
Halifax  is  the  chief  naval  station  of  Great  Britain 
in  the  Western  Hemisphere,  and  contains  an  Ad- 
miralty House,  the  official  residence  of  the  Com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  North  American  and  West 
Indian  Squadrons.  Here  also  is  a navy -yard — 
The  Queen’s  Dock-yard — where  the  ships  of  war 
refit.  Two  or  three  may  usually  be  found  in  the 
harbor.  During  the  Revolution  in  the  United 
States  and  the  War  of  1812,  Halifax  was  the 
scene  of  considerable  military  and  naval  activity.' 
During  the  Civil  War  between  the  North  and 
South,  blockade  runners  were  fitted  out  here,  and 
brought  back  with  them  a great  deal  of  money. 

The  city  is  laid  out  in  an  orderly  way,  the 


streets  crossing  each  other  at  right  angles.  The 
business  part  of  the  town  is  between  the  Citadel 
and  the  bay,  and  here  are  found  the  hotels,  the 
Halifax  Club,  the  Parliament  Building,  the  Pro- 
vincial Building,  the  Government-House,  Daliiou- 
sie  College,  and  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  building.  Look- 
ing toward  the  Citadel — one  does  this  instinctively 
as  toward  the  Capitol  when  in  Washington — the 
Roman  Catholic  Cathedral  of  St.  Mary’s  is  seen 
to  the  left,  oil  Spring  Garden  Street.  Beyond  it 
are  the  Artillery  Barracks,  on  Sackville  Street. 
The  Public  Gardens  occupy  the  square  at  the 
junction  of  Tower  Road  and  Spring  Garden  Street, 
and  near  them  are  the  Convent  of  the  Sacred 
Heart,  the  City  Hospital,  and  the  Blind  Asylum. 

About  a half-mile  from  the  shore  is  George 
Island,  on  which  the  government  has  a heavily 
armed  fortress.  This  position  is  the  key  to  the 
harbor,  as  its  guns  command  every  point  of  en- 
try, even  the  Eastern  Passage,  through  which  the 
Confederate  cruiser  Tallahassee  slipped  away  from 
the  United  States  frigates  one  dark  night  at  high 
tide.  The  outer  harbor  is  guarded  by  the  York 
redoubt  and  the  batteries  on  McNub’s  Island. 

The  city  has  about  37,000  inhabitants,  and, 
in  view  of  its  many  commercial  advantages, 
should  be  a wide-awake,  bustling  place.  Tbe 
West  Indian  shipments  of  molasses,  sugar,  and 
rum  come  here.  Portland,  Maine,  for  some  years 
a winter  port  for  Canada  (the  St.  Lawrence  being 
closed  with  ice),  has  been  abandoned  in  favor  of 
Halifax,  but  the  formal  weight  of  governmental 
importance  has  had  a depressing  effect  on  the 
mercantile  activity  of  the  city.  For  many  years 
there  has  been  a rivalry  between  Halifax  and  St. 
John,  New  Brunswick.  Hai.ihurton  makes  Sam 
Slick  speak  of  it  in  The  Clock-maker,  not  always 
to  the  advantage  of  the  Haligonians.  All  about 
Halifax  there  ate  rich  fields  of  coal  and  lumber, 
which  could  be  made  very  productive  if  they  were 
only  developed;  and  when  they  are  made  pro- 
ductive, as  they  surely  will  be  soon,  Halifax  will 
become  a busy,  bustling  town,  unless  some  more 
wide-awake  place  steps  in  and  takes  the  place. 


DR.  HENRY  C.  YARROW. 

No  name  in  the  medical  register  is  better  known 
to  his  countrymen  at  large  than  that  of  Dr.  Hf.nry 
C.  Yarrow,  of  Washington.  A Philadelphian  by 
birth,  he  was  graduated  in  the  year  of  his  ma- 
turity, 1861,  at  the  medical  department  of  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  and  went  to  the  front 
at  once  as  Assistant  Surgeon  of  the  Fifth  Penn- 
sylvania Cavalry.  In  1862  he  was  transferred  to 
the  regular  army  as  Acting  Assistant  Surgeon, 
and  has  continued  to  hold  that  office  ever  since. 
For  the  last  three  years  of  the  war  he  was  the 
executive  officer,  under  Dr.  Jon\  Neal,  at  the 
Broad  and  Cherry  military  hospital  in  Philadel- 
phia. After  peace  whs  declared  he  saw  service 
ut  Atlanta,  Georgia,  and  at  Fort  Wood,  in  New 
York  Harbor,  during  the  prevalence  of  yellow- 
fever  epidemics.  Later  he  was  assigned  succes- 
sively to  Fort  McHenry,  near  Baltimore,  Fort 
Macon,  North  Carolina,  and  Charlotte,  North  Car- 
olina, and  iu  1872  was  appointed  surgeon  and 
naturalist  to  tlie  Wheeler  expedition  for  explo- 
ration west  of  the  hundredth  meridian.  He  re- 
mained with  Colonel  WyKKLKR’s  command  till 
1876,  when  he  was  ordered  to  the  army  hospital 
at  Philadelphia,  and  at  the  close  of  the  Centennial 
Exhibition  was  placed  on  duty  at  the  Surgeon- 
General’s  office*®!  Washington,  to  assist  in  the 
compilation  of  the  index  catalogue  of  the  library 
there.  For  the  last  ten  years  he  has  been  Curator 
of  Herpetology  in  the  National  Museum,  and  for 
a part  of  that  time  Professor  of  Dermatology  at 
the  National  Medical  College. 

Dr.  Yarrow  has  lately  retired  from  the  presi- 
dency of  the  Cosmos  Club  of  Washfngton.  He 
was  one  of  the  first  Americans  ever  admitted  to 
membership  of  the  Zoological  Society  of  London, 
and  he  is  connected  with  the  French  Association 
for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  the  Academy  of 
Natural  Sciences  in  Philadelphia,  and  several 
other  learned  societies.  Outside  of  the  strict 
lines  of  his  professional  practice  his  special  in- 
terest is  the  study  of  the  mortuary  customs  of 
all  nations.  He  has  published  two  papers  on  the 
customs  of  the  North  American  Indians  through 
the  Bureau  of  Ethnology,  and  has  another  large 
volume  ready  for  the  printer;  and  he  has  accu- 
mulated the  mnterial  for  a history  of  medical 
practice  among  the  aborigines.  Professionally, 
some  of  liis  most  notable  work  has  been  done  in 
the  investigation  of  antidotes  for  serpent  venom. 
He  is  the  author  of  the  check  list  of  reptiles  of 
North  America  at  present  in  use  by  most  natural- 
ists.   


HENRY  JACKSON  HUNT. 

Henry  Jackson  Hdnt,  Colonel  United  States 
Army  (retired),  died  at  the  Soldiers’  Home,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.,  on  February  11th.  He  was  born  in 
Detroit,  Michigan,  September  14,  1819,  and  ap- 
pointed in  1835  to  the  Military  Academy  from 
Ohio.  He  graduated  in  1839,  and  was  assigned 
as  Second  Lieutenant  in  the  Second  Artillery. 
Six  years  later,  on  the  outbreak  of  the  Mexican 
war,  he  was  made  First  Lieutenant,  and  iu  1847 
became  brevet  Captain  for  gallant  and  merito- 
rious conduct  at  the  battle  of  Contreras  and 
Cherubusco.  At  the  battle  of  El  Moliuo  del  Rev 
he  was  twice  wouuded,  and  at  Chapultepec  was 
made  brevet  Major  for  gallant  conduct.  He  was 
at  the  capture  of  the  city  of  Mexico.  In  1852  lie 
was  assigned  as  Captain  of  the  Second  Artillery, 
and  Major  of  the  Fifth  Artillery  in  1861.  He  re- 
ceived the  rank  of  Colonel  later,  and  in  1862  was 
made  a Brigadier-General  of  Volunteers  for  meri- 
torious conduct.  General  Hunt  was  Chief  of  the 
Artillery  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  and  at 
Gettysburg  in  1863  won  great  renown  in  the 
most  severe  artillery  contest  of  the  war,  if  not  of 
the  world’s  history.  Seven  horses  were  shot  un- 


der him  in  this  battle,  and  for  his  services  he  was 
made  a brevet  Major-General  of  Volunteers.  In 
the  campaign  preceding  Lee's  surrender  he  took 
a notable  part,  and  received  the  rank  of  brevet 
Brigadier-General  of  the  regular  army,  and  later 
was  made  brevet  Major-General.  He  was  mus- 
tered out  of  the  Volunteer  service  iu  1866,  and 
held  posts  in  various  parts  of  the  country  as 
Colonel  of  the  Fifth  Artillery.  In  1883  lie  was 
retired  with  the  runk  of  Colonel,  his  last  active 
duty  being  the  command  of  the  Department  of 
the  South,  at  Newport  Barracks,  Kentucky.  Gen- 
eral Hi’ nt  was  appointed  Governor  of  the  Sol- 
diers’ Home  in  Washington  bv  President  Cleve- 
land iu  1885,  which  post  he  held  until  his  death. 

General  Hunt  was  an  example  of  the  sacrifice 
of  military  ambition  to  patriotism.  He  preferred 
to  serve  his  country  in  a position  where  lie  could 
be  of  more  service  rather  than  seek  promotion. 
He  declined  the  command  of  a corps  time  and 
again,  being  persuaded  by  the  then  commander 
of  the  army  to  remain  in  command  of  the  artil- 
lery. At  the  close  of  the  war  he  showed  himself 
the  true  soldier  by  accepting  the  command  of  a 
small  post  in  Enstport,  Maine,  where  his  duty  was 
performed  with  all  the  exactness  and  diligence 
that  marked  the  commander  of  a hundred  guns 
at  Gettysburg.  He  was  recognized  by  foreign 
countries  as  one  of  the  first  artillerists  of  tiie 
world,  but  political  influences  brought  to  bear 
upon  bis  superior  officers  made  bis  gallant  career 
iu  two  wars  avail  him  nothing.  A bill  was  pass- 
ed bv  Congress  after  his  retirement  to  raise  him 
to  the  rank  of  Major-General,  but  for  some  rea- 
son it  never  received  the  signature  of  President 
Arthur,  although  the  President  was  acquainted 
with  the  facts  and  justice  of  the  case. 

General  Hunt’s  ancestry  had  a fine  war  record, 
as  his  grandfather  and  father  were  officers  during 
the  Revolutionary  war  and  the  war  of  1812. 
General  Hunt  was  a member  of  the  Order  of  the 
Cincinnati,  the  Aztecs,  and  the  Loyal  Legion. 
His  wife,  who  survives  him  with  six  children,  was 
the  daughter  of  Colonel  Craig.  His  eldest  son 
was  one  of  the  officers  of  the  arctic  relief  ship 
Rodgers,  and  died,  shortly  after  his  return,  from 
the  effects  of  the  voyage. 


DR.  JOHN  CALL  DALTON. 

New  York  particularly,  and  medical  science 
more  generally,  have  sustained  a loss  in  the  death 
of  Dr.  John  Call  Dalton.  Dr.  Dalton,  who  had 
been  suffering  for  some  time  from  kidney  trou- 
ble, died  at  his  own  residence,  56  West  Fiftieth 
Street,  on  Tuesday  morning,  February  12tli.  The 
Doctor  had  reached  the  sixty-third  vear  of  his 
age. 

Dr.  Dalton  was  by  birth  aNew-Englander,  hav- 
ing been  bom  in  Chelmsford,  Massachusetts,  Feb- 
ruary 2,  1825.  Of  his  early  career  little  worthy 
of  record  is  known,  beyond  that  he  found  his  way 
to  Harvard  University,  where  he  graduated  in  arts 
in  1844,  and  in  medicine,  to  which  by  way  of  pref- 
erence lie  had  given  himself,  in  1847.  He  was 
yet  a very  young  man,  but  lus  tendencies  were 
pronounced.  His  love  of  medical  science,  and 
particularly  his  taste  for  physiological  investiga- 
tion, were  combined  with  strong  and  well-pro- 
nounced literary  proclivities,  and  in  1851  he  was 
awarded  the  prize  offered  by  the  American  Med- 
ical Association  for  bis  essay  entitled  “Corpus 
Luteum.”  Ilis  success  iu  this  competition  gave 
him  immediate  reputation,  and  he  was  soon  after 
appointed  Professor  in  the  Medical  Department 
in  the  University  of  Buffalo.  This  position  he 
held  until  1854,  when  he  exchanged  his  chair  at 
Buffalo  for  another  covering  the  same  branch 
of  study  in  the  Vermont  Medical  College  at  Bur- 
lington. During  this  period,  both  at  Buffalo  and 
at  Burlington,  lie  acquired  notoriety  by  the  prom- 
inence which  he  gave  to  vivisection  in  the  illus- 
tration of  his  lectures.  The  notoriety  was  the 
more  easily  won  that  vivisection  was  somewhat 
of  a novelty,  and  far  from  having  popular  ap- 
proval. 

In  1856  the  Doctor  resigned  his  position  in 
Vermont,  and  in  1859  we  find  him  in  the  Chair 
of  Physiology  in  the  Long  Island  College  Hospi- 
tal, then  just  taking  shape  as  a medical  school. 
In  this  year  he  published  his  Treatise  on  Human 
Physiology,  a work  which  had  reached  its  seventh 
edition  in  1882.  In  1861  ho  went  to  Washing- 
ton as  surgeon  of  the  Seventh  Regiment,  and  in 
August  of  the  same  year  lie  was  appointed  Bri- 
gade Surgeon  of  Volunteers,  a post  which  he  held 
until  March,  1864.  In  the  winter  of  1864-5 
he  delivered  a course  of  lectures  on  physiology, 
as  substitute  for  Dr.  Alonzo  Clark,  before  the 
College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  and  a little 
later  lie  was  appointed  to  the  chair  of  Physiolo- 
gy in  that  college.  This  position  he  held  until 
the  time  of  his  death.  In  1868  lie  published  a 
Treatise  on  Physiology  and  Hygiene  for  Schools, 
Families,  and  Colleges  (Harder  & Brothers). 

He  was  Vice-President  of  the  New  York  Acad- 
emy of  Medicine  from  1874  to  1877.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  New  York  State  Medical  Society, 
the  American  Medical  Association,  the  New  York 
Society  of  Neurology  and  Electrology,  the  County 
Medical  Society,  the  New  York  Pathological  So- 
ciety, the  Medical  Journal  Association,  and  other 
organizations.  In  1876  lie  was  a delegate  from 
the  American  Medical  Association  to  the  Inter- 
national Medical  Congress  in  Philadelphia,  and 
was  president  of  the  section  on  Biology. 

His  published  works  arc  numerous.  Besides 
those  mentioned,  he  was  the  author  of  The  Kx- 
jtermeuhd  Method  of  Medicine , Doctrines  of  the 
Circulation,  Topof/raphieal  Anatomy  of  the  Brain, 
Physiology  of  the  Cerebellum,  Anatomy  of  the 
Placenta,  Intestinal  Digestion,  and  other  works. 
He  mado  valuable  contributions  on  favorite 
themes  to  the  American  Cycloptedia  ; and  John- 
son’s Universal  Cyclopcedia  of  a later  date  con- 
tains many  articles  from  his  pen.  In  the  medi- 
cal and  surgical  magazines  his  well-known  hand 
will  be  missed. 
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EIDOLON. 

BY  a BAYARD  DOD. 

1 have  been  asked  by  my  friend  Alberttis 
Minor  to  write  an  account  of  his  invention ; and 
I do  it  the  more  willingly  because  his  labors 
have  been  directed  toward  the  lessening  of  do- 
mestic cares.  He  has  often  said  to  me,  “ I would 
rather  bring  one  ray  of  sunshine  to  the  ingleside 
than  construct  a magnificent  engine  of  war  or  of 
the  workshop."  But  some  will  query,  Is  there 
room  for  another  labor-saving  domestic  machine? 
Our  houses  are  full  of  them,  some 'of  abiding 
value,  others  permanently  useless.  None  can 
question  that  the  sewing-machine  and  the  wring- 
er have  come  to  stay,  whatever  view  we  take  of 
the  meat-hasher,  the  apple -parer,  the  potato- 
sliccr,  and  the  numberless  machines  which  have 
turned  the  kitchen  of  our  grandmothers  into  a 
gastronomic  laboratory. 

But  all  these  are  less  than  nothing,  compared 
with  the  chimera  that  my  friend  has  at  last  put 
into  tangible  form,  after  years  of  patient  toil. 
Between  us  and  all  inventions  for  slicing  our 
apples,  hashing  our  meat,  mangling  our  clothes, 
mashing  our  potatoes,  and  beating  our  eggs,  there 
is  interposed  the  inevitable  servant-girl.  She  is 
the  motive  power  of  this  complex  array  of  domes- 
tic machinery,  and,  without  her,  these  conven- 
iences mock  us  with  their  possibilities.  She  is 
the  problem  whose  solution  is  the  pivotal  ques- 
tion on  which  turns  the  peace  of  the  fireside. 
What  she  is  now,  we  know ; what  she  shortly  will 
become,  none  will  be  rash  enough  to  prophesy. 
But  we  cannot  get  along  without  her;  the  shad- 
ow of  her  humors  falls  athwart  the  household, 
and  the  void  created  by  her  hasty  taking  off  the 
whole  family  cannot  fill. 

To  the  solution  of  this  problem  ray  friend  has 
given  his  whole  thought  and  labor  for  the  past 
twenty-five  years.  He  did  not  purpose  to  repeat 
the  unhappy  experiment  of  Frankenstein,  and 
tamper  with  hidden  mysteries  in  the  vain  ef- 
fort to  create.  This  would  not  answer  the  pur- 
pose, even  were  it  within  the  compass  of  liuinau 
power.  He  was  seeking  to  construct  a machine 
endowed  with  power,  only  as  his  volition  imparted 
i\  Wns  not  this  as  wild  a chimera  as  the  thought 
which  called  the  Frankenstein  monster  into  be- 
ing? If  it  seem  so,  then  listen  to  the  story  of 
its  evolution.  My  friend  has  travelled  all  along 
the  line  in  goodly  company,  for  lie  has  aimed  not 
at  the  discovery  of  new  principles,  but  merely  at 
the  application  of  accepted  ones.  He  was  there- 
fore sure  of  his  principles;  he  was  simply  press- 
ing the  wine  out  of  the  grapes  w hich  others  had 
gathered.  He  is  well  read  in  the  history  of  those 
efforts  by  which  inventors  have  sought  to  im- 
press matter  with  the  permanent  endowment  of 
their  ideas,  to  link  man  closer  to  his  environ- 
ment. 

Nor  was  he  without  the  support  of  good  au- 
thority for  this,  for  Leibnitz  says:  “It  is  only  by 
what  is  within  us  that  we  have  any  knowledge 
of  what  is  outside  of  us.  We  infer  the  existence 
of  matter  as  the  cause  of  certain  sensations  in 
the  mind  produced  by  certain  qualities  of  matter. 
We  know'  it  ns  a resisting  force  not  ourselves. 
But  that  t tis  resisting  force  comes  from  mere 
de  id  an  1 inert  partieles  is  a mere  figment  of  the 
imagination,  a crude  and  baseless  hypothesis.” 

Here  was  high  authority  for  Ins  starting- 
point;  matter  was  not,  certainly,  dead  and  inert. 
Nor  have  we  discerned  all  the  qualities  of  mat- 
ter ; and  new  forms  of  matter  are  rewarding  in- 
vestigation, almost  every  year.  One  of  the  most 
pregnant  of  the  newer  discoveries  is  the  undula- 
tory  theory,  the  ocean  waves  giving  us  a norm  by 
which  to  conceive  and  describe  the  motions  of 
light,  heat,  sound,  and  electricity,  and  perhaps  of 
the  gray  matter  of  the  brain.  Nor  is  this  a mere 
hypothesis ; there  have  been  shown  to  the  eye, 
graven  on  the  wax  cylinder  of  the  phonograph, 
the  captured  forms  of  human  speech,  and,  when 
you  set  the  sympathetic  diaphragm  in  motion, 
the  wax  will  render  back  again  the  words  which 
have  been  uttered  by  a voice  now  far  away  be- 
yond the  sea,  or  over  the  river  which  none  re- 
cross.  We  had  hung  over  this  weird  little  in- 
strument and  heard  the  wizard,  who  had  devised 
it,  talk  and  sing  and  laugh  to  the  plastic  wax, 
and  talk,  song,  and  laughter  came  back  to  the 
ear,  with  every  intonation  perfect. 

Returning  to  his  workshop,  Minor  said  to  me, 

“ Is  this  the  end, 'or  only  the  beginning? 

“ We  know  the  law  of  complementary  color — 
that  if  red  be  presented  strongly  to  the  retina 
and  then  withdrawn,  a disk  of  green  will  appear, 
on  a sheet  of  white  paper  presented  to  the  eye, 
and  so  on  for  all  the  colors  and  their  comple- 
mentaries.  Is  not  this  true  of  sound,  and  all 
sensible  impressions?  There  are  induced  cur- 
rents of  electricity,  maguetisin  induced  by  elec- 
tricity and  electricity  by  magnetism ; there  is  an 
echo  for  every  sound,  an  angle  of  reflection  for 
every  ray  of  light,  a reaction  for  every  force.  Is 
this  also  true  of  the  brain,  that  its  wave  motion 
acts  on  nerve  and  muscle,  and  produces  action, 
nnd  thus,  by  speech,  we  call  forth  action  in 
others?  And  if  a diaphragm  and  a stylus  and  a 
cylinder  of  wax  will  serve  as  a substitute  for 
the  tympanum,  litholites,  and  the  harp  of  a thou- 
sand strings  that  constitute  the  human  ear,  then 
may  not  a system  of  diaphragms  realize  human 
action  in  a carefully  constructed  automaton  ?” 

When  I smiled  at  this,  he  pointed  to  the  his- 
tory of  androidie,  to  the  moving  tripods  which 
Homer  mentions,  which,  being  loaded  with  viands, 
advanced  of  their  own  accord  to  the  tables;  to 
the  statues  of  Diedulus,  which,  Plato  says,  were 
so  active  that  they  had  to  be  chained  to  keep 
them  from  running  away;  to  the  clock  which 
Ilaroun  al  Raschid  presented  to  Charlemagne, 
with  the  twelve  mounted  knights,  who  performed 
their  evolutions  nnd  then  returned  to  the  recesses 
of  the  clock.  Three  writers,  and  one  of  them  a 
bishop,  describe  the  eagle  made  by  John  Miiller, 
which  flew  out  to  meet  the  Emperor  Maximilian 
on  his  entry  into  Nuremberg,  June  7,  14 To,  and 


returning,  perched  upon  the  city  gate,  and  sa- 
luted the  imperial  visitor,  expanding  its  wings 
and  inclining  its  body.  But  the  success  which 
crowned  the  labors  of  the  great  Albertus  Magnus 
kindled  his  enthusiasm,  for  he  had  constructed  a 
man  servant  who  waited  on  his  door  and  promptly 
admitted  visitors  on  knocking.  This  man  was  of 
brass,  and  was  the  result  of  thirty  years’  hard 
work.  He  constructed  it  under  various  constel- 
lations, and  it  is  said  that  when  the  sun  was  in 
certain  signs  of  the  zodiac  the  eves  of  this  image 
would  inelt  metal  on  which  the  same  zodiacal 
sign  was  traced.  It  was  reputed  to  l>e  gifted 
with  powers  of  speech  as  well  as  motion,  and  to 
have  revealed  to  Albertus  Magnus  some  of  his 
most  important  secrets.  Unfortunately  Saint 
Thomas  Aquinas,  Albertus’s  pupil,  regarding  the 
stutue  as  the  handiwork  of  the  devil,  one  day,  in 
his  master's  absence,  attacked  the  defenceless 
creature  and  smashed  it  witli  a big  stick. 

Then  there  were  various  mechanical  insects 
and  birds — the  iron  fly  which  Regiomontanus 
made  for  Maximilian  ; the  brass  fly  which  Vir- 
gilius.  Bishop  of  Naples,  made  to  keep  watch  over 
the  city : and  it  kept  off  other  flies,  so  that  the 
meat  in  the  market-place  was  free  from  taint. 

The  facts  regarding  Roger  Bacon’s  famous 
head  are,  unfortunately,  clouded  by  the  absence 
of  its  maker  at  the  critical  moment.  But  of 
Revsolius’s  statue  we  are  told  that  “ with  the 
exception  of  the  operations  of  the  human  soul, 
everything  that  takes  place  in  the  body  may  be 
witnessed.”  Leaving  aside  all  further  descrip- 
tion of  mechanical  animals,  as  Vaucanson’s  duck 
and  swan  and  Houdin’s  nightingale,  we  will 
merely  catalogue  the  progress  of  invention  as  it 
has  sought  to  imitate  human  action.  Tiiere  may 
be  a reasonable  doubt  of  Maelzel’s  famous  chess- 
player, and  the  weight  of  testimony  points  to  the 
conclusion  that  a boy  was  hidden  in  the  automa- 
ton ; but  there  is  no  question  that  the  machinery 
of  tlie  figure  enabled  the  hidden  confederate  to 
execute  the  mores.  But  Maelzel's  trumpeter  was 
a genuine  automaton,  which  played  not  only  Aus- 
trian and  French  eavalry  marches  and  all  the 
army  signals,  but  nlso  a march  and  an  allegro, 
accompanied  by  a full  orchestra.  Still  more 
wonderful  was  the  success  of  M.  Cotnus’s  group, 
constructed  for  Louis  XIV.,  consisting  of  a coach 
and  horses,  with  coachman  and  footman,  and  a 
lady  inside.  The  coach  drove  up  in  front  of  the 
King,  the  footman  handed  the  lady  out,  she  ad- 
vanced, and  courtesving  to  the  King,  retired  ; the 
footman  handed  her  into  the  coach,  and  being 
* left  behind,  rati  after  the  coach,  and  having  over- 
taken it,  mounted  to  his  place.  Vaucanson’s 
flute-player  played  twelve  airs,  and  was  exhibited 
to  the  Royal  Academy. 

The  next  distinguished  inventor  in  this  line  was 
the  celebrated  French  magician  Robert  Houdin, 
whocon  structed  the  famous  writing  automaton, 
which  executed  drawings  nnd  wrote  from  dicta- 
tion for  Louis  Philippe.  Houdin  thus  describes 
the  completion  of  his  Sosia,  as  he  called  the  an- 
droid. “ After  many  doubts  as  to  the  success  of 
my  enterprise,  the  solemn  moment  arrived  when 
I should  make  the  first  trial  of  iny  writer.  I had 
spent  the  whole  day  in  giving  the  last  touches  to 
tny  automaton,  whieh  sat  before  me  as  if  awaiting 
my  orders  and  prepared  to  answer  the  questions 
I asked  it.  I had  only  to  press  the  spring  in  or- 
der to  enjoy  the  long-awaited  result.  My  heart 
beat  violently,  and  though  I was  alone,  I trem- 
bled with  emotion  at  the  mere  thought  of  this 
imposing  trial.  I had  just  laid  the  first  sheet  of 
paper  before  my  writer  and  asked  him  the  ques- 
tion,‘Who  is  the  author  of  your  being?’  I 
pressed  the  spring  and  the  v'^-'k-work  begau 
acting.  I dared  hardly  breathe,  through  fear  of 
disturbing  the  operation.  Tlievutomaton  bowed 
to  me,  and  I could  not  refrain  from  smiling  at  it 
as  my  own  son.  But  when  I saw  the  eyes  fix  an 
attentive  glance  on  the  paper,  when  the  arm,  & 
few  seconds  before  numb  and  lifeless,  began  to 
move  and  trace  my  signature  in  a firm  hand- 
writing, the  tears  started  in  my  eyes,  and  I fer- 
vently thanked  Heaven  for  granting  me  such 
success.  . . . After  making  Sosia  repeat  my  sig- 
nature a thousand  times,  I gave  it  this  question, 

‘ Wliat  o’clock  is  it?’  The  automaton,  writing  in 
obedience  to  a clock,  wrote,  ‘ It  is  two  in  the 
morning.’  This  was  a timely  warning.  I prof- 
ited by  it,  and  went  straight  to  bed.” 

But  in  addition  to  these  wonders  of  history, 
we  were  eye-witnesses  of  two  remarkable  inven- 
tions. Doubtless  many  who  read  this  have  heard 
Professor  Faber’s  talking  machine  utterits  broken 
English  as  Frau  Faber  played  the  keys,  and  re- 
member the  head,  with  a resonant  nasal  cavity, 
which  was  needed  to  give  the  pure  Parisian  ac- 
cent. 

This,  however,  was  a mere  curio  of  inventive  art. 
But  the  steam  man,  exhibited  some  ten  years  ago 
in  these  parts,  was  in  the  line  of  serviceable  in- 
vention. He  was  about  eight  feet  high  and  of 
fair  proportions,  made  of  iron,  with  substantial 
feet,  strong  limbs  and  arms,  and  a broad,  rosy 
face  with  a bovine  expression.  He  was  modelled 
as  though  in  ordinary  attire,  with  a blue  swallow- 
tailed coat  with  buttons  painted  yellow;  his  waist- 
coat was  red,  and  his  hat  was  a stove  pipe,  liter- 
ally. The  waistcoat  formed  the  doors  of  the 
furnace,  and  underneath  it  was  a fire  of  red-hot 
chestnut  coal  (which  was  the  kind  he  preferred) ; 
the  hat  was  the  smoke-stack ; in  the  chest  was 
the  boiler  nnd  steam-chest,  down  his  legs  ran  the 
piston-rods ; his  hands  were  attached  to  the  shafts 
of  a barrow  bolding  about  half  a ton  of  eoal. 
When  steam  was  turned  on,  he  stumped  across 
the  floor  with  a heavy,  deliberate  tread,  but  with 
a slight  inclination  to  topple.  But  he  pulled  his 
load  easily,  and  did  his  work  with  the  fidelity  of 
a machine,  that  has  no  will  of  its  own. 

The  history  of  the  manufacture  of  android:?, 
ornamental  and  useful,  guaranteed  success  if 
only  a motive  power  could  be  found  which 
would  respond  to  acoustic  influences.  While  on 
the  search  for  this,  Minot  fell  in  with  a pamphlet 
l»v  Jolm  W-  Kcely,  describing  his  new  force. 


“My  power-developing  liberator,”  he  says,  “is 
a vibratory  device  embracing  one  hundred  and 
forty  oetaves.  According  as  the  setting  may  be, 
I can  develop  a power,  by  vibrating  on  the  air  in 
one  or  more  of  my  receivers,  varying  in  energy 
from  one  thousand  to  ten  thousand  pounds  per 
square  inch.”  He  bids  us  discard  our  old  no- 
tions of  power  as  developed  from  the  expansion 
of  steam  when  studying  the  modus  operatuii  of 
his  motor,  and  states  that  it  is  based  solely  on 
“sympathetic  vibration.” 

“This  relation  of  vibratory  sympathy  exists  at 
a distance  of  twenty  feet,  as  fully  and  as  per- 
fectly as  such  relation  exists  between  a magnet 
and  the  bar  of  iron  which  from  a distance  it 
draws  to  itself.  My  liberator,  which  is  a small 
device,  capable  of  being  carried  about  in  the 
hand,  is  a perfect  structure,  absolutely  certain  in 
its  action,  weighs  but  fifty  pounds,  and  costs  less 
than  five  hundred  dollars  to  construct.”  To  this 
circular  the  certificate  of  two  prominent  engineers 
is  us  follows:  “As  the  result  of  our  observations, 
upon  several  occasions,  of  experiments  by  Mr. 
Keelv  in  the  generation  of  his  ‘ etherie  force,’  and 
having  examined  in  detail  his  ‘liberator,’. . . nnd  it 
having  been  conclusively  shown  that  it  contained 
nothing  but  atmospheric  air  at  normal  pressures, 
we  have  seen  a force  generated  or  liberated  ex- 
erting an  expansive  energy  of  upw  ards  of  twenty 
thousand  pounds  per  square  inch,  without  other 
instrumentality  in  its  production  than  the  agita- 
tion of  two  or  more  tuning-forks.”  In  1887  Mr. 
Keely  reports  to  his  stockholders  that  a “ series 
of  subtle  and  delicate  experiments,  an  account  of 
which  in  detail  it  would  be  impracticable  for  me 
to  portray  understanding^,  has  so  far  led  me  to 
modify  my  work  that  hereafter  the  foundation  of 
it  will  be  vibratory  sympathy.  The  new  form  of 
force  discovered  to  me,  for  want  of  a better  term, 

I designate  Negative  Attraction."  His  counsel 
adds : “ Mr.  Keely  has  undertaken  to  wrest  from 
Nature  one  of  her  most  subtle  forces  and  harness 
it  for  man’s  bidding ; in  other  words,  to  give  to 
his  fellow-men  a costless  motive  power.  Every 
fact  and  feature  surrounding  the  ease  warrants 
the  belief  that,  notwithstanding  public  scepti- 
cism and  incredulity,  his  success  will  be  complete, 
nnd  his  work  the  most  conspicuous  example  in 
the  process  of  inventive  evolution  of  the  survival 
of  the  fittest.” 

Minor  welcomed  this  with  enthusiasm.  “ Have 
we  not  long  been  told,”  he  said,  "by  the  physi- 
cists that  one  need  only  find  the  key-note  of  an 
iron  bridge,  and  the  persistent  playing  of  this 
note  and  its  harmonies  will  set  the  molecules  of 
the  enormous  structure  in  such  a state  of  rhythmic 
agitation  as  to  bring  it  crashing  down  ?”  Here,  lie 
declared,  was  to  be  found  the  scientific  explana- 
tion of  table-moving,  viz.,  the  accumulated  power 
of  molecular  action  in  the  line  of  a sympathetic 
vibration.  Perhaps,  too,  electric  girls  owe  their 
superlative  strength  to  the  same  principle,  and 
are,  after  all,  only  animated  Keely  motors.  But, 
without  further  prelude,  I present  my  friend’s  ac- 
count of  his  pursuit  of  this  remarkable  power  : 

“ My  first  series  of  experiments  was  in  the  di- 
rection of  sympathetic  sounds.  In  confirmation 
of  Mr.  Keely’s  theory,  I found  that  the  free  strings 
of  the  piano  would  respond  as  I sang  a given  note. 

I had  therefore  only  to  combine  the  mechanism 
of  Houdin  with  the  ‘sympathetic  vibratory’  force 
of  Keely,  applying  this  by  diaphragms  construct- 
ed on  the  principles  of  complementary  acoustics, 
and  my  idea  was  realized.  I proceeded  to  inves- 
tigate the  congeries  of  complementary  sounds. 
First,  I observed  the  effect  of  qertyiin  remarks 
made  to  my  fellow-men,  and  foufid  that,  bv  the 
use  of  certain  tones  of  voice,  irrespective  of  what 
I said,  I could  produce  certain  effects.  With  the 
utterance  of  the  merest  gibberish  to  those  whom 
I chanced  to  meet  on  the  street,  I could,  by  a 
pleasing  inflection,  put  *them  in  a complaisant 
mood,  and  leave  them  with  a smile  on  their  faces, 
albeit  somewhat  dumfoutided  by  my  quaint  dia- 
lect. I was  much  enlightened  by  an  experiment 
upon  a very  intelligent  dog,  a collie,  who  had  the 
ready  appreciation  of  what  was  said  to  him  that 
characterizes  the  breed.  The  question  turned 
one  evening  on  how  much  he  understood  of  what 
was  said  to  him.  I argued  that  he  understood 
only  tones ; the  ladies  indignantly  maintained 
that  he  understood  every  word.  I put  the 
matter  to  test  by  opening  upon  him  a volley  of 
abuse  in  a bland  tone;  he  came  and  looked 
fondly  in  my  face,  wagging  his  tail,  while  I 
told  him  that  he  was  a bad,  mean,  abject,  mis- 
erable, good-for-nothing  cur,  fit  only  for  the 
company  of  a tramp  or  an  organ-grinder.  This 
was  my  second  discovery,  viz.,  that  inflection  and 
tone  are  prime  factors  in  promoting  complement- 
ary sounds  and  synchronous  activity,  through  the 
excitation  of  the  ‘sympathetic  vibratory’  force. 

In  confirmation  of  this  I found  that  a small  Skye 
terrier  could  be  set  howling,  witli  an  intensity  of 
sympathetic  vibration  painful  to  hear,  by  a de- 
scending chromatic  scale. 

“ My  next  discovery  was  that  ‘ I’  and  ‘ you’  were 
the  primary  complementary  sounds.  I had  now 
constructed  a rude  android,  and  fitted  him  up 
with  a liberator,  and  a diaphragm  arranged  to 
take  up  ‘sympathetic  vibrations’;  and  this  was 
my  first  discovery  after  I had  him  tuned.  It  is 
needless  to  say  with  wliat  delight  I hailed  this 
primal  revelation  of  the  law  of  complementary 
sounds.  The  sympathetic  diaphragm  of  my  rudi- 
mentary android  responded  ‘ U’  when  I shouted  ‘ I.’ 
This  was  surely  in  the  right  line ; here  was  the 
physicaj  demonstration  of  the  metaphysical  doc- 
trine of  the  objective  and  subjective,  or,  as  the 
Germans  put  it,  the  ‘I’  and  the  ‘not  I’;  but  my 
diaphragm  was  more  in  accordance  with  our 
grammatical  conceptions  when  it  responded  * U’ 
instead  of  ‘not  I’;  the  fundamental  principle  of 
my  diaphragm  was  certainly  correct. 

“ My  next  discovery  was  even  more  startling.  I 
found  that  by  uttering,  with  change  of  tone  or 
inflection,  the  same  sounds  I could  produce  in 
the  diapiiragm  a motion  correlative  to  my  own 
volition.  But  why  weary  my  reader  with  a mi- 


nute detail  of  the  process  of  research  ? These 
things  have  so  absorbed  me  that  I am  prone  to 
think  that  others  will  feel  the  same  interest  in 
the  minutiae  that  I do.  But  the  world  is  all  for 
results,  and  will  leave  the  tiresome  process  to 
those  who  are  charged  with  ministering  to  its 
wants.  It  is  so  with  all  modern  inventions,  and 
mine  must  share  a like  fate.  How  many  of 
those  who  read  the  long  cable  message  in  the 
journals  know  or  eare  how  it  was  transmitted? 
How  many  who  use  the  telegraph  or  telephone 
care  whether  the  current  is  direct  or  induced,  or 
whether  there  is  any  current  at  all?  No  more 
will  the  public  care  to  know  the  inner  structure 
of  my  machine,  who  know  not  the  organs  and 
functions  of  their  own  bodies.  Suffice  it  to  say 
that  I threaded  the  labyrinth  of  sound,  and  the 
complements  of  uttered  speech,  and  was  able  to 
take  up  in  my  android,  and  make  him  subject  to 
the  influence  of,  spoken  words,  on  a principle 
similar  to  that  which  transmits  your  voice  along 
the  wire ; and  that  the  force  which  this  sets  in 
motion  is,  I presume,  similar  to  the  ‘sympa- 
thetic vibratory  force’  of  the  Keely  motor.  And 
now  let  me  state  results  without  any  more  weary- 
ing detail. 

“ Following  the  example  of  mv  most  illustrious 
predecessors,  Friar  Bacon  and  Albertus  Magnus, 

I have  constructed  my  Eidolon  of  brass.  This 
makes  him  light,  strong,  elastic, durable;  and  he 
w ill  not  rust.  He  is  also  resonant,  and  capable 
of  high  polish,  or  he  may  be  beaten,  or  have  an 
antique  finish,  to  suit  the  taste  of  the  customer. 
If  left  unclad,  he  can  tie  used  as  an  ornamental 
statue  w hen  not  in  service,  and  is  easily  cleaned 
and  polished,  along  with  the  andirons  and  fen- 
ders. He  is  also  thoroughly  demagnetized,  and  is 
not  liable  to  be  struck  when  working  out  on  the 
lawn  in  a thunder-shower.  My  prejudices  and 
the  verdict  of  antiquity  were  both  in  favor  of 
brass;  it  seemed  appropriate  to  his  destined 
sphere.  I have  now  a machine  simple,  strong, 
and  thoroughly  effective  for  the  ordinary  light 
work  of  a man  about  the  place,  or  of  ordinary 
woman’s  work  about  the  house;  more  docile  than 
a Chinaman,  ready  at  any  hour  of  day  or  night. 
Its  capability  and  intelligence  are  measured  only 
by  the  limitations  of  the  master  or  mistress  of 
the  household  in  these  respects;  its  whole  and 
sole  function  is  obedience.  I propose  to  form  a 
stock  company  for  the  manufacture  of  this  ar- 
ticle, under  the  name  of  the  Eidolon  Manufact- 
uring Company  (Limited). 

“ In  order  to  introduce  my  invention  to  the 
publie,  I had  proposed  to  hire  out  the  one  which 
1 have  made ; but  I abandoned  this  idea,  when  I 
considered  the  injury  to  which  he  would  be  liable 
by  having  his  diaphragm  untuned,  by  the  influ- 
ence of  persons  of  varied  dispositions.  I find 
that  he  is  very  sensitive  to  this  kind  of  derange- 
ment, and  can  discover  the  reflex  of  mv  yester- 
day’s mood  lingering  in  the  diaphragms  of  mv 
Eidolon.  If  I could  have  felt  indignation  at  a 
thing  so  manifestly  innocent,  void  of  the  powers 
by  which  intention  and  feeling  are  formed  and 
expressed ; I could  sometimes  have  beaten  my 
Eidolon,  for  he  was  like  a recording  angel  making 
entries  to  my  discredit.  When  I saw  the  stale  pas- 
sion of  yesterday,  which  had  burned  itself  out  in 
a moment,  and  was  gone  where  the  smoke  of  yes- 
terday’s fire  goes,  recalled,  and  I was  brought  face 
to  face  with  the  ugly  feeling,  looking  very  mean 
and  paltry,  in  the  cold  light  of  the  next  day  and 
tinder  other  circumstances,  then  I wus  wroth  with 
my  tormentor.  In  order  to  tune  him  up  to  a re- 
sponsive state,  I had  to  talk  in  a pleasant  tone, 
with  soothing  intonations,  to  this  insensate  thing, 
when,  had  I followed  my  bent,  I would  have  drubbed 
him  soundly;  but  this  would  have  availed  me 
nothing:  I would  simply  have  had  to  repair  him. 
But  there  I was  face  to  face  with  my  own  impa- 
tience or  anger,  and  bound  to  smooth  it  away,  or 
it  would,  by  the  inevitable  law  of  reaction,  so 
derange  this  miserable  Eidolon  that  he  would 
not  work.  I began  to  appreciate  Frankenstein's 
plight : his  was  only  ideal,  mine  was  real.  I ac- 
cepted the  doctrine  of  the  total  depravity  of  inan- 
imate things.  At  such  times  I would  long  for 
the  old  regime,  nnd  wish  that  I had  to  deal  with 
a living  man  who  could  act  like  a man,  and  not 
with  this  fool  of  an  automaton,  who  could  only 
hold  in  his  pitiable  diaphragms  the  impress  of 
my  moods  and  fling  them  back  at  me,  w ith  a per- 
sistency very  much  like  the  ill-tempered  churl, 
cherishing  revenge  for  a mere  trifling  affront  of 
hasty  words.  This  dispelled  all  thought  of  hiring 
hint  out.  The  only  way  was  to  build  and  tune 
each  one  for  a special  service.  For,  suppose  tny 
hired  Eidolon  to  be  subjected  to  the  vibrations 
from  three  or  four  persons  of  discordant  natures. 
As  these  varied  dispositions  wrought  on  his  sen- 
sitive diaphragms,  one  soft  and  geutle,  one  harsh 
and  rigorous,  one  slow  and  emphatic,  another 
quick  and  imperative,  one  with  a tone  of  persua- 
sion, the  other  of  sharp  demand,  how  utterly  the 
disposition  of  his  diaphragms  would  be  ruined, 
the  vibrations  so  hopelessly  confused  that  no- 
thing short  of  complete  reconstruction  would  put 
him  in  working  order!  The  sympathetic  vibra- 
tions and  their  synchronous  reciprocity,  on  which 
1 rely  for  his  successful  operation,  would  be  hope- 
lessly deranged,  and  I might  be  running  the  grave 
risk  of  having  a demented  automaton  set  loose, 
with  a vast  power,  running  up  into  the  higher 
octaves  of  the  Keely  etherie  force,  and  this  pow- 
er so  misdirected  as  to  drive  him  to  almost  any 
exeess  of  eccentric  activity. 

“No!  infinitely  better  than  this  deranged  an- 
droid is  our  present  system,  with  men  and  women, 
who  cannot  afford  to  resent  our  humors,  and 
though  subjected  to  the  capricious  whims  of  a 
dozen  masters  or  mistresses,  each  with  a dozen 
moods  (this  would  make  one  hundred  and  forty- 
four  unsympathetic  vibrntious  in  my  Eidolon),  yet 
they  are  hound  to  submit  and  not  treasure  up  our 
small  whims  of  passion  or  petulance  and  hold 
them  on  record  against  us  ; we  would  not  tolerate 
it.  I trust  that  no  one  will  be  intimidated  hytlie 
representation  I have  given.  You  can,  by  two 
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minute.'*'  of  insinuating  tails,  efface  tbe  lingering  “Have  you  any  children?  If  so,  me  they  mischiev- 
impression  of  a good  ten  minutes  of  round  abuse;  one;  and  how  are  they  taught  to  regard  the  servants 
and  you  have  this  advantage  — von  have  only  of  the  house?  . . , 

vourself  to  .leal  with,  your  own  humors  to  stand  ; “Whntspec.a I service  do  y«,n  require  ofth.s  mnch.no? 

„,,,c  r to. forgive.  And  vou  h...  . ^ « *..» 

grand  moral  opportunity  in  this  hidolon;  for  the  kragg» 

poet's  wish  is  near  realized;  it  will  the  “Note. — Customers  will  please  state  whether  they 

‘giftic  gie  us  wish  an  Eidolon  or  an  Eidola;  and  if  the  latter,  note 

To  see  ..Uriels  as  others  see  us.’  any  special  preference  as  to  style  of  dress.  Caps  and 

...  . , aprons,  if  required,  mast be  provided  by  the  purchaser, 

There  you  are  to-dqv  as  you  lef  t yourself  yes-  a8  we  cannot  furnish  articles  needing  to  be  laundered, 

terdav.  If  a first-rate  artist  would  model  you  a ..>Voto  Bene.-  Cauttou.-XVe  would  warn  oar  custom- 

likeness  of  vourself,  and  you  will  have  the  head  c,.g  j„  retrard  to  giving  the  Eidolas  charge  of  a bal.y- 

exeeuted  in  one  of  those  life-like,  grimaeious,  carriage  in  the  street.  They  can  be  recommended  for 

flexible  gutta-percha  faces,  and  w ill  set  this  on  this  in  that  they  are  unable  to  gossip  on  street  corners, 

vuur  Eidolon,  give  him  a cust-off  suit  of  clothes  but  they  have  no  discretion  in  regard  to  passing  vehi- 

and  vour  last  season’s  hat,  I can  vouch  for  it  that  cles : and,  moreover,  the  crying  of  a child,  which  docs 

vou  Will  feel  that  the  old  German  superstition  of  not  stir  the  placid  disposition  of  the  human  mirsc-girl, 

a doi)pel,,aii,,er  was  the  prophetic  instinct  of  the  might  start  the  diaphragm*  of  an  Eidola,  and  scud  it 

Wj-A  ».,«  .he  nine-  ^ “ 

teenth  was  to  realize.  . T “ This  company  is  liable  for  breakage  or  destruction 

“I  may  be  pardoned  tins  digression,  for  I cn,^ed  by  the  Eidolas  when  in  discharge  of  the  siipu- 

liave  worked  so  long  at  this  problem,  and  it  ]ate(j  service  and  when  they  are  properly  spoken  to, 

has  been  fruitful  in  the  field  of  physics,  meta-  but  110^  they  are  addressed  in  a violent  tone  of 

physics,  and  ethics ; it  has  started  so  many  Vl)ic0. 

questions,  and  suggested  so  many  possibilities,  “ The  capital  stock  of  the  company  is  fixed  at  fifteen 
that  I want  others  to  realize  something  of  its  million  shares  of  the  par  value  of  Ten  Dollars  each, 

scope  I propose  to  manufacture  two  tvpes,  The  first  million  shares  will  be  issued  to  subscribers 

following  the  “rand  division  of  the  human  at  ten  cents  each,  thus  offering  to  investors  one  of  the 

race  because  the  world  has  made  this  the  most  promising  ventures  of  this  promising  age.  The 

V i,,n  of  K1, nr  into  man’s  snhere  second  million  shares  will  be  sold  at  twenty  cents 

basts  of  division  of  la  .or,  into  n an  s sphere  ^ ^ tbird  at  foi.ty  „nU%  and  so  on,  doubling 

and  woman  s sphere.  p p • • ’ the  price  at  each  successive  issue,  thus  enabling  each 

make  two  kinds,  the  Eidolon  and  the  Eidola.  Berje6  „f  shareholders  to  realize  one  hundred  percent. 
Naturally  the  public  will  expect  the  Eidola  to  be  QU  his  gtock  gim])ly  by  holding  it.  It  is  hoped  that 

tbe  cheaper,  but  this  I cannot  promise.  They  investors  will  see,  by  this  open  and  candid  statement, 

will  require  less  material,  it  is  true,  but  the  ad-  the  enormous  advantage  of  an  early  investment, 
jnstment  must  be  more  delicate,  and  I fear  that  “Applications  for  stock,  or  for  machines,  may  be 
they  will  be  more  easily  put  out  of  order,  and  made  to  the  Eidolon  Co.  (Limited)." 
hence  need  more  constant  repair  Iheir  appear-  ^his  is  the  account  of  my  friend’s  long  years  of 
ance,  too,  will  have  to  be  considered,  and  they  tQjj  bjg  guccegs  nl„st  be  measured  bv  those  who 
will  need  a higher  finish,  with  more  refined  and  bjg  Eidolons ; I have  done  mv  mite  in  prepar- 
delieate  movement  tor  example,  I have  placed  * lhis  accolllU  for  the  press.  ' 
on  my  sample  Eidolon  a mere  semblance  of  a b 
head,  with  not  even  a mouth  (for  he  is  not  de- 
signed to  answer  back),  and  upon  this  block 
head  I have  put  an  old  soft  felt  hat,  pulled 


_______  BOATS’  MUSTER  AT  SEA. 

down  low,  so  as  to  conceal  his  features,  or  rather  jN.  tbese  days  of  ingenious  marine  inventions 

tbe  absence  of  all  feature.  This  I was  obliged  to  jg  inexcusable  if  a ship  be  sent  to  sea  unfur- 

do  as  a concession  to  the  prejudices  of  my  neigh-  „jsjie(j  with  the  best  of  those  life-saving  appli- 

bors,  and  to  prevent  my  front  yard  from  becom-  ances  which  modern  ingenuity  lias  produced, 
ing  the  counterpart  of  the  vacant  spaces  around  Nevertheless,  it  unfortunately  does  very  often 
the  tent  of  a country  circus.  When  my  Eidolon  happen  that  when  a shipwreck  occurs  a score  of 
first  appeared,  headless,  at  the  tail  of  ray  lawn-  col,trivances  for  life-saving  which  ought  to  be 
mower,  there  was  nn  assembly  of  urchins  in  five  on  board  are  wanting.  Sometimes  it  is  the  boats 
minutes,  as  though  some  dragons’  teeth  had  been  tbRt  ave  at  fauit — perhaps  they  are  stowed  bot- 
sowii  broadcast  and  waited  only  for  this  to  vivi-  tom  Up)  or  bang  ju  badlv  working  davits — and  the 
fy  them.  They  were  an  ill-assorted  rabble,  and  ghi  gillkg  before  tiiev  can  be  cleared  and  got 
stoned  my  Eidolon.  There  was  also  a convention  over  tbe  s|,je_ 

of  the  dogs  of  the  neighborhood,  who  passed  a Things  are  nowadays  better  ordered  on  the 
set  of  howling  resolutions  against  this  innova-  greut  transatlantic  liners,  on  the  best  of  wliieh 
tion.  1 found,  too,  that  the  milkman,  grocer,  the  crew's  are  periodically  drilled  in  handling  the 
butcher,  were  unable  to  get  their  horses  into  the  gbjp’g  boats,  in  watering  and  provisioning  them, 
yard  while  my  headless  Eidolon  was  at  work.  I and  jn  p,eserving  tlieir  seaworthiness  as  struct- 
became  an  object  of  suspicion  to  the  credulous,  ureg  babie  to  be  required  at  any  hour  of  the  day 
and  all  sorts  of  vague  stories  were  afloat,  and  so  or  njgbti  for  immediate  use.  In  some  lines  the 
I found  it  necessary,  us  a means  of  protection  n)en  are  mustered  and  sent  through  their  fire  and 
against  a doubtful  kind  of  notoriety,  to  put  a dr;b  otl  tbt.  morning  of  the  day  before  leav- 

head  on  my  Eidolon.  I recognize  that  a more  jMg  England.  The  men  assemble  to  the  shrill 
imperative  demand  will  be  made  for  a properly  cry  0f  tbe  boatswain’s  whistle,  the  watches  are 
headed  Eidola.  I can  picture  the  dismay  of  a CHned)  an(j  then  all  are  told  off  to  their  respective 
party  of  ladies  calling  at  the  house,  and  as  they  stations.  This  is  called  the  captain’s  muster.  An 
hear  approaching  footsteps  along  the  hall,  and,  hour  later  the  whole  crew  are  again  mustered, 
as  the  door  opens,  turn  to  inquire  whether  the  ^ through  their  drill,  and  piped  down.  The 
lady  is  at  home,  find  themselves  confronted  with  gbjp  ;3  tben  inspected  end  steam  ordered.  Then 
a headless  waiting-maid.  However  faultless  her  tbere  ig  fire  and  boat  jrill  „„ue  ,tt  sea  dui-ing  the 
nttire  and  demure  her  manner,  all  would  not  voyage,  when  the  chief  officer  sees  that  the  men 
atone  for  the  lack  of  the  usual  upper  terminus  ai."  al  tbeb.  stations,  and  reports  the  fact  to  the 
of  the  human  species,  superfluous  as  it  is  from  captain.  The  pumps  are  tried,  and  the  third 
a mere  utilitarian  point  of  view.  It  is  a mere  office,,  takes  his  station  on  the  main-deck  and 
prejudice,  I know,  and  yet  even  prejudice,  when  geeg  tba^  tbe  |,andg  are  «t  their  places  there  by 
it  is  so  wide-spread  and  deeply  rooted  as  this,  tbe  water-tight  doors.  The  crew  are  then  told 

must  lie  accorded  some  concession.  In  order  to  c(|  to  lbejr  respective  boats,  and  after  the  chief 

tune  my  Eidolons  to  the  particular  person  and  Gfficer  i,a8  noted  that  the  men  are  in  their  proper 

service  for  which  they  arc  destined,  I must  issue  piaces(  several  of  the  boats  are  swung  out  and 
a circular,  and  will,  if  furnished  with  a photo-  jn  One  can  see,  from  the  promptness  with  which 

graph,  endeavor  to  consult  the  wishes  of  my  ea(;b  11)an  gpring8  to  his  post  at  the  boatswain’s 

patrons  as  to  their  personal  appearance.  The  Ei-.  boarse  command,  how  custom  would  be  sure  to 
dolons  will  be  five  feet  three  inches  high,  the  Ei-  preVail  and  form  the  deeply  needed  discipline  in 
dolas  four  feet  nine  inches.  I find  greater  height  time  of  danger. 

objectionable,  as  it  gives  one  ail  abject  feeling  to  jn  tbe  distribution  of  the  boats,  in  case  of  hav- 
be  obliged  to  look  up  to  one  of  these  machines;  jn„  to  abandon  the  ship,  the  captain  lakes  No.  1 
and  yet  one  should  not  look  down  on  them  ; and  Btarboard  life-boat,  the  four  mates  have  charge 
there  is  something  quite  as  elfish  in  the  dwarf,  as  other  boats  and  cutters,  and  the  boatswain, 

there  is  weird  in  the  gigantic  Eidolons.  1 have  carpenter,  and  quartermasters  take  command  of 

selected  an  average  height,  but  ‘ rayther  under,  tbo  remajnder.  Everybody  knows  his  own  boat, 

as  Dame  Dorothy  would  say.  for  a register  of  boat  stations  is  kept,  with  the 

“For  my  own  protection,  as  well  as  for  the  names  0f  the  crew  of  each  boat.  There  can  be 

satisfaction  of  my  customers,  a circular  of  inquiry,  J1()  COnfusion  in  that  respect  at  least.  The  in- 

touching the  character  of  service,  etc.,  seems  ne-  structions  are  exceedingly  simple  in  case  of  leav- 
cessary.  If  it  seems  like  an  impertinent  inquisi-  jMg  tiie  ship.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  officers  to  see 

tion,  then  I beg  my  patrons  to  look  on  it  (as  I tbeir  respective  boats  ready  for  lowering,  and  to 

shall  the  answers)  merely  as  a matter  of  business,  gllard  against  anv  one  entering  or  attempting  to 
which,  if  requested,  I will  also  regard  as  strictly  jovver  a boat  without  the  captain’s  personal  order, 
confidential.  Then  the  surgeon,  chief  steward,  cooks,  chief 

“CIRCULAR  TO  THE  PATRONS  OF  THE  EIDO-  waiter,  baker,  and  butcher  get  water  and  provi- 
LON  COMPANY  (LIMITED).  read-v-  an,i  see  l,mt  ,‘!,ch  boilt  'Victualled. 

The  duty  of  procuring  compasses,  nautical  mstru- 
“ (Confidential)  incuts*,  lamps,  blue  lights,  and  rockets  rests  with 

“ What  is  vonr  age?  the  officers  in  command  of  the  bonis.  The  water 

“Your  occupation?  breakers  are  always  kept  rea-lv  filled,  each  officer 

“Are  yon  accustomed  to  the  direction  and  control  seeing  to  his  boat  in  this  respect.  The  water  is 
of  inferiors?  . renewed  at  least  once  a week.  The  life-boats  arc 

“What  is  your  general  disposition  toward  them?  tt]j  fttted  with  two  air-tight  galvanized  iron  tanks, 
To  wit:  bi  which  all  necessary  provisions  may  he  stored. 

“Contempt  for  their  hnmors ? They  generally  pull  ten  oars  double  banked,  and 

the  same  feeling,  under  every  man’s  seat  there  is  hung  a lifebelt 

^r^^wn^mtnd  ^ ^ fan 

and  Icchiis;,  in  judging  of  your  nnitiial  relations  ? to  be  impressed  by  it  It  is  not  a little  reassuring 

«.  |)0  yoll  expect,  very  prompt  obedience,  or  do  you  when  the  eye  seeks  the  wide  ocean,  and  the  mind 
prefer  a slow,  deferential  manner?  thinks  of  the  crowds  of  human  beings  on  board 

“Are  you  quick  in  temper  and  speech  ? ship,  to  mark  the  man-of-war-like  discipline  that 

» Do  you  raise  your  voice  when  provoked?  these  plain  merchant  sailors  fall  so  easily  into, 

“Is  your  natural  tone  soft  and  low,  or  harsh  and  t0  obsevve  the  swiftness  with  which  they  swing 
high-pitched?  out  each  large  and  powerful  life-boat  over  the  side 

“ Do  yon  require  unremitting  toll  from  your  eubor-  c)ear  to  ltg  faj]S)  alKj  t0  listen  to  the  furious  gusli- 
dinates?  recreation?  ing  of  the  thick  streams  of  water  from  the  hose, 


A REVOLUTION  IN  IRON  AND 
STEEL  MANUFACTURE. 

In  the  development  of  the  manufacture  of 
products  of  iron  ore,  Sir  Hk.nry  Heskf.mkr  failed 
to  achieve  what  he  set  out  to  do ; but  in  the 
course  of  his  experiments  he  made  so  valuable  a 
discovery  that  bis  original  purpose  was  aban- 
doned. His  effort  was  to  discover  a mechanical 
method  of  doing  the  work  now  done  by  the  hands 
of  the  puddler.  His  achievement  was  the  dis- 
covery of  a mechanical  process  for  the  making 
of  a new  product,  which  lias,  more  than  any  other 
modern  invention,  laid  broad  the  basis  for  the  ma- 
terial advancement  of  modern  civilization.  Now 
a process  of  manufacture  discovered  in  France, 
and  recently  perfected  at  Spring- 
field,  Ohio,  iias  led  to  the  solution 
of  the  problem  that  Bessemer  un- 
dertook. But  as  far*as  Sir  Henry 
Bessemer  fell  short  of  inventing  a 
mechanical  puddler,  so  far  has  this 
newly  discovered  process  gone  be- 
yond that  task.  The  result  will  be 
a revolution  in  the  manufacture  of 
all  products  of  iron  ore,  and  another 
great  cheapening  and  consequent 
extension  of  the  uses  of  iron  and 
steel. 

To  understand  the  commercial 
value  of  this  new  process,  it  is 
necessary  to  describe  briefly  tbe 
chief  processes  of  iron  and  steel 
manufacture  now  in  use. 

Pure  iron,  it  must  be  remem- 
bered, is  found  only  in  meteors,  and  is  not 
known  in  the  mechanical  arts.  The  most 
nearly  pure  iron  that  is  used  is  a high  grade 
of  wrought- iron.  The  impurities  that  arc 
present  in  wrought  or  bar  iron  cause  it,  in 
the  process  of  rolling,  to  have  a fibrous  struc- 
ture. If  carbon  be  present  in  the  iron,  it  is  then 
known  as  steel.  If  the  percentage  of  carbon  is 
very  low — less  than  one-half  of  one  per  cent. — 
it  is  “mild  steel,”  which  will  not  temper,  and  is 
very  ductile  and  tough.  This  grade  of  steel  is 
used  for  the  making  of  boil  ere,  wire,  and  the  like. 
If  a greater  per  cent,  of  carbon  be  added,  and 
the  metal  be  homogeneous  in  structure,  with  car- 
bon evenly  distributed,  it  becomes  steel.  In  or- 
der to  make  wrought-iron,  the  silicon  and  carbon 
must  be  removed  from  the  metal  which  flows 
from  the  blast  furnace ; and  if  steel  be  the  prod- 
uct desired,  then  either  only  a portion  of  the  car- 
bon must  be  removed,  or,  after  die  iron  has  been 
entirely  decarbonized,  carbon  must  be  added  in 
such  a quantity  as  will  yield  the  desired  product. 
This — to  decarbonize  the  pig-iron — has  been  the 
problem  which  the  iron-masters  have  been  seek- 
ing to  solve  for  the  last  three  centuries.  To  the 
English  we  owe  all  tiie  improvements  that  have 
hitherto  been  made. 

The  first  real  advance  was  the  process  known 
as  “ puddling,”  invented  by  Mr.  Henry  Cort  about 
1781.  He  heated  pig-iron  in  a furnace  so  con- 
structed that  the  air  passed  over  the  iron,  while 
the  puddler,  standing  in  front  of  the  furnace 
with  his  long  puddling  bar,  kept  the  mass  in 
constant  ngitation  and  exposed  all  parts  of  the 
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marked  one  great  era  in  the  manufacture  of 
iron,  the  substitution  of  the  mechanical  for  the 
manual  puriiicau  iii  of  iron  by  Sir  Henry  Besse- 
mer, in  1855,  marked  another.  While  tiie  thou- 
sand and  one  uses  for  iron  developed  by  inven- 
tions, such  as  railroads,  machinery  of  all  kinds, 
and  the  use  of  pipes  for  gas  and  water,  were 
taxing  the  capacity  of  the  furnaces.  Sir  Henry 
Bessemer,  in  seeking  a mechanical  process  of 
doing  what  the  puddler  was  doing  by  hand,  pro- 
duced a metal  which  was  unknown  before — a 
mptal  of  low  grade  which  could  be  rolled  into 
shape  ; and,  wliiie  it  could  not  be  used  in  the 
forge  of  the  smith,  nor  used  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  tools,  was  harder  than  iron,  and  w as  quick- 
ly adopted  for  railroad  uses. 


iron  to  the  action  of  the  oxygen  in  the  air,  which, 
coining  in  contact  with  the  iron,  united  with  the 
silicon  and  carbon  and  burned  them  out.  The 
mechanical  impurities,  being  lighter  than  the 
iron,  floated  on  the  surface.  When  the  process 
had  continued  for  a Sufficient  time  to  burn  out 
all  the  carbon  and  silicop,  the  charge  was  drawn 
off  and  run  into  ingrits.  When  heated,  these 
bars  were  passed  through  a series  of  rollers  which 
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shaped  the  iron  to  the  forms  demanded  bv  com- 
merce. The  puddling  furnace  has  been  im- 
proved, but  no  invention  has  yet  replaced  the 
puddler,  and  all  the  wrought  or  bar  iron  to-dav 
is  purified  by  the  muscle  of  the  puddler.  This 
was  the  task  that  Bessemer  set  out  to  do — to  in- 
vent a mechanical  substitute  for  the  puddler, 
whereby  a larger  and  cheaper  product  could  be 
made. 

Although  the  invention  of  the  Bessemer  pro- 
cess, which  makes  the  low  grade  of  steel  known 
as  Bessemer  steel,  opened  up  a new'  field  for 
utilizing  iron  products,  it  left  the  process  of 
making  wrought  or  bar  iron  precisely  where  it 
was  before.  And  these  iron  products  are  yet 
made  bv  this  essentially  ancient  method,  and  by 
hand.  The  puddler  stands  in  front  of  the  fur- 
nace, and  with  his  long  rod  stirs  the  molten 
metal;  and  it  is  not  only  slow  manual  labor,  but 
the  most  exhausting,  perhaps,  that  any  class  of 
mechanics  do.  A puddler’s  life  is  short,  for,  as 
nn  iron-manufacturer  has  described  his  labor, 
“ he  stands  continually  at  the  door  of  hell.”  The 
product  of  a puddler  and  bis  helper  is  about  a 
ton  per  day;  and  all  wrought  or  bar  iron  is 
made  in  this  slow  and  consequently  expensive 
fashion. 

As  the  discoveries  of  the  puddling  process 
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The  three  great  advantages  of  the  Bessemer 
steel  are : that  it  can  be  produced  by  the  same 
number  of  men  in  vastly  larger  quantities  than 
puddled  iron  ; that  the  product  is  peculiarly  suited 
for  such  purposes  as  railroad  iron — for,  costing 
to-day  twenty-eight  dollars  a ton,  it  will  last  five 
times'  as  long  as  railway  iron  costing  tliiily-five 
dollars  a tou,  and  a Bessemer  steel  ship  plate  is 
both  harder  and  stronger  than  one  of  iron ; and 
that  fewer  laliorers  and  less  skill  are  required  to 
make  a ton  of  Bessemer  steel  than  to  puddle  a 
ton  of  iron,  the  labor  cost  of  making  the  steel 
being  less  than  one-third  that  of  making  iron. 
To  this  day,  however,  all  tiie  finer  grades  of  steel, 
such  as  are  used  for  tools,  have  to  be  made  in 
crucibles.  The  iron  must  be  heated  in  a closed 
crucible  holding  from  fifty  to  one  hundred  pounds 
of  metal  and  the  required  amount  of  carbon  add- 
ed. This  process  is  so  expensive  that  tool  steel 
sells  at  from  six  to  twenty  cents  a pound,  accord- 
ing to  quality.  Tool  steel  is  yet  so  costly  that  its 
uses  are  limited. 

Such  are  the  chief  processes  of  iron  and  steel 
manufacture;  and  the  great  problem  which  Sir 
Henry  Bessemer  attacked  had  remained  unsolved, 
when,  about  a year  ago,  a Frenchman,  Gustave 
L.  Robert,  of  Stenav,  France,  made  some  experi- 
ments which  were  the  starting-point  of  the  new 
process,  and  the  news  of  his  experiments  came 
to  tiie  ears  of  J.  \V.  Bookwaltku,  the  manufac- 
turer,»at  Springfield,  Ohio.  When  he  heard  of 
this  discovery,  Mr.  Bookwalter  immediately  went 
to  see  Robert’s  experiments,  and  he  secured  the 
right  to  the  process  in  the  United  States.  Re- 
turning to  his  factory  in  Springfield,  he  built  an 
experimental  plant,  and  improved  and  expanded 
upon  the  idea  of  the  inventor.  After  twelve 
months  of  experimenting  he  has  perfected  the  in- 
vention, and  within  a month  or  two  his  first  patent 
has  been  issued.  The  process  is  so  simple  that 
every  iron-worker  will  wonder  that  he  did  not  dis- 
cover it  long  ago.  It  can  be  best  explained  by 
comparing  it  with  the  Bessemer  process.  The 
peculiarity  and  the  defect  of  the 
Bessemer  process  is  that  the  air 
is  blown  perpendicularly  through 
the  mass  of  iron,  as  shown  in 
the  illustration,  keeping  it  in 
constant  agitation,  and  therefore 
mixing  all  the  impurities  with 
the  iron.  If  the  current  of  air 
be  blown  long  enough  to  burn 
out  all  the  silicon  and  carbon, 
the  oxygen  will  also  attack  the 
iron,  and  the  resulting  product 
will  be  a weak  and  oxidized  iron. 
To  remedy  this,  the  Bessemer 
system  introduces  some  ore  of 
iron,  such  as  feno-manganese, 
containing  a large  amount  of 
carbon ; and  a certain  amount 
of  this  peculiar  ore  is  necessary 
to  be  used  with  the  common  ore 
to  produce  the  Bessemer  product. 
The  illustration  shows  the  Besse- 
mer converter  blowing  the  air 
from  below  the  mass  of  iron.  In  the  new  con- 
verter, on  the  other  hand,  the  blast  is  over  the 
edge  of  the  iron,  horizontally,  and  produces  a ro- 
tary motion  in  the  metal,  causing  a most  violent 
agitation,  which  presents  every  portion  of  the 
metal  to  the  blast,  and  at  the  same  time  blows  tbe 
slag  and  other  impurities  which  are  floating  on 
the  surface  to  the  further  side  of  the  converter. 
It  will  be  seen  that  this  converter  is  simply  a me- 
chanical means  of  doing  exactly  what  tiie  pud- 
dler does  by  hand,  turning  the  iron  over  and  over, 
and  presenting  all  parts  of  the  molten  mass  to 
the  air,  and  exposing  only  a small  portion  of  it 
at  a time  to  the  action  of  the  blast.  So  long  as 
there  is  any  silicon  in  that  part  of  the  metal  ex- 
posed to  the  blast,  the  oxygen  will  attack  neither 
the  iron  nor  the  carbon  ; and  so  long  as  there  is 
carbon  the  oxygen  will  not  attack  the  iron.  By 
the  new  process  all  the  silicon,  and  practically 
all  the  carbon,  can  he  burned  out  of  the  iron ; or 
only  the  silicon  may  be  burned  out  and  the  car- 
bon left,  and  the  impurities  removed  by  gather- 
ing them  on  the  surface  of  the  molten  metal,  leav- 
ing steel  when  the  blast  is  stopped. 

Thus,  by  the  new  process,  every  grade  of  iron 
can  he  made,  from  i lie  purest  wrouglit-iron  to  tho 
highly  carbonated  steel.  It  covers  the  whole  cata- 
logue of  products  of  iron  ore.  The  new  process 
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metal  from  the  new  converter  be  cast, 
and  the  casting  be  permitted  to  coo! 
slowly,  it  will  be  a soft  steel,  and  part 
of  which  can  then  be  tempered  to  any 
degree  of  hardness  desired.  The  ad- 
vantages of  this  are  very  great  in  the 
manufacture  of  6uch  products  as  car 
wheels  and  heavy  ordnance. 

The  present  manufacturers  of  steel 
and  iron  can  utilize  nearly  all  their  pre- 
sent plants — all  except  the  puddling  fur- 
nace— when  they  adopt  the  new  system. 
The  greater  part  of  most  of  the  exist- 
ing manufacturing  plants  is  as  necessary 
for  the  new  process  as  for  the  old  ones ; 
and  the  additional  machinery  required 
is  not  costly  in  comparison  with  the  cost 
of  Bessemer  converters.  The  method 
whereby  the  new  process  will  probably 
be  introduced  in  the  United  States  wiil 
be  by  the  granting  of  licenses  to  man- 
ufacturers to  use  it,  paying  a royalty  to 
the  patentee  (the  royalty  received  by  Sir 
Henry  Bessemer,  by-the-way,  amounted, 
ten  years  ago,  to  more  than  a million 
pounds  sterling). 

Although  the  patent  on  the  new  con- 
verter was  granted  for  the  United  States 
now  nearly  a month  ago,  and  for  nearly 
a year  the  widest  range  of  iron  and  steel 
products  ever  made  at  one  place  have 
been  made  in  the  iron-works  at  Spring- 
field,  no  description  of  the  process  has 
hitherto  been  published.  Many  of  the 
iron  and  steel  manufacturers  have  ap- 
plied for  licenses  to  use  it,  and  it  is  like- 
ly to  be  adopted  in  making  those  prod- 
ucts that  are  now  most  costly  with  as 
great  rapidity  as  the  new  converters  can 
conveniently  be  put  up  by  those  who  will 
have  the  liberty  to  use  them.  But  it  will 
not  at  once  supersede  the  old  processes. 
The  slowness  with  which  even  a revolu- 
tionizing discovery  is  adopted  is  astound- 
ing evidence  of  the  quality  that  in  the 
year  of  a Presidential  election  we  hear 
called  the  “conservation  of  business.” 
The  Bessemer  process  was  patented  in 
the  United  States  in  1856,  but  it  was  not 
until  1866  that  the  manufacture  of  Bes- 
skmkr  steel  became  a very  important  in- 
dustry here.  A long  time  was  spent  in 
making  improvements  and  in  litigation 
nnd  in  organization.  Since  the  patent 
has  expired,  the  product  has  been  larger 
than  it  was  before.  The  Robert  process 
has  been  patented  in  England,  nnd  the 
Italian  government  has  bought  the  right 
to  use  it,  chiefly  to  make  heavy  ordnance. 

We  have  so  accustomed  ourselves  to 
think  of  the  various  methods  of  produc- 
ing iron  and  steel  as  each  an  indepen- 
dent industry  (as  indeed  it  is)  that  the 
simplification  of  these  industries  which 
seems  obliged  to  follow  the  introduction 
of  this  process  seems  astounding.  It  is 
of  universal  application,  and  the  prod- 
ucts of  it  include  all  the  products  of  all 
the  old  processes ; and  it  is  not  unrea- 
sonable to  suppose  that  new  products 
will  be  discovered  bv  reason  of  it — at 
least  new  combinations  of  products.  One 
such  new  combination  of  products  will 
be  a car  wheel  as  tough  as  a piece  of 
forged  iron  at  the  centre,  giving  far 
greater  strength  than  any  ever  made, 
with  a rim  of  hardened  steel  to  resist 
wear  — made  by  casting  the  wheel  of 
steel  and  tempering  the  rim.  This  uni- 
fication of  so  many  processes  is  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  simplifications  in 
mechanics. 

In  considering  the  possible  effects  of 
n great  reduction  of  the  cost  of  producing 
nearly  all  the  products  of  iron  ore,  it  is 
interesting  to  glance  at  the  extension  of 
iron  nnd  steel  that  has  been  made,  espe- 
cially in  the  United  States,  within  the 
lifetime  of  this  generation,  bv  reason  of 
the  cheaper  processes  developed  since 
the  Bessemer  discovery ; and  not  one  of 
these  processes,  except  the  Bessemer, 
can  be  comparer!  with  this  new  process. 
Of  course  the  Bessemer  rail  made  our 
railway  development  possible;  and  it  is 
our  railway  development  that  has  made 
us  the  largest  consumers  of  iron  and 
steel  per  capita  in  the  world  ; for  the 
railroads  consume  at  least  half  the  total 
iron  and  steel  product.  But  iron  and 
steel  bridge  building,  iron  pipes  for  wa- 
ter and  gas  and  steam,  iron  stoves,  iron 
fences,  iron  ornamental  work,  iron  ships, 
and  iron  agricultural  implements  are  a 
few  of  the  most  important  uses  to  which 
we  have  put  the  products  of  iron  since 
the  cheap  modern  methods  of  manufac- 
ture were  developed.  When  a very  much 
cheaper  process  than  any  now  used  shall 
have  been  adopted,  the  uses  that  will  sug- 
gest themselves,  and  the  advance  that 
we  shall  make  in  many  mechanical  ways, 
cannot  be  conjectured.  The  cheapening 
of  iron  and  steel  more  than  any  other  de- 
velopment makes  the  difference  between 
our  civilization  and  the  civilization  of 
the  Middle  Ages.  This  is  the  physical 
basis  of  modern  material  development 
in  every  direction.  In  1788,  for  exam- 
ple, the  total  production  of  pig-iron  in 
Great  Britain  was  about  68,000  tons. 
Less  than  a century  later,  one  year’s 
production  (1880)  was  nearly  7,750,000 
tons.  This  difference  measures  accu- 
rately the  difference  between  the  indus- 
tries of  the  England  of  the  last  century 
and  the  England  of  this  century ; and  a 
similar  increase,  of  course, has  been  made 
in  all  civilized  nations. 


is  like  the  Bessemer  process  in  this — no 
fuel  is  necessary  in  converting  the  melt- 
ed cast-iron  into  the  finished  product, 
which  by  the  Bessemer  process  is  Besse- 
mer steel,  and  by  the  new  process  is  any 
grade  of  iron  or  steel  that  may  be  de- 
sired, whether  metal  for  machine  bolts 
or  metal  to  be  made  into  surgeons’  tools. 
The  development  of  the  Bessemer  pro- 
cess has  prepared  the  way  for  this  new 
process.  The  perfection  of  the  converter, 
and  of  the  blast  machinery,  and  all  those 
appliances  which  distinguish  the  Besse- 
mer works  of  to-day  from  the  early  ones, 
are  necessary  in  the  new  process.  The 
marvellous  feat  of  mechanical  engineer- 
ing which  was  hardly  a less  noteworthy 
achievement  of  Sir  Henry  Bessemer 
than  the  discovery  of  his  process  itself, 
is  as  useful  to  the  new  process  ns  to 
his.  A Bessemer  converter  weighs, 
with  its  contents,  from  twenty  to  thirty 
tons,  and  it  is  moved  by  a gentle  effort, 
and  it  receives  a blast  so  powerful  that 
the  whole  mass  of  molten  metal  is  heat- 
ed to  the  highest  temperature  that  has 
hitherto  been  used  in  the  practical 
mechanical  arts.  In  the  materials  of 
its  manufacture,  and  in  the  appliances 
for  its  manipulation,  the  new  converter 
has  the  same  essential  necessities  as 
the  old. 

Since  the  metal  which  comes  from  the 
Robert  converter  can  be  a pure  iron,  a 
low  or  mild  steel,  oj-  a steel  high  in  car- 
bon, from  this  converter  can  be  poured 
every  grade  of  metal  that  is  used  by 
the  smith  or  a rolling-mill.  And  this 
range  of  metal  includes  iron  that  is  now 
made  by  the  puddling  process,  which  is 
the  iron  used  by  the  smith  and  manu- 
factured by  the  rolling-mill  into  all  forms 
of  bar  and  sheet  iron ; the  steel  now  made 
by  the  Bessemer  converter,  which  is  used 
for  railroad  iron,  for  iron  beams  and  gir- 
ders lor  buildings,  for  ship-building  and 
all  forms  of  massive  iron  ; the  mild  steel, 
which  is  used  for  boilers  and  those  pro- 
cesses requiring  a soft  nnd  tough  steel, 
nnd  a crucible  steel,  from  which  are  made 
the  tools  and  all  the  finer  products  of  the 
mechanic.  This  means  that  every  grade 
of  iron  or  steel  that  has  hitherto  been 
used  for  railroad  bars  and  ship  plates  can 
now  lie  produced  by  the  same  method; 
nnd  that  all  products  of  the  ore  may  be 
produced  by  a mechanical  process,  and 
so  cheiplv  as  to  give  a greater  stimulus 
to  the  use  of  iron  and  steel  than  any 
previous  invention.  Since  the  blast  of 
air  in  the  Robert  process  does  not  sup- 
port the  enormous  mass  of  iron  as  in 
the  Bessemer  process,  the  blast  is  vast- 
ly less,  and  the  entire  plant,  including 
engines  and  all  the  necessary  machinery 
for  the  production  of  100  tons  a day  of 
any  grade  of  iron  or  steel,  can  be  built 
for  less  than  $1 0,000,  or  one-third  the 
cost  of  the  Bessemer  plant  of  the  same 
capacity.  The  tuyeres  of  a Bessemer 
converter  must  be  renewed  after  fifteen 
blasts.  The  tuyeres  of  the  new  last  for 
250  blasts.  The  Bessemer  converter 
must  be  relinod  after  a very  few  blasts; 
the  Robert  after  1000  blasts.  By  the 
new  process  the  metal  is  heated  much 
hotter  than  by  the  Bessemer  process, 
and  is  therefore  much  more  fluid ; but 
this  quality,  added  to  the  freedom  from 
impurities,  enables  the  new  converter  to 
pour  the  metal  directly  into  the  billet 
which  is  to  be  rolled  into  the  desired 
form,  whereas  the  Bessemer  product  is 
so  impure  that  it  is  cast  first  into  a 14- 
inch  ingot,  nnd  then  “ broken  down,”  as 
it  is  called,  being  rolled  through  a suc- 
cession of  rolls  which  reduce  the  ingot 
to  four  inches  square.  The  new  system 
makes  possible  the  saving  of  about  four 
dollars  a ton  in  the  making  of  the  billet. 

The  cost  of  making  all  grades  of  iron 
or  steel  is  the  same  by  the  Robert  sys- 
tem, and  that  cost  is  less  than  the  cost 
of  making  Bessemer  steel.  The  signifi- 
cance of  this  will  be  appreciated  when 
it  is  realized  that  the  poorest  grade  of 
iron  costs  from  four  to  six  dollars  a ton 
more  than  Bessemer  steel,  and  the  high- 
est grade  of  tool  steel  costa  several  hun- 
dred dollars  a ton,  or  more.  Not  only  are 
all  these  products,  which  are  already 
made  by  other  methods,  produced  cheap- 
er and  more  rapidly  by  the  new  process, 
but  a class  of  products  can  be  made 
which  it  has  hitherto  been  impossible  to 
make.  From  the  converter  the  metal 
can  be  poured  into  moulds,  and  cast- 
ings can  be  made  which  have  all  the 
properties  of  wrought-iron.  They  can 
be  bent,  hammered,  welded,  and  in  all 
respects  treated  ns  if  they  were  the 
product  of  the  forge  and  not  of  the  foun- 
dry. This  means  a revolution  in  the 
building  of  machinery.  Wrought-iron 
is  five  to  seven  times  as  strong  as  the 
best  cast-iron.  If,  therefore,  any  piece 
of  machinery  requiring  strength  be  cast 
of  metal  purified  by  the  new  converter, 
it  can  be  one-fifth  the  present  weight 
nnd  of  equal  strength:  or,  if  made  of 
the  present  weight,  of  more  than  five 
times  the  present  strength.  There  have 
been  numerous  attempts  to  increase  the 
strength  of  castings,  and  to  make  what 
are  known  as  malleable  castings.  The 
most  successful  has  been  the  process  of 
annealing.  But  this  process  has  thus 
far  failed  in  producing,  for  instance, 
heavy  ordnance.  If  a highly  carbonized 
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THE  DEFEXCES  OF  HALIFAX,  NOVA  SCOTIA.— Draws  ht  Schell  and  Hogan. — [See  Page  147.] 

1.  Naval  Station,  from  her  Majesty’s  Dock-Yard.  2.  The  Citadel,  from  the  Rear.  3.  Admiralty  House.  4.  The  Citadel  and  Front  of  the  City,  from  Sandv  Point.  6.  Martello  Tower,  York 
Redoubt.  6.  Fort  Clarence,  St.  George’s  Island,  and  MacXab’s  Island.  7.  Quarters  for  Married  Men  of  Royal  Artillery  and  Royal  Engineers.  3.  Sally-Port  of  Citadel. 
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MONEY  AND  INVESTMENT. 

The  difficulties  that  attend  the  making  of  safe 
investments  have  been  very  painfully  demon- 
strated by  the  developments  in  the  railroad  world 
during  the  last  few  months.  The  causes  under- 
lying those  developments  have  been  patent  to  a 
good  many  people,  but  it  is  exceedingly  doubtful 
if  they  have  been  appreciated  as  keenly  by  in- 
vestors as  they  have  been  by  railroad  managers 
and  by  speculators.  The  investor  is  slower  both 
in  his  decisions  and  actions  than  the  two  classes 
referred  to.  He  has  not  the  incentive  to  make  a 
turn  in  the  market  that  continually  inspires  the 
speculator,  nor  has  he  the  means  of  informing 
himself  that  is  one  of  the  advantages  of  a rail- 
road officer.  He  is  by  the  very  nature  of  his  re- 
lations to  the  property  in  which  he  is  interested 
removed,  ns  a rule,  from  two  very  important 
scenes  of  action — the  property  itself  and  the 
place  where  the  securities  predicated  upon  it  are 
dealt  in.  Information  of  changes  affecting  the 
value  of  his  particular  security  comes  to  him 
slowly.  The  fact  that  the  daily  press,  or  at  least 
certain  parts  of  it,  fairly  teems  with  so-called 
railroad  news  affords  him  but  slight  satisfaction. 
Nine  times  out  of  ten  it  is  not  intelligible  to  him 
as  it  stands,  since  it  may  be  simply  an  incident  in 
a comprehensive  movement  the  scope  of  which 
is  not  suggested  by  what  he  reads,  or  it  may  be 
that  it  is  sadly  perverted  in  the  interest  of  subtle 
speculators.  Besides,  the  average  investor  is  te- 
nacious of  his  securities,  especially  if  they  have 
yielded  him  an  uninterrupted  and  satisfactory 
income.  His  habits  are  fixed,  and  he  is  averse  to 
changes.  To  his  mind  they  involve  new  risks, 
besides  the  annoyance  and  expense  of  trans- 
ferring his  funds  from  one  security  to  another. 

Strange  as  the  statement  may  seem,  the  investor 
himself  is  largely  responsible  for  the  condition 
of  affairs  that  has  recently  impaired  the  value  of 
a very  large  and  important  group  of  securities. 
Those  he  has  held  have  served  him  so  well  that 
he  has,  if  anything,  rather  over-invested  in  the 
securities  of  the  roads  that  traverse  the  vast 
territory  west  and  north  of  Chicago.  He  has, 
unwittingly  in  many  cases,  provided  some  of  the 
money  that  has  been  used  to  build  the  Granger 
trunk  lines  in  advance  of  the  needs  of  the  popu- 
lation. This  over-building  of  railroads  west  of 
the  Mississippi  River,  together  with  other  and  nat- 
ural causes,  has  resulted  in  a tremendous  shrink- 
age in  both  principal  and  income  accounts.  It 
seems  to  be  fashionable  now  to  inveigh  against 
railroad  managers  as  incompetent  and  dishonest. 
Beyond  doubt  a large  proportion  of  the  criticism 
is  deserved.  But  the  great  army  of  small  holders 
of  railway  securities  must  themselves  accept  the 
duty  and  the  responsibilities  that  are  clearly  their 
own.  What  is  wanted  has  been  very  aptly  de- 
scribed as  a more  intelligent  ownership  of  our 
railroad  systems.  As  bearing  upon  this  point, 
one  of  the  most  eminent  corporation  lawyers  of 
this  city  remarked  recently,  in  advising  a client 
who  felt  that  his  rights  in  a corporation  had  been 
impaired,  that  he  would  not  hold  the  stock  of  any 
corporation  in  which  he  was  not  either  a director 
or  of  the  counsel.  The  proposition  seems  to  ad- 
mit of  very  little  debate  that  eternal  vigilance  is 
the  price  of  a fortune  as  well  as  of  liberty. 

The  prices  of  securities  upon  the  Stock  Ex- 
change have  begun,  since  the  first  of  the  year,  to 
reflect  a more  hopeful  feeling  regarding  the  out- 
look for  the  transportation  systems  of  the  coun- 
try. This  is  the  natural  result  of  a partial  awak- 
ening of  the  holders  of  railroad  securities  to  a 
sense  of  the  power  they  possess,  but  which  here- 
tofore they  have  invariably  ullowed  some  one  else 
to  exercise  for  them.  The  alarm  has  been  so  thor- 
ough that  there  seem  to  be  fair  prospects  that 
hereafter  the  real  owners  of  our  various  corpora- 
tions will  contribute  something  of  value  to  their 
management.  Of  course  natural  causes  are  at 
times  supreme,  but  there  is  never  an  occasion 
when  human  agencies  cannot  modify  their  action 
to  an  extent.  It  is  this  modification  that  is 
wanted  now,  and  it  should  be  constantly  supplied 
by  the  force  which  has  the  power  to  make  it,  and 
that  force  is  in  the  stockholders. 

It  seems  a very  easy  matter  to  buy  a few  bonds 
or  a hundred  shares  or  so  of  stock  in  the  Stock 
Exchange,  and  generally  quite  as  easy  a matter 
to  sell  them.  Upon  a very  large  class  of  people  the 
operation  makes  no  impression,  though  it  should 
do  so,  as  even  temporary  ownership  carries  with 
it  almost  the  same  obligation  as  actual  owner- 
ship. It  seems  desirable,  therefore,  that  dealers 
of  this  class  should  submit  to  a certain  amount 
of  tuition.  The  educational  process  is  slow,  but 
it  is  well  worth  encouraging. 

The  week  now  closing  has  been  one  of  a good 
deal  of  anxiety  on  the  part  of  those  interested  in 
the  management  of  railroads.  The  success  of  the 
efforts  to  place  the  great  lines  between  the  Mis- 
sissippi River  and  the  Rocky  Mountains  upon  a 
permanently  better  basis  has  hung  in  the  balance, 
but  now  such  decided  progress  has  been  made 
that  success  seems  assured.  Some  uneasiness  re- 
garding the  current  quarterly  dividend  of  the 
Chicago,  Burlington,  and  Quincy  company  has 
also  been  allayed,  and  the  action  of  that  com- 
pany in  maintaining  the  rate  that  it  paid  the 
last  quarter  may  very  properly  be  regarded  as 
a guarantee  of  its  intentions  to  keep  the  peace. 
There  have  been  some  irregularities  in  trunk-line 
rates,  but  they  have  not  alarmed  any  one,  as  the 
neighbors  of  the  offending  roads  have  been 
prompt  to  direct  the  attention  of  the  Inter-State 
Commerce  Commission  to  the  alleged  violation 
of  the  law.  The  appeal  to  that  body  to  prevent 
rate-cutting  and  its  ability  to  stop  it  is  one  of 
the  advantages  it  affords  that  railroad  managers 
have  been  slow  to  appreciate.  With  the  money 
markets  of  the  world  reflecting  a plethora  of 
funds,  and  our  railroad  properties  seemingly  re- 
cuperating from  their  last  blow,  the  financial  out- 
look is  much  improved,  as  compared  with  a very 
few  months  ago.  C.  A. 

New  Yore,  Saturday,  February  10, 1SS9. 


IDLENESS  IS  A DANGEROUS  FAULT 

In  the  kidneys.  When  inactive  they  speedily  fall 
into  disrepair.  Those  obstinate  and  fatal  maladies, 
Bright’s  disease  and  diabetes,  ensne  with  terrible 
certainty  upon  the  inaction  of  the  organs  affected. 
Catarrh  of  the  bladder,  enuresis,  gravel,  and  strangury 
are  also  to  be  apprehended  from  a partial  paralysis 
of  the  bladder,  of  which  weakness  and  sluggishness 
are  the  causes,  ilosietter's  Stomach  Bitters  is  a fine 
tonic  and  promoter  of  activity  for  the  renal  orgnus, 
and  one  which  can  be  relied  upon  to  afford  them  the 
requisite  stimulus  without  exciting  them — an  effect 
to  he  feared  from  the  tin  medicated  alcoholic  excitant 
of  commerce.  A further  beneficent  effect  of  the  Bit- 
ters, by  renewing  activity  of  the  kidneys,  is  to  enable 
them  to  drain  from  the  blood,  in  Its  passage  through 
them, impurities  productive  of  rheumatism  and  dropsy. 
Nervousness,  fever  and  ague,  constipation  and  dys- 
pepsia are  conquered  by  the  Bitters.— [Ad®.] 


"BROWN’S  HOUSEHOLD  PANACEA,” 

Tun  Giikat  Pain  Uh.ikveu, 

For  Internal  and  External  Pains,  Rheumatism,  Pain  in 
Stomach, Bowels,orSide,Colic,Diarrh«‘fl,Colds,Sprains, 
Burns, Scalds, Cramps, and  Bruises, 25c. a bottle.-fAdr.] 


Whrn  baby  was  sick,  we  gave  her  Castoria, 

When  she  was  a Child,  she  cried  for  Castoria, 
When  site  became  Miss,  she  clung  to  Castoria. 
When  she  had  Children,  she  gnve  them  Castoria. — 
Hd®.] 


C.  C.  Shaynk,  manufacturer  of  Seal  skin  Gar- 
ments, newest  styles,  and  all  leading  fashionable  furs, 
103  Prince  Street,  New  York.  Fashion-book  mailed 
free.  Send  your  address.— [Ad®.] 


ADVICE  TO  MOTHERS. 

Mrs.  Winslow's  Soothing  Syrup  should  always  be 
used  for  children  teething.  It  soothes  the  child,  soft- 
ens the  gums,  allays  ail  pain,  cures  wind  colic,  and  is 
the  best  remedy  for  diarrhoea.  25c.  a bottle.— [Ad®.] 

Pukmaturk  Loss  of  TiiK  IIair,  which  is  so  common 
nowadays,  may  be  entirely  prevented  by  the  use  of 
Buknktt’s  Coooaink.— [Ad®.] 


USE  BROWN’S  CAMPHORATED  SAPONACEOUS 
DENTIFRICE  for  the  TEETH.  DELICIOUS.  25c- 
-[Ad®.] 


No  hnffet  should  be  without  a bottle  of  Angostura 
Bitthrs,  the  South  American  appetizer.  — [Ad®.] 


Tun  superiority  of  Bcrnktt’s  Fi.a yoking  Extracts 
consists  in  their  perfect  purity  and  great  strength. -[Ad.] 

HOUBIGANT 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


GOLD  MEDAL,  PARIS,  1878. 

BAKER’S 


Warranted  absolutely  pure 
Cocoa,  front  which  the  excess  of 
Oil  has  been  removed.  1 1 has  more 
than  three  times  the  strength 
of  Cocoa  mixed  with  Starch,  Arrow- 
root  or  Sugar,  and  is  therefore  far 
more  economical,  costing  less  than 
one  cent  a cup.  It  is  delicious, 
nourishing,  strengthening,  easily  di- 
gested and  admirably  adapted  for  in- 
valids as  well  as  for  persons  in  health. 

Sold  by  Grocers  everywhere. 


BAKER  & CO., 


Lungs,  Backache,  Kidney  Pains,  Rheumatism,  and 
ail  Muscular  Pains,  relieved  In  one  minute  by 

amt Cnticura  Anti-Pain  Plaster?!* 


only  instantaneous  pain-killing  strengthening  plas- 
ter. 26  cents ; 6 for  $1.  At  druggists,  or  of  Potter 
Drug  anu  Cukuioal  Co.,  Bobton. 


SCOTT’S 

EMULSION 

OF  PURE  COD  LIVER  OIL 

and  HYPOPHOSPHITES 


Almost  as  Palatable  as  Milk. 

Contalntng  the  stimulating  properties  of  the 
Hypo  phosphites  combined  with  the  Fattening 
and  Strengthening  qualities  of  Cod  Liver  Oil, 
the  potency  of  both  being  largely  increased. 

A Remedy  for  Consumption. 

Tor  Wasting  in  Children. 

For  Scrofulous  Affections. 

For  Anaemia  and  Debility. 

For  Coughs,  Colds  & Ihroat  Affections. 

In  fact,  ALL  diseases  where  there  is  an  in- 
flammation of  the  Throat  and  Lungs,  a 
WASTING  OF  THE  FLESH,  and  a WANT 
OF  NERVE  POWER,  nothing  in  the  world, 
equals  this  palatable  Emulsion. 

SOLD  BY  ALL  DRUGGISTS. 


BROWN  BROTHERS  & CO., 

59  WALL  STREET,  N.  T. 

Billsof  Exchange,  Commercial  andTravellers'Credits 
available  in  any  part  of  the  world. 

Collection  in  all  foreisn  countries. 


, lire  at 

nnylhin 


ne  rHe  in  the  world.  FMh*r 
FUEK  AtKlreui,  TKlfcACO  , 4 
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Got  igle 


The  Kodak. 

ANYBODY  can  use 
the  Kodak.  The  opera- 
tion of  making  a picture 
consists  simply  of  press- 
ing a button.  One  Hun- 
dred instantaneous  pict- 
ures are  made  without 
reloading.  No  dark 
room  or  chemicals  are 
Price,  $25.00.  necessary.  A division 
of  labor  is  offered,  whereby  all  the  work  of 
finishing  the  pictures  is  done  at  the  factory, 
where  the  camera  can  be  sent  to  be  reloaded. 
Tite  operator  need  not  learn  anything  about 
photography.  He  can  “ press  the  button" — we 
do  the  rest. 

Send  for  copy  of  Kodak  Primer,  with  sample 
photograph. 

The  Eastman  Dry  Plate  aai  Film  Co., 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


FOR  CALIFORNIA. 

The  Chicago  apd  North-Western  Railway  offers 
exceptional  inducements  to  all  classes  of  Cali- 
fornia travel. 

First-class  tickets  affording  choice  of  routes, 
good  returning  until  Spring,  and  second -elass 
one-way  tickets  are  now  on  sale  at  very  low  rates. 

Fast  vestibuled  trains,  fully  equipped  with 
palace  sleeping  and  dining  cars,  amply  provide 
for  the  comfort  of  tourists,  and  the  welfare  of 
second-class  travellers  is  promoted  by  personally- 
conducted  colonist  excursions,  providing  every 
comfort  on-route,  including  accommodations  in 
free  tourist  sleepers. 

For  full  information  apply  to  any  ticket  agent, 
or  address  E.  P.  Wilson,  General  Passenger  Agent 
C.  & N.-W.  Railway,  Chicago,  III. 


HARPER’S  MAGAZINE 

MARCH. 


Comments  on  Canada. 

By  Ciiarlks  Dui-lky  Waknkr.  With  Frontispiece 
Portrait  of  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  John  A.  Macdonald, 
Prime-Minister  of  the  Dominion  of  t’aunda; 

Motley’s  Letters. 

By  Gkorgk  Wii.i.iam  Curtis; 

Jupiter  Lights.  A Novel. 

By  Constance  Fknimore  Woolson.  Part  III. ; 

Norway  and  its  People. 

By  BjornstJkbnk  Bjoknson.  Illustrated  by  T.  dr 
Tuuiatruv  mid  H.  W.  Ranokk.  Second  Pa|>er; 

A New  Arabian  Night. 

By  Epwauii  Evkhktt  Haul  Short  Story; 

The  Origin  of  Celestial  Species. 

By  J.  Norman  Lockykk,  F.R.S.,  Cor.  Ins.  France. 
Illustrated ; 

One  Story  is  Good  till  Another  is  Told. 

By  Bkandkr  Matturws  and  Gkoimjk  H.  Jkbsop; 

New  Vienna. 

By  Curt  von  Zklau.  Fourteen  Illustrations; 

Slowtopp’s  Confession.  Short  Story. 

By  Joiin  Lillie.  Illustrated  by  Fkeukkiok  Barnard; 

The  Institute  of  France. 

By  Tukopokk  Cuii.d.  Sixteen  Illustrations; 

William  M.  Chase,  Painter. 

By  Kenyon  Cox.  Illustrated; 

Poe’s  Mary. 

By  Augustus  Van  Clkkf.  With  Portrait; 

Poetry: 

THE  SHIPMANS  TALE.  By  Thomas  Bailky 
Aldrich  ; 

WINTER  BOUGHS.  By  Louisa  Imogkn  Guinry  ; 

Editor’s  Easy  Chair. 

By  Gkokgk  William  Curtis. 

Editor’s  Study. 

By  William  Dkan  Howells. 

Monthly  Record  of  Current  Events. 
Editor’s  Drawer. 

Conducted  by  Ciiarlks  Dudley  Warnkr. 


Literary  Notes.  By  Laurenok  Hutton. 


IIAM’Ell’S  PERIODICALS. 

Per  Year: 


HARPER’S  MAGAZINE. Postage  Free,  $4  00 

HARPER'S  WEEKLY “ 4 00 

HARPER’S  BAZAR “ 4 00 

HARPER’S  YOUNG  PEOPLE...  “ 2 00 


Booksellers  and  Postmasters  usually  receive  Suhscrip- 
tion*.  Subscriptions  sent  direct  to  the  Publishers  should 
be  accomjsmied  by  Post-office  .Money  Order  or  Draft. 
When  no  time  is  specified,  Subscriptions  will  begin  with 
the  current  number. 

Published  by  HARPER  & BROTHERS,  New  York. 


IRebfern 


LADIES’  TAILOR. 


New  Gowns  and  Coats. 
New  Hats  and  Bonnets. 
New  and  Exclusive  Cloths. 


Ladies  desirous  of  ordering,  and  unable  to  visit  New 
York,  can  hnve  sketches  and  samples  forwarded  free 
by  mail— perfect  fit  guaranteed. 

210  Fifth  Avenue,  N.Y. 


Jb  tnoft) 

CmJtaffii  C&  Co 


India  Pongees 

and 

Corahs, 

Plain  and  printed,  in  great 
variety  of  design  and  color. 
These  goods  are  unsurpassed 
for  durability  and  wear. 

fBtoacWau  cXj  I Jib  5l. 


| SEEDS 

"f.  ^^kindu,  Gutde,  and  lac.  Certificate  for 
■Seeds,  vow  choice,  ail  for  2stami»<(4  cents.) 
^ Every  flower  lover  delighted.  Tell  all  your 

Jf ri ends.  G.  W.  PARK.  FANNETTSBURG,  PA. 

e Prompt.  ThiB  offer  will  appear  but  twice. 


Original  from 

PENN  STATE 


FEBRUARY  23,  1889. 


HARPER’S  WEEKLY. 
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ENCOURAGING  HIM. 

“ Don’t  despair,  Dilkins ; at  one  time  I was  every  bit  as  bald-lieaded  as  you  are,”  etc. 


CURE  OF  LUMBAGO. 


O.  M.  Weeks,  Denver,  Col., 
writes : 

“ For  nearly  six  years  I suffered  greatly  with 
what  the  doctors  call  lumbago.  I was  unable 
to  walk  in  that  interval  more  than  a few  steps 
at  a time,  or  to  rise  from  a chair  after  once  sit- 
ting down,  without  assistance.  A friend  urged 
me  to  give  Allcock’s  Porous  Pi.astkrs  a trial. 
He  obtained  some  for  me  and  put  them  on  my 
back.  I felt  easier  with  them  on  than  any 
thing  I had  ever  tried,  and  continued  their  use 
for  nearly  three  months,  changing  them  every 
week,  until  I was  absolutely  cured — cured  so 
that  from  that  day  to  this  I have  been  able  to 
work.” 

Beware  of  imitations,  and  do 
not  be  deceived  by  misrepresen- 
tation. Ask  for  AllCOCk’S, 
and  let  no  explanation  or  so- 
licitation induce  you  to  accept  a 
substitute. 


PARKER’S 
, HAIR  BALSAM 

Cleanses  and  beautifies  the  hair. 
Promotes  a luxuriant  growth.  . 

Never  Fails  to  Restore  Grey 
1 Hair  to  its  Youthful  Color.  | 

^ ')  Dandruff and  hair  falling 




60c.  and  Si. on  at  I> 


$5 


to  $8  a day.  Samples  worth  $1.50,  FREE. 
Lines  not  under  the  horses’  feet.  Write  Brfw- 
stkk's  Safety  Rein  Holder  Co.,  Holly,  Mich. 


INFANTILE 

SKiq  Scalp 

DISEASES 

•.vcured  by# 

Cl/TIClJJV\ 

R^^ch^s. 


For  cleansing,  purifying,  and  beau- 

tifylog  the  skin  of  children  and  Infants  and  curing 
torturing,  disfiguring,  itching,  scaly,  and  pimply  dis- 
eases of  the  skiu,  scalp,  and  blood,  with  loss  of  hair, 
front  infancy  to  old  age,  the  Cutmidka  Remedies  are 
infallible. 

Cutioura,  the  great  Skin  Cure,  and  CirriouaA  Soap, 
an  exquisite  Skin  Beatitlfler,  externally,  and  Cijtiooiia 
Resolvent,  the  new  Blood  Purifier,  internally,  cure 
every  form  of  skiu  and  blood  diseases,  from  pimples 
to  scrofula. 

Sold  everywhere.  Price,  Cctioura,  50c.;  Soap,  85c.; 
Resolvent,  $1.  Prepaid  by  the  Potter  Dauo  and 
Chemical  Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Send  for  “How  to  Cure  Skin  Diseases.” 


Baby’s  Skin  and  Scalp  preserved  and  'ti* 
4 fc»"  beautified  by  Cctiocua  Soap.  -fc® 


« 


Kidney  Pains,  Backache,  and  Weakness  cured 
by  Cutiociia  Anti-Pain  Plaster,  an  instan- 
taneous pain-subduing  plaster.  85c. 


#WASHBUHN, 


Finest  toned,  most  durable,  and  possess  the  only  ab- 
solutely correct  scale.  Warranted  to  stand  in  any 
climate.  Ask  your  dealer  for  them.  Catalogue  free. 

LYON  t MEALY,  162  STATE  STREET.  CHICAGO. 


W 

Send  • 

WM. 


IRITINO  PAPERS  bv  the 
POUND.  Nearly  double  the 
itlty  than  by  the  quire  for 

implee  and  price-list. 


Wedding  In  vita- 


927  ARCH  ST., 

PHILA.,  PA. 


PATENTS 


THOMAS  P.S1MPSON, Washington, 
D.C.  No  ntty’s  fee  nntil  Patent  ob. 
turned.  Write  for  Inventor’s  Guide. 


IF  YOU  WISH  A SUCCESSFUL  GARDEN,  TRY 


n^EER’ 

ftjRELlAB 


'RELIABLE  SEEDS 

PLANTS.  BULBS  AND  GARDEN  REQUISITES,  which  have  been  a 
standard  for  over  50  years,  with  the  most  critical  gardeners.  Our  trial 
grounds  enable  us  to  test  all,  and  to  offer  only  varieties  of  merit.  Good 

sp^laiS.11  DREER  S GARDEN  CALENDAR  for  1889 

is  the  finest  Seed  Catalogue  issued.  A complete  guide  to  the  Garden, 
Farm  and  Pleasure  Grovntl:  contains  two  colored  plates,  and  170  pages. 
Is  mailed  for  15c.  in  stamps,  andincludes  your  choice  of  one  packet  of 
the  following  novelties ; Dreer’s  Golden  Cluster  Bean,  the  finest  pole 
, bean  ; Golden  Self-Blanching  Celery;  Seminole  Watermelon,  themost 
I luscious  grown  ; Princess  Beatrice  Sweet  Pea,  the  new  blush  color; 
^ the  lovely  Dahlia  Gracilis,  blooms  from  seed  the  first  season  ; Nastur- 
tium Empress  otlndia.the  richest  crimson  color;  New  I’ompone  Zinnia, 
in  all  colors  mixed.  Will  mail  one  pkt.  of  each  of  these  varieties,  inelud- 
Pompone  Zinnia.  ing  the  Calendar,  for  80c.  Mention  paper  and  if  a market  gardener. 
HENRY  A.  DREER,  714  CHESTNUT  STREET,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


IGNORANCE  EXPOSED. 

“ What  ye  readin’  in  the  newspaper,  Uncle  Poke  ?” 

“ Dis  heah  artikle  ’bout  dat  man  walkin’  on  de  ceilin’.” 

“Turn  the  paper  ’round  an’  let  me  see’t.  Why,  you’ve  got  it  upside  down!” 
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Two  Personally-Conducted  Pleas- 
ure Tours  to  Florida  via  Penn- 
sylvania Railroad. 

The  Pennsylvania  Railrond  Company  an- 
nounces two  personally-conducted  pleasure  tours 
to  Florida,  to  be  run  on  February  25th  and  March 
11th.  These  dates  take  in  the  choicest  portion  of 
the  winter  and  early  spring,  and  are  exceptionally 
desirable  on  that  account.  The  parties  will  be 
carried  by  special  trains  of  Pullman  Sleeping- 
Cars  under  the  supervision  of  the  Tourist  Agent 
and  Chnperon.  The  route  is  by  the  Atlantic 
Coast  Line,  passing  through  Baltimore,  Wash- 
ington, Richmond,  Charleston,  and  Savannah. 
Round-trip  tickets,  including  sleeping-car  berth 
and  meals  en  route  in  both  directions,  will  be  sold 
from  New  York  at  $48.00,  Philadelphia  $4(1.00, 
and  at  proportionate  rates  from  other  stations. 
The  special  train  will  leave  New  York  6.30  P.M., 
stopping  at  Newark,  Elizabeth,  Trenton,  Phila- 
delphia 9.20  P.M.,  stopping  at  Chester,  Wilming- 
ton, Baltimore,  and  Washington.  The  round- 
trip  tickets  will  admit  of  a two  weeks’  stay  in 
Florida,  and  will  be  good  for  use  only  on  special 
trains  in  both  directions. 

For  itineraries,  tickets,  and  sleeping-car  berths, 
apply  to  agents  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad 
Company,  or  address  S.  W.  F.  Draper,  Tourist 
Agent,  849  Broadway,  New  York,  or  205  Wash- 
ington Street,  Boston. 
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second,  and  so  on.  Men.  boys  and  girls  can 
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Julv  18S9.  This  is  a SPECIAL  chance,  and 
holds  good  only  until  July.  Address 
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brilliancy  to  the  Hair,  but  promotes  the  growth 
to  such  a degree  th  t in  a few  months  a thin  lteud 
of  hair  becomes  by  its  use  a thick  mass  of  shining 
fibres. 
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THAT  CEILING. 

“ What’s  all  this  talk  about  ceilin’s  down  ter  Albany,  Lem 

“It  ’pears  ter  me  ter  be  all  right.  I expec’s  ter  go  ter  the  Legislater  next  year,  an’  if  there’s 
ter  be  any  ceilin’s  failin’  onto  my  head,  I’d  ruther  it  would  be  mashed  paper  than  quartered  oak, 
every  time.” 

“ Waal,  quartered  oak  wouldn’t  hurt  them  fellers  heads  as  is  tliar  now  any  more  ’n  mashed 
paper  would,  Lem.” 
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Is  the  only  means  of  obtaining  its  invaluable  histori- 
cal illustrations.  In  two  splendid  folio  voinmes,  same 
size  page  as  the  Weekly,  and  containing  1000  of  its 
famous  War  pictures.  Price  for  set.  carriage  paid, 
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some gilt  stamp  on  side  and  marbled  edges,  $22 ; full 
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NOTICE.— Parties  in  the  vicinity  of  New  York, 
Detroit,  St.  Louis,  Philadelphia,  Boston,  Chicago,  Kan- 
sas City,  St  Paul,  Minneapolis,  and  other  large  cities, 
can  have  a set  of  this  book  sent  to  them  for  examina- 
tion- free  of  charge.  Agent*  wanted.  Liberal 
terms  to  first-class  men.  In  many  parts  of  the  coun- 
try this  book  is  sold  on  the  eaay-payment  plan. 
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ALONG  THE  RIO 

BY  KICHAKD  J.  HINTON. 


GRANDE. 


WIIITE  snow  brightens  the  gray  and  brown  of  the  impur- 
pled  gorges,  harsh  rocks,  and  huge  peaks  of  the  sierras 
of  southwestern  Colorado.  The  sources  of  a great  river 
are  traced  to  tl|e  bleak  crests  of  the  snowy  range  and  its  advanced 
guard  of  sierras.  It  is  a river,  too,  with  a swelling  name — the 
Brave  Grand  River  of  the  North,  as  transformed  into  English 
from  the  mouth-filling  Castilian.  The  Rio  Grande,  cutting  its  way 
through  tumultuous  foot-hills,  bisects  the  valley  of  San  Luis,  now 
taking  on  a new  beauty  beneath  the  hand  of  industry.  It  pierces 


a rugged  road  through  southern  ranges,  or,  passing  by  their  flanks, 
it  cuts  a marvellous  cafion  pathway  beneatli  the  gray  walls  of  a 
crumbling  communal  life — that  of  the  Mexican  pueblos — which 
recalls  the  oldest  and  quaintest  of  three  civilizations.  It  touches 
the  northern  border  of  Mexico,  where  mountain  carrier  and  loco- 
motive greet  each  other,  and  glances  alike,  as  it  speeds  southward, 
on  Texan  “ rustler”  and  Indo-Spanish  “ greaser.”  Channelling  its 
way  by  broad  shallow  beds  across  the  red  harsh  mesa,  piercing  in 
a series  of  magnificent  cafions  through  the  eastern  spurs  of  the 
Sierra  Madre,  moving  through  lazy  lagoons  shimmering  in  the  sun- 
shine, and  enriching  the  alluvial  plains  as  it  flows  below  Ringgold, 
the  “ Brave  River  of  the  North”  finds  its  way  into  the  summer 
waves  that  lave  the  eastern  lines  of  our  hemispherian  isthmus, 
and  hold  on  their  breast  the  sun-bathed  islands  of  the  Caribbean 
Sea.  What  a story  it  tells  as  it  makes  its  way  from  continued 
snows  to  perpetual  summer ! 

The  great  quartzite  range  of  the  San  Juan,  a huge  promontory 
of  the  continental  chain  which  forms  the  southwesterly  rim  of  the 
wonderful  bowl  or  park  of  San  Luis,  contains  the  chief  sources  of 
the  Rio  Grande.  Here  the  river  begins  its  long  journey  to  the  Gulf. 
This  is  nearly  one  hundred  miles  west  and  above  the  point  at  which 
it  debouches  into  the  valley.  Antelope  Park,  the  first  point  of  in- 
terest in  its  downward  course,  is  known  as  the  scene  of  a conflict 
disastrous  at  the  outset  to  Captain  John  C.  Fremont,  when  in  1847 
he  started  along  this  parallel  on  his  memorable  exploration.  The 
junction,  some  twenty-two  miles  and  upward  westward  of  this 
park,  of  Deep  and  Pole  creeks,  or  the  middle  and  north  forks  of 
the  Rio  Grande,  makes  the  main  river,  which  thenceforward  bears, 
with  Anglo-Saxon  terseness,  the  Spanish  equivalent  of  Grand  River. 
All  the  great  area  drained  by  this  mountain  river  was  once  under 


or  nearly  half  a mile  in  height.  The  erosive  forces  which  in  all 
these  stupendous  formations  have  wrought  such  wild  and  fantas- 
tic shapes  are  seen  here  in  the  peaks,  pinnacles,  spires,  turrets, 
and  towers  that  crown  the  black  basalt  or  break  the  sheer  de- 
scent of  its  precipitous  sides.  Some  aspects  of  these  mountain 
cafions  are  of  the  wildest.  The  lovely  Antelope  Park  breathes 
in  beauty,  like  a blessing,  over  the  rugged  scene.  It  is  but  a 
little  place,  but  its  smile  is  sweet  enough  for  all  the  Titan’s  huge 
features.  Only  two  and  a half  miles  from  north  to  south,  the  riv- 
er enters  at  the  middle  of  the  western  rim,  and  then  hugs 
the  wall  thereof,  flowing  across  the  park,  until  a mile  be- 
yond its  eastern  verge  it  again  enters  a bold  cafion.  The 
rugged  and  precipitous  walls  are  seen  in  an  illustration  of 
the  famous  Wagon  Wheel  Gap,  through  which  the  Indians 
and  the  pioneers  preceded  the  railway  in  scaling  and  over- 
coming the  mountain  obstacles  to  their  marches  and  move- 
ments. 

Downward  foams  the  clear  mountain  stream, 
gathering  volume  and  force  as  it  flows.  After 
leaving  the  cafion  nearest  the  park  it  passes 
through  and  across  a number  of  open  inter- 
vales, which,  with  their  picturesque  beauty,  and 
the  fishing  and  hunting  facilities  afforded  by 
stream  and  region,  are  yearly  attracting  a large 
number  of  tourists.  Is  it  any  wonder,  then, 
that  this  should  be  so  in  the  presence  of  such 
sublimity  of  scenery  as  is  shown  in  this  bold 
and  striking  view,  near  the  gap,  and  now  with- 
in sound  of  the  laboring  locomotive  as  it  boldly 
climbs  the  up  grade  ? Once  through  the  Wagon 
Wheel  Gap,  southward  can  be  seen  an  exquisite 
valley,  hemmed  in  by  the  boldest  of  ranges, 
whose  highest  gorges  hold  continuously  on  them 
great  masses  of  snow — a chaste  robe  that  cov- 
ers their  worn  and  savage  bleakness  of  aspect. 

Near  by  there  is  an  old  stage  station,  constructed 
of  adobe,  primitive  and  picturesque  in  appear- 
ance, much  affected  by  fishermen  and  hunters. 

There  is  something  more,  also,  in  this  whole  region  than 
the  picturesque ; something  more  than  game  for  thqhunt- 
er  and  sport  for  the  angler.  There  is  health  for  the  in- 
valid in  the  clear  tonic  of  the  mountain  atmosphere.  There  is 
the  opportunity  of  wealth  for  the  hardy  mining  prospector  and 
the  sagacious  promoter  or  capitalist.  The  whole  region  is  slowly 
developing  into  rich  mining  districts.  The  clear  dry  air  of  the 


Its  mighty  peaks  are  touched  even  In  midsummer  with  tho 
gleaming  purity  of  the  snow ; but  for  most  of  the  year  it  bares 
its  bleak  bald  front  to  the  golden  sunshine  and  the  clear  azure 
of  the  arching  sky.  Within  its  abysmal  gorges  the  icy  glaciers 
rest  in  their  eternal  chill.  Sunrise  and  sunset  lend  its  black, 
brown,  and  dun  gray  sides  and  jagged  summits  the  most  imperial 
of  robes.  The  gorgeous  glory  of  a sunset  in  this  valley  surpasses 
description.  But  when  its  deep  hues  light  the  monarch  of  the 
ranges,  every  bleak  rock  and  each  deep  gorge  that  scar  and  serrate 
its  tremendous  flanks  and  ridges  take  on  a marvellous  glory. 
The  deep  purple  that  glows  in  the  shadows,  and  the  glowing  crim- 
son hues  that  bathe  as  with  fire  the  surface  and  swells  of  the  over- 
awing mountain,  as  well  as  the  roseate  flushes  that  flame  so  radi- 
antly over  the  embosomed  snow-drifts,  make  a panorama  of  color 
and  scenery  so  entrancing  and  majestic  that  a world’s  journey 
would  not  bfe  too  great  for  one  day’s  glimpse  thereof.  I shall  not 
attempt  to  depict  the  glory  of  color  and  the  shifting  kaleidoscope 


the  Spanish  and  Mexican  flags,  and  it  is  fitting  therefore  that  some, 
at  least,  of  its  swelling  nomenclature  should  be  retained.  ’Tis  a 
wild  region  in  which  these  waters  rise.  One  branch  comes  down 
from  the  Indian-named  Uncompahgre  Range,  another  from  the 
Sierra  San  Juan,  and  the  other  pours  out  of  the  massive  Sngauche 
Mountains.  Geologists  delight  in  the  region.  Eruption  has  forced 
its  bunting  way  in  all  directions.  The  huge  march  of  the  grind- 
ing glacier  has  left  enormous  evidence  of  its  progress.  Aqueous 
influences  have  hollowed  the  cafions  and  riven  the  mountains. 
Now  it  is  the  delight  of  the  hunter  and  the  fisherman.  That  daring 
errand-bearer  of  the  Rockies,  the  Denver  and  Rio  Grande  narrow- 
gauge  railway,  has  already  climbed  very  near  to  the  Antelope  Park. 
The  drainage  of  the  mountains  has  widened  the  river,  created  this 
little  and  lovely  mountain  bowl,  and  in  it  set,  like  a superb  gem  of 
beauty  on  the  brow  of  a lusty  giant,  the  lovely  Lake  St.  Maria, 
whose  charm  and  attraction  can  be  but  imperfectly  reproduced.* 
The  forks  of  the  Rio  Grande  come  down  from  their  mountain 
sources  through  dismal  and  lonely  cafions  too  bald  and  rough  to 
be  picturesque.  That  of  the  middle  fork  is  lofty,  over  1500  feet, 

* The  lovely  view  of  Lake  St  Marla,  and  others  of  the  mountain  acen- 
ei y which  enrich  this  paper,  came  from  the  photographic  collection  of 
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mountains  in  this  latitude  cures  the  succulent  native  grasses, 
and  enables  the  ranchmen  to  utilize  every  acre  of  intervale  and 
mesa,  even  to  altitudes  that  farther  to  the  north  bring  them  within 
the  snow-line.  Cattle  find  open  feeding  even  in  winter-time. 

In  the  centre  of  the  valley  the  river  toms  toward 
the  south.  It  retains  that  course,  by  a little  easterly, 
until  it  enters  the  Gulf,  forty  odd  miles  below  Browns- 
ville, Texas.  In  the  upper  or  western  part  of  the 
valley,  among  the  foot-hills  where  Del  Norte,  a thriv- 
ing county  town  of  8500  inhabitants,  is  located,  the 
little  branches  are  quite  numerous,  swelling  the 
larger  stream  with  their  quota  of  fertile  water. 

The  average  altitude  is  7000  feet.  The  ensemble  is 
one  that  combines  in  marvellous  degree  both  beauty 
and  sublimity.  It  may  well  be  doubted  if  there  is 
a spot  on  the  continent  which  embraces  the  two  in 
such  magnificent  harmony  of  proportion.  The  rare- 
fied atmosphere  of  this  altitude  gives  great  clearness 
to  the  deep  blue  sky,  across  which  the  clouds,  except 
in  winter,  are  seldom  seen  in  more  than  heavy  drifts. 
The  valley  is  to  the  enraptured  observer  almost  a 
dead  level.  The  foreshortening,  which  is  so  great  a 
charm  of  this  dry  region,  enables  the  human  vision 
to  take  in  its  entire  scope.  As  the  traveller  comes 
down  into  the  park  from  Veta  Pass,  on  the  western 
side  of  the  great  eastern  range  or  rim,  the  vast  and 
distant  swells,  sides,  and  summits  of  the  Sangre  de 
Cristo,  Sagauche,  and  San  Juan  ranges  are  within 
the  restricted  compass  of  ordinary  human  sight. 

The  loftiest  mountain  mass  found  in  the  eastern  sierras  crowns 
the  valley  in  overshadowing  proportions.  The  Sierra  Blanca  is 
the  king  summit  of  the  Rockies, 
and,  with  one  exception,  the  loft- 
iest mountain  within  the  United 
States.  It  wears  a triple  crown 
of  three  great  peaks,  singularly 
imposing  in  their  aspect  From 
the  plain  below  its  vast  bulk 
seems  to  rise  sheer  to  its  precipi- 
tous and  altitudinous  summit  of 
14,469  feet  above  the  level  of 
old  ocean.  This  is  more  than 
two  and  a half  miles  of  abrupt 
ascent.  Rising  from  the  great 
mountain  park  as  it  does,  more 
than  two-thirds  of  its  vast  bulk 
is  above  the  timber  line.  So  it 
stands  in  desolate  grandeur,  but 
not  solitary,  for  it  is  upheld  and 
supported  by  an  embattled  array 
of  mountain  heights  that  would 
seem  stupendous  in  themselves 
if  not  lessened  to  the  imagina- 
tion by  its  own  overawing  bulk. 


of  harmonious  tones  and  hues  which  the  rising  sun  brings  with 
its  beams  as  they  fall  upon  triple  peaks  and  enormous  chasms. 
The  gray  mists  of  the  fading  night  become  golden  and  pink,  rose- 
red  and  ultramarine,  sapphire  nnd  topaz — all  the  colors  and  blaze 
of  earth  and  sky  meet  and  mingle  to  robe  the  great  Sierra  in  ap- 
propriate majesty. 

The  western  and  central  portion  of  the  San  Luis  Valley  is  show- 
ing  the  enterprise  of  the  American  settler.  In  another 
article*  the  writer  has  given  in  some  detail  the  changes 
in  progress  through  organized  introduction  of  irrigation. 
It  is  not  confined  by  any  means  to  this  great  mountain 
park,  nor  has  it  begun  there  to  more  than  show  what  is 
to  be  accomplished  in  the  transformation  of  wasteful 
cattle-ranches  into  grazing  and  breeding  farms,  wheat 
fields,  orchards,  gardens,  and  vineyards.  Allowing  for 
the  sand-dunes  at  the  foot  of  the  Sangre  de  Cristo  range, 
for  the  great,  rugged  foot-hills  region  all  around  the 
rim  of  this  beautiful  bowl,  which  will,  however,  furnish 
food  for  many  thousand  cattle,  and  for  the  swampy  re- 
gion around  the  San  Luis  Lake  or  lagoon,  sure  erelong 
to  become  a centre  of  supply  to  the  more  arid  areas 
round  about — allowing,  I say,  for  all  this,  there  remains 
a region  in  and  from  which  the  homes  of  60,000  pros- 
perous people  can  be  made.  A considerable  Mexican 
population  in  the  southern  part,  with  their  neighborhood 
and  wasteful  system  of  aceqnias  and  zanjas , or  main 
and  lateral  ditches,  have  for  the  past  two  centuries 
proven  that  life  can  be  sustained  here  in  comfort.  This 
great  area  was  once  the  hunting-ground  of  Navajo  and 
Ute  Indians;  the  former  of  whom  are  grain  and  fruit  growers, 
sheep-raisers,  and  weavers  of  fine  blankets,  as  well  as  old-time 
warriors  of  the  most  daring  character.  Once  these  tribes  made 
the  valley  of  the  upper  Rio  Grande  a place  of  terror  to  the  hybrid 
Mexican  peasants,  and  put  vigorous  obstacles  in  the  way  of  the 
more  enterprising  American.  Fremont  found  this,  and  Gilpin, 
Carson,  Bent,  and  others,  also,  whose  names  are  familiar  to  the 
West  of  a short  generation  since.  Fort  Massachusetts,  in  the 
northeast  of  the  Park,  was  established  in  1847  to  meet  this  hos- 
tility. Abandoned  in  1849,  Fort  Garland,  now  the  first  station 
on  the  Rio  Grande  road  as  it  comes  down  from  the  east  across 
the  Spanish  Range  and  through  the  Veta  Pass,  was  established. 
It  is  an  uncomely  place,  with  its  squat  adobe  buildings,  but  to  an 
unaccustomed  traveller  it  is  interesting  as  a typical  southwestern 
United  States  post.  It  is  not  likely  to  be  held  much  longer,  with 
its  reservation  of  2500  acres,  as  the  need  of  its  continuance  has 
passed. 

Across  the  valley,  from  east  to  west,  passes  the  Denver  and 
Rio  Grande  road.  Along  its  line  are  the  pleasant  and  thriving 
towns  of  Alamosa,  South  Fork,  and  Del  Norte.  In  the  Rio  Grande 
Valley  there  are  some  70,000  acres  already  under  water  and  culti- 
vation. From  Alamosa  the  road  goes  southward  to  the  Mexican 
village  of  Antonito,  now  growing  as  a railroad  point.  The 
Denver  and  Rio  Grande  Railroad  passes  through  the  pleasant 
little  park  of  Antonio  to  the  south,  and  again  climbs  to  the 
mountain  plateau,  moves  across  its  bleak  height  for  some  forty 
miles,  until  it  passes  down  again  into  the  valley  near  Embudo, 
New  Mexico. 

The  Rio  Grande  bends  directly  southward  in  the  centre  of  the 
great  park.  The  Sierra  Culebra,  a bold  division  of  the  eastern 

* "Irrigation  in  the  Arid  West,”  Habpkb’s  Wkiki.v,  Sept. 22, 1883. 
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able  plateau  and  cliff  cities  of  th 
cafion,  as  well  as  made  cultivator 
clans  from  whom  came  the  prest 
exception  it  is  in  the  remarkabli 
unquestionably  a racial  remnant 
Grande  Indian  toWn-dwellers.  ' 
simple  about  one  million  acres  ( 
treaty — that  of  Guadalupe-Hidalg 
mercial  rights  in  salt  springs,  licl 
when  he  marched  into  the  Rio  Gr 
the  Sante  Fe  Railroad  in  Colored 
of  the  “ Seven  Cities  of  Cibola,”  a 
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range  of  the  Rockies,  forming  the  southeastern  rim  of  the  mountain  bowl,  marks 
rn  limit  of  the  Costila  Valley.  All  of  this  section  is  interlaced  with  small  valleys, 
thickly  settled  with  Mexican  farmers  and  hamlets.  They  are  an  inheritance 
co,  generally  peaceful  and  orderly.  We  have  less  desirable  communities  even  in 
Western  valley.  They  raise  sheep  of  a good  breed,  considerable  grain,  and  some 
eir  farming,  like  their  irrigation,  is  of  a “shiftless”  character,  and  the  wooden 
•al  grain-mill  (run  by  a handy  mountain  stream),  laboring  “ burro,"  and  clumsy 
are  not  unknown  among  them,  though  the  enterprise  and  implements  of  “ Los 
lave  stimulated  even  them  to  imitative  activity.  From  the  eastern  slopes  of  the 
lebra,  Taos,  and  San  F6  flow  the  many  sources  of  the  Rio  Pecos,  the  largest 
>f  the  river  under  description,  and  the  second  most  important  drainage  basin  in 
co  and  northwestern  Texas.  It  enters  the  Rio  Grande  several  hundred  miles 
border-line  of  the  Territory,  crossing  the  Llano  Estacado,  or  Staked  Plain,  as  well 
g the  larger  part  of  the  eastern  portion  of  the  region  which  the  Rio  Grande 
’he  frontal  ranges  of  the  “Rockies”  make  a huge  mountain  region  whose  spurs 
form  plateaus  of  high  altitude,  adapted  generally  for  the  feeding  of  cattle,  and 
•upied  as  huge  pastoral  ranches.  Some  of  these  establishments  are  imposing, 
he  Dorsiy  ranch,  with  its  residence,  offices,  and  employes,  make  a small  village, 
cuts  its  southward  way  almost  in  a direct  line  for  over  fifty  miles,  ploughing 
e centre  of  the  western  plateau  and  foot-hills  of  the  western  and  lower  spurs  of 
■*,  a continued  cafion.  It  is  almost  unbroken  for  thirty  miles,  though  two  or 
l creeks  break  its  western  wall.  On  the  east  there  is  nothing  but  a sheer  side  of 
in  almost  uniform  height  of  a thousand  feet  At  the  southern  extremity  of  this 
i pathway — tbe  Cafion  de  Taos — the  river  bends  westward,  and  at  the  pneblo  of 
de  Taos,  in  the  creek  of  the  same  name,  one  may  look  up  the  dark  gorge  along 
ous  walls,  from  its  swiftly  rushing  belt  of  water  below,  mirroring  the  narrow  blue 
’ above  for  almost  the  entire  distance.  The  pueblo  named  is  the  most  northerly 
nty-one  that  still  remain  to  tell  us  of  the  village  Indian  life  of  this  region.  This 
ns  a natural  reservoir  or  storage  basin,  and  at  the  point  of  debouchment  into  the 
p below  the  engineers  will  probably  find  ample  means  of  conserving  the  supply, 
already  swollen  with  the  mountain  drainage  of  at  least  a thousand  square  miles  of 
The  Rio  Grande  below  Taos,  and  until  it  reaches  the  southern  limits  of  the  Organ 
and  the  Sierra  Blanca,  in  Texas,  a hundred  miles  below  El  Paso,  passes  sluggishly 
the  entire  distance,  a wandering,  shallow  stream,  making  varying  courses  for 


itself,  and  losing  much  of  its  precious  volume 
. - in  “ sinks”  of  sand  and  gravel  But  it  manages 

to  support  and  feed  the  larger  portion  of  the  Territory’s  population,  now  rated  at  about 
170,000.  Certainly  not  over  85,000  are  found  away  from  the  Rio  Grande  Valley  and  its 
immediate  tributaries.  At  several  points  on  its  direct  southward  flow  the  river’s  course  is 
narrowed  and  deepened  by  mountain  ranges:  below  San  Bernalillo,  the  Sierra  Gandia;  again, 
to  the  east  of  Los  Lunas,  the  Joya  Mountains,  while  a bold  but  Bingle  formation  at  Socorro 
makes  a marked  impression  on  the  channel.  It  is  the  northern  sentinel  of  a great  series  of 
ranges  east  of  the  river,  known  as  the  Oscura,  San  Andres,  and  Organ  mountains,  which 
for  about  a hundred  miles  form  a continuous  crescent,  and  enclose  with  their  horns  at  north 
and  south,  their  western  foot-hills  and  the  river,  making  an  arid  plain  known  as  the  Journado 
del  Muerto,  or  Journey  of  Death.  Toward  the  centre,  and  close  to  the  river,  where  that 
desolate  plain  or  mesa  is  broadest,  is  the  Sierra  Cabella.  At  tbe  southern  spur  of  this  fine 
range  the  Deming  division  of  the  Atchison,  Topeka,  and  Santa  Fe  Railroad  crosses  the  Rio 
Grande  by  a bridge.  Rincon  is  the  junction  of  the  main  stem  with  the  fifty-mile  branch 
that  goes  directly  south,  hugging  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Rio  Grande  four  miles  past 
Fronteras,  or  the  northern  boundary  of  Mexico,  to  the  new  city  of  El  Paso,  in  Texas,  and 
the  old,  old  presidio  of  Paso  del  Norte,  now  the  city  of  Juarez,  Chihuahua,  and  the  north- 
east port  of  entry  to  the  republic  of  Mexico.  With  infrequent  exceptions,  then,  after  leav- 
ing  the  cafion  of  Taos,  the  Rio  Grande  Valley  is  an  open  one  till  the  centre  of  its  channel 
becomes  the  legal  southwest  boundary  of  the  United  States.  It  is  a fertile  valley,  as  is 
shown  in  the  fact  that  it  supported  a population  of  at  least  130,000  Mexicans  and  Indians 
when  General  Kearny,  uncle  of  our  gallant  Phil  Kearny,  captured  it  from  Governor 
Don  Armijo  and  the  republic  of  Mexico  with  a force  of  about  1400  men  in  all,  operating  at 
a distance  of  700  and  more  miles  from  their  base.  Before  that,  and  centuries  too,  its  soil 
supported  a much  denser  population  than  any  that  ever  lived  under  the  rule  of  Spain  or 
Mexico,  in  Nuevo  Mexicano  and  the  Primeria  Aka  combined. 

There  is  now  a population  of  over  30,000  pueblo  inhabitants ; in  1850  it  was  about  16,000. 
The  evidence  abounds  in  the  great  ruins  of  the  RioChelly  and  Cafion  Chaco.lin  New  Mexico, 
and  along  the  Rio  Maneo  and  other  portions  of  the  San  Juan  basin  of  Colorado,  that  a 
people  who  cultivated  the  soil  and  lived  from  it  to  the  number  of  hundreds  of  thousands 
were  dwellers  in  this  region. 

The  rivers  are  always  pathways  for  the  peoples,  and  from  southern  central  Mexico,  the  scat 
of  Nahua,  Maya,  Toltec,  and  Aztec  empires,  along  the  valley  of  tbe  Rio  Grande  must  have 
passed  the  traders  and  soldiers,  the  caravans,  the  migratory  tribes  and  communities  who 
built  tbe  Casa  Grandes  of  Chihuahua,  the  Rios  Gila  and  Salado  in  Arizona,  and  the  remark- 
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when  he  was  inarching  with  a column  of  California  cavalry  up  the  valley  of  the  Gila  in 
1862,  “Well,  sir,  wlmt  made  you  leave  the  Stales?  What  man  have  you  killed?”  It  was 
a gathering  of  ruffians,  rangers,  and  ranchmen,  soldiers  and  smugglers,  gamblers,  peons, 
harlots,  and  an  occasional  Irishman  or  Hebrew.  That  little  party  of  five  young  men  were 
passing  from  what  were  then  the  Cherry  Creek  gold-washings,  at  the  present  city  of  Denver, 
on  an  almost  aimless  series  of  adventures,  which  later  nearly  came  to  a tragical  conclusion. 
They  were  riding  through  Franklin  to  the  Mexican  presidio  of  Faso  del  Norte. 

Without  doubt,  this  prediction  has  already  been  fulfilled.  South  of  Denver  there  is  no 
American  place  with  so  assured  a present  and  so  promising  a future;  yet  none  in  naked 
natural  aspects  could  look  more  unfavorable.  East  and  south  of  Kl  Paso,  in  Texas,  for  250 
miles  in  one  way  and  400  in  the  other,  there  is  little  but  the  gramma  grass-covered  table- 
land, marked  here  and  there  with  a massive  peak,  a bold  pichacho,  or  a clear-cut  serrated 
range,  standing  defiant  beneath  the  pitiless  blue  of  the  arching  sky.  To  the  northeast 
stretches  the  Staked  Plain.  Southward,  with  a slight  easterly  trend  for  nearly  one  hundred 
miles,  rolls  in  a sluggish  wav  the  frontier  river.  Gathering  volume  and  power,  it  then 
foams  through  a tortuous  canon  region.  The  travellers  passed  over  the  alluvial  valley- 
bottom  and  ferried  the  river,  entering  the  republic  of  Mexico,  to  be  examined  by  a squad  of 
custom-house  officers.  It  was  an  experience  unknown  before  to  all  but  one  of  this  little 
party.  Paso  del  Norte,  now  the  city  of  Juarez,  was  a sleepy  and  rather  virtuous  presidio  of 
about  four  thousand  inhabitants,  when  compared  with  its  bumptious  little  neighbor  across 
the  Rio  Grande.  It  sat  around  its  squalid  church  and  bare,  broken-paved,  poverty-stricken 
plaza,  so  far  as  its  dirty  gray  squat  buildings  were  concerned,  like  a dusky  toad  in  a ring  of 
emerald  and  beneath  a vast  bowl  of  sapphire.  Over  it  was  the  unbroken  and  burning  azure. 
All  about  it,  and  down  the  river,  on  its  western  bank,  were  to  be  seen  for  a number  of  miles 
n continued  vision  of  bush  gardens,  verdurous  orchards,  and  luxuriant  vineyards,  while  the 
silent,  still  atmosphere  fitted  in  with  the  slumberous  Oriental  aspect  of  the  whole  landscape. 
Beyond  these,  in  Chihuahua,  to  the  south  and  west,  was  naught  but  huge  duties  and  hills  of 
shifting  sands  and  the  gray-hued  gramma-covered  table-land,  with  always  near  and  afar  off 
the  purple-hued,  deep-gorged,  and  saw-toothed  sierras. 

The  two  cities  are,  however,  very  much  alive  in  these  days.  This  is  especially  true  of  El 
Paso,  in  which  every  one  drives  business  with  American  energy.  In  Juarez,  however,  even 
Americans  are  inclined  to  the  Mexican  indulgence  of  a noonday  tieMa.  The  old  place  is  an 
attractive  one  for  a day’s  sight-seeing.  There  is  a considerable  Mexican  garrison,  and  the 
slouchy,  sturdy  little  soldiers  are  worth  looking  at,  On  our  side,  a couple  of  miles  above  El 
Paso,  Uncle  Sam’s  “Old  Glory”  flies  radiantly  from  the  garrison  flag-staff  of  Fort  Bliss. 
His  trim-looking,  well-clad,  and  well-fed  regulars  afford  a striking  contrast  to  the  Mexican 
“ boys,”  whose  chief  duty  nowadays  is  to  guard  the  treasure  and  trains  on  the  Mexican 
Central  road.  Juarez  has  not  changed, outwardly,  a great  deal  in  the  past  thirty  years;  but 
the  changes  were  fewer  in  the  previous  three  hundred  years.  The  Catholic  mission  was 
established  early  in  the  sixteenth  century,  and  there  was  an  Indian  pueblo  of  importance 
at  this  point  for  a long  time  before  that.  The  old  church  is  the  quaintest  structure  in  the 
city,  homely  as  it  is;  while  the  handsome  adobe-built  depot  and  offices  of  the  railroad  are 
interesting  because  they  indicate  the  new  life,  and  show,  too,  what  use  can  be  made  of  a most 
unpromising  building  material,  which,  however,  is  fittingly  adapted  to  climate  and  conditions. 
The  railroad’s  staff  fill  quite  a prosperous  little  town  of  its  own.  There  are  more  fields  to 
the  Bouth.  Chinese  do  the  gardening  instead  of  the  former  peons,  who  are  now  railroad 
laborers  or  working  over  the  river.  There  are  more  adobes  and  more  people ; about  8000 
now  against  4000  thirty  years  since.  The  stores  are  not  much  larger.  There  are  more 
contraband  goods  about;  everybody  smuggles  in  Mexico,  not  excepting  the  customs  officials. 
There  are  more  ruffians  and  rowdies  also,  and  they  are  generally  from  the  American  side. 
Drinking  and  dancing  places  are  too  numerous  by  fnr;  and  there  is  nlso  an  international 
street-railway,  running  from  El  Paso’s  central  hotel  (part  of  which  was  once  the  adobe 
barracks  of  Doniphan’s  Missouri  command)  to  the  Mexican  central  depot  in  Juarez.  Every- 
body uses  it  for  personal  smuggling,  and  everybody  agrees,  though  the  customs  officers  of 
both  republics  search  each  car  as  it  jolts  from  road  to  bridge  at  either  side  of  the  river. 
Mexican  streets  are  badly  cobbled,  and  those  of  Juarez  will  “take  the  cake’’  for  roughness. 
The  plaza  is  still  broken,  ugly,  and  unkempt.  Tiie  little  church  has  served  several  times  as 
a fortress,  the  last  time  being  for  a considerable  period  during  the  so-called  empire  of 
Maximilian. 

El  Paso  has  now  a population  of  about  7500.  It  does  the  business  of  50,000.  Its  outlook 
is  larger  than  that,  located  as  it  is  on  the  frontier  of  Mexico,  and  with  all  the  Southern 
continental  railroads  centring  within  its  streets.  It  has  commerce  galore,  a great  carrying 
trade,  is  the  outlet  of  a vast  cattle  region,  and  is  becoming  the  ore  market  and  reduction 
centre  of  one  of  the  greatest  of  mining  areas.  It  is  full  of  rude  picturesqueness.  All  sorts 
and  types  meet  and  mingle  here.  As  in  the  past,  those  who  find  civilization  dangerous  to 
their  personal  liberty  are  apt  to  seek  refuge  in  this  remote  region.  There  is  a good  deal  of 
the  swagger  and  but  little  of  the  traditional  frontier  hospitality.  But  there  is  plenty  of  “go,” 
and  a bit  of  F.I  Paso  life  will  form  a lively  chapter  in  the  record  of  any  live  man’s  experiences. 
There  are  handsome  aud  showy  buildings  here,  but  the  majority  are  adobes,  and  dilapidated 
at  that.  “Jaculs" — Mexican  huts — nre  abundant,  and  dirty  too.  The  streets  throng  with 
tender-foot  and  cow-boy,  with  merchant  and  miner ; men  of  all  colors  and  lands  meet  and 
mingle.  Five  continental  railroads  already  centre  in  El  Paso — the  Southern  Pacific  and  the 
“Sunset"  route,  its  New  Orleans  ally;  the  Texas  Pacific;  the  Atchison,  Topeka,  and  Santa 
F6,  with  the  Mexican  Central.  Besides  these,  local  and  railroad  influences  are  constructing 
a coal  and  ore  feeder  direct  to  White  Oaks,  to  the  north.  The  Rock  Island  corporation 
are  pushing  southward  from  Kansas  through  eastern  New  Mexico  to  this  place.  Other 
roads  in  the  near  future  will  be  the  Colorado  and  Santa  F6,  a continuation  of  the  St.  Louis 
and  San  Francisco  road,  and  a narrow-gauge  Mexican  system,  designed  to  open  the  Sierra 
Mudre.  All  these  facilities  are  dependent  on  a vast  development,  which  is  already  beginning. 
The  transformation  of  the  Rio  Grande  Valley  for  miles  by  means  of  irrigation  is  an  incident 
of  no  secondary  importance. 


co,  and  Manco  valleys  and  which  has  now  set  in  will  complete  the  awakening.  It  is  not  surprising,  then,  that  this 
habitant  of  the  tribes  or  region  should  have  been  passed  by  those  who  certainly  would  never  have  been  content  to 
iitbitams.  If  there  is  an  have  turned  furrowB  with  a stick,  or  yoked  oxen  with  a board  across  the  horns.  When  it 
uid  in  the  ZuQis,  who  are  comes  to  having  two  men  to  carry  a hodful  of  material,  or  the  unmuzzled  ox  set  to  tread  out 
the  Moqui*  and  the  Rio  the  corn,  the  enterprising  Yankee  who  was  not  desirous  of  wheting  his  appetite  for  sight- 
now  have  secured  in  fee  seeing  in  Palestine  would  be  likely  to  turn  aside  in  derision.  But  the  Syrian  threshing-floor 
ler  the  right*  secured  by  may  yet  be  seen  in  New  Mexico,  and  more  often  in  northern  Mexico. 

j Indians  have  also  com-  It  is  thirty  years  since  an  American  journalist,  brought  by  a curious  love  of  adventure  and 
tural  water*.  Coronado,  stress  of  fate  into  the  frontier  village  of  Franklin,  now  known  as  El  Paso,  declared  to  his 
jid  as  far  north  as  where  companions  a conviction  that  they  were  passing  across  the  site  of  a future  city.  Franklin 
ctlv  southward,  in  search  had  about  400  inhabitants  then,  to  nearly  all  of  whom  but  the  half- breed  peons  might  have 
Pueblo  people,  as  Father  been  asked  the  brutal  question  of  General  Carlton,  addressed  to  stray  settlers  in  Arizona 
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SUPPLEMENT. 


The  “ Sunset”  railroad 
does  not  strike  the  river  af- 
ter leaving  El  Paso,  except  a 
few  miles,  until  it  nears  the 
junction  of  the  Rio  Pecos. 
At  Shumla,  867  miles  south 
by  east  of  El  Paso,  the  rail- 
road having  in  the  moan 
while  formed,  as  it  crosses 
the  table-land,  the  mouth  of 
an  irregular  triangular  bag 
of  which  the  cafion  river  re- 
gion is  the  base,  the  pas- 
senger begins  to  obtain  a 
glimpse  of  the  stupendous 
views  and  vistas  of  the  Texas 
section  of  the  Rio  Grande 
Valley.  East  of  Shumla  the 
railroad  descends  rapidly  for 
a score  of  miles  toward  the 
Pecos  River  at  its  junction 
with  the  Rio  Grande.  It 
crosses  on  a fine  two-spanned  bridge  rising  sixty  feet  above  the 
water. 

Just  beyond,  the  train  enters  the  Grand  Cafion.  This  crossing 
and  the  region  round  about  were  formerly  favorite  resorts  of  the 
Comanches,  and  the  Painted  Cave,  just  beyond  the  river  junc- 
tion, was  for  years  one  of  their  strongholds.  The  character  of 
the  cafions  which  mark  this  valley  and  plateau  with  stupen- 
dous examples  of  erosion  may 
be  faintly  gathered  in  the 
sketch  of  a cafion  view  near 
the  mouth  of  the  Rio  Pecos. 

At  Spofford  Junction,  on  the 
Sunset  road,  sixty  miles  from 
the  Texas  town  of  Eagle  Pass 
and  the  Mexican  one  of  Piedras 
Negras,  the  Mexican  Interna- 
tional road  commences,  running 
some  five  hundred  miles  south- 
westerly until  it  taps  the  Mex- 
ican Central  line  at  Torreon,  in 
Durango.  At  Eagle  Pass,  scene 
of  many  Indian  and  frontier 
encounters  during  the  past  four 
decades,  the  valley  has  lowered 
and  widened,  until  with  irriga- 
tion there  is  room  for  consider- 
able cultivation.  A handsome 
railroad  bridge  spans  the  Rio 
Grande  at  this  point,  and  a new 
railroad  centre  being  formed 
gives  activity  to  a region  of 
past  inactivity.  A recent  view 
of  Eagle  Pass,  from  a photo- 
graph taken  on  the  Mexican 
side,  half  a mile  above  the 
bridge,  illustrates  this.  Four 
years  ago  there  was  nothing 
but  a straggling  village ; now  it  is  a growing  town  of  increasing 
commercial  activity. 

About  140  miles  south  of  Eagle  Pass,  following  the  river,  the 
two  Laredos  are  reached.  With  Albuquerque  old  and  new,  in  New 
Mexico,  El  Paso  in  Texas, 
and  Juarez  in  Mexico,  the 
Laredos  on  either  side  of 
the  Rio  Grande,  are  of  the 
few  but  important  commer- 
cial points  that  railroad 
construction  and  traffic 
have  created  in  our  south- 
western valley  and  frontier. 
They  are  located  on  a Span- 
ish grant  of  six  miles 
square,  dating  back  to  the 
early  years  of  the  seven- 
teenth century.  It  em- 
braced both  sides  of  the 
river.  With  the  annexa- 
tion of  Texas  two  towns 
were  created ; that  on  the 
American  side  only  existing 
as  a local  trading  point, 
and  because  of  the  con- 
tiguity of  Fort  McIntosh 
and  its  garrison,  which  is 
still  maintained.  Since  the 
Mexican  National  road,  a 


can  water-carta,  animals,  and  men  in  the  centre  of  the  broad  and 
shallow  Rio  Grande  is  not  without  its  attractiveness,  illustrating 
also,  as  it  does,  the  rather  stupid  conservative  indifferenoe  of  our 
neighbors  to  the  more  convenient  methods  adopted  on  our  side. 
Idlers  watching  a woman  washing  in  the  public  street  is  a not  un- 
common sight. 

There  is  not  much  more  to  be  written,  for  the  river’s  course 
presents  little  of  interest,  though  on  either  side  the  ways  are 
strange  and  the  people  peculiar.  It  is  chiefly  a grazing  land  till 
after  Ringgold  Barracks  and  the  head  of  river  navigation  is  pass- 
ed.  The  associations  are  full  of  Mexican  war  incidents,  as  we 
have  entered  on  the  field  occupied  by  Generals  Taylok  and  Wool. 
In  fact,  one  of  the  charms  of  the  Rio  Grande  Valley,  to  one  inter- 
ested in  the  study  of  our  Western  development,  is  the  constant 
association  therewith  of  the  names  of  so  many  famous  soldiers. 
Tati.or,  Wool,  Worth,  Grant,  McClellan,  Sheridan,  Bra  go, 
Johnston,  Albkrt  Sidnkt  Johnston,  Brown,  Emery,  Grangxk, 
Parke,  Ord,  Michler,  Fremont,  Early,  Cooke,  Lonostreet,  and 
many  another  have  given  renown,  and  gained  it,  too,  in  the  occu- 
pation  and  exploration  of  this  valley.  The  struggles  of  great  com- 
munities,  prehistoric  as  well  as  present,  alive  or  fading,  have  fur- 
rowed  all  the  region  in  making  its  annals.  Space  will  allow  no 
more  than  reference. 

From  Ringgold  we  pass  fairly  into  the  alluvial  section,  with  its 
chaparral  and  verdure.  Forty  miles  above  the  river’s  mouth  is  the 
city  of  Brownsville,  on  the  Texas  shore,  and  across  it  may  be  seen 
and  visited  that  of  Matamoras,  with  its  sunny  streets  and  past 
unenviable  reputation.  Here  one  can  catch  scenes,  vistas,  char- 
acters, and  glimpses  of  semi-tropical  Mexico,  till  it  all  becomes 


more  than  picturesque.  The  sunshine  floods  the  ways  and  lights 
even  the  drear  outside  of  the  adobe  residences  with  a glow  that 
lifts  them  out  of  the  realm  of  the  commonplace  and  the  ugly. 

A historic  spot  is  found  in  the  site  of  old  Fort  Brown,  and  with 
a mere  mention  of  the  Lagoon,  twenty-five  miles  nearer  to  the 
Gulf,  this  paper  will  close  its  attempt  to  faintly  outline  and  illus- 
trate one  of  the  most  notable  areas  of  the  United  States;  a region, 
too,  which  will  erelong  become  better  known  as  the  railroad 
development  of  Mexico  brings  not  only  her  territory  but  our 
own  wonderful  southwest  iuto  closer  relations  and  more  general 
prominence. 


Down  the  river  for  nearly  four  hundred  miles  the  region  is  un- 
eresting,  almost  dreary,  indeed.  Within  twoscore  miles  of  El 
so,  on  the  Texas  side,  are  several  old  Mexican  villages,  which 
11  keep  much  of  their  simple  rudeness  and  quietude.  On  the 
txican  bank  the  country  begins  to  rise  abruptly.  There  are  a 
mber  of  bold  ranges,  advanced  warders  of  the  high  plateau 
pon,  now  traversed  by  the  Central  Mexican  road  for  nearly  one 
>usand  miles  as  it  proceeds  southward.  It  is  a wilder  region 
st  of  the  Rio  Grande  than  it  is  even  east  thereof,  though  the  dry, 
solate  table-lands  of  southwest  Texas  are  the  chief  element  in 
; massive  landscape.  The  bold  Organ  Mountains  are  hardly  dim 
the  northeast  ere  the  vision  takes  in  the  grandeur  of  the  Texas 
;rra  Blanca  and  the  rugged  lines  of  the  Limpia  Range,  from  one 
ur  of  which  the  flag  flies  above  Fort  Davis.  Eighty  miles  below 
Paso  the  river  is  hemmed  in  by  high  foot-hills  on  either  side, 
d presently  it  enters  a region  of  continuous  cafions  and  rapids, 
which  comparatively  but  little  is  known.  Scarcely  any  explo- 
:ion  has  been  made,  except  that  conducted  by  Major  Emery  in 
47-48,  when  surveying  the  boundary  lines,  or  some  partial  topo- 
iphical  reconnaissances  made  by  army  officers  and  railroad  en- 
leers.  It  is  the  favorite  resort  of  the  Mexican  contrabandista, 
rntier  guard,  Texas  Ranger,  and  the  Yankee  and  Jew  merchants 
10  trade  with  the  smugglers  of  the  Free  Zone.  Not  many  years 
ice  a United  States  customs  agent  discovered  at  a lonely  army 
st  that  the  sutler’s  store  was  remarkably  well  filled  with  fine 
jars,  wines,  and  liquors.  Freight  was  costly,  and  prices  very 
v.  Of  course  there  was  no  evidence  beyond  this ; but  the  good 
gnac,  sparkling  champagne,  Yermueth,  and  Chartreuse  he  tast- 
came  duty  free,  without  doubt,  by  wav  of  Vera  Cruz  or  Mata- 
»ras,  and  across  the  friendly  territory  of  Mexico.  It  is,  however, 
for  tat,  as  a few  score  miles  below  the  same  agent  spent  some 
ys  at  a well-known  crossing  of  the  Rio  Grande,  enjoying  the  hos- 
tility of  an  accomplished  New-Englander  whose  store  and  build- 
5,  arranged  as  a veritable  frontier  fortress,  was  filled  full  of  goods 
inufactured  in  this  country  especially  for  the  smuggling  trade  with 
sxico.  The  patient  burro  or  the  sturdy  mule  carries  the  narrow 
tton  goods  and  prints  of  Fall  River,  el  al.,  quite  conveniently 
on  their  sturdy  backs.  From  El  Paso  to  Presidio  del  Norte 
ere  is  not  a settlement  worth  mentioning,  and  this  need  not  be 
ferred  to  beyond  its  name,  and  to  locate  the  trails  and  range  of 
e old  Comanche  and  Apache  raiders.  The  United-States  posts, 


hich  form,  above  San  Antonio,  with  the  railroad  stations  along 
le  “Sunset”  route,  the  main  if  not  the  only  settlements,  were  all 
•iginally  located  for  frontier  protection,  chiefly  against  Indians, 
aply  that  day  has  passed  ; only  reminiscences  remain  ; though 
ittle-thieves  and  smugglers  in  arms  sometimes  startle  the  rau- 
ieros.  The  accompanying  illustration  of  a Lipan  scout  is  one  of 
iese  reminiscences.  He  was  a member  of  the  race  which  era- 
races  the  Apache  and  the  Navajo,  and  to  whom  the  Texas  Co- 
lanche  is  allied  also.  The  Lipans  are  found  west  of  the  river, 
nd  they  yet  form  an  active  contingent  in  the  army  of  contra- 
andistas  who  boldly  pass  to  and  fro.  It  was  among  the  Lipans 
lat  the  fugitive  Seminoles  and  Kickapoos  of  fifty  years  since 
jund  refuge  when  they  fled  from  the  Indian  Territory. 


narrow  - gauge,  was  con- 
STAGE  STATION.  structed  from  Corpus  Chris- 

ti,  on  the  Gulf,  and  thence 
beyond  into  Mexico,  until 
now  that  the  line  is  open  to  the  city  thereof,  Nuevo  Laredo  has 
been  rapidly  growing  in  importance.  The  Mexican  town  is  better 
looking  and  more  prosperous  in  aspect  than  Juarez,  for  that  is, 
after  all,  chiefly  a port  of  entry,  and  this  is  the  centre  of  a thriving 
area.  The  Texan  city  is  decidedly  enterprising.  It  is  well  built 
also,  its  business  men  are  pushing,  and  the  entire  region  has  great 
advantages,  especially  for  sheep-grazing.  There  is  a considerable 
valley  area  adapted  to  farming  and  fruit-growing,  coal  is  found  in 
abundance  near  by,  and  Mexico  will  furnish  ores  for  prospective 
reduction-works.  Old  Laredo  has  an  attractive  Plaza  de  Armas, 
as  is  usual  with  Mexican  towns,  and  the  Texan  city  presents  a 
handsome  appearance  from  the  river. 

Primitive  ways  make  picturesque  scenes,  and  a group  of  Mexi- 
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ARM  BALLADS.  By  Will  Carleton.  Illustrated.  Square  8vo,  Ornamental  Cloth,  $2  00;  Gilt  Edges,  $2  50. 


Wilt  Carleton’s  ballads  are  genuine  transcripts  of  nature,  admirable 
enrt  pictures  from  life.  All  of  them  exhibit  an  originality  of  conception 


and  power  of  execution  which  entitle  the  author  to  claim  rank  as  a mas- 
ter in  this  field  of  poetic  literature.— A’.  Y.  Evening  Post. 


ARM  LEGENDS.  By  Will  Carleton.  Illustrated.  Square  8vo,  Ornamental  Cloth,  $2  00;  Gilt  Edges,  $2  50. 


The  “ Legends  ” are  tender,  true,  and  infused  with  that  genuine  humor 
rhicb  lies  near  to  the  pathetic,  and  is  at  once  softening  and  strengthen- 


I ing  in  its  influences.  There  is  something  very  genial  and.  nnaffected  In 
1 all  these  ballads. — Christian  Intelligencer,  N.  Y. 


JITY  BALLADS.  By  Will  Carleton.  Illustrated.  Square  8vo,  Cloth,  $2  00;  Gilt  Edges,  $2  50. 

Full  of  pathos,  tenderness,  true  feeling,  wholesome  advice,  sturdy  com-  I The  thousands  of  readers  who  read  Will  Carleton’s  verses  mav  be  con- 
non-sense,  and  practical  morality.— Boston  Daily  Advertiser.  | gratnlated  upon  the  appearance  of  this  book.—  Brooklyn  Union. 


*»'  The  above  works  are  for  sale  by  all  booksellers,  or  will  be  sent  by  Harper  & Brothers,  postpaid,  U>  any  part  of  the  United  States  or  Canada, 
on  receipt  of  the  price.  Harper’s  Catalogue  sent  on  receipt  of  Ten  Cents  in  postage  stamps. 


A LIBERAL  EDUCATION. 

The  bound  volumes  of  Harper’s  Magazine,  Harper’s  Week- 
ly, Harper’s  Bazar,  and  Harper’s  Young  People  for  18S8are 
now  ready  for  libraries  and  purchasers  who  may  prefer  to  acquire 
in  bulk  the  year’s  instalment  of  these  four  wonderful  periodicals. 
No  other  publishing  house  in  the  world  puts  forth  annually  an 
exhibit  comparable  with  this,  either  in  mass  or  merit.  It  is  a 
commonplace  to  say  that  the  bound  flies  of  the  Harper  publica- 
tions, reaching  back  nearly  forty  years  in  the  case  of  the  eldest 
of  the  four,  and  nearly  ten  years  in  the  case  of  the  youngest,  form 
a library  lu  themselves.  They  are  more  than  that.  They  make 
a library  and  an  educational  institution ; and  we  doubt  not  that 
many  who  were  brought  up  on  Harper’s  will  promptly  admit 
that  the  shelf  row  of  the  bound  Magazine  and  Weekly  known 
to  their  boyhood  had  a stronger  and  fuller  and  more  lasting  in- 
fluence on  the  formation  of  intellectual  habits  and  literary  tastes, 
and  likewise  in  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  of  the  world  and 
affairs  in  general,  than  four  years  spent  in  any  college  in  the 
country.  The  Harper  periodicals  are  something  for  Americans 
to  be  grateful  for  and  to  be  proud  of. — N.  T.  Sun,  Feb.  2, 18S9. 
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••The  amonnt  of  excellent  matter  which  it  contains  is  astonishing.  It 
eeenis  to  grow  better  every  year."— London  Academy. 

HARPER’S  YOUNG  PEOPLE, 

An  Ii.mistratkd  Wkkki.t  for  Boys  and  Giri.s. 

A portrait  of  little  Princess  Wilhei.mina,  who*e  accession  to  the 
throne  of  the  Netherlands  is  an  event  of  the  very  near  future,  has  a 
timely  interest  in  the  current  number  of  Harper  s Young  People. 

Here  is  a variety  to  suit  all  tastes.  In  fiction  there  is  “ Only  a 
I)oy,"  an  excellent  story , by  S.  Bayard  Don;  the  conclusion  of 
“ Coots"  ; ami  an  instalment  of"  Captain  J’olly."  For  the  yonuy 
student  of  history  there  is  the  second  part  of  Mr.  W.  F.  Carnes 
article  on  “ George  Washington's  School-Days ,”  with  its  curious 
extracts  from  the  boyish  A/S.  of  the  “ Father  of  his  Country." 
Other  boys  vi/I  be  interested  in  an  article  by  one  of  themselves  on  the 
training  of  a mustang. 

Ferry  parent  and  teacher  should  read  Mr.  Frank  H.  Damrosch’s 
short  /mper  on  “ I 'oral  Training  of  Children,"  and  every  boy  should 
yet  his  mother  to  read  Mrs.  Gangster’s  article  on  “ The  Hoys' 
Bonn." 


The  opening  chapters  of  a fascinating  novelette,  entitled  “A  Snow 
Idyl,”  by  William  Black,  mil  be  given  in  this  week's  issue  of 
Harper’s  Bazar. 
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PRESIDENT  CLEVELAND. 

ON  Monday  next  Grover  Cleveland  will  retire 
from  the  Presidency,  after  four  years  of  honest 
and  earnest  devotion  to  its  duties.  His  election  did 
not  signify  approval  of  a party  policy,  for  the  Demo- 
cratic party  cannot  be  said  to  have  had  a policy.  It 
was  merely  an  opposition,  with  a tradition  which  in 
the  Northern  States  was  largely  regarded  with  deep 
distrust.  But  the  election  of  a President  who  had 
been  an  upright,  honorable,  devoted,  and  courageous 
Mayor  of  a large  city  and  Governor  of  a great  State 
seemed  to  the  country,  for  very  definite  reasons,  pref- 
erable to  the  consequences  of  the  deliberate  selection 
of  the  opposing  candidate.  The  argument  that  party 
action  must  be  supported  under  all  circumstances  and 
at  any  cost,  which  is  one  of  the  most  cowardly  and 
immoral  pleas  that  can  be  urged  upon  intelligent 
men,  was  set  aside  by  a large  hotly  of  voters,  and 
Mr.  Cleveland  was  elected  by  the  aid  of  those  who 
had  no  sympathy  with  the  antecedents  of  his  party. 
There  was  no  clear  expectation  in  his  election  of  any 
particular  policy  of  administration,  but  a confidence, 
which  has  not  been  belied,  of  an  honest  and  conserva- 
tive conduct  of  public  affairs.  The  Democratic  party 
had  no  distinctive  financial  principles,  no  common 
views  of  the  tariff  or  taxation,  no  special  scheme  of 
foreign  or  domestic  conduct  of  affairs,  which  deter- 
mined votes  at  the  election.  When  Mr.  Cleveland 
was  inaugurated  there  was  expectation  of  some  exten- 
sion of  practical  reform  in  the  civil  service,  but  beyond 
that  the  only  definite  anticipation  was  that  of  an 
honest  and  clean  administration.  That  in  general 
this  anticipation  has  been  fulfilled  will  not  lie  denied 
by  candid  observers.  Mr.  Cleveland's  term  lias  not 
been  sullied  by  any  monstrous  scandals  such  as  had 
become  too  familiar.  Mr.  Garland’s  relation  with 
the  Pan-Electric  affair  was  an  amazing  indiscretion, 
hut  we  doubt  if  it  is  believed,  except  by  fanatical  par- 
tisans, to  have  involved  his  personal  integrity. 

The  great  service  of  the  administration  has  been 
its  demonstration  of  the  fact  that  while  the  Demo- 
cratic party  counts  nearly  as  many  adherents  as  the 
Republican,  it  is  not  a revolutionary  party,  and  that 
the  Union  and  government  are  perfectly  safe  under 
Democratic  ascendency.  After  a prolonged  civil  con- 
vulsion, with  all  the  changes  wrought  by  it,  this  is  a 
result  of  immense  significance.  It  has  taken  from 
our  political  controversies  the  unreasonable  appre- 
hension that  the  success  of  a party  embracing  half  of 
the  people  threatens  the  existence  of  the  government 
itself,  and  has  thus  tended  effectively  to  restore  the 
political  contentions  of  the  country  to  their  normal 
condition.  Still  further,  these  four  years  have  shown 
the  advantage  of  a vigorous  personality  in  the  Presi- 
dency, the  ability  to  resist  the  strongest  tendency  of 
government  by  party,  which  is  toward  the  practical 
annihilation  of  Executive  individuality.  To  this  vigor 
we  owe  two  things— the  advance  which  unquestion- 
ably lias  been  made  in  the  public  conviction  of  the 
immense  importance  of  civil  service  reform,  and  the 
restoration  of  a national  election  to  its  proper  func- 
tion of  rendering  the  verdict  of  the  country  upon 
differing  public  policies.  These  are  the  larger  aspects 
and  results  of  the  administration  which  is  ending,  and 
without  the  surrender  of  any  political  conviction  or 
preference  they  are  results  over  which  every  good 
citizen  may  rejoice. 

But  while  the  general  anticipation  of  upright  and 
faithful  administration  has  been  fairly  fulfilled,  the 
special  expectation  in  regard  to  details  of  reform  lias 
been  disappointed,  although  the  cause  of  reform  has 
greatly  gained  by  the  very  attention  and  discussion 
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which  the  disappointment  has  produced.  Thorough 
and  complete  and  consistent  reform  of  abuses  so  deep- 
ly imbedded  in  our  political  system  no  sensible  man 
asked  or  anticipated.  But,  without  entering  into  de- 
tails, it  was  only  reasonable  to  suppose  that  under 
the  circumstances  the  general  course  of  the  adminis- 
tration would  be  such  as  to  leave  no  valid  pretence 
to  a succeeding  administration  for  a general  partisan 
sweep.  This  expectation,  however,  has  been  fulfilled 
only  in  the  Washington  departments,  where  a large 
proportion  of  the  force  has  been  unchanged.  In  re- 
gard to  the  course  of  the  Executive  upon  this  subject 
we  have  spoken  plainly,  not  sparing  censure,  but  not 
assuming  inconsistency  of  action  and  even  violations 
of  pledges,  amid  unforeseen  difficulties  and  with  a 
divided  seuse  of  duty,  to  indicate  mere  duplicity  and 
dishonesty.  With  all  just  condemnation  and  sincere 
regret  fully  expressed,  it  is  still  true  that  no  other 
administration  since  the  spoils  system  was  introduced 
lias  closed  with  so  many  political  opponents  in  the 
public  service.  This  also  is  a fact  creditable  to  the 
administration  upon  whicli  every  patriotic  citizen 
may  congratulate  himself.  President  Cleveland 
lias  not  been  a favorite  with  his  party,  but  there  is  no 
doubt  whatever  that  in  his  character  and  in  his  pub- 
lic views  he  represents,  notwithstanding  his  late  de- 
feat, the  sole  hope  of  his  party  hereafter.  No  Dem- 
ocrat for  a half-century  has  done  so  much  to  redeem 
the  Democratic  name  and  fortune  as  Mr.  Cleveland, 
and  lie  retires  with  the  cordial  respect  of  a vast  body 
of  his  countrymen  for  his  patriotic  purpose,  his  integ- 
rity, and  his  courage. 


THE  QUESTION  OF  RACE. 

The  inaugural  address  of  President  Harrison  will 
throw  light,  perhaps,  upon  what  is  called  the  South- 
ern question,  which  it  is  clear  is  to  be  made  promi- 
nent in  some  way  under  the  new  administration. 
Events  like  the  assassination  of  Mr.  Clayton  tend 
to  deepen  impatience  with  a “solid  South.’’  It  is 
not,  however,  the  solidity  that  is  the  source  of  trou- 
ble, but  the  methods  by  which  it  is  believed  to  be  ef- 
fected. We  have  received  from  correspondents  in 
the  Southern  States  many  suggestions  looking  to  a 
solution  of  the  question  of  the  relation  of  the  two 
races  in  those  States.  One  view,  which  seems  to  l>e 
quite  common,  contemplates  the  repeal  of  the  Fif- 
teenth Amendment,  and  another  the  creation  of  a 
negro  Territory,  to  which  negro  emigration  from 
the  Southern  States  should  be  directed.  But  such 
schemes  are  fancies  merely.  The  repeal  of  the  Fif- 
teenth Amendment  is  impossible.  No  wilder  propo- 
sition could  be  made.  It  stands  for  one  of  the  great 
results  of  the  war,  and  a practical  abandonment  of 
the  colored  race  in  the  Southern  States  by  the  rest 
of  the  country  is  as  absolutely  out  of  the  question  as 
the  abandonment  of  the  war  would  have  been.  Had 
it  been  possible  at  any  time,  the  experience  of  the 
black  codes  and  the  revelation  of  feeling  during  An- 
drew Johnson’s  administration  removed  the  ques- 
tion from  the  range  of  practicable  suggestions. 

The  proposition  of  a Territory  especially  devoted  to 
the  colored  race,  like  the  Indian  Territory  to  the  Ind- 
ians, is  equally  fanciful.  As  Mr.  Mayo  remarks  in 
the  article  to  which  we  recently  alluded  as  one  of 
the  most  sympathetic  and  sensible  treatments  of  the 
subject,  the  colored  race  in  the  Southern  States  is 
inseparably  attached  to  the  soil,  and  could  not  lie 
removed  except  by  force.  Such  a scheme  to  resolve 
the  difficulty  would  be  as  futile  as  colonization  would 
have  been  to  abolish  slavery.  One  such  considera- 
tion is  final.  But  it  must  be  remembered  also  that 
the  colored  race  furnishes  the  labor  of  the  Southern 
States,  and  its  exodus,  upon  reflection,  could  not  be 
urged  seriously  as  a practical  solution  of  the  situa- 
tion. Yet  in  a recent  speech  in  the  Senate  Mr.  Mor- 
gan, of  Alabama,  said  that  if  lie  could  expel  every 
negro  from  the  State  he  would  gladly  do  it.  He  re- 
gards the  colored  race  as  a burden  and  incubus,  and 
holds  it  to  be  impossible  that  it  should  ever  supply 
the  thrifty,  intelligent,  and  effective  industry  which 
the  development  of  the  State  demands.  The  Bir- 
mingham Age  Herald,  confirming  this  statement,  re- 
marks that  “the  South”  wants  every  kind  of  white 
immigration,  but  it  wants  negro  emigration.  Such 
views,  held  by  representatives  of  Southern  opinion 
and  feeling,  when  considered  in  the  light  of  the  uni- 
versal assertion  in  the  Southern  States  that  white 
supremacy  must  be  maintained  at  all  costs,  show  the 
scope  and  the  gravity  of  the  question.  This  is  but 
deepened  by  the  fact  of  the  character  of  much  of  the 
local  colored  population,  and  by  the  limitations  of 
the  national  power  over  the  subject.  The  moderate 
tone  of  Senator  Evarts’s  recent  speecli  in  introdu- 
cing the  report  upon  the  election  outrages  in  Texas 
shows  his  conviction  of  the  extreme  difficulty  of  a 
remedy  by  national  legislation,  even  if  supported  by 
the  national  arms.  A file  of  soldiers  at  every  poll 
would  not  increase  the  vote;  but  even  if  it  should  do 
so,  the  hostility  of  race  and  the  public  disorder  would 
only  deepen,  and  the  solution  of  the  question  would 
be  even  more  indefinitely  postponed. 

The  Southern  problem  is  not  a free  vote  and  a fair 
count,  but  the  establishment  of  that  relation  of  the 
races  which  makes  a free  vote  and  a fair  count  pos- 


sible. To  say  that  all  that  is  necessary  is  general 
obedience  to  the  laws  does  not  advance  the  solution, 
unless  it  he  also  shown  how  such  obedience  can  be 
secured.  Senator  Evarts’s  report  recommends  the 
revision  of  the  Congressional  election  laws  with  a 
view  to  such  security.  But  neither  the  Senator  nor 
any  one  else  has  yet  intimated  the  way  in  which, 
under  the  circumstances,  it  can  be  done.  The  ques- 
tion is  of  a gravity  which  entirely  transcends  party 
schemes  and  passions.  It  is  by  no  means  a local 
question  in  its  effects.  Without  efforts  for  its  solu- 
tion it  remains  a constant  and  dangerous  menace, 
and  the  very  first  step  toward  a solution  seems  to  us 
to  lie  in  the  local  cultivation  by  white  citizens  of  such 
relations  with  the  colored  race  as  would  naturally 
produce  a normal  distribution  and  division  of  their 
votes.  Toward  such  good  feeling  the  prompt  action 
of  the  Governor  and  Legislature  and  many  commu- 
nities in  Arkansas,  and  the  strong  and  sincere  denun- 
ciation of  the  press,  in  the  case  of  the  Clayton  mur- 
der, are  promising  signs.  Without  consciously 
friendly  understandings  and  relations  between  the 
races,  no  legislative  or  military  scheme  can  avail 
to  solve  the  real  problem. 


STATISTICS  OF  CRIME  AND  PAUPERISM. 

A bill  is  now  pending  in  the  New  York  Legisla- 
ture, introduced  by  Mr.  Donaldson,  of  Saratoga,  for 
the  appointment  of  a Commissioner  of  Statistics  of 
Crime  and  Pauperism.  The  purpose  of  the  bill  is 
of  great  importance,  as  a few  facts  will  show.  The 
proportion  of  foreign-bom  paupers  and  criminals  of 
every  degree  is  notoriously  large.  During  the  sixty- 
seven  years  from  1820  to  1887,  inclusive,  which  cover 
the  term  of  the  great  foreign  immigration,  the  whole 
number  of  immigrants  was  more  than  thirteen  and  a 
half  millions.  It  is  computed  by  the  most  competent 
authorities  that  in  the  State  of  New  York  there  are 
now  more  than  300,000  criminals,  paupers,  insane  per- 
sons, tramps,  and  vagabonds,  and  that  seven-eighths 
of  them  are  of  foreign  birth  or  parentage.  The  cost 
of  supporting  criminals  and  paupers  in  the  State  is 
♦25.000,000  annually.  It  is  consequently  of  the  great- 
est importance  that  trustworthy  statistics  and  infor- 
mation upon  the  subject  should  be  at  the  command 
of  the  Legislature  and  other  State  authorities.  This 
was  seen  sixty  years  ago,  and  in  1829  the  duty  of  col- 
lecting and  collating  such  statistics  was  imposed  upon 
the  Secretary  of  State.  This  act  was  superseded  by 
another  in  1837,  and  still  another  in  1839.  In  1867 
more  elaborate  requirements  of  reports  from  sheriffs 
and  county  clerks  were  enacted,  and  in  1881  the  exist- 
ing act  was  passed,  which  requires  these  reports  to  be 
filed  with  the  Secretary  of  State. 

There  are,  for  instance,  no  records  of  convictions 
in  the  Court  of  Special  Sessions  between  1830  and 
1839  filed  in  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  and 
from  the  year  after  the  passage  of  the  first  law  to  the 
present  time  there  lias  not  been  submitted  to  the 
Legislature  a full  and  complete  report  either  from 
courts  of  record  or  courts  of  special  sessions.  The 
report  of  the  Secretary  of  State  in  1886  says: 

“ When  the  sheriffs  of  sixteen  counties  and  the  county  clerks 
of  seventeen  counties,  in  whole  or  in  part,  failed  to  make  their 
reports  as  to  convictions  required  by  law,  it  is  not  surprising  that 
the  report  of  the  Secretary  of  State  should  be  incomplete  and 
unsatisfactory." 

The  thirty-second  annual  report  of  the  Prison  As- 
sociation says: 

“ It  is  a perfunctory  service,  in  which  no  attempt  at  accuracy  is 
thought  of.” 

And  again,  in  the  same  report: 

“The  existing  basis  for  the  criminal  statistics  of  New  York  is 
too  untrustworthy  to  be  continued.” 

The  only  provision  for  enforcing  the  act  is  a for- 
feiture of  ♦50  imposed  upon  any  magistrate,  clerk,  or 
sheriff  who  neglects  to  comply  with  the  requirements, 
to  be  recovered  in  a civil  action  in  the  name  of  the 
people.  But  it  is  not  remembered  that  any  such 
proceedings  have  ever  been  instituted  against  delin- 
quents. 

In  this  situation,  as  the  law  has  proved  to  be  totally 
ineffective,  and  as  its  objects  are  constantly  more 
pressing,  some  other  provision  should  be  made.  The 
volume  of  immigration  continues  incessantly,  jails, 
reformatories,  penitentiaries,  and  poor-houses  are  rap- 
idly multiplying,  and  the  State  of  New  York  fur- 
nishes the  greatest  proportion  of  criminals  and  pau- 
pers. Exact  knowledge  of  all  the  facts,  of  the  increase 
or  diminution  of  crime  and  pauperism,  with  all  the 
attendant  circumstances,  is  plainly  of  very  great  im- 
portance. For  this  purpose  a distinct  bureau  of  crime 
and  pauperism,  distinct  from  other  departments,  is 
proposed,  which  would  maintain  a complete  and 
proper  record  of  all  convictions  in  courts  of  record 
and  special  sessions  and  police  courts,  with  full  statis- 
tics of  pauperism.  With  these  it  is  proposed  to  in- 
clude schedules  of  the  reports  on  paixlons,  sentences 
abridged  or  commuted,  with  the  names  of  convicts 
and  of  persons  restored  to  the  rights  of  citizenship. 
The  records,  with  full  particulars  of  all  convictions  in 
all  courts,  would  be  open  to  district  attorneys  and  to 
the  legal  profession,  and  the  facts  and  figures  in  re- 
gard to  this  important  subject  would  be  always  acces- 
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sible  to  every  inquirer.  There  is,  indeed,  no  question 
of  the  great  need  of  obtaining  and  conveniently  clas- 
sifying such  information,  and  the  fact  that  the  pre- 
sent provision  of  law  fails  entirely  to  secure  this 
result  is  the  strongest  argument  for  some  change 
which  should  be  effective.  It  may  be  objected  that 
another  bureau  would  be  an  unnecessary  expense.  It 
is  not  unnecessary,  however,  if  the  present  provision 
is  futile,  and  the  change  in  the  method  of  collecting 
and  recording  the  statistics,  with  all  the  other  labor 
necessary  to  make  the  work  effective,  need  not  in- 
crease the  expense.  It  is  reorganization  which  seems 
to  be  indispensable. 


THE  BALLOT  REFORM  BILL. 

In  an  admirable  pamphlet  upon  Politics  as  a Duty 
and  as  a Career, Mr.  Moorfield  Storey,  of  Boston, 
points  out  that  the  private  citizen  who  cannot  make 
a profession  of  politics,  yet  who  would  correct  their 
abuses,  may  surmount  the  difficulties  which  profes- 
sional politicians  place  in  his  way  by  uniting  with 
other  citizens  of  the  same  disposition  to  devote  the 
time  and  thought  to  the  details  of  public  problems 
which  public  men  generally  cannot  give.  Mr. 
Storey  cites  as  illustrations  of  the  effectiveness  of 
this  method  the  destruction  of  the  Tweed  Ring  in 
New  York,  the  signal  services  of  the  Committee  of 
Fifty  in  Philadelphia,  the  results  o'f  the  independent 
movement  in  Baltimore,  and  the  civil  service  reform 
bill.  To  this  good  list  may  be  added  the  license  bill 
of  last  year  in  this  State,  and  the  present  movement 
for  ballot  reform.  This  last  proposition  was  care- 
fully considered  in  the  Commonwealth  Club  and  by 
other  bodies,  and  the  Saxton  bill  was  the  result  of 
such  action.  The  veto  of  Governor  Hill  showed  the 
points  which  he  regarded  as  objectionable,  and  the 
Union  League  Club  h*ve  now  prepared  a measure 
which  is  intended  to  meet  his  objections,  and  another 
containing  the  provisions  to  which  he  objects.  The 
theory  of  the  action  is  that  if,  after  all,  he  should 
sign  both,  the  complete  reform  desired  would  be 
obtained,  while  if  he  should  sign  the  first  only,  there 
would  still  be  a very  positive  advance  toward  a 
sounder  electoral  system. 

The  Governor  objects  to  the  reception  of  official 
ballots  exclusively,  and  to  the  marking  of  ballots  by 
the  ballot  clerks.  With  these  excisions  from  the 
original  bill  there  would  remain  the  provision  for 
printing  and  distributing  ballots  at  the  public  ex- 
pense, and  for  securing  secrecy  for  the  voter  while 
preparing  his  vote.  One  chief  object  of  the  public 
printing  is  to  destroy  the  excuse  for  assessments  upon 
candidates  to  meet  that  expense,  and  the  demand  of 
money  for  hiring  workers.  The  application  to  a 
candidate  for  money  to  provide  special  tickets  when 
proper  tickets  were  supplied  by  public  authority 
could  have  but  one  purpose,  and  every  reputable 
candidate  would  reject  it.  This  would  be  true  also 
of  the  plea  for  hiring  workers.  The  demand  for 
money  to  meet  “necessary  and  legitimate  expenses” 
would  be  transparent  when  such  expenses  are  pub- 
licly provided.  The  Union  League  bill  would  seem 
to  cover  this  essential  point.  But  it  leaves  the 
chance  for  bribery,  and  in  this  way:  a special  ticket 
would  be  furnished  to  the  voter  who  proposed  to 
sell  his  vote;  with  that  in  his  pocket  he  would 
receive  the  official  ballot  and  retire  behind  the 
screen;  he  would  then  emerge  and  vote  his  special 
ticket,  and  then  produce  the  official  ticket  to  the 
briber  as  proof  of  his  having  voted  per  contract. 

This  is,  of  course,  a defect  of  the  League  scheme. 
But  even  with  this  disadvantage  the  bill  would  be  a 
decided  step  of  reform  for  the  reasons  we  have  men- 
tioned. There  is,  however,  one  serious  consideration 
to  be  entertained.  The  Governor  has  spoken  very 
smoothly  in  his  message  of  the  desirability  of  some 
reform.  It  is  not  clear,  however,  that  he  would 
favor  any  really  effective  measure;  all  movements  of 
reform  are  opposed  to  the  general  views  of  his  school 
of  politics — a school  which  holds  to  what  seem  to  be 
very  palpable  abuses  as  the  practical  political  meth- 
ods of  sensible  men,  and  regards  reform  as  visionary 
and  sentimental  folly.  There  is,  so  far  as  appears, 
no  good  reason  for  supposing  that  the  Governor 
would  approve  a measure  of  genuine  reform.  The 
license  bill  of  last  year  was  drawn  to  meet  his  sup- 
posed objections  to  the  old  bill,  but  he  had  fresh  ones 
for  the  new  bill.  It  would  be  unwise  to  seek  a com- 
promise in  the  form  proposed  until  it  is  very  clear 
that  it  would  secure  its  purpose,  and  we  are  disposed 
to  think  the  ground  upon  which  the  new  measure  is 
proposed  an  insufficient  security. 


CONSTITUTIONAL  JAPAN. 

The  announcement  that  Japan  has  a new  Constitution 
and  will  he  henceforth  governed  constitutionally  is  bewil- 
dering, because  it  is  impossible  to  associate  constitutional 
Ideas  and  practices  with  the  Japanese.  Yet  for  many 
years  there  has  been  a strong  liberal  tendency  among  the 
more  intelligent  statesmen  of  the  country,  and  those  who 
knew  Arinoki  Mori,  the  Japanese  Minister  at  Washington 
fifteen  or  sixteen  years  ago,  who  was  one  of  the  most  liber- 
al and  progressive  leaders  in  Japan,  have  seeu  with  sincere 
sorrow  the  report  of  his  recent  assassination. 

During  his  mission  in  this  country,  and  largely  by  his 


sympathy  and  support,  the  attempt  was  made  to  establish 
in  Japan  our  system  of  public  schools.  Iwakura  also, 
who  came  at  the  head  of'tlie  special  Japanese  mission  at 
the  same  time,  was  a statesman  in  full  sympathy  with 
Arinohi,  and  attempts  have  been  made  also  upon  his  life. 
Arinori  was  a zealous  studeut  and  admirer  of  American 
institutions,  and  be  promoted  the  education  of  clever  Jap- 
anese youth  in  tlita  country,  that  they  might  return  to  for- 
ward effectively  the  liberal  movement  at  home. 

Details  of  the  constitutional  sclieme  are  yet  to  bo  re- 
ceived. But  there  must  be  necessarily  distrust  of  a politi- 
cal change  which  proceeds  from  a few  highly  educated  and 
able  political  leaders,  iustead  of  developing  from  the  gen- 
eral national  condition  and  intelligence.  Successful  free 
institutions  are  not  given  to  a people  by  a power  above 
them.  They  are  the  result  of  traditions,  long  and  tenta- 
tive experience,  and  natural  aptitude.  Even  France  ad- 
justs herself  to  them  very  slowly  and  with  extreme  diffi- 
culty. The  suggestion  of  them  in  Japan  is  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  in  political  history. 


THE  HARTFORD  CATASTROPHE. 

The  calamity  of  the  Central  Hotel  at  Hartford  is  so 
shocking  as  almost  to  produce  distrust  of  all  hotels.  If  it 
should  appear,  as  is  alleged,  that  the  building,  standing 
upon  “ made  ground,”  had  already  shown  itself  to  be  un- 
stable, it  would  help  to  explain  the  catastrophe  without 
relieving  anxiety  in  regard  to  all  structures  similarly  situ- 
ated. If  the  cause  was  an  explosion  of  the  boiler,  it  is  the 
revelation  of  a peril  which  is  not  confined  to  that  building. 
Yet  boilers  properly  tended  do  not  explode,  and  buildings 
firmly  planted  and  well  constructed  do  not  fall  down.  It 
will  be  found  probably  that  the  terrible  event  was  avoida- 
ble, aud  it  will  stimulate  greater  care. 

But  a tragedy  so  appalling  should  not  pass  without  the 
most  rigorous  effort  justly  to  allot  the  blame.  Somebody 
undoubtedly  was  responsible,  and  a community  which  lives 
in  hotels,  as  the  American  community  is  said  to  do,  is  deep- 
ly interested  to  fix  the  responsibility.  Our  national  good- 
nature leads  ns,  as  the  Tribune  remarks  in  commenting  upon 
this  event,  to  trust  to  luck.  We  believe  that  it  is  neces- 
sary for  ns  to  be  in  a hurry,  and  the  feeling  extends  to  all 
branches  of  conduct.  We  have  had  some  experience  in 
New  York  of  the  consequences  of  building  in  a hurry,  and 
we  trust  that  the  catastrophe  in  Hartford  will  not  be  found 
to  be  attributable  to  the  same  cause. 

If  the  disaster  were  due  to  carelessness  or  ignorance  in 
the  management  of  the  boiler,  it  is  one  which  is,  of  course, 
always  possible  with  every  boiler,  and  for  which  there  is 
no  certain  remedy.  Indeed  the  moral  which  is  to  be  drawn 
from  the  event  is  the  common  and  obvions  one — the  para- 
mount and  ceaseless  necessity  of  the  utmost  care.  It  will 
lead  the  responsible  occupauts  of  every  house  and  factory 
in  which  there  are  furnaces  and  boilers  to  look  more  sharp- 
ly into  the  methods  and  details  of  management.  But  a 
searching  and  satisfactory  investigation  of  all  the  facts  in 
this  lamentable  case  is  the  chief  duty. 


THE  CEILING  JOB. 

The  job  of  the  Assembly  ceiling  at.  Albany  is  not  yet  ful- 
ly exposed,  but  the  report  of  the  committee  of  experts  re- 
veals irregularities  and  frauds  which  will  greatly  impress 
the  people  of  the  State.  The  value  of  the  whole  work  done 
under  the  contract,  the  committee  state,  does  not  exceed 
$165,000,  and  in  this  estimate  “ liberal  allowance  has  been 
made  for  all  risks,  contingencies,  and  profits.”  The  contract 
says,  however,  that  the  State  shall  pay  $271,150.  Appar- 
ently, therefore,  Mr.  Snaith,  the  contractor,  has  made 
$106,150  by  his  contract. 

The  experts  say  further  that  no  bids  could  have  been 
made  upon  the  drawings  shown  to  them  by  the  contractor, 
by  Mr.  Andrews,  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Buildings, 
and  by  Mr.  Rowe,  the  architect.  They  state  that  only  six 
of  the  fifty-one  drawings  shown  to  them  were  prepared  be- 
fore the  awarding  of  the  contract,  and  the  six  drawings 
were  so  vague  that  no  architect  could  have  based  estimates 
upon  them.  The  experts  therefore  recommend  an  investi- 
gation to  ascertain  if  there  were  “straw  bids.”  The  con- 
tract provided  for  768  panels  for  the  ceiling,  but  ouly  396 
have  been  put  in.  The  experts  stated  that  they  could  not 
comprehend  the  monthly  statements  of  Mr.  Andrews, 
which  indicate  a paymeut  of  $18,000  more  than  the  total 
amount  of  the  contract,  and  they  recommend  certain  deduc- 
tions from  payments  now  due  the  contractor. 

This  statement  of  the  experts  will  be  received  undoubt- 
edly as  the  most  accurate,  intelligent,  aud  unbiassed  report 
which  will  be  made  upon  the  subject,  and  unless  the  Super- 
intendent of  Public  Buildings  has  some  kind  of  explanation 
to  offer,  his  removal  will  be  expected.  But  great  blame 
also  must  fall  upon  the  members  of  the  legislative  commit- 
tee. Their  duty  was  a thorough  and  careful  supervision 
of  the  work  in  the  interests  of  the  State.  But  their  remiss- 
iicss  in  the  discharge  of  this  duty  is  apparent  from  the  re- 
port of  the  experts,  and  the  report  of  the  committee  of  in- 
quiry should  tell  the  whole  truth  plainly. 


OUR  CANADIAN  NEIGHBORS. 

A very  interesting  and  significant  debate  has  recently 
taken  place  iu  the  Canadian  Parliament.  Sir  Richard 
Cartwright,  the  leader  of  the  opposition,  moved  in  sub- 
stance that  the  home  government  be  asked  to  authorize 
Canada  to  negotiate  treaties  directly  with  foreign  states. 
He  rested  his  demand  on  the  ground  that  no  English  pleni- 
potentiary could  properly  understand  the  Canadian  situa- 
tion, and  argued  that  if  there  had  been  a Canadian  ambas- 
sador in  Washington  during  the  last  threo  years  Canada 
would  have  been  spared  the  humiliation  of  the  late  fishery 
negotiations. 

The  tme  state  of  feeling  in  this  country,  he  said,  was  not 
known  until  Sir  Charles  Tupper,  who  helped  to  negotiate 
the  Chamberlain  treaty,  returned  from  Washington,  and 
Canadian  policy  was  practically  determined  by  his  report 
of  the  real  feeling  and  situation  in  the  United  States.  Sir 
Richard  warmly  praised  Mr.  Erastus  Wiman,  who,  al- 
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though  a private  Canadian  citizen  residing  in  the  United 
States,  had  represented  faithfully  the  feeling  of  that  coun- 
try to  the  Canadian  authorities,  who  would  not  listen,  how- 
ever, until  Sir  Charles  Tupper  confirmed  what  Mr.  Wiman 
had  said.  Sir  Richard  urged  his  point  very  warmly,  an- 
nouncing that  Canadian  interests  would  be  sacrificed  in  an 
approaching  crisis,  and  that  Canadians  would  be  glad  to 
accept  unrestricted  reciprocity  with  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Foster,  Minister  of  Finance,  replied,  denouncing  the 
resolution  as  one  of  the  most  disloyal  and  injurious  ever 
presented  to  the  Canadiau  Parliament,  aiming  to  sever  the 
bond  with  the  mother  conntry  and  to  promote  absorption 
by  the  United  States.  The  British  government,  ho  said, 
granted  all  the  freedom  that  Canada  asked,  and  while  the 
Canadian  Liberal  party  was  becoming  an  annexation  party, 
the  loyalty  of  Canada  to  the  mother  country  was  strouger 
than  ever,  aud  the  country  would  never  favor  unrestricted 
reciprocity  aud  commercial  union.  The  resolution  was  lost 
by  a majority  of  twenty-eight,  while  the  government  ma- 
jority on  previous  votes  was  forty-eight.  The  excitement 
was  very  great,  aud  the  incident  is  very  significant. 


PERSONAL. 

General  Gilman  Marston,  who  has  just  been  appointed  United 
States  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  to  fill  the  gap  from  March 
4th  till  the  convening  of  the  State  Legislature  in  June,  is  seventy- 
seven  years  old.  He  has  twice  been  in  Congress ; and  he  won  the 
commission  of  Brigadier-General  by  brave  service  during  the  war. 
Two  incidents  of  his  army  life  illustrate  the  peculiar  force  of  his 
character.  On  one  occasion  he  declined  to  let  his  men  remain  on 
board  a crowded  transport,  although  ordered  to  do  so  by  a supe- 
rior officer,  saying  that  he  had  “brought  that  regiment  from  New 
Hampshire  to  fight,  and  not  to  be  drowned,”  his  action  being 
afterward  sustained  by  General  Hooker;  and  at  another  time, 
when  directed  by  a tyrannical  superior  to  build  a guard-house 
“ without  so  much  as  a crack  in  it,”  he  interpreted  the  order  lit- 
erally, and  had  one  constructed  solidly  of  logs,  not  having  a door 
or  a crack  to  enter  by. 

— The  relatives  of  Miss  Catherine  Peirson,  an  eccentric  old 
maid  who  has  just  died  at  Richmond,  Massachusetts,  have  been 
surprised  and  made  happy  by  the  discovery  that  she  left  a per- 
sonal estate  of  $450,000.  Among  her  effects  were  found  a col- 
lection of  fifty  bonnets,  of  all  sorts  and  styles,  dating  back  over 
hulf  a century;  seventy  shawls,  many  of  them  rare  ami  valuable; 
an  interesting  accumulation  of  old-fashioned  silk  and  satin  dresses, 
some  of  which  are  in  the  latest  mode,  although  over  fifty  years 
old  ; and  many  gloves  and  parasols  to  match.  Miss  Peirson  was 
very  fond  of  appearing  at  the  annual  county  cattle  show  iu  Pitts- 
field arrayed  in  her  finery. 

— General  “ Jerry”  Rcsk,  of  Wisconsin,  who  is  included  in  the 
group  of  General  Harrison’s  cabinet  possibilities,  has  lived  a life 
of  varied  experiences.  He  was  the  tow-path  companion  of  Gar- 
field when  the  latter  was  a hoy,  and  has  been  a stage-driver, 
sheriff,  legislator,  soldier,  Congressman,  and  Governor  of  the 
Badger  State. 

— Senator  Riddlebkrger,  of  Virginia,  is  a fine  rifle-shot,  and 
readily  performs  the  most  difficult  shooting-gallery  feats. 

— Baron  Li  Zen  Pano,  of  Ilong-Kong,  who  is  reputed  to  be 
worth  anywhere  from  fifty  to  one  hundred  million  dollars,  and 
has  business  agencies  scattered  all  over  the  world,  is  making  a 
visit  for  profit  and  pleasure  to  this  country.  He  is  fifty-three 
years  old,  nearly  six  feet  tall,  and  very  fat. 

— Madame  Mutsit,  wife  of  the  Japanese  Minister,  is  one  of  the 
most  charming  entertainers  in  Washington  society.  She  dresses 
in  exquisite  Japanese  taste,  has  winning  manners,  and  although 
up  to  last  spring  she  could  hardly  speak  a word  of  English,  she 
lias  become  a good  conversationalist  in  our  tongue. 

— Dorn  in ie  John  Berdan  is  a well-known  figure  in  northern 
New  Jersey,  and  has  preached  at  the  True  Reformed  Church  in 
Passaic  for  over  fifty  years  without  missing  a Sunday.  lie  is 
ninetv-two  years  old,  but  his  memory  is  so  remarkable,  it  is  said, 
that  he  can  state  the  text  from  which  ho  preached  on  any  given 
Sunday  during  his  long  pastorate. 

— The  Empress  Frederick  is  one  of  the  wealthiest  widows  in 
the  world.  Besides  the  generous  provision  made  for  her  by  her 
late  husband  and  the  annuity  of  $200,000  a year  she  receives  as 
Queen-Dowager  of  Prussia,  she  has  recently  been  left  $1,000,000 
by  the  Duchess  of  Galicia. 

— Robert  J.  Cook,  the  hero  of  Yale’s  naval  triumphs,  is  the  pub- 
lisher of  the  Philadelphia  Press. 

— A brother  of  Senator  Dawes  manages  the  Bryant  farm  at 
Cummington,  Massachusetts,  and  sends  fifteen  hundred  barrels  of 
apples  to  England  every  year. 

— The  bringing  of  suits  against  the  government  for  ancient 
claims  is  growing  in  fashion.  The  heirs  of  Colonel  Nicholas 
Lotz,  who  died  in  the  last  century,  have  met  at  Reading,  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  organized  a raid  on  the  Treasury  for  $17,000,000,  the 
amount  due,  it  is  alleged,  on  an  unpaid  hill  for  lmv  furnished  the 
Continental  forces  by  the  Colonel  during  the  Revolution. 

— Vermont’s  oldest  school-teacher  in  active  service  is  A.  D. 
Skari.es,  of  New  Haven  Mills,  who  began  teaching  in  1841,  when 
he  was  nineteen  years  old.  He  obtained  his  first  certificate  from 
John  G.  Saxe,  the  poet. 

— Hon.  Sidney  Bartlett,  LL.D.,  one  of  Boston’s  active  lawyers, 
has  just  celebrated  his  ninetieth  birthday. 

— The  latest  expensive  whim  indulged  in  by  the  King  of  Wiir- 
temberg  is  the  photographing  of  the  moon  to  ascertain  whether  it 
is  inhabited.  He  lias  the  negatives  magnified  one  hundred  thou- 
sand fold,  and  has  thus  far  discovered  nebulas  covered  with  little 
dots,  which  he  believes  to  he  lunar  people. 

— Mis.  B.  S.  Sentrll,  of  Spellman,  Georgia,  has  a hair-work 
breastpin  which,  although  nearly  three  hundred  years  old,  is  in  a 
perfect  state  of  preservation.  It  was  made  for  Mrs.  Skntkll’s 
great-great-great-grandmotlier  in  1600,  and  represents  her  stand- 
ing at  the  tomb  of  her  husband.  On  the  tomb  is  the  inscription, 
“Affection  Weeps,  Heaven  Rejoices,"  and  in  the  background  is  a 
cheerful  grouping  of  willows.  The  pin  is  oval,  about  au  inch 
wide  and  one  and  a half  inches  long. 

— Three  brothers  in  Allen  County,  Kentucky,  by  the  name  of 
Read,  who  were  all  married  in  1839,  are  soon  to  celebrate  their 
golden  weddings  together  with  a big  family  gathering.  The  bro- 
thers are  eighty-otic,  seventy-five,  and  seventy-one  years  old 
respectively. 

— Rev.  Dr.  Mark  Trafton,  the  eminent  Methodist  divine,  recently 
fished  out  of  his  barrel  the  sermon  which  he  preached  at  Portland, 
Maine,  in  1841,  on  the  death  of  General  William  Henry  Harri- 
son. He  remembers  how  several  Democratic  brethren  got  up  and 
left  the  church  when  he  began  reading  it. 

— General  J.  A.  Williamson,  of  Iowa,  formerly  Commissioner  of 
the  Land-office,  has  recently  inherited  $500,000  in  a curious  way. 
Some  years  ago,  when  counsel  for  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Rail- 
road, he  refused  to  prosecute  the  bondsmen  of  a contractor  named 
Casey,  who  had  failed  to  meet  his  engagements,  but  who  was 
believed  to  be  entirely  honest.  Casey  completed  his  contract.,  nml 
afterward  became  rich.  When  he  died  the  other  day  lie  remem- 
bered General  Williamson  handsomely. 
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THE  STATUE  OF  LEWIS  CASS. 

The  latest  addition  to  the  collection  of  states- 
men and  warriors  in  marble  in  the  Hall  of  Statu- 
ary at  the  National  Capitol  is  the  sturdy  figure 
of  Lkwis  Cass,  of  Michigan.  It  is  the  work  of 
Danikl  C.  French,  of  Boston,  the  sculptor  who 
produced  the  “ Minute-Man”  which  stands  on  the 
little  Common  at  Concord,  Massachusetts,  the 
statue  of  John  Harvard,  opposite  Memorial  Hall 
in  Cambridge,  and  the  ideal  figures  for  the  Boston 
Post-office.  It  is  of  heroic  size,  and  stands  on  a 
granite  pedestal  beside  the  statue  of  Garfield. 
It  was  contributed  by  the  State  of  Michigan,  aud 
placed  in  position  last  November,  but  the  formal 
ceremony  of  acceptance  aud  unveiling  took  place 
on  Monday,  the  18th  instant,  and  was  attended 
by  eulogistic  exercises,  in  which  Senator  Palmer 
took  the  leading  part.  Addresses  were  also  made 
by  Senator  Morrill,  of  Vermont,  who  was  a mem- 
ber of  the  House  of  Representatives  when  Cass 
was  a Senator ; Senator  Chandler,  of  New  Hamp- 
shire, General  Cass’s  native  State ; Senator  Hoar, 
of  Massachusetts,  who  dealt  with  the  merits  of 
the  Boston  sculptor’s  work  ; and  Senator  Stock- 
bridge,  of  Michigan,  who  moved  the  adoption  of 
the  resolution  accepting  the  statue. 

There  was  no  room  for  doubt  as  to  the  histor- 
ical character  which  the  State  of  Michigan  should 
first  select  for  embodiment  in  marble  as  a contri- 
bution to  this  national  collection.  General  Cass 
was  by  far  the  most  conspicuous  figure  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  State.  After  passing  his  youth  in  the 
East,  beginning  a promising  professional  and  po- 
litical career  in  Ohio,  and  serving  with  distinction 
on  the  Canada  border  in  the  war  of  1812,  he  found 
himself  left  in  the  government  service  at  Detroit 
when  all  that  region  was  a wilderness.  He  was 
the  first  Territorial  Governor  of  Michigan  at  a 
time  when  it  contained  scarcely  six  thousand 
white  inhabitants,  and  most  of  its  lands  were  in 
the  possession  of  Indian  tribes.  His  public  ser- 
vices and  political  career  were  contemporaneous 
with  the  growth  and  development  of  the  Territory 
and  the  State  down  to  the  time  of  the  civil  war. 
For  nearly  half  a century  he  was  a conspicuous 
figure  among  Western  statesmen.  He  was  a mem- 
ber of  Jackson’s  cabinet  as  Secretary  of  War  as 
long  ago  as  1831,  and  at  the  head  of  Buchanan’s 
cabinet  as  Secretary  of  State  at  the  beginning  of 
1861.  In  the  mean  time  lie  had  been  Minister 
to  France,  a member  of  the  United  States  Senate, 
and  an  unsuccessful  candidate  for  the  Presidency. 
In  all  his  public  and  political  life  he  distinguished 
himself  by  sturdy  independence  and  intellectual 
vigor,  and  ranked  in  the  great  group  of  historic 
figures  which  contained  Webster,  Clay,  Calhoun, 
and  Benton.  It  will  not  be  easy  to  find  a worthy 
peer  for  Cass,  as  a distinguished  son  of  Michigan, 
to  be  placed  in  the  national  Hall  of  Statuary.  He 
is  represented  in  the  act  of  delivering  a speech  in 
the  Senate,  and  the  sternness  of  face  and  the  im- 
posing presence  characteristic  of  the  man  are 
6trongly  portrayed.  The  costume  is  the  loose- 
fitting  ample  coat,  with  skirts  cut  away,  affected 
by  the  generation  that  saw  the  Mexican  war. 


FRENCH’S  STATUE  OF  LEWIS  CASS. 


THE  DOG  SHOW. 

The  thirteenth  annual  exhibit  of  fine-bred  dogs, 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Westminster  Kennel 
Club,  opened  on  Tuesday  last  at  the  Madison 
Square  Garden.  There  were  1372  canines  of  high 
degree  catalogued,  out  of  1600  entered,  and  it  may 
be  said  that  this  total  comprised  in  many  respects 
the  finest  collection  of  dogs  ever  benched. 

The  Westminster  Kennel  Club  is  to  be  com- 
mended for  an  arrangement  of  the  show  which 
is  a great  improvement  on  former  exhibits.  The 
rings  are  closer,  and  therefore  more  easily  scanned 
by  the  public,  and  the  toy  specimens  are  accord- 
ed a location  in  the  building  where  their  owners 
may  give  them  greater  attention. 

Praiseworthy  discretion  was  exercised  in  the 
accepting  of  entries,  with  the  result  that  a lesser 
number  of  weakling  small  dogs  were  on  exhibi- 
tion than  heretofore.  Last  year  it  was  painful 
to  witness  the  illness  aud  discomfort  of  a num- 
ber of  the  small  dogs  too  delicately  bred  to  stand 
the  rigors  of  a public  exposure  away  from  home 
the  several  days  of  the  show. 

Promptly  upon  the  opening  of  the  show  the 
judges  were  at  work,  and  their  expert  knowledge, 
as  illustrated  by  the  expedition  and  unfailing  judg- 
ment in  their  duties,  certainly  entitled  them  to 
great  credit.  Despite  the  cavil  of  the  few  disap- 
pointed owners  who  do  not  get  a prize,  the  fairness 
of  the  awards  at  the  bench  shows  for  several 
years  past  has  proved  an  incentive  to  owners  of 
tine  dogs  all  over  the  country  to  enter  them  un- 
der the  annual  Westminster  Kennel  exhibit. 

Dogs  of  every  breed  and  clime  were  listed  in 
the  catalogue.  There  was  a grand  display  of 
St.  Bernards,  finer  indeed  than  ever  before.  The 
noble  mastiff  was  well  represented,  and  the  faith- 
ful Newfoundland  invited  an  especial  inspection 
among  the  group  of  larger  nnimals.  The  exhib- 
it of  bird  dogs  would  have  gladdened  the  heart 
of  a sportsman.  The  bull-dogs  and  bull-terriers 
were  tierce-looking  und  homely  enough  to  possess 
a fascination  almost  for  these  very  attributes, 
while  the  fox-terrier,  which  is  the  favorite  dog  of 
the  year,  held  a conspicuous  position  in  the  show. 
An  enumeration  of  tfie  various  branches  of  the 
dog  family  benched  within  the  building  would 
take  one  from  Siberia  to  Mexico.  There  were 
collies  of  various  breed  ; Irish,  English,  and  Gor- 
don setters  ; Irish, Welsh,  Scotch,  Skye, Yorkshire, 
and  Clydesdale  terriers ; and  poodles  galore. 
That  strange-looking  canine  freak  the  dachshund, 
now  an  especial  society  favorite,  w-as  viewed  by 
the  fair  sex  with  the  most  extravagant  expres- 
sions of  approval. 

Polite  society  has  put  the  stamp  of  success 
upon  the  dog  show  as  a regular  annual  accepted 
event  by  its  influence  and  attendance.  During 
each  evening  of  the  show  many  ladies  appeared 
at  the  Madison  Square  Garden,  wearing  charming 
costumes  and  dress  bonnets,  while  the  men  were 
in  full  dress,  as  though  at  the  opera.  The  dog 
show  being  admittedly  one  of  the  fashionable 
happenings  of  the  season,  the  interest  taken  by 
the  wealthier  classes  in  the  securing  of  prizes 


ROCKINGHAM. ’’-FIRST  PRIZE  ENGLISH  SETTER. 


BALKIS. ’’-FIRST  PRIZE  GREYHOUND. 


1 RUBENSTEIN.”— FIRST  PRIZE  DACHSHUND. 


GLENCAIRN. ’’-FIRST  PRIZE  FIELD  SPANIEL. 


“MINTING."— FIRST  PRIZE  MASTIFF. 


SOME  PRIZE  DOGS  FROM  THE  THIRTEENTH  ANNUAL  NEW  YORK  BENCH  SHOW. 
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H.  P.  CHEATHAM,  THE  ONLY  COLORED  MEMBER  OP 
THE  NEW  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES. 

Fkom  a Piiotoohapu  by  the  Richmond  Abt  Galleet. 

for  animals  entered  is  naturally  greater,  and  calculated  to 
lead  to  an  improvement  of  the  breed  throughout  the  differ- 
ent classes,  nml  an  enhanced  regard  for  the  most  companion- 
able and  affectionate  type  of  all  the  brute  creation.  If  a 
night  at  the  dog  show  presents  a scene  full  of  movement  and 
color  in  the  well-dressed  crowds,  the  morning  will  also  have 
its  episodes  of  especial  charm.  There  is  no  prettier  sight  to 
be  seen  in  high  life  than  the  tender  solicitude  of  a handsome 
young  woman  over  the  welfare  of  her  pet  dog,  and  the  glad- 
some demonstrations  of  the  affectionate  animal  upon  the 
presence  of  his  mistress.  And  should  the  thorough  bred  in 
the  overnight  interval  have  received  that  coveted  bit  of  silk, 


the  blue  ribbon,  the  picture  is  one  of 
universal  elation  long  to  be  remem- 
bered. After  a critical  tour  of  the 
garden,  one  of  the  best- known  dog- 
fanciers  in  the  world,  an  Englishman,  who 
had  witnessed  many  bench  shows  abroad, 
expressed  the  opinion  that  the  exhibit  he 
had  just  viewed  contained  more  fine  dogs 
in  many  of  the  classes  than  have  ever  been 
brought  together  in  this  or  any  other 
country. 


HON.  H.  P.  CHEATHAM. 

Tmc  successor  of  Congressman  F.  M. 
Simmons,  of  the  Second  North  Carolina 
District,  is  H.  P.  Cheatham,  who  will  be  a 
conspicuous  member  by  reason  of  the  fact 
that  be  will  be  the  only  negro  in  Congress, 
He  was  born  nbar  the  town  of  Henderson, 
North  Carolina,  thirty-two  years  ago.  He 
is  a graduate  of  Shaw  University,  of  Ra- 
leigh, which  institution  conferred  on  him 
the  degree  of  A.M.  Immediately  after 
graduating  lie  was  chosen  Superintendent 
of  the  Colored  Slate  Normal  School  at 
Plymouth,  North  Carolina,  where  he  re- 
mained until  1885,  when,  with  little  or  no 
opposition,  he  was  elected  to  the  office  of 
Register  of  Deeds  of  Vance  County.  He 
performed  the  responsible  duties  of  this 
position  with  very  general  satisfaction  up. 
to  his  election  to  Congress  in  November 
last.  He  has  read  law,  and  would  have 
obtained  his  license  but  for  tiie  duties 
of  his  office  interfering.  The  Congress- 
man-elect iB  a bright  mulatto  of  good 
address.  He  is  an  effective  stump- 
speaker,  and  is  very  popular  with  his 
race,  while  enjoying  the  friendship  of 
many  white  people  in  his  district.  He 
is  very  ambitious  to  do  something  tow- 
ard elevating  his  race,  and  he  will  he 
pretty  sure  to  be  heard  from  when  the 
new  Congress  assembles. 


THE  LATE  JAMES  C FLOOD. 

From  a Photograph  bv  Biiaoi.iv  & Rulopbon,  San  Fkanoisoo.— [See  Pack  167.J 
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THE  HARTFORD  HOTEL  DISASTER.— From  a Puotooraph  by  F.  L.  Halm  Manchkstbb.— [See  Page  1U7.J 
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A STUDY  IN  RED. 

II.  Rimmer’s  house  was  getting  on  its  winter 
coat  in  the  shape  of  a new  wash  of  paint.  Red 
was  too  feeble  a name  to  describe  the  color;  it 
was  of  so  dazzling  a scarlet  that  it  put  to  shame 
the  October  leafage  of  the  village  trees,  making 
the  brightest  beech  among  them  look  of  a wan 
russet  hue.  There  was  nothing  far  and  wide  in 
the  old  town  but  lent  itself  as  foil  to  H.  Rim- 
mer’s, which  was  a low  brick  building  standing 
on  a corner,  its  upper  story  staring  with  little 
green-curtained  windows,  some  of  which,  having 
the  shades  awry,  had  an  air  of  winking  jovially 
upon  the  passers  in  both  streets.  Considering 
that  the  lower  part  of  the  house  was  given  to  the 
offices  of  a general  store,  this  kindly  expression 
of  the  windows  might  have  assumed  a business 
aspect,  like  the  nods  and  becks  of  a showman 
enticing  the  public  into  his  tent,  had  there  been 
anything  except  the  new  paint  to  indicate  that 
H.  Rimmer  wished  to  attract  trade. 

There  was  certainly  no  sign  of  any  such  intent 
in  the  one  show-window,  the  fly-specked  miscel- 
lany of  which  had  neither  arrangement  in  the 
whole  nor  novelty  in  detail.  The  tin  fruit  cans 
and  rolls  of  time-worn  shelf  paper  had  been  for 
years  in  the  position  which  they  now  held,  some- 
thing screened  from  too  critical  glances  by  the 
string  of  printed  ballads  stretched  across  the 
panes,  each  one  of  which,  from  “ Lily  Dale”  to 
“ Lottie  Lee,”  was  known  by  heart  to  such  of  the 
population  as  had  sufficient  height  and  learning 
to  read  it  off  from  the  outside. 

H.  Rimmer  being  a man  of  a certain  conserva- 
tism of  character,  best  described  in  saying  that  he 
knew  how  to  leave  well  enough  alone,  had  thought 
the  effect  of  the  window  singularly  good  when 
the  store  came  into  his  hands  a number  of  years 
back,  and  he  had  never  thought  of  meddling  with 
it.  The  outer  aspect  of  the  house  might  have 
remained  unchanged  as  well  but  for  the  necessity 
of  blotting  out  the  name  of  Mr.  Rimmer’s  pred- 
ecessor, which  spread  over  the  side  of  the  place 
in  great  black  letters  on  a white  ground.  Since 
the  need  of  painting  the  store  had  arisen,  Mr. 
Rimmer  had  selected  red  as  a color  having  a dis- 
tinctly commercial  bearing  from  its  appearance 
in  the  seals  of  public  documents.  There  was 
also  another  and  paramount  reason  for  choosing 
so  brilliant  a hue,  but  this  one  transpired  only  in 
Mr.  Rimmer’s  secret  musings. 

When  he  picked  out  the  most  vivid  carmine  on 
the  card  of  colors,  the  paint  dealer  had  thrown  in 
a warning  that  them  high  reds  were  commonly 
mighty  treacherous — a judgment  which  the  paint 
selected  had  fully  borne  out  by  bleaching  in  no 
time  to  a dull  brick-dust  tint,  which  so  wrought 
upon  Mr.  Rimmer’s  feelings  that  inside  of  a year 
he  had  gone  over  it  with  a new  coat.  This  also 
faded,  but  the  store  keeper  kept  on  renewing  it, 
as  the  ant  rebuilds  a persistently  demolished  nest 
or  the  bee  refills  a ravished  honey  cell,  with  an 
instinct  that  looked  very  little  further  than  the 
exercise  of  the  functions  needed  in  the  work. 

For  H.  Rimmer — Hatfield  Rimmer  in  whole — 
did  the  painting  himself  when  traffic  was  dull  of 
afternoons,  doiug  a bit  now  and  then,  as  occasion 
offered,  and  always  wielding  the  brush  with  so 
delighted  an  observance  of  its  contents  that  he 
saw  earth  and  sky  of  a bright  green  for  a long 
while  after  he  had  come  down  the  ladder. 

“Store  never  looked  so  sightly  ez  it  will  this 
trip,”  thought  Mr.  Rimmer,  as  he  stood  off  near 
the  hitching- post  this  afternoon,  and  complacent- 
ly regarded  the  result  of  his  last  hour’s  work, 
which  had  extended  the  new  surface  in  a square 
below  the  end  window,  the  lower  edge  of  the 
painted  space  dripping  with  red,  and  suggesting 
that  an  ox  had  lately  been  slaughtered  over  the 
sill  and  left  to  bleed  down  the  side  of  the  house. 
“ Kind-uh  comftable-lookiu’ ; warms  the  view  a 
heap.  Folks  up  street,  now — I wouldn’t  wonder 
ef  this  huildin’  was  ez  good’z  a blazin’  sunset  to 
’em;  for  look  this  way  they  must,”  emphatical- 
ly considered  Mr.  Rimmer,  assuming  a judicial 
air ; “ whether  they  unly  sweep  off  their  walk  or 
water  their  flowers  in  the  front  winder,  they 
can’t  no  more  git  shet  o’  seein’  this  place  than 
ef  it  walked  up  an’  shook  hands.  Unly  fear  I 
got  is  thet  bein’s  I’ve  ’bout  touched  the  end  o’ 
the  reds — Hobbs  said  this  last  time  thet  another 
spunful  o’  yeller  in  the  kag  o’  red  paint  ud  turn 
the  hull  thing  orange-color — thet  she — thet  folks 
up  street  may  git  so  used  to  skvarlet  they  won’t 
notice  it  no  more:  H.  Rimmer  an’  his  house  ’ll 
drop  plumb  out  their  minds.  Ef  a thing  gits 
fumiliar,  you  don’t  pay  no  ’tention  to  it:  thet 
two-headed  calf  o’  Beasley’s  wasn’t  nothin’  after 
you’d  seed  it  a couple  o’  times.” 

Tiie  thought  of  having  reached  a gorgeousness 
of  effect  which  he  could  never  hope  to  surpass, 
since  it  bespoke  the  limit  of  the  combined  pow- 
ers of  chrome  and  red  lead,  gave  Mr.  Rimnier’s 
face  au  expression  which  would  have  been  sor- 
rowful could  such  a look  have  been  harbored  in 
his  kindly  visage,  its  breadth  increased  by  tufts 
of  ruddy  side  beard  spreading  out  from  his  cheeks 
like  cherub  wings,  its  ample  chin  furrowed  with 
a long  dimple,  its  wide-apart  blue  eyes  glinting 
intimations  of  the  cheery  soul  within.  The  shad- 
ow passed  off,  but  it  left  a certain  quivering  of 
the  muscles  at  the  corners  of  his  eyes,  indicating 
a spiritual  uneasiness  evidently  not  connected 
with  red  paint,  Mr.  Rimmer  having  turned  the 
least  degree  from  his  own  dwelling  to  shoot  a 
furtive  glance  down  the  side  street,  which  back- 
ed up  a 'hill,  nnd  ended  sharply  in  a tuft  of  thin- 
ning trees  set  bolt-upright  against  a ribbon  of 
blue  sky. 

From  his  perspective  of  this  narrow  thorough- 
fare each  of  the  small  houses  seemed  to  stand 
a step  further  front  than  the  one  before  it,  and 
to  wear  in  consequence  a strained  expression,  as 
if  it  were  trying  to  catch  a glimpse  of  Riminer’s 
store.  The  apparent  attitude  of  the  last  house 
but  one,  a tiny  gray  cottage  clinging  to  the  hill- 
side like  a bit  of  lichen,  was  the  real  posture  of 
the  woman  who  sat  sewing  in  the  front  window. 
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now  and  then  lifting  her  chin  nnd  craning  her 
neck  for  a better  view  of  the  gaudy  walls  a 
square  off. 

“Red  !”she  exclaimed  to  herself  for  the  twen- 
tieth time,  the  expression  of  her  face  suggesting 
a mild  disgust.  It  was  still  a pretty  face,  though 
it  bore  only  that  relation  to  Sarah  Tucker’s  early 
beauty  which  a pressed  flower  hears  to  its  first 
freshness : there  was  a delicate  color  iu  the  cheeks, 
which  were  beginning  to  crumple  all  over  like  the 
scum  of  boiled  milk  ; the  nose  was  as  straight  as 
ever, but  its  skiu  looked  as  if  drawn  too  tight; 
and  despite  their  smiling  sweetness,  the  lips  lav 
back  upon  the  small  teeth  almost  with  an  effort 
of  closing  over  toothless  gums.  All  about  the 
head,  poised  daintily  on  its  thin  neck,  hung  row 
upon  row  of  faded  brown  curls,  each  one  exactly 
tubular,  and  so  light  and  feathery  that  it  fluttered, 
with  the  faintest  motion. 

A number  of  flower  pots  were  set  along  the 
window,  nnd  as  Miss  Sarah  nodded  and  smiled 
behind  them,  she  looked  like  a withered  house 
plant  herself,  perhaps  more  like  a fading  white 
rose  than  any  other. 

“Red!” — she  smiled  sweetly  to  herself — “of 
all  colors  going.”  Then  she  said  aloud,  “Hat- 
field Rimmer's  house  looks  like  it’s  gittin’  into 
red  flannels  for  winter,  father.” 

“Shows  his  common  idees  ez  usual.  No  man 
thet  come  of  good  stock  would  make  a display  of 
his  ’bidin’-place  like  thet.  Though  ef  he  like  it, 
ain’t  none  o’  my  affair;  reckon  lie  thinks  it’s 
cheerful-lookin’.”  responded  Mr.  Tucker,  an  aged 
man  with  a form  which  seemed  to  consist  of 
parchment  stretched  over  a bony  framework. 
His  thin  nostrils  lifted  at  the  sides  with  a super- 
cilious curve  above  a long  upper  lip  reaching 
pompously  down  to  the  white  bean!  which  over- 
grew his  gnarled  chin  like  a kind  of  moss. 

“ Folks  must  lay  hold  o’  comfort  best  way  they 
kin  in  this  world  o’  grief,”  he  added,  smartly 
nipping  the  ashes  from  his  pipe  into  the  fire 
about  which  he  was  sitting,  enclosing  the  whole 
hearth  between  his  knees. 

“Red  would  be  mighty  slack  comfort  for  me,” 
commented  his  daughter,  peering  over  the  flower- 
pots. “ Every  time  I glimpse  thet  way  my  heart 
fahly  jumps  up  ’n’  down  thinkin’  it’s  fire.” 

“Don’t  look  thet  way,  then,”  advised  the  old 
man,  sharply,  his  eyes  shooting  a quick  gleam 
upon  her. 

“Now  mi)  pick  would  a ben  drab — a nice 
mouse-color,  with  green  to  the  abetters  an’  right 
white  window  facin’s,”  went  on  Miss  Sarah, 
dreamily,  still  looking  sideways  through  the  glass 
— a condition  of  view  which  transferred  the  un- 
evenness of  the  medium  to  the  object  inspected, 
giving  H.  Rimmer’s  house  an  effect  of  sway- 
ing as  if  it  were  being  consumed  with  flame. 
“ Then  I’d  hev  down  them  old  curtains,  an’  put 
up  white  muslin  trimmed  with  knit  lace  an’  tied 
back  with  blue — ” 

“ Sar’  Jane  Tucker,”  interposed  her  father,  in 
an  accent  of  anger,  “ do  I hear  my  ears  ? Name 
o’  the  just!  be  you  a lnyin’  out  what-all  you’d  do 
ef  you’d  a happened  to  hev  a say-so  in  Hatfield 
Rimmer’s  consairns  ? Mebby  you  better  go  right 
down  an’  tell  him  you’re  po’rful  sorry  you  give 
him  the  go-by  long  ago  when  you  was  a gyrl ; 
mebby  he’ll  be  glad  to  know  you’ve  changed  your 
mind — though  you  ain’t  ez  pootv-lookin’  ez  you 
was  oncet,  Sary.  I was  noticin’  in  meetin'  last 
Sunday  was  a week  how  white  your  ha’r  is  over 
the  temples.” 

He  eyed  her  ruthlessly.  AH  the  delicate  pink 
had  wavered  from  Miss  Sarah’s  cheeks,  and  her 
lips  gave  back  so  that  the  small,  childish-looking 
teeth  showed  plainly,  but  her  dark  brown  eyes 
kept  on  him  aB  if  Bhe  were  fascinated  by  the  very 
cruelty  of  the  words  which  were  cutting  away  the 
last  belief  she  had  cherished — that  she  had  still 
some  remnant  of  the  beauty  which  had  once  drawn 
all  eyes  to  her  face. 

“ Reckon  you’ve  hed  your  day,  Sar’  Jane.  ’ Y 
George ! I mind  when  thar  used  to  be  three  an’ 
four  beaux  callin’  to  see  you  of  one  evenin’,  every 
lust  one  glowerin’  at  the  other,  an’  ’lowin’  to  set 
the  rest  out  ef  he  died  for’t.  Heli ! most  o’  them 
young  roosters  hes  darters  grown : Bud  Jenkins, 
thet  like  to  went  deranged  when  you  wouldn’t  hev 
him,  he  hes  three  likely  gyrls,  eyes  in  ’em  like 
gimblets.  Hatfield  down  here,  lie’s  the  unly  one 
o’  the  crowd  thet  hesn’t  married.  Ef  you’re  sorry 
you  didn’t  hev  him — though  mebby  he  never  give 
you  the  chance  to  th’ow  him  over  ?” 

“You  kin  think  what  you  please  about  thet," 
gasped  Miss  Sarah,  turning  a lively  red.  “You 
know  very  well  he  never  paid  no  attention  to  any 
one  but  me ; an’  I — I — ” 

“ You  give  him  the  laugh,  didn’t  yeh,  Sary  ? I 
know  you’ve  always  let  on  thet  way.  You  couldn’t 
a done  nothin’  else,  you  bein’  a Tucker  an’  him 
bein’  a nobuddy — left  on  Rimmer's  door-step 
when  he  was  an  infunt,  with  no  signs  o’  belong- 
in’s  ’cept  a auckin’-bottle  an’  a red  plaid  shawl. 
Reckon  he  must  a ben  light-headed  to  run  arter 
a darter  o’  Zebulon  Tucker,  a man  thet  could 
skesely  count  his  niggers  ’fore  the  wah.  Still, 
ef  you  think  you’d  a done  better  to  take  him,  I 
kin — ” 

“ I don’t  want  to  hear  another  word,"  breathed 
Miss  Sarah,  standing  straight,  her  breast  heaving, 
her  head  thrown  back,  the  ringlets  blowing  about 
like  dust  spirals  in  a breeze.  “Mebby  I’m  old 
an’  ugly  like  you  say,  but  I was  handsome  once 
— yes,  I was  so ! — an’  ef  I’d  wanted  to  marry,  I 
bed  my  chances.  Ef  I staid  single  it  was  be- 
cause I never  keered  the  wrappin’s  of  my  finger 
for  any  man  that  ever  ast  me  to  hev  him.” 

“Thesso?”  commented  Mr.  Tucker,  in  a tone 
of  rather  surprised  relief.  “ I’m  glad  to  find  you 
never  hed  no  fancy  for  Rimmer.  I always  hed 
the  notient — ” He  glanced  up,  and  seeing  that 
Miss  Sarah  was  leaving  the  room  with  a spas- 
modic energy  in  the  motion  of  her  reedy  figure 
which  hinted  openly  of  coming  tears,  he  paused 
in  his  remark,  and  finished  it  mentally : “ I could 
of  swore  she  liked  Hatfield  pooty  middlin’  well, 
an’  unly  th’owed  him  over  cuz  she  was  too  proud 
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to  take  him;  but  Sarv’s  mighty  truth  fill  for  a 
woman  person,  an’  arter  what  she  said  jrs  now  I 
reckon  I lied  the  thing  up  wrong."  llis  face  had 
assumed  an  easier  look,  not  unlike  the  settled 
calm  of  u mummy’s  visage.  “’Twould  o’  kilt  me 
for  her  to  hev  married  a foimdliu’ : the  Tuckers 
was  always  the  cream  o’  the  risin’ — the  very  top 
o’  the  pot.” 

As  days  passed  by,  Mr.  Rimmer,  in  ignorance 
of  the  episode  to  which  lie  had  given  rise,  went 
on  pninting  his  house,  while  the  beeches  grew 
paler,  the  maples  thinner,  and  the  air  dreamier 
with  the  breath  of  late  fall.  He  had  it  vaguely 
in  mind  to  be  done  with  the  work  before  frost, 
but  it  was  well  on  in  November,  and  the  way-side 
sward  had  several  times  displayed  itself  of  morn- 
ings furred  over  wiih  white,  before  he  laid  his 
brushes  by. 

No  marked  public  interest  was  called  out  by 
the  appearance  of  the  building;  this  was  its  sixth 
coat  of  red,  au.l  no  longer  took  the  eye  with  a 
show  of  novelty.  Besides,  there  was  a feeling 
abroad  that  those  who  had  the  town’s  good  at 
heart  would  do  well  to  frown  upon  Mr.  Rimmer’s 
manifest  spirit  of  enterprise,  before  the  infection 
spread  and  a fever  for  needless  improvement  set 
in.  There  might  arise  talk  of  tilling  up  the  time- 
honored  mud-holes  in  the  streets,  of  which  the 
very  horses  had  inherited  a knowledge  from  their 
ancestors ; and  now  that  several  generations  of 
feet  had  got  the  sidewalks  packed  to  a degree  of 
hardness,  modern  folly  might  demand  that  they 
be  paved. 

So  Mr.  Rimmer’s  friends  were  wary  in  their 
expressions  of  praise,  and  those  who  did  not 
stand  much  upon  the  demands  of  friendship  said 
nothing  at  all.  It  was  only  when  the  village  eye 
took  in  the  full  extent  of  the  fact  that  Mr.  Rim- 
nier’s improvements  were  not,  as  usual,  stopping 
at  the  paint,  that  public  excitement  began  to  fer- 
ment. 

The  windows  of  the  upper  floor,  where  the 
store-keeper  lived  by  himself,  were  observed  on  a 
fine  fall  morning  to  be  wide  open,  one  of  them 
affording  a lavish  back  view  of  a portly  black 
woman  engaged  in  washing  the  glass,  her  form 
wedged  in  the  frame  like  a burnt  muffin  which 
has  overflowed  its  ring.  That  windows  should  be 
washed  after  warm  weather  iu  a Kentucky  ham- 
let was  unprecedented  enough  to  cause  marked 
surprise;  that  Mr.  Rimmer’s  windows  should  be 
washed  at  all  was  matter  for  appalled  con- 
jecture. 

When,  something  later  on,  the  green  shades 
were  ousted  for  new  Turkey  red  ones,  which  gave 
the  windows  au  inflamed  look,  and  made  the 
house  appear  as  if  it  had  been  up  late  the  night 
before  and  had  not  yet  recovered  itself,  there 
spread  a general  impression  that  a change  in  Mr. 
Rimmer's  affairs  was  imminent.  Speculation 
roamed  unchecked  iu  a vast  expanse  bounded  by 
death  and  marriage.  In  face  of  Mr.  Rimmer’s 
hearty  presence  the  hypothesis  that  he  had  re- 
ceived some  hint  of  his  impending  death,  and  was 
redding  up  his  earthly  accounts  in  respect  to  it, 
as  women  dress  their  bureau  drawers  in  view  of 
sickness,  was  felt  to  be  far-fetched,  and  had  no 
adherents  save  the  old  lady  who  had  set  it  afoot. 
That  he  was  about  to  marry  was  the  explana- 
tion tacitly  settled  on,  though  curiosity  was  hard 
beset  to  discover  the  direction  of  Mr.  Rimmer’s 
hopes. . 

Among  the  eyes  which  daily  sought  the  corner 
store  for  new  signs  of  a change  in  its  owner’s 
condition  were  the  brown  eyes  of  Miss  Sarah. 
All  the  rumors  had  floated  up  the  hill  side  to  her, 
but  she  said  very  little  in  comment  upon  them — 
a circumstance  which  aroused  a tickling  sense 
of  uneasiness  in  old  Zebulon  Tucker’s  mind,  lest 
she  might  know  more  than  she  seemed  to  know 
about  Mr.  Rimmer’s  renovations. 

“ When  a woman  talks, everything’s  safe ; when 
her  tongue’s  still,  let  & man  set  his  wits  work  in',” 
he  reflected  one  day,  watching  the  mistv  curls 
floating  around  his  daughter’s  small  downcast 
face  as  she  plied  her  needle  in  the  window,  the 
lean  shadows  of  the  potted  fuchsias  tracing  a lacy 
pattern  on  her  hands. 

The  thought  that  Sarah  was  not  tricky  brought 
a perceptible  degree  of  reassurance.  “ But,”  as 
• the  old  man  shrewdly  reckoned,  “ vou  can’t  never 
be  cdzactlv  certain  what’s  passin’  in  another 
person’s  mind.”  He  cleared  his  throat,  and  hook- 
ing his  thumbs  in  his  arm-holes,  began  to  beat  his 
fingers  on  his  chest  with  the  air  of  a man  who  is 
casting  about  for  some  light  topic  of  conversa- 
tional interest.  “Thet  gyrl  Hatfield  Rimmer’s 
goin’  to  marry — folks  says  it’s  settled — know  any- 
thing about  her?" 

Miss  Sarah  looked  up  instantly.  “No.  What 
gyrl  is  it  ?”  she  asked,  sharply. 

“Thet’s  what  I’m  astin’,”  responded  her  father. 
“Consid’able  curiosity  ’bout  the  hull  business 
round  town.  Jim  Simpson  was  inquirin’  of  me 
this  mornin’;  he  hed  a cracked  idv  thet  I might 
know  more’n  I let  on,  beiti’s  you  an’  Rimmer  used 
to  be  friendly.  I told  him  you  an’  Rimmer’d  ben 
on  the  outs  for  a coon’s  age.  S’  I : ‘ Wliy’n  name 
o’  sense  don’t  some  o’  you  fellers  turn  in  an’  put 
Hatfield  the  question  ? He  can’t  no  more’n  knock 
yeh  over,’  s’  I.  ‘ Uek-uh,’  says  Jim,  ‘ Hatfield’s  a 
quiet  man,  but  I ain’t  goin’  to  look  down  the  nuz- 
zle of  a gun  jes  ’cuz  it  ain't  bungin’  off.’  S'  lie: 

‘ You  can’t  git  nothin’  out  o’  Rimmer.  He  ’pears 
right  outspoken,  hilt  lie’s  like  a wire-nettin’  flv- 
screen — fur  off  you  kin  look  thoo  it  fine,  but  the 
closer  you  git  the  less  you  kin  see.’  ” 

Miss  Sarah  made  a little  mouth  of  scorn,  which 
did  not  carry  off  the  trouble  weighing  down  her 
large  eyelids,  so  thin-looking  that  they  seemed 
faintly  tinged  with  the  brown  underneath.  “Oh, 

I don’t  guess  he’s  so  fierv  spereted  ez  all  thet,” 
she  said,  in  a ea-ttal  way.  “ He  never  skeered 
me  none;  an’  this  evenin',  when  I go  down  to  git 
yarn  for  your  socks,  I’m  goin’  to  ast  him  all  about 
the  weddin’.” 

The  furrows  in  Mr.  Tucker’s  face  began  to 
gather  in  a squirming  mass  above  his  nose.  “ Do’ 
know’z  I’d  do  anything  so  bold  ez  thet,”  he  qua- 


vered. “ You  better  stay  away  from  the  store ; he 
might  think  you  was  runttin’  arter  him.” 

“ I’m  too  old  an’  fady  for  him  to  think  thet 
ways,”  said  Miss  Sarah,  turning  on  him  the  edge 
of  the  weapon  he  had  used  to  wound  her;  “ait’ 
boldness  ain’t  a kind  of  weed  thet  springs  up  in 
worn-out  sile.” 

“ I’ll  git  the  yarn  for  yeh,  Sary.” 

“ I jes  ez  lives  git  it  myse’f,  father ; a breath  of 
air  won’t  do  me  no  hurt." 

There  was  a note  of  finality  in  her  voice  which 
caused  the  old  matt  to  raise  no  further  points 
against  her  decision. 

“Sooner  she  goes  an’  satisfies  her  curiosity, 
sooner  she’ll  git  the  thing  off  her  mind.  I reckon 
things  arc  safe  enough  ; she  says  she  never  keered 
none  for  him,  an’  anyhow  lie’s  bid  in  elsewhar.” 

It  was  almost  dark  when  Miss  Sarah  shut  the 
door  after  her  and  went  in  a sort  of  fluttering 
gait  down  the  hill.  A stiff  breeze  had  set  in,  and 
the  pale  half-moon,  steering  its  craft  westward, 
waxed  momently  brighter  and  fuller,  as  if  the 
wind  were  swelling  its  saffron  sail. 

Half-way  down  the  street  she  turned  to  look 
behind  her;  night  had  already  absorbed  the  out- 
lines of  the  cottage,  leaving  it  distinguishable 
only  by  the  leaping  fire-light  in  the  windows. 

In  front  of  her,  the  squareness  of  Hatfield  Rim- 
iner’s store  was  also  swallowed  up,  the  outline  of 
the  corner  alone  remaining  distinct,  drawn  sharp- 
ly on  the  orange-colored  haze  misting  the  street 
from  the  kerosene  lamp  inside  the  door. 

Miss  Sarah  turned  the  corner  and  paused  an 
instant  on  the  door-step;  a little  girl  was  gening 
some  pennies  in  change  handed  over  the  count- 
er, and  as  she  dropped  them  into  her  mitten  Mr. 
Rimmer  took  down  a jar  and  treated  her  with  a 
red  and  white  stick  of  candy.  Miss  Sarah  went 
in  as  the  child  came  out  rapturouslv  sucking  the 
gift. 

The  store  keeper’s  broad  back  was  turned,  lie 
being  engaged  in  replacing  the  jar  on  its  shelf. 
When  he  wheeled  about  aud  saw  the  slim, 
straight.ly  fashioned  figure  standing  before  him, 
he  gave  a distinct  start,  for  Miss  Sarah’s  white 
face,  wrapped  in  a whiter  scarf,  was  ghostly 
enough  to  give  him  the  passing  notion  that  he 
was  facing  a merely  spiritual  presence. 

“Hev  you  any  more  gray  yarn  like  this?— 
’twas  got  here  last  fall  some  time,”  asked  Miss 
Sarah.  She  laid  a bit  of  wool  on  the  counter  and 
waited. 

“Kind-uh  give  me  a turn,  facin’  round  an’ 
seein’  yeh,"  admitted  Mr.  Rimmer,  with  an  un- 
easy smile.  “ Never  heard  yeh  come  iu.” 

He  began  to  get  down  a box  of  yarn,  still 
looking  at  her  over  his  shoulder,  as  if  to  convince 
himself  of  her  tangibility. 

“ Yes  ?”  said  Miss  Sarah,  absently.  “ Likely 
you’re  mind’s  too  occupied  these  days  to  hear 
much  that’s  goin’  on  outside?”  She  glanced  at 
him  tentatively,  a careless  smile  masking  the 
concern  in  her  eyes. 

“ Waal,  yes,"  ow  ned  Mr.  Rimmer,  taking  the 
lid  off  the  box — “yes,  I’ve  hed  heaps  to  stuiiv 
’liont  lately;  kind-uh  hard  on  me  loo,  hevin’  no 
one  to  advise  with.” 

“Thet  ’ll  soon  be  mended,  folks  says." 

“ Mended  ? — how  mended  ?” 

“ I mean  you’ll  soon  hev  some  one  to  advise 
with,  Mr.  Rimmer.” 

Mr.  Rimmer  looked  at  her  rather  vaguely. 
“You  mean  Mis’  Rimmer?”  he  said,  with  an 
air  of  uncertainty. 

Miss  Sarah,  on  the  verge  of  denial,  remembered 
that  such  would  be  his  wife’s  title,  so  she  gave  a 
short  nod  of  assent,  and  delving  into  the  box  of 
wool  at  random,  fetched  out  a skein  of  bright 
blue,  which  she  laid  by  her  gray  sample,  scrutiniz- 
ing the  two  closely  to  see  if  they  matched.  Mr. 
Rimmer  thrummed  a dubious  air  on  the  box  lid. 

“ Waal,  I can’t  say’t  I look  to  advise  much 
with  mother  Rimmer,”  lie  acknowledged;  “see 
she’s  gittin’  on  in  years  now — seventy  eight  her 
last  birthday.  But  she’s  bright  ez  a button,  the 
old  lady  is.  She’s  ben  livin’  with  her  darter 
Jinnv  near  Harrodsburg  senee  the  old  man  died, 
tin’  jes  lately  she’s  took  an  notient  thet  nothin’ 
’ll  do  but  she  must  come  an’  keep  house  fer  me, 
bless  her  heart!  She’s  the  unlv  mother  I ever 
knew  ; raised  me  from  a pore  little  beggar  ’tbout 
even  a name  o’  mv  own." 

There  was  a note  of  sternness  in  Mr.  Rimmer’s 
voice  just  then,  but  he  went  on  more  pleasantly: 

“So  when  sis’  Jinny  wrote  me  ’bout  it,  I says, 

‘ Let  her  come  right  off,’  says  I.  Settee  then  I 
hen  fixin’  up  round  ez  well’z  I could.  Folks  hes 
wondered  eonsid’able  what  I was  up  to ; I kept 
still’z  a mouse;  done  my  heart  good  to  hev  the 
hull  town  like  it  was  crazy  to  find  out  what's  in 
the  wind.” 

Miss  Sarah  had  loosened  her  scarf,  and  the 
light  curls  were  skimming  airily  about  a face 
which  was  pink  with  interest. 

“Every  one  jedged  you  was  fixin’  to  marry.” 
she  smiled ; “ I was  jes  goin’  to  ast  you  ef  it  was 
so.” 

“ You  never  b’licred  sech  stuff.  Miss  Sarah  !” 

“A  person  never  knows  what  to  believe,”  said 
Miss  Sarah,  making  a great  show  of  turning  the 

llis  tone  was  so  reproachful  that  she  began  to 
feel  personally  responsible  for  the  rumor. 

“I’m  sorry  I said  anything,”  she  admitted,  bur- 
tiedly;  “I’nt  rale  glad  to  find  it  ain’t  so,”  she 
pushed  on,  and  then  stopped,  appalled  at  what 
her  confused  words  had  implied. 

“ You — you  don’t  rightly  mean  that !”  breathed 
Mr.  Rimmer,  looking  at  her  almost  piteouslv. 
“ But  you  oughtn’t  hev  said  it,  onless — Oh,  well, 
you  know  how  it’s  ben  with  me  ever  sence  I knew 
you  ; onder  the  circumstances  I never  dared  come 
right  out  an’  tell  yeh — ” 

“ Here’s  Lutie  Clay  cornin’  in  with  a coal-oil 
can,”  hastily  interrupted  Miss  Sarah. 

Time  being  an  idea  which  is  crowded  into 
small  proportions  in  a mind  pleasantly  occupied, 
it  seemed  only  a few  moments  to  Miss  Sarah  and 
the  store  keeper  that  they  stood  talking  together 
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after  Miss  Clay,  like  a wise  virgin,  had  supplied 
herself  with  oil  and  had  gone  forth  to  till  the 
parlor  lamp  against  the  evening  visit  of  her  pro- 
spective bridegroom.  To  old  Zeluilon  Tucker,  sit- 
ting about  the  lire  at  home,  waiting  with  growing 
anxiety  for  his  daughter’s  return,  it  was  apparent 
that  an  hour  had  passed  before  he  heard  her  step 
on  the  gravel,  sounding  light  and  fleet  as  if  sev- 
eral dry  leaves  were  blowing  up  the  walk. 

He  kept  a sulky  silence  as  she  came  in,  ex- 
claiming at  the  darkness,  “ Why  ’n’t  you  lit  a light, 
father  ?” 

“ Spect  me  to  stumble  round  in  the  pitch  dyark 
huntin’  a lamp,  bangin’  into  funitchoor,  an’  stub- 
bin’  my  toes  agin  dear  knows  what  all  ? I never 
hed  to  ’tend  to  womun’s  work  when  your  maw 
was  livin’,  an’  1 ain’t  goin’  to  start  in  now.  You 
ought  to  be  eshamed  to  leave  me  alone  this  ways ; 
both  shetters  open  too;  unly  wonder  is  some 
tramp  hevn't  come  in  an’  brained  me,  a pore  old 
man  alone  in  a empty  house.” 

“It  is  right  lonesome  up  here  on  the  hill,  no- 
thin’ passin’,"  said  Miss  Sarah,  corroboratively. 
“ Mr.  Rimmer  thiuks  so  too.”  She  shot  a quick 
glance  at  her  father,  and  then  added,  as  if  it 
were  the  merest  after-thought,  “He  thinks  you 
an’  me ’ll  like  it  lots  better  livin’  over  the  store; 
you  kin  see  everything  goin’  on.” 

Mr.  Tucker  wheeled  in  his  chair  with  remark- 
able briskness  for  so  old  a man.  His  daughter 
was  fixing  the  lamp  shade,  and  appeared  not  to 
see  his  motion. 

“A-course  we  won’t  make  any  move  ’thout 
you’re  reconciled  to  it,”  she  conceded,  gently. 

Her  father  stared  at  her  with  incredulity  print- 
ed in  his  bulgiug  eyes,  while  gradual  perception 
of  her  meaning  began  to  chase  the  blankness 
from  his  sienna-colored  features. 

“ Do  I ouderstand,”  he  vouchsafed,  with  bitter 
calmness,  after  he  had  come  at  speech,  “ thet  you, 
a Tucker,  are  purposin’  to  henceforf  abide  in  a 
house  thet  red  the  very  cows  skeer  at  it  ?” 

“ It’s  goin’  to  be  done  over  in  the  spring  with 
drab,”  hastily  explained  his  daughter,  “ with  green 
to  the  shetters  an’ right  white  window-fixin’s.” 

Balked  of  this  deadly  thrust,  Mr.  Tucker  gath- 
ered himself  for  a fiercer  onslaught. 

“ An’  your  pride,  Sur’  Jane — w liar’s  your  pride 
at  ?” 

“ I’m  prouder  to-night  than  I ever  have  been, 
paw.” 

“You  are !”  ejaculated  the  old  man,  astonish- 
ment getting  the  best  of  his  indignation.  “ Then 
what  you  ben  foolin'  away  all  these  years  for? 
Why  ’n’t  you  marry  Hatfield  Rimmer  long  ago’'" 

Miss  Sarah  smiled  softly,  and  wound  a curl 
round  her  finger.  “Well, one  reason,” she  said, 
quietly,  “ was  because  he  never  ast  me  till  to- 
night.” Eva  Wilder  McGlasso.n. 


JAMES  C.  FLOOD. 

There  is  a popular  story  that  Jauks  C.  Flood 
began  his  California  career  in  the  direst  poverty ; 
some  raconteurs  even  go  so  far  as  to  say  that 
Mrs.  Flood  ironed  her  first  piece  of  San  Francisco 
washing  on  the  floor  with  u borrowed  iron.  So 
far  is  ibis  from  the  truth  that  when  Flood  and 
his  wife  crossed  the  Isthmus  on  their  way  to  the 
Gold  State,  Mrs.  Flood  had  her  donkey  and  every 
comfort — the  only  one  of  a large  party  fortunate 
enough  to  look  back  without  distaste  upon  a se- 
vere and  expensive  journey.  As  soon  as  Flood 
arrived  in  the  infant  city,  with  its  lawless  popu- 
lation and  its  superfluity  of  gold-dust,  he  brought 
his  native  business  diplomacy  into  play,  and  open- 
ed a bar-room.  For  many  years  this  little  whis- 
key shop  grew  with  the  city’s  growth,  and  Mr. 
Flood  behind  his  counter  kept  his  keen  eye  upon 
the  evolution  of  Western  society.  The  miners 
drowned  their  gold-dust  in  his  famous  cocktails 
and  passed  away;  the  little  timorous  merchants 
followed,  and  found  hope  aud  stimulation  in  his 
whiskey;  then  the  gentlemen  who  were  bringing 
up  the  State  got  into  the  habit  of  dropping  in  and 
discussing  the  future  with  the  level-headed  man 
who  mixed  their  drinks,  and  for  whose  notice 
they  were  to  struggle  in  the  days  of  their  chil- 
dren's children.  Among  these  visitors  were  sev- 
eral men  of  Flood’s  own  social  status — Mackay, 
Fair,  O’Brien.  Out  of  long  conversations  upon 
the  possibilities  of  California,  each  contributing 
his  hard-earned  experience,  grew  a mining  part- 
nership between  the  four  men.  Flood  and 
O’Brien  supplied  the  funds,  aud  Mackay  and 
Fair  prospected  the  gold  regions.  In  the  course 
of  six  or  eight  years  it  became  known  that  these 
four  obscure  men  were  largely  interested  in  the 
big  mines  of  the  Comstock  lode.  They  excited  the 
half-frightened,  half-amused  attention  of  the  eity 
again  aud  again,  until  one  day  the  vast  treasures 
of  “California” and  “Consolidated  Virginia”  were 
thrown  upon  the  stock  market.  In  the  wild  ex- 
citement of  that  time  the  country  crowned  four 
men  king  with  equal  generosity,  enthusiasm,  and 
execration, >nd  presented  Mr.  Webster  with  the 
new  word  Bonanza.  At  this  time  the  four  “kings” 
counted  up  their  shekels  to  the  tune  of  a couple 
of  hundred  millions. 

Then  came  the  siege  and  surrender  of  social 
Han  Francisco.  O’Brien  died  soon  after  the 
opening  of  the  Bank  of  Nevada  hy  the  royal 
quartette  ; Mrs.  Mackay  went  abroad  to  conquer 
PariB  ; Mre.  Fair  was  bringing  up  small  children ; 
but  the  Floods  would  have  San  Francisco  at  their 
feet  or  nothing.  For  a long  time  San  Francisco 
held  out.  San  Francisco  is  young,  but  she  is 
proud.  The  ancient  aristocracy  of  ’49  looked 
down  with  scorn  upon  the  invasion  of ’76.  But 
the  Floods  had  social  as  well  as  business  acumen. 
They  went  down  to  Menlo  Park,  the  then  most 
ultra  exclusive  place  in  California,  aud  bought 
the  old  Selby  place.  Through  their  business 
transactions  with  the  Selbys  they  came  in  con- 
tact with  the  other  conservative  dames  of  Menlo. 
Mrs.  Flood’s  unaffected  good  nature  • i ii  1 the  test, 
and  when  Menlo  had  thrown  wide  its  doors,  San 
Francisco  allowed  its  heart  to  yearn  over  the 


Flood  coffers.  The  Floods,  owing  to  various 
technicalities,  were  unable  to  retain  the  Selby 
place,  and  bought  an  enormous  piece  of  property 
in  the  other  and  less  aristocratic  wing  of  Menlo. 
Here  they  built  them  a huge  white  house,  had  it 
furnished  by  a New  York  decorator,  ami  in  it 
gave  many  dinners  and  house  parties,  which  were 
more  elaborate  than  sociable.  For  certain  reasons 
they  never  gave  a ball.  The  grounds  about  the 
Menlo  residence  are  remarkably  line;  there  are 
marshes  for  duck-shooting,  and  there  is  a lodge 
at  the  gate.  Later,  Mr.  Flood  built  a large  brown- 
stone  house  in  San  Francisco,  having  become  im- 
pressed with  the  beauty  and  symmetry  of  the  New 
York  residence  during  his  visits  thitner.  There 
are  grounds  about  this  house,  ufter  the  fashion 
of  Frisco  mansions,  aud  u brass  fence.  Alto- 
gether it  falls  short  of  New  York.  It  was  in 
tiiis  house  that  Mr.  Flood  first  fell  ill.  The  bank 
had  loaned  £ 1 1, (mo, (too  on  wheat,  aud  there  was 
danger  of  the  kings  being  buried  under  their 
throne.  Private  hoards  were  thrown  into  the 
breach,  and  the  danger  tided  over ; but  the  ex- 
citement, combined  with  high  living,  the  unre- 
lieved nervous  tension  of  many  years,  and  private 
worries,  were  too  much  for  Mr.  Flood,  and  al- 
though lie  rallied  from  time  to  time,  Ire  finally 
succumbed,  and  gradually  sank  to  his  death. 

Mr.  Flood  was  born  sixty-two  years  ago  on 
Staten  Island.  He  leaves  a wife  and  son  and 
daughter.  The  family  are  still  wealthy,  iu  spite 
of  losses,  and  Miss  Flood  has  one  or  two  com- 
fortable millions  in  government  bonds.  Both 
children  are  unmarried. 


THE  MARYLAND  OYSTER 
BUSINESS. 

Iv  any  one  is  making  a study  of  street  cries, 
there  is  no  belter  place  for  material  than  Balti- 
more. It  is  a city  in  which  reminiscences  of  the 
old  days  are  closely  intermingled  with  the  activi- 
ties of  the  present.  One  of  the  most  interesting 
of  these  is  the  oyster  peddler.  Early  every  morn- 
ing’ and  lute  every  afternoon  he  makes  his  rounds, 
lie  is  faultlessly  neat,  llis  expansive  white  apron 
is  his  pride  and  his  emblem.  His  sleeve  cover- 
ings are  second  only  to  it  in  cleanliness.  Ilis 
large  tin  cans  and  itis  dipper  and  his  measuring 
cups  are  radiant  from  polish.  He  himself  is  uu 
irreclaimable  old-timer.  He  lias  no  sympathy 
with  the  modern  specimens  of  his  race;  often- 
times they  jeer  at  him,  but  he  either  ignores  them 
or  sends  back  some  cutting  sarcasm  that  silences 
them.  As  he  creeps  up  the  street,  his  pace  not 
being  rapid  enough  for  a walk,  he  lets  the  neigh- 
borhood know  that  he  is  around.  He  has  a high, 
penetrating  falsetto  voice.  It  can  be  heard  for  a 
square  or  more,  and  many  a lute  sleeper  has  crit- 
icised it  with  more  emphasis  than  elegance.  He 
has  a variety  of  cries.  One  is  uoi-e,”  uttered 
in  a shrill  pitch,  with  the  explosion  on  the  last 
syllable.  Another  is  “ oi-oi-e,”  which  is  a varied 
prolongation  of  the  sound.  When  business  is  a 
little  dull  aud  time  is  plentiful  he  will  indulge  iu 
the  following,  aud  throw  into  it  all  the  picturesque 
resources  of  itis  vocal  ability  : 

“ Here  I have  oysters  to  sell. 

Oysters  right  tresh  from  the  shell— 

Oi-e.” 

Mr.  Clinkdinst  has  caught  the  spirit  of  this  scene 
with  rare  fidelity  aud  delightful  cleverness,  und 
the  picture  will  be  readily  recognized  by  Balti- 
moreans. Equally  well  does  he  illustrate  the  test- 
ing of  a cargo  of  oysters.  The  place  is  the  deck 
of  one  of  Lhe  700  boats  engaged  in  the  trade. 
A dealer  has  just  opened  a bivalve  und  is  iu  the 
act  of  swallowing  it.  He  will  try  several  more 
from  different  parts  of  the  boat,  und  if  they  are 
satisfactory  lie  will  purchase  the  entire  load. 
These  two  figures,  the  peddler  aud  the  deuler,  are 
the  representations  of  the  past  aud  tile  present. 
The  peddler  is  rapidly  disappearing.  Oyster 
depots  and  express  wagons  are  taking  away  his 
occupation,  lie  remembers  the  days  when  oyster 
shipments  from  Baltimore  to  the  West  went  in 
wagons  once  a week.  Now  he  sees  several  oyster 
express  trains  daily.  The  dealer,  the  packer,  and 
the  jobber,  with  thousands  of  dollars  and  hun- 
dreds of  employes,  are  managing  the  trade,  and 
are  driving  the  peddler  to  the  alleys. 

The  oyster  industry  is  Maryland’s  greatest 
source  of  wealth.  The  beds  cover  about  1*20,000 
acres,  and  the  catch  per  year  is  10,000,000  bush- 
els, yielding  about  $2,00*0,000  to  50,000  people. 
Thirty  years  ago  these  beds  were  considered 
inexhaustible,  but  so  merciless  have  been  the 
depredations  that  the  greatest  oyster  territory  iu 
the  world  is  iu  serious  danger  of  permanent  de- 
pletion. This  is  due  to  insufficient  laws  imper- 
fectly enforced,  aud  the  work  of  the  worst  class 
of  oyster  dredgers,  popularly  known  as  pirates. 
Oysterinen  ure  entirely  human,  and  there  are  good 
oysiermeu  and  bad  oysterinen.  Most  of  them 
have  no  respect  for  the  law,  for  they  look  upon 
the  oyster  as  a blessing  of  nature  not  amenable 
to  the  statutes  of  a mere  Legislature.  In  a case 
in  Baltimore  this  mouth  an  oyster  captain  who 
was  on  trial  gave  the  following  testimony:  “I 
never  struck  any  man  iu  my  life,  I never  swore 
an  oath  in  iny  life,  was  never  called  a liar,  and 
never  called  any  one  a liar.  I would  not  say  I 
was  not  sometimes  tempted  to  swear.  I never 
allowed  swearing  on  luy  boat,  and  tried  to  scare 
the  men  not  to  swear  by  fining  any  one  who  swore 
fifty  cents.  There  was  no  law  against  it,  of  course, 
but  I enforced  this  rule.  Sometimes  I have  known 
a mau  to  come  to  me  who  would  say,  ‘ Captain, 
give  me  a dollar  and  a half s worth’ — he  wanted 
to  swear  so  badly.” 

“ Captain,  how  is  it,  with  your  high  moral  sta- 
tus, you  can  go  on  forbidden  ground  aud  violate 
the  law  of  the  State  ?” 

“ My  conscience  does  not  trouble  me  on  that 
head  at  all.  I do  not  consider  that  I am  injuring 
my  conscience  in  the  least  in  violating  the  laws 
of  the  State  in  tiiis  respect,  and  it’s  only  because 
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I haven’t  the  nerve — my  fear  of  arrest — that 
would  prevent  me  from  dredging  at  night.” 

Certain  portions  of  the  Chesapeake  Bay  are 
staked  off  for  recuperation,  und  are  guarded  by 
an  oyster  navy,  officially  known  as  the  State  Fish- 
ery Force — a police  of  twelve  sloops,  two  steam- 
ers, and  one  hundred  men,  under  the  control  of 
the  Governor,  the  Comptroller,  and  the  Treasurer, 
who  constitute  the  Board  of  Public  Works.  This 
navy  is  supported  hy  the  revenue  from  dredging 
licenses  about  *60,000  a year. 

The  navy  has  degenerated  into  a political  ma- 
chine with  berths  for  party  workers.  For  years 
it  has  been  a disgrace  to  the  State.  But  a clam- 
orous public  sentiment  has  recently  compelled  a 
few  slight  improvements,  which  explain  the  victo- 
ries over  the  pirates.  The  navy,  however,  is  still 
wofuliy  inefficient,  and  the  entire  cause  is  found 
in  too  much  politics.  This  is  not  the  only  dam- 
age politics  have  done.  The  oysterman’s  vote  and 
the  oystermen’s  fee  have  bred  a lot  of  dema- 
gogues who  stand  in  the  way  of  a prompt  reform 
of  existing  evils. 

There  are  in  the  Chesapeake  G40,0<)0  acres  of 
good  oyster  lands  which  can  be  utilized  when  the 
industry  shall  have  been  removed  from  the  law- 
less grab  game  which  it  now  is,  and  placed  upon 
a basis  of  law  and  common-sense.  Protected 
methods  of  recuperation  must  determine  the  fu- 
ture of  the  supply.  Those  methods  are  in  suc- 
cessful operation  along  Long  Island  Sound,  and 
in  France  and  other  European  conn  I lies.  They 
are:  the  prevention  of  the  sale  of  immature  oys- 
ters; the  placing  of  young  seed  oysters  on  the 
bay  and  river  bottoms;  and  oyster  farming,  that 
is,  the  rearing  of  oysters  from  the  egg— a profit- 
able culture,  since  eacli  female  oyster  produces 
millions  of  young  each  year.  The  question  of 
private  property  in  oyster-beds  is  being  agitated 
in  Maryland  now,  but  it  is  generally  considered 
impracticable  because  of  the  great  extent  of  the 
territory. 

There  is  no  limit  to  the  productiveness  of  the 
Chesapeake  grounds  when  once  they  are  suf- 
ficiently protected.  Professor  Brooks,  of  Johns 
Hopkins  University,  who  spent  months  on  the 
buy  in  the  employ  of  the  State,  and  whose  work 
resulted  in  the  fullest  and  only  reliable  report 
upon  the  oyster  industry  ever  made  to  the  Legis- 
lature, wrote  as  follows : 

“ Under  our  present  policy  our  beds  have  yield- 
ed about  10, (MR), 000  bushels  of  oysters  u year 
from  grounds  which  arc  capable  of  yielding  over 
600,000,000  bushels  annually.  Our  present  pol- 
icy has  resulted  in  the  destruction  of  some  of  our 
most  valuable  beds  and  iu  the  serious  injury  of 
all  of  them,  while  other  States  have  greatly  in- 
creased the  value  of  their  beds,  at  the  same  time 
that  they  have  increased  instead  of  restricted  the 
fishing.  It  lias  paid  a profit  of  less  than  100  per 
cent,  annually  upon  the  capital  invested  in  the 
business,  while  money  thus  invested  in  other 
States  has  paid  an  annual  interest  of  more  than 
200  per  cent.  It  lias  given  employment  to  about 
60,000  of  our  people  for  part  of  the  year,  while 
our  grounds  should  give  profitable  employment 
to  500,000  people  for  the  whole  year.  It.  has 
paid  our  oysterinen  about  $2,000,000  a year,  al- 
though ourgrounds  should  pay  t<»  their  cultivators 
over  *60,000,000  a year.  Our  600, <><>()  acres  of 
oyster  ground  has  paid  to  the  State  treasury  about 
$50,000  a year,  and  it  has  paid  ubout  $10,000  a 
year  to  the  school  fund,  while  the  Governor  of 
Rhode  Island  reports  that  his  State  will  this  year 
receive  a revenue  of  over  $11,000  from  1100 
acres  of  oyster  ground,  none  of  which  is  so  val- 
uable as  that  of  our  State.  On  the  same  basis 
our  revenue  should  be  more  tliau  $6,000,000  a 
year.” 

This  is  a very  conservative  estimate  of  the  pos- 
sibilities of  Maryland’s  oyster  supply.  The  great- 
ness of  the  industry  can  be  imagined  when  it  is 
known, as  stated  in  Professor  Brooks's  report, that 
u crop  of  oysters  valued  at  *8,000,000  was  raised 
upon  a French  farm  of  492  acres,  while  upon  an- 
other French  farm  of  500  acres  16,000,000  oys- 
ters were  taken  in  six  tides,  although  there  were 
no  oysters  to  be  found  there  when  the  farm  was 
established  five  years  before. 

Lynn  R.  Meekins, 


THE  HARTFORD  CALAMITY. 

On  Sunday  night,  the  17th,  there  were  about  40 
“guests"  in  the  Park  Central  Hotel, at  Hartford, 
Connecticut.  It  was  a large  showy  structure  of 
brick  and  artificial  stone  measuring  50  feet  on  the 
High  Street  front  by  125  on  Allyn  Street,  and 
rising  to  the  height  of  five  stories.  Several  mid- 
night travellers  were  told  that  all  the  rooms  of  the 
house  were  occupied,  and  then  quiet  was  absolute 
until,  shortly  before  five  o’clock  Monday  morning, 
the  building  collapsed.  Where  the  lofty  hotel  had 
stood,  in  a twinkling  there  remained  scarcely  twen- 
ty feet  high  of  rubbish,  a dreadful  tangle  of  beams, 
bricks,  corpses,  and  shrieking  men  and  women. 
There  was  absolutely  no  warning.  Some  of  the 
survivors  say  they  heard  an  explosion  an  instant 
before  they  were  dropped  from  their  beds  in  the 
higher  stories  into  the  cellar.  Others  say  they 
heard  nothing,  but  felt  their  rooms  raised  up  a 
little  distance  before  they  sank  into  wlmt  seemed 
a pit.  Very  quickly  fire  added  its  horrors  to  a 
scene  almost  beyond  recital.  There  were  lives 
to  be  saved,  and  firemen  end  citizens  worked  like 
madmen  under  the  agonized  gaze  of  sufferers  so 
firmly  imprisoned  that  they  could  only  wait  and 
plead.  One  family  was  in  clear  view  of  a crowd 
by  this  time  very  numerous.  The  little  girl  was 
wild  with  fright,  but  the  father  and  mother  stood 
silent  with  clasped  hands.  All  three  fell  back 
into  the  flames.  Others  were  burned,  some  w ere 
crushed,  some  were  drowned  by  the  w-atet*  which 
put  out  the  fire.  As  nearly  as  can  he  stated — the 
night  clerk  being  dead  and  the  hooks  destroyed — 
there  were  twenty-two  killed  aud  ten  seriously 
wounded. 

The  mystery  of  this  disgraceful  disaster  was 


very  short.  In  the  basement  there  was  a largo 
boiler  used  for  steam-beating,  for  laundry-work, 
and  for  driving  the  electric-light  dynamo.  It  was 
a good  boiler,  but  the  engineer  went  to  bed  and 
left  it  to  itself.  That  was  his  custom  on  Sunday 
nights,  he  explained  when  arrested.  It  is  impos- 
sible to  say  more  precisely  what  exploded  the 
boiler,  but  it  is  supposed  somebody  turned  water 
into  it  when  it  was  very  hot.  The  explanation  of 
how  the  explosion  wrecked  the  entire  structure 
leaves  nothing  to  be  desired  for  completeness. 
The  hotel  had  no  foundation.  The  bottom  courses 
were  laid  on  planks  resting  on  the  earth.  The, 
bricks  were  so  soft  that  the  contractor  could  not. 
sell  them  to  any  one  else.  The  mot  tar  w as  made 
without  cement,  and  with  little  lime.  And  the 
work  of  construction  was  so  bad  that  the  walls 
“never  saw  the  day  they  were  plumb."  There 
was  no  secret  about  this.  Local  insurance  com- 
panies refused  risks  on  the  flimsy  death-trap,  and 
what  is  called  “ politics”  prevented  official  inspec- 
tion that  must  have  condemned  the  building, 
which,  it  is  possible,  fell  of  its  own  weight  instead 
of  being  wrecked  by  the  explosion. 


ONE  WINTER  MORNING. 

It  was  yet  while  the  world  was  awaiting 
The  sunrise,  expectant  and  still, 

That  I heard  the  long  icicles  tinkle, 

As  lightly  they  broke  on  the  sill. 

Then  I knew  it  lmd  come,  and  I hastened 
To  see  what  new  vision  it  brought ; 

But  the  window  wns  veiled  by  a marvel, 
That  hid  the  true  landscape  I sought. 

For  the  oldest  of  all  the  old  masters 
Had  left  there,  in  pencilling  dear, 

Memorial  pictures  of  seasons. 

The  dead  and  beloved  of  the  year. 

There  were  pathways  and  nooks  of  a forest 
O’er-cui  tabled  bv  clustering  vines, 

And  mountains  made  near  and  familiar 
By  groups  of  the  larches  and  pines. 

There  were  rushes  and  reeds  hy  a river 
That  sheltered  the  heron  and  crane, 

And  daisies  that  dimpled  a meadow. 

And  tassels  and  pennons  of  grain. 

There  were  all  the  rich  fruits  and  the  leafage 
Which  missals  of  Autumn  portray; 

And  all  the  sweet  idyls  of  .Summer, 

And  innocent  scenes  of  the  May. 

All,  Nature  took  thought  for  the  Winter ! 

In  the  days  that  were  kindly  and  fair 

She  stored  up  these  images  lovely 
To  lure  him  from  sorrow  and  care. 

Then  my  soul  to  herself  whispered  softly, 
“Tiiis  parable  may  not  be  lost; 

The  beauty  of  Life  shall  he  treasured 
To  peer  out  aguin  through  the  frost !” 

Carol  C.  Day. 


GENERAL  AND  GARRISON 
COURTS-MARTIAL. 

The  “ Articles  of  War"  provide  for  the  trial  by 
courts-martial  of  all  persons  under  the  control  of 
the  military  authorities  of  the  country  who  may 
be  accused  of  offences  committed  against  the 
regulations  and  laws  enacted  for  the  government 
of  the  armies  of  the  United  States.  Unlike  the 
practice  in  civil  life,  the  combined  powers  of  both 
judge  and  jury  are  vested  iu  the  officers  compos- 
ing a court-martial,  they  deliberating  upon  the  evi- 
dence of  the  witnesses,  determining  as  to  the 
guilt  or  innocence  of  the  defendants,  and  passing 
sentence  upon  culprits.  An  officer  is  appointed 
as  Judge-Advocate,  whose  duties  are  to  conduct 
the  prosecution  as  well  as  to  act  as  counsel  for  the 
accused  when  the  latter  has  no  legal  adviser  of 
his  own,  and  to  object  to  any  questions  tliat  might 
lead  to  an  answer  on  the  part  of  the  defendant 
tending  to  criminate  himself. 

So-called  general  courts-martial  are  convened 
for  the  hearing  and  judgment  of  important  eases 
and  for  the  trial  of  commissioned  officers,  and 
may  be  appointed  by  any  general  officer  com- 
manding a separate  armv  or  department.  Such 
a court  consists  of  thirteen  members,  unless  the 
exigencies  of  the  service  prevent  the  assembling 
of  that  number  of  ofticeis  ; but  in  no  ease  may  a 


general  court  have  less  tlt.ni  five  members. 

Garrison  or  regimental  courts-martial,  having 
three  members,  are  appointed  by  the  command- 
ing officer  of  any  post  or  regiment,  and  are  con- 
vened for  the  trial  of  minor  offences  on  the  part 
of  anv  of  the  enlisted  men  forming  the  command. 

As  the  law  now  stands,  ev.-n  the  slightest  infringe- 
ment of  the  rules  of  discipline  t.;l]|s  for  action  bv 
a court-martial,  and  such  petty  hi  caches  of  good 
conduct,  as  absence  from  roll  call  or  from  quar- 
ters after  “ taps,”  slovenly  or  untidy  dress,  quar- 
relsome or  abusive  language  to  comrades  or  non- 
commissioned officers,  etc.,  the  penalty  for  which 
is  usually  the  imposition  of  a slight  fine  to  be 
stopped  from  the  soldier’s  pay,  are  treated  with 
all  the  form  and  ceremony  of  trials  for  grave  of- 
fences. The  sworn  testimony  of  the  witnesses, 
according  to  the  rules  of  evidence,  must  he  re- 
duced to  writing,  and  a report  made  of  the  pro- 
ceedings in  each  case,  as  the  regulations  prohibit 
the  execution  of  any  sentences  bv  a court-martial 
until  its  action  is  confirmed  by  the  officer  order  i-*”  - 


urt.  When  the  fact  is  taker  «»»*<-  A 
that,  according  to  the  repo-  J j'J?-'.1'" 
Likukr,  Acting  Judge- Advocate -(•/  , , 1 
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regulations  could  be  p|iuisTicd  suiutuurily  without 
injustice  to  the  soldief; 
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BETWEEN  THE  LINES* 

BY  CAPTAIN  CHARLES  KING,  U.S.A., 
Author  of  “A  War-Timb  Wooing.” 

XXVL 

“ No  time  for  love  or  sighing, ” indeed ! “ On  to 
the  Potomac !”  “On  to  threatened  Pennsylvania!” 
were  the  watchwords.  Though  his  sore  heart 
clung  to  Virginia,  duty  and  honor  called  Frank 
Kearny  to  his  post  in  the  marching  column. 
There  was  only  time  to  sit  him  down  by  the  flick- 
ering light  of  the  camp  fire,  and  on  scraps  torn 
from  his  pocket  diary  to  write  her  a hurried  let- 
ter full  of  sympathy,  sorrow,  and  wordless  devo- 
tion. Of  his  love  and  constancy  he  made  no 
mention,  but  no  woman  could  fail  to  read  their 
presence  in  every  line.  Thrusting  in  old  Nelse’s 
brown  palm  a roll  of  treasury  notes,  at  sight  of 
which  the  eyes  of  the  recipient  nearly  bulged 
from  their  sockets,  Kearny  bade  the  negro  reward 
his  fellows  for  the  shelter  they  had  afforded 
Aunt  Bell  and  himself,  to  keep  the  bulk  of  the 
money  for  his  support  and  hers  until  the  major 
should  come  again,  but  to  fail  not  in  setting  forth 
with  the  rising  sun  and  to  bear  that  letter  to 
Miss  Armistead,  even  if  he  had  to  follow  her 
to  Richmond ; and  Nelse  promised  faithfully  to 
obey.  Then, measurably  comforted,  Kearny  roused 
his  sleepy  escort,  and  bidding  good-uight  to  the 
officer  commanding  the  patrol,  rodo  away  east- 
ward in  search  of  his  trains. 

Who  has  forgotten  the  days  that  followed — 
the  breathless  hush  of  anxiety  and  suspense,  the 
rueful  stories  of  invasion  and  disaster,  the  loud 
alarum  in  the  valley  of  the  Susquehanna,  the 
thrill  of  dread  in  Washington  and  Philadelphia, 
the  excitement  and  almost  defiant  rejoicing  in 
Baltimore,  the  flaming  skies  above  Columbia  and 
Carlisle,  the  plumed  squadrons  of  Stuart’s  raiders 
whisking  past  the  outlying  pickets  of  the  nation- 
al capital,  sabring  their  way  into  the  thick  of  the 
Union  trains  and  then  trotting  jauntily  through 
the  very  streets  of  York,  the  dusty  skirmishers 
of  grim  old  one-legged  Ewell  scaring  the  whole 
country-side  into  refuge  at  Harrisburg  ? All  over 
the  astonished  North  consternation  and  dismay. 
All  through  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  the  thrill- 
ing seuse  that  now  at  last  their  turn  had  come ; 
that  now,  at  least,  it  must  be  do  or  die. 

Far  in  rear  of  the  marching  columns  when  he 
reached  the  Potomac,  still  chained  to  the  hateful 
task  of  guarding  trains,  Major  Kearny  heard  with 
eager  delight  that  a sudden  change  had  been 
effected  in  the  organization  of  the  cavalry.  A 
foreign  officer  who  had  long  commanded  the 
scattered  division  to  which  he  belonged  had  been 
relieved  at  Frederick,  a new  leader  placed  at  its 
head,  and  now,  under  men  like  Buford,  Gregg, 
Merritt,  Custer,  and  Farnsworth,  the  troopers  of 
the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  in  three  strong  divi- 
sions, were  scouring  the  country  in  front  of  the 
trudging  infantry.  Beyond  question  they  would 
be  the  first  to  grapple  with  the  foe,  and  Kearny 
was  about  the  last  man  in  the  array  who  could 
rest  content  with  the  duty  assigned  him.  No 
sooner  was  he  north  of  the  stream  than  he  in- 
trusted to  the  care  of  a staff-officer  hurrying  to 
the  front  an  urgent  appeal  to  the  commander  of 
the  cavalry  corps  to  be  allowed  to  come  to  the 
front  in  any  capacity  whatever,  and  in  a few 
days  the  welcome  order  reached  him,  “ Report 
for  immediate  duty  to  the  general  commanding 
the  Second  Cavalry  Division  now  marching  on 
Hanover.”  With  eagerness  unspeakable  he  turn- 
ed over  his  battalion  to  the  senior  captain,  and 
pushed  forward  that  very  night. 

And  so  it  happened  that  once  again  he  greeted 
his  comrades  of  the  old  regiment.  He  found 
them  haggard,  dusty,  worn  with  ceaseless  march- 
ing and  sleepless  nights,  cruelly  thinned  in  num- 
bers, but  “ still  there,”  and  Dayton  with  them. 
There,  too,  grimy  with  dust,  like  their  comrades, 
was  the  regiment  in  which  Mullane  had  lived  his 
brief  and  inglorious  year;  but  with  him  had  disap- 
peared the  faction  of  which  he  was  the  acknow- 
ledged leader  and  exponent.  A dozen  officers 
from  its  ranks  spurred  forward  to  greet  and 
welcome  the  new-comer,  who  6at  in  saddle  in 
rear  of  the  long  skirmish  line  of  dismounted  Jer- 
seymen, shakiug  hands  with  captains  and  lieuten- 
ants by  the  dozen.  The  whole  brigade  seemed 
to  feel  that  it  must  do  its  best  to  show  Major 
Kearny  the  pleasure  his  coming  afforded  every 
man.  They  all  knew  how  he  had  never  ceased 
his  importunities  to  be  sent  to  the  front  until 
the  order  was  granted,  and  here  he  was,  just  in 
time  for  Gettysburg. 

Two  anxious  days  had  passed  since  Buford,  far 
over  on  the  left,  had  discovered  the  advancing  in- 
fantry of  Pettigrew  and  Archer,  and,  true  to  his 
instincts,  had  rushed  straight  at  the  throat  of  his 
foe  and  striven  to  hold  and  pin  him  there — west 
of  the  Lutheran  Seminary — until  the  Army  of 
the  Potomac  could  come  up  and  man  that  price- 
less ridge  below  the  quaint  old  Pennsylvania 
town.  Now  the  morning  of  the  3d  had  come 
— the  climax  of  it  all.  In  vain  had  Ewell  forced 
his  columns — Jackson’s  old  men — to  the  assault 
of  the  bowlder-strewn  slopes  of  Culp’s  Hill.  In 
vain  had  Hood’s  Texans  hurled  their  charging 
lines  on  the  Round  Tops  at  the  southern  flank. 
The  Union  ranks  had  reeled  and  staggered  under 
i he  repeated  onsets;  the  Union  colors  had  been 
steadily  beaten  back  from  the  pike  and  that  fa- 
mous peach  orchard  at  the  angle  of  Sickles’s 
front;  but  all  the  crest  of  Cemetery  Ridge  was 
crowned  with  black-mouthed  batteries  and  pant- 
ing but  determined  battalions  in  the  grimy  blue; 
all  the  curving,  wooded  slopes  at  the  north  were 
watched  by  kecn-evod  Northern  riflemen;  all  the 
broad  plateau  to  the  eastward,  far  over  as  West- 
minster, was  powdered  with  the  dust  of  tramping 
columns,  and  glistening  with  reflected  sunshine 
from  the  canvas  covers  of  countless  wagons. 


Here, too,  were  parked  the  reserve  batteries ; here, 
too,  the  ammunition  trains  and  the  scores  of  am- 
bulances; and  all  the  beautiful,  undulating,  fer- 
tile farm-laud  between  them  and  the  North  lay 
open  to  the  advance  of  hostile  cavalry,  but  for 
the  covering  skirmish  lines  of  the  Second  Divi- 
sion ; and  of  these  the  old New  Jersey  was  far- 

thest to  the  front,  crouching  along  the  rail-fence 
by  the  road-side  and  watching  with  eager  eves  the 
fringe  of  wood  on  yonder  opposite  slope.  “ Stuart 
is  back  !”  “ Stuart  has  rejoined  Lee !”  These 

were  the  words  that  passed  from  mouth  to  mouth 
that  gorgeous  July  morning.  Now  look  out  for 
squalls!  Just  at  noon,  when  men  and  horses 
alike  were  looking  longingly  at  the  forest  shades 
along  the  ridges,  and  seeking  shelter  from  the 
fierce  rays  of  the  July  sun,  there  came  the  staff- 
officer  galloping  over  from  Meade’s  head-quarters 
with  the  stirring  message : “ Look  well  to  your 
front!  Howard  reports  that  he  can  see  from 
Cemetery  Hill  great  masses  of  cavalry  marching 
out  north  of  you.  They  must  be  forming  behind 
those  ridges  now.” 

All  the  long  hot  morning  has  been  spent  in 
comparative  quiet.  Custer  and  his  “ Wolverines” 
have  scouted  all  the  roads  for  a mile  or  more 
above  the  Hanover  pike.  There  are  skirmishers 
in  gray  out  there  beyond  Wolf  Hill,  where  McIn- 
tosh and  his  dragoons  joined  the  extreme  right 
of  Howard’s  corps.  There  are  little  scouting  par- 
ties of  Confederate  horse  twinkling  through  the 
woods  and  farm  enclosures  up  toward  the  York 
road.  But  just  at  one  o’clock  Custer  and  his  fine 
brigade  have  started  away  under  orders  to  march 
to  the  Round  Tops  across  that  intervening  plateau 
whereon  are  all  those  dust-covered  reserve  bat- 
teries, ammunition  wagons,  and  trains.  Ue  moves 
reluctantly,  and  with  a shake  of  his  curly  head 
and  a lingering  glance  over  his  shoulder  at  the 
wooded  crest  behind  those  substantial  farn\  build- 
ings a mile  away  northward  across  the  open  fields. 
“ You  may  be  attacked  any  minute,”  he  says  to 
the  brigade  commander.  “Those  woods  are  full 
of  ’em  by  this  time."  And  now,  just  as  Kearny  is 
shaking  hands  with  his  comrades,  there  bursts 
upon  the  startled  ear  the  roar  of  the  fierce  can- 
nonade that  ushers  in  the  afternoon  of  the  3d 
of  July — a roar  that  speedily  swells  into  the 
deafening  thunder  of  the  most  stupendous  duel 
of  batteries  ever  heard  on  this  continent.  It  is 
the  two  hours’  prelude  to  Pickett’s  memorable 
and  heroic  assault,  and  for  a few  minutes  the 
cavalry  out  on  the  distant  flank  can  only  look  on 
and  listen,  awed  by  the  magnificence  of  the  sight 
and  sound.  The  western  edge  of  the  plateau, 
three  miles  or  more  away,  is  presently  shrouded 
in  a cloud  of  sulphur  smoke,  which,  perpetually 
being  rent  and  torn  by  flashing  shells,  closes 
promptly  over  the  gaps  and  only  gains  in  den- 
sity. Then  comes  the  call  to  action  on  the  right. 
“ Skirmishers  forward !"  ring  the  trumpets,  and 
Dayton  clasps  for  an  instant  Kearny’s  hand,  then 
draws  his  sabre  and  gallops  over  to  his  advan- 
cing squadron.  The  brigadier  has  determined  not 
to  await  attack,  but  to  see  for  himself  what  is  to 
be  found  along  those  forest-fringed  heights  across 
the  level  field.  Whoever  occupies  them  commands 
a view  of  the  country  for  miles  to  the  south,  and 
takes  “ in  reverse”  the  line  of  battle  of  the  Army 
of  the  Potomac  and  its  parks  of  reserve  batteries, 
ammunition,  and  supplies.  What  if  Stuart  should 
already  be  there?  What  if  even  now,  screened 
by  those  woods,  he  is  forming  his  charging  col- 
umns on  the  other  side,  and  is  preparing  to  come 
sweeping  down  on  these  slender  lines,  brush  them 
to  either  side,  and  then  go  careering  madly  on, 
playing  havoc  among  those  defenceless  trains  ? 
Who  can  doubt  the  effect  of  such  a dash  when 
coupled  with  the  grand  assault  now  beginning 
from  the  west?  Who  can  say  where  ruin  and 
disaster  will  be  checked  should  this  indeed  prove 
to  be  his  plan  ? 

Kearny  has  ridden  back  toward  the  pike  to 
rejoin  the  division  commander,  who  comes  spur- 
ring up  with  an  anxious  look  o’erspreading  his 
soldierly,  bearded  face.  Together  they  rein  in  on 
a little  knoll  at  the  southeastern  angle.  Behind 
them  in  the  highway  Pennington’s  rifled  guns  are 
Btill  unlimbered,  for  Custer’s  column  is  not  yet 
clear  of  the  field,  and  he  does  not  move  until  his 
cavalry  comrades  are  all  on  their  way.  In  front 
is  Chester’s  section,  the  cannoneers  lying  or  squat- 
ting about  the  guns,  the  drivers  dismounted  and 
resting  near  their  drooping  horses.  To  the  left, 
drawn  up  in  close  column  of  squadrons,  are  bat- 
talions of  Union  horse  almost  grilling  under  the 
blazing  sunshine;  but  the  eyes  of  all  men  follow 
the  movements  of  that  long  skirmish  line  swing- 
ing boldly  out  across  the  farm  fields  toward  those 
solid- looking  buildings  of  the  thriving  Pennsyl- 
vania husbandman.  “ Rummel’s  barn”  becomes 
the  object  of  an  interest  it  never  knew  before. 

Suddenly  up  from  the  earth  spring  the  men 
at  the  guns.  A murmur  of  excitement  flies  along 
the  mounted  ranks.  “Look  at ’em!”  “Yonder 
they  come!”  are  the  cries,  and  all  in  an  instant, 
out  from  behind  the  farm  buildings,  out  from 
the  big  substantial  barn,  running  into  line,  agile 
as  monkeys,  come  scores  of  skirmishers  in  gray 
rushing  for  the  low  stone  wall.  In  an  instant 
both  lines  have  opened  fire, and  the  cavalry  com- 
bat at  the  right  flauk  has  begun. 

“ Ha,  I thought  so !”  exclaims  the  general. 
“Look  at  the  guns.  Stuart  himself,  as  a mat- 
ter of  course.”  And  out  on  the  heights  in  the 
rear  of  the  farm  buildings — those  coveted  heights 
from  which  the  whole  field  can  be  so  plainly  seen 
— two  horse  batteries  trot  briskly  into  view  from 
the  leafy  shelter  in  which  they  have  been  lurking, 
and  in  an  instant  are  whirling  around  into  posi- 
tion. Before  a shot  can  be  rammed  home,  Ches- 
ter and  Pennington  have  saluted  the  new-comers, 
and  with  spiteful  shriek  the  shells  go  whizzing 
over  the  heads  of  the  intervening  skirmishers, 
and  the  batteries  have  joined  in  the  general  up- 
roar. Just  about  the  time  when  the  Union  guns 
along  Cemetery  Ridge  are  cooling  down  for  the 
reception  of  the  assault  so  surely  coming,  far  out 
here  on  the  right  flank  their  comrades  with  the 


cavalry  brigades  have  taken  up  the  chorus,  and 
in  a moment  every  gun  is  in  full  song.  The 
Rummel  barn  is  jetting  fire-flash  and  smoke;  it 
is  packed  with  sharp-shooters,  before  whose  shel- 
tered aim  many  a gallant  fellow  of  the  Jersey 
regiment  is  going  down.  Kearny  feels  a sudden 
sense  of  keen  anxiety  for  Dayton,  and  longs  to 
be  allowed  to  dash  out  to  the  front,  but  his  gen- 
eral knows  a more  effective  plan.  A word  to 
the  young  officer  commanding  the  advanced  guns 
and  the  muzzles  are  depressed,  the  trails  whipped 
suddenly  to  a slight  change  of  direction,  and  in 
the  next  instant  the  shells  are  bursting  under 
the  barn  roof  itself,  ripping  and  tearing  the  brit- 
tle wood-work,  firing  the  hay-stacks,  and  empty- 
ing it  of  its  human  contents  in  the  twinkling  of 
an  eye.  The  whole  brigade  sets  up  a cheer  and 
laugh  as  the  discomfited  sharp-shooters  come 
tumbling  out  and,  bending  almost  double,  scurry 
for  the  shelter  of  the  low  stone  wall.  Another 
and  a louder  cheer  bursts  forth  when,  with  a 
blare  of  trumpets,  Custer,  “ ever  ready  for  a 
fight,”  comes  galloping  back  at  the  head  of  his 
gallant  Michigan  brigade  and  deploys  his  excited 
chargers  into  close  column  of  squadrons,  ready 
for  anything  as  their  sabres  flash  in  air.  One 
regiment  he  hurriedly  orders  in  dismounted  to 
cover  the  left  of  his  column ; another  to  aid  the 
thinned  and  bleeding  rank  of  Jerseymen ; a third, 
in  saddle,  dashes  for  the  stone  wall  along  the 
little  stream  at  the  western  edge,  just  in  time  to 
meet  there  the  flower  of  Virginia’s  cavalry  and 
be  borne  back  in  the  rush.  There  are  ten  min- 
utes of  wild  excitement  and  stirring  battle-cries 
— ten  minutes  of  rally  and  countercharge,  in 
which  the  Virginians  in  turn  are  outnumbered 
and  hurled  back.  A brief  breathing-spell  for 
the  horsemen  while  the  gunners  concentrate  their 
fire  on  the  batteries  on  the  Cress  Ridge,  and  then 
— then  comes  the  glorious  episode  of  a never-to- 
be-forgotten  day. 

Just  as  Pickett’s  devoted  lines  are  breasting 
the  slopes  for  the  final  and  desperate  attempt  to 
pierce  the  Union  centre,  Cavalier  Stuart,  with  all 
his  chivalry  at  his  back — six  thousand  glittering 
sabres  at  his  beck  and  call — darts  in  to  carry 
out  his  share  of  the  well-planned  combination. 
Watching  from  his  leafy  covert  at  the  summit 
back  of  Rummers  house,  he  hears  the  signal 
guns  of  the  Washington  Artillery  far  across  the 
plateau  ; he  notes  the  mass  of  trains  and  wagons 
down  toward  the  south,  shielded  only  by  that 
thinned  and  travel-worn  division  drawn  up  in 
front  of  the  Hanover  pike.  The  time  to  strike 
has  come,  and,  like  poised  falcon,  his  compact 
columns  wait  ready  for  the  swoop.  Behind  him, 
in  the  open  fields  of  the  Stalsmith  farm,  are  the 
brigades  of  Hampton  and  Fitz-IIugh  Lee.  No 
leader  on  earth  need  seek  for  braver  men  or 
keener  riders.  There  they  sit  in  saddle,  eager 
for  the  word — eager  for  their  great  part  in  the 
drama  of  the  day — and  now  it  comes. 

Kearny  has  just  galloped  back  to  his  general’s 
side,  his  eyes  flashing  with  excitement,  the  sweat 
pouring  down  from  his  forehead,  panting  with 
his  exertions  in  rallying  the  scattered  troopers 
on  the  left.  Another  regiment  of  the  Michigan 
brigade  has  just  trotted  into  close  column  under 
Custer’s  eye.  The  Jerseymen  and  Pennsylva- 
nians are  slowly  retiring,  with  emptied  cartridge- 
boxes,  to  where  their  horses  await  them  in  the 
woods  by  the  “ Low  Dutch”  road  at  the  eastern 
verge,  leaving  the  “Wolverines’*  to  oppose  the 
gray  skirmishers  along  the  little  stream  and 
among  the  farm  buildings  at  Rummel’s,  when,  at 
the  very  northern  edge  of  the  open  fields — just 
at  a gap  in  the  forest  covered  ridge — there  rides 
into  view  a pageant  at  >ight  of  which  a murmur 
of  admiration  bursts  from  the  Union  ranks. 
Sweeping  out  upon  the  gentle  slope,  with  flutter- 
ing guidons  and  waving  plumes  overhead,  with 
sabres  at  the  carry  glistening  in  the  uuelouded 
sunshine,  moving  with  stately  ease  and  deliber- 
ation, forming  squadron  front  as  soon  as  the 
columns  clear  the  gap  and  reach  the  broad  ex- 
panse in  front,  then  closing  in  mass  as  they 
steadily  advance,  side  by  side  come  the  famous 
troopers  of  Wade  Hampton  and  Fitz-Hugh  Lee. 
Here  are  the  men  who  have  borne  the  flags  of 
the  Carolinas  and  Virginia  to  the  very  borders 
of  the  Susquehanna,  and  made  them  famous  on 
a score  of  fields.  Here  are  the  raiders  who  have 
followed  Stuart  in  many  a dash  around  our  jaded 
flanks  and  rear.  Watch  them  as  squadron  after 
squadron  gains  its  front  and  distance  at  the  trot. 
Mark  the  steadiness  and  precision  of  every  move. 
And  now  see  that  slow,  stately  half- wheel  to 
their  right  as  they  descend  the  slope.  That 
means  they  are  coming  square  at  Chester’s  guns, 
now  just  one  mile  away. 

See  the  rush  and  scurry  among  the  dismounted 
skirmishers  midway  up  the  field  ! Out  of  the 
wav  with  you,  lads  ! Run  for  your  horses,  every 
man  of  you!  Never  heed  those  peppering  rifle- 
men in  the  barn-yard  now.  Here  come  foenien 
worthy  of  your  steel,  and  all  the  Union  cavalry  is 
athrill  with  excitement  and  enthusiasm.  “ Mount ! 
mount !”  are  the  shouted  orders.  “ Steady,  now, 
men  !”  the  caution  from  many  a squadron  leader 
ns  the  very  horses  seem  to  plunge  and  tug  at  the 
bits  as  though  eager  for  the  fray.  Look  at  Cus- 
ter, his  curls  floating  in  the  rising  breeze,  his 
eves  kindling  like  coals  of  fire,  his  sinewy  hand 
gripping  the  sabre  hilt,  trotting  up  and  down  in 
front  of  his  heart-throbbing  lines,  giving  quick, 
terse  words  of  instruction  and  warning.  Bang! 
bang!  go  Chester’s  guns,  sending  their  whirring 
compliments  to  the  massive  gray  columns  stilt 
placidly  advancing  at  the  walk,  and  a cheer  of 
exultation,  not  unmingled  with  low  murmurs  of 
soldierly  pity,  greets  the  sight  of  the  exploding 
shells  square  in  the  midst  of  the  beautiful  divi- 
sion. But  not  one  whit  do  they  swerve  or  slack- 
en. On  still  steadily  they  come,  and  now  the 
field  in  front  is  cleared,  and  now  all  the  guns  are 
hurling  shell  and  case-shot,  and  now  the  slow, 
stately  advance  becomes  suddenly  shimmering 
and  tremulous  to  the  eye;  it  only  means  that 
the  pace  has  been  quickened  to  the  trot.  A quar- 


ter mile  at  that  gait,  another  at  the  gallop,  and 
they  will  be  here. 

Now  for  our  6ide!  “Meet  them,  McIntosh! 
Meet  them,  Custer !”  are  the  general’s  quick  or- 
ders; “ but  let  them  get  well  down  this  way.  Do 
not  charge  until  they  are  in  line  with  the  woods; 
then  we’ve  got  ’em  on  both  flanks  too.”  Capital 
plan  that.  Lining  the  fence  bv  the  road-side  on 
the  east  are  hundreds  of  kneeling  troopers  ready 
to  open  fire  as  the  columns  come  sweeping  by. 
Over  on  the  west  side,  too,  along  the  little  run, 
are  other  skirmishers  all  ready  for  the  coming 
host.  Possibly  Stuart  does  not  see  this — possi- 
bly does  not  care.  Heedless  of  bursting  shell  and 
hissing  lead,  silent,  stern,  inflexible,  in  exquisite 
order  and  perfect  alignment,  the  Southern  horse 
sweep  grandly  down  the  field.  “ Keep  to  your 
sabres,  men  !”  is  the  order  passed  from  rank  to 
rank.  Brandy  Station,  Aldie,  and  . Upperville 
have  taught  them  the  lesson  that  the  revolver  is 
no  weapon  to  cope  with  the  blade  wielded  by 
brawny  Northern  arms.  On  they  come,  the 
ground  trembling  and  rumbling  under  the  quick- 
ening tread  of  these  thousands  of  hoofs.  Listen! 

“ The  gallop  !”  Now,  Michigan  ! Now,  New  York 
and  Pennsylvania!  tighten  your  sabre  knots; 
take  good  grip;  touch  boot  to  the  centre;  keep 
your  dress ; eyes  straight  to  the  front,  and  for- 
ward! 

“ Major  Kearny,  gallop  round  to  the New 

Jersey.  Mount  every  man  you  can  find,  and  or- 
der a charge  on  their  left  flank  the  instant  we 
check  them  here ! Give  ’em  canister  now,  Mr. 
Chester  !”  These  are  the  last  orders  Kearny  gets 
from  his  general  this  day  of  days.  Putting  spurs 
to  his  horse,  he  darts  around  the  rear  of  Chester's 
guns  just  as  “the  advance”  is  ringing  from  the 
trumpets,  clears  the  front  of  the  squadrons  issu- 
ing from  the  woods  at  rapid  trot,  and  glancing  over 
his  shoulder,  sees  the  rush  of  the  “ Wolverines" 
up  the  field,  sees  Custer  four  lengths  ahead,  dart- 
ing straight  at  the  plunging  host  in  gray,  hears 
the  sudden  burst  of  terrific  yells  with  which  the 
men  of  Stuart  welcome  the  signal  “Charge!” 
hears  the  fearful  crash  with  which  the  heads  of 
columns  come  together,  marks  the  sudden  si- 
lence of  the  cannon,  useless  now  when  friend  and 
foe  are  mingled  in  death  - grapple  at  the  front, 
and  with  a din  of  savage  war-cries,  orders,  shouts, 
shots,  clashing  sabres,  and  crunching  hoofs  ring- 
ing in  his  ears,  he  speeds  on  his  way  to  the  fence 
and  the  wood  road,  wild  with  eagerness  to  rally 
his  old  comrades  and  lead  them  in. 

Back  among  the  trees  to  the  right,  whither  the 
led -horses  had  been  conducted  out  of  range,  . 
“ there  is  mounting  in  hot  haste,”  and  thither  I 
gallops  the  young  major,  flashing  his  sabre  in  air  J 
and  calling  to  his  old  comrades  to  form  their  P 
line.  Rapidly  he  rides  along  the  fence.  “Mount, 
men,  mount ! Quick,  Dayton  ! Quick,  Hart !’’  he 
shouts.  “ Form  your  men,  and  get  in  here  on  the 
edge  of  the  field  !”  But  all  along  that  fragile 
barrier  are  scores  of  trqopera,  kneeling  or  King; 
prone,  blazing  away  at  the  dense,  dust-covered, 
struggling  mass  of  gray  horsemen  only  tince 
hundred  yards  away ; and  in  the  thunderous  din 
no  voice  is  uudible  beyond  a rod  or  two.  Dayton 
spurs  up  and  down  in  the  roadway  until  he  hap 
driven  a dozen  men  back  in  search  of  their  steels 
Hart  gallops  southward  to  where  his  squadron 
mounted,  is  guarding  the  led-horses  in  among  thi 
trees.  Half  a dozen  Pennsylvanians,  officers  anf 
men,  come  trotting  up  to  Kearny,  eager  to  bl 
“counted  in”  if  there  is  to  be  a charge;  otho 
troopers  tear  down  a panel  or  two  of  fence  tlui 
the  forming  squadrons  may  get  in  from  the  dust] 
road.  Out  in  the  broad  fallow  field  the  upuiaf 
of  the  fierce  combat  swells  and  rages,  aqd  though 
the  long  compact  columns  are  still  pushing  o«i| 
the  headlong  speed  of  the  charge  is  gone,  the  lead, 
ing  squadrons  are  swallowed  up  in  cheering  cloud! 
of  swordsmen  dressed  in  the  Union  blue.  Tb« 
Southern  leaders  are  hewing  their  way,  and  fight 
ing  like  tigers,  and  yelling  command  and  ea 
couragement  to  their  men,  hut  those  “ Wolvei 
ines”  of  Custer  have  barred  the  path  ; scores  a 
troopers  from  all  over  the  field  are  beariuj 
down  on  front  and  flanks.  Chester’s  guns  hat 
torn  fearful  rents  in  their  now  beleaguered  cfl 
utnn;  hundreds  of  steeds  are  rolling  in  ago* 
on  the  turf,  and  hundreds  of  riders  are  ble« 
ing  and  thrown.  Eager  troopers  dash  from  the 
places  in  the  rearward  lines  and  rush  yelling  t 
join  the  coinbat  at  the  front.  Hampton's  bat 
tie  flag  is  waved  on  high  and  spurred  throng 
the  mass  of  swaying  chargers  to  animate  th 
Carolinians  to  renewed  effort;  but  it  is  all  prat 
tically  unavailing;  the  impetus  of  the  attack  i 
done,  and  now,  though  outnumbering  the  horse 
men  swarming  upon  them  from  every  side,  Le« 
and  Hampton  are  almost  helpless.  Relying  out 
dash,  weight,  and  inertia  to  sweep  everything  be- 
fore them,  the  Southern  leaders  have  failed  ta 
provide  for  just  this  possibility.  Now  their  gal- 
lant men  are  jammed  together  in  one  great,  surg- 
ing mass  ; only  those  on  the  flanks  or  front  can 
use  sabre  or  pistol ; the  rest  are  useless  as  so 
many  sheep.  In  vain  their  officers  shout  hoarse 
commands  to  open  out.  to  cut  their  way  to  right 
or  left.  From  east  and  west  every  instant  fresh 
parties  of  Union  horse  come  dashing  in  with  new; 
shock  and  impetus,  hurling  men  from  the  saddle, 
adding  to  the  clamor  and  confusion;  utterlv 
blocking  every  attempt  of  the  gray  troopers  to 
wheel  outward  and  hew  a path  to  the  relief  of 
their  struggling  comrades  in  the  foremost  lines. 
Kearny  notes  it  all  with  mad  exultation.  Day- 
ton,  with  his  half-score  of  men,  and  the  Pennsyl- 
vania troopers  are  hurriedly  ranging  themselves 
in  rank,  when  through  the  dust-cloud  they  catch 
sight  of  that  battle-flag  of  Hampton’s  struggling 
forward  in  the  midst  of  the  Confederate  column. 
“There’s  our  point!”  he  shouts  as  with  flushing 
eyes  lie  turns  to  his  little  troop.  “Come  on, 
men !”  And  with  Dayton  at  his  side,  and  the 
cheering  line  of  horsemen  at  his  back,  down  he 
goes  in  headlong  dash  upon  the  surging  flank. 
Another  instant,  and  with  crush  and  shock  that 
hurls  many  a rider  from  the  saddle  among  the 
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ADS  AS  INVESTMENTS. 

rr  additions  have  been  made  daring 
f days  to  our  supply  of  information  as 
anngement  and  values  of  railroad  prop- 
iTIif  Atchison,  Topeka,  and  Sante  Fe 
I which  has  become  the  possessor  of 
me  largest  systems  of  railroads  in  this 
land  indeed  of  the  world,  has  at  last  is- 
ietailed  report  of  its  operations  for  the 
A,  and  owing  to  the  solicitude  with  which 
Mre  has  recently  been  regarded,  the  com- 
■s  at  the  same  time  attempted  in  a statis- 
to  forecast  the  results  of  the  present 
r.  Its  course  in  doing  60  is  entirely  justifi- 
2.  Naturally  enough,  the  report  has  provoked 
>od  deal  of  criticism.  The  stockholders,  ow- 
to  their  serious  loss  of  income  and  the  fright- 
shrinkage  of  their  principal,  are  not  the  most 
acting  critics,  for,  judging  from  the  market  for 
lie  stock,  which  has  been  comparatively  firm  of 
ate,  they  have  in  the  main  determined  not  to 
mrt  with  their  holdings,  being  satisfied  that  the 
nost  trying  part  of  their  experience  is  over. 
Providence  will  determine  whether  their  view  is 
;orrect,  for  everything  now  depends  upon  the  re- 
mits of  this  year’s  agricultural  operations  in  the 
mmense  region  traversed  by  the  Atchison  sys- 
:em.  The  figures  presented  by  the  company  in- 
dicate that  with  fairly  good  business,  and  with 
rates  maintained  as  they  should  be  at  reasonably 
remunerative  figures,  it  can  easily  meet  all  of  its 
obligations,  which  are  very  large  by  reason  of  the 
tremendous  expansion  of  the  system  and  the  con- 
sequent increase  in  its  capital  account.  There  is 
this  to  be  said  of  the  Atchison  management,  that 
it  has  not  watered  the  securities  it  has  issued, 
and  despite  its  misfortunes,  no  suspicion  of  dis- 
honesty has  been  cast  upon  it.  And  this  is  say- 
ing a good  deal  in  these  days  when  the  personal 
schemes  of  railroad  managers  are  being  looked 
''*£>  very  carefully,  and  security  holders  are  for 
vious  reasons  inclined  to  be  both  hasty  and 
vere  in  their  judgments. 

There  can  be  no  question  but  that  the  Atchi- 
son system  rather  got  beyond  the  control  of  its 
lanagers,  owing  to  its  too  rapid  and  to  some 
tent  ill-advised  expansion.  But  experienced 
■yieiers  have  now  supplied  an  element  that  was 
'ng  in  its  management,  and,  as  before  re- 
ked,  if  Nature  favors,  its  troubles  seem  to  be 
er.  Patience  during  the  period  of  recuperation 
/ill,  however,  be  required,  not  only  in  the  case  of 
e Atchison,  but  in  the  case  of  nearly  every  oth- 
>/artant  railroad  in  the  region  between  the 
yfilppi  River  and  the  Rocky  Mountains.  The 
/^  ■criticism  of  the  Atchison  report  that  is  worth 
iscussing  at  this  time  is  that  it  is  not  clearly  or 
-adilv  intelligible  to  the  average  stockholder, 
at  is  a criticism  that  does  not  apply  with  great- 
>rce  to  the  report  under  discussion  than  to 
ajority  of  similar  documents.  The  accounts 
ulroad  managers  render  of  their  steward- 
those  who  employ  them  may  be  models  of 
eping,  but  that  very  quality  frequently 
their  value  to  those  who  are  unacquaint- 
tlie  methods  and  technicalities  of  railroad 
nts.  It  is  well  to  have  all  of  the  details 
pauy’s  operations  before  the  public,  but 
.r  two  setting  forth  the  actual  results  in 
guage  and  with  the  fewest  figures  possi- 
ald  be  of  great  value  to  thousands  of  small 
ra  who  are  bewildered  at  the  mass  of  fig- 
■ d technicalities  that,  as  a rule,  comprise 
) ual  railroad  report.  What  is  wanted  is 
ith,  and  if  there  is  nothing  to  conceal  in 
nagement  of  a company,  let  it  he  present- 
he  simplest  and  most  straightforward  man- 
sible,  not  buried  under  a complication  'of 
s.  No  one  has  yet  questioned  the  accu- 
the  statement  that  figures  will  not  lie,  but 
ue  is  somewhat  impaired  by  a remark  face- 
r made  in  a recent  discussion  of  that  propo- 
that  while  it  might  be  true,  it  is  also  true 
rs  will  figure — a witticism  that  is  worthy  of 
consideration  in  view  of  the  misinfornm- 
t is  too  frequently  conveyed  by  the  adroit 
ceping  of  railroad  managers, 
most  gratifying  development,  and  one  that 
not  received  the  attention  it  deserves,  is  the 
owing  of  the  Chicago  and  Alton  Company  for 
e year  1888.  The  net  result  of  its  operations 
not  as  good  as  last  year,  but  that  was  to  be  ex- 
‘cted,  and  is  comparatively  unimportant.  To 
:3ist  the  force  of  circumstances  is  quite  as  often 
1 element  of  success  as  to  avail  one’s  self  of  it, 
id  it  is  in  the  first  respect  that  the  Alton  com- 
any  is  a conspicuous  exception  among  its  neigh- 
ors  and  competitors.  It  has  not  yielded  to  the 
uilding  mania,  and  its  policy  has  been  to  main- 
lin  rates.  At  times  it  has  been  forced  to  re- 
uce  its  rates,  but  it  has  not  taken  the  initiative 
l curtailing  its  income.  Its  report  shows  that 
•ood  behavior  is  profitable,  and  that  conservatism 
n mnn-gement  pays  better  than  ill-considered 
le,  for  no  other  railroad  company  in  the 
n make  as  satisfactory  a showing  as  the 
Another  feature  of  the  policy  of  this  com- 
immands  approval.  It  has  told  its  stock- 
. what  has  been  done  for  them  during  the 
<88,  at  the  same  time  that  it  presents  for 
pproval  proxies  to  continue  the  present 
ament.  This  action  is  in  marked  contrast 
lat  of  the  Illinois  Central,  the  Missouri 
, and  the  Texas  Pacific  companies,  all 
■h  are  soliciting  proxies  to  retain  the  pre- 
anagers  without  furnishing  the  stockhold- 
~.iy  account  of  their  stewardship.  This  is 
nore  to  deplored  as  none  of  these  concerns 
ars  before  the  public  just  now  in  an  enviable 

le  week  closes  with  the  managers  of  the 
s west  of  Chicago  still  trying  to  perfect  an 
nization  for  their  common  protection,  with 
Northern  and  Union  Pacific  alliance  finally 
ileted,  and  the  general  state  of  trade  and  of 
nonev  markets  fairly  satisfactory. 

C.  A. 

w York,  Saturday,  February 


“TIIE  BEST -LAID  PLANS  OF  MICE  AND  MEN 
Gang  aft  aglee.”  Not  so  Hostetter’s  Stomach  Bitters. 
It  goes  right  to  the  spot  it  is  designed  to  beneficially 
affect,  and  there  is  no  tardiness  in  its  action.  But 
while  it  relieves  constipation  in  common  with  dys- 
pepsia  and  liver  complaint— associateevils — the  griping 
and  abdominal  disturbance  produced  by  drastic  pur- 
gatives never  precede  its  operation.  Its  thoroughness 
is  nnmarred  by  violence,  the  chief  characteristic  of 
most  laxatives  and  one  that  Is  highly  prejudicial  to 
both  bowels  and  stomach.  It  is  only  by  invigorating 
the  intestinal  canal,  and  thus  fitting  It  to  perform  its 
office  as  a natural  sluice  for  the  effete  matter  of  the 
system,  that  its  regularity  can  be  perpetuated.  To 
weaken  by  drenching  is  to  insure  its  relapse  into  dis- 
order. This  the  Bitters  never  does.  Chills  and  fever, 
nervousness,  kidney  complaints  yield  to  the  Bitters, 
and  appetite  and  sleep  are  improved  by  it — [Art®.] 


“ Brown's  Bronchial  Troches”  were  introduced,  and 
from  that  time  their  success  as  a cure  for  Colds, 
Coughs,  Hoarseness,  Asthma,  and  Bronchitis  has  been 
unparalleled.  Sold  only  in  boxes.— [Adv.) 

•‘BROWN’S  HOUSEHOLD  PANACEA,” 

Tu*  Gukat  Pain  Rklikvkk, 

For  Internal  and  External  Pains,  Rheumatism,  Pain  in 
8toninch,Bowels,orSide, Colic,  Diarrhoea, Colds,8prains, 
Bums, Scalds, Cramps, and  Brui»es,28c.a  bottle. -[A do.) 

WmsN  baby  was  sick,  we  gave  her  Castoria, 

When  she  was  a Child,  she  cried  for  Castoria, 

When  she  became  Miss,  she  clung  to  Castoria. 

When  she  had  Children,  she  gave  them  Castoria.— 
[Adv.  1 

C.  C.  Shaynk,  manufacturer  of  Seal  - skin"  Gar- 
ments, newest  styles,  and  all  leading  fashionable  furs. 
103  Prince  Street,  New  York.  Fashion-book  mailed 
free.  Send  your  address.— [Ad®.] 

ADVICE  TO  MOTHERS. 

Mrs.  Wiwbi.ow’8  Soothing  Syrup  should  always  be 
used  for  children  teething.  It  soothes  the  child,  soft- 
ens the  gums,  allays  all  pain,  cures  wind  colic,  and  is 
the  best  remedy  for  diarrheea.  28c.  a bottle.— [A dr.] 

Burnett’s  Coooainr  allays  irritation,  removes  dan- 
druff, and  invigorates  the  action  of  the  capillaries  in 
the  highest  degree — [Adr.] 

USE  BROWN’S  CAMPHORATED  SAPONACEOUS 
DENTIFRICE  for  the  TEETH.  DELICIOUS.  2.1c. 
—[Ad®.] 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


GOLD  MEDAL,  PARK,  1878. 

BAKER’S 


Warranted  absolutely  pure 
Cocoa,  from  which  the  excess  of 
Oil  has  been  removed.  It  has  more 
than  three  times  the  strength 
of  Cocoa  mixed  with  Starch,  Arrow- 
root  or  Sugar,  and  is  therefore  far 
more  economical,  costing  less  than 
one  cent  a cup.  It  is  delicious, 
nourishing,  strengthening,  easily  di- 
gested and  admirably  adapted  for  in- 
valids as  well  as  for  persons  in  health. 

Sold  by  Grocers  everywhere. 


?.  BAKER 


The  Kodak. 

% ANYBODY  can  use 
the  Kodak.  The  opera- 
tion of  making  a picture 
consists  simply  of  press- 
ing a button.  One  Hun- 
dred instantaneous  pict- 
ures are  made  without 
reloading.  No  dark 
room  or  chemicals  are 
Price,  $25.00.  necessary.  A division 
of  labor  is  offered,  whereby  all  the  work  of 
finishing  the  pictures  is  done  at  the  factory, 
where  the  camera  can  be  sent  to  be  reloaded. 
The  operator  need  not  learn  anything  about 
photography.  He  can  “ press  the  button" — ice 
do  the  rest. 

Send  for  copy  of  Kodak  Primer,  with  sample 
photograph. 

The  Eastman  Dry  Plate  aM  Fill  Co., 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 
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EVENING  DRESS  FABRICS, 

New  Tissues  Received  This  Week. 

embroidered!  lace  work. 

Grenadines,  Gazes, 

and 

China  Crepes, 

NEW  AND  STYLISH  COLORS, 

Brocaded  and  Metal  Effects. 


^ 1 ^ 6L 

Spring  Novelties  in 

ENGLISH,  SCOTCH,  

FRENCH  DRESS  FABRICS.  JEWETT’S  BEFRIKEBflTOBS 

FANCY  FLANNELS 

FOR  SEASIDE  AND  LAWN-TENNIS  COSTUMES. 

THE  CAMARGO  CORSET. 


Faultless  in  shape.  Perfection  in  finish. 
Highest  in  Quality. 

1I26XII28  Gh&Atmt  Sit 

BROWN  BROTHERS  & CO., 

59  WALL  STREET,  N.  Y. 

Bills  of  Exchange, Commercial  andTravellere’Credits 
available  in  any  part  of  the  world. 

Collection  in  all  foreign  countries. 

gWOvEB  6,000,000  People  believe  that  it 

’ ’ pays  best  to  buy  Seeds 

of  the  largest  and  most  reliable  house,  and  they  use 

Ferry’s  Seeds 

D M.  FERRY  A CO.  are 
acknowledged  to  be  the 

trges  t Seedsmen 

III  uBtrated,  Deacrip- 

mm’|,  7V<V^>iO  A M live  and  triced 
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% SideiSoBacK  W 

Aching  Sides  and  Back,  Hip,  Kidney, 

and  Uterine  Pain,  ltbenmatic,  Sciatic,  Sharp,  and 
Weakening  Pains,  relieved  In  one  minute  by 

first  Cuticura  Anti-Pain  Plaster 

only  instantaneous  pain-killing  strengthening  plaster, 
28  cts. ; 6 for  $1.  At  druggists,  or  of  Potter  Daco 
AN1>  CllKMIOAL  Co.,  BOSTON. 

MOUNTAINS  OF  BAGGAGE. 
Million*  of  Dollar*’  Worth  Handled 
by  the  Pennaylvanla  Railroad. 

No  stronger  illustration  of  the  enormous 
growth  of  the  passenger  traffic  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad  system  can  be  found  than  that 
nfforded  by  the  great  increase  in  the  amount  of 
baggage  passing  through  the  hands  of  the  Gen- 
eral Baggage  Agent.  In  the  Centennial  year 
the  number  of  pieces  handled  amounted  to 
1,600,000,  which  was  the  highest- point  reached 
up  to  that  time,  and  w as  then  considered  a re- 
markable record  for  the  yeur.  These  figures, 
however,  dwindle  into  insignificance  when  com- 
pared with  those  of  the  year  just  closed.  In 
1888  the  number  of  separate  pieces  handled 
reached  3.200,000,  representing  an  aggregate 
monev  value  of  at  least  three  hundred  millions 
of  dollars.  These  figures  include  only  “out- 
bound’’ baggage,  or  that  which  lias  been  checked 
and  forwarded.  The  inbound  receipts  amount 
to  about  1,800,000  pieces,  aggregating  a grand 
total  of  5,000,000  pieces  handled.  Of  this  num- 
ber only  three  pieces  were  lost  en  route  from 
starting-point  to  destination. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  conditions  sur- 
rounding the  handling  of  baggage  do  not  always 
admit  of  deliberate  preparations,  but  that  haste, 
expedition,  and  promptness  in  forwarding  are 
the  chief  elements  in  what  may  now  be  termed 
the  science  of  the  baggage  business,  tills  show- 
ing of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  is  phenomenal. 
Although  the  system  employed  by  that  cor- 
poration is  well-nigh  perfect,  the  successful 
working  of  it  is  due  in  great  measure  to  the  un- 
ceasing care  and  the  tireless  watchfulness  of  its 
employes.  They  are  a well-trained  and  admir- 
ably-organized body  of  men,  who  look  with 
pride  upon  the  record  of  their  year’s  achieve- 


WUlb^^nldfedTREf: 

to  all  applicant «.  and 
lsstyear’s easterners 

In  existence.  I ^nd  for  it.  Address 

O.  M.  FERRY  & CO.,  Detroit.  Mich. 

A SUPERB  PHOTO-  n TAJ  Ml  DITMAN 
GRAVURE  PORTRAITS  MR.  DtPMl  N I Iflttll 

(riven  to  every  subecriber  to  the  PHONOGRAPHIC  MAGAZINE 
for  1K*9.  Specimen  Copy  of  Mngiuiue  wnt  FREE.  $1.50  a year. 
Addrets  JEROME  B.  HOWARD,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


LABRADOR. 

8end  for  Book  of  Information. 

THE  JOHN  C.  JEWETT  MFG.  CO.,  Buffalo,  N.Y. 


I Barry’s 

<Tricopherous 


wji#  the  ha,r 


Prevents  the  hair  from 
falling  off,  eradicates 
rCdandruff,  &e.  Keeps  it  in  the  most  beauti- 
ful condition,  and  is  warranted  to  cause  new  hair 
to  grow  on  bald  places. 

BARCLAY  A CO., 44  Stone  St.,  N.Y.  City. 


xY  n first-class  Metropolitan  Publication  of  large  cir- 
culation. Must  have  experience  and  a good  record. 
Address,  with  particulars,  L.  P.,  Box  1334,  N.  Y.  City. 


fjflf  W Ton  «n  live  at  be 
llUlWl  than  at  anything 


the  Athlete  ur  Invalid.  A complete gy  iiiimnium.  1 whe* 
Up  but  6 im-he«  square  floor-room;  »on>*ihirig  new,  scien- 
tific, durable,  cniiiprrhensive.  cheap.  Send  f*  r circ  ular. 
^^“ShooU  f.»r  1'iivilcal  and  Vocal  Culture,'*  16 
FicnI  14th  Street  rind  713  6th  Ave.  N.  Y.  city. 
l*r..f  l>  L.  Dowd  Wm.  Blaikie,  author  of 
“How  to  get  strong,”  say*  of  It  : 1 never  »w 
any  other  that  1 liked  half  a*  well.” 


Everything  ~ Garden 


For  1889  is  the  handsomest  and  most  complete  Garden  Guide  ever  pub- 
lished. It  is  really  a book  of  140  pages,  size  9x11  inches,  contains  three 
colored  plates,  and  illustrations  of  all  that  is  new,  useful  and  rare  in 

Vegetables,  Flowers,  Fruits  and  riante,  with  plain  direc- 
tions “How  to  grow  them,”  by  rfP 
This  manual  wo  mail  to  any  r\  fn 

address  on  receipt  of  25  cts.  (in  ^*£^*4*^ 

stamps).  To  all  so  remitting  25  cts.  for  tho  manual,  we  will  at  the  same  time 
send  free  by  mail,  in  addition,  their  choice  of  any  one  of  the  following 
Splendid  Novelties,  most  of  which  are  now  offered  for  tho  first  time, 
and  the  price  of  either  of  which  is  25  cts.:  One  packet  of  Autumn  ring  Cab- 
bage, or  one  pkt.  of  Yosemite  Mammoth  Wax  Bean  (see  illustration),  or  one 
pkt.  Delmmnco  Musk  Melon,  or  one  pkt.  Giant  Pansy,  or  one  pkt.  Scarlet 
Triumph  Aster,  or  one  pkt.  Sunflower  “ Silver  and  Gold,”  or  one  plant  of  the 
climber  Blue  Baum  Flower,  or  one  plant  of  the  While  Moonflower,  or  one 
Bermuda  Easter  LUy,  or  ono  plant  of  either  a Bed,  Yellow,  W hite,  or  Pink 


LI  state  in  what  paper  they  saw  this  advertisement. 


PETER  HENDERSON  AGO. 


35CortlandfSf.. 


gle 


Original  from 

PENN  STATE 


HARPER’S  WEEKLY 


MAttCtr  2,  1889* 


FORTY-FOURTH  AMUAL  REPORT 


Office : Nos.  346  & 348  Broadway,  New  York. 


JANUARY  lf  1889. 


Premil 


.$22,301,931.11 

. 1, 174, 340.36-$21,127, 890.75 

. 4,702,169.67 

488,477.59—  4,273,692.08— $25,401, 282.S3 


Less  deferred  premiums,  January  1,  1888 


Less  interest  accrued,  January  1,  1S88. 


DISBURSEMENT  ACCOUNT. 

Losses  by  death,  and  Endowments  matured  and  discounted  (including  reversionary 

add  ll  ions  to  same) $ 

Dividends  (including  mortuary  dividends),  annuities,  and  purchased  insurances.. 

Total  Paid  Policy-holders $10,973,070.06 

Taxes  and  re-insurances 

Commissions  (including  advanced  and  commuted  commissions),  brokerages,  agency 

expenses,  physicians’  fees,  etc 

Office  and  law  expenses,  salaries,  advertising,  printing,  etc 


3,568,440.80 

654,690. 1 2— $1 8,4S9,263. 81 


ASSETS. 

Cash  on  deposit,  on  hand,  and  In  transit $3,695,836  94 

United  States  Bonds  and  other  Isolds  and  stocks  (market  value,  $58,222,751.94) 54,566,901.58 

Heal  Estate 9, 30S, 152.08 

Bonds  and  Mortgages,  first  lien  on  real  estate  (buildings  thereon  insured  for$13,S00,000 

and  the  policies  assigned  to  the  Company  as  additional  collateral  security)..  .16.966,932.60 

Temporary  Loans  (market  value  of  securities  held  as  collateral,  $2,144,  rflj 1,676,260.00 

♦Loans  on  existing  policies  (the  Reserve  on  these  policies,  included  in  Liabilities, 

amounts  to  over  $2,000,000) 37S, 874.10 

♦Quarterly  and  semi-annual  premiums  on  existing  policies,  due  subsequent  to 

January  1,  1889 1,435,734.86 

♦Premiums  on  existing  policies  in  course  of  transmission  and  collection.  (The  Re- 
serve on  these  policies,  included  in  Liabilities,  is  estimated  at  $1,600,000) 1,045,0S9.46 

Agents’  balances 298,959.43 

Accrued  Interest  on  investments,  January  1,  18S9 461,605.24- 

Market  value  of  securities  over  cost  value  on  Company’s  books 


AN  INDUCEMENT. 

Chmrmak.  “ Now  then,  Mr.  Smithkins,  be  so  kind  as  to  state  what  inducement  was  offered 
yon  to  testify  before  this  committee.” 

SuiTHKixs.  “ Well,  gents,  they  tolc  me  you’d  as  likes  as  not  whitewash  everything  all  over 
afore  you  got  through,  an’  as  my  wife  says  our  hen-house  needs  it  pretty  bad,  I thought  that  by 
chippin’  in  a word  or  two  I might  get  it  done  for  nothin’.” 


@\\oV!  to  G)brp 
§K«n  $ e>calp 
Diseases 
->wiR  iKe<* 
®ljT,CURA 

^I#/KeMeD  I E S. 


TOTAL  ASSETS,  January  1,  1889, 


Appropriated  as  follows: 

Approved  losses  in  course  of  payment. 

Reported  lueses  awaiting  proof,  etc 

Matured  endowments,  due  and  unpaid  (claims  not  presented) 

Annuities  due  and  unpaid  (claims  not  presented) 

Reserved  for  re-insurance  on  existing  policies ; at  the  Actuaries’  table  4 per  cent. 

interest 

Reserved  for  contingent  liabilities  to  Tontine  Dividend  Fund,  January 
1,  1888,  over  and  above  a 4 j>er  cent  Reserve  on  existing  policies 

of  that  class. $5,315,720.83 

Addition  to  the  Fund  during  1888  2.043,665.84 

DEDUCT—  $7,359,386.67 

Returned  to  Tontine  policy-holders  during  the  year  on  matured  Tontines  935,609  54 

Balance  of  Tontine  Fund  January  1, 1SS9 

Reserved  for  premiums  paid  In  advance 


Robert;  G.  Eldert,  Valley 
Stream,  N.  Y.,  writes : 

“I  am  a boatman,  and  upward  of  sixty  years 
)f  age.  I have  suffered  severely  from  rheuma- 
ism  of  the  low«r  part  of  my  back.  My  back 
died  without  cessation,  and  at  times  I thought 
would  be  paralyzed.  I procured  two  All- 
ock’s  Porous  Plasters  and  put  them  across 
be  lower  part  of  my  spine.  In  twenty-four 
ours  all  pain  had  ceased.  At  the  end  of  a 
'eek  I put  on  two  fresh  Allcock’s  Porous 
’lastkrs,  wore  them  ten  days,  then  took  them 
ff,  and  washed  my  back  with  a little  alcohol, 
’hich  removed  every  trace  of  the  plasters.  It 
i now  three  months  since  the  plasters  cured 
le,  and  I feel  very  much  stronger  and  better 
ban  ever  before.” 

Beware  of  imitations,  and  do 
lot  be  deceived  by  misrepresen- 

ation.  Ask  for  AllcOCk’S, 

ind  let  no  explanation  or  so- 
icitation  induce  you  to  accept  a 
ubstitute. 


The  most  distressing  forms  of  skin 

and  scalp  diseases,  with  loss  of  hair,  from 
infancy  to  old  age,  are  speedily,  economically,  and 
permanently  cured  by  the  CuTinraA  Rrmkdiks,  when 
all  other  remedies  and  methods  tail. 

Cctiouka.  the  great  Skin  Cure,  and  Cutiouba  Soap, 
an  exquisite  Skin  Beantifier,  prepared  from  It,  ex- 
ternally, and  Cutiouba  Rksoi.vrnt,  the  new  Blood 
Purifier,  internally,  cure  every  form  of  skin  and  blood 
disease,  from  pimples  to  scrofula. 

Sold  everywhere.  Price,  Cutiouba,  50c.;  Soap,  25c.; 
Rksoi.vknt,  $1.  Prepared  by  the  Pottkb  Duoo  ani> 


Send  for  “ How 


Skin  Diseases. 


Surplus  by  the  Siew  York  State  Standard  (including  the  Tontine  Fund) 


Pimples,  blackheads,  chapped  and  oily 

skin  prevented  by  Cutiouba  Soap.  -fcU 


From  the  nndivided  snrplns,  ns  above,  the  Board  of  Trustees  have  declared  a Reversionary  dividend  to 
participating  policies  in  proportion  to  their  contribution  to  surplus,  available  on  settlement  of  next  annual 
premium. 

RETURNS  TO  NEW  POLICIES 

POLICY-HOLDERS.  INSURANCE  IN  FORCE.  ASSETS.  ISSUED. 

1886. .  . . $7,627,230.  Jan.  1,  1887. ..  .$804,378,540.  Jan.  1, 1887 ....  $75,421,463.  1886...  22,027. 

1887.. ..  9,535,210.  Jan.  1,  1888...  858,936,586.  Jan.  1,  1888. .. . 83, 070,845.  1887. ..  .28,522. 

1888. .  . . 10,973,070.  Jan.  1.  1880. . . . 410,886,505.  Jan.  1,  1880. . . . 98,480,180.  1888. . . .88,384. 

Number  of  policies  issued  during  the  year,  33,334.  Risks  assumed,  $1 25,01 9,731 . 

Total  number  of  policies  lit  force  January  1,  1889,  129,011.  Amount  at  risk,  $419,880,505. 


Relief  li 


minute,  for  all  pains  and  wetik- 
lounA  Anti-Pain  Pi.  a stick,  the 
g plaster.  25c. 


“PJOKER’S  BITTERS,”  THE  OLD- 

-U  cst  and  Best  Stomach  Bitters  known — 
unequalled  for  their  medicinal  properties,  and 
for  their  fineness  as  a cordial.  To  be  had  in  I 
Quarts  and  Pints.  L.  Fl'NKK,  Jr.,  Sole 
Manufacturer  and  Proprietor,  78  John  St., 
N.  Y.  P.O.  110x  1029. 


TRUSTEES ; 

ALEX.  STU DWELL, 
ELIAS  8.  HIGGINS, 
WALTER  11.  LEWIS, 
EDWARD  MARTIN, 
RICHARD  Mt’SER, 
C.  C.  BALDWIN, 


to  $8  a dny.  Samples  worth  $1.50,  FREE. 
Lines  not  under  the  horses’  feet.  Write  Bauw- 
btxb  s Safety  Ruin  Holder  Co.,  Holly,  Mich. 


WILLIAM  II.  APPLETON, 
WILLIAM  H.  BEERS, 
WILLIAM  A.  BOOTH, 
HENRY  BOWERS, 

JOHN  CLAFLIN, 

ROBERT  B.  COLLINS, 


JOnN  N.  STEARNS, 
WM.  L.  STRONG, 

W.  F.  BUCKLEY, 
HENRY  TUCK, 

A.  H.  WELCH, 

L.  L.  WHITE. 


WILLIAM  H.  BEERS,  President 
HENRY  TUCK,  Vice-President. 

ARCHIBALD  H.  WELCH,  2d  Vice-President. 
RUFUS  W.  WEEKS,  Actuary. 


PREPARED  FROM  THE 

spij/  Sanative  Salts  of  the  highly  renowned  Springs  of  the  German  Health 
Hesort,  SODEN  in  the  TAT7NUS,  under  the  supervision  and  control 
xadb-habk.  of  W.  Stoeltzing,  M.D.,  Member  of  the  Royal  Board  of  Health. 

with  great  benefit  .T2  Cbronic  Catarrhs  of  tie  Throat,  Larynx,  aefl  Limp. 

By  their  action  the  mucus  is  dissolved,  quiet  and  ease  obtained ; owing  to  their  rare  ad- 
vantages they  alleviate  an  often  very  trying  cough  and  then  bring  about  the  longed-for  recovery. 
Their  influence  has  been  exceedingly  beneficial  in  cases  of 

the  different  CATARRHS  OF  CONSUMPTIVES, 

the  Chronic  Oatarrhs  of  the  STOMACH  and  INTESTINES, 
Constipation,  Hemorrhoids,  Enlargement  of  the  Liver, 
and  other  Abdominal  Complaints 
requiring  a mild,  laxative,  and  stimulating  treatment. 

D I P II  T II  E PI  A can  be  Prevented  by the  use  of  soden  mineral  lozenges, 

as  it  has  been  demonstrated  that  the  spores  of  the  disease  settle 

only  in  throats  affected  by  WHOOPING  COUGH  i9  changed  to  its 

Catarrh  ; and  the  tormenting  — — mildest  form. 

Singers,  Speakers,  Preachers,  Lawyers,  Teachers,  and  nil  whose  vocations  require  con- 
tinued use  of  the  voice  will  experience  gratifying  relief  by  using  these  Pastilles. 

The  most  renowned  Medical  Authorities  recommend  and  prescribe  them. 

At  the  International  Exhibition  at  Brussel*  the  SODEN  MINERAL 
PASTILLES  were  awarded  THE  HIGHEST  DISTINCTION,  SIL  VEIt 
MEDAL,  by  u jury  of  medical  men. 

For  sale  by  all  Druggists  at  50  cents  a box. 

Sole  Agency  for  the  United  States, 

SoOcn  Mineral  Springs  Company,  Limited,  15  Cedar  Street,  New  York. 


The  Bali -Pointed  pens  never  scratch  nor 
spurt;  they  hold  more  ink  and  last  longer. 
Seven  Sorts,  for  ledger,  rapid,  or  pro- 
fessional writing. 

Price  $1.20  and  $1.50  per  gross. 

Buy  an  assorted  box  for  25  cents,  and  choose 
a pen  to  suit  your  hand. 

The  “Federation”  holders  not  ontv  prevent 
the  pen  from  blotting,  but  give  a firm  grip. 
Price  5, 15,  and  20  ceuts.  Of  aU  Stationers. 


ORmStotf  & GLASS 


EDINBURGH 


LESMENo'SZS&.Ju 

r Plates  (can  sell  and  deliver 
ce).  Four  styles  of  Door  Bells, 
lelled  Letters,  House  Numbers, 
rs,  etc.,  free. 

’late  Co.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


American  (Vcles 

ALLSTVl.ES  yT—pR.iLES 

f datcj-  ILLUSTRATED  J. 

Vl  OIT^LOGUE 

ON  APPLICATION/^/  l 


Etc-  Samples,  Circuit 

New  York  Door  ] 


,— Send  for  Cata- 
ited  Subscription 
scions.  Freight 
Providence,  It.  L 


IF  YOU  WANT  BUSINESS. 

i.o«tiK  of  the  best-selling  illustrr 
Books.  Good  Books.  Large  commit 
Paid.  J.  A.  & R.  A.  REID,  Pub'rs, 


Original  from 

PENN- STATE 


Digitized  by 


lu  n 


HARPER'S  WEEKLY. 


VOLUME  XXXIII.,  NO.  1880 


HENRY-WARD-BEECHERS 


mwmtm 


should  be  willing  Jo  recofnmend  soap 
1 am  fold, that  my  commendation  of 
[feiARUt  soap  has  opened  for  it  a 
lange  sale  in  thelU BTSTATiffi 

I AM  WILLING  TO  STAND  BY  EVERY1, 


' WORD  IN  FAVOR  OF  IT.  I EVER  UTTERED) 

!\man  must  be  fastidious  indeed  who  is  not  satis/ied  with  it." 


_ _ • ,s  lhe  best’  ,he  mo$t  c'eE*r,*«  »n“  the  most  economical  of  all  soapp  for  gonoral 

\J  L LI  [y  >,  7 TOILET  PURPOSES.  It  "is  not  only  the  most  attractive,  but  the  purest  and  cleanest. 
J II  has  bcen  established  in  London  100  year*  as  A COMPLEXION  SOAP, 

has  obtained  15  International  Awards,  and  is  now  sold  in  every  city,  in  the  world. 
But  be  sure  that  you  get  the  genuine,  as  there  are  worthless  imitations. 


REMINGTON  t££Y£. 

WON 

COLD  & SILVER  MEDALS 

FOR 

Championship  of  the  World, 

At  Toronto,  in  open  contest,  Aug.  13, 1888. 

151  WORDS  PER  MINUTE,  WITHOUT  AN  ERROR. 

The  above  la  an  authentic  record  made  by  Mr.  Frank  E.  McGurrin,  at  Detroit,  on  January  21, 1SS9,  on  a 
memorized  sentence,  time  BliATINti  A 1. 1,  IMIKVIOI  N KKCOKDS  of  correct  work  by  30  words 
per  minute,  and  placing  the  “ lteniington  ” still  further  beyond  reach  of  competition.  Photographic  copies 
of  certified  work  furnished  on  application. 

WYCKOFF,  SEAMANS  8<  BENEDICT,  327  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


SECURUS 

JUDICAT/ 


/ ORBIS 
TERRARUM 


EARL  &WILS0N  S 

i—  i rsi  ee  rsi 

COLLARS  8tCUFFS 

B E ct  THE  WORLD 


fA  Favorite  with  Physicians. 

The  reluctance  with  which  the  regular  school  of 
medical  practitioners  are  occasionally  induced  to  pre- 
scribe what  is  popularly  termed  a “ patent  medicine, 
is  not,  we  fear,  without  good  foundation.  In  this  par- 
ticular the  English  doctor  is,  perhaps,  more  conserva- 
tive than  his  brother,  in  the  States,  yet  with  wonderful 
unanimity  they  unite  in  praising  Beecham’s  Pills, 
and  use  them  constantly  in  their  practice.  Beecli- 
aill’s  Pills  are,  of  course,  an  article  of  rare  and  ex- 
ceptional merit.  They  have  the  largest  sale  of  any 
\ x proprietary  article  in  the  world.  For  disordered  liver , 

x.^  . weak  stomach , poor  digestion , they  are  incomparable. 

x.  They  act  like  magic,  bringing  back  almost  immediately 
the  keen  edge  of  appetite,  restoring  long-lost  complexion,  and  rousing 
the  whole  human  frame  to  renewed  health  and  energy. 

^ Beecham’s  Pills  are  now  being  introduced  into  the  United  States  through 

^ d 1 t*ie'r  agents>  Messrs.  B.  F.  Allen  & Co.,  365  & 367  Canal  Street,  NV  V ., 
v3  L/CL-Ld-L  who,  if  your  druggist  does  not  keep  them,  will  mail  you  a sample  box  on 
-L  receipt  of  25  cents.  ‘ 

PREPARED  ONLY  BY  THOS.  BEECHAM,  ST.  HELENS,  LANCASHIRE,  ENGLAND. 


THE  NEW  MODEL 

Crandall  Type-Writer. 


Unequalled  for  speed,  accuracy,  and  durability. 
Writing  in  plain  sight,  eveu  to  last  letter.  Change  of 
rpe  in  five  seconds.  Alignment  can  never  change, 
lie  fewest  parts  of  any  standard  type-writer.  Only 
i keys,  S4  characters.  Send  for  illustrated  catalogue 


BINGHAMTON,  N.  Y. 

New  Ifork  Office,  - 157  Broa 


W.  L.  DOUCLAS  $3  SHOE 

FOR  CENTLEMEN. 

Host  In  the  world.  Kxamliie  111* 

$5.00  (iKNUVE  HAlVD-SEWliD  SHOE. 

$1.00  HAND-SEWED  WKI.T  SHOE. 

#3.50  POLICE  AND  FAKJIFKS’  SHOE. 

#2.50  EXTRA  VALUE  C ALF  SHOE. 

$4.25  WOK  KINGMAN'S  SHOE. 

$2.00  and  $1.75  BOVS’  SCHOOL  SHOES. 

All  made  in  Congress,  Button,  and  Lace. 

. W.  L.  DOUCLAS  S3  SHOE 

FOR  LADIES. 

Material.  Best  Style.  Deist  Fitting. 

, dealer  says  he  has  the  W.  L.  DOLE  I.  AS  SHOES  without  name  and 
stamped  on  bottom,  put  him  down  as  a fraud.  If  not  sold  by  your  dealer,  write 

DOUGLAS,  BROCKTON,  JlASs. 


Rig!)  Ctourt  of  3itst(rt.-G« 

r.  Juitico  Chilly  grim te<l  a Per] 
ing  Mr.  fleoriM  Reynold*  Durro 
*nell  * Co.’s  Uttered  Tnute-J 


CHERttY  BLOSSOM. 


75  WORDS  A MINUTE  ATTAINED. 


WORLD  TYPEWRITERS 


TIIEMQNT  HOUSE, 


liebic  CUMPANY’S 
EXTRACT  of  MEAT 


BOSTON,  MASS. 

AMERICAN  PLAN. 

Rates,  $3.00,  $3.50,  & $4.00  per  Day. 

CHARLES  T.  WILSON,  Manager. 


Flavoring  Stock  for  Sout 
As  Beef  Tea,  “an  invaluaf 


then  write  to  C.C.SH  AYNE, 
manufacturer,  103  Prince  St., 
for  his  price  for  a genuine 
London  - dressed  ALASKA 
SEAL-SKIN  GARMENT, 
which  is  10  per  cent,  less 
than  the  same  quality  can  be 
purchased  elsewhere.  Small 
Furs  and  Plush  Garments 
marked  way  down.  Fashion 
Book  mailed  free. 


horoughly  Made,  Practical,  Rapid,  Business. 

Single  Case,  $10.00;  Double  Case,  writes  72  char- 
ters, $15.00.  Walnut  Case,  $2.00  extra. 
ATALOGUES  FREE.  AGENTS  WANTED, 
ypewriter  Dept,  Pops  Mfo.  Co.,  79  Franklin  St., 
Boston  ; 12  Warren  St,  New  York  ; 

291  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago. 


tonic. 


\\l  Send  $1.25,  $8.10,  or  $3.50  for  a 
I W box  of  ext  ru  fine  Candy,  prepaid 
| ■ by  express  east  of  Denver  mid 
0 | west  of  New  York.  Suitable 
C.  F.  Gunthkb,  212  State  St.,  Chicago. 


MADE  WITH  BOILING  WATER. 


Genuine  only  with  fac-simlle  of  Justus 
von  Liebig's  signature  in  blue  across  label. 

Sold  by  Storekeepers,  Grocers,  and  Druggist*. 
LIEBIG’S  EXTRACT  OF  MEAT  CO.,  L’t’d,  London. 


-COMFORTING. 


JOSEPH  Cl  LLOTTS 

STEEL  PENS 


yearn.  The  droppings  into 
the  throat  were  nauseating. 
My  nose  bled  almost  daily. 
Since  the  first  day’s  use  of 
Ely's  Cream  Balm  have  had 
\no  bleeding , the  soreness  is 
entirely  gone.  D.  G.  David - 


MADE  WITH  BOILING  MILK. 


GOLD  MEDAL  PARIS  EXPOSITION -1870. 
THE  MOST  PERFECT  OF  PENS 
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FIRE  INSURANCE  AND  LIFE-SAVING 


A SENTENCE  bristling  with  figures  tells  the  story  of  a fire, 
as  far  aa  it  interests  those  who  care  for  effects  indifferent 
to  causes.  Here  is  the  epitome  of  a single  conflagration  : 
“ Insurance,  $2,109,110  59.  Loss,  $1,080,956  90.  Loss  over  in- 
surance, $258,847  22.”  The  addition  of  the  last  rows  of  figures 
shows  the  total  loss,  $1,339,804  12.  The  expert  in  insurance  goes 
further,  ne  studies  differences  in  the  charncter  of  the  property 
destroyed.  The  buildings  were  insured  for  $780,427  09.  The 
amount  owners  of  structures  could  claim  was  $256,639  10.  Out 
of  their  own  pockets,  if  they  wished  to  rebuild,  they  would  have 
to  disburse  $50,727  41.  Merchants,  manufacturers,  tenants  suf- 
fered more  than  landlords,  for  their  losses  over  insurances  would 
foot  up  $208,119  81.  Four-fifths  of  the  ruin  fell  on  the  mer- 
chants, manufacturers,  and  tenants.  Whose  fault  was  it?  That 
is  a question  never  to 
be  solved.  When  pre- 
sidents of  insurance 
companies  scrutinized 
the  losses  on  merchan- 
dise of  this  fire  they 
looked  grave,  for  in  al- 
most all  cases  the  en- 
tire amounts  they  had 
underwritten  they  had 
to  pay. 

By  nature  and  train- 
ing heads  of  insurance 
offices  should  be  pessi- 
mists, always  prepared 
for  the  worst.  It  is 
their  business  to  pro- 
vide for  losses  caused  by 
Tires,  bo  the  fire  does  not 
bother  them  to  any  ex- 
tent. There  are  offices 
in  New  York  where,  if 
the  losses  within  the 
twenty -four  hours  of 
any  one  day  in  the  year 
do  not  exceed  $5000, 
the  presidents  go  home 
in  the  most  cheerful 
frame  of  mind,  congrat- 
ulating themselves  on 
an  unprecedented  ex- 
emption from  fires. 

One  hundred  and  sev- 
enty - seven  companies 
paid  for  the  losses  at 
the  fire  already  men- 
tioned. There  were 
fifty -five  in  New  York 
and  Brooklyn,  three  in 
other  parts  of  New 
York  State,  twenty-two 
in  Philadelphia,  seven- 
ty-nine in  other  Stales, 
one  in  Canada,  fifteen 
in  England,  two  in  Ger- 
many. After  New 
York  it  was  London  and 
Liverpool  that  made  up 
the  larger  contribu- 
tions. 

After  all,  the  one 
great  saving  clause  of 
insurance  is  its  univer- 
sality. For  want  of  a 
better  definition,  civil- 
ized man  may  be  said 
to  be  an  insuring  ani- 
mal. The  fire  which 
burnt  down  the  shop  in 
Helena,  Montana,  yes- 
terday will  be  rebuilt 
with  money  coming 
from  other  insurers  who 
have  been  more  fortu- 
nate in  New  York,  Lon- 
don, and  Bremen.  The 
special  function  of  an 
insurance  company  is 
to  care  for,  to  nurse  and 
husband  mutual  sav- 
ings, and,  above  all,  to 
distribute  the  risks. 

The  unsafest  thing  to 
do  is  to  put  all  your 
eggs  in  one  basket. 

Scatter  them,  never 
carelessly,  in  various  re- 
ceptacles, and  then  the 
chances  of  smashing  all 
your  eggs  are  lessened. 

Following  more  closely 
than  does  any  other 
economic  subject  the 
principles  of  supply  and 
demand,  about  the  most 
foolish  thing  is  that 
legislative  action  which 
tries  to  hamper  the  nat- 
ural laws  of  insurance. 

To  gauge  the  value 
of  such  a total  as 
$11,352,577,385  is  to 

tax  human  capacity.  It  represents  a sum  which  stood  for  the  risks 
written  by  insurance  companies  for  property  in  the  year  1887  in 
the  United  States.  In  1887  the  premiums  received  by  our  insur- 
ance companies  amonnted  to  $99,069,206.  There  was  paid  out 
for  fire  losses  $59,904,990.  Reducing  these  stupendous  sums, 
we  get  to  understandable  facts.  For  every  $100  paid  by  insurers 
they  had  returned  them  $60  47.  Presidents  of  insurance  com- 
panies sometimes  lose  heart  when  pondering  over  the  enormous 
amount  of  property  consumed,  and  ask,  u How  can  we  go  on  when 
the  losses  by  fire  represent  one-fifth  of  our  annual  growth  in  mate- 
rial wealth  ?”  The  statistics  on  which  their  views  are  based  are 
made  up  by  a class  of  experts  whose  proficiency  cannot  be  ques- 
tioned. They  will  show  you  that  fires  are  more  frequent,  and 
ses  apparently  augmenting.  But  what  is  burnt  up  in  one  place 


is  more  than  made  up  by  rapid  growth  in  other  localities.  At 
every  instant  of  time  there  are  recuperative  forces  at  work  which 
defy  measurement.  Despite,  then,  the  drawbacks,  the  United 
States,  with  the  rest  of  the  world,  is  growing  richer.  To  save 
what  it  has  from  destruction,  it  makes  more  insurances.  If  there 
were  synchronous  conflagrations  in  several  great  cities  it  would  be 
the  most  disastrous  of  calamities,  for  what  is  lost  by  fire  is  abso- 
lute economic  annihilation ; but  the  worst  that  could  happen 
would  be  the  exhausting  of  our  savings.  After  the  distribution 
of  our  hoardings,  those  who  hnd  any  money  left  would  put  some 
of  it  aside  for  insurance,  anticipating  other  disasters. 

The  particular  fire  which  showed  a loss  of  $1,339,804  12  might 
be  designated  as  a fairly  destructive  one,  but  during  any  day  in 
the  twelvemonth,  in  the  large  cities  of  the  United  States,  just  such 
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THE  ALARM. — Drawn  by  E.  W.  Kkmblk. 


fires  are  to  be  expected.  Neither  through  means  of  better  con- 
struction nor  increasing  vigilance  can  the  number  of  fires  be  less- 
ened. It  could  scarcely  be  otherwise.  We  prolong  the  hours  of 
the  day,  reproducing  sunlight  and  sun-heat.  The  combustion  of 
carbon  represented  by  the  ignition  of  a lump  of  coal  is  the  con- 
comitant of  civilization.  We  know  of  no  power  that  by  its  de- 
composition does  not  engender  heat  and  fire.  We  always  slip 
back  into  the  destroyer’s  clutches.  We  cannot  do  without  in- 
flammable substances.  We  cannot  help  spontaneous  combustion 
(which,  because  we  know  so  little  about  it,  is  more  frequently  put 
to  the  fore  than  it  really  deserves  to  be).  There  is  no  human 
skill  that  will  ward  off  a stroke  of  lightning  or  the  whirl  of  a 
cyclone.  In  large  cities,  for  necessities  of  trade,  we  mass  goods. 
Less  than  a half-century  ago  the  whole  value  of  merchandise  scat- 


tered in  an  entire  quarter  of  Philadelphia  was  not  worth  as  much 
money  as  the  stock  now  piled  up  in  a single  building  in  that  city. 
In  New  York,  bounded  within  certain  defined  streets,  there  is 
always  kept,  awaiting  purchasers,  a quantity  of  goods  worth  more 
money  than  all  the  houses,  with  their  furniture,  now  existing  in 
one  of  our  thriving  Territories.  In  other  words,  if  it  happened 
that  every  house,  with  every  bed  and  chair,  in  that  Territory  should 
be  reduced  to  ashes,  the  market  value  of  the  contents  of  that  block 
of  buildings  in  New  York  could  be  offered  in  exchange,  and  the 
Territorial  inhabitants  would  have  made  a capital  bargain. 

Theoretically,  aside  from  the  visitations  of  Providence,  there 
ought  to  be  no  fires.  To  attain  exemption  from  accidents  is,  as 
one  knows,  impossible.  Social  conditions,  our  interdependence  is 
such  that  we  suffer  from  the  misfortunes  as  much  as  from  the 
neglect  of  others.  A 
careful  man  builds  a 
house,  selects  a tenant. 
The  house  bums,  be- 
cause a neighbor's  rats 
have  nibbled  matches. 
The  most  prudent 
house-owner  will  forget 
that  his  structure  is 
subject  to  wear  and 
tear.  The  flue  perfect- 
ly safe  in  1879  is  dan- 
gerous in  1889.  The 
element  of  crime  adds 
to  the  number  of  fires. 
Whether  it  has  been 
exaggerated  or  not  can- 
not be  stated.  For 
certain  kinds  of  risks 
it  is  pictorially  repre- 
sented. Incendiarism  is 
proportionately  shown 
as  a square  of  1|  of  an 
inch.  Defective  flues 
as  a square  of  1^  of 
an  inch.  Taking  the 
total  of  carelessness, 
that  covers  a great 
area,  for  human  idiocy 
has  most  to  do  with 
fires.  There  is  culpa- 
bility in  the  employ- 
ment of  cheap,  and 
consequently  poor,  la- 
bor about  a building. 
The  risk  begins  when 
the  structure  rises  from 
the  ground,  and  it  nev- 
er ends.  The  fluo- 
builders  have  scamped 
their  work,  as  do  office- 
boys,  servants,  and 
janitors.  Because  a 
man  is  indolent,  and 
has  not  his  employer’s 
interests  at  heart,  mil- 
lions of  dollars  go  up 
into  smoke  every  day. 
Few  who  read  this  arti- 
cle have  not,  through 
their  own  heedlessness, 
set  fire  to  things  around 
them.  But  for  acci- 
dental discovery,  the 
fire  might  have  result- 
ed in  personal  or  ma- 
terial loss. 

Taking  the  number 
of  fires  within  the  largo 
cities  of  this  country, 
they  are  of  too  great 
frequency.  Differences 
of  conditions  conse- 
quent on  climatic 
changes  might  be  held 
responsible  for  the 
many  fires.  It  does  not 
follow,  however,  that 
the  amount  of  property 
consumed  shows  in- 
creasing losses.  For 
the  sake  of  a compari- 
son, let  us  take  fires 
and  diseases.  Certain 
maladies  are  conta- 
gious. The  character 
of  the  plagne  remains 
the  same,  but  we  do 
our  best  to  prevent 
contagion.  Fire,  like 
cholera,  can  be  and  is 
isolated.  One,  two, 
five,  ten  houses  may 
bum;  but  that  is  not 
as  of  old,  when  there 
were  conflagrations  of 
twenty  - five,  fifty,  and 
one  hundred  houses. 
The  loss  of  a house  is 
like  the  death  of  an  in- 
dividual. No  human 
skill  may  be  able  to 
save  that  one  man,  or  that  one  house ; but  the  man’s  neighbor, 
or  the  house  next  door,  through  our  efforts,  ought  not  to  perish 
nor  be  permitted  to  bum. 

The  heads  of  fire  departments  look  at  these  important  subjects 
in  a common-sense  way.  Under  normal  conditions  they  are  not 
held  responsible  for  the  first  house  on  fire,  but  their  accountability, 
in  a measure,  begins  with  the  contiguous  houses.  In  New  York 
city  the  Fire  Department  tabulates  such  matters,  and  the  New 
York  Fire  Department  is  selected  as  representing  the  type  of  a 
carefully  organized  fire  department.  There  are  many  such  in  the 
various  cities.  In  New  York,  during  the  last  year  (1888),  there 
were  8202  fires.  Of  these  2877  were  confined  to  the  point  of 
starting.  In  201  cases  the  fire  was  confined  to  the  building.  In 
only  forty-eight  cases  did  the  fire  extend  to  other  buildings.  There 
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were  1107  houses  nominally  damaged;  slightly  damaged,  1025 ; 
considerably  damaged,  106;  destroyed,  18.  In  New  York  the 
tremendous  increase  of  tires  in  ratio  to  population  becomes  ap- 
parent. In  1866,  with  64,000  houses,  there  were  796  tires.  In 
1888  the  increase  was  302  per  cent.  Twenty-two  years  ago  the 
population  was  796,533,  to-day  it  is  1,676,000 ; while  we  had 
one  fire  to  every  967,  we  have  now  a fire  to  every  623  souls. 
The  risk  that  one  house  is  to  burn  in  every  thirty-five  is  the 
chance  of  the  New-Yorker  in  1888. 

In  Brooklyn,  in  1888,  the  population  being  805,855,  houses 
95,617,  the  total  of  fire  alarms  was  858.  The  serious  fires 
were  eighty-five.  Philadelphia  has  a million  of  people,  with 
186,000  houses.  There  were  1050  fires.  Boston,  with  67,077 
houses,  had  975  fires.  Chicago, with  105,590  houses,  1863  fires. 

The  areas  served  by  fire  departments  in  various  cities  present 
no  philosophical  conclusions,  nor  does  the  number  of  houses.  Size, 
height,  position,  character  of  occupants,  are  the  factors  which  af- 
feet  fire  statistics.  Beyond  a certain  point,  it  is  loss  of  time  to 
try  and  formulate  any  rules  which  might  be  useful  for  the  study 
of  fire  risks,  as  far  as  losses  are  concerned.  As  to  the  character 
of  a risk,  that  is  only  a common-sense  matter.  A series  of  good 
months  may  be  followed  by  a single  bad  month,  and  so  the  aver- 
age of  loss  be  about  the  same.  How  far  meteorological  condi- 
tions are  favorable  or  unfavorable  is  not  easily  determined.  Let 
us  take  the  conditions  of  New  York  for  January,  1889,  with  the 
highest  mean  temperature  for  some  years : 


The  supposition  would  be  that  because  furnaces  or  other 
wnrming  appliances  were  not  urged  to  their  utmost  capacity  there 
were  less  fires.  We  see  that  for  184  fires  in  January,  1889,  in 
New  York  there  were  ten  more  in  1888,  and  in  that  month  there 
were  eleven  degrees  greater  of  cold.  We  must  bear  in  mind,  too, 
that  there  are  more  houses  in  New  York  city  this  January  than 
there  were  in  1888.  There  certainly  was  some  small  decrease  of 
fires.  It  might  be  argued,  then,  that  in  those  latitudes  where 
there  was  this  spell  of  milder  weather  there  was  money  saved. 
Lessened  number  of  fires  may  then  show  some  proportion  to  losses, 
temperatures  being  considered  as  a factor ; but  then,  per  contra,  in 
certain  lines  of  business  it  might  develop  activity  and  risks 
which  were  continuous.  A house  without  an  occupant  in  it  may 
be  a dangerous  risk ; a house  with  many  people  in  it  an  equally 
hazardous  one. 

For  the  preparation  of  an  article  of  this  character  an  endeavor 
has  been  made  to  take  nothing  for  granted.  To  understand,  then, 
something  about  property  consumed,  a number  of  buildings  were 
visited  just  after  the  extinguishing  of  fires.  It  may  be  stated 
that  in  a large  city  any  individual  who  is  a fire-marshal  has  not 
the  opportunity  to  let  the  grass  grow  under  his  feet.  Here  are 
two  conditions  which  show  how  eccentric  are  losses.  One  was  a 


panies  of  the  fact;  and  4th,  the  engines  go  to  the  conflagration. 
In  many  cases  there  are  but  two  acts.  Transmission  to  an  engine 
company,  or  hook  and  ladder  company,  and  away  they  go.  With 
its  own  ample  plexus  of  telegraphic  communication,  almost  auto- 
matic in  its  functions,  and  that  perfection  of  drill,  all  this  has 
taken  less  time  to  actually  carry  out  than  has  been  occupied  in 
writing  the  last  100  words.  “More  haste,  worse  speed”  has  no 
relative  signification  to  a fire  department.  It  rather  bears  in 
mind  Shakespeare — 

“ A little  fire  Is  quickly  trodden  out. 

Which  being  suffered  rivers  cannot  quench.” 

For  a fire  department,  from  chief  to  horse,  the  personal  equation 
is  reduced  to  a minimum. 

Electricity  takes  the  place  of  legs,  steam  that  of  arms.  The 
time  interval  between  the  discovery  of  a fire  and  arrivul  of  the 
firemen  has  a money  valuation.  It  might  be  worth  a thousand 
dollars  a second.  The  fraction  of  a minute  saved  will  rescue 
a life.  Behind  electricity  and  steam  there  is  the  man.  Certain 
points  in  the  general  fire  service  of  a great  city  have  appar- 
ently escaped  special  appreciation,  and  such  are  well  worthy  of 
description.  When  a fire-alarm  is  sounded,  who  knows  what  is 





its  scope  or  character?  Is  it  to  be  a sham  battle,  a skirmish,  or 
a heavy  action  ? an  empty  cow-shed,  a crowded  hotel,  or  a tene- 
ment-house ? Say  it  is  the  latter,  and  the  alarm  is  given  at 
11  a.m.  Then  risks  to  lives  in  that  tenement  might  be  in  dimin- 
ishing numbers,  restricted  to  the  sick,  the  women  and  children, 
the  workers  being  out.  If  after  10  p.m.  the  risk  of  loss  of  life 
would  be  manifestly  increased. 

The  directing  of  a stream  of  water,  under  the  most  dangerous 
of  circumstances,  with  the  chances  of  a wall  toppling  down,  calls 
on  the  nerve  of  a man, but  this  at  times  will  not  suffice.  Within 
a fiery  furnace  it  is  known  that  away  above  in  a house  there  is  a 
man,  a woman,  a child.  Who  dare  effect  a rescue  ? There  is 
nothing  like  the  call  for  a forlorn  hope.  Rarely  have  orders  to  be 
given.  Men  have  rather  to  be  held  in  the  leash.  Any  number 
of  a fire  department  will  spring  forward,  if  there  is  but  one  chance 
in  the  thousand  for  the  rescue.  And  remember  that  these  men 
appreciate  better  than  any  one  else  what  are  the  chances.  Main 
pluck  does  much,  but  personal  courage  has  the  immense  advan- 
tage of  knowing  just  how  to  attempt  what  to  others  would  seem 
foolhardiness.  Could  a clumsy  man,  providing  he  were  as  brave 
as  Phil  Shkrioan,  keep  his  footing  on  the  slippery  edge  of  an  ice- 
coated  cornice  seventy-five  feet  above  the  ground?  We  leave 
here  the  prosaic  facts,  percentages  of  losses,  minutes  of  under- 
writers, ratios  of  contents  to  structures,  and  mount  the  higher 
t>lane  of  human  sympathies. 

A member  of  a life-saving  corps  of  any  fire  department  must 
be  a gymnast.  His  physical  accomplishments  are  not  acquired 
for  show.  There  is  nothing  “ fancy”  about  him.  Providing  he  is 
naturally  sound,  has  intelligence,  and  is  eager  for  work,  he  can  be 
trained  to  the  business.  In  England,  more  particularly  in  Lon- 
don, those  who  carry  out  the  dangerous  part  of  a fireman’s  busi- 
ness are  selected  from  among  sailors  and  riggers,  these  call- 
ings, it  is  supposed,  making  them  more  familiar  with  climbing. 
From  a study  of  the  subject,  we  should  say  that  the  French  Pom- 
pier and  the  members  of  an  American  life-saving  corps  are  alone 
trained  for  their  particular  service.  With  us  a man  begins  at 
the  beginning.  Weight  and  size  are  not  so  important,  because  a 
light  man  may  be  more  useful  under  certain  conditions  than  a 
heavy  one.  You  want  some  men  as  agile  as  cats,  others  with  the 
thews  and  muscles  of  a horse.  Above  all  a man  must  not  be 
clumsy,  for  some  of  the  implements  in  use  want  for  their  suc- 
cessful management  not  alone  a powerful  man  but  one  who  is 
something  of  a gymnast.  Take  a twenty-foot  long  scaling-ladder, 
weighing  fifty  pounds,  then  stand  on  a window-sill  six  inches  or 
less  wide,  fifty  feet  from  the  sidewalk,  and  balance  and  raise  that 
ladder  so  as  to  get  it  hooked  to  the  window-ledge,  cornice,  or 
eave  of  the  house,  with  fire  and  smoke  around  you,  keep  your  head 
cool  and  your  feet  solid,  then  some  idea  of  the  duties  a man  is 
called  upon  to  perform  can  be  appreciated. 

A new  man,  having  passed  through  physical  tests  which  are 
very  exacting,  is  first  taught  the  use  of  his  tools.  There  is  at  the 
head-quarters  of  the  New  York  Fire  Department  what  might  be 
called  a fire  kindergarten.  To  put  a man  to  the  actual  work 
without  any  experience  would  be  folly.  If  he  did  not  know  ex- 
actly how  to  manage,  he  would  lose  his  life.  Ingenuity  has  been 


serious  fire,  with  a big  blaze.  The  result  was  a total  loss.  The 
fire  had  stopped  the  business  in  many  streets.  It  was  a furniture 
and  wood- working  factory.  Building  and  all  the  tools  were  burned 
up.  Everything  would  have  to  be  paid  for.  The  loss  would  be 
something  like  $11,000.  The  other  fire  occurred  about  the  same 
time.  It  was  a fire  of  not  more  than  fifteen  minutes’  duration.  The 
premises  were  occupied  by  a milliner  and  mantua-maker.  Damage 
to  building  insignificant ; could  be  put  in  order  for  $800.  On  the 
wet  carpet  in  two  small  rooms  there  were  heaped  rows  of  pitiful- 
looking  mounds;  they  were  the  singed  and  burnt  remnants  of 
the  many  beautiful  materials  used  for  ladies’  dresses ; there  were 
shreds  of  bodices,  scraps  of  skirts,  rags  and  tags.  They  repre- 
sented an  actual  loss  of  fully  $12,000.  It  is,  then,  the  quality  of  the 
matter  burned  that  makes  insurance  losses  eccentric.  A shelving 
with  its  boxes  of  lace  in  a dry-goods  store  is  worth  more  than  the 
entire  stock  of  a well-furnished  retail  grocery  store.  Insurance 
companies  would  underwrite  at  nominal  rates  all  the  pig-iron  in 
the  world,  but  they  are  called  on  to  protect  those  whose  capital 
is  invested  in  ostrich  feathers.  Underwriters  must  take  the  fat 
and  the  lean,  and  make  their  averages  as  best  they  can. 

We  are  to  believe,  then,  that  although  the  number  of  fires  does 
not  diminish,  the  aggregate  of  loss  does  not  increase  with  the  pro- 
portionate augmentation  of  values.  To  make  this  statement  clearer 
we  must  use  a former  simile,  slightly  changing  its  form.  Say 
that  within  a former  ten  years,  in  a certain  civilized  section,  also 
defined,  100,000  children  were  born ; of  these  fifteen  per  cent,  died 
during  the  first  seven  years  of  scarlet-fever,  or  other  diseases  pe- 
culiar to  childhood.  Ten  years  after,  following  the  laws  of  popu- 
lation, more  than  100,000  children  are  born  under  the  same  con- 
ditions.  But  fifteen  per  cent  of  these  children  ought  not  to  die, 
because  greater  precautions  have  been  taken.  There  has  been  just 
as  many  if  not  more  children  ailing,  for  the  number  of 
them  ought  to  have  increased  ; but  the  character  of  the 
disease  has  been  sooner  determined,  and  there  has  been 
more  skill  in  arresting  it  There  must  be,  then,  an  ele-  r 

ment  better  organized  than  in  former  time  which  checks  — 

destruction  by  fire.  That  such  does  exist  is  shown  by 
the  figures  presented.  Every  day  fires  are  becoming 
more  and  more  restricted  to  the  place  of  their  origin.  t: — . 

The  general  characteristics  of  a thoroughly  organized 
fire  department  have  been 
frequently  given.  We 
have  been  told  of  the  offi- 
cers who  examine  the 

construction  of  a build-  
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taxed  to  its  utmost  in  fashioning  these  fire  tools,  in  making  them 
strong  and  compact,  and  in  the  stowing  of  them  away  within 
small  compass  in  the  fire-truck.  When  fire  has  full  sway,  no 
time  is  to  be  lost  in  finding  exactly  what  is  wanted.  A life  may 
depend  on  the  bursting  open  of  a door.  An  iron-plated  one  might 
not  resist  a deliberate  attack  with  axes,  but  to  do  it  would  re- 
quire five  minutes,  and  a minute  under  certain  circumstances  is 
eternity.  A ram  serves  the  purpose.  It  is  the  miniature  of  the 
one  the  Roman  legion  once  used.  Work  it  properly,  and  at  a 
single  stroke  an  entrance  is  made.  It  will  batter  its  way  through 
a brick  partition.  There  is  another  tool,  a series  of  levers,  which 
by  one  man’s  power  will  move  out  of  the  way  a whole  shop  front, 
and  break  no  glass.  Staples  holding  heavy  padlocks  might  take 
some  minutes  to  wrench  off.  Here  is  a queer  kind  of  dentist’s 
tool.  One  turn  of  the  arm  and  clinched  nails  are  tom  from  their 
fastenings.  Infinite  is  the  variety  of  tools  the  men  are  taught  the 
uses  of.  The  museum  has  for  a supplement  a gymnasium  with 
all  the  appliances  which  give  elasticity  to  the  muscles.  “Can 
you ‘shin’ up  a ladder  eighty-five  feet  high  and  make  time?” 
You  might.  “ But  could  you  carry  up  with  you  hose  weighing  a 
hundred  pounds,  and  be  quick  about  it?”  It  would  not  be  so 
hard  to  come  down,  the  chances  of  being  killed  urging  you  on ; 
but  you  might  be  expected  to  hold  in  your  arms  a woman  who  ia 
a dead  weight,  and  with  your  burden  accomplish  your  retreat. 
While  you  were  at  the  ladder  business  an  instructor  would  say  to 
you,  “ See  here,  we  don’t  want  you  to  break  your  own  neck  1 But 
take  the  case  that  you  had  a woman  on  the  ladder,  and  over  both 
of  you  went  Now  you  ought  to  know  how  to  drop  in  sueh  a way 
as  to  let  your  own  body  break  the  woman’s  fall.”  Can  you  jump  ? 
You  might  be  put  through  a course  of  jumps  the  champion  might 
funk  over.  It  is  not  on  the  greensward,  but  a jump  between  a 
house  red  with  flame  and  an  adjacent  structure,  with  a ten  or  fif- 
teen foot  lane  intervening.  There  is  nobody  to  save  you — you 
may  alight  on  the  slope  of  a roof  so  steep  that  a cat  could  not  keep 
her  footing.  Ugly  leaps  of  this  kind  have  often  to  be  taken,  and 
nothing  very  particular  said  about  them.  An  instructor  does  not 
remark  to  his  pupils  “ What  an  elegant  thing  it  is  to  be  graceful — 
to  rival  a bird  or  a kangaroo!”  He  rather  turns  his  phrase  in 
this  style : “ See  here,  young  man,  you  might  be  cornered  some  day, 
so  jump  the  best  you 
know  how.  Remember, 
the  time  may  come  when 
, a child  is  in  your  arms, 
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wonderfully  proficient.  Popular  opinion  will  have  it  that  jump, 
ing  into  a net  was  taken  from  circus  performances.  Such  is 
not  the  case.  The  Fire  Department  owes  nothing  to  the  acro- 
bat. Mademoiselle  Caoutcbou  did  the  business  in  a very  neat 
and  elegant  manner,  with  all  the  pomp  and  ceremony  fitting 
the  occasion.  Her  net  was  nicely  stretched ; the  meshes  of 
it  were  close  together,  the  twine  fine,  the  area  wide,  and  the 
net  made  perfectly  elastic.  She  arranged  herself  and  her  dra- 
pery before  the  plunge.  She  used  the  utmost  deliberation  ; her 
practised  eye  plumbed  the  exact  spot  where  she  intended  fall- 
ing. Take  the  illustration  of  the  fireman  about  to  make  an 
actual  jump  of  fifty-five  feet.  He  does  not  jump  because  he  likes 
to  jump,  but  because  he  lias  to.  He  stands  on  a narrow  window- 
ledge,  with  the  upper  sash  just  above  him.  It  is  necessarily  a 
constrained  position.  He  has  had  no  time  to  smash  the  sash. 
Now  try  to  make  a clean,  neat  jump  out  of  a window  under  these 
exact  conditions.  A man  thus  hampered  might  catch,  trip,  and 
come  down  head- foremost.  Certain  instructors,  who  think  of 
nothing  else  than  their  life-saving  duties,  having  the  whole  business 
at  their  finger-ends,  will  tell  you  that  Mademoiselle  Caoutchou  made 
her  jumps  in  a very  elegant  manner,  but  they  will  inform  you  that 
mademoiselle  tried  a jump — not  a very  high  one — into  one  of  their 
regulation  nets,  and  that  her  fair  person  was  considerably  scored, 
and  that  she  evinced  no  eagerness  to  keep  on  jumping,  at  least  in 
practical  fireman’s  style.  The  holders  of  the  net  have  by  no  means 


A WORKING  TEAM. 


an  easy  task.  The  distance  of  the  net  from  the  ground,  as  it  is 
clutched  by  the  men,  is  about  three  feet  eight  inches.  The  net 
must  be  kept  rigid.  It  is  dangerous  to  have  it  elastic,  for  then  a 
man  falling  in  it  may  carry  it  down  to  the  ground  and  be  injured. 
In  actual  work  the  men  are  taught  to  exert  their  united  strength 
only  at  the  exact  instant  when  the  body  strikes  the  net.  The  net 
must  not  sag.  To  get  precision  for  this  kind  of  work  is  every- 
thing, and  dummies  of  different  weights  are  used.  These  are 
thrown  out  of  windows,  or  rolled  down  from  the  house-top,  and 
the  men  are  not  told  when  it  is  coming.  Like  good-ball  players, 
the  net-men  are  expected  to  catch  things  on  the  fly.  If  the  dum- 
my falls  in  the  net  and  touches  the  ground  they  have  to  do  it  all 
over  again.  Accidents  to  the  men  holding  the  net  are  not  to  be 
overlooked;  a man  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  falling  seventy- 
five  feet  on  top  of  another  man  holding  the  net  would  be  likely 
to  kill  both  of  them.  At  a recent  fire  a woman  was  extricated  in 
a most  gallant  way  by  a fireman  from  the  upper  part  of  a build- 
ing. Every  escape  was  cut  off,  and  it  was  a jump  into  the  net  or 
death.  The  man  might  have  jumped  at  once,  but  the  woman  was 
to  be  saved  first.  He  might  have  argued  with  her.  Suffice  to 
say  she  was  made  to  jump  first,  and  maybe  compulsion  was  never 
more  judiciously  exerted.  She  fell  comfortably  into  the  net  with- 
out even  a ooctosien.  Then  the  fireman  bad  to  jmnp,  but  the  in- 
terval was  too  short  for  the  i*en  below  to  get  all  exactly  right. 
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They  did  catch  him,  however,  very  neatly,  nor  did  he  touch  the 
ground,  through  the  net,  but  he  bounced  out  of  it,  and  then  fall- 
ing broke  his  arm  ; but  better  his  arm  than  his  neck.  It  might 
be  thought  that  canvas  would  be  better  to  jump  into  than  rope 
netting,  but  experience  shows  that  it  is  not.  The  suddenness  of 
the  shock  rends  it;  it  does  not  keep  the  normal  condition  of 
strength.  As  at  a fire  everything  becomes  wet,  canvas  stretches, 
and  is  likely  to  mildew  when  stored. 


FIREMAN  MOVING  FROM  A WINDOW  ON 
THE  RIGHT  TO  ONE  ON  THE  LEFT. 


A fly  can  climb  anywhere,  and  so  roust  an  expert  member  of 
the  life-saving  service.  Providing  there  are  windows,  cornices, 
ledges  on  the  side  of  a house,  up  the  man  will  go.  A dead  wall 
will  not  balk  him.  We  all  know  how  the  sailors  got  on  top  of 
Cleopatra’s  Needle  by  means  of  the  kite  and  the  packthread.  In 
particular  cases  a fire-arm  is  used  which  is  the  invention  of  Mr. 
Hugh  Bonner,  the  most  efficient  assistant-chief  of  the  New  York 
Fire  Department.  The  projectile  is  a closely  fitting  metallic  cap, 
which  stoppers  the  muzzle  of  the  piece.  It  is  like  the  cork  of  a 
bottle,  only  fitting  outside  of  the  neck  of  the  bottle,  not  inside. 
To  this  a cord  is  attached,  which  is  quite  clear  of  the  piece.  A 
very  small  cartridge  acts  as  the  propelling  force,  and  directly  the 
projectile  shoots  in  the  air  with  the  cord,  the  line  falls  on  the  top 
of  the  house.  If  there  is  a fireman  up  there,  he  lays  hold  of  the 
cord  and  hauls  away,  for  it  is  joined  to  a rope.  He  and  others 
may  have  been  cut  off  from  all  help  on  that  roof,  and  this  line 
will  save  his  and  their  lives.  He  secures  the  line  to  a chimney 
or  anything,  and  lowers  himself  down. 

Our  illustration  shows  two  men  coming  down  a rope.  They  are 
traiued  men.  One  man  clasps  the  other  around  the  waist.  It 
takes  a good  deal  of  reliance  to  do  a thing  of  this  kind  ninety-five 
feet  from  the  ground.  The  way  the  man  comes  down  the  rope 
Is  thus  managed : Around  the  waist  of  every  one  is  a belt,  and 
without  it  a member  of  the  life-saving  corps  is  not  equipped.  In 
this  belt,  made  of  the  best  and  strongest  materials,  sewed  and  riv- 
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h age,  for  the  man  who  works  it  does  not  know  exactly  on 
at  it  holds.  Much  skill  is  necessary  in  raising  these  ladders, 
the  ground  there  is  room  for  the  fireman’s  feet,  but  above  no 
h opportunity.  An  ordinary  window  is  about  three  feet  wide, 
1 the  ledge  of  it  from  five  to  seven  inches  broad.  The  iron  of 
ladder  is  hung  on  the  lower  story  window,  and  the  man  runs 
jumps  inside  the  room,  and  no  sooner  is  he  in  than  up  comes 
mate,  who  has  another  ladder.  No.  1,  who  is  inside,  clutches 
the  hook  which  is  on  the  belt  of  No.  2,  and  so  steadies  “ 2,” 
o,  standing  on  the  ledge,  has  his  arms  free.  He  hoists  his 
ond  ladder.  No.  2 gets  in  his  window  when  No.  3 comes  up, 
1 so  on,  with  other  ladders  and  other  men.  At  last  the  eaves 
the  house  are  reached. 

It  happens  sometimes  that  one  man  with  a single  ladder  has  to 
it  all.  Then  he  straddles  the  sill,  and  works  himself  up  as 
it  he  may  one-handed.  To  work  a ladder  requires  nice  hand- 
y.  It  must  be  done  in  just  one  way.  If  it  begins  to  sway,  no 
ids  or  wrists  will  hold  it,  and  over  it  goes.  To  prevent  its 
ching  on  obstacles,  when  elevated,  it  has  a guard  which  allows 

0 pass  over  such  places.  These  ladders  have  other  uses.  They 
ve  at  times  as  bridges,  and  span  roaring  gulfs  of  fire.  Men 

1 hang  on  them,  and  with  their  hands  swing  along  them.  It 
ipens  sometimes,  through  the  capriciousness  of  a fire,  that  three 
ries  have  been  scaled,  by  means  of  the  ladders  in  the  windows, 
en  suddenly,  right  in  a line  above,  the  flames  burst  out  at  the 
irth  story.  It  is  impossible  to  hook  on  the  scaling-ladder  there. 


A circuitous  but  always  upward  route  must  be  selected.  The 
window  directly  above  cannot  be  utilized,  but  another  window  to 
the  right  or  left  on  the  fourth  story  must  serve.  The  illustration 
shows  how  this  is  done.  • The  man  fastens  his  ladder,  as  in  the 
picture,  to  the  window  to  the  right  above  him,  and  getting  hold, 
deliberately  swings  off,  pendulum  like.  When  the  oscillations  have 
ended,  he  will  go  up.  If  the  time  will  allow,  he  unites  the  two 
ladders  by  means  of  his  belt  hook,  and  so  horizontal  access,  and 
not  perpendicular  access,  becomes  possible.  All  the  time,  when 
in  actual  service,  every  care  is  taken  by  the  captain  or  fireman 
that  the  men  at  work  above  shall  have  all  necessary  help  from 
those  below.  What  they  may  want  is  anticipated.  In  the  man’s 
belt  is  an  axe,  and  in  a pocket  a half-dozen  strong  spikes.  A 
spike  driven  through  a bit  of  wood  will  improvise  a cleet,  to 
which  the  rope  is  attached,  or  his  own  life-line,  and  the  life  line  is 
something  the  man  never  goes  without.  It  is  his  sheet-anchor — 
it  may  help  to  get  him  clear  from  the  building  when  there  was  no 
other  chance. 

Devotiofi  to  those  whose  lives  are  endangered  the  public  know 
some  little  about,  but  nothing  of  the  bravery  displayed  by  these 
men  in  rescuing  a fellow-fireman.  Such  matters  go  unheralded. 
The  men  themselves  never  talk  of  such  acts  of  gallantry.  To 
them  it  falls  within  the  lines  of  their  duty.  Fire  departments 
keep  record  of  the  actions  of  eclat,  and  write  them  down,  just  as 
they  should,  in  a very  matter-of-fact  way.  What  a newspaper 
will  give  a column  to,  and  deservedly,  the  fire  department  jots 


down  in  a few  terse  lines.  Here  is  an  instance  of  life  saving 
that  took  place  while  this  article  was  in  preparation,  and  the  de- 
scription of  it  is  taken  from  the  fire  record : f 

“ Maggie  Armstrong,  aged  twenty-one  years,'  was  taken  from 
third  floor  on  ladder  to  sidewalk  by  fireman  Rtan,  assisted  by 
Assistant  Foreman  Touhkt  and  fireman  Hall  ; and  Lena 
Schmidt,  aged  twenty-two  years,  who,  when  found  unconscious, 
was  taken  from  first  floor  by  Foreman  Sullivan.  The  rescues 
were  made  in  dense  smoke.” 

Is  that  all  ? The  fire  was  a fatal  one  to  three  poor  women — a 
hell-trap,  a tinder-box — and  the  roasting  of  women  alive  arose,  so 
said  a competent  Inspector  of  Buildings,  because  a partition  had 
been  put  up  within  the  factory  without  a permit  from  the  Bureau 
of  Buildings.  The  unknown  at  a fire  has  been  slightly  commented 
upon.  Where  the  life-saving  department  in  this  instance  behaved 
so  gallantly,  the  fire  took  place  not  far  from  a grammar-school 
where  there  were  two  thousand  children. 

In  realizing  what  are  the  duties  of  a special  branch  of  service, 
it  must  be  remembered  that  some  of  its  proficiency  belongs  to  all 
the  members  of  the  fire  departments  in  the  great  cities.  Volunteer 
fire  companies  throughout  the  United  States,  whose  duties  are  so 
varied  and  arduous,  are  fully  aware  what  extra  efficiency  can  be 
acquired  by  means  of  the  better  development  of  the  physical 
qualities  of  at  least  their  younger  members.  All  of  them  ought 
to  know  how  to  use  the  ladders  and  the  nets.  By  their  means  they 
can  save  the  lives  of  others  aud  their  own.  Barnet  Phillips. 


NEW  YORK  VOLUNTEER  FIRE  DEPARTMENT. 

IE  STORY  OF  THE  VOLUNTEER  FIRE  DEPARTMENT  OF  THE 
CITY  OF  NEW  YORK. 

The  Story  of  the  Volunteer  Fire  Department  of  the  City  of  New  York.  By 
George  W.  Sheldon.  With  145  Illustrations,  Portraits,  many  of  which 
are  taken  from  Old  Prints  of  Historic  Interest.  Square  8vo,  Cloth,  §4  50. 

Mr.  Sheldon’s  book  is  a very  favorable  specimen  of  its  useful  and  interesting  kind,  comprehensive, 
dematic,  careful,  well  indexed,  and  written  with  an  equal  appreciation  of  the  value  of  historical  and 
tistical  facts,  and  the  fascination  of  the  romantic  side  of  his  subject. — N.  Y.  World. 

No  old  “ institution”  of  New  York  offers  so  many  picturesque  contrasts  and  romantic  incidents  in 
» course  of  its  eventful  history  as  the  Volunteer  Fire  Department  of  New  York.  Its  record  of 
roic  acts  and  notable  sacrifices  is  a long  and  glorious  one. — N,  Y.  Journal  of  Commerce. 

The  author  finds  time  and  space  for  bits  of  humor  and  pathos  and  characteristic  anecdotes,  which 
liven  his  pages  in  a most  entertaining  way. — N.  Y.  Herald. 

Mr.  Sheldon  goes  over  the  ground  in  a broad  and  thorough  way,  and  has  produced  a history  which 
due  to  the  memory  of  the  department  as  the  monument  of  their  devotion,  courage,  and  public 
irit  through  a long  course  of  years. — N.  Y.  Independent. 

It  is  valuable  as  a history  and  invaluable  as  a reminiscence  of  romantic  days  which  will  never 

me  again. — Philadelphia  Inquirer. 

Mr.  Sheldon  writes  with  enthusiastic  interest,  supplies  a multitude  of  important  facts  which  deserve 
rmanent  preservation,  and  has  made  a book  of  very  great  value  to  all  interested  either  in  the 
story  of  New  York  city  or  in  that  of  the  art  of  fighting  fire. — Congregational  isi , Boston. 


VALUABLE  BOOKS  FOR  GUNNERS  AND  ANGLERS. 

AMERICAN  GAME  BIRDS. 

Names  and  Portraits  of  Birds  which  Interest  Gunners.  With  Descriptions 
in  Language  Understanded  of  the  People.  By  Gurdon  Trumbull.  90  Il- 
lustrations and  an  Index.  8vo,  Cloth,  Extra,  Gilt  Top,  $2  50. 

A book  that  is  entirely  new  and  curious,  which  possesses  a very  great  interest  for  the  student  of 
ornithology,  and  which  will  be  still  more  warmly  welcomed  by  the  gunner  who  loves  to  go  shooting. 
— Forest  and  Stream,  N.  Y. 

WELLS’S  FLY-RODS  AND  FLY-TACKLE. 

Fly-Rods  and  Fly-Tackle.  Suggestions  as  to  their  Manufacture  and  Use. 
By  Henry  P.  Wells.  Illustrated.  Small  4to,  Illuminated  Cloth,  $2  50. 
This  handsome  book  ought  to  delight  fishermen,  who  will  read  every  page  and  call  for  more. — 
N.  Y.  Herald. 

WELLS’S  AMERICAN  SALMON-FISHERMAN 

The  American  Salmon-Fisherman.  By  Henry  P.  Wells,  Author  of  “ Fly- 
Rods  and  Fly-Tackle.”  Illustrated.  Small  4to,  Illuminated  Cloth,  $1  00. 

A work  greatly  needed,  and  supplies  a demand  long  felt  by  the  disciples  of  Izaak  Walton. Boston 

Evening  Traveller. 
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“ Hari’kr's  Young  Peoplk  unquestionably  ranks  as  the  foremost  juve- 
nile publication  in  the  country,  and  the  young  folks  are  hardly  able  to 
uwait  its  arrival,  so  eager  are  they  to  enjoy  its  pages ."—Albany  f*rest>. 


HARPER’S  YOUNG  PEOPLE, 

An  Ii.mjstuatkd  Wjckkly  for  Boys  and  Girls. 

The  number  for  March  nth  is  more  than  usually  rich  and  bright. 
Mere  are  fiction , natural  history,  physics,  architecture,  and  poetry. 
In  fiction  the  most  notable  contribution  is  the  first  part  of 

BLACK  SPIRITS  AND  WHITE. 

BY  RICHARD  MALCOLM  JOHNSTON. 

It  is  a story  of  Georgia  life  before  the  War,  illustrated  by  Kemblk. 

Du.  Felix  L.  Oswald,  in  his  “ Home  Studies  in  Natural  His- 
tory," tells  about  “ A Home-made  ‘ Zoo',"  and  Mrs.  Sophie  B.  Her- 
rick continues  her  “ Little  Experiments." 

SIX  “ WIDE-OPEN”  PROFESSIONS 

is  the  title  of  a series  of  “ Talks  with  Boys"  by  Dr.  John  S.  White, 
in  which  that  eminent  educator  will  endeavor  to  give  six  different 
answers  to  the  question,  “ What  shall  I do  with  my  Boy  ?"  Archi- 
tecture is  the  subject  of  the  first  “ Talk." 


IIakpick’s  Young  Dkopj.k,  $2  00  pick  Ykak. 
A specimen  copy  sent  on  application. 


HARPER’S  WEEKLY. 

New  York,  March  9,  1889. 

TERMS:  10  CENTS  A C01’l.-$1  00  A YEAR,  IN  ADVANCE. 


An  Illustrated  Supplement  is  issued  gratuitously  with  this 
number  of  Harper’s  Weekly. 


In  Harpku’s  Weekly  of  March  23 d will  be  begun  a new  story 
of  New  York  life,  by  William  Dean  Howklls,  entitled 
“A  HAZARD  OF  NEW  FORTUNES,” 
illustrated  by  W.  A.  Rogers. 


PRESIDENT  HARRISON. 

,4  S this  paper  is  issued  the  administration  of  Gen- 
Ix.  eral  Harrison  begins.  It  was  fitting  that  on 
the  day  before  he  left  his  home  his  clergyman,  during 
the  church  service,  should  have  treated  the  event  as 
one  of  solemn  significance.  General  Harrison  un- 
dertakes one  of  the  greatest  of  official  duties,  and 
his  responsibility  is  so  vast  that  he  may  well  desire 
the  friendly  consideration  of  all  his  countrymen. 
His  journey  to  Washington  twenty-eight  years  after 
the  similar  journey  of  the  first  Republican  President 
recalls  that  event  and  the  dark  hours  in  which  it 
occurred.  Mr.  Lincoln  left  his  home  in  Springfield 
on  the  lltli  of  February,  1861,  and  he  bade  his  fellow- 
townsmen  farewell  in  a little  speech  which  was  full 
of  the  deepest  earnestness  and  sadness:  “A  duty 
devolves  upon  me,”  he  said,  “which  is  perhaps  great- 
er than  that  which  has  devolved  upon  any  other 
man  since  the  days  of  Washington,”  and  he  express- 
ed the  profoundest  reliance  upon  the  Divine  aid, 
“without  which  I cannot  succeed,  but  with  which 
success  is  certain.”  The  duty,  which  was  indeed 
greater  than  any  man’s  since  Washington,  Lincoln 
discharged  with  all  of  Washington's  rectitude,  wis- 
dom, ability,  aud  success,  and  his  memory  is  as  affec- 
tionately venerated.  He  passed  from  Springfield  to 
Indianapolis,  where  the  Governor  and  Legislature 
received  him;  at  Columbus  he  was  received  by  the 
Governor  and  Legislature  of  Ohio,  at  Albany  by  the 
Legislature  of  New  York,  and  at  Harrisburg  by  that 
of  Pennsylvania.  All  along  the  way  from  bis  home 
to  Washington  there  was  the  profoundest  interest, 
mingled  of  anxious  doubt  and  gloomy  forecast;  and 
the  swift  and  sudden  journey  from  Harrisburg  to 
Washington,  to  avert  a plot  against  his  life,  merely 
indicates  the  tragical  situation. 

Under  what  different  conditions  his  Republican 
successor  makes  his  journey  to-day!  The  radical 
disturbance  of  the  country  coeval  with  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Constitution  has  disappeared  forever. 
Traditions  and  bitterness  of  feeling  and  difficult 
questions  indeed  remain.  But  the  essential  obstacles 
to  union  are  removed,  and  it  is  to  administer  a gov- 
ernment to  which  there  is  no  practical  hostility 
whatever  that  General  Harrison  appeal’s  in  Wash- 
ington. At  the  inauguration  of  the  first  Republican 
President  the  entire  country  was  divided  into  two, 
and  only  two,  parties,  radically  hostile,  resolute  in 
every  fibre,  and  moving  swiftly  to  prolonged  and 
uncompromising  civil  war.  The  only  question  was 
how  far  the  Northern  political  allies  of  the  Southern 
party  would  oppose  the  action  of  the  Republican 
administration.  Party  division  then  lay  along  the 
line  of  the  existence  of  the  government.  To-day  it 
is  not  determined  even  by  questions  of  policy.  The 
Democratic  party  is  not  agreed  upon  the  tariff ; the 
Republican  party  is  divided  upon  civil  service 
reform.  In  this  situation,  forecast  is  impossible. 
Whether  President  Harrison  will  act  upon  the 
moderate  view  of  the  tariff  held  by  bis  Republican 
predecessors  Arthur  and  Garfield  and  Grant  and 
Lincoln,  or  upon  the  extremer  view  which  is  taken 
£ome  later  Republicans;  whether  he  will  hold  the 
bis  grandfather  in  regard  to  executive 
noyuls— opinions  not  honestly 
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shared  by  any  great  Whig  chiefs,  but  which  are 
entertained  to-day  by  most  eminent  Republican  lead- 
ers—can  be  determined  only  by  the  event.  Whether 
the  spirit  of  Washington  or  of  the  Ostend  manifesto 
will  preside  over  our  foreign  relations,  whether  the 
Indian  question  will  be  treated  wisely  and  humanely 
or  with  contemptuous  scorn  of  the  Indians,  whether 
the  grasping  aggression  of  corporate  power  will  be 
stimulated  or  restrained,  are  all  problems  whose 
solution  cannot  be  foreseen. 

But  one  thing  is  plain.  Despite  the  truculence  of 
party  spirit  there  was  never  a more  significant  force 
of  public  opinion  in  the  Union  not  of  a partisan  cast 
than  at  this  time.  There  was  never  so  large  a body 
of  voters  whose  votes  were  thrown  against  a Presi- 
dent, but  who  are  so  prepared  to  judge  his  adminis- 
tration with  perfect  good  feeling  and  without  preju- 
dice, as  that  which  now  exists  in  the  country.  Pre- 
sident Harrison  will  find  no  body  of  his  fellow-citi- 
zens fairer  in  their  judgments,  more  considerate  of 
the  difficulties  of  his  position,  or  more  disposed  to 
sustain  every  endeavor  for  honest  administration, 
than  those  who  from  differing  convictions  upon  ques- 
tions of  national  policy  opposed  his  election.  It  is 
quite  possioie,  as  the  experience  of  the  last  few  years 
has  shown,  to  estimate  public  meu  and  measures  by 
a patriotic  rather  than  a merely  partisan  standard, 
and  to  perceive  that,  while  every  man's  sympathy 
will  naturally  attend  the  party  which  seems  to  him 
upon  the  whole  to  represent  more  truly  the  charac- 
ter, conscience,  and  intelligence  of  the  country,  yet 
that  nothing  is  more  childish  and  contemptible  than 
to  suppose  that  either  party  monopolizes  the  best 
qualities  of  American  citizenship.  The  profession  of 
a policy  alone  does  not  necessarily  determine  sym- 
pathy with  a party.  That  sympathy  is  decided  by 
many  considerations.  Mr.  Bryant,  Mr.  Field,  Mr. 
Sedgwick,  strongly  opposed  the  annexation  of  Texas, 
which  was  the  professed  Democratic  policy  in  1844, 
yet  they  supported  the  Democratic  candidate.  In 
1860,  however,  when  Democracy  had  become  identi- 
fied with  the  aggressions  of  slavery,  Mr.  Bryant  and 
Mr.  Field  supported  the  Republican  candidate.  By 
party  great  results  are  achieved,  but  by  independence 
party  is  held  to  its  true  aim,  and  by  the  same  inde- 
pendence, when  mere  party  spirit  instead  of  princi- 
ple prevails,  mere  party  spirit  is  baffled.  This  is  a 
force,  (herefore,  which  no  wise  statesman  despises. 
It  sees  President  Harrison  inaugurated  with  no 
purpose  of  belittling  or  opposing  his  administration 
because  it  may  not  have  voted  for  him,  but  prepared 
to  view  his  course  with  the  same  friendly  wish  for 
its  success  in  promoting  good  government  and  the 
progress  of  wise  reforms  with  which  it  greeted  the 
opening  administration  of  Mr.  Cleveland  four  years 
ago.  ==___==_^== 


THE  LONDON  “TIMES”  AND  MR. PARNELL. 

The  publication  by  the  London  Times  of  the 
alleged  letters  of  Mr.  Parnell  showing  his  compli- 
city with  crime  in  Irelaud  promises  to  prove  the  most 
important  event  in  the  history  of  that  great  journal, 
and  to  have  a profound  influence  upon  the  political 
situation  in  Great  Britain.  The  Times  has  long 
occupied  a position  of  supremacy  in  England  unlike 
that  of  any  newspaper  in  any  other  country.  It  has 
been  a national  institution,  like  Parliament  or  the 
Church.  Its  power  has  been  enormous  and  pro- 
longed. Professedly  of  no  party,  it  has  been  accepted 
as  the  voice  of  British  common-sense  upon  every 
question  and  in  every  emergency.  This  character 
has  been  obtained  by  consummate  skill  in  estimating 
the  actual  drift  of  opinion  and  what  may  be  called  the 
instinctive  average  British  view,  and  in  selecting  the 
writer  who  would  give  it  the  most  forcible  and  char- 
acteristic expression.  In  this  way  it  has  held  the 
mirror  up  to  British  nature,  without  regard  to  consist- 
ency or  principle.  It  has  reflected  England,  and  the 
average  Englishman  unconsciously  recognized  him- 
self upon  its  pages.  This  peculiar  ability,  which  was 
instinctive  rather  than  intentional,  has  created  the 
primacy  which  it  long  enjoyed,  and  enabled  it  to 
accumulate  great  riches.  The  zenith  of  its  powers 
wras  touched  probably  under  the  editorship  of  Mr. 
Delane,  and  since  his  death,  some  years  ago,  aud 
amid  the  increasing  enterprise  and  resources  of  other 
papers,  the  prestige  and  authority  of  the  Times  have 
declined. 

But  it  has  still  maintained  a great  and  representa- 
tive influence,  and  during  the  absorbing  Irish  contro- 
versy of  the  last  few  years,  in  its  bitter  and  unspar- 
ing hostility  to  Mr.  Gladstone  and  his  policy,  it 
has  been  the  organ  of  British  conservatism,  and  the 
dependence  of  the  John  Bull  spirit  and  conviction. 
Its  great  blow  in  the  contest  was  the  publication  of 
the  Parnell  letters  on  the  eve  of  an  important  vote 
in  Parliament.  The  letters,  if  genuine,  utterly  dis- 
credited Mr.  Parnell  as  a political  leader,  and  stig-% 
matized  the  Irish  movement  as  a criminal  conspiracy. 
If  they  were  really  his  letters,  his  cause  could  not 
readily  survive  the  opprobrium  of  such  leadership, 
and  the  English  feeling  which  the  Times  represented 
would  seem  to  be  justified.  The  investigation  before 
the  Commission,  therefore,  lias  been  an  event  of  the 
utmost  interest,  which  culminated  as  the  inquiry  was 
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directed  to  the  authenticity  of  the  letters.  The  result 
is  astounding.  A cross-examination  of  the  chief  wit- 
ness, Pigott,  masterly  in  acuteness  and  exposure 
had  reached  a point  where  it  was  obvious  that  iu 
issue  would  be  a prosecution  for  perjury.  At  this 
point  Pigott  ran  away,  having  first  made  before 
Mr.  Henry  Labouchere  a confession  that  the  letters 
on  which  the  Times  based  its  case  were  forgeries.  Iu 
a word,  the  letters  were  bought  by  the  Times  of  a 
“dead-beat,”  of  a notorious  swindler,  without  verifi- 
cation, almost,  without  inquiry,  and  the  confession  of 
the  swindler  shows  that  they  were  not  genuine.  The 
catastrophe  of  the  Times  and  of  its  cause  is  complete 
The  sagacity,  the  judgment,  the  common-sense  the 
oi’dinary  business  shrewdness,  of  the  great  journal 
are  hopelessly  compromised  by  the  disclosure.  The 
revelation  of  the  foolish  weakness  of  the  support  upou 
which  British  conservative  prejudice  has  leaned  will 
necessarily  destroy  the  unquestioning  confidence 
which  the  Times  has  commanded. 

The  appearance  of  Mr.  Parnell  as  the  untouched 
victim  of  the  basest  conspiracy  of  defamation  will 
produce  a reaction  of  opinion  which  will  extend  to 
the  whole  cause  which  he  represents.  The  Times 
emerges  ridiculous  from  the  ordeal  which  it  eagerly 
challenged,  and  Mr.  Parnell  with  dignity  and  pres- 
tige from  a persecution  which  is  seen  to  be  both  reck- 
less and  dastardly.  English  love  of  fair  play  will 
ask,  if  this  chief  and  most  damaging  charge  is  a con- 
temptible forgery,  what  is  the  truth  about  the  other 
Irish  stories  ? The  Times  is  shown  to  stop  at  nothing 
in  its  desire  to  blacken  the  character  of  its  opponents: 
is  the  Times  a wise  guide  in  so  vital  a controversy? 
May  there  not  be  some  reason,  after  all,  iu  the  Irish 
agitation  ? Is  it  impossible  that  Parnell  may  be  a 
patriot  instead  of  a mere  demagogue  ? No  great  jour- 
nal can  ever  fully  recover  from  self-inflicted  blows  of 
this  kind.  Now  that  it  is  known  to  have  brought 
the  most  deadly  charge  without  the  commonest  pre- 
cautions of  verification,  it  can  never  again  expect  its 
own  word  to  be  accepted  without  confirmation.  This 
is  the  home-returning  curse  of  the  whole  proceeding. 
The  Times  has  hopelessly  weakened  its  own  author- 
ity-   


THE  BALTIMORE  CONFERENCE. 

The  Conference  of  civil  service  reformers  held  in 
Baltimore  on  the  day  after  Washington's  birthday 
was  a timely  and  pleasant  reunion,  which  happily 
illustrated  the  cordial  feeling  among  the  more  prom- 
inent friends  of  reform.  The  conspicuous  partici- 
pants and  leaders  of  the  Conference  were  supporters 
of  General  Harrison  at  the  late  election.  Mr.  Bona- 
parte, the  president  of  the  Maryland  association, 
Mr.  Theodore  Roosevelt,  of  the  New  York  associa- 
tion, Mr.  Foulke,  the  late  president,  and  Mr.  Swift, 
the  present  president,  of  the  Indiana  association,  are 
earnest  friends  of  President  Harrison,  and  hold  that 
the  declarations  of  the  Republican  platform,  and  the 
coi’dial  acceptance  of  them  by  Pi’esident  Harrison  in 
his  letter  of  acceptance,  are  not  conventional  phrases, 
but  expi’essious  of  an  honest  conviction  and  purpose. 
That  these  gentlemen  speak  for  a strong  Republican 
feeling  there  is  no  doubt.  Yet  it  is  impossible  not 
to  remember  that  General  Harrison’s  grandfather 
entered  upon  the  Pi’esidency  with  the  most  friendly 
Whig  expressions  and  purposes  of  reform,  which, 
however,  did  not  prevent  a partisan  proscription  in 
the  civil  sei’vice  as  sharp  and  general  as  that  of  Jack- 
son.  The  story  of  the  appointment  of  Edward 
Curtis  as  Collector  of  New  York  under  the  first 
Harrison  administration  is  one  of  the  most  humil- 
iating illustrations  of  the  destruction  of  the  manly 
sense  of  honor  and  decency  which  is  wrought  by  the 
spoils  system. 

But  the  change  in  the  public  interest  and  convic- 
tion upon  this  subject  within  the  half-century  since 
the  first  Harrison  Presidency  is  one  of  the  most  sat- 
isfactory and  encoui’aging  facts  of  our  political  his- 
toiy.  That  the  purely  spoils  spirit  survives  is  obvious 
enough  in  some  of  the  suggestions  for  the  Collector- 
ship  of  New  York  which  have  been  already  made, 
and  the  honesty  of  the  Republican  platform  declara- 
tions will  be  at  once  put  to  the  most  decisive  test 
under  the  new  administi’atiou.  Tliei’e  was  no  more 
prompt  and  strong  condemnation  of  the  Higgins 
appointment  under  the  late  administration  than  that 
which  proceeded  from  civil  service  reformers  who 
had  supported  Mr.  Cleveland.  Each  similar  viola- 
tion of  pledges  and  principles  was  censured  in  the 
same  way,  not  indeed  as  conclusive  proof  of  utter 
hypocrisy  and  falsehood,  but  as  a flagrant  departure 
from  the  true  course,  which  made  faithful  adhesion 
to  that  course  much  more  difficult.  Undoubtedly, 
should  similar  occasion  arise,  the  criticism  of  reform- 
ei’s,  whether  they  supported  President  Harrison  or 
not,  will  be  equally  prompt  and  decided.  The  excuse 
which  has  not  been  admitted  by  Republicans  iu  the 
administration  of  Mr.  Cleveland,  will  not,  of  course, 
be  tolerated  under  that  of  Mr.  Harrison.  Such  par- 
tisan removals  aud  appointments,  for  instance,  as 
were  made  in  Mai-yland  aud' Indiana  cannot  be  ex- 
cused under  the  plea  that  everything  cannot  be  done 
at  once,  and  that  Rome  was  not  built  in  a day. 

That  familiar  i>lea  is  not  applicable,  for  instance, 
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in  the  case  of  the  appointment  of  an  enemy  of  reform 
to  the  head  of  an  office  in  which  the  classified  system 
exists.  Upon  this  plain  and  palpable  point  the  Bal- 
timore Conference,  uuder  true  Republican  auspices, 
resolved  that  “ the  heads  of  all  offices  concerned  in 
the  enforcement  of  civil  service  laws  should  be  men 
of  experience  and  discretion,  and  in  full  sympathy 
with  the  reform  of  the  civil  service.”  This  principle 
cannot  be  satisfied  by  the  appointment  to  such  a post 
of  what  is  known  as  a spoils  politician,  under  the 
plea  that  he  swears  to  obey  the  law,  and  that  his  oath 
includes  the  civil  service  law.  It  certainly  does  in- 
clude that  law,  but  the  probabilities  of  the  honest 
regard  of  a spoils  politician  for  the  law  are  illustrated 
in  the  postmastership  of  Aquila  Jones  in  President 
Harrison's  own  city  of  Indianapolis.  If  the  Presi- 
dent thinks  that  that  appointment  was  in  conformity 
with  the  principles  of  reform,  we  may  expect  similar 
appointments,  but  not  otherwise.  The  appointment 
of  Higgins,  under  any  Republican  name,  will  be  the 
same  kind  of  blow  to  the  administration  of  President 
Harrison  that  it  was  to  the  administration  of  Pre- 
sident Cleveland.  “We  will  not  fail  to  keep  our 
pledges,”  said  the  Convention  that  nominated  Presi- 
dent Harrison,  and  it  proceeded  to  state  one  of  them 
by  saying  that  “ the  spirit  and  purpose  of  the  reform 
should  be  observed  in  all  executive  appointments.” 
We  believe  that  to  be  a strong  and  sincere  sentiment 
among  Republicans,  and  that  it  may  be  trusted  more 
safely  by  the  Republican  Executive  than  the  declara- 
tion of  Mr.  Marcy,  “ To  the  victors  belong  the  spoils 
of  the  enemy.”  In  the  firm  and  fair  tone  of  the  Con- 
ference, speaking  for  a great  and  intelligent  body  of 
citizens,  President  Harrison  will  recognize  a friendly 
and  not  a captious  spirit. 


THE  CEILING  SWINDLE. 

The  New  York  Legislature  which  met  on  the  1st 
of  January  was  expected  to  pass  promptly  measures 
of  high  license  and  ballot  reform,  which  were  the 
two  questions  upon  which  the  confidence  of  the  State 
was  asked  in  the  campaign.  At  the  end  of  two 
months  its  chief  business  seems  to  have  been  an  in- 
quiry into  a disgraceful  job  in  which  the  State  has 
.been  swi  tidied,  and  the  activity  of  some  members  of 
the  majority  has  been  directed  mainly  to  baffling  the 
inquiry.  The  State  has  been  swindled  apparently  of 
some  hundred  thousand  dollars.  It  cannot  be  diffi- 
cult to  ascertain  who  has  profited  by  the  swindle. 
The  Republican  majority  must  bear  the  responsibili- 
ty both  of  the  fraud  and  of  the  effort  to  shield  it,  and 
the  Republican  party  will  be  made  to  pay  the  penal- 
ty at  the  polls. 

The  honest  way  is  the  best  and  most  politic  way. 
Mr.  Crosby  aud  his  friends,  who  insist  that  this  job 
shall  be  fully  exposed,  and  that  those  who  have  re- 
ceived money  illicitly  shall  be  revealed,  are  the  true 
friends  of  their  party,  while  Mr.  Ainsworth  and  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations,  who  apparently  en- 
deavor to  evade  a clear  and  definite  statement  of  the 
facts,  are  its  enemies.  Such  an  “ issue”  as  the  ceil- 
ing of  the  Assembly  Chamber  is  one  that  the  average 
voter  easily  comprehends.  He  has  his  own  views 
upon  it,  and  he  votes  accordingly.  It  was  Mr.  Ogle's 
pictures  of  the  gold  spoons  and  the  elegant  luxury  of 
the  Van  Buren  White  House  which  caught  the  im- 
agination and  decided  the  vote  of  the  plain  people 
still  smarting  with  the  panic  of  1837.  The  Capitol  at 
Albany  is  a monument  of  reckless  extravagance  to 
the  same  voters,  and  a definite,  comprehensible,  and 
bald  fraud  like  that  of  the  Assembly  ceiling  is  one 
which  will  deeply  impress  them. 

This  wretched  affair  at  Albany  illustrates  the  venal 
tendency,  and  also  the  disposition  to  wink  at  the 
venal  tendency,  which  alarm  and  alienate  the  honest 
supporters  of  any  party.  Men  like  Mr.  Crosby,  to 
•whom  their  party  name  is  an  honest  pride  and  pos- 
session, seek  instinctively  to  purge  it  of  such  blots. 
Their  success,  however,  is  apt  to  be  like  that  of  re- 
formers in  the  Roman  Church.  Gradually  they 
withdraw,  or  they  acquiesce  with  a sigh,  and  mur- 
muring that  we  must  take  things  as  they  are.  Yet  if 
Republicans  are  familiar  with  their  party  history 
they  know  that  it  is  men  who  were  too  manly  to 
doubt  that  better  things  are  always  possible  who 
organized  the  party.  It  will  be  interesting  to  see 
whether  the  original  Republican  impulse  in  men  like 
Mr.  Crosby  will  prevail  in  this  contest  to  expose  the 
scandalous  swindle  of  the  Assembly  Chamber  ceiling, 
or  whether  the  venal  traders  upon  the  party  name 
will  be  able  to  conceal  themselves  and  disgrace  their 
party.  ====—=—==== 

GENERAL  ROSSER’S  OPINION. 

The  late  foolish  aud  intemperate  sectional  speech  ofClen- 
- eral  Rosser,  vituperating  the  Union  soldiers,  instead  of 
arousing  angry  denunciation,  hus  been  treated  with  general 
contempt.  There  was  a time  when  it  would  have  been 
echoed  through  all  the  Republican  party  press  as  proof  of 
the  universal  hostile  feeling  of  the  Southern  States.  But 
as  the  assassination  of  Mr.  Clayton  was  nowhere  more 
strongly  denounced  than  by  the  Governor,  the  Legislature, 
and  the  press  of  Arkansas,  the  ebullition  of  General  Rosskk 
was  at  once  repudiated  and  condemned  by  other  Confed- 
erate officers.  Senator's  Hampton  aud  Butler,  who  were 


present  when  General  Rosser  spoke,  lost  a signal  opportu- 
nity of  rendering  good  service  to  the  whole  country  by  not 
disclaiming  sympathy  with  such  remarks  upon  the  spot. 

General  Rosskr’s  speech  was  one  of  those  incidents 
which,  under  the  circumstances,  are  essentially  unimpor- 
tant, but  which  are  capable  of  beiug  made  very  mischiev- 
ous, and  the  first  mischief  is  any  evident  indifference  to 
such  talk  upon  the  part  of  those  lor  whom  such  an  orator 
is  assumed  to  speak.  Major  Joseph  H.  Stewart,  who  in 
behalf  of  many  Confederate  and  Union  soldiers  is  eugaged 
in  soliciting  aid  for  the  home  for  disabled  Confederate  sol- 
diers at  Austin,  Texas,  spoke  very  plainly  in  condemnation 
of  the  Rosser  speech  at  a meeting  of  the  New  York  com- 
mittee in  aid  of  his  purpose,  saying  that  he  went  into  the 
war  thinking  that  he  could  whip  more  than  one  Yankee, 
hut  found  out  his  mistake. 

That  was  the  frankly  expressed  opinion  of  other  South- 
ern officers  who  were  present,  aud  the  faet  to  remember  is 
that  their  opinions  are  representative  of  the  views  of  brave 
and  intelligent  Confederates,  while  those  of  General  Rosser, 
if  soberly  uttered,  are  the  mere  extravagance  of  hopeless 
Bourhonism.  

MISS  AMELIA  B.  EDWARDS. 

Miss  Amelia  B.  Edwards,  widely  known  as  one  of  the 
pleasantest  of  English  novelists,  aud  more  recently  for  her 
energy,  intelligence,  and  zeal  iu  promoting  Egyptian  ex- 
ploration, contemplates  a visit  to  the  United  States  for  the 
purpose  of  repeating  lectures  upon  Egypt  and  other  topics 
which  have  been  received  with  great  admiration  and  ap- 
plause at  the  universities  and  in  the  cities  of  Euglaud  aud 
Scotlaud.  An  invitation  to  Miss  Edwards  welcoming  her 
to  this  country  has  been  signed  by  the  most  remarkable 
array  of  American  names  ever  appended  to  any  invitation 
to  a foreigner,  headed  by  that  of  Vice-President  MORTON, 
aud  including  those  distinguished  in  every  learned  profes- 
sion, in  letters,  science,  journalism,  and  business. 

At  the  centenary  of  Columbia  College  in  18h7,  when  the 
honorary  degree  of  Doctor  of  Letters  was  conferred  upon 
Miss  Edwards,  it  was  hoped  that  she  might  he  present. 
But  sho  was  obliged  to  defer  her  visit.  Her  familiarity 
with  uucieut  aud  modern  Egypt  is  very  great,  aud  her  skill 
iu  giving  to  her  knowledge  a popular  ami  fascinating  form, 
together  with  her  siugular  gifts  as  a lecturer, either  with  or 
without  pictorial  illustrations,  are  warmly  commended  by 
the  Euglish  press.  Her  friend  aud  correspondent  in  this 
country,  the  honorary  secretary  of  the  Egyptiau  Explora- 
tion Fund,  is  the  Rev.  W.  C.  Winslow,  of  Boston,  who  will 
make  arrangements  for  Miss  Edwards’s  lectures  as  may  bo 
desired. 


“THE  LADY  OF  THE  WHITE  HOUSE.” 

Mrs.  John  Adams  and  Mrs.  Madison  are  gracious  his- 
torical figures  in  the  White  House,  hut  its  social  traditions 
have  received  their  chief  grace  from  the  lady  who  for  the  last 
two  years  has  been  its  mistress,  aud  who  now  retires.  A 
more  trying  or  difficult  position,  uuder  all  the  circumstances, 
could  uot  have  beeu  filled  more  happily.  The  utmost  sim- 
plicity aud  sincerity,  a tine  tact  and  exquisite  discretion, 
have  been  blended  with  a persoual  charm  aud  native  dig- 
nity which  have  already  become  part  of  the  best  private 
associations  of  the  “Executive  Mansion.”  The  uniformity 
aud  universality  of  the  impression  are  the  witness  of  its 
genuineness,  aud  not  even  the  spirit  which  was  weary  of 
the  justice  of  Aristides  bas  been  stirred  to  cavil  by  the 
beautiful  feminine  wisdom  which  has  recently  cheered  aud 
refined  the  palace  of  the  people.  As  the  wife  of  the  Presi- 
dent, Mrs.  Cleveland  is  in  some  sort  a public  personage, 
and  as  she  withdraws  from  the  “fierce  light”  which  has 
revealed  only  what  is  admirable,  she  is  attended  by  the 
heart- felt  blessing  and  good  wishes  of  the  American  people. 


THE  BALLOT  LAW  IN  LOUISVILLE. 

The  principles  and  practicability  of  the  proposed  ballot 
law  were  recently  tested  with  entire  success  at  an  election 
in  the  city  of  Louisville,  Kentucky.  Mr.  Flexner,  of  that 
city,  has  described  its  operation  in  a little  pamphlet  which 
is  well  worthy  the  attention  of  the  friends  of  the  law.  The 
chief  local  newspaper  wus  not  very  friendly,  but  to  the 
general  surprise  the  law  did  not  prove  to  be  difficult  or 
complicated,  aud  it  was  administered  with  practically  uni- 
form ease  and  success,  aud  no  instauce  was  known  to  the 
writer  in  which  a vote  was  thrown  out  because  of  the  fail- 
ure of  th>  voter  to  understand  what  was  required  of  him. 

There  is  a large  corruptible  vote  in  Louisville,  aud  open 
corruption  is  familiar.  The  evil,  although  known  and  de- 
plored, has  hitherto  defied  redress.  Yet  at  the  late  election 
there  was,  except  iu  one  place,  no  corruption  successful, 
and  but  little  was  attempted.  The  bribery  seems  to  have 
beeu  prevented  by  the  impossibility  of  knowing  how  the 
voter  might  actually  vote.  But  Mr.  Ivins’s  view  that  the 
mail  who  takes  a brilie  is  prim  a facie  a scoundrel,  and  that 
no  one  will  bribe  him  unless  lie  can  tell  how  he  bas  voted, 
is  not  accepted  by  Mr.  Thomson  iu  his  address  to  the  Mas- 
sachusetts Reform  Club,  because  of  bis  belief  iu  a certain 
honor  among  thieves.  This,  however,  seems  to  be  a rather 
slender  reliance,  and  the  experience  at  tlie  Louisville  elec- 
tion shows  that,  the  bribery  was  escaped,  ami  presumptively 
because  of  the  secrecy. 

The  exception  to  the  successful  working  of  the  scheme  iu 
Louisville  was  at  a poll  where  the  electiou  officers  were  dis- 
honest, the  clerk  left  his  place  to  manipulate  the  hired  voters, 
and  the  police  did  not  enforce  secrecy.  Dishonest  election  of- 
ficers of  course  will  frustrate  any  system  of  voting.  But  iu 
this  instance  the  important  fact  is  that  the  failure  of  the  re- 
formed system  was  due  wholly  to  causes  which  would  have 
produced  failure  with  any  other  method — that  is,  to  the  dis- 
honesty of  those  who  were  sworn  to  enforce  it — and  w as  not 
due  at  all  to  any  difficulty  iu  comprehending  the  reformed 
method  or  any  impossibility  in  enforcing  it.  Politicians 
who  are  “ on  the  make”  always  assert  that  any  reform  which 
will  render  fraud  more  difficult  is  complex,  impracticable, 
aud  goody-goody.  But  there  is  nothing  so  simple  and  prac- 
ticable as  honesty — a faet  which  the  Australian  system  of 
voting  illustrates  wherever  it  is  tried. 


A GREAT  AND  TIMELY  OPPORTUNITY. 

Nothing  has  more  advanced  the  fame  both  of  American 
scholarship  aud  of  American  solicitudo  in  aims  and  interests 
which  are  not  wholly  industrial  or  material  than  the  foun- 
dation and  support  of  the  American  school  of  classical  stud- 
ies at  Athens,  with  the  work  accomplished  by  the  Arelneo- 
logical  Institute  of  America,  uuder  whose  auspices  the  school 
was  founded.  The  school  now  occupies  a building  of  its 
own,  erected  at  a cost  of  twenty-five  thousand  dollars,  upon 
a site  generously  given  by  the  Greek  government,  and  dur- 
ing the  six  years  of  its  existence  it  has  been  directed  upon 
the  spot  by  eminent  American  scholars,  who  have  had 
special  leave  from  the  universities  in  which  they  occupy 
chairs. 

A great  opportunity  is  now  presented  to  the  school  and 
to  the  country.  The  Greek  government  have  offered  the 
privilege  of  making  excavations  at  Delphi,  the  seat  of  the 
temple  and  the  oracle,  and  one  of  tlie  most  famous  histor- 
ical sites  iu  the  world.  It  is  an  offer  which  other  countries, 
fully  alive  to  the  glory  to  be  secured  by  identifying  the 
national  name  with  such  a work,  are  anxious  to  secure. 
Dr.  Charles  Wald, stei.v,  an  American  scholar  of  great  dis- 
tinction, recently  curator  of  the  Fitzwilliaui  Museum,  in 
Cambridge,  England,  aud  for  this  year  director  of  the  Amer- 
ican school  at  Athens,  is  pre-emiueutly  qualified  for  the 
direction  and  prosecution  of  the  work. 

To  buy  up  the  village  of  Castri,  upon  the  site  of  Delphi, 
to  make  the  excavations,  and  permanently  to  endow  the 
school,  retaining  Dr.  Waldstkin  as  director,  will  require  a 
sum  of  one  hundred  aud  fifty  thousand  dollars.  Of  this 
sum  about  forty-five  thousand  dollars  is  already  subscribed, 
hut  no  money  w ill  be  called  for  until  the  sum  of  seventy- 
five  thousand  dollars  is  subscribed.  A committee,  of  which 
Mr.  Henry  G.  Marquand,  president  of  the  Art  Museum,  and 
a most  generous  subscriber  to  the  fund,  is  chairman,  has 
the  matter  in  charge.  It  would  bo  a noble  vindication  of 
the  lofty  and  liberal  sympathies  of  America  if  this  peculiar 
renown  could  be  secured  for  this  country.  With  one  mighty 
hand  still  founding  and  extending  the  home  of  the  youngest 
of  great  nations,  and  with  the  other  cherishing  the  noblest 
monuments  of  tlie  most  famous  of  ancient  states  and  civili- 
zations, what  more  satisfactory  attitude  could  America  hold 
in  her  centennial  year? 


PERSONAL. 

Among  Boston’s  well-known  military  men  are  the  twins  Colonel 
Alfred  N.  and  Captain  Albert  E.  Proctor.  They  were  born  No- 
vember 30,  1824,  at  Marlborough,  and  inherited  their  tastes  for 
military  glory  from  their  parents,  both  of  whom  were  the  children 
of  soldiers.  Alfred  fought  in  the  Mexican  war,  and  both  of  the 
brothers  distinguished  themselves  in  the  rebellion  struggle.  They 
are  now  successful  business  men,  and  are  also  members  of  the 
Fusileer  Veterans,  the  National  Lancers,  the  Old  Guard  of  Massa- 
chusetts, and  the  Ancient  and  Honorable  Artillery  Company.  Jo- 
seph Proctor,  the  tragedian,  who  married  a sister  of  William 
Warren,  is  their  oldest  living  brother. 

— Tlie  remains  of  nil  Indian  found  recently  at  East  River,  a lit- 
tle village  on  the  Sound,  twenty  miles  east  of  New  Haven,  Connect- 
icut, are  supposed  to  be  those  of  the  famous  sachem  whose  death 
in  battle  at  this  point  over  two  hundred  years  ago  gave  tlie  name 
to  the  shore  retreat— Sachem’s  Head.  The  skeleton  was  found  at 
the  spot  where  tradition  says  the  chief  was  buried,  after  having 
his  head  exposed  in  a tree  for  several  days,  aud  is  that  of  a man 
fully  seven  feet  tall. 

— The  recent  occurrence  of  James  Russell  Lowell’s  seventieth 
birthday  was  made  the  occasion  for  many  congratulatory  messages 
from  his  friends  in  this  country  and  England,  Gladstone  and  Ten- 
nyson being  among  those  who  remembered  him. 

— Ex-Secretary  Hugh  McCulloch  is  eighty  years  old,  but  still 
considers  himself  a young  man.  He  is  vigorous  and  hearty,  goes 
out  in  the  coldest  weather  without  puttiug  on  extra  wraps,  aud 
boasts  that  he  lias  never  worn  ail  overcoat. 

—Colonel  W.  H.  H.  Taylor,  of  St.  Paul,  Minnesota,  the  State 
Librarian,  is  President  Harrison’s  uncle.  He  is  seventy-five  years 
old,  and  knows  his  work  so  well  that  he  carries  the  whole  library 
catalogue  in  his  head. 

— Arthur  Cronk,  a Gloucester  fisherman,  recently  found  in  the 
stonuieli  of  a codfish  which  he  caught  on  the  Grand  Banks  a Vic- 
toria Jubilee  medal.  The  small  Maltese  cross  with  a photograph 
of  Queen  Victoria  in  the  centre,  and  even  the  ribbon  attached, 
were  but  slightly  harmed. 

— Two  Ohio  women  have  the  grim  satisfaction  of  reflecting  that 
but  for  the  opposition  of  their  parents  they  might  have  been  the 
wives  of  Presidents  of  the  United  States.  Thirty  years  ago  they 
lived  at  Bedford,  a village  of  les3  than  five  hundred  inhabitants, 
about  twelve  miles  from  Cleveland,  and  both  were  very  attractive. 
To  each  of  them  at  different  times  Rutherford  B.  Hayes  and 
James  A.  Garfield  paid  serious  attentions,  but  the  young  men 
were  poor  and  their  prospects  anything  but  bright,  so  the  parents 
of  the  girls  firmly  and  effectually  checked  the  love-making. 

— For  a quarter  of  a century  Hon.  Robert  C.  Winthrop,  of  Bos- 
ton, has  received  his  friends  at  his  home  on  Washington’s  birth- 
day, and  although  over  eighty  years  old,  he  still  observes  the  cus- 
tom, a large  number  of  distinguished  people  calling  to  pay  their 
respects  on  the  last  anniversary. 

— A newspaper  paragraph  has  been  going  the  rounds  to  the 
effect  that  General  Lew  Wallace  claims  to  have  received  no  less 
than  sixty  different  requests  for  permission  to  dramatize  Ben- H nr, 
and  that  to  all  lie  has  replied  with  a negative,  accompanied  by  the 
statement  that  lie  hud  himself  prepared  a stage  version  of  iiis 
novel.  The  ingenious  author  of  this  piece  of  news  further  adorns 
it  by  saying  that  New  Yo>  k managers,  after  reading  General  Wal- 
lace’s drama,  pronounced  it  incapable  of  production,  on  the  ground 
that  lie  had  not  known  how  to  make  a real  play  of  it.  To  all  of 
which  General  Wallace  begs  to  interpose  by  way  of  demurrer 
these  facts  : He  has  not  said  that  sixty  different  requests  to  dram- 
atize Ben- Hue  have  been  sent  him.  He  has  not  announced  that 
he  was  preparing  or  had  prepared  a stage  version  of  his  novel. 
Up  to  the  present  time  he  has  been  opposed  to  the  use  of  his 
book  for  any  dramatic  purpose  whatever. 

— Tlie  King  of  Siiaiii  is  about  to  send  his  four  sons,  the  oldest  of 
whom  is  thirteen,  to  England  to  obtain  an  education. 

— Aunt  Kkziaii  Randall,  of  Mattapoisett,  Massachusetts,  one 
hundred  and  five  years  old,  lives  alone  in  a thick  wood  about  three 
miles  out  of  the  village,  and  a mile  from  neighbors.  She  gets  her 
own  meals,  and  busies  herself  with  knitting  and  other  household 
duties,  while  iu  the  summer  she  cultivates  a little  piece  of  ground. 
Her  house  is  the  old  homestead,  and  she  lives  there  from  prefer- 
ence. Twice  a week  a man  brings  her  provisions  from  the  village, 
and  a boy  comes  daily  to  do  her  chores.  Mrs.  Randall  has  beeu 
a widow  for  fiftv-eight  years,  but  her  three  children,  who  live  iu 
Fall  River,  New  Bedford,  aud  Virginia,  provide  her  with  the  neces- 
saries of  life. 
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IN  MAORI  LAND.— Draw:,  by  W.  T.  Smedley.— [See  Page  191.] 


2.  On  the  Waikato  River.  3.  Maori  Chief.  4.  Maori  Temple.  5.  Children  and  Caning. 


1.  A Salutation. 
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ULYSSES  BEFORE  CALYPSO. 


little,  their  scepticism  disappeared,  and  London,  Paris; 
and  Berlin  have  many  cases  full  of  those  charming  little 
It  was  only  a few  years  ago  that  the  figurines  of  baked  clay  works  of  art. 

found  in  Greece  near  Tanagra  gave  a glimpse  of  the  domestic  life  For  works  of  art  they  are,  though  probably  few  are 
of  the  old  Greeks,  especially  of  those  in  Boeotia  and  Attica.  These  independent  croaiions.  They  were  made  in  moulds 

pretty  trifles,  which  must  have  been  cheap  enough  when  fabri-  which  were  carefully  excavated  for  one  side  of  the  statuette,  but  drying.  With  the  fingers  or  a stick  the  lines  of  juncti 

cated,  commanded  high  prices  in  Europe.  Though  the  curators  generally  without  the  arms  and  heads.  The  main  front  of  the  modelled  front  and  rough  back  were  smoothed  out, 

of  museums  were  first  disposed  to  cry  fraud,  and  in  some  cases  figure  being  cast  in  the  mould,  the  back  was  clapped  on  almost  arms  very  carefully  modelled  were  stuck  on,  and  the  st 

refused  to  buy  them  when  they  were  to  be  had  for  comparatively  flat  and  quite  uiunodellcd,  a hole  being  left  in  the  centre  for  ready  for  baking.  As  they  come  to  us  they  are  uln 


TERRA-COTTA  GROUPS  FROM  THE  LEVANT. 


A MUSE  KNEELING  AT  A BURIAL  URN. 


tion  between 
t,  heads  and 
statuette  was 
I most  in  the 


A MARKET  8CENE  IN  ANCIENT  GREECE. 

RECENTLY  DISCOVERED  OLD  GREEK  STATUETTES.— From  Photographs. 
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condition  they  were  when  withdrawn  from  the 
live,  for  time  lias  undone  much  of  the  subsequent 
work  their  makers  expended  on  them.  Tins  con- 
sisted in  applying  a thin  coat  of  white  material 
like  sizing,  which  dried  quickly.  On  this  ground 
the  auburn  hair  of  a woman,  her  blue  eyes  and 
pinkish  flesh,  the  darker  tunic  of  a man,  his  flat 
hat,  and  so  forth,  were  deftly  painted,  so  that  the 
figurine  which  now  looks  scaly  as  with  leprosy, 
or  else  but  faintly  tinged  with  blue,  pink,  biown, 
and  orange,  shone  then  as  resplendent  if  not  as 
gaudy  ns  any  of  the  china  figures  sold  at  Euro- 
pean fairs  to-day. 

Such  figurines  from  Tanagra  were  found  in  the 
graves  in  great  numbers,  sometimes  packed  away 
in  jars;  in  a very  large  number  of  instances 
broken  as  if  with  intention.  That  such  was  the 
case  is  more  than  probable.  Two  reasons  ap- 
pear to  have  existed  for  this  treatment  of  arti- 
cles buried  with  the  dead — a treatment  by  no 
means  confined  to  Greece  or  the  Levant.  One 
was  superstitious,  the  other  practical.  On  the 
one  hand,  a spirit  divorced  from  the  body  could 
make  use  of  a broken  weapon,  tool,  or  ornament 
as  well  as  a whole  one,  very  much  as  the  Chinese 
ghost  can  spend  burnt  paper  money,  and  there 
was  reason  to  fear  that  evil  demons  would  rob 
them  of  these  objeets  if  entire.  We  still  have 
something  left  of  the  kind  of  ideas  to  which  such 
superstitions  belong  when  as  children  we  are  told 
to  break  an  egg-shell  lest  “the  fairies  run  off 
with  it.”  On  the  other  hand,  the  practical  rea- 
son was  the  temptation  that  whole  things  and 
solid  jewelry  exercised  on  those  godless  men,  the 
robbers  of  tombs.  Hence  the  extremely  thin  and 
brittle  nature  of  gold  jewel' y found  in  tombs; 
hence  the  fact  that  statuette!  and  the  jewelry  too 
are  commonly  broken. 

Of  late  years  figurines  of  much  greater  artistic 
value  have  been  coming  to  Faris  by  mysterious 
channels,  and  have  roused  the  same  controversies 
as  did  the  Tanagra  statuettes;  caused  the  same 
hesitation  on  the  part  of  those  responsible  for 
purchases  for  the  Louvre,  the  British  Museum, 
and  other  galleries.  Very  sharp  nttacks  have 
been  made  on  them  in  London.  Whether  true 
or  false,  they  are  so  remarkable  that  a few  are 
herewith  presented  as  a very  inadequate  repre- 
sentation of  the  various  collections  already  in  the 
hands  of  private  collectors  and  dealers,  since 
these  contain  many  others  quite  as  good. 

The  first  thing  notable  about  these  figures  is 
the  fact  that  they  appear  in  elaborate  groups,  yet 
have  all  the  technical  imperfections  of  the  Tan- 
ngra  figurines.  The  backs  are  absolutely  rude, 
not  calculated  to  be  seen  at  all.  Yet  they  have 
all  the  charm  of  the  Tanagra  figure.  Observe 
the  market  scene,  a bit  from  the  common  life  of 
Greeks.  With  what  ease  the  young  market-man 
sits,  his  shade  hat  perched  high  above  the  back 
of  his  head ! With  what  sweet  dignity  the  lady 
pauses  by  a basket  of  fruit,  holding  her  little  girl 
by  the  hand  ! The  ages  of  the  three  women  are 
very  subtly  told  by  the  modelling  of  the  bosom, 
from  the  old  market-woman  seated  in  the  centre, 
to  the  lady,  and  then  to  the  young  market-girl  on 
the  right  with  her  undeveloped  figure.  The  group 
was  chosen  to  represent  the  realistic  side  of  these 
statuettes,  which  show  merely  the  study  of  life 
unaffected  by  religious  or  mythological  ideas. 

The  kneeling  Muse,  with  hand  on  an  urn  and 
a garland,  may  represent  another  element  in  these 
groups — the  monumental.  Small  as  it  is,  we  have 
here  a figure  which  would  be  excellent  if  execu- 
ted in  marble  or  in  black  basalt  or  in  bronze  for 
a monument.  Though  appropriate  enough  as  a 
type  of  memory,  as  a genius  decorating  the  burial 
urn  with  a garland  of  immortelles,  the  chances 
are  that  no  such  idea  of  grief  presided  over  the 
origin  of  this  dignified,  gracious  figure.  Rather 
is  it  likely  that  the  tall  two-handled  urn  is  for 
wine,  and  the  garland  is  in  the  nature  of  the  fillet 
that  victors  were  entitled  to  wear  on  their  heads. 
This  figure  is  much  more  a Muse  awarding  the 
prize  for  excellence  in  dance  or  song,  or  in  horse- 
racing, or  in  gymnastic  exercise,  than  any  person 
suggestive  of  death.  Not  that  the  statuettes  al- 
ways avoid  that  suggestion.  Among  the  groups 
owned  by  Messrs.  Rollin  & Feu  ardent,  of  Paris, 
there  is  one  most  exquisite  scene  of  Aiseulapius 
and  Hygeia,  the  patron  of  physicians  and  the 
genius  of  health,  leaning  over  a girl  who  is  sink- 
ing down  in  death.  The  most  lovely  pathos  rules 
the  three  figures  of  which  the  group  is  composed ; 
in  sentiment  if  not  in  sobriety  of  design  it  can 
stand  beside  the  famous  bass-relief  on  an  antique 
tombstone  of  Athens,  where  the  mother,  standing, 
leans  over  the  bowed  head  of  her  seated  son,  a 
young  warrior  devoted  to  death. 

As  an  example  of  the  groups  which  refer  more 
or  less  plainly  to  subjects  of  mythology,  legend, 
and  Greek  history,  the  third  statuette  has  been 
chosen.  The  scene  is  Calypso’s  cavern  on  her 
ocean  island.  Ulysses,  in  the  Neapolitan  cap 
which  comes  from  the  Greek  mariners  of  old, 
rests  one  hand  on  the  prow  of  a vessel,  and  with 
the  right  makes  a gesture  which  may  be  various- 
ly interpreted.  It  is  certainly  respectful ; it  may 
have  a sense  of  appeal.  If  the  moment  is  his 
arrival  on  the  island,  we  may  imagine  that  he  is 
commending  himself  to  the  goddess  by  a recital 
of  his  misfortunes;  this  view  is  strengthened  by 
the  little  Cupid  who  flies  from  Calypso  to  the 
man  of  many  wiles,  betokening  that  the  affection 
between  them  has  begun. 

The  pose  of  Calypso  is  one  of  great  restful- 
ness, of  great  dignity.  Her  right  hand  is  raised 
in  a line  conversational  gesture,  which  corresponds 
to  the  respectful  inclination  of  the  head  of  Ulysses. 
The  chair  on  which  she  rests  has  u foot-rest,  like 
that  on  which  sits  a woman  with  a winged  Cupid 
in  her  lap  and  a distaff  in  her  right  hand,  a Tana- 
gra figurine  in  the  Hermitage  at  St.  Petersburg, 
but  the  foot-rest  is  much  lower.  The  pose  of 
Calypso  is  very  like  that  of  the  full-size  marble 
statue  of  one  of  the  empresses  of  Rome,  a trea- 
sure of  the  Louvre.  Surely  within  the  limits  of 
the  art  of  the  statuary,  when  dealing  with  such 
material  us  this,  fabricated  for  humble  purposes, 


no  such  beauty  and  variety  are  known  as  we  find 
in  groups  of  this  kind.  The  gravity,  the  sim- 
plicity, and  the  polish  of  the  epics  called  of  Ho- 
mer are  here  in  vigorous,  easy  growth.  Is  it 
possible  that  such  figurines,  single  and  combined, 
can  be  deliberate  forgeries  by  modern  men  ? 

There  is  no  doubt  that  all  the  attempts  made 
during  the  last  two  years  to  trace  the  provenance 
of  these  groups  has  failed.  And  it  looks  very 
much  as  if  some  of  the  gentlemen  who  have  been 
baffled  in  their  search  have  lost  their  tempers  and 
attacked  the  statuettes  in  tiie  London  and  Paris 
press  with  more  vigor  than  wisdom.  Of  course 
it  is  possible  for  the  clever  forgers  of  the  Levant 
to  follow  the  old  methods,  fabricate  moulds,  imi- 
tate tiie  Tanagra  figurines,  and  put  them  together 
in  groups.  They  can  partially  paint  them,  and 
bury  them  nfter  fracturing  them.  They  can 
scratch  and  deface  them  so  as  to  give  an  appear- 
ance of  great  age.  But  could  they  in  the  first 
instance  compose  such  groups,  lend  them  such 
dignity,  such  beauty,  such  sportive  humor,  as  we 
find  rioting  through  not  a few  ? If  they  can,  the 
old  faculty  for  art  is  still  extant  in  the  Levant, 
but  in  a much  more  surprising  degree.  For 
whereas  the  old  modeller  of  statuettes  followed 
a great  number  of  precedents  in  his  work,  repeat- 
ed a great  number  of  conventional  figures  and 
groups,  just  as  tiie  Japanese  potters  and  bronze 
workers  repeat  with  no  fear  of  criticism  forms 
and  colors  admired  by  their  ancestors  and  some- 
times laid  down  in  books,  the  modern  forger,  on 
the  contrary,  has  to  evolve  pretty  much  every- 
thing out  of  his  own  head.  Consider  a good-sized 
collection  of  these  groups  merely  for  subject,  for 
grouping,  and  composition,  and  it  will  be  evident 
that  if  they  are  forged  some  great  geiiitis  must 
be  at  work  unknow  n to  the  world  of  art,  whose 
rightful  place  is  at  the  head  of  modern  sculptors. 
That  a man  or  men  capable  of  such  little  easy 
masterpieces  as  these  could  be  kept  in  obscurity 
while  ids  statuettes  are  sold  by  middle  men  is 
much  harder  to  believe  than  that  somewhere  a 
great  treasure  of  mortuary  relics  has  been  struck 
and  the  spot  most  anxiously  concealed. 

Supposing  them  genuine,  the  workmanship 
points  to  an  age  subsequent  to  Alexander  the 
Great,  perhaps  close  up  to  the  Christian  era. 
Geographically  it  points  to  Ionia,  in  Asia  Minor, 
cither  on  the  main-land  not  many  hundred  miles 
from  Ephesus  or  on  one  of  the  great  islands  over 
against  Greece.  This  is  more  especially  the  land 
of  Horner,  and  though  not  the  place  where  the 
highest  and  purest  of  Greek  art  seems  to  have 
existed,  it  is  the  locality  whence  bass-reliefs  of  the 
greatest  beauty  and  variety  have  come.  In  the 
draperies,  and  in  a certain  sportive,  luxurious, 
pleasure-loving  quality,  these  bear  no  little  resem- 
blance to  tiie  workmanship  of  the  groups,  due 
allowance  being  made  for  the  difference  between 
sculptor  and  craftsman.  We  may  safely  suppose 
that  in  these  groups  we  have  two  kinds  of  orna- 
ments common  to  a highly  cultivated,  wealthy, 
and  pleasure-loving  nation  of  Asiatic  Greeks,  one 
for  the  home,  the  other  for  the  tomb.  Like  the 
mantel  ornaments  fabricated  in  most  porcelain 
and  faience  factories  of  Europe  during  the  lust 
few  centuries,  these  groups  were  meant  to  be 
placed  on  shelves  and  in  niches,  to  decorate  sit- 
ting-rooms or  little  private  chapels  to  the  gods, 
or  to  go  at  once  into  the  tombs.  It  was  the  cus- 
tom to  place  about  a corpse  or  the  urn  containing 
ashes  the  ornaments  of  the  room  in  which  a per- 
son died.  This  explains  the  great  number  and  va- 
riety of  statuettes  sometimes  found  in  one  tomb. 
It  is  as  if  all  the  dolls  of  a child  were  placed  in 
its  grave — most  of  the  bric-tbbrae  of  a collector 
grouped  about  him  in  his  last  resting-place.  Not 
only  humorous  and  satirical  figures  and  groups, 
but  some  which  are  hardly  fit  for  description,  have 
been  forwarded  to  Paris.  Many  are  not  sufficient- 
ly clear  in  their  meaning  to  warrant  even  a guess 
as  to  what  they  represent. 

When  we  reflect  on  the  great  number  of  tem- 
ples with  which  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor  was  dot- 
ted, each  having  a special  cultus  for  special  gods 
or  variants  on  tiie  few  great  gods  of  Greece — when 
we  remember  tiie  vast  quantity  of  art  works  in 
such  a temple  as  that  of  Ephesus,  and  the  swarm 
of  artisans  who  made  objects  of  art  in  gold,  silver, 
precious  minerals,  and  clay  for  the  pilgrims  to 
that  city — we  can  easily  believe  that  the  inexhaust- 
ible soil  of  Turkey  in  Asia.has  really  yielded  these 
interesting  finds.  There  is  nothing  unlikely  in 
that,  but  rather  what  is  to  be  expected.  As  for 
the  concealment  of  the  place  whence  they  come, 
it  would  be  singular  if  the  locality  were  given ; 
for  nothing  is  more  certain  than  this,  should 
the  director  of  the  museum  at  Constantinople 
learn  whence  such  things  came,  the  spot  would 
be  seized  at  once,  and  if  any  excavations  were 
thereafter  made,  everything  would  go  to  the  Turks. 
Whatever  may  be  thought  of  tiie  morality  of  buy- 
ing statuettes  which  are  possibly  withheld  from 
the  authorities  of  the  country  where  they  are 
found,  this  side  of  the  matter  does  not  concern 
us.  The  question  for  us  to  decide  is  whether  or 
not  they  add  something  to  the  stock  of  art  in  the 
world.  No  one  who  examines  the  collections  of 
Mr.  Si’itzeu,  or  Mr.  Lkclyer,  or  Messrs.  Rollin  & 
Fki  akokst,  cun  doubt  that  they  dp. 

It  may  be  thought  that  we  know  a great  deal 
about  the  customs,  the  legends,  the  mythology,  of 
the  Greeks,  because  much  is  taught  us  at  school 
and  college.  Yet  it  is  only  now  becoming  ap- 
parent how  little  we  do  know,  how  little  the 
Greeks  themselves  knew  on  the  subject.  Study 
of  barbarian  religions  throws  much  light  on 
subjects  still  greatly  misunderstood,  and  will 
throw  more.  The  views  that  the  people  took, 
as  presented  by  such  groups  as  are  now  coming 
from  the  Levant,  is  very  precious,  for  it  cor- 
rects, alters,  or  corroborates  what  we  have  learn- 
ed from  Greek  literature.  The  literary  and  the 
mythological  elements  in  such  artistic  documents 
from  the  heart  of  the  people  are  of  great  value. 
But  for  the  fine  arts  themselves  these  trivial 
toys  are  of  still  greater  use.  Evidently  some 
of  them  are  copies  more  or  less  freely  treated 


from  large  works  of  art  which  have  disappeared 
forever.  The  kneeling  Muse,  for  instance,  may 
well  represent  the  statuette  made  ufter  a famous 
figure  by  somfc  greatest  of  sculptors  whose  very 
name  is  lost.  The  scene  between  Ulysses  and 
Calypso  may  be  all  we  have  of  some  painting  on 
a wall  which  crumbled  to  pieces  two  thousand 
years  ago.  Several  groups  repeat  the  myth  of 
the  young  Bacchus  riding  on  a panther,  of  the 
the  old  Silenus  supported  on  an  ass,  each  accom- 
panied bv  nymphs  or  satyrs — scenes  reproduced 
in  the  processions  on  festal  days  by  young  men 
and  maidens.  Others  are  scenes  of  dance,  while 
a player  on  the  double  pipe  inodu lutes  the  notes 
consecrated  by  old  usage.  Here  is  an  exquisite 
composition,  deep  with  thought,  genial  in  compo- 
sition, charming  by  contrasts:  Winged  Love,  as 
a boy  of  twelve  or  fourteen,  leans  down  to  wind 
his  arm  round  the  body  of  a satyr  overcome  by 
wine,  and  raise  him  from  his  bestial  condition. 
The  fresh  young  faee,  beautiful  as  the  Greek  ideal, 
but  richer  in  feature,  looks  with  pity  into  the 
gross  countenance  of  the  lower  creation  ; his  fair 
young  body  stands  out  yet  morp  fair  beside  the 
shaggy  goat  legs  of  the  man-beast.  Here  is  a 
group  of  persons  like  a family;  there  a band  of 
youths  and  maidens  break  into  a slow  dance. 
Tiie  impression  these  fractured  rude  figurines 
denuded  of  colors  produce  is  profound  ; they  give 
that  human  side  which  seems  lacking  to  Greek 
art  when  we  recall  that  art  by  the  great  statues 
of  marble  only,  with  their  sublime  but  cold  beau- 
ty and  stately  grace.  Charles  dk  Kay. 


BUILDING  THE  NEW  ARMORED 
CRUISER  “MAINE.” 

Since  the  launching  in  1875  of  the  wooden 
frigate  Trenton,  which  was  the  last  vessel  built 
at  the  Brooklyn  Navv-vard,  no  government  work 
has  been  regarded  with  so  much  interest  by  ev- 
erybody ill  that  yard  as  the  building  of  the  new 
armored  cruiser  Maine.  This  is  not  to  be  won- 
dered at,  for  when  the  Maine  is  completed  she 
will  be  the  largest  and  handsomest  vessel  ever 
built  for  the  United  States  navy.  The  work  of 
constructing  the  new  vessel  is  under  the  direct 
supervision  of  Naval  Constructor  John  B.  Hoo- 
ver, U.S.N.,  an  officer  of  hu  ge  experience  in  ship- 
building, who  was  especially  selected  for  the  work 
by  Secretary  Whitney.  Very  little  has  been  done 
on  the  vessel  since  her  keel  was  laid  in  October, 
except  the  erection  of  about  a score  of  the  eighty- 
four  frames  of  her  hull,  but  Constructor  Hoover 
confidently  expects  that  an  increase  in  his  working 
force  will  shortly  be  uitfile,  which  will  enable  him 
to  prosecute  the  work  oil  the  Maine  with  expedi- 
tion and  vigor.  The  number  of  men  required  for 
effective  and  rapid  work  oil  such  a vessel  ranges 
from  7<>0  to  8<m>  men — a force  which  is  fur  in 
excess  of  the  number  (less  than  2t>'»)  at  present 
employed  on  the  vessel.  Failure  to  obtain  the 
necessary  material  has  in  almost  every  instance 
necessitated  an  extension  of  the  time  agreed  upon 
for  the  completion  of  the  new  vessels,  and  now 
the  opening  of  bids  for  the  machinery  of  the 
Maine,  as  well  as  for  the  vessels  of  the  sea-coast 
defence,  has  been  postponed  to  March  15th,  to  al- 
low bidders  time  to  mature  their  estimates.  Sec- 
retary Whitney’s  successor  will  thus  have  several 
large  contracts  to  award  very  shortly  after  he 
assumes  control. 

The  first  step  in  the  complicated  process  of 
building  a modern  war  vessel  is  to  erect  suitable 
buildings  to  hold  tools  and  material.  Several 
such  buildings  have  been  put  up  in  the  Brook- 
lyn Navy-yard  to  accommodate  the  thousands  of 
metal  blocks  and  plates  of  which  the  Maine  is  to 
be  composed.  Among  these  one  known  as  the 
“ plate-rpck”  measures  190  feet  by  81  feet,  and 
is  used  to  store  the  plates  for  the  hull,  numbered 
and  arranged  to  correspond  with  the  places  they 
will  occupy  in  the  ship.  Another  strong  building 
is  a substantial  machine-shop,  in  which  an  engine 
of  250  horse  power  lias  been  placed,  for  which 
a battery  of  throe  boilers  furnishes  the  steam. 
When  these  and  other  preliminary  arrangements 
have  been  completed,  the  work  of  building  the 
hull  goes  on  as  follows: 

The  design  for  the  vessel,  which  in  this  case  is  the 
work  of  Chief  Constructor  T.  D.  Wilson,  U.S.X., 
having  been  received  at  the  navv-yard  from  the 
Bureau  of  Construction  at  Washington,  the  next 
step  is  to  prepare  from  the  plans  a wooden  model 
showing  the  outside  of  the  hull,  on  which  tiie 
shapes  of  the  plates  and  angle-irons  (frames)  are 
marked  off  with  as  much  accuracy  as  possible. 
At  the  same  time  the  lines  of  the  ship  are  drawn 
at  full  size  on  the  floor  of  a large  loft  just  out- 
side the  construction  office,  where  the  model  is 
kept;  and  from  these  lines  wooden  moulds  are 
prepared  showing  the  actual  shape  of  the  angle- 
irons  and  plates  used  in  the  construction  of  the 
ship.  The  work  of  fitting  these  patterns  is  a 
very  tedious  one,  and  must  be  done  with  great 
accuracy,  as  upon  its  correctness  depends  the 
symmetrical  shaping  of  the  ship.  In  this  mould 
loft  are  kept,  patterns  of  vessels  which  were  built 
as  far  back  ns  the  year  1825.  The  draughtsmen 
meanwhile  prepare  a careful  schedule  of  material 
necessary  to  execute  the  work,  which  is  sent  to 
the  steel  mills  of  Carneoie,  Film's,  & Co.,  at  Fitts- 
burgh,  with  wffiieh  firm  the  Navy  Department  has 
previously  made  the  necessary  contracts.  The 
pattern-milkers  also  prepare  from  the  lines  on 
the  mould-loft  floor  the  wooden  patterns  from 
which  the  stem  and  stern-post  are  cast. 

When  the  material  begins  to  reach  the  yard 
the  angle-irons  used  for  the  frames  are  heated  in 
a long  furnace  and  then  bent  to  shape  on  east- 
iron  slabs,  the  required  shape  being  indicated  by 
a chalk  line  drawn  off  the  outer  edge  of  the  wood- 
en moulds  above  mentioned.  A row  of  iron  pegs 
is  placed  in  holes  along  this  line,  and  the  frame 
forced  around  by  means  of  levers  until  it  is 
brought  into  contact  with  every  one  of  the  pegs, 
when  it  is  considered  to  be  of  the  proper  shape. 
At  the  same  time  the  plates  forming  the  keel  are 


heated  in  a furnace  and  bent  to  their  proper 
shape.  In  the  ship-house,  meantime,  a long  row 
of  blocks  is  laid  and  carefully  aligned  to  receive 
the  keel.  The  keel  plates  having  been  punched 
for  the  rivets,  and  having  had  their  butt  straps 
fitted,  are  taken  over  to  the  ship  house  and  placed 
in  position  on  the  keel  blocks.  The  operation  of 
laying  the  first  plate  is  usually  attended  with  a 
certain  amount  of  ceremony,  and  is  called  “lay- 
ing the  keel.” 

After  what  may  be  called  the  backbone  of  the 
structure  has  been  laid,  tiie  next  important  pro- 
ceeding is  to  erect  the  curved  framework  of  steel 
ribs,  perpendicular  to  the  keel,  which  forms  the 
skeleton  outline  of  the  hull.  The  angle-irons  for 
these  frames  or  ribs,  having  been  punched  for 
rivets,  are  attached  to  the  floor  plates  by  means 
of  bolts,  and  the  whole  is  carefully  fitted  to  the 
shape  culled  for  by  the  wooden  mould.  After 
being  fitted,  the  frames  are  taken  to  the  ship, 
house  and  riveted  together.  The  different  plates 
composing  the  keel  having  been  also  riveted,  the 
frnmes  are  raised  into  position,  and  held  there 
by  means  of  supports.  Their  positions  are  then 
carefully  regulated,  so  that  they  may  exactly  cor- 
respond  with  the  relative  positions  shown  on  tile 
plans.  The  frames  regulated,  the  next  tiling  is 
to  run  the  plating  of  the  inner  and  outer  bottoms. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  a modern  man-of- 
war  has  two  bottoms,  or  skins,  entirely  indepen- 
dent of  each  other,  so  that  though  an  accident 
should  happen  to  one  of  them,  it  would  leave  the 
other  uninjured.  In  spite  of  this  precaution,  how- 
ever, a modern  torpedo,  if  properly  exploded,  has 
sufficient  force  to  tear  through  both  the  platings 
and  fill  a compartment  of  the  ship  with  water. 

As  the  work  progresses,  the  stem  and  stern- 
post  are  erected,  and  the  framing  of  the  ship, 
which  at  the  extremities  usually  differs  slightly 
from  that  of  the  midship  jwirtion,  is  completed. 
The  work  is  now  carried  on  under  many  different 
heads.  The  bulkheads  which  divide  the  >liip  into 
numerous  water-tight  compartments  are  built; 
the  longitudinal  passages  are  wailed  in  ; the  sub- 
divisions forming  shell-rooms,  magazines,  store- 
rooms, and  in  general  the  internal  arrangements 
called  for  by  the  original  design,  are  now'  com- 
pleted. 

In  the  ease  of  an  armored  ship  like  the  Maine, 
one  of  the  most  critical  operations  in  the  whole 
process  of  construction  is  the  ordering  of  the 
armor  plates.  The  reason  of  this  is  that  these 
plates,  eleven  inches  thick,  take  many  months  to 
manufacture,  ami  owing  to  their  great  size  and 
weight,  anv  alterations  required  ill  them  would 
be  attended  with  immense  cost.  Indeed  it  may 
be  noted  here  that  tiie  Maine  lias  already  expe- 
rienced misfortune  in  process  of  building.  The 
steel  stem  of  the  ship  was  cast  in  Pittsburgh,  and 
upon  examination  by  the  government  steel  in- 
spectors it  was  found  to  have  sprung  or  warped 
out  of  shape  fully  three  inches,  and  was  therefore 
rejected,  involving  a loss  to  the  contractors  of 
over  five  thousand  dollars.  A new  contract  for 
this  easting  was  then  entered  into  with  the  Stand- 
ard Steel  Casting  Company,  of  Thin  low,  Pepnsyl- 
vanin.  It  is  almost  ready  for  shipment  to  New 
York,  and  is  said  bv  those  who  have  seen  it  to 
be  perfect  in  every  respect.  So  far  so  good  ; the 
government  goes  scot-free.  But  it  is  now  report- 
ed from  the  Brooklyn  Navy-yard  that  fourteen 
of  the  frames  of  the  ship  have  been  rendered 
practically  useless  by  improper  riveting,  and  that 
therefore  the  work  on  the  ship  will  necessarily 
be  delayed  for  months.  As  this  work  is  done  at 
a government  navy-yard,  tiie  loss  will  fall  entire- 
ly upon  the  government,  the  amount  of  which 
cannot  be  estimated. 

The  armor  plates  of  the  Maine  will  be  made 
by  the  Bethlehem  Iron  Company,  of  Pennsylvania. 
The  armor,  however,  is  not  put  in  place  until  the 
ship  is  launched,  as  it  is  not  desirable  to  have 
any  unnecessary  weight  on  board  at  that  time. 
But  about  the  time  that  these  plates  arrive  in 
the  yard  the  ship  is  supposed  to  be  sufficiently 
advanced  to  be  ready  for  launching — the  most 
important  event  in  the  life  of  a ship,  when  she 
may  fairly  be  said  to  make  her  bow  to  the  world. 
The  interest  of  the  event,  however,  springs  not 
only  from  the  fact  that  it  marks  a decisive  stage 
in  the  vessel’s  growth,  but  also  from  the  impor- 
tant circumstance  that  the  vessel  is  then  subject- 
ed to  such  severe  strains  when  passing  from  land 
to  water  that  any  miscalculation  may  lead  to  dis- 
aster. 

An  armored  ship,  however,  is  only  about  half- 
way toward  completion  when  launched.  Not  only 
has  the  armor  to  be  put  in  place  and  secured 
to  the  wooden  backing  by  heavy  bolts,  but  all  of 
the  thousand  and  one  special  fittings  for  officers, 
crew,  and  stores  have  to  be  carried  out ; the  guns, 
with  their  elaborate  mechanisms  for  loading  and 
pointing,  by  hydraulic  or  steam  power,  have  to 
be  taken  on  board  and  fitted  in  place  ; the  masts 
and  rigging  have  to  be  put  up ; and  finally  the 
delicate  and  difficult  work  of  putting  the  machin- 
ery on  board  and  adjusting  it  with  mathematical 
precision  has  to  be  performed.  From  the  very 
first  the  engineers  have  been  at  work  on  the  en- 
gines and  boilers  for  the  ship.  The  Navy  Depart- 
ment, following  the  example  of  the  English  Ad- 
miralty, now  intrusts  the  contracts  for  all  engine 
construction  to  private  firms.  The  contracts  for 
the  machinery  of  the  Maine  have  not  yet  been 
aw  arded,  but  when  they  are,  the  successful  bidders 
will  be  required  to  have  everything  ready  for 
placing  the  machinery  on  board  about  the  time 
the  vessel  is  launched.  As  soon,  therefore,  as 
the  vessel  is  in  the  water  the  engineers  begin  to 
place  the  machinery  on  board,  and  all  this  work, 
together  with  that  connected  with  the  mounting 
of  the  guns,  fitting  store-rooms,  magazines,  shell- 
rooms,  etc.,  goes  on  at  the  same  time,  so  that  at 
this  stage  of  her  evolution  a modern  iron  clad 
resembles  nothing  so  closely  as  the  traditional 
Tower  of  Babel.  In  spite  of  all  this  apparent 
confusion,  however,  every  part  is  so  designed  as 
to  fit  in  exactly  with  what  goes  next  to  it,  so  that, 
as  the  work  approaches  completion,  each  part  is 
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perfectly  adjusted  to  the  function  it  is  culled  upon 
to  perforin.  The  building  of  a modem  iron-ciad 
may  be  described  in  Spencerian  language  as  the 
gradual  evolution,  under  the  spell  of  the  designer’s 
genius,  of  the  mo3t  perfect  order  and  efficiency 
out  of  the  most  chaotic  agglomeration  of  hetero- 
geneous materials. 

Progress  on  the  Maine  has  been  greatly  retard- 
ed owing  to  the  difficulty  of  securing  proper  steel 
materials.  The  industry  of  building  large  mod- 
em iron  clads  wholly  of  domestic  materials  is 
still  in  its  infancy  in  this  country,  and  even  the 
use  of  the  materials,  when  properly  furnished,  is 
not  always  skilful,  and  great  losses  are  thereby 
occasioned.  The  Maine  has  been  designed  to  be 
a twin-screw  armored  turret  vessel,  with  a steel 
ram,  of  the  belted  cruiser  type,  her  vitals  being 
protected  from  shot  and  shell  by  a belt  of  steel 
armor  eleven  inches  thick  at  the  water-line  and 
180  feet  long.  A protective  deck  covers  the 
whole  ship,  curving  forward  into  a rain,  and  dip- 
ping aft  to  protect  the  steering  gear.  The  di- 
mensions of  the  vessel  are  as  follows:  length 
between  perpendiculars,  310  feet;  extreme 
breadth,  57  feet;  mean  draught,  21  £ feet;  dis- 
placement, 6648  tons.  The  engines  of  the  Maine 
will  be  of  the  vertical  triple  expansion  class,  for 
which  great  pressure  is  now  required.  There 
will  be  eight  boilers,  each  with  three  furnaces. 
The  vessel  will  be  propelled  bv  two  three-bladed 
screws  with  a diameter  of  about  15  feet.  The 
total  coal  capacity  is  882  tons ; her  speed  will 
be  17  knots,  and  at  10  knots  an  hour  the  coal  en- 
durance will  be  7000  miles.  The  armament  con- 
sists of  four  10-inch  breech-loading  rifles,  pair- 
mounted  in  echeloned  turrets  ; of  six  6-inch  breech- 
loading rifles;  and  of  a powerful  secondary  bat- 
tery, and  seven  torpedo-launching  tubes  or  guns, 
three  below  the  water  and  four  on  the  berth  deck. 
The  10-inch  guns  fire  a projectile  of  500  pounds 
weight  with  250  pounds  of  powder,  and  they 
have  a maximum  effective  range  of  about  nine 
miles.  The  weight  of  shot  that  can  be  fired  ahead 
or  astern  from  the  main  battery  is  2200  pounds, 
and  from  either  side,  2300  pounds. 

The  Maine  will  be  bark-rigged,  spreading  7135 
square  feet  of  canvas.  She  will  be  fitted  as  a 
flag-ship,  and  will  carry  a complement  of  800  offi- 
cers and  men. 


MINNEWAUKAU,  THE  GREAT 
SALT  LAKE  OF  DAKOTA. 

Is  the  north  of  Dakota,  about  seventy  miles 
from  the  Canadian  line,  there  is  a large  salt-water 
lake,  which  has  been  said  to  be  the  geographical 
centre  of  the  North  American  continent.  The 
Indians  call  it  Minnewaukau,  a beautiful  Indiuu 
water  word  (like  Minnesota,  Minnehaha,  Minne- 
tonka, and  the  rest),  which  literally  means  spirit 
water,  or  Lake  of  the  Great  Spirit  Waukau  ; but 
the  more  free  and  homely  translation  of  the  West 
has  rendered  it  the  Devil’s  Lake,  and  the  Devil’s 
Lake  it  will  remain  no  doubt  to  the  end  of  time. 

It  is  a singular  lake  in  a strange  laud,  entirely 
unknown  to  the  majority  of  travellers  who  an- 
nually pass  within  a hundred  miles  of  it  on  their 
way  to  the  National  Park  and  the  Pacific  coast. 
It  is  fifty-five  miles  long  and  from  three  to  ten 
miles  wide,  being  nearly  the  same  in  length, 
therefore,  but  not  so  wide,  as  the  Great  Salt  Lake 
of  Utah,  the  dimensions  of  the  latter  being  sev- 
enty hv  forty  miles.  Both  lakes  were  at  one 
time  much  larger,  and  their  shores  bear  evidence 
that  their  waters  are  receding  and  that  they  are 
gradually  drying  up.  The  formation  of  the  Spirit 
Lake  is  very  irregular,  its  coast  line  being  a suc- 
cession of  wooded  points  and  alternating  deep 
bays,  with  sandy  beaches  like  those  of  the  ocean, 
and  out  in  the  open  water,  when  the  blizzard  blows 
from  the  prairie,  there  is  often  a high  sea  which 
puts  an  end  to  navigation.  The  country  round 
about  is  sternly  simple,  but  picturesque  and  inter- 
esting. In  the  summer-time  the  prairies  are  gaylv 
painted  with  wild  flowers,  and  in  that  Northern 
latitude  the  trees  early  take  the  bright  hues  of 
autumn,  but  throughout  the  long  winter  the  snow 
is  continually  on  the  ground,  and  the  hike  is 
frozen  hard  enough  to  bear  vehicles.  On  the 
southern  shore  there  is  a small  military  reserva- 
tion and  garrison  (Fort  Totten),  surrounded  by 
the  larger  Indian  reservation  of  the  Cut-head 
Sioux,  which  comprises  200,000  acres  of  high 
rolling  prairie,  extending  to  the  south  as  far  as 
the  northern  bank  of  the  Cheyenne  River.  The 
lands  to  the  north  of  the  lake  have  been  recently 
thrown  open  to  settlement,  and  are  said  to  be 
well  adapted  to  the  raising  of  the  smaller  cereals. 
In  every  direction  there  arc  many  little  fresh- 
water lakes  and  ponds,  which  gleam  and  flash 
like  jewels  in  their  prairie  setting,  and  reflecting 
the  image  of  the  sky  naturally  like  those  which 
suggested  to  the  savage  mind  the  beautiful  word 
Minnesota,  which,  as  you  know,  means  the  land 
of  sky-tinted  waters.  Upon  the  reservation  there 
are  many  natural  phenomena  more  or  less  iden- 
tified with  tales  of  Indian  romance,  but  all,  like 
the  lake,  are  afflicted  with  the  wretched  nomen- 
clature of  the  early  fur  trappers  and  Indian  traders 
— the  Devil’s  Heart,  for  example,  a conical  moun- 
tain; the  Devil’s  Tooth,  a large  rock  brought  by 
some  glacial  action  and  strangely  thrown  on  the 
plain ; the  Devil’s  Backbone,  a narrow  curving 
ridge  or  “divide”;  and  the  Devil’s  Punch-Bowl, 
a dark  wooded  dell  partly  surrounded  by  the 
Backbone.  One  is  inclined  to  wish  that  the  sav- 
age Indians  or  Waukau  hitnself  had  made  away 
with  the  worthies  who  substituted  such  names 
for  the  euphonious  and  poetical  words  of  the 
Sioux. 

Fort  Totten  is  a small  four-company  garrison, 
rectilinear  in  form,  with  the  parade  in  the  centre. 
There  are  two  companies  of  infantry  and  one  of 
cavalry ; but  no  real  necessity  exists  for  either,  as 
the  Indians  have  long  been  peaceable,  and  many 
of  them  are  engaged  in  farming.  The  fort  has 
a fine  situation  upon  a slight  elevation  at  the  en- 
trance to  a Bmall  bay,  which,  sheltered  by  a high 


point  called  Sally’s  Hill,  is  a deep  and  safe  harbor. 
Between  the  post  and  the  lake  are  the  post  trad- 
er’s and  Indian  trader’s  stores  and  the  Indian 
agency  buildings,  and  a short  distance  to  the  left 
is  the  Catholic  mission  school,  in  charge  of  seven 
gray  nuns  from  Montreal.  The  post  trader’s 
store  is  a picturesque  old  building  erected  many 
years  ago  by  one  of  the  great  fur  companies. 

The  life  at  a military  garr  ison  in  the  far  West, 
whatever  it  may  be  to  the  resident,  is  delightful 
to  a visitor,  whose  coming  is  an  event  of  some 
importance.  Before  one  is  fairly  unpacked,  all 
the  officers  have  called,  and  invitations  to  ride, 
to  hunt  and  hsh,  and  to  dine,  follow  in  quick  suc- 
cession. Dx  Tocqukvillk  I believe  it  was  who  said 
if  we  had  an  aristocracy  in  America  it  was  the 
aristocracy  of  tiie  legal  profession,  but  at  a fron- 
tier garrison  there  is  a charming  little  aristocracy 
well  up  on  “ the  nothingness  of  this  life  and  the 
desirability  of  cut  glass,”  and  in  striking  contrast 
to  its  rude  surroundings,  composed  of  military 
men  of  education,  most  of  them  from  the  Acade- 
emy,  who  ride  anil  shoot  and  entertain  handsomely 
in  cozy  homes  which  remind  one  of  “ the  States,” 
as  they  say  out  West. 

There  is  no  large  game  in  the  immediate  vicin- 
ity of  the  garrison,  as  the  country  is  too  open  to 
afford  shelter  for  elk  and  deer,  and  the  buffalo  and 
antelope  have  disappeared,  as  they  have  every- 
where, before  the  tide  of  immigration  which  is 
rapidly  setting  in.  A few  years  ago  the  land  of 
the  Spirit  Lake  was  a sportsman’s  paradise,  but 
till  that  now  remains  are  the  buffalo  trails  and 
wallows,  which  are  rapidly  becoming  indistinct 
sears  upon  the  prairie  overgrown  with  wild  grass- 
es, and  their  bones,  which  have  been  gathered 
up  and  lie  in  heaps  fibout  the  railway  stations. 
The  sharp-tail  grouse — a gray  frostv-looking  bird 
of  fine  flavor,  which  is  the  prairie-chicken  of  the 
Northern  plains — is  everywhere  abundant,  but, 
like  their  Southern  cousins,  they  become  wild  in 
October,  and  no  longer  lie  to  the  dogs,  so  that  it 
is  almost  useless  to  pursue  them.  In  the  autumn 
myriads  of  wild  swan,  geese,  brant,  and  ducks  of 
all  sorts,  including  the  canvas-back,  mallard,  red- 
head, teal,  dusky  duck,  buffol-head,  and  1 believe 
every  inland  duck  that  flies,  visit  the  Spirit  Lake 
and  the  smaller  lakes  and  ponds  on  their  south- 
ern migration,  and  many  remain  upon  their  return 
in  the  spring  and  rear  their  young  by  the  more 
secluded  ponds  on  the  reservation. 

The  Indians,  about  1200  in  number,  are  scat- 
tered about,  and  dwell  in  log  houses  which  the 
government  has  assisted  them  in  building,  or  iu 
their  original  tepees.  It  is  not  an  uncommon 
sight  to  see  an  Indian  family  who  own  a house 
living  in  their  tepee  but  a few  feet  away,  and  a 
group  of  tepees  pitched  near  the  cabin  of  an  Ind- 
ian farmer  who  has  sold  his  little  wheat  crop  in- 
dicates that  his  more  indolent  friends  and  rela- 
tives have  come  to  share  with  him  the  proceeds 
of  his  labors.  The  Indians  are  in  charge  of  an 
Indian  agent,  Major  Cramsey,  who,  with  his  offi- 
cial family  (consisting  of  a clerk,  physician,  and 
agricultural  instructor,  or  “ boss  farmer”),  lives  at 
the  agency  in  neat  frame  dwellings.  The  agent 
has  been  in  the  far  West  us  trapper,  fur  trader, 
or  attached  to  the  army  in  one  capacity  or  anoth- 
er nineteen  years,  including  four  or  five  years  at 
the  agency.  Under  his  care  and  direction  the  Ind- 
ians are  rapidly  becoming  self-supporting.  Many 
are  engaged  in  raising  wheat,  and  their  plough- 
ing is  better  than  that  of  some  of  their  white 
brethren.  A few  still  wander  about  the  reserva- 
tion hunting  and  fishing  and  gathering  the  eggs 
of  the  wild-fowl,  and  all  know  the  value  of  a dol- 
lar at  the  Indian  trader’s  store.  The  agent  takes 
great  interest  in  his  work,  and  after  his  office 
hours  may  be  seen  driving  about  visiting  the  Ind- 
ians, the  boys’  and  girls’  schools,  and  the  govern- 
ment saw-mill,  which  is  about  five  miles  east  of 
the  agency.  The  boys  and  girls  in  the  schools 
ure  taught  to  read,  write,  and  speak  the  English 
language,  and  their  teachers  are  quite  encouraged 
by  their  progress.  Education  is  compulsory,  and 
the  agent  with  his  Indian  police  is  continually 
supplying  new  pupils.  From  an  artistic  point  of 
view  the  Indians  at  the  Devil’s  Lake  Agency  are 
comparatively  uninteresting.  Some  years  ago  I 
was  the  guest  of  General  Milks  at  Fort  Keogh, 
on  the  Yellowstone,  shortly  after  the  surrender 
of  the  Sioux  and  Cheyennes  who  destroyed  the 
command  of  General  Custer  on  the  Big  Horn. 
They  were  encamped  in  a large  camp  of  skin 
lodges,  and  in  all  their  savage  finery  were  pic- 
turesque in  the  extreme,  and  I had  looked  for- 
ward to  snapping  my  camera  at  such  objects  as 
these,  but  most  of  the  Indians  about  the  Spirit 
Lake  wear  the  costume  of  civilization.  The  Ind- 
ian agent  in  his  last  report,  which  he  read  to  me, 
makes  some  good  suggestions  as  to  the  care  of 
the  children  upon  their  leaving  school.  He  ar- 
gues that  it  is  wrong  that  childreu  who  have 
been  taught  the  language  and  to  be  neat  and 
cleanly,  and  who  have  become  accustomed  to  sit 
on  chairs  and  sleep  in  beds,  should,  upon  the  com- 
pletion of  their  education,  be  sent  back  to  the 
tepees  of  their  parents  to  sleep  upon  the  ground 
and  run  wild  upon  the  reservation.  It  is  indeed 
questionable  whether  the  knowledge  of  our  lan- 
guage is  of  any  benefit  to  the  young  girls  who  are 
thus  annually  turned  loose  upon  the  prairie  at  the 
borders  of  a rude  civilization.  The  agent  sug- 
gests that  the  government  extend  further  aid  to 
the  graduates,  encourage  them  to  marry,  and  pro- 
vide suitable  homes  for  them  and  ample  aid  for 
a few  years  upon  the  farms.  Here  and  there  upon 
the  reservation  we  came  upon  an  Indian  grave — 
a rude  scaffold  supported  by  four  poles,  upon 
which  rests  the  corpse  of  a Sioux.  It  would  be 
difficult  to  imagine  a more  wild  and  desolate  pic- 
ture than  one  of  these  graves  standing  alone  upou 
the  plain.  Many  of  the  graves  have  been  de- 
stroyed by  prairie  fires,  and  most  of  the  Sioux, 
under  the  influence  of  the  mission  priests,  now 
bury  their  dead.  The  wild  beasts,  the  grave-rob- 
bers of  the  plains,  having  been  driven  away,  there 
is  no  longer  any  necessity  for  placing  the  bodies 
beyond  their  reach. 


In  wandering  about  the  plains  on  the  borders 
of  civilization  the  eye  often  rests  upon  a solitary 
Indian  looking  out  over  the  wide  landscape  in 
silent  meditation,  thinking  perhaps  of  the  past, 
of  the  brighter  days  of  a few  years  ago  when  the 
buffalo  and  antelope  covered  the  prairie,  and  the 
deer  and  elk  were  in  the  thickets  by  the  streams, 
when  from  his  lodge  door  lie  watched  in  peace 
and  quiet  his  “young  barbarians”  playing  in  the 
wild  rose  garden,  or  taught  them  to  hunt  the  gray 
grouse  iu  the  tufted  fields  of  wild  sage.  The 
transition  must  have  been  startling  in  its  sudden- 
ness. The  coming  of  the  trap]  tors  and  fur-traders 
was  quickly  followed  by  the  occupation  of  the 
country  by  the  military,  when,  as  if  by  magic,  the 
buffalo  entirely  disappeared.  Then  came  the 
cattle-men  with  their  great  herds  and  wild  cow- 
boys, who  have  in  turn  but  an  evanescent  exist- 
ence, being  soon  crowded  by  the  farmers,  whose 
cabins  are  everywhere  scattered  at  intervals,  and 
whose  fields  of  grain  stretch  out  into  the  prairie 
like  headlands  in  the  sea.  Within  a decade  the 
Indiuu  has  seen  these  rapid  changes,  and  has 
found  himself  an  “out- door  prisoner",  of  the 
government,  confined  to  the  limits  of  his  reserva- 
tion, and  surrounded  by  a rapidly  increasing  pop- 
ulation loud  in  its  demands  that  the  treaty  winch 
he  made  with  the  great  father  at  Washington 
shall  be  broken,  and  that  he  lie  unceremoniously 
moved  on  to  lands  less  fertile  and  desirable. 
The  solitary  Indians  standing  about  oil  the  prairie 
have  indeed  much  to  think  about. 

there  are  two  young  towns  on  the  Spirit  Lake, 
one  at  the  west  end  and  the  other  at  the  head  of 
Creel’s  Bay,  on  the  north  shore.  The  former  has 
taken  the  Indian  name  Minnewaukau,  and  the 
latter,  having  assumed  the  translation,  is  called 
Devil’s  Lake  City.  The  translation  is  rather 
ahead  of  the  original  in  population  and  enter- 
prise. Minnewaukau  is  the  present  terminus  of 
the  Jamestown  Northern  Railway,  and  Devil’s 
Lake  City  is  on  a branch  of  the  St.  Paul  and 
Manitoba,  which  has  its  present  terminus  at  the 
second  crossing  of  the  Souris  or  Mouse  River. 
Minnewaukau  is  a busy  little  town,  with  a broad 
main  street  lined  with  frame  stores.  It  has  sev- 
eral grain  elevators,  a few  churches,  a large  white 
hotel,  which  can  be  seen  for  miles,  and  which  is 
much  too  large  for  the  place,  the  usual  number 
of  saloons,  aud  a fringe  of  scattered  “ schacks," 
or  shanties,  for  the  suburbs. 

The  pickerel,  which  are  the  only  fish  in  the 
Spirit  Lake,  are  abundant,  aud  the  soldiers  take 
them  in  great  numbers  from  the  steam  boat  dock, 
and  in  the  winter-time  the  Indians  fish  for  them 
through  holes  in  the  ice.  They  are  a firm  fish  of 
fine  flavor,  and  grow  very  large,  often  weighing 
twenty-five  or  thirty  pounds.  The  officers  at  the 
garrison  have  erected  a bathing-house  on  a sandy 
beach  near  the  dock,  and  in  the  summer-time 
bathe  in  this  inland  ocean.  The  sand  is  like  that 
of  the  sea,  and  often  there  is  quite  a surf,  and 
Minnewaukau  will,  no  doubt,  before  long  rival 
Minnetonka  as  a summer  resort.  The  first  house 
built  iu  Devil’s  Lake  is  less  than  three  years  old. 
In  that  time  the  town  has  made  remarkable  prog- 
ress. There  are  several  large  grain  elevators, 
many  good  stores,  three  fairly  good  hotels,  nnd  as 
many  churches.  The  saloons  have  a gambling- 
room  attached,  and  the  play  is  quite  public,  but 
there  is  comparatively  little  of  the  vice  and  law- 
lessness usually  incident  to  towns  on  the  fron- 
tier. They  had  been  holding  an  election  a few 
days  before  our  arrival,  and  no  one,  I believe, 
was  killed.  I overheard  a man,  however,  say  to 
another  on  the  street,  in  speaking  of  one  of  the 
candidates,  that  he  thought  himself  smart  because 
with  his  revolver  lie  had  shot  a clock  off  of  a 
shelf  in  one  of  the  saloons  during  his  canvass  of 
the  county.  The  land-office  at  Devil’s  Lake  City 
controls  nine  million  acres  of  land,  most  of  which 
is  said  to  be  adapted  to  the  raising  of  wheat,  and 
the  Devil’s  Lake  fanners  claim  that  their  crops 
are  more  reliable  than  those  of  the  famous  valley 
of  the  Red  River  of  the  North,  to  the  east  of  them. 
The  country  is  so  new,  however,  that  the  statis- 
tics on  this  point  would  hardly  be  of  .much  value. 
The  admission  of  Dakota  to  the  Union  was  much 
talked  of  at  Devil’s  Lake,  and  there  seemed  to  be 
but  one  opinion  on  the  subject,  although  some 
favored  a division  of  the  Territory  into  two  States. 
The  climate  is  like  that  of  Minnesota.  The  ther- 
mometer in  winter  remains  below  zero  for  weeks 
at  a time.  Dwiaur  W.  Huntington. 


BEFORE  THE  INAUGURATION. 

President  Harrison  reached  Washington  on 
the  afternoon  of  February  26th,  after  an  event- 
ful railway  journey.  His  progress  resembled  that 
of  Mr.  Cleveland  on  the  Western  trip  of  1887. 
There  were  the  crowds  at  the  stations,  the  cheers 
for  the  new  President,  for  his  wife,  and  for  his 
grandchild.  There  were  the  efforts  of  ambitious 
local  orators  to  make  the  ride  the  pleasanter 
for  their  eloquence.  There  were  a few  speech- 
es by  Mr.  Harrison,  and  any  amount  of  hand- 
shaking. It  was  the  kind  of  progress  which 
every  President  makes  in  these  days  when  he 
sets  out  on  a state  journey. 

Naturally  there  was  a crowd  at  the  station  in 
Washington  when  the  train  arrived,  but  the  peo-~ 
pie  who  had  gathered  to  see  and  cheer  the  new 
President  were  doomed  to  disappointment.  When 
the  train  rolled  into  the  historic  building  where 
Garfield  was  shot,  the  Harrison  party  was  not 
on  it.  The  train  had  stopped  three  blocks  away, 
at  Ninth  Street,  and  the  President  and  his  family 
had  escaped.  They  had  been  met  by  Colonel 
Britton,  chairman  of  the  Inauguration  Commit- 
tee, and  General  Williams  and  Mr.  McCamkron, 
of  the  Reception  Committee,  who  had  arranged 
for  the  stopping  of  the  train.  The  drive  to  the 
Arlington  was  therefore  quietly  made  over  a route 
that  had  not  been  marked  out  in  advance.  Only 
a few  people  who  happened  to  catch  sight  of 
General  Harrison’s  face  through  the  wiudow 


realized  who  were  the  occupants  of  the  carriagfB. 
About  five  hundred  people  were  waiting  for  him 
at  the  hotel,  and  they  were  the  first  w ho  had  the 
opportunity  to  cheer  the  coming  guest.  As  tho 
President-elect  alighted  from  his  carriage  he  ac- 
knowledged the  hen  tty  reception  by  raising  his 
6oft  slouched  hat,  while  “ Baby  McKee”  was  in- 
trusted to  the  tender  mercies  of  Chairman  Brit- 
ton. The  first  courtesy  had  passed  between  the 
Harrisons  and  the  people  of  the  capital  in  which 
they  are  to  be  the  principal  peisouugea  for  four 
years. 

The  Harrisons  occupied  the  rooms  which  Mr. 
Cleveland  had  in  1885.  The  Arlington  Hotel 
building  is  a congeries  of  private  houses,  some  of 
them  famous.  The  central  part  of  the  hotel  is 
made  up  of  three  large  brown-stone  houses  now 
thrown  into  one.  The  largest  of  those  was  the 
residence  of  Lewis  Cass  when  he  was  Secretary 
of  State.  Next  to  the  central  part  on  the  south 
is  the  brick  house  which  was  the  home  of  Charles 
Sumner,  and  next  on  the  north  is  the  large  double 
house  that  belonged  to  Rkykrdv  Johnson.  It  is 
here  that  the  incoming  Presidents  are  lodged. 
General  and  Mrs.  Harrison  occupied  the  first 
floor  of  the  Johnson  Annex,  and  the  rest  of  the 
party  had  the  upper  floor. 

An  anxiously  friendly  crowd  of  people  had 
sent  flowers  us  their  arant-ronrierx,  and  the  air 
of  tiie  Harrison  apartments  was  heavy  with  the 
blooms  of  nervously  generous  well-wishers.  An 
hour  or  so  of  respite  was  granted  to  the  travellers 
before  the  bounteous  bes towers  of  the  lloral  trib- 
utes began  to  send  in  their  cards.  These  were 
taken  to  Captain  Dinsmork,  who  for  many  years 
had  charge  of  the  front  door  of  the  White  House. 
Callers,  however,  with  the  exception  of  a few  pol- 
iticians, were  turned  back.  Even  General  Scho- 
field was  told  that  he  must  Come  later.  It  is  as- 
serted that  cabinet-making  began  at  once,  but  the 
only  evidence  of  that  is  that  General  Harrison 
sent,  soon  after  his  arrival,  for  State  Senator  Fas- 
sett,  who  was  supposed  to  represent  Mr.  Pi.att. 
Just  before  dinner  Messrs.  Hoar,  Cui.lom,  and 
Cockrell,  the  three  members  of  the  Senate  In- 
augural Committee,  called  on  General  Harrison. 
It  was  simply  a visit  of  politeuess. 

Dinner  was  served  at  seven,  and  afterward 
callers  were  freely  admitted,  and  it  may  be  in- 
dicative of  the  future  character  of  the  White 
House  that  cards  were  not  required  of  members 
of  Congress,  and  that  no  one  was  turned  back. 
Only  one  crank  made  his  appearance  during  the 
day.  He  was  drunk,  and  simply  desired  to  make 
a speech  in  the  office  of  the  hotel. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cleveland  did  not  call  on  the 
Harrisons  on  the  day  of  their  arrival — a fact 
which  has  been  variously  rioted  liy  the  daily  press 
— first,  because  it  is  not  the  custom  for  the  Pre- 
sident to  make  the  first  call  on  the  President- 
elect, who  is  a private  citizen  until  he  is  inaugu- 
rated ; and  second,  because  it  was  arranged  by 
correspondence  that  the  formal  interchange  of 
visits  should  take  place  on  another  day.  Tho 
custom  requires  that  the  incoming  President  shall 
make  the  first  call,  and  that  the  retiring  Presi- 
dent and  his  wife  shall  return  it  on  the  same  day. 

The  street  s of  Washington  began  to  show  signs 
of  the  coining  event  more  than  a week  before  tho 
inauguration.  Huge  and  unsightly  structures  of 
unpainted  pine  were  built  on  every  government 
reservation.  Thrifty  shopkeepers  erected  plat- 
forms in  front  of  their  places  of  business,  and 
placards  announced  that  seats  might  be  had  for 
the  procession  for  from  *3  to  84  each.  Some  of 
the  proprietors  of  the  large  stands  paid  as  much 
as  $1,101,  for  their  privilege.  Flaring  ami  hideous 
decorations  appeared  on  the  fronts  of  buildings, 
most  of  them  bar-rooms,  but  some  of  them  of 
more  respectability  than  their  bedecked  condition 
indicated.  All  the  colors  in  and  out  of  the  rain- 
bow, in  the  cheapest  of  cheap  material,  glared 
into  the  faces  of  the  passers-by.  In  the  store 
windows  were  announcements  that  rooms  above, 
excellent  vantage-points  from  which  to  view  the 
procession,  were  to  rent.  These  rooms,  when 
they  were  taken,  brought  from  $75  to  $200  rent 
for  the  day.  It  was  a gala-day  for  the  capital. 
Boarding-houses  quadrupled  their  rates.  Even 
the  dealers  in  food  charged  double  their  custom- 
ary prices.  The  streets  for  days  before  the  show 
were  filled  with  strangers:  cow  boys  from  tho 
plains,  or  imitation  cow-boys,  wandered  up  aud 
down  Pennsylvania  Avenue ; detachments  of 
Chicago  Convention  delegates,  with  explanatory 
badges  on  their  bosoms  and  a far-away  post-office 
look  in  their  eyes,  marched  up  and  down  the 
streets,  visited  the  public  offices,  or  rode  around 
in  hacks.  Toward  the  close  of  the  week  the 
troops  began  to  arrive, and  day  and  night  the  roll 
of  the  drum  or  the  blare  of  the  baud  announced 
the  coming  in  of  some  new  regiment.  The  blue- 
coated  Northern  militia,  the  gorgeous  colored 
troops  from  the  South,  visited  at  least  that  much 
of  the  capital  which  is  to  be  found  on  Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue. 

The  air  was  full  of  preparation.  A new  ad- 
ministration was  coming  in.  The  local  merchants 
were  reaping  their  quadrennial  harvest.  Mr. 
Cleveland  was  saying  good-by.  A few  friends 
of  his  gracious  wife  were  shedding  tears  over  her 
departure.  But  most  eyes  were  fastened  on  the 
Arlington,  where  the  coming  man  was  finishing 
his  cabinet.  The  politicians  had  left  the  White 
House  for  a moment,  and  were  swarming  in  tho 
halls  and  corridors  of  the  hotel.  There  was  much 
of  hopeful  anticipation  in  the  crowd  that  waited 
for  the  news,  but  there  was  already  anger  and 
disappointment.  Some  of  those  who  had  expect- 
ed most  had  learned  that  they  were  not  to  be 
gratified.  Mr.  Harrison  had  already  begun  to 
experience  the  hard  lines  in  which  the  President’s* 
career  is  cast.  Homo  of  the  men  who  watched 
his  arrival  in  Washington  and  sent  their  cards  to 
his  room,  although  they  hud  worked  hard  and 
enthusiastically  for  his  election,  realized  that  they 
had  had  their  labor  for  tho  pains,  and  felt  than 
Grover  Cleveland’s  re-election  would  have  been 
quite  a9  much  to  their  advantage. 
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AN  UNKNOWN. 

Tiikrr  was  no  name  upon  the  shattered  stone. 

But  whoso  through  the  tangled  vines  shall  grope 
May  learn,  though  grent  or  humble  the  unknown, 
“He  lived  in  fancy  and  he  died  in  hope.” 

That’s  all  the  record  we  may  ever  know. 

The  only  tribute  to  the  honest  worth 
Of  that  bright  spirit  who's  more  bright,  I trow. 

In  paradise  than  when  he  walked  the  earth. 

The  hend-stone’s  crumbling  slowly  day  by  day 
Above  the  dreamer  on  the  windy  slope. 

But  still  enough  remains  intact  to  say, 

“ He  lived  in  fancy  and  he  died  in  hope.” 

R.  K.  Munkittbiok. 


BETWEEN  THE  LINES* 

BY  CAPTAIN  CHARLES  KING,  U S A , 
Author  of  “A  War-Timb  Wooing.” 


xxm 

Onck  more  the  guidons  are  fluttering  along  the 
familiar  roadways  under  the  shadows  of  the  Bull 
Run  range.  Once  more  the  echoed  trumpet  calls 
float  musically  on  the  breeze,  and  long  columns  of 
horsemen  in  jaunty  blue  jackets,  yellow-trimmed, 
come  trotting  down  from  the  gaps  and  join  the 
lines  below.  Southward  push  the  long,  dusty 
ranks  of  infantry — brigade  after  brigade  trudging 
cheerily  along,  with  the  guns  of  the  batteries 
“clinking”  behind  them.  Lee  is  beaten  hack 
from  Pennsylvania  and  is  returning  to  his  old  line 
below  the  Rapidan ; and  from  many  a Virginia 
homestead  whence  issued  stalwart  soldierly  forms 
to  join  the  gray  col  umiis  on  their  northward  march, 
and  at  whose  doors  and  windows  stood  enthusias- 
tic women  waving  God  speed  and  loving  farewell 
and  wildly  hopeful  encouragement,  there  is  heard 
now  only  the  wail  of  mourners  for  whom  there 
seems  no  earthly  comfort.  Pickett’s  grand  as- 
sault, Stuart’s  headlong  charge,  have  left  no  im- 
press on  the  Union  cause,  but  have  desolated  half 
the  homesteads  iu  their  native  State. 

And  Warrenton  is  saddest  hamlet  of  them  all. 
Not  a household  here  that  wears  not  the  badge  of 
mourning.  Husbands,  lovers,  sons,  and  brothers, 
who  so  buoyantly  set  forth  in  the  march  of  in- 
vasion, are  missing  by  hundreds  when  the  thinned 
and  sad-faeed  columns  reappear;  and  though  she 
too  wears  such  mourning  garb  as  the  situation 
affords,  Lucy  Armistead,  lovingly  welcomed  and 
tenderly  cared  for  in  the  family  of  good  old  Dr. 
Loring,  is  the  only  woman  in  this  sore-stricken 
community  to  whom  Gettysburg  has  not  brought 
new  and  grievous  disaster. 

Once  more  she  is  in  Warrenton — not  the  social 
pet  she  was  before  the  cruel  war  days,  for  in 
most  exaggerated  form  the  story  of  her  deeds  at 
Hopewell  has  gone  from  mouth  to  mouth,  and 
there  are  many  among  her  former  intimates  and 
“school-girl”  friends  who  coldly  avoid  her  now. 
To  this  she  appears  to  give  no  heed.  Ever  since 
her  dear  old  father’s  death  she  has  seemed  crush- 
ed and  hopeless.  Loring  took  her  to  his  home, 
with  faithful  Hannah  to  serve  her,  and  then  find- 
ing it  impossible  to  subsist  in  the  western  valley, 
and  urged  by  many  friends  to  come  and  cast  his 
lot  with  theirs  in  the  lovely  old  town  among  the 
wooded  hills,  lie  moved  into  Warrenton,  and  now 
is  living  there,  doing  what  he  can  to  alleviate  the 
want  and  suffering,  the  pitiful  sorrows  of  the 
bereaved  ones  all  around  him.  From  the  win- 
dow of  her  lonely  chamber,  where  she  sits  most 
of  the  livelong  autumn  day,  Lucy  Armistead  looks 
out  over  the  peaceful  church-yard  where,  side  by 
side,  are  resting  the  father  and  mother  whom  she 
loved  so  well ; and  neither  Loring’s  efforts,  the 
tender  pleadings  of  his  kind-hearted  wife,  nor 
Hannah’s  spirited  sallies  seem  potent  to  rouse 
her  from  the  apathy  into  which  she  is  fallen. 
The  neighbors  run  in  every  now  and  then  to  see 
Mrs.  Loring  or  to  beg  for  some  advice  from  the 
doctor,  but  they  do  not  ask  for  Lucy.  She  does 
not  walk  abroad  : for  that  matter,  no  one  among 
the  women  cares  to,  except  the  few  who  are  so 
unterrified  as  to  rejoice  in  the  possibility  of  being 
spoken  to  by  the  bated  Yankees,  or  so  ill-favored 
as  to  repel  the  most  determined  and  ruthless  of 
the  invaders.  The  streets  are  given  up  to  the 
Bwarmingsoldierv,  and  communication  from  house 
to  house  is  mainly  through  the  back  yards.  Some 
few  among  Lucy’s  old  friends  have  called  and 
expressed  a desire  to  help  her  in  her  trouble, 
but  they  are  very  few,  and  the  reception  she  ac- 
cords them  is  not  encouraging.  She  lias  heard 
the  grievous  exaggerations  that  have  been  cur- 
rent as  to  her  father’s  life  at  the  old  homestead, 
and  she  can  be  roused  from  her  apathy  only  by 
mention  of  this  subject.  Then  she  is  one  blaze 
of  indignation,  and  will  hear  no  explanation,  no 
extenuation.  That  her  honored  father  could  have 
lived  in  this  community  nearly  seventy  years  only 
to  be  branded  in  his  declining  days  as  a traitor, 
a spy,  a consorter  with  the  enemy,  an  open  and 
defiant  harborer  of  men  who  sought  the  lives  of 
his  oldest  friends,  a double-faced  villain,  giving 
information  to  both  sides,  and  living  in  comfort 
on  their  pay  and  bounty,  while  his  neighbors  were 
starving — such  were  the  statements  told  nnd  be- 
lieved in  Warrenton  in  those  days,  when  the 
coolest  hends  and  most  logical  minds  were  apt 
to  be  warped  in  their  judgments  by  the  endless 
tales  at  the  expense  of  any  man  or  woman  who 
dared  show  less  than  hatred  at  sight  of  the  Union 
blue.  That  Iter  father  should  have  been  so  cru- 
elly slandered  is  something  Lucy  Armistead  can 
forgive  in  none  of  her  townsfolk,  and  so  stands 
aloof  from  all. 

And  yet,  poor  girl,  even  while  she  hardens  her 
heart  against  them,  she  is  oppressed  with  sore 
anxiety,  and  is  most  in  need  of  comfort.  The 
story  that  is  going  the  rounds  among  the  War- 
rentonians  is  that  Heury  Armistead — the  one  real, 
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loyal  Virginian  of  the  family — the  gallant  Con- 
federate soldier  and  gentleman — the  only  one 
now  left  in  the  beloved  gray  uniform  since  his 
heroic  kinsman  fell  dead  among  Cushing’s  guns, 
foremost  in  Pickett’s  memorable  charge — that 
this  brave,  true  Harry  whom  they  all  loved  and 
honored,  is  now  being  tried  for  his  life  by  a mili- 
tary commission  of  blood-thirsty  Yanks,  and  will 
doubtless  be  hanged  as  a spy.  The  trial  was  or- 
dered in  Washington,  and  his  case  is  welluigh 
hopeless.  Such  has  been  Colonel  Van  Duzen’s 
sense  of  what  was  due  the  nation  under  the  cir- 
cumstances, that,  leaving  to  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Westerlo  the  command  of  the  regiment  and  the 
rescue  from  Stuart's  raiders  of  iiis  constituents 
along  the  Susquehanna,  the  late  district  com- 
mander has  turned  up  in  Washington  with  his 
side  of  the  story — and  all  other  witnesses  and 
persons  interested  being  battling  at  the  front,  or 
defenceless  under  guard,  the  colonel  has  enjoyed 
the  inestimable  advantage  of  having  the  field  to 
himself.  The  campaign  over ; the  opposing  lines 
dhee  more  facing  each  other  down  along  the 
Rapidan,  a military  court  has  indeed  been  organ- 
ized to  try  poor  Armistead,  who  stands  charged 
with  entering  the  Union  lines  in  disguise,  with 
fraudulent  papers  and  felonious  intent — in  plain 
words,  with  being  a spy. 

Reluctantly  enough  lias  Dr.  Loring  confessed 
these  details  to  her  in  answer  to  repeated  inquiry. 
He  dreaded  the  effect,  believing  that  the  news 
would  only  augment  her  wretchedness  and  plunge 
her  deeper  in  this  deplorably  apathetic  condition ; 
but  doctors  are  sometimes  as  much  surprised 
in  their  patients  as  in  the  result  of  their  pre- 
scriptions. If  he  had  told  her  of  some  great 
victory,  and  Harry’s  release  from  durance,  he 
could  hardly  have  roused  her  to  more  instant 
nnd  energetic  action.  For  the  first  time  since 
the  Union  troops  reoccupied  the  town,  she  ap- 
pears on  the  little  veranda,  and,  to  Loring’s  amaze, 
walks  straight  down  through  the  shrubbery  to  the 
front  gate,  faithful  Hannah  following,  and  there 
in  the  twilight  stands  eagerly  gazing  up  and  down 
the  quaint  old  village  street.  Soldiers  are  saun- 
tering along  across  the  way ; a train  of  army 
wagons  is  slowly  trundling  by;  several  officers, 
some  in  cavalry,  some  in  infantry  dress,  are  loun- 
ging near  the  corner,  and  these  she  studies  closely 
a moment,  “ shading  her  eyes  with  a slender  white 
hand,”  just  as  she  stood  that  battle  eve  at  Hope- 
well.  Loring  anxiously  follows,  and  takes  his 
place  at  her  side. 

“What  do  you  mean  to  do,  Lucy  child?”  he 
asks  her,  noting  the  flush  that  has  mantled  her 
white  cheek  and  the  feverish  excitement  iu  her 
eyes. 

“Doctor!”  she  exclaims,  turning  impulsively, 
almost  imploringly,  toward  him,  “ do  not  hinder 
— do  not  blame  me  ! Here  I have  no  friends  but 
you  and  your  loving  ones;  and  you  cannot  help 
me  now.  There,  in  that  uniform,  I can  find  one 
whose  friendship  is  tried,  one  who  can  and  will 
aid  me.  He  is  here  somewhere,  for  I heard  his 
voice  but  yesterday.” 

Even  as  she  is  speaking,  and  before  the  doctor 
can  reply,  Hannah  comes  scurrying  along  the 
walk,  followed  by  a sauntering  young  cavalry- 
man, who  looks  back  at  the  group  of  curious 
and  watchful  comrades  as  though  he  half  ex- 
pects to  be  made  the  victim  of  some  practical 
joke  and  the  butt  of  their  ridicule.  But  at  sight 
of  Lucy  Armistead’s  face  he  promptly  throws 
away  the  cigar  at  whieh  he  was  vigorously  puf- 
fing, hastily  buttons  his  natty  shell-jacket,  and 
raises  the  forage-cap  with  its  embroidered  sabres. 

“ You — wished  tc  see  me  ?”  he  asks,  with  min- 
gled hesitancy  and  incredulity. 

“ I wish  very  much  to  see  Colonel  Westerlo, 
and  ventured  to  ask  your  assistance  in  finding 
him.  Is  he  not  here  ?” 

“ He  was  here,  hut  I think  he  left  for  Wash- 
ington this  morning.  He  is  summoned  as  a wit- 
ness at  an  important  trial.” 

“ Oh,  do  not  tell  me  he  is  gone ! I must  see  him. 
It  is — it  is  my  brother  whose  life  is  at  stake.” 

“ Captain  Armistead  !”  exclaims  the  lieutenant. 
“ Is  this — pardon  me — Mis*  Armistead  ? The 
young  lady  who  lived  at  Hopewell  Gap  ?” 

“ This  is  Miss  Armistead,”  answers  Dr.  Loring, 
for  she  has  turned  away,  overcome  with  emotion. 

“And  wants  to  see  Colonel  Westerlo  at  once,” 
is  the  cavalryman’s  response.  “ I’ll  fetch  him  if 
I have  to  fallow  him  to  Washington,  and  you 
shall  know  in  ten  minutes  whether  or  not  he  has 
gone.”  Away  goes  the  young  cavalier  down  the 
village  street,  brushing  through  the  inquisitive 
throng  at  the  corner  with  impetuosity  they  can 
no  more  resist  than  account  for.  In  less  than 
ten  minutes  lie  is  seen  returning,  and  with  him 
comes  striding  along  in  glistening  top-boots  and 
gleaming  spurs  and  spotless  gauntlets  a stout, 
sturdy,  ruddy-faced,  gray-mustached  old  trooper, 
with  the  silver  leaves  of  a lieutenant-colonel  on 
liis  shoulders — a man  at  sight  of  whom  the.  loun- 
gers respectfully  straighten  up  and  touch  their 
caps — at  sight  of  whom  Lucy  Armistead,  who 
has  retired  with  the  doctor  to  the  veranda  of  the- 
little  house,  comes  fluttering  down  to  the  gate 
once  more,  and  in  another  moment  is  clinging  to 
his  arm — clinging  to  an  arm  encased  in  the  hate- 
ful Union  blue,  and  sobbing  as  though  her  heart 
would  break.  Loring  thanks  God  for  the  sight 
of  her  tears. 

Later  that  day  they  are  seated  in  the  simply 
furnished  parlor  listening  to  Westerlo,  who  has 
been  back  to  his  camp,  and  now  reappears  with  a 
number  of  letters  and  papers.  She  is  crouching 
on  a low  stool,  looking  up  in  his  face  in  breath- 
less attention  as  he  begins.  It  is  true,  he  tells 
them,  that  lie  had  arrived  in  Warrenton  but  the 
morning  previous,  and  received  his  orders  to  go 
to  Washington  as  a witness  for  the  defence  in 
Henry’s  case;  but  a later  telegram  notified  him 
that  lie  would  not  be  examined  until  the  end  of 
the  week.  The  mail  of  the  previous  evening 
brought  him  letters  forwarded  from  the  Shenan- 
doah, and  this  very  morning  came  a telegram 
from  Washington  telling  him  Miss  Armistead 


was  living  with  Dr.  Loring’s  family,  and  to  be 
sure  and  find  her. 

“From  Henry?"  she  inquires,  eagerly. 

“No,  my  cliild,”  answers  Westerlo,  gravely. 
“From  your  quondam  patient  and  prisoner,  Col- 
onel Kcarnv.  He  is  in  Washington  conducting 
your  brother’s  defence,  with  the  best  legal  talent 
of  the  North  to  hack  him.”  And  as  the  old  sol- 
dier turns  again  to  his  letter,  he  fails  to  see  the 
flood  of  rich  color  that  instantly  sweeps  ovel’  the 
Ujdifted  face  and  weighs  it  quickly  down.  He 
never  hears  or  even  imagines  the  fervency  of  the 
whispered  prayer,  “ God  in  heaven  bless  him !” 
He  reads  on,  never  looking  up  from  the  page  to 
note  the  effect^of  his  words. 

‘“Armistead  is  in  excellent  health,  thanks  to 
the  attentions  lavished  on  him  with  the  consent 
of*the  authorities  during  his  illness,  and  continued 
without  interference  during  his  convalescence, 
and  until  he  was  brought  to  this  point  for  his 
trial.  He  is  so  serene  and  calm  that  I feel  con- 
vinced that  every  soldier  on  the  court  is  warmly 
disposed  toward  him ; the  only  trouble  lies  with 
two  or  three  vehement  patriots  of  the  Van  Dozen 
type,  who  are  death  on  rebels  anywhere  except 
at  tlie  front.  We  still  believe  that  with  your  evi- 
dence and  mine,  and  that  of  one  or  two  men  whom 
he  encountered,  it  will  be  possible  to  disprove  all 
charges  of  being  a spy  despite  the  disguise,  but 
it  is  taking  bard  work.  If  tiiat  scoundrel  Tierney 
had  not  been  hanged,  something  might  have  been 
wrung  from  him  to  exculpate  Armistead.  Was 
it  not  odd  that  one  of  the  Falconers  should  have 
been  present  at  tiie  hanging  ? 1 * it  not  odd — ’ ” 

But  here  the  colonel. abruptly  stops.  The  next 
few  words  are,  “ that  the  other  Falconer  con- 
tentedly remains  a prisoner,  and  his  Virginia 
friends  as  contentedly  permit  it?  Have  they  no 
use  for  him?  Armistead  does  not  like  him — vet 
seems  aware  of  the  situation  of  affairs  regarding 
which  you  once  spoke  to  me.”  These  words  old 
Westerlo  skips  entirely,  and  comes  down  to  the 
following  paragraph : 

“ ‘ Of  course  he  was  deeply  affected  hv  the  news 
of  his  father’s  death  and  the  wanton  destruction 
of  the  old  homestead.  Anxiety  as  to  Miss  Armis- 
tead’s future  also  seemed  to  weigh  heavily  upon 
him  until  he  got  the  news  that  she  was  under 
Dr.  Loring’s  roof ; but  all  this  occurred  before 
my  arrival.  When  von  see  her  it  might  be  well 
to  assure  her  that  nothing  will  be  left  undone  to 
save  her  brother,  but  there  is  every  reason  why 
she  should  accept  the  earnest  invitation  of  Mrs. 
Alexander  to  come  to  her  here.  Mrs.  Alexander 
is  her  mother's  younger  sister,  and  has  been  de- 
voted to  Henry  since  he  reached  Washington.’ 

“ You  will  go  with  me,  my  chil  i ?’’  asks 
Westerlo.  “ You  have  read  her  letter?” 

“ It  was  for  that  I begged  you  to  come  to  me. 
I would  have  gone.to  Washington — to  Henry — 
if  I had- had  to  ride  there  alone.” 

Ami  that  night,  at  Warrenton  Junction,  Dr. 
Loring  sees  her  safely  ensconced  in  a queer  old 
wreck  of  a passenger  car,  tacked  to  the  end  of  a 
long  train  of  empty  brown  boxes  going  back  to 
Washington  for  supplies.  It  is  full  of  soldiers, 
guards,  invalids,  furloughed  officers  and  men; 
but  songs  and  laughter  cease  when  the  slender 
girlish  form  in  the  garb  of  deepest  mourning  is 
ushered  in  bv  bluff  old  Colonel  Westerlo.  Pipes 
and  cigars  are  tossed  aside.  There  is  only  low- 
toned  talk  as  the  train  jolts  slowly  and  painfully 
away  over  a road-bed  patched  out  of  all  resem- 
blance to  its  original  self,  destroyed  and  rebuilt 
time  after  time  in  place  after  place,  and  yet  a 
blessed  thoroughfare  to  Lucy  Armistead,  since  it 
leads  to  Henry’s  side. 

XXVIII. 

Another  month  has  rolled  away.  Wintry  skies 
are  lowering  over  the  tented  slopes  of  Arling- 
ton. Deep  with  mud  are  all  the  roads  con- 
verging on  the  causeway  that  leads  from  the 
“ saeretl  soil”  to  the  Long  Bridge.  Gloom  and 
depression  seem  prevalent  everywhere  through- 
out the  capital,  and  increasing  testiness  becomes 
observable  at  the  War  Department.  Nothing  of 
consequence  is  going  on  at  the  front,  yet  officers 
who  stand  in  need  of  brief  leaves  of  absence  find 
them  hard  to  get,  and  others  who  had  been  sum- 
moned to  Washington  to  testify  before,  or  serve 
upon,  the  court  which  tried  Henry  Armistead 
were  sent  to  the  right  about  the  instunt  their 
duties  were  completed.  A hard-fought  case  was 
that.  Kearny  had  early  taken  the  precaution  to 
secure  from  the  President  himself  authority  to 
remain  until  its  termination,  and  so,  despite  Van 
Duzen’s  efforts,  he  could  not  be  sent  away.  But 
tiie  judge-advocate  developed  unexpected  traits 
as  prosecutor,  and  had  called  a score  of  witnesses 
who,  before  the  case  for  the  government  was  al- 
lowed to  rest,  had  succeeded,  despite  themselves, 
in  convincing  most  hearers  that  there  was  little 
hope  for  the  accused.  Poor  Lucy,  who  at  first 
had  occupied  a seat  close  to  his,  was  made  so 
wretched  by  the  apparent  complaisance  with 
whieh  Henry’s  counsel  permitted  this  accumula- 
tion of  evidence  that  her  brother  begged  her  not 
to  return  to  the  court-room  until  the  defence  be- 
gan. “ Wait  until  Westerlo  and  Kearny  are 
summoned,”  ho  had  said.  “Then  they  will  hear 
and  see  the  other  side.” 

Womanlike,  however,  she  chafed  at  the  idea 
of  waiting  until  tiie  adversary  was  utterly  talked 
out  before  opening  fire  in  return.  But  Mrs. 
Alexander  gently  added  her  arguments  to  those 
of  her  brother;  old  Westerlo,  who  daily  escorted 
them  to  and  from  the  court-room,  gravely  pleaded 
with  her  to  remain  at  home  or  to  drive  in  the 
open  air  each  day  for  the  week  to  come,  by 
which  time,  he  promised  her,  there  should  be 
something  worth  hearing.  As  for  Kearny,  he 
never  left  the  court  an  instant,  and,  when  not 
engaged  in  consultation  with  the  prisoner  and 
his  counsel,  or  in  tukimr  notes  of  the  testimony, 
he  was  around  among  Van  Duzen's  people  ques- 
tioning. Only  to  greet  her  with  grave  and  cour- 
teous welcome,  and  a few  word3  of  sympathy 
and  cheer,  had  lie  been  near  her  since  her  com- 


ing, nnd — it  was  not  quite  what  she  had  hoped 
or  expected. 

“ I am  ordered  to  return  to  Warrenton  by  first 
train,’’  said  old  Westerlo,  coming  suddenly  in 
upon  them  the  day  after  her  reluctant  accept- 
ance of  the  new  arrangement.  “They  will  sum- 
mon me  by  telegraph  when  I am  needed.  You 
ask  me  why  this  order.  Ah,  how  can  I say  ? Fear 
not,  little  one.  Ail  goes  well.  That  Kearny — 
he  is  a wonderful  fellow ! He  is  more  than  a 
match  for  them;  he  will  overturn  them — over- 
whelm them.  The  lawyer,  he  is  very  well ; but 
Colonel  Kearny  is  the  soldier.  He  knows  what 
will  best  tell  with  soldier  judges,  and  every  time 
he  writes  a question  they  say  the  judge-advocate 
scowls  and  refuses  to  put  it,  and  then  the  court 
is  cleared  for  discussion ; and  when  it  is  reopened 
and  they  go  in  again,  the  question  is  put,  and  our 
lawyer  smiles.  Fear  not,  my  child.  All  will 
come  right.  Ah,  you  little  thought  a year  ago 
that  you  had  nursed  back  the  life  that  was  to 
save  your  brother’s !” 

At  last  the  case  for  the  defence  began,  and 
once  more  she  took  her  place  by  Henry’s  side, 
and  stout  old  Westerlo  — the  picture  of  the 
“square”  and  solid  soldier — gave  his  testimony, 
and  stood  unshaken  by  the  cross-fire  of  the  judge- 
advocate.  It  was  a matter  of  some  hours’  work, 
anil  Lucy’s  tearful  eyes  and  flushing  cheeks  bore 
witness  to  the  emotion  with  which  site  listened. 
Time  and  again  that  morning  she  found  it  im- 
possible to  resist  the  longing  to  steal  her  hand 
into  Henry’s  as  he  sat  there,  so  calm  and  serene. 
More  than  once  she  found  her  eves  glancing  fur- 
tively at  Kearny,  seated  as  usual  close  by  the 
lawyer’s  side.  How  pale,  how  worn  lie  looked! 
How  red  and  deep  seemed  the  scar  of  that  sabre 
stroke  upon  his  cheek ! Then  he  was  called  to 
the  witness  stand,  and  all  through  the  evidence 
that  he  gave  she  was  conscious  that  the  eves  of 
the  judge-advocate — a sandy-haired,  sharp-fea- 
tured, New  England  lawyer — were  wandering  from 
her  face  to  that  of  the  witness  and  back  again. 
Then  he  began  writing  his  questions,  and  pre- 
sently they  were  read,  one  at  a time.  They  rela- 
ted to  Kearny's  sojourn  at  the  Armistead  place; 
to  his  reception  there ; to  his  wounds,  illness,  suf- 
fering; then  to  the  fact  that  she  had  been  main- 
ly instrumental  in  nursing  him  back  to  health. 
She  saw  that  Kearny’s  pale  features  were  becom- 
ing flushed,  and  that  his  eyes  were  beginning  to 
glow  under  their  heavy  brows.  It  was  apparent 
to  him,  then,  that  the  purpose  in  asking  these 
questions  was  to  convince  the  court  that  a sense 
of  gratitude  impelled  him  to  testify  in  behalf  of 
tiie  prisoner.  She  saw  that  so  long  as  the  judge- 
advocate  looked  toward  the  witness,  Kearny’s 
eyes  never  flinched  from  their  stern,  set  gaze  into 
his  adversary’s  face — for  as  adversaries  the  events 
of  the  trial  had  caused  them  to  regard  each  oth- 
er; but  when,  presently,  the  military  exponeut 
of  tiie  law  glanced  down  to  look  over  his  memo- 
randa, Kearny  quickly  turned : one  instant  he 
gazed  at  her,  their  eyes  meeting  fully  as  he  did 
so,  and  then  he  looked,  rather  than  gave,  a signal 
to  the  counsel  for  the  defence.  At  the  next  ques- 
tion asked  by  the  judge -advocate  there  was 
prompt  objection ; brief,  animated  discussion,  a 
protest  on  part  of  the  defence  that  the  question 
was  irrelevant  and  trenching  upon  new  matter; 
a vehement  rejoinder,  and,  in  the  midst  of  the 
war  of  words,  the  brief,  stern  order  from  the  lips 
of  the  presiding  officer,  “ The  court  will  be  clear- 
ed !”  A moment  afterward,  as  she  stood  in  the 
corridor  without,  gazing  up  in  Henry’s  face  and 
clingiug  to  his  arm,  site  was  conscious  that  Kear- 
ny was  at  her  side. 

“ May  I speak  with  you  one  moment,  Miss  Ar- 
mistead  ?”  he  asked. 

It  was  the  first  interview  he  had  asked  since 
her  coming,  the  only  time  he  had  sought  to  see 
or  speak  with  her  alone;  but  she  never  hesi- 
tated. She  well  knew  the  tone  and  tremor  of  his 
voice;  she  well  knew  that  it  was  some  urgent 
and  imperative  need.  Smilingly  Henry  looked 
down  as  she  turned  away,  and  beckoned  to  Mrs. 
Alexander  to  come  to  him  in  her  stead.  To- 
gether they  stood  and  watched  the  pair  as  they 
walked  slowly  toward  a window  at  tiie  end  of  the 
broad  hallway,  Kearny  bending  over  and  speak- 
ing earnestly  to  the  slender  girl,  whose  face  at 
first  seemed  looking  up  into  his ; then,  all  on  a 
sudden,  drooped  from  the  search  in  his  shining 
eyes. 

“How  I wish  it  could  be!”  said  Mrs.  Alexan- 
der. as  she  read  the  thought  revealed  iu  Armis- 
tead’s frank  face. 

“ And  why  shouldn’t  it  ?”  he  asks,  in  some  sur- 
prise at  the  doubt  in  her  tone.  “ What  man  on 
earth  is  better  worth  her  ?” 

“ I do  not  know.  It  isn’t — him.  Any  one — 
any  woman,  at  least,  can  see  how  he  loves  the 
very  ground  she  moves  on.  There  is  something 
wrong ; he  has  hardly  come  near  her.  I believe 
he  has  told  her,  and  she  has  refused.” 

“ Then  I mean  to  know  the  reason  why !”  said 
Armistead,  hastily. 

“ Henry ! If  you  want  to  ruiu  the  whole  thing, 
just  do  it !” 

They  were  coming  back  now.  Only  a few 
words  had  been  exchanged.  He  was  very  pale, 
and  his  face  had  a set,  steadfast  look,  an  expres- 
sion of  a knowledge  of  an  ordeal  ahead  which 
there  was  no  dodging.  Hers  was  downcast,  suf- 
fused. As  they  neared  the  waiting  pair  she 
seemed  to  quicken  her  pace,  and  quitting  her  es- 
cort’s side,  came  straight  forward  without  another 
word  to  him,  without  even  a glance  of  farowelL 

Presently  the  doors  were  reopened : tiie  pris- 
oner, and  his  counsel  and  friends,  and  the  array 
of  curious  spectators,  filed  quickly  back  into  the 
close  atmosphere  where  sat  in  solemn  dignity  the 
blue  uniformed  court.  Mrs.  Alexander  endea- 
vored to  move  in  with  the  rest,  hut  turned  in  sur- 
prise at  Lucy’s  whispered  “ Wait."  Amidst  the 
rustling  of  dresses,  tiie  tramp  of  feet,  the  moving 
of  benches,  and  tiie  crowding  of  lookers-on  at  the 
door,  the  rasping  voice  of  the  judge-advocate  oould 
be  plainly  distinguished. 
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“ It  is  the  decision  of  the  court  that  the  ques- 
tion is  relevant,  and  the  objection  of  the  defence 
is  overruled.  The  witness  will  therefore  answer." 

“Aunt  Annie!  Come  away — anywhere!  I can- 
not stay !”  was  the  astonishing  plea  that  fell  on 
Mrs.  Alexander’s  ears.  Without  a word  she  led 
her  niece  out  into  the  open  air,  out  into  the  No- 
vember sleet;  but  even  as  they  passed  the  portals, 
where  sentries  in  belted  blue  kept  guard,  the  bell 
in  a neighboring  tower  tolled  three  o’clock.  The 
court  stood  adjourned  for  the  day.  When  it  met 
on  the  morrow  she  was  not  there,  and  the  ques- 
tion the  judge-advocate  meant  to  ask  when  she 
reappeared  was  not  asked  at  all.  He  had  reserved 
it  as  a dramatic  coup,  but  Kearny’s  quick  wits  had 
forestalled  him.  “ Miss  Armistcad,’’  he  had  said 
to  her,  “ in  order  to  convince  this  court  that  I am 
biassed  in  your  brother’s  favor,  and  so  to  discredit 
my  evidence,  it  is  the  purpose  of  that  man  to 
ask  questions  which,  except  the  court  forbid,  I 
must  answer.  It  is  not  that  I shrink  from  laying 
bare  my  heart,  if  good  could  come  of  it,  but  here 
it  might  do  harm.  To  make  its  effect  telling,  he 
means  to  ask  it  in  your  presence.  I beg  you  to 
remain  away — not  to  re-enter  that  room  until  you 
are  notified  that  I am  no  longer  under  examina- 
tion. Will  you  promise?” 

She  could  not  look  up.  Down  in  the  depths 
of  her  heart  she  knew  — knew  well — what  he 
meant.  The  tenor  of  the  questions  already  asked 
was  an  indication  of  the  kind  yet  to  come.  She 
knew  now,  after  these  few  words  of  Kearny’s, 
that  he  would  he  questioned  as  to  his  sentiments 
toward  her — possibly,  in  plain  words,  whether  or 
not  he  did  not  love  the  sister  of  the  prisoner,  the 
young  lady  now  seated  by  the  prisoner’s  side. 
Never  would  she  subject  him  to  that.  And  vet — 
and  yet,  still  with  drooping  head  and  downcast 
eyes,  she  stood  trembling,  hesitant.  Could  it 
be  she  wished  to  hear  from  his  lips  once  again 
the  words  she  had  forbidden  when  last  they  met  ? 
Could  it  be  that  even  in  this  supreme  moment 
there  was  in  her  sweet,  frank,  open  nature  a tiny 
spark  of  coquetry  ? Would  she  have  been  quite 
woman  without  it  ? 

“ What — what  can  he  ask  ?”  she  murmured ; 
and  though  her  head  liowed  lower,  though  she 
could  not  look  up  in  his  face,  she  listened  with 
eager  ears  and  beating  heart. 

“ He  would  ask  that  which  would  compel  me 
to  say  again,  and  this  time  to  the  whole  popu- 
lace, that  my  heart  and  soul  are  bound  up  in  the 
girl  who  sits  there  at  the  prisoner's  side — the  sis- 
ter of  this  imperilled  man.  God  knows  it  is  not 
for  myself  I implore  you  to  keep  away.  It  is  for 
Henry’s  sake.  But  for  that  the  whole  world 
might  know  that  ever  since  your  sweet  face  led 
me  back  to  life  and  strength  I have  loved  you — 
utterly.” 

The  end  of  the  dreary  month  is  at  hand.  The 
court  has  adjourned,  and  its  members  have  gone 
their  ways  to  other  spheres  of  duty.  As  to  the 
verdict,  no  one  of  their  number  ean  reveal  it. 
The  “ proceedings”  are  now  under  review  at  the 
War  Department;  but  an  old  soldier  who  knew 
her  father  in  the  ante  helium  days  calls  and  asks 
for  Lucy  before  he  leaves  the  city.  “ My  dear 
young  lady,”  he  says  to  her,  “you  have  made 
such  a study  of  military  law  of  late  that  you 
know  we  are  sworn  not  to  divulge  the  sentence 
of  the  court ; but  the  first  time  I find  myself  in 
a scrape  I shall  beg  that  fine  fellow,  Kearny,  to  be 
arnicas  curiee  for  me — though  I shrewdly  fancy  it 
isn’t  money  that  inspires  his  efforts.”  And  the 
veteran  goes  away  thinking  he  has  said  something 
capital. 

Everybody  tells  her  Henry  is  triumphantly 
acquitted.  Dozens  of  people — good  Union-loving 
people  among  them,  too — were  fascinated  by  his 
dignity  and  noble  bearing  before  the  court,  as 
well  as  by  her  sweet,  pallid  face  and  pathetic 
mourning  garb. 

Old  Westerlo  telegraphs  from  Warrenton  words 
of  hearty  congratulation  the.  very  day  after  the 
adjournment  of  the  court,  though  he  is  careful  to 
make  no  allusion  to  Henry  or  Henry’s  case  in  do- 
ing so.  But  how  could  he  know  the  result  ? Who 
could  tell  him  ? Mrs.  Alexander’s  cozy  home  has 
many  callers  just  now — people 'who  are  full  of 
sympathy  and  loving-kindness,  and  whom  Lucy 
thanks  with  tears  in  her  eyes ; but  the  one  whom 
she  longs  to  see  and  thank,  the  one  for  whom 
her  heart  prays  night  and  day,  never  comes  near 
her.  It  is  with  a shock  of  bitter  sorrow,  of  al- 
most incredulous  grief,  she  hears,  in  answer  to 
the  timid  question  that  for  two  days  has  trembled 
on  her  lips,  the  answer  that  Colonel  Kearny  has 
returned  to  take  command  of  his  regiment  at  the 
front.  Gone  without  a look  or  a word ! Gone 
without  giving  her  opportunity  to  say,  “Got} 
bless  you  for  all  you’ve  done  for  me  and  minet” 
Gone  when  now,  at  last,  she  fully  realizes  that, 
except  the  love  she  bears  her  soldier  brother,  all 
the  maiden  wealth,  all  the  girlish  worship,  all  the 
woman’s  honor  and  reverence  of  her  heart  of 
hearts,  is  centred  in  him,  her  knight,  her  hero, 
her  brother’s  savior. 

Henry  has  been  escorted  back  to  his  guarded 
casemate  in  a distant  harbor,  and  as  letters  from 
the  prisoners  have  to  be  scrutinized  by  the  au- 
thorities, he  has  warned  her  to  look  for  no  line 
from  him  until  after  the  promulgation  of  the 
orders  in  his  case.  Then  he  expects  prompt  ex- 
change, and  Mrs.  Alexander  is  to  take  her  to  sec 
him  once  more  before  he  goes  back  to  rejoin  his 
gallant  troop  in  Stuart’s  lines.  Wayne  Falconer 
and  he  are  planning  to  go  in  the  same  “ batch” 
of  prisoners,  he  lias  told  her,  and  she  recalls  the 
fact  that  of  the  other  Falconer  he  has  avoided 
all  mention.  She  used  to  wonder  at  Henry’s 
evident  dislike  for  “ poor  Scott,”  as  the  elder 
brother  once  spoke  of  him.  Now  she  shares  it, 
and  one  day  when  Mrs.  Alexander,  narrowly 
watching  her  as  she  does  so,  reads  aloud  that 
this  officer  has  given  his  parole  and  expects  to 
go  abroad,  she  at  once  amazes  and  delights  her 
warm-hearted  relative  by  springing  to  her  feet, 
her  face  flushing  with  indignation  and  vividly 


contrasting  with  the  pallor  of  the  past  week,  and 
with  all  her  old  spirit  exclaiming:  “Given  his 
parole!  Going  abroad!  Oh,  the  shame  of  it! 
I hope  he  may  never  set  foot  in  America  again  !” 

“ Aik!  yet,"  said  Mrs.  Alexander  ,to  herself, 
“ they  thought  it  was  he  who  stood  in  Colonel 
Kearny’s  way.” 

Two  days  more  and  there  comes  sudden  tele- 
gram to  Mrs.  Alexander  that  tills  them  with  sur- 
prise. It  is  dated  New  York. 

“Come  at  once.  Captain  Armistcad  leaves  for 
Fortress  Monroe  to-morrow — for  exchange. 

“Gerard  B.  Paulding.” 

“Who  is  Gerard  B.  Paulding?"  asks  Mrs. 
Alexander,  after  a moment  of  rapid  calculation 
as  to  time  nnd  train. 

“He  is  a relative  of  Colonel  Kearny’s,”  an- 
swers Lucy,  slowly.  “Henry  knew  him  when  he 
was  at  college — at  least  he  knew  his  daughter.” 

Early  the  next  day  they  are  in  New  York,  and 
a little  steamer  plying  down  the  bay  conveys  them 
to  the  island  fortification  under  whose  guns  is 
already  moored  the  big  black  transport  that  is 
to  carry  the  swarm  of  prisoners  “ back  to  Dixie.” 
Aboard  the  boat  with  them  are  numerous  people, 
men  and  women,  wlyn  are  mainly  silent  and  ap- 
parently distrustful  of  one  another.  They  are 
friends  or  relatives,  hoping  for  a word  or  two 
with  the  Southerners  before  they  go.  As  the 
gang-plank  is  thrown  out,  a young  officer  springs 
briskly  aboard,  followed  by  two  or  three  non- 
commissioned officers  and  men.  The  guard  at 
the  sally-port  is  paraded  under  arms.  A num- 
ber of  passengers  press  forward  and  attempt  to 
go  ashore,  but  are  promptly  checked.  None  may 
land  who  are  unprovided  with  passes  from  the 
general  commanding  in  the  city.  There  has  been 
no  time  to  think  of  such  a thing,  and  Lucy,  in 
despair,  turns  her  brimming  eyes  to  her  aunt 
“Oh,  what  can  we  do?”  she  asks.  Mrs.  Alex- 
ander appeals  to  the  officer.  He  is  courteous, 
but  firm.  The  orders  are  imperative.  But  at 
this  instant  there  appears  upon  the  scene  a tall, 
distinguished  - looking  man,  somewhat  elderly, 
but  with  alert  movements  and  observant  eyes. 
“ Mrs.  Alexander  ? — Miss  Armistcad  ?”  he  in- 
quires, lifting  his  hat  as  he  bows  with  courtly 
grace.  “They  hardly  dared  expect  you  until  the 
noon  boat,  but  I came  out  to  see,  ami  was  assured 
the  instant  my  eves  fell  on  this  young  lady’s  face. 
Take  mv  arm,  Mrs.  Alexander.  Captain  Cutting, 
will  you  escort  Miss  Armistcad?” 

And  so  they  are  led  ashore  past  sentries,  who 
salute  in  silence  instead  of  opposing  glittering 
arms.  A moment’s  walk  brings  them  to  the 
quarters  of  the  commanding  officer,  and  there 
another  sentry  “ presents”  to  the  officer  of  the 
day,  and  a corporal  reports  that  “ the  gentleman 
is  in  the  colonel’s  parlor.”  Wonderingly,  Lucy 
ascends  the  wooden  stairs.  Who  may  “ they  ” be  ? 
she  asks  herself  as  the  party  enters.  Opposite 
the  doorway  to  the  bright  army  parlor  Mr.  Paul- 
ding pauses  with  Mrs.  Alexander  at  his  side,  and 
smilingly  beckons  Lucy  to  lead.  She  does  so, 
silently,  and  stands  just  inside  the  portals,  look- 
ing around  in  surprise  and  disappointment.  No 
Henry  there  to  welcome  her ! Beyond,  there  is 
another  room,  a library  and  study  combined,  and 
it s door  is  open.  Stepping  lightly  thither,  Lucy 
Armistcad  pauses  in  astonishment.  Yonder 
stands  Henry,  oblivious  of  her  presence,  nnd  by 
his  side,  gazing  up  into  his  eyes,  clinging  to  his 
arm,  encircled  by  the  other,  is  the  explanation  of 
his  oblivion — a beautiful,  dark-eyed,  dark-haired 
girl.  Even  in  her  stupefaction  Miss  Armistead 
cannot  but  notice  how  admirably  she  is  dressed, 
and,  womanlike,  feels  herself  at  disadvantage; 
but  in  the  next  instant  the  absorbed  pair  have 
suddenly  looked  up  and  seen  her. 

“Lulie!”  cries  the  captain,  as  he  springs  for- 
ward and  clasps  her  in  his  arms.  Then,  with 
pride  and  mirth  and  gladness  mingling  in  his 
heart,  he  raises  her  tearful  face,  kisses  tenderly 
the  moistened  eyes.  “ Come  !”  he  says,  laugh- 
ing in  delight,  holding  her  with  his  left  arm  and 
stretching  forth  the  other  hand  for  the  tall 
stranger  standing  there  with  such  a happy  blush 
upon  her  face.  “ Come ! It’s  high  time  you 
knew  each  other,  you  sisters  that  are  to  be,  de- 
spite the  fact  we  are  rebs  to  the  very  marrow. 
Lucy,  this  is  my  promised  wife,  Kate  Paulding.” 

She  comes  forward  smilingly,  and  bends  with 
glistening  eyes  and  mantling  cheeks  to  greet  the 
girl  who  stiil  hovers  there  wonderingly,  encircled 
by  Henry’s  arm.  There  is  an  instant  only  of  si- 
lence and  hesitation  on  Lucy’s  part;  then  her 
voice  obeys  her. 

“ Oh,  forgive  me !”  she  cries.  “ I — I’m  so 
glad ; but — I thought — all  along — Why,  Hen- 
ry ! You  told  me  so  yourself !” 

And  Kate  Paulding’s  lips  arc  pressed  to  her 
wet  cheek  before  she  answers,  laughing  low  amid 
her  blushes : 

“That  was  all  my  fault.  A school-girl  ro- 
mance, all  of  my  own,  and  long  since  forgotten.” 

Mine  Run,  that  bloodless  contest  wherein  for 
the  last  time  Lee’s  science  prevailed  over  the 
Army  of  the  Potomac,  is  over  and  done  with. 
The  nation  has  dismally  resigned  itself  to  the  in- 
evitable winter  of  masterly  inactivity  in  the  East, 
but  looks  hopefully  to  the  generals  rising,  tight 
after  fight,  to  eminence  in  the  West.  Thither 
enterprising  young  soldiers  are  eagerly  turning. 
Thither  Colonel  Frank  Kearny  has  determined  to 
make  his  way,  and  is  once  again  in  Washington 
seeking  service  in  the  distant  field.  Lucy  Armis- 
tead listens  with  bated  breath  and  wildly  flut- 
tering heart  to  her  aunt’s  cool  announcement  of 
her  casual  meeting  with  him  near  Willard’s,  his 
kind  inquiries  after  her,  and  his  regrets  that  he 
would  probably  be  unable  to  see  her,  as  he  ex- 
pected to  start  for  Chattanooga  on  the  morrow. 
But  cool  as  is  Mrs.  Alexander’s  manner,  her  eyes 
are  observant  as  ever,  and  that  evening  he  comes. 

How  he  looks,  what  he  says,  what  she  replies 
— these  are  matters  that  for  ten  minutes  or  more 
Lucy  Armistcad  knows  uothing  of.  She  is  seat- 
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ed  there  in  the  arm-clmir,  listening  to  the  grave, 
courteous  tones  in  which  lie  is  telling  Mrs.  Alex- 
ander of  some  friends  of  hers  in  the  cavalry 
corps.  For  a quarter  of  an  hour  she  herself  hard- 
ly speaks  a word.  Then  Mrs.  Alexander  rise's. 

“ I know  your  time  is  precious,  colonel,  and 
so  I will  go  and  write  the  letter  at  once.  You 
arc  sure  it  won’t  be  a trouble  to  you  ? No  doubt 
the  mails  would  eventually  carry  it  to  Cousin 
Harry.” 

“ But  I shall  see  the  captain  in  less  than  four 
days.  Don’t  fear  to  burden  me.  Make  it  as  long 
as  you  like.”  And  in  another  moment  she  is 
gone.  Lucy  glances  timidly,  tremblingly  up  at 
the  tall,  stalwart  soldier  who  opens  the  door  for 
the  departing  lady.  Then  the  room  seems  to 
whirl  as  he  slowly  returns  and  stands  there  by 
the  mantle.  He  will  not  speak,  and  at  last  she 
has  to. 

“ I am  so  glad  you  came — to  see  us,  colonel. 
There  would  have  been  no  way  to  tell  you — how  I 
thanked  you,"  she  begins. 

But  he  raises  his  hand,  interposing. 

“There  was  no  need,”  he  answers  gently. 
“ What  have  I done,  compared  with  what  you 
and  yours  have  done  and  suffered  on  my  ac- 
count?— though  you  lo-t  no  opportunity,  Miss 
Armistead,”  he  adds,  with  rather  a dreary  smile, 
“ to  assure  me  it  was  all  on  Henry’s  account. 
Have  you  heard  from  him  at  all  ?” 

“Not  since  his  return;  that  is,  not  directly.” 
And  now  she  is  tingling  all  over.  How  can  she 
speak  of  Kate  Paulding? 

“Through  my  cousin  Kate?”  he  unhesitatingly 
asks.  "That  reminds  me.  We  can  congratulate 
each  other  on  being  in  fat  tiro  seeond-cousins-in- 
law,  can  wo  not?  I am  really  delighted  with 
that  engagement,  though  they  tell  me  it  is  not  to 
Ik;  spoken  of  until  the  war  is  over — rather  an  in- 
definite time.  By-the- way — now  may  1 see  the 
letter  Henry  wrote  to  insure  my  welcome  at  the 
homestead?  How  the  conceit  is  taken  out  of 
one  as  he  advances  in  years ! Henry  demands 
my  safety  and  nursing  and  concealment  solely,  I 
find,  on  account  of  my  fair  cousin,  with  whom  lie 
was  in  love,  and  who,  with  the  ruthlessness  of  her 
sex,  exacted  the  promise  from  him  that  if  ever  I 
fell  into  his  hands  he  would  do  his  best  to  save 
me.  Being  an  Armistcad,  he  had  to  keep  his 
word.  Then  yon  nurse  and  guard  me — all  on 
Henry’s  account;  and  I — ah,  well ! I’ve  paid  for 
it  heavily.  Once  I was  absurd  enough  to  hope  it 
might  have  been  a little  on  my  own  account. 
There  — forgive  me  — I mean  no  reproach.  I 
vowed  not  to  speak  of  it.  1 even  meant — not  to 
see  you  ; but  your  aunt  sent  an  urgent  message  ; 
she  wished  to  see  me.  Let  me  have  Henry’s  let- 
ter to  read  every  now  and  then ; it  will  cure  this 
malady  better  than  anything  else  perhaps.” 

But  she  has  bowed  her  head  and  will  make  no 
answer.  He  comes  a step  or  two  toward  her, 
wondering  at  her  silence.  Still  she  sits  there 
bending  forward  now,  her  face  hidden  in  her 
trembling  hands. 

“ You  need  not  hesitate,  Lucy,”  he  continues, 
gently.  “ She  has  written  me  the  whole  story — 
how  she  once  fancied  it  was  Cousin  Frank  she 
adored,  and  all  that  school  girl  nonsense.  It  was 
all  over  with  when  a fellow  like  your  Henry  ap- 
peared as  a lover,  and  I don’t  wonder.  And  so, 
twice,  it  seems,  am  I forestalled  by  these  incom- 
parable Virginia  wooers.  I surrender  my  boy 
sweetheart  to  an  Armistead.  I yield  the  love, 
the  queen,  the  wife  of  my  heart  and  soul  and 
strength — you,  oh  my  darling — to  Scott  Falconer.” 

She  springs  to  her  feet  now,  her  eyes  dilating, 
her  little  hands  clasping  tightly  as  she  gazes  full 
into  his  quivering  face. 

“Scott  Falconer!  Colonel  Kearny,  what  can 
you  mean  ? Scott  Falconer ! The  man — the  Vir- 
ginian— who  gave  his  parole  and  has  fled  to  Eu- 
rope to  avoid  further  service — that  coward!" 

“They  all  told  me  so — his  own  brother — you 
yourself — just  after  I saw  you  with  him.  If  he 
was  not  4 that  other’  who  stood  between  us,  in 
God’s  name  who  is  it  ?” 

She  cannot  answer — she  cannot  speak.  Her 
eyes  are  drooping  again,  her  bosom  heaving,  her 
heart  bounding.  Oh,  why  cannot  he  see — why 
does  not  he  understand  ? Suddenly  there  is  a rus- 
tle of  skirts  in  the  upper  hall,  Aunt  Annie’s  brisk 
and  cheery  voice.  The  letter  is  written  and  she 
is  returning.  It  is  now  or  never,  and  Lucy  knows 
it.  He  springs  to  her  side  as  the  steps  of  the 
lady  of  the  house,  distinct  and  deliberate,  are 
heard  at  the  head  of  the  stairs. 

“ Lucy,  tell  me,"  he  implores. 

And  then  quickly  she  turns,  though  even  now 
her  sweet  eyes  are  hidden ; quickly  her  hand 
flutters  into  his  throbbing  palm,  almost  breath- 
lessly she  murmurs  the  longed-for  answer, 

“ No  man  on  earth.” 

What  eccentric  creatures  some  women  are ! 
Half-way  down  the  stairs  Mrs.  Alexander  discov- 
ers she  has  forgotten  a postscript,  and  turns 
about  to  write  it.  There  is  a blessed  quarter  of 
an  hour  in  which  to  recover  from  the  semi-dazed 
condition  in  which  the  occupants  of  the  parlor 
find  themselves.  A little  later  they  are  standing 
at  the  mantle,  and  she  is  looking  shyly  up  into 
his  glowing,  soldierly  face,  a great  joy  illumining 
her  violet  eyes. 

“And  it  was  Wayne  Falconer  whose  sabre  did 
that — a Virginia  sabre?” 

“ A Virginia  sabre  indeed  ! You  must  thank 
your  own  neighbors  for  spoiling  what  good  looks 
I had,  Lucy,”  he  replies,  laughingly. 

She  is  silent  a moment,  still  looking  up  at  the 
red  scar  on  his  cheek. 

“ I was  thinking  of  a story  I once  read.  A 
soldier  who  went  to  his  king  and  begged  his  per- 
mission to  challenge  a brother  officer  who  had 
struck  him  in  the  face.  Nothing  else,  he  said, 
would  wash  out  the  stain  upon  ids  honor  or  heal 
the  smart.  Did  you  ever  hear  it,  or  how  the  king 
made  amends  for  the  injury?” 

“ I do  not  remember  it,”  he  answers. 

She  hesitates  a moment,  the  color  deepening 


in  her  face.  Her  hands  are  clasped  together, 
but  she  raises  and  rests  them  timidly  on  his 
breast.  Then,  looking  up  in  his  eyes,  she  whis- 
pers, 

“ Bend  down,  just  a little.” 

He  does  so,  inclining  his  car  for  the  expected 
words.  Suddenly  she  rises  on  tiptoe,  her  arms 
are  quickly  thrown  about  his  neck,  his  bronzed 
cheek  is  drawn  still  nearer,  and  then  her  soft 
lips  rest  upon  the  sabre’s  scar. 

THE  END. 


IN  THJtl  BEGINNING. 

Ix  the  beginning,  lo.  some  mystic  tie 
Bound  tlie  still  Moon  as  lover  to  the  Sea, 

And  at  her  voice,  tile  great  heart,  throbbing  free, 
Flung  its  waves  upwaid  with  a yearning  cry. 

Heath  paled  the  Moon's  wan  fnec  long  ages  past. 
Yet  still  the  Sea  remembers  the  far  call, 

And  night  and  morn,  with  rhythmic  rise  and  fall, 
The  tulnl  waters  at  her  feet  are  cast. 

Tinie  may  not  deaden  Love's  quick  listening  ears. 
Nor  Death  lay  silence  on  a voice  which  thrills 
Like  unseen  echoes  through  the  silent  hills. 

Lo,  the  Eternal,  ere  the  liirih  of  years, 

Breathed  through  still  lips  this  strangely  gracious 
breat  h 

Which  distance  changes  not,  nor  time,  nor  death. 

Lvov  E.  Tii.i.kv. 


MAORI  LIFE  AND  WAYS. 

A page  of  miscellaneous  sketches  in  this  num- 
ber of  the  Weekly  givps  the  reader  some  idea  of 
the  manners  and  customs,  the  garb,  and  the  gen- 
eral appearance  of  the  natives  of  New  Zealand. 
The  central  sketch,  that  of  a Maori  salutation, 
shows  the  process  of  rubbing  or  pressing  noses, 
which  is  the  etiquette  of  welcome  in  that  island. 
The  Maori  whare,  or  native  house,  usually  con- 
sists of  one  large  room,  destitute  of  furniture 
except  mats,  although  Europeans  sometimes  make 
a gift  of  a table  or  a chair,  which  is  prized  as  a 
luxury.  The  ornamentation,  where  there  is  any, 
is  that  of  idols,  sometimes  carved  in  the  wood  of 
the  house  itself,  and  staring  hideously  at  the  peo- 
ple or  at  each  other  in  a wav  to  give  the  impres- 
sion of  a set  of  occupants  besides  the  human 
ones.  The  houses  are  usually  little  more  than 
huts  or  hovels,  made  of  rushes,  or  perhaps  of 
stalks  of  the  tor,  bound  tightly  with  fibres,  nnd 
roofed  with  grasses.  This  roof,  carried  out  in 
front  of  the  hut,  gives  a sheltered  entrance.  The 
door  is  low,  often  with  a small  window  at  the  side. 
The  fire  is  on  the  floor,  and  cooking,  sleeping,  and 
the  plaint  of  infants  go  on  together;  but  the  more 
luxurious  houses  have  a separate  cooking  hut. 
The  mats  are  important  features,  since  much 
sleeping  is  done  by  the  Maoris,  who  are  indolent 
by  nature.  The  men,  usually  stout,  are  tattooed 
ail  over,  but  the  women  only  in  the  lower  part  of 
the  face.  The  Maori  lady  in  our  illustration  is 
attired  in  true  native  fashion,  but  in  the  towns 
some  have  acqtiired  the  improvements  of  their 
European  sisters,  with  kid  gloves  and  boots  and 
gowns  that  trail.  Those  who  go  to  church  are 
especially  startling  in  their  union  of  native  and 
imported  rigs.  The  Maoris  are,  on  the  whole,  a 
race  with  many  fine  qualities,  bright,  affectionate, 
good-humored,  grateful,  generous,  hospitable  be- 
yond the  conception  of  white  races,  brave,  often 
almost  insensible  to  pain,  but  with  no  industry 
or  persistency.  Of  course  with  their  proverbial 
honesty  they  yet  have  some  thieves,  and  with  their 
usual  gentleness  they  have  the  insolent  and  men- 
acing. These  need  to  be  met  with  perfect  cour- 
age and  imperturbability,  for  they  consider  anger 
a sign  of  a weak  character.  They  are  not  an  ill- 
looking  race  beneath  their  tattoo,  the  women 
usually  having  flue  eyes  and  a profusion  of  tan- 
gled black  hair. 

The  second  sketch,  that  of  a canoe  on  the 
river,  shows  how  the  Maoris  navigate,  paddling 
instead  of  rowing.  They  use  a paddle  with  a 
long  diamond-shaped  blade.  The  banks  of  the 
rivers  are  often  girt  with  acacias  and  willows, 
and  canoes  abound  on  them.  The  third  sketch 
is  of  a Maori  warrior.  One  part  of  the  military 
equipment  which  formerly  struck  Englishmen 
was  the  war  trumpet,  fully  six  feet  long,  and  so 
skilfully  constructed  as  to  be  heard  for  miles. 
The  fourth  and  fifth  sketches,  those  of  a Maori 
temple  and  children,  introduce  the  religious  and 
family  side,  which  one  of  the  latest  volumes  on 
this  subject,  Glimpses  of  Maori- Land,  by  Annie 
R.  Butler,  treats  of  interestingly.  In  the  Maori 
mythology  the  gods  arc  children  of  Rangi  and 
Papa  (Heaven  and  Earth),  who  created  all  things. 
Of  course  there  are  malignant  gods  who  must  be 
appeased.  The  great  religious  power  is  tapu , or 
that  of  making  things  sacred  by  the  touch  of  the 
chief;  and  ns  records  of  what  has  thus  been 
made  sacred  are  not  kept,  the  consequences  are 
sometimes  serious  for  unintentional  violators  of 
it.  Tito  author  of  this  volume  says  that  when  the 
story  of  the  Prodigal  Son  was  told  to  some  Mauri 
girls  the  part  which  touched  them  most  was  that 
when  the  poor  lad  had  spent  all  his  money  no 
man  gave  unto  him.  “Several  of  the  girls  cried, 
and  there  were  tleep  sighs  and  notes  of  disap- 
probation,” truly  characteristic  of  the  hospitable 
Maori  nature.  The  Maoris  are  quick,  says  tlu* 
author,  in  repartee  nnd  illustration,  and  an  old 
woman  criticising  the  length  of  a sermon  said  ; 
“My  calabash  is  full.  Why  give  me  anv  more 
water?  It  can  only  run  over."  Yet,  with  all 
their  .affection  and  frankness,  the  Maori  children 
seemed  to  Miss  Butler  to  have  no  idea  of  obedi- 
ence. The  babies  are  carried  slung  on  the  hacks 
of  the  mothers  in  shawls,  like  the  pnppooses  of 
our  Indians.  The  women  have  their  ears  pierced 
for  wearing  ornaments,  of  which  the  shark’s 
tooth  is  a favorite;  but  some,  with  an  inventive- 
ness not  found  among  their  civilized  sisters,  have 
been  known  to  utilize  the  hole  in  the  ear  by 
sticking  into  it  a tobacco-pipe,  so  as  to  have  it 
ready  for  use. 
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THE  GREAT  SALT  LAKE  OF  DAKOTA. — Draws  by  H.  F.  Farsy.— [Sk  Pack  187  ] 

1.  Fort  Totten  and  Devil's  Lake.  2.  Waiting  for  the  Mail  Steamer.  3.  *•  The  Angelus” — Mission  Indians  at  Prayer.  4.  Fishing  through  the  lee.  5.  Sioux  Indian  Camp  near  Fort  Totten.  6.  Sioux  Graves.  7.  The  Old  Trading  Post. 
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BUILDING  THE  NEW  WAR  SniP  “MAINE”  AT  THE  BROOKLYN  NAVY-YARD. — Drawn  bt  J.  0.  Davidum*. — [See  Paob  186.] 
1.  Designing-Room.  2.  Moulding-Loft.  8.  Model-Maker.  4.  Bending  a Frame.  5.  Pickling  and  Cleaning  Steel  Plates. 
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OLD  AND  NEW  INVESTMENTS.  | 

Thk  current  agitation  regarding  the  manage- 
ment’of  our  railroads  that  bids  fair  to  result  in 
a more  enlightened  exercise  of  the  rights  of  own- 
ership by  stockholders  is  constantly  having  its 
effect  upon  railroad  managers.  Fresh  evidence 
of  this  has  been  furnished  this  week  by  two  im- 
portant companies.  The  Chicago,  Milwaukee, 
and  St.  Paul  Company  has  adopted  the  practice 
of  reporting  the  net  results  of  the  operation  of 
its  road  every  month,  instead  of  annually,  as  has 
been  its  custom,  and  the  Illinois  Central  Com- 
pany, also  contrary  to  its  practice,  has  given  to 
its  stockholders  through  the  medium  of  the  news- 
papers the  greater  part  of  its  annual  report,  in- 
stead of  holding  it  back  until  the  annual  election 
for  directors.  There  is  every  reason  to  believe 
that  this  report  was  not  made  public  voluntarily, 
but  was  elicited  ahead  of  the  usual  time  by  the 
severe  strictures  that  have  been  passed  upon  the 
management  of  the  company.  The  unexpected 
and  eutirely  unwarranted  attitude  of  the  com- 
pany toward  the  Association  of  Presidents  of  the 
Western  roads,  formed  to  segure  stability  of 
rates — a condition  desirable  for  both  shippers 
and  stockholders — has  drawn  a good  deal  of  at- 
tention-to  the  Illinois  Central  Company,  and  re- 
sulted 41  an  exposure  of  the  weakness  of  its 
management.  The  directors  have  deemed  it  ne- 
cessary to  defend  themselves,  if  they  can,  before 
the  stockholders  exercise  their  right  of  suffrage. 

The  criticism  that  applies  so  frequently  to 
railroad  reports  is  applicable  in  all  its  force  to 
that  of  the  Illinois  Central  Compuny.  It  is  far 
from  being  intelligible  even  to  those  who  are  fa- 
miliar with  such  exhibits.  Whether  it  is  pur- 
posely so  cannot  be  determined,  as  the  company 
has  for  6ome  years  employed  a system  of  book- 
keeping that  is  complicated,  and  it  has  been  com- 
pelled by  circumstances  to  treat,  at  least  for  the 
year  1888,  its  system  as  if  it  consisted  of  two 
distinct  parts.  Yet  the  relations  between  the 
two  parts  are  unavoidably  patent  in  a report  that 
is  devoted  ostensibly  to  only  one  of  them.  The 
facts  about  the  Illinois  Central  Raih-oad,  plainly 
stated,  are  that  it  has  fallen  into  incapable  hands 
just  when  its  affairs  called  for  the  exercise  of  a 
good  deal  of  experience  and  sound  business  judg- 
ment. The  respectability  of  the  preseut  man- 
agers of  the  compauy  has  never  been  questioned, 
but  that  quality  is  exceeded  by  their  lack  of  prac- 
tical knowledge  regarding  the  handling  of  a great 
railroad  system.  At  a time  when  the  majority  of 
the  great  Granger  trunk  lines  were  stmiuing 
themselves  to  extend  their  lines  far  out  into  the 
sage-brush  desert  this  side  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains, the  Illiuois  Central  Company  believed  its 
salvation  lay  in  the  development  of  branch  lines 
running,  as*  a rule,  at  right  angles  to  its  main 
line.  The  first  of  these  lines  was*  acquired 
avowedly  to  control  competition,  the  later  ones 
to  secure  business.  As  to  the  policy  of  securing 
these  lines  there  is  a difference  of  opinion,  but 
there  can  be  no  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the 
impropriety  of  capitalizing  them  largely  in  ex- 
cess of  their  cost  and  the  amount  that  has  been 
expended  in  improving  them.  The  coinpany 
seems  to  have  reached  a halting-place  in  the  ex- 
pansion of  its  system,  as  in  fact  all  of  its  neigh- 
bors have.  It  is  going  to  be  unfashionable  to 
build  railroads  for  a time,  and  it  is  well  that  it 
is  going  to  be  so,  for  a suspension  of  enterprise 
in  that  direction  is  needed  to  allow  the  country 
to  grow  up  to  those  now  in  operation. 

The  showing  made  by  the  Milwaukee  and  St. 
Paul  road  for  the  first  month  of  the  present  year 
is  of  a character  to  encourage  the  hope  that  the 
most  trying  days  of  that  company  are  over.  They 
doubtless  are,*if  the  Western  and  Southwestern 
trunk  lines  will  bring  themselves  iuto  harmony 
with  each  other  and  with  the  Inter-State  Com- 
merce Law.  As  with  the  Atchison  Company,  time 
for  recuperation  will  be  needed  in  every  case. 
Pending' the  absolute  determination  of  the  suc- 
cess of  the  so-called  Presidents’  agreements,  the 
adjournment  of  Congress,  and  the  return  from 
winter  resorts  of  a number  of  large  operators, 
the  Stock  Exchange  markets  have  been  very  near- 
ly stationary.  But  with  the  change  at  Washing- 
ton a livelier  interest  seems  to  be  taken  in  busi- 
ness all  around.  Of  course  the  feeling  that  ac- 
tuates people  at  such  a time  is  purely  sentimental, 
but  it  counts  for  something  in  business,  and  a 
great  deal  more  in  speculation,  all  the  time. 
Money  is  easy  enough  both  at  home  and  abroad 
to  encourage  any  movement  that  may  be  under- 
taken to  arouse  interest  in  any  of  the  speculative 
markets,  and  it  is  likely  to  continue  so  until 
greater  activity  in  trade  and  speculation  makes 
its  use  more  valuable  than  at  present. 

The  disfavor  into  which  railroad  property,  or 
rather  railroad  stocks,  have  fallen  as  an  invest- 
ment has  naturally  enough  diverted  a certain  I 
amount  of  attention  to  other  enterprises,  and  in 
consequence  there  has  been  of  late  a marked  de- 
velopment in  the  shares  of  industrial  companies. 
A few  years  ago  the  securities  of  this  class  dealt 
in  upon  the  Stock  Exchange  consisted  entirely 
of  coal  and  a few  other  mining  companies  that 
are  steady  producers  of  the  precious  metals.  Now 
the  trading  in  gas  stocks,  in  the  certificates  of 
the  American  Cotton  Oil  Trust,  and  in  petroleum 
frequently  exceed  that  in  any  of  the  usually  ac- 
tive stocks,  while  the  fluctuations  of  the  certifi- 
cates of  the  Sugar  Refineries  Trust  are  regarded 
with  as  much  interest  as  mauy  of  the  old-time 
investment  stocks.  A well-known  Stock  Ex- 
change house  has  just  floated  a consolidated 
brewing  company  of  a provincial  town  in  this 
State,  and  another  firm,  noted  for  its  conserva- 
tism, is  about  to  bring  out  a mammoth  cattle 
raising,  slaughtering,  and  retailing  company,  in 
which  a number  of  aggressive  capitalists  have 
joined  hands.  The  indications  are  that  in  a little 
while  Wall  Street  will  on  account  of  this  innova- 
tion, or  rather  its  imitation  of  English  markets, 
be  discussing  learnedly  about  industries  of  which 
it  is  now  ig  iorant.  C.  A. 

Nkw  Yulis,  Saturday,  March  2, 1889. 


DOUBT  BRIGHTENING  INTO  HOPE 

And  hope  into  certainty,  is  the  pleasiug  transition 
through  which  the  mind  of  the  nervous,  dyspeptic 
invalid  passes  who  tries-  a course  of  Hostetters 
Stomach  Bitters,  which  is  alike  incomparable  and 
inimitable.  Increased  vitality,  a guin  in  weight,  tran- 
quillity of  the  nerves,  sound  appetite  and  sleep  are 
among  the  blessings  which  it  is  within  the  beneficent 
power  of  this  medicine  to  confer,  and  it  is  not  surpris- 
ing that  after  acquiring  this  new  dowry  of  health  the 
grateful  sick  should  sometimes  utter  their  praises  of 
the  Bitters  in  terms  bordering  011  extravagance.  “ Out 
of  the  fulness  of  the  heart  the  month  speuketh," 
and  the  proprietors  of  llostctter's  Stomach  Bitters 
have  sometimes  been  obliged  to  suppress  these 
euloglnm*  least  they  should  be  accused  of  blowing 
their  own  trumpet  too  loudly.  For  constipation, 
biliousness,  kidney  complaint,  and  incipient  rheuma- 
tism the  Bitters  is  ulso  a deservedly  popular  remedy. 
— L-tdr.)  


“BROWN’S  HOUSEHOLD  PANACEA,” 

Tun  Gitavr  Pain  Rkmkvbu,  • 

For  Internal  and  External  Pains,  Rheumatism,  Pain  in 

Stomach, Bowels, «rSide, Colic, Diarrhoea, Colds, Sprains, 

Burns, Scalds, Cramps,aiid  Bruises, 25c. a bottle. -[.lav. J 


Whkn  baby  was  sick,  wc  gave  her  Castoria, 

Wheu  she  was  a Child,  she  cried  for  Castoria, 
When  she  became  Miss,  she  clung  to  Castoria. 
Wheu  she  had  Children,  she  gave  them  Castona.— 
[ddc.] 


The  Kodak. 


Price,  $25.00. 


ANYBODY  can  use 
the  Kodak.  The  opera- 
tion of  making  a picture 
consists  simply  of  press- 
ing a button.  One  Hun- 
dred instantaneous  pict- 
ure made  without 
reloading.  No  dark 
room  or  ehemicals  are 
necessary.  A division 


advice  to  mothers. 

Mbs.  Winbi.ow’b  Soothing  Syrup  should  always  be 
used  for  children  teething.  It  soothes  the  child,  soft- 
ens tlie  gums,  allays  all  pain,  cures  wind  colic  and  is  ; 
the  beet  remedy  lor  diarrhoea.  25c.  a bottle. — [.4uc.j 

Buunutt’s  Cocoa  ink  is  tlie  best  and  cheapest  Hair  I 
Dressing  in  tlie  world,  it  kills  dandruff,  allays  irrita- 
tion, and  promotes  a healthy  growth  ot  the  Hair.— [Ad. ] 


VOLUME  XXXIII.,  NO.  1681. 

IRebCem 

LADIES’  TAILOR. 


USE  BROWN’S  CAMPHORATED  SAPONACEOUS 

iENTIFKICE  for  the  TEETH.  DELICIOUS.  25c.  I 


Tine  use  of  Anoostcba  Bittkiis  excites  the  appetite 
and  keeps  the  digestive  organs  in  order.- [A dv.J 


Tiik  superiority  of  Bubnktt's  Fi.avokino  Extracts 
consists  in  theirperfect  purity  uml  groatstrengtU.-LAd.] 

linilDIP  AMT  first-class  perfume;:. 

II  U U Dill  AH  I 13, 1’aub.  St.  11  (more,  Paris. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 

GOLD  MEDAL,  PARIS,  187& 

BAKER’S 


Breakfast  Cocoa. 

Warranted  absolutely  pure 
Jocoa,  from  which  the  excess  of 
Oil  has  been  removed.  It  has  more 
than  three  times  the  strength 
of  Cocoa  mixed  with  Starch,  Arrow- 
root or  Sugar,  and  is  therefore  far 
more  economical,  costing  less  than 
one  cent  a cup.  It  is  delicious, 
nourishing,  strengthening,  easily  di- 
gested and  admirably  adapted  for  in- 
valids as  well  as  for  persons  in  health. 

Bold  by  Grocers  everywhere. 

W.  BAKER  & CO.,_Drtester,  Mass. 

30  Years  in  Fulton  St. 

H.  B.  KIRK  * CO, 

CAN  SUPPLY 

For  the  Sick-Room 

For  Grand  Dinners, 

For  Family  Use, 

Minim  «■  si  Limn 

THAT  ARE  WELL  MATURED. 

ALSO  MEDIUM  AGES. 

Wines  bottled  by  the  Hungarian  Government. 

N’o  other  House  can  furnish  “ OLD  t’UOW  U YE.” 

69  Fulton  St. ; 9 Warren  St. ; 

Broadway  and  27th  St. 

SKNT)  FOR  CATALOGUE. 

THE  CHICAGO  AND  DEN  V ER 
EXPRESS 

Is  a new  train  that  is  now  running  daily  between 
Chicago  and  Denver  via  the  Chicago  & North- 
Western  and  Union  Pacific  Railways.  It  leaves 
Chicago  daily  at  5.30  p.m.,  and  coaches,  free  re- 
clining -chair  cars  and  Palace  Sleepers  run 
through,  arriving  at  Council  Bluffs  and  Omaha 
at  convenient  hours  the  next  morning,  and  at 
Denver  early  the  second  morning.  Meals  en 
route  over  the  North-Western  are  served  in  din- 
ing-cars. California  passengers  leaving  Chicago 
by  this  train  Tuesday  evenings  connect  at  Council 
Bluffs  with  tlie  famous  “ Golden  Gate  Special,” 
which  readies  San  Francisco  Friday  at  7.45  p.m., 
making  the  time  between  Chicago  and  San 
Francisco  only  three  days,  the  quickest  time 
ever  made  between  Chicago  and  California  by 
trains  run  on  regular  schedule.  Tickets,  time- 
tables, and  full  information  can  be  obtained  at 
any  coupon  ticket  office,  or  by  addressing  E.  P. 
Wilson,  General  Passenger  Agent,  Chicago,  111. 


of  labor  is  offered,  whereby  all  the  work  of 
finishing  the  pictures  is  done  at  the  factory, 
where  the  camera  can  be  sent  to  be  reloaded. 
The  operator  need  not  learn  anything  about 
photography.  He  can  “press  the  button" — tee 
do  the  rest. 

Send  for  copy  of  Kodak  Primer,  with  sample 
photograph. 

The  Eastman  Dry  Plate  and  Film  Co,, 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 

WHY  YOlT SHOULD  USE 

Scon’s  Emulsion 

oiOod  Liver  Oil  with 
HYPOPHOSPHITES. 

It  is  used  and  endorsed  by  Physi- 
cians because  it  is  the  best . 

It  is  Palatable  as  Milk. 

It  is  three  times  as  efficacious  as  plain 
Cod  Liver  Oil. 

It  is  far  superior  to  ah  other  so-called 
Emulsions. 

It  is  a perfect  Emulsion,  does  not  sepa- 
rate or  change, 

It  is  wonderful  as  a flesh  producer. 

It  is  the  best  remedy  for  Consumption, 
Scrofula,  Bronchitis,  Wasting  Dis- 
eases, Chronic  Coughs  and  Colds. 

Sold  by  all  Druggists . 

SCOTT  a BOWNE,  Chemists,  H.Y. 

Jewett’s  New  Water  Filter. 


SPRIXG  SEASON,  1889. 

New  Gowns  and  Coats. 
New  Hats  and  Bonnets. 
New  and  Exclusive  Cloths. 


Ladies  desirous  of  ordering,  and  tillable  to  visit  New 
York,  can  have  sketches  and  samples  forwarded  free 
by  mail— perfect  fit  guaranteed. 

210  Fifth  Avenue,  N.Y. 


LYONS  SILK  GRENADINES. 

Fuck  Dress  Fabrics, 

PRINTED  CHALLIES. 

Pure  Mohairs  and  Brilliantines ; extreme  Nov- 
elties in  French  Sateens  and  Scotch  Zephyrs; 
India,  China,  and  Japan  Silks ; Plain  and  Printed 
Flannels.  Exclusive  and  original  patterns. 

II26X 1128  Git&oitmt 
lUiuldpIml' 


THE  JOHN  C,  JEWETT  Mf 6.  CO.,  Buffalo,  H.  I, 
HOUSE  HEATING  BY  STEAM 

Is  the  Best  and  Most  Economical  Method. 

ijigj?  anBTnu  >! 


SIMPLE  IN  CONSTRUC- 
TION, MADE  OF  BEST 
MATERIALS. 

AUTOMATIC, 
SELF-FEEDING, 
ECONOMICAL  IN 
USE  OF  FUEL. 


Send  for  Illustrated  Cat- 
alogue, giving  fall  de- 
— ption  and  prices. 


THE  CARTRIDGE  - CHARM, 

Microscope  ami  Mairiiifler  combined. 

Very  powerful  and  suitable  for  tlie  ex- 
amination of  all  kind  of  objects.  Shell 
gold ; tip,  dead  silver  finish.  With 
swivel,  mailed  free  oil  receipt  of  $1.00. 
For  25c.  extra  will  supply  a mounted 
Micro  Photo-Transparency  of  any  pict- 
ure furnished  (will  l>e  returned).  The 
Micro  can  be  attached  to  and  worn 
with  the  Charm  CUKT  W.  M KYKlt,  Optician, 
Established  U>66.  788  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


, LYON  & HE  AL YS 

i State  & Monroe  Sts.  CHICAGO,  * 

IwlUaiiil  free,  their  newly-"1-"™1  w £ 

- U logucofBandlnstrui 

L Kiue  Illustrations  describing  { 

■ every  article  required  by  Band. 

. ol  Drum  Corps.  Including  K, 
cawing  Materials.  Trimmini 
etc.  Contains  Instruction 
Amateur  Bands,  Exercises  a 
' - m Major's  Tactics.  Ry-I.i 

.looted  List  oJ  Baud  Music. 


PATENTS 


taiued.  Write  for  Inveutor’s  Guide. 


GORTON  & LIDGERWOOD  CO., 

96  Liberty  Street,  N.  Y. 

Branches:  159  Friend  Street,  Boston,  Muss. ; 34  A 
3(5  West  Monroe  Street,  Chicago. 

EPI  L E PSY. 

| An  account  of  the  ouly  rational  mode  of  treatment 
I 8611(1  “^'"SilWILLIAMSON,  New  London,  Conn. 


ESTERBROOK’S 

DOUBLE  LINE  RULING  PEN. 

MAKKS 
TWO 
LINKS 
AT 

ONCE. 

Send  10c.  slanips  for  4 pens;  26c.  for  1 dox. 
KSTEBBUOOK  & CO.,  20  John  St.,  New  York. 


w 


R1TING  PAPERS  by 

M>.  Nearly  double 

tty  than  by  the  quir 

price-list. 


c W-NRRA 

« L plat 

' tar 


927  ARCH  ST., 

PHILA.,  PA. 


GOLDiu! 


a Address,  I'nimiCi 


SODEN  MINERAL  PASTILLES 


For  Sale  by  all  Druggists  at  50  Cents  a Box. 


Digitized  by 


Gck  igle 


Original  from 

PENN  STATE 


If  S 


Barry’s 

JIlTricopherous 

J-'-ffL  for 

THE  HAIR 


HARPER’S  WEEKLY 


MARCH  9,  1889. 


FORTY-THIRD  ANNUAL 


SIXTH  AYEM'E,  18th  TO  14th  ST.,  N.  V. 


STATEMENT 


A Good  Black  Surah  Khadaine  or  Duchesse  at  69c. ; 
worth  90c. 

A Rich  Royal  Arinnre,  5 designs,  88c. ; worth  $1.25. 

A Rich  Faille,  Rhadame,  or  Triple-Warp  Surah,  98c. ; 
worth  $1.30. 

A Heavy  Black  Watered  Silk  at  99c. ; worth  $1.30. 

A Rich  Black  Gros-Gruiu,  warranted  to  wear,  99c. ; 
worth  $1.35. 

A Superior  Black  Faille  Francaise  at  $1.25  and  $1.48. 

Elegant  Black  Satin  Duchesne,  $1.25  and  $1.48. 

Rich  Novelties  in  Black  Royal,  with  Moire  Stripes, 
$1.49;  worth  $2.00. 

A Rich  Black  Gros-Grain,  with  wide  Moire  Stripes, 
$1.25;  worth  $2.00 

A Donble-Warp  Black  Surah  or  All-Silk  Satin  at  5Sc. ; 
worth  $1  0i. 

Superior  Black  Cashmere-Finish  Gros-Grain  at  $1.25 
and  $1.48. 


Connecticut  Mutual 


nsurance  Company, 

OF  HARTFORD,  CONN. 


Black-and-White  Check  Surah,  59c. : worth  85c. 

Black  Sarah,  with  Gray  Stripes,  49c. ; wortli  S5c, 

Fine  24-inch  White  Shanghai  Silk,  59c. ; worth  $1.00. 

Superior  28-inch  Japanese  Silk,  79c. ; worth  $1.25. 

All  Colors  in  Chinn  Silks,  49c.,  59c.,  69e.,  and  79c. 

Choice  Designs  in  27-inch  Printed  India  Silks,  78c.  and 
89c.  This  qunlitv  is  generally  sold  at  $1.00  and  $1.25. 

Plaid  and  Striped  Sural),  rich  combinations,  69c. ; 
worth  $1.00. 

22-inch  All-Silk  French  Moire,  staple  shades,  59c. ; 
worth  $1.00. 

Magnificent  Stock  of  Rich  Round-Cord  Faille  Fran- 
chise, will  not  crack  or  slip,  84c.,  97c.,  and  $1.19; 
w6rlb  $1.00,  $1.26,  and  $1.60. 


DISBURSED  IN  18SS. 


For  claims  by  death 
and  matured  en- 
dowments, . $3,695,752.04 

Surplus  returned 
to  policy-holders,  1 ,160,367. 77 
Lapsed  and  Sur- 
rendered Policies,  529,228.52 


Black  Cashmeres  at  lowest  prices  ever  known. 
Onr  quality  C at  69c.,  is  good  value  for  85c. 


“ “ “ $1.10. 

“ “ “ $1.25. 

the  Great  Reduction 


“ F “ 99c.', 
Henriettas.  Ni 


Totai.  to  Polio y-uolde us,  I 
Commissions  to  Agents,  Sal- 
aries, Medical  Examiners’ 
fees,  Printiug,  Advertising, 
Legal,  Real  Estate,  and  all 
other  Expenses,  . . . 


BRIC-A-BRAC-IANE. 

Lady.  “ 0b,  what  a lovely  chair ! It  is  an  antique,  is  it  not 
Salksman.  “ No,  Madame,  that  is  modern.” 

Lady.  “Oh,  what  a pity!  It  wus  so  pretty.” 


Our  quality  A A at  97c.;  was  $1.15. 

“ “ BB  “ $1.24:  “ $1.49. 

“ “ CC  “ $1.49;  “ $1.74. 

“ “ I)D  “ $1.69;  “ $1.99. 

We  are  offering  asuperior  quality  in  Black  and  Coiored 
Dress  Velveteens  at  59c.  per  yard ; recently  sold  at  85c. 
We  call  attention  to  onr  Colored  Cashmeres,  100  dif- 
ferent shades,  at  49c.  per  yard;  real  value,  75c. 

Send  fur  Samples  of  tlie  above  S/tecial  Bargains. 

Be  sure  tu  mention  this  paper. 

We  shall  prepay  freight  on  all  the  above 
items)  on  paid  purchases  of  $5  and  over. 

Mail  Orders  Carefully  Executed. 


Whit  spectacle  is  more  disgusting  than  that  of 
a man  or  woman  with  a skin  disease  which  shows 
itself  in  pimples  or  blotches  on  hands,  arms,  face, 
and  neck  ? It  is  simply  impure  blood.  See  what 
Brandreth’s  Pills  did  for  a chronic  case : 
George  Chapman,  Pincening,  Mich.,  says  : 

“ For  four  years  I was  in  the  Mounted  Infan- 
try in  the  U.  S.  Army,  residing  during  that  time 
principally  in  Texas.  Almost  all  of  that  time  I 
had  a chronic  skin  disease,  characterized  by  an 
eruption  over  the  entire  surface  of  my  legs  and 
thighs,  arms  and  chest.  The  doctors  termed  it 
eczema.  I had  given  up  all  hopes  of  ever  being 
cured,  when  Brandreth's  Pills  were  recom- 
mended to  me.  I concluded  to  try  them,  and 
did  so,  and  I have  thanked  God  daily  since  then 
that  I did  so.  I think  I used  them  altogether 
for  about  three  months,  and,  by  that  time,  was 
completely  cured  and  have  never  had  any  trouble 
since.  My  skin  is  as  clear  as.any  one’s.” 

Brandreth’s  Pills  are  purely 
vegetable,  absolutely  harmless, 
and  safe  to  take  at  any  time. 

Sold  in  every  drug  and  med- 
icine store,  either  plain  or  sugar- 
coated. 


SCHEDULE  OF  ASSETS. 


Sixth  Avenue,  13th  St.  to  14th  St. 


Loans  upon  Real  Estate,  flret  lien,  . . 
Loan*  upon  Stocks  and  Bonds,  . . . 
Premium  Notes  on  Policies  in  force,  . 
Cost  of  Real  Estate  owned  by  the  Comp’y, 
Cost  of  United  States  and  other  Bonds, . 
Cost  of  Bank  and  Railroad  Stocks,  . 

Cash  in  Bunks, 

Balance  due  from  Agents,  secured,  . . 


Public  Speakers 


From  the  Celebrated  Edge  Hill  Viueyards. 

ST.  HELENA,  NAPA  CO.,  CAL. 

New  York,  / Bo*nn  or  Pharmacy  nr  the 

A'o v.  11,  1888.  (City  anwCouhty  op  Nkw  York. 
Dear  Sirs:  I am  especially  pleased  with  the  Cabinet 
Claret,  which,  in  flavor  and  bouquet,  is  equal  to  the 
iikbt  foreign  wine  I have  ever  tasted.  It  must  take 
the  highest  place  among  the  world’s  wines. 

Yours  faithfully. 

To  Edge  Hill  Wiwk  Co.  Cyrus  Epson. 

Order  through  your  Grocer,  or  write  to  us  direct. 

EDGE  HILL  AVINE  CO., 

Personal  Inspection  invited.  1 2 Barclay  St.,  N. Y. 


A TEASPOONFUL  OF  PROCTER  A GAMBLE’S 
VEGETABLE  GLYCERINE  DILUTED  WITH  AN 
EQUAL  QUANTITY  OF  WATER,  WILL  CLEAR 
THE  VOICE  OF  MINISTERS,  LECTURERS, 
SINGERS  AND  PUBLIC  SPEAKERS. 


Interest  due  and  accrued,  . 

Rents  accrued, 

Market  value  of  Stocks  and 
bonds  over  cost,  .... 
Net  deferred  premiums,  . 


ELECANl 


-CENT  STAMPS. 


Procter  & Gamble, 


Pure  Unfermented 


Gross  Assets,  December  31, 1S88, 


GLYCERINE  DEP’T, 


CINCINNATI,  O 


Amount  required  to  re> 
insure  all  outstanding  Pol- 
icies, net,  assuming  4 per 


BROWN  BROTHERS  & CO., 

59  WALL  STREET,  N.  Y. 

Bills  of  Exchange, Commercial  andTravellers'Credits 
available  In  any  nart  of  the  world. 

Collection  in  all  foreign  countries. 


NOT  WINE,  NO  ALCOHOL. 

BROOK  LAWN  FARM, 
Esopus-on-Hudson. 


Additional  reserve  by  Com- 
pany’s Standard,  3 per 
cent,  on  Policies  Issued 
since  April  1,  1882,  . . 

All  other  liabilities,  . . . 


3EEDSm¥ioAw^s^ 

kinds.  Guide,  and  lflc.  Certificate  for 
jeds.  uour  choice,  all  for  2 stamps  <4  cents. ) 
very  flower  lover  delighted.  Tell  all  your 
lends.  G.  W.  PARK.  FANNETTBBURG,  PA. 
ince.  This  notice  will  not  appear  again. 


REDDINt 


Per  Year 

HARPER’S  MAGAZINE 

HARPER  S WEEKLY 

HARPER’S  BAZAR 

HARPER’S  YOUNG  PEOPLE.. 


Surplus  by  Company's  Standard, 
Surplus  by  Conn.  Standard,  4 per 


Ratio  of  expenses  of  management  to  r 

ceipts  in  1888, 

Policies  in  force  Dec.  31, 1888, 63,G60,  ii 
suring, 


Postage  Free  to  all  subscribers  in  the  United  Stales, 
Canada,  and  Mexico. 


There  is  nothing  more  conducive  to  wholesome 
pleasure,  and  to  the  creation  in  the  family  of  an  ele- 
vated moral  condition,  than  the  persistent  use  of  these 
periodicals.  They  are  as  familiar  as  household  words, 
and  are  administered  with  such  high  humanity  and 
wisdom  that  they  constitute  one  of  the  greatest  en- 
gines of  civilization  now  in  existence—  .V.  V.  Sun. 

The  most  popular  and  successful  periodicals  for 
family  reading  ever  published.— Chicago  Inter-Ocean. 


JACOB  L.  GREENE,  President. 
JOHN  M.  TAYLOR,  Vice-President. 
WILLIAM  G.  ABBOT,  Secretary. 

D.  H.  WELLS,  Actuary. 


GRAPE  VINES,  FRUIT  AND  ORNAMENTAL  TREES 


CHOICEST  OLD.  RAREST  NEW. 

Among  the  lntter  wo  introduce  the  CRAWFORD  STRAWBERRY, 
vnil  lillMT  IT  I It  combines  more  good  qualities  than  any  other. 
TUU  If  AH  I IIS  If  you  want  PURE  TESTED  SEED  or  anything, 
for  ORCHARD,  GARDEN,  LAWN  or  PARK,  send  for  our 
VALUABLE  FREE  CATALOGUE 
containing  about  140  pages  with  hundreds  of  illustrations.  IT’S  A 
BEAUTY!  ORDER  DIRECT.  Get  the  best  at  honest  prices,  and  save 
all  commissions.  Thirty-fifth  year:  24  greenhouses,  700  acres. 

THE  STORRS  & HARRISON  CO.,  Painesville,  Lake  Go.,  Ohio. 


HAItPER  & BROTHERS,  Franklin  Square,  N.  Y. 


HARPER’S  CATALOGUE,  of  betweei 
and  fonr  thousand  volumes,  mailed  ou  receipt 
Cents  in  Postage-Stamps. 


HINDERCORNS. 

sure  Cure  for  Corns.  Stops  all  pain.  Ft 
• - - 15c.  at  Drungi'-U.  Hiacox&Co. 


IF  YOU  WISH  A SUCCESSFUL  GARDEN,  TRY 


comfort  to  the  fee 


The  Oldest  and  the 


Inward  Pains,  Colic,  Indiges-  . 
tion.  Exhaustion  and  all  Stom-  A 
ach  and  Bowel  troubles.  Also  W 
the  most  effective  cure  forfl 
Coughs,  Colds,  Bronchitis  and  ■ 
allecuonS  of  the  breathing  ■ 
organs.  It  promotes  refreshing  W 
sleep,  improves  the  appetite,  \ 
overcomes  nervous  prostration, 
and  gives  new  life  and  strength 
to  the  weak  and  aged.  50c.  and  $1 


fall  out,  renews  its  growth  \ 
disappeared,  preserves  its  c 
sickness,  and  sorrow,  ami 
harsh)  as  flexible  and  glossy 

BARCLAY  A CO„  44  SK 


PLAJiTS.  BULBS  AND  GARDEN  REQUISITES,  which  have  been  n 
standard  far  over  00  years,  with  the  most  critical  gardeners.  Our  trial 
1 grounds  enable  us  to  test  all,  and  to  offer  only  varieties  of  merit.  Good 


Drgguists. 


vorth  $1.50,  FREE, 
feet.  Write  It  1:  iw- 

:u  Co.,  Roily,  Mich, 


Oil  I "C  MANUAL  EStt 

v?  r|  S I ■ - Y Standard  In  8oolal  and  Business 

■ II  Life.  Large  Bales.  For  price*  ask 

any  Book  Agent,  or  write  Dank* 
& Turner,  Hill  Standurd  Hook  Co.,  103  State  St., 
Chicago,  who  wish  to  employ  a few  more  good  salesman. 


— Send  for  Cata- 
ited  Subscription 
ssioiis.  Freight 
Providence,  If,  L 


IF  YOU  WANT  BUSINESS. 

Loot'K  of  the  lie-t  - selling  illiudn 
Books.  Good  Books.  Large  couimii 
Paid.  J.  A.  & R.  A.  REID,  Pub’rs, 


Original  from 

PENN  STATE 


Digitized  by 


Digitized  by 


Gck  igle 


Original  from 

PENN  STATE 


CALIFORNIA  WINE-MAKING 


BY  EDWARDS  ROBERTS. 


T the  Centennial  Exhibition 

mercial  venture  by  the  pro- 

prietor  of  some  restaurant. 

It  did  much  to  damage  the 
reputntion  of  California  wines  in  the  East,  and  it  took  nearly  ten 
years  to  remove  the  bad  impression  created  by  that  villanous 
travesty. 

California  wine-making  a decade  ago  was  emphatically  in  its 
infancy.  In  fully  three-quarters  of  the  vineyards  was  the  old 
Mission  grape,  dark  purple  in  color,  thick-skinned,  and  sweet,  but 
without  the  delicacy  of  flavor  requisite  for  wine.  It  was  introduced 
from  Mexico  or  Spain  by  the  Franciscan  fathers,  who,  under  the 
lead  of  Jusipkro  Skrra,  came  to  California  late  iu  the  last  century. 
It  made  a strong,  heady  wine,  and  is  now  almost  entirely  super- 
seded as  a w ine-making  grape,  being  chiefly  used  for  brandy,  for 
which  purpose  it  is  regarded  as  better  than  the  imported  varieties. 
Several  vineyards  planted  by  the  Franciscans  may  still  be  seen  in 
southern  California.  One,  at  Santa  Barbara,  has  changed  little 
in  appearance,  and  continues  in  the  care  of  the  padre*,  who  live 
iu  the  stately  mission  close  at  hand.  Leaving  the  town  and  walk- 
ing to  the  quiet  church,  one  may  visit  this  sunny  garden  and  watch 
the  fathers  at  their  work — pruning,  raking,  tending  the  vines  with 
all  the  simple  ardor  for  which  the  Franciscans  were,  and  still  are, 
so  famous.  In  the  fall  they  gather  the  fruit,  and  within  the  mis- 
sion walls  make  their  wines.  As  contrasts,  if  nothing  more,  the 
old  church  vineyards  are  most  delightful  places  to  visit. 

As  illustrative  of  the  increased  importance  of  the  wine-making 
industry  may  be  mentioned  the  fact  that  within  the  last  six  years 
the  vineyard  acreage  has  more  than  quadrupled,  and  the  annual 
product  has  increased  from  a few  thousand  to  nearly  20,000,000 
gallons.  It  is  estimated  thnt  $75,000,000  is  now  invested  in  vine- 
yards, wineries,  and  cellars,  and  the  belief  is  expressed  that  in 
ten  years  from  now  the  value  of  the  yearly  product  of  wine 
will  exceed  that  of  all  the  other  industries  combined.  When 
the  increase  of  acreage  and  production  first  began,  predictions 
were  made  of  failure  and  loss  from  over-production ; but  the 
price  of  grapes  has  been  well  maintained,  and  no  vineyardist  who 
has  planted  good  varieties  and  made  honest  wine  has  been  unsuc- 
cessful. 

Although  the  area  of  California  is  so  great — the  State  is  more 
than  800  miles  long  — yet  the  grape  land  is  limited,  and  that 
adapted  to  the  finest  foreign  varieties  may  almost  be  numbered 
by  the  hundreds  of  acres.  The  two  best-knoWn  valleys — those 
having  a soil  and  climate  both  adapted  for  the  production  of  the 
choicest  grapes  from  the  Medoe,  Bordeaux,  and  Rhine  Valley  dis- 
tricts— are  Sonoma  and  Napa.  They  are  north  of  San  Francisco, 
and  are  guarded  by  the  hills  of  the  Coast  Range.  Other  districts 
having  nearly  equal  advantages  are  in  the  counties  of  Contra 
Costa,  Alameda,  and  Santa  Clara.  There  are  also  scattered  spots 
along  the  foot-hills  of  the  Sierras,  and  in  various  southern  and 
central  counties,  in  which  the  best  wine  grapes  have  been  culti- 
vated with  success;  but  the  most  satisfactory  results  have  been 
obtained  in  the  counties  I have  mentioned.  Elsewhere,  the  suc- 
cess so  far  has  been  but  partial. 

In  studying  the  present  subject  I began  my  investigations  at 
San  Diego,  in  the  extreme  south,  and,  while  not  willing  to  say  so 
emphatically,  I am  inclined  to  the  belief  that  the  choicest  wine 
will  be  made  in  the  north ; and  never,  even  there,  by  the  wholesale 
or  in  large  quantities.  Wine,  be  it  remembered,  is  not  like  many 
products.  Affected  by  heat  and  light,  greatly  modified  by  its 
youth  or  old  age,  it  must  be  cajoled,  not  forced,  caressed,  and 
never  abused.  A certain  variety  of  vine  may  thrive  anywhere, 
but  the  wine  is  sure  to  emphasize  all  defects  of  soil  and  climate. 
Fair  wine  in  abundance  will  be  produced  in  the  southern  counties, 
but  except  in  rare  instances,  where  perhaps  a highly  favored  acre 
is  found,  the  higher  priced  nnd  best  flavored  wines  will  come  from 
the  vineyards  where  the  growth  of  vine  is  less  rank.  Southern 
fruit,  as  a rule,  sacrifices  flavor  to  quantity.  One  must  not  be 
regarded  as  partial  or  biassed  who  makes  such  a statement  as  the 
above.  Present  facts  uphold  him  in  his  conclusions,  and  until 
growers  in  the  south  learn  to  distinguish  between  quality  and 
quantity,  they  cannot  be  considered  as  careful  vincyardists  or 
makers  of  the  best  wines. 

Before  visiting  the  vineyards  of  California  it  will  be  wise,  per- 
haps, as  it  surely  is  profitable,  to  present  a few  general  facts  re- 


mate, so  different  from 
that  to  which  the  ma- 
jority of  us  are  accus- 
tomed, is  already  tempt- 
ing thousands  from 

their  earlier  homes.  In  studying  the  wine  industry  the  followir 
table,  showing  the  exports  of  wine  from  San  Francisco  in  1887, 
the  key-note  to  our  future  knowledge : 


A WINE-CELLAR. 


France,  even  with  its  still  enormous  acreage  of  bearing  vines,  does 
not  produce  enough  wine  for  home  consumption,  and  is  a customer 
of  American  vineyardists. 

But  facts  are  more  or  less  dull  reading,  and  I confess  to  no 
great  fondness  for  them.  But  remembering  these  will  make  us 
realize  that  the  California  growers  are  indulging  in  no  child’s  play, 
so  let  us  begin  our  pilgrimage.  There  is  little  to  detain  us  at  San 
Diego ; its  history  is  familiar  to  the  world,  and  the  place  itself, 
overlooking  a sheltered  harbor,  and  enjoying  long  months  of  sun- 
light, is  interesting.  In  the  El  Cajon  Valley,  a few  miles  outside 
the  city  limits,  are  our  first  vineyards.  They  are  newly  planted 
and  need  little  study.  The  valley  is  well  sheltered  and  made  pic- 
turesque by  the  ruins  of  u mission  which  the  Franciscans  built 
and  which  the  Americans  have  allowed  to  decay.  The  soil  is  a 
sandy  loam,  wonderfully  productive  with  irrigation,  and  the  cli- 
mate is  that  of  perpetual  summer.  The  young  fruit  groves  dot- 
ting the  region  form  bright  patches  of  green  amid  the  general 
brownness,  and  from  a distance  the  vineyards  are  like  a green 
carpet  spread  upon  the  earth.  There  are  no  cellars  near  San  Diego, 
and  no  wine  of  any  consequence  is  made.  A few  of  the  vines  are 
of  the  Mission  variety,  but  others  are  of  French  origin.  In  a fu- 
ture paper,  touching  upon  the  small-fruit  industry  of  California, 
more  particular  attention  will  be  paid  El  Cajon,  ft  is  chiefly  fa- 
mous for  its  raisins,  and  is  now  mentioned  simply  as  one  of  the 
districts  where  wine  grapes  are  raised. 

Late  in  August,  when  the  highways  were  white  with  the  dust 
of  a California  summer,  we  entered  the  San  Gabriel  Valley,  lying 
to  the  east  of  Los  Angeles.  The  valley  has  had  its  vineyards  ever 
since  the  time  of  the  padres,  and  is  one  of  the  oldest  cultivated 
sections  of  the  State.  The  San  Gabriel  Mission,  long,  low,  and 
rambling,  is  still  the  centre  of  the  community,  as  it  was  a hundred 
years  ago,  and  from  the  iron  balcony  clinging  to  its  southern  wall 
one  has  a view  that  words  can  poorly  picture.  To  the  eastward, 
hiding  the  desert  beyond,  is  the  Sierra  Madre  range,  softly  out- 
lined against  the  Italian  sky;  westward,  a pale  extent  of  blue,  lies 
the  Pacific.  It  is  early  afternoon,  and  the  sunlight  so  fills  the 
valley  that  the  roads  are  dazzlingly  white,  and  the  shadows  of  trees 
are  black  as  night.  But  on  the  balcony,  shaded  by  the  pepper- 
trees,,  the  air  is  deliciously  cool,  and  a faint  fresh  breeze  sighs 
through  the  branches  overhead.  We  are  in  Italy  once  more,  or 
so  it  seems.  In  the  country  below  us  are  its  tall  poplars,  leafy 
sentinels  in  the  landscape,  its  orange  and  lemon  groves,  vineyards, 
and  vine-clad  cottages.  Were  we  to  visit  the  little  town  of  San 
Gabriel,  that  clusters  near  the  church,  the  illusion  would  be  com- 
plete; for  there,  dwelling  in  adobe  cabins,  are  those  who  speak 
a foreign  tongue,  which,  if  not  Italian,  has  still  its  musical  tone. 
We  had  dined  at  a San  Gabriel  hotel,  and  later  had  sat  in  the 
high-walled  court-yard,  rich  with  flowers  and  sweet  with  their  per- 
fume, where  the  only  sound  was  the  cooing  of  doves  or  the  sleepy 
drone  of  the  honey-bee.  When  the  siesta  was  over,  the  senora 
came  and  sat  beside  us.  There  had  been  great  changes  in  the 
valley  in  her  day,  she  said.  Few  of  her  people  were  still  there, 
and  the  old  days  of  idleness  were  gone.  San  Gabriel  itself  was 
not  so  changed,  but  all  around  it  the  Americans  had  settled,  and 
bought  land,  built  railroads,  and  divided  up  the  country  so  that 
she  herself  was  not  sure  how  to  go  from  place  to  place.  There 
was  a tinge  of  melancholy  in  the  senora’s  voice,  and  her  eyes  con- 
stantly wandered  about  the  garden  as  though  she  feared  it,  too, 
would  change. 

The  lowlands  of  the  San  Gabriel  Valley  have  a rich  alluvial  soil, 
the  deposit  of  streams  of  years,  and  in  places  there  is  a black 
mud  known  as  adobe.  In  higher  ground  is  found  a soil  consisting 
largely  of  detritus  washed  down  from  the  mountains,  and  mixed 
with  vegetable  accumulations.  Disintegrated  granite  is  also  a 
soil  basis.  With  6uch  diversity,  the  products  are  astonishingly 
varied.  Almost  every  variety  of  grain,  vegetable,  fruit,  nut,  or 
berry  produced  in  temperate  or  tropical  latitudes  flourishes.  The 
apples  of  Michigan,  the  peaches  of  Delaware,  the  oranges  of 
Florida,  lemons  of  Sicily,  figs  of  Smyrna,  and  grapes  of  France 
thrive  side  by  side.  The  valley,  in  fact,  is  a natural  garden,  beau- 
tiful with  rare  flowers,  blooming  out-of-doors  in  midwinter,  shel- 
tered, picturesque  in  detail  and  as  a whole.  Here,  within  five  days 
of  New  York,  are  some  of  the  largest  vineyards  in  the  State. 
In  one,  nearly  2400  acres  are  under  cultivation;  another,  that  of 
L.  J.  Rose,  was  recently  sold  for  over  a million  of  dollars ; and 
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The  destination  of  these  1,938,475  gallons  was  as  follows 


New  York 

Hawaiian  Island* 

Panama 

Mexico 

Tahiti 

Central  America. 


Japan 

South  America  . 

Germany 

British  Columbil 
Pacific  Islands.. 
Great  Britain 

France 

Asiatic  Russia.. 

Norway 

Apia 

Canada 

New  Zealand. . . 

Australia 

India 

Java 


Totals. 


In  1 860  there  were  only  60,000  acres  in  California  planted  to  vines. 
In  1887  it  was  estimated  that  the  acreage  amounted  to  160,000.  The 
wine  product  also  has  been  largely  increased.  In  1876  it  amount- 
ed to  3,750,000  gallons;  in  1880  to  8,500,000  gallons;  in  1884  to 

15.000. 000  gallons,  and  in  1886  to  16,000,000  gal- 
lons. The  season  of  1887  was  not  so  favorable, 
and  the  product  was  not  over  12,000,000.  But  the 
acreage  is  larger  now  than  ever  before,  and  with  a 
favorable  season  the  yield  in  another  year  is  ex- 

_ pected  to  be  from  25,000,000  to  30,000,000  gallons. 

_ - - The  home  consumption  of  wine  has  grown  nearly 

gjpfj-  fivefold  in  ten  years,  and  the  demand  from  the 

EE?||  East  increases  every  year. 

Viticulture,  both  as  a commercial  and  an  indus- 
trial interest,  is  most  important.  There  are  proba- 
bly 6000  vineyard  owners  in  California,  and  from 
|S|  . 80,000  to  40,000  men  are  employed  in  cultivating, 

picking,  storing,  pressing,  bottling,  and  in  other- 
|||j|  l wise  caring  for  the  crop  and  preparing  the  wine 

for  the  consumers.  White  laborers  receive  from 
SjR ifr  $25  to  $30  a month,  with  board  and  lodging ; 

Chinamen  are  paid  $1  per  day  and  board  thein- 
Bif  selves.  It  is  estimated  that  nearly  $325,000  a 

HB|  month  is  paid  out  in  wages,  and  that  from  125,000 

IHIL  to  150,000  people  are  indirectly  benefited  by  the 
industry.  To  illustrate  the  possible  expansion  of 
; the  business,  one  should  compare  the  present  acre- 

age  and  product  of  California  with  the  acreage  and 
product  of  France,  from  which  comes  a third  of 
the  entire  wine  supply  in  the  world.  For  ten  years, 
from  1871  to  1881,  the  average  area  in  vineyards 
SgS:  there  was  5,831,272  acres,  and  the  product  1,340,- 

000,000  gallons.  Since  1881  the  area  has  averaged 
only  6,357,600  acres,  and  the  product  has  fallen  to 

1.040.000. 000  gallons.  From  1861  to  1870  the 
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still  another,  the  property  of  “ Lucky”  Baldwin,  is  famous  for 
its  size  and  productiveness.  The  vineyard  of  the  San  Gabriel 
Wine  Company  has  500  acres  in  bearing,  and  1000  acres  ready 
for  planting.  From  300,000  to  400,000  gallons  of  wine  are  pro- 
duced in  a year.  The  vines  are  of  selected  varieties,  reference 
being  had  to  the  kind  of  wine  desired.  Claret,  Hock,  Sherry, 
Brandy,  and  Angelica  are  stored  in  the  huge  casks  standing  in 
rows  in  the  dimly  lighted  cellars;  and  under  the  manager’s  guide 
we  are  conducted  from  vineyard  to  crusher,  and  from  office  to 
cellar  again.  We  are  toe  early  to  see  the  presses  in  operation, 


“HEAVY  CLUSTERS  OF  PURPLE 


for  the  picking  season  will  not  begin  until  the  following  week ; 
but  many  of  the  casks  are  filled,  and  samples  of  last  year’s  wine 
are  offered'  us.  The  cellar  is  in  nearly  the  centre  of  the  vineyard, 
whose  vines  arc  bending  beneath  their  weight  of  fruit.  It  is  a 
brick  building,  two  stories  high,  262  feet  long  by  120  wide.  The 
crushing  machines  are  run  by  steam,  and  have  a capacity  of  200 
tons  per  day.  The  carrying  cellar  is  also  of  brick,  two  stories 
high,  and  has  room  for  the  storage  of  1,232,000  gallons  of  wine. 
A Frenchman  is  busy  among  the  casks,  getting  ready  for  the 
coming  season.  The  cask  he  shows  us  first  holds  15,000  gal- 
lons ; another  holds  but  500.  They  are  all  arranged  in  long  rows, 
and  are  of  seasoned  oak.  The  cellar  itself  is  a most  refreshing 
place  after  the  glare  of  sunlight  outside,  and  so,  seating  ourselves, 
we  listen  while  the  claims  of  southern  California  are  advanced. 
Through  the  open  doorway  the  vines  stretch  far  away,  like  a great 
green  sea,  and  beyond  them  loom  the  mountains. 

From  Los  Angeles  to  San  Francisco  is  nearly  a day’s  ride.  As 
the  grape-picking  season  is  approaching  we  hasten  northward,  and 
for  a day  wander  about  the  busy  city  that  looks  westward  to  the 
Golden  Gate.  Here  are  the  largest  wine  houses  in  the  State;  in 
them  we  find  the  vintages  from  the  various  vineyards.  In  one  cel- 
lar are  countless  dozens  of  champagne  bottles,  filled,  corked,  ready 
for  shipment,  stored  away  in  underground  vaults,  lighted  now  by 
the  candles  which  our  guides  hold  before  us.  In  other  places  we 
find  the  brandies,  the  Zinfandels,  the  Reislings,  and  the  sweet  wines 
that  are  soon  to  go  forth  as  samples  of  the  California  product. 
Casks  of  oak,  with  engraved  heads,  form  long  narrow  alleys,  down 
which  we  walk;  blood-red  clarets  arc  being  carried  about  in  huge 
open  buckets,  or  piped  from  cellar  to  cellar.  At  last  the  magni- 
tude of  the  business  is  appreciated,  and  one  6ees  how  systematized 
it  has  become. 

The  fall  months  in  California  do  uot  have  the  general  attractive- 
ness of  those  in  the  East.  The  foliage  is  not  so  richly  colored ; the 
plaintiveness  of  our  season  is  utterly  wanting.’  Winter  comes  un- 
heralded by  the  dull  leaden  skies  against  which  New  Englanders 
are  accustomed  to  see  the  bared  trees  of  their  orchards  outlined, 
and  we  miss  the  rustling  of  dead  leaves,  or  the  violent  antics  of 
that  last  one,  to  which  Doctor  Holmes  has  called  our  attention. 
In  September  the  country  around  San  Francisco  is  dry  and  brown. 
Tramping  through  it,  one  does  not  see  the  squash  and  pumpkin 
piles,  nor  hear  the  rustle  of  neglected  corn  fields.  Even  so  late 
as  October  the  prospect  is  the  same  as  in  July.  With  few  excep- 
tions, the  trees  are  as  green  and  the  fields  as  brown ; the  sky  is  as 
blue  as  ever,  the  air  as  soft.  No  one,  I am  sure,  can  have  a high- 
er appreciation  of  California  than  I,  but  New  England  does  not  al- 
ways suffer  by  comparison.  The  very  absence  of  change  in  Cali- 
fornia grows  monotohous  to  a visitor.  One’s  very  system  cries  for 
rainy  days  in  summer,  for  snowy  ones  in  winter.  It  is  delightful 
to  have  roses  blooming  in  the  garden  in  January,  and  to  breakfast 
upon  the  veranda  at  a time  when  the  Eastern  world  is  wrapped  in 
snow.  But  I find  that  those  enjoying  these  pleasures  sometimes 
sigh  for  the  white  fields  of  their  early  home,  and  for  the  sound  of 
a cold  north  wind  whistling  down  the  old  chimney,  rattling  at  the 
windows,  and,  unable  to  enter  the  fire-lighted  room,  taking  its  de- 
parture with  angry  wail.  In  our  ramble  through  the  northern  vine- 
yards we  had  the  harvest,  but  not  the  season : the  month  of  ripened 
fruits,  but  not  the  dreamy  sadness  that  makes  our  own  October  so 
delightful. 

There  is  little  to  choose  between  the  Sonoma  and  Napa  valleys. 
Both  are  picturesque,  shut  in  by  low  hills,  and  in  either  are  many 
vineyavds  where  one  may  initiate  himself  into  the  mysteries  of 
wine-making.  In  selecting  Napa  Valley  we  were  influenced  to  some 
extent  by  the  introductory  letters  given  us  in  San  Francisco.  Hav- 
ing them,  we  knew  that  the  largest  vineyards  would  be  open  to 
our  inspection.  Leaving  San  Francisco  late  in  the  afternoon,  wc 
crossed  the  bay  to  Oakland,  and  from  there  rode  northward  thirty 
miles  to  Vallejo  Junction,  where  the  ferry  is  taken  to  Vallejo,  a 
small  town  at  the  southern  end  of  the  valley.  Here  we  took  the 
cars  for  St.  Helena,  a village  of  a few  thousand  inhabitants  situ- 
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ated  in  the  very  centre  of  the  vineyards  producing  the  best  Cali- 
fornia wines.  It  was  dark  when  we  reached  the  town.  Walking 
up  its  one  main  street,  past  the  dimly  lighted  shops  with  open 
doors,  to  our  hotel,  we  waited  wistfully  for  the  coming  day. 

Early  the  following  morning  the  beauties  of  the  valley  were 
revealed.  Driving  from  town,  we  passed  at  once  to  a broad  high- 
way leading  north  through  many  vineyards.  The  air  was  delicious. 
A pale  blue  haze  clung  to  the  higher  hills;  in  the  vineyards  hung 
heavy  clusters  of  purple  fruit  quite  ready  to  be  picked.  A score 
of  teams,  piled  high  with  boxes  of  grapes,  passed  us  as  we  drove 
along.  On  both  sides  of 
the  road  was  a veritable 
sea  of  vines,  those  near- 
est us  coated  with  dust, 
those  beyond  still  fresh 
and  green.  On  the  hill- 
sides, to  the  far  right 
and  left,  we  could  see 
other  vineyards,  some 
covering  the  rounded 
hills  fronting  the  two 
mountain  ranges,  and 
others  clinging  to  steep 
slopes  above  which  rose 
the  higher  summits. 
The  scenery  of  Italy, 
France,  and  Germany 
was  combined.  I half 
expected  to  see  the  tow- 
er of  some  castle  appear 
in  sight,  and  was  sure 
the  Rhine  must  be  near 
at  hand.  No  wonder 
the  vineyardists  are  con- 
tented! I cannot  im- 
agine a more  sheltered 
pretty  nook  than  the  up- 
per Napa  Valley.  No- 
thing is  bare  or  harsh 
or  drear.  It  is  a little 
world  in  itself,  having 
an  eternal  summer,  de- 
voted to  an  industry  the 
very  name  of  which  sets 
one  to  picturing  the 
scenes  familiar  to  trav- 
ellers up  the  Rhine, 
through  the  by-ways  of 
Italy,  and  in  sunny 
France.  Remembering, 
too,  that  Napa  is  in 
America,  that  our  na- 
tional thrift  has  made 
the  valley  to  blossom 
and  bear  fruit  as  it  does, 
who  is  there  that  can 
fail  to  have  a pardon- 
FRUIT.”  able  pride  in  it  ? 

Four  miles  south  of  St. 

Helena  is  the  vineyard 
of  Captain  Gustave  Nibaum,  a wealthy  land-owner, with  whom  wine- 
making is  a diversion,  not  a business  carried  on  entirely  for  profit. 
Blessed  with  worldly  goods  as  he  is,  Captain  Nibaum  has  been  able 
to  make  many  improvements  and  experiments  which  would  be 
beyond  the  reach  of  the  ordinary  vineyardist.  He  has  imported 
many  choice  vines,  and  spent  fabulous  sums  in  securing  the  best 
appliances  for  wine-making.  In  his  vineyard  of  1200  acres  of 
foot-hill  land,  220  acres  are  planted  with  the  best  vines  of  Europe. 
The  Captain  believes  in  artificially  enriching  his  land,  and  plants 
his  vines  in  rows  six  feet  apart,  ordinary  rows  being  from  eight 
to  ten  feet  wide.  Nearer  St.  Helena  are  the  properties  of  Tiburcio 
Parrott,  Beringer  Brothers,  H.  M.  Estee,  the  Krug  Vineyard, 
and  several  others.  Beringer  Brothers  have  220  acres  under 
cultivation,  and  other  vineyardists  from  that  number  to  600  acres. 
The  climate  and  soil  of  the  upper  Napa  Valley  are’both  particu- 
larly adapted  to  the  growth  of  the  shy-bearing  French  claret  and 
Sauterne  grapes.  The  region  is  so  sheltered  from  wind  and  fog 
that  the  grapes  ripen  early  and  have  great  delicacy  of  flavor.  The 
soil  is  composed  of  vol- 
canic debris  mixed  with 
finely  pulverized  granite. 

When  properly  culti- 
vated it  is  as  soft  and 
mellow  as  garden  loam, 
and  the  grapes  appear  to 
absorb  from  it  the  pecu- 
liar qualities  that  have 
made  famous  the  wines 
of  France  and  Germany. 

In  the  lowlands  — the 
level  portions  of  the  val- 
ley— there  is  more  moist- 
ure and  a ranker  growth 
than  on  the  hill -sides. 

From  this  fact  has  arisen 
the  absorbing  question 
as  to  which  soil  produces 
the  best  wine  grape.  On 
several  of  the  properties 
both  the  uplands  and 
lowlands  are  being  test- 
ed. Experiments  now 
made  seem  to  conclu- 
sively prove  that  the  best 
wine — that  having  the 
richest  flavor — is  made 
from  the  hill  grapes. 

The  fruit  ripens  less  rap- 
idly, the  vines  bear  less 
heavily,  and  the  wine 
produced  possesses  an 
indescribable  fineness 
which  does  not  belong 
to  that  made  from  the 
lowland  grapes.  It  is 
superfluous  to  add,  per- 
haps, that  the  above 
statement  is  not  that  of 
a mere  layman.  It  was 
imparted  to  us  as  a fact  by  a majority  of  the  vineyardists  visited. 

But  the  wine-making  season  is  at  its  height.  Before  considering 
the  question  of  what  vines  grow  best,  and  where,  and  what  varieties 
make  the  more  choice  wines,  we  will  follow  a wagon-load  of  grapes 
to  the  cellar,  and  see  the  process  of  making  wine  as  practised  in 
California.  It  matters  little  which  vineyard  we  visit.  In  all 
the  method  is  practically  the  same.  The  road  we  follow  leads 
through  the  centre  of  a vine-covered  field.  Chinamen  are  bending 
over  the  low-growing  vines,  picking  the  heavy  buuches  of  fruit 
and  filling  the  boxes  placed  on  the  ground  beside  them.  Wagons 


are  seen  moving  from  every  direction  toward  the  wliite-walled 
cellar.  The  day  is  hot  in  the  sun,  and  our  eyes  ache  with  the 
glare  of  dusty  roads.  But  at  last  the  live-oak  grove  surrounding 
the  cellar  is  reached,  and  in  its  shade  the  wagons  stand  in  line 
waiting  their  turn  to  be  weighed.  The  weigher  sits  in  a bower 
that  some  of  the  “hands”  have  made  for  her.  Its  weight  of 
grapes  recorded,  the  wagon  moves  on,  is  unloaded,  and  passes 
again  to  where  the  pickers  are  busy.  Everybody  is  active.  The 
air  is  heavy  with  the  perfume  of  crushed  fruit,  and  in  a row  of 
casks  outside  the  cellar  doors  is  a blood-red  juice  fermenting. 
Through  the  trees  we  can  see  the  hills,  all  vineyard-grown ; the 
cellar  walls  are  festooned  with  English  ivy,  orders  are  given  in 
French  or  German,  and  we  catch  the  spirit  of  the  time  and  place. 
The  6cene  is  foreign  to  almost  all  else  that  we  have  in  America. 

Grape-vines  in  California,  with  the  exception  of  a few  foreign 
varieties,  are  pruned  very  low,  the  stem  being  only  about  a foot 
and  a half  high.  The  branches  shoot  out  from  this  stem  like  the 
wires  of  an  open  umbrella.  The  fruit  is  well  shielded  by  the 
broad  leaves,  and  often  bears  the  branches  to  the  ground.  Gather- 
ing the  grapes  is  laborious  work,  the  picker  being  obliged  either 
literally  to  kneel  or  to  bend  his  back  to  a painful  angle.  Each 
bunch  is  clipped  from  the  stem,  and  must  be  so  handled  as  not  to 
injure  the  fruit.  The  picking  boxes  hold  from  thirty  to  fifty 
pounds.  Chinamen  are  generally  employed  as  pickers,  although 
the  children  and  wives  of  Spanish  or  white  men  sometimes  take 
their  place.  After  weighing,  the  boxes  are  placed  on  an  endless 
apron,  run  by  steam-power,  which  carries  them  to  the  second  or 
third  story  of  the  cellar,  where  they  are  emptied,  as  fast  as  re- 
ceived, into  the  hopper.  From  the  hopper  the  fruit  passes  into 
an  ingenious  machine  which  first  strips  it  off  the  stems  and  then 
crushes  it.  The  pulp  and  juice  then  drop  into  a pipe  leading  to 
vats  holding  from  two  hundred  to  five  hundred  gallons.  Here 
the  first  fermentation  is  allowed  to  take  place.  In  a few  days,  or 
longer,  the  grape  juice  is  withdrawn  and  conducted  to  other  vats, 
where  fermentation  progresses  until  the  wine  is  ready  for  storage 
in  the  cellar  below.  The  skins  are  treated  to  hydraulic  pressure, 
after  the  juice  is  drawn  from  them,  until  nothing  remains  but  a 
dry  pumice.  Even  this,  however,  is  utilized  by  mixing  it  with 
water  and  distilling  from  the  compound  a fair  quality  of  grape 
brandy. 

It  will  appear  from  the  above  that  it  is  a very  simple  matter 
for  one  to  make  wine.  But  appearances,  as  we  know,  are  decep- 
tive, and  there  is  an  abundance  of  room  for  costly  errors  in  every 
one  of  the  operations,  ns  many  an  inexperienced  vineyardist  has 
good  reason  to  know.  Even  in  gathering  the  grapes  great  good 
judgment  must  be  exercised.  Many  of  the  choicest  varieties  ripen 
unevenly,  and  two  pickings  are  often  necessary.  The  sun-scald, 
to  which  some  grapes  are  subject,  must  be  watched  for.  If  grapes 
so  affected  pass  into  the  hopper  there  is  no  determining  how 
much  wine  may  be  spoiled.  All  dry  leaves  and  mildew  have  an 
evil  flavor,  and  must  be  detected  before  the  grapes  are  pressed. 
A fan  is  usually  attached  to  the  hopper,  by  which  all  dead  mat- 
ter is  blown  away  before  the  grapes  are  crushed.  This  appliance 
is  sometimes  neglected,  nnd  with  deplorable  results,  gallons  of 
wine  being  ruined  by  perhaps  one  defective  box  of  fruit,  or  even  a 
few  dead  grapes  or  leaves. 

The  most  delicate  work  in  wine-making  is  that  connected  with 
the  fermentation.  Here  is  where  the  vineyardist’s  skill,  if  he  has 
any,  must  be  continually  exercised.  Volumes  have  been  written 
on  the  process  of  fermentation,  and  it  is  discussed  whenever  the 
wine-makers  of  California  meet  together.  No  general  rule  can  be 
followed.  What  can  be  advantageously  done  one  season  cannot 
be  another.  This  year  the  wine  may  be  left  with  the  skins  for  so 
long  a period  as  five  days ; next  year  the  skins  must  be  separated 
from  the  juice  in  a day  or  two.  The  old  practice  allowed  the 
skins  to  remain  from  one  to  two  weeks.  In  this  way  the  clarets 
were  given  a heightened  color  such  as  the  trade  demanded.  It  is 
now  generally  acknowledged  that  separation  must  take  place  the 
moment  the  wine  is  of  a proper  hue.  In  white  wines  the  skins 
are  not  allowed  to  remain  a moment ; only  the  clarets  need  the 
coloring  matter.  Still  another  test  of  a vineyardist’s  knowledge 
lies  in  his  ability  to  properly  “ age”  and  “ blend”  his  wines  after 
they  are  sufficiently  fermented.  Until  lately — for  the  past  five 
years  or  so — a California  wine-maker  was  interested  in  quantity 
rather  than  in  quality,  and  gave  little  thought  to  blending.  Now, 
however,  the  reverse  is  true.  Everybody,  most  happily  for  the 
consumer,  strives  for  quality.  Cuttings  of  choice  foreign  vines 
have  been  imported  and  their  adaptability  to  various  soils  tested. 


This  work  has  been  materially  aided  by  the  State  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  a Bureau  of  Viticulture,  but  the  bulk  of  it  has  been 
borne  by  private  vineyardists,  who  have  given  liberally  of  their  time 
and  money  to  the  advancement  of  their  chosen  industry.  In  a 
measure,  wine-making  in  California  is  still  in  its  experimental 
stage.  The  studious  are  not  yet  through  with  their  investigations, 
and  the  best  soils  for  certain  varieties  have  by  no  means  been 
definitely  determined  upon.  The  work  of  the  Viticultural  Bureau 
lies  not  only  with  the  vineyardists  themselves,  but  with  the  con- 
sumers. The  Bureau  must  not  only  show  how  good  wine  can  be 
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made;  it  must  sec  that  the  satisfactory  product  is  properly  put 
upon  the  market.  More  than  this,  the  interests  of  the  growers  as 
affected  by  Congressional  action  must  be  guarded,  and  there  is  a 
mass  of  statistical  information  to  be  prepared  for  general  distri- 
bution throughout  the  State. 

Nearly  every  wine-maker  has  his  favorite  grapes  for  red  or 
white  wines.  Formerly  the  Mission  variety  was  in  high  favor. 
Now  it  is  the  Zinfandel,  a hardy,  prolific  grape  introduced  by  Colo- 
nel Agaston  Haraszthy,  a native  of  Hungary.  The  wine  is  rather 
strong  and  lacks  delicacy,  but  is  cheap,  and  is  served  at  all  restau- 
rants. Some  of  the  best  wine-makers  in  Napa  Valley  declare  that 
the  choicest  claret  now  made  is  from  a mixture  of  Cabernet  Sau- 
vignon,  Melot,  and  Verdot,  three-fifths  of  the  last  being  used  to 
one-fifth  of  each  of  the  others.  The  vines  of  the  above  were  im- 
ported from  the  La  Fitte  and  Margnux  vineyards,  and  appear  to 
suffer  little  change  from  transplanting.  Like  most  other  foreign 
varieties,  they  are  shy  bearers,  and  their  wine  needs  careful  treat- 
ment. Other  claret  types  are  the  Carignan,  Sauvignon  Vert,  Ma- 
tara,  Petit  Pinot,  Petit  Syrah,  Saint-Macaire,  and  Gros  Mancen.  Of 
Burgundies,  many  choice  varieties  have  been  domesticated.  From 
the  Hermitage  came  the  Petit  Syrah  and  the  Mondeuse,  both  of 
which  do  well  on  the  Napa  foot-hills.  Some  of  the  best  Burgun- 
dies made  are  from  a mixture  of  the  Franc  Pinot,  Pinot  d’Eper- 
nand,  and  Pinot  Blanc.  Other  Burgundy  types  are  the  Chatiche 
N«ir,  a famous  European  variety,  the  Pinot  Noir,  and  the  Petit 
Syrah.  For  white  wines  there  is  an  almost  endless  list  of  French 
and  Rhine  varieties,  but  only  a few  have  proved  particularly  adapt- 
ed to  California  soil  and  climate.  For  a light,  wholesome  white 
wine,  no  grape  surpasses  the  Berger  and  Chasselas.  From  the 
first  the  Bf.ringer  Brothers,  at  St.  Helena,  make  a wine  having  a 
rich,  fruity  flavor,  without  acidity.  The  Golden  Chasselas  and  the 
Chasselas  Fontainebleau  are  both  favorites.  The  wine  from  them  is 
generally  known  as  Gutedel,  which,  when  pressed  from  carefully 
selected  grapes  and  of  sufficient  age,  is  the  best  “ Rhine  wine” 
made  in  California. 

The  finest  of  all  Sauternes,  the  Chateau  Yquem,  is  cleverly  im- 
itated by  several  California  vineyardists  with  the  Semilion,  Sau- 
vignon Blanc,  and  a blend  of  the  Muscadel  de  Bordelais.  These 
are  the  grapes  used  at  Yquem,  but  of  course  there  is  something 
in  the  soil  of  the  original  vineyard,  as  well  as  in  the  treatment  of 
the  wine,  which  makes  hopeless  the  attempt  to  reproduce  the  ex- 
act bouquet.  A pleasant  white  wine  bearing  a strong  resemblance 
to  Chnblis  is  made  from  the  Pinot  Blanc,  while  the  Reisling,  Sul- 
tana, Tramenir,  and  White  Elben  all  produce  wines  closely  re- 
sembling the  German  Hocks.  For  ports,  the  Trousseau  has  been 
most  in  favor;  and  for  sherry,  the  Pedro  Ximenes  is  the  best. 

For  those  vineyardists  to  whom  the  work  of  wine-making  is  a 
mere  pastime,  life  cannot  fail  to  have  many  charms.  Several  of 
the  Napa  growers  own  estates  that  have  no  counterpart  in  America. 
One  near  St.  Helena  and  others  in  the  Sonoma  Valley  were  our 
delight.  Tired  out  after  our  long  day  among  the  workers,  we 
drove  to  that  at  St.  Helena.  Passing  up  a winding  road  leading 
through  low  clusters  of  green  vines,  we  came  to  the  house  where 
the  owner  of  many  acres  passes  the  greater  portion  of  his. time. 
Masses  of  flowers  covered  the  balustrade  of  the  stone  balcony.  The 
lawn  in  front  of  this  was  shaded 
by  a madrona-tree.  The  house 
was  of  grayish  stone,  its  every 
window  commanding  a view  of 
vineyard,  valley,  and  distant 
mountain.  Resting  in  the  shade, 
we  saw  the  sun  set  behind  the 
western  hills,  and  the  darkness 
creep  over  the  scene  of  our  busy 
day.  A cool,  refreshing  breeze 
sighed  through  the  flowers  sur- 
rounding us.  The  air  was  full 
of  perfume,  soft  and  sensuous. 

Coming  from  work,  a band  of 
Chinamen  passed  through  the 
vineyard  to  their  cabins.  Nev- 
er  had  an  hour  seemed  so  full 
of  peace.  Contrasting  the  work 
we  had  seen  performed,  and 
this  quiet  ending  of  the  day, 
with  that  which  men  in  the 
great  outer  world  of  trade  and 
busy  occupation  know,  the 
pleasures  of  wine-making  were 
most  alluring.  We  forgot  its 
own  trials,  its  annoyances  and 
disappointments.  Into  our  pic- 
ture came  none  of  the  dull  re- 
alities that  in  other  walks  of 
life  we  knew  were  always  pre- 
sent. 

The  pioneer  vineyardist  in 
California  was  Charles  Kohler, 
a New  York  musician,  a good 
judge  of  wines  and  a lover  of 
country  life.  His  was  the  first 
vineyard  in  Sonoma  County. 

Then  came  Mr.  Haraszthy,  who 
demonstrated  the  similarity  of 
the  Californian  soil  and  climate 
to  those  of  the  best  wine-grow- 
ing districts  in  Europe.  Follow- 
ing him  came  a number  of  Cal- 
ifornians, who,  each  in  his  own 
way,  improved  the  wines  of  the 
State.  Among  others  of  this 
class  may  be  mentioned  H.  W. 

Crabb,  Jacob  Schramm,  Hqra-_ 
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one  of  the  best  vine  districts  in  the  State.  There  are  various  vine- 
yards and  owners,  but  the  largest  estates  belong  to  Horatio  P. 
Livermore  and  Charles  A.  Wetmore,  the  latter’s  Cresta  Blanca 
Vineyard  affording  an  unusual  opportunity  for  the  study  of  wine- 
making. The  vines  are  young,  and  the  vineyard,  until  recently,  was 
an  experiment,  vines  never  having  been  grown  in  such  soil  as  the 
valley  offers.  Down  by  the  creek  which  runs  through  the  estate 
we  had  our  luncheon,  and  later  visited  the  orchards  and  vine- 
yards. Little  wine  is  made  at  Cresta  Blanca  as  yet,  but  that 
which  is  produced  has  a high  flavor  and  is  remarkably  palatable. 
The  valley,  eventually,  cannot  fail  to  be  famous  for  its  clurets. 
The  vines  are  planted  on  the  hill-sides  as  well  as  in  the  valley 
proper,  and  thrive  equally  well  in  both  places. 

Wine-making  has  not  been  a profitable  business  to  the  majority 
of  vineyardists,  owing  to  the  costly  mistakes  they  have  made  in 
selecting  vines  and  in  manufacturing  wines.  But,  for  the  intelli- 
gent man  who  takes  up  the  industry  at  the  present  time,  reason- 
able returns  may  be  expected.  In  the  best  wine  districts  unim- 
proved land  may  be  had  at  from  fifty  to  one  hundred  dollars  per 
acre.  This  price,  of  course,  is  not  for  property  near  a railroad. 
The  cost  of  clearing  and  preparing  the  land  is  from  twenty  to 
thirty  dollars  per  acre,  this  amount  depending  on  how  much  of 
the  property  is  woodland.  A vineyard  is  not  considered  to  be 
in  full  bearing  until  it  is  five  years  old.  The  expenses  occurring 
before  this  period  vary  in  amount  and  can  hardly  be  estimated. 
If  carefully  tended,  a vineyard  need  not  be  an  expense  after  the 
first  year,  when  the  cost  of  vines  and  of  planting  and  cultivating 
must  be  reckoned.  A full-bearing  vineyard  wTill  pay  a handsome 
profit  after  calling  the  land  $1000  an  acre. 

The  vineyardists  who  make  a large  profit  are  those  who  raise 
table  grapes  for  the  market,  or  turn  their  fruit  into  raisins.  I am 
told  that  $400  and  $500  net  profit  per  acre  is  often  made  in  the 
Sacramento  Valley  by  those  who  sell  their  fruit  for  table  use,  and 
that  raisin-makers  can  afford  to  pay  $1000  an  acre  for  their 
land. 

For  those  who  are  ill,  and  need  light,  open  air  exercise,  grape- 
growing offers  peculiar  attractions.  There  is  necessarily  much 
heavy  work  to  be  done,  such  as  ploughing,  planting,  and  cultivating; 
but  one  not  blessed  with  great  bodily  strength  can  hire  the  help 
he  most  needs,  and  take  upon  himself  the  lighter  work  of  pruning, 
tying  up  the  vines,  picking,  and  blending.  Instances  are  not  rare 
of  women  engaging  in  the  work  of  grape-growing  with  great  profit 
and  success.  Mrs.  Marfield  and  Mrs.  Flood  both  conduct  their 
Sonoma  vineyards;  and  wherever  he  goes,  one  will  find  that  the 
occupation  is  not  for  men  alone.  Some  of  the  most  charming 
homes  that  we  saw  in  the  wine  districts  were  those  in  which  each 
member  of  the  family  had  a personal  iutercst  in  the  success  of 
the  vineyard. 

To  improve  the  California  wines  is  the  dearest  object  of  many 
of  the  larger  vineyardists.  Of  the  several  schemes  having  this 
laudable  end  in  view,  the  last,  and  possibly  the  most  practical  one, 
is  the  establishment  of  a loan  and  savings  bank  for  the  sole  use 
and  benefit  of  wine-makers.  The  proposition  is  to  found  a bank 
in  which  the  rich  vineyardists  will  take  stock,  that  will  loan  on 
wine  collateral,  and  so  furnish  the  maker  with  funds  to  carry  on 
his  business.  Advances  of  ten  cents  per  gallon  will  be  made  on 
good  new  wine,  which  will  be  stored  in  San  Francisco  cellars.  As 
the  wine  ages  and  so  increases  in  value,  the  owner  will  be  corre- 
spondingly benefited.  If  wine  in  the  interim  advances  sharply  in 
price,  owing  to  a small  supply,  the  owner  may  take  advantage  of 
the  fact,  cancel  his  loan,  and  sell.  An  annual  auction  sale  is  also 
one  of  the  features  of  the  proposed  scheme. 

Another  project,  partially  tested  last  year,  is  to  condense  wine 
“ must”  for  shipment  abroad.  Two  condensing  processes  have  al- 
ready been  tried — one,  known  as  the  Yarad  process,  consists  in 
condensing  the  “ must,”  or  freshly  pressed  wine  juice,  by  means  of 
steam  and  a vacuum,  until  the  product  is  of  the  thickness  of  mo- 
lasses. By  this  method  150  gallons  of  wine  juice  were  condensed 
to  40  gallons.  The  “ must”  is  shipped  to  London,  where  the  sub- 
tracted surplus  is  added  again,  and  the  original  160  gallons  pro- 
duced. The  other  method  is  the  “ Springmiihle”  process.  The 
machine  has  a capacity  of  150  tons  per  day.  The  “ must”  is  con- 
densed, and  the  residue  mixed  with  dry  pomace,  the  compound  then 
being  shipped  to  Europe.  Word  has  been  received  from  London 
that  the  “ must”  so  made,  and  shipped  to  England  in  the  fall  of 
1887,  has  surpassed  the  expectations  of  the  London  wine-makers, 
who  pronounce  it  far  superior  to  the  condensed  “must”  received 
from  Spain,  France,  and  Italy.  As  “ must”  is  admitted  to  England 
free  of  duty,  the  profit  is  to  the  wine  men  materially  increased. 

The  phylloxera  is  the  insect  pest  which  the  California  vineyard- 
ists most  fear  and  abhor.  The  insect  is  a vine  louse,  and  attacks 


tio  Livermore,  E.  W.  Hilgard,  Gustave  Nibaum, 
J.  H.  Drummond,  George  IIusman,  C.  A.  Wetmore, 
Charles  Krug,  and  L.  J.  Rose.  Each  imported 
many  vines,  and  all  gave  careful  thought  to  their 
chosen  work.  The  State  Board  of  Viticulture,  by 
its  resources  for  information  and  through  its  pub- 
lications, has  done  much  to  encourage  the  growth 
of  the  best  grapes  by  small  vineyardists,  and  has 
been  keenly  alive  to  the  needs  of  the  industry.  To 
Professor  E.  W.  Hilgard,  of  the  Berkeley  Univer- 
sity, the  vineyardists  are  also  heavily  indebted. 
He  has  done  incalculable  service  in  analyzing  soils 
and  suggesting  the  best  varieties  adapted  to  them, 
and  to-day  is  an  authority  in  all  matters  pertaining 
to  this  important  business. 

The  largest  vineyard  in  California,  and  possibly 
in  the  world,  is  that  of  Senator  Leland  Stanford, 
at  Vina,  in  Tehama  County.  The  estate  comprises 
40,000  acres,  of  which  3500  acres  are  planted  in 
choice  vines.  The  original  vineyard  of  75  acres 
was  planted  in  Mission  vines,  soon  after  the  first 
discovery  of  gold,  by  an  old  Frenchman  named 
Gerke.  The  vines  to-day,  although  thirty -five 
years  old,  are  still  vigorous.  The  trunks  are  as 
thick  as  a man’s  leg.  The  yield  of  grapes  last 
year  was  nine  tons  to  the  acre.  The  chief  foreign 
varieties  planted  at  Vina  are  the  Berger,  White  Chasselas,  Reis- 
ling, and  the  Napoleon,  for  white  wines,  and  the  Zinfandel  and 
Trousseau  for  clarets.  The  vineyard  is  divided  into  fields  of  500 
acres  each.  Every  modern  appliance  for  the  manufacture  of  wine 
is  provided  by  the  Senator,  but  the  product  is  far  from  choice. 
Experts  declare  that  fine  wine  will  never  be  made  there.  The 
object  of  the  owner,  however,  was  not  to  make  the  higher-priced 
wines,  but  rather  to  manufacture  an  article  for  general  home  use, 
his  argument  being  that  the  use  of  light  claret  or  white  wine  is  the 
best  method  of  checking  intemperance.  The  cellars  at  Vina  are 
large,  and  the  plant  is  capable  of  handling  400  tons  of  grapes  per 
day,  an  equivalent  of  12,000  tons  or  24,000,000  pounds  for  the 
season. 

Perhaps  the  best-managed  vineyard  in  California  is  the  “ Na- 
toma,”  at  Folsom,  near  the  capital  of  the  State.  It  comprises 
1800  acres,  a large  part  of  which  is  planted  in  fine  foreign  wine 
varieties  imported  by  Horatio  P.  Livermore,  the  original  man- 
ager and  part  owner  of  the  property.  Mr.  Livermore  had  large 
means  at  his  disposal.  Besides  supplying  many  of  the  vine- 
yards throughout  the  State  with  imported  cuttings,  he  made  many 
costly  experiments,  and  imparted  much  valuable  information  to 
his  confreres.  Since  his  retirement  as  mnnager  the  vineyard  has 
been  conducted  on  a purely  commercial  basis,  and  the  experi- 
ments which  proved  so  advantageous  to  small  growers  have 
been  abandoned. 

It  would  be  impossible  under  the  limitations  of  this  paper  to 
speak  in  detail  of  all  the  California  vineyards,  or  to  give  more  than 
a passing  word  to  the  most  important  ones.  In  Sonoma  and  Napa 
counties  one  finds  the  most  picturesque  estates.  The  “Glen 
Ellen  Vineyard,”  in  Sonoma,  has  a large  variety  of  imported  vines ; 
and  at  “ Healdsburg,”  “ Rhinefarm,”  and  on  the  vineyard  of 
Kohler  & Froshlikg,  in  Sonoma,  and  at  “ Inglenook”  and  the 
Krug  Vineyard  in  Napa,  are  the  characteristics  I have  mentioned 
as  belonging  to  the  other  Napa  estates — great  natural  beauty  of 
surroundings,  spacious  cellars,  vine-clad  foot-hills,  and  wide,  level 
fields  stretching  from  one  side  of  the  valley  to  the  other.  The 
best  and  largest  cellars  are  of  stone  or  brick,  and  have  under- 
ground tunnels  extending  into  the  side -hills.  In  our  tour  of 
the  valleys  we  drove  at  random  from  place  to  place.  We  tasted 
the  various  blendings  and  examined  the  improved  machines,  or 
idled  in  the  shade  of  live-oaks  and  sycamores  and  enjoyed  to 
our  hearts’  content  the  vistas  of  mountain  and  garden-like  valley. 
At  every  vineyard  the  proverbially  hospitable  welcome  of  California 
was  extended.  Bottles  of  the  oldest  vintage  were  given  us  as 
souvenirs,  and  our  questions  answered  with  the  greatest  patience. 
One  cannot  become  a vineyardist  in  a day.  The  mastery  of  the 
names  of  the  varieties  is  no  small  undertaking ; and  as  to  the  rela- 
tive merits  of  “ blends,”  soil,  climate,  temperature,  length  of  fer- 
mentation, proper  age,  and  other  questions,  one  may  give  his  life- 
time to  their  consideration  and  still  be  in  error  as  to  what  is  best 
to  be  done. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  wine  districts  near  San  Francisco  is 
in  the  Ojo  del  Monte  Valley,  near  the  town  of  Livermore.  The 
region  is  guarded  on  all  sides  by  low-lying  hills  sparsely  overgrown 
with  live-oaks,  and  is  so  sheltered  from  fogs  and  cold  as  to  offer 
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botli  leaf  and  root.  It  was  first  discovered  in  California  in  1881, 
and  since  then  has  done  much  injury,  especially  in  the  Sonoma 
Valley,  where  whole  vineyards  have  been  ruined.  The  pest  breeds 
rapidly.  It  absorbs  the  sap,  and  soon  kills  the  entire  vine.  Noth- 
in" more  repulsive  than  a phylloxera-infested  vineyard  can  be  im- 
agined. Around  old  Sonoma  there  are  many  acres  where  only  an 
occasional  vine  survives.  The  trunks  stand  bleak  and  dead,  and 
the  few  vines  still  alive  are  small  and  sickly. 

How  to  rid  themselves  of  the  visitation  was,  and  still  is,  in  a 
measure,  a perplexing  question  to  the  California  growers.  Many, 
taking  heroic  measures,  uprooted  their  entire  vineyard  and  planted 
it  afresh.  Others,  more  penurious,  attempted  to  save  their  vines 
by  destroying  the  affected  trunks,  by  applying  all  advertised  reme- 
dies, and  by  planting  so-called  “ resistant  vines” — those  which  the 
phylloxera  is  supposed  to  have  an  antipathy  for.  The  best  resist- 
ants  are  the  so-called  American  vines,  the  Catawba  and  Isabella. 
The  wine  made  from  these  grapes  is  not  of  the  first  order,  and  the 
trunks  of  the  vine  are  usually  grafted  with  foreign  vines.  An  in- 
stance is  on  record  of  a Napa  vineyard  of  Mission  vines  which 
were  all  killed  by  the  phylloxera,  while  the  American  vines  escaped 
attack.  The  pest  is  less  prevalent  now  than  formerly,  and  is  care- 
fully watched.  None  can  tell,  however,  when  it  will  again  begin 
its  wholesale  work  of  destruction 

The  brandy  yield  of  California  in  1887  was  between  850,000 
and  400,000  gallons,  most  of  which  was  distilled  in  the  south,  and 
near  St.  Helena,  Vina,  Stockton,  and  at  San  Jos6.  This  product 
represents  a wine  equivalent  of  2,000,000  gallons,  it  taking  five 
gallons  of  wine  to  make  one  of  brandy. 

Our  last  day  in  the  country  may  well  be  given  to  the  district 
around  San  Jos6  and  Santa  Clara.  Both  are  but  a short  distance 
south  of  San  Francisco.  By  the  calendar  it  is  late  in  October. 
The  pickers  are  through  with  their  work,  the  press-rooms  are  si- 
lent. From  the  Mission  Vineyard  we  look  far  away  across  the 
levels  to  the  hills  of  the  Coast  Range.  Everywhere  is  a garden 


or  a vineyard.  Land 
in  the  neighborhood  is 
fabulously  high,  and 
no  section  of  the  State 
is  more  productive. 

Here  the  F raneiscan 
fathers,  as  at  San  Ga- 
briel, had  their  mission. 

In  the  dreamy  silence 
we  now  enjoy  they 
passed  their  peaceful 
day9.  The  wine  indus- 
try has  been  material- 
ly increased  in  Santa 
Clara  County  the  past 
few  years,  and  the  area 
of  vineyards  has  now 
extended  far  beyond 
its  old  boundaries. 

The  foot-hills  are  gen- 
erally cultivated,  and 
the  wines  are  yearly 
becoming  of  better 
grade.  The  brandy 
made  at  San  Josd  is 
famous  for  its  purity. 

The  amount  of  California  cham- 
pagne produced  is  limited;  but  one 
large  house  is  engaged  in  its  manu- 
facture, and  the  wine  itself,  with  its 
merits  and  demerits,  has  still  to  make 
its  reputation.  It  is  gradually  gaining 
favor,  however,  and  has  many  friends. 

The  bulk  of  it  is  made  in  San  Fran- 
cisco, and  if  one  pleases  he  can  study 
the  various  processes  by  which  the 
wine  is  made  ready  for  the  consumers’ 
market.  Whatever  else  may  be  said 
for  or  against  California  champagnes, 
it  must  be  acknowledged,  I think,  that 
their  purity  is  unquestioned.  Great 
care  is  taken  in  selecting  the  still  wine 
“ blends,”  and  every  assurance  is  given 
that  no  foreign  matter  finds  its  way 
into  the  bottles. 

In  reviewing  the  subject  of  wine- 
making in  California,  as  it  appears  af- 
ter a casual  study  of  the  vineyards, 
modes  of  manufacture,  districts,  trials, 
and  varieties  of  vines,  one  must  ac- 
knowledge that  the  industry  has  a re- 
markably prosperous  outlook.  Time 
alone  is  needed  to  prove  that  our  Pa- 
cific State  enjoys  a majority  of  the  ad- 
vantages which  have  given  the  grape- 
growing countries  of  Europe  their  world-wide  reputation.  Those  a majority  of  vineyardists  the  industry  is  perplexing.  They  have 
inclined  to  sneer  at  the  California  wine  offered  them  to-day  should  yet  to  know  good  wine  themselves.  But  their  ignorance  is’  being 

consider  the  facts,  and  not  expect  too  much.  The  evil  of  adulter-  yearly  lifted  by  the  aid  of  able  teachers,  and  in  time  we  mav 

ation,  the  disadvantages  that  have  caused  wine  too  young  to  be  expect  they  will  refuse  to  send  a cask  of  wine  from  their  cellars 

pressed  upon  the  market,  will  be  remedied  in  another  decade.  To  until  its  tone  is  indisputably  perfect. 


IN  THE  SHADOW  OF  THE  VINE  LEAVES. 
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Motley’s  Correspondence. 

The  Correspondence  of  John  Lothrop  Motley,  Author  of  “The  Rise 
of  the  Dutch  Republic,”  “ History  of  the  United  Netherlands,” 

“ The  Life  and  Death  of  John  of  Barneveld,”  &c.  Edited  by  George 
William  Curtis.  With  Portrait.  2 vols.,  Royal  8vo,  $7  00. 

From  G.  W.  Smalley’s  London  Litter  to  the  N.  V.  Tribune  of  February  2\th. 

Motley’s  Correspondence  excites  that  kind  American  Minister  and  before  and  after,  a cen- 
of  interest  which  always  belongs  to  portraits  tral  figure  in  English  society.  He  describes 
drawn  by  one  eminent  man  of  other  eminent  scenes  and  people  with  equal  animation.  His 
men.  Letter-writing  had  not  died  out  in  Mot-  style  is  even  better  in  correspondence  than  in 
ley’s  time.  He  took  pains;  wrote  as  if  for  history  — more  fluent,  easy,  and  picturesque, 
print,  but  without  stiffness;  did  not  assume  Letters  to  Motley  are  given,  notably  from  Prince 
that  everything  had  appeared  in  the  newspa-  Bismarck,  whose  friendship  with  his  American 
pens;  had  great  opportunities,  and  used  them,  fellow -student  at  Gottingen  was  closer  than 
He  saw  as  much  of  London  life  as  any  man,  most  people  had  suspected.  Altogether,  it  is  a 
knew  everybody,  and  was  himself,  both  when  book  of  extreme  interest  and  value. 

NEW  EDITIONS  NOW  READY  OF  MOTLEY'S  WORKS. 

The  Rise  of  the  Dutch  Republic.  A History.  By  John 
Lothrop  Motley,  D.C.L.,  LL.D.  With  Portrait  of  William  of  Or- 
ange. 

Library  Edition,  3 vols.,  8vo,  Cloth,  $3  50  each.  (Vols.  sold  sepa- 
rately.) 

Popular  Edition.  3 vols.,  8vo,  Cloth,  Paper  Labels,  Uncut  Edges 
and  Gilt  Tops,  $6  00.  (Sold  only  in  Sets.) 

History  of  the  United  Netherlands.  By  John  Lothrop  | 
Motley,  D.C.L.,  LL.D.  pp.  2366.  With  Portraits. 

Library  Edition , 4 vols  , 8vo,  Cloth,  $3  50  each.  (Vols.  sold  sepa- 
rately.) 

Popular  Edition.  4 vols.,  8vo,  Cloth,  Paper  Labels,  Uncut  Edges 
and  Gilt  Tops,  $8  00.  (Sold  only  in  Sets.) 

The  Life  and  Death  of  John  of  Barneveld,  Advocate  of  Hoi-  | 
land.  By  John  Lothrop  Motley,  D.C.L.,  LL.D.  pp.  890.  Illus- 
trated. 

Library  Edition , 2 vols.,  8vo,  Cloth,  $3  50  each.  (Vols.  sold  sepa- 
rately.) 

Popular  Edition.  2 vols.,  8vo,  Cloth,  Paper  Labels,  Uncut  Edges 
and  Gilt  Tops,  £4  00.  (Sold  only  in  Sets.) 


New  Editions  of  Popular  Novels. 


Captain  King’s  A War-Time  Wooing. 

A Story.  By  Capt.  Chas.  King.  Illustrated  by  R.  F.  ZOGBAUM. 
Post  8vo,  Cloth,  Extra,  $1  00. 

Constance  Fenimore  Woolson’s  Stories. 

East  Angels.  i6mo,  Cloth,  $1  2 5. — Anne.  Illustrated.  i6mo, 
Cloth,  *1  25.— For  the  Major.  Illustrated.  i6mo,  Cloth,  £1  00! 
— Castle  Nowhere.  i6mo,  Cloth,  $1  00. — Rodman  the  Keeper. 
i6mo,  Cloth,  $1  00.  (Nezu  Editions.) 

By  Miss  Amelie  Rives: 

Virginia  of  Virginia.  A Story.  By  Amelie  Rives  (Mrs.  J. 
Armstrong  Chanler).  Illustrated.  Post  8vo,  Cloth,  Extra,  $1  00. 

A Brother  to  Dragons,  and  other  Old-time  Tales.  By 
Amelie  Rives  (Mrs.  J.  Armstrong  Chanler).  Post  8vo,  Cloth,  Ex- 
tra, $1  00. 

Warner’s  Their  Pilgrimage. 

Their  Pilgrimage.  By  Charles  Dudley  Warner.  Illustrated  by 
C.  S.  Reinhart.  8vo,  Half  Leather,  $2  00. 

Wallace’s  Ben-Hur. 

Ben-Hur:  A Tale  of  the  Christ.  By  Lew.  Wallace.  New  edition 
from  new  plates.  i6mo,  Cloth,  $1  50. 

Tolstoi’s  Sebastopol. 

Sebastopol.  By  Count  Leo  Tolstoi.  Translated  from  the  French 
by  Frank  D.  Millet.  With  Introduction  by  W.  D.  Howells. 
With  Portrait.  i6mo,  Cloth,  75  cents. 

The  Bread-Winners. 

The  Bread-Winners.  A Social  Study.  i6mo,  Cloth,  $1  00. 

Curtis’s  Trumps. 

Trumps.  A Novel.  By  George  William  Curtis.  Illustrated 
by  HOPPIN.  i2mo,  Cloth,  $2  00. 
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ment.”— .\V ip  York  Journal  of  Commerce. 


HARPER’S  YOUNG  PEOPLE, 

An  Iu-ustratki)  Wkkkly  for  Boys  and  Girls. 

The  number  for  March  12 th  contains  the  conclusion  of  the  story, 
“ Black  Spirits  ami  White,''  by  Richard  Malcolm  Johnston;  the 
twelfth  instalment  of  “ Captain  Polly"  ; and  a short  story,  entitled 
" Conoid  in  the  Ice,"  with  an  illustration  by  Charlks  Graham. 

Joskph  Donooiu  k,  the  eighteen-year-old  champion  skater , is  the 
subject  of  a sketch  which  is  accompanied  by  his  ftortrait. 

Dr.  Watson  L.  Savage  contributes  his  second  [taper  on  the  sub- 
ject of'1  How  can  I get  the  Best  of  the  Doctor?" 

The  principal  illustration  is  “ The  Latest  Novel,"  from  the  paint- 
ing by  J.  G.  Brown,  N.A. 
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In  the  next  number  of  Harper's  Weekly  will  be  begun  a new 
story,  entitled 

“A  HAZARD  OF  NEW  FORTUNES,” 

BY  WILLIAM  DEAN  HOWELLS. 
ILLUSTRATED  BY  W.  A.  ROGERS. 


THE  INAUGURAL  ADDRESS. 

THE  tone  and  temper  of  President  Harrison’s 
inaugural  address  are  admirable,  and  the  impres- 
sion of  sincerity  and  moderation,  yet  not  without 
clearness  of  view  and  vigor  of  conviction,  is  very 
agreeable.  The  address  has  been  received  with  gen- 
eral satisfaction,  and  mainly  because  it  promises  no 
radical  departure  from  the  course  of  the  administra- 
tion of  Mr.  Cleveland.  It  was  said  contemptuously 
at  the  beginning  of  the  late  administration  that  its 
chief  merit  lay  in  following  its  predecessor  and  in 
not  seriously  disturbing  the  situation.  But  it  is  high 
praise  of  any  administration  that  it  does  not  change 
the  existing  order  merely  for  the  sake  of  change. 
President  Harrison  speaks  of  the  chief  public  ques- 
tions positively  hut  temperately.  He  is  a Repub- 
lican, hut  remembering  that  the  President  is  the  head 
of  a nation  as  well  as  of  a party,  there  is  no  mere 
partisan  tone  in  his  address,  no  exultation,  no  unfair 
assumption  or  innuendo.  He  holds  that  protection 
is  the  wise  and  historic  policy  under  which  the  coun- 
try has  greatly  prospered,  but  he  states  it  as  Clay 
and  the  Whigs  understood  it,  and  points  out  that  the 
open  adhesion  to  the  policy  by  those  in  the  Southern 
States  who  believe  it  to  be  the  best  for  the  country 
would  tend  to  the  happy  solution  of  the  race  ques- 
tion. This  is  done  in  a manner  entirely  respectful 
to  those  who  differ,  without  vituperation  and  without 
extravagance. 

President  Harrison  says  that  he  will  have  no  spe- 
cial sectional  policy.  This  is  hut  reasonable,  for  this 
is  a country  of  equal  laws  and  equal  obligations,  and 
the  common  welfare  can  be  promoted  only  by  uni- 
versal obedience  to  law.  He  states  unanswerably 
the  fundamental  truth  that  a community  which  ha- 
bitually and  deliberately  violates  essential  laws  sanc- 
tions disorder  and  invites  revolution.  If  the  intelli- 
gent and  substantial  part  of  a community  defies  the 
law  which  provides  for  the  exercise  of  equal  consti- 
tutional and  legal  rights,  it  inculcates  upon  the  igno- 
rant and  dangerous  classes  a lesson  which  will  recoil 
frightfully  upon  the  teacher.  The  President  makes 
no  practical  application  of  this  truth,  which  is  pro- 
foundly suggestive.  But  lie  speaks  of  the  power  of 
Congress  to  control  the  election  of  its  members  as  one 
to  he  exercised  upon  proper  occasion.  Party  success, 
lie  says,  achieved  by  any  kind  of  fraud,  which  in- 
cludes, although  the  President  does  not  mention 
them,  “floaters  in  blocks  of  five,”  “soap,” tissue  bal- 
lots, inequitable  election  laws,  and  terrorism,  is  neces- 
sarily hurtful  and  evanescent.  These  are  undeniable 
truths,  and  to  he  carefully  pondered.  But  President 
Harrison  does  not  say,  even  if  he  means  to  imply, 
that  Congressional  control  of  elections  in  the  States 
would  draw  out  the  vote  in  the  Southern  States 
which  is  now,  for  various  reasons,  withheld,  or  hasten 
in  any  degree  a general  good  understanding.  He 
urges  patriotism  and  the  moderation  of  party  spirit, 
the  holding  of  dilFeriug  opinions  with  mutual  respect, 
and  frank  acquiescence  in  the  decision  of  the  ballot- 
hox.  All  this  is  wise  and  timely,  and  his  own  heed 
of  it  in  executive  administration  would  commend  the 
President  to  universal  confidence.  President  Har- 
rison regards  a surplus  as  a serious  evil,  holding  that 
expenditure  should  be  made  with  economy,  and  only 
upon  public  necessity,  and  that  wastefulness,  prodi- 
gality, or  favoritism  in  public  expenditure  is  crim- 
inal. But  while  he  would  use  the  present  surplus  to 
complete  a navy,  encourage  American  steam  ship 
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lines,  and  develop  trade  with  South  America,  he  men- 
tions no  plan  for  reducing  a surplus,  saying  only  that 
he  believes  it  can  he  done  without  breaking  down  the 
protective  tariff.  But  spending  a surplus  will  not 
promote  economy,  and,  as  all  experience  and  reason 
prove,  will  but  stimulate  the  wastefulness,  prodigal- 
ity, and  favoritism  which  he  brands  as  criminal. 

Of  reform  in  the  civil  service  President  Harrison 
says  little.  He  states  that  heads  of  departments  as 
well  as  other  officers  will  be  expected  to  enforce  the 
existing  law,  which  covers  perhaps  a fifth  of  the  gov- 
ernment employes.  The  President's  tenacity  upon 
this  point  alone  would  accomplish  much,  for  faithful 
regard  to  his  own  words  would  require  the  appoint- 
ment by  him  of  firm  friends  of  reform  to  the  heads  of 
offices  to  which  the  law  applies.  His  remarks  upon 
this  subject,  however,  evidently  contemplate  much 
change  in  the  service.  He  says  that  houorable  party 
activity  will  not  be  esteemed  by  him  a disqualifica- 
tion for  public  employment.  But  for  the  great  part 
of  such  employment  it  is  certainly  not  a qualification. 
The  President  undoubtedly  speaks  sincerely  in  say- 
ing that  he  hopes  to  do  something  to  advance  the 
reform.  But  he  would  have  already  advanced  it 
greatly  had  he  said  that  no  honest  and  efficient  em- 
ploye who  respects  the  political  proprieties  of  his 
position  need  fear  removal.  An  assurance  of  this 
kind,  w’hich  would  have  given  confidence  to  honest 
and  quiet  public  employes,  would  have  been  in  itself 
reform.  Yet  there  has  been  so  much  futile  profes- 
sion and  promise  upon  this  subject  that  President 
Harrison’s  deprecation  of  his  probable  ability  to  do 
much  has  the  merit  of  moderating  expectation.  His 
course  w’ill  be  judged  by  none  more  fairly  and  con- 
siderately than  by  those  who  believe  in  reform,  not 
as  a means  of  securing  party  advantage,  hut  as  a pol- 
icy to  promote  the  general  welfare.  President  Har- 
rison will  not  expect,  of  course,  that  he  can  do  what 
the  Republican  party  has  ceaselessly  denounced  Pre- 
sident Cleveland  for  doing,  without  encountering 
quite  as  strong  a condemnation.  The  address  treats 
our  foreign  relations  in  an  exceedingly  reasonable, 
firm,  and  friendly  manner,  and  a policy  truly  in  ac- 
cord with  the  President’s  remarks  would  he  univer- 
sally sustained  by  all  fair-minded  Americans.  An 
inaugural  address  remarkable  for  simplicity,  dignity, 
moderation,  and  evident  honesty  ends  in  a strain 
worthy  of  this  memorable  year.  Lifting  his  eyes 
from  thedazzling  spectacle  of  our  material  prosperity, 
the  President  says,  in  a spirit  which  is  that  of  the 
purest  and  best  Americanism,  that  we  will  “crown 
with  highest  honor  the  State  that  has  most  promoted 
education,  virtue,  justice,  and  patriotism  among  the 
people.”  President  Harrison’s  administration  be- 
gins with  the  hearty  good  wishes  of  all  his  patriotic 
fellow-citizens,  whether  they  supported  or  opposed 
him  at  the  polls. 


THE  NEW  CABINET. 

The  selection  of  the  President’s  cabinet  was  the 
subject  of  more  violent  contention  than  that  of  any 
other  President.  The  demands  of  States  and  factions 
were  so  incessant  and  vociferous  that  there  was  gen- 
eral apprehension  that  a cabinet  might  he  imposed 
upon  him  by  intrigue  and  clamor,  rather  than  select- 
ed by  his  own  unbiassed  judgment  of  expediency. 
But  the  President  kept  his  own  counsel  heroically, 
and  whatever  the  motives  or  the  influences  which 
governed  him,  the  cabinet  must  be  judged  upon  its 
merits.  Two  of  its  members  only  are  generally 
known  to  the  country — Mr.  Blaine  and  Mr.  Windom. 
Upon  any  theory  of  party  government  Mr.  Blaine 
was  a necessary  choice  for  a President  who  did  not 
hold  him  to  be  personally  objectionable.  He  is  un- 
doubtedly the  most  popular  Republican  leader,  and 
certainly  he  is  the  chief  representative  of  the  policy, 
the  spirit,  and  the  tendency  of  the  Republican  can- 
vass before  the  election.  If  to  these  considerations 
be  added  his  long  experience  in  public  life,  his  selec- 
tion is  certainly  not  surprising.  It  is  true  that  a 
powerful  and  important  body  of  Republicans  deeply 
regret  his  prominence  in  the  party,  and  profoundly 
distrust  him,  but  they  acquiesce  in  his  appointment 
as  a party  necessity,  believing  that  his  exclusion  from 
the  cabinet  would  have  produced  a disastrous  breach 
in  the  party. 

Mr.  Windom  was  a conspicuous  Senator  sixteen  or 
seventeen  years  ago.  He  was  a candidate  for  the 
Presidential  nomination  in  1880,  and  was  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  during  Garfield's  short  administra- 
tion. In  that  position  he  had  little  opportunity  ; hut 
he  made  an  excellent  impression,  and  after  careful 
inquiry  he  cordially  approved  the  reformed  system 
of  selection  for  minor  appointments  in  the  customs 
service  before  it  was  sanctioned  by  law  and  while  it 
yet  depended  wholly  upon  Executive  favor.  Of  the 
other  members  of  the  cabinet,  Mr.  WanaMaKER,  the 
Postmaster-Genefal,  because  of  recent  discussions,  is 
the  most  conspicuous.  He  is  in  no  sense  a leader  of 
the  party,  and  before  the  late  election  he  had  been 
unknown  in  political  life.  We  have  stated  frankly 
the  reasons  why  liis  appointment  must  be  deeply  re- 
gretted. They  are  not  affected  by  the  fact  that  he  is 
undoubtedly  a man  of  great  executive  ability  and  of 
kindly  and  generous  impulses.  It  was  not  for  these 
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reasons  that  he  "was  appointed.  We  shall  certainly 
judge  candidly  his  administration  of  the  Post-office, 
and  shall  gladly  commend  all  the  wise  energy  and 
efficiency  that  he  may  display.  Moreover,  we  have 
no  grounds  for  supposing  that  he  sought  the  appoint- 
ment. But  its  reason  is  none  the  less  to  be  deplored. 
General  Tracy,  of  Brooklyn,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy,  is  favorably  known  in  this  neighborhood  as  a 
gallant  soldier  of  the  Union,  a man  of  high  personal 
character,  and  of  unquestionable  ability  and  distinc- 
tion as  a lawyer.  He  is  a very  much  more  satisfac- 
tory representative  of  New  York  Republicanism  than 
Mr.  Platt.  The  other  members  of  the  cabinet  have 
all  a local  political  or  professional  distinction,  and 
their  appointment  opens  to  them  great  opportunities, 
and  to  use  them  effectively  will  severely  test  their 
powers. 

There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  President  Har- 
rison proposes  to  surrender  his  position  as  the  re- 
sponsible head  of  the  administration,  and  the  im- 
pression that  he  lias  made  already  is  that  of  a self- 
possessed,  moderate,  and  conservative  man,  whose 
moderation  will  he  probably  sustained  by  his  advis- 
ers. If  it  were  generally  believed  that  the  Jingo 
spirit  would  dominate  the  cabinet  there  would  be  a 
great  deal  of  uneasiness.  But  this  disposition  is  not 
supposed  to  be  that  of  the  President,  in  whose  inau- 
gural address  there  is  not  only  no  sign  of  it,  but  a 
tone  wholly  and  decisively  opposed  to  it.  There  is 
undoubtedly  plenty  of  the  Jingo  spirit  in  the  country, 
but  it  does  not  overhear  the  national  good  sense,  and 
it  is  not  characteristic  of  the  Republican  party.  In- 
deed the  spirit  of  the  President's  treatment  of  foreign 
affairs  in  his  inaugural  address  is  entirely  harmoni- 
ous with  that  of  Secretary  Bayard.  “Calmness,  jus- 
tice, and  consideration  should  characterize  our  diplo- 
macy.” says  President  Harrison.  “The  offices  of 
an  intelligent  diplomacy  and  of  friendly  arbitration 
in  proper  cases  should  he  adequate  to  the  peaceful  ad- 
justment of  all  international  difficulties.”  That  is  a 
peculiarly  wise  and  American  declaration,  and  it  de- 
scribes the  spirit  in  which  Mr.  Bayard  has  conducted 
our  foreign  relations.  It  has  been  a course  without 
bluster  or  swagger,  hut  it  has  surrendered  neither  the 
true  national  honor  nor  interest.  We  see  no  reason 
to  doubt  that  President  Harrison  will  pursue  a sim- 
ilar course.  Upon  the  whole,  it  is  plain,  we  think, 
that  he  will  be  master  in  the  cabinet.  He  is  a very 
different  man  from  General  Garfield,  and  the  dif- 
ference is  of  a kind  which  justifies  the  feeling  that 
we  express.  Contrasted  with  Garfield’S  amiable 
and  brilliant  effusiveness,  General  Harrison  is  reti- 
cent and  undemonstrative.  But  in  the  event  of  a 
difference  between  him  and  the  Secretary  of  State, 
the  Senate  would  probably  incline  toward  the  Presi- 
dent. We  know  no  reason,  however,  to  anticipate 
differences,  and  what  we  have  said  of  the  President 
is  no  less  true  of  the  cabinet,  that  its  conduct  will  he 
judged,  by  independent  observers  at  least,  solely  upon 
its  merits. 


MOTLEY’S  LETTERS. 

The  letters  of  the  historian  Motley,  which  are  just 
published  by  the  Harpers,  have  all  the  variety  and 
ardor  and  charm  which  would  be  expected  from  the 
historian  of  the  Dutch  Republic.  He  wrote  with  a 
sympathetic  warmth  and  fulness  of  detail,  with  the 
lively  humor,  fine  observation,  and  tender  feeling 
which  give  such  vivid  reality  to  his  historical  works, 
but  also  with  a freedom  and  sense  of  complete  cam- 
araderie which  are  naturally  less  apparent  upon  the 
more  careful  historic  page.  Motley  had  an  exquisite 
sensitiveness  of  nature,  which  gave  him  the  keenest 
appreciation  and  enjoyment  of  life,  and  lie  had  also 
the  proud  courage  and  independence  of  the  gentleman, 
and  the  blended  qualities  often  flamed  out  in  passion- 
ate vehemence  of  expression.  The  letters  now  pub- 
lished, however,  show  these  characteristics  only  in 
their  pleasantest,  not  in  their  controversial,  aspects. 
In  the  correspondence  from  Vienna  during  our  civil 
war,  when  lie  could  not  tear  his  mind  from  the  ab- 
sorbing theme,  the  absolute  and  uncompromising 
nature  of  his  convictions  is  strikingly  revealed.  There 
is  no  more  graphic  and  valuable  contemporaneous 
record  than  they  afford  of  the  earnestness  and  vigor 
of  the  Union  sentiment  at  that  time.  It  cannot  be 
said  that  the  most  scholarly  circles  of  American  life 
were  indifferent  to  the  great  struggle,  for  it  is  from 
those  circles  that  the  most  permanent,  because  the 
most  sympathetic,  comprehensive,  and  profound,  ex- 
pression of  that  sentiment  has  proceeded. 

But  the  variety  of  the  Motley  correspondence  is 
delightful.  Its  swift,  bright  sketches  of  travel,  and 
details  of  Russian,  German,  and  Italian  life,  its 
crowded  gallery  of  portraits  of  the  most  famous  Eng- 
lish society  when  it  was  full  of  historic  figures,  its 
glimpses  of  court  circles,  with  its  constant  view  of  the 
devoted  student  and  author  suddenly  rising  into 
fame,  are  very  engaging  and  interesting.  The  dis- 
closure of  the  historian's  intimacy  with  BISMARCK, 
which  began  at  the  German  university  and  continued 
to  the  end  of  Motley's  life,  will  he  surprising  to  many 
readers,  who  will  find  in  the  American’s  letters  a 
domestic  picture  of  the  German  statesman  which  is 
not  elsewhere  accessible.  Motley's  quick  eye,  pie- 
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turesque  phrase,  and  instinctive  appreciation  make 
all  the  personal  descriptions — and  the  volumes  are  full 
of  them — like  flashes  of  light  upon  the  people  whom 
he  meets.  At  Varzin,  when  Bismarck's  renown  was 
at  its  height,  Motley  tries  to  make  his  greatness  real, 
and  Bismarck  laughingly  responds.  So  in  London 
when  he  questions  Palmerston,  then  an  old  man, 
how  he  does  his  trying  work,  the  Prime  - Minister 
jauntily  turns  the  question  aside  by  treating  it  as  a 
mere  matter  of  routine. 

Motley  was  twice  American  Minister,  first  in  Aus- 
tria, then  in  England.  But  one  of  his  greatest  ser- 
vices to  his  country  was  performed  while  he  was  yet 
a private  citizen.  Ho  was  in  England,  in  the  full 
flush  of  his  fame,  flattered  on  all  sides  and  univer- 
sally sought,  both  for  his  celebrity  and  for  his  social 
charm,  when  our  civil  war  began,  and  English  society, 
the  London  clubs  and  drawing-rooms,  were  strongly 
and  contemptuously  hostile  to  the  Union  cause. 
Motley,  thoroughly  equipped  for  the  purpose,  used 
all  his  social  prestige  to  correct  the  curious  ignorance 
of  the  English  upon  the  subject,  and  summed  up 
clearly  and  conclusively  the  great  argument  for  the 
Union  in  two  letters  to  the  London  Times,  which  was 
venomously  inimical  to  the  American  cause.  No 
American  in  Europe  was  so  situated  and  so  fitted  to 
instruct  European  opinion,  and  he  nobly  seized  and 
improved  his  opportunity.  There  was  no  hesitation, 
no  evasion,  no  sophistry.  He  was  never  so  intensely 
American  as  then,  and  in  himself,  no  less  than  in  his 
high  intelligence  and  special  knowledge,  he  was  our 
triumphant  advocate.  These  volumes  of  Motley’s 
intimate  letters,  revealing  “the  unbought  grace”  of 
the  man,  his  fond  and  affectionate  domesticity,  as 
well  as  his  shrewd  observation  and  fascinating  por- 
trayal of  the  panorama  that  passed  before  his  eyes, 
will  acquaint  his  countrymen  with  the  delightful  per- 
sonality of  a man  who  has  been  known  hitherto  only 
as  the  famous  historian. 


A HISTORIC  EVENT. 

There  has  seldom  been  a more  sudden  and  striking 
turn  in  the  fortunes  of  a leader  and  his  cause  than 
that  which  has  recently  occurred  in  the  estimate  of 
Mr.  Parnell  and  the  Irish  question.  The  deadly 
antipathy  of  characteristic  English  opinion  to  Ireland 
and  the  Irish  leaders  culminated  in  the  Times's  pre- 
sentation of  “Parnell ism  and  Crime,'’  which  was  re- 
garded by  that  opinion  as  substantially  true.  Mr. 
Parnell's  guilt,  once  established  before  a competent 
and  trusted  tribunal,  would  have  discredited  the  Irish 
cause  beyond  present  recovery.  The  scene  was  set 
for  that  purpose.  In  the  eyes  of  England  and  the 
world  the  trial  began.  It  drew  nearer  and  nearer  to 
the  vital  point.  But  just  as  that  point  was  reached 
the  entire  scheme  of  the  Times  shivered,  collapsed, 
and  fell.  Its  chief  witness,  a panic-stricken  and  con- 
fessed perjurer,  fled  by  night  and  killed  himself.  Tory 
England  was  forced  to  acknowledge  that  the  crimi- 
nal accusation  of  Mr.  Parnell,  which  it  had  accepted 
as  undoubtedly  true,  was  the  invention  of  a notorious 
forger,  and  that  the  man  whom,  with  his  cause,  it 
was  waiting  to  brand  with  infamy,  was  absolutely 
untouched,  while  the  authority  and  standing  of  the 
Times  were  ruined. 

In  the  midst  of  the  excitement  of  the  astounding 
disclosure,  which  wrung  from  the  Times  an  unwill- 
ing and  unhandsome  apology,  Mr.  Parnell,  whom  it 
had  sought  to  destroy,  appeared,  pale  and  tranquil,  in 
the  witness  box,  and  quietly  denied — England  and  the 
world  believing— the  authenticity  of  the  letters,  his 
simple  word  accepted  as  the  truth.  A little  later,  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  with  an  adverse  majority  of 
a hundred,  the  greatest  of  living  Englishmen,  with  a 
large  body  of  his  friends  and  supporters,  rose  and 
bowed  respectfully  to  Mr.  Parnell  as  he  entered 
quietly  and  unmoved,  the  hall  ringing  with  such 
cheers  and  enthusiasm  as  it  has  seldom  heard.  Then, 
without  allusion  to  the  scene  or  to  the  extraordinary 
events  which  had  occasioned  it,  still  pale  and  tran- 
quil, Mr.  Parnell,  fully  equal  to  the  crowning  hour 
of  his  career,  spoke  a few  words,  so  wise,  so  temper- 
ate, and  so  timely  that  they  completed  in  every  gen- 
erous and  candid  English  mind  the  impression  of  sin- 
cere and  unstained  devotion  to  a great  cause  which 
the  sudden  and  total  failure  of  the  prosecution  had 
begun.  The  scene  in  Parliament  must  become  his- 
torical, and  the  figure  of  the  Irish  leader,  cold  aud 
passive,  as  it  always  seems,  becomes  more  striking 
than  that  of  any  of  bis  predecessors,  from  the  very 
absence  of  the  qualities  which  are  held  to  be  distinc- 
tive of  his  countrymen. 

England,  he  said  in  substance,  can  grant  all  that 
Ireland  asks  without  losing  in  the  least  degree  the 
power  completely  to  protect  her  own  empire.  He 
lias  said  it  before,  but  never  before  when  it  was  heard 
with  respect  or  the  slightest  confidence.  When 
speaking  before  this  night  he  had  been  regarded  as 
a reckless  demagogue  conniving  at  dastardly  crimes. 
But  now  all  this  belief  had  been  overthrown,  and 
from  the  furnace  lighted  to  consume  him  he  had 
emerged  unscathed.  In  the  long  history  of  Irish 
misrule,  suffering,  and  sorrow  pleading  with  England 
for  friendship  and  justice,  there  is  no  more  impres- 
sive aud  significant  incident.  It  must  have  a pro- 
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found  and  lasting  and  happy  effect  upon  the  cause 
of  home  rule.  It  must  necessarily  beget  a tolerance 
and  patience  which  have  been  hitherto  unknown, 
and  stimulate  a spirit  of  candor  and  fair  play  which 
will  lead  to  results  most  fortunate  for  both  countries. 


MARY  LOUISE  BOOTH. 

The  death  of  Miss  Hoorn,  the  editor  of  Harper’s  Bazar 
since  its  establishment  more  than  twenty  years  ago,  has 
elicited  a general  expression  of  respect,  which  shows  how 
highly  and  justly  she  was  appreciated.  She  was  a womau 
of  strong  character  as  well  as  of  unusual  literary  accom- 
plishment— a character  which  was  illustrated  by  profound 
and  intelligent  interest  in  the  welfare  of  women,  united 
with  a thorough  independence,  in  preference  of  the  usual 
methods  by  which  that  welfare  is  sought  to  be  promoted. 
With  strong  convictions  and  a gift  of  forcible  expression,  a 
woman  whose  work  necessarily  associated  her  much  with 
men,  although  she  asserted  clearly  and  quietly  exercised 
what  slie  held  to  be  her  rights  as  a woman,  she  was  indis- 
posed to  agitate  the  question  of  rights,  doubting  whether 
another  were  not  a wiser  way. 

I*'or  her  especial  editorial  task  she  was  peculiarly  fitted 
by  her  literary  tastes  and  training.  She  had  no  spirit  of 
controversy,  and  the  literary  atmosphere  of  the  Bazar  from 
the  beginning  illustrates  her  own  temperament,  unvexed 
by  storms  or  currents  of  dispute,  mild,  equable,  serene. 
No  publication  of  the  kind  has  maintained  so  high  a stand- 
ard as  the  Bazar  under  her  management,  bringing  not  only 
its  particular  technical  service  to  every  household,  but  also 
an  intellectual  impulse  and  moral  cheer.  Miss  Booth’s 
abilities  were  early  shown  by  the  eagerness  and  variety  of 
her  studies,  aud  she  soon  made  her  facility  available  by  a 
great  variety  of  translations  from  the  French,  among  which 
an  English  version  of  Henri  Martin’s  History  of  France  was 
the  most  important  and  elaborate.  Of  this  work  four  vol- 
umes were  published,  and  also  the  translation  of  the  com- 
plete abridgment  made  by  the  author.  Her  translation  of 
Gasparin’s  Uprising  of  a Great  People,  published  at  the 
beginning  of  the  civil  war,  was  one  of  the  chief  literary 
events  of  that  tremendous  time ; and  her  Histoi'y  of  the  City 
of  Xcw  York  is  an  excellent  condensed  narrative.  Miss 
Booth  maintained  a friendly  coiyespondenco  with  distin- 
guished French  authors,  aud  her  home  was  long  the  scene 
of  literary  assemblies  which  recalled  the  salons  of  Paris. 

In  her  death  her  immediate  editorial  associates  sutler  a 
loss  which  cannot  be  replaced.  The  gentle  dignity,  the 
friendly  sympathy,  the  perfect  courtesy  and  earnest  inter- 
est, which  marked  her  daily  intercourse  at  the  office  aro 
pleasant,  to  remember,  so  that  the  darkening  void  of  her 
departure  becomes  happily  a perspective  of  tender  light. 
Site  was  always  kindly,  considerate,  unassuming.  With  the 
constant  coming  of  the  paper  which  she  edited,  her  liamo 
also  came  noiselessly  to  thousands  of  households,  which 
learned  to  look  upon  it  as  the  name  of  a friend.  They  will 
hear  with  sorrow  that  the  nusceii  but  familiar  friend  is 
gone,  and  they  will  long  cherish,  with  her  personal  com- 
panions, the  memory  of  a true  woman,  aud  of  a faithful, 
blameless,  and  devoted  life. 


A CHARACTERISTIC  LAST  OFFICIAL  ACT. 

The  last  important  official  act  of  President  Cleveland 
was  very  characteristic.  Few  Presidents  have  used  the 
veto  power  oftener  or  more  effectively,  and  never  more 
wisely  than  in  this  final  instance.  Unable  honestly  to  ap- 
prove the  bill  for  distributing  some  of  the  surplus  tinder 
the  pretext  of  repaying  the  direct  tax  collected  under  the 
act  of  August  5,  lHfil,  he  returned  the  bill  to  Congress  with 
a message  admirable  in  tone  and  conclusive  in  argument. 
Mr.  Edmunds,  the  Republican  leader  of  the  Senate,  aud  its 
most  profound  constitutional  lawyer,  was  one  of  the  nine 
Senators  who  voted  to  sustain  the  veto. 

The  tax  was  levied  ami  collected  by  dne  authority,  and 
its  proceeds  were  expended  for  public  purposes  by  the  same 
authority,  and  not  only  can  the  money  not  be  returned  con- 
stitutionally to  those  who  pnid  it,  but  it  would  not  lie  con- 
tended that  unnecessary  revenues  could  be  raised  constitu- 
tionally for  the  purpose  of  such  distribution.  As  President 
Cleveland  said  in  his  message,  the  bill  does  not  appropri- 
ate money  to  pay  any  public  debt,  or  in  any  honest  inter- 
pretation to  provide  for  the  common  defence  or  the  general 
welfare,  but  is  a “sheer  bald  gratuity  bestowed  either 
upon  States  or  individuals.”  This  last  message  of  the  late 
President  is  well  worthy  of  attentive  consideration  os  an 
illustration  of  the  faithful,  truthful,  able,  and  efficient  man- 
ner in  which  he  discharged  his  duty. 

The  Presidential  office  may  well  be  maintained  if  only 
because  of  the  immense  value  of  the  veto  power.  No  great 
power  of  the  Executive  has  been  less  abused  or  more  bene- 
ficially exercised.  Mr.  Cleveland  made  frequent  use  of 
it,  aud  iu  its  application  to  private  pension  bills  he  was 
thought  somewhat  to  have  cheapened  it.  But  those  ve- 
toes were  illustrations  not  ouly  of  the  conscientious  thor- 
oughness of  his  official  action,  but  they  exposed  the  reck- 
less legislation  of  Congress  and  demonstrated  the  practical 
wisdom  of  such  a check.  It  will  be  happy  for  the  country 
if  the  new  President  shall  show  in  his  great  office  the  same 
ability,  fidelity,  intelligence,  and  patriotism  which  are  dis- 
played in  the  veto  messages  of  Ins  predecessor. 


THE  CITY  CIVIL  SERVICE. 

Having  submitted  to  the  Mayor  its  fifth  annual  report, 
the  members  of  the  Supervisory  Board  of  the  Municipal 
Civil  Service  of  New  York,  Messrs.  Everett  P.  Wheeler, 
E.  L.  Godwin,  ami  E.  Randolph  Robinson,  have  resigned 
at  the  Mayor’s  request.  It  has  been  the  singular  good  for- 
tune of  this  reform — to  which  much  of  its  rapid  progress  is 
due — that  it  1ms  been  inti usted  at  the  outset  to  those  who 
had  an  intelligent  and  hearty  faith  in  it.  The  National 
Commission  was  organized  with  Mr.  Dorman  B.  Eaton  as 
its  practical  head.  The  State  Commission  of  New  York 
was  composed  by  Governor  Cleveland  of  faithful  and 
energetic  friends  of  reform,  with  Mr.  John  Jay  as  chair- 
man. In  Massachusetts  the  State  Board  has  been  of  the 
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same  character,  so  that  the  reformed  system  began  at  all 
these  points  under  most  favorable  auspices. 

Nowhere,  however,  did  the  prospect  of  reform  seem  less 
promising  than  in  the  cities  of  New  York  and  Brooklyn. 
Yet  the  happy  fact  that  Mr.  Low  was  Mayor  secured  to 
Brooklyn  an  efficient  ami  honest  administration  of  the  new 
system,  and  iu  New  York  Mayor  Edson,  with  his  successors 
Mr.  Grace  ami  Mr.  Hewitt,  have  co-operated  heartily  in 
the  establishment  of  the  reform.  But  the  demonstration 
in  the  very  ceutre  of  the  worst  abuses  of  the  spoils  system 
that  the  reform  was  perfectly  practicable  and  salutary'  Las 
been  mainly  dne  to  the  gentlemen  w hom  we  have  named, 
and  who  now,  after  five  years  of  constant,  diligent,  and 
efficient  service,  rendered  without  any  compensation,  have 
retired. 

Their  service  has  been  a sigual  and  very  unusual  illus- 
tration of  public  spirit  upon  tbe  most  unpromising  field. 
It  has  been  a service  valuable  in  proportion  to  its  difficulty, 
and  possible  only  to  great  sagacity,  knowledge,  and  persist- 
ence. In  the  hands  of  men  who  had  not  the  especial  equip- 
ment of  these  gentlemen,  the  result  would  have  been  the 
total  and  ludicrous  discredit  of  the  reformed  system.  Any- 
thing but  success  would  have  been  a damaging  blow  to 
the  reform,  and  success  W'as  possible  only  to  resolution,  in- 
telligence, and  tenacity.  The  work  can  bo  continued  •effi- 
ciently only  by  Commissioners  of  the  same  spirit,  and  if 
the  gentlemen  whom  the  Mayor  has  selected  shall  serve  the 
cause  of  honest  government  with  the  same  zeal  and  know- 
ledge aud  success  which  their  predecessors  have  displayed, 
they  iu  turn  will  be  entitled  to  the  same  public  gratitude. 


PERSONAL. 

Pundit  a Ramadai,  the  educated  Hindoo  woman  who  came  to 
this  country  to  raise  money  for  a home  in  Bombay  where  child 
widows  of  the  higher  castes  might  be  educated,  obtained  about 
$20,000  iu  subscriptions,  and  the  promise  of  an  income  of  $5000 
a year  for  a period  of  ton  years. 

— The  personal  bereavement  which  Mr.  William  D.  Howells 
has  suffered  in  the  death  of  his  eldest  daughter,  Wisikkkd,  is 
one  that  lias  excited  the  keen  sympathy  of  his  many  friends.  This 
young  lady  had  been  an  invalid  for  a number  of  years,  but  all  who 
know  the  depth  and  tenderness  of  tiie  attachment  which  grows 
out  of  the  sedulous  nursing  of  a fragile  life  will  appreciate  the 
poignancy  of  the  grief  which  attends  its  close. 

— The  Rev.  Joseph  Cook  in  some  recent  Monday  lectures  found 
occasion  to  make  several  references  to  The  Capitals  of  Sjmnixh 
America  (Harpkk  & Brothers),  by  William  Elkroy  Curtis.  Ho 
designated  it  as  “this  superb  book  of  travels,”  aud  commended  it 
as  worthy  of  the  most  careful  study. 

— Rev.  Dr.  E.  G.  Robinson  will  resign  the  Presidency  of  Brown 
University  at  the  close  of  the  present  college  year.  lie  is  seventy- 
four  years  old,  but  retains  full  physical  and  mental  vigor,  and  his 
only  reason  for  desiring  to  retire  is  that  lie  thinks  it  would  be  bet- 
ter for  the  college  to  have  u younger  man  in  his  place.  He  is 
willing,  however,  to  retain  the  profe.-soiships  of  Moral  and  Intel- 
lectual Philosophy  and  of  Natural  Theology.  Dr.  Robinson  was 
graduated  at  Brown  iu  18:18  ami  at  Newton  in  1842,  and  preached 
for  several  years  in  the  South.  Then  lie  became  a professor  in 
the  Covington  (Kentucky)  Theological  Seminary,  but  was  driven 
from  there  by  the  antislavery  agitation,  and  went  to  the  Rochester 
Theological  Seminary.  He  was  elected  President  of  Brown  in 
1872. 

— Congressman  Samuel  J.  Randall  has  been  mustered  into  the 
Grand  Army  at  Philadelphia,  a provisional  Post  representing 
George  S.  Meade  Post,  and  with  Congressman  William  Warner, 
of  Kansas,  Commander-in-chief  of  the  Grand  Army,  as  Com- 
mander, being  organized  for  the  purpose.  The  muster  was  one 
of  the  finest  ever  witnessed  by  the  order,  and  was  attended  by 
prominent  members  from  all  over  the  country.  Although  a Con- 
gressman during  the  war,  Mr.  Randall  was  also  a member  of  ttie 
Philadelphia  City  Troop,  and  served  on  two  occasions — during  the 
first  three  months  of  the  war,  and  again  in  1803,  when  the  Con- 
federates invaded  Pennsylvania  and  Maryland. 

— Colonel  J.  T.  North,  who  is  known  as  “ the  Nitrate  King,”  or 
“South  American  Monte  Cristo,”  is  dazzling  London  by  the  mag- 
nificence of  his  entertaining,  the  cost  of  a fancy-dress  ball  which 
he  recently  gave  being  estimated  at  $75,000.  And  yet  the  Colonel 
(his  title  is  new,  and  was  acquired  through  becoming  the  head  of 
a volunteer  regiment)  was  thirty  years  ago  a workman  in  an  agri- 
cultural implement  factory  at  Leeds.  He  was  sent  to  South 
America  to  put  up  machinery  for  his  employers,  obtained  control 
of  vast  nitrate  beds  by  government  concession,  and  made  his  mill- 
ions. He  now  lives  at  a beautiful  country  place  in  Kent,  Eng- 
land, and  is  at  the  head  of  many  money-making  ventures. 

— The  grave  of  Mary  Washington,  the  mother  of  the  first 
President,  is  in  a sad  state  of  neglect  at  Fredericksburg,  Virginia, 
and  there  is  danger  of  its  being  sold  at  auction,  with  the  twelve 
acres  of  ground  that  once  formed  the  old  homestead. 

— Dr.  Alvan  Talcott,  of  Guilford,  Connecticut,  a member  of 
the  Yale  class  of  1828,  and  one  of  the  oldest  of  her  alumni,  has 
given  the  college  $25  ,000  to  endow  a professorship  of  Greek. 

— A cellar  full  of  good  cider  proved  very  handy  for  quenching 
a fire  that  broke  out  in  Edward  Bliss’s  house  at  Brimfield,  Massa- 
chusetts, during  the  recent  cold  spell,  the  pump  being  frozen  up. 

— Mrs.  Arthur  Post,  daughter  of  the  late  General  James  Wads- 
worth, of  Gcneseo,  New  York,  sister  of  cx-Congressman  James 
W.  Wadsworth,  and  widow  of  a New  York  city  gentleman,  has 
just  been  married  in  London  to  A.  H.  Smith-Barry,  member  of 
Parliament  for  Huntingdon.  .She  was  once  a belle  in  New  York 
society,  and  her  marriage  was  something  of  a surprise  to  many  of 
her  friends  on  this  side  of  the  water. 

— Warren  B.  B.  Wkscott  and  Jane  F.  Trueman  have  just  been 
married  at  Saratoga,  although  they  were  lovers  forty  years  ago. 
At  that  time  Mr.  Wkscott  proved*  recreant,  and  married  a rich 
widow,  when  Miss  Trueman  brought  a successful  breach  of  prom- 
ise suit  against  him,  but  refused  to  accept  the  damages  awarded 
her.  Wkscott  became  a widower  not  long  ago,  and  he  lias  re  won 
his  old  love,  although  the  couple  are  respectively  seventy  and  sixty 
years  old. 

— A huge  and  once  noted  painting,  called  “ Christ  Rejected,” 
and  which  represented  Christ  before  Pilate,  lias  been  unearthed  at 
Indiamipolis  among  the  effects  of  a man  named  Tayi.or,  who  was 
once  associated  with  P.  T.  Barnum.  It  was  painted  in  1822  by 
William  Dunlap,  an  American  artist  and  playwright,  and  created 
quite  a sensation  while  being  shown  about  the  country,  in  initcL 
the  same  way  that  Munkacsy’s  pictures  have  been  iu  the  present 
day. 

— Isaac  Murphy,  who  has  for  several  years  ridden  more  winnintg 
horses  than  any  other  jockey,  receives  *10,000  a year  from  hi  sa 
employer,  “Lucky”  Baldwin,  and  makes  about  $*1000  more  by 
riding  outside  mounts.  He  docs  not  drink,  swear,  lie,  or  bet,  am  l 
is  said  to  have  better  control  of  his  horse  than  any  other  rider-. 
He  is  worth  about  $50,000,  aud  owns  a small  farm  near  Lexing- 
ton, Kentucky,  where  he  lives  with  his  family  when  the  racin  ^ 
season  is  over. 
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BON.  REDF1ELD  PROCTOR,  OF  VERMONT,  SECRETARY  OF  AVAR- 
From  a Photograph  ut  Hastings,  Boston. 


HON.  BENJAMIN  F.  TRACY,  OF  NEW  YORK,  SECRETARY  OF  THE  NAVY. 
From  a Photograph  uy  F.  Pkarsai.l,  Brooklyn. 


THE  MEMBERS  OF  PRESIDENT  HARRISON’S  CABINET. 
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MARCH  16,  1889. 


HON.  JEREMIAH  RUSK,  OF  WISCONSIN,  SECRETARY  OF  AGRICULTURE. 
From  a Photograph  by  CrnTft  Mapi*011' 


HON.  W.  H.  H.  MILLER,  OF  INDIANA,  ATTORNEY-GENERAL 
From  a Photograph  by  Clark,  Indianapolis. 


THE  MEMBERS  OF  PRESIDENT  HARRISON’S  CABINET.— [Skk  Pagb  207.] 
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PRESIDENT  HARRISON’S 
INAUGURATION. 

President  Harrison  was  inaugurated  on  as  wet 
and  miserable  a day  as  Washington  has  seen  for 
a long  time.  It  had  been  raining  steadily  for 
three  days,  and  with  very  little  interruption  for 
ten  days.  On  the  4th  of  March  the  capital  woke 
up  in  the  confident  hope  that  at  last  the  sun 
would  consent  to  shine.  An  officer  of  the  Wea- 
ther Bureau  had  promised  that  it  would  not  rain 
after  eight  o’clock  in  the  morning,  and  even  if 
there  had  not  been  a favorable  prediction  it 
would  have  been  ratioual  to  hope  for  better  wea- 
ther after  so  much  marrow-searching  dampness. 
It  rained,  however,  and  rained  all  day.  It  was  a 
fine,  elusive,  penetrating  rain.  It  worked  its  way 
under  the  most  cunningly  arranged  protectives. 
Umbrellas  furnished  not  the  slightest  obstacle  to 
it.  Their  owners  found  their  clothes  and  their 
faces  steaming  with  moisture.  They  carried  their 
umbrellas  for  their  pains,  and  were  no  better  off 
than  those  who  trudged  through  the  pelting  storm 
without  those  luxuries.  There  was  as  great  a 
difference  between  their  inauguration  days  as 
there  is  between  the  politics  of  the  new  and  the 
retiring  Presidents.  The  4 th  of  March  four  years 
ago  was  one  of  the  glorious  days  of  a climate 
which  establishes  its  reputation  bv  its  exceptions. 
The  sun  shone  from  morning  until  night.  The 
air  was  as  baltnv  as  May,  and  the  trees  and  lawns 
were  merry  with  singing  birds.  Men  and  women 
who  are  this  year  suffering  from  colds  caught  on 
the  wet  inauguration  day  sat  all  through  the  re- 
view of  four  years  ago  in  the  open  air  and  with- 
out overcoats  or  wraps. 

The  streets  were  crowded,  however,  notwith- 
standing the  weather.  The  multitudes  that  at- 
tend these  ceremonies  increase  with  the  years. 
There  were  more  people  in  Washington  this  year 
than  there  have  ever  been  before  on  a similar 
occasion,  and  there  were  more  troops  in  the  pro- 
cession. The  people  poured  into  the  capital  from 
all  parts  of  the  country,  and  tilled  the  vantage- 
points  from  which  they  might  see  the  great  pa- 
geant To  one  looking  down  from  a second-story 
window,  Pennsylvania  Avenue  was  lined  with  rows 
of  shining  wet  umbrellas,  while  bchhid  these  was 
struggling  humanity  trying  to  make  its  way 
through  the  street.  It  was  one  of  the  best  na- 
tured  and  best  managed  of  crowds.  The  police 
arrangements  were  excellent,  and  the  special  con- 
stables performed  their  duties  manfully.  But 
what  made  this  wniting  crowd  differ  from  all 
crowds  that  had  waited  before  it,  was  the  fact 
that  it  did  not  overflow  the  curb-stone  and  ob- 
struct the  roadway.  It  was  difficult  at  first  to 
understand  the  well-preserved  alignment  of  the 
two  first  ranks  of  people  on  the  opposite  sides  of 
the  street.  The  secret  consisted  in  the  fact  that 
a long  line  of  disused  field-telegraph  cable  stretch- 
ed from  one  end  of  the  avenue  to  the  other,  on 
each  side,  so  that  the  sidewalks  were  fenced 
in. 

From  early  in  the  morning  until  nearly  noon 
the  patient  people  waited,  soaked  with  rain,  push- 
ed about  and  trodden  upon  by  anxious  neighbors. 
Occasionally  a belated  military  or  civic  body  would 
make  its  way  to  its  place  of  formation,  and  with 
such  incidents  and  with  iheir  own  wit  the  people 
kept  themselves  amused  until  the  regular  show 
of  the  day  began. 

At  ten  o’clock  General  Harrison  and  Mr.  Mor- 
ton went  to  Willard’s,  where  they  expected  to  meet 
Mr.  Cleveland.  There  was  a mistake,  however, 
both  as  to  the  custom  of  meeting  at  this  place 
and  as  to  the  understanding;  for  while  the  Presi- 
dent-elect was  at  Willard’s  at  ten,  Mr.  Clevki.and 
was  expecting  him  at  the  White  House  at  eleven. 
When  it  finally  dawned  upon  the  committee  of 
Senators  that  Mr.  Cleveland  was  not  intending 
to  go  to  Willard’s,  the  carriages  were  ordered, 
and  General  Harrison,  accompanied  by  Senators 
Hoar  and  Cockrell,  and  Mr.  Morton  with  Sen- 
ator Cillom,  went  to  the  White  House,  where 
they  found  the  President  and  his  cabinet  waiting 
for  them  in  the  Blue  Room. 

At  a little  before  eleven  the  party  started  from 
the  White  House,  Mr.  Cleveland  and  Mr.  Har- 
rison with  Senators  Hoar  and  Cockrell  in  a ba- 
rouche drawn  by  four  brown  horses,  and  Mr.  Mor- 
ton and  Senator  Culi.om  in  a barouche  drawn  by 
four  gray  horses.  The  escort  down  the  avenue 
to  the  Capitol  consisted  of  General  Beaver  and  his 
aides,  the  regular  troops,  the  District  of  Columbia 
militia, and  the  veterans  of  the  Seventieth  Indiana, 
General  Harrison’s  old  regiment.  These  were 
his  personal  escort.  They  all  wore  brown  over- 
coats and  Derby  hats.  Some  of  them  had  empty 
sleeves,  and  nearly  all  of  them  showed  scars  of 
the  war. 

As  this  preliminary  procession  moved  down  the 
avenue  there  were  cheers  from  one  end  of  the  line 
to  the  other,  but  nothing  could  make  the  exhibi- 
tion anything  but  sombre.  The  crowd  was  good- 
natured,  but  it  was  very  wet — so  damp,  indeed,  that 
the  misery  of  clinging  garments  appealed  sadly 
to  the  eye,  while  the  soaked  drum-heads  gave 
forth  a inuffied  sound  and  suggested  a funeral. 
The  gaudy  cotton  decorations  of  the  houses  were 
in  a most  lamentable  condition.  The  colors  had 
run  into  each  other,  and  were  as  indefinite  and 
bedraggled  as  if  they  had  never  represented  pa- 
triotic designs  or  enjoyed  the  virtue  of  freshness. 
Part  way  down  the  avenue  a man  rushed  out  of 
the  crowd  on  the  sidewalk  and  made  his  way 
toward  the  President’s  carriage,  but  the  police 
were  on  the  lookout  for  cranks  and  dangerous 
persons,  and  this  one  was  speedily  seized  and 
thrust  back  among  the  crowd.  No  other  unplea- 
sant incident  marred  the  journey  of  the  party. 
When  the  party  at  last  reached  the  Capitol,  Mr. 
Cleveland  went  to  the  President’s  Room  and 
signed  three  appropriation  bills  awaiting  him ; 
Mr.  Harrison  and  Mr.  Morton  went  to  the  Vice- 
President’s  Room. 

Meanwhile  a brilliant  company  wa9  gradually 
filling  up  the  Senate-Chamber.  Outside,  the  raiu 


might  pour  and  the  gray  clouds  might  shut  out 
the  sun,  but  they  could  not  interfere  with  the 
warmth  and  glow  within,  nor  dim  the  lustre  of 
uniforms  and  gowns.  There  is  no  episode  of  an 
inauguration  more  effective  in  color  or  more  in- 
teresting in  a wav  than  that  which  takes  place 
in  the  Senate-Chamber  when  the  Vice-President 
assumes  his  office.  For  a few  momeuts  there 
arc  gathered  together  in  a small  room  all  the 
best-known  men  of  the  Federal  government.  Its 
executive,  legislative,  and  judicial  departments 
are  fully  represented,  while  the  President  is  sup- 
ported by  the  leading  officers  of  the  army  and 
navy.  The  official  life  of  the  capital  is  further 
illustrated  by  the  diplomatic  corps  in  full  court 
dress.  All  these  are  on  the  platform  at  the  east 
front  of  the  building  when  the  President  is  in- 
augurated, but  their  brilliancy  and  identity  are 
swallowed  up  in  the  more  impressive  assemblage 
of  the  people.  As  the  morning  wore  on,  distin- 
guished men  who  have  the  privilege  of  the  Senate 
floor  begau  to  come  in.  There  was  the  venerable 
Hannibal  Hamlin,  himself  inaugurated  Vice- 
President  twenty-eight  years  before.  Mr.  Hamlin 
sat  next  to  the  chairs  that  were  to  be  occupied 
by  Mr.  Cleveland  and  Mr.  Harrison.  Mr.  Blaine 
was  also  an  early  coiner.  General  Schofield,  the 
head  of  the  army,  and  General  Sherman,  were  also 
present.  As  distinguished  persons  entered  the 
Chamber  there  were  occasional  outbursts  of  ap- 
plause, and  the  Senators  were  as  eager  watchers 
for  their  visitors  as  were  the  people  in  the  crowd- 
ed galleries.  In  the  President’s  gallery  there 
were  three  seats  tilled  with  the  families  and  rela- 
tives of  the  incoming  Chief  Magistrate  and  of  Mr. 
Morton.  The  seat  reserved  for  Mr.  Cleveland’s 
family  was  not  occupied.  This  was  iu  keeping 
with  the  plan  determined  upon  by  the  retiring 
President,  which  was  evidently  based  upon  the 
theory  that  the  ceremonies  of  the  4th  of  March 
are  inaugural  and  not  valedictory,  and  that  the 
official  who  is  going  out  should  have  as  little  as 
possible  to  do  with  them.  There  was  no  inten- 
tion on  the  part  of  Mr.  Cleveland  to  neglect  any 
of  the  essential  courtesies  that  were  due  to  his 
successor.  As  President  he  conducted  him  to 
the  Capitol  and  received  him  at  his  official  resi- 
dence. Then  Mr.  Cleveland  was  a private  citi- 
zen, and  did  not  choose  to  sit  on  the  reviewing 
stand  or  to  attend  the  ball  in  a semi-official  ca- 
pacity. The  validity  of  this  position  may  be 
questioned,  but  there  cannot  be  a discourtesy  thut 
is  not  intended. 

On  this  occasion  no  one  enters  through  the 
central  door  of  the  Senate-Chamber  except  those 
who  come  in  bodies.  The  first  to  formally  enter 
the  Chamber  is  the  diplomatic  corps,  headed  by 
its  dean.  Mr.  Preston,  the  Haytiau  Minister,  is 
the  dean,  but  in  his  absence  Baron  de  Fava,  the 
Italian  Minister,  led  the  corps.  Mingled  with 
the  rich  gold-laced  European  uniforms  were  the 
silks  of  the  Chinese  Legation  and  the  odd  cos- 
tumes and  odder  hats  of  the  Corcans.  Follow- 
ing the  foreigners  came  the  Justices  of  the  Su- 
preme Court,  with  Chief-Justice  Fuller  at  their 
head.  After  him  walked  the  marshal  and  clerk 
of  the  court,  the  latter  carrying  the  Bible  on 
which  General  Harrison  was  to  be  sworn.  At 
twelve  o'clock  the  oath  of  office  was  administered 
to  Mr.  Morton  by  President  pro  tan.  Ingalls. 
The  retiring  President  of  the  Senate  made  his 
adieus  to  the  body,  thanked  it  for  its  resolution 
of  commendation,  and  declared  it  adjourned  nine 
die.  Then  he  handed  the  gavel  to  Mr.  Morton, 
who  called  to  order  the  Senate  of  the  Filtv-first 
Congress.  The  new  Vice-President  made  a short 
speech,  in  which  he  declared  it  to  be  his  purpose 
to  do  the  best  he  could,  asked  for  the  support  of 
the  Senators  in  his  untried  duties,  and  then  di- 
rected Secretary  McCook  to  read  the  proclama- 
tion issued  by  President  Clkvkland  convening 
the  Senate.  Then,  after  the  oath  of  office  was 
administered  to  each  of  the  new  Senators,  the 
gathering  formed  a procession,  and  marched  to 
the  east  front  of  the  Capitol. 

While  the  interesting  ceremonies  had  been  go- 
ing on  in  the  Senate-Chamber,  a vast  crowd  of  peo- 
ple, variously  estimated  at  from  20,000  to  35,000 
waited  to  see  the  President.  They  stood  in  the 
rain  for  hours — a good-natured,  chaffing,  pneu- 
monia-defying gathering,  unprotected  by  their 
own  and  trickled  upon  by  their  neighbors’  um- 
brellas. They  waited,  looking  at  the  great  bare 
board  platform,  with  its  wet  chairs  and  water- 
smeared  decorations.  Finally  the  head  of  the 
procession  appeared,  and  the  crowd  roared.  It 
liad  been  announced  that  the  ceremony  would 
take  place  within-doors  if  the  weather  was  unfa- 
vorable, and  certainly,  if  weather  was  ever  unfa- 
vorable, it  was  on  the  4th  of  March.  But  Mr. 
Harrison  had  made  up  his  mind  to  be  inaugu- 
rated in  the  open  air,  and  be  inaugurated  there 
he  would.  The  chairs  on  the  platform  were  too 
wet  to  sit  upon,  and  so  the  party  stood  up,  hold- 
ing umbrellas  over  their  heads.  Sergeant-at-arms 
Canaday  held  an  umbrella  over  Mr.  Harrison 
and  Chief-Justice  Fuller  as  the  latter  adminis- 
tered the  oath  of  office.  The  new  President  made 
a departure  from  custom  that  must  have  filled 
with  sorrow  the  heart  of  the  chief  clerk  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  who  has  charge  of  the  Bible  on 
which  so  many  Presidents  have  been  sworn.  Mr. 
Harrison  brought  his  family  Bible  with  him,  that 
it  might  remain  a cherished  heirloom  of  the 
Harrisons  of  coming  generations.  The  crowd 
that  had  waited  so  patiently  for  the  ceremony 
now  stood  as  patiently  through  the  long  address, 
which  it  was  impossible  for  more  thau  very  few 
to  hear. 

The  address  was  not  yet  finished  when  the 
signal  officer  began  to  wave  his  flag.  The  gun 
answered,  the  bugles  sounded,  and  the  troops 
came  to  attention.  Jt  was  only  a few  minutes 
later  when  President  Harrison  and  cx-President 
Cleveland  made  their  wav  to  the  east  door  of 
the  north  wing  of  the  Capitol,  where  the  carriages 
were  waiting.  Then  the  great  procession — the 
procession  for  which  all  day  the  wet  crowds  had 


waited  with  straining  eyes — began  to  move.  It 
wound  don  n the  hill,  through  the  Capitol  grounds, 
out  on  to  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  whose  asphalt 
walks  glistened  with  the  rain. 

At  the  head  rode  General  Beaver,  and  behind 
him  came  his  fifty  civilian  aides.  Cheers  greet- 
ed the  Governor  of  Pennsylvania,  and  his  head 
was  bared,  in  acknowledgment  of  his  reception, 
from  one  end  of  the  avenue  to  the  other.  Many 
of  his  staff  were  without  overcoats.  All  of  them 
wore  high  silk  hats.  It  was  a terrible  risk  of 
health.  The  men  were  soaked  to  the  skin,  and 
their  garments  clung  to  them  with  a persistence 
that  must  have  been  frightful.  The  immediate 
results  of  the  day's  exposure  were  seen  when  the 
ambulances  went  by : they  were  full  of  victims 
of  the  storm. 

After  the  Grand  Marshal  and  his  staff  came 
double  files  of  the  Seventieth  Indiana  Veterans, 
and  then  once  more  came  the  two  barouches  iu 
the  same  order  and  with  the  same  occupants. 
Now  there  were  cheers  for  the  new  President  and 
Vice-Presideut,  and  Mr.  Harrison  and  Mr.  Mor- 
ton went  on  up  the  street  to  the  official  residence 
bowing  to  the  patient  and  good-natured  people. 
There  seemed  now  to  he  a certain  laxity  in  keep- 
ing the  crowd  back  on  the  sidewalk,  but  it  was 
only  in  appearance.  A number  of  men  in  civil- 
ian dress  were  seen  walking  carelessly  in  the 
middle  of  the  street,  ami  they  were  not  interfered 
with  by  the  police.  They  were  Chief  Brooks 
and  his  secret  service  men,  who  accompanied  the 
carriages  in  relays  over  the  route.  Four  mount- 
ed army  officers  also  rode  near  the  party.  For- 
tunately there  was  no  need  of  the  services  of 
these  guardians.  There  was  never  in  Washing- 
ton a more  quiet  and  orderly  inaugural  proces- 
sion. When  the  President's  party  reached  the 
corner  of  the  avenue  and  Fifteenth  Street,  the 
line  was  halted,  and  the  carriages  were  driven 
around  the  south  end  of  the  Treasury  Build- 
ing to  the  private  entrance  to  the  White  House. 
Mrs.  Harrison,  Russell  Harrison  and  his  wife, 
and  the  McKees  were  already  there,  and  as  Mr. 
Cleveland  entered  the  mansion  in  which  he  had 
lived  for  four  years  he  was  greeted  as  a guest  by 
the  new  mistress.  The  procession  waited  until  Mr. 
Harrison  had  lunched,  and  moved  agaiu  when  he 
appeared  on  the  reviewing  stand. 

It  would  have  been  a very  brilliant  procession 
but  for  the  rain.  As  it  was,  it  was  impressive. 
The  two  men  who  were  most  cheered  were  Gen- 
eral Beaver  and  Governor  Forakkr,  who  was  at 
the  head  of  the  Third  Division,  and  who  was  in 
the  middle  of  a most  magnificent  interval.  He 
rode  a beautiful  and  spirited  horse,  and  he  elicited 
a good  deal  of  applause.  As  for  the  troops,  it  was 
the  New  York  Seventh  that  had  the  fullest  ranks, 
the  best  band,  inarched  best,  and  received  most 
cheers.  The  Pennsylvania  troops  are  now  fa- 
miliar to  Washington,  for  General  Hartranft 
has  brought  the  whole  division  down  to  three  in- 
augurations. Between  8000  and  10,000  men, 
equipped  for  a march,  with  overcoats,  blankets 
rolled  on  knapsacks,  and  haversacks  and  canteens 
slung,  marched  past  the  reviewing  stand,  on  which 
stood  the  President,  General  Schofield,  and  a 
few  hundred  friends  of  the  incoming  administra- 
tion. These  militiamen  go  to  Washington  with 
three  days'  rations,  and  camp  in  the  corridors 
of  the  public  buildings.  They  wear  the  blue 
uniform  of  the  regular  army,  with  the  addition  of 
leather  gaiters.  They  look  like  soldiers  intended 
for  hard  work  and  fighting,  and  they  not  oidy 
impress  the  general  public,  but  the  military 
men  who  see  them.  They  have  the  faults  of  the 
militia.  They  do  not  march  with  the  free  strong 
swing  of  the  regulars,  but  have  rather  a mincing 
step,  while  in  the  crack  regiments  the  space  be- 
tween the  front  and  rear  ranks  is  too  little  to 
permit  of  good  marching.  The  New  York 
Seventh  is  very  much  superior  in  this  respect. 
The  Pennsylvania  troops,  in  three  brigades,  had 
very  little  music  with  them,  and  their  appearance 
fell  very  far  short  of  making  a military  pageant. 
In  fact  they  became  somewhat  tiresome.  Before 
the  Pennsylvanians  came  the  regular  army  sol- 
diers. There  were  two  excellent  troops  of  cavalry, 
under  Colonel  Carpenter,  from  the  post  at  Fort 
Myer.  There  were  110  men  in  the  command, 
and  every  one  was  struck  with  their  fine  appear- 
ance. Small  as  the  command  was.  it  was  the 
largest  body  of  regular  cavalry  that  has  been 
seen  in  an  inaugural  procession,  and  very  few 
of  the  great  number  of  spectators  who  witness- 
ed the  parade  knew  that  the  United  Stales 
army  possessed  such  good  men  and  such  re- 
markably fine  and  well  groomed  horses.  There 
were  four  batteries  of  heavy  artillery,  marching 
as  infantry,  from  Fort  Monroe.  There  was  a light 
battery  from  the  arsenal  at  Washington,  and 
there  were  detachments  of  marines,  boys  from 
the  training  school  at  Newport  with  machine-guns, 
and  sailors  with  a howitzer  battery. 

After  the  Pennsylvanians  came  a lot  of  odds  and 
ends  of  troops,  some  of  which  furnished  a great 
deal  of  amusement.  There  were  colored  troops 
from  the  South,  dressed  in  all  the  colors  of  the 
rainbow,  gorgeous  in  plumes,  white  bear-skin  hats, 
yellow-topped  I mots  of  the  Continental  period. 
There  were  important  and  swelling  black  officers 
with  far-resounding  voices.  There  were  drum- 
majors  that  performed  the  most  limb  twisting 
tricks  with  their  batons,  throwing  them  into  the 
air  and  catching  them,  ramming  them  violently 
between  their  legs  and  then  seizing  them  from 
behind ; and  yet  the  bands  behind  them  played 
on,  apparently  undisturbed  by  their  antics,  and 
certainly  not  aided  by  any  time  beats.  There 
was  a fancy  company  of  machine-drilled  men, 
whose  captain  was  so  proud  of  them  that  he  ma- 
noeuvred them  all  the  way  down  the  avenue.  It 
was  great  fun,  if  it  was  not  soldierly,  to  sec  this 
company  go  wheeling  up  the  street  in  consecu- 
tive semicircles,  as  if  a straight  line  was  beyond 
its  comprehension.  At  the  right  of  the  third 
division  were  a lot  of  New  Jersey  troops,  and 
then  came  General  Fitzgerald  and  the  Seventh. 


The  leading  Pennsylvania  regiments,  the  First 
and  Second,  had  marched  with  a division  front 
of  two  companies,  and  the  platoons  had  thus 
reached  from  curb  to  curb ; but  the  Seventh 
could  not  do  this.  A single  company  front  made 
a line  almost  as  long  as  the  two-company  forma- 
tion of  the  Pennsylvanians.  The  end  of  the  pro- 
cession did  not  pass  the  reviewing  stand  until  it 
was  growing  dark,  and  the  last  divisions  were  de- 
cidedly uninteresting,  consisting  of  civilian  soci- 
eties and  political  clubs  from  all  parts  of  the 
country.  It  had  been  a hard  day  for  Mr.  Harri- 
son as  well  as  for  those  who  had  participated  in 
the  procession,  and  he  was  doubtless  glad  w hen 
he  saw  the  wet  bucks  of  the  last  line  of  the 
thousands  of  men  who  had  marched  all  day  in 
his  honor. 

Tile  next  feature  of  the  day’s  programme  had 
to  be  abandoned  temporarily  on  account  of  the 
slonn.  Fireworks  will  not  go  off  and  flambeaux 
will  not  flame  in  a driving  rain.  For  some  rea- 
son or  other,  however,  a good  many  people  seem- 
ed to  think  that  the  show  would  take  place.  The 
moisture  had  not  damped  their  euthusiasm,  and 
they  gathered  iu  great  numbers  to  see  the  expect- 
ed display,  which  was  postponed. 

The  festivities  of  the  day  and  the  occasion  were 
terminated  by  the  great  inaugural  ball  in  the 
Pension  Building.  The  decorators  had  been  at 
work  in  the  immense  hall  for  several  days.  The 
room  is  about  3lst  feet  long  and  120  feet  wide. 
Eight  enormous  pillars,  rising  from  the  floor  to  the 
sustaining  arches  of  the  roof,  constitute  the  lead- 
ing architectural  feature  of  the  hall.  They  are 
eighteen  feet  iu  circumference  at  the  base  and 
are  seventy-five  feet  high.  These  great  columns 
had  I teen  wound  about  with  wreaths  of  laurel, 
and  dadoes  of  old-gold  and  red  plush  added  color 
to  them.  Three  tiers  of  balconies  rise  one  above 
the  other,  sup|iorted  by  hundreds  of  small  col- 
umns. Some  of  these  are  gilded,  and  shine  re- 
splendently  amid  the  half-concealing  decorations. 
Rising  high  above  the  main  part  of  the  building 
is  a barn-like  construction,  whose  white  walls 
are  absolutely  impossible  of  proper  treatment ; 
but  the  committee  in  charge  of  the  affair  had 
done  its  utmost,  and  bunting  and  laurel  wreaths 
had  been  used  as  effectively  as  possible  The 
crowd  that  attended  the  ball  was  immense.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  10,000  and  probably  many 
more  people  participated  in  the  promenade  and 
dance.  Dancing,  however,  is,  curiously  enough, 
a very  small  feature  of  these  balls.  In  the  first 
place,  there  is  very  little  room  for  it,  and  in  the 
second  place,  the  primary  object  of  those  who  at- 
tend is  to  see  the  new  President  and  his  family, 
and  whatever  other  distinguished  people  may  be 
present.  Comparatively  a small  number  of  those 
who  go  are  residents  of  Washington.  There  is 
no  novelty  in  a new  President  for  Washington, 
especially  when,  as  iu  Mr.  Harrison's  case,  he 
has  been  six  years  a Senator.  Strangers  go  to 
the  ball  in  great  numbers.  To  a large  number 
of  them  it  is  the  only  opportunity  they  have  to 
catch  a glimpse  of  w hat  they  think  is  Washing- 
ton society. 

President  Harrison  and  his  family  arrived  at 
the  ball  at  ten  o’clock.  It  is  rather  a large  family. 
There  were  the  President  and  his  wife,  Russell 
Harrison  and  his  wife,  the  McKees,  Mrs.  Harri- 
son’s father  and  sister,  cx-Senator  and  Mrs.  Saun- 
ders, the  parents  of  Mrs.  Russell  Harrison. 
When  to  these  were  added  the  Mortons  and  a 
few  of  their  personal  friends,  Mr.  McCammon,  the 
chairman  of  the  Reception  Committee,  Dr.  Ruth, 
the  chairman  of  the  Floor  Committee,  and  his 
aides,  the  procession  that  marched  up  to  the  bal- 
cony and  to  the  rooms  provided  for  the  President 
and  Vice-President,  to  the  stirring  air  of  “ Hail 
to  the  Chief,”  was  a reasonably  long  one  for  a 
ballroom.  The  Harrisons  do  not  dance,  and  Mr. 
Cleveland,  who  does,  was  not  present.  There 
was  a reception  in  the  upper  rooms,  to  which  those 
who  were  known  to  the  floor  committee  were  ad- 
mitted. By  midnight  the  crowds  had  considera- 
bly thinned  out,  and  those  who  remained  had 
a chance  to  dance  until  the  small  hours  of  the 
morning. 

When  the  last  light  was  out,  and  the  last  strag- 
gler iiad  eaten  his  wineless  supper  and  departed, 
the  clouds  were  still  pouring  down  their  spiteful, 
pitiless  rain.  The  streets  were  deserted,  the  tired 
soldiers  were  asleep  in  the  corridors  of  the  pub- 
lic buildings,  and  the  visitors  who  had  come  hun- 
dreds of  miles  to  see  the  show  were  satisfied,  not- 
withstanding that  the  glories  had  been  most  ef- 
fectually soaked. 
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IF  HE  BUT  DURST. 

She  lives  up  back  here  jest  a spell, 

An’  her  old  liousen  lies  a well, 

Where  lots  er  times  I’ve  like  to  fell 
In,  makin’  b’lieve,  you  see,  to  quell 
A ragin’  thirst. 

She’s  ruther  tall,  an’  kind  o’  fair, 
Red-cheeked  an’  pinted  faced ; her  hair 
A brown  an’  curly,  an’  a pair 
O’  poutin’  lips — th’  kind  thet  dare. 

I never  durst. 

In  them  past  days,  thet  summer-time, 

I used  ter  think  her  pure  ez  lime- 
Stun,  white  an’  sparklin’  ez  th’  rime 
On  winter  mornin’s,  ’bout  this  time. 

I’m  not  th’  first 

Thet  tho’t  them  eyes  wuz  like  th’  dew 
A tremblin’  with  th’  wind  thet  blew 
Out  frum  th’  southerd,  fresh  an’  new, 
Spring  mornin’s  when  th’  sun  is  due ; 

But  thet’s  th’  worst. 

For  ef  a man  finds  thet  his  life 
Is  gettin’  spiled,  an’  fret  an’  strife 
An’  lonesomeness  cuts  like  a knife, 
Why  don’t  he  make  th’  girl  his  wife? 
An’  not  be  curst 

With  dreamin’  daytime,  well  es  night, 
An’  hangin'  round  to  git  a sight 
O’  sech  a one,  when — well,  he  might 
Be  dancin'  round  like  me  to-night, 

Ef  he  but  durst. 

Edward  Leadore  Smith. 


PRESIDENT  HARRISON’S 
CABINET. 

It  is  a curious  and  interesting  illustration  of 
the  persistence  of  forces  that  two  members  of 
Mr.  Harrison’s  cabinet  were  among  Mr.  Gar- 
field’s advisers,  and  were  appointed  both  times 
in  obedience  to  the  same  demand  and  for  the 
same  reason.  James  G.  Blaine  was  and  is  Sec- 
retary of  States  because  he  was  and  has  remained 
the  vigorous  aggressive  leader  of  by  far  the  lar- 
gest faction  in  his  party.  Mr.  William  Windom 
was  and  is  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  because  Mr. 
Allison  would  not  be,  because  he  is  Western, 
and— Mr.  John  Sherman  excepted— the  only  prom- 
inent Western  Republican  who  has  had  practical 
experience  and  knowledge  of  the  fiscal  operations 
of  the  government. 

The  country  is  so  familiar  with  the  career  of 
the  new  Secretary  of  State  that  it  is  only  neces- 
sary to  allude  to  it  briefly.  Mr.  Blaine  is  now 
for  the  second  time  hei*i  of  the  Foreign  Affairs 
of  the  country.  His  first  term  was  broken  by 
the  death  of  Garfield  and  the  succession  of  Mr. 
Arthur.  The  sudden  and  unlooked-for  termina- 
tion of  his  career  astonished  and  disappointed 
Mr.  Blaine,  who  had  set  out  with  the  determina- 
tion to  construct  an  American  policy,  especially 
as  to  our  relations  with  the  South  American  re- 
publics and  Brazil.  The  continent  was  to  be 
dominated  by  the  United  States  ; British  suprem- 
acy was  to  be  destroyed.  Peru  was  therefore  held 
up  and  encouraged  in  its  war  against  Chili ; a 
commercial  union  was  to  be  established,  and  the 
government  was  to  assist  in  the  organization  and 
maintenance  of  steam -ship  lines  between  the 
northern  and  southern  portions  of  the  hemisphere. 
All  the  brilliant  projects  thut  had  been  conceived 
by  Mr.  Blaine,  however,  came  to  an  untimely  end. 
He  believed  that  Mr.  Arthur  would  retain  him 
in  his  cabinet,  but  before  he  reached  Washington 
to  assume  the  functions  of  the  Presidency,  Mr. 
Arthur  had  invited  Mr.  Frklinohuyskn  to  be  the 
Secretary  of  State.  Mr.  Blaine  retired  into  semi- 
private life,  but  he  maintained  a circle  of  his  own 
during  the  whole  of  the  Arthur  administration. 
His  social  familiars  were  hostile  to  the  White 
House  set,  and  Mr.  Blaine’s  house  was  one  of  the 
most  brilliant,  and  certainly  the  most  aggressive, 
at  the  capital. 

Mr.  Blaine  is  not  an  old  man,  not  nearly  so  old 
as  he  appears,  for  he  will  be  fifty-nine  during  the 
present  year.  His  very  white  complexion  and 
hair  make  him  look  much  older ; but  he  is  as  ac- 
tive and  as  ambitious  as  he  was  eight  years  ago, 
when  Garfield  was  inaugurated.  He  will  live 
in  a large  old-fashioned  brick  house  on  Lafayette 
Square ; it  was  recently  the  head-quarters  of  the 
Commissary-General  of  the  Army.  Before  that 
it  was  the  residence  of  Secretary  Seward,  and  it 
was  there  that  he  was  nearly  killed  by  Payne  on 
the  night  when  Booth  murdered  Lincoln.  Still 
before  that  time  it  had  been  occupied  by  the 
Washington  Club,  and  it  was  from  its  steps  that 
Key  waved  his  signal  to  Mrs.  Sickles  across  the 
Square,  and  it  was  a few  paces  from  the  door, 
under  a poplar-tree,  that  Sickles  shot  his  wife’s 
lover.  The  house  is  large  enough  for  Mr.  Blaine’s 
social  purposes,  for  his  receptions  are  not  crushes 
nor  extravagant  balls.  They  are  the  entertain- 
ments in  which  Washington  once  delighted,  and 
which  are  still  dear  to  the  hearts  of  ihe  older 
people  of  the  town.  - Mr.  Blaine’s  household  will 
consist  of  himself,  Mrs.  Blaine,  Miss  Margaret, 
and  Miss  Abigail  Dodge.  Probably  Walker 
Blaine  will  remain  in  Washington. 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Windom  has  also  a 
second  opportunity  to  complete  a term  as  a cab- 
inet officer.  He  came  into  Harrison’s,  as  he  en- 
tered Garfield’s  cabinet,  largely  because  he  bad 
made  reputation  as  a member  of  the  Senate  Ap- 
propriations Committee.  He  had  some  political 
standing,  however,  in  1881,  for  he  was  a Senator 
from  Minnesota,  and  had  been  the  State’s  candi- 
date for  the  Presidential  nomination.  He  lost 
bis  party  standing  with  his  Senatorship,  and  he 
has  lived  in  New  York  for  several  years,  where 
he  has  engaged  in  business  ventures.  It  seems 
to  have  been  considered  essential  both  by  Gar. 


field  and  Harrison  to  secure  for  the  head  of  the 
Treasury  the  safest  possible  Western  nuiu.  Both 
turned  to  Mr.  Allison,  who  declined  to  quit  the 
Senate,  and  failing  him,  both  took  Mr.  Windom. 
When  the  latter  entered  upon  his  duties  under 
Mr.  Garfield  the  fiscal  problem  that  was  con- 
fronting the  Department  grew  out  of  the  bonded 
debt  of  the  country,  the  national  bonds  having 
become  too  valuable  to  be  held  bv  the  banks  as 
security  for  circulation.  An  effort  had  been  made 
by  Congress  to  refund  some  of  the  expiring  bonds 
at  a lower  rate  of  interest,  but  Mr.  Hayes  had 
vetoed  the  bill,  and  the  legislative  branch  of  the 
government  adjourned  without  providing  a rem- 
edy for  the  evil.  Mr.  Windom,  however,  adopted 
the  proposed  plan,  and  refunded  the  bonds  in  the 
three  and  three-and-a-half  per  cents,  by  an  execu- 
tive act  the  constitutionality  of  which  has  always 
been  questioned.  The  new  bonds  for  a time  were 
known  as  “ Windoms,”  but  it  is  characteristic  of 
the  man  that  the  designation  wore  off,  and  the 
transaction  was  forgotten.  Mr.  Windom  made 
very  little  impression  when  the  Garfield  cabinet 
was  divided  into  warring  camps.  At  times  he 
seemed  inclined  to  take  sides  with  Attorney-Gen- 
eral MacVeagh,  but  generally  he  was  counted  as 
a follower  and  supporter  of  Mr.  Blaine.  He  is 
sixty-two  years  old,  a native  of  Ohio,  a round, 
lymphatic,  olive-complexioned,  black-eyed  man, 
with  a pleasant  manner  and  voice.  He  has  been 
supposed  to  be  wealthy,  and  in  his  former  term 
of  office  built  a large  house,  which  was  once  oc- 
cupied by  Mr.  Blaine,  and  which  was  successful- 
ly used  against  him  by  his  opponents  when  he 
attempted  to  secure  a re-election  to  the  Senate 
from  Minnesota. 

Secretary  of  War  Ex -Governor  Redfield 
Proctor  was  chairman  of  the  Vermont  delegation 
in  the  last  Republican  National  Convention,  and 
cast  its  vote  from  the  first  ballot  to  the  last  for 
General  Harrison  as  the  candidate  for  President. 
In  politics  he  has  always  been  in  sympathy  with 
Senator  Edmunds,  and  more  than  any  one  else  in 
the  cabinet  may  be  rated  as  an  anti-BLAiNK  man. 
He  is  not,  however,  addicted  to  factional  contests, 
and  is  always  a thorough  going  Republican.  He 
was  born  at  Proctorville,  Vermont,  a village  in 
Cavendish  township  which  takes  its  name  from 
his  father,  who  combined  the  occupations  of 
farmer,  manufacturer,  and  trader.  He  was  well 
educated,  and  took  his  degree  at  Dartmouth  Col- 
lege in  1851.  He  afterward  took  a full  course 
of  study  at  the  Albany  Law  School,  and  when  the 
war  broke  out  was  in  practice  with  his  cousin, 
Judge  Isaac  F.  Redfield,  in  Boston.  He  enlist- 
ed in  1861  in  the  Third  Vermont  Regiment,  and 
served  for  a time  on  the  staff  of  General  W.  F. 
Smith.  He  became  Major  of  the  Fifth  and  after- 
ward Colonel  of  the  Fifteenth  Regiment  of  Ver- 
mont, but  after  the  battle  of  Gettysburg  he  re- 
turned home  in  broken  health.  For  a time  he 
lived  on  his  farm,  and  while  planning  to  return 
to  the  practice  of  his  profession  was  appointed 
receiver  of  the  Sutherland  Falls  Marble  Com- 
pany, which  bad  become  involved  in  litigation 
and  was  threatened  witli  bankruptcy.  He  reor- 
ganized the  business,  reconciled  the  hostile  inter- 
ests, introduced  improvements,  and  established 
one  of  the  largest  and  most  successful  marble 
concerns  in  the  country.  After  consolidation 
with  its  chief  rival  it  became  known  as  the  Ver- 
mont Marble  Company,  and  in  1883  a combination 
was  formed  with  other  companies  which  is  said 
to  have  controlled  the  marble  business  of  the 
whole  country.  The  Producers’  Marble  Company 
handled  the  product  of  the  corporations  forming 
the  combination,  maintaining  uniform  prices. 
The  home  office  is  at  Rutland,  and  there  are 
branches  in  different  parts  of  the  country.  Mr. 
Proctor  has  acquired  a large  fortune.  He  has 
not  allowed  politics  heretofore  to  interfere  seri- 
ously with  his  business,  but  has  taken  a some- 
what prominent  part  in  management  in  his  own 
State.  He  served  in  the  State  Senate  and  in  the 
office  of  Lieutenant-Governor,  and  was  elected  to 
the  Governorship  in  1880.  His  administration 
was  popular,  but  he  retired  after  one  terra.  His 
business  career  has  indicated  large  ability  for  ad- 
ministrative work.  He  is  over  six  feet  tall,  and 
has  a commanding  presence,  a sharp,  shrewd  face, 
and  a voice  noted  for  its  power  in  political  con- 
ventions. 

Secretary  of  the  Navy  General  Benjamin  F. 
Tracy,  of  Brooklyn,  was  selected  for  the  head  of 
the  Navy  Department  after  General  Harrison  ar- 
rived in  Washington  for  the  inauguration.  All 
the  other  cabinet  places  except  that  of  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  had  by  that  time  been  def- 
initely assigned.  There  had  been  delay  in  mak- 
ing final  selections  on  nceount  of  the  desire  of 
the  President-elect  to  appoint  one  of  his  advisers 
from  the  State  of  New  York,  and  the  difficulty  of 
reconciling  the  claims  of  what  threatened  to  be- 
come two  factions  in  the  Republican  party.  Gen- 
eral Tracy  was  regarded  as  a strong  man,  whose 
appointment  would  tend  to  harmony  rather  than 
dissension,  and  though  his  training  and  experience 
would  have  qualified  him  rather  for  the  office  of 
Attorney-General,  he  was  assigned  to  the  Navy 
Department  as  the  only  important  place  left  open. 
General  Tracy  was  born  at  Oswego,  Tioga  County, 
on  the  26th  of  April,  1830,  and  passed  his  early 
life  on  a farm.  His  scholastic  education  never 
went  beyond  the  grade  afforded  by  the  Oswego 
Academy,  where  he  was  a fellow-student  of  ex- 
Senalor  Thomas  C.  Platt.  He  studied  law  in  the 
office  of  Nathaniel  M.  Davis,  and  was  admitted 
to  the  bar  in  1851.  He  took  an  active  part  in 
local  politics  at  once,  and  in  1853  was  chosen 
District  Attorney  of  Tioga  County  as  a candidate 
of  the  Whig  party.  He  was  re-elected  two  years 
later,  his  opponent  being  Gilbert  C.  W alkkk,  af- 
terward Governor  of  Virginia,  and  still  later  Gen- 
eral Tracy’s  law  partner.  In  1856  he  was  a del- 
egate to  the  State  Convention  at  which  the  Re- 
publican party  was  finally  organized  for  the  cam- 
paign of  that  year.  He  served  in  the  Assembly 
in  1861,  having  been  elected  by  a combination 
of  Republicans  and  war  Democrats.  In  the 


following  year  he  received  a military  appoint- 
ment from  Governor  Morgan,  with  head  quar- 
ters at  Binghamton,  where  he  organized  three 
regiments.  He  took  command  of  one  of  these, 
the  109th  New  York,  and  went  into  active  ser- 
vice, taking  part  in  the  battles  of  the  Wilderness. 
He  was  made  Brigndier-General  by  brevet,  and 
placed  in  command  of  a prison  camp  and  draft 
rendezvous  at  Elmira,  where  he  remained  until 
ttie  close  of  the  war.  In  1865  he  established  the 
law  firm  of  Tracv  & Benedict  in  the  city  of  New 
York,  and  a year  later  received  from  President 
Johnson  the  appointment  of  United  States  Dis- 
trict Attorney  for  the  Eastern  District  of  New 
York,  with  his  office  and  residence  in  Brooklyn. 
He  acquired  some  reputation  for  the  vigorous 
prosecution  of  what  was  known  as  the  “ Whiskey 
Ring.”  He  declined  a reappointment  at  the 
hands  of  President  Grant,  and  in  1873  returned 
to  private  practice,  in  partnership  with  General 
Isaac  S.  Catlin.  He  was  one  of  the  leading 
counsel  for  the  defence  in  the  famous  Beecher 
trial,  and  acquired  considerable  prominence  in 
his  profession,  especially  in  criminal  practice. 
When  Judge  Folgrr,  of  the  Court  of  Appeals, 
was  appointed  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  in  1881, 
General  Tracy  was  appointed  by  Governor  Cor- 
nell to  the  vacancy  on  the  bench,  but  served 
only  until  it  was  filled  by  election  the  following 
year.  He  was  subsequently  defeated  as  a candi- 
date for  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court.  He  was 
one  time  chairman  of  the  Republican  Committee 
of  Kings  County,  and  received  the  regular  Re- 
publican nomination  for  Mayor  of  Brooklyn  in 
1881,  but  withdrew  in  favor  of  Seth  Low,  the 
Independent  Citizens’  candidate.  At  the  last 
election  he  was  an  unsuccessful  candidate  for 
District  Attorney  of  Kings  County.  General 
Tracy  has  not  been  regarded  as  a political  leader 
or  a professional  politician,  but  he  has  always 
been  a positive  party  man,  in  full  sympathy  with 
the  organized  action  of  the  Republicans  in  State 
and  nation.  His  position  and  characteristics 
have  led  him  to  avoid  identifying  himself  with 
either  side  of  contests  within  his  party,  and  made 
him  specially  available  as  a compromise  candi- 
date. He  has  been  generally  regarded  as  a man 
of  exceptional  vigor,  but  has  had  little  opportuni- 
ty to  display  a capacity  for  organization  and  ad- 
ministration. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  Mr.  John  Wil- 
loch  Noble,  is  not  known  generally  outside  of 
St.  Louis.  He  is  fifty-eight  years  old.  He  was 
born  in  Ohio,  and  was  a college  mate  of  Mr.  Har- 
rison at  Miami  University.  Mr.  Noble  is  a grad- 
uate of  Yale,  and  is  reputed  to  be  a clever  and 
successful  lawyer.  He  served  in  the  wnr,  having 
enlisted  as  a private  in  the  Third  Iowa  Cavalry, 
and  before  he  was  mustered  out  he  was  commis- 
sioned a Brigadier-General.  The  only  public  of- 
fice he  has  held  was  that  of  United  States  Dis- 
trict Attorney  of  St.  Louis,  to  which  President 
Johnson  appointed  him,  at  the  suggestion  of  At- 
torney-General Stanberry,  with  whom  Mr.  Noble 
studied  law. 

A sketch  of  the  New  Postmaster-General,  Mr. 


John  Wanamakkr,  has  so  recently  appeared  in 
these  columns  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  repeat  it. 
Mr.  Wanamakkr  makes  his  first  appearance  in 
public  life.  There  is  no  doubt  that  he  has  the 
ability  to  manage  the  business  of  his  department 
to  a degree  that  is  possessed  by  very  few  men. 
He  is  expected  to  have  one  of  the  large  and  open 
houses  of  the  cabinet  and  to  he  one  of  the  en- 
tertainers of  the  administration.  Indeed  it  is 
probable  that  the  social  burdens  of  the  coming 
four  years  will  he  borne  by  the  Vice-President, 
Mr.  Blaine,  and  Mr.  Wanamakkr. 

William  Henry  Harrison  Miller,  the  Attor- 
ney-General, was  horn  on  a farm  at  Augusta, 
Oneida  County,  New  York,  in  1840.  He  lived 
the  life  of  a working  farmer’s  boy  until  he  en- 
tered Hamilton  College,  whence  he  was  graduated 
in  1861.  He  started  West  and  in  life  for  him- 
self at  the  same  time,  and  that  was  immediately 
on  leaving  college.  He  settled  in  Maumee  City, 
Ohio,  where  he  taught  school  for  six  months,  and 
until  he  entered  the  army  in  the  Eighty-fourth 
Ohio  Infantry,  for  a service  of  four  months.  On 
his  return  lie  went  into  the  law  office  of  the  late 
Chief- Justice  Waite,  then  in  Toledo.  Mr.  Miller 
hail  been  reading  law  during  the  latter  part  of 
his  college  term  and  since.  He  left  the  office  of 
Mr.  Waite  in  1863,  and  in  December  of  that  year 
married  Miss  Gertrude  A.  Bunuk,  of  Vernon, 
New  York.  They  went  to  Peru,  Indiana,  where 
for  two  years  Mr.  Miller  was  at  the  head  of  the 
public  schools.  Keeping  the  law  steadily  in  view 
as  the  business  of  his  life,  be  began  its  practice 
in  1865.  The  following  year  he  moved  to  Fort 
Wayne,  Indiana,  where  he  continued  in  the  prac- 
tice, and  became  one  of  the  foremost  and  best 
known  members  of  the  bar  in  the  State.  In  1874 
he  was  invited  to  a place  in  General  Harrison’s 
law  firm  at  Indianapolis,  the  firm  name  becoming 
Harrison,  Hines,  & Miller.  At  Indianapolis, 
and  thus  engaged,  he  has  since  lived.  Mr.  Miller 
has  three  children,  who,  with  his  wife,  are  all  liv- 
ing. Mr.  Miller  is  of  medium  height,  sturdy  in 
build,  rather  aggressive  in  appearance,  and  he  is 
very  temperate.  He  is  an  advocate,  and  mas- 
ters every  cause  that  he  espouses.  His  devotion 
to  General  Harrison  is  something  passing  the 
friendship  of  men.  In  religion  lie  is  a Presby- 
terian, a member  of  the  same  church  at  Indian- 
apolis that  General  Harrison  is.  His  residence 
was  on  the  same  street,  almost  directly  opposite 
General  Harrison’s,  and  the  intercourse  of  the 
two  for  years  has  been  of  the  most  intimate  char- 
acter. 

Mr.  Jeremiah  Rusk,  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture, is  a large,  bluff,  hearty  man  of  fifty-nine 
years.  He  served  in  the  popular  branch  of  Con- 
gress for  several  terms.  Before  that  he  served 
through  the  war,  and  rose  to  the  brevet  rank  of 
Brigadier-General.  He  is  a man  of  a robust  mind, 
and  bears  a reputation  for  sterling  honesty.  Al- 
though he  was  superior  to  the  average  member  of 
Congress,  his  reputation  has  been  gained  as  Gov- 
ernor of  Wisconsin,  and  especially  from  the  cour- 
age and  independence  with  which  he  dealt  with 
the  anarchists  of  Milwaukee. 


WRECK  OK  THE  RAILROAD  CARS  AND  VIADUCT  AT  ST.  GEORGE,  ONTARIO  — From  a Puoto. 


A CANADIAN  RAILROAD  DISASTER. 


The  little  Canadian  town  of  St.  George  has 
only  a few  hundred  inhabitants,  and  is  bidden 
away  about  twenty  miles  from  the  west  end  of 
Lake  Ontario.  Out  of  this  rural  wilderness  came 
the  telegrams  describing  the  sudden  death  on 
Wednesday,  February  27th,  of  ten  people  and 
the  serious  injuries  of  about  thirty.  Near  St. 
George  the  Great  Western  branch  of  the  Grand 
Trunk  Railway  crosses  Grand  River  by  a bridge. 
It  is,  or  was,  a first-class  iron  structure  on  stone 
piers,  and  crosses  the  water  at  a height  of  sixty 
feet.  Only  a few  days  before,  it  had  been  care- 
fully inspected  and  pronounced  ail  right.  Doubt- 
less it  had  many  times  carried  heavier  trains  at 
greater  speed,  and  was  then  fit  for  any  fair  bur- 
den. But  modern  engineers  do  not  calculate 
their  structures  to  stand  battering  by  huge  pro- 
jectiles, as  railwuy  trains  may  fairly  be  called, 
dashing  at  full  speed  out  of  their  accustomed 
course.  That  was  what  caused  the  St.  George 
disaster.  A broken  wheel  derailed  the  engine 
and  spread  the  tracks.  The  earlier  ears  passed 
in  safety,  but  they  stripped  off  the  ties  as  they 
bumped  and  dragged  along,  and  this  exposed 
the  jackstraw-like  structure  of  the  iron  trusses. 
The  centre  span  yielded,  and  part  of  the  train 
with  its  passengers  dashed  down  threescore  feet. 
One  car  turned  a complete  somerset,  and  landed 


right  side  up ; another  was  stood  on  end,  with 
everything  movable  jammed  pell-mell  into  the 
lower  end — a shocking  mixture  of  dead  and 
wounded  men  and  women,  with  a cooking  stove 
among  them ; another  car  instantly  became  simply 
a shapeless  mass  of  iron  and  timber.  The  wooden 
ear  began  to  burn,  but  the  fire  was  put  out  by 
handfuls  of  snow  and  beating  with  coats.  One 
car  was  iron,  and  could  not  burn,  but  it  resisted 
attempts  to  rescue  its  inmates  as  though  it  were 
a fortress  or  man-of-war.  One  man  was  taken 
out  shrieking  like  a woman,  but  almost  unin- 
jured. .Fust  beside  him  was  a woman  who  show- 
ed more  than  common  manly  nerve.  The  shock 
and  her  injuries  made  her  faint,  but  in  the  inter- 
vals of  helping  herself  and  others  worse  off  than 
she,  she  brought  her  senses  back  by  rubbing  her 
face  with  snow,  and  she  tore  off  her  linen  cloth- 
ing for  bandages  for  the  dying,  among  them  her 
seat  mate  in  the  car.  Two  things  relieve  the 
gloom  of  this  picture.  Dinner  had  not  been  an- 
nounced long  enough  for  the  passengers  to  gath- 
er in  the  dining  car,  which  held  only  seven  per- 
sons, thus  much  lessening  the  list  of  casualties. 
And  it  was  a genuine  accident.  If  not  absolute! 
ly  inevitable,  at  least  it  was  within  the  ordinary 
risk  of  railway  travel,  and  no  one  can  apparently 
be  justly  blamed. 
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TIJE  INAUGURATION  BALL,  IN  THE  PENSION  BUILDING,  WASIIINGTON.-Dkawn  by  Thclstbcp  and  Grahayi.— [See  Pack  200.] 
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THE  TITMICE  OF  NEWBERN. 

AN  EPISODE  OF  THE  REBELLION. 


In  sirht  of  the  spires  of  New  hern  town, 

Where  the  guns  of  Fort  Thompson  were  frowDing 
down, 

The  men  in  gray. 

The  legends  say, 

v crnmhe  to  titmice  that  came  that,  way 


„•  bright  spring  n 


...  ....  haunts  of  death.  Strange  irony  this: 
Seeking  u place  for  a young  love's  nest. 

They  chose  a cannon  as  suited  best; 

Then  with  a flip, 

Flip,  flippety  hip, 

Iloppety,  liippety,  tnppety,  trip, 

In  the  mouth  of  the  implement  made  to  kill 
They  built  their  brooding  nest  with  skill. 
Before  the  battle  of  Newbern. 


But  so  it  happed  ere  the  work  was  done. 

And  the  bird  home  made  in  the  mouth  of  the  gnn, 
The  men  in  blue 
Came  marching  through. 

And  balls  and  shells  hissed,  whistled,  and  flew; 

And  the  men  in  gray  fired  the  c.hicndee's  gun, 
Which  scattered  the  birds’  nest  just  begun, 

’Mid  the  Are  aud  smoke,  when  a solid  shot 
Dismounted  t lie  cannon.  The  birds,  harmed  not, 
With  flutter  and  skip. 

And  a trip,  trip,  trip, 

A hippety,  lioppety,  flippety,  flip. 

Had  flown  with  the  screech  of  the  first  wild  Bhell 
Far  into  the  woods  where  ’twas  safe  to  dwell 
During  the  battle  of  Newbern. 

And  on  that  day,  so  the  soldiers  sny. 

Alter  the  blue  had  succeeded  the  gray. 

The  birds  once  more 
Came  as  before 

Back  to  the  haunts  of  those  men  of  war; 

After  the  smoke  and  the  carnage  and  death, 

Almost  in  the  cannon’s  fiery  nreath. 

They  gathered  once  more  moss,  feathers,  and  hair, 
And  went  to  work  their  nest  to  repair, 

With  their  hoppety  hip, 

And  their  busiest  skip; 

In  the  now  dismounted  cannon  they’d  trip, 

Beneath  the  mild  spring  sun  in  the  South, 
Rebuilded  their  nest  in  the  cannon’s  mouth, 

After  the  battle  of  Newbern. 


These  small  chicadees  they  cared  not  a mite 
Which  soldiers  were  wrong  aud  which  were  right. 
The  blue  or  gray. 

Who  came  that  day 

To  wrangle  and  slay  in  their  own  rude  way; 

They  only  sought  for  the  ways  of  peace, 

And  waited  aside  for  the  noise  to  cease; 

Then  built  in  the  gnn  they  had  used  before. 

And  showed  contempt  for  the  ways  of  war, 

WTith  their  hippety  hip. 

Flip,  flip,  flip,  flip, 

With  their  teetering  tip  and  hoppety  skip ; 

And  this  is  the  legend  the  soldiers  tell 
Abont  the  titmice,  and  what  befell 
After  the  battle  of  Newbern. 


Was  this  a presage  of  what  would  be. 

This  home  rebuilding  by  bright  chicadee? 

For  they  display 
The  blue  and  gray 

In  the  feathery  suits  they  wear  every  day. 

Was  this  an  auspice  of  what  would  come 
After  tiie  hush  of  the  rifle  and  drum, 

When  war  and  its  horrors  had  passed  away. 
Commingled  as  one  the  blue  and  the  gray, 

With  a hip,  hip,  hip, 

And  a brotherly  grip. 

Joined  in  to  rebuild  what  the  war  let  slip? 

Was  thiB  a lesson  of  life  to  be 
Taught  to  men  by  the  small  chicadee. 

After  the  battle  of  Newbern? 

Hakby  J.  Shcllxan. 


JOHN  ERICSSON. 

On*  of  the  great  engineers  of  our  century  has 
passed  away  in<the  death  of  Captain  John  Erics- 
son, which  occurred  on  the  morning  of  March 
8th,  at  Ills  house,  36  Beach  Street,  New  York. 
Rarely  is  scientific  and  inventive  ability  so  great 
as  his  combined  with  industrious  habits  so  ex- 
traordinary. The  last  words  attributed  to  him, 
“Give  me  rest,’’  following  upon  the  preceding  in- 
quiry, “ Have  I got  to  die  ?”  read  like  epitaphs 
upon  a career  of  earnest  work  extending  through 
three-quarters  of  a century;  for  even  at  the  age 
of  ten  the  Swedish  lad,  who  would  have  com- 
pleted his  eighty-sixth  year  on  July  31st  next, 
had  built  himself  a miniature  saw-mill  and  a 
pumping-machine,  while  only  two  years  later  he 
was  a cadet  of  mechanical  engineers,  and  at  the 
age  of  thirteen  was  a leveller  employed  on  Swe- 
den’s great  ship-canal.  Until  sickness  brought 
him  low,  about  a month  before  his  death,  his 
whole  life  was  regulated  by  his  work.  Day  after 
day  his  routine  was  pursued  by  the  clock ; his 
frugal  meals  were  chosen  with  a view  to  health 
rather  than  the  gratification  of  taste,  and  he  used 
no  distilled  or  brewed  liquors  or  tobacco;  his 
daily  exercise  was  abundant,  but  he  had  little  lei- 
sure for  social  intercourse.  He  took  pleasure  in 
demonstrating  how  much  working  power  could  be 
got  out  of  the  human  machine.  The  creeping  on 
of  old  age,  without  the  impairment  of  his  intellect- 
ual faculties  and  with  astonishingly  few  indica- 
tions of  physical  weakness,  thus  became  almost  a 
source  of  pride,  and  each  year  added  to  his  four- 
score was  a triumph.  We  can  imagine  the  double 
pang  that  came  momentarily  upon  him  when  told 
ofhisapproachingend:  the  thought  that  this  cher- 
ished tally  of  achievement  could  not  be  further 
lengthened,  and  that  some  of  his  later  projects, 
like  the  sun  motor  and  coast  defence  appliances, 
had  nut  been  rounded  out  to  a conclusion. 

In  Vol.  XXXI.,  No.  1567,  of  the  Wkkkly,  we 
gave  a sketch  of  this  venerable  and  illustrious  en- 
gineer, based  upon  the  highest  authority,  and 
carefully  revised  so  as  to  become  the  standard  brief 
record  of  his  life.  We  need  not  repeat  this  rec- 
ord here,  especially  as  its  substance  appears  in 
the  numerous  current  newspaper  notices  of  his 
death  through  the  country.  Enough  to  say  that  it 
was  his  construction  of  a flame-engine  of  ten  horse- 
power, when  at  the  age  of  twenty-two,  that  took 
1 iii n away  from  the  Swedish  army,  in  which  he 
had  been  serving,  and  from  which  his  military 
title  comes,  so  that  he  might  introduce  it  in  Lon- 
don. Of  the  twoscorc  inventions  of  various  sorts 
made  by  him  in  England,  including  file-cutting, 
salt- making,  weighing  and  pumping  machines, 
one  of  the  most,  famous  was  his  artificial  draught 
for  steam-boilers.  The  steam-condensing  appa- 
ratus of  the  Victory,  the  centrifugal  fan-blowers 


of  the  Corsair , the  link  motion  for  reversing  in- 
troduced into  two  locomc  tives,  the  superheating 
of  steam  as  early  as  1834,  the  construction  of  a 
steam  fire-engine  as  long  ago  as  18:19,  followed 
the  next  year  by  others  for  use  in  Liverpool  and 
Berlin,  and  his  famous  fast  locomotive  Novelty, 
which  contended  for  a prize  against  Stkphknson’s 
Rocket,  were  among  his  triumphs  in  Great  Brit- 
ain. There  also  was  produced  his  first  calorie 
engine  in  1833  ; and  although  twenty  years  later 
the  large  vessel  Ericsson  showed  in  her  voyage 
from  New  York  to  Washington  and  back  that 
the  new  hot-air  motor  could  not  produce  speed 
enough  at  sea  to  displace  steam,  yet  thousands 
upon  thousands  of  small  caloric  engines  have  per- 
formed a great  variety  of  minor  work  to  this  day. 
In  England,  also,  he  practically  applied  the  screw 
propeller  to  navigation. 

Here  in  America,  where  his  career  began  ex- 
actly fifty  years  ago,  Ericsson  achieved  his  most 
illustrious  successes  and  reaped  his  largest  fame. 
Disgusted  at  the  stupidity  of  the  British  Admiral- 
ty, which  carped  at  his  great  invention  of  the  ap- 
plication of  the  screw-propeller  to  war  ships,  he 
found  in  the  United  States  a warm  welcome,  and 
the  building  of  the  Princeton  for  our  government 
followed.  She  was  the  first  war  vessel  that  ever 
used  the  screw-propeller  instead  of  paddles,  and 
carried  her  machinery  below  the  watei’-line,  out 
of  the  reach  of  hostile  shot.  She  contained  other 
inventions  of  Ericsson,  both  in  her  machinery 
and  her  armament,  and  this  system  of  propulsion 
for  war  ships  is  now  universal.  As  for  the  iron- 
clad turret  vessel  Monitor,  which  destroyed  the 
Merrirnac  during  the  civil  war,  ami  saved  not 
only  the  Union  fleet  in  Hampton  Roads  from 
destruction,  but  perhaps  the  national  capital  or 
the  port  of  New  York  from  disaster,  its  fame  is 
world-wide.  Of  its  successors  the  Weelutirkat 
captured  the  Confederate  Atlanta,  the  Montauk 
destroyed  the  Nashville,  and  others  bombarded 
forts  and  maintained  blockades. 

Since  the  close  of  the  civil  war  Ericsson’s 
scientific  studies  have  been  directed  to  the  tem- 
perature and  general  nature  of  the  moon’s  sur- 
face, the  computation  of  influences  tending  to  re- 
tard the  earth’s  rotary  motion,  and  the  quantity 
of  the  radiant  heat  of  the  sun.  Ilis  practical 
construction  has  concerned  itself  largely  with  a 
sun  motor,  designed  to  use  solar  heat  for  the  de- 
velopment of  mechanical  energy,  and  with  the 
harbor  defence  ship  Destroyer,  designed  to  fire  a 
submarine  gun  loaded  with  an  enormous  charge 
of  gun-cotton  for  the  destruction  of  iron  clads. 


WHY  THEY  SHUT  DOWN  AT 
THE  HIGUER1TA. 

BY  JOHN  HEARD,  JUN. 

I. 

On*  hot  day  about  the  beginning  of  June, 
Jack  Holt,  superintendent  of  the  Higuerita  and 
Rochin  mines,  was  bending  over  his  drawing- 
board  in  the  little  iron-roofed  stone  building  that 
stands  on  the  divide  between  the  Ranchito  and 
the  Rochin  caftons,  when  the  girl  Masima  lounged 
in  noiselessly  aud  asked,  in  her  usual  plaintive 
voice, 

“ Don  Juan,  do  you  wish  to  eat  ?” 

“Is  it  twelve  yet,  Masimita  ?”  he  asked  in  turn, 
without  looking  up  from  his  work. 

“ Quien  sale,  sehor  ? The  whistle  has  not  yet 
sounded,  and  the  clock  says  it  is  past  twelve — 
see !’’ 

“Wait  a minute,  little  one,”  lie  said,  “and  I 
will  tell  you.”  Holt  finished  his  work  quickly, 
and  lighting  a fresh  cigar  he  leaned  buck  in  his 
chair  to  enjoy  tiic  peculiarly  delightful  feeling  of 
satisfaction  which  invariably  follows  the  comple- 
tion of  any  task.  Masima  had  seated  herself  on 
a trunk  at  the  foot  of  the  tarima,  and  was  looking 
up  at  the  clock  with  that  expression  of  patient 
resignation  and  suffering  common  to  all  the 
women  in  Sonora,  but  in  her  face  this  character- 
istic sadness  was  intensified  to  such  a degree  as 
to  strike  even  the  most  unobserving.  Poor  lonely 
little  thing ! Life  so  far  had  meant  to  her  but 
suffering  and  sorrow,  and  just  as  she  imagined 
the  plain  beyond  the  sierra  to  be  the  continuation 
of  the  one  that  lay  before  her,  she  thought  of  the 
future  only  as  the  morrow  of  the  day — another 
day  similar  to  this  in  every  way.  The  misery  of 
her  past,  if  such  a young  tiling  can  be  said  to 
have  a past,  was  too  recent  for  her  to  have  for- 
gotten it,  or  to  believe  that  the  relatively  com- 
fortable life  she  was  now  leading  was  more  than 
a temporary  respite.  The  dreamy  future  was 
still  before  her — a future  of  semi-starvation,  hard 
work,  and  obedience  to  some  cruel  brutal  master, 
who  would  kiss  or  beat  her  as  his  passions  moved 
him. 

Although  the  legality  of  his  title  to  them  might 
have  been  questioned  in  more  civilized  commu- 
nities, Masima  and  her  grandmother  Trinidad 
were  in  some  sort  the  personal  property  of  Mr. 
John  Burgess  Holt,  of  Salem,  Massachusetts,  to 
whom  they  had  been  bequeathed  a few  mouths 
before.  While  he  was  surveying  one  day  on  the 
Ranchito  flat  his  tnozo  told  him  that  a woman 
lay  very  ill  in  one  of  the  neighboring  adobe  huts, 
and  that  he  ought  to  go  in  and  see  if  nothing 
could  be  done  fur  this  unfortunate.  The  doctors 
had  declared  themselves  incompetent  to  cure  or 
even  relieve  her,  but  Don  Juan  was  a man  who 
knew  much  about  instruments  and  chemicals. 
Perhaps — who  knows  ? — he  might  have  something 
in  the  laboratory.  If  he  could  do  nothing,  why, 
of  course,  no  one  else  could;  but  she  would  be 
sure  then  that  she  really  was  dying,  and  as  Chris- 
tians did  not.  die  more  than  once — that  was  the 
truth  !— it  was  best  that  they  should  have  time  to 
prepare  themselves. 

The  miners  and  their  women  often  curne  to 
Holt  for  relief,  which  was  usually  afforded  by  a 
pill  or  a plaster,  and  he  felt  that  it  was  now  ex- 
pected of  him  not  only  to  visit  the  sick  in  his 
immediate  neighborhood,  but  also  to  care  them, 


if  God  were  willing  that  they  should  be  cured. 
So  he  left  his  instruments  with  Feliz  and  walked 
over  to  the  house  whicli  the  boy  had  pointed  out 
to  him. 

There  seemed  to  be  three  women  in  the  miser- 
able dark  and  bare  adobe  room,  from  which  all 
but  a few  empty  boxes,  used  as  chairs,  and  some 
cracked  earthenware,  had  been  removed.  In  the 
corner  by  the  door  stood  the  usual  forked  tree 
stump  that  supports  the  water  ofla,  fragments  of 
which  were  lying  on  the  ground,  and  one  of  these 
now  served  to  catch  the  drippings  from  the  leaky 
old  powder  keg  which  had  replaced  it.  The  stone 
rnetate,  with  its  smooth  brick  for  grinding  the 
tortilla  paste,  lay  outside  in  the  little  bamboo 
enclosure,  covered  with  loose  brush,  which  was 
the  kitchen ; it  had  evidently  not  been  used  that 
day,  and  the  low  mud  oven  to  which  he  put  his 
hand  was  perfectly  cold.  Holt  entered  on  tiptoe, 
and  sat  down  on  a candle  box  beside  the  tapeste 
stretched  across  two  logs,  and  on  which  the  sick 
woman  lay,  curled  up  with  pain  and  groaning; 
the  other  two  crouched  on  the  ground  in  the 
further  comer,  crying  softly,  as  do  those  who  have 
lost  all  hope.  He  soon  recognized  that  there 
was  nothing  to  be  done  beyond  making  the  poor 
creature’s  last  days  as  comfortable  as  possible; 
so  lie  had  the  family  moved  up  to  the  mine  to  a 
cabin  near  his  own,  where  he  could  see  himself 
that  they  were  taken  care  of. 

A few  days  after  their  removal  the  watchman 
woke  him  late  in  the  night  and  said  that  Con- 
cepcion wished  to  see  him  at  once. 

“ I am  dying,  Don  Juan,”  she  said  to  him  as  he 
sat  down  beside  her.  “ I shall  be  dead  before 
light.” 

Holt  felt  that  she  was  right;  he  wished  to  re- 
assure her,  but  the  words  failed  him.  There  was  a 
peculiar  far-seeing  expression  in  her  eyes  which 
moved  him  strangely,  and  he  was  ill  at  ease  under 
their  watchful  scrutiny.  He  felt  the  invisible 
presence  of  death  near  him,  and  without  answer- 
ing he  looked  down  thoughtfully  at  the  parched 
transparent  little  hand,  no  larger  than  a child’s, 
that  lay  passively  on  the  blanket  beside  his  own. 
When  lie  raised  his  eyes  Concepcion  was  crying 
bitterly.  “Oh,  Don  Juanito,”  she  sobbed,  “you 
do  not  say  no ! I am  dying,  and  you  let  me  die  ! 
Say  no,  Don  Juan — say  no,  not  yet.”  But  present- 
ly she  grew  more  calm  as  he  stroked  her  fore- 
head. “ No ; you  are  right,”  she  continued,  sadly. 
“What  could  you  do,  then,  against  the  will  of 
God?  Words — words!  not  more.  I must  die — 
yes,  surely  yes,  it  is  coming  soon.”  Then  she  sank 
back  and  lay  motionless,  with  her  eyes  closed, 
for  nearly  half  an  hour,  until,  thinking  she  had 
fallen  asleep.  Holt  rose  to  go  to  his  room;  but 
she  called  him  back  before  he  had  readied  the 
door. 

“I  must  speak  to  you,  Don  Juan,”  she  said. 

“ It  is  the  last  opportunity.  Give  me  a little  wine 
and  sit  down ; not  there;  here,  where  I can  see  you. 

I did  not  tell  you  before,  because,  perhaps,  if  you 
had  known,  you  would  not  have  been  so  kind  to 
the  little  one.”  Aud  in  the  dim  light  that  illu- 
mined the  bare  little  room  on  the  last  hour  i»e- 
fore  her  death  she  told  him  the  sad  story  of  her 
life;  her  sins  and  their  expiation  ; and  how,  when 
he  had  found  them  a few  days  before,  they  were 
starving  by  order  of  the  village  president,  to 
whom  she  had  refused  to  yield  her  daughter. 
The  neighbors  knew  it,  and  took  advantage  of 
their  weakness  to  steal  what  little  they  owned 
before;  that  day  their  last  hen  had  disappeared. 
Her  child’s  father  she  lmd  never  seen,  never  even 
known  by  name;  through  life  she  had  struggled 
bravely,  but  unsuccessfully,  for  the  crime  that 
had  made  her  a mother  had  at  the  same  time  de- 
stroyed her  health.  None  had  ever  befriended 
her  before,  and  having  nothing  else  to  give,  she 
bequeathed  her  daughter  and  mother  to  the  only 
man  who  had  been  kind  to  her. 

At  sunset  the  next  day  four  miners  carried  the 
little  pine  coffin,  covered  with  black  indienne  and 
bound  with  white  tape,  down  the  winding  path 
that  led  to  the  village  graveyard,  and  Holt  ac- 
cepted the  legacy,  glad  in  the  isolation  of  this 
desert  to  feel  once  more  the  responsibilities  and 
obligations  of  a family,  without  which  man  goes 
down  the  stream  of  life  adrift  like  a loose  log. 
When  his  work  was  over  for  the  day  he  turned 
to  this  wrinkled  little  old  woman  of  forty-two 
and  to  this  child  of  twelve  for  a semblance  of 
home  affection.  They  were  mere  pretexts,  of 
course,  but  their  reality  as  human  beings  fur- 
nished sufficient  ground  for  his  imagination  to 
work  on,  and  before  long  he  became  sincerely  at- 
tached to  his  little  girl,  whom  lie  taught  to  read 
and  tell  the  time  bv  the  clock.  It  would  have 
been  difficult  for  him  to  say  in  what  light  he 
looked  on  Masima : she  was  too  young  to  be  a 
friend,  too  old  to  be  a eliild,  and  the  existence  of 
his  own  family  in  the  East  sternly  precluded  the 
consideration  of  any  other  near  relationship. 
For  some  unexplained  reason  the  idea  of  being  a 
school-master  or  tutor  to  this  pupil  was  extremely 
repugnant  to  him  ; so  he  concluded  to  class  her 
in  a general  way  among  the  Mignons  and  himself 
among  the  Wilhelm  Meisters  of  a more  modern 
and  reali.-tic  epoch  ; he  felt,  moreover,  quite  sat- 
isfied with  the  unromantie  practical  nature  of 
their  surroundings,  which  rendered  superfluous 
the  dissertations  philosophizing  of  their  proto- 
types. 

As  he  leaned  back  in  his  chair  and  looked  at 
the  little  thing  on  the  truuk,  it  occurred  to  him 
for  the  first  time  that  the  rapid  development  of 
life  in  these  tropical  countries  would  render  a 
status  <pto  m their  relations  of  comparatively 
short  duration.  Masima  was  as  yet  a child,  but  in 
less  than  a year  she  would  become  a woman,  and 
numerous  complications  hovered  over  the  horizon. 
Holt  had  a momentary  but  deep  glimpse  into  the 
perplexities  that  beset  the  father  of  a marriage- 
able daughter,  and  the  suggestion  of  possible  in- 
terviews on  the  subject  was  in  itself  so  ludicrous 
that  he  laughed  aloud  at  the  idea. 

Masima  turned  and  looked  at  him  with  a puz- 


zled, half-reproachful  expression,  wondering  why 
Don  Juan  was  laughing  at  her,  which  seemed  to 
be  the  natural  inference;  then,  with  the  unrea- 
soning sympathy  which  characterizes  childhood 
she  laughed  too,  without  knowing  why.  ’ 

Her  laugh  was  singularly  frank  and  low,  dying 
away  softly  into  a faint  ha  ha  that  seemed  to 
be  its  own  echo,  and  to  linger  long  after  her  red 
lips  had  closed  over  the  small  sharp  teeth,  white 
as  those  of  a wolf,  but  lacking  the  pearl?  reflec- 
tions  which  would  have  made  them  beautiful. 
She  was  not  pretty,  certainly,  although  a little  re! 
touching  of  nature’s  scraper  might  have  made  her 
so,  and  the  first  glance  at  the  sad  little  creature 
was  disappointing;  yet  one  was  unwilling  to  ac- 
cept  this  disappointment  as  a final  result,  and 
looked  again,  wondering  unconsciously  why,  in 
spite  of  its  insignificance,  her  face  had  called 
forth  something  akin  to  the  sense  of  pleasure  al- 
ways produced  by  the  contemplation  of  the  beau- 
tiful. Her  features,  such  as  they  were,  belonged 
to  the  Central  American  Indian  type,  in  which 
the  nose  looks  aquiline  in  profile  and  flattened  in 
full  face.  Her  eyes  were  of  a light  gray  color, 
such  as  is  not  uncommon  among  the  Mavos,  ratii- 
cr  large  than  small,  with  narrow  lids  rimmed 
above  and  below  with  dark  lashes  that  met  at 
the  corners  and  gave  them  a slightly  slanting 
look.  Her  hair  was  neither  fine  nor  coarse,  but 
flexible  and  full  of  little  ripples  too  slion,  and 
abrupt  to  be  called  curls ; at  Holt’s  suggestion, 
but  utterly  indifferent  herself  as  to  the  effect  pro- 
duced, she  wound  the  two  long  plaits  into  a 
heavy  coil,  under  which  her  clear  olive  skin  look- 
ed no  darker  than  the  leaf  of  a tea-rose.  Her 
hands  and  feet  were  small  and  exceedingly  well 
shaped,  even  for  an  Indian.  She  held  herself 
straight  and  walked  gracefully,  in  spite  of  the 
loose,  sack -shaped  jacket  which  she  had  out- 
grown, and  the  straight-falling  wrinkled  cylinder 
of  black  cloth  which  she  naively  fancied  was  a 
skirt.  The  only  evidence  of  coquetry  which  Holt 
had  ever  noticed  in  her  was  shortly  after  her  mo- 
ther’s death,  when  she  begged  him  to  buy  her  a 
gold  ring,  and  with  this  she  would  play  for  an 
hour  at  a time,  sometimes  looking  up  to  ask 
whether  it  was  “ real  gold,  pure  gold,”  and  evi- 
dently attaching  more  importance  to  the  standard 
of  tlm  metal  than  to  the  delicacy  of  the  work- 
manship. 

As  Holt  said  nothing,  but  merely  smiled,  she 
bent  her  head  and  began  twisting  her  ring;  then 
she  loosened  her  rebozo,  readjusted  it,  and  threw 
her  head  back,  holding  the  ends  of  the  shawl 
straight  out  before  her.  Her  lips  were  parted, 
and  between  them  the  bright  line  of  her  teeth 
glisiened  in  the  sunlight,  which  made  her  half 
close  her  eyes  as  she  looked  at  her  master  seri- 
ously, even  solemnly. 

“Don’t  you  want  to  eat,  Don  Juan?”  she  ask- 
ed again. 

“Tell  me  first  what  time  it  is,”  he  said,  point- 
ing to  the  clock  on  the  wall. 

She  stood  up  and  put  the  forefinger  of  her  left 
hand  at  XII.  on  the  dial,  and  began  counting  the 
minutes  one  by  one  with  the  other. 

“ That  is  twelve  o'clock  ; that  is  fifteen,  sixteen, 
seventeen  minutes.  Twelve  o'clock  and  seven- 
teen— is  that  right  ?”  and  she  looked  at  him  in- 
terrogatively over  her  shoulder. 

“Yes,  that  is  right,  Masimita;  you  can  bring 
the  meat  at  once,”  he  answered,  aud  went  out  into 
the  cotton-screened  veranda  where  he  took  his 
meals  during  the  rainy  season.  Eating  was  & 
monotonous,  wearisome  duty  this  hot  weather, 
and  the  daily  menu  of  frijotes  and  tortillas , with 
an  occasional  box  of  sardines,  was  ill  calculated 
to  stimulate  a failing  appetite,  so  that  he  looked 
upon  his  food  as  a medicine  to  be  taken,  nolens 
volens,  three  times  a day. 

Things  were  running  smoothly  at  the  mine,  and 
the  daily  routine  of  duty  was  becoming  so  tedious 
to  him  that  he  craved  for  a little  excitement  of 
any  kind  to  vary  the  monotony  of  this  life.  . The 
same  smooth  routine  existed  below  at  the  mill  in 
Aduann,  and  the  entertainment  afforded  by  Ala- 
mos was  neither  very  interesting  nor  very  eleva- 
ting. As  he  sat  before  his  plate  of  beans  Holt 
reflected  that  he  had  signed  a three  years’  con- 
tract, and  the  hopeless  isolation  and  dreariness 
of  the  existence  which  he  must  lead  for  at  least 
two  more  years  fairly  appalled  him.  Hitherto 
liis  work  had  been  so  severe  and  engrossing  that 
he  had  suffered  but  little  from  the  intellectual 
isolation  of  his  position ; but  he  had  had  ample 
opportunities  for  appreciating  how  complete  it 
was.  In  the  whole  of  the  surrounding  country 
there  was  but  one  man  of  his  years  who  could 
ever  be  a companion  to  him,  and  he  was  at  work 
for  a Mexican  firm  more  than  forty  miles  away, 
so  that  they  could  meet  only  at  rare  intervals. 
This  Krisch  was  a German,  an  old  Freiberger,  as 
was  also  Holt,  and  it  gave  both  these  young  ex- 
iles from  the  North  a deep  pleasure  to  talk  over 
old  days  and  “ home.”  Isolated  as  they  were  in 
the  great  desert  of  Sonora,  they  had  soon  become 
good  friends,  and  in  each  other's  company  forgot 
that  they  were  but  two.  But  to-day  Holt  was  alone, 
and  felt  astounded  and  frightened  at  the  relent- 
less simplicity  of  the  life  to  which  he  was  doom- 
ed. Intellectual  privation  is  harder  to  bear  than 
physical  hardship,  and  if  man  is  materially  at- 
tracted by  vacuum,  mentally  he  shrinks  from  and 
abhors  it.  The  effects  of  absolute  absence  of 
sound,  of  light  or  motion,  with  which  Holt  had 
experimented  upon  himself  below-ground,  seemed 
insignificant  now  when  compared  with  those  like- 
ly to  follow  a two  years’  severance  from  all  intel- 
lectual life,  and  he  could  not  but  liken  his  exist- 
ence during  these  long  months  to  come  to  the 
slow  toilsome  crossing  of  the  barren  plain  which 
lie  could  see  stretching  away  before  him,  un- 
broken and  silent,  to  the  dim  range  of  bluish 
hills  behind  which  were  civilization  and  home. 

lie  was  aroused  from  the  contemplation  of 
these  dreary  vistas  by  the  sound  of  Masiroa’s 
voice.  “ You  do  not  eat,  Don  Juanito.  Are  the 
frijoles  not  good  ?” 
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“No,  child,”  he  answered,  absently.  “Take 
them  away.  I do  not  care  for  any  to-day.  Why 
didn’t  you  give  me  some  eggs?” 

“ No  hay , senor." 

“There  aren’t  any?  Why  not?” 

“Why,  the  hens  don’t  lay  in  tiic  waters,  Don 
Juan.” 

“And  is  there  no  meat?” 

“ No,  senor ; they  have  not  killed  this  month. 
Shall  I make  you  some  tomales f" 

“Never  mind  now,  little  one;  you  can  keep 
them  for  supper.  Bring  me  the  coffee." 

Masima  went  into  the  kitchen,  and  came  back 
with  the  coffee-pot  in  one  hand  and  in  the  other 
a revolver,  which  she  held  away  from  her,  shud- 
dering, as  if  the  reflections  from  the  nickel  plat- 
ing had  been  the  gleam  of  a snake’s  eye. 

“ I am  afraid,"  she  said,  with  a nervous  little 
laugh,  as  she  laid  it  down  on  the  table.  “ But  I 
want  to  know  how  to  load  and  clean  the  pistol. 
Show  me.” 

“And  what  for  do  you  want  to  know  that?” 

Masima  looked  out  of  the  window  for  a few 
moments  before  replying ; then  she  turned  and 
said,  quietly,  “ For  that.” 

“ That  is  no  answer,  little  one.  Come,  tell  me 
why  you  want  to  know." 

The  girl  hung  her  head  and  looked  down  with- 
out speaking;  then  she  took  up  the  pistol,  and 
said,  in  an  entreating  tone,  “Show  me,  Don 
Juanito.” 

Holt  was  puzzled,  for  the  girl  had  never  spoken 
to  him  so  earnestly  before.  She  was  not  given 
to  capricious  whims,  and  it  was  evident  that  now 
she  had  some  definite  object  in  view.  It  was 
equally  clear  that  no  amount  of  questioning 
would  make  her  disclose  what  she  refused  to  tell 
of  her  own  free-will.  He  was  conscious  of  a 
vague  presentiment  of  impending  catastrophe, 
which,  however,  vanished  from  his  mind  even  be- 
fore it  had  had  time  to  translate  itself  into  an 
impression.  There  seemed  to  be  no  reason  why 
he  should  not  teach  her  to  clean  his  fire-arms  as 
well  as  his  instruments;  she  was  very  careful 
and  skilful  with  her  fingers,  and  he  apprehended 
no  danger  of  accident  from  carelessness.  So  he 
granted  her  wish,  and  in  half  an  hour  she  had 
learned  to  empty,  load,  and  take  to  pieces  his 
Merwin  & Hulbert  revolver  and  his  Winchester 
carbine  with  a precision  and  rapidity  which  as- 
tonished him.  With  this,  however,  she  was  not 
satisfied,  but  ran  into  the  office  and  brought  him 
his  Evans  rifle.  Holt  began  to  think  that  her 
object  was  a more  serious  one  than  he  had  at 
first  supposed,  and  asked  her  once  more  to  tell 
him  what  she  meant  to  do  with  the  “ irons.” 

“No,  no,  Don  Juan;  show  me  this  one  too,” 
she  answered,  in  a low  voice  hoarse  with  sup- 
pressed emotion.  She  had  thrown  off  her  rebo- 
zo, and  was  leaning  over,  with  her  elbows  on  the 
table  and  her  chin  resting  on  her  upturned  palms; 
a bright  red  spot  glowed  on  her  cheek  under  each 
eye;  one  of  her  braids  had  become  loosened, and 
with  a quick  gesture  she  drew  it  across  her 
mouth  and  held  it  there  with  her  fingers  half 
buried  in  the  thick  black  coil. 

The  rifle  was  rusty,  so  he  unscrewed  the  slid- 
ing joint  to  oil  the  bearing  surfaces,  Masima 
meanwhile  following  his  movements  with  the 
quick,  concentrated  watchfulness  of  a cat,  and 
moving  her  fingers  very  slowly  back  and  forth 
one  against  the  other.  When  he  noticed  her 
nervous  condition  he  laid  the  screw-driver  down, 
and,  more  to  see  what  the  effect  would  be  on  the 
excited  little  savage  than  because  he  expected  an 
answer,  he  said,  in  a careless  way : “ If  you  don’t 
tell  me,  Masima,  I shall  put  it  away  without 
showing  you  how  it  works.  What  do  you  want 
to  do  with  the  rifle  ?” 

For  a moment  she  said  nothing,  then  flashed 
her  eyes  suddenly  up  into  his,  and  cried  the  sin- 
gle word,  “ Malar." 

Holt’s  first  impulse  was  to  burst  into  laughter 
at  this  exhibition  of  childish  ferocity ; but  there 
was  something  in  the  savage  gleam  of  her  eye 
which  stopped  him.  Her  tense  lowered  brow  cut 
off  the  upper  part  of  the  iris  squarely,  and  the 
shrunken  pupil  stared  at  him  very  fixedly  and 
very  viciously,  cold,  bright,  and  glittering  like 
the  gaze  of  a bur  si  a about  to  strike — a compar- 
ison that  was  strengthened  by  the  slanting  lines 
diverging  backward  from  the  root  of  the  eye- 
brows, and  the  effect  of  which  was  apparently  to 
flatten  the  forehead.  A slight  twitching  sharp- 
ened the  curves  of  the  short  upper  lip,  beneath 
which  the  little  pointed  teeth  glistened  sugges- 
tively, while  the  small  hands  were  cramped  like 
the  talons  of  a bird  of  prey  over  the  braid  of 
hair  that  lay  on  the  table. 

Before  he  could  sufficiently  recover  from  his 
surprise  to  express  himself  in  words,  there  was  a 
jingle  of  spurs  outside  and  a sharp  rap  at  the 
door.  Masima  suddenly  regained  her  usual  quiet 
manner,  and  passed  out  lazily,  as  Alejo,  Mr. 
Tracy’s  private  mozo , entered  the  room  without 
waiting  for, an  answer.  He  wasted  no  time  in 
unnecessary  polite  formalities,  but  handed  a 
crumpled  paper  to  Holt,  and  said  the  mules  were 
ready.  Then  he  untwisted  the  ends  of  a ciga- 
rette, emptied  the  contents  into  his  hand,  smooth- 
ed the  paper,  and  rolling  up  the  tobacco  with  a 
single  quick  jerk  of  his  thumbs,  he  asked  Don 
Juan  for  a light. 

The  letter  was  from  Mr.  Tracy,  the  general 
manager,  and  its  style,  like  the  bearer,  lacked 
“ effete”  polish  or  adornment. 

“Dear  Jack, — Send  down  every  white  man 
you’ve  got ; five  sharp ; engine-room  at  the  mill. 
Get  ready  to  start  for  a week’s  journey;  leave 
from  the  mine  with  the  moon  to-night ; four 
mozos.  Come  down  at  once.  II — to  pay ! 

“Tracy.” 

Holt  read  the  letter  through  twice ; there  could 
be  no  mistake  about  it.  1 f Tracy  said  there  was 
h — to  pay,  the  news  must  be  important  and  se- 
rious. So  he  sent  Alejo  at  once  down  to  the 
shift-house  to  transmit  the  orders,  and  was  about 


to  call  Masima,  when  she  walked  into  the  room 
and  came  up  to  him. 

“ You  want  me,  Don  Juan  ?”  she  asked,  without 
looking  at  him. 

“ Yes,  child.  I am  going  away  to-night  for  a 
few  days.  Will  you  get  mv  things  ready  ?” 

“ Where  are  you  going,  Don  Juanito?"  the  girl 
asked,  clasping  her  hands. 

“ Quieu  sabe,  chiquita  ! but  that  does  not  mat- 
ter to  you;  you  will  have  a holiday.  Are  you 
glad  ?” 

“And  you  are  coming  back,  Don  Juan — quite 
sure  you  are  coming  back  ?” 

“Why,  of  course  I am  coming  back.  But 
what  is  the  matter?”  he  asked,  struck  by  the 
curious  way  in  which  she  had  looked  at  him. 

“ Nada,  senor."  She  hesitated  a moment ; then, 
coming  up  quite  close  to  him,  she  looked  into  his 
eyes  and  added,  in  a whisper,  “ Don’t  pass  near 
Baballahui.” 

“ Why,  what  do  you  mean,  Masima  ?”  Holt  ask- 
ed, surprised  at  this  warning.  But  she  sprang 
away  from  him  quickly  and  ran  out  of  the  room. 
There  was  no  time  to  lose ; so  he  did  not  follow, 
but  buckled  on  his  spurs,  and  vaulted  on  to  the 
mule  which  Alejo  was  holding  outside.  “The 
girl  knows  something  evidently,”  he  said  to  him- 
self as  he  rode  away;  “and  in  this  country  it  is 
wise  to  accept  the  advice  of  the  natives,  absurd 
as  it  may  often  seem.  Where  is  Baballahui,  any- 
way ?”  he  asked  of  Alejo,  as  they  rode  down  the 
winding  path  that  leads  to  Aduana. 

“ Below  Navajoa,  Don  Juan ; ’way  down  on 
the  Mayo,  in  the  Indian  Country.” 

“ Indian  Country !”  Holt  gave  a prolonged 
whistle  as  the  truth  suddenly  flashed  across  his 
mind.  “The  Mayos  must  be  rising.  Picacho! 
that  looks  serious.”  With  a quick  movement  he 
drove  the  spurs  into  Panchita,  who  dashed  off  at 
a gallop  over  the  rocky  road,  and  a few  minutes 
later  he  pulled  her  up,  covered  with  foam,  in  the 
patio  of  the  hacienda. 

As  he  entered  the  office  Mr.  Tracy  stopped  in 
his  nervous  race  from  wall  to  wall  of  the  large, 
red-tiled  apartment,  and  held  out  his  hand.  “ I’m 
glad  to  see  you,  Jack,"  he  said.  “ How  are  you  ? 
Take  a cigar  and  sit  down.  Did  you  notify  the 
men  ? Good ! Now  to  business.” 

While  Holt  was  shaking  hands  with  Don  Agus- 
tin  Salcevedo  and  his  brother  Guadalupe,  who 
had  ridden  in  from  the  river  with  the  news,  Tracy 
unfolded  a large  map  of  the  State  of  sonora,  and 
spread  it  out  on  the  table  before  them.  He  was 
a short,  well-knit  man  of  fifty,  with  hard,  bright 
blue  eyes,  whose  expression  never  softened,  and 
a quick,  energetic  manner  which  the  men  liked 
well.  He  had  formerly  served  in  the  frontier 
cavalry,  and  had  there  acquired  the  habit  of 
speaking  abruptly,  in  a loud,  distinct  tone  of 
command,  which  made  even  his  “good-morning” 
sound  like  a peremptory  order.  In  spite  of  this  out- 
ward hardness  he  was  a good,  just  man,  of  relent- 
less integrity,  and  great  yet  not  reckless  intrepid- 
ity. Life  was  short,  and  he  had  no  time  to  waste, 
strange  as  this  might  seein  to  the  Mexican  gen- 
tlemen, whose  phlegmatic  indifference  was  to  him 
a source  of  perpetual  wonder  and  irritation.  “ I 
was  born  alive,  and  the  best  of  those  fellows,” 
he  used  to  say,  speaking  of  his  Spanish  friends, 
“was  raised  in  some  kind  of  an  incubator.  How- 
ever, they  are  in  their  own  country,  and  you  must 
let  them  do  things  in  their  own  wav.  Their  gov- 
ernor is  set  for  low  speed,  and  you  can’t  hurry 
them  any  more  than  you  can  a mule.  Dig  the 
spurs  in,  and  the  cussfed  animal  will  come  to  a full 
stop.” 

“ Look  here.  Jack,”  he  began,  after  weighting 
down  the  corners  of  the  map  with  specimens  of 
ore,  and  pointing  to  the  space  enclosed  between 
the  Gulf  of  California  and  the  Yaqui  and  Mayo 
rivers,  “ it  isn’t  a long  story ; the  Indians  are  rising 
en  masse,  and  in  less  than  a fortnight  they  will 
have  walloped  all  the  troops  in  the  state,  and  be 
dancing  a fandango  on  the  plaza  of  Alamos. 
They  want  to  pass  over  the  hill  yonder  and  take 
us  in  on  the  way.  I’ve  been  thinking  for  some 
time  past  that  that  was  their  game,  and  when 
they  call  I’m  going  to  plank  down  a straight  flush. 
Our  friends  here  say  it’s  no  use,  and  advise  us  to 
move  into  town  and  join  the  troops.  What  do 
you  think  of  it  ?” 

“ Well,  Mr.  Tracy,”  Holt  answered,  cautiously, 
“ if  the  men  will  stand,  and  we  have  the  proper 
tools,  I suppose  we  run  as  good  a chance  of  being 
scalped  here  as  down  below.  You  want  to  fight, 
of  course — and  I guess  I’ll  have  to  obey  orders.” 

“ Good,  Jack,”  Tracy  answered,  quickly ; “ I 
knew  you  would.  Gentlemen,”  he  continued, 
turning  to  the  Mexicans,  whose  stolid  faces  show- 
ed neither  approval  nor  criticism,  “ we’ll  risk  it. 
Now  you  tell  us  all  you  know  and  give  us  the 
points.” 

While  the  officers  of  the  company  were  dis- 
cussing their  plans,  the  men  straggled  in  from  the 
mine  in  small  parlies  of  five  or  six,  and  lounged 
around  the  engine-room,  waiting  for  the  appointed 
hour.  Many  of  them  had  been  in  the  country  a 
long  time,  and  had  learned  that  patience  was  a 
necessity ; there  was  little  if  any  excitement,  ex- 
cept among  the  Cornishmen  fresh  from  the  “ oP 
eountary,”  and  little  talking,  for  the  regular  mo- 
notonous pounding  of  the  stamps  rendered  all 
conversation  difficult.  Moreover,  like  all  men 
who  have  lived  together,  a small  community  cut 
off  from  all  intercourse  with  the  outer  world, 
they  had  little  or  nothing  to  say  to  each  other. 
Their  interests  and  feelings  were  all  more  or  less 
the  same,  and  the  exciting  incidents  developed  by 
the  routine  of  a well-regulated  mining  camp  are 
few,  and  usually  disposed  of  in  a few  words. 
Perhaps  it  was  owing  to  the  imposing  silence  of 
the  landscape,  perhaps  also  to  a certain  sense  of 
isolation  which  all  recognized  in  a greater  or  less- 
er degree,  or  perhaps  to  the  strange,  inexplicable 
atmosphere  of  prudery  which  miners  are  apt  to 
draw  around  their  former  life,  but  sustained  con- 
versation at  the  Higuerita  had  never  been  en- 
couraged. The  men  seemed  content  to  sit  to- 
gether, for  the  most  part  silent,  and  smoke  their 


pipes  in  philosophic  indifference.  In  this  coun- 
try they  tacitly  recognized  their  absolute  insignif- 
icance as  mere  individuals  ; for  action  it  was  im- 
perative that  they  should  form  a combined  party. 
The  elements,  the  country  itself,  the  population, 
and  the  conditions  of  life  in  their  surroundings 
were  all  hostile  factors  in  their  struggle,  and  the 
odds  were  by  far  too  long  for  any  single  man  to 
battle  against.  So  they  waited  calmly  for  the 
appearance  of  their  chiefs,  without  troubling  them- 
selves to  discuss  eventualities  of  which  they  were 
totally  ignorant. 

At  a few  minutes  before  five  the  stamps  were 
hung  up  and  steam  shut  off.  The  large  fly-wheel 
of  the  engine,  carried  on  by  its  own  impetuosity, 
made  a few  more  uncertain  turns,  hesitated,  and 
finally  stopped  altogether.  The  whistle  sounded 
shrilly  three  times,  and  as  the  quavering,  sibilant 
echo  lost  itself  among  the  neighboring  canadas 
the  men  in  the  engine-room  fell  apart  in  two  dis- 
tinct groups,  miners  and  mill  hands,  each  headed 
by  its  respective  boss.  Mr.  Tracy,  Holt,  and  the 
other  officers  walked  up  between  them,  aud  oc- 
cupied the  engineer's  platform. 

“ Boys,”  Mr.  Tracy  began  at  once,  in  his  clear, 
determined  voice,  “ I have  called  you  together  to 
ask  you  to  stand  by  me.  The  Indians  are  rising 
between  the  rivers  and  are  coming  this  way. 
There  are  hardly  any  troops  between  us  and  them, 
so  that  it  is  merely  a question  of  a few  days. 
But  the  Governor  has  sent  re-enforcements  from 
the  north,  and  1 want  to  hold  out  until  they  ar- 
rive. We  shall  have  machine-guns,  plenty  of 
provisions,  and  plenty  of  ammunition.  All  we 
need  is  men.  We  put  up  this  plant  together, 
boys;  let  us  stand  by  it.  Wc  made  this  mine; 
let  us  fight  for  it.  However,  I want  you  to  un- 
derstand the  situation  thoroughly  before  you  an- 
swer. It  is  a matter  of  life  and  death.  If  we 
are  defeated,  there  will  not  be  a man  left  to  tell 
the  story.  There  is  time  yet  for  you  to  get  away 
if  you’re  so  minded,  but  I want  to  know  to-night 
whether  you  are  going  or  whether  you  will  see 
roe  through.  I mean  to  stay  if  I stay  alone." 

Lowe,  the  mill  boss,  picked  up  a shingle,  and  with 
a piece  of  chalk  in  his  haud  be  walked  down  the 
line  to  make  his  tally. 

“ The  mill  is  all  right,  colonel,”  he  cried  out, 
cheerfully.  “ But,  by  G — , I’d  ’a  given  any  chap 
who’d  ’a  wanted  to  back  down  such  an  almighty 
hidin’  he  couldn’t  ’a  got  away  anyhow !” 

Meanwhile  Jack  Corbis,  the  boss  miner,  was 
quietly  plugging  his  pipe.  He  had  not  even 
turned  to  look  at  his  men,  and  his  sole  preoccu- 
pation seemed  to  be  regarding  the  quantity  of 
tobacco  which  judicious  compression  could  in- 
duce his  cutty  to  hold. 

“ Well,  Jack  ?”  Holt  called  out  to  him. 

“In  course  we'll  fight,” Jack  answered,  in  a 
half-apologetic,  half-indignant  tone,  and  shrug- 
ging his  broad  shoulders.  “ And  now,  boys,”  he 
added,  turning  to  face  the  miners,  “ three  cheers 
for  the  colonel !” 

When  the  noise  had  subsided,  the  men  were 
conscious  of  a distinct  but  at  first  indefinable 
change  in  the  moral  atmosphere  of  their  life.  It 
was  as  though  a pair  of  strong  maguifying-gliiss- 
es  had  suddenly  been  placed  before  their  eyes,  and 
they  had  not  yet  grown  accustomed  to  this  new 
perspective.  Immediate  objects  and  details  had 
become  painfully,  abnormally  distinct,  while  those 
a little  farther  removed  looked  blurred  and  shad- 
owy. They  felt  that  it  was  now  no  longer  merely 
a question  of  working  along,  one  shift  nearer  to 
an  ever-receding  end,  nor  of  taking  up  to-morrow 
the  job  they  had  left  unfinished  to-day.  They 
had  three  weeks  before  them,  and  into  these 
three  weeks,  for  some  of  them  at  least,  the  total 
remaining  energy  of  their  life  must  be  condensed. 
It  was  clear  to  all  that  they  had  a new  basis  in 
life.  In  the  minds  of  some  this  took  the  form 
of  presentiment  The  less  superstitious,  less  im- 
aginative among  them  merely  looked  on  the  is- 
sue as  a supreme  but  doubtful  one,  and  avoided 
applying  the  result  to  themselves  individually. 
All,  however,  felt  the  necessity  of  reflecting  on 
this  matter  seriously ; so  little  was  said  as  they  re- 
gained their  quarters  and  woudered  what  plan 
would  be  adopted  for  the  defence  of  the  mine. 

It  was  nearly  dark  when  Holt  returned  to  his 
cabin.  A cold  supper  was  laid  out  on  the  table, 
but  Masima  was  nowhere  to  be  found,  and  only 
the  old  grandmother  answered  his  calls.  She 
had  not  seen  the  girl  for  some  hours.  Mr.  Tracy 
had  given  him  orders  to  start  that  night  with  four 
men  to  re-enforce  and  hurry  along  the  mule  train, 
now  on  its  way  from  the  north  with  the  guns  and 
ammunition,  and  he  had  too  many  things  on  his 
mind  to  trouble  himself  then  about  the  girl’s 
whereabouts.  So,  after  seeing  that  his  instruc- 
tions had  been  carried  out,  he  kicked  off  hie  boots, 
threw  himself  on  his  tarima , and  in  less  thau  half 
an  hour  he  was  sound  asleep. 

When  he  awoke,  about  two  o’clock,  Alejo  was 
standing  by  his  side,  belted  aud  spurred,  with  his 
serape  wound  around  him. 

“ Ya  exta , Don  Juan,"  he  said,  in  his  low  but 
penetrating  voice.  “ The  moon  is  rising.” 

Holt  jumped  up,  pulled  on  his  boots,  and 
buckled  on  his  revolver,  while  the  boy  put  on  his 
spurs.  As  he  was  leaving  the  room,  Krisch  ran 
in,  and  taking  him  in  his  arms,  kissed  him  ou 
either  cheek. 

“Du  Dscheck!  I’m  going  with  you,”  he  ex- 
claimed, as  soon  ns  his  lips  had  finished  their 
oscillatory  duty.  “ You  don’t  object  to  my  going  ?” 

Holt  rather  favored  the  Anglo-Saxon  prejudice 
against  masculine  kisses,  and  grasped  his  hand 
warmly.  At  this  juncture  nothing  could  have 
given  hint  greater  pleasure  than  the  appearance 
of  this  rosy-cheeked,  red-bearded,  simple-hearted 
friend  ; yet,  with  the  reserve  characteristic  of  his 
race,  he  compressed  his  joy  into  the  somewhat 
batuil  and  cold  greeting : “ How  are  you,  old  man  ? 

I am  glad  to  see  you.  But,  Krisch,”  be  continued, 
as  the  opportunity  of  the  latter’s  arrival  struck 
him,  “ why  are  you  here  ? How  did  you  know  I 
was  going?” 

“ I got  back  to  Alamos  this  evening,  just  as 


Don  Agustin  returned  from  Aduana,”  the  other 
answered,  “and- lie  told  me  the  whole  story.  I 
thought  if  there  was  any  fighting  I might  as  well 
be  here  with  you  as  alone  in  town  with  the  Mexi- 
cans, so  I rode  back  to  the  mill.  Tracv  said  you 
were  going  off  with  the  moon,  and  1 thought  to 
myself  so : ‘ Caramba ! I’ll  go  with  Dscheck  !’  and 
here  I am." 

“ You  know  it’s  a dangerous  ride,  Krisch  ; we 
may  get  caught,  and  that  will  be  the  end  of  it.” 

“ Na  ! You’re  going,  and  if  it  comes  to— to — 
I’d  rather  be  with  you,  Dscheck.” 

Holt  pressed  his  hand  again,  and  they  went  out 
into  the  soft  moonlight  that  flowed  in  like  a sol- 
emn tide  over  the  crest  of  the  Frailes.  This  little 
plateau,  barren  as  it  was,  had,  after  all,  been  his 
iiome  for  more  than  a year,  aud  now  for  the  first 
time  he  experienced  a feeling  of  sadness  at  leav- 
ing it.  It  occurred  to  him  that  he  might  never 
see  it  again,  and  he  turned  to  look  once  more  at 
the  simple  whitewashed  house,  his  chez-moi , and  at 
the  silent  cabins  of  the  miners  up  on  the  Libertad 
Hill.  As  he  stood  there,  something  moved  in  the 
shadow  of  the  veranda,  and  he  called  out,  “ Is 
that  you,  Masima  ?” 

“ Ai,  st  nor,"  the  girl  answered,  coming  forward. 
“And  you  are  already  going  away,  Don  Juanito?” 

“ Yes,  little  one.  Will  you  come  with  me  ?” 

“You  will  say,  Don  Juanito.  I ivould  go.” 

Holt  was  moved.  Perhaps  it  was  only  that  the 
sadness  which  he  could  not  shake  off  sought  ex- 
pression in  some  form  distinct  from  articulate 
speech ; or  perhaps  the  impropriety  of  retaining 
in  his  possession  the  labial  demonstrations  which 
Krisch  had  implanted  on  his  cheeks  suggested 
a transfer;  but  whatever  the  motive,  he  gently 
wound  his  hand  among  the  black  braids  under  the 
girl’s  reliozo,  drew  her  head  back,  and  kissed  her. 

“ Adi  ox,  Masimila  /”  he  cried,  as  he  vaulted 
into  the  saddle. 

“ Vaya  con  Dios,  Don  Juan  /”  she  answered, 
softly : and  in  single  file  they  rode  out  into  the 
deep  shadow  which  Higuerita  threw  over  the 
Bochin  Valley. 

At  this  early  hour  nothing  moved  in  the  silent 
landscape,  checkered  with  strong  lights  and 
shadows ; the  night  was  cool,  and  in  the  cafiadas, 
where  a slight  mist  hung  in  the  mesquite  branch- 
es, the  air  was  heavy  with  the  sweet  perfume  of 
the  papaches  and  the  more  pungent  fragrance  of 
the  romcria.  From  time  to  time,  as  their  tapa- 
deras  caught  in  the  dry  hollow  thorns  of  the 
mantos  and  shook  their  feathery  branches,  a star- 
tled cow  would  jump  to  her  feet  heavily  and  gaze 
for  a moment  at  the  riders  with  her  large'sad 
eyes,  then  break  away  noisily  through  the  brush  ; 
or  a frightened  chupilote,  suddenly  awakened  by 
the  clink  of  the  mules’  shoes  on  some  loose  stone, 
would  sail  away  from  his  perch  on  a fluted  heclm 
column  to  another  farther  off,  and  all  grew  silent 
again  and  still  as  before. 

Dawn  was  breaking  when  they  reached  level 
ground  and  put  their  mules  to  a trot  along  the 
Navajoa  road.  They  were  now  nearing  the  In- 
dian Country,  and  Holt  sent  two  mozos  ahead  as 
a vanguard ; the  other  two  rode  behind,  while 
Krisch  and  he  cantered  along  between  them.  It 
may  imve  been  that  these  precautions  made  the 
presence  of  danger  seem  more  real,  or  perhaps  it 
was  only  the  influence  of  the  chilly  gravriess  of 
early  dawn,  but  certainly  both  Jack  and  his  com- 
panion began  to  realize  that  this  was  a very  dif- 
ferent ride  from  any  they  had  taken  before.  They 
were  not  afraid,  yet  the  nervous  restlessness  from 
which  even  old  soldiers  are  not  exempt  before 
the  battle  has  begun  is  something  akin  to  ani- 
mal fear.  The  dismal  bark  of  the  coyote  in  the 
prairie  seemed  doubly  ■ dismal  and  foreboding. 
Visions  and  recollections  of  home  would  suddenly 
force  themselves  irrelevantly  upon  their  thoughts 
with  a strange  vividness,  then  as  suddenly  vanish, 
leaving  behind  them  a feeling  of  uncertainty  that 
was  only  intensified  by  the  wild  beauty  and  lone- 
liness of  the  silent  country  through  which  they 
were  riding.  Nothing  moved  as  they  passed 
through  i he  ranchos  along  the  road,  and  no  sound 
came  from  the  corrals  but  the  whining  bark  of 
some  half-coyote  cur  skulking  behind  the  long 
lines  of  pack-saddles  set  up  side  bv  side  like  a gal- 
lery of  little  Gothic  arches.  Beneath  the  porches 
men,  women,  and  children  slept  together  with 
their  pigs  and  hens  ; and  outside,  under  the  large 
full-topped  inesquites,  the  arrieros,  wrapped  in 
their  blue  and  white  sera  pcs,  lay  on  the  bare 
ground  in  picturesque  groups,  just  as  they  had 
fallen  the  night  before.  Along  the  banks  of  the 
stony  arrovos  tall  sabiuo-trees  fluttered  their  little 
feathery  fern-shaped  leaves  in  the  blue-gray  light 
that  in  the  east  was  tinged  with  purplish  reflec- 
tions, and  poured  the  heavy  dew-drops  on  to  the 
star-shaped  leaves  of  the  palma-christi  through 
which  the  mules  pushed  their  way  slowly.  Sud- 
denly a cock  crowed  in  the  distance,  a heron  rose 
heavily  from  the  reeds  near  them,  and  as  they 
reached  the  Mayo  the  sun  burst  forth  gloriously 
over  the  eastern  horizon,  scattering  a cloud  of 
gold-dust  over  the  mist  that  lay  on  the  river,  ami 
sounding  nature’s  mighty  reveiile.  In  an  instant 
the  whole  scene  changed,  and  life  awoke  noisily. 
The  mules  threw  up  their  heads  anti  plunged  into 
the  river;  the  riders  sat  up  in  the  saddle  and  pulled 
at  this  strap  or  that.  Mottled  jack-rabbits,  with 
soft  pink  ears  standing  upright,  ran  along  before 
them,  and  stopped  suddenly  with  a jerk  behind 
some  stone  to  gaze  at  the  passing  horsemen,  and 
a thousand  birds  chattered  and  sang  in  the  thicket 
that  but  a moment  before  was  silent  and  dead. 
All  feeling  of  despondency  had  vanished,  and  a 
healthy  gladness  drove  away  the  last  vestige  of 
fear  or  fatigue.  Krisch  looked  up,  laughing,  and 
called  out,  “ Du  Dscheck  !” 

“ What  is  it  ?"  answered  Holt,  knowing  full 
well  that  his  friend  had  nothing  to  say.  “ Isn’t 
it  glorious  ? Let's  have  a gallop.” 

And  silting  far  back  in  the  saddle,  they  held 
up  their  reins  in  their  left  hand,  and  swinging 
the  riata  in  the  right,  they  gradually  disappeared 
behind  the  low  ridges  of  the  rolling  ground. 

[to  br  continued.] 
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in  Chicago,  but  lie  was  afterward  graduated  at  Wayland  Uni- 
versity and  studied  law,  being  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1869.  He 
settled  down  to  practice  in  Omaha,  and  began  early  to  take  an 
active  part  in  local  politics  as  an  nrdent  Republican.  He  held 
the  office  of  Alderman,  and  was  for  a time  a member  of  the  Ne- 
braska Legislature.  He  also  served  as  City  Attorney  of  Omaha. 
Of  late  he  lias  devoted  his  time  largely  to  the  service  of  the  Uuion 
Pacific  Railway  Company,  of  which  he  is  general  couusel. 


THE  RAILROAD  REFORM. 

The  work  of  improving  and  reforming  railroad  management 
makes  tangible  progress  every  week.  It  is  a development  that 
challenges  closer  attention  than  any  event  that  has  interested  the 
financial  community  since  the  resumption  of  specie  payments  ten 
years  ago.  That  event  was  followed  by  a period  of  prosperity, 
physical  development  of  the  country,  and  finally  wild  speculation. 

It  would  be  unwise  to  attempt  to  predict  how  our  commercial  and 
financial  history  will  be  affected  by  the  change  that  is  now  going 
on  in  the  relations  between  the  people  and  the  railroads,  and  be- 
tween the  owners  of  the  railroads  and  those  who  have  been  respon- 
sible to  the  public  for  their  management.  One  reason  that  it  is 
impossible  to  forecast  results  in  this  movement  is  that  it  is  still  in 
its  incipiency ; besides,  it  is  unparalleled.  Still  it  has  gained  fair 
headway,  and  its  momentum  is  increasing  every  day.  Education 
in  the  matter  is  still  needed,  though  the  Inter-State  Commerce  Law 
has  taught  railroad  managers  and  their  patrons  a number  of  im- 
portant lessons,  while  losses  sustained  by  the  owners  of  securities 
on  the  Western  and  Southwestern  roads  have  made  investors  more 
tractable  than  ever  before,  and  at  the  same  time  aroused  public 
opinion  against  a number  of  glaring  abuses.  Another  reason  why 
it  is  impossible  to  forecast  the  results  of  this  movement  is  that  we 
are  still  an  agricultural  nation,  hence  every  problem  relating  to  our 
grow  th  in  a large  way  literally  depends  upon  the  weather. 

But  it  does  seem  entirely  reasonable  to  assume  that  the  read- 
justment of  the  relations  between  so  important  an  industry  as  the 
150,000  miles  of  railroad  of  this  country,  the  millions  of  people 
who  use  them,  and  the  tens  of  thousands  who  own  them  must 
result  in  something  better  than  we  have  known.  The  effect  of 
the  important  amendments  to  the  Inter-State  Law  that  were 
adopted  by  Congress  during  its  last  hours,  and  were  at  once  signed 
by  the  retiring  Executive,  cannot  but  result  in  greater  stability  in  this  is  a most  excellent  provision.  The  Commissioners  have 

rates,  which  is  of  immense  advantage  to  the  shipper,  and  incident-  already  notified  the  railroads  what  they  must  expect  if  they  violate 

ally  increases  the  receipts  of  the  railroads.  The  enactment  of  the  law ; not  fines  alone,  but  penal  punishment  as  well.  Every 

this  important  piece  of  legislation  was  one  of  the  few  acts  that  one  except  the  dishonest  railroad  manager  is  benefited  by  such 

can  be  credited  to  the  Congress  that  has  just  expired.  Probably  law-making  as  this. 

not  half  a score  of  persons  appreciated  its  importance.  This  seems  The  other  phase  in  which  progress  has  been  made  this  week  is 
to  have  been  one  of  those  cases  in  which  ignorance  was  of  value,  also  worth  careful  attention.  For  once  New  York  has  been  left 

for  had  certain  railroad  managers  or  certain  politicians  realized  in  the  lurch  in  the  most  important  crusade  that  has  ever  been 

its  importance  it  might  not  have  been  carried.  The  Inter-State  made  by  a body  of  security  holders.  Connecticut  has  taken  the 

Commerce  Commission  now  has  full  power,  not  only  over  roads  lead  this  time,  and  bids  fair  to  hold  it.  The  vast  accumulations 

running  through  two  States,  but  over  tariffs  made  by  two  or  more  of  wealth  in  Hartford,  a large  part  of  it  in  railroads,  makes  it  a 

roads  jointly.  A little  time  for  reflection,  argument,  and  perhaps  pre-eminently  proper  place  for  the  first  organization  of  a campaign 

retraction  is  now  compulsory  in  the  matter  of  reducing  rates.  And  against  incompetency  and  lack  of  integrity  in  railroad  manage- 

ment. That  the  cam- 
paign will  be  successful 

— . ■ 1 - • ~Z no  one  need  doubt.  The 

— cause  is  one  that  con- 

- — — . tains  the  chief  element 

; ~ of  success — it  is  a right- 

- - - - --  — eons  one.  It  appeals  to 

_:,===  ------  ~'==- •--■  s.  the  common-sense  of  ev- 

- " . - ~ - 1 ~ ~ - : ~ ~~  = ery  one.  The  first  skir- 

" V , --  mish  may  result  in  little 

a|■“  ill— « = — i or  nothing,  and  the  sec- 

= — = ond  attack  may  fall  short 

— - ^ of  its  pm  pose.  But  back 

^ . _'_i  _ „ _ of  all  the  agitation  and 

the  movements  seen  at 

? _ the  surface  the  army  of 

— - 1 — security  holders  is  fall- 

§5v-  ■ ing  into  line  more  rapid- 

ly  than  the  casual  ob- 
MptteprTVJl  iES  server  can  detect.  This 

" year  may  not  see  the  de- 

wlftyiL  - - sired  end  accomplished, 

gggis  but  it  will  see  permanent 

— ~~  progress  made.  Indeed 

Mi — =^H  it  is  no  small  matter 

SSillWY  i for  congratulation  that 
MBUfajl  JLf  ~ - ~ - stockholders  all  over  the 

vlyw/'i.  j ■ _ 3 =^^  country  and  in  Europe 

WUk^-mJ  if  - ~ have  been  made  to  feel 

' 7 - ~~  for  the  first  time  in  their 

■ — ■ lives  that  their  owner- 

HMHBRv-  ■ ">  ~-r  - - ship  is  not  limited  to  the 

certificate  they  are hoard- 

fij|j^ ing,  but  that  the  certifi- 

cate  represents  owner- 
^ ship  in  property  that 
they  in  the  aggregate  are 

~ ===  entitled  to  manage. 

=liil^gi=====.  From  this  general  en- 

lightenment — of  railroad 

- ~ managers  as  to  their  ac- 

countability,  of  owners 

as  to  their  rcsponsibili- 

^ ^ tv,  of  the  people  to  the 

r ■ obligations  they  are  un- 

der  to  the  most  potent 
~ factor  in  modern  civili- 
zation — there  can  be  but 
one  result.  It  may  be 
delayed  by  an  unpropi- 
tious  season  resulting  in 
a curtailment  of  business 
generally,  by  defective 
| leadership,  or  by  spasms 
of  deimtgogism,  but  in 
1 ~~=~  1 — the  end  our  transporta- 

tion  system,  which  is  as 
essential  to  the  political 
existence  of  the  country 
as  its  Constitution,  in 
which  more  of  our  wealth 
is  invested  than  in  any 
other  enterprise,  upon 
which  every  one  is  de- 
pendent  not  only  for  the 
comforts  but  the  neces- 
pities  of  life  as  well,  will 
be,  as  it  ever  has  been, 
the  safest  and  most  prof- 
i table,  and  hence  the 

~ ==^=s=s=5=::s===  ===5=s===^s=^s^—  most  desirable,  of  invest- 

_ ^ ments.  At  the  moment 

it  is  fashionable  to  assert 


MR.  ELIJAH  W.  HALFORD,  THE  PRIVATE  SECRETARY  OF 
PRESIDENT  HARRISON. 

From  a PuoToaRAi'ii  nv  Clark,  Indianapolis. 


MR.  JOHN  M.  THURSTON,  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  REPUBLICAN 
LEAGUE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


THE  PRESIDENT’S  PRIVATE  SECRETARY. 

Elijah  Walker  Halford  was  born  at  Nottingham,  England, 
1843.  The  family  came  to  this  country  in  1848,  settling  first  at 
Cincinnati  and  next  at  Hamilton,  Ohio,  where  the  father  died, 
leaving  the  mother  and  five  children,  Elijah  being  the  third  child 
and  eldst  son,  aud  then  aged  eleven  years.  He  at  once  went  into 
a printing-office,  which,  after  a year’s  service,  he  left  for  one  year 
in  school.  He  returned  to  the  printing-office  the  year  following, 
at  the  age  of  thirteen,  and  has  been  there  or  thereabout  ever  since. 
He  went  to  Indianapolis  in  1861  as  a type-setter  in  a job  offiee. 
Two  years  later  he  became  a city  reporter  on  the  Indianapolis 
Daily  Journal.  He  worked  up  through  the  grades  of  the  service 
to  the  position  of  editorial  writer,  and  thence  stepped  into  the 
managing  editorship  in 
1871.  In  March,  1872, 
he  became  the  first  man- 
aging  editor  of  the  Chi- 

cago  Inter-  Ocean , then  - 

founded.  This  position  = 

he  filled  for  two  years,  - 

whenx  voluntarily  retir-  - - : ~~ 

ing,  he  returned  to  In-  ^ ~ ~ 

dianapolis  aud  to  his  ~ ~ 

former  position  on  the  

Journal , which,  with  the  =J_  _ __ 

exception  of  a service  of  ~ - ~ — - - 

eighteen  months  with  _ ^ 

the  Indianapolis  Awn,  = — ~~  - - 

he  filled  until  his  ap-  __ — - 

pointment  as  private  ; - --- 

secretary.  Mr.  Halford  _ _ _ : 

is  married  and  has  one  v _ ; _ : _ . 

child,  a daughter,  seven-  r --  - 

teen  years  old. 


JOHN  M. 
THURSTON. 

The  Republican  League 
of  the  United  States, 
which  is  composed  of 
nearly  seven  thousand 
local  Republican  clubs, 
held  a National  Conven- 
tion recently  at  Balti- 
more. On  March  1st,  the 
last  day  of  the  session,  it 
chose  John  M.  Thurston, 
of  Nebraska,  as  its  presi- 
dent, to  Bucceed  the  first 
incumbent  of  that  office, 
Mr.  James  P.  Foster,  of 
New  York.  Mr.  Thurs- 
ton first  came  into  prom- 
inence in  national  poli- 
tics as  the  temporary 
chairman  of  the  Repub- 
lican National  Conven- 
tion at  Chicago  last  sum- 
mer. He  was  at  the  head 
of  the  Nebraska  delega- 
tion in  that  body,  and  in 
his  speech  opening  the 
proceedings  of  the  Con- 
vention he  delivered  a 
somewhat  extravagant 
eulogy  upon  James  G. 
Blaine,  speaking  of  him 
as  the  “ uncrowned  king” 
of  the  Republican  party. 
He  is  a native  of  Mont- 
pelier, Vermont,  and  was 
bom  in  1847.  While  he 
was  a child  his  parents 
removed  to  Madison,  Wis- 
consin. His  father  died 
in  the  army  in  1863,  leav- 
ing the  family  in  poor 
circumstances.  Young 
Thurston  worked  on  a 
farm  in  his  boyhood 
and  went  to  school  in 
the  winter.  At  the  age 
of  eighteen  he  was 
driving  a grocery  wagon 
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in  Wall  Street  that  railroads  are  played  out.  But 
their  securities  will  be  fashionable  there  long  after 
the  present  generation  has  forgotten  the  sound  of 
the  pulsations  of  the  stock  indicators.  0.  A. 

Nkw  York,  Saturday,  March  9,  18S9. 


WINTER  WHEAT. 

••  Mach  bread  U jfrovrinjf  In  the  winter’*  night.” 

— SutdisA  Proterb. 

Si  nob  nil  the  wheat  is  hidden  by  the  snow, 

Its  greenness  is  no  more  a sweet  surprise, 

Nor  shall  we  see  again  the  yonng  blades  rise, 
And  wave  with  every  wind’s  breath  to  and  fro. 
How  cruel  is  the  fate  that  wills  it  so! 

And  crueler  still  the  wintry  Wight  that  lies 
On  lovely  lips  and  innocent  dear  eyes 
That  death  has  stricken.  How  can  we  forego 
Our  passionate  outcrying?  Wrong,  oh,  wrong 
To  break  the  bud  before  its  perfect  flower, 

To  stop  the  music  in  the  middle  song. 

And  bring  the  dark  in  morning’s  happy  hour! 
What  recompense,  O bitter  Life,  in  thee 
Whose  Discord  so  outrages  Harmony? 

But  wait  till  time  is  ripe:  a venial  air 
Across  the  world  of  ice  blows  warm  and  sweet ; 
The  snow-wreaths  melt;  and  lo!  the  tender 
wheat. 

Alive,  unhurt,  upspringing  everywhere! 

All  through  the  bitter  winter's  blauk  despair, 
Through  the  wild  days  of  tossing  hail  and  sleet. 
And  frozen  nights  whose  glittering  stars  repeat 
The  changeless  truth  of  God’s  eternal  care. 

Its  life  was  growing  I Restless  soul,  be  still, 

And  brood  upon  the  meaning  of  these  things, 
And  beat  no  more  with  madly  fluttering  wings 
Against  the  steadfast,  omnipresent  will: 

“ Much  bread  is  growing  in  the  winter’s  night,” 
And  outer  durkness  yields  the  inner  light.. 

Myby  Bradley. 


SWEPT  BY  THE  TIDE  OF  POPULARITY 

To  the  topmost  pinnacle  of  success,  Hostetter’s 
Stomach  Bitters  stands  a shining  proof  of  what  gen- 
uine merit,  backed  by  the  living  force  of  proven  facts, 
can  attain.  The  North  and  South  American  conti- 
nents. Europe,  Australia,  the  West  Iudies,  Guatemala, 
and  Mexico  have  all  contributed  wide  patronage  and 
testimony  of  the  most  favorable  kind— but  unsolicited 
— to  swell  the  reputatiou  of  this  sterling  remedy. 
Among  the  maladies  for  which  the  most  convinc- 
ing public  and  professional  testimony  proves  that 
it  is  abeuign  curative,  are  chills  and  fever,  bilious 
remittent,  dumb  ague  and  ngue  cake,  dyspepsia,  liver 
complaint,  nervousness,  debility,  kidney  and  bladder 
complaints.  It  mitig  ties  the  infirmities  of  age.  hastens 
convalescence,  has  n tendency  to  prevent  ill  conse- 
quences from  exposure  and  exhaustiou.  Persous  of 
sedentary  habits  and  laborious  occupations  will  And 
it  an  ever  useful  tonic— [Ad®.] 

success! 

Ip  success  be  the  true  test  of  merit,  it  is  a settled 
fact  that  “ Brown'ii  Bronchial  Trite  hex  ” have  no  equal 
for  the  prompt  relief  of  Coughs,  Colds,  and  Throat 
troubles.  Sold  only  in  boxes— [Adv.] 


•‘BROWN’S  HOUSEHOLD  PANACEA,” 

The  Great  Pain  Rkmeveu, 

For  Internal  and  External  Pains.  Rheumatism,  Pain  in 
Stomach, Bowels, orSide, Colic,  Diarrhoea, Colds,Sprains, 
Burns, Scalds,  Cramps, and  Braises, 25c.  a bottle.-[A<i®.j 


When  baby  was  sick,  we  gave  her  Castoria, 

When  she  was  a Child,  she  cried  for  Castoria, 
When  she  became  Miss,  she  clung  to  Castoria. 
When  she  had  Children,  she  gave  them  Castoria. — 
lAdv.] 


ADVICE  TO  MOTHERS. 

Mrs.  Winslow’s  Soothing  Syrup  should  always  be 
used  for  children  teething.  It  soothes  the  child,  soft- 
ens the  gums,  allays  all  pain,  cures  wind  colic,  and  is 
the  best  remedy  for  diarrhoea.  26c.  a bottle.— [Adv.) 

Premature  Loss  op  the  Hair,  which  is  so  common 
nowadays,  may  be  entirely  prevented  by  the  use  of 
Be  bn  kit’s  Coooaink. — [Ad®.] 


The  Kodak. 

ANYBODY  can  use 
the  Kodak.  The  opera- 
tion of  making  a picture 
consists  simply  of  press- 
ing a button.  One  Hun- 
dred instantaneous  pict- 
ures are  made  without 
reloading.  No  dark 
room  or  chemicals  are 
Price,  $25.00.  necessary.  A division 
of  labor  is  offered,  whereby  all  the  work  of 
finishing  the  pictures  is  done  at  the  factory, 
where  the  camera  can  be  sent  to  be  reloaded. 
Tite  operator  need  not  learn  anything  about 
photography.  He  can  "press  the  button" — we 
do  the  rest. 

Send  for  copy  of  Kodak  Primer,  with  sample 
photograph. 

Tie  Eastman  Dry  Plate  ani  Film  Co., 

ROCHESTER.  N.  Y. 


30  Years  in  Fulton  St. 

H.  B.  KIRK  * CO. 

CAN  SUPPLY 

For  the  Sick-Room 

For  Graud  Dinners, 

For  Family  Use, 

Reliable  Wines  and  Liprs 

THAT  ARE  WELL  MATURED. 

ALSO  MEDIUM  AGES. 

Wines  bottled  by  the  Hungarian  Government. 

No  other  House  can  famish  “OLD  PROW  RYE.” 

69  Fulton  St. ; 9 Warren  St. ; 

Broadway  and  27th  St. 


Slier  Sis  &SI  Novels, 

BLACK  SILK  FABRICS. 


Louisicnnes,  22  inches  wide,  $1.25,  $1.50,  $1.75. 
Faille  Francaise,  the  most  popular  silk 
in  Europe,  warranted  not  to  slip  or  pull  in 
the  seams,  22  inches  wide,  $1.25,  $1.50,  $2.00. 

Opening  of  Ladies*  Tailor-made 
Jackets,  Ulsters,  and  Carriage 
Wraps. 

iJ26S  1128  ©k §1? 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


GOLD  MEDAL,  PARIS,  1878. 

BAILER’S 


Warranted  absolutely  pure 
Cocoa,  from  which  the  excess  of 
Oil  has  been  removed.  1 1 has  more 
than  three  times  the  strength 
of  Cocoa  mixed  with  Starch,  Arrow- 
root  or  Sugar,  and  is  therefore  far 
more  economical,  costing  less  than 
one  cent  a cup.  It  is  delicious, 
nourishing,  strengthening,  easily  di- 
gested. and  admirably  adapted  for  in- 
valids as  well  as  for  persons  in  health. 

Sold  by  Grocers  everywhere. 


rWOVEB  R non  OOO  people  bclievo  that  ft 
pays  best  to  boy  Seeds 
of  the  largest  and  most  reliable  house,  and  they  use 

Ferry’s  Seeds 

D.  M.  FERRY  * CO.  are 

k acknowledged  to  be  the 

^ largest  Seedsmen 

In  the  world. 

M.  FerbyACo’8 
niustrated^Descrip- 


\ For  1889 

■'will  bo  mailed  FREE 
ffrjr  to  all  applicants,  and 
y to  last  year’s  customers 
gSg/Witllout.  ordering  it.  Intnlu. 

In  existence.  I ibouki  send  for  it  Address 


D- M.  FERRY  & Cl 

Digitized  by 


I,  GO-,  Detroit.  Mich. 

Goog 


Barry’s 

JlfTricopherous 

iJfSyL  fOR 
fflpf  THE  HAIR 

f\ 


Oldest  and  the 


Imparts  vigor,  gloss, 

luxuriance,  and  beauty  to  the  hair,  and  is  rec- 
ommended as  being  a sovereign  remedy  for  all 
ailments  of  the  hair  or  scalp. 

BARCLAY  Sc  CO., 44  Stone  St.,N.Y.  City. 


A! 


FREE  TO  F.A.M.  F1d«  Colored  Engraefr 


• Agent*.  CW"  Beware  of  eparlotu  Mseonie 
r.k».  REDDING  A CO.,  Muonle  Publisher* 
d Manufacturers,  731  Broadway,  New  York- 


$5 


to  $8  a day.  Samples  worth  *1.50,  FREE. 
Lines  not  under  the  horses’  feet.  Write  Bkkw- 
steb’s  Safety  Rein  Holder  Co.,  Holly,  Mich. 


EM33ESZE 


Improved  construction.  Fine  Instrument*  and  charm- 
ing effects.  A beantlfut  addition  to  a home.  Catalogue 
free.  TEE  5.  J.  H0LBE00E  CO.,  88  Fifth  Ave„  N.  Y. 


THE  OLD- 

> est  and  Best  Stomach  Bitters  known — 

unequalled  for  their  medicinal  properties,  and 
for  their  fineness  as  a cordial.  To  be  had  in 
Quarts  and  Pints.  1..  FlINKE,  Jr.,  Sole 
Manufacturer  and  Proprietor,  78  John  St., 
|N.Y.  P.O.Box  1029. 


EPILEPSY. 

An  account  of  the  only  rational  mode  of  treatment. 
Send  stamp  for  copy  to  _ 

DR.  WILLIAMSON,  New  London,  Conn. 


PLAYS 


logus  tree.  1. 3.  Denison,  Chicago,  Ui. 


R.  H.  MACY  & CO., 

SIXTH  AVENUE,  13th  TO  14th  ST.,  N.  Y. 


DRESS  VELVETEENS. 

We  are  offering  a superior  qnality  in  Black  and  Colored 
Dress  Velveteens  at59c.  peryard ; recently  sold  at  S5c. 

We  call  attention  to  our  Colored  Cashmeres,  100  dif- 
ferent shades,  at  49c.  per  yard  ; reul  value,  75c. 

BLACK  SILKS  AT  ATTRACTIVE  PRICES. 

A Good  Black  Surah,  Rhadame,  or  Ducbesse  at  69c. ; 
worth  90c. 

A Rich  Royal  Armure,  B designs,  8Sc. ; worth  *1.28. 

A Rich  Faille,  Rhadame,  or  Triple- Warp  Surah,  98c. ; 
worth  *1.30. 

A Heavy  Black  Watered  Silk  nt  99c  ; worth  *1.30. 

A Rich  Black  Gros-Grain,  warranted  to  wear,  99c. ; 
worth  $t.3fi. 

A Superior  Black  Faille  Frniifnise  at  $1.25  and  $1.48. 

Elegant  Black  Satin  Ducbesse,  *1.25  and  *1.48. 

Rich  Novelties  in  Black  Royal,  with  Moire  Stripes, 
*1.49;  worth  *2.00. 

A Rich  Black  Gro.s-Grain,  with  wide  Moire  Stripes, 
*1.25;  worth  *2.00. 

A Double- Warp  Black  Surah  or  All-Silk  Satin  at  BSc. ; 
worth  $1.00. 


STITCHES  IN  THE  BACK. 

Peter  C.  Vandewater,  Com- 
missioner of  Highways,  Woods- 
burgh,  Long  Island,  N.Y., writes: 

‘ ‘ During  the  last  three  years  I have  been 
troubled  with  stitches  in  the  back.  They  came 
on  without  the  slightest  warning  and  laid  me 
up  for  two  and  three  weeks  at  a time,  and  noth- 
ing did  me  any  good.  Over  a year  ago  I had 
a more  severe  attack.  I could  hardly  move. 
My  wife  then  applied  an  Allcock’s  Porous 
Plaster  on  the  small  of  my  back  where  the 
kink  appeared  to  be.  I never  had  used  one 
before.  In  a short  time  all  pain  had  vanished, 
and  the  next  morning  I got  up  and  attended  to 
my  business.  I put  a fresh  Plaster  on  every 
week  for  a month,  and  I feel  that  I have  been 
entirely  cured,  as  I have  not  had  an  attack  in 
the  last  eighteen  months." 


GENUINE  BARGAINS  IN  COLORED  SILKS. 

Black-and-White  Check  Surah,  69c. ; worth  85c. 

Black  Surah,  with  Gray  Stripea,  49c. ; worth  85c. 

Fiue  24-inch  White  Shaughai  Silk,  59c.;  worth  *1.00. 
Superior  28-inch  Japanese  Silk,  79c. ; worth  *1.25. 

All  Colors  in  China  Silks,  49c.,  59c.,  69c.,  and  79c. 
Choice  Designs  in  27-inch  Priuted  India  Silks,  78c.  and 
89c.  This  quality  is  generally  sold  at  *1.00  and  *1.25. 
Plaid  and  Striped  Surah,  rich  combinations,  69c.  ; 
worth  *1.00. 

22-iuch  All-Silk  French  Moire,  staple  shades,  69c. ; 
worth  *1.00. 

Magnificent  Stock  of  Rich  ltound-Cord  Faille  Fran- 
fuise,  will  uot  crack  or  slip,  84c.,  97c.,  and  *1.19; 
worth  *1.00,  *1.25,  and  *1.50. 

DRESS  GOODS. 

Black  Cashmeres  at  lowest  prices  ever  known. 

Onr  quality  C at  69c.,  is  good  value  for  85c. 

“ ••  D ’’  79c.,  “ “ “ *1.00. 

“ “ E “ 69c.,  “ “ “ $1.10. 

“ “ F “ 99c.,  $1.25. 

Silk-Warp  Henriettas.  Note  the  Great  Reduction  in 
Prices. 

Our  quality  AA  at  97c. : was  *1.1S. 

“ “ BB  “ $1.24;  “ *1.49. 

“ “ CC  “ *1.49;  “ *1.74. 

••  “ DD  “ $1.69;  “ *1.99. 

Send  for  Samples  of  the  above  Special  Bargains. 

Be  sure  to  mention  this  paper. 

“CHOCOLAT  MENIER,” 

Awarded  the  “Grand  Prix”  nt  Paris  in  1878.  The 
finest  Chocolate  in  the  world.  Absolutely 
pure;  38  cents  per  pound. 

We  shall  prepay  freight  on  all  the  above  Items  on  paid 
purchases  of  $5  and  over.  Mail  Orders 
Carefully  Executed. 

Otir  Spring  Catalogue  is  now  ready. 

R.  H.  MACY  & CO. 

BRAZILIAN  ORCHIDS -Grower  & Collector,  c. 

Struve,  at  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Orders  for  these  Orchids 
will  be  received  by  the  general  ngeuts,  Valentine 
Brothers,  Produce  Exchange,  New  York,  according  to 
catalogue  furnished  by  them  on  application. 


Beware  of  imitations,  and  do 
not  be  deceived  by  misrepresen- 
tation. Ask  for  AllcOCk’s, 
and  let  no  explanation  or  so- 
licitation induce  you  to  accept  a 
substitute. 


the  only 


SEND 

FOR, 


THE-JOHN^JEWETT-MF-G-PO. 

€233=3 =3^59  BU  FFAL0,  N.Y. 


$210; 


i Genuine  Confederate  Money.  *IU>  U«t»  of 
| prices  we  pay  for  rare  D.  S.  oolns  ; also  list  of  our 
prices  for  curiosities,  coins,  Indian  Relics,  all  foe 

25e.,po.i  pai  l.  R.W.  Mercer.  14?  Cent.  Av.  Cincinnati, O. 


GRAPE  VINES,  FRUIT  AND  ORNAMENTAL  TREES 

CHOICEST  OLD.  RAREST  NEW. 

Among  the  latter  we  introduoe  the  CRAWFORD  STRAWBERRY. 
VAII  UifAIIT  IT  I 11  combines  more  good  qualities  than  any  other. 
IUU  W AH  I IIS  If  von  want  PURK  TEstED  SEED  or  anything, 
for  ORCHARD,  GARDEN,  LAWN  or  PARK,  send  for  our 
VALUABLE  FREE  CATALOGUE 
containing  about  140  pages  with  hundreds  of  illustrations.  IT’S  A 
BEAUTYI  ORDER  DIRECT.  Get  the  best  at  honest  prices,  aud  save 
all  commissions.  Thirty-fifth  year;  24  greenhouses,  700  acres. 

THE  STORRS  & HARRISON  CO.,  Palntsvill*,  Lake  Co.,  Ohio. 


TRADE  MARK. 


SODENMINERALPASTILLES 


Sanative  Salts  of  the  highly  renowned  Springs  of  the  German  Health 
Resort,  SODEN  in  the  TAUNUS,  under  the  supervision  and  control 
of  W.  Stoeltzing,  M D , Member  of  the  Royal  Board  of  Health. 


witif  great  benefit  inu.lt  flUHC  C^llS  Of  111!  TllM,  IflllH  ifl  III®. 

By  their  action  the  IT1UCU8  is  dissolved,  quiet  and  ease  obtained  ; owing  to  their  rare  ad- 
vantages they  alleviate  an  often  very  trying  cough  and  then  bring  about  the  longed-for  recovery. 
Their  influence  has  been  exceedingly  beneficial  in  cases  of 

the  different  CATARRHS  OF  CONSUMPTIVES, 

the  Chronic  Catarrhs  of  the  STOMACH  and  INTESTINES, 


Constipation,  Hemorrhoids,  Enlargement  of  the  Liver, 
and  other  Abdominal  Complaints 


requiring  a mild,  laxative,  and  stimulating  treatment. 


DIPHTHERIA  can  be  Prevented  by the  use  of  soden  mineral  lozenges, 

— — as  it  has  been  demonstrated  that  the  spores  of  the  disease  settle 

only  in  throats  affected  by  WHOOPING  COUGH  i9  changed  to  its 

Catarrh  ; and  the  tormenting  — — — — ■ mildest  form. 

Singers,  Speakers,  Preachers,  Lawyers,  Teachers,  and  all  whose  vocations  require  con- 
tinued use  of  the  voice  will  experience  gratifying  relief  by  using  these  Pastilles. 


The  most  renowned  Medical  Authorities  recommend  and  prescribe  them. 

At  the  International  Exhibition  at  Brussels  the  SODEN  MINERAL 
PASTILLES  were  awarded  TITE  HIGHEST  DISTINCTION,  SILV ER 
MEDAL,  by  a jury  of  medical  men. 

For  sale  by  all  Druggists  at  50  cents  a box. 

Sole  Agency  for  the  United  States, 

Soden  Mineral  Springs  Company,  Limited,  15  Cedar  Street,  New  York. 

Original  from 


PENN  STATE 


MARCH  16,  1889. 
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NINTH  INTERNATIONAL  MEDICAL 
CONGRESS. 

A PAPER  OP  GREAT  INTEREST,  READ  BY 

A.  L.  A.  TOBOLDT,  M.D., 

ASSISTANT  DEMONSTRATOR  UNIVERSITY  OP  PENNSYLVANIA, 
EDITOR  44  MEDICAL  CUPPING  AND  NEW  CHEMICALS,”  ETC. 

The  famous  fountain  of  health  at  Carls- 
bad, in  Bohemia,  which  bu9  been  the  refuge 
of  invalids  for  five  centuries,  is  certainly 
well  worthy  of  a careful  study.  My  expe- 
rience with  this  remedial  agent  has  been 
such  that  I may  truly  say  that  up  remedy 
which  I have  ever  employed  has  given  me 
so  much  pleasure  and  profit  as  this  particu- 
lar one. 

My  opinion  os  to  mineral  waters  general- 
ly, and  Carlsbad  in  particular,  which  is  prob- 
ably shared  by  the  majority  of  the  profes- 
siou,  has  been  that  much  if  not  all  the  ther- 
apeutic action  may  be  traced  to  change  of 
scene,  to  the  strict  diet  enforced,  to  out-door 
exercise,  and  the  large  quantities  of  water 
drank.  Starting  with  this  opinion,  I under- 
took a series  of  experiments  with  Carlsbad 
waters,  such  as  is  exported  by  the  authori- 
ties of  the  City  of  Carlsbad.  Selecting  a 
number  of  chronic  hypochondriacs  whose 
afilictious  had  baffled  all  my  previous  efforts 
as  my  subjects,  I was  truly  astonished  to 
note  that,  although  no  rigid  diet  was  pre- 
scribed, and  only  a limited  amount  of  exer- 
cise was  indulged  in,  I obtained  most  re- 
markable results — the  complexion,  cren  after 
a week's  use,  began  to  clear  up,  the  step  be- 
came more  firm  and  elastic,  and,  what  was 
more,  the  entire  host  of  bypochoudriacal 
complaints  seemed  to  vanish  like  mist. 
These  surprising  results  bade  me  pause, 
and  I then  set  about  investigating  the  sub- 
ject more  closely,  arguing  that  it  certainly 
could  not  be  the  water  alone  that  produced 
these  e fleets.  The  diet  aud  exercise  haviug 
been  left  entirely  out  of  consideration  in  sev- 
eral of  the  cases,  I proceeded  to  use  the  Crys- 
tallized Carlsbad  Sprudel  .Salt,  which,  beingob- 
tained  by  evaporating  the  waters,  I thought 
must  surely  be  the  remedial  agent.  But 
alas!  when  I came  to  use  this,  by  dissolving 
it  iu  ordinary  water  or  in  carbonic-acid 
water,  I invariably  failed  to  get  so  prompt 
au  action,  aud  in  the  majority  of  cases  ut- 
terly failed  to  get  that  peculiar  therapeutic 
effect  which  I had  obtained  from  the  export- 
ed mineral  waters  themselves.  There  was 
something  at  fault  with  either  my  argument 
or  the  Carlsbad  Sprudel  Salt.  On  looking  up 
the  subject  lfouud  that  at  Carlsbad  the  salt 
was  only  recommended  and  used  as  an  ad- 
dition to  the  mineral  waters,  to  act  as  a 
purgative  when  the  waters  failed  iu  that 
respect.  The  analysis  of  the  salt,  I found, 
did  not  tally  with  that  of  the  mineral  wa- 
ters, so,  for  a time  at  least,  I fell  back  ou  the 
use  of  the  exported  Carlsbad  waters  uutil 
my  attention  was  called  to  experiments  made 
by  Dr.  Jaworski,  of  Krakaw,  with  “ Carlsbad 
Sprudel  Salt  in  powder  form.”  I then  deter- 
mined to  give  this  a trial,  still  convinced  that 
it  was  not  the  water,  but  its  contained  salts 
that  produced  the  therapeutic  effect.  The 
chemical  analysis  of  the  Carlsbad  Sprudel 
Salt,  in  powder  form,  certainly  more  nearly 
corresponded  to  that  of  the  mineral  waters, 
aud  upon  trial  I found  that  I could  obtain  al- 
most the  same  effect  with  the  Carlsbad  Spru- 
del Salt  Powder.  The  first  case  upon  which  I 
tried  it  was  so  unique  that  I was  literally  dum- 
founded  at  the  result.  A woman  who  five 
years  before  had  weighed  but  75  pounds  had 
in  that  time  increased  iu  weight  to  190 
pounds — a gain  of  115  pounds.  She  came 
to  me  for  treatment,  laboring  under  all  the 
symptoms  that  would  naturally  be  expected 
from  such  au  enormous  increase  iu  weight. 
I put  her  first  upon  the  Crystallized  Carlsbad 
Sprudel  Salt,  only  to  be  disappointed  ; when, 
after  several  weeks,  I used  the  Carlsbad  Spru- 
del Salt  in  powder  form,  I was  really  startled 
to  note  the  effect.  In  eight  days,  i.  e.,  from 
Wednesday  to  the  next  Thursday,  she  lost 
16  pounds,  an  average  of  2 pounds  per  day, 
aud  was,  iu  consequence,  losing  all  the  symp- 
toms she  had  so  much  complained  of.  The 
woman  had  in  the  meantime  been  indulging 
iu  her  customary  diet,  even  to  drinking  sev- 


eral glasses  of  beer  daily,  and,  being  a mar- 
ket-woman, she  had  beeu  debarred  from  tak- 
ing any  extra  exercise.  This  then  verified 
my  theory  that  if  there  was  any  therapeutic 
actiou  in  Carlsbad  mineral  waters  it  ought 
to  have  the  same  effect  without  the  usual 
adjuncts  of  a Carlsbad  cure,  namely,  diet 
aud  exercise.  In  the  very  next  case,  a mild 
one  of  diabetes  mellitus,  the  sugar  disap- 
peared entirely  after  its  use,  the  patieut 
only  abstaining  from  fresh  fruits,  and  that 
because  it  caused  too  great  a looseuess  of  his 
passages.  How  the  Carlsbad  Sjrrudel Salt  Pow- 
der acts  in  diabetes  mellitus  I am  unable  to 
say,  and  must  content  myself  with  stating 
facts  only.  I will  not  tire  you  with  a recital 
of  any  more  cases.  Sufficient, I think,  has  al- 
ready beeu  said  to  warrant  calling  your  at- 
tention to  a remedial  agent  that,  iu  one  form 
at  least,  has  beeu  known  aud  used  by  the  pro- 
fession for  the  last  four  centuries. 

The  Springs  of  Carlsbad  are  located  iu  Bo- 
hemia, aud  have  beeu  known  to  the  pro- 
fession ever  since  the  fourteenth  century, 
aud  have  been  gaining  in  their  favor  ever 
since.  The  waters  of  Carlsbad  have  only 
been  imported  into  this  country  in  bottles 
for  the  last  few  years,  and  lose  nothing  of 
their  efficacy  through  export.  These  waters, 
which  issue  from  fifteen  different  springs, 
have  all  the  same  chemical  composition, 
differing  only  in  the  amouut  of  free  car- 
bonic acid  which  they  contain,  this  depend- 
ing npon  the  temperature  at  which  the 
water  reaches  the  surface,  there  being  a 
difference  of  40°  Reaumur  betweeu  the  dif- 
ferent springs.  The  hotter  the  water  the 
less  carbonic  acid  it  holds  iu  solution,  aud 
vice  versa.  The  taste  of  the  water  is  pleas- 
ant, slightly  saline.  The  Carlsbad  Sprudel 


Salt  in  powder  form  is  easily  soluble,  pleas- 
ant, and  permanent. 

As  to  the  difference  between  the  Crystal- 
lized and  Carlsbad  Sprudel  Salt  in  powder 
form,  I would  say  that  both  are  obtained  by 
evaporating  the  Carlsbad  Mineral  Waters; 
but  the  powder  is,  while  still  moist,  exposed 
to  the  carbonic  acid  so  abundantly  given  off 
by  the  springs,  and  in  consequence  differs 
from  the  Crystallized  in  containing  more 
carbonates  and  less  sulphates.  Iu  fact,  it 
contains  all  of  the  soluble  constituents  of  the 
waters,  and  hence  more  nearly  represents  the 
Carlsbad  Mineral  Waters  themselves. 

In  addition  to  this  the  Crystallized  Carls- 
bad Sprudel  Salt,  being  hygroscopic,  frequently 
causes  inconvenience  on  this  account.  The 
Carlsbad  .Sprudel  Salt  Powder, au  the  contrary, 
occurs  iu  a fine  granular  powder,  aud  is  proof 
against  all  atmospheric  changes. 

The  effect  of  the  waters,  and  of  the  Carls- 
bad Sprudel  Salt,  powder  form,  dissolved  in 
carbonic-acid  water,  or  ordinary  water,  be- 
ing so  near  alike,  may  be  treated  of  togeth- 
er, and  be  summed  up  as  follows: 

Locally  upon  the  stomach  and  bowels 
they  produce  a stimulating,  alterative  ef- 
fect, and  they  also  act  as  a sedative  to  the 
gastric  nerves. 

They  neutralize  the  acids  of  the  stomach, 
its  normal  acidity,  according  to  researches  of 
Dr.  W.  Jaworski,  returning  sooner  after  the 
use  of  the  mineral  waters  thau  after  the  use 
of  the  Carlsbad  Sprudel  Salt,  powder  form,  in 
solution. 

After  several  doses  have  been  takeu  they 
act  as  a mild  purgative,  partly  by  increasing 
the  peristaltic  movements,  diluting  the  con- 
tents of  the  bowels,  dissolving  toughened 
mucus,  bile,  aud  hardened  fecal  masses,  aud 


partly  also  by  increasing  the  intestinal  se- 
cretions ; hence  at  times  such  copious  dis- 
charges. During  the  continuance  of  the 
treatment  there  is  au  increased  development 
of  gases  iu  the  gastro-iutcstinal  canal,  which 
cause  frequent  odorless  and  tasteless  eructa- 
tious  and  the  passing  of  flatus,  haviug  the 
odor  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen. 

The  urine  is  generally  increased  in  quanti- 
ty, and,  after  a varying  length  of  time,  is  ren- 
dered neutral  or  alkaline.  The  urea  aud  uric 
acid  are,  according  to  the  researches  of  Dr. 
Seegen,  much  diminished,  whereas  the  phos- 
phates are  greatly  increased  iu  quantity.  So- 
callcd  brick-dust  sediments  in  the  urine, when 
preseut,  disappear  after  several  days’  use. 

The  secretions  of  the  skin  are  also  in- 
creased, aud  sometimes  altered  in  character. 
The  skin  frequently  exfoliates,  causing  the 
complexion  to  become  much  clearer,  au  effect 
very  noticeable  iu  patieuts  having  freckles. 
After  the  use  of  the  Carlsbad  Waters  or  the 
Carlsbad  Sprudel  Salt  iu  powder  form  for  a 
few  weeks,  the  patient  becomes  brighter, 
and  the  previous  duluess  gives  place  to  a 
clearness  of  intellect,  of  thought,  feeling, 
and  fancy  much  exceeding  that  existing 
previous  to  the  beginning  of  the  treatment. 

Most  patients  lose  flesh,  especially  those 
who  are  very  corpulent,  whereas  thin  and 
delicate  patients  icho  tale  much  nourishment 
are  apt  to  increase  in  weight. 

Other  effects  noticed  are  the  disappear- 
ance of  old  inflammatory  deposits,  especially 
iu  the  fibrous  tissues.  Old  rheumatic  or  gouty 
nodules  I have  known  to  disappear  eutirely; 
also  inflammatory  thickenings  arouud  the 
uterus  aud  its  appendages.  Upon  the  sys- 
tem generally  a marked  iucrease  of  tissue 
metamorphosis  is  noticed. 


As  to  the  diseases  for  which  Carlsbad  is 
recommended,  they  are  so  numerous  that 
I will  not  take  up  your  time  in  enumerat- 
ing them.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  it  may  be 
used  wherever  an  alkaliue  mineral  water 
is  indicated,  especially  where  there  is  lack 
of  tone  in  the  gastro-iutestinal  tract,  as  in 
dyspepsia,  deficient  or  perverted  biliary  se- 
cretions, jaundice,  chronic  constipation,  etc. ; 
where  accumulations  of  fat,  especially  iu 
the  liver,  other  organs,  or  under  the  skin, 
are  to  be  disposed  of;  where  there  is  that 
peculiar  discrosia  known  as  the  uric  acid 
diathesis,  as  iu  gout,  rheumatism,  gravel,  etc., 
and  where  inflammatory  deposits,  especially 
iu  the  fibrous  tissues,  Are  to  bo  removed, 
and  iu  that  peculiar  and  so  little  understood 
disease,  diabetes  mellitus. 

Carlsbad  may  be  said  to  bo  contra-indi- 
cated in  all  wasting  diseases,  especially 
those  of  the  lungs,  and  those  involving  a 
great  amount  of  suppuration,  and  in  all 
acute  febrile  diseases,  especially  inflamma- 
tory and  infectious  diseases,  etc. 

As  to  the  mode  of  administration : The 
dose  of  the  imported  mineral  waters  may 
be  set  down  as  2 to  3 glasses  of  about  6 oz. 
each, drauk  slowly  in  the  morniugau  hour  be- 
fore breakfast,  another  glass  during  the  morn- 
ing or  afternoon,  aud  one  or  two  before  retir- 
ing at  night.  The  dose  of  the  Carlsbad  Spi-u- 
del  Salt,  powder  form,  is  about  one  teaspoonful 
dissolved  iu  a glassful  of  water,  taken  three 
times  a day,  either  one  hour  before  or  two 
hours  after  meals.  If  taken  with  the  Carls- 
bad Water,  one  teaspoonful  of  the  Salt  with 
the  first  tumblerful  of  the  water,  taken  in 
the  morning,  will  suffice.  When  takeu  hot 
the  effect  on  the  bowels  is  less  marked. 

As  to  diet,  experiments  of  Dr.  E.  Hlawa- 


cek  and  others,  as  well  as  my  own,  prove 
that  any  diet  otherwise  not  contra-iiuli- 
cated  by  the  disease  may  be  iudulged  in 
duriug  the  continuance  of  the  treatment. 

The  effect  of  exercise,  although  not  found 
essential,  is  a factor  which  I think  ought 
not  to  be  lost  sight  of,  especially  where  I ho 
disease  is  caused  by  sedentary  habits.  Ex- 
periments made  by'  Dr.  W.  Jaworski  prove 
that  exercise  hastens  the  passage  of  the 
waters  from  the  stomach  into  the  iutestiual 
canal.  The  experiments  made  by  Dr.  Ja- 
worski also  proved  that  the  normal  acidity 
of  the  stomach  returns  sooner  after  the  in- 
gestion of  the  mineral  waters  thau  after 
solutions  of  Carlsbad  Sprudel  Salt  in  powder 
form  ; hence  diseases  of  the  stomach  are  gener- 
ally best  treated  by  the  mineral  waters,  whereas 
the  Carlsbad  Sprudel  Salt  in  powder  form 
is  to  be  preferred  in  diseases  of  the  other 
viscera,  such  as  intestinal  canal,  spleen,  kid- 
neys, iu  adiposis,  diabetes,  etc.,  ulthough  this 
rule  does  not  hold  good  in  every  case. 

Iu  conclusion,  I would  say  that  the  Carls- 
bad Mineral  Waters,  as  exported  by  the 
City  of  Carlsbad,  being  the  natural  prod- 
uct, is,  of  course,  much  to  be  preferred  where 
the  quantity  of  water  is  no  objection,  par- 
ticularly iu  diseases  of  the  Btomach.  Where, 
from  auy  cause,  two  or  three  glasses  of 
water  cannot  be  taken,  then  the  Carlsbad 
Sjn-udel  Salt,  powder  form,  answers  the  pur- 
pose equally  well,  and  iu  diseases  other 
than  of  the  stomach  it  is  even  to  be  pre- 
ferred. 

Furthermore,  I would  say  that  the  Carls- 
bad Mineral  Waters  aud  Sprudel  Salt  do 
not  differ  in  the  least  from  auy  other  reme- 
dial agent  of  well-known  properties.  That 
their  effect  is  uniform  and  to  be  relied  upon 
independently  of  any  adjuncts  of  treatment, 
such  as  diet,  exercise,  or  water. 

Iu  none  of  the  cases  enumerated  was 
there  auy  particular  diet  prescribed.  The 
patieuts  were  allowed  to  choose  for  them- 
selves, and  to  eat  whatever  their  appetites 
craved. 

Only  in  one  case  (No.  7)  a hypochondriac 
took  riding-lessons  for  one  week,  and  theu 
abandoned  them  entirely  until  two  weeks 
after  the  treatment,  when,  as  he  expressed 
it,  he  had  more  heart  to  go  about  among 
people  and  enjoy  himself.  The  other  cases 
took  very  little,  if  any,  exercise  outside  of 
that  required  by  their  respective  calliugs. 

As  to  the  matter  of  taking  the  Carlsbad 
Waters  or  Carlsbad  Sprudel  Salt  solutions  hot 
or  cold,  I would  say  that  most  patieuts  pre- 
ferred taking  them  cold,  and  as  there  ap- 
pears to  be  the  advantage  that  taken  cold 
there  are  no  so-called  head  symptoms,  aud 
a more  decided  purgative  action,  I have  in- 
variably given  cold  the  preference,  only 
using  them  hot  in  cases  of  diarrhcea,  w hen 
I did  not  desire  the  purgative  effect. 

The  foregoing  would  then  prove  conclu- 
sively7 that  the  Carlsbad  Waters,  as  well  as 
the  Carlsbad  Sprudel  Salt  Powder,  are  bona  fide 
remedial  agents  independent  of  the  usual  ad- 
juncts of  treatment.  But.  I would  not  here 
be  understood  as  making  light  of  or  ignoring 
them,  their  value  has  beeu  proveu  many 
years  ago,  aud  who  has  not  himself  seen  the 
benefits  of  copious  draughts  of  water,  well- 
directed  exercise,  change  of  scene,  etc.  If 
these  can  be  hud  iu  addition,  well  and  good ; 
if  not,  a Carlsbad  treatment  need  not  there- 
fore he  dispensed  with. 

Iu  conclusion,  I would  say  that  the  ex- 
periments were  made  with  the  geuuine  im- 
ported Carlsbad  Water  and  Carlsbad  Sprudel 
Salt,  which  is  bottled  under  thesupervision  of 
the  City  of  Carlsbad,  and  has  the  signature 
of  Eisner  & Meudelsou  Console  ageuts  for 
the  U.  S.,  and  Loebel  Schottlaeuder,  solo 
licensee  of  the  Spring,  with  the  seal  of  the 
City  of  Carlsbad  on  the  neck  of  every  bot- 
tle. It  would  bo  folly  to  expect  auy  relia- 
ble action  from  auy  of  the  numerous  imi- 
tations sold  here  in  bulk  or  in  bottles. 

A.  L.  A.  TOBOLDT,  M.D., 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

One  bottle  of  geuuine  imported  Carls- 
bad Sprudel  Salt  (powder  form)  will  V>tt 
mailed  to  auy  address  upon  receipt  of  Onu 
Dollar. 

Dr.  Toboldt’s  Lecture  in  full,  with  tal>]0 
of  cases  treated,  mailed  free,  to  any  address 
upon  application  to  Eisner  & Meudelsoi* 
Co.,  Sole  Ageuts  for  the  Carlsbad  SpriuyB 
6 Barclay  Street,  New  York. 
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The  Social  Season. 

During  the  season  in  London  Heecliaili's  Pills 
are  held  in  high  regard.  The  exactions  of  social  life, 
the  strain  consequent  upon  late  hours,  late  suppers, 
and  the  indulgence  of  rich  and  highly  seasoned  food, 
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“If  CLEANLINESS  is  next  to  GOD- 
L I N ESS,  soap  must  be  considered  as  a means 
of  GRACE,  and  a clergyman  who  recom- 
mends MORAL  things  should  be  willing  to 
recommend  soap.  I am  told  that  my  com- 
mendation of  PEARS’  Soap  has  opened  for 
it  a large  sale  in  the  UNITED  STATES. 
I am  willing  to  stand  by  every  word  in  favor 
of  it  I ever  uttered.  A man  must  be  fastidi- 
ous indeed  who  is  not  satisfied  with  it.” 


P 


1 — ' A T")  J IS  THE  BEST,  the  most  elegant,  and  the  most  economical 
I — 1 ZA  IV  S of  all  soaps  for  general  Toilet  Purposes.  It  is  not  only 

A — J -Z  V.  J.  V kJ  the  most  attractive,  but  the  purest  and  eleanest.  It  is  used 
and  recommended  by  thousands  of  intelligent  mothers  throughout  the  civilized 
world,  because,  while  serving  as  a detergent  and  cleanser,  its  emollient  properties  prevent 
the  chafing  and  discomforts  to  which  infants  are  so  liable.  It  has  been  established  in 
London  lOO  years  as  A COMPLEXION  SOAP,  has  obtained  15  International  Awards, 
and  is  now  sold  in  every  city  in  the  world.  It  can  be  had  of  nearly  all  Druggists  in  the 
United  States  ; but  he  sure  that  you  get  the  genuine,  as  there  are  worthless  imitations. 
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They  stood  on  the  outside  steps  of  the  vast  edifice  beetling  like  a granite  crag  above  them March  absently  lifted  his  eyes  to  it." 


A HAZARD  OF  NEW  FORTUNES. 

BY  WILLIAM  DEAN  HOWELLS. 


PART  FIRST. 


“ "VTOW  yon  think  this  thing  over,  March,  and  let  me  know  the 
TN  last  of  next  week,”  said  Fulkerson.  He  got  up  from  the 
chair  which  he  had  been  sitting  astride,  with  his  face  to  its  back, 
and  tilting  toward  March  on  its  hind  legs,  and  came  and  rapped 
upon  his  table  with  his  thin  bamboo  stick.  “ What  you  want  to  do 


is  to  get  out  of  the  insurance  business,  anyway.  You  acknow- 
ledge that  yourself.  .You  never  liked  it,  and  now  it  makes  you 
sick;  in  other  words,  it’s  killing-you.  You  ain’t  an  insurance 
man  bv  nature.  You’re  a natural-born  literary  man;  and  you’ve 
been  going  against  the  grain.  Now  I offer  you  a chance  to  go 
with  the  grain.  I don’t  say  you’re  going  to  make  your  everlasting 
fortune,  but  I’ll  give  you  a living  salary,  and  if  the  thing  succeeds, 
you’ll  share  in  its  success.  We’ll  all  share  in  its  success.  That’s 


the  beauty  of  it.  I tell  you,  March,  this  is  the  greatest  idea 

has  been  struck  since” — Fulkerson  stopped  and  searched  his  ruin^j 

for  a fit  image — “ since  the  creation  of  man.” 

He  put  his  leg  up  over  the  corner  of  March’s  table  and  gav^ 
himself  a sharp  cut  on  the  thigh,  and  leaned  forward  to  get  tl**. 
full  effect  of  his  words  upon  his  listener. 

March  had  bis  hands  clasped  together  behind  his  head,  and  \lc 
( Continued  on  vane  222.) 
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THE  REPUBLICAN  PLEDGE. 
rpHE  Republican  platform  upon  which  President 
X Harrison  was  elected,  and  with  which  his  letter 
of  acceptance  declared  that  he  was  in  entire  agree- 
ment, said : 

“The  men  who  uhandnneil  the  Re|>uhlican  party  in  1S81  and 
continued  to  adhere  to  the  Pemoeratie  party  have  deserted  not 
only  the  cause  of  honest  government,  of  sound  finance,  of  freedom 
ami  purity  of  the  baliut,  nut  especially  have  deserted  the  cause  of 
reform  in  the  civil  service.  We  will  not  fail  to  keep  our  pledges 
because  they  have  broken  theirs,  or  because  their  candidate  has 
broken  his.  We  therefore  repeal  our  declaration  of  18S4,  to  wit  : 
‘The  reform  of  the  civil  service,  auspieiou-ly  begun  under  Repub- 
lican administration,  should  he  completed  by  the  further  extension 
of  the  reformed  system  already  established  by  law  to  all  the  grades 
of  the  service  to  which  it  is  applicable.  Tin:  spirit  and  purpose 
of  the  reform  should  he  observed  in  till  executive  appointments, 
and  all  laws  tit  variance  with  the  object  of  existing  relorm  legisla- 
tion should  he  repealed,  to  the  end  that  the  dangers  to  free  insti- 
tutions which  lurk  in  the  power  of  oflicial  patronage  may  be  wisely 
and  effectively  avoided.’” 

This  Wits  a voluntary  declaration,  the  most  com- 
prehensive ami  radical  upon  the  subject,  ever  made 
by  a party  Convention.  Besides  the  enforcement 
of  the  law  to  which  the  President  takes  oath,  and 
which  now  includes  about  25,000  places;  the  pledge 
unequivocally  binds  the  Executive  and  i he  party  to 
“the  spirit  and  purpose  of  reform”  in  all  executive 
appointments.  There  is  no  doubt  of  the  meaning  of 
those  words.  They  mean  that  the  service  shall  not 
be  treated  as  spoils,  and  that  there  shall  he  no  parti- 
san “sweep”  of  the  offices.  They  mean  that  if,  as 
the  New  York  Herald  states.  Senator  Hiscock  and 
Mr.  Thomas  C.  Platt,  of  New  York,  protest  hotly 
and.  emphatically  against  Secretary  Windom’s  choice 
of  an  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  because 
they  insist  that  “a  trained  politician”  shall  be 
appointed,  their  advice  shall  be  disregarded  as  hos- 
tile to  the  solemn  pledge  and  declared  policy  of  the 
party.  The  words  mean  honest  reform  in  a plain, 
practical  sense  understood  by  everybody,  and  not 
that  general  change  of  the  service  in  order  to  till  it 
with  partisans,  for  making  which  the  platform 
accused  the  late  President  of  violating  his  public 
pledges. 

This  is  the  standard  deliberately  erected  by  the 
Republican  party,  the  pledge  upon  which  it  asked 
the  sympathy  and  support  of  the  reform  sentiment 
of  the  country.  Tried  by  this  standard,  the  views 
announced  by  Senator  Farwell,  and  known  to  be 
entertained  by  Senator  Ingalls,  the  stand  alleged  to 
have  been  taken  by  Senator  Hiscock  and  Mr.  T.  C. 
Platt,  and  the  demand  of  many  Republican  organs 
for  a general  dismissal  of  postmasters  and  other  pub- 
lic officers  because  of  their  political  views,  are  directly 
subversive  of  the  party  policy.  These  Senators  and 
politicians  and  newspapers  betray  the  Republican 
policy  of  to  day,  as  thirty  years  ago  they  Would  have 
betrayed  it  if  they  had  insisted  that  slavery  should 
be  allowed  to  enter  the  Territories.  The  early  Re- 
publican Conventions  did  not  more  decisively  declare 
against  the  extension  of  slavery  than  the  last  Repub- 
lican Convention  declared  for  reform  in  the  civil 
service  in  the  common  understanding  of  the  words. 
This  is  fortunately  the  view  of  some  Republican 
leaders.  We  have  already  mentioned  the  speeches 
of  certain  Republican  Senators  and  Representatives 
in  Congress.  Wo  add  to  them  the  characteristic 
words  of  Mr.  Theodore  Roosevelt,  who  declares 
himself  to  he  “a  practical  Republican  politician,” 
and  to  whose  effective  services  in  the  Neur  York  Le- 
gislature his  party  as  well  tis  the  State  was  greatly 
indebted.  Mr.  Roosevelt  said,  at  the  Reform  Con- 
ference in  Baltimore: 

“ Xmv  tin?  Republican  pul \ lias  committed  itself  definitely 
iuruin-t  tlm  spoils  sy.-lcm.  On  t.lut  point  its  platform  leaves  no 
room  for  lioitltt.  1’ii‘M'li  tit  elect  Harrison's  letter  leaves  no  room 
for  dont if,  as  to  Itis  position.  1 feel  sure  that,  from  a merely  -ell. 
f-.ii  sMinl-noiiit,  it  will  inure  to  the  benefit  of  the  Republican  party 
to  keep  its  pie.iee;  but  w ie- 1,. , it  does  or  does  not  so  inure,  I 
wish  to  M-e  tiiat  pledge  kept.  1 led  that  this  is  a true  reform. 
Lot  that  ten-on  1 not  only  admire  and  honor  Senators  Hoar  and 
II  nun  toneres-mcn  Lomu-.,  of  Massachusetts,  Hitt,  of  Illinois, 
and  i ■ ibh  Representative.  Mr.  Meimus,  citizens,  but  I 

legat'd  them  aa  loyally  keeping  faith  with  tue  party  by  the  stand 


they  have  taken  in  Conuress.  On  the  other  hand,  when  Senator 
Ingalls  sees  fit  to  appear  as  the  mouth-piece  and  champion  of  the 
spoilsman,  not  only  do  I fed  outraged  as  a citizen  at  his  appearing 
in  this  guise,  making  him-elf  a part  of  all  tiiat  is  most  evil  and 
most  degrading  in  our  politics,  but  I fed  that  he  is  a traitor  to 
his  party.  1 do  not  think  there  can  be  doubt  about  my  position 
on  this  question.” 

It  must  he  confessed,  however,  that  the  accounts 
in  Republican  pipers  of  the  unprecedented  rush  and 
pressure  for  place  at  Washington  are  not  a good 
augury  of  what  is  to  come.  The  universal  assump- 
tion of  a total  partisan  reconstruction  of  the  service; 
the  careful  cultivation  of  prejudice  against  Republi- 
cans who  “ held  over”  during  the  late  administra- 
tion, as  if  refusal  to  regard  their  places  as  the  per- 
quisites of  the  successful  party  were  sufficient. reason 
for  summary  dismissal ; the  apportioning  of  Custom- 
house and  Post-office  patronage  among  the  most  con- 
temptuous enemies  of  reform  as  a matter  of  course 
— in  a word,  the  eager  carnival  of  spoils  which  the 
Washington  letters  describe  seems  to  indicate  that 
the  party  whose  platform  denounces  the  men  who 
abandoned  the  party  in  18S4  is  in  1889  in  imminent 
danger  of  incurring  the  same  denunciation  of  trea- 
chery to  its  own  principles  and  of  deliberate  violation 
of  its  own  pledges.  The  strain  comes  upon  the  Pre- 
sident. and  however  unjustly,  he  will  be  held  re- 
sponsible, as  his  predecessor  has  been.  The  Whig 
office-seeking  torrent  in  1841  is  surpassed  by  the  Re- 
publican tlood  of  1889.  The  earlier  deluge  engulfed 
President  Harrison’s  grandfather,  and  it  will  require 
all  the  courage,  energy,  and  persistence  of  the  grand- 
son to  withstand  it  now.  If  his  action  should  dem- 
onstrate that  it  is  not  the  counsel  and  conviction  of 
such  Republicans  as  Mr.  Roosevelt  names  which  is 
to  prevail,  but  that  of  Messrs.  Quay,  Dudley,  Platt, 
Ingalls,  and  the  other  notorious  spoilsmen  of  the 
party,  the  failure  and  disgrace  of  the  administration 
and  of  the  party  which  pledged  itself  to  reform  will 
he  swift  and  complete.  Republican  leaders  of  an- 
other kind  than  these  cannot  silently  acquiesce  in 
the  complete  disregard  of  the  Republican  platform 
without  conniving  at  the  deep  discredit  of  their  par- 
ty. The  men  of  1884  whom  the  platform  taunts  with 
treachery  will  be  justified  in  a laugh  of  contempt  if 
those  who  took  such  lofty  airs  in  June  should  be 
revealed  as  hypocrites  and  charlatans  eating  their 
own  words  in  March.  Four  years  ago  the  Demo- 
cratic party  made  no  other  pledge  than  the  simple 
declaration  that  it  favored  civil  service  reform.  Tiiat 
phrase  meant  nothing,  and  was  meant  to  mean  no- 
thing. The  President,  not  In’s  party,  was  the  sole 
hope  of  reform.  But  the  situation  is  now  wholly 
changed.  It  is  the  party  whose  careful  and  detailed 
pledge  the  President  lias  accepted.  Republicans  rid- 
iculed independents  for  expecting  reform  from  the 
Democratic  party,  then  raised  their  voices  in  unison 
to  declare,  “ We  will  not  fail  to  keep  our  pledges  be- 
cause they  have  broken  theirs.”  We  shall  see.  But 
if  happily  those  pledges  are  not  broken,  the  lirst  to 
acknowledge  the  fact  frankly  will  be  the  indepen- 
dent voters. 


THE  MACHINE. 

The  circumstances  attending  the  selection  of  Presi- 
dent Harrison’s  cabinet  have  shown  him  probably, 
as  they  have  shown  the  country,  the  extreme  and 
peculiar  difficulties  which  now  surround  the  Chief 
Executive.  Our  system  of  government  by  party  lias 
developed  results  that  fully  justify  Washington’s 
solemn  deprecations  and  warnings  in  his  farewell 
address.  The  active  and  immediate  power  of  party 
has  passed  into  the  hands  of  what  is  called  a machine, 
which  is  practically  a few  politicians  in  every  State, 
bent,  not  upon  the  public  welfare,  but  upon  per- 
sonal and  party  aggrandizement,  and  sustained  h.v 
the  venal  power  of  patronage.  The  newly  elected 
President,  if  he  does  not  owe  his  nomination  to  this 
machine,  is  at  once  confronted  with  it,  and  the  sore 
trial  of  his  position  begins.  It  may  he  said  truth- 
fully that  the  welfare  of  his  administration  depends, 
not  upon  the  favor  of  his  party,  but  upon  the  counte- 
nance of  the  machine.  He  must  conciliate  members 
of  Congress  at  the  capital,  and  the  few  party  leaders 
in  the  different  States.  The  condition  of  conciliation 
is  conformity  to  their  wishes.  He  must  appoint  to 
office  those  whom  members  of  Congress  and  the  local 
machines  designate.  If  he  resists,  Congress  can  baffle 
the  Executive  wishes,  and  the  machine  will  not  hesi- 
tate to  defeat  the  party  in  the  State,  and  then  point 
to  the  defeat  as  the  result  of  the  President's  course. 
The  sentiment  of  the  party  at  large  may  be  most 
friendly  to  the  Executive,  but  it  is  not  the  sentiment 
of  the  party,  it  is  the  will  of  the  machine,  which  gen- 
erally decides  the  election. 

This  terrorism  is  brought  to  bear  upon  every  Pre- 
sident. However  courageous  and  independent  in 
feeling  he  may  he,  his  only  appeal  is  to  the  sympathy 
of  the  party  at  largo,  while  that  sympathy  is  futile  to 
aid  him  as  against  the  machine.  Every  intelligent 
observer  in  the  State  of  New  York,  for  instance,  can 
perceive  the  general  character  and  drift  of  Republican 
conviction  and  desire.  But  nothing  can  be  planter 
to  him  than  that  it  is  not  really  represented  by  those 
who  are  called  Republican  leaders.  Theoretically, 
of  course,  those  whom  u party  permits  to  direct  its 


course  and  to  select  its  candidates  are  its  represent- 
atives. But  actually  this  is  true  only  negatively. 
Except  under  peculiar  circumstances,  and  in  actual 
emergencies  when  it  is  thoroughly  aroused,  the  great 
mass  of  the  party  will  not  take  the  trouble  neces- 
sary to  secure  fitting  representatives.  How  much 
does  the  great  hotly  of  Republican  voters  in  the 
city  of  New  York  know  or  care  about  the  manage- 
ment of  the  party  ? Who  would  seriously  admit  that 
the  Republican  character  and  intelligence  of  the  city 
are  represented  by  its  acknowledged  leaders  who 
control  the  Convention  and  nominate  the  candidates? 
In  any  rural  Republican  county,  who  expects  to  find 
the  real  representatives  of  the  party  foremost  in  its 
active  control  ? 

This  is  the  condition  which  the  President  must  con- 
sider, and  to  this  he  feels  that  his  official  action  must 
conform  if  he  would  avoid  disaster.  He  is  told  that 
he  is  the  trustee  of  a great  party,  that  he  lias  no  moral 
right  to  substitute  his  personal  convictions  for  the 
party  wishes,  and  that  the  party  speaks  only  through 
its  organization,  that  is  to  say,  through  the  machine. 
This  condition,  known  as  well  to  the  country  as  to  the 
President,  should  lead  to  the  most  charitable  interpre- 
tation of  Executive  action.  Mr.  Cleveland  is  said 
to  have  remarked  that  if  his  reform  friends  only  knew 
what  he  had  resisted,  their  comments  upou  what  he 
had  done  would  he  milder.  The  sharpest  censure  of 
his  administration  was  due  undoubtedly'  to  courses 
which,  however  undesirable,  seemed  to  him  for  party 
reasons  indispensable.  Even  as  it  was,  he  was  charged 
with  defeating  his  party'.  But  the  situation  in  which 
simple  justice  requires  that  the  Executive  should  be 
judged  leniently  shows  the  chief  obstacle  to  good 
government,  and  begets  the  strongest  resolution  for 
its  removal.  Our  party  system,  founded  on  patron- 
age, endangers  ihe  very'  function  of  party.  The  Pre- 
sident tends  to  become  practically  less  the  representa- 
tive of  jt  national  purpose  and  honest  administration 
than  the  tool  of  a small  body'  of  party'  politicians, 
whom,  although  a small  body,  lie  defies  at  his  peril. 
That  this  is  a tendency'  which  increases  rather  than 
diminishes  is  shown  by  the  manner  in  which  Presi- 
dent Harrison  was  stormed  for  places  in  his  cabinet. 
If.  therefore,  the  better  sentiment  and  purpose  of  the 
Republican  party  chooses  to  submit  to  the  control  of 
a machine,  it  cannot  fairly' complain  if  it  is  judged  by 
the  conduct  of  the  machine,  and  held  to  responsibility 
for  it.  But  however  abjectly’  the  party  may  acquiesce, 
the  stronger  the  machine,  the  stronger  will  be  the  pub- 
lic protest  which  will  break  it. 


CHEERFUL  VIEWS. 

Those  who  hike  despondent  views  of  public  affairs 
are  not  close  observers  of  the  times.  Undoubtedly 
abuses  and  evils  now  exist  which  the  fathers  did  not 
foresee  nor  1>e  TocgUEViLLE  remark  fifty  years  ago. 
Jobs  like  the  Capitol  ceiling  at  Albany,  the  immense 
and  perilous  part  played  by'  money  in  politics,  the 
enormous  development  of  the  machine,  the  practical 
sale  of  high  offices,  the  decline  ill  the  character  of 
party  leaders,  the  good-natured  toleration  of  rascality, 
till  seem  to  indicate  the  extremest  reaction  from  the 
moral  exultation  of  patriotic  sentiment  during  the 
civil  war.  It  is  not  necessary  to  point  out  that  the 
most  wretched  political  intrigues  were  rife  in  the 
highest  political  circles  and  that  there  was  the  most 
mercenary  jobbery  in  contracts  and  supplies  during 
the  war,  in  order  to  show  how  dark  are  the  shadows 
even  of  that  bright  picture  of  patriotism.  Yet  it  would 
have  been  folly  to  deny’  the  moral  exaltation  because 
of  the  intrigues  and  jobbery,  and  it  would  be  equal 
folly’  to  assume  a general  public  and  political  deca-” 
dence  because  of  official  recommendations  to  buy 
voters  and  marshal  them  in  blocks  of  five,  or  because 
of  hoodie  aldermen  and  venal  public  jobs  without 
distinction  of  party. 

If,  however,  this  were  all.  and  the  public  good- 
nature were  content  to  smile  and  to  guess  that  it 
would  blow  over,  and  to  aequiesce  without  effort  in 
a steady  moral  decay  of  the  state,  it  would  be  a cause 
of  just  alarm  for  the  “American  commonwealth.” 
But  this  is  not  our  history'.  To  go  no  further  for  an 
illustration,  the  most  significant  sign  of  the  present 
situation  is  not  so  much  the  fact  of  the  enormous  and 
degrading  use  of  money'  at  elections  as  it  is  the  fact 
of  the  general  consciousness  of  the  peril  and  the  deter- 
mination to  provide  against  it.  Indiana,  for  instance, 
is  the  State  in  which  during  the  late  campaign  the 
misuse  of  money  was  at  least  most  notorious.  But 
in  Indiana  an  electoral  reform  bill  has  become  law 
Ibis  winter  which  will  go  far  to  correct  the  evil.  In 
Massachusetts  such  a law  already  exists.  In  Rhode 
Island  it  is  pending  in  the  Legislature,  and  proposed 
in  New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania,  and  in  New  York 
it  was  defeated  last  year  only'  by  the  Governor’s  veto. 
This  shows  a readiness  to  deal  with  abuses  which  is 
a sign  <»f  political  health  and  vigor.  It  is  the  en- 
couragement of  every  good  effort,  and  covers  with 
ridicule  the  assumption  that  our  political  practices 
cannot  be  improved,  and  that  only'  sentimentalists 
and  knavish  schemers  think  that  they  sometimes 
need  improvement. 

In  New  York  the  Republicans  have  hitherto  en- 
joyed l lie  reputation  of  a disposition  to  advance  such 
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improvements.  There  are  many  voters  who,  what- 
ever their  views  of  a tariff  may  be,  are  inclined  to 
think  that  upon  State  and  municipal  questions — 
questions  of  temperance,  political  reform,  education, 
and  similar  interests — the  Republican  party  deserves 
support  rather  than  the  Democratic.  The  Repub- 
licans, indeed,  have  done  a large  business  upon  the 
capital  of  this  confidence.  But  the  revelations  of  the 
ceiling  job,  the  paralysis  in  the  Legislature  of  the 
temperance  and  ballot  reform  movements,  the  want 
of  initiative  and  vigor,  are  placing  the  Republican 
party  in  the  position  of  a torpid  man  who  is  called 
respectable  because  his  grandfather  was  a hero.  The 
prestige  of  the  party  is  still  great;  but  it  does  so  little 
to  enhance  it  that  young  men,  Republicans  by  family 
tradition,  are  leaving  the  party,  not  to  join  another, 
but  from  want  of  confidence  and  hope  in  it.  This 
also  is  a sign  of  political  health,  because  it  shows  the 
demand  for  a party  that  shall  stand  for  honest  politics. 
The  Republican  party  cannot  occupy  that  position  by 
the  simple  assertion  that  it  does  so,  while  conniving 
at  ceiling  frauds  and  marshalliug  floaters  in  blocks 
of  five.  There  is  a good  deal  of  humbug  in  politics, 
but  even  humbug  may  be  stretched  too  thin.  If  the 
Republican  Legislature  in  New  York  had  passed  a 
reasonable  high  license  law  and  a good  electoral  bill, 
and  had  shown  itself  clear  of  complicity  in  the  ceiling 
scandal,  it  would  have  justified  its  claim  to  be  the 
party  from  which  reasonable  and  beneficent  change 
is  to  be  expected.  That  it  suffers  for  not  doing  these 
things,  and  just  in  that  degree  loses  the  confidence  of 
honest  citizens,  is  another  sign  of  excellent  political 
health  in  the  community. 


SECTIONALISM. 

A CORRESPONDENT  sends  us  some  extracts  from  the 
Greenville  News , in  South  Carolina,  and  asks  our 
opinion  of  them.  The  paper  comments  upon  the 
address  of  E.  M.  Brayton,  chairman  of  the  Republi- 
can State  Committee,  and  says  in  regard  to  the  elec- 
tion law  of  the  State: 

“We  prefer  to  declare  boldly  that  most  of  wliat  he  says  is 
true,  and  that  the  law  he  describes  was  and  is  intended  to  keep 
the  control  of  this  State  with  the  white  people,  who  are  a minority 
in  numbers,  but  who  pay  nineteen-twentieths  of  the  taxes  and 
represent  ninety-nine  one-hundreths  of  the  intelligence  and  moral 
force.” 

And  again: 

“ The  gaunt  and  unkempt  Southerner  who  pokes  a shot-gun  into 
a voter’s  face  to  chase  him  from  the  polls  is  a better  man  than  the 
sleek  portly  Northern  manufacturer  who  offers  a poor  devil  of  a 
workman  the  choice  between  voting  for  high  protection  and  star- 
vation. The  most  reckless  red-shirt  riders  who  ever  pulled  a 
trigger  are  less  guilty  than  the  wealthy  hypocrites  who  gave  nnd 
the  heelers  who  handled  the  money  that  corrupted  the  ballot  last 
November.  They  may  send  troops  here,  as  they  did  before,  to 
stand  at  our  polls,  to  purify  the  ballot  with  the  bayonet,  but,  for 
all  that,  there  will  be  no  more  stealing  South  Carolina.” 

What  we  think  of  this  is  what  we  think  of  the 
talk  in  a similar  vein  of  such  Northern  politicians 
as  Governor  Foraker,  of  Ohio,  and  all  “the  bloody 
shirt”  orators  and  newspapers.  They  strive  to  in- 
fluence mere  sectional  passions  for  the  meanest  of 
purposes — sectional,  political,  partisan,  or  personal 
advantage.  They  aim  to  feed  angry  fires  which  are 
declining,  and  to  prolong  without  justification  the 
hatreds  of  a past  time.  Neither  Governor  Foraker 
and  the  class  which  he  represents,  nor  the  South 
Carolina  paper,  rise  above  the  lowest  level  of  party 
spirit.  The  patriotism  which  bears  and  forbears  is 
unknown  to  both  of  them.  If  they  were  representa- 
tives of  the  dominant  and  characteristic  sentiment  of 
the  two  parts  of  the  country,  we  should  still  be  in 
spirit  and  feeling  as  much  at  war  as  we  were  twenty- 
five  years  ago. 

Our  correspondent  may  find  in  the  passages  that 
we  quote  from  the  paper  some  hints  for  thought.  He 
is  a Republican,  and  he  may  well  reflect  that  if  the 
colored  voter  is  sometimes  suppressed  by  Democrats  iu 
the  Southern  States,  the  white  voter  is  sometimes 
bought  by  Republicans  in  the  Northern  States,  and 
that  both  practices  are  equally  treason  to  the  funda- 
mental principle  of  the  government.  He  may  further 
ask  himself  how  polls  protected  by  national  bayonets 
in  communities  like  certain  Southern  districts  can 
possibly  draw  out  the  suppressed  vote,  and  he  may 
finally  meditate  the  question  how  a situation  pro- 
duced by  such  an  agitation  as  the  slavery  contro- 
versy, followed  by  long  civil  war,  can  be  wisely  or 
patriotically  adjusted  if  newspaper  and  party  orators, 
like  angry  children,  spit  and  snarl  and  taunt  and 
vituperate,  instead  of  manfully  acknowledging  a dif- 
ficult problem  and  heartily  and  honestly  cultivating 
the  spirit  in  which  alone  it  can  be  hopefully  treated. 


A SPOILS  CALENDAR. 

On  the  30th  of  January,  1812,  Josiah  Quincy  said  iu  the 
House  of  Representatives  at  Washington : 

“ Is  there  on  this  earth  any  collection  of  men  in  which  exists  a 
more  intrinsic,  hearty,  and  desperate  love  of  office  or  place,  par- 
ticularly of  fat  places?  Is  there  any  country  more  infested  than 
this  with  the  vermin  that  breed  in  corruptions  of  power  ? Is  there 
any  in  which  place  and  official  emolument  more  certainly  follow 
distinguished  servility  at  elections  or  base  scurrility  in  the  press? 
And  as  to  eagerness  for  the  reward,  what  is  the  fact?  Let  now 
one  of  your  great  office-holders,  a Collector  of  Customs,  a Marshal, 
a Commissioner  of  Loans,  a Postmaster  in  one  of  your  cities,  or 
auy  officer,  agent,  or  factor  for  your  territories  or  public  lands,  or 


person  holding  place  of  minor  distinction,  but  of  considerable  profit, 
be  called  upon  to  pay  the  last  debt  of  nature.  The  poor  man 
shall  hurdly  be  dead,  he  shall  not  be  cold,  long  before  the  corpse 
is  in  the  coffin,  the  mail  shall  be  crowded  to  repletion  with  letters 
and  certificates  and  recommendations  and  representations  and 
every  species  of  sturdy,  sycophantic  solicitation  by  which  obtru- 
sive mendicity  seeks  charity  or  invites  compassion.  Why,  sir,  we 
hear  the  clamor  of  the  craving  animals  at  the  Treasury,  though 
here  in  the  Capitol.  Such  running,  such  jostling,  such  wriggling, 
such  clambering  over  one  another’s  backs,  such  squealing  because 
the  tub  is  so  narrow  and  the  company  so  crowded ! No,  sir ; let 
us  not  talk  of  stoical  apathy  towards  the  things  of  the  national 
Treasury  either  iu  this  people  or  in  their  Representatives  or  Sen- 
ators.”. 

Seventeen  years  later,  in  1829,  it  was  not  thought  neces- 
sary to  wait  for  the  death  of  the  incumbent.  Ou  the  14th 
of  March,  1829,  Mr.  Samuel  Swaktwout,  subsequently  Col- 
lector of  New  York,  and  defaulter  to  the  amount  of  "about 
a million  dollars,  writes  from  Washington  to  a spoils  “pal” 
in  Now  York : 

“I  hold  to  your  doctrine  fully  that  no  d d rascal  who  made 

use  of  his  office  or  its  profits  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  Mr. 
Adams  in  and  General  Harrison  out  of  power  is  entitled  to  the 
leant  lenity  or  mercy , save  that  of  hanging.  So  we  think  both  alike 
on  that  head. 

“ \Y  hetlier  or  not  I shall  get  anything  in  the  general  scramble 
for  plunder  remains  to  be  proven,  but  I rather  gnat*  I shall.  What 
it  will  be  is  not  vet  so  certain  ; perhaps  keeper  of  the  Bergen  light- 
house. I rather  think  Massa  Pomp  stands  a smart  chance  of 
going  somewhere,  perhaps  to  the  place  you  have  named,  or  to  the 
devil. 

“Your  man,  if  you  want  a place,  is  Colonel  Hamilton.  He  is 
now  the  second  officer  in  the  government  of  the  L'uion,  and  in  all 
probability  our  next  President.  Make  your  suit  to  him,  then,  and 
you  will  get  what  you  want.  I know’  Mr.  Ingram  slightly,  and 
recommend  you  to  push  like  a devil  if  you  expect  anything  from 
that  quarter.  I can  do  you  no  good  in  any  quarter  of  the  world, 
having  mighty  little  influence  beyond  Hoboken.  The  great  goers 
are  the  new  men,  the  old  troopers  being  all  spavined  and  ringboned 
from  previous  hard  travel.  I’ve  got  the  bots,  the  fetlock  hip- joint, 
gravel,  halt,  and  founders,  and  I assure  you  if  1 can  only  keep  my 
own  legs  I shall  do  well,  but  I am  darned  if  I can  carry  any  weight 
with  me.  When  I left  home  I thought  my  nag  sound  and  strong, 
but  the  beast  is  rather  broken  down  here.  I’ll  tell  you  more  about 
it  when  1 see  you  in  New  York.” 

Iu  1883  public  feeling  at  the  disgrace  of  such  prostitution 
of  the  public  service,  wrhich,  alone  among  civilized  nations, 
was  peculiar  to  the  United  States,  found  expression  in  the 
reform  law.  Iu  1888  the  Republican  party  returned  to 
power  under  the  most  solemn  pledges  to  respect  the  law 
both  in  letter  and  spirit.  Ou  the  10th  of  March,  1889,  a let- 
ter from  Washington  to  the  New  York  Tribune,  ouo  of  the 
chief  party  organs'  says : 

“ The  army  which  now  besieges  the  White  House  and  besets  the 
Executive  Departments  also  contains  a majority  of  ‘ ex’s.’  There 
is  a heavy  sprinkling  of  old  soldiers,  and  the  buttons  of  the  G.  A.  R. 
and  the  rosettes  of  the  Loyal  Legion  are  more  conspicuous  than 
ever  before.  There  seems  to  be  general  conviction  that  honor- 
able service  in  the  Union  army  or  navy  will  not  be  regarded  as  a 
political  disability  by  this  administration,  five  members  of  which, 
including  the  President,  wore  the  Union  blue.  But  the  ex-soldiers 
are  outnumbered  by  the  ‘ex’s’  who  obtained  their  titles  in  the 
civil  service  of  the  government  before  the  days  of  ‘Cleveland 
and  Reform.’  Perhaps  one  out  of  every  four  tnen  one  meets  is 
not  an  ‘ ex,’  but  three  of  them  at  least  are  ex-something,  from 
ex-Secretarv  down  to  ex-messenger,  and  every  mother’s  son  of  them, 
almost,  wants  his  ‘old  place,’  or  something  better.  They  ‘know 
all  the  ropes’ of  office-seeking  and  office-getting,  nnd  therefore  are 
formidable  competitors  in  the  race  with  men  who  have  now  entered 
it  for  the  first  time,  despite  the  prejudice  which  exists  against  ex- 
office-holders  who  devote  their  energies  to  office-seeking.” 

This  shows,  not  that  nothing  lias  been  done  to  avert  this 
disgrace  from  the  country,  but  that  something  remains 
to  do. 


AN  ALARM-BELL. 

Garden  and  Forest,  in  speaking  of  a subject  of  the  greatest 
importance  to  the  prosperity  of  New  York,  says  that  “ the 
complete  destruction  of  the  Adirondack  forests  is  inevitable 
if  existing  conditions  and  methods  of  treatment  are  to  con- 
tinue.” Their  destruction  would  seriously  affect  the  prin- 
cipal rivers  and  the  water  snpply  of  the  Erie  Canal,  and 
cause  wide-spread  disaster.  The  result  canuot  be  averted 
by  guessing  that  the  situation  is  not  so  alarming  as  stated, 
and  that  all  will  come  out  right.  There  is  but  one  way  to 
P 'event  the  certain  consequences  of  tho  situation,  which 
grows  worse  daily,  and  that  is  a system  of  permanent  con- 
trol under  competent  direction. 

This  is  held  by  Garden  and  Forest  to  be  impossible  so  long 
as  the  control  is  treated  as  a part  of  the  political  patron- 
age of  the  State  government.  The  evil  cannot  he  remedied 
by  merely  changing  the  persons  who  administer  a system 
which  is  essentially  vicious.  But  a Legislature  whose  com- 
mittee permits  huge  cheating  iu  a ceiling  in  order  to  raise 
an  election  fund  will  hardly  save  the  State  forests  without 
a very  emphatic  demand  from  the  public. 


THE  MURDER  OF  COLONEL  DAWSON. 

Thk  assassination  of  Colonel  Dawson,  the  editor  of  the 
Charleston  JVetrs  and  Courier,  seems  to  have  been  one  of 
the  most  dastardly  of  murders,  aud  the  occasion,  as  report- 
ed, deepens  the  blackness  of  the  crime,  and  greatly  en- 
hances public  respect  for  the  character  and  memory  of  the 
murdered  man.  Colonel  Dawson  was  in  the  very  prime 
of  life.  The  journal  which  he  edited  was  one  of  very  great 
influence,  aud  the  spirit  iu  which  it  was  conducted  was  iu 
general  wise  aud  hopeful.  It  was  for  some  reasons  a de- 
cided advantage  for  the  State  of  Sonth  Carolina  at  this 
time  that  the  editor  of  its  chief  journal  was  not  American 
born,  because  he  was  unswayed  by  the  traditions  which 
canuot  but  unhappily  affect  iu  some  degree  the  native 
Carolinian. 

The  shock  of  Colouel  Dawson's  violent  death  was  not 
confined  to  the  city  and  State  of  his  residence.  Through 
his  paper  he  bad  takeu  strong  hold  of  those  iu  every  part 
of  the  country  who  watch  the  organs  of  public  opinion,  and 
they  saw  in  the  Charleston  JVmcs  and  Courier  signs  of  the 
spirit  which,  if  happily  directed,  promises  much  for  tho 
Southern  States  and  the  Union.  In  South  Carolina,  how- 
ever, there  are  those  who  probably  feel  that  Colonel  Daw- 


son was  too  much  the  supporter  of  a State  control  which  is 
not  wholly  in  accord  with  that  better  spirit.  But  his  great 
merit  as  a leader  of  opinion  was  his  conviction  that  “ tho 
South”  must  look  forward  aud  not  back,  and  cultivate  ex- 
clusively the  tendencies  aud  the  spirit  which  make  for 
Union. 

The  public  grief  in  Charleston  attests  the  consciousness 
of  the  loss  of  an  invaluable  citizen,  and  he  couhl  have  pro- 
duced so  strong  an  impression  only  by  devoted  and  effec- 
tive pnblic  service.  It  is  not  the  least  significant  fact  that* 
the  man  of  Euglish  birth  who  was  one  of  the  most  resolute 
soldiers  of  the  Confederacy,  of  unquestioned  bravery  aud 
ability,  aud  who  held  so  high  a place  iu  the  public  regard 
of  Charleston,  had  been  knighted  by  the  Pope  for  his  ser- 
vices in  procuring  the  passage  of  an  anti-duelling  law. 
Colonel  Dawson  seems  to  have  been  a man  of  the  truly 
modern  type  and  instinct,  a representative  of  the  leadership 
which  is  the  hope  of  “the  South,”  and  therefore  he  is  most 
naturally  and  most  deeply  lamented  by  his  fellow-citizens. 


WILLIAM  F.  RICH. 

YY  ill! am  F.  Rich,  who  had  been  for  fifty  years  connected 
with  the  house  of  Hakpkr  & Brothers,  where  ho  learned 
his  trade  of  type-setting,  and  had  been  for  some  years  fore- 
man of  one  of  the  composing-rooms,  died  suddenly  ou  tho 
13th  of  March,  at  the  age  of  sixty-eight.  He  was  one  of 
the  most  upright,  honorable,  aud  faithful  of  men,  with  a 
singular  gentleness  and  sweetness  of  disposition,  aud  a 
freshness  and  simplicity  of  nature  which  triumphed  over 
time  aud  circumstance.  His  religious  faith  was  strong 
and  constant  and  consoling,  but  characteristically  unob- 
trusive. Tho  law  of  his  life  was  the  golden  rule,  aud  it 
was  inevitable  that  such  a man  should  be,  as  he  was,  not 
only  highly  respected,  but  beloved  by  all  Iris  daily  associ- 
ates, aud  that  they  should  instinctively  say,  as  they  recall 
him,  “ Blessed  are  the  pure  in  heart,  for  they  shall  see  God.” 


PERSONAL. 

In  Good  Words  for  March  there  is  a critical  and  biographical 
sketch  of  Charles  Dudley  YVarner,  contributed  by  Dr.  Francis 
H.  Underwood,  who,  speaking  generally  of  Mr.  YVarner’s  writings, 
says : “ The  lively  susceptibility  ami  agreeable  humor  of  the  author 
give  to  all  his  works  a unique  charm.  He  has  the  art  of  sketching 
scenes  and  people  with  light  and  effective  touches,  and  the  reader 
is  led  on  not  only  without  weariness,  but  with  the  writer’s  own 
enthusiasm.  He  gives  little  of  the  information  that  guide-books 
supply,  but  rather  the  gay  and  humorous  impressions  made  on  his 
miud.  We  are  interested  in  the  vivid  pictures  lie  shows  us,  but 
mainly  in  the  personal  medium  through  which  we  behold  them.” 
The  readers  of  Harper’s  Magazine,  who  have  received  so  much 
pleasure  from  Mr.  Waknkk’s  delightful  introductory-page  essays 
in  the  Editor’s  Drawer — a series  of  surprises  from  month  to  month 
— and  from  his  picturesque  descriptions  of  our  own  country,  in- 
cluding Mexico  ami  Canada,  will  find  in  his  novel,  “A  Little  jour- 
ney in  the  YVorld,”  beginning  in  the  April  number,  a deeper  but 
not  less  pleasing  revelation  of  his  power  in  an  entirely  new  field. 
It  is  a story  of  American  life. 

—The  death  of  Sidney  Bartlett,  Boston’s  oldest  practising 
lawyer,  and  a man  of  remarkable  grasp  and  vigor  for  his  age, 
follows  closely  upon  the  recent  announcement  of  his  ninetieth 
birthday,  which  occurred  February  13th.  He  was  a survivor  of  the 
period  of  Y\  kbster,  Ciioatk,  and  other  great  lawyers.  His  prac- 
tice netted  him  over  *100,000  a year,  it  is  estimated,  and  for  over 
thirty  years  lie  was  acknowledged  to  be  the  leader  of  the  bar  in 
the  United  States  Supreme  Court.  He  was  one  of  the  counsel 
employed  in  the  solution  of  the  Presidential  question  before  the 
Electoral  Commission  in  1877.  Henry  W.  Paine  is  the  oldest 
lawyer  of  high  distinction  in  Boston  now,  although  ill  health  has 
incapacitated  him  front  work. 

— Marquis  Maykda,  a Japanese  nobleman,  who  has  been  dele- 
gated by  his  government  to  inspect  the  military  and  naval  systems 
of  Western  nations,  bus  arrived  in  this  country.  He  is  very  wealthy, 
and  of  the  highest  social  position  in  the  Japauese  aristocracy,  and 
will  be  one  of  the  hereditary  peers  in  the  first  national  parliament, 
to  be  called  together  by  the  Emperor  two  years  hence.  His  father, 
the  feudal  lord  of  Ruga,  had  a revenue  from  his  territory  of  not 
less  than  $6,000,000  a year,  and  a mansion  of  great  splendor  at 
Tokio,  the  magnificent  grounds  of  which  are  now  occupied  by  the 
Imperial  University. 

— Tiie  old  defenders  of  the  city  of  Baltimore  have  all  passed 
away  but  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Sands,  who  lias  been  spared  to  celebrate 
her  one-hundredth  birthday.  She  attended  her  husband  in  cAtnp 
during  the  second  war  with  England,  and  encouraged  the  soldiers 
who  defended  the  city  against  the  attack  of  the  British  troops. 

— There  are  men  already  growing  old  who  must  have  been 
stirred  by  many  reminiscences  of  their  school  boy  days  on  reading 
of  the  death  of  Gerardus  Bkkkman  Docharty,  late’ Professor  of 
Mathematics  in  the  College  of  the  City  of  New  York.  Genera- 
tions of  students  have  worked  their  way  from  Equations  to  the  Cal- 
culus under  the  firm  but  kindly  guidance  of  Dr.  Docharty,  and 
have  carried  into  the  pursuits  of  active  life  the  practical  training 
which  he  was  so  well  fitted  to  impart.  He  had  a genial  and 
humorous  disposition  which  gave  him  a special  charm,  and  his 
inexhaustible  fund  of  good  stories  and  pleasant  jokes  will  long  be 
remembered  by  the  boys  who  heard  them. 

— The  resignation  of  the  Democratic  Postmaster  at  YY'incliester, 
Massachusetts,  has  given  the  Republican  voters  of  the  town  a 
chance  to  express  their  preference  as  to  his  successor.  Tiicv  met 
in  the  town-hall  the  other  evening,  and  after  three  close  and  ex- 
citing ballots  decided  that  William  B.  Fitch  was  their  choice. 
His  name  has  therefore  been  forwarded  to  Congressman  Lodge  at 
Washington. 

— Ex-Senator  Simon  Cameron,  of  Pennsylvania,  has  just  passed 
his  ninetieth  birthday,  but  is  active  and  energetic,  and  greatly  pre- 
fers walking  to  driving.  He  divides  his  time  between  Harrisburg 
and  his  country-seat  at  Donegal,  in  Lancaster  County.  While 
taking  no  netive  interest  in  polities,  he  still  remains  an  ardent  Re- 
publican. He  is  an  inveterate  reader,  and  eagerly  devours  news- 
papers, magazines,  novels,  and  much  other  literary  matter. 

— The  title  of  “the  copper  king,”  applied  to  J.  B.  Haggin,  of 
California,  gives  only  a slight  idea  of  the  money-making  versatil- 
ity of  a most  remarkable  man.  About  thirty  years  ago  he  appeared 
on  the  Pacific  slope  as  a lawyer,  and  since  then  he  has  been  asso- 
ciated with  numerous  business  enterprises  whose  success  lias  sim- 
ply  been  astounding.  He  now  owns  the  Anaconda  copper  mine  in 
Montana,  the  Homestake  gold  mine  at  Deadwood,  Dakota,  ami  si], 
ver  mines  in  Arizona  and  California  ; he  is  prominent  in  the  Y\rella 
k Fargo  Express  Company,  his  reputation  as  a breeder  of  thor- 
ough-bred horses  is  national,  lie  is  the  largest  raiser  of  hops  iu 
America,  and  his  Hocks  of  sheep  are  outnumbered  bv  none  other* 
on  the  Pacific  coast.  Georoe  Hkarst,  California’s  millionaire 
Senator,  was  associated  with  Mr.  Haggin  in  some  of  his  most  pros- 
perous ventures. 
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ALBERT  G PORTER,  OF  INDIANA,  UNITED 
STATES  MINISTER  TO  ITALY  —[From  a 
Photo,  by  Clash,  Indianapolis.— [Ski:  Paor  223  ] 


THOMAS  \V.  PALMER,  OF  MICHIGAN,  UNITED 
STATES  MINISTER  TO  SPAIN. 


EUGENE  SCHUYLER,  OP  NEW  YORK,  THE 
NOMINEE  FOR  FIRST  ASSISTANT 
SECRETARY  OF  STATE 


A.  C.  MELETTE.  GOVERNOR  OF  DAKOTA. 
From  a I’uotoobapu  by  Bkli [See  Page  22?  ] 


southeastern  Europe.  In  1878  Mr.  Schuyler  was  appointed' 
Consul  at  Birmingham,  and  the  next  year  Consul-General  at 
Rome.  In  1880  lie  was  Consul-General  and  Charg6  d’Affaires  in 
Bucharest.  From  1882  to  1884  he  resided  at  Athens  as  Min- 
ister to  Greece,  Servia,  and  Roumania.  The  mission  being  dis- 
continued by  the  failure  of  Congress  to  make  an  appropriation  for 
it,  Mr.  Schuyler  returned  to  the  United  States,  and  has  since 
employed  himself  in  literary  work.  He  gave  a course  of  lectures 


at  Cornell  and  at  Johns  Hopkins  in  the  winter  of  1885  on  our 
Consular  and  Diplomatic  Service,  and  in  the  following  autumn 
another  course  at  Cornell  on  the  relation  of  diplomacy  to  inter- 
national trade.  These  two  courses  of  lectures  were  the  ground- 
work of  his  book  on  American  Diplomacy  and  the  Furtherance 
of  Cotnmore.  Besides  the  works  mentioned  above,  Mr.  Schuyler 
is  the  translator  of  TolstoK’s  Cossacks,  and  the  author  of  a life  of 
Peter  the  Great. 
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THOMAS  W.  PALMER. 


The  Hon.  Thomas  W.  Palmer,  who  has  been  named  as  the  suc- 
cessor of  Mr.  Perry  Belmont  as  American  Minister  to  Spain,  wns 
born  at  Detroit,  Michigan,  January  25,  1830,  his  father  being  one 
of  the  pioneers  in  that  region.  His  mother  was  a daughter  of 
Judge  James  Witherkll.  He  entered  the  University  of  Michigan 
at  Ann  Arbor,  but  trouble  with  the  eyes  compelled  him  to  abandon 
his  studies  without  graduation.  He  received  his 
degree  in  after-years.  On  leaving  college  he 
visited  Europe,  <.nd  travelled  over  Spain  on  foot, 
acquiring  an  easy  familiarity  with  the  language 
of  the  country,  and  taking  great  interest  in  its 
people  and  its  history,  which  he  has  since  kept 
up.  On  his  way  home  from  Europe  he  visited 
the  Spanish  countries  of  South  America,  and  trav- 
elled in  Brazil.  He  first  engaged  in  business  in 
Wisconsin  in  1850  as  agent  for  a transportation 
company,  and  afterward  settled  down  as  a mer- 
chant at  Appleton  in  that  State,  but  in  1853  he 
returned  to  Detroit  and  took  up  the  real  estate 
business.  Two  years  later  he  married  the  daugh- 
ter of  Charles  P.  Merrill,  an  extensive  lumber 
dealer,  and  became  a partner  in  his  business,  to 
which  he  finally  succeeded.  For  some  years  he  has 
been  one  of  the  most  extensive  owners  of  timber 
land  and  lumber  mills  in  the  Northwest,  and  has 
accumulated  a large  fortune.  He  is  the  owner 
of  an  extensive  stock  farm,  and  has  been  much 
interested  in  agricultural  matters,  being  president 
of  the  Agricultural  Society  of  his  State.  Mr. 

Palmer  was  an  active  and  earnest  member  of  the 
Republican  party  from  the  time  it  was  formed, 
but  down  to  1878  had  refused  to  hold  any  public 
office  except  that  of  a member  of  the  Detroit 
Board  of  Estimate.  In  the  year  named  he  con- 
sented to  an  election  to  the  State  Senate,  and  in 
1883  was  chosen  to  the  United  States  Senate,  his 
term  having  just  expired.  Senator  Palmer  has 
exhibited  a peculiarly  independent  character,  pro- 
fessing a dislike  for  the  active  duties  of  politics 
and  public  life,  and  refusing  to  be  considered  a 
candidate  for  re-election  to  the  Senate.  He  has 
long  been  a somewhat  intimate  friend  of  Presi- 
dent Harrison,  and  was  favorably  regarded  for 
a cabinet  position.  He  would  undoubtedly  have 
been  made  Secretary  of  Agriculture  but  for  the 
opposition  of  Senator  Stockbridgk  and  ex-Gov- 
ernor  Alger.  Probably  his  familiarity  with  Span- 
ish affairs  and  his  fondness  for  the  history  and 
language  of  Spain  induced  him  to  regard  with  fa- 
vor the  appointment  as  Minister  at  the  Court  of 
Madrid. 


EUGENE  SCHUYLER. 


Eugene  Schcylkr,  who  was  last  week  nomi- 
nated by  the  President  to  be  First  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  State,  approaches  perhaps  more  nearly 
than  any  other  American  to  the  European  notion 
of  a professional  diplomatist.  In  the  extent  and 
variety  of  his  service  as  a representative  of  his 
country  abroad  he  has  attained  an  experience 
that  will  be  invaluable  in  the  office  to  which  he 
has  been  appointed,  and  his  eminent  fitness  for 
which  has  been  very  cordially  recognized  through- 
out the  country.  Mr.  Schuyler  was  born  at  Ith- 
aca in  1840,  and  is  the  son  of  the  late  George 
W.  Schuyler,  the  author  of  Colonial  New  York , 
who  held  the  offices  of  Treasurer,  Superintendent 
of  the  Banking  Department,  and  Auditor  of  the 
Canal  Department  of  this  State.  He  was  gradu- 
ated at  Yale  in  1859,  and  at  the  Columbia  Law 
School  in  1863.  For  the  succeeding  three  years 
he  practised  law  in  the  city  of  New  York,  devot- 
ing his  leisure  to  literature,  and  in  particular  to 
the  study  of  Russian.  This  study  bore  fruit  in  a 
translation  of  Tourouenikf’s  Fathers  and  Sons, 
and  was  very  possibly  influential  in  procuring  his 
first  appointment  in  the  public  service,  the  Consul- 
ate at  Moscow,  upon  the  duties  of  which  he  entered 
in  August,  1867.  Two  years  later  he  wus  trans- 
ferred to  Rcval,  and  in  April,  1870,  became  Secre- 
tary of  Legation  at  St.  Petersburg  under  Governor 
Curtin.  He  remained  at  St.  Petersburg  for  near- 
ly six  years,  for  a large  part  of  the  time  as  Charge 
d’Affaires  in  the  absence  of  a Minister.  In  1873, 
on  leave  of  absence,  he  made  a journey  of  eight 
months  to  central  Asia,  the  results  of  which  are 
embodied  in  his  valuable  work  on  Turkistan.  In 
1876  he  became  Secretary  of  Legation  and  Con- 
sul-General at  Constantinople,  and  it  was  during 
that  year  that  he  wrote  the  official  report  upon 
the  Turkish  massacres  in  Bulgaria,  which  pro- 
duced a profound  impression  in  this  country, 
and  still  more  abroad,  insomuch  that  it  has 


undoubtedly  affected  the  subsequent  history 
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A HAZARD  OF  NEW  FORTUNES. 

(Continued  from  front  page.) 
took  one  of  them  down  long  enough  to  put  his 
inkstand  and  mucilage  bottle  out  of  Fulkerson’s 
way.  After  many  years’  experiment  of  a mus- 
tache and  whiskers,  he  now  wore  his  grizzled 
beard  full,  but  cropped  close ; it  gave  him  a cer- 
tain grimness,  corrected  by  the  gentleness  of  his 
eyes. 

“ Some  people  don’t  think  much  of  the  creation 
of  man,  nowadays.  Why  stop  at  that?  Why 
not  say  since  the  morning  stars  sang  together  ?’’ 

“ No,  sir ; no,  sir ! I don’t  want  to  claim  too 
much,  and  I draw  the  line  at  the  creation  of  man. 
I’m  satisfied  with  that.  But  if  you  want  to  ring 
the  morning  stars  into  the  prospectus,  all  right; 

I won’t  go  back  on  you.” 

“ But  I don’t  understand  why  you’ve  set  your 
mind  on  me,”  March  said.  “ I haven’t  had  any 
magazine  experience ; you  know  that ; and  I 
haven’t  seriously  attempted  to  do  anything  in 
literature  since  I was  married.  I gave  up  smok- 
ing and  the  Muse  together.  I suppose  I could 
still  manage  a cigar,  but  I don’t  believe  1 could — ” 

“ Muse  worth  a cent.”  Fulkerson  took  the 
thought  out  of  his  mouth  and  put  it  into  his  own 
words.  “ I know.  Well,  I don’t  want  you  to. 

I don’t  care  if  you  never  write  a line  for  the 
thing,  though  you  needn’t  reject  anything  of 
yours,  if  it  happens  to  be  good,  on  that  account. 
And  I don’t  want  much  experience  in  my  editor; 
rather  not  have  it.  You  told  me,  didn’t  you,  that 
you  used  to  do  some  newspaper  work  before  you 
settled  down  ?” 

“Yes;  I thought  my  lines  were  permanently 
cast  in  those  places  once.  It  was  more  an  acci- 
dent than  anything  else  that  I got  into  the  in- 
surance business.  I suppose  I secretly  hoped 
that  if  I made  my  living  by  something  utterly 
different,  I could  come  more  freshly  to  literature 
proper  in  my  leisure." 

“ I see ; and  you  found  the  insurance  busiuess 
too  many  for  you.  Weli,  anyway,  you’ve  always 
had  a hankering  for  the  ink-pots ; and  the  fact 
that  you  first  gave  me  the  idea  of  this  thing 
shows  that  you’ve  done  more  or  less  thiuking 
about  magazines.” 

“ Yes — less." 

“Well,  all  right.  Now  don’t  you  be  troubled. 

I know  what  I want,  generally  speaking,  and  in 
this  particular  instance  I want  you.  I might  get 
a man  of  more  experience,  but  I should  prob- 
ably get  a man  of  more  prejudice  and  self- 
conceit  along  with  him,  and  a man  with  a fol- 
lowing of  the  literary  hangers-on  that  are  sure 
to  get  round  an  editor  sooner  or  later.  I want 
to  start  fair;  and  I’ve  found  out  in  the  syndi- 
cate business  all  the  men  that  are  worth  hav- 
ing. But  they  know  me,  and  they  don’t  know 
you,  and  that’s  where  we  shall  have  the  pull  on 
them.  They  won’t  be  able  to  work  the  thing. 
Don’t  you  be  anxious  about  the  experience.  I’ve 
got  experience  enough  of  my  own  to  run  a dozen 
editors.  What  I want  is  an  editor  who  has  taste, 
and  you’ve  got  it;  and  conscience,  and  you’ve  got 
it;  and  horse-sense,  and  you’ve  got  that.  And  I 
like  you  because  you’re  a Western  man  ; and  I’m 
another.  I do  cotton  to  a Western  man  when  I 
find  him  off  East  here,  holding  his  own  with  the 
best  of  ’em,  and  showing  ’em  that  he’s  just  as 
much  civilized  as  they  are.  We  both  know  what 
it  is  to  have  our  bright  home  in  the  setting  sun ; 
heigh?” 

“ I think  we  Western  men  who’ve  come  East 
are  apt  to  take  ourselves  a little  too  objectively, 
and  to  feel  ourselves  rather  more  representative 
than  we  need,”  March  remarked. 

Fulkerson  was  delighted.  “You’ve  hit  it! 
We  do!  We  are!” 

“And  ns  for  holding  my  own,  I’m  not  very 
proud  of  what  I’ve  done  in  that  way ; it’s  been 
very  little  to  hold.  But  I know  what  you  mean, 
Fulkerson,  and  I’ve  felt  the  same  thing  myself ; 
it  warmed  me  toward  you  when  we  first  met.  I 
can’t  help  suffusing  a little  to  any  man  when  I 
hear  that  he  was  born  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Alleghanies.  It’s  perfectly  stupid.  I despise  the 
same  thing  when  I see  it  in  Boston  people.” 

Fulkerson  pulled  first  one  of  his  blond  whis- 
kers and  then  the  other,  and  twisted  the  end  of 
each  into  a point,  which  he  left  to  untwine  itself. 
He  fixed  March  with  his  little  eyes,  which  had  a 
curious  innocence  in  their  cunning,  and  tapped 
the  desk  immediately  in  front  of  him.  “ What 
I like  about  you  is  that  you’re  broad  in  your  sym- 
pathies. The  first  time*  I saw  you,  that  night  on 
the  Quebec  boat,  I said  to  myself : ‘ There’s  a man 
I want  to  know.  There’s  a human  being.’  I was 
a little  afraid  of  Mrs.  March  and  the  children, 
but  I felt  at  home  with  you — thoroughly  domes- 
ticated— before  I passed  a word  with  you ; and 
when  you  spoke  first,  and  opened  up  with  a joke 
over  that  fellow’s  tableful  of  light  literature  and 
Indian  moccasins  and  birch-bark  toy  canoes  and 
stereoscopic  views,  I knew  that  we  were  brothers 
— spiritual  twins.  I recognized  the  Western  style 
of  fun,  and  I thought,  when  you  said  you  were 
from  Boston,  that  it  was  some  of  the  same.  But 
I see  now  that  it’s  being  a cold  fact,  as  far  as 
the  last  fifteen  or  twenty  years  count,  is  just  so 
much  gain.  You  know'  both  sections,  and  you 
can  make  this  thing  go,  from  ocean  to  ocean.” 

“ We  might  ring  that  into  the  prospectus  too,” 
March  suggested,  with  a smile.  “ You  might  call 
the  thing  From  Sea  to  Sea.  By-the-way,  what 
are  vou  going  to  call  it  ?” 

“I  haven’t  decided  yet;  that’s  one  of  the  things 
I wanted  to  talk  with  you  about.  I had  thought 
of  'Hie  Syndicate;  but  it  sounds  kind  of  dry,  and 
it  don’t  seem  to  cover  the  ground  exactly.  I 
should  like  something  that  would  express  the  co- 
operative character  of  the  thing ; but  I don’t 
know  as  I can  get  it.” 

“ Might  call  it  The  Mutual.” 

“ They’d  think  it  was  an  insurance  paper.  No, 
that  won’t  do.  But  Mutual  comes  pretty  near  the 
idea.  I f we  could  get  something  like  that,  it  would 
pique  curiosity;  and  then,  if  wc  could  get  para- 


graphs afloat  explaining  that  the  contributors 
were  to  be  paid  accordiug  to  the  sales,  it  would 
be  a first-rate  ad.” 

He  bent  a wide,  anxious,  inquiring  smile  upon 
March,  who  suggested,  lazily:  “You  might  call 
it  The  Found  Fokin.  That  would  express  the 
central  idea  of  irresponsibility.  As  I understand, 
everybody  is  to  share  the  profits  and  be  exempt 
from  the  losses.  Or,  if  I’m  wrong,  and  the  re- 
verse is  true,  you  might  call  it  The  Army  of 
Martyrs.  Come,  that  sounds  attractive,  Fulker- 
son ! Or  what  do  you  think  of  The  Fifth  Wheel  ? 
That  would  forestall  the  criticism  that  there  are 
too  many  literary  periodicals  already.  Or,  if  you 
want  to  put  forward  the  idea  of  complete  inde- 
pendence, you  could  call  it  The  Free  Lance  ; or — ” 

“Or  The  Hog  on  Ice — either  stand  up  or  fall 
down,  you  know,”  Fulkerson  broke  in,  coarsely. 
“ But  we’ll  leave  the  name  of  the  magazine  till 
we  get  the  editor.  I see  the  poison’s  beginning 
to  work  in  you,  March ; and  if  I had  time,  I'd 
leave  the  result  to  time.  But  I haven’t.  I’ve 
got  to  know  inside  of  the  next  week.  To  come 
down  to  business  with  you,  March,  I sha’n’t  start 
this  thing  unless  I can  get  you  to  take  hold 
of  it.” 

He  seemed  to  expect  some  acknowledgment, 
and  March  said,  “Well,  that’s  very  nice  of  you, 
Fulkerson.” 

“No,  sir;  no,  sir ! I’ve  always  liked  you,  and 
wanted  you,  ever  since  we  met  that  first  night. 

I had  this  thing  inehoately  in  my  mind  then, 
when  I was  telling  you  about  the  newspaper  syn- 
dicate business — beautiful  vision  of  a lot  of  lit- 
erary fellows  breaking  loose  from  the  bondage 
of  publishers,  and  playing  it  alone — ” 

“ You  might  call  it  The  Isme  Hand;  that  would 
be  attractive,”  March  interrupted.  “ The  whole 
West  would  know  what  you  meant.” 

Fulkerson  was  talking  seriously,  and  March 
was  listening  seriously ; but  they  both  broke  off 
and  laughed.  Fulkerson  got  down  off  the  table 
and  made  some  turns  about  the  room.  It  was 
growing  late ; the  October  sun  had  left  the  top 
of  the  tall  windows;  it  was  still  clear  day,  but  it 
would  soon  be  twilight;  they  had  been  talking  a 
long  time.  Fulkerson  came  and  stood  with  his 
little  feet  wide  apart,  and  bent  his  little  lean, 
square  face  on  March  : “See  here!  How’ much 
do  you  get  out  of  this  thing  here,  anyway  ?” 

“ The  insurance  business  ?”  March  hesitated 
a moment,  and  then  said,  with  a certain  effort  of 
reserve,  “At  present  about  three  thousand.”  He 
looked  up  at  Fulkerson  with  a glance,  as  if  he 
had  a mind  to  enlarge  upon  the  fact,  and  then 
dropped  his  eyes  without  saying  more. 

Whether  Fulkerson  had  not  thought  it  so  much 
or  not,  he  said:  “Well,  I’ll  give  you  thirty-five 
hundred.  Gome!  And  your  chances  in  the  suc- 
cess.” 

“We  won’t  count  the  chances  in  the  success. 
And  I don’t  believe  thirty-five  hundred  would  go 
any  farther  in  New  York  than  three  thousand  in 
Boston.” 

“ But  you  don’t  live  on  three  thousand  here  ?” 

“No;  my  wife  has  a little  property.” 

“ Well,  she  won’t  lose  the  income  if  you  go  to 
New  York.  I suppose  you  pay  six  or  seven  hun- 
dred a year  for  your  house  here.  You  can  get 
plenty  of  flats  in  New  York  for  the  same  money; 
and  I understand  you  can  get  all  sorts  of  pro- 
visions for  less  than  you  pay  now — three  or  four 
cents  on  the  pound.  Come !” 

This  was  by  no  means  the  first  talk  they  had 
had  about  the  matter ; every  three  or  four  months 
during  the  past  two  years  the  syndicate  man  had 
dropped  in  upon  March  to  air  the  scheme  and  to 
get  his  impressions  of  it.  This  had  happened  so 
often  that  it  had  come  to  l>e  a sort  of  joke  be- 
tween them.  But  now  Fulkerson  clearly  meant 
business,  and  March  had  a struggle  to  maintain 
himself  in  a firm  poise  of  refusal. 

“ I dare  say  it  wouldn’t— or  it  needn’t — cost  so 
very  much  more,  but  I don’t  want  to  go  to  New 
York;  or  my  wife  doesn’t.  It’s  the  same  thing.” 

“A  good  deal  samer,”  Fulkerson  admitted. 

March  did  not  quite  like  his  candor,  and  he 
went  on  with  dignity.  “It’s  very  natural  she 
shouldn’t.  She  has  always  lived  in  Boston ; she’s 
attached  to  the  place.  Now,  if  you  were  going  to 
start  The  Fifth  Wheel  in  Boston — ” 

Fulkerson  slowly  nnd  sadly  shook  his  head, 
but  decidedly.  “Wouldn’t  do.  You  might  as 
well  say  St.  Louis  or  Cincinnati.  There’s  only 
one  city  that  belongs  to  the  whole  country,  and 
that’s  New  York.” 

“Yes,  I know,”  sighed  March;  “and  Boston 
belongs  to  the  Bostonians;  but  they  like  you  to 
make  yourself  at  home  while  you’re  visiting.” 

“ If  you’ll  agree  to  make  phrases  like  that, 
right  along,  and  get  them  into  The  Found  Fokin 
somehow.  I’ll  say  four  thousand,”  said  Fulker- 
son. “ You  think  it  over,  now,  March.  You  talk 
it  over  with  Mrs.  March ; I know  you  will,  any- 
way; and  I might  as  well  make  a virtue  of  ad- 
vising you  to  do  it.  Tell  her  I advised  you  to  do 
it,  and  you  let  me  know  before  next  Saturday 
what  you’ve  decided.” 

March  shut  down  the  rolling  top  of  his  desk 
in  the  corner  of  the  room,  and  walked  Fulkerson 
out  before  him.  It  was  so  late  that  the  last  of 
the  chore-women  who  washed  down  the  marble 
halls  and  stairs  of  the  great  building  had  wrung 
out  her  floor-cloth  and  departed,  leaving  spotless 
stone  and  a clean  damp  smell  in  the  darkening 
corridors  behind  her. 

“ Couldn’t  offer  you  such  swell  quarters  in  New 
York,  March,”  Fulkerson  said  as  he  went  tack- 
tacking  down  the  steps  with  his  small  boot  heels. 
“ But  I’ve  got  my  eye  on  a little  house  round  in 
West  Eleventh  Street,  that  I’m  going  to  fit  up 
for  my  bachelor’s  hall  in  the  third  story,  and 
adapt  for  The  Lone  Hand  in  the  first  and  sec- 
ond, if  this  thing  goes  through ; and  I guess  we’ll 
be  pretty  comfortable.  It’s  right  on  the  Saud 
Strip— no  malaria  of  any  kind.” 

“ I don’t  know  that  I’m  going  to  share  its  salu- 
brity with  you  yet,”  March  sighed,  in  an  obvious 
travail  which  gave  Fulkerson  hopes. 


“ Oh  yes,  you  are,”  he  coaxed.  “ Now  you  talk 
it  over  with  your  wife.  You  give  her  a fair,  un- 
prejudiced chance  at  the  thing  on  its  merits,  and 
I’m  very  much  mistaken  in  Mrs.  March  if  she 
doesn’t  tell  you  to  go  in  and  win.  We’re  bound 
to  win !’’ 

They  stood  on  the  outside  steps  of  the  vast 
edifice  beetling  like  a granite  crag  above  them, 
with  the  stone  groups  of  an  allegory  of  life-insur- 
ance foreshortened  in  the  bass-relief  overhead. 
March  absently  lifted  his  eves  to  it.  It  was  sud- 
denly strange  after  so  many  years’  familiarity; 
and  so  was  the  well-known  street  in  its  Saturday- 
evening  solitude.  He  asked  himself,  with  pro- 
phetic homesickness,  if  it  were  an  omen  of  what 
was  to  be.  But  he  only  said,  musingly : “ A fort- 
nightly. You  know  that  didn’t  work  in  England. 
The  Fortnightly  is  published  once  a month  now.” 

“It  works  in  France,"  Fulkerson  retorted. 
“The  Fet>ue  des  Deux  Mondes  is  still  published 
twice  a month.  I guess  we  can  make  it  work  in 
America — with  illustrations.” 

“Going  to  have  illustrations?" 

“ My  dear  boy  ! What  are  you  giving  me  ? Do 
I look  like  the  sort  of  lunatic  who  would  start  a 
thing  in  the  twilight  of  the  nineteenth  century 
without  illustrations  ? Come  off !” 

“Ah,  that  complicates  it!  I don’t  know  any- 
thing about  art.”  March’s  look  of  discourage- 
ment confessed  the  hold  the  scheme  had  taken 
upon  him. 

“I  don’t  want  you  to!”  Fulkerson  retorted. 
“ Don’t  you  suppose  I shall  have  an  art  man  ?” 

“And  will  they — the  artists — work  at  a re- 
duced rate  too,  like  the  writers,  with  the  hopes 
of  a share  in  the  success  ?” 

“ Of  course  they  will ! And  if  I want  any  par- 
ticular man,  for  a card.  I’ll  pay  him  big  money 
besides.  But  I can  get  plenty  of  first-rate  sketches 
on  my  own  terms.  You’ll  see!  They’ll  pour  in  !” 

“ Look  here,  Fulkerson,”  said  March,  “you’d 
better  call  this  fortnightly  of  yours  The  Mad- 
ness of  the  Half  Moon;  or  Bedlam  Broke  Loose 
wouldn’t  be  bad ! Why  do  you  throw  away  all 
your  hard  earnings  on  such  a crazy  venture? 
Don’t  do  it!”  The  kindness  which  March  had 
always  felt,  in  spite  of  his  wife’s  first  misgivings 
and  reservations,  for  the  merry,  hopeful,  slangy, 
energetic  little  creature  trembled  in  his  voice. 
They  had  both  formed  a friendship  for  Fulkerson 
during  the  week  they  were  together  in  Quebec. 
When  he  was  not  working  the  newspapers  there, 
he  went  about  with  them  over  the  familiar 
ground  they  were  showing  their  children,  and 
was  simply  grateful  for  the  chance,  as  well  as 
very  entertaining  about  it  all.  The  children  liked 
him  too;  when  they  got  the  clew  to  his  intention, 
and  found  that  he  was  not  quite  serious  in  many 
of  the  things  he  said,  they  thought  he  was  great 
fun.  They  were  always  glad  when  their  father 
brought  him  home  on  the  occasion  of  Fulkerson’s 
visits  to  Boston ; and  Mrs.  March,  though  of  a 
charier  hospitality,  welcomed  Fulkerson  with  a 
grateful  sense  of  his  admiration  for  her  husband. 
He  had  a wav  of  treating  March  w ith  deference, 
as  an  older  and  abler  roan,  and  of  qualifying  the 
freedom  he  used  toward  every  one  with  an  impli- 
cation that  March  tolerated  it  voluntarily,  which 
she  thought  very  sweet,  and  even  refined. 

“Ah,  now  you’re  talking  like  a man  and  a 
brother !”  said  Fulkerson.  “ Why,  March,  old 
roan,  do  you  suppose  I’d  come  on  here  and  try 
to  talk  you  into  this  thing  if  I wasn’t  morally,  if 
I wasn’t  perfectly,  sure  of  success  ? There  isn’t 
any  if  or  and  about  it.  I know  my  ground,  every 
inch ; aud  I don’t  stand  alone  on  it,”  he  added, 
with  a significance  which  did  not  escape  March. 
“ When  you’ve  made  up  your  mind,  I can  give 
you  the  proof ; but  I’m  not  at  liberty  now  to 
say  anything  more.  I tell  you  it’s  going  to  be  a 
triumphal  march  from  the  word  go,  with  coffee 
and  lemonade  for  the  procession  along  the  whole 
line.  All  you’ve  got  to  do  is  to  full  in.”  He 
stretched  out  his  hand  to  March.  “You  let  me 
know  as  soon  as  you  can.” 

March  deferred  taking  his  hand  till  he  could 
ask,  “ Where  are  you  going  ?” 

“Parker  House.  Take  the  half  past  ten  for 
New  York  to-night.” 

“I  thought  I might  walk  your  way.”  March 
looked  at  his  watch.  “ But  I shouldn't  have  time. 
Good-by !” 

He  now  let  Fulkerson  have  his  hand,  and  they 
exchanged  a cordial  pressure.  Fulkerson  started 
off  at  a quick,  light  pace.  Half  a block  away  he 
stopped,  turned  round,  and  seeing  March  still 
standing  where  he  had  left  him,  he  called  back, 
joyouslv,  “ I’ve  got  the  name  !” 

“What?” 

“ Every  Other  WrreA\” 

“ It  isn’t  bad.” 

“ Ta-ta !” 

II. 

All  the  way  up  to  the  South  Eud,  March  pro- 
longed his  talk  with  Fulkerson,  and  at  his  door 
in  Nankeen  Square  he  closed  the  parley  with  a 
plump  refusal  to  go  to  New  York  on  any  terms. 
His  daughter  Bella  was  lying  in  wait  for  him  in 
the  hall,  and  she  threw  her  arms  round  his  neck 
with  the  exuberance  of  her  fourteen  years,  and 
with  something  of  the  histrionic  intention  of  her 
sex.  He  pressed  on,  with  her  clinging  about  him, 
to  the  library,  and,  in  the  glow  of  his  decision 
against  Fulkerson,  kissed  his  wife,  where  she  sat 
by  the  study  lamp  read.ng  the  Transcript  through 
her  first  pair  of  eye-glasses  : it  was  agreed  in  the 
family  that  she  looked  distinguished  in  them,  or 
at  any  rate  cultivated.  She  took  them  off  to 
give  him  a glance  of  question,  and  their  son  Tom 
looked  up  from  his  book  for  a moment:  he  was 
in  his  last  year  at  the  bigh-school,  aud  was  pre- 
paring for  Harvard. 

“ 1 didn’t  get  away  from  the  office  till  half  past 
five,”  March  explained  to  his  wife’s  glance,  “ and 
then  I walked.  I suppose  dinner’s  waiting.  I’m 
sorry,  but  I won’t  do  it  any  more.” 

At  table  he  tried  to  be  gay  with  Bella,  who 
babbled  at  him  with  a voluble  pertness,  which 
her  brother  had  often  advised  her  parents  to 
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check  in  her,  unless  they  wanted  her  to  be  uni. 
versa!  ly  despised. 

“Papa,”  she  shouted  at  last,  “you’re  not  lis- 
tening !” 

As  soon  as  possible  his  wife  told  the  children 
they  might  be  excused.  Then  she  asked,  “ What 
is  it,  Basil?” 

“ What  is  what  ?”  he  retorted,  with  a specious 
brightness  thut  did  not  avail. 

“ What  is  on  ypur  mind  ?” 

“How  do  you  kuow  there’s  anything?” 

“Your  kissing  me  so  when  you  came  in,  for 
one  thing.” 

“ Don’t  I always  kiss  you  when  I come  in?” 

“ Not  now.  I suppose  it  isn’t  necessary  any 
more.  Cela  va  satis  kaiser.'’ 

“Yes,  I guess  it’s  so;  we  get  along  without 
the  symbolism  now.”  He  stopped,  but  she  knew 
that  he  had  not  finished. 

“ Is  it  about  your  business  ? Have  they  done 
anything  more  ?” 

“ No ; I’m  still  in  the  dark.  I don’t  know 
whether  they  mean  to  supplant  me,  or  whether 
they  ever  did.  But  I wasn’t  thinking  about  that. 
Fulkerson  has  been  to  see  me  again.” 

“ Fulkerson  ?”  She  brightened  at  the  name, 
and  March  smiled  too.  “Why  didn’t  you  bring 
him  to  dinner  ?" 

“ I wanted  to  talk  with  you.  Then  you  do  like 
him?” 

“ What  has  that  got  to  do  with  it,  Basil !" 

“Nothing!  nothing!  That  is,  he  was  boring 
away  about  that  scheme  of  his  again.  He’s  got 
it  into  definite  shape  at  last.” 

“ What  shape  ?” 

March  outlined  it  for  her,  and  his  wife  seized 
its  main  features  with  the  intuitive  sense  of  af- 
fairs which  makes  women  such  good  business- 
men when  they  will  let  it. 

“ It  sounds  perfectly  crazy,”  she  said,  finallv. 

“ But  it  mayn’t  be  The  only  thing  I didn’t  like 
about  Mr.  Fulkerson  was  his  always  wanting  to 
chance  things.  But  what  have  you  got  to  do 
with  it?” 

“What  have  I got  to  do  with  it?’’  March 
toyed  with  the  delay  the  question  gave  him ; then 
he  said,  with  a sort  of  deprecatory  laugh,  “It 
seems  that  Fulkerson  has  had  his  eye  on  me  ever 
since  we  met  that  night  on  the  Quebec  boat.  I 
opened  up  pretty  freely  to  him,  as  you  do  to  a 
man  you  never  expect  to  see  again,  and  when  I 
found  he  was  in  that  newspaper  syndicate  busi- 
ness, I told  him  about  my  early  literary  ambi- 
tions— ” 

“You  can’t  say  that  /ever  discouraged  them, 
Basil,”  his  wife  put  in.  “I  should  have  been 
willing,  any  time,  to  give  up  everything  for  them.” 

“ Well,  he  says  that  I first  suggested  this  brill- 
iant idea  to  him.  Perhaps  I did  ; I don’t  remem- 
ber. When  he  told  me  about  his  supplying  litera- 
ture to  newspapers  for  simultaneous  publication, 
he  says  I asked,  ‘ Why  not  apply  the  principle  of 
co-operation  to  a magazine,  and  run  it  in  the  in- 
terest of  the  contributors?’  and  that  set  him  to 
thinking,  and  he  thought  out  his  plan  of  a peri- 
odical which  should  pay  authors  and  artists  a low 
price  outright  for  their  work,  and  give  them  a 
chance  of  the  profits  in  the  way  of  a percentage. 
After  all,  it  isn’t  so  very  different  from  the  chances 
an  author  Pikes  when  he  publishes  a book.  And 
Fulkerson  thinks  that  the  novelty  of  the  thing 
would  pique  public  curiosity,  if  it  didn’t  arouse 
public  sympathy.  And  the  long  and  short  of  it 
is,  Isabel,  that  he  wants  me  to  help  edit  it.” 

“To  edit  it?”  His  wife  caught  her  breath, 
and  she  took  a little  time  to  realize  the  fact,  while 
she  stared  hard  at  her  husband  to  make  sure  he 
was  not  joking. 

“Yes.  He  says  he  owes  it  nil  to  me;  that  I 
invented  the  idea — the  germ — the  microbe.” 

His  w ife  had  now  realized  the  fact,  at  least  in  a 
degree  that  excluded  trifling  with  it.  “ That  is 
very  honorable  of  Mr.  Fulkerson ; and  if  he  owes 
it  to  you,  it  was  the  least  he  could  do.”  Having 
recognized  her  husband’s  claim  to  the  honor  done 
him,  she  began  to  kindle  with  a sense  of  the  honor 
itself,  and  the  value  of  the  opportunity.  “It’s  a 
very  high  compliment  to  you,  Basil ; a very  high 
compliment.  And  you  could  give  up  this  wretched 
insurance  business  that  you’ve  always  hated  so, 
and  that’s  making  you  so  uuhappv  now  that  you 
think  they’re  going  to  take  it  from  you.  Give  it 
up,  and  take  Mr.  Fulkerson's  offer ! It’s  a perfect 
interposition,  coming  just  at  this  time ! Why,  do 
it!  Mercy!”  she  suddenly  arrested  herself,  “he 
wouldn’t  expect  you  to  get  along  on  the  possible 
profits  ?”  Her  face  expressed  the  awfulness  of 
the  notion. 

March  smiled  reassuringly,  and  waited  to  give 
himself  the  pleasure  of  the  sensation  he  meant  to 
give  her.  “ If  I’ll  make  striking  phrases  for  it 
and  edit  it  too,  he’ll  give  me  four  thousand  dol- 
lars.” 

He  leaned  back  in  his  chair,  and  stuck  his 
hands  deep  into  his  pockets,  and  watched  his 
wife's  face,  luminous  with  the  emotions  that 
flashed  through  her  mind — doubt,  joy,  anxiety. 

“Basil!  You  don’t  mean  it!  Why, take  it! 
Take  it  instantly  ! Oh,  what  a thing  to  happen! 
Oh.  what  luck ! But  you  deserve  it,  if  you  first 
suggested  it.  What  an  escape,  what  a triumph 
over  all  those  hateful  insurance  people!  Oh, 
Basil,  I’m  afraid  he’ll  change  his  mind!  You 
ought  to  have  accepted  on  the  spot.  You  might 
have  known  I would  approve,  and  you  could  so 
easily  have  taken  it  back  if  I didn’t.  Telegraph 
him  now  ! Run  right  out  with  the  despatch ! Or 
we  can  send  Tom !” 

In  these  imperatives  of  Mrs.  March’s  there  was 
always  much  of  the  conditional.  She  meant  that 
he  should  do  what  she  said,  if  it  were  entirely 
right;  aud  she  never  meant  to  be  considered  as 

having  urged  him. 

“And  suppose  his  enterprise  went  wrong?” 
her  husband  suggested. 

“ It  won’t  go  wrong.  Hasn’t  he  made  a suc- 
cess of  his  syndicate  ?” 

“ Ho  says  so — yes.” 

“ Very  well ; then  it  stands  to  reason  that  he’ll 
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succeed  in  this  too.  He  wouldn’t  undertake  it 
if  he  didn’t  know  it  would  succeed ; he  must 
have  capital.” 

“ It  will  take  a great  deal  to  get  such  a thing 
going ; and  even  if  he’s  got  an  Angel  behind 
him — ” 

She  caught  at  the  word : “An  Angel  ?” 

“ It’s  what  the  theatrical  people  call  a financial 
backer.  He  dropped  a hint  of  something  of  that 
kind.” 

“Of  course  he’s  got  an  Angel,”  said  his  wife, 
promptly  adopting  the  word.  “And  even  if  lie 
hadn’t,  still,  Basil,  I should  be  willing  to  have 
you  risk  it.  The  risk  isn’t  so  great,  is  it?  We 
shouldn’t  be  ruined  if  it  failed  altogether.  With 
our  stocks  we  have  two  thousand  a year,  any- 
way, and  we  could  pinch  through  on  that  till  you 
got  into  some  other  business  afterward,  espe- 
cially if  we’d  saved  something  out  of  your  salary 
while  it  lasted.  Basil,  I want  you  to  try  it ! I 
know  it  will  give  you  a new  lease  of  life  to  have 
a congenial  occupation."  March  laughed,  but  his 
wife  persisted.  “ I’m  all  for  your  trying  it,  Basil ; 
indeed,  I am.  If  it’s  an  experiment,  you  can  give 
it  up.” 

“ It  can  give  me  up,  too.” 

“ Oh,  nonsense ! I guess  there’s  not  much  fear 
of  that.  Now  I want  you  to  telegraph  Mr.  Fulk- 
erson, so  that  he’ll  find  the  despatch  waiting  for 
him  when  he  gets  to  New  York.  I’ll  take  the 
whole  responsibility,  Basil,  and  I’ll  risk  all  the 
consequences.” 

[TO  UK  CONTINUED.] 


SONG  OP  THE  SEA. 

The  song  of  the  sea  was  an  ancient  song 
In  the  days  when  the  earth  was  young: 

The  waves  were  gossiping  loud  and  long 
Ere  mortals  had  found  a tongue; 

The  heart  of  the  waves  with  wrath  was 
wrung 

Or  soothed  to  a siren  strain, 

As  they  tossed  the  primitive  isles  among, 

Or  slept  in  the  open  main. 

Such  was  the  song  and  its  changes  free, 

Such  was  the  song  of  the  sea. 

The  song  of  the  sea  took  a human  tone 
In  the  days  of  the  coming  of  man; 

A mournfuler  meaning  swelled  her  moan, 

And  fiercer  her  riots  ran : 

Bedhuse  that  her  stately  voice  began 
To  speak  of  our  human  woes ; 

With  music  mighty  to  grasp  and  span 
Life’s  tale  and  its  passion-throes. 

Such  was  the  song  as  it  grew  to  be, 

Such  was  the  song  of  the  sea. 

The  song  of  the  sea  was  a hungry  sound 
As  the  human  years  unrolled  ; 

For  the  notes  were  hoarse  with  the  doomed 
and  drowned, 

Or  choked  with  a shipwreck’s  gold : 

Till  it  seemed  no  dirge  above  the  mould 
So  sorry  a story  said 
As  the  midnight  cry  of  the  waters  old 
Calling  above  their  dead. 

Such  is  the  song  and  its  threnody, 

Such  is  the  song  of  the  sea. 

The  song  of  the  sea  is  a wondrous  lay. 

For  it  mirrors  human  life: 

It  is  grave  and  great  as  the  judgment-day. 

It  is  torn  with  the  thought  of  strife : 

Yet  under  the  stars  it  is  smooth,  and  rife 
With  love-lights  everywhere. 

When  the  skv  has  taken  the  deep  to  wife 
And  their  wedding  day  is  fair — 

Such  is  the  ocean’s  mystery, 

Such  is  the  song  of  the  sea. 

Richard  E.  Burton. 


Third  Artillery,  the  regiment  in  which  Sherman 
served.  He  went  at  once  into  the  field,  for  the 
Florida  war  was  then  in  progress.  It  was  a small 
war,  but  a hard  one.  The  officers  fought  with 
their  men,  with  muskets  and  iu  private’s  uniforms, 
for  shoulder-straps  in  a fight  with  the  Seminoles 
brought  death  to  him  who  had  the  temerity  to 
wear  them.  General  Van  Vliet  himself  had  a 
hand-to-hand  conflict  with  a Seminole,  and  for- 
tunately killed  his  enemy.  From  18-12  to  1 8-10 
he  was  stationed  at  nearly  every  fort  in  the  South, 
and  at  some  in  the  North. 

When  the  Mexican  war  broke  out  he  went 
once  more  to  the  front,  and  fought  to  the  end. 
He  was  in  command  of  his  battery  at  Monterey, 
and  it  was  to  him  that  AMrcniA  sent  a flag  of 
truce  when  he  determined  that  surrender  was  in- 
evitable. 

Iu  1847  he  was  made  an  Assistant-Quarter- 
•niaster,  with  the  rank  of  Captain,  and  was  on 
duty  with  the  Missouri  Mounted  Volunteers,  who 
protected  the  Oregon  route  until  1851.  While 
he  was  in  the  West  he  built  Forts  Kearny  and 
Laramie.  The  General  was  a great  hunter  in 
those  days,  and  because  of  the  buffalo  and  elk 
that  fell  before  him  he  regards  his  years  on  the 
plains  as  the  pleasantest  of  his  service. 

He  was  the  Quartermaster  of  General  Sidney 
Johnston’s  army  when  it  made  war  upon  the 
Mormons,  and  the  skill  with  which  he  fitted  it  out 
led  to  his  selection  by  McClellan  as  the  Chief 
Quartermaster  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  in 
1861.  On  the  former  occasion  General  Van  Vliet 
made  the  quickest  journey  to  Utah  that  had  then 
been  made. 

His  service  reached  its  culmination  when  he 
prepared  McClellan’s  army  for  the  Peninsula 
campaign.  A picture  hangs  in  his  library  in 
Washington  representing  that  commander  and 
some  of  his  staff,  among  whom  is  General  Van 
Vliet.  His  hair  and  whiskers,  worn  as  they  are 
to-day,  were  as  white  then  as  they  are  now,  al- 
though he  was  a young  man  twenty-eight  years 
ago.  The  figure  of  the  Van  Vliet  of  that  day, 
however,  was  alert  and  vigorous,  and  one  looking 
at  the  picture  can  well  imagine  him  capable  of 
performing  the  great  task  that  devolved  upon 
him.  His  active  service  in  the  field  terminated 
with  McClellan's  downfall.  Afterward  he  was 
stationed  at  New  York  and  Philadelphia.  He  was 
also  acting  Quartermaster-General  for  a time. 
He  was  retired  as  a Colonel,  but  he  won  a brevet 
Major-Generalship  of  Volunteers,  and  a brevet 
Brigadier-Generalship  in  the  Regular  service. 

Now  that  his  well-done  task  is  finished,  he  is 
a cheerful,  sunny  man — a retired  officer  who  does 
not  grumble  at  the  War  Department,  and  a club 
man  who  has  no  fault  to  find  with  the  house 
committee.  

ARTHUR  C.  MELETTE. 

Arthur  C.  Melettk,  who  has  been  appointed  by 
President  Harrison  to  be  Governor  of  the  Terri- 
tory of  Dakota,  is  a native  of  Indiana,  having 
been  born  in  Henry  County  in  1842.  He  served 
for  a time  as  a private  in  the  Ninth  Indiana  Regi- 
ment, but  appears  as  a graduate  of  the  State 
University  at  Bloomington  in  1864.  He  con- 
tinued his  studies  at  the  law  school  of  the  same 
institution,  and  on  admission  to  the  bar  settled 
down  to  practise  at  Muncie,  where  he  also  be- 
came the  publisher  of  a Republican  newspaper. 
He  was  elected  District  Attorney  of  his  county  in 
1868,  and  afterward  served  in  the  Indiana  Le- 
gislature. In  1878  he  removed  to  Watertown, 
Dakota,  where  he  continued  to  practise  as  a law- 
yer, but  engaged  also  in  various  industrial  enter- 
prises. He  took  an  active  part  in  Territorial 
politics,  and  especially  in  the  agitntion  for  the 
division  of  the  Territory,  and  its  admission  into 
the  Union  as  two  States.  He  was  a member  of 


GENERAL  STEWART  VAN 
VLIET.  . 

The  subject  of  M.  Renocard’s  sketch,  General 
Stewart  Van  Vliet,  is  one  of  the  oldest  of  our 
retired  army  officers,  and  one  of  the  best  known 
club  men  in  the  country.  In  his  youth  he  was 
an  active  and  promising  officer  of  artillery,  the 
contemporary  of  Sherman,  Thomas,  and  Meade. 
In  the  war  of  the  rebellion  he  was  one  of  the 
most  efficient  of  quartermasters.  During  all  his 
manhood,  in  camp,  in  garrison,  and  in  cities,  he 
has  been  an  interesting  companion,  a viveur, 
gourmet,  good  fellow. 

He  is  known  to  the  clubs  from  one  end  of  the 
country  to  the  other.  He  is  a daily  frequenter 
of  the  Metropolitan  Club  when  he  is  in  Washing- 
ton, where  he  lives  in  one  of  a row  of  big  houses 
on  Fifteenth  Street.  Not  many  years  ago  the 
occupants  of  the  other  houses  were  Fernando 
Wood,  Governor  Swan,  of  Maryland,  and  Mr. 
Blaine,  while  General  Sherman  lived  next  door. 
Before  Governor  Swan  came,  Caleb  Cushing  was 
his  neighbor.  At  present  the  General’s  house 
stands  alone  as  a private  residence.  A popular 
restaurant  has  absorbed  the  other  houses  of  the 
row.  When  General  Van  Vliet  comes  North  he 
lives  at  a beautiful  place  on  the  Shrewsbury  Riv- 
er. In  New  York  he  is  a member  of  the  Union 
Club,  and,  being  a Knickerbocker  of  the  Knick- 
erbockers, he  is  on  the  roll  of  members  of  the  St. 
Nicholas  Society  and  Club,  and  the  Holland  So- 
ciety. He  heartily  loves  the  good  things  of  the 
world,  and,  above  all,  the  society  of  jovial  fel- 
lows. What  he  wants  and  will  have  is  entertain- 
ment and  amusement. 

The  General  is  entitled  to  his  cakes  and  ale. 
He  has  won  his  old  age  of  leisure  by  hard  service 
in  the  field  and  on  the  frontier.  For  more  than 
thirty  years  he  did  his  task  bravely,  and  who  is 
there  who  will  now  begrudge  him  his  well-earned 
repose  ? 

It  was  in  1840  that  General  Van  Vliet  was 
graduated  at  the  West  Point  Military  Academv. 


the  Sioux  Falls  Convention  of  1883  which  framed 
a Constitution  for  the  State  of  South  Dakota,  and 
under  that  Constitution,  after  its  ratification  by 
the  people,  was  chosen  to  be  Governor  of  the  new 
State  in  case  it  was  admitted  to  the  Union.  As 
Governor  of  the  Territory  he  will  take  the  initia- 
tive in  carrying  out  the  recent  act  of  Congress 
for  the  admission  of  Dakota  as  two  States,  and  is 
likely  to  be  the  first  Governor  of  South  Dakota. 


ALBERT  G.  PORTER. 

Albert  G.  Porter,  who  has  been  appointed 
American  Minister  to  Italy,  to  succeed  the  Hon. 
John  B.  Stallo,  of  Ohio,  was  born  at  Lawrenee- 
burg,  Indiana,  April  20,  1824.  His  early  educa- 
tion was  acquired  in  the  schools  of  his  native 
State,  and  he  was  graduated  at  Asbury  Univer- 
sity in  1843.  He  immediately  took  up  the  study 
of  law,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1845.  He 
removed  to  Indianapolis  to  pursue  the  practice  of 
his  profession,  and  there  became  a member  of  the 
City  Council,  and  afterward  Corporation  Attorney 
for  the  city.  He  made  rapid  progress  at  the  bar, 
and  in  1853  received  the  appointment  of  Reporter 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Indiana.  He  published 
five  volumes  of  reports  of  the  decisions  of  that 
tribunal.  In  1858  he  was  elected  a member  of 
Congress,  taking  his  seat  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives in  December,  1859,  where  he  served 
two  terms.  He  was  a member  of  the  Judiciary 
Committee  and  the  Committee  on  Manufactures, 
and  was  better  known  for  his  faithful  and  effi- 
cient work  on  the  committees  than  for  any  spe- 
cial brilliancy  or  power  in  debate.  After  his 
service  in  Congress  Mr.  Porter  returned  to  his 
legal  practice  at  Indianapolis,  but  continued  to 
take  a more  or  less  prominent  part  in  politics. 
In  1876  he  was  a candidate  for  Presidential 
Elector  on.  the  Hayes  ticket.  He  was  appointed 
First  Comptroller  of  the  Treasury  in  March,  1878, 
in  place  of  Robert  W.  Taylor,  deceased.  He 
continued  in  this  position  until,  in  the  fall  of 
1880,  he  was  elected  Governor  of  Indiana  over 
Landers,  Democrat,  bv  a majority  of  about  7000. 


He  was  commissioned  a 
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His  term  of  office  was  four  vears  from  January 
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1,  1881,  and  his  administration  was  exceptionally 
populur.  At  its  close  he  returned  to  his  law 
praetiee,  and  also  engaged  in  the  preparation  of 
a History  of  the  State  of  Indiana,  which  has  not 
yet  appeared.  Last  fall  Mr.  Porter  was  strongly 
urged  by  the  Republicans  of  Indiana  to  take  the 
nomination  for  the  office  of  Governor  again.  One 
of  the  reasons  given  was  that  his  popularity  would 
help  the  party  in  the  Presidential  canvass,  the 
result  of  which  might  turn  ou  the  vote  of  Indiana. 
The  ex-Governor  was  especially  popular  with  the 
working-men  of  the  State,  and  some  of  their  or- 
ganizations used  their  influence  to  induce  him  not 
to  accept  the  nomination.  Whether  for  this  or 
other  reasons,  he  declined  to  be  a candidate  after 
the  State  Convention  had  met  and  stood  ready  to 
nominate  him.  He  had  declared  in  advance  that 
he  was  not  to  he  a candidate  before  the  Conven- 
tion, and  made  it  a point  of  honor  to  decline,  in 
justice  to  others  who  had  come  forward  for  the 
nomination.  While  ex-Govemor  Porter’s  expe- 
rience and  training  have  not  specially  fitted  him 
for  diplomatic  service,  they  have  revealed  solid 
judgment,  a prudent  and  conservative  temper, 
and  unquestionable  uprightness  of  purpose. 

A BREATH  OF  SPRING. 

A pasii  of  warm-breathed,  blinding  rain,  a rush  of 
sunshine  through  the  gloom, 

And  o'er  the  silent,  drowsy  earth  the  old  gray  or- 
chards break  abloom. 

A touch  of  mystic,  hidden  power,  a silken  cover 
thrilled  in  twain, 

And  lo!  a winged  flame  takes  flight  from  where  a 
creeping  tiling  has  lain. 

Then  swift  the  hills  are  made  aware,  of  what  the 
valleys  knew  before — 

That  Nature's  younglings  are  awake,  and  Spring  is 
knocking  at  the  door.  Lvov  E.  Tilley. 


ATHLETICS  IN  NEW  YORK. 

The  development  of  athletic  sports  in  New 
York  in  an  organized  fashion  belongs  almost  en- 
tirely to  the  last  twenty  years.  It  was  not  until 
1868  that  the  New  York  Club  was  founded,  and 
at  that  time  the  Caledonian  Club  was  the  only 
association  here  devoted  to  general  athletics. 
Now  their  name  is  legion.  Every  one  of  New 
York’s  larger  suburbs  boasts  of  one  or  more  ath- 
letic clubs,  and  thousands  of  young  men  within 
reach  of  a radius  twenty -five  miles  long  are  reap- 
ing the  benefits  of  systematic  and  gregarious 
exercise. 

Of  all  the  organizations  existent  in  this  coun- 
try, however,  the  two  of  whose  club-houses  illus- 
trations are  given  are  the  most  prominent,  by 
reason  both  of  their  numbers  and  wealth,  and 
the  proficiency  of  their  athletes.  The  member- 
ship list  of  both  is  full,  and  applicants  are  wait- 
ing to  be  elected.  Each  will  have,  when  the 
buildings  now  iu  course  of  construction  are  fin- 
ished, an  elegant  nnd  extensive  club-house,  fitted 
with  all  possible  apparatus  for  the  development 
of  the  muscles,  and  with  all  reasonable  appli- 
ances for  the  comfort  of  members.  Each  will 
have  a fine  ground,  with  an  excellent  track,  lawn- 
tenuis  courts,  and  other  conveniences  for  out-door 
sports.  Each  will  have  a large  and  comfortable 
boat-house  and  a good  rowing  course. 

The  present  home  of  the  N.  Y.  A.  C.  was  first 
occupied  in  February,  1885.  There  is  no  need  to 
describe  the  outside  appearance  of  the  building 
here,  except  to  say  that  it  is  of  red  brick  and  ter- 
ra-eotta.  It  has  a frontage  of  764  feet  on  Sixth 
Avenue  and  100  feet  on  Fifty-fifth  Street.  As  it 
stands  furnished  it  cost  about  $200,0o0.  There 
is  on  it  a mortgage  of  $ 125,000.  In  its  basement 
are  the  bowling-alleys  and  rifle  range.  On  the 
ground-floor  are  the  swimming  tank,  a number  of 
bath-rooms,  and  rooms  for  drying  and  dressing. 
On  the  second  floor,  to  which  a handsome  stair- 
case leads,  are  a reception-room,  parlor,  reading- 
room,  restaurant,  and  billiivrd  and  pool  rooms. 
Tite  third  floor  is  devoted  almost  entirely  to  lock- 
ers, there  being  over  a thousand  of  them.  The 
gymnasium,  sparring-room,  fencing-room,  and  a 
convenient  douche-room  and  dressing-room,  are 
on  the  fourth  floor. 


hers.  Its  first  out-door  competition,  held  in  the 
spring  of  1878,  was  held  on  grounds  on  Eighth 
Avenue  between  Fifty-sixth  and  Fifty-seventh 
streets,  and  the  spectators,  sat  on  chairs  hired 
fot  the  occasion.  The  success  of  this  compe- 
tition, the  excellence  of  the  new  track,  and  the 
energy  of  those  already  members  of  the  club 
soon  brought  its  membership  list  up  into  the 
hundreds.  In  1883  their  present  grounds  were 
secured,  the  block  bounded  by  Eighth  and  Ninth 
avenues  and  Eighty -sixth  and  Eighty  - seventh 
streets. 

The  Manhattan  (’liib,  though  rich  in  members 
and  in  fame,  had  no  club-house  until  November, 
1886,  when  the  residence  No.  624  Fifth  Avenue 
was  secured  and  turned  into  a very  good  one  for 
social  purposes.  But  the  members  could  not  of 
course  be  satisfied  unless  they  were  as  well  housed 
as  their  great  rivals;  so  the  plot  of  ground  at 
Forty-fifth  Street  and  Madison  Avenue  was  se- 
cured, and  there  is  now  going  up  the  splendid 
building  which  is  to  he  the  club's  future  home. 
The  lot  is  about  125  feet  square,  and  the  build- 
ing is  so  constructed  that  the  gymnasium  will 
be  100  by  110  feet — one  of  the  lamest  in  the 
world.  The  arrangement  of  the  building  will  be 
necessarily  very  like  that  of  the  other  club-house 
— on  the  lower  floors  bowling-alleys,  rifle  range, 
baths,  and  swimming  tank  ; on  the  first  floor,  the 
parlor,  reception-room,  billiard-rooms,  and  res- 
taurant; on  the  third  floor,  the  gymnasium, 
reaching  to  the  top.  New  features  are  the  roof 
garden,  like  that  of  the  Casino,  and  the  concert- 
room  or  theatre  on  the  second  floor.  The  build- 
ing will  be  fire-proof,  and  elegantly  finished  and 
furnished  throughout.  The  estimated  total  cost 
is  about  $600, 000. 

The  boat-house  of  the  club  is  on  the  Harlem 
River. 

Some  idea  of  the  variety  of  exercise  these  clubs 
offer  to  their  members  may  he  had  from  a bare 
catalogue.  Provision  is  made  in  them  in-doors 
for  swimming,  bathing,  bowling,  shooting,  bill- 
iards, pool,  boxing,  fencing — all  kinds  of  gym- 
nastic exercise ; and  out-doors,  for  running,  walk- 
ing, jumping,  vaulting,  throwing,  putting  the  shot, 
foot-ball,  base-ball,  lawn-tennis,  boating,  and 
skating. 

There  is  at  present  a bitter  feud  between  these 
two  clubs,  which  unfortunately  shows  no  signs 
of  abating.  Each  club  has  formed  an  association 
with  other  clubs,  the  Manhattan’s  being  the  Na- 
tional American  Association  of  Amateur  Athletes, 
or“N  four  A ’s,”  as  it  is  usually  called,  and  the 
New  York’s  being  the  Amateur  Athletic  Union, 
which  debars  from  its  competitions  all  persons 
who  have  taken  part  in  “ events”  given  by  the 
N.  A.  A.  A.  A.  This  unfortunate  quarrel  has  in- 
volved most  of  the  athletic  clubs  in  the  country, 
and  has  created  a great  deal  of  unpleasant  feel- 
ing. which — it  seems  to  an  outsider — might  have 
been  avoided. 

For  the  past  four  years  the  New  York  Club  has 
had  a great  advantage  over  its  rival  in  the  pos- 
session of  its  house.  It  wisely  engaged  Mr. 
George  Goldie,  long  of  Princeton  College,  as  its 
director  of  athletics.  Under  his  judicious  pre- 
scription novices  are  trained  with  the  apparatus 
best  suited  to  them,  and  they  run  no  danger  of 
injury  from  excess.  On  this  account  it  is  one 
of  the  best  possible  gymnasiums  for  the  average 
man,  who  does  not  care  to  break  any  records,  but 
simply  desires  to  keep  himself  in  good  physical 
condition  by  systematic  exercise.  Doubtless  the 
Manhattan  Club  will  have  a competent  director 
in  its  new  building  who  will  attend  to  this  matter 
properly. 

It  would  not  do  to  close  without  saying  a word 
about  the  club  emblems.  That  of  the  N.  Y.  A.  C. 
is  a winged  foot;  that  of  the  Manhattan  a cherry- 
colored  diamond,  with  the  ends  of  the  four  sides 
lapping.  The  principal  officers  of  the  two  clubs 
are:  New  York — President,  A.  V.  De  Goicouria  ; 
Vice-President,  J.  S.  Cox ; Secretary,  Orro  Rum. ; 
Treasurer,  H.  A.  Rogers  ; Captain,  Walter  G. 
Schuyler.  Manhattan — President,  George  W. 
Carr;  Vice-Presidents,  C.  E.  Trotter,  W.  J. 
Swan,  G.  A.  Avery;  Secretary,  C.  C.  Hughes; 
Treasurer,  Walton  Storm;  Captain,  S.  J.  Cor- 


The  gymnasium  is 
oue  of  the  best  iu 
the  world.  Its  light 
and  ventilation  could 
not  be  improved,  and 
in  summer  it  is  one 
of  the  coolest  places 
in  the  city. 

The  memhers  of  the 
club  have  now,  how- 
ever, a better  place  to 
go  in  summer,  having 
bought  a small  island 
nenr  Glen  Island, 
which  they  have 
named,  in  honor  of 
their  long-time  presi- 
dent, the.late  Mr.  W il- 
liam  R.  Travers, 
Travers  Island.  Here 
is  a good  rowing 
course  in  still  water. 
Here  grounds  and  a 
track  have  been  pre- 
pared. Here,  finally, 
are  now  just  finishing 
a fine  large  summer 
club  - house  and  a 
roomy  and  conven- 
ient boat-house. 

The  Manhattan 
Athletic  Club  was  or- 
ganized iu  the  fall  of 

1877,  and  legally  in- 
corporated on  April  1, 

1878.  At  first  its  roll 
contained  the  names 
of  only  twenty  mem- 


ONE  OF  THE  “TIEDS”  OF  MARCH. 

“ Howld  on  ter  ’itn.  Mike,  an'  liud  me  the  loan  av  ver  knoife,  quick ; 
it’s  the  staggers  he’s  got,  an’  it’s  toied  on  oi  am,  bnd  luck  to  it  1” 
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THE  POLICE  GENERAL’S  MORNING 
RECEPTION  AT  ST.  PETERSBURG. 

Tiie  traveller  in  Ru-«m  incwtaiilv  has  to  iio 
with  t he  police.  in  cnrv  town  a here  ho  - r % ~ a 
ni-lit  ho  lnii.-L  report  liiiii-olf  to  ill.-  local  police 

him  with  the  addition  of  strange  inscriptions  and 
polychrome  stamps,  tor  which  lie  of  course  lias 
to  pay.  It  is,  however,  only  on  leavin';  the  em- 
pire and  for  obtaining  a permission  of  exeat  that 
the  ti aveller  need  present  himself  ill  person  at 
the  police  office;  the  mere  passport  business  is 
done  by  the  hotel  porters.  Why,  then,  did  we  lind 
ourselves  one  morning  hunting  for  the  head-quar- 
tets of  the  Petersburg  police  m a street  near  the 
great  Isaac  Cathedral  '<  I have  now  but  a vague 
souvenir.  In  travelling  it  is  well  to  make  an  ef- 
fort to  forget  all  that  is  disagreeable  and  all  the 
formalities  and  red-tape  annoyances  which  may 
have  caused  one  to  lose  sunny  mornings  waiting 
in  bare  anterooms.  We  had  been,  I remember, 
charmingly  received  by  all  the  authorities  at  the 
Foreign  Office ; we  had  been  given  wonderful  doe- 

sight  of  which  brought  ordinary  people  to  their 
knees  ; still  there  was  something  wanting  to  make 
our  happiness  complete,  and  to  render  our  liberty 
of  action  as  absolute  as  we  could  desire.  For  this 
purpose  we  needed  a document  from  the  Peters- 
burg police,  and  so  between  ten  and  eleven  one 
morning  we  discovered  the  entrance  of  the  offices, 
situated  in  an  ordinary  house,  of  which  the  ground- 
floor  windows  only  are  barred. 

We  walked  in,  and  found  a number  of  mild-eyed 
policemen  ready  to  oblige  us.  Really  the  Russians 
are  phenomenally  obliging  and  suave,  toward  for- 
eigners at  least.  Through  many  bare  and  clean- 
ly whitewashed  passages  filled  with  pale  and  sad 
lights  we  passed,  and  then  mounted  a flight  of 
stairs,  at  the  head  of  which  was  the  lofty  room 
where  the  Police  General  received.  To  the  right 
was  a tall  window;  in  the  corner  to  the  left  a 
monumental  porcelain  stove;  near  the  window  a 
desk,  and  a clerk  sitting  on  a high  stool ; to  the 
left  of  the  desk  a door  leading  into  the  Police 
General’s  private  office ; and,  as  one  reads  in  the 
mise  en  scene  of  a play,  “ two  other  doors,  a bench, 
two  chairs,  and  on  the  wall  a portrait  of  the  Czar.” 

There  were  several  people  waiting  when  we  ar- 
rived. A big  and  ferocious-looking  official,  with 
heavy  mustaches,  medals  oft  his  breast  and  round 
his  neck,  military  epauiets  on  his  shoulders,  and 
a generally  martial  air,  received  the  visitors,  in- 
quired what  was  their  business,  and  bade  them 
wail  or  dismissed  them.  But  those  who  waited 
might  not  sit  down,  for  the  military  Police  Gen- 
eral, the  Grand  Master  of  the  Petersburg  police, 
had  entered  the  room,  and  with  him  the  civil  Po- 
lice General,  the  latter  an  amiable  and  smiling 
gentleman  with  diplomatic  whiskers  and  a skew- 
erful of  decorations  on  his  dress-coat.  The  Po- 
lice General,  very  tall,  slender,  and  grave  in  mien, 
with  his  two  subordinates  standing  behind  him, 
listens  to  each  one  in  turn,  while  the  others  stand 
round  the  room  silent  and  respectful,  great  and 
small,  rich  and  humble,  all  more  or  less  equal  be- 
fore tliis  man,  whose  power  over  liberty  and  even 
over  life  is  terribly  unlimited.  The  scene  was  in- 
teresting on  account  of  the  novelty  of  the  place, 
of  the  strong  character  of  the  types,  the  chic  of 
the  uniforms,  bearing  and  manners  of  the  officials, 
the  variety  of  the  persons  present,  the  mystery 
of  the  conversation  which  we  did  not  understand, 
but  which  we  felt  instinctively  to  be  grave  and 
perhaps  tragic.  We  were  particularly  struck  by 
one  well-dressed  woman  in  mourning,  who  with  a 
peculiarly  winning  voice  and  feline  grace  of  move- 
ments and  gestures  presented  a petition  of  some 
kind  to  the  Police  General  while  we  were  waiting. 
The  General  seemed  embarrassed  ; the  lady  plead- 
ed volubly;  her  handkerchief  wiped  away  from 
time  to  time  a discreet  tear;  her  black  cloak  and 
her  black  veil  thrown  back  over  her  head  set  off 
the  contrasting  whiteness  of  her  pale  and  delicate 
face.  Such  is  the  scene  which  M.  de  Thci.strcp 
lias  admirably  depicted. 

lit  the  midst  of  her  pleading,  the  other  Police 
General  took  charge  of  us,  ami  led  us  to  another 
part  of  the  building,  where  he  gave  us  ail  we  ask- 
ed, and  entreated  us  most  courteously.  So  we 
were  about  to  go  on  our  way  rejoicing,  but  tiie 
lobby  leading  to  tiie  street  was  all  in  confusion: 
heart-rending  cries  and  convulsive  sobs  inter- 
spersed with  words  of  despair  and  of  supplica- 
tion reached  our  ears ; a woman  in  black  was 
leaning  against  tiie  wall ; stalwart  and  kindly  po- 
licemen were  vainly  trying  to  persuade  her  by- 
words and  gentle  violence  to  go;  from  adjoining 
rooms  curious  and  sympathetic  faces  peered  out 
to  see  what  was  going  on.  But  the  poor  woman 
continued  to  sob  and  plead,  and  finally  fell  to  the 
crouud  shrieking  hysterically.  This  woman  was 
the  lady  whom  we  had  left  pleading  with  the 
Police  General.  Her  petition  had  been  refused. 
Her  life  was  broken.  Siberia  had  irrevocably 
claimed  all  that  she  loved. 


THE  HERRING  INDUSTRY. 
EAST  PORT,  MAINE. 

American  ait  was  not  the  only  thing  which 
received  an  impetus  at  the  Centennial  Exhibition 
in  lK7t».  It  became  evident  that  we  had  to  learn 
a great  deal  about  the  food  pi  eparuiioiis  deiivable 
front  Franee,  Norwav,  Sweden,  and  even  Spain. 
Ebb  products  in  endless  variety,  a I i excellent,  made 
no  iin  puinleiablc  portion  of  the  foreign  exhibits, 
it  might  take  years  of  labor  before  we  Could  rival 
the  Sevres  porcelain,  but  there  could  not  be  any 
such  trouble  in  lcgnnl  to  the  preparation  of  sar- 
dines. As  there  always  has  been  a great  ideal 
of  enterpiise  in  New  EtiL'ltuul,  it.  struck  those  in* 
tere.'tcil  in  fishery  products  that  there  were  wavs 
of  preparing  herring  other  than  simply  salting  or 
smoking  them,  and  at  once,  copying  in  a certain 
measure  the  Scandinavian  fashion,  a new  indus- 
try had  its  birth  in  Maine. 


The  centre  of  the  canning  of  herrings  is  found 
at  Eastport,  Maine,  and  here  at  certain  seasons 
a very  large  business  is  done.  Tiie  herring  are 
caught  in  vast  quantities  by  means  of  seines,  and 
the  smacks  bring  the  fish  into  port.  In  the  illus- 
tration the  print  No.  5 gives  the  character  of  the 
vessels  employed.  As  herrings  are  perishable, 
quick-sailing  vessels  arc  necessary,  so  as  to  hurry 
the  catch  into  port.  A considerable  portion  of 
the  catch  is  put  in  barrels  for  convenience  in 
handling.  As  soon  as  the  fish  are  landed  they 
are  at  once  dumped  on  long  tables,  where  they 
are  picked  and  cleaned.  If  the  fish  are  for  can- 
ning, pains  are  taken  that  all  the  herring  shall 
be  of  a size.  There  are  particular  seasons  when 
the  young  herring  run,  and  these  are  best  adapted 
for  canning.  Hands  become  very  expert,  and  a 
great  number  of  fish  can  be  picked  and  cleaned 
in  the  briefest  period  of  time.  Sometimes  me- 
chanical adjuncts  of  a simple  kind  are  used  to 
take  off  the  scales  and  fins.  In  the  sketches  No. 
1 and  No.  2 the  hands  are  preparing  mackerel. 

The  canning-room  is  shown  on  the  upper  right- 
hand  corner  of  the  illustrated  page.  In  some  of 
the  largest  of  these  establishments,  when  fish  arc 
plenty,  hundreds  of  women  are  employed.  There 
is  no  mechanical  process  yet  invented  which  will 
fill  the  tins,  and  so  fingers  must  be  used.  In 
France,  sardine  cans  are  packed  so  close  with 
fish  that  not  another  one  can  lie  put  in.  The 
reason  for  this  is  not  because  the  French  canner 
is  a generous  man,  but  for  the  good  reason  that 
olive  oil  is  worth  more  than  the  sardines.  In 
Eastport  factories  the  greatest  cleanliness  is 
used,  aud  the  rooms  are  constantly  washed  down. 
As  fast  us  the  fish  have  been  cleaned  and  gutted 
they  are  brought  into  the  cunning-rooms.  In 
some  canneries  the  fish  are  first  thoroughly 
cooked  before  being  put  into  the  tins  ; then  the 
cans  are  warmed  anew  and  soldered.  Certain 
factories  cook  the  product  directly  in  the  tins. 
It  requires  a great  deal  of  skill  to  give  the  her- 
ring their  proper  flavorings.  If  there  is  the  least 
blunder  in  the  mechanical  part  of  the  work,  the 
spoiling  of  the  product  is  the  result,  as  imme- 
diate decomposition  takes  place.  A great  many 
herrings  are  smoked  at  Eastport,  and  following 
the  methods  employed  for  cod,  boneless  herrings 
are  made.  These  are  put  on  the  market  in  glass 
boxes.  There  ate,  however,  some  ways  of  put- 
ting up  the  herring  which  England  seems  to 
have  the  secret  of.  We  have  not  yet  succeeded 
in  converting  American  smoked  herring  into  the 
Yarmouth  bloater.  Off  the  coast  of  California 
the  C 'lupea  sagax  is  found,  and  this  is  the  true 
European  sardine.  So  far,  no  advantage  has 
been  taken  of  the  sardine  in  American  waters, 
but  in  tiie  time  to  come,  when  the  olive-tree 
shall  become  more  plentiful  in  California,  the 
sardine  will  find  its  proper  accompaniment,  which 
is  olive  oil,  and  not  cotton-seed  oil. 

Herring  enter  very  largely  into  human  con- 
sumption, though  to  a less  degree  in  the  United 
Suites  than  in  other  countries.  As  nearly  as  can 
be  estimated,  43,000.000  of  pounds  of  herring  are 
taken  off  the  North  American  coast.  The  aggre- 
gate catch  in  European  waters  is  25O,00u,000 
pounds. 
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WHY  THEY  SHUT  DOWN  AT  THE 
HIGUERITA. 

BY  JOHN  HEARD,  JUN. 

IL 

When  they  returned  to  the  mine  a few  days 
later  with  the  guns,  the  works  of  defence  were 
being  pushed  night  and  day  with  the  utmost  en- 
ergy. All  the  mill  and  mine  work  proper  had 
been  stopped ; on  the  surface  they  were  erecting 
rude  revolving  turrets  of  wood,  the  armor  of 
which  had  been  put  together  with  pieces  of  the 
sectional  settling  pans  bolted  to  one  another. 
The  first  of  these  was  placed  on  the  Iliguerita 
crest,  and  commanded  the  old  shaft,  the  road  to 
Promontorios,  and  the  pass  at  the  top  of  the 
Ranchito  Canada,  beyond  which  the  inaccessible 
Frailes  barred  the  way.  The  second  had  been 
mounted  on  the  stone  office,  and  raked  the  mine 
plateau,  the  Libertad  hill,  and  the  Rochin  val- 
ley from  the  vertical  wall,  400  feet  high  of  the 
Nacacharamba  on  the  left,  to  the  Minas  Nuevas 
road  on  the  right.  »So  long  as  these  positions 
were  held,  the  Indians  could  only  pass  on  to 
Alamos  after  defeating  the  troops  camped  in  the 
Minas  Nuevas  plain.  As  u further  precaution  a 
large  quantity  of  dynamite  had  been  secreted  in 
a drift  near  the  mouth  of  the  old  shaft,  aud  this 
could  be  fired  by  electiicity  from  either  of  the 
Monitor  turrets.  Similar  dispositions  had  been 
made  at  the  mill  in  Aduana. 

Below-ground  all  the  work  was  concentrated 
on  driving  through  the  few  feet  which  still  re- 
mained to  connect  different  portions  of  the  great 
drain  tunnel  that  opened  into  the  mill  yard.  In 
the  headings,  where  hitherto  they  had  only  been 
able  to  handle  two  drills,  the  men  had  now  man- 
aged to  put  three,  and,  doubled  up  on  low  tem- 
porary platforms,  they  worked  with  desperate  en- 
ergy as  many  hours  as  they  could  endure  it,  when 
the  next  shift  went  on  at  once.  It  was  indeed  a 
scene  from  the  “ Inferno.”  The  heat  was  intense, 
and  in  the  dim  light  of  the  spluttering  candles  the 
(irill-men,  naked  to  the  wai.-t,  looked  like  ghostly 
demons  in  an  atmosphere  of  vapor.  Silent  them- 
selves and  watchful,  with  feverish  eyes  and  pale 
drawn  features,  they  controlled  the  thunder  of 
the  pounding-machines,  while  their  dark  Mexican 
helpers,  crouching  in  the  shadow  below*  them, 
watched  every  movement,  every  sign,  ready  to 
hand  up  the  water,  the  swab,  or  a fresh  drill. 
Behind  these  again  a group  of  Indian  boys,  en- 
tirely naked,  threw  the  loose  dirt  and  ruck  to  oth- 
ers further  on,  who  loaded  the  ears  ; their  heavy 
black  hair  and  glittering  eyes,  their  smooth  dark 
skin  shining  in  the  damp  atmosphere  like  polish- 
ed bronze,  their  wild  yells  of  encouragement  or 
chaff,  and  their  grotesque  contortions  as  they 
slipped,  fell,  aud  jumped  back  and  forth,  all  made 


them  seem  like  writhing  demons.  And  here,  a 
thousand  feet  below- ground,  the  reverberating 
rumble  of  the  rock  cars,  the  sharp,  short  t'c/uin, 
t'ehah , of  the  escaping  air,  the  drumming  of  the 
drills  against  the  rock,  and  the  pungent,  irritating; 
odor  of  the  dynamite  fumes,  impressed  even  those 
accustomed  to  the  “ dead  sounds”  of  underground 
work,  and  suggested  disquieting  reminiscences 
of  nightmares  or  worse.  Suddenly  it  would  all 
cease ; for  a space  the  lights  were  hidden  by  the 
men’s  bodies ; a gust  of  short,  angry  commands, 
oaths,  and  cries,  in  English,  Spanish,  or  Indian, 
swept  down  the  drift ; a trniu  of  loaded  cars,  fol- 
lowed by  the  panting  men,  who  stumbled  over 
the  stones  and  rough-laid  sleepers,  rolled  along 
into  the  darkness  beyond ; the  gong  sounded 
three  times,  and  all  became  silent  as  a tomb. 
Then  a broad  flash  of  reddish  flame  lighted  up 
the  walls  ; the  ground  gave  a premonitory  heave, 
and  with  a dull,  lingering  report  a hurricane  of 
stone  and  rock  crashed  through  the  dark  tunnel, 
bounding  off  the  rough  surfaces  of  the  walls,  and 
re-echoed  far  beyond  through  the  deserted  work- 
ings. Then  again  all  was  still  until  the  rushing 
of  the  compressed  air  broke  the  silence,  whistling 
through  the  pile  of  loose  “dirt”  or  flurrying 
against  the  breast,  and  one  of  the  old  hands  tot- 
tered through  the  red  smoke,  shielding  his  can- 
dle in  the  palm  of  his  hand. 

“Ilepa ! llcee-paaah!  Hulloa!  Come  along!” 
And  a few  minutes  later  the  men  were  at  work 
again,  sweating,  swearing,  yelling,  and  panting, 
and  the  heavy  drills  were  thundering  at  their  tar- 
get. 

At  last  all  was  ready.  The  men  had  become 
accustomed  to  their  new  life,  and  longed  for  the 
Indians  to  appear.  Armed  to  the  teeth,  they 
lounged  listlessly  around  the  camp,  or  through 
their  glasses  watched  the  village  of  Promontorios, 
the  destruction  of  which  would  warn  them  that  the 
enemy  was  approaching.  Scouts  had  been  sent 
out,  and  daily  some  one  or  other  of  them  would 
return  and  report  on  the  advance  of  the  Indians, 
some  four  thousand  men,  fairly  well  urmed,  and 
bent  on  destruction. 

The  idea  of  attempting  to  stem  the  march  of 
so  large  a body  of  men  with  the  forces  at  his 
command — thirty-seven  white  men  at  the  mine 
and  sixteen  at  the  mill — seemed  to  Holt  no  less 
ludicrous  than  it  was  heroic;  but  heroism  is  apt 
to  appear  ludicrous  ante  factum.  To  the  men, 
however,  whose  experience  in  such  matters  was 
small,  and  whose  contempt  for  the  Indians  was 
instinctive  and  supreme,  it  seemed  sufficient  to 
have  made  up  their  minds  on  this  matter  for  the 
result  to  be  a foregone  conclusion.  Mr.  Tracy  was 
too  busy  to  have  any  leisure  for  reflection,  and 
the  eventual  result  of  his  venture  was  not  a ripe 
subject  for  consideration.  The  next  thing  to  do 
was  to  hold  the  mine;  when  he  had  done  that, 
it  would  be  time  to  go  on  with  the  next  problem, 
whatever  that  might  be.  Krisch  was  good-na- 
turedly hopeful,  but  curiosity  was  at  present  the 
controlling  factor  in  his  mind.  He  had  never 
seen  a fight  of  any  description,  he  had  never 
seen  the  machine-guns  work,  he  had  never  stood 
a siege,  and  he  was  mildly  excited  at  being  ini- 
tiated into  all  these  mysteries  at  once.  Lohse, 
who  had  once  been  corralled  by  the  Apaches  in 
Arizona,  was  probably  the  only  man  who  fully 
appreciated  the  gravity  of  the  situation,  and  he 
deemed  it  wise  to  keep  his  reflections  to  himself. 
So  that  perhaps  as  fearless  a force  of  men  as  the 
Iliguerita  miners  had  rarely  before  awaited  the 
attack  of  an  overwhelmingly  superior  foe. 

One  Sunday  morning  the  lookout  on  the  upper 
turret  reported  firing  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Promontorios,  and  not  long  after  slender  spirals 
of  smoke,  fanned  upward  by  the  swaying  flames, 
proclaimed  that  the  village  had  been  taken.  A 
few  hours  more  and  probably  their  turn  would 
come.  There  was  not  a man  in  the  camp  who 
at  the  thought  did  not  feel  a hard  lump  in  his 
throat  and  an  accelerated  beating  of  his  heart; 
but  such  confessions  did  not  seem  to  be  popular, 
and  Krisch  alone  was  simple-minded  enough  to 
tell  Holt  that  a status  yuo  would  be  more  satis- 
factory than  he  had  anticipated.  It  was  perhaps 
fortunate  that  the  men  had  little  leisure  to  dwell 
on  the  horrible  side  of  possible  eventualities,  for 
in  such  moments  panics  are  rumor- born  even 
among  the  bravest,  and  this  positive  evidence  of 
the  existence  of  a foe  whom  they  had  hitherto 
looked  upon  as  more  or  less  imaginary  might  have 
produced  serious  results.  When  excited,  how- 
ever, men  pass  naturally  from  one  extreme  to  the 
other.  So  when  Polycarpio,  one  of  the  Indian 
scouts,  came  in  and  reported  the  atrocities  com- 
mitted at  Promontorios,  every  vestige  of  fear  van- 
ished before  a wild,  irrational  desire  to  murder 
every  man  of  them,  to  “ get  at  ’em  and  polish  off 
the  devils  as  soon  as  possible.” 

The  Indians  had  attacked  the  village  at  dawn. 
In  less  than  an  hour  the  few  Mexican  troops  had 
been  surrounded,  and  all  killed  or  captured.  The 
children  were  thrown  alive  into  the  wells  or  on  to 
the  burning  houses,  and  a little  later  the  fainting 
women,  with  broken  arms  and  bleeding  breasts, 
were  flung  over  the  wall  and  into  the  arroyo. 
When  the  President  and  Vice-President  of  the 
pueblo  bad  been  set  nside,  the  remaining  pris- 
oners were  stripped  naked  and  led  to  the  plaza, 
on  which  a layer  of  the  savage  pricklv-pear 
boughs  had  been  spread.  The  skin  was  then 
torn  from  the  soles  of  their  feet,  and  the  bleeding 
wretches  made  to  dance  on  the  spiked  tunas  un- 
til they  fell  exhausted  on  the  bloody  carpet.  Even 
then  the  monsters  whipped  them  with  long  snake- 
shaped branches  of  cactus,  and  forced  the  quiv- 
ering limbs  to  make  a few  more  spasmodic  con- 
tractions before  they  stiffened  in  death.  A few 
of  the  principal  citizens,  lashed  to  powder  kegs, 
were  set  up  as  a mark  and  shot  at  until  all  were 
gone.  Then  the  President  and  his  second,  each 
tied  to  a plank,  were  carried  out  and  placed  un- 
der the  ends  of  a seesaw  in  such  a way  that  the 
cross-board  would  strike  their  heads  gently  at 
each  oscillation,  and  three  of  the  Yaquis  slowly 
danced  the  life  out  of  them,  w hile  the  now  half- 
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drunken,  blood-thirsty  crowd  yelled  for  iu0r 
Alas ! there  were  no  more ; and  with  their  ma 
chetes  they  threw  themselves  upon  the  mangled 
bodies,  and  hacked  this  bleeding  mass  of  human 
ity  into  a horrible,  shapeless  pulp.  “ 

The  miners  listened  to  this  ghastly  tale  in  si 
lenee.  Slow  as  most  of  them  were  to  accept  the 
forms  or  dogmas  of  religion,  it  seemed  to  them 
that  God — for  at  bottom  all  men  who  wrestle 
with  nature  in  abnormal  conditions  believe  in 
God — could  not  allow  such  atrocities  to  pass  un. 
punished,  unavenged.  There  was  no  swearing 
and  but  little  talking;  the  minutes  were  passing 
and  the  hour  of  action  was  about  to  strike.  ” 
When  the  word  came  that  the  Indians  were 
advancing,  the  crest  of  the  Iliguerita  was  deserted 
and  every  man  at  his  post.  In  the  upper  tower’ 
where  Jack  Corbis  kneeled  behind  his  gun,  Mr. 
Tracy,  Holt,  and  Krisch  stood  together  at  the 
narrow  port-holes  covered  with  painted  wire-cloth 
through  which  they  watched  the  enemy,  who  was 
beginning  to  show  himself  cautiously.  Nothing 
moved  on  the  apparently  abandoned  plateau  of 
the  mine,  but  the  iron  turrets  noiselessly  and  im- 
perceptibly turned  on  their  axes  so  as  to  cover 
the  heaviest  body  of  the  Indians,  now  emerging 
from  the  thickets  on  all  sides  of  the  hill,  which 
they  had  surrounded.  At  first  they  seemed  suspi- 
cious at  this  absolute  desertion,  and  waited  for 
their  chiefs,  who  ordered  a volley  to  be  tired  ten- 
tatively at  the  turrets. 

Zip — zip-zwang-t’n ! Krisch  turned  to  follow 
the  sound  round  the  iron  box  in  which  they  were, 
and  asked  in  a whisper: 

“ You,  Dscheok,  what  was  then  that?"  Then 
espying  the  ragged  chunk  of  lead  on  the  floor,  he 
picked  it  up,  and  holding  it  with  unfeigned  wonder 
between  his  fingers,  he  added  solemnly,  in  English, 
for  lie  attempted  English  when  he  was  excited, 
“ It  was  an  ball !” 

A smile  went  round  at  this  simple-minded  re- 
mark, but  quickly  vanished  as  Mr.  Tracy,  with  one 
hand  oil  the  signal  click  and  the  oilier  on  the 
flag  rope,  culled  out : “ Silence  and  attention  now, 
Jack.  They  are  coming.  Are  you  ready  ?” 
“Ay,  ay,  sir — ready  !”  the  man  answered. 

No  shot  had  been  fired  in  answer  to  their  volley, 
and  the  Indians  were  approaching  boldly.  There 
was  something  awful  in  the  unsuspecting  advance 
of  all  this  “ cannon  meat,”  something  that,  in  spite 
of  its  horror,  reassured  the  superstitious,  who  saw 
in  it  the  hand  of  Providence  leading  the  criminals 
up  to  their  punishment. 

“ Now,  Jack,  ready — fire !” 

Twice  the  turret  revolved  completely,  and  Jack 
turned  his  crank  viciously.  They  could  hear  or 
see  nothing,  for  the  iron  box  was  surrounded  by 
a cloud  of  smoke,  and  the  rattling  of  the  gun 
completely  drowned  all  other  sounds.  But  the 
moment  that  preceded  that  in  which  they  regained 
their  hearing  was  a painful  one;  the  next  still 
more  so.  For  before  the  intoxication  of  powder 
and  blood  has  frenzied  the  mind  even  the  most 
hardened  are  appalled  at  the  silence  of  their  vic- 
tim, at  the  sudden  cessation  of  that  life  which 
they  have  extinguished.  The  species  of  remorse 
which  men  acting  together  are  apt  to  feel  collect- 
ively becomes  personal  at  the  victim’s  cry  of  re- 
proach, which  each  actor  in  the  drama  immedi- 
ately feels  is  meant  for  him  alone.  Where  a doz- 
en soldiers  have  shot  a man  it  is  safe  to  say  that 
each  one  would  indignantly  repudiate  the  deed; 
yet  if  the  shots  had  failed  to  take  fatal  effect, 
every  matt  of  those  twelve  would  involuntarily  ac- 
cuse himself  of  cruelty  as  if  he  alone  were  respon- 
sible, just  as  in  his  worse  moments  he  would  boast 
of  having  killed  a man. 

The  smoke  lifted  at  last,  and  disclosed  the  vast 
number  of  dead  and  dying  that  lay  on  the  ground 
around  them,  and  as  the  piteous  cries  of  the 
wounded  and  the  frightened  howls  of  the  fugi- 
tives readied  their  ears,  the  men  felt  awed  by  the 
magnitude  of  the  deed  they  had  done.  A long 
silence  followed,  and  when  Corbis,  with  an  effort 
of  jocularity,  cried  out,  “Kv-ee-eye!  Billy  Long, 
the  corpse-furnisher  down  to  Portsmouth,  ’d  ’a 
given  me  a hundred  dollars  for  that  job,”  al- 
though no  one  smiled,  all  felt  relieved.  A mo- 
ment later  a rifle  cracked  in  one  of  the  embra- 
sures, ami  an  Indian,  who  was  but  slightly  wound- 
ed, and  had  risen  to  run,  dropped  dead.  Mechan- 
ically at  first  a few  of  the  men  followed  this  ex- 
ample, picking  off  every  Yaqui  who  moved,  and 
little  by  little  the  natural  blood-thirstiness  of  the 
man  animal  asserted  itself : even  the  dead  bodies 

were  killed  over  again.  “The black  devils 

might  la?  shammin',  after  all !” 

Later  the  bodies  were  picked  up,  and  with  a few 
barrels  of  lime  east  all  together  into  an  old  shaft 
near  the  Cohuache  outcrop ; the  remaining  space 
was  then  tilled  in  with  rock  from  the  dump,  and 
a cross  bearing  the  following  tar-painted  inscrip- 
tion placed  above  it : 
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When  the  ground  had  been  cleared,  the  men 
separated,  anil  Holt  went  down  with  Krisch  to 
the  lower  turret,  where  they  spent  the  night. 
The  next  morning  they  were  awakened  early  by 
an  explosion  that  shook  the  whole  hill,  and  as 
they  rushed  to  the  window  they  saw  above  the 
dense  crown  of  smoke  that  hid  from  view  the  old 
shaft  and  the  upper  turret,  strange  tilings  that 
looked  like  fragments  of  human  bodies,  amid 
twisted  machinery  and  shattered  rocks.  Two  of 
the  miners  were  running  at  full  speed  down  the 
path  toward  them,  and  from  these  they  learned 
the  details  of  the  disaster. 

After  the  butchery  of  the  preceding  day  the 
scout  Polycarpio  had  remembered  that  be  was  a 
Yaqui,  and  after  sending  word  to  the  Indian 
camp,  he  had  murdered  Jack  Corbis  as  he  lay 
asleep  beside  his  gun.  He  was  present  w hen  the 
gun  was  mounted,  and  had  learned  to  take  it  to 
pieees ; in  the  morning  some  of  the  most  impor- 
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tant  parts  were  found  missing.  Mr.  Tracv  had 
awakened  just  in  time  to  save  Rupsev,  over  whom 
the  Indian  was  bending  with  a machete  in  his 
hand;  after  giving  the  alarm,  and  on  discovering 
that  all  the  wires  had  been  cut,  lie  summoned  the 
men  and  sent  them  at  once  down  the  old  shaft  to 
try  and  bring  up  the  third  gun,  which  was  stand- 
ing ready  mounted  in  the  patio  of  the  hacienda. 
These  two  miners  had  remained  with  him,  and 
they  were  all  three  ut  work  taking  the  useless 
gun  down  when  the  Indians  began  to  show  them- 
selves in  the  cactus  bush  around  the  old  powder- 
house.  Without  manifesting  any  signs  of  alarm, 
Mr.  Tracv  had  told  them  that  he  was  going  down 
the  shaft  to  set  off  the  dynamite  stored  there  as 
soon  as  a large  number  of  Indians  had  collected 
and  begun  to  descend.  They  were  to  wait  and, 
during  the  temporary  demoralization  of  the  Ind- 
ians by  the  explosion,  to  break  through  and  tell 
Holt  to  hold  out  until  he  could  rescue  him.  A 
large  number  .of  Indians  must  have  been  killed, 
for  the  whole  top  of  the  mountain  seemed  to  have 
caved  in. 

This  information  fell  upon  Holt  like  the  blow 
of  a sledge.  That  Tracy  was  dead  there  could 
be  not  the  slightest  doubt,  and  the  chances  of 
being  liberated  were  not  worth  considering.  The 
men  at  the  mill,  hearing  the  explosion  and  receiv- 
ing no  news  from  the  mine,  would  naturally  con- 
clude that  all  had  perished.  There  was  now  no 
communication  between  the  two  through  the  un- 
derground workings,  and  as  the  surface  was  in 
the  hands  of  the  Indians,  it  would  be  impossible 
for  them  to  cut  their  way  through.  He  deter- 
mined, however,  to  bear  the  burden  of  this  know- 
ledge alone.  It  would  only  dishearten  the  men 
to  reveal  the  truth ; and  even  now  some  unlooked- 
for  accident  might  happen  in  time  to  save  them. 
He  counted  them  over,  and  found  that  altogether, 
besides  himself  and  Krisch,  they  were  but  five 
and  the  girl  Masima.  This  was  sufficient  for  a 
night  and  a day  shift,  and  with  the  provisions  and 
ammunition  on  hand  they  might  hold  out  some 
time.  Before  this  he  had  felt  somewhat  uncer- 
tain as  to  his  behavior  in  action ; but  now,  as  he 
reflected  that  New  England  blood  was  at  its  best 
when  all  seemed  lost,  it  gratified  him  to  remem- 
ber that  he  was  born  in  Salem  of  good  old  stock 
that  had  done  its  duty  in  ’76,  in  1812,  and  later 
when  the  stripes  of  the  glorious  young  flag  that 
flapped  on  the  pole  above  him  were  to  have  been 
barred.  Pluck  thus  became  a duty,  and  in  the 
fulfilment  of  a duty  his  New  England  conscience, 
that  most  ineradicable  of  Yankee  traits,  would  be 
sure  to  stand  him  in  good  stead.  Yet,  notwith- 
standing these  comforting  reassurances,  he  could 
not  forget  that  the  balance  of  chances  was  un- 
equivocally against  him,  and  that  the  application 
to  his  case  of  any  equation  of  probabilities  which 
he  could  remember  would  have  fixed  his  annual 
premium  at  about  ten  times  the  insurance. 

While  he  was  making  an  inventory  of  the  stock 
on  hand — provisions  and  ammunition — it  occurred 
to  him  that  as  the  quantities  were  very  small,  the 
bulk  of  these  must  have  been  stored  on  the  upper 
level.  Whatever  had  been  left  by  the  explosion 
would  naturally  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  Indians 
if  not  secured  at  once.  He  called  the  men  to- 
gether, explained  the  situation,  and  proposed  that 
they  draw  lots  among  themselves  to  determine 
who  should  accompany  him.  Krisch  refused  to 
be  left  behind,  so  after  shaking  hands  all  round 
rather  solemnly — fog  since  the  events  of  the  pre- 
ceding day  the  men  manifested  a growing  ten- 
dency to  consider  present  actions  as  possibly  final 
— -the  four  started  cautiously  on  their  journey, 
and  at  the  end  of  an  hour  of  slow  crawling  on 
hands  and  knees  reached  one  of  the  abandoned 
adobe  huts  from  which  they  could  see  the  shaft 
mouth. 

Of  the  most  prosperous  part  of  the  camp  no- 
thing remained  but  a shattered  and  picturesque 
ruin.  With  a certain  natural  sense  of  fitness, 
the  fragments  of  the  monument  which  Tracy  had 
erected  had  fallen  back  together  over  his  grave 
into  a pyramid  of  sufficient  magnitude  to  disdain 
any  explanatory  inscription,  and  near  this  pile 
stood  a group  of  some  fifty  Indians,  gazing  awe- 
stricken and  silent  at  this  terrible  evidence  of  the 
white  man’s  power,  greater  even  to  destroy  than 
to  build.  The  presence  of  such  a large  body  of 
the  foe  of  course  put  a stop  to  any  further  oper- 
ations of  the  foraging  party,  and  they  turned  to 
go  back  to  the  Libertad.  Suddenly  a shot  fell, 
and  Dalinasio,  an  Italian,  who  was  walking  next 
to  Holt,  stumbled  and  dropped.  They  were  not 
more  than  two  hundred  yards  from  the  fort,  and 
their  first  unconscious  impulse  was  to  dash  for- 
ward out  of  reach  of  the  bullets  that  had  begun 
to  whistle  and  patter  around  them;  their  first 
conscious  impulse  sent  them  back  to  their  fallen 
comrade,  whom  Krisch  threw  over  his  shoulders, 
while  the  other  two  attacked  the  pursuers. 

After  the  first  blows  all  hesitation,  all  scruples, 
vanished,  and  an  intense  thirst  for  blood,  a sav- 
age desire  to  slash  and  kill  that  amounted  nearly 
to  a frenzy,  seized  upon  these  two  men,  who  threw 
themselves  recklessly  on  the  black  flesh  before 
them.  The  wounds  inflicted  by  their  weapons 
were  not  sufficiently  deep,  above  all  not  sufficient- 
ly bloody;  the  flash  of  the  powder  must  singe 
the  skin  of  their  adversaries  or  the  shot  did  not 
satisfy  them;  and  at  last  Oldham,  who  in  other 
circumstances  had  always  been  thought  a mild, 
harmless  Pennsylvanian,  moved  by  a sudden  fury 
to  bite  or  scratch,  cast  his  arms  away,  and  rush- 
ed on  the  naked  savages  like  a mad  dog.  Little 
by  little  he  was  drawn  away  from  Holt;  a heavy 
blow  from  one  of  the  machetes  struck  him  on  the 
head,  nearly  stunning  him,  and  still  fighting  he 
fell  on  his  knees.  For  a few  moments  his  supe- 
rior strength  kept  the  Indians  off ; the  sleeves  of 
his  shirt  were  nearly  hacked  away,  aud  beneath 
the  reddening  clinging  cloth  little  streams  of  blood 
ran  down  his  arms  and  between  his  fingers ; his 
hands  began  to  slip  off  the  smooth  skin  of  the 
Mayos,  his  blows  grew  weaker  and  more  wild, 
and  at  last  with  a little  sigh  he  sank  back.  Then 
one  of  the  Indians  seized  him  by  the  hair  and 


pulled  at  it  with  all  his  strength,  while  another 
hacked  at  his  throat,  striking  him  now  on  the 
chin,  now  on  the  shoulder,  in  his  blind  fury,  and  a 
third, leaning  with  all  his  weight  on  the  machete, 
drove  the  dull  blade  through  his  ribs,  and  twisted 
it  with  a horrible  gurgling,  crunching  noise. 

“ Come  back,  Jack  ; for  God’s  sake  come  back, 
man ! They  are  all  advancing,  and  we’ve  got  them 
covered.” 

How  he  got  back,  Holt  never  remembered. 
Whichever  way  he  turned  he  could  see  nothing 
but  the  bleeding  body  of  his  comrade  nnd  the 
faces  of  his  slayers  gleaming  with  fiendish  fero- 
city. The  idea  of  revenge  was  the  only  one  of 
which  he  was  conscious,  his  sole  preoccupation 
was  to  kill,  and  thrusting  Clarke  aside,  he  pointed 
the  gun  and  worked  it  himself  for  a few  moments, 
scarcely  realizing  what  he  was  doing.  Yet  so  great 
is  the  force  of  habit  that  to  his  companions  he 
appeared  as  self-possessed  as  usual.  They  were 
amazed  at  his  coolness,  tacitly  recognized  that  he 
was  really  their  captain,  and  spoke  to  him  with 
a certain  involuntary  deference.  When  the  gun 
ceased  to  be  effective,  Holt  had  it  drawn  back, 
and  stood  before  the  port-hole  picking  off  any 
Indian  within  range,  and  exposing  himself  reck- 
lessly to  their  fire.  Several  bullets  entered  the 
opening,  but  without  touching  him,  ns  if  the  lead- 
en messengers  themselves  recognized  in  bravery 
an  armor  more  impenetrable  than  iron  or  stone. 

By  degrees,  however,  the  fever  left  him,  and  a 
great  lassitude  both  physical  and  mental  over- 
came him.  He  turned  from  the  window  and  look- 
ed into  the  room ; crouched  on  the  floor  at  his 
feet,  Masima  was  holding  the  rifle  she  had  just 
loaded ; though  he  had  not  noticed  her  before, 
she  had  sat  there  hour  after  hour  patiently  wip- 
ing and  reloading  the  arms  which  the  men  hand- 
ed down  to  her.  Without  speaking  she  looked 
up  into  her  master’s  face,  and  it  had  a gratefully 
soothing  effect  upon  him;  it  was  the  first  kind 
look  he  had  seen  that  day,  and  it  took  him  far 
away  from  the  bloody  scenes  outside ; at  that  mo- 
ment it  seemed  strange  that  any  one  should  care 
for  him,  and  he  was  deeply  moved  at  the  thought, 
which  then  for  the  first  time  suggested  itself,  that 
she  alone  of  all  the  women  had  remained  behind. 

“ Pobrccita  /”  he  said,  laying  his  hand  gently  on 
her  head,  “ you  are  alone  ? Where  is  the  grand- 
mother ?” 

“ Quien  safe,  Don  J uan ! She  went  away  with 
all  the  women  some  days  ago.  I would  not  go.” 

“ And  why  not  ?”  he  asked.  The  next  moment 
he  wished  he  could  recall  the  question ; and  when 
the  girl  answered,  softly,  half  caressingly,  “Do  I 
not  belong  to  you,  Don  Juanito?”  he  felt  profound- 
ly ashamed  of  his  words.  Was  it  not  sufficient 
that.8he  had  remained  to  share  his  fate?  What 
need  had  he  to  make  her  say  that  of  which  she 
was  as  yet  unconscious,  but  which  her  own  spoken 
words  would  teach  her?  At  her  age  she  would 
go  to  sleep  a child  and  awake  a woman.  Heigh 
ho!  This  was  the  worst  thing  he  had  done  that 
day  ; and  he  rose  wearily  to  go  into  the  room  be- 
low, where  they  all  slept.  Dulmasio  and  Corning 
were  dead,  and  the  two  corpses,  half  covered  with 
a blanket,  lay  rigid  and  uncouth-looking,  on  the 
brick  floor. 

“ Mr.  Holt,  please,  sir,”  said  Clarke,  coming  in 
from  the  kitchen  as  he  stood  staring  blankly  at 
those  who  but  a little  while  ago  were  standing  by 
his  side — “please,  sir, old  Evans  be  pretty  bad,  Mr. 
Holt.  I be  thinkin’  he  want  to  see  you,  sir.” 

Holt  sat  down  on  the  bed  by  the  wounded  old 
timber-man  and  waited  for  him  to  speak. 

“ Mr.  Holt,”  he  said  presently,  “ be  that  you  ?” 

“Yes, Ned, old  man.  Are  you  badly  hurt?” 

“ I be,  Mr.  Holt — T be,”  the  man  answered,  with 
an  effort.  “Through  the  left  breast — 1 was 
standin’  behind  ye.”  Then,  after  a pause,  “ Ye’ll 
be  writin’  to  Com’all  soon,  Mr.  Holt,  will  ye? 
There  be  two  quarters’  back  pay. — Mrs.  Edward 
Ivons — at  the  Miners’  Bank. — Be  you  still  there, 
Mr.  Holt?"  he  added,  anxiously,  and  staring  Jack 
in  the  face.  “ I thought  you  was  gone. — It’s  nigh 
•n  sundown,  antLa  trifle  dark  without  my  glasses. 
— Mr.  Holt, how  many  be  left  of  we?” 

“ Four,  Ned,  counting  you.  We  are  melting 
like  wax.” 

The  old  man’s  eyes  lighted  up  for  a moment, 
and  he  gasped  with  a horrible  attempt  to  smile, 
“But  it  be  beeswax,  Mr. Holt;  it  sticks.”  He 
tried  to  laugh,  but  was  seized  with  a violent  fit  of 
coughing  that  brought  the  blood  to  his  mouth. 
Mechanically  he  wiped  his  lips  with  the  buck  of 
his  sleeve,  and  twitched  at  the  cloth  of  bis  over- 
alls. “Mrs.  Ivons,”  he  muttered  again,  indis- 
tinctly. “ Truro,  down  into  Corn’all.  Holt  ’ll  do 
it — Holt — Jack  Holt — he  be  awnest,  Holt  be. — 
Two  back  quarters. — Two  year  more  work  here. 
Go  by  San  Francisco  this  time. — The  second  set 
in  the  west  drift  be  a ’arf-inch  too  high. — Ah ! 
be  ye  talkin’  to  me?”  He  breathed  stertorously 
two  or  three  times  and  half  raised  his  arms  weak- 
ly. His  head  dropped  with  a slight  gurgle,  and 
the  old  man  went  home  to  “ Corn’all.” 

During  the  night  they  buried  them  by  the  dim 
light  of  the  stars,  and  the  three  survivors  return- 
ed to  the  fort,  which  to  them  had  become  all  the 
world. 

And  the  dull  routine  of  their  prison  life  began. 
Day  passed  after  day,  and  yet  no  news  of  the  out- 
side world  reached  them  in  their  silent  solitude. 
The  sun  shone  hotly  on  the  white  rocks,  the  rain 
came  dowu  in  torrents,  the  moon  rose  aud  set, 
and  still  no  tidings  came  to  them.  The  giant 
Frailes  looked  down  from  their  majestic  height, 
calm,  beautiful,  impassive,  but  told  them  nothing. 
Little  plants  grew  into  tall  trees,  and  the  hills 
with  tropical  haste  drew  on  their  velvety  mantle 
of  verdure.  The  days  grew  to  weeks,  and  still 
nothing  moved  in  the  deserted  Higuerita  range. 
Yet  little  by  little  they  became  accustomed  to  their 
loneliness,  and  the  danger  by  which  they  were 
surrounded  lost  some  of  its  reality.  An  occasion- 
al shot  warned  them  of  the  presence  of  the  Ind- 
ians in  the  dense  thickets  which  covered  the  once 
bare  dumps,  and  they  did  not  dare  to  go  many 
steps  away  from  the  protecting  fort.  But  one 
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morning  Clarke  discovered  a brace  of  guinea-hens 
gravely  crossing  the  path  that  led  to  the  opposite 
hill,  and  as  their  provisions  were  becoming  rap- 
idly exhausted,  he  could  not  resist  the  tempta- 
tion to  shoot  and  run  out  to  secure  his  booty.  As 
he  bent  over,  a second  shot  sounded  in  the  brush, 
and  he  staggered  forward  with  a cry.  Holt  and 
Krisch,  both  unarmed  at  the  moment,  ran  out  un- 
hesitatingly to  pick  up  their  comrade,  who  hud 
now  become  even  more  than  a friend  to  them, 
and  as  they  lifted  the  inanimate  body  and  recog- 
nized that  life  had  fled,  something  gave  way  in 
their  hearts ; for  the  first  time  since  their  trials 
began  they  felt  all  hope  forsake  them,  and  their 
eyes  filled  with  tears.  Suddenly  they  heard  foot- 
steps behind  them,  and  saw  two  Yaquis  brandish- 
ing their  machetes  and  coming  toward  them.  They 
were  unarmed,  yet,  with  that  dead  body  between 

them,  neither  for  a moment  thought  of  flight.  A 
few  days  more  or  less — what  did  it  matter  ? In- 
stinctively each  stooped,  picked  up  a stone,  and 
waited.  The  Indians  were  only  a few  yards  away : 
ten  seconds  more  nnd  it  would  probably  be  all 
over.  At  that  moment  a wild  shriek  from  the 
fort  caused  them  to  turn  ; a flash  and  a little  puff 
of  smoke  buest  from  the  port-hole,  and  the  fore- 
most Yaqui,  shot  through  the  head,  stumbled  and 
fell  forward  against  Holt,  while  the  other  turned 
and  ran.  The  men  looked  at  each  other  and 
smiled.  All  was  not  over  yet,  then  ? and  with 
something  like  a feeling  of  gladness  they  returned 
to  the  house. 

Masima  was  still  watching  from  the  window 
with  the  same  expression  of  concentrated  ferocity 
on  her  little  face  that  had  so  much  astonished 
Holt  a few  weeks  before.  As  he  entered  she  put 
down  the  rifle,  lifted  her  rebozo,  and,  with  her 
head  thrown  back,  gazed  at  him  silently  with  her 
half-closed  eyes.  The  bud  had  burst ; the  child 
was  a child  no  longer ; suddenly  the  knowledge 
liad  come.  She  trembled  slightly,  lowered  her 
eyes,  and  bursting  into  tears,  ran  from  the  room. 

The  men  too  had  understood.  Krisch  shrugged 
his  shoulders,  smiled,  aud  muttered  to  himself, 

“ It  had  must  be  so” ; but  Holt  was  silent.  If  it 
had  been  any  other  girl,  he  too  would  have 
shrugged  his  shoulders,  smiled  perhaps  a little 
more  cynically  thau  his  friend,  and  accepted  the 
flower  which  Nature  offered  him  so  frankly.  But 
apart  from  his  personal  feelings  in  this  matter, 
the  time  and  place  seemed  strangely  chosen  for 
trifling.  What  wild  freak  was  this  of  Master 
Cupid  to  pass  through  the  Indian  lines  and  play 
his  pranks  in  this  house  that  was  so  fast  becom- 
ing a mausoleum  ? 

For  the  next  few  days  Masima  shunned  him, 
and  yet  with  what  infinite  tenderness  she  bound 
his  wounds  and  dressed  them  ! They  were  mere 
scratches,  and  yet  had  one  awkward  movement 
of  hers  meant  death  to  him,  she  could  not  have 
been  more  careful  or  her  touch  more  delicate. 
When  she  pronounced  his  name,  which  she  now 
did  but  rarely,  her  voice  softened,  and  the  “ Don 
Juanito”  sounded  like  a caress.  Krisch  had  more 
than  once  detected  her  gazing  for  long  minutes 
at  her  master  as  no  woman  had  ever  looked  at 
him;  but  when  they  met  his, those  soft  eyes  be- 
came so  hard  and  cruel  that  he  was  startled,  and 
perhaps  a little  frightened. 

Meanwhile  the  days  passed,  the  provisions  dis- 
appeared, and  still  their  solitude  was  unbroken. 
Above  them  in  the  silent  blue  vault  the  ragged- 
winged chupUote*  sailed  smoothly  without  appar- 
ent effort,  and  cast  long  sweeping  shudow  curves 
over  the  white  plateau,  or  motionless  hung  like 
black  dots  in  the  hot  quivering  air.  On  the  op- 
posite hills  the  red  deer  bounded  along  gracefully 
far  beyond  rifle  range,  and  up  on  the  precipitous 
peaks  of  the  Frailes  the  wild  goats  scampered 
merrily.  Velvety  tarantulas  picked  their  way 
cautiously  over  the  stones,  and  little  bobtailed 
birds  shot  in  at  the  windows  and  dashed  at  the 
slumbering  aJacranes  that  basked  jn  the  sunlight. 
Lizards  run  in  and  out  with  their  gracefully  curv- 
ing tails  curled  up  above  them,  or  stopped  iu  the 
checkered  square  of  light  and  shadow  which  the 
window  grating  drew  on  the  floor,  and  looked,  si- 
lent themselves,  at  the  three  silent  figures  in  the 
room ; for  the  silence  that  surrounded  them  had 
invaded  the  house  and  crept  into  their  hearts. 

By  degrees,  yet  rapidly,  the  end  was  approach- 
ing ; the  last  meal  had  been  shared.  Both  Holt 
and  Krisch  were  seated  in  the  doorway,  careless 
of  the  danger  to  which  they  were  thus  exposed, 
and  indeed  secretly  hoping  that  some  well-aimed 
bullet  might  put  an  end  to  their  misery.  Masima 
was  kneeling  near  them,  scraping  away  from  the 
stone  the  last  crumbs  of  dough  that  still  adhered 
to  the  rnelate,  when  suddenly  a shadow  fell  across 
the  threshold.  A cry,  something  like  a scuffle, 
and  a dull  blow,  and  Masima  fell  into  Holt’s  arms 
with  her  own  around  his  neck,  and  he  held  her 
there  fainting.  From  the  soft  warm  breast  that 
lay  against  his  owu  the  red  blood  trickled  slowly 
through  his  open  shirt  and  dropped  on  to  the 
floor,  and  the  passive  little  head  rolled  over  on 
his  shoulder.  Once  she  opened  her  eyes  and  look- 
ed into  his  with  infinite  love,  until  little  by  little 
the  light  died  out  of  them ; her  lips  parted,  but 
she  did  not  speak,  and  in  a last  spasm  of  pain 
she  turned  abruptly,  thrust  her  hands  upward  into 
his  hair,  and  slowly  drew  his  head  down  toward 
her. 

The  next  day,  when  they  had  laid  her  to  rest 
on  the  hill-side,  Holt  took  Krisch  by  the  hand 
and  told  him  what  he  had  known  from  the  be- 
ginning— that  there  never  had  been  any  hope. 
“Julius,  old  man,  forgive  me  for  not  telling  you 

then, ”  he  said,  “ but  I thought  I was  doing  what 
was  best.  Will  you  forgive  me  now  ?” 

Before  the  approach  of  death,  men,  especially 
starving  men,  are  apt  to  be  sentimental;  their 
nervous  strength  is  exhausted,  and  the  world, 
seated  securely  before  its  desk  at  home,  should 
not  criticise  their  words  and  feelings  according 
to  its  every-day  indifferent  standard.  So  it  need 
not  be  thought  strange  that  at  this  moment  both 
these  boys  had  tears  in  their  eyes,  or  that  Krisch 
embraced  bis  friend  and  kissed  him. 


“ Dscheck,  dear  friend,”  he  said,  presently,  “ I 
too  knew  it  from  the  first.” 

The  day  passed  slowly,  hour  bv  hour,  in  the 
usual  solemn  sunlit  silence.  Toward  dusk  Holt 
went  to  his  bed  and  lay  down.  The  buzzing  in 
his  ears  and  a strange  inability  to  finish  any 
thought  warned  him  that  he  was  weakening  fast. 

A sensation  of  physical  numbness  gradually  over- 
came him,  and  he  wondered  at  times  whether  he 
was  asleep  or  awake.  When  Krisch  bade  bim 
good  night  the  words  did  not  convey  any  intelli 
gent  meaning  to  his  mind  until  several  minutes 
later,  and  then  it  seemed  to  him  that  some  one 
else — some  one  whom  he  had  not  seen  for  a long 
time — had  spoken  them.  Mingled  with  visions 
of  home,  recollections  of  travel  and  of  trivial 
conversations  with  chance  acquaintances  crowd- 
ed upon  him,  strangely  distinct  for  a moment, 
and  then,  without  apparent  transition,  merging 
into  others  totally  unconnected  with  them.  It 
was  pitchy  dark  iu  the  room,  yet  it  suddenly 
seemed  to  him  to  be  flooded  with  sunshine — 
as  on  the  last  day  he  had  passed  at  home.  He 
saw  the  large  white  square  house,  with  its  green 
blinds,  its  large  veranda  and  shingle  roof;  in 
front,  the  row  of  magnificent  plumed  elrns  cast 
the  laee-work  of  their  shadow  on  the  sunlit  road, 
and  in  the  soft  green  field  beyond,  dotted  with 
yellow  buttercups,  the  old  sorrel  mare  on  which 
he  had  learned  to  ride  was  nibbling  the  tender 
grnss.  The  butler,  old  man  Kelly,  who  had 
played  with  him  when  he  was  a child,  showed  his 
full  white  waistcoat  at  the  dining-room  window, 
and  called  to  Master  John  that  dinner  was  wait- 
ing. The  nurse  Maggie — It  had  beeome  dark 
again,  and  all  were  seated  together  in  the  little 
room — grandmother’s  room,  where  she  had  spent 
the  evenings  of  forty  years  with  the  stern-looking 
old  gentleman  whose  portrait  hung  over  the  man- 
tel-piece. From  the  walls  the  same  large-boned 
ladies  in  low-necked  dresses,  and  stout  gentle- 
men in  snuff-eolored  smallclothes,  looked  down 
through  the  narrow  red-gold  frames  just  as  they 
did  when  he  was  a child  in  petticoats  and  curls. 
The  same  old  china  vases,  the  same  curios — 
Why,  who  had  put  the  lights  out? — What  was 
that  pat-pat  outside? — only  Masima  making 
tortillas.  Masima! — she  did  not  hear  him. — 
How  sleepy  he  was ! Suddenly  he  was  at  home 
again,  standing  with  his  back  to  the  white  mantel- 
piece, with  its  carved  medallions  and  looped  gar- 
lands of  laurel ; lie  was  telling  them  how  they 
had  held  the  mine  and  driven  off  the  Indians. — 
How  strange  it  seemed ! — How  had  he  returned 
home?  He  could  not  remember  then,  but  to- 
morrow it  would  come  back  to  him,  no  doubt. — 
How  drowsy  he  was ! — Who  was  that  speaking 
to  him  ? — Masima  again ! — Poor  little  thing, 
what  was  to  become  of  her  now — now  ? — why  had 
lie  said  uoio? — she  had  saved  his  life  once  long 
ago — when  was  it  ? — lie  could  not  remember  that 
either,  but  Krisch  knew  all  about  it;  he  saw  the 
Indian  strike-^and  that  was  blood  on  his  shirt 
— still  warm — blood. — What  did  she  want  with 
him  ? — Yes,  yes ; he  was  coming  presently.  Then 
he  lay  back  and  slept. 

At  dawn  Krisch  awoke  and  turned  over.  “ Du, 
Dscheck !’’  He  waited  a moment,  and  called 
again  : “ You,  Dscheck  1 You  are  asleep  ? 
Dscheck  ! Poor  fellow!  he  is  weary;  he  sleeps.” 
With  an  effort  lie  drew  the  blanket  over  his 
head  and  turned  his  face  to  the  wall — and  all 
was  quiet  up  at  the  Higuerita. 

Meanwhile  a great  battle  was  being  fought  in 
the  plain  of  Minas  N nevus,  and  the  Indians  were 
slowly  retreating.  Morogoqui,  the  Mayo  chief, 
was  dead,  and  before  noon  Cajenie  with  his  Ya- 
quis began  his  march  back  to  the  river,  unmo- 
lested by  the  Mexican  generals,  who  rightly  deem- 
ed it  a more  dangerous  undertaking  to  pursue  an 
Indian  force  than  to  fight  it.  When  the  issue  of 
the  battle  was  no  longer  doubtful,  Salzevedo,  at 
the  head  of  a hundred  and  fifty  rancheros,  took 
the  road  to  Aduaua.  He  had  little  hope  of  find- 
ing any  of  his  friends  alive,  for  the  surrounding 
country  had  for  some  weeks  been  iu  the  hands 
of  the  enemy,  and  the  columns  of  smoke  which 
could  be  seen  from  head  quarters  in  town  rising 
above  the  ruins  of  ranchos  and  villages  proved 
how  ruthlessly  the  work  of  devastation  was  be- 
ing pursued.  He  was  therefore  greatly  sur- 
prised on  reaching  the  bend  of  the  arrovo  to  see 
the  American  and  Mexican  flags  still  floating 
above  the  mill  buildings.  Lohse  rode  out  to 
meet  him,  and  in  a few  words  made  bis  report. 

“ We  must  go  to  the  miue  at  once,”  the  Mexi- 
can answered,  and  calling  to  his  brother-in-law, 
the  doctor,  to  follow  with  tw  enty  men,  he  put  his 
mule  to  a gallop. 

As  they  neared  the  foot  of  the  dump  they 
Stopped  a moment  and  listened  eagerly  for  any 
sound  from  above.  Lohse  shouted  the  names  of 
his  friends,  but  only  the  echo  of  his  own  voice 
answered,  and  with  a shake  of  his  head  lie  began 
the  ascent  slowly,  for  now  he  was  in  no  hurry 
to  learn  what  he  feared  was  the  truth.  A few 
yards  further  on,  where  the  path  turned,  he  caught 
sight  of  the  flag  hanging  limp  and  motionless 
from  the  pole  over  the  office. 

“By  G — . they’ve  held  it!”  he  cried,  slapping 
his  thigh  and  driving  the  spurs  into  his  mule. 

“ Come  along,  boys.  Hullo,  Krisch  ! Holt ! Jack  ! 
we  are  coming!  Get  up  there,  you  brute!  aiula.' 
amia  /” 

The  others  galloped  behind  him,  shouting  ex- 
citedly. Before  the  open  door  of  the  office  iliey 
pulled  up.  No  one  had  come  out,  no  one  bail 
answered,  and  for  a minute  the  men  hesitated 
before  dismounting. 

“ Doctor,”  Lohse  said,  in  a low  voice,  and  with  - 
out  looking  up,  “you  go  in  first.” 

Ortiz  got  off  his  mule,  removed  his  spurs  15- 
surelv,  and  threw  them  down  on  the  brick  veiatv 
da.  Then  he  took  off  his  hat  and  went  in,  w hi  li- 
the indifferent  rnozos  formed  a semicircle  aroumi 
the  other  two  and  waited.  Presently  Ortiz  return, 
ed,  and  stood  in  the  doorway  rolling  a cigarette. 

“ There  are  two,"  he  said,  simply.  “ They  will 

live.”  TBS  BUT*. 
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THE  DUTIES  OP1  STOCKHOLDERS. 

Whknkvkr  a man  of  the  mental  calibre  and 
recognized  ability  of  Mr.  Jav  Gould  expresses  his 
views,  every  one  listens  to  him.  Hence  when  he 
took  the  public  into  his  confidence,  or  rather  is 
assumed  to  do  so,  through  the  medium  of  a St. 
Louis  interviewer  one  day  this  week,  his  diagno- 
sis of  the  railroad  and  financial  situations  is 
eagerly  seized  upon  by  all  who  are  interested  in 
securities.  As  is  frequently  the  case,  one  remark 
of  Mr.  Gould’s  overshadowed  all  the  others.  He 
said  that  stockholders  ought  to  take  a more  active 
part  in  the  management  of  the  properties  in  which 
they  are  interested.  Neither  the  assertion  nor 
the  expression  is  new,  but  that  they  came  from 
Juv  Gould  surprised  every  one.  To  many  people, 
and  possibly  to  the  majority,  such  an  expression 
from  an  accredited  monopolist,  from  a man  who 
is  accustomed  to  have  his  own  way  in  every  cor- 
poration in  which  he  has  a large  interest,  seems 
incongruous.  It  suggests  the  subtle  sarcasm 
that  is  characteristic  of  the  man.  Yet  the  chances 
are  that  Mr.  Gould  was  in  earnest  in  exhorting 
stockholders  to  a performance  of  their  duties.  If 
Mr.  Gould  has  the  astuteness  that  is  attributed  to 
bim,  the  remark  is  entirely  in  keeping  with  that 
quality.  But  the  chances  are  that  lie  did  not 
make  the  remark  with  the  view  of  arousing  stock- 
holders to  the  benefits  that  would  accrue  to  them 
from  an  active  interest  in  corporate  manage- 
ment. 

Mr.  Gould  does  not  want  the  stockholders  in  his 
companies  to  become  active  for  their  own  good, 
but  for  his  benefit.  He  knows  that  if  he  can 
show  a legislative  investigating  committee  or  the 
framers  of  a piece  of  legislation  hostile  to  his 
interest  that  there  are  thousands  of  others  be- 
sides himself  interested  in  the  property  to  be 
affected  he  will  have  a powerful  argument  in 
his  favor.  He  knows  better  than  any  one  else 
that  wealth  of  the  magnitude  that  he  controls 
makes  the  possessor  a target  for  unscrupulous 
politicians,  and  for  that  impressionable  element 
that  always  exists  among  the  lower  strata  of  So- 
ciety— an  element  that  regards  millionaires  and 
corporations  with  especial  aversion.  In  a word, 
Mr.  Gould  wants  stockholders,  the  smaller  hold- 
ers of  railroad  securities,  to  interest  themselves 
in  their  properties  for  his  protection.  He  wants 
them  to  range  themselves  around  him  with  their 
iinosteutatious  holdings,  that  they  may  shield 
him. 

Mr.  Gould’s  view  is  entirely  sound — for  him; 
but  it  is  natural  to  carry  the  reasoning  farther.  If 
the  individualizing  of  a corporation  is  a benefit 
to  a large  stockholder,  why  should  it  not  also  be 
to  the  advantage  of  the  smallest  shareholder? 
There  can  be  only  one  answer  to  this  proposi- 
tion. And  no  fine  process  of  reasoning  is  re- 
quired to  demonstrate  the  soundness  of  the  af- 
firmative. The  answer- to  the  proposition  re- 
solves itself  into  another  form — that  God  helps 
him  who  helps  himself.  That  the  stockholder, 
and  the  bondholder  as  well,  in  any  corporation, 
can  improve  his  relations  to  the  property  by  giv- 
ing a portion  of  his  time  to  its"  management,  at 
least  to  the  extent  of  selecting  suitable  persons 
to  whom  the  management  may  Be  intrusted,  no 
one  will  dispute.  A very  apt  illustration  of  this 
point  was  furnished  a few  days  ago  at  the  an- 
nual (peering  of  Jlie  stockholders  of  the  Illinois 
Central  Railroad.  Probably  for  the  first  time  in 
the  history  of  the  company,  centainly  for  the  first 
time  in  the  present  generation,  a few  of  the  stock- 
holders took  an  active  part  in  the  proceedings. 
Heretofore  the  management  has  run  the  election 
with  the  same  absoluteness  that  characterizes  the 
machine  in  politics,  aud  the  stockholders  have 
followed  as  blindly  as  ward  heelers  obey  their 
bosses.  At  the  meeting  referred  to  the  repre- 
sentatives of  less  than  one-fortieth  of  the  capital 
stock  were  able  to  change  the  policy  of  the  com- 
pany, and  stop  the  ruinous  unloading  upon  it  by 
certain  of  its  officers  of  useless  branch  lines  at 
fancy  prices.  This  coup  d'etat  was  accomplished 
by  forcing  the  management  to  cast  a stockhold- 
er’s vote  in  support  of  a resolution  based  upon  a 
promise,  given  doubtless  for  diplomatic  reasons, 
in  the  annual  report. 

The  other  and  equally  important  result  to  be 
obtained  by  the  greater  activity  of  individuals  in 
corporate  affairs  is  the  readjustment  of  the  re- 
lations between  the  people  and  the  creations  to 
which  they  have  given  much-abused  power.  Fre- 
quent oppression  on  the  one  hand  and  hostility — 
now  very  strong — on  the  other  can  be  remedied 
and  changed  in  no  other  way  than  by  demon- 
strating that  the  people  own,  or  at  least  have  a 
very  large  interest  in,  our  railroad  companies.  It 
ought  not  to  be  a difficult  matter  to  convince 
even  the  most  blatant  demagogue  that  the  wel- 
fare of  the  people  and  of  their  transportation  sys- 
tems are  identical,  simply  because  the  first  own 
and  enjoy  the  facilities  of  the  last  named.  Great 
progress  will  have  been  made  toward  such  a result 
when  every  owner  of  a stock  certificate  asserts  the 
right  of  franchise  that  is  a part  of  its  value  with 
the  same  seriousness  that  he  discharges  his  polit- 
ical obligations. 

Some  idea  of  the  distribution  of  the  ownership 
of  our  railroad  properties  may  be  obtained  from 
the  figures  of  a few  companies.  An  authorita- 
tive statement  regarding  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee, 
and  St.  Paul  Company  is  that  the  domestic  hold- 
ers of  its  securities  number  fully  fifteen  thousand 
persons.  A receut  examination  of  the  stock  trans- 
fer books  of  the  Atchison  company  revealed  about 
fourteen  thousand  shareholders.  It  is  evident 
from  these  few  statistics  that  there  are  enough 
people  vitally  interested  in  the  prosperity  of  the 
railroads  of  the  country  to  protect  them  from  the 
machinations  of  dishonest  and  incompetent  man- 
agers, us  well  as  from  the  assaults  of  politicians 
und  of  the  ignorant,  voter,  if  they  will  only  appre- 
ciate and  assert  their  rights.  C.  A. 

iiaw  You*,  tsalurday,  March  16,  1SS2. 


DISARMING  AN  UNSEEN  FOE. 

“This  was  sometime  n paradox,"  as  Hamlet  says. 
Since,  however,  the  people  of  America  and  other  lmids 
have  been  enabled  to  pit  Hostetter’s  Stomach  Bitters 
against  that  unseen  foe,  malaria,  it  is  no  longer  a 
paradox,  but  au  easy  possibility.  Wherever  malaria 
evolves  its  misty  venotn  to  poison  the  air,  and  decay- 
ing unwholesome  vegetation  impregnates  the  water, 
there,  in  the  very  stronghold  of  miasma,  is  the  auxil- 
iary potent  to  disarm  the  foe  and  assure  efficient  pro- 
tection. Fever  and  ague,  bilious  remittent,  dumb 
ague,  and  agne  cake,  no  matter  how  tenaciously  they 
have  fastened  their  clutch  on  the  system,  are  first 
forced  to  relax  their  grasp  and  eventually  to  abandon 
It  altogether.  But  it  is  its  preventive  force  that 
should  chiefly  recommend  the  Bitters  to  persons 
dwelling  in  malaria-cursed  localities,  for  it  is  a cer- 
tain buckler  of  defence  against  which  the  enemy  is 
powerless.  Cures,  likewise,  dyspepsia,  rheumatism, 
kidney  aud  bilious  ailments.— [AJc.] 

••BROWN'S  HOUSEHOLD  PANACEA,” 

Tun  Ghut  Pain  Rki.ikvicu, 

For  Internal  and  External  Pains,  Rheumatism,  Pain  in 
Stomach,  Bowels, orSide,  Colic,  Diarrho*a, Colds,  Sprains, 
Burns, Scalds,Craraps, aud  Bruises, 25c. a bottle. -{  A dv.] 

W a kn  baby  was  sick,  we  gave  her  Castoria, 

When  she  was  a Child,  she  cried  for  Castoria, 

When  she  became  Miss,  she  clung  to  Castoria. 

When  she  had  Children,  she  gave  them  Castoria. — 
[dde.] 


ADVICE  TO  MOTHERS. 

Mrs.  Winsi.ow’s  Soothing  Svbov  should  always  be 
used  for  children  teething.  It  soothes  the  child,  soft- 
ens the  gums,  allays  all  pain,  cures  wind  colic,  and  is 
the  best  remedy  for  diarrhoea.  25c.  a bottle.— [A dr.] 

Burnktt’s  Coooaink  allays  irritation,  removes  dan- 
druff, and  invigorates  the  action  of  the  capillaries  in 
the  highest  degree. — [ Adv .] 


USE  BROWN'S  CAMPHORATED  SAPONACEOUS 
DENTIFRICE  for  the  TEETH.  DELICIOUS.  25c. 
-[Ado.] 


Thk  superiority  of  Bpbnbtt's  Flavoring  Extracts 
consists  in  Uieirperfect  purity  and  great  strengtb.-f  Ad.] 

Motukus  give  Anoostura  Bittkrs  to  their  children 
to  stop  colic  and  looseness  of  the  bowels.— [Ado.] 

H OUBIG  ANT 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


GOLD  MEDAL,  PARIS,  1878. 

BAKER’S 


« Warranted  absolutely  pure 
’oeoa,  from  which  the  excess  of 
lil  has  been  removed.  It  has  more 
kan  three  times  the  strength 
f Cocoa  mixed  with  Starch,  Arrow- 
lot  or  Sugar,  and  is  therefore  far 
lore  economical,  costing  less  than 
le  cent  a cup.  It  is  delicious, 
ourishing,  strengthening,  easily  di- 
ested.  and  admirably  adapted  for  in- 
iilids  as  well  as  for  persons  in  health. 

Sold  by  Grocers  everywhere. 

W.  BAKER  & CO.,  Dorchester,  Mass. 

30  Years  in  Fulton  St. 

H.  B.  KIRK  * CO. 

CAN  SUPPLY 

For  the  Sick-Room, 

For  Grand  Dinners, 

For  Family  Use, 

Reliable  Wines  anil  Lienors 

THAT  ARE  WELL  MATURED. 

ALSO  MEDIUM  AGES. 

Wines  bottled  by  the  Hungarian  Government. 

No  other  House  can  furnish  “ OLD  CROW  RYE.” 

69  Fulton  St. ; 9 Warren  St. ; 

Broadway  and  27th  St. 

SEND  FOR  CATA  I/O  <3-  U E. 

WIACEE’S 

EMULSION 

No  other  proprietary  medicine  has  the 
endorsement  of  Physicians  to  the  same  ex- 
tent. 

None  is  used  in  Hospital  practice  with  so 
large  a percentage  of  satisfactory  results. 

No  other  remedy  has  cured  so  many  cases 
of 

CONSUMPTION 

and  other  Pulmonary  Diseases. 

SCROFULA 

is  entirely  eradicated  from  the  system  by  its 
use. 

It  is  as  easy  to  take  as  Maple  Syrup  or 
Honey,  and  can  be  retained  by  the  most  del- 
icate stomachs  without  nausea. 

IF  YOU  have  a Cold,  Cough,  Bron- 
chitis, Dyspepsia,  or  a generally  run-down 
system,  you  cau  regain  health  and  strength 
quickly  by  the  use  of 

MAGEE’S 

EMULSION 

Ask  your  Druggist  for  it,  and  take  only  that  labelled 

J.  A.  MAGEE  A CO.,  Lawrence,  Mass. 
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The  Kodak. 


ANYBODY  can  use 
the  Kodak.  The  opera- 
tion of  making  a picture 
consists  simplv  of  press- 
ing a button.  One  Hun- 
dred instantaneous  pict- 
ures are  made  without 
reloading.  No  dark 
room  or  chemicals  are 
Price,  $25.00.  necessary.  A division 
of  labor  is  offered,  whereby  all  the  work  of 
finishing  the  pictures  is  done  at  the  factory, 
where  the  camera  can  be  sent  to  be  reloaded. 
The  operator  need  not  learu  anything  about 
photography.  He  can  “ press  /Ac  button" — ice 
do  the  rest. 

Send  for  copy  of  Kodak  Primer,  with  sample 
photograph. 


Tie  Eastman  Dry  Plate  aM  Film  Co,, 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


AS  PALATABLE 

AS  MILK. 


Remarkable  a*  a 
FLESH  PRODUCER. 
Persons  gain  rapidly 
while  taking  It. 

SCOTT’S~EMULSION  , 

la  acknowledged  by  Physician*  to  be  the  FINEST 
and  BEST  preparation  of  Us  class  for  the  relief  of 

consumption.  scrofula,  general 

DERILITT.  WASTING  DISEASES  OF 
CHILDREN,  ami  CHRONIC  COVGHS. 

aix  PnpoGisTs.  Scott  & Bowne,  New  York. 


GOOD 

SENSE 

CORSET 
WAISTS 
FERRIS’  Pat. 


BEST 


HOUSE  HEATING  BY  STEAM 


Is  the  Best  and  Most  Economical  Method. 


THE  “ GORTON " 
BOILER, 

SIMPLE  IN  CONSTRUC- 
TION. MADE  OF  BEST 
MATERIALS. 

AUTOMATIC, 
SELF-FEEDING, 
ECONOMICAL  IN 
USE  OF  FUEL. 

Any  K»rvant  girl  ean 
run  It  with  ease. 

Send  for  Illustrated  Cat- 
alogue, giving  full  de- 
scription and  price*. 


GORTON  & LIDGERWOOD  CO., 

90  Liberty  Street,  N.  Y. 


Branches:  loll  Friend  Street,  Boston,  Mas*. ; 34  k 
30  West  Monroe  Street,  Chicago. 


BROWN  BROTHERS  & CO., 

59  WALL  STREET,  N.  Y. 

Bill*  of  Exchange, Commercial  and  Travellere’Credit* 
available  in  any  purt  of  the  world. 

Collection  in  aii  foreign  countries. 


VOLUME  XXXIII.,  NO.  1683. 


IRebfern 

LADIES’  TAILOR. 


SVlU\i*  SKASOtf,  1889. 


New  Gowns  und  Coats. 
New  Hats  and  Bonnets. 
New  and  Exclusive  Cloths. 


Ladies  desirous  of  ordering,  and  unable  to  visit  New 
York,  can  have  sketches  and  samples  forwarded  free 
by  mail— perfect  fit  guaranteed. 


210  Fifth  Avenue,  N.Y. 


CmOMe  c6  Co 


UPHOLSTERY. 

NEW  FABRICS 

For  Furniture,  Curtains,  and 
Decorations. 


ARMURES  & ARRAS  BROCADES. 

TAPESTRIES  AND  GOBELINS. 

" Flemisli  ” plain  amt  figured  Galoriue. 

SILK  & COTTON  PRINT  STUFFS 

For  Wall  and  Interior  Decoration. 

efotocxAvay  ck j>  1 Jill  <$t. 


PARENTS  wishing  to  give  their  daughters  Tour 
mouths’  practice  in  French,  combined  with  a de- 
lightful European  lour,  loiudude  u teu  (10)  weeks'  stay 
in  Paris,  the  finest  routes  of  Switzerland,  Alpine  as- 
censions, etc.  Address  for  particulais,  before  April 
15lh,  “X.  Y.,"  42  Grove  St.,  Augusta,  Me.  References, 
ex-Gov.  Chamberlain  (or  wife).  N.  \ ..  Miss  Burleigh, 
(daughter  of  Gov.  Burleigh),  Maine.  Others  upou  ap- 
plication. 


ESTERBROOK’S 


DOUBLE  LINE  RULINC  PEN. 


MAKES 

TWO 

LINES 


Send  10c.  stamps  for  4 pens;  2ftc.  far  1 dor. 
ESTER  It  ROOK  k CO.,  20  John  St..  New  York. 


cur  pv  Pim  1 1 v l Simple,  Elegant,  and  will  lasts 


WILY  * b 

unheal I “ 
nt  / J1 

ve  ( b 


possessing  a musical 
instrument 
should  have 

THE  IDEAL  ( w'h  older  made.  Sent  post- 

BQOK  LFAP  paid  for  60*5.  Mention  l/iisp-tper. 

umnest  / acents  wanted. 

HULUtn.  nr  Quick  Sales  Large  Profits. 

Bend  for  Catalogue.  LEAF  HOLDER  CO.  Excel  sior.Minn 


PARKER’S 
, HAIR  BALSAM 

Cleanses  and  beautifies  the  hair. 
Promotes  a luxuriant  growth.  . 

Never  Fails  to  Restore  Gray 
1 to  its  Youthful  Color.  1 

is  Dandruff  and  hair  Wit 


BRAZILIAN’  ORCHIDS- Grower  A Collector,  C- 
Struve,  at  Rio  de  Jaueiro.  Orders  for  these  Orchids- 
will  be  received  by  the  general  agents.  Valent  me 
Brothers,  Produce  Exchange,  New  York,  according  to 
catalogue  furnished  by  them  ou  application. 


W =g.l  NWS  ^ . J 

Improved  construction.  Fine  instruments  and  chnrm- 
1ns  effect*  A tenntlfn!  addition  to  n home.  Cstaloeue 

Doe.  TES  0.  J.  HCLBI0C2  CO.,  88  lifth  Are.,  N.  I. 
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afflicted  wHh  the  wont  case 

a^0r^  nlet**Cn*  tWNlinaot, 

. ■'/  jnriyaiM/  ^ any  virtue  in  it,  it  was  changed  so  often  by  orders  of 

T the  doctors.  The  latter  part  of  January,  after  every- 

1 fy!t  thing  had  failed,  and  patience  and  money  were  both 

exhausted,  I made  up  my  mind  to  quit  all  doctoring  and  try  tho 
t/'jjj  Cuticura  Remedies.  I did  so,  and  now  I can  say  that  my 

*lamSSj9  ^aug^tcr  *“  curetb  sound  in  health,  and  well,  to  the  surprise  of 

The  druggist,  Mr.  II.  M.  Krueger,  corner  Chautcan  and 
Ewing  Avenues,  who  sold  us  the  Cuticura  Remedies,  is  as  much  astonished  as  any  of  us.  Tho  Cuti- 
cura  Remedies  have  worked  a complete  cure,  and  we  have  used  but  a little  more  than  three  fourths 
of  a bottle  of  Cuticura  Resolvent,  and  a proportionate  amount  of  Cuticura  and  Cuticura  Soap. 
I am  ready  at  any  time  to  mako  affidavit  that  my  daughter  had  the  worst  case  of  eczema,  as  tho 
doctors  all  admit,  ever  seen  in  this  city,  and  that  she  has  been  cured  solely  by  the  Cuticura  Reme- 
dies, after  the  best  physicians  and  remedies  failed. 

I shall  be  glad  to  have  any  one  call  upon  or  write  me  who  has  a child  similarly  afflicted,  or  any  per- 
son  who  is  troubled  with  a skin  disease,  that  he  may  see  for  himself  what  your  Cuticura  Remedies 
have  done.  I do  this  in  gratitude  for  the  cure  that  has  been  effected  in  my  child’s  case. 

CHAS.  B.  BRUNOLD,  3905  Gratiot  Street,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


PROFESSIONAL  PRIDE. 

Citizen  (to  Unde  Rastus).  “ What  are  you  doing  these  days,  Uncle  Rastus  ?” 

Uncle  Rastus.  “ Teatricals,  boss.” 

Citizen.  “ Theatricals  ?” 

Uncle  Rastus.  “ Yes,  sah.  I’m  boss  scene-shifter  at  de  Union  Teatre.  Dat  am  a very  ’portant 
posishun.” 

Citizen.  “ It  is,  indeed.  How  do  they  get  along  when  you  happen  to  be  sick  or  away  ?” 
Uncle  Rastus.  “Dey  manages  to  pull  through  all  right,  kase  you  see  I’se  got  foah  understudies.” 


Giiticlira  Remedies 


For  cleansing,  purifying,  and  beautifying  the  skin,  and  curing  every  species  of  agonizing,  humiliating, 
itching,  burning,  scaly,  and  pimply  diseases  of  the  skin,  scalp,  and  blood,  and  humors,  blotches, 
eruptions,  sores,  scales,  crusts,  ulcerations,  swellings,  abscesses,  tumors,  and  loss  of  hair,  whether 
simple  or  scrofulous,  the  Cuticura  Remedies  are  simply  infallible. 

Cuticura,  the  great  skin  cure,  instantly  allays  the  most  agonizing  itching  and  inflammation,  clears 
the  skin  and  scalp  of  every  trace  of  disease,  heals  ulcers  and  sores,  removes  crusts  and  scales,  and 
restores  the  hair.  Cuticura  Soap,  the  greatest  of  skin  bcantlilers.  Is  indispensable  in  treating  skin 
diseases  and  baby  humors.  It  produces  the  whitest,  clearest  skin  and  softest  hands,  freo  from  pimple, 
spot,  or  blemish.  Cuticura  Resolvent,  the  new  blood  purifier,  cleanses  the  blood  of  all  impurities 
and  poisonous  elements,  and  thus  removes  the  cause.  Cuticura  Remedies  are  the  only  infallible  cura- 
tives for  every  form  of  skin  and  blood  disease,  from  pimples  to  scrofula. 

Cuticura  Remedies  are  sold  by  druggists  end  chemists  throughout  the  world.  Price : Cuticura, 
50  cents  per  box;  Cuticura  Soap, 25  cents  ; Cuticura  Resolvent,  $1.00  per  bottle.  Prepared  by 
Potter  Drug  and  Cuemical  Corporation,  Boston,  Mass. 

A)®-  Send  for  “ How  to  Cure  8kin  Diseases,”  64  pages,  50  illustrations,  100  testimonials. 


A.  M.  Chisholm,  of  No.  2724 
Stoddard  Street,  St.  Louis,  Mo., 
writes : 


“ During  my  long  residence  in  Canada  I suf- 
fered for  years  from  severe  pains  in  my  back, 
across  the  region  of  the  kidneys,  and  by  the 
constant  use  of  Allcock’s  Plasters  invariably 
obtaiued  great  relief.  Upon  removing  to  St. 
Louis'  I was  again  troubled  with  the  same  com- 
plaint; and  was  advised  to  use  Magnetic  and 
other  kinds  of  plasters,  without  being  relieved 
of  pain,  so  fell  back  to  my  old  friend  Allcock, 
who  gives  me  more  relief  than  any  other  I have 
ever  tried.  I always  recommend  them  to  my 
friends  and  all  who  suffer  from  pains  and  aches 
of  any  kind.” 


IPLES, black-heads,  red,  rough, chapped, and 
oily  skin  prevented  by  Cuticura  Soap. 


NEW  YORK. 


Soap. 


W.  A.  BREWER,  Jr.,  President. 


On  approved  productive  realty  In  the  Colden  Pelt 
Of  the  Middle  West  at  une-third  its  value,  uiuke 

The  Safest,  Most  Profitable, 

AND.  MOST  DESIRABLE  of  all  Securities 

for  judicious  investors  Write  for  purticulars 


Net  Assets,  Dec.  81,  1887..  * $8,387,360.39 

Receipts  during  1888 : 

Premiums $1,831,526.93 

Interest,  Rents,  etc.  451,477.86  2,283,004.79 
10/670,365718 

. disbursements. 

Paid  Policy-Holders  for 
Claims  by  Death,  En- 
dowments, Cash  Divi- 
dends, Surrendered 

Policies,  etc $1,219,584.35 

All  other  expenditures, 

including  taxes......  526,828.45  1,746,412.80 

Net  Assets,  Dec.  31,  1888 $8,923,952.38 

Add  excess  market  value  of  stocks, 
with  interest  accrued  and  due  und 
unpaid,  also  deferred  and  un- 


Beware  of  imitations,  and  do 
not  be  deceived  by  misrepresen- 
tation. Ask  for  Allcock’S, 

and  let  no  explanation  or  so- 
licitation induce  you  to  accept  a 
substitute. 


jAME,^8raD’  KANSAS  CITY,  Kansas. 

Capital,  $500,000.  Paid  up  $350,000. 


^DciAit  tg  I cm, 


paid  premiui 


Representing  the  newest  Paris  ideas  as  adopted 
by  the  leading  Dressmakers  in  the  French  Capital. 


Gross  Assets,  Dee.  31,  1888 $0,519, 

Deduct  total  liabilities 8,960, 

Surplus  at  4%  valuation $558, 

Surplus  by  former  N.  Y.  standard. $1,089, 
Policies  issued  in  1888,  4321  for.  9,5 
Policies  in  force  Dec.31,  ’88, 19,273 


T*'i  t1r*tt'!ntI™!l|p  in  ,hp 
| ! "h  eminence,  promi- 
>>f  all 

Cessions,  who 

have  used  it  for  years  in  their  dressing-rooms  and 
nurseries,  admit  with  one  accord  that,  for  imparting 
■vigor, gloss, lnxurlance,nnd  curl  to  the  hair,  eradicating 
scurf  and  dandruff,  Barry’s  Tricopheronshas  no  eqnnl. 
1IAIK  LA1  A CO.,  44  Stone  St..  N-  Y.  City. 


Also,  special 


Made  express#  for  Early  Spring  and  Snmmer  Dresses. 

II26&  1128  elt cxybwtSh 
0hifcule|pbi<p 


IV.  HAXTl.Y,  Vice-President  and  Secretary. 

F..  S.  FRENCH.  Sup't  of  Agencies. 

CYRUS  MU\X,  Assistant  Secretary. 
I.  C.  PIERSON,  Actuary. 

J.  W.  BRAX NAN,  JI.I).,  Medical  Examiner. 

B.  AV.  Jlcf  READY.  .H.D.,  Consulting  Physician. 
FOSTER  & THOMSOX,  52  Wall  St.,N.  V.,  Attorneys. 


8end  for  Book  of  Information. 


|RITlNO  PAPERS 


{GRAVED  VIS  I T I N U 
’LATE  and  50  Cards, 


Every  Smoker  wants  It, Tights 
In  wind  or  rain ; smaller  than  an 
ordinary  match  box.  Nickel 
Plated ; lasts  a life-time.  By  mail 
26  cents;  live  for  $1.00.  Stamps 
(taken.  Agents  wanted. 


J^Mz^Pinstruments 

uittl  Conceded  by  the  greatest  a.. 
<o  be  unequaled  on  either  Hemisphere.  Factory 
led  (842  at  Manchester,  England.  Catalogue 

LYON  * NEALY,  Chicago.  Solo  Agfa,  lor  tho  U.S. 


927  ARCH  ST. 


Address, ' 


Samples  worth  $1.50,  FREE. 

■ the  homes’  feet.  Write  Busw- 
{ kin  Bolder  Co.,  Holly,  Mich. 


THOMAS  P.S1MPSON, Washington, 
D.C.  No  atty’s  fee  nutil  Patent  ol>- 
tnlncd.  Wriie  for  Inventor's  Guide. 


For  Sale  by  all  Druggists  at  50  Cents'  a Box, 


Original  from 
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HAEPER’S  WEEKLY. 
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dr: scott s: f: 

ELECTRIC  PLASTER 

m m m m 

: I PRICE  .25  4 : 


QUOD  AB 
OMNIBUS/ 


/ QUOD 
UBIQUE 


EARL  & WILSON  S 

L-l  ISI  EIVI 

COLLARS &CUFFS 

! BEST  IN  THE  WORLD 


TOP  ROYAL 

I A MARVEL  OF 

EXcaieNce 

! FOR  SALE  BY  ALL 


PAT'D  AUG  14-88.  ' MANF'D  ONLY  BY 


Moral:  Insure  in  The  Travelers 


Crosse  & Blackwell’s 

FRESH  FRUIT  JAMS, 


Finest  mid  Cheapest  Meat  Flavor!  nt 
Made  l)islies,aud  8ances.  As  Beef  T 
tonic.”  Annual  Bale  8,000,000  jam. 


Stock  for  Sour 
a,  “an  invaluat 


Genuine  only  with  f:ir-*lmlle  of  Jnstns 
von  Liebig's  signature  In  bluo  across  label. 

Sold  by  Storekeepers,  Grocers,  and  Druggists. 
LIEBIG  S EXTRACT  OK  MEAT  CO.,  L’t’d,  London. 


Made  from  English.  Fresh  Fruits 
and  Refined  Sugar,  are  sold 
by  most  Grocers  in  the 
United  States. 


then  write  to  C.C.SH  A YNE, 
manufacturer,  103  Prince  St., 
for  hia  price  for  a genuine 
London  - drqpsed  ALASKA 
SEAL-SKIN  GARMENT, 
which  is"  10  per  cent,  lees 
than  the  same  quality  can  be 
purchased  elsewhere.  Small 
Furs  and  Plush  Garments 
marked  way  down.  Fashion 
Book  mailed  free. 


BUFFALO  LITHIA  SPRING  No.  2 

(Or  the  “Dolly  Shelton  Spring”) 

NATURE’S  GREAT  SPECIFIC  FOR  DYSPEPSIA  AND  C0UT, 


in  Il|t  IQtgu  «0«n  VI  .nastier — 


»AINS  ANI 


Photograph  of  Dolly  Shelton,  an  old  colored 


taken  January  10th,  1889,  In  her  96th  year. 


Of  nil  Druggists,  or  will  be  mulled,  postpaid,  on  re- 
ceipt of  price.  5 plaster*  for  $1,  for  family 
o*e.  Theyniiiiiliilniepnin* nndnciie*.  SMmpetaketi. 

UK.  SCOTT,  842  Broadway,  New  York. 


up 

(AYTLVErOI  / 


Cold  in  Head 

1 ELY’S  CREAM  BALM  I 

ELY  BROS.,  56  Warren  St,  N.Y. 


OHORTHAND 


MADE  WITH  BOILING  WATER. 


GRATEFUL-COMFORTING. 


MADE  WITH  BOILING  MILK. 


HCA  CNESSand Noises 

UtAr 

Tubular  Ear  Cushions.  Whispers  beard  dis- 
tinctly. Unseen,  comfortable,  selfadjusting. 
Su eeeMfiU  when  all  remedies  fait.  Sold  only 
by  F.  It  I SCO  X,  853  Broadway,  oor.Hth 
St..  N.Y.  Write  or  call  for  illustrated  book  of 


At  eighty  years  of  age,  bedridden  from  Dyspepsia  and  Gout, 
she  was  marvellously  restored  by  this  Water. 

Her  case  stated  by  Dr.  James  Shelton,  residing  near  the 
Buffalo  Springs: 

“ Dolly  Shelton,  formerly  a family  servant,  resides  a mile  from  BUFFALO  SPRINGS. 
When  about  eighty  years  of  age  she  was  bedridden,  a sufferer  from  ATONIC  DYSPEPSIA  and 
RHEUMATIC  GOUT.  I advised  remedies  in  the  case  as  palliatives  merely,  not  regarding 
her  recovery  as  among  possibilities.  While  she  was  in  this  condition  a Spring  was  discovered  at 
Buffalo,  now  known  as  Spring  No.  2.  Without  suggestion  she  at  once  commenced  the  use  of  it, 
and  in  a few  months  (I  saw  her  only  at  long  intervals,  not  feeling  that  I could  be  of  service  to 
her)  I found  to  my  great  astonishment  that  it  was  proving  highly  beneficial.  There  was  marked 
improvement  of  the  DIGESTION  and  also  of  the  GOUTY  SYMPTOMS.  Under  continued 
use  of  the  water  there  was  continued  improvement,  until  she  was  able  to  substitute  a diet  of 
meat  and  vegetables  for  bread  and  milk,  boiled  rice,  corn  meal,  mush,  etc.,  and  there  was  also 
entire  disappearance  of  the  GOUTY  AFFECTION.  At  the  same  time  there  was  a gradual 
increase  of  flesh  and  nervous  vigor,  until  she  could  walk  without  unusual  fatigue  several  miles 
at  a time  over  the  surrounding  hills.  She  is  now  living,  and  certainly  not  under  ninety- 
five  years  of  age.  She  claims  to  be  A Hundrf.d,  would  weigh,  I suppose,  two  hundred,  is 
in  good  general  health,  and  walks  without  difficulty  about  her  house,  yard,  and  garden,  having 
had  no  return  of  DYSPEPSIA  or  GOUT. 

“ February  1st,  1889.” 

For  Sale  by  Loading-  Druggists  Everywhere. 

THOMAS  F.  GOODE,  Prop.,  Buffalo  Litliia  Springs,  Va. 


FOR  ADULTS  AN dCHILDREN 

O.  by  MAIL  * IOO  f 


Orbits  all  your  cards*  labels. 

^0  I Circular  press,  $8.  Size  for 
' newspaper,  $44.  Rotary 
Arnniine  ’<  bber,»xl3,$l°«.  Full  print- 
nf  n Oetl  instructions.  Send  2 stamps 

FrflSS  for  Catalogue,  presses,  type, 
cards,  etc.,  to  factory, 

KEI.SEY  & CO.,  Meriden,  Conn. 


8ampleDR.  X.  STOUTS  BRONCHIAL  Wtnu. 
Best  Remedy  for  Throat  and  Lunas-  Atrenu 
Wasted.  BTOSK  SKDICIS  K CO. , Quincy,  IUtaela. 


1 York  Salesroom: 
79  Franklin  St. 


Chicago  Salesroom: 
247  and  249  Monroe  St. 


Send  $1.25,  $2.10,  or  $3.50  for  a 
box  of  extra  fine  Candy,  prepaid 
by  express  east  of  Deliver  aud 
west  of  New  York.  Suitable 


" COLIC. 


?ents.  C.  P.  Gcnthkk,  212  State  St.,  Chicago. 
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THE  PRESS  AND  THE  STAGE: 

BEING  A REPLY  TO  DION  BOUCICAULT  AND  OTHER  CENSORS  OF  THE  AMERICAN  NEWSPAPER 

IN  IT&JIELATION  TO  DRAMATIC  ART. 

BY  WILLIAM  WINTER. 


IN  a letter  addressed  to  me  on  Jannary  1, 1889,  Mr.  Dion  Bou- 
cicault — to  mention  whom  is  to  name  the  most  conspicuous 
dramatic  author  now  living — made  the  following  statement  of  his 
belief  and  opinion : 

“ The  position  I nssnme  is  that  the  newspaper  press  has  practically  dis- 
placed the  public  in  the  exercise  of  judgment  and  the  formation  of  the 
stage;  that  in  accepting  this  office  it  has  Incurred  Its  responsibilities, 
that  this  service  of  opinions  to  the  public  has  paralyzed  the  freedom  and 
strength  of  public  judgment;  that  actors  seek  to  occupy  high  places  by 
force  of  press  advertisement;  that  the  journalist, as  a rule,  is  incompe- 
tent as  a specialist  In  dramatic  affairs,  and  encourages  a trivial  kind  of 
drama  and  buffoonery ; that  the  few  journalists  conspicuous  by  their 
capacity  are  too  few  to  make  head  against  this  influence,  and  protest 
vainly,  while  the  torrent  of  ribaldry  and  charlatanism  sweeps  into  bnthoe, 
and  Imposture  sits  on  the  dramatic  throne.  And  of  this  state  of  things 
no  great  drama,  no  great  actor,  can  possibly  come,  and  none  has  come — 
not  one  Burlesque  and  society  melodrama  monopolize  the  stage  So 
since  1860  not  a single  work  of  any  enduring  life  baa  been  added  to  dra- 
matic literature:  the  age  la  barren.  Theae  are  a few  of  the  results  I 
attribute  largely  to  the  agency  of  the  press.” 

This  arraignment  of  the  press,  which  has  been  repeated  by 
Mr.  Boucicault  in  print,  is  not  a new  expression  of  antipathy 
toward  the  character  and  influence  of  newspapers  in  their  relation 
to  the  stage.  This  brilliant  writer  and  actor  long  ago  made 
known  his  disapprobation  of  the  press,  and  there  are  many  who 
sympathize  with  his  views,  and  who  habitually  denounce  “the 
eritics.”  Mr.  Boucicault  is  a man  of  proved  ability,  great  experi- 
ence, and  world-wide  reputation,  and — as  is  natural — he  has  many 
followers.  His  statement  of  belief  and  opinion  accordingly  may 
be  heard  as  one  of  the  current  voices  of  censure,  and  may  be 
accepted  and  considered  as  a representative  utterance  of  discon- 
tent with  a social  power. 

IX. 

In  1841  a new  comedy  called  London  Assurance  was  produced 
in  London,  at  Covent  Garden,  then  managed  by  Madame  Vestris. 
It  was  a comedy  of  the  epigrammatic  school.  It  preserved  in  a 
modern  dress  the  tradition  of  Wycherley  and  Farquhar  and  Van- 
brugh. Its  persons  were  not  perhaps  of  a lovable  kind,  but  they 
were  mostly  sparkling  persons,  and  the  play  was  richly  charged 
with  animal  spirits,  frolic  audacity,  pungent  satire,  and  sensuous 
life.  The  author  of  it,  a young  man  who  had  acted  under  the 
name  of  Leigh  Morton,  was  a beginner  in  dramatic  authorship  and 
in  acting,  and  was  then  only  on  the  threshold  of  his  career.  The 
play  with  which  he  thus  launched  himself  upon  the  river  of  fame 
had  a bounteous  acceptance,  was  brilliantly  successful — no  author- 
itative voice  in  the  press  assailing  it  except  that  of  George  Henry 
Lewes — and  it  has  kept  its  place  upon  the  Btage  from  that  day  to 
this.  Within  the  next  two  theatrical  seasons  this  same  young 
author  (like  Farquhar,  a gay,  careless,  and  brilliant  Irishman  ; like 
Vanbrugh,  a trained  architect  and  civil  engineer;  and  like  Wych- 
erley, a writer  of  sparkling  epigram,  a rover  in  the  fields  of  French 
theatrical  literature,  and  a consummate  interpreter  of  artificial 
manners  and  sentimental  intrigue)  had  produced  the  bright  and 
tender  comedy  of  Old  Heads  and  Young  Hearts  and  the  more 
dashing  and  dazzling  comedy  of  The  Irish  Heiress.  In  1845  this 
writer  had  already  taken  a place  among  men  not  only  of  auspi- 
cious promise  but  of  solid  performance.  In  that  year  he  perceived 
that  the  public  taste  in  theatrical  matters,  recoiling  from  a pro- 
tracted strain  of  tragedy,  had  undergone  a change.  Macready, 
the  regnant  spirit  of  that  epoch  in  dramatic  affairs,  had  tried  his 
great  ventures,  had  retired  from  management  in  the  English  capi- 
tal, and  had  made  his  first  visit  to  America.  The  field  was  clear, 
and  it  seemed  not  unlikely  that  the  popular  craving  might  be  sat- 
isfied by  melodrama : yet  melodrama  of  the  earlier  type — such  as 
The  Miller  and  His  Mm  and  The  Foundling  of  the  Forest , artifi- 
cial in  theme,  wooden  in  character,  and  vapid  in  dialogue — could 
not  any  longer  be  deemed  vital  or  be  trusted  to  attract.  This 
young  author,  quick  to  discern  his  opportunity  and  skilful  to 
improve  it,  thereupon  shaped  the  old  melodramatic  form  entirely 
anew,  introduced  into  it  the  comedy  elements  of  human  interest, 
truthful  characterization,  and  brilliant  dialogue,  gave  to  it  domes- 
tic sincerity  and  sweetness,  without  discarding  its  romantic  color, 
and  produced,  in  rapid  succession  and  with  ever-increasing  success, 
The  Willow  Copse , The  Corsican  Brothers , Fanst  and  Margaret, 
and  The  Vampire.  These  pieces,  partly  paraphrased,  but  partly 
original,  and  wholly  original  in  their  English  form  and  treatment, 
gave  new  evidence  of  exceptional  ability,  and  firmly  established 
their  writer’s  reputation.  From  that  time  onward,  through  a period 
of  more  than  thirty  years,  his  professional  prosperity  knew  “ no  re- 
tiring ebb.”  Play  after  play  followed  from  his  pen,  and  fortune 
after  fortune  was  poured  into  his  lap.  Strong  in  the  consciousness 
of  natural  power  and  in  the  wealth  that  soon  began  to  accrue  from 
its  exercise,  he  presently  struck  a shattering  blow  at  the  pecuniary 
tyranny  that  had  long  been  maintained  by  dramatic  managers 
over  dramatic  authors.  From  1861  to  1866  he  steadily  “ advanced 
that  war,”  till  at  last  the  victory  perched  upon  his  banners  and 
it  became  a recognized  and  settled  principle  that  “ the  play’s  the 
thing,”  and  that  the  author  of  the  play  must  be  paid,  and  well  paid, 
for  his  artistic  creation.  For  The  Willow  Copse  (and  nobody  who 
ever  saw  Mr.  Charles  W.  Couldock  as  Luke  Fielding  can  hear  the 
name  of  that  play  without  a thrill)  its  author  had  received  only 
£100,  while  for  his  version  of  The  Corsican  Brothers  he  had  re- 
ceived only  £60.  Buckstone  had  received  only  £100  for  Orem 
Bushes,  and  Douglas  Jerrold  had  received  only  £100  for  Black-eyed 
Susan.  The  revolutionary  author  to  whom  I refer,  after  he  had 
made  his  gallant  fight  for  the  practical  interest  of  dramatic  author- 
ship, received  £6500  for  one  play  ( The  Flying  Scud)  and  £5200 
for  another  play  ( After  Dark).  I need  not  trace  his  line  further. 
I speak  of  an  author  who  lias  held  the  attention  of  the  public  for 
nearly  fifty  years,  whose  name  is  a household  word  equally  in  Mel- 
bourne, Loudon,  New  York,  and  San  Francisco.  I speak  of  the 
author  of  The  Colleen  Bawn,  77ie  Octoroort,  The  Long  Strike,  Arrah- 
na-Pogue,  Kerry,  Daddy  O' Dowd,  Belle  Lamar,  and  The  Shaugh- 
raun.  I speak  of  a brilliant  actor  and  a consummate  master  of 
the  art  of  dramatic  writing,  who  for  nearly  half  a century  has  re- 
ceived from  the  public  in  every  part  of  the  English-speaking  world 
every  possible  practical  tribute,  and  from  the  press  which  he  now 
arraigns  the  most  ample  privilege  and  the  widest,  the  kindest,  the 
most  liberal — I had  almost  said  the  most  pusillanimous — considera- 
tion. I speak  of  a man  who  baa  had  the  opportunity  (having 
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conquered  it  by  his  talent  and  deserved  it  by  his  mental  equip- 
ment) to  use  the  stage  exactly  as  he  pleased,  and  upon  whom  more 
than  upon  any  other  single  dramatic  writer  of  our  time  rests  the 
responsibility  for  its  defective  condition,  whatever  that  defective 
condition  may  be.  Can  any  one  seriously  believe  that  a public 
which  has  paid  to  this  dramatic  author  fully  #2,000,000  for  his 
writing  and  his  acting  is  wholly  devoid  of  a practical  appreciation 
of  excellence  ? Can  any  one  seriously  believe  that  a press  which, 
while  not  always  unanimous  in  his  praise,  lias  celebrated  every 
one  of  his  achievements  and  recognized  every  particle  of  his  merit 
— not  only  pouring  forth  its  own  incense  with  lavish  prodigality, 
but  freely  opening  its  columns  to  his  own  epistolary  elucidations 
of  himself,  which  would  fill  a volume — is,  in  fact,  the  foe  of  genius 
and  the  despoiler  of  art?  “Give  me,”  cried  Dion  Boucicault  on 
one  occasion  not  far  remote — “give  me  what  every  man  yearns 
for  more  than  fortune — the  conviction  that  he  lias  done  some  little 
good  in  his  time.”  Has  Mr.  Boucicault  done  no  good  in  his  time? 
Has  his  time  recognized  no  good  in  his  career  ? Over  and  over 
again  the  public  has  honored  Mr.  Boucicault.  Over  and  over  again 
the  press  has  declared  that  those  Irish  plays  of  his  are  the  most 
superb  things  of  their  kind  that  have  ever  been  written.  Was 
that  an  error  and  a falsehood  ? Is  the  public  verdict  of  admira- 
tion for  Mr.  Boucicault’s  art  a mere  echo  of  the  insincere  or  stupid 
opinion  of  a mendacious  or  ignorant  press  ? Can  Mr.  Boucicault, 
remembering  his  record  and  his  experience,  maintain  that  the 
stage  is  degraded  and  the  public  judgment  fettered  and  paralyzed 
only  because  a few  incompetent  reviewers  of  the  theatre  some- 
times write  trivial  articles  nbout  it?  Have  the  trivial  articles  ever 
debarred  him  from  one  atom  of  the  success  that  he  deserved  ? 
Never  once.  The  late  Lester  Wnllack  told  me  that  the  most  pros- 
perous play  ever  produced  in  his  theatre  after  its  removal  to  Thir- 
teenth Street  in  1860  was  The  Shanghraun  ; and  besides  its  re- 
munerative career  in  America,  that  piece  was  acted  for  119  nights 
at  the  Adelphi,  in  London,  in  the  season  of  1875-6.  Mr.  Boucicault 
no  doubt  remembers  that  just  before  7 'he  Shanghraun  was  produced 
he  proclaimed  to  me  that  a conspiracy  of  hostile  critics  had  been 
formed  against  him  to  ruin  it.  But  the  public  judgment  about 
Mr.  Boucicault’s  excellent  play  was-  not  paralyzed.  One  practical 
critic,  indeed,  a pious  Hibernian,  at  Louisville,  Kentucky,  where 
they  speak  of  a play  ns  if  it  were  a vaccination,  and  question 
whether  it  will  “take,”  indicated  his  censure  of  the  amiable 
Conn  by  dropping  a bad  egg  upon  Mr.  Boucicault  in  the  wake 
scene,  which  probably  lie  deemed  sacrilegious;  but  that  was  the 
full  extent  of  the  disapproval.  And  surely  one  bad  egg,  however 
well  directed,  ami  even  though  it  fall  as  the  portentous  sequel  to 
a conspiracy  of  dramatic  critics,  ought  not  to  make  a man  misan- 
thropical for  life  in  his  views  of  the  American  press. 

“ "Tie  but  the  fate  of  place. 

And  the  rough  brake  that  virtue  must  go  through." 

III. 

The  public,  it  is  alleged,  takes  its  critical  opinions  from  the 
press,  and  is  mentally  impaired,  or  fettered,  or  otherwise  injured 
by  that  impartment.  Now  the  illogical  character  of  this  assump- 
tion ought  to  be  apparent,  and  I think  is  apparent,  from  the  ob- 
vious fact  that  to  a considerable  extent  the  public  is  the  press; 
and  surely  it  cannot  he  said  to  paralyze  itself.  The  newspapers 
would  not  exist  if  the  people  did  not  like  them  and  want  them, 
and  the  people  would  not  like  them  and  want  them  if  their  own 
minds  were  not  reflected  in  them.  The  public  not  only  receives 
impressions,  it  also  imparts  them.  All  persons  like  to  read  what 
is  written  in  the  vein  of  their  own  conviction  and  preference,  and 
they  are  usually  intolerant  of  everything  else.  No  one  but  a phi- 
losopher finds  pleasure  in  reading  the  opinions  of  his  adversary. 
“She  cannot  abide  to  be  contradicted,”  says  Cuddie  Headrigg,  in 
the  immortal  novel  of  Old  Mortality,  “and  I think  nobody  likes 
it  if  he  eould  help  himself.”  It  is  not  upon  exceptional  cases,  but 
upon  general  conditions,  that  the  reflex  institutions  of  society — of 
which  the  press  is  one — are  established  and  are  made  to  prosper. 
The  late  Dr.  Brandreth,  who  for  a long  time  conferred  a searching 
influence  upon  this  community  through  the  happy  medium  of  pills, 
was  once  heard  to  state,  while  gazing  at  the  incessant  procession 
of  pedestrians  in  Broadway,  the  cardinal  principle  of  his  opulent 
and  beneficent  career,  “Nine  out  of  every  ten  of  those  people” 
(such  were  the  golden  words  of  the  sapient  doctor)  “are  fools, 
and  my  pills  are  not  made  for  the  tenth  man.”  It  is  Jiot  meant 
that  virtuous  wisdom  ought  to  prey,  or  does  prey,  on  helpless  folly; 
it  is  only  stated  that  sagacious  enterprise  flourishes  by  meeting 
expectation.  A newspaper,  like  a theatre,  must  mainly  owe  its 
continuance  in  life  to  the  fact  that  it  pleases  many  persons ; and 
in  order  to  please  many  persons  it  will — unconsciously  perhaps — • 
respond  to  their  several  tastes,  reflect  their  various  qualities,  and 
reproduce  their  views.  In  a certain  sense  it  is  evolved  out  of  the 
community  that  absorbs  it,  and  therefore,  partaking  of  the  char- 
acter of  the  community,  while  it  may  retain  many  merits  and  vir- 
tues, it  will  display  itself  as  in  some  respects  ignorant,  trivial,  nar- 
row, and  vulgar.  The  elder  James  Gordon  Bennett,  the  founder 
of  the  New  York  Herald,  once  said,  “I  wish  my  paper  never  to 
be  more  than  a half  a day  in  advance  of  public  opinion  on  any 
subject  whatever.”  I believe  it  never  was.  There  is  no  use  of 
making  music  for  deaf-mutes ; you  will  get  neither  a hearing  nor 
a response.  If  every  speaker  has  his  audience,  so  every  audience 
has  its  speaker,  and  that  is  why  there  are  so  many  newspapers. 
We  should  all  read  one  paper,  and  one  only,  if  we  were  all  of  one 
mind,  and  if  that  one  paper  reflected  it.  As  matters  stand,  society 
creates  many  journals,  colors  them,  and  is  colored  by  them,  and  so 
perpetuates  the  attrition  of  its  life.  It  is  a reciprocal  process. 
But  with  due  qualification  the  press  is  not  the  cuuse  of  the  mental 
condition  of  the  public,  but  rather  is  one  of  its  effects;  and  when 
you  will  condemn  the  press  you  do  not  go  to  the  root  of  the  dis- 
ease unless  you  make  a clear  analysis  and  a lucid  statement  of  what 
you  will  condemn  it  for.  To  arraign  the  newspapers  for  crippling 
the  public  judgment  of  the  stage,  when  in  fact  the  majority  of  them 
merely  echo  that  judgment,  is  firing  in  the  air.  Besides,  if  we  taik 
of  judgment — of  an  intellectual  process  applied  to  matters  of  art — 
we  talk  of  a faculty  that  is  not  possessed  to  any  considerable  ex- 
tent by  either  the  public  or  the  press,  never  has  been  possessed  by 
them,  and  probably  never  will  be.  Why  should  the  prattle  of  a 
theatrical  audience,  which  is  absolutely  vapid  and  quite  innocuous 
when  it  is  let  loose  in  the  lobby,  be  considered  a potent  mischief 


and  a bane  to  the  very  people  that  uttered  it,  merely  because  it 
gets  into  print  ? Those  who  vacaDtly  glance  over  it  in  their.favor- 
ite  newspaper  the  next  morning  have  not  in  the  mean  time  risen 
in  the  scale  of  intellectual  being,  and  become  any  wiser  than  they 
were  when  they  uttered  it  the  ni&ht  before.  Have  you  ever  ob- 
served the  talk  of  the  average  theatrical  audience  when  the  play 
is  ended  and  the  crowd  is  leaving  the  house  ? Have  you  ever  med- 
itated upon  its  inanity  and  its  ignorance?  I recall  a fragment  of 
conversation  that  I once  heard  as  I was  leaving  the  theatre  after 
a performance  of  Hamlet  by  Edwin  Booth.  The  interlocutors 
were  a grave  elderly  gentleman  and  a richly  dressed  and  fash- 
ionable young  lady.  “I  once  saw  Mr.  Macready  in  this  piece,” 
said  the  former.  “ Did  yon  ?"  she  answered ; “ what  part  did  he 
play?” 

Enlighten  and  elevate  the  coarse  and  silly  public  if  you  wish  to 
reform  the  coarse  and  silly  newspaper.  You  cannot  in  fact  pro- 
duce the  slightest  effect  upon  either  of  them,  but  at  least  you  will 
be  rational  in  your  censure,  and  you  will  “free  your  mind”  in  the 
right  direction. 

IV. 

You  are  told  by  logical  implication  that  there  was  a time  when 
the  intelligent  public  exercised  its  prerogative  of  judgment  upon 
the  stage — a time  when  yet  the  incompetent  press  had  not  deprived 
that  public  of  this  great  boon  and  privilege  of  theatrical  criticism. 
This  is  a fine  flight  of  fancy,  but  it  is  nothing  more.  In  one  form 
or  another  the  press  has  dwelt  sporadically  and  intermittently  upon 
this  earth  for  more  than  twenty-five  hundred  years — ever  since,  in 
fact,  the  Acta  Diuma  was  published  in  Rome,  691  years  b.c.*  I 
have  not  made  a close  personal  examination  of  those  records,  but 
if  I were  to  do  so  I should  confidently  expect  to  find  that  Marcus 
Horatius  Flnccus  Cacoethes  Scribendi  took  an  early  opportunity  of 
apprising  the  Roman  public  that  “ the  want  has  long  been  felt  of 
an  able,  independent,  high-toned,  fearless  journal,  which  should 
advocate  the  best  interests  of  the  stage  and  conscientiously  lubor 
for  the  elevation  of  the  drama,  the  decline  of  which  has  long  been 
observed  with  so  much  anxiety  and  painful  regret.”  That  the  press 
could  at  any  period  have  existed  without  this  holy  purpose  is  incon- 
ceivable— a condition  contrary,  not  only  to  all  we  have  read  of  his- 
toric fact,  but  to  all  we  know  of  human  nature.  Newspapers  the 
world  over,  whatever  else  they  may  have  neglected,  have  never 
neglected  to  toil  for  the  redemption  of  the  stage.  History,  per- 
haps, affords  no  finer  or  more  touching  example  of  unselfish  zeal 
and  long-suffering  devotion  than  may  be  contemplated  in  the  tra- 
ditional and  chronic  solicitude  of  the  journalist  for  the  actor.  To 
tell  us  that  the  press  was  ever  regardless  of  the  theatre,  or  that  it 
ever  refrained  from  admonishing,  or  directing,  or  "elevating” 
that  institution,  is  simply  to  presume  upon  our  innocent  credulity. 
The  misguiding  preceptor  who  would  tell  us  that  would  tell  us  any- 
thing, and  we  ought  not  to  wonder  at  his  temerity  when  he  goes 
still  further  and  assures  us  that  the  public  has  ever  been  enslaved 
by  the  newspapers  as  to  its  critical  rights  and  faculties.  No  doc- 
trine could  have  a more  sapient  sound  or  less  sense.  The  ques- 
tion is  one  of  fact,  and  it  must,  I think,  be  determined  by  individ- 
nal  observation  and  experience.  As  a matter  of  fact  the  public 
in  considering  the  stage  does  not  take  its  critical  opinions  from 
the  press  or  from  anything  else.  The  success  of  an  actor  with 
the  majority  of  spectators,  and  perhaps  with  all  spectators,  does 
not  depend  upon  reason,  but  upon  feeling.  It  is  not  the  intellect- 
ual attribute  of  the  stage  that  attracts  toward  it  so  many  even  of 
intellectual  persons ; it  is  the  sensuous  element  that  attracts  them. 
They  are  weary  of  the  realm  of  thought ; they  long  for  the  realm  of 
emotion,  for  actual,  tangible,  breathing  life.  If  an  actor  is  able  to 
impress  his  hearers  agreeably,  if  he  can  diffuse  a personal  charm, 
he  will  succeed,  and  this  result  he  will  accomplish  even  though 
in  a technical  sense  his  acting  may  be  defective.  All  the  news- 
paper censure  in  the  world  cannot  invalidate  the  power  of  genius, 
the  fascination  of  beauty,  or  the  alluring  grace  of  a sympathetic 
temperament,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  all  the  newspaper  applause 
in  the  world,  although  it  may  impart  to  the  actor  a certain  tem- 
porary vogue  and  notoriety,  cannot  establish  his  reign  in  the  pub- 
lic favor.  That  he  must  capture  for  himself,  not  so  much  by  the 
merit  of  what  he  does  a3  by  the  virtue  of  what  he  is,  if  he  obtain 
it  at  all.  Recognition  is  like  love ; and  of  this  it  lias  been  well 
and  truly  said — by  the  almost  forgotten  poet  Alexander  Smith : 

“Love  gives  itself— and,  if  not  given, 

No  genius,  beauty,  worth,  or  wit. 

No  gold  of  earth,  no  gem  of  heaven, 

Is  rich  enough  to  purchase  it.” 

For  while  the  power  of  thinking— the  faculty  of  judgment,  the 
Clear,  comprehensive,  minute,  intellectual  vision — is  very  rare,  the 
instinct  that  apprehends  a benefaction  through  the  feelings  is 
almost  universal.  “ I do  not  like  thee,  Dr.  Fell.”  So  it  goes  with 
that  repellent  physician,  and  we  turn  away  from  his  presence  and 
seek  him  no  more.  But  of  another  it  is  written  (by  the  poet 
Emerson): 

“ Surely  he  carries  a talisman 
Under  his  tongue! 

Broad  are  his  shoulders  and  stroDg, 

And  Ids  eye  is  Scornful, 

Beautiful,  and  young.” 

Or,  in  the  words  of  Shakespeare : 

“ He  hath  a heavenly  gift  of  prophecy, 

And  sundry  blessings  hang  about  his  head, 

That  apeak  him  full  of  grace." 

V. 

I feel  and  understand  (because  I have  struggled  against  it)  the 
dejection  that  creeps  upon  the  mind  when  the  evening  shadows 
begin  to  gather,  when  the  winds  of  twilight  whisper  in  the  fading 
leaves,  when  the  embers  are  dying  on  the  hearth-stone  and  the 

• “The  Romans  not  only  had  plenty  of  liooks,  but  they  had  a Wa.., 
script  daily  newspaper,  the  Acta  Diuma,  which  seems  to  have  lieen  » ' 

ord  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Senate.  We  do  not  know  how  It  ..  . " 
written  nor  how  it  was  published,  but  it  was  frequently  menliont»<i  i,v 
contemporary  writers  us  the  regular  official  medium  for  transmi  t , imJ, 
intelligence.  It  was  sent  to  subscribers  in  distant  cities,  and  was  *0|||  r 
times  read  to  au  assembled  army.  Cicero  mentions  the  A eta  as  a 
in  which  be  expected  to  find  the  city  news  and  gossip  about  marri,,..,.* 
and  divorces.”—  The  Invention  of  Printing,  by  Theodore  L.  De  Vinue,  4^ 
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night  is  coming  down.  How  touchingly  that  great  poet  Tennyson 
has  said  it,  in  his  noble  testamentary  sequel  to  “ Locksley  Hall” : 

“Poor  old  voice  of  eighty,  crying  after  voices  that  have  fled! 

All  I loved  are  vanished  voices,  all  iny  steps  are  on  the  dead ; 

All  the  world  is  ghost  to  me,  and  as  the  phantom  disappears, 
Forward  far,  and  far  from  here,  is  all  the  hope  of  eighty  years." 

But  no  man  should  mistake  his  individual  dejection  for  the  fail- 
ure of  human  progress.  For  him,  indeed,  little  by  little  the  lights 
are  put  out  and  the  world  grows  dark.  No  doubt  you  remember 
those  pathetic  words  with  which  Sir  Walter  Scott,  when  he  came 
home  to  die  in  his  beloved  valley  of  the  Tweed,  greeted  the  gentle 
scenery  of  that  sylvan  retreat : 


“The  quiet  lake,  the  balmy  air, 

The  bill,  the  stream,  the  tower,  the  tree — 
Are  these  the  same  that  once  they  were, 

Or  is  the  dreary  change  in  me?” 


The  sun  was  shining  gloriously  upon  the  turrets  of  Abbotsford 
when  I stood  beneath  them  only  a little  while  ago,  and  the  ripple 
of  the  Tweed  that  sounded  in  his  dying  ears  was  as  sweet  and  gay 
and  careless  as  ever.  The  world  goes  on  for  others  although  it 
may  cease  for  us ; and  we  may  be  very  sure  that  it  is  a better 
world  for  them  than  any  vanished  world  of  ours  which  now  begins 
to  seem  so  lovely  because  it  is  lost  and  gone.  Whenever  we  listen 
to  the  voice  of  the  Past,  and  hear  again  the  old  refreshing  assur- 
ance that  the  Present  is  a failure,  we  ought,  I think,  to  reflect  that 
every  Past  was  once  a Present,  and  that  each  succeeding  Present 
has  resounded  with  the  same  wail  of  lamentation  for  the  glories 
of  departed  days : and  thus  we  shall  perceive  that  the  goldeu  time 
exists  just  as  much  now  as  it  ever  did — and  just  as  little. 

Mr.  Boucicault  justifies  the  inference  that  he  thinks  the  stage  is 
in  a deplorable  state,  and  that  the  press — by  depriving  the  public 
of  its  right  and  power  of  theatrical  criticism — has  placed  it  there. 
But  if  there  was  a time  when  the  public  still  possessed  and  exer- 
cised that  right  and  power,  there  must  also  have  been  a time  when 
the  press  dealt  with  the  stage  in  an  altogether  wiser  and  more 
reticent  manner  than  it  employs  now.  It  is  not  surprising  that 
persons  who  are  not  acquainted  with  the  history  of  the  stage  in 
America  should  fall  into  errors  of  this  fantastic  kind ; but  it  does 
seem  remarkable  that  a veteran  observer — one  who  combines  in 
himself  all  the  offices  of  author,  actor,  theatrical  manager,  journal- 
ist, and  dramatic  critic — should  choose  to  adopt  them ; and  it 
would  be  inexplicable  but  for  what  we  know  of  the  illusory  ten- 
dency of  reminiscent  age.  For,  as  a simple  matter  of  fact,  the 
stage  is  a much  more  powerful  and  prosperous  institution  to-day 
than  ever  it  was  before,  at  any  period  in  the  history  of  this  coun- 
try, while  the  treatment  which  it  receives  from  the  press — allowing 
equally  for  folly  in  the  mass  of  popular  newspapers  and  for  what- 
ever incompetence  may  exist  in  the  select  journals  of  the  higher 
class — is,  upon  the  whole,  abler  and  more  practical,  helpful,  and 
thorough  than  any  that  was  ever  accorded  to  it  in  “the  palmy 
days.” 

VI. 


The  stage  in  America  has  existed  about  one  hundred  and  fifty 
years.  One  of  the  causes  which  especially  promoted  its  growth 
on  this  continent  was  the  sudden  and  brilliant  ascendency  obtain- 
ed in  London  bv  David  Garrick.  That  marvellous  actor  first  arose 
prominently  upon  the  scene  in  1 74 1 , being  then  in  the  twenty- 
sixth  year  of  his  age,  and  in  the  following  year  he  appeared  with 
great  renown  at  Drury  Lane,  of  which  theatre  he  became  in  1747 
the  manager.  His  success  was  so  prodigious  that  it  soon  over- 
whelmed the  fortunes  of  every  other  theatrical  notability  of  the 
time ; and  this  force  it  was  that  dispersed  the  more  ambitious 
players  during  a considerable  period,  driving  them  into  the  North, 
to  York  and  Edinburgh,  into  Ireland,  and  even  across  the  Atlantic 
into  America.  That  admirable  scholar  Judge  C.  P.  Daly,  in  a valuable 
paper  that  he  read  l>efore  the  New  York  Historical  Society  many 
years  ago  noted  the  existence  of  a building  which  was  called  “ the 
Playhouse”  in  this  city  as  early  as  1733 ; but  the  earliest  theatri- 
cal proceedings  of  which  he  could  find  any  record  were  those  of 
certain  actors  who  came  here  from  Philadelphia  in  1750,  two  years 
before  the  historic  advent  of  Hallam  in  that  famous  performance 
of  The  Merchant  of  Venice,  September  5,  1762,  at  Williamsburg, 
Virginia,  which  has  commonly  been  regarded  as  marking  the  for- 
mal advent  of  the  acted  drama  in  the  Western  World.  The  pio- 
neer, however,  should  be  deemed  the  founder,  and  the  pioneer  in 
this  case  was  the  Irish  comedian  John  Moody,  who  came  over  from 
England  to  Jamaica  in  1745,  established  a theatre  there,  and  con- 
ducted it  with  prosperity  for  four  years.  Once  on  the  adjacent 
islands  it  soon  reached  the  main  land,  and  long  before  the  close 
of  the  eighteenth  century  it  had  become  a recognized  American 
institution.  The  student  readily  perceives,  however,  a sharp  and 
signal  contrast  between  its  condition  then  and  its  circumstances 
now.  In  those  days  a narrow  margin  of  land  along  the  Atlantic 
seaboard  was  thinly  settled  with  European  colonists,  some  of  them 
immigrants,  others  the  descendants,  born  upon  the  soil,  of  immi- 
grants who  had  come  over  at  an  earlier  time.  At  its  northern 
extremity  this  margin  of  land  terminated  in  the  colony  of  Massa- 
chusetts Bay,  which  then  included  much  of  the  territory  now  com- 
prised in  the  State  of  Maine.  At  its  southern  extremity  so  much 
of  it  as  existed  under  British  jurisdiction  ended  in  the  two  Caro- 
linas  and  Georgia.  A Spanish  settlement  flourished  in  Florida  and 
a French  settlement  in  Louisiana.  The  breadth  of  the  actually 
inhabited  country  was  not  at  any  point  more  than  three  hundred 
miles.  In  Canada  the  cities  of  Quebec  and  Montreal  had  been 
founded,  and  French  settlements  existed  along  the  St.  Lawrence 
River.  The  rest  of  the  American  continent  was  a wilderness.  The 
English  population  of  the  Atlantic  seaboard  colonies  was  about 
one  million  persons.  The  principal  towns  were  New  York,  Phila- 
delphia, Boston,  Albany,  Baltimore,  Annapolis,  Williamsburg,  and 
Charleston,  and  into  each  of  these  towns  the  theatre  gradually 
made  its  way.  The  players  from  Jamaica  (a  manager  named 
David  Douglas  having  succeeded  John  Moody  there  in  1749)  came 
across  in  1758,  and  gave  performances  in  Philadelphia,  Newport, 
Perth  Amboy,  Charleston,  and  Albany.  During  the  war  of  Inde- 
pendence there  was  no  theatre  in  America,  the  cessation  of 
theatrical  exhibitions  having  been  enjoined  by  the  Continental 
Congress,  nor  were  dramatic  performances  given  here,  except  by 
parties  of  English  military  in  the  garrison  towns.  After  the  war 
had  ended  the  actors  came  back.  The  West  Indian  company 
had  continued  to  act  in  Jamaica,  and  capital  players,  such  as 
Wignell,  Henry,  and  Lewis  Hallam  the  younger,  had  joined  it, 
and  this  troop  now  returned  to  New  York  as  “ the  old  American 
company,”  thus  during  a number  of  years  keeping  the  current  of 
theatrical  activity  in  continuous  flow.  Down  to  1792,  although 
the  stream  ran  with  some  bickering,  no  serious  jar  occurred  in  the 
harmony  of  its  music.  New  York  was  the  centre,  and  there  was 
but  one  important  theatre  within  its  limits.  In  1792  Wignell 
broke  away,  and  in  1794,  at  Philadelphia,  he  opened  the  Chestnut 
Street  Theatre — long  the  most  splendid  playhouse  in  America, 
and  the  scene  of  many  brilliant  and  memorable  exploits.  The 
Park  was  its  rival  in  New  York,  and  presently  it  had  another  rival 
in  the  Boston  Theatre,  at  Boston ; but  that  was  all.  When  the 
present  century  cavne  in  it  found  two  or  three  companies  of  actors 
oscillating  by  means  of  a stage-coach  between  two  or  three  sparsely 
populated,  incommodious,  and  radically  provincial  towns.  As  the 
century  proceeded  the  hand  of  adventurous  industry  began  to 
uproot  the  wilderness  and  to  sow  new  cities  on  the  plain,  bearing 


westward  the  banner  of  the  republic,  beneath  which  marched  “ the 
wrinkled  front”  of  war  and  the  civilizing  arts  of  peace.  As  mate- 
rial prosperity  was  increased,  the  stage,  though  slowly,  advanced 
to  a better  and  better  estate.  Actors  of  authentic  power,  such  as 
William  Twaits,  Francis  Blissett,  Mary  Duff,  Henry  J.  Finn,  George 
Frederick  Cooke,  Edmund  Kean,  Junius  Brutus  Booth,  and  Edwin 
Forrest,  appeared  and  prospered.  Strolling  companies  sailed 
down  the  Ohio  and  the  Mississippi  upon  flat-boats,  shooting  birds 
and  beasts  upon  the  banks  for  food  as  they  glided  along  the  forest- 
fringed  waterways  of  the  continent.  Gilfert,  Hamblin,  and  Wal- 
lack  appeared  in  the  East,  Sol  Smith  in  the  West,  Caldwell  in  the 
South.  Confronted  with  obstacles,  impeded  by  hardship,  oppressed 
by  bigotry,  but  stanch  and  resolute  through  all  manner  of  obloquy 
and  distress,  thedramatic  art — which  advances  with  human  develop- 
ment because  it  is  a part  of  human  nature — moved  steadily  on  in 
its  upward  course.  In  due  time  came  the  steam-boat,  the  railway, 
and  the  telegraph.  New  States  were  admitted  to  the  Union,  and 
a vast  population,  thronging  from  the  Old  World  and  teeming  in 
the  New,  swarmed  over  the  prairies,  burst  through  the  gorges  of 
the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  poured  itself  down  their  golden  slopes  to 
the  Pacific  coast.  In  one  stanza  of  his  noble  poem  commemora- 
tive of  Daniel  Webster,  and  contrastive  of  the  youth  with  the  age 
of  that  illustrious  American,  the  poet  Holmes  has  epitomized  this 
vision  of  superb  national  growth: 

“ His  land  was  bnt  a barren  strip. 

Black  with  the  strife  that  made  it  free: 

He  lived  to  see  its  banners  dip 
Their  fringes  in  the  Western  sea." 

If  Wignell,  or  Henry,  or  Powell,  or  Dunlap,  or  any  other  dra- 
matic chieftain  of  “ the  palmy  days"  could  revisit  the  glimpses 
of  the  moon,  what  would  his  astonished  ghost  behold  ? There 
are  at  present  in  the  United  States  and  Canada  3410  theatrical 
towns — places,  that  is,  in  which  theatrical  performances  are  habit- 
ually given.  Distributed  through  these  towns  there  are  5212 
theatres,  not  every  one  an  especially  equipped  theatre,  but  every 
one  adapted  for  theatrical  business  and  customarily  used  for  it. 
The  number  of  actors  in  this  country  is  2527 ; the  number  of 
managers  is  366  ; the  number  of  stars  and  combinations  that 
were  last  year  on  their  professional  travels  through  this  land  is 
249 ; the  number  of  persons  directly  and  indirectly  employed  in 
the  industry  of  the  stage  is  not  less  than  50,000 ; and  it  is  safe  to 
say  that  the  persons  who  continually  derive  pleasure  in  various 
forms,  and  sometimes  intellectual  benefit,  from  the  theatre  may 
be  numbered  as  millions. 

m 

How  has  the  press  treated  this  extensive  and  important  and 
ever-growing  institution,  artistic  and  industrial,  and  how  should  the 
press  treat  it  ? Manifestly  it  is  idle  to  declare,  when  a social  insti- 
tution is  constantly  growing  better  and  not  worse,  that  it  suffers 
under  the  ill  treatmeut  of  the  press.  For  what  signifies  the  atti- 
tude of  the  press  when  no  harm  ensues  from  it?  The  belief,  in- 
deed, may  be  urged  that  better  plays  would  be  written  and  better 
performances  would  be  given  if  the  newspapers  would  devote  more 
attention  to  the  stage,  and  would  make  that  attention  of  a more 
thorough  and  capable  kind.  But  Art  originates  and  expands,  not 
from  outward  instillation,  but  from  inward  impulse.  An  increase 
of  attention  to  the  stage  and  a change  from  vulgar  frivolity  to 
scholar-like  gravity  in  the  manner  of  treating  it,  would  in  many 
papers  create  a public  discontent  and  lead  to  the  alienation  of 
readers  and  of  business.  Furthermore,  even  the  intellectual  and 
advanced  press  is  under  no  obligation  to  give  instruction  in  either 
the  art  of  writing  plays  or  the  art  of  acting  them.  You  do  not  go 
to  a newspaper  for  tuition  in  the  languages  and  mathematics ; you 
go  to  a school.  The  province  of  the  press  is,  first,  to  make  a com- 
plete and  truthful  record  of  the  news  of  the  day,  keeping  always 
within  the  limits  of  decency  and  discretion ; and  secondly,  to  com- 
ment on  that  news  in  a rational,  able,  and  vivacious  manner,  and 
in  that  vein  of  reflection,  whatever  it  may  be,  which  it  is  believed 
will  most  conduce  to  the  public  good.  With  reference  to  the 
stage,  its  moral  aspect,  its  intellectual  quality,  its  spiritual  drift, 
and  its  artistic  and  industrial  prosperity  are  the  proper  objects  of 
attention.  Beyond  tliis  point  the  ministrations  of  the  press  are 
superfluous  and  may  become  injurious.  Vanity  is  a principal 
agent  in  human  affairs.  Sheridan  was  undoubtedly  right  when  he 
said  that  it  ought  to  be  numbered  among  the  passions.  Certainly 
it  does  not  need  encouragement.  No  doctrine  could  lie  more  igno- 
rant in  its  oversight  of  inspiration  or  more  detractive  in  its  ignoble 
influence  upon  human  character  than  the  doctrine  that  considera- 
tion for  the  praise  of  critics  should  be  valued  and  trusted  as  a 
main-spring  of  excellence  in  any  form  of  art.  It  is  only  an  insa- 
tiable greed  of  being  in  the  public  eye  that  would  demand  from 
the  respectable  press  of  America  a greater  prominence  than  the 
stage  already  occupies  in  its  columns.  That  press  has  served  the 
stage,  and  is  constantly  serving  it,  with  ardent  sympathy,  with  co- 

Fious  generosity,  with  thoughtful  devotion,  and — I need  not  say  that 
have  other  men  in  mind,  and  not  myself,  when  I add — with  en- 
tirely competent  scholarship  and  talent.  An  actor  must  take 
himself  very  seriously  indeed,  and  must  cherish  a most  extraordi- 
nary and  overweening  estimate  of  the  importance  of  his  avocation, 
who  at  this  late  day  and  in  the  face  of  all  the  benefits  that  the 
stage  receives  from  the  press  can  come  forward  with  the  dissatis- 
fied inquiry  of  Laertes,  “ Must  there  no  more  be  done  ?”  What 
more  would  you  have?  Not  Disraeli  or  Gladstone,  with  the  weight 
of  the  British  Empire  upon  his  shoulders,  not  Daniel  Webster,  sav- 
ing his  country  for  ten  years  from  the  scourge  of  civil  war,  ever 
occupied  even  half  the  space  in  the  newspaper  press  that  has  been 
allotted  these  many  years  to  Edwin  Booth  or  Henry  Irving,  or 
ever  engrossed  half  the  enthusiasm  of  affection,  the  conscientious 
thought,  the  tender  sensibility,  or  the  intellectual  effort  that  have 
been  lavished  upon  those  admirable  actors.  But  with  many  mem- 
bers of  the  stage  it  is  an  infirmity  to  overrate  their  profession 
— to  regard  it  as  an  end,  and  not  as  a means,  in  human  civiliza- 
tion. I have  lived  all  my  life  with  actors,  and  no  man  of  my 
time,  I venture  to  think,  has  shown  himself  more  their  friend  : yet 
I am  often  amused  at  this  histrionic  weakness.  The  actor’s  idea 
of  the  stage  is  indicated  not  inaptly  by  a story  told  of  old  Peter 
Richings,  who  used  to  impersonate  General  Washington  in  a 
drama  that  ended  with  the  apotheosis  of  that  patriot,  Peter  as 
the  hero  being  represented  in  a blaze  of  scenic  glory,  with  Hail 
Columbia,  played  by  Miss  Caroline  Richings,  standing  beside  him. 
There  came  a night  when  two  mischievous  low  comedians,  wishful 
to  guy  the  scene,  crept  into  this  picture  just  before  the  flats  were 
drawn  off  to  disclose  it.  But  the  vigilant  eye  of  the  Father  of  his 
Country  promptly  discovered  them.  “ Get  out  of  this,”  cried  Peter, 
from  his  eminence  in  the  empyrean  ; “ this  is  heaven ; nobody  is 
allowed  here  but  Caroline  and  me.” 

Have  you  ever  considered  the  spectacle  that  is  presented  by  the 
press  of  this  country  whenever  the  approach  of  a new  actor  is  an- 
nounced ? If  I may  lightly  employ  the  sublime  Miltonic  figure,  “ far 
off  his  coming  shines.”  First  there  is  a rumor  that  he  has  been 
engaged.  Then  a regretful  doubt  is  cast  upon  the  rumor.  Then  the 
expeditious  cable  flashes  over  a scornful  repudiation  of  the  doubt, 
coupled  with  the  cordial  assurance  that  the  engagement  is  really 
made.  Then  comes  the  sketch  of  his  illustrious  life,  wherein  are 
set  forth  all  the  glowing  details  of  his  great  successes  beyond  the 
sea.  A little  later  the  opinions  of  the  foreign  press  begin  to  min- 
gle with  the  stream  of  local  news.  A few  anecdotes,  sentimental 
or  humorous,  illustrative  of  his  fascinating  character  come  next  and 
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do  not  come  amiss.  Presently  our  diligent  journals  apprise  us  that 
he  has  eaten  his  farewell  dinner  and  uttered  with  deep  emotion 
his  farewell  speech,  and  that  his  bark  is  now  actually  upon  the 
sea.  The  list  of  his  theatrical  company,  the  catalogue  of  his  scen- 
ery, and  the  names  of  his  plays  uud  characters  are  next  in  order, 
and  are  duly  supplied.  The  interval  of  the  voyage  is  devoted  to 
recapitulation  and  to  a sympathetic  portrayal  of  the  views  of  his 
manager  as  to  the  expediency  of  raising  the  prices,  and  of  the  lively 
excitement  with  which  the  ticket-sellers  awnit  his  approach.  No 
sooner  does  his  ship  cast  anchor  in  our  bay  than  a tug  boat  stream- 
ing with  banners  and  filled  with  newspaper  reporters  arrives  at 
Quarantine  to  “ meet  him  and  receive  him,”  while  not  improbably 
a committee  from  the  Lotos  Club  or  the  Lambs  awaits  him  on  the 
steam-sbip  pier  to  ask  him  to  dinner.  For  several  ensuing  days 
the  newspapers  teem  with  what  are  called  interviews— frightful 
compounds  of  platitude  and  triviality,  through  which  their  writers 
loom  forth  as  prodigies  of  impertinent  curiosity  and  vulgar  inso- 
lence,  while  the  honored  stranger  is  indeed  fortunate  if,  with  all 
the  laborious  courtesy  of  his  patient  and  wary  replies,  he  escapes 
emblazonment  as  a preposterous  ass.  At  length,  sustained  and 
cheered  by  the  acclamation  of  a great  multitude,  he  steps  upon 
the  scene  and  plays  his  part,  and  the  next  day  every  considerable 
newspaper  in  the  land  gives  a column  to  his  exploit.  From  that 
time  onward  his  advance  through  the  continent  is  a triumphal  prog- 
ress. The  luxurious  Pullman  car  wheels  him  from  city  to  city. 
The  stateliest  mansions  throw  wide  their  doors  for  his  reception. 
The  brightest  spirits  of  the  club,  the  studio,  and  the  boudoir  throng 
around  him  with  every  proffer  of  hospitality  that  kindness  can  sug- 
gest  or  liberal  prodigality  provide.  Statesmen  are  his  companions. 
Fair  ladies  crown  him  with  laurel.  Poets  embalm  his  great  name 
in  the  amber  of  their  verse.  The  boys  buy  his  picture  and  “ make 
up”  on  his  model.  The  girls  cannot  live  without  his  autograph. 
Nothing  is  left  undone  that  by  any  possibility  of  chance  can  make 
him  happy ; and  as  he  thus  speeds  onward  in  the  glittering  track  of 
the  occidental  star  the  vigilant  newspaper — the  sleepless  eye,  the 
tireless  hand,  the  ceaseless  voice — faithful  to  the  last,  whether  he 
buys  a cravat,  or  plants  a tree,  or  restores  a monument,  or  endows 
a college,  or  loses  a pocket-handkerchief,  still  follows  his  renowned 
footsteps  and  still  keeps  amply  full  the  daily  chronicle  of  his  illus- 
trious deeds. 

These  services  might  be  done  with  better  taste  but  in  them- 
selves they  are  harmless.  “ Where  virtue  is,  these  are  more  vir- 
tuous.” They  mark  the  prodigious  benefit  of  publicity  which  the 
journalist  confers  upon  the  actor.  But  the  benefaction  of  the 
press  to  the  stage  does  not  pause  at  publicity.  In  England  they 
have  had  the  newspaper  continuously  for  226  years.  In  America 
we  have  had  it  continuously  since  1704.  In  1860  the  number  of 
individual  newspapers  published  in  the  United  States  had  exceeded 

40.000,  and  the  annual  issue  of  them  amounted  to  928,000,000 
copies.  At  present  the  number  is  much  larger,  for  within  the 
period  of  one  generation  our  population  has  increased  from 

81.000. 000  to  more  than  60,000,000  of  inhabitants,  and  each  of 
our  prineipal  industries  has  been  augmented  in  a corresponding 
degree.  Almost  every  newspaper  that  is  published  gives  some 
attention,  more  or  less  friendly  and  intelligent,  to  the  subject  of 
the  stage.  In  London — the  two  theatres  that  monopolized  theat- 
rical industry  in  the  time  of  Garrick  haring  given  place  to  the 
forty  theatres  that  promote  it  in  the  time  of  Irving — there  are 
sixty  important  newspapers  that  “make  a feature"  of  theatrical 
news  and  criticism.  In  nine  large  cities  of  this  republic — New 
York,  Philadelphia,  Boston,  Buffalo,  Chicago,  Cincinnati,  Detroit, 
St.  Louis,  and  San  Francisco — there  are  116  important  newspapers 
(by  which  is  meant  newspapers  of  probity,  dignity,  conscientious 
principle,  and  sensitive  and  responsible  wealth)  that  devote  a spe- 
cial department  to  the  stage.  The  work  of  the  American  maga- 
zine in  this  direction  has  not  been  fully  tabulated ; but  since  1840 
more  than  one  hundred  articles,  of  standard  literary  authority  and 
value,  upon  actors  and  the  theatre  have  appeared  in  those  publi- 
cations, while  in  the  list  of  authors  who  have  written  about  the  stage, 
and  written  in  a way  to  strengthen  and  advance  it,  stand  the  eminent 
names  of  Henry  N.  Hudson,  GulianC.  Verplanck,  Henry  W.  Bellows, 
Richard  Grant  White,  Henry  Giles,  Edwin  P.  Whipple,  Thomas  R. 
Gould,  Charles  T.  Congdon,  Howard  Furness,  and  George  William 
Curtis.  And  upon  this  roll  of  honor  I should  not  hesitate  to  write, 
as  competent  expositors  and  salutary  helpers  of  dramatic  art,  these 
other  names,  which  are  of  past  and  present  workers  for  the  news- 
paper press  of  America:  William  I>‘ggett,  James  Oakes,  Charles 
C.  B.  Seymour,  Fitz-James  O’Brien,  William  Henrv  Hurlburt,  Ed- 
ward G.  P.  Wilkins,  J.  R.  Towse,  Stephen  Fiske,  George  W.  Hows, 
John  D.  Stockton,  Clarke  Davis,  Henry  Sedley,  H.  E.  Krehbiel, 
Henry  Watterson,  Theodore  Hagen,  A.  W.  Thaxter,  Charles  Fair- 
banks, W.  W.  Clapp,  John  A.  Harrington,  Edmund  Remack,  Henry 
Neill,  Shelton  Mackenzie,  Benjamin  E.  Woolff,  Henry  A.  Clapp, 
Elwyn  A.  Barron,  T.  C.  De  Leon,  Edward  Fuller,  George  Edgar 
Montgomery,  F.  A.  Schwab,  and  George  P.  Goodale. 

VIIL 

You  are  told  that  no  “great”  actor  has  appeared  and  that  no 
“great”  play  has  been  written  since  1850,  and  that  this  melan- 
choly sterility  is  likewise  due  to  the  blighting  influence  of  the 
newspaper  press.  The  term  “ great”  is  a relative  term,  and  one 
that  is  not  always  used  with  discretion.  Greatness,  in  any  period 
and  under  any  circumstances,  has  always  been  rare.  It  is  of  ele- 
mental birth,  and  is  independent  alike  of  its  time  and  its  circum- 
stances. Theorists  who  assure  you,  as  the  historian  Froude  has 
assured  you,  that  Shakespeare  was  the  result  of  his  time,  talk 
phantasy.  He  was  the  consequence  of  heredity — if  you  like,  of 
Adam  and  Eve — but  not  of  the  social  conditions  antecedent  to  the 
reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  The  active  existence  of  a circle  of  dra- 
matic critics  could  neither  have  repressed  his  development  nor 
caused  it;  nor  would  such  a circle  affect  such  a mind  now,  if  such 
a mind  were  born.  Neither  is  it  environment  that  causes  the  pro- 
duction of  great  plays ; it  is  inspiration,  working  upon  a special 
faculty  congenital  in  the  author ; and  even  this  cannot  be  implicitly 
trusted.  Not  more  than  twenty  out  of  Shakespeare’s  thirty-seven 
plays  are  great  plays,  or  have  survived  as  of  any  practical  use  to 
the  stage  at  present;  and  out  of  more  than  six  thousand  plays 
that  were  published  in  England  down  to  the  close  of  the  last  cen- 
tury only  about  fifty  are  ever  acted  or  ever  should  be  acted  now. 
Your  great  play  is  almost  as  exceptional  as  your  great  genius. 
Let  us  be  content  with  yood  actors  and  yood  plays.  I might 
remind  my  despondent  friend  Mr.  Boucicault  that  since  1850 — at 
which  time  several  of  them  were  unborn  or  were  children,  while 
the  others  were  only  on  the  threshold  of  professional  life — he  has 
seen  the  rise  of  Edwin  Booth,  Joseph  Jefferson,  Henry  Irving, 
Edward  A.  Sothern,  Edwin  Adams,  John  McCullough,  J.  L.  Toole! 
Lawrence  Barrett,  H.  J.  Montague, Genevieve  Ward,  Kate  Bateman, 
Madge  R.  Kendal,  Marie  Seebach,  Helena  Modjeska,  Richard  Mans- 
field, Mrs.  John  Wood,  Laura  Keene,  Fanny  Janauschek,  Agnes  Rob- 
ertson, Ellen  Terry,  Adelaide  Neilson,  Mary  Anderson,  Clara  Morris, 
Ada  Rehan,  and  Lily  Langtry ; and  I might  declare,  what  certainly 
I think,  that  some  of  these  names  will  be  written  in  dramatic  history 
with  those  that  are  noblest  and  brightest  in  the  scroll  of  histrionic 
greatness.  I might  also  affirm  my  belief  that  there  are  plays  by 
Westland  Marston,  T.  W.  Robertson,  Herman  Merivale,  James 
Alberv,  Tom  Taylor,  W.  S.  Gilbert,  W.  G.  Wills,  George  H.  Hoker, 
Bronson  Howard,  Augustin  Daly,  Steele  Mackaye,  and  Dion  Bouci- 
cault (all  of  which  belong  to  this  bereft  period  of  the  lost  fortv 
years),  which  are  as  well  entitled  to  be  esteemed  “ great  plays”  as 
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any  that  survive  from  the  historic  hands  of  Fenton,  Hughes,  Far- 
quhar,  Colman,  Holcroft,  Goldsmith,  or  Sheridan  Knowles — excel- 
lent writers,  no  doubt,  but  writers  to  whose  dramatic  productions 
it  was  never  in  their  own  time  deemed  necessary  to  refer  “ with 
bated  breath  and  whispering  humbleness.”  But  it  is  enough  to 
indicate  the  good  actors  and  the  good  plays  that  have  arisen  during 
this  period,  and  to  declare  the  simple  truth,  which  cannot  success- 
fully be  controverted,  that  every  one  of  them  has  had  the  sympa- 
thy, the  admiration,  and  the  prospering  favor  of  all  reputable 
newspapers  throughout  America.  The  press  critics  may  not  have 
written  as  Coleridge  and  as  Lamb  used  to  write.  But  they  have 
written  quite  well  enough  for  the  majority  of  their  readers ; and 
it  would  be  exceedingly  difficult  to  specify  any  single  instance  in 
which  a greater  fulness  of  success  could  have  been  achieved  as  a 
consequence  of  any  different  style  or  measure  of  critical  treatment. 
I cannot  immediately  remember  all  the  good  plays  of  our  time 
that  every  respectable  journal  in  this  land  has  welcomed  with 
praise  and  honor,  but  I will  mention  a few  of  them : The  Ticket-of- 
Leave  Man , Caste,  Our  Bogs,  Pique,  The  Two  Orphans , Young 
Mrs.  Winthrop,  The  Henrietta,  The  Man  of  Airlie,  Divorce,  False 
Shame,  Forget-Me-Not,  The  Two  Roses,  The  Favorite  of  For- 
tune, Jessie  Brown,  Dan'l  Druce,  Charles  the  First,  All  For  Her, 
Through  the  Dark,  The  White  Pilgrim,  and  Clancarty. 

IX. 

Judges  who  believe,  with  Mr.  Boucicault,  that  the  press  mis. 
guides  and  injures  the  public  by  its  treatment  of  the  stage  must 
logically  accept  one  of  two  alternatives.  Either  they  think  that 
dramatic  criticism  should  cease  altogether,  or  they  think  that  it 
should  be  abler  aud  more  abundant.  The  former  expedient  is 
visionary — for,  as  remarked  by  Mrs.  Candour,  “ people  will  talk” ; 
and  the  talk  of  people,  whether  in  print  or  in  private,  seems  to  be  an 
essential  factor  in  carrying  on  the  affairs  of  life.  Some  time  ago, 
indeed,  I read  of  a man,  resident  in  the  western  part  of  New  York, 
who  had  not  spoken  a single  word  for  nine  years,  and  who  wrote 
upon  a slate,  when  he  was  asked  the  reason  of  his  silence,  “ I shall 
wait  till  I think  of  something  good  enough  to  say.”  His  exam- 
ple no  doubt  was  wholesome,  but  to  this  ideal  of  more  than  Spar- 
tan fortitude  the  human  race  in  America  is  at  present  unequal. 
The  talk  will  flow  on,  and  the  stage,  like  everything  else,  will  be 
.discussed ; and  at  least  its  business  will  be  prospered  by  the  dis- 
cussion. But  with  reference  to  the  second  alternative  — better 
dramatic  critics  and  more  of  them  (which  seems  to  be  Mr.  Bouci- 
cault's  doctrine) — while  there  is  no  objection  to  the  aspiration  as 
a war-cry,  one  would  like  to  know  some  convincing  reason  for  that 
sanguine  belief  in  the  efficacy  of  dramatic  criticism.  What  does 
any  observer  suppose  that  it  might  accomplish,  more  than  it  has 
accomplished,  or  more  than  it  does  accomplish  ? 

It  is  my  desire  neither  to  exaggerate  nor  to  depreciate  the  in- 
fluence of  dramatic  criticism,  but  I have  never  been  able  quite  to 
understand  the  superlative  practical  value  of  it,  as  proclaimed  by 
many  persons.  To  my  mind  the  newspaper  article  on  the  stage 
never  settles  anything.  If  well  written  it  may  interest  the  read- 
er’s thoughts,  excite  his  curiosity,  increase  or  rectify  his  know- 
ledge, and  possibly  suggest  to  him  a beneficial  line  of  reflection  or 
study.  That  is  alL  Newspaper  commendation  may  accelerate  the 
success  of  a play  already  recognized  as  good,  and  newspaper  ridi- 
cule may  hasten  the  obsequies  of  a play  already  so  bad  that  its 
failure  is  inevitable.  But  criticism  establishes  no  man’s  rank, 
fixes  no  man’s  opinion,  dissuades  no  man  from  the  bent  of  bis 
humor.  The  actor  whom  it  praises  may  nevertheless  pass  away 
and  no  place  be  found  for  him.  The  actor  whom  it  “ slates” 
does  not  expire,  neither  does  he  repair  to  the  woods.  Far  more 
likely  he  goes  to  Boston  and  writes  a Reply.  In  the  early  days 
of  The  Black  Crook,  when  it  had  become  known  to  me,  from  the 
police,  that  one  form  of  vice  had  been  much  increased,  through 
the  influence  of  that  spectacle,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Niblo’s  The- 
atre, I thought  it  was  my  duty  (as  the  dramatic  reviewer  for  the  New 
York  Tribune)  to  denounce  that  exhibition ; and  I did  denounce 
it  “in  good  set  terms.”  The  consequence  was  an  immediate  and 
enormous  increase  in  the  public  attendance,  and  my  friend  Henry 
D.  Palmer,  one  of  the  managers  of  the  Crook,  addressed  to  me 
these  grateful  and  expressive  words : “ Go  on,  my  boy ; this  is  ex- 
actly what  we  want.”  Since  then  I have  been  reticent  with  ful- 
minations  in  the  presumed  interest  of  public  morality.  At  the 
present  moment  two  amiable  and  handsome  young  people  are  dis- 
porting at  a neighboring  theatre  as  Shakespeare’s  Antony  and 
Cleopatra.  A more  futile  performance,  in  every  possible  point  of 
view,  probably  was  never  given  ; and  I believe  the  critical  tribunals 
of  the  town  have  mostly  stated  this  truth — in  some  cases  with  con- 
siderable virulence.  Yet  this  performance  draws  crowded  houses, 
and,  no  doubt,  it  will  continue  to  draw  them,  here  and  all  over 
the  country.  Many  other  elements  enter  into  this  subject  aside 
from  the  question  of  dramatic  art.  The  critic  of  the  stage  should 
do  his  duty,  but  he  will  be  wise  not  to  magnify  his  office,  and  he 
certainly  becomes  comical  when  he  vaunts  himself  as  to  the  prac- 
tical results  of  his  ministration.  I know  that  he  exists  in  the 
midst  of  tribulations.  He  must  pass  almost  every  night  of  his 
life  in  a hot  theatre,  breathing  the  bad  air  and  commingling  with 
a miscellaneous  multitude  ennobled  by  the  sacred  muniment  of 
liberty  but  largely  unaccustomed  to  the  use  of  soap.  He  must 
frequently  and  resignedly  contemplate  red  and  green  and  yellow 
nightmares  of  scene  that  would  cause  the  patient  omnibus-horse 
to  lie  down  in  his  tracks  and  expire.  He  must  often  and  calmly 
listeu  to  the  voice  of  the  national  catarrh,  in  comparison  with 
which  the  aquatic  fog-horn  or  the  ear-piercing  fife  is  a soothing 
sound  of  peace.  He  must  blandly  respond  to  the  patent-leather 
smile  of  the  effusive  theatrical  agent,  who  hopes  that  he  is  very 
well  but  inwardly  wishes  him  in  Tophet.  He  must  clasp  the 
clammy  hand  and  hear  the  baleful  question  of  the  jibbering  “ first- 
night”  lunatic,  who  exists  for  the  sole  purpose  of  inquiring  “What 
do  you  think  of  this  ?”  He  must  preserve  the  coolness  and  com- 
posure of  a marble  statue,  when  every  nerve  in  his  system  is  tin- 
.gling  with  the  anxious  sense  of  responsibility,  haste,  and  doubt ; 
and  he  must  perform  the  delicate  and  difficult  duty  of  critical 
comment  upon  the  personality  of  the  most  sensitive  people  in  the 
world  under  a pressure  of  adverse  conditions  such  as  would  par- 
alyze any  intellect  not  specially  trained  to  the  task.  And  when 
he  has  done  his  work,  and  done  it  to  the  best  of  his  ability  and 
conscience,  he  must  be  able  placidly  to  reflect  that  his  motives  are 
impugned,  that  his  integrity  is  flouted,  that  his  character  is  tra- 
duced,  and  that  his  name  is  bemired  by  every  filthy  scribbler  in 
the  blackguard  section  of  the  press  and  of  the  stage,  with  as  little 
compunction  as  though  he  were  the  “ common  cry  of  curs.”  These 
trials,  however,  need  not  turn  his  brain.  He  should  not  suppose, 
as  he  often  does,  that  an  attentive  universe  waits  trembling  on  his 
nod.  He  should  not  flatter  himself  with  the  delusion  that  he  can 
make  or  unmake  the  reputation  of  other  men.  It  often  happens 
that  his  articles  are  not  read  at  all ; and  when  they  are  read  it  is 
quite  as  likely  that  they  will  incite  antipathy  as  it  is  that  they  will 
win  assent.  He  should  not  imagine  that  he  is  Apollo  standing 
by  a tripod,  or  Brutus  Bending  his  son  to  the  block.  He  is,  in  re- 
ality, firing  a pop-gun.  He  is  writing  a newspaper  article  about  a 
theatrical  performance,  but  both  the  performance  and  the  article 
will  be  forgotten  on  the  day  after  to-morrow.  He  should  not  forget 
that  an  actor  whom  he  dislikes  may  nevertheless  be  a good  actor, 
and  that  an  actor  whom  he  admires  may  nevertheless  be  a bad 
one.  Human  judgment  is  finite,  and  it  ought  always  to  be  char- 
itable ; and  the  stage,  which  is  the  mirror  of  human  life,  affords 
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ample  room  for  an  honest  difference  of  opinion.  There  is  no  rea- 
son in  the  world,  furthermore,  why  the  dramatic  critic,  merely  be- 
cause he  happens  to  hold  that  office,  should  straightway  imbibe 
a hideous  hatred  of  all  other  unfortunate  beings  who  chance  to 
labor  in  the  same  field.  He  would  be  much  better  employed  in 
writing  those  wise  and  true  and  beautiful  dramatic  criticisms 
which  he  thinks  ought  to  be  written  than  be  is  when  uttering 
querulous  aud  bitter  and  nasty  complaint  and  invective  because 
they  are  not,  as  he  considers,  written  by  his  contemporaries  in  his 
own  line.  Let  him  improve  his  own  opportunity  and  leave  oth- 
ers to  their  devices.  All  the  good  that  he  can  really  accomplish 
is  done  when  he  sets  the  passing  aspects  of  the  stuge  instructively, 
agreeably,  and  suggestively  before  the  public  mind,  and  keeps 
them  there.  He  is  not  required  to  manage  the  theatres  or  to  reg- 
ulate the  people  who  are  trying  to  earn  a living  by  means  of  the 
stage.  “To  be  useful  to  as  many  as  possible,”  says  the  wise 
thinker  Walter  Savage  Landor,  “ is  the  especial  duty  of  the  critic, 
and  his  utility  can  only  be  attained  by  rectitude  and  precision.” 
The  newspaper  article  accomplishes  all  that  should  be  expected 
of  it  when  it  arouses  and  pleases  and  benefits  the  reader,  clarify- 
ing his  views,  and  helping  him  to  look  with  a sympathetic  and 
serene  vision  upon  the  pleasures  and  pains,  the  joys  and  sorrows, 
the  ennobling  splendors  and  the  solemn  admonitions  of  the  realm 
of  art 

X. 

As  I glance  thus  at  the  duties  and  infirmities  of  the  average 
dramatic  critic  I seem  to  hear  the  pensive  voice  of  my  vigilant 
Hibernian  adversary  murmuring  to  me,  in  the  words  of  Sir  An- 
thony Absolute,  “ You  are  a truly  moderate  and  polite  arguer,  for 
almost  every  third  word  you  say  is  on  my  side  of  the  question.” 
But  the  structural  weakness  in  Mr.  Boucicault’s  indictment 
against  the  press  is  that  he  confounds  the  lower  press  with  the 
higher;  holds  the  latter  responsible  for  the  defects  and  iniquities 
of  the  former ; and  arraigns  the  whole  press  for  a fault  that  largely 
affects  only  a part  of  it,  and  really  is  original  in  his  own  self-elect- 
ed client,  the  miscellaneous  public.  The  commonplace,  vapid, 
ribald,  vulgar  newspapers  which  properly  offend  Mr.  Boucicault, 
by  their  incompetent  and  boorish  treatment  of  art,  would  not  exist 
if  there  were  not  commonplace,  vapid,  ribald,  and  vulgar  people,  in 
great  numbers,  to  read  them  and  support  them.  To  introduce 
learning,  taste,  and  thought  into  the  theatrical  notices  published  by 
those  newspapers  would  only  be  to  astonish  or  puzzle  or  disgust 
their  readers.  Learning,  taste,  and  thought  are  not  objects  of 
desire  with  the  riff-raff  population  that  wants  to  hear  of  Kyrle 
Beliew’s  lunatic  lover,  or  Lillian  Russell’s  tights,  or  Sadie 
Martinot’s  dresses.  It  does  not  signify  what  such  people  think 
about  art,  or  what  such  papers  say  about  it — if  they  say  anything. 
They  are  out  of  the  question.  It  is  with  the  higher  press  and  the 
higher  press  alone  that  we  should  concern  ourselves  in  tiiis  in- 
quiry; and  I think  that  censors  like  Mr.  Boucicault  are  either 
unacquainted  with  the  work  of  the  higher  press  in  the  service  of 
the  stage,  or  that  they  undervalue  it.  They  might,  indeed,  urge, 
with  some  show  of  truth,  that  the  higher  press  has  not  yet  entirely 
freed  itself  from  the  belittling  influence  of  the  coarse  and  ignorant 
multitude.  Whenever  a good  newspaper  disappoints  or  offends 
the  finer  intelligence  and  sensibility  of  the  community  you  will  find 
that  the  reason  of  it  is  resident  in  some  form  of  subserviency  to 
popular  caprice.  The  conscientious  enthusiast  and  the  blatant 
demagogue  are  alike  in  this — that  they  both  magnify  the  mob. 
There  is  scarcely  a newspaper  in  the  United  States  that  is  abso- 
lutely free  from  a practical  remembrance  of  the  doctrine  of  Mr. 
Jefferson  Brick:  “We  air  a great  people,  sir,  and  we  must  be 
cracked  up.”  Flattery  of  the  people  is  a cardinal  principle  of  the 
time.  Instead  of  being  told  of  their  faults  and  admonished  to  sur- 
mount their  obstructive  vulgarity  and  inordinate  conceit,  they  are 
constantly  assured  that  the  world  never  before  saw  such  wonderful 
and  lovely  beings — that  the  crow  sings  as  sweetly  as  the  nightingale, 
and — by  practical  surrender  to  their  folly — that  a coarse  and  low 
curiosity  is  as  well  entitled  to  be  gratified  as  an  honorable  instinct 
or  a noble  aspiration.  “ A man’s  a man  for  a’  that.”  He  is — and 
often  a most  offensive  man.  The  American  press,  like  almost 
everything  else  in  the  Republic,  suffers  under  an  excess  of  Democ- 
racy. It  is  possible  to  have  too  much  of  a good  thing.  The  nau- 
seating frivolity  of  many  of  the  publications  that  .are  made  about 
the  stage  arises  from  the  indirect  operation  of  this  power.  Mr. 
Boucicault’s  dissatisfaction  is  natural,  but  his  censure  should  be 
clearly  defined,  and  it  should  descend  upon  the  real  offender.  He 
is  right,  furthermore,  in  deploring  that  the  task  of  writing  dra- 
matic criticism  should  so  often  be  intrusted  to  extremely  young 
and  incapable  persons.  Youth  commonly  assumes  omniscience, 
and  in  youth  we  mistake  our  exuberant  delight  in  our  own  sensa- 
tions for  the  thrill  that  should  be  caused  by  the  actor : we  supply 
the  feeling,  and  we  imagine  that  the  actor  has  imparted  it.  I do 
not,  however,  believe  in  age  merely  as  age.  It  is  the  youthful 
spirit  in  age  that  makes  it  potent,  and  if  that  spirit  be  only  pre- 
served (os  it  is  in  the  evergreen  alacrity  of  Mr.  Boucicault),  time 
imparts  to  it  a blessing  that  nothing  else  can  give.  Goethe’s 
words,  as  usual,  cover  the  whole  ground:  “At  last,  after  great 
preparation,  he  disclosed  to  me  that  true  experience  is  just  pre- 
cisely when  one  experiences  what  an  experienced  man  must  expe- 
rience in  experiencing  his  experience.” 

XL 

There  are  a few  petty  and  futile  charges  against  the  press, 
made  by  Mr.  Boucicault  and  re-echoed  by  his  adherents,  upon 
which  it  seems  essential  to  bestow  a passing  comment.  Those 
charges  declare  that  the  press  is  unjust  to  the  stage,  because  it 
publishes  articles  about  the  play  on  the  morning  after  the  play  is 
produced ; that  the  critics  disagree  in  opinion  upon  the  play,  and 
thus  indicate  that  there  is  no  standard  of  judgment ; that  the  pub- 
lishers of  newspapers  fetter  the  writers  for  them,  and  prevent  the 
expression  of  the  truth;  and,  in  general,  that  the  press  is  in- 
fluenced by  bribery.  These  allegations  are  either  speciously  mis- 
leading or  distinctly  and  absolutely  untrue. 

The  evening  papers  aud  the  weekly  papers  constitute  an  im- 
portant section  of  the  press.  The  evening  papers  do  not  print 
their  articles  about  a play  until  the  afternoon  of  the  day  succeed- 
ing an  evening  performance;  the  weekly  papers  are  usually  five 
or  six  days  later.  With  reference  to  the  morning  newspapers  it 
should  be  observed  that  the  custom  of  going  to  press  at  an  early 
hour  has  only  recently  been  adopted  by  ihem  and  is  not  invariably 
enforced.  In  former  times  an  interval  of  three  hours  usually  oc- 
curred between  the  fall  of  the  final  curtain  at  the  theatre  and  the 
moment  when  no  more  copy  could  be  taken  by  the  newspaper. 
Much  may  be  done  in  three  hours ; and  even  the  hurried  words  of 
a writer  who  is  competent  to  discuss  a given  subject  at  all  are 
often  preferable  to  the  studied  phrases  of  a writer  who  requires 
days  of  incubation  before  he  can  say  anything.  Furthermore  it 
seldom  happens  that  any  dramatic  performance  is  given  which  in- 
volves considerations  of  such  colossal  magnitude  that  they  can- 
not be  disposed  of  in  three  hours  of  practised  labor.  Any  ex- 
pert in  this  avocation  (and  surely  no  one  but  an  expert  should 
be  trusted  in  it)  can  write  a satisfactory  column,  in  any  newspaper, 
within  one  hour  and  a half.  It  is  hard  work,  but  it  can  be  done, 
and  the  imperative  requirements  of  morning  journalism  often  ex- 
act the  doing  of  it.  When  Mr.  Boucicault’s  play  of  Arrah-na- 
Pogue  was  first  produced  in  New  York  (at  Niblo’s  Theatre,  in 
August,  1865),  the  article  about  it  that  appeared  in  the  New  York 
Times  the  next  morning,  written  by  Charles  C.  B.  Seymour,  was 


written  in  my  presence,  after  the  fall  of  the  last  curtain.  It  near- 
ly filled  one  column.  It  was  written  in  exactly  forty  minutes — 
and  it  could  not  have  been  better  (for  it  was  an  excellent  article) 
if  its  author  had  worked  on  it  for  forty  days.  The  competence  of 
service  depends  upon  the  man  who  undertakes  to  render  it.  Mr. 
Boucicault  has  often  favored  the  public  with  an  expression  of  his 
contempt  for  newspaper  writers.  This  is  sad,  but  even  this  can 
be  endured;  and  it  seems  just  possible  that  upon  this  subject  Mr. 
Boucicault  is  not  the  most  competent  of  judges.  Such  English 
writers  as  George  Augustus  Sala,  Wra.  Beutty-Kingston,  Clement 
Scott,  Joseph  Hutton,  Joseph  Knight,  Charles  Dunphie,  Percy 
Fitzgerald,  William  Archer,  Austin  Brcreton,  and  Moy  Thomas, 
or  such  American  writers  as  Henry  E.  Krehbiel,  Edwin  Dithmar, 
A.  C.  Wheeler,  John  Cockerill,  A.  F.  Bowers,  William  Laffan, 
Henry  A.  Clapp,  Benjamin  E.  Woolff,  Clarke  Davis,  Isaac  H. 
Bromloy,  Stephen  Fiske,  and  Henry  Watterson  would  probably 
amaze  Mr.  Boucicault  if  he  were  ever  to  become  acquainted  with 
the  feats  of  composition  which  they  are  obliged  to  perform, 
and  do  perform,  night  after  night,  in  the  service  of  the  press. 
The  vanity  of  actors  may  not  be  satisfied,  but,  fortunately,  the 
better  sense  of  the  community  is  not  controlled  by  the  vanity  of 
actors.  Our  journals  ate  for  our  readers — most  of  whom  do  not 
visit  the  theatre  at  all — and  our  readers  are  contented  when  they 
receive  an  entertaining  account  of  the  theatre,  providing  always 
that  they  receive  it  promptly.  It  should  be  added  that  the  cus- 
tom  of  the  momiug  papers  all  over  America  is  to  publish  not 
only  an  immediate  article  about  the  new  play  or  the  new  actor, 
but  a second,  a third,  or  a fourth  article,  at  succeeding  intervals  of 
time.  No  man  in  any  other  profession  or  pursuit  in  the  world 
gets  the  same  amount  of  attention  from  the  press  that  the  actor 
gets.  It  is  comic  to  find  him  complaining  that  he  gets  it  too 
promptly. 

The  statement  that  there  is  no  standard  of  judgment  because 
critics  sometimes  disagree  in  opinion  about  the  merits  of  a play 
(for  it  must  be  observed  that  they  do  not  always  disagree)  has  a 
fine  sound  but  no  meaning.  Disagreement  is  not  confined  to  crit- 
ics. There  is  a dissentient  voice  always  and  everywhere,  because 
each  human  being  exists  at  a separate  altitude  in  moral,  spiritual, 
and  intellectual  development.  Ruskin  and  Lowell  are  contempo- 
rary with  O’Donovan  Rossa.  Tastes  differ,  and  there  must  always 
be  conflict  of  thought  as  to  ideals  and  as  to  their  expression.  But 
the  standard  is  not  affected.  The  truth  remains — and  statements 
derive  their  force,  not  from  being  made  but  from  being  true.  The 
dissonance  of  opinion  is  mostly  temperamental,  and  usually  it  is 
ephemeral.  Things  live  that  ought  to  live.  “ Nature  is  above  art 
in  that.”  The  greatest  names  and  the  noblest  works  of  which  the 
world  has  any  knowledge  were  all  decried  in  their  day  by  some- 
body. Greene  sneered  at  Shakespeare  and  talked  of  “ bombast” 
and  “ a Shake-scene” — which  is  paltry  twaddle  now.  John  Locke 
ranked  Blackmore  above  Milton,  and  Edmund  Waller  thought  the 
“Paradise  Lost”  a tedious  composition — yet  somehow  the  world 
reads  Milton  and  does  not  read  either  Blackmore  or  Waller. 
There  is  an  old  tract  in  the  Lambeth  Palace  Library  in  London 
that  sneers  at  “ the  moral  Gower”  as  “ baggage” ; but  Gower  is 
reverenced,  among  scholars,  as  the  father  of  English  poetry. 
Christopher  North,  writing  in  1816,  Baid  of  Edmund  Kean,  “He 
rants  abominably  and  is  no  actor  at  all” ; and  Sir  Walter  Scott, 
referring  to  the  same  great  man,  described  him  as  “ a copper-laced, 
twopenny  tearmouth,  rendered  mad  by  conceit  and  success” ; and 
this  was  at  the  very  time  when  William  Hazlitt  could  say  of  him 
that  “ to  Bee  Edmund  Kean  at  his  best  is  one  of  the  consolations 
of  the  human  mind.”  Wilson  and  Scott  were  giants  of  intellect, 
yet  the  renown  of  the  great  actor  has  only  grown  brighter  in  the 
lapse  of  time,  and  his  name  endures  to  our  day  without  one  stain 
upon  its  artistic  glory.  Critics  may  differ  in  feeling  and  in  taste, 
but  they  finally  concur  as  to  the  essential  fact;  and  when  they 
do  agree,  as  remarked  by  Mr.  Puff,  in  the  farce,  their  unanimity 
is  wonderful. 

With  reference  to  the  charge  of  dishonesty  on  the  part  of  the 
press,  those  who  make  that  charge  Bhould  take  care  to  prove  it. 
This  they  never  do.  Mr.  Boucicault  himself,  for  example,  has 
been  giving  forth  dark  intimations  any  time  within  the  last  ten 
or  twelve  years  as  to  his  dexterity  in  having  captured  “ a con- 
spicuous critic”  on  the  New  York  press  with  a “ bait”  which — to 
use  his  own  elegant  expression — “ had  a hook  in  it.”  But  this 
mysterious  censor  deals  almost  always  in  vague  generality  and  in- 
nuendo. The  “ conspicuous  critic”  is  never  named.  Perhaps  his 
name  is  “ Mrs.  Harris.”  Against  Mr.  Boucicault’s  weapon  of  shame- 
ful insinuation,  however,  I place  Mr.  Boucicault’s  own  words — 
written  in  one  of  those  rare  moments  when  he  has  chosen  to  be 
explicit.  On  Saturday,  March  8,  1873,  at  the  Clarendon  Hotel, 
New  York,  Mr.  Boucicault  wrote  and  signed  the  following  state- 
ment, which  was  duly  published:  “I  never  paid  a farthing  for  a 
favor  from  the  press,  and  I never  will,  and  in  candor  I am  bound 
to  sag  that  if  I offered  it  / am  sure  it  would  be  regarded  as  a gross 
insult.”  Did  Mr.  Boucicault  subsequently  depart  from  the  virtu- 
ous resolution  expressed  by  him  in  those  heroic  lines  ? Has  he, 
since  then,  tempted  human  frailty  and  suffered  a shock  to  his 
sweet  and  noble  ideal  of  human  nature  ? It  cannot  be ! These 
views  of  his,  after  all,  must  be  merely  tentative  and  hypothetical. 
For,  as  lately  as  April  9, 1879,  I find  him  declaring,  in  the  Chi- 
cago Tribune,  a very  different  opinion  of  mankind  in  general  and 
of  the  press-ridden  and  paralyzed  theatrical  audience  in  particu- 
lar. These  are  his  golden  sentences,  and  with  these  I leave  him : 

“I  never  met  with  any  community  where  vice  was  not  detested 
and  virtue  beloved  and  cheered ; where  misfortune  did  not  draw 
tears  and  sympathy;  and  where  all  that  was  good  and  kind  and 
gentle  in  human  nature  was  not  readily  and  eagerly  hailed  with 
delight,  and  where  everything  that  was  bad  was  not  received  with 
execration.  And  that  is  not  from  any  religious  motive,  but  sim- 
ply because — as  I honestly  and  sincerely  believe — human  nature, 
at  the  bottom,  is  good,  gentle,  and  sympathetic,  and  is  not  what 
we  are  taught  to  believe — sinful  and  bad,  and  requiring  the  as- 
sistance of  the  Church.” 

“The  stage  has  elicited  one  singular  proof,  however,  of  the 
moral  condition  of  human  nature — the  theatre  is  the  only  place 
where  bodies  of  people  go  with  minds  unprejudiced.  They  have  not 
the  prejudices  with  which  a worshipper  goes  to  church  ; they  have 
not  the  bias  that  a citizen  goes  to  a political  meeting  with.  The 
spectator  in  a theatre  is  free-minded,  without  inclination  one  way  or 
the  other,  and  when  he  pays  his  money  at  the  door  it  is  so  much 
security  that  he  is  prepared,  indeed,  to  open  his  heart  and  his 
mind  freely  to  any  emotions  that  we  may  inflict  upon  him." 

Is  it  only  within  the  last  ten  years  that  “service  of  opinions  to 
the  public  has  paralyzed  the  freedom  and  strength  of  public  judg- 
ment.” 

XIL 

It  seems  to  me,  finally,  that  the  actor  should  not  read  contem- 
poraneous dramatic  criticism — least  of  all,  that  which  relates  to 
himself.  If  favorable,  there  is  the  danger  that  it  may  weaken  his 
character  by  ministering  to  his  vanity,  already  sufficiently  inflamed 
by  his  life  of  constant  appeal  to  the  admiration  of  the  public.  If 
unfavorable,  there  is  the  certainty  that  it  will  restrict  his  freedom, 
and  thus  impair  his  usefulness  by  wounding  his  sensibility  if  not 
actually  grieving  his  heart,  and  thus  depressing  his  spirits  and 
paralyzing  his  energy.  Whether  favorable  or  unfavorable,  it  cun 
do  him  little  if  any  mental  or  spiritual  good,  seeing  that  the  chanco 
of  his  learning  anything  from  it,  or  receiving  from  it  any  ennobling 
impulse  or  refreshment,  anything  to  cheer  or  strengthen  him  or 
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make  him  more  a man,  is  exceedingly  slight.  In  my  literary  life 
(if  I may  venture  to  use  a personal  illustration),  which  has  extend- 
ed over  a period  of  thirty  years,  I have  almost  constantly  acted 
upon  the  precept  now  suggested.  Within  the  last  twenty  years, 
as  author  and  as  editor,  I have  published  many  volumes,  and  they 
have  been  widely  circulated,  and,  as  the  publishers  inform  me, 
copiously  reviewed  ; yet  during  the  whole  of  that  time  I have 
not  read  ten  articles  about  those  volumes  of  any  description  what- 
ever. In  1854,  when,  as  a boy,  I had  the  honor  and  the  privilege 
often  to  sit  by  the  fireside  of  the  poet  Longfellow,  and  to  enjoy 
the  benefit  of  his  affectionate  good-will  and  his  wise  and  kindly 
talk,  I learned  this  lesson  from  his  lips : “ It  is  the  province  of  the 
poet  to  give  pleasure ; it  is  the  province  of  the  critic  to  give  pain. 
I never  read  adverse  criticisms.  Scores  of  articles  are  sent  to  me 
about  my  works.  If  a review  is  pleasant  in  tone  at  the  beginning, 
I read  it  through ; but  if  I perceive  that  the  intention  is  to  wound,  i 
drop  the  thing  into  my  fire,  and  that  is  the  end  of  it.  In  this  way 
one  avoids  useless  pain.  Never  read  attacks  on  yourself,  and  never 
answer  them."  That  wise  counsel  was  not  lost  on  me,  and  it  has 
never  been  forgotten.  I little  thought  in  those  days  of  golden  drift 
and  dream  that  I should  ever  become  a toiler  in  the  field  of  criti- 
cism. But,  looking  backward  upon  critical  labors  extending  through 
many  toilsome  years,  I can  with  a clear  conscience  declare  that  I 


have  never  assailed  anything  that  I did  not  believe  was  an  injury 
and  a wrong  to  the  public ; that  I have  never  aimed  a blow  at 
reputation,  or  intentionally  wounded  a human  heart,  or  said  one 
word  about  anybody,  of  which  I was  not  at  all  times  ready  and 
eager  to  bear  the  personal  responsibility.  Often  and  often,  re- 
membering the  words  of  ray  honored  and  beloved  counsellor  and 
friend — that  “it  is  the  province  of  the  critic  to  give  pain” — I 
have  resolved  that  it  should,  on  the  contrary,  be  the  business  of 
my  criticism  to  give  pleasure  by  affording  just  and  kindly  recog- 
nition, and  to  do  good  by  stimulating  public  interest  in  noble 
things.  My  method  has  been  to  endeavor  to  augment  public  sym- 
pathy with  actors,  whenever  I saw  that  actors  were  engaged  in 
pure  and  high  and  worthy  works.  Criticism,  however,  should  be 
written  for  the  public  and  not  for  the  artist;  and  when  I say  that 
the  artist  is  wise  to  leave  it  unread,  I do  so  because  I conceive  for 
him,  in  the  conduct  of  his  life,  an  ideal  that  far  transcends  all 
consideration  of  the  press — an  ideal  that  makes  his  own  con- 
science to  be  his  tribunal,  his  love  of  art  to  be  his  inspiring  im- 
pulse and  sustaining  cheer,  and  his  sense  of  well-doing  to  be  his 
sufficient  reward.  Humble  and  gentle,  certainly,  the  true  servant 
of  art  will  ever  be.  But  let  him  also  be  self-reliant  when  the 
emergency  comes,  proud  in  his  conscious  power,  and  satisfied  in 
the  knowledge  that  he  has  done  his  best.  “ The  only  report  of  a 


duel,”  said  Lord  Norbury,  “should  be  the  report  of  the  pistols." 
“In  the  reproof  of  chance,”  says  Shakespeare  “lies  the  true 
proof  of  men."  Do  not  leave  the  question  of  excellence  to  be  set- 
tled by  commentators.  Settle  it  yourself.  Nothing  can  be  more 
petty  and  puny  than  the  custom  of  running  after  newspapers  to 
catch  an  echo  of  everything  you  say  and  do.  Appreciation,  in  the 
broad  and  grand  sense  of  that  word,  is  the  one  thing  not  to  he 
expected,  because  it  is  the  one  thing  that  almost  never  comes. 
How  many  human  souls  do  you  really  comprehend  ? How  many 
do  you  suppose  really  comprehend  you?  Each  of  us  is  alone. 
But  for  .each  of  us  there  is  refuge,  comfort,  sympathy,  hope,  the 
divine  blessing  of  beauty  and  the  sublime  power  of  patience  in 
the  service  and  the  companionship  of  Art. 

“For  she  can  so  Inform 
The  mind  that  Is  within  ns,  so  Impress 
With  quietness  and  beauty,  and  so  feed 
With  lofty  thoughts,  that  neither  evil  tonguea, 

Rash  judgments,  nor  the  sneers  of  selfish  men, 

Nor  greetings  where  no  kindness  Is,  nor  all 
The  dreary  intercourse  of  common  life 
Shall  e’er  prevail  against  ns,  or  disturb 
Our  cheerful  faith  that  all  which  we  behold 
Is  full  of  blessings." 
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THE  NEW  YORK  POST-OFFICE. 

PRESIDENT  HARRISON  S purpose  of  reform  in 
the  civil  service  will  be  tried,  like  that  of  Presi- 
dent Cleveland  four  years  ago,  at  the  beginning1  of 
his  administration,  by  the  expiration  of  the  term  of 
the  postmaster  in  New  York.  It  is  the  chief  post- 
office  in  the  country.  Immense  interests  are  in- 
volved in  its  efficient  management,  hut  until  Mr. 
Cleveland's  Presidency  it  was  treated  as  one  of  the 
great  local  prizes  of  party  patronage.  Mr.  Cleve- 
land found  in  the  oflice  a postmaster  singularly 
qualified  for  liis  place  by  natural  aptitude  and  offi- 
cial training  and  experience,  who  was  in  no  sense  a 
politician,  and  who  had  discharged  his  duties  without 
the  least  regard  for  parties  or  politicians,  and  solely 
Tor  the  public  convenience  and  welfare.  The  Demo- 
cratic assumption  that  he  would  not  be  retained  was 
universal,  and  the  rage  and  scorn  with  which  his  re- 
nomination and  similar  executive  acts  elsewhere  were 
received  bv  the  bosses  of  the  party  alienated  from 
the  President  a considerable  party  support  which  he 
never  recovered.  The  reappointment  of  Mr.  Peak- 
son,  under  the  circumstances,  was  an  act  of  great 
courage,  and  won  for  the  President  a inspect  among 
intelligent  Republicans  which  was  marked  and  gen- 
eral. That  liis  action  was  in  strict  accord  with  sound 
and  reasonable  principles  of  administration,  that  it 
secured  the  most  efficient  and  satisfactory  service, 
and  that  it  promoted  the  public  welfare,  nobody  will 
deny.  That  this  efficiency  has  been  maintained  with 
great  want  of  sympathy,  if  not  despite  great  practical 
obstructions  from  the  Department  in  Washington,  is 
unquestionable,  and  it  is  all  the  more  creditable  to  the 
postmaster.  There  is  no  great  post-office  in  the  world 
more  efficiently  managed  than  that  of  New  York  by 
Postmaster  Pearson. 

It  is  to  he  assumed,  therefore,  without  doubt,  that 
an  administration  entering  upon  its  term  under  such 
pledges  upon  this  subject  as  those  of  the  Republican 
party,  accepted  so  unreservedly  by  the  President,  will 
pursue  the  same  course  as  that  of  its  predecessor, 
and  continue  at  the  head  of  the  office  the  man  who 
is  undoubtedly  the  best  man  in  the  country  for  that 
particular  place.  If  the  oflice  were  in  any  sense 
political  we  should  expect  a change.  But  it  is  abso- 
lutely unconnected  with  politics.  There  is  no  dis- 
tinctive or  partisan  Republican  postal  policy.  The 
prompt,  intelligent,  thorough  despatch  of  legitimate 
postal  business  in  every  detail  is  all  that  can  be  asked, 
and  of  this,  under  the  present  management  of  the 
oflice,  the  administration  is  sure,  and  it  is  equally 
sure  that  this  is  imperilled  just  in  the  degree  that 
party  politics  are  permitted  to  intrude  upon  the  busi- 
ness of  the  office.  There  is  no  good  plea  under 
which  a change  could  he  made.  It  is  certainly  true 
that  no  postmaster  has  a vested  right  in  his  oflice. 
But  the  reappointment  of  a thoroughly  satisfactory 
officer  to  a duty  which  is  not -political  concedes  no 
vested  right : it  merely  continues  in  the  public  service 
an  officer  who  is  peculiarly  titled  for  it.  The  reason 
for  not  displacing  him  is  that  which  would  l>e  con- 
clusive in  any  great  private  business,  namely,  that  he 
is  proved  to  he  the  man  wanted.  Neither  would  his 
retention  imply  that  the  present  postmaster  is  the 
only  man  in  the  country  who  can  discharge  the 
duties  of  the  cilice.  Undoubtedly  there  are  other 
excellent  men  for  the  place,  hut  none  of  them  have 
the  knowledge  and  training  and  experience  which 
are  possessed  by  this  one.  The  argument  for  dis- 
placing a satisfactory  officer  for  the  reason  t hat  others 
might  he  satisfactory  A^oi^d  be  equally  vi|lid  against 
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anybody  who  might  be  ap {min ted.  Moreover,  this  is 
not  an  honest  argument.  The  displacement  of  the 
postmaster  is  sought,  not  because  another  would  be  as 
good  an  officer,  but  because  of  a desire  to  secure  the 
patronage  for  party  purposes,  which  is  now  impossible. 
If  a telegram  was  sent  to  General  Harrison  from 
New  York,  at  midnight  of  election  day,  congratulating 
him  upon  his  election  and  exhorting  him  to  “bounce 
Pearson  before  sunset  of  the  4th  of  March,”  it  was 
not  because  better  management  of  the  post-office  was 
expected  or  desired. 

This  ease  will  be  as  crucial  a test  of  President  Har- 
rison’s principles  upon  this  subject  as  it  was  of 
President  Cleveland's.  We  do  not  forget  that.  Mr. 
Pearson  was  renominated  simultaneously  with  the 
appointment  of  Hiuoins  in  the  Treasury,  and  that  it 
was  announced  that  the  Pearson  reappointment  must 
not  be  regarded  as  a precedent.  Neither  do  we  forget 
that  it  was  said  to  he  the  mugwump  share  of  the  New 
York  spoils— a view  which  we  are  inclined  to  believe 
commended  the  appointment  to  Mr.  Manning.  All 
this  was  stated  with  great  vehemence  at  the  time  by 
the  Republican  press,  to  break  the  force  of  the  prodi- 
gious fact  that  a Democratic  President  had  reappointed 
the  Republican  postmaster  of  New  York,  simply  be- 
cause he  was  a good  officer  and  not  an  active  partisan. 
With  all  the  drawbacks  that  we  mention,  it  was  an  act 
of  the  highest  executive  courage  and  of  immense 
public  advantage,  performs!  by  a President  who  had 
plainly  announced  his  own  convictions,  but  whose 
party  had  carefully  refrained  from  approving  them. 
To  suppose  that  President  Harrison,  who  has  frankly 
accepted  and  adopted  his  party's  solemn  declaration 
of  the  principle  upon,  which  President  Cleveland 
acted,  will  recoil  from  a similar  course,  and  will  re- 
place the  postmaster  of  New  York  with  a mere  party 
]>olilician,  however  respectable  a man  lie  may  he.  is  to 
supjiose  such  a breach  of  good  faith  and  abandon- 
ment of  principle,  as  nothing  in  the  President's  career 
justifies.  It  would  lx‘  pulling  down  his  own  flag 
before  the  battle  had  really  begun.  It  would  justify 
the  Democratic  taunt  that  the  Republican  pledge  of 
reform  was  made  to  humbug  the  intelligent  senti- 
ment of  the  country  and  to  be  broken.  This  is  not 
to  say  that  no  changes  ought  to  be  made.  In  every 
jHditieal  office  change  is  to  he  expected.  In  every 
office  dishonestly  or  inefficiently  managed,  or  admin- 
istered with  regal'd  to  party  instead  of  public  interests, 
change  ought  to  he  made.  But  the  displacement  of  a 
conspicuously  fit  officer  from  an  office  which  is  not 
political,  and  which  is  managed  without  the  slightest 
reference  to  polities,  is  the  very  abuse  which  reform 
would  correct;  and  the  Republican  Convention,  say- 
ing that  “ the  spirit  and  purpose  of  the  reform  should 
he  observed  in  all  executive  appointments'.”  an- 
nounced, solemnly,  “We  will  not  fail  to  keep  our 
pledges.” 


N E W APPO I N TM  E NTS. 

President  Harrison  has  proceeded  deliberately 
in  making  changes  in  the  civil  service.  One  corre- 
spondent in  Washington  exclaims  in  anguish  that 
only  twenty  changes  were  made  in  the  first  fort- 
night. Mr.  Gladstone,  in  his  Kin  beyond  Sea,  says: 

“The  tiling  that  perhaps  chiefly  puzzles  the  itilial f i t.in t-  of  the 
ohl  country  is  why  the  American  people  should  permit  their  entire 
existence  to  1)0  continually  ni.-turbed  blf  the  business  of  the  Pre- 
sidential elections,  and  stiil  more  why  they  should  raise  to  iis  max- 
imum the  intensity  of  this  perturbation  by  providing,  as  we  are 
lold,  for  what  is  termed  a clean  sweep  of  the  entire  civil  service  in 
ail  its  ranks  and  departments  on  each  accession  of  a Chief  Magis- 
trate. We  do  not  see  why  this  arrangement  is  more  rational  tinny 
would  be  a corresponding  usage  in  ibis  country  on  each  change 
of  Ministry.  Our  practice  is  as  different  as  possible.  We  limit 
to  a few  scores  of  persons  the  removals  and  appointments  on  these 
occasions,  although  our  Ministers  seem  to  us  not  tmfreqiieuiiy  to 
be  more  sharply  severed  from  one  another  in  principle  and  ten- 
dency than  are  the  successive  Presidents  of  the  great  Union.'’ 

This  is  the  simple  common  sense  of  the  matter,  and 
to  this  view  public  opinion  in  the  United  Slates  is 
rapidly  advancing. 

Some  of  the  new  appointments  are  universally 
recognized  as  excellent.  Mr.  Palmer,  of  Michigan, 
who  goes  to  Spain,  can  speak  Spanish,  and  Mr.  Evan- 
DER,  of  Illinois,  Avho  goes  to  Denmark,  is  a native 
Scandinavian,  and  both  are  fitted  for  their  official 
duties.  Mr.  Porter,  of  Indiana,  Minister  to  Italy, 
and  Mr.  Washburn,  of  Massachusetts,  to  Switzerland, 
are  also  admirable  appointments.  This  is  equally 
true  of  Mr.  Thayer,  of  Minnesota,  a gentleman  of 
high  character  and  cultivation,  who  is  appointed  Min- 
ister to  the  Netherlands,  and  of  Mr.  Thomas,  of  Maine, 
who  returns  to  his  old  post  in  Sweden  and  Norway, 
where  he  has  served  already  with  honorable  distinc- 
tion. Mr.  Ticiienor,  of  Illinois,  as  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury,  is  one  of  the  good  selections. 
He  has  been  well  trained  in  the  service,  and  has 
proved  his  ability.  Mr.  Batchkllkr.  of  New  York, 
the  other  Assistant  Secretary,  is  a man  of  high  char- 
acter. who  Vt .is  especially  lifted  by  his  good  service  in 
Egypt  for  the  embassy  to  Turkey,  which  he  desired, 
an<l  which  would  have  been  a more  congenial  post. 
The  selection  of  Mr.  KasnoN.  of  Iowa,  Mr.  W.  W. 
Phelps,  of  New  Jersey,  and  Mr.  Georgk  H.  Bates, 
of  Delaware,  as  Commissioners  to  the  Samoan  Con- 
ference, is  admirable,  and  should  be  received  by  Ger- 
many as  a token  of  good-will.  Mr.  Efijene  Schuy- 


ler, of  New  York,  who  has  declined  to  be  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State,  was  probably  one  of  the  best  selec- 
tions possible.  He  is  a man  of  great  experience  and 
accomplishment  in  the  foreign  service,  and  his  decli- 
nation is  to  be  regretted.  Mr.  Smith  A.  Whitfield, 
of  Ohio,  as  Second  Assistant  Postmaster-General,  is  an 
equally  good  appointment.  He  has  large  experience 
in  the  postal  service,  in  which  lie  has  shown  peculiar 
ability  and  energy,  and  as  postmaster  of  Cincinnati 
he  brought  the  office  into  the  best  condition,  with 
strict  regard  to  the  principle  of  civil  service  reform. 
Mr.  Hazen,  of  Pennsylvania,  who  returns  to  his  old 
place  as  Third  Assistant  Postmaster-General,  is  an  of- 
ficer of  unusual  ability,  and  should  have  been  retained 
by  the  late  administration.  Mr.  Bell,  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, appointed  Superintendent  of  the  Railway  Mail 
Service,  has  been  the  efficient  traffic  manager  of  the 
Philadelphia  and  Reading  Railroad,  and  should  be  a 
satisfactory  officer. 

These  are  all  excellent  and  suitable  ap|x)intments, 
and  we  do  not  mean  to  exclude  from  that  category 
others  whom  we  do  not  mention.  There  are  some, 
however,  which  are  much  less  fortunate  than  these. 
The  appointment  of  Mr.  Clarkson  as  First  Assistant 
Postmaster  General  is  as  little  reassuring  as  was  that 
of  Mr.  Stevenson,  his  predecessor,  and  for  the  same 
reason  that  both  regard  the  postal  service  as  party 
spoils.  Mr.  Vilas's  circular  and  the  general  sweep 
of  the  post -offices  were  blots  upon  the  late  adminis- 
tration. A similar  sweep  by  Mr.  CLARKSON  would 
dishonor  the  Republican  pledge  and  name.  Among 
the.  earliest  Presidential  postmasters  named  was  Mr. 
Wallace  at  Indianajxdis  in  place  of  Aquila  Jones. 
But  Mr. Wallace's  first  utterance,  as  reported  in  the 
lndiana])olis  Journal,  is  the  voice  of  JONES: 

“ T!#riiv  it  service  Itnv,  :is  I understand  it,  was  designed  to  put 
efficient  men  in  office.  Oilier  tilings  being  equal,  Republican#  will 
l*e  given  preference  when  possible.  It  would  be  unjust  to  hold 
me  i espou-iUe  for  the  nets  of  men  in  die  appointment  of  whom 
I I Live  no  moire  If  i thought  I whs  to  have  no  choice  in  the 
jxrsonini  111  no  subordinates  1 should  not  accept  the  office.’’ 

Ant  Aquila  ant  diabolns.  Mr.  Wallace  should 
be  made  aware  that  there  is  a law  of  the  United  States 
which  provides  ti  method  of  selection  for  his  subor- 
dinates. and  that  his  responsibility  is  fully  protected 
by  his  unrestricted  power  of  removal.  The  post-of- 
liee  at  Indianapolis  is  the  011I3'  office  in  the  State  of 
Indiana  Avhich  is  included  in  the  classified  service. 
It  ay  a s not  incumbent  upon  Mr.  Wallace  to  accept  it. 
But  it  is  his  duty  as  an  officer,  if  he  should  accept 
it.  honorably  to  obey  the  law,  and  as  a Republican  lie 
should  be  Avarv  of  disgracing  his  party  by  violating 
its  pledge. 


TUE  GOVERNOR’S  “LITTLE  JOKER” 

Governor  Hill's  ballot  reform  bill,  known  as  the 
Linson  hill,  is  introduced  merely  to  enable  the  Demo- 
cratic members  of  the  Legislature  to  xrote  for  some- 
thing called  reform,  in  order  to  defeat  a bill  which 
secures  it.  The  object-  of  such  a law  is  to  prevent 
corruption.  This  it  effects  hv  providing  for  public 
printing  of  the  ballots,  thus  removing  the  plea  of 
printing  expenses,  under  Avltich  contributions  are 
levied  upon  candidates,  and  by  securing  secrecy  in 
voting,  which  prevents  bribery  by  depriving  the 
briber  of  the  certainty  that  the  vote  he  buys  is  depos- 
ited. Governor  Hill's  bill  proposes  that  parties  and 
candidates  may  supply  their  own  tickets.  For  what 
reason  ? What  honest  purpose  can  be  gained  ? If 
ballots  are  provided  l>v  the  public  authorities,  why 
should  parties  and  candidates  Avish  to  be  at  the 
expense  of  providing  them  { Simply  to  make  cheat- 
ing: easier.  A voter  can  then  receive  his  ticket  pre- 
pared for  him  by  the  boss,  and  taking  the  official  bal- 
lot. from  the  officer,  he  goes  to  the  poll,  and  upon 
returning  shows  the  official  ballot  as  proof  that  he 
hits  voted  the  ticket  given  him  by  the  boss. 

This  is  the  “little  joker”  in  the  Governor's  bill, 
and  the  purpose  is  to  defeat  reform.  The  real  points 
of  the  reform  bill,  as  stated  by  Mr.  Saxton  in  his  late 
excellent  speech  before  the  Federal  Club,  are  as  fol- 
lows: 

“I.  Candidates  ate  to  lie  nominated  l>v  party  conventions  or  by 
a evt  tain  number  of  elector-',  ami  the  nominations  so  made  are  10 
lie  certified  to  those  officers  who  are  to  have  charge  of  printiug 
Ih-  ballots. 

“ II.  The  names  of  all  persons  so  nominated  are  to  be  publish- 
ed in  new  -papers  and  posted  in  election  districts  some  days  before 
elretion.  so  that  the  public  iiiav  know  who  are  to  be  presented  for 
l heir  suffrage. 

“III.  The  officers  designated  for  that  purpose  are  to  print  all 
ballots  and  deliver  them  to  the  inspectors  of  election  ; all  expenses 

"IV.  The  names  of  all  candidates  nominated  fora  particular 
office  are  to  be  printed  upon  the  proper  ticket,  grouped  under  the 

“ V.  The  ballots  are  to  be  delivered  to  voters  by  officers  pro- 
vided lor  in  the  bid,  and  no  ballot,  can  be  valid  except  an  official 

" VI.  The  vniiT  receiving  his  ballot  shall  retire  to  a liooth  alone, 
when  he  will  indicate  bv  a cross  the  name  of  the  candidate  or 
giono  for  whom  he  wi-he-  to  vote.  lie  shall  then  fold  bis  ballot 

so  that  no  01 an  ascertain  bow  lie  votes,  and  deliver  it  to  the 

inspector,  who  shall  deposit  it  in  the  ballot-boxes.” 

This  is  a very  simple  ami  practicable  plan,  which 
has  been  tested  with  entire  success  in  Australia  for 
thirty  years,  in  England  and  Belgium  for  seventeen 
veal’s,  which  is  the  law  in  Canada,  and  which,  as  we 
Intel  v stated,  has  been  tested  successfull  v at  the  muni- 
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cipal  election  in  Louisville.  At  the  first  State  elec- 
tion in  Montana  this  system  will  be  put  in  force. 
Massachusetts,  Indiana,  and  Rhode  Island  have 
adopted  it,  making  four  Suites  in  all.  while  it  is  under 
discussion  in  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  New  Jersey,  Con- 
necticut, Missouri,  and  Colorado,  as  well  as  in  New 
York.  In  all  these  States  the  character  of  the  oppo- 
sition is  the  most  striking  proof  of  the  excellence  of 
the  bill.  It  is  every  where  opposed  by  politicians  of 
the  kind  represented  by  Governor  Hill,  and  by  the 
combined  mercenary  force  in  politics,  and  it  is  sup- 
ported by  the  most  intelligent  and  honest  citizens, 
who  have  not  lost  faith  in  the  possibility  of  honesty 
in  voting. 

Mr.  Saxton  says  that  the  chief  objection  to  his  bill 
is  that  the  officers  charged  with  the  duty  of  printing 
and  distributing  the  ballots  may  fail  to  do  their  duty. 
This  is  a comprehensive  objection,  for  it  applies  to 
every  public  officer  charged  with  any  duty  whatever. 
Poll  inspectors  — all  election  officers,  indeed,  might 
neglect  their  duty.  But  the  cases  of  neglect  arc  in- 
significant and  the  results  are  unimportant.  Public 
affairs  proceed  upon  the  assumption  that  sworn  of- 
ficers will  generally  attend  to  their  duty.  Power 
must  be  delegated,  and  it  must  be  delegated  to  men 
who  are  fallible.  But  until  it  is  shown  that  there  is 
some  reason  for  apprehending  wilful  neglect  espe- 
cially from  this  class  of  officers  the  objection  will  be 
seen  to  be  what  it  really  is,  an  excuse  for  facilitating 
corruption  at  the  polls.  In  speaking  of  corruption 
as  the  present  most  threatening  political  peril,  Mr. 
Saxton  spoke  very  cautiously  and  temperately  in 
saying: 

“The  country  was  passing  through  a crucial  period  of  its  his- 
tory. Its  wealth  had  vastly  increased,  but  he  was  sorry  to  sav 
that  the  moral  tone  of  the  nation  had  not  improved  in  the  same 
ratio.  The  great  mass  of  tin*  people  were  sound  at  heart,  and 
scorned  the  arts  of  tiie  briber,  but  there  were  tramps,  ‘bummers,’ 
.and  vagrants  who  were  a menace  to  the  eountrv  because  they 
were  the  willing  tools  of  designing  politicians.  Thus  an  election 
was  no  longer  the  free  expression  of  the  public  will,  but  a mart 
for  the  sale  of  votes.  Somebody  had  written,  ‘The  ballot  speaks 
(iod's  will.’  lie  regretted  that  too  often  tiie  devil’s  will  and  not 
God's  prevailed  at  the  ballot-box.” 

That  is  the  tone  of  old  fashioned  Republicanism 
and  of  honest  patriotism,  which  never  goes  out  of 
fashion.  That  it  is  a very  general  conviction  is 
shown  by  the  passage  of  the  bills  which  we  have  men- 
tioned, and  nowhere  are  the  remarks  more  applicable 
than  in  New  York.  The  question  is  one  of  good  gov- 
ernment, and  it  is  not  a party  question.  The  fact 
that  a Republican  caucus  may  approve  and  adopt  a 
reform  bill  ought  not  to  repel  honest  Democrats  from 
supporting  it,  and  preventing  it  from  Incoming  a 
party  advantage.  As  long  as  the  Democratic  party  in. 
New  York  appeal’s  as  the  opponent  of  every  reasonable 
reform  in  State  legislation-- and  it  is  thus  far  in  ibis 
State  the  party  opposed  to  ballot  reform  and  temper- 
ance reform  and  civil  service  reform— it  cannot  hope 
to  recover  its  ground  by  professing  to  favor  tariff 
reform.  A party  is  wisely  estimated  by  its  local 
action  and  its  local  representatives.  In  New  York 
the  Democratic  party  takes  Governor  Hill  as  its 
representative  and  opposes  reform.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  Republicans  in  the  New  York  Legislature 
have  the  power,  and  they  will  be  held  justly  respon- 
sible for  the  failure  to  pass  an  effective  ballot  reform 
bill. 


MR.  WH1TELAW  REID  S NOMINATION. 

Tiie  nomination  of  Mr,  Whitklaw  Reid  as  Minister  to 
France  raises  a question  which  is  wholly  separate  from  that 
of  special  qualifications  for  the  post  or  of  personal  pleasure 
in  receiving  so  great  an  honor.  The  nature  of  the  question 
is  seen  at  once  in  the  fact  that  from  the  moment  the  office 
is  accepted  the  comments  of  the  Tribune  upon  the  adminis- 
tration of  President  Harrison  cease  to  he  of  any  impor- 
tance or  influence  whatever.  When  Mr.  Reid’s  predecessor, 
Mr.  Gkkklky,  was  nominated  for  the  Presidency,  although 
he  withdrew  temporarily  from  the  editorial  control  of  the 
paper,  the  Tribune  passed  into  eclipse,  ami  was  of  no  weight 
or  influence  in  tiie  campaign.  The  mission  to  France  is 
one  of  the  greatest  honors  which  can  he  conferred  hy  an 
administration.  But  the  editor  who  accepts  it  is  placed 
under  an  obligation  which  is  absolutely  incompatible  with 
candid  criticism. 

It  was  long  ago  pointed  out  that  one  of  the  grossest 
abuses  of  administration  is  the  appointment  of  country 
editors  as  postmasters.  Such  an  open  and  direct  subsidizing 
of  the  press  lias  been  denounced  as  it  deserves.  It  is  simple 
bribery,  so  far  as  lamest  and  independent  treatment  of  an 
administration  is  concerned.  This  truth  was  plainly  stated 
by  Mr.  Reid  some  years  ago  in  a public  address:  “When 
there  shall  he  no  relation  whatever  between  the  govern- 
ment and  the  press,  save  honest  publicity  on  tiie  one  hand 
and  candid  criticism  on  the  other,  our  journalism  at  last 
will  have  planted  itself  on  its  true  plane.”  The  just  rela- 
tions of  the  press  to  an  administration  require  also  that 
editors  shall  take  no  part,  in  recommendations  for  office. 
To  do  that  is  to  solicit  a favor,  which,  if  it  he  granted, 
necessarily  prevents  honest  criticism  of  the  power  that 
confers  it.  If  the  favor  lie  refused,  personal  feelings  and 
motives  mingle  with  the  editorial  judgment  of  the  unpio- 
pit ions  power. 

From  the  nature  of  his  occupation  an  editor  must  choose 
between  his  chair  and  public  political  office.  His  service 
to  a party  is  rewarded  by  the  power  which  the  confidence 
of  a party  gives  him  of  leading  it  to  noble  public  achieve- 
ments. Mr.  Bryant  was  one  of  the  most  influential  editors 
in  the  country  because  of  the  public  faith  that  his  course 


was  absolutely  disinterested.  Mr.  Greeley’s  influence  was 
fatally  impaired  from  the  moment  that  his  desire  of  office 
was  evident.  We  are  not  saying,  of  course,  that  political 
office  is  not  a worthy  object  of  ambition.  In  the  English- 
speaking  race  such  ambition  is  universal.  But  neverthe- 
less its  gratification  is  not  compatible  with  a proper  dis- 
charge of  the  editorial  function.  That  Mr.  Reid  would 
make  an  excellent  Minister  to  France,  and  that  personally 
the  position  would  be  delightful,  we  do  not  doubt;  but 
that  the  honor  and  the  pleasure  would  lie  bought  at  an 
immense  cost  of  prestige  ami  influence  to  the  journal  of 
which  he  is  the  editor  is  undeniable.  To  speak  of  his 
nomination  as  an  honorable  “recognition”  of  the  press  is 
ns  absurd  as  to  say  that  General  Tracy’s  appointment  as 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  is  an  honorable  recognition  of  the 
bar. 


THE  BLUE  AND  THE  GRAY. 

Tiie  reception  of  the  effort  to  raise  money  in  New  York 
mid  elsewhere  to  aid  the  National  Confederate  Soldiers’ 
Home  at  Austin,  in  Texas,  is  very  significant  and  very  plea- 
sant. There  is  undoubtedly  a survival  of  the  old  political 
distrust  of  Southern  ascendency  which  intelligent  citizens 
of  the  Southern  States  understand  as  but  natural.  The  dull 
sectional  hostility,  however,  which  appears  in  foolish  cam- 
paign speeches  does  not  exist,  as  closer  observation  shows. 
“General  Grant’s  kindly  feeling  toward  the  Southern  peo- 
ple, though  they  were  once  his  enemies,”  writes  Colonel 
Grant  to  the  secretary  of  the  Relief  Committee,  “is  Mrs. 
Grant’s  reason  for  sending  the  enclosed  check.  She  wishes 
you  success  in  your  efforts.” 

This  accords  with  General  Sherman’s  generous  words, 
and  with  the  letter  of  General  Crook,  and  the  tone  of 
the  meeting  at  the  Academy  of  Music,  ami  with  the  let- 
ter of  ex-President  Hayes,  enclosing  a check.  Mr.  Hayes 
says  that  whatever  can  he  done  to  add  to  the  comfort  of 
destitute  soldiers  of  the  lost  cause  “is  surely  in  the  path- 
way both  of  humanity  and  patriotism.”  This  is  the  voice 
of  the  spirit  which  inspired  the  defence  of  the  Union — a 
national,  not  a sectional  spirit,  which,  maintaining  the 
guarantees  of  liberty,  cherishes  no  malevolence. 

A correspondent  who  desires  us  to  expose  and  denounce 
the  wickedness  of  the  Democrats  in  West  Virginia,  that  he 
may  he  satisfied  of  our  love  of  fair  play,  is  evidently  under 
the  delusion  that  any  word  in  regard  to  the  Southern 
States  which  is  not  contemptuous  and  hostile  shows  a ser- 
vile disposition.  Our  correspondent  should  make  an  effort 
to  comprehend  his  country,  aud  “ to  know  the  time  of  day.” 
He  is  still  groping  in  the  Dark  Ages.  We  are  not  fightiug 
slavery  now,  nor  waging  the  war  for  the  Union.  We  are 
not  trying  to  misunderstand,  but  to  understand.  Slavery 
is  gone.  The  war  is  over.  It  is  to-day,  not,  yesterday. 
But  here  and  there  a Rip  Van  Wiukle  like  our  correspond- 
ent. raises  his  head  and  hears  with  bewilderment  that  it  is 
not  the  year  lSbil,  but  thirty  years  later. 


AN  HONEST  CAPITOL. 

While  the  Capitol  of  New  York  is  a magnificent  incubus 
upon  the  State,  which,  still  unfinished,  has  already  cost 
nearly  live  times  the  four  millions  of  dollars  which  was  the 
original  estimate  of  its  cost,  the  State  of  Georgia  shows  that 
in  that  part  of  the  country  honest,  public  work  is  still  pos- 
sible, and  that  a Capitol  can  he  built  without  Incoming  a 
colossal  job.  The  new  Capitol  of  Georgia,  at  Atlanta,  has 
just  been  completed.  The  last  payment  was  made  on  the 
last  day  of  February,  and  the  Building  Commission  has  just 
closed  its  work,  with  a haluuce  of  $18  43  from  the  original 
appropriation  of  §1,000.000. 

The  Atlanta  Countitutioit  says,  with  just  pride : 

“ We  write  deliberately  and  advisedly  when  we  sav  that  the 
building  of  this  Capitol,  from  first  to  last,  is  the  best  public  service 
rendered,  its  scope  and  limitations  considered,  to  any  State  or  to 
the  government  in  our  history.  The  record  of  jobbery  and  pecu- 
lation that  so  often  stains  tfie  doing  of  public  work  is  put  to  shame 
by  the  work  of  this  Commission.  Georgia  has,  for  less  than  one 
million  dollars,  a Capitol  that  in  beauty,  richness,  and  inspiring 
majesty  equals  the  $3, 000, UO0  Capitol  of  Texas  or  the  $2,0<)i  i,O0O 
Capitol  of  Connecticut,  and  in  convenience  and  efficiency  clearly 
surpasses  either.  There  is  not  only  not  a dishonest  dollar  in  the 
building  : there  is  not  even  a careless  or  ill-advised  dollar.” 

The  Commission  was  appointed  by  ex-Governor  McDan- 
iel, and,  incredible  as  it  must  seem  to  the  Albanian  legis- 
lator and  to  the  member  of  legislative  committees  of  super- 
intendence of  ceilings  and  other  public  works,  the  members 
of  the  Commission  dealt  as  honestly  hy  the  State  as  they 
could  have  dealt  hy  themselves,  anil  worked  for  the  public 
good  and  not  to  raise  an  electiou  fund.  It  is  perhaps  not 
altogether  surprising  that,  in  Georgia  there  is  higher  re- 
spect entertained  for  public  men,  as  such,  than  in  the  State 
of  New  York. 


THE  LATEST  NEWS  OF  PROHIBITION. 

The  prohibitory  movement  has  readied  an  interesting 
stage.  It  is  a question  of  expediency,  because  the  weight 
of  intellectual  public  opinion  is  wholly  in  favor  of  a wise 
regulation  of  the  liquor  traffic,  and  the  significance  of  cer- 
tain recent  events  cannot  lie  overlooked.  In  Rhode  Isl- 
and, where  a prohibitory  amendment  to  the  constitution 
was  passed  two  or  three  years  ago,  the  Legislature  has 
decided  to  submit  to  the  voters  the  question  of  its  rejieal. 
In  New  Hampshire  the  proposition  of  such  an  amendment 
has  been  voted  down  by  a decisive  majority.  In  Massa- 
chusetts the  opinions  of  well-known  citizens  who  are 
prominent  in  all  good  works  and  of  the  most  enlightened 
public  spirit  have  been  published,  which  reveal  the  sober 
and  intelligent  thought  which  will  finally  decide  tho 
question. 

Among  these  opinions  is  that,  of  Professor  James  B. 
Thayer,  of  the  Harvard  Law  School,  which  presents  the 
question  in  a light  which  will  be  new  to  many  of  the  ear- 
nest supporters  of  prohibitory  amendments  to  constitu- 
tions. Professor  Thayf.u  shows  the  nature  and  purpose 
of  such  instruments,  and  in  so  doing  reminds  us  of  the 
mi  wisdom  of  ill  considered,  however  well  meaning,  at- 
tempts to  divert  constitutions  from  their  proper  objects. 


Professor  Thayer  says  (and  his  words  are  worthy  of  care- 
ful reflection): 

“Otir  State  constitutions,  besides  providing  for  the  framework 
of  government,  the  qualifications  of  elec  tors,  and  the  like,  wero 
made  to  tie  the  guaranty  and  charter  of  a few  simple,  well-estab- 
lished, uncoutroverted  principles,  lest  in  moments  of  passion  or 
inadvertence,  or  under  the  temporary  pressure  of  special  interests, 
these  should  be  disregarded.  They  were  not  made  to  lie  codes  of 
laws,  or  to  embody  the  opinion  of  a momentary  majority  upon  an 
entirely  unsettled  question  like  this  of  the  best  wav  to  deal  with 
tiie  drink  question.  The  process  of  using  constitutions  in  this 
way  is  a process  of  degradation  from  the  example  of  our  fathers.” 

The  prohibitory  amendment  is  not  a declaration  of  fun- 
damental principles;  it  is  substantially  a law.  Its  object 
can  be  as  completely  aud  more  satisfactorily  obtained  hy 
a law  than  by  a constitutional  prevision,  because  opinion 
constantly  changes  upon  the  question  of  expediency  of 
forms  of  restriction.  Constitutional  provisions  should  ho 
fundamental,  and  not  the  subjects  of  constant,  agitation. 
But  the  best  aud  sincerest  temperance  men  are  not,  and 
never  have  beeu.aud  never  can  lie,  agreed  that  a particu- 
lar method  of  regulation  of  the  traffic,  or  its  total  destruc- 
tion, may  be  regarded  as  a fundamental  principle.  It  is 
especially  a subject  for  law  and  not  for  constitutional  pre- 
vision. Professor  Thayer  in  emphasizing  this  truth  has 
performed  a timely  and  important  public  service. 


PERSONAL. 

Mr.  Joseph  A.  Willard,  clerk  of  the  Superior  Civil  Court  at 
Boston,  has  seen  forty-three  consecutive  years  of  court  service, 
twenty-five  of  them  being  as  clerk.  He  was  a deputy-sheriff  at 
the  trial  and  execution  of  Professor  Wkiistkii  for  the  murder  of 
l)r.  Pakkman,  and  remembers  well  the  exciting  scenes  attending 
the  attempt  to  rescue  the  fugitive  slaw  Bi'kns.  Mr.  Willard's 
great-grandfather  and  grandfather  were  both  I’rcsid*>Mts  of  Harvard 
College,  and  his  father  was  a professor  there.  Wnilr  in  office  his 
grandfather  had  the  honor  of  entertaining  General  Washington 
at  the  university.  Mr.  Willard  is  a well-preserved  man  of  over 
seventy-five  years. 

— That  grave  and  reverend  body  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court  has  contributed  two  social  sensations  to  the  current  of 
events  at  the  national  capital  during  the  past  fortnight.  The 
first  was  the  announcement  of  the  engagement  of  Justice  Gray, 
of  Massachusetts,  the  veteran  bachelor  of  the  bench,  to  Miss  Jean- 
nette, daughter  of  Justice  Stanley  Matthews,  of  Ohio,  and  the 
second  the  elopement  of  Clnef-Justice  Fi  ller’s  fifth  daughter, 
Pauline,  with  a Chicago  young  man  named  A emery. 

— The  eldest  daughter  of  Bjornstjekne  Bjornsox,  Miss  Bkku- 
i.i i it,  lias  just  made  her  dehut  as  an  opera  singer  at.  Paris.  Her 
voice  and  dramatic  talent  are  highly  praised,  and  she  is  called  very 
beautiful.  She  is  nineteen  years  old. 

— The  selection  of  Miss  Mary  A.  Brigham  as  President  of 
Mount  Holyoke  Seminary  and  College  will  remove  a well-known 
and  progressive  educator  from  Brooklyn  to  Massachusetts.  For 
twenty  seven  years  Miss  Brigham  has  been  Associate  Principal  of 
Brooklyn  Heights  Seminary,  and  she  has  twice  been  offered  the 
Presidency  of  Wellesley  College.  Once  she  was  invited  to  a pro- 
fessorship at  Smith  College,  and  at  different  times  >he  has  been 
asked  to  take  the  Principuiship  of  the  institution  from  which  she 
was  graduated  over  forty  years  ago,  and  to  which  she  now  returns. 

— Viscount  Mori,  the  Japanese  Minister  of  Education,  who  was 
assassinated  at  Tokio  not  long  ago,  seems  to  have  been  the  victim 
of  a religious  fanatic,  who  imagined  that  the  viscount  had  dese- 
crated one  of  the  shrines  at  Ise  by  entering  it  with  liis  boots  on. 

The  assassin,  after  slabbing  the  Minister,  was  cut  down  aud  killed 
by  a soldier. 

— The  three  Jakes  brothers  of  Hull,  Massachusetts,  well-known 
life-savers,  have  lost  one  of  their  number  by  the  death  of  Captain 
Alhkrtls  James.  He  saved  an  entire  family  from  drowning  after 
he  was  seventy  years  old. 

— Alvan  G.  Clark,  of  Cambridgeport,  Massachusetts,  the  well- 
known  telescope  maker,  is  constructing  a telescope  with  a forty- 
inch  lens  for  the  University  of  Southern  California.  The  instru- 
ment is  to  cost  §100,000,  and  will  he  placed  on  the  top  of  Wil- 
son’s Peak,  which  is  thirteen  miles  from  Los  Angeles.  The  lens 
will  be  four  inches  greater  in  diameter  than  that  of  the  famous 
Lick  telescope,  and  therefore  the  largest  in  the  world. 

— The  once  celebrated  Cardiff  giant,  through  which  a great  hoax 
was  perpetrated  on  an  easily  deluded  public,  now  rests  in  the  gar- 
den adjoining  an  El  Paso  (Texas)  saioon.  It  was  sold  some  years 
ago  to  pay  a board  bill,  and  it  is  now  being  slowly  chipped  to 
pieces  by  relic-seekers.  The  breaking  of  one  of  the  legs  has  ex- 
posed one  of  the  number  of  iron  rods  which  formed  its  frame. 

— Congressman  William  McKinley  is  authority  for  the  state- 
ment that  $100,000  is  being  raised  to  endow  a chair  of  protection 
at  Yale  College,  through  which  the  free-trade  teachings  of  Profess- 
or William  G.  Sumner  are  to  be  combated.  The  iron  tnen  of 
Pittsburgh  are  said  to  be  subscribing  to  the  fund. 

— Rev.  Bartholomew’  Edwards,  rector  of  Ashill,  and  the  oldest 
clergyman  in  England,  died  recently  at  the  ag*  of  one  hundred 
years.  From  long  practice  lie  could  go  through  the  church  ser- 
vice, including  the  Psalms* without  having  to  refer  to  tiie  prayer, 
book.  He  was  widely  known,  and  was  in  many  respects  a most 
remarkable  man. 

— The  widow  of  Richard  A.  Proctor,  the  astronomer,  who  died 
in  this  city  of  vellow-fever  contracted  in  Florida,  has  been  granted 
a civil-list  pension  of  $500  a year,  in  pursuance  of  a memorial 
signed  by  the  Duke  of  Argyll,  the  Earl  of  Crawford,  Lord  Gkim- 
thorpk,  Professor  Tyniiall,  Professor  Huxley,  Sir  John  Lubbock, 
and  many  other  prominent  Englishmen. 

— R.  Bellingham,  an  engineer  on  the  Great  Northern  Railway, 
in  England,  has  just  retired  after  forty  years  of  service,  lie  was 
a driver  on  the  railway  between  Paris  and  Rouen,  France,  when 
the  revolution  broke  out  in  1848  and  caused  Louts  Philippe  to 
flee,  and  drove  the  last  train  across  the  bridge  over  the  Seine  be- 
fore that  structure  was  burned  by  the  mob.  He  has  never  met 
with  a serious  accident. 

— Mrs.  Mary  Hemknway,  who  saved  the  Old  South  for  Boston, 
lias  now  succeeded  in  preserving  the  prehistoric  ruin  Casa  Grande, 
in  Arizona,  by  inducing  Congress  to  set  aside  the  land  on  winch  it 
stands,  and  appropriate  $20oo  for  its  restoration  and  protection. 

— The  Presbyterian  church  at  Stillwater,  New  York,  nearly 
century  old,  had  never  had  a wedding  ceremony  performed  within 
its  walls  till  the  other  evening,  when  William  ll.  Knibbs  and  Mis^ 
Cora  Ferguson  were  married  there. 

— Rev.  John  Jasper,  the  colored  Richmond  (Virginia)  parson, 
whose  “de  sun  do  move”  sermon  gave  1dm  a national  reputation 
is  nothing  if  not  sensational.  Recently  an  alleirorieal  wedilin-.T* 
ceremony  was  performed  in  his  church.  Ten  virgins  with  tln-i~^ 
lamps  burning  walked  down  the  aisle  to  meet  the  groom  at  til€» 
door,  and  when  the  lamps  of  the  live  foolish  virgins  went  out,  th<. 
were  summarily  shown  the  door,  and  forced  to  wait  outside  un^-’  j 
the  ceremony  was  over.  Meanwhile  the  live  wise  virgins  e-coi  t , . ^ 
the  groom  tip  the  aisle  to  meet  the  bride,  while  the  choir  f 

“ Behold  the  Bridegroom  cometh.”  b 
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CHARLES  E.  MITCHELL,  OF  CONNECTICUT,  TnE  NEW 
COMMISSIONER  OF  PATENTS— From  a Photograph  by  Morrin, 
New  Britain. 

WHITELAW  REID. 

The  new  Minister  to  France  has  been  a journalist  since  early 
manhood.  All  his  active  life  has  been  devoted  to  political  jour- 
nalism. On  the  27th  of  next  October  he  will  be  fifty-two  years 
old.  He  was  born  in  Xenia,  Ohio,  and  until  after  the  war  was  close- 
ly associated  with  the  military  and  political  history  of  his  native 
State.  He  was  educated  at  Miami  University,  the  college  which 
graduated  President  Harrison,  but  he  became  a newspaper  editor 
and  proprietor  before  he  quitted  that  institution.  It  was  the  Xenia 
News  which  gave  him  the  first  opportunity  to  display  his  capacity 
for  journalistic  work,  and  his  first  public  efforts  were  in  behalf  of 
the  newly  organized  Republican  party.  Before  he  was  entitled  to 
a vote  he  made  stump-speeches  for  John  C.  Fremont.  Soon  after 
his  graduation  he  became  the  Columbus  correspondent  6f  the  Cin- 
cinnati Gazette,  and  made  so  favorable  an  impression  upon  the 
editor  of  that  paper  that  when  the  war  broke  out  he  was  sent  into 
the  field.  He  was  connected  with  the  staff  of  General  Rosecrans, 
but  it  was  to  facilitate  his  work  as  a war  correspondent.  He  was 
also  with  the  Army  of  the  Cumberland.  His  letters,  over  the  mm  de 
plume  “Agate,”  attracted  a good  deal  of  attention  and  some  contro- 
versy. In  1863,  when  his  office  was  in  Washington,  he  was  chosen 
Librarian  of  the  House  of  Representatives.  His  letters  from  the 
field  and  the  capital  made  the  basis  of  a book  called  Ohio  in  the 
War , which  appeared  in  1868.  Before  that,  in  1866,  he  had  pub- 
lished a book  entitled  After  the  War,  in  which  was  embodied  his 
experiences  as  a cotton-planter  in  Louisiana.  He  was  not  en- 
gaged in  this  vocation  long.  He  found  it  unprofitable  and  the 
social  atmosphere  uncongenial.  He  came  to  New  York  to  be  an 
editorial  writer  on  the  Tribune  after  the  publication  of  his  last 
book.  At  this  time  Mr.  John  Russell  Young  was  the  managing 
editor  of  the  paper,  but  he  left  in  1869,  and  Mr.  Reid  succeeded  him. 
From  that  time  until  Mr  Greeley’s  death  he  had  the  confidence 
of  his  chief.  When  Mr.  Greeley  was  the  Liberal  Republican  and 
Democratic  candidate  for  the  Presidency  Mr.  Reid  had  control  of 
the  Tribune.  After  the  death  of  the  founder  an  effort  was  made 
by  some  capitalists  to  secure  the  property  for  the  purpose  of  mak- 
ing Vice-President  Colfax  the  editor-in-chief,  but  the  friends  of 
Mr.  Reid  were  successful,  and  the  latter  remained  in  command. 
Under  his  management  the  famous  building  with  the  tall  tower 
was  constructed,  and  in  a short  time  the  Tribune  once  more  w as  a 
strong  Republican  organ.  Of  late  years  it  has  been  especially 


strong  in  its  support  of  Mr.  Blaine — a fact  which  undoubtedly 
accounts  for  Mr.  Reid’s  selection  for  a first-class  mission.  In 
1881  Mr.  Reid  married  the  daughter  of  Mr.  D.  0.  Mills,  the  Cal- 
ifornia millionaire.  He,  his  wife,  and  his  brother-in-law  now  own 
a large  majority  of  the  Tribune  stock.  The  new  Minister  is  pos- 
sessed of  abundant  means  to  maintain  the  social  traditions  which 
were  established  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Morton. 


JOHN  CHALFONT  NEW. 

The  new  Consul-General  to  London  is  a townsfellow  and  has 
been  a vigorous  and  loyal  supporter  of  the  President  in  all  the 
latter’s  political  campaigns.  Mr.  New  is  now  rewarded  with  one 
of  the  richest  plums  in  the  gift  of  the  President,  for  the  Consu- 
late-General of  London,  by  reason  of  the  great  business  done 
between  England  and  the  United  States,  and  the  peculiar  national 
laws  of  the  United  Kingdom,  brings  a great  deal  of  money  to  its 
incumbent.  Mr.  New  is  one  of  the  most  efficient  and  one  of 
the  ablest  of  modern  politicians.  He  has  conducted  a number  of 
campaigns,  and  he  was  especially  active  in  the  Garfield  canvass 
as  chairman  of  the  Indiana  Republican  State  Committee.  He  was 
born  at  Vernon,  in  Indiana,  in  1831,  but  was  educated  in  Virginia, 
being  graduated  at  Bethany  College  when  he  was  twenty  years  old. 
After  leaving  college  he  studied  law,  but  if  he  was  ever  admitted 
to  the  bar  he  has  not  practised.  He  has  made  his  way  and  won 
his  reputation  as  a business  man  and  a politician.  He  first  show- 
ed  his  capacity  as  an  organizer  during  the  war,  when  he  was 
Quartermaster-General  of  Indiana.  The  only  elective  office  he  has 
held  is  that  of  State  Senator.  He  was  financial  secretary  of  Gov- 
ernor Oliver  P.  Morton,  and  in  1865  went  into  the  business  of 
banking,  in  partnership  with  William  H.  English.  He  helped 
to  establish  the  First  National  Bank  of  Indianapolis,  and  was  first 
its  cashier  and  then  its  president  He  was  appointed  United  States 
Treasurer  by  Grant  in  1875,  being  the  immediate  successor  of  Gen- 
eral Francis  E.  Spinner.  He  resigned  this  office  in  1876,  and  in 
1878  purchased  the  Indianapolis  Journal.  His  connection  with 
newspaper  work  has,  however,  been  as  a business  manager  and 
publisher  rather  than  as  a writer,  although  he  has  been  nominally 
the  editor  of  his  paper.  In  1882  Mr.  Arthur  appointed  him 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  but  he  resigned  that  office 
also.  Mr.  New’s  business  affairs  seem  always  to  have  been  of  so 
engrossing  a character  as  to  make  it  impossible  for  him  to  re- 
main in  public  office.  He  is  one  of  the  men  who  love  to  solve  the 
problems  of  a political  campaign.  He  conducted  Mr.  Harrison's 
canvasses  for  Senator  and  for  the  nomination  for  the  Presidency. 
Personally  he  is  a frank,  pleasant,  approachable  man,  apparently 
communicative,  but  really  reticent,  and  he  is  popular  among  those 
who  know  him  best  and  whose  society  he  cultivates. 


THE  LATE  STANLEY  MATTHEWS. 

Stanley  Matthews,  one  of  the  Justices  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States,  died  in  Washington  on  March  22d,  after  an 
illness  extending  over  a year.  He  had  suffered  severely  from  sev- 
eral attacks  of  indigestion  and  muscular  rheumatism,  but  the  final 
attack  related  to  the  heart  and  kidneys.  Mr.  Matthews’s  eleva- 
tion to  the  Supreme  Court  bench  occurred  early  in  the  administra- 
tion of  President  Garfield,  and  created  wide  discussion  at  the 
time.  He  was  originally  nominated  by  President  Hayes  late  in 
January,  1881.  Very  strong  opposition  to  his  confirmation  was  at 
once  shown  in  the  East,  and  the  Senate  committee  to  which  the 
nomination  was  referred  was  hostile  to  it.  Every  effort  was  resort- 
ed to  by  his  friends  to  bring  the  nomination  to  a vote  before  the 
close  of  President  Hayes’s  term,  but  the  Judiciary  Committee 
declined  to  aid  them,  and  thus  the  nomination  failed  with  the 
adjournment  of  Congress.  When  President  Garfield  had  come 
into  office  he  sent  in  again  the  name  of  Mr.  Matthews.  This  was 
on  March  15th.  It  led  to  a renewal  of  the  former  bitter  contro- 
versy, extending  until  the  12th  of  the  following  May,  when  he  was 
confirmed  by  a vote  of  24  to  23. 

The  career  of  Mr.  Matthews  previous  to  this  time  had  been  an 
active  though  varied  one.  Born  at  Cincinnati  in  1824,  and  gradu- 
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ated  at  Kenyon  College  in  1840,  he  practised  law  for  a time  in 
Tennessee  and  then  in  Cincinnati,  and  for  a time  he  edited  an  anti- 
slavery  paper  in  Cincinnati.  He  was  now  a pronounced  aboli- 
tionist. For  three  years  he  served  as  a Judge  of  the  Court  of 
Common  Pleas  in  Cincinnati,  and  in  1865  he  became  a State  Sen- 
ator. Three  years  later  he  was  made  United  States  District  At- 
torney for  the  Southern  District  of  Ohio.  The  appointment  was 
made  by  President  Buchanan. 

At  the  outbreak  of  the  war  Mr.  Matthews  resigned  his  office 
and  joined  the  Republican  party.  He  also  joined  the  Twenty-third 
Ohio  Regiment,  of  which  Rosf.crans  was  Colonel  and  Rutherford 
B.  Hayes  Major.  He  was  commissioned  a Lieutenant- Colonel,  and 
served  in  the  army  until  1863,  when  he  returned  home  and  was 
elected  a Judge.  Mr.  Matthews  was  a Presidential  elector  in  1864 
and  1868,  and  in  1877  was  chosen  to  fill  the  vacancy  in  the  United 
States  Senate  caused  by  John  Sherman’s  entry  into  the  Hayes  cab- 
inet as  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 


THE  NEW  COMMISSIONER  OF  PATENTS. 

TnE  Hon.  Charles  E.  Mitchell,  of  New  Britain,  Connecticut,  the 
newlv  appointed  Commissioner  of  Patents,  is  a native  of  Bristol,  in 
that  State.  He  was  born  in  1837,  and  after  receiving  his  prepara- 
tory education  at  Williston  Academy,  he  graduated  at  Brown  Uni- 
versity in  the  class  of  1861,  and  at  the  Albany  Law  School  in  1864. 
Beginning  the  practice  of  his  profession  in  New  Britain,  he  soon 
attained  prominence  in  a department  of  law  for  which  his  special 
studies  had  well  qualified  him,  and  the  opportunities  for  which 
were  frequent  in  a busy  manufacturing  city  like  New  Britain.  He 
soon  gained  a high  reputation  as  a patent  lawyer,  his  practice  being 
chiefly  confined  to  the  United  States  courts,  and  the  firm  of  Mitch- 
ell & Hungerford  has  been  well  known  throughout  the  United 
States.  His  professional  duties  have  absorbed  most  of  his  time, 
and  he  has  found  it  necessary  to  decline  a number  of  opportu- 
nities to  enter  public  life.  But  he  has  represented  New-  Britain  in 
the  General  Assembly  of  Connecticut  in  1880  and  1881.  During 
the  session  of  the  former  year  he  was  House  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Incorporations,  and  succeeded  in  carrying  through 
an  important  measure,  that  of  the  redrafting  of  the  joint-stock 
laws  of  the  State. 
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THE  LATE  STANLEY  MATTHEWS,  ASSOCIATE  JUSTICE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
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“ When  he  went  to  her  room  from  his  library , he  found  her  before  the  glass  thoughtfully  removing  the  first  dismantling  pin  from  her  back  hair.” 


A HAZARD  OF  NEW  FORTUNES.* 

BY  WILLIAM  DEAN  HOWELLS. 


PART  FIRST. 

III. 

MARCH’S  fncc  had  sobered  more  nnd  more  as  she  followed 
one  hopeful  burst  with  another,  and  now  it  expressed  a 
positive  pain.  But  he  forced  a smile,  and  said  : “There’s  a little 
condition  attached.  Where  did  you  suppose  it  was  to  be  pub- 
lished  ?" 

“Why,  in  Boston,  of  course.  Where  else  should  it  be  pub- 
lished?” 

She  looked  at  him  for  the  intention  of  his  question  so  scarch- 
ingly  that  he  quite  gave  up  the  attempt  to  be  gay  about  it.  “ No," 
he  said,  gravely;  “it’s  to  be  published  in  New  York.” 

She  fell  back  in  her  chair.  “In  New  York?”  She  leaned 
forward  over  the  table  toward  him,  as  if  to  make  sure  that  she 
heard  aright,  and  said,  with  all  the  keen  reproach  that  he  could 
have  expected : "In  New  York,  Basil ! Oh,  how  could  you  have 
let  me  go  on?" 

He  had  a sufficiently  rueful  face  in  owning,  “ I oughtn’t  to  have 
done  it,  but  I got  started  wrong.  I couldn't  help  putting  the  best 
foot  forward  at  first — or  as  long  as  the  whole  thing  was  in  the 
air.  I didn’t  know  that  you  would  take  so  much  to  the  general 
enterprise,  or  else  I should  have  mentioned  the  New  York  condi- 
tion at  once ; but  of  course  that  puts  an  and  to  it.” 

“Oh,  of  course,”  she  assented,  sadly.  “We  couldn't  go  to 
New  York.” 

“ No,  I know  that,”  he  said ; and  with  this  a perverse  desire  to 
tempt  her  to  the  impossibility  awoke  in  him,  though  he  was  really 
quite  cold  about  the  affair  himself  now.  “ Fulkerson  thought  we 
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could  get  a nice  flat  in  New  York  for  about  what  the  interest  and 
taxes  come  to  here,  and  provisions  are  cheaper.  But  I should 
rather  not  experiment  at  my  time  of  life.  If  I could  have  been 
caught  younger,  I might  have  been  inured  to  New  York,  but  I 
don’t  believe  I could  stand  it  now.” 

“ How  I hate  to  have  you  talk  that  way,  Basil ! You  are  young 
enough  to  try  anything — anywhere;  but  you  know  1 don’t  like 
New  York.  I don’t  approve  of  it.  It’s  so  hit/,  and  no  hideous  I 
Of  course  I shouldn't  mind  that ; but  I’ve  always  lived  in  Boston, 
and  the  children  were  born  nnd  have  all  their  friendships  and 
associations  here."  She  added,  with  the  helplessness  that  discred- 
ited her  good  sense  and  did  her  injustice,  “ I have  just  got  them 
both  into  the  Friday  afternoon  class  at  Papanti’s,  and  you  know 
how  difficult  that  is." 

March  could  not  fail  to  take  advantage  of  an  occasion  like  this. 
"Well,  that  alone  ought  to  settle  it.  Under  the  circumstances  it 
would  be  flying  in  the  fnce  of  Providence  to  lenve  Boston.  The 
mere  fact  of  a brilliant  opening  like  that  offered  me  on  The 
Microbe,  and  the  halcyon  future  which  Fulkerson  promises  if 
we’ll  come  to  New  York,  is  as  dust  in  the  balance  against  the 
advantages  of  the  Friday  afternoon  class.” 

“ Basil,”  she  appealed,  solemnly,  “ have  I ever  interfered  with 
your  career  ?" 

“ I never  had  any  for  you  to  interfere  with,  my  dear.” 

“ Basil ! Haven’t  I always  had  faith  in  you  ? And  don’t  you 
suppose  that  if  I thought  it  would  really  be  for  your  advancement, 
I would  go  to  New  York  or  anywhere  with  you?” 

“No,  my  dear,  I don’t,”  he  teased.  “If  it  would  be  for  my 
salvation,  yes,  perhaps ; but  not  short  of  that ; and  I should  have 
to  prove  by  a cloud  of  witnesses  that  it  would.  I don’t  blame 


you.  I wasn't  born  in  Boston,  but  I understand  how  you  feel 
And  really,  my  dear,”  he  added,  without  irony,  “ I never  seriously 
thought  of  asking  you  to  go  to  New  York.  I was  dazzled  bv 
Fulkerson's  offer,  I’ll  own  that ; but  his  choice  of  me  as  editor 
sapped  my  confidence  in  him." 

“ I don’t  like  to  hear  you  say  that,  Basil,”  she  entreated. 

“Well,  of  course  there  were  mitigating  circumstances.  I could 
see  that  Fulkerson  meant  to  keep  the  whip-hand  himself,  and 
that  was  reassuring.  Aud  besides,  if  the  Reciprocity  Life  should 
happen  not  to  want  my  services  any  longer,  it  wouldn’t  be  quite 
like  giving  up  a certainty ; though,  as  a matter  of  business,  I let 
Fulkerson  get  that  impression ; I felt  rather  sneaking  to  do  it. 
But,  if  the  worst  comes  to  the  worst,  1 can  look  about  for  some- 
thing to  do  in  Boston;  and,  anyhow,  people  don’t  starve  on  two 
thousand  a year,  though  it’s  convenient  to  have  five.  The  fact  is. 
Pm  too  old  to  change  so  radically.  If  you  don’t  like  my  saying 
that,  then  you  are,  Isabel,  and  so  are  the  children.  I’ve  no  right 
to  take  them  from  the  home  we’ve  made,  and  to  change  the  whole 
course  of  their  lives,  unless  I can  assure  them  of  something,  and  l 
can’t  assure  them  of  anything.  Boston  is  big  enough  for  us,  nnd 
it’s  certainly  prettier  than  New  York.  I always  feel  a little 
proud  of  hailing  from  Boston ; mv  pleasure  in  the  place  mounts 
the  farther  I get  away  from  it.  But  I do  appreciate  it,  my  dear. 
I’ve  no  more  desire  to  leave  it  than  you  have.  You  nmy  be  sure 
that  if  you  don’t  want  to  take  the  children  out  of  the  Friday 
afternoon  class,  I don't  want  to  leave  my  library  here,  and  all  the 
ways  I’ve  got  set  in.  We’ll  keep  on.  Very  likely  the  company 
won’t  supplant  me ; and  if  it  does,  and  Watkins  gets  the  place, 
he’ll  give  me  a subordinate  position  of  some  sort.  Cheer  up, 
Isabel  1 I have  put  Satan  aud  his  angel,  Fulkerson,  behind 
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mo,  and  it’s  all  right,  Lot’s  go  in  to  the  cltil- 

III-  came  round  tin-  table  to  Isabel,  whore  sho 
sat  in  a growing  iii.-niu.uoit,  and  lifted  her  by 
the  wai-t  fiom  her  chair. 

Site  M-rlied  deeply.  “Shall  we  tell  the  children 
about  it  ?” 

“No.  What's  the  use,  now  I1” 

There  wouldn’t  be  any,”  she  assented.  When 
they  entered  the  family  room,  where  the  boy  and 
girl  sat  on  either  side  of  the  lamp  working  out 
the  lessons  for  Monday  which  they  had  left  over 
from  the  day  before,  she  asked,  “ Children,  how 
would  you  like  to  live  in  New  York  ?” 

Bella  made  haste  to  get  in  her  word  first.  ‘‘And 
give  up  the  Friday  afternoon  class?”  she  wailed. 

Tom  growled  from  his  hook,  without  lifting  his 
eyes:  “ ] shouldn’t  want  to  go  tot'olumhia.  They 
haven’t  got  anv  dormitories,  and  you  have  to 
board  round  anywhere.  Are  you  going  to  New 
York?”  lie  now  deigned  to  look  up  at  his  fa- 
ther. 

“ No,  Torn  You  and  Bella  have  decided  me 
against  it.  Your  perspective  shows  the  affair  in 
its  true  proportions.  I had  an  offer  to  go  to 
New  York,  but  I’ve  refused  it.” 

IV. 

March's  ironv  fell  harmless  from  the  children’s 
preoccupation  with  their  own  affairs,  but  he  knew 
that  his  wife  felt  it,  and  this  added  to  the  bitter 
ness  which  prompted  it.  lie  blamed  her  for  let- 
ting her  prov  incial  narrowness  prevent  his  ac- 
cepting Fulkerson’s  offer  quite  as  much  as  if  he 
had  otherwise  entirely  wished  to  accept  it.  His 
world,  like  most  worlds,  had  been  superficially 
a disappointment.  He  was  no  richer  than  at  the 
beginning,  though  in  marrying  lie  had  given  up 
some  tastes,  some  preferences,  some  aspirations, 
in  the  hope  of  indulging  them  later,  with  larger 
means  and  larger  leisure,  His  wife  had  not 
urged  hirn  to  do  it;  in  fact,  her  pride,  as  she 
said,  was  in  his  fitness  for  the  life  he  had  re- 
nounced ; but  she  had  acquiesced,  and  they  had 
been  very  happv  together.  That  is  to  say,  they 
made  up  their  quarrels  or  ignored  them. 

They  often  accused  each  other  of  being  selfish 
and  indifferent,  but  she  knew  that  he  would  al- 
ways sacrifice  himself  for  her  and  the  children; 
and  he,  on  his  part,  with  many  gibes  and  mock- 
eries, wholly  trusted  in  her.  They  had  grown 
practically  tolerant  of  each  other’s  disagreeable 
traits  ; and  the  danger  that  really  threatened  them 
was  that  they  should  grow  too  well  satisfied  with 
themselves,  if  not  with  each  other.  They  were 
not  sentimental,  they  were  rather  matter-of-fact 
in  their  motives ; but  they  had  both  a sort  of  hu- 
morous fondness  for  sentimentality.  They  liked 
to  play  with  the  romantic,  from  the  safe  vantage- 
ground  of  their  real  practicality,  and  to  divine  the 
poetry  of  the  commonplace,  Their  peculiar  point 
of  view  separated  them  from  most  other  people, 
with  whom  their  means  of  self-comparison  were  not 
so  good  since  their  marriage  as  before.  Then 
they  had  travelled  and  seen  much  of  the  world, 
and  they  had  formed  tastes  which  they  had  not 
always  been  able  to  indulge,  but  of  which  they 
felt  that  the  possession  reflected  distinction  on 
them.  It  enabled  them  to  look  down  upon  those 
who  were  without  such  tastes;  but  they  were  not 
ill-natured,  and  so  they  did  not  look  down  so 
much  with  contempt  as  with  amusement.  In 
their  unfashionable  neighborhood  they  had  the 
fame  of  being  not  exclusive  precisely,  but  very 
much  wrapt  up  in  themselves  and  their  children. 

Mrs.  March  was  reputed  to  be  very  culti- 
vated, and  Mr.  March  even  more  so,  among  the 
simpler  folk  around  them.  Their  house  had  some 
good  pictures,  which  her  aunt  had  brought  home 
from  Europe  in  more  affluent  days,  and  it  abounded 
in  books  on  which  he  spent  more  than  he  ought. 
They  had  beautified  it  in  every  way,  ami  had 
unconsciously  taken  credit  to  themselves  for  it. 
They  felt,  with  a glow  almost  of  virtue,  how  per- 
fectly it  fitted  their  lives  and  their  children’s,  and 
they  believed  that  somehow  it  expressed  their 
characters — that  it  was  like  them.  They  went 
out  very  little ; she  remained  shut  up  in  its  re- 
finement, working  the  good  of  her  own  ; and  he 
went  to  iiis  business,  and  hurried  back  to  forget 
it,  and  dream  his  dream  of  intellectual  achieve- 
ment in  the  flattering  atmosphere  of  her  sympa- 
thy. He  could  not  conceal  from  himself  that  his 
divided  life  was  somewhat  like  Charles  Lamb’s, 
and  there  were  times  when,  as  he  had  expressed 
to  Fulkerson,  he  believed  that  its  division  was  fa- 
vorable to  the  freshness  of  his  interest  in  litera- 
ture. It  certainly  kept  it  a high  privilege,  a sa- 
cred refuge.  Now  and  then  he  wrote  something, 
and  got  it  printed  after  long  delays,  and  when 
they  met  on  the  St.  Lawrence,  Fulkerson  had 
some  of  March’s  verses  in  his  pocket-book,  which 
lie  had  cut  out  of  a stray  newspaper  and  carried 
about  for  years,  because  they  pleased  his  fancy 
so  much  ; they  formed  an  immediate  bond  of 
union  between  the  men  when  tlieir  authorship  was 
traced  and  owned,  and  this  gave  a pretty  color  of 
romance  to  their  acquaintance.  But,  for  the  most 
parr,  March  was  satisfied  to  read.  lie  was  proud 
of  reading  critically,  and  he  kept  in  the  current 
of  literary  interests  and  controversies.  It  all 
seemed  to  him,  and  to  his  wife  at  second-hand, 
very  meritorious  ; he  could  not  help  contrasting 
his  life  and  its  inner  elegance  with  that  of  other 
men  who  had  no  snclt  resources.  He  thought 
that  he  was  not  arrogant  about  it,  because  he  did 
full  justice  to  the  good  qualities  of  those  other 
people;  he  congratulated  himself  upon  the  dem- 
ocratic instincts  which  enabled  him  to  do  this  ; 
and  neither  he  nor  his  wife  supposed  that  they 
were  selfish  persons.  On  the  contrary,  they  were 
very  sympathetic ; there  was  no  good  cause  that 
they  did  not  wish  well;  they  had  a generous 
scorn  of  all  kinds  of  narrow -heart  edness ; if  it 
had  ever  cotne  into  their  way  to  sacrifice  them- 
selves for  others,  they  thought  they  would  have 
done  so,  but  they  never  naked  why  it  had  not 
come  in  their  way.  They  were  very  gentle  and 
kind,  even  when  most jtdWw^e ; and  they  taught 


their  children  to  loathe  all  manner  of  social  cruel- 
ty. March  was  of  so  watchful  a conscience  ill 
some  respects  thut  he  denied  himself  the  pensive 
pleasure  of  lapsing  into  the  melancholy  of  unful- 
filled aspirations  ; but  lie  did  not  see  that  if  he 
had  abandoned  them,  it  had  been  for  what  he 
held  dearer;  generally  he  felt  as  if  he  had  turned 
from  them  with  a high  altruistic  aim.  Tiie  prac- 
tical expression  of  his  life  was  that  it  was  enough 
to  provide  well  for  his  family  ; to  have  Chili va led 
tastes,  and  to  gratify  them  to  the  extent  of  his 
means ; to  be  rather  distinguished,  even  in  the 
simplification  of  his  desires.  He  believed,  and 
bis  wife  believed,  that  if  the  time  ever  came 
when  he  really  wished  to  make  a sacrifice  to  the 
fulfilment  of  the  aspirations  so  long  postponed, 
she  would  be  ready  to  join  with  heart  and  hand. 

When  he  went  to  her  room  from  his  library, 
where  she  left  him  the  whole  evening  with  the 
children,  he  found  her  before  the  glass  thought- 
fully removing  the  first  dismantling  pin  from  her 
back  hair. 

“1  can’t  help  feeling,”  she  grieved  into  the 
mirror,  “ that  it’s  1 who  keep  you  from  accepting 
that  offer.  I know  it  is ! 1 could  go  West  with 

you,  or  into  a new  country — anywhere;  but  New 
York  terrifies  me.  1 don’t  like  New  York;  I 
never  did;  it  disheartens  and  distracts  me;  I 
can’t  find  myself  in  it;  I shouldn’t  know  how  to 
shop.  I know  I’m  foolish  and  narrow  and  pro- 
vincial,” she  went  on;  “but  I could  never  have 
anv  inner  quiet  in  New  York;  I couldn’t  live  in 
the  spirit  there.  I suppose  people  do.  It  can't 
be  that  all  those  millions — ” 

“Oh,  not  so  bad  as  that!”  March  interposed, 
laughing.  “ There  aren’t  quite  two.” 

“ I thought  there  were  four  or  five.  Well,  no 
matter.  You  see  what  I am,  Basil.  I’m  terri- 
bly limited.  I couldn’t  make  my  sympathies 
go  round  two  million  people;  I should  he 
wretched.  1 suppose  I’m  standing  in  the  wav 
of  your  highest  interest,  but  1 can’t  ludp  it.  We 
took  each  oilier  for  belter  or  worse,  ami  von 
must  try  to  bear  with  me — ” She  broke  off  and 
began  to  erv. 

"Stop  it!”  shouted  March.  “I  tell  you  I 
never  cared  anything  for  Fulkerson’s  scheme,  nr 
entertained  it  seriously,  ami  I shouldn't  if  lin'd 
proposed  to  carry  it  out  in  Boston.”  This  was 
not  quite  true;  but  in  the  retrospect  it  seemed 
sufficiently  so  for  the  purposes  of  argument. 
“Don’t  say  another  word  about  it.  The  thing’s 
over  now,  and  I don’t  want  to  think  of  it  any- 
more. We  couldn’t  change  its  nature  if  we  talked 
all  night.  But  I want  you  to  understand  that  it 
isn’t  your  limitations  that  are  in  the  wav.  It's 
mine.  I shouldn’t  have  the  courage  to  take  such 
a place;  I don’t  think  I’m  tit  for  it;  and  that’s 
the  long  and  short  of  it.” 

“Oh, you  don’t  know  how  it  hurts  me  to  have 
you  say  that,  Basil.” 

The  next  morning,  as  they  sat  together  at 
breakfast,  without  the  children,  whom  they  let  lie 
late  on  Sunday,  Mrs.  March  said  to  her  husband, 
silent  over  his  fish-balls  and  baked  beans : “ We 
will  go  to  New  York.  I’ve  decided  it.” 

“Well,  it  takes  two  to  decide  that,”  March  re- 
torted. “ We  are  not  going  to  New  York.” 

“ Yes,  we  are.  I’ve  thought  it  out.  Now  lis- 
ten.” 

“Oh,  I’m  willing  to  listen,”  he  consented,  air- 
ily. 

“You’ve  always  wanted  to  get  out  of  the  in- 
surance business,  and  now  with  that  fear  of  be- 
ing turned  out  which  you  have,  you  mustn’t  neg- 
lect this  offer.  I suppose  it  has  its  risks,  but  it’s 
a risk  keeping  on  as  we  are;  and  perhaps  you 
will  make  a great  success  of  it.  I do  want  you 
to  try,  Basil.  If  I could  once  feel  that  you  iiad 
fairly  seen  what  you  could  do  in  literature,  I 
should  die  happy.” 

“ Not  immediately  after,  I hope,”  he  suggested, 
taking  the  second  dip  of  coffee  she  had  been 
pouring  out  for  him.  “ And  Boston  ?” 

“We  needn’t  make  a complete  break.  We 
can  keep  this  place  for  the  present,  anyway;  we 
could  let  it  for  the  winter,  and  come  back  in  the 
summer  next  year.  It  would  be  change  enough 
from  New  York.” 

“Fulkerson  and  I hadn’t  got  as  far  as  to  talk 
of  a vacation.” 

“No  matter.  The  children  and  I could  come. 
And  if  you  didn’t  like  New  York,  or  the  enter- 
prise failed,  you  could  get  into  something  in  Bos- 
ton again  ; and  we  have  enough  to  live  on  till 
you  did.  Yes,  Basil,  I’m  going.” 

“I  can  see  by  the  wav  your  chin  trembles  that 
nothing  could  stop  you.  You  may  go  to  New  York 
if  you  with,  Isabel,  but  I shall  stay  here.” 

“ Be  serious,  Basil ! I’m  in  earnest.” 

“ Serious  ? If  I were  any  more  serious  I should 
shed  tears.  Come,  my  dear,  I know  what  you 
mean,  and  if  I had  my  heart  set  on  this  thing — 
Fulkerson  always  calls  it  ‘this  thing’ — I would 
cheerfully  accept  any  sacrifice  you  could  make  to 
it.  But  I’d  rather  not  offer  you  up  on  a shrine 
I don’t  feel  any  particular  faith  in.  I'm  very 
comfortable  where  I am;  that  is,  I know  just 
where  the  pinch  comes,  and  if  it  comes  harder, 
why,  I’ve  got  used  to  bearing  that  kind  of  pinch. 
I'm  too  old  to  change  pinches.” 

“Now  that  dont  decide  me.” 

“ It  decides  me  too.” 

“I  will  take  all  the  responsibility,  Basil,”  she 
pleaded. 

“Oh  yes;  but  you’ll  band  it  back  to  me  as 
soon  as  you’ve  carried  your  point  with  it.  There’s 
nothing  mean  about  you,  Isabel,  where  responsi- 
bility is  concerned.  No;  if  I do  this  thing — 
Fulkerson  again!  I can’t  get  away  from  ‘(his 
thing’;  it’s  ominous — I must  do  it  because  [ want 
to  d<)  it,  and  not  because  you  wish  thut  you  want- 
ed me  to  do  it.  I understand  vour  position,  Isa- 
bel, and  that  you’re  really  acting  from  a generous 
impulse,  but  there’s  nothing  so  precarious  at  our 
time  of  life  as  a generous  impulse.  When  we 
were  younger  we  could  stand  it;  we  could  give 
way  to  it  and  take  the  consequences.  But  now 
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we  can’t  hear  it.  We  must  act  from  cold  reason 
even  in  the  ardor  of  self-.-acritire.” 

“Oh, as  if  you  did  that!”  his  wife  retorted. 

“Is  that  any  cause  why  you  shouldn’t?”  She 
could  not  sav  that  it  was,  and  he  went  on  trium- 
phantly: “No,  I won’t  take  you  away  from  the 
only  sale  place  on  the  planet,  and  plunge  you  into 
the  most  perilous,  nut  then  have  you  say  in  your  re- 
vulsion of  feeling  that  you  were  all  against  it  trom 
the  first,  and  you  gave  wav  because  you  saw  I bad 
my  heart  set  on  it.”  lie  supposed  lie  was  treat- 
ing the  matter  humorously,  but  in  this  sort  of 
banter  between  husband  and  wife  there  is  always 
much  more  than  the  joking.  March  Imd  seen  some 
pretty  feminine  inconsistencies  and  trepidations 
w I rich  once  charmed  him  in  his  wife  hardening 
into  trails  of  middle  age.  which  were  very  like 
those  of  less  interesting  older  w omen.  The  sight 
moved  him  with  a kind  ol  pathos*, -hut  he  felt  the 
result  hindering  and  vexatious. 

She  now  retorted  that  if  he  did  not  choose  to 
take  her  at  her  word  he  nerd  not,  but  that  what- 
ever he  did  she  should  have  nothing  to  reproach 
herself  with;  and,  at  least,  he  could  not  say  that 
she  had  trapped  him  into  anything. 

“What  do  you  mean  by  trapping?”  he  de- 
manded. 

“ I don’t  know  what  you  call  it.”  she  answered  ; 
“ but  when  you  get  me  to  com  mil  myself  to  a thing 
by  leaving  out  the  most  essential  point,  1 call  it 
trapping.” 

“I  wonder  you  stop  at  trapping,  if  you  think  I 
got  you  to  favor  Fulkerson’s  scheme  and  then 
sprung  New  York  on  you.  I don’t  suppose  you 
do,  though.  But  I guess  we  won't  talk  about  it 
any  more.” 

He  went  out  for  a long  walk,  and  she  went  to 
her  room.  They  lunched  silently  together  in  the 
presence  of  their  children,  who  knew  that  they 
had  been  quarrelling,  but  were  easily  indifferent 
to  the  fact,  as  children  get  to  be  in  such  eases: 
nature  defends  their  youth,  and  the  unhappiness 
which  they  behold  does  not  infect  them.  In  the 
evening,  after  the  bov  and  girl  had  gone  to  bed, 
the  father  and  mother  resumed  their  talk.  He 
would  have  liked  to  take  it  up  at  the  point  from 
w hich  it  wandered  into  hostilities,  for  he  felt  it 
lamentable  that  a matter  which  so  seriously  con- 
cerned them  should  be  confused  in  the  fumes  of 
senseless  anger;  and  he  was  willing  to  make  a 
tacit  acknow  ledgment  of  his  own  error  by  recur- 
ring to  the  question,  but  she  would  not  be  con- 
tent with  this,  and  he  had  to  concede  explicitly 
to  her  weakness  that  she  really  meant  it  when 
she  had  asked  him  to  accept  Fulkerson’s  offer. 
He  said  he  knew  that  ; and  lie  began  soberly  to 
talk  over  tlieir  prospects  in  the  event  of  their? 
going  to  New  York. 

“(Mi,  I see  you  are  going!”  she  twitted. 

“ I’m  going  to  stay  ,”  lie  answered,  “ and  let 
them  turn  me  out  of  my  agency  here!”  and  in 
this  bitterness  tlieir  talk  ended. 

[to  be  oontinuku.] 


FLORIDIAN  CHAUTAUQUAS. 

Floridian  Chautauquas  are  purely  American 
institutions.  They  are  legitimate  outgrowths 
from  the  tii-st  of  their  kind,  established  some  years 
ago  by  the  versatile  Bishop  ,1.  H.  Vincent,  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  and  the  Hon.  Lewis 
Miller,  of  Akron,  Ohio,  on  the  banks  of  Chautau- 
qua Lake,  N.  Y.  Originally  intended  to  subserve 
the  interests  of  Sunday-schools,  the  interdenom. 
i national  progenitor  has  long  since  outgrown  its 
primitive  ideal,  and  now,  with  characteristic  au- 
dacity, claims  to  be  a university.  The  progenv — 
fifty  of  them,  more  or  less — are  not  slow  in  imi- 
tating the  parental  example.  Amusing  in  this 
respect  as  they  may  he  to  conservative  specta- 
tors, they  are  none  the  less  doing  royal  service 
in  popular  education.  The  fruits  of  tlieir  labor 
arc  manifest  in  increased  thirst  for  knowledge, 
and  growing  capacity  to  meet  the  demands  of 
nineteenth-century  patriotism.  Fishing,  boating, 
and  hunting  are  held  to  be  perfectly  compatible 
wiili  their  curricula  of  study,  and,  with  frequent 
tent  life,  to  do  as  much  for  physical  culture  as 
the  studies  themselves  for  mental  culture  during 
the  brief  weeks  of  annual  convention. 

That  Florida  should  have  its  Chautauquas  is  a 
logical  conclusion,  from  its  Italian  climate  and 
crowds  of  nervous  visitors.  These  are  chiefly  of 
the  professional  classes,  no  small  proportion 
being  ministerial.  To  such,  sympathy,  action,  and 
aim  are  necessities.  Through  them  the  I)e  Fu- 
niuli  Chautauqua  in  West.  Florida  sprang  into  be- 
ing five  years  ago.  The  singularly  beautiful 
lake,  circular  in  shape,  pellucid  in  water,  swarm- 
ing with  fish,  and  accessible  from  all  quarters, 
offered  all  the  jov  of  a new  discovery.  South 
Florida,  with  its  chain  of  peaceful  basins  and  fra- 
grant groves  of  lime  and  orange,  held  out  equal 
attractions,  and  the  Mount  Dora  Chautauqua  fol- 
lowed in  due  sequence.  The  middle  of  the  State, 
not  to  be  outdone  brother  sections,  also  initiated 
a Chautauqua  at  Lake  Weir.  To  say  which  is  the 
finest  locality  would  be  a mistake  equal  to  that 
of  Paris  ill  deciding  the  disputed  question  of 
feminine  beauty.  All  are  as  intelleetuallv  and 
morally  lovely,  under  the  eircmiisiatices,  as  rea- 
sonable people  can  well  desire. 

\\  inter  residents  and  visitors  from  the  North- 
ern States  and  from  other  lands,  citizens  to  the 
manor  born,  and  local  members  of  professional 
classes  find  Chautauquas  to  lie  agreeable  varia- 
tions from  the  depressing  monotony  of  life.  They 
bring  diverse  coteries  together,  rub  off  the  edges 
of  eccentricity,  reveal  lovable  qualifies  in  differ- 
ing denominational  households,  strengthen  af- 
feetional  ties,  ami  foster  normal  Cm  i-ti.ui  evolu- 
tion. But  these  results  are  merely  incidental  to 
the  accomplishment  of  what  are  professeti iv  the 
principal  objects,  namely,  the  acquisition  of  Bib- 
lical, literary,  and  seichtifio  knowledge,  hit: iter 
style  and  quality  of  .Sunday-school  instruction, 
more  enlightened  interest  in  secular  education, 
and  particularly  in  free  common  schools.  Di- 
rectly, the  greater  benefit  should  inure  to  the 


South;  indirectly,  the  entire  republic  will  be  the 
gainer. 

“ A wist*  and  judicious  system  of  general  edu- 
cation"  is  held  bv  all  statesmen  to  be  essential 
t<i  the  welfare  of  the  people.  The  division  union g 
tin-  States  iu  183ti  of  the  national  surplus  of 
#•211,1  MM  1,0! K)  was  one  of  the  activities  of  this 
opinion;  the  non  - political,  educational  bench- 
fences  of  the  great  religious  denominations  ir 
the  Southern  section  since  the  Civil  War  are  oth- 
er expressions  of  it.  Military  necessity  in  186k 
emancipated  nearly  •1,000,000  illiterate  slaves, 
and  political  Jnsa-ssity  subsequently  converted 
them  into  citizens  with  sovereign  power.  Since 
then  the  tide  of  immigration  has  enormously 
augmented  in  volume,  and  yearly  introduces  mui- 
tiiudes  of  foreign  illiterates  from  under  inferior 
forms  of  civilization  into  all  districts,  and  nota- 
bly into  all  cities,  of  the  United  States.  Eman- 
cipate and  immigrant,  as  a rule,  are  hopelesslv 
unlettered  and  ignorant.  The  hope  of  the  future 
is  in  tlieir  ehiidren.  Experience  lias  demon- 
Minted  that  these  are  best  purified  and  Ameri- 
canized in  our  common  schools,  ami  thus  prepared 
to  become  the  firm  supporters  of  civil  and  reli- 
gions freedom. 

But  the  Southern  States  lmvc  not  the  ability, 
even  if  i lie  w i.-li  we  e universal,  to  maintain  un 
efficient  MMeiii  of  free  public  schools.  The  Rev. 
Dr.  A.  <i.  llaygood,  agent  of  the  Slater  Fund, 
wrote  on  the  24th  of  November,  1887,  from  De- 
catur, (»a.,  that  “the  South  is  not  able  to  cam 
its  double  burden  of  ignorance  and  poverty," 
that  it  is  not  prosperous  “outside  a few  cities." 
and  that  “ illiteracy  outgrows  wealth.”  The  Rev. 
Dr.  furry,  formerly  prominent  as  agent  of  the 
Peabody  School  Fund,  and  recently  Minister  to 
Spain,  is  one  ot  the  highest  authorities  on  educa- 
tional affairs  in  the  South.  “Nearly  one-half  of 
tiie  white  children.”  he  -ays.  “ and  more  than  one- 
half  of  the  colored  are  growing  up  without  edu- 
cational advantages.’’  “The  South  had,  in  187b, 
4,1  HI), <172  illiterates,  and  iu  1880.  4.741,173— an 
increase  of  over  one  Imlf-million  in  spite  of  the 
educational  activities  of  the  intermediate  ten 
years.  . . . Tiie  total  number  of  voting  males  in 
the  South  in  1HHO  was  4, 1 1 5).!KI8,  and  of  these 
1,363. M4  were  illiterate.  Thirty-three  and  nne- 
tentli  per  cent,  of  the  voters  in  the  Sjutli  are 
illiterate.  Of  the  illiterate,  sixty-nine  ami  eignt- 
teinhs  per  cent,  are  colored,  and  thirty  and  two- 
tenths  per  cent,  are  white.  It  is  especially  sig- 
nificant that  these  figures  show  an  increase  of 
illiterate  voters  in  the  last  decade.”  Eight  per 
cent,  of  our  white  voiers,  and  sixty-nine  per  cent, 
of  the  colored,  according  to  General  Eaton,  United 
States  Commissioner  of  Education,  are  illiterate. 
In  eleven  States  the  illiterate  voters  outnumber 
the  literate#  of  anv  one  party.  The  States  in 
which  citizens  of  colored  birth  preponderate,  and 
also  Texas,  are  in  the  worst  predicament;  and 
these  States  are  also  among  the  most  solicitous, 
if  not  the  most  wishful,  for  an  efficient  public- 
school  system.  Many  ex-slave-holders  advocate 
it.  The  negroes  desiderate  it.  Opfioneuts  of  free 
schools  rarely,  if  ever,  receive  tlieir  votes. 

Florida  in  1881-2  reported  97,224  children  of 
school  age,  between  the  years  of  six  and  twenty- 
one.  Of  these,  three  counties  not  heard  from, 
51,945  were  enrolled  in  the  public  schools.  The 
average  daily  attendance,  twelve  counties  not  re- 
porting. was  24,923.  The  number  of  schools 
was  1239,  and  the  estimated  value  of  school  prop- 
erty #89,098.  Of  the  teachers,  078  were  men, 
and  448  women.  The  salaries  of  these,  together 
with  all  other  expenditures  for  schools,  aggre- 
gated in  the  sum  of  #133.200.  The  public-school 
system  of  Florida  is  continuously  improving,  as 
might  be  expected  from  the  augmenting  influx 
of  Northern  men  and  capital.  But  it  needs  more 
than  the  window  less  log  school-houses  and  yearly 
three  months  school  terms,  of  which  it  has  its  full 
share,  more  than  its  Common-School  Fund  supple- 
mented by  special  and  county  taxes,  more  than 
its  public  high-schools  and  State  Normal  School, 
organized  in  1 hsh,  to  supply  by  thorough  instruc- 
tion the  wants  of  its  future  citizens.  The  latter 
are  iu  simitar  position  to  that  of  a shepherd  dog 
said  to  have  been  discovered  by  a railroad  mag- 
nate in  a twelve  foot  square  log  gri-t-mill.  situ- 
ated on  the  Atlantic  and  Pensacola  Railroad,  lick- 
ing up  the  entire  product  as  it  issued  with  won- 
drous slowness  from  the  meal  .-Hunt,  and  burkin'! 
/nr  more  ; and  nl-oablc,  according  to  the  owner, 
to  continue  the  deglutitive  feat  indefinitely,  if  it 
did  not  die  of  starvation  during  the  process.  The 
most  urgent  destitution  is  on  the  United  States 
Naval  Reservation  at  Warrington,  where  fully  four 
hundred  children  are  grow  ing  up  without  any  pub- 
lic education.  Florida  declines  to  make  anv  pro- 
vision for  them,  because  of  alleged  lack  of  jn  i> 
diction  ; and  the  general  government  also  declines, 
on  the  ground  that  most  of  them  are  children  of 
squatters.  That  they  are  human  beings  and  pos 
si  hie  voters  has  not  hitherto  incited  to  any  at 
tempt  for  their  relief. 

What  the  winter  Chautauquas  are  doing  in 
Florida  for  the  educational  needs  of  that  and  sis- 
ter States  may  be  estimated  bv  the  numbers  and 
character  of  those  in  attendance,  and  from  the 
quality  of  the  teaching  bestowed  by  the  Sunday- 
school  experts  and  other  lecturers  engaged  for 
that  purpose.  Notwithstanding  unusually  rainy 
weather  in  the  latter  half  of  Febtunrv,  1888,  the 
concourse  at  Mount  Dora  was  of  decidedly  en- 
couraging size,  and  notably  composed  of  the  class 
wliicti  furnishes  the  vanguard  of  progress  to  ever' 
commiiuiiy.  Dr.  J.  L.  Ilurlbut,  Principal  of  the 
Chautauqua  Literary  and  Scientific  Circle,  then 
ami  afterward  at  Do  Funiak,  justified  his  lip) 
reputation  as  a successful  normal  teacher  and  as- 
sembly conductor;  Dr.  Lvtnan  Abbott  sustained 
himself  quite  as  ably  as  in  the  editorial  chair  of  tiie 
Ciirixlia.i  f'ni>m,ur  in  the  pulpit  once  filled  by 
Henry  Ward  Beecher.  Instructors  and  lecturers 
were  of  various  sects,  but  met  on  common  ground, 
and  with  such  marked  resemblance  in  doctrinal 
deliverance  that  an  ordinary  layman  would  have 
foufl^  j^.diflicitlt|  jn..tjbe  absence  of  any  special 
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ism  is  still  regnant,  but  the  drowsy  atmosphere 
of  the  past  is  yielding  to  the  stimulating  spirit  of 
a new  and  higher  life.  Two  years  ago,  Fort  Ber- 
thold  lay  buried  in  barbarism : there  will  be  no 
trace  of  the  last  “ permanent  village"  on  the  Mis- 
souri in  two  years  more.  Light  is  breaking  along 
the  eastern  horizon,  and  the  Ree,  the  Gros-Ven- 
tre,  and  the  Mandan  are  looking  toward  the  dawn. 


THE  ELECTRIC  SUGAR  SWINDLE. 

The  recent  arrest  in  Michigan,  extradition,  in- 
dictment in  New  York,  and  approaching  trial 
here  of  five  persons,  men  and  women,  presage  the 
exposure  of  what  is  described  as  the  most  suc- 


cessful, audacious,  and  “barefaced”  swindle  of 
the  present  generation.  It  had  its  foundation  in 
the  keen  competition  among  sugar  refiners.  Hkn- 
rt  C.  Friend,  who  is  said  to  have  been  an  expert 
German  electrician  and  chemist,  went  some  years 
ago  to  prominent  German  and  English  sugur  re- 
finers with  the  claim  that  he  had  a process  by 
•which  better  sugar  could  be  produced  than  by 
any  other  process  known.  He  made  two  other 
claims  in  connection  with  the  matter.  One  was 
that  it  was  an  electric  process,  and  the  other  was 
that  the  cost  of  it  was  only  eighty  cents  a ton 
instead  of  nine  and  a half  to  twelve  dollars. 

Failing  to  enlist  the  capital  he  sought  in  Ger- 
many and  England,  Mr.  (or  “ Professor")  Friknd 
came  to  New  York  in  1886,  and  went  to  the 
Hayemeyers.  He  told  his  story,  and  they,  listen- 
ing gladly  enough,  told  him  that  they  were  willing 
to  pay  as  much  as  $2,000,000  for  his  secret,  but 
refused  to  treat  with  him  on  the  basis  of  any 
process  that  should  be  kept  as  his  secret.  He 
persisted  in  asking  for  a chance  to  show  what 
he  could  do,  and  they  sent  him  a short  hundred- 
weight— exactly  98 
pounds,  it  is  stated 
— of  raw  sugar,  and 
he  sent  back  102 
pounds  of  a sugar 
which  the  firm  was 
unable  to  duplicate. 

So  far  as  this  part 
of  bis  claim  goes, 
no  dispute  has  been 
made.  He  hits  pro- 
duced at  times  sugar 
that  is  unlike  and 
superior  to  any  oth- 
er sugar  known 
the  market.  The 
Havemkters  even 
went  so  far  ns  to 
visit  the  “profes- 
sor’s" house  in  com- 
pany with  a party 
who  were  to  have 
the  process  shown 
to  them,  but 
riving  they  found 
that  the  machinery 
employed,  whatever 
it  was,  was  carefully 
covered  up,  and  that 
Friknd  would  not 
allow  it  to  be  exam- 
ined, nor  allow  any- 
body in  tiie  room 
where  he  produced 
his  beautiful  sugar. 

Thereupon  the  Hav- 
kmeyers  declined 
finally  to  have  any- 
thing to  do  with  the 
matter,  saying  that 
they  did  not  propose 
to  buy  a “ pig  in  a 
poke." 

Undismayed  by 


this,  Mr.  Friend  continued  the  exploitation  of  his 
process,  and  succeeded  in  indiiciug  some  sugar 
men,  among  them  Lawson  N.  Fuller  and  Wal- 
lace P.  Willett,  to  join  in  organizing  a stock 
company  for  the  manufacture  of  his  product. 
This  company  was  accordingly  incorporated, 
with  a capital  of  $1,000,000,  of  which  Friend 
was  to  retain  $600, 000.  He  also  retained  his 
Beoret,  whatever  it  was,  and  the  company  agreed 
to  fit  up  a refinery  according  to  his  plans. 

This  programme  was  followed  out.  The  old  At- 
lantic Flour-Mill,  near  Hamilton  Ferry,  Brooklyn, 
was  secured,  and  the  company  expended  some 
$40,000  in  fitting  it  up,  preliminary  to  putting  in 
tiie  required  machinery.  There  was  no  lack  of 
money,  for  the  shares  sold  readily  on  the  strength 


'CRUSHER"  IN  THE  SECRET  ROOM. 


of  the  representations  made  by  some  of  the  of- 
ficers of  the  company.  These  appear  to  have 
been  made  in  good  faith  after  seeing  some  such 
exhibition  as  that  made  to  the  Havkmkyxrs.  At 
all  events,  they  went  on  selling  the  stock,  the 
buyers  believing  that  they  were  going  to  refine 
raw  cane  sugar  at  a cost  of  eighty  cents  a ton. 
“ It  was  the  eighty  cents  that  caught  me,"  one 
shareholder  is  reported  to  have  said.  “ If  the 
man  was  a fraud,  why  didn’t  he  say  a dollar  a ton 
or  half  a dollar?” 

Frikno  showed  himself  a man  of  large  and  lib- 
eral ideas  so  far  ns  the  use  of  money  went.  The 
“refinery”  is  some  50  by  200  feet  in  dimensions, 
and  five  stories  high.  The  top  story  was  put  up 
by  the  company  to  hoist  the  raw  sugar  to,  so  that 
it  could  lie  dumped  into  the  secret  rooms  in  which 
FaiKxn  was  to  do  his  marvellous  work.  These 
secret  rooms  were  guarded  with  massive  doors 
and  inner  walls  constructed  of  heavy  timber  lined 
w ith  boiler  iron,  and  the  locks  were  heavy  enough 
for  use  in  a bank. 

Some  few  pieces  of  simple  machinery  (shown 


in  the  illustrations)  were  ordered  and  paid  for  by 
the  company  at  an  expense  of  about  $6000,  and 
hear  evidence  of  use,  but  these  were  bv  no  means 
all  that  was  needed,  according  to  Friend's  story. 
So  particular  was  he  to  guard  his  secret  that  he 
would  trust  no  one  with  his  plans,  but  told  the 
company  that  he  was  ordering  different  parts  of 
the  heavy  machinery  in  different  parts  of  the 
country,  some  in  Pittsburgh,  some  in  St.  Louis, 
etc.  This  he  said  was  necessary,  as  his  process 
and  machinery  were  not  yet  patented.  So  jealous 
was  he  in  this  matter  that  he  declared  it  neces- 
sary to  pay  the  bills  himself,  and  wonderful  as  it 
may  seem,  the  company  gave  him  the  money  to 
do  it.  They  gave  liberally,  too.  According  to 
their  own  statements,  they  advancer!  him  $15(i,ihmi 
in  money  to  pay 
for  machinery  that 
never  was  construct- 
ed, and  so  fur  as 
can  be  learned,  was 
never  ordered. 

It  is  not  perhaps 
so  strange  as  it  may 
seem  that  they  were 
humbugged  in  this 
fashion,  for  a most 
elaborate  pretence 
of  business  was 
maintained.  Ill  ad- 
dition to  the  two 
floors  fitted  up  as 
secret  apartments, 
Friend  hud  rooms 
fitted  up  to  accom- 
modate the  work- 
men, who,  he  said, 
must  live  on  the 
premises.  Au  enor- 
mous hotel  range 
for  cooking  their 
meals  was  provided, 
a dining-room  and 
bedrooms  were  fit- 
ted up,  and  six  men 
and  oue  woman 
lived  there,  the  jan- 
itor being  married. 
I<argc  packing-eases 
were  made,  some 
of  them  of  queer 
shapes,  all  mortised 
and  dovetailed  to- 
gether, and  a few 
lined  with  boiler 
iron,  and  were  sent 
away,  ostensibly  for 
in  bringing 
hack  the  secret  ma- 
chinery. Really 
they  went  away 
empty,  and  came 
back  packed  with  barrels  and  boxes  of  refined 
sugar. 

This  is  one  of  the  patent  proofs,  it  is  alleged, 
of  fraud.  The  offieera  of  the  company  say  that 
all  their  operations  were  conducted  on  the  sup- 
position that  raw  sugar  was  used  by  Friend  in 
his  operations,  and  they  furnished  some  hundreds 
of  barrels  of  raw  sugar  for  the  purpose  of  refill- 
ing. This  raw  sugar  was  never  used,  hut  was  all 
found  in  the  “ refinery”  when  the  bubble  buret, 
and  the  refined  sugar  which  had  been  brought  in 
surreptitiously  had  been  put  through  the  secret 
process  and  turned  out  by  Friend  ms  the  result 
of  his  refining. 

In  Marcii  last  Friend  died — at  least  it  is  sup- 
posed that  he  died.  Somebody  died  and  was 
buried,  and  the  weight  of  testimony  is  that  it  was 
Fiurnd.  Probably  no  one  would  ever  have  ques- 
tioned it  if  his  scheme  had  proved  honest  and 
had  been  carried  out  by  his  widow,  who  assumed 
to  have  his  secret,  and  who  took  the  direction  of 
affairs  at  the  “ refinery.”  As  it  is,  however,  the 
death  is  doubted.  Friend  hud  lived  extravagant- 


ly, after  he  began  to  receive  money  from  the  com- 
pany, at  No.  227  East  Sixtieth  Street,  keeping 
numerous  horses,  wearing  valuable  diamonds,  and 
consuming  large  amounts  of  brandy.  His  work, 
whatever  it  was,  had,  however,  gone  oil  steadily 
enough,  and  the  suspicion  of  no  one  was  aroused. 
But  on  account  of  tiie  large  extra  expense 
of  fitting  up  the  “ refinery”  as  represented  by 
Friend,  the  officers  insisted  on  the  return  of 
$75,000  of  the  stock  granted  to  him,  so  that  the 
total  value  received  by  him  and  his  widow  was 
$525,000  in  stock,  and  the  $150,000  or  so  in 
money  which  he  and  she  professed  to  expend  for 
machinery. 

For  the  work  went  on  as  before  under  Mrs. 
Olive  Friend’s  direction.  More  boxes  went  out 
and  came  hack.  More  “machinery”  was  sup- 
posed to  have  been  made,  and  was  paid  for  by 
the  confiding  officials  ; and  no  one  yet  knew  wliat 
they  were  paying  for.  They  had  occasional 
“tests,"  at  which  they  saw  raw  sugar  hoisted  up 
to  the  secret  rooms,  and  saw  the  beautiful  crys- 
tals that  they  could  not  buy  in  the  market  tum- 
bling down  through  shoots  to  the  floor  to  which 
they  were  admitted,  mid  they  were  content,  espe- 
cially as  the  shares  they  held  had  advanced  to  a 
price  of  $4<M>  in  the  open  market. 

Mis.  Friend  held  her  liusbamfs  stock,  and  if 
she  could  have  sold  out  the  whole  could  havo 
cleared  more  than  $2.ihhi,immi  by  the  operation. 
Strange  to  sav,  she  did  not  try  to  sell  any,  possi- 
bly fearing  that  if  she  should  do  so,  distrust 
would  lie  aroused.  She  had  contracted  meantime, 
in  consideration  of  $75, non  cash,  to  lie  paid  “on 
delivery.”  to  tell  the  secret  on  Jauuary  1,  1889, 
and  early  in  Dccemlier  last  a “ test"  was  made 
for  the  edification  of  the  company’s  officers.  At 
this  trial  sugar  of  the  eoveled  quality  was  dump- 
ed down  the  shoots  at  the  rate  of  a barrel  every 
two  and  tliree-qunrter  minutes. 

Everything  looked  well  up  to  this  time,  hut 
suddenly,  without  leave-taking,  Mrs.  Friend  went 
to  Michigan,  together  with  her  step-father,  Wil- 
liam E.  Howard,  his  wife,  Emilv  Howard,  Orrin 
A.  Halstead,  and  George  Halstead.  These  are 
the  five  who  are  now  awaiting  trial,  and  they  had 
been  working  together  after  Friend’s  death  to 
carry  out  liis  plans.  Work  came  to  a stand  still 
suddenly,  hut  a watchman,  Jerry  Flanagan,  left 
in  charge  by  Mrs.  Friend,  refused  to  admit  any- 
body, even  the  company’s  officers,  to  the  secret 
rooms,  and  ns  the  time  for  the  divulging  of  the 
secret  was  at  hand,  the  officers  waited. 

Promptly  lit  the  beginning  of  tiie  year  Presi- 
dent Uottkrill  was  on  hand  at  Mrs.  Friend's 
Michigan  home  to  receive  the  secret.  He  found 
her  attended  by  two  lawyers,  and  in  their  pre- 
sence demanded  the  secret.  She  began  to  make 
stipulations.  First  she  wanted  the  $75,000,  ah 
ready  deposited  in  New  York,  transferred  to  a 
Western  hank.  This  was  agreed  to.  Then  a 
third  party  to  receive  the  secret  and  declare  on 
its  value  was  agreed  on.  Then  she  demanded 
$5000  more,  and  Mr.  Cotterill  refused  it.  Then 
she  refused  to  tell  the  secret.  Mr.  Cotterill  was 
already  suspicious,  and  this  confirmed  liis  suspi- 
cion. He  argued  and  discussed  the  matter  for  a 
while,  and  at  length  offered  her  $2500  to  tell 
whether  she  could  really  refine  raw  sugar  by  her 
process.  She  declined  to  answer.  Then  he  was 
asked,  after  a private  consultation  by  her  lawyers, 
if  he  would  be  satisfied  with  a secret  process  hv 
which  refined  sugar  could  be  treated  so  as  lo  pro- 
duce the  sugar  which  had  been  so  admired.  He 
said  no,  and  the  negotiations  ended  abruptly. 

The  next  step  was  to  telegraph  to  Mr.  Robert- 
son, who  summoned  assistance  ami  broke  into 
the  secret  rooms.  Nothing  was  found  beyond 
what  has  been  described,  and  even  the  most  san- 
guine shareholders  were  at  once  convinced  that 
the  scheme  was  a swindle.  Legal  steps  were  at 
once  taken,  and  the  result  was,  as  stated  above, 
the  arrest  and  extradition  of  the  five  alleged  con- 
spirators. Flanagan  has  escaped. 

David  A.  Curtis. 


TIIE  LAST  LULL  \S  THE  FIGHT. 

In  this  number  of  the  Weekly  Mr.  Frederic 
Remington  presents  an  effective  picture  of  one  of 
the  perils  of  frontier  life.  The  scene  is  the  arid 
plains  of  the  Southwest,  and  ill  the  original  paint- 
ing the  gruund  ami  sky  are  hot  with  the  glare  of 
high  noon.  The  incident  depicted  resembles  one 
which  was  narrated  to  the  artist  hy  u Comanche 
warrior,  and  as  a typical  struggle  to  tin*  death 
against  hostile  Indians  may  stand  perhaps  for 
many  an  unrecorded  experience  in  the  far  West. 
The  four  central  figures  are  those  of  Texan  herd- 
ers, or  “ cow-men,"  as  they  arc  called.  They  have 
been  attacked  hy  Coinanclies,  ami  force* I to  halt 
and  fight.  They  have  made  a rude  hurricade  of 
the  bodies  of  their  dead  horses.  The  Indians  have 
circled  alrout  them,  mid  perhaps  made  a charge 
or  two,  whose  results  are  seen  in  the  death  of  one 
man  and  the  wounding  of  two  others,  as  well  us 
in  the  arrows  which  have  pierced  the  horses.  The 
savages,  who  have  been  received  with  a stubborn 
pluck  that  Inis  driven  them  off,  now  circle  like 
coyotes  about  their  victims,  deliberating  whether 
they  shall  not  rely  on  thirst  and  wounds  to  finish 
the  work. 

The  old  mini  stnnches  the  blood  in  hi-*  wound- 
ed leg,  while  keeping  a watchful  and  undaunted 
look  on  the  field,  mid  seems  slid  full  of  fight. 
The  one  who  stands  creel  is  coolly  calculating 
the  chances  of  another  charge  and  of  his  party's 
ability  lo  resist  it.  The  voutii  resting  his  head 
on  his  hand  is  despondent,  being  not  yet  made 
indifferent  hv  a hard  life  to  the  prospect  before 
him ; hut  that  will  not  prevent  him  from  doing 
his  full  part  when  the  hot  battle  is  renewed.  The 
man  pierced  with  an  arrow  seems  the  most  for- 
tunate, as  he  lies  dead,  with  empty  canteen  in 
hand.  He  has  already  gone  where  the  others 
must  follow  him.  Their  bones  will  bleach  on  the 
sand-hillock, and  other  travellers  will  wonder  what 
their  story  was. 
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THE  COPPER  SYNDICATE. 

This  leading  financial  centres  of  the  world  have 
been  put  to  a severe  strain  during  the  last  week 
by  the  collapse  of  the  copper  syndicate.  The 
tension,  however,  has  in  nearly  every  case  been 
that  of  apprehension  rather  than  the  testing  of 
monetary  resources.  Of  recent  years  there  has 
been  no  occurrence  in  the  financial  world  precisely 
similar  to  that  which  has  just  enlivened  and  dis- 
tressed Paris.  Perhaps  for  sharpness  of  effect 
it  will  compare  measurably  with  the  gold  panic 
of  Black  Friday,  but  in  most  respects  it  is  unique. 
The  whole  transaction  from  beginning  to  end  was 
characteristically  French.  The  scheme  was  to 
control  the  copper  market  of  the  world,  and  the 
constant  demand  for  large  sums  of  money  gave 
the  undertaking  an  importance  in  the  financial 
world  that  may  last  for  some  time.  The  syndi- 
cate that  undertook  this  unnatural  work  was  for- 
mally organized  under  a title,  and  it  has  now  gone 
to  smash,  taking  with  it  the  second  largest  bank 
in  Paris. 

The  first  observation  that  the  collapse  provokes 
must  be  favorable  to  the  equanimity  and  strength 
that  other  financial  centres,  and  even  Paris  itself, 
displayed  while  the  enormous  liquidation  was 
most  severe.  Few  people  outside  of  those  who 
handle  copper  in  some  form  or  other  would  have 
paid  any  attention  to  the  mutter  were  it  not  that 
the  speculation  had  assumed  such  proportions 
that  it  came  very  near  to  becoming  an  issue  in 
French  politics.  As  it  was,  the  principal  finan- 
cial institution,  the  Bank  of  France,  was  influ- 
enced by  politicians  to  advance  several  millions 
to  the  credit  bank  of  the  syndicate  with  the 
hopes  of  saving  it  from  suspension.  While  the 
shares  of  that  bank,  the  Comptoir  d’Escompte, 
were  declining  with  frightful  rapidity  and  its 
vaults  were  being  drained  by  anxious  depositors, 
w hile  the  value  of  the  shares  of  the  copper  syn- 
dicate, the  Socidtc  des  Metaux,  was  dwindling 
away  in  the  market  at  panic  pace,  and  the  price 
of  copper  was  yielding  under  the  pressure  of 
the  100,000  tons  or  more  that  the  syndicate  has 
accumulated,  Paris  was  no  more  excited  than 
over  a Boulanger  election,  if  as  much ; Lon- 
don was  not  disturbed,  nor  did  Berlin  give  any 
evidence  of  extraordinary  anxiety.  In  our  own 
metropolis  the  events  that  have  been  sketched 
were  utilized  on  Monday  for  the  purposes  of  a 
bear  raid,  which  had  for  its  object  the  emphasiz- 
ing of  the  tendency  of  the  so-called  Granger 
stocks.  Boston,  the  home  market  for  copper 
stocks,  was  temporarily  upset,  but  not  badly  dam- 
aged. Paris  appears  to  have  made  no  extraor- 
dinary drafts  upon  Iamdon,  nor  was  New  York 
asked  through  the  usual  channels  of  exchange  to 
forward  funds  to  any  one  of  the  European  cen- 
tres. Two  shipments  of  specie,  aggregating 
$2,250,000,  have  been  made,  it  is  true,  but  they 
were  not  the  result  of  the  crisis  in  Paris.  But 
fears  that  the  liquidation  might  spread  and  ef- 
fect unpleasant  changes  that  would  bear  directly 
upon  our  market  were  aroused  by  subtle  manipu- 
lators, and  played  upon  for  all  they  were  worth. 
Fortunately  complete  advices  came  to  hand  be- 
fore any  serious  damage  had  been  done  by  that 
seutimental  issue. 

One  phase  of  the  affair  that  must  command  ad- 
miration is  the  nerve  of  the  French  bankers.  The 
first  day’s  run  on  the  Comptoir  d’Escompte  result- 
ed in  a withdrawal  of  the  equi  valentof  $12,000,000 
from  that  bank.  The  concern  continued  to  do 
business  for  fully  ten  days  after  that  event,  prin- 
cipally paying  depositors.  It  would  be  interest- 
ing to  know  where  else  in  the  world,  excepting 
the  Bank  of  England,  such  a record  could  be  ob- 
tained. Certainly  not  in  this  city,  as  the  with- 
drawal under  similar  circumstances  of  half  of 
that  amount  from  the  strongest  of  its  banks 
would  result  in  the  intervention  of  the  Clearing- 
House. 

The  principal  sufferers  from  this  grand  col- 
lapse appear  to  be  the  members  of  the  syndi- 
cate and  the  stockholders  of  the  broken  bank. 
The  last-named  are  allowed  one  share  in  the  re- 
organized institution  for  every  four  shares  they 
held  in  the  old  one.  The  syndicate  losses  are 
not  so  easily  adjusted.  Thousands  of  tons  of 
copper  will  have  to  be  gradually  sold  for  its  ac- 
count, and  its  relations  with  bankers  guarantee- 
ing its  contracts  will  be  settled  very  bIowIv.  The 
producers  cannot  suffer  seriously  in  the  long-run, 
us  they  have  enjoyed  for  many  months  the  high 
prices  paid  by  the  syndicate,  so  that  they  will 
doubtless  strike  a good  average.  It  is  possible 
that  the  producers  will  profit  by  the  experience 
of  the  syndicate,  and  form  an  alliance  among 
themselves. 

While  the  folly  of  the  copper  syndicate’s  scheme 
was  patent  at  the  start  and  its  failure  a foregone 
conclusion,  it  will  not  do  to  assume  that  all  other 
trusts  are  equally  liable  to  fail  of  their  purpose. 
There  were  two  radical  mistakes  in  the  formation 
of  the  syndicate:  one  was  the  absence  of  any 
provision  for  the  restriction  of  production,  or  for 
the  scaling  of  the  price  to  be  paid  the  producers 
in  case  the  supply  of  metal  should  exceed  the  de- 
mand. The  other  mistake  was  practically  its  for- 
mation. The  copper  producers  of  the  world 
could  have  combined  for  the  restriction  of  pro- 
duction within  certain  limits  with  reasonable 
hopes  of  success,  or  they  might  have  gone  into 
partnership  with  a syndicate  that  would  under- 
write their  business  or  product  with  the  view  of 
establishing  a stable  and  at  the  same  time  fairly 
profitable  market.  They  virtually  became  part- 
ners in  the  syndicate  at  the  last  moment,  but  it 
was  too  late.  The  syndicate,  true  to  its  French 
origin,  started  with  the  enthusiastic  idea  of 
making  copper  rank  as  a precious  metal.  Its 
collapse  has  also  been  characteristic.  Not  even 
the  Rothschilds  can  overturn  the  immutable  laws 
of  trade,  yet  that  is  the  lesson  that  they  in  con- 
nection with  other  financiers  of  reputed  sagacity 
have  paid  some  scores  of  millions  of  dollars  to 
learn.  C.  A. 

New  York,  Saturday,  March  23, 18S9. 
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EXPAND  THE  MIND 

By  seeing  as  much  aa  yon  can  of  the  world.  Bnt  ere 
you  set  out  either  aa  a tourist,  commercial  traveller, 
or  emigrant— whether  you  go  by  rail,  steamship,  or 
steamboat,  provide  yourself  with  Hostetler's  Stomach 
Bitters,  which  the  travelling  public  recognizes  as  the 
finest  medical  safeguard  and  preventive  of  sea-sick- 
ness with  which  any  one  journeying  by  land  or  water 
cnn  be  provided.  It  furnishes  to  the  western  pioneer 
adequate  protectiou  acaiust  malaria,  rheumatism, 
and  those  disorders  of  the  bowels  which  miasma- 
tainted  water  beget.  Its  sedative  effect  upou  a stom- 
ach perturbed  by  the  rocking  of  a ship  is  truly  magical, 
and  it  is  a capital  appetizer  and  nerve  invigorator. 
Excellent  is  It  for  biliousness  and  kidney  inactiou, 
and  it  counteracts,  in  a remarkable  degree,  the  effects 
of  fatigue,  physical  or  mental.  After  wettiug  and  ex- 
posure in  inclement  weather,  it  should  be  used  as  a 
preventive.— [4de.J 


A SUDDEN  CHANGE  OF  WEATHER 

Will  often  bring  on  a cough.  The  Irritation  which 
induces  coughing  is  quickly  subdued  by  “ Brown '* 
Bronchial  Troche*,"  a simple  nud  effective  cure  for  all 
throat  troubles — [-Ida.] 


“BROWN’S  HOUSEHOLD  PANACEA," 

Tuz  Gucvr  Pain  Rki.ikvkk, 

For  Internal  and  External  Pains,  Rheumatism.  Pain  in 
Stomach,  Bowels, orSide,  Colic,  Dinrrh<ea, Colds, Sprains, 
Bums, Scalds, Cramps, and  Bruises, 25c-a  boltle.-fAdo.J 


ADVICE  TO  MOTHERS. 

Mas.  Winsi.ow'8  Soothing  Syrup  should  always  he 
used  for  children  teething.  It  soothes  the  child,  soft- 
ens the  gums,  allays  all  pain,  cures  wind  colic,  and  is 
the  best  remedy  for  diarrhtea.  25c.  a bottle.— [Ado.] 


Burnrtt's  Coooainr  is  the  best  and  cheapest  Hair 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


GOLD  MEDAL,  PAEI8, 1878. 

BAKER’S 


Warranted  absolutely  pure 
'ocoa,  from  which  the  excess  of 
Oil  has  been  removed.  It  has  more 
than  three  times  the  strength 
of  Cocoa  mixed  with  Starch,  Arrow- 
root  or  Sugar,  and  is  therefore  far 
more  economical,  costing  less  than 
one  cent  a cup.  It  is  delicious, 
nourishing,  strengthening,  easily  di- 
gested. and  admirably  adapted  for  in- 
valids as  well  as  for  persons  in  health. 

Sold  by  Grocers  everywhere. 

W.  BAKER  & CO.,  Dorchester,  Hass. 

30  Years  iu  Fulton  St. 

H.  B.  KIRK  it  CO. 

CAN  SUPPLY 

For  the  Sick-Room, 

For  Grand  Dinners, 

For  Family  Use, 

Reliable  Wines  ai  Linnors 

THAT  ARE  WELL  MATURED. 

ALSO  MEDIUM  AGES. 

Wines  bottled  by  the  Hungarian  Government. 

No  other  House  can  furnish  “ OLD  CROW  KTE.” 

69  Fulton  St. ; 9 Warren  St. ; 

Broadway  and  27th  St. 

SKND  KOR  CATALOGUE. 

WRITE  WITH  I IV I ^ 

H^pens 

More  durable  than  p 

Demind  them  of  your  S 


The  Kodak. 

ANYBODY  can  use 
the  Kodak.  The  opera- 
tion of  making  a picture 
consists  simply  of  press- 
ing a button.  One  Hun- 
dred instantaneous  pict- 
ures are  made  without 
reloading.  No  dark 
room  or  chemicals  are 
Prlee,  $25.00.  necessary.  A division 
of  labor  is  offered,  whereby  all  the  work  of 
finishing  the  pictures  is  done  at  the  factory, 
where  the  camera  can  be  sent  to  be  reloaded. 
The  operator  need  not  learn  anything  about 
photography.  He  can  “press  the  button ” — tet 
do  the  rest. 

Send  for  copy  of  Kodak  Primer,  with  sample 
photograph. 

Tie  Eastman  Dry  Plate  ani  Fill  Co., 

ROCHESTER.  N.Y. 


fab  RHEUMATIG5* 
/.EASciaticPains 

Rheumatic,  Sciatic.  Shooting,  Sharp,  and 

Muscular  Paius  and  Weaknesses,  Back  Ache,  Uter- 
ine and  Chest  pains,  relieved  In  one  minute  hv 

drat  Cuticura  Anti-Pain  Plaster  IS 

only  instantaneous  pain-killing  strengthening  plas- 
ter. 26  cents;  6 for  $1.  At  druggists,  or  of  Potter 
Drug  ani>  Ciikmigal  Co..  Boston. 
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Why  Not? 
INCREASE  YOUR  INCOME. 


IF  YOU  HAVE  $10,000  INVESTED  IN 
Government  Bonds  at  present  value  you 
will  receive  iu  ten  years  at  simple  inter- 
est nearly $2,500 

Ifiu  Savings  Banks  about 3,500 

New  York  Central  Railroad  Bonds  would 

produce  in  the  same  time  nearly 4,000 

The  0 Per  Cent.  Debentures  of  the  Western 
Farm  Mortgage  Trust  Co.  would  yield...  0,000 
The  7 Per  Cent.  Guaranteed  Mortgages  of 
the  Western  Farm  Mortgage  Trust  Co. 

would  pay  in  the  same  time 7,000 

If  oar  Bonds  PROVE  Jtist  ns  SAFE  nnd  make  great- 
er returns,  we  know  YOU  will  thunk  us  for  the  sug- 
gestion. SURE  that  they  will,  we  back  our  statement 
with  our  GUARANTEE.  All  we  nsk  is  that  YOU  in- 
vestigate US,  our  methods  of  conducting  business,  nnd 
the  CHOICE  character  of  oar  securities.  Thiuk  it 
over,  nnd  wheu  ready  let  us  convince  you  with  such 
FACTS  as  we  nre  always  pleased  to  lay  before  auy 
oue  seeking  a perfectly,  secure,  safe,  nud  sure 
7 PER  CENT.  INCOME  INVESTMENT  AT  PAR. 

Send  for  descriptive  pamphlet 

WM.  T.  PRATT,  Manager. 

Western  Farm  MortMe  Trnst  Co. 

Capital  paid  in  $1,000,000. 

40  AND  42  WALL  ST., 

Manhattan  Bank  Building,  NEW  YORK. 
This  Co.  has  placed  over  TEN  MILLIONS  in  loans 
withont  the  loss  of  a dollar  of  principal  or  interest  to 
investors. 


The  Ball -Pointed  pens  never  scratch  nor 
spurt;  they  hold  more  ink  and  last  longer. 
Seven  Sorts,  for  ledger , rapid,  or  pro- 
fessional writing 
Price  $1.20  and  $1.50  per  gross. 

I Buy  an  assorted  box  for  25  cents,  and  choose 
a pen  to  suit  your  hand. 

The  “Federation"  holders  not  only  prevent 
the  pen  from  blotting,  but  give  a firm  grip. 
Price  5, 15,  and  20  cents.  Of  all  Stationers.  . 


ORrfrSTOtf  A GLASS 

EDINBURGH 


*tsrcsc:c'*KL 


TKADK-MAKK. 


THE  WITNESS  ^0F  THE  SUN.  A new 
novel  by  AMELIE  RITES,  author  of 
“The  Quick  or  the  Dead  I”  Complete  in 
Lippineoit’s  Magazine  for  April.  Price,  25  Cents. 
For  sale  by  all  booksellers  aud  newsdealers. 


BROWN  BROTHERS  & CO., 

59  WALL  STREET,  N.  Y. 

Bills  of  Exchange.Commercial  andTravellere’Credits 
available  in  any  part  of  the  world. 

Collection  in  all  foreign  countries. 

pRAZIl.IAX  ORCHIDS -Grower  & Collector,  C. 
JJ  Struve,  at  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Orders  for  these  Orchids 
will  be  received  by  the  general  agents,  Valentine 
Brothers,  Produce  Exchange,  New  York,  according  to 
catalogue  famished  by  them  on  application. 

PARIS  DRESSES  AND  MANTLES. 

MADAME  JOSEPHINE  DILIES  ET  CIF.., 

IT-  Avenue  de  I .’Opera,  Parti, 
Many  years  with  MA1S0N  LAI' It.  English  well  spoken. 


Will  throw  a spray  as  fine  as  mist  or  as  coarse  as  rain , and  will  effectually  sprinkle 
a space  of  from  10  to  40  feet  in  diameter,  according  to  pressure.  Having  no  re- 
volving parts,  will  not  wear  out,  and  will  last  for  years.  Price , postage  paid , $1.00. 

THE  DAVIS -CRESWELL  MFG.  CO.,  Denver,  Colo. 


SODEN  MINERAL  PASTILLES 


PREPARED  FROM  THE 

Sanative  Salta  of  the  highly  renowned  Springs  of  the  German  Health 
Resort,  SODEN  in  the  TAUNUS,  under  the  supervision  and  control 
of  W.  Stoeltzing,  M.D.,  Member  of  the  Royal  Board  of  Health. 

XSiLSt.’S  Chronic  Catarrhs  of  the  Throat,  Laryni,  anfl  Lodes. 

By  their  action  the  mucus  is  dissolved,  quiet  and  ease  obtained ; owing  to  their  rare  ad- 
vantages they  alleviate  an  often  very  trying  cough  nnd  then  bring  about  the  longed-for  recovery. 
Their  influence  has  been  exceedingly  beneficial  in  cases  of 

the  different  CATARRHS  OF  CONSUMPTIVES, 

the  Chronic  Catarrhs  of  the  STOMACH  and  INTESTINES, 
Constipation,  Hemorrhoids,  Enlargement  of  the  Liver, 
and  other  Abdominal  Complaints 
requiring  a mild,  laxative,  and  stimulating  treatment. 

D I P H T H E R I A can  be  Prevented  by the  use  of  soden  mineral  lozenges, 

— as  it  has  been  demonstrated  that  the  spores  of  the  disease  settle 

WHOOPING  COUGH  «■.£»■*  to  «*■ 

■ mildest  form. 


only  in  throats  affected  by 
Catarrh ; and  the  tormenting 

Singers,  Speakers,  Preachers,  Lawyers,  Teachers,  nnd  all  whose  vocations  require  con- 
tinued use  of  the  voice  will  experience  gratifying  relief  by  using  these  Pastilles. 

The  most  renowned  Medical  Authorities  recommend  and  prescribe  them. 

At  the  International  Exhibition  at  Brussels  the  SODEN  MINERAL 
PASTILLES  were  awarded  THE  HIGHEST  DISTIXCTIOX,  SILVEK 
MEDAL,  by  a jury  of  medical  men. 

For  sale  by  all  Druggists  at  50  cents  a box. 

Sole  Agency  for  the  United  States, 

Soden  Mineral  Springs  Company,  Limited,  15  Cedar  Street,  New  York. 
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SUFFERERS  FROM 
WEAK  SPINE. 


Persons  suffering  from  weak 
back  will  take  comfort  in  read- 
ing the  following  letter  from  Mr. 
A.  VV.  Barrett,  of  Oswego,  N.  Y. 

“ Ten  years  ago  I was  afflicted  with  a lame 
back.  The  pain  was  so  severe  that  1 could 
hardly  walk  or  get  about.  Hearing  much  said 
about  Allcock’s  Porous  Plasters,  I applied 
two  to  the  lower  part  of  my  spine.  In  a week 
I was  very  much  better.  1 put  on  fresh  plasters 
at  the  end  of  ten  days,  and  two  weeks  after- 
ward found  myself  entirely  well.  If  I get  a very 
severe  cold,  1 sometimes  have  a return  of  this 
weakness  of  the  spine,  but  Allcock's  Plasters 
cure  me  in  three  or  four  days.” 

Beware  of  imitations,  and  do 
not  be  deceived  by  misrepresen- 
tation. Ask  for  AllCOCk’s, 
and  let  no  explanation  or  so- 
licitation induce  you  to  accept  a 
substitute. 


Spring  Exhibition  of  Novelties 
of  Imported 

SCOTCH  AXMINSTEllS, 
ROYAL  WILTONS, 


beautiful  assortment  of 


WHOLE  CARPETS, 

MATS  AND  MATTINGS. 


•toacwaii 


Talk  about 


. million.  Why,  she  gits 
hard-workin’  men  before 


six  o’clock,  by  gum.” 

“ She  must  be  a very  robust  woman,  Hnwbi 
“ On  the  contrairy,”  put  in  the  farmer,  “ sh 
strong  I dunno  what  work  she  couldn’t  do.” 


COD  LIVER  OIL 


the  very  first  makers  in  Paris, 
ie  latest  and  most  fashionable 
Spring  and  Summer. 


With  Extract  of 'Malt  and  Compound  Syrup  of  Hypo- 
phosphites,  Cures  Consumption,  Bronchitis,  Coughs, 
Colds,  Scrofula,  mid  all  Wasting  Diseases. 

It  Is  as  pleasant  and  palatable  to  take  as 

Its  'strengthening  effects  are  almost  Im- 
mediate. 

It  does  not  come  up  to  assert  Itself  semi- 
occasionally  after  being  swallowed,  as  other 
Kmulslons  certainly  do. 

It  Is  a great  producer  of  BONE  and 
M rsci.K.  It  purifies  tlie  Blood,  and  patients 
gain  rapidly  In  weight  while  taking  It. 

It  is  a true  Emulsion,  the  only  one  that  Is 
always  ready,  always  alike,  and  that  never 
lias  a thick,  guinmv,  and  greasy  II  1.0 It  at 
the  top  to  upset  the  PATIENT’S  STOMACH. 

It  Is  used  in  all  the  leading  Hospitals. 

It  Is  prescribed  by  the  most  eminent  physi- 
cians In  the  United  States  and  Canada. 

Ask  your  Druggist  for  it,  und  take  no  other. 

J.  A. MAGEE  & CO.,  Lawrence,  Mass. 


LADIES’  RIDING  HABITS 


.Made  of  the  very  best  English  Cloths,  in  the  Late 
London  Styles,  by  the  most  experienced  Tailor: 

II26&  1128  Gh&dtwt 

1^1  I i 1 d lit  1 pi  I (Cl 


and  beautifying  the  hair  which  tins  ever  been  offered 
to  the  public.  It  is  recommended  by  our  best  Chemists 
and  Physicians,  and  has  been  extensively  and  success- 
fully used  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 

BARCLAY  deOO.,44  Stone  St-.N.Y.  City. 


Every  Smoker  wants  it.  Lights 
in  wind  or  ratn ; smaller  than  an 
ordinary  match  box.  Nickel 
Plated ; lasts  a life  time.  By  mall 
25  cents;  tlve for  $1.00.  Stamps 
I taken.  Agents  wanted. 

1 STaYNKH  * CO.,  Proudest*.  It.  L 


Ii\fai\til£  £kii\  ai\&  £<;a.lp 


Y BOY,  aged  nine  years,  has  been  troubled 
Iff/  all  bis  life  with  a very  bail  humor,  which 
appeared  all  over  his  body  in  small  red 
blotches,  with  a dry  white  scab  on  them.  Last 
year  he  was  worse  than  ever,  being  covered  with 
scabs  from  the  top  of  his  head  to  his  feet,  and  con- 
tinually growing  worse,  although  he  had  been 
treated  by  two  physicians.  As  a last  resort,  I 
determined  to  try  the  CuTicuna  Remedies,  and 
am  happy  to  say  they  did  all  that  I could  wish. 
Using  them  according  to  directions,  the  humor 
rapidly  disappeared,  leaving  the  skin  fair  and 
smooth,  and  performing  a thorough  cure.  The 
Ccticdra  Remedies  are  all  you  claim  for  them. 
They  are  worth  their  weight  in  gold  to  any  one 
troubled  os  my  boy  was. 

GEO.  F.  LEAVITT,  No.  Andover,  Maes. 


Remedies 


?HAVE  USED  the  Ctrricui 

cessfully  for  my  baby,  who  was  afflicted  with 
eczema,  and  had  such  intense  Itching  that  he 
got  no  rest  day  or  night.  The  itching  Is  gone,  and 
my  baby  is  cured,  and  is  now  a healthy,  rosy- 
cheeked  boy. 

MARY  KELLEIIMANN,  Beloit,  Kan. 


“POKEK’S  BITTERS,”  THE  OLD- 
13  est  and  Best  Stomach  Bitters  known- 
unequalled  for  their  medicinal  properties,  and 
for  their  fineness  as  a cordial.  To  be  had  in 
Quarts  and  Pints.  L.  F lrN  K K,  Jr.,  Sole 
Manufacturer  and  Proprietor,  78  Jolin  St., 
N.  Y.  P.O.Box  1029. 


THE  JOHN  C.  JEWETT  MF6.  CO.,  Buffalo,  H.  f. 


We  have  used  your  Cuticura  Remedies,  and 
find  them  worthy  the  claim  you  make  for  them.  In 
fact,  they  canuot  be  too  highly  recommended.  Our 
little  girl  had  the  eczema,  and  suffered  Intensely  fur 
one  winter,  and,  although  under  the  care  of  a 
skilled  physician,  he  could  afford  her  no  relief,  but 
by  the  use  of  your  CmcuRA  Remedies  she  was 
speedily  cured.  We  will  not  be  without  them. 

B.  A.  MANLEY,  Milo,  Iowa. 


Crcnulne  Confederate 


,?s wm 


A R PEJUS 
iWAfOy 


Gliticiira 


Remedies 


For  cleansing,  purifying,  and  beautifying  the 
skin  SDd  scalp  and  restoring  the  hair  of  children 
and  infants  and  destroying  the  germs  of  scrofula 
and  all  hereditary  humors,  the  Cuticuka  Reme- 
dies are  simply  Infallible. 

Cuticura,  the  great  skin  cure,  Instantly  allays 
the  most  agonizing  Itching,  burning,  and  inflamma- 
tion, clears  the  akin  and  scalp  of  crusts  and  scales, 
and  restores  the  hair.  Cuticura  Soap,  the  great- 
est of  skin  heantlflers.  Is  Indispensable  In  treating 
skin  diseases  and  baby  humors.  It  produces  the 
whitest,  clearest  skin  and  softest  hands,  free  from 
pimple,  spot,  or  blemish.  CtrricuKA  Resolvent, 


the  new  blood  purifier,  cleanses  the  blood  of  Im- 
purities and  poisonous  elements,  and  thus  removes 
the  Cause.  Hence  the  Guticura  Remedies  cure 
every  species  of  torturing,  humiliating,  itching, 
burning,  scaly,  and  pimply  diseases  of  the  skin, 
scalp,  and  blood,  with  loss  of  hair,  and  all  humors, 
blotches,  eruptions,  sores,  scales,  and  crusts,  when 
physicians  and  all  other  remedies  fail. 

8old  everywhere.  Price,  Cuticura,  50c.  ; 8oap, 
25c. ; Resolvent,  $1.00.  Prepared  by  the  Potter 
Drug  and  Chemical  Corporation,  Boston. 

43“  Send  for  “How  to  Cure  Skin  Diseases,”  64 
pages,  50  illustrations,  and  100  testimonials. 


The  plates  of  Harper’s  Weekly  during  the  W'ar 
having  been  destroyed, 

HARPER’S 


nELL  o argil 

& Turner,  Hill  Standard  Boa 

Chicago,  who  wish  to  employ  a fat 


Is  the  only  means  of  obtaining  Its  invaluable  histor 
cal  illustrations.  In  two  splendid  folio  volumes,  san 
size  page  as  the  Weekly,  and  containing  1000  of  i 
famous  War  pictures.  Price  for  set,  carriage  pai 
In  bevelled  cloth.  *16:  in  Half  Turkey  Morocco,  ban 
some  gilt  stamp  on  side  and  marbled  edges,  *'-’2;  ti 
Morocco,  elegant,  *35  To  avoid  deception 
that  books  hear  Harper's  name.  Send  lor 
lnstrated  Circular  to 

MCDONNELL  BROS.,  Publishers. 

185  Dearborn  St.,  Clticaco,  111, 


Improved  construction.  Fine  instruments  and  chnn 
ner  effects  A beautiful  addition  to  a home.  Catalog 
ree.  TEZ  0.  J.  H0LB2CCZ  CO.,  88  fifth  Arc.,  IT.  7. 


.vorth  $1.80,  FREE, 
feet.  Write  Bkkw- 
:k  Co.,  Holly,  Mich. 


IPLE8,  black-head*,  red,  rough,  chapped,  and 
oily  skin  prevented  by  Guticura  Soap. 


Skin  and  Scalp  preserved  and  beautified 
by  Cuticura  Soap.  Absolutely  pure. 
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3 IN  GLASS  ORWOOQ.  FULLY  EQUALTO 

a THE  BEST  IMPORTED •- 
FOR  FAMILY 


HtCOMMEdDED  BY  OUR* 

^rBEST  PHYSICIANS.^- 

SALE  BY  ALL  FIRST  CLASS 

^rocers&Dealehs. 


•KlUB 


::  dr:  scon  s: : : 

IECJRIC  PLASTER 

m mm  m m 

: ' price  25 1 : 


SECURUS 

JUDICAT/ 


/ ORBIS 
TERRARUM 


ROYAL 

a marvel  of 


I EXCELLENCE 

| FOR  SALE  BY  ALL 

MMfUWHW 

' MANF'D  ONLY  BY 


PAT'D  AUG  14-00 


HENRY  WARD  BEECHER’S  OPINION  OF  PEARS’  SOAP 


“If  CLEANLINESS  is  next  to  GOD- 
LINESS, soap  must  be  considered  as  a means 
of  GRACE,  and  a clergyman  who  recom- 
mends MORAL  things  should  be  willing  to 
recommend  soap.  I am  told  that  my  com- 
mendation of  PEARS’  Soap  has  opened  for 
it  a large  sale  in  the  UNITED  STATES. 
I am  willing  to  stand  by  every  word  in  favor 
of  it  I ever  uttered.  A man  must  be  fastidi- 
ous indeed  who  is  not  satisfied  with  it.” 


A } IS  THE  BEST,  the  most  elegant,  and  the  most  economical 

(I-*  N of  all  soaps  for  general  Toilet  Purposes.  It  is  not  only 

■A — J ^ the  most  attractive,  but  the  purest  and  (leanest.  It  is  used 

and  recommended  by  thousands  of  intelligent  mothers  throughout  the  civilized 
world,  because,  while  serving  as  a detergent  and  cleanser,  its  emollient  properties  prevent 
the  chafing  and  discomforts  to  which  infants  are  so  liable.  It  lias  been  established  in 
London  loo  years  as  A COMPLEXION  SOAP,  has  obtained  15  International  Awards, 
and  is  now  sold  in  every  city  in  the  world.  It  can  be  had  of  nearly  all  Druggists  in  the 
United  States ; but  be  sure  that  you  get  the  genuine , as  there  are  worthless  imitations. 


KIP  CLOVES. 

CAUTION  ! 

Kid  Gloves  bearing  imitations  of 
our  Lacing  Hooks  are  offered  for 
sale. 

The  genuine  Foster  Glove  Hooks 
do  not  catch  in  Fringe,  Laces,  &c., 
nor  accidentally  unfasten. 

All  Gloves  with  genuine  Foster 
Lacings  are  stamped 

FOSTER'S  PATENTS. 

Demand  them  and  see  that  you  get  them. 

BEWARE  OF  INHTATION8. 
FOSTER,  PAUL  & CO., 

Manufacturers- 


£££&  For  All  Sorts  and  Conditions  of  Men. 

At  no  time  during  life  is  there  a period  when  a man 
T can  derive  no  benefit  from  a dose  of  Beecham’s  Pills. 
f&'M'UL  Boys  who  look  upon  the  apple  when  it  is  green,  find 
a stanch  friend  in  them.  Club  men,  with  a fondness 
f°r  late  hours  and  terrapin  stew,  cry  for  them.  Middle. 
a£ec*  anc*  men  w^°  know  the  value  of  good  health 
are  never  without  them.  In  fact,  Beecham’s  Pills 
are  essential  to  every  proper  and  well-regulated  life. 
For  weak  stomach , impaired  digestion , disordered  liver, 
Beecham’s  Pills  are  invaluable ! They  act  like 
• \v\iJ4  magic.  A few  doses  bring  back  the  ruddy  glow  of 

health  to  the  cheek,  restore  the  keen  edge  of  appetite,  and  give  re- 
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POSTMASTER  PEARSON’S  EXPLANATION. 

MR.  PEARSON,  the  Postmaster  at  New  York,  has 
been  so  long  attacked  and  in  such  detail  for  his 
official  conduct  that  he  has  at  length  made  a careful 
and  conclusive  reply.  The  attack  proceeds  from  a 
combination  of  employes,  of  some  who  have  been  dis- 
missed, and  of  politicians  of  high  and  low  degree  both 
in  New  York  and  in  Washington.  The  reason  of  the 
assault  has  been  long  obvious.  Mr.  Pearson  is  a 
Republican  in  political  sympathy,  but  he  is  also  a pub- 
lic officer  who  knows  no  politics  and  no  party  in  the 
management  of  the  chief  post-office  in  the  country. 
Finding  him  at  its  head,  and  fully  agreeing  with  his 
views  of  the  proper  administration  of  such  an  office. 
President  Cleveland,  after  satisfying  himself  of  the 
falsity  of  certain  persistent  accusations,  reappoiuted 
Mr.  Pearson,  and  in  so  doing  courageously  lifted  the 
New  York  Post-office  out  of  politics.  No  President 
since  the  national  disgrace  began  of  a universal  loot 
of  the  civil  service  with  every  party  change  of  admin- 
istration had  showm  such  executive  independence  as 
Mr.  Cleveland  in  this  act.  It  was  a defiance  of  ma- 
chine and  spoils  politics  which  the  machines  of  both 
parties  at  once  understood  to  be  by  far  the  most  sig- 
nificant, and  to  spoils  politics  the  most  dangerous,  act 
of  reform.  Its  result,  if  unarrested,  would  be  ulti- 
mately fatal  to  machines  based  upon  patronage,  be- 
cause it  would  show  that  a partisan  change  in  such 
offices  was  not  necessary,  and  public  opinion  would 
become  too  strong  to  tolerate  the  general  political  dis- 
location of  the  service  with  every  new  administration, 
and  the  debauchery  and  degradation  of  politics  by 
which  spoils  politicians  live. 

From  the  moment  of  Mr.  Pearson’s  reappoint- 
ment, therefore,  he  was  the  object  of  the  most  deter- 
mined machine  hostility  and  opposition  on  both  sides. 
As  his  statement  shows,  from  the  Department,  through 
Congress,  down  to  the  local  henchmen  of  the  ma- 
chines, there  has  been  a continuous  effort  to  obstruct, 
annoy,  and  exasperate  him  by  refusing  his  official  re- 
quests and  by  incessant  and  plausible  calumny.  Mis- 
representations of  his  conduct  and  every  kind  of  base 
device  were  employed  to  force  him  into  a false  position 
and  to  foster  prejudice  against  him.  The  public  would 
be  surprised  if  it  should  learn  the  details  of  this  pro- 
longed and  unyielding  hostility  of  the  great  and  pow- 
erful venal  interest  of  party,  which  felt  instinctively 
that  in  fighting  the  Postmaster  of  New  York  it  was 
fighting  for  its  own  life.  His  official  destruction  was 
the  common  cause  of  both  party  machines.  Their 
immediate  agents  were  subordinates  who  organized 
themselves  as  a branch  or  a group  of  Knights  of  La- 
bor, and  thus,  acting  secretly  under  the  lead  of  active 
politicians,  threatened  the  Department  and  members 
of  Congress,  if  their  demands  were  disregarded,  with 
the  wrath  of  the  “ labor”  vote.  Whoever  is  familiar 
with  politics  and  politicians  will  understand  the  man- 
ner in  which  all  this  was  managed.  Fortunately  the 
cause  of  an  honest  public  service,  administered  solely 
in  the  interest  of  the  people,  had  been  intrusted  to  a 
thoroughly  competent  officer  and  resolute  man,  whose 
character,  convictions,  temperament,  knowledge,  and 
experience  peculiarly  qualified  him  for  his  task.  The 
great  body  of  his  subordinates  stood  by  him  faithfully. 
They  felt  that  his  cause  was  theirs.  If  he  was  com- 
pelled by  the  conduct  of  others  to  require  much  of  his 
assistants,  he  gave  them  the  example  of  his  own  entire 
devotion.  He  gave  more  time  and  labor  than  he  asked 
of  any  other  man.  It  was  a contest  for  a vital  prin- 
ciple to  which  he  unfalteringly  sacriticed  his  health. 
The  enormous  and  increasing  business  of  the  office  was 


transacted  to  the  entire  public  satisfaction.  There  was 
no  public  complaint  of  any  kind,  but  there  was  an  in- 
cessant secret  detraction.  Apart  from  allegations  of 
favoritism  and  injustice  proceeding  from  dismissed 
and  hostile  subordinates,  allegations  which  the  char- 
acter and  previous  career  of  Mr.  Pearson  totally  dis- 
credited, there  was  no  definite  or  tangible  charge  ex- 
cept that  of  cruel  exaction  of  extraordinary  labor  from 
the  letter-carriers. 

To  this  charge  Mr.  Pearson  makes  in  reply  a care- 
ful and  detailed  statement  of  the  facts.  He  does  not 
deny  hardships,  but  he  denies  that  he  was  justly  re- 
sponsible for  them,  alleging,  what  is  undeniable,  that 
his  efforts  to  secure  relief  from  the  proper  superior 
authorities  were  unremitting.  If  he  required  much 
of  others,  he  gave  everything  himself,  and  he  throws 
the  blame,  where  undoubtedly  it  belongs,  upon  the 
Post-office  Department,  managed  by  politicians  for 
political  purposes.  Had  Mr.  Pearson  permitted  him- 
self to  be  forced  out  of  the  New  York  Post-office,  it 
would  have  been  undoubtedly  put  back  into  politics. 
This  evidently  was  the  object  of  those  who  constant- 
ly thwarted  him.  His  conduct  of  the  office  brought 
the  whole  spoils  system  into  contempt.  It  showed  it 
in  its  true  light,  as  absurd  and  unnecessary,  and  could 
the  party  machines  have  driven  him  from  his  posi- 
tion, it  would  have  been  a serious  public  misfortune. 
Mr.  Pearson's  statement  is  necessarily  ex  parte. 
But,  as  with  all  personal  explanations,  its  value  is  de- 
rived from  the  character  of  the  person  who  makes  it, 
and  no  one  who  knows  him  will  doubt  its  absolute 
truthfulness.  Whether  he  be  reappointed  or  not,  his 
great  public  service  will  remain.  In  the  most  impor- 
tant office  of  its  kind  in  the  entire  civil  administra- 
tion he  has  demonstrated  against  tremendous  odds 
the  practicability  and  value  of  the  reform  to  which 
the  Republican  party  solemnly  pledged  itself  in  the 
event  of  success,  and  riveted  the  pledge  by  the  decla- 
ration that  it  should  not  be  violated.  Mr.  Pearson 
has  conducted  his  office  upon  the  principles  which  the 
Republican  platform  declares  should  govern  the  en- 
tire service,  and  which  the  best  opinion  of  the  country 
approves.  The  Democratic  machine  was  unable  un- 
der President  Cleveland  to  control  the  office.  The 
Republican  machine  is  pushing  desperately  under 
President  Harrison  to  capture  it.  Success  would  be 
now,  as  it  would  have  been  then,  a public  misfortune. 


BOODLE  POLITICS. 

The  ceiling  investigation  at  Albany  is  not  only 
the  chief  and  important  part  in  the  annals  of  this 
year’s  legislation  in  New  York,  but  it  is  a most  timely 
and  instructive  commentary  upon  boodle  politics,  to 
which  public  attention  is  thoroughly  aroused.  Mr. 
Ainsworth's  statement  to  the  effect  that  General 
Harrison  would  not  have  been  elected  except  for  the 
ceiling  job  is  now  supplemented  by  the  explanation 
of  Speaker  Cole  that 

“along  about  the  1st  of  November  the  State  Committee,  in  its 
kindness,  in  its  generosity,  realizing  the  fact,  I presume,  that  I 
was  in  the  native  county  of  Governor  Hill,  that  we  have  a large 
vote  that  is  questionable,  sent  (pule  a large  amount  of  money  into 
that  county.  Of  course,  my  friends,  perhaps  that  was  not  a wise 
thing*.  Perhaps  it  was  not  a wise  tiling  for  me  to  be  the  receiver 
of  that  money.  Yet  I have  explained  the  facts.  I have  with- 
held notiling;  I have  told  Mr.  Seward  and  the  other  attorney  the 
places  where  that  money  came  from.  It  came  from  Republicans 
high  up  in  official  life;  it  came,  a large  part  of  it,  almost  all  of  it, 
with  the  exception  of  a few  hundred  dollars,  from  the  State  Com- 
mittee ; and  yet  they  say  that  should  be  explained.” 

Certainly  it  should  be  explained,  and  for  the  very 
reason  that  Speaker  Cole  gave  in  his  speech  at  the 
opening  of  the  session : 

“Never  before  in  the  history  of  our  politics,  since  our  patriot 
fathers  established  the  Union  and  consecrated  it  to  freedom,  has 
money  played  so  important,  unblushing,  and  corrupt  a part  in  tiie 
election  of  government  officials.” 

The  Speaker  explains  that  when  he  spoke  of  a vote 
that  is  questionable  he  meant  a vote  which  is  indif- 
ferent, and  which  can  be  brought  out  only  by  the 
excitement  of  bands,  and  by  providing  carriages  to 
bring  them  to  the  polls,  and  that  it  was  for  such  le- 
gitimate expenses  the  money  was  used.  Mr.  Wana- 
maker  is  reported  to  have  said  that  he  didn't  care 
how  the  money  was  used,  knowing  that  it  would  be 
properly  used  by  Mr.  Quay. 

Yet  the  Philadelphia  American , the  organ  of  one 
of  President  Harrison's  earliest  and  stanchest 
friends,  says  of  Mr.  Quay  : 

“When  the  President  appoints  a dispenser  and  disposer  of 
‘patronage’  in  any  State,  and  takes  as  his  appointee  a person  of 
Mr.  Qcay’s  qualities  and  record,  he  abandons  the  duties  for  whose 
discharge  he  was  elected,  and  he  commits  them  to  hands  which 
practically  are  raised  against  the  virtue  and  honor  of  the  govern- 
ment. What  worse  thing  could  he  do  ?” 

Mr.  Wanamakf.r  may  perhaps  plead  political  inex- 
perience and  ignorance  of  “wicked  partners.”  But 
Speaker  Cole  is  not  new  in  politics,  and  he  knows, 
as  everybody  else  knows,  that  the  moral  standards  of 
a State  Committee  in  the  management  of  elections 
are  not  the  standards  of  what  the  late  Mr.  Smyth 
described  as  Sunday-school  politics.  Mr.  Cole,  how- 
ever, says  distinctly  to  a reporter  of  the  Tribune  that 
the  sum  was  too  insignificant  for  the  purchase  of 
voters,  who  in  that  case  must  hold  out  fora  high  price 
in  Schuyler  County,  for  in  his  speech  lie  describes  the 
sum  as  “quite  a large  amount.”  and  he  avers  that  it 


was  disbursed  for  “legitimate  expenses  of  the  cam- 
paign,” which  he  defines.  That  the  enormous  sums 
raised  in  the  late  campaign,  however,  were  devoted 
to  legitimate  expenses  is  not  believed  out  of  Schuyler 
County.  Mr.  Cole's  word  in  regard  to  his  own  con- 
duct in  the  affair  ought  certainly  to  be  accepted  until 
it  is  invalidated  by  something  else  than  presumption. 
But  he  will  see  that  $4000,  which  came  too  late  for 
many  bands  of  music,  is  a large  sum  for  carriages  to 
convey  “ questionable”  voters  to  the  polls  in  a country 
county.  Mr.  Cole  can  settle  the  question  conclusive- 
ly by  simply  stating  the  items  of  his  disbursement. 

The  painful  necessity  of  such  an  explanation  as 
that  made  by  the  Speaker  of  the  New  York  Assem- 
bly is  another  illustration  not  only  of  the  perilous 
mercenary  tendencies  of  politics,  but  also  and  happi- 
ly of  an  aroused  public  sentiment.  The  Republican 
party,  as  the  champion  of  the  extreme  protection  of 
certain  industrial  interests,  and  as  the  contributor 
of  an  enormous  sum  of  money  wholly  beyond  any 
requirement  of  legitimate  election  expenses,  and  of 
whose  disbursement  no  account  is  rendered — money 
expended  by  Messrs.  Quay,  Dudley,  and  others  whose 
records  ujion  the  subject  of  such  expenditures  are 
public  and  familiar— is  a party  under  suspicion  and 
on  the  defensive.  Questions  of  the  tariff  and  of  the 
fisheries  and  of  Samoa  are  of  no  importance  what- 
ever in  comparison  with  the  question  of  wholesale 
corruption  at  the  polls.  Governor  Gordon,  of  Geor- 
gia, interviewed  by  a reporter  of  the  World,  says: 

“ I know  nothing  about  Mr.  Cole’s  case,  but  I have  a very  de- 
cided opinion  in  regard  to  the  use  of  money  in  controlling  elec- 
tions. My  profound  conviction  is  that  this  country  is  in  more 
danger  from  the  efforts  that  have  grown  common  in  the  last  few 
years  to  purchase  votes  in  controlling  elections  than  from  any 
other  source.  I do  not  sec  a remedy,  but  all  the  powers  of  the 
government,  State  and  Federal,  legislative,  judicial,  and  executive, 
ought  to  be  used  to  break  down  this  vile  and  growing  practice. 
The  charge  that  the  negro  vote  is  suppressed  at  the  South,  if  it 
were  true,  ought  to  give  to  the  patriotic  thinking  men  of  the 
country  far  less  concern  for  tiie  future  of  the  republic  than  this 
habit  of  depending  upon  accumulated  money  to  decide  the  ques- 
tion of  who  shall  make  our  laws  and  what  these  laws  shall  be.” 

One  wrong  does  not  palliate  or  excuse  another,  hut 
Governor  Gordon  does  not  overestimate  the  peril. 
A new  view  of  it  is  presented  by  Mr.  Philip  A.  Bruce 
in  his  little  work,  which  is  well  worth  attention.  The 
Plantation  Negro  as  a Freeman.  Mr.  Bruce  says 
that  the  late  administration  having  proved  to  the 
freedman  that  he  is  in  no  danger  of  re-enslavement 
by  the  Democratic  party,  he  is  now  peculiarly  acces- 
sible to  bribery.  In  no  country,  he  thinks,  would  it 
be  possible  to  find  so  large  a vote  open  to  venal  influ- 
ences as  among  the  Southern  colored  voters,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  loss  of  apprehension  which  is  now 
observable.  If  this  be  true,  it  is  another  exceedingly 
suggestive  fact.  Meanwhile,  that  a happy  comic  as- 
pect of  the  question  may  not  be  wanting,  Tammany 
Hall  protests  against  the  imputation  of  venality  to 
our  politics.  This  is  delightful,  and  Mr.  Dudley  and 
his  friends  should  be  immediately  made  honorary 
Tammany  Sachems  in  blocks  of  five. 


ARBOR  DAY. 

Mr.  Draper,  the  New  York  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction,  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
first  observance  of  Arbor  Day  in  this  State  will  occur 
this  year  on  the  3d  of  May.  The  day  is  now  ob- 
served almost  universally  in  the  States  and  Territo- 
ries. It  is  a pleasant  sign  of  au  interest  in  the  taste- 
ful decoration  and  circumstance  of  life,  like  the 
growth  and  popularity  of  Village  Improvement  Soci- 
eties. The  necessity  of  such  an  interest,  and  of 
prompt,  intelligent,  and  resolute  action  upon  the  sub- 
ject, has  been  plainly  demonstrated  and  strongly 
urged  in  Garden  and  Forest — a journal  which  is  a 
true  leader  upon  all  such  subjects.  The  object  of 
Arbor  Day  is  not  only  to  provide  shade  trees,  but  to 
emphasize  the  fact  that  such  provision  is  indispen- 
sable to  the  welfare  of  the  State.  The  day  is  already 
observed  with  great  attention  in  many  of  the  West- 
ern States,  and  South  Carolina  devotes  a week  to 
tree-planting  every  year.  In  some  New  England 
villages  the  citizens  devote  a day  in  the  early  spring 
to  trimming  the  grass  borders  in  the  streets  and  to 
the  care  of  the  trees.  The  general  observance  of 
Arbor  Day  will  quicken  this  disposition,  aud  its 
reflex  effect  will  be  salutary. 

In  New  York  it  is  hoped  that  the  school  authori- 
ties will  co-operate  heartily  in  regard  for  a day  ujwm 
which  the  school  grounds  will  be  beautified.  Tiie 
care  necessary  to  protect  the  trees  will  teach  the 
children  a certain  respect  for  them,  which  it  is  most 
desirable  to  inculcate,  as  arresting  the  carelessness 
which  leads  to  the  mischievous  devastation  that 
imposes  a serious  loss  upon  every  community.  The 
beneficent  and  elevating  influence  of  a proper  regard 
for  every  form  of  animate  and  vegetable  life  is  so 
great  that  its  promotion  is  in  every  way  to  be  eu 
couraged.  Superintendent  Draper  is  fully  alive  to 
the  various  advantages  of  this  simple  and  beautiful 
care  for  the  trees,  and  he  proposes  to  issue  a pro- 
gramme of  exercises  suitable  for  Arbor  Day.  This 
would  include  naturally  directions  for  transplanting, 
the  choice  of  trees  suitable  for  the  purpose,  and  tne 
proper  care  of  them  when  transplanted.  He  takes  a 
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happy  hint  from  the  custom  of  commemorating1  the 
birthdays  of  distinguished  persons  by  planting  trees 
which  are  named  for  them,  and  lie  suggests  that  in 
the  same  way  the  trees  which  are  planted  upon 
Arbor  Day  may  be  named  fitly  for  famous  scholars 
and  teachers  and  celebrated  persons  of  every  kind, 
together  with  special  benefactors  of  the  town  or  the 
schools,  or  justly  favorite  pupils. 

The  literary  exercises  upoi^the  occasion,  it  seems 
to  us,  should  be  very  simple  and  appropriate.  Pas- 
sages from  the  authors  who  have  written  most  plea- 
santly of  trees  and  of  nature  in  general  might  be 
selected  with  intelligent  care  and  read  aloud.  Such 
a poem,  for  instance,  as  Bryant's  “Planting  of  the 
Apple-tree”  would  be  a very  appropriate  selection. 
Tennyson's  “Talking  Oak”  and  “Brook”  are  also 
illustrations  of  good  reading  for  such  an  occasion, 
and  they  would  tend  also  to  develop  an  interest  in 
literature  as  vitally  related  to  life,  which  would  quick- 
en a true  literary  taste  in  many  a young  mind. 
Appropriate  songs  to  be  sung  around  the  trees  would 
be  also  of  service,  and  altogether  the  day  would 
quickly  become  one  of  the  pleasantest  and  most  sig- 
nificant of  holidays.  The  care  which  Mr.  Draper 
has  shown  for  the  due  observance  of  Arbor  Day,  in 
which  the  schools  have  a special  interest,  is  another 
illustration  of  the  disposition  which  so  peculiarly 
qualifies  him  for  his  position. 


JOHN  BRIGHT. 

The  tribute  of  the  American  press  to  John  Bright 
is  one  of  unmingled  eulogy.  None  of  his  European 
contemporaries  was  so  dear  to  the  American  heart, 
and  no  man  not  a native  of  this  country  was  so  dis- 
tinctively American.  He  was  one  of  the  great  his- 
toric Englishmen  of  this  generation,  but  he  was  es- 
pecially a representative  of  the  English  quality  that 
originally  settled  New  England,  and  has  directed  and 
dominated  American  development.  He  was  essen- 
tially a man  of  the  people,  and  as  the  orator  of  free- 
dom and  equal  rights,  and  a foe  of  special  privilege, 
he  was  the  leader  of  the  masses  against  the  classes. 
But  he  was  altogether  a man  of  peace,  too  conserva- 
tive for  a radical,  and  a lover  of  progress,  but  not  of 
revolution.  He  was  not  a constructive  statesman, 
but  his  character  and  his  oratory  were  moral  forces 
which  moulded  public  opinion  and  prepared  the  pub- 
lic mind  for  the  support  of  liberal  policies.  The  great 
service  of  his  life  was  this  liberalizing  influence,  this 
constant  fostering  of  a freer,  more  enlightened,  more 
generous  disposition  of  the  national  mind.  His  faith 
in  the  people  was  profound,  and  although  a loyal 
subject  of  the  Queen,  he  was  a potential  republican. 
An  intense  and  characteristic  Englishman,  he  was 
neither  a courtier  nor  a Churchman.  His  qualities 
were  those  which  have  made  England  great,  but 
which  nevertheless  are  deeply  distasteful  to  many 
Englishmen. 

His  love  of  liberty  was  trained  in  a Quaker  home  at 
a time  when  religious  equality  wTas  denied  by  English 
law.  It  was  fostered  and  strengthened  by  the  contest 
for  Parliamentary  reform,  and  it  was  most  effective  in 
the  agitation  for  the  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws.  The  fa- 
mous friendship  of  Burke  and  Fox  was  surpassed  by 
that  of  Cobden  and  Bright,  which  was  as  effective  in 
breaking  the  chains  of  commercial  oppression  as  that 
of  Garrison  and  Phillips  in  this  country  in  securing 
personal  emancipation.  In  both  cases  invincible  facts 
were  fused  in  a glowing  moral  appeal  which  resist- 
lessly  moved  the  national  conscience  to  the  humane 
result.  Bright  entered  Parliament  and  became  its 
central  figure,  and  one  of  the  greatest  of  orators  of 
his  time  in  a country  where  oratory  is  a tremendous 
power.  But  although  necessarily  a party  leader,  his 
faith  in  the  people  did  not  sophisticate  him  into  be- 
lief in  the  infallibility  of  the  majority.  Popes  of  all 
kinds,  whether  churches  or  parties,  he  abhorred,  and 
his  sturdy  independence  was  well  symbolized  by  his 
massive  figure  and  leonine  head.  Denouncing  the 
Crimean  war  which  his  party  supported,  he  advo- 
cated Parliamentary  censure  of  the  Ministry.  The 
Ministry  appealed  to  the  country,  and  Bright  was 
defeated.  But  his  faith  was  planted  upon  his  own 
conscience,  not  upon  the  votes  of  others,  and  after 
many  years  it  asserted  itself  again  against  his  party 
and  his  friend  the  party  leader,  and  he  opposed  Glad- 
stone’s course  in  Egypt,  as  he  had  withstood  Palm- 
erston’s in  the  Crimea. 

When  the  American  civil  war  shook  England  into 
two  parties,  the  classes,  the  clubs,  “society,”  and  the 
Times  venomously  hoped  for  the  destruction  of  the 
Union,  but  the  masses,  with  John  Bright  as  their 
leader,  held  the  hostile  government  inactive.  His 
voice  was  heard  above  the  uproar,  not  arguing  points 
of  expediency,  but  proclaiming  the  simple,  primary, 
and  universal  principles  upon  which  the  national 
cause  rested.  It  was  the  appeal  of  justice  against 
money, of  the  people  against  a class,  of  liberty  against 
slavery.  No  orator  ever  performed  a nobler  service. 
He  was  derided  as  taking  sides  against  his  own  coun- 
try. But  it  was  not  to  British  local  pride  or  jealousy 
or  interest  that  he  addressed  himself,  but  to  the  Eng- 
lish love  of  liberty,  to  English  manhood,  to  the  Eng- 
lish conscience,  and  the  England  of  John  Pym,  of 
John  Hampden,  and  of  John  Milton  responded 


triumphantly  to  John  Bright.  His  name  becomes 
an  American  traditiou  no  less  than  an  English  trea- 
sure. In  the  hour  of  our  mortal  struggle  it  was  in 
the  voice  of  John  Bright  that  we  heard  the  old  Eng- 
land from  which  we  sprang  bidding  us  be  of  good 
cheer.  Full  of  years,  full  of  honors  and  renown, 
with  the  admiration  of  England  and  the  reverent  af- 
fection of  America,  John  Bright  passes  into  history. 


SOILING  THE  ERMINE. 

The  rumor  that  a judge  in  Ohio  has  actually  proposed 
himself  as  a candidate  for  the  seat  of  the  late  Mr.  Justice 
Stanley  Matthews,  if  not  untrue,  of  course  makes  him  an 
impossible,  selection  by  demonstrating  hisuutitness  for  the 
office.  It  is,  however,  nn  illustration  of  the  public  iude- 
cency  which  is  fostered  by  the  custom  of  regarding  the 
great  trusts  of  the  government  as  prizes  to  be  grabbed  for 
and  sought  by  the  most  persistent  personal  “ push,”  instead 
of  trusts  to  be  conferred  deliberately  for  acknowledged 
merit. 

This  tendency,  indeed,  has  already  acquired  such  force 
that  if  a man  does  not  push  himself,  that  fact  is  regarded 
as  conclusive  against  him.  “ Why,  he  is  not  a candidate,” 
that  is  to  say,  not  an  applicant  urging  himself  and  com- 
manding all  the  urgency  of  others  which  is  possible,  is  sup- 
posed to  be  a conclusive  statement  agaiust  the  selection. 
The  truth  is  that  precisely  in  the  degree  that  a man  is  fitted 
for  an  office,  he  declines  to  push  for  it  except  in  the  legiti- 
mate way  of  proving  his  qualification  for  it.  If  during  an 
election  campaign  he  demonstrates  his  mastery  of  the  pend- 
ing issues  and  the  power  of  leadership,  he  is  naturally 
summoned  to  a leading  place  when  his  party  wins.  This 
is  the  condition  and  characteristic  of  popular  and  parlia- 
mentary government. 

But  a lawyer  canuot  show  his  fitness  for  the  Supreme 
Bench  or  any  other  bench  by  going  upon  the  stump  in  the 
canvass,  or  by  joining  the  crowd  which  besieges  an  unhap- 
py President  after  his  election.  It  is  only  by  professional 
ability  and  personal  character  illustrated  in  the  courts  and 
in  the  conduct  of  life  that  he  can  do  this.  There  are  rec- 
ognized masters  in  the  profession  to  whom  the  country  in- 
stinctively turns  when  a.  vacancy  occurs  upon  the  Supreme 
Bench,  and  from  them  alone  cau  the  selection  for  the  seat 
of  Mr.  Justice  Matthews  be  properly  made. 


MUGWUMPS  OF  ’72. 

During  the  campaign  of  1884  Colonel  Higginson  used 
to  remind  his  fellow-mugwumps,  who  shivered  at  the  pros- 
pect of  going  out  of  the  Republican  party  lest  they  could 
not  get  back  again  in  case  of  extremity,  that  the  only  trou- 
ble was  in  goiug  out,  not  in  coming  back.  The  returning 
prodigal  was  always  regaled,  ho  said,  with  the  fat  of  the 
land.  Events  seem  to  justify  his  remark.  Our  friends  the 
mugwumps  of  1872,  who  supported  Mr. Greeley,  the  Demo- 
cratic candidate,  against  the  Republican  candidate,  General 
Grant,  are  now  rolling  in  Republican  clover. 

Mr.  Reid  has  carried  off  oue  of  the  great  diplomatic 
prizes,  and  another  of  them  may  have  dropped  into  the 
hands  of  Mr.  Murat  Halstead  before  this  paper  is  issued. 
Mr.  Hiscock  is  the  acknowledged  purveyor  of  patronage 
for  New  York,  and  for  our  friend  Mr.  Dkpkw  it  is  agreed 
that  nothing  cau  be  too  good.  He  treats  the  situation 
with  his  customary  gay  banter,  and  nothing  can  appeal 
more  strongly  to  his  sense  of  humor  than  the  unquestion- 
able fact  that  the  mugwump  of  72  is  “on  top.” 

It  is  obvious  that  if  any  gentleman  is  disposed  to  treat 
himself  to  a little  independent  airing  beyond  the  paling 
of  the  party,  he  need  not  be  alarmed  lest  he  cannot  get 
within  the  fold  again.  Another  mugwump  of  76,  who 
supported  Mr.  Tildkn  against  Mr.  Hayes,  is  reported  to 
have  said  to  a younger  friend  who  was  meditating  a tem- 
porary escape  in  1884:  “My  dear  fellow, don’t  do  it.  You 
can’t  be  always  running  in  and  out  of  your  party.”  But  that 
it  is  not  an  unpardonable  offence  is  now  demonstrated  to 
all  men,  and  those  who  have  been  wont  to  regard  a charge 
of  mugwnmpery  as  a fatal  disqualification  for  party  pro- 
motion have  only  to  contemplate  a few  of  the  most  honored 
and  influential  figures  of  the  time  to  pluck  up  heart  and 
confess  their  error. 


THE  APRIL  “HARPER.” 

A new  paper  by  Sir  Walter  Scott  is  a prize  of  such 
unique  value  that  the  reader  of  Harper’s  Monthly  for 
April  will  naturally  turn  first  to  the  “Gabions  of  Abbots- 
ford,” a paper  by  Scott,  liitherto  unpublished.  It  is  a 
description,  according  to  his  own  explanation  of  the  word, 
of  the  minor  treasures  or  bric-A-brac  of  his  famous  bouse — 
relics,  armor,  weapons,  curious  and  rare  books,  and  other 
similar  objects — which  the  good  Sir  Walter  recounts  in  an 
article  which  is  illustrated  with  views  of  the  interior  and 
exterior  of  Abbotsford.  The  opening  paper,  by  Mr.  McMas- 
ter,  is  a timely  and  copiously  illustrated  account  of  “Wash- 
ington’s Inauguration,”  written  in  the  pleasant  and  graphic 
stylo  of  The  People  of  the  United  States. 

Mr. Theodore  Child’s  illustrated  “Characteristic  Pari- 
sian Cafes”  appears  in  the  season  of  the  year  when  those 
eaffis  are  gayest  and  most  enticing,  and  no  one  conld  treat 
the  theme  nor e happily  than  Mr.  Child,  to  whom  Paris 
has  been  long  a home.  Mr.  Warner’s  tale,  “ A Little  Jour- 
ney in  the  World,”  opens  delightfully  in  what  Mr.  Lyon, 
the  inquiring  Englishman  whom  it  introduces,  would  have 
called  the  true  American  key ; and  Miss  Woolson’s  “Jupi- 
ter Lights”  continues  with  the  touch  of  power  that  distin- 
guishes her.  This  tale  and  Mr.  Warner’s  show  the  vari- 
ety of  national  life  with  which  the  American  novelist  now 
deals.  In  “Foot-prints  in  Wasliingtonland”  Mr.  Conway 
gives  us  charming  human  glimpses  of  Washington  and  of 
his  wife,  who  is  usually  rather  a lay-figure  of  extreme  pro- 
priety, but  of  little  interest. 

B.jGrnst.jerne  BjOrnson’s  third  paper  upon  Norway  has 
the  fascination  of  the  others,  and  draws  a vivid  picture  of 
Northern  life.  There  are  Mr.  Constant’s  “Tangier  and 
Morocco” — an  article  of  the  kind  in  which  Harper  is  unsur- 


passed—and  Mrs.  Harding  Davis’s  characteristic  tale  of 
“Anne,”  and  Mr.  Coryell’s  “Flying  underWater” — all 
of  them  striking  and  attractive,  and  all  suggesting  the 
lively  mental  activity  of  which  the  Magazine  is  a monthly 
illustration.  Mr.  Howells  in  his  Study  and  Mr.  Warner 
over  his  Drawer  keep  pace  with  the  new  books  and  the  new 
humor;  and  altogether  Harper’s  Monthly  greets  the  cen- 
tennial mouth  of  the  Constitution  with  a literary  contri- 
bution to  the  public  pleasure  which  would  have  given  the 
fathers  fresh  confidence  in  the  future  could  they  have  fore- 
seen it. 


THE  “BAZAR.” 

Miss  Booth’s  successor  in  Harper’s  Bazar  is  Mrs.  Mar- 
garet E.  Sangster,  who  has  already  established  friendly 
relations  with  a very  large  and  very  important  circle  of 
readers  as  the  “ Postmistress”  of  Harper’s  Young  People. 
Mrs.  Sangster  is  a trained  writer  for  the  press,  and  she  is 
peculiarly  qualified  for  her  new  responsibility.  The  Bazar 
is  one  of  the  most  welcome  of  household  visitors.  Its  edi- 
torial discussions,  including  the  sparkling  papers  of  Col- 
onel Higginson  under  the  head  of  “ Women  and  Men,”  are 
of  universal  interest.  It  has  no  politics,  and  engages  only 
in  the  most  amiable  controversy.  To  its  especial  fuuctiou 
as  family  adviser  upon  the  essential  interests  of  dress  aud 
social  conduct  it  adds  that  of  purveyor  of  a most  agreeablo 
and  instructive  literary  miscellany,  aud  no  characteristic 
which  has  commended  it  to  its  great  circle  of  readers  and 
friends  will  be  lost  under  its  new  control. 


PERSONAL. 

IIavinq  taught  himself  Latin  and  written  a creditable  transla- 
tion of  the  first  six  books  of  Virgil’s  vEneid,  Erastus  Richard- 
son, a Pawtucket  (Rhode  Island)  book-keeper,  has  now  carried  out 
a similar  method  of  training  in  music,  by  learning  the  use  of  a 
violin,  uud  then  making  an  instrument  on  which  to  play.  He  is 
over  fifty  years  old,  aud  constructed  seven  violins  before  he  com- 
pleted one  which  lie  considered  worthy  of  preservation. 

— The  house  which  has  been  built  by  Mrs.  Edward  F.  Skarlks 
(formerly  Mrs.  Mark  Hopkins)  at  Great  Barrington,  Massachusetts, 
is  a palace,  and  with  its  stables,  etc.,  is  estimated  to  have  cost 
$2,500,000.  It  is  built  of  blue  dolomite,  quarried  in  the  vicinity  ; 
its  roof  is  crowned  with  imposing  towers  and  massive  chimneys, 
and  its  inner  finishings  are  of  imported  marbles  and  carved  oak 
and  other  costly  woods.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Skarlks  have  recently  re- 
turned from  Europe,  bringing  with  them  valuable  paintings  and 
other  adornments  for  their  magnificent  home. 

— Bishop  Andrew  Cahoon,  of  Salt  Lake  City,  serving  out  a 
term  in  prison  for  polygamy,  has  renounced  his  faith,  denouncing 
the  whole  Mormon  fabric  as  a tissue  of  impostures  and  frauds.  Ho 
has  stood  by  liis  Church  for  half  a century,  but  now  says  he  does 
not  propose  any  longer  to  be  called  a rebel  against  his  country. 

— The  Crown-Prince  Rudolph  of  Austria  left  debts  amounting 
to  $2,000,000,  it  is  said,  although  he  had  an  annual  income  of 
$750,000,  and  his  palaces  and  country  places  cost  him  nothing. 
His  sporting  trophies  form  an  interesting  museum,  and  their  prep- 
aration and  arrangement  must  have  cost  a large  sum. 

— The  Bishop  of  Nisch,  who  opposed  the  divorce  of  King  Milan 
of  Servia  from  Queen  Natalie,  and  was  therefore  deprived  of  his 
see,  has  now  mysteriously  disappeared.  It  is  intimated  that, 
through  Milan’s  agency,  lie  has  been  secretly  shut  up  in  some  re- 
mote monastery. 

— “Jack"  Bardy,  a famous  sporting  character,  who  had  the 
unenviable  reputation  of  having  killed  more  persons  than  any  other 
man  in  this  country,  dropped  dead  on  the  New  Orleans  race-track 
the  other  day.  He  is  said  to  have  killed  twenty-one  men  in  one 
year,  all  in  pistol  lights,  and  his  skill  with  the  weapon  was  marvel- 
lous. He  coiffll  hit  a silver  quarter  as  far  as  he  could  see  it  nearly 
every  time,  and  is  credited  with  never  having  shot  at  a man  with- 
out wounding  him. 

—Baron  de  Cotegipe,  one  of  Brazil’s  greatest  and  best-known 
statesmen,  lias  just  died.  He  has  held  prominent  places  in  the 
government  ever  since  1855,  and  during  the  absence  of  the  Em- 
peror from  the  country  in  1875-6  and  1887-8  he  was  Prime-Min- 
ister. He  withdrew  from  the  government  last  year  on  account  of 
the  emancipation  movement,  with  which  he  had  no  sympathy. 

— A mutual  accident  relief  association  of  Philadelphia  is  con- 
testing the  payment  of  $100  benefit  money  to  Rev.  Rudolph  C. 
Gatks,  of  Butler  County,  Pennsylvania,  because  he  injured  himself 
while  chopping  wood.  The  minister  in  taking  out  his  policy 
obtained  the  usual  reduced  rates  afforded  clergymen,  and  now  the 
company  holds  that  chopping  wood  is  not  a ministerial  duty. 

— Rev.  J.  J.  O’Carroll,  a Jesuit  priest,  who  has  just  died  in 
England,  was  the  master  of  fourteen  languages,  and  could  speak 
about  twenty  more. 

— Secretary  Tracy’s  selection  of  Mr.  Hknry  W.  Raymond  as  his 
private  secretary  meets  with  very  general  approval,  especially 
with  the  newspaper  press  of  the  country.  Mr.  Raymond,  for  sev- 
eral years  past  the  editor  and  proprietor  of  the  Germantown 
(Pennsylvania)  Teltgvaph,  is  the  6on  of  Henry  J.  Raymond,  found- 
er of  tiie  New  York  Time*.  The  two  families  have  always  been 
on  the  most  intimate  terms,  and  Mr.  Tracy  lias  had  abundant 
opportunity  to  learn  the  qualifications  of  the  man  for  the  place. 
Mr.  Raymond  was  educated  for  the  bar,  but  he  has  devoted  himself 
largely  to  journalism.  He  did  excellent  work  on  the  New  York 
Times,  ami  afterward  went  to  Philadelphia  and  bought  the  paper 
he  now  edits.  He  has  a clear  head  and  a ready  hand,  and  can 
hardly  fnil  to  discharge  the  duties  of  his  new  place  most  ably  and 
acceptably. 

— The  late  Ethan  S.  Chapin,  of  Springfield,  Massachusetts,  was 
one  of  the  best-known  hotel-keepers  in  the  country,  but  still  found 
time  to  gratify  a taste  for  scientific  subjects,  aud  to  write  a book 
on  the  laws  of  gravity  and  heat,  based  on  personal  research  and 
experiments. 

— General  William  8.  Harney,  the  famous  Indian  fighter,  is 
firing  at  Jacksonville,  Florida,  and  possesses  good  health,  although 
eightv-nine  years  old. 

— C.  R.  Kino,  of  Hartford,  Connecticut,  has  a more  than  ordi- 
nary claim  to  the  title  of  “Jack  of  all  trades,”  as  he  has  learned, 
forty-six  of  them,  and  is  now  only  sixty  years  old. 

— Mr.  Charles  Nordiiokk’s  Politics  for  Young  Americans  is  to 
be  translated  into  the  Bohemian  language  by  Mr.  Gust  at  B.  Rkisi., 
the  editor  of  the  Slade,  and  published  in  that  paper  in  serial 
form.  It  was  translated  into  German  by  the  late  Gotlob  Nast, 
whose  translation  appeared  in  the  Christian  A jtologist,  of  Cincinnati. 
An  edition  was  also  issued  in  raised  letters  for  the  use  of  the  blind, 
bv  the  Louisville  printing-office  for  the  blind.  P'our  years  ago 
it  was  translated  into  Spanish  nnd  published  in  Mexico  for  use 
in  the  high-schools  and  for  general  circulation  in  that  country, 
the  translation  being  by  Mr.  Eduardo  Ruiz,  an  accomplished  puU. 
licist,  and  Procurador-General  of  the  Mexican  Republic,  himself 
the  author  of  an  important  work,  in  two  volumes,  on  the  Mexican 
Constitution,  which  has  received  high  commendation  in  this  couu. 
try  and  in  Europe. 
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"His  tvife  brushed  some  crumbs  from  her  lap  before  rising.  4 Yes.  You  mustn't  waste  any  of  these  ideas  now.' 


A HAZARD  OF  NEW  FORTUNES.* 

DY  WILLIAM  DEAN  HOWELLS. 


PART  FIRST, 

v. 

HIS  wife  made  no  attempt  to  renew  their  talk  before  March 
went  to  his  business  in  the  morning,  ami  they  parted  in  dry 
offence.  Their  experience  was  that  these  things  always  came  right 
of  themselves  at  Inst,  and  they  usually  let  them.  He  knew  that 
she  had  really  tried  to  consent  to  a tiling  that  was  repugnant  to 
her,  and  in  his  heart  he  gave  her  more  credit  for  the  effort  than 
he  had  allowed  her  openly.  She  knew  that  she  had  made  it  with 
the  reservation  he  accused  her  of,  and  that  he  had  a right  to  feel 
sore  at  what  she  could  not  help.  But  he  left  her  to  brood  over 
his  ingratitude,  and  she  suffered  him  to  go  heavy  and  unfriended 
to  meet  the  chances  of  the  day.  He  said  to  himself  that  if  she 
had  assented  cordially  to  the  conditions  of  Fulkerson's  offer,  he 
would  have  had  the  courage  to  take  all  the  other  risks  himself, 
and  would  have  had  the  satisfaction  of  resigning  his  place.  As 
it  was,  he  must  wait  till  he  was  removed ; and  he  figured  with 
bitter  pleasure  the  pain  she  would  feel  when  he  came  home  some 
day  and  told  her  he  had  been  supplanted,  after  it  was  too  late  to 
close  with  Fulkerson. 

He  found  a letter  on  his  desk  from  the  secretary,  “Dictated,” 
in  type-writing,  which  briefly  informed  him  that  Mr.  Hubbell,  the 
Inspector  of  Agencies,  would  be  in  Boston  on  Wednesday,  and 
would  call  at  his  office  during  the  forenoon.  The  letter  was  not 
different  in  tone  from  many  that  he  had  formerly  received;  but 
the  visit  announced  was  out  of  the  usual  order,  and  March 
believed  he  read  his  fate  in  it  During  the  eighteen  years  of  his 
connection  with  it — first  as  a subordinate  in  the  Boston  office,  and 
finally  as  its  general  agent  there — he  had  seen  a good  many 
changes  in  the  Reciprocity ; presidents,  vice-presidents,  actuaries, 
and  general  agents  had  come  and  gone,  but  there  had  always 
seemed  to  be  a recognition  of  his  efficiency,  or  at  least  sufficiency, 
and  there  had  never  been  any  manner  of  trouble,  no  question  of 
accounts,  no  apparent  dissatisfaction  with  his  management,  until 
latterly,  when  there  had  begun  to  come  from  head-quarters  some 
suggestions  of  enterprise  in  certain  ways,  which  gave  him  his  first 
suspicions  of  his  clerk  Watkins's  willingness  to  succeed  him:  they 
embodied  some  of  Watkins's  ideas.  The  things  proposed  seemed 
to  March  undignified,  and  even  vulgar;  he  had  never  thought 
himself  wanting  in  energy,  though  probably  he  hail  left  the  busi- 
ness to  take  its  own  course  in  the  old  lines  more  than  he  realized. 
Things  had  always  gone  so  smoothly  that  he  had  sometimes 
fancied  a peculiar  regard  for  him  in  the  management,  which  he 
had  the  weakness  to  attribute  to  an  appreciation  of  what  he  occa- 
sionally did  in  literature,  though  in  saner  moments  he  felt  how 
impossible  this  was.  Beyond  a reference  from  Mr.  Hubbell  to 
some  piece  of  March’s,  which  had  happeoed  to  meet  his  eye,  no 
one  in  the  management  ever  gave  a sign  of  consciousness  that 
their  service  was  adorned  by  an  obscure  literary  man;  and  Mr. 
Hubbell  himself  had  the  effect  of  regarding  the  excursions  of 
March's  pen  as  a sort  of  joke,  and  of  winking  at  them,  as  he 
might  have  winked  if  once  in  a way  he  had  found  him  a little  the 
gayer  for  dining. 


March  wore  through  the  day  gloomily,  but  he  had  it  on  his 
conscience  not  to  show  any  resentment  toward  Watkins,  whom  he 
suspected  of  wishing  to  supplant  him,  and  even  of  working  to  do 
so.  Through  this  self-denial  he  reached  a better  mind  concerning 
his  wife.  He  determined  not  to  make  her  suffer  needlessly,  if 
the  worst  came  to  the  worst ; she  would  suffer  enough,  at  the  best, 
and  till  the  worst  came  he  would  spare  her,  and  not  say  anything 
about  the  letter  he  hnd  got. 

But  when  they  met,  her  first  glance  divined  that  something  had 
happened,  and  her  first  question  frustrated  his  geuerous  intention. 
He  had  to  tell  her  about  the  letter.  She  would  not  allow  that  it 
had  any  significance;  but  she  wished  him  to  make  an  end  of  his 
anxieties,  and  forestall  whatever  it  might  portend,  by  resigning  his 
place  at  once.  She  said  she  was  quite  ready  to  go  to  Xew  York ; 
she  hnd  been  thinking  it  all  over,  and  now  she  really  wanted  to 
go.  lie  answered,  soberly,  that  he  had  thought  it  over  too,  and 
he  did  not  wisli  to  leave  Boston,  where  he  had  lived  so  long,  or  try 
a new  way  of  life  if  he  could  help  it.  He  insisted  that. he  was 
quite  selfish  in  this.  In  their  concessions  their  quarrel  vanished ; 
they  agreed  that  whatever  happened  would  be  for  the  best;  and 
the  next  day  he  went  to  his  office  fortified  for  any  event 

His  destiny,  if  tragical,  presented  itself  with  an  aspect  which 
he  might  have  found  comic  if  it  had  been  another’s  destiny. 
Mr.  Hubbell  brought  March’s  removal,  softened  in  the  guise  of  a 
promotion.  The  management  at  Xew  York,  it  appeared,  had 
acted  upon  a suggestion  of  Mr.  Hubbell’s,  and  now  authorized  him 
to  offer  March  the  editorship  of  the  monthly  paper  published  in 
the  interest  of  the  company ; his  office  would  include  the  author- 
ship of  circulars  and  leaflets  in  behalf  of  life-insurance,  and 
would  give  play  to  the  literary  talent  which  Mr.  Hubbell  had 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  management ; his  salary  would  be 
nearly  as  much  as  at  present,  but  the  work  would  not  take  his 
whole  time,  and  in  a place  like  Xew  York  he  could  get  a great 
deal  of  outside  writing,  which  they  would  not  object  to  his  doing. 

Mr.  Hubbell  seemed  so  sure  of  his  acceptance  of  a place  in 
every  way  congenial  to  a man  of  literary  tastes  that  March  was 
afterward  sorrv  he  dismissed  the  proposition  with  obvious  irony, 
and  had  needlessly  hurt  Hubbell’s  feelings;  but  Mrs.  March  hnd 
no  such  regrets.  She  was  only  afraid  that  he  had  not  made  his 
rejection  contemptuous  enough.  “ And  now,"  she  said,  “ telegraph 
Mr.  Fulkerson,  and  we  will  go  at  once." 

"I  suppose  I could  still  get  Watkins’s  former  place,"  March 
suggested. 

“ Xever !"  she  retorted.  “ Telegraph  instantly !" 

They  were  only  afraid  now  that  Fulkerson  might  have  changed 
his  inind,  and  they  had  a wretched  day  in  which  they  heard 
nothing  from  him.  It  ended  with  his  answering  March’s  telegram 
in  person.  They  were  bo  glad  of  his  coming,  and  so  touched  by 
his  satisfaction  with  his  bargain,  that  they  laid  all  the  facts  of  the 
case  before  him.  He  entered  fully  into  March's  sense  of  the  joke 
latent  in  Mr.  Hubbell's  proposition,  and  he  tried  to  make  .Mrs. 
March  believe  that  he  shared  her  resentment  of  the  indignity 
offered  her  husband. 

March  made  a show  of  willingness  to  release  him  in  view  of  the 
changed  situation,  saying  that  he  held  him  to  nothing.  Fulkerson 


laughed,  and  asked  him  how  soon  he  thought  he  could  come  on  to 
Xew  York.  He  refused  to  reopen  the  question  of  March's  fitness 
with  him;  he  said  they  had  gone  into  that  thoroughly;  but  he 
recurred  to  it  with  Mrs.  March,  and  confirmed  her  belief  in  his 
good  sense  on  all  points.  She  had  been  from  the  first  moment 
defiantly  confident  of  her  husband’s  ability,  but  till  she  had  talked 
the  matter  over  with  Fulkerson,  she  was  secretly  not  sure  of  it ; or, 
at  least,  she  was  not  sure  that  March  was  not  right  in  distrusting 
himself.  When  she  clearly  understood,  now,  what  Fulkerson 
intended,  she  had  no  longer  a doubt.  He  explained  how  the 
enterprise  differed  from  others,  and  how  he  needed  for  its  direction 
a man  who  combined  general  business  experience  and  business 
ideas  with  a love  for  the  thing  and  a natural  aptness  for  it.  He 
did  not  want  a young  man,  and  yet  he  wanted  youth — its  fresh- 
ness, its  zest — such  as  March  would  feel  in  a thing  he  could  put 
his  whole  heart  into.  He  would  not  run  in  ruts,  like  an  old  fellow 
who  had  got  hackneyed ; he  would  not  have  any  hobbies ; he 
would  not  have  any  friends  nor  any  enemies.  Besides,  lie  would 
have  to  meet  people,  and  March  was  a man  that  people  took  to ; 
she  knew  that  herself ; he  had  a kind  of  charm.  The  editorial 
management  was  going  to  be  kept  in  the  background,  as  far  as 
the  public  was  concerned;  the  public  was  to  suppose  that  the 
thing  ran  itself.  Fulkerson  did  not  care  for  a great  literary 
reputation  in  his  editor — he  implied  that  March  had  a very  pretty 
little  one.  At  the  same  time  the  relations  between  the  contribu- 
tors and  the  management  were  to  be  much  more  intimate  than 
usual.  Fulkerson  felt  his  personal  disqualification  for  working 
the  thing  socially,  and  he  counted  upon  Mr.  March  for  that;  that 
was  to  say,  he  counted  upon  Mrs.  March. 

She  protested  he  must  not  count  upon  her ; but  it  by  no  means 
disabled  Fulkerson’s  judgment  in  her  view  that  March  really 
seemed  more  than  anything  else  a fancy  of  his.  He  had  been  a 
fancy  of  hers ; and  the  sort  of  affectionate  respect  with  which 
Fulkerson  spoke  of  him  laid  forever  some  doubt  she  hnd  of  the 
fineness  of  Fulkerson’s  manners,  and  reconciled  her  to  the  graphic 
slanginess  of  his  speech. 

The  affair  was  now  irretrievable,  but  she  gave  her  npprovnl  to 
it  as  superbly  ns  if  it  were  submitted  in  its  inception.  Only,  Mr. 
Fulkerson  must  not  suppose  she  should  ever  like  Xew  York.  She 
would  not  deceive  him  on  that  point.  She  never  should  like  it. 
She  did  not  conceal,  either,  that  she  did  not  like  taking  the  chil- 
dren out  of  the  Friday  evening  class;  and  she  did  uot  believe 
that  Tom  would  ever  be  reconciled  to  going  to  Columbia.  She 
took  courage  from  Fulkerson’s  suggestion  that  it  was  possible  for 
Tom  to  come  to  Harvard  even  from  Xew  York ; and  she  heaped 
him  with  questions  concerning  the  domiciliation  of  the  family  in 
that  city.  He  tried  to  know  something  alrout  the  matter,  and  he 
succeeded  in  seeming  interested  in  points  necessarily  indifferent 
to  him. 

VI. 

In  the  uprooting  and  transplanting  of  their  home  that  followed, 
Mrs.  March  often  trembled  before  distant  problems  and  possible 
contingencies,  but  she  was  never  troubled  by  present  difficulties. 
She  kept  up  with  tireless  energy,  and  in  the  moments  of  dejection 
and  misgiving  which  harassed  her  husband  she  remained  daunl- 
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less,  and  put  heart  into  him  when  he  had  lost  it 
alt..-, her. 

She  arranged  to  leave  the  children  in  the  house 
with  the  servants,  while  site  went  on  with  March 
1o  look  up  a dwelling  of  some  sort  in  New  York. 
It  made  him  sick  to  think  of  it;  stud  when  it 
came  to  the  point,  he  would  rather  have  given 
up  the  whole  enterprise.  Site  had  to  nerve  him 
to  it,  to  represent  more  than  once  that  now  they 
had  no  choice  but  to  make  this  experiment. 
Every  detail  of  parting  was  anguish  to  him.  He 
got  consolation  out  of  the  notion  of  letting  the 
house  furnished  for  the  winter;  that  implied 
their  return  to  it;  but  it  cost  him  pangs  of  the 
keenest  misery  to  advertise  it;  and  when  a ten- 
ant was  actually  found,  it  was  all  he  could  do  to 
give  him  the  lease.  He  tried  his  wife's  love  and 
patience  as  a man  must  to  whom  the  future  is 
easy  in  the  mass,  but  terrible  us  it  translates  it- 
self piecemeal  into  the  present.  He  experienced 
remorse  in  the  presence  of  inanimate  things  he 
was  going  to  leave  as  if  they  had  sensibly  re- 
proached hint,  and  an  anticipative  homesickness 
that  seemed  to  stop  his  heart.  Again  and  again 
his  wife  had  to  make  him  reflect  that  his  de- 
pression was  not  prophetic.  She  convinced  him 
of  what  lie  already  knew,  and  persuaded  him 
against  his  knowledge  that  he  could  be  keeping 
an  eye  out  for  something  to  take  hold  of  in  Bos- 
ton if  they  could  not  stand  New  York.  She 
ended  bv  telling  him  that  it  was  too  bad  to  make 
her  comfort  him  in  a trial  that  was  really  so 
much  more  a trial  to  her.  She  had  to  support 
him  in  a last  access  of  despair  on  their  wav  to 
the  Albany  depot  the  morning  they  started  to 
New  York ; but  when  the  final  details  had  been 
dealt  with,  the  tickets  bought,  the  trunks  checked, 
and  the  hand-bags  hung  up  in  their  car,  and  the 
future  had  massed  itself  again  at  a safe  distance 
and  was  seven  hours  and  two  hundred  miles 
away,  his  spirits  liegan  to  rise  and  her.s  to  sink. 
He  would  have  been  willing  to  celebrate  the 
taste,  the  domestic  refinement  of  the  ladies’  wait- 
ing-room in  the  depot,  where  they  had  spent  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  before  the  train  started.  He 
said  he  did  not  believe  there  was  another  station 
in  the  world  where  mahogany  rocking-chairs 
were  provided ; that  the  dull  red  warmth  of  the 
walls  was  as  cozy  as  an  evening  lamp,  and  that 
he  always  hoped  to  see  a fire  kindled  on  that 
vast  hearth  and  under  that  aesthetic  mantle,  but 
he  supposed  now  he  never  should.  He  said  it 
was  all  very  different  from  that  tunnel,  the  old 
Albany  depot,  where  they  had  waited  the  morn- 
ing they  went  to  New  York  when  they  were 
starting  on  their  wedding  journey. 

“The  morning,  Basil !’’  cried  his  wife.  “We 
went  at  night;  and  we  were  going  to  take  the 
boat,  but  it  stormed  so !”  She  gave  him  a glance 
of  such  reproach  that  he  could  not  answer  any- 
thing; and  now  she  asked  him  whether  he  sup- 
posed their  cook  and  second  girl  would  be  con- 
tented with  one  of  those  dark  holes  where  they 
put  girls  to  sleep  in  New  York  flats,  and  what 
she  should  do  if  Margaret,  especially,  left  her.  He 
ventured  to  suggest  that  Margaret  would  prob- 
nbly  like  the  city;  but  if  she  left,  there  were 
plenty  of  other  girls  to  be  had  in  New  York. 
She  replied  that  there  were  none  she  could  trust, 
and  that  she  knew  Margaret  would  not  stay.  He 
asked  her  why  she  took  her,  then ; why  she  did 
not  give  her  up  at  once;  and  she  answered  that 
it  would  be  inhuman  to  give  her  up  just  in  the 
edge  of  the  winter.  She  had  promised  to  keep 
her;  and  Margaret  was  pleased  with  the  notion 
of  going  to  New  York,  where  she  had  a cousin. 

“Then  perhaps  she’ll  be  pleased  with  the  no- 
tion of  staying,”  he  said. 

“Oh,  much  you  kuow  about  it!”  she  retorted; 
and  in  view  of  the  hypothetical  difficulty  and  his 
want  of  sympathy,  she  fell  into  a gloom,  from 
which  she  roused  herself  at  last  by  declaring  that 
if  there  was  nothing  else  in  the  flat  they  took, 
there  should  be  a light  kitchen  and  a bright  sun- 
ny bedroom  for  Margaret.  He  expressed  the  be- 
lief that  they  could  easily  find  such  a flat  as  that, 
and  she  denounced  his  fatal  optimism,  which 
buoyed  him  up  in  the  absence  of  an  undertaking, 
and  let  him  drop  into  the  depths  of  despair  in  its 
presence. 

He  owned  this  defect  of  temperament,  but  he 
said  that  it  compensated  the  opposite  in  her  char- 
acter. “ I suppose  that’s  one  of  the  chief  uses 
of  marriage ; people  supplement  each  other,  and 
form  a pretty  fair  sort  of  human  being  together. 
The  only  drawback  to  the  theory  is  that  unmar- 
ried people  seem  each  as  complete  and  whole  as 
a married  pair.” 

She  refused  to  be  amused  ; she  turned  her  face 
to  the  w indow  and  put  her  handkerchief  up  under 
her  veil. 

It  was  not  till  the  dining-car  was  attached  to 
their  train  that  they  were  both  able  to  escape  for 
an  hour  into  the  care-free  mood  of  their  earlier 
travels,  when  they  were  so  easily  taken  out  of 
them*elves.  The  time  had  been  when  they  could 
have  found  enough  in  the  conjectural  fortunes 
and  characters  of  their  fellow-passengers  to  oc- 
cupy them.  This  phase  of  their  youth  had  lasted 
long,  and  the  world  was  still  full  of  novelty  and 
interest  for  them,  but  it  required  all  the  charm 
of  the  dining-car  now  to  lay  the  anxieties  that 
beset  them.  It  was  so  potent  for  the  moment, 
however,  that  they  could  take  an  objective  view 
at  their  sitting  cosily  down  there  together,  as  if 
they  had  only  themselves  in  the  world.  They 
wondered  what  the  children  were  doing,  the  chil- 
dren who  possessed  them  so  intensely  when  pre- 
sent, and  now,  by  a fantastic  operation  of  absence, 
seemed  almost  nonexistent.  They  tried  to  be 
homesick  for  them,  but  failed;  they  recognized 
with  comfortable  sell -abhorrence  that  this  was 
terrible,  but  owned  a fascination  in  being  alone; 
at  the  same  nine  thev  could  not  imagine  how 
people  felt  who  never  had  any  children.  They 
contrasted  the  luxury  of  dining  that  way,  with 
every  advantage  exeept  a hand  of  nmsie,  and  the 
old  way  of  rushing  out  to  snatch  a fearful  joy  at 
the  lunch-counters  of  the  Worcester  and  Spring- 


field  and  New  ITaven  stations.  They  had  not 

journey,  tint  they  had  gone  often  enough  to  have 
noted  the  change  from  the  luneh-eounter  to  the 
lunch-basket  brought  into  the  train,  from  which 
you  could  subsist  with  more  ease  and  dignity, 
but  seemed  destined  to  a superabundance  of 
pickles,  w hatever  you  ordered. 

They  thought  well  of  themselves  now  that  they 
could  be  both  critical  and  tolerant  of  flavors  not 
very  sharply  distinguished  from  one  another  in 
their  dinner,  and  they  lingered  over  their  coffee 
ami  watched  the  autumn  landscape  through  the 

“Not  quite  so  loud  a pattern  of  calico  this 
year,”  lie  said,  with  patronizing  forbearance  tow- 
ard the  painted  woodlands  whirling  bv.  “Do 
you  see  how  the  foreground  next  the  train  rushes 
from  us  and  the  background  keeps  abreast  of  us, 
while  the  middle  distance  seems  stationary  ? I 
don’t  think  I ever  noticed  that  ettect  before. 
There  ought  to  be  something  literary  in  it:  re- 
treating  past  and  advancing  future,  and  deceit- 
fully permanent  present:  something  like  that?” 

Ilis  wife  brushed  some  crumbs  from  her  lap 
before  rising.  “Yes.  Y'ou  mustn’t  waste  any  of 
these  ideas  now.” 

“Oh  no;  it  would  be  money  out  of  Fulkerson’s 
pocket.” 

[TO  ItK  OONTINCItli.] 


THE  LATE  JOHN  BRIGHT,  M.I\ 

Bv  the  death  of  Jons  Bright  the  British  peo- 
ple have  lost  one  of  their  most  gifted  and  certain- 
ly most  honest  and  most  faithful  statesmen.  For 
over  forty  years  he  has  been  one  of  the  most  promi- 
nent public  men  in  the  British  Isles,  and  time 
and  again  during  his  long  career  his  words  spoken 
on  the  platform  and  from  his  place  in  Parliament 
have  been  eagerly  awaited  and  enthusiastically 
applauded,  not  only  by  persons  living  far  beyond 
the  reach  of  his  voice,  but  by  the  lovers  of  liberty 
and  fair  play  as  far  as  the  bounds  of  civiliza- 
tion extended.  For  some  years  past  his  voice, 
on  account  of  failing  health,  has  been  seldom 
heard,  but  when  he  has  had  occasion  to  speak  or 
write  he  lias  been  unfalteringly  true  to  the  great 
principles  which  have  guided  him  throughout  life. 
Believing  that  what  was  good  for  the  individual 
was  good  for  the  mass,  and  that  what  was  moral- 
ly obligatory  on  the  individual  was  morally  ob- 
ligatory on  nations  and  governments,  Mr.  Bright 
never  had  difficulty  in  steering  his  own  course, 
nis  own  course,  however,  was  not  always  the  pop- 
ular course,  and  in  proving  faithful  to  himself 
and  to  his  own  convictions,  he  on  more  than  one 
occasion  found  it  necessary  to  give  up  place  and 
power,  and  to  allow  even  cherished  friendships  to 
fall  into  abeyance. 

John  Bright  belonged  to  a Quaker  family  which 
originally  hailed  from  Wiltshire.  Ilis  father,  Ja- 
cob Brioht,  became  the  owner  of  a cotton-mill  in 
the  immediate  neighborhood  of  Koehdale  in  1816. 
He  had  already  been  for  some  time  a partner  with 
his  brothers-in-law ; and  his  second  son,  John,  w as 
born  at  a place  called  Greenbank,  near  Rochdale, 
November  16,  1811.  When  John  Bright  was 
born  Mr.  Gladstone  was  within  six  weeks  of  two 
years  of  age,  and  Richard  (’obukn  hud  reached 
his  seventh  year.  His  father  meaning  that  he 
should  give  himself  to  business,  the  boy’s  school 
education,  limited  to  the  ordinary  rudiments,  was 
completed  in  the  early  part  of  1827,  when  he  was 
only  a little  over  fifteen  years  of  age.  He  imme- 
diately joined  his  father  at  the  cotton-mill,  help- 
ing in  the  warehouse,  and  making  himself  ac- 
quainted with  the  machinery  and  the  different 
departments  of  the  business.  Those  were  the 
times  which  immediately  preceded  the  passing  of 
the  first  Reform  Bill.  In  all  the  manufactur- 
ing centres  of  England  and  Scotland  there  was 
great  political  excitement.  Young  Bright,  who, 
though  lie  had  left  school,  lmd  not  given  up  his 
books,  took  a lively  interest  in  the  questions  of 
the  time,  and  at  a very  early  period  gave  evidence 
of  that  oratorical  ability  which  later  he  so  con- 
spicuously manifested.  In  1822  he  made  his 
first  visit  to  London.  It  was  on  April  1 3th — a day 
made  memorable  by  the  second  reading  of  the 
Reform  Bill  in  the  House  of  Lords.  In  t lie  fol- 
lowing year  he  made  his  first  trip  to  the  Conti- 
nent, visiting  Ghent,  Brussels,  Antwerp,  Cologne, 
Frankfort,  and  Mayence,  and  sailing  down  the 
Rhine  as  far  as  Rotterdam.  In  the  same  year  he 
took  an  active  part  in  the  organization  of  the  Roch- 
dale Literary  and  Philosophical  Society — a society 
which  proved  greatly  helpful,  as  he  himself  was 
always  willing  to  admit,  in  the  development  of  his 
special  talent.  In  the  summer  months  of  1835 
he  made  an  extended  tour  in  the  Fast,  visiting 
Lisbon,  Gibraltar,  Malta,  Athens,  Constantinople, 
Egypt,  and  the  Holy  Land,  returning  by  way  of 
Italy,  France,  and  Belgium.  On  his  return  home 
he  gave  a most  interesting  account  of  his  tour  in 
a lecture  to  his  towns  people,  making  liberal  but 
skilful  use,  by  way  of  adornment,  of  the  descrip- 
tive verse  of  Lord  Byron,  and  dwelling  with  mel- 
ancholy emphasis  on  the  faded  grandeur  of  Jeru- 
salem, and  of  the  evidence  which  it  furnished  of 
the  truthfulness  of  Scriptural  prophecy. 

It  was  in  1841  that  John  Bright’s  public  life 
really  began.  He  bad  already  assumed  the  prin- 
cipal burden  of  the  Rochdale  business,  making 
his  daily  visits  to  Manchester,  and  by  his  punc- 
tuality, probity,  and  agreeable  manners  winning 
among  the  merchants  confidence  and  esteem.  He 
bad  two  years  before  married  a Miss  Prikstman 
and  taken  her  to  One  Ash,  a house  which  he  had 
just  built,  and  which  has  since  been  his  home — 
a house  which  in  these  later  years  has  become  a 
sort  of  pilgrims’  shrine.  In  the  year  above  named 
lie  had  a visit  from  Richard  Coudkn.  The  visit 
was  memorable  and  of  lasting  consequence.  It 
was  at  Leamington.  “I  was  in  tiie  depth  of 
grief,”  says  Mr.  Bright — “ I might  almost  say  of 
despair;  for  the  light  and  sunshine  of  mv  house 
hud  been  extinguished.  All  that  was  left  on 


earth  of  my  young  wife,  except  the  memory  of  a 
sainted  life  and  of  a too  brief  happiness,  was 
lying  still  and  cold  in  the  chamber  above  us.” 
The  two  had  met  before,  and  had  been  on  terms 
of  friendship  since  1837.  It  was  as  a friend  Mr. 
Cobdkn  had  visited.  After  they  had  been  to- 
gether for  a little  time  (.'obukn  looked  up  and 
said  : “ There  are  thousands  of  homes  in  England 
at  this  moment  where  wives,  mothers,  and  chil- 
dren are  dying  of  hunger.  Now  when  the  first 
paroxysm  of  your  grief  is  past  I would  advise 
you  to  come  wit ii  me,  and  we  will  never  rest  until 
the  Corn  Law  is  repealed.”  The  pact  was  made, 
and  how  faithfully  it  was  adhered  to  has  long 
since  been  mutter  of  common  history.  Never 
were  two  men  more  true  to  each  other;  never 
were  two  men  better  fitted  for  the  task  thev  had 
undertaken — ('obukn  witli  his  facts  and  his  quiet 
persuasiveness,  ami  Bright  with  his  fearless  en- 
ergy, iiis  impassioned  ami  captivating  eloquence. 
Nor  ever  was  a great  political  battle  more  heroi- 
cally fought  or  more  nobly  won. 

In  1843  Mr.  Bright  was  elected  member  of 
Parliament  for  Durham,  which  [dace  he  continued 
to  represent  until  1847,  when,  the  Anti-Corn-Law 
struggle  having  resulted  in  complete  victory,  he 
was  elected  one  of  the  members  for  Manchester. 
Not  insensible  to  the  increased  responsibility  of 
liis  new  position,  and  yielding  to  the  pressure 
which  was  brought  to  bear  upon  him,  his  life 
became  more  and  more  one  of  incessant  activity, 
and  his  name  more  and  more  identified  with  ull 
great  public  questions,  and  especially  with  mat- 
ters of  reform,  the  weight  of  his  influence  ever 
leaning  to  the  popular  side.  The  Factory  Bill, 
the  expansion  of  the  principles  of  free-trade  in 
connection  with  the  rejieal  of  the  Navigation 
Laws,  the  equalization  of  the  sugar  duties,  and 
the  removal  of  the  taxes  which  bore  upon  news- 
papers— these  and  kindred  measures  found  in 
him  a warm  and  enthusiastic  advocate.  Mr. 
Bright's  principles  led  him  to  oppose  the  war 
in  the  Crimea.  His  denunciations  of  the 
policy  of  the  government  were  as  incessant  as 
they  were  merciless.  Many  of  his  former 
friends  failed  at  this  time  to  sympathize  with 
him.  The  successful  conclusion  of  the  war  had 
made  popular  the  Ministry  of  Lord  Pai.mkU- 
ktos.  Mr.  ContiKN,  however,  had  the  courage, 
when  the  war  with  China  broke  out  in  1857,  to 
propose  a condemnatory  motion.  The  govern- 
ment being  defeated.  Lord  Palmerston  appealed 
to  the  country  with  entire  success,  Mr.  Bright, 
Mr.  Cobiikn,  Mr.  Milnkk  Giiison,  and  others  being 
defeated.  Mr.  Bright,  who  was  then  in  Italy  on 
account  of  his  health,  felt  the  blow  severely  ; for 
lie  was  proud  of  his  Manchester  connection,  and 
he  believed  he  had  served  his  constituents  faith- 
fully. In  August  of  the  same  year,  however,  he 
was  elected  one  of  the  inem  tiers  for  Birmingham, 
which  he  continued  to  represent  until  Iiis  death. 

Mr.  Bright  has  been  condemned  as  an  advocate 
of  “ peace  at  any  price.”  He  was  not.  “ I ac- 
knowledge it,”  he  declared,  “ to  be  the  duty  of 
statesmen,  acting  upon  the  known  opinions  and 
principles  of  ninety-nine  out  of  every  hundred 
persons  in  the  country,  at  all  times,  with  all  pos- 
sible moderation,  but  with  all  possible  efficiency, 
to  take  steps  which  shall  preserve  order  within 
and  on  the  confines  of  the  kingdom.”  When  the 
slave-holding  aristocracy  of  the  South  rose  in 
rebellion  against  the  l' limn,  Mr.  Bright  did  not 
hesitate  to  defend  the  course  of  the  Union  in 
resisting  the  rebellion.  He  held  that  this  was 
clearly  a ease  where  self-preservation  was  to  lie 
regarded  as  supreme,  and  where  the  cause  of  free- 
dom and  human  rights  was  involved.  In  the 
press,  on  the  rostrum,  and  from  his  place  in  Par- 
liament he  pleaded  for  justice  for  the  American 
government  at  a time  when  all  the  “ruling  class- 
es” were  violently  prejudiced  against  our  coun- 
try. His  voice  and  pen,  and  those  of  Iiis  friend 
Richard  Cobiikn,  were  always  at  the  service  of  tin? 
Union,  and  they  did  more  than  any  others  to  keep 
the  English  government  from  intervening  in  the 
struggle.  This  chapter  in  Mr.  Bright's  history  is 
too  well  known  to  require  special  notice.  The 
debt  of  gratitude  due  him  from  this  country  is 
too  great  to  he  ever  adequately  paid,  but  it  will 
always  be  acknowledged. 

As  member  for  Birmingham  Mr.  Bright  soon 
regained  Iiis  former  influence  both  among  the  peo- 
ple and  in  Parliament.  It  was  his  opinion  that 
the  time  had  come  for  a further  extension  of  the 
franchise.  But  Lord  Palmerston  was  an  effect- 
ual harrier  in  the  way.  After  the  death  of  that 
statesman  in  1865,  Mr.  Gladstone  having  become 
Liberal  leader  in  the  House  of  Commons,  the  pros- 
pect was  more  hopeful.  Yielding  largely  to  his 
intluence,  Mr.  Gladstone  introduced  his  Reform 
Bill  in  1866.  The  Liberals,  however,  failing  to 
agree,  the  hill  was  defeated  and  the  Ministry  re- 
signed. Lord  Derby  came  into  power,  with  Mr. 
Disraeli  as  his  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  In 
the  following  year,  Mr.  Disraeli  yielding  to  the 
demand  for  electoral  reform,  Mr.  Bright  had  the 
satisfaction  of  seeing  many  of  his  once  contemned 
principles  passed  into  law  by  the  Tories. 

Mr.  Bright  was  an  early  and  persistent  advocate 
of  liberal  remedial  legislation  for  Ireland.  He 
urged  the  diser-tuhlishment  of  the  Irish  Church 
long  before  that  measure  received  serious  atten- 
tion from  the  government.  He  was  the  author  in 
1870  of  the  clauses  in  the  Land  Bill  which  were 
intended  to  facilitate  the  acquisition  of  land  by 
Irish  tenants,  and  he  earnestly  defended  the  Land 
Act  of  1 S 8 1 , w hich  undertook  to  give  to  tenants  an 
interest  in  the  improvements  made  by  them,  and 
a certain  security  of  tenure  of  the  land.  It  was 
no  part,  however,  of  his  plan  to  loosen  the  bonds 
between  Ireland  and  Great  Britain.  When  Mr. 
Gladstone  in  the  early  part  of  1 868  introduced  Iiis 
resolutions  providing  for  the  disestablishment  of 
the  1 1 mb  Church,  Mr.  Bright  was  with  him  and 
gave  him  effective  support.  When  later  in  the 
same  vear  Mr.  GlaIisionk  became  First  Minister, 
Mr.  Bright  for  the  first  time  accented  office,  be- 
coming President  of  the  Board  of  Trade.  On  ac- 
count of  sickness  he  resigned  in  December,  1870. 


In  1873  he  resumed  office  as  Chancellor  of  the 
Duchy  of  Lancaster.  Mr.  Gladstone’s  Irish  Uni- 
versity Bill  having  failed,  Mr.  Bright  was  out 
with  his  party  from  March,  1874,  to  May,  1880, 
when  he  was  reappointed  Chancellor  of  the  Duchy 
of  Lancaster.  In  November  of  this  year  he  was 
elected  Lord  Rector  of  the  University  of  Glas- 
gow. He  ltatl  little  sympathy  with  the  Jingo  pol- 
icy of  Lord  Bkaconseiklu,  and  helped  to  accom- 
plish his  overthrow.  Being  utterly  opposed  to  the 
bombardment  of  Alexandria,  be  resigned  his  po- 
sition in  the  cabinet  July,  1882.  Latterly  Mr. 
Bright  became  completely  estranged  from  Mr. 
Gladstone  because  of  the  home  rule  policy  of 
the  latter. 

Mr.  Bright's  highestcluim  to  consideration  lies 
in  the  broad  principles  w hich  he  sustained  during 
a long  life  of  public  activity,  but  his  distinction 
above  others  who  held  wholly  or  in  part  these 
principles  lies  in  the  deliberate  choice  he  early 
made  of  popular  agitation  as  the  means  of  ac- 
complishing his  ends,  and  in  the  remarkable  pow- 
ers of  oratory  which  he  possessed.  These  were 
of  a kind  very  rare  in  his  country.  He  possessed 
in  perfection  the  quality  of  eloquence,  but  it  was 
not  the  eloquence  of  the  rhetorician  or  the  dem- 
agogue. It  was  based  on  his  deep  convictions, 
on  Iiis  direct  and  acute  reasoning,  on  his  candor 
and  sincerity,  on  his  profound  and  catholic  sym- 
pathies, and  on  his  unhesitating  and  unwavering 
courage.  It  is  as  conspicuous  in  his  writing  as 
in  iiis  speeches,  but  for  the  latter  he  had  singular 
physical  resources — a clear  and  sonorous  voice,  a 
form  of  great  dignity  and  manly  beauty,  and  a 
manner  at  once  simple,  inspiriting,  and  persua- 
sive. His  mind  was  highly  trained  by  constant 
and  faithful  study  and  reflection,  and  he  had  a 
peculiar  command  of  the  poetic  and  sacred  liter- 
ature of  his  own  language,  which  his  fervid  but 
disciplined  imagination  enabled  him  to  use  with 
great  effect. 

DR.  HANS  VON  BULOW. 

The  Beethoven  Uvclus,  which  Herr  Von  Billow 
will  present  here  for  the  first  time,  consists  of 
twenty -five  compositions  of  the  great  master, 
eighteen  of  which  are  sonatas,  and  embraces  the 
period  of  Beethoven’s  labors  from  1795  to  1823. 
A sonata,  next  to  a symphony,  is  the  highest  form 
of  musical  expression.  Sonata  means  literally 
“sound  piece,”  as  the  antithesis  to  the  cantata, 
which  is  sung.  The  sonata  is  the  natural  product 
of  the  excessive  elaboration  of  the  madrigal.  The 
term  madrigal  was  first  given  to  a certain  kind 
of  poem,  and  then  to  the  music  which  accompa- 
nied the  words,  always  in  the  best  art  times  writ- 
ten for  three  or  more  voices.  Then  from  a com- 
bination of  voice  parts,  with  viols,  it  was  only  a 
step  further  to  dispense  with  the  voice  parts  and 
create  a sort  of  elementary  chamber  music.  The 
first  pure  form  of  the  madrigal  is  the  offspring 
of  the  Flemish  school,  and  was  first  heard  in  the 
Low  Countries  in  the  early  part  of  the  fifteenth 
century  in  the  form  of  a polyphonic  song.  Au- 
thorities vary  as  to  the  exact  course  of  the  mad- 
rigal, the  best  published  copies,  however,  being 
those  of  the  Italian  Ottavinno  dei  Petrueei,  who 
was  also  the  inventor  of  the  process  of  printing 
music  by  menus  of  movable  types.  An  interme- 
diate form  of  musical  composition  between  the 
madrigal  and  the  sonata  was  the  fantasia.  Fan- 
tasias were  w ritten  for  a combination  of  various 
instruments,  such  as  a “chest  of  viols,”  or  even 
five  “ cornets.”  The  question  as  to  who  first 
wrote  sonatas  is  involved  in  some  obscurity.  The 
earliest  known  examples  are  those  of  Turini,  of 
Venice,  about  1624.  For  a long  time  the  domain 
of  sonata  playing  was  entirely  monopolized  by  the 
violin.  In  those  days  the  piano  was  as  yet  in  its 
infancy,  and  the  sonata  was  not  deemed  a worthy 
form  of  composition  for  the  clavecin,  harpsichord, 
or  the  spinet.  The  course  of  the  violin  solo  sonata 
came  to  an  abrupt  termination  in  Joh.  Seb.  Bach, 
just  us  the  piano  sonata  was  expanding  into  defi- 
nite space.  Joh.  Seb.  Bach — the  “old  Bach,”  as 
Frederick  the  Givat  delighted  to  call  him — was 
born  in  1685,  and  although  undoubtedly  “the  fa- 
ther of  modern  music,”  paid  comparatively  little 
attention  to  the  piano;  in  fact  he  regarded  it 
w ith  contempt,  and  remained  faithful  to  his  dear 
clavichord.  It  was  left  to  Carl  Philipp  Emanuel 
Bach,  third  son  of  Johann,  born  at  Wiemar  March 
14,  1714,  and  known  as  the  “ Hamburg  Bach,”  to 
originate,  or  at  least  to  adapt,  the  sonata  form  to 
the  modern  style  of  piano.  It  is  true  that  P. 
Domenico  Paradies,  a Neapolitan  com[*oscr  and 
teacher,  who  was  four  years  Emanuel’s  senior, 
also  wrote  sonatas  for  the  piano,  differing  little 
in  form  from  Bach's,  exeept  that  they  had  but 
two  movements.  Em.  Bach,  who  was  conductor 
of  Frederick  the  Great’s  private  music,  wrote  210 
compositions,  93  of  which  were  sonatas.  Eman- 
uel understood  the  art  of  piano  playing,  and  was 
the  first  to  recognize  the  need  of  a new  form  and 
expression  for  the  then  recent  application  of  the 
“ hammer”  instead  of  the  “ tangent.”  He  brought 
piano  playing  nearer  to  the  “public”  than  any 
otic  else ; and  his  influence  was  perhaps  para- 
mount in  giving  it  a decided  and  definite  direction. 
And  it  is  jtossible  that  the  style  of  which  he  was 
the  foster-father  passed  on  continuously  to  the 
masterly  treatment  of  the  piano  by  Cliiuenti,  and 
through  him  to  the  culminating  achievements  of 
Beethoven. 

The  nrt  of  piano  playing  and  the  piano  itself 
nre  descendants  first  of  the  clavicyihertum,  mono- 
chord,  virginal,  spinet,  clavichord,  and  lastly  the 
harpsichord.  Through  the  enormous  extension 
of  the  piano  industry,  this  instrument  has  be- 
come a household  friend,  a piece  of  parlor  furni- 
ture without  which  no  respectable  or  self-respect- 
ing family  considers  its  establishment  complete. 
In  the  harpsichord  which  immediately  preceded 
the  piano  the  strings  were  set  in  vibration  l»v 
poims  of  quill  or  hard  leather.  These  instru- 
ments! had  two  key-boards,  one  ubove  the  other, 
and  related  to  each  other  like  the  swell  and  main 
key-boards  of  the  organ.  The  idea  of  striking 
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the  strings  by  mentis  of  a “hammer”  seems  to 
have  occurred  early  in  the  eighteenth  century  to 
three  men  almost  simultaneously — Cristofori,  an 
Italian,  Marius,  a Frenchman,  and  Schrdter,  a 
tier  man — although  as  early  as  1598  Paliarina,  of 
Florence,  writes  of  having  constructed  a Piano  et 
Forte , with  an  organ  underneath.  For  years  the 
attempt  to  give  practical  form  to  this  new  idea 
resulted  in  clumsy  and  imperfect  instruments,  so 
much  so  that  a good  harpsichord  was  naturally 
preferred  to  a poor  piano.  About  the  year  1740 
Gottfried  Silbermann,  of  Frey  berg,  Saxony,  fol- 
lowing the  mechanism  of  Cristofori,  the  Italian, 
constructed  a piano  which  excited  a great  deni 
of  curiosity  among  musicians  and  scientists.  Sil- 
bermann labored  incessantly  for  many  years,  and 
had  the  satisfaction  before  dying  of  seeing  the 
piano  firmly  established  in  the  affections  of  the 
musical  world.  Naturally  the  piano  demanded 
an  entirely  new  method  of  playing,  and  like  all 
new  inventions  it  was  received  at  first  with  dis- 
favor : people  were  loath  to  relegate  to  obscurity 
all  their  proficiency  on  the  harpsichord. 

As  Viotti  was  the  father  of  the  modern  tech- 
nique of  the  violin,  that  same  to  the  piano  was 
Muzio  Climenti,  born  in  Rome  in  1752,  the  son  of 
a skilful  and  artistic  worker  in  silver.  At  a very 
early  age  the  little  Muzio  developed  a great  apti- 
tude for  music — so  great,  indeed,  that  at  the  age 
of  nine  he  was  already  an  organist,  and  composed 
at  fourteen  several  contrapuntal  works  of  merit, 
one  of  which,  a mass  for  four  voices  and  chorus, 
gained  him  great  praise  from  the  musicians  and 
public  of  Rome.  Climenti,  while  prosecuting  his 
musical  studies,  also  t>ecame  very  proficient  on 
the  harpsichord.  But  it  was  in  1787  there  hap- 
pened a turning-point  in  his  career,  nnd  one  of 
magnitude  to  the  future  of  music  as  well.  Mr. 
Peter  Beck  ford,  an  English  gentleman  of  wealth, 
discerning  his  great  talents,  persuaded  the  boy’s 
father  to  allow  him  to  take  the  lad  to  England 
and  to  there  complete  his  musical  education. 
There,  in  Dorsetshire,  Climenti,  surrounded  by  all 
the  refinements  and  luxuries  of  the  age,  made 
rapid  strides  in  his  art;  and  when  he  finally  ap- 
peared before  the  public  he  was  the  musical  sen- 
sation of  the  time,  and  in  fact  continued  so  for 
years  after.  His  attainments  were  so  phenom- 
enal that  he  carried  everything  before  him,  and 
was  the  lion  socially  and  musically  all  over  Eu- 
rope. Climenti  had  already  at  the  time  of  his 
d£but composed  his  sonata  “Opus  2,”  which  not 
only  established  a new  era  for  sonata  composi- 
tions, but  it  forms  to  this  day  the  basis  for  all 
modern  works  of  this  class.  When  John  Chris- 
tian Bach,  son  of  Sebastian,  one  of  the  greatest 
executants  of  his  time,  confessed  his  inability  to 
do  it  justice,  and  Schrdter,  one  of  the  original  in- 
ventors of  the  piano-forte,  and  also  a leading  mu- 
sician of  his  day,  said,  *•  Only  the  devil  and  Cli- 
menti could  play  it,”  some  idea  can  be  formed  of 
how  great  a sensation  Climenti  and  his  “Opus  2” 
caused  among  musicians. 

Climenti  had  among  his  pupils,  who  came  to 
him  from  all  parts  of  Europe,  so  great  was  his 
reputation,  such  men  as  Johu  B.  Cramer,  Kalk- 
brenner,  Meyerbeer,  and  that  talented  Irishman 
John  Field,  who  is  now  to  be  distinctively  remem- 
bered as  the  inventor  of  that  beautiful  form  of 
musical  writing,  the  nocturne.  Climenti  was  also 
that  rare  combination — artist  and  merchant.  He 
not  only  taught  the  piano,  played  wonderfully  on 
it,  com  posed  for  it,  but  also  engaged  in  the  man- 
ufacture of  piano-fortes,  and  through  his  inven- 
tive mechanism  made  many  structural  improve- 
ments to  the  piano,  some  of  which  have  never 
been  superseded.  Climenti  made  a great  deal  of 
money,  and  finally  bought  an  interest  in  the  firm 
of  Longman  & Brodcrip,  “ manufacturers  of  musi- 
cal instruments,  and  music-sellers  to  their  majes- 
ties.” The  failure  of  the  house,  bv  which  he  lost 
a large  sum,  served  but  to  stimulate  his  energies, 
and  induced  him  to  engage  on  his  own  account 
in  music  publishing  and  piano-forte  manufactur- 
ing, the  house  being  still  iu  existence  in  the  firm 
of  Collard. 

Climenti’s  work  par  excellence , his  Grad  tie  ad 
Parnatswn,  is  a superb  series  of  one  hundred 
studies,  upon  which  even  to  this  day  much  of 
the  solid  art  of  piano-playing  rests.  In  fact  all 
that  Climenti  has  done  has  left  an  impression, 
mechanically  ns  well  ns  spiritually,  upon  all  that 
pertains  to  piano-playing.  Climenti  lived  to  be 
eighty.  At  his  birth  Handel  was  alive;  at  his 
death,  Beethoven,  Schubert,  and  Weber  had  found 
refuge  in  the  grave  from  the  ingratitude  of  a con- 
temporary public.  He  began  his  career  by  prac- 
tising Scarlatti’s  sonatas  on  the  harpsichord.  The 
first  piano  he  used  was  Silbertnann’s  feeble  pro- 
duction ; when  he  died,  Broadwood,  Erard,  and 
Collard  were  in  the  field  with  great  instruments. 
Such  was  the  career  of  the  father  of  piano-forte 
virtuosos.  In  the  same  year  that  Climenti  made 
his  entrance  into  public  life,  177<>,  was  born  at 
Bonn  that  great  master-spirit  of  music,  Ludwig 
von  Beethoven.. 

Singular  to  relate,  in  early  life  Beethoven 
evinced  a strong  repugnance  to  music,  so  much 
so  that  his  father  was  obliged  to  whip  him  se- 
verely before  he  would  consent  to  sit  down  to  the 
harpsichord.  Early  in  his  career  two  comrades 
linked  themselves  to  him  for  life — grim  poverty 
and  painful  disease.  Beethoven  delighted  to 
wander  about  the  fields  and  woods  listening  to 
the  sounds  of  nature,  and  there,  stretched  out 
beneath  some  tree,  music  sheet  in  hand,  he  often 
worked  out  those  musical  problems  which  have 
since  delighted  and  enthused  the  world.  About 
1800  Beethoven  became  completely  deaf,  so  much 
so  that  even  when  playing  on  his  piano  with  all  his 
strength  not  a sound  of  his  own  harmonies  reach- 
ed him.  This  wonderful  mental  conception  of 
harmony  is  among  the  marvels  of  his  career;  for, 
dating  from  his  affliction,  Beethoven  composed 
some  of  his  grandest  works.  Although  Climenti 
is  by  no  means  to  be  mentioned  in  the  same  cate- 
gory, as  a composer,  as  Beethoven,  yet  the  latter 
was  a profound  believer  in  and  admirer  of  the 
Italian,  and  never  tired  of  pl?jdq£  his  tn 
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In  fact,  as  much  ns  any  composer  of  such  unique 
and  colossal  genius  as  Beethoven  could  !>e  influ- 
enced by  preceding  and  contemporary  artists, 
Beethoven  was  more  swayed  by  Climenti's  work 
than  by  any  other.  Beethoven  lent  to  the  same 
form  of  writing  for  the  piano  stronger  contrasts, 
broader  and  deeper  themes,  richer  coloring,  bold- 
er rhythm,  and  greater  technique,  but  in  general 
style  he  is  distinctly  a follower  of  Climenti.  Beet- 
hoven, to  mark  his  appreciation  of  or  friendship 
for  people,  delighted  in  dedicating  his  works  to 
individual  persons.  The  first  sonata  on  the  pro- 
gramme of  the  Cycles  A Major  Op.  2,  No.  2,  is 
dedicated  to  Joseph  Ha  vdn.  The  Sin/onia  Eroicn, 
begun  in  1802  and  finished  1804,  lane  the  follow- 
ing title:  “ Sin/onia  grande.  * Napoleon  liona- 
parte,'  1804,  in  A nyuxt,  del  Sigr.  Dims  von  Beet- 
hoven.  Sinfonia  3.  Op.  65.”  Beethoven  up  to 
this  moment  admired  intensely  the  great  Corsi- 
can. When  the  Eroica  was  finished  Beethoven 
despatched  a messenger  with  a copy  of  it  to  the 
ambassador.  Before  the  composition  reached 
Napoleon  he  had  been  declared  Emperor.  When 
his  pupil  Ries  brought  Beethoven  (then  living  iu 
Vienna)  the  news  he  started  up  in  a rage,  seized 
the  copy  of  the  score,  aud  tore  the  title-page  com- 
pletely off,  exclaiming:  “After  all,  then,  he’s  no- 
thing but  an  ordinary  mortal!  He  will  trample 
the  rights  of  men  under  his  feet!”  From  this 
time  Beethoven  hated  Napoleon,  and  never  spoke 
of  him  again  in  connection  with  the  symphony 
until  he  heard  of  his  death  in  St.  Helena,  when 
he  remarked,  “ I have  already  composed  music 
for  this  calamity,”  evidently  referring  to  the 
“ Funeral  March”  in  the  symphony.  Beethoven’s 
life  was  full  of  trouble,  privation,  and  suffering. 
He  was  always  desperately  poor,  constantly  im- 
posed upon  by  false  friends  and  faithless  ser- 
vants, sometimes  half-mad,  always  generous,  aud 
at  the  bottom  of  his  heart  filled  with  a kind  und 
gentle  feeling.  No  composer  who  has  vet  lived 
has  done  as  much  fur  music  as  has  the  great 
Beethoven.  The  depth  of  his  compositions  will 
form  an  ever-changing  field  of  research  and  study 
for  all  time  to  come.  He  died  in  1827,  in  his 
fifty-seventh  year,  and  is  buried  iu  the  Wahring 
Cemetery,  near  Vienna. 

After  Beethoven  the  next  central  figure  in 
piano  music  was  Chopin,  who  not  only  composed 
exclusively  for  the  piano,  but  was  also  a rare  ex- 
ecutant on  the  instrument.  He  was  born,  of 
French  extraction,  near  Warsaw,  in  1810.  Cho- 
pin’s musical  career  was  spent  in  the  most  artis- 
tic and  sympathetic  surroundings,  and  had  his 
health  permitted  would  undoubtedly  had  even  a 
still  higher  place  in  the  realm  of  musical  compo- 
sition. As  composer  and  virtuoso  he  is  the 
founder  of  a new  school,  or  perhaps  may  be  said 
to  share  that  distinction  with  Robert  Schumann — 
the  school  which  received  so  great  an  impetus  by 
Liszt,  und  is  now  represented  in  an  advanced 
state  by  Hans  Guido  von  Billow,  who  was  bom  at 
Dresden,  Saxony,  the  8th  of  January,  1830.  It 
was  not  originally  intended  that  Von  Biilow  should 
devote  his  life  to  music;  in  fact  it  was  only  after 
a severe  illness  that  his  musical  talents  began  to 
develop,  and  then  at  once  to  a surprising  degree. 
Hans's  first  lessons  in  music  were  received  from 
Frederick  Wieck,  father  of  the  celebrated  Clara 
Schumann,  piano  virtuoso,  and  wife  of  the  great 
composer  Robert  Schumann.  When  Von  Billow 
was  in  his  eighteenth  year  he  entered  the  Univer- 
sity of  Leipzig  and  began  there  the  study  of  ju- 
risprudence ; all  the  while,  however,  deeply  inter- 
ested in  music,  and  still  at  work  thereon.  In 
1849  he  removed  to  Berlin,  still  with  the  avowed 
purpose  of  studying  law.  He  here,  however,  be- 
came quickly  absorbed  in  extraneous  matters, 
notably  in  the  stirring  political  upheaval  of  that 
period.  He  also  devoted  considerable  time  ou 
articles  which  appeared  in  Die  A bend poet,  where- 
in he  first  began  to  uphold  and  announce  the  new 
school  of  German  music,  then  receiving  its  birth 
at  the  hands  of  Wagner  and  Liszt.  It  was  not, 
however,  until  1850  that,  on  hearing  a perform- 
ance of  Lohengrin  at  Weimar,  conducted  by 
Liszt,  our  young  law  student  threw  to  the  winds 
all  thoughts  of  the  science  of  justice,  and  de- 
termined henceforth  to  labor  in  the  more  con- 
genial atmosphere  of  the  musical  world.  He 
forthwith  placed  himself  in  Wagner’s  hnnds,  who 
was  at  that  time  living  in  Zurich,  Switzerland,  for 
the  purpose  of  instruction  in  the  art  of  musical 
directing.  A year  later  he  drifted  back  to  Wei- 
mar to  study  definitely  the  piano  under  the  great 
master  Liszt,  whose  youngest  daughter,  Cosima, 
he  married  in  1857.  lie  remained  there  until 
1853,  when  he  set  out  on  a tour  to  Vienna,  Pestli, 
North  and  South  Germany,  being  received  every- 
where with  enthusiasm.  From  1856  to  1864  he 
occupied  the  post  of  principal  master  of  piano 
instruction  in  the  Conservatorium  of  Professors 
Stern  and  Marx  in  Berlin.  During  this  period 
he  developed  a stupendous  activity  in  every 
branch  of  musical  industry — recitals,  trio-soir6es, 
and  orchestral  concerts,  with  programmes  of  un- 
rivalled variety,  all,  however,  showing  a decided 
leaning  to  the  new  school  of  music. 

Besides  these  immense  undertakings  he  found 
time  to  continue  his  musical  writings  and  make 
frequent  concert  toms  to  various  parts  of  Eu- 
rope. In  1864  Herr  Von  Biilow  accepted  the  post 
of  conductor  at  the  Royal  Opera-house  at  Munich, 
also  that  of  director  of  the  Conservatorium.  It 
was  here  that  he  produced  those  model  perform- 
ances of  Trixtan  atul  Isolde  and  Die  Meixterxinger, 
which  were  the  musical  and  operatic  sensations 
of  that  dny.  Dr.  Von  Billow  remained  in  Munich 
until  1869,  when  he  resigned  his  post.  About 
this  time  certain  family  considerations,  which 
need  not  be  mentioned  here,  induced  him  to  leave 
Germany  for  a time,  and  he  settled  down  in  Flor- 
ence. Here  he  continued  his  unremitting  labors 
for  German  music.  After  a time  he  emerged  from 
his  retirement,  and  has  since  played  almost  every- 
where. His  first  and  only  visit  to  America  up  to 
this  time  was  made  in  1875-6.  In  1877  he  was 
made  Conductor  Royal  at  Hanover,  and  in  1880 
list  to  the  Duke  of  Meiningen.  The  Univer. 
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sity  of  Jena  conferred  upon  him  the  degree  of 
Dr.  Phil,  in  1863.  Dr.  Von  Biilow  is  unquestion- 
ably one  of  the  musical  landmarks  of  the  nine- 
teenth century.  Above  all,  he  is  endowed  with 
the  most  colossal  memory  in  the  annals  of  music, 
going  through  the  most  prodigious  programme, 
playing  anything  from  Bach  to  Liszt  with  equal 
facility  and  surety.  His  pianisin  is  the  outgrowth 
of  that  technique  begun  by  Climenti,  which  then 
found  a higher  interpretation  at  the  hands  of 
Frederic  Chopin,  nnd  with  the  advanced  construp- 
tion  in  instruments,  further  elaboration  in  Liszt. 
Dr.  Von  Billow’s  art  rests  primarily  upon  a pas- 
sionate intellectuality,  a deep  and  reverential  mu- 
sical feeling,  then  seeking  refuge  in  a profound 
erudition,  revealing  the  deepest  thought  and  most 
thorough  analysis  of  musical  literature.  Dr.  Von 
Billow’s  own  literary  labors  are  considerable  and 
important.  He  lias  composer!  overtures  to  Shake- 
speare’s Jnlim  Cteaar  and  Lord  Byron’s  Cain, 
besides  a number  of  other  writings  for  piano  ami 
also  for  the  orchestra.  In  addition  to  these  he 
has  edited  Beethoven’s  sonatas  and  variations, 
etc.,  for  the  piano,  from  Op.  53  and  up,  also  se- 
lections from  Seb.  and  Em.  Bach,  Handel,  Scar- 
latti, Cramer,  etc.,  many  of  which  are  of  great 
value  to  the  student. 

The  educational  value  of  this  Cyclua  of  the 
great  solo  piano  works  of  Beethoven’s  cannot  be 
too  highly  estimated.  It  is  perhaps  once  iu  a 
generation  that  the  world  of  music  produces  a 
musician  and  pianist  great  enough  to  collate  in 
serial  form  for  public  performance  so  perfect  an 
exposition  of  the  works  of  any  composer,  much 
less  so  profound  a thinker  as  was  Beethoven. 
The  opportunity  thus  ofTered  to  study  and  delve 
deeply  into  this  great  composer’s  life,  embracing 
as  it  does  a space  of  time  covering  twenty-eight 
years  of  his  existence,  nnd  this  all  within  the 
boundaries  of  four  days,  is  unparalleled  in  our 
musical  experience.  To  the  student  of  whatever 
brauch  of  music  this  will  be  a lesson  of  profound 
importance.  It  will  show  to  him  the  result  of 
conscientious  and  untiring  study,  and  it  will  hold 
up  to  his  gaze  a picture  of  intense  application, 
and  to  all  thoughtful  students  an  object-lesson 
they  can  well  take  unto  heart.  For  this  gleam 
of  brightness  at  the  end  of  a musical  season 
rather  sterile  iu  novelties  we  are  indebted  to  the 
managerial  forethought  and  enterprise  of  Mr.  Ed- 
mund 0.  Stanton,  the  secretary  of  the  Metropoli- 
tan Opera-house  Company. 

Harry  P.  Mawson. 


THE  THRONE  OF  HOLLAND. 

William  III.,  King  of  the  Netherlands,  has 
been  declared  incapable  of  performing  his  func- 
tions as  sovereign,  and  is  thus  practically  de- 
throned ; but  this  action  perhaps  anticipates  his 
death  bv  a very  short  time,  for  though  his  Majesty 
is  only  seventy-two  years  old,  he  has  exhausted  the 
vital  possibilities  of  an  ordinary  human  system. 
William  Alkxandkr  Paul  Frederic  Louis  Nas- 
sau-Orange reigned  forty  years,  having  succeed- 
ed his  father,  William  II.,  March  17,  1849.  He 
has  seen  some  famous  sovereignties  rise  nnd  fall, 
and  a picturesque  procession  of  royalties  pass 
across  the  scene  into  oblivion ; but  he  is  one  of 
the  historic  witnesses  that  thrones  are  not  neces- 
sarily unstable  structures.  William  was  the 
third  ruler  of  the  new  kingdom  of  Holland — the 
monarchy  organized  at  the  close  of  the  wars  of 
the  French  Revolution,  and  upon  the  downfall  of 
Napoleon.  Under  Napoleon  the  whole  country 
had  been  made  part  of  the  French  Empire.  The 
new  monarchy  was  a very  liberal  constitutional 
state,  and  included,  besides  its  present  territories, 
all  that  now  constitutes  the  kingdom  of  Belgium, 
which,  however,  seceded  and  set  up  for  itself  in 
1830.  In  the  new  monarchy  a Prince  of  Orange 
seemed  the  natural  and  necessary  executive.  For 
over  three  centuries  this  family  has  been  con- 
spicuous in  all  the  great  events  and  struggles  iu 
those  countries,  and 
may  be  regarded  as 
one  of  the  most  famous 
families  in  modern  his- 
tory. If  it  Ims  pro- 
duced a few  profligate 
princes,  it  has  been 
fruitful  iu  statesmen, 
patriots,  and  soldiers. 

As  German  Counts  of 
Nassau  the  family  is 
of  great  antiquity,  but 
that  a German  family 
conspicuous  mainly  in 
the  history  of  Holland 
should  be  known  by  a 
title  derived  from 
France  seems  an  anom- 
aly. Henry  of  Nassau, 
who  placed  the  diadem 
on  the  head  of  Charles 
V.  as  Emperor  of  Ger- 
many, attracted  the  fa- 
vorable attention  of 
Francis  I.,  King  of 
France,  who  gave  him 
in  marriage  Claudia, 
sister  of  Philibert, 

Prince  of  Orange,  a 
French  nobleman. 

Philibert  died  without 
children,  and  his  es- 
tates and  title  descend- 
ed to  his  sister’s  son, 
and  thus  the  Counts  of 
Nassau  became  Princes 
of  Orange,  and  were 
authorized  to  bear  this 
title  when  the  princi- 
pality passed  finally 
into  other  hands.  Wil- 
liam III.,  coming  in 
the  line  of  the  men 


who  have  made  the  fame  of  his  family,  sug- 
gests the  case  of  the  goose’s  egg  in  the 
eagle’s  nest ; but  it  may  be  properly  remem- 
bered that  his  mother  was  a daughter  of  the  Em- 
peror Paul  of  Russia,  and  such  un  ancestry  is 
enough  to  account  for  every  possible  vagary  that 
may  distort  human  life.  Royal  personages  of 
the  Russian  type  are  not  able  to  see  any  reason 
why  they  should  restrain  the  capricious  impulses 
of  a sensual  nature;  and  this  want  of  perception 
was  conspicuous  in  William  himself  and  in  his 
eldest  son.  Yet  he  was  a good  sovereign  in  this 
sense  that  he  commonly  kept  himself  well  with- 
in the  limits  set  to  his  authority  by  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  country.  If  the  reign  of  a dissolute 
sovereign  is  always  a prosperous  period  in  the 
history  of  a country,  the  Netherlands  had  the  ad- 
vantage of  this  association,  for  there  was  a great 
development  of  the  national  resources  under  Wil- 
liam. One  of  the  pleasanter  phases  of  William’s 
extravagant  nature  was  his  passion  for  music. 
He  equalled  Lons  of  Bavaria  as  a lover  of  mu- 
sic, but  he  had  no  Wagner. 

William  was  twice  married.  His  first  wife  was 
Sophia,  daughter  of  the  King  of  Wiirtetnberg. 
His  two  sons  by  that  marriage  are  both  dead. 
One  of  them  was  known  in  his  life  mainly  ns  a 
princely  debauchee  in  Paris,  where  he  was  call- 
ed Citron ; Prince  Lemon,  rather  than  Prince 
of  Orange,  by  way  of  sportive  variation.  In  Jan- 
uary, 1879,  William  married  Emma  Adelaide 
Wilhelmine  Thehr.se,  daughter  of  the  Prince  of 
Waldeek  and  Pyrmont.  She  was  then  twenty- 
one.  Her  daughter  and  only  child,  Wilhelmine, 
was  born  in  1880.  This  daughter  will  succeed  to 
the  throne  if  she  lives,  und  in  the  mean  time  a re- 
gency will  be  formed.  There  will  be  no  percep- 
tible evil  in  a regency  government  in  this  case ; 
for  the  country  is  tranquil  and  so  thoroughly 
used  to  the  political  system  and  the  domination 
of  a ministry  representing  the  majority  that  the 
individuality  of  the  nominal  executive  is  of  the 
least  possible  consequence.  If  any  trouble  in 
Europe  can  possibly  arise  out  of  the  change 
that  will  follow  the  King’s  disappearance  from 
the  scene,  it  must  be  with  regard  to  the  Grand- 
Duchy  of  Luxemburg.  William  was  King 
of  the  Netherlands  and  Grand -Duke  of  Lux- 
emburg; but  Luxemburg  is  not  a part  of 
the  kingdom,  and  the  association  of  the  two 
states  was  personal  only.  The  sovereignties 
will  be  separated  now,  for  Luxemburg  is  under 
the  HhHc  law,  and  though  the  King's,  daughter 
can  inherit  his  kingdom,  she  cannot  inherit  the 
Grand-Duchy.  Dispute  as  to  this  inheritance  is 
almost  inevitable,  and  that  dispute  may  threat- 
en the  peace  of  Europe.  One  of  the  claimants 
is  the  German  Emperor,  who  is  not  likely  to 
neglect  his  own  interests.  The  obvious  heir  is 
a certain  colonel  of  Austrian  dragoons,  the  son 
of  the  Duke  of  Nassau,  of  what  is  called  the  older 
line  of  the  family,  or  the  line  of  Walran.  Nassau 
was  annexed  to  Prussia  iu  1866.  In  1839  there 
was  a somewhat  peculiar  financial  transaction 
by  which  the  Grand-Duke  of  Luxemburg  con- 
veyed to  Holland,  for  the  sum  of  $350,000,  all 
his  hereditary  right  over  the  Grand- Duchy.  If 
that  was  not  a mere  cover  for  taking  so  much 
money  out  of  the  national  treasury,  the  transac- 
tion may  prove  of  consequence  in  the  present 
crisis.  If  the  Grand-Duke  William  could  extin- 
guish the  rights  of  his  family  by  sale,  so  that 
Luxemburg  should  have  a relation  with  the 
crown  of  the  Netherlands  without  regard  to  his 
life,  he  could  not  overcome  the  obstacle  of  the 
Salic  law,  and  may  thus  merely  have  troubled  the 
title  of  Alexander  of  Nassau.  But  it  is  possible 
that  the  claim  of  Alexander  will  be  maintained, 
for  that  will  best  answer  the  general  interest, 
since  it  will  probably  defer  the  solution  of  the 
Luxemburg  problem,  which  has  more  than  once 
nearly  led  to  war  between  Germany  and  France. 
Alexander's  succession  would  seem  to  be  the  otdy 
conclusion  consistent  with  the  treaty  made  by  all 
the  powers  in  London  in  1867,  which  prevented 
the  war  then  apparently  imminent. 


APRIL  FIRST. 

“Baw  Jawve!  Van  Coot,  I should  have  tho’t  you’d— aw — noticed  the 
weight  of  this  beastly  thing  I’ve  just  removed  from  your  coat  tail.” 
“Yas,  baw  Jawve,  and  the  length  of  it  too.” 

Original  from 
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CHEYENNE  SCOUTS  PATROLLING  THE  BIG  TIMBER  OF  THE  NORTH  CANADIAN,  OKLAHOMA. — Drawn  by  Frederic  Remington. — [See  Page  267.] 
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OLD  BOYS. 

Tiik  “Old  Boys”  spin  their  tops  of  trade, 

And  make  tliem  hum  whore  games  are  played. 

How  warily  they  wind  them  ! 

Their  neighbors’  tops  they'  peg  and  split, 

Anil  think  they  make  a happy  hit 
If  they  in  ruins  find  them. 

And  they  are  fond  of  pitch  and  toss ; 

And  when  they  fail  to  win,  the  loss 
Shows  their  hook-keeping  funny. 

’Tis  “ iieads  I win  and  tails  you  lose,” 

And  that’s  the  way  a fortune  goes, 

And  fools  part  with  their  money. 

Sometimes  they  fly  their  kites  in  air 
With  little  but  the  paper  there, 

And  slender  ties  that  hold  them. 

A sudden  change  may  bring  them  down, 
Although  they  floated  o’er  the  town 
Before  their  makers  sold  them. 

Sometimes  with  pipes  and  watered  soap, 

Their  faces  radiant  of  hope, 

They  fill  the  air  with  bubbles, 

And  when  fate  pricks  the  shining  skin 
We  wonder  how  a thing  so  thin 
Could  cause  so  many  troubles. 

’Tis  6port  to  see  them  play  at  ball; 

They  call  them  stocks  that  rise  and  fall ; 

They  show  their  skill  at  gammon. 

A “bull”  may  toss  them  to  the  skies, 

A “ hear”  growl  when  he  sees  them  rise 
Iu  the  great  mart  of  Mammon. 

They  plav  at  leap-frog  as  they  go 
Over  each  other  high  and  low, 

And  sometimes  backward  falling. 

’Tis  strange  to  see  the  “ Old  Boys”  leap 
Over  a fence  like  silly  sheep, 

And  fall  in  Wall  Street  sprawling. 

Gkouqk  W.  Bi'NGAr. 


FiRETOWN’S  NEW  SCHOOL- 
HOUSE. 

Firktown  isn’t  what  you’d  call  a fashionable 
place,  nor  the  people  haven’t  all  of  them  a real 
high  eddication ; but  they’ve  got  common-sense, 
and  if  I do  say  it  that  shouldn’t,  they’ve  always 
treated  my  husband  Jeremiah  in  a very  honorary 
manner.  He’s  ben  one  of  the  Grand-Jurors  time 
an’  time  again,  an’  belonged  to  the  Board  of  Re- 
lief two  years  a-goin’;  an’  once  (that  was  in  1850) 
he  was  run  for  Legislature.  When  they  ’lectcd 
him  dekin,  ten  years  ago,  I thought  that  was  the 
last  title  he’d  ever  get;  hut  it  did  seem  as  if  the 
people  in  our  deestrict  hadn’t  had  chances  enough 
to  show  how  they  thought  of  him,  an’  so  this  year 
he  was  voted  in  school  committee.  My  Jeremiah 
ain’t  a vain  man.  With  all  his  faults,  I don’t  be- 
lieve he’s  one  single  vain  hair  in  his  head.  Of 
course,  it  being  an  office  that  come  to  him  of  its 
own  accord  (he  staid  home  from  school  meetin’ 
that  night  on  account  of  the  rheumntiz),  it  made 
him  feel  a good  deal  more  important  than  as  if 
he’d  run  after  it ; but  in  a day  or  two  he  got  used 
to  the  honor  the  same  as  he’d  got  used  to  the 
others,  an’  didn’t  act  any  different  to  his  friends 
because  of  it. 

It  was  Mr.  Stokes  that  put  the  idea  of  a new 
school-house  in  Jeremiah’s  head.  Not  that  ’twas 
the  first  time  it  had  ben  talked  of;  why,  full 
twenty  years  ago  the  question  was  started,  and  it 
made  such  a disturbance  then  that  the  north  end 
of  the  deestrict,  who  wanted  a new  one,  wa'n’t  on 
speaking  terms  with  the  south,  who  didn’t,  for 
more  than  six  weeks.  But  when  the  vote  weut 
16  to  12  for  repairing,  both  sides  quieted  down; 
an’  since  then  there  hadn’t  beu  another  word 
said  about  a new  school-house  till  the  time  I’m 
going  to  tell  you  of.  I s’pose  ’twas  Stokes  bein’ 
a young  man,  an’  already  having  two  children  (he 
practises  law  in  the  city,  but  his  folks  live  in 
Firetown),  made  him  think  of  it.  Anyway  he 
came  over  to  our  house  one  night  and  said,  “It 
would  he  criminal  carelessness  letting  those  chil- 
dren go  to  school  in  that  riekety  building  any 
longer ; there’d  ought  to  be  a new  one  built 
right  away."  Jeremiah  was  clear  took  back  at 
first,  and  declared  there  wasn’t  time  before  the 
fall  term  commenced.  But  Stokes  argued  there 
was,  if  only  they  could  be  brought  to  agree  at  the 
first  meetin’.  lie  is  pretty  convincin’  in  his  con- 
versation, and  the  upshot  of  it  was,  Jeremiah 
came  round  to  his  way  of  thinkin’. 

Well,  the  school  meetin’  was  set  for  the  1st  of 
the  month,  and  when  it  got  about — my  sukes! 
how  the  folks  did  talk ! Prosidcinial  ’lection 
wa'n’t  anything  to  it,  nor  whether  or  not  the  min- 
ister’s wife  had  been  complainin’  to  the  other 
church  of  the  way  we  treated  her;  and  at  Mis’ 
Simon’s  quilting  party  the  new  school-house  was 
’most  the  only  thing  they  said  a word  about.  I 
believe  in  women  being  interested  in  outside 
tilings  myself;  but  when  I went  over  to  Mis’ 
Brown’s  to  get  my  recipe  for  sponge  cake  she’d 
liorrowed,  and  she  said  “she  was  so  busy  prepar- 
ing a paper  ’bout  the  school-house  for  the  Ladies’ 
Literary  Circle  that  she’d  have  to  ask  me  to  wait 
till  next  week,”  I did  think  that  was  carrying  it 
a leetle  too  far.  Maybe  I was  harsh  in  my  judg- 
ment, and  ’twas  thought  best  to  bring  the  trouble 
nearer  home,  for  it  wa’n’t  long  after  that  I be- 
gan to  notice  my  Jeremiah  was  gittin’  excited  too. 
He  hadn’t  been  so  very  anxious  for  a new  one  in 


I proposed  it.  I didn’t  think  ’twas  proper  for 
me  to  be  the  only  one,  an’  I felt  I’d  ought  to  go 
to  look  after  my  husban’.  Jeremiah  is  a well- 
meaning  man,  and  generally  very  honest ; but 
when  I thought  of  the  excitement  he  was  laborin’ 
under  I wanted  to  see  with  my  own  eyes  that  he 
didn’t  put  two  votes  into  the  hat,  or  use  undue 
persuasion,  or  anything  of  that  sort,  fso  I pro- 
posed it  to  the  other  women,  and  we  all  went. 
They  sat  together  on  the  long  bench,  but  some 
one  handed  me  a chair,  and  1 placed  it  right 
where  I could  catch  Jeremiah’s  eye  if  he  got  to 
doing  anything  rash.  (I  s’pose  they  thought 
’twas  proper  to  give  me  the  honorary  place,  see- 
in’  I was  wife  of  the  committee.)  Old  Mr.  Law- 
son  made  the  first  speech.  lie  ain’t  what  you 
would  call  a fluent  speaker,  but  he’d  got  what  he 
wanted  to  say  written  down,  an’  managed  to  get 
through  with  it  somehow.  All  about  taxes  it 
was ; how  for  years  they’d  hen  threatenin’  to 
ruin  the  laud  owners,  an’  how  much  higher  a new 
school-house  would  make  them.  “ We  don’t  need 
a new  one,”  he  finished  with — “ not  any  more 
than  we  need  a dancing  hall,  or  a free  library,  or 
— or  two  heads;  rio,  nor  half  as  much.  A tiew 
head  might  be  an  advantage  to  some  folks”  (an’ 
here  he  looked  at  Jeremiah);  “they’d  stand  a 
chance  of  gittin’  a few  brains  ’long  with  it.” 

He  sat  down  then,  and  Stokes  got  up  to  answer 
him.  Maybe  some  of  you  have  heard  Stokes  speak 
an’  know  how  it  is.  He  didn’t  read  what  lie  had 
to  say,  an'  blunder  through  the  reading.  I guess 
not ! You’d  almost  thought  his  mouth  was  coated 
inside  with  wax,  the  words  slipped  out  so  easy. 
And  the  way  he  said  them ! Why,  I’d  ben  par- 
tial to  having  a new  school-house  from  the  begin- 
nin’,  but  before  lie  got  through  talking  it  seemed 
to  me  that  every  person  who  voter!  against  it 
ought  to  be  flayed,  an’ — No,  I don’t  mean  that, 
but  I did  feel  as  if  they’d  ought  to  be  put  in  a 
lunatic  asylum.  It  stirred  me  up  so  much  I for- 
got I was  in  meetin’,  where  women  should  be  seen 
an’  not  heard,  and  the  minute  lie  stopped  I rushed 
over  to  him.  “it’s  every  word  gospel  truth," 
says  I,  “an’  your  wife  ain’t  a bit  prouder  of  you 
to-day  than  I am.”  “ Jerushy !”  exclaimed  Jere- 
miah. The  other  men  were  talking  about  their 
votes  and  didn’t  notice,  an’  ’twas  only  school 
meetin’,  so  I don’t  know  as  ’twill  be  counted  a 
sin.  By-an’-by  the  voting  commenced.  I didn’t 
breathe  twice  while  the  hat  was  going  round,  and 
I do  sometimes  think  that  if  I’d  seen  Jeremiah 
try  to  put  in  two  slips  I’d  have  looked  the  other 
way  an’  let  him  done  it.  But  he  didn’t  offer  to 
(ordinarily  my  husband  ain’t  the  excitable  one  in 
our  family),  and  the  votes  turned  out  a tie. 

“There’ll  have  to  be  a new  ballot  taken,” said 
the  chairman  ; and  Stokes  got  up  to  begin  another 
argument. 

It  didn’t  seem  to  me  I could  live  all  that  anx- 
iety over  again.  “Jeremiah,”  I said,  “ I’m  going 
home.”  An’  before  he  could  answer  yes  or  no  I 
was  out-of-doors.  We  don’t  live  far  from  the 
sehool-house,  an’  every  step  of  the  way  I was 
thinking  ’bout  that  tie.  I knew  the  other  side 
wouldn’t  give  in  at  the  next  ballot;  ’twas  too 
late  for  a new  meetin’ ; an’  after  that  speech  of 
Stokes  it  did  seem  a sin  them  children  should 
have  to  stay  in  that  buildin’  through  the  winter. 
The  more  I thought  of  it,  the  worse  I felt.  I be- 
lieve I cried  a leetle,  an’  before  I could  get  any- 
ways reconciled  I come  to  the  house,  an’  saw  Jim 
Fisk  sittin’  there  on  the  piazza  waitin’.  My  face 
got  smoothed  out  then  pretty  quick.  There 
shouldn’t  no  one  have  a chance  to  say  I got  ex- 
cited at  school  meetin’,  if  'hcas  the  truth.  Not 
that  I cared  much  about  Jim.  He  was  love- 
cracked  anyway,  folks  said,  an’  for  the  Inst  four 
or  five  years  had  lived  up  on  the  mountain  in  a 
cave,  never  cornin’  down  where  people  were  ex- 
cept when  he  wanted  victuals.  A “ hermit”  some 
called  him.  But  I’d  a leetle  rather  even  hermits 
shouldn’t  suspect. 

“Ben  waitin’  long?”  I asked,  as  cheery  as 
could  be,  an’  startin’  to  get  the  butter  be  was 
after.  “ We  ain’t  very  often  away  from  home 
evenin’s,  but  I’ve  ben  down  this  time  to  the 
meetin’  to  see  how  the  vote  ’bout  the  new  school- 
house  turned  out.” 

“Talkin’  ’bout  a new  one, are  they  ?” 

“ Well,  I should  say  so ! Good  land ! hain’t 
you  heard  of  that?  They’ve  talked  of  it  for 
weeks,  an’  I waited  to  hear  how  the  vote  turned 
out.  ’Twas  a tie.” 

He  laughed  hearty,  for  him.  “A  tie,  hey? 
They’d  ought  to  hev  hed  me  thar  to  decide  it.” 

“ Good  land  o’  Goshen ! Jim  Fisk,  do  you  be- 
long to  our  deestrict  ?” 

“I  s’pose  I do.  I’ve  ben  here  long  enough, 
an’  I dun  know  nothin’  ’gainst  livin’  in  a cave.” 

I jumped  up  and  grabbed  his  arm,  not  caring 
whether  I noted  excited  or  not  then.  “ l)o  you 
Sturt  an’  run — run,"  says  I,  “ to  that  school-house, 
an’  tell  ’em  you’ve  come  to  vote ; an’  vote  to  have 
a new  one.  It  ’ll  decide  it.  Mercy  on  us,  man, 
don’t  stand  there  starin’ ! Can’t  you  start  f' 

“You’re  gittin’  stirred  up,  old  lady,"  he  said. 
“I  ain’t  anxious  to  go.  ’Tain’t  no  consarn  o’ 
mine.” 

“ Don’t  be  a pesky  fool !”  cried  I,  so  flustnited 
I couldn’t  choose  my  words.  “The  lives  of  all 
the  children  in  the  deestrict  is  dependin’  on  that 
new  school-house.” 

“ I dun  know  as  I keer  ’bout  their  lives,” 
grinned  he. 

I don’t  s’pose  I’d  have  done  it — I rcely  don’t 
s’pose  I’d  have  done  it  if  I’d  hud  a chance  to 
think.  But  I knew  if  I wasted  much  time  the 


the  first  place,  but  the  more  folks  talked  against  meetin’  would  be  done  with,  an’  the  chance  of  a 
it,  the  more  set  lie  was  for  it.  An’  one  night  he  new  buildin’  over  for  that  year.  It  made  me  feel 

came  home  an’  says  to  me,  “ Jerushy,"  says  lie,  wild,  so  to  speak,  an’  in  my  flurry  I never  sensed 

"if  I could  give  $75  and  have  that  school-house  I was  a dekin’s  wife. 

built.  I’d  do  it  in  a minute.”  Ordinarily  Jeremiah  “Jim  Fisk,"  says  I,  “if  you’ll  go  this  minute, 
is  a leetle  inclined  to  he  near,  an’  I felt,  when  he  an’  not  say  you  was  sent,  I'll  (five  you  them  two 

said  tli.it,  he  must  be  deeply  moved.  pounds  of  hotter  !" 

I don’t  know  hut ’twould  seem  strange  to  some  He  spoke  tip  firm  and  prompt:  “Good  fer 
people,  and  such  a thing  lmsn’t  happened  in  Fire-  you.  Mis’  Jerushy ! I’ll  do  it.” 
town  before  since  the  remembrance  of  any  re  o,  'The  secund  he  was  gone  I dropped  into  a chair 
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“ The  Lord  have  mercy  on  me !”  says  I ; “ what 
would  Jeremiah  say  ?” 

I’ve  considered  a good  deal  about  it  since.  It 
was  a sin — a terrible  sin.  An’  me  bein’  a dekin’s 
wife  makes  it  worse.  Though  somehow,  when 
Jeremiah  come  home,  tickled  to  death,  an’  won- 
derin’ wlmt  put  the  notion  of  voting  into  Jini 
Fisk’s  head,  I couldn’t  feel  for  certain  I’d  re- 
pented. Mrs.  Deacon  Jeremiah  Smith. 

YOUNG  THINGS. 

Now  by  t tie  slender  bird’s  unbroken  wings. 

By  trail  chrysanthemums  which  shyly  lift 
Unbrnist-d  blossoms  from  the  early  drift, 

What  lender  shepherding  enfolds  young  things! 

All  Nature  feels  their  sweet  insistent  charms. 

And  green  things  warmly  ’neath  cold  drifts  abide, 
While  ’mid  the  storm  unweaned  lambs  safe  hide 
Within  the  old  gray  fences’  circling  arms. 

And  with  young  birds  and  lambs  and  budding  things 
Old  Earth  doth  cherish  with  most  tender  care 
The  sweet  girl  faces  her  rough  breast  doth  bear. 
Strong  arms  about  them  earth-love  softly  flings. 
While  from  high  heaven  God,  witli  tender  face. 
Bends  down  to  lift  them  o’er  each  rough-hewn  place. 

Loot  E.  Tilley. 

THE  RETURN  OF  THE 
BALL-PLAYERS. 

All  Americans  who  are  interested  in  base-ball 
— and  what  American,  of  the  younger  generation 
at  any  rate,  is  not  interested  in  the  national 
game? — hnve  been  looking  forward  to  the  ar- 
rival this  week  of  the  famous  aggregation  of 
players  that  has  been  around  the  world  under 
the  management  of  Mr.  A.  G.  Spalding. 

As  i riginally  planned,  the  trip  was  intended  to 
take  in  only  Australia  and  New  Zealand,  and  ar- 
rangements were  made  to  spend  most  of  the  win- 
ter in  the  antipodes.  On  the  arrival  of  the  party 
in  Australia,  however,  a cordial  invitation  was 
received  from  the  Marvlelione  Cricket  Club  to 
extend  the  tour  westward,  and  to  return  by  way 
of  Europe,  instead  of  coming  home  across  the  Pa- 
cific again.  This  invitation  decided  Mr.  Spalding 
to  adopt  the  western  route.  On  the  arrival  of 
the  party  in  England  its  reception  by  the  Maryle- 
bone  Club  was  such  as  to  more  than  justify  the 
decision. 

For  some  years  past  it  has  been  the  fashion 
for  base-ball  clubs  to  take  a winter  tour.  Some 
have  gone  to  the  Southern  States,  and  some  to 
Cuba,  where  the  game  has  taken  a firm  hold  of 
the  affections  of  the  sport-loving  people  of  the 
island.  California  too  has  been  a favorite  winter 
resort  for  ball-players.  It  was  therefore  only 
an  extension  of  an  idea  that  had  been  previous- 
ly put  in  execution  to  plan  a trip  to  Australia. 
The  two  teams,  of  ten  men  each,  which  consti- 
tuted the  playing  strength  of  the  party,  assem- 
bled at  Chicago  October  20,  1888,  almost  imme- 
diately upon  the  conclusion  of  the  professional 
season  here.  By  November  3d,  after  playing 
several  games  on  the  way,  they  arrived  in  San 
Francisco.  There  they  remained  until  the  18th, 
when  they  took  passage  by  the  steamer  Alameda 
for  Auckland  and  Sydney.  The  party  consisted 
of  the  following  players  : Messrs.  Daly,  Baldwin, 
Tener,  Anson,  Pfeffer,  Bums,  Williamson,  Sulli- 
van, Ryan,  and  Pettit,  constituting  the  Chicago 
team ; Messrs.  Earle,  Carroll,  Crane,  Healv,  Man- 
ning, Ward,  Wood,  Hanlon,  Brown,  and  Fogarty, 
constituting  the  “All  America”  team;  Mr.  A.  G. 
Spalding  and  mother,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  Lincoln, 
Mrs.  Anson,  Mrs.  Williamson,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leigh 
Lynch,  Mr.  Snyder,  Mr.  George  Wright,  Messrs. 
McMillan,  Palmer,  and  Goodfriend,  newspaper  cor- 
respondents, and  Clarence  Duval,  the  little  colored 
“mascot”  and  drum-major  of  the  Chicago  team. 

On  their  way  across  the  Pacific  the  party  stopped 
one  day  at  Honolulu,  and  were  received  with  won- 
der and  admiration  by  the  Hawaiians.  The  next 
stop  was  at  Tutuila,  now  famous  in  connection 
with  the  Samoan  difficulty.  The  steamer  merely 
touched  here,  and  went  on  to  Auckland,  where 
there  was  a stop  of  twelve  hours,  and  the  teams 
went  ashore  and  limbered  up  their  sea-stiffened 
joints  by  playing  a game  of  ball.  Finally,  on 
December  14  th,  Sydney  was  reached.  Accounts 
had  been  cabled  to  this  country  of  the  interest 
with  which  the  Australians  were  awaiting  the  ad- 
vent of  the  party,  and  of  the  reception  prepared 
for  them ; but  the  party  themselves  were  sur- 
prised and  almost  overwhelmed  bv  the  attentions 
that  were  showered  upon  them.  First  there  was 
a grand  public  reception,  at  which  the  provincial 
and  city  officials  did  the  honors.  Then  within 
the  next  eight  days  there  were  sixteen  more  din- 
ners, lunches,  and  receptions.  Indeed  an  Aus- 
tralian correspondent,  who  has  been  familiar  with 
Sydney  for  years,  writes  that  never  was  so  much 
fuss  made  over  the  arrival  of  a new  Governor- 
General  as  greeted  the  Spalding  party. 

The  time  of  the  visitors  was  not,  however, 
entirely  taken  up  with  receptions  and  dinners. 
They  had  come  to  play  base-ball,  and  piav  they 
did,  almost  every  day.  When  they  left  home 
they  had  expected  to  defer  so  far  to  British 
prejudice  as  to  play  cricket  also;  and  indeed 
Mr.  George  Wright  went  with  the  party  in  the 
capacity  of  head  cricketer.  They  found,  how- 
ever, that  cricket  was  apparently  in  a moribund 
state.  The  Australians  are  faster  people  than 
those  of  the  mother  country,  and  a game  which 
requires  from  two  to  four  days  to  finish  one  match 
does  not  appeal  to  them  as  it  does  to  the  leisure- 
loving  Briton  at  home.  Base-ball  struck  the  Aus- 
tralian fancy.  The  butting,  spectators  thought, 
did  not  seem  to  he  very  strong,  but  the  fielding, 
and  especially  the  throwing, seemed  to  them  amaz- 
ingly sharp  and  accurate,  while  the  base-stealing 
never  failed  to  elicit  roars  of  laughter  and  ap- 
plause. The  quickness  and  liveliness  of  the  game 
were  duly  appreciated,  and  there  seemed  to  be  a 
practically  unanimous  verdict  that  base-ball  has 
more  of  a future  in  Australia  than  cricket.  By  the 
time  the  Spalding  party  finally  left  Melbourne, 
after  playing  iu  Sydney,  Adelaide,  and  Ballarat, 


there  were  eighteen  clubs  already  organized  in 
the  three  provinces  of  Victoria,  New  South  Wales, 
and  South  Australia,  and  Mr.  Simpson,  who  had 
accompanied  the  party  thus  far,  was  left  in  Aus- 
tralia as  a sort  of  instructor  and  organizer-gen- 
eral for  the  Australian  Leagues.  It  may  be  men- 
tioned here,  too,  that  a New  Zealand  League  was 
formed  also,  with  clubs  at  Auckland,  Wellington, 
Brisbane,  and  other  places.  The  single  game  tho 
teams  were  able  to  play  at  Auckland  stimulated 
a base-ball  fever  that  had  already  been  caught, 
and  the  New  Zealuud  League  seems  likely  to  prove 
a success. 

The  stay  in  Australia  was  shortened  by  the 
determination  to  return  home  by  way  of  India, 
Suez,  and  Europe,  and  the  party  left  Melbourne 
for  Colombo  iu  the  steamer  Sa/ier  on  the  8th  of 
January.  It  was  the  intention  at  first  to  go  from 
Colombo  to  Calcutta,  and  play  a few  games  there 
and  at  Bombay  ; but  on  reaching  Ceylon  the  ad- 
vices from  Calcutta  were  not  encouraging,  and 
after  playing  one  game  on  the  ancient  island, 
very  much  to  the  astonishment  of  the  natives, 
who  could  not  understand  why  men  should  exert 
themselves  in  such  a violent  manner  who  were 
not  compelled  to  do  so,  the  players  continued  in 
the  same  steamer  to  Aden  and  Suez. 

Cairo  was  the  next  objective  point,  and  on  Feb- 
ruary 9th,  the  day  after  Suez  was  reached,  the 
party  were  under  the  shadow  of  the  Pyramid  of 
Ghizeli,  and  in  full  view  of  the  Sphinx.  Here  a 
game  was  played,  and  although  the  shifting  sands 
of  the  desert  made  fielding  rather  difficult,  the 
players  felt  that  forty  centuries  were  looking 
down  upon  them,  and  exerted  themselves  to  the 
utmost.  Such  a sight  was  never  seen  before, 
ami  may  never  tie  again  : the  most  ancient  monu- 
ments of  almost  prehistoric  man  and  the  most 
modern  diversion  of  the  newest  man,  and  the 
most  progressive  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  here 
were  face  to  faec.  The  game  at  the  pyramids 
was  the  only  one  played  in  Egypt.  No  stop  was 
made  at  Alexandria,  and  the  quickest  time  possi- 
ble was  made  to  Brindisi. 

Rome  used  to  be  a great  place  for  physical 
contests,  but  the  Italians  of  the  present  day  are 
not  sportsmen.  Almost  the  only  spectators  of 
the  game  at  Rome  were  the  Americans  resident 
there,  more  especially  the  Irish  American  youth 
attending  the  College  of  the  Propaganda.  To  be 
sure,  King  Humbert  and  the  Queen  are  reported 
to  have  passed  by  the  villa  Borghese  while  the 
game  was  going  on,  and  even  to  have  stopped  for 
a moment  or  two,  hut  there  were  very  few  Italian 
spectators.  At  Florence  a fine  game  was  played, 
but  the  attendance,  as  at  Rome,  was  almost  en- 
tirely of  American  residents  and  travellers,  to- 
gether with  a few  Englishmen.  At  Nice  the  ex- 
fieiieiiee  was  repeated.  At  Paris  there  was  a 
large  concourse  of  people,  but  the  French  did 
not  at  all  understand  the  game,  and  are  not  likely 
to  lake  to  it.  In  fact  none  of  the  European  na- 
tions, except  perhaps  the  Spaniards,  are  fond  of 
the  sort  of  out-door  sports  to  which  the  English 
and  Americans  are  so  devoted.  There  isn’t  a 
“good  base-ball  town”  on  the  Continent,  unless 
Barcelona  and  Madrid  be  excepted,  whither  the 
game  has  been  imported  from  Cuba.  This  was 
so  evident  that  all  idea  of  going  to  Vienna  and 
Berlin,  as  was  at  first  contemplated,  was  aban- 
doned. Circumstances  rendered  a Spanish  jour- 
ney out  of  the  question.  After  a short  Slav, 
therefore,  in  Paris,  the  party  crossed  the  Channel, 
in  one  of  the  worst  storms  known  there  for  years, 
and  readied  London  four  weeks  ago,  on  the  9th 
of  March. 

The  experience  of  the  party  as  guests  of  the 
Marvlebonc  Cricket  Club  was  very  like  their  ex- 
perience in  Australia.  Their  first  game  on  Ken- 
sington Oval  was  honored  hv  the  presence  of  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  the  Dukes  of  Buccleuch  and 
Beuufort,  the  Earls  of  Londesborough,  Coven- 
try, Sheffield,  and  Bessborough,  Lord  Randolph 
Churchill,  and  no  end  of  smaller  lordlings,  besides 
that  great  civic  dignitary  the  Lord  Mayor  of  Lon- 
don, and  about  eight  thousand  people  without  any 
title  at  all.  The  next  game  in  London  was  played 
on  the  famous  Lord’s  ground,  long  sacred  to 
cricket.  Others  were  played  at  the  Crystal  Palace 
and  at  Leyton’s,  iu  the  famous  “ East  End,”  where 
there  was  an  immense  crowd  of  spectators.  It 
is  possible  that  base-ball  may  now  be  added  to 
the  list  of  the  diversions  of  the  “ People’s  Palaee.” 

The  journey  from  London  thi-ough  the  “ prov- 
inces” was  made  in  grand  style  in  a special  train 
of  seven  cars,  which  included  two  sleeping  and 
two  dining  ears  of  the  American  pattern.  Nobody 
hut  the  Queen  has  ever  before  travelled  in  such 
fashion  in  Great  Britain.  Games  were  played  in 
Bristol,  Sheffield,  Manchester,  and  Liverpool, 
which  were  all  well  attended,  and  which  elicited 
some  enthusiasm  among  the  on-lookers.  In  fact 
the  English  trip  was  as  pleasant  as  possible,  and 
the  great  American  game  was  favorably  received 
everywhere.  Still  there  is  small  likelihood  that 
base-ball  will  take  any  such  hold  of  the  public 
mind  in  England  as  it  did  in  Australia,  or  that  it 
will  very  soon  become  even  a serious  rival  of 
cricket.  There  is  something  outrageous  to  an 
Englishman  in  the  idea  that  tie  shall  not  be  al- 
lowed to  run  on  a long  hit  simply  because  the 
ball  falls  outside  of  certain  lines.  It  seems  almost 
equally  outrageous,  too,  that  when  he  has  made 
a good  hit  lie  should  not  continue  batting  until 
he  is  out.  Still  the  game  may  make  its  way  event- 
ually even  in  that  most  conservative  of  countries. 
The  intrinsic  merits  of  the  game  are  such  that  if 
it  once  obtains  a foothold  in  England  it  is  hound 
to  spread,  especially  among  the  masses,  who  have 
not  time  to  play  cricket. 

As  will  be  seen  by  a glance  at  their  names, 
some  of  the  players  are  of  Irish  extraction.  They, 
at  anv  rate,  could  not  think  of  coming  hack  io 
America  without  a visit  to  the  “ould  sod.”  The 
days  spent  in  Ireland  were  among  the  pleasantest 
of  tiie  entire  trip,  and  when  the  party  finally  left 
Queenstown  last  week  there  were  some  regrets  as 
well  ns  many  pleasant  anticipations. 

Tilis  number  of  Harper’s  YVeeklt  goes  to  press 
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before  the  teams  have  arrived  in  New  York  Har- 
bor, and  it  is  therefore  impossible  to  give  an  ac- 
count of  their  reception  here. 


HUNTING  WILD  TURKEY  BY 
MOONLIGHT. 

The  best  that  can  be  said  of  the  wild  turkey  ia 
that  lie  is  the  most  delicious  of  birds  to  eat,  but 
as  to  taking  care  of  himself  he  exercises  but  few 
precautions.  In  the  older  colonial  times  turkeys 
vised  to  be  caught  in  large  numbers  in  many  dif- 
ferent ways.  One  method  was  to  build  a trap 
somewhat  like  a house,  and  tt>  leave  the  lower 
part  of  it  open.  Then  a trail  of  corn  was  laid, 
which  the  turkey  followed  until  he  got  inside  of 
the  pen,  and  then  Meleagr is  gallopavo  had  not 
sense  enough  to  creep  out  again.  To  use  a tur- 
key-call, and  to  thus  bring  the  birds  from  their 
hiding-places,  was  once  a favorite  method  of 
getting  turkeys.  There  are  many  stories  of  tur- 
keys being  treed  by  means  of  dogs.  Once  the 
bird  alighted  on  a tree  branch  he  was  supposed 
to  stay  there;  but  turkeys  in  time  changed  their 
ways,  and  this  method  of  treeing  a turkey  is  to- 
day rarely  possible.  In  Texas,  chasing  the  tur- 
keys from  the  woods,  and  getting  them  into  the 
open  prairie,  has  been  before  this  described.  It 
is  an  exciting  sport,  requiring  swift  horses  and 
good  riders.  The  birds  are  literally  cut  down  in 
their  flight  by  the  whips  of  the  riders.  A turkey, 
if  he  is  fat,  when  chased  in  this  way  takes  a long 
flight  at  first,  but  by  degrees  his  course  diminish- 
es, and  sooner  or  later  lie  is  caught  up  with. 

Shooting  turkeys  when  roosting,  as  Mr.  Zoo- 
Badm  has  sketched  it,  can  hardly  be  called  sport; 
that  is,  in  the  higher  application  of  the  term.  It 
should,  however,  be  remembered  that  in  south- 
western Texas  and  Indian  Territory  meat  is  meat. 
Men  kill  game  not  so  much  for  the  pleasures  of 
the  chase  as  to  satisfy  hunger.  In  the  far  West, 
where  turkeys  take  to  the  woods  which  skirt  the 
streams,  they  are  spotted.  The  hunter  leaves 
them  alone  in  the  day-time,  but  of  a moonlight 
night  bngs  his  score  of  birds.  The  turkeys  seem 
unconscious  that  there  is  any  danger,  and  though 
there  may  be  several  on  a limb,  two  or  three  can 
be  killed,  when  almost  in  immediate  contact,  be- 
fore the  whole  flock  awakens  and  takes  its  flight. 
The  abundant  food  which  the  turkey  finds  in 
Texas  makes  it  the  finest  of  all  birds  to  eat. 


CHEYENNE  SCOUTS  IN 
OKLAHOMA. 

It  is  the  promised  land,  to  be  opened  to  set- 
tlers on  the  22d  of  April.  If  before  that  speci- 
fied date  any  one  presumes  to  trespass,  his  rights 
are  to  be  forfeited.  But  men  are  impatient, 
cannot  wait,  and  all  along  the  line  the  boomers 
dally,  anxious  for  the  chance  to  enter  and  pros- 
pect. There  is,  of  course,  much  choice  to  be  ex- 
ercised in  selecting  the  land,  and  with  the  boom- 
er the  doctrine  is  first  come  first  served.  One 
might  fancy  that,  with  such  a vast  expanse  of 
country  as  is  ours,  there  would  be  plenty  of  oth- 
er localities  where  settlers  might  find  equally 
good  lands,  and  yet  this  Oklahoma  has  advan- 
tages of  a local  character.  Through  the  centre 
of  it  runs  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Railroad ; but 
more  than  that,  water  and  timber  are  plentiful. 
The  Indians,  the  so-called  “ wards  of  the  nation,” 
do  not  accept  the  situation  with  grace.  It  means 
to  them  dispersion  and  annihilation.  They  in- 
terpret in  the  strictest  sense  the  President’s 
proclamation.  For  a long  time  before  they  have 
been  watching  the  inroads  on  their  hunting 
grounds.  Mr.  Rkminuton  presents  a graphic 
sketch  of  two  Cheyenne  scouts,  who  are  looking 
for  the  coming  of  the  white  men.  The  Indians 
belong  to  the  police  force  of  the  United  States, 
and  are  patrolling  the  North  Canadian,  intent  on 
their  duty.  Their  wavs  may  be  somewhat  sum- 
mary, but  they  are  acting  in  accordance  with  their 
orders.  As  a scout  the  Indian,  when  subjected  to 
discipline,  must  be  the  most  effective  of  s oldiers. 
None  possesses  in  higher  degree  the  instincts  of 
the  sleuth-hound.  It  is  to  be  trusted  that  the 
possession  of  Oklahoma  will  be  a bloodless  one. 
The  fear  is  not  so  much  that  the  Indians  will  of- 
fer any  resistance,  but  that  the  settlers  who  have 
hived  here  from  all  quarters  will  quarrel  and 
dispute  among  themselves  as  to  their  claims. 


THE  JUDGMENT  OF  PARIS 
REVERSED. 

I little  thought  that  I should  ever  be  called 
upon  to  fill  the  role  of  the  world-famous  Trojan, 
especially  as  I had  always  bemoaned  the  fact 
that  I was  not  blessed  with  my  full  share  of  the 
good  looks  with  which  my  enemy  Paris  was  so 
plentifully  endowed.  I say  enemy  advisedly,  for 
I disliked  him  from  the  first,  and  have  always 
cherished  a wholesome  disdain  for  him,  while  I 
regarded  his  willingness  to  give  up  both  wisdom 
and  riches  merely  for  the  sake  of  a good-looking 
woman  as  the  very  height  of  imbecility,  which 
could  not  have  failed  to  bring  upon  him  condign 
punishment. 

Being  an  old  bachelor  myself,  and  blessed  with 
what  I considered  a fair  amount  of  common-sense, 
I felicitated  myself  that  so  far  I had  not  fallen  a 
victim  to  the  charms  of  any  member  of  the  fair 
sex.  Possibly  this  may  have  been  due  to  the 
fact  that  I had  always  avoided  the  danger,  and 
had  let  the  fair  ones  severely  alone.  My  friends 
often  tried  to  inveigle  me  into  society,  but  I would 
not  be  tempted.  I was  contented,  and  determined 
to  let  well  enough  alone.  I would  not  court  un- 
happiness, nor  would  I call  upon  anybody’s  pret- 
ty sisters — no,  not  I. 

On  a certain  winter’s  evening  a little  over  a 
year  ago  I had  been  enjoying  a very  cozy  dinner 
with  my  three  friends  Weston,  Hollingsford,  and 
Mitchell,  charming  fellows,  who,  though  some- 


what younger  than  I,  yet  always  showed  a will- 
ingness to  dine  c/iez  moi , which  was  not  tem- 
pered by  any  discrepancy  in  years.  On  this  par- 
ticular evening  dinner  was  over,  and  Mitchell 
was  just  dropping  a second  lump  of  sugar  into 
his  cup  of  black  coffee,  when  the  conversation 
drifted  in  the  direction  of  the  (lerman  opera. 

"Madame  Flambeau  is  without  doubt  as  ugly 
a woman  as  ever  existed,”  I incidentally  re- 
marked. 

“ Oh  no,”  broke  in  Weston ; “ indeed  she  is  not 
I have  a cousin  by  whose  side  she  would  be  con- 
sidered a perfect  beauty.” 

I hastened  to  declare  that  I did  not  believe 
it  possible,  when  Hollingsford  asserted  that  he 
had  a cousin  whom  lie  would  match  against  any 
homely  woman  that  Weston  could  produce. 

“ I don’t  believe  that  your  cousin  is  a circum- 
stance to  mine,”  he  continued,  enthusiastically. 
“She  would  take  a prize  in  any  exhibition,  and 
create  a sensation  that  would  fill  the  heart  of  the 
tcn-ibousand-dollar  beauty  with  despair.  I have 
no  hesitation  in  saying  that  she  is  the  plainest 
woman  in  the  whole  world.” 

" Look  here,’’  interrupted  Mitchell,  who  had 
up  to  this  point  seemed  quite  absorbed  in  study- 
ing the  weather  indications  presented  bv  the  bub- 
bles floating  across  the  surface  of  his  coffee ; " / 
have  a cousin  too,  whom  I’m  ready  to  put  up 
against  any  two  women  that  you  cau  produce, 
and  I will  wager  any  amount  that  she  will  knock 
Hollingsford’s  cousin  into  the  middle  of  next 
week.” 

“Impossible,”  responded  that  worthy  gentle- 
man ; “ I’ll  never  yield  the  prize  to  any  one  but 
Maria  Agnes  Palmer,  only  daughter  of  my  be- 
loved aunt  Mary,  who  always  used  to  urge  my 
mother  to  let  me  spend  my  vacations  with  her, 
in  order  that  she  might  make  my  life  miserable, 
until  I came  to  regard  the  opening  of  school  as  a 
happy  release.  She  belonged  to  Macaulay’s  class 
of  old  Puritans  who  looked  upon  bear-baiting  ns 
a sin,  not  because  it  gave  pain  to  the  tieur,  but 
because  it  gave  pleasure  to  the  spectators,  and 
Maria  Agnes  is  just  like  her  mother,  so  every 
one  tells  me,  both  in  looks  and  disposition.” 

“ I say,  Weston,”  exclaimed  Mitchell, 4 what  fun 
it  would  be  to  bring  them  all  together,  and  let 
Lloyd  here  decide  who  is  the  ugliest ; then  we 
will  abide  by  his  decision,  as  he  is,  of  course,  the 
only  disinterested  one.  How  could  I,  for  instance, 
ever  regard  my  cousin  Kate  Mitchell  with  an 
impartial  eye  when  I remember  how  she  comes 
to  see  my  sisters  just  so  often,  for  the  sole  pur- 
pose of  telling  how  injurious  cigarettes  are,  how 
very  extravagant  I am  considered,  and  what  ex- 
pensive roses  she  heal'd  that  I sent  to  Miss  Wel- 
lington on  the  night  of  her  reception,  which  I 
attended,  after  having  regretted  that  business  du- 
ties would  prevent  my  coming  to  her  (Kate’s) 
musical  that  same  evening — as  though  I could 
be  in  two  places  at  once  ?” 

"Capital!”  cried  Weston.  “We  will  invite 
them  all  to  dinner,  and  Lloyd  shall  sit  in  judg- 
ment, and  the  cousins  of  the  defeated  candidates 
shall  pay  for  the  dinner.  What  do  you  say, 
Lloyd  ? Will  you  refuse  to  face  such  a galaxy  of 
beauty ?” 

I replied  that,  under  the  circumstances,  I would 
come  to  the  dinner  with  pleasure,  though  they 
knew  that  it  was  against  my  principles  to  mingle 
in  ladies’  society  at  all,  and  I begged  that  I might 
not  be  forced  to  decide  so  weighty  a question. 
But  I whs  overruled,  and  before  I knew  it  had 
consented  to  shoulder  the  responsibility  of  select- 
ing the  least  attractive  cousin,  and  had,  more- 
over, said  that  I should  be  most  happy  to  take 
the  whole  party  to  the  theatre  in  the  evening. 

We  finally  came  to  the  conclusion  that  during 
the  diuner  I should  have  ample  time  to  decide 
which  cousin  carried  off  the  palm  of  ugliness, 
and  to  her,  when  dessert  came  on,  I should  pre- 
sent a bonbonniere,  which  in  form  of  a gilded  ap- 
ple should  surmount  the  tray  of  bonbons. 

“And  thus  shall  the  judgment  of  Paris  be  re- 
versed,” gayly  exclaimed  Mitchell,  as  he  conde- 
scendingly pocketed  a couple  of  my  best  cigars 
before  bidding  me  good-night.  “ Only  remember 
• that  you  must  escort  the  heroine  of  the  golden 
apple  to  the  theatre  yourself,  after  having  shown 
her  such  marked  consideration.  Ha ! ha ! ha  1” 
he  added.  “To  think  of  Llovd  really  accompa- 
nying ladies  to  the  theatre  of  his  own  free-will ! 
We  must  keep  a sharp  lookout  for  the  cousins, 
fellows,  if  we  are  going  to  expose  them  to  the 
battery  of  his  fascinations.  Poor  things ! I hope 
that  their  heads  will  not  be  completely  turned.” 

I joined  the  laugh  with  the  others,  but  after 
they  had  gone  I sat  down  by  the  fire  and  thought 
what  an  idiot  I had  been  to  allow  myself  to  be 
drawn  into  such  juvenile  nonsense.  Was  this 
all  that  my  consistency  amounted  to  ? Ought  my 
good  resolutions,  long  preserved  unbroken,  to  be 
thus  lightly  set  aside  for  anybody’s  cousins? 
Should  they  prove  ever  so  repulsive  and  disagree- 
able, they  nevertheless  wore  petticoats  and  be- 
longed to  that  class  of  cold  and  heartless  schem- 
ers whose  society  I had  forsworn  since  the  day, 
long  years  since,  when  my  best  friend  Richard 
Jackson  had  died  of  a broken  heart,  and  I had 
determined  thenceforward  to  have  nothing  more 
to  do  with  the  treacherous  sex.  After  all,  it  made 
very  little  difference  to  me.  Cousins  might  come 
and  go  without  affecting  me  in  the  least.  1 had 
long  ago  become  invulnerable,  and  had  learned 
coldly  to  pass  the  schemers  by  on  the  other  side. 

In  less  than  three  weeks  from  this  time  the 
night  for  the  eventful  dinner  arrived.  It  was  to 
take  place  in  my  apartments,  as  I had  heard  that 
my  sister,  Mrs.  Winchester,  was  to  be  in  town,  and 
— happy  thought  t — knowing  that  she  would  ex- 
pect to  dine  with  me,  I arranged  to  have  her 
come  and  help  me  to  receive  the  cousins,  for 
whose  arrival  I now  waited  with  much  greater  in- 
terest than  I would  have  willingly  acknowledged 
to  any  one  could  be  aroused  within  me  merely  by 
the  arrival  of  three  very  ugly  women.  It  was 
probably  the  fact  of  their  unusual  ugliness  that 
interested  me  so  much,  and  I hud  several  times 
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caught  myself  speculating  upon  the  probable  im- 
mensity of  Miss  Mitchell's  mouth  and  the  possi- 
ble magnitude  of  Miss  Palmer’s  nose.  I had  even 
calculated  in  a scientific  way  the  relative  impor- 
tance of  these  two  given  features.  Admitted 
that  each  was  just  as  ugly  as  it  could  be,  which 
was  the  more  important,  a nose  or  a mouth  ? 
Both  were  quite  necessary,  but  there  had  been 
times  when  I had  felt  that  1 could  dispense  with 
roy  nose ; but  my  mouth — never.  I was  determined 
to  be  most  conscientious  in  my  decision. 

This  was  the  first  time  that  I had  invited  any 
ladies  to  dine  with  me,  save  an  occasional  distant 
relative  from  the  country,  and  my  sister,  who  al- 
ways condescended  to  spend  a long  and  unhappy 
evening  with  me  once  a year.  How  much  good 
advice  she  could  get  into  one  evening,  and  what 
unalterable  opinions  she  had  on  every  subject, 
from  politics  to  laundry  bills  ! No  one  else  could 
be  held  responsible  for  her  opinions  ; she  entered 
the  world  fully  armed  and  equipped  with  them. 
It  was  bud  enough  for  women  to  have  opinions 
at  all,  and  even  when  they  had  the  sense  to  get 
them  from  some  reasonable  man  they  always 
lost  sight  of  the  essential  points,  and  permitted  ev- 
ery little  personal  prejudice  full  sway  in  the  end. 

I could  not  but  feel,  however,  a slight  flutter 
of  excitement  at  the  thought  of  receiving  three 
of  the  much-avoided  sex  at  once,  besides  my  sis- 
ter. I vaguely  wondered  if  the  man  had  dusted 
the  rooms.  I knew  that  women  objected  very 
much  to  dust.  Whenever  I heard  it  said  that 
any  woman  was  44  a model  house  keeper”  a vision 
arose  before  me  of  some  one  wearing  a white 
apron,  who  appears  flourishing  in  one  hand  a 
dusting  cloth  and  in  the  other  a feather  duster; 
who  invades  the  peaceful  study  or  the  tranquil 
sitting  room,  and  with  her  weapons  of  warfare 
begins  her  work  of  devastation.  She  fills  the  air 
with  minute  particles,  and  the  dust  rises  at  her 
approach  ; she  moves  all  the  papers,  and  alters 
the  positions  of  the  pipes  and  match  boxes ; then 
she  takes  down  all  the  books,  and  rubs  the  dust 
into  the  edges  with  the  cloth  before  putting  them 
all  back  in  the  wrong  places.  I went  over  to  the 
mantel  and  blew  violently  to  see  if  it  was  dusty ; 
evidently  it  was,  for  I sneezed.  How  stupid  of 
James  ! I took  out  my  silk  handkerchief  and 
switched  it  nervously  up  and  down  the  mantel- 
shelf until  I succeeded  in  knocking  off  my  best 
pipe — just  nicely  colored,  too.  Women  were  a 
perfect  nuisance  anyhow,  and  had  always  made 
trouble  for  every  one  since  the  advent  of  Eve. 
Nevertheless  I could  not  control  a desire  to  glance 
in  the  minor  each  time  that  I went  by  it — an 
offence  of  which  I am  seldom  guilty — and  as  I 
straightened  my  tie  for  the  sixth  time  I was  dimly 
conscious  of  a faint  satisfaction  at  the  thought  of 
perhaps  making  somewhat  of  an  impression  in 
my  role  of  genial  host  upon  an  invoice  of  femi- 
ninity which  had  not  been  spoiled  by  too  much 
flattery  and  adoration.  I was  only  forty,  after 
all,  and  if  not  handsome,  my  hair  had  not  yet 
begun  to  grow  thin  on  top,  and  my  teeth  were 
-really  remarkably  fine;  the  genial  smiling  host 
was  certainly  quite  my  style.  I knew  these 
thoughts  to  be  unworthy  of  me  as  a scholar  imd 
scientist,  but  we  are  all  unworthy  of  ourselves 
now  and  then. 

Steps  in  the  hall  caused  me  to  take  up  a paper 
and  assume  a careless  position  in  my  eusy-chair 
by  the  fire.  My  sister  had  arrived  and  also  Mitch- 
ell, by  whose  side  appeared  the  first  of  the  cousins. 
I rose  hastily  and  met  them  with  great  cordial- 
ity. 44 1 am  so  very  glad  to  know  you,  Miss  Mitch- 
ell. This  is  my  sister,  Mrs.  Winchester,  who  has 
kindly  consented  to  preside  over  our  little  party, 
and  who  will,  I know,  have  the  goodness  to  show 
the  ladies  where  to  leave  their  wraps.  Before  my 
first  guests  had  token  off  their  things  Hollings- 
ford appeared,  accompanied  by  his  cousin  Miss 
Palmer,  and  closely  followed  by  Weston  and  his 
cousin  Miss  Winifred  Weston. 

It  was  not  until  all  were  fairly  seated  at  table 
that  I succeeded  jn  getting  a good  square  look  at 
the  three  cousins,  and  then  I know  that  I did 
stare.  Good  heavens!  there  had  been  some 
dreadful  mistake.  I looked  from  Hollingsford 
to  Weston  and  from  Weston  to  Mitchell,  but 
without  eliciting  a responsive  glance.  Then  I 
looked  once  more  at  the  cousins ; they  were  all 
three  young  and  very  beautiful.  Slowly  the  truth 
dawned  upon  me:  I was  being  made  game  of; 
I had  been  selected  as  a fitting  victim  for  an  amaz- 
ing practical  joke.  Once  I thought  1 caught  a 
faint  twinkle  in  Mitchell’s  perfidious  eye,  which 
convinced  me  of  the  fact.  I doubted  if  these 
were  their  cousins  at  all ; it  was  impossible  that 
every  one  of  the  three  should  have  such  a pretty 
cousin.  I would  give  them  no  satisfaction,  how- 
ever ; they  should  not  gather  from  m v serene  bear- 
ing that  I recognized  any  departure  from  the 
original  programme;  so  I smiled  and  conversed 
with  the  cousins  one  and  all  in  a way  calculated 
to  show  that  I was  perfectly  at  my  ease. 

Miss  Mitchell  was  a brilliant  brunette,  with 
laughing  brown  eyes  and  very  rosy  cheeks  and 
dark  wavy  hair;  she  was  dressed  in  a gown  of 
dark  blue  velvet  which  became  her  wonderfully — 
a fact  of  which  she  seemed  quite  aware.  Miss 
Palmer  and  Miss  Weston  were  both  blondes, 
though  of  quite  different  types.  The  former  was 
petite  and  charming,  with  blue  eves,  pink  cheeks, 
and  very  fluffy  light  hair;  while  the  latter  was 
tall  and  graceful,  with  large  gray  eyes,  shaded  by 
the  longest  of  black  lashes  ; she  had  a wonderful- 
ly sweet  sinile,  which  disclosed  the  whitest  of 
teeth ; she  wore  her  hair  brushed  straight  back 
from  her  forehead,  and  fastened  in  a simple  knot 
at  the  back.  Her  dress  was  of  plain  dark  green 
silk,  while  Miss  Palmer  wore  a charming  suit  of 
light  gray. 

Surely  the  enemy  had  invaded  my  very  camp, 
but  I would  give  no  one  the  pleasure  of  knowing 
what  a blaze  of  wrath  I was  inwardly  stifling  as 
I calmly  passed  the  olives,  and  begged  the  fair 
ones  to  try  the  salted  almouds.  It  was  not  that 
I really  objected  to  the  pretty  girls,  but  it  was 
the  principle  of  the  thing.  My  confidence  had 


been  abused,  and,  moreover,  the  wretched  men 
had  dared  to  invite  their  cousins  to  come  and 
laugh  at  me  in  my  own  house.  Oh,  it  was  too 
much ; it  was  adding  insult  to  injury  But  had 
those  confounded  fellows  allowed  their  cousins 
to  share  the  joke  which  they  seemed  to  he  enjoy- 
ing so  thoroughly  * No,  I would  not  believe  them 
capable  of  such  baseness.  All  this  indignation  I 
smothered  beneath  a surface  of  politeness  and 
gay  repartee.  Miss  Mitchell  smiled  upon  me 
most  enchantingly,  admired  my  pet  etchings,  and 
thought  me  “ so  very  kind  to  take  them  to  the 
theatre  afterward.”  Miss  Palmer  looked  at  me 
with  the  frankest  of  big  blue  eyes,  and  seemed 
to  possess  the  wonderful  faculty  of  drawing  out 
one’s  opinions  and  preferences  for  the  sole  pur- 
pose of  showing  how  perfectly  she  agreed  with 
them  all.  She  seemed  to  have  always  thought 
just  as  I did  on  every  subject,  as  nearly  as  I could 
ascertain ; but  ever  and  anon  I fancied  that  I 
caught  a significant  smile  passing  from  her  to 
Weston,  and  once  I felt  sure  that  Miss  Palmer 
actually  winked  at  Hollingsford. 

This  was  more  than  flesh  and  blood  could 
stand.  I knew  that  the  color  was  mounting  to 
my  cheeks,  and  that  my  temper  was  giving  way. 
With  a supreme  effort  I turned  and  began  to  de- 
vote myself  to  Miss  Winifred  Weston,  in  whose 
gray  eyes  I discerned  a sympathetic  quality  which 
somehow  reconciled  me  to  the  fact  that  she  whs 
not  either  old  or  ugly.  I found  her  so  very  sweet 
and  interesting  that  I almost  had  forgotten  that 
any  one  else  was  present,  until  I realized  that 
dessert  was  upon  the  table,  and  just  jn  front  of 
me  I saw,  staring  me  in  the  luce,  one  small  golden 
apple,  which  surmounted  an  inviting  dish  of  bon- 
bons. 

Conversation  suddenly  seemed  to  flag,  and  I 
knew  that  all  eyes  were  upon  the  fatal  apple. 
How  I wished  it  a thousand  miles  awav,  and 
guarded  by  the  fearful  dragon  of  the  Hesperides ! 
Miss  Kate  Mitchell’s  eyes  were  twinkling,  nnd 
Miss  Palmer’s  glanced  mischievously,  while  Miss 
Weston  cast  a sympathetic  glance  at  me.  I was 
sure,  and  my  sister,  who  had  slowly  recovered 
from  her  first  mute  astonishment  at  my  apparent- 
ly new  departure,  bent  upon  me  a questioning 
look. 

The  unrivalled  impudence  of  Hollingsford  rose 
to  the  emergency.  “ Wlmt  is  this  ?”  he  cried,  gay- 
ly. “Not  an  apple  of  discord,  I hope.  I see  by 
the  expression  of  Lloyd’s  eye  that  he  is  going  to 
present  it  to  one  of  the  young  ladies.” 

What  a pleasure  it  would  have  been  to  have 
obliged  Hollingsford  to  swallow  it  then  and  there ! 
Had  he  told  Miss  Weston  that  I was  to  select 
the  least  attractive  cousin,  and  present  the  upple 
to  her?  Now  they  were  all  waiting  to  see  me 
give  myself  awav,  make  a fool  of  myself,  lose  my 
temper,  or  do  something  equally  unbecoming. 
My  breath  came  rapidly ; I reached  out  my  hand 
with  a nervous  motion  toward  the  apple,  with  a 
wild  desire  to  seize  it  and  hurl  it  wildly  at  the 
smiling  and  deceitful  Mitchell  across  the  table. 

No,  I could  not  give  it  to  Miss  Weston,  and  so 
make  her  think  that  I considered  the  others  bet- 
ter-looking, when  they  neither  of  them  could  hold 
a candle  to  her  in  any  respect.  But  then  if  I 
gave  it  to  either  of  the  others  I was  pledged  to 
escort  that  one  to  the  theatre;  to  sit  by  her;  to 
talk  to  her.  No  indeed,  I would  do  nothing  of 
the  sort,  to  be  laughed  at  by  Miss  Mitchell,  to  be 
made  fun  of  by  Miss  Palmer.  I would  give  it  to 
my  sister  first,  and  I prepared  to  murmur  some- 
thing idiotic  about  44  age  before  beauty.” 

The  pause  was  in  reality  a brief  one,  but  it 
was  a very  bitter  one,  when  suddenly  an  angel 
of  light  came  to  my  rescue  in  the  guise  of  Miss 
Weston,  who  herself  reached  across  to  the  ac- 
cursed dish  and  took  the  golden  apple  in  her 
dainty  fingers. 

44  If  this  is  an  apple  of  discord,”  she  cried,  gay- 
ly, 44  it  is  a dangerous  thing,  and  we  should  be- 
ware how  we  trifle  with  it.  Take  warning  by  the 
fate  of  the  first  Paris,  Mr.  Lloyd,  and  do  not  call 
down  upon  your  head  the  wrath  of  Juno  and 
Minerva.  The  modern  solution  is  qidte  different ; 
Paris  must  keep  the  apple  himself,  and  with  it 
his  dangerous  opinions.  Then,”  she  added,  pre- 
senting it.  to  me  with  a smile,  44  when  the  judg- 
ment is  reversed,  and  Paris  instead  of  Aphrodite 
receives  the  apple,  surely  no  one  can  complain.” 

I accepted  it  with  a grateful  glance  calculated 
to  convey  all  the  admiration  I longed  to  express, 
while  I replied  that 44  Paris  certainly  had  nothing 
to  complain  of  when  Aphrodite  herself  bestowed 
so  great  a favor  upon  him.” 

It  was  a delightful  and  happy  conclusion,  after 
all,  and  I rose  from  the  table  in  the  highest  of 
spirits,  which  were  not  lessened  by  the  visible 
shade  of  disappointment  depicted  upon  the  faces 
of  several  of  the  party  at  mv  having  been  allowed 
to  escape  so  easily.  I offered  my  arm  to  Miss 
Weston,  coupled  with  the  hope  that  she  would 
accept  me  as  her  escort  for  the  evening,  which 
she  did,  and  what  a perfect  evening  it  was  ! And 
that,  was  the  beginning  of  the  end — yes,  the  end 
of  my  old  bachelorhood.  A year  ago  I would 
never  have  believed  that  such  a thing  could  hap- 
pen. It  was  wholly  preposterous,  impossible; 
now  it  seems  the  most  natural  thing  in  the 
world.  What  poor  unstable  human  creatures  we 
are,  all  of  us!  still,  if  we  must  change,  let  it  be 
for  the  better,  as  in  my  case.  Mitchell,  Hollings- 
ford. and  Weston  had  their  li  I tie  joke;  but 44  lie 
laughs  best  who  laughs  last,”  and  Weston  has 
lost  his  pretty  cousin  into  the  bargain.  I don’t, 
know  how  she  ever  consented  to  have  me.  She 
says  that  she  married  mo  to  get  rid  of  me,  but 
my  sister,  to  whom  all  jokes  are  very  weighty  ami 
incomprehensible  affairs,  says  that  it  was  a very 
queer  wav  of  getting  rid  of  me,  she  thinks. 

Among  mv  dearest  possessions  I cherish  one 
small  golden  apple,  which  I will  never  part  with, 
save  to  one  to  whom,  should  she  require  it,  I 
might  return  mv  treasure,  vowing  that  I’aris  was 
right  after  all,  for  it  belonged  to  the  queen  of 
love  und  beauty,  and  to  her  alone. 

Caroline  Tick.nor. 
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ALLEN  THORNDIKE  RICE. 

Mr.  Allen  Thorndike  Rice,  who  has  received 
the  appointment  of  American  Minister  at  St.  Pe- 
tersburg, is  best  known  as  the  editor  and  propri- 
etor of  the  North  American  Review , which  he  pur- 
chased from  a Boston  publishing  firm  in  1876,  nnd 
subsequently  transferred  to  New  York.  He  is  the 
possessor  of  a large  fortune,  the  bulk  of  which 
was  inherited  from  his  grandmother.  He  was 
born  in  Boston,  June  18,  1853,  but  w as  taken 
abroad  by  his  parents  at  the  age  of  nine,  and 
spent  his  entire  youth  and  acquired  his  educa- 
tion in  Europe.  He  learned  the  languages  of 
France  and  Germany  while  living  in  those  coun- 
tries, and  speaks  them  fluently.  He  spent  four 
years  at  the  University  at  Oxford,  nnd  took  his 
degree  at  Christ  Church  College  in  1873.  Return- 
ing to  his  native  country,  he  studied  for  a time 
at  the  Law  School  of  Columbia  College,  but  soon 
began  to  devote  his  attention  to  literature.  The 
North  American  Review  under  his  conduct  has 
been  transformed  from  a quarterly  to  a monthly 
magazine,  and  devoted  to  the  discussion  of  popu- 
lar subjects.  In  1879  Mr.  Rice  organized  and  di- 
rected the  Charnay  expedition  for  the  investiga- 
tion of  the  antiquities  of  Central  America,  and 
published  several  papers  by  M.  Charnay  upon  the 
results.  He  has  edited  Reminiscences  of  Abraham 
Lincoln  and  contributed  to  Ancient  Cities  of  the 
World,  besides  being  the  author  of  numerous  pa- 
pers in  his  magazine.  In  1886  he  was  the  Repub- 
lican candidate  for  Congress  in  the  Tenth  District 
of  New'  York,  against  General  Spinola,  and  re- 
ceived the  support  of  the  “ Henry  Georoe  party.” 
His  defeat  was  attributed  to  the  treachery  of  the 
party  leader  to  whom  the  conduct  of  his  canvass 
was  intrusted.  Mr.  Rick  exposed  the  treachery, 
and  caused  the  expulsion  of  the  accused  leader 
from  the  party  organization.  He  has  appeared 
also  as  an  earnest  advocate  of  the  adoption  of 
the  Australian  ballot  system. 


ROBERT  T.  LINCOLN. 

The  position  of  Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Min- 
ister Plenipotentiary  to  Great  Britain  was  con- 
ferred by  President  Harrison  upon  Robert  Todd 
Lincoln,  of  Chicago,  without  solicitation  on  his 
part  or  that  of  his  friends,  and  without  any  pre- 
vious intimation  to  them  of  his  purpose.  Mr. 

Lincoln  was  the  eldest  son  and  is  the  only  sur- 
viving offspring  of  the  late  President  Lincoln. 

He  was  born  at  Springfield,  Illinois,  August  1,  1843,  and  after 
passing  through  the  schools  of  his  native  town  was  sent  to  the 
Phillips  Academy,  Exeter,  in  New  Hampshire,  to  prepare  for  col- 
lege. He  entered  Harvard  in  1860,  and  was  regularly  graduated 
four  years  later.  It  was  his  desire  then  to  enter  the  army,  but 
owing  to  his  father’s  objections  he  began  his  study  at  the  Harvard 
Law  School.  He  could  not,  however,  rest  easy,  and  finally,  over- 
coming his  father’s  reluctance,  entered  the  service  in  Virginia  in 
the  fall  of  1864.  The  President  had  suggested  his  appointment 
on  General  Grant’s  staff  as  a volunteer  aide-de-camp  without  pay 
or  allowance,  but  that  did  not  meet  General  Grant’s  views,  and 
he  was  commissioned  as  a Captain.  lie  served  through  the  final 
campaign  ending  at  Appomattox,  and  was  the  first  to  convey  to 
his  father  the  official  news  of  Lee’s  surrender,  of  which  he  was  an 
eye-witness.  After  the  close  of  the  war  and  the  tragic  death  of 
his  father,  Mr.  Lincoln  resumed  the  study  of  law,  was  admitted 
to  the  bar  in  Illinois,  and  settled  down  to  practice  in  Chicago.  In 
1868  he  married  a daughter  of  ex-Senator  Harlan,  of  Iowa,  and 
in  1872  made  a somewhat  protracted  visit  to  Europe.  On  his 
return  he  formed  a new  partnership  in  his  profession  with 
Edward  S.  Iskam,  which  still  continues.  In  1880  Mr.  Lincoln 
was  an  earnest  advocate  of  the  nomination  of  General  Grant  for 
the  Presidency,  but  after  the  election  of  Garfield  he  was  offered 
the  position  of  Secretary  of  War  in  his  cabinet.  He  accepted, 


and  held  that  position  not  only  during  the  life  of  Garfield,  but 
throughout  the  term  of  President  Arthur,  being  the  only  member 
of  the  cabinet  retained  by  the  latter.  Since  1885  he  has  con- 
tinued the  practice  of  his  profession  in  Chicago,  taking  no  promi- 
nent part  in  politics,  thougli  more  than  once  spoken  of  as  a pos- 
sible candidate  for  President  or  Vice-President.  He  has  taken  a 
prominent  position  at  the  bar,  and  in  public  and  private  life  has 
acquired  a reputation  for  solid  qualities  and  freedom  from  pretence 
or  sham.  He  is  regarded  as  especially  clear-headed,  judicious, 
and  upright  in  purpose,  and  courteous  and  unassuming  in  man- 
ners. He  is  credited  with  having  a comfortable  fortune. 


COLONEL  FREDERICK  D.  GRANT. 

Colonkl  Frederick  Dent  Grant,  the  newly  appointed  United 
States  Minister  to  Austria,  is  the  eldest  son  of  the  late  General 
U.  S.  Grant,  and  was  born  at  St.  Louis  on  the  30th  of  May, 
1850,  after  his  father  had  resigned  his  captaincy  in  the  army 
and  settled  down  to  a business  life  in  that  city.  He  was  with  his 
father  in  the  Vicksburg  campaign,  and  was  present  at  the  capture 
of  Forts  Henry  and  Donelson.  He  also  accompanied  the  Gen- 
eral in  the  subsequent  campaigns  in  Virginia,  though  too  young  for 
actual  military  service.  His  early  education  had  been  obtained  in 


the  public  schools  of  St.  Louis  and  Galena,  and  at 
the  age  of  sixteen  he  was  appointed  a cadet  in 
the  Military  Academy  at  West  Point,  where  he  ac- 
quitted himself  with  great  credit.  He  received  the 
appointment  of  Second  Lieutenant  in  the  Fourth 
United  States  Cavalry,  June  12, 1871.  He  spent 
two  years  on  outpost  duty  in  the  far  West,  and 
was  promoted  to  First  Lieutenant.  In  March,  1873 
he  was  made  aide-de-camp  on  the  staff  of  General 
Philip  H.  Sheridan,  whose  head-quarters  were 
then  at  Chicago,  with  the  rank  of  Lieutenant-Col- 
onel. He  continued  in  that  position  until  June  1 
1881,  when  he  resigned  from  the  army.  In  parting 
with  him  General  Sheridan  expressed  his  high 
appreciation  of  his  “ soldierly  qualities"  and  his 
earnest  wishes  for  his  future  success.  He  soon 
afterward  married  the  daughter  of  II.  H.  Honore, 
a wealthy  citizen  of  Chicago,  and  for  some  time 
took  no  active  part  in  business  of  any  kind. 
Much  of  his  time  was  spent  in  New  York  with 
his  father’s  family.  He  had  no  connection,  real 
or  nominal,  with  the  firm  of  Grant  k Ward,  hut 
lost  considerable  money  by  investing  in  Mr. 
Ward’s  delusive  schemes.  During  his  father’s 
last  illness  Colonel  Grant  spent  much  time  in  de- 
voted attendance  upon  him,  and  assisted  him  ma- 
terially in  the  preparation  of  his  memoirs.  He 
took  charge  of  his  mother’s  interests  in  the  pub- 
lication and  sale  of  this  work  and  in  other  mat- 
ters, and  with  his  wife  and  two  children  contin- 
ued to  live  with  her  in  the  city  of  New  York.  He 
was  for  a time  a director  in  the  New  York  Steam- 
heating Company.  In  the  winter  of  1887  Govern- 
or Hill  appointed  him  to  the  position  of  Quaran- 
tine Commissioner,  to  succeed  Thomas  C.  Platt 
but,  owing  to  political  complications  at  Albany’ 
the  appointment  was  not  confirmed.  After  the 
adjournment  of  the  Legislature  Mr.  Platt  wrote 
to  the  Governor  offering  to  resign  on  the  assur- 
ance that  Colonel  Grant  would  be  named  for  his 
place,  which  assurance  was  not  given.  He  was 
nominated  for  the  office  of  Secretary  of  State  by 
the  Republican  Convention  which  met  at  Sarato- 
ga on  September  14, 1887,  and  at  the  November 
election  received  452,811  votes,  against  469,888 
cast  for  his  Democratic  opponent  In  personal 
appearance  he  bears  a striking  resemblance  to 
his  father,  but  is  of  larger  build. 


THE  ACADEMY  EXHIBITION. 

The  sixty-fourth  annual  exhibition  of  the  Na- 
tional Academy  of  Design  has  at  least  one  feature 
that  brings  it  into  marked  contrast  with  those 
which  have  preceded  it.  In  former  years  the  portraits  that  have 
passed  the  ordeal  of  the  hanging  committee  have  been  scattered 
through  the  different  rooms,  but  this  season  they  are  for  the  most 
part  grouped  in  the  east  gallery,  so  that  the  visitor’s  facilities  for 
comparison  of  tlie  work  of  the  several  artists  are  materially  in- 
creased. The  result  is  to  give  a greater  relative  importance  to 
this  department  of  the  exhibition,  an  importance  which  the  ex- 
cellence of  some  of  the  examples  fully  justifies,  and  also  to  exhibit 
some  curious  and  trying  contrasts  of  subjects  and  treatment 
Chief  among  the  landscapes  to  be  seen  is  George  Innkss’s  “ Com- 
ing Storm,"  in  which  the  long  stretch  of  green  fields  and  the  abun- 
dant foliage  of  the  trees  are  admirably  contrasted  with  the  threat- 
ening clouds  overhead.  If  not  so  striking  a picture  as  some  that 
Mr.  Inness  has  recently  shown,  it  is  yet  an  excellent  illustration  of 
his  close  observation  of  nature  and  his  skill  in  portraying  its  most 
impressive  phases.  Some  of  the  other  landscape-painters  are  seen 
at  their  best  in  tiie  exhibition.  Mr.  Bristol  lias  seldom  shown 
his  art  more  acceptably  than  in  “ A Quiet  Afternoon,”  with  itt 
hazy  light  upon  the  landscape  and  its  delicious  suggestion  of  repose. 
Mr.  Robbins’s  excellent  illustration  of  New  England  scenery  is 
worthy  of  the  hand  that  painted  it,  and  this  may  be  said  of  Mr. 
Tryon’s  poetic  “ Evening.”  Those  who  count  upon  finding  an  op- 
ulence of  color  in  Homer  Martin’s  landscapes  will  not  be  disap- 
pointed in  his  “ Winter  Cherry-Trees,  Coast  of  Normandy."  It 
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has  the  superbly  luminous  sky  which  the  artist  delights  to  paint, 
and  in  the  portrayal  of  which  he  so  notably  excels.  Swain  Gif- 
ford's “ The  Ravine,  Naushon  Island,  Massachusetts,"  is  a striking 
illustration  of  a picturesque  locality.  Mr.  Minor’s  “ Dewy  Eve” 
r-nd  “ Evening”  have  the  tender  sentiment  as  well  as  the  suggest- 
ijn  of  pathos  that  so  often  accompanies  his  work ; and  Mr.  Van 
Boskerck’s  “ The  Last  Gleam,"  although  somewhat  crude  in  color, 
has  iu  it  much  that  is  attractive.  R.  M.  Shurtleff  is  a painter 
who  has  agreeably  associated  his  name  with  Adirondack  scenery, 
and  his  glimpse  of  a woodland  glade,  “ When  Forest  Leaves  are 
Bright,”  is  worthy  of  his  brush.  It  is  notably  effective  and  har- 
monious in  coloring.  Robert  Eichelbkrger’s  “ The  Harlem  Riv- 
er,” with  its  view  of  the  distant  city,  is  in  many  ways  a meritori- 
ous work. 

The  display  of  figure  pieces  is  fully  up  to  the  average  of  recent 


absence  of  any  straining  after  ef- 
fect that  is  commendable.  “The 
Cigarette,”  a dainty  figure  of  a 
young  girl,  is  one  of  three  pictures  by  Harry  W.  Watrous  that 
show  exquisite  precision  and  finish  of  style.  Hamilton  Hamilton’s 
“ Harmony”  has  a decided  merit  that  entitles  it  to  favorable  men- 
tion. There  has  always  been  a certain  sincerity  of  treatment  in  E. 
Wood  Perry’s  domestic  interiors  and  the  dwellers  therein  that 
had  its  value,  but  in  “The  Pottery  Artist”  he  has  taken  a long 


There  is  abundant  opportunity  for  comment  l»oth  favorable  and 
otherwise  in  the  numerous  portraits  hung  in  the  east  gallery,  but 
it  is  safe  to  say  that  more  good  work  is  shown  than  is  usually 
seeu  in  this  department.  Kenyon  Cox’s  admirable  portrait  of  a 
lady,  Benjamin  C.  Porter’s  figure  of  a boy,  F.  I).  Millet’s  ]>ortrait 
of  a lady,  exquisite  in  its  color,  the  charmingly  quaint  little  girl 
that  N.  D.  Sawyer  has  put  upon  canvas,  Edwin  H.  Blash- 
field’s  graceful  portrait  of  a beautiful  woman,  William  M. 
Chase’s  brilliant  treatment  of  a figure  in  pink,  T.  W.  Dew- 
inci’s  profile  head  of  a girl  in  a black  dress,  and  Wyatt 
Eaton’s  solidly  painted  portrait  of  a mother  and  child  are  all 
worthy  of  praise ; so  too  is  Mr.  Vinton’s  portrait  of  Mr.  Pope; 


“ DECORATING  TIIE  OLD  MANOR-HOUSE.” 

Bv  Walter  Sattkrlkf- 

aud  the  list  could  easily  be  made  longer,  though  not  so  long  as 
one  of  a different  character. 

The  unusually  excellent  work  in  the  department  of  sculpture  must 
not  be  passed  by  without  notice.  A portrait  in  low  relief  of  Robert 
Louis  Stevenson,  by  Augustus  Saint  Gaudkns,  showing  the  novel- 
ist reclining  on  a couch  and  puffed  up  with  pillows,  is  delightful 
in  conception  and  treatment.  Olive  Warner’s  bronze  head  of  a 
baby  is  every  way  charming,  and  so,  too,  is  Edwin  Potter's  little 
faun  asleep.  Mr.  Lokhkr’s  figure  of  Siegfried  is  instinct  with 
life,  and  Mr.  Elwell  sends  two  busts  that  are  excellent. 


, “ HARMONY.”— Bv  Hamilton  Hamilton. 

spring  exhibitions  at  the  Academy.  Mr.  Charles  Spraguf.  Pearce 
shows  a picture,  “ Saint  Genevieve,”  which  both  in  »subject  and 
treatment  suggests  the  “Jeanne  d’Arc"  of  Bastien  Lepage,  and 
which  is  in  many  respects  admirable.  The  sheep  and  the  farm 
buildings  in  the  distance  are  treated  with  notably  fine  effect. 
Mr.  Hovendkn’s  “In  the  Hands  of  the  Enemy  (after  Gettysburg)” 
is  a picture  that  tells  an  interesting  story,  and  that  will  find  a 
good  many  admirers.  The  figures  of  the  wounded  Confederate 
and  the  kindly  members  of  the  Union  household  who  are  minis- 
tering to  him  are  carefully  and  skilfully  drawn,  aud  there  is  an 


step  in  advance  of  anything  he  has  heretofore  produced.  Louis 
Moeller  shows  his  dexterous  manipulation  with  excellent  results 
in  the  four  carefully  painted  men’s  figures  in  his  “Confidential,” 
the  details  of  which  are  finished  with  capital  skill.  “ Two  Idlers” 
is  the  title  of  a clever  work  by  Robert  Blum  ; Walter  Satter- 
lee’s  fondness  for  pleasing  effects  of  costume  is  well  shown  in 
his  two  pretty  maidens  who  are  seen  in  his  “ Decorating  the  Old 
Manor-House;  and  in  Edward  E.  Simmons’s  “Old  Man  and  Child” 
there  is  a homely  pathos  that  is  admirably  expressed.  Theodore 
Robinson’s  lovely  girlish  figure,  “A  King’s  Daughter,”  is  an  excel- 
lent example  of  a painter  whose  work  is  too  seldom  seen  at  the 
exhibitions,  characterized  as  it  generally  is  by  poetic  charm  as  well 
as  technical  skill.  II.  Siddons  Mowbray  sends  a clever  example 
of  his  art  in  “The  Calenders” ; Will  H.  Low,  a figure  clad  in  pur- 
ple and  gold,  which  has  his  usual  refinement  of  sentiment,  but 
which  is  not  altogether  pleasing  in  color;  and  William  Bailf.y 
Faxon,  “ An  Angel,”  with  a sad  countenance  despite  the  glory  that 
surrounds  her.  Gilbert  Gaul  is  not  below  bis  usual  standard  of 
excellence  in  his  glimpse  of  a skirmish,  “On  Dangerous  Ground.” 
The  light  is  excellently  managed,  and  the  figures  full  of  anima- 
tion. Miss  Ella  Cordie  Lamb's  “An  Advent  Angel”  has  a dignity 
that  is  impressive,  and  is  in  other  ways  a very  creditable  work. 


“TWO  IDLERS. "-Bv  Robert  Blum. 


“DANGEROUS  GROUND.”— Bv  Gilbert  Gaul. 


PICTURES  FROM  THE  SPRING  EXHIBITION  OF  THE  NATIONAL  ACADEMY  OF  DESIGN.-From  C.  M.  Kcri  s “ Ir  ■ itstrated  National  Academy  Notes.” 
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INDUSTRIAL  TRUSTS  DEFINED. 

The  collapse  of  the  great  French  copper  syn- 
dicate has  aroused  fresh  interest  in  what  are 
popularly  called  trusts.  The  impression,  which 
is  more  general  than  it  should  be  in  an  intelli- 
gent community,  that  there  is  a similarity  be- 
tween the  ill-advised  French  speculation  in  cop- 
per and  the  gigantic  copartnerships  in  this  coun- 
try, is  entirely  erroneous.  The  opera  lion  in  copper 
that  has  just  ended  in  disaster,  as  it  deserved  to, 
was  a speculation  pure  and  simple,  for  which 
there  was  no  more  excuse  than  there  was  for 
“ Old  Hutch’s”  corner  in  Chicago  wheat  last  win- 
ter. The  ostensible  object  of  the  copper  syndi- 
cate was  to  act  as  a middle-man  between  the  pro- 
ducers and  the  consumers,  and  secure  a profitable 
market  for  the  one  and  a stable  market  for  the 
other.  That  was  its  mask:  its  real  intention  was 
to  corner  the  copper  supply  of  the  world.  It 
came  in  between  the  operations  of  the  immutable 
law  of  supply  and  demand,  and  was  crushed  to 
pieces,  as  all  such  meddlers  have  been  in  the 
past  and  will  be  in  the  future.  The  producers 
piled  their  product  upon  it,  while  the  consumer 
stood  aloof  waiting  for  the  inevitable  collapse. 

With  this  understanding  of  the  so-called  cop- 
per trust  in  mind,  the  difference  between  it  and 
the  huge  consolidations  of  capital  and  indus- 
try that  are  constantly  being  formed  in  this 
country  can  be  easily  outlined.  A half  a 
dozen  of  them  that  are  more  prominently  be- 
fore the  country  than  the  others  will  serve 
to  illustrate  the  character,  status,  and  policy  of 
all  of  them.  In  the  first  place,  it  might  as  well 
be  conceded  that  these  organizations  are  largely 
the  result  of  excessive  competition.  The  present 
position  of  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Com- 
pany illustrates  this  point.  The  rates  it  used  to 
charge  constantly  invited  competition,  until  Mr. 
Jay  Gould  with  his  American  Union  Company 
made  the  competition  excessive,  and  was  thus 
enabled  to  secure  control  of  all  of  the  facilities, 
and  check  competition  by  keeping  rates  at  figures 
that  are  profitable  only  upon  an  enormous  amount 
of  business.  The  sugar  refiners  were  absolutely 
forced  to  co-operate  by  the  condition  of  unprof- 
itableness into  which  competition  reduced  their 
business,  and  the  same  is  true  of  the  manufac- 
turers of  white  lead.  The  period  is  one  of  low 
prices  for  the  staple  commodities.  The  tendency 
of  prices  is  constantly  lower.  Since  January  1st 
the  average  price  of  such  products  as  wheat,  cof- 
fee, petroleum,  and  the  numberless  articles  that 
are  counted  as  the  necessities  of  life,  has  fallen 
four  and  a half  per  cent.  This  steady  shrinkage 
drives  the  smaller  and  individual  dealers  aud  man- 
ufacturers out  of  business.  But  the  larger  ones, 
who  measure  their  profits  by  the  quantity  of 
goods  they  handle,  the  economies  they  can  effect, 
and  the  long  periods  over  which  they  can  extend 
their  operations,  are  able  to  survive  the  adverse 
fluctuations.  Indeed  they  frequently  profit  by 
the  misfortunes  of  their  smaller  competitors. 

The  tendency  toward  these  previously  unheard- 
of  aggregations  of  capital,  energy,  and  brains  is 
ns  irresistible  as  the  accumulation  of  people  in 
our  large  cities.  It  is  not  confined  to  industrial 
enterprises.  It  long  ago  became  a necessity  with 
the  railroads  of  the  country,  aud  the  same  ten- 
dency has  resulted  in  the  formation  of  labor  or- 
ganizations of  great  strength  and  power.  It  is 
quite  possible  that  the  close  relations  and  swift 
means  of  communication  that  have  been  estab- 
lished between  communities  all  over  the  world 
by  the  steam-engine  and  the  telegraph  are  part- 
ly responsible  for  the  development  under  discus- 
sion. They  certainly  facilitate  the  formation,  of 
the  organizations  referred  to,  and  give  them  the 
wide  markets  for  their  products  that  are  essen- 
tial to  their  success. 

Now  note  the  policy  of  these  concerns.  While 
their  object  is  to  make  money,  it  is  equally  their 
purpose  not  to  encourage  competition.  Conse- 
quently none  of  them  is  bent  upon  manipulating 
a great  rise  in  the  price  of  its  goods,  as  the  copper 
syndicate  was.  Their  aim  is  to  stimulate  con- 
sumption and  meet  the  demand.  They  have  be- 
fore them  the  example  of  that  pioneer  in  gigantic 
copartnership,  the  Standard  Oil  Company,  through 
whose  operations  the  price  of  the  commodity 
handled  has  been  lowered,  its  quality  improved, 
and  its  consumption  increased.  At  the  same 
time  the  concern  has  grown  rich,  until  the  capital 
at  its  command  seems  almost  fabulous.  The  aim 
of  the  Sugar  Trust  is  the  same,  and  its  enormous 
earnings  the  first  year  of  its  existence  were  due 
chiefly  to  the  fact  that  the  economies  effected  by 
consolidation  were  equal  to  an  eighth  of  a cent  a 
pound  upon  the  sugar  refined.  The  recent  ad- 
vance in  the  price  of  sugar  is  due  largely  to  the 
partial  failure  of  the  Cuban  sugar  crop. 

A popular  fallacy  regarding  these  concerns  is 
that  they  are  monopolies.  They  are  not,  any  more 
than  tlie  railroads  of  the  country.  Any  one  can 
build  a railroad,  a sugar  refinery,  or  undertake  al- 
most any  other  enterprise  that  can  be  mentioned. 
But  there  his  ability  to  compete  with  the  consol- 
idated industry  ends,  and  his  cry  against  monop- 
oly begins.  Yet  what  he  complains  of  is  not  a 
monopoly  any  more  than  capital,  economy,  and 
ability  are  monopolies.  These  questions,  which 
in  a crude  way,  and  chiefly  through  the  medium 
of  demagogues,  have  been  before  the  people  for 
some  time,  are  now  beginning  to  receive  the  care- 
ful consideration  of  investors,  for  the  securities 
of  a number  of  them  have  become  known  in  Wall 
Street,  and  a good  deal  of  attention  is  being  di- 
verted to  them  from  time-honored  railroad  secu- 
rities. Their  legal  status  has  not  yet  been  ab- 
solutely determined,  and  in  their  formation  the 
temptation  to  anticipate  in  the  capitalization  the 
future  value  of  the  property  is  not  always  resist- 
ed. To  an  extent  the  expansion  of  the  capital 
account  may  be  warranted,  and  if  not,  the  market 
price  is  likely  to  reflect  the  fact,  while  as  regards 
legality  it  is  safe  to  assume  that  the  question  is 
practically  that  of  the  right  to  form  a copartner- 
ship. (J.  A. 

New  Youk,  Saturday , March  30,  18S9. 


THE  STOMACH  DISTILS  ACIDS. 

Tiirsz,  if  existent  in  a natural  quantity,  nnd  nnvi- 
tiated  by  bile,  play  their  part  in  ihe  functions  of  diges- 
tion nnd  assimilation.  But  the  artificial  acid  resulting 
from  the  inability  of  the  stomach  to  convert  food 
received  by  it  into  sustenance,  is  the  producer  of 
flatulence  nnd  heartburn,  which  are  the  most  haras- 
sing symptoms  of  dyspepsia.  The  best  carminative 
is  Hostetler's  Stomach  Bitters.  Far  more  effective  is 
it  than  carbonate  of  soda,  magnesia,  or  other  alkaline 
salts.  These  invariably  weaken  the  stomach  without 
producing  permnuent  benefit.  No  man  or  woman 
chronically  dyspeptic,  and  consequently  nervous,  can 
be  in  possession  of  the  full  mensure  of  vigor  nllowed 
by  nature.  Therefore,  invigorate  and  regulate  the 
system,  and  by  so  doing  protect  it  from  malaria,  rheu- 
matism, nnd  other  serions  maladies.— [A dp.] 


“ BROWN'S  HOUSEHOLD  PANACEA,” 
ThkGiikvt  Pain  Rm.ikvkii, 

For  Internal  and  External  Pains,  libenmatlsm.  Pain  in 
Stomach,  Bowels, orSide, Colic,  Diarrhiea, Colds,  Sprains, 
Burns, Scalds, Cramps, and  Uruises,25c.a  bottle. -fAde.) 

When  baby  was  sick,  we  gave  her  Castoria, 

When  she  was  a Child,  she  cried  for  Castoria, 
When  she  became  Miss,  she  clung  to  Castoria. 
When  she  hud  Children,  she  gave  them  Castoria. — 


ADVICE  TO  MOTHERS. 

Mas.  Winsi.ow’s  Soothing  Syrup  should  always  be 
used  for  children  teething.  It  soothes  the  child,  soft- 
ens the  gums,  alluys  all  pain,  cures  wind  colic,  and  is 
the  best  remedy  for  diarrhoea  26c.  a bottle. — [Adv.] 

Pbkmatcrk  Loss  op  tiik  H a i a,  which  is  so  common 
nowadays,  may  be  entirely  prevented  by  the  use  of 
Bubnktt’b  Coooaink.— [Ada.) 


USE  BROWN'S  CAMPHORATED  SAPONACEOUS 
DENTIFRICE  (or  the  TEETH.  DELICIOUS.  86c. 
— [A  dr.) 


Tun  superiority  of  Bcrxktt'b  Fi.avobino  Extracts 
consists  in  their  perfect  pit  rity  and  great  st  rength.-[  Ad.] 


Ladies  never  have  nny  dyspepsia  after  a wine-glass 
of  Angostura  Bittkbs.  Sold  everywhere.— [Adv.] 


HOUBIGANT 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


GOLD  MEDAL,  PARIS,  1878. 

BAKER’S 


Warranted  absolutely  pure 
Cocoa , from  which  the  excess  of 
Oil  has  been  removed.  It  has  more 
than  three  times  the  strength 
of  Cocoa  mixed  with  Starch,  Arrow- 
root  or  Sugar,  and  is  therefore  far 
more  economical,  costing  less  than 
one  cent  a cup.  It  is  delicious, 
nourishing,  strengthening,  easily  di- 
gested and  admirably  adapted  for  in- 
valids as  well  as  for  persons  in  health. 

Sold  by  Grocers  everywhere. 

BAKER  & CO.,  Dorchester,  lass. 

30  Years  in  Fulton  St. 

H.  B.  KIRK  *CO. 

CAN  SUPPLY 

For  the  Sick-Room, 

For  Grand  Dinners, 

For  Family  Use, 

Relic  Wises  anfl  Lips 

THAT  ARE  WELL  MATURED. 

ALSO  MEDIUM  AGES. 

Wines  bottled  by  the  Hungarian  Government. 

No  other  House  ran  ftrnlsh  “ OLD  C ROW  RYE.” 

69  Fulton  St. ; 9 Warren  St. ; 

Broadway  and  27th  St. 

SEN  I)  KO  It  CATALOGUE. 


^cLWricitcm, 

Simmer  Sills  and  Sill  Novelties. 

Light  weights,  in  plain  colors,  checks,  and  stripes. 

SURAHS,  LOUISIENNES,  ARMURES. 

BLACK  SILK  FABRICS, 

Made  expressly  to  our  order,  for  Spring  and 
Summer  Costumes. 

Loiiisienne  Silks,  22  inches  wide,  $1.00, 
$1.10,  $1.25,  nnd  $1.50  per  yard. 

Faille  Francaise,  22  inches  wide,  $1.25. 
The  above  are  the  most  fashionable  and  dura- 
ble silks  imported,  and  have  the  appearance  of 
goods  at  double  the  cost. 

\\ 26*  ii28  Ghcrimpt  Sfc 

1^1  tilclcleljoltfcU 


BROWN  BROTHERS  & CO., 


59  WALL  STREET,  N.  Y. 

Bills  of  Exchange, Commercial  andTravellers'CreditB 
available  in  aov  part  of  the  world. 

Collection  in  all  foreign  countries. 


I 


The  Kodak. 

ANYBODY  can  use 
the  Kodak.  The  opei  n- 
tion  of  making  a picture 
consists  simply  of  press- 
ing a button.  One  Hun- 
dred instantaneous  pict- 
ures are  made  without 
reloading.  No  dark 
room  or  chemicals  are 
Price,  $25.00.  necessary.  A division 
of  lnlior  is  offered,  whereby  all  the  work  of 
finishing  the  pictures  is  done  at  the  factory, 
where  the  camera  can  be  sent  to  be  reloaded. 
The  operator  need  not  leant  anything  about 
photography.  He  can  “press  the  button'' — u't 
do  the  rest. 

Send  for  copy  of  Kodak  Primer,  with  sample 
photograph. 

Tie  Eastman  Dry  Plate  and  Film  Co., 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


Vbat  Scott’s  Emulsion  Has  Done! 


Over  26  Pounds  Gain  In  Ten  Weeks. 
Experience  of  a Prominent  Citizen. 

Thx  Califobn  ia  Sociktt  fob  the  ) 
Suppression  of  Vick.  } 

8an  Francisco,  July  7th,  1886. ) 

I took  a sever©  cold  upon 
my  ehest  and  lungs  and  did 
not  give  It  proper  attention ; 
it  developed  into  bronchitis, 
and  in  the  fall  of  the  same 
year  I was  threatened  with 
consumption.  Physicians  or- 
dered me  to  a more  congeni- 
al climate,  and  I came  to  San 
Francisco.  Soon  after  my 
arrival  I commenced  taking 
Seott’s  Emulsion  of  Cod  Liver 
Oil  with  Hypophosphites  reg- 
ularly three  times  a day.  In 
ten  weeks  my  avoirdupois 
went  from  IBS  to  180  pounds 
and  over;  the  cough  mean 
time  ceased,  c.  R.  bennett. 

SOLD  BY  ALL  DRUGGISTS. 


SOLID  AND  rOKIPLETE 


VESTIBULED  TRAINS 

BUFFET  COMPARTMENT  CARS  and 

FREE  RECUNING-CHAIR  CARS, 

RUN  DAILY  BETWEEN 

( IIK  Vt.O  and  ST.  LOUIS. 

The  only  Road  operating  such  magnificent  train 
service  between  the  two  cities. 

Tie  Only  Line  Running  Throngli  Vestibnled  Sleeping-Cars 

Between  ST.  LOllS,  NEW  YOUK  and  BOSTON, 
VIA  NIAGARA  FALLS. 

A Direct  Route  with  through  trnlns  between  Chicago 
and  Kansas  City  and  Toledo  and  Kansas  City. 

Ticket  Agent's  in  the  United  Stales  or  Canada  cau 
tell  you  all  about  this  Railway,  or  you  can  address 
JOHN  MoNULTA,  Receiver. 

K.  H.  WADE,  S.  W.  SNOW, 

Gcn’l  Supt  Gen'l  Pass’r  A TkL  Agent 

A.  D.  DWELLE,  Ass’t  Gen'l  Pass’r  & Tkt.  Agent. 
Chicago. 


WEBSTER 

THE  BEST  INVESTMENT 

for  the  Family,  School  or  Professional  Library 


Besides  many  other  valuable  features,  it  contains 

A Dictionary 

of  118,000  Words,  3000  Engravings, 

A Gazetteer  of  the  Worlcf 

locating  and  describing  26,000  Places 

A Biographical  Dictionary 

of  nearly  10,000  Noted  Persons, 

A Dictionary  of  Fiction 

found  only  in  Webster, 

All  in  One  Book. 

3000  more  Words  and  nearly  2000  more  Illus- 
trations than  any  other  American  Dictionary 
Sold  bv  all  Booksellers.  Pamphlet  f.ee. 

G.  A C.  MERR1AM  A CO.,  Pub’rs.SpringficM  Mass 


Iftcbfern 

LADIES’  TAILOR. 


SPB1KC  SEASON,  188#. 

New  Gowns  and  Coats. 
New  Hats  and  Bonnets. 
New  and  Exclusive  Cloths. 


Ladies  desirous  of  ordering,  and  nnable  to  visit  New 
York,  can  have  sketches  and  samples  forwarded  free 
by  mail— perfect  fit  guaranteed. 


210  Fifth  Avenue,  N.Y. 


CouAtalifu  uXj  Cu 


HOSIERY  ANDJNDIRWEAE. 

‘•‘Cartwright  & Warner’s” 

CELEBRATED 

Merino  and  Natural-Wool  Daderiear. 

HOSIERY. 

Ladies'  Lisle- Thread,  Balbriggan, 
Silk,  and  Cashmere  Hose. 

GENTLEMEN’S 

Hose  and  Half-Hose. 

£tatoa<\vau  c(j>  1 9^  <*t. 


HINDERCORNS. 

comfort  to  thefoeL™ LiaTt  DruggEta* Hisoox*  cS) 

The  best  of  all  remedies  for 
Inward  Pains,  Colic,  Indiges- 
tion, Exhaustion  and  all  Stom- 
ach and  Bowel  troubles.  Also 
the  most  effective  cure  for 
Coughs,  Colds,  Bronchitis  and 
affections  of  the  breathing 
organa  It  promotes  refreshing 
sleep,  improves  the  appetite, 
overcomes  nervous  prostration, 
and  gives  new  life  and  strengt  h 
to  the  weak  and  aged.  50c.  and  $1.00,  at  Drgguists. 


Every  Smoker  wants  It.  Ltj 
In  wind  or  rain ; smaller  that 
ordinary  match  box.  Nl( 
Plated ; lasts  a life-time.  By  n 
25  cents;  five  for  ft. Oft  Stai 
| taken.  Agents  wanted. 
8TAYNKR  A CO..  ProrMe»c«.  E 


PATENTS 


THOMAS  P.SIMPSON, Washington, 
D.C.  No  ntty’s  fee  nntil  Patent  ob- 
tained.' Write  for  Inventor’s  Guide. 


ak.  more  money  at  work  ft*  rt 
eorld.  Either  ki  . ill  «*w.  Co»t- 
TtCtX  A CO.,  Auguala  Main.. 
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KANSAS  CITY 
KANSAS 


Barry's 

' Tricopherous 

F0R 


Spanish  Proverb. 

Tnnt  which  distinguishes  “Siiavinq  Soap"  from  Toilet  or  Washing  Soaps  is  the  Latiif.k. 

What  is  lather  for  t What  does  it  dot  Whnt  should  it  do? 

The  use  of  Soap  in  Shaving  is  to  penetrate,  moisten,  and  soften  the  beard,  that  it  may  present  the  least 
possible  resistance  to  the  keen  edge  of  the  razor.  Failing  in  this— it  fails  utterly ! 

But  it  has  other  nses  1 1 

Shaving  is  naturally  an  irritating  process  to  the  skin.  The  soap  applied  should  contain  properties  to 
soothe  and  allay  irritation. 

Many  “ so-called  ” Shaving  Soaps  linve  a very  opposite  effect.  They  draw  and  parch  the  skin,  and  after 
shaving  impart  to  the  face  a feeling  similar  to  that  caused  by  the  cutting  of  a sharp  wind. 

A rans  Shaving  Soap  should  contain  germicide  properties. 

Gentlemen  who  are  shaved  by  barbers  are  nncousciously  exposed  to  the  most  distressing  cutaneous 

For  HALF  A HUNDRED  YEARS  WILLIAMS’  SHAVING  SOAPS  have  ranked  as  the  pubfst,  ricukst, 
and  iikst. 

Compare  the  lnther  with  that  of  any  other. 

Mild  and  Delicate,  it  penetrates  and  softens  the  beard,  and  renders  shaving  n positive  luxury.  Unlike 
other  Shnving  Soaps,  the  lather  will  not  dry  on  the,  face  ichile  shaving. 

WILLIAMS’  SHAVING  SOAPS  have  a Soothing  effect  upon  the  Skin.  Like  rich  cream,  the  lather  cools, 
softens,  and  heals. 

GENTLEMEN  WIIO  ARE  SHAVED  BY  BARBERS  should  insist  upon  it  that  WILLIAMS’  BARBERS’ 
BAR  SOAP  is  used.  Rich  and  refreshing,  it  coutuius  properties  destructive  to  disease  germs,  and  renders 
SAFE  the  luxury  of  being  shaved. 

“GENUINE  YANKEE"  SOAP  I srlvks.  Stanhari,  for  Quality  in  U.  8.  Navy.  15c, 

mi  | | | a a a 4k  a ah  i in ii  a a|«  ExcfIjMng  n 11  other  Shaving  Sticks  in  Richness  of  ^ p 

WILLIAMS  SHAVING  STICK,  aVdTyieo71^  n"d 8uperiur 8treilfe,Ul  25c. 

■ ■ . . ....  _ . _ . _ _ _ » _ Uski>  in  Thousands  of  Families  as  a Toilbt  Soap.  . n 

WILLIAMS’  BARBERS’  BAR  SOAP, 

WILLIAMS’  8HAVING  SOAPS  are  SOLD  by  nil  DRUGGISTS. 

FOR  75  CENTS  we  will  mall,  postpaid,  a package  of  each  of  the  3 kinds. 

Sample  of  any  one  kind  mailed  on  receipt  of  price.  Stamps  or  Currency. 

Address  communications  to 

The  J.  B.  WILLIAMS  CO.f  Glastonbury,  Conn. 

(Originally  Williams  & Bros.,  Manchester,  1840.) 


WANTS  THE  EARTH. 

“What’s  the  matter,  Uncle  Rastas?"  inquired  a citizen.  “You  look  gloomy.” 

“ I is  gloomy,  sah.  I’se  jess  had  a business  transaction  wif  ’Dolphus  Johnson,  nn’  he  ex- 
pec’s  de  roas’  beef,  an’  wau’s  ter  giv  me  nuffiti  but  de  gravv.  Dey  calls  us  dc  sons  ob  Ham, 
sail ; but  dat  valler  rascal  i9  wuss,  he’s  de  son  ob  de  hull  animile.” 


’purity 

’BEAUTY 


Frank  W.  Gillett,  221  Second 
Ave.,  New  York,  writes: 


" Cuticura  Remedies  Curs 
Y*  Skin  and  Blood  Diseases 
FROM  Pimples  to  Scrofula. 

"^O  PKN  CAN  IlO  JTT8TIOR  TO  Tit*  FBTEFM  IN  WIIIOII 

i-T  the  Cutiouka  Hkmkdiks  are  held  by  the  thou- 
sands upon  thousands  whoso  lives  have  been  made 
liappy  l>y  Hip  cure  of  agonizing,  humiliating,  itching, 
scaly,  ami  pimply  diseases  of  the  skin,  scal|i,  and 
blood,  witli  loss  of  hair. 

CuTioDitA,  tlie  great  Skin  Cure,  and  Cutiouka  Soap, 
an  exquisite  Skin  Benutifier,  prepared  from  it,  exter- 
nally, and  Cutiouha  Resolvent,  the  new  Blood  Puri- 
fier, internally,  are  a positive  cure  for  every  form  of 
skin  and  blood  disease,  from  pimples  to  scrofula. 

Sold  everywhere.  Price,  Cutiouka,  50c.  ; SoAr, 
25c.;  Rkbolvknt,  $1.  Prepared  by  the  Ponr.it  Dauo 
and  CuKMiOAi.  Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Send  for  “How  to  Cure  Skin  Diseases." 


“ I deem  it  my  pleasure  to  testify  to  the 
phenomenal  effects  of  Brandreth’s  Pills, 
upon  myself,  in  eradicating  from  my  system  the 
most  aggravated  form  of  indigestion,  the  attacks 
of  which  were  nearly  as  severe  as  spasms.  After 
a costly  treatment,  two  boxes  of  Brandreth’s 
Pills  have  put  me  in  a better  condition  than 
I have  been  for  years.” 


less  Your  Souls! 

n you  can  receive  one  containing:  Juat  »»  many  and  very 
ibably  more  varieties  and  au  new  vegetables  that  are  really 
iraluable,  for  just  N OX  II  L\Gf  It  may  have  less  paint  about 
Lhe  covers,  but,  great  Scott  1 we  are  not  after  paint,  but  seed, 
fresh  and  true  to  name,  such  as  will  make  with  a master  s 
hand  its  own  picture  all  over  our  farms  and  gardens;  seed  I 
SJain  not  afraid  to  WARRANT  on  the  cover  of  mycata- 
■Qlogue.  Come,  my  fellow  farmers,  and  join  the  thousands, 
■■[who  for  thirty  years  have  been  users  of  my  seed;  why,  we 
^ were  a goodly  company  and  having  pleasant  times  together 
efore  the  great  majority  of  the  present  race  of  seedsmen  (bless 
ic  boys ! ) had  left  their  nurse’s  arms ! Send  for  a catalogue. 
JAMES  J.  H.  GREGORY,  Marblehead,  Mass. 


Brandreth’s  Pills  are  purely 
vegetable,  absolutely  harmless, 
and  safe  to  take  at  any  time. 

Sold  in  every  drug  and  med- 
icine store,  either  plain  or  sugar- 
coated. 


BW  Pimples,  blackheads,  chapped  and  oily  “C® 
j skin  prevented  by  Cutiouka  Soap. 


„ seed  ’ 

MTALOGHf; 


Rheumatism,  Kidney  Patna  and 
nesa  speedily  enred  by  Cotiouua  An 
Pi.astkb,  the  only  pain-killing  plaster. 


Is  the  Gateway  and  Metropolis  of  the  Southwest, 
of  which  Kansas  is  such  a fertile  (actor.  Its  packing 
and  live-stock  interests  are  already  the  second  largest 
in  the  world, and  its  other  (actors, 45,000  population 
included,  are  growingprodigiously.  Controlling  large- 
ly the  most  desirable  properties  here,  close  to 
rapid  transit  lines  and  shipping  facilities,  we  are  pre- 
pared to  offer  the  most  liberal  inducements  and  gener- 
ous terms  to  investors,  large  or  small,  either  for  homes, 
business  or  speculation.  Let  us  give  you  particulars. 

IENT  CO.  JAMEp8rea^eHnV.STE°’ 


Of  all  the  ills  that  tinman  flesh  is  heir  to,  Scrofnln 
is  most  prevalent.  Very  few,  Indeed,  are  entirely  free 
from  some  taint  of  Scrofnln.  Yonng  people  of  deli- 
cate constitution  are  often  afflicted  by  this  disease, 
which  manifests  itself  in  various  forms.  The  glands 
of  the  neck,  groin,  abdomen,  etc.,  become  enlarged, 
either  persistently,  or  with  slight  impairment  of 
health. 


THE  ONLY  ' 


Swellingsin  the  Neck 


frequently  become  bo  engorged  with  scrofnlons  matter 
that  abscesses  are  formed.  Painful  running  sores 
may  also  appear  on  the  arms,  legs,  nnd  feet:  some- 
times continuous  nnd  sometimes  of  nn  intermittent 
character.  Occasionally  the  Bores  appear  in  the  ems 
nnd  nose,  and  on  or  about  the  eyes,  causing  deafness 
and  blindness.  Pimples,  cancerous  growths,  swollen 
joints,  etc.,  are  other  symptoms  of  the  disease.  It 
mast  be  treated  through  the  blood  if  n permanent 
enre  is  to  be  obtained. 

Whnt  is  more  beantifn!  than  a rich,  soft  complexion 
In  man  or  woman  ? This  cau  be  obtained  only  by  the 
eradication  of  all  scrofulous  taints  from  the  blood  by 
the  persistent  use  of 


PROCTER  ft  GAMBLE’S  VEGETABLE  GLYCERINE 
WILL  PREVENT  OR  REMOVE  ROUGHNESS 
AND  REDNESS  OF  THE  FACE,  CAUSF.D  BY 
EXPOSURE  TO  MARCH  AND  APRIL  WINDS. 


soft,  glossy,  and  long.  Will  positively  remove  dnn- 
drnff,  and  make  the  scalp  smooth  nnd  clean. 

As  an  elegant  dressing  there  is  nothing  in  the  world 
equal  to  it. 

BARCLAY  4c  CO.,  44  Stone  St.,  N.  Y.  City. 


PARTICU] 


Procter  & Gamble, 
Glycerine  Dep’t,  Cincinnati,  O. 


Magee’s  Emulsion, 


iWETTWG-QO. 

BUFFALO,  N.Y. 


and  health  will  follow.  Be  sure  your  Druggist  sells 
you  only  that  prepared  by 

J.  A.  MAGEE  & CO.,  Lawrence,  Mass. 


U than  change  of  ciimaU 
it  ; used  nt  pntieniV  home  ! 
Write  J.  P.  GEPPERT,  M I 


Improved  construction.  Fine  instruments  and  charm- 
ing effects.  A beautiful  addition  to  a home.  Catalogue 
tree.  the  0.  J.  HOLBEMK  CO.,  88  Fifth  Are.,  N.  7. 


ice  common 


DOUBLE  LINE  RULING  PEN. 

Send  10e.  stamps  for  4 pens;  26c.  for  1 do*. 
KSTEKUKOOK  A CO.,  20  John  St.,  New  York. 


to  $8  a day.  Samples  worth  $1.50,  FREE. 
Lilies  not  under  the  horses’  feet.  Write  Bicrw- 
btkb’s  Safety  Rein  Holokb  Co.,  Holly,  Mich. 


For  Sale  by  all  Druggists  at  50  Cents  a Box 
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TOP  ROYAl 

i A MARVEL  OF 
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I FOR  SALE  BY  ALL 
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COLLARS &CUFFS 

1 BEST  IN  THE  WORLD 


HARPER’S  WEEKLY. 


VOLUME  xxxm..  NO.  1885. 


Crosse  £ Blackwell’s 

FRESH  FRUIT  JAMS, 


IDROP  YOUR  BOOOi 
!,  IN  THE  SLOT. 


Made  from  English  Fresh  Fruits 
and  Refined  Sugar,  are  sold 
toy  most  Grocers  in  the 
United  States. 


33  Union  Square,  N.  Y, 


JUSTITIA— 1889. 

Guesa  I’ll  run  this  show,  inum ; tliem  kind  of  scales  is  no  good. 


^UW! 

ROYAL 


amduc  Mon 
tY  BLOSSOJ 


Trade-Mark  CHRRK1 


II* so,  why  not  ? 

Yon  may  be  looking  for  the 
best  wheels  In  the  world. 

Try  a Victor. 

0YER9AX  WHEEL  CO., 
Makers  of  Victor  Bicycles, 
Tricycles,  and  Safeties. 

> Catalog  free.  Boston,  Hass. 


Kid  Gloves  bearing  imitations  of 
our  Lacing  Hooks  are  offered  for 
sale. 

The  genuine  Foster  Glove  Hooks 
do  not  catch  in  Fringe,  Laces,  <fcc., 
nor  accidentally  unfasten. 

All  Gloves  with  genuine  Foster 
Lacings  are  stamped 

FOSTER’S  PATENTS. 

Demand  them  and  see  that  you  get  them. 

BEWARE  OP  IMITATIONS. 

FOSTER,  PAUL  JL  CO., 

Manufacturers. 


MANUFACTURERS, 

130  Bth  Avenue,  N.  Y. 
152  Tremont  Street,  Boston. 


Absolutely  Pure. 


This  powder  never  varies.  A marvel  of  pnrity, 
strength,  and  wholesomeness.  More  economical  than 
the  ordinary  kinds,  and  cannot  be  sold  in  compe- 
tition with  the  multitude  of  low-test,  short-weight 
alum  or  phosphate  powders.  Sold  only  in  catie. 

Royal  Baking  Powder  Co.,  106  Wall  SL,  N.  Y. 


Finest  and  Cheapest  Meat  Flavoring 
Made  Dishes. and  Sauces.  As  Beef  T 
tonic."  Annual  sale  8,000,000  jars. 


Stock  for  Soups, 
«,  ‘‘an invaluable 


TO  CURE  PAINS  AND  ACHES 


Prints  all  your  cards  A labels. 

Circular  press,  $8.  Size  for 
small  newspaper,  $44.  Rotary 
1 Jobber, 9x13,*100.  Full  print- 
led  instructions.  Send2stampe 
for  Catalogue,  presses,  type, 
cards,  etc,,  to  factory, 

: CO.,  Meriden,  Conn. 


Genuine  only  with  fac-stmlle  of  Justus 
von  Liebig’s  signature  in  blue  ncross  label. 

Sold  by  Storekeepers,  Grocers,  and  Druggists. 
LIEBIG’S  EXTRACT  OF  MEAT  CO.,  L’t’d,  Loudon. 


Of  all  Druggists,  or  will  be  mailed,  postpaid,  on  re- 
ceipt of  price.  5 plasters  for  $1,  for  family 
use.  Thevnnnihihiie  pniiis nndaches.  Stnmpstakcn. 

DR.  SCOTT,  842  Broadway,  New  York. 


a » m.  Send  *1.26,  *2.10,  or  *3.60  for  a 
I W box  of  ext  ra  flue  Candy,  prepaid 
i I by  express  east  of  Denver  and 
9 I west  of  New  York.  Suitable 
C.  F.  Gunther,  212  State  St.,  Chicago. 


MADE  WITH  BOILING  WATER. 


i extract  from 


ELY’S  CREAM  BALM 

is  the  best  remedy  for  children 
Buffering  from 

COLD  In  HEAD,  SNUFFLES, 

CATARRH. 

Apply  Balm  into  each  nostrili 
ELY  BROS.,  66  Warren  St.,  N.  Y. 


Y'UCCAhasjt 
you  can  probabl 
not,  send  us  *l| 
and  we  will  I 
send  you  a trial! 
bottle.  Always! 
address  Yuc-I 
on  Co.,  Buj>| 
llngton,  Vt.  I 


GRATEFUL-COMFORTING. 


10  Franklin  St. 


Sample  DR.  X.  BTOSrfi  BROM'HUL  WARMS. 
Best  Remedy  for  Throat  and  Lungs.  Agents 
Wanted.  STOSKRKDICINEl'O., Quincy,  UllaoU. 


MADE  WITH  BOILING  MILK. 


A CNESSand Noises 
1 1 A P ^ep'ayt&dvedy 

ular  Ear  Cushions.  Whispers  heard  diB-  V 

tly.  Unseen,  comfortable,  selfadjusting. 
ci-Hsf  ul  when  all  rcmcdicti  fail. So\d  only  & A . * 
f.  IflHCOX.  8.33  Broadway,  cor.  14th  ' Cl  - 
N.  Y.  Write  or  call  for  illustrated  book  of  proofs  1 
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THE  WESTERN  PORTLAND. 

BY  EDWARDS  ROBERTS. 


PORTLAND  is  something  more  than  tfiechief  city  of  Oregon ; 

it  is  the  largest  commerciaP'Cferitre  in  the  Pacific  Northwest. 
Whether  it  will  continue  to  hold  its  present  position,  or  will  be 
forced  to  surrender  it  to  Tacoma  or  Seattle,  time  alone  can  tell.  Its 
rivals  of  to-day  are  energetic  and  untiring  in  their  efforts  to  gain  the 
coveted  distinction  of  “ first  city  in  the  Northwest,”  and  have  already 
caused  Portland  to  lose  much  of  its  former  commercial  prestige.  If 
the  ratio  of  growth  had  been  as  large  in  the  latter  city  these  past 
few  years  as  in  those  that  face  upon  Puget  Sound,  Portland’s  future 
would  be  less  doubtful.  That  it  has  not  been  so  large  is  due,  in  a 
great  measure,  to  two  causes ; one,  the  untimely  failure  of  Vil- 
lard’s  financial  schemes,  and  the  other  the  completion  of  the  Cas- 
cade division  of  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad.  By  the  former, 
Portland’s  merchants  were  severely  crippled  for  a time,  and  few 
had  the  heart  or  the  money  to  begin  the  work  of  reconstruction 
and  further  development  By  the  latter,  Tacoma  was  given  direct 
communication  with  the  East,  and  became  an  important  railway 
terminus.  It  and  Seattle  have  made  the  roost  of  their  opportu- 
nities. Both  have  successfully  appealed  for  outside  capital,  which 
has  been  invested  not  only  in  the  cities  themselves,  but  through- 
out Washington  Territory  as  well,  and  Tacoma  has  neglected  no 
chance  to  rob  Portland  of  its  old-time  influence  and  distinction. 
That  it  has  not  absolutely  succeeded  and  is  still  the  smaller  city 
are  facts  that  prove  Portland  to  be  the  possessor  of  more  natural 
strength  than  its  enemies  have  been  willing  to  acknowledge.  If 
ever  the  time  was  ripe  for  the  smaller  and  weaker  to  take  advan- 
tage of  the  larger  and  stronger,  it  was  during  the  period  of  Port- 
land’s despondency  and  inaction.  And  now  that  buoyancy  and 
activity  are  again  in  the  ascendency,  Portland  even  yet  may  regain 
much  of  that  which  was  lost  after  the  cruel  sacrifice  of  her  great 
champion  Henry  Villard. 

The  merits  of  the  three  cities  now  claiming  recognition  are  vig- 
orously discussed  by  the  local  papers  of  each,  and  one  is  served  a 
mass' of  statistics  which,  when  fully  digested,  does  little  more  than 
prove  that  the  Pacific  Northwest  is  a most,  remarkable  section  of 
our  country.  Oregon  and  Washington  Territory  are  veritable  em- 
pires, as  rich  and  productive  as  they  are  extended  in  area.  In  view 
of  this  fact,  so  generally  appreciated,  it  must  appear  to  many  that 
it  would  be  better  for  Tacoma  and  Seattle  and  Portland  to  bury 
their  differences  and  combine  their  forces  for  the  public  good 
The  world  at  large  cares  very  little  which  city  will  eventually  be 
the  largest,  but  is  intensely  interested  in  the  progress  of  that  de- 
velopment which  is  necessary  for  the  general  prosperity  of  the 
country.  Washington  Territory  is  often  called  the  “ Pennsylvania 
of  the  far  West,”  but  before  it  is  really  entitled  to  such  distinction 
much  work  must  be  done.  Mines  must  be  opened,  railways  built, 
forests  cleared,  and  rivers  made  navigable.  The  sooner  all  this  is 
done  the  better  it  will  be  for  the  cities  now  wasting  their  time  in 
the  vain  effort  to  decide  which  is  the  most  worthy  of  public  ap- 
probation. If  the  Pacific  Northwest  is  given  the  development  it 
deserves,  the  several  centres  of  trade,  commerce,  and  social  inter- 
course will  take  care  of  themselves. 

Whoever  has  seen  Portland  will,  I am  sure,  agree  with  me  that 
it  has  many  attractive  features.  You  cannot  call  it  picturesque, 
in  the  sense  that  Quebec  or  Edinburgh  is.  It  is  far  from  being 
noticeably  quaint  or  odd,  and  in  this  respect  is  truly  American. 
Its  business  streets  are  very  similar  to  those  of  other  cities,  and 
the  order  of  architecture  is  often  severely  plain.  The  site  of  old 
Portland — as  the  town  of  twenty  years  ago  must  be  called — is  a 
narrow  strip  of  level  crowded  between  the  river  and  a tree-grown 
ridge  to  the  westward.  The  site  of  the  new  Portland  is  the  east- 
ern slope  of  this  ridge,  now  without  its  forests ; and  the  view  one 
has  from  it  is  what  gives  Portland  its  strong  hold  upon  the  affec- 
tions of  all  visitors.  You  cannot  well  describe  the  prospect  re- 
vealed from  this  place,  for  the  reality  beggars  description.  Stand- 
ing in  the  cool  shade  of  a few  old  pines  that  still  crown  the  top 
of  the  ridge,  you  have  Portland  at  your  feet.  Past  it  flows  the 
Willamette,  and  farther  eastward  is  the  Columbia,  moving  lazily 
westward,  and  forming,  with  the  smaller  river,  a long,  pointed 
neck  of  land  covered  with  dark  green  forests.  There  is  a wilder- 
ness of  trees  extending  far  away  to. the  great  white  mountains 
that,  like  pillars  of  ice,  rise  from  the  sea  of  green  surrounding 
them,  and  you  can  trace  for  miles  the  irregular  outlines  of  the 
range  that  separates  the  valley  near  at  hand  from  the  famous 
Columbia  basin  a hundred  miles  away. 

There  are  many  beautiful  mountain  peaks  in  the  Rocky  range 
which  have  a much  higher  altitude  than  Mount  Hood,  or  Mount  St. 
Helen’s,  or  Mount  Tacoma,  which  overlook  Portland.  But  none  ap- 
pear so  massive  or  so  high  and  white.  For  those  of  the  Rockies, 
be  it  remembered,  shoot  upward  from  a base  that  is  itself  half  as 
high  as  the  peaks,  thus  lessening  the  actual  elevation,  while  Mount 
Hood  is  seen  from  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  there  is  nothing  to 
detract  from  its  individual  grandeur.  The  trees  around  it  serve 
but  to  intensify  the  whiteness  of  its  never-melting  banks  of  snow. 
It  stands  alone,  pure  white  from  pointed  top  to  where  the  forests 
grow,  with  no  other  near  peaks  tef  divide  its  glory.  At  times  the 
encircling  clouds  hide  the  lower  levels  and  leave  the  cone  de- 
tached. At  such  moments  the  mountain  is  seemingly  twice  its 
actual  height,  and  its  top  fairly  pierces  the  deep  blue  of  the 
heavens. 

Mount  Tacoma  differs  from  Mount  Hood  in  that  it  is  less  pointed 
and  more  massive.  It  is  over  a'hundred  miles  north  of  Portland, 
near  the  shores  of  Puget  Sound,  and  is  14,360  feet  high.  It  rises 
abruptly  from  the  forest  levels,  and  is  of  dazzling  whiteness.  At 
its  side,  apparently,  is  Mount  St.  Helen’s,  sixty  miles  away  and 
9750  feet  high.  On  clear,  sunshiny  days,  when  there  is  no  smoke 
in  the  air,  Portland  looks  not  only  upon  the  peaks  already  men- 
tioned, but  upon  two  others,  Mounts  Adams  and  Jefferson.  The 
latter  are  white,  like  their  fellows,  and  are  distant  from  fifty  to 
seventy  miles.-  All  belong  to  the  Cascade  range  of  mountains, 
which  extend  north  and  south  through  the  entire  length  of  Ore- 
gon and  across  Washington,  and  are  never  without  their  covering 
of  snow.  The  glaciers  of  Mount  Tacoma  are  among  the  largest 
in  the  world,  while  Mount  Hood,  although  only  11,000  feet  high, 
has  its  moving  rivers  of  solid  ice  that  slowly  work  their  way  down 
the  rock-bound  canons  of  the  glittering  peak.  You  cannot  realize 
that  so  great  a distance  separates  you  from  what  seems  bo  near 
at  hand.  At  timeB  it  Beems  as  though  Mount  Hood  could  be 
reached  after  an  hour’s  walk ; and  I have  seen  a day  so  clear  that 
Mount  Tacoma  was  as  distinctly  outlined  as  it  would  be  if  not 
ten  miles  away. 

The  history  of  Portland  is  not  eventful,  and  is  soon  told.  In 
reading  it  one  is  again  impressed  by  the  fact  that  in  selecting  the 
site  of  many  of  the  Western  cities  everything  was  left  to  chance. 
That  serious  mistakes  were  not  made  must  be  attributed  to  the 
proverbial  good  luck  which  attends  the  ignorant.  The  men  who 
founded  Portland  never  once  considered  the  question  of  the  adapt- 
ability of  the  site  to  the  needs  of  the  region  of  which  it  has  since 
been  proved  the  natural  centre.  They  selected  it  because  of  its 
being  a good  place  at  which  to  rest  from  the  fatigues  following 
the  exertion  of  their  long  row  down  the  river,  and  in  parting  with 
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their  claim  never  appeared  to  realize  that  they  were  throwing 
away  a fortune.  Impulse,  in  fact,  was  their  only  guide.  Reason 
never  actuated  them.  It  is  very  natural,  perhaps,  that  this  should 
be  so,  for  at  the  time  land  had  little  value,  and  he  who  could  sell 
his  claim  for  even  a sum  now  regarded  as  ridiculously  small  no 
doubt  congratulated  himself  on  his  good  fortune.  The  donation 
law  was  then  in  full  force,  by  which  640  acres  of  land  were  given 
to  any  man  who  would  come  to  Oregon  and  settle  on  it;  and  a 
man  and  his  wife  together  could  get  a farm  of  1280  acres. 

Prior  to  1843  the  most  important  town  in  Oregon  was  Oregon 
City,  on  the  Willamette,  to  the  south  of  Portland.  It  was  not  ac- 
cessible to  sail  vessels  on  account  of  the  rapids  iu  the  river,  and 
to-day  is  a half-awake  little  place  of  no  particular  interest.  In 
November,  1843,  the  two  men,  A.  L.  Lovejoy  and  A.  M.  Overton, 
who  are  regarded  as  the  founders  of  Portland  were  on  their  way 
from  Fort  Vancouver  to  Oregon  City.  At  night  they  camped  on 
the  west  bank  of  the  Willamette,  pitching  their  tent  among  the 
pines,  and  leaving  early  in  the  morning  for  their  home.  Several 
weeks  later  the  two  men  returned  to  the  same  place  and  staked 
off  two  claims,  each  containing  320  acres.  The  forests  were  well- 
nigh  impenetrable;  but  the  energetic  Yankees  made  vigorous  at- 
tacks upon  it,  and  had  soon  made  a respectable  clearing.  In  1844 
Overton  sold  his  interest  in  the  claim  to  F.  W.  Pettygrove  for  fifty 
dollars.  Nothing  was  ever  afterward  known  of  Overton,  although 
there  was  a report  of  his  death  somewhere  in  Texas.  In  the  win- 
ter of  1844  the  first  log  cabin  was  built ; and  in  July,  ’45,  Lovejoy 
and  Pettygrove  surveyed  and  platted  sixteen  blocks  of  land  bor- 
dering the  river.  It  now  became  necessary  to  give  the  place  a 
name.  Hitherto  it  had  been  known  as  “Stumptown”  or  the 
“ Village.”  Lovejoy,  hailing  from  Massachusetts,  wanted  to  name 
it  Boston;  but  Pettygrove,  a Maine  man,  preferred  to  have  it 
called  Portland.  To  settle  the  difference,  the  two  men  “ tossed 
up”  for  it,  and  Pettygrove  won.  Work  was  steadily  continued, 
and  by  the  fall  of  1845  the  first  business  block  in  Portland  was 
completed.  It  was  known  as  “ Shingle  Store,”  and  stood  on  the 
comer  of  Washington  and  Front  streets.  It  stood  until  1853. 

Lovejoy  sold  his  interest  in  the  new  town  site  to  Benjamin 
Stark,  in  October,  1845,  and  returned  to  Oregon  City,  where  he 
died  in  1881,  a comparatively  poor  man.  Pettygrove,  in  1848, 
sold  his  interest  to  D.  N.  Lounsdale,  a Kentucky  tanner.  The 
consideration  was  $6000.  Pettygrove  moved  to  Port  Townsend, 
where,  I think,  he  still  lives.  Lounsdale  at  once  began  to  sell  his 
town  lots,  charging  merely  nominal  prices,  but  stipulating  that 
each  piece  of  property  should  immediately  be  improved.  Such 
conditional  sale  was  the  means  of  infusing  new  life  into  the  little 
town,  and  it  began  to  assume  considerable  importance.  From 
1844  to  1851  Portland  suffered  from  the  effects  of  the  California 
gold  fever.  All  who  were  able  left  their  homes  for  the  new  El 
Dorado,  and  the  few  remaining  in  Oregon  were  more  interested  in 
growing  fruit  for  the  California  markets  than  in  building  houses 
or  furthering  the  welfare  of  a new  town.  Oregon  apples  were 
sold  at  the  San  Francisco  fruit  stands  at  from  $2  to  $5  each, 
and  butter  was  worth  $2  per  pound.  In  these  trying  days  of  its 
inactivity  Portland  was  referred  to  as  “a  place  twelve  miles  be- 
low Oregon  City.”  Benjamin  Stark  was  among  those  who  came 
to  California  in  1849.  Lounsdale  met  him  at  San  Francisco,  and 
the  two,  who  were  then  the  sole  owners  of  the  Portland  town  site, 
at  once  came  to  an  amicable  agreement  regarding  their  interests. 
Stark  placed  his  in  the  hands  of  a friend  and  returned  East  to  en- 
joy the  great  wealth  that  came  to  him  when  the  land  he  had  so 
fortunately  bought  proved  of  fabulous  value. 

On  December  4,  1850,  the  first  copy  of  the  Weekly  Oregonian, 
the  first  paper  ever  printed  at  Portland,  made  its  appearance. 
The  editor  was  Thomas  J.  Dryer.  In  that  number  Portland  is  de- 
scribed as  having  “ buildings  mostly  new,  of  good  style  and  taste. 
Their  white  coats  of  paint,  contrasted  with  the  brown  and  dusty 
appearance  of  other  towns  on  the  Pacific  coast,  give  them  a most 
home-like  appearance.”  “The  property-holders,”  remarks  the  ed- 
itor, “ manifest,  by  their  industry  and  liberality,  an  earnest  of  the 
future  of  the  place.  For  intelligence  and  moral  worth  they  are 
not  surpassed  by  those  of  any  town  in  the  Eastern  States.”  The 
Oregonian  survived  all  its  early  competitors,  and  is  to-day  the 
leading  paper  of  the  Pacific  Northwest.  In  1861  its  first  editor 
was  appointed  Minister  to  the  Hawaiian  Kingdom.  At  San  Fran- 
cisco he  was  given  a grand  ovation  by  Democrats  and  Republicans. 
He  returned  to  Oregon  in  1865,  and  died  at  Portland  in  1873.  The 
present  editor  of  the  Daily  Oregonian — the  paper  became  a daily 
in  1860 — is  Harvey  W.  Scott,  a man  of  untiring  energy,  great 
ability,  and  universal  popularity.  He  is  a native  of  Illinois,  and 
is  now  fifty  years  of  age.  He  came  to  Oregon  in  early  boyhood, 
his  father  being  actuated  by  the  same  impulses  that  had  caused  his 
ancestors  to  “ pioneer”  it  from  North  Carolina  to  Kentucky,  and 
from  there  to  Illinois,  making  the  far  more  difficult  removal  of  his 
family  across  the  plains  to  the  Pacific  coast  in  1852.  At  that 
time  Oregon  included  the  great  region  that  now  forms  the  State 
of  Oregon,  the  Territories  of  Washington  and  Idaho,  and  a part  of 
Wyoming;  and  the  entire  white  population  was  less  than  fifteen 
thousand.  In  his  new  home  young  Scott  was  familiar  with  all  the 
adventures  and  hardships  of  pioneer  life.  In  1854,  when  but  six- 
teen years  old,  he  went  to  Puget  Sound  and  worked  with  his  father 
in  opening  a farm,  and  with  the  loggers  in  the  forests.  The  lum- 
ber business  of  Puget  Sound,  now  grown  to  such  proportions,  was 
then  in  its  infancy.  After  the  Indian  war  of  1855-6,  Mr.  Scott 
removed  with  his  family  to  Clackamas  County,  Oregon,  where  an- 
other farm  was  made.  On  attaining  his  majority  he  began  to 
employ  his  energies  in  securing  an  education,  for  which,  hitherto, 
there  had  been  no  opportunities.  By  his  own  exertions  he  com- 
pleted, during  the  next  five  years,  a classical^ course,  supplying  his 
necessities  by  rail-making,  chopping  wood,  hiring  as  a farm  hand, 
or  taking  any  work  he  could  get.  In  1 864  he  visited  Portland, 
destitute  of  money  and  with  no  resources  save  his  own  energies. 
It  was  his  purpose  to  enter  the  legal  profession,  but  while  making 
the  necessary  preparations  for  doing  so  he  became  a frequent  con- 
tributor to  the  local  press,  and  gained  an  introduction  to  the  pro- 
prietor of  the  Oregonian.  In  1865  he  was  engaged  as  editor  of 
the  paper.  Later  he  bought  an  interest  in  it,  and  has  since  de- 
voted himself  to  the  publication.  As  a writer  be  is  at  once  clear 
and  forcible,  and  in  good  plain  English  gives  expression  to  his 
thoughts.  Oregon  is  his  idol,  and  he  never  neglects  her  interests. 
Of  late  years  Mr.  Alfred  Holman  has  been  Mr.  Scott’s  valued 
assistant,  and  the  efforts  of  the  two  have  given  the  Portland  daily 
an  enviable  place  among  the  journals  of  the  country. 

The  first  municipal  election  in  Portland  was  held  in  1851.  The 
total  number  of  votes  cast  was  222.  In  this  year  the  brig  Ama- 
zon arrived  from  China,  and  the  famous  plank  road  to  the  Tualitin 
plains,  to  the  west  of  the  city,  was  opened  with  imposing  ceremo- 
nies. In  1852  the  commercial  interests  were  increased  by  the 
establishment  of  steam-ship  lines  to  the  several  river  towns,  and 
there  was  frequent  communication  with  China  and  San  Francisco. 
In  1853  the  first  brick  stores  were  built,  the  well-known  banker 
W.  S.  Ladd  being  the  pioneer  in  this  most  important  work.  In 


1855  the  total  valuation  of  personal  and  real  property  was 
$1,195,034.  In  1860  the  census  showed  a population  of  2917; 
that  for  1863  was  4057.  For  1861-2  the  total  valuation  of  real 
and  personal  property  had  increased  to  $2,089,420.  The  city  had 
now  an  assured  position,  and  was  the  acknowledged  shipping  port 
of  the  country  lying  within  the  Willamette  and  Columbia  River 
valleys. 

Perhaps  the  most  celebrated  of  all  who  helped  increase  the 
importance. of  Portland  was  Ben  Holliday.  He  arrived  in  Oregon 
in  1868,  with  the  avowed  purpose  of  building  a railroad  from 
Portland  to  Sacramento,  in  California.  In  1869  he  constructed 
the  Oregon  and  California  road  as  far  south  as  Oregon  City;  in 
1870  extended  the  line  to  Jefferson;  in  1871  built  from  Jeffer- 
son to  Creswell ; and  in  1872  completed  the  road  to  Roseburg,  in 
the  southern  part  of  the  State.  In  addition  to  this  last  branch, 
which  followed  the  cast  shore  of  the  Willamette,  he  built  another 
road  on  the  west  side  of  the  stream  as  far  as  St.  Joseph,  in  Yam 
Hill  County.  In  1874,  being  sued  by  his  German  bondholders,  he 
surrendered  the  Oregon  and  California  to  Henry  Villard,  and  also 
gave  up  to  the  same  party  his  line  of  steam  ships  between  Port- 
land and  San  Francisco.  Holliday  was  now  wellnigh  penniless. 
The  good-luck  hitherto  attending  him  seems  to  have  turned  to 
evil.  The  property  that  he  had  deeded  to  his  brother  as  trustee, 
and  which  he  now  demanded,  was  refused  him,  and  government 
declined  to  allow  his  claim  of  $500,000  for  losses  incurred  by  the 
destruction  of  his  Texas  and  California  overland  stage  lines  at 
the  beginning  of  the  war.  The  man  who  had  lived  as  a prince, 
who  was  the  father-in-law  of  a count  aud  of  a baron,  whose  fame 
was  world  wide,  had  not  a dollar  that  he  could  call  his  own.  In 
the  midst  of  his  troubles,  a few  years  ago,  he  died,  his  claim  against 
the  government  still  undecided. 

With  the  collapse  of  Holliday,  and  the  subsequent  failure  of 
Jay  Cook,  Portland  received  a decided  set-back.  Two  years  later, 
however,  the  prospect  brightened  again,  owing  to  the  sudden  dis- 
covery that  eastern  Oregon  was  a rich  producer  of  grain ; and  in 
1883  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad  was  completed,  and  gave  Port- 
land its  long-wished-for  connection  with  the  East.  For  a season 
speculation  ran  wild.  Mr.  Villard,  who  had  bought  the  Oregon 
Railway  .and  Navigation  Company’s  boats  and  railroads,  was  now 
the  president  of  the  Northern  Pacific,  and  offered  material  aid  to 
all  who  sought  him.  Then  came  the  inevitable  reaction.  Hopes 
were  overthrown,  and  all  progress  ceased.  The  subsequent  dull- 
ness was  that  of  1874  intensified.  The  people  were  stunned,  and 
fortunes  melted  away.  For  nearly  three  years  there  was  hardly 
an  effort  made,  and  the  fact  that  Portland  was  able  to  even  hold 
its  own  is  one  in  which  all,  I am  sure,  may  take  the  reasonable 
pride  that  they  do. 

It  will  be  impossible,  by  the  limitations  of  this  article,  to  give 
in  detail  all  the  interesting  facts  connected  with  the  growth  of 
Portland,  but  the  part  played  in  its  development  by  the  rail  and 
steam-ship  company  mentioned  above  may  well,  I think,  be  casu- 
ally noticed.  The  first  steamer  to  be  built  on  the  upper  Columbia 
was  the  Umatilla,  a light-draught  boat,  owned  by  Coe  and  Thomp- 
son. On  the  day  when  it  was  to  be  launched,  Coe  was  in  com- 
mand, and  had  invited  a number  of  friends  to  join  him  on  a short 
sail  up  the  Columbia  to  the  Dalles.  Without  ascertaining  how 
much  steam  was  in  the  boilers,  he  ordered  the  shore  lines  cast 
off,  and  backed  into  mid-stream.  The  river  at  the  Cascades,  where 
the  boat  now  was,  runs  with  great  swiftness ; in  a moment  the 
steamer  was  at  its  mercy.  There  was  not  steam  enough  to  make 
headway,  and  the  Umatilla  descended  the  rapids  stern  foremost. 
By  a miracle  it  escaped  destruction,  and  was  soon  floating  in  the 
deep  waters  of  the  lower  Columbia.  Portland  was  reached  in  due 
time,  and  the  next  day  Coe  and  his  partner  sold  their  boat  to  two 
men  from  the  Fraser  River  gold  fields  for  $28,000,  more  than  her 
total  cost.  This  was  in  1859.  In  1862  Robert  R.  Thompson, 
Coe’s  partner  in  the  Umatilla , built  a second  light-draught  boat 
to  run  as  far  up  the  Columbia  as  the  junction  of  the  Snake.  The 
cargo  for  the  new  steamer  was  government  freight  for  the  ports 
established  in  eastern  Washington  and  Idaho.  After  a season  of 
great  prosperity  came  the  Clearwater  mining  excitement.  Hav- 
ing no  boats  of  their  own  below  the  rapids  of  the  Columbia, 
Thompson  and  Coe  went  to  Portland,  and  there  met  Messrs.  Ains- 
worth, Hoyt,  Reid,  and  other  owners  of  steam-boats  engaged  in  the 
carrying  trade  of  that  part  of  Oregon.  The  result  of  the  meeting 
was  the  organization  of  the  Oregon  Steam  Navigation  Company, 
now  known  as  the  Oregon  Railway  and  Navigation  Company. 
With  only  a short  interval,  John  C.  Ainsworth  was  the  president 
of  the  corporation  from  the  time  of  its  inception,  in  1864,  to  the 
day  when  he  sold  its  boats,  wharves,  railways,  and  franchises  to 
Henry  Villard,  in  1879.  The  company  was  of  almost  inestimable 
value  to  Portland,  and  immensely  aided  its  commercial  interests. 
The  transportation  facilities  which  it  afforded  made  the  city  the 
centre  of  all  development.  The  whole  country,  from  the  far  Bouth 
to  the  extreme  east,  became  its  tributary. 

The  present  transportation  facilities  enjoyed  by  Portland  are 
furnished  by  steamers  that  ply  between  it  and  San  Francisco, 
British  Columbia,  and  Alaska ; by  smaller  boats  on  the  upper  and 
lower  Columbia  and  the  Willamette ; by  the  Oregon  and  Califor- 
nia Railroad,  now  a part  of  the  Southern  Pacific  system,  and  which 
affords  direct  communication  with  San  Francisco ; by  the  North- 
ern Pacific,  built  eastward  past  Tacoma ; and  by  the  Oregon  Rail- 
way and  Navigation  road,  which  follows  the  Columbia  nearly  to 
its  junction  with  the  Snake,  and  there  connects  with  the  Union 
Pacific  and  with  the  Northern.  Besides  these  roads,  there  is  the 
Canadian  Pacific,  whose  terminus  is  at  Vancouver,  B.  C.,  a town 
just  north  of  Puget  Sound.  The  latter  road  has  its  own  line  of 
boats,  and  is  a sharp  competitor  for  Portland’s  favors.  The  west 
shore  branch  of  the  Oregon  and  California  is  also  an  important 
road,  and  gives  the  city  direct  connection  with  a large  and  fertile 
agricultural  country.  But  two  of  the  railways  enter  Portland 
proper.  These  are  the  west  shore  branch  and  the  Northern  Pa- 
cific. The  others  make  their  terminus  at  East  Portland,  just 
across  the  river.  The  present  year,  however,  will  see  the  com- 
pletion of  the  new  Oregon  Railway  and  Navigation  bridge  over 
the  Willamette,  and  very  possibly  the  Oregon  and  California  will 
also  make  its  terminus  in  the  city  proper. 

The  business  section  of  Portland  extends  nearly  two  miles 
along  the  river-front,  and  westward  as  far  as  Third  Street.  Front 
Street,  nearest  the  water,  is  the  great  wholesale  thoroughfare  of 
the  city,  while  First  Street  is  given  over  to  the  retailers.  There 
are  nearly  8000  Chinese  in  Portland,  and  their  quarters  are  on 
Third  Street,  in  nearly  the  centre  of  the  city.  Chinatown  ia  a 
never-failing  feature  of  interest  to  strangers,  and  is  never  without 
its  many  visitors.  The  “joss”  houses  and  theatres,  the  market 
stalls  and  shops,  present  a curious  contrast  to  the  usual  features 
of  a Western  city,  while  the  Chinese  themselves  are  fantastic  or 
picturesque,  as  the  case  may  be.  The  rich  are  dressed  in  silks 
and  wear  many  bright  colors,  while  the  clothes  of  the  poor  a re  0f 
the  cheapest  material.  The  balconies  of  the  houses  in  Chinatown 
are  often  profusely  decorated  with  plants  whose  flowers  giVli  a 
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varied  coloring  to  the  otherwise  prosaic  dwellings.  What  Port- 
land is  to  do  with  its  Chinese  is  a troublesome  question ; what  it 
would  do  without  them  I cannot  imagine.  They  form  the  work- 
ing-class of  the  city.  It  is  from  their  gardens  that  the  best  vege- 
tables are  had,  and  they  perform  the  household  duties  of  one’s 
home.  Much  may  be  said  in  favor  of  the  Chinese  servants.  As 
a rule  they  are  scrupulously  neat,  quick  to  learn,  honest,  and  faith- 
ful. Whatever  they  may  be  in  Chinatown,  where,  no  doubt,  they 
gamble  and  smoke  opium,  out  of  it  they  are  quiet,  respectable  be- 
ings, who  never  provoke,  but  invariably  discountenance,  & quarrel 
I think  one  seeing  Portland  for  the  first  time  will  be  surprised 
to  find  how  well  built  it  is.  Many  of  the  business  blocks  and 
bank  buildings  would  be  a credit  to  much  larger  and  older  cities. 
The  First  National  Bank  block  is  a fair  illustration  of  this  fact. 
It  is  a massive  three-story  granite  building,  and  cost  $100,000. 
It  was  built  and  is  owned  by  the  banking  firm  that  occupies  it. 
The  Portland  Savings-bank,  built  by  the  banking  firm  of  Thomp- 
son k Dekum,  is  four  stories  high,  and  has  many  architectural 
excellences.  It  is  occupied  in  part  by  the  Commercial  National 
Bank,  and  stands  on  the  corner  of  Washington  and  Second  streets. 
The  banking  capital  of  Portland  aggregates  $7,306,848.22,  nearly 
two  millions  of  this  being  furnished  by  British  banking  houses. 
The  following  table,  prepared  by  Mr.  Cohen,  the  statistician  of  the 
Board  of  Trade,  will  explain  itself : 

BANKING  CAPITAL. 


N«n..  Capital  Sa$S  TotaU. 

OREGON  BANKS. 

First  National $280,000  $GSS, 488.48 

Commercial  National 250,000  44.2S6.00 

Merchants’  National 100,000  13,422.85 

Portland  National 100,000  12,490.08 

Ainsworth  National 100,000  8,374.12 

Oregon  National 100,000  7,280.75 

Portland  Savings 125,000  25,000.00 

Ladd  & Tilton 250,000  407,000.00 

Oregon  capital $1,275,000  $1,206,348.22  $2,481,348.23 

BRITISH  BANKS. 

Bank  of  British  Colombia $2,000,000  $500,000.00 

Loudon  and  S.  Francisco  Bank  2,100,000  225,000.00 

British  capital $4,100,000  $725,000.00  $4,825,000.00 

Grand  total $7,305,348.22 


Portland,  with  its  population  of  nearly  40,000,  claims  to  be  the 
third  richest  city,  per  capita,  in  the  country.  There  are  twenty- 
pne  business  houses  with  a capital  of  $1,000,000  and  upwards. 
Houses  rated  at  $40,000  and  upwards  represent  over  $3,700,000 
upon  the  basis  of  the  lowest  rating  in  each  case.  There  is  also  a 
large  amount  of  capital  in  the  hands  of  individuals  not  in  active 
business  which  escapes  classification  by  the  commercial  agencies. 
A conservative  estimate  of  the  annual  wholesale  trade  places  it 
at  from  $60,000,000  to  $100,000,000.  The  aggregate  commer- 
cial and  manufacturing  capital  employed  is  upwards  of  $50,000,- 
000,  which  is  turned  twice  a year  at  least. 

If  one  but  contrasts  the  present  Portland — so  clean,  well  built, 
and  attractive — with  the  struggling  village  of  a few  years  ago,  he 
will  acknowledge,  I think,  that  the  people  have  every  reason  to  be 
as  satisfied  with  their  city  as  they  unquestionably  are.  The  pop- 
ulation i3  largely  composed  of  New  Englanders.  Many  of  them 
have  witnessed  the  growth  of  their  adopted  city  from  its  small 
beginnings  to  its  present  proportions,  and  now  live  in  spacious 
houses  that  have  replaced  the  forests  of  other  days.  One  of  the 
earliest  settlers  is  Captain  George  H.  Flanders,  who  arrived  in 
1848.  He  was  first  mate  of  the  brig  Chmanmo , from  Newbury- 
port. John  H.  Couch,  also  of  Newburyport,  was  owner  of  the 
vessel,  and  had  first  visited  the  Willamette  in  1839.  Captain 
Flanders  was  his  brother-in-law.  The  two  men  were  so  pleased 
with  Portland  that  they  took  up  320  acres  of  land  lying  to  the 
west  of  the  town  and  adjoining  Pettvgrove’s  claim.  Mr.  Couch 
died  in  1869,  leaving  numerous  descendants,  who  now  enjoy  great 
wealth.  One  of  his  sons-in-law  is  Mr.  Charles  H.  Lewis,  a leading 
merchant  of  Portland,  who  has  closely  identified  himself  with  the 
growth  of  the  city.  Madam  Couch  survived  her  husband  nearly 
sixteen  years,  and  is  well  remembered  by  the  writer,  who  met  her 
at  the  Lewis  homestead.  Captain  Flanders’s  house  is  across  the 
street  from  the  Lewis  house.  The  captain  makes  liberal  disposal 
of  his  great  wealth,  and  is  highly  respected  and  greatly  loved  for 
his  many  charitable  acts. 

Among  the  many  prominent  men  who  have  helped  make  Port- 
land what  it  is  may  be  mentioned  William  Sargent  Ladd,  the 
banker,  ex-Uni^ed  States  Seuator  Henry  W.  Corbett,  the  Hon. 
Henry  Failing,  ex- Attorney-General  George  H.  Williams,  Mr.  James 
C.  Ainsworth,  William  Reid,  Esq.,  the  Hon.  John  H.  Mitchell,  and 
Senator  J.  N.  Dolph.  All  have  accumulated  large  fortunes,  and 
have  at  all  times  given  with  great  liberality  to  whatever  would  be 
of  benefit  to  their  adopted  city.  Mr.  Ladd  was  a Vermont  boy, 
and  served  his  apprenticeship  on  the  Boston  and  Concord  Rail- 
road. He  reached  Portland  in  1851,  and  soon  became  the  head  of 
the  large  banking  institution  over  which,  at  the  age  of  sixty-three, 
he  still  presides.  Henry  W.  Corbett  was  born  at  Westborough, 
Mass.,  in  1827,  and  after  an  academic  education  was  engaged  in 
business  pursuits  in  New  York  State.  In  1861  he  moved  to  Oregon 
and  entered  upon  a prosperous  business  career  in  Portland.  He 
was  chosen  United  States  Senator  for  the  term  of  six  years,  begin- 
ning March  4,  1867,  and  at  Washington  was  welcomed  as  a con- 
servative and  able  representative  of  the  Northwest.  At  present 
Mr.  Corbett  is  vice-president  of  the  First  National  Bank,  and  a di- 
rector in  a large  number  of  mercantile  enterprises.  Henry  Failing, 
president  of  the  First  National  Bank,  is  associated  with  the  ex- 
Senator  in  many  moneyed  institutions,  was  born  in  New  York  in 
1835,  and  came  to  Oregon  in  1851.  As  mayor  of  Portland  for 
three  terms  he  gained  as  much  insight  into  politics  as  he  appar- 
ently cared  for,  and  now  devotes  himself  entirely  to  financiering, 
standing  high  in  his  chosen  field  of  work,  and  representing  the 
clear-headed  conservatism  characteristic  of  the  Portland  busi- 
ness men.  Judge  Williams,  Attorney  - General  under  Grant,  is 
a well-known  member  of  the  Portland  bar,  and  a popular  habituont 
of  the  Arlington  Club,  the  leading  social  organization  in  the  city. 
James  C.  Ainsworth,  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Oregon  Railway 
and  Navigation  Company,  was  born  in  Ohio  nearly  seventy  years 
ago.  He  has  large  wealth,  and  owns  many  of  the  largest  business 
blocks  in  the  city.  Portland  honors  his  name  for  his  liberality 
toward  the  place  of  his  adoption  in  1852,  and  is  always  sure  of  his 
sympathy  and  ready  aid.  William  Reid,  John  II.  Mitchell,  and 
Senator  Dolph  are  natives  respectively  of  Scotland,  Pennsylvania, 
and  New  York.  Mr.  Reid  was  born  at  Glasgow  in  1842,  and  re- 
ceived his  early  education  there.  His  life  has  been  an  eminently 
successful  and  prominent  one,  and  by  his  writings  he  has  done 
more  than  any  other  man  to  give  Oregon  an  international  reputa- 
tion. His  earlier  publication,  Oregon  and  Washington  as  Fields 
for  Capital  and  Labor,  written  in  1873,  was  widely  read  in  Scot- 
land, and  was  the  immediate  cause  of  the  formation  of  the  Wash- 
ington and  Oregon  Trust  Investment  Company,  which  has  a capi- 
tal of  $1,000,000.  In  1874  Mr.  Reid  organized  the  Portland  Board 
of  Trade,  and  at  various  times  has  loaned,  in  the  Northwest,  near- 
ly eight  millions  of  dollars  of  foreign  capital.  Numerous  pam- 
phlets have  come  from  his  pen,  and  he  has  founded  banks,  rail- 
wavs,  and  mills  tlmt  to-day  are  a blessing  to  the  people  and 
the  source  of  large  revenues  to  the  stockholders.  Never  was  there 
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a man  more  active,  and  there  are, few,  I think,  who  possess  so 
many  varied  talents.  Ex-United  States  Senator  Mitchell  and  Sen- 
ator Dolph  are  old  law  partners,  and  came  to  Oregon  early  in  the 
sixties.  Both  hold  high  rank  as  members  of  the  Oregon  bar,  and 
have  been  closely  connected  with  several  financial  organizations. 
Their  residences  are  among  the  most  noticeable  in  Portland. 

I have  not  by  any  means  exhausted  the  list  of  prominent  men 
who  have  done  more  for  Portland  than  we,  perhaps,  can  under- 
stand ; were  I to  do  so  there  would  be  little  room  left  in  this  ar- 
ticle. It  will  be  seen,  however,  that  the  leading  financiers  and 
members  of  the  professions  are  conspicuous  examples  of  sterling 
worth.  Any  one  of  the  names  I have  mentioned  is  in  itself  a suffi- 
cient guarantee  of  the  success  of  any  worthy  project;  and  in  stat- 
ing this  fact  I am  not  overstepping  the  most  moderate  bounds. 
There  is  one  other  public  man  in  Portland  who  must  not  go  un- 
recorded. Judge  Matthew  P.  Deady,  of  massive  frame  and  great 
mental  attainments,  is,  without  question,  the  ablest  member  of  the 
legal  profession.  He  was  born  in  Maryland,  where  his  father  was 
a teacher,  in  1824.  In  early  life  Judge  Deady  was  a student- 
blacksmith,  a laborer  on  the  farm  and  at  the  forge,  while  pursuing 
his  studies  at  the  local  academy.  In  1849  he  emigrated  to  Oregon, 
and  was  soon  recognized  as  having  great  ability.  In  1853  he  was 
appointed  associate  justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  Territory, 
and  in  1857  was  elected  president  of  the  convention  which  framed 
the  present  Constitution  of  the  State.  Later,  while  judge  of  the 
United  States  District  Court  for  the  State,  he  framed  and  reported 
to  the  Legislature  a code  of  civil  procedure  and  a code  of  criminal 
procedure,  both  of  which  are  still  authorities.  He  also  wrote 
frequent  articles  for  the  periodicals  of  the  country,  interested  him- 
self in  the  organization  and  support  of  charitable  and  educational 
institutions,  was  president  of  the  Board  of  Regents  of  the  State 
University  and  president  of  the  Portland  Library,  and  was,  and  is 
still,  the  recognized  authority  on  all  that  relates  to  Oregon  and  the 
Northwest,  a country  to  which  he  is  devotedly  attached,  and  whose 
people  are  attached  and  loyal  to  him. 

As  might  naturally  be  supposed,  Portland’s  social  side  of  life  is 
one  of  its  most  attractive  features.  A majority  of  the  largest  and 
handsomest  houses  stand  on  the  high  land  to  the  west  of  the  city, 
and  command  extended  views  of  the  surrounding  country.  The 
streets  in  this  and  other  quarters  in  the  southwest  part  of  the  town 
are  from  60  to  100  feet  wide,  and  are  shaded  with  double  rows  of 
elms  and  other  trees,  that  give  Portland  the  air  of  those  delicious 
old  places  in  New  England,  such  as  Newburyport  and  Salem,  which 
in  summer  are  almost  hid  beneath  the  rich  green  foliage  of  elm 
and  chestnut.  Many  of  the  houses  at  Portland  are  surrounded 
by  gardens  and  lawns,  and  have  ample  verandas,  where  one  may 
rest  while  enjoying  the  view  of  distant  mountains  and  of  the 
river  flowing  past  the  city  below.  There  is  much  social  inter- 
course among  the  people,  and  the  hospitality  is  that  which  is  now 
regarded  as  so  characteristic  of  the  West — open-handed  and  spon- 
taneous, making  one  feel  at  his  ease,  and  that  he  is  not  so  far 
away  from  home  as  his  long  overland  journey  had  led  him  to  sup- 
pose. In  summer  these  country-like  houses  are  delightful ; and  as 
the  winters  are  mild,  they  are  also  enjoyable  during  that  season.  In 
fact,  I know  of  no  place  in  the  West  where  one  can  be  more  com- 
fortable than  in  this  Oregon  city.  Portland  has  lost  most  of  the 
crudeness  it  may  have  had.  It  is  as  staid  and  respectable  as  even 
a stay-at-home  BoBtonian  could  possibly  desire.  The  present  ac- 
tivity in  business  and  in  general  development  does  not  partake  in 
the  least  degree  of  the  nature  of  a “ boom,”  and  every  advance 
made  seems  to  be  the  result  not  only  of  good  taste  but  of  legiti- 
mate demand.  The  city  is  not  rapidly  increasing  in  population, 
but  is  surely  and  slowly  doing  so.  A large  amount  of  foreign 
capital  is  invested  in  the  place,  but  the  most  of  that  in  use  was 
made  in  Portland  or  around  it,  and  liberally  expended  in  beauti- 
fying and  improving  the  city.  Those  who  have  been  fortunate 
and  have  adopted  Portland  make  it  in  very  truth  their  home; 
and  one  notices  with  pleasure  that  few  ever  speak  of  leaving  it 
after  gaining  a degree  more  of  wealth.  It  is  this  contentedness, 
I think,  which  gives  a stranger  his  sense  of  repose  and  rest  while 
making  the  city  a visit  I do  not  wholly  approve  the  prevailing 
architecture  of  the  new  Portland.  Much  of  the  ornamentation  of 
business  blocks  and  houses  is  utterly  needless  and  not  consistent. 
It  is  the  taste  of  the  age,  I know,  to  like  an  imitation  ” Queen 
Anne”  house  better  than  those  massive,  square  ones  of  colonial 
days,  and  Portland  has  simply  followed  the  fashion.  Tiie  error 
will  be  corrected  in  time,  no  doubt,  and  when  the  trees  are  larger 
a better  order  will  be  adopted,  and  there  will  be  fewer  cornices 
•and  towers  and  meaningless  angles  and  windows. 

The  suburbs  of  Portland  are  Albina  and  East  Portland.  Both 
towns  are  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Willamette,  and  are  important 
rather  than  attractive.  At  Albina  are  the  extensive  car  and  re- 
pair shops  of  the  Northern  Pacific,  Oregon  Railway  and  Naviga- 
tion, and  Oregon  and  California  railroads.  Bordering  the  river 
are  the  coal-bunkers  of  the  Oregon  Improvement  Company.  Be- 
fore the  completion,  a year  ago,  of  the  iron  bridge  connecting 
Portland  with  the  east  side  of  the  river,  the  towns  on  that  side  of 
the  Willamette  were  reached  by  small  ferry-boats.  These  are  still 
in  use,  but  the  bridge  renders  them  less  necessary  than  formerly. 
The  Portland  docks  are  of  wood,  and  extend  nearly  two  miles 
along  the  water-front.  Deep-water  vessels  find  no  difficulty  in 
reaching  them,  and  the  harbor  is  never  without  its  visitors  from 
across  the  seas.  Small  river  craft  move  rapidly  from  bank  to 
bank,  and  there  are  constant  arrivals  and  departures  of  the  boats 
that  furnish  transportation  up  and  down  the  Columbia  and  the 
Willamette.  It  is  estimated  that  the  steam-boat  tonnage  (inde- 
pendent of  ocean  craft)  which  daily  passes  any  given  point  below 
and  near  Portland  is  nearly  700,000  tons.  Of  course  the  quantity 
of  freight  carried  is  much  less,  but  is  still  very  large. 

The  drives  in  and  around  Portland  are  of  never-failing  interest. 
A well  made  wagon  road  has  been  built  up  the  mountain-side,  and 
from  it  are  had  many  extended  views  of  the  country.  It  leads 
through  dense  forests  of  pines,  and  passes  southward  to  the  large 
Osewego  Iron-mills  and  old  donation  farms.  There  is  great  fer- 
tility everywhere,  and  the  orchards  cover  many  acres  of  ground. 
Western  Oregon  has  none  of  the  barrenness  of  many  Western 
countries,  and  in  the  neighborhood  of  Portland  is  particularly 
fresh  and  green.  It  is  well  watered  by  streams  emptying  into  the 
Willamette,  and  the  natural  grasses  are  rich  and  abundant.  Port- 
landers are  every  year  building  their  bouses  higher  and  higher  up- 
the  slope  that  rises  to  the  west  of  the  city,  and  a few  have  even 
gone  beyond  the  top  of  the  ridge,  back  into  the  country,  and 
bought  the  farms  that  were  acquired  under  the  donation  law. 

I doubt  if  one  would  ever  tire  of  the  river  scenery  around  Port- 
land. It  is  very  varied  and  picturesque,  and  the  streams  them- 
selves have  much  historical  interest.  It  was  down  the  Columbia 
that  Lewis  and  Clarke  made  their  memorable  journey  toward  what 
is  now  Astoria,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river-;  and  the  same  waters 
once  floated  the  canoes  of  the  French  voyageurs  who  accompanied 
the  men  sent  out  by  John  Jacob  Astor.  Fort  Vancouver,  a few 
miles  up  the  Columbia,  is  reached  from  Portland  by  either  boat 
or  wagon,  and  is  often  visited.  The  present  town  occupies  the 
site  of  the  old  head-quarters  of  the  Hudson  Bay  Company.  For 
more  than  twenty-five  years  the  Governor  and  chief  officers  of 
that  company  resided  there ; and  when  they  abandoned  the  place,, 
it  was  taken  possession  of  by  the  United  States  government  and 
made  a military  post. 

The  trip  down  the  Willamette  and  up  the  Columbia  to  Van- 
couver makes  a delightful  holiday.  A still  more  enjoyable  outing 


is  to  follow  the  Columbia  as  far  eastward  as  the  Cascades,  or  to 
the  Dalles.  A visit  to  the  former  point  and  a return  to  the  city 
may  be  made  in  a day.  To  the  Dalles  the  distance  is  greater, 
and  you  are  on  the  river  from  early  morning  until  late  at  night, 
and  cannot  return  to  Portland  until  the  following  day.  Much  baa 
been  said  regarding  the  scenery  of  the  Columbia,  and  it  has  been 
compared  to  that  of  the  Rhine  or  the  Hudson.  As  a matter  of 
fact,  it  is  totally  unlike  that  of  those  streams,  and  is  peculiar  to 
itself,  a striking  but  happy  mingling  of  the  grand  and  picturesque. 
Until  reaching  Vancouver,  and  extending  several  miles  above  that 
place,  the  banks  of  the  river  are  low  and  heavily  wooded.  Soon, 
however,  the  river  is  bordered  by  rocky  cliffs,  each  having  & pe- 
culiar shape  aud  color,  and  between  them  are  curving  beaches  of 
yellow  sand.  At  first  the  Columbia  is  broad  and  sluggish,  but 
when  nearing  the  gorge  which  it  has  cut  through  the  Cascade 
range,  runs  with  great  swiftness  and  narrows  every  moment.  At 
the  rapids,  formed  by  half-submerged  ledges  reaching  from  bank 
to  bank,  the  scenery  is  almost  inconceivably  wild  and  grand.  High 
above  you  rise  the  huge  shoulders  of  the  range  through  which  die 
gorge  has  cut  its  way,  and  on  every  side  are  unbroken  forests, 
their  dark  green  shade  making  the  water  doubly  white  and  blue 
by  contrast.  Looking  westward  down  the  stream,  the  headlands 
you  have  passed  are  seen  standing  forth  like  guardian  sentinels, 
dark  brown  and  red,  or  with  gray  sides  and  green  crests  formed 
by  the  hardy  trees  whose  roots  have  penetrated  the  deep  fissures. 
At  sunset  the  scene  is  beautiful  past  all  imagining.  The  long 
crimson  rays  fill  the  gorge  with  colors  that  none,  save  nature,  can 
ever  produce.  The  river  is  afire  and  the  cliffs  aflame,  and  the 
beaches  of  sand  are  yellow  bands  of  gold  dipping  beneath  the 
running  waters. 

Boats  cannot  stem  the  rapids,  and  a portage  around  them  is 
made  by  a narrow-gauge  railroad,  a few  miles  long,  which  closely 
follows  the  river.  At  its  end  is  another  steamer  by  which  the 
journey  to  the  Dalles,  in  eastern  Oregon,  is  continued.  From 
now  on,  the  Columbia  is  wide  and  quiet,  more  like  a lake  than 
a river,  and  having  a peculiar  sea-green  color  of  many  shades. 
The  forests  of  the  country  below  the  rapids  give  place  to  open 
plainB  or  bare  hill-sides,  and  the  river  is  bordered  by  high  rocky 
cliffs  not  unlike  those  found  on  the  shores  of  Lake  Superior. 
Mount  Hood  is  to  the  westward  now,  and  so  is  the  range  out 
of  which  it  rises.  Before  you  is  eastern  Oregon,  once  famous  as 
an  arid  region,  but  now  known  far  and  near  as  a rich  wheat- 
growing section  of  the  Northwest.  Far  as  the  eye  can  see,  to  east, 
north,  and  south,  the  country  is  the  same,  treeless,  brown,  and  roll- 
ing. One  cannot  believe  bimself  to  be  still  in  Oregou.  When 
General  Fremont  saw  the  Columbia,  he  reports  that  to  lose  control 
of  it  “ would  involve  irreparable  loss ; for  all  operations  of  war  or 
commerce,  of  national  or  social  intercourse,  must  be  conducted 
upon  it.”  At  that  time  it  may  have  seemed  impossible  that  a 
railway  would  ever  parallel  it  through  the  gorge.  But  to-day 
that  feat  has  been  accomplished ; and  after  reaching  the  Dalles 
one  may,  if  he  pleases,  return  to  Portland  by  the  Oregon  Railway 
and  Navigation  road,  rarely  losing  sight  of  the  river. 

On  the  lower  Columbia  one  gains  an  interesting  insight  into 
the  salmon-fishing  industry,  which  is  of  such  importance  to  Port- 
land. An  angler  will  find  no  end  of  sport  there,  and  those  who 
do  not  care  to  fish  will  surely  enjoy  seeing  others  so  engaged.  In 
the  season  the  Indians  visit  the  Columbia  in  great  number,  and 
the  river  is  alive  with  their  canoes.  Astoria,  standing  on  the  site 
of  John  Jacob  Astor’s  fort,  is  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Columbia, 
and  overlooks  the  point  where  it  sweeps  out  into  the  Pacific.  The 
town  smells  strongly  of  fish,  as  well  it  may,  and  its  wharves  and 
warehouses  and  many  of  its  business  blocks  are  built  on  piles, 
and  extend  far  out  over  the  water.  Whoever  reads  Washington 
Irving’s  “ Astoria”  will  find  the  lower  Columbia  country  full  of 
suggestions  regarding  the  days  when  it  was  a trackless  wilder- 
ness; for  many  miles  the  river-banks  are  as  wild  now  as  they 
were  when  the  far-seeing  founder  of  the  Astor  family  asked  in 
vain  for  government  aid  to  protect  his  interests  in  the  Northwest. 

The  numerous  public  schools  of  Portland  have  an  income  which 
amounted  for  1887-8  to  $117,187.48.  The  high-school  building 
is  only  one  of  the  many  large  and  in  every  way  appropriate  build- 
ings that  have  been  provided.  There  are  seven  altogether,  and 
the  yearly  average  number  of  pupils  is  3051.  The  total  of  school 
property  is  $355,091.39.  Eighty  teachers  are  employed,  and  the 
cost  per  pupil  is  $26.61,  representing  an  individual  tax,  on  the 
basis  of  34,000  inhabitants,  of  $2.39.  The  public  buildings  of 
the  city  are  of  no  particular  excellence,  the  United  States  Custom- 
house and  Post-office  and  the  Multnomah  County  Court-house 
being  among  the  most  prominent.  But  what  Portland  lacks  in 
this  particular  is  more  than  made  good  by  the  number  of  private 
business  blocks  which  have  been  built.  They,  as  I have  before 
recorded,  are  not  only  numerous,  but  are  highly  creditable  to  the 
good  taste  and  liberality  of  the  Portland  capitalists.  Brick  is  the 
popular  buildiug  material,  and  many  of  the  blocks  have  a coat- 
ing of  steel-gray  Portlaud  cement,  which  is  very  durable  aud  al- 
most impervious  to  moisture.  In  some  instances  granite  is  used. 
But  few  dwellings  are  of  brick,  the  people  having  a decided  pref- 
erence for  native  woods.  The  churches  of  Portland  are  not  of 
great  architectural  excellence,  but  are  commodious  and  well  built 
Every  denomination  is  represented.  Among  the  most  energetic 
of  the  clergy  is  the  Rt.  Rev.  Benjamin  W.  Morris,  D.D.,  Bishop  at 
Oregon,  who  reached  Portland  in  1869.  No  effort  was  made  by 
the  Episcopal  Church  to  extend  her  missionary  work  to  the  Pa- 
cific Northwest  until  1851,  five  years  after  the  treaty  at  Washing- 
ton which  established  the  line  of  separation  between  the  Terri- 
tories of  the  United  States  on  the  south  and  the  possessions  of 
Great  Britain  on  the  north.  Early  in  that  year  the  Rev.  William 
Richmond,  of  the  New  York  diocese,  was  appointed  missionary  to 
Oregon,  and  reached  the  field  of  his  labors  a few  months  later. 
He  was  ably  seconded  in  his  work  by  the  Rev.  St.  Michael  Fackler, 
who  had  gone  to  Oregon  in  1848,  and  in  1851  was  living  on  a 
farm  in  the  Willamette  Valley.  Bishop  Morris’s  immediate  pred- 
ecessor was  Bishop  Scott,  who  did  much  to  further  a work  that 
required  rare  good  judgment  and  many  privations.  One  of  the 
many  results  of  the  present  bishop’s  untiring  perseverance  was 
the  establishment  of  St.  Helen’s  Hall  a day  and  boarding  school 
for  girls.  The  site  of  the  school  was  bought  by  Mr.  John  D. 
Wolfe  and  his  daughter,  of  New  York.  About  $5000  was  given, 
in  the  form  of  scholarships,  by  the  people  of  Portland.  The  Hall 
opened  on  September  6,  1869,  with  fifty  pupils,  and  since  then 
the  membership  has  rapidly  increased.  The  institution  is  one  well 
known  throughout  the  West,  and  the  grounds  which  surround  the 
main  building  are  among  the  most  attractive  in  the  city.  Other 
schools  which  have  been,  if  not  founded,  at  least  nourished  by 
Bishop  Morris,  are  the  St.  Paul’s  School  for  Girls,  the  Bishop 
Scott  Grammar  School,  and  the  Good  Samaritan  Hospital,  the  lab 
ter  costing  $25,000,  and  occupying  a beautiful  site  that  is  now 
very  valuable. 

Among  the  Catholic  institutions  of  Portland  are  St.  Mary’s 
Academy,  established  twenty-nine  years  ago,  and  in  charge  of 
the  Sisters  of  the  Holy  Names ; the  North  Portland  School,  under 
the  same  care ; the  East  Portland  Academy ; and  St.  Michael's 
College,  in  charge  of  the  Christian  Brothers.  The  first  Catholic 
archbishop  of  Oregon  was  His  Grace  Archbishop  Blanchot,  who 
arrived  in  1837.  The  present  head  of  the  Church  is  His  Grace 
Archbishop  Goss,  who  arrived  in  1886,  and  who  has  given  a new 
impetus  to  Catholic  affairs  in  the  city,  as  the  number  of  churches 
aud  chapels,  eight  in  all  of  that  faith,  will  show. 
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character  of  the  agents,  the  social  condition  of  the 
reservations,  the  treatment  of  the  Indians,  the  general 
good  faith  and  efficiency  of  the  Indian  administration, 
are  within  the  knowledge  of  the  Association,  as  they 
are  not  and  cannot  be  known  to  the  new  President  or 
to  the  new  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  however  just 
and  friendly  may  be  their  disposition.  The  Associa- 
tion, thus  exceptionally  qualified  to  judge,  and  influ- 
enced by  no  conceivable  political  or  selfish  motive, 
upon  full  knowledge  of  the  facts,  is  of  opinion  that 
Indian  affairs  have  never  been  managed  with  more 
uprightness  and  ability,  and  upon  sounder  and  safer 
principles,  than  by  Mr.  Oberly,  and  it  has  procured 
an  imposing  array  of  names  asking  for  his  continu- 
ance in  office. 

Mr.  Teller,  ex-Secretary  of  the  Interior,  in  a letter 
to  Mr.  Welsh,  warmly  opposes  the  reappointment  of 
Mr.  Oberly,  and  states  in  detail  the  grounds  of  his 
opposition.  They  are  that  Mr.  Oberly,  as  Superin- 
tendent of  Indian  Schools,  recommended  a political 
change  of  all  superintendents  and  teachers,  in  conse- 
quence of  which  the  schools  have  retrograded ; and 
secondly,  that  Mr.  Oberly  did  not  oppose  the  Okla- 
homa bill.  Mr.  Teller’s  letter  was  shown  to  Mr. 
Oberly,  and  his  reply  is  an  absolute  and  complete  dis- 
position of  Mr.  Teller’s  errors.  Not  only  did  not 
Mr.  Oberly,  as  Superintendent  of  Indian  Schools, 
advise  the  discharge  of  superintendents  and  teachers, 
but  he  sought  to  retain  every  competent  employe, 
without  the  slightest  regard  to  politics,  and  in  cases 
of  vacancy  secured  competent  successors  solely  on 
grounds  of  fitness  and  capacity.  He  quotes  his  offi- 
cial letters  and  circulars  at  the  time  and  his  speech  at 
the  Mohouk  Conference,  which  fully  establish  the 
truth  of  his  statement.  The  changes  were  made 
despite  his  earnest  recommendations,  and  no  fair  man 
can  honestly  hold  Mr.  Oberly  responsible  for  the 
condition  which  Mr.  Teller  describes,  and  which 
Mr.  Oberly  and  Mr.  Welsh  deprecate  as  deeply  as 
the  ex-Secretary.  Mr.  Welsh  contributes  his  own 
testimony,  based  upon  ample  familiarity  with  the 
facts,  in  complete  corroboration  of  Mr.  Oberly ’s  state- 
ment. In  regard  to  the  Oklahoma  bill,  Mr.  Oberly 
was  not  consulted,  nor  was  he  in  any  way  responsi- 
ble. and  his  view  of  it  coincides  with  that  of  many  of 
the  best  friends  of  the  Indians.  No  intelligent  man 
who  wishes  that  the  Indian  Bureau  shall  be  managed 
with  proved  ability,  sagacity,  and  honesty,  both  for 
the  honor  of  the  country  and  the  welfare  of  the 
Indians,  but  must  earnestly  desire  the  reappointment 
of  Mr.  Oberly. 


OPEN  THE  DOORS. 


Just  before  the  adjournment  of  the  Senate  Mr.  Teller 
offered  a simple  resolution,  “that  hereafter  all  executive 
nominations  shall  be  considered  in  open  session  of  the  Sen- 
ate.” He  did  not  ask  for  immediate  action,  but  wished  the 
resolution  to  be  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Rules,  an- 
nouncing that  at  the  next  session,  should  he  live,  he  would 
press  it  in  season  and  out  of  season.  Mr.  Teller  stated 
that  he  believed  a vast  majority  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  irrespective  of  party,  desired  such  a change  of  the 
practice.  He  was  tired  of  giving  his  reasons  in  secret  ses- 
sion for  the  vote  which  he  gave,  and  reading  entirely  dif- 
ferent and  wrong  reasons  ascribed  to  him  in  the  next  day’s 
papers.  He  said  further  that  he  had  never  expressed  a 
sentiment  nor  given  a vote  in  secret  session  which  he  would 
not  give  in  the  open  Senate,  and  he  believed  that  this  was 
trne  of  Senators  generally.  Mr.  Teller  agreed  that  it  was 
often  desirable  in  considering  questions  of  international 
relations  to  sit  with  closed  doors.  But  there  can  be  no 
sound  reason  for  the  secret  discussion  of  nominations  for 
offico.  Mr.  Teller  was  the  chief  opponent  of  Mr.  Hal- 
stead’s confirmation,  aud  he  is  evidently  willing  that  his 
reasons  should  be  known  of  all  men. 

There  are  two  conclusive  arguments  for  opening  the 
doors  of  the  Senate  for  discussion  upon  appointments.  One 
is  that  it  requires  every  candidate  to  be  able  to  stand  the 
most  general  public  scrutiny  ; the  other  is  that  this  condi- 
tion would  foster  the  utmost  care  in  making  nominations. 
The  plea  which  is  urged  by  some  Senators,  that  it  would  be 
cruel  to  expose  the  personal  habits  of  a candidate  for  the 
postmastership  at  Squedunk,  is  exceedingly  diverting  when 
it  is  remembered  that  the  personal  habits  and  the  details 
of  his  whole  life,  in  the  case  of  a candidate  for  the  Presi- 
dency of  the  United  States,  are  searched  with  electric  lights 
by  the  whole  country  for  five  months  before  the  election. 
Senators  may  be  very  sure  that  candidates  aud  their  friends 
and  the  Executive  will  be  very  careful  to  govern  their  ac- 
tion by  the  knowledge  that  everything  will  be  placed  in 
the  focus  of  the  fiercest  light.  Mr.  Teller  says  that  there 
are  often  very  strong  and  decisive  reasons  for  the  rejection 
of  a candidate  which  the  public  does  not  know,  but  which 
it  is  entitled  to  know.  Should  his  resolution  be  adopted, 
however,  aud  the  doors  thrown  open,  the  names  of  such 
candidates  will  seldom  delay  the  Senate. 

The  change  which  the  little  resolution  of  Senator  Teller 
would  effect  would  be  a reform  of  the  best  kind.  He  is 
quite  right  in  believing  that  it  is  a change  generally  de- 
sired, aud  the  adoption  of  his  resolution  would  prove  that 
even  the  Senate  is  responsive  to  the  movements  of  public 
opinion.  The  change  would  be  a part  of  that  administra- 
tive reform  for  which  the  country  is  ready,  and  the  neces- 
sity for  which  has  been  produced  by  the  gradual  develop- 
ment of  political  methods.  The  general  tendency  of  that 
development  is  to  draw  power  from  the  people  to  a few  or- 
ganized persons,  who,  by  controlling  party  action,  succeed 
in  commanding  patronage,  and  subdue  the  executive  and 
the  legislature  to  their  will.  Opening  the  doors  of  the  ex- 
ecutive session  is  a step  toward  the  people.  A machine 
instinctively  seeks  secrecy,  aud  as  light  is  the  best  police, 
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publicity  is  the  best  guarantee  of  political  honesty.  Mr. 
Teller,  in  urging  the  passage  of  his  resolution,  may  count 
upon  the  effective  support  of  the  press  without  regard  to 
party.  


THE  SENATE  AND  JOHN  BRIGHT. 

On  the  9th  of  January,  1862,  John  Bright  wrote  to  Mr- 
Motley,  our  Minister  to  Austria : 

“ I hope  all  may  go  well.  The  whole  human  race  has  a deep 
interest  in  your  success.  The  restoration  of  your  Union  and  the 
freedom  of  the  negro,  or  the  complete  control  of  what  slavery  may 
yet  remain,  are  objects  for  which  1 hope  with  an  anxiety  not 
exceeded  py  that  of  any  man  not  born  on  American  soil,  aud  my 
faith  is  strong  that  I shall  see  them  accomplished.” 

“As  for  John  Bright,”  said  Motley,  “I  hope  one  day  to 
see  a statue  raised  to  him  in  Washington.” 

But  when  John  Bright  dies,  more  honored  and  beloved 
in  America  than  any  other  European  ever  was  except  pos- 
sibly Lafayette,  of  whom  by  iuvitation  of  Congress  John 
Quincy  Adams  delivered  a eulogy  in  the  Capitol,  the  Sen- 
ate of  the  United  States  lays  over  a resolution  *of  respect 
and  regret,  and  immediately  adjourns  sine  die.  Simulta- 
neously the  Queen  of  Eugland  and  the  English  naval  offi- 
cers on  the  Mediterranean  station  telegraph  their  sympathy 
with  ns  in  the  loss  of  the  American  naval  officers  and  men 
at  Samoa. 

Friendly  Englishmen, who  naturally  wonder  at  the  action 
of  the  Senate,  may  ponder  John  Bright’s  remark  about 
the  British  government  during  the  war,  aud  apply  it  to  the 
refusal  of  the  Senate : 

“ Fop  there  has  been  shown  them  [the  Americans]  no  generos- 
ity such  as  became  a friendly  nation,  and  no  sympathy  with  them 
in  their  great  calamity.  I must  ask  you,  however,  to  understand 
that  all  Englishmen  are  not  involved  in  this  charge.” 


TRUTH  AT  A LATE  DAY. 

The  Washington  correspondent  of  the  Philadelphia 
Press,  one  of  the  most  devoted  Republican  organs,  quotes 
General  Bingham,  Representative  in  Congress  from  tbe 
First  Pennsylvania  District,  as  saying  of  tbe  overwhelming 
Republican  pressure  for  office : 

“ This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  it  is  generally  believed  that  the 
last  administration  made  a clean  sweep  in  the  departments,  and 
that  there  are  a great  many  places  to  till.  Now  this  is  not  the 
fact.  A large  proportion  of  those  holding  office  in  the  depart- 
ments were  there  when  President  Arthur  went  out  of  office.” 

The  correspondent,  alluding  to  President  Cleveland, 
adds: 

“ The  devil  should  be  given  his  due,  in  the  words  of  the  old 
proverb,  and  it  is  worth  while  for  office-seekers  to  look  over  these 
changes  in  the  Treasury  Department.  They  will  find  thut  there 
are  comparatively  few  Democrats  holding  good  offices.” 

The  Philadelphia  Ledger,  one  of  the  most  independent 
aud  honorable  Republican  journals  in  tbe  country,  says  of 
this  statement : 

“ What  the  truth  at  this  late  day  determines  is  that  President 
Ci.KVKt.AKD  was  a much  better  civil  service  reformer  than  he  re- 
ceived credit  for  being,  and  that  the  more  curiously  and  carefully 
his  administration  is  considered  in  every  respect,  the  more  honor- 
able and  useful  it  appears.” 


THE  ANNUAL  ATTACK  ON  THE  PUBLIC- 
SCHOOL  FUND. 

The  persistent  attempt  to  pervert  the  public-school 
money  to  the  aid  of  sectarian  institutions,  like  the  Roman 
Catholic  Protectory,  should  be  as  persistently  exposed  aud 
defeated.  The  only  way  to  check  aud  end  this  insidious 
effort  is  to  show  as  constant  and  resolute  a determination 
that  the  public  money  shall  be  devoted  to  public  uses  solely. 
The  hope  of  the  enemies  of  the  public  schools  is  to  secure 
sectarian  aid  by  tiriug  out  their  friends.  The  attack  is 
made  every  year,  but  it  is  time  that  the  Legislature  showed 
that  the  inviolability  of  the  school  faud  is  an  immutable 
policy  of  the  State. 


THE  LATE  JACOB  SLEEPER. 

“ Solid  men  of  Boston,”  although  an  English  and  not  an 
Americau  phrase,  has  yet  a definite  local  significance.  No 
American  city  is  of  more  historic  interest  or  of  more  dis- 
tinctive character  than  Boston,  and  it  is  largely  derived 
from  its  “ solid  men,”  of  whom  Jacob  Sleeper,  who  recent- 
ly died  at  the  age  of  eighty-seven,  was  an  admirable  ex- 
ample. As  his  life  showed,  the  solidity  of  Boston  is  based, 
not  upon  wealth,  but  upon  the  uses  of  wealtfi.  In  the  an- 
nals of  the  city  its  rich  men  have  been  a class  not  only 
sagacious,  industrious,  aud  enterprising,  but  of  that  higher 
intelligence  which  is  identical  with  public  spirit,  and  seeks 
not  only  a private  profit  but  the  common  welfare.  Massa- 
chusetts is  more  proudly  called  by  its  citizens  the  Common- 
wealth than  the  State,  and  it  is  this  feeling  of  common  in- 
terest as  a motive  of  action  which  makes  Boston  “solid.” 

This  is  illustrated  not  only  by  its  steady,  unshaken  mate- 
rial progress,  but  by  the  dedication  of  its  best  ability  and 
resources  to  its  religious  aud  educational  and  charitable 
enterprises.  The  early  foundation  of  Harvard  College  by 
the  Legislature  and  the  gift  from  the  miuister  John  Har- 
vard was  .an  impulse  whose  force  has  been  accelerated  by 
time,  not  diminished.  “ The  light  on  Beacon  Hill  has  been 
a light  to  the  country,  lighting  other  lights  and  glowing 
always  with  public  spirit  and  zeal  for  tbe  Commonwealth.” 
In  such  wise,  as  Carlyle  might  say,  has  Paul  Revere 
ridden  in  later  days  to  the  West  and  the  South.  The  repre- 
sentatives of  this  spirit  may  have  a certain  local  and  pro- 
vincial habit  of  feeling.  But  they  have  also  strong  indi- 
viduality, indomitable  will  and  force  of  character,  courage, 
honorable  pride,  and  nnfailing  self-reliance,  but  all  subordi- 
nated to  the  advancement  of  the  public  weal. 

Of  such  characteristics  aud  tendencies,  which  make  the 
solidity  of  Boston,  the  late  Mr.  Sleeper  was  a signal  ex- 
ample. From  the  moment  when  he  gave  to  his  church  the 
first  fifty  dollars  earned  by  his  own  exertions,  up  to  the 
various  and  munificent  and  timely  beuefactions  in  which 
his  wealth  constantly  flowed,  in  all  his  religious  aud  other 


activities,  in  which  he  followed  his  own  ad\  ice  to  a friend — * 
“ Do  as  much  good  as  you  can,  aud  don’t  make  a fuss  almut 
it” — Mr.  Sleeper  illustrated  those  qualities  in  which  it  is 
pleasant  to  think  that  tbe  solid  Bostonian  is  the  type  of 
the  true  American.  His  unostentatious  life,  which  was 
thus  a public  benefit,  led  him  tranquilly  to  extreme  age, 
and  he  died  amid  the  affection  of  his  kindred  and  tbe  re- 
spect of  tbe  community,  whose  great  and  enduring  posses- 
sions are  the  character,  the  works,  and  the  memory  of  sturdy 
citizens  like  him. 


“A  SCANDAL  AND  A DISGRACE.” 

No  two  men  in  the  country  are  better  fitted  to  judge  of 
the  proper  way  to  manage  tbe  postal  service  than  ex-Post- 
ma8ter-General  James,  a Republican,  who  as  postmaster  of 
New  York  first  gave  that  office  its  high  character  of  thor- 
ough efficiency,  and  Postmaster  Hendrix,  of  Brooklyn,  a 
Democrat,  who  has  done  the  same  good  work  in  the  Brook- 
lyn post-office.  In  his  recenit  striking  and  admirable  arti- 
cle on  the  Railway  Mail  Service,  Mr.  James  emphasized 
strongly  the  desirability  of  excluding  politics  altogether 
from  its  control.  Alludiug  to  the  article,  Mr.  Hendrix 
wrote  to  Mr.  James  : 

“It  will  be  one  of  my  consolations  in  retiring  from  the  office  I 
hold  thnt  I have  protected  old  and  faithful  men  from  the  desola- 
tion and  despair  which  the  spoils  system  works.  Surely  the  thirst 
for  blood  should  be  satisfied  before  the  railway  mail  clerk  or  the 
poorly  paid  and  consumptive  assortcr  is  reached.” 

Mr.  James  replied : 

“ It  is  more  than  gratifying  to  me  that  you  concur  in  my  con- 
clusions, and  my  only  regret  in  reading  your  letter  is  that  one  who 
has  in  so  short  a time  worked  so  complete  a renovation  in  the 
postal  service  of  Brooklyn  should  be  relegated  to  private  life.  It 
is  a scandal  and  a disgrace  that  the  country  should  be  deprived 
of  your  services.  You  have  done  more  for  Brooklyn  than  I ever 
deemed  possible,  and  I believe  her  citizens  fully  appreciate  the 
fact.” 

The  truth  which  Mr.  James  forcibly  states  is  taking  fast 
hold  of  the  public  mind.  Why  should  the  people  of 
Brooklyn  he  deprived  of  the  services  of  a most  efficient 
postmaster  because  the  President  who  appointed  him  has 
retired  from  office? 


PERSONAL. 

Thk  sword  which  was  presented  to  Admiral  Footk  by  the  citizens 
of  Brooklyn  in  1862  has  been  stolen  from  the  Historical  Society’s 
rooms  at  New  Haven,  Connecticut.  It  was  valued  at  $3600,  the 
hilt  and  scabbard  being  of  gold  studded  with  precious  stones. 

— One  of  the  most  successful  lawyers  at  Atlanta,  Georgia,  is 
Charlks  H.  J.  Taylor,  a negro,  who  began  life  as  a boot-black. 

He  formerly  practised  law  in  Boston. 

— President  Harrison  and  Secretary  Blaine  sent  their  congratu- 
lations to  Elus  N.  Johnson  when  he  celebrated  his  one-hundredth 
birthday  at  Mount  Union,  Ohio,  the  other  day.  He  was  the  school- 
mate of  Mr.  Blaine's  parents  in  Pennsylvania,  and  his  wife  was 
at  one  time  the  Secretary’s  teacher.  Mr.  Johnson’s  home  was  a 
great  resort  for  escaping  slaves  during  the  war. 

— The  famous  yacht  Mayflower  lias  been  sold  by  her  owner,  E. 

D.  Morgan,  to  Francis  T.  Underhill,  of  Oyster  Bay,  Long  Island, 
who  will  turn  her  into  a schooner.  The  Volunteer  and  Puritan , 
the  other  Cup  defenders,  still  remain  first-class  sloops. 

— Mrs.  Hetty  Green,  once  one  of  the  shrewdest  operators  in 
Wall  Street,  is  perhaps  the  richest  woman  in  America,  her  wealth 
being  estimated  to  be  anywhere  from  forty  to  fifty  million  dollars. 

She  inherited  ten  millions  from  her  father,  Edward  Mott  Robin- 
son, who  laid  tbe  foundation  of  his  fortune  in  the  whaling  busi- 
ness, and  this  has  grown  to  its  present  proportions  through  her 
judicious  investments  and  careful  saving.  Her  husband,  E.  II. 
Green,  had  coined  money  in  the  China  trade  before  he  married 
her,  but  his  wealth  is  modest  compared  with  hers.  He  is  nearly 
six  feet  six  inches  tall.  The  couple  have  two  children — a boy  anil 
a girl — and  their  place  of  residence  is  known  to  but  few. 

— Mr.  Dk  Blowitz  is  generally  credited  with  having  performed 
the  greatest  journalistic  feat  on  record — the  advance  publication 
of  the  Berlin  Treaty  in  the  London  Times  at  the  very  hour  that 
the  document  was  being  signed  in  Berlin.  Harper’s  Magazine 
for  May  will  contain  a portrait  of  him  and  the  first  authentic  nar- 
rative of  how  the  copy  of  the  treaty  fell  into  his  hands.  Mr.  Dk 
Blowitz  is  an  Austro-Slav  by  birth,  but  lias  become  a “ naturalized 
Frenchman,”  who  thinks  that  Catilina  has  reappeared  in  this 
century  in  the  person  of  Boulanger.  As  a young  man  Mr.  Dk 
Blowitz  attracted  the  notice  of  the  late  Laurence  Oliphant,  and 
succeeded  him  as  Paris  correspondent  of  the  London  'Times. 

— Dr.  Joachim,  the  famous  violinist,  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of 
whose  public  career  was  generally  observed  in  Germany  last  month, 
learned  to  play  on  a toy  violin  when  he  was  five  years  old,  and 
appeared  before  the  public  as  a soloist  for  the  first  time  three 
years  later.  He  is  still  in  the  prime  of  life,  and  makes  occasional 
visits  to  his  brother,  H.  Joachim,  in  London. 

— The  postmaster  at  Clifton  Springs  is  Mrs.  Sarah  A.  Granger, 
a sister  of  Stephen  A.  Douglas.  She  i9  a widow,  seventy-eight 
years  old,  and  was  appointed  by  President  Arthur  and  reappointed 
by  President  Cleveland.  A grandson  of  hers  is  her  deputy,  and 
performs  the  active  services  of  the  office. 

— Governor  Biggs,  of  Delaware,  owns  a dozen  peach  farms,  is 
heavily  interested  in  several  railroads,  and  is  the  possessor  of 
wealth  in  other  forms.  He  does  not  show'  this  in  his  dress,  how. 
ever,  for  he  wears  a swallow-tail  coat,  low-cut  vest,  and  wide 
trousers,  all  of  the  style  of  forty  years  ago,  while  a high  white 
hat  covers  his  head. 

— The  oldest  Episcopal  clergyman  in  Massachusetts,  and  one  of 
the  oldest  in  New  England,  is  Rev.  Dr.  Thomas  R.  Lambert,  of 
Boston.  He  is  nearly  eighty  years  old,  and  has  retired  from  active 
service,  but  his  mental  faculties  are  well  preserved.  He  held 
pleasant  social  relations  with  General  Jackson,  Daniel  Webster, 
EdwaRd  Everett,  General  Cass,  Senator  Benton,  and  other  promi- 
nent men  of  forty  years  ago.  For  twenty  years  he  was  a chaplain 
in  the  navy,  and  he  has  been  a Freemason  for  nearly  sixty  years, 
the  thirty-third  degree  being  conferred  on  him  in  1869. 

— The  “old  leather  man,”  a curious  character,  clad  almost  en- 
tirely in  leather,  who  has  tramped  over  portions  of  eastern  New 
York  and  Connecticut  for  the  last  thirty  years,*has  been  found 
dead  in  his  cave  near  Sing  Sing.  In  his  ceaseless  wandering's  he 
did  occasional  jobs  of  plumbing,  never  accepting  anything  but 
food  or  tobacco  in  return,  while  he  always  slept  in  barns.  He 
was  entirely  harmless,  and  is  said  to  have  been  made  crazy  bv  u 
love  affair  in  France  in  1856.  As  young  and  handsome  Julks 
Bourolay  he  had  won  the  heart  of  a wealthy  leather  merchant**! 
daughter,  and  entered  the  merchant’s  employ  to  prove  his  worthi- 
ness. He  speculated  in  leather,  and  when  a crash  in  that  com- 
modity came  his  employer  was  impoverished  and  his  own  hopes 
were  shattered.  Poor  Bourglay’s  mind  was  unhinged  by  the 
shock,  and  he  left  the  country,  determined  to  always  do  penance 
by  wearing  leather. 
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“March,  when  he  had  recovered  his  self-command  a little  in  the  presence  of  the  agglomeration , comforted  himself  by  calling  the  brie  d-brac 

Jamescracks,  as  if  this  was  their  full  name 


PART  FIRST. 
VII. 


THEY  went  to  a quiet  hotel  far  down  town,  and  took  a small 
apartment  which  they  thought  they  could  easily  afford  for 
the  day  or  two  they  need  spend  in  looking  up  a furnished  flat. 
They  were  used  to  staying  at  this  hotel  when  they  came  on  for  a 
little  outing  in  New  York,  after  some  rigid  winter  in  Boston,  at 
the  time  of  the  spring  exhibitions.  They  were  remembered  there 
from  year  to  year;  the  colored  call-boys,  who  never  seemed  to  get 
any  older,  smiled  upon  them,  and  the  clerk  called  March  by  name 
even  before  he  registered.  He  asked  if  Mrs.  March  were  with 
him,  and  said  then  he  supposed  they  would  want  their  usual 
quarters ; and  in  a moment  they  were  domesticated  in  a far 
interior  that  seemed  to  have  been  waiting  for  them  in  a clean, 
quiet,  patient  disoccupation  ever  since  they  left  it  two  years  before. 
The  little  parlor,  with  its  gilt  paper  and  ebon i zed  furniture,  was 
the  lightest  of  the  rooms,  but  it  was  not  very  light  at  noonday 
without  the  gas,  which  the  bell-boy  now  flared  up  for  them.  The 
uproar  of  the  city  came  to  it  in  a soothing  murmur,  and  they  took 
possession  of  its  peace  and  comfort  with  open  celebration.  After 
all,  they  agreed,  there  was  no  place  in  the  world  so  delightful  as 
a hotel  apartment  like  that;  the  boasted  charms  of  home  were 
nothing  to  it ; and  then  the  magic  of  its  being  always  there,  ready 
for  any  one,  every  one,  just  ns  if  it  were  for  some  one  alone:  it 
was  like  the  experience  of  an  Arabian  Nights  hero  come  true  for 
all  the  race. 

“ Oh,  why  can’t  we  always  stay  here,  just  we  two !”  Mrs.  March 
sighed  to  her  husband,  as  he  came  out  of  his  room  rubbing  his 
face  red  with  the  towel,  while  she  studied  a new  arrangement 
of  her  bonnet  and  hand-bag  on  the  mantel. 

“And  ignore  the  past?  I’m  willing.  I’ve  no  doubt  that  the 
children  could  get  on  perfectly  well  without  us,  and  could  find 
some  lot  in  the  scheme  of  Providence  that  would  really  be  just 
as  well  for  them.” 

“Yes;  or  could  contrive  somehow  never  to  have  existed.  I 
should  insist  upon  that.  If  they  are , don’t  you  see  that  we  couldn’t 
wish  them  not  to  bef" 

“ Oh  yes ; I see  your  point ; it’s  simply  incontrovertible.” 

She  laughed,  and  said:  “Well,  at  any  rate,  if  we  can’t  find  a 
flat  to  suit  us,  we  can  all  crowd  into  these  three  rooms  somehow, 
for  the  winter,  and  then  browse  about  for  meals.  By  the  week 
we  could  get  them  much  cheaper ; and  we  could  save  on  the  eat- 
ing, as  they  do  in  Europe.  Or  on  something  else." 

“Something  else,  probably,”  said  March.  “ But  we  won’t  take 
this  apartment  till  the  ideal  furnished  flat  winks  out  altogether. 
We  shall  not  have  any  trouble.  We  enn  easily  find  some  one 
who  is  going  South  for  the  winter,  and  will  be  glad  to  give  up 
their  flat  ‘ to  the  right  party’  at  a nominal  rent.  That’R  my  notion. 
That’s  what  the  Evanses  did  one  winter  when  they  came  on  here 
in  February.  All  but  the  nominality  of  the  rent.” 

“ Yes,  and  we  could  pay  a very  good  rent  and  still  save  some- 
thing on  letting  our  house.  You  can  settle  yourselves  in  a hun- 
dred different  ways  in  New  York ; that  is  one  merit  of  the  place. 
But  if  everything  else  fails,  we  can  come  back  to  this.  I want 
you  to  take  the  refusal  of  it,  Basil.  And  we’ll  commence  looking 
this  very  evening  as  soon  as  we’ve  had  dinner.  I cut  a lot  of 
things  out  of  the  Herald  as  we  came  on.  See  here !” 
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She  took  a long  strip  of  paper  out  of  her  hand-bag  with  minute 
advertisements  pinned  transversely  upon  it,  and  forming  the  effect 
of  some  glittering  nondescript  vertebrate. 

“ Looks  something  like  the  sea-serpent,”  said  March,  drying  his 
hands  on  the  towel,  while  he  glanced  up  and  down  the  list.  “ But 
we  sha’n’t  have  any  trouble.  I’ve  no  doubt  there  are  half  a dozen 
things  there  that  will  do.  You  haven’t  gone  uptown?  Because 
we  must  be  near  the  Every  Other  Week  office.” 

“No;  but  I wish  Mr.  Fulkerson  hadn’t  called  it  that ! It  always 
makes  one  think  of  ‘jam  yesterday  and  jam  to-morrow,  but  never 
jam  to-day,’  in  Through  the  Looking-glass.  They’re  all  in  this 
region.” 

They  were  still  at  their  table,  beside  a low  window,  where  some 
sort  of  never-blooming  shrub  symmetrically  balanced  itself  in  a 
large  pot,  with  a leaf  to  the  right  and  a leaf  to  the  left  and  a 
spear  up  the  middle,  when  Fulkerson  came  stepping  square-foot- 
edly  over  the  thick  dining-room  carpet.  He  wagged  in  the  air 
a gay  hand  of  salutation  at  sight  of  them,  and  of  repression  when 
they  offered  to  rise  to  meet  him ; then,  with  an  apparent  simul- 
taneity of  action,  he  gave  a hand  to  each,  pulled  up  a chair  from 
the  next  table,  put  his  hat  and  stick  on  the  floor  beside  it,  and 
seated  himself. 

“Well,  you’ve  burnt  your  ships  behind  you,  sure  enough,”  he 
said,  beaming  his  satisfaction  upon  them  from  eyes  and  teeth. 

“The  ships  are  burnt,”  said  March,  “ though  I’m  not  sure  we 
did  it  alone.  But  here  we  are,  looking  for  shelter,  and  a little 
anxious  about  the  disposition  of  the  natives.” 

“Oh,  they’re  an  awful  peaceable  lot,”  said  Fulkerson.  “I’ve 
been  round  amongst  the  caciques  a little,  and  I think  I’ve  got  two 
or  three  places  that  will  just  suit  you,  Mrs.  March.  How  did  you 
leave  the  children?” 

“Oh,  how  kind  of  you ! Very  well,  and  very  proud  to  be  left 
in  charge  of  the  smoking  wrecks.” 

Fulkerson  naturally  paid  no  attention  to  what  she  said,  being 
but  secondarily  interested  in  the  children  at  the  best.  “ Here  are 
some  things  right  in  this  neighborhood,  within  gunshot  of  the 
office,  and  if  you  want  you  can  go  and  look  at  them  to-night; 
the  agents  gave  me  houses  where  the  people  would  be  in.” 

“ We  will  go  and  look  at  them  instantly,”  said  Isabel.  “ Or,  ns 
soon  as  you’ve  had  coffee  with  us.” 

“Never  do,”  Fulkerson  replied.  He  gathered  up  his  hat  and 
stick.  “Just  rushed  in  to  say  Hello,  and  got  to  run  right  away 
again.  I tell  you,  March,  things  are  humming.  I’m  after  those 
fellows  with  a sharp  stick  all  the  while  to  keep  them  from  loafing 
on  my  house,  and  at  the  same  time  I’m  just  bubbling  over  with 
ideas  about  The  Lone  Hand — wish  we  could  call  it  that! — that  I 
want  to  talk  up  with  you.” 

“ Well,  come  to  breakfast,”  said  Isabel,  cordially. 

“ No ; the  ideas  will  keep  till  you’ve  secured  your  lodge  in  this 
vast  wilderness.  Good-by.” 

“You’re  as  nice  as  you  can  be,  Mr.  Fulkerson,”  she  said,  “to 
keep  us  in  mind  when  you  have  so  much  to  occupy  you.” 

“ I wouldn’t  have  anything  to  occupy  me  if  I hadn't  kept  you 
in  mind,  Mrs.  March,”  said  Fulkerson,  going  off  upon  as  good  a 
speech  as  he  could  apparently  hope  to  make. 

“ Why,  Basil,”  said  Mrs.  March,  when  he  was  gone,  “ he’s  charm- 
ing ! But  now  we  mustn't  lose  an  instant.  Let’s  see  where  the 
places  are.”  She  ran  over  the  half-dozen  agents’  permits.  “ Cap- 
ital— first-rate — the  very  thing — every  one.  Well,  I consider  our- 


selves settled!  We  can  go  back  to  the  children  to-morrow  if  we 
like,  though  I rather  think  I should  like  to  slay  over  another  day 
and  get  a little  rested  for  the  final  pulling  up  that’s  got  to  come. 
But  this  simplifies  everything  enormously,  and  Mr.  Fulkerson  is  as 
thoughtful  and  as  sweet  as  he  can  be.  I know  you  will  get  on 
well  with  him.  He  has  such  a good  heart.  And  his  attitude 
toward  you,  Bnsil,  is  beautiful  always — so  respectful;  or  not  that 
so  much  as  appreciative.  Yes,  appreciative — that’s  the  word  ; I 
must  always  keep  that  in  mind.” 

“ It’s  quite  important  to  do  so,”  said  March. 

“'Yes,”  she  assented,  seriously ; “and  we  must  not  forget  just 
what  kind  of  flat  we  are  going  to  look  for.  The  sine  qua  none  are 
an  elevator  and  steam  heat,  not  above  the  third  floor,  to  begin 
with.  Then  we  must  each  have  a room,  and  you  must  have  your 
study  and  I must  have  my  parlor;  and  the  two  girls  must  each 
have  a room.  With  the  kitchen  and  dining-room,  how  many  does 
that  make?”  , 

“ Ten.” 

“ 1 thought  eight.  Well,  no  matter.  You  can  work  in  the  par- 
lor, and  run  into  your  bedroom  when  anybody  comes ; and  I can 
sit  in  mine,  and  the  girls  must  put  up  with  one,  if  it’s  large  nnd 
sunny,  though  I’ve  always  given  them  two  at  home.  And  the 
kitchen  must  be  sunny,  so  they  can  sit  in  it.  And  the  rooms 
must  all  have  outside  light.  And  the  rent  must  not  be  over  eight 
hundred  for  the  winter.  We  only  get  a thousand  for  our  whole 
house,  and  we  must  save  something  out  of  that,  so  as  to  cover  the 
expenses  of  moving.  Now,  do  you  think  you  can  remember  all 
that?” 

“Not  the  half  of  it,”  said  March.  “Hut  you  can;  or  if  you 
forget  a third  of  it,  I can  come  in  with  my  partial  half,  and  more 
than  make  it  up." 

She  had  brought  her  bonnet  and  sack  down  stairs  with  her, 
and  was  transferring  them  from  the  hat-rack  to  her  person  while 
she  talked.  The  friendly  door-boy  let  them  into  the  street,  and 
the  clear  October  evening  air  inspirited  her  so  that  as  she  tucked 
her  hand  under  her  husband’s  arm  and  began  to  pull  him  along, 
she  said,  “ If  we  find  something  right  away — and  we’re  just  ns 
likely  to  get  the  right  flat  soon  as  late;  it’s  all  a lottery — we’ll  go 
to  the  theatre  somewhere.” 

She  had  a moment’s  panic  about  having  left  the  agents’  per- 
mits on  the  table,  and  after  remembering  that  she  had  put  them 
into  her  little  shopping  bag,  where  she  kept  her  money  (each  note 
crushed  into  a round  wad),  and  had  left  that  on  the  hat-rack, 
where  it  would  certainly  be  stolen,  she  found  it  on  her  wrist. 
She  did  not  think  that  very  funny,  but  after  a first  impulse  to 
inculpate  her  husband,  she  let  him  laugh,  while  they  stopped  under 
a lamp,  and  she  held  the  permits  half  a yard  away  to  read  the 
numbers  on  them. 

“ Where  are  your  glasses,  Isabel  ?” 

“ On  the  mantel  in  our  room,  of  course." 

“Then  you  ought  to  have  brought  a pair  of  tongs.” 

“ I wouldn’t  get  off  second-hand  jokes,  Basil,”  she  said ; and 
“Why,  here!”  she  cried,  whirling  round  to  the  door  before  which 
they  had  halted,  “this  is  the  very  number!  Well,  I do  believe  it’s 
a sign !” 

One  of  those  colored  men  who  soften  the  trade  of  jaiiil°r  in 
many  of  the  smaller  apartment-houses  in  New  York  bv  the  sweet- 
ness of  their  race,  let  the  Marches  in,  or,  rather,  welcomed  them 
to  the  possession  of  the  premises  by  the  bow  with  which  he 
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acknowledged  their  permit.  It  was  a large  old 
mansion  cut  up  into  five  or  six  dwellings;  but  it 
had  kept  some  traits  of  its  former  dignity,  which 
pleased  people  of  their  sympathetic  tastes.  The 
dark  mahogany  trim,  of  sufficiently  ugly  design, 
gave  a rich  gloom  to  the  hallway,  which  was  wide, 
and  paved  with  marble ; the  carpeted  stairs  curved 
aloft  through  a generous  space. 

“There  is  no  elevator?”  Mrs.  March  asked  of 
the  janitor. 

He  answered,  “ No,  ma'am  ; only  two  flights 
up,”  so  winningly  that  she  said, 

“Oh!"  in  courteous  apology,  and  whispered 
her  husband  as  she  followed  lightly  up,  “We’ll 
take  it,  Basil,  if  it’s  like  the  rest.” 

“ If  it’s  like,  him,  you  mean.” 

“ I don’t  wonder  they  Wanted  to  own  them,” 
she  hurriedly  philosophized.  “If  I had  such  a 
creature,  nothing  but  death  should  part  us,  and 
I should  no  more  think  of  giving  him  his  free- 
dom— ” 

“No;  we  couldn’t  afford  it,”  returned  her 
husband. 

The  apartment  the  janitor  unlocked  for  them, 
and  lit  up  from  those  chandeliers  and  brackets 
of  gilt  brass  in  the  form  of  vine  bunches, 
leaves,  and  tendrils  in  which  the  early  gas-fitter 
realized  most  of  his  conceptions  of  beauty,  had 
rather  more  of  the  ugliness  than  the  dignity  of 
the  hall.  But  the  rooms  were  large,  and  they 
grouped  themselves  in  a reminiscence  of  the 
time  when  they  were  part  of  a dwelling,  that 
had  its  charm,  its  pathos,  its  impressiveness. 
Where  they  were  cut  up  into  smaller  spaces,  it 
had  been  done  with  the  frankness  with  which 
a proud  old  family  of  fallen  fortunes  practises 
its  economies.  The  rough  pine  floors  showed  a 
black  border  of  tack  heads  where  carpets  had 
been  lifted  and  put  down  for  generations;  the 
white  paint  was  yellow  with  age;  the  apartment 
had  fight  at  the  front  and  at  the  back,  and  two 
or  three  rooms  had  glimpses  of  the  day  through 
small  windows  let  into  their  corners;  another 
one  seemed  lifting  nn  appealing  eve  to  heaven 
through  a glass  circle  in  its  ceiling;  the  rest 
must  darkle  in  perpetual  twilight.  Yet  some- 
thing pleased  in  it  all,  and  Mrs.  March  had  gone 
far  to  adapt  the  different  rooms  to  the  members 
of  her  family,  when  she  suddenly  thought  (and 
for  her  to  think  was  to  say),  “ Why,  but  there’s  no 
steam  heat!” 

“ No,  ma’am,”  the  janitor  admitted ; “ but  dere’s 
grates  in  most  o’  de  rooms,  and  dere’s  furnace 
heat  in  de  halls." 

“ That’s  true,”  she  admitted,  and  having  placed 
her  family  in  the  apartments,  it  was  hard  to  get 
them  out  again.  “ Gould  we  manage  ?”  she  re- 
ferred to  her  husband. 

“ Why,  I shouldn’t  care  for  the  steam  heat  if — 
What  is  the  rent?”  he  broke  off  to  ask  the  jan- 
itor. 

“ Nine  hundred,  sir.” 

March  concluded  to  his  wife,  “If  it  were  fur- 
nished.” 

“ Why,  of  course ! What  could  I have  been 
thinking  of?  We’re  looking  for  a furnished 
flat,”  she  explained  to  the  janitor,  “and  this  was 
so  pleasant  and  home-like  that  I never  thought 
whether  it  was  furnished  or  not.” 

She  smiled  upon  the  janitor,  and  he  entered 
into  the  joke  and  chuckled  so  amiably  at  her  flat- 
tering oversight  on  the  way  down-stairs  that  she 
said,  as  she  pinched  her  husband’s  arm,  “Now, 
if  you  don’t  give  him  a quarter,  I’ll  never  speak 
to  you  again,  Basil !” 

“I  would  have  given  half  a dollar  willingly  to 
get  you  beyond  his  glamour,"  said  March,  when 
they  were  safely  on  the  pavement  outside.  “ If 
it  hadn’t  been  for  my  strength  of  character,  you’d 
have  taken  an  unfurnished  flat  without  heat  and 
with  no  elevator,  at  nine  hundred  a year,  when 
you  had  just  sworn  me  to  steam  heat,  an  ele- 
vator, furniture,  and  eight  hundred.” 

“Yes!  How  could  I have  lost  my  head  so 
completely  ?*’  she  said,  with  a lenient  amusement 
in  her  aberration  which  she  was  not  always  able 
to  feel  in  her  husband’s. 

“The  next  time  a colored  janitor  opens  the 
door  to  us,  I’ll  tell  him  the  apartment  doesn’t  suit 
at  the  threshold.  It’s  the  only  way  to  manage 
you,  Isabel.” 

“ It’s  true.  I am  in  love  with  the  whole  race. 

I never  saw  one  of  them  that  didn’t  have  per- 
fectly angelic  manners.  I think  we  shall  all  be 
black  in  heaven — that  is,  black-souled.” 

“ That  isn’t  the  usual  theory,"  said  March. 

“ Well,  perhaps  not,”  she  assented.  “ Where 
are  we  going  now  ? Oh  yes,  to  the  Xenophon !” 

She  pulled  him  gayly  along  again,  and  after 
they  had  walked  a block  down  and  half  a block 
over,  they  stood  before  the  apartment-house  of 
that  name,  which  was  cut  on  the  gas  lamps  on 
either  side  of  the  heavily  spiked,  testhetic-hinged 
black  door.  The  titter  of  an  electric  bell  brought 
a large  fat  Buttons,  with  a stage  effect  of  being 
dressed  to  look  small,  who  said  he  would  call  the 
janitor,  and  they  waited  in  the  dimly  splendid, 
copper-colored  interior,  admiring  the  whorls  and 
waves  into  which  the  wall  paint  was  combed,  till 
the  janitor  came  in  his  gold-banded  cap,  like  a 
continental  jnrtier . When  they  said  they  would 
like  to  sec  Mrs.  Grosvenor  Green’s  apartment  he 
owned  his  inability  to  eope  with  the  affair,  and 
said  he  must  send  for  the  superintendent;  he 
was  either  in  the  Herodotus  or  the  Thucydides, 
and  would  be  there  in  a minute.  The  Buttons 
brought  him — a Yankee  of  browbeating  presence 
in  plain  clothes — almost  before  they  had  time  to 
exchange  a frightened  whisper  in  recognition  of 
the  fact  that  there  could  be  no  doubt  of  the 
steam  heat  and  elevator  in  this  case.  Half  sti- 
fled in  the  one,  they  mounted  in  the  other  eight 
stories,  while  they  tried  to  keep  their  self-respect 
under  the  gaze  of  the  superintendent,  which  they 
felt  was  classing  and  assessing  them  with  un- 
friendly accuracy.  They  could  not,  and  they  fal- 
tered abashed  at  the  threshold  of  Mrs.  Grosvenor 
Green’s  apartment,  while  the  superintendent  lit 
the  gas  in  the  gangw^yTlflH  he  called  a privitte 


hall,  and  in  the  drawing-room  and  the  succession 
of  chambers  stretching  rearward  to  the  kitchen. 
Everything  had  been  done  by  the  architect  to 
save  space,  and  everything  to  waste  it  by  Mrs. 
Grosvenor  Green.  She  had  conformed  to  a law 
for  the  necessity  of  turning  round  in  each  room, 
and  had  folding-beds  in  the  chambers;  but  there 
her  subordination  had  ended,  and  wherever  you 
might  have  turned  round  she  had  put  a gimeraek 
bo  that  you  would  knock  it  over  if  you  did  turn. 
The  place  was  rather  pretty  and  even  imposing 
at  firat  glance,  and  it  took  several  joint  ballots 
for  March  and  his  wife  to  make  sure  that  with 
the  kitchen  there  were  only  six  rooms.  At  every 
door  hung  a portiere  from  large  rings  on  a brass 
rod;  every  shelf  and  dressing-case  and  mantle 
was  littered  with  gimcracks,  and  the  corners  of 
the  tiny  rooms  were  curtained  off,  and  behind 
these  portieres  swarmed  more  gimcracks.  The 
front  of  the  upright  piano  had  what  March  called 
a short-skirted  portiere  on  it,  and  the  top  wus 
covered  with  vases,  with  dragon  candlesticks, 
and  with  Jap  fans,  which  also  expanded  them- 
selves bat-wise  on  the  walls  between  the  etchings 
and  the  water-colors.  The  floors  were  covered 
.with  filling,  and  then  rugs,  and  then  skins;  the 
easy-ehana  all  had  tidies,  Armenian  and  Turkish 
and  Persian  ; the  lounges  and  sofas  had  embroid- 
ered cushions  hidden  under  tidies.  The  radia- 
tor was  concealed  by  a Jap  screen,  and  over  the 
top  of  this  some  Arab  scarfs  were  flung.  There 
was  a superabundance  of  clocks.  China  pugs 
guarded  the  hearth ; a brass  sunflower  smiled 
from  the  top  of  either  andiron,  and  a brass  pea- 
cock spread  its  tail  before  them  inside  a high 
filigree?  fender;  on  one  side  was  a coal-hod  in 
repouss6  brass,  and  on  the  other  a wrnught-irou 
wood-basket.  Some  red  Japanese  bird-kites  were 
stuck  about  in  the  necks  of  spelter  vases,  n crim- 
son Jap  umbrella  hung  opened  beneath  the  chan- 
delier, and  each  glolte  had  a shade  of  yellow  silk. 

March,  when  he  had  recovered  his  self-com- 
mand a little  in  the  presence  of  the  agglomera- 
tion, comforted  himself  by  calling  the  bric  k brae 
Jamescracks,  as  if  this  was  their  full  name. 

The  disrespect  he  was  able  to  show  the  whole 
apartment  by  means  of  this  joke  strengthened 
him  to  say  boldly  to  the  superintendent  that  it 
was  altogether  too  small;  then  he  asked  care- 
lessly what  the  rent  was. 

“ Two  hundred  and  fifty.” 

The  Marches  gave  a start,  and  looked  at  each 
other. 

“ Don’t  you  think  we  could  make  it  do  V”  she 
asked  him,  and  he  could  see  that  she  had  men- 
tally saved  five  hundred  dollars  as  the  difference 
between  the  rent  of  their  house  and  that  of  this 
flat.  “ It  has  some  very  pretty  features,  and  we 
could  manage  to  squeeze  in,  couldn’t  we?” 

“ You  won’t  find  another  furnished  flat  like  it 
for  no  two  fifty  a month  in  the  whole  city,”  the 
superintendent  put  in. 

They  exchanged  glances  again,  and  March  said, 
carelessly,  “ It’s  too  small.” 

“ There’s  a vacant  flat  in  the  Herodotus  for 
eighteen  hundred  a year,  and  one  in  the  Thu- 
cydides for  fifteen,”  the  superintendent  suggest- 
ed, clicking  his  keys  together  as  they  sank  down 
in  the  elevator ; “ seven  rooms  and  a bath.” 

“ Thank  you,"  said  March ; “ we’re  looking  for 
a furnished  flat.” 

They  felt  that  the  superintendent  parted  from 
them  with  repressed  sarcasm. 

“ Oh,  Basil,  do  you  think  we  really  made  him 
think  it  was  the  smallness  and  not  the  dear- 
ness ?” 

“No;  but  we  saved  our  self-respect  in  the  at- 
tempt ; and  that’s  a great  deal.” 

“ Of  course  I wouldn't  have  taken  it,  anyway, 
with  only  six  rooms,  and  so  high  up.  But  what 
prices ! Now  we  must  be  very  circumspect  about 
the  next  place.” 

It  was  a janitress,  large,  fat,  with  her  arms 
wound  up  in  her  apron,  who  received  them  there. 
Mrs.  March  gave  her  a succinct  but  perfect  state- 
ment of  their  needs.  She  failed  to  grasp  the  na- 
ture of  them,  or  feigned  to  do  so.  She  shook 
her  head,  and  said  that  her  son  would  show  them 
the  flat.  There  was  a radiator  visible  in  the 
narrow  hall,  and  Isabel  tacitly  compromised  on 
steam  heat  without  an  elevator,  as  the  flat  was 
only  one  flight  up.  When  the  son  appeared 
from  below  with  a small  kerosene  hand-lamp, 
it  appeared  that  the  flat  was  unfurnished,  but 
there  was  no  stopping  him  till  he  had  shown  it 
in  all  its  impossibility.  When  they  got  safely 
away  from  it  and  into  the  street,  March  said, 

“ Well,  have  you  had  enough  for  to-night,  Isabel? 
Shall  we  go  to  the  theatre  now?” 

“ Not  on  any  account.  I want  to  see  the  whole 
list  of  flats  that  Mr.  Fulkerson  thought  would  be 
the  very  thing  for  us.”  She  laughed,  but  with  a 
certain  bitterness. 

“ You’ll  be  calling  him  my  Mr.  Fulkerson  next, 
Isabel.” 

“ Oh  no !” 

The  fourth  address  was  a furnished  flat  with- 
out a kitchen,  in  a house  with  a general  restau- 
rant. The  fifth  was  a furnished  house.  At  the 
sixth  a pathetic  widow  and  her  pretty  daughter 
wanted  to  take  a family  to  board,  and  would  give 
them  a private  table  at  a rate  which  the  Marches 
would  have  thought  low  in  Boston. 

Mrs.  March  came  away  tingling  with  compas- 
sion for  their  evident  anxiety,  and  this  pitv  nat- 
urally soured  into  a sense  of  injury.  “ Well,  I 
must  say  I have  completely  lost  confidence  in 
Mr.  Fulkerson’s  judgment.  Anything  more  ut- 
terly different  from  what  I told  him  we  wanted 
I couldn’t  imagine.  If  he  doesn’t  manage  any 
better  about  his  business  than  he  has  done  about 
this,  it  will  be  a perfect  failure.” 

“ Well,  well,  let’s  hope  he’ll  be  more  circum- 
spect about  that,”  her  husband  returned,  with 
ironical  propitiation.  “But  I don’t  think  it’s 
Fulkerson's  fault  altogether.  Perhaps  it’s  the 
house  agents’.  They’re  a very  illusory  genera- 
tion. There  seems  to  be  something  in  the  human 
habitation  that  corrupts  the  natures  of  those  who 
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deal  in  it,  to  buy  or  sell  it,  to  hire  or  let  it  You 
go  to  an  agent  and  tell  him  what  kind  of  a 
house  you  want.  He  has  no  such  house,  and  he 
sends  you  to  look  at  something  altogether  differ- 
ent, upon  the  well-ascertained  principle  that  if 
you  can’t  get  what  you  want,  you  will  take  what 
you  can  get.  You  don’t  suppose  the  ‘party’ 
that  took  our  house  in  Boston  was  looking  for 
any  such  house?  He  was  looking  for  a totally 
different  kind  of  house  in  another  part  of  the 
town." 

“ I don’t  believe  that !”  his  wife  broke  in. 

“ Well,  no  matter.  But  see  what  a scandalous 
rent  you  asked  for  it !” 

“We  didn’t  get  much  more  titan  half;  and, 
besides,  the  agent  told  me  to  ask  fourteen  hun- 
dred.” 

“Oh,  I’m  not  blaming  you,  Isabel.  I’m  only 
analyzing  the  house  agent,  and  exonerating  Ful- 
kerson.” 

“ Well,  I don’t  believe  he  mid  them  just  what 
we  wanted ; and,  at  any  rate,  I’m  done  with 
agents.  To-morrow,  I’m  going  entirely  by  ad- 
vertisements.” 

[to  UK  OOSTINUKO.] 


THE  TROOPER'S  THANATOPSIS. 

Thk  days  of  frontier  warfare  are  nearly  over. 
Perhaps  the  soldiers  of  our  army  will  never  again 
campaign  against  hostile  Indian  tribes.  They 
have  had  their  fill  of  hard  marchings  and  harder 
fights  against  the  barbarism  of  the  plains,  which 
has  yielded  so  slowly  to  what  we  call  the  west- 
ward march  of  civilization.  Now  there  are  few 
tribes  that  are  unsubdued,  very  few  that  can  take 
the  war-path  against  the  horsemen  of  the  United 
States  army.  But  whether  or  not  they  have  ad- 
vanced the  cause  of  civilization,  whether  or  not 
history  will  justify  the  power  behind  them  that 
propelled  them  forward,  the  cavalrymen  of  the 
army  have  performed  splendid  deeds  of  valor  on 
the  frontier,  and  deeds  that  have  been  unsung 
and  unrewarded. 

The  skulls  and  bones  of  the  troopers  slain  in 
Indian  conflicts  lie  side  bv  side  with  the  skeletons 
of  the  slaughtered  buffalo.  The  plains  are  not 
whitened  with  them,  for  the  plains  are  so  vast 
that  the  remains  of  armies  might  be  lost  amid 
their  coarse  grasses.  But  on  the  travelled  tracks 
over  which  emigrant  trains  once  made  their  toil- 
some way,  through  which  the  railway  now  rushes 
noisily,  our  troops  have  marched  and  ridden  many 
a weary  day,  year  in  and  year  out,  following  the 
Indian  as  he  was  driven  from  one  reservation  to 
the  other  by  advancing  population,  with  its  in- 
creasing demands  of  business,  witii  its  thousand 
and  one  exactions,  w hich  we  call  civilization.  And 
all  along  these  tracks  lie  the  evidences  of  the  hit- 
ter fatal  battles  that  have  been  waged  for  the 
possession  of  the  soil.  The  fight  has  been  be- 
tween the  hunters  and  the  settlers,  between  those 
who  kill  the  game  and  those  who  cultivate  the 
soil.  The  men  who  huve  fought  for  homes  have 
won,  but  they  have  left  their  bones  in  the  sage- 
bush  and  the  buffalo-grass  as  mementos  of  tnc 
conflict  which  has  been  too  distant  and  too  petty 
to  excite  the  interest  of  the  battle-loving  world, 
but  which  has  been  as  real  and  dreadful  to  those 
who  have  engaged  in  it  as  the  most  stupendous 
struggles  of  the  finest  and  largest  armies. 

The  wars  of  the  plains  are  nearly,  if  not  quite, 
finished,  but  their  most  recent  perils  and  triumphs 
are  not  so  distant  that  they  are  not  a distinct  rec- 
ollection of  the  troo|>er  who  pulls  his  beard  in 
contemplation  over  the  skull  which  lies  at  his 
feet.  He  is  on  the  path  of  a long  march  or  the 
ground  of  a deadly  struggle.  Perhaps  he  is  near 
the  spot  where  Custkr  and  his  men  were  massa- 
cred. Does  he  guess  that  the  whited  bone  once 
held  the  brain  of  the  comrade  who  stood  by  his 
side,  or  of  the  leader  who  urged  him  forward  ? 
Is  lie  reflecting  upon  what  his  own  fate  might 
have  been  on  the  fatal  day  ? Is  it  really  a thana- 
topsis,  or  is  it  merely  a reminiscence  of  the  fray 
that  has  given  him  pause,  and  caused  him  to  dis- 
mount and  ponder  on  the  lifeless  casket  ? To  all 
men,  troopers  or  not,  dull  or  imaginative,  there 
come  times  when  death  is  the  regnant  idea  in 
their  minds,  and  to  a man  who  has  faced  the 
grim  unknown  on  the  field  of  battle  nothing  ean 
be  more  suggestive  than  the  skull  which  once 
held  the  living  thought  of  one  who  stood  by  his 
side  in  the  hour  of  supreme  danger.  Even  the 
communing  lover  of  nature,  of  whom  the  poet 
has  sung,  cannot  be  so  impressed  by  the  near- 
ness of  the  untried  future. 


THE  OKLAHOMA  COUNTRY. 

What  is  expected  to  be  the  greatest  stampede 
of  home-seekers  ever  known  in  the  history  of  the 
great  West  will  take  place  in  the  Indian  Terri- 
tory on  the  twenty-second  day  of  this  month.  The 
recent  proclamation  of  President  Harrison  in 
throwing  open  the  Oklahoma  lands  to  settlement, 
in  conformity  with  newly  made  laws  on  the  sub- 
ject, has  caused  thousands  of  persons  of  all  con- 
ditions of  life  to  bundle  their  worldly  possessions 
into  wagons,  and  get  under  wav  for  the  promised 
land.  It  is  estimated  that  fully  twenty  thousand 
persons  are  now  camped  outside  of  Oklahoma 
waiting  for  the  day  on  which  they  may  legally 
enter  into  possession  of  their  new  homes.  Thou- 
sands of  others  are  on  their  wav  there  from  Kan- 
sas, Nebraska,  Missouri,  and  Arkansas,  and  many 
others  are  expected.  It  is  possible  that  from  fifty 
to  one  hundred  thousand  persons  will  rush  into 
the  new  country  before  the  1st  of  June.  Enthu- 
siastic prophets  place  the  estimate  much  higher, 
but  whatever  the  'actual  number  may  turn  out  to 
he,  it  is  almost  certain  that  the  rush  to  Oklaho- 
ma will  be  more  remarkable  than  any  of  the  now 
historic  mining  excitements  of  the  far  West. 

The  cause  for  this  state  of  tilings  may  hie  traced 
to  two  sources,  the  first  and  niost.important  of 
which  is  the  persistent  work  of  the  Oklahoma 


boomers,  who  for  ten  years  past  have  kept  up  a 
constant  clamor  for  the  opening  of  the  miotci 
pied  lands  in  the  Indian  Territory.  The  other 
reason  may  be  defined  as  the  home-seeker’s  lonn. 
ing  for  that  which  the  law  forbade  him  to  take 
The  constant  demand  of  the  boomers  for  the  Ini 
bins’  hunting-ground,  and  more  than  aiiythimr 
else  the  occasional  organized  raids  into  the  for°. 
bidden  country,  brought  this  stretch  of  wilt]  illl(j 
unoccupied  land  more  prominently  before  the  pub. 
lie  eye  than  any  other  section  of  territory  in  the 
United  States.  People  gradually  became  imbued 
with  the  idea  that  the  country  which  seemed  to 
justify  such  unremitting  clamor  must  be  some- 
thing really  out  of  the  ordinary  run  of  acricul- 
tural  luud. 

No  one  has  disputed  the  excellent  quality  of 
the  soil,  or  the  value  of  the  region  for  fanning 
purposes.  For  that  matter,  persons  of  more  than 
local  repute  have  publicly  asserted  that  the  east, 
ern  part  of  the  Indian  Territory  was  the  choicest 
stretch  of  country,  for  all  the  purposes  of  home- 
building,  in  the  entire  West.  Ten  years  ago,  while 
yet  Kansas  was  in  a painful  state  of  newness, and 
before  “Oklahoma”  Paynk  had  begun  his  mem- 
orable raids  into  Oklahoma,  I was  assured  lw 
men  of  judgment  and  repute  that  the  best  part 
of  the  United  States  had  been  reserved  for  a lot 
of  dirty,  lazy  Indians.  Many  good  Kansans  and 
Missourians,  who  would  not  so  much  as  take  ad- 
vantage of  a stranger  in  a horse  trade,  begrudged 
the  Indians  this  beautiful  rolling  prairie  between 
Kansas  and  Texas.  A vague  sort  of  idea  has 
been  held  that  the  Indians,  no  matter  what  their 
attainments  in  the  way  of  the  white  man’s  eivili- 
zution,  should  be  removed  to  some  inhospitable 
desert  in  the  remote  West,  where  they  could  lie 
fed  on  government  rations,  and  left  to  become 
extinct  at  their  leisure.  In  connection  with  this 
matter  it  is  only  just  to  note  that  the  Oklahoma 
boomers  never  laid  claim  to  any  lands  in  the  Ind- 
ian Territory  oilier  than  Oklahoma,  which  they 
asserted  was  open  to  settlement  because  the  Ind- 
bins  tiad  transferred  their  title  to  it  to  the  United 
States  government.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the 
government’s  title  to  the  land  is  perfect,  although 
it  was  obtained  by  sharp  practice  little  short  of 
fraud  and  deception.  Just  after  the  war  of  the 
rebellion,  the  Seminole  Indians,  who  owned  the 
land,  conveyed  it  to  the  United  States,  in  consid- 
eration of  a sum  representing  fifteen  cents  an 
acre,  with  the  expressed  understanding  that  the 
government  wanted  the  land  for  the  purposes  of 
locating  other  Indians  and  freedmen  upon  it.  In 
the  light  of  subsequent  events  it  is  safe  to  sav 
that  the  United  States  never  had  ativ  such  inten- 
tion. Some  freedinen  did  try  to  settle  on  the 
lands  during  the  Oklahoma  boom  period,  but  they 
were  driven  off  by  the  soldiers,  who  had  instruc- 
tions to  keep  the  lands  free  of  all  intruders. 

In  every  ease  of  intrusion  these  instructions 
were  faithfully  carried  out.  Certain  persons  in 
Oklahoma,  however,  were  not  looked  upon  as  in- 
truders. They  were  the  wealthy  cattle  owners, 
who  built  wire  fences  on  the  public  lands,  and 
acted  as  though  they  owned  not  only  the  Indian 
Territory  and  part  of  Texas,  hut  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives  at  Washington  as  well. 
The  power  of  the  cattle-men  to  regulate  the  affairs 
of  the  Indian  country,  or  rather  that  part  of  it 
represented  by  Oklahoma,  was  not  broken  until  a 
short  time  ago,  when  the  boomers  succeeded  in 
getting  Congress  to  open  their  coveted  land  to 
settlement.  The  boomers  asked  for  a great  deal 
more,  which  has  not  yet  been  granted  them. 
They  wanted  a new  Territory  created  out  of  ail 
that  part  of  the  Indinn  Territory  not  actually  oc- 
cupied by  the  five  civilized  tribes  of  Indians — the 
Cherokees,  the  Creeks,  the  Choctaws,  the  Cliicka- 
saws,  and  the  Seminoles.  The  proposed  territory 
would  include  the  Cherokee  outlet,  which  is  a 
large  tract  of  land  lying  next  to  Kansas  in  the 
western  half  of  the  Indian  country,  the  Okia 
homa  and  adjoining  lands,  and  the  public  land 
strip  commonly  called  No  Man’s  Land,  which  is 
an  oblong  piece  of  country  that  was  overlooked 
when  the  mapping  out  of  Kansas,  Colorado,  New 
Mexico,  the  Fan  Handle  of  Texas,  and  the  Ind- 
ian Territory  was  done.  At  present  the  neglect- 
ed strip  is  veritably  no  man’s  land.  In  it  there 
is  no  law,  no  government,  and  no  punishment  for 
crime.  It  has,  in  consequence,  a rather  motley 
lot  of  inhabitants. 

The  boomers  of  these  various  districts  asked 
for  a new  Territory  containing  *23,‘267,719  acres, 
and  tbev  received  only  Oklahoma,  which  contains 
1,887,80(1  acres.  They  were  glad  to  get  that,  be- 
cause they  saw  in  this  concession  a wedge  with 
which  to  pry  open  the  rest  of  the  Territory. 
Eventually  the  wedge  will  do  its  work,  although 
before  that  work  is  finished  the  United  States 
government  may  be  compelled  to  settle  the  old 
Indian  question  anew.  Certainly  the  presence  of 
one  or  two  hundred  thousand  aggressive  white 
people  in  the  heart  of  the  Indian  Territory  will 
not  give  added  peace  and  security  to  the  Indian 
situation. 

There  seems  to  be  good  reason  to  expect  seri- 
ous trouble  in  Oklahoma  soon  after  the  day  of 
opening.  The  boomers  who  have  visited  the 
lands  and  tried  to  make  a settlement  upon  them 
will  naturally  think  that  their  claims  to  quarter 
sections  of  land  ought  to  have  priority,  although 
the  President  has  plainly  and  expressly  stipulated 
that  the  Oklahoma  country  cannot  be  legally  en- 
tered before  noon  of  the  twenty-second  dav  of 
April,  and  that  anv  one  found  disregarding  this 
warning  will  forfeit  his  right  to  land  in  the  terri- 
tory. This  stipulation  recognizes  no  claims  of  pri- 
ority, but  places  the  old  boomer  and  the  latest  and 
freshest  arrival  upon  the  same  footing.  It  can- 
not he  expected  that  the  experienced  boomer  will 
abandon  bis  preconceived  notions  of  prioritv  to 
n mere  tenderfoot  from  Kentucky.  He  is  tin*, 
that  kind  of  person.  He  is  more  likelv  to  main- 
tain what  he  considers  his  rights  with  a revolver 
and  repeating  rifle.  The  thousands  of  boomers 
now  waiting  for  the  eventful  day  are  exceedingly 
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weapons,  from  the  long-range  repeating  rifle  to 
the  murderous  bowie-knife.  For  the  most  part 
they  are  peaceful,  law-abiding  citizens  so  long  us 
they  are  not  imposed  upon  or  ill-treated ; but 
when  they  are  compelled  to  fight  for  right  or  self- 
protection,  they  develop  an  almost  tigerish  fero- 
city. In  the  matter  of  the  Oklahoma  lands  it  will 
in  many  cases  be  hard  to  tell  where  their  rights 
begin  and  other  people’s  end. 

The  Oklahoma  territory  is  a beautiful  stretch 
of  country,  well  watered  by  springs,  brooks,  and 
rivers,  and  covered  here  and  there  with  clumps 
of  jack-oaks.  Various  kinds  of  game  are  plen- 
tiful. It  will  take  the  settlers  just  about  ten  days 
to  exterminate  this  game.  Fort  Reno,  a govern- 
ment post  containing  not  more  than  five  hundred 
soldiers,  is  located  just  outside  Oklahoma’s  west- 
ern border.  A stage  line  connects  the  fort  with 
Oklahoma  City,  a station  on  the  Atchison,  Topeka, 
and  Santa  Fe  Railroad  about  thirty  miles  due  east. 
An  old  stage  station  on  this  route  is  shown  in  the 
illustrations  on  another  page.  Two  government 
land-offices  have  recently  been  established  in  Okla- 
homa, one  at  Guthrie,  a station  on  the  Santa  Fe, 
and  the  other  at  Kingfisher,  a stage  station  in  the 
western  part  of  the  district.  Each  of  these  land- 
offices  will  do  a wonderful  business  on  the  open- 
ing day.  If  the  business  be  transacted  without 
friction,  it  will  be  a matter  for  actual  wonder. 

William  Willard  Howard. 


and  in  the  capture  of  Fort  Morgan.  From  1865, 
when  he  was  appointed  Lieutenant  Commander, 
to  1867  he  was  on  the  steamer  Juniata,  of  the 
South  American  Squadron,  and  the  next  two  years 
he  spent  on  the  PisralaepM,  of  the  Asiatic  Squad- 
ron. He  commanded  the  Frolic  when  she  was 
despatched  to  St.  John’s  in  1878  to  bring  home 
Captain  Trsoit  and  his  party  of  the  wrecked  Po- 
laris. He  then  served  for  some  time  as  Naviga- 
tion Officer  at  the  Brooklyn  Navy-vard,  and  after- 
ward went  to  New  Orleans  as  Light  house  Inspect- 
or for  the  Eighth  District.  During  the  European 
cruise  of  the  Niftsic  he  commanded  that  now  well- 
known  vessel,  Captain  Ramsay  being  then  in  com- 
mand of  the  Trenton , of  the  same  squadron. 

In  February,  1885,  he  was  promoted  to  the  rank 
of  Commander,  and  in  October,  1886,  received  a 
Captain's  commission.  Only  a year  ago  Captain 
Schoonmakkr  was  ordered  to  the  command  of  the 
ill-fated  Vandal i a at  San  Francisco,  to  sail  for  the 
Sandwich  Islands  on  a three  years’  cruise,  but 
soon  after  the  Samoan  difficulty  loomed  up  he 
was  ordered  with  his  ship  to  those  now  famous 
islands,  where  he  arrived  on  February  22<i,  as  he 
reported  from  Apia  to  the  Department  but  a few 
duys  ago. 

Captain  Schoonmakkr,  whose  home  was  at 
Kingston,  New  York,  leaves  behind  him  a wife 
and  three  young  daughters.  Judge  Schoonmakkr, 
of  the  Inter-State  Commerce  Commission,  is  a bro- 
ther of  the  lamented  officer. 


GOING  TO  A FIRE  IN  

ST.  PETERSBURG.  ONE  OF  “THE  MINSTRELS.” 


One  of  the  characteristic  and  peculiar  features 
of  Russian  towns,  one  of  the  absolutely  novel  de- 
tails in  the  silhouette  of  roofs  and  architectural 
contours  that  rise  against  the  sky,  is  the  watch- 
tower.  In  the  more  modest  or  more  ancient 
towns  these  towers  are  built  of  wood ; in  St.  Pe- 
tersburg they  are,  like  the  other  monuments  of  the 
capital,  constructed  of  brick  coated  with  stucco, 
which  the  frost  amuses  itself  bv  cracking  and  peel- 
ing off,  with  the  providential  intent  to  give  employ- 
ment to  the  masons  during  the  summer.  These 
towers  are  of  various  shape,  round,  square,  oc- 
tagonal, some  very  lofty,  others  less  tall,  but  for 
all  the  general  dispositions  are  identical.  On  the 
top  of  the  tower  is  a watch-house  with  windows 
in  every  direction  ; around  this  house  runs  a gal- 
lery, and  above  it  is  a mast  and  rigging  for  work- 
ing a system  of  signals,  consisting  of  combina- 
tions of  colored  spheres  by  day  and  of  colored  lan- 
terns by  night.  Night  and  day  one  or  two  men 
walk  round  and  round  this  gallery  scanning  the 
horizon,  and  the  moment  they  see  the  smoke  of  a 
fire  they  hoist  a red  flag  or  a red  lantern  as  the 
first  signal  of  alarm  ; then  by  means  of  the  cotie 
of  colored  spheres  or  lanterns  they  indicate  in  a 
second  or  two  the  district  and  section  of  the  city 
in  which  the  fire  is.  This  signal  is  repeated  from 
watch-tower  to  watch-tower,  the  telegraph  ticks 
from  one  fire  station  to  another,  and  in  a few 
minutes  all  the  firemen  of  the  capital  are  on  the 
alert.  The  police  hurry  to  the  spot;  in  impor- 
tant cases  the  soldiers  also  hasten  to  the  scene 
of  the  fire;  meanwhile  the  engines  come  tear- 
ing along,  as  we  see  in  Mr.  Dk  Thulstri  p’s  very 
vivid  aud  spirited  picture.  First  of  all  a man 
on  horseback,  an  outrider,  shouts  at  the  top  of 
his  voice — and  what  voices  these  Russian  voices 
are ! — “ Look  out ! Clear  the  way  for  the  tire- 
meu !”  Behind  him  follows  the  engine,  drawn  by 
four  horses  abreast,  Russian  fashion,  two  at  the 
pole,  and  two  font  harnessed  with  short  reins  that 
keep  their  heads  turned  outward  and  oblige  them 
to  canter  or  gallop.  Thus  the  horses  gallop 
along  fanwise.  Above  the  engine  flutters  a flag, 
the  color  of  which  indicates  the  section  to  which 
the  engine  belongs.  Behind  the  driver  a fireman 
stands  aud  rings  the  bell,  that  sounds  with  rapid, 
shrill,  silvery  vibrations,  very  piercing  in  quality. 
On  another  cart  follow  the  hose-pi|>es ; on  anoth- 
er the  fire-escapes  and  other  appliances.  In  cos- 
tume and  in  apparatus  the  St.  Petersburg  fire-bri- 
gade closely  resembles  that  of  Paris.  The  aspect 
of  a fire  in  St.  Petersburg  is  similar  to  that  of  a fire 
anywhere  else,  except,  perhaps,  that  the  military 
element  is  more  conspicuous  and  the  rush  and  the 
shouting  mure  notable.  The  great  moment  is  at 
the  beginning,  when  police,  troops,  and  fire-en- 
gines arrive  all  at  once  from  every  point  of  the 
compass,  vying  with  each  other  in  speed  and  zeal, 
getting  over  a kilometre  of  ground  in  two  minutes 
and  a half,  all  in  perfect  order,  admirably  disci- 
plined. The  horses,  like  the  flags,  vary  in  col- 
or with  the  different  sections — black,  gray,  roan, 
white,  piebald,  etc.  In  a second  the  steam-pumps 
are  in  position,  the  hose  unrolled,  the  firemen,  with 
their  long  leather  aprons  coming  down  to  their 
feet,  ply  the  pipes,  the  ladders  are  hoisted  against 
the  walls,  and  the  men  are  at  work.  The  bravery 
and  agility  of  the  St.  Petersburg  firemen  are  ad- 
mirable, and  the  men  themselves  are  splendid 
specimens  of  muscular  and  masculine  humanity. 


THE  LATE  CAPTAIN 
SCHOON  MAKER. 

Chief  of  the  officers  and  men  who  were  lost  in 
the  Samoan  disaster  was  Captain  Cornelius  M. 
Schoonmakkr,  commanding  the  Vandalia,  a gal- 
lant and  capable  officer,  whose  death  is  universally 
regretted  in  the  service.  The  deceased  officer  had 
a total  service  of  thirty-four  and  a half  years, 
fifteen  of  which  were  passed  afloat.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  well-known  Schoonmakkr  family 
of  Ulster  County,  this  State,  and  received  his  first 
appointment  to  the  navy  from  New  Y'ork  in  Sep- 
temlier,  1864,  at  the  age  of  fifteen.  After  a five 
years’  course  at  the  Naval  Academy  he  was  at- 
tached to  the  steam-frigate  Minnesota  as  midship- 
man in  1859,  and  at  the  outbreak  of  the  rebellion 
he  was  commissioned  as  Lieutenant.  In  1861-2 
he  served  on  the  gun-boat  Sagamore,  and  in  1863-4 
was  on  the  Octorara,  of  the  West  Gulf  Squadron, 
when  she  took  pr.rt  in  the  battle  of  Mobile  Bay 


If  I am  black  at  night, 

And  look  almost  Satanic, 

Sitting  with  castanets  between  my  fingers, 

Lips  like  geraniums,  and  left  and  right 
My  counterparts  enrolled,  a dozen  singers — 

If  I am  black  at  uight; 

If  I am  gay  at  night, 

And  crack  my  jokes  hilarious, 

With  many  a squirm  grotesque,  and  flash  of  eve, 
Warbling  my  frolic  songs  with  smiles  that  light 
Our  motionless  ebon  choir  most  marvellously — 
If  I am  gay  at  night; 

Oh,  I am  white  enough 
When  hushed  I gaze  upon  her, 

My  little  daughter,  lovely  in  her  sleep ; 

Then,  then  I glow  with  pride,  I am  not  rough  ; 
’Tis  for  her  the  youthful  strength  of  life  I reap — 
At  dawn  I’m  white  enough! 

Rose  Hawthorne  Latiirop. 


THE  MINISTER  TO  PERU. 

Colonel  John  Hicks,  whom  President  Har- 
rison has  just  appointed  Envoy  Extraordinary 
and  Minister  Plenipotentiary  to  Peru,  was  born 
in  Auburn,  New  York,  April  12,  1847.  He  is  the 
editor  and  proprietor  of  the  Oshkosh  Xorlhwmt- 
em,  and  was  appointed  on  the  recommendation 
of  the  Wisconsin  Congressional  delegation.  With 
his  parents  he  removed  to  Wisconsin  in  1851,  lo- 
cating in  Waupaca  County,  a region  then  on  the 
frontier.  Despite  the  lack  of  libraries  and  edu- 
cational advantages,  the  hoy  evinced  an  uncon- 
querable desire  for  self-improvement,  often  walk- 
ing half  a dozen  miles  to  borrow  a book,  which 
was  devoured  with  a relish,  and  at  the  early  age 
of  fifteen  he  began  teaching  a country  school. 
His  father  entered  the  army,  and  was  killed  on 
the  South  Eiiisto  River,  South  Carolina,  leaving 
his  family  of  six  children  unprovided  for,  aud 
young  John  was  compelled  to  saw  wood,  work  in 
a mill,  and  teach  school ; but  he  managed  by  his 
own  industry  and  energy  to  obtain  a college  edu- 
cation at  Lawrence  University,  Appleton, Wiscon- 
sin. In  1867,  at  tlie  age  of  twenty,  he  became 
city  editor  of  the  paper  he  now  owns,  which  is 
one  of  the  most  influential  in  the  State.  He  is 
President  of  the  Wisconsin  Press  Association, 
and  Vice-President  of  the  National  Editorial  As- 
sociation, and  at  the  visit  of  the  editors  to  the 
city  of  Mexico  in  1888  Colonel  Hicks  delivered 
an  address  to  President  Diaz  on  behalf  of  the 
American  newspaper  men,  which  attracted  atten- 
tion. He  served  four  years  in  the  Wisconsin 
militia  as  aide-de-camp  on  the  staff  of  Governor 
Rusk,  now  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  whence  he 
obtained  the  title  of  Colonel. 


ELLIS  H.  ROBERTS. 

Mr.  Ellis  Hknry  Roberts,  who  has  been  ap- 
pointed Assistant  Treasurer  of  the  United  Stales 
in  charge  of  the  Sub-Treasury  in  New  York  city, 
has  for  many  years  been  tile  editor  and  proprietor 
of  the  Utica  Herald.  He  was  born  in  the  city  of 
Utica,  September  30,  1827,  and  in  his  boyhood 
learned  the  trade  of  a printer.  lie  was  prepared 
for  college  at  the  seminary  in  Whitestone,  and 
was  graduated  at  Yale  in  1850.  In  the  same 
year  he  became  principal  of  the  Utica  Academy, 
and  also  taught  Latin  in  a female  seminary  in 
that  city.  After  a brief  career  as  a teacher  he 
took  charge  of  the  Utica  Herald,  which  he  made 
a vigorous  exponent  of  the  principles  and  pur- 
poses of  the  Republican  party,  lie  has  been  a 
delegate  to  the  National  Conventions  of  the  party 
several  times,  beginning  with  that  of  1864.  In 
1867  he  served  as  a member  of  the  State  Assem- 
bly, and  in  1870  was  elected  to  Congress,  where 
he  remained  during  two  terms.  He  was  a mem- 
ber of  the  House  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
He  was  a candidate  for  Congress  again  in  1876, 
but  was  defeuted.  He  has  received  the  degree 
of  LL.D.  from  Hamilton  and  Yale  colleges.  He 
has  been  President  of  the  Fort  Schuyler  Club,  of 
the  Oneida  Historical  Society.  In  1873  he  pub- 
lished a series  of  letters  under  the  title,  "To 
Greece  and  Beyond,”  the  result  of  travels  in  the 
region  indicated.  In  1884  he  delivered  at  Cor- 
nell University  and  at  Hamilton  College  a course 
of  lectures  iu  support  of  a protective  tariff,  which 
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were  published  in  book  form  with  the  title,  Gov- 
ernment Revenue,  Expecitdlg  the  American  System. 
He  is  also  the  author  of  The  Planting  and  Growth 
of  the  Empire  State,  published  in  1887  in  the 
‘‘American  Commonwealth  Scries.”  The  Assistant 
Treasurer  at  New  Y'ork  has  charge  of  the  larger 
part  of  the  funds  collected  ami  disbursed  by  the 
United  States  government,  and  is  required  to  give 
a bond  in  $4iM>,<H>0.  The  responsibility  is  such 
that  little  change  is  usually  made  in  the  experi- 
enced clerical  force  of  the  Sub  Treasury  under 
different  administrations. 


THE  LATE  JACOB  SLEEPER. 

Few  men  of  our  time  have  had  the  felicity  of 
a more  complete  and  well-rounded  life  than  the 
Hon.  Jacob  Si.keckk,  of  Boston,  who  died  at  his 
home  iu  that  city  on  Sunday,  March  81st.  He 
had  reached  advanced  age,  for  he  was  horn  No- 
vember 21,  18o2.  He  was  a native  of  Maine,  and 
liegan  his  business  career  in  Boston  soon  after  en- 
tering on  his  twenty-third  year. 

Before  he  reached  middle  ago  the  Methodists 
of  this  country  were  beginning  to  lav  the  founda- 
tions of  the  colleges  and  higher  schools  of  which 
they  have  now  so  many.  With  this  educational 
movement  Mr.  St  .eepkr  was  closely  identified. 
He  was  for  years  an  important  trustee  of  Wes- 
leyan University,  at  Middletown,  Connecticut.  He 
was  also  a trustee  of  the  Boston  University  from 
its  first  creation  ; and  one  of  its  most  important 
buildings  is  named  after  him.  He  was  also  in- 
terested in  the  Boston  Conservatory  of  Music, 
to  which  he  was  a generous  contributor.  For 
twelve  years  lie  rendered  acceptable  service  to 
Harvard  College  as  one  of  its  overseers.  His 
business  sagacity  bas  had  much  to  do  with  the 
prosperity  of  the  Boston  Wesleyan  Association, 
which  owns  the  organ  of  New  England  Method- 
ism, Zion'x  Herald.  The  Association  is  also  the 
owner  of  a large  hall,  erected  at  the  cost  of 
$800,000,  which  is  the  head-quarters  of  the  Meth- 
odists of  Boston  and  its  vicinity.  Mr.  Sleeper 
was  President  of  the  Association  for  a long  time, 
and  in  the  conduct  of  its  affairs  his  counsels 
were  greatly  valued.  Indeed  he  was  ut  all  times, 
and  for  all  the  institutions  in  which  he  was  in- 
terested, a judicious  counsellor.  His  unfailing 
good  sense,  moderation,  and  prudence  were  so 
well  understood  that  his  quiet  influence  was  felt 
wherever  lie  associated  with  other  men. 

Of  his  liberal  giving  to  benevolent  objects  there 
is  no  full  record.  lie  gave  without  ostentation, 
and  was  always  charitable.  It  is  said  that  he 
had  pensioners  upon  his  bounty  for  whom  lie 
provided  regular  allowances,  according  to  their 
necessities. 

After  retiring  from  mercantile  business  Mr. 
Sleeper  continued  to  he  interested  in  the  public 
institutions  which  lie  had  done  much  to  sustain, 
and  retained  his  interest  in  them  up  to  the  close 
of  his  life.  Few  men  have  died  of  late  so  ripe, 
so  full  of  years  and  honors;  yet  his  honors  were 
not  so  much  those  of  public  position — though 
these  were  not  wanting— as  of  the  ever-growing 
confidence  and  esteem  of  his  fellow-citizens. 


CORNELIUS  VAN  COTT. 

Cornelius  Van  Corr,  who  has  just  been  ap- 
pointed Postmaster  of  New  Y'ork  city,  was  bom 
here  in  1838,  and  has  always  made  this  city  his 
home.  He  was  educated  in  the  public  schools, 
and  started  in  life  as  a type-setter— an  occupation 
with  which  he  soon  became  dissatisfied.  He  then 
became  a carriage-builder,  but  having  a natural 
taste  for  polities,  he  made  himself  so  active  and 
prominent  in  campaigning  and  political  agitation 
that  President  Lincoln  appointed  him  an  Inspect- 
or  of  Customs  at  this  port.  An  active  fireman 
for  many  years,  his  services  were  recognized  bv 
an  appointment  to  the  office  of  Fire  Commissioner 
in  1873,  which  he  held  two  terms,  and  was  Presi- 
dent of  the  Board  during  the  latter  period  of  his 

During  the  last  few  years  he  has  been  con- 
nected in  business  with  several  fire-insurance 
companies,  and  has  served  as  trustee  of  a savings- 
bank  in  tliis  city.  Two  years  ago  he  was  elected 
State  Senator  from  the  Eighth  District,  and  was 
one  of  the  members  of  the  committee  which  in- 
vestigated the  Aqueduct  scandals  last  year.  In 
this  work  ami  in  his  routine  duties  in  the  upper 
branch  of  the  Legislature  he  earned  a solid  repu- 
tation for  industry  and  sagacity.  Mr.  Van  Corr 
has  always  been  an  ardent  Republican,  rigid  in 
his  support  of  his  party  ticket  at  the  polls.  As 
president  of  the  Lincoln  Club,  as  member  of  the 
Republican  State  Committee,  and  of  the  Now  Y ork 
County  Campaign  Committee,  he  undoubtedly  per. 
formed  efficient  services  for  the  election  of  Presi- 
dent Harrison  last  year. 

Mr.  Van  Corr  is  a machine  politician,  and  thor- 
oughly believes  in  scientific  political  engineering, 
but  lie  is  very  generally  credited  with  the  execu- 
tive ability  which  is  essential  to  the  head  of  the 
great  post-office  of  which  he  is  to  take  charge. 


JOEL  B.  ERHARDT. 

The  new  Collector  of  the  Port  of  New  York, 
Joel  B.  Erhardt,  is  perhaps  best  known  as  the 
Republican  candidate  for  the  Mayoralty  of  this 
cuv  at  the  last  municipal  election.  He  was  born 
here  about  fifty-one  years  ago,  and  is,  as  bis  name 
indicates,  of  German  parentage.  When  the  civil 
war  began  he  had  just  finished  the  academic 
course  at  the  University  of  Vermont,  and  was  be- 
ginning the  study  of  the  law.  Dropping  this  oc- 
cupation at  once,  be  went  to  the  front  with  the 
Seventh  Regiment,  to  which  he  belonged,  and 
served  with  it  as  a private  soldier  until  the  end 
of  its  term  of  enlistment.  He  then  returned  to 
Vermont  and  enlisted  in  a cavalry  regiment, 
with  which  he  served  two  years,  leaving  with  the 
rank  of  Captain.  During  the  draft  riots  in  this 


city  at  the  time  of  the  war  lie  was  Provost-Mar- 
shal  of  the  Fourth  District,  and  did  much  good 
work  in  restoring  order. 

When  the  war  finally  ended  he  resumed  his 
law  studies,  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  aud  was 
appointed  Assistant  United  States  District  Attor- 
ney by  B.  F.  Silliman,  then  the  head  of  that  de- 
partment in  Brooklyn.  He  was  a candidate  for 
the  Board  of  Aldermen  in  1875,  and  was  defeated. 
In  1876  he  was  appointed  a Police  Coininis.-ion- 
er — all  office  which  lie  held  three  years,  and  in 
which  he  distinguished  himself  as  an  organizer 
and  disciplinarian.  President  Arthur  appointed 
him  United  States  Marshal  for  the  Southern  Dis- 
trict of  New  Y’ork  in  1883,  and  soon  afterward  ho 
was  made  receiver  of  the  New  Y’ork  and  North- 
ern Railroad.  In  this  last  position  he  displayed 
marked  financial  ability,  succeeding  as  he  did  in 
completely  reconstructing  the  corporation.  This 
led  to  his  election  to  the  Presidency  of  that  rail- 
road, which  he  held  until  last  year,  when  lie  re- 
signed in  order  to  take  part  in  the  Mayoralty 
contest. 

Colonel  Erhardt  while  a member  of  the  I’olico 
Board  was  tried  on  charges  preferred  against 
him  by  Mayor  Ely,  but  al  ter  full  hearing  it  was 
decided  that  he  had  not  exceeded  his  authority  in 
any  particular  in  that  office.  When  he  was  nom- 
inated for  the  Mayoralty  the  speaker  who  pro- 
posed him  said:  “His  name  is  the  synonym  for 
the  faithful  discharge  of  duty.  Iu  his  business 
relations  lie  has  won  the  respect  and  admiration 
of  all  who  know  him.  As  a public  oflicer,  when 
fortunes  were  within  his  grasp,  not  a thought  of 
seizing  them  entered  his  mind.  He  is  a mail 
rigorously  positive,  determined,  honest,  generous, 
and  able.  Not  a stain  lias  been  cast  on  his 
name.” 

Mr.  Erhardt  made  a plucky  fight  for  the  May- 
oralty, and  was  second  ill  the  contest,  though  lie 
did  not  win.  He  is  certainly  well  known  and  re- 
spected for  the  mental  ami  moral  qualities  which 
arc  required  in  the  duties  of  his  new  office. 


THE  COMMON  CHORD. 

Tun  Rappahannock’s  stately  tide,  aglow  with  sunset 
light, 

Came  sweeping  down  between  the  hills  that  hemmed 
its  gathering  might. 

From  one  side  rose  the  Stafford  slopes,  and  on  tho 
other  shore 

The  Spottsylvania  meadows  lay,  with  oak  groves 
scattered  o’er. 

Hushed  were  the  sounds  of  busy  day;  Hie  brooding 
air  was  hushed. 

Save  lor  tho  rapid-flowing  stream  that  chanted  as  it 
rushed. 

O'er  mead  aud  gently  Bioping  hills,  on  either  side  tho 
stream, 

Tlie  white  tents  of  tlie  soldiers  caught  the  sun's  de- 
parting beam  — 

On  Spottsylvania’*  slopes  tlie  Blue,  on  Stafford’s 
hills  tlie  Gray; 

Between  them,  like  ail  unsheathed  sword,  the  glitter- 
ing river  lay. 

Hark!  Suddenly  a Union  band  far  down  the  stream 
sends  forth 

The  strains  of  “Hail,  Columbia,”  tho  pwan  of  the 
North. 

Tlie  tents  are  parted ; silent  throngs  of  soldiers, 
worn  and  grim. 

Stand  forth  upon  the  dusky  slopes  to  hear  the  mar- 
tial hymn. 

So  clear  and  quiet  was  the  night  that  to  the  farthest 
bound 

Of  either  camp  was  borne  the  swell  of  sweet,  tii- 
nmplinui  sound. 

And  when  tlie  last  note  died  away,  from  distant  post 
to  post 

A shout,  like  thunder  of  the  tide,  rolled  through  tlie 
Federal  host. 

Then  straightway  from  the  other  shore  there  rose  an 
answering  strain. 

■‘Bonnie  Bine  Flag”  came  floating  down  the  slope 
aud  o’er  tlie  plain. 

And  then  tlie  Boys  in  Gray  sent  back  our  cheer 
across  tho  tide — 

A mighty  shout  that  rent  the  air  and  eclioed  far  and 
wide. 

"Star-spangled  Banner,” we  replied;  they  answered, 

“ Boys  in  Gray,” 

While  cheer  on  cheer  rolled  through  the  dusk,  and 
faintly  died  away. 

Deeply  tlie  gloom  had  gathered  round,  and  all  the 
stars  hnd  come. 

When  tlie  Union  band  began  to  play  the  notes  of 
“Home,  Sweet  Home.  ’ 

Slowly  and  softly  breathed  the  chords,  and  utter  Hi- 

Over  the  valley  and  tlie  hills — on  Blue  and  Gray  as 
well. 

Now  swelling  and  now  sinking  low,  now  tremulous, 

The  leader's  cornet,  played  the  air  of  the  beautiful  old 
song ; 

And,  rich  and  mellow,  horn  and  bass  joined  ill  the 
flowing  chords, 

So  voice-like  that  they  scarcely  lacked  the  charm  of 
spoken  wools. 

Then  what  u cheer  from  both  the  hosts,  with  faces 
to  the  stars ! 

And  tears  were  shed  and  prayers  were  said  upon  the 
field  of  Mars. 

The  Southern  band  caught  up  the  strain;  and  wo. 
who  could  sing,  sang. 

Oh,  wlmt  a glorious  hymn  of  home  across  the  river 
rang  1 

We  thought  of  loved  ones  far  away,  of  scenes  we'd 
left  behind — 

The  low-roofed  farm-house  ’neath  the  elm  that  mur- 
mured in  the  wind ; 

Tlie  children  standing  by  the  gate,  tlie  dear  wife  at 
the  door; 

Tlie  dusty  sunlight  all  aslant  upon  the  old  ban:  floor. 

Oh!  loud"  and  long  the  cheer  we  raised,  when  silerne 
lei  I again. 

And  died  away  among  the  hills  the  il.  nr  familiar 
strain. 

Then  to  onr  cots  of  straw  we  stole,  and  dreamed  tl,e 
livelong  night 

Of  far-off  hamlets  in  the  hills,  pence- real  led.  ami  -till, 
and  whilu.  James  Be.  kHam 
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A SONG  OF  THE  LILAC. 

Above  the  wall  that’s  broken, 

And  from  the  coppice  thinned, 

So  sacred  and  so  sweet, 

The  lilac  in  the  wind ! 

And  every  night  the  May  wind  blows 
The  lilac  blooms  apart, 

The  memory  of  his  first  love 
Is  shaken  on  his  heart. 

A tear  was  long  its  gravestone, 

A hush  was  all  around: 

Oh  how  they  wake  it  now, 

The  fragrance  and  the  sound ! 

And  every  night  the  May  wind  blow's 
The  lilac  blooms  apart. 

The  memory  of  his  first  love 
Is  shaken  on  his  heart. 

Louse  Imogen  Guney. 


THE  COLONEL’S  STORT. 

The  Colonel  was  a regular  old-time  Virginia 
Colonel,  and  still  stuck  manfully  to  his  blue  coat 
and  brass  buttons  and  his  buff  nankeen  waistcoat, 
in  which  his  clean,  handsome,  ruddy  old  face  nev- 
er looked  handsomer.  “ Buff  and  blue  is  the  cos- 
tume for  gentlemen  to  wear,”  the  Colonel  would 
roar;  and  whatever  he  said.  Yellow  Bob  echoed 
like  a Greek  chorus.  “Yes,  siree;  dat  siitinv  is 
so.  1 got  a blue  coat  ole  niarse  done  gimme.” 
The  Colonel’s  clinging  to  old  days  and  old  wavs 
was  pathetic.  Although  he  swore  forty  times  a day 
that  the  war  had  ruined  him,  it  had  not.  There 
was  enough  left  for  the  Colonel  and  Madam  and 
the  colony  of  their  old  servants,  which,  as  the  ease 
frequently  is  to  this  day  in  Virginia,  had  settled 
around  them.  The  Colonel  still  had  Yellow  Bob 
to  swear  at,  and  Mrs.  Randolph  had  Patsy  to  car- 
ry the  keys  and  make  mango  pickle  and  peach 
cordial.  But  the  age  had  swept  them  high  and 
dry.  They  talked  about  things  chiefly  that  hap- 
pened in  the  ’fifties,  and  when  they  got  into  the 
’sixties  the  Colonel  was  apt  to  damn  the  Yankees 
so  profusely  that  Mrs.  Randolph  was  fain  to  ask 
him  if  he  remembered  the  trip  they  took  to  the 
Springs  in  ’forty-nine,  when  his  pocket  was  pick- 
ed of  nine  hundred  and  eighty  dollars;  at  which 
the  Colonel  and  Yellow  Bob  would  exchange 
winks.  Yellow  Bob  knew  that  a race  between 
Colonel  Doswell’s  flea-bitten  gray  and  Major  Bev- 
erly’s Sir  Archv  had  more  to  do  with  the  loss  of 
that  nine  hundred  and  eighty  dollars  than  Mrs. 
Randolph — good,  simple  soul — suspected.  As  for 
the  Colonel,  the  war  did  not  make  so  much  dif- 
ference to  him  as  he  fancied.  He  now  spent  the 
best  part  of  his  life  sitting  on  the  broad  front 
porch  at  Drum  Point,  with  a julep  handy,  and 
Yellow  Bob  within  swearing  distance,  and  for 
gentlemen  of  seventy-five,  of  the  Colonel’s  tem- 
perament, there  is  not  much  else  to  do.  Horse- 
racing  he  regarded  as  out  of  the  question,  be- 
cause he  no  longer  had  nine  hundred  and  eighty 
dollars  to  throw  away  on  it  whenever  he  fancied. 
The  Colonel  believed  that  the  present  age  was  ut- 
terly tame  and  devoid  of  incident. 

“ Damme,  sir,  nothing  happens  now  ; the  young 
folks  don’t  even  run  away  and  get  married.  A 
fellow  calls  another  fellow  a liar,  and — dog  my 
cats ! — the  other  fellow  goes  and  sues  him  in  the 
courts,  instead  of  shooting  him  down  in  his  tracks. 
Did  you  ever  hear  of  Jack  Thornton  ? Now  that 
man  had  some  adventures,  sir,  in  this  very  conn- 
tv,  sir,  that  ought  to  be  written  in  a book.” 

Yellow  Bob  here  took  up  the  conversation. 
“ Books  is  fur  white  folks — dat’s  what  I say.  Dese 
heah  fool  niggers  gwine  ’long  de  road  ter  school 
wid  dev  spellin’-books  is  mighty  disqualifyin’  ter 
me.  Unc’  Isaac  Minkins  he-fcyarn  git  up  and 
preach  ’dout  a gret  big  hymn-book  iu  he  hand 
fur  to  read  de  Bible  outen.” 

“ Hold  your  tongue,  you  rascal !”  bawled  the 
Colonel,  highly  pleased  nevertheless.  “ The  in- 
fernal free-school  system,  sir,  has  been  the  ruin 
of  this  country.  As  I was  telling  you,  though, 
about  Jack  Thornton,  his  land  joined  mine, 
and  we  were  at  William  and  Mary  together. 
Well,  Jack  was  as  handsome  a fellow  as  ever 
stepped,  and  the  only  man  iu  the  county  that 
could  beat  me  after  the  hounds.  He  had  a very 
pretty  property  too,  sir,  and  as  likely  a lot  of  ne- 
groes as  there  was  in  the  county,  and  there  was 
eleven  hundred  acres  in  the  tract  at  Northend. 
By  Jove!  what  jolly  bachelor  dinners  he  used  to 
give  there ! Eh,  Bob?  I got  mighty  near  being 
kicked  by  the  Madam  for  a little  turn  about  we 
had  at  one  of  those  dinners.  That  dinner,  sir, 
lasted  three  days,  and  I rode  my  horse  up  the 
front  stairs  into  Jack’s  bedroom.  Ah,  they  were 
days !” 

“An’  missis — she  was  Miss  Sally  Ambler  den 
— she  met  me  in  de  road  when  I wuz  kyarin’  ole 
marse  home  in  de  chaise,  an’  he  kyarn  say  a word. 
And  I say : ‘ Sarvint,  missis.  Marse  he  mighty 
sick;  I feerd  he  ain’t  gwi’  live  twell  de  doctor 
git  ter  him.’  And  Miss  Sally  she  bust  out  ervin’ 
an’  jump  ofTn  her  horse,  and  come  ter  de  chaise 
an’  look  in  marse’s  face.  An’  lie  ’gin  ter  holler 
an’  say:  ‘I  ain’t  sick,  my  dear;  I’m  drunk  as  a 
lord — hie.  An’  ef  you  knew  how  jolly  I feel,  you’d 
go  an’  git  drunk  yerself.’  Missis  she  turn  away, 

“Zounds,  sir!  do  you  propose  to  tell  the  se- 
crets of  iny  life, you  yellow  scoundrel?  But  it’s 
true.  I had  a hard  time  bringing  the  Madam 
round,  and  hv  the  Lord  I don’t  believe  I’d  have 
done  it  at  all  but  for  Jack  Thornton.  He  swore 
he  had  made  me  tight,  when,  ha ! ha ! I could 
drink  him  under  the  table  any  day  in  the  week. 
The  Madam  believed  Jack,  thank  God,  though. 
Well,  as  I was  telling  you,  there  were  some  mon- 
strous exciting  things  in  .lack’s  life.  First,  after 
he  had  settled  down  to  live  like  a gentleman  at 
Northend,  old  Smithers  got  his  note  for  ten  thou- 
sand dollars  to  pay  some  debts  of  honor  Jack 
had  made ; and  then  the  doggoned  interest  be- 
gan piling  up,  aud  th^blltfk  measles  broke  0|t 


among  his  negroes,  and  he  lost  nearly  half  of 
them,  and  we  had  a drought  two  years  iu  succes- 
sion, and  the  first  thing  I knew  Jack  was  a bank- 
rupt. Old  Scaife  Beverly,  Jack’s  uncle,  was  as 
rich  as  a Jew,  and  had  thousands  of  dollars  in 
his  secretary;  but  the  old  skinflint  Said  some- 
thing or  other  about  Jack’s  squandering  his  pat- 
rimony, and  Jack  swore  he’d  see  the  old  rascal 
at  Davy  Jones’s  before  he’d  take  a cent  from 
him;  so  there  he  was,  strapped  and  stranded. 
Well,  about  that  time  there  was  an  election  for 
sheriff,  and  Jack  came  to  me  and  consulted  me 
about  his  running  for  sheriff,  and  I told  him  he 
couldn’t  do  better ; and  the  fact  was,  if  he  didn't 
get  hold  of  some  ready  money  he’d  have  to  sell 
his  negroes,  and  that  was  what  he  mortal lv 
hated,  of  course.  So  the  next  court  day”  (the 
Colonel  pronounced  it  cote  day)  “he  announced 
himself  as  a candidate.  I made  a speech  myself 
on  the  court-house  green,  calling  upon  the  gentle- 
men of  the  county  to  support  him.  I was  al- 
ways counted  a good  speaker,  sir,  when  I was  iu 
the  House  of  Delegates.” 

“An’  ole  missis  she  was  allers  a mighty  good 
ban’  at  writin’  of  de  speeches,”  chimed  in  Yel  low 
Bob. 

“ You  bandy-legged  rascal,”  shouted  the  Col- 
onel, turning  very  red,  “I've  a great  mind  to 
kick  you  off  this  plantation,  as  I’ve  had  every  day 
for  forty  odd  years.” 

Here  Bob  created  a diversion.  “ Dat  sntiny 
was  a good  speech  vou  made  fur  Marse  Jack. 
Mi  ssis  she  was  in  Richmon’  when  dat  speech  was 
spoke.  De  folks  dev  holler  an’  whoop,  an’  Marse 
Jack  Thornton  he  come  up  an’  sliooken  old 
marse’s  ban’  and  says,  ‘ Ef  I’m  ’lectod,  I’ll  owe  it 
to  you,  Kunel.’  ” 

“ .So  lie  did — so  he  did,”  said  the  Colonel,  some- 
what mollified.  “ But  still  'twas  very  surprising 
to  see  Jack  Thornton  performing  the  sheriff's 
duties — and  he  had  no  deputy  either.  I was 
mightily  afraid  he’d  hurt  his  chances  with  Vir- 
ginia Berkeley;  and  so  it  did.  because  Virginia 
turned  around  and  married  Miles  Corbin  aliout 
the  time  Jack  was  elected.  However,  I couldn’t 
blame  her  very  much.  She  was  only  seventeen, 
and  Jack  was  too  proud  to  go  to  Colonel  Berke- 
ley’s house  after  he  had  lost  pretty  near  every- 
thing; and  Virginia  afterward  confessed  to  the 
Madam  that  she  married  Miles  Corbin  us  much 
to  spite  Jack  as  to  please  her  father.  Corbin 
was  worth  every  cent  of  two  hundred  thousand 
dollars,  and  was  a mighty  prim,  proper  fellow  ; 
never  touched  a card,  didn’t  get  drunk  occasion- 
ally like  a good  fellow ; but  for  all  his  straight- 
laced  ways  he  had  a devil  of  a temper.  He  used 
to  whip  his  negroes  himself — just  think  of  it,  sir, 
with  an  overseer  on  the  land — and  then  hand 
round  the  plate  in  church.  Damme,  sir,  if  I 
didn’t  button  up  my  breeches  pocket  and  look 
him  square  in  the  eye  whenever  he  handed  his 
infernal  plate  to  me ; and  communion  Sundays, 
when  I went  up  to  the  rail  with  Madam,  I made 
him  stand  out  of  my  way,  sir,  with  as  little  cere- 
mony as  if  he’d  been  a yellow  dog.  As  for  Vir- 
ginia Berkeley,  she  was  a girl  of  tremendous  spir- 
it, and  she  led  Miles  Corbin  a dance,  I’m  happy 
to  say.  She  was  pretty  as  a picture  too;  wasn’t 
she,  Bob  ?” 

“Pretty!”  echoed  Yellow  Bo!) — “she  was  the 
prettiest  ’oinan  ever  I seed,  sensin’  ’twas  missis 
when  she  was  just  married.  Miss  Ferginny  she 
had  black  eyes  dat  fyarly  bu’n  a hole  in  you  w hen 
she  look  at  you.  She  hed  de  leetlest  foot  an’ 
han’,  an’  when  she  laughed,  de  dimples  come  out 
all  over  her  face.” 

“ That’s  so ; and  her  mouth — God  bless  me  ! 
Well,  everybody  knew  that  she  and  Miles  Corbin 
wouldn’t  pull  in  harness  together,  and  of  course 
they  quarrelled  like  the  devil.  Virginia  was  a 
thorough-bred,  and  she  held  her  head  up  high ; 
but  sometimes,  the  Madam  says,  Virginia  would 
come  over  here  and  cry  as  if  her  heart  would 
break.  And  the  Madam  soon  found  out  that  Jack 
Thornton  was  the  reason  of  it.  I don’t  think 
Virginia  ever  tried  to  get  along  with  Corbin,  al- 
though God  knows  no  woman  could  have  done 
it ; but  they  hadn’t  been  married  a month  before 
they  had  it  hot  and  heavy.” 

“Ole  Unc’  Snake-root  Jim  sav  she  thro  wed  a 
kittle  of  hilin’  water  at  him  fust  time  he  cuss 
her.  Mavhe  dat’s  what  dey  calls  hot  and  heavy,” 
remarked  Bob. 

“Anvliow  ugly  stories  began  to  get  out  about 
the  way  things  were  going  at  Corbin  Hall.  Jack 
Thornton  never  went  there,  and  kept  out  of  Vir- 
ginia Corbin’s  way  as  much  as  he  could  : besides, 
lie  spent  all  his  time  nearly  riding  over  the  coun- 
try on  sheriff’s  duty.  He  told  Madam  if  he  hadn’t 
been  elected  sheriff,  and  had  to  keep  on  the  move, 
he’d  have  blown  his  brains  out  sitting  down  ami 
doing  nothing  at  Northend,  and  thinking  about 
Virginia  Corbin  and  her  misery.  Queer  fellow 
in  some  ways,  Jack  was.  Seemed  to  like  work 
after  he  got  used  to  it.  Anyway  it  began  to  be 
talked  about  that  Miles  Corbin — the  sanctimoni- 
ous devil  — had  struck  Virginia  Berkeley  more 
than  once.  Some  people  did  not  believe  it,  be- 
cause when  they  first  began  to  disagree,  Virginia 
hnd  been  beard  to  say  that  if  Miles  ever  laid  his 
hand  on  her  she’d  kill  him — and  she  would  have 
done  it,  too.  The  Berkeleys  are  that  kind,  though 
I must  say  that  when  Virginia  had  her  own  wav 
she  was  as  amiable  as  anybody  I ever  saw,  and 
if  Miles  Corbin  had  treated  her  right  she  would 
have  made  him  a good  wife.  But  she  was  one 
that  couldn’t  stand  whip  and  spur.  It  happened, 
though,  that  Jack  Thornton  one  night,  coming 
home  from  court,  found  one  of  Corbin's  servants 
lying  at  the  lane  gate  of  Corbin  Ilall  with  a broken 
leg.  So  although  he  had  sworn  he’d  neverdarken 
Miles  Corbin’s  doors,  yet  he  had  to  take  the  fel- 
low up  in  his  gig  and  drive  up  to  Corbin  Hall. 
It  was  about  eleven  o'clock  at  night,  and  the  ne- 
groes had  all  gone  to  bed,  but  there  was  a liciit. 
in  the  house  and  a commotion  going  on.  The 
dogs  started  too,  but  Jack  soon  stopped  them — I 
never  saw  a dog  in  my  life  that  wouldn’t  fawn 
on  Handsome  Jack — when,  as  he  told  me  uftcr- 
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ward,  the  hall  door  flew  open,  and  Virginia  Cor- 
bin rushed  out  and  almost  into  Jack  Thornton’s 
arms.  Miles  Corbin  was  right  after  her  with 
his  fist  doubled  up.  Jack  says  he  was  so  dum- 
founded  his  head  reeled,  but  he  heard  Miles  order 
her  to  come  back  into  the  house.  Then  Virginia 
straightened  herself  up  and  said,  ‘I’ll  come  back) 
because  I'm  not  afraid  of  you ; but  I want  to  tell 
you  now  that  if  ever  you  raise  your  hand  against 
me  I’ll  kill  you  as  surely  as  I live.  You’ve  never 
driven  me  to  much — I’ve  submitted  and  waited 
and  hated — but  a very  little  more  will  drive  me 
to  murder.’  Then  from  somewhere  in  her  dress 
she  pulled  out  a pistol.  ‘ Do  you  sec  this  ? Well, 
I got  it  for  just  such  an  emergency  ns  may  hap- 
pen. Jack  Thornton,  do  you  hear  me?’  At  this 
Jack  jumped  at  Corbin,  and  catching  him  by  the 
collar,  walloped  him  until  Corbin  yelled.  But  lie 
didn’t  stop  for  that;  he  laid  it  on  as  long  as  he 
could  stand,  and  then  kicked  Corbin  all  over  the 
porch.  The  darky  with  the  broken  leg  began 
to  holler,  and  that  brought  all  the  other  negroes 
trooping  out;  and  at  least  forty  of  them  saw  the 
trouncing.  And  then  Virginia  showed  them  the 
pistol,  and  told  them  what  she  meant  to  do  if  he 
ever  struck  her  again.  Well,  it  was  hushed  up 
as  far  as  possible.  Virginia  was  the  proudest 
woman  I ever  saw;  and  she  asked  Jack  to  keep 
it  quiet.  And  so,  while  everybody  knew  that  she 
and  Miles  Corbin  had  had  a big  flare-up,  nobody 
exactly  knew  the  circumstances.  Virginia  didn't 
even  tell  the  Madam. 

“ So  things  went  on  for  a year  or  two,  until  one 
night  I was  waked  by  hearing  that  lazy  yellow 
fellow  yonder  tapping  at  my  window.  He  had 
been  to  Corbin  Hall  courting  a black  girl  over 
there,  when  Corbin  died— for  lie  died  from  a pis- 
tol wound.” 

“ I hed  jes  done  tell  Ma’v  Jane — um  ! she  were 
a gal — good-night,”  said  Yellow  Bob,  taking  up 
the  thread  of  the  story,  “ an’  I was  cornin'  through 
de  front  yard,  when  I see  de  lights  bu’nin’  in  de 
parlor,  an’  heerd  Marse  Miles  Corbin  a-yellin’  at 
Miss  Ferginny.  I was  skeered  ter  go ’wav  an’ 
skeered  ter  stay ; hut  pres’n’y  I hear  her  scream, 
mi’  I run  in,  an’  dyar  was  Marse  Miles  lavin’  on 
de  sofa  wid  de  blood  po’in’  from  lie  hade.  Miss 
Ferginny  she  stun’  up  lookin’  mighty  cur’iis,  wid 
a smokin’  pistol  in  her  han’.  Marse  Miles  he 
groan,  but  seem  like  Miss  F'erginny  didn’t  bear 
’im.  I run  an’  fotch  him  a piller,  an’  gin  him 
some  water,  an’  den  I tuck  out  ter  de  quarters 
ter  raise  de  black  folks  an’  de  overseer.  Dev  all 
come  runnin’.  I)e  overseer  he  was  de  po’est  kin’ 
of  po’  white  trash.  He  jes  come  right  out  in 
cote  an’  tole  ev’ything  he  see  dat  night ; an’  de 
black  folks  dev  all  stan’  up  fur  Miss  Ferginny, 
an’  ’low  dey  didn’t  see  nuttin’  ’tall.” 

“ That's  so,”  said  the  Colonel ; “ for  Virginia 
Berkeley  had  to  stand  up  in  the  prisoner’s  dock, 
and  every  negro  on  the  land  swore  they  hadn’t 
seen  a pistol,  hadn’t  heard  a quarrel,  didn’t  know 
anything  about  it,  and  that  Virginia  was  the  best 
mistress  in  the  world.  When  I got  there  that 
night  Miles  Corbin  was  dead,  the  low-lived  dog! 
Virginia  met  me  and  the  Madam.  ‘I  didn't  kill 
him,'  she  said,  as  quiet  as  you  please,  ‘although 
I meant  to  do  it.  He  struck  me,  and  I went  aud 
got  the  pistol.  He  got  it  from  me,  and  went  to 
the  table  to  withdraw  the  load,  when  he  got  ner- 
vous— lie  always  was  a coward — and  it  went 
off.’  Madam  looked  at  her.  ‘ Has  lie  ever  really 
beaten  you  ?’  she  asked.  For  answer  Virginia 
laughed  a dreadful  kind  of  a laugh,  and  pulling 
up  her  sleeve,  showed  her  the  marks  of  Corbin’s 
fingers.  ‘ Look  here !’  she  said,  showing  her  a 
great  bruise  on  her  shoulder-blade.  Madam  just 
burst  out  crying,  and  put  her  arms  around  Vir- 
ginia. ‘Thunk  God,’ she  said, ‘you  didn’t  kill 
him!’  You  cun  just  imagine  the  commotion  it 
raised ; but  everything  would  have  been  settled 
at  the  inquest  if  it  hadn’t  been  for  that  low-lived 
dog  the  overseer.  He  and  Miles  Corbin  hnd  been 
associates.  A gentleman  associating  with  his 
overseer ! And  Mrs.  Corbin  hud  ordered  him  out 
of  her  parlor  not  long  before ; so  he  owed  her  a 
grudge,  and  he  paid  it.  Such  a talk  and  hubbub 
was  raised  that  at  the  next  county  court  the  grand 
jury  returned  a true  bill  ugainst  Virginia  Berke- 
ley Corbin  for  the  murder  of  her  husband.  By 
George!’’  said  the  Colonel,  pausing  to  wipe  his 
forehead.  “As  for  Jack  Thornton,  he  nearly 
went  crazv.  At  first  lie  said  he’d  resign  the 
shrievalty,  or  kill  himself,  before  he’d  serve  the 
summons  on  her.  She  was  staying  here  where 
Madam  had  brought  her  the  night  Miles  Corbin 
died.  But  the  Board  of  Magistrates — we  didn’t 
have  a tuppence-ha'penny  county  court  then,  but 
gentlemen  served  as  magistrates — the  lioard  sent 
for  him,  and  reasoned  alxmt  the  trouble  and  ex- 
pense he'd  put  the  county  to  if  he  resigned  that 
way  without  notice;  and  Mrs.  Corbin  sent  him 
word  that  the  greatest  service  he  could  do  her 
was  to  remain  in  office  until  after  the  trial  was 
over.  So  at  last  he  consented,  but  I thought  he’d 
die  the  day  he  served  the  writ  on  her.” 

The  Colonel  paused  again,  confronted  by  the 
dead  and  gone  tragedy. 

“ Good  Gord  A’miglity !”  said  Yellow  Bob,  slow- 
ly and  solemnly.  “1  ’member  dat  day,  an’  I gwi 
’member  it  twell  judgment  day.  ’Twas  ’bout  time 
de  fish  bite  in  June.  Missis  didn’t  ’ten’  ter  de 
chickens  er  do  cow  s er  nuttm’  den.  She  was  all 
time  projectin'  wid  Miss  Ferginny.  Seem  like 
she  didn’t  keer  whe’r  de  tucltey  aigs  hatch,  er  de 
cows  give  milk,  er  de  ’taters  come  up  in  de  gvar- 
den,  she  was  so  tooken  up  wid  Miss  Ferginny. 
When  Marse  Jack  Thornton  rid  up  in  de  yard 
dat  day  I never  see  a man  look  like  him.  He 
was  de  color  of  a ash-cuke  ’fo’  de  ashes  is  washed 
off.  Miss  Ferginny  she  was  settin’  on  de  po’ch 
wid  ole  marse  an’  missis  when  he  come  up  de 
steps.  When  he  come  to’ds  her  he  stop  an’ 
look  like  he  gwi  drop.  An’  ole  marse,  he  go  up 
ter  him,  and  missis,  an’  den  Miss  Ferginny  she 
walk  to'ds  him  an’  hot’  out  her  hau’.” 

Another  long  pause  came. 

“ I dun  know  what  she  say,  but  ole  marse  help 
him  tin’  a paper,  an’  he  show  it  ter  ’em,  an’  dey 


all  git  in  de  big  kerridge  an’  go  up  ter  de  cote- 
house.  An’  I set  on  de  hoot  wid  Cue’  Torm  Dri- 
ver,  an’  Patsy  she  rid  on  de  place  fur  de  trunk 
bellin’.  Missis  and  Miss  Ferginny  was  inside 
an’  ole  marse  he  rid  horseback  wid  Marse  Jack 
Thornton.” 

“ They  bailed  her  to  appear  at  the  next  term 
of  the  Circuit  Court,”  said  the  Colonel.  “ R wag 
a bailable  offence  in  those  days,  and  half  the 
county  was  there  to  ask  the  honor  of  going  on 
her  bond.  But  she  only  took  me  and  her  coun- 
sel,  Mr.  Severn.  The  Board  of  Magistrates  rose 
when  she  entered ; and  when  she  left  the  court- 
room, and  when  she  went  down  to  get  in  mT  car- 
riage, with  me  on  one  side  of  her  and  Madam 
on  the  other,  the  magistrates  had  got  out  bv  a 
shorter  way,  and  were  bowing  on  each  side  of 
the  carriage  door.  The  presiding  magistrate,  in 
the  name  of  the  others,  expressed  their  regrets 
that  they  were  unable  to  go  on  her  bail-piece, 
and  when  she  drove  out  of  the  village,  sitting  up 
straight  in  my  carriage,  and  looking  like  a queen 
every  man  she  met  took  off  his  hat  to  her,  be- 
cause, you  see,  Virginia  Berkeley  was  a lady,  and 
Miles  Corbin  was  the  damnedest  villain—”  Here 
the  Colonel  went  off  into  a perfect  hurricane  of 
profanity,  which  somehow  didn’t  sound  profane 
but  rather  as  a kind  of  cordial  emphasis  to  what 
he  said. 

“She  staid  here  until  the  trial  came  off.  Of 
course  she  didn’t  see  anybody,  but  the  whole 
county  called  on  her.  Dang  me  but  I believe 
they  were  sorry  she  hadn’t  killed  Miles  Corbin 
after  all;  he  deserved  it,  the  dog!  The  day  of 
the  trial  the  Madam  and  I took  her  up  to  the 
cote-house — ” 

“An’  I rid  on  de  boot  wid  Unc’  Torm  Driver, 
an’  Patsy  she  sat  on  de  place  fur  de  trunk  bellin’, 
an’  ole  marse  rid  on  horseback  with  Marse  Jack 
Thornton,"  echoed  Bob  the  parrot. 

“When  we  got  to  the  cote-house  you  never 
saw  such  a crowd  in  your  life.  We  got  Virginia 
in  the  cote-room  as  quietly  as  we  could,  and  the 
Madam  and  I sat  by  her.  And  when  Jack  Thorn- 
ton said — by  Jove,  I thought  he’d  faint  before 
he  got  through — ‘ Virginia  Corbin,  what  say  you, 
guilty  or  not  guilty  ?’  she  stood  up  as  brave  as  a 
lion,  and  says,  just  as  cool  as  you  please,  holding 
up  her  little  hand, 4 Not  guilty.’  The  people  veil- 
ed for  half  an  hour,  and  the  Court  didn’t  say  a 
word,  and  you  may  he  sure  the  sheriff  didn’t. 

"The  overseer,  Higgins,  had  tried  to  get  a law- 
ver  to  help  the  prosecuting  attorney,  but  he 
couldn’t  do  it,  and  the  prosecuting  attorney,  I 
tell  you,  had  to  be  very  careful  what  he  said. 
The  first  witness  they  put  on  the  stand  was  Hig- 
gins. He  told  a mighty  straight  storv.  He  told 
of  the  quarrels  between  Miles  Corbin  and  his 
wife,  and  the  threats  he  had  heard  her  make  of 
killing  Corbin  if  he  continued  to  strike  her.  Then 
he  told  about  mv  Yellow  Bob  waking  him  up  in 
the  middle  of  the  night,  and  of  his  going  up  to 
the  house  and  seeing  Miles  lying  on  the  sofady. 
ing,  and  Miles  saying,  * My  wife  did  this.’  At 
this  there  was  such  a thundering  row  in  the 
court-house  that  the  Court  was  obliged  to  de- 
mand order.  But  Mrs.  Corbin  remarked,  out 
loud:  ‘That  is  true.  He  lied  about  me  with 
his  last  breath.’  Then  the  overseer  identified 
the  pistol  as  the  one  he  had  seen  in  Mrs.  Cor- 
bin’s hands,  and  saw  on  the  drawing-room  table 
on  the  night  of  Miles  Corbin’s  death.  And  alto- 
gether it  made  a bad  showing. 

“ Yellow  Bob  was  the  next  witness  called  for 
the  prosecution.  It  was  rich  testimony  — ha! 
ha!  ha!” 

Yellow  Boh  chuckled  gleefully  over  the  recol- 
lection. “ Ev’vthing  dat  ar  persecutin’  retorney 
ask  me,  I say  ‘Naw.’  ‘Did  you  seen  Mr. Miles 
Corbin  on  de  sofa  ?’  * Naw,  sail.’  ‘ You  waked 

Higgins  up  at  the  overseer’s  house  about  mid- 
night?’ ‘Naw,  sah.’  ‘But  Mr.  Higgins  says 
you  did?’  ‘Mr.  Higgins,  he  ain’t  nuttin’  but 
po’  white  trash.  I (loan  keer  what  he  say.  I 
doan  know  nuttin’  ’tall  'bout  Marse  Miles  Corbin 
dyin’.  Maybe  he  had  de  ager,  an’  he  nose  bleed, 
an’  he  bleed  hisself  ter  def.’  ‘ No,  he  did  not 
have  any  ager.  He  was  killed  with  the  pistol.’ 
‘Well,  den,’  I say,  ‘maybe  Mr.  Higgins  kilt 
him.’  De  jedge  larf  at  dat.  ‘But,’  said  the 
persecutin’  retorney,  ‘all  the  black  folks  seen 
you.  They'll  swear  to  it.’  ‘Well,  bring ’em  up 
heah,  an’  ef  dev  swar  I dyar  dat  night,  I ken 
swar  jes  as  hard  I warn’t.  Dem  wuffles  black 
niggers  ain’t  a -gwine  ter  diseneourage  me. 
Dem  Corbin  niggers  allers  was  mighty  wuffles 
and  lyin’.  Dev  done  took  a heap  o’  corn  outen 
our  corn-house.’  ‘ Come,  now,'  says  the  perse- 
cutin’ retomev,  ‘of  course  you  were  there  the 
night  Mr.  Corbin  died.  You  gave  the  alarm.’ 
‘ I didn’t  give  ’em  no  sech  a thing,  I ’ain’t  got  no 
Harm  ter  give.  I wish  I hedn’t  tole  ’em  uuttin’ 
’tall  ’bout  it,’  I say,  an’  den  de  persecutin’  rewr- 
ney  he  say,  ‘Now  you  admit  you  were  there.’ 
‘Naw,  I ’ain’t  remit  it,’  I say;  ‘I  doan  know 
nuttin’  but  dat  Mr.  Higgins  over  yander  is  de 
meanest  white  man  gwine,  an’  Miss  Ferginny, 
she  an’  missis  is  mighty  thick  ; an’  ef  she  warn’t 
de  right  kin’  o’  ’onmii,  my  missis  wouldn’t  hev 
nuttin’  ’tall  fur  ter  do  wid  her;  an’  dem  black 
niggers  kin  swar  all  dey  wants  dey  seed  me.  I 
ain’t  cipherin’  ’bout  dem.’  Den  de  persecutin' 
retorney  he  say,  ‘I  can’t  manage  the  witness.’ 
an’  I jes  walk  right  oujen  de  box  dey  put  me  in. 
an’  when  I pass  Miss  Ferginny,  I say,  ‘ Sarvint, 
mistis.’  ” 

The  old  Colonel  had  laughed  heartily  during 
the  recital. 

“ And  all  the  Corbin  negroes — they  had  about 
forty  of  them  up  as  witnesses — gave  about  the 
same  kind  of  testimony  that  my  Bob  did.  None 
of  them  knew  anything,  or  had  seen  anything,  or 
could  be  induced  to  tell  anything  but  lies ; and 
such  lies ! Every  one  of  ’em,  going  out  of  the 
witness  box,  would  pull  his  wool  and  duck  Ids 
bead  to  Virginia:  she  certainly  had  made  those 
black  people  love  her,  and  more  than  one  of  Her 
fights  with  Corbin  had  been  about  his  shameful 
treatment  of  bis  negroes.  Severn — he's  a first- 
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class  lawyer — he  didn’t  cross-examine  any  of 
them.  He  said,  4 May  it  please  the  Court,  I have 
but  one  witness,  and  that  is  the  prisoner  herself. 

I desire  to  put  her  on  the  stand  that  she  may 
tell  her  own  story.’  So  he  gave  her  his  arm  and 
led  Mrs.  Corbin  to  the  witness  box,  where  she  sat 
down  in  a chair.  You  could  have  heard  a pin 
drop.  At  first  she  looked  arouud  her  with  a sort 
of  dazed  look ; it  was  so  pitiful,  I saw  the  fore- 
man of  the  jury  look  away  while  he  wiped  the 
tears  from  his  eyes.  Everybody  waited  until  she 
came  to  herself  like.  Then  she  began,  in  a low 
voice,  to  tell  it  all.  She  looked  as  pale  as  a sheet 
until  she  got  to  where  he  struck  her  for  the  first 
time.  Then  the  blood  poured  to  her  face.  ‘I 
don’t  know  how  I felt,’  said  she;  ‘I  wanted  to 
kill  him — that  was  all.  I rushed  away  from  him, 
and  then  I turned  on  him.  He  began  to  back 
when  he  saw  me  advance.  I told  him  then  that 
1 would  get  a pistol,  and  if  he  struck  me  again  I 
would  shoot  him.  He  did  not  laugh  at  me  then. 
Afterward  I thought  1 had  been  to  blame.  I de- 
termined I would  try  and  get  along  better  with 
him.  I endured  that  man  Higgins  in  iny  house 
— I endured.  Oh  God  ! what  did  I not  endure ! 
and  it  was  the  same.  He  would  seize  me  by  the 
throat  and  choke  me.  That  was  dreadful,  but  it 
wasn’t  a blow.  At  last  he  struck  me  that  other 
time  when  Mr.  Thornton  came  and  beat  him.’ 
At  that  there  was  going  to  be  the  devil  of  a row 
— the  people  hurrahing  for  Thornton  ; but  Jack 
checked  the  disturbance  right  away.  ’Then,’ 
she  said,  after  everything  was  quiet,  4 I felt  that 
it  would  soon  be  over,  one  way  or  another ; either 
he  would  kill  me  or  1 would  kill  iiim.  On  the 
night  he  died  he  said  that  the  man  Higgins 
should  dine  nt  Corbin  Hall  the  next  day,  and  I 
should  appear  at  the  table.  I replied  that  I 
would  not.  He  lifted  his  hand  against  me,  and 
I asked  him  if  he  remembered  what  Mr.  Thorn- 
ton had  done  to  him  for  that.  Then  he  said — 
but  I can’t  repeat  what  he  said  ; it  was  about  Mr. 
Thornton.  I went  to  the  bookcase  and  got  out 
my  pistol.  “You  may  say  what  you  like,”  1 said, 

“ but  don’t  touch  me.”  After  more  words  he  came 
toward  me  and  struck  me  hard  on  my  shoulder 
— here.  At  first  the  pain  stunned  me.  I held 
the  pistol  in  my  hand.  He  got  it  from  me;  1 
could  not  resist  with  one  arm.  He  said  he  would 
guarantee  his  life  for  that  one  night,  and  stand- 
ing by  the  table  started  to  unload  it.  All  at 
once  I heard  it  go  off,  and  he  staggered  to  the 
sofa.  I don’t  remember  anything  else  uutil  Col- 
onel Randolph  came.’ 

“ W hen  she  stopped,  it  was  as  still  as  the  grave. 
Severn  had  just  said  something  about  the  other 
side  asking  any  questions  they  pleased,  when  the 
foreman  of  the  jury  talked  a minute  or  two  to  the 
judge,  and  tiien,  nodding  to  the  jurymen,  rose  up 
and  said,  ‘The  unanimous  opinion  of  this  jury  is 
that  the  prisoner  is  not  guilty.’  Such  a shout! 
Mrs.  Corbin  stood  up  for  a minute,  and  then,  with- 
out a word,  fell  over  in  a dead  faint  in  Jack  Thorn- 
ton’s arms.  The  crowd  made  way  for  him  as  he 
carried  her,  as  if  she  had  been  a baby,  out  into 
the  court-house  yard.  The  Madam  and  1 were 
there  about  as  soon  as  he.” 

“An’  me  an’  Patsy,”  added  Yellow  Bob. 

“ We  put  her  in  the  carriage — ” 

“An’  Unc’  Torm  Driver  he  lash  he  horses  twell 
dey  gallop  ev’y  foot  o’  de  way  home.” 

“ Hold  your  infernal  tongue.  I’m  telling  this 
story.  When  we  got  her  home,  of  course  the  re- 
action set  in.  She  had  been  as  brave  as  a lion 
all  the  time  before,  but  now  she  couldn’t  hold  up 
her  head.  She  just  lay  on  the  bed  upstairs,  with 
her  great  black  eyes  staring  out  of  her  white  face, 
and  by  George,  sir,  1 thought  she  was  certain  to 
kick  the  bucket.  The  only  thing  that  roused  her 
was  when  old  Scaife  Beverly,  Jack’s  uncle,  died 
without  a will,  and  Jack  got  every  cent  the  old 
curmudgeon  left.  Jack  had  hung  around  here 
ever  since  Mrs.  Corbin  caine,  but  she  wouldn’t 
see  him,  and  so  months  and  months  went  on.  At 
last  one  evening  when  she  was  well  enough  to 
sit  up-— it  was  more  than  a year  after  the  trial — 
she  was  sitting  in  the  chamber  there  by  the  din- 
ing-room, looking  devilish  pretty  in  a white  wrap- 
per, when — ” 

“ I seen  Marse  Jack  cornin’,  and  I run  round 
de  house  an’  tole  him  fur  Gold  A’mighty’s  sake 
ter  run  in  missis’  chamber,  kase  I was  feerd  Miss 
Ferginny  Corbin  had  done  had  a fit  er  sumpin. 
Co'se  she  didn’t  have  no  fit ; I jes  say  it  ter  git  iiim 
in  dyar,  an’  he  jump  through  de  winder  openin’ 
on  de  po’ch,  and  when  he  see  her  he  say,  kinder 
solemn,  1 Ferginny !’  I never  will  forgit  de  way 
he  say  ‘Ferginny.’  ’Twas  jes  same  as  if  he’d 
tole  her, 4 1 loves  you  better’n  anything  in  de  whole 
wide  worl’.  An’  Miss  Ferginny  she  fall  back  in 
her  cheer,  an’  she  begin  ter  cry,  and  say, 4 Don’t ! 
don’t!  I’m  too  wicked  to  live!’  when  Marse  Jack 
he  jes  tooken  her  in  he  arms  an’  kiss  her.  I got 
so  intrusted  wid  dem  conjurements  I jes  stall’  like 
I done  tooken  root  and  look  in  de  winder  twell 
arf  while  Marse  Jack  seen  me,  an’  he  pick  up 
ole  raarse’8  boot-jack  layin’  on  de  flo’  an’  shy  it 
at  me.  I dodge,  an’  it  broke  missis’  lookiu’- 
glass  an’  her  big  red  berangium  in  de  flower-pot. 
He  gin  me  a dollar  naix  day,  an’  missis  she  quite 
wid  him  ’bout  breakin’  her  lookin’-glass.” 

“They  wanted  to  go  away  from  the  county, 
but. I told  them  they’d  better  stay  where  they 
were  known.  It  could  be  lived  down  sooner  here 
than  anywhere  else.  Upon  my  soul  they  were 
the  most  devoted  married  couple  I ever  saw. 
When  the  war  broke  out  Jack  raised  a company, 
and  was  elected  Captain,  and  afterward  Colonel, 
and  was  made  Brigadier-General  as  he  was  carried 
off  the  field  mortally  wounded.  The  same  shot 
killed  Virginia.  She  never  held  up  her  head  after- 
ward. I don’t  thiuk  she  lived  six  months.  The 
Madam  said  it  was  better  she  should  die  than 
live.  They  had  no  children.  And  a lot  of  damned, 
thrifty,  industrious  Yankees  bought  Northern!, 
and  they’ve  got  a confounded  steam-plough  that 
frightens  all  my  horses,  and  they  raise  hay  all 
over  the  place,  and  they’ve  built  an  infernal  ice- 
house on  top  of  the  gromu^jnstead  of  under  if, 
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and  they  work  the  whole  place  with  twenty  hands 
instead  of  sixty,  as  Jack  Thornton  did,  and  I want 
a julep — d’  ye  hear,  you  yellow  rascal  ?” 

M.  Elliot  Sea  well. 


THE  SAMOAN  DISASTER. 

The  despatches  forwarded  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Navy  by  Rear-Adniiral  L.  A.  Kimberly,  in 
charge  of  the  United  States  fleet  in  the  Pacific, 
dated  Auckland,  March  80th,  confirmed  the  ru- 
mor received  some  days  before  of  the  total  loss 
of  the  Trenton  and  Vaiulalia  and  the  beaching  of 
the  Niptic  off  Apia,  a harbor  on  the  island  of 
Upolu,  one  of  the  Samoan  group.  The  cause  of 
this  terrible  disaster  was  a typhoon  on  the  16th 
of  March.  The  wrecking  of  these  ships  would 
be  of  secondary  importance  if  it  were  not  for  the 
great  loss  of  life.  The  Vaiulalia  lost  four  officers 
— Captain  Scuoonmakkr,  Paymaster  Arms,  Lieu- 
tenant Sutton,  Pay  Clerk  Roach — and  thirty-nine 
men ; the  Niptric , seven  men.  During  the  typhoon 
the  German  men-of-war  the  Adler  and  Eber  were 
driven  on  the  reefs,  and  the  Olga  was  beached. 
The  Germans  lost  ninety-six  men.  Many  mer- 
chantmen were  wrecked  in  the  storm.  An  Eng- 
lish steamer,  the  Calliope,  having  her  steam  up, 
bore  the  brunt  of  the  typhoon,  and  liaviug  plenty 
of  sea-room,  escaped  disaster. 

From  officers  who  have  cruised  off  Apia,  the 
harbor  of  Upolu  is  represented  to  be  iu  form  like 
the  letter  C,  the  opening  being  the  harbor  en- 
trance. The  roadstead  is  a small  basin,  but  back 
of  the  letter  the  sea  extends,  there  being  quite  a 
distance  intervening  before  the  land  is  reached. 
Coral  reefs  extend  between  the  anchorage  basin 
and  the  shore.  Once  a vessel,  urged  by  stress  of 
weather,  drags  her  anchor,  no  matter  how  the 
wind  blows,  the  ship  is  driven  on  the  reefs.  The 
force  of  the  waves  in  the  Pacific  is  terrible  in  its 
effects.  Pounded  on  the  jagged  coral  reefs  and 
struck  by  the  heavy  seas,  the  life  of  the  stanch- 
est vessel  is  but  brief. 

The  Trenton,  Vaiulalia,  and  Niptnc  were  at  the 
anchorage  used  by  men-of-war,  which  is  on  the 
east  side  of  the  harbor.  The  first  two  vessels 
were  driven  right  on  the  coral  reefs,  while  the 
Nijudv  may  have  escaped  foundering  by  reason  of 
her  lighter  draught.  She  was  thrown  on  a sand- 
covered  reef.  It  is  possible  that  the  Trenton  and 
Vaudalia  may  have  fouled. 

The  Trenton  was  a wooden  steam-ship,  launch- 
ed in  1877.  She  was  253  feet  long,  48  feet  beam ; 
her  draught  was  20.6,  tonnage,  3600.  She  had  oil 
board  420  men  and  officers.  The  Vaiulalia  was 
a smaller  ship  and  a year  older  than  the  Trenton. 
Her  displacement  was  2100  tons.  She  carried  200 
officers  and  men.  The  Niptsic  was  really  the  old- 
est of  the  vessels  and  the  smallest;  she  was  185 
feet  long ; her  draught  was  14.3  feet ; she  had  on 
her  180  men.  Though  all  these  vessels  were  old, 
and  belonged  to  a past  period  of  marine  con- 
struction, they  were  fairly  efficient,  a great  deal 
of  money  having  been  spent  in  keeping  them  in 
good  onhjr.  With  a total  of  800,  the  crews  of 
the  American  fleet  outnumbered  those  of  the  Ger- 
man flotilla. 

The  Olga  was  the  largest  of  the  German  ships, 
with  a displacement  of  2200  tons,  and  carried  a 
battery  of  eight  fl  inch  Krupp  guns.  The  Adler 
nnd  Eber  were  smaller  ships,  the  latter  more  par- 
ticularly equipped  for  torpedo  service.  The  Eber 
lost  the  captain,  all  the  officers  but  one,  and  sev- 
enty-six men,  and  in  the  Adler  fifteen  men  per- 
ished. 

The  first  intimation  of  the  disaster  having 
reached  the  Navy  Department  at  Washington  on 
the  29tltrof  last  month,  it  is  curious  to  note  how 
the  news  was  transmitted  to  the  United  States. 
The  Samoan  Islands,  400  miles  northeast  of  the 
Feejee  Islands,  are  about  half- wav  between  San 
Francisco  and  New  Zealand.  Auckland,  in  New 
Zealand,  is  2000  miles  away.  To  this  point  news 
must  have  been  transmitted  by  Admiral  Kimber- 
ly, and  his  with  the  German  despatches  were  for- 
warded by  cable  to  Singapore,  Penang,  Madras, 
Bombay,  Aden,  Suez,  Malta,  to  Gibraltar,  Lisbon, 
and  London.  At  some  later  date  a full  investi- 
gation of  the  disaster  will  be  made,  and  Rear- 
Admiral  Kimberly  will  present  the  facts. 

The  list  of  disasters  to  ships  of  war  during 
the  last  half-century  is  not  a very  long  one. 
Men-of-war  are  generally  well  fitted  out,  and 
kept  up  to  the  highest  degree  of  efficiency.  The 
sea-worthiness  of  the  more  recent  heavily  clad 
and  armored  ships  has  not  yet  been  fully  estab- 
lished. Up  to  a certain  point,  however,  it  is  pos- 
itive that  a large  ship  is  safer  than  a smaller 
one.  The  element  of  speed  brought  about  by 
powerful  machinery  tends  toward  the  safety  of 
the  ship.  They  can  weather  a storm,  getting  out 
of  its  centre,  and  can  defy  those  dangerous  cur- 
rents which  used  to  wreck  sailing  vessels.  Mak- 
ing their  passages  more  rapidly,  the  chances  of 
steamers  meeting  with  storms  and  continuous 
bad  weather  are  lessened.  If  through  ignorance 
of  the  simplest  of  laws  some  European  men-of- 
war  have  been  lost,  the  terrible  lessons  acquired 
are  not  likely  to  be  forgotten.  The  ships  lost  by 
the  United  States  by  stress  of  weather  or  acci- 
dent' are  not  numerous. 

The  Albany,  a sloop  of  war,  was  lost  in  1853. 
It  is  believed  she  was  struck  by  a cyclone  in  the 
West  India  seas.  Nothing  was  ever  heard  of 
her,  or  of  the  brig  of  war  Forpoitse,  which  was  on 
a cruise  about  the  same  time  in  the  China  seas. 
The  Levant,  in  1858  sailing  in  the  Pacific  waters, 
has  never  been  heard  of.  The  loss  of  the  Moni- 
tor, in  December,  1862,  is  remembered  by  many 
to-day.  In  1863  the  brig  of  war  Bainbridge  was 
lost  off  North  Carolina,  and  only  the  cook,  who 
drifted  on  a bit  of  the  wreck,  lived  to  tell  of  the 
disaster.  The  Monongahela , strange  to  say,  the 
vessel  now  on  her  wav  to  Apia,  was  lifted  up  by 
a great  tidal  wave  in  1867,  aud  landed  in  the 
town  of  Vera  Cruz.  One  year  after  this  another 
tidal  wave,  off  the  coast  of  Chili,  took  the  two 
United  States  ships  Water ee  and  Frtdonia  and 


stranded  them.  It  is  Raid  the  Waterec  was  con- 
verted into  an  inland  hotel.  The  Yorktown  was 
blown  on  shore  on  one  of  the  Cape  de  Verd  Isl- 
ands. The  Saginaw  was  lost  fifteen  years  ago 
off  one  of  the  islands  of  the  Pacific,  and  the 
last  loss  before  the  present  distressing  ones 
was  the  foundering  of  the  Huron  off  Currituck 
Beach,  North  Carolina,  when  most  of  the  crew 
perished. 

Of  disasters  happening  to  war  vessels  of  for- 
eign nationalities  the  most  terrible  was  the  fate 
which  overtook  the  Captain,  an  iron-clad  of  4270 
tons.  She  went  clean  down  in  a gale  of  wind  in 
September,  1870,  off  Finisterre,  with  every  soul 
on  board,  and  all  were  lost.  She  had  been  over- 
weighted with  iron  and  guns,  and  whs  two  feet 
deeper  in  the  water  than  she  should  have  been. 
The  sinking  of  the  German  6hip  of  war  Grosxer- 
Kur/urst  in  1878  was  due  to  a collision  with  the 


The  hurricanes  south  of  the  equator  in  the  Pa- 
cific Ocean,  which  are  at  times  felt  with  great  fury 
iu  the  Samoan  and  Feejee  Islands,  are  as  severe 
as  anv  in  the  world,  but  their  characteristics  are 
not  easily  distinguishable  from  the  hurricanes  of 
the  China  Sea,  the  Indian  Ocean,  and  those  ex- 
perienced from  December  to  March  (the  summer 
of  the  southern  hemisphere)  over  the  island  of 
Mauritius,  off  the  coast  of  Madagascar.  Owing 
to  deficient  data,  however,  the  general  traits  of 
the  hurricanes  of  the  South  Pacific  can  be  de- 
scribed only  as  coinciding  with  the  general  laws 
of  hurricane  development  in  the  West  Indies, 
which  are  the  best  known. 

Fortunately,  owing  to  the  active  efforts  and 
rapid  accumulation  of  classified  reports  by  Lieu- 
tenant John  P.  Finley,  the  hurricane  tracks  of 
the  South  Pacific  have  been  charted  to  the  pre- 
sent date.  See  chart  No.  1,-in  which  the  paths 
of  progressive  hurricane  movement  are  indicated 
by  continuous  lines  ending  in  arrow-heads  show- 
ing the  direction  taken  by  the  hurricanes.  The 
wind  blows  in  an  almost  circular  course  round 
the  area  of  central  calm,  nnd  at  the  same  time 
the  entire  storm  field  advances  along  the  curved 
tracks,  as  seen  in  charts  No.  1 and  No.  2.  Some- 
times the  hurricane  progresses  in  this  manner 
with  great  velocity,  and  then  again  it  pauses,  and 
seems  to  move  only  a few  miles  an  hour. 

From  1836  to  1889  the  average  number  of  hur- 
ricanes reported  for  the  Samoan  Islands  is  about 
one  in  every  three  years,  fifteen  having  been 
reported  during  this  period,  including  the  one 
that  caused  the  recent  disaster.  Of  this  number 
the  most  severe  in  its  effects 
took  place  December  6,  1850, 
when  many  chapels  were  torn  to 
pieces  and  more  than  twenty 
thousand  native  huts  blown 
down.  The  Favorita,  of  London, 
the  Herculee,  of  New  Bedford, 

Massachusetts,  and  the  Roman 
Catholic  mission  schooner  Clara 
were  all  driven  on  the  rocks  and 
destroyed.  Before  this  time,  in 
1848,  a furious  hurricane  pass- 
ed over  the  islands,  causing  the 
loss  of  three  vesssels.  It  was 
the  most  destructive  storm  id 
eighteen  years,  and  its  course 
southward  was  traced  for  over 
a thousand  miles.  The  direc- 
tion of  its  track  was  in  agree- 
ment with  the  well-established 
movement  of  hurricanes  south 
of  the  equator.  (See  chart  No. 

1.)  In  chart  No.  2 it  will  be 
seen  that  a number  of  hurri- 
canes pursue  a course  parallel 
to  the  equator  before  making  a 
marked  curve  toward  the  south 
pole. 


Konig  Wilhelm.  Here,  of  500  men  and  officers, 
only  183  men  were  saved.  The  most  recent  dis- 
aster is  that  of  the  English  iron-clad  the  Sultan, 
now  aground  off  a small  island  near  Malta. 

One  incident  worthy  of  mention  in  connection 
with  this  national  misfortune  is  the  kindly  action 
of  Queen  Victoria,  who  on  the  last  day  of  March 
cabled  to  the  President,  who  represents  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States,  her  earnest  sympathy 
in  regard  to  the  terrible  naval  misfortune  at  Sa- 
moa, “and  the  deplorable  loss  of  life.”  In  re- 
plying, President  Harrison  expressed  his  warm 
appreciation  and  that  of  the  people  of  this  coun- 
try of  the  Queen’s  expression  of  solicitude. 

Under  orders  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy, 
the  Richmond,  the  Alert,  and  the  Adame  will  re- 
place the  lost  vessels.  These  vessels  mount  al- 
together thirty-seven  guns,  and  carry  a total  of 
70  officers  and  564  men. 


The  frequency  of  these  visitations  in  this  region 
of  the  ocean  is  very  much  less  than  one-third  that 
observed  in  the  West  Indies.  Lieutenant  Finley 
points  out  the  fact  that  the  limited  number  of 
observations  south  of  the  equator  has  made  the 
average  direction  taken  by  these  hurricanes  some- 
what doubtful,  but  he  claims  that  enough  is  known 
to  determine  the  regions  of  greatest  and  least  fre- 
quency. Meteorological  observations  ending  with 
1887  were  taken  at  Apia,  from  which  it  appears 
that  an  average  temperature  of  from  78°  to  80° 
prevails,  a uniformity  unknown  in  the  temperate 
zone. 

On  the  Feejee  Islands,  several  hundred  miles 
southwest  of  the  Samoan  Islands,  the  houses  are 
supplied  with  stout  shutters  and  doors,  and  many 
roofs  are  fastened  by  means  of  chains  attached 
to  the  ground — not  unlike  the  system  of  securing 
to  the  rock  the  old  Tip-Top  House  at  Mount 
Washington.  They  prepare  for  a hurricane  on 
some  of  these  islands  by  carrying  into  a central 
room  of  the  house  fuel,  provisions,  live-stock,  and 
make  everything  as  secure  as  possible.  The  wea- 
ther is,  as  we  have  seen,  usually  pleasant,  but  as 
November  approaches,  people  watch  the  barom- 
eter anxiously.  During  two  or  three  days  before 
the  hurricane  the  air  is  hot  and  oppressive.  Then 
the  inhabitants  make  preparations,  as  if  they 
were  to  be  besieged  by  cannon.  In  addition  to 
the  material  mentioned  above,  fire  wood,  char- 
coal, oil  for  lamps,  and  provisions  are  taken  un- 
der shelter.  Experts  predict  the  approach  of 
the  hurricane  five  days  ahead,  if  the  island  is  in- 
habited by  civilized  people,  as  many  of  them  are. 


Authority.— Thomas  Dobson,  B.A.,  Head-Master,  Hlgli-scbool, 
Hobart  Town,  Van  Diemen’s  Land  ; London,  Edinburgh,  and  Dublin 
Philonophical  Magazine  and.  Journal  of  Science,  1854. 
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THE  UNITED  STATES  STEAMER  “VANDALIA.”  THE  UNITED  STATES  STEAMER  “NIPSIC." 

From  a Photograph  bt  Dr.  H.  W.  Whitakkr,  U.S.N. 


THE  UNITED  STATES  STEAMER  “TRENTON.” 


At  times  the  hurricane  track  veers  favorably;  and  then  again 
word  is  sent  round  to  expect  the  worst.  Then  a general  gloom 
settles  upon  everything.  First  there  is  heavy,  steady  rain  for  a 
day  or  two,  accompanied  by  a darkness  that  seems  to  increase. 
It  is  then  that  extra  provisions  are  sent  for,  and  everything  worth 
keeping  is  carried  in-doors.  Everybody  is  depressed  by  the  neces- 
sity of  barricading  against  and  fighting  the  atmospheric  enemy. 
Heavy  hurricane  shutters,  made  especially  for  the  purpose  by  a 
carpenter,  are  drawn  over  the  doors  and  windows,  and  fastened 
with  huge  bars  and  bolts.  Wedges  and  nails  are  driven  into  the 
doors  and  windows,  excluding  both  light  and  air,  and  near  the 
equator  the  heat  becomes  stifling  in  rooms  so  tightly  closed. 
Ornaments,  books,  and  pictures  are  placed  in  a heap  on  the  floor, 
and  covered  with  blankets  to  keep  out  the  dampness.  Vessels  in 
the  harbor  go  to  sea  to  escape  destruction,  and  all  business  is 
suspended.  When  a hurricane  lasts  a week,  which  is  very  unu- 
sual, everything  in-doors  seems  to  steam  with  moisture,  owing  to 
the  excessive  humidity.  Note-paper  becomes  something  like 


blotting-paper,  and  that  on 
the  walls  becomes  damp. 
Meantime  the  hurricane 
roars  and  thunders  without, 
and  people  must  shout  to 
be  heard  even  in  a room 
closed  tight.  The  house 
sways,  creaks,  and  groans  in 
a threatening  manner,  as  if 
it  would  presently  fall.  No 
dares  so  much  as  ven- 
ture into  the  street,  fearing 
injury  from  flying  tree 
branches  and  other  d6bris. 
After  several  days  of  this 
tremendous  uproar  — the 
hurricane  may  have  simply 
paused  and  rotated  without 
moving  on — the  imprisoned 
inhabitants  wake  some 
morning  and  find  pleasant 
weather.  Hut  it  is  found 
that  most  of  the  leaves  are 
stripped  from  the  trees, 
branches  are  carried  away, 
and  the  landscape  is  cover- 
ed with  surface  ponds  and 
streams  of  foaming,  rushing 
yellow  water.  Many  trees 
are  blown  into  the  sea,  and 
tangled  heaps  of  vegetable  rubbish  appear  everywhere.  The  care- 
ful accumulation  of  storm  data  bv  modem  meteorologists  has 
been  of  great  service  to  mariners.  The  laws  observed  in  hurri- 
canes and  typhoons — the  latter  are  especially  severe  kinds  of  hur- 
ricanes common  in  the  China  Sea  and  the  Indian  Ocean — as  devel- 
oped by  recent  investigations  of  their  paths,  will  lessen  their  de- 
structive effects,  owing  to  anticipations  of  their  motions  and 
knowledge  of  the  best  means  to  escape  them.  The  typhoons  of 
the  Indian  Ocean  and  the  China  Sea  manifest  as  great  violence  as 
the  South  Pacific  hurricanes.  In  some  instances  the  typhoon 
tracks  form  a huge  circle  before  moving  along  their  usual  course 
off  the  coast  of  Asia.  In  a typhoon  which  took  place  in  Septem- 
ber, 1882,  reported  by  Deciikvrkks,  the  centre  of  destruction,  as 
charted,  cut  a huge  oblong  curve  and  thence  back  upon  its  track, 
which  it  resumed  at  a point  very  near  the  one  where  it  turned 
southward  on  its  immense  circular  course.  At  the  time  of  making 
these  abnormal  curves  the  typhoon  usually  attains  its  greatest 
severity.  One  of  the  most  destructive  typhoons  on  record,  doubt- 


less fully  as  severe  as  the  storm  that  destroyed  the  men-of-war  at 
Apia,  occurred  over  the  Philippine  Islands  October  20, 1882.  Its 
track  was  notable  for  the  sharpness  of  its  curves.  Fifteen  vessels 
were  blown  ashore,  and  five  men-of-war  were  severely  damaged. 
In  this  case  it  was  officially  reported  from  the  observatory  at 
Manila,  on  Luzon  Island,  that  the  wind  attained  the  tremendous 
velocity  of  120  miles  an  hour:  the  March  blizzard  when  exerting 
its  greatest  power  off  the  Atlantic  coast  reached  a wind  velocity 
of  only  90  miles  an  hour.  The  temporary  lull  of  eight  minutes 
while  the  calm  spot  in  the  centre  of  the  hurricane  was  passing  was 
soon  followed  by  the  rush  of  wind  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  whirl- 
ing circle  at  the  rate  of  118  miles  an  hour. 


THE  LATE  CAFT.  C.  M SCHOONMAKER,  OF  THE  “VANDALIA.* 
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ELLIS  n.  ROBERTS,  ASSISTANT  UNITED  STATES 
TREASURER  AT  NEW  YORK  CITY. 

From  a Puotoguapu  by  Mcmdy.— [Skk  Page  283.] 

A distinguishing  characteristic  of  hurricanes 
of  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  as  shown  in  Finley’s  chart 
of  the  West  Indian  hurricanes  during  more  than 
one  hundred  years,  is  the  great  length  of  their 
tracks,  of  which  a number  begin  near  the  Cape 
Yerd  Islands,  off  the  coast  of  Africa,  cross  the 
Atlantic  Ocean  to  Florida,  and  thence  move  north- 
east to  Iceland.  One  of  the  interesting  traits  of 
the  tracks  on  chart  No.  1 is  the  extension  of  the 
typhoons,  modified  into  common  ocean  storms  as 
they  move  north  into  the  territory  of  the  United 
States  on  the  Pacific  coast.  One  of  these  ty- 
phoons dwindled  into  nearly  nothing  at  San  Fran- 
cisco, and  then  moved  across  the  United  States 
and  became  the  great  March  blizzard.  A vessel 
caught  at  sea  in  a hurricane  is  sure  to  be  lost  un- 
less well  made.  It  has  been  observed  that  one 
with  a rounded  hull,  and  with  its  sides  pinched  in 
at  the  deck,  best  withstands  the  furious  blasts. 
Owing  to  its  rotundity  it  rolls  easily,  causing  its 
masts  to  take  an  almost  horizontal  position,  leav- 
ing relatively  little  projecting  surface  to  catch 
the  wind.  Those  who  have  been  exposed  to  the 
wind  while  trying  to  look  over  the  bulwarks  dur- 
ing a hurricane  have  been  thrown  down  as  if 
struck  by  a club.  Steamers  have  been  stripped 
of  nearly  all  their  upper  works  and  rigging  down 
to  the  bare  hull,  but  this  has  doubtless  been  fa- 
cilitated by  the  shock  of  great  masses  of  water, 
which  often  break  iron-work  nnd  cause  other  se- 
rious damage.  The  spray  is  impelled  through 
the  air  with  such  speed  that  in  time  a salt  depos- 
it or  dust  seems  forced  into  the  rigging  and  the 
interstices  of  the  wood-work.  A blinding  cloud 
of  water  particles  is  emitted  from  the  sea  and 
the  storm  cloud,  and  at  times  there  are  continuous 
gusts  that  blow  the  crests  from  the  waves. 

The  most  destructive  hurricane  on  record  seems 
to  have  occurred  in  the  West  Indies  from  October 
4 to  7,  1844.  The  usual  rotary  motion,  against 
that  seen  in  the  hands  of  a watch,  was  clearly 
demonstrated  from  the  records  taken  at  various 
points.  In  the  harbor  of  Havana,  remarkable  for 
its  security,  Everett  Hayden  recalls  the  fact 
that  seventy-two  ships  were  capsized,  dismantled, 
and  driven  ashore. 

One  of  the  recent  achievements  of  the  Hy- 
drographic Office  was  the  issue  by  Lieutenant 
George  L.  Dyer,  Hydrographer,  of  a special 
chart  containing  the  tracks  of  twenty-three  of 


movement  toward  a central  point.  As  these 
patches  of  cloud  expand,  local  showers  and  heat- 
lightning  give  the  sea  and  sky  a more  sinister, 
threatening  appearance.  Finally  the  heavy-look- 
ing cloud  bank,  denoting  winds  of  hurricane  vio- 
lence, rises  slowly  above  the  horizon,  accompanied 
by  rolling  wind  clouds  and  light  rain.  Many 
squalls,  showing  marked  rapidity  of  movement 
and  of  intensity,  begin  to  appear  as  the  cloud 
bank  rises  higher.  The  rolling  masses  first  seen 
are  replaced  by  plumes  of  light-colored  mist  that 
unmistakably  radiate  from  a centre.  ViSks  no- 
ticed that  the  rising  lines  of  dark  vapor  are  found 
upon  n nearer  view  to  consist  of  cone-shaped  dark 
clouds  that  become  still  darker  near  the  surface 
of  the  sea.  The  band  of  darkness  near  the  hori- 
zon seems  fixed,  but  the  squalls  and  flying  scud 
clouds  follow  one  uuothcr  across  the  line  of  vi- 
sion, revealing  the  rotary  motion  of  the  hurricane. 
These  are  marked  characteristics,  seen  in  no  other 
kind  of  an  ocean  storm,  and  indicate  great  vio- 
lence, in  accordance  with  a well-known  atmos- 
pheric law  of  accelerating  force.  When  the  wind 
is  blowing  at  the  terrific  velocity  of  one  hundred 
miles  an  hour  as  the  central  region  of  calm  is 
approached,  the  blinding  sheets  of  spi-ay,  mist, 
and  rain  are  overrun  by  low-flying  clouds  that 
move  with  great  speed.  This  well  known  “eye 
of  the  storm”  is  metaphorically  a curious  prison- 
house  surrounded  by  circular  walls  of  terrible 
revolving  force.  In  some  of  the  furious  typhoons 
of  the  China  Sea  the  navigator  in  reaching  this 
central  refuge  has  a breathing  spell  of  only  eight 
minutes’  duration,  when  the  wind  changes  to  the 
opposite  direction,  and  his  vessel  must  make  its 
way  out  of  the  vortex  with  a repetition  of  his 
struggles.  So  few  have  succeeded  in  getting  into 
and  out  of  this  central  place  of  rest  that  it  is  not 
easy  to  obtain  definite  details  of  the  experience. 

In  this  relatively  small  area  there  are  immense 
irregular  waves  dashing  against  one  another  in 
great  confusion,  above  which  may  appear  patches 
of  clear  sky.  The  rate  of  progress  is  very  slow 
at  times.  In  one  of  the  typhoons  of  the  China 
Sea  described  by  Dechkvrens  the  storm  centre 
seemed  almost  stationary,  and  hovered  for  several 
days  north  of  Formosa.  As  a rule,  the  hurricane 
progresses  along  at  a rate  of  twenty  miles  an  hour, 
and  so  violent  is  its  action  that  it  sends  a long  roll- 
ing swell  a thousand  miles  in  advance. 


the  most  important  West  Indian 
cessive  years  in  August,  since  188 
tribution  to  hurricane  science  in  i 
tenant  Dyer  of  a complete  and  ab 
S.J.,  of  Huvana.  It  includes  th< 
Spanish  meteorologist,  who  has  di 
by  Rkdeikld,  Maury,  and  Piddingi 
Glaishkr  discovered  in  the  fcoi 
that  the  contrast  between  the  up 
marked  during  midsummer.  Prof 
this  great  contrast  in  temperaturi 
pheric  disturbances  in  the  tropics 
perature  between  the  upper  and  1 
lessening  contrasts  of  temperaturi 
cause  their  fury  to  wane.  ViS 
with  the  Hydrographic  Office  and 
entific  reasoning  of  Blasius  an  e 
operates  to  save  many  thousand 
studies  of  cloud  formation  and  of 
of  incalculable  value.  He  finds 
the  tropics — these  facts  also  appl 
is  first  indicated  by  the  presence 
ent  atmosphere.  The  upper  reg 
sembling  white  and  delicate  feat 
sky.  Halos  are  seen,  of  which  t 
an  example,  and  which  denote  th 
cords  the  fact,  nlso  observed  by  ] 
sunrise  and  sunset  the  horizon  sky 
IIayden  has  carefully  described  tl 
ning  of  a hurricane.  He  finds  l 
cloud  increase  in  size,  and  tliut 


rricanes  observed  during  several  suc- 
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RAILROAD  CONSOLIDATIONS. 

There  has  been  a change  in  the  atmosphere  of 
Wall  Street  during  the  last  few  days,  which,  al- 
though it  cannot  as  yet  be  positively  accounted 
for,  indicates  that  something  of  more  than  usual 
importance  has  been  accomplished  beneath  the 
surface.  The  manifestation  of  a change  has 
been  most  pronounced  in  the  market  for  the 
stocks  of  the  Missouri  Pacific  and  of  the  Atchi- 
son, Topeka,  and  Santa  Fe  companies,  and  at  this 
writing  the  current  reports  are  that  those  two  in- 
terests have  agreed  upon  a close  alliance.  It 
may  be  that  these  reports  are  premature,  but 
they  are  so  plausible  that  they  are  worth  con- 
sidering seriously.  The  Atchison  Company  has 
been  driven  to  such  extremities  by  the  sudden 
and  unwise  expansion  of  its  system  of  roads  that 
it  has  become  a weak  corporation.  It  has  become 
so  weak  that  the  bankers  who  gave  the  concern 
a credit  it  did  not  deserve  have  had  to  come  to 
the  front  and  request  the  stockholders  to  co-op- 
erate with  them  to  save  it,  if  possible,  from  a 
forced  reorganization.  The  fate  of  weak  con- 
cerns is  to  be  absorbed  or  crushed  out  of  exist- 
ence by  their  stronger  competitors.  The  Atchi- 
son system  cannot  be  annihilated,  and  it  is  too 
large  to  be  absorbed  by  any  of  its  neighbors  or 
competitors.  Besides,  none  of  its  neighbors  is 
sufficiently  strong  at  present  to  impart  strength 
to  the  Atchison  system  by  consolidation  or  other 
form  of  merger.  But  a coalition  that  would  be 
of  value  to  all  could  be  formed,  and  that,  accord- 
ing to  the  information  now  at  hand,  is  what  is 
likely  to  take  place. 

It  is  entirely  reasonable  to  assume  that  a strong 
and  comprehensive  alliance  will  be  formed  by  all 
of  the  great  systems  traversing  the  region  west 
of  the  Mississippi  to  the  Pacific  coast  and  south 
of  San  Francisco  and  St.  Louis.  The  same  devel- 
opment that  is  forcing  other  industrial  enter- 
prises to  combine  is  at  work  in  the  region  referred 
to,  namely,  excessive  competition.  The  result  is 
bound  to  be  the  same.  The  exact  form  of  the 
alliauce  eonnot  be  predicted,  nor  is  it  essential  to 
know  in  advance  what  it  will  be.  It  is  sufficient 
to  appreciate  at  this  time  that  the  necessities  of 
the  Atchison  Company  are  so  great,  and  of  the 
Missouri  Pacific  too,  for  that  matter,  that  self- 
preservation  has  inspired  them  to  extend  their 
arms  to  each  other.  The  same  conditions  exist 
further  North,  in  the  so-called  Granger  terri- 
tory, where  similar  results  may  be  expected.  In- 
deed it  is  already  rumored  that  the  recent  con- 
centration in  the  hands  of  prominent  branches  of 
the  voting  power  upon  Chicago,  Milwaukee,  and 
St.  Paul  stock  is  for  the  purpose,  among  other 
things,  of  bringing  that  company  into  close  rela- 
tions with  the  Chicago  and  Northwestern  Com- 
pany. 

The  tendency  of  railroad  corporations  to  sink 
their  identity  in  large  systems  is  not  new,  nor  is  it 
confined  at  present  to  any  particular  locality. 
Overbuilding  in  the  West  and  Southwest  has  in- 
tensified the  tendency  in  those  localities,  but  it 
may  be  noted  everywhere.  An  important  amalga- 
mation has  just  been  practically  completed  in  what 
used  to  be  called  the  Western  States — that  is,  In- 
diana and  Ohio— whereby  the  Cincinnati,  Indian- 
apolis, St.  Louis,  and  Chicago  and  the  Cleveland, 
Columbus,  Cincinnati,  and  Indianapolis  roads  be- 
come one  concern.  Other  consolidations  in  the 
same  region  are  definitely  hinted  at.  The  Rich- 
mond and  West  Point  Terminal  Company  is  con- 
stantly aggregating  the  railroads  in  the  South, 
while  the  New  York  and  New  England  Company 
has  been  coquetting  for  years  with  its  powerful 
competitors. 

While  this  tendency  is  not  new,  it  is  a singular 
fact  that  the  national  legislation  that  was  de- 
vised in  response  to  the  demands  of  those  who 
regard  large  aggregations  of  capital  with  dis- 
favor is  one  of  the  factors  that  accelerate  con- 
solidations of  railroad  companies.  In  the  main 
the  Inter-State  Commerce  Law  has  benefited  the 
railroads,  against  which  it  was  directed,  quite  as 
much  if  not  more  than  it  has  the  patrons  of  the 
roads.  The  “ long  and  short  haul”  clause  has 
changed  the  current  of  trade  in  a number  of 
important  cases,  while  the  provisions  compelling 
uniform  rates  practically  legislate  the  weaker 
roads  into  the  hands  of  the  stronger  ones.  A 
new  road,  or  one  that  is  placed  at  a disadvantage 
by  reason  of  the  length  of  its  line  or  the  lack  of 
proper  terminal  facilities,  cannot  make  both  ends 
meet  u tiles  i it  performs  the  service  at  a less  rate 
than  a shorter  or  better  equipped  line.  On  the 
basis  of  uniform  rates  the  weaker  or  poorer  line 
is  certain  to  go  to  the  wall,  and  be  taken  by  its 
stronger  neighbor  at  the  price  the  last-named 
may  be  willing  to  pay.  This  same  legislation,  if 
enforced,  as  is  probable,  will  prevent  new  con- 
struction. It  seems  likely,  therefore,  that  an  era 
of  consolidations  and  of  the  unification  of  rail- 
roads is  at  hand.  The  railroad  men  themselves 
appreciate  the  situation,  but  the  public  does  not 
seem  to.  Wall  Street  is  gradually  waking  up  to 
the  idea  and  beginning  to  appreciate  it.  The  time 
will  unquestionably  come  when  every  one  will  see 
clearly  what  is  going  on  to-day,  but  in  the  mean 
time  the  law  that  is  helping  to  force  it  will  have 
become  firmly  fixed  on  the  statute-books,  and  the 
work  of  uniting  the  roads  will  have  made  mate- 
rial progress. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  the  investor  the  ten- 
dency must  be  regarded  with  favor,  as  it  means 
fewer  rate  wars,  great  economies  in  operation, 
and  a more  stable  market  for  railroad  securities, 
as  well  as  more  certain  returns  from  them.  Proof 
of  this  has  been  furnished  by  the  sharp  advance 
in  Atchison  and  in  Missouri  Pacific  stocks  that 
was  coincident  with  the  reports  of  an  alliance 
between  them.  The  stock-market  invariably  fur- 
nishes evidence  upon  this  point  every  time  a con- 
solidation is  effected.  That  the  public  will  not 
suffer  is  shown  in  the  better  and  cheaper  service 
that  has  followed  every  important  consolidation. 


In  town  and  hamlet 

The  seeds  of  intermittent  and  bilious  remittent  fever 
germinate  and  bear  evil  fruit.  No  community  hns 
altogether  escaped  it.  In  populous  wards  of  largo 
cities  bad  sewage  causes  it,  aud  in  their  suburbs 
staguant  pools  in  sunken  lots  breed  it.  There  is  at 
once  a remedy  and  a means  of  prevention.  Its  name 
is  Hostetter’s  Stomach  Bitters,  which  is,  without  per- 
adventure,  the  most  poteut  untidote  in  existence  to 
the  malarial  virus.  Fortified  with  this  incomparable, 
saving  specific,  miasmatic  influences  may  be  en- 
countered with  absolute  impnniiy.  Disorders  of  the 
stomnch,  liver,  and  bowels,  begotten  by  miasma- 
tainted  water,  or  any  other  cause,  succumb  to  the 
beneficent  corrective  named,  and  rheumatic,  kiduey, 
and  bladder  troubles  are  surely  removable  by  its  use 
when  it  is  given  a persistent  trinl.— [4dr]. 


“BROWN’S  HOUSEHOLD  PANACEA,” 

Tub  Grkat  Pain  Rklucvku, 

For  Internal  and  External  Pains,  Rheumatism,  Pain  in 
Stomach,  Bowels, orSide,  Colic,  Diarrh«a,Cold*,Sprains, 
Bums, Scalds, Cramps, and  Bruises, 25c. a bottle.-f.tdo.) 


When  baby  was  sick,  we  gave  her  Custoria, 

When  she  was  a Child,  she  cried  for  Castoria, 
When  she  became  Miss,  she  clung  to  Castoria. 
When  she  had  Children,  she  gave  them  Castoria.— 
[.trfr.] 


ADVICE  TO  MOTHERS. 

Mas.  Winslow's  Sootiiin®  Syrup  should  always  be 
used  for  children  teething.  It  soothes  the  child,  soft- 
ens the  gums,  allays  all  pain,  cures  wind  colic,  and  is 
the  best  remedy  for  diarrhoea.  2fic.  a bottle.— [A  d».] 


FOR  COUGHS,  SORE  THROAT,  ASTHMA, 
Catarrh,  and  diseases  of  the  Bronchial  Tnbes,  no  let- 
ter remedy  can  be  found  than  “ Rruum's  lironchial 
Troche*."  Sold  everywhere.— [A  dv.] 


Tub  fashionable  ladies'  corrective  tonic  is  Anoobtuba 
Bittkks,  the  world  renowned  touic.— [Ada.] 


Tub  Best  Worm  Lozenges  for  Children  are  Brown’s 
Vermifuge  Comfits,  25c.  a box. — [Acie.J 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 

GOLD  MEDAL,  PARIS,  1878. 

BAKER’S 


Warranted  absolutely  pure 
Cocoa,  from  which  the  excess  of 
Oil  has  been  removed.  It  has  more 
than  three  times  the  strength 
of  Cocoa  mixed  with  Starch,  Arrow- 
root or  Sugar,  and  is  therefore  far 
more  economical,  costimj  less  than 
one  cent  a cup.  It  is  delicious, 
nourishing,  strengthening,  easily  di- 
gested and  admirably  adapted  for  in- 
valids as  well  as  for  persons  in  health. 


Sold  by  Grocers  everywhere. 


BAKER  & CO.,  Dorctater,  Hass. 


Years  in  Fulton  St. 

H.  B.  KIRK  * CO. 

CAN  SUPPLY 

For  the  Sick-Room, 

For  Grand  Dinners, 

For  Family  Use, 

Bill  Wines  ml  Lips 

THAT  ARE  WELL  MATURED. 

ALSO  MEDIUM  AGES. 

Wines  bottled  by  the  Hungarian  Government. 

Noother  House  can  ftariiinlt  “ OLD  CROW  RYE.” 

69  Fulton  St. ; 9 Warren  St. ; 

Broadway  and  27th  St. 

SEND  EOH.  CATALOGUE. 


%MIWIKS4£ 

BACKACHE  CP 

Weak  and  Painful  Kidneys,  A thing 

Sides,  Back,  and  Chest,  Rheumatic,  Sciatic,  Siiarp, 
and  Muscular  Pains,  relieved  In  one  min ute  by 

first  Culicura  Anti-Pain  Plaster  and 

onlv  instantaneous  pain-killing  strengthening  plaster. 
25  cts. ; 5 for  fl.  At  druggists,  or  of  Pottbu  Drug 
and  Chemical  Co.,  Boston.  

WRITE  WITH  ^9  I Itl  /"* 

T«£e^§ 


Demind  them  of  your  StAtioner. 


GowuiLVsjtfrtRyMfbC? 

CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS.  V 


BROWN  BROTHERS  & CO., 

59  WALL  STREET,  N.  If, 

Bills  of  Exchange, Commercial  andTravellers’Credits 
available  in  any  part  of  the  world. 

Collection  in  all  foreign  countries. 


Nkw  Yottii,  Saturday , A 

Digitized  by 


Li  Co  , Augusta,  Maiuo 


The  Kodak. 

ANYBODY  can  use 
the  Kodak.  The  opera- 
tion of  making  a picture 
consists  simply  of  press- 
ing a button.  One  Hun- 
dred instantaneous  pict- 
ures are  made  without 
reloading.  No  dark 
room  or  chemicals  are 
Price,  $25.00.  necessary.  A division 
of  labor  is  offered,  whereby  all  the  work  of 
finishing  the  pictures  is  done  at  the  factory, 
where  the  camera  can  be  sent  to  be  reloaded. 
The  operator  need  not  learn  anything  about 
photography.  He  can  “press  the  button" — ice 
do  tire  rest. 

Send  for  copy  of  Kodak  Primer,  with  sample 
photograph. 

The  Eastman  Dry  Plate  aud  Film  Co., 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


The  best  History  of  the  War  that  has  yet  appeared.— 
Boston  Traveller. 

MARPEJ^ 

SWAFV 

VQLdflES 

The  plates  of  Harper’s  Weekly  during  the  War 
having  been  destroyed. 


HARPER’S 

Pictorial  History  of  tie  Civil  War 

Is  the  only  means  of  obtaining  it*  invaluable  histori- 
cal illustrations.  In  two  splendid  folio  volumes,  same 
size  page  a*  the  Weekly,  and  containing  1U00  of  it* 
famous  War  pictures.  Price  for  set.  carriage  paid, 
in  bevelled  cloth,  *16:  in  Half  Turkey  Morocco,  hand- 
some gilt  stamp  on  side  and  marbled  edges,  $22;  full 
Morocco,  elegant,  *35  To  avoid  deception  see 
that  hooka  bear  Harper’s  name.  Send  for  Il- 
lustrated Circular  to 

ITIcDOINNEEI.  liltOS.,  Publisher*, 

185  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago,  III. 

0/  priceless  value  for  preservation, — Boston  Ad- 
vertiser.   

NOTICE.—  Parties  in  the  vicinity  of  New  York, 
Detroit,  St.  Louis,  Philadelphia,  Boston,  Chicago,  Kan- 
su* City,  St  Paul,  Minneapolis,  and  other  large  cities, 
can  have  a set  of  this  book  sent  to  them  for  examina- 
tion free  of  charge.  AgentN  wanted.  Liberal 
terms  to  first-class  men.  In  many  parts  of  the  coun- 
try this  book  is  sold  on  the  easy -pnymeut  plan. 


HOUSE  HEATING  BY  STEAM 


Is  the  Best  and  Most  Economical  Method. 


THE  “GORTON" 
BOILER, 

SIMPLE  IN  CONSTRUC- 
TION MADE  OF  BEST 
MATERIALS. 

AUTOMATIC, 

SELF-FEEDING, 

ECONOMICAL  IN 
USE  OF  FUEL. 

Any  servant  girl  can 
run  It  with  ease. 

Send  for  Illustrated  Cat- 
alogue, giving  full  de- 
scrip:  ion  and  pi  ices. 


GORTON  & LIDGERWOOD  CO, 

96  Liberty  Street,  N.  Y. 


Branches : 1511  Friend  Street,  Boston,  Mass. ; 34  k 
:ttt  West  Monroe  Street,  Chicago. 


For  invigorating,  beau- 
tifying and  imparting 
a gloss  and  silken  soft- 
ness to  the  hair.  It  is  the  oldest  and  the  best, 
yet  strange  to  say  it  is  the  cheapest  article  in 


the  market. 

BARCLAY  ACO.,44  Stone  St.,N.Y.  City. 


► est  and  Best  Stomach  Bitters  known— 

unequalled  for  their  medicinal  properties,  and 
for  their  fineness  as  a cordial.  To  be  had  in 
arts  and  Pints.  L.  FI  N K E.  Jr.,  Sole 
_ ...jnufactnrer  and  Proprietor,  78  John  St., 
|!%.  Y.  P.O.  lloi  1029. 


S2IO 


Genuine  Oonfedernte  Money,  wltt 


$5 


S.  coin. 

r n».  Iodi»n  Relic*,  all  foe 

R.  W.  Mercer,  147  Cent.  Av.  Cincinnati,  O. 


to  $8  a day.  Samples  worth  $1.50,  FREE. 
Lines  not  under  the  horses’  feet.  Write  Bnxv- 
btkr’b  Safkty  Ruin  Houma  Co.,  Holly,  Sicb. 


On  approved  productive  realty  In  the  Coldon  Belt 
Of  the  Middle  West  at  one-third  ita  value,  make 

The  Safest,  Most  Profitable, 


THE  HUSTED  INVESTMENT  CO. 

'“■MS”*  KANSAS  CITY,  Kansas. 

Capital,  $500,000.  Paid  up  $350,000. 


SODEN  MINERAL  PASTI LLE  S 


PREPARED  FROM  THE 

Sanative  Salts  of  the  highly  renowned  Springs  of  the  German  Health 
Resort,  SODEN  in  the  TAUNUS,  under  the  supervision  and  control 
tkauk  hark.  Qf  w stoeltziug.  M.D.,  Member  of  the  Royal  Board  of  Health. 

XS5-S.TS  Chronic  Catarrhs  of  the  Throat,  Larynx,  anfl  Lip. 

Bv  their  action  the  mucus  is  dissolved,  quiet  and  ease  obtained  ; owing  to  their  rare  ad- 
vantages they  alleviate  an  often  very  trying  cough  ami  then  bring  about  the  longed-for  recovery. 
Their  influence  has  been  exceedingly-  beneficial  in  cases  of 

the  different  CATARRHS  OF  CONSUMPTIVES, 

the  Chronic  Catarrhs  of  the  STOMACH  and  INTESTINES, 
Constipation,  Hemorrhoids,  Enlargement  of  the  Liver, 
and  other  Abdominal  Complaints 

requiring  a mild,  laxative,  and  stimulating  treatment. 

Th  T P H T IT  F TJ  T \ can  be  prevented  by  the  use  of  SODEN  MINERAL  LOZENGES. 

IJ  I r ll  I 11  h II  I .1  ag  jt  has  been  demonfitrated  that  the  spores  of  the  disease  settle 

W H POPING  COUGH  * 


only  in  throats  affected  by 
Catarrh ; and  the  tormenting 

Singers,  Speakers,  Preachers,  Lawyers,  Teachers,  and  all  whose  vocations  require  con- 
tinued use  of  the  voice  will  experience  gratifying  relief  by  using  these  Pastilles. 

The  most  renowned  Medical  Authorities  recommend  and  prescribe  them. 

At  the  International  Exhibition  at  Brussels  the  SODEN  MINERAL 
PASTILLES  were  awarded  THE  HIGHEST  DISTINCTION , SI  LI  Eh 
MEDAL,  by  a jury  of  medical  men. 

For  sale  by  all  Druggist*  at  50  cent*  a box. 

Sole  Agency  for  the  United  Stale*. 

Soden  Mineral  Springs  Company,  Limited,  15  Cedar  Street,  New  York. 


Original  fro-m 


PENN  STATE 


APlilL  13, 1889. 

Cure  fir  jtamtisi 

G.  G.  Treat,  of  West  Gran- 
ville, Mass.,  writes  of  Allcock’s 
Porous  Plasters: 

“ For  rheumatism,  neuralgia,  pain  in  the  side 
or  back,  coughs,  colds,  bruises,  and  any  local 
weakness,  they  truly  possess  wonderful  curative 
qualities.  I have  recommended  them  to  my 
neighbors  with  the  happiest  results,  many  of 
whom  but  for  Allcock’s  Plasters  would  be 
in  a crippled  condition  at  home.  In  every 
instance  where  they  have  been  faithfully  and 
properly  applied  the  result  has  been  wonder- 
fully satisfactory." 

Beware  of  imitations,  and  do 
not  be  deceived  by  misrepresenta- 
tion. Ask  for  ALLCOCK’S, 
and  let  no  explanation  or  solic- 
itation induce  you  to  accept  a 
substitute. 
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HILL’S 

ft  Turner,  Hill  81 
Chicago,  who  wish 

PLAYS! 


Form  Book. 

Social  and  Business 

Life.  Large  sales.  For  prices  ask 


FA  SC  IS  A TING  VOLUMES,  FULL  OF  CHARM- 
ISO  GLIMPSES  OF  HISTORIC  PLA  CES,  BE  A U- 
TIFUL  SC  EXES,  AXD  FAMOUS  PERSONS.— St. 
Jamks  Gazettk,  London. 


HARPER  & BROTHERS 


Have  Just  Published  : 


MOTLEY’S  LETTERS. 

THE  CORRESPONDENCE  OF  JOHN 
LOTHROP  MOTLEY,  D.C.L.,  Author 
of  “The  History  of  the  United  Nether- 
lands,” “The  Life  and  Death  of  John  of 
Bameveld,”  " The  Rise  of  the  Dutch  Re- 
public," etc.  Edited  by  George  William 
Curtis.  With  Portrait.  In  Two  Volumes. 
Vol.  I.,  pp.  x.,  396.  Vol.  II.,  pp.  x.,  424. 
Royal  8vo,  Cloth,  Uncut  Edges,  Gilt  Tops, 
$7.00.  (In  a Pox.) 


OPINIONS  OF  THE  WORK. 


The  free  and  fluent  ontflow  of 
a brilliant  and  active  mind.  The 
more  intimate  history  of  a man 
of  genius,  a great  writer,  and  a 
man  of  the  world. 

I A boon  to  book  lovers.  A most 
valuable  addition  to  a most  pleas- 
| aut  department  of  literature. 

1 They  have  a special  value  from 
the  distinction  of  the  individuals 
I and  the  importance  of  the  subjects 
I which  they  discuss. 


New  York 
Tribune. 


Spectator, 

London. 


New  York 
Times. 


Boston 

Transcript. 


NE IV  EDITIONS  OF 

MOTLEY’S  WORKS. 

THE  RISE  OF  THE  DUTCH  REPUBLIC. 
With  Portrait  of  William  of  Orange. 

The  Library  Edition.  3 vols.,  8vo,  Cloth, 
$3  .50  a volume.  ( Vols.  sold  separately.) 

Popular  Edition.  3 vols.,  8vo,  Cloth,  Pa- 
per Labels,  Uncut  Edges,  and  Gilt  Tops, 
$6.00.  (Sold  only  in  sets.) 

HISTORY  OF  THE  UNITED  NETHER- 
LANDS. With  Portraits. 

The  Library  Edition.  4 vols.,  8vo,  Cloth, 
$3.50  a volume.  (Vols.  sold  separately.) 

Popular  Edition.  4 vc*1  .,  8vo,  Cloth,  Pa- 
per Labels,  Uncut  Edges,  and  Gilt  Tops, 
$8.00.  (Sold  only  in  sets.) 

THE  LIFE  AND  DEATH  OF  JOHN  OF 
BARNEVELD.  Illustrated. 

The  Library  Edition.  2 vols.,  8vo,  Cloth, 
$3.50  a volume.  (Vols.  sold  separately.) 

Popular  Edition.  2 vols.,  8vo,  Cloth,  Pa- 
per Labels,  Uncut  Edges,  and  Gilt  Tops, 
$4.00.  (Sold  only  in  sets.) 


HARPER  & BROTHERS,  New  York. 

EF"  The  above  -works  are  for  sate  by  all  booksellers,  or 
will  be  sent  by  Harper  & Brothers,  postage  pre- 
paid, to  any  part  0/  the  United  States  or  Canatla,  on 
receipt  of  the  price.  Harper’s  Catalogue  sent  on 
receipt  of  Ten  Cents  in  staenp^ 


A FRIENDLY  CRITIC. 

Stamp  Clkrk  (at  post-office  window).  “ You’ll  have  to  pay  letter  postage  on  this  package.  It’s 
first-class  matter.” 

Pkrskvkring  Author  ( about  to  send  hi s manuscript  on  its  seventh  trial-trip).  “Ah,  thank  you ! 
Couldn't  you  get  a position  as  editor  somewhere  ?” 


o 01  ean^e  tlje  aftel  <§>catp 

of  eVepy  (glemi^ 

arcsl 

Impunity 
611  tieapa 

Ircfallibl®. 

)Y  DISEASE  (PSORIA. 
SIS)  first  broke  out  on 
my  left  cheek,  spreading 
S! across  my  nose,  and  almost  cov- 
lerlng  my  face.  It  ran  into  my 
1 eyes,  and  tho  physician  was 
afraid  I would  lose  my  eyesight 
altogether.  It  spread  all  over 
my  head,  and  my  hair  all  fell 
ut,  until  I was  entirely  bald- 
? headed ; It  then  broke  out  on  ray 
1 arms  and  shoulders,  until  my  arms 
were  Just  one  sore.  It  covered  my 
entire  body,  my  face,  head,  and 
shoulders  being  the  worst.  The 

white  scabs  fell  constantly  from  my  head,  shoulders,  and  arms  ; the  skin  would  thicken  and  be  red  and 
very  Itchy,  and  would  crack  and  bleed  if  scratched.  After  spending  many  hundreds  of  dollars,  I was 
pronounced  incurable.  I heard  of  the  Cuticura  Remedies,  and  after  using  two  bottles  Cuticura. 
Resolvent,  I could  see  n change;  and  after  I had  taken  four  bottles,  I was  almost  oured;  and  when 
I had  used  six  bottles  of  Cuticura  Resolvent  and  one  box  of  Cuticura,  and  one  cake  of  Cuticura 
Soar,  I was  cured  of  the  dreadful  disease  from  which  I had  suffered  for  five  years.  I thought  the 
disease  would  leave  a very  deep  scar,  but  the  Cuticura  Remedies  cured  it  without  any  scars.  I 
cannot  express  with  a pen  what  I suffered  before  using  the  Cuticura  Remedies.  They  saved  my  life, 
and  I feel  it  my  duty  to  recommend  them.  My  hair  Is  restored  as  good  as  ever,  and  so  Is  my  eyesight. 

1 know  of  a number  of  different  persons  who  have  used  the  Cuticura  Remedies,  and  all  have  received 
great  benefit  from  their  use.  Mrs.  ROSA  KELLY,  Rockwell  City,  Calhoun  Co.,  Iowa. 

I cannot  say  enough  In  praise  of  the  Cuticura  Remedies.  My  boy,  when  one  year  of  age,  was  so 
bad  with -eczema  that  he  lost  all  of  his  hair.  His  scalp  was  covered  with  eruptions,  which  the  doctor 
said  was  scald  head,  and  that  his  hair  would  never  grow  again.  Despairing  of  a cure  from  physicians,  I 
began  the  use  of  the  CrTicuRA  Remedies,  and,  I am  happy  to  say,  with  the  most  perfect  success.  Hls 
hair  is  now  splendid,  and  there  is  not  a pimple  on  him.  I recommend  the  Cuticura  Remedies  to 
mothers  as  the  most  speedy,  economical,  and  sure  cure  for  all  skin  diseases  of  infants  and  children,  and 
feel  that  every  mother  will  thank  me  for  so  doing.  Mbs.  M.  E.  WOODSUM,  Norway,  Me. 

G*iticlira  Remedies 

For  cleaning,  purifying,  and  beautifying  the  skin  and  scalp  and  curing  every  species  of  agonizing, 
humiliating,  Itching,  burning,  scaly,  and  pimply  diseases  of  the  skin,  scalp,  ’and  blood,  and  humors, 
blotches,  eruptions,  sores,  scales,  ernsta,  ulcerations,  swellings,  abscesses,  tumors,  and  loss  of  hair, 
whether  simple,  scrofulous,  or  contagious,  the  Cuticura  Remedies  are  simply  infallible. 

Cuticura,  the  great  skin  cure,  instantly  allays  the  most  agonizing  Itching  and  inflammation,  clears 
the  skin  and  scalp  of  every  trace  of  disease,  heals  ulcers  and  sores,  removes  crusts  aDd  scales,  and 
restores  the  hair.  Cuticura  Soap,  the  greatest  of  skin  beautlflers,  is  Indispensable  in  treating  skin 
diseases  and  baby  humors.  It  produces  tho  whitest,  clearest  skin  and  softest  hands,  free  from  pimple, 
spot,  or  blemish.  Cuticura  Resolvent,  the  new  blood  purifier,  cleanses  the  blood  of  all  impurities 
and  poisonous  elements,  and  thus  removes  the  cause.  Hence  the  Cuticura  Remedies  are  the  only 
Infallible  curatives  for  every  form  of  skin  and  blood  disease,  from  pimples  to  scrofula. 

Price:  Cuticura,  60  cents  per  box;  Cuticura  Soap.  25  cents;  Cuticura  Resolvent,  $1.00  per 
bottle.  Prepared  by  the  Potter  Drug  and  Chemical  Corporation,  Boston,  Mass. 

Send  for  “ How  to  Cure  Skin  Diseases,”  M page*.  50  illustrations,  100  testimonials. 


Digitized  b 


r in  |l  ; 

f Google 


niMPI  E8,  black-heads,  red.  rough,  chapped,  and 
rllll  oily  "fe,n  Pr*‘venled  b>’  Cuticura  Soap, 


UAUnC  8ofL  white,  and  free  from  chaps  and 
llAllUu  redness,  by  nslng  Cuticura  Soap. 


J t>  til 

Co 

SUIT  JDEP’T. 

A fine  Selection  of 
SPRING  NOVELTIES, 

MANTLES, 
COSTUMES,  WRAPS. 

^BtoaAvaij  c£j)  1 91  £ <$t. 


rliikj  lei  I. 

Richest  Fabrics  and  Highest  Novelties  for  the 
Spring  and  Summer  of  1889,  in  Silks,  Velvets, 
Dress  Goods,  and  Cotton  Fabrics. 

Special  Importation  of 

BLACK  DRESS  GOODS  AND 
MOURNING  FABRICS, 

ALSO, 

Blactii-WMte  and  Gray  Materials 

FOR  DEMI  AND  LIGHT  MOURNING 

R26S 1128 


Magee’s  Emulsion 


PURE  COD  LIVER  OIL, 

Extract  of  Malt,  and 

Compound  Syrup  of  SS 

A Reliable  Remedy  for 

Consumption,  Coughs,  Colds,  Bronchitis,  Dyspep- 
sia, Scrofula,  and  General  Debility. 

Very  easy  to  take.  Does  not  produce  Nau- 
sea, and  Is  easily  assimilated. 

Thousands  of  Physicians  are  prescribing  It  In 
their  regular  practice,  and  many  assert  that  It  Is 

THE  BEST  EMULSION  IN  THE  MARKET. 

Ask  your  Druggist  for  it,  and  take  no  other. 

J.  A.  MAGEE  & CO.,  Manufacturers, 
Lawrence,  Mass.;  Toronto,  Canada. 


JEiniEnS  BEFBIGEBHTORS 


PATENT 

LABRADOR. 

Send  for  Book  of  Information. 

THE  JOHN  C.  JEWETT  MF6.  CO.,  Buffalo,  N.Y. 


| PARIS  DRESSES  AND  MANTLES. 

MADAME  JOSEPHINE  GULES  ET  CIE„ 

, 17  Avenue  de  L’Op»rn.  . 

I Manyyears  with  MA1SON  LAIR.  English  well  spoken. 

Original  from 
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V 


Chemicals.^ 


W.  BAKER 
& CO/S 

Breakfast  Cocoa 


Is  absolutely  pure 


and  it  is  soluble. 


To  increase  the  solubility  of 
the  powdered  cocoa,  various  expe- 
dients are  employed,  most  of  them 
being  based  upon  the  action  of  some  alkali,  potash,  soda  or 
even  ammonia.  Cocoa  which  has  been  prepared  by  one  of 
these  chemical  processes  can  usually  be  recognized  at  once 
by  the  distinct  alkaline  reaction  of  the  infusion  in  water. 


W.  Baker  & Co.’s  Breakfast  Cocoa 


is  manufactured  from  the  first  stage  to  the  last  by  perfect 
mechanical  processes,  no  chemical  being  used  in 
its  preparation.  By  one  of  the  most  ingenious  of  these 
mechanical  processes  the  greatest  degree  of  fineness  is 
secured  without  the  sacrifice  of  the  attractive  and  beautiful 
red  color  which  is  characteristic  of  an  absolutely  pure  and 
natural  cocoa. 


W.  Baker  & Co.,  Dorchester,  Mass. 


UNUSUAL 

i Bicycle  Bargains. 

FIRST-CLASS  MACHINES  AT  THE 
PRICE  OF  CHEAP  ONES. 


KID  CLOVE8. 


CAUTION  ! 

Kid  Gloves  bearing  imitations  of 
our  Lacing  Hooks  are  offered  for 
sale. 

The  genuine  Foster  Glove  Hooks 
do  not  catch  in  Fringe,  Laces,  &c., 
nor  accidentally  unfasten. 

All  Gloves  with  genuine  Foster 
Lacings  are  stamped 

FOSTER'S  PATENTS. 

Demand  them  and  tee  that  you  get  them. 

BEWARB  OF  IMITATION8. 

FOSTER,  PAUL  JL  00., 

Manufacturers. 


A number  of  second-hand  and  shop- worn 
high-grade  Bicycles  for  sale  at  very  low 
prices.  All  sizes.  Send  im- 
mediately for  Special  List. 

■sPOPE  MFG.  CO., 

BOSTON,  MASS. 


A HOUSEHOLD  NECESSITY-MADE  IN  EV- 
ERY COLOR,  SHADE  OR  TINT-IN  TIN8, 
READY  FOR  USE,  25  AND  60  CT8.  BATH 
ENAMEL  TO  RESIST  BOILING  WATER,  IN 
TINS,  60  CTS. 

Sole  Agent  for  the  United  Staten, 

E.  ASPINALL,  98  and  100  Beeknan  St.J.Y. 


If  so,  why  not? 

Yon  may  be  looking  for  the 
beat  wheelB  in  the  world. 

Try  a Victor. 

OVERMAN  WHEEL  CO., 

Mnkers  of  Victor  Bicycles, 
Tricycles,  and  Safeties. 
Catalog  fru.  Boston,  Mass. 


CURE 
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Comfortable,  lnvl.ibl., 

— **  ~» r.  hiscox. 


DEAF 


Whltper.  h. 
i A prmfi,  FH 
r,  N.  Y.  Nu 


Pears’ Soap 

HENRY  WARD  BEECHER  wrote: 

“If  CLEANLINESS  is  next  to  GOD- 
LINESS, soap  must  be  considered  as  a means 
of  GRACE,  and  a clergyman  who  recom- 
mends MORAL  things  should  be  willing  to 
recommend  soap.  I am  told  that  my  com- 
mendation of  PEARS’  Soap  has  opened  for 
it  a large  sale  in  the  UNITED  STATES. 
I am  willing  to  stand  by  every  word  in  favor 
of  it  I ever  uttered.  A man  must  be  fastidi- 
ous indeed  who  is  not  satisfied  with  it.” 

PI  " A "T)  IS  THE  BEST,  the  most  elegant,  and  the  most  eco- 
L,  | \ ^ nomical  of  all  soaps  for  general  Toilet  Purposes.  It 

is  not  only  the  most  attractive,  but  the  purest  and  cleanest.  It  is  used 
and  recommended  by  thousands  of  intelligent  mothers  throughout  the 
civilized  world,  because,  while  serving  as  a detergent  and  cleanser,  its  emollient 
properties  prevent  the  chafing  and  discomforts  to  which  infants  are  so  liable.  It 
has  been  established  in  London  lOO  years  as  A COMPLEXION  SOAP,  has 
obtained  15  International  Awards,  and  is  now  sold  in  every  city  in  the  world.  It 
can  be  had  of  nearly  all  Druggists  in  the  United  States;  but  be  sure  that  you  get 
the  genuine , as  there  are  worthless  imitations. 
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At  Toronto,  in  open  contest,  Aug.  13, 1888. 
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The  above  is  an  authentic  record  made  bv  Mr.  Frank  E.  McGnrrin,  at  Detroit,  on  January  21, 1SS9,  on  a 
memorized  sentence,  thus  BEAT1NU  ALL  PREVIOUS  RECORDS  ..f  correct  work  by  HO  words 
per  minute,  and  placing  the  “ Remington  ” still  further  beyond  reach  of  competition.  Photographic  copies 
of  certified  work  furnished  on  application. 
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W.  L,  DOUGLAS  S3  SHOE 

FOR  GENTLEMEN. 

Beat  in  the  world.  Examine  IiIn 
$5.00  GKNUIN E HAND-SLWID  SHOE. 

$4.00  HAND-SEWED  Wi  l l SHOE. 

$3.50  POLICE  AND  PARIII  HV  SHOE. 

$2.50  EXTRA  VALUE  CALF  SHOE. 

$2.25  WORKING  HI  AN’S  SHOE. 

$2.00  and  $1.75  BOVS’  SCHOOL  SHOES. 

All  made  in  Congress,  Button,  and  Lace. 

W.  L.  DOUGLAS  S3  SHOE 

FOR  LADIES. 

Rent  Style.  Rest  Fitting. 

DOUGLAS  SHOES  without  name  and 
as  a fraud.  If  not  sold  by  yonr  dealer,  write 
MASS. 


THE  NEW  MODEL 

Crandall  Type-Writer. 

Unequalled  for  speed,  accuracy,  and  durability. 
Writing  in  plain  sight,  even  to  last  letter.  Change  of 
type  in  five  seconds.  Alignment  can  never  change. 
The  fewest  parts  of  any  standard  type-writer.  Only 
88  keys,  84  characters.  Send  for  illuetrated  catalogue 
and  pricr-lUt  to 

IHELAND-BENEDICT  CO.,  Ltd., 

SoLK  AOKNTS, 

BINGHAMTON,  N.  Y. 

New  York  Office,  - 157  Broadway. 
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TOP  ROYAl 

A MARVEL  OF 


EXcauNce 


FOR  SALE  BY  ALL 


MfWflWWW 

' K/l  ANF'D  ONLY  BY 


New  York  Salesroom: 

79  Franklin  St. 


L.EBic  COMPANY’S 


EXTRACT  ofMEAT 


Finest  and  Cheapest  Meat  Flavoring  Stock  for  Soups, 
Made  Dishes.and  Sauces.  As  Beef  Tea,  “ an  invaluable 
tonic.”  Annual  sale  6,000,000  jars. 


Genuine  only  with  fac-stmlle  of  Justus 
von  Liebig’s  signature  in  blue  across  label. 

Sold  by  Storekeepers,  Grocers,  and  Druggists. 
LIEBIG’S  EXTRACT  OF  MEAT  CO.,  L’t’d,  London. 

[JOSEPH  Cl  LLOTTSI 

STEEL  PENS 

COLD  MEDAL  PARIS  EXPOSITION-1870. 
THE  MOST  PERFECT  OF  PENS 


Original  from 


PENN  STATE 


COMMERCE 


IIOEVER  studies  the  map  of 
North  America  cannot  fail  to 
be  impressed  by  the  im- 
i mense  natural  opportuni- 
ties for  commerce  offered 
by  the  chain  of  the  great  lakes 
—a  linked  waterway  which,  if 
the  St.  Lawrence  River  is  included, 
carries,  by  the  removal  of  a few 
slight  intervening  barriers,  the  possi- 
bility of  extending  ocean  navigation  to  the 
very  centre  of  the  continent.  If  a line  be 
drawn  from  the  borders  of  the  Gulf  of  St. 
Lawrence  to  the  shores  of  Puget  Sound,  it  will  be  found  that  the 
western  end  of  Lake  Superior  comes  about  midway  in  the  mea- 
surement. In  truth,  this  great  waterway  is  our  American  Mediter- 
ranean ; and  if  the  temperature  throughout  the  year  between  the 
degrees  of  forty  and  forty-five  north  latitude  were  the  same  on  the 
continent  of  America  that  it  is  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  the 
entire  industrial,  and  with  it  the  social  and  political,  development 
of  our  people  would  in  consequence  of  these  inland  seas  have  run 
in  lines  altogether  different  from  those  which  they  have  followed 
during  the  last  three  centuries.  But  waterways  which  are  open 
but  seven  months  out  of  the  year  have  in  the  past,  more  than  the 
present,  presented  obstacles  to  industrial  effort  not  readily  over- 
come. There  have  been  other  difficulties  in  the  way,  such  as  the 
rapids  on  the  St.  Lawrence,  the  falls  at  Niagara,  the  flats  at  the 
entrance  of  the  St.  Clair,  and  the  rapids  in  the  Sault  Sainte  Marie, 
not  to  speak  of  quite  a number  of  other  places  where  dredging  is 
still  needed  before  the  lakes  can  be  opened  to  ocean  commerce ; 
but  with  the  possibility  of  navigation  all  the  year  round,  it  is  not 
saying  too  much  to  assert  that  these  impediments  would  have  been 
overcome  in  the  early  years  of  this  century,  and  the  great  West 
on  the  line  of  the  lakes  would  have  grown  up  simultaneously  with 
the  Eastern  sections  of  our  country.  This  is,  no  doubt,  mere  spec- 
ulation ; but  the  use  that  was  made  of  this  waterway  by  the  French 
Canadians,  who  had  penetrated  far  into  the  Northwest  before  our 
ancestors  had  crossed  the  Alleghany  Mountains,  proves  the  strong 
tendency  of  trade  to  follow  up  and  utilize  the  means  of  transpor- 
tation which  navigable  water  affords,  while  the  reports  which  two 
generations  ago  were  current  in  the  Eastern  States  of  the  intense- 
ly cold  winters  of  the  lake  regions  witness  to  the  effect  which 
this  annual  ice  embargo  had  upon  the  popular  imagination.  It 
can  indeed  be  said  that  the  major  part  of  the  immense  commerce 
now  carried  on  upon  the  great  lakes  has  been  the  result  of  rail- 
road construction ; that  is,  water-borne  has  followed  and  been 
subsidiary  to  land  transportation,  reversing  in  this  respect  what 
has  been  in  the  past  the  ordinary  methods  of  development.  Even 
at  the  present  time  the  greater  part  of  lake  transportation  comes 
eastward  no  farther  than  Buffalo ; a fact  partly  to  be  accounted 
for  by  its  domestic  character  and  the  influence  of  the  connecting 
railroad  systems,  and  partly  also  by  the  purely  artilicial  hinder- 
ances  which  a political  separation  of  this  continent  throws  in  its 
way. 

Still,  after  making  the  deductions  due  to  natural  and  artifi- 
cial obstacles,  it  remains  to  be  said  that  the  commerce  of  the 
great  lakes  has  in  the  last  few  years  made  enormous  progress; 
and,  what  is  more,  it  promises  in  the  future  to  greatly  exceed  its 
gains  in  the  past.  It  is  still  in  its  infancy,  for  it  is  only  within 
the  last  half-dozen  years  that  those  engaged  in  the  lake  trade 
have  Bbgun  to  fully  comprehend  the  possibilities  that  lie  before 
them.  So  long  as  the  trade  was  carried  on  in  sailing  vessels  it 
was  obviously  impossible  for  it  to  make  much  headway.  The  risk 
of  getting  caught  in  the  ice  shortened  the  season  of  activity  at 
both  ends;  and  even  when  steam  came  into  use,  the  wasteful  and 
cumbersome  marine  engines  of  the  early  period  did  not  afford  a 
sufficient  margin  of  saving  in  water  transportation  to  offset  the 
many  advantages  which  land  carriage  could  offer.  The  vessels 
built  for  passenger  travel  were  in  muny  respects  similar  to  the 
lightly  constructed  craft  used  for  short  trips  on  our  Atlantic  sea- 
board ; but  freight  steamers  did  not  make  their  appearance  until 
some  time  later,  and  When  they  came  they  were  intended  rather 
to  tow  barges  loaded  with  freight  than  to  carry  cargoes  them- 
selves. After  the  close  of  our  civil  war,  when  the  ocean  merchant 
tonnage  of  the  United  States  sank  into  insignificance,  quite  a num- 
ber of  those  who  had  been  in  one  way  or  another  connected  with* 
it  went  to  the  West  and  interested  themselves  in  lake  navigation. 
These  men  took  with  them  a knowledge  of  naval  construction  and 
of  the  methods  and  requirements  of  navigation  which  was  ex- 
ceedingly valuable,  and  which  insensibly  and  gradually  produced 
a revolution  in  the  commerce  upon  the  lakes.  Most  of  their  pred- 
ecessors had  gathered  their  knowledge  of  naval  architecture  and 
of  maritime  duties  from  experience  gained  on  the  canals  and  on 
Western  rivers — a species  of  instruction  valuable  in  its  way,  but 
not  calculated  to  produce  either  the  type  of  craft  or  the  type  of 
sailor  needed  for  successful  and  safe  navigation  upon  lakes  where 
at  times  some  of  the  severest  tempests  and  heaviest  seas  have  to 
be  encountered.  The  lakes  had  not  been  in  touch  with  the  sea- 
board, and  the  great  progress  that  had  been  made  on  the  latter 
was  not  reflected  by  a corresponding  advance  made  on  the  former. 

Dating  perhaps  twenty  years  ago,  a decided  change  began  to 
take  place  in  the  character  of  the  vessels  intended  for  the  lake 
trade.  It  came  to  be  recognized  that  the  ocean  type  of  construc- 
tion was  the  more  desirable,  modified  by  the  necessity  the  ship- 
merchants  on  the  lakes  were  under  of  having  a sufficiently  light 
draught  for  their  vessels  to  permit  them  to  safely  pass  over  the 
various  points  of  the  great  trade  routes  where  there  was  but  a 
slight  depth  of  water.  This  change,  as  has  been  said,  was  grad- 
ual ; indeed,  in  the  mere  matter  of  construction  the  lake  builders 
have,  until  quite  lately,  been  several  years  behind  the  ship-build- 
ers on  the  sea-coast  in  their  utilization  of  improved  methods. 
They  persisted  in  using  wood  to  build  the  hulls  of  their  vessels 
years  after  it  had  been  virtually  discarded  on  the  Atlantic,  and 
the  use  of  the  compound  and  triple  marine  steam-engine  was  in 
the  main  postponed  in  an  almost  unaccountable  manner.  But 
whatever  their  failures  to  promptly  grasp  new  ideas  may  have 
been  in  the  past,  no  such  charge  can  now  be  laid  to  their  account. 
Within  the  last  few  years  the  lake  ship-yards,  notably  those  of 
Cleveland,  have  turned  out  lake  steamers  which,  in  adaptability 
for  the  service  they  have  to  perform,  answer  in  every  respect  all 
of  the  needs  that  the  subsisting  demands  of  the  trade  present. 
This  applies  rather  to  freight  than  passenger  steamers.  Years 
ago  it  was  discovered  that  the  lightly  built  side-wheel  passenger 
steamer  was  by  no  means  a suitable  craft  for  use  on  long  trips 
upon  the  lakes.  Severe  storms  are  not  infrequent,  and  ports 
which  could  be  sought  for  shelter  are  not  as  numerous  or  as  con- 
veniently placed  as  could  be  desired.  Realizing  the  dangers  to  be 
faced,  the  managers  of  lines  of  steamers  used  in  part  for  passen- 
ger transportation  abandoned  side-wheels  for  propellers,  though 


ON  THE  GREAT  LAKES. 
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still  retaining  many  of  the  structural  characteristics  of  the  former 
type  of  craft.  But  beyond  this  point  they  have  not,  with  one  ex- 
ception, made  much  advance.  The  vessels  that  they  have  in  use 
are  presumably  safe,  but  they  are  essentially  old-fashioned.  They 
are  built  of  wood,  stiffened  by  means  of  great  hog-frames,  and 
with  their  cumbersome  upper  works  compare  to  great  disadvan- 
tage with  the  ocean  passenger  steamers  which  daily  enter  and 
leave  our  Atlantic  seaports.  Besides  this,  their  speed  is  slow, 
averaging  certainly  not  over  ten  knots  per  hour,  while  the  accom- 
modations which  they  furnish  for  passengers  and  their  baggage 
leave  a great  deal  to  be  wished  for.  This  is  to  be  regretted,  be- 
cause a trip  through  the  lakes  from  Buffulo  to  Duluth  can  easily 
be  made  to  be  one  of  the  pleasantest  and  most  attractive  excur- 
sions that  an  American  can  make  during  a short  summer  vaca- 
tion. It  has  not  only  most  of  the  charms  of  a sea-voyage,  but 
also  certain  merits  that  are  peculiarly  its  own,  and  one  who  has 
breathed  in  the  vivifying  air  of  the  mid-waters  of  Lake  Superior, 
and  has  seen  one  of  the  marvellous  sunsets  of  that  great  lake, 
must  needs  have  travelled  far  and  under  exceptionally  favorable 
conditions  if  he  can  recall  in  his  experience  parallel  instances  of 
physical  refreshment  combined  with  msthetic  enjoyment.  Nor  is 
it  strange  that  this  should  be  so.  The  chain  of  great  lakes  is  by 
long  odds  the  longest  fresh-water  area  in  the  world,  and  hence 
affords  opportunities  which  can  be  found  now  here  else.  The  phys- 
iological benefits  of  a sea  trip  are  well  known ; those  of  a trip  on 
fresh-water  are  not  so  well  defined,  but  can  be  clearly  demon- 
strated only  by  experience  on  our  great  lakes.  The  trip  is  cer- 
tainly worth  taking,  even  if  its  discomforts  were  greater  than 
they  really  are.  But  the  first  step  toward  an  improvement  in  this 
respect  has  already  been  taken.  The  iron  steamers  which  the 
Canadian  Pacific  Railroad  Company  has  placed  upon  its  line  across 
Lake  Superior  and  a part  of 
Lake  Huron  are  fast,  well-built, 
and  well-equipped  boats.  In  ap- 
pointments and  service  they  are 
no  better  and  perhaps  not  equal 
to  some  of  the  best  American 
sea-board  lines  of  steamers ; but 
they  are  decidedly  superior  to 
the  ordinary  passenger  lines 
upon  the  lakes,  and  can  hardly 
fail,  by  their  competition,  to 
force  the  managers  of  American 
passenger  lines  to  greatly  im- 
prove upon  their  present  meth- 
ods of  doing  business.  So  much 
for  the  passenger  traffic,  which 
has,  however,  no  direct  applica- 
bility to  the  subject  under  con- 
sideration. 

The  owners  of  the  towing 
steamers  and  barges  plying  upon 
the  lakes  were  not  long  in  dis- 
covering that  the  change  they 
had  made  from  sail  to  steam  was 
only  the  beginning  of  a progres- 
sive development.  Taking  the 
entire  chain  of  lakes,  and  the 
average  of  the  lost  ten  years, 
navigation  may  be  said  to  open 
May  1st,  and  close  December  1st. 

The  opening  of  navigation  at 
Buffalo  would  be  on  the  average 
about  three  weeks  earlier,  clos- 
ing, however,  at  about  Decem- 
ber 1st;  and  the  same  remark 
would  hold  true  of  the  Wel- 
land Canal  and  the  Strait  of 
Mackinac;  but  this  does  not  essentially  qualify  the  statement 
that  the  lake  ship-owner  has  but  seven  months  within  which  he 
must  do  the  business  of  a year.  The  disadvantage  with  sailing 
vessels  was  that  the  number  of  round  trips  which  could  be 
made  by  them  in  this  limited  period  of  fime  was  uncomfortably 
small,  so  small  that  even  in  the  absence  of  railroad  competition 
the  lake  freighting  busiuess,  under  such  conditions,  could  never 
have  had  a rapid  development.  The  dangers  of  early  and  the 
risks  of  late  navigation  tended  to  decrease  the  length  of  a busi- 
ness season,  which  at  best  was  annoyingly  short.  Of  course 
when  steam  was  introduced  as  a means  both  of  propelling  freight 
vessels  and  of  towing  barges  loaded  with  cargo  a great  gain  was 
secured.  The  ship-owner  could  make  contracts  agreeing  to  take  so 
many  thousand  tons  of  coal  from  Erie  to  Duluth,  or  so  much  iron  ore 
from  Marquette  to  Cleveland,  with  entire  confidence  in  his  ability 
to  complete  the  agreement  before  the  close  of  navigation.  But  it 
must  have  been  obviouB  from  the  first  that  in  lake  transportation, 
with  its  seven  months  of  activity  and  five  months  of  idleness, 
rapidity  of  motion  was  a quality  even  more  essential  to  success 
than  in  sea  transportation,  where  voyages  could  be  made  all  the 
year  round.  This  fact  has  been  brought  home  to  the  lake  ship- 
merchants  by  two  important  conditions  which  materially  control 
their  business.  First,  in  the  seven  months  of  open  navigation 
they  have  to  earn  their  expenses  and  profits  for  the  year,  and 
second,  they  have  to  do  this  in  competition  with  some  of  the  best- 
equipped  railway  systems  in  the  world.  Two  round  trips  more  or 
less  may  make  all  of  the  difference  between  a successful  and  an 
unsuccessful  season.  For  these  reasons  high  speed,  which  can 
be  obtained  at  not  too  great  a consumption  of  fuel,  and  rapid 
despatch  in  loading  and  discharging  cargoes,  are  essential  factors 
not  only  to  the  profitability  of  the  business  but  to  its  very  exist- 
ence. Indeed,  it  may  also  be  said  that  if  it  had  not  been  for  the 
improvements  in  the  methods  of  handling  cargoes  and  the  inven- 
tion and  use  of  the  compound  and  triple  marine  steam-engine,  the 
commerce  of  the  lakes,  in  its  largest  features,  would  before  this 
have  practically  disappeared,  and  the  millions  of  tons  of  freight 
now  annually  carried  by  vessel  would  have  been  transported  by 
rail. 

But  the  ship-merchants  of  the  lakes  perceived  in  time  the  nar- 
row limits  within  which  they  were  compelled  to  work,  and  what- 
ever want  of  enterprise  they  may  have  shown  in  past  times  has 
been  abundantly  offset  by  their  recent  readiness  to  adapt  adequate 
means  to  necessary  ends. 

The  iron  and  steel  steamers  intended  for  freighting  business 
that  have  been  put  into  commission  during  the  last  year  or  two 
are  not  surpassed  for  the  purposes  for  which  they  are  intended 
by  any  craft  in  the  world.  These  steamers  have  a carrying  ca- 
pacity of  from  2500  to  2800  tons  each,  with  a speed  of  from  12  to 
16  knots  per  hour.  The  average  complement  of  officers  and  crew 
is  18  men  all  told;  and  to  cover  the  distance  of  from  280  to  380 
miles  per  day  they  consume  in  their  furnaces  from  a half  to  three- 


fourths  of  a ton  of  coal  per  hour.  The  cost  of  a vessel  of  this 
type  varies  from  $135,000  to  $150,000,  the  high  price  of  steel 
and  iron  entering  into  and  largely  controlling  the  total  outgo. 
The  lake  steamers  are  not  built  as  heavily  as  vessels  intended  for 
ocean  commerce.  The  iron  and  steel  plates  are  ordinarily  thinner, 
and  the  frames  of  most  of  them  are  very  much  lighter,  especially 
so  when  compared  with  steamers  built  in  Great  Britain.  This 
may  be  in  part  due  to  the  alleged  superior  character  of  American 
iron  and  steel  for  purposes  of  ship-building ; but  the  more  prob- 
able cause  is  that,  as  the  lake  steamers  are  never  in  service  during 
the  winter  months,  they  do  not  have  to  encounter  and  sustain  the 
long -continued  storms  which  ordinarily  occur  at  that  season  of 
the  year.  Still  another  source  of  structural  weakness  is  the 
number  and  dimensions  of  the  hatches  with  which  the  decks  are 
pierced.  The  rule  invariably  followed — for  reasons  that  will  ap- 
pear later  on — is  to  have  these  hatches  24  feet  from  centre  to 
centre.  The  dimensions  of  the  upper-deck  hatches  are  26  by  8 
feet,  and  the  between-deek  hatches  16  by  8 feet.  It  will  be  evi- 
dent to  any  one  who  has  even  a superficial  knowledge  of  naval 
architecture  that  these  numerous  and  large  openings  cannot  be 
made  in  the  decks  of  a vessel  without  a considerable  sacrifice  of 
that  rigidity  which  is  needed  to  enable  a vessel  to  stand  for  a se- 
ries of  days  the  buffetings  and  strains  of  a severe  ocean  storm. 
This  comment  is  made  for  the  reason  that  some  of  the  more  san- 
guine of  the  lake  ship-merchants  believe,  or  affect  to  believe,  that 
the  day  is  not  far  distant  when  now  intervening  obstacles  will  be 
sufficiently  removed  to  permit  them  to  send  their  steamers  to  the 
Atlantic  seaboard,  and  to  even  engage  in  the  transatlantic  trade. 
They  look  forward  with  hope  to  the  time  when  they  can  take  a 
cargo  of  grain  direct  from  Duluth  to  Liverpool,  or  can  find  in  the 
Atlantic  coasting  trade  employment  for  their  steamers  during  the 


five  months  of  closed  navigation  on  the  lakes.  It  is  not  improb- 
able that  before  these  anticipations  are  realized  the  structural 
character  of- the  lake  steamers  will  need  to  be  materially  changed ; 
but  the  difficulty  in  the  way  will  be  how  to  give  to  their  frames 
the  required  strength  and  at  the  same  time  retain  those  peculiar 
features,  such,  for  example,  as  their  large  and  numerous  hatches, 
which  are  now  so  essential  to  their  profitable  employment.  Then, 
too,  there  is  another  side  to  the  picture.  The  American  ship- 
merchants  have  at  the  present  time  by  far  the  larger  share  of  the 
commerce  of  the  lakes ; but  if  an  open  waterway  for  ocean  steam- 
ers is  provided  from  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  up  to  and  through 
the  lakes,  then  Chicago,  Milwaukee,  and  Duluth  will  become  to  all 
intents  and  purposes  seaports,  and  our  English  cousins  will  not 
be  slow  in  taking  advantage  of  this  new  opening  for  their  ship- 
ping trade.  When  the  lake  ship-merchant  sends  his  steamers 
across  the  Atlantic  to  Liverpool  he  will  find  English  steamers  at 
most  of  the  great  lake  ports  competing  with  him  for  transoceanic 
business.  In  such  a struggle  he  will  realize  more  keenly  than  he 
now  does  that  the  high  cost  of  the  materials  out  of  which  his  ves- 
sels are  constructed  is  a serious  obstacle  in  the  way  of  his  com- 
mercial success.  The  chances  are  that  under  such  conditions  he 
will  be  compelled  to  follow  the  melancholy  example  of  his  coun- 
trymen upon  the  seaboard,  and  permit  the  English  merchant  to 
take  the  foreign  business  and  content  himself  with  the  coastwise 
trade.  The  practical  realization  of  6uch  a change  in  conditions  is 
still  some  distance  in  the  future.  The  natural  obstacles  are  so 
numerous  that  at  the  present  time  the  maximum  draught  of  a lake 
vessel  is  but  16  feet,  as  to  go  beyond  this  depth  would  frequently 
make  it  impossible  for  her  owner  to  send  her  through  the  Sault 
Sainte  Marie  River,  or  to  have  her  visit  a number  of  lake  ports  where 
profitable  freights  are  to  be  obtained.  This  limitation  on  draught 
would  need  to  be  overcome  before  the  ordinary  ocean  steamer 
could  make  her  appearance  on  the  lakes,  while  most  salt-water 
sailors  will  doubt  whether  the  light-draught  lake  steamers  could 
safely  be  employed  upon  the  ocean.  In  constructing  these  large 
steamers  the  ship-builders  of  the  lakes  have  frequently  had  to 
contend  with  one  difficulty  which  is  rarely  encountered  on  the  sea- 
shore. The  ship-yards  in  Cleveland  front  upon  what  is  little  more 
than  an  enlarged  canal.  To  build  a vessel  several  hundred  feet 
long  and  launch  her  from  the  ways,  stem  on,  in  the  conventional 
method,  would  be  impossible,  for  her  length  might  be  almost  the 
width  of  the  waterway. 

On  the  Clyde  the  narrowness  of  the  river  is  overcome  by  hav- 
ing the  stocks  upon  which  the  ship  is  built  placed  so  as  to  front 
down  one  of  the  ranges  of  the  stream,  and  the  vessel  is  launched 
stem  on  down  the  river,  instead  of  across  it.  But  in  Cleveland 
even  this  method  cannot  be  or  is  not  adopted.  The  vessels  are 
launched  from  the  ways  broadside  on.  To  those  who  have  never 
seen  this  operation  performed  the  chances  of  having  the  ship  turn 
over  on  her  side  after  the  shores  have  been  removed,  and  she  has 
started  on  her  trip  to  the  water,  would  seem  to  be  greatly  in- 
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creased.  But  the  skill  of  the  builders  is  more  than  equal  to  the 
added  responsibility  they  assume,  and  mishaps  due  to  miscalcula- 
tion are  no  more  frequent  in  the  West  than  in  the  East.  The 
launch  itself  is,  however,  devoid  of  a large  part  of  the  fascination 
that  attaches  to  an  event  of  this  kind  on  the  seaboard.  The  ship 
does  not  shoot  gracefully  off  from  the  ways  and  plough  through 
the  water  for  some  distance.  On  the  contrary,  she  rubs  down 
the  ways,  maintained  in  an  upright  position  by  props  and  wedges, 
and  then  drops  into  the  water  with  a sudden  splash,  moving  at 
most  but  a few  score  feet  from  the  place  where  her  keel  was  laid. 

Having  had  one  of  these  large  and  fast-sailing  freight  steamers 
turned  over  4o  hint  by  her  builders,  the  owner’s  concern  is  how 
to  employ  her  to  the  best  advantage.  Roughly  speaking,  she  can 
make  during  a season  fourteen  round  trips,  estimating  that  it 
will  take  eighty  hours  to  steam  from  Buffalo  to  Duluth.  The 
larger  part  of  the  lake  commerce  is  directly  or  indirectly  con- 
trolled by  the  ship  merchants  and  brokers  of  Cleveland.  The 
plnce  is  centrally  located,  the  amount  of  tonnage  hailing  from  the 
port  is  large,  but  what  is  of  more  importance,  it  is  conveniently 
situated  for  the  purpose  of  commanding  certain  of  the  great  lines 
of  business.  The  enormous  shipments  of  ore  from  the  Lake  Supe- 
rior iron  mines  are  chiefly  received  either  at  Cleveland  or  the  neigh- 
boring and  tributary  port  of  Ashtabula,  while  from  these  two  ports 
is  sent  a considerable  part  of  the  bituminous  coal  which  is  needed 
and  used  in  large  quantities  in  various  parts  of  the  lake  regions. 
The  shipments  of  anthracite  coal  are  principally  made  from  Buf- 
falo and  Erie,  chiefly  from  the  former  port,  these  local  exports 
amounting  in  1888  to  2,541,905  tons.  Nearly  half  of  this  fuel 
for  household  use  was  sent  last  year  to  Chicago ; Milwaukee,  Du- 
luth, Superior,  and  Toledo  taking  the  next  largest  amounts,  in  the 
order  named.  Buffalo  has  also  the  indisputable  advantage  which 
comes  to  it  as  the  receiving-point  of  most  of  the  shipments  of 
grain  and  flour,  while  no  small  part  of  the  logs,  lumber,  shingles, 
etc.,  sent  by  water  from  the  timber  regions  of  Lakes  Huron,  Mich- 
igan, and  Superior  finds  its  way  to  her  docks.  As  the  lake  end 
of  the  Erie  Canal,  and  as  a point  where  competing  lines  of  rail- 
way serve  to  occasion  low  freight  rates  for  merchandise  intended 
for  the  seaboard,  Buffalo  possesses  many  advantages  over  her 
lake  rivals.  And  yet,  in  spite  of  these,  it  seems  to  be  admitted 
that  her  8hip-mcrchant3  do  not  have  as  large  a control  of  the 
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lake  trade  as  their  Cleveland  associates  in  the  business.  This  is 
said  to  be  due  to  the  more  progressive  and  enterprising  character 
of  the  Cleveland  merchants.  Cities,  no  less  than  individuals, 
have  their  special  lines  of  development,  for  which  it  is  difficult 
to  account.  There  was  no  obvious  reason  why,  thirty  years  ago, 
when  we  had  an  ocean  merchant  marine,  Boston  should  have  been 
a much  larger  ship-owning  centre  than  New  York  city,  especially 
when  New  York  supplied  these  ships  with  the  greater  part  of 
their  American  business.  Yet  such  was  the  case;  and  a natural 
aptitude  for  lake  navigation  seems  to  be  a special  gift  of  the 
Cleveland  merchants,  enabling  them  to  easily  gain  and  maintain 
the  supremacy. 

There  are  few  places  where  business  is  more  actively  carried 
on  than  in  the  office  of  a Cleveland  ship-broker  during  the  height 
of  the  season  of  lake  navigation.  The  charters  made  are  all  of 
short  duration,  the  average  trip  from  port  to  port  covering  not 
more  than  four  days ; and  a steamer  has  no  sooner  been  chartered 
to  take,  say,  a load  of  coal  from  Ashtabula  to  Duluth,  than  it  be- 
comes necessary  to  provide  a return  freight,  either  of  grain  from 
Duluth  to  Buffalo,  or  of  iron  ore  from  some  of  the  other  Lake  Su- 
perior ports  to  Cleveland.  Every  day  that  a steamer  is  disengaged 
is  so  much  lost  time ; to  go  any  distance  in  ballast  in  search  of 
employment  involves  a loss  both  of  time  and  money,  and  the  sea- 
son is  altogether  too  short  to  permit  a ship-owner  to  recover  lost 
ground  if  he  fails  on  two  or  three  occasions  to  make  these  prop- 
er connections.  The  lake  ports  are  all  connected  by  telegraph, 
and  this  means  of  communication  is  freely  used.  The  Cleveland 
ship-brokers  are  hourly  informed  of  the  needs  of  tonnage  at  all 
of  the  points  of  shipment,  and  of  the  rates  which  shippers  are 
willing  to  pay  for  the  tonnage  they  wish  to  engage.  For  this 
reason  it  ordinarily  happens  that  no  sooner  does  a captain  of  a 
vessel  report  by  wire  his  arrival  to  his  owner,  than  he  immediately 
receives  instructions  as  to  his  next  trip.  Frequently  a ship-owner 
charters  his  steamer  for  three  or  four  trips  in  advance,  relying  on 
the  well-known  celerity  with  which  cargoes  are  loaded  and  dis- 
charged. 

This  naturally  brings  to  consideration  what  is  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  features  in  the  great  development  of  lake  navigation, 
that  is,  the  extraordinary  facility  shown  in  the  rapid  handling  of 
freight  As  has  been  said  above,  the  season  of  lake  navigation 
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is  a short  one,  and  the  ever-present  problem  in  the  mind  of  the  of  the  lake  vessels.  When  the  latter  come  to  receive  their  car- 
ship-owner  is  how  to  accomplish  the  largest  possible  amount  of  goes  they  pull  alongside  of  the  pier,  the  legs  or  chutes  of  the  bins 


1 the  least  possible  time.  Never  before  in  maritime  h 


are  thrust  through  the  great  hatches  of  the  upper  deck,  the  catch 


tory  have  the  conditions  precedent  to  success  been  so  onerous,  which  keeps  the  bin  door  in  place  is  pulled,  and  the  entire  con- 
and  nowhere  has  there  been  the  same  readiness  shown  in  winning  tents  of  that  receptacle  fall,  with  a roar  which  can  be  heard  for 

success  in  spite  of  them.  It  is  great  gain  to  have  steamers  of  miles  around,  into  the  hold  of  the  vessel.  Manual  labor  is  re- 

large  carrying  capacity,  consuming  but  a small  quantity  of  coal,  duced  to  the  mere  duty  of  supervision ; the  law  of  gravitation  is 

and  having  a high  rate  of  speed ; but  these  excellent  qualities  looked  to  to  perform  the  work. 

would  count  for  little  if  equal  facilities,  or — speaking  compara-  But  in  discharging  cargoes  an  entirely  different  process  has  to 

tively — more  than  equal  facilities,  did  not  exist  for  the  rapid  load-  be  adopted.  No  plan  has  yet  been  devised  of  lifting  a vessel  up 
ing  and  discharging  of  cargoes.  Let  us  assume  that  the  owner  and  letting  her  cargo  fall  out  of  her;  neither  has  it  yet  been  found 

of  a well-equipped  freight  steamer  proposed  at  the  opening  of  the  possible  to  unload  iron  ore  and  coal  as  grain  is  discharged,  by 

season  to  make  fourteen  round  trips  from  the  east  end  of  Lake  means  of  the  endless  belt  of  an  elevator.  These  heavy  materials 

Erie  to  the  western  or  southern  shore  of  Lake  Superior.  The  have  to  be  put  in  tubs  and  lifted  out  of  the  ship’s  hold,  and  the 
senson  will  be,  let  us  say,  216  days  in  length.  It  would  probably  merit  of  the  frequent-hatch  plan  consists  in  the  opportunity  it 

require  about  100  of  these  to  make  the  trips  to  and  fro,  admitting  affords  for  a number  of  gangs  of  men  to  work  simultaneously 

of  no  detention  at  either  end.  But  to  make  these  voyages  profit-  without  interfering  with  each  other.  Where  mechanical  science 
able  ones  it  would  be  necessary  to  load  the  vessel  twenty-eight  has  been  brought  into  play  is  in  the  construction  of  hoisting  and 
times,  and  unload  her  a corresponding  number,  and  the  time  per-  conveying  machines  to  supplement  the  efforts  of  the  men  working 

mitted  for  these  fifty-six  different  operations  is  only  a little  rising  in  the  hold  of  the  vessel.  Various  devices  of  this  kind  have  been 

100  days,  hardly  exceeding,  on  the  average,  two  days  for  each  per-  put  up.  Among  the  best  are  those  used  at  the  South  Chicago 

formance.  In  the  days  of  American  shipping  supremacy,  before  rolling-mills  and  on  the  ore  dock  of  the  New  York,  Penns*  1- 


mitted  for  these  fifty-six  different  operations  is  only  a little  rising  in  the  hold  of  the  vessel.  Various  devices  of  this  kind  have  been 

100  days,  hardly  exceeding,  on  the  average,  two  days  for  each  per-  put  up.  Among  the  best  are  those  used  at  the  South  Chicago 

formance.  In  the  days  of  American  shipping  supremacy,  before  rolling-mills  and  on  the  ore  dock  of  the  New  York,  Penr.s.x  I- 

our  civil  war,  the  time  allowed  for  loading  a thousand-ton  ship  vania,  and  Ohio  railroads  at  Cleveland.  The  superintendent 

with  guano,  off  the  coast  of  Peru,  was  sixty  days,  and  if  the  work  at  the  last-named  place  asserts  that  with  the  assistance  of  three 

was  performed  in  thirty  days  it  was  considered  extraordinary  operators  and  one  foreman  he  has  in  nine  hours  discharged  a 

despatch.  Methods  have  greatly  improved  all  over  the  world  cargo  of  1980  tons  of  ore,  working  six  hatches,  with  nine  men  at 

since  then,  but  in  our  American  seaboard  ports  at  the  present  a hatch,  and  carrying  the  ore  from  60  to  160  feet  from  the  vessel, 

lime  delays  in  loading  and  discharging  are  tolerated  which,  if  During  the  process  the  men  are  all  under  cover,  and  are  exposed 

permitted  upon  the  lakes,  would  prove  fatal  to  the  continuance  neither  to  the  rain  nor  the  direct  heat  of  the  sun.  The  cost  of 

of  freight  transportation  by  water.  The  ship-owner  could  not,  putting  the  ore  into  the  buckets  by  the  rnen  in  the  hold  averages 

in  the  short  space  allotted  to  him,  make  enough  money  to  enable  about  fifteen  cents  per  ton  ; the  cost  of  hoisting  it  and  delivering 

him  to  continue  his  competition  with  the  railroads.  Instances  it  on  the  dock,  or,  if  desired,  placing  it  in  cars,  is  less  than  two 

are  frequently  reported  in  which  steamers  arriving  from  across  cents  per  ton,  although  before  this  method  was  adopted  the  cost 


the  Atlantic  are  discharged  in  a short  time  by  gangs  of  men  of  hoisting  and  delivering  was  about  the  same  as  the  expense  of 
working  day  and  night;  and  one  has  only  to  witness  the  transfer  filling  the  tubs.  But  the  saving  of  time  to  the  ship-owner  is  a 
of  grain  from  canal-boats  to  foreign-bound  vessels  by  means  of  factor  of  even  greater  importance,  since  it  gives  to  his  vessel  a 
floating  elevators,  at  the  piers  on  the  East  and  North  rivers,  to  much  greater  freight- earning  ability  than  she  would  otherwise 
gain  a clear  conception  of  the  great  improvement  that  has  been  possess;  hence  it  is  not  strange  that,  in  compliance  with  their  solici- 
made,  even  on  the  sea-coast,  in  the  work  of  freight  handling,  tations,  approved  hoisting  and  conveying  machines  are  going  up 
But  the  transshipment  of  grain  is  but  one  part  of  the  required  in  most  of  the  principal  lake  ports 


service,  while  the  merchandise  which  ordinarily  comes  to  this 
port  from  Europe  or  Asia  admits  of  easy  handling.  On  the  lakes, 


The  only  objectors  to  this  improvement  are  the  men  who  have 
been  in  the  past  employed  in  handling  and  wheeling  the  ore  and 


however,  a large  part  of  the  freight  carried  is  coal  and  iron  ore,  coal,  and  who  find  themselves  deprived  of  their  past  occupation, 
merchandise  which  cannot  be  as  conveniently  taken  in  or  put  out  In  Cleveland  this  antagonism  took,  a year  or  two  ago,  a form  some- 


s cases  of  dry-goods  or  boxes  of,  tea.  What  the  lake  shippers 


nilar  to  that  exhibited  by  the  weavers  in  England  when 


and  ship-merchants  have  endeavored  to  do  has  been  to  devise  power-looms  were  first  introduced,  and  several  attempts  have  been 
means  by  which  coal  and  iron  ore  can  be  loaded  and  discharged  made  to  set  fire  to  or  in  other  ways  destroy  the  hoisting  and  cou- 
as  readily  as  grain.  They  have  not  entirely  succeeded  in  securing  veying  machines  referred  to.  This  opposition  is  comprehensible, 
the  desired  result ; but  they  have  certainly  made  commendable  and  yet  at  the  same  time  short-sighted ; for,  as  has  been  poiuted 


progress  in  that  direction.  Instances  are  on  record  where  a cargo 
of  2000  tons  of  coal  has  been  put  on  board  of  a steamer  in  one 


at,  the  maintenance  of  lake  commerce  depends  upon  the  econo- 
iv  with  which  water-borne  freight  can  be  handled,  and,  in  conse- 


bour  and  twenty  minutes,  and  a similar  quantity  of  iron  ore  in  quence  of  the  shortness  of  the  season,  rapidity  of  movement  is  one 
one  hour  and  thirty  minutes.  Two  thousand  tons  of  coal  have  been  of  the  necessary  factors  in  securing  that  economy.  The  contest 


discharged  in  eleven  hours,  and  a similar  quantity  of  iron  ore  in  with  the  railroads  has  to  be  perpetually  continued,  and  in  this 

six  hours.  This  is  remarkably  quick  work,  quicker  probably  than  competition  every  hour  of  needless  delay  counts  against  the  ship- 

similar  work  has  ever  been  performed  on  the  seaboard.  The  in-  owner.  In  time,  methods  will  no  doubt  be  devised  of  doing  away 

stances  cited  are  exceptional  on  the  lakes,  but  the  average  does  not  with  a considerable  part  of  the  present  handling  of  freight  in  the 

fall  far  below  the  record  given.  Vessels  do  not  always  receive  holds  of  the  vessels;  but  as  now  carried  on,  the  business,  in  the 

such  prompt  despatch,  for  the  conditions  frequently  do  not  per-  essential  points  of  economy  and  despatch,  will  compare  favorably 


roit  of  it.  The  docks  may  be  occupied  by  other  craft  when  the 
steamer  arrives,  which  would  necessitate  a delay,  or  the  cargo 
with  which  she  is  to  be  loaded  may  not  be  ready  for  shipment. 
But  when  the  work  of  loading  or  unloading  is  begun,  it  is  com- 
monly pushed  with  an  astonishing  rapidity,  the  time  occupied  in 


ft  when  the  with  any  similar  undertakings  in  any  other  part  of  the  world, 
r the  cargo  Another  feature  in  the  system  of  lake  commerce  which  can 
ir  shipment,  hardly  fail  to  attract  the  attention  of  careful  observers  who  are 
n,  it  is  com-  accustomed  to  the  methods  of  seaboard  cities  is  the  exceptional 
occupied  in  skill  shown  in  the  utilization  of  extremely  limited  water-fronts. 


such  cases  depending  on  the  facilities  at  hand,  for  some  of  the  lu  Boston,  New  York,  San  Francisco,  and  other  ports  upon  our 


i this  respect  better  supplied  than  others. 


sea-shore,  the  inhabitants  have  apparently  shown  a supreme  in- 


This  rapid  handling  of  freight  is  made  possible  both  by  the  difference  to  the  area  of  water  provided  for  shipping.  In  all  of 

construction  of  the  lake  vessels  and  by  the  mechanical  devices  the  above-mentioned  places  no  inconsiderable  part  of  the  territory 

used  in  loading  and  discharging  them.  As  was  said  above,  in  near  the  water-front  has  been  taken  from  the  harbor  or  river, 

describing  the  hulls  of  these  steamers,  their  upper  decks  are  cut  Land  was  wanted  rather  than  water,  and  to  get  the  former  the  lat- 
hy hatches  having  dimensions  of  eight  by  twenty-six  feet,  with  a ter  has  been  encroached  upon  by  extensive  fillings.  Of  all  our 


clear  space  of  deck  of  but  sixteen  feet  between  them.  It  ii 


American  cities,  Boston  has  been  perhaps  the  worst  offender  i 


vious  that  a vessel  having  such  a considerable  number  of  large  this  particular,  since  the  practice  has  made  it  much  more  difficult 
openings  in  her  deck  can  be  loaded  and  discharged  with  almost  as  than  it  otherwise  would  be  to  insure  a sufficient  depth  of  water 

much  ease  as  though  there  were  no  deck  to  interfere  with  the  for  large  ocean  craft  visiting  that  port.  But,  in  spite  of  harbor 

operation.  When  loading  in  bulk,  the  freight  does  not  have  to  be  commissioners,  other  cities  have  been  less  careful  than  they  should 

carried  by  hand  or  trimmed  in  the  hold ; and  when  discharging,  have  been  ; and  it  is  ulmost  universally  the  case  that  when  a place 


the  tubs  which  are  let  down  through  the  hatches  can  usually  be  is  needed  fi 
directly  tilled  without  the  need  of  a double  handling  of  the  cargo,  by  building 
For  this  reason  a method  of  construction  which  would  be  regarded  a dock  by 
as  questionable  if  the  vessels  were  intended  for  ocean  commerce  have  adopt 


needed  for  the  loading  or  discharging  of  vessels,  it  is  obtained 
r building  a wharf  out  over  the  water,  rather  than  by  building 
dock  by  dredging  into  the  land.  The  English,  from  necessity, 
ive  adopted  the  latter  method,  and  the  great  docks  at  London, 


is  wonderfully  efficacious  when  the  service  that  the  lake  steamers  Liverpool,  and  Glasgow  cover  areas  which  were  formerly  dry  land, 
are  called  upon  to  perform  is  taken  into  accoqnt.  The  plan  of  The  same  method  has  been  followed  at  some  of  the  lake  ports; 
having  hatches  twenty-four  feet  on  centres  is  one  that  has  been  not  on  so  extensive  a scale  as  in  Great  Britain,  but  in  a manner 
adopted  as  the  ship-owners’  part  of  a common  understanding  which  leads  one  to  believe  that  the  time  may  come  when,  with  in- 
formed between  them  and  the  shippers  of  freight,  the  latter  hav-  creased  commerce,  Chicago  and  Cleveland  will  have  water  docks 
ing  arranged  their  dock  facilities  to  suit  this  type  of  construction,  almost  as  extensive  as  some  of  those  on  the  Thames  or  the  Clyde. 
For  example,  at  Marquette,  on  Lake  Superior,  from  whence  hun-  At  the  outset  nothing  could  have  been  much  more  unpromising 
dreds  of  thousands  of  tons  of  ore  from  the  mines  in  the  Marquette  than  the  maritime  facilities  of  Chicago.  Its  location  on  the  shore 
range  are  annually  shipped,  the  railroad  company  which  brings  of  the  lake,  without  the  vestige  of  a harbor  to  shelter  vessels,  and 
the  mineral  down  to  the  lake  shore  has  built  a pier  of  more  than  its  narrow,  shallow  creek,  now  called  a river,  could  not  have  sug- 

1000  feet  in  length,  having  a height  of  about  forty  feet  above  the  gested  to  the  seafaring  men  from  the  East  any  reasonable  hope  that 

water-level.  The  freight  cars  are  run  out  upon  this,  and  their  it  would  become  a considerable  shipping  centre.  But  man’s  in- 
contents are  dumped  into  large  bins  directly  under  the  tracks,  dustry  and  ingenuity  have  overcome  a part  at  least  of  these  nat- 

These  bins  are  built  to  correspond  in  dimensions  with  the  hatches  ural  disadvantages.  By  systematic  dredging  the  river  has  been 

converted  into  a serviceable  ship- 
canal,  and  at  certain  connecting 

points  a large  number  of  small 

water  docks  hare  been  dug  out, 
in  which  vessels  can  lie  while  re- 
ceiving or  discharging  their  car- 
goes. This  is  a praiseworthy  be- 
before  tw* 

' most  promising  efforts  in  this 
direction  have  been  the  perform- 

TUE  IRON  ORE  LOADING  PIER  AT  MARQUETTE,  MICHIGAN.  ances  during  last  winter  of  the 

From  a Puotoorai-u  uv  B.  F.  Childs.  St.  Ignace,  built  to  connect  the 


railway  systems  of  the  upper  peninsula  of  Michigan  with  those 
of  the  lower  section  of  that  State,  by  crossing  the  Strait  of  Mack- 
inac. This  steamer  is  built  of  iron  of  exceptional  thickness, 
and  has  a protected  propeller,  worked  by  a separate  engine  in 
the  bow,  in  addition 

. to  the  regular  means 

i i,jlke  Michigan  of  propulsion  at  the 

\ covc.^t  . Btern-..  The forward 

fit  Jr  propeller  breaks  the 

jndOQ  ice,  which  is  sucked 

^ — away  by  the  strong 

— ■ ' * f N>  — n — ‘ current  which  both 

j wvs  of  the  screws  pro- 
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duce.  ' It  is  said  that  she  has  been  * I 

able  to  make  regular  trips  through  \\ 

the  winter,  and  that  on  her  passage  A xr’i 

to  the  strait  she  steamed  through  ^ 

260  miles  of  ice  having  an  aver-  A 'wcjj 

age  depth  of  two  feet,  and  at  (( 

Mackinaw  City  forced  her  way  with-  a — 

out  great  difficulty  through  an  ice- 
field of  a thousand  feet  in  width,  which  had  been  packed  to  a 
depth  of  twenty  feet.  This  was  certainly  a remarkable  perform- 
ance, affording  suggestions  in  the  way  of  construction  which  future 
voyagers  to  the  arctic  regions  may  study  to  advantage;  but  while 
it  shows  that  lake  navigation  could  be  kept  open  all  through  the 
year,  and  probably  will  be,  so  far  as  short  routes  connecting  with 
railways  are  concerned,  it  does  not  demonstrate  the  practicability 
of  general  lake  navigation  in  winter  as  a commercial  undertaking. 
The  St.  Ignace,  or  a vessel  of  her  class,  would  not  prove  a profit- 
able freight  steamer  during  the  open  season  of  the  year,  while  in 
winter  the  added  cost  of  the  power  expended  in  breaking  ice 
would  make  it  impossible  for  her  owners  to  profitably  compete 
with  those  great  rivals  the  railroads.  It  may  be  said  that  she 
could  be  employed  merely  in  the  winter-time  to  go  in  advance  of 
a fleet  of  freight  steamers  to  break  through  the  ice,  and  thus  pro- 
vide a passageway  for  them ; but  this  would  be  a slow  and  at 
best  an  expensive  proceeding,  without  taking  into  account  the 
fact  that  the  docks  and  narrow  channels  could  not  be  cleared  of 
ice  in  this  manner,  while  it  would  be  manifestly  impossible  to  use 
the  lock  of  the  Sault  Sainte  Marie  Canal  with  ice  packed  above 
and  below  it  to  a depth  of  ten  or  twenty  feet.  It  is  improbable 
that  the  great  lakes  can  be  used  for  navigation  during  the  winter 
months  unless  the  climatic  conditions  of  the  United  States  under- 
go a wonderful  change,  or  unless  some  inexpensive  means  can  be 
discovered  of  preventing  water  from  freezing  when  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  superimposed  atmosphere  falls,  and  continues  to  stay, 
far  below  82°  Fahrenheit. 

The  connecting  link  for  commerce  between  Lake  Superior  and 
Lakes  Huron  and  Michigan  is  the  Sault  Sainte  Marie  River,  which  is 
supplemented  by  the  great  lock  at  its  northern  end.  This  lock, 
or  canal  as  it  is  called,  has  been  under  the  control  of  the  United 
States  government  since  June,  1881,  during  which  time  it  has 
been  admirably  managed,  and  has  not  only  afforded  an  opportu- 
nity of  gathering  very  valuable  commercial  statistics,  but  has  de- 
monstrated that  if  properly  constructed  and  regulated,  a lock  need 
not  greatly  interfere  with  the  rapid  passage  of  vessels  through  a 
canal.  It  will  be  remembered  that  when  M.  de  Lesseps  planned 
the  Panama  Canal,  he  insisted  that  it  should  be  made  a tide-level 
waterway,  no  matter  how  great  the  expense  might  be,  because,  if 
constructed  with  locks,  the  delay  incident  to  their  use  would  de- 
prive the  canal  of  a large  part  of  its  value  as  a short-cut  between 
the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  oceans.  If  M.  de  Lesseps’s  opinions  con- 
cerning locks  were  obtained  from  personal  observation  of  their  use 
on  many  of  our  American  canals,  his  objection  can  be  readily  un- 
derstood. But  the  lock  on  the  Sault  Sainte  Marie  Canal  has  been 
built  and  is  used  in  a manner  which  proves  that  a Panama  canal 
might  have  a number  of  such  lifts  without  seriously  interfering 
with  the  quick  passage  through  it  of  all  the  tonnage  that  would 
lie  likely  to  use  it  for  quite  a number  of  years  to  come.  In  the 
Sault  Sainte  Marie  Canal  the  water  is  let  in  and  out  through  a 
succession  of  large  apertures  which  extend  along  the  bottom  of 
the  lock  from  one  end  to  the  other.  The  result  of  the  opening  of 
the  gates  of  these  waterways  is  an  astonishingly  rapid  displace- 
ment of  water;  for,  in  spite  of  the  great  length  of  the  lock,  which 
easily  accommodates  two  and  often  takes  in  three  vessels  at  once, 
the  water-level  rises  and  falls  the  considerable  distance  required 
in  a trifling  space  of  time.  There  are  delays,  for  the  channel  of 
the  Sault  Sainte  Marie  River  is  so  narrow  and  rocky  that  it  is  not 
thought  safe  for  vessels  to  run  through  it  during  the  night-time ; 
so  that  the  lock  is  not  in  use  during  quite  a part  of  the  twenty- 
four  hours  of  each  day,  and  the  simultaneous  arrival  of  a number 
of  boats  makes  it  necessary  that  some  should  wait  their  turn — 
passenger  steamers  always  having  the  right  of  way.  The  plans 
for  an  additional  lock  have  already  been  prepared,  and  the  steady 
growth  of  lake  commerce  will  soon  make  its  use  imperative.  But 
what  a vast  amount  of  tonnage  this  single  lock  accommodates ! 
In  1888  the  canal  was  open  from  May  8th  to  December  1st — 212 
days — and  in  that  time  the  registered  tonnage  passing  through  it 
wus  6,130,669  tons,  made  up  of  7808  vessels,  or  more,  on  the  aver- 
age, than  86  vessels  a day.  The  freight  tonnage  was  6,411,423 
tons — an  amount  greater  than  that  which  passed  through  the  Suez 
Canal  during  the  year  1887,  though  the  registered  tonnage  of  the 
latter  was  greater,  being  8,480,043  tons,  while  the  number  of  ves- 
sels was  3137.  To  show  the  great_and  constant  gain  in  Lake  Su- 
perior trade,  the  following  comparative  statement  is  of  interest: 

1885.  1888. 

Vessels,  number 5,380  7,803 

Tonnage,  registered  tons 3,035,937  5,130,659 

Tonnage,  freight  tons 3,256,628  6,411,423 


It  would  be  difficult  to  find  a more  gratifying  evidence  of  the 
growth  of  trade  in  any  department  of  business  in  any  other  part 
of  our  country. 

In  closing,  it  may  be  well  to  add  a word  about  the  maritime  dis- 
asters on  the  lakes.  Although  winter  storms  do  not  have  to  be 
encountered,  the  number  of  vessels  and  lives  annually  lost  is  large, 
larger  indeed  than  it  should  be,  showing  the  risks  that  the  lake 
mariners  have  to  encounter,  and  the  need  of  better  built  vessels. 
In  1887,  73  boats,  including  16  steamers,  were  lost,  and  with  them 
the  lives  of  204  of  the  persons  who  were  on  board  of  them.  In 
this  was  destroyed  20,687  tons  of  registered  tonnage,  valued,  with 
cargoes,  at  more  than  $2,600,000.  The  losses  in  1886  were  about 
25  per  cent,  less,  and  those  of  1 883  were  very  much  larger.  The 
year  1888  was  an  exceptionally  fortunate  one  in  this  respect. 
There  were  few  severe  blows,  while  the  month  of  November 
passed  without  a gale — an  almost  unheard-of  circumstance.  The 
losses  were  48  boats,  having  a tote',  valuation  of  $489,400,  and 
but  16  lives.  Let  us  hope  that  the  good  fortune  of  the  last  will 
be  repeated  in  the  coming  season. 
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HARPER’S  YOUNG  PEOPLE, 
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The  number  for  April  16/ A has  an  Easter  character.  It  opens 
with  an  article  on  “Singing/  in  the  Choir,"  by  Gcstavk  Kobbe, 
with  a front-page  illustration  by  U.  D.  Nichols.  “ Easter  Ways" 
is  the  title  of  an  article  by  Margaret  E.  Sangstkr,  telling  of  Easter 
customs  in  this  and  other  countries.  F.  S.  Church  has  a page  of 
sketches  on  “ Easter  Eggs  and  Easter  Cards."  “ Tice  Forgotten 
Lily"  is  a fxtem  by  Margaret  Johnson,  with  an  illustration  by 
Jessie  McDkrmot. 

“ The  A.  O.  I.  B.  R."  is  the  enigmatic  title  of  a short  story  by 
Elizabeth  Eggleston  Seelye,  illustrated  by  Allegro  Eggleston. 
The  serial  story  " Borymates,"  by  Kirk  Munkok,  is  continued,  and 
Margaret  Emma  Ditto  has  a very  pretty  fable  called"  Spirit  and 
Life." 
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PLEDGES  AND  PERFORMANCES. 

7E  have  been  in  no  haste  to  criticise  the  course 
of  the  President  in  regard  to  the  civil  service. 
But  after  six  weeks  of  incessant  appointments  and 
removals  it  is  possible  fairly  to  test  that  course  by 
the  promises  of  the  Republican  platform  and  the 
pledges  of  the  President.  There  are  two  views  of 
the  civil  service.  One  holds  that  it  is  a vast  system 
of  places  to  be  treated  as  rewards  for  partisan  ser- 
vice; the  other,  that  it  is  a national  business  depart- 
ment to  be  managed  upon  business  principles.  Civil 
service  reform  is  universally  known  to  contemplate 
the  practical  adoption  of  the  latter  view.  Its  purpose 
and  scope  are  perfectly  definite.  It  means  to  sepa- 
rate the  unvarying  business  routiue  of  administra- 
tion from  politics.  The  Republican  party  in  its  plat- 
form last  June  unhesitatingly  and  absolutely  adopted 
this  view  as  its  own,  and  denouncing  as  deserters 
from  the  cause  of  honest  government  Republicans 
who  declined  to  vote  for  Mr.  Blaine  in  1884,  it  de- 
clared that  the  party  would  not  break  its  pledges  of 
reform  because  such  deserters  had  broken  theirs. 
This  pledge  was  carefully  reiterated  and  adopted  by 
Mr.  Harrison,  and  upon  this  ground  he  was  support- 
ed by  many  reformers.  If  there  be  lionorand  truth  in 
politics  he  was  by  his  own  word  and  by  the  solemn 
profession  of  his  party  as  strictly  engaged  to  a policy 
of  reform  as  Abraham  Lincoln  and  the  party  in  186 L 
to  securing  the  freedom  of  the  Territories.  We  ask 
any  honest  Republican  whether  since  the  4th  of  March 
there  has  been  in  the  course  of  the  Republican  Ex- 
ecutive, in  the  conduct  of  Republican  Senators  and 
Representatives  and  local  party  leaders,  in  the  gen- 
eral tone  of  the  Republican  press,  in  any  of  the  or- 
dinary and  recognized  methods  by  which  opinion 
expresses  itself,  any  signs  whatever  of  respect  for 
the  platform  promises  and  the  Presidential  pledges. 
Looking  at  the  spectacle  in  Washington,  at  the  par- 
tisan changes  begun  with  energy  in  the  post-offices, 
at  the  most  significant  local  appointments,  at  the 
“slates”  of  local  “bosses”  sent  up,  as  they  state,  at 
the  request  of  the  President,  would  it  occur  to  any 
observer  that  a civil  service  reform  administration 
had  been  inaugurated,  and  that  the  Republican  party 
was  busily  engaged  in  not  violating  its  pledges  ? We 
do  not  mean  that  incompetent  persons  have  been  sys- 
tematically appointed  to  non-political  offices.  But 
we  ask  any  fair-minded  Republican  whether  all  the 
things  that  we  have  mentioned,  and  which  every 
newspaper  reports,  show  any  regard  whatever  for 
Mr.  Harrison's  declaration  in  his  letter  of  acceptance, 
that 

“in  appointments  to  every  grade  and  department  fitness  and  not 
party  service  should  be  the  essential  and  discriminating  test,  and 
fidelity  and  efficiency  the  only  sure  tenure  of  office.  Only  the 
interests  of  the  public  service  should  suggest  removals  from  office.” 

The  treatment  of  the  New  York  Post-office  offers 
the  best  possible  test  of  the  real  reform  character  and 
purpose  of  an  administration.  It  is  an  office  which 
lias  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  politics,  and  which 
the  introduction  of  politics  necessarily  obstructs  and 
demoralizes.  It  is  the  chief  office  of  the  kind  in  the 
country,  aud  one  of  the  most  important  in  the  world. 
Under  the  successive  administrations  of  Mr.  James 
and  Mr.  PEARSON,  and  in  strict  and  honest  conform- 
ity to  the  business  view  of  such  au  office,  it  has  be- 
come a model  for  the  postal  service.  They  were  both 
Republicans  as  citizens,  but  as  postmasters  they  knew 
no  politics.  The  Democratic  President  four  years 
ago,  honestly  agreeing  with  their  views,  reappointed 
the  Republican  Pyatt^pster  solely  beAuse  he  was  a 
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good  officer  and  not  an  active  partisan.  By  the  co- 
operation of  a Republican  Postmaster  and  a Demo- 
cratic President  this  great  office  Avas  taken  out  of 
politics  amid  universal  approval,  except  that  of  pro- 
fessional politicians,  and  brought  to  an  unprecedented 
efficiency.  By  this  single  act  immense  progress  was 
made  toward  the  condition  of  the  service  which  the 
Republican  party  declared  that  it  was  its  purpose  to 
secure,  and  to  whose  attainment  the  Republican  Pre- 
sident was  personally  pledged.  But  more  than  this, 
it  was  one  of  the  greatest  public  benefits,  because  it 
demonstrated  that  implicit  fidelity  to  sound  principles 
of  business  administration  provided  the  best  possible 
public  service.  The  situation  at  the  Post-office  had 
only  to  be  maintained  and  liberally  supported,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  platform  and  the  pledge,  to  justify 
the  assertion  that  at  least  a Republican  admiuistratiou 
was  as  honestly  mindful  of  reform  as  the  Democratic 
which  it  superseded.  But  instead  of  maintaining  the 
situation,  it  has  deliberately  surrendered  it.  In  direct 
violation  of  the  most  solemn  pledges  the  public  benefit 
has  been  annulled,  and  one  of  the  signal  achieve- 
ments of  the  reform  to  which  the  Republican  plat- 
form devoted  its  administration  has  been  undone. 
We  say  in  violation  of  pledges,  because  neither  the 
President,  who  has  not  been  “deceived,”  would  say, 
nor  would  any  honest  Republican  say  for  him,  that 
“party  service”  was  not  “the  essential  and  discrim- 
inating test”  in  making  the  appointment  of  the  Post- 
master. Everybody  knows  it.  The  Tribune,  which 
lias  always  sneered  covertly  at  reform,  throws  off  the 
mask,  and  says  frankly,  in  defence  of  the  abandon- 
ment of  the  New  York  Custom-house  to  the  political 
machine,  “It  is  certain  that  party  organization  can- 
not be  maintained  by  ignoring  party  leaders,”  which 
is  the  old  and  constant  and  only  plea  of  the  spoils 
system. 

The  President  has  removed  the  ablest,  most  com- 
petent, most  experienced,  most  thoroughly  non-parti- 
san officer  of  his  kind  in  the  country,  and  has  re- 
placed him  by  a gentleman  known  only  and  solely 
as  au  active  party  politician.  With  full  knowledge 
of  the  facts,  upon  mature  consideration,  and  in  the 
most  conspicuous  possible  instance,  lie  has  taken  the 
precise  course  which  lias  produced  all  the  enormous 
aud  threatening  evils  which  it  is  the  object  of  civil 
service  reform  to  correct.  We  apjieal  again  to  hon- 
est Republicans  to  say  whether,  if  the  Republican 
sneers  at  Mr.  Cleveland's  “sham  reform”  were 
justified,  such  sneers  are  not  quite  as  justifiable  in 
considering  the  conduct  of  the  present  administra- 
tion thus  far.  We  shall  gladly  see  Mr.  Field  ap- 
pointed Postmaster  at  Philadelphia  if  all  that  is  said 
of  him  be  true.  But  that  will  certainly  not  be  as 
significant  as  the  reappointment  of  Mr.  Pearson  by 
President  Cleveland  four  years  ago.  Republicans 
well  remember  that  good  works  in  Massachusetts  at 
that  time  were  not  permitted  to  set  off  the  evil  that 
was  done  in  Maryland  and  Indiana.  Moreover— and 
that  is  the  worst  aspect  of  the  case— the  appointment 
of  the  New  York  Postmaster  is  accordant  with  au  ex- 
ecutive policy  of  appointing  at  the  will  of  local  party 
leaders.  This  system,  which  arose  under  the  Demo- 
crats, was  thoroughly  organized  by  Republicans,  and 
led  to  a revolt  of  intelligent  Republican  sentiment 
which  produced  the  movement  for  reform.  That 
Republican  movement  culminated  in  the  platform  of 
1888  and  the  letter  of  the  candidate.  But,  so  far  as 
appears,  the  adverse  view  is  now  acquiring  complete 
ascendency.  Whatever  may  be  true  of  the  Demo- 
cratic party,  it  would  be  impossible  honestly  to  say 
that  the  prospects  of  civil  service  reform  have  been 
improved  by  a party  change  of  administration. 


OUR  “HAPPY  CONSTITUTION.” 

The  approach  of  the  celebration  of  the  centenary 
of  the  Constitution  has  occasioned  several  droll  inci- 
dents, such  as  the  misunderstanding  between  the  com- 
mittee and  the  Legislature,  and  the  discussion  about 
the  centennial  quadrille  at  the  ball,  and  it  has  sug- 
gested also  the  question  whether  the  celebration  has 
been  altogether  wisely  designed.  But,  upon  the 
whole,  probably  the  most  generally  satisfactory 
scheme  has  been  adopted.  Such  a celebration  is  in 
its  nature  a popular  spectacle,  and  to  be  successful  it 
must  appeal  to  popular  sympathy.  Decorations  and 
a procession  are  indispensable,  and  an  oration  and 
poem  and  dinner  are  made  by  custom  essential  parts 
of  such  an  occasion.  The  provision  for  the  arrival 
of  the  President  in  the  city  by  the  same  route  pursued 
by  Washington  gives  opportunity  for  a striking 
aquatic  spectacle,  and  a ball  is  one  of  the  traditional 
forms  of  festal  observance  of  Washington's  birth- 
day, and  not  inappropriately  may  be  iucluded  in  the 
scheme  for  the  celebration.  In  all  such  affairs  there 
must  be  incongruities,  but  the  great  object  must  be 
the  general  impression. 

It  has  been  objected  to  the  military  parade  that  it 
is  not  a happy  conception,  because  we  are  not  a mili- 
tary people,  and  that,  as  Mr.  Adler  says,  our  army  is 
hut  a police  force.  There  are,  however,  two  consid- 
erations to  he  urged  for  the  decision  of  the  committee 
upon  this  point:  one  is  that  not  only  have  the  sol- 
diery always  had  part  in  great  spectacular  processions, 
but  that  military  uniforms  and  brilliancy  greatly  en- 


hance the  processional  effect;  the  other  consideration 
is  that  although  not  a military  people,  in  the  German 
sense,  yet  we  are  especially  so  in  the  sense  of  volun- 
teer military  readiness.  The  militia  is  the  people 
armed  for  its  own  defence,  and  a parade  of  the  militia 
or  National  Guard  is  suggestive  of  the  ultimate  pro- 
tection of  the  commonwealth  by  the  armed  force  of 
the  whole  people.  This  supplies  a reason  for  the 
particular  form,  if  any  reason  be  necessary  beyond 
that  of  effective  spectacle.  The  mistake  upon  this 
point  seems  to  us  to  lie  in  separating  the  industrial 
from  the  military  display.  The  two  should  have 
been  blended  so  that  the  pageant  should  have  sym- 
bolized the  fact  that  the  workers  and  the  soldiers  are 
not  classes,  but  the  same  people.  Moreover,  as  Mr. 
Adler  truly  says,  the  industrial  aspect  is  the  more 
characteristic ; and  it  seems  to  us,  therefore,  again  a 
mistake  to  have  placed  the  industrial  procession  at 
the  end  of  the  programme  on  the  last  day,  when  pub- 
lic attention  will  be  somewhat  wearied. 

Undoubtedly  if  the  arrangements  for  the  celebra- 
tion were  to  be  revised  in  the  light  of  the  fuller  con- 
sideration which  the  whole  subject  has  now  received, 
they  would  give  greater  prominence  to  the  fact  that 
the  occasion  is  not  a commemoration  of  Washing- 
ton's inauguration  only,  but  of  the  beginning  of  the 
greatest  popular  constitutional  government  in  his- 
tory. This  is  the  point  to  which  the  Commercial 
Advertiser  lias  well  directed  public  attention,  with 
the  suggestion  that  it  might  yet  be  possible  to  organ- 
ize an  addition  to  the  celebration  of  historical  and 
interpretative  addresses  upon  the  Constitution,  with 
hints  of  amendments,  shown  by  the  course  of  nation- 
al development  to  be  desirable.  Probably  with  more 
time  for  reflection  and  preparation  this  in  some  form 
would  have  been  done,  and  in  fact  will  be  done  in 
the  discussions  which  the  occasion  will  be  sure  to 
stimulate.  Perhaps,  also,  at  the  dinner  something  of 
this  kind  may  lie  done  in  hints  upon  certain  points— 
for  they  can  be  no  more — from  eminent  and  repre- 
sentative men.  The  occasion  will  be  the  closingevent 
in  the  great  cycle  of  centennial  celebrations,  which 
began  about  fifteen  years  ago,  commemorating  the 
chief  successive  events  of  the  Revolution,  and  now 
culminating  iu  the  memorial  observance  of  the  be- 
ginning of  the  marvellous  story  of  our  “happy  Con- 
stitution.” 


IRELAND. 

Fortune  smiles  upon  Ireland.  The  remarkable 
exposure  of  the  forgery  of  the  Parnell  letters  has 
been  followed  by  the  speech  of  Sir  Charles  Russell, 
which  is  conceded  to  have  been  au  extraordinary  dis- 
play of  power  and  eloquence,  like  the  speeches  of 
Burke  and  Sheridan  in  the  Warren  Hastings 
trial,  and  to  have  been  such  a masterly  exposition  of 
the  essential  justice  of  the  Irish  movement  as  has 
never  before  been  made.  All  signs  point  to  a radical 
change  of  British  sentiment  upon  the  whole  ques- 
tion, or  at  least  so  far  as  this,  that  the  Irish  move- 
ment is  not  a mere  agitation  of  demagogues  for  their 
own  advantage,  but  that  the  condition  of  Ireland 
demands  some  decisive  action;  and  whether  home 
rule  is  the  best  practicable  measure  or  not,  yet  that 
home  rule  must  be  tried.  Never  before  in  the  long 
history  of  the  relation  between  the  two  countries  has 
any  important  body  of  Englishmen  taken  the  Irish 
view,  so  that  a general  election  in  England  would 
now  be  really  a poll  of  the  country  upon  the  ques- 
tion of  home  rule  in  Ireland,  with  the  strong  proba- 
bility of  a result  favorable  to  Irish  hopes. 

In  such  political  situations  the  personality  of  lead- 
ers is  of  very  great  importance,  and  here  also  the 
advantage  is  with  Ireland.  The  greatest  party  lead- 
er in  England,  the  chief  Euglish  political  figure,  and 
the  most  eminent  Englishman,  Mr.  Gladstone,  is 
the  English  leader  of  the  Irish  movement;  while  its 
Irish  leader,  Mr.  Parnell,  is  a man  of  singular  sa- 
gacity and  untiring  tenacity,  with  a temperameut 
and  qualities  which  are  English  rather  than  Irish, 
who,  after  a prolonged  aud  unsparing  contest,  during 
which  he  has  been  steeped  in  the  most  odious  cal- 
umny, has  been  vindicated  by  the  eager  hatred  of  his 
opponents,  and  by  his  moderation  in  the  moment  of 
triumph  has  appealed  strongly  to  the  Euglish  good 
sense  and  love  of  fair  play,  so  that  he  is  at  last  re- 
spected, perhaps  as  a mistaken,  but  certainly  a patri- 
otic leader.  On  the  other  hand,  while  no  public  man 
in  England  is  so  personally  popular  as  Mr.  Glad- 
stone, none  is  less  so  than  the  Tory  Prime-Minister, 
Lord  Salisbury.  Unquestionably  able  and  accom- 
plished, with  an  extraordinary  opportunity  offered  to 
him  by  the  alliance  of  the  dissentient  Liberals,  and 
with  a cause  which  at  the  beginning  of  his  Ministry 
seemed  to  arouse  the  intensest  British  feeling  of 
pride  and  patriotism,  Lord  Salisbury  has  failed  to 
kindle  enthusiasm  or  to  achieve  any  personal  pop- 
ularity whatever.  He  has  apparently  no  power  to 
withstand  or  in  any  way  to  divert  the  strong  current 
of  public  feeling  which  seems  now  to  set  toward  Ire- 
land, and  in  the  event  of  a dissolution  of  Parliament 
it  is  doubtful  whether  his  Ministry  would  not  he 
overthrown. 

This  change  of  feeling  is  the  more  significant  be- 
cause it  destroys  .eijtj  tU«j  ^jiief  Tory  hopes,  which 
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was  that  as  Mr.  Gladstone  was  the  chief  support  of 
the  Irish  cause,  his  age  promised  his  speedy  with- 
drawal from  participation  in  public  affairs.  But  the 
recent  change  is  largely  independent  of  Mr.  Glad- 
stone's immediate  influence.  Doubtless  he  had  pre- 
pared the  public  mind  for  the  proper  effect  of  the 
signal  failure  of  the  Times's  accusations  of  Mr.  Par- 
nell, but  it  was  the  failure  itself  which  has  been  the 
active  agent.  It  was  because  a large  body  of  honest 
Englishmen  undoubtedly  believed  Mr.  Parnell  to  be 
the  villain  that  the  Times  alleged,  and  professed  to 
be  able  conclusively  to  prove,  and  because  these  Eng- 
lishmen now  see  that  the  accusation  was  wholly 
false,  and  because  their  confidence  in  the  Times  has 
been  utterly  shaken,  that  the  change  has  taken  place. 
Since  he  is  proved  not  to  be  the  villain  that  his  ene- 
mies alleged,  why  should  he  not  be  the  patriot  that 
his  friends  declare  him  to  be?  This  is  the  point 
which  this  English  feeling  has  reached,  and  this  is 
independent  of  Mr.  Gladstone.  Should  any  un- 
toward chance  remove  him,  therefore,  the  cause  with 
which  he  has  identified  his  name  will  remain,  and 
the  sentiment  which  his  intelligence  and  earnestness 
and  eloquence  have  fostered  will  probably  deepen 
until  the  Irish  question  is  honorably  settled.  Surely 
fortune  smiles  on  Ireland. 


GENERAL  BOUM. 

It  is  impossible  to  view  the  performances  of  Gen- 
eral Boulanger  without  regarding  him  as  a political 
General  Bourn.  His  career  is  a spectacle  of  opera 
bouffe  politics.  Neither  the  grounds  of  his  personal 
popularity  nor  the  significance  of  his  actions  are  easi- 
ly discernible.  He  has  performed  no  great  service. 
He  has  shown  no  ability.  He  has  said  nothing  of 
importance.  But  he  is  undeniably  a significant  fig- 
ure in  French  politics  of  the  moment,  and  his  trial 
by  the  Senate  upon  a charge  of  conspiring  against 
the  government  is  the  event  which  attracts  universal 
attention.  Assuming  that  the  Senate,  which  sup- 
ports the  Ministry  that  is  hostile  to  him,  will  convict 
him,  and  saying  that  he  believes  they  intended  to 
take  his  life,  Boulanger  has  gone  to  Belgium,  to  stay, 
as  he  says,  until  after  the  autumn  elections,  unless  in 
the  mean  time  Belgium  should  request  him  to  “move 
on,”  in  which  event  he  would  cross  to  England.  By 
representing  himself  as  exiled  by  a just  apprehension 
of  foul  play  from  his  political  enemies,  he  poses  as 
a martyr  to  influence  the  elections,  his  hope  being 
that  the  votes  for  him  in  October,  added  to  those  that 
he  has  already  received,  will  demonstrate  his  im- 
mense popularity,  and  justify  his  return  under  the 
protection  of  the  people. 

The  Boulanger  manifesto  issued  at  Brussels  vitu- 
perates the  Ministry  freely,  but  it  throws  little  light 
upon  the  situation.  The  General  says  that  his  legiti- 
mate ambition  is  to  wrest  the  republic  from  the  hands 
of  those  who  are  weakening  and  ruining  it;  that  he 
desires  an  honest  republic  for  all  good  Frenchmen, 
and  to  secure  it  by  the  legal  means  of  universal  suf- 
frage. This  is  nothing  but  the  usual  revolutionary 
pronunciamento,  and  offers  no  definite  reason  for  his 
conduct.  Boulanger's  especial  guide,  philosopher, 
and  friend,  the  companion  of  his  voluntary  exile  in 
Belgium,  is  Henri  Rochefort.  But  to  vote  for  a 
Boulanger  - Rochefort  republic  would  be  a mad 
whim  of  the  French  people,  although  such  a vote  is 
not,  for  that  reason,  improbable.  The  real  explana- 
tion of  the  French  situation  and  of  the  Boulanger 
movement  is  probably  discontent  produced  by  the 
constant  activity  of  the  red  republicans,  the  desire  of 
revenge  upon  Germany,  and  the  want  of  a command- 
ing figure  to  represent  the  real  republic.  It  was  the 
personal  ascendency  of  Thiers,  followed  by  that  of 
Gambetta,  which  established  the  present  republic. 
But  it  is  long  since  there  has  been  a true  leader  in 
France,  which  especially  requires  a striking  individ- 
uality at  the  head  of  affairs,  and  the  discontent  bred 
of  the  desire  to  try  conclusions  again  with  Germany 
has  seized  upon  Boulanger,  a military  figure,  as  its 
representative,  and  the  cheers  for  him  are  none  the 
less  ardent  and  vociferous  because  the  loudest  cheerer 
could  not  explain  what  they  signify. 

His  condemnation  by  the  Senate  could  not  fail  to 
deepen  the  feeling  for  him,  and  Boulaugerism  would 
then  come  to  mean  implacable  hostility  to  the  pre- 
sent government  and  a revision  of  the  constitution, 
with  what  results  no  one  can  foresee.  There  is  real- 
ly nothing  in  the  condition  of  the  country  to  justify 
a revolution.  But  the  excitability  of  the  French 
nature  does  not  reason,  and  the  vast  majority  which 
declared  for  Louis  Napoleon  because  of  his  name 
and  the  Napoleon  tradition  might  readily  pronounce 
for  Boulanger  and  the  restoration  of  the  glory  of 
France.  It  is  by  plunging  into  deep  water  that  boys 
learn  to  swim,  and  it  is  by  the  practice  of  free  insti- 
tutions that  conservative  habits  of  freedom  are  ac- 
quired. It  is  a tremendous  experiment,  because  free- 
dom may  suffer  in  the  struggle,  as  it  did  in  the  old 
Revolution  and  under  Napoleon.  The  Latin  races 
have  always  lacked  the  essential  quality  which  makes 
popular  institutions  practicable  and  permanent,  name- 
ly, the  consciousness  that  constitutions  are  defences  of 
the  rights  of  minorities.  These  races  tend  Jo  substi- 
tute the  despotism  of  a/majbrity  fo»-  tliaL  elf  a .man, 
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until  at  last  a king  seems  to  be  preferable  to  a con- 
vention dominated  by  a few  clever  assassins.  There 
has  been  enough  progress  in  France,  however,  to 
make  a figure  like  Boulanger  less  sinister  than  for- 
merly. Indeed,  as  one  reads  of  him,  the  involuntary 
refrain  is  piff,  paff,  pouf  1 


A VALUABLE  REPORT. 

We  oaglit  sooner  to  have  mentioned  the  Sixth  Report  of 
the  Civil  Service  Commission  of  the  State  of  New  York, 
which  contains  a detailed  and  exceedingly  interesting 
statement  of  its  work.  The  whole  number  of  persous  in 
the  State  subject  to  the  regulations  is  15,482,  of  which 
12,263  are  in  the  muuicipal  service,  and  of  these  7240  are  in 
the  city  of  New  York.  The  reports  from  the  cities  of  New 
York,  Brooklyn,  Buffalo,  Syracuse,  Auburn,  and  Utica  are 
all  strongly  commendatory  of  the  reformed  system.  If  in 
any  city  the  authorities  are  indifferent  or  negligent  in  en- 
forcing the  regulations,  auy  tax-payer  may  bring  an  action 
in  the  Supreme  Court  to  compel  compliance  with  the  law, 
and  the  action  of  the  courts  in  such  cases  shows  that  the 
payment  of  salaries  to  officers  who  have  not  been  appoint- 
ed in  accordance  with  the  rules  will  be  forbidden. 

The  report  contains  brief  abstracts  of  the  city  reports, 
which  contain  valuable  testimony  to  the  excellent  results 
of  the  reformed  system.  For  the  first  time  a complete  ros- 
ter of  employes  in  the  civil  service  of  the  State  has  been 
prepared.  The  rights  of  Union  soldiers  under  the  law  are 
treated  at  some  length  and  in  a friendly  spirit.  The  Com- 
mission proposes  a special  eligible  list  for  the  principal  de- 
partments of  the  State  government  and  the  proper  com- 
pensation of  examiners.  They  also  urge  that  the  benefits 
to  the  State  derived  from  the  organized  service  would  jns- 
tify  more  liberal  appropriations  for  the  execution  of  the 
statutes  and  regulatious.  An  ingenious  calculation  esti- 
mates the  advantage  to  the  service  at  five  per  cent,  of  the 
salaries  paid,  or  about  six  hundred  thousand  dollars,  while 
the  total  cost  of  the  civil  service  administration,  State  and 
municipal,  is  less  than  one  hundred  thousand,  or  less  than 
one  per  cent,  of  the  amount  expended  for  salaries. 

The  Commission  state  that  the  reform  has  made  steady 
and  sure  progress  during  the  year,  and  in  the  popular 
phrase  they  say  that  they  believe  it  has  come  to  stay.  Their 
report  is  a very  pleasant  and  encouraging  addition  to  the 
tributes  to  the  great  practical  benefit  of  the  reform,  which 
is  its  best  and  surest  plea. 


HOW  TO  DO  GOOD. 

The  Hospital  Book  aud  Newspaper  Society,  a branch  of 
the  State  Charities  Aid  Association,  whose  pious  and  beau- 
tiful work  we  commend  annually  to  our  readers,  makes  its 
periodical  appeal.  It  is  not  made  because  public  interest 
iii'its  labors  declines,  but  merely  to  remind  its  friends  that 
the  good  work  still  continues,  and  that  their  good  intentions 
toward  the  sick  aud  suffering  are  fulfilled.  There  are  fifty 
pauper,  penal,  and  charitable  institutions,  contaiuing  more 
than  thirteen  thousand  persons,  to  whom  these  ladies — each 
one  a potential  Florence  Nightingale — minister.  They 
ask  of  us  all  kinds  of  literature  which  we  will  spare — illus- 
trated papers,  magazines,  reviews,  novels,  biographies,  his- 
tories iu  English,  French,  German,  or  Italian  ; and  pictures 
and  old  or  new  Christmas,  New  Year’s,  and  Easter  cards  for 
the  crippled  and  feeble-minded  children  at  Randall’s  Isl- 
and. Those  who  do  it  to  the  least  of  these  do  it  to  the 
greatest  of  all. 

Packages  should  be  sent,  express  paid,  to  21  University 
Place,  New  York. 


A PLEASANT  INCIDENT. 

An  exceedingly  pleasant  and  significant  incident  is  the 
manner  in  which  the  neighbors  of  the  newly  appointed 
Assistant  United  States  Treasurer  at  New  York,  Mr.  Elus 
H.  Roberts,  became  his  pecuniary  sponsors.  The  Treasurer 
gives  bonds  in  the  sum  of  four  hundred  thousand  dollars, 
and  iu  this  instance  he  was  a partisan  editor  in  Utica.  But 
citizens  of  every  party  and  occupation  willingly  engaged 
for  the  necessary  amount,  thus  certifying  the  absolute 
confidence  aud  high  respect  in  which  he  is  held  by  his  fel- 
low-citizens. It  is  an  interesting  fact  as  showing  how 
factitious  is  much  of  the  fury  of  political  difference,  and  it 
suggests  that  a tone  of  discussion  which  more  exactly  rep- 
resents the  real  feeling  would  be  very  much  more  service- 
able to  the  party  cause.  If  the  readers  of  party  organs 
were  not  constantly  compelled  to  remember  that  the  adjec- 
tives are  mainly  Pickwickian  and  the  statements  wholly 
distorted,  they  would  have  much  less  of  the  feeling  of  grop- 
ing iu  a fog.  Happily  the  fog  lifts  for  a moment  when 
such  an  incident  as  we  mention  occurs. 


IN  THE  NEW  YORK  LEGISLATURE. 

The  electoral  reform  bill  passed  the  Assembly  by  a strict- 
ly party  vote,  the  Republicans  unanimously  supporting  it 
aud  the  Democrats  unanimously  opposing  it.  It  had  been 
modified  to  meet  the  objections  of  the  Governor  in  his  veto 
of  last  year ; but  meanwhile,  undoubtedly  at  the  Govern- 
or’s suggestion,  a bill  embodying  his  views  had  been  pre- 
pared for  the  support  of  his  party.  This  bill,  by  permitting 
candidates  aud  committees  to  furnish  ballots,  struck  out  the 
essential  object  of  the  law.  The  Senate  will  probably  pass 
the  bill,  and  the  Goveruor  will  probably  veto  it.  Iu  that 
event,  the  Democratic  party  in  the  State  must  bear  the 
responsibility  of  the  defeat  of  one  of  the  best  of  recent 
measures,  desigued  for  no  party  advantage,  but  only  to 
secure  honest  elections. 

Assuming  the  Democratic  members  fairly  to  represent 
their  party  in  New  York,  its  views  and  methods  are  typified 
by  Governor  Hill,  and  justify  the  criticisms  of  the  Repub- 
licans. The  party  at  the  late  election  proved  its  prefer- 
ence of  Governor  Hill  to  Mr.  Cleveland — a fact  which  il- 
luminates the  political  situation.  The  vote  in  the  Legisla- 
ture upon  the  ballot  reform  bill  will  be  followed  by  that 
upon  the  excise  bill,  which  will  be  equally  significant  of 
the  Democratic  feeling  and  tendency.  Mr.  Greeley  used 
to  describe  the  saloons,  then  leas  euphoniously  called  grog- 


geries  and  rum-shops,  as  nurseries  of  the  Democracy. 
Since  his  day  the  liquor  interest  has  become  a more  pow- 
erful and  dangerous  political  force,  and  it  naturally  com- 
mands even  more  implicitly  tho  subservience  of  its  old 
ally. 

Upon  the  question  of  ballot  reform  the  young  Republi- 
can reformers  have  been  -able  to  carry  their  party,  so  that 
it  is  practically  a party  measure.  Upon  tho  question  of 
license,  however,  there  is  not  a definite  Republican  position. 
If  it  were  a party  measure  there  would  be  no  doubt  of  the 
passage  of  an  houest  high-license  bill  in  a Republican 
Legislature.  But  not  ouly  is  there  doubt,  but  there  is  a 
suspicion  that  the  bill  has  been  amended  purposely  to  im- 
peril its  passage.  In  fact  it  is  impossible  to  credit  the 
Republicans  with  all  the  virtue,  intelligence,  and  patriot- 
ism iu  the  country.  Sensible  men  naturally  look  at  the 
quality  of  measures,  and  not  at  the  party  label  attached  to 
them.  But  such  a vote  as  that  of  the  Democrats  upon  the 
ballot  reform  bill  certainly  gives  great  significance  to  the 
label. 


PERSONAL. 

M.  Michkl  Eugene  Cheyrxul,  the  distinguished  French  chemist, 
who  would  have  completed  his  one-hundred-and-third  year  had  lie 
lived  till  August  81st,  has  just  died  in  Paris.  Ilia  investigations 
were  principally  confined  to  colors  as  they  pertained  to  dyeing  or 
the  arts,  and  he  published  a number  of  scientific  works,  besides 
contributing  to  many  other  publications.  His  intellect  was  un- 
impaired to  the  last,  and  so  devoted  to  his  studies  was  he  that  they 
were  pursued  in  his  bedroom  after  he  was  unable  to  leave  it.  He 
belonged  to  numerous  scientific  societies  in  France  and  other  coun- 
tries, and  many  honors  were  conferred  on  him.  His  diet  was  al- 
ways simple,  and  he  never  drank  spirituous  liquors  or  smoked.  M. 
Chkvrkul’s  acquaintance  with  the  political  changes  of  his  country 
dated  back  to  the  time  of  Louis  XVI.,  and  he  was  full  of  recollec- 
tions of  the  Revolution  and  the  periods  that  followed. 

— Count  Lvor  N.  TolstoI,  having  found  himself  much  pleased 
with  a little  volume,  entitled  Jesus  and  the  Men  abend  Him , by  the 
Rev.  Charles  F.  Dole,  of  Boston,  has  expressed  his  wish  to  have 
it  translated  into  Russian.  Count  TolstoI  is  interested  in  a 
great  scheme  for  providing  the  people  of  Russia  with  the  best  lit- 
erature at  the  lowest  possible  price. 

—Colonel  Edward  A.  Chittenden,  of  St.  Albans,  Vermont,  the 
new  President  of  the  Sons  of  the  Revolution  in  that  State,  is  a 
great-grandson  of  Governor  Thomas  Chittenden,  the  eminent 
Revolutionary  statesman  and  patriot. 

— The  new  assistant  pastor  of  Plymouth  Church  in  Brooklyn 
is  to  be  Rev.  Howard  S.  Bliss,  who  is  completing  his  theological 
studies  in  Europe.  He  is  a son  of  the  well-known  missionary  to 
Syria,  and  was  preparing  to  follow  in  the  footsteps  of  his  father, 
when  Dr.  Abbott  persuaded  him  to  try  home  work  for  a while. 
His  salary  is  to  be  $2500  a year,  it  is  understood,  while  the  pastor 
is  to  be  paid  $8000  from  October  1st. 

— Baron  Erlangkr,  the  Paris  banker  and  railroad  magnate,  is 
making  his  first  visit  to  this  countiy.  He  comes  to  study  the  rail- 
road systems,  particularly  those  of  the  South,  in  which  he  is  largely 
interested. 

— Mrs.  Wilson,  keeper  of  the  Lime  Rock  Light-house,  at  New- 
port, Rhode  Island,  and  better  known  as  Ida  Lewis,  the  Grace 
Darling  of  America,  has  added  another  to  the  long  list  of  lives  she 
has  saved  in  Newport  Harbor.  Her  uncle,  Henry  Lewis,  seventy 
years  old,  fell  overboard  from  a skiff  near  the  light-house,  when 
she  put  out  in  her  boat  and  rescued  him. 

— All  who  have  enjoyed  the  perennial  and  characteristic  humor 
of  the  late  Philip  H.  Welch  will  lie  glad  to  know  that  the  memo- 
rial fund  which  has  been  started  to  provide  for  the  education  of 
his  children  has  already  attained  respectable  proportions,  and  that 
subscriptions  come  from  all  parts  of  the  country  to  testify  to  the 
public  appreciation  of  gifts  exercised  under  the  shadow  of  a lin- 
gering and  fatal  disease.  The  treasurer  of  the  movement  is  Mr. 
Edward  P.  Clark,  editorial  room  of  the  Evening  Post , New  York, 
and  among  the  many  thousands  to  whom  Mr.  Welch’s  work  has 
given  pleasure  there  must  be  not  a few  who  still  desire  to  add 
something  to  the  fund  dedicated  to  his  memory. 

— General  Sherman’s  only  son,  Thomas  Ewing,  is  to  become  a 
Jesuit  priest  next  summer. 

— A Belfast  (Maine)  woman  has  entered  a machine-shop  to  learn 
the  trade,  and  proves  a remarkably  apt  apprentice. 

— John  Bright  left  a large  fortune,  variously  estimated  at  from 
$1,260,000  to  $3,750,000. 

— Miss  Ethel  Huxley,  daughter  of  the  great  scientist,  is  en- 
gaged to  Hon.  J.  Collier,  her  dead  sister’s  husband ; but  as  mar- 
riage to  a deceased  wife’s  sister  is  prohibited  in  England,  the  wed- 
ding will  take  piace  in  Christiania,  Norway. 

— Mrs.  Hiram  Lane,  of  Bath  County,  Kentucky,  a cousin  of 
Robert  Burns,  died  recently  at  the  age  of  eighty-four  years.  She 
could  and  did  write  poetry,  but  never  allowed  it  to  be  published. 

— Madame  De  Barrios,  widow  of  the  Central  American  dicta- 
tor, who  was  suddenly  taken  off  in  one  of  the  revolutions  which 
frequently  upheave  that  section,  now  lives  in  New  York,  and  is 
one  of  the  prettiest  women  iu  the  city.  She  is  thirty-three  years 
old,  the  mother  of  seven  children,  and  has  a fortune  of  $7,000,00' ), 
the  result  of  careful  investments  by  her  husband  in  this  country 
and  France. 

— “Josh”  Ward,  once  the  single-scull  champion  of  America, 
keeps  a little  bar  iu  Cornwall,  New  York.  Of  his  brothers,  who 
with  him  formed  the  famous  four-oared  crew  that  won  the  world’s 
championship  in  1871,  “Gil”  also  lives  in  Cornwall,  and  gets  his 
living  by  fishing  and  other  work,  “ Hank”  lets  out  boats  at  Sing 
Sing,  and  Ellis  makes  oars  and  trains  crews  at  Philadelphia. 

— State  Senator  Carter,  of  Macon  County,  Tennessee,  was  recent- 
ly married  in  the  Senate-Chandier  at  Nashville,  Governor  Taylor 
performing  the  ceremony.  A special  act  of  the  Legislature  gave 
him  these  unusual  privileges,  and  both  Houses  were  present  to  see 
that  no  mistakes  were  made. 

— An  eventful  life  has  been  ended  by  the  death  of  Lewis  Hay- 
den, of  Boston,  one  of  the  most  influential  colored  men  in  the  Bay 
State.  He  was  born  a slave  in  Lexington,  Kentucky,  was  sold 
when  a boy  for  a pair  of  horses,  and  afterward  passed  through  the 
hands  of  several  prominent  families.  In  1844  he  escaped  from 
the  State  with  his  wife,  and  six  months  later  readied  Canada. 
Then  he  went  to  Boston,  found  a friend  in  John  A.  Andrew,  and 
remained  there  to  render  such  assistance  as  he  could  to  slaves 
passing  through  on  the  underground  railroad.  To  him  John 
Brown  told  the  secret  plan  of  his  Virginia  campaign,  which  was 
modified  afterward,  however.  It  was  at  his  suggestion,  through 
Governor  Andrew,  that  President  Lincoln  issued  his  call  for  col- 
ored troops,  and  Vice-President  Wilson,  Senator  Sumner,  and  oth- 
er Massachusetts  statesmen  placed  great  reliance  on  his  judgment 
in  questions  concerning  the  negroes.  Mr.  Hayden  was  the  first 
colored  man  in  the  United  States  to  be  made  an  honorary  member 
of  the  Grand  Army,  the  death  of  his  son  in  a naval  engagement 
tinder  Admiral  Farragut  giving  him  that  distinction.  He  was 
also  a prominent  Mason.  Mr.  Hayden  built  up  a successful  clot h- 
iug  business,  but  lost  all  his  property  iu  the  panic  of  1357.  He 
was  then  made  a messenger  in  the  State  Department  of  Boston, 
and  held  the  place  up  to  toe  time  of  his  death. 
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RUSSIA'S 
FUTURE  CZAR. 

Strolling  through  the 
market  square  of  Copenha- 
gen one  fine  May  morning 
in  1868,  I found  a laugh- 
ing group  gathered  around 
a grotesque  drawing  of  a 
baby  held  up  to  an  open 
window  before  a shouting 
crowd,  with  its  face  half 
buried  in  a bear-skin  cap, 
and  a military  uniform  flap- 
ping loosely  around  its  tiny 
body  — this  sketch  being 
entitled  “ The  New  Colonel 
of  the  Russian  Imperial 
Guard."  The  Danish  prin- 
cess whose  marriage  to 
the  then  Czarowitz  1 had 
witnessed  in  the  previous 
autumn  had  given  an  heir 
to  the  Russian  crown  (the 
same  whose  coining  of  age 
is  now  being  celebrated), 
and  his  appointment  to  a 
Colonelcy  in  the  Guard 
within  a few  days  of  his 
birth  amused  the  honest 
Danes  not  a little. 

A satirist  might  have 
seen  in  that  picture  of  the 
heavy  grenadier  cap  weigh- 
ing down  the  poor  little 
head  a bitter  parable  of  the 
military  nightmare  that 
oppressed  Russia ; and  in 
truth  the  imperial  child 
might  well  seem  consecra- 
ted to  war  from  the  very 
day  of  his  birth,  for  on 
that  day  was  fought,  thou- 
sands of  miles  away,  the 
great  battle  that  added  all 
Central  Asia  to  the  Russian 
Empire. 

The  name  of  Nicholas 
has  always  portended  evil 
to  the  house  of  Romanovt. 
The  first  that  bore  it  was 
he  whose  grasping  ambi- 
tion brought  down  upon 
Russia  the  blasting  ven- 
geance of  the  Crimean  war. 
From  him  it  descended  to 
his  third  son,  the  nominal 
commander-in-chief  of  the 
Russian  forces,  whose  first 
battle  was  the  crushing  de- 
feat of  Inkerman,  and  who 
has  since  been  more  cele- 
brated for  low  debauchery 
than  for  high  courage.  The 
luckless  name  fared  equal- 
ly ill  at  the  hands  of  his 
cousin  Nikolai  Konstan- 
tinovitch,  the  handsome, 
weak-looking  lad  whom  I 
saw  in  the  ranks  of  the 
Russian  “flying  column" 


THE  GRAND-DUKE  NICHOLAS,  CZAROWITZ  OF  RUSSIA. 


before  Khiva  — branded 
even  then  with  a stigma 
worse  than  death.  Not  less 
ill-omened  was  the  heir- 
apparent’s  title  of  “ Czaro- 
witz” (literally  “son  of  the 
king”),  first  borne  by  the 
ill-fated  Bon  of  Ivan  the 
Terrible,  whom  his  own 
father  murdered  in  a fit  of 
groundless  rage. 

When  I used  to  see  the 
future  Czar  as  a child 
in  the  palace  garden  of 
Tsarskoe  - Solo  (sixteen 
miles  from  St.  Petersburg), 
it  was  hard  to  realize,  de- 
spite the  respectful  salute 
with  which  all  passers-by 
greeted  him,  that  all  the 
might  and  majesty  of  Rus- 
sia would  one  day  centre 
in  this  quiet  little  fellow, 
whose  pale,  delicate  face, 
w ith  its  long  silky  hair  and 
large  wistful  eyes, contrast- 
ed strikingly  with  the  bull- 
dog jaw  and  heavy  “ piize- 
fighter”featuresof  his  grim 
father.  lie  seemed  already 
weighed  dow  n by  the  bur- 
den of  the  dreary  grandeur 
that  awaited  him,  for  he 
played  with  little  spirit, 
and  always  wore  a strange- 
ly grave,  preoccupied  look. 

But  in  truth  the  events 
that  were  the  mile-stones 
of  his  life  journey  might 
well  make  any  one  grave. 
Bis  third  year  saw  the  ex- 
plosion of  a conspiracy  that 
shook  all  Russia.  His  sev- 
enth witnessed  two  deter- 
mined attempts  upou  the 
life  of  his  grandfather,  the 
reigning  Czar.  Several  of 
the  courtiers  that  f6ted  his 
ninth  birthday  were  just 
starling  for  the  seat  of  a 
war  which  cost  ninety  thou- 
sand Russiau  lives.  He 
was  still  u boy  when  his 
grandfather  fell  murdered 
in  open  day  before  his 
own  palace.  The  same 
traitorous  hands  have  since 
been  repeatedly  uplifted 
against  the  life  of  his  fa- 
ther, and  have  smitten 
down  mure  than  one  of  his 
own  personal  friends  and 
attendants ; and  less  than 
six  mouths  ago  the  myste- 
rious railway  “ accident” 
(if  such  it  were)  near  Bor- 
ki  came  within  a hair’s- 
breadth  of  destroying  the 
whole  imperial  household 
at  one  blow. 

David  Kick. 
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moment,  to  get  hack  into  the  Europe  of  our  youth.  It  was  a 
purely  pagan  impulse,  Isabel,  and  we'd  better  own  it.” 

“ I don’t  know,”  Bhe  returned.  “ I think  we  reduce  ourselves 
to  the  bare  bones  too  much.  I wish  we  didn't  always  recognize 
the  facts  as  we  do.  Sometimes  I should  like  to  blink  them.  I 
should  like  to  think  I wus  devouter  than  I nm,  and  younger,  and 
prettier.” 

“ Better  not ; you  couldn’t  keep  it  up.  Honesty  is  the  best  policy 
even  in  such  things." 

“No;  1 don’t  like  it,  Basil.  I should  rather  wait  till  the  last 
day  for  some  of  my  motives  to  come  to  the  lop.  I know  they're 
always  mixed,  but  do  let  me  give  them  the  benefit  of  a doubt 
sometimes.” 

“ Well,  well,  have  it  your  own  way,  my  dear.  But  I prefer  not 
to  lay  up  so  many  disagreeable  surprises  for  myself  at  that  time.” 

She  would  not  consent.  “ I know  I am  a good  deal  younger 
than  I was.  I feel  quite  in  the  mood  of  that  morning  when  we 
walked  down  Broadway  on  our  wedding  journey.  Don’t  you  ?” 

“Oh  yes.  But  I know  1’iu  not  younger;  I’m  only  prettier.” 

She  laughed  for  pleasure  in  his  joke,  and  also  for  unconscious 


joy  in  the  gay  New  York  weather,  in  which  there  was  no  arriere- 
prtixir  of  the  east  wind.  They  had  crossed  Broadway,  nnd  were 
walking  over  to  Washington  Square,  in  the  region  of  which  they 
now  hoped  to  place  themselves.  The  primo  I more  statue  of 
Garibaldi  had  not  yet  taken  possession  of  the  place  in  the  name  of 
Latin  progress,  but  they  met  Italian  faces,  French  faces,  Spanish 
faces,  as  they  strolled  over  the  asphalt  walks,  under  the  thinning 
shadows  of  the  autumn-stricken  sycamores.  They  met  the  famil- 
iar picturesque  raggedness  of  southern  Europe  with  the  old  kindly 
illusion  that  somehow  it  existed  for  their  appreciation,  and  that  it 
found  adequate  compensation  for  poverty  in  this.  March  thought 
he  sufficiently  expressed  his  tacit  sympathy  in  sitting  down  on 
one  of  the  iron  benches  with  his  wife,  and  letting  a little  Neapol- 
itan put  a superfluous  shine  on  his  boots,  while  their  desultory 
comment  wandered  with  equal  esteem  to  the  old-fashioned  Ameri- 
can respectability  which  keeps  the  north  side  of  the  square  in  vast 
mansions  of  red  brick,  and  the  international  shabbiness  which  has 
invaded  the  southern  border,  and  broken  it  up  into  lodging-houses, 
shops,  beer-gardens,  and  studios. 


They  noticed  the  sign  of  an  apartment  to  let  on  the  north  side, 
and  as  soon  as  the  little  boot-black  could  be  bought  off  they  weut 
over  to  look  nt  it.  The  janitor  met  them  at  the  door  and  examined 
them.  Then  he  said,  as  if  still  in  doubt,  “ It  has  ten  rooms,  and 
the  rent  is  twenty-eight  hundred  dollars.” 

“ It  wouldn’t  do,  then,"  March  replied,  and  left  him  to  divide  the 
responsibility  between  the  paucity  of  the  rooms  and  the  enormity 
of  the  rent  as  he  best  might.  But  their  self-love  hud  received  a 
wound,  und  they  questioned  each  other  what  it  was  in  their  appear- 
ance made  him  doubt  their  ability  to  pay  so  much. 

“Of  course  we  don’t  look  like  New-Yorkers,"  sighed  Mrs. 
March,  “and  we’ve  walked  through  the  Square.  That  might  be 
as  if  we  had  walked  along  the  Park  Street  walk  in  the  Common 
before  we  came  out  on  Beacon.  Do  you  suppose  he  could  have 
seen  you  getting  your  boots  blacked  in  that  way?” 

“ It's  useless  to  ask,"  said  March.  “ But  I never  can  recover 
from  this  blow.” 

“ Oh  pshaw  ! You  know  you  hate  such  things  os  badly  as  I do. 
It  was  very  impertinent  of  him." 

" Let  us  go  back,  and  ecraxer  f infante  by  paying  him  a year’s 
rent  in  advance  and 
taking  immediate 
possession.  Nothing 
else  can  soothe  my 
wounded  feelings. 
You  were  not  having 
your  boots  blacked : 
why  shouldn't  he 
have  supposed  you 
were  a New-Yorker, 
and  I a country 
cousin  ?” 

“ They  always 
know.  Don’t  you 
remember  Mrs.  Wil- 
liams's going  to  a 
Fifth  Avenue  milli- 
ner in  a Worth  dress, 
and  the  woman's 
asking  her  instantly 
what  hotel  she 
should  semi  her  hat 
to?" 

“Yes;  these  things 
drive  one  to  despair. 
I don’t  wonder  the 
bodies  of  so  many 
genteel  strangers  are 
found  in  the  waters 
around  New  York. 
Shall  we  try  the 
south  side,  my  dear? 
or  had  we  better  go 
bnck  to  our  rooms 
and  rest  awhile?” 

Mrs.  March  had 
out  the  vertebrate, 
and  was  consulting 
one  of  its  glittering 
ribs,  and  glancing  up 
from  it  at  a house 
before  which  they 
stood.  “ Yes,  it's 
the  number;  but  do 
they  call  thix  being 
ready  October  1st?” 
The  little  area  in 
front  of  the  base- 
ment was  heaped 
with  a mixture  of 
mortar,  bricks,  laths, 
and  shavings  from 
the  interior ; the 
brown-stone  steps  to 
the  front  door  were 
similarly  bestrewn ; 
the  doorway  showed 
the  half-open  rough 
pine  carpenter's 
hatch  of  an  unfin- 
ished house ; the 
sashless  windows  of 
every  story  showed 
the  activity  of  work- 
men within ; theclat- 
ter  of  hammers  and 
the  hiss  of  saws  came 
out  to  them  from 
every  opening. 

“They  may  call  it 
October  1st,”  said 
March,  “ because  it’s 
too  late  to  contradict 
them.  But  they’d 
better  not  call  it  De- 
cember 1 st  in  my  pre- 
sence; I’ll  let  them 
say  January  lBt,at  a 
pinch.” 

“ We  will  go  in 
and  look  at  it  any- 
way,” said  Ids  wife; 
and  he  admired  how, 
when  she  was  once 
within,  she  began 
provisionally  to  set- 
tle the  family  in  each 
of  the  several  floors 
will)  the  female  in- 
stinct for  domicilia- 
tion which  never  failed  her.  She  had  the  help  of  the  landlord, 
who  was  present  to  urge  forward  the  workmen  apparently;  he 
lent  a hopeful  fancy  to  the  solution  of  all  her  questions.  To  get 
her  from  under  his  influence,  March  had  to  represent  that  the  place 
w'as  damp  from  undried  plastering,  and  that  if  she  stnid  she  would 
probably  be  down  with  that  New  York  pneumonia  which  visiting 
Bostonians  are  always  dying  of.  Once  safely  on  the  pnvement 
outside,  she  realized  that  the  apartment  was  not  only  unfinished, 
but  unfurnished,  nnd  had  neither  steam  hent  nor  elevator.  “ But 
I thought  we  had  better  look  nt  everything,”  she  explained. 

“Yes,  but  not  take  everything.  If  I hadn't  pulled  you  away 
from  there  bv  main  force  you’d  have  not  only  died  of  New  York 
pneumonia  on  the  spot,  but  you'd  have  had  us  all  settled  there 
before  we  knew  what  we  were  about." 

“ We':,  that’s  what  I can’t  help,  Basil.  It’s  the  only  wav  I can 
ren’ize  whether  it  will  do  for  us.  I have  to  dramatize  the  whole 
tiling.” 

She  got  a deal  of  pleasure  os  well  as  excitement  out  of  this, 
and  he  had  to  own  that  the  process  of  setting  up  house-keeping 
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MRS.  MARCH  took  the  vertebrate  with  her  to  the  Vienna 
Coffee-house,  where  they  went  to  breakfast  next  morning. 
She  made  March  buy  her  the  Herald  and  the  World , and  she 
added  to  its  spiny  convolutions  from  them.  She  read  the  new 
advertisements  aloud  with  ardor,  and  with  faith  to  believe  that 
the  apartments  described  in  them  were  every  one  truthfully  repre- 
sented, and  that  any  one  of  them  was  richly  responsive  to  their 
needs.  “ Elegant,  light,  large,  single,  and  outside  flats”  were 
offered  with  “all  improvements — bath,  ice-box,  etc." — for  $25  and 
$30  a month.  The  cheapness  was  amazing.  The  Wagrnm,  the 
Esmeralda,  the  Jacinth,  advertised  them  for  $10  and  $00,  “ with 
steam  heat  and  elevator,"  rent  free  till  November.  Others,  at- 
tractive from  their 
air  of  conscientious 
scruple,  announced 
“ first  - class  flats  ; 
good  order ; reason- 
able rents."  The 
Helena  asked  the 
reader  if  she  had 
seen  the  “ cabinet 
finish,  hard  - wood 
floors,  and  frescoed 
ceilings”  of  its  $60 
flits ; the  Asteroid 
nffirmed  that  such 
apartments,  with 
“six  light  rooms  and 
bath,  porcelain  wash- 
tubs,  electric  bells, 
and  hall  boy,”  as  it 
offered  for  $75  were 
unapproached  by 
competition.  There 
was  a sameness  in 
the  jargon  which 
tended  to  confusion. 

Mrs.  March  got  sev- 
eral flats  on  her  list 
which  promised  nei- 
ther steam  heat  nor 
elevators ; she  for- 
got herself  so  far  as 
to  include  two  or 
three  as  remote  from 
the  down -town  re- 
gion of  her  choice 
as  Harlem.  But  af- 
ter she  hail  reject- 
ed these  the  non- 
descript vertebrate 
was  still  voluminous 
enough  to  sustain 
her  buoyant  hopes. 

The  waiter,  who 
remembered  them 
from  year  to  year, 
hnd  put  them  at  a 
window  giving  a 
pretty  good  section 
of  Broadway,  and 
before  they  set  out 
on  their  search  they 
had  a moment  of 
reminiscence.  They 
recalled  the  Broad- 
way of  five,  of  ten, 
of  twenty  years  ago, 
swelling  and  roaring 
with  a tide  of  gayly 
painted  omnibuses 
and  of  picturesque 
traffic  that  the  horse- 
enrs  have  now  ban- 
ished from  it.  The 
grind  of  their  wheels 
and  the  clash  of 
their  harsh  bells  im- 
perfectly fill  the  si- 
lence that  the  omni- 
buses have  left,  and 
tho  eye  misses  the 
tumultuous  perspec- 
tive of  former  times. 

They  went  out  and 
stood  for  a moment 
before  GraceChurch, 
and  looked  down  the 
stately  thoroughfare, 
and  found  it  no  long- 
er impressive,  no 
longer  characteris- 
tic. It  is  still  Broad- 
way in  name,  but  now 
it  is  like  any  other 
street.  You  do  not 
now  take  your  life  in 
your  hand  when  yon 
attempt  to  cross  it ; 
the  Broadway  police- 
man who  supported 
the  elbow  of  timor- 
ous beauty  in  the  hollow  of  his  cotton-gloved  palm  and  guided  its 
little  fearful  boots  over  the  crossing,  while  he  arrested  the  billowy 
omnibuses  on  either  side  with  an  imperious  glance,  is  gone,  and 
all  that  certain  processional,  barbaric  gayetv  of  the  place  is  gone. 

“ Palmyra,  Bnalbec,  Timour  of  the  Desert,”  said  March,  voicing 
their  common  feeling  of  the  change. 

They  turned  and  went  into  the  beautiful  church,  and  found 
themselves  in  time  for  the  matin  service.  Rapt  far  from  New 
Y'ork,  if  not  from  earth,  in  the  dim  richness  of  the  painted  light, 
the  hallowed  music  took  them  with  solemn  ecstasy;  tho  aerial, 
aspiring  Gothic  forms  Beeined  to  lift  them  heavenward.  They 
came  out  reluctant  into  the  dazzle  and  bustle  of  the  street,  with  a 
feeling  that  they  were  too  good  for  it,  which  they  confessed  to  each 
other  with  whimsical  consciousness. 

“ But  no  matter  how  consecrated  we  feel  now,"  he  said,  “ we 
mustn’t  forget  that  we  went  into  the  church  for  precisely  the  same 
reason  that  we  went  to  the  Vienna  Caffi  for  breakfast— to  gratify 
an  aesthetic  sense,  to  renew  the  faded  pleasure  of  travel  for  a 
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in  so  many  different  places  was  not  only  enter- 
taining, but  tended,  through  association  with 
their  tirst  beginnings  in  house-keeping,  to  restore 
the  image  of  their  early  married  days,  and  to 
make  them  young  again. 

It  went  on  all  day,  and  continued  far  into  the 
night,  until  it  was  too  late  to  go  to  the  theatre,  too 
late  to  do  anything  but  tumble  into  bed  and  si- 
multaneously fall  on  sleep.  They  groaned  over 
their  reiterated  disappointments,  but  they  could 
not  deny  that  the  interest  was  unfailing,  and  that 
they  got  a great  deal  of  fun  out  of  it  all.  No- 
thing could  abate  Mrs.  March’s  faith  in  her  ad- 
vertisements. One  of  them  sent  her  to  a flat  of 
ten  rooms  which  promised  to  he  the  solution  of 
all  their  difficulties ; it  proved  to  be  over  a livery- 
stable,  a liquor  store,  and  a milliner’s  shop,  none 
of  the  tirst  fashion.  Another  led  them  far  into 
old  Greenwich  Village  to  an  apartment -house, 
which  she  refused  to  enter  behind  a small  girl 
with  a loaf  of  bread  under  one  arm  and  a quart 
can  of  milk  under  the  other. 

In  their  search  they  were  obliged,  as  March 
complained,  to  the  acquisition  of  useless  informa- 
tion in  a degree  unequalled  in  their  experience. 
They  came  to  excel  in  the  sad  knowledge  of  the 
line  at  which  respectability  distinguishes  itself 
from  shabbiness.  Flattering  advertisements  took 
them  to  numbers  of  huge  apartment-houses  chief- 
ly distinguishable  from  tenement-houses  by  the 
absence  of  fire-escapes  on  their  facades,  till  Mrs. 
March  refused  to  stop  at  any  door  where  there 
were  more  than  six  bell-ratchets  and  speaking- 
tubes  on  either  hand.  Before  the  middle  of  the 
afternoon  she  decided  against  ratchets  altogeth- 
er, and  confined  herself  to  knobs  neatly  6et  in 
the  door-trim.  Her  husband  was  still  sunk  in 
the  superstition  that  you  can  live  anywhere  you 
like  in  New  York,  ami  he  would  have  paused  at 
some  places  where  her  quicker  eye  caught  the  fa- 
tal sign  of  “ Modes”  in  the  ground-floor  windows. 
She  found  that  there  was  an  east  and  west  line 
beyond  whit'h  they  could  not  go  if  they  wished 
to  keep  their  self-respect,  and  that  within  the  re- 
gion to  which  they  had  restricted  themselves  there 
was  a choice  of  streets.  At  first  all  the  New  York 
streets  looked  to  them  ill  paved,  dirty,  and  repul- 
sive; the  general  infamy  imparted  itself  in  their 
casual  impression  to  streets  in  no  wise  guilty. 
But  they  began  to  notice  that  some  streets  were 
quiet  and  clean,  and  though  never  so  quiet  and 
clean  as  Boston  streets,  that  they  wore  an  airof  en- 
couraging reform,  and  suggested  a future  of  great- 
er and  greater  domesticity.  Whole  blocks  of 
these  down-town  cross  streets  seemed  to  have 
been  redeemed  from  decay,  and  even  in  the  midst 
of  squalor  a dwelling  here  and  there  had  been 
seized,  painted  a dull  red  as  to  its  brick-work,  and 
a glossy  black  as  to  its  wood-work,  and  with  a 
bright  brass  bell-pull  and  door-knob  and  a large 
brass  plate  for  its  key-hole  escutcheon,  had  been 
endowed  with  an  effect  of  purity  and  pride  which 
removed  its  shabby  neighborhood  far  from  it 

Some  of  these  houses  were  quite  small,  and 
imaginably  within  their  means ; but,  as  March 
said,  somebody  seemed  always  to  be  living  there 
himself,  and  the  fact  that  none  of  them  were  to 
rent  kept  Mrs.  March  true  to  her  ideal  of  a flat. 
Nothing  prevented  its  realization  so  much  as  its 
difference  from  the  New  York  ideal  of  a flat,  which 
was  inflexibly  seven  rooms  and  a bath.  One  or 
two  rooms  might  be  at  the  front,  the  rest  crooked 
and  cornered  backward  through  increasing  and 
then  decreasing  darkness  till  they  reached  a light 
bedroom  or  kitchen  at  the  rear.  It  might  be  the 
one  or  the  other,  but  it  was  always  the  seventh 
room  with  the  bath ; or  if,  as  sometimes  happened, 
it  was  the  eighth,  it  was  so  after  having  counted 
the  bath  as  one.  In  this  case  the  janitor  said 
you  always  counted  the  bath  as  one.  If  the  flats 
were  advertised  as  having  “all  light  rooms,”  he 
explained  that  any  room  with  a window  giving 
into  the  open  air  of  a court  or  shaft  was  counted 
a light  room. 

The  Marches  tried  to  make  out  why  it  was  that 
these  flats  were  so  much  more  repulsive  than  the 
apartments  which  every  one  lived  in  abroad ; but 
they  could  do  so  only  upon  the  supposition  that 
in  their  European  days  they  were  too  young,  too 
happy,  too  full  of  the  future,  to  notice  whether 
rooms  were  iuside  or  outside,  light  or  dark,  big 
or  little,  high  or  low.  “ Now  we’re  imprisoned 
in  the  present,”  he  said,  “ and  we  have  to  make 
the  worst  of  it.” 

In  their  despair  he  had  an  inspiration,  which 
she  declared  worthy  of  him  : it  was  to  take  two 
small  flats,  of  four  or  five  rooms  and  a bath,  and 
live  in  both.  They  tried  this  in  a great  many 
places ; but  they  never  could  get  two  flats  of  the 
kind  on  the  same  floor  where  there  were  steam 
heat  and  an  elevator.  At  one  place  they  almost 
did  it.  They  had  resigned  themselves  to  the  hu- 
mility of  the  neighborhood,  to  the  prevalence  of 
modistes  and  liverv-stablenien  (they  seem  to  con- 
sort much  in  New  York),  to  the  garbage  in  the 
gutters  and  the  litter  of  paper  in  the  streets,  to 
the  faltering  slats  in  the  surrounding  window- 
shutters  and  the  crumbled  brown-stone  steps  and 
sills,  when  it  turned  out  that  one  of  the  apart- 
ments  had  been  taken  between  two  visits  they 
made.  Then  the  only  combination  left  open  to 
them  was  of  a ground-floor  flat  to  the  right  and 
a third-floor  flat  to  the  left 

Still  they  kept  this  inspiration  in  reserve  for 
use  at  the  first  opportunity.  In  the  mean  time 
there  were  several  flats  which  they  thought  they 
could  almost  make  do:  notably  one  where  they 
could  get  an  extra  servant’s  room  in  the  base- 
ment four  flights  down,  and  another  where  they 
could  get  it  in  the  roof  five  flights  up.  At  the 
first  the  janitor  was  respectful  and  enthusiastic; 
at  the  second  he  had  an  effect  of  ironical  pessi- 
mism. When  they  trembled  on  the  verge  of  tak- 
iug  his  apartment,  he  pointed  out  a spot  in  the 
knlsomining  of  the  parlor  ceiling,  and  gratuitously 
said,  Now  such  a thing  as  that  he  should  not 
agree  to  putin  shape  unless  they  took  the  apart- 
ment for  a term  of  years.  The  apartment  was 
unfurnished,  and  they  recurred  to  the  fact  that 


they  wanted  a furnished  apartment,  and  made 
their  escape.  This  9aved  them  in  several  other 
extremities;  but  short  of  extremity  they  eould 
not  keep  their  different  requirements  in  mind, 
and  were  always  about  to  decide  without  regard 
to  some  one  of  them. 

They  went  to  several  places  twice  without  in- 
tending: once  to  that  old-fashioned  house  with 
the  pleasant  colored  janitor,  and  wandered  all 
over  the  apartment  again  with  a haunting  sense 
of  familiarity,  and  then  recognized  the  janitor 
and  laughed;  and  to  that  house  with  the  pa- 
thetic widow  and  the  pretty  daughter  who 
wished  to  take  them  to  board.  They  staid  to 
excuse  their  blunder,  and  easily  came  by  the  fact 
that  the  mother  had  taken  the  house  that  the 
girl  might  have  a home  while  she  was  in  New 
York  studying  art,  and  they  hoped  to  pay  their 
way  by  taking  boarders.  Her  daughter  was  at 
her  class  now,  the  mother  concluded ; and  they 
encouraged  her  to  believe  that  it  could  only  be  a 
few  days  till  the  rest  of  her  scheme  was  realized. 

“ I dare  say  we  could  be  perfectly  comfortable 
there,”  March  suggested  when  they  had  got  away. 
“Now  if  we  were  truly  humane,  we  would  modify 
our  desires  to  meet  their  needs,  and  end  this  sick- 
ening search,  wouldn’t  we  ?” 

“ Yes;  but  we’re  not  truly  humane,”  his  wife  an- 
swered, “ or  at  least  not  in  that  sense.  You  know 
you  hate  boarding ; and  if  we  went  there  I should 
have  them  ou  my  sympathies  the  whole  time.” 

“ I see.  And  then  you  would  take  it  out  of 
me.” 

“Then  I should  take  it  out  of  you.  And  if 
you  are  going  to  be  so  weak,  Basil,  and  let  every 
little  thing  work  upon  you  in  that  wav,  you’d  bet- 
ter not  come  to  New  York.  You’ll  see  enough 
misery  here.” 

“ Well,  don’t  take  that  superior  tone  with  me, 
as  if  I were  a child  that  had  its  mind  set  on  an 
undesirable  toy,  Isabel.” 

“Ah,  don’t  you  suppose  it’s  because  you  are 
such  a child  in  some  respects  that  I like  you, 
dear  ?”  she  demanded,  without  relenting. 

“ But  I don’t  find  so  much  misery  in  New  York. 
I don’t  suppose  there’s  any  more  suffering  here 
to  the  population  than  there  is  in  the  country. 
And  they’re  so  gay  about  it  all.  I think  the  out- 
ward aspect  of  the  place  and  the  hilarity  of  the 
skv  and  air  must  get  into  the  people’s  blood. 
The  weather  is  simply  unapproachable;  and  I 
don’t  care  if  it  is  the  ugliest  place  in  the  world, 
ns  you  say.  I suppose  it  is.  It  shrieks  and  yells 
with  ugliness  here  and  there;  but  it  never  loses  its 
spirits.  That  widow  is  from  the  country.  When 
she’s  been  a year  in  New  York  she’ll  be  as  gay 
— as  gay  as  an  L road.”  He  celebrated  a satis- 
faction they  both  had  in  the  L roads.  “ They  kill 
the  streets  and  avenues ; but  at  least  they  partially 
hide  them,  and  that  is  some  comfort ; and  they 
do  triumph  over  their  prostrate  forms  with  a sav- 
age exultation  that  is  intoxicating.  Those  bends 
in  the  L that  you  get  at  the  corner  of  Washing- 
ton Square,  and  just  below  the  Cooper  Institute — 
they’re  the  gayest  things  in  the  world.  Perfectly 
atrocious,  of  course,  but  incomparably  pictur- 
esque! And  the  whole  city  is  so,”  said  March, 
“ or  else  the  L would  never  have  got  built  here. 
New  York  may  be  splendidly  gay  or  squalidly 
gay,  but,  prince  or  pauper,  it’s  gay  always.” 

“Yes,  gay  is  the  word,"  she  admitted,  with  a 
sigh.  “But  frantic.  I can’t  get  used  to  it. 
They  forget  death,  Basil:  they  forget  death  in 
New  York.” 

“ Well,  I don’t  know  that  I’ve  ever  found  much 
advantage  in  remembering  it.” 

“ Don’t  say  such  a thing,  dearest.” 

He  could  see  that  she  lmd  got  to  the  end  of  her 
nervous  strength  for  the  present,  and  he  proposed 
that  they  should  take  the  elevated  road  as  far  ns 
it  would  carry  them  into  the  country,  and  shake 
off  their  nightmare  of  flat-hunting  for  an  hour  or 
two;  but  her  conscience  would  not  let  her.  She 
convicted  him  of  levity  equal  to  that  of  the  New- 
Yorkers  in  proposing  such  a thing;  and  they 
dragged  through  the  day.  She  was  too  tired  to 
care  for  dinner,  and  in  the  night  she  had  a dream 
from  which  she  woke  herself  with  a cry  that 
roused  him  too.  It  was  something  about  the 
children  at  first,  whom  they  had  talked  of  wist- 
fully before  falling  asleep,  and  then  it  was  of  a 
hideous  thing  with  two  square  eyes  and  a series  of 
sections  growing  darker  and  then  lighter,  till  the 
tail  of  the  monstrous  articulate  was  quite  lumi- 
nous again.  She  shuddered  at  the  vague  descrip- 
tion she  was  able  to  give ; but  he  asked,  “ Did  it 
offer  to  bite  you  ?” 

“ No.  That  was  the  most  frightful  thing  about 
it:  it  had  no  mouth.” 

March  laughed.  “ Why,  my  dear,  it  was  no- 
thing but  a harmless  New  York  flat — seven  rooms 
and  a bath.” 

“ I really  believe  it  was,”  she  consented,  recog- 
nizing an  architectural  resemblance,  and  she  fell 
asleep  again,  and  woke  renewed  for  the  work  be- 
fore them. 

IX. 

Their  house-hunting  no  longer  had  novelty,  but 
it  still  had  interest;  and  they  varied  their  day  by 
taking  a coupe,  by  renouncing  advertisements, 
and  by  reverting  to  agents.  Some  of  these  in- 
duced them  to  consider  the  idea  of  furnished 
houses;  and  Mrs.  March  learned  tolerance  for 
Fulkerson  by  accepting  permits  to  visit  flats  and 
houses  which  had  none  of  the  qualifications  she 
desired  in  either,  and  were  as  far  beyond  her 
means  as  they  were  out  of  the  region  to  which 
she  had  geographically  restricted  herself.  They 
looked  at  three  thousand  and  four  thousand  dol- 
lar apartments,  and  rejected  them  for  one  reason 
or  another  which  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  rent ; 
the  higher  the  rent  was,  the  more  critical  they  were 
of  the  slippery  inlaid  floors  and  the  arrangement 
of  the  richly  decorated  rooms.  They  never  knew 
whether  they  had  deceived  the  janitor  or  not;  as 
they  came  in  a coupe,  they  hoped  they  had. 

They  drove  accidentally  through  one  street  that 
seemed  gayer  in  the  perspective  than  an  L road. 
The  fire-escapes,  with  their  light  iron  balconies 


and  ladders  of  iron,  decorated  the  lofty  house 
fronts ; the  roadway  and  sidewalks  and  door-steps 
swarmed  with  children ; women’s  heads  seemed 
to  show  at  every  window.  In  the  basements, 
over  which  flights  of  high  stone  steps  led  to  the 
tenements,  were  green -grocers’  shops  atiounding 
in  cabbages,  and  provision  stores  running  chiefly 
to  bacon  and  sausages,  and  cobblers’  and  tinners’ 
shops,  and  the  like,  in  proportion  to  the  small 
needs  of  a poor  neighborhood.  Ash  barrels 
lined  the  sidewalks  and  garbage  heaps  filled  the 
gutters;  teams  of  all  trades  stood  idly  about;  a 
peddler  of  cheap  fruit  urg<  d his  cart  through  the 
street,  and  mixed  his  cry  v ith  the  joyous  screams 
ami  shouts  of  the  children  and  the  scolding  and 
gossiping  voices  of  the  women;  the  burly  blue 
bulk  of  a policeman  defined  itself  at  the  corner; 
a drunkard  zigzagged  down  the  sidewalk  toward 
him.  It  was  not  the  xbode  of  the  extremest 
poverty,  but  of  a poverty  as  hopeless  as  any  in  the 
world,  transmitting  itse.f  from  generation  to  gen- 
eration, and  establishing  conditions  of  permanen- 
cy to  which  human  life  adjusts  itself  as  it  does 
to  those  of  some  incurable  disease,  like  leprosy. 

The  time  had  been  when  the  Marches  would 
have  taken  a purely  {esthetic  view  of  the  facts  as 
they  glimpsed  them  in  this  street  of  tenement- 
houses;  when  they  would  have  contented  them- 
selves with  saying  that  it  was  as  picturesque  as 
a street  in  Naples  or  Florence,  and  with  wonder- 
ing why  nobody  came  to  paint  it;  they  would 
have  thought  they  were  sufficiently  serious  about 
it  in  blaming  the  artists  for  their  failure  to  ap- 
predate  it,  and  going  abroad  for  the  picturesque 
when  they  had  it  here  under  their  noses.  It  was 
to  the  nose  that  the  street  made  one  of  its  strong- 
est appeals,  and  Mrs.  March  pulled  up  her  win- 
dow of  the  coupe.  “ VVhv  does  lie  take  us 
through  such  a disgusting  street  ?”  she  demand- 
ed, with  an  exasperation  of  which  her  husband 
divined  the  origin. 

“This  driver  may  be  a philanthropist  in  dis- 
guise,” he  answered,  with  dreamy  irony,  “and 
may  want  us  to  think  about  the  people  who  are 
not  merely  carried  through  this  street  in  a coupe, 
but  have  to  spend  their  whole  lives  in  it,  winter 
and  summer,  with  no  hopes  of  driving  out  of  it, 
except  in  a hearse.  I must  say  they  don’t  seem 
to  mind  it.  I haven’t  seen  a jollier  crowd  any- 
where in  New  York.  They  seem  to  have  forgot- 
ten death  a little  more  completely  than  any  of 
their  fellow-citizens,  Isabel.  And  I wonder  what 
they  think  of  us,  making  this  gorgeous  progress 
through  their  midst  ? I suppose  they  think  we’re 
rich,  and  hate  us — if  they  hate  rich  people;  they 
don’t  look  as  if  they  hated  anybody.  Should  we 
be  as  patient  as  they  are  with  their  discomfort? 

I don’t  believe  there’s  steam  heat  or  an  elevator 
in  the  whole  block.  Seven  rooms  and  a bath 
would  be  more  than  the  largest  and  genteelest 
family  would  know  what  to  do  with.  They 
wouldn’t  know  what  to  do  with  the  bath  any- 
way.” 

His  monologue  seemed  to  interest  his  wife  apart 
from  the  satirical  point  it  had  for  themselves. 
“ You  ought  to  get  Mr.  Fulkerson  to  let  you  work 
some  of  these  New  York  sights  up  for  Every 
Other  Week , Basil;  you  could  do  them  very 
nicely.” 

“Yes;  I’ve  thought  of  that.  But  don’t  let’s 
leave  the  personal  ground.  Doesn’t  it  make  you 
feel  rather  small  and  otherwise  unworthy  wluffi 
you  see  the  kind  of  street  these  fellow-beings  of 
yours  live  in,  and  then  think  how  particular  you 
are  about  locality  and  the  number  of  bell-pulls? 

I don’t  see  even  ratchets  and  speaking-tubes  at 
these  doors."  He  craned  his  neck  out  of  the 
window  for  a better  look,  and  the  children  of  dis- 
comfort cheered  him,  out  of  sheer  good  feeling 
and  high  spirits.  “ I didn't  know  I was  so  popu- 
lar. Perhaps  it’s  a recognition  of  my  humane 
sentiments.” 

“ Oh,  it’s  very  easy  to  have  humane  sentiments, 
and  to  satirize  ourselves  for  wanting  eight  rooms 
and  a bath  in  a good  neighborhood,  when  we  see 
how  these  wretched  creatures  live,”  said  his  wife. 
“But  if  we  shared  all  we  have  with  them,  and 
then  settled  down  among  them,  what  good  would 
it  do  ?” 

“ Not  the  least  in  the  world.  It  might  help  us 
for  the  moment,  but  it  wouldn’t  keep  the  wolf 
from  their  doors  for  a week;  and  then  they 
would  go  on  just  as  before,  only  they  wouldn’t 
be  on  such  good  terms  with  the  wolf.  The  only 
way  for  them  is  to  keep  up  an  unbroken  intimacy 
with  the  wolf ; then  they  can  manage  him  some- 
how. I don’t  know  how,  and  I’m  afraid  I don’t 
want  to.  Wouldn’t  you  like  to  have  this  fellow 
drive  us  round  among  the  halls  of  pride  some- 
where for  a little  while?  Fifth  Avenue  or  Madi- 
son, uptown  ?” 

“ No ; we've  no  time  to  waste.  I’ve  got  a place 
near  Third  Avenue,  on  a nice  cross  street,  and  I 
want  him  to  take  us  there."  It  proved  that  she 
had  several  addresses  near  together,  and  it  seem- 
ed best  to  dismiss  their  coupe  and  do  the  rest 
of  their  afternoon’s  work  on  foot.  It  came  to 
nothing;  she  was  not  humbled  in  the  least  by 
what  she  had  seen  in  the  tenement-house  street  ; 
she  yielded  no  point  in  her  ideal  of  a flat,  and 
the  flats  persistently  refused  to  lend  themselves 
to  it.  She  lost  all  patience  with  them. 

“ Oh,  I don’t  say  the  flats  are  in  the  right  of 
it,”  said  her  husband,  when  she  denounced  their 
stupid  inadequacy  to  the  purposes  of  a Christian 
home.  “ But  I’m  not  so  sure  that  we  are  either. 
I’ve  been  thinking  about  that  home  business  ever 
since  mv  sensibilities  were  dragged — in  a coupe 
— through  that  tenement-house  street.  Of  course 
no  child  born  and  brought  up  in  such  a place  as 
that  could  have  any  conception  of  home.  But 
that’s  because  those  poor  people  can’t  give  char- 
acter to  their  habitations.  They  have  to  take 
what  they  can  get.  But  people  like  us — that  is, 
of  our  means — do  give  character  to  the  average 
flat.  It's  made  to  meet  their  tastes,  or  their  sup- 
posed tastes;  and  so  it’s  made  for  social  show, 
not  for  family  life  at  all.  Think  of  a baby  in  a 
flat  1 It’s  a contradiction  in  terms : the  flat  is  the 
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negation  of  motherhood.  The  flat  means  sociPtr 
life ; that  is,  the  pretence  of  social  life.  lfs  m !■ 
to  give  artificial  people  a society  basis  on  a liut 
money — too  much  money,  of  course,  for  wbatth 
get.  So  the  cost  of  the  building  is  put  into  tj 
ble  halls  and  idiotic  decoration  of  all  kinds,  i 
don’t  object  to  the  conveniences,  but  none  of  theJ 
flats  have  a living-room.  They  have  drawim? 
rooms  to  foster  social  pretence,  and  they  ha- 
dining-rooms  and  bedrooms ; but  they  have  n* 
room  where  the  family  can  all  come  together  and 
feel  the  sweetness  of  being  a family.  The  bed 
rooms  are  black  holes  mostly,  with  a sinful  wasj 
of  space  in  each.  If  it  were  not  for  the  marble 
halls,  and  the  decorations,  and  the  foolishlv  ex 
pensive  finish,  the  houses  could  be  built  round  a 
court,  and  the  flats  could  be  shaped  somethin- 
like  a Pompeiian  house,  with  small  sleeping.clo£ 
ets — ouly  lit  from  the  outside— and  the  rest  of  the 
floor  thrown  into  two  or  three  large  cheerful  halk 
where  all  the  family  life  could  go  on,  and  society 
eould  be  transacted  unpretentiously.  Why,  those 
tenements  are  better  and  humaner  than  these 
flats  ! There  the  whole  family  lives  in  the  kitch- 
en, and  has  its  consciousness  of  being;  but  the 
flat  abolishes  the  family  consciousness.  ’ It’s  con- 
finement without  coziness ; it’s  cluttered  without 
being  snug.  You  couldn’t  keep  a self-respecting 
cat  in  a flat ; you  couldn’t  go  down  cellar  to  get 
cider.  No:  the  Anglo-Saxon  home,  as  we  know 
it  in  the  Anglo  Saxon  house,  is  simply  impossible 
in  the  Franco- American  flat — not  because  its 
humble,  but  because  it’s  false.” 

“ Well,  then,”  said  Mrs.  March,  “let’s  look  at 
houses.” 

He  had  been  denouncing  the  flat  in  the  nb. 
straet,  and  he  had  not  expected  this  concrete  re- 
sult. But  he  said,  “ W e will  look  at  houses,  then." 

X. 

Nothing  mystifies  a man  more  than  a woman's 
aberrations  from  some  point  at  which  he  supposes 
her  fixed  ns  a star.  In  these  unfurnished  houses, 
without  steam  or  elevator,  March  followed  his 
wife  about  with  patient  wonder.  She  rather  liked 
the  worst  of  them  best ; but  she  made  him  go 
down  into  the  cellars  and  look  at  the  furnaces; 
she  exacted  from  him  a rigid  inquest  of  the 
plumbing.  She  followed  him  into  one  of  the  cel- 
lars  by  the  fitful  glare  of  successively  lighted 
matches,  and  they  enjoyed  a moment  in  which 
the  auoinaly  of  their  presence  there  on  that  errand, 
so  remote  from  all  the  facts  of  their  longstab- 
lished  life  in  Boston,  realized  itself  for  them. 

“Think  how  easily  we  might  have  been  mur- 
dered, and  nobody  been  any  the  wiser!”  she  said 
when  they  were  comfortably  out-doors  again. 

“ Yes,  or  made  wav  with  ourselves  in  an  access 
of  emotional  insanity,  supposed  to  have  been  in- 
duced by  unavailing  flat-hunting,”  he  suggested. 

She  fell  in  with  the  notion.  “I’m  beginning 
to  feel  crazy.  But  I don’t  want  you  to  lose  your 
head,  Basil.  And  I don’t  want  you  to  sentimen- 
talize any  of  the  things  you  see  in  New  York.  I 
think  you  were  disposed  to  do  it  in  that  street 
we  drove  through.  I don't  believe  there’s  any 
real  suffering — not  real  suffering — among  those 
people  ; that  is,  it  would  be  suffering  from  our 
point  of  view,  but  they’ve  been  used  to  it  all 
their  lives,  and  they  don’t  feel  their  discomfort 
so  much.”  * 

“Of  course  I understand  that, and  I don’t  pro- 
pose to  sentimentalize  them.  I think  when  peo- 
ple get  used  to  a bad  state  of  things  they  had 
better  stick  ^to  it ; in  fact  they  don’t  usually  like 
a better  state  so  w ell,  and  I shall  keep  that  firmly 
in  mind.” 

She  laughed  with  him,  and  they  walked  along 
the  L-bestridden  avenue,  exhilarated  by  their  es- 
cape from  murder  and  suicide  in  that  cellar,  tow- 
ard  the  nearest  cross-town  track,  which  they 
meant  to  take  home  to  their  hoteL  “ .Vow  to- 
night we  will  go  to  tKe  theatre,”  she  said,  “and 
get  this  whole  house  business  out  of  our  minds, 
and  be  perfectly  fresh  for  a new  start  in  the  morn- 
ing.” Suddenly  she  clutehed  his  arm.  “Why, 
did  you  see  that  nmn  ?”  and  she  signed  with  her 
head  toward  a decently  dressed  person  wbo 
walked  beside  them,  next  the  gutter,  stooping 
over  as  if  to  examine  it,  and  half  halting  at  times. 

“No.  What?” 

“ Why,  1 saw  him  pick  up  a dirty  bit  of  cracker 
from  the  pavement  and  cram  it  into  his  mouth 
and  eat  it  down  as  if  he  were  famished.  And 
look  ! he’s  actually  hunting  for  more  in  those 
garbage  heaps !” 

This  was  what  the  decent-looking  man  with 
the  hard  hands  and  broken  nails  of  a workman 
was  doing — like  a hungry  dog.  They  kept  up 
with  him,  in  the  fascination  of  the  sight,  to  the 
next  corner,  where  he  turned  down  the  side  street, 
still  searching  the  gutter. 

They  walked  on  a few  paces.  Then  March 
said,  “I  must  go  after  him,”  and  left  his  wife 
standing. 

“Are  you  in  want — hungry?”  he  asked  the 
man. 

The  man  said  he  could  not  speak  English, 
monsieur. 

March  asked  his  question  in  French. 

The  nmu  shrugged  a pitiful,  desperate  shrug. 
“ Mais,  monsieur — ” 

March  put  a coin  in  his  hand,  and  then  sudden- 
ly the  man’s  face  twir-ted  up  ; he  caught  the  hand 
of  this  alms-giver  in  both  of  his,  and  clung  to  it 
“ Monsieur ! monsieur !”  he  gasped,  and  the  tear; 
rained  down  his  face. 

His  benefactor  pulled  himself  away,  shocked 
and  ashamed,  as  one  is  by  such  a chance,  and  get 
back  to  his  wife;  and  the  man  lapsed  back  inw 
the  mystery  of  misery  out  of  which  he  had 
emerged. 

March  felt  it  laid  upon  him  to  console  his  wife 
for  what  had  happened.  “Of  course  we  might 
live  here  for  years  and  not  see  another 
that ; and  of  course  there  are  twenty  places  winif 
he  could  have  gone  for  help  if  he  had  known 
where  to  find  them.” 

“ Ah,  but  it’s  the  possibility  of  his  needing  the 
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help  so  badly  as  that  1”  she  answered.  “ That’s 
what  I can’t  bear,  and  I shall  not  come  to  a place 
where  such  things  are  possible,  and  we  may  as 
well  stop  our  house-hunting  here  at  once.” 

“Yes?  And  what  part  of  Christendom  will 
you  live  in  ? Such  things  are  possible  everywhere 
in  our  conditions.” 

“ Then  we  must  change  the  conditions.” 

“Oh  no;  we  must  go  to  the  theatre  and  forget 
them.  We  can  stop  nt  Brentano’s  for  our  tickets 
as  we  pass  through  Union  Square.” 

“ 1 am  not  going  to  the  theatre,  Basil.  I am 
going  home  to  Boston  to-night.  You  can  stay 
and  find  a flat.” 

He  convinced  her  of  the  absurdity  of  her  posi- 
tion, and  even  of  its  selfishness ; but  she  said 
that  her  mind  was  quite  made  up  irrespective 
of  what  had  happened  ; that  she  had  been  away 
from  the  children  long  enough ; that  she  ought 
to  be  at  home  to  finish  up  the  work  of  leaving 
it.  The  word  brought  a sigh.  “ Ah,  I don’t 
know  why  we  should  see  nothing  but  sad  and 
ugly  things  now.  When  we  were  young — ” 

“ Younger,”  he  put  in.  “ We’re  still  young.” 

“ That’s  what  we  pretend,  but  we  know  better. 
But  I was  thinking  how  pretty  and  pleasant 
things  used  to  be  turning  up  all  the  time  on  our 
travels  in  the  old  days.  Why,  when  we  were  in 
New  York  here  on  our  wedding  journey  the  place 
didn’t  seem  half  so  dirty  as  it  does  now,  and  none 
of  these  dismal  things  happened.” 

“ It  was  a good  deal  dirtier,”  he  answered ; 
“and  I fancy  worse  in  every  way — hungrier, 
raggeder,  more  wretchedly  housed.  But  that 
wasn’t  the  period  of  life  for  us  to  notice  it.  Don’t 
you  remember,  when  we  started  to  Niagara  the 
last  time,  how  everybody  seemed  middle-aged  and 
commonplace ; and  when  we  got  there  there  were 
no  evident  brides;  nothing  but  elderly  married 
people  ?” 

“ At  least  they  weren’t  starving,”  she  rebelled. 

“ No ; you  don’t  starve  in  parlor  cars  and  first- 
class  hotels ; but  if  you  step  out  of  them  you  run 
your  chance  of  seeing  those  who  do,  if  you’re  get- 
ting on  pretty  well  in  the  forties.  If  it’s  the  un- 
happy who  see  unhappiness,  think  what  misery 
must  be  revealed  to  people  who  pass  their  lives 
in  the  really  squalid  tenement-house  streets — I 
don’t  mean  picturesque  avenues  like  that  we 
passed  through.” 

“But  we  are  not  unhappy,”  she  protested, 
bringing  the  talk  back  to  the  personal  base  again, 
as  women  must  to  get  any  good  out  of  talk. 
“We’re  really  no  unhappier  than  we  were  when 
we  were  young.” 

“ We’re  more  serious.” 

“ Well,  I hate  it;  and  I wish  you  wouldn't  be 
so  serious,  if  that’s  what  it  brings  us  to.” 

“ I will  be  trivial  from  this  on,”  said  March. 
“Shall  we  go  to  the  Hole  in  the  Ground  to- 
night?” 

“ I am  going  to  Boston.” 

“ It’s  much  the  same  thing.  How  do  you  like 
that  for  triviality  ? It’s  a little  blasphemous,  I’ll 
allow.” 

“ It's  very  silly,”  she  said. 

At  the  hotel  they  found  a letter  from  the  agent 
who  had  sent  them  the  permit  to  see  Mrs.  Gros- 
venor  Green’s  apartment.  He  wrote  that  she 
had  heard  they  were  pleased  with  her  apartment, 
and  that  she  thought  she  could  make  the  terms 
to  suit.  She  had  taken  her  passage  for  Europe, 
and  was  very  anxious  to  let  the  flat  before  she 
sailed.  She  would  call  that  evening  at  seven. 

“ Mrs.  Grosvenor  Green !”  said  Mrs.  March. 
“ Which  of  the  ten  thousand  flats  is  it,  Basil  ?" 

“ The  gimcrackery,”  he  answered.  “ In  the 
Xenophon,  you  know.” 

“Well,  she  may  save  herself  the  trouble.  I 
shall  not  see  her.  Or,  yes — I must.  I couldn't 
go  away  without  seeing  what  sort  of  creature 
could  have  planned  that  fly-away  flat.  She  must 
be  a perfect — ” 

“Parachute,”  Mnrch  suggested. 

“ No : anybody  so  light  as  that  couldn’t  come 
down.” 

“ Well,  toy  balloon.” 

“Toy  balloon  will  do  for  the  present,”  Mrs. 
March  admitted.  “ But  I feel  that  naught  but 
herself  can  be  her  parallel  for  volatility.” 

When  Mrs.  Grosvenor  Green’s  card  came  up, 
they  both  descended  to  the  hotel  parlor,  which 
March  said  looked  like  the  saloon  of  a Moorish 
day  boat;  not  that  he  knew  of  any  such  craft, 
but  the  decorations  were  so  Saracenic  and  the 
architecture  so  Hudson  Riverish.  They  found 
there  on  the  grand  central  divan  a large  lady, 
whose  vast  smoothness,  placidity,  and  plumpness 
set  at  defiance  all  their  preconceptions  of  Mrs. 
Grosvenor  Green,  so  that  Mrs.  March  distinctly 
paused  with  her  card  in  her  hand  before  ventur- 
ing even  tentatively  to  address  her.  Then  she 
was  astonished  at  the  low  calm  voice  in  which 
Mrs.  Green  acknowledged  herself,  and  slowly  pro- 
ceeded to  apologize  for  calling.  It  w as  not  quite 
true  that  she  had  taken  her  passage  for  Europe, 
but  she  hoped  soon  to  do  so,  and  she  confessed 
that  in  the  mean  time  she  was  anxious  to  let  her 
flat.  She  was  a little  worn  out  with  the  care  of 
house  keeping — Mrs.  March  breathed,  “ Oh  yes  1” 
in  the  sigh  with  which  ladies  recognize  one  an- 
other’s martyrdom — and  Mr.  Green  had  business 
abroad,  and  she  was  going  to  pursue  her  art 
studies  in  Paris ; she  drew  in  Mr.  llcomb’s  class 
now,  but  the  instruction  was  so  much  better  in 
Paris ; and  as  the  Superintendent  seemed  to 
think  the  price  was  the  only  objection,  she  had 
ventured  to  call. 

“Then  we  didn’t  deceive  him  in  the  least,” 
thought  Mrs.  March,  while  she  answered,  sweetly : 
“No;  we  were  only  afraid  that  it  would  be  too 
small  for  our  family.  We  require  a good  many 
rooms.”  She  could  not  forego  the  opportunity 
of  saying,  “ My  husband  is  coming  to  New  York 
to  take  charge  of  a literary  periodical,  and  he 
will  have  to  have  a room  to  write  in,”  which 
made  Mrs.  Green  bow  to  March,  and  made  March 
look  sheepish.  “But  we  did  think  the  apart- 
ment very  charming”  (“It  tea*  architecturally 


charming,"  she  protested  to  her  conscience),  “ and 
we  should  have  been  so  glad  if  we  could  have 
got  into  it.”  She  followed  this  with  some  ac- 
count of  their  house-hunting,  amid  soft  murmurs 
of  sympathy  from  Mrs.  Green,  who  said  that  she 
had  been  through  all  that,  and  that  if  she  could 
have  shown  her  apartment  to  them  she  felt  sure 
that  she  could  have  explained  it  so  that  they 
would  have  seen  its  capabilities  better.  Mrs. 
March  assented  to  this,  and  Mrs.  Green  added 
that  if  they  found  nothing  exactly  suitable  she 
would  be  glad  to  have  them  look  at  it  again ; 
and  then  Mrs.  March  said  that  she  was  going 
back  to  Boston  herself,  but  she  was  leaving  Mr. 
March  to  continue  the  search,  and  she  had  no 
dohbt  he  would  be  only  too  glad  to  see  the  apart- 
ment by  daylight.  “ But  if  you  take  it,  Busil,” 
she  warned  him,  when  they  were  alone,  “ I shall 
simply  renounce  you.  I wouldn’t  live  in  that 
junk-shop  if  you  gave  it  to  me.  But  who  would 
have  thought  she  was  that  kind  of  looking  per- 
son ? Though  of  course  I might  have  known  if 
I had  stopped  to  think  once.  It’s  because  the 
place  doesn’t  express  her  at  all  that  it’s  so  unlike 
iier.  It  couldn’t  be  like  anybody,  or  anything 
that  flies  in  the  air,  or  creeps  upon  the  earth,  or 
swims  in  the  waters  under  the  earth.  I wonder 
where  in  the  world  she’s  from  ? She’s  no  New- 
Yorker;  even  we  can  see  that;  and  she’s  not 
quite  a country  person  either;  she  seems  like  a 
person  from  some  large  town,  where  she’s  been 
an  {esthetic  authority.  And  she  can’t  find  good 
enough  art  instruction  in  New  York,  and  has  to 
go  to  Paris  for  it ! Well,  it’s  pathetic,  after  all, 
Basil.  I can’t  help  feeling  sorry  for  a person 
who  mistakes  herself  to  that  extent." 

“I  can’t  help  feeling  sorry  for  the  husband  of 
a person  who  mistakes  herself  to  that  extent. 
What  is  Mr.  Grosvenor  Green  going  to  do  in  Paris 
while  she’s  working  her  way  into  the  Salon  ?” 

“Well,  you  keep  away  from  her  apartment, 
Basil ; that’s  all  I’ve  got  to  say  to  you.  And  yet 
I do  like  some  things  about  her.” 

“I  like  everything  about  her  but  her  apart- 
ment,” said  March. 

“ I like  her  going  to  be  out  of  the  country,”  said 
his  wife.  “ We  shouldn’t  be  overlooked.  And 
the  place  was  prettily  shaped  ; you  can’t  deny  it. 
And  there  was  an  elevator  and  steam  heat.  And 
the  location  i*  very  convenient.  And  there  was  a 
hall  boy  to  bring  up  cards.  The  halls  and  stairs 
were  kept  very  clean  and  nice.  But  it  wouldn’t 
do.  I could  put  you  a folding-bed  in  the  room 
where  you  wrote,  and  we  could  even  have  one  in 
the  parlor — ” 

“Behind  a porti&re?  I couldn't  stand  any 
more  portiferes !” 

“ And  we  could  squeeze  the  two  girls  into  one 
room,  or  perhaps  only  bring  Margaret,  and  put 
out  the  whole  of  the  wash.  Basil !”  she  almost 
shrieked,  “it  isn’t  to  be  thought  of!” 

He  retorted,  “ I’m  not  thinking  of  it,  my  dear.” 

Fulkerson  came  in  just  before  they  started  for 
Mrs.  March’s  train,  to  find  out  what  had  become 
of  them,  he  said,  and  to  see  whether  they  had  got 
anything  to  live  in  yet. 

“ Not  a thing,”  she  said.  “ And  I’m  just  going 
back  to  Boston,  and  leaving  Mr.  March  here  to 
do  anything  he  pleases  about  it.  He  has  carte 
blanche." 

“But  freedom  brings  responsibility, you  know, 
Fulkerson,  and  it’s  the  same  as  if  I’d  no  choice. 
I’m  staying  behind  because  I’m  left,  not  because 
I expect  to  do  anything.” 

“Is  that  so?"  asked  Fulkerson.  “Well,  we 
must  see  what  can  be  done.  I supposed  you 
would  be  all  settled  by  this  time,  or  I should  have 
humped  myself  to  find  you  something.  None  of 
those  places  I gnve  you  amount  to  anything?” 

“ As  much  as  forty  thousand  others  we’ve  look- 
ed at,”  said  Mrs.  March.  “ Yes,  one  of  them  dor* 
amount  to  something.  It  comes  so  near  being 
what  we  want  that  I’ve  given  Mr.  March  particu- 
lar instructions  not  to  go  near  it.” 

She  told  him  about  Mrs.  Grosvenor  Green  and 
her  flat,  and  ut  the  end  he  said : 

“Well,  well,  we  must  look  out  for  that.  I’ll 
keep  an  eye  on  him,  Mrs.  March,  and  see  that  he 
doesn’t  do  anything  rash,  and  I won’t  leave  him 
till  he’s  found  just  the  right  thing.  It  exists,  of 
course;  it  must  in  a city  of  eighteen  hundred 
thousand  people,  and  the  only  question  is,  where 
to  find  it.  You  leave  him  to  me,  Mrs.  March ; I’ll 
watch  out  for  him.” 

Fulkerson  showed  some  signs  of  going  to  the 
station  when  he  found  they  were  not  driving,  but 
she  bade  him  a peremptory  good-by  at  the  hotel 
door. 

“ He’s  very  nice,  Basil,  and  his  wav  with  you 
is  perfectly  charming.  It’s  very  sweet  to  see  how 
really  fond  of  you  he  is.  But  I didn’t  want  him 
stringing  along  up  to  Forty-second  Street  with 
us,  and  spoiling  our  last  moments  together.” 

At  Third  Avenue  they  took  the  elevated,  for 
which  she  confessed  an  infatuation.  She  declared 
it  the  most  ideal  way  of  getting  about  in  the 
world,  and  was  not  ashamed  when  he  reminded 
her  of  how  she  used  to  say  that  nothing  under 
the  sun  could  induce  her  to  travel  on  it.  She 
now  said  that  the  night  transit  was  even  more 
interesting  than  the  day,  and  that  the  fleeting  in- 
timacy you  formed  with  people  in  second  and 
third  floor  interiors,  while  all  the  usual  street  life 
went  on  underneath,  had  a domestic  intensity 
mixed  with  a perfect  repose  that  was  the  last  ef- 
fect of  good  society  with  all  its  security  and  exclu- 
siveness. He  said  it  was  better  than  the  theatre, 
of  which  it  reminded  him,  to  see  those  people 
through  their  windows:  a family  party  of  work- 
folk at  a late  tea,  some  of  the  men  in  their  shirt 
sleeves ; a woman  sewing  bv  a lamp ; a mother 
laying  her  child  in  its  cradle ; a man  with  his 
head  fallen  on  his  hands  upon  a table;  a girl 
nnd  her  lover  leaning  over  the  window-sill  togeth- 
er. What  suggestion ! what  drama ! what  infinite 
interest ! At  the  Forty-second  Street  station  they 
stopped  a minute  on  the  bridge  that  crosses  the 
track  to  the  branch  road  for  the  Central  Depot, 
and  looked  up  and  down  the  long  stretch  of  the 


elevated  to  north  and  south.  The  track  that  found 
and  lost  itself  a thousand  times  in  the  flare  and 
tremor  of  the  innumerable  lights;  the  moony 
sheen  of  the  electrics  mixing  with  the  reddish 
points  and  blots  of  gas  far  and  near ; the  architec- 
tural shapes  of  houses  and  churches  and  towers, 
rescued  by  the  obscurity  from  all  that  was  ignoble 
in  them,  and  the  coming  and  going  of  the  trains 
marking  the  stations  with  vivider  or  fainter 
plumes  of  flatne-shot  steam — formed  an  incom- 
parable perspective.  They  often  talked  after- 
ward of  the  superb  spectucle,  which  in  a city  full 
of  painters  nightly  works  its  unrecorded  mira- 
cles; and  they  were  just  to  the  Arachnc  roof 
spun  in  iron  over  the  cross  street  on  which  they 
ran  to  the  depot;  but  for  the  present  they  were 
mostly  inarticulate  before  it.  They  had  another 
moment  of  rich  silence  when  they  paused  in  the 
gallery  that  leads  from  the  elevated  station  to  the 
waiting-rooms  in  the  Central  Depot  and  looked 
down  upon  the  great  night  trains  lying  on  the 
tracks  dim  under  the  rain  of  gas-lights  that 
starred  without  dispersing  the  vast  darkness  of 
the  place.  What  forces,  what  fates,  slept  in 
these  bulks  which  would  soon  be  hurling  them- 


FREPARING  NETS  FOR 
SHAD  FISHING. 

When  in  the  neighborhood  of  New  York  city 
Irishmen  are  making  their  arrangements  to  hon- 
or St.  Patrick,  fishermen  have  commenced  active 
preparations  for  the  capture  of  shad.  Long  be- 
fore that  date,  however,  their  nets  have  been 
thoroughly  overhauled.  It  is  generally  accepted 
that  on  or  about  the  17th  of  March  the  Mayor  of 
the  city  of  New  York,  in  accordance  with  a time- 
honored  custom,  ought  to  receive  his  first  North 
River  shad,  but  as  likely  as  not  his  table  on  that 
particular  day  may  have  to  go  without  Clupea 
*apidi**iina. 

This  season  the  first  shad  in  the  North  River 
came  some  little  late.  These  irregularities  on  the 
part  of  the  fish  are  very  perplexing  to  the  fisher- 
man. Shad  move  from  salt  to  fresh  water  ac- 
cording to  temperatures.  If  this  movement  is  to 
be  expressed  in  a scientific  way,  shad  follow  the 
law  of  other  anadromous  fish,  and  seek  “ a hydro- 
thermal area  of  a certain  temperature."  How 
far  shad  go  out  to  sea  is  not  known.  The  prob- 
ability is  that  the  fish  never  are  very  far  distant. 
It  is  not  generally  known  that  shad  are  caught 
in  the  neighborhood  of  New  York  at  all  seasons, 
not  in  quantity,  of  course,  but  represented  by  sin- 
gle individuals. 

Shad  are  capricious  as  to  their  movements  in 
the  rivers.  Sometimes  schools  of  fish  have  been 
netted  on  one  side  of  a river,  and  the  exact  posi- 
tion has  been  sought  for  by  fishermen  and  hand- 
somely paid  for,  with  the  expectation  that  it  would 
yield  a rich  harvest.  For  no  known  cause,  when 
the  time  came,  all  the  fish  had  taken  to  the  other 
side  of  the  river.  It  is  generally  supposed  that 
the  shad  is  the  most  timid  of  fish,  and  afraid 
even  of  the  shadow  of  a bridge  thrown  on  the 
water. 

Shad  ascend  the  river  for  purposes  of  repro- 
duction, and  try  to  deposit  their  eggs  at  the  exact 
places  in  the  small  streams  where  they  first  swam. 
How  far  they  are  governed  by  instinct  can  hardly 
be  determined.  Knowing  their  habits,  the  fisher- 
men line  the  channels  with  their  nets,  and  await 
impatiently  the  coming  of  the  schools.  Mr.  W.  A. 
Rogers  shows  in  his  sketch  the  men  at  work  get- 
ting their  nets  and  other  appliances  in  order.  A 
net  is  a frail  thing,  and  repairs  are  constant.  It 
is  not  always  a shad  that  tries  to  take  its  course 
up  a river.  Very  often  a sturgeon  comes,  and 
then  he  make*  a big  hole  in  the  net.  The  stakes 


selves  north  and  east  and  west  through  the  night ! 
Now  they  waited  there  like  fabled  monsters  of 
Arab  story  ready  for  the  magician’s  touch,  tract- 
able, reckless,  will -less  — organized  lifelessncss 
full  of  a strange  semblance  of  life. 

The  Marches  admired  the  impressive  sight  with 
a thrill  of  patriotic  pride  in  the  fact  that  the 
whole  world  perhaps  could  not  afford  just  the 
like.  Then  they  hurried  down  to  the  ticket  of- 
fices, and  he  got  her  a lower  berth  in  the  Boston 
sleeper,  and  went  with  her  to  the  car.  They 
made  the  most  of  the  fact  that  her  berth  was  in 
the  very  middle  of  the  car ; and  she  promised  to 
write  as  soon  as  she  reached  home.  She  prom- 
ised also  that  having  seen  the  limitations  of  New 
York  in  respect  to  flats,  she  would  not  be  hard 
on  him  if  he  took  something  not  quite  ideal. 
Only  he  must  remember  that  it  was  not  to  be 
above  Twentieth  Street  nor  below  Washington 
Square;  it  must  not  be  higher  than  the  third 
floor;  it  must  have  an  elevator,  steam  heat,  hall 
boys,  and  a pleasant  janitor.  These  were  essen- 
tials; if  he  could  not  get  them,  then  they  must 
do  without.  But  he  must  get  them. 

[TO  UB  CONTINUED.] 


used  for  the  nets  are  strong  and  heavy,  and  have 
to  be  solidly  fixed  in  the  ground.  The  fishermen, 
to  designate  their  particular  limits,  use  a bit  of 
green  brush,  which  they  attach  to  their  stakes. 
When  work  begins  and  the  shad  are  running,  the 
labor  of  tending  the  nets,  taking  the  fish,  and 
sending  the  shad  to  market  is  very  arduous,  and 
there  is  an  utter  disregard  of  any  set  or  fixed 
hours  of  labor.  While  there  are  shad,  shad  must 
be  taken,  and  sometimes  the  fishermen  work  on 
for  eighteen  hours  at  a stretch.  In  the  neighbor- 
hood of  New  York  the  fishermen  are  generally 
all  whites,  but  in  the  past  many  colored  men  were 
found.  In  the  Potomac  shad  fisheries  the  color- 
ed man  is  in  the  majority. 

Shad  fishing  is  rather  an  uncertain  business, 
the  profits  derived  from  it  varying  considerably. 
This  arises  not  because  fish  are  not  caught,  but 
for  the  reason  of  the  fluctuation  of  prices.  Shad 
being  the  first  fish  coming  into  the  market,  in  the 
early  spring  may  be  in  eager  demand,  and  selling 
at  from  thirty-five  cents  to  fifty  cents  wholesale, 
when  suddenly  the  first  smack-load  of  mackerel 
caught  off  Cape  Henlopen  makes  its  appearance. 
Then  shad  in  the  New  York  markets  will  tumble 
in  a day  fifty  per  cent,  in  price. 

•Shad  fishing  is  a rough,  hard  life,  and  the  re- 
turns often  not  proportionate  to  the  risks  run. 
The  broiled  shad  at  breakfast,  in  proportion  to 
the  toil  expended  in  its  capture,  is  almost  always 
a fish  which  as  to  its  price  barely  pays  the  men 
who  have  caught  it. 


THE  FIRST  GRANDCHILD. 

“Grandmother!”  called  the  farmer,  and  there  came 
Out  through  the  vine-wreathed  porch  a blushing  dame. 
Surprised  and  eager  at  the  strange  new  name. 

The  clock  within  rang  forth  the  chime  for  eight 
“A  message?  Read  it— qntek— how  can  you  wait?'' 
*Her  husband,  smiling,  leaned  npon  the  gate. 

At  arm's-length  holding  in  hie  trembling  hand 
Tile  crisp  white  sheet,  while  he  the  writing  scanned. 
Then  read  once  more,  with  voice  almost  unmanned : 

‘“Thy  granddaughter  salutes  thee,  “Baby  Bell.''’ 
Mother  and  child,  thank  Qod,  are  doing  well." 

A moment’s  silence  on  the  proud  twain  fell. 

She  broke  it  soon.  “ Grandfather,  I congrat— ” 
"What,  me?"  the  good  man  cried,  lifting  his  hat— 
“‘Grandfather’— me?  1 hadn't  thought  of  that." 

Annie  A.  Presto n. 
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CHURCH  OF  THE  COVENANT, 
WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

W ashington  had  more  than  one  hundred  church 
edifices  before  the  Church  of  the  Covenant  was 
built,  at  the  corner  of  Connecticut  Avenue  and 
Eighteenth  Street,  almost  in  the  centre  of  the 
rapidly  growing  and  improving  northwestern  sec- 
tion of  the  city.  While  most  of  the  churches  are 
substantial  and  sufficiently  ecclesiastical  in  archi- 
tecture and  style,  the  Church  of  the  Covenant  is 
at  once  the  handsomest  ns  well  as  the  newest 
church  structure  in  the  city. 

The  church  represents  the  need  of  a congrega- 
tion rather  than  a solicitation  for  a congregation. 
It  is  not  the  abiding- place  of  a seceding  body 
nor  a colony  from  ail  older  church.  About  five 
years  ago,  when  the  need  of  a church  of  the  Pres- 
byterian denomination  became  felt  by  those  who 
lived  in  the  northwestern  part  of  the  city,  some 
twenty  gentlemen,  including  the  late  Justice 
Matthews,  James  G.  Blaise,  Garoinkr  G.  Hub- 
bard,  Admiral  Colhoun,  Admiral  Carter,  Samuel 
Shellabarger,  James  E.  Fitch,  M.  \V.  Galt,  and 
W.  M.  Galt,  met  at  the  house  of  ex-Justice 
Strong,  and  decided  to  secure  a church  organiza- 
tion and  purchase  a site  for  a building.  They 
bought,  for  $38,000,  the  lots  at  the  corner  of 
Connecticut  Avenue  and  Eighteenth  Street,  the 
committee  making  the  first  payment  of  $10,000. 

An  appeal  by  circular  was  made  in  November, 
1883,  for  subscriptions  to  a fund  to  enable  the 
incorporators  to  complete  the  purchase  of  land 
and  erect  a chapel,  and  among  the  early  contrib- 
utors were  the  persons  already  named,  and  Sen- 
ator Cameron,  William  Walter  Phelps,  Colonel 
John  Hat,  the  late  ex-Senator  Y ulke,  and  others. 
With  plans  for  the  entire  church  in  their  pos- 
session the  committee  of  incorporators  began,  in 
the  latter  part  of  1884,  a chapel  on  the  rear  of 
the  lot.  This  part  of  the  edifice  was  opened  for 
public  worship  October  11,  1885.  A week  later 
the  church  was  formally  organized  by  the  Pres- 
bytery, 53  persons  uniting  with  the  church  at 
that  time.  A call  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  S.  S.  Mitch- 
ell, of  Buffalo,  was  declined,  and  in  March, 
1886,  the  office  of  the  pastorate  was  accepted 
by  the  Rev.  Teunir  S.  Hamlin,  D.D.  Dr.  Ham- 
lin is  a native  of  Schenectady,  New  York,  born 
May  31,  1847,  a graduate  of  Union  College  in 
1867,  and  of  the  Union  Theological  Seminary  of 
New  York  city  in  1871,  with  the  degree  of  Doctur 
of  Divinity  conferred  by  Union  College  in  1886. 
He  began  his  ministrations  in  May,  1886,  coming 
from  Cincinnati.  The  congregation  of  99  mem- 
bers increased  under  his  pastorate,  until  now  its 
membership  is  250,  with  a mission  west  of  Rock 
Creek  conducting  a Sunday-school  of  200  mem- 
bers, and  a Saturday  industrial  school  of  about 
the  same  size. 

The  chapel  proving  too  small  to  accommodate 
the  rapidly  increasing  congregation,  and  interest 
in  the  construction  of  the  main  edifice  being 
manifested  by  liberal  subscriptions  of  funds, 
ground  was  broken  in  April,  1887,  for  that  struc- 
ture, and  the  work  upon  it  was  pushed  with  such 
despatch  that  it  was  expected  to  occupy  the  new 
church  in  October  of  the  following  year.  On 
August  23,  1888,  when  the  structure,  including 
the  noble  tower  that  is  its  chief  architectural 
feature,  was  about  completed,  the  tower  fell, 
crashing  into  the  front  wall,  wrecking  a part  of 
the  interior,  postponing  occupation  for  several 
months,  and  imposing  unexpected  additional  ex- 
pense upon  a congregation  that  had  already 
been  wonderfuly  prompt  in  liberal  giving.  The 
work  of  reconstruction  was  at  once  begun.  Early 
in  February  the  ruined  parts  of  the  building 
were  restored,  excepting  only  the  tower,  which 
was  still  half  completed,  and  upon  which  work 
has  just  been  resumed,  when,  on  Sunday,  Feb- 
ruary 24th,  the  church  was  opened  for  public 
worship.  It  had  cost  about  $215,000.  Owing 
to  the  fall  of  the  tower  an  unlooked-for  debt  of 
$20,000  had  been  incurred.  Upon  an  appeal  to 
the  congregation,  after  the  first  Sunday  service, 
by  the  Hon.  Gardiner  G.  Hubbard,  $22,000  was 
at  once  raised,  enabling  the  trustees  to  pay  the 
floating  indebtedness  and  to  redeem  the  first  bond 
of  the  $75, 000  bonded  indebtedness. 

The  church  which  this  congregation  has  erected 
is  an  admirable  example  of  the  Romanesque  and 
Italian  styles  in  architecture.  It  is  built  of 
creamy  white  stone,  partly  from  the  Potomac 
quarries  at  Great  Falls  and  partly  from  Ohio. 
The  campanile  is  the  most  prominent  feature  of 
the  structure.  It  is  twenty  feet  square  at  the 
base,  and  when  completed  will  rise  to  a height  of 
148  feet.  The  corners  are  tnrreted,  and  the 
mass  of  white  stone  is  broken  at  regular  inter- 
vals by  narrow  windows,  and  at  the  belfry  by  a 
series  of  arcaded  openings  in  three  tiers.  The 
body  of  the  church  is  in  form  a parallelogram. 
Its  front  is  to  the  west,  facing  Connecticut 
Avenue.  At  the  left  is  the  great  campanile,  and 
at  the  right  a turreted  tower,  flanked  by  a low- 
roofed  projection  forming  the  vestibule  for  an 
entrance  corresponding  with  another  through 
the  main  tower.  The  slated  roofs  are  broken 
half-way  up  bv  a square  lantern  that  rises  into  a 
clere-storv,  and  is  then  finished  with  a sharp  pitch. 
The  lantern  sides  and  roofs  are  covered  with 
dark  red  glazed  tiles.  The  capitals,  entrance 
arches,  the  arched  openings  in  the  belfry,  and  the 
linials  are  all  richly  and  tastefully  carved. 

The  interior  is  spacious,  airy,  light,  tasteful, 
anti  restful.  Four  flat  arches,  springing  from 
four  large  pillars,  support  the  lantern  with  its 
domed  roof.  The  pillars  are  bronzed,  and  the 
inches,  finished  in  plaster  in  low  relief,  from  car- 
toon designs  in  the  Italian  style,  are  colored  so  as 
to  give  to  the  interior  a general  tone  of  old  ivory. 
A wainscot  of  oak,  thirteen  feet  in  height,  rises 
to  the  ivorv-colored  walls.  The  pews,  obliqued 
at.  the  sides  of  the  church,  arc  also  of  polished 
oak.  The  seating  capacity  of  the  church  is  about 
10i  >0.  The  spandrels  of  the  lantern  are  decorated 
with  groups  of  Florentine  angels,  and  the  frieze 
has  a delicate  design  in  tracery.  In  the  arch 


back  of  the  pulpit  is  an  oak-encased  Hook  & 
Hastings  organ,  with  three  manuals  and  thirty- 
nine  stops. 

Unusual  interest  attaches  to  the  pulpit  and 
communion  table.  Both  are  made  from  olive, 
oak,  and  cedar  brought  from  Mount  Lebanon,  in 
the  Holy  Land,  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Hamlin,  who  se- 
cured the  logs,  and  was  only  enabled  to  get  them 
out  of  Syria  by  the  intervention  of  the  State  De- 
partment. The  communion  table  is  designed  to 
represent  the  ancient  Temple  of  Solomon,  and 
the  pulpit  harmonizes  with  it.  Both  pulpit  and 
table  are  beautifully  finished.  A large  chan- 
delier of  brass,  suggested  by  that  in  the  Mosque 
of  St.  Sophia  in  Constantinople,  is  suspended 
from  the  centre  of  the  lantern.  It  was  presented 
bv  the  children  of  the  Sundav-schoo],  and  cost 
$1300. 

The  windows,  excepting  the  large  one  in  the 
north  wall,  are  filled  with  cathedral  glass,  after 
designs  by  Tiffany.  The  north  window  is  the 
gift  of  Mrs.  Martha  M.  Read,  and  is  a memorial 
of  Admiral  Duhlgren,  her  brother.  It  represents 
the  extreme  scenes  in  the  life  of  Christ — the  An- 
nunciation and  the  Resurrection.  The  glass  for 
the  south  window  is  being  made  in  Italy,  and  will 
be  presented  to  the  church  by  the  Hon.  Thomas 
Wilson.  The  heating  and  ventilating  arrange- 
ments are  as  complete  and  effective  as  they  could 
be  made,  and  have  admirably  met  the  expectation 
of  the  building  committee  of  the  church. 

President  Harrison  is  a member  of  the  con- 
gregation of  the  Church  of  the  Covenant,  his  pew 
being  No.  43,  not  far  from  the  pulpit.  He  joined 
the  congregation  in  1885,  when  it  was  worship- 
ping in  the  chapel,  and  was  then,  with  his  family, 
a regular  attendant,  remaining  a member  until 
the  close  of  his  term  as  Senator.  Secretaries 
Blaine  and  Wisdom  and  Postmaster-General 
Wanamaker  are  also  pew-holders. 


MY  LITERARY  MISADVENTURE. 

On  the  shrine  of  a bad  cold,  I,  Rudolph  du  Cor- 
duroy,  had  offered  up  quinine,  lemon  juice,  whis- 
key, aconite,  iron,  onions,  hot  water,  cold  water, 
camphor,  cod-liver  oil,  my  time,  temper,  teeth,  di- 
gestive apparatus,  and  good  looks,  without  effect- 
ing a cure.  Evidently  I should  have  to  write  and 
tell  Rosalie  Redfern  that  I found  myself  too  ill 
to  go  to  the  theatre  with  her  on  Friday  evening. 
Would  she  care,  or  would  she  compare  me  dis- 
paragingly with  Biceps,  of  the  Athletic  Club,  who 
never  took  cold?  Very  likely  she  would  send 
Biceps  word  that  he  might  call.  I put  on  a fresh 
mustard  plaster,  swallowed  half  a pint  of  iron 
gargle  and  a quinine  pill.  Then,  as  I mixed  some 
whiskey  and  lemon  juice,  I said  to  myself,  “ Du 
Corduroy,  what  a lack  of  mental  calibre  is  this ! 
To  curse  fate  because  you  cannot  meet  an  en- 
gagement with  an  eighteen-year-old  girl  whom 
you  have  known  six  weeks,  and  instead  of  con- 
sidering the  influence  of  colds  upon  humanity  in 
general,  to  be  intent  upon  such  petty  ramifica- 
tions of  the  subject  as  your  own  personal  ague, 
rheumatism,  and  toothache  !”  These  reflections, 
which  might  have  resulted  in  a mind-cure  or  val- 
uable ethical  conclusions,  were  interrupted  by  a 
voice  in  the  hall,  which  announced  “A  note  for 
Number  17.”  Ha!  “Number  17”  was  myself. 
A year  of  camping  out  in  a boarding-house  had 
accustomed  me  to  hearing  myself  mentioned  as 
“ the  third  floor  front,”  or  “ Number  17,”  or  “ the 
single  young  man  with  the  eye-glasses  and  the 
striped  pants.”  At  first  I objected  to  “ pants.” 
But  I learned  to  accept  the  truth  that  “ trousers” 
is  an  exotic  not  to  be  found  in  the  vocabulary  of 
the  denizens  of  a boarding-house.  Possibly  this 
was  a note  from  Rosalie,  and  I smiled  and  felt 
for  a dime  as  the  messenger  handed  it  to  me. 
“ Mr.  Trencher  said  I was  to  call  again  in  an 
hour  and  a half,”  he  remarked,  and  immediately 
disappeared,  having  probably  learned  from  expe- ' 
rience  that  his  communications  were  not  pro- 
ductive of  dimes.  Mr.  Bleu  Plume  Trencher  was 
the  editor  of  The  Weekly  Philistine.  His  note 
read  : 

'*  Mr.  R.  du  Corduroy  : 

“Dear  Sir, — Your  copy  was  expected  this 
forenoon.  Please  send  as  soon  as  possible,  and 
oblige,  B.  P.  Trencher.” 

I drank  the  whiskey  and  lemon  juice,  and  sat 
down  at  my  desk.  Reader,  I must  be  frank  with 
yog,  and  if  in  consequence  you  omit  the  rest  of 
this  tale,  I cannot  help  it.  I confess  that  I wa3 
writing  a serial  story  for  The  Weekly  Philistine — 
a journal  which  rejoiced  in  supernatural  wood- 
cuts  and  sensational  novelettes.  I had  conducted 
a happy  family  of  a detective  in  citizen’s  dress, 
an  escaped  maniac,  a nobleman  incognito,  an 
enigmatical  widow,  her  three  daughters,  a rich 
old  bachelor,  his  house- keeper,  his  dissipated 
nephew,  his  false  friend,  a poor  but  beautiful 
orphan  girl,  and,  as  a theatre  programme  might 
add,  soldiers,  servants,  bandits,  and  the  populace, 
through  eighteen  chapters.  Having  introduced 
such  incidents  as  the  maniac’s  suicide,  the  ap- 
parent abduction  of  one  of  the  daughters,  the 
clandestine  marriage  of  another  daughter  with 
the  disguised  nobleman,  and  a mysterious  rob- 
bery, I had  the  story  well  in  hand — also  the  cash 
payments  for  the  same.  Drawing  occasional  in- 
spiration from  my  carbolic  acid  inhaler  and  fur- 
titer  doses  of  whiskey  and  lemon  juice,  I hastened 
mv  characters  through  four  unusually  troublous 
chapters  before  the  messenger  called  again.  Then 
I looked  in  the  mirror  and  saw  that  ray  nose  was 
reil  and  swollen,  my  eyes  were  half  closed,  and 
my  throat  had  been  blistered  by  a hot-water  band- 
age. I tried  to  smile  tenderly,  and  the  glass  re- 
flected an  imbecile  squint.  I attempted  to  mur- 
mur gracefully,  “Good-evening,  Miss  Rosalie,” 
and  tlie  only  audible  result,  a husky  gurgle,  com- 
pleted my  despair,  and  caused  me  to  dash  off  m v 
note  to  Rosalie  informing  her  that  I was  too  ill 
to  call  on  Friday-  I delivered  It  with  the  nunu* 


script  to  the  messenger,  turned  out  the  gas,  and 
groped  rny  way  to  bed. 

Before  I go  on  with  the  narrative  of  the  con- 
sequences of  that  evening’s  work,  let  me  describe 
an  incident  which  was  afterward  told  me  in  ex- 
planation of  the  sudden  advent  of  one  of  my  vis- 
itors on  the  following  Saturday  evening,  of  which 
informal  reception  more  anon.  The  6.15  Satur- 
day evening  train  for  Sparta  rolled  out  of  the  city 
filled  with  the  usual  miscellaneous  throng  of  sub- 
urban residents,  laden  with  the  Sunday  dinner, 
the  Saturday  papers,  laundry  packages,  the  silver- 
trimmed  alligator-skin  hand-bag,  and  the  honest 
market-basket  uncompromisingly  filled  with  cab- 
bage and  corned-beef. 

Among  the  passengers  were  two  rough-looking 
men,  who  took  their  seats  in  front  of  a pretty 
girl,  whose  green  tailor-made  gown,  tortoise-shell 
lorgnette,  and  pensive  air  were  receiving  careful 
attention  from  the  stout  matron  who  shared  her 
seat.  After  reading  The  Daily  Sun,  The  Work- 
itiyman's  Herald,  and  The  Weekly  Philistine,  they 
whispered  together  for  a moment,  and  then,  grow- 
ing excited,  the  following  fragments  of  their  con- 
versation might  have  been  overheard:  “It  is  a 
mighty  queer  story.  It  looks  like  the  young  fil- 
ler had  eloped  with  the  girl.  His  disappearing 
so,  all  of  a sudden,  is  most  likely  because  that  dis- 
guised Pinkerton  feller  is  onto  him.  I don’t  see 
how  that  crazy  one’s  killing  himself  and  then 
turning  up  as  chipper  as  ever  is  going  to  be  ex- 
plained.” To  which  the  other  replied : “Explain- 
ed, man ! it  can't  be  explained.  There  was  a 
long  account  of  that  lunatic’s  funeral.  That  Ru- 
dolph du  Corduroy  has  done  something  which  he 
won’t  be  able  to  account  for.  Now  I say — ” 
What  he  said  was  heard  only  by  his  companion, 
as  they  gathered  up  their  papers  and  got  out  at 
Briggsville.  A pretty  shop-girl  and  a flashily 
dressed  woman  of  about  thirty  took  their  places. 
They  also  had  been  reading  The  Weekly  Philis- 
tine, and  the  elder  remarked,  as  she  folded  the 
paper : “ I’ve  no  doubt  he  is  a swell  in  disguise. 
He  has  married  her,  I suppose.  It  has  all  been 
very  interesting  so  far,  but  I do  not  like  the  latest 
developments.  How  is  Du  Corduroy  going  to  get 
out  of  it,  killing  that  poor  fool,  and  then  pretend- 
ing so  calmly  not  to  have  done  it  at  all  ?”  “ Well,” 
returned  her  companion,  enthusiastically,  “ I have 
liked  him  all  along ; I think  it  is  lovely.  He  will 
make  it  all  right.  It  is  all  the  more  interesting 
for  being  kimi  of  mixed  up  and  queer  now.” 
Only  occasional  phrases  of  their  conversation 
were  audible  after  that,  and  at  Chestnut  Park  a 
policeman  and  a fast-looking  young  man  in  a suit 
of  ready-made  clothes  took  their  seats  as  they 
left.  “You  see,”  said  the  young  man,  absently 
scanning  The  Weekly  Philistine,  “ I seldom  notice 
that  sort  of  thing,  but  I happened  to  keep  track 
of  this,  and  it  strikes  me  as  an  impossible  piece 
of  business.  Why,  I could  figure  out  something 
better  than  that  myself.”  “He’ll  have  to  ex- 
plain,” said  the  policeman.  “I  have  to  stop  an 
hour  in  Sparta,  and  when  I go  back  to  the  city  I 
shall  go  and  see  him  and  ask  him  what  it  means. 

I can  get  his  address  from  The  Weekly  Philis- 
tine.'” “Oh,  what’s  the  use?”  said  the  other, 
contemptuously ; “ that  De  Colisseum,  or  De  Colo- 
rado, or  whatever  his  name  is,  has  made  a mis- 
take. He  can’t  explain.  He  was  crazy  and  com- 
mitted suicide.”  And  they  went  into  the  smok- 
ing ear.  An  aristocratic  young  woman  iu  a 
green  tailor-made  gown  staggered  off  the  train  at 
Sparta,  declined  the  smelling  salts  offered  her  by 
an  observant  fellow-traveller,  and  took  the  train, 
which  happened  to  be  waiting,  back  to  the  city. 

To  return  to  mv  own  fortunes.  On  Friday  I 
narrowly  escaped  brain-fever,  and  the  doctor,  my 
friend  Brown,  hinted  that  the  diet  of  potash,  car- 
bolic acid  vapor,  quinine, whiskey,  and  lemon  juice, 
and  the  literary  effort  to  which  I subjected  my- 
self on  Thursday,  might  have  killed  me  but  for 
the  cod-liver  oil.  On  Saturday  I grew  well  fast; 
life  seemed  worth  living ; I even  felt  friendly  tow- 
ard Biceps  ; and  as  I heard  the  newsboys  calling 
The  Sun,  The  Herald,  and  The  Weekly  Philistine 
beneath  my  window,  I planned  out  my  next  serial 
story,  and  even  had  misty  ideas  of  a novel  of 
which  Rosalie  should  be  the  heroine.  I would 
call  on  Rosalie  to-morrow.  Had  she  missed  me  ? 
Perhaps  she  would  not  show  it  if  she  had.  I 
thought  of  her  frequently  throughout  the  day, 
and  even  hoped  for  a note  from  her.  My  after- 
noon mail  was  unusually  large — a bill  or  two,  & 
letter  from  my  brother  in  the  West,  and  the  rest 
in  unfamiliar  handwriting,  forwarded,  as  I no- 
ticed, from  The  Weekly  Philistine  office.  I copy 
here  a few  samples  of  these  surprising  commu- 
nications. 

“ Mr.  Du  Corduroy  : 

“ Sir, — What  do  you  mean  by  a killing  of  him, 
and  then  passing  him  off  again  for  a live  man  ? 
Do  you  take  the  reading  public  for  fools  ? Maybe 
you  was  drunk  when  you  got  things  so  mixed ; 
but  you  hnd  better  stop  that  sort  of  nonsense  and 
explain,  if  yon  do  not  want  to  be  boycotted. 

“Yours,  etc.,  Hiram  Stone.” 

“ My  dear  Mr.  Du  Corduroy, — What  does  it 
mean  ? I was  so  relieved  when  that  unfortunate 
insane  individual  killed  himself!  Was  it  not  an 
actual  suicide  ? Pray  do  not  have  him  come  to 
life  again.  He  was  so  weird  ! I can  hardly  wait 
for  the  next  number,  and  enclose  a stamp,  hoping 
that  you  will  let  me  know  the  meaning  of  your 
last  four  chapters.  Hoping  that  you  will  not  eon- 
sider  my  note  an  intrusion,  for  I am  aware  that 
literary  men  have  lots  on  their  minds,  I remain 
“ Your  constant  reader, 

“Miriam  Estelle  Spriggins.” 

“ Mr.  R.  du  Corduroy: 

“Dear  Mr., — I sells  the  Weekly  Phil.,  and  my 
customers  is  making  inquiries,  ami  I think  I could 
write  a better  story  myself,  and  if  there  is  any 
sense  in  the  last  edition  of  that  of  yours  we  fail 
to  see  it,  and  will  feel  obliged  if  yon  will  point  it 
out.  Yours  as  a friend, 

“ Bill  Timmins,” 


There  were  others,  signed  and  unsigned,  coho 
rent  and  otherwise,  written  in  evident  good* faith 
and  written  in  a satirical  vein.  Gradually  ^ 
truth  forced  itself  upon  me.  I consulted  the 
back  numbers  of  The  Philistine , and  discovered 
that  after  having  mv  maniac  kill  himself  in  the 
most  harrowing  ami  detailed  manner  in  chante 
13,  I had  introduced  him  in  the  last  paper  in 
chapter  19,  in  a particularly  vigorous  condition 
without  a word  of  explanation.  I collapsed  oii 
the  bed,  but  aroused  myself  sufficiently  to  direct 
the  hall  boy  to  admit  no  callers  for  me.  After 
an  hour  or  more  the  boy  announced There’s 
been  several  fellows  here,  sir — a queer  lot— but  l 
told  them  you  was  ill.  This  one  iusisted  on  com. 
ing  up,  and  says — ” 

The  poor  boy  never  got  any  further  in  that  re- 
mark. An  unseen  force  sent  him  half-way  down 
the  hall,  and  Mr.  B.  P.  Trencher  entered.  The 
revised  and  expurgated  version  of  his  remarks 
which  I feel  constrained  to  give  is  comparatively 
inadequate  and  lacking  in  point. 

“I  would  not  have  had  this  happen  for  a thou- 
sand  dollars.  We  are  the  laughing-stock  of  the 
town,  Du  Corduroy.  Are  you  iu  the  habit  of  get- 
ting drunk,  or  are  you  subject  to  fits  of  mental 
aberration  ?” 

“ Mr.  Trencher,”  I replied,  “ I forgot — I entire- 
ly forgot  the  fact  that  I had  killed  that  man  in  a 
preceding  chapter.  I was  ill.  I was  seriously 
ill.  It  was  a most  unfortunate  result  of  a state 
of  mind  due  to  physical  indisposition.” 

“ Well,  sir,  will  you  make  up  what  you  are 
pleased  to  call  your  mind  as  u>  what  is  to  be 
done  about  this  matter?  Why,  I have  edited 
this  paper  twenty  years,  and  I never  had  such  a 
thing  happen  before.  You  say  I ought  to  have 
read  over  your  copy.  I took  it  for  granted  that 
you  were  a man  of  sense,  that  you  were  to  be  re- 
lied upon.  Your  copy  came  late,  and  I made  the 
greatest  mistake  of  my  life  in  supposing  that  you 
were  capable  of  remembering  from  one  week  to 
the  next,  sir,  what  you  had  written.  I’ll  never 
publish  another  line  you  write.  Now  what  do 
you  propose  to  say  in  the  next  paper  to  explain 
this  mess  ?” 

Above  this  verbal  cyclone  I heard  a light  tap, 
and  managed  to  gasp,  “ Come  in."  In  rushed 
an  agitated  little  figure  in  a green  tailor-made 
gown,  who  threw  herself  into  my  arms  and  ex- 
claimed, “ Oh,  Rudolph ! have  you  committed  sui- 
cide, or  gone  crazy,  or — or — married  any  one? 
What  have  you  done  ? Two  horrid-looking  men 
on  the  cars  said  that  you  had  eloped,  and  had 
gone  crazy,  and  that  a detective  had  discovered 
you.  And  two  women,  very  odd-looking  women, 
seemed  to  know  you,  and  to — to  like  you  very 
much  ; and  a policeman  and  another  man  thought 
tiiat  you  could  not  explain  yourself.  Every  one 
is  talking  about  you.  What  is  Tlie  Weekly  Phil- 
istine f is  it  an  anarchist  club  or  something? 
Oh  dear!”  It  was  Rosalie.  She  was  weeping 
on  my  shoulder.  She  let  me  kiss  her  and  tell 
her  again  and  again  that  I loved  her  too  much  to 
do  any  of  those  things.  And  when  at  last  she 
looked  up  for  a minute  I ceased  to  fear  the  ri- 
valry of  Biceps  or  any  one  else.  A little  later 
Mr.  Trencher  finished  his  observation  of  the  scen- 
ery from  the  window,  Rosalie  seated  herself  prim- 
ly on  the  edge  of  a chair,  and  we  discussed  the 
matter  of  the  story. 

“ Now,”  said  Rosalie,  Mr.  Trencher  having  been 
introduced  to  her,  and  my  mishap  and  the  nature 
of  The  Weekly  Philistine  having  been  explained  to 
her,  “you  will  insert  in  tlie  next  paper  a notice, 
signed  by  you,  Mr.  Trencher,  saying  that  if  the 
public — ” 

“The  discriminating  public,”  I suggested. 

“ Yes,  if  the  discriminating  public  will  restrain 
its  impatience — ” 

“Natural  impatience,”  I suggested  again. 

“Natural  impatience,  it  wil  I soon  understand—” 

“ The  recent  startling  developments  in  Mr.  Du 
Corduroy’s  tale,”  sadly,  from  me. 

“ Which  more  than  usually  illustrates  his  pe- 
culiarly attractive  style,”  from  Trencher. 

“ And  original  conceptions  of  plot  and  charac- 
ter,” triumphantly,  from  Rosalie. 

“ Very  good,”  said  Trencher.  “ On  the  whole, 
it  will  be  a fine  advertisement.  But  how  will  yon 
explain  it  ?”  he  asked  me,  but  lie  looked  at  Ro- 
salie. 

“ Oh,  he  can  do  it,”  she  replied.  “ I will  help 
him." 

Between  us  we  manager!  to  concoct  an  expla- 
nation of  the  resuscitation  of  my  suicide.  It 
spoiled  the  storv  from  an  artistic  point  of  view, 
but  Trencher  says  that  he  never  published  a more 
popular  serial. 

Now  I am  a member  of  the  firm  of  Redfern  4 
Du  Corduroy,  bankers,  and  the  only  stories  I com- 
pose are  for  a listener  who  is  not  over-critical  if 
I confess  the  plot — my  little  daughter  Rosalie. 

Alice  L.  Clark. 


ON  TO  OKLAHOMA. 

As  the  22d  of  April,  the  day  named  in  the  Pre- 
sident’s proclamation  for  opening  the  Oklahoma 
country,  draws  near,  the  rush  to  the  borders  of 
the  promised  land  has  become  extraordinary.  All 
the  neighboring  States  share  the  excitement;  even 
the  lake  regions  of  the  North  send  settlers;  in 
New  York  itself  an  advertisement  has  called  for 
100  men  to  go  and  found  a town  there.  Cities 
have  been  plotted  on  paper,  and  for  one  of  them 
a bank  has  been  organized,  to  begin  business  on 
the  22d.  Farmers,  miners,  mechanics,  gamblers 
— a motley  array,  desirable  and  undesirable — are 
ready  to  start.  One  railroad  runs  through  the 
territory,  others  go  near  it,  and  they  are  prepar-i 
ing  for  the  rush.  The  General  Land-office  is 
working  to  get  its  tw  o offices  at  Kingfisher  Sta- 
tion and  Guthrie  ready  for  business  by  noon 
of  April  22.  The  Post-office  Department  is  hur- 
rying its  mail  arrangements  for  the  same  day. 
There  are  about  11,000  quarter  sections  to  dis- 
pose of,  and  it  is  said  that  five  times  that  num- 
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her  of  people  want  them.  The  spectacle  offered 
next  week  will  be  unexampled  even  in  our  history. 

One  outcome  of  this  strange  rush  has  been  a 
little  ill  feeling  between  the  old  original  Okla- 
homa invaders  and  those  who  are  coming  at  the 
eleventh  hour  into  the  vineyard.  This  is  increased 
by  the  fact  that  the  cavalry  has  been  beating 
the  bush  and  driving  beyond  the  borders  all  peo- 
ple found  in  it.  But  there  is  equity  as  well  as 
statute  requirement  in  giving  everybody  a fair 
start.  The  invasions  of  Oklahoma  in  past  years 
under  Payne,  Couch,  and  others,  and  later  under 
“ Pawnee  Bill”  and  Bill,  have  been  lawless,  and 
in  direct  defiance  of  successive  proclamations  by 
Presidents  Hayks,  Arthur,  and  Cleveland.  The 
lands  were,  it  is  true,  ceded  back  to  the  govern- 
ment in  1866  by  the  Creeks  and  Seminoles,  but 
on  the  express  condition  that  white  men  should 
not  settle  there.  They  are  in  the  heart  of  the 
Indian  Territory,  and  the  small  price  paid  at  that 
time  for  them  is  evidence  that  no  expectation 
was  then  entertained  of  reimbursement  by  open- 
ing them  to  settlers.  This  condition  has  always 
been  recognized  as  binding,  and  accordingly  the 
government  has  again  and  again  expelled  intrud- 
ers by  the  use  of  troops.  But  in  the  mean  time, 
for  several  years  past,  recognizing  that  its  old 
idea  of  settling  Indian  bands  there  was  imprac- 
ticable, it  has  sought  to  purchase  from  the  Creeks 
and  Seminoles  the  surrender  of  this  condition,  so 
as  to  make  the  sale  absolute.  At  first  the  Ind- 
ians, fearing  the  effect  of  the  inrush  of  whites, 
refused ; but  last  winter,  under  great  urgency  and 
tempting  offers,  they  bowed  to  the  inevitable. 
Congress  promptly  appropriated  more  than  four 
million  dollars  to  pay  the  Creeks  and  Seminoles 
for  giving  up  all  their  right  to  the  tract  indicated. 
But  it  expressly  provided  that  whoever  should  go 
upon  the  lands  thus  purchased  before  the  day 
fixed  by  the  President’s  proclamation  should  be 
cut  off  from  the  right  to  make  a regular  legal 
entry  through  the  land-office. 

This  provision,  coupled  with  the  presence  of 
troops,  w ho  have  been  directed  bv  General  Scho- 
fiicld  to  take  the  names  of  intruders,  has  had  a 
good  effect.  The  region  is  probably  well  cleared 
of  intruders,  and  the  race  of  the  *22d  will  be  fair 
in  the  start  at  least.  In  this  number  of  the 
Weekly  we  present  a series  of  illustrations  of 
scenes  relating  to  this  Oklahoma  enterprise,  one 
of  the  most  extraordinary  of  our  day. 


THE  FISHERMEN  OF  SAN 
FRANCISCO. 

Near  the  foot  of  Vallejo  Street,  on  that  part 
of  the  water  front  of  San  Francisco  formerly 
known  as  Barbary  Coast,  because  it  was  not  un- 
reasonably said  to  be  peopled  by  Barbary  pirates, 
is  a slip  which  is  monopolized  by  fishermen. 
Into  this  slip  their  boats,  which  are  not  unlike 
the  cat-rigged  boats  of  Long  Island,  though  their 
sail  is  set  on  a yard  midway  up  the  mast,  some- 
thing like  the  lateen-sails  of  the  Mediterranean, 
creep  under  cover  of  the  shadows  of  night,  and 
back  up  alongside  each  other  to  the  wharf.  They 
sometimes  lie  so  close  that  each  boat  touches  its 
neighbor  on  either  side.  An  idea  of  the  scene 
may  be  formed  from  the  picture  on  our  double 
page,  from  a drawing  by  Farny. 

On  the  wharf  against  which  the  fishing-boats 
are  moored  is  a shed  which  contains  the  whole- 
sale fish-market  of  San  Francisco.  For  three 
hours  out  of  the  twenty-four  this  is  as  lively  a 
place  as  can  be  seen  in  the  Pacific  metropolis.  It 
wakes  up  at  three  in  the  morning,  and  its  day 
ends  at  six.  By  that  time  the  previous  day’s 
catch  is  disposed  of  at  some  price  or  other.  The 
shed  is  lit  with  gas  jets,  which  shed  a flickering 
radiance  on  the  piles  of  shining  fish  lying  in 
heaps  on  oblong  tables,  on  the  floor,  or  in  baskets 
and  bags.  A polyglot  audience  surrounds  the 
heaps,  speaking  almost  every  known  language, 
hut  the  tongue  which  predominates  is  Italian; 
for  all  or  nearly  all  the  fishermen  are  from  the 
land  of  fish — the  Italian  peninsula  and  the  Ital- 
ian islands.  Irishmen  do  not  take  kindly  to  fish- 
ing; Americans  find  more  lucrative  employment 
for  their  time;  Chinamen  have  been  gradually 
elbowed  out  of  deep-sea  fishing,  and  restricted  to 
the  pursuit  of  shrimps  and  shiners.  At  Monterey 
the  fishermen  are  generally  Portuguese ; at  San 
Francisco  the  Italians  have  established  a monop- 
oly, and  they  maintain  it.  But  the  customers 
include  fish-dealers,  American,  French,  German, 
and  Spanish ; hotel  and  restaurant  keepers,  large- 
ly French ; boarding-house  keepers,  American  and 
Irish,  who  drop  in  late  to  pick  up  bargains  in  un- 
sold fish ; and  a small  army  of  Chinese  peddlers, 
who  have  customers  of  their  own  whom  they 
serve  at  Jomicil.  Each  of  these  jabbers  in  his 
own  tongue,  while  the  fishermen  vociferate  in 
peninsular  dialect,  with  much  gesticulation  and 
unnecessary  appeals  to  the  Deity  and  the  saints. 

The  fish  which  is  most  abundant  in  the  whole- 
sale fish-market  is  known  as  the  smelt.  The  ap- 
pellation is  local,  and  is  not  justified  by  ichthy- 
ology. The  true  smelt  of  European  and  Eastern 
waters — the  Oxmerux  eperlanus — is  found  in  the 
bay  of  San  Francisco,  where  it  is  called  the  silver 
smelt.  But  the  fish  sold  in  California  under  the 
name  of  smelt  is  an  atherinoid,  which  has  been 
classed  as  Chiroztoma.  It  is  fair  eating,  and  is 
always  cheap;  hence  it  is  a favorite  with  board- 
ing-house keepers  and  thrifty  housewives.  The 
adult  fish  is  seventeen  inches  long,  and  as  a rule 
no  others  are  taken.  Sometimes  Chinamen  catch 
smaller  fish  in  their  nets ; they  dry  them,  grind 
them  to  powder,  and  ship  them  to  China. 

Next  to  the  smelt,  the  most  abundant  fish  in 
San  Francisco  markets  is  the  rock  cod.  This  is 
no  cod  at  all.  Under  the  general  name  of  rack 
cod  arc  classed  three  chiroids,  six  varieties  of  sea 
gcorpios,  and  two  varieties  of  sculpins.  These 
vary  in  color  from  red  to  green,  purple,  yellow, 
ami  orange;  in  size,  from  a pound  to  twenty-live 
pounds ; in  length,  from  eight  inches  to  four  feet. 
They  are  all  similar  in  the  extension  backward 


of  their  suborbitals,  so  that  they  are  half  head, 
and  a good-sized  fish  is  often  found  to  contain 
but  little  food.  But  the  flesh,  scanty  as  it  some- 
times is,  is  of  good  flavor. 

There  are  no  true  cod  in  the  waters  of  San 
Francisco,  thouglv  the  gadus  is  abundant  in  the 
waters  of  Alaska.  A poor  relation,  called  in  the 
East  a whiting,  is  sold  as  cod  by  the  fishermen, 
and  a small  fish,  which  is  half  head  and  whose 
meat  is  flaky,  could  not  be  distinguished  from 
the  Eastern  tomcod.  Occasionally  a small  heap 
of  mackerel  is  seen  on  the  fishermen’s  tables, 
but  the  * comber  is  not  abundant  in  Pacific  waters 
south  of  64°  40'.  A few  Spanish  mackerel  are 
sometimes  seen  in  places  of  honor  on  the  tables, 
as  becomes  a fish  that  is  rare  and  dear.  To 
catch  Spanish  mackerel  in  abundance  the  fisher- 
man must  cast  his  nets  south  of  San  Diego.  On 
the  tables  of  some  of  the  Sacramento  River  fish- 
ermen may  be  seen  piles  of  salmon.  These  are 
poor  eating,  very  inferior  to  the  Eastern  fish  or  the 
fish  of  Columbia  River  and  the  Northern  streams. 

Great  piles  of  flatfish  occupy  considerable 
room  in  the  markets.  Among  these  are  halibut, 
a poor  variety  of  the  fine  fish  which  is  so  abun- 
dant in  Puget  Sound  and  on  the  Alaska  banks ; 
two  fish  which  are  sold  as  sole,  which  are  really 
fine,  though  they  are  not  the  sole  of  the  English 
Channel,  but  some  distant  connection ; and  a 
large  variety  of  flounders,  not  to  be  distinguished 
in  flavor  from  the  Atlantic  fish  bearing  the  same 
name  and  with  the  same  miserable  eye  screwed 
through  the  nose,  as  if  the  organ  had  determined 
that  at  any  cost  it  would  be  of  use  to  its  owner. 
There  are  piles  of  herrings,  qmaller  than  the  her- 
ring of  the  Atlantic  coast,  and  a few  heaps  of 
shad.  Shad  were  planted  in  the  Sacramento  six- 
teen years  ago,  and  have  propagated.  They  are 
neither  as  large  nor  as  delicate  in  flavor  as  the 
Eastern  shad,  but  they  will  probably  improve. 
Only  a couple  of  years  ago  the  fish-mongers  gave 
the  shad  roes  away  to  any  who  asked  for  them, 
and  when  they  sold  a shad  cleaned  it  of  roe  as 
of  entrails. 

The  finest  fish  sold  in  the  fish-market  of  San 
Francisco  are  the  pompino  and  the  barracuda. 
The  former  belongs  to  the  family  of  the  pom- 
panos  of  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Gulf  of  Mex- 
ico, which  ichthyologists  call  the  Trachynoti* 
pompantin.  But  the  Pacific  fish  is  much  smaller 
than  its  Eastern  relatives,  rarely  exceeding  eight 
inches  in  length,  and  more  commonly  ranging 
from  three  to  four.  The  barracuda  is  a genus 
by  itself,  the  Sphyrava  of  the  books.  It  is  not 
unlike  a pike  in  appearance,  two  to  three  feet 
long,  slim,  and  round ; it  swims  with  inconceiv- 
able rapidity,  and  is  so  ravenous  that  fishermen 
are  often  wounded  in  detaching  it  from  the  hook. 
It  has  a set  of  teeth  like  a shark,  and  even  death 
will  not  unloose  its  grip.  Both  these  fish  sell  in 
San  Francisco  markets  at  from  fifty  cents  to  a 
dollar  a pound. 


EASTER  FLOWERS. 

Easter -tide  is  now  the  season  of  the  great 
flower  festival  of  the  year.  Not  Decoration  Day 
can  vie  with  it,  nor,  in  the  churches,  the  “ Chil- 
dren’s Sunday”  that  comes  in  June.  Perhaps 
this  may  be  taken  to  show  the  strength  of  the 
religious  sentiment  still  left  among  us;  perhaps 
other  and  less  creditable  causes  might  be  as- 
signed ; but  sure  it  is  that  this  day,  which  in  our 
climate  is  always  too  early  for  the  display  of 
flowers  grown  out-of-doors,  is  that  on  which  there 
is  the  greatest  floral  profusion. 

There  are  fashions  in  flowers  as  well  as  in  mil- 
linery. Sometimes  the  great  demand  is  for  roses ; 
again,  the  lily  reigns  triumphant ; this  spring,  or 
rather  during  the  latter  part  of  the  winter  just 
past,  the  violet  had  a season  of  unprecedented 
and  rather  overwhelming  popularity.  Favorite 
times  change  too,  as  well  as  varieties,  in  the 
world  of  flowers.  Once  it  was  the  custom  to 
make  floral  offerings  to  one’s  friends  on  New- 
Year’s  Day.  That  was  when  the  ancient  IIol- 
landish  custom  of  New-Year’s  calls  still  pre- 
vailed among  us,  ere  the  introduction  of  ques- 
tionable friends  by  the  callers,  the  consequent 
promiscuity  of  the  society  into  which  the  fair 
hostesses  were  often  thrown,  and  the  more  than 
occasional  over-indulgence  of  the  callers  in  vin- 
ous stimulants  had  put  an  end  to  what  was  ori- 
ginally in  Nieuw  Amsterdam,  and  still  is  in  many 
a 6mall  town  in  the  interior,  a most  delightful 
and  beneficial  custom,  and  a pleasant  neighborly 
method  of  showing  one’s  regard  for  one’s  friends. 

In  those  times  many  a caller  sent  bouquets  or 
baskets  of  cut  flowers  to  the  ladies  to  whom  he 
expected  to  pay  his  respects,  and  the  aggregate 
of  their  offerings  represented  a very  considerable 
expenditure,  over  his  portion  of  which,  doubt- 
less, many  a beau  has  expended  “curses  loud  and 
deep,”  and  many  a florist  has  rubbed  his  hands 
with  glee.  A dozen  or  fifteen  years  ago  New- 
Year’s  Day  was  the  florists’  best  day.  Not  even 
Christmas  could  compare  with  it,  and  the  custom 
of  using  flowers  at  Easter  was  confined  mainly 
to  the  churches  of  a liturgical  form  of  worship, 
which  at  that  time  were  the  only  ones  that  ob- 
served the  day. 

With  the  decline  of  New-Year’s  as  a day  for 
paying  more  or  less  social  visits  its  importance 
to  the  florist  fell  off.  But,  as  in  most  cases  in 
this  world,  there  was  no  elimination  without  sub- 
stitution. If  people  did  not  send  flowers  to  their 
friends  at  the  new  year,  that  was  no  reason  for 
not  sending  them  at  all;  and  so,  in  a gradual 
way,  keeping  pace  with  the  recognition  of  Easter 
as  an  ecclesiastical  holiday  by  all  denominations 
of  professing  Christians — a recognition  which 
now,  at  least  so  far  as  New  York  city  is  con- 
cerned, is  universal — there  grew  apace  the  cus- 
tom of  sending  floral  offerings  to  friends  at  the 
Easter  season.  It  probably  enhanced  rather  than 
diminished  the  popularity  of  this  custom  that 
flowers  at  Easter  are  not  easy  to  come  by,  and 
must  be  roundly  paid  for.  An  offering  that  costs 
the  giver  nothing  may  be  appreciated  if  it  have 


intrinsic  worth  or  beauty,  but  it  is  not  always  so 
marked  an  indication  of  regard  as  one  that  has 
cost  the  giver  an  appreciable  amount  either  of 
money  or  of  time  and  trouble. 

Before  this  social  custom  obtained  very  large- 
ly the  Easter  flower  trade  was  mainly  in  potted 
plants  or  “ set  pieces”  for  the  decoration  of  church- 
es. Lilies,  of  course,  from  their  emblematic  char- 
acter, were  the  favorites  for  this  purpose,  although 
other  flowers,  and  more  especially  white  ones,  were 
also  largely  used.  The  churches  are  decorated  as 
much  on  Easter- Day  as  ever  they  were,  and  the 
number  of  those  that  use  flowers  on  that  occasion 
has  largely  increased,  as  one  non-liturgieal  denom- 
ination after  another  has  abandoned  its  prejudices 
against  the  observance  of  “ times  and  seasons,” 
and  joined  the  general  celebration  of  all  Christen- 
dom ; so  that  more  flowers  are  used  in  churches 
than  ever.  Florists  say,  however,  that  the  social 
Easter  (if  we  may  use  such  a term)  has  come  to 
surpass  the  ecclesiastical  Easter  as  a day  of  flow- 
ers, and  that  their  sales  are  greater  to  private  per- 
sons for  social  offerings  than  to  the  churches. 

Where  do  all  these  flowers  come  from? 
where  do  they  grow?  and  how  are  they  trans- 
ported from  the  greenhouse  to  the  customer? 
Most  of  them  come  from  the  greenhouses  in  New 
Jersey  and  on  Long  Island:  honors  are  about 
equally  divided  between  the  two  districts,  and  be- 
tween them  they  produce  most  of  the  floral  wealth 
exhibited  in  our  city  shops.  The  flowers  are  care- 
fully placed  in  wooden  cases  of  a peculiar  con- 
struction, made  especially  for  the  purpose,  and 
they  are  sent  generally  by  express.  Arrived  at 
the  florist’s,  after  a ride  of  two  hours  or  there- 
about, they  are  placed  in  the  ice-room.  This  ap- 
plies, of  course,  only  to  cut  flowers,  which  consti- 
tute the  great  bulk  of  the  trade.  Once  in  these 
refrigerators,  the  flowers  keep  for  several  days 
without  perceptible  change.  Potted  flowers  and 
plants  are  packed  also,  in  cases  of  a different 
kind,  and  sent  by  express.  Many  of  these,  how- 
ever, are  grown  by  the  city  florists  in  their  own 
greenhouses.  But  room  is  too  valuable  in  the 
city  to  be  devoted  in  any  great  degree  to  such  a 
purpose,  and  the  high-class  florists  rather  dis- 
courage the  trade  in  plants  and  potted  flowers. 
They  take  up  more  room,  they  require  much  care, 
and  last,  but  by  no  means  least,  the  profit  on  them 
is  not  so  large  as  on  cut  flowers. 

Another  branch  of  the  trade  that  some  of  the 
more  aesthetic  florists  are  endeavoring  to  discour- 
age to  a great  degree  is  the  “set  pieces”  that 
were  formerly  so  much  in  vogue.  People  will 
have  them  at  funerals,  of  course,  and  the  broken 
shaft,  the  cross,  the  crown,  and  the  harp  are  neces- 
sarily kept  in  stock ; but  for  festive  purposes  mot- 
toes made  of  flowers  stuck  in  sand,  the  letters 
white  against  a background  of  red,  are  rather 
frowned  upon.  There  are  not  so  many  floral 
Easter-eggs  as  there  once  were,  nor  so  many 
“Compliments  of  the  Season,”  and  “God  bless 
our  Home.”  It  is  beginning  to  be  realized  that 
the  recipient  of  a gift  may  take  more  pleasure  in 
arranging  in  their  appropriate  receptacles  the 
flowers  that  come  loose  in  a box  than  in  gazing 
upon  a set  piece  or  basket  gotten  up  according 
to  the  taste  and  fancy  of  the  florist,  be  its  con- 
tents never  so  beautiful. 

Some  flowers  are  sold  at  Easter  that  are  not 
grown  in  greenhouses.  These  come  from  the 
South.  Lilacs  brought  all  the  way  from  Georgia 
have  been  on  sale  for  a month  past ; and  earlier 
in  the  winter  there  might  have  been  found  or- 
ange blossoms  from  Florida  and  even  from  New 
Orleans.  For  such  long  journeys  as  these  the 
flowers  cannot  be  trusted  to  the  tender  mercies 
of  the  express  messengers  in  the  ordinary  way. 
The  usual  express  charges  are  paid,  but  in  addi- 
tion to  these  a liberal  fionorarium  is  bestowed 
upon  the  baggage-man  in  whose  car  the  flowers 
travel,  and  who  can  perchance  slip  them  into  the 
ice-box  on  the  dining-car  of  the  “limited"  at 
Richmond  or  Washington,  and  so  enable  them  to 
arrive  in  pretty  fresh  condition  in  New  York. 
There  are,  too,  a few  flowers  at  Easter  that  nei- 
ther grow  in  greenhouses  nor  are  sent  from  the 
South  by  the  limited  express,  and  these  are  the 
best  of  all.  Easter 
comes  late  enough  this 
year  for  some  of 
own  woodland  beau- 
ties to  show  them- 
selves above  the 
ground.  The  spring 
beauties,  the  anem- 
ones, the  liverworts, 
and  the  trilliums,  are 
too  frail  for  friend- 
ship’s offerings  at  any 
distance ; but  there  is 
the  trailing  arbutus, 
which  keeps  its  beau- 
ty with  ever-increas- 
ing fragrance  for 
many  days,  and  of  all 
the  flowers  that  grow 
there  is  none  so  lovely 
to  those  who  have 
ever  known  anything 
of  rural  joys.  The 
scent  of  the  woods  is 
in  it,  and  its  wild  and 
spicy  fragrance  calls 
up  memories,  perhaps, 
of  other  days  and  of 
delights  that  are  long 
past.  Its  trailing 
vines,  with  perchance 
a bit  of  moss  yet  cling- 
ing to  them,  or  a scar- 
let squawberry  tan- 
gled in  their  leaves, 
bring  with  them  the 
very  spirit  of  the 
woods  and  pine-clad 
hills.  They  tell,  too, 
not  of  money  spent  by 
the  friend  who  sends 


them,  but  of  time  and  loving  care  and  anxious 
search.  That  is  a remembrance  worth  having. 

But  the  florists  do  not  keep  the  trailing  arbu- 
tus, and  the  young  women  in  Mr.  Snyder’s  sketch 
must  fain  be  content  with  hyacinths  and  roses 
and  lilies  and  other  pets  of  the  greenhouses. 


RIO. 

The  beautiful  harbor  smiles 
Like  a paradise  of  peace; 

But  eight  ships  float  on  the  tide 
Captainless.  River  of  Tears 
Is  the  River  of  January. 

But  tears  will  not  bribe  the  sun. 

Pitiless,  perfect  sky. 

Veil  your  terrible  blue, 

Not  with  the  stars  of  night: 

We  have  need  of  more  than  dew. 

Send,  oh,  send  us  the  rain ! 

Our  children  laugh  in  the  sun 
That  is  killing  them,  one  by  one. 

Eight  captains  dead  in  the  port; 

And  under  the  waves  that  smile 
The  cable  that  quivers  and  breaks 
With  the  message  unawures 
To  English  mothers  that  wait, 

“ Died  of  yellow-fever  to-day." 

And  Brazilian  mothers  and  wives 
Watch  wearily  as  they  pray 
For  the  blessed,  beautiful  rain. 

Who  will  come  home  at  night, 

“Just  a little  tired,"  he  said, 

But  to-morrow  dead? 

0 you  of  the  beautiful  North, 

The  cool  and  passionless  North, 

Wrapt  in  ermine  of  snow. 

Exquisite  laces  of  frost, 

And  silver  bangles  of  rain, 

With  your  fine  strong  winds  that  blow 
Through  forests  of  cedar  and  pine 
With  a glittering  breath  like  wine, 

What  can  you  know  of  our  pain? 

You  will  give — ah ! you  cannot  give. 

Your  ermine  of  snow  would  pass 
Like  a breath  upon  the  glass; 

Your  exquisite  laces  of  frost 
Would  be  torn  in  an  instant  here 
To  fringe  of  impotent  waste; 

Your  silvery  little  showers 
Would  not  help  us  in  our  pain. 

But  there  where  you  stand  so  fair. 

Will  you  clasp  those  beauitful  hnnds, 

Those  calm,  cool,  feverless  hands, 

And  pray  for  us  to-day 
That  God  will  send  us  our  rain, 

Open  the  flood-gates  wide 
For  the  torrents  to  pour,  and  save 
Our  hearts  from  this  living  grave 
Of  suspense,  despair,  and  loss  ? 

One  week  of  glorious  rain ! 

And  the  streams  would  run  full  again, 

And  the  lakes  that  have  shrivelled  and  curled 
In  the  breath  of  the  blinding  sun, 

Frail  as  their  lilies  are, 

Would  unfurl  again  to  the  air 
Like  cool  and  silvery  leaves, 

Sparkling  up  to  the  light, 

With  their  brown  beds  out  of  sight. 

O God ! for  a week  of  rain ! 

Our  children  laugh  in  the  sun 
That  is  killing  them,  one  by  one. 

Pitiless  perfect  sky, 

Veil  your  terrible  blue, 

Not  with  the  stars  of  night: 

We  have  need  of  more  than  dew. 

Too  terrible  could  not  be 

The  clouds  that  we  fain  would  see 

Spread  over  this  perfect  sky. 

Frown,  that  our  hearts  may  laugh ; 

Melt  in  pitiful  rain, 

That  our  city  no  more  may  be 
Rio,  River  of  Tears, 

But  Rio  the  Queen  again — 

Rio  the  Queen ! 

Alice  Wellington  Rollins. 
Tlhtaoa,  nkar  Rio  Janf-ibo,  Mm  eh  6,  1S89. 


A CITIZEN. 


“ They  sav,  Pat,  that  It’s  only  the  owld  citizens  av  Ameriky  that  find  favor 
wid  de  Giiieral  Washington  Cintennlal  Committee.” 

“ An’  It’s  not  wid  de  committee  I bothered  myself  at  all.  I wrote  toGineral 
Washington  himself,  an’  it  he’s  a gintletnan  he’ll  be  after  favorin’  a citizen  pwhat 
Undid  in  Ameriky  six  mouths  ago  last  Widnisday.” 
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THE  INTERIOR  OF  OKLAHOMA. — From  Sketches  by  W.  V.  Hkrascovrt.— [Skk  Page  806.] 

Rvd  Rock  Station,  on  the  Cherokee  Strip,  Indian  Territory.  2.  Boomers  waiting  on  the  Kansas  and  Oklahoma  Border.  3.  Salt  Fork,  a Branch  of  the  Arkansas  River.  4.  Purcell,  Indian  Territory,  on  the  West  Bank  of  the  Canadian  River.  6.  A Group  of 

Boomers’  Tents  on  the  Border  Line  near  Purcell.  6.  A Boomer's  “ Dug-Out,”  on  the  Banks  of  the  Canadian  River. 
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A BRIGHTER  OUTLOOK. 


CcrsTOM  and  Nature  have  fixed  upon  April  1st 
as  the  beginning  of  the  farmer’s  fiscal  year.  For 
this  reason  a largely  agricultural  country  like 
our  own  looks  forward  to  the  business  settle- 
ments of  that  date  with  a great  deal  of  interest. 
All  of  the  large  cities,  and  especially  New  York, 
which  is  the  great  reserve  centre  of  the  country, 
have  to  take  cognizance  of  the  farmer’s  financial 
needs,  and  Wall  Street,  which  is  nothing  if  not 
the  barometer  of  the  country,  reflects  in  many 
different  ways  the  wide-spread  interest  that  is 
taken  in  this  important  event.  All  of  this  is  nat- 
ural enough.  The  farmer  is  the  principal  pro- 
ducer and  he  is  also  the  largest  consumer  of  the 
staple  commodities.  If  he  has  a bad  year  and  is 
compelled  to  extend,  increase,  or  default  upon 
his  obligations,  the  disaster  is  not  his  alone,  but 
in  the  aggregate  affects  those  with  whom  he  deals, 
and  they  in  turn  impart  the  unpleasant  influence 
to  the  trade  centres,  and  so  on  until  the  financial 
head  of  the  nation  feels  the  hurt  its  members 
have  experienced. 

This  year  the  April  settlements  were  effected 
with  much  less  disturbance  than  usual,  and  this 
is  the  more  remarkable  since  the  last  crop  year 
was  not  a phenomenal  one.  On  the  contrary,  a 
short  wheat  crop  was  a serious  misfortune  to  a 
large  portion  of  the  agricultural  community.  The 
yield  of  corn  has  about  made  up  in  the  aggregate 
this  loss,  but  the  result  cannot  be  equalized  among 
the  producers.  Now  that  the  April  settlements 
are  out  of  the  way  without  having  caused  more 
than  a ripple  upon  the  surface  of  the  money  mar- 
ket, we  come  to  the  important  fact  that  almost 
simultaneous  with  their  disappearance  as  a fac- 
tor in  the  financial  situation  a decided  change  ap- 
pears to  have  taken  place  in  business  sentiment 
as  reflected  upon  the  Stock  Exchange.  For  many 
months  the  people  whose  business  it  is  to  study 
the  money  and  security  markets  have  been  watch- 
ing with  almost  touching  earnestness  for  signs  of 
fair  weather.  Wall  Street  has  been  fortunate  in 
escaping  a panic  the  last  two  years.  The  exten- 
sivr  liquidation  has  taken  the  form  of  a chronic 
disorder  rather  than  an  acute  disease.  The  suf- 
fering has  not  been  the  less  painful  on  this  ac- 
count, since  the  patience  as  well  as  the  nerves  of 
the  street  has  been  severely  tested. 

The  general  business  situation  is  still  far  from 
fulfilling  the  ideal  conditions  that  some  people 
hope  for,  but  a point  has  been  reached  where  it 
seems  worth  while  to  question  if  a turn  in  the 
tide  of  affairs  is  not  at  hand.  To  the  casual  ob- 
server the  stock-market  would  seem  to  indicate 
such  an  event.  But  the  stock-market  is  rarely 
free  from  manipulation,  hence  cannot  be  accepted 
as  an  infallible  guide.  Besides,  it  is  now  pretty 
well  understood  that  the  decline  in  the  price  of 
Atchison,  Topeka,  and  Santa  Fe  securities  reach- 
ed about  two  weeks  ago  prices  that  threatened  to 
demoralize  the  entire  market  for  securities,  and 
upset  the  plans  of  a number  of  very  important 
interests.  The  probable  outcome  of  these  cir- 
cumstances was  outlined  in  this  column  last  week. 
Necessity  has  apparently  brought  to  terms  the 
two  most  aggressive  competitors  engaged  in  the 
transportation  business  in  the  Southwest.  The 
results  of  pending  negotiations  for  an  alliance 
will  probably  not  be  made  public  until  after  the 
financial  backers  of  the  Atchison  company  have 
obtained  control  of  its  management,  as  they  are 
very  certain  to  do.  This  accounts  partially  for 
the  change  that  has  taken  place  in  the  specula- 
tive temper.  There  are  other  and  more  patent 
and  more  effective  reasons. 

In  the  first  place,  Secretary  Windom  has  by  his 
action  virtually  announced  his  policy.  He  has 
begun  to  apply  the  surplus  funds  of  the  govern- 
ment to  the  retirement  of  its  four  per  cent,  obli- 
gations at  current  quotations,  leaving  the  four- 
und-a-halfs  that  are  not  turned  in  at  his  price — 
which  for  the  time  being  is  108 — to  be  dealt  with 
on  such  terras  as  the  government  may  dictate 
when  they  mature  two  years  hence.  The  deposits 
of  government  funds  in  national  banks  are  un- 
likely to  be  disturbed  by  the  depositor.  Second- 
ly, it  may  be  noted  that  railroad  earnings,  both 
gross  and  net,  are  in  nearly  every  case  showing 
steady  gains  over  those  of  last  year.  During  the 
winter  the  bears  argued  that  the  increase  was 
due  to  the  more  favorable  weather  this  year,  hence 
could  not  be  maintained.  The  improvement  in 
March  was  belittled  by  comparison  with  the  bliz- 
zard season  last  year.  But  now  that  April  returns, 
in  spite  of  a reported  smaller  volume  of  business 
than  a year  ago,  show  almost  uniform  gains,  the 
sceptics  are  dumb. 

Though  the  crop  year  has  only  fairly  opened, 
it  has  already  begun  to  give  promise  of  a large 
wheat  harvest.  Should  that  promise  not  be  real- 
ized, it  will  have  done  good  service  in  breaking 
down  the  price  of  wheat  held  speculatively,  so  as 
to  permit  of  its  purchase  for  export.  And  this 
brings  us  to  a most  satisfactory  development, 
namely,  the  large  increase  in  the  value  of  our  ex- 
ports. This,  together  with  a fresh  foreign  demand 
for  American  securities,  bids  fair  to  prevent  any 
considerable  shipments  of  specie  to  Europe  this 
spring.  Finally,  we  may  note  the  improvement  in 
the  volume  of  general  trade,  which  has  been  attend- 
ed this  week  by  a slight  rise  in  the  average  price 
of  staples.  The  better  tone  has  extended  to  the 
iron  trade,  in  which  the  demand  for  structural 
iron  has  resulted  in  firmer  prices.  The  anthra- 
cite coal  trade  is  viewed  with  less  satisfaction 
than  some  others,  but  the  big  demand  for  the  year 
has  vet  to  be  supplied,  and  present  prices  are 
stimulating  consumption.  That  trade  is  so  well 
in  hand,  its  success  can  be  be  safely  left  to  those 
who  have  the  most  at  stake  in  it.  Of  course 
there  are  other  and  less  pleasing  circumstances, 
but  they  are  fewer  and  less  important  than  those 
that  have  been  mentioned.  In  fact  the  prepon- 
derance of  evidence  seems  to  establish  that  there 
are  sound  reasous  for  the  reflected  brightness  in 
Wall  Street.  C.  A. 
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A LIFE  MADE  MISERABLE 

By  dyspepsia  is  scarcely  worth  the  living.  A ca- 
pricious appetite,  heartburn,  puzzling  nervous  symp- 
toms, increased  action  of  the  heart  after  eating,  sink- 
ing in  the  abdomen  between  meals,  and  flatulence 
after,  nre  among  the  successive  indicia  of  this  harass- 
ing complaint.  Two  things  only  are  needful  for  its 
removal.  A resort  to  Hostetter's  Stomach  Bitters, 
and  persistence  in  its  use.  These  remedial  measures 
being  adopted,  a cure  is  certain.  Taken  immediately 
before  or  after  meals,  this  great  stomnchic  promotes 
secretion  of  the  gastric  juice,  the  natural  solvent  of 
the  food.  The  nervous  and  bilions  symptoms  conse- 
quent upon  chronic  indigestion  disappear,  as  the 
complaint  gradually  yields  to  the  corrective  and  in- 
vigorating influence  of  the  Bitters.  Appetite  returns, 
sleep  becomes  more  refreshing,  and,  as  a sequence, 
the  body  is  efficiently  nourished,  muscular  power  in- 
creases, and  the  mind  grows  sanguine.  Use  the 
Bitters  for  chills  and  fever,  and  rheumatism.— [Adv.] 

“BROWN’S  HOUSEHOLD  PANACEA,” 

Thk  Gkkat  Pais  Hs.i.ikvku, 

For  Internal  and  External  Pains.  Rheumatism,  Pain  in 
Stomach,  Bowels.orSide,  Colic,  Diarrhrea, Colds, Sprains, 
Bums, Scalds,Cramps, and  Biuise8,’2Sc.a  bottle. -IA dp.] 


The  Kodak. 

ANYBODY  can  use 
the  Kodak.  The  opera- 
tion of  making  a picture 
consists  simply  of  press- 
ing a button.  One  Hun- 
dred instantaneous  pict- 
ures are  made  without 
reloading.  No  dark 
room  or  chemicals  are 
Price,  $£5.00.  necessary.  A division 
of  labor  is  offered,  whereby  all  the  work  of 
finishing  the  pictures  is  done  at  the  factory, 
where  the  camera  can  be  seut  to  be  reloaded. 
The  operator  need  not  learn  anything  about 
photography.  He  can  “ press  the  button ” — ice 
do  the  rent. 

Send  for  copy  of  Kodak  Primer,  with  sample 
photograph. 


W iikn  baby  was  sick,  we  gave  her  Castorln, 

When  she  was  a Child,  she  cried  for  Castoria, 
When  she  became  Miss,  she  clung  to  Castoria 
When  she  had  Children,  she  gave  them  Castoria.— 
l Ads.] 


ADVICE  TO  MOTHERS. 

Mrs.  Winslow's  Soothing  Syrup  should  always  be 
used  for  children  teething.  It  soothes  the  child,  soft- 
ens the  gums,  allays  all  pain,  cures  wind  colic,  and  is 
the  best  remedy  for  diarrhoea  ‘25c.  a bottle.— [Adr.] 


Tie  Eastman  Dry  Plate  and  Film  Co., 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


USE  BROWN’S  CAMPHORATED  SAPONACEOUS 
DENTIFRICE  for  the  TEETH.  DELICIOUS,  ilftc. 
-[Ade.] 


Angostura  Bittrrs,  endorsed  by  physicians  ana 
chemists  for  purity  aud  wholesomeuesa— [Ado.] 


HOUBIGANT 


EMULSION 

OF  PURE  COD  LIVER  OIL 

and  HYPOPHOSPHITES 
Almost  as  Palatable  as  Milk. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 

GOLD  MEDAL,  PARI8, 1878. 

BAKER’S 


Warranted  absolutely  pure 
Cocoa,  from  which  the  excess  of 
Oil  has  been  removed.  It  has  more 
than  three  times  the  strength 
of  Cocoa  mixed  with  Starch,  Arrow- 
root  or  Sugar,  and  is  therefore  far 
more  economical,  costing  less  than 
one  cent  a cup.  It  is  delicious, 
nourishing,  strengthening,  easily  di- 
gested. and  admirably  adapted  for  in- 
valids as  well  as  for  persons  in  health. 

Sold  by  Grocera  everywhere. 

V.  BAKER  & CO.,  Dorchester,  Hass. 

36  Years  iu  Fulton  St. 

H.  B.  KIRK  * CO. 

CAN  SUPPLY 

For  the  Sick-Room, 

For  Grand  Dinners, 

For  Family  Use, 

Reliable  Wines  aid  Lips 

THAT  ARE  WELL  MATURED. 

ALSO  MEDIUM  AGES. 

Wines  bottled  by  the  Hungarian  Government. 

No  other  House  can  furnish OLD  CROW  UYK.” 

69  Fulton  St. ; 9 Warren  St. ; 

Broadway  and  27th  St. 

SEND  DO  K.  CATALOGUE. 


Containing  the  stimulating  projterties  of  the 
Hypophosphites  combined  with  the  Fattening 
aiul  Strengthening  qualities  of  Cod  Liver  Oil, 
the  potency  of  both  being  largely  increased. 

A Remedy  for  Consumption. 

For  Wasting  in  Children. 

For  Scrofulous  Affections. 

For  Anaemia  and  Debility. 

For  Coughs,  Colds  & Throat  Affections. 

In  fact,  ALL  diseases  where  there  is  an  in- 
flammation of  the  Throat  and  Lungs,  a 
WASTING  OF  THK  FLESH,  and  a WANT 
OF  SERVE  POWER,  nothing  in  Vie  world 
equals  this  palatable  Emulsion. 

SOLD  BY  ALL  DRUGGISTS. 


ANT1PYR1NE 


an  approved  remedy  for 

Headache, 

Migraine, 

Neuralgia, 

Rheumatism, 
Whooping  Cough,  Etc. 

Prescribed  by  Physicians  generally.  It  Is  a white 
powder;  dissolves  in  cold  w nter.  To  bo  had  at 
all  Druggists.  All  original  packages  bear  Dr  Ksork* 
Signature  In  Red,  and  tiie  U . sTPatent  Label. 


BROWN  BROTHERS  & CO., 

59  WALL  STREET,  N.  Y. 

Bills  of  Exchange, Commercial  andTravellers’Credit# 
available  in  any  part  of  the  world. 

Collection  iu  all  foreign  countries. 


Chest  l*ii ins.  Coughs  and  Colds,  Weak 

Lungs,  Backache,  Kidney  Pains,  Rheumatism,  and 
all  Muscular  Pains,  relieved  In  one  minute  by 

flrctCulicura  Anti-Pain  Plaster  Ini 

only  instantaneous  pain-killing  strengthening  plas- 
ter. ‘2ft  cents;  6 for  $1.  At  druggists,  or  of  I’o'iteb 
Ditto  and  Ciikmioal  Co.,  Boston. 


$5 


to  $8  a day.  Samples  worth  $1.50,  FREE. 
Lines  not  under  the  horses'  feet.  Write  Br.rw- 
btkh’b  Safkty  Rein  Holder  Co.,  Holly,  Mich. 


PATENTS 

le 


THOMAS  P.S1MPSON, Washington, 
I).C.  No  atty’s  fee  nntil  Patent  ob- 
tained. Write  for  Inventor's  Guide. 


Barry’s 
J|lTricopherous 
the  hair 


Best 


oldest  and  the 
in  the  World, 

I Will  be  famous  as  long 
as  fine  Hair  is  an  ob- 
ject of  desire  to  man  and  woman.  Apply  it  daily, 
and  a splendid  head  of  Hair  will  be  the  certain 
and  permanent  result. 

BARCLAY  A CO.,  44  Stone  St.,  N.  Y.  City. 


Iftebfern 


LADIES’  TAILOR. 


SPRIXC  SEASON,  188#. 


New  Gowns  and  Coats. 
New  Hats  and  Bonnets. 
New  and  Exclusive  Cloths. 

Ladies  desirous  of  ordering,  and  unable  to  visit  New 
York,  can  have  sketches  and  samples  forwarded  free 
by  mail— perfect  flt  guaranteed. 


210  Fifth  Avenue,  N.Y. 


Sprini  & Sommer  Wraps  anft  Jackets. 


Representing  the  latest  Paris  and  English 
Fashions. 


SILK  BLOUSES  in  all  shades, 

Very  handsomely  made. 

CARRIAGE  WRAPS  and  LAP  ROBES, 
STEAMER  RUGS  and  SHAWLS, 
LADIES’  RIDING-HABITS, 
LADIES’  ENGLISH  and 

SCOTCH  WOOLLENS, 
For  ULSTERS,  JACKETS, and  FANCY  WRAPS, 

1126?;  U28  elrebtiHrl 
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ALBUM 


TANDARD  MUSIC 

NDARtJ 


Four8nperb  Mu-io 

r from  fall-sized  music  I 

$2.50  prepaid.  STANDARD 


inted  on  fine  pi 


i of  Jins: 

DARD 


I STAN- 

JO  pages  of  choice  gems  froi 
_achas  Monkowtki.  Sehar, 

ARDerbANCEH  ALBjUM-H  pig»  ofthemu 
popular  dance  music  and  marches.  ST  A N D A R I 
CEMS-11U  pagw»  <>f  Bongs  and  ballads,  piano  m 
cnmpanimentM,  and  110  pp.  of  variations,  transcrip- 
tions, opera  arrangements,  etc.  for  piano.  ST  A N O* 

p.son, 9 a 

ILLUSTRATED  (i  Color*.  Price  of  each  book  50c., 
or fticts  | LYON  A HEALY,  Publisher#, 
prepaid.  | state  A Monro*  Sts.  Chicago. 

STORIES  BY”” 


AMELIE  RIVES. 


VIRGINIA  OF  VIRGINIA.  A 
Story.  Illustrated,  pp.  iv.,  222. 
Post  8vo,  Cloth,  Extra,  $1.00. 

Hamilton  Aid/  in  the  “ Nineteenth  Century ,” 
London. 

A delightful  story  from  beginning  to  end.  . . . 
The  force  that  compels  me  to  accept  and  thor- 
oughly to  believe  in  types  unlike  any  I have 
ever  met  in  real  life — the  force  that  reveals  to 
me  a world  where  I grow  to  love  and  sympa- 
thize with  creatures  between  whom  and  myself 
there  seems  to  exist  scarcely  even  the  link  of 
comprehensible  speech — this  force  I can  only 
call  “genius."  The  humor  and  the  pathos  of 
the  story  are,  alike,  exquisite  ; while  the  sin  and 
the  sacrifice  of  the  half-savage  girl  Virginia  are 
told  with  a tragic  force  which  I can  recall  few 
things  in  modern  literature  to  equal. 

A BROTHER  TO  DRAGONS, 
and  Other  Old-Time  Tales,  pp. 
viii.,  230.  Post  8vo,  Cloth,  Extra, 
$1.00. 

Published  by  HABPEB  & BEOTHEBS,  N.Y. 

The  above  works  are  for  sale  by  all  booksellers,  or  will 
be  sent  by  mail,  postpaid,  to  any  part  of  the  United 
! Mates  orf^qdp  receipt  oft  he  price. 
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20  TO  30  PER  CENT. 

EXPECTED  TO  BE  PAID  III  DIVIDENDS 


A Mart  if  to  M Emjire  Maitaiese  & Irni  Co. 
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Highest  Award 


Legion  of  Honor. 


pi 
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A CHANGE  OP  MANOEUVRE. 

Guide  to  Battle-fields  ( sure  of  his  party , he  thinks).  “Yes,  sah;  hit  were  jest  hjah  dat  de 
rebels  ’gin  to  run,  an’ — ” 

Tourist  (bantering  him).  “Come,  now!  runf  I was  a reb  myself,  and  don’t  believe  that 
they  ran.” 

Guide.  “ Hole  on,  boss ; you  ain’  let  me  git  through.  I did’n  say  which  way  dey  wuz  runnin’ ; 
’t  wuz  to'ards  de  enemy.” 

His  Persoaal_Eiiierifiice.  I^^fy 

L.  T.  Harrington,  ex-Sheriff  andBEAUTY 

of  Chautauqua  Co.,  New  York,  cur«u«  r™.—  a*. 

Writes  I Skin  and  Blooo  Diseases 


(DICKERING  & SONS, 

MANUFACTURERS, 

130  5th  Avenue,  N.  Y. 

152  Tremont  Street,  Boston. 

C Co 

SILK  FABRICS. 

Armure  Guilloche, 

BROCHE  POMPADOUR,  & METAL  EFFECTS. 

Armure  Rayes  for  Skirtings. 

CAMAIEUX  PLAIDS. 

STEIPED  AND  PLAIN  BENG ALINES. 

CREPES, 

Grenadines,  Gazes, 

Stripe,  Brocade,  and  Printed  Effects. 


This  Company  has  several  large  manganese  proper- 
ties in  Cuba,  which  are  open,  and  from  which  2500 
tons  of  ore  has  been  sold,  the  ore  running  from  50 
TO  60  PER  CENT.  METALLIC  MAN- 
GANESE. They  are  only  two  miles  from  a rail- 
road and  nine  miles  from  port.  Arrangements  are 
now  being  made  to  ship  large  quantities  during  the 
coming  year,  and  matters  have  progressed  so  well  tlmt 
It  is  now  believed  that  SHIPMENTS  WILL 
BE  MADE  INSIDE  OF  40  DAYS.  The 
Company  cun  sell  all  the  ore  they  wish  to  mine,  and 
from  estimates  which  have  been  made  il  is  believed 
that  dividends  of  40  TO  30  PER  CENT,  can 
be  paid  on  the  par  value  of  the  stock.  The  manage- 
ment will  strive  to  make  the  property  earn  even 
MOR E THAN  30  PER  CENT. 

Prospecting  has  gone  far  enongh  to  satisfy  the  en- 
gineers that  the  ore  body  is  very  large  in  two  of  the 
mines : therefore,  with  good  management,  there  ap- 
pears to  be  no  good  reason  why  the  above  estimates 
may  not  be  realized,  or  even  doubled. 

The  Company  is  organized  under  the  laws  of  New 
Jersey,  capital  stock,  $600,000,  par  value  $10,  and  there 
is  no  liability  attached  to  the  stockholders.  The 
Directors  are: 

JAM  K8  GILFILLAN.  EX-U.  S.  TREASURER,  116 
BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK. 

N.  J.  BOT8FORD,  OK  BOTSFORD  <fc  NOE,  68 
PARK  PLACE,  NEW  YORK. 

JAMES  1).  HENDERSON.  MERCHANT  AND 
MANUFACTURER, 270  PEARL  ST.,  CITY. 

D.  M.  YEOMANS,  PRESIDENT  NEW  YORK  & 
OHIO  R.  R.,  85  WALL  ST.,  CITY. 

W.  S.  CHAMBERLIN,  116  BROADWAY,  CITY. 

There  is  only  a limited  number  of  shares  to  be  sold 
at  its  par  value,  $10  per  share,  and  the  sale  may  be 
stopped  at  any  time.  No  less  than  five  shares  can  be 
issued. 

MAKE  CHECKS  AND  DRAFTS  TO  ORDER  OP 


AN “BEAUTY  oaDway  \ <5t. 


"Iam  glad  to  say,  from  a long  personal  ex- 
perience with  Allcock’s  Porous  Plasters, 
that  I am  able  to  endorse  all  the  good  things 
that  have  ever  been  said  about  them,  and 
supplement  these  by  saying  that  I frankly 
believe  their  value  cannot  be  estimated.  Their 
breadth  of  usefulness  is  unlimited,  and  for 
prompt  and  sure  relief  to  almost  every  ache 
and  pain  that  flesh  is  heir  to,  no  other  remedy, 
in  my  opinion,  either  external  or  internal, 
equals  them  in  certainty  and  rapidity.  I have 
used  them  at  one  time  for  rheumatism,  another 
for  backache,  again  for  bronchitis,  always  with 
the  same  result — a speedy  cure.” 

Beware  of  imitations,  and  do 
not  be  deceived  by  misrepresenta- 
tion. Ask  for  ALLCOCK’S, 
and  let  no  explanation  or  solic- 
itation induce  you  to  accept  a 
substitute. 

Jewett’s  New  Water  Filter. 


Cutioura  Rcmcoiis  Curi 
V.  Skin  and  Blooo  Diseases 
from  Pimples  to  Scrofula. 

NO  PRN  CAN  no  JU8TIO*  TO  Til*  F.8TKKM  IN  WHIOII 

the  Cutiouba  Rkmeihics  are  held  by  the  thou- 
sands npon  thousands  whose  liveB  have  been  made 
happy  by  the  cure  of  agonizing,  humiliating,  itching, 
scaly,  and  pimply  diseases  of  the  skin,  scalp,  and 
blood,  with  loss  of  hair. 

Cutioura,  the  great  Skin  Cure,  and  Cutioura  Soap, 
an  exquisite  Skin  Beautlfler,  prepared  from  it,  exter- 
nally, and  Cutioura  Rk.soi.vknt,  the  new  Blood  Puri- 
fier, internally,  are  a positive  cure  for  every  form  of 
skin  and  blood  disease,  from  pimples  to  scrofula. 

Sold  everywhere.  Price,  Cutioura,  60c. ; Soap, 
26c.;  Rksoi.vknt,  $1.  Prepared  by  the  Potteu  Daue 
and  Ciikmioai.  Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Send  for  “How  to  Cure  Skin  Diseases.” 


NEW  YORK. 


♦ARPEJ?5m 


«S“  akin  prevented  by  Cutioura  Soap.  “4* 

a ay  Rheumatism,  Kidney  Pains  and  Weak- 
\ML  X ness  speedily  cured  by  Cutioura  Anti-Pain 
'Tr*  Pi.ahtkb,  the  only  pain-killing  plaster. 

ESTERBROOK’S 

DOUBLE  LINE  RULING  PEN. 

^ >Ii\yO  S 

Send  10c.  stamps  for  4 pens;  25r.  for  1 doz. 
KSTK  till  U00K  * CO.,  2«  John  St.,  New  York. 


itat  full.  Term,  full  Addreu,  TKUBACO..  Aogu.l»,M«iu..  i 

LOINS 


The  Safest,  Most  Profitable, 

AND  MOST  DESIRABLE  of  all  Securities 

for  judicious  investors  Write  for  particulars 

THE  HUSTED  INVESTMENT  CO. 

K"”-  KANSAS  CITY,  Kansas. 

Capital.  S500.000.  Paid  up  *350,000. 


Bless  Your  Souls! 
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THE  JOHN  C.  JEWETT  UF6.  CO. , Buffalo,  N.  K 


u can  receive  one  containing  . Ia«t  n»  many  and  \ t ry 

S»ly  more  varletleeand  ail  new  vegetables  that  are  really 
bfe,  for  just  NOTHIN  © f ll  may  have  less  paint  about 
overs,  but.  great  Scott  I wc  are  not  after  paint,  but  seed, 
fresh  and  true  to  name,  such  as  will  make  with  a master  s 
bandits  own  picture  all  over  our  farms  and  gardens;  seed  I 
am  not  afraid  to  WA  BRANT  on  the  coyer  of  my  cata- 
logue. Come, my  fellow  farmers,  and  join  the  thousands, 
who  for  thirty  years  have  been  users  of  my  seed ; why,  we 
were  a goodly  company  and  having  pleasant  times  together 
-m  before  the  great  majority  of  the  present  race  of  seedsmen  (bless 

-Jthe^EdrH.e£KfcbRmY,!  fiftStiZSiSSm 


Digitized  b‘ 


For  Sale  by  all  Druggists  at  50  Cents  a Box. 

^ GoOglc 


WABASH 


R A I L W AY 


SOLID  AND  COMPLETE 

VESTIBULED  TRAINS 

BUFFET  COMPARTMENT  CARS  and 

FREE  RECLINiNG-CHAIR  CARS, 

REN  DAILY  BETWEEN 

CHICAGO  and  ST.  LOUIS. 


The  plates  of  Harper’a  Weekly  during  the  War 
having  been  destroyed, 

HARPER’S 

Pictorial  History  of  tie  Civil  far 

Is  the  only  means  of  obtaining  Ite  invaluable  histori- 
cal illustrations.  In  two  splendid  folio  volumes,  name 
size  page  as  the  Weekly,  and  containing  1000  of  its 
famous  War  pictures.  Price  for  set.  carriage  paid, 
in  bevelled  cloth,  *16 : in  Half  Turkey  Morocco,  hand- 
some gilt  stamp  on  side  and  marbled  edges,  $22  ; full 
Morocco,  elegant,  $35  To  Avoid  deception  see 
that  books  bear  Harper’s  name.  Send  for  Il- 
lustrated Circular  to 

MCDONNELL  BROS.,  Publishers, 

185  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago,  111. 

Of  priceless  value  for  preser  oat  ion.— Boston  Ad- 


TUb  Only  Line  Running  Ttnougn  VestMed  Sleeping-Cars 

Between  ST.  LOUIS,  NEW  YORK  and  BOSTON, 


A Direct  Route  with  through  trains  between  Chicago 
and  Kansas  City  and  Toledo  and  Kansas  City. 

Ticket  AgentB  in  the  United  States  or  Canada  can 
tell  you  all  about  this  Railway,  or  yon  can  address 
JOHN  MoNULTA,  Receiver. 

K.  H.  WADE,  S.  W.  SNOW, 

Gen'l  SupL  Gen’l  Pass’r  & Tkt.  Agent. 

A.  D.  DWELLE,  Ass’t  Gen’l  Pass’r  & Tfct.  Agent. 
CmoAQO. 


Ueiroil,  SL  LOUIS,  r iiiiuumpinn,  uurtui., 
sas  City,  St  Pan),  Minneapolis,  and  other  large  cities, 
can  have  a set  of  this  book  sent  to  them  for  examina- 
tion free  of  charge.  Agent*  wauled.  Liberal 
terms  to  first-class  men.  In  many  parts  ol  the  coun- 
try this  book  is  sold  on  the  eaay-paymeut  plan. 


It  matters  not  if  the  dreadful  disease  be  Inherited 
or  contracted  by  exposure,  the  effects  of  Magkk’s 
Emulsion  will  be  apparent  after  a short  courae  of 
treatment.  We  have  seen  so  many  marvellous  cures 
wrought  by  our  Emulsion  In  nearly  every  form  and 
stage  of  consumption,  that  we  fearlessly  maintain 
that  it  is  without  an  kqual  to-day  as  a specific  for 
every  kind  of  lung  difficulty.  A patient  who  is  so  far 
gone  in  consumption  as  to  be  nnnble  to  retain  any 
other  mediciue  on  his  stomach  can  take 

MAGEE’S  EMULSION 

without  the  least  Inconvenience.  This  we  guarantee, 
and  what  is  more,  we  authorize  all  druggists  to  re- 
fund the  purchase  money  to  any  pntieut  who  is  In  a 
reasonable  condition,  and  who,  after  taking  two 
hollies  of  onr  Emulsion,  does  not  gain  in  weight  It 
is  plain  that  if  a consumptive  patient  continues  to 
gain  in  weight,  a permanent  care  must  resalt. 

A Cask  or  Hekkditaby  Consumption  Curkil 
Syracusk,  N.  Y. 

J.  A.  Maokr  & Co.,  Sirs,— “I  have  been  a long  and 
patient  sufferer  from  a lung  difficulty;  have  takeu  a 
great  amount  of  medicine,  and  been  under  the  care 
of  several  physicians,  all  of  which  finally  failed  to 
benefit  me.  I had  lost  two  sisters  and  o'nc  brother 
from  the  dread  disease  of  consumption,  and  wheu  the 
doctors  gave  me  up,  I thought  I should  follow  them 
bv  the  ravages  of  ttie  same  disease.  I was  terribly 
reduced  ill  weight,  scarcely  weighing  100  pounds 
where  I once  weighed  160.  I took  your  Emulsiou 
and  at  once  began  to  experience  relief.gained  strength, 
and  now  weigh  150  pounds.  No  other  medicine  could 
have  done  as  much  for  my  lungs  1 am  sure,  ami  1 cau 
recommend  it  without  hesitation  on  its  own  merits. 

Yours  truly,  Nm-i.ik  Nolan. 

See  that  your  Druggist  sell*  you  only 

Magee’s  Emulsion. 

PKKPAUKI»  BY 

J.  A.  MAGEE  & CO.,  Lawrence,  Mass. 


Original  from 

PENN  STATE 


IN  GLASS  ORWOOD.  FULLY  EQUALTO 

THE  BEST  IMPORTED 
•FOR  FAMILY  OR-.  ^^ 
-CLUB 


flECOMMEhlDED  BY  OUR’ 

=^best  Physicians.^- 

sale  by  all  first  class 


SYRACUSE,  N.Y. 


TOP  ROYAl 

I A MARVEL  OF 

EXCeiLENCe 

| FOR  SALE  BY  ALL 

MMfURttRf 

' MANF’D  ONLY  BY 


QUOD  AB 
OMNIBUS/ 


/ QUOD 
UBIQUE 


EARL  & Wl LSO N'S 


l.1  rxi  e rsi 

COLLARS &CUFFS 


BEST  IN  THE  WORLD. 


Insure  in  The  Travelers 


HARPER’S  WEEKLY. 


VOLUME  XXX11I.,  NO.  1687. 


DaVAI  baking 

K^T/\L  POWDER 

ABSOLUTELY  PURE 

Li?h^weet  Vhok^ome  Bread 

Delicious  Pastry 


' I'M  SO  SORRY — BUT  IT  SMELLS  GOODI” 

LUNDBORC'S  famous  PERFUME 


DELICATE.  REFINED.  FRAGR 

FOR  SALE  EVERYWHERE. 

LADD  & COFFIN,  Proprietors  and  Manufacturers,  24  Barclay  St.,  cor.  Church  St.,  New  York. 


effectual 


guinea. 


33  Union  Square,  N.  Y, 


lliev  ACT  I, IKK.  MAGIC:  -a  tew  doses  will  work  wonders  upon  the  Vital  Organs  ; Strengthening 
the  muscular  System;  restoring  long-lost  Complexion;  bringing  back  the  keen  edge  of  appetite,  mid 
nYnusiiig  with  the  ROSEBUD  OK  IIKAI.TII  the  whole  physical  energy  of  the  human  frame.  These 
are  •*  facts  ’’  admitted  hy  thousands,  in  all  classes  of  society,  and  one  of  the  best  guarantees  to  the  NcrVous 
,f.,d  Debilitated  is  that  HEECHAM’N  PILLS  HAVE  THE  LABGF.ST  SALE  OF  AM  PATENT  MEDICINE 
IX  THE  .WOULD.  Full  directions  with  each  Box. 

Prepared  only  by  THUS.  HEEC1IAIU,  St.  Helens,  Lancashire,  England. 

Sold  by  Druggists  generally.  B.  F.  AI.I.EX  A CO.,  806  and  807  Canal  St.,  New  York,  Soje  Agents 
for  the  United  Slates,  who,  if  your  druggist  does  not  keep  them  (mature  first), 

WILL  MAIL  BEEOHAM'S  PILLS  ON  BEOEIPT  OF  PRICE,  25  CENTS  A BOX. 

Mention  this  publication. 


trade 


Kid  Gloves  bearing  imitations  of 
our  Lacing  Hooks  are  offered  for 
sale. 

The  genuine  Foster  Glove  Hooks 
do  not  catch  in  Fringe,  Laces,  &c., 
nor  accidentally  unfasten. 

All  Gloves  with  genuine  Foster 
Lacings  are  stamped 

FOSTER’S  PATENTS. 

Demand  them  and  tee  that  you  get  them. 

BEWARE  OF  IMITATIONS. 

FOSTER,  PAUL  A GO., 

Manufacturers. 


HALF  & HALF. 


Genuine  only  with  fur-simile  of  Justus  von 
Liebig’ ^signature  In  blue  across  label, asahuve. 

Sold  by  Storekeepers,  Grocers,  and  Druggists. 
LIEBIG’S  EXTRACT  OF  MEAT  CO.,  L’t’d,  London. 


f CRAM  PS 


" COLIC. 


ELY’S  CREAM  BALM 

WILL  CLUE 


rr\£2£  l„vV 


Chicago  Salesroom : 
247  and  2411  Monroe  St. 


New  York  Salesroom 
70  Franklin  St. 


Apply  Balm  Into  each  nostril. 
ELY'  BROS., 66  Warren  St..  N.  Y 


If  so,  why  not? 

You  may  be  looking  for  the 
beet  wheels  in  the  world. 

Try  a Victor. 

OVERMAN  W HEEL  CO., 
Makers  of  Victor  Bicycles, 
Tricycles,  and  Safeties. 
f Catalog  free.  Boston,  Mass. 


The  Great 
Form  Book. 

I and  Business 
For  prices  ask 


54  WEST  14th  STREET,  N.Y. 

EUGENIE'S  SECRET  OF  BEAUTY, 

C.  B.  or  Cocoannt  Balm,  for  the  complexion,  is  cre- 
ating a great  sensation  throughout  the  world.  $1.00 
per  bottll  EXTRACT  of  I'll RKISH  HOSE 
LEAVES,  indelible  tint,  for  the  face  and  lips.  Fine 
as  the  blush  of  the  rose.  $1.00  and  $1.60  per  bottle. 
For  sale  everywhere.  Send  for  new  Spring  Catalogue. 


DEAF" 


^lutocirapl)  Gutters. 

WALTER  It.  BENJAMIN, 
West  S3d  Street,  New  York  City. 
SF.SI)  FOR  PRICE-LISTS. 


<rn  prints  all  your  cards  A labels. 

i J I Circular  press,  $8.  Size  for 
newspaper, .*44.  Rotary 
I I1T  lie  Johber,»xl3,$100.  Full  print- 
n 0 ed  i nstructione.  Send  2 stamps 

KfP<!Q  for  Catalogue,  presses,  type, 
■ i uuu • ctc.  to  fnotory, 

,SEV  A <!©.,  Meriden,  Conn. 


, Writing  thoroughly  raiioAl 
by  mall  or  personally 
I pupils  when  COOpiUBk 

I AF  FEE.  Osw«*o,  N.  T. 


CHORTHAND 

O^?0V?lrncaa?rOiSrce.dCH, 
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“ONE  NIGHT,  AS  HE  SAT  BESIDE  THE  OVEN  SMOKING  HIS  SECOND  PIPE,  HE  FOUND  HIMSELF  THINKING" 


A ROMANCE  OF  TOMPKINS  SQUARE. 

BY  THOMAS  A.  JANVIER. 


WHETHER  the  honey  shall  be  brought  to  the  boiling-point 
slowly  or  rapidly;  whether  it  shall  boil  a long  time  or 
a short  time ; when  and  in  what  quantities  the  flour 
shftll  be  added ; how  long  the  kneading  shall  last ; in  wiiat  size 
of  earthen  pot  the  dough  shall  be  stored,  and  what  manner  of 
cover  upon  these  pots  best  preserves  the  dough  against  the  as- 
saults of  damp  and  mould ; whether  the  pots  shall  be  half  buried 
in  the  cool  earth  of  the  cellar  or  ranged  on  shelves  to  be  freely 
exposed  to  the  cool  cellar  air — all  these  several  matters  are  en- 
shrouded in  a mystery  that  is  penetrated  only  by  the  elect  few  of 
Niirnberg  bakers  by  whom  perfect  lebkucheu  is  made.  And  the 
same  is  true  of  the  Brunswick  bakers,  who  call  this  rare  com- 
pound honigkuchen,  and  of  the  makers  of  Pferfferkuchen,  as  it 
is  called  by  the  bakers  of  Saxony. 

Nor  does  the  mystery  end  here.  This  first  stage  in  the  making 
of  lebkuchen  is  but  means  to  an  end,  and  for  the  compassing  of 
that  end — the  blending  and  the  baking  of  the  finished  and  perfect 
honey-cake — each  master-baker  has  his  own  especial  recipe,  that 
has  come  down  to  him  from  some  ancestral  baker  of  rare  parts, 
or  that  by  his  own  inborn  genius  has  been  directly  inspired.  And 
so,  whether  the  toothsome  result  be  Niirnberger  lebkuchen,  or 
Brunsscheiger  peppemotte,  or  Basler  leckerly,  the  making  of  it  is 
a mystery  from  first  to  last. 

It  was  because  of  this  mystery  that  the  life  of  Gottlieb  Brekel  had 
been  embittered  for  nearly  twenty  years — ever  since,  in  fact,  his 
first  essay  in  the  compounding  of  Niirnberger  lebkuchen  had  been 
made.  He  was  but  a young  baker  then ; now  he  was  an  old  one, 
and  notwithstanding  the  guarded  praise  of  friends  and  the  partial 
approval  of  the  public  (notably  of  that  portion  of  the  public  under 
the  age  of  ten  years  that  attended  St.  Bridget’s  Parochial  School) 
he  full  well  knew  that  his  efforts  through  all  these  years  to  make, 
in  New  York,  lebkuchen  such  as  he  himself  had  eaten  when  he  was 
& boy,  at  home  in  Niirnberg,  had  been  neither  more  nor  less  than 
a long  series  of  failures. 

In  the  hopeful  days  of  his  apprenticeship  all  had  seemed  so  easy 
before  him.  Let  him  but  have  a little  shop,  and  then  a little 
capital  wherewith  to  lay  in  his  supply  of  honey,  and  the  thing 
would  be  done ! He  had  no  recipe,  it  is  true ; for  he  was  a baker 
not  by  heredity,  but  by  selection.  Yet  from  a wise  old  baker  he 
had  gleaned  the  knowledge  of  honey-cake  making,  and  he  be- 
lieved strongly  that  from  the  pure  fount  of  his  own  genius  he 
could  draw  a formula  for  the  making  of  lebkuchen  so  excellent 
that  compared  with  it  all  other  lebkuchen  would  seem  tasteless. 
But  these  were  the  bright  dreams  of  youth,  which  age  had  refused 
to  realize. 

In  course  of  time  the  little  shop  became  an  accomplished  fact ; 
a very  little  shop  it  was  in  East  Fourth  Street.  Capital  came 
more  slowly,  and  three  several  times,  when  a sum  almost  sufficient 
had  been  saved,  was  it  diverted  from  its  destined  purpose  of  buy- 
ing the  honey  without  which  Gottlieb  could  not  make  even  a be- 
ginning in  his  triumphal  lebkuchen  career. 

His  first  accumulation  was  swept  away  through  the  conquest  of 
Ambition  by  Love.  In  this  case  Love  was  personified  in  one  Minna 
Schaus — who  was  not  by  any  means  a typical  sturdy  German  lass, 
with  laughing  looks  and  stalwart  ways,  hut  a daintily  finished 
golden-haired  maiden,  with  soft  blue  eyes  full  of  tenderness,  and 
a gentleness  of  manner  that  Gottlieb  thought  — and  with  more 
reason  than  lovers  sometimes  think  things  of  this  sort — was  very 
like  the  manner  of  an  angel.  And  for  love  of  her  Gottlieb  forgot 
for  a while  his  high  resolves  in  regard  to  lebkuchen  making; 
and  on  the  altar  of  his  affections — in  part  to  pay  for  his  modest 
wedding  feast,  in  part  to  pay  for  the  modest  outfit  for  their  house- 
keeping over  the  bakery — the  money  laid  aside  for  the  filling  of 
his  honey-pots  very  willingly  was  offered  up. 

A second  time  were  his  honey-pots  sacrificed,  that  the  coming 


also  was  a willing  sacrifice ; though  in  his  heart  of  hearts  Gottlieb 
felt  a^winge  of  regret  that  his  first-born  was  not  a son,  to  whom 
the  fame  and  fortune  incident  to  the  making  of  perfect  lebkuchen 
might  descend.  But  he  was  a philosopher  in  his  wav,  and  did  not 
suffer  himself  to  be  seriously  disconcerted  by  an  accident  that  by 
no  means  was  irreparable.  As  he  smoked  his  long  pipe  that  night, 
while  the  bread  was  baking,  he  said  to  himself,  cheerily : “ It  is  a 
girl.  Yes,  that  is  easy.  Girls  sprout  everywhere;  they  are  like 
grass.  But  a boy,  and  a boy  who  is  to  grow  up  into  such  a baker 
as  my  boy  will  be — ah,  that  is  another  matter.  But  patience, 
Gottlieb;  all  in  good  time.”  Then,  when  his  third  pipe  was  fin- 
ished— which  was  his  measure  of  time  for  the  baking — he  fetched 
out  the  sweet-smelling  hot  bread  from  the  oven  with  his  long  peel, 
and  set  forth  upon  his  round  of  delivery.  And  he  whistled  a mel- 
low old  Niirnberg  air  as  he  pushed  his  cart  through  the  streets 
before  him  that  frosty  morning,  and  in  his  heart  he  thanked  the 
good  God  who  had  sent  him  the  blessings  of  a dear  wife  and  a 
sweet  little  daughter  and  a growing  trade. 

And  yet  once  more  were  his  honey-pots  sacrificed,  and  this  time 
the  sacrifice  was  sad  indeed.  From  the  day  that  the  little  Minna 
came  into  the  world  his  own  Minna,  as  in  a little  while  was  but 
too  plain  to  him,  began  to  make  ready  to  leave  it.  As  the  weeks 
went  by,  the  little  strength  that  at  first  had  come  to  her  was  lost 
again ; the  faint  color  faded  from  her  cheeks,  and  left  them  so 
wan  that  through  the  fair  skin  the  blue  veins  showed 
in  most  delicate  tracery;  and  as  her  dear  eyes  ever  grew 
gentler  and  more  loving,  the  light  slowly  went  out  from 
them.  So  within  the  year  the  end  came.  In  that  great 
sorrow  Gottlieb  forgot  his  ambition,  and  cared  not,  when 
the  bills  were  paid,  that  his  honev-pots  still  remained  un- 
filled. For  the  care  of  his  home  and  of  little  Minna  his 
good  sister  Hedwig  came  to  him.  Very  drearily,  for  a 
long  while,  the  work  of  the  bakery  went  on. 

But  a strong  man,  stirred  by  a strong  purpose,  does  not 
relinquish  that  purpose  lightly;  and  the  one  redeeming 
feature  of  the  life  of  many  sorrows  which  in  this  world  we 
all  are  condemned  to  live  is  that  even  the  bitterest  sorrow 
is  softened  by  time.  But  for  this  partial  relief  our  race  no 
doubt  would  have  been  extinguished  ages  ago  in  a mad- 
ness wrought  of  grief  and  rage. 

Gottlieb’s  strong  purpose  was  to  make  the  best  leb- 
kuchen that  baker  ever  baked.  After  a fashion  his  sor- 
row healed,  as  the  flesh  heals  about  a bullet  that  has  gone 
too  deep  to  be  extracted  by  the  surgeon’s  craft,  and  while 
it  was  with  him  always,  and  not  seldom  sent  through  all 
his  being  thrills  of  pain,  he  bore  it  hidden  from  the  world, 
and  went  about  his  work  again.  Working  comforted  him. 

The  baking  of  bread  is  an  employment  that  is  at  once 
soothing  and  sustaining.  As  a man  kneads  the  spongy 
dough  he  has  good  exercise  and  wholesome  time  for 
thought.  While  the  baking  goes  on  he  may  smoke  and 
meditate.  The  smell  of  the  newly  baked  bread  is  a plea- 
sant smell,  and  brings  with  it  pleasant  thoughts  of  many 
people  well  nourished  in  the  eating  of  it.  Moreover,  there 
is  no  time  in  the  whole  twenty-four  hours  when  a city  is 
so  innocent,  so  like  the  quiet  honest  country-side,  as  that 
time  in  the  crisp  morning  when  a baker  goes  his  rounds. 

As  Gottlieb  found  himself  refreshed  and  strengthened 
by  these  manifold  good  influences  of  his  gentle  trade,  his 
burden  of  sorrow  was  softened  to  him  and  made  easier 
to  bear.  Comforting  thoughts  of  the  little  Minna — grow- 
ing to  be  a fine  little  lass  now — stole  in  upon  him,  and 
within  him  the  hope  arose  that  she  would  grow  to  be  like 
the  dear  mother  whom  she  never  had  known.  So  the  little 
fine  roots  of  a new  love  struck  down  into  his  sad  heart ; 
and  presently  the  sweet  plant  of  love  began  to  grow  for 


him  again,  casting  its  delicate  tendrils  strongly  about  the  child, 
who  truly  was  a part  of  the  being  about  which  his  earlier  and 
stronger  love  had  clung.  Yet  the  love  that  thus  was  re-establish- 
ed in  Gottlieb’s  breast  was  far  from  filling  it,  and  so  for  ambition 
there  was  ample  room. 

Somewhat  to  his  surprise,  one  night,  as  he  sat  beside  the  oven 
smoking  his  second  pipe,  he  found  himself  thinking  once  more 
about  his  project  for  making  such  lebkuchen  as  never  yet  had 
been  known  outside  of  Niirnberg — lebkuchen  that  would  make 
him  at  once  the  admiration  and  the  despair  of  every  German  ba- 
ker in  New  York.  Nor  was  there,  as  he  perceived  as  he  turned 
the  matter  over  in  his  mind,  any  reason  now  why  he  should  not 
set  about  making  this  project  a reality,  for  he  had  money  enough, 
and  more  than  enough,  in  store  to  buy  the  honey  that  he  had  so 
long  desired.  His  eyes  sparkled ; he  forgot  to  smoke;  and  when 
he  turned  again,  half-unconsciously,  to  his  pipe,  it  had  gone  out 
This  roused  him.  The  brightness  faded  from  his  eyes;  he  drew 
a long  sigh.  Then  he  lighted  his  pipe  again,  and  until  the  baking 
was  ended  his  thoughts  no  longer  were  busied  with  ambitious 
schemes  for  the  making  of  lebkuchen,  but  went  back  with  a sad 
tenderness  to  the  happy  time  that  had  come  so  quickly  to  so  cruel 
an  end. 

But  the  spark  was  kindled,  and  presently  the  fire  burned. 
When  he  told  the  good  Hedwig  that  he  had  bought  the  honey  at 
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last,  that  excellent  woman — albeit  not  much  given  to  display  of 
the  tender  emotions — shed  tears  of  joy.  She  was  a sturdy,  thick- 
waisted,  stout-ankled  person,  this  Aunt  Ileadwig.  with  a cheery  red 
face,  and  prodigiously  fine  white  teeth,  and  very  bright  black  eyes ; 
and  her  taste  in  dress  was  such  that  when  of  a Sunday  she  went  to 
the  Church  of  the  Redemptorist  Fathers,  in  Third  Street,  she  was 
more  brilliant  than  ever  King  Solomon  was  in  all  his  glory,  in  her 
startling  array  of  vivid  reds  and  greens  and  blues.  But  beneath 
her  violent  exterior  of  energetic  color  she  had  a warm  and  faith- 
ful heart,  as  little  Minna  knew  already,  and  as  her  brother  Gott- 
lieb had  known  for  many  a long  good  year.  Therefore  was  Gott- 
lieb now  gladdened  by  her  hearty  show  of  sympathy ; and  he  re- 
turned with  a good  will  the  sounding  smack  that  she  gave  him 
with  her  red  lips,  and  the  strong  hug  that  she  gave  him  with  her 
stout  arms. 

It  was  at  sight  of  this  pleasing  manifestation  of  affection  that 
Ilerr  Sohnstein,  the  notary — who  was  present  in  the  little  room 
back  of  the  shop  where  it  occurred — at  once  declared  that  he 
meant  to  buy  some  honey  too.  And  Aunt  Iledwig,  smiling  so  gen- 
erously as  to  show  every  one  of  her  fine  white  teeth,  promptly  told 
him  that  he  had  better  be  off  and  buy  it,  because  perhaps  he 
could  buy  at  the  same  place  some  hugs  and  kisses  too : at  which 
sally  and  quick  repartee  they  all  laughed.  Ilerr  Sohnstein  long 
had  been  a declared  lover  of  Aunt  Hedwig’s,  and  long  had  been 
held  at  arm’s-length  (quite  literally  occasionally)  by  that  vigor- 
ous person,  who  believed,  because  of  her  good  heart,  that  her  pre- 
sent duty  was  not  to  consult  her  own  happiness  by  becoming  Frau 
Sohnstein,  but  to  remain  the  Fraulein  Brekel,  and  care  for  her 
lonely  brother  and  her  brother’s  child. 

Being  thus  encouraged,  Gottlieb  bought  the  honey  forthwith; 
and  with  Aunt  Hedwig’s  zealous  assistance  set  about  boiling  it 
and  straining  it  and  kneading  it  into  a sticky  dough,  all  in  accord- 
ance with  the  wise  old  baker’s  directions  that  he  so  long  had  trea- 
sured in  his  mind.  And  when  the  dough  was  packed  in  earthen 
pots,  over  which  bladders  were  tied,  all  the  pots  were  set  away  in 
the  coolest  part  of  the  cellar,  as  far  from  the  great  oven  as  pos- 
sible, that  the  precious  honey-cake  might  undergo  that  subtle 
change  which  only  comes  with  time. 

For  at  least  a year  must  pass  before  the  honey-cake  really  can 
be  said  to  be  good  at  all ; and  the  longer  that  it  remains  in  the 
pots,  even  until  five-and-twenty  years,  the  better  does  it  become. 
Therefore  it  is  that  all  makers  of  lebkuehen  who  aspire  to  become 
famous  professors  of  the  craft  add  each  year  to  their  stock  of 
honey-cake,  yet  draw  always  from  the  oldest  pots  a time-soaked 
dough  that  ever  grows  more  precious  in  its  sweet  excellence  of 
age.  Thus  large  sums — more  hundreds  of  dollars  than  a young 
baker,  just  starting  upon  his  furinacious  career,  would  dare  to 
dream  of — may  be  invested;  and  the  old  rich  bakers  who  can 
dower  their  daughters  with  many  honev-pots  know  that  in  the 
matter  of  sons-in-law  they  have  but  to  pick  and  choose. 

It  was  about  Christmas-time — which  is  the  proper  time  for  this 
office — that  Gottlieb  made  his  first  honev-cake ; and  it  was  a little 
before  the  Christmas  following  that  his  first  lebkuehen  was  baked. 
For  a whole  week  before  this  portentous  event  occurred  he  was 
in  a nervous  tremor;  by  day  he  scarcely  slept;  as  he  sat  beside 
the  oven  at  night  his  pipe  so  frequently  went  out  that  twice,  hav- 
ing thus  lost  track  of  time,  his  baking  of  bread  came  near  to  be- 
ing toast.  And  when  at  last  the  fateful  night  arrived  that  saw 
his  first  batch  of  lebkuehen  in  the  oven,  he  actually  forgot  to 
smoke  at  all  1 

Gottlieb  had  but  a sorry  Christmas  that  year.  The  best  that 
even  Aunt  Iledwig  could  say  of  his  lebkuehen  was  that  it  was  not 
bad.  Herr  Sohnstein,  to  be  sure,  brazenly  declared  that  it  was 
delicious ; but  Gottlieb  remembered  that  Herr  Sohnstein,  who  con- 
ducted a flourishing  practice  in  the  criminal  courts,  was  trained 
in  the  art  of  romantic  deviations  from  the  truth  whenever  it  was 
necessary  to  put  a good  face  on  a bad  cause ; and  he  observed 
sadly  that  the  notary’s  teeth  were  at  variance  with  his  tongue,  for 
the  piece  of  lebkuehen  that  Herr  Sohnstein  ate  was  infinitessi- 
mally  small.  As  for  the  regular  German  customers  of  the  bakery, 
they  simply  bit  one  single  bite  and  then  refused  to  buy.  Indeed, 
but  for  the  children  from  St.  Bridget’s  School — who,  being  for  the 
most  part  boys,  and  Irish  boys  at  that,  presumably  could  eat  any- 
thing— it  is  not  impossible  that  that  first  baking  of  lebkuehen  might 
have  remained  uneaten  even  until  this  present  day.  And  it  was 
due  mainly  to  the  stout  stomachs  of  successive  generations  of 
these  enterprising  boys  that  the  series  of  experiments  that  Gott- 
lieb then  began  in  the  making  of  lebkuehen  was  brought,  in  the 
course  of  years,  to  something  like  a satisfactory  conclusion.  But 
even  at  its  best,  never  was  this  lebkuehen  at  all  like  that  of  which 
in  his  hopeful  youth  he  had  dreamed. 

Herr  Sohnstein,  to  be  sure,  spoke  highly  of  it,  and  even  man- 
aged to  eat  of  it  quite  considerable  quantities.  Gottlieb  did  not 
imagine  that  Herr  Sohnstein  could  have  in  this  matter  any  ulterior 
motives;  but  Aunt  Iledwig  much  more  than  half  suspected  that 
in  order  to  please  her  by  pleasing  her  brother  he  was  making  a 
sacrifice  of  his  stomach  to  his  heart.  If  this  theory  had  any  foun- 
dation in  fact,  it  is  certain  that  Herr  Sohnstein  did  not  apprecia- 
bly profit  by  his  gallant  risk  of  indigestion;  for  while  Aunt  Hed- 
wig  by  no  means  seemed  disposed  to  shatter  all  his  hopes  by  a 
sharp  refusal,  she  gave  no  indication  whatever  of  any  intention  to 
permit  her  ripe  red  lips  to  utter  the  longed-for  word  of  assent. 
Aunt  Iledwig,  unquestionably,  was  needlessly  cruel  in  her  treat- 
ment of  Herr  Sohnstein,  and  he  frequently  told  her  so.  Some- 
times he  would  ask  her,  with  a fine  irony,  if  she  meant  to  keep 
him  waiting  for  his  answer  until  her  brother  had  made  lebkuehen 
as  good  as  the  lebkuehen  of  Niirnberg?  To  which  invariably 
she  would  reply  that,  in  the  first  place,  she  did  not  know  of  any 
question  that  he  ever  had  asked  her  that  required  an  answer;  and, 
in  the  second  place,  that  she  did  mean  to  keep  him  waiting  just 
precisely  that  long.  And  then  she  w’ould  add,  with  a delicate 
drollery  that  was  all  her  own,  that  whenever  he  got  tired  of  wait- 
ing he  might  hire  a whole  horse-car  all  to  himself  and  ride  right 
away.  Ab,  this  Aunt  Hedwig  had  a funny  way  with  her! 

And  so  the  years  slipped  by;  and  little  Minna,  who  laughed  at 
the  passing  years  as  merrily  as  Aunt  Iledwig  laughed  at  Herr 
Sohnstein,  grew  up  into  a blithe,  trig,  round  maiden,  and  ceased  to 
be  little  Minna  at  all.  She  was  her  mother  over  again,  Gottlieb 
said ; but  this  was  not  by  any  means  true.  She  did  have  her  mo- 
ther’s goodness  atid  sweetness,  but  her  sturdy  body  bespoke  her 
father’s  stronger  strain.  Aunt  Hedwig,  of  this  same  strain,  undis- 
guisedly  was  stocky.  Minna  was  only  comfortably  stout,  with 
good  broad  shoulders,  and  an  honest  round  waist  that  anybody 
with  half  an  eye  for  waists  could  see  would  be  a satisfactory  arm- 
ful. And  she  had  also  Aunt  Hedwig’s  constant  cheeriness.  All 
day  long  her  laugh  sounded  happily  through  the  house,  or  her  voice 
went  blithely  in  happy  talk,  or,  failing  anybody  to  talk  to,  trilled 
out  some  scrap  of  a sweet  old  German  song.  The  two  apprentices 
and  the  young  man  who  drove  the  bread-wagon  of  course  were 
wildly  and  desperately  in  love  with  her — a tender  passion  that 
they  dared  not  disclose  to  its  object,  but  that  they  frequently  and 
boastingly  aired  to  each  other.  Naturally  these  interchanges  of 
confidence  were  apt  to  he  somewhat  tempestuous.  As  the  result 
of  one  of  them,  when  the  elder  apprentice  had  declared  that  Min- 
na’s beautiful  brown  hair  was  finer  than  any  wig  in  the  window  of 
the  hair-dresser  on  the  west  side  of  the  square,  and  that  she  had 
given  him  a lock  of  it,  and  when  the  young  man  who  drove  the 
bread-wagon  (he  was  a profane  young  man)  had  declared  that  it 
was  a verdummter  sight  finer  than  any  wig,  and  that  she  hadn’t — 
the  elder  apprentice  got  a dreadful  blaek  eye,  and  the  younger  ap- 
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prentice  was  almost  smothered  in  the  dough-trough,  and  the  young 
man  who  drove  the  bread-wagon  had  his  head  broken  with  the 
peel  that  was  broken  over  it.  Aunt  Hedwig  did  not  need  to  be 
told,  nor  did  Minna,  the  little  jade,  the  cause  of  this  direful  eom- 
bat;  and  both  of  these  amiable  women  thought  Gottlieb  very  hard- 
hearted because  be  charged  the  broken  peel — it  was  a new  one — 
and  the  considerable  amount  of  dough  that  was  wasted  by  stick- 
ing to  the  younger  apprentice’s  person,  against  the  wages  of  the 
three  combatants. 

This  reference  to  the  apprentices  and  to  the  wagon  shows  that 
Gottlieb’s  bakery  no  longer  was  a small  bakery,  but  a large  one. 
In  the  making  of  lebkuehen,  it  is  true,  he  had  not  prospered  ; but 
in  all  other  ways  he  had  prospered  amazingly.  From  Avenue  A 
over  to  the  East  River,  and  from  far  below  Tompkins  Square  elear 
away  to  the  upper  regions  of  Lexington  Avenue,  the  young  man 
who  drove  the  bread-wagon  rattled  along  every  morning  as  hard  as 
ever  he  could  go,  and  he  vowed  and  declared,  this  young  man  did, 
that  nothing  but  his  love  for  Minna  kept  him  in  a place  where  all 
the  year  round  lie  was  compelled  in  every  single  day  to  do  the 
work  of  two.  Meanwhile  the  little  shop  on  East  Fourth  Street 
had  been  abandoned  for  a bigger  shop,  and  this,  in  turn,  for  one 
still  bigger — quite  a palace  of  a shop,  with  plate-glass  windows — 
on  Avenue  B.  It  was  here,  beginning  in  a modest  way  with  a couple 
of  tables  whereat  chance  hungry  people  might  sit  while  they  ate 
zwieback  or  a thick  slice  of  hearty  pumpernickel  and  drank  a 
glass  of  milk,  that  a restaurant  was  established  as  a tender  to  the 
bakery.  It  did  not  set  out  to  be  a large  restaurant,  and  in  fact 
never  became  one.  In  the  back  part  of  the  shop  were  a dozen 
tables,  covered  with  oil-cloth  and  decorated  with  red  napkins,  and 
at  these  tables,  under  the  especial  direction  of  Aunt  Hedwig,  who 
was  a culinary  genius,  was  served  a limited,  but  from  a German 
stand-point  most  toothsome,  bill  of  fare.  There  was  Hasenpfeffer 
mit  Spiitzle,  and  Sauerbraten  mit  Kartoffelkibsse,  and  Rindficiseh 
mit  Meerrettig,  and  Bratwurst  mit  Rothkraut;  and  Aunt  Hedwig 
made  delicious  coffee,  and  the  bakery  of  course  provided  all  man- 
ner of  sweet  cakes.  In  the  summer-time  they  did  a famous  busi- 
ness in  ice-cream. 

On  the  plate-glass  windows,  beneath  the  sweeping  curve  of  white 
letters  in  which  the  name  of  the  owner  of  the  bakery  was  set  forth 
was  added  in  smaller  letters  the  words  “ Cafe  Niirnberger.”  Gott- 
lieb and  Aunt  Hedwig  and  the  man  who  made  the  sign  (this  last, 
however,  for  the  venal  reason  that  more  letters  would  be  required) 
had  stood  out  stoutly  for  the  honest  German  “ Kaffehaus’’ ; but 
Miuna,  whose  tastes  were  refined,  had  insisted  upon  the  use  of  the 
French  word:  there  was  more  style  about  it,  she  said.  And  this 
was  a case  in  which  style  was  wedded  to  substantial  excellence. 
What  with  the  good  things  which  Gottlieb  baked  and  the  good 
things  which  Aunt  Hedwig  cooked,  the  Cafe  Niirnberger  presently 
acquired  a somewhat  enviable  reputation.  It  became  even  a re- 
sort of  the  aristocracy,  in  this  case  represented  by  the  dwellers  in 
the  handsome  houses  on  the  eastern  and  northern  sides  of  Tomp- 
kins Square.  Of  winter  evenings,  when  bright  gas-light  and  a big 
glowing  stove  made  the  restaurant  a very  cozy  place  indeed,  large 
parties  of  these  aristocrats  would  drop  in  on  their  way  home  from 
the  Thalia  Theatre,  and  would  stuff  themselves  with  Hasenpfeffer 
and  Sauerbraten  and  Kartoffeiklosse,  and  swig  Aunt  Hedwig’s 
strong  coffee  (out  of  cups  big  enough  and  thick  enough  to  have 
served  as  shells  and  been  fired  from  a mortar),  until  it  would  seem 
as  though  they  must  certainly  crack  their  aristocratic  skins. 

Altogether,  Gottlieb  was  in  a flourishing  line  of  business ; and 
but  for  the  deep  sorrow  that  time  never  could  wholly  heal,  and 
but  for  the  continued  failure  of  his  attempts  to  make  a really  ex- 
cellent lebkucheu,  he  would  have  been  a very  happy  man.  By 
this  time  he  had  come  to  be  a baker  of  ease.  The  hard  part  of 
the  work  was  done  by  the  apprentices,  and  the  morning  delivery 
of  bread  was  attended  to  by  the  young  man  who  drove  the  bread- 
wagon.  In  the  summer-time  he  would  take  Minna  and  Aunt  Hed- 
wig, always  accompanied  by  her  faithful  Herr  Sohnstein,  upon 
beer-drinking  expeditions  to  Guttenberg  and  other  fashionable 
suburban  resorts  ; and  through  the  long  winter  evenings  he  smoked 
his  long  pipe  comfortably  in  the  little  room  at  the  back  of  the  shop, 
where  Minna  and  Aunt  Hedwig  sat  with  him,  and  w here  Herr  Sohn- 
stein, also  smoking  a long  pipe,  usually  sat  with  him  too.  Some- 
times Minna  would  sing  sweet  German  songs  to  them,  accompa- 
nying herself  very  creditably  upon  a cabinet  organ — for  Minna 
had  received  not  ouly  the  substantial  education  that  enabled  her 
to  keep  the  bakery  accounts,  but  also  had  been  instructed  in  the 
polite  accomplishments  of  music  and  the  dance.  In  summer,  when 
expeditions  were  not  on  foot,  these  smoking  parties  usually  were 
held  upon  the  roof,  where  Gottlieb  bad  made  a garden  and  grew 
roses  in  pots,  and  even  had  raised  some  rare  and  delicious  cauli- 
flowers. 

It  was  a pleasant  place,  that  roof,  of  a warm  summer  evening, 
especially  when  the  rising  full-moon  sent  a shimmering  path  of 
glory  over  the  rippling  waters  of  the  East  River,  and  cast  over  the 
bad-smelling  region  of  Hunter’s  Point  a glamour  of  golden  haze 
that  made  it  seem,  oil  tanks  and  all,  a bit  of  fairy-land.  At  such 
times,  as  they  sat  among  the  rose-bushes  and  cauliflowers,  Herr 
Sohnstein  not  infrequently  would  stop  smoking  his  long  pipe  while 
he  slyly  squeezed  Aunt  Hedwig's  plump  hand.  And  Gottlieb  also 
would  stop  smoking,  as  his  thoughts  wandered  away  along  that  glit- 
tering path  across  the  waters,  and  so  up  to  heaven,  where  his  Minna 
was.  And  then  his  thoughts  would  return  to  earth,  to  his  little 
Minna — for  to  him  she  still  was  but  a child — and  he  would  find 
his  sorrow  lessened  in  thankfulness  that,  while  his  greatest  trea- 
sure was  lost  to  him,  this  good  daughter  and  so  many  other  good 
things  still  were  his. 

But  the  lebkuehen  dream  of  Gottlieb’s  youth  remained  unreal- 
ized; still  unattained  was  the  goal  that  twenty  years  before  had 
seemed  so  near.  However,  being  a stout-hearted  baker  of  the 
solid  Nurnberg  strain,  be  did  not  at  all  surrender  hope.  Each  year 
he  added  to  his  stock  of  honey-cake;  and  he  knew  that  when  for- 
tune favored  him  at  last,  as  he  still  believed  that  fortune  would 
favor  him,  he  would  have  in  store  such  honev-cake  as  would  enable 
him  to  make  lebkuehen  fit  to  be  eaten  by  the  Kaiser  himself! 

After  the  affair  of  the  broken  peel  there  was  a coolness  between 
Gottlieb  and  the  elder  apprentice,  which,  increasing,  led  to  a posi- 
tive coldness,  and  then  to  a separation.  And  then  it  was  that 
Fate  put  a large  spoke  in  all  the  wheels  which  ran  in  the  Cafe 
Nurnberg  by  bringing  into  Gottlieb’s  employment  a ruddy  young 
Niirnberger,  lately  come  out  of  that  ancient  city  to  America,  named 
Iians  Kuhn. 

It  was  not  chance  that  led  Hans  to  cam  his  living  in  a bakery 
when  he  came  to  New  York.  He  was  a born  baker:  a baker  by 
choice,  bv  force  of  natural  genius,  by  hereditary  right.  Back  in 
the  dusk  of  the  Middle  Ages,  as  far  as  ever  the  traditions  of  his 
family  and  the  records  of  the  Guild  of  Bakers  of  Niirnburg  rati, 
all  the  men  of  his  race  had  been  bakers,  and  famous  ones  at  that. 
A cumulative  destiny  to  bake  was  upon  him,  and  he  loved  baking 
with  all  bis  heart.  It  was  no  desire  to  abandon  his  craft  that  had 
led  him  to  leave  Niirnburg  ami  cross  the  ocean  ; rather  was  he 
moved  by  a noble  ambition  to  build  up  on  a broad  and  sure  foun- 
dation the  noble  art  of  baking  in  the  New  World.  And  it  had 
chanced,  moreover,  that  in  the  conscription  he  had  drawn  an  un- 
lucky number. 

When  this  young  man  entered  the  Cafe  Niirnberg — being  drawn 
thither  by  its  display  of  the  name  of  his  own  native  city — and 
asked  for  a job,  his  air  was  so  frank,  his  talk  about  baking  so  in- 
telligent, that  Gottlieb  took  kindly  to  him  at  once  ; and  Minna,  sit- 
ting demurely  at  her  accounts  in  the  little  wire  cage  over  which 
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was  a fine  tin  sign  inscribed  in  golden  letters  with  the  word 
“Cashier,”  was  mightily  well  pleased,  in  a demure  and  proper 
way,  at  sight  of  his  ruddy  cheeks,  and  bushy  shock  of  light  brown 
hair,  and  little  yellow  mustache,  and  honest  blue  eyes.  When  he 
told,  in  answer  to  Gottlieb’s  questions,  that  he  was  the  grandson 
of  the’  very  baker  in  Nurnberg  whose  delicious  lebkuehen  Gott- 
lieb  had  eaten  when  he  was  a boy,  and  that  a part  of  his  bakery 
equipment  was  the  lebkuehen  recipe  that  had  come  down  iu  big 
family  from  the  baker  genius,  his  remote  ancestor,  who  had  in- 
vented it — well,  when  lie  had  told  this  much  about  himself,  it  ig 
not  surprising  that  Gottlieb  fairly  jumped  for  joy,  and  engaged 
him,  not  as  his  apprentice,  but  as  his  assistant,  on  the  spot 

It  was  rather  dusliing  to  Gottlieb’s  enthusiasm,  however,  that 
his  assistant — thereby  manifesting  a shrewd  worldly  wisdom — de- 
clined immediately  to  impart  his  secret.  He  would  make  all  the 
lebkuehen  that  was  required,  he  said,  but  for  the  present  he  need 
not  tell  how  it  was  made — possibly  the  Herr  Brekel  might  not  be 
satisfied  with  it  after  all.  But  the  Herr  Brekel  was  satisfied  with 
it,  and  so  was  all  the  neighborhood  when  the  first  batch  of  leb- 
kuclien  was  baked  and  placed  on  sale.  Indeed,  as  the  fame  of 
this  delicious  lebkuehen  went  abroad,  the  coining  of  the  new  baker 
was  accepted  by  all  Germans  with  discriminating  palates  as  one 
of  the  most  important  events  that  ever  had  occurred  on  the  East 
Side.  The  work  of  the  young  man  who  drove  the  bread-wagon 
was  so  greatly  increased  that  lie  organized  a strike,  uniting  in  his 
own  person  the  several  functions  of  strikers,  walking  delegates, 
district  assembly,  and  executive  committee.  And  when  the  strike 
collapsed — that  is  to  say,  when  the  young  man  was  summarily 
discharged — Gottlieb  really  did  find  it  necessary  to  hire  two  new 
young  men,  and  to  buy  an  extra  horse  and  wagon.  Morally  speak- 
ing, therefore  (although  the  original  young  man,  who  remained 
out  of  employment  for  several  weeks,  and  hud  a pretty  hard  time 
of  it,  did  not  think  so),  the  strike  was  a complete  success. 

As  a matter  of  course  no  well-set-up,  right-thinking  young  fel- 
low of  three-and-twentv  could  go  on  baking  lebkuehen  in  the  same 
bakery  with  Minna  Brekel  for  any  length  of  time  without  falling  in 
love  with  her.  Nor  was  it  reasonable  to  suppose  that  even  Min- 
na, who  had  treated  casual  apprentices  and  wagon-driving  young 
men  with  a seemly  scorn,  would  continue  to  sit  in  the  seat  of  the 
scornful  when  siege  in  form  was  luid  to  her  heart  by  a properly 
ruddy-cheeked  ami  blue-eved  assistant  baker,  whose  skill  was  such 
that  he  could  make  lebkuehen  tit  to  be  eaten  by  the  German  por- 
tion of  tlie  saints  in  paradise.  At  the  end  of  three  months  the 
feelings  of  these  young  people  toward  each  other  were  quite  clear- 
ly defined  in  their  own  minds;  at  the  end  of  six  months,  as  they 
were  sitting  together  one  afternoon  in  the  little  back  room  at  a 
time  when  the  shop  happened  to  be  empty,  things  came  to  the 
ph  asing  cri.-is  that  they  both  for  a considerable  period  bad  fore- 
seen. 

But  then  unfortunately  came  a storm — that  neither  of  them 
hud  foreseen  at  all — that  shook  the  Caf6  Niirnberg  to  its  very 
foundations ! 

Gottlieb  was  the  storm,  and  he  moved  over  a wide  area  with 
great  rapidity  and  violence.  He  was  central,  naturally,  over  Hans 
and  Minna,  the  first  of  whom,  after  being  denounced  with  great 
energy  as  a viper  who  had  been  warmed  to  the  biting  point,  was 
ordered  to  take  himself  off  without  a single  instant’s  delay,  and 
never  to  darken  the  doors  of  the  Caf6  Nurnberg  again,  and  the 
second  of  whom  was  declared  to  be  a baby  fool,  who  must  be  kept 
locked  up  in  her  own  third-story  back  room,  and  fed  on  nothing 
more  appetizing  than  pumpernickel  and  water  until  she  came  to 
her  senses.  In  the  outer  edges  of  the  storm  the  apprentices  and 
the  young  men  who  drove  the  wagons  found  themselves  most  hotly 
involved,  and  a very  violent  gust  swept  down  upon  Aunt  Hedwig 
and  Herr  Sohnstein,  who  surely  were  as  innocent  in  the  premises 
as  any  two  people  quite  satisfactorily  engaged  in  earnest  but 
somewhat  dilatory  love-making  of  their  own  very  well  could  be. 
Indeed  this  storm  was  an  ill  wind  that  blew  a famous  blast  of 
luck  to  Herr  Sohnstein,  for  Aunt  Hedwig,  being  dreadfully  upset 
by  her  brother’s  outbreak,  went  of  her  own  accord  to  Herr  Sohn- 
stein for  sympathy  and  consolation  : and  found  both  in  such  liberal 
quantities,  and  with  them  such  tender  pleadings  to  enter  a matri- 
monial haven  where  storms  should  be  unknown,  that  presently, 
smiling  through  her  tears,  she  uttered  the  words  of  consent  for 
which  the  excellent  notary  had  waited  loyally  through  more  than 
a dozen  weary  years.  It  was  Herr  Sohnstein’s  turn  to  be  upset 
then.  He  couldn’t  believe,  until  he  had  soothed  himself  with  a 
phenomenal  number  of  pipes,  that  happiness  so  perfect  could  be 
real. 

Possibly  one  reason  why  Gottlieb’s  storm  was  so  violent  was 
that  be  could  not  give  any  good  reason  for  it.  Hans  really  was  a 
most  estimable  young  man ; he  came  of  a good  family ; as  a baker 
he  was  nothing  short  of  a genius.  All  this  Gottlieb  knew,  and  all 
this  he  frequently  had  said  to  Aunt  Hedwig  and  to  Herr  Sohnstein, 
and,  worst  of  all,  to  Minna.  As  each  of  these  persons  now  pointed 
out  to  him,  in  order  to  be  consistent  iu  his  new  position  he  must 
eat  a great  many  of  his  own  words;  and  he  would  have  essayed 
this  indigestible  banquet  willingly  had  lie  been  convinced  that  thus 
he  really  could  have  proved  that  Hans  was  a viper  and  all  the 
other  unpleasant  things  that  he  had  called  him  in  his  wrath.  In 
truth  Gottlieb  was,  and  in  the  depths  of  his  heart  he  knew  that 
he  was,  neither  more  nor  less  than  a dog  in  the  manger.  His 
feeling  simply  was  that  Minna  was  his  Minna,  and  that  neither 
Hans  nor  anybody  else  had  any  right  to  her.  This  was  not  a po- 
sition that  admitted  of  logical  defence;  but  it  was  one  that  be 
could  be  ugly  ami  stick  to : which  was  precisely  what  he  did. 

Minna  did  not  remain  long  a prisoner  in  her  own  room,  feeding 
upon  pumpernickel  and  water  and  bitter  thoughts.  Aunt  Hedwig 
and  Ilerr  Sohnstein  succeeded  in  putting  a stop  to  that  cruelty. 
And  these  elderly  lovers,  whose  fresh  love  had  made  them  of  a 
sudden  as  young  as  Minna  herself,  and  had  filled  them  with  a 
warm  sympathy  for  her,  laid  their  heads  together  and  sought  ear- 
nestly to  circumvent  in  her  interest  her  father’s  stern  decree.  It 
was  a joy  to  see  this  picture,  in  the  little  room  baek  of  the  shop, 
of  middle-aged  love-making;  and  it  was  a little  startling  to  find 
how  the  new  youth  that  their  love  had  given  them  had  filled  them 
with  a quite  extravagantly  youthful  recklessness.  Herr  Sohnstein, 
who  was  well  known  as  a grave,  sedate,  and  unusually  cautious 
notary,  seriously  suggested  (though  he  did  not  explain  exactly  how 
this  would  do  it)  that  they  should  make  an  effort  to  bring  Gottlieb 
to  terms  by  burning  down  the  bakery.  And  Aunt  Hedwig,  whose 
prudent  temperament  was  sufficiently  disclosed  in  the  fact  that  she 
had  hesitated  in  the  matter  of  her  own  love  affair  for  upward  of 
a dozen  years,  not  less  seriously  advanced  the  proposition  that 
they  all  should  elope  from  the  Cafe'  Nurnberg  and  set  up  a rival 
establishment!  Herr  Sohnstein  did  not  make  any  audible  com- 
ment upon  Aunt  Hedwig’s  violent  proposal,  but  it  evidently  put 
an  idea  into  his  head. 

As  Gottlieb  happened  to  be  walking  along  the  south  side  of 
Tompkins  Square,  a fortnight  or  so  after  the  tempest,  he  found 
his  steps  arrested  by  a great  sign  that  lay  face  downward  on  tres- 
tles across  the  sidewalk,  in  readiness  for  hoisting  in  place  upon 
the  front  of  a smart  new  shop.  Inside  the  shop  he  saw  painters 
and  paper-hangers  at  work ; and  on  the  great  plate-glass  window 
a man  was  gluing  white  letters  with  dexterous  celerity.  The  let- 
ters already  in  place  read  “Niirnberger  Lebku — ” And  as  to  this 
legend  he  saw  “clien”  added  he  rolled  out  a stout  South  German 
oath,  and  stamped  upon  the  ground.  But  far  stronger  was  the 
oath  that  lie  uttered  as  the  big  sign  was  swung  upward,  and  he 
read  upon  it,  in  golden  German  letters. 
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That  the  Recording  Angel  blotted  out  with  his  tears  the  fines 
that  lie  was  compelled  on  this  occasion  to  record  against  Gottlieb 
Hrekel  in  heaven’s  high  chancery  is  highly  improbable.  In  the  only 
known  case  of  such  lachryiuic  erasure  the  provocation  to  profanity 
was  a commendable  moral  motive  that  was  eminently  unselfish. 
But  when  Gottlieb  Brekel  swore  roundly  in  his  native  German  all 
the  way  from  the  southwest  corner  of  Tompkins  Square  to  the 
corner  of  Third  Street  and  the  Bowery  ; and  from  that  point,  when 
he  had  transacted  his  business  there,  all  the  way  back  to  the  Cafi 
Niirnberg  in  Avenue  B,  his  motives  could  not  in  any  wise  be  re- 
garded as  moral,  and  selfishness  lay  at  their  very  root. 

Gottlieb  already  found  himself  involved  in  serious  difficulties 
with  the  many  customers  who  bought  his  lebkuchen  ; for  with  the 
departure  of  Hans  he  had  been  compelled  to  full  back  upon  his 
own  resources,  and  with  the  most  lamentable  results.  Great  quan- 
tities of  his  first  baking  were  returned  to  him,  with  comments  in 
both  High  German  and  Low  German  of  a very  uncomplimentary 
sort.  His  second  baking — saving  the  relatively  inconsiderable 
quantities  consumed  by  the  omnivorous  children  of  St.  Bridget’s 
School — simply  remained  upon  his  bauds  unsold.  And  now,  to 
make  his  humiliation  the  more  complete,  here  was  his  discharged 
assistant  setting  up  as  his  rival,  and  with  every  probability  that 
the  attempted  rivalry  would  be  crowned  with  success.  Really 
there  wa6  something,  perhaps,  to  be  said  in  palliation  of  Gottlieb’s 
profanity  after  all. 

When  he  told  at  home  that  evening  of  Hans  Kuhn’s  upstart 
pretensions  his  statements  were  received  with  an  ominous  silence. 
Aunt  Hedwig  only  coughed  slightly,  and  continued  her  knitting 
with  more  than  usual  energy.  Herr  Sohnstein  only  moved  a little 
in  his  chair  and  puffed  a little  harder  than  usual  at  his  pipe. 
Minna,  who  was  in  her  wire  cage  in  the  shop  settling  her  cash, 
only  bent  more  intently  over  her  books.  But  w hen  Gottlieb  went 
a step  farther  and  said,  looking  very  keenly  at  Herr  Sohnstein  as 
he  said  it,  that  some  great  rascal  must  have  lent  Hans  the  money 
to  make  his  fine  start,  Aunt  Hedwig  at  once  bristled  up  aud  said 
with  emphasis  that  rascals,  neither  great  nor  small,  were  in  the 
habit  of  lending  their  money  to  deserving  young  men ; and  Herr 
Sohnstein,  a little  sheepishly  perhaps,  and  mumbling  a little  in  his 
gray  mustache,  ventured  the  statement  that  this  was  a free  coun- 
try already,  and  people  living  in  it  were  at  liberty  to  lend  their 
money  to  whom  they  pleased;  and  Minna,  looking  up  from  her 
books — Gottlieb’s  back  was  turned  toward  her — blew  a most  un- 
filial  kiss  from  the  tips  of  her  chubby  fingers  to  Herr  Sohnstein 
right  over  her  father’s  shoulder.  All  of  which  goes  to  show  that 
something  very  like  open  war  had  broken  out  in  the  Caf6  Niirn- 
berg,  and  that  the  once  united  family  dwelling  therein  was  fairly 
divided  into  rival  camps. 

Gottlieb’s  dreary  case  was  made  a little  less  dreary  when  he 
found  that  the  lebkuchen  which  Hans  produced  in  his  fine  new 
bakery  was  distinctly  an  inferior  article;  not  much  better,  in  fact, 
than  Gottlieb’s  own.  To  any  intelligent  baker  the  reason  for  this 
was  obvious:  Hans  was  making  his  lebkuchen  with  new  honey- 
cuke.  Thus  made,  even  by  the  best  of  recipes,  it  could  not  be  any- 
thing but  a failure.  Gottlieb  gave  a long  sigh  of  relief  as  he 
realized  this  comforting  fact,  and  at  the  same  time  thought  of  his 
own  great  store  of  honey-pots — there  were  hundreds  of  them  now 
— all  readv  and  waiting  to  his  hand.  But  his  feeling  of  satisfac- 
tion passed  quickly  to  one  of  impotent  rage  as  lie  recognized  his 
own  powerlessness,  for  all  his  wealth  of  honey-pots,  to  make  leb- 
kuchen that  would  be  eaten  by  anybody  but  the  tough-palatcd 
children  from  St.  Bridget’s  School.  He  was  alone,  smoking,  in  the 
little  room  back  of  the  shop  as  this  hitter  thought  came  to  him ; 
in  his  rage  he  struck  the  table  beside  him  a blow  so  sounding  that 
the  family  cat,  peacefully  slumbering  behind  the  stove,  sprang  up 
with  a yell  of  terror,  and  made  but  two  jumps  to  the  open  door. 
Coming  on  top  of  all  his  other  trials — the  revolt  of  his  own  little 
Minna,  the  defection  of  Aunt  Hedwig,  and  the  almost  open  enmity 
of  Herr  Sohnstein — this  compulsory  surrender  of  all  his  hope  of 
honest  fame  was  indeed  a deadly  blow. 

Gottlieb  smoked  on  in  sullen  anger,  his  heart  torn  and  tortured, 
and  his  mind  filled  with  a confusion  of  bitter  evil  thoughts.  And 
presently— for  the  devil  is  at  every  man’s  elbow,  ready  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  any  sudden  weakness,  or  turn  to  his  own  purposes  any 
too  great  strength — these  thoughts  grew  more  evil  and  more  clear, 
until  they  fairly  resolved  themselves  into  the  determination  to 
steal  from  Hans  the  recipe  for  making  lebkuchen,  and  so  crush 
completely  his  rival  and  at  the  same  time  make  certain  his  own 
fortune  and  fame. 

Of  course  the  devil  did  not  plant  the  notion  of  theft  in  Gott- 
lieb’s mind  in  this  bold  fashion ; for  the  devil  is  a most  consider- 
ate person,  and  ever  shows  a courteous  disposition  to  spare  the 
feelings  of  those  whom  he  would  lead  into  sin.  No:  he  put  the 
matter  ingeniously  as  the  recovery  on  Gottlieb’s  part  of  his  own 
stolen  property ! His  logic  was  admirable : Hans  had  been  Gott- 
lieb’s assistant ; and  as  such  Gottlieb  had  owned  him  and  his  reci- 
pe as  well.  When  Hans  went  away  and  took  the  recipe  with  him, 
lie  took  that  which  still  belonged  to  his  master.  Therefore,  tri- 
umphantly argued  the  devil,  Gottlieb  had  a perfect  right  to  regain 
the  recipe  either  by  fair  means  or  bv  foul.  And  finally,  as  a bit 
of  supplementary  devil-logic,  the  thought  was  suggested  that  inas- 
much ns  Hans  certainly  must  know  the  recipe  by  heart,  the  mere 
loss  of  the  paper  on  which  it  was  written  would  not  be  any  real 
loss  to  him  at  all.  It  is  only  fair  to  Gottlieb’s  good  angel  to  state 
that  during  this  able  presentment  of  the  wrong  side  of  the  case 
he  did  venture  to  hint  once  or  twice — in  the  feeble,  perfunctory 
sort  of  way  that  unfortunately  seems  to  be  characteristic  of  good 
angels  when  their  services  really  are  most  urgently  required— that 
the  whole  matter  might  be  compromised  satisfactorily  to  all  the 
parties  in  interest  by  permitting  Hans  to  marry  Minna,  and  by 
then  taking  him  into  partnership  in  the  bakery.  And  it  is  only 
just  to  Gottlieb  to  state  that  to  these  faint-hearted  suggestions  of 
his  good  angel  he  did  not  give  one  moment’s  heed. 

Now  the  devil  is  a thorough-going  sort  of  a person,  and  having 
planted  the  evil  wish  in  Gottlieb’s  soul,  he  lost  no  time  in  opening 
to  him  an  evil  way  to  its  accomplishment.  When  Hans,  a stranger 
in  New  York,  had  come  to  work  at  the  Cafe  Niirnberg,  Gottlieb 
had  commended  him  to  the  good  graces  of  a friend  of  his,  a high- 
ly respectable  little  round  Brunswicker  widow  who  let  lodgings, 
and  in  the  comfortable  quarters  thus  provided  for  him  Hans  ever 
since  had  remained.  In  this  same  house  lodged  also  one  of  Gott- 
lieb’s apprentices — a loose  young  fellow,  for  whose  proper  regula- 
tion the  widow  more  than  once  had  been  compelled  to  seek  his 
master’s  counsel  and  aid.  In  this  combination  of  circumstances, 
to  which  the  devil  now  directed  his  attention,  Gottlieb  saw  his  op- 
portunity. It  was  easy  to  make  the  widow  believe  that  the  loose 
young  apprentice  had  taken  the  diort  step  from  looseness  to  crime, 
and  that  a suspicion  of  .heft  rested  upon  him  so  heavily  as  to  jus- 
tify the  searching  if  his  room;  it  was  easy  to  make  the  widow 
keep  .niard  oelow  while  Gottlieb  searched ; and  it  was  very  easy 
then  to  search,  not  for  imaginative  stolen  goods  in  the  chest  of  the 
apprentice,  but  for  that  which  he  himself  wanted  to  steal  from  the 
chest  of  Hans  Kuhn.  As  to  opening  the  chest  there  was  no  diffi- 
culty at  all.  Gottlieb  had  half  a dozen  Niirnberg  locks  in  his 
house,  and  he  had  counted,  as  the  event  proved  correctly,  upon 
making  the  key  of  one  of  these  locks  serve  his  turn.  And  in  the 
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chest,  without  any  trouble  at  all,  he  found  a leather  wallet,  and  in 
the  wallet  the  precious  recipe,  written  on  parchment  in  old  High 
German  that  he  found  very  difficult  to  read,  and  dated  in  Niirn- 
berg  in  the  year  ItSUB.  Gottlieb  was  pale  as  death  as  he  went 
downstairs  to  the  widow;  and  his  teeth  fairly  chattered  as  he 
told  her  that  he  had  made  a mistake.  He  tried  to  sav  that  the  ap- 
prentice was  not  a thief — but  the  word  dieb  somehow  stuck  in  his 
throut.  Keen  chills  penetrated  him  as  he  almost  ran  through  the 
streets  to  his  home.  For  the  devil,  who  heretofore  had  been  in 
front  of  him  and  had  only  beckoned,  now  was  behind  him  and 
was  driving  him  with  a right  good  will. 

When  he  entered  the  room  at  the  back  of  the  shop,  where  Min- 
na was  sewing,  and  where  Herr  Sohnstein,  with  his  arm  comfort- 
ably around  Aunt  Hedwig’s  waist,  was  smoking  his  long  pipe,  he 
created  a stir  of  genuine  alarm.  As  Aunt  Hedwig  very  truly  said, 
he  looked  as  though  he  had  seen  a ghost.  Herr  Sohnstein,  of  a 
more  practical  turn  of  mind,  asked  him  if  he  had  been  knocked 
down  and  rubbed ; and  the  word  beraubt  grated  most  harshly  upon 
Gottlieb’s  ears.  But  what  cut  him  most  of  all  was  the  way  in 
which  Minna — forgetting  all  his  late  unkindness  at  sight  of  his 
pale  frightened  face — sprang  to  him  with  open  arms,  and  with 
all  the  old  love  in  her  voice  asked  him  to  tell  her  what  had  gone 
wrong.  Under  these  favoring  conditions,  Gottlieb’s  good  angel 
bestirred  himself  somewhat  more  vigorously,  and  for  a moment  it 
seemed  not  impossible  that  right  might  triumph  over  wrong.  But 
the  devil  bustled  promptly  upon  the  scene,  and  of  course  had 
things  all  his  own  way  again  in  a moment.  It  certainly  is  most 
unfortunate  that  good  angels,  as  a rule,  are  so  weak  in  their  an- 
gelic knees. 

Gottlieb  pushed  Minna  away  from  him  roughly;  addressed  to 
Aunt  Hedwig  the  impolite  remark  that  ghosts  only  were  seen  by 
women  and  fools;  in  a surly  tone  informed  Ilerr  Sohnstein  that 
policemen  still  were  plentiful  in  the  vicinity  of  Tompkins  Square; 
and  then,  having  planted  these  barbed  arrows  in  the  breasts  of 
his  daughter,  his  sister,  and  his  friend,  sought  the  retirement  of 
his  own  upper  room.  As  he  left  them,  Minna  buried  her  face  in 
Aunt  Hedwig’s  capacious  bosom  and  cried  bitterly,  and  Aunt  Hed- 
wig also  cried;  and  Herr  Sohnstein,  laying  aside  for  the  moment 
his  pipe,  put  his  arms  protectingly  around  them  both.  They  all 
were  very  miserable. 

In  the  upper  room,  where  the  air  seemed  so  stifling  that  he 
had  to  open  the  window  wide  in  order  to  breathe,  Gottlieb  was 
very  miserable  too.  He  was  fleeing  into  Tarshish,  this  tempora- 
rily wicked  baker ; and  just  as  fell  out  in  the  case  of  that  other 
one  who  tied  to  Tarshish,  his  flight  was  a failure:  for  this  little 
world  of  ours  is  far  too  small  to  give  any  one  a chance  to  run 
away  from  committed  sin. 

Gottlieb  tried  to  divert  his  thoughts  from  his  crime,  and  at  the 
same  time  tried  to  reap  'ts  reward  by  studying  the  stolen  recipe ; 
but  his  attempt  was  not  successful.  The  cramped  letters,  brown 
with  age,  on  the  brown  parchment,  danced  before  his  eyes;  and 
the  quaint,  intricate  High  German  phraseology  became  more  and 
more  involved.  He  could  make  nothing  of  it  at  all.  And  the 
thought  occurred  to  him  that  perhaps  he  never  would  be  able 
to  make  anything  of  it — that,  without  losing  any  part  of  the  pen- 
alty justly  attendant  upon  his  crime,  the  crime  itself  might  prove 
to  be,  so  far  as  the  practical  benefit  that  he  sought  was  concerned, 
absolutely  futile.  As  this  dreadful  possibility  arose  before  his 
mind  a faintness  and  giddiness  came  over  him.  The  room  seemed 
to  be  whirling  around  him;  life  seemed  to  be  slipping  away  from 
him ; there  was  a strange  horrible  ringing  in  his  eats.  He  leaned 
forward  over  the  table  at  which  he  was  sitting  and  buried  his  face 
in  his  hands. 

Then,  possibly,  Gottlieb  fell  asleep,  though  of  this  he  never  felt 
really  sure.  What  is  quite  certain  is  that  he  saw,  as  clearly  as  he 
ever  saw  her  in  life,  his  dear  dead  Minna ; but  with  a face  so  sad, 
so  reproachful,  so  full  of  piteous  entreaty,  that  iiis  blood  seemed 
to  stand  still,  while  a consuming  coldness  settled  upon  his  heart. 
He  struggled  to  speak  with  her,  to  assure  her  that  he  would  repair 
the  evil  that  he  had  done,  to  plead  for  forgiveness  ; but,  for  all  his 
striving,  no  other  words  would  come  to  his  lips  save  those  which 
a little  while  before  he  had  spoken  so  roughly  to  poor  Aunt  Hed- 
wig— “The  only  people  who  see  ghosts  are  women  and  fools!” 

And  then,  of  a sudden,  he  found  himself  still  seated  at  the 
table,  the  brown  parchment  still  spread  out  before  him,  and  the 
faint  light  of  early  morning  breaking  into  the  room.  The  window 
was  wide  open,  us  he  hail  left  it,  and  he  was  chilled  to  the  marrow; 
lie  had  a shocking  cold  in  the  head  ; there  were  rheumatic  twinges 
in  all  his  joints  as  he  arose.  What  with  the  physical  misery 
arising  from  these  causes,  and  the  moral  misery  arising  from  his 
sense  of  committed  sin,  he  was  in  about  as  desperately  bad  a 
humor  with  himself  as  a man  could  be.  He  was  in  no  mood  to 
make  another  effort  to  read  the  difficult  German  of  the  recipe, 
the  cause  of  all  his  troubles.  The  sight  of  it  pained  him,  and  he 
thrust  it  hurriedly  into  an  old  desk,  in  which  were  stored  (and 
these  also  were  a source  of  pain  to  him)  several  generations  of 
uncollected  bills — practical  proofs  that  the  adage  in  regard  to  the 
impossibility  of  simultaneously  possessing  cakes  and  pennies  does 
not  always  hold  good.  He  locked  the  desk  and  put  the  key  in 
his  pocket,  and  then  returned  the  key  to  the  lock  and  left  it  there, 
as  the  thought  occurred  to  him  that  the  locking  of  this  desk, 
that  never  in  all  the  years  that  he  had  owned  it  had  been  locked 
l>efore,  might  arouse  suspicion.  It  seemed  most  natural  to  Gott- 
lieb that  his  actions  should  be  regarded  with  suspicion ; he  had  a 
feeling  that  already  his  crime  must.be  known  to  half  the  world. 

And  before  night  it  certainly  is  true  that  the  one  person  most 
deeply  interested  in  the  discovery  ami  punishment  of  Gottlieb’s 
crime — that  is  to  say,  Hans  Kuhn — did  know  all  about  it ; which 
fact  would  seem  surprising,  considering  how  skilfully  Gottlieb  had 
gone  about  his  wrork,  were  it  not  remembered  that  his  unwitting 
accessory  had  been  the  little  round  Brunswicker  widow,  and  were 
it  not  known  that  little  round  widows — Brunswick  born  or  bom 
elsewhere— as  a class  are  incapable  of  keeping  a secret. 

This  excellent  woman,  to  do  her  justice,  had  followed  Gottlieb’s 
orders  to  the  letter.  He  had  warned  her  not  to  tell  the  loose  ap- 
prentice that  his  chest  had  been  searched,  and,  so  far  ns  that  ap- 
prentice was  concerned,  wild  horses  might  have  been  employed  to 
drag  that  little  round  widow  to  pieces — at  least  she  might  have 
permitted  the  wild  horses  to  be  hitched  up  to  her — before  ever 
an  indiscreet  word  would  have  passed  her  lips.  But  when  Hans 
Kuhn,  for  whom  she  entertained  a high  respect,  and  for  whom 
she  had  also  that  warmly  friendly  feeling  which  trig  middle-aged 
widows  not  seldom  manifest  toward  good-looking  young  men, 
came  to  her  in  a fine  state  of  wrath,  and  told  her  that  his  chest 
had  been  ransacked  (he  did  not  tell  her  of  his  loss,  for  he  had  not 
himself  observed  it),  she  did  not  consider  that  she  violated  any 
confidence  in  telling  him  everything  that  had  occurred.  It  was 
all  a mistake,  she  said ; the  Herr  Brekel  had  gone  into  the  wrong 
room ; she  must  set  the  matter  right  at  once ; that  bad  young  man 
might  be  a thief,  after  all.  Hans  felt  a cold  th  ill  run  through 
him  at  the  widow’s  words.  But  he  controlled  himself  so  well  that 
she  did  not  suspect,  his  inward  perturbation  ; and  she  accepted  in  as 
good  faith  his  offer  to  inform  the  Herr  Brekel  of  his  error  as  she 
did,  a day  later,  his  assurance  that  the  matter  had  been  satisfac- 
torily adjusted,  and  that  the  innocence  of  the  apprentice  had  been 
proved. 

And  then  Hans  returned  to  his  violated  chest,  and  found  that 
the  dread  which  had  assailed  his  soul  was  founded  in  substantial 
truth — the  recipe  was  gone!  In  itself  the  loss  of  the  recipe  was 
no  very  great  matter,  for  he  knew  it  by  heart ; but  that  Gottlieb — 
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who  had  also  a cellar  full  of  rich  old  honey-cakc — should  have 
gained  possession  of  it  was  a desperate  matter  indeed.  Here  in- 
stantly was  an  end  to  the  hope  of  successful  rivalry  that  Huns 
had  cherished ; and  with  the  wreck  of  his  luck  in  trade,  as  it 
seemed  to  him  in  the  first  shock  of  his  misfortune,  away  in  frag- 
ments to  the  four  winds  of  heaven  was  scattered  every  vestige  of 
probability  that  he  would  have  luck  in  love.  Being  so  suddenly 
confronted  witlf  a compound  catastrophe  so  overwhelming,  even  a 
bolder  baker  than  Hans  Kuhu  very  well  might  have  been  for  a 
time  aghast. 

But  as  his  wits  slowly  came  together  again  liana  perceived  that 
the  game  was  not  by  any  means  lost,  after  all;  on  the  contrary, 
it  looked  very  much  as  though  he  had  it  pretty  well  in  his  own 
hands.  Gottlieb  was  a thief,  and  all  that  was  needed  to  complete 
the  chain  of  evidence  against  him  was  his  first  baking  of  leb- 
kuchen, for  that  as  clearly  would  prove  him  to  be  in  possession 
of  the  stolen  recipe  as  what  the  widow  could  tell  would  prove 
that  he  had  created  for  himself  an  opportunity  to  steal  it.  The 
most  agreeable  way  of  winning  a father-in-law  is  not  by  force  of 
threatening  to  hale  him  to  a police  court,  but  it  is  better  to  win 
him  that  way  than  not  to  win  him  at  alls  Hans  thought ; and  he 
thought  also  that  this  was  one  of  the  occasions  when  it  was  quite 
justifiable  to  fight  the  devil  with  fire.  So  his  spirits  rose,  and 
now  he  longed  for,  as  eagerly  as  in  the  first  moments  of  his  loss 
he  had  dreaded,  the  production  of  such  lebkuchen  at  the  Cafe 
Niirnberg  as  would  prove  the  proprietor  of  that  highly  respectable 
establishment  to  be  neither  more  nor  less  than  a robber. 

Hans  was  both  annoyed  and  surprised  as  time  passed  on  and 
the  “ cakes  succulent  but  damnatory”  were  not  forth-coming  from 
Gottlieb’s  oven.  He  himself  went  on  making  unsatisfactory  leb- 
kuchen of  bad  materials  by  a good  formula,  and  Gottlieb  continued 
to  make  unsatisfactory  lebkuchen  by  a bad  formula  of  the  best 
materials.  Orthodox  German  palates  found  nothing  to  commend 
and  much  to  reprobate  in  both  results.  This  was  the  situation 
for  several  weeks.  Hans  could  not  understand  it  at  all.  The 
subject  was  a delicate  one  to  broach  to  Minna  during  their  short 
but  blissful  interviews  about  dusk  in  the  central  fastnesses  of 
Tompkins  Square,  at  which  interviews  Aunt  Hedwig  winked  and 
Herr  Sohnstein  openly  connived  by  keeping  watch  for  them  against 
Gottlieb’s  possible  appearance ; for  Ilans  had  determined  that 
until  he  had  positive  proof  to  go  upon  he  would  keep  secret,  and 
most  of  all  from  Minna,  the  dreadful  fact  of  her  father’s  crime. 
Therefore  did  he  remain  in  a state  of  very  harrowing  uncertainty, 
with  his  plan  of  campaign  completely  brought  to  a stand. 

During  this  period  a heavy  cloud  hung  over  the  Cafe  Niirnberg. 
Gottlieb  came  fitfully  to  his  meals,  and  when  he  did  come,  ate 
almost  nothing.  Each  day  he  grew  more  aud  more  morose ; each 
night,  when  poor  Aunt  Hedwig  was  not  kept  awake  by  her  own 
sorrowful  thoughts,  her  slumbers  were  broken  by  heating  her 
brother  pacing  heavily  the  floor  of  the  adjoining  room.  In  some 
sort  he  made  up  for  his  loss  of  sleep  at  night  by  sleeping  of  un 
evening  in  the  little  room  back  of  the  shop,  falling  into  restless 
naps  (when  he  should  have  been  rest  fully  smoking  his  long  pipe), 
from  which  he  would  wake  with  a start  and  sometimes  with  a cry 
of  alarm,  and  would  dart  furtive  horrified  glances  at  Aunt  Hedwig 
and  Herr  Sohnstein,  who  were  doing  nothing  of  a horrifying  nature, 
only  sitting  cozily  close  together,  more  or  less  enfolded  in  each 
other’s  arms.  It  was  a little  inconsiderate  on  the  part  of  the  lovers, 
and  very  hard  on  Minna,  this  extremely  open  love-making ; fur 
Minna’s  love-making  necessarily  was  by  fitful  snatches  amidst  the 
bleak  desolations  of  Tompkius  Square.  They  would  try  to  comfort 
each  other,  she  and  Hans,  as  they  stood  cheerlessly  under  the  chill 
lee  of  the  music  stand ; but  their  outlook  was  a dreary  one,  and 
their  efforts  in  this  direction  were  not  crowned  with  any  great 
success.  Sometimes  as  Minna  came  home  again  along  the  west 
side  of  the  square,  and  saw  in  Spengler’s  window  the  wreaths  of 
highly  artificial  immoitelles  with  the  word  “Rube”  upon  them  in 
vivid  purple  letters,  she  fairly  would  fall  to  crying  over  the  thought 
that  until  she  should  become  a fit  subject  for  such  a wreath  there 
was  small  chance  that  any  real  rest  would  be  hers. 

However,  all  this  is  aside  from  Gottlieb’s  horrified  looks  as  he 
waked  from  his  troubled  slumbers — looks  which  would  disappear 
as  he  became  thoroughly  aroused,  but  gnly  to  return  again  alter 
his  next  uneasy  nnp.  One  day  he  startled  Aunt  Hedwig  by  asking 
her  if  she  believed  in  ghosts.  Remembering  his  severe  words  in 
condemnation  of  her  casual  reference  to  these  supernatural  beimrs, 
it  was  with  some  hesitation  that  she  replied  that  she  did.  Still 
more  to  her  surprise  Gottlieb  turned  away  from  her  hurriedly,  yet 
not  so  hurriedly  but  that  she  saw  a strange,  scared  look  upon  his 
face,  and  in  a low  and  trembling  voice  replied,  “ And  so  do  I.” 

And  now  the  fact  may  as  well  be  admitted  frankly  that  a ghost 
was  the  disturbing  element  that  was  making  Gottlieb's  life  go 
wrong — that,  as  there  seemed  to  be  every  reason  to  believe,  was 
hurrying  him  toward  the  grave;  for  a middle-aged  German  who 
refuses  to  eat,  whose  regular  sleep  forsakes  him,  and  who  actually 
gives  up  smoking,  naturally  cannot  be  «Xpccted  to  remain  long  in 
this  world. 

It  was  the  ghost  of  his  dead  wife.  At  first  she  appeared  to  him 
only  in  his  dreams,  standing  beside  the  desk  in  which  he  had 
placed  the  stolen  recipe  for  making  lebkuchen,  and  holding  down 
the  lid  of  that  desk  with  a firm  but  diaphanous  white  hand.  Pre- 
sently she  appeared  to  him  quite  as  clearly  in  his  waking  hours. 
Her  face  still  wore  an  expression  at  once  tender  and  reproachful, 
but  every  day  the  look  of  tenderness  diminished,  while  the  look  of 
reproach  grew  stronger  and  more  stern.  Each  time  that  he  sought 
to  open  the  desk  that  he  might  take  thence  the  recipe  and  make 
his  crime  a practical  business  success,  the  figure  assumed  an  air 
so  terribly  menacing  that  his  heart  failed  him,  and  he  gave  over 
the  attempt. 

This,  then,  was  the  all-sufficient  reason  why  the  good  lebkuchen 
that  would  have  proved  Gottlieb  a thief  was  not  lor  sale  at  the 
Caf6  Niirnberg,  and  this  was  the  reason  why  Gottlieb  himself, 
broken  down  by  loss  of  food  and  sleep  and  by  the  nervous  wear 
and  tear  incident  to  forced  companionship  with  an  angry  ghost, 
was  drawing  each  day  nearer  and  nearer  to  that  dark  portul  through 
which  bakers  and  all  other  people  pass  hence  into  the  shadowy 
region  whence  there  is  no  return. 

Gottlieb  Brekel  never  had  been  an  especially  pious  man.  As  be- 
came a reputable  German  citizen,  he  had  paid  regularly  the  rent 
of  a pew  in  the  Church  of  the  Redemptorist  Fathers  in  Third 
Street,  but  excepting  on  such  high  feasts  as  Christmas  and  Easter 
he  usually  had  been  content  to  occupy  it  and  to  discharge  his 
religious  duties  at  large  vicariously.  Aunt  Hedwig’s  bonnet  inva- 
riably was  the  most  brilliantly  conspicuous  feature  of  the  entire 
congregation,  just  as  the  prettiest  face  in  the  entire  congregation 
invariably  was  Minna’s.  But  now  that  Gottlieb  was  confronted 
with  a spiritual  difficulty,  it  occurred  to  him  that  he  might  advan- 
tageously resort  in  his  extremity  to  spiritual  aid.  He  had  no  very 
clear  notion  how  the  aid  would  be  given ; he  was  not  even  clear 
as  to  how  he  ought  to  set  about  asking  for  it ; and  he  was  troubled 
by  the  conviction  that  in  order  to  obtain  it  he  must  not  only  repent 
of  his  sin,  but  must  make  atonement  by  restitution — a possibility 
(for  the  devil  still  had  a good  grip  upon  him)  that  made  him  hesitate 
a long  while  before  he  set  about  purchasing  ease  for  his  conscience 
at  so  heavy  a material  cost.  However,  his  goial  angel  at  last  man- 
aged to  pluck  up  some  courage — it  was  high  time — and  strength- 
ened by  this  tardily  given  assistance,  he  betook  himself  in  search 
of  consolation  within  church  walls. 

The  Church  of  the  Redemptorist  Fathers  is  a very  beautiful 
church,  and  at  all  times — save  through  the  watches  of  the  night 
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and  through  one  mid  day  hour — its  doors  stand  hospitably  open, 
silently  inviting  poor  sinners,  weary  and  heavy  laden  with  their 
sins,  to  enter  into  the  calm  of  its  quiet  holiness  and  there  find 
rest.  Tall  slender  pillars  uphold  its  vaulted  roof,  in  the  groin- 
ings  of  which  lurk  mysterious  shadows.  Below,  a warm  rich  light 
comes  through  the  stained-glass  windows,  whereon  are  pictured 
the  blessed  St.  Alphonsus  Maria  de  Liguori,  founder  of  the  Re- 
dcmptorist  Congregation,  blessedly  instructing  the  chubby-faced 
choristers ; and  the  Venerable  Clement  Hofbauer,  “ primus  in  Ger- 
mania” of  the  Redemptorists,  all  in  his  black  gown,  kneeling, 
praying  no  doubt  for  the  outcast  German  souls  for  the  saving  of 
which  he  worked  so  hard  and  so  well ; and  (a  picture  that  Minna 
dearly  loved)  St.  Joseph  and  the  sweet  Virgin  and  the  little  Christ- 
child  fleeing  together  through  the  desert  from  the  wrath  of  the 
Judean  king.  And  ranged  around  the  walls  on  perches  high 
aloft  are  statues  of  various  minor  saints  and  of  the  twelve  apos- 
tles ; of  which  Minna’s  favorite  was  the  Apostle  Matthias,  because 
this  saint,  with  his  high  forehead  tending  toward  baldness,  and  his 
long  gray  beard  and  gray  hair,  and  his  kindly  face,  and  even  the 
axe  in  his  hand  (that  was  not  unlike  a baker’s  peel),  made  her 
think  always  of  her  dear  father.  The  pew  that  Gottlieb  paid  for 
60  regularly,  and  so  irregularly  occupied,  was  just  beneath  the 
statue  of  this  saint,  which,  however,  gave  Minna  less  pleasure  than 
would  have  been  hers  had  not  the  next  saint  in  the  row  been  the 
Apostle  Simon  with  his  dreadful  saw.  It  must  have  hurt  so  hor- 
ribly to  be  sawed  in  two,  she  thought.  In  the  dusky  depths 
of  the  great  chancel  gleamed  the  white  marble  of  the  beautiful 
altar,  guarded  by  St.  Peter  with  his  keys  and  St.  Paul  with  his 
naked  two-edged  sword ; and  above  the  altar  was  the  dead  Christ 
on  Calvary,  with  His  desolate  mother  and  the  despairing  Magdalene 
and  St.  John  the  divine. 

Into  this  beautiful  church  it  was  that  Gottlieb,  led  thither  by  his 
good  angel,  entered ; and  the  devil — raging  in  the  terrible  but  im- 
potent fashion  that  is  habitual  with  devils  when  they  see  slipping 
away  from  their  snares  the  souls  which  they  had  thought  to  win 
to  wickedness — of  course  was  forced  to  remain  outside.  But  what 
feelings  of  keen  repentance  filled  this  poor  sinning  baker’s  heart 
within  that  holy  place,  what  good  resolves  came  to  him,  what 
light  and  refreshment  irradiated  and  cheered  his  darkened,  har- 
ried soul — all  these  are  things  which  better  may  be  suggested 
here  than  written  out  in  full.  For  these  things  are  so  real,  so 
sacred,  and  so  beautiful  with  a heavenly  beauty,  that  they  may  not 
lightly  be  used  for  decorative  purposes  in  mere  romance. 

Let  it  suffice,  then,  to  tell — for  so  is  our  poor  human  stuff  put 
together  that  trivial  commonplace  facts  often  exhibit  most  search- 
ingly  the  changes  for  good  or  for  evil  which  have  come  to  pass 
in  our  inmost  souls  — that  Gottlieb,  on  returning  to  the  Caf6 
Nurnberg,  ate  a prodigious  dinner;  and  after  his  dinner,  for 
the  first  time  in  a fortnight,  smoked  a thorough- 
ly refreshing  pipe. 

Over  his  dinner  and  his  pipe  he  was  silent, 
manifesting,  however,  a sort  of  sheepishness  and 
constraint  that  were  not  less  strange  in  the  eyes 
of  Aunt  Hcdwig  and  Minna  than  was  the  sudden 
revival  of  his  interest  in  tobacco  and  food.  As 
he  smoked,  a pleasant  thought  came  to  him. 

When  he  had  knocked  the  ashes  from  his  pipe 
he  ordered  Minna,  surlily,  to  bring  him  his  hat 
and  his  coat : he  must  pay  a visit  to  that  rascal 
Sohnstein,  he  said;  and  so  went  out.  He  left 
the  two  women  lost  in  wonder;  and  Aunt  Hed- 
wig,  because  of  his  characterization  of  her  dear 
Sohnstein  as  a rascal,  disposed  to  weep.  And 
yet  somehow  they  both  felt  that  the  storm  was 
breaking,  and  that  clear  weather  was  at  hand. 

There  was  nobody  in  the  shop  just  then,  and  the 
two,  standing  behind  the  rampart  of  freshly 
baked  cakes  that  was  high  heaped  up  upon  the 
counter,  embraced  each  other  and  mingled  tears, 
which  they  knew — by  reason  of  the  womanly  in- 
stinct that  was  in  them — were  tears  of  joy. 

And  that  very  evening  the  prophecy  of  happi- 
ness that  was  in  their  joyful  sorrow  was  happily 
fulfilled. 

Gottlieb  did  not  return  to  the  Caf6  Nurnberg 
until  after  nine  o’clock.  With  him  came  Herr 
Sohnstein.  They  both  were  very  grave  and  si- 
lent, yet  both  exhibited  a most  curious  twinkle- 
someness  in  their  eyes.  Neither  Aunt  Hedwig 
nor  Minna  could  make  anything  of  their  strange 
mood ; and  Aunt  Hedwig  was  put  to  her  trumps 
completely  when  she  was  sure  that  she  saw  her 
brother — who  was  whispering  to  Herr  Sohnstein 
behind  the  pie  counter — poke  the  notary  in  the 
ribs.  As  to  the  joint  chuckle  at  that  moment 
of  those  two  mysterious  men  there  could  be  no 
doubt : she  heard  it  distinctly. 

Still  further  to  Aunt  Hed wig’s  surprise,  for 
the  Caf6  Niiraberg  never  was  closed  before  ten 
o'clock,  and  usually  remained  open  much  later, 

Gv-i-iieb  himself  began  to  put  up  the  shutters; 
nnd  when  this  work  was  finished  he  came  back 
into  the  shop  and  locked  behind  him  the  double 
front  door.  Almost  as  he  turned  the  key  there 
was  a knock  outside,  as  though  somebody  actual- 


ly had  been  waiting  in  the  street  for  the  signal  that  the  closing 
of  the  shutters  gave. 

“Another  rascal  would  come  in  already,  Sohnstein,”  said  Gott- 
lieb, gruffly.  “ Open  for  him,  but  lock  the  door  again.  I must  go 
upstairs.” 

Gottlieb,  with  a queer  smile  upon  his  face,  left  the  little  back 
room  ; and  a moment  later  Minna  uttered  a cry  of  surprise,  as  Herr 
Sohnstein  unlocked  the  door  and  her  own  Hans  entered  the  shop. 
What,  she  thought,  could  all  these  wonders  mean  ? As  for  Aunt 
Hedwig,  she  had  sunk  down  into  her  big  arm-chair,  and  her  bright 
black  eyes  seemed  to  be  fairly  starting  from  her  head. 

Herr  Sohnstein  locked  the  door  again,  as  he  had  been  ordered 
to  do,  and  then  brought  Hans  through  the  shop  and  into  the  little 
back  room.  Hans  evidently  was  not  a party  to  the  mystery, 
whatever  the  mystery  might  be.  He  looked  at  Minna  as  wonder- 
ingly  as  she  looked  at  him,  and  he  was  distressingly  ill  at  ease. 
But  there  was  no  time  for  either  of  them  to  ask  questions,  for  as 
Hans  entered  the  room  from  the  shop,  Gottlieb  returned  to  it.  In 
his  hand  Gottlieb  held  the  brown  old  parchment  on  which  the 
lebkuchen  recipe  was  written ; the  smile  had  left  his  face ; he  was 
very  pale.  For  a moment  there  was  an  awkward  pause.  Then 
Gottlieb,  trembling  a little  as  he  walked,  crossed  the  room  to 
where  Hans  stood,  and  placed  the  parchment  in  his  hands.  And 
it  was  in  a trembling,  broken  voice  that  Gottlieb  said : 

“Hans,  a most  wicked  man  have  I been.  But  my  dead  Minna 
has  helped  me,  and  here  I give  again  to  you  what  I stole  from 
your  chest — I who  was  a robber.”  Then  Gottlieb  covered  his 
face  with  his  hands,  and  between  his  bony  knuckles  there  was  a 
sparkle  of  tears. 

“ My  own  dear  father  1”  said  Minna;  and  her  arms  were  around 
him,  and  her  head  was  pressed  close  upon  his  breast. 

“ My  own  good  brother,  you  could  not  be  a thief !”  said  Aunt 
Hedwig,  and  so  saying,  clasped  her  stout  arms  around  them  both. 

“ My  good  old  friend  ! all  now  is  right  again,”  said  Herr  Sohn- 
stein,  who  then  affected  to  put  his  arms  around  the  three,  but 
really  embraced  only  Aunt  Hedwig.  Hbwever,  there  was  quite 
enough  of  Aunt  Hedwig  to  fill  even  Herr  Sohnstein’s  long  arms; 
and  he  made  the  average  of  his  one-third  of  an  embrace  all  right 
by  bestowing  it  with  a threefold  energy. 

The  position  of  Hans  as  he  regarded  this  affectionately  writhing 
group  (that  was  not  unsuggestive  of  the  Laocoon,  with  a new 
motive,  a fourth  figure,  a commendable  addition  of  draperies,  and 
a conspicuous  lack  of  serpents)  would  have  been  awkward  under 
any  circumstances ; and  as  the  circumstances  were  sufficiently 
awkward  to  begin  with,  he  was  very  much  embarrassed  indeed. 
To  Aunt  Hedwig’s  credit  be  it  said  that  she  was  the  first  (after 
Minna,  of  course,  and  Minna  could  not  properly  act  in  the  prem- 
ises) to  perceive  his  forsaken  condition. 


“Come,  Hans,”  said  the  good  Hedwig,  her 
voice  shaken  by  emotion  and  the  tightness  of 
Herr  Sohnstein’s  grip  about  her  waist 
“You  had  better  come,  Hans,”  added  Herr 
Sohnstein,  jollilv. 

“ Will  you  come,  Hans,  and  forgive  me  ?”  Gott- 
lieb asked. 

But  it  was  not  until  Minna  said,  very  faintly, 
yet  with  a heavenly  sweetness  in  her  voice, 
“You  may  come,  Hans  I”  that  Hans  actually 
came. 

And  then  for  a while  there  was  such  hearty 
embracing  of  as  much  of  the  other  four  as  each 
of  them  could  grasp  that  the  like  of  it  all  for 
good-will  and  lovingness  never  had  been  seen 
in  a bakery  before.  And  Gottlieb's  good  angel 
exulted  greatly ; and  the  devil,  who  had  lingered 
about  the  premises  in  the  hope  that  even  at  the 
eleventh  hour  the  powers  of  evil  might  get  the 
better  of  the  powers  of  good,  acknowledged  his 
defeat  with  a howl  of  baffled  rage,  and  fled  away 
in  a blue  flame  and  a flash  of  lightning  that 
made  the  waters  of  the  East  River  (which  stream 
he  was  compelled  to  wade,  thanks  to  General 
Newton,  who  took  away  his  stepping  stones) 
fairly  hiss  and  bubble.  And  never  did  he  dare 
to  show  so  much  as  the  end  of  his  wicked  nose 
in  the  Caf6  Nurnberg  again  ! 

“But  you  will  not  take  from  me  this  little 
one,  my  daughter,  Hans  ?”  Gottlieb  asked,  when 
they  had  somewhat  disengaged  themselves. 
“You  will  come  and  live  with  us,  and  be  my 
partner,  and  together  we  will  make  the  good 
lebkuchen  once  more.  Is  it  not  so  ?” 

Hans  found  this  a trying  question.  He  looked 
at  Herr  Sohnstein,  doubtfully.  “ Ah,”  said  Ilerr  Sohnstein,  “ you 
mean  that  a very  hard-hearted  money-lending  man  has  hired  a 
shop  for  you  and  has  made  it  the  most  splendid  bakery  and  the 
finest  restaurant  on  all  the  East  Side,  eh?  And  you  are  afraid 
that  this  man,  this  old  miser  man,  will  keep  you  to  your  bargain- 
ings, already?” 

Hans  gave  a deprecating  nod  of  assent. 

“ Well,  my  boy  Hans,”  Herr  Sohnstein  continued, with  great  good- 
humor,  and  sliding  his  arm  well  around  Aunt  Hedwig’s  generous 
waist  again  as  he  spoke — “ well,  my  boy  Hans,  let  me  tell  you  that 
that  bad  old  miser  man  is  not  one-half  so  bad  as  you  would  think. 
Do  you  remember  that  when  he  had  a garden  made  upon  the  roof 
of  that  fine  bakery,  and  you  told  him  that  to  make  a garden  there 
was  to  waste  his  money,  what  he  said  ? Did  he  not  say  that  if  he 
made  the  garden  God  would  send  the  flowers  ? And  when  that 
fine  sign  was  made  with  ‘ Niirnberger  Bakerei’  upon  it,  and  you 
told  him  that  to  take  that  name  of  Nurnberg  was  not  fair  to  his 
old  friend,  did  he  not  tell  you  that  with  his  old  friend  he  would 
settle  that  matter  so  that  there  should  be  no  broken  bones  ? For 
did  he  not  know  already  that  for  these  five  years  past  it  has  been 
the  wish  of  Gottlieb’s  heart  to  leave  this  old  bakery — where  his 
lease  ends  this  very  coming  May — and  have  just  such  a new  fine 
bakery  upon  the  Square  as  now  he  and  you  will  have?  Ah,  this 
bad  old  miser  man  is  not  afraid  but  his  miser  money  will  come 
back  to  him  again,  and  he  is  not  such  a fool  but  that  he  had 
faith  in  his  good  friend  Gottlieb,  and  knew  that  all  would  end 
well.  And  now  truly  all  will  be  happiness ; for  Gottlieb,  who  has 
gained  a good  son,  can  spare  to  me  this  dear  Hedwig,  his  sister, 
and  he  will  come  to  church  with  us  and  see  us  all  married  in  one 
bright  day.” 

Aunt  Hedwig  looked  up  into  Herr  Sohnstein’s  face  as  he  ended 
this  long  speech — not  so  fine,  perhaps,  but  certainly  much  more 
moving  than  any  that  he  ever  had  made  in  the  criminal  courts — 
and  with  her  eyes  filling  with  happy  tears, said  to  him,  “And  it  is 
to  you  that  we  owe  it,  this  happiness.” 

But  Herr  Sohnstein’s  face  grew  grave  and  his  voice  grew  rever- 
ent as  he  answered:  “It  is  not  so,  my  Hedwig.  We  owe  our 
happiness  to  the  good  God  who  has  taken  away  the  evil  that  w'as 
in  our  dear  Gottlieb’s  heart.”  They  all  were  very  quiet  for  a little 
space,  and  upon  the  silence  broke  the  sweet  sound  of  the  clock 
bell  in  the  near  by  church  tower. 

When  the  last  stroke  had  sounded  Herr  Sohnstein  spoke  again, 
and  in  his  customary  jolly  tone : “ As  for  these  young  ones  here, 
we  will  unlock  the  door  and  let  them  walk  out  and  look  for  a little 
at  the  music  stand  that  they  love  so  well  in  the  square.  And 
Hedwig  shall  sit  beside  me  while  we  smoke  our  pipes,  Gottlieb, 
eh  ? It  is  a long  time  already,  old  friend,  since  you  and  I have 
sat  together  and  smoked  our  pipes.” 


BUT  IT  WAS  NOT  UNTIL  MINNA  SAID,  VERY  FAINTLY,  YET  WITH  A HEAVENLY  SWEETNESS  IN  HER  VOICE,  ‘ YOU  MA  Y COME. 
HANS”  THAT  HANS  ACTUALLY  CAME.” 
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THE  MASONIC  JUBILEE. 


F.FORE  Masonic  al- 
tars  in  717  lodges 
scattered  through  New 
York  State,  over  75,000 
Freemasons  will  on  the 
evening  of  April  24th 
celebrate  their  relense  from  the  burden  of  in- 
debtedness extending  over  a period  of  about 
fifty  years.  At  Masonic  Hall,  this  city,  three 
thousand  of  the  ■brethren  will  assemble,  rep- 
resenting sixty-five  lodges,  and  ninety-three 
other  city  lodges  will  join  in  the  celebration  in 
their  different  lodge-rooms  in  various  parts  of 
New  York  city.  Grand  Master  Frank  R.  Law- 
rence has  issued  an  encyclical  letter  to  be  read 
in  all  the  lodges  throughout  the  State.  Iti 
this  letter  the  Grand  Master,  who  has  so  re- 
cently led  the  Masons  out  of  financial  bondage, 
gives  a history  of  the  great  debt,  and  shows 
how  the  fraternity  was  freed  from  its  fetters. 

Briefly  reviewed,  the  history  of  this  financial 
emancipation  is  ns  follows: 

The  Masonic  Hall  and  Asylum  Fund  was 
founded  in  1842,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Masonic  fraternity  of  this  State,  the  purpose 
of  the  fund  being  the  erection  of  a hall  in  the 
city  of  Now  York,  from  the  revenues  of  which, 
when  fully  paid  for,  it  was  and  is  still  pro- 


posed to  establish  and  maintain  an  asylum 
for  indigent  Masons,  their  orphans  and  wid- 
ows. In  1870  this  fund  amounted  to  $340,000, 
and  the  site  of  the  present  Masonic  Hall, 
Twenty-third  Street  and  Sixth  Avenue,  was 
purchased.  The  Hall  was  opened  in  1874,  and 
was  dedicated  to  Masonic  uses  in  1875.  The 
total  cost  of  the  building,  with  furniture  and 
other  interior  fittings,  amounted  to  about 
$2,000,000,  and  in  1885,  when  Frank  R.  Law- 
rence was  elected  Grand  Master,  the  total  in- 
debtedness of  the  fund  was  $485,549  55. 

The  Masonic  Hall  and  Asylum  Fund,  it  must 
here  be  recalled,  was  begun  toward  the  end  of 
what  are  known  as  the  “ Antimasonic  days,” 
the  days  of  Thurlow  Weed’s  historical  remark, 
“ Well,  it’s  a good  enough  Morgan  till  after  elec- 
tion." In  fact  the  fund  was  to  a certain  de- 
gree the  outcome  of  what  the  Freemasons  term- 
ed their  “ persecution,”  which  agitation  caused 
them  to  determine  to  consecrate  themselves 
to  a purpose  which  should  demonstrate  their 
usefulness  to  the  world  at  large.  But  when 
the  Hall  was  completed,  in  1875,  the  energies 
of  the  fraternity  had  been  taxed  to  the  utmost, 
and  after  it  became  known  that  the  completed 
building  would  rest  under  a debt  of  half  a 
million  dollars  or  more,  the  ardor  with  which 
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the  brethren  had  undertaken  the  work  changed  to  apathy  and 
even  despair. 

This  depressing  state  of  affairs  continued  for  about  ten  years, 
and  at  more  than  one  period  it  seemed  probable  that  bankruptcy 
would  be  the  result,  and  that  the  property  would  be  sold  by  the 
sheriff.  In  June,  1885,  Frank  R.  Lawrence  was  chosen  as  Grand 
Master  of  Masons  of  the  State  of  New  York,  and  soon  after,  amid 
circumstances  of  the  greatest  discouragement,  began  an  earnest 
effort  to  discharge  this  burdensome  debt.  Grand  Master  Law- 
rence’s efforts  to  free  the  fraternity  from  debt  were  beset  with 
many  difficulties,  and  some  opposition  upon  the  part  of  members 
of  the  fraternity,  but  he  pluckily  persevered,  and  finally  solved  the 
financial  problem  after  years  of  good  management,  which  would 
take  too  much  space  to  even  outline  at  this  writing. 

It  should  be  stated,  however,  that  in  this  struggle  the  Grand  Mas- 
ter received  the  earnest  co-operation  of  Grand  Secretary  Elders, 
James  E.  Morrison,  Grand  High-Priest  of  Royal  Arch  Masons,  and 
of  Sir  Peter  Forrester,  Grand  Commander  of  Knights- Templar. 
Also,  in  connection  with  this  work  of  financial  liberation,  a word 
of  praise  is  due  to  the  ladies  for  the  brilliant  success  of  the  fair, 
held  by  the  Ladies’  Masonic  Fair  Association,  on  November  28, 

1887,  which  added  about  $77,000  to  the  Asylum  Fund  proper. 

Of  this  Ladies’  Association  Mrs.  Frank  R.  Lawrence  was  Chair- 
man of  the  Executive  Committee,  which  body  also  included  among 
its  members  Mrs.  Edward  M.  L.  Elders,  Mrs.  Frederick  A.  Burn- 
ham,  Mrs.  Ephraim  W.  Richardson,  Vice-Chairman,  and  Mrs.  Ed- 
ward B.  Harper,  Secretary.  Grand  Master  Lawrence,  in  June, 

1888,  was  pleased  to  be  able  to  announce  that  the  total  sum  con- 
tributed toward  payment  of  the  debt  under  his  new  financial  sys- 
tem was  $335,809  36 ; since  that  date  the  remainder  of  the  great 
debt  has  been  paid,  and  the  Masonic  fraternity  at  the  present  mo- 
ment not  only  does  not  owe  a dollar,  but  already  has  about  $80,000 
to  the  credit  of  its  Asylum  Fund. 

Thus,  after  nearly  fifty  years  of  financial  bondage,  has  Grand 
Master  Lawrence  led  the  Masons  out  of  the  wilderness  of  debt, 
and  it  is  for  this  reason  that  75,000  Masons  will  be  rejoicing 
simultaneously  this  evening  in  hundreds  of  Masonic  lodges.  A 
handsome  bronze  commemorative  medal  has  been  struck  to  cele- 
brate this  Jubilee.  This  medal  is  two  and  a half  inches  in  diame- 
ter, suitably  inscribed  and  engraved,  and  is  enclosed  in  a rich 
plush-lined  morocco  case.  In  addition  to  the  Grand  Lodge  Hall 
the  building  now  freed  from  debt  contains  eight  handsome  lodge- 
rooms,  namely,  the  Clinton,  Livingston,  Tuscan,  Ionic,  Corinthian, 
Composite,  Doric,  and  Austin  rooms.  Each  of  these  rooms  is  used 
by  a number  of  lodges,  and  they  pay  for  this  privilege  a consid- 
erably higher  rent  than  is  charged  for  lodge-rooms  elsewhere  in 
the  city  of  New  York. 

The  library  and  museum  of  antiquities  in  Masonic  Hall  are  par- 
ticularly interesting,  and  contain  many  historical  relics  of  great 
value.  * In  the  library  you  may  meet  the  oldest  living  Mason,  Mr. 
Adolphus  Andreas,  ninety-one  years  old,  who  was  made  a member 
of  the  fraternity  at  the  same  time  and  place  as  General  Lafayette. 

Masonry  counts  many  historical  characters  upon  its  roll  of 
honor.  Robert  R.  Livingston,  elected  in  1785,  was  for  sixteen 
years  the  Grand  Master  of  the  Grand  Lodge  of  New  York,  and 
was  Chancellor  of  the  State  of  New  York.  General  Jacob  Morton 
succeeded  him  in  1801,  and  was  in  turn  succeeded  by  De  Witt 
Clinton  in  1806.  The  latter  will  be  recalled  as  the  famous  pro- 
jector of  the  Erie  Canal,  Mayor  of  New  York,  and  Governor  of  the 
State.  De  Witt  Clinton  was  Grand  Master  for  fourteen  years, 
and  then  gave  way  to  Daniel  D.  Tompkins,  afterward  Governor  of 
the  State  and  Vice-President  of  the  United  States.  Stephen  Van 
Rensselaer  was  Grand  Master  from  1825  to  1830,  in  which  year 
he  was  succeeded  by  General  Morgan  Lewis,  also  a Governor  of 
the  State  of  New  York. 

Andrew  Jackson  and  Henry  Cluy  each  held  the  office  of  Grand 
Master  in  their  respective  States,  and  quite  recently,  it  may  be 
said,  Reuben  II.  Wal worth  (in  1853)  was  Grand  Master  of  this 
State  and  Chancellor  of  the  State;  John  L.  Lewis,  Grand  Master 
from  1856  to  1859,  is  one  of  the  present  Regents  of  the  University. 
In  1862  Dr.  John  J.  Crane,  a member  of  the  College  of  Physi- 
cians and  Surgeons,  was  Grand  Master,  which  position  was  held  by 
Judge  James  Gibson  (afterward  State  Senator)  in  1868  and  1869. 
General  James  W.  Ilusted,  the  “ Bald  Eagle  of  W’estchester  Coun- 
ty,” was  Grand  Master  in  1876 ; Edmund  L.  Judson,  Mayor  of  Al- 
bany, held  that  office  in  1878,  and  General  Charles  Rooine,  Grand 
Commander  of  the  Knights-Templarof  the  United  States,  was  Grand 
Master  of  Masons  in  1879.  In  1882  Benjamin  Flagler,  Collector 
of  Customs  of  Niagara  Falls,  was  Grand  Master  of  the  State  of 
New  York,  to  which  position  he  was  succeeded  by  J.  Edward  Sim- 
mons in  1883.  William  A.  Brodie,  of  Geneseo,  was  the  next 
Grand  Master,  and  in  1885,  as  previously  stated,  Frank  R.  Law- 
rence was  chosen  Grand  Master. 

The  first  Masonic  Lodge  of  which  there  is  any  record  was  estab- 
lished (referring  to  this  State,  of  course)  in  New  York  city  in 
1757.  It  was  then  known  as  St.  John’s  Lodge,  No.  2,  is  now 
designated  as  St.  John’s  Lodge,  No.  1,  and  has  the  honor  of  being 
the  possessor  of  the  Bible  upon  which  General  George  Washing- 
ton was  sworn  in  as  first  President  of  the  United  States.  A com- 
mittee from  this  lodge,  bearing  the  historical  Bible  referred  to, 
will  take  part  in  the  coming  Centennial  celebration. 

The  following  is  a fist  of  the  Grand  Officers  for  1888-9: 

M.  W.  Frank  R.  Lawrence,  Grand  Master,  New  York. 

K.  W.  John  W.  Vrooman,  Deputy  Grand  Master,  Herkimer. 

R.  W.  Janies  Ten  Eyck,  Senior  Grand  Warden,  Albany. 

R.  W.  John  Hodge,  Junior  Grand  Warden,  Lockport. 

R.  W.  Washington  E.  Connor,  Grand  Treasurer,  New  York. 

R.  W.  Edward  M.  L.  Elders,  Grand  Secretary,  New  York. 

R.  W.  Charles  W.  Camp,)  ( Lockport. 

R.  W.  Robert  Collyer,  > Grand  Chaplains,  J New  York. 

R.  W.  John  S.  Bacon,  ) ( Coming. 

R.  W.  Wright  D.  Pownall,  Grand  Marshal,  New  York. 

R.  W.  John  A.  Davis,  Grand  Standard-bearer,  Rochester. 

R.  W.  Elon  G.  Brown,  Grand  Sword-bearer,  Utica. 

R.  W.  Horace  L.  Greene,  “)  f Fort  Plain. 

R.  W.  Edward  B.  Harper,  I G , stewards  J New  Yorl{- 

R.  W.  Charles  W.  Mead,  f °rand  s’te«ard8.  ] Albany. 

R.  W.  James  B.  Davenport,  J (.  Brooklyn. 

R.  W.  William  Wallace  Walker,  Senior  Grand  Deacon,  New  York. 

R.  W.  N.  Louis  Tunis,  Junior  Grand  Deacon,  New  York. 

K.  W.  George  II.  Raymond,  Grand  Lecturer,  New  York. 

R.  W.  Herman  G.  Carter.  Grand  Librarian,  New  York. 

W.  George  Skinner,  Grand  Pursuivant,  New  York. 

W.  John  Uoole,  Grand  Tiler,  New  York. 

A memorial  volume  containing  an  account  of  the  liberation  of 
the  Masonic  fraternity  from  debt  will  be  published  during  the 
present  year.  

THE  DUC  D’AUM ALE’S  INHERITANCE. 

Henri  Eugene  Philippe  Louis  d’Orleans,  Due  d’Aumale,  the 
fourth  son  of  Louis  Philippe,  was  born  at  Paris  about  eight  years 
before  his  father  became  King  of  France.  His  early  manhood  was 
speut  in  Algeria,  where  be  earned  an  enviable  reputation  as  n sol- 
dier. During  the  Second  Empire. he  was  an  exile,  but  after  the  fall 
of  Napoleon  the  Third  he  returned  to  his  native  country,  and  per- 
formed valuable  services  in  reorganizing  the  French  army.  In 
1886  he  was  again  banished  by  as  cruel  and  iniquitous  a decree  as 
ever  drove  a patriot  from  his  home.  That  decree  has  just  been 
rescinded,  and  he  now  returns  to  resume  his  place  as  one  of  the 
ablest  and  most  loyal  citizens  of  the  French  republic.  He  lias 
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proved  his  patriotism  in  arms,  and  his  love  for  his  country  by  his 
published  will,  which  bequeaths  the  great  estate  of  Chantilly  to 
the  Institute  of  France  for  a national  art  museum. 

Notwithstanding  his  fame  as  a soldier,  patriot,  and  generous 
benefactor  of  the  French  people,  the  Due  d’Anmale  is  chiefly  in- 
teresting to  the  student  of  history  as  the  beneficiary  of  one  of  the 
most  sordid  intrigues  which  disgrace  the  annals  of  this  century. 
It  was  to  him  that  the  last  Prince  of  Cond6  was  induced  by  a mere- 
tricious woman  to  bequeath  his  vast  estate,  and  the  old  testator 
died  so  quickly  after  making  the  vv'ff  that  every  one  concerned  in 
the  plot  was  suspected  of  having  at  least  countenanced  foul  play. 
This  did  not,  of  course,  include  the  Due  d’Aumale,  for  though  he 
was  the  legatee  under  the  will,  he  was  at  the  time  an  innocent 
child  less  than  eight  years  old. 

Louis  Henri  Joseph  de  Bourbon,  Due  de  Bourbon,  the  last  Prince 
of  Condi*,  was  born  in  1756.  The  heir  to  one  of  the  greatest  titles 
and  noblest  estates  in  France,  he  doubtless  looked  forward  to  the 
gay  and  easy  fife  of  a grand  seigneur  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
But  a deluge  overwhelmed  the  feudal  system  in  his  time,  and  he 
was  thankful  to  be  able  to  escape  with  his  fife.  To  be  sure,  be 
was  one  of  the  few  who  dared  to  oppose  the  Revolution  of  1789  in 
arms,  but  he  could  not  smother  the  thunder-storm  of  “liberty, 
equality,  and  fraternity”  with  “ a few  whiffS  of  grape-shot,”  and  he 
was  forced  to  stay  in  England,  an  impatient  exile,  until  Waterloo 
destroyed  the  schemes  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte. 

His  only  son,  the  unfortunate  Due  d’Enghein,  the  victim  of  Bo- 
naparte’s overweening  ambition,  was  shot  in  1804,  and  the  child- 
less, broken-hearted  old  prince  sought  forgetfulness  in  deep  and 
prolonged  dissipations.  During  one  of  his  orgies  he  met  and  was 
fascinated  by  Sophia  Dawes,  a third-rate  London  actress,  who  short- 
ly afterward  married  the  Baron  de  Fenchferes,  a gentleman  of  the 
prince’s  suite.  The  husband  was  an  honorable  man,  for  as  soon 
as  he  discovered  the  wretched  relations  existing  between  his  master 
and  his  wife  he  at  once  repudiated  her,  and  when  she  died,  long 
afterward,  famous  for  sanctity  and  wealth,  he  refused  the  legacy 
she  bequeathed  to  him. 

After  the  fall  of  the  First  Empire  the  prince  obtained  the  res- 
toration of  his  ancestral  property,  and  returned  with  the  baroness 
to  Chantilly,  the  beautiful  palace  built  by  Anne  de  Montmorency, 
and  given  by  Louis  the  Magnificent  to  the  great  Cond6. 

The  gift  was  worthy  of  the  king  who  gave  and  of  the  general 
who  received  it.  The  ch&teau,  standing  in  the  centre  of  a little 
lake,  is  surrounded  by  vast  grounds  laid  out  by  masters  of  the  art 
of  landscape-gardening.  A noble  forest  extends  on  every  side, 
furnishing  ample  opportunity  for  hunting  and  other  field-sports. 
The  whole  estate  included  more  than  8000  acres.  The  marble 
stable  for  180  horses  is  now  in  ruins.  The  grand  chateau,  the 
terrace,  and  the  fountains,  three  wonders  of  architectural  skill, 
were  destroyed  during  the  Revolution.  It  was  here  that  kings  of 
France  were  feasted  by  the  bravest  and  most  opulent  family  of 
their  nobility.  Here  Vutel,  the  famous  cook,  killed  himself  be- 
cause the  fish  did  not  arrive  in  time  to  be  served  at  a royal  banquet. 

From  1815  until  his  death  in  1830  the  prince  lived  in  the  Petit 
Chateau  with  the  imperious  baroness.  Charmed  at  first  by  her 
attractive  qualities,  he  soon  fell  into  a habit  of  submission,  which 
became  fixed  as  time  wore  on,  until  at  last  he  could  refuse  her 
nothing. 

A Legitimist  amongst  Legitimists  by  instinct,  education,  and 
inherited  tradition,  he  rejoiced  at  the  return  of  the  Bourbons  to 
royal  power.  He  detested  the  liberal  ideas  of  Louis  Philippe,  the 
head  of  the  house  of  Orleans.  He  sympathized  with  the  tyran- 
nical notions  of  his  cousin  and  next  of  kin,  Louis  de  Rohan-Roche- 
fort,  a descendant  of  the  Frankish  conquerors.  Yet  when  he  died 
his  estate  went  to  the  infant  son  of  his  enemy  to  the  exclusion  of 
his  intimate  friend  and  heir-at-law. 

The  record  shows  that  the  baroness  had  at  first  determined  to 
obtain  the  inheritance  for  herself,  and  had  persuaded  the  old  do- 
tard to  make  a will  in  her  favor.  The  Rohans  heard  of  it,  and 
very  unwisely  hinted  that  her  succession  would  be  disputed.  This 
was,  of  course,  a declaration  of  war,  and  she  acted  accordingly. 
A truce  was  at  once  made  with  the  Orleanists,  who  hnd  hitherto 
hated  her  as  a vile  woman,  and  she  set  herself  to  the  task  of  com- 
pelling the  prince  to  execute  a new  will  which  should  provide 
amply  for  her,  but  should  give  the  bulk  of  his  property  to  the 
Orleans  family. 

It  was  not  an  easy  task.  The  old  man  clung  to  his  ancient 
prejudices.  He  fought  long  and  hard.  He  protested  against  the 
arrangement  as  “ horrible  and  atrocious.”  He  pleaded  with  Louis 
Philippe  himself  for  a means  of  escape.  But  in  his  senile  infat- 
uation he  could  not  withstand  the  alternating  caresses  and  abuse 
of  the  woman  he  adored.  Still  protesting,  he  signed  the  will  which 
gave  his  estate  to  the  little  Due  d’Aumale,  and  fell  into  a stupor, 
from  which  he  only  recovered  at  intervals  until  his  death,  a few 
months  later,  in  August,  1830. 

Half  comatose  as  he  was,  he  was  undisturbed  by  the  revolution 
of  July,  1830.  Perhaps  he  did  not  realize  that  the  Bourbons  were 
again  dethroned,  and  that  the  house  of  Orleans  was  in  power.  His 
ability  to  help  or  harm  had  long  been  gone,  and  no  one  cared  to 
disturb  the  last  days  of  the  doting  old  man  at  Chantilly.  A month 
later  he  was  better.  He  spent  an  evening  with  the  baroness  and 
a couple  of  visitors,  chatting  and  playing  cards.  At  the  usual  hour 
he  retired  and  was  disrobed  by  his  valet,  who  locked  the  door  of 
his  apartments  and  went  away.  He  did  not  answer  when  called 
the  next  morning. 

“ The  prince  sleeps  soundly,”  the  domestics  remarked. 

“ Ouvrez,  ouvrez,  e’est  moi,"  screamed  the  baroness. 

For  once  he  did  not  obey  her.  He  was  stark  and  dead,  hanging 
to  the  window-ledge  by  a rope  made  of  two  handkerchiefs  knotted 
together ; this  was  passed  under  his  chin.  The  tips  of  his  feet 
touched  the  floor.  The  great  family  of  Cond6  was  extinct. 

Was  it  murder  or  suicide?  The  door  to  his  room  was  locked. 
The  only  access  to  it  was  through  the  apartments  of  Madame  De 
Fencheres.  The  situation  in  which  he  was  found  was  such  that 
even  a weak  man  might  have  extricated  himself.  A wound  re- 
ceived when  a young  man  had  incapacitated  him  from  tying  such 
knots  as  those  by  which  the  handkerchiefs  were  bound  together. 

All  these  facte  were  presented  at  the  famous  trial  before  the 
Superior  Court  at  Paris  in  1832,  at  which  the  validity  of  the  will 
was  established.  The  Rohans  argued  that  the  circumstances  of 
his  death  precluded  the  theory  of  suicide,  and  that  the  difference 
between  the  known  opinions  of  the  prince  and  the  tenor  of  his 
will  showed  that  it  had  been  fraudulently  obtained.  The  Orlean- 
ists, on  the  other  hand,  contended  that  he  had  plainly  killed  him- 
self, and  that  the  attempt  to  set  aside  the  will  was  a mere  political 
intrigue  for  the  restoration  of  the  Bourbons.  The  judges  took 
the  latter  view,  under  pressure,  it  is  said,  from  the  royal  personage 
whose  son  was  the  legatee. 

Still  a third  opinion  has  been  advanced.  It  is  known  that  dis- 
eased and  worn-out  men  can  find  a pleasure  in  suffering  when 
incapable  of  other  sensations.  Some  authorities,  therefore,  say 
that  the  old  prince  hung  himself  to  obtain  the  abnormal  pleasure 
said  to  be  thereby  given,  and  that  the  persons  whose  duty  it  was 
to  cut  him  down  allowed  him  to  perish. 

However  that  may  be,  and  whatever  opinion  may  be  formed  of 
this  sordid  intrigue,  the  Duke  d’Aumale  is  not  to  be  held  respon- 
sible. More  than  that,  if  ever  an  end  justified  a means,  it  was  this, 
which  gave  a splendid  estate  to  the  most  philanthropic  gentleman 
and  gallant  soldier  of  the  French  republic. 


IN  PILLION. 

{Duo.) 

He.  Behind  the  rider,  they  say,  care  sits, 

And  you  are  my  care,  as  you  may  divine; 
Perhaps  that’s  why  I care  for  you,  lady  mine. 
Well,  kiss  me,  and  say  we  are  quits. 

I know  you  trifle ; your  tenderness  flits 
And  changes  again  like  an  April  day ; 

Yet  all  my  anger  you  banish  away 
With,  Kiss  me,  and  say  we  are  quite. 

Do  you  think  that  fife  is  a ride,  and  its 
Stern  fact  a pleasuring  trip  forsooth  ? 

You  have  taken  my  all,  my  fife,  my  youth: 

Well,  kiss  me,  and  say  we  are  quits. 

She.  So  this  is  your  passionate  love,  that  twits 

Me  for  taking  the  love  that  you  gave — I trust! 

I have  given  you  all,  so  the  bargain’s  just. 

Kiss  me;  of  course  we  are  quits. 

My  every  fickleness  love  permits; 

Were  I always  coy,  your  passion  would  wane; 

Too  facile  a love  would  deserve  disdain. 

Kiss  me;  admit  we  are  quits. 

My  every  cruelty  only  knits 

Your  love  to  me  closer,  tears  you  away 
From  a man’s  many  interests.  Shall  I not,  pray. 
Have  my  jealousy?  Kiss;  we 'are  quits. 

He.  I dare  not  love  you.  I fear  that  you  jest; 

My  love  is  your  plaything — a woman’s  way. 

She.  I dare  not  be  kind  as  I would  be,  lest 

My  tenderness  cloy  you,  as  tenderness  may. 

He.  Ah ! love,  this  love  is  but  hope  deferred ; 

When  I think  you  love  me,  your  look  says,  Nay 
She.  Do  you  think,  could  I trust  your  uttermost  word, 

I’d  not  show  you  how  I am  your  slave  for  aye? 
All  griefs,  Doubt,  treacherous  warden,  admits, 

And  love  is  the  sorriest  game  to  play. 

Ah  1 thrust  this  frivolous  doubting  away, 

Aud  love  me  and  kiss  me.  We’re  quits.  S. 


PARLIAMENTARY  ORATORY  IN  ENGLAND. 

There  is  one  passage  in  Mr.  Motley’s  Correspondence  which  has 
excited  some  surprise  amongst  English  readers.  It  is  his  descrip- 
tion of  our  Parliamentary  speakers  at  a time  when  the  House  of 
Commons  was  the  arena  in  which  Disraeli,  Gladstone,  and  John 
Bright  displayed  the  full  vigor  of  their  faculties.  Mr.  Motley  does 
not  seem  to  have  been  impressed  by  anything  he  heard.  There 
is  no  scope  for  eloquence,  he  says,  in  such  a business-like  assem- 
bly ; and  of  so  notable  an  orator  as  Mr.  Bright  he  tells  us  that  the 
tribune  of  the  people  in  the  House  was  easy,  conversational,  “slight- 
ly humorous,  and  rather  fluent.”  This  strikes  an  Englishman  as 
singular,  and  I am  inclined  to  believe  that  Mr.  Motley  never  heard 
Bright  more  than  once,  and  that  the  solitary  occasion  was  one 
which  demanded  no  exhibition  of  oratorical  powers.  In  England 
there  is  a notion  that  American  public  speakers  are  always  rhetor- 
ical,  and  that  a member  of  your  House  of  Representatives  would 
make  heaven  and  earth  and  the  waters  under  the  earth  contribute 
metaphors  to  a new  proposal  for  the  ventilation  of  the  Capitol. 
That,  I know,  is  one  of  our  insular  delusions,  but  Americans  will 
admit  that  a remark  like  Motley’s  about  Bright  indicates  the  un- 
reasonable expectation  that  a man  with  the  prestige  of  an  orator 
ought  to  be  always  eloquent.  Mr.  Motley  does  not  appear  to  have 
heard  any  great  debate  in  the  House  of  Commons.  He  records  no 
impression  of  the  famous  duel  between  Disraeli  and  Gladstone  on 
the  night  when  the  Derby  Ministry  was  overthrown  in  1852,  or  of 
Gladstone’s  Budget  speech  in  1853,  or  of  Bright’s  attacks  on  the 
policy  which  led  to  the  Crimean  war.  These  were  remarkable 
displays  of  the  highest  qualities  of  speech,  and  any  one  of  them 
would  have  redeemed  the  House  of  Commons  from  that  reproach 
of  commonplace  pronounced  by  Mr.  Motley. 

No  one  will  pretend,  however,  that  England  is  noted  for  the 
abundance  of  her  orators.  There  is  far  more  readiness  of  tongue 
in  America ; indeed,  most  Englishmen  would  concede  that  Ameri- 
cans, as  a rule,  are  distinguished  by  wliat  is  called  by  people  who 
dou’t  possess  it  “ the  gift  of  the  gab.”  The  capacity  to  rise  after 
dinner  and  say  a few  happy  things  in  a few  well-chosen  sentences 
is  rare  in  our  chilly  island.  Perhaps  the  defect  is  due  to  that  ret- 
icence and  lack  of  expansiveness  which  are  amongst  the  most 
prominent  of  British  characteristics.  An  Englishman  is  not  so- 
ciable enough  even  when  he  has  dined  well  to  get  on  his  legs  and 
communicate  himself  buoyantly  to  the  company.  Moreover,  bad- 
inage is  indispensable  to  good  after-dinner  speaking,  and  this  is 
just  what  the  average  Englishman  does  not  fully  appreciate,  and 
when  it  is  applied  to  himself  is  most  apt  to  resent.  To  be  uncer- 
tain whether  your  airiest  jest  has  not  offended  half  the  table  is 
discouraging  to  the  postprandial  orator.  Nine  men  out  of  ten  will 
declare  that  nothing  bores  them  so  much  as  listening  to  a speech, 
and  yet  the  fuculty  of  articulate  utterance,  especially  if  it  is  ac- 
companied by  just  enough  humor  and  fancy  to  banter  the  foibles 
which  everybody  recognizes,  excites  general  envy.  It  is  one  of 
our  precious  anomalies  that  while  we  are  always  ready  to  sneer  at 
the  fluency  of  foreigners,  there  are  no  people  so  susceptible  to  the 
influences  of  speech  as  the  English.  In  a country  where  few  men 
speak  really  well  it  is  natural  that  this  power  should  be  highly 
prized,  but  it  is  rather  ludicrous  to  find  the  very  people  who  are 
disposed  to  decry  the  value  of  public  speaking  setting  the  most 
store  by  it.  At  this  moment  the  Tory  party  would  give  anything 
for  a great  orator.  All  their  speakers  are  overmatched  by  Mr. 
Gladstone’s  surpassing  eloquence.  If  a young  Tory  comes  to  the 
House  of  Commons  with  a reputation  from  a university  debating 
society,  his  debut  is  watched  with  anxious  interest  by  his  leaders, 
and  if  he  shows  distinct  promise  lie  is  tenderly  nursed  on  all  the 
platforms  of  his  party.  This  is  amusing  when  you  consider  that 
the  old  Tory  invectives  against  demagogues,  mouthing  politicians, 
men  whose  command  of  rhetoric  is  employed  to  stir  the  passion  of 
the  mob,  are  still  repeated  whenever  a Liberal  orator  achieves  a 
marked  success.  Had  Mr.  Gladstone  remained  a Tory  all  his  life, 
he  would  have  been  the  idol  of  the  drawing-room  where  he  is 
scoffed  at  as  a wind-bag.  No  abuse  was  too  virulent  for  John 
Bright  when  his  eloquence  was  the  servant  of  reform,  but  after 
he  left  the  Liberal  party  his  old  assailants  extolled  his  public 
spirit,  and  bitterly  regretted  that  age  and  ill  health  bad  stilled 
his  voice.  Perhaps  the  most  signal  proof  that  a man  who  speaks 
long  and  often,  whatever  may  be  the  merits  of  ids  matter,  lias  an 
excellent  chance  of  Tory  patronage  is  the  position  of  Mr.  Asli- 
mead- Bartlett — an  American,  bv-the-way — who  talked  himself  into 
office,  though  his  leaders  show  an  odd  appreciation  of  his  gifts  by 
keeping  him  muzzled  in  the  House  of  Commons. 

In  spite,  however,  of  all  this  stimulus  to  the  cultivation  of  the 
power  of  speech,  there  are  comparatively  few  men  in  Parliament 
whose  performances  would  deserve  even  the  very  moderate  eulogy 
which  Motley  awarded  to  Bright.  An  immense  proportion  of  mem- 
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bers  are  elected  because  they  represent  particular  interests,  and 
not  because  of  their  natural  endowments.  Party  managers  are 
still  capable  of  offering  to  a constituency  candidates  whose  utter- 
ances are  a libel  on  the  intelligence  of  the  people  they  address. 
One  of  these  gentlemen  was  reported  to  have  said  lately  that  his 
opponents  “ never  opened  their  mouths  without  showing  the  cloven 
hoof.”  I think  it  was  of  the  same  genius  that  a London  journal 
gravely  remarked  that,  though  not  a fluent  or  a wordy  man,  he 
made  his  ideas  as  distinct  as  “ pieces  of  granite  sculpture.”  Had 
this  been  said  in  America,  the  unlucky  phrase  would  have  stuck 
to  the  hero  of  it  all  his  life.  But  he  was  an  aristocrat,  and  a rela- 
tive of  the  Prime-Minister;  and  there  is  still  sufficient  awe  in- 
spired by  such  connections  in  this  country  to  save  even  a nincom- 
poop from  overwhelming  ridicule.  The  press  is  powerful  in  Eng- 
land, but  it  is  not  as  powerful  as  a pedigree,  and  under  the  shelter 
of  an  imposing  family  tree  a man  may  defy  the  most  pitiless  rain 
of  satire.  Many  audiences,  moreover,  are  perfectly  satisfied  with 
a substantial  property  owner  who  simply  repeats  the  most  ordinary 
catch-phrases  of  his  party.  It  is  astonishing  what  an  amount  of 
enthusiasm  can  be  excited  in  some  minds  by  the  vehement  assu- 
rance that  the  integrity  of  the  empire  must  be  maintained.  How 
this  is  to  be  done,  and  why  the  integrity  is  supposed  to  be  in  dan- 
ger, are  subtleties  to  which  a certain  kind  of  politician  never  ad- 
dresses himself.  He  has  money  in  the  funds,  he  has  many  acres, 
his  family  is  one  of  the  proudest  in  the  country,  or  he  has  a title 
which  is  a few  months  old,  and  is  therefore  considered  an  essential 
part  of  the  foundation  of  society.  For  these  reasons  people  will 
listen  to  him  as  if  he  were  declaiming  the  book  of  Genesis;  or  if 
they  have  too  much  intelligence  for  this  attitude,  they  will  accept 
his  assertions  as  Tennyson’s  “Northern  Farmer”  accepted  the 
sermon : “ I thowt  a said  whot  a owt  to  ’a  said,  an’  I corned 
awaiiy.  ’ 

But  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  this  sort  of  oratory  is  success- 
ful in  the  House  of  Commons.  A Minister  may  welcome  a recruit 
who  has  nothing  at  his  tongue’s  end  but  platitudes,  for  a vote  is 
a vote,  and  moreover  the  platitudinarian  may  be  ready  to  spend  a 
good  deal  of  money  for  the  benefit  of  his  party.  Under  the  Cor- 
rupt Practices  Act  a good  deal  less  is  spent  on  our  elections  than 
you  spend  on  yours,  but  wealthy  men  are  of  great  service  to  their 
party  all  the  same.  Election  expenses  are  still  heavy,  and  many 
candidates  are  poor,  so  until  we  can  induce  Parliament  to  throw 
the  coat  of  contests  on  the  local  rates  the  cause  which  has  most 
of  the  sinews  of  war  may  continue  to  make  a stand  against  the 
cause  which  has  the  largest  share  of  political  principle.  But  the 
moneyed  magnate  who  is  sent  to  the  House  of  Commons  to  repre- 
sent the  subjects  of  the  empire,  or  the  throne,  or  the  Church,  or 
whatever  may  be  the  “ granite  sculpture”  in  his  mind,  soon  finds 
his  level  in  that  assembly.  It  is  made  clear  to  him,  first,  that  the 
House  will  not  listen  to  his  patriotic  sentiments,  and  secondly, 
that  his  leaders  expect  him  to  use  his  legs  and  not  his  tongue. 
He  must  walk  into  the  division  lobby  and  be  prepared  at  any  hour 
of  a Parliamentary  sitting  to  give  up  his  social  engagements  at 
the  summons  of  the  party  whip  ; but  he  must  not  articulate  any- 


thing in  the  House  except  cheers  and  interjections  like  “ No,  no,” 
to  bother  an  opponent.  This  wholesome  discipline  prevents  Par- 
liament from  being  wholly  submerged  by  bores.  This  species  is 
not  by  any  means  unrepresented,  but  when  the  bores  are  on  their 
feet  the  people  who  suffer  are  the  Speaker,  the  chairmen  of  com- 
mittees, the  officials  at  the  table,  a few  reporters  who  linger  in  the 
Press  Gallery,  and  the  strangers  who  remain  doggedly  in  their 
seats  upstairs  lest  they  should  miss  some  sudden  and  sublime 
incident.  • 

Speeches  in  Congress  are  not  reported  in  your  newspapers  as 
speeches  in  Parliament  are  reported  in  ours,  and  much  of  the  dul- 
ness  which  Americans  find  in  our  daily  journals  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  so  large  a space  is  occupied  by  the  wit  and  wisdom  of  our 
legislators.  The  defence  of  this  system  is  that  Parliamentary  de- 
bates are  read,  or  they  would  not  be  printed.  They  help  to  make 
public  opinion.  In  every  election  they  are  quoted  wholesale. 
The  speaker  who  knows  Mr.  Hansard — the  official  report  of  pro- 
ceedings in  both  Houses — has  a well-stocked  armory.  He  can 
convict  an  enemy  of  inconsistency  or  correct  a damaging  misquo- 
tation. In  the  House  fragments  of  Hansard  are  always  being 
hurled  at  somebody’s  head.  It  is  remarkable  that  although,  owing 
to  a variety  of  conditions,  political  consistency  is  an  almost  im- 
possible virtue,  a public  man  is  more  anxious  to  be  credited  with 
this  than  with  anything  else  in  the  world,  and  men  who  have  been 
driven  by  force  of  circumstances,  chiefly  incapacity  to  foresee  every- 
thing that  is  going  to  happen,  to  abandon  every  opinion  they  ever 
held,  will  solemnly  rise  and  denounce  the  abominable  apostasy  of 
somebody  opposite.  I have  always  thought  that  this  is  the 
most  diverting  feature  of  party  government.  Certainly  it  is  so  to 
any  one  who  has  long  frequented  the  Press  Gallery  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  this  incessant  pretension  to  a delusive  morality, 
which  is  a sort  of  mirage  of  blameless  integrity,  is  the  grimmest 
irony  of  human  affairs. 

There  is  a terrible  array  of  pessimists  in  that  gallery.  Men 
who  have  seen  Ministries  come  and  go,  who  have  gathered  up  the 
flotsam  and  jetsam  of  principles  abandoned  by  their  owners,  who 
know  every  twist  and  turn  of  the  slippery  political  gamester,  who 
can  anticipate  every  trick  of  the  orator,  and,  worst  of  all,  every 
jest  of  the  established  humorist — such  men  may  be  forgiven  for 
seeing  little  but  dust  and  ashes  and  a hard  week’s  work  in  the 
Parliamentary  routine.  And  yet  it  is  in  the  Press  Gallery  that 
you  find  the  keenest  and  freshest  interest  in  politics.  A new  mem- 
ber who  speaks  well  finds  his  readiest  admirers  in  those  uncom- 
fortable seats  up  aloft.  If  he  could  hear  the  subdued  murmurs 
of  some  of  those  veteran  judges,  their  pithy  comments  on  his 
style,  their  muttered  warnings  when  he  misses  a point  or  is  on 
the  wrong  tack,  he  would  leant  a valuable  lesson.  If  it  should 
ever  be  found  expedient  to  appoint  a committee  to  name  the  mem- 
bers who  may  speak  as  long  as  they  like  and  those  who  ought  to 
be  bound  by  a limit,  the  reporters  would  be  the  best  umpires. 
They  know  whose  words  will  always  be  read  by  an  eager  public, 
and  who  must  be  dismissed  in  a few  lines  when  his  “ barren  com- 
monplaces break  in  full  and  kindly  blossom.”  Though  intervals 


of  sheer  dulness  are  long  and  numerous,  I maintain  that  from  this 
Press  Gallery  one  commands  an  unequalled  spectacle  of  human 
interest.  The  threads  of  a vast  empire  are  concentrated  in  this 
small  Chamber.  You  see  the  mighty  loom  at  work,  and  though 
some  of  the  weavers  are  beneath  the  dignity  of  their  labors,  the 
machine  is  an  absorbing  marvel.  Great  interests  are  constantly 
at  stake,  and  the  gentle  uneventful  mediocrity  that  Motley  saw  is 
often  swept  out  of  memory  by  an  intense  and  actual  drama.  No 
play  that  was  ever  acted  can  compare  with  scenes  in  the  House  of 
Commons  in  times  of  high  fever.  You  see  the  conflict  of  men 
who  are  making  history,  and  on  whose  words  and  acts  the  whole 
kingdom  hangs  breathless.  Not  always,  perhaps,  do  these  scenes 
produce  that  rare  oratory  which  sends  its  vivid  periods  down  the 
course  of  time  to  make  the  blood  of  posterity  tingle;  but  the 
struggle  of  keen  and  powerful  debaters,  equipped  with  all  the  re- 
sources of  intellect  and  experience,  and  sustained  by  the  full  tide 
of  passion,  is  as  exciting  as  a battle-field.  This  is  what  makes  the 
House  of  Commons  the  most  thrilling  stage  in  Europe.  There  is 
excitement  enough  in  the  French  Chamber,  but  it  is  too  often  a 
mere  whirlwind  of  jabbering  idiocy.  When  the  party  heat  reach- 
es a certain  temperature  no  French  Deputy  is  responsible  for  a 
syllable  he  utters  except  to  a congenial  lunatic,  who  challenges 
him  to  a duel.  But  in  the  wildest  tempest  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons no  one  forgets  that  every  word  has  its  value  as  a political 
factor.  The  debate  ends  in  the  division  lobby,  and  the  majority 
decides  the  issue  for  the  time,  but  the  conflict  reverberates  in  ev- 
ery corner  of  the  couutry,  and  speeches  which  have  not  turned 
votes  in  the  House  become  deadly  weapons  which  mow  down 
majorities  in  the  constituencies. 

But  I think  the  highest  tribute  to  our  Parliamentary  speaking 
is  that  it  does  sometimes  win  votes.  Though  party  feeling  gen- 
erally overrides  facts  and  arguments,  these  occasionally  tell  upon 
hostile  miuds  with  surprising  force.  It  is  not  an  uncommon  thing 
for  a Minister  to  resist  a proposal  at  the  outset,  and  then  change 
front  when  he  has  heard  the  whole  ease.  An  Irish  member,  who 
has  small  reason  to  love  his  opponents,  said  the  other  night  that, 
after  all,  the  House  of  Commons  is  the  fairest  assembly  in  the 
world.  What  he  meant  was  that  the  English  sense  of  justice  is  so 
strong  that  it  w ill  conquer  the  strongest  prejudices  when  once  the 
truth  is  made  clear.  I don’t  say  this  always  happens;  but,  after 
making  every  allowance  for  the  imperfections  of  human  nature  and 
the  defects  of  party  government,  I think  a close  observer  of  the 
House  of  Commons  will  admit  that  the  cases  in  which  men  who  are 
obnoxious  to  the  party  in  office  have  won  the  personal  respect  of 
their  antagonists  are  very  striking.  The  House  loves  a joke,  even 
a small  one;  it  loves  a dashing  party  attack  ; it  revels  in  recrim- 
inations; it  often  prefers  a smart  thing  to  a true  thing;  but  in 
the  main  the  value  of  Parliamentary  speech  is  determined  by  the 
capacity  to  reason.  The  most  successful  orator  in  England  is  the 
man  who  handles  great  masses  of  facts  with  precision,  lucidity, 
and  nervous  force.  That  is  the  combination  which  makes  an  Eng- 
lish statesman  a great  leader  of  men.  L.  F.  Austin. 
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Popular  Edition.  4 vols.,  8vo,  Cloth,  Paper  Labels,  Uncut  Edges,  and  Gilt 
Tops,  $8.00.  (Sold  only  in  Sets.) 

THE  LIFE  AND  DEATH  OF  TOHN  OF  BARNEVELD.  Illustrated. 

The  Library  Edition,  2 vols.!  8vo,  Cloth,  $3. 50  a volume.  ( Vols.  sold  separately -.) 
Popular  Edition.  2 vols.,  8vo,  Cloth,  Paper  Labels,  Uncut  Edges,  and  Gilt 
Tops,  $4.00.  (Sold  only  in  Sets.) 


I. 

Revised  and  Enlarged  Edition 
of 

Historical  Literature. 

By  C.  K.  Adams,  LL.D., 

President  of  Cornell  University. 

A MANUAL  OF  HISTORICAL  LITER- 
ATURE, comprising  Brief  Descriptions  of 
the  most  Important  Histories  in  English, 
French,  and  German,  together  with  Practical 
Suggestions  as  to  Methods  and  Courses  of 
Historical  Study,  for  the  Use  of  Students, 
General  Readers,  and  Collectors  of  Books. 
By  Charles  Kendali.  Adams,  LL.D.,  Pro- 
fessor of  History,  and  President  of  Cornell 
University.  Third  Edition,  Revised  and  En- 
larged. pp. xl.,720.  Crown  8 vo, Cloth, $2. 50. 
We  enn  hardly  commend  too  highly  the  diligence, 
the  discrimination,  the  justice,  and  the  candor  of  the 
author.  . . . The  work  is  in  every  way  helpful  and 
serviceable,  and  its  value  is  enhanced  by  a very  com- 
plete index. — Boston  Journal. 

Indispensable  to  teachers  and  students  and  to  public 
libraries.— Saturn,  N.  Y. 

No  student  of  history  can  afford  to  dispense  with  the 
help  and  guidance  furnished  by  this  judicious  hand- 
book  A’.  Y.  Herald. 

A work  that  will  be  valued  In  proportion  as  it  is  used. 
— X Y.  Times. 

II. 

Farces  by 

W.  D.  Howells. 

THE  MOUSE-TRAP  and  other  Farces.  By 
W.  D.  Howells.  Illustrated  by  C.  S.  Rein- 
hart and  Harper  Pennington,  pp.  vi., 
184.  i2mo,  Cloth,  $1.00. 

OTHER  WORKS  BY  W.  D.  HOWELLS. 
Annie  Kilburn.  A Novel.  i2mo,  Cloth, 
$r.50. 

April  Hopes.  A Novel.  i2mo, Cloth,  $ 1.50. 
Modern  Italian  Poets.  With  Portraits. 
i2mo,  Half  Cloth,  Uncut  Edges  and  Gilt 
Top,  $2.00. 

III. 

English  Classics  for 
School  Reading. 

FAIRY  TALES.  In  Prose  and  Verse.  Se- 
lected from  Early  and  Recent  Literature. 
Edited,  with  Notes,  by  William  J.  Rolff., 
A.M.,  Litt.D.  Illustrated.  pp.  x.,  188. 
i6mo,  Cloth,  36  cents. 

IN  THE  SAME  SERIES. 

Tales  of  Chivalry. — Tales  from  Eng- 
lish History.  161110, Cloth, 36  cents  each. 


IV. 

The  Tramp  at  Home. 

By  Lee  Meriwether,  Special  Agent  of  the 
U.  S.  Department  of  Labor,  Author  of  “A 
Tramp  Trip ; or,  How  to  See  Europe  on 
Fifty  Cents  a Day.”  Illustrated,  pp.  xiv., 
296.  i2mo,  Cloth,  Ornamental,  $1.25. 

Upon  Mr.  Meriwether’s  return  from  “A  Tramp 
Trip  ” tiie  Secretary  of  the  Interior  appointed  him  a 
special  agent  to  obtain  information  for  the  Bureau  of 
Statistics  as  to  the  condition  of  the  laboring  classes 
in  this  country,  and  he  has  embodied  in  this  book  valu- 
able testimony  upon  the  question  of  wageB,  cost  of  liv- 
ing,etc.,  interspersed  with  adventure,  novel  experience, 
and  humorous  episode. 

BY  THE  SAME  AUTHOR. 

A Tramp  Trip  ; or,  How  to  See  Europe  on 
Fifty  Cents  a Day.  With  Portrait.  i2tno, 
Cloth,  Ornamental,  $1.25. 


V. 

Frith’s  Autobiography. 

Volume  II. 

MY  AUTOBIOGRAPHY  AND  REMI- 
NISCENCES. By  W.  P.  Frith,  R.A. 
Vol.  II.  pp.  viii.,  334.  i2mo,  Cloth,  $1.50. 

Uniform  with  “ My  Autobiography  and 
Reminiscences,”  Vol.  I.  i2mo,  Cloth,  81.50. 

The  volume  is  full  of  life  and  fun,  and  It  is  difficult 
to  lay  it  down  when  one  has  taken  it  up.  Mr.  Frith 
shows  as  conclusively  as  before  that  lie  lias  all  the 
gifts  of  a happy  raconteur.  . . . Not  only  are  there 
many  good  things  scattered  broadcast  through  the 
chapters,  but  there  are  also  interesting  reminiscences 
of  eminent  men,  original  criticisms  on  matters  artistic, 
and  various  sensible  hints  which  must  benefit  aspiring 
artists. — London  Times. 
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AMERICAN  ARTISTS  AT 
THE  PARIS  SALON. 

BY  THEODORE  CHILD. 

THE  desire  to  make  a great 
show  at  the  forth-coming  Uni- 
versal Exhibition  has  caused 
several  of  the  distinguished  Amer- 
ican artists  resident  in  Europe  to 
neglect  the  Salon  of  1889.  Mr.  W. 
T.  Dannat,  for  instance,  has  kept 
the  three  fine  pictures  that  he  has 
painted  this  winter  all  for  the 
Champ  de  Mars,  and  sends  nothing 
to  the  Salon.  Mr.  John  S.  Sargent 
also  concentrates  all  his  efforts  on 
the  Exhibition.  The  same  is  the 
case  with  J.  Gari  Melchers,  who 
sends  nothing  to  the  Salon;  Walter 
Gay,  who  sends  only  a small  head 
of  a girl ; Henry  Mosler,  who  will 
be  represented  by  a life-size  pastel 
portrait  of  a little  girl  laughing  in 
the  shadow  of  a broad-brimmed  hat. 
Nevertheless,  the  American  exhibit 
at  the  Salon  will  be  important,  and 
include  a number  of  considerable 
efforts  by  the  younger  men.  The 
following  notes,  it  must  be  remem- 
bered, are  made  from  visits  to  the 
Btudios  before  the  sending  of  the 
pictures  to  the  Salon ; they  are, 
therefore,  necessarily  incomplete, 
and  mention  only  an  important  frac- 
tion of  the  hundred  and  fifty  or  two 
hundred  works  by  American  artists 
which  will  figure  in  the  Palais  de 
l’lndustrie. 

Mr.  Edwin  Lord  Weeks  sends  two 
very  important  pictures — “ Prayer 
Hour  at  the  Mosque  of  Moti  Mus- 
jid,”  and  an  “ Open-air  Restaurant 
at  Lahore.”  The  former  represents 
the  court-yard  of  the  Moti  Musjid, 
or  Pearl  Mosque,  with  the  tank, 
and,  occupying  the  back  of  the  pic- 
ture, the  denticulated  arcades  of 
the  mosque,  the  whole,  both  mosque 
and  pavement,  of  pure  white  mar- 
ble. Over  the  fa9ade  of  arches  in 
the  background  the  projecting  roof 
casts  a shadow,  and  the  vista  of 
arcades  within  appears  mistily  illu- 
minated by  the  reflected  light  that 
glares  upward  from  the  white  mar- 
ble court-yard.  On  this  ground  of 
immaculate  smooth  white  marble 
are  disposed  figures  in  various  at- 
titudes, some  washing  in  the  tank, 
others  dreaming- or  sleeping,  one  in 
the  foreground  reading  the  Koran, 
while  outside  the  mosque  in  the 
middle  distance  stands  a row  of 
men  praying,  their  backs  turned  to 
the  spectator  — Afghans,  northern 
Indians  of  various  castes,  and  Per- 


“ LE  SOIR.”— Bv  Rumjway  K sight. 


sians  with  their  round  skull-caps. 
In  the  polished  marble  of  the  floor 
as  well  as  in  the  water  of  the  tank 
the  bright  colors  of  the  Indian  and 
Persian  costumes  are  reflected.  In 
this  very  clever  picture  Mr.  Weeks 
has  dealt  successfully  with  a diffi- 
cult scheme  of  color.  His  second 
picture  is  full  of  detail  and  very 
strongly  handled.  In  the  back- 
ground, towering  up  against  the 
clear  blue  sky,  is  the  mosque  of 
Vazir  Khan,  with  its  brilliant  cera- 
mic facing  of  bright  blue  and  yel- 
low tiles,  which  give  the  key-notes 
of  the  composition.  Under  the  walls 
of  the  mosque  are  little  booths,  and 
in  the  open  space  in  front  is  being 
held  a sort  of  horse-fair.  To  the 
left  are  some  trees,  and  in  the  fore- 
ground an  open-air  restaurant,  with 
pots  and  pans  and  steaming  cal- 
drons, around  which  are  gathered 
groups  of  customers,  notably  in  the 
immediate  foreground  two  Persian 
horse-dealers,  one  wearing  a blue 
blouse  and  the  other  a yellow  one. 
To  describe  fully  the  varied  and  cu- 
rious scene  which  Mr.  Weeks  has 
depicted  would  need  more  space 
than  we  can  now  command.  Ind- 
ian types  and  Indian  manners  have 
no  secret  for  this  painter,  who  has 
a remarkable  talent  for  disposing 
on  canvases  of  reasonable  dimen- 
sions scenes  that  have  the  immen- 
sity and  manifold  interest  of  a pano- 
rama. This  “ Open-air  Restaurant 
at  Lahore”  has,  furthermore,  the 
merit  of  being  the  most  complete 
picture  that  Mr.  Weeks  has  yet 
painted — the  firmest,  the  simplest, 
and  the  most  direct  piece  of  paint- 
ing that  he  has  accomplished. 

Mr.  George  Hitchcock’s  picture, 
“Fermiferes  Hollandaises,”  repre- 
sents a white-walled  kitchen  in  Hol- 
land. In  the  foreground  are  seated 
two  girls,  one  three-quarter  fuce, 
the  other  with  her  back  turned 
toward  the  spectator,  and  oidy  a 
profile  visible  framed  in  a dainty 
white  cap.  The  dresses  are  of  blue, 
gray,  and  an  intense  lilac,  the  com- 
position of  which  seems  to  be  pe- 
culiarly pleasing  to  Mr.  Hitchcock’s 
eye,  as  it  is  also  to  our  own.  Mr. 
Hitchcock  began  his  reputation,  it 
will  be  remembered,  by  constituting 
himself  the  historiographer  of  the 
culture  of  tulips  in  Holland ; we  are 
therefore  not  surprised  to  find  the 
floor  of  this  kitchen  strown  with  cut 
tulips,  which  these  two  girls  are  ty- 
ing up  into  bouquets  and  hanging 
over  the  backs  of  their  chairs,  ready 
to  take  to  market.  Meanwhile  the 
girls  are  gossiping,  and,  thanks  to 
the  artist’s  presentation  of  them, 
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they  look  very  charming,  and  doubtless  are  so  in  reality.  That, 
however,  is  a point  of  small  importance ; what  delights  us  is  the 
delicate  arabesque  of  these  feminine  forms  against  the  brilliant 
white  background ; the  refined  choice  of  coloration ; the  harmony 
of  bright-colored  tulips  in  the  foreground  ; the  research  of  exqui- 
siteness and  daintiness  in  the  whole  rendering  of  the  subject.  In 
this,  us  in  his  previous  pictures,  Mr.  Hitchcock  gives  proof  of  a 
rare  artistic  temperament. 

Mr.  F.  A.  Bridgman  continues  faithful  to  Algerian  subjects, 
which  he  paints  with  a tendency  toward  prettiness,  and  with  a 
certain  lavish  profusion  of  gay-colored  paint  which  is  quite  a dif- 


vance.  In  previous  Salons  we  admired  this  artist’s  “ Yel- 
low Morning  on  the  Thames,”  and  his  “ Steamer  Unload- 
ing,” for  the  originality  of  the  observation  and  for  the 
delicate  sensitiveness  to  the  charm  of  grayness  therein 
displayed.  Now  Mr.  Walden  has  left  the  calm  atmos- 
phere of  the  Thames  and  gone  to  sea.  The  sky  is  dark ; 
the  furious  waves  are  coursing  along  and  throwing  up 
clouds  of  spray ; a three-masted  sailing  ship  has  had  the 
misfortune  to  get  into  the  trough  of  the  sea,  and  the  top- 
mast has  been  carried  away  together  with  the  bowsprit. 


Arthur.  W DOW 


THE  SANDS  OF  RAGUENfeS.”  — By  Ai 


ferent  thing  from  color.  In  one  picture,  “ Un  Bui  chez  le  Gou- 
verneur,”  at  Algiers,  we  see  the  amusing  contrast  of  European  la- 
dies flirting  with  dignified  Arabs  beneath  the  glare  of  .a  glass  lustre 
light  of  the  most  modern  manufacture.  In  the  foreground,  a blond 
lady  dressed  in  white  and  a brunette  in  pale  green  are  seated  on 
the  edge  of  the  bouquet  of  ladies  who  fill  up  the  room,  with  here 
and  there  a burnoose  and  turban,  and  a bronzed  Arab  face.  In 
the  background,  through  an  archway,  we  see  the  garden,  with  lan- 
terns hung  on  the  trees,  and  groups  of  guests  promenading.  Mr. 
Bridgman’s  second  picture  represents  “Algerine  Women  in  a 
Cemetery.”  As  at  Constantinople,  the  cemeteries  of  Algiers  are 
perched  on  the  slopes  of  the  hills  that  close  in  the  bay,  aud  from 
the  one  which  Mr.  Bridgman  has  painted  we  see,  over  the  terrace 
wall,  a panorama  of  the  white  town  and  the  blue  sea.  To  the 
right  two  women  are  leaning  over  the  wall,  contemplating  this 
scene ; to  the  left  a woman  advances  with  some  flowers  in  her 
hand ; in  the  centre  a group  of  women  and  black  slaves  are  squat- 
ting on  carpets  spread  out  between  the  tombstones ; a couple  of 
children  playing,  and  some  cypress  foliage,  complete  the  picture 
which  will  please  those  who  love  bright  stuffs  and  conventional 
Oriental  beauty. 

Mr.  Walter  MacEwen  sends  two  pictures,  “The  Sisters,”  and 
“Gamins  Hollandais.”  The  former  represents  the  garden  front 
of  a Dutch  house ; the  red  brick  wall,  the  curtained  window,  and 
the  climbing  cherry-tree  fill  up  the  canvas  and  form  the  back- 
ground for  two  seated  figures,  one  sewing  a piece  of  red  stuff,  the 
other  admiring  her  pretty  coif  in  the  improvised  mirror  of  a 
pewter  plate.  The  piece  of  stuff  which  one  of  the  sisters  is 
sewing  forms  a large  patch  of  red,  set  into  the  picture,  which  is 
otherwise  richer  in  color  than  most  of  this  artist’s  previous  work. 
The  “Gamins  Hollandais,”  or  “Dutch  Boys,”  not  to  say  urchins, 
represents  a gray-green  Dutch  landscape,  bathed  in  pearly  moist 
atmosphere,  and  in  the  foreground  four  little  Dutch  boys,  with 
flaxen  hair  and  round  lumpy  faces,  corrugated  by  the  effort  of 
wide-open  mouths  and  straining  lungs.  These  droll  little  fellows 
hold  their  caps  in  their  hands,  and  wear  huge  sabots,  black  clothes, 
and  over  their  clothes  queer  blouses  of  blue  or  pink  cotton,  gath- 
ered round  the  neck  into  folds  that  suggest  the  collar  of  Pierrot. 
These  “ gamins  hollandais,”  with  their  mouths  open  like  the  letter 
0,  are  simply  shouting,  or  “ hollering,”  if  that  familiar  word  may 
be  allowed.  The  picture  is  naively  humorous,  and  very  delicate 


in  tone. 


Mr.  Lionel  Walden’s  “Accident  at  Sea”  is  another  step  in  ad- 


“ GAMINS  HOLLANDAIS  By  Walter  MaoEwkn. 


Each  wave  strikes  the  ship  sidewise,  and  washes  over  her,  and 
amidst  the  blinding  spray  the  sailors  in  their  oil-skins  are  busy 
with  axes,  cutting  away  the  backstays  and  all  the  dangerous 
( Continued  on  page  334.) 
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‘•Sin'h  a quantity  ot  good  things  that  the  price  seems  ridiculous.”— 
PltiUi'ifi]>hia  Bulletin. 


HARPER’S  YOUNG  PEOPLE, 

Ah  Ii.i.iistratiw  Wkkki.y  for  Boys  and  Gtri.s. 

The  number  for  April  28//  contains  the  first  instalment  of  a 
new  fairy  tale,  entitled 

PRINCESS  LIL1WINKINS. 

BY  HENRIETTA  CHRISTIAN  WRIGHT, 

Author  or  “Childrbn's  Storim  is  Amicrioan  History,”  etc. 

Illcstiiated  by  Lydia  F.  Kmmkt. 

A full-page  engraving  of  the  group  of  statuary  representing 
“ Thomas  llopkius  fJaHandrt  teaching  the  Deaf-Mute,"  by  Daniel 
C.  French,  is  aceom/muied  by  a sketch  of  O'allauJct  by  Helen 
Evkrtson  Smith.  The  group  is  shortly  to  be  unveiled  at  the  Xutiou- 
al  Deaf-Mute  College  at  Washington. 
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A n Illustrated  Supplement  is  issued  gratuitously  with  this 
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CHANGES  IN  THE  CONSTITUTION. 

DURING  the  last  nineteen  years,  according  to  Mr. 

McMaster,  three  hundred  and  ten  amendments 
to  the  Constitution  have  been  proposed  in  Congress. 
But  three  only  have  been  adopted.  These  prohibit 
slavery,  and  the  restriction  of  the  right  of  voting  on 
account  of  race,  color,  or  previous  condition  of  servi- 
tude. They  define  citizens  of  the  United  States,  and 
the  basis  of  enumeration  for  Representatives,  state 
certain  disqualifications  for  the  offices  of  Senator  and 
Representative  in  Congress,  and  affirm  the  validity 
of  the  public  debt.  That  after  the  great  civil  convul- 
sion, and  in  the  natural  and  powerful  drift  toward 
national  centralization  which  succeeded  the  war,  so 
little  change  should  have  been  made  in  the  organic 
Jaw,  and  that  little  so  wisely  comprehensive  of  the 
essential  and  fundamental  results  of  the  war,  is  sin- 
gularly illustrative  of  the  moderation  and  good  sense 
of  the  people.  The  same  calm  intelligence  has  been 
shown  in  the  judicial  interpretation  of  these  amend- 
ments by  the  Supreme  Court.  The  Richmond  De- 
spatch has  argued  recently,  however,  that  the  three 
amendments  were  not  constitutionally  adopted.  Its 
general  ground  is  that  the  Thirteenth  Amendment, 
prohibiting  slavery,  “paved  the  way  for  the  Four- 
teenth and  Fifteenth,”  that  this  wras  ratified  by  the 
casting  vote  of  West  Virginia,  that  this  State  never 
had  constitutional  existence,  because  it  was  formed 
and  erected  wholly  within  the  jurisdiction  of  Vir- 
ginia, and  that,  according  to  the  properly  punctu- 
ated constitutional  clause  relating  to  the  subject,  such 
creation  was  not  permissible. 

But  the  Despatch  states  that  it  argues  only  for  the 
truth  of  history,  and  not  with  the  expectation  of 
changing  the  fact  that  the  amendments  are  now  part 
of  the  Constitution.  It  is  what  is  called  an  academ- 
ic argument — for  the  pleasure  of  dialectics,  and  not 
practical  results— an  exercise  which  used  to  be  thought 
characteristic  of  what  was  called  the  Southern  school 
of  politics.  But  it  has  an  illustrious  precedent  in 
Mr.  Webster’s  argument  in  favor  of  the  assent  of 
the  Senate  to  removals,  which,  even  against  the  au- 
thority of  Madison,  he  held  to  be  the  true  constitu- 
tional doctrine.  He  agreed,  however,  that  the  con- 
temporary decision  of  Congress  and  the  long  and 
uniform  practice  had  practically  settled  the  question. 
This  conclusion  is  equally  sound  in  regard  to  the 
amendments  that  followed  the  war.  By  the  action 
of  every  branch  of  the  government  and  the  acquies- 
cence of  the  country  their  validity  is  placed  beyond 
question,  and  the  discussion  belongs  really  to  the 
realm  of  casuistry.  To  consider  either  their  validity 
or  their  repeal  as  bearing  upon  the  question  of  suf- 
frage in  the  Southern  States  is  useless.  They  are  the 
fundamental  law  of  the  land,  and  they  will  not  be  re- 
pealed. 

The  race  question,  as  it  is  called,  must  lie  settled  in 
other  ways,  and  it  is  time  lost  to  agitate  the  validity 
or  repeal  of  the  amendments.  In  the  general  dis- 
cussion of  the  subject,  which  is  certainly  a very  seri- 
ous one,  we  have  seen  nothing  truer  or  more  worthy 
of  consideration  than  a remark  of  President  Decker, 
of  Roanoke  College,  in  Virginia.  He  describes  him- 
self as  a “Southern  man”  “by  birth,  education,  and 
residence,  an  ex-Con federate  soldier,  whose  home  was 
ill  the  track  of  Sherman's  march  through  South  Car- 
olina.” Such  a man  of  course  speaks  for  others,  and 
when  he  says  that  the  negro  “is  naturally  docile  and 
peaceable,  and  if  we  treat  him  as  a man,  with  the 
same  fairness,  justice,  and  consideration  we  claim 
for  ourselves  as  men,  the  less  we  shall  hear  of  race 
antagonism  in  the  future.”  It  is  by  the  light  of  such 
primary  and  simple  principles  as  these  that  the  ques- 
tion must  be  settled,  and  this  is  undoubtedly  as  clear 
to  intelligent  citizens  of  the  Southern  States  as  it  is 
to  their  fellow -citizens  elsewhere.  Senator  Eustin, 
of  Louisiana,  makes  a serious  mistake  in  regarding 
the  interest  in  this  question  which  is  felt  in  other 
Stales  as  an  interference  with  the  “local  affairs"  of 
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his  own  State  and  other  Southern  States.  He  will 
agree  certainly  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  live  in  Lou- 
isiana or  Mississippi  to  understand  that  the  perpetual 
practical  disfranchisement  of  half  the  legal  voters  or 
more  is  a condition  of  which  President  Decker  says 
truly,  “For  if  we  deprive  any  class  of  citizens  of 
their  lawful  participation  in  the  choice  of  law-mak- 
ers and  rulers,  we  repress  or  remove  the  most  power- 
ful incentive  to  the  growth  of  that  patriotic  devotion 
to  country  which  lies  at  the  foundation  of  our  nation- 
al welfare,  and  gives  the  only  sure  promise  of  the 
perpetuity  of  our  free  institutions.”  This  is  surely  a 
better  point  of  departure  from  which  to  approach  the 
subject  than  discussion  of  the  validity  of  the  amend- 
ments. 


THREE  APRIL  DAYS. 

Besides  the  great  anniversary  which  is  at  hand, 
there  are  other  memorable  anniversary  days  in  the 
month  of  April.  The  three  most  interesting  are  the 
12th,  the  15th,  and  the  19th,  respectively  the  date  of 
the  beginning  of  the  civil  war,  the  death  of  LINCOLN, 
and  the  opening  of  the  Revolution  at  Concord  and 
Lexington.  These  are  all  days  that  will  not  be  for- 
gotten. The  first  will  never  be  celebrated;  but  it  will 
be  remembered  as  the  day  on  which  differences  not  to 
be  peacefully  composed  appealed  to  the  tremendous 
ordeal  which  could  alone  adjust  them.  The  passions 
of  a civil  war,  following  the  acute  exasperation  of  the 
slavery  controversy,  could  not  fora  long  time  permit 
either  side  to  do  justice  to  the  other  except  on  the 
point  of  courage  and  tenacity.  No  honorable  soldier 
on  either  side  has  ever  doubted  the  heroic  bravery  of 
his  opponents.  None  but  Americans  could  have  as- 
sailed the  Union  so  long  and  strenuously,  none  but 
Americans  could  have  so  triumphantly  maintained 
it,  and  certainly,  we  may  add,  none  but  Americans 
could  have  so  honorably  acquiesced  in  the  result,  on 
the  one  side  without  the  vengeance  which  usually 
follows  such  success,  on  the  other  without  secret  con- 
spiracy to  baffle  the  result  and  to  prolong  the  contest. 
In  1745  in  England  the  Stuart  fires  that  had  been 
suppressed  in  1715  burst  again  into  flame.  But  when 
in  the  United  States  in  1877  there  were  foolish  coun- 
sellors upon  their  own  side  who  hinted  an  armed  de- 
cision of  the  contested  national  election,  the  Southern 
leaders  who  had  laid  down  their  arms  in  1805  honora- 
bly refused  to  respond. 

Thirty,  yeai-s  are  not  yet  passed  since  the  12th  of 
April,  1861;  but  while  national  union  is  more  firmly 
assured  than  at  any  time  since  it  was  founded  a cen- 
tury ago,  there  is  clearer  intelligence  than  ever  be- 
fore of  the  theoretical  views  which  seemed  to  justify  to 
its  supporters  the  assault  of  1861.  Close  to  this  day 
is  that  upon  which  the  last  and  most  conspicuous 
victim  of  the  civil  war  died.  The  feeling  of  that 
day,  the  overwhelming  sense  of  nameless  calamity, 
will  never  be  forgotten  by  those  who  recall  it,  and 
cannot  be  comprehended  by  those  wTho  do  not.  Lin- 
coln's service  to  his  country  was  not  less  than  Wash- 
ington's. His  character  is  not  less  noble,  his  person- 
ality is  more  tenderly  pathetic,  and  his  name  alone  of 
all  Americans  will  he  associated  with  that  of  the  Fa- 
ther of  his  Country.  Like  Washington’s,  his  birth- 
day will  be  generally  commemorated,  and  at  his  home 
in  Illinois  his  grave  will  be  visited  on  the  anniversary 
of  his  death  and  strewn  with  flowers.  That  the  Revo- 
lution should  have  given  us  Washington  and  the 
civil  war  Lincoln  may  well  justify  for  them  the 
name  of  Providential  men.  But  as  types  of  Ameri- 
can citizenship  they  are  not  only  to  be  admired,  but 
followed.  The  value  of  our  praise  of  them  is  tested 
by  our  conduct. 

The  other  anniversary  is  that  of  the  battles  of  Con- 
cord and  Lexington.  But  the. skirmishes  on  Lexington 
Green  and  at  Concord  Bridge,  compared  with  Shiloh 
and  Gettysburg,  can  hardly  be  called  battles.  They 
were,  however,  equally  significant  events.  There  is 
no  more  interesting  and  picturesque  chapter  in  our 
history  than  that  which  records  the  silent  embarka- 
tion of  the  British  in  Boston,  the  light  in  the  belfry, 
the  ride  of  Paul  Revere,  rousing  Middlesex  as  he 
went,  the  hasty  muster  at  dawn  on  Lexington  Com- 
mon, the  scattering  shots,  the  march  to  Concord,  the 
stand  of  the  Minute-men  at  the  bridge,  the  hasty  re- 
treat, the  eager  pursuit  and  closing  in  of  the  farmers, 
the  scattering  light  of  the  retreat  all  the  way  to 
Charlestown,  the  exclamation  of  Samuel  Adams  as 
he  heard  the  shots,  “Oh!  what  a glorious  morning!” 
the  awakening  of  the  country  to  the  consciousness 
of  war,  and  the  gradual  resolution  of  independence. 
The  story  is  already  enshrined  in  our  literature. 
Bancroft,  Emerson,  Everett.  Hawthorne,  Long- 
fellow. Lowell,  have  all  celebrated  it,  and  a noted 
town  in  Kentucky  commemorates  the  fact  that  the 
news  penetrated  to  the  remote  camp  of  the  pioneers 
Upon  the  remote  frontier,  who  with  patriotic  enthu- 
siasm called  their  settlement  Lexington.  It  is  not 
the  memory  of  heroism  only  that  the  day  recalls, 
the  heroism  of  plain  rural  citizens, owners  and  tillers 
of  the  soil,  hut  the  grandeur  of  the  cause  which  they 
defended.  The  story  of  these  three  April  days  shows 
how  rich  in  heroic  and  inspiring  traditions  our  annals 
are,  and  how  wise  is  an  occasional  test  of  ourselves 
by  the  standard  of  our  fathers. 


THE  GREAT  CELEBRATION  AND  AMERICAN 
HISTORY. 

In  some  recent  remarks  upon  the  approaching  cele- 
bration of  the  inauguration  of  the  government,  Mr. 
Adler,  urging  some  serious  educational  observance 
of  the  occasion,  spoke  of  the  period  between  the  end 
of  the  war  and  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution  as 
the  least  generally  familiar  in  our  history,  but  by  no 
means  the  least  interesting.  This  is  true,  but  it  is 
not  because  there  are  not  excellent  accounts  of  this 
period.  Mr.  Bancroft's  and  Mr.  George  Ticknor 
Curtis’s  histories  of  the  Constitutional  Convention, 
Mr.  Bach  McMaster's  History  of  the  American 
People,  and  Irving's  Life  of  Washington,  all  depict 
vividly  this  epoch  of  transition,  and  Mr.  John  Fiske's 
valuable  work  The  Critical  Period  of  American  His- 
tory is  a complete  and  exceedingly  interesting  study 
of  the  time  to  which  the  public  mind  is  now  turned. 
But  in  interviews  with  publishers  which  were  report- 
ed recently  in  the  Evening  Post  there  is  no  evidence 
that  the  interest  in  the  approaching  event  leads  to  a 
larger  demand  for  such  literature,  while  the  general 
popular  knowledge  of  the  Constitution  is  still  prob- 
ably not  very  great.  There  is  no  doubt,  however,  of 
a much  keener  interest  in  our  history  now  than  for- 
merly. It  is  not  many  years  since  very  intelligent 
Americans  could  not  find  the  fascination  in  Amer- 
ican which  charmed  them  in  English  history.  This 
was  partly  due  doubtless  to  the  skill  of  the  histori- 
ans, and  to  the  traditions  of  education.  But  it  was 
unpleasant  to  feel  greater  interest  in  the  English 
revolutions  of  1640  and  1688  than  in  the  American 
Revolution  of  1776. 

That  the  historical  sense  is  not  wanting  in  Amer- 
ican literary  genius  is  sometimes  grotesquely  inferred 
from  the  fact  that  the  fii-st  characteristic  work  in 
our  literature  was  the  burlesque  history  of  Diedrich 
Knickerbocker,  and  it  was  not  very  long  afterward 
that  Bancroft  began  his  great  work.  Among  mod- 
ern historians  American  names  are  so  distinguished 
that  historical  writing  must  be  considered  almost 
characteristic  of  our  literature.  This  is  the  more 
striking  because  the  fact  disclosed  itself  before  the 
national  sentiment  which  is  essential  to  the  satisfac- 
tory development  of  native  historical  literature  was 
fully  conscious  of  itself.  Even  Mr.  Bancroft  was 
not  confident  of  the  national  future.  Thirty  five 
years  ago,  when  he  was  asked  to  how  late  a date  lie 
intended  to  bring  his  history,  he  said,  “To  the  forma- 
tion of  the  Constitution,  because  all  after  that  is  ex- 
periment.” The  civil  war  justified  his  view.  But 
happily  also  it  demonstrated  that  the  experiment 
was  successful.  The  same  uncertainty  at  a much 
earlier  period  was  expressed  by  Alexander  Hamil- 
ton. President  Josiah  Quincy,  of  Harvard,  told  a 
young  friend  in  1856  that  he  heard  Hamilton  say 
not  long  before  his  death  that  he  thought  the  Uniou 
under  the  Constitution  might  last  for  thirty  years.  It 
is  curious  that  it  was  about  thirty  years  after  Hamil- 
ton's remark  that  the  first  serious  blow  at  the  Union 
was  threatened  by  the  nullification  movement  in 
South  Carolina. 

When  the  civil  war  was  imminent  the  waut  of 
general  familiarity  with  our  history  w'as  evident. 
The  condition  from  which  the  national  Constitution 
sprang,  the  reasons  of  its  compromises  and  of  the 
want  of  a distinct  literal  provision  for  the  emergency 
which  had  arisen,  the  peculiar  attitude  of  the  Federal 
party  during  the  war  of  1812,  and  the  story  of  the 
Hartford  Convention,  were  all  obscure  in  the  public 
mind.  But  when  the  great  peril  was  past,  and  the 
truth  was  manifest  that  whatever  the  national  senti- 
ment of  1789  may  have  been,  and  however  suscepti- 
ble of  various  interpretation  the  Constitution  might 
he,  yet  during  all  the  years  from  1789  to  1860,  despite 
all  theories  of  constitutional  construction,  an  indis- 
soluble nation  had  been  developed,  interest  in  our 
history  became  universal,  and  the  contributions  to  it 
of  the  last  quarter  of  a century  have  been  of  the  high- 
est value.  That  the  celebration  of  this  year  will 
quicken  this  feeling  is  not  to  lie  doubted.  Mr. 
Bryce's  American  Commonwealth  will  be  the  chief 
contemporary  monument  of  this  year  in  literature. 
His  work,  although  that  of  an  Englishman,  is  the 
product  of  profound  sympathy  with  the  American 
mind.  Mr.  Bryce  shows  not  only  the  candid  inter- 
est of  a philosophic  observer  like  De  Tocqueville, 
hut  he  has  the  American  spirit.  Every  sign  assures 
us  that  the  American  education  which  Mr.  Adler 
desires  for  Americans  will  not  be  wanting  in  the 
coming  century. 

THE  PROHIBITION  CAMPAIGN  IN 
MASSACHUSETTS. 

The  vote  in  Massachusetts  upon  the  prohibition 
amendment  will  be  known  when  this  paper  is  issued. 
The  question  has  never  l>een  discussed  more  ably  nor 
before  a more  interested  and  intelligent  community, 
and  its  decision  will  be  an  important  event  in  the 
annals  of  the  temperance  movement.  Some  of  the 
most  distinguished  lawyers  in  the  State,  of  all  par- 
ties, have  signed  a pretest  against  the  proposed 
amendment.  Among  th#m  are  ex-Attorney-General 
and  Judge  E.  R.  Hoar  and  ex-Governor  Gaston. 
The  ground  of  the  protest  is  the  view  which  we 
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recently  quoted  as  maintained  by  Professor  Thayer, 
of  Harvard,  that  prohibition  is  not  a proper  subject 
for  constitutional  provision.  The  protest  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

“ The  undersigned,  believing  that  the  Constitution  of  Massachu- 
setts is  and  was  intended  by  its  distinguished  framers  to  be  an 
organization  of  government  and  a declaration  of  rights  guaran- 
teed to  the  individual  citizen,  and  that  under  its  provisions  all 
police  regulations  and  definitions  of  criminal  offences  were  prop- 
erly left  to  the  Legislature  for  enactment  by  statute  law,  which 
could  l»e  annually  controlled  by  the  people  of  the  commonwealth, 
are  opposed  to  the  adoption  of  the  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion prohibiting  the  manufacture  or  sale  of  intoxicating  liquor. 
We  believe  that  if  such  a change  of  law  is  expedient,  it  should  be 
made — as  all  similar  provisions  of  law  have  hitherto  been  made — 
by  statute  enactment.  To  attempt  to  put  into  the  Constitution 
matters  which  were  left  by  it  entirely  to  legislative  action  will 
tend  to  subject  the  Constitution  to  constant  amendment,  may  lead 
to  doubt  and  confusion  in  its  construction,  and  will  tend  to  dimin- 
ish the  honor  and  reverence  in  which  it  is  held  by  men  of  all 
parties.” 

This  is  the  view  approved  publicly  by  very  many 
influential  and  conspicuous  citizens  of  the  common- 
wealth. But  the  temperance  sentiment  in  the  State 
is  very  strong1,  and  in  no  State  of  tbe  Union  is  the 
moral  aspect  of  politics  more  attractive,  and  the 
debate  upon  the  amendmentrlias  been  hot  throughout 
the  State.  In  every  little  village  an  earnest  and 
moving  appeal  has  been  made  to  the  farmers,  often 
by  respected  clergymen,  and  the  rural  community  is 
deeply  stirred.  It  is  not  a question  of  ordinary  poli- 
tics, and  the  most  uncompromising  Republicans  and 
Democrats  are  found  upon  both  sides,  and  the  strong- 
est temperance  men  and  radicals  are  divided  upon 
the  question.  If  ex-Attorney-General  Hoar  signed 
the  protest,  his  brother,  Senator  Hoar,  strongly  fa- 
vored the  amendment,  and  if  ex-Governor  Gaston 
opposed,  ex-Governor  Claflin  approved. 

The  adhesion  of  Senator  Hoar  was  hailed  with 
enthusiasm  by  the  prohibitionists,  because  he  argued 
the  question  upon  the  constitutional  as  well  as  social 
and  moral  ground.  The  line  between  provisions 
which  are  properly  constitutional  and  those  which 
are  properly  statutory  cannot  be  absolutely  drawn. 
Many  of  the  amendments  to  the  national  Constitution 
are  restrictions  upon  the  national  power,  to  prevent 
interference  with  the  rights  of  the  States  and  their 
citizens,  but  they  relate  to  subjects  which  may  be 
matters  of  statutory  as  well  as  constitutional  provi- 
sion. It  is  held  by  prohibitionists  that  a matter 
which  involves  the  social,  moral,  and  physical  wel- 
fare of  the  community,  which  is  the  most  prolific 
source  of  crime,  and  which  greatly  increases  taxa- 
tion, may  very  properly  be  treated  in  the  Constitu- 
tion. Senator  Hoar  said  that  the  Senators  from 
Kansas  declare  that  were  the  question  resubmitted  to 
the  people  of  that  State  it  would  be  favored  by  a ma- 
jority of  50,000.  In  Iowa,  he  said,  there  are  ninety- 
nine  counties,  and  in  forty-eight  of  them  there  is  not 
a tenant  in  the  county  jail  or  a criminal  case  on  the 
court  docket,  and  not  only  is  the  n'umber  of  criminals 
diminishing  as  population  increases,  but  the  criminal 
class  is  no  longer  recruited  from  the  young.  The 
Senator  did  not  agree  that  reverence  for  the  Consti- 
tution would  be  diminished  by  amending  it,  if  the 
amendments  were  wise  and  expedient.  The  three 
great  antislavery  amendments  are  regarded,  he  ar- 
gued, with  as  much  respect  as  the  body  of  the  instru- 
ment. 

But  the  sound  principle  that  a constitution,  besides 
providing  a framework  of  government  and  the  qual- 
ifications of  electors,  should  contain  only  recognized 
and  what  may  be  called  axiomatic  principles  of  pub- 
lic policy,  would  not  admit  among  them  a police  re- 
gulation like  prohibition,  upon  which  there  is  no 
agreement  of  opinion  even  among^tlie  special  friends 
of  temperance.  There  is  no  controversy  about  the 
evils  of  intemperance.  It  is  conceded  that  it  is  the 
chief  source  of  crime,  poverty,  and  increased  taxa- 
tion. But  the  best  method  of  treating  it  is  wholly  a 
tentative  question,  and  we  are  inclined  to  think  that 
the  weight  of  intelligent  opinion  everywhere  favors 
high  license  rather  than  prohibition.  The  experi- 
ence of  the  State  of  Rhode  Island  is  not  encouraging 
to  the  theory  of  prohibitionists  that  a constitutional 
provision  would  settle  the  question.  About  five 
years  since  the  amendment  was  adopted  in  Rhode 
Island,  but  the  last  Legislature  voted  to  submit  the 
question  of  repeal,  and  the  present  Legislature  was 
elected  mainly  upon  that  issue,  and  the  proposition 
of  repeal  will  be  probably  passed  by  it  and  then  sub- 
mitted to  the  people.  It  would  be  exceedingly  un- 
fortunate if  provisions  of  the  fundamental  law  were 
made  an  issue  at  annual  elections,  and  the  evident 
radical  diversity  of  opinions  upon  the  method  of  re- 
gulating the  liquor  traffic  so  as  best  to  promote  the 
public  welfare  is  a conclusive  argument  against  the 
proposed  constitutional  amendment. 


BOODLE  AND  RAPID  TRANSIT. 

The  general  impression  that  a number  of  members  of 
tlio  Legislature  large  enough  to  affect  legislation  are,  in 
plain  English,  corruptible  was  strikingly  illustrated  by  a 
recent  incident.  Mayor  Grant’s  Rapid  Transit  Bill  has 
received  general  approval.  It  confers  very  great  powers 
upou  a commission,  but  tho  responsible  exercise  of  such 
powers  for  the  purpose  is  necessary,  and  they  must  be  vest- 
ed somewhere.  There  is  a fair  prospect  under  the  bill  of 


securing  a much  more  satisfactory  and  convenient  system 
of  transit  than  now  exists.  Such  a scheme,  however,  natu- 
rally alarms  the  elevated  railroad  company,  which  now 
practically  monopolizes  rapid  transit. 

This  is  the  situation,  and  there  was  an  excellent  prospect 
of  the  passage  of  the  Mayor’s  bill,  when  by  a kind  of  legis- 
lative hocus-pocus  it  was  dropped  into  a position  upon  the 
calendar  which  will  necessarily  greatly  delay  it  if  it  does 
not  defeat  its  passage.  None  of  the  reports  of  this  per- 
formance admit  that  it  wus  the  result  of  a mistake  or  a 
blunder,  and  the  conviction  is  that  it  was  accomplished  by 
other  means  than  those  which  contemplate  exclusively  the 
public  welfare. 

One  such  fuct  is  a revelation  of  the  public  opinion  of  the 
Legislature  and  of  the  omnipresent  power  of  boodle  in  our 
politics.  Dunning’s  famous  phrase,  that  the  power  of  the 
crown  has  increased,  is  increasing,  and  ought  to  be  dimin- 
ished, may  lie  fitly  applied  to  another  kind  of  power  in  this 
country.  The  suspicion  with  which  the  delay  of  the  Rap- 
id Transit  Bill  is  regarded  may  be  unfounded.  But  the 
significant  fact  is  the  instinctive  suspicion. 


CLEARING  THE  STREETS. 

If  Mayor  Grant’s  administration  should  be  distinguished 
by  the  introduction  of  rapid  transit  and  by  the  disappear- 
ance of  the  telegraph  and  other  wire  poles,  it  would  be  so 
far  happily  memorable.  The  work  has  begun  auspiciously, 
under  the  sanction  of  Judge  YY'allack,  by  order  of  the 
Mayor,  and  some  of  the  streets  are  already  relieved  of  the 
disfigurement.  The  law  already  provided  for  burying  the 
wires.  But  the  power  of  the  great  companies  sought  to 
paralyze  and  battle  it  until  the  order  of  the  court  cleared 
the  way.  There  may  be  at  first  some  inconvenience,  but 
the  public  advantage  is  so  great  and  so  obvious  that  mo- 
mentary inconvenience  will  be  forgotten. 

It  would  be  au  excellent  thing  if  the  same  rule  of  burial 
conld  be  enforced  in  the  rural  suburbs.  Many  country 
roads  and  village  streets  are  tilled  with  the  unsightly  poles 
of  the  telegraph  and  electric  light  companies,  and  the  pretty 
rural  landscape  is  hideously  deformed.  The  munagers  of 
the  enterprises  count  upon  the  habitual  good-natnre  of  the 
American,  and  his  indisposition  to  take  the  trouble  and 
pay  the  cost  of  protecting  the  community  from  imposition. 
They  appeal  to  his  pride  to  be  “up  to  the  latest  improve- 
ment,” even  at  the  price  of  covering  the  neighborhood  with 
the  monstrous  ugliness  of  the  poles  and  wires.  In  seeking 
to  protect  itself  every  community  has  to  consider  whether 
its  village  trustees  or  town  supervisors  or  other  local  au- 
thorities are  superior  to  the  blandishments  of  “ boodle.” 

New  York  is  fortunate  in  a Mayor  who  in  this  matter 
relies  upon  the  best  sentiment  of  the  city,  aud  insists  vigor- 
ously that  the  law  shall  be  enforced. 


PRESIDENTIAL  HAND-SHAKING. 

Mrs.  Harrison  is  reported  to  have  begun  a very  sensible 
reform:  at  the  Japanese  reception  at  tho  YVhite  House  she 
refrained  from  shaking  hands  with  the  guests,  although 
only  three  hundred  vjre  present.  It  is  a reform  which  it 
is  to  be  hoped  the  President  will  coufirm,  and  we  are  glad 
to  see  that  a beginning  will  be  made  at  his  first  reception 
in  New  York  at  the  Equitable  Building  on  the  first  day  of 
the  great  celebration.  It  is  announced  that,  in  accordance 
with  the  practice  at  the  reception  of  YVashington  in  1789, 
the  President  will  not  shake  hands  with  the  guests,  who 
will  simply  bow  and  pass  on. 

The  questions  of  etiquette  in  the  approaching  celebra- 
tion have  seemed  largely  to  monopolize  the  attention  of 
the  managers,  aud  the  discussions  have  exploded  in  very 
severe  remarks  both  in  the  Legislature  and  iu  public  com- 
ment. But  the  tremendous  controversy  will  uot  have  been 
wholly  in  vain  if  the  centennial  celebration  shall  lead  to 
the  abolition  of  the  painful  and  cruel  custom  of  Presidential 
hand-shaking  at  state  receptions.  The  modern  abuse — for 
it  was  not  Washington’s  custom — is  to  be  set  aside  at  the 
Equitable  under  the  plea  of  conformity  to  the  “earliest  aud 
best  precedent.”  But  the  emancipation  of  the  President 
from  this  prolonged  outrage  should  be  complete,  aud  if  he 
does  not  shake  hands  at  the  Equitable,  we  hope  that  he 
will  have  the  courage  not  to  shake  hands  at  the  City  Hall. 

There  is  no  reason  and  no  plausible  excuse  for  requiring 
the  President  to  undergo  this  exhausting  ordeal.  The 
physical  suffering  which  it  produces  upon  such  occasions 
is  familiar.  Even  the  clover  device  attributed  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  seizing  tho  hand  of  the  guest  before  the  guest  can 
seize  his,  aud  then  pumping  his  arm  instead  of  allowing 
the  guest  to  pump  the  Presidential  arm,  cannot  relieve  him 
altogether  of  the  consequences  of  this  stupid  abuse.  Every 
sensible  person  iu  the  country  will  be  grateful  to  Mrs.  Har- 
rison for  striking  the  first  blow  for  this  form  of  Executive 
freedom,  and  pray  that  the  President  may  complete  the 
good  work.  

THE  FASSETT  PRISON  LABOR  BILL. 

The  prison  labor  bill  of  last  summer,  which  condemned 
the  State  prisoners  to  idleness,  cannot  be  described  by  any 
milder  word  than  infamous.  It  was  an  act  of  sheer  dema- 
gogism,  intended  to  catch  what  is  called  the  labor  vote, 
and  doomed  the  unhappy  prisoners  to  cruel  suffering  and 
madness.  YVhatever  view  may  be  taken  of  penal  disci- 
pline, whether  imprisonment  be  regarded  as  caging  brutes 
to  prevent  further  mischief  from  them,  which  is  a view  held 
by  some  persons,  or  as  an  enforced  withdrawal  from  ordi- 
nary life  to  be  regarded  both  as  a penalty  of  evil-doing  and 
as  an  opportunity  of  reform,  there  can  be  no  question  that 
employment  is  the  first  requirement  of  common  hnmanity. 
Tbe  convicts  must  be  secluded  from  the  world,  but  not  tor- 
tured ; and  to  prevent  torture  iu  its  worst  form  they  must 
work. 

Their  labor  also  must  be  productive.  The  tread-mill  is  a 
stupid  folly.  But  if  productive,  it  must  necessarily  come 
into  competition  with  the  fruit  of  labor  outside  of  the  pris- 
ons. Tho  expense  of  the  whole  system  of  prisons  must  be 
borne  entirely  by  outside  labor,  or  the  prisons  must  aid  in 
their  own  support.  Thus  humanity  and  economy  require 
the  same  course.  The  labor  which  preserves  the  sanity 
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and  the  health  of  the  prisoners  helps  to  pay  the  expense  of 
the  prisons.  This  is  a fundamental  principle  in  any  wise 
scheme  of  prison  management.  But  the  Yatks  bill,  which 
stopped  convict  labor,  was  a mere  device  for  a political 
campaign,  a bid  for  ignorant  votes,  passed  both  iu  igno- 
rance and  in  total  disregard  of  the  considerations  w hich 
Bhould  affect  such  legislation. 

The  Fassett  bill,  which  is  now  pending,  is  not  a dema- 
gogic trick,  but  a serious  effort  to  deal  wisely  with  a sub- 
ject of  the  highest  importance.  It  is  the  strongest  com- 
mendation of  the  bill  that  it  is  strongly  commended  by  the 
Prison  Reform  Association.  It  provides  for  grading  the 
convicts  into  three  classes,  to  be  determined  by  compara- 
tive susceptibility  to  reform  influences.  Those  most  sus- 
ceptible will  be  placed  at  work  which  will  give  them  indus- 
trial training,  and  the  least  hopeful  at  merely  productive 
labor.  Unnecessary  competition  with  outside  labor  is 
avoided  by  limiting  the  number  of  couvicts  employed  in 
one  kind  of  manufacture  to  ten  per  cent,  of  all  persons  in 
the  State  similarly  employed.  The  bill  is  evidently  tho 
work  of  sincere  and  intelligent  interest  in  the  subject,  and 
is  as  worthy  of  the  support  of  the  Legislature  as  the  Yatks 
bill  was  uuworthy. 

THE  FIRST  MUSICAL  FESTIVAL  IN  RHODE 
ISLAND. 

It  would  be  a very  incomplete  summary  of  the  remark- 
able progress  of  the  century  in  this  country  which  should 
omit  to  mention  the  development  of  the  national  musical 
taste,  and  it  is  not  alone  nor  chiefly  in  New  York  that  this 
fact  is  noticeable.  A signal  illustration  of  it  is  the  an- 
nouncement of  the  first  annual  festival  of  the  Rhode  Island 
Choral  Association  at  Providence,  a city  which  has  never 
been  especially  distinguished  for  musical  culture,  but  which 
now  proposes  a festival  embracing  five  concerts  on  three 
continuous  days,  beginning  on  the  29th  of  April.  Caki, 
Zkrrahn  w ill  bo  the  director,  and  there  will  be  a chorus 
of  more  than  five  hundred  voices.  The  association  is  com- 
posed of  a large  nnmber  of  the  most  prominent  citizens  of 
the  State,  and  Mr.  F.  YV.  Goddard,  the  president,  is  a gen- 
tleman singularly  qualified  to  lead  such  au  enterprise. 

The  State  of  Rhode  Island  maintains  a system  of  musical 
education  in  the  public  schools,  and  the  Choral  Association, 
besides  its  general  service  to  the  public  taste  aud  pleasure, 
contemplates  musical  education  supplementary  to  that  of 
the  schools.  It  is  another  striking  sign  of  the  times,  for 
the  more  general  iu  any  community  the  love  and  cultiva- 
tion of  “ the  divine  art,”  the  greater  its  “ civility.” 


PERSONAL. 

Among  the  young  men  who  have  made  their  mark  in  this  city  is 
Dr.  Matthkw  D.  Field,  a nephew  of  David  Dudley  and  Cyrus  YV. 
Field.  He  has  carefully  studied  insanity  in  all  its  phases,  and 
has  won  an  enviable  reputation  as  an  expert  in  this  branch  of  his 
profession.  Although  so  lame  that  he  has  to  use  a cane  or  a 
crutch,  he  is  remarkably  active,  and  his  trips  from  the  down-town 
office  of  the  elevated  railroads,  where  he  is  a surgeon,  to  Black- 
well’s Island,  where  he  examines  patients  for  the  insane  hospital, 
are  probably  as  rapidly  mude  us  if  he  was  able-bodied.  Like 
three  of  his  uncles.  Dr.  Field  is  a graduate  of  YY’illiams  College. 

— One  of  the  finest  opals  in  the  country  is  worn  on  bis  cap  by 
the  Chinese  Minister  at  YY’ashington.  It  is  as  large  as  a pigeon’s 
egg,  and  is  surrounded  bv  diamonds.  The  value  of  the  cap,  with 
its  ornament,  is  placed  at  $6000. 

— Aged  Farmer  James  Martin,  of  Balliettsville,  Pennsylvania, 
carried  to  his  grave  a fifty -year- old  grudge  against  his  daughter. 
He  left  an  estate  valued  at  $45,000,  but  all  tbe  daughter  rereived 
was  a little  package  that  contained  au  ancient  comic  valentine 
which  had  caused  all  the  trouble. 

— It  is  remarkable  how  Rev.  Dr.  Edward  Beecher  is  recovering 
from  the  accident  that  necessitated  the  amputation  of  his  leg.  lie 
is  considerably  over  eighty  years  old. 

— Mrs.  Elizabeth  Stuart  Phelps  Ward  and  her  husband,  Dr. 
Ward,  have  returned  from  their  missionary  work  in  the  South, 
and  are  now  at  Andover,  Massachusetts,  Mrs.  Ward’s  old  home. 

— The  widow  of  Ex  President  Polk  lives  in  Nashville,  Tennes- 
see, and  is  eighty-five  years  old.  She  only  leaves  home  to  attend 
church  on  Sunday,  but  wears  black  kid  gloves  most  of  the  time, 
and  walks  with  a gold-beaded  cane. 

— Rev.  Dr.  F.  S.  Cramer,  a young  rabbi,  has  embraced  the  Chris- 
tian religion  and  turned  Baptist  at  Montgomery,  Alabama.  He  is 
finely  educated,  anil  took  his  recent  step  after  deep  religious  study. 

— General  YTin  Ytkrdy  du  Y'krnois,  the  new  German  Minister 
of  YVar,  resembles  General  Grant  very  strongly  in  face  and  ex- 
pression. He  is  fifty-six  years  old,  and  one  of  the  best-known 
writers  on  military  topics. 

— Countess  Orosy,  an  Austrian  noblewoman,  has  turned  circus 
manager. 

— The  Pope  is  said  to  be  a capital  chess-player. 

— The  marriage  portion  of  Miss  Bessie  Rockefeller,  who  re- 
cently was  married  to  Charles  A.  Strong,  a young  Rochester  theo- 
logue,  was  $1,000,000. 

— Carl  Benjamin,  a Newburyport  (Massachusetts)  sailor,  who 
was  cast  away  on  one  of  the  Caroline  Islands  nine  years  ago,  has 
become  king  of  the  island,  and  has  niueteen  wives  and  fifty  chil- 
dren. 

— General  Lonostreet’s  house  was  burned  the  other  day,  and 
he  lost,  among  other  relics,  his  Confederate  uniform,  the  sword  be 
carried  for  four  years  during  the  rebellion,  and  the  spurs  which 
he  wore  in  the  Mexican  war. 

— Among  the  wreaths  placed  on  John  Bright’s  coffin  was  one 
of  white  and  yellow  flowers  sent  by  the  Queen  from  Biarritz,  and 
bearing  in  her  handwriting  the  words,  “A  mark  of  respect  from 
X ictoria,  R.I.”  YV reaths  were  also  sent  by  the  Prince  and  Princess 
of  YVftles  and  Miss  Comikn. 

— The  $577  78  which  Postmaster-General  YVanamakkr  received 
as  his  first  month’s  salary  was  the  first  money  he  had  received  fur 
salary  since  1860.  Before  that  he  was  a book-keeper. 

— One  of  the  luckiest  investments  Secretary  Blaine  ever  made 
was  in  a mine  at  Loadville,  Colorado.  It  has  paid  dividends  of 
$4,500,000  in  the  last  five  years,  one-seventh  of  which  went  to  Mr. 
Blaine,  returning  him  $1300  for  every  one  he  invested. 

— The  widow  and  daughter  of  Chief-Justice  Waite  have  but 
little  property  besides  their  house  at  YVashington,  aud  will  keep 
boarders  to  eke  out  their  living. 

— Frederic  Remington  during  his  recent  Mexican  trip,  under- 
taken in  the  interests  of  Harper’s  Magazine  and  the  Weekly,  bad 
a specimen  member  of  various  regiments  in  the  regular  army  of 
Mexico  under  his  immediate  orders.  He  was  thus  enabled,  through 
the  courtesy  of  the  Mexican  Minister  of  War,  to  make  a most  com- 
plete series  of  military  sketches.  He  also  “did”  scenes  fiom  lit'*, 
on  tbe  great  hariemi it,  and  a sanguinary  bull-tight  which  he  wit. 
nested  iu  the  city  of  Mexico. 
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A HAZARD  OF  NEW  FORTUNES.* 

BY  WILLIAM  DEAN  IIOWELLS. 

PART  FIRST. 

XI. 

MRS.  MARCn  was  one  of  those  wives  who  exact  a more 
rigid  adherence  to  their  ideals  from  their  husbands  than 
from  themselves.  Early  in  their  married  life  she  had  taken 
charge  of  him  in  all  matters  which  she  considered  practical.  She 
did  not  include  the  business  of  bread-winning  in 
these;  that  was  an  affair  that  might  safely  bo 
left  to  his  absent-minded,  dreamy  inefficiency, 
and  she  did  not  interfere  with  him  there.  But 
in  such  things  as  rehanging  the  pictures,  deciding 
on  a summer  boarding-place,  taking  a sea-side 
cottage,  repapering  rooms,  choosing  seats  at  the 
theatre,  seeing  what  the  children  ate  when  she 
was  not  at  table,  shutting  the  cat  out  at  night, 
keeping  run  of  calls  and  invitations,  and  seeing 
if  the  furnace  was  dampened,  he  had  failed  her 
so  often  that  she  felt  she  could  not  leave  him  the 
slightest  discretion  in  regard  to  a flat.  Her  total 
distrust  of  his  judgment  in  the  matters  cited  and 
others  like  them  consisted  with  the  greatest  ad- 
miration of  his  mind  and  respect  for  his  charac- 
ter. She  often  said  that  if  he  would  only  bring 
these  to  bear  in  such  exigencies  he  would  be  sim- 
ply perfect ; but  she  had  long  given  up  his  ever 
doing  so.  She  subjected  him,  therefore,  to  an 
iron  code,  but  after  proclaiming  it  she  was  apt 
to  abandon  him  to  the  native  lawlessness  of  his 
temperament.  She  expected  him  in  this  event  to 
do  as  he  pleased,  and  she  resigned  herself  to  it 
with  considerable  comfort  in  holding  him  account- 
able. He  learned  to  expect  this,  and  after  suffer- 
ing keenly  from  her  disappointment  with  what- 
ever he  did,  he  waited  patiently  till  she  forgot  her 

{[rievance  and  began  to  extract  what  consolation 
urks  in  the  irreparable.  She  would  almost  ad- 
mit at  moments  that  what  he  had  done  was  a 
very  good  thing,  t>ut  she  reserved  the  right  to 
return  in  full  force  to  her  original  condemnation 
of  it;  and  she  accumulated  each  act  of  indepen- 
dent volition  in  witness  and  warning  against  him. 

Their  mass  oppressed  but  never  deterred  him. 

He  expected  to  do  the  wrong  thing  when  left  to 
his  own  devices,  and  he  did  it  without  any  appar- 
ent recollection  of  his  former  misdeeds  and  their 
consequences.  There  was  a good  deal  of  com- 
edy in  it  all,  and  some  tragedy. 

He  now  experienced  a certain  expansion, 
such  as  husbands  of  his  kind  will  imagine,  on 
going  back  to  his  hotel  alone.  It  was,  perhaps, 
a revulsion  from  the  pain  of  parting;  and  he 
toyed  with  the  idea  of  Mrs.  Grosvenor  Green’s 
apartment,  which,  in  its  preposterous  unsuitabil- 
ity, had  a strange  attraction.  He  felt  that  ho 
could  take  it  with  less  risk  than  anything  else 
they  bad  seen,  but  he  said  he  would  look  at  all 
* Begun  in  Harteb'b  No.  1683. 


the  other  places  in  town  first.  He  really  spent  the  greater  part 
of  the  next  day  in  hunting  up  the  owner  of  an  apartment  that 
had  neither  steam  heat  nor  an  elevator,  but  was  otherwise  per- 
fect, and  trying  to  get  him  to  take  less  than  the  agent  asked.  By 
a curious  psychical  operation  he  was  able,  in  the  transaction,  to 
work  himself  into  quite  a passionate  desire  for  the  apartment, 
while  he  held  the  Grosvenor  Green  apartment  in  the  background 
of  his  miud  as  something  that  he  could  return  to  as  altogether 
more  suitable.  He  conducted  some  simultaneous  negotiation  for 
a furnished  house,  which  enhanced  still  more  the  desirability  of 
the  Grosvenor  Green  apartment.  Toward  evening  he  went  off  at 
a tangent  far  uptown,  so  as  to  be  able  to  tell  his  wife  how  utterly 
preposterous  the  best  there  would  be  as  compared  even  with  this 
ridiculous  Grosvenor  Green  gimcmckery.  It  is  hard  to  report  the 
processes  of  his  sophistication ; perhaps  this,  again,  may  best  be 
left  to  the  marital  imagination. 

He  rang  at  the  last  of  these  uptown  apartments  as  it  was  fall- 
ing dusk,  and  it  was  long  before  the  janitor  appeared.  Then  the 
man  was  very  surly,  and  said  if  he  looked  at  the  flat  now  he 
would  say  it  was  too  dark,  like  all  the  rest.  His  reluctance  irri- 
tated March  in  proportion  to  his  insincerity  in  proposing  to  look 
nt  it  at  all.  He  knew  he  did  not  mean  to  take  it  under  any  cir- 
cumstances ; that  he  was  going  to  use  his  inspection  of  it  in  dis- 
honest justification  of  his  disobedience  to  his  wife ; but  he  put  on 
an  air  of  offended  dignity.  “ If  you  don’t  wish  to  show  the  apart- 
ment,” he  said,  “ I don’t  care  to  see  it.” 

The  man  groaned,  for  he  was  heavy,  and  no  doubt  dreaded  the 
stairs.  He  scratched  a match  on  his  thigh,  and  led  the  way  up. 
March  was  sorry  for  him,  and  he  put  his  fingers  on  a quarter  in 
his  waistcoa  tpocket  to  give  him  at  parting.  At  the  same  timo 
he  had  to  trump  up  an  objection  to  the  flat.  This  was  easy,  for 
it  was  advertised  as  containing  ten  rooms,  and  he  found  the  num- 
ber eked  out  with  the  bath-room  and  two  large  closets.  “ It's  light 
enough,”  Baid  March,  “but  I don’t  see  how  you  make  out  ten 
rooms.” 

“ There’s  ten  rooms,”  said  the  man,  deigning  no  proof. 

March  took  his  fingers  off  the  quarter,  and  went  down  stairs  and 
out  of  the  door  without  another  word.  It  would  be  wrong,  it 
would  be  impossible,  to  give  the  man  anything  after  such  insolence. 
He  reflected,  with  shame,  that  it  was  also  cheaper  to  punish  than 
forgive  him. 

He  returned  to  his  hotel  prepared  for  any  desperate  measure, 
and  convinced  now  that  the  Grosvenor  Green  apartment  was  not 
merely  the  only  thing  left  for  him,  but  was,  on  its  own  merits,  the 
best  thing  in  New  York. 

Fulkerson  was  waiting  for  him  in  the  reading-room,  and  it  gave 
March  the  curious  thrill  with  which  a man  closes  with  temptation 
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when  he  said : “ Look  here  1 Why  don’t  you  take  that  woman’s 
flat  in  the  Xenophon?  She’s  been  at  the  agents  again,  and 
they’ve  been  at  me.  She  likes  your  looks — or  Mrs.  March’s — and 
I guess  you  can  have  it  at  a pretty  heavy  discount  from  the  origi- 
nal price.  I’m  authorized  to  say  you  can  have  it  for  one  seventy- 
five  a month,  and  I don’t  believe  it  would  be  safe  for  you  to  offer 
one  fifty.” 

March  shook  his  head,  and  dropped  a mask  of  virtuous  rejection 
over  his  corrupta  cquiescence.  “ It’s  too  small  for  us — we  couldn’t 
squeeze  into  it.” 

“ Why,  look  here  1”  Fulkerson  persisted.  “ How  many  rooms 
do  you  people  want  ?” 

“ I’ve  got  to  have  a place  to  work — ” 

“ Of  course ! And  vou’ve  got  to  have  it  at  the 

Fifth  Wheel  office.” 

“ I hadn’t  thought  of  that,”  March  began.  “ I 
suppose  I could  do  my  work  at  the  office,  as 
there’s  not  much  writing — ” 

“ Why,  of  course  you  can’t  do  your  work  at 
home.  You  just  come  round  with  me  now,  and 
look  at  that  flat  again.” 

“No;  I can’t  do  it.” 

“Why?” 

“ I — I’ve  got  to  dine.” 

“All  right,”  said  Fulkerson.  “ Dine  with  me. 
I want  to  take  you  round  to  a little  Italian  place 
that  I know.” 

One  may  trace  the  successive  steps  of  March's 
course  in  this  simple  matter  with  the  same  edi- 
fication that  would  attend  the  study  of  the  self- 
delusions  and  obfuscations  of  a man  tempted  to 
crime.  The  process  is  probably  not  at  all  differ- 
ent, and  to  the  philosophical  mind  the  kind  of 
result  is  unimportant ; the  process  is  everything. 

Fulkerson  led  him  down  one  block  and  half 
across  another  to  the  steps  of  a small  dwell- 
ing-house, transformed,  like  many  others,  into  a 
restaurant  of  the  Latin  ideal,  with  little  or  no 
structural  change  from  the  pattern  of  the  lower 
middle-class  New  York  home.  There  were  the 
corroded  brown-stone  steps,  the  mean  Jittle  front 
door,  and  the  cramped  entry  with  its  nnrrow 
stairs  by  which  ladies  could  go  up  to  a dining- 
room appointed  for  them  on  the  second  floor; 
the  parlors  on  the  first  were  set  about  with  ta- 
bles, where  men  smoked  cigarettes  between  the 
courses,  and  a single  waiter  ran  swiftly  to  and 
fro  with  plates  and  dishes,  and  exchanged  unin- 
telligible outcries  with  a cook  beyond  a slide  in 
the  back  parlor.  He  rushed  at  the  new-comers, 
brushed  the  soiled  table-cloth  before  them  with  a 
towel  on  his  nrm,  covered  its  worst  stains  with  a 
napkin,  and  brought  them,  in  their  order,  the  ver- 
micelli soup,  the  fried  fish,  the  cheese- strewn 
spaghetti,  the  veal-cutlets,  the  tepid  roast  fowl 
and  salad,  and  the  wizened  pear  and  Swiss  cheese 
and  coffee,  which  form  the  dinner  at  such  places. 

“Ah,  this  is  nice!"  said  Fulkerson,  after  the 
laying  of  the  charitable  napkin,  and  he  began  to 
recognize  acquaintances,  some  of  whom  he  de- 
scribed to  March  as  young  literary  men  and  art- 
ists with  whom  they  should  probably  have  to  do ; 
others  were  simply  frequenters  of  the  place,  and 
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were  of  all  nationalities  and  religions  apparently 
— at  least,  several  were  Hebrews  and  Cubans. 
“ You  get  a pretty  good  slice  of  New  York  here,” 
he  said,  “ull  except  the  frosting  on  top.  That 
you  won’t  find  much  at  Murom's,  though  you  will 
occasionally.  I don’t  mean  the  ladies  ever,  of 
course.”  The  ladies  present  seemed  harmless 
and  reputable  looking  people  enough,  but  cer- 
tainly they  were  not  of  the  first  fashion,  and,  ex- 
cept in  a few  instances,  not  Americans.  “ It’s 
like  cutting  straight  down  through  a fruitcake,” 
Fulkerson  went  on,  “or  a mince-pie,  when  you 
don’t  know  who  made  the  pie;  you  get  a little  of 
everything.”  He  ordered  a small  flask  of  Chianti 
witli  the  dinner,  and  it  came  in  its  pretty  wicker 
jacket.  March  smiled  upon  it  with  tender  remi- 
niscence, and  Fulkerson  laughed.  “ Lights  you 
up  a.little.  I brought  old  Uryfoos  here  one  day, 
and  he  thought  it  was  sweet-oil ; that’s  the  kind 
of  bottle  they  used  to  have  it  in  at  the  country 
drug-stores.” 

“ Yes,  I remember  now  ; but  I’d  totally  forgot- 
ten it,”  said  March.  “ How  far  back  that  goes ! 
Who’s  Drvfoos  ?” 

“ Drvfoos  ?”  Fulkerson,  still  smiling,  tore  off  a 
piece  of  the  half-yard  of  French  loaf  which  had 
been  supplied  them,  with  two  pale,  thin  disks  of 
butter,  and  fed  it  into  himself.  “Old  Drvfoos? 
Well,  of  course!  I call  him  old, but  he  ain’t  so 
very.  About  fifty,  or  along  there.” 

“No,”  said  March,  “that  isn’t  very  old  — or 
not  so  old  as  it  used  to  be.” 

“ Well,  I suppose  you’ve  got  to  know  about 
him,  anyway’,”  said  Fulkerson,  thoughtfully. 
“And  I’ve  been  wondering  just  how  I should  tell 
you.  Can’t  always  make  out  exactly  how  much 
of  a Bostonian  you  really  are!  Ever  beeu  out  in 
the  natural  gas  country  ?” 

“No,”  said  March.  “I’ve  had  a good  deal  of 
curiosity  about  it,  but  I’ve  never  been  able  to  get 
away  except  in  summer,  and  then  we  always  pre- 
ferred to  go  over  the  old  ground,  out  to  Niagara 
and  back  through  Canada,  the  route  we  took  ou 
our  wedding  journey.  The  children  like  it  as 
much  as  we  do.” 

“Yes,  yes,”  said  Fulkerson.  “ Well,  the  nat- 
ural gas  country  is  worth  seeing.  I don’t  mean 
the  Pittsburg  gas  fields,  but  out  in  northern 
Ohio  and  Indiana  around  Moffitt — that’s  the 
place  in  the  heart  of  the  gas  region  that  they’ve 
been  booming  so.  Yes,  you  ought  to  see  that 
country.  If  you  haven’t  been  West  for  a good 
many  years,  you  haven’t  got  any  idea  how  old 
the  country  looks.  You  remember  how  the 
fields  used  to  be  all  full  of  stumps?” 

“ I should  think  so.” 

“Well,  you  won’t  see  any  stumps  now.  All 
that  country  out  around  Moffitt  is  just  as  smooth 
as  a checker-board,  and  looks  as  old  as  England. 
You  know  how  we  used  to  burn  the  stumps  out; 
and  then  somebody  invented  a stump-extractor, 
and  we  pulled  them  out  with  a yoke  of  oxen. 
Now  they  just  touch  ’em  off  with  a little  dyna- 
mite, and  they’ve  got  a cellar  dug  and  filled  up 
with  kindling  ready  for  house-keeping  whenever 
you  want  it.  Only  they  haven’t  got  any  use  for 
kindling  in  that  country — all  gas.  I rode  along 
on  the  cars  through  those  level  black  fields  at 
corn- planting  time,  and  every  once  in  a while  I’d 
come  to  a place  with  a piece  of  ragged  old  stove- 
pipe stickin’  up  out  of  the  ground,  and  blazing 
away  like  forty,  and  a fellow  ploughing  all  round 
it  and  not  minding  it  any  more  than  if  it  was 
spring  violets.  Horses  didn’t  notice  it  either. 
Well,  they’ve  always  known  about  the  gas  out 
there;  they  say  there  are  places  in  the  woods 
where  it’s  been  burning  ever  since  the  country 
was  settled. 

“ But  when  you  come  in  sight  of  Moffitt — my, 
oh  my!  Well,  you  come  in  smell  of  it  about  as 
soon.  That  gas  out  there  ain’t  odorless,  like  the 
Pittsburg  gas,  and  so  it’s  perfectly  safe;  but 
the  smell  isn’t  bad — about  as  bad  as  the  finest 
kind  of  benzine.  Well,  the  first  thing  that  strikes 
you  when  you  come  to  Moffitt  is  the  notion  that 
there’s  been  a good  warm,  growing  rain,  and  the 
town’s  come  up  overnight.  That’s  in  the  sub- 
urbs, the  annexes,  and  additions.  But  it  ain’t 
shabby  — no  shanty-town  business;  nice  brick 
and  frame  houses,  some  of  ’em  Queen  Anne  style, 
and  all  of  ’em  looking  as  if  they  had  come  to 
stay.  And  when  you  drive  up  from  the  depot 
you  think  everybody’s  moving.  Everything  seems 
to  be  piled  into  the  street ; old  houses  made  over, 
and  new  ones  going  up  everywhere.  Y'ou  know 
the  kind  of  street  Main  Street  always  used  to  be  in 
our  section — half  plank-road  and  turnpike,  and 
the  rest  mud-hole,  and  a lot  of  stores  and  dogger- 
ies strung  along  with  false  fronts  a story  higher 
than  the  back,  and  here  and  there  a decent  build- 
ing with  the  gable  end  to  the  public ; and  a court- 
house and  jail  and  two  taverns  and  three  or  four 
churches.  Well,  they’re  all  there  in  Moffitt  yet, 
but  architecture  has  struck  it  hard,  and  they’ve 
got  a lot  of  new  buildings  that  needn’t  be  ashamed 
of  themselves  anywhere;  the  new  court-house  is 
ns  big  as  Sff  Peter’s,  and  the  Grand  Opera-house 
is  in  the  highest  style  of  the  art.  You  can’t 
buy  a lot  on  that  street  for  much  less  thau  you 
can  buy  a lot  in  New  York — or  you  couldn’t 
when  the  boom  was  on:  I saw  the  place  just 
when  the  boom  was  in  its  prime.  I went  out 
there  to  work  the  newspapers  in  the  syndicate 
business,  and  I got  one  of  their  men  to  write  me 
a real  bright,  snappy  account  of  the  gas;  and 
they  just  took  me  in  their  arms  and  showed  me 
everything.  Well,  it  mm  wonderful,  and  it  was 
beautiful  too ! To  see  a w hole  community  stirred 
up  like  that  was — just  like  a big  boy,  all  hope 
and  high  spirits,  and  no  discount  on  the  remotest 
future;  nothing  but  perpetual  boom  to  the  end 
of  time — I tell  you  it  warmed  your  blood.  Why, 
there  were  some  things  about  it  that  made  you 
think  what  a nice  kind  of  world  this  would 
In;  if  people  ever  took  hold  together,  Instead  of 
each  fellow  fighting  it  out  ou  his  own  hook, 
and  devil  take  the  hindmost.  They  made  up 
- minds  at  Mollitt  that  if  they  wunted  their 
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lie  property.  So  they  extended  their  corpora- 
tion line  so  as  to  take  in  pretty  much  the  whole 
gas  region  round  there;  and  then  the  city  took 
possession  of  every  well  that  was  put  down,  and 
hold  it  for  the  common  good.  Anybody  that’s 
a mind  to  come  to  Moffitt  and  start  any  kind 
of  manufacture  can  have  all  the  gas  he  wants 
free;  and  for  fifteen  dollars  a year  you  can 
have  all  the  gas  you  want  to  heat  and  light  vour 
private  house.  The  people  hold  on  to  it  for 
themselves,  and,  as  I say,  it’s  a grand  sight  to 
see  a whole  community  hanging  together  and 
working  for  the  good  of  all,  instead  of  splitting 
up  into  as  many  different  cutthroats  as  there 
are  able-bodied  citizens.  See  that  fellow?”  Ful- 
kerson broke  off,  and  indicated  with  a twirl  of 
his  head  a short,  (lark,  foreign-looking  man  going 
out  of  the  iloor.  “They  say  that  fellow’s  a So- 
cialist. I think  it’s  a shame  they’re  allowed  to 
come  here.  If  they  don’t  like  the  way  we  manage 
our  affairs,  let  ’em  stay  at  home,”  Fulkerson  con- 
tinued. “They  do  a lot  of  mischief,  shooting  off 
their  mouths  round  here.  I believe  in  free 
speech  and  all  that,  but  I’d  like  to  see  those 
fellows  shut  up  in  jail  and  left  to  jaw  each  other 
to  death.  We  don’t  want  any  of  their  poison.” 

March  did  not  notice  the  vanishing  Socialist. 
He  was  watching,  with  a teasing  sense  of  famil- 
iarity, a tall,  shabbily  dressed,  elderly  man,  who 
had  just  come  in.  He  had  the  aquiline  profile  un- 
common among  Germans,  and  vet  March  recog- 
nized him  at  once  as  German.  His  long,  soft  beard 
and  mustache  had  once  been  fair,  and  they  kept 
some  tone  of  their  yellow  in  the  gray  to  which 
they  had  turned.  His  eves  were  full,  and  his  lips 
and  chin  shaped  the  beard  to  the  noble  outline 
which  show's  in  the  beards  the  Italian  masters 
liked  to  paint  for  their  Last  Suppers.  His  car- 
riage was  erect  and  soldierly,  and  March  pre- 
sently saw  that  he  had  lost  his  left  hand.  He 
took  his  place  at  a table  where  the  overworked 
waiter  found  time  to  cut  up  his  meat,  and  put 
everything  in  easy  reach  of  his  light  hand. 

“ Well,”  Fulkerson  resumed,  “they  took  me 
round  everywhere  in  Moffitt,  and  showed  me  their 
big  wells — lit  ’em  up  for  a private  view,  and  let 
me  hear  them  purr  with  the  soft  accents  of  a 
mass-meeting  of  locomotives.  Why,  when  they 
let  one  .of  these  wells  loose  in  . a meadow  that 
they’d  piped  it  into  temporarily,  it  drove  the 
flame  away  forty  feet  from  the  mouth  of  the 
pipe  and  blew  it  over  half  an  aere  of  ground. 
They  say  when  they  let  one  of  their  big  wells 
bum  away  all  winter  before  they  had  learned 
how  to  control  it,  that  well  kept  up  a little  sum- 
mer all  around  it ; the  grass  staid  green,  and 
the  flowers  bloomed  all  through  the  winter.  I 
don’t  know  whether  it’s  so  or  not.  But  I can 
believe  anything  of  natural  gas.  My ! but  it  was 
beautiful  when  they  turned  on  the  full  force  of 
that  well  and  shot  a Roman  candle  into  the  gas 
— that’s  the  way  they  light  it — and  a plume  of 
fire  about  twenty  feet  wide  and  seventy-five  feet 
high,  all  red  and  yellow  and  violet,  jumped  into 
tire  sky,  and  that  big  roar  shook  the  ground  un- 
der your  feet!  You  felt  like  saying,  ‘Don’t 
trouble  yourself ; I’m  perfectly  convinced.  I 
believe  in  Moffitt.  We-e-e-11 !”  drawled  Fulker- 
son, with  a long  breath,  “ that’s  where  I met  old 
Drvfoos.” 

“Oh  yes!  — Dryfoos,”  said  March.  He  ob- 
served that  the  waiter  had  brought  the  old  oue- 
handed  German  a towering  glass  of  beer. 

“ Yes,”  Fulkerson  laughed.  “ We’ve  got  round 
to  Dryfoos  again.  I thought  I could  cut  a long 
story  6hort,  but  I seem  to  be  cutting  a short 
story  long.  If  you’re  not  in  a hurry,  though — ” 

“ Not  in  the  least.  Go  on  ns  long  as  yon  like.” 

“I  met  him  there  in  the  office  of  a real-estate 
man — speculator,  of  course ; everybody  was,  in 
Moffitt;  but  a first-rate  fellow,  ami  public  spirited 
as  all  get-out;  and  when  Dryfoos  left  he  told  me 
about  him.  Drvfoos  was  an  old  Pennsylvania 
Dutch  farmer,  about  three  or  four  miles  out  of 
Moffitt,  and  he’d  lived  there  pretty  much  all  his 
life;  father  was  one  of  the  first  settlers.  Every- 
body knew  lie  had  the  right  stuff  in  him,  but  he 
was  slower  than  molasses  in  January,  like  those 
Pennsylvania  Dutch.  He’d  got  together  the 
largest  and  handsomest  farm  anywhere  around 
there;  and  he  was  making  money  on  it,  just  like 
he  was  in  some  business  somewhere ; lie  was  a 
very  intelligent  man;  he  took  the  papers  and 
kept  himself  posted;  but  he  was  awfully  old- 
fashioned  in  his  ideas.  He  hung  on  to  the  doc- 
trines as  well  as  the  dollars  of  the  dads;  it  was 
a real  thing  with  him.  Well,  when  the  boom  be- 
gun to  come  he  hated  it  awfully,  and  he  fought  it. 
He  used  to  write  communications  to  the  weekly 
newspaper  in  Moffitt — they’ve  got  three  dailies 
there  now — and  throw  cold  water  on  the  boom. 
He  couldn’t  catch  on  noway.  It  made  him  sick 
to  hear  the  clack  that  went  on  about  the  gas  the 
whole  while,  and  that  stirred  up  the  neighbor- 
hood and  got  into  his  family.  Whenever  he’d 
hear  of  a man  that  had  been  offered  a big  price 
for  his  land  and  was  going  to  sell  out  and  move 
into  town,  he’d  go  and  labor  with  him  and  try  to 
talk  him  out  of  it,  and  tell  him  how  long  his  fif- 
teen or  twenty  tlmu-and  would  last  him  to  live 
on,  and  shake  the  Standard  Oil  Company  before 
him,  and  try  to  make  him  believe  it  wouldn’t  be 
five  years  before  the  Standard  owned  the  whole 
region. 

“ Of  course  he  couldn’t  do  anything  with  them. 
When  a man’s  offered  n big  price  for  his  farm, 
he  don’t  care  whether  it’s  hv  a secret  emissary 
from  the  Standard  Oil  or  not;  he’s  going  to  soli, 
and  get  the  better  of  the  other  fellow  if  he  can. 
Dryfoos  couldn’t  keep  the  boom  out  of  his  own 
family,  even.  His  wife  was  with  him.  She 
thought  whatever  lie  said  and  did  was  just  as 
right  as  if  it  had  been  thundered  down  from 
Sinai.  But  the  young  folks  were  sceptical,  espe- 
cially the  girls  that  had  been  away  to  school. 
The  boy  that  had  been  kept  at  home  because  In- 
couldn't  be  spared  from  helping  bis  father  man- 
the  farm  was  more  like  him,  hut  tliov  con- 
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boom  too.  So  when  a fellow  came  along  one  day 
and  offered  old  Dryfoos  a cool  hundred  thousand 
for  his  farm,  it  was  all  up  with  Dryfoos.  He’d 
’a’  liked  to  ’a’  kept  the  offer  to  himself  and  not 
done  anything  about  it,  but  bis  vanity  wouldn’t 
let  him  do  that;  arid  when  he  let  it  out  in  his 
family,  the  girls  outvoted  him.  They  just  made 
him  sell. 

“He  wouldn’t  sell  all.  He  kept  about  eighty 
acres  that  was  off  in  one  piece  by  itself,  but  the 
three  hundred  that  had  the  old  brick  house  ou 
it,  ami  the  big  bam — that  went,  and  Drvfoos 
bought  him  a place  in  Moffitt,  and  moved  into 
town  to  live  on  the  interest  of  his  money.  Just 
what  he  had  scolded  and  ridiculed  everybody  else 
for  doing.  Well,  they  say  that  at  first  lie  seemed 
like  he  would  go  crazy.  He  hadn't  anything  to 
do.  He  took  u fancy  to  that  land-agent,  and  he 
used  to  go  and  set  in  his  office  and  ask  him  what 
he  should  do.  ‘I  hain’t  got  any  horses,  I hain’t 
got  any  cows,  I liain’t  got  uny  pigs,  I liuin’t  got 
any  chickens.  1 hain’t  got  anything  to  do  from 
sunup  to  sundown.’  The  fellow  said  the  tears 
used  to  run  down  the  old  fellow’s  cheeks,  and  if 
he  hadn’t  been  so  bu-y  himself  he  believed  he 
should  ’a’  cried  too.  But  most  o’  people  thought 
old  Dryfoos  was  down  in  the  inouih  because  he 
hadn’t  asked  more  for  his  farm,  when  he  wanted 
to  buy  it  back  and  found  they  held  it  at  a hun- 
dred and  fifty  thousand.  People  couldn’t  believe 
he  was  just  homesick  and  heartsick  for  the  old 
place.  Well,  perhaps  he  mm  sorry  he  hadn’t 
asked  more;  that’s  human  nature  too. 

“After  a while  something  happened.  Tlmt 
land-agent  used  to  tell  Dryfoos  to  get  out  to  Eu- 
rope witli  his  money- and  see  life  a little,  or  go 
and  live  in  Washington,  where  he  could  be  some- 
body; but  Drvfoos  wouldn’t,  and  he  kept  listen- 
ing to  the  talk  there,  and  all  of  a sudden  he 
caught  on.  He  came  into  that  fellow’s  one  dav 
with  a plan  for  cutting  up  the  eighty  acres  he'd 
kept  into  town  lots;  and  he’d  got  it  all  plotted 
out  so  well,  and  had  so  many  practical  ideas 
about  it,  that  the  fellow  was  astonished.  He 
went  right  in  with  him,  as  far  as  Dryfoos  would 
let  him,  und  glad  of  the  chance;  and  they  were 
working  the  thing  for  all  it  was  worth  when  I 
struck  Moffitt.  Old  Dryfoos  wanted  me  to  go  out 
and  see  the  Dryfoos  & Hendry  Addition — guess 
he  thought  maybe  I’d  write  it  up;  and  lie  drove 
me  out  there  himself.  Well,  it  was  funny  to  see 
a town  made:  streets  driven  through;  two  rows 
of  shade  trees,  hard  and  soft,  planted ; cellars 
dug  and  houses  put  up  — regular  Queen  Anne 
style  too,  with  stained  glass — ull  at  once.  Drv- 
foos apologized  for  the  streets  because  they  were 
hand-made  ; said  they  expected  their  street-mak- 
ing machine  Tuesday,  and  then  they  intended  to 
pimh  things.” 

Fulkerson  enjoyed  the  effect  of  his  picture  on 
March  for  a moment,  and  then  went  on : “ He 
was  mighty  intelligent  too,  and  he  questioned 
me  up  about  my  business  as  sharp  as  I ever  was 
questioned;  seemed  to  kind  of  strike  his  fancy; 
1 guess  he  wanted  to  find  out  if  there  was  any 
money  in  it.  He  was  making  money,  hand  over 
hand,  then  ; and  he  never  stopped  speculating 
and  improving  till  he’d  scraped  together  three 
or  four  hundred  thousand  dollars : they  paid  a 
million,  hut  they  like  round  nunit>crs  at  Moffitt, 
and  I guess  half  a million  would  lav  over  it 
comfortably  and  leave  a few  thousands  to  spare, 
probably.  Then  he  came  on  to  New  York.” 

Fulkerson  struck  a match  against  the  libbed 
side  of  the  porcelain  cup  that  held  the  matches 
in  the  centre  of  the  table,  and  lit  a cigarette, 
which  lie  begun  to  smoke,  throwing  his  head  back 
with  a leisurely  effect,  as  if  he  had  got  to  the  end 
of  at  least  as  much  of  his  story  as  lie  meant  to 
tell  without  prompting. 

March  asked  him  the  desired  question — “ What 
in  the  world  for?” 

Fulkerson  took  out  his  cigarette  and  said,  w ith 
a smile:  “To  spend  his  money,  and  got  his  daugh- 
ters into  the  old  Knickerbocker  society.  Maybe 
lie  thought  they  were  all  the  same  kind  of 
Dutch.” 

“And  has  he  succeeded?” 

“ Well,  they’re  not  social  leaders  yet.  But  it’s 
only  a question  of  lime  — generation  or  two — 
especially  if  time’s  money,  and  if  Kerry  Other 
Week  is  the  success  it’s  bound  to  be.” 

“ You  don’t  mean  to  sav,  Fulkerson,”  said 
March,  with  a half-doubting,  half-daunted  laugh, 
“ that  he*  your  Angel?” 

“That’s  what  I mean  to  sav,”  returned  Fulker- 
son. “I  ran  onto  him  in  Broadway  one  day  last 
summer.  If  you  ever  saw  anybody  in  your  life, 
you’re  sure  to  meet  him  in  Broadway  again, 
sooner  or  later.  That’s  the  philosophy  of  the 
bunco  business ; country  people  from  the  same 
neighborhood  are  sure  to  run  up  against  each 
other  the  first  time  they  come  to  New  York.  I 
put  out  my  hand,  ami  I said,  4 Isn’t  this  Mr. 
Dryfoos  from  Moffitt?’  He  didn’t  seem  to  have 
any  use  for  my  hand ; he  let  me  keep  it;  and  he 
squared  those  old  lips  of  his  till  his  imperial 
stuck  straight  out.  Ever  see  Bernhardt  in 
K Kt  rant  fere  ( Well,  the  American  husband  is 
old  Dryfoos  all  over;  no  mustache,  and  hay- 
colored  chin-whiskers  cut  slanting  from  the  cor- 
ners of  his  mouth.  He  cocked  his  little  gray 
eyes  at  me,  and  says  he:  ‘Yes,  young  man.  My 
name  m Drvfoos,  and  I’m  from  Moffitt.  But  I 
don’t  want  no  present  of  Longfellow’s  Works,  il- 
lustrated ; and  I don’t  want  to  taste  no  fine  teas; 
but  I know  a policeman  that  does ; and  if  you’re 
the  son  of  my  old  friend  Squire  Strohfeldt,  you’d 
belter  get  out.’  * Well,  then.’  said  I,  1 bow  would 
you  like  to  go  into  the  newspaper  syndicate  busi- 
ness ?’  He  gave  another  look  at  me,  and  then  he 
burst  out  laui.'hbur,  and  he  grubbed  my  hand,  and 
he  just  froze  to  it.  I never  saw  anvbody  so 
glad. 

“ Well,  the  long  and  the  short  of  it  was  that  I 
linked  him  round  here  to  Maroni's  to  dinner;  and 
before  we  broke  up  for  the  night  we  hud  set- 
tled the  financial  side  of  the  plan  that’s  brought 
you  to  New  York.  I can  sec,”  said  Fulkerson, 


who  had  kept  his  eyes  fast  on  March’s  face, 
“that  you  don’t  more  than  half  like  the  idea  of 
Dryfoos.  It  ought  to  give  you  more  confidence 
in  the  thing  than  you  ever  had.  You  needn’t 
be  afraid,"  lie  added,  with  some  feeling,  “that  I 
talked  Dryfoos  into  the  thing  for  my  own  advan- 
tage.” 

“ Oh,  my  dear  Fulkerson !”  March  protested, 
nil  the  more  fervently  because  he  was  really  a 
little  guilty. 

“Well,  of  course  not!  I didn’t  mean  yon 
were.  But  I just  happened  to  tell  him  what  I 
wanted  to  go  into  when  I could  see  my  wav  to  it, 
and  he  caught  on  of  his  own  accord.  The  fact 
is,”  said  Fulkerson,  “I  guess  I’d  belter  make  a 
clean  breast  of  it,  now  I’m  at  it.  Dryfoos  wanted 
to  get  something  for  that  boy  of  his  to  do.  He’s 
in  railroads  himself,  and  he's  in  mines  and  other 
things,  and  he  keeps  busy,  and  he  can’t  bear  to 
have  his  boy  hanging  round  the  house  doing  no- 
thing, like  as  if  he  was  a girl.  I told  him  that  the 
great  object  of  a rich  man  was  to  get  his  son 
into  just  that  fix  ; but  he  couldn’t  seem  to  see  it, 
and  the  hoy  hated  it  himself.  He’s  got  a good 
head,  and  lie  wanted  to  study  for  the  ministry 
when  they  were  all  living  together  out  on  the 
farm;  but  his  father  had  the  old-fashioned  ideas 
about  that.  You  know  they  used  to  think  that 
any  sort  of  stuff  was  good  enough  to  make  a 
preacher  out  of,  but  they  wanted  the  good  tim- 
ber for  business;  and  so  the  old  man  wouldn’t 
let  him.  You’ll  see  the  fellow;  you’ll  like  him; 
lie’s  no  fool,  I can  tell  you  ; and  he's  going  to 
be  our  publisher,  nominally  at  first,  and  actually 
when  I’ve  taught  him  the  ropes  a little.” 

[TO  UR  OONTIMUKII.] 


THE  CHESS  TOURNAMENT. 

The  sixth  Internationa]  Chess  Tournament,  now 
being  held  in  this  city,  is  half  over,  and  the  four 
leaders  are  very  close  together.  Although  there 
arc  some  of  the  best  players  in  the  world  pitted 
against  each  other  in  this  contest,  the  absence 
of  William  Steinitz  and  Captain  Mackenzie  has 
been  greatly  regretted.  With  these  two  men  in 
the  struggle  it  would  have  been  one  of  the  great- 
est seen  in  late  years.  Mackenzie  was,  however, 
too  ill  to  play,  and  Steinitz  was  too  much  occu- 
pied with  business  interests  to  devote  the  time 
necessary  for  the  tournament.  In  spite  of  this 
the  games  have  been  in  many  cases  brilliant  and 
well  worth  seeing. 

The  first  round  was  finished  on  April  16th,  and 
Weiss  was  in  the  lead  by  one-half  of  a game,  his 
score  being  l?>i  games  won  and  3$  lost.  Bi.ack- 
iu'r.nk  was  second,  having  won  15  and  lost  4. 
Tschigorin  and  Gunsbekg  were  tied  in  third 
place,  each  having  won  14  and  lost  6.  After 
these  four  leaders  were  Burn,  Ljpschutz,  Tac- 
rkmjaus,  Juno,  and  Mason,  in  the  order  named. 
The  rest  of  the  twenty  players  were  in  the  sec- 
ond rank — a division  of  that  kind  seeming  war- 
ranted by  the  circumstances.  As  the  tournament 
progresses  the  interest  in  it  increases,  and  the 
contests  are  watched  by  a large  number  of  peo- 
ple. Days  have  been  set  apart  upon  which  la- 
dies are  present,  and  the  result  of  the  present 
tourney  has  been  such  as  to  create  in  many  a 
desire  to  learn  the  game. 

The  four  leaders  have  been  taken  as  the  sub- 
ject of  illustrations,  and  a short  sketch  of  each 
follows. 

Bi.ackburnk  was  born  in  Manchester,  England, 
in  1842.  He  was  an  excellent  checker-player  in 
his  early  youth,  but  did  not  come  into  public  no- 
tice as  a chess-player  until  1859.  In  1869  he 
was  one  of  ten  players  defeated  by  the  celebrated 
Paul  Morphy  in  a blindfold  game  of  chess.  The 
day  following  the  game  he  began  playing  blind- 
fold, starting  with  one  game,  and  gradually  in- 
creasing the  number  until,  at  the  end  of  three 
weeks,  lie  was  playing  ten  at  the  same  time.  He 
is  now  accounted  the  best  blindfold  player  living. 
Since  1868  be  has  competed  in  almost  every  tour- 
nament in  Europe,  and  has  never  failed  to  gain  a 
place.  In  1868  he  won  the  English  championship 
cup;  he  was  second  to  Steinitz  in  the  Interna- 
tional Tournament  in  London  in  1872;  in  1874 
lie  won  first  place  in  the  Masters’  Tournament  in 
I*ondon ; he  played  a match  with  Gunsrkro  in 
1881  at  Berlin,  and  in  a tournament  at  the  same 
time  and  place  was  first,  having  vanquished  Ma- 
son, Paulsen,  Zuckkrtort,  and  Tschigorin  ; in  the 
British  Chess  Club  Handicap  lie  beat  Bird  and 
Gi  nsuero,  and  in  Frankfort  in  1887  he  tied  with 
Weiss  for  second  place,  Mackenzie  being  first; 
in  November  last  he  played  against  tw  enty-two  of 
the  strongest  chess-players  of  the  Liverpool  club 
simultaneously,  and  won  eighteen,  drew  three,  and 
lost  one  to  Burn. 

Isidor  Gunsberg  was  bom  in  Buda-Pest,  No- 
vember 2,  1854.  Ilis  first  play  was  in  Paris  in 
1 867,  and  in  the  tournament  of  that  year  he  play- 
ed against  Rosenthal,  who  gave  him  the  odds 
of  a queen.  He  dropped  out  of  public  life  un- 
til 1876,  when  he  went  to  London,  which  place 
he  has  since  made  his  home.  In  1885  he  won 
first  prize  in  the  City  of  London  Handicap,  and 
also  in  the  Inaugural  Congress  of  the  British  Chess 
Association,  not  losing  a single  game  in  the  latter 
contest.  He  took  part  in  the  International  Chess 
Congress  in  Hamburg  in  1885,  winning  by  one- 
half  of  a game,  as  has  been  before  stated.  He 
played  a match  with  Burn  in  1886,  and  won  by  a 
score  of  five  to  tine,  and  in  a match  with  Black- 
hurne  in  1887  he  won  five  out  of  seven  games. 
The  same  year  lie  tied  for  first  place  in  the  Na- 
tional Congress  of  the  British  Chess  Association. 
Last  year  lie  won  first  prize  in  the  Handicap  at 
Simpson’s,  and  in  the  International  Congress  of 
the  British  Chess  Association,  haring  not  lost  a 
game  in  the  former. 

Tsciugorin  entered  the  European  chess  arena 
in  the  Berlin  Tournament  of  1881,  where  be  se- 
cured fourth  place,  Blackburnk  being  first,  Zuck- 
krtort second,  and  Wisawer  third.  In  the  Vi- 
enna Tournament  of  1882  he  did  not  get  a place, 
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and  in  1883  he  secured  fourth  place,  the  leaders 
being  Zcckkrtort,  Stkiiutk,  and  Blackburns.  He 
was  brought  into  prominence  by  his  match  in  Ha- 
vana with  Steinitz,  when  he  was  beaten. 

Max  Weiss  was  born  in  Hungary,  and  has 
played  in  three  international  tournaments,  the 
first  being  in  Hamburg  in  1885,  when  he  tied  for 
second  place  with  Blackburkk,  Enolisch,  Mason, 
and  Dr.  Tarrasch,  Gunshkro  being  first.  In  1 887, 
in  Frankfurt,  he  tied  with  Blackburnk  for  second 
place,  the  winner  being  Mackenzie  ; and  at  Brad- 
ford, in  1888,  when  Gunsbero  won,  he  tied  again 
with  Blackburnk,  this  time  for  fifth  place.  Most 
curiously  he  has  tied  with  Blackburnk  in  every 
tournament  he  has  been  seen  in. 

During  the  tournament  the  appearance  of  the 
four  men  is  very  different.  Blackburnk  sits  at 
the  table  with  his  hut  on  and  a pipe  in  his  mouth, 
intently  watching  the  game,  and  pushing  his  ad- 
versary hard.  Gunsbero,  a light  blond,  sits  sip- 
ping seltzer,  is  very  deliberate  in  his  play,  and 
seems  to  be  watching  his  antagonist  out  of  the 
corner  of  his  eye.  Tschigorin,  black-haired,  with 
swarthy  skin,  and  bright  blue  eyes,  is  much  the 
best-looking  man  in  the  room.  He  drinks  coffee 
and  smokes  cigars,  nnd  is  somewhat  nervous  in 
his  manner ; now  and  again  he  walks  about  look- 
ing at  the  other  games  in  progress.  Wkiss  looks 
like  a good-natured  German,  and  very  unlike  a 
chess-player ; he  appears  to  be  very  neglectful  of 
the  game,  but  woe  betide  the  player  who  forces 
him. 

Blackburnk,  Gunsbero,  and  Tschioorin  belong 
to  what  is  known  as  the  Morphy  school.  They 
go  in  for  combinations,  which  very  often  result 
in  a brilliant  game.  Weiss  belongs  to  the  Vien- 
na school,  and  has  a style  of  play  which  is  the 
reverse  of  that  of  the  others.  He  plays  a steady, 
careful  game,  which  is  often  long  drawn  out  and 
not  particularly  interesting.  Blackdurne’s  fa- 
vorite opening  is  the  Scotch  gambit,  of  which 
he  is  a master,  but  he  has  not  played  it  as  yet  in 
this  tournament.  Gunsbero  favors  the  king's 
gambit,  and  Tschioorin  prefers  the  Evans  gam- 
bit. Wkiss  never  ventures  upon  a gambit,  but 
always  plays  for  a draw.  If  his  opponent  tries 
to  win  and  will  not  accept  the  draw,  Weiss  watch- 
es carefully,  and  on  the  slightest  mistake  jumps 
in  and  wins.  He  rarely  loses  a game,  and  has 
not  yet  lost  one  in  this  tournament.  By  these 
tactics  he  has  the  lend,  and  is  the  favorite  for 
the  first  prize.  The  prize  for  the  most  brilliant 
game  is  likely  to  go  to  Blackburnk,  as  he  now 
has  at  least  three  games  of  that  sort  to  his  credit. 


HOtf.  SIMEON  B.  CHITTENDEN. 

Mr.  Simeon  Baldwin  Chittenden,  who  died  in 
Brooklyn  on  Sunday  the  14th,  was  closely  con- 
nected with  the  growth  of  that  city,  in  which  he 
had  lived  for  nearly  a half-century,  but  he  was 
still  better  known  among  the  leading  business 
men  of  New  York,  and  in  public  life  as  Repre- 
sentative from  the  Third  District  for  seven  years 
in  Congress.  He  was  a native  of  Connecticut, 
having  been  born  in  Guilford,  Marcli  29,  1814,  at 
the  homestead  that  had  been  in  his  family  since 
the  settlement  of  the  town  in  1639.  He  was  of 
the  purest  New  England  blood,  and  hnd  a modest 
pride  in  his  lineage.  He  established  himself  in 
the  wholesale  dry-goods  business  in  this  city  in 
1842,  and  at  the  time  of  his  retirement,  on  ids 
election  to  Congress  in  1874,  he  had  built  up  one 
of  the  largest  houses  iu  that  trade  in  the  Union, 
and  had  acquired  an  ample  fortune.  Mr.  Chitten- 
den was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Continental 
Life-Insurance  Company  and  the  Continental 
Bunk,  a trustee  of  the  United  States  Trust  Com- 
pany, a director  for  many  years  of  the  Union 
Ferry  Company,  President  for  many  years  of  the 
New  Haven  and  New  London  Railroad  Company, 
director  of  a number  of  other  railway  companies, 
and  Vice-Presideut  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
In  business  he  was  marked  by  great  energy  and 
courage,  combined  with  sagacity  and  prudence  and 
an  unswerving  integrity.  He  supported  Mr.  Lin- 
coln in  1860,  in  response  to  the  “ black-listing” 
of  his  name  bv  a Richmond  paper,  and  during 
the  war  gave  unstintingly  of  his  time,  labor,  and 
money  to  the  cause  of  the  Union.  He  was  one 
of  the  founders  of  the  Union  Defence  Committee 
of  New  York  and  the  War  Fund  Committee  of 
Brooklyn,  and  was  for  seven  years  the  managing 
director  of  the  Brooklyn  Union  newspaper,  es- 
tablished in  1863  as  an  organ  of  the  Union  senti- 
ment of  that  city.  He  was  elected  to  the  House 
of  Representatives  in  1874  as  an  Independent  Re- 
publican, and  was  re-elected  from  time  to  time 
until  1881,  when  he  retired  from  public  life.  Dur- 
ing his  term  of  service  in  Congress,  his  party  be- 
ing in  the  minority,  he  had  but  a subordinate 
part  in  the  active  business  of  the  House,  but  he 
engaged  frequently  and  with  increasing-effective- 
ness in  the  discussion  of  questions  of  finance  and 
taxation.  He  was  a firm  advocate  of  specie  pay- 
ments, and  a most  earnest  critic  and  opponent  of 
the  continuance  of  the  legal-tender  notes  after  the 
war.  He  believed  the  reissue  of  these  notes  under 
the  act  of  May,  1878,  to  be  unconstitutional,  nnd 
brought  a case  in  the  United  States  courts  to  se- 
cure a decision  on  that  point.  It  was  adverse; 
but  his  view  was  sustained  by  many  of  the  sound- 
est jurists  of  the  Union.  Mr.  Chittenden  was  also 
an  aggressive  enemy  of  the  issue  of  depreciated 
legal-tender  silver.  Iu  private  life  he  was  a most 
generous  but  modest  and  delicate  giver  to  causes 
that  he  believed  worthy,  but  no  pressure  or  solici- 
tation could  make  him  contribute  to  what  his  judg- 
ment did  not  approve.  His  gifts  to  Yale  College 
amounted  in  all  to  about  a quarter  of  a million, 
while  in  his  own  city  the  institutions  of  education 
and  of  wise  charity  were  freely  helped  by  him. 
The  Brooklyn  Library,  the  Historical  Society,  the 
Art  Association,  the  Young  Women’s  Christian 
Association,  the  Children’s  Aid  Society,  the  Eye 
and  Ear  Hospital,  received  largely  of  his  care- 
fully bestowed  bounty.  His  private  benefactions 
, — often  known  only  tcfttffc^pgents  through  wh 


he  conveyed  them — were  more  than  generous. 
And  it  was  his  peculiar  characteristic  that  he 
gave  not  so  much  from  any  sense  of  duty  as  from 
the  joy  of  doing  good. 

NATHAN  FELLOWS  DIXON. 

Nathan  Fellows  Dixon,  who  lias  just  been 
elected  to  the  United  States  Senate  from  Rhode 
Island,  belongs  to  a family  in  which  political  tal- 
ent seems  to  be  a hereditary  trait.  His  father, 
who  bore  the  same  name,  served  five  terms  in 
Congress,  and  was  one  of  the  Governor's  Council 
during  the  Dorr  rebellion.  II is  grandfather,  also 
named  Nathan  Fkllows  Dixon,  was  elected  Unit- 
ed States  Senator  iu  1838,  and  was  for  a time 
President  of  that  body.  It  is  a curious  fact,  too, 
that  this  grandfather  was  in  the  Senate  during 
the  brief  Presidential  term  of  William  Henry 
Harrison,  the  grandfather  of  the  present  Presi- 
dent. 

Mr.  Dixon  was  born  at  Westerly,  Rhode  Island, 
in  1847,  nnd  was  educated  at  Brown  University, 
from  which  he  was  graduated  iu  1869.  He  then 
studied  law  two  years  nt  the  Albany  Law  School, 
and  began  practice  at  his  native  town  in  1871. 
From  1877  till  1885  he  was  United  States  District 
Attorney,  and  when  Jonathan  Chack  resigned  hW 
seat  in  the  national  House  of  Representatives,  to 
take  the  seat  in  the  Senate  made  vacant  by  the 
death  of  Henry  B.  Anthony,  Mr.  Dixon  was  elect- 
ed for  the  unexpired  term.  In  1886  he  was  a 
candidate  for  re-election,  but  as  neither  party  ob- 
tained a majority,  another  election  had  to  be  held, 
and  Mr.  Dixon  gave  place  to  Warren  O.  Arnold, 
who  was  elected.  Notwithstanding  this  bit  of 
bad  luck,  he  was  chosen  to  represent  his  district 
in  the  State  Senate,  a position  which  he  was  occu- 
pying when  selected  for  the  higher  place.  Curi- 
ously enough,  his  first  political  preferment  was 
obtained  on  the  resignation  of  Mr.  Chack,  and  he 
now  takes  that  gentleman’s  place  in  the  Upper 
House  of  Congress. 

Mr.  Dixon  is  a strong  protectionist  and  a Re- 
publican of  the  strictest  kind.  This  is,  of  course, 
what  was  to  be  expected,  for  the  prevailing  senti- 
ment of  Republicanism  in  Rhode  Island  would 
have  prevented  the  election  of  any  one  who  did 
not  combine  those  features.  His  principal  oppo- 
nent at  this  last  election  was  ex-Governor  George 
Pk  abody  Wktmork,  who  obtained  4 1 votes,  against 
51  for  Mr.  Dixon, with  7 votes  for  other  candidates. 

A lawyer  of  good  ability,  with  an  excellent  rep- 
utation for  integrity  and  fidelity,  there  is  every 
reason  to  believe  that  the  Legislature  of  Rhode 
Island  has  made  a wise  choice  in  selecting  Mr. 
Dixon  for  this  high  office. 
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PUTTING  THE  WIRES  UNDER- 
GROUND. 

When  the  great  American  nation  was  arguing' 
and  pondering  on  the  question  how  to  resume 
specie  payment  after  the  paper  currency  era  that 
followed  the  civil  war,  Horace  Grkkley  suddenly 
said,  “ The  way  to  resume  is  to  resume.”  In  sim- 
ilar fashion  has  the  Mayor  of  New  York  disposed 
of  a question  that  has  bothered  legislators,  spe- 
cialists, and  the  public  for  a number  of  years. 
Nearly  everybody  was  ngreed  that  the  presence  in 
the  streets  of  so  crowded  a city  as  this  of  thou- 
sands of  huge  telegraph  poles  constituted  an  ob- 
struction and  a serious  blemish  to  the  city’s  ap- 
pearance, and,  moreover,  that  the  myriad  wires 
strung  along  overhead  were  not  only  unsightly, 
but  a source  of  considerable  danger  in  many 
ways.  They  interfered  with  the  firemen’s  work 
in  a number  of  serious  fires,  and  they  were  the 
cause  of  fires  in  many  instances.  Even  more  se- 
rious were  one  or  two  fatal  accidents  caused  by 
the  breaking  of  badly  insulated  wires  used  to 
carry  the  tremendous  currents  necessary  for  elec- 
tric lighting.  The  only  people  who  disagreed 
with  this  view  were  those  engaged  iu  busiuess 
which  requires  the  use  of  the  wires. 

Accordingly  there  grew  into  great  proportions 
an  urgent  demand  on  the  part  of  the  public  that 
the  wires  be  taken  down  and  put  underground. 
Legislative  wisdom  at  Albany  culminated  in  the 
appointment  of  a commission  to  consider  the 
best  way  of  doing  this,  and  at  an  expense  to  the 
State  of  many  thousands  of  dollars  this  commis- 
sion has  considered  the  subject  for  some  two 
years.  Laws  have  been  passed.  Courts  have 
ordered  the  wires  down.  A subway  has  been 
constructed,  at  least  in  part,  to  receive  tiie  wires 
after  they  should  be  taken  down.  The  work  has 
gone  on  in  the  most  approved  legal  methods,  and 
has  been  energetically  pushed  by  grand  masters 
of  the  great  art  of  “ how  not  to  do  it.”  But 
the  wires  still  remained  overhead. 

Mayor  Grant  was  confronted  with  the  problem 
when  he  came  into  office,  and  after  due  thought 
remarked,  “ The  wav  to  take  the  wires  down  is  to 
take  them  down.”  Forthwith  he  ordered  the  work 
begun,  and  it  is  now  well  under  way.  Now  that 
it  is  going  on,  everybody  marvels  at  the  simplicity 
of  his  masterly  solution,  and  wonders  why  some- 
body else  didn't  think  of  it  before. 

Of  course  there  has  been  stubborn  opposition. 
The  companies  that  use  the  wires  have  tried  to 
shirk  the  extra  expense  involved,  and  after  the 
manner  of  corporat  ions  have  lavished  their  money 
on  lawyers  and  legal  proceedings  in  the  effort  to 
obstruct  the  work.  They  have,  however,  beeu 
defeated,  and  soon  the  city  will  be  entirely  free, 
as  it  is  now  free  iu  part,  of  the  dangerous  nui- 
sances. 

The  effect  on  the  appearance  of  the  streets  is 
greater  than  was  reasonably  to  be  expected,  and 
at  first  sight  is  a fair  surprise  to  any  one  familiar 
with  the  former  appearance  of  the  localities  al- 
ready clear.  Broadway  especially  looks  wider, 
cleaner,  and  by  a large  percentage  handsomer 
than  before,  and  the  neighborhoods  of  Union 
Square  and  Madison  Square  seem  to  have  had 
unsuspected  windows  and  doors  thrown  suddenly 
open. 


It  was  perhaps  not  to  be  expected  that  so  con- 
siderable a work  could  be  accomplished  without 
some  accidents,  and  a few  have  occurred.  One 
of  the  workmen  engaged  in  removing  a pole  was, 
indeed,  killed,  but  the  accident  seems  to  have 
•been  the  result  of  his  own  carelessness.  Several 
minor  casualties  have  been  reported,  and  seem  to 
have  occurred  on  account  of  insufficient  precau- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  police.  It  might  perhaps 
have  been  better  to  have  done  tbc  work  at  night. 
Tiie  main  tiling,  however,  lias  been  accomplished, 
and  tiie  wires  are  down.  Some  inconvenience 
has  resulted  from  the  temporary  eclipse  of  the 
electric  lights,  but  this  will  soon  lie  remedied. 


THE  CENTENNIAL  LOAN 
EXHIBITION. 

All  sections  of  the  United  States  have  sent 
contributions  to  the  loan  exhibition  of  the  cen- 
tennial celebration  now  on  view  in  the  assembly- 
rooms  of  the  Metropolitan  Opera-house  in  New 
York.  If  special  iu  a certain  sense,  portraits, 
busts,  medallions,  miniature  sketches,  and  engrav- 
ings of  Washington  occupying  the  more  impor- 
tant place,  objects  belonging  to  the  first  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  claiming  an  equal  at- 
tention, the  collection  is  general  of  its  kind,  em- 
bracing not  only  the  silver- ware  of  the  period, 
but  is  supplemented  by  an  exhibition  made  by 
the  Fellowcraft  Club  of  New  York  of  the  news- 
papers and  magazines  issued  in  the  country  just 
prior  to  or  contemporaneous  with  the  inaugura- 
tion of  General  Washington. 

Tiie  objeet  of  the  Centennial  Committee  on 
Art  and  Exhibition  was  to  make  the  collection  as 
comprehensive  as  the  space  allotted  in  the  build- 
ing would  permit,  and  that  the  memorials  of  a cen- 
tury ago  should  illustrate  the  inaugural  period. 
In  a certain  way  these  limitations,  which  would 
have  made  the  exhibition  one  strictly  devoted  to 
objects  appertaining  toGEOROK  Washington,  have 
bc$n  widened.  Some  day  in  the  future  it  is  hoped 
that  a loan  collection  may  be  made  of  the  objects 
in  use  in  ordinary  life  by  the  people  of  this  coun- 
try during  the  Colonial  and  Revolutionary  periods. 

The  portraits  of  Washington  on  exhibition  are 
many.  Here  are  the  Peales,  the  Trumbulls,  the 
Stuarts,  all  so  well  known  to  collectors — the 
identical  pictures  which  have  impressed  the  fea- 
tures of  tiie  Father  of  his  Country  on  the  mem- 
ories of  a past  and  present  generation.  Very 
conspicuous  for  color  are  the  works  of  Stuart, 
distinguished  at  the  same  time  for  careful  details. 
Differences  between  the  pictures  of  the  two 
Pkalks  as  to  the  main  points  of  George  Wash- 
ington’s features  are  really  slight.  There  seems 
to  be  little  doubt  that  we  really  do  know  exactly 
how  our  great  hero  looked.  As  he  grew  older 
there  were  changes,  due  to  a somewhat  different 
expression  conveyed  by  the  lines  of  the  mouth ; 
but  as  John  Trumbull  painted  the  man  in  milita- 
ry guise  as  a soldier,  or  as  Gilbert  Stuart  caught 
the  likeness  of  Washington  in  the  statesman’s 
guise,  the  traits  show  no  marked  dissimilarities. 
Of  the  busts,  the  most  celebrated  is  the  one  made 
by  Ckraccui  in  Philadelphia,  1795.  The  minia- 
tures are  numerous,  some  of  them  novel  to  those 
who  are  best  acquainted  with  the  pictures  cf 
Washington.  Martha  W ashinoton  is  represent- 
ed in  five  portraits  and  with  many  miniatures. 
As  to  the  statesmen  of  tiie  period,  tiie  illustrations 
are  many.  Here  is  Patrick  Henry,  with  his 
glasses  on  his  forehead.  A pastel  of  Benjamin 
Frank^n,  the  work  of  a friend  and  a neighbor  of 
the  sage  while  lie  lived  at  Passy,  is  remarkable 
as  a contemporaneous  work.  One  portrait  of 
Jefferson,  showing  the  strength  and  vigor  of  a 
practised  hand,  is  conspicuous  for  its  artistic  ex- 
cellence. If  Jefferson  was  the  brains  of  the 
Revolution,  this  picture  shows  it. 

As  the  visitor  ascends  the  stairs  to  the  rooms, 
two  bronze  cannon  of  French  make  are  in  posi- 
tion. With  Bourbon  lilies  intertwined,  the  mot- 
toes run,  “ Ultima  .Ratio  Regum,"  and,  “ De  PIu- 
ribus  Nec  Itnpar.”  We  discard  ornamentation 
on  guns  to-day,  but  they  are  none  the  less  deadly. 

The  personal  relies  of  Washington  are  plenti- 
ful. We  have  tiie  record  of  his  baggage  when 
on  the  march,  and  it  was  not  extensive.  In  his 
correspondence,  it 
may  be  remembered, 
he  occasionally  asks 
for  an  additional  . 
supply  of  crocket  v | 
for  the  use  of  his 
mess  table.  There 
were  short  commons 
at  Valley  Forge,  and 
perhaps  elegance  ns 
to  camp  service  was 
secondary  to  the 
practical  getting  of 
meat  or  bread.  A 
trunk  used  by  the 
General  is  on  exhibi- 
tion— the  one  which 
followed  him  during 
the  war.  The  field- 
glass  General  Wash- 
ington used,  with 
the  original  case,  is 
shown  iu  the  illustra- 
tion. The  glass  lies 
on  a cushion  worked 
by  the  hands  of  Mrs. 

Washington.  In  the 
same  case  where 
these  precious  relics 
are  exhibited  are 
other  specimens  of 
Mrs.  Washington’s 
skill,  as  seen  in  a 
net  fashioned  by  her. 

The  inauguration 
chair,  the  one  used 
by  General  W ashing- 
ton,  has  been  made 
one  of  the  subjects  of 


the  illustration.  A suit  of  brown  silk  clothes  worn 
by  General  Washington  is  also  shown.  The  stuff 
is  excellent,  looking  in  its  tissue  like  a modern 
rep.  It  is  snuff-colored,  and  lias  withstood  the 
erosion  of  time.  Pater  Patriae  dressed  well,  and 
was  particular  us  to  material,  fit,  and  cut  of  his 
clothes.  A pair  of  silver  buckles  which  once 
glistened  on  Washington's  shoes  may  be  found 
iu  the  sketch.  The  smaller  trunk  is  a ensket 
which  was  given  by  Washington  to  Nellie  Cus- 
tis,  and  the  green  morocco  covering  is  as  perfect 
to-day  as  when  it  was  made. 

A great  deal  of  interest  will  be  taken  in  the 
two  swords  worn  by  Washington.  They  are  dress 
swords,  but  one  is  more  elegant  and  elaborate  in 
design  and  ornamentation  tlmu  the  other.  Tho 
sword  for  state  occasions  has  greater  weight  and 
thickness  just  at  the  guard.  It  had  become  tho 
fashion  in  France  to  wear  swords  for  full  dress 
which  were  of  such  slight  and  slim  proportions 
as  to  be  as  supple  as  willows.  Awkward  men 
sometimes  entangled  their  legs  in  ilieir  swords 
and  fell.  Washington’s  best  sword  being  made 
without  pliancy  below  the  guard  prevented  any 
accidents.  A silver  lamp  of  classic  form  which 
tiie  General  used  for  many  years  is  shown 
in  the  picture.  A china  cup  and  saucer,  a part 
of  a set  much  cherished  by  Martha  Washington, 
has  been  sketched.  This  china  was  loaned  by  Mis. 
Cleveland.  A pair  of  vases  were  presented  by 
General  Lafayette  to  his  illustrious  chief,  aud  one 
of  these  figures  in  the  picture.  The  favorite  writ- 
ing-desk of  General  Washington  forms  one  of  the 
most  conspicuous  objects  of  the  collection.  It  is 
a large  and  handsome  piece  of  furniture,  and  so 
arranged  as  to  allow  plenty  of  room  for  the  writer, 
with  ample  provision  for  the  stowing  away  of  cor- 
respondence. There  has  been  very  much  disput- 
ing as  to  the  gold  pen  and  its  first  use.  Tliero 
is  a gold  pen  on  exhibition.  It  is  fitted  into  a 
silver  case,  and  an  inscription  tells  how  Wash- 
ington used  it  “to  write  despatches  during  the 
war,”  and  gave  the  pen  to  General  A.  W.  White 
in  1789. 

Everywhere  may  be  discovered  objects  recalling 
the  Revolution.  Here  is  the  sash  worn  by  La- 
fayette at  the  battle  of  Brandywine,  and  the  sash 
still  shows  blood  stains  from  the  wound  which 
struck  down  that  gallant  Frencff  officer. 

The  silver  exhibition  is  by  far  the  finest  ever 
brought  together  in  the  United  States.  We  may 
hear  a great  deal  about  tiie  Spartan  simplicity  of 
those  early  times,  but  all  the  tobacco  that  went 
to  London  from  Virginia  had  not  for  return  tho 
absolute  necessities  of  life.  Good  plate  came  to 
Virginia,  to  Massachusetts,  Pennsylvania,  Mary- 
land,and  South  Carolina  from  England  and  France 
long  before  the  Revolution,  and  the  silversmiths 
of  London  and  Paris  found  good  customers  in  the 
provinces.  The  florid  styles  of  Louis  XVI.  are 
prevalent.  Whether  Paul  Revere  was  an  artist 
of  that  higher  stamp  which  establishes  celebrity, 
chroniclers  do  not  state,  but  he  certainly  made 
good  substantial  plate.  Cornelius  Kierstkadk, 
the  Hollander,  brought  his  craft  to  the  American 
provinces  from  the  Netherlands.  Early  American 
plate  has  bullion  value,  is  curious,  but  has  little 
artistic  merit.  In  the  silversmith’s  art  contem- 
poraneous with  the  inauguration  the  Philadelphia 
plate-maker  stood  first  in  rank.  A Quaker  liked 
a good  teapot  and  sugar-bowl.  Boston  was  next 
in  skill.  How  such  a fine  collection  as  the  one 
now  exhibited  escaped  the  vicissitudes  of  fortune 
is  akin  to  the  miraculous. 

The  exhibition  due  to  the  efforts  of  the  Fellow- 
craft  Club  is  an  interesting  one.  Titles  of  jour- 
naiistic  ventures  of  a century  ago  have  in  no  small 
measure  been  retained,  and  The  Bee,  The  Conran/, 
The  Monitor,  The  Palladium,  The  Ceutiuel,  The 
Argus,  The  Independent,  with  some  slight  modifi- 
cations, still  exist.  We  have  discarded  the  myth- 
ological titles.  An  American  Apollo  might  to- 
day twang  his  lyre  or  shoot  his  arrows  quite 
unheeded.  It  is  doubtful  whether  we  will  ever 
resuscitate  The  Nightingale,  or  a Melange  de  Lit - 
tiratnre,  The  Farmer'*  Museum,  or  Lay  Preac/ur's 
Ornette,  The  American  Moral  and  Sentimental 
Magazine,  The  Independent  Ilefector,  or  7'he  Lady 
and  Gentleman's  Pocket  Magazine  of  Literary  aud 
Polite  Amusement. 
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Washington  relics  at  the  centennial  loan  exhibition.— diuw*  bt  h.  d.  Nichols.-[s«e  p*ge  mi.] 

1.  Writing-Table.  2.  Inauguration  Chair.  S.  Swords.  4.  Camp  Chest  5.  Presentation  Casket  to  Nellie  Custis.  6.  Cup  and  Saucer.  7.  Vase  presented  hy  Lafiivette. 
8.  Silver  Lamp.  9,  11,  and  12.  Cushion,  Spy-Glass,  and  Case.  10.  Suit  of  Clothes. 
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AMERICAN  ARTISTS  AT  THE 
PARIS  SALON. 

( Continued  from  page  323,  Supplement.) 
wreckage  of  the  mast,  and  manoeuvring  so  as  to 
bring  the  ship  round  again  before  tiie  wind. 
Our  sketch  will  show  the  bold  and  dramatic 
composition  of  this  exciting  scone,  which  Mr. 
Walden  has  rendered  with  great  technical  skill 
and  distinguished  realism.  It  is  a gray  picture, 
and  nevertheless  it  is  full  of  color.  The  painter 
has  been  particularly  happy  in  rendering  the  ef- 
fect of  dazzling  and  chilling  whiteness  which  re- 
sults from  wet  decks,  from  the  incessant  wash 


of  restless  water  over  ship  and  crew  alike,  and  year,  called  “Arco 


Mr.  George  B.  Bridgman’s  “ Mousse  h la  Mer” 
is  a vigorous  and  dashing  marine  subject,  repre- 
senting a fishing-boat  suddenly  brought  to  at  the 
cry  of  “A  boy  overboard  !”  The  sail  is  being 
lowered,  and  falls  in  heavy  rolls;  the  crew  are 
just  rushing  to  the  side;  and  in  the  foaming 
wares  is  seen  the  head  of  the  boy  who  has  fallen 
overboard,  und  struggles  to  keep  above-water 
until  help  comes.  This  is  the  first  picture  Mr. 
Bridgman  has  sent  to  the  Salon.  It  is  full  of 
promise. 

Mr.  Carl  Gutherz  is  pursuing  the  religious  and 
visionary  path  which  he  opened  up  last  year  with 
his  “ Light  of  the  Incarnation.”  His  picture  this 


from  the  glistening  rush  of  hissing  spray  that 
the  combined  fury  of  wind  and  wave  produces. 

Mr.  Childe  Hassam  has  painted  a picture  ten 
feet  long  called  “ Autumn."  The  scene  depicted 
i broad  Parisian  boulevard,  with  its  lines  of 


a ab  Angelis,”  is  an  attempt 


to  express  beauty  in  death,  and  to  substitute  for 
the  harsh  mediaeval  idea  of  death  as  a repulsive 
and  grinning  skeleton  the  more  poetical  early 
Christian  idea  of  the  beautiful  angels  of  death 
bearing  up  sleeping  souls  to  the  realms  of  peace. 


trees  and  endless  parallel  bands  of  roadway  and  Oti  a rosy  gray  sky  traversed  bv  a rainbow,  sym- 


sidewalk.  It  is  lute  afternoon ; in  the  distant 
west  the  sky  is  copper-colored ; the  whole  land- 
scape is  enveloped  in  luminous  pearly  mist, 
through  which  the  street  lamps  shine  dimly. 
The  boulevard  is  crowded  with  people  passing  to 
and  fro;  in  the  roadway  are  cabs  and  carts; 
alongjthe  sidewalk  are  indicated  the  stores ; and 
in  the  foreground,  very  strongly  painted,  is  an 
old  man  toiling  painfully  along  with  a harp  on 
his  back.  The  ground  is  all  covered  with  fallen 
chestnut  leaves  crinkled  up  into  strange  forms 
and  browned  with  the  first  frosts.  This  picture 
is  interesting;  the  figures,  both  of  primary  and 
of  secondary  importance,  are  carefully  studied ; 


bolizing  peace  after  the  storms  of  life,  a blond 
angel  and  a dark-haired  angel,  clothed  in  floating 
mourning  veils  and  waving  radiant  w ings,  are 
seen  supporting  a dead  maiden  draped  in  white, 
with  a bunch  of  jasmine  on  her  bosom.  In 
front  of  the  celestial  carriers  are  some  fluttering 
butterflies ; behind  them  three  cherubs  with  green 
wings,  one  of  whom  is  weeping  as  he  looks  down 
earthward  scattering  immortelles  in  souvenir  of 
the  departed  soul.  Mr.  Gutherz’s  vision  is  not 
wanting  in  refinement;  the  color  is  quite  ade- 
quate for  rendering  all  that  the  painter  wishes 
to  convey.  In  looking  at  work  of  this  kind  we 
must  always  bear  in  mind  that  the  painter  u 


the  main  object  of  the  artist,  namely,  to  paint  drawing  and  color  primarily  as  a means  of  ex- 
air, has  been  very  successfully  achieved.  The  pressing  literary  or  mystic  ideas.  If  he  express- 
delicate  pearly  effect  of  Parisian  autumn  twilight  es  himself  lucidly  and  with  a certain  general 
is  excellently  rendered;  even  I.  de  Nittis  nev-  charm  of  aspect  he  is  satisfied,  and  the  spectator 
er  attained  greater  atmospheric  verity  than  Mr.  cannot  demand  more. 

Childe  Has.-iun  has  achieved  in  his  “Autumn.”  Amongst  the  cattle  p 


Mr.  Alexander  Harrison  exhibits  a marine  and 
a “ Rainy  Day  in  Coucarneau.”  The  latter,  figured 
in  our  illustration,  is  remarkable  for  the  delicate 
observation  of  the  grayness  of  a village  street 
washed  with  drizzling  ram;  it  is  full  of  air  and 


Amongst  the  cattle  painters  Mr.  Henry  Bisbing, 
pupil  of  M.  de  Vuillefroy,  is  rapidly  conquering  a 
distinguished  position.  His  picture  for  the  Salon 
this  year,  called  “ Dans  la  Prairie,”  represents 
cattle  and  landscape.  In  a silvery  gray-green 
expanse  of  Dutch  meadows,  beneath  a cold  blue 
full  of  color  of  a refinement  which  mere  descrip-  sky  dotted  with  a few  fleecy  clouds,  a black  cow 
tion  cannot  render.  and  a red  and  white  cow  are  grazing  under  the 

Mr.  Charles  Sprague  Pearce,  absorbed  by  the  care  of  a Dutch  maiden  dressed  in  pink,  who 

Universal  Exhibition,  sends  to  the  Salou  only  a holds  her  hand  up  to  shade  her  eyes  while  she 

small  portrait  head.  looks  across  the  meadows  to  recognize  a village 

Mr.  Ridgway  Knight  sends  a half  life-size  fig-  companion,  who  is  seen  in  the  far  middle  distance 

ure,  “ Le  Soir,”  which  I have  not  seen,  but  of  likewise  watching  over  a couple  of  cows.  This 

which  we  give  an  illustration.  It  is  a shepherdess  picture,  measuring  some  fifteen  feet  long,  is  par- 
leaning  on  her  crook.  Mr.  Knight  is  to  be  con-  ticularly  charming  in  color ; the  open  uir  effect 
gratulated  on  not  having  yielded  to  the  recent  is  rendered  in  a very  high  key ; the  grass  is  full 
craze  for  painting  hideous  peasants,  ugly  old  of  air  and  light ; the  whole  atmosphere  as  lumi- 
women,  and  embruted  men — a craze  which  has  nous  as  real  atmosphere  appears  to  the  most  deli- 
enabled  many  to  pass  for  artists,  whereas  in  re-  cately  constituted  eye.  The  cows  are  constructed 
ality  they  are  only  vulgar  bunglers.  It  is  far  irreproachably,  and  drawn  with  a freedom  which 
“ ' ' does  not  exclude  the  most  careful  study.  So  far 

as  technical  matters  are  concerned — about  which, 
by-the-way,  the  ordinary  spectator  has  no  right  to 
pronounce — Mr.  Bisbing  has  few  criticisms  to 
fear.  But  his  greater  merit  is  to  have  seen  a 
pastoral  landscape  with  exquisite  delicacy  of 
color-vision — a vision  absolutely  unconventional, 
owing  nothing  to  reminiscences  of  the  color 
schemes  of  Troyon  or  Van  Marcke  or  any  other 
master,  but  depending  entirely  on  the  observation 
of  nature  through  visual  organs  singularly  sen- 
sitive to  the  fine  pearly  tones  of  landscape  in  the 
cool  ambiance  of  Dutch  light  and  Dutch  air.  For 
it  is  to  be  remarked  that  this  is  not  a mere  “ cat- 
tle piece,”  to  employ  a traditional  term ; it  is  a 


easier  to  paint  a snuffy-nosed  and  characterless 
old  hag  than  to  render  the  rustic  beauty  of  a 
shepherdess  who  may  be  destined  to  become  one 
day  a princess — de  la  rampe  at  least. 

Mr.  0.  S.  Reinhart  will  be  represented  by  two 
marine  studies.  “A  Foggy  Morning”  is  a pic- 
ture about  a metre  and  a half  long,  which  is  essen- 
tially a thing  of  tone,  a sort  of  arrangement  in 
green  and  orange.  It  represents  fishing-boats 
creeping  out  of  tlie  fog  and  running  into  port 
with  the  tide;  on  the  wharf  are  sheds  with  red 
tiles ; alongside  is  a black  steamer  blowing  off 
steam;  the  gray  effect  is  just  relieved  by  a 
suspicion  of  sunshine.  “ In  the  Basin”  is  an- 
other study  of  delicate  grays  and  greens — a boat 
lying  on  the  gray  mud  of  the  harbor  of  Treport  pastoral  landscape  of  which  cattle  are  an  ele- 


when  the  tide  is  out.  Both  these  pictures  are 
very  delicate  in  tone. 

Mr.  Julian  Story’s  picture  represents  “Char- 
lotte Corday  in  Prison.”  In  one  corner  of  the  cell 
is  a mattress ; in  the  background,  in  an  attitude 
of  despair,  is  the  concierge  of  the  prison,  Ma- 
dame Richard,  who  was  so  kind  to  the  fair  fanat- 


inent.  In  this  most  successful  and  very  charm- 
ing work  Mr.  Bisbing  has  manifested  artistic 
qualities  of  very  distinguished  order,  and  a quite 
personal  sensitiveness  to  exquisite  color. 

Mr.  Ogden  Wood,  pupil  of  M.  Van  Marcke,  ex- 
hibits an  important  picture  of  landscape  and 
cattle.  The  landscape  is  the  salt-meadows  on 


; in  the  centre  Charlotte  stands  erect,  wearing  the  coast  near  Cherbourg.  In  the  background 

the  red  shirt  of  those  condemned  to  death,  while  are  the  sea  and  a fishing-boat  unloading  its  cargo 


a rough  prison  guardian  binds  her  hands  behind 
her  back,*preparatory  to  leading  her  out  to  be 
guillotined.  The  moment  chosen  by  the  artist 
is  that  when,  feeling  the  brutal  touch  of  the 
guardian,  she  looks  upward  and  exclaims,  “ Voilk 
la  toilette  de  la  mort,  faite  par  des  mains  tin  pen 
rudes;  raais  elle  conduit  & riminortalite."  (This 
is  death’s  toilet,  performed  by  somewhat  brusque 
hands ; but  it  leads  to  immortality.)  Mr.  Story’s 
picture  is  simply  and  strongly  composed,  and 
painted  with  incontestable  distinction.  The  face 
alone  will  win  the  artist  many  admirers. 

Mr.  Ch.  H.  Davis’s  picture  represents  the  edge 
of  the  forest  of  Rambouillet  in  an  afternoon  ef- 
fect. I have  not  seen  this  picture,  but  I know 
that  Mr.  Davis  is  a most  delicate  landscape-paint- 
er. His  work  is  always  refined  and  poetical. 

Mr.  Robert  Reid’s  picture  (3  x 2 metres),  “ The 
Blessing  of  the  Boats,”  shows  us  a ceremony 
practised  in  the  French  fishing  ports  before  the 
men  start  on  their  first  voyage  of  the  season. 
The  composition  is  interesting  and  well  reasoned 
out.  To  the  right  in  the  distance  is  the  sea  and 
the  fleet  of  boats  ; the  background  of  the  picture 
is  occupied  by  a sort  of  esplanade,  with  a line  of 
picturesque  houses;  on  the  esplanade  is  a lofty 
crucifix,  at  the  foot  of  which  the  priest  kneels, 
while  below,  on  the  beach,  the  sailors,  their  wives 
and  children,  are  scattered  in  irregular  groups, 
some  kneeling,  some  standing;  on  the  esplanade 
are  other  groups,  ami  in  the  middle  distance  fig- 
ures passing.  The  effect  is  gray  after  rain  ; the 
sky  full  of  clouds;  the  beach  all  wet;  the  whole 
finely  atmospheric.  “ The  Blessing  of  the  Boats” 
is  a very  considerable  effort,  and  full  of  good 
qualities  ; the  color  observation  is  often  delicate ; 
the  perception  of  form  in  nir  is  very  exact;  the 
observation  of  characteristic  gesture  and  atti- 
tude and  the  rendering  of  the  groups  and  pass- 
ing figures  are  worthy  of  high  praise.  Mr. 
Reid's  picture  manifests  excellent  qualities  of 
conception  and  of  observation ; it  is  not  without 
' iction  in  tone,  and  the  treatment  of  the  great 


into  a two-horse  cart;  in  the  foreground  i 
cows  and  one  of  them  in  the  act  of  lowing.  This 
picture  is  very  strong  in  color  and  very  moist  in 
effect ; the  sky,  the  sea,  the  marshy  meadows  in 
which  the  cattle  are  grazing,  are  terribly  sug- 
gestive of  rheumatism  ; the  whole  scene  is  real- 
istic in  the  extreme.  In  the  conception  of  his 
picture  Mr.  Wood  has  given  evidence  of  a robust 
and  healthy  nature,  more  sensitive  to  strength 
than  to  delicacy.  The  painting,  too,  is  remark- 
able for  vigor  and  strong  effects  of  color,  and  for 
the  honest  construction  of  the  animals,  which 
stand  well  on  their  feet,  and  possess,  evidently, 
all  the  bones,  muscles,  and  sinews  to  which  na- 
ture has  entitled  them. 

Mr.  Henry  Bacon's  picture  “ Egalite,”  or 
“ Equality,”  one  of  the  three  terms  of  the  Re- 
publican motto,  “Liberty,  Egalite,  Fraternite,” 
represents  the  knife-board  of  a Parisian  omnibus 
with  the  fares  in  the  act  of  taking  their  hats  off 
to  salute  a funeral  procession  that  bars  the  way. 
Inside  and  outside  the  omnibus  Mr.  Bacon  has 
placed  a variety  of  Parisian  types  in  the  promis- 
cuity of  the  democratic  vehicle — a nun,  a “co- 
eotte,”  a “swell,”  a butcher-bov,  a jockey,  etc. 
This  representation  of  a common  incident  of  Pa- 
risian street  life  will  not  lack  admirers. 

Mr.  William  L.  Dodge,  whose  brilliant  debut 
with  “ David  and  Goliath”  we  had  the  pleasure 
of  applauding  last  year,  sends  to  the  Salon  a co- 
lossal picture  about  forty  feet  long,  “The  Burial 
of  an  Indian  Chief,”  suggested  by  Longfellow's 
well-known  poem.  The  background  of  the  pic- 
ture is  formed  by  the  strange  silhouette  of  the 
flat  topped  sand-hills  of  Dakota;  in  the  middle 
distance  is  water;  in  the  foreground  a sandy 
strand;  while  to  the  right  the  hills  rise  obscured 
by  the  dust  of  the  long  procession  of  men  and 
horses  that  comes 


The  cortege  is  headed  on  the  left  of  the  can- 


number  of  figures  is  certainly  very  intelligent.  vas  by  a group  of  Indian  maidens : 
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“ Before,  a dark-haired  virgin  train 
Chanted  the  death  dirge  of  the  slain. ** 

In  the  centre  of  the  canvas  Indian  warriors, 
nearly  double  life-size,  carry  on  their  shoulders 
the  dead  chief  draped  in  his  buffalo-robe,  and 
with  the  black  hand  of  Death  painted  over  his 
mouth.  Behind  follow  other  warriors  leading  his 
horse,  and  behind  their.,  winding  down  the  hill,  a 
confused  crowd,  amidst  which  tower  up  the  tall 
forms  of  red-skins  jogging  in  their  saddles. 

There  Is  something  very  impressive  in  this  com- 
position, which  is  all  the  more  remarkable  as  it  is 
the  work  of  u young  man  who  has  scarcely  com- 
pleted his  twenty-first  year.  In  such  an  immense 
picture  as  this  there  is  not  much  room  for  delicate 
work;  what  we  admire  is  the  grandeur  of  the 
composition,  the  simple  strength  of  the  silhouettes, 
the  impressiveness  of  the  general  aspect.  Nev- 
ertheless there  are  details  upon  which  we  may 
dwell  with  special  pleasure;  notably  the  slender 
and  supple  elegance  of  the  adolescent  figures  of 
the  Indian  maidens  at  the  head  of  the  procession, 
who  have  something  of  the  charm  and  almost 
morbid  intensity  of  the  adolescent  figures  of  Do- 
natello. Mr.  Dodge  lias  sufficient  respect  for  his 
art  and  for  himself  to  authorize  us  to  compliment 
him  heartily  on  his  work  without  any  danger  of 
our  compliments  turning  his  head.  His  “ Burial 
of  an  Indian  Chief”  is  a very  remarkable  piece 
of  academic  work. 

Mr.  Dodge’s  second  picture,  “Water-Lilies,” 
confirms  in  another  note  the  promise  of  his  aca- 
demic work.  “ Water-Lilies”  is  the  work  of  a 
marked  artistic  temperament.  On  the  green 
banks  of  a stream  beneath  overhanging  branches 
a nymph  is  lying  nude  on  her  back  with  one  knee 
bent,  her  head  passing  the  brink,  and  her  bair 
floating  in  the  stream  as  she  reaches  out  her 
hand  to  pluck  a lily  from  the  surface  of  the  wa- 
ter. Beside  her  kneels  a little  boy,  also  nude, 
who  binds  the  gathered  lilies  into  a bouquet. 
Through  the  canopy  of  pendulous  branches  the 
afternoon  sunlight  filters  and  marbles  the  nymph’s 
white  flesh  with  patches  of  bright  light.  This 
sylvan  idyl  is  charming  in  conception  ; the  pose 
of  the  figure  is  as  novel  as  it  is  graceful ; the 
verdant  landscape  and  the  water  patched  with 
lilies  are  very  realistic,  and  perhaps  this  is  the 
defect  of  the  picture.  The  nymph  is  too  mate- 
rial und  the  landscape  too  juicily  vegetable  to  be 
absolutely  charming.  This  criticism  is  in  no  way 
intended  to  depreciate  Mr.  Dodge’s  work.  The 
picture  “Water-Lilies,”  as  it  is,  is  tasteful  and 
not  without  delicacy;  but  its  delicacy  is  not  yet 
that  cjryuixite  delicacy  which  the  young  artist  will 
gradually  attain  by  noble  freq Mentations  and  by 
joyous  commerce  with  the  half-dozen  great  mas- 
ters whom  most  painters  profess  to  honor  but  ab- 
stain from  studying. 

Mr.  A.  W.  Dow  sends  two  landscapes,  a soft 
evening  effect,  with  a curtain  of  trees  and  the 
golden  glow  of  sunset  in  the  background,  and  in 
the  foreground  the  cool  shades  of  twilight  creep- 
ing over  a field  dotted  with  hay-stacks.  This 
picture  has  something  of  the  lyric  charm  of  Ca- 
zin’s  work.  Mr.  Dow’s  second  picture,  “ The 
Sands  of  Raguenes,”  shows  a fresh  morning  ef- 
fect of  clouds  floating  up  over  the  green-crested 
sand-dunes  of  Finisterre,  very  delicately  observed. 
Both  these  pictures  are  excellent. 

Mr.- H.  R.  Kenyon  exhibits  a “Foggy  Morning 
at  Venice,”  a clever  study  of  Venetian  sea,  sky, 
and  atmosphere,  enlivened  with  dainty  notes  of 
sails  and  shipping. 

Mr.  Theodore  Karl  Butler  exhibits  a portrait, 
a little  maid  with  red  hair  and  a big  white  Louis 
XIII.  hat,  and  a portrait  of  a gentleman,  both 
painted  with  a not  unsuccessful  research  of  dis- 
tinction in  tone  and  simplicity  in  treatment;  Mr. 
M.  Wight,  a portrait  of  a lady;  Mrs.  M.  Lcftwieh 
Dodge,  “ Reading  the  Bible,”  a little  girl  in  a pink 
pinafore  spelling  out  the  Bible  to  her  grandmo- 
ther, an  old  German  woman — a work  that  will 
please  the  lovers  of  peasant  character  pictures ; 
Miss  Kate  Augusta  Carl,  “ A la  Fontaine,”  a scene 
in  the  Saint-Medard  quarter  of  Paris,  where  the 
Italian  models  live;  a group  of  these  girls  in 
their  picturesque  morning  dishabille  is  seen  gath- 
ered round  the  street  water-tap,  and  were  it  not 
for  the  title  we  might  imagine  that  Miss  Carl  had 
painted  a scene  of  life  in  Capri  or  Naples.  Our 
illustration  will  show  the  artist’s  pleasing  com- 
position. 

Mr.  Paul  Wayland  Bartlett’s  “Indian  Dance” 
will  be  certainly  amongst  the  most  original  and 
remarkable  works  of  sculpture  in  the  Salon. 
The  subject  is  simply  a naked  Indian,  with  one 
single  feather  erect  on  the  top  of  his  head,  rep- 
resented in  the  act  of  ecstatic  dancing,  his  eyes 
fixed,  his  mouth  open,  his  head  thrown  back,  his 
arms  outstretched,  and  with  the  hands  and  fin- 
gers hanging  loosely,  one  leg  crooked  up  in  the 
motion  of  jumping,  the  other  leg  a little  bent, 
the  ball  of  the  foot  only  touching  the  ground 
and  just  springing  from  it,  the  body  a little 
doubled  up.  The  whole  movement  of  the  arms, 
legs,  body,  and  head  expresses  the  act  of  spring- 
ing or  jumping,  for  the  Indian  dance  in  question 
is  rather  jumping  than  dancing;  it  is  not  grace- 
ful movement,  but  the  wild  contortion  of  a man 
worked  up  into  a condition  of  ecstasy  and  almost 
of  frenzy.  A few  years  ago  a French  sculptor, 

M.  Alfred  Boucher,  in  his  well-known  group  of 
three  runners,  expressed  with  admirable  success 
the  mere  action  and  rush  of  three  men  striving 
in  a foot-race,  but  the  movement  which  he  ren- 
dered was  simple  compared  with  that  which  Mr. 
Bartlett  has  most  successfully  represented.  M. 
Boucher’s  figures  had  no  particular  character; 
they  were  merely  three  ordinary  men  running. 
Mr.  Bartlett’s  dancing  Indian,  on  the  other  hand, 
represents  motion,  but  motion  having  character; 
tiie  whole  figure,  too,  is  full  of  character.  The 
ecstatic  face  alone  is  a remarkable  study;  the 
long  hands  that  wave  helplessly,  bereft  of  all 
muscular  tension — as  if  the  dancer  were  just  on 
the  point  of  falling  inanimate  to  the  ground, 
overpowered  by  the  excels  of  bis  almost  demo- 
niacal frenzy — are  curiously  observed  and  con- 


tribute essentially  to  the  effect ; the  right  foot  is 
equally  effective  in  the  same  direction,  with  the 
toes  curled  up  nervously;  so  also  is  the  body, all 
panting,  with  the  skin  and  muscles  straining 
over  the  adumbrated  suggestion  of  ribs.  The  in- 
tensity of  the  expression  of  violent  movement,  of 
nervous  crupaliun,  of  the  wild,  shrieking  frenzy 
of  a primitive  human  being  beside  himself  with 
excitement,  and  on  the  point  of  falling  prostrate 
and  foaming  at  the  mouth  like  an  Eastern 
dervish,  has  been  rendered  by  the  sculptor  with 
singular  success.  It  must  not,  however,  be  sup- 
posed from  this  description  that  Mr.  Bartlett  has 
attempted  something  outside  the  domain  of  ait; 
his  figure  is  beautiful,  with  the  beauty  of  char! 
actor  artistically  observed  and  artistically  ren- 
dered; it  is  beautiful  in  the  delicate  modelling  of 
the  laboring  chest,  of  the  back,  of  the  straining 
limbs  ; it  is  essentially  a work  of  art,  but  a work 
that  will  be  either  very  much  admired  or  merci- 
lessly condemned.  It  is,  however,  the  privilege 
of  the  best  in  art  to  provoke  only  extreme  semi- 
merits. 


UNCLE  MERCURY’S  “MOVIN’.” 

Aunt  Flora  and  her  father  were  about  to 
move  out  of  the  small,  dingy  rooms  they  had  oc- 
cupied for  years  in  the  row  of  negro  quarters. 
There  they  had  lived  all  through  the  war,  when 
she  was  a bouncing  young  woman  with  carded, 
gavlv  ribboned  locks,  the  best  dancer  on  the  plan- 
tation, a trick  of  easy  movement,  probably  in- 
herited from  her  father,  who  had  been  nicknamed 
Mercury  bv  bis  master  because  in  his  youth  lie 
was  so  swift- footed  when  sent  on  an  errand, 
and  the  name  stuck  to  him,  the  one  his  mother 
gave  him  never  coming  to  light  except  when  he 
deposited  his  vote  at  the  polls  on  election  days 
as  “ John  the  Baptist  Randolph.”  He  was  an 
aged  man  now  ; known  all  through  the  neighbor- 
hood as  “Old  Uncle  Mercury  over  at  the  Ran- 
dolphs’.” His  wife,  “Aunt  Pomona,”  had  been 
dead  for  some  time ; she  too,  without  herself  be- 
ing aware  of  it,  had  called  upon  the  Olympian 
dynasty  for  a name  for  her  daughter.  This  “ onli- 
est  chile  ” was  named  Flora,  nor  was  she  very 
well  pleased  with  the  selection.  “Flora  ain’t  no- 
thin’ hut  a dog  name  nohow,”  she  declared  on  one 
occasion  when  a shooting  party  came  to  stav  at 
the  mansion,  and  one  of  them  had  a fine  setter 
called  Flora.  Now  that  her  dancing  days  were  well 
over,  she  developed  in  her  middle  age  an  unusual 
spirit  of  thrift  and  enterprise  for  one  of  her  race, 
saving  the  pennies  she  earned  until  she  had  dol- 
lars enough  to  buy  a piece  of  land  and  build  a 
cabin  on  it. 

Standing  over  her  wash-tub  she  gave  me  one 
day  a graphic  sketch  of  her  efforts  and  suc- 
cesses. 

“ You  see,  I tell  yo’  how  it  is.  Mis’  Randolph 
she  mighty  good  to  me,  she  gib  me  all  de  clo’es  I 
w’ar,  an’  de  Gin’l  he  gib  us  plenty  to  eat,  an’  fa- 
ther gits  some  o’  his  ole  clo’es,  though  dey’s  a 
heap  too  big  for  him ; you  could  put  two  o’  him 
into  one  o’  de  legs  o’  de  Gin’l’s  pants,  but  I makes 
’em  fit  well  ’nough.  I don’  have  to  put  none  o’ 
de  money  I makes  on  me  nor  in  me,  so  I save  it 
and  buy’d  two  acres  o’  land  from  Mr.  Syme,  jis 
t’other  side  o’  dis  farm,  an’  I done  build  roe  a 
cabin  o’  niv  own,  wliar  me  an’  father  kin  spen’  de 
res’  o’  our  days,  an’  git  our  things  all  together. 
We  got  more  things  ’n  yo’  ever  seen,  all  pile  up 
here  roun’  us,  under  de  bed  an’  everywhar — them 
what  grandmother  ’queave  to  us,  an’  mother’s 
things  jis  like  slie  lef’  ’em  when  she  die,  an’ what 
de  ladies  gibs  ine  I washes  for.  I got  a elegant 
Taller  silk  dress  wid  a long  sweepin’  trail  dur  in 
dat  trunk.  Mis’  Mabel  Tayloe  she  gib  me  dat 
yaller  silk  ’cause  I done  flute  lier  ruffles  so  nice. 
Mp  flutin’  don’  squash  none,  I tell  yo’.  Is  I 
married  ? I been  married  oncet;  (ley  don’t  catch 
Flora  agin — burnt  chile  dread  de  fire!  I nin’ 
gwine  to  s’port  no  more  good- for- nuffin’  men. 
Why,  dat  Jim! — nuffin’ warn’  fittin’  fur  to  tech 
me  when  he  war  courtin’  ; but  after  we  was  mar- 
ried he  was  a warrin’  agin  me  from  momin’  till 
night,  an’  a try  in’  to  keep  my  nose  to  de  groun’. 
Man's  fiib  do  change  so  quick ! At  las’  be  gib 
way  to  his  wicked  temper  so  oncessant  dat  lie 
tooken  crazy,  an’  dey  had  to  take  him  away  nn’ 
put  him  in  de  saloon  [asylum]  for  fear  o’  we  all’s 
lives.  Jim  done  gone  ’fo’  de  Jedge  now,  an’  I 
gib  him  a real  nice  funeral.  I wouldn’  slabe  for 
nary  nuvver  nigger  in  ole  Fahginny.  Dat  ain’ 
savin’  if  de  right  man  come  ’long  I wouldn’  mar- 
ry him — ’tis  ordain  ob  de  Lord,  you  know,  miss ; 
’tain’  for  us  to  be  wiser’n  He  is,  an’  I keepin’  dat 
yaller  silk  for  my  weddin’  dress.  Flora  too  ole 
to  w'ar  white;  de  gals ’d  laugh  at  me.  I borrow 
some  o’  de  money  to  buy  dat  land  an’  build  from 
Mis’  Randolph ; I got  it  ’mos’  paid  now.  I tell 
her  dis  summer  she  ought  to  take  a deedin’  an’ 
a trustin’  on  my  land  till  she  git  it  all,  but  she 
say  neber  mind,  I kin  go  on  doin’  up  de  clo’es  for 
de  famhly  till  it  git  paid.  What  do  father  do  ? 
He  jis  watch  de  Gin’l’s  watermilion  patch  ; he 
war  do  likelies’  sarvant  ole  marster  had  oncet,  but 
lie  ain’  good  for  nuffin’  no  mo’  but  smoke  be  pipe 
out  at  de  do’,  an’  go  down  to  dat  patch  twice  a 
day  to  look  after  dem  watermilions,  and  thump 
’em  to  see  if  dey  ripenin’  fas’,  an’  keep  de  lx*  vs 
from  stealin’  ’em.  I ax  him  to-day  how  de  inilions 
cornin’  on,  an  be  say,  ‘ Pretty  peart,  ef  we  dou’ 
have  ’nother  wet  spell.’  ” 

Flora  had  a firm,  thick-set  figure,  with  powerful 
muscles  in  her  arms  disclosed  by  her  rolled-up 
Bleeves,  as  she  gave  these  items  in  her  family 
chronicles  over  the  wash-tub,  her  bright  pink  cal- 
ico dress  contrasting  finely  with  her  dark  shiny 
skin  and  keen  black  eyes.  She  had  a quick, 
restless  glance,  a hasty  toss  of  the  bend,  and  one 
could  not  help  suspecting  that  in  the  warfare 
with  Jim  before  “he  tooken  crazy”  and  was  sent 
to  the  “ saloon,"  her  weapons  may  have  been 
quite  as  sharp  as  his,  so  she  was  at  least  able  to 
defend  herself  creditably. 

“ Yo’  ought  to  ’a  been  heah  to  de  groun’  clear- 
in’ ’fo*  we  build  do  cabin.  ’Twas  a gret  time,  I 
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tell  yo\  We  ’vite  de  hands  on  all  de  plantations 
roun’,  an’  dey  cut  de  trees  down  on  my  land” — 
explaining  this  custom  with  a vigorous  wring  of 
somebody’s  garment;  she  disdained  the  use  of 
patent  wringers — “ dey  was  in  de  way  somehow." 
“ I baked  de  bigges’  dinner  for  ’em  I el>er  seen,  ef 
I do  say  it.  Dey  don’t  ax  no  wages  for  clearin’ 
de  groun’,  we  jis  feeds  ’em  well  wid  de  bes’  de 
country  ’fords,  an’  makes  a frolic  ob  it.  I had 
cabbage  an’  pork  an’  ’possum,  an’  buttermilk  by 
de  gallon,  an’  gret  cakes  o’  corn  bread  all  brown 
so  dey  look  like  poun’-cakes.  Oh,  'twas  a mem’- 
able  day,  sho,  miss ! Now  de  cabin  all  ready  for 
ns ; we  gwine  to  move  day  after  to-morrow.  I 
got  a beautiful  patch  o’  corn  down  dar,  an’  a 
pig  an’  some  chickens,  an’  sunflowers  planted  in 
de  front  yard,  an’  de  do’  is  all  painted  white  till 
yon  can  ’mos'  see  your  face  shinin’  in  it.  Is  you 
gwine  to  be  heah  to  de  movin’  in  ?” 

A couple  of  days  after  this  there  was  a great 
bustle  in  front  of  the  quarters  where  Uncle  Mer- 
cury had  lived  longer  than  any  servant  now  on 
the  farm  could  remember,  the  old  ones  having 
died  off,  and  many  of  the  former  slaves  having 
gone  to  the  North-land  of  promise  after  the  war, 
to  try  their  fortunes. 

A mule  wagon  was  drawn  up  at  the  door,  and 
Flora  was  running  back  and  forth,  giving  her  or- 
ders to  several  small  negro  boys  who  had  been 
pressed  into  her  service,  and  were  now  “toting" 
sundry  pieces  of  furniture  from  the  rooms  inside 
to  the  cart.  The  mistress  from  the  mansion- 
house,  Mrs.  Randolph,  was  also  standing  on  the 
grass,  advising  and  suggesting,  but  Uncle  Mer- 
cury was  respectfully  having  his  own  way  about 
the  removal  of  his  effects.  There  he  stood,  lean- 
ing on  his  cane,  his  once  tall  lithe  figure  bent  ’way 
over  from  rejieaied  attacks  of  rheumatism,  his 
wrinkled  face  and  still  abundant  grizzly  hair 
showing  from  under  a broad-brimmed  straw  hat, 
his  pipe  now  in  baud,  and  then  back  in  hU  mouth, 
llis  costume  was  an  incongruous  mixture:  the 
General’s  baggy  trousers  were  surmounted  by  an 
ancient  dress-coat,  which  was  too  short-waisted 
for  him,  its  swallow-tails  almost  lost  sight  of  in 
the  amplitude  of  cloth  below.  This  coat  he  had 
probably  preserved  most  carefully  for  years,  only 
bringing  it  out  for  ceremonial  occasions,  but  by 
slow  stages  it  had  come  at  last  to  daily  duty 
among  the  watermelons,  and  resented  its  changed 
fortunes  by  bursting  forth  at  the  armholes.  It 
was  singular  that  the  dignity  of  a “quality”  ne- 
gro of  the  old  regime  always  seemed  to  lend  it- 
self to  an  ill-fitting  second-hand  garment,  inspir- 
ing a certain  respect  as  a part  of  the  wearer,  so 
that  a garb  which  would  have  rendered  any  white 
man  ridiculous  did  not  even  provoke  a smile  when 
worn  by  a colored  person  of  good  repute ; it  was 
even  quaintly  pathetic  in  its  suggestion  of  other 
days  and  former  wearers. 

“HoP  on  dar l Look  out,  you  Billy!  You 
drappin’  dat  chis.  Zeke”  (to  the  sleepy  negro 
driver),  “git  down  heah  and  help  tote  it;  it  too 
heavy  for  dem  ehilluns.” 

“Uncle  Mercury,”  said  Mrs.  Randolph,  “I 
wouldn’t  try  to  move  that  chest ; it’s  too  far  gone 
to  be  mended  even;  see,  the  back  pieces  of  the 
drawers  are  falling  out  I’ll  let  you  have  an  old 
bureau  up  in  the  garret  to  keep  your  things  in.” 

“’Deed,  Miss  Sally,  nobody  can’t  part  me  from 
dis  heah  chis,”  protested  the  old  man,  vehement- 
ly. “ It  belong  to  P’mona’s  mother  ’fo’  she  war 
born ;”  and  with  eager,  trembling  fingers  he  hast- 
ened to  pick  up  the  knobs  and  bits  of  mahogany 
that  fell  from  it  The  chest  of  drawers  had  been 
handsome  in  its  youth,  and  would  be  handsome 
to  him  so  long  as  a fragment  of  it  was  left. 

There  was  a look  in  Uncle  Mercury’s  face,  a 
quivering  in  his  hands,  as  he  stowed  away  his 
things  in  an  uncertain,  shuffling  fashion  in  that 
wagon,  which  betrayed  a reluctance  to  this  pro- 
posed move,  a lingering  tenderness  over  the  be- 
longings of  half  a century,  ns  if  even  the  expos- 
ing them  to  outside  air  were  a profanation. 

“He  gittin’  childish,"  Flora  whispered  to  Mrs. 
Randolph  as  her  father  carried  a handful  of 
china  cups  and  saucers  and  deposited  them  loose- 
ly in  a large  basket  in  the  wagon,  where  they 
would  certainly  be  broken  at  the  first  start  of  the 
mules. 

“ Never  mind,  father ; let  me  do  it” — fixing  them 
after  him. 

Then  he  pegged  by  her  with  his  cane  into  the 
house,  and  after  a short  time  came  out  with  a long 
blue  bandbox,  which,  minus  cover,  revealed  a bent, 
moth-eaten  beaver  hat  of  majestic  proportions. 

The  lady,  glancing  at  it,  said : “ What  on  earth 
are  you  going  to  do  with  that  hat,  Uncle  Mer- 
cury ? It  isn’t  fit  for  anybody  but  a scarecrow 
to  wear.  The  General  has  a great  deal  better  one 
you  can  have.” 

“ What,  dat  hat,  Miss  Sally !”  indignantly  lift- 
ing the  insulted  hat  out  of  the  box,  and  holding 
it  up  for  us  to  look  at,  as  though  to  let  it  speak 
for  itself.  “ I ain’t  wantin’  to  w'ar  it ; I wants  to 
keep  it.  Dat  was  Marge  William’s  hat;  he  gib  it 
to  me  when  he  go  to  de  Mexican  wah.  1 ’bleeged 
to  hoi’  on  to  dis  hat  while  de  brefs  in  dese  ole 
bones."  Then  he  gave  it  a sort  of  hug  before 
placing  the  valued  relic  by  the  side  of  Pomona’s 
mother’s  chest,  in  a position  where  the  danger 
was  imminent  of  its  being  speedily  crushed  into 
a nonentity  if  the  latter  should  tumble  over. 

Next  he  came  out  lugging  a picture  in  a showy 
gilt  frame.  I expected  to  see  Lincoln  signing  the 
Emancipation  Prochimntion,  or  Sumner  speechi- 
fying before  the  United  States  Senate,  and  was 
surprised  to  recognize  the  characteristic  figure 
on  horseback  of  the  Confederate  hero  Stonewall 
Jackson. 

“Why,  Uncle  Mercury,”  I could  not  forbear 
exclaiming,  “ how  is  it  you  haven’t  got  Lincoln’s 
picture  there  instead  of  Jackson’s  ?” 

“ How  come  dat?  Why,  Gin’l  Jackson  war  ole 
ma rater’s  man,  so  he  my  man,  but  I always  speaks 
’spec’ful  o’  Marse  Abe  Lincoln” — touching  his 
hat.  Then  he  drew  a long  breath  nfter  he  rid 
himself  of  the  burden,  and  said,  querulously,  as 
be  wiped  bis  face  with  the  back  of  his  hand : 


“ I ’clar  to  Gord  dis  movin’  am  mighty  pesterin’. 
De  ole  place  ’ll  do  for  Mere’ry ; he  done  lib  heah, 
an’  P’mona  lib  heah,  and  she  die  heah,  an’  it  good 
enough  for  Mere’ry  to  die  in,  I reckon ; but  Flora 
she — ” 

“ Go  ’long,  father ; you  knows  I needs  mo’  room, 
now  I is  clear-starehin’  an’  ironin’  for  so  many 
white  folks  down  at  de  town,  let ’lone  de  fainbly 
at  de  mansion  whar  I always  wash  for.  You’ll 
like  de  new  cabin  after  yo’  "its  settled,  an’  ’tain’t 
much  farther  from  de  Gin’I’s  watennilion  patch 
den  we  is  heah.” 

Uncle  Mercury  pulled  himself  together  and  as- 
sumed an  air  of  importance,  as  though  gratified 
at  the  mention  of  a field  wherein  his  services 
were  still  indispensable. 

“ I ’ain’  had  no  chance  to  look  after  dein  wnter- 
milions  dis  blessed  day.  Dem  rapscallions  from 
de  town  ’ll  get  ’em  ef  dey  don’  see  me  cornin'. 
Dey  was  pretty  peart  yestiddy  ; gittin’  on  fine,  Miss 
Sally,  ef  de  sun  ’ll  stay  out  hot.” 

Zeke  and  the  mule  were  needed  elsewhere  be- 
fore long,  60  it  was  decided  to  leave  the  beds  and 
a few  other  necessary  articles  until  to  morrow ; 
they  would  sleep  one  more  night  in  the  old  house. 
After  a festive  evening  at  the  mansion,  where  the 
spirit  of  the  ancient  hospitality  shone  as  brightly 
as  ever,  if  its  material  part  was  less  redundant, 
I noticed  from  my  chamber  window  about  mid- 
night a light  still  burning  in  Uncle  Mercury’s 
room  ; all  the  others  in  the  servants’  quarters 
were  extinguished.  Then,  although  it  was  early 
in  September,  one  of  those  swift,  unaccountable 
changes  peculiar  to  the  Atlantic  coast  both  North 
and  South  came  over  the  air,  and  the  morning 
that  followed  was  crisp  and  cold. 

“ There  must  have  been  hail  somewhere,”  the 
General  remarked  at  breakfast;  and  afterward, 
when  he  started  for  his  daily  tour  of  the  premises, 
he  said,  “ I hope  that  cabin  is  thoroughly  dry  for 
old  Uncle  Mercury  to  go  into;  it  would  be  bad 
for  him  to  get  another  spell  of  rheumatism.” 

Our  host  soon  returned  with  a changed  face. 
One  could  see  something  had  stirred  a deep  cur- 
rent of  feeling  during  his  short  absence.  We 
were  all  standing  on  the  porch. 

“ Uncle  Mercury  has  moved  already,”  he  said, 
quietly.  “ He  was  found  dead  in  his  bed  this 
morning.  Flora  wouldn’t  let  them  tell  me  till 
after  breakfast.” 

Later  on  I accompanied  the  mistress  to  the 
house  of  mourning.  Flora,  completely  crushed 
by  this  sudden  bereavement,  and  abandoned  to 
all  the  luxury  of  woe,  was  seated  in  her  own 
room,  surrounded  by  a band  of  solemn-faced  ne- 
groes, members  of  the  Burying  Society  from  the 
neighboring  town. 

This  Burying  Society  was  an  excellent  institu- 
tion for  helpless  and  infirm  negroes  who  belonged 
to  themselves,  and  the  deceased  had  been  a mem- 
ber of  it  for  years.  If  he  had  had  a protracted 
illness,  t>oth  money  and  nurses  would  have  been 
supplied  weekly,  but  Heaven  had  been  merciful 
in  granting  him  the  blessing  of  a sudden  death, 
and  now  it  only  remained  for  them  to  do  well  by 
him  in  the  shape  of  a worthy  funeral  for  this 
representative  of  “ ve  olden  time.” 

“Father  done  gone  to  glory,  Miss  Sally,”  said 
Flora,  raising  her  face  out  of  her  handkerchief. 
“ I wouldn’  ’sturb  him  dis  mornin’ ; I thought  de 
ole  man  mus’  be  tired  nfter  packin’  an’  movin’, 
an’  he  would  go  down  to  dat  watennilion  patch 
de  las’  thing  ’fo’  supper  in  de  cool  ob  de  evenin’, 
when  he  war  all  het  up  an’  perspirin’,  an’  when  I 
went  into  his  room  ’bout  eight  o’cloek  dis  mornin’, 
dar  he  was  a-lyin’  jis  like  a innoccn’  babe  wid 
a smile  on  he  face;  but  ’twas  de  will  o’  Gord, 
ob  co’se.”  Then  a glow  of  affectionate  pride 
passed  over  her  sad  countenance,  and  she  added : 
“T’warn’t  nobody  like  him  on  dis  plantation,  an’ 
de  Gin’l  he  always  promise  to  gib  him  a fust- 
class  funeral.  He  too  much  ob  a ge’man  to  bury 
a’  aged  suint  in  a flat-top  coffin.  An’  de  Seal 
Order  ob  de  cullud  Masons  sends  two  hacks  an’ 
a 'cession  o’  mourners.  Miss  Sally,  is  you  got  ary 
crape  veil  for  me  to  war?”  Presently  she  rose 
in  a measured,  stately  way,  and  the  sisters  and 
brethren  of  the  Burying  Society  rose  with  her,  as 
she  said  to  us,  “ I wants  you  to  see  father — he 
do  make  sueh  a beautiful  corpse.” 

The  door  was  open  between  her  room  and  the 
next,  the  inner  one  dim  and  silent,  with  the  in- 
describable aspect  which  an  apartment,  in  palace 
or  hovel,  always  wears  when  thus  tenanted.  The 
furniture  was  all  gone  save  the  bed  and  an  ob- 
long old-fashioned  looking-glass  over  the  man- 
tel, in  which  the  scene  was  reflected.  There  he 
lav,  separated  from  all  his  cherished  possessions. 
“ We  brought  nothing  into  this  world,  neither  can 
we  carry  anything  out  of  it.”  The  lonely  mirror 
over  the  mantel  was  cracked  from  one  end  to  the 
other. 

“ Dat  happen  in  de  night,”  whispered  Flora, 
meaningly.  “ Der  war  no  crack  yestiddy.” 

Francks  Albkht  Doughty. 


THE  BASE-BALL  SEASON. 

It  is  perhaps  a little  risky  yet  for  persons  ca- 
pable of  suffering  from  rheumatism  or  pneumo- 
nia to  sit  out-of-doors  for  two  hours  late  in  the 
afternoon,  but  there  are  plenty  of  them  who  will 
do  it,  for  the  base-ball  season  is  begun,  and  from 
now  until  late  in  October  the  benches  on  a hun- 
dred fields  will  be  lined  with  spectators,  while  on 
days  of  extra  excitement  the  crowds  will  mount 
up  into  the  thousands. 

There  are  never,  wan  ting  croakers  and  prophets 
of  evil,  and  for  years  there  have  been  predictions 
that  base-ball  would  be  found  to  be  merely  a fad 
whose  popularity  would  wane  in  a short  time. 
They  were  wrong.  There  never  was  so  general 
an  interest  in  the  game  as  there  is  now ; there 
never  were  so  many  clubs,  professional,  amateur, 
and  semi-professional ; there  were  never  so  many 
salaried  players,  nor  such  large  amounts  of  mon- 
ey invested  in  the  game.  There  are  now  no  less 
than  ten  leagues  or  associations  of  professional 
clubs,  averaging  six  members  each,  and  each  club 


averaging  at  least  fifteen  players.  These  are  the 
strongest  organizations,  and  contain  the  best  play- 
ers, and  of  all  these  the  League  is  the  foremost, 
although  the  American  Association  presses  it 
close. 

There  are  three  of  these  organizations  repre- 
sented in  the  immediate  neighborhood.  The  New 
York  club  belongs  to  the  League,  the  Brooklyn 
chib  to  the  American  Association,  and  the  Jersey 
City  and  Newark  clubs  to  the  newly  formed  At- 
lantic Association.  As  every  club  plays  at  home 
half  the  time,  and  the  others  belonging  to  its  or- 
ganization play  with  it  in  turn,  New-Yorkers  have 
an  opportunity  to  see  the  performances  of  two 
dozen  different  clubs. 

There  are  elements  of  peculiar  interest  about 
the  position  of  the  New  York  club  this  season. 
In  addition  to  the  doubt  as  to  their  place 
of  exhibition  there  has  been  somo  doubt  about 
the  personnel  of  the  team,  and  columns  upon 
columns  have  been  printed  on  the  interest- 
ing question  whether  Mr.  John  Montgomery 
Ward,  the  able  short-stop,  would  or  would  not 
play  here  this  season,  and  if  not,  where  he  would 
play,  and  who  would  fill  his  place.  The  matter 
seems  now  to  be  decided,  and  Mr.  Ward  remains 
u “ Giant.”  The  rest  of  the  team,  with  only  a 
single  exception  in  one  of  the  substitute  players, 
remains  as  it  was  last  season. 

Moreover,  the  New  York  team  are  now  the 
holders  of  the  proud  title  of  champions  of  the 
League  and  of  the  world,  and  there  is  great 
interest,  and  no  doubt  some  anxiety,  felt  as 
to  whether  they  cun  hold  it  another  season. 
Boston  has  held  it  for  several  seasons,  and  so 
has  Chicago,  but  no  other  city  has  kept  the  cov- 
eted trophy  for  more  than  one  year.  Both  these 
cities  will  fight  as  hard  for  it  this  year  as  ever. 
Chicago,  most  experts  think,  is  practically  out 
of  the  race,  for  the  team  has  just  been  around 
the  world ; and  what  with  the  long  voyage  and 
the  pretty  continuous  banqueting,  they  are  sup- 
posed to  lie  out  of  condition.  But  Captain  An- 
son and  his  “ Babies”  are  not  used  to  being  con- 
sidered as  out  of  the  running,  and  they  may  sur- 
prise some  of  the  Eastern  clubs  yet.  Boston, 
however,  is  regarded  as  the  formidable  rival. 
Her  team,  already  strong,  has  been  still  further 
strengthened  by  the  acquisition  of  several  mighty 
batters  from  the  defunct  Detroit  nine,  and  the 
ball  will  suffer  when  this  team  and  New  York's 
come  together.  The  other  teams  in  the  League 
have  been  strengthened  too,  and  there  will  be  a 
very  interesting  contest  among  at  least  the  first 
six  clubs.  The  Brooklyn  people,  who  have  more 
local  pride  than  New-Yorkers,  are  enthusiastic 
over  tlieir  team,  and  predict  that  the  Association 
champion  pennant  will  fly  on  their  grounds  next 
season.  The  clubs  they  most  fear  are  the  St.  Louis, 
which  has  held  the  championship  now  for  four 
years  consecutively,  and  the  Athletic,  of  Philadel- 
phia, which  contains  an  unusual  number  of  heavy 
batters. 

The  rules  of  the  game  are  very  little  changed 
from  last  year.  The  batter  takes  his  base  on 
“ four  balls”  instead  of  five,  and  foul  tips  caught 
less  than  ten  feet  buck  of  home  base  do  not  put 
the  striker  out.  The  other  new  features  are  so 
technical  that  it  is  not  worth  while  to  refer  to 
them  here. 

The  life  of  the  ball-player  is  not  an  easy  one. 
His  vacation  lasts  about  four  months,  from  No- 
vember 1st  to  March  1st;  then  he  must  go  into 
training.  In  early  April,  or  before,  be  begins 

firacticc  out-of-doors.  The  championship  season 
asts  about  six  months.  During  that  time  he  is 
not  his  own  master.  He  is  under  his  captain’s 
orders,  and  has  to  play,  exercise,  eat,  drink,  and 
sleep  according  to  directions.  He  spends  many 
days  on  the  rail.  The  schedule  for  this  year 
shows  that  the  Brooklyn  club  must  travel  nearly 
11,000  miles,  and  the  New  York  club  nearly  as 
far,  while  last  year  the  Brooklyn  club  had  to 
travel  the  immense  distance  of  12,712  miles. 


THE  LATEST  WASHINGTON 
MEDAL. 

At  the  exhibition  of  relics  of  Gkorgk  Wash- 
ington and  his  military  and  civil  family  a large 
case  is  needed  to  show  the  medals  which  have 
been  struck  in  his  honor.  They  are  of  every  size 
and  sort,  pretty  much  every  kind  of  metal,  but 
there  is  one  particular  in  which  nearly  all  agree 
— an  absence  of  good  art.  It  does  seem  strange 
that  medals  and  coins  should  be  so  lacking  in 
fine  quality  when  the  surface  to  be  covered  is  so 
small  and  the  choice  of  subjects  is  not  absolute- 
ly nnrrow.  But  a wider  study  of  these  objects 
enlightens  one  upon  a fact  concerning  medals  in 
general  which  may  prove  a surprise,  namely,  that 
they  are  very  rarely  good  in  art.  The  conclu- 
sion thence  is  that  artists  have  been  rarely  em- 
ployed on  such  mattefs,  or  else  that  to  make  a 
medal  is  no  tyro’s  task,  but  one  that  will  tax  the 
best  qualities  of  a sculptor.  Otherwise  how  comes 
it  that  there  are  so  many  wretched  and  so  few  ex- 
cellent medals  in  a world  where  the  fashion  of 
medalling  persons  of  merely  promising  talents 
has  been  pushed  to  an  extreme  ? 

To  compose  a medal  is  as  difficult  a matter  as 
to  engrave  a seal  in  such  a way  that  the  desigu 
shall  fill  the  field  properly  yet  look  at  ease,  be- 
ing neither  cramped  nor  leaving  wide  undecorated 
spaces.  It  has  the  further  drawback  that  inscrip- 
tions must  be  added,  sometimes  of  such  length 
that  they  drive  the  pictorial  part  of  the  design  off 
the  main  field.  A coin  is  generally  small  enough 
to  turn  readily  in  the  hand,  so  that  the  lettering 
may  run  round  the  edges,  and  afford  as  large  a 
space  as  possible  to  the  head  or  the  symbolical 
figure,  though  it  must  be  confessed  that  any  in- 
scription wliieh  compels  one  to  twist  and  turn  a 
coin  is  a nuisance,  aud  is  rarely  successful  as  art, 
whatever  precedents  may  be  found  among  the 
Greeks.  The  relative  size  of  the  head  or  bust 
or  full-length  figure  is  of  great  importance,  and 
then  come  the  questions,  What  kind  of  lettering 


is  to  be  used  ? how  large  should  they  be  ? what 
shall  be  their  disposal  ? 

The  medal  for  the  celebration  of  the  one-hun- 
dredth anniversary  of  the  oath-taking  by  Gkorgk 
Washington  in  New  York,  when  he  began  the  list 
of  Presidents  of  the  United  States,  may  easily 
challenge  comparison  with  former  medals  to  com- 
memorate the  same  great  man.  The  design  is  by 
Augustus  St.-Gai  dkss,  the  modelling  by  Philip 
Martiny.  Taking  as  the  most  dignified,  the  truest, 
and  the  most  artistic  likeness  the  statue  by  Hon- 
don  at  Richmond,  Virginia,  and  the  bust  by  the 
same  French  sculptor  made  during  his  visit  to 
this  country,  Mr.  St.-Gaudkxs  has  placed  a quar- 
ter-length profile  on  the  obverse,  facing  to  the 
left,  with  a bundle  of  fasces  and  axe  behind  and 
at  a little  distance.  The  face  is  grave  and  mild 
but  firm,  the  hair  in  a queue,  the  neck  swathed 
with  the  wide  silk  cravat,  the  shirt  bosom  show- 
ing its  ruffles.  The  Union  of  States  is  symbolized 
by  the  fasces ; executive  power  and  military  com- 
mand, bv  the  axe.  Round  the  medal  near  the  riin 
are  the  thirteen  stars.  Above,  in  perfectly  sim- 
ple square  letters,  is  Gkorgk  Washington,  and 
across  the  face,  in  two  columns,  interrupted  bv  the 
figure,  runs  the  Latin  legend  PATER-PATRL'E 
M.D.C.C.LXXXIX. 

The  reverse  is  devoted  to  the  present ; a hun- 
dred years  lie  between  the  two  sides  of  the 
medal.  A heraldic  eagle,  standing  on  a bun- 
dle of  arrows  twined  with  laurel,  carries  on  its 
breast  the  shield  with  E Pluribus  Unum.  The 
wings  are  wide-spread,  and  the  head  is  carried 
with  spirit  and  dignity.  The  eagle  occupies  the 
upper  third  of  the  reverse;  a little  escutcheon 
bearing  the  modest  arms  of  New  Amsterdam — the 
vans  of  a windmill  with  barrels  and  beavers  be- 
tween the  vans — is  in  the  left-hand  lower  corner. 
This  leaves  the  field  clear  for  a long  inscription, 
as  follows : “ To  Commemorate  the  Inauguration 
of  Gkorgk  Washington  as  First  President  of  the 
United  States  of  America  at  New  York,  April 
XXX,  MDCCLXXXIX.  By  authority  or  the  Com- 
mittee on  Celebration.  New  York,  April  XXX, 
MDCCCLXXXIX.”  Instead  of  the  thirteen  stars 
of  the  obverse  there  are  thirty-eight  on  the  re- 
verse. Finally  the  field  on  both  sides  not  covered 
has  been  very  finely  tooled,  so  that  it  has  the 
satiny  look  of  laid  “ linen”  paper,  thus  relieving 
such  parts  from  the  smoothness  of  newly  cast 
bronze  or  silver. 

It  is  safe  to  say  that  no  medal  in  honor  of 
Washington  surpasses,  and  very  few  at  all  ap- 
proach, this  one  in  dignity,  sobriety,  and  beauty. 
One  may  regret  that  there  is  so  much  inscription 
and  so  little  figure  on  the  reverse,  but  certainly 
the  sculptor  has  mauaged  to  present  a great  deal 
of  awkward  statement  with  much  cleverness. 
Where  a new  touch  is  possible  it  is  given,  as  for 
example  in  the  head  and  wings  of  the  eagle, 
which  recall  by  their  modelling  some  of  the  su- 
perb Greek  coins  of  Elis,  but  show  more  realism. 
The  relief  is  not  very  high,  yet  it  is  much  higher 
than  is  common  with  coins  at  the  present  day, 
for  while  the  Greeks  obtained  many  of  their  beau- 
tiful effects  on  coins  by  boldly  raising  the  figures, 
we  are  so  practical  that  we  compel  the  modellers 
of  our  coins  to  keep  to  the  lowest  possible  relief 
— so  low,  in  fact,  that  the  question  arises  whether 
it  would  not  be  just  as  well  to  engrave  them. 
Fortunately  there  are  no  questions  of  piling  these 
medals  in  heaps  or  of  the  dire  effects  of  abra- 
sion while  in  current  use,  which  affect  the  beauty 
of  our  coins.  These  medals  will  go  into  cabi- 
nets and  carefully  nestle  away  in  morocco  boxes. 
They  will  always  be  agreeable  objects  to  examine, 
and  perhaps  will  mark  less  the  close  of  the  first 
one  hundred  years  of  Presidential  rule  than  the 
opening  of  an  era  during  which  people  and  legis- 
lators have  united  in  wise  encouragement  for  the 
highest  expression  of  the  nation  in  literature  and 
art.  Charles  De  Kay. 


THE  BQRSTED  BOOM. 

We  were  all  a great  deal  younger  when  two 
pictures  both  amused  and  impressed  New  York  ; 
but  those  who  saw  them  never  will  forget  them 
in  this  life.  One  was  a sketch  of  a proud  new 
“prairie  schooner,”  or  canvas  - topped  wagon, 
drawn  by  two  oxen,  and  bearing  on  the  side  of 
its  white  canvas  cover  the  legend,  “ To  Pike’s 
Peak  or  Bust.”  The  other  was  the  same  vehi- 
cle broken  down,  with  tattered  canvas  and  ema- 
ciated oxen,  and  with  hard  usage  showing  in 
every  line  of  its  make-up.  It  bore  one  word, 
expressive  at  once  of  the  vicissitudes  and  the  un- 
quenchable humor  of  the  pioneers  who  were  then 
breaking  trails  iu  the  new  West.  That  one  word 
was  “Busted.”  On  another  page  we  present  a 
picture  of  a town  that  began  with  what  is  called 
“a  boom”  as  promising  as  the  future  appeared 
for  the  wagon  that  started  out  for  Pike’s  Peak. 
To-day  the  word  “ Busted”  applies  to  it  as  to  the 
wagon  when  that  returned  from  its  journey. 

Iu  the  main,  whoever  makes  the  journey  across 
the  continent,  iu  the  hope  of  seeing  the  life  sug- 
gested by  either  the  famous  companion  pictures 
of  twenty  veurs  ago  or  by  the  one  presented  here 
to-day,  is  hound  on  a disappointing  errand.  In 
the  work  of  nation  building  the  prairie  schooners 
have  been  supplanted  by  the  railroads,  and  as 
the  border  itself  has  been  obliterated  by  a com- 
plete spanning  of  the  continent  with  settlements, 
much  of  the  strangeness  of  life  in  the  new  vo- 
gions  has  succumbed  to  civilizing  influences. 
There  are  still  Indians  here  and  there,  but  they 
are  wretched  starvelings,  usually  iu  white  men’s 
clothing,  and  addicted  to  begging.  There  are 
cow-boys  to  be  seen  by  the  score  in  certain  places 
and  seasons,  but  they  are  uncommonly  prosaic- 
looking  fellows,  who  do  not  sufficiently  respect 
reputation  that  has  been  manufactured  for 
them  in  the  press  to  go  about  with  lariats,  Ur 
pistols,  or  even  broad  brimmed  bats.  In  fact, 
so  orderly  and  modern  is  most  of  what  one  sees 
in  a long  Western  journey  to-dav  that  the  senti- 
mental traveller  finds  himself  of  tenor  engaged  iu 
admiring  unexpected  six-story  granite  buildings 
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and  electric  9treet  railroads  and  gorgeous  opera-houses  than  that 
which  he  went  forth  to  see. 

Yet  the  illustration  by  Mr.  C.  Jay  Taylor  on  this  page  shows 
that  there  still  are  odd  nooks  where  the  old  conditions  arc  at 
least  strongly  recalled,  and  accidental  combinations  even  yet  cause 
the  old  scenes  to  be  re-enacted  here  and  there,  for  the  picture  repro- 
duces a scene  as  it  is  to  be  witnessed  to-day.  It  was  on  a bright 
afternoon  in  midsummer  that  a through-going  east-bound  train  on 
the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad  was  rumbling  through  an  almost 
wholly  unpopulated  wooded  region  in  Idaho.  The  obliging  con- 
ductor, who  had  been  long  enough  with  the  passengers  to  note  that 
hunting  and  game  were  topics  the  men  never  tired  of,  redeemed 
the  monotonous  stretch  of  woods  they  were  passing  through  by 
saying  that,  not  long  before,  he  had  counted  thirty-five  deer  in  them 
from  the  car  windows.  Then  came  a rumor  that  freshets  had  bro- 
ken some  bridges  a short  distance  ahead,  and  then  came  a halt  at 
Heron  to  await  word  that  the  work  of  repairing  the  bridges  was 
finished. 

Of  all  the  places  for  the  traveller  in  quest  of  novelty  to  stop  at, 
Heron  was  pre-eminently  the  best.  Four  years  before,  in  dread 
winter,  news  had  gone  forth  of  the  discovery  of  rich  deposits  of 
ore  in  the  Cceur  d’Alene  Mountains,  and  every  adventurer  who  had 
the  means,  or  could  beg  or  borrow  them,  had  started  for  the  new 
El  Dorado.  Where  Heron  is  was  thought  to  be  the  best  entrance 
to  the  mining  region.  The  adventurers  came  by  the  thousand. 
Of  all  the  booms  with  which  so  many  of  our  new  towns  have 
sprung  into  existence  none  was  more  glorious  than  that  at  Heron. 
Where  there  had  been  only  trees,  the  ground  was  cleared  by  light- 
ning-like work,  and  tents  and  shanties  arose  as  by  magic.  All  the 
elements  that  compose  the  horde  of  parasites  who  fatten  amid 
such  scenes  were  combined  in  the  swarm  that  descended  on  Heron, 
as  insects  gather  about  a lamp  lit  out-of-doors  in  summer.  It  is 
said  in  the  far  West  that  the  first  articles  imported  to  the  site  of 


a prospective  mining  city  are  a billiard  table  and  a piano.  These 
were  promptly  brought  to  Heron.  The  billiard  table  is  the  nucleus 
around  which  the  first  hotel  is  built.  The  first  theatrical  company 
is  apt  to  use  it  for  a stage,  opera-houses  being  fourth  or  fifth  in 
the  order  of  necessity.  The  piano  represents  the  worst  element 
among  the  brigands,  male  and  female,  who  come  to  profit  by  the 
abandon  of  a population  thus  brought  together.  The  rush  to  the 
Coeur  d’Alene  was  mighty  while  it  lasted,  and  that  was  sufficiently 
long  to  seem  to  warrant  the  solidifying  of  the  new  town,  as  the 
picture  shows  it,  in  a long  street  of  frame  houses.  One  of  the  few 
residents  of  what  might  have  become  the  suburbs  of  the  place  says 
that  he  daily  sold  two  hundred  dollars’  worth  of  milk  in  Heron 
while  the  boom  was  on. 

But  the  story  of  the  adventure  was  tragical  and  quickly  told. 
The  snow  fell,  the  cold  was  bitter  beyond  any  that  we  ever  feel  in 
the  older  parts  of  the  country,  the  venturesome  men  did  not  find 
the  ore,  their  provisions  gave  out,  and  they  died  by  the  score  of 
cold,  exposure,  and  hunger.  While  others  were  still  coming,  the 
survivors  of  the  first  enormous  band  that  went  into  the  mountains 
crept  back  to  Heron,  penniless  and  discouraged.  The  town  lasted 
longer — while  others  came,  and  learned  of  the  fiasco,  and  spent 
their  money,  and  went  away.  Then  the  pianos  and  the  billiard 
tables  were  put  on  the  cars,  nnd  the  houses  were  abandoned.  Al- 
ready one  has  fallen  in.  Weakened  by  neglect,  and  overloaded  by 
a snowfall,  it  has  sunken  into  a heap  of  de'bris  like  a pill-box 
crushed  under  foot.  There  is  a big,  well-built  railroad  hotel  there, 
with  disappointment  written  all  over  its  mainly  tenantless  area ; 
there  are  some  agriculturists  in  the  neighborhood,  some  Chinamen 
living  rent  free  in  two  or  three  of  the  abandoned  houses,  and  there 
still  remain  in  operation  a typical  border  tavern  and  a general 
Btore. 

Wrhen  the  train  halted  there  an  accommodating  citizen  announced 
to  the  passengers  that  he  knew  of  a “ likely  light  weight,  and  if 


there  was  anybody  in  the  train  who  could  stand  up  against  him,  a 
scrappin’  match  could  be  got  up  right  away.”  “ We  hain’t  got 
much  in  the  place,”  said  he,  “ but  we  happen  to  have  a first-class 
twentv-four-foot  ring.”  A scrapping  match,  it  may  be  explained, 
means  a prize-fight.  Could  there  have  been  anything  more  in 
keeping  with  such  a place?  The  passengers  raised  a purse,  nnd 
the  ring  was  pitched.  The  artist  seized  this  time  for  rambling 
over  the  place  and  selecting  a point  from  which  to  sketch  its 
ruins. 

Almost  every  house  had  been  arranged  for  business.  One  bore 
a sign  of  a brewery,  one  of  an  opera-house,  three  or  four  hnd  been 
saloons  kept  by  “Jack”  or  “Scotty,”  and  others  displayed  signs 
announcing  board  by  the  day  or  week.  The  doors  of  some  were 
boarded  up,  but  others  were  as  open  as  caves,  and  quite  as  cheer- 
less. Wherever  one  looked  were  playing-cards;  they  were  scat- 
tered all  over  the  ground;  there  was  not  a space  of  five  feet 
square  that  was  not  decked  with  them ; they  littered  the  porch- 
es of  the  buildings,  and  when  one  peered  between  the  cracks  of 
the  abandoned  houses,  playing-cards  were  seen  scattered  all  over 
the  floors  within.  It  is  said  that  in  the  West  gamblers  never  use 
the  snmc  cards  twice,  owing  to  some  superstitious  notion,  and  that 
every  morning  the  streets  of  border  settlements  are  littered  with 
the  packs  thrown  out  the  night  before. . Whether  the  myriad  cards 
that  now  ornament  the  remains  of  Heron  are  merely  those  discard- 
ed after  the  last  night’s  play,  or  whether  they  are  all  that  the  in- 
habitants ever  used,  who  can  say  ? 

It  does  not  matter  now.  Alas  ! nothing  matters  much  to  ITeron. 
It  has  had  its  boom,  and  failed.  The  men  who  sold  corner  lots  at 
fifty  dollars  a front  foot  have  doubtless  figured  in  many  nnothcr 
boom  since.  Possibly  they  are  at  work  just  as  enthusiastically  at 
one  of  the  two  other  entrance  points  to  the  Coeur  d’Alene  region, 
for  the  mines  proved  valuable  after  all,  and  arc  now  being  worked. 

Julian  Ralph. 
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A PROFITABLE)  LAW. 

Just  two  years  have  elapsed  since  the  Inter- 
State  Commerce  Law  was  placed  upon  the  Fed- 
eral statute-books.  Everyone  will  remember  the 
despairing  outcry  that  the  railroad  companies 
raised  against  it.  The  almost  universal  predic- 
tion of  railroad  managers  was  that  it  would  result 
in  the  ruin  of  the  properties  in  their  charge.  The 
public  accepted  the  enactment  with  equanimity, 
being  satisfied  to  give  a fair  trial  to  any  measure 
aimed  at  the  correction  of  existing  abuses.  Suf- 
ficient time  has  passed  since  the  law  became  op- 
erative to  permit  the  formation  of  an  intelligent 
opinion  as  to  its  general  effect.  Naturally,  differ- 
ences as  tb  its  value  and  as  to  the  results  ob- 
tained under  it  still  exist,  but  to  the  majority  of 
well-informed  and  thoughtful  people,  especially 
those  who  are  not  biassed  by  personal  interest,  it 
must  seem  very  plain  that  good  reasons  for  such 
differences  are  rapidly  disappearing. 

Of  course  it  has  taken  a long  time  to  establish 
and  put  in  motion  the  machinery  necessary  to  the 
execution  of  the  law.  It  is  no  small  matter  to 
enforce  new  methods  upon  a hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  miles  of  railroad,  and  to  obtain  super- 
vision of  the  tens  of  thousands  of  persons  who 
are  responsible  for  their  management  and  opera- 
tion. Fully  a year  was  required  for  that  work, 
if  indeed  it  is  yet  completed.  Besides,  the  law 
has  had  to  be  tested  by  experience.  Its  literal 
enforcement  in  all  respects  at  the  start,  even  if 
such  a thing  were  possible,  would  have  worked 
harshly  and  unjustly  against  many  important  in- 
terests. Fortunately  its  execution  has  been  in 
the  hands  of  officials  whose  intelligence  and  in- 
tegrity have  never  been  questioned,  and  who  have, 
so  to  speak,  felt  their  wav  with  great  common- 
sense.  They  have  assumed  a certain  latitude  in 
doing  so,  for  which  no  one  will  call  them  to  ac- 
count. The  railroads  have  been  given  ample  time 
to  adjust  themselves  to  the  new  conditions. 

A review  of  what  has  been  accomplished  under 
the  law  is  pertinent  at  this  time,  not  only  because 
of  the  anniversary  of  its  enforcement,  but  because 
of  the  recent  important  progress  that  the  Inter- 
State  Commerce  Commission  has  made  toward 
extending  the  scope  of  the  enactment  Taking 
results  up  chronologically,  it  is  necessary  to  refer 
first  to  the  abolition  of  discrimination  in  the  mat- 
ter of  rates.  This  was  one  of  the  greatest  abuses 
against  which  the  law  was  directed.  It  is  one 
that  affects  unfavorably  every  one  interested  ex- 
cept the  favored  shipper  and  the  official  who  is  a 
party  to  it,  and  who  invariably  derives  personal 
profit  from  the  transaction.  It  has  been  the 
cause  of  fully  nine-tenths  of  the  rate  wars  that 
have  depreciated  railroad  properties.  The  law  as 
originally  passed  did  not  cover  this  point  as  fully 
as  was  desirable,  but  the  amendments  passed  at 
the  close  of  the  last  session  of  Congress  have  in- 
creased the  powers  of  the  Commission,  and  pro- 
vided a penalty  that  can  be  enforced  against  both 
officials  and  shippers  to  the  extent  of  landing  the 
culprits  in  the  penitentiary.  The  result  is  en- 
forced honesty  all  around  and  uniform  rates, 
which  are  synonymous  with  profitable  rates. 

Another  important  reform  has  been  the  cutting 
off  of  a vast  amount  of  gratuitous  facilities  fur- 
nished by  the  railroads,  such  as  free  passes  and  , 
rebates  in  a great  variety  of  forms.  This  work 
is  still  going  on,  and  with  it  the  payment  of  com- 
missions, especially  upon  passenger  traffic,  is  be- 
ing abolished.  Both  of  these  irregularities  have 
made  heavy  drains  upon  the  income  of  the  rail- 
roads. The  practice  that  has  been  found  so  suc- 
cessful in  other  branches  of  business — namely, 
one  price  to  all — is  being  forced  upon  the  rail- 
roads, to  the  discomfiture  of  their  employes,  but 
to  the  great  advantage  of  the  owners. 

From  raving  against  the  Inter-State  Commerce 
Law  the  railroads  have  begun  to  form  organiza- 
tions among  themselves  to  facilitate  its  enforce- 
ment. They  recognize  that  it  has  come  to  stay, 
and  that  no  modifications  of  it  can  be  obtaiued 
until  experience,  not  theory,  has  proved  that  they 
are  desirable.  We  are  now  brought  to  the  most 
recent  development  under  the  law,  which  is  the 
decision  just  issued  that  the  Canadian  roads  do- 
ing business  in  the  United  States  are  amenable 
to  the  act  as  regards  traffic  originating  in  our 
borders.  The  bitterest  complaints  made  against 
the  Inter-State  Law  have  been  that  it  discrimi- 
nated against  American  railroads  and  in  favor  of 
Canadiun  roads  by  limiting  the  acts  of  one  group, 
but  leaving  the  others  free  to  control  the  traffic 
at  such  rates  as  they  might  see  fit  to  make.  The 
ruling  in  the  case  of  the  Grand  Trunk  Railroad 
of  Canada  disposes  of  this  valid  objection,  its  es- 
sential  parts  being  as  follows : 

“ The  provisions  of  the  act  to  regulate  commerce 
apply  to  common  carriers  engaged  in  the  transporta- 
tion of  passengers  or  property  tor  a continuous  car- 
riage or  shipment  from  a place  in  the  United  States  to 
a place  in  an  adjacent  foreign  country. 

“ Under  the  provisions  of  the  act  the  Grand  Trunk 
Railway  Company  of  Canada  is  required  to  print,  post, 
and  file  its  schedules  of  rates  and  charges  for  the  trans- 
portation of  property  from  points  in  the  United  States 
to  points  in  Canada,  and  cannot  lawfully  charge,  de- 
mand, collect,  or  receive  from  any  person  or  persons 
a greater  or  less  compensation  therefor,  or  for  any  ser- 
vices in  connection  therewith,  than  is  specified  in  such 
published  schedule  as  may  at  the  time  be  in  force.” 

These  considerations  do  not  seem  to  have  in- 
fluenced Wall  Street  very  much  as  yet,  but  they 
are  gradually  being  appreciated  bv  stockholders, 
and  have  been  effective  in  checking  liquidation 
in  railroad  securities.  For  the  moment  Wall 
Street  is  comparatively  lifeless,  owing  to  the  Easter 
holidays  and  the  near  approach  to  the  centennial 
celebration.  Such  developments  as  have  been 
noted  are  bound,  however,  to  tell  in  the  sum  of 
influences  that  bring  about  a restoration  of  con- 
fidence in  the  management  and  in  the  securities 
of  our  railroads.  The  current  gross  traffic  re- 
turns from  a generally  lighter  volume  of  business 
than  last  year  indicate  very  clearly  that  the  strict 
enforcement  of  the  law  brings  the  railroads  more 
money  than  heretofore,  and  the  net  results  will 
show  even  more  gratifying  results.  C.  A. 

New  York,  Saturday,  April  20, 1SS9. 


MAN  WANTS  A TONIC 

When  there  is  a lack  of  elastic  energy  iu  the  system, 
shown  by  a sensation  of  languor  and  unrest  In  ihe 
morning,  frequent  yawning  during  the  day,  and  dis- 
turbed sleep  at  night,  Hostetter’s  Stomach  Bitters 
infuses  unwonted  energy  into  the  enfeebled  and  ner- 
vous, endowing  them  with  muscular  energy,  an  ability 
to  repose  healthfully,  nnd  digest  without  inconven- 
ience. Nervousness,  headache,  biliousness,  impaired 
appetite, and  a feeble, troublesome  stomach,  are  all  and 
speedily  set  right  by  this  matchless  regulator  nnd  iu- 
vigornnt.  The  mineral  poisons,  among  them  strychnia 
aud  mix  vomica,  are  never  safe  tonics,  even  iu  in- 
finitesimal doses.  The  Bitters  answers  the  purpose 
more  effectually,  and  cau  be  relied  upon  ns  perfectly 
safe  by  the  most  prudent-  Fever  and  ague,  kidney 
troubles,  and  rheumatism  yield  to  it.— [Adr.] 


"BROWN’S  HOUSEHOLD  PANACEA,” 

Thk  Gurat  Pain  Ki  mkveu, 

For  Internal  and  External  Pains,  Rheumatism,  Pain  in 
Stomach,  Bowels,  orSide,  Colic,  Diarrhoea,  Colds,  Sprains, 
Burns, Scalds,  Cramps, and  Bruises, 25c. a bottle.-[.t <(e. J 


When  baby  was  sick,  we  gave  her  Castoria, 

When  she  was  a Child,  she  cried  for  Castoria, 
When  she  became  Miss,  she  clung  to  Castoria. 
When  she  had  Children,  she  gave  them  Castoria. — 

(•I  dr.] 


The  Kodak. 

ANYBODY  can  use 
the  Kodak.  The  opera- 
tion of  making  a picture 
consists  simply  of  press- 
ing a button.  One  Hun- 
dred instantaneous  pict- 
ures are  made  without 
reloading.  No  dark 
room  or  chemicals  are 
Price,  $25.00.  necessary.  A division 
of  labor  is  offered,  whereby  all  the  work  of 
finishing  the  pictures  is  done  at  the  factory, 
where  the  camera  can  be  seut  to  be  reloaded. 
Tiie  operator  need  not  learn  anything  about 
photography.  He  can  “ press  the  button" — tee 
do  the  rent. 

Send  for  copy  of  Kodak  Primer,  with  sample 
photograph. 

The  Eastman  Dry  Plate  and  Film  Co., 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


ADVICE  TO  MOTHERS. 

Mas.  Winslow's  Sootuino  Syrdf  should  always  be 
used  for  children  teething.  It  soothes  the  child,  soft- 
ens tiie  gums,  allays  all  pain,  cures  wind  colic,  and  is 
the  best  remedy  for  diarrhoea.  26c.  a bottle.— [Ada.] 


Anoostitra  Bitters,  the  celebrated  appetizer,  of  ex- 
quisite flavor,  is  used  all  over  the  world.— [Ada.] 


Thk  Best  Worm  Lozenges  for  Children  are  Brown’s 
Vermifuge  Comfits,  25c.  a box. — [Ado.] 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


GOLD  MEDAL,  PARIS,  1878. 

BAKER’S 


Warranted  absolutely  pure 
Cocoa,  from  which  the  excess  of 
Oil  has  been  removed.  It  has  more 
than  three  times  the  strength 
of  Cocoa  mixed  with  Starch,  Arrow- 
root  or  Sugar,  and  is  therefore  far 
more  economical,  costing  less  tha  n 
one  cent  a cup.  It  is  delicious, 
nourishing,  strengthening,  easily  di- 
gested and  admirably  adapted  for  in- 
valids as  well  as  for  persons  in  health. 

Hold  by  Grocers  everywhere. 

BAKER  & CO.,  Dorchester,  Mass. 


30  Years  in  Fulton  St. 

H.  B.  KIRK  * CO. 

CAN  SUPPLY 

For  the  Sick*Koom, 

For  Grand  Dinners, 

For  Family  Use, 

Belial  Wines  anil  Liquors 

THAT  ARE  WELL  MATURED. 

ALSO  MEDIUM  AGES. 

Wines  bottled  by  the  Hungarian  Government. 

No  other  House  can  furnish  “OLD  CltOW  RYE." 

69  Fulton  St. ; 9 Warren  St. ; 

Broadway  and  27th  St. 

SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE. 


p^CHUVc 

SideS0BacK  W 

Aching  Sides  and  Back,  Hip,  Kidney, 

and  Uterine  Pain,  Rheumatic,  Sciatic,  Sharp,  and 
Weakening  PaiDs,  relieved  In  one  minute  by 

first  Culicura  Anti-Pain  Plaster  Lhd 

only  instantaneous  pain-killing  strengthening  plaster, 
25  cts. ; 5 for  $1.  At  druggists,  or  of  Pottkr  Ditto 
and  Chemical  Co.,  Boston. 


tail  information  sent  sealed  for  6 stamps. 

Address  E.  K.  LYNTON,  19  Park  Place,  New  York, 


“DOKER’S  BITTERS,”  THE  OLD- 

II  est  and  Best  Stomach  Bitters  known — 
unequalled  for  their  mediciual  properties,  and 
for  their  fineness  as  a cordial.  To  be  had  in 
Quarts  nnd  Pints.  V.  KI’NKK,  Jr.,  Sole 
Manufacturer  and  Proprietor,  78  Jobu  St., 
N.Y.  P.O.  Hoxl029. 


Used  by  (he  Earl  and 
Countess  of  Limerick. 

Used  by  the  Earl  and 
Countess  of  Elgin. 

It  will  Torce  the  hatr  to  grow. 

It  will  fasten  falling  hairs. 

It  will  make  ihe  hair  thick,  strong,  and  long. 

It  will  actually  cure  scurf  nnd  dandruff. 
BARCLAY  dc  CO.,  44  StoueSt.,  N.  Y.  City. 


BROWN  BROTHERS  & CO., 

59  WALL  STREET,  NT.  Y. 

Bills  of  Exchange, Commercial  andTravellere’Credits 
available  in  any  part  of  the  world. 

Collection  in  all  foreign  countries. 


PARIS  DRESSES  AND  MANTLES. 

VADAME  JOSEPHINE  lilLLES  El  CIE.. 

IT  Avenue  de  L’Opera.  Pans, 
Many  years  with  MAISON  I. A I K.  English  m il  spoken. 


$5 


to  $8  a day.  Samples  worth  $1.50,  FREE. 
Lines  not  under  the  horses’  feet.  Write  Bkkw- 
stkr’s  Safkty  Rbin  Holder  Co.,  Holly,  Mich. 


i Ton  cun  lire  at  bom’ 


♦*  in  the  world.  Either  twx : nil  ajres.  Co»t- 
A ild re**,  TRU  E It  Co.,  Augusta,  Maitfcj 


ft  tfA  N Sk*  The  Ball-Pointed  pens  never  scratch  nor 

V spurt:  they  hold  more  ink  and  last  longer.  arx 


Seven  Sorts,  for  ledger , rapid,  or  pro- 
fessional meriting. 

Price  $1  .20  and  $1.50  per  gross. 

I Buy  an  assorted  box  for  25  cents,  and  choose 
a pen  to  suit  pour  haiid. 

The  “Federation”  holders  not  oulv  prevent 
the  pen  from  blotting,  but  give  a firm  grip. 
Price  5, 15,  nnd  20  cents.  Of  all  Statior 


ORrfrSl'jtf  & GLASS 

EDINBURGH 


Digitized  by 


Google 
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WRAPS  AND  COSTUMES. 

PARIS  STYLES. 

MANTLES.  SUITS, 
WRAPS,  JACKETS. 

dchcoadwaij  1 Jiil  tf. 

New  York. 


NEW  BOOKS 

Just  Ready  : 

I. 

Revised  and  Enlarged  Edition 
of 

Historical  Literature. 

By  C.  K.  Adams,  LL.D., 

President  of  Cornell  University. 

A MANUAL  OF  HISTORICAL  LITER- 
ATURE, comprising  Brief  Descriptions  of 
the  most  Important  Histories  in  English, 
French,  and  German,  together  with  Practical 
Suggestions  as  to  Methods  and  Courses  of 
Historical  Study,  for  the  Use  of  Students, 
General  Readers,  and  Collectors  of  Books. 
By  Charles  Kendall  Adams,  LL.D..  Pro- 
fessor of  History,  and  President  of  Cornell 
University.  Third  Edition,  Revised  and  En- 
larged. pp.xl.,720.  Crown 8vo, Cloth, $2. 50. 


II. 

Farces 

By  W.  D.  Howells. 

THE  MOUSE-TRAP  and  other  Farces.  By 
W.  D.  Howells.  Illustrated  by  C.  S.  Rein- 
hart and  Harper  Pennington,  pp.  vi., 
184.  i2mo,  Cloth,  fi.oo. 

RECENT  WORKS  BY  W.  D.  HOWELLS. 
Annie  Kilburn.  A Novel.  i2mo,  Cloth, 
$1.50. 

April  Hopes.  A Novel.  i2mo,Cloth,  $1.50. 
Modern  Italian  Poets.  With  Portraits. 
i2mo,  Half  Cloth,  Uncut  Edges  and  Gilt 
Top,  $2.00. 


III. 

The  Tramp  at  Home. 

By  Lef.  Meriwether,  Special  Agent  of  the 
U.  S.  Department  of  Labor,  Author  of  "A 
Tramp  Trip;  or,  How  to  See  Europe  on 
Fifty  Cents  a Day.”  Illustrated,  pp.  xiv., 
296.  i2mo,  Cloth,  Ornamental,  $1.25. 

IV. 

Friths  Autobiography. 

Volume  II. 

MY  AUTOBIOGRAPHY  AND  REMI- 
NISCENCES. By  W.  P.  Frith,  R.A. 
Vol.  II.  pp.  viii.,  334.  i2mo,  Cloth.  $1.50. 

Uniform  with  “My  Autobiography  and 
Reminiscences,”  Vol.  I.  i2mo,  Cloth,  $1.5°- 


V. 

English  Classics  for 
School  Reading. 

FAIRY  TALES.  In  Prose  and  Verse.  Se- 
lected from  Early  and  Recent  Literature. 
Edited,  with  Notes,  by  William  J.  Rolfe, 
A.M.,  Litt.D.  Illustrated.  pp.  x.,  188. 
i6mo,  Cloth,  36  cents. 


HARPER  & BROTHERS,  New  York. 


tW~  The  above  marks  are  for  sate  by  att  booksellers,  or 
will  be  sen t by  Harfkr  & Brothers,  postage  pre- 
paid, to  any  part  of  the  United  States  or  Canada,  on 
receipt  of  the  price.  Hakj*er’s  Catalogue  sent  on 
receipt  of  Ten  Cents  in  stamps. 
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LONGEVITY. 

Yocng  Fellow  ( teasing  the  neighborhood  Methuselah).  “Unc  Enoch,  they  tell  me  that  Limpy 
Jim  over  there  claim?  to  be  older  than  you  are.” 

Unc  Enoch.  “Doan  yer  mine  ’em,  chile;  Ise  oler’n  Jim,  an’  always  wuz;  oler’n  him  when 
we  wuz  boys  togedder.” 


THE  AGONIES  OF 
LUMBAGO. 

W.  S.  Phillips,  East  River  Na- 
tional Bank,  New  York,  writes: 

“It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  add  my  testi- 
mony in  favor  of  your  valuable  Plasters.  Last 
October  I had  a very  severe  attack  of  Lumbago 
and  suffered  untold  agony;  could  not  turn  in  bed 
or  get  in  any  position  without  assistance,  and 
with  pains  almost  unbearable.  The  folks  sug- 
gested Allcock’s  Porous  Plasters.  As  soon 
as  possible  I had  one  applied  to  the  small  of  my 
back,  and  to  my  great  surprise  I experienced 
almost  instant  relief.  I continued  wearing  it 
until  entirely  cured,  and  am  happy  to  say  that  I 
have  not  had  the  slightest  symptoms  of  Lumbago 
since.  They  are  a wonderful  and  valuable 
Plaster  for  Lumbago,  and  I take  much  pleasure 
in  recommending  them.” 

Beware  of  imitations  and  do 
not  be  deceived  by  misrepresenta- 
tion. Ask  for  ALLCOCK’S, 
and  let  no  explanation  or  solic- 
itation induce  you  to  accept  a 
substitute. 

HOUSE  HEATING  BY  STEAM 

Is  the  Best  and  Most  Economical  Method. 

THE 


SIMPLE  IN  CONSTRUC- 
TION. MADE  OF  BEST 
MATERIALS. 

AUTOMATIC, 
SELF-FEEDING, 
ECONOMICAL  IN 
USE  OF  FUEL. 

Cs*  Any  servant  girl  can 
“V  run  It  with  ease. 

Send  for  Illustrated  Cat- 
alogue, giving  full  de- 
scription and  prices. 

GORTON  & LIDGERWOOD  CO., 

90  Liberty  Street,  N.  Y. 

Branches : 159  Friend  Street,  Boston,  Mass. ; 34  k 
30  West  Monroe  Street,  Chicago. 


fl'P'l'  the  Five  Numbers  Franklin  Square 
^ Collection  if  you  want  a Thousand 
( iooo)  of  the  Best  Songs  and  Hymns  in  the  world. 
Nothing  better  for  Gifts  on  Holidays,  on  Birth- 
days, or,  indeed,  at  any  other  time  in  the  year— 
when  anybody  about  the  house  can  play  or  sing  or 
enjoys  music.  The  several  Numbers  are  uniform 
in  and  price.  Paper  binding,  each,  Fifty  Cts. ; 


bps# 

Skir\&Scalp 

I^ESTOFIED 

*bY  thy* 

OUti  CllF^ 

F^/V\^di^s. 


Nothing  is  known  to  science  at  all 

comparable  to  the  Cutiouka  Kkmrimks  in  their 
marvellous  properties  of  cleaueing,  purifying,  and 
beautifying  the  skin,  and  in  curing  torturing,  dis- 
figuring, itching,  scaly,  and  pimply  diseases  of  the 
skin,  scalp,  and  blood,  with  loss  of  hair. 

Cutiocka,  the  great  Skin  Cure,  and  Cutiocka  Soap, 
an  exquisite  Skill  Beautifier,  prepared  from  it,  ex- 
ternally, and  Cutioura  Rksoi.vf.nt,  the  new  Blood 
Purifier,  internally,  cure  every  form  of  skin  and  blood 
disease,  from  pimples  to  scrofula. 

Sold  everywhere.  Price,  Cotioura,  50c.;  Rksol- 
vrnt,  $1 ; Soac,  25c.  Prepared  by  the  Pottkb  Drug 
ani>  Cn km io at.  Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Send  for  “ How  to  Cnre  Skin  Diseases.” 


u prevented  by  Cutiouka  Soap. 


l Dull  Aches,  Pains,  and  Weaknesses  instantly 
r relieved  by  the  Cotioura  Anti-Pain  Pi.astrh, 
the  only  pain-killing  plaster.  25c. 


The  plates  of  Harper’s  Weekly  during  the  War 
having  been  destroyed, 

HARPER’S 

PICTORIAL  HISTORY 

OF  THE 

CIVIL  WAR 

Is  the  only  means  of  obtaining  Its  invaluable  histori- 
cal illustrations.  In  two  splendid  folio  volumes,  same 
size  page  as  the  Weekly,  and  containing  1000  of  its 
famous  War  pictures.  Price  for  set,  carriage  paid, 
in  bevelled  cloth,  $16 ; in  Half  Turkey  Morocco,  hand- 
some gilt  stamp  on  side  and  marbled  edges,  $22;  fall 
Morocco,  elegant,  $35.  To  avoid  deception  see 
that  books  bear  Harper’s  name.  SeDd  for  Il- 
lustrated Circular  to 

IVIcDONNEXL  BROS.,  Publishers, 

185  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago,  111. 


NOTICE.— Parties  in  the  vicinity  of  New  York, 
Detroit,  SL  Louis,  Philadelphia,  Boston,  Chicago,  Kan- 
sas City,  SL  Paul,  Minneapolis,  and  other  large  cities, 
can  have  a set  of  this  book  sent  to  them  for  examina- 
tion free  of  charge  Agents  wanted.  Liberal 
terms  to  first-class  men.  In  many  parts  of  the  coun- 
try this  book  is  sold  on  theensy-payment  plan. 
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BON  IHARCHE 


An  establishment  acknowledged  1 
to  he  most  worthy  of  Its  name,  H 
owing  to  the  quality  and  real 
cheapness  of  all  its  goods.  • 


MAGASIN 


I Any  article  bought,  and  not  used 

PARIS/ 

DE  NOUVEAUTES 


Offering  in  all  Its  branches  the  most  complete,  the  richest,  and  the  most  elegant  choice 
of  alt  classes  of  goods. 

best  organized,  and  most  conveniently  arranged  of  its 
kind;  it  contains  all  that  experience  can  suggest  for 


uid  Children’s  Undt 

Notions,1 Trimmings, Millinery,  Flowers,  Feathers,  Rib- 
bons, Laces,  Hand  kerchiefs, Gloves,  Hosiery, Scarfs,  Par- 
isian Novelties,  Umbrellas  nnd  Parasols,  Fans  and 
Perfumery.  Ready  made  Tailoring,  Travelling  Outfits, 
Hals,  Boots  and  Shoes,  Linens, Calicoes,  Curtains,  Ta- 
ble Linen,  Furnishing  Goods,  Carpets,  Beds  and  Bed- 
ding,etc. 

A system  of  selling  everything  at  a small  profit  and 
of  thoroughly  reliable  quality  is  absolutely  maintained 
at  the  BON  11  lltlH K.  This  system,  sincerely 
and  loyally  adhered  to,  has  gaiued  au  uninterrupted 
and  unprecedented  success. 

Patterns  and  illustrated  catalogues  nre,  on  demand, 
sent  postage  free  to  any  part  of  the  world. 

It  being  impracticable  to  forward  goods  to  the  United 
States  and  Canada,  payable  on  delivery,  we  beg  our 
customers,  on  sending  their  orders,  to  enclose  the 
amount  of  their  purchases,  as  also  the  charges  for 
packing  and  transportation. 

All  purchases  amounting  to  a value  of  25  francs  are 
forwarded,  carriage  paid,  to  the  port  of  embarkation, 
with  the  exception  of  Fnruiiure,  Beds  and  Bedding, 
and  oilier  bulky  articles. 

The  BON  JTI A 1(4  lift,  specially  constructed  for 
the  use  of  a large  Dry-tioods  Business,  is  the  largest. 


ered  one  of  the  sights  of  Paris.  ’ 

Interpreters  in  all  languages  are  at  the  disposal  of 
any  one  desirous  of  visiting  the  establishment  and  its 
annexes. 

The  ItON  IHAItCHft  Is,  above  all  others,  the 
establishment  most  frequented  by  foreigners  residing 
in  Paris,  or  visiting  the  European  Continent. 

Every  effort  is  made  to  merit  this  preference,  and  the 
successive  enlargements,  some  of  whicli  have  only  re- 
cently been  inaugurated,  admit  of  adding  daily  some 
new  improvement,  nnd  of  offering,  even  more  than 
heretofore,  during  this  year  of  the  International  Exhi- 
bition, all  Ihe  advantages  and  attractions  which  its  cus- 
tomers will  not  fail  to  appreciate,  nnd  which  render  the 
BON  fflARCHft  the  most  Unique  $>tab- 
lluhineiit  In  (lie  World. 

The  BON  MAItfH^  has  no  brauch  establish- 
ments or  agencies  in  any  part  of  the  world,  nud  its 
customers  nre  cautioned  against  persons  making  fraud- 
ulent use  of  its  name. 

The  BON  IHABCHg  figures  at  the  Interna- 
tional Exhibition  of  1889  in  Class  18— Furniture  and 
Ta|iestries;  CIhsh  35—  Underclothing;  Class  36—  Ladies’ 
nnd  Children’s  Toilets  and  Tailoring,  and  iu  the  Social 
Economy  section. 


^arlbHjierU 

The  latest  London  and  Paris  ideas  in 
PARASOLS,  En  Tout  Cas, 
COACHING  UMBRELLAS, 
MOUNTAIN  and  SEASHORE 
UMBRELLAS, 

From  the  very  first  London  manufacturer, 
for  whom  we  are  the  sole  selling  agents  iu  the 
United  States.  We  have  no  hesitancy  in  assert- 
ing that  this  exhibit  cannot  be  equalled  in 
America. 

1126$  1128  eiicdtmt  Sit 


An  Honest  Statement. 

In  endeavoring  to  give  to  their  preparation  a 
greater  publicity  and  a wider  field  of  usefulness, 
the  proprietors  of  Magee’s  Emulsion  are 
presenting  no  new  medicine  for  popular  favor, 
nor  are  they  attempting  to  attract  public  attention 
to  any  mysterious  compound  or  doubtful  decoction 
of  dangerous  drugs  and  chemicals. 

It  has  been  on  the  market  long  enough  to  prove 
its  rare  merits  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  thousands 
who  have  been  benefited  by  its  use,  and  whose 
restored  health  and  happy  lives  bear  living  testi- 
mony to  the  power  and  virtue  of  this  excellent 
preparation. 

It  has  stood  the  most  severe  tests  of  the  medi- 
cal profession,  and  the  faet  that  no  other  prepa- 
ration on  the  market  has  been  so  freely  prescribed 
by  doctors  in  their  regular  practice  is  conclusive 
evidence  that  this  has  been  the  most  efficacious 
in  all  wasting  diseases,  such  as  Consumption, 
Coughs,  Colds,  Bronchitis,  Scrofula,  Dyspepsia, 
General  Debility,  and  any  low  state  of  the  system 
brought  on  by  exposure,  overwork,  impurities  in 
the  blood,  hereditary  taints,  etc. 

Ask  your  Druggist,  and  be  sure  you  get 

Magee’s  Emulsion, 

Manufactured  by 

J.  A.  MAGEE  & CO.,  Lawrence,  Mass. 


BSteHtS 


Morf  durable  than 

Demand  them  of  your  Stationer.  8end  10  cents  for 

pies  of  12  styles.  $1  25  per  gross.  ST.  PAUL  BOOK 
AND  STATIONERY  CO.,  St.  Paul,  Minnesota. 
H.  BAINBRIDGE  k CO.,  New  York.  (Name  thin  paper.) 


HILLS 


MANUAL. 


The  Great 

Form  Book. 

Standard  In  Social  and  Business 
Life.  Large  sales.  For  prices  ask 
any  Book  Agent,  or  write  Dank. 
& Turner,  Hill  Ntandurd  Book  Co.,  103  State  St., 
Chicago,  who  wish  to  employ  a few  more  good  salesmen. 


SODEN  MINERAL  PASTILLES 


For  Sale  by  all  Druggists  at  50  Cents  a Box. 
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Social  Life  in  Russia.  Part  I. 

By  the  Vioomtk  Euuknk  Mki.oiiiok  dr  Voqui, 
Member  of  the  French  Academy. 

Thirteen  Illustrations  by  T.  hr  Thclstrcp. 

Ogeechee  Cross-Firings. 

By  Rioiiaki,  Malcolm  Johnston. 

With  Niue  Illustrations  by  A.  B.  Fbost; 

A Chapter  from  My  Memoirs. 

By  M.  dr  Blow  itz,  Paris  Correspondent  of  the  London 
Times.  With  Portrait. 

Jupiter  Lights. 

By  Constance  Fkmmokk  Woolrun.  A Novel.  PartV.: 

A Meadow  Mud-Hole. 

By  Die.  Cuari.ms  C.  Aubott. 
Illustrations  drawn  by  F.  S.  Cuuroh  and  from  Photo- 
graphs; 

The  Dramatic  Outlook  in  America. 

By  Branpkk  Matturws ; 

A Little  Journey  in  the  World. 

By  Cuarlks  Duplkv  Warn  hr.  A Novel  Fart  II. ; 

Verse. 

THOUGHTS  IN  A GARDEN.  By  Ani.rkw-  Mabvxi.l. 

Six  Illustrations  by  Ai.fkku  Parsons; 
POEMS.  By  William  Wintkr,  Amklir  Rivks,  aud 
Da.  T.  W.  Parsons; 

Agriculture  as  a Profession. 

By  Jamrs  K.  Rkf.vk. 

Present  Condition  of  Agriculture,  aud  How  to  Make 
a Farm  Pay ; 

The  Royal  Academy. 

By  ColJnkl  F.  Grant. 

With  Portraits  of  Sir  Joshnn  Reynolds,  Thomas  Gains- 
borough, Benjamin  West,  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence, 
Sir  Edwin  Landseer,  and  other  Illustrations ; 

The  Western  Outlook  for  Sportsmen. 

By  Franklin  Sattkrthwaitk. 

The  Hanuts  of  Game  In  the  West,  and  where  to  Find 
the  Best  Shooting ; 

Social  Agonies. 

Drawn  by  George  duMaubikr.  Full-pnge  Illustration ; 

Editor’s  Easy  Chair. 

By  Georqr  William  Curtis. 

Editor’s  Study. 

By  William  Dican  Uowki.ls. 

Monthly  Record  of  Current  Events. 
Editor’s  Drawer. 

Conducted  by  Cuari.rs  Duiu.ky  Waiinkr. 


Literary  Notes.  By  Laurrnok  IIutton. 
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i A MARVEL  OF 

EXCELLENCE 

I FOR  SALE  BY  ALL 
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SECURUS 

JUD1CATV 


EARL  ^WILSON'S 


/ ORBIS 
TERRARUM 


l_i  isi etm 

COLLARS &CUFFS 

| BEST  IN  THE  WORLD 


Crosse  £ Blackwell’s 

FRESH  FRUIT  JAMS, 


Made  from  English  Fresh  Fruits 
and  Refined  Sugar,  are  sold 
by  most  Grocers  in  the 
United  States. 


IMINGTON  TYPEWRITER 

cold Sl  SILVER  medals 
SssRiSeiSyi  FOR 

ipHT  Championship  of  the  World, 

At  Toronto,  in  open  contest,  Aug.  13, 1888. 

151  WORDS  PER  MINUTE, WITHOUT  AN  ERROR. 

iud  plncing  tbe  “ Kemiugtou  » still  further  beyond  reach  of  competitiou.  Photographic  copies 
ork  furnished  on  application.  ’ 

WYCKOFF,  SEAMANS  * BENEDICT,  327  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


Strut -cab  Conductor  (to  passenger). 

over  six." 

Fassknger  (indignantly). 

that  baby,  and  he’s  ridden 


r been  asked  to  pay  fare  for 
and  more.” 


“ Well,  that’s  the  first  time  I’ve  ever 
rith  me  on  street  cars  for  nine  years  t 


KID  CLOVES. 

CAUTION  ! 

Kid  Gloves  bearing  imitations  of 
our  Lacing  Hooks  are  offered  for 
sale. 

The  genuine  Foster  Glove  Hooks 
do  not  catch  in  Fringe,  Laces,  &c., 
nor  accidentally  unfasten. 

All  Gloves  with  genuine  Foster 
Lacings  are  stamped 

FOSTER’S  PATENTS. 

Demand  them  and  see  that  you  get  them. 

BEWARE  OF  IMITATIONS. 

FOSTER,  PAUL  JL  GO., 


A number  of  second-hand  nud  shop- worn 
very  low 


Absolutely  Pure, 


high-grade  Bicycles  for  sale  a 
/»,  prices.  All  sizes.  Send  in 

mediately  for  Special  List. 

|||  JL  POPE  MFC,  CO, 

X//|KZVB  boston,  mass. 


This  powder  never  varies.  A marvel  of  purity, 
strength,  and  wholesomeness.  More  economical  than 
the  ordinary  kinds,  and  cannot  be  sold  in  compe- 
tition with  the.  multitude  of  low-test,,  short-weight 
alum  or  phosphate  powders.  Sold  only  in  cans. 


Royal  Baking  PowdRb  Co.,  106  Wall  St.,  N.  Y. 


fctfll)  Court  Of  Justice. -Oo.n.11  T.  D«m,nl 
r.  Ju.llce  Chltty  granted  a Perpetual  ''ijuncti 
|nE  Mr.  Rmrrr  Reynold*  Durrant  from  Infrir 
ofcnell  A Co.’*  Reglaterad  Tnulo-Mark  CHKRR1 


w.  L.  DOUGLAS  $3  SHOE 


- FOR  centlemen. 

Best  In  the  world.  Examine  Ills 

$.%  oo  genuine  hand-sewed  miok. 

84  00  HAND-SEWED  W’EI.T  SHOE. 

83  50  POLICE  AND  FARMERS’  SHOE. 

82.50  EXTRA  VALUE  CALF  SHOE. 

82  2 5 WORKINGMAN’8  SHOE. 

Ilioo  ...id  si. 7 5 BOYS’  SCHOOL  SHOES. 

All  made  in  Congress,  Button,  and  Lace. 

W.  L.  DOUGLAS  $3  SHOE 


liebic  buMrANT  o 
EXTRACT  ofMEAT 


Finest  and  Cheapest  Meat  Flavoring  Stock  for  Soui 
Made  Dishes,  and  Sauces.  As  Beef  lea,  an  inval 
able  tonic  and  an  agreeable  stimulant.  Annual  si 
8,000,000  jars. 


Material. 

r siwB  he  has  the  W.  li. 
;d  on  bottom,  put  Mind."* 

ICLAS,  BROCKTON, 


WILL  CERE 


Genuine  onlv  with  f ac-slmlle  of  Justus  ■ 
Liebig’s  signature  in  blue  across  label,  asat 
Sold  by  Storekeepers,  Grocers,  and  Druggists. 
LIEBIG’S  EXTRACT  OF  MEAT  CO.,  L’t'd,  Lou 
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GENERAL  WASHINGTON  AT  THE  CLOSE  OF  THE  WAR. — Kkom  a Painting  bt  Chari.**  Wilson  Pkalr. 
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HARPER’S  WEEKLY. 


VOLUME  XXXIII.,  NO.  1689. 


A GREAT  NUMBER  OF  THE  “ WEEKLY.” 

The  Number  of  Harper’s  W eekly  to  be  issued 
on  May  8th  will  be  a Double  Number,  and  will 
contain  a complete  pictorial  record  of  the  chief 
features  of  the  Washington  Centennial  Cele- 
bration. 

The  Number  devoted  to  the  Inauguration  of 
President  Harrison  excited  universal  admira- 
tion. but  even  that  will  be  outdone  in  amplitude, 
interest,  and  artistic  excellence  by  the  Number  of 
next  week. 


HARPER'S  WEEKLY. 

No.  1GS9,  with  Eight-page  Supplement. 

TERMS : 10  ('KM'S  A lOl'Y.-*4  00  A YEAR,  IX  ADVAXL'K. 


THE  CENTENARY  OP  THE  CONSTITUTION. 


HARPER'S  WEEKLY  devotes  this  issue  mainly  to 
the  great  commemoration  of  the  inauguration 
of  the  government  and  of  Washington.  There  is 
universal  harmony  of  opinion  upon  the  event  and 
the  man.  and  to-day  we  shall  remember  only  the 
fundamental  facts  upon  which  all  Americans  agree. 
No  people  had  ever  worthier  reason  for  pride  in  a 
great  occasion  and  its  representative  than  Americans 
in  the  Constitution  and  in  Washington.  The  con- 
sciousness of  this  truth  is  shown  bv  the  profound 
interest  which  the  prospect  of  commemoration  has 
produced  in  the  public  mind  and  the  extraordinary 
preparations  for  its  due  and  prolonged  observance.  A 
nation  in  its  high  hour  of  imperial  power  and  pros- 
perity looks  back  a hundred  years  to  its  obscure  and 
doubtful  beginning;  and  by  a striking  coincidence  at 
the  very  moment  of  the  commemoration  the  amazing 
miracle  of  its  growth  and  development  is  illustrated 
by  the  vast  swarm  of  people  which  upon  a designated 
day  overspreads  a vast  territory  far  to  the  southwest, 
which  was  an  unknown  and  pathless  wilderness  a 
hundred  years  ago, and  within  a few  days  peacefully 
improvises  a State,  with  its  population  and  its  politi- 
cal and  industrial  organization,  adapting  themselves 
to  familiar  conditions,  and  becoming  presently  an  in- 
tegral part  of  the  national  Union.  The  occupation 
of  Oklahoma  is  an  epitome  of  the  occupation  of  the 
continent  which  the  century  has  witnessed.  The 
shivering  and  doubtful  group  of  communities  which 
skirted  the  Atlantic  coast  in  1789,  with  a scant  four 
millions  of  people  united  by  a crumbling  tie,  a jar- 
ring group  despised  by  Europe  and  secretly  distrust- 
ful of  its  own  independent  continuance,  is  succeeded 
by  the  continental  republic  of  to-day,  a foremost  na- 
tion of  the  world,  in  which,  man  for  man,  and  with 
all  doubts  and  abatements  conceded,  the  average  of 
intelligence  and  well-being  is  higher  than  in  any 
other  historical  community. 

The  spell  that  has  wrought  this  marvel  is  the 
American  character  and  ability  which  made  the  Con- 
stitution, and  which  committed  to  Washington  the 
organization  of  the  government.  It  was,  as  he  said 
at  the  time,  and  as  was  generally  said  until  the  civil 
war,  an  experiment.  Washington  calls  it  so  in  his 
inaugural  address,  and  Webster  in  his  speech  ou 
Washington’s  centennial  birthday ; and  it  was  Wash- 
ington’s character  and  sagacity  combined  which  gave 
it  the  impulse  of  success.  He  had  the  true  genius  of 
a great  administrator.  He  chose  his  agents  with 
singular  wisdom,  and  he  presided  over  the  whole  ad- 
ministration of  affairs  with  supreme  judgment,  clear 
perception,  and  unquailing  courage.  An  admirable 
illustration  of  this  power,  as  Mr.  Charles  Francis 
Adams  pointed  out  some  years  ago  in  a public  ad- 
dress. was  his  course  in  regard  to  neutrality  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  Napoleonic  wars.  No  man  in  the  coun- 
try was  more  fitted  than  Mr.  Adams  to  treat  the  sub- 
ject, for  as  Minister  in  England  during  the  civil  war 
he  had  the  most  vital  reasons  for  making  himself  thor- 
ough master  of  the  question.  But  the  signal  illustra- 
tion of  this  sagacity  of  Washington  in  undertaking 
the  greatest  task  of  his  life,  and,  upon  the  whole,  the 
greatest  task  of  statesmanship  that  history  records, 
was  his  selection  of  the  chief  officers  of  the  govern- 
ment who  were  to  be  his  own  counsellors.  With  un- 
erring instinct,  at  a time  when  only  the  indications 
of  party  difference  were  manifest,  he  included  in  his 
council  the  two  chief  representatives  of  the  diverging 
views,  in  order  that  the  government  itself  should  lie 


established  by  the  consent  of  all,  and  that  party  dif- 
ferences should  involve  only  policies  of  administra- 
tion, and  not  the  existence  of  the  government  itself. 
With  wisest  foresight  and  comprehension  lie  made 
Jefferson  Secretary  of  State.  With  the  same  just 
instinct,  when  the  immediate  and  crucial  question, 
which  had  dissolved  the  (.  ‘on  federal  ion,  and  by  the 
threat  of  anarchy  had  compelled  the  adoption  of  the 
(Constitution,  was  the  question  of  linance.  lie  made 
one  of  the  greatest  of  limmeiers  bis  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury.  Today  let  us  read  the  words  of  Webster 

in  speaking  of  Hamilt* >n : 1*  lie  smote  the  rock  of  the 

national  resources,  and/flmiTdaia  streanisplrevenue 
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gushed  forth.  He  touched  the  dead  corpse  of  public 
credit,  and  it  sprung  upon  its  feet.”  The  functions 
of  the  Supreme  Court  seemed  to  many  shrewd  minds 
to  import  its  absolute  dominance  in  the  new  con- 
stitutional system,  and  with  consummate  wisdom 
Washington  placed  at  its  head  a man  whose  char- 
acter, like  his  own,  allayed  apprehension.  “When 
the  spotless  ermine  of  the  judicial  robe  fell  on  John 
Jay  it  touched  nothing  not  as  spotless  as  itself.” 

These  are  but  illustrations  of  the  lofty  ability  with 
which  Washington  addressed  himself  to  his  task, 
and  which  in  the  retrospect  makes  his  administration 
apparently  indispensable  to  the  successful  organiza- 
tion of  the  government  under  the  Constitution.  Such 
great  names  and  events,  however,  irresistibly  suggest 
a question  which  can  never  be  more  timely  than 
to-day.  These  were  the  public  men,  and  these  men 
measure  the  public  life,  of  a hundred  years  ago,  when 
New  York  was  a city  of  thirty-two  or  three  thousand 
people,  and  the  experimental  Union  was  composed  of 
eleven  of  the  thirteen  States  of  the  Revolution.  What 
is  the  standard  of  our  public  life  to-day  ? In  address- 
ing Congress  in  his  inaugural  speech,  Washington 
said  that  in  the  character  of  the  members  he  held  the 
surest  pledges: 

“ dint  us  on  one  side  no  local  prejudices  or  attachments,  no  sepa- 
rate views  nor  party  animosities,  will  misdirect  the  comprehensive 
and  equal  eve  which  ought  to  watch  over  this  great  assemblage 
of  communities  and  interests,  so,  on  another,  that  the  foundations 
of  our  national  policy  will  he  laid  in  the  pure  and  immutable 
principle-  of  private  morality,  and  the  pre-eminence  of  free  gov- 
ernment he  exemplified  by  all  the  attributes  which  can  win  the 
affections  of  its  citizens  and  command  the  respect  of  the  world.” 

He  added  that  lie  dwelt  on  the  prospect  with  every 
satisfaction — 

“since  there  is  no  truth  more  thoroughly  established  than  that 
there  exists  in  the  economy  and  course  of  nature  an  indissoluble 
union  between  virtue  and  happiness,  between  duty  and  advan- 
tage, between  the  genuine  maxims  of  an  honest  and  magnanimous 
policy  and  the  solid  rewards  of  public  prosperity  and  felicity; 
since  we  ought  to  he  no  less  persuaded  that  the  propitious  smiles 
of  Heaven  can  never  be  expected  on  a nation  that  disregards  the 
eternal  rules  of  order  and  right  which  Heaven  itself  has  ordained.” 

These  were  not  sentimental  and  visionary  politics 
a hundred  years  ago.  They  were  the  views  of  the 
greatest  American.  They  were  the  principles  by 
which  he  organized  the  government,  which  without 
him  and  without  those  views  would  not  have  been 
organized.  They  are  the  principles  and  views  which 
prevailed  in  the  civil  war,  and  the  great  figure  of 
Abraham  Lincoln  reminds  us  that  the  ideals  of  the 
Washington  epoch  still  survive.  Those  ideals,  those 
principles  and  politics,  are  commemorated  with  uni- 
versal honor  as  essentially  and  distinctively  American 
by  the  imposing  celebration  of  these  days.  They  are 
as  practicable  now  as  a hundred  years  ago,  and  by  them 
alone  can  the  great  work  begun  by  Washington  and 
Jefferson  and  Hamilton  and  Jay  be  perpetuated  in 
increasing  beneficence  to  future  generations. 


WASHINGTON  AS  LOVER  AND  POET. 

Wiio  was  Washington’s  “Lowland  beauty” ? Bishop  Meade 
pronounced  her  Mary  Oarv,  who  married  Edward  Ambler;  Los.-ing 
declared  her  Mary  Bland.  Others  have  said  Lucy  Grimes,  who 
married  Henry  Lee,  and  became  the  mother  of  “Light -horse 
llan  v”  (of  whom  Washington  was  so  fond),  and  grandmother  of 
General  Robert  E.  Lee.  Some  have  surmised  Miss  Eilbeck,  a 
beauty  of  Charles  County,  Maryland,  who  married  George  Mason  ; 
others  Anne  Daniel,  one  of  his  Stafford  cousins.  Of  late  years 
the  opinion  has  gained  that  the  lady  was  Sally  Cary,  who  be- 
came the  wife  of  George  William  Fairfax.  This  has  been  hith- 
erto my  own  conviction,  based  on  certain  letters  found  among  the 
papers  of  Mrs.  Fairfax  at  her  death,  at  Bath,  England  (1811),  at 
the  age  of  eighty-one.  It  now  appears  to  me  certain  that  the 
“Lowland  beauty”  — Washington’s  first  love — was  Miss  Betsy 
Fauntleroy.  Under  date  of  20lh  May,  1752,  Washington  writes  to 
“ William  Fauntleroy,  Sr.”  : 

“ Sir, — I should  have  been  down  long  before  this,  hut  my  busi- 
ness in  Frederick  detained  me  somewhat  longer  than  I expected, 
and  immediately  upon  mv  return  from  thence  I was  taken  with  a 
violent  plenrise,  which  has  reduced  me  very  low;  but  purpose,  as 
soon  as  I recover  my  strength,  to  wait  on  Miss  Betsy,  in  hopes  of 
a revocation  of  the  former  cruel  sentence,  and  see  if  I can  meet 
with  any  alteration  in  my  favor.  1 have  enclosed  a letter  to  her, 
which  should  fie  much  obliged  to  you  for  the  delivery  of  it.  I 
have  nothing  to  add  but  my  beat  respects  to  your  good  lady  and 
family.” 

As  William  Fauntleroy,  Sen.,  had  a granddaughter  named  Eliza- 
beth, it  is  a fair  inference  that  she  was  the  Betsy  referred  to. 
That  she  was  the  “ Lowland  beauty”  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact 
that  the  letter  in  which  this  phrase  occurs,  though  undated,  bears 
evidence  of  having  been  written  about  the  time  which  the  prob- 
abilities of  such  explanation  suggest.  The  letter  is  addressed 
“ Dear  Friend  Robin” — possibly  Robert  Washington  of  Chotauk, 
affectionately  remembered  in  his  will — and  the  material  part  is  as 
follows : “My  place  of  residence  is  at  present  at  his  lordship’s, 
where  I might,  was  mv  heart  disengaged,  pass  mv  time  very  pleasant- 
ly as  there's  a very  agreeable  young  lady  lives  in  the  same  house 
( t’olonel  George  Fairfax’s  wife’s  sister).  But  as  that’s  only  adding 
fuel  to  tire,  it  makes  me  the  more  uneasy,  for  bv  often  and  unavoid- 
ably being  in  company  with  her  revives  my  former  passion  for  your 
Lowland  beauty  ; whereas,  was  I to  live  more  retired  from  young  wo- 
men, I might  deviate  in  some  measure  mv  sorrows  by  burying  that 
chaste  and  troublesome  passion  in  the  grave  of  oblivion  or  etear- 
nall  forgetfulness,  for  as  I am  very  well  assured,  that’s  the  only  an- 
tidote ot  remedy  that  I ever  shall  lie  relieved  bv  or  only  recess  that 
can  administer  any  eure  or  help  to  me,  us  I am  well  oonvineed, 
was  I ever  to  attempt,  anything,  I should  only  get  a denial  which 
would  he  only  adding  grief  to  uneasiness.”  This  letter,  written 
after  George  Fairfax’-  marriage  (17th  December,  1748),  and  before 
the  journey  to  the  Barbadocs  | September,  1751),  was  probablv 
written  in  the  earlier  part  of  1751.  It  was  while  Lord  Fairfax's 
surveyor,  winch  lie  ceased  to  be  when  he  sailed  with  his  brother 
Lawrence,  that  Wa-hiiigtott  sojourned  at  Greet) War  (’ourt,  where 
he  met  Mary  Gary  (m.  Edward  Amlder,  1752),  with  a preoccupied 
heart,  lie  could  not  have  hud  any  love  affair  with  the  lady  so 


distantly  alluded  to  in  the  “Lowland  beauty”  letter;  and  I have 
been  led,  by  a letter  just  shown  me,  to  believe  that  he  had  not 
then  met  her.  Under  date  of  15th  December,  1 748,  G.  W.  Fair- 
fax writes  his  cousin  Robert  of  Leeds  Castle:  “Attending  here 
(Williamsburg)  on  the  General  Assembly  I have  had  several  op- 
portunities of  visiting  Miss  Cary,  u daughter  of  Colonel  Wilson  Cary 
of  Ceeleys,  and  finding  her  amiable  person  to  answer  all  the  favor- 
able reports  made,  I addressed  myself,  and  having  obtained  the 
young  lady’s  and  her  parents’  consent  we  are  to  be  married  on 
the  17th  i nst.  Colonel  Cary  wears  the  same  coat  of  arms  as  Lord 
llansdon.”  If  G.  W.  Fairfax  had  to  tind  his  opportunities  for  see- 
ing Sallv  in  her  own  neighborhood,  it  is  not  likely  thut  the  Fairfax 
surveyor,  under  seventeen  years,  bad  met  her.  The  Fauntleroy 
letter  quoted  above  points  to  an  old  disappointment;  this  and  the 
earlier  letter  to  “ Robin”  prove  that  no  “ Lowland  beauty”  could 
have  charmed  Washington,  since  he  was  fifteen,  other  than  Betsy 
Fauntleroy,  of  the  lower  part  of  the  Northern  Neck. 

Among  the  barons  of  the  lower  Rappahannock,  in  the  middle  of 
the  seventeenth  eenturv,  was  Moure  Fauntleroy,  who  supplanted 
an  Indian  tribe,  conquered  and  bought  its  lands,  gave  no  end  of 
trouble  to  the  rulers  at  Jamestown,  and  was  altogether  an  impos- 
ing figure.  His  son  William  married  Apphia  Bu.-hrod ; their  el- 
dest son  was  William  (1718-93),  the  father  of  the  “Lowland 
beauty.”  She  married  an  Adams — “ probably,”  Dr.  Slaughter  tells 
me,  “ Ebenezer,  the  Virginia  progenitor  of  the  family,  who  settled 
first  in  Old  Kent  and  moved  to  Henrico,  where  he  had  a large 
landed  estate  about  1748.”  Betsy  thus  became  the  mother  of 
Thomas  Adams,  alumnus  of  William  and  Mary,  signer  of  the  .t.-fi- 
cles  of  Confederation,  member  of  the  Philadelphia  Convention 
(1778-80).  The  Adamses  have  indeed  long  been  a distinguished 
family  in  Virginia,  whose  Historical  Society  possesses  certain 
“Adams  Papers,”  from  which  its  enterprising  Secretary,  Dr.  Brook, 
may  perhaps  derive  for  us  something  concerning  the  personality 
of  Betsy.  For  the  present  we  must  be  content  to  know — and  that 
is  not  little — that  she  was  Washington’s  “Lowland  beauty,”  and 
the  inspirer  of  the  two  pretty  sonnets  to  be  presently  given. 

That  a passion  should  be  very  serious  for  Washington  at  sixteen 
will  not  appear  wonderful  if  it  he  remembered  that  he  was  sur- 
veyor of  Culpeper  at  seventeen  and  major  in  the  militia  of  Vir- 
ginia at  nineteen.  But  Washington  was  only  a poor  school-boy 
when— probably  at  Fredericksburg,  Virginia,  where  Fauntleroys 
still  reside — lie  fell  in  love  with  Betsy.  His  prudence,  precocious  as 
Iris  affections,  sealed  his  lips.  With  a grief  in  his  heart  he  started 
out  on  his  first  survey.  He  wandered  among  the  Indians  and  the 
rude  Dutch  pioneers,  whom  he  describes  ns  equally  ignorant  with 
the  savages.  In  his  first  known  letter  to  “ Dear  Richard”  (probably 
Corbin)  he  says:  “Since  you  received  my  letter  in  October  last, I 
have  not  sleep’d  alsive  three  nights  or  four  in  a bed,  but,  after 
walking  a good  deal  all  the  day,  I lay  down  before  the  fire  upon  a 
little  hay,  straw,  fodder,  or  bear  skin,  which  ever  is  to  be  had,  with 
man,  wife,  and  children,  like  a parcel  of  dogs  and  cats ; and  happy 
is  he  who  gets  the  berth  nearest  the  lire.”  It  was  under  these 
circumstances  that  Washington  composed  two  little  poems  in 
which  the  pain  in  his  heart  was  embodied.  I cannot  discover 
that  they  hate  ever  been  published,  but  surely  they  merit  a wide 
circulation,  for  they  east  a tender  light  over  the  lonely  lad  eating 
his  heart  in  the  forest.  I have  copied  them  from  the  originals, 
and  preserve  the  faults,  which  supply  a needful  time-perspective 
for  the  boyish  poet’s  lays. 

I. 

" Oh  Ye  Gods  why  should  my  Poor  restless  Heart 
Stand  to  oppose  thy  might,  and  Power 
At  last  surrender  to  Cupid's  feather’d  Dart 
And  now  lays  bleeding  every  Hour 
For  her  that's  Pityless  of  mv  grief  and  Woes 
And  will  not  on  me  Pity  take 
I'll  sleep  amongst  my  most  Inveterate  Foes 
And  with  gladness  never  wish  to  wake 
111  deluding  sleepings  let  my  Eyelids  close 
That  in  an  enraptured  dream  l may 
In  a soft  lulling  sleep  and  gentle  repose 
Possess  those  joys  deuied  by  Duy.” 

II. 

“ From  your  bright  sparkling  Eyes  I was  undone; 

Kays  you  have' more  sparkling  than  the  bum 
A midst  its  glory  in  the  rising  Day, 

None  can  you  equal  in  your  bright  army; 

Constant  in  your  calm  and  unspotted  Mind,  ) 

Equal  to  all,  but  will  to  none  prove  kind,  > 

Ho  knowing,  seldom  one  so  Young,  vou’l  find) 

Ab!  woe's  me  that  I should  love  and  conceal) 

Ling  have  I wished,  hut  never  dare  reveal  > 

Even  though  severely  Love's  Pain  I feel  j 
Xerxes  that  great,  wan’t  free  from  Cupid's  Dart, 

Anri  all  the  greatest  Heroes,  felt  the  smart.” 

It  would  appear,  by  the  first  sonnet,  that  Washington  found  at 
the  beginning  of  life  what  Voltaire  found  at  its  close,  “Le  bon- 
heur  n'est  qn’  un  reve,  et  la  doleur  est  reelle.”  However,  some- 
where near  his  nineteenth  year  he  made  an  effort  to  realize  his 
dream,  and  received  front  Betsy  his  “ cruel  sentence.”  Then  followed 
his  dismal  journey,  with  his  invalid  half-brother,  to  the  Barbadoes ; 
the  small-pox  suffered  at  Bermuda,  which  Betsy  might  not  agree, 
with  Parsons  Weems,  “ marked  his  face  rather  agreeably  than 
otherwise”;  and  after  his  return  the  pleurisy  (February,  1762), 
which  bequeathed  him  a pulmonary  weakness.  And  then,  alas, 
came  his  second  rejection  by  Betsy  Fauntleroy. 

Such  disappointments  have  caused  ardent  youths,  many  genera- 
tions  before  Dtekdty  Hall  was  written,  to  plunge  into  the  wilder- 
ness. Washington  was  seized  with  a military  ambition.  He  found 
a Dutchman  in  Fredericksburg,  a fellow-Freemason,  Jacob  Van 
Braam,  to  give  him  fencing  lessons.  Jacob  had  served  under 
Lawrence  at  Cartlmgena,  and  presently  became  interpreter  and 
comrade  of  the  younger  brother.  Two  months  after  Washington 
sent  his  letter  to  Betsy  through  her  grandfather,  and  was  pre- 
sumably rejected,  the  death  of  Lawrence  made  him  master  of 
Mount  Vernon ; but  what  was  a grand  homestead  without  Betsy? 
Two  years  later  he  wrote  from  the  “ Camp  at  Great  Meadow”  to 
Ids  brother,  “ I heard  the  bullets  whistle,  and,  believe  me,  there  is 
something  charming  in  the  sound.”  The  King  heard  of  this,  and 
said,  “He  would  not  say  so  if  he  had  been  used  to  hear  many.” 
His  Majesty  smiled  at  it  as  rodomontade;  possibly  he  had  never 
known  the  bitterness  of  disappointed  love,  the  humiliations  of 
poverty,  the  longing  of  undeveloped  power  for  adequate  action. 
“The  very  journey,”  says  Edmund  Randolph  (MS.  History  of  Vir- 
ginia), “through  a wilderness  without  a track  opened  by  civilized 
man.  and  infested  by  Indians  not  friendly  to  the  English,  was  truly 
formidable  from  its  danger  and  fatigues.  But  the  grandeur  of  the 
enterprise  animated  Washington  to  commence  it  on  the  very  day 
of  receiving  his  commission  and  instructions.  Among  the  lovers 
of  ease,  and  those  who  in  the  lap  of  luxury  regarded  the  Western 
territory  as  doomed  to  perpetual  savage  rudeness,  Washington 
was  mentioned  as  an  adventurer  meritorious  indeed,  hut  below 
competition  or  envy.”  But  presently  lie  was  the  conquering  hero, 
complimented  hv  Governor  and  burgesses.  It  is  said  that  when 
he  was  riding  at  life  head  of  his  escort  through  Williamsburg  he 
saw  his  former  sweetheart  — now  married  — at  a window,  and 
saluted  her  with  the  wave  of  the  sword.  Whereupon  she  fainted. 

Washington  passed  his  twenty-fourth  birthday  in  New  York, 
being  for  a week  the  guest  of  Colonel  Beverly  Robinson.  He 
spent  one  pound  four  shillings  “ treating  ladies  to  ye  microcosm,” 
without  being  satisfactorily  treated,  it  is  said,  by  one  of  the  la- 
dies— namely  Marv  Phillipse.  Mrs.  Robinson’s  sister,  his  next 
charmer.  It  is  also  said  that,  long  after  she  had  become  Mrs. 
Roger  Morris,  a little  niece  sgilj  j'-M^'i  W-usUingtvu  wo'.ldu’t  be  a, 
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rebel  if  he’d  married  aunty.”  Perhaps,  indeed,  we  have  to  thank 
this  Tory  dame  for  not  smiling  on  the  young  Colonel’s  suit. 

Reference  has  been  made  to  letters  addressed  to  Mrs.  Fairfax 
(Sally  Cary),  and  found  in  her  desk  after  her  death.  These  let- 
ters, unknown  to  Sparks,  have  only  in  recent  years  become  known 
to  a small  circle.  The  most  mysterious  of  them  will  appear,  I am 
told,  in  the  second  volume  of  Worthington  Ford’s  Writing s of 
Washington.  Sally  Cary  was  a famous  beauty.  It  is  said  that 
once  when  she  was  entering  Williamsburg  the  sentiucls  demanded 
of  her  driver  the  password.  Not  hearing  what  was  wanted,  she 
leaned  out  of  the  window  and  said,  “ Sally  (.’ary.”  “ Pass  on  !” 
cried  the  sentinels;  for  that  indeed  was  the  day’s  password. 
When  and  where  she  first  met  Washington  is  unknown.  On  her 
marriage  with  G.  W.  Fairfax,  Washington’s  early  comrade,  she  be- 
came the  mistress  of  Belvoir,  near  Mouut  Vernon.  A number  of 
brilliant  ladies  frequented  Belvoir — Mrs.  Fairfax’s  sisters,  Mrs. 
Spearing,  Miss  Anne  Gist,  and  others — all  of  whom  were  natural- 
ly interested  in  the  now  famous  young  bachelor  at  Mount  Vernon. 
Mrs.  Fairfax  became  his  sympathetic  confidante,  and  softened  the 
wound  which  Betsy  had  inflicted.  When  he  was  starting  off  with 
Braddock,  Sally  sewed  and  mended  his  clothes,  packed  his  trunk, 
and  he  rode  away  on  her  finest  horse.  Writing  from  the  “Camp 
at  Rays  Town,  25  Sept.  1758,”  Washington  says : “ I should  think 
our  time  more  agreeably  spent,  believe  me,  in  playing  a part  of 
Cato  with  the  company  you  mention,  and  myself  doubly  happy  in 
being  the  Juba  to  such  a Marcia  as  you  must  make.  Your  agree- 
able letter  contained  these  words, ’My  sisters  uud  Nancy  Gist, 
who  neither  of  them  expect  to  be  here  after  our  return  from  town, 
desire  you  to  accept  their  best  compliments.’  Pray  are  these  ladies 
upon  a Matrimonial  Scheme?  Is  Miss  Fairfax  to  be  transformed 
into  that  charming  Doinestick  a Martin  ? and  Miss  Cary  to  a Fa — re  ? 
What  does  Miss  Gist  turn  to — A Cocke?  that  can’t  be;  we  have 
him  here.  One  thing  more,  and  then  have  done.  You  ask  if  I 
am  not  tired  of  your  letters.  No,  Madam,  I am  not,  nor  never  can 
be  while  the  lines  are  an  inch  asunder  to  bring  you  in  haste  to  the 
end  of  the  paper.  You  may  be  tired  of  mine  by  this.  Adieu, 
dear  Madam,  you  will  possibly  hear  something  of  me  before  we 
shall  meet.  I must  beg  the  favor  of  you  to  make  my  compliments 
to  Colonel  Cary  and  the  Ladies  with  you,  uud  believe  me  that  I 
am  most  unalterably  your  most  ob’t  and  oblig’d,  G°  Washington.” 

Washington’s  betrothal  to  the  widow  Custis  was  at  this  time 
well  known.  This  lady  could  hardly  have  relished  this  letter,  but 
would  no  doubt  have  visited  it  on  the  merry  wife  at  Belvoir,  two 
years  older  than  Washington.  However,  Mrs.  Custis  had  much 
good  sense,  and  would  have  known  as  well  as  the  rest  of  us  that 
her  hero’s  heart  was  not  in  a sad  condition  when  he  could  pun  on 
Messrs.  Martin  and  Cocke,  and  especially  when  he  could  make  such 
an  ingeniously  bad  pun  as  “ Fa-re”— Fairy— Fa-fact,  the  Latin 
11  re”  standing  for  “ fact”  (fax).  The  Fairfax  motto  is  “ Fare-fac.” 

But  this  little  play  of  Juba  and  Marcia  soon  ended.  In  a few 
months  Washington  was  wedded  to  the  lady  who  made  him  as 
loyal  and  devoted  a wife  as  man  ever  had.  The  romantic  days 
may  have  been  over  for  them  both,  but  they  grew  together.  She 
was  pretty,  dressed  in  summer,  as  I was  told  by  one  of  her  de- 
scendants, always  in  spotless  white  muslin  — and  indeed  must 
have  satisfied  Washington’s  fondness  for  beautiful  raiment  if  she 
wore  her  splendid  brocades,  fans,  old  lace,  and  ornaments  found 
packed  away  in  the  garret  at  Arlington.  “A  most  amiable  wo- 
man,” wrote  S.  Johnston,  1790,  to  James  Iredell;  “if  I live  much 
longer  I shall  at  last  be  reconciled  to  the  company  of  old  women 
for  her  sake.”  The  General’s  frank  admirations  excited  no  jea- 
lousy in  his  wife.  The  Hon.  Jasper  Y’ates  writes  to  his  wife  (1797): 
“Mr.  Washington  once  told  me, on  a charge  which  I once  made 
against  the  President  at  liis  own  table,  that  the  admiration  he 
warmly  professed  for  Mrs.  Hartley  was  a proof  of  his  Homage  to 
the  worthy  part  of  the  Sex,  and  highly  respectful  to  his  wife.”  She 
had  a shrine  in  every  young  heart  related  to  her,  and  each  must 
have  her  miniature,  which  accounts  for  the  multiplicity  of  her  por- 
traits. But  her  true  womanly  portrait  is  in  every  sentence  of  the 
few  letters  of  hers  which  remain.  In  one  preserved  in  the  Haly- 
burton  family  she  writes  (Philadelphia,  November  2, 1778)  to  her 
brother : “ I am  very  uneasy  at  this  time — I have  some  reason  to 
expect  that  I shall  take  another  trip  to  the  northward — the  poor 
General  is  not  likely  to  come  to  see  us,  from  what  I can  hear.  I 
expect  to  hear  certainly  by  the  next  Post.  If  I doe  I shall  write 
to  inform  you  and  my  friends.  If  I am  soe  happy  as  to  stay  at 
lioine  I shall  hope  to  see  you  with  my  sisters  as  soon  as  you  are  at 
leisure.  Please  to  give  Patty  a kiss  for  me.  I have  sent  her  a 
pair  of  shoes.  There  wasn’t  a doll  to  be  got  iu  the  city  of  Phila- 
delphia, or  I would  have  sent  her  one.”  When  Washington  was 
at  Williamsburg,  Virginia,  September,  1781,  his  head-quarters  were 
in  the  “Six  Chimney  House,”  which  belonged  to  the  Custis  family. 
There  he  had  passed  his  honey-moon,  and  near  the  door  yet  stands 
— or  long  stood — a yew-tree  planted  by  his  wife’s  own  hand.  It 
was  the  symbol  of  her  perennial  love.  She  had  no  enmity  unless 
for  an  enemy  of  his.  When  Jefferson  came  to  condole  with  her 
after  her  husband's  death,  her  only  words  to  him  were,  “ Crocodile 
tears,  Mr.  Jefferson  !”  While  he  was  dying  Washington  was  ab- 
sorbed to  the  last  moment  in  giving  directions  concerning  his  af- 
fairs ; Martha  Washington  knelt  at  his  bedside.  When  he  was 
dead  she  would  not  have  his  room  occupied  again.  Her  own  room 
she  changed  for  one  whose  window  looked  upon  his  grave. 


NEW  YORK,  APRIL  30,  1789. 

New  York  in  1789  was  comparatively  a small  city.  Philadel- 
phia was  by  far  the  larger  and  the  more  important  place.  Sta- 
tistics of  that  period  are  not  very  reliable,  but  it  is  stated,  with 
some  authority,  that  Philadelphia  had  then  4500  houses,  and  New 
York  3340.  In  1788  the  population  of  New  York  was  represented 
by  23,614  inhabitants.  In  1790,  a year  later  than  that  of  the  in- 
auguration, the  figures  are  33,131.  It  might  be  safe,  then,  to  allow 
that  New  York  contained  in  1789  some  30,000  inhabitants.  Un- 
doubtedly on  or  before  inauguration-day  there  streamed  into  the 
city  everybody  that  could  manage  to  get  there.  It  is  not  impos- 
sible, then,  to  imagine  that  New  York  had  present  on  that  day 
45,000  people  who  had  come  to  welcome  the  President.  We  may 
look  in  vain  in  the  prints  and  journals  of  that  day  for  methods  of 
conveyance  originating  with  the  circumstances  of  the  hour.  A 
single  sloop,  the  Neptune , coming  from  York  Town  a day  or  so  be- 
fore, sums  up  the  annals  of  the  coastal  fleet.  George  O’Hara,  who 
advertises  “ a genteel  2 horse  stage  from  his  house  in  Morris  Town 
by  the  way  of  New  Ark  and  Paulus  Hook,”  is  about  the  only  en- 
terprising individual,  and  his  notice  to  the  public  dates  quite  a 
month  before.  There  might  have  been  on  April  29th  some  enthu- 
siastic “New  Arkers”  who,  carried  away  by  the  momentous  occa- 
sion, may  have  secured  seats  in  the  “genteel  2 horse  stage”  with 
more  solicitude  as  to  their  safety  and  dread  of  the  fatigues  of  the 
journey  than  those  who  toward  the  close  of  February  last  took 
the  cars  at  San  Francisco  so  as  to  cross  a continent,  and  be  on 
time  for  Mr.  Harrison’s  inauguration  at  Washington. 

Tradespeople  must  have  made  some  preparations  for  the  event, 
but  the  signs  of  their  awakening  so  as  to  glean  profits  are  few  and 
far  between.  If  for  illuminations  candles  and  dips  were  necessary, 
we  see  them  quoted,  and  candles  are  3 d.,  and  spermaceti  8s.  4d., 
which  is  a fair  price,  but  “Ruin,'1  Westward  Islands  (Santa  Cruz 
being  the  best,  and  quoted  aTaitigher  figure),  is  tolbe  had  at  a 
reasonable  rate.  Foij  the  ^ei'iyina^u!j|  a mi  fishings 


of  Madeira,  Lisbon,  Port,  and  Fayal  wines  are  offered,  but  no  signs 
of  a lemon,  and  without  the  lemon  how  was  a jorum  of  punch  to 
be  properly  brewed  ? 

It  is  satisfactory  to  learn,  however,  that,  by  the  arrival  of  the 
brig  Brothers , the  fair  of  New  York  could  deck  themselves  befit- 
ting the  occasion,  for  that  brig  had  brought  from  England  “sha- 
loons,  durants,  cullimancos,  wild-bores  [whatever  they  may  be], 
taborets,  paruuello  [«ic],  black  and  green  India  Persians,  taffetas, 
gofri,  chambri,  black  Barcelona,  pullicat,  rornall,  with  Scotch 
checks.”  Indeed  “a  good  assortment  of  seasonable  goods.”  Cer- 
tainly some  of  the  pretty  girls  Mr.  Be  Thulstrup  has  sketched  must 
have  taken  advantage  of  these  “seasonable  goods.”  The  public 
journals  of  that  day  of  course  give  marked  prominence  to  the 
occasion,  but  they  had  not  yet  succeeded  in  what  is  a modern  art 
— that  of  exciting  their  public. 

In  the  New  York  Packet  of  April  28th  there  is  a careful  descrip- 
tion of  a visit  paid  by  that  august  body,  the  New  York  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  to  the  President  a day  before  inauguration,  and  his 
introduction  to  each  of  its  members.  With  scarce  a period  to 
conclude  this  interesting  half  a column  there  follows  a line  printed 
in  italics,  entitled,  “ Extract  from  a letter  from  Bristol  dated  26 th 
Feb  1789.”  It  contains  something  about  King  George — how  he 
was  getting  better,  and  how  he  hoped  to  meet  Parliament,  “ to  the 

great  joy  of  all  his  subjects  and  the  disappointment  of  some  d d 

rascals.”  It  may  be  that  the  journalist  of  a hundred  years  ago 
had  some  idea  of  contrast.  News  was  scarce,  or  maybe  there 
was  not  the  eager,  feverish  curiosity  then  which  is  rife  to-day. 
The  Father  of  his  Country  interviewed  I If  he  had  lived  to-day,  and 
such  an  event  had  occurred,  exactly  what  he  ate  for  dinner  (Pater 
Patriae  was  very  fond  of  eating  nuts  at  dessert),  and  who  tied  his 
queue  would  have  been  all  described.  But  Washington  had  a cer- 
tain austerity  and  dignity  of  manner  which  would  not  brook  im- 
pertinent intrusion.  When  after  his  inauguration  he  took  his 
promenade  on  the  Battery,  lie  went  first  and  alone,  and  his  secretary 
or  those  attached  to  his  person  followed  at  “ a respectful  distance.” 

It  had  been  uncertain  weather  on  the  23d  of  April,  when  the 
General  had  arrived  in  New  York  in  that  barge  of  slate  which  cost 
£300,  the  oars  handled  by  thirteen  masters  of  vessels,  when  Com- 
modore James  Nichol,  Sen.,  had  the  President  under  his  special 
charge,  and  Thomas  Randall  wus  cockswain.  Elias  Boudiuot,  who 
tells  us  all  about  it,  says  the  weather  was  threatening,  and  that  at 
night  the  rain  fell,  but  no  water  could  put  out  the  illuminations. 
The  whole  procession  was  over  “ before  it  began  to  rain.” 

It  wus  a pleasant  day  on  the  30th.  There  must  have  been  a 
spell  of  dry  weather,  otherwise  particular  instructions  would  not 
have  been  given  for  “ water  carts.”  As  there  were  to  be  thou- 
sands in  the  streets,  and  parades  and  processions,  the  dust  must 
be  laid.  New  York  got  up  early  that  morning,  and  breakfasts 
were  quickly  despatched.  Hospitality  had  been  exercised  to  its 
utmost  limits.  The  houses  were  full  of  guests.  Certainly  no  one 
had  a relative  in  the  Jerseys,  or  iu  Pennsylvania  or  Delaware,  or 
in  Maryland  or  Virginia  that  had  not  been  invited.  There  must 
have  been  many  late  arrivals,  and  Mr.  Do  Thulstrup  shows  the 
phaeton  and  the  chariots  coming  in.  You  will  notice  how  superb 
is  the  colored  coachman  before  and  the  footman  behind  that  coach. 
That  contains  people  of  distinction.  If  you  are  fully  informed  as 
to  the  colonial  period — and  the  inauguration  of  General  Washing- 
ton barely  closes  it,  remembering  too  that  in  the  overlapping  of 
one  series  of  years  with  another  the  exact  line  of  demarcation  is 
difficult — you  will  bear  in  mind,  then,  that  the  well-to-do  Boston 
gentleman  was  as  fully  conscious  of  what  was  good  style  as  was 
the  gentleman  from  the  C:.rolinas.  Boston  was  not  entirely  Puri- 
tan, nor  South  Carolina  Cavalier.  Those  who  had  means  m Massa- 
chusetts, Virginia,  or  South  Carolina  liked  to  be  considered  as 
“people  of  quality.”  Tour  true  Dutchman  of  New  Y’ork  rather 
despised  fine  things  and  handsome  equipages,  and  cared  more  for 
material  comforts.  The  Philadelphian  of  the  las*  century,  having 
been  under  Quaker  influences,  was  rather  indifferent  as  to  fine  car- 
riages and  turnouts.  There  were  Sedan-chairs  in  New  York  and 
Boston  long  after  they  had  been  abandoned  in  Philadelphia. 

New  York  was  promptly  up  on  the  morning  of  the  30th. 
The  artist  shows  that  God  was  invoked  on  that  propitious  day, 
for -in  the  hand  of  oue  of  the  young  women  there  is  a Prayer- 
book.  There  had  to  be  men-at-arms  to  keep  the  streets  clear. 
There  is  a soldier  on  the  sidewalk,  who,  firelock  iu  hand,  will  pre- 
vent the  throng  from  blocking  the  way.  The  mouuted  man  has  to 
care  for  the  passing  vehicles.  All  is  bustle  and  hurry.  It  cau 
only  be  the  elite , the  chosen  few,  who  can  see  the  President  taking 
his  oath  of  office  at  the  Federal  State-House.  That  building  had 
been  thronged  ever  since  ten  o’clock.  From  Broad  Street,  iu  the 
first  house  nearest  to  the  Hall,  Miss  Eliza  Quincy,  who  is  on  the 
roof,  cau  see  the  throng  “so  dense  that  it  seemed  as  if  one  might 
literally  walk  ou  the  heads  of  the  people.”  Miss  Quincy  is  so 
near  that  in  that  hushed  moment  when  Washington  speaks  she 
can  hear  him.  Then  when  he  has  kissed  the  Bible  up  flies  the 
flag  to  the  cupola,  out  thunders  the  artillery  at  the  Battery ; and 
now  “all  the  bells  in  the  city  rang  out  a peal  of  joy,  and  the  as- 
sembled multitude  sent  forth  an  universal  shout.” 

Mr.  De  Tliulstrup’s  sketch,  locally  correct,  represents  what  were 
the  buildings  and  conditions  of  New  York  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Broadway  and  Ann  Street  one  hundred  years  ago.  The  open 
space  now  occupied  by  the  City  Hall  Park  must  have  allowed  room 
for  the  crowd  to  assemble.  The  lurge  building  in  the  distance  is 
the  City  Almshouse.  The  crowd  must  have  been  making  its  way 
to  Broadway,  and  thence  by  the  streets  leading  to  the  East  River 
Bide  toward  the  great  centre  of  interest,  Federal  Hall,  at  the  cor- 
ner of  Nassau  and  Wall  streets,  which  site  is  now  occupied  by  the 
Treasury  building.  Just  about  where  the  first  of  our  Presidents 
took  the  oath  of  allegiance  now  stands  his  statue. 


THE  WASHINGTON  TRIUMPHAL  ARCH. 

Spanning  Fifth  Avenue  from  curb  to  curb,  about  one  hundred 
feet  north  of  Washington  Square,  and  between  the  residences  of 
ex-Mayor  Cooper  and  the  Misses  Rhinelander,  stands  the  Wash- 
ington Triumphal  Arch,  erected  after  designs  by  Mr.  Stanford 
White,  of  the  firm  of  McKim,  Mead,  & White,  architects,  by  resi- 
dents of  North  Washington  Square  and  lower  Fifth  Avenue.  The 
arch  is  built  entirely  of  wood,  and  is  ornumented  with  a frieze  of 
garlands,  and  with  wreaths  of  laurel  in  papier-machd.  It  is  painted 
ivory  white.  As  far  as  possible,  for  so  temporary  a structure,  the 
design  follows  the  regular  type  of  classic  arch.  It  spans  the  road- 
way, and  to  avoid  obstructing  the  sidewalk,  the  piers  have  not  been 
made  quite  us  wide  as  the  structure  would  naturally  call  for  in  the 
matter  of  proportion.  The  idea  has  been  to  carry  out  a type  of 
architecture  which  prevailed  during  colonial  and  Washington’s 
own  lime,  and  which  belongs  more  naturally  to  this  country  than 
any  other  style.  The  private  residences  on  both  sides  are  some- 
what of  this  order  of  architecture,  and  details  of  both  have  been 
reproduced  in  the  arch.  The  dimensions  of  the  arch  are  as  fol- 
lows: width  of  archway,  41  feet;  height  to  spring  of  arch,  22  feet ; 
height  of  archway,  43  feet;  height  to  cornice,  55  feet;  entire 
height,  inclusive  of  statue  on  apex,  71  feet ; entire  w idth  of  arch, 
61  feet. 

A statue  of  General  Washington,  10  feet  high,  stands  upon  a 
pedestal  ou  the  apex  of  the  arch,  it  is  of  curved  wood,  painted, 
and  represents  the  Father  of  his  Country  in  Continental  uniform — 
blue  dre-s-coat  with  brass  buttons,  buff  breeches,  and  riding  bools. 
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The  right  arm  hangs  extended  by  his  side,  and  the  left,  holding  a 
cocked  hat,  rests  lightly  on  the  hip.  This  statue  is  said  to  have 
been  erected  on  the  Battery  in  1792,  and  to  have  been  the  first 
erected  in  this  city.  It  bears  evidence  of  great  age.  At  the  foot 
of  the  statue  is  a large  trophy  of  our  national  flags,  and  from  the 
four  corners  of  the  arch  streamers  of  flags  are  extended  to  the 
cornices  of  tiie  adjoining  residences.  Four  large  bunches  of  flags 
arrauged  as  trophies  ou  the  sides  of  the  arch  at  its  spring  contain, 
alternating  with  our  national  flag,  those  of  the  foreign  nations 
from  whom  our  population  is  mainly  recruited  by  immigration. 
Upon  either  key-stone  is  perched  a tine  stuffed  specimen  of  the 
American  bald-beuded  eagle ; the  larger  of  these  birds  measures 
7 feet  6 inches  from  tip  to  tip.  In  un  adjoining  yard  a dynamo 
has  been  erected  temporarily;  from  this  wires  have  been  carried 
to  the  arch,  which  at  night  will  he  brilliantly  illuminated  by  electric 
light,  several  hundred  lights  being  so  arranged  as  to  bring  out  iu 
glittering  relief  the  outlines  of  the  structure  and  its  decorations. 


THE  MARCHING  TROOPS. 

A century's  story  is  told  in  the  contrast  between  the  military 
parade  of  April  30,  1789,  and  the  one  of  April  30,  1889.  The 
forces  at  Washington’s  inauguration  comprised  a troop  of  horse, 
some  artillery,  two  companies  of  grenadiers,  and  two  or  three  com- 
panies of  light  infantry — all  told,  about  five  hundred  men.  This 
was  a small  array  compared  with  the  great  marching  column  at 
the  centennial  celebration,  with  its  many  thousands  of  regulars 
and  of  militia  from  all  parts  of  the  Union. 

In  the  parade  of  1789  the  troop  of  cavalry  war  equipped  like 
Lee’s  partisan  legion ; the  Scotch  Infantry  was  in  full  Highland 
costume;  the  New  Y’ork  Grenadiers  wore  blue  coats  with  red 
facings  and  ornaments  of  gold  lace,  cocked  hats  with  white  fea- 
thers, white  waistcoats  and  breeches,  and  their  gaiters  or  spatter- 
dashes buttoned  from  the  knee  to  the  shoe;  while  the  German 
Grenadiers  had  blue  coats  and  buff  waistcoats  and  breeches,  black 
gaiters,  and  tall  black  bear-skin  head-gear.  The  comparatively 
simple  uniform  of  the  regulars  of  to-dav,  and  the  approaches  to 
it  in  the  fatigue  dress  of  several  of  the  State  militias,  form  a no- 
ticeable contrast  to  the  variety  of  color  and  cut  among  the  five 
hundred  soldiers  who  formed  Washington’s  escort.  Nevertheless, 
the  great  centennial  parade  brings  out  many  distinctive  uniforms, 
which  give  variety  and  picturesqueness  to  the  display;  and  ac- 
cordingly in  this  number  of  the  Weekly  we  furnish  illustrations 
of  these  military  costumes,  for  which  we  are  largely  indebted  to 
the  courtesy  of  Kinney  Brothers. 

Iu  arms  and  equipment  the  change  from  old  times  to  ours  is 
perhaps  still  more  remarkable.  Under  the  first  term  of  Wash- 
ington’s administration  the  militia-man  was  required  by  act  of 
Congress  to  provide  himself  with  “a  good  musket  or  firelock  of 
a bore  sufficient  for  balls  of  the  eighteenth  part  of  a pound,  a suf- 
ficient bayonet  and  belt,  two  spare  flints  and  a knapsack,  a pouch 
with  a box  therein  to  contain  not  less  than  twenty-four  cartridges, 
suited  to  the  bore  of  his  musket  or  firelock,  each  cartridge  to  con- 
tain a proper  quantity  of  powder  and  ball.”  Officers  were  also 
to  appear  armed  with  “a  sword  or  banger,  and  a spontoon,”  this 
last  being  a weapon  something  like  a halberd,  used  instead  of  a 
half-pike  by  infantry  officers  a century  ago.  Other  statutes  of  that 
date  require  “a  fusee”  and  “twenty  balls  and  a quarter  of  a 
pound  of  powder.” 


HENRY  G.  PEARSON. 

All  the  active  life  of  Henry  George  Pearson,  who  died  April 
20th,  at  the  residence  of  his  father-in-law,  ex-Postmaster-General 
James,  at  Highwood,  New  Jersey,  may  be  said  to  have  been  spent 
in  the  postal  service  of  the  United  States  government.  He  was 
born  in  the  city  of  New  York  iu  July,  1842.  His  father  went  to 
California  during  the  excitement  of  1849  following  the  discovery  of 
gold,  and  died  there,  leaving  his  family  in  humble  circumstances. 
Young  Pearson  had  no  opportunity  for  education  except  that  af- 
forded by  the  public  school,  and  had  to  begin  early  to  earn  his 
own  living.  At  the  age  of  fourteen  he  was  employed  in  the  New 
York  Custom-house,  and  in  1860,  after  a short  experience  as  a 
book-keeper,  obtained  a position  in  the  Post-offiee  as  a stamper 
and  distributer.  His  mentui  quickness  and  close  attention  to  the 
work  soon  gave  him  exceptional  expertness,  and  when,  in  1863,  the 
politicians  secured  his  removal,  because  he  was  of  no  use  to  them, 
it  was  found  that  no  one  else  had  his  knowledge  of  route  distri- 
bution, and  he  was  speedily  reinstated.  In  October,  1864,  he  was 
made  an  assistant  clerk  in  the  Railway  Mail  Service,  on  the  line 
between  New  York  and  Washington.  He  advanced  in  that  branch 
of  the  service  until  he  became  in  1871  the  iiead  clerk  upon  the 
line.  When  Thomas  L.  James  took  charge  of  the  Post-office  in 
1873  he  made  Pearson  Superintendent  of  Mails,  afterward  Acting 
Assistant  Postmaster,  and  finally  Assistant  Postmaster.  By  this 
time  he  had  acquired  a thorough  knowledge  of  all  the  details  of 
post-office  work,  and  as  the  Postmaster’s  chief  assistant,  had  imme- 
diate charge  of  the  greater  part  of  it.  When  General  James  be- 
came Postmaster-General  in  Garfield's  Cabinet  in  1881  he  rec- 
ommended Pearson  as  his  successor,  and  so  fully  had  his  ability 
and  merit  become  known  that  a petition  for  the  appointment  was 
signed  by  20, (XX)  citizens,  including  most  of  the  leading  business 
men  of  the  city.  So  strong  was  the  demand  for  his  promotion 
that  all  other  candidates  for  the  place  retired,  and  he  received  the 
appointment  without  opposition.  Not  only  had  he  served  in  all 
grades  of  office  work,  but  had  also  acted  as  Special  Agent  of  the 
Post-offiee  Department  in  New  Y’ork,  and  as  the  Agent  for  the  In- 
spection of  Mail  Equipment.  From  1873  to  1881  he  was  Chair- 
man of  the  Post-offiee  Civil  Service  Board. 

Mr.  Pearson  was  by  nature  and  training  peculiarly  fitted  for  his 
position  as  the  head  of  the  largest  Post-office  iu  the  country,  and 
was  devoted  wholly  to  making  its  service  as  efficient  as  possible. 
He  sought  only  for  the  qualities  in  his  subordinates  which  would 
give  value  to  their  service,  and  made  appointments  and  promotions 
only  for  merit.  When  the  Democratic  party  came  into  power  in 
1885  there  was  a general  demand  for  his  reappointment,  on  account 
of  the  perfection  to  which  the  administration  of  the  Post-office  had 
been  brought,  and  the  fear  that  it  would  deteriorate  if  a change 
should  be  made.  He  was  retained,  but  the  politicians  of  neither 
party  sympathized  with  the  motives  that  led  to  his  continuance  in 
office.  He  was  unable  during  his  second  term  to  get  from  Congress 
the  appropriations  necessary  for  an  increase  of  force  commensurate 
with  the  growing  demands  of  the  office,  or  from  the  Post-offiee  De- 
partment at  Washington  the  support  for  his  plans  and  suggestions 
that  was  needed  to  make  its  administration  easy  as  well  as  efficient. 
The  result  was  an  amount  of  overwork  and  worry  that  broke  down 
his  health  in  the  prime  of  life.  He  never  gave  himself  the  needed 
rest  or  took  time  for  recreation  or  recuperation  from  overwork, 
but  devoted  himself  unremittingly  to  the  heavy  tnsk  of  keeping 
lip  the  efficiency  of  the  Post-office  in  spite  of  all  difficulties  and 
drawbacks.  The  result  was  a development  of  internal  Illinois 
which  caused  his  death.  While  acting  as  Postmaster  James's 
assistant  Mr.  Pearson  made  the  acquaintance  of  that  gentleman's 
daughter,  who  became  his  wife.  Personally  Mr.  Pearson  was 
singularly  modest  and  retiring,. and  jqf  a geml&aiul  candid  nature 
that  attached  closely  to  him  the  few  whir  knew  him  intimately. 
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[8k k Pack  3M.] 


MARVELLE  \\'.  COOPER,  APPRAISER  OK  THE 
PORT  OF  NEW'  YORK.— From  a PiioToeEAPii  uv 
Ludoviol  — [Skk  Page  354.] 


A GREAT  NEW  YORK  FIRE. 

Not  the  largest  fire  New  York  bas  ever  seen, 
but  the  largest  in  very  many  years,  was  the  con- 
flagration of  April  I9th.  As  a spectacle,  nothing 
more  beautiful  has  ever  been  seen  in  the  city  than 
the  vast  pillar  of  flame  that  nearly  all  night  illu- 
minated the  western  sky.  As  a vision  of  dis- 
aster, nothing  for  a long  time  has  carried  such 
dismay  to  the  underwriters,  for  more  than  three 
million  dollars  vanished  in  the  tremendous  clouds 
of  smoke  that  floated  slowly  off  toward  the  north. 

All  was  insured,  so  that  the  insurance  companies, 
and  not  the  New  York  Central  Railroad  Company, 
whose  property  was  destroyed,  were  the  losers. 

The  fire  began  in  a brick  building  used  as  a 
storehouse  by  a lard  company  and  by  a grain  and 
provision  house.  This  was  situated  between  Fif- 
ty-ninth and  Sixtieth  streets  and  Eleventh  and 
Twelfth  avenues.  The  inflammable  contents  of 
the  building  fed  the  flames  so  rapidly  that  in  spite 
of  the  efforts  of  the  seventy  men  and  boys  em- 
ployed on  the  premises,  the  tire  was  uncontrolla- 
ble before  the  Fire  Department  could  come  to  the' 
rescue.  Before  the  total  destruction  of  this  build- 
ing occurred  the  only  fatal  accident  of  the  fire  was  witnessed  by 
thousands  of  persons  who  had  gathered  to  watch  the  beautiful 
show.  The  flames  had  spiead  so  rapidly  that  one  of  the  workmen 
was  caught  in  a third-story  room.  He  might  have  escaped,  for  a 
ladder  was  put  to  the  window  by  the  firemen,  but  he  was  so  badly 
bewildered  that  he  was  unable  to  climb  out,  and  at  the  last  mo- 
ment, when  fairly  singed  with  the  flames,  he  leaped  or  fell  to  the 
sidewalk,  and  was  almost  instantly  killed. 


THE  LATE  HENRY  G.  PEARSON,  POSTMASTER  OF  NEW  YORK— [Sk  Pack  343.] 


The  gathering  crowds  that  were  attracted  had  every  opportuni- 
ty to  see  the  fire,  for  on  all  sides,  excepting  the  water-front,  arc 
cliffs  and  crags  that  form  a natural  amphitheatre.  The  blaze  was 
so  great  that  it  was  visible  from  all  parts  of  the  city,  and  it  was 
estimated  that  30,000  spectators  went  to  the  scene.  They  saw  the 
flames  leap  from  the  storehouse  to  a great  grain  elevator,  ten 
stories  high,  and  holding  120,000  bushels  of  oats.  This  was  speed- 
ily consumed,  and  the  next  elevator,  nearly  as  large,  but  also  far 


from  full,  was  ignited,  and  in  a short  time  totally 
destroyed.  Then,  with  a mighty  burst,  the  whole 
tremendous  conflugrution  seemed  fairly  to  leap 
forward  on  some  enormous  sheds,  in  which  were 
stored  quantities  of  oil.  These  once  fairly  aflame, 
all  efforts  to  check  the  fire  were  useless,  and  in 
some  six  hours’  time  an  area  of  several  acres  w as 
almost  entirely  denuded  of  buildings.  From  Fif- 
ty-ninth to  Sixty-fifth  streets,  and  from  the  wa- 
ter-front back  to  Eleventh  Avenue,  little  was 
left  but  a mass  of  charred  ruins. 

• The  fierceness  of  the  blaze  can  be  estimated  by 
the  fact  that  whole  sheets  of  heavy  wrapping  pa- 
per were  carried  by  the  draught  full  half  a mile 
in  the  air,  and  dropped  more  than  four  miles  aw  ay 
from  the  scene  of  the  fire.  Not  for  twenty-four 
hours  were  the  flames  entirely  quenched,  but  after 
the  first  six  hours  they  were  under  control.  The 
fire  was  a cogent  reminder  of  the  danger  to  which 
New  York  is  exposed  by  the  ueglect  of  ordinary 
precautions  against  the  placing  of  highly  com- 
bustible materials  where  the  rapid  ignition  of 
surrounding  buildings  is  almost  a certainty.  As 
the  Evening  Poet  put  the  case:  “It  wanted  only 
a gale  of  wind  blowing  from  the  northwest  instead  of  a light  wind 
from  the  southwest  to  have  engulfed  the  city  as  completely  as  Chi- 
cago was  engulfed  in  October,  1871.  Even  under  conditions  favor- 
able in  respect  of  the  sheltered  position  of  the  burning  buildings, 
the  proximity  to  water,  the  aid  of  the  Fire  Department’s  steam- 
boats, the  mild  temperature,  and  the  slight  wind,  one  side  protected 
by  the  river  and  another  side  by  the  bluff,  a breast  of  flame  gather- 
ed wider  in  extent  than  any  fire  brigade  in  the  world  could  mauage.” 


THE  GREAT  FIRE  ON  THE  RIVER  FRONT  BETWEEN  FIFTY-NINTH  AND  SIXTY-FIFTH  STREETS,  NEW  YORK.— Drawn  by  Schsll  & Hogan. 
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THE  CENTENNIAL  CELEBRATION. 

It  is  not  much  to  sav  that  General  Washington  would  be  sur- 
prised could  he  witness  the  celebration  of  the  one-hundredth  anni-' 
versarv  of  his  inauguration  as  President  in  Xew  York  city  on  April 
29th.  30th,  and  May  1st.  It  is  u great  deal,  however,  to  say  what 
is  equally  true — that  it  will  surprise  every  American  now  alive 
who  sees  it.  Already  the  busy  men  who  planned  it,  and  who  at 
first  ligured  conspicuously  in  the  preparations,  are  lost  to  public 
view,  swallowed  up  in  the  immensity  of  the  public  participation 
which  they  inspired.  The  very  citizens  of  Xew  York  began  won- 
dering last  week  how  they  were  to  see  it,  for  they  clearly  foresaw 
that  for  three  davs  their  best  streets,  their  parks,  and  all  the  build- 
ings which  have  been  their  vantage-points  on  grand  occasions  were 
to  he  taken  from  them  by  the  nation  at  large.  There  have  been 
public  displays  and  pageants  of  greater  magnitude,  but  never  in 
America.  And  never  was  there  pomp  ami  ceremony  so  inspiring 
and  impressive  as  this  jubilation  of  a mighty  people  celebrating  a 
century  of  self-government,  liberty,  and  equality. 

All  the  plans  are  laid  as  this  issue  of  the  Weekly  goes  to  press  ; 
the  programme  for  each  of  the  three  days  is  agreed  upon.  Prac- 
tically nothing  remains  undone  but  the  giving  of  the  word  of  com- 
mand to  set  the  great  creation  in  motion.  This  the  President  will 
have  done  in  effect  when  at  midnight  on  Sunday,  April  28lh,  he 
steps  into  a private  car  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  at  Washing- 
ton to  be  carried  in  a few  hours  over  the  route  to  Xew  York  which 
Washington  was  obliged  to  consume  nearly  a week  in  traversing. 

Arriving  at  Elizabeth,  Xew  Jersey,  at  about  eight  o’clock  on  the 
morning  of  Monday,  April  29th,  President  Harrison  will  be  met  at 
the  depot  by  the  people  of  the  place,  who  have  already  organized 
a grander  parade  (of  5000  persons)  than  Washington  saw  in  the 
nation’s  capital  a century  ago.  It  is  a curious  and  a significant 
fact  that  little  Elizabeth  is  a larger  city  to-day  than  great  New  York 
was  then.  As  Washington  was  received  by  the  Governor  of  New 
Jersey,  so  will  President  Harrison  be  made  welcome  by  the  present 
incumbent  of  that  office,  at  whose  house  the  President  will  break- 
fast. From  a stand  before  Governor  Green's  bouse  the  President 
will  review  the  procession,  made  up  of  citizen  soldiery,  Grand  Army 
men,  and  the  descendants  of  the  farmers  of  1789,  who  will  now 
imitate  their  ancestors  by  appearing  as  Continental  soldiers,  and 
in  mimicry  of  various  pursuits  of  the  olden  time,  such  as  going  to 
the  mill,  spinning  by  hand,  etc.  There  will  be  men  disguised  as 
Indians  to  perfect  the  illusion.  Returning  to  his  car,  in  which  the 
members  of  bis  cabinet  will  have  breakfasted,  the  President  will 
journey  the  two  miles  to  the  water-side,  which  in  Washington’s 
time  was  called  “the  Point,”  but  which  is  now  Elizabethport. 
There  he  will  be  taken  in  a steam-launch  to  the  revenue  cutter 
Dispatch,  lying  out  in  the  channel  of  the  Kill  van  Kull,  the  strait 
which  divides  Staten  Island  from  Xew  Jersey.  Governor  Grkkn, 
of  Xew  Jersey,  will  board  the  government  ship  with  him.  At  the 
same  time  there  will  steam  down  from  Xew  York  to  meet  the 
Dispatch  three  large  steam  boats,  the  Erastus  Wiman,  the  Laura 
M.  Marin,  and  the  Sirius,  carrying  respectively  the  centennial  com- 
mittees and  the  guests  from  Washington,  the  press  reporters,  and 
the  Governors  and  other  representatives  of  the  different  States. 
There  will  be  drawn  up  in  line  in  the  North  River  and  upper  bay 
the  vessels  that  are  to  take  part  in  the  greatest  naval  and  marine 
procession  ever  seen  in  America.  These  will  be  led  by  the  war 
ships  Chicatjo,  Boston,  Atlanta,  Yorktoum,  Yantic,  Ktarxarge,  Juni- 
ata, and  probably  the  Essex,  Brooklyn,  and  Vesuvius — the  last  a 
dynamite  cruiser."  There  will  be  six  revenue  cutters  next  in  line, 
aiid  then  more  than  four  hundred  steam-boats,  six  hundred  tugs, 
and  seventy  steam-yachts.  The  war  vessels  will  all  be  dressed  with 
rainbow  arches  of  signal  and  other  flags,  and  at  the  sound  of  a gun 
from  a navv  tug,  when  the  President  on  the  Dispatch  enters  the 
bay,  the  yards  will  all  be  manned,  and  every  vessel  will  belch  forth 
a salute  of  twenty-one  guns.  It  will  be  n majestic  salute  that 
the  new  navy  we  are  so  proudly  making  will  pay  to  the  people  as 
well  as  their  President. 

When  the  Dispatch  passes  the  head  of  the  line— the  flag-ship 
Boston , commanded  by  Admiral  PogTKR— all  the  vessels,  great  and 
small,  will  fall  in  line  behind  her  at  a speed  of  six  knots  an  hour. 
The  Dispatch  will  pass  the  war  vessels  in  the  North  River,  and 
then  turn,  and  rounding  the  Battery,  will  stop  at  the  foot  of  Wall 
Street,  East  River,  to  allow  the  President  to  disembark  there,  as 
Washington  did.  All  the  other  vessels  will  continue  the  “ parade” 
up  as  far  as  Newtown  Creek,  on  the  East  River,  and  then  back  and 
around  the  Battery,  and  up  the  North  or  Hudson  River  to  a point 
at  about  Fiftieth  Street.  It  is  supposed  that  this  parade  will  last 
until  1 o’clock,  p.m. 

An  arch  over  the  foot  of  Wall  Street  will  greet  the  President  as 
he  lands,  and  he  will  find  awaiting  him  there  those  officials  and 
others  who,  with  his  own  retinue,  are  to  escort  him  to  the  rooms 
of  the  Lawyers’  Club  in  the  Equitable  Building,  on  Broadway,  the 
roost  royally  fitted  club  quarters  in  the  world,  in  the  most  costly 
and  substantial  private  edifice  in  America.  The  landing  of  the 
President  will  be  made  picturesque  by  copying  the  example  set  by 
the  first  President,  who  was  rowed  ashore  by  twelve  members  of 
the  Marine  Society  of  this  city — an  organization  then  only  eight 
or  nine  years  old,  but  enduring  to  this  time.  Captain  Ambrose 
Snow,  president  of  the  society,  will  act  as  skipper,  with  a dozen 
old  sea-captains  bending  theoars.  The  procession  to  the  Law- 
yers’ Club  will  include  nine  carriages,  currying  the  Plan  and  Scope 
Committee  of  the  celebration,  the  President,  the  Governor  and 
Mayor  of  New  York  State  and  city,  and  another  committee  official ; 
Vice-President  Morton,  the  Lieutenant-Governor  of  New  York,  an- 
other committee-man,  and  the  Chief-Justice  of  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court;  the  Secretaries  of  the  Departments  of  State,  War, 
Navv,  and  Treasury;  the  Secretaries  of  the  Interior  and  Agricul- 
ture’ the  Postmaster-General,  and  Attorney-General ; General  Sher- 
man, Admiral  Porter,  Major-General  Schofield,  and  Senator 
Evarts;  ex-Presidents  Cleveland  and  Hayes, and  Senator  Hiscock. 

The  reception  at  the  Lawyers’  Club  will  last  from  2 o’clock, 
P.M.,  until  3.30  o’clock,  f.m.,  and  will  be  confined  mainly  to  an 
introduction  of  the  President’s  escort  and  a few  other  distin- 
guished citizens  to  himself.  As  General  Washington  merely 
bowed  and  did  not  shake  hands  when  thus  introduced  to  the  dig- 
nitaries and  citizens  who  met  him  here.  President  Harrison  will 
do  no  more  than  how  to  those  who  are  presented  to  him.  A lunch- 
eon will  he  served  for  him  and  the  principal  personages  in  the  club 
quarters. 

A public  reception  of  all  citizens  who  care  to  meet  the  Presi- 
dent will  be  held  by  him  in  the  Governor's  Room  in  the  City  llall 
between  the  hours  of  4 o’clock  and  5.30  o’clock.  President  Har- 
rison will  be  escorted  from  the  Equitable  Building  to  the  City 
Hall  bv  the  Plan  and  Scope  Committee,  Governor  Hill,  Mayor 
Grant,  and  several  members  of  various  celebration  committees, 
all  in  carriages.  When  Washington  moved  through  the  streets 
on  his  arrival  in  New  York  the  maidens  strewed  his  wav  with 
flowers,  and  therefore  ns  the  present  President  approaches  the 
steps  of  the  stately  seat  of  the  city  government  roses  will  lie  flung 
down  before  him  by  one  hundred  and  eighty  pupils  of  the  Normal 
College,  nil  prettily  dressed  in  white.  The  same  young  women 
will  afterward  repeat  to  him  poems  and  addresses,  and  will  sing 
songs  appropriate  to  the  occasion.  After  the  reception  of  the 
people,  the  Committee  ui  States  will  escort  President  Harrison  to 
his  residence,  which  in  Washington's  case  was  a delightful  man- 
i Franklin  Square,  but  which  in  General  Harrison’s  case 


till  be  the  Fifth  Avenue  Hotel. 
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On  that  night,  April  29th,  will  be  given  the  grand  ball  at  the  Met- 
ropolitan Opera-house,  which  is  to  eclipse  that  given  to  the  Prince 
of  Wales  a quarter  of  a century  ago  far  more  grandly  than  that 
great  assembly  eclipsed  all  others  that  went  before  it.  The  entire 
great  opera-house,  far  the  largest  theatre  in  the  country,  will  he 
decorated  for  the  occasion  with  gaudy  plush  and  shields  and 
trophies,  flags  and  bunting,  the  undertone  being  all  garnet  and 
cream-color.  The  stage  and  auditorium  will  be  covered  over  with 
one  great  flooring,  and  at  the  stage  end  will  he  ten  boxes,  in  two 
tiers.  The  central  one,  for  the  President,  will  simulate  something 
like  a throne,  beneath  a canopy  of  silks,  satin,  luce,  velvet,  and 
brass.  The  magical  name  of  Washington  will  be  displayed  over 
it,  and  high  above  every  other  decoration,  on  the  proscenium  arch, 
will  he  a painted  portrait  of  the  man  who  was  and  is  “ first  in  the 
hearts  of  his  countrymen.”  The  ball  will  open  at  nine  o’clock. 
Six  thousand  tickets  to  it  have  been  presented  or  sold.  The  Mayor, 
ns  chairman  of  the  General  Committee  in  charge,  will  arrive  at 
a quarter  past  ten  o’clock  to  receive  the  President  a quarter  of 
an  hour  later.  The  President  will  come  with  Mrs.  Harrison, 
Governor  Hill,  the  Vice-President,  Mrs.  Morton,  and  Lieutenant- 
Governor  Hiid  Mrs.  Jones.  These  distinguished  guests  will  he 
escorted  to  their  boxes  and  presented  to  the  various  committee- 
men, after  which  the  dancing  will  begin,  and  the  President  will 
face  the  most  elaborate,  gorgeous,  and  costly  scene  ever  presented 
in  public  or  private  in  this  country.  The  rich  hangings  of  beauti- 
fully harmonized  colors  on  the  walls,  the  glittering  shields  and 
trophies,  the  entrancing  array  of  beautiful  women,  the  music  by 
two  bands — each  relieving  the  other  instantly,  so  that  there  shall  he 
no  pause  in  the  melody — the  banks  of  tropical  verdure,  the  per- 
fumed atmosphere,  the  blaze  of  a myriad  of  electric  lights,  the 
flowers,  and  the  tiers  of  faces  in  the  galleries,  will  impress  them- 
selves through  fife  upon  the  minds  of  thousands  who  shall  view 
them.  The  supper-room  and  buffet  at  the  side  of  the  building  will 
form  the  grandest  refreshment  chamber— covering  the  width  of  a 
street  and  the  length  of  an  extraordinary  city  block — ever  pre- 
pared for  Americans.  The  President  will  remain  until  midnight ; 
the  dancers  until  after  daybreak. 

The  second  day  of  the  celebration,  the  actual  centenary  of  the 
inauguration  of  Washington,  begins  with  divine  service  in  the 
identical  way  and  identical  church  (and  in  presence  of  the  de- 
scendants of  the  identical  families  and  officials)  with  which  this 
feature  of  Washington’s  experience  on  that  day  was  initiated. 
The  selected  committee-men  call  for  President  Harrison  in  car- 
riages and  with  a notable  retinue,  led  by  the  mounted  police,  es- 
cort him  to  the  Vesey  Street  entrance  to  St.  Paul’s  Church,  the 
ancient  edifice  next  to  the  Astor  House  and  in  front  of  the  Herald 
Building  on  Broadway. 

The  President  will  occupy  the  identical  pew  in  which  Washing- 
ton sat,  and  Governor  Hill  will  he  seated  in  the  pew  once  hon- 
ored as  the  seat  reserved  for  Governor  Clinton.  The  Right  Rev. 
Henry  C.  Potter,  Bishop  of  New  York,  will  officiate,  as  did  Bishop 
Samuel  Provoost  in  Washington’s  day.  An  especial  service,  ar- 
ranged for  the  occasion  by  the  present  Bishop,  will  he  observed. 
While  this  is  proceeding,  beginning  at  nine  o’clock,  as  the  wor- 
shippers take  their  seats,  the  hells  in  all  the  church  spires  of  the 
nation  will  notify  the  people  of  the  fact. 

At  a quarter  to  ten  o’clock  the  worshippers  will  retire  from  the 
historic  church,  and  taking  carriages  again,  will  he  driven  to  the 
rear  entrance  to  the  Sub-Treasury  Building  at  Wall  and  Broad 
streets,  the  site  of  Federal  Hall,  which  was  especially  altered  from 
its  former  plan  ns  a city  hall  to  accommodate  the  two  Houses  of 
Congress.  On  its  open  front  balcony,  in  order  that  all  might  wit- 
ness the  act,  George  Washington  took  the  oath  as  President.  A 
heroic  statue  of  him  in  bronze  is  now  on  the  granite  steps  of  the 
newer  building,  and  on  April  30th  it  will  be  surrounded  hv  a plat- 
form, on  which  only  the  few  who  were  in  St.  Paul’s  can  be  accom- 
modated. There,  in  the  presence  of  the  limited  number  that  can 
find  room  in  the  narrow  streets  of  the  neighborhood,  the  so-called 
“ Litei-arv  Exercises”  will  take  place.  They  will  begin  at  ten 
o’clock,  a.m.,  beginning  with  an  invocation  by  the  Rev.  Richard  S. 
Storrs,  of  Brooklyn,  and  followed  by  a poem  written  and  read  by 
John  Greenleaf  WHirriKiGan  oration  by  Chauncey  M.  Depew.  an 
address  by  the  President,  and  the  benediction  by  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic Archbishop,  the  Most  Rev.  Michael  Augustine  Corrigan. 

The  greatest  military  procession  ever  seen  in  a time  of  peace  in 
America  will  have  already  gotten  under  way  when  these  exercises 
close.  Major-General  John  M.  Schofield,  U.S.A.,  as  Chief  Mar- 
shal commanding  the  procession,  will  have  started  at  noon  from 
Pine  Street  and  Broadway  up  that  great  thoroughfare,  then  liter- 
ally walled  in  by  sight-seers  and  by  the  brilliant  and  fluttering 
decorations  that  will  all  hut  hide  the  fronts  of  the  great  commer- 
cial buildings  and  hotels.  President  Harrison,  his  cabinet,  and 
the  Supreme  Court  Justices  will  be  driven  in  carriages  to  the  re- 
viewing stand  in  Madison  Square — a gorgeously  decorated  tier  of 
Beats,  in  which  especially  constructed  and  ornamented  places  will 
be  reserved  for  the  great  men.  The  other  participants  in  and 
guests  at  the  Wall  Street  exercises  will  reach  the  same  reviewing 
stand  by  means  of  a special  train  on  the  elevated  railroad,  the 
only  transportation  way  that  will  not  he  blockaded,  in  all  proba- 
bility, on  that  day.  The  procession  will  be  made  up  of  more 
than  60,000  men.  Marching  at  the  usual  route-step  gait  of  the 
United  States  army,  it  will  take  the  last  rank  until  eight  or  nine 
o’clock  at  night  to  traverse  the  route.  The  route  will  he  up  Broad- 
way to  Waverlcy  Place,  thence  past  Washington  Square  to  Fifth 
Avenue,  up  Filth  Avenue  to  Fourteenth  Street,  around  Union 
Square  to  Fifteenth  Street,  to  Fifth  Avenue,  and  up  that  avenue 
to  Fifty-seventh  Streel.  There  are  triumphal  arches  of  great  cost 
and  beauty  already  up  at  Wall  Street,  Waverlcy  Place,  Twenty-mini 
Street,  and  Twenty -sixth  Street.  A beautiful  example  of  this 
form  of  decoration,  the  arch  designed  by  Mr.  Stanford  White,  and 
placed  at  the  foot  of  Fifth  Avenue,  on  Washington  Square,  is  pic- 
tured on  another  page. 

One  million  persons  at  least  expect  to  witness  the  parade.  To 
accommodate  46,000  of  them,  stands  have  been  built  at  the  City 
llall,  Union  Square,  Madison  Square,  and  Washington  Square. 
The  Major  has  given  permits  for  nearly  5000  trucks  and  dravs  to 
stand  at  the  corners  along  Broadway,  and  standing-room  in  the 
windows  and  balconies  has  been  rented  to  tens  of  thousands  by 
enterprising  householders.  Seats  in  the  public  stands  have  been 
sold  at  from  twenty-five  cents  to  three  dollars  each,  only  a few 
being  free. 

At  the  head  of  the  procession  will  be  the  West  Point  and  An- 
napolis cadets.  Then  will  come  4000  regulars,  then  lOOo  of  the 
naval  force  marching  as  infantry,  then  the  State  troops  in  the  order 
in  which  the  States  were  admitted.  Pennsylvania  sends  8(>0O  men, 
New  York  12,000,  New  Jersey  3700,  Ohio  3500,  and  New  Hamp- 
shire her  entire  force  of  1000  men.  The  other  States  send  less 
than  1000  men  each.  In  the  line  will  be  found  all  the  very  trol 
and  very  famous  military  or  semi-military  bodies  of  the  Union,  like 
the  Philadelphia  City  Troop,  the  Old  Guard  of  New  York,  the  Gov- 
ernor's Foot  Guard  of  Hartford.  Connecticut,  Boston’s  Ancient  and 
Honorable  Artillery,  and  the  Washington  Light  Infantry  of  Charles- 
ton, South  Carolina,  the  last,  with  a battle-nag  that  cheered  men’s 
hearts  twelve  years  before  Washington  was  President.  After  the 
soldiers  the  Loyal  Legion  will  march  150  strong,  and  then  will 
come  12,000  men  of  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic.  By  actual 
count  the  bodies  thus  fur  admitted  include  51,850  uniformed  men. 
The  tread  of  their  feet,  the  rattle  of  their  arms  and  horses’  hoofs, 
the  rumble  of  their  gun-carriages,  the  crash  of  their  bands,  will  fill 


the  air  of  Fifth  Avenue  for  nearly  nine  consecutive  hours,  do  they 
never  so  well  in  matching. 

After  that  the  banquet.  In  point  of  numbers  present  and  the 
extent  of  the  money  outlay,  the  dimensions  of  the  hall  and  the 
lavish  decorations  that  will  distinguish  it,  there  never  was  such  a 
dinner  in  New  York.  The  banqueting  hull  is  to  he  the  Metropol- 
itan Opera-house,  the  diners  will  number  eight  hundred,  and  the 
persons  admitted  to  the  boxes  and  galleries  will  crowd  the  upper 
floors  of  the  great  theatre.  The  decorations  of  the  walls  and  gal- 
leries w ill  he  as  at  the  great  hall,  but  what  was  the  dancing  floor 
will  now  be  set  with  tables  in  successive  curves  of  horseshoe 
shape,  three  horseshoes  facing  three  horseshoes,  and  a central 
ovai  table  (for  the  President  and  cabinet  and  Governor  and  Mavor) 
in  the  centre  of  the  whole  plan.  Chef  La  Pekri’QUK  and  Chief 
Steward  Bi  sse,  of  the  Hoffman  House,  have  charge  of  the  banquet, 
with  *55,000  to  expend  on  that  and  the  supper  at  the  ball.  Dur- 
ing the  banquet  they  will  direct  the  service  of  200  waiters,  72 
cooks  and  carvers,  and  116  kitchen  girls.  The  menu  is  elaborate, 
and  the  decorations  of  the  tables  include  not  only  glittering  silver 
and  flushing  crystal-ware  and  flowers  and  massive  plate,  hut  elab- 
orate and  ornate  figure  pieces  emblematic  of  every  stage  of  our 
country’s  history.  Lander’s  famous  hand  will  piay  during  the 
evening.  It  will  he  a 4iever-to-be-forgotten  scene  and  occasion. 
White  it  is  in  progress  the  German-American  citizens  will  arrange 
a monster  vocal  and  instrumental  concert  in  the  open  air  at  Mad- 
ison Square.  The  banquet  at  half  past  six  o’clock,  the  concert  at 
eight  o’clock,  both  in  the  evening.  Theodore  Thomas  will  wield 
the  baton  over  the  great  orchestra  ut  the  concert.  During  the 
same  evening  there  will  he  a monster  display  of  fireworks  in 
Tompkins,  Washington,  Union,  and  City  Hall  squares,  and  in  Carml 
Street  and  Mount  Morris  parks,  as  well  as  at  Washington  Heights, 
Fifty-ninth  Street  and  Eighth  Avenue,  and  some  places  in  the  an- 
nexed district. 

The  President  and  cabinet  will  remain  in  New  York  to  witness 
the  gigantic  industrial  parade  on  the  third  and  last  day  of  the 
monster  celebration.  If  the  military  parade  of  Tuesday,  the  second 
day,  calls  for  uncommon  phrases,  what  is  to  be  said  of  this  ont- 
tu ruing  of  the  civilians?  Jocularly  those  who  have  charge  of  it 
speak  of  it  ns  “the  two  days’  tramp.”  Major-General  Daniel 
Butterfield,  late  United  States  Volunteers,  is  the  Chief  Marshal, 
and  lie  has  already  signed  permits  for  more  than  one  hundred 
thousand  men  to  take  places  in  the  line.  The  line  of  march  is  to 
begin  w here  the  military  paraders  left  off — ut  Fifty -seventh  Street 
and  Fifth  Avenue — and  retrace  the  route  down-town  to  the  place 
of  disbandment  at  Canal  Street  and  Broadway.  There  will  he 

30.000  members  of  German  societies  and  unions,  and  quite  as 
many  Irish-Americans ; there  will  he  school-boys,  policemen,  thou- 
sands of  firemen,  semi-military  organizations,  Hollanders  in  old 
Dutch  costumes,  the  Caledonian  (Huh  of  this  city  in  Highland 
dress,  veteran  Zouaves,  trades-unions,  secret  societies  — in  all, 

80.000  men,  with  wagons,  cumbrous  floats,  and  engines  in  great 
numbers,  beautifying  hilt  hindering  their  progress.  The  contri- 
bution of  a coterie  of  patriotic  and  artistic  German- Americans 
will  he  most  notable.  With  £30,000,  and  twice  that  value  in 
labor  and  art  work,  freely  given,  they  have  designed  and  con- 
structed a great  number  of  floats,  that  will  certainly  distinguish 
the  closing  day  of  the  celebration  even  as  much  as  the  extraordi- 
nary massing  of  men  in  the  streets  and  in  the  marching  platoons. 
Some  of  the  most  effective  of  these  are  shown  on  another  page  of 
this  issue  of  Harper’s  Weekly. 


A HAZARD  OF  NEW  FORTUNES.* 

BY  WILLIAM  DEAN  HOWELLS. 


PART  FIRST. 

XII. 

FULKERSON  Stopped  and  looked  at  March,  whom  he  saw  laps- 
ing into  a serious  silence.  Doubtless  he  divined  his  uneasiness 
with  the  facts  that  had  been  given  him  to  digest.  He  pulled  out 
his  watch  and  glanced  at  it.  “ See  here,  how  would  you  like  to  go 
up  to  Forty-sixth  Street  with  me,  and  drop  in  on  old  Dryfoos? 
Now’s  your  chance.  He’s  going  West  to-morrow,  and  won’t  be 
hack  for  a month  or  so.  They’ll  all  he  glad  to  see  you,  and  you’ll 
understand  things  better  when  you’ve  seen  him  and  his  family.  I 
can’t  explain.” 

March  reflected  a moment.  Then  he  said,  with  a wisdom  that 
surprised  him,  for  he  would  have  liked  to  yield  to  the  impulse  of 
his  curiosity : “ Perhaps  we’d  better  wait  till  Mrs.  March  comes 
down,  and  let  things  take  the  u.-ual  course.  The  Dryfoos  ladies 
will  want  to  call  on  her  ns  the  last-comer,  and  if  I treated  myself 
etigarron  now,  and  paid  the  first  visit,  it  might  complicate  matters.” 

“ Well,  perhaps  you’re  right,”  said  Fulkerson.  “1  don’t  know 
much  about  these  things,  and  I don’t  believe  Ma  Dryfoos  does 
either.”  He  was  on  his  legs  lighting  another  cigarette.  “I  sup- 
jxise  the  girls  are  getting  themselves  up  in  etiquette,  though.  Well, 
then,  let’s  have  a look  at  the  Every  .Other  Week  building,  and  then, 
if  vou  like  vour  quarters  there,  vou  can  go  round  and  close  for 
Mrs.  Green’s  flat.” 

March’s  dormant  allegiance  to  his  wife's  wishes  had  been  roused 
by  his  decision  in  favor  of  good  social  usage.  “ I don’t  think  I 
shall  take  the  flat,”  he  said. 

“ Well,  don’t  rejeet  it  without  giving  it  another  look,  anyway. 
Come  on !” 

He  helped  March  on  with  his  light  overcoat,  and  the  little  stir 
they  made  for  their  departure  caught  the  notice  of  the  old  German  ; 
he  looked  up  from  his  beer  at  them.  March  was  more  than  ever 
impressed  with  something  familiar  in  his  face.  In  compensation 
for  his  prudence  in  regard  to  the  Drvfooses  he  now  indulged  an 
impulse.  He  stepped  across  to  where  the  old  man  sat,  with  his 
bald  head  shining  like  ivory  under  the  gas  jet,  and  his  fine  patri- 
archal length  of  bearded  mask  taking  picturesque  lights  and  shad- 
ows, and  put  out  his  hand  to  him. 

“ Lindau ! Isn’t  this  Mr.  Lindau  ?” 

The  old  man  lifted  himself  slowly  to  his  feet  with  mechanical 
politeness,  and  cautiously  took  March’s  hand.  “Yes,  my  name  is 
Lindau,”  he  said,  slowly,  while  he  scanned  March’s  face.  Then 
lie  broke  into  a long  crv.  “ Ah-h-h-h-h,  my  dear  poy ! my  yong 
friendt!  my — my — Idt  is  Passil  Marge — not  zo?  Ah,  ha,  ha, 
ha  ! How  gladt  I am  to  zee  you  ! Why,  I am  gladt!  And  you  re- 
memherdt  me  ? You  remember  Schiller,  and  Goethe,  and  Uhland  ? 
And  Indianapolis?  You  still  life  in  Indianapolis?  It  sheers  mv 
hardt  to  zee  you.  But  you  me  lidtle  oldt  too?  Tventy-five  years 
makes  a difference.  Ah,  I am  gladt!  Dell  me,  idt  is  Passil 
Marge— not  zo?” 

He  looked  anxiously  into  March's  face,  with  a gentle  smile  of 
mixed  hope  and  doubt,  and  March  said  : “ As  sure  as  it's  Berthold 
Lindau,  and  I guess  it’s  you.  And  you  remember  the  old  times? 
You  were  as  much  of  a bov  as  I was,  Lindau.  Are  you  living  in 
New  York  ? Do  you  recollect  how  you  tried  to  teach  me  to  fence? 

I don’t  know  how  to  this  day,  Lindau.  How  good  you  were,  and 
how  patient ! Do  you  remember  how  we  used  to  sit  up  in  the  lit- 
tle parlor  back  of  your  printing-office,  and  read  Die  JUinher,  and 
Die  Theilnug  der  Erie,  and  Die  Ulocke ? And  Mrs.  Lindau?  Ia 
she  with — ” 
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“ Deadt — deadt  long  ago.  Right  after  I got  home  from  the  war 
— tventy  years  ago.  But  tell  me,  you  are  married  ? Children  ? 
Yes!  Goodt!  And  how  oldt  are  yon  now  ?” 

“ It  makes  me  seventeen  to  see  you,  Lmdau,  but  I’ve  got  a sou 
nearly  as  old.” 

“ All,  ha,  ha ! Goodt ! And  where  do  you  life ?” 

“ Well,  I’m  just  coming  to  live  in  New  York,”  March  said,  look- 
ing over  at  Fulkerson,  who  had  been  watching  his  interview  with 
the  perfunctory  smile  of  sympathy  that  people  put  on  at  the  meet- 
ing of  old  friends.  “ I want  to  introduce  you  to  my  friend  Mr. 
Fulkerson.  He  and  I are  going  into  a literary  enterprise  here.” 

“Ah!  zo?”  said  the  old  man,  with  polite  interest.  He  took 
Fulkerson’s  proffered  hand,  and  they  all  stood  talking  a few  mo- 
ments together. 

Then  Fulkerson  said, with  another  look  at  his  watch,  “Well, 
March,  we’re  keeping  Mr.  Lindau  from  his  dinner.” 

“Dinner!”  cried  the  old  man.  "Idt’s  better  than  breadt  and 
meadt  to  see  Mr.  Marge!” 

“ I must  be  going,  anyway,”  said  March.  “ But  I must  see  you 
again  soon,  Lindau.  Where  do  you  live?  I want  a long  talk.” 

“And  I.  You  will  find  me ‘here  at  dinner-time,”  said  the  old 
man.  “It  is  the  best  place;"  and  March  fancied  him  reluctant 
to  give  another  address. 

To  cover  his  consciousness  he  answered,  gavly,  “ Then,  it’s  anf 
wiederftehen  with  us.  Well!” 

“ Aixo  /”  The  old  man  took  his  hand,  and  made  a mechanical 
movement  with  his  mutilated  arm,  as  if  he  would  have  taken  it  in 
a double  clasp.  He  laughed  at  himself.  “I  wanted  to  gife  you 
the  other  handt  too,  but  I gafe  it  to  vour  gountry  a goodt  while  ago.” 

“To  my  country  ?”  asked  March,  with  a sense  of  pain,  and  yet 
lightly,  as  if  it  were  a joke  of  the  old  man’s.  “ Your  country  too, 
Lindau  ?” 

The  old  man  turned  very  grave,  and  said,  almost  coldly,  “ What 
gountry  liass  a poor  man  got,  Mr.  Marge?” 

“ Well, you  ought  to  have  a share  in  the  one  you  helped  to  save 
for  us  rich  men,  Lindau,”  March  returned,  still  humoring  the  joke. 

The  old  man  smiled  sadly,  but  made  no  answer  as  he  sat  down 
again. 

“ Seems  to  be  a little  soured,"  said  Fulkerson,  as  they  went  down 
the  steps.  He  was  one  of  those  Americans  whose  habitual  con- 
ception of  life  is  unalloyed  prosperity.  When  any  experience  or 
observation  of  his  went  counter  to  it  he  suffered  something  like 
physical  pain.  He  eagerly  shrugged  away  the  impression  left  upon 
his  buoyancy  by  Lindau,  and  added  to  March’s  continued  silence, 
“ What  did  I tell  you  about  meeting  every  man  in  New  York  that 
you  ever  knew  before?” 

“I  never  expected  to  meet  Lindau  in  the  world  again,”  said 
March,  more  to  himself  than  to  Fulkerson.  “ I had  an  impression 
that  he  had  been  killed  in  the  war.  I almost  wish  he  had  been.” 

“ Oh,  hello,  now !”  cried  Fulkerson. 

March  laughed,  but  went  on  soberly.  “ He  was  a man  predes- 
tined to  adversity,  though.  When  I first  knew  him  out  in  Indian- 
apolis he  was  starving  along  with  a sick  wife  and  a sick  newspa- 
per. It  was  before  the  Germans  had  come  over  to  the  Republicans 
generally,  but  Lindau  was  fighting  the  antislavery  battle  just  as 
naturally  at  Indianapolis  in  1858  ns  he  fought  behind  the  barri- 
cades at  Berlin  in  1848.  And  yet  he  was  always  such  a gentle 
soul ! And  so  generous ! He  taught  me  German  for  the  love  of 
it;  he  wouldn’t  spoil  his  pleasure  by  taking  a cent  from  me;  he 
seemed  to  get  enough  out  of  my  being  young  and  enthusiastic,  and 
out  of  prophesying  great  things  for  me.  I wonder  what  the  poor 
old  fellow  is  doing  here,  with  that  one  hand  of  his?” 

“Not  amassing  a very  handsome  pittance,  I should  say,”  said 
Fulkerson,  getting  back  some  of  his  lightness.  “There  are  lots 
of  two  handed  fellows  in  New  York  that  are  not  doing  much  bet- 
ter, I guess.  Maybe  he  gets  some  writing  on  the  German  papers.” 

“ I hope  so.  He's  one  of  the  most  accomplished  men  ! He  used 
to  be  a splendid  musician — pianist — and  knows  eight  or  ten  lan- 
guages.” 

“Well,  it’s  astonishing,”  said  Fulkerson,  “how  much  lumber 
those  Germans  can  carry  around  in  their  heads  all  their  lives,  and 
never  work  it  up  into  anything.  It’s  a pity  they  couldn’t  do  the 
acquiring,  and  let  out  the  use  of  their  learning  to  a few  bright 
Americans.  We  could  make  things  hum,  if  we  could  arrange  ’em 
that  way.” 

He  talked  on,  unheeded  bv  March,  who  went  along  half-con- 
sciously  tormented  by  his  lightness  in  the  pensive  memories  the 
meeting  with  Lindau  had  called  up.  Was  this  all  that  sweet,  un- 
selfish nature  could  come  to?  What  a homeless  old  age  at  that 
meagre  Italian  table  d'hote , with  that  tall  glass  of  beer  for  a half- 
hour's  oblivion  ! That  shabby  dress,  that  pathetic  mutilation  ! 
He  must  have  a pension,  twelve  dollars  a month,  or -eighteen,  from 
a grateful  country.  But  what  else  did  he  eke  out  with  ? 

“Well,  here  we  are,”  said  Fulkerson,  cheerily.  He  ran  up  the 
steps  before  March,  and  opened  the  carpenter’s  temporary  valve  in 
the  door  frame,  and  led  the  way  into  a darkness  smelling  sweetly 
of  unpainted  wood- work  and  newly  dried  plaster;  their  feet  slipped 
on  shavings  and  grated  on  sand.  He  scratched  a match,  and  found 
a candle,  and  then  walked  about  up  and  down  stairs,  and  lectured 
on  the  advantages  of  the  place.  He  had  fitted  up  bachelor  apart- 
ments for  himself  in  the  house,  and  said  that  he  was  going  to 
have  a flat  to  let  on  the  top  floor.  “ I didn’t  offer  it  to  you  be- 
cause I supposed  you’d  be  too  proud  to  live  over  your  shop ; and 
it’s  too  small,  anyway ; only  five  rooms.” 

“ Yes,  that’s  too  small,”  said  March,  shirking  the  other  point. 

“Well,  then,  here’s  the  room  I intend  for  your  office,"  said 
Fulkerson,  showing  him  into  a large  back  parlor  one  flight  up. 
“You'll  have  it  quiet  from  the  street  noises  here,  and  you  can  be 
at  home  or  not  as  you  please.  There’ll  be  a boy  on  the  stairs  to 
find  out.  Now,  you  see,  this  makes  the  Grosvenor  Green  flat 
practicable,  if  you  want  it." 

March  felt  the  forces  of  fate  closing  about  him  and  pushing 
him  to  a decision.  He  feebly  fought  them  off  till  he  could  have 
another  look  at  the  flat.  Then,  baffled  and  subdued  still  more  by 
the  unexpected  presence  of  Mrs.  Grosvenor  Green  herself,  who 
was  occupying  it  so  as  to  be  able  to  show  it  effectively,  he  took  it. 
He  was  aware  more  than  ever  of  its  absurdities;  he  knew  that  his 
wife  would  never  cease  to  hate  it ; but  he  had  suffered  one  of  those 
eclipses  of  the  imagination  to  which  men  of  his  temperament  are 
subject,  and  in  which  lie  could  see  no  future  for  his  desires.  He 
felt  a comfort  in  irretrievably  committing  himself,  and  exchanging 
the  burden  of  indecision  for  the  burden  of  responsibility. 

“I  didn’t  know,”  said  Fulkerson,  as  they  walked  back  to  his 
hotel  together,  “ but  you  might  fix  it  up  with  that  lone  widow  and 
her  pretty  daughter  to  take  part  of  their  house  here.”  He  seemed 
to  be  reminded  of  it  by  the  fact  of  passing  the  house,  ami  March 
looked  up  at  its  dark  front.  He  eoujd  not  have  told  exactly  why 
he  felt  a pang  of  remorse  at  the  sight,  and  doubtless  it,  was  more 
regret  for  having  taken  the  Grosvenor  Green  flat  than  for  not 
having  taken  the  widow’s  rooms.  Still  he  could  not  forget  her 
wistfulness  when  his  wife  and  he  were  looking  at  them,  and  her 
disappointment  when  they  decided  against -t£bm.  He  had  toved, 
in  his  after-talk  to  Mrs.  March,  with  a sort^jf  hypothetical  obliga- 
tion they  had  to  modify  their  plans  so  as  to  meet  ihe  widow’s  want 
of  just  such  a family  as  theirs;  they  had  both  said  what  a bless- 
ing it  would  be  to  her,  and  what  a pity  they  could  not  do  it ; but 
they  had  decided  very  distinctly  that  they  could  not.  Now  it 
seemed  to  him  that  they  might;  and  he  asked  himself  whether 
he  had  not  actually  departed  as  much  from  their  ideal  as  if  he  had 
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taken  board  with  the  widow.  Suddenly  it  seemed  to  him  that  his 
wife  asked  him  this  too. 

"I  reckon,”  said  Fulkerson,  “that  she  could  have  arranged  to 
give  you  your  meals  in  your  rooms,  and  it  would  have  come  to 
about  the  same  thing  as  house-keeping." 

“ No  sort  of  boarding  can  be  the  same  as  house  keeping,”  said 
March.  “ I want  my  little  girl  to  have  the  run  of  a kitchen,  and  I 
want  the  whole  family  to  have  the  moral  effect  of  house-keeping. 
It’s  demoralizing  to  board,  in  every  way ; it  isn’t  a home,  if  any- 
body else  takes  the  care  of  it  off  your  hands.” 

“ Well,  I suppose  so,"  Fulkerson  assented;  but  March’s  words 
had  a hollow  ring  to  himself,  and  in  his  own  mind  he  began  to 
retaliate  his  dissatisfaction  upon  Fulkerson. 

He  parted  from  him  on  the  usual  terms  outwardly,  but  he  felt 
obscurely  abused  by  Fulkerson-in  regard  to  the  Dryfooses,  father 
and  son.  He  did  not  know  but  Fulkerson  had  taken  an  advan- 
tage of  him  in  allowing  him  to  commit  himself  to  their  enterprise 
without  fully  and  frankly  telling  him  who  and  what  his  backer 
was;  he  perceived  that  with  young  Dryfoos  as  the  publisher  and 
Fulkerson  as  the  general  director  of  the  paper  there  might  be  very 
little  play  for  his  own  ideas  of  its  conduct.  Perhaps  it  was  the 
hurt  to  his  vanity  involved  by  the  recognition  of  this  fact  that 
made  him  forget  how  little  choice  he  really  had  in  the  matter, 
and  how,  since  he  had  not  accepted  the  offer  to  edit  the  insurance 
paper,  nothing  remained  for  him  but  to  close  with  Fulkerson.  In 
this  moment  of  suspicion  and  resentment  he  accused  Fulkerson  of 
hastening  his  decision  in  regard  to  the  Grosvenor  Green  apart- 
ment; he  now  refused  to  consider  it  a decision,  and  said  to  him- 
self that  if  he  felt  disposed  to  do  so  he  would  send  Mrs.  Green  a 
note  reversing  it  in  the  morning.  But  he  put  it  all  off  till  morning 
with  his  clothes,  when  he  went  to  bed;  he  put  off  even  thinking 
what  his  wife  would  say;  he  cast  Fulkerson  and  his  constructive 
treaeherv  out  of  his  mind  too,  and  invited  into  it  some  pensive 
reveries  of  the  past,  when  he  still  stood  at  the  parting  of  the  ways, 
and  could  take  this  path  or  that.  In  his  middle  life  this  was  not 
possible;  he  must  follow  the  path  chosen  long  ago,  wherever  it 
led.  He  was  not  master  of  himself,  as  be  once  seemed,  but  the 
servant  of  those  he  loved;  if  he  could  do  what  he  liked,  perhaps 
he  might  renounce  this  whole  New  York  enterprise,  and  go  off 
somewhere  out  of  the  reach  of  care;  but  he  could  not  do  what  he 
liked,  that  was  very  clear.  In  the  pathos  of  this  conviction  he 
dwelt  compassionately  upon  the  thought  of  poor  old  Lindau ; he 
resolved  to  make  him  accept  a handsome  sum  of  money — more 
than  he  could  spare,  something  that  he  would  feel  the  loss  of — in 
payment  of  the  lessons  in  German  and  fencing  given  so  long  ago. 
At  the  usual  rate  for  such  lessons,  his  debt,  with  interest  for  twenty 
odd  years,  would  run  very  far  into  the  hundreds.  Too  far,  he  per- 
ceived, for  his  wife’s  joyous  approval;  he  determined  not  to  add 
the  interest ; or  he  believed  that  Lindau  would  refuse  the  interest ; 
he  put  a fine  speech  in  his  mouth,  making  him  do  so;  and  after 
that  he  got  Lindau  employment  ou  Every  Other  Week,  and  look 
care  of  him  till  he  died. 

Through  all  his  melancholy  and  munificence  he  was  aware  of 
sordid  nnxieties  for  having  taken  the  Grosvenor  Green  apartment. 
These  began  to  assume  visible,  tangible  shapes  as  he  drowsed,  and 
to  become  personal  entities,  from  which  he  woke,  with  little  starts, 
to  a realization  of  their  true  nature,  and  then  suddenly  fell  fast 
asleep. 

In  the  accomplishment  of  the  events  which  his  reverie  played 
with,  there  was  much  that  retroactively  stamped  it  with  prophecy, 
but  much  also  that  was  better  than  he  foreboded.  He  found 
that  with  regard  to  the  Grosvenor  Green  apartment  he  had  not 
allowed  for  his  wife’s  willingness  to  get  any  sort  of  roof  over  her 
head  again  after  the  removal  from  their  old  home,  or  for  the  alle- 
viations that  grow  up  through  mere  custom.  The  practical  work- 
ings of  the  apartment  were  not  so  bad  ; it  had  its  good  points,  and 
after  the  first  sensation  of  oppression  in  it  they  began  to  feel  the 
convenience  of  its  arrangement.  They  were  at  that  time  of  life 
when  people  first  turn  to  their  children’s  opinion  with  deference, 
and  in  the  loss  of  keenness  in  their  own  likes  and  dislikes,  consult 
the  young  preferences  which  are  still  so  sensitive.  It  went  far 
to  reconcile  Mrs.  March  to  the  apartment  that  her  children  were 
pleased  with  its  novelty ; when  this  wore  off  for  them,  she  had 
herself  begun  to  find  it  much  more  easily  manageable  than  a 
house.  After  she  had  put  away  several  barrels  of  gimcracks,  and 
folded  up  screens  aird  rugs  and  skins,  and  carried  them  all  off  to 
the  little  dark  store-room  which  the  flat  developed,  she  perceived 
at  once  a roominess  and  coziness  in  it  unsuspected  before.  Then, 
when  people  began  to  call,  she  had  a pleasure,  a superiority,  in 
saying  that  it  was  a furnished  apartment,  and  in  disclaiming. all 
responsibility  for  the  upholstery 
and  decoration.  If  March  was  by, 
she  always  explained  that  it  was 
Mr.  March's  fancy,  and  amiably 
laughed  it  off  with  her  callers  us 
a mannish  eccentricity.  Nobody 
really  seemed  to  think  it  other- 
wise than  pretty ; and  this  again 
was  a triumph  for  Mrs.  March, 
because  it  showed  how  inferior 
the  New  York  taste  was  to  the 
Boston  taste  in  such  matters. 

March  submitted  silently  to  his 
punishment,  and  laughed  with  her 
before  company  at  his  own  eccen- 
tricity. She  had  been  so  preoc- 
cupied with  the  adjustment  of  the 
family  to  its  new  quarters  and  cir- 
cumstances that  the  time  passed 
for  laying  his  misgivings,  if  they 
were  misgivings,  about  Fulkerson 
before  her,  and  when  an  occasion 
came  for  expressing  them  they 
had  themselves  passed  in  the 
anxieties  of  getting  forward  the 
first  number  of  Every  Other  Week. 

He  kept  these  from  her  too,  and 
the  business  that  brought  them  to 
New  York  had  apparently  dropped 
into  abeyance  before  the  questions 
of  domestic  economy  that  pre- 
sented and  absented  themselves. 

March  knew  his  wife  to  be  a 
man  of  good  mind  and  in  perfect 
sympathy  with  him,  but  he  under- 
stood the  limitations  of  her  per- 
spective ; and  if  he  was  not  too 
wise,  he  was  too  experienced  to 
intrude  upon  it  any  affairs  of  his 
till  her  own  were  reduced  to  the 
right  order  and  proportion.  It 
would  have  been  folly  to  talk 
her  of  Fulkerson’s  conjecturable 
uncandor  while  she  was  in  doubt 
whether  her  cook  would  like  the 
kitchen,  or  her  two  servants  would 
consent  to  room  together ; and 
till  it  was  decided  what  school 
Tom  should  go  to,  and  whether 


Bella  should  have  lessons  at  home  or  not,  the  relation  which  March 
was  to  bear  to  the  Dryfooses,  as  owner  and  publisher,  was  not  to 
be  discussed  with  his  wife.  He  might  drag  it  in,  but  he  was 
aware  that  with  her  mind  distracted  by  more  immediate  interests 
he  could  not  get  from  her  that  judgment,  that  reasoned  divina- 
tion, which  he  relied  upon  so  much.  She  would  try,  she  would  do 
her  best,  but  the  result  would  be  a view  clouded  and  discolored 
by  the  effort  she  must  make. 

He  put  the  whole  matter  by,  and  gave  himself  to  the  details  of 
the  work  before  him.  In  this  he  found  not  only  escape,  but  re- 
assurance, for  it  became  more  and  more  apparent  that  whatever 
was  nominally  the  structure  of  the  business,  a man  of  his  qualifi- 
cations and  his  instincts  could  not  have  an  insignificant  place  in 
it.  He  had  also  the  consolation  of  liking  his  work,  and  of  getting 
an  instant  grasp  of  it  that  grew  constantly  firmer  and  closer.  The 
joy  of  knowing  that  he  had  not  made  a mistake  was  great.  In 
giving  rein  to  ambitions  long  forborne  he  seemed  to  get  back  to 
the  youth  when  he  had  indulged  them  first;  and  after  half  a life- 
time passed  in  pursuits  alien  to  his  nature,  he  was  feeling  the  se- 
rene happiness  of  being  mated  through  his  work  to  his  early  love. 
From  the  outside  the  spectacle  might  have  had  its  pathos,  and  it 
is  not  easy  to  justify  such  an  experiment  as  he  had  made  at  his 
time  of  life,  except  upon  the  ground  where  he  rested  from  its  con- 
sideration— the  ground  of  necessity. 

His  work  was  more  in  his  thoughts  than  himself,  however,  and 
as  the  time  for  the  publication  of  the  first  number  of  his  periodical 
came  nearer,  his  cares  all  centred  upon  it.  Without  fixing  any 
date,  Fulkerson  had  announced  it,  and  pushed  his  announcements 
with  the  shameless  vigor  of  a born  advertiser.  He  worked  his  in- 
terest with  the  press  to  the  utmost,  and  paragraphs  of  a variety 
that  did  credit  to  his  ingenuity  were  afloat  everywhere.  Some  of 
them  were  speciously  unfavorable  in  tone;  they  criticised  and 
even  ridiculed  the  principles  on  which  the  new  departure  in  liter- 
arv  journalism  was  based.  Others  defended  it;  others  yet  denied 
that  this  rumored  principle  was  really  the  principle.  All  con- 
tributed to  make  talk.  All  proceeded  from  the  same  fertile  in- 
vention. 

March  observed  with  a degree  of  mortification  that  the  talk  was 
very  little  of  it  in  the  New  York  press;  there  the  references  to 
the  novel  enterprise  were  slight  and  cold.  But  Fulkerson  said : 
“Don’t  mind  that,  old  man.  It’s  the  whole  country  that  makes 
or  breaks  a thing  like  this;  New  York  has  very  little  to  do  with 
it.  Now  it  it  were  a play,  it  would  be  different.  New  York  does 
make  or  break  a play ; but  it  doesn’t  make  or  break  a book ; 
it  doesn't  make  or  break  a magazine.  The  great  mass  of  the 
readers  are  outside  of  New  York,  and  the  rural  districts  are  what  we 
have  got  to  go  for.  They  don’t  read  much  in  New  York;  they 
write,  and  talk  about  what  they’ve  written.  Don’t  you  worry.” 

The  rumor  of  Fulkerson’s  connection  with  the  enterprise  accom- 
panied many  of  the  paragraphs,  and  lie  was  able  to  stay  March’s 
thirst  for  employment  by  turning  over  to  him  from  day  to  day 
heaps  of  the  manuscripts  which  began  to  pour  in  from  his  old  syn- 
dicate writers,  as  well  as  from  adventurous  volunteers  all  over  the 
country.  With  these  in  hand  March  began  practically  to  plan 
the  first  number,  and  to  concrete  a general  scheme  from  the  ma- 
terial and  the  experience  they  furnished.  They  had  intended  to 
issue  the  first  number  with  the  new  year,  and  if  it  had  been  an  affair 
of  literature  alone,  it  would  have  been  very  easy ; but  it  was  the  art 
leg  they  limped  on,  as  Fulkerson  phrased  it.  They  had  not  merely 
to  deal  with  the  question  of  specific  illustrations  for  this  article 
or  that,  but  to  decide  the  whole  character  of  their  illustrations, 
and  first  of  all  to  get  a design  for  a cover  which  should  both 
ensnare  the  heedless  and  captivate  the  fastidious.  These  things 
did  not  come  properly  within  March’s  province — that  had  been 
clearly  understood — ami  for  a while  Fulkerson  tried  to  run  the 
art  leg  himself.  The  phrase  was  again  his,  but  it  was  simpler  to 
make  the  phrase  than  to  run  the  leg.  'Hie  difficult  generation, 
at  once  stiff-backed  and  slippery,  with  which  he  had  to  do  in  this 
endeavor,  reduced  even  so  buoyant  an  optimist  to  despair,  and 
after  wasting  some  valuable  weeks  in  trying  to  work  the  artists 
himself,  he  determined  to  get  an  artist  to  work  them.  But  what 
artist?  It  could  not  be  a man  with  fixed  reputation  aud  a fol- 
lowing: he  would  be  too  costly,  and  would  have  too  many  enemies 
among  his  brethren,  even  if  lie  would  consent  to  undertake  the 
job.  Fulkerson  hud  a man  in  mind,  an  artist  too,  who  would 
have  been  the  very  thing  if  he  had  been  the  thing  at  all.  He  had 
talent  enough,  and  his  sort  of  talent  would  reach  round  the  whole 
situation,  but,  as  Fulkerson  said,  he  w as  as  many  kinds  of  an  ass 
as  lie  was  kinds  of  an  artist. 


[TO  UK  OONTINl’KO.] 


THE  GENERAL. 

“What  d’ye  think  av  the.  dicoration  ?’’ 

“ Pretty  good ; but  who’s  the  gent  wid  de  jaw  ?’’ 

“The  Gineral;  an’  it  must  be  first  class,  as  me  cousin  what  done  it  towld  me  he’d 
seen  a good  dale  av  Washington  lately — been  looking  for  a government  job.” 
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THE  OKLAHOMA  MOVEMENT. 

BY  WILLIAM  WILLARD  HOWARD. 

The  opening  of  the  Oklahoma  lands  has  brought  into  public 
prominence  for  the  first  time  the  most  unique  and  picturesque  ele- 
ment of  Western  civilization.  For  many  years  numbers  of  people 
have  been  drifting  up  and  down  and  across  the  far  West,  seeking 
for  some  spot  in  which  they  might  make  a fortune  without  physi- 
9 cal  exertion.  In  the  vocabulary  of  Kansas  and  Nebraska  they  are 
known  as  “ movers,”  doubtless  from  the  fact  that  they  have  always 
professed  to  be  moving  from  one  point  to  another  in  search  of 
homes.  In  reality  they  have  merely  been  wandering  about  the 
country,  like  their  prototypes  the  Arabs.  Like  the  Arabs,  also, 
these  restless  people  carry  their  local  habitations  with  them,  in  the 
shape  of  various  bedraggled  tents  and  leaky  wagon  covers.  For 
the  past  twenty  years  the  movers  have  been  in  the  fore-front  of 
Western  progress,  not  as  actual  parts  of  it,  but  as  hangers-on.  It 
was  for  a long  time  supposed  that  they  were  actually  seeking  homes, 
but  as  time  went  on  and  they  continued  to  move  from  place  to  place, 
it  was  found  that  they  were  either  unable  or  unwilling  to  make  a 
living,  even  in  those  parts  of  the  country  in  which  other  persons  pros- 
pered and  grew  rich.  When  these  people  had  visited  every  part  of 
Kansas,  Nebraska,  and  Dakota,  and  even  the  inhospitable  deserts  of 
Utah  and  Arizona,  as  well  as  the  thirsty  valleys  of  New  Mexico 
and  the  frosty  altitudes  of  Colorado, 


territory.  With  the  exception  of  the  Wichita  Engle  and  the  Hutch- 
ison News,  most  of  the  newspapers  in  southern  Kansas  were  in 
favor  of  the  scheme.  The  Kansas  speculators  and  men  of  affairs 
were  rather  more  sweeping  in  their  ideas  and  more  practical  in 
their  methods  of  work  than  Payne  and  his  followers  had  been. 
With  the  clamor  of  the  Oklahoma  boomers  as  a basis  of  operation, 
they  succeeded  in  having  presented  in  the  United  States  Senate  a 
bill  opening  for  settlement  not  only  Oklahoma  proper,  but  No 
Man's  Land,  and  all  that  part  of  the  Indian  Territory  not  occupied 
bv  the  five  tribes  of  civilized  Indians — the  Creeks,  the  Cherokees, 
the  Choctaws,  the  Chickasaws,  and  the  Seminoles.  This  measure, 
which  was  known  as  the  Springer  Hill,  was  lost  in  the  Senate  last 
winter.  As  a compromise,  to  escape  utter  defeat,  they  secured 
sufficient  legislation  to  open  Oklahoma,  which  was  only  a small 
part  of  the  proposed  new  territory.  In  anticipation  of  the  passage 
of  the  Springer  Hill,  hundreds  of  movers,  who  had  for  the  time  lost 
their  identity  and  become  the  most  persistent  of  boomers,  camped 
along  the  borders  of  the  Indian  Territory  for  several  months, 
waiting  for  a chance  to  go  into  the  promised  land.  Some  of  them 
went  so  fur  as  to  settle  on  claims  in  Oklahoma,  but  they  were  in- 
variably driven  out  by  the  soldiers.  Indian  scouts  were  employ- 
ed to  patrol  the  Oklahoma  district  and  to  search  the  woods  for 
trespassing  boomers,  but,  despite  their  vigilance  and  their  energy, 
numbers  of  boomers  remained  hidden  during  all  last  winter. 


promised  land  on  Tuesday  and  Wednesday  the  Kith  and  17th,  thus 
timing  their  journey  so  ns  to  arrive  at  Oklahoma  on  the  proper  day. 
For  some  time  prior  to  April  19th  the  boomers  encamped  on  the 
crossing  of  the  Arkansas  River  near  Arkansas  City,  and  others  on 
the  Walnut  River  had  been  in  readiness  to  break  catnp  at  a mo- 
ment’s notice.  Before  daylight  on  Friday  the  19th  the  camps  were 
all  astir  with  the  preparations  for  the  long-wished,  last  journey  to 
Oklahoma.  Soon  after  daylight  the  wagons  were  packed  witli  all 
the  camp  equipments,  ami  the  children  were  stowed  away  in  crev- 
ices between  stoves,  chairs,  tables,  and  other  household  goods. 
Then,  when  all  was  ready,  the  long  whips  cracked  joyously  over 
the  heads  of  the  mules  and  horses,  and  the  procession  moved  out 
upon  the  main  trail.  As  the  hundreds  of  wagons  converged  from 
several  directions  to  the  trail,  they  stretched  along  for  miles  in  an 
undulating  white  line.  At  an  elevated  j>oiiit  of  view  they  looked 
not  unlike  an  interminably  long  white  sea-serpent  gliding  over 
the  green  swells  of  the  sea.  To  the  observer  this  was  a collection 
of  picturesque  elements  of  human  nature  such  as  even  this  West- 
ern country  may  never  see  again.  It  is  entirely  unlikely  tliut  any- 
thing similar  will  be  repeated,  for  the  reason  that  when  Oklahoma 
and  the  rest  of  the  Indian  Territory  are  settled,  the  government 
practically  will  have  come  to  I lie;  end  of  its  unoccupied  lands.  It 
is  perhaps  fitting  that  this  last  settlement,  of  any  large  body  of 
government  land  should  be  made  in  this  picturesque  and  interest- 
ing manner,  for  when  it  is  over  the 


and  had  in  some  strange  way  missed 
their  El  Dorado,  they  began  to  look 
with  eager  eyes  upon  the  Indian  Ter- 
ritory. which  was  said  to  be  the  fair- 
est stretch  of  country  in  the  United 
States.  The  fact  that  they  were  not 
allowed  to  go  in  and  take  possession 
of  the  Indian  country  no  doubt  caused 
the  Territory  to  appear  better  than  it 
was,  and  from  time  to  time  they  mur- 
mured loudly  against  the  laws  which 
made  the  Indian  prosperous  and  con- 
tented while  they  were  compelled  to 
wander  to  and  fro  like  gypsies. 

A dozen  years  ago  a Western  ad- 
venturer of  the  name  of  David  L. 
Payne  saw  in  this  murmuring  spirit 
an  opportunity  for  local  notoriety 
and  perhaps  personal  gain.  In  grop- 
ing about  for  some  means  by  which 
the  Indian  Territory  might  be  open- 
ed to  settlement,  he  found  that  a 
certain  tract  of  land  in  the  heart  of 
the  Indian  country,  containing  nearly 
two  million  acres,  had  been  Surveyed 
by  government  engineers.  He  dis- 
covered, further,  that  on  March  21, 
1 8t>t>,  this  tract  of  land  had  been 
ceded  by  t lie  Seminoles  to  the  United 
States.  Why  this  had  been  done  be 
did  not  stop  to  inquire,  nor  did  he 
care;  but,  with  the  Western  aptitude 
for  seizing  opportunity,  he  at  onee 
determined  to  go  down  and  take  pos- 
session of  the  tract  as  the  entering 
wedge  for  the  conquest  of  the  entire 
Indian  Territory.  The  assistance  of 
the  movers  was  easily  obtained.  In 
fact,  the  movers  would  have  goue 
anywhere,  even  to  the  heart  of  the 
Llano  Estacado,  had  any  one  volun- 
teered to  lead  the  way.  Payne  spent 
most  of  the  year  1879  and  part  of 
the  year  1880  in  making  prepara- 
tions to  invade  the  Indian  Territory. 
Early  in  December,  1880,  he  moved 
down  upon  the  Indian  country  with 
an  expedition  consisting  of  about  six 
hundred  men  anu  a number  of  wo- 
men and  children.  As  the  movement 
had  been  in  preparation  for  nearly 
two  years,  the  soldiers  in  the  Indian 
Territory  were  well  prepared  to  meet 
it.  They  did  meet  it,  with  the  result 
that  Payne  and  his  colony  were 
driven  back  into  Kansas.  This  was 
the  first  of  a number  of  raids  of  a 
similar  character.  As  often  as  the 
raiders  went  into  the  Territory  the 
soldiers  drove  them  out.  If  the  in- 
tending settler  refused  to  be  driven 
out,  he  was  tied  to  his  own  wagon  and 
dragged  out.  This  kind  of  treatment 
seemed  only  to  increase  Payne’s  pop- 
ularity, not  only  among  the  nomadic 
movers,  but  also  with  the  more  staid 
and  responsible  citizens  of  southern 
Kansas.  So  far  as  the  actual  settlers 
of  Kansas  were  concerned  they  were 
rattier  in  favor  of  the  opening  of  the 
Indian  Territory,  because  it  would 
give  them  a huger  market  for  the 
products  of  their  farms.  For  sever- 
al years  Pavne  received  support  and 
assistance  from  various  sorts  of 
people,  including  the  movers,  who 
each  paid  a fee  for  the  privilege  of 
joining  the  expeditions.  From  this 
source,  and  from  other  sources  which 


other  thinly  populated  areas  of 
Western  country  will  be  populated 
slowly,  add  by  the  prosaic  methods 
of  the  enterprising  Western  rail- 
way. 

Such  a queer  collection  of  outfits, 
such  a wonderful  army  of  ancient 
weapons,  from  the  old  horse-pistol  to 
the  Leather ’stocking  ride,  and  such 
an  unexpectedly  large  number  of  old 
pioneers  who  have  had  a hand  in  the 
settlement  of  most  of  the  new  Terri- 
tories during  the  past  third  of  a cen- 
tury, could  never  again  be  brought 
together  in  one  place.  Many  of  the 
old  fellows  who  got  tinder  wav  on 
the  Arkansas  River  on  that  Friday 
morning  had  fought  CJuantreil’s  gue- 
rillas on  the  Missouri  liorder,  had 
wrestled  with  the  Indians  on  the 
Kansas  plains,  had  dug  for  gold  in 
Colorado,  and  had  worked  and 
starved  and  traded  horses  in  almost 
every  other  part  of  the  far  West. 
These  old  fellows  do  not  seem  to 
know  that  they  are  growing  old,  but 
cling  persistently  to  the  belief  that 
they  are  just  as  good  as  ever,  and 
perhaps  a little  better,  through  much 
experience  and  hard  usage.  When 
they  come  to  contest  claims  in  Okla- 
homa with  younger  and  stronger  off- 
shoots of  Missouri  unrest  ami  ambi- 
tion they  will  be  driven  to  the  wall. 
With  all  the  picturesque  and  inter- 
esting features  of  the  rush  to  Okla- 
homa there  is  a distinct  tinge  of 
pathos  in  the  inevitable  end  which 
must  sooner  or  later  come  to  these 
old  movers.  Too  often  they  do  not 
receive  the  consideration  which  their 
age  and  physical  condition  seem  to 
demand.  In  some  eases  their  own 
sons  apparently  seem  to  forget  that 
they  are  growing  old.  On  the  Okla- 
homa road  during  the  beginning  of 
the  rush  I met  a queer  outfit  from 
western  Kansas.  A toothless  old 
woman,  wearing  a sun-bonnet  and  a 
blcached-oiil  ealieo  dress  very  much 
the  worse  for  wear,  sat  in  a creaking 
prairie  schooner,  driving  a pair  of 
decrepit  wind-broken  horses.  Be- 
hind the  wagon  an  old  man  and  his 
two  sons  were  driving  u few  lean 
cattle.  The  two  sons  were  stout 
young  fellows,  rather  smartly,  al- 
though not  expensively,  dressed. 
One  of  them  rode  a droop-necked 
broncho,  almost  hidden  from  sight 
by  a huge  California  saddle.  The 
old  man  had  a tangle  of  grizzly 
beard,  a face  like  morocco  leather, 
and  a struggle  of  unkempt  gray  liair. 
The  appearance  of  his  clothing  more 
than  justified  the  supposition  that  he 
had  been  content  to  accept  as  his 
share  of  the  family  income  the  cast- 
off garments  of  the  larger  of  his  two 
sons.  The  poor  old  man  was  hardly 
able  to  walk.  I was  afraid  to  stop 
the  outfit  through  fear  that  the  old 
man,  the  cattle,  and  the  horses  might 
fall  down  in  the  road,  so  I drove 
alongside,  and  engaged  the  old  fellow 
in  conversation. 

“Where  are  you  pulling  for, 
neighbor?”  I asked,  as  1 gave  him  a 
match  with  which  to  light  liis  reluc- 


liavc  not  been  made  public,  Payne 

obtained  a comfortable  living,  to  say  nothing  of  the  gratifying 
notoriety  w hich  after  his  first  at  rest  spread  beyond  the  borders 
of  Kansas,  and  eventually  reached  all  parts  of  the  American  con- 
tinent. On  this  basis  lie  no  doubt  would  have  contain*  d his  work 
until  the  Indian  Territory  was  opened  to  settlement,  but  on  the 
morning  of  November  28,  1884,  lie  dropped  dead  at  a hotel  in 
Wellington,  Kansas.  It  has  been  openly  charged  that  he  was 
poisoned  by  agents  of  tiie  cattle-men  in  the  Indian  Territory,  yet 
1 have  failed  to  find  any  person  of  judgment  and  repute  who  holds 
that  view.  Payne’s  death  was  probably  due  to  heart-disease  or 
some  similar  trouble,  superinduced  by  excessive  drinking  and  a 
caivh  ss  way  of  living. 

After  Payne's  death  the  raids  into  the  Indian  Territory  were 
romlucted  by  men  who  bad  been  his  assistants.  Several  organized 
raids  were  made  with  the  usual  result.  From  time  to  time  indi- 
vidual raiders  slipped  down  through  the  Cherokee  outlet,  evaded 
tin-  -•■Idicis,  and  lound  i temporary  lodgment  in  tiie  coveted  land, 
w hu  h Ip,  that  time  had  heroine  know  n as  Oklahoma.  In  the 

Indian  Jaiign  •<:*•  • •U.u inruns  “ Beautiful  Land.”  From  on  e- 

t lii rd  to  ute  -hail  di  -eives  that  name;  the  rest  does  not. 

When  there  were  no  mme  county  seats  to  lay  out  in  Kansas, 
uni}  when  t in  hu-im  of  selling  town  lots  at  unimportant  railway 
stations  grew  dull,  tin  real  estate  speculators  and  men  of  affairs 


generally  joined  tiie  Oklahu 
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Some  were  there  when  Oklahoma  was  thrown  open  to  scttle- 

Soon  after  President  Harrison’s  proclamation  w as  issued,  Okla- 
homa colonies  were  formed  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  as  fat- 
east  as  Chicago  and  as  far  west  as  Denver.  In  most  cases  these 
colonies  rrinde  arrangements  to  reach  Oklahoma  by  special  rail- 
way trains  on  the  morning  of  the  22(1  of  April.  It  is  said  that  a 
fabulous  sum  was  offered  to  the  Santa  Fe  road  for  the  exclusive 
use  of  the  first  train  into  Oklahoma  on  that  day.  The  persons 
making  the  offer  seemed  to  have  an  idea  that  by  this  means  they 
would  get  into  Oklahoma  and  have  their  pick  of  the  land  before 
the  main  body  of  boomers  reached  there.  To  the  credit  of  the 
Saiita  Fe  road  it  may  be  said  that  this  offer  was  not  for  a moment 
seriously  considered.  In  order  that  the  settlers  who  went  in  by 
train  should  not  have  the  advantage  over  those  who  went  in  V>v 
wagon,  the  Interior  Department  at  Washington  arranged  that  the 
boomers  camped  on  the  Kansas  border  at  Arkansas  City  and  else- 
where should  he  allowed  to  get  under  way  for  Oklahoma  on  Fri- 
day, April  19th,  with  the  distinct  understanding  that  they  were  to 
travei  along  the  main  road,  and  that  they  were  not  to  enter  Okla- 
homa before  noon  of  the  following  Monday.  A detachment,  of 
United  States  cavalry  was  instructed  to  see  that  these  regulations 
were  complied  with.  The  boomers  at  Wichita,  consisting  of  the 
Old  Soldiers’  Colony  and  one  or  two  town  site  outfits,  left  for  the 


taut  pipe. 

“ Oil,  we’re  jest  p'mting  to’rds  Oklahoma,”  said  he. 

“ Have  you  come  far?” 

“ No:  we  done  only  three  hundred  miles  this  trip.  We  stopped 
out  to  Garden  City  for  a couple  of  years,  till  we  nigh  on  to  starved 
to  death  ; so  we’re  jest  nuohnlly  pulling  down  here  somewhere 
where  it  rains  onee  in  a while.” 

“ Why  don’t  you  get  in  the  wagon  and  ride?” 

“Oh,  the  old  woman  can  drive  well  enough.  There's  plenty  of 
load  without  me,  and  besides,  I’ve  got  to  drive  these  hear  cows.” 

“ Well,  why  don’t  you  ride  the  horse,  and  let  the  boys  drive  the 
cattle  ?” 

“It’s  Bob’s  horse,  and  lie  wants  to  ride  it  himself;  and  Jim  ho 
don’t  want  to  drive  cows  nohow.” 

The  son  Boh,  who  seemed  to  spend  most  of  his  time  in  watch- 
ing for  Idind  staggers  in  his  horse,  informed  ine  that  the  old  man 
was  better  than  he  looked  ; that  lie  had  been  a hard  worker  all 
his  life,  and  that,  be  was  used  to  making  long  trips  across  the 
country.  From  him  I learned  further  that  when  the  Garden  Citv 
boom  was  at  its  height  two  years  ago  the  family  had  taken  up 
three  quarter  sections  of  land  forty  miles  from  the  nearest  railway, 
and  that  they  had  spent  two  years  in  trying  to  raise  enough  corn- 
stalks to  feed  the  horses.  The  cows  were  compelled  to  get  their 
living  from  ihe  plains  summer  and  winter.  To  the  casual  observer 
tliev  looked  as  though  tliev  might  have  found  it  an  uncertain  sort 
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A “BOOMER"  FAMILY. 

of  living.  The  family  had  made  twelve  different  settlements  in 
the  last  fifteen  years,  never  in  any  case  having  secured  what  might 
l M3  called  a permanent  home.  By  doing  a little  work  now  and  then 
the  three  men  kept  the  family  in  tobacco  and  flour.  For  fresh 
meat  they  occasionally  shot  a rabbit  with  an  old  squirrel  rifle, 
which,  judged  by  its  looks,  had  been  in  the  family  since  the  French 
ami  Indian  war.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  these  people  will  not  make 
a permanent  home  in  Oklahoma.  When  the  Cherokee  outlet  is 
thrown  open  to  settlement  they  will  abandon  Oklahoma  for  the 
newer  country,  and  by  the  time  that  the  new  region  has  begun  to 
grow  tame  to  them  the  old  man  will  have  died,  thus  forcing  the 
two  shiftless  sons  to  make  a living  for  themselves.  In  that  way 
the  movers  as  a class  will  become  extinct.  Their  sons,  having  no 
new  country  to  settle,  will  become  roving  horse- traders. 

In  addition  to  the  hundreds  of  chronic  movers,  the  serpentine 
procession  that  moved  over  the  swelling  prairie  of  the  Indian  Ter-’ 
ritory  on  the  march  to  Oklahoma  consisted  of  a large  number  of 
persons  seeking  actual  homes,  and  scores  of  young  men  who  went 
along  with  the  idea  of  making  what  they  could  out  of  it.  The 
actual  home-seekers  were,  as  a rule,  under  middle  age.  They  had 
given  up  their  rented  farms  in  Missouri  and  Illinois,  with  the 
hope  of  getting  places  of  their  own  in  Oklahoma.  There  were  also 
persons  who  had  sold  out  their  mortgaged  farms  in  Kansas,  in  the 
hope  that  they  would  be  able  to  start  in  the  new  country  on  a 
sounder  flnancial  basis.  Almost  without  exception  these  people 
are  bright  and  well  informed,  while  some  of  them  undoubtedly 
possess  an  education  fully  up  to  the  standard  of  the  public  schools. 
If  Oklahoma  is  to  become  a State  at  some  future  day,  these  are 
the  people  who  will  make  it  so.  Some  of  them  had  very  clear  and 
deflnite  ideas  concerning  their  course  of  action  upon  reaching  Ok- 
lahoma. Others  were  drifting  in  with  a vague  sort  of  idea  that 
when  they  arrived  there  they  would  select  some  fertile  spot,  and 
wait  for  whatever  chance  might  bring  them.  A few  were  frank 
enough  to  acknowledge  that  they  might  be  starved  out  in  the 
course  of  two  or  three  months.  A young  man  from  Missouri, 
whose  soft  felt  hat  flapped  up  and  down  in  the  wind  like  the  wings 
of  a wild  turkey,  said  that  he  did  not  suppose  that  Oklahoma  was 
any  better  than  any  other  place,  but  that  he  was  going  there  mere- 
ly for  the  reason  that  everybody  else  seemed  to  be  going.  If  oppor- 
tunity came  iu  his  way,  he  was  determined  to  seize  it  with  both 
hands. 

All  of  the  permanent  home-seekers  carried  in  their  wagons 
ploughs,  harrows,  and  other  farming  implements,  together  with 
seed  for  the  first  year’s  crop.  The  speculators  had  a stock  of 
variegated  horses  and  numerous  revolvers  and  rifles,  and  what 
seemed  to  be  a superfluous  quantity  of  cheap  and  worthless  jew- 
elry. At  intervals  in  the  procession  were  men  who  brought  with 
them  a stock  of  groceries  and  provisions,  their  idea  being  to  estab- 
lish themselves  as  travelling  merchants. 

The  journey  across  the  Cherokee  outlet,  which  is  fifty-seven 
miles  in  width,  was  made  by  easy  travelling  in  two  days.  When 
the  boomer  is  not  in  great  haste  to  reach  a certain  point,  this  sort 
of  travelling  is  more  pleasant  than  most  people  would  imagine. 
With  plenty  of  provisions,  and  with  water  always  within  easy 
reach,  one  might  spend  the  entire  summer  very  pleasantly  in  going 
from  place  to  place  on  the  Western  plains  in  this  leisurely  manner. 
The  charm  of  such  a life  is  the  freedom  from  care,  the  absence  of. 
business  restraint,  and  the  soothing  effect  of  sky  and  wind  and 
rolling  plains.  To  one  grown  accustomed  to  Kansas  scenery,  there 
is  nothing  on  earth  so  charming  as  the  view  from  the  crest  of 
some  grassy  swell.  At  his  feet  the  sun  shines  whitely  on  the  wiry 
buffalo-grass,  farther  along  a tinge  of  green  creeps  up  the  slope  of 
some  rise  of  ground,  while  far  beyond  the  grays  and  browns  inter- 
mingle until  the  eye  loses  all  conception  of  detail  in  the  hazy  pur- 
ple of  the  horizon.  In  this  rolling,  wide-sweeping  scene  the  tall 
white  top  of  a wandering  prairie  schooner  may  occasionally  be 
seen,  like  some  lonely  ship  haunting  the  far  stretches  of  the  sea. 
A daily  saunter  over  that  grassy  landscape,  the  simple  diversions, 
and  the  trivial  cares  of  camp  time,  give  change  and  incident  to  the 
leisurely  life  in  a way  that  robs  it  of  its  monotony,  and  adds  to 
that  feeling  of  delightful  indolence  which  is  found  only  outside 
the  beaten  lines  of  travel. 

I do  not  suppose  that  the  mover  appreciates  the  picturesque 
charm  of  his  life.  He  knows  only  that  in  doing  certain  things  in 
a certain  way  he  is  merely  following  his  instincts.  In  a camp  of 
movers  on  the  Oklahoma  trail  I found  a picturesque  old  woman 
cooking  6i»pper  on  the  camp  stove  beside  a small  brook.  Of  so 
industrious  a turn  of  mind  was  she  that  her  knitting-work  was 
not  allowed  to  leave  her  hand  for  a moment,  even  when  in  the 
midst  of  the  busiest  preparations  for  supper.  When  I came  upon 
her  she  was  holding  the  knitting  in  one  hand  and  stirring  vigor- 
ously with  a ladle  in  the  other.  In  a preternaturally  grave  and 
solemn  manner  her  husband  assisted  in  the  preparations  for  the 
meal  by  carrying  water  from  the  brook  and  gathering  bits  of  fire- 
wood from  a tree  near  by.  A rabble  of  children  and  dogs  ran 
about  the  camp  together.  When  I told  the  old  lady  that  she  was 
the  most  picturesque  object  that  I had  seen  in  the  entire  outfit,  she 
said  that  she  was  glad  of  it,  for  she  hud  lived  long  enough  to  de- 
serve some  distinction  above  her  neighbors.  In  another  part  of 
the  ramp  a man  was  trading  off  a spare  mule,  and  at  the  same 
time  making  rather  lively  replies  to  the  various  comments  of  an 
interested  group  of  friends  concerning  the  age  of  the  mule,  the 
agility  of  his  heels,  and  his  incapacity  for  hard  work.  In  his  con- 
ception of  wit,  the  mover  .spares  neither  friend,,Qor  foe. 


The  exposure  to  wind  and  sun, 
the  life  in  the  open  air,  and  the 
exercising  romps  about  camp 
no  doubt  account  for  the  contin- 
ual health  and  the  vigorous  con- 
dition of  the  boomer  children. 
In  fact  I did  not  see  a sickly 
child  among  any  of  the  camps  or 
along  the  line  of  travel.  Could 
city-bred  children  have  the  ad- 
vantage of  boomer  life  in  their 
early  years,  the  result  would  be 
not  only  of  lusting  good  to  them- 
selves, but  of  actual  beuefit  to 
the  human  race.  The  food  upon 
which  the  boomer  children  thrive 
is  the  simplest  known  to  culinary 
science.  The  foundation  of  a 
boomer  meal  is  salt  pork.  Upon 
this  is  built  a superstructure  of 
corn-bread,  potatoes,  strong  cof- 
fee, and  hot  biscuit,  according 
to  the  means  of  the  boomer  and 
the  nature  of  his  surroundings. 
Some  years  ago  I camped  over- 
night with  a mover  and  his  out- 
fit on  the  banks  of  a stream  in 
Colorado.  The  mover  assured 
me  that  I was  perfectly  welcome 
to  stay,  but  that  his  stock  of 
provisions  was  so  very  low  that 
lie  actually  had  nothing  tit  to  eat. 
He  admitted  that  he  had  only  a 
piece  of  venison  and  a dozen 
mountain  trout. 

“Venison  and  trout !”  said  I.  “Pray  tell  me  what  you  think  I 
want.” 

“ Well,”  he  replied,  “ I sort  o’  thought  you  maybe  had  a hank- 
ering for  a nice  piece  of  salt  pork,  and  that  I ’ain’t  got.” 

The  mover’s  idea  of  the  science  of  cooking  is  as  hazy  as  his 
conception  of  delicacies  in  the  way  of  food.  In  the  Walnut  River 
camp  last  week  a woman  explained  how  she  cooked  certain  things. 

“ Now  there’s  deer  meat  and  antelope  meat,”  she  replied  to  my 
question  concerning  game;  “I  take ’em  and  I fries  ’em  hard,  and 
I gets  all  the  gamy  taste  out  of  ’em,  so  that  you  wouldn’t  know 
what  you’s  eating.  Now  there’s  rabbit;  I takes  the  rabbit,  and  I 
puts  him  in  the  pot,  and  I boils  him  with  chunks  of  fat  pork  and 
slices  of  potato  an’ salt  an’  pepper,  an’  I boils  ’em  all  up  together, 
so  you  wouldn’t  know  it  from  an  Irish  stew.” 

I thanked  her  for  her  information,  and  with  some  exercise  of 
tact  declined  an  invitation  to  supper,  although  I was  assured  that 
I might  have  the  pleasure  of  taking  supper  with  a bride  and 
groom,  who  had  been  married  the  day  after  President  Harrison’s 
proclamation  was  made  public.  The  bride  and  groom  were  on 
their  wav  to  begin  life  in  the  North  Canadian  Valiev.  I was  told 
by  the  bridegroom — a big,  awkward  young  fellow,  with  a reckless 
profusion  of  watch  chain  and  a drooping  hat  rim  that  covered  the 
greater  part  of  his  face — that  the  girl  had  last  year  promised  to 
marry  him  when  Okluhoma  was  thrown  open  to  settlement.  His 
wagon  and  wagon  cover  were  painfully  bright  and  new,  in  glaring 
contrast  to  the  weather-beaten  outfits  of  the  rest  of  the  camp. 
The  wagon  was  fitted  .up  rather  more  comfortably  than  the  ordi- 
nary run  of  boomer  wagons.  A small  sheet  iron  stove  was  firmly 
screwed  to  the  bottom  of  the  wagon,  near  the  driver’s  seat.  The 
stove  pipe  projected  some  three  feet  or  more  above  the  wagon 
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cover,  thus  giving  the  outfit  something  the  appearance  of  a road 
engine  covered  with  white  cloth.  The  interior  of  the  wagon  was 
so  arranged  that  the  occupants  need  not  go  outside  in  order  to 
cook  and  serve  their  meals.  The  cooking  utensils  were  carried  in 
leather  pockets  at  the  sides  of  the  wagon  box.  A flat  board 
about  eighteen  inches  wide  did  duty  as  a table  at  meal-times,  and 
as  a spare  wagon  seat  when  it  was  so  needed.  A mattress  on  the 
bottom  of  the  wagon  box  served  as  a bed  by  night  and  as  a luxu- 
rious lounging-pluee  by  day.  How  many  of  the  brides  and  bride- 
grooms of  the  conventional  East  have  anything  like  the  happy 
honey  moon  that  these  two  Oklahoma  boomers  are  enjoying  at  the 
present  time? 

By  some  unexplainable  perversion  of  the  human  character 
many  of  the  Indians  in  the  Indian  Territory  are  actually  in  favor 
of  the  settlement  of  Okluhoma.  What  they  expect  to  gain  bv  it 
is  not  quite  clear,  while  what  they  will  lose  is  already  predicted  by 
the  men  who  are  most  directly  interested  in  the  settlement  of 
Oklahoma.  Eventually  they  will  lose  their  identity  as  Indian 
nations,  and  will  become  mere  settlers  on  lands  apportioned  off  to 
them  by  the  government.  Oklahoma  will  be  filled  so  full  of  peo- 
ple by  the  present  rush  that  thousands  of  the  settlers  will  take 
possession  of  the  adjoining  lands  as  a matter  of  course.  In  this 
event  it  would  require  the  entire  American  army  to  drive  them 
out.  And  this  cannot  be  done  so  long  as  people  elect  Representa- 
tives to  Congress,  and  so  long  as  Congressmen  are  willing  to  shift 
the  Indians  around  like  ivory  figures  on  a chess-board  to  oblige 
their  constituents.  As  the  Indians  have  no  votes,  they  will  in 
time  be  compelled  to  give  up  their  lands,  retaining  only  enough 
for  their  support  as  agricultural  people.  In  anticipation  of  this 
event,  railway  corporations  are  projecting  new  lines  through  the 
Indian  Territory,  town  site  speculators  are  selecting  grounds  for 
new  operations,  and  in  a smaller  way  men  are  picking  out  choice 
bits  of  fertile  land  to  work  up  into  future  farms. 

With  all  these  considerations  in  view  the  actual  reason  for  the 
Oklahoma  excitement  is  by  no  means  hard  to  explain.  Kansas 
will  undoubtedly  profit  greatly  by  the  opening  of  the  new  country. 
From  present  indications  the  crops  in  Kansas  this  year  will  be 
reasonably  large.  The  rainfall  has  been  sufficient  for  all  agricultu- 
ral purposes,  and  unless  a killing  drought  comes  later  in  the  sea- 
son, the  Kansas  farmer  may  expect  to  grow  rich  in  supplying  the 
Oklahoma  boomers  with  food.  The  merchants  of  the  border  towns, 
appreciating  their  opportunity,  are  making  an  effort  to  secure  the 
Oklahoma  trade.  Were  it  not  for  the  rivalry  of  Kansas  City, 
Wichita  might  have  the  virtual  control  of  the  wholesale  trade. 
Kansas  City,  however,  has  made  every  preparation  to  cover  the 
field.  Whether  Oklahoma  be  a success  or  a failure  to  those  who 
go  into  it  seeking  homes,  the  merchants  and  the  railroad  companies 
will  make  plenty  of  money.  The  Santa  Fe  road  runs  directly 
through  Oklahoma  on  its  way  from  Wichita  to  Galveston,  Texas; 
the  great  Rock  Island  system  gives  the  western  part  of  Oklahoma 
an  eastern  outlet  to  Wichita,  Hutchison,  Kansas  City,  and  Chicago ; 
the  St.  Louis  and  San  Francisco  system  has  a line  projected  through 
the  territory  from  east  to  west.  With  these  railway  lines  the 
settlers  of  Oklahoma  will  have  their  choice  of  markets  in  Kansas 
City,  St.  Louis,  New  Orleans,  Galveston,  and  the  mountain  regions 
of  Colorado.  The  location  is  favorable  for  the  building  up  of  a 
rich  and  thriving  State.  Those  persons  of  serious  mind  and  stead- 
fast purpose  who  are  now  looking  for  homes  in  the  new  territory 
have  an  opportunity  of  making  themselves  what  they  will.  They 
have  a fair  field,  and  certainly  no  favor,  so  far  as  the  regulations 
governing  the  settlement  of  the  land  is  concerned.  Perhaps  iu 
some  future  time  the  picturesque  prairie  schooner,  the  shambling 
horses,  and  the  countless  grotesque  incidents  of  the  rush  to  the 
promised  land  may  serve  as  the  escutcheon  of  many  a rich  and 
cultured  home. 
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UNIFORMS  OF  PARTICIPANTS  IN  THE  MILITARY  PARADE  OF  APRIL  30.— Draws  by  H.  A.  Ogdkn.— [See  Paob  343.] 
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BRADFORD  K.  FIERCE,  D.D. 

The  career  of  Dr.  Pierce,  who  has  just  died  at 
Newton,  Massachusetts,  is  a good  illustration  of 
how  much  work  can  be  crowded  into  a human  life. 
Dr.  Pierce  was  born  in  Royalton,  Vermont,  sev- 
enty-seven years  ago.  He  was  graduated  at  tiie 
Wesleyan  University  in  1841,  and  entered  the  min- 
istry of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  During 
the  years  1844-6  he  was  a teacher  in  Boston,  and 
also  edited  the  Sunday-School  Messenger.  From 
1846  to  1856  he  was  the  agent  of  the  American 
Sunday-School  Union.  Always  interested  in  edu- 
cation, and  genuinely  practical  in  his  ideas,  he  suc- 
ceeded in  establishing  in  1856  the  State  Indus- 
trial School  at  Lancaster,  and  remained  its  super- 
intendent and  chaplain  until  1862.  From  1863 
until  1872  he  served  as  chaplain  of  the  House  of 
Refuge  on  Randall’s  Island,  serving  at  the  same 
time  as  pastor,  and  doing  some  religious  literary 
work.  From  1872  to  1888  he  was  the  editor  of 
Zion' » Herald,  the  leading  Methodist  organ  in  this 
country.  In  1888  he  went  to  Newton,  where  he 
served  until  his  death  as  librarian  of  the  Free 
Library,  as  a member  of  the  School  Board,  and 
as  president  of  the  Wesleyan  Orphans’  Home,  and 
acted  at  the -same  time  as  financial  agent  of  the 
Boston  University.  He  was  a trustee  of  Weslew 
an  University  from  1870  to  1881,  of  Wellesley 
College  from  1876  to  1889,  and  of  Boston  Uni- 
versity from  1874  until  his  death.  His  degree 
of  Doctor  of  Divinity  was  conferred  by  Weslevan 
University  in  1868. 

Dr.  Pierce’s  positions  as  superintendent  of  the 
Reform  School,  as  chaplain  of  the  House  of  Ref- 
uge, and  finally  as  editor  of  the  great  Methodist 
paper  in  Boston,  made  him  very  widely  acquaint- 
ed not  only  within  the  bounds  of  his  own  de- 
nomination, but  outside  of  it.  He  was  the  Ses- 
tor  of  New  England  Methodism.  His  large  expe- 
rience, his  never-failing  enthusiasm  in  the  many 
good  causes  in  which  he  was  engaged,  his  wide 
reading,  his  almost  universal  acquaintance  with 
the  leaders  of  his  own  denomination,  and  his  pro- 
found interest  in  all  educational  and  philan- 
thropic movements,  made  him  an  invaluable 
“guide,  philosopher,  and  friend”  to  all  his  young-  I 
er  brethren.  b I 
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MARVELLE  WILSON  COOPER. 

The  new  Appraiser  is  a native  of  Vermont,  but 
came  to  New  York  city  in  1849,  entering  a dry- 
goods  and  commission  house  as  clerk.  After  a 
few  years  in  a subordinate  position  he  became  a 
member  of  the  firm  of  Smyths,  Spraoub,  & Coop- 
er, in  1857.  Liter  the  firm  name  was  changed 
to  Sprague,  Cooper,  & Colburn  ; then  to  Cooper, 
Vail,  & Co. ; and  finally  to  Marvelle  W.  Cooper. 
Early  in  1885  Mr.  Cooper  retired  from  active 
business.  While  always  an  active  Republican, 
and  an.  intimate  personal  friend  of  President  Ar- 
thur, Mr.  Cooper  bus  but  once  held  public  office. 
In  1885  he  was  appointed  by  President  Arthur 
Commissioner  on  the  part  of  the  government  to 
inspect  a Section  of  the  Central  Pacific  Railway. 
It  was  supposed  that  the  President  would  have 
liked  to  appoint  him  Collector  of  the  Port  of  New 
York,  and  rumors  of  his  actual  appointment  were 
rife;  but  Mr.  Robertson  was  retained  in  office 
throughout  President  Arthur’s  term. 

Mr.  Cooper  is  a member  of  the  New  England 
Society,  and  served  one  term  as  its  President.  He 
is  a member  also  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
and  of  the  Union  and  Union  League  clubs.  He  is 
of  striking  appearance,  tall  and  commanding  in 
figure,  and  “every  inch  a man.”  His  appoint- 
ment is  regarded  as  a concession  to  the  business 
men  rather  than  to  the  politicians.  He  himself 
said  to  a reporter  of  the  Time s the  dav  after  his 
nomination  was  made:  “I  look  upon  "this  as  an 
appointment  from  the  business  community  in 
which  we  live — rather  as  a commercial  appoint- 
ment than  as  political  in  its  character.  It  was 
altogether  unsolicited  by  me,  and  really  I did  not 
know  about  it  until  it  had  got  well  under  way. 
It  was  requested  by  my  old  business  friends  and 
associates,  and  comes  in  such  a way  that  I am 
obliged  to  sav  I will  accept  it.” 

The  Appraiser  is  the  officer  of  all  others  in  the 
government  service  who  comes  most  in  contact 
with  business  men,  and  whose  opportunities  of 
serving  them  are  greatest.  Mr.  Cooper’s  expe- 
rience as  a practical  business  man  will  stand  him 
in  good  stead  in  his  new  position. 

TO  DISLODGE  THE  ENEMY, 

When  it  takes  the  form  of  disease  or  the  kidneys  or 
bladder,  is  a task  well-nigh  impossible  of  accomplish- 
ment. Iteual  and  vesical  maladies  are  more  obstinate 
than  any  others.  Counteract,  therefore,  the  earliest 
indications  of  inactivity  of  the  many  organs  with  Hos- 
tetler's 8tomach  Bitters,  which  possesses,  among 
other  excellent  qualities,  those  of  an  efficient  diuretic. 
The  degree  of  etimnlatiou  apparent  from  its  use 
reaches,  but  never  goes  beyond,  the  bonuds  of  safety. 

It  invigorates  always,  never  irritates.  Bright’s  dis- 
ease, diabetes,  catarrh  of  the  bludder,  are  diseases 
successfully  combated  in  their  iucipiency  with  this 
benign  medical  stimulant  and  tonic.  Besides  rein- 
forcing mid  regulating  the  kidneys  and  bladder,  the 
Bitters  is  a specific  for  fever  and  ague,  constipation, 
and  dyspepsia. — [A do.] 

When  baby  was  sick,  we  gave  her  Cnstorin, 

was  a Child,  she  cried  for  Castoria, 

” H 'V”T  Miss,  she  clung  to  Uustoria. 

" Ut,1‘  liutl  Children,  she  gave  them  Custoria.— 
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A LETTER 

FROM  DR.  HANS  VON  BITLOW. 

The  Knabe  pianos,  which  I did  not  know  be- 
fore, have  been  chosen  for  my  present  concert 
tour  in  the  United  States  by  my  impresario  and 
accepted  by  me  on  the  recommendation  of  my 
friend,  Bechstein,  acquainted  with  their  merits. 
Had  1 known  these  pianos  as  now  I do,  I would 
have  chosen  them  by  myself,  as  their  sound  and 
touch  are  more  sympathetic  to  my  ears  and 
hands  than  all  others  of  the  country. 

Dr.  Hans  Von  Bui.ow. 
New  York,  April  6,  1889. 

To  Messrs.  Wm.  Knabe  & Co.  \_Adv.~\ 


The  Kodak. 


“BROWN'S  HOUSEHOLD  PANACEA,” 

„ Tint  Gilic at  Pain  Kki.ikvkii, 

For  Internal  and  External  Pains.  Rheumatism,  Pain  iu 
Stomach,  Bowels.orSide,  Colic.  Diarrhoea,  Colds,  Sprains, 
Burns, Scalds, Cramps, and  Bruises, 25c. a bottle. -[.1  dr. j 

Ik  your  complaint  is  waut  ofnppetite.try  half  wine- 
glass Angostura  Bitters  before  meals.— [Adr.] 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 

GOLD  MEDAL,  PARIS,  187a 

BAKER’S 


Price,  $25.00. 


ANYBODY  can  use 
the  Kodak.  The  opera- 
tion of  making  a picture 
consists  simply  of  press- 
ing a button.  One  Hun- 
dred instantaneous  pict- 
ures are  made  without 
reloading.  No  dark 
room  or  chemicals  are 
necessary.  A division 


of  labor  is  offered,  whereby  all  the  work  of 
finishing  the  pictures  is  done  at  the  factory, 
where  the  camera  eau  be  seut  to  be  reloaded. 
Tiie  operator  need  not  leant  anything  about 
photography.  He  can  "press  the  button" — tee 
do  the  rest. 

Send  for  copy  of  Kodak  Primer,  with  sample 
photograph. 

Dry  Plate  and  Film  Co., 

ROCHESTER,  N.  V. 


IRebfern 

LADIES’  TAILOR. 


Warranted  absolutely  pure 
Cocoa,  from  which  the  excess  of 
Oil  has  been  removed.  It  has  more 
than  three  times  the  strength 
of  Cocoa  mixed  with  Starch,  Arrow- 
root  or  Sugar,  and  is  therefore  far 
more  economical,  costing  less  than 
one  cent  a cup.  it  is  delicious, 
nourishing,  strengthening,  easily  di- 
gested and  admirably  adapted  for  in- 
valids as  well  as  for  persons  in  health. 

Sold  by  Grocers  everywhere. 


ff.  BAKER  & CO.,  Dorchester,  Mass. 

36  Years  iu  Fultou  St. 

H.  B.  KIRK  * CO. 

CAN  SUPPLY 

For  the  Sick-Room, 

For  (inuiri  Dinners, 

For  Family  Use, 

Reliable  Wiies  and  Liors 

THAT  ARE  WELL  MATURED. 

ALSO  MEDIUM  AGES. 

Wines  bottled  by  the  Hungarian  Government. 

No  other  House  can  furnixh  “ OLD  CROW  RYE.” 

69  Fulton  St. ; 9 Warren  St. ; 

Broadway  and  27th  St. 

SEND  FOR  CATALOGU  K. 


WHY  YOU  SHOULD  USE 

Scott’s  Emulsion 

“Ood  Liver  Oil  with 
HYPOPHOSPHITE9. 

It  is  used  and  endorsed  by  Physi- 
cians because  it  is  the  best . 

It  is  Palatable  as  Milk. 

It  is  three  times  as  efficacious  as  plain 
Cod  Liver  Oil. 

It  is  far  superior  to  all  other  so-called 
Emulsions. 

It  is  a perfect  Emulsion,  does  not  sepa- 
rate or  change, 

It  is  wonderful  as  a flesh  producer. 

It  is  the  best  remedy  for  Consumption, 
Scrofula,  Bronchitis,  Wasting  Dis- 
eases, Chronic  Coughs  and  Colds. 

Sold  by  all  Druggists. 

SCOTT  A BOWNE,  Chemists,  M.Y. 


CO., 


BROWN  BROTHERS  & 

59  WALL  STREET,  N.  V. 

Bills  of  Exchnnge, Commercial  andTruveliere’Credits 

available  in  any  part  of  the ' ‘ 

Collection  in  all 
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COMPOUND  SYRUP  OF  HYPOPHGSPHITES 


Cure*  Consumption,  Bronchitis,  Coughs,  Colds,  Scrofula,  nnd  all  Wasting  Diseases. 

?l  I*  pleasant  and  palatable  to  take  as  honey.  Does  not  produce  Nausea,  and  is  easily  assimilated. 
Its  strengthening  effects  are  almost  immediate. 

II  doe.  not  come  up  to  assert  itself  Bcmi-occasioually  after  being  swallowed,  as  other  Emulsions 
rtninlydo. 

II  1*  a Great  Producer  of  BONE  and  MUSCLE,  it  purifies  tiie  Blood,  and  patients  gain  rapidly 
weight  while  taking  it. 


r lias  a thick, 


It  In  a true  EimiiNlon,  the  only  one  that  is  always  ready,  always  alike,  and  that 
gnminy,  and  greasy  blob  at  the  top  to  npset  the  patient’s  stomach. 

It  I*  used  In  all  the  leading  Hospital*. 

II  Is  prescribed  by  the  most  eminent  physician*  in  the  United  States  and  Canada, 
and  many  assert  that  it  is  ’ 

TIIE  BEST  EMULSION  IN  TIIE  IUAIIKET. 

Ask  your  druggist  for  It  AN1>  TAKE  SO  OTHER. 

^ A.  MAGEE  St  CO.,  Manufacturer..  { 
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SPRI\«  SEASON,  1889. 

New  Cowns  and  Coats. 
New  Hats  and  Bonnets. 
New  and  Exclusive  Cloths. 


Ladies  desirons  of  ordering,  and  unable  to  visit  New 
York,  can  have  sketches  and  samples  forwarded  free 
by  muil— perfect  fit  guaranteed. 


210  Fifth  Avenue,  N.Y. 

C-iktiioC) 

Con6tJ&t6  Co 

COTTON  DRESS  STUFFS. 

D.  & J.  ANDERSON’S 

CELEBRATED 

ZEPHYR  S, 

for  beauty  of  texture,  coloring,  and 
durability,  are  unsurpassed. 

Freres  Koechlin’s 

Crepe  Cloths,  Marie  Antoinettes, 
Printed  Sateens,  Toile-a-Voile. 

iBtooAvay  cXj>  i Jill  M. 

New  York. 


The  latest  London  ami  Paris  ideas  in 
PARASOLS,  En  Tout  Cas, 
COACHING  UMBRELLAS, 
MOUNTAIN  and  SEASHORE 
UMBRELLAS, 

From  the  very  first  London  manufacturer, 
for  whom  we  are  the  sole  selling  agents  in  the 
United  States.  We  have  no  hesitancy  in  assert- 
ing that  this  exhibit  cannot  be  equalled  in 
America. 

1)26X1128  ehedtm 

i^lUiucLIpli  icr 


A SUPERB  PHOTO-  DC  AIN  DITMAM 
GRAVURE  PORTRAIT  of  MR.  Dt  Rll  HI  III  A II 

plven  to  every  suWrlher  to  the  PHONOGRAPHIC  MAGAZINE 


Address  JEROME  B.  HOWARD,  C 
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How  Women  may  Succeed. 


NOT  WORK  BE  US 
TO  THEM  AS  TO  MEN? 


The  Secret  of  Harriet  Hubbard  Ayer’s 
Success  Given  iu  Detail,  as  an  Ex- 
ample to  Women  Thrown  Upon 
Their  Own  Resources. 


showing  women  how  they  may  succeed  in  business. 
He  could  think  of  no  better  way  to  impnrt  the  infor- 
inntion  to  our  readers  than  by  taking  the  case  or  some 
woman  who  lips  been  successful,  mid,  ns  the  most  not- 
able instance  of  our  times,  lie  has  chosen  Harriet  Hub- 
bard Ayer. 

This  woman,  once  the  pelted  lender  of  the  “North 
Side  set"  in  Chicago,  where  her  sayings  mid  doings 
were  of  as  much  importance  as  those  of  the  Princess 
of  Wales  in  London,  was  suddenly  overcome  by  re- 
verses and  thrown  entirely  upon  her  own  resources 
for  the  support  of  herself  and  two  daughters.  With- 
out hesitating  a moment  she  obtained  a situation  its 
saleswoman  in  a bric-a-brac  shop,  but  soon  advanced 
from  this  to  a purchasing  agent,  backed  up  by  letters 
of  recommendation  front  Mrs.  -John  A.  Logan,  Hon. 
Robert  T.  Lincoln,  Mrs.  Justice  Miller,  of  Washing- 
ton ; Mrs.  John  B.  Lyon,  Rev.  I)r.  Locke,  of  Chicago  ; 
Rev  Robert  Collyer,  of  New  York;  and  many  other 
leaders  of  society  and  literature.  Thi*  little  shopping 
bhsim-e  was  a vast  improvement  over  the  meagre 
salary  earned  sis*  a sale-ovoinun,  but  bv  no  means  en- 
abled the  luxurious  woman  to  gratify  many  of  her 
gain  tastes.  The  strictest  economy  was  still 


nded. 


told  that  one  day  her  physician  said  to  her: 
“ Mrs.  Ayer,  for  till  your  hard  work  and  ill  health  you 
have  managed  to  preserve  your  complexion  to  n re- 
markable degree.  No  care,  no  illness  seems  to  affect 
it,  as  is  tlie  rule  with  most  women."  It  is  said  that 
Mrs.  Ayer  thereupon  confessed  to  Iter  doctor  that  this 
gratifying  condition  was  title  to  the  use  of  a cream 
which  she  had  purchased  many  years  ago  of  an  old 
Fiench  countess,  a relative  of  the  beautiful  Julie  Re- 
camier,  and  who  stated  positively  tiiat  it  was  the  very 
identical  cream  that  Mine.  Recnmier  Imd  used,  which 
made  her  famous  as  the  possessor  of  the  most  remark- 
ably beautiful  complexion  ever  known,  which  was  per- 
fect at  the  time  or  her  death  at  eighty  years  of  age. 
Mrs.  Ayer’s  physician  advised  her  to  at  once  give  up 
the  shopping  business  if  she  was  certain  she  was  the 
possessor  of  such  a cream,  and  commence  manufact- 
uring that,  os  there  would  lie  a fortune  in  it. 

Mrs.  Ayer,  so  the  story  goes,  submitted  the  formula 
to  the  doctor,  who  approved  it  most  enthusiastically, 
declaring  that  it  was  unlike  any  other  cosmetic  he 
had  ever  known;  thnt  it  contained  a perfect  combi- 
nation of  healthful  ingredients,  without  having  a sin- 
gle one  that  was  in  t lie  least  objectionable  or  that 
could  harm  the  most  delicate  cuticle,  even  that  of  a 
baby.  He  assured  Mrs.  Ayer  that  if  she  would  nitin- 
uracttire  litis  cream  carefully,  and  always  maintain  its 
put ity,  that  she  would  soon  lie  independently  rich. 
Mrs.  Ayer  acted  oil  his  suggestion,  and  with  remark- 
able shrewdness  began  her  business  campaign,  tlrst 
by.  in  a modest  but  effective  maimer,  advertising  her 
former  connection  with  society,  also  personal  recom- 
mendations of  her  friends,  which  at  ouce  made  her 
well  known  from  one  end  of  the  land  to  the  other, 
and  gave  the  public  confidence  that  any  statement 
she  made  in  regard  to  her  preparations  could  lie  im- 
plicitly relied  upon.  She  then  brought  forward  the 
proofs  of  the  truth  of  the  statement  that  her  Recnmier 
Cream  was  the  veritable  cream  to  which  Julie  Recnmier 
owed  her  great  beauty. 

She  next  induced  the  public  to  buy  it  by  plausible 
and  truthful  arguments  addressed  to  women,  showing 
how  nbsolntely  essential  it  is  for  them  to  preserve  the 
complexion,  impressing  upon  them  that  no  woman, 
no  matter  now  divine  her  form,  how  exquisite  her 
wardrobe,  how  beautiful  her  hair,  how  tapering  her 
fingers,  how  bright  her  eves,  how  intellectual  her 
inind,  how  fine  her  teeth,  if  the  complexion  was  bad, 
if  her  cheeks  were  marred  by  liver-spots  or  pintples, 
or  it  nose  red  or  filled  with  blackheads,  such  a woman 
was  more  or  less  an  object  of  comment  and  disgust; 
her  appearance  suggested  uucleniiliness,  want  of  care, 
and  ignorance  of  the  laws  of  Health ; she  could  not 
appear  dainty;  something  was  lacking. 

She  preached  the  doctrine  that  many  of  the  instances 
of  unfaithfulness  on  the  part  of  husband  or  lover  were 
due  to  a feeling  of  repugnance  caused  bv  this  neglect 
of  the  complexion;  showed  that  men  will  seek  the  so- 
ciety of  dainty  women  in  all  climates  and  upon  all  oc- 
casions. Site  then  went  on  to  prove  that  by  the  use 
of  Recamier  Cream,  according  to  directions, 'a  beauti- 
ful complexion  could  he  perfectly  preserved  even  to 
old  age  ; that  a bad  complexion  could  be  greatly  im- 
proved, and  iu  ninny  instances  made  beautiful;  and 
that  a complexion  once  beautiful,  but  ruined  by  the 
ravages  of  sickness  or  the  use  of  cosmetics,  could  be 
iu  most  instances  completely  restored. 

With -a  business  acumen  seldom  found  even -in  men, 
she  approached  women  noted  for  their  heautv  and  for 
the  pants  they  took  to  preserve  it,  and  persuaded  them 
to  try  her  Recnmier  Cream.  Some  hesitated,  as  was 
the  case  with  Madame  Patti : others  tried  it  at  once 
on  the  strength  of  Mrs.  Ayer’s  personal  representation, 
blit  iu  no  single  instance  were  they  disappointed.  Most 
of  them  were  enthusiastic.  Mrs.  James  Brown  Potter, 
Mrs.  Langtry,  Mines.  Patti,  Modjeska,  and  Bernhardt 
— iu  fact,  almost  everv  famous  actress  and  singer,  in- 
cluding the  beautiful  Lilian  Russell  mid  Pauline  Hall 
—have'  testified  iu  enthusiastic  terms  to  the  virtues  of 
ltecamier  Cream. 

Mrs.  Ayer  advertised  these  letters  in  the  most 
clever  manner,  and  everything  combined— letters  of 
endorsement,  her  position  in  society,  her  honesty, 
and  her  method  of  doing  business— soon  created  an 
immense  business  which  now  pnys  a handsome  profit. 
Mrs.  Ayer  is  conceded  to  be  the  shrewdest  advertiser 
in  America  to-day.  In  response  to  attacks  upon 
some  of  her  preparations,  she  had  famous  physicians 
interviewed,  who  one  and  a,l  declared  her  prepara- 
tions not  only  harmless  but.  beneficial;  and  the  most 
famous  of  all,  Dr  E P-  Fowler,  of  New  York,  wrote 
to  Mrs.  Ayer  the  following  letter,  wiiich  letter,  from 
such  a source,  is  greater  than  all  her  other  testimonials 
combined: 

38  \Y  skt  Fortieth  Street,  ) 
Nkw  Youk,  Jan.  2,  ISS9.  j 
Mrs.  Harriet  Hituhard  Ayer. 

My  hrak  Madams: — I do  not  recommend  your  prep- 
arations; I never  give  my  name  to  recommend  any 
kind  of  preparations. 

In  reply  to  your  note  I will  only  say  thnt  prepara- 
tions made  according  to  the  formnla*  volt  have  sub- 
mitted to  me  for  your  “ltecamier  Balm”  and  “Vita 
Kitova,"  and  used  as  per  directions,  contain  nothing 
detrimental  to  health.  Very  truly  yours, 

E.  P.  FOWLER. 

Mrs.  Ayer  has  had  to  fight  the  combined  envy  and 
malice  of  venal  newspapers  with  whom  site  did  not 
advertise,  of  rival  manufacturers,  and  of  dishonest 
retail  druggists,  but  has  always  been  victorious. 
Her  goods  have  merit,  site  herself  lias  credit. 

Now,  why  cannot,  other  society  women  who  have 
been  unfortunate  follow  the  example  set  by  Mrs. 
Ayer,  instead  of  going  into  professions  that  are  tin- 
suited  to  them,  or  of  becoming  burdens  noon  their 
friends*  The  lesson  h"“  been  given  plainly  and 
should  canse  imitators  The  field  is  large,  and  bruiua 
and  energy  will  he  rewarded. 


THE  NEW  YORK  HERALD  ON 
SARAH  BERNHARDT. 

Her  Representation  of  Fedora  at 
Nice  Described  in  tlie  Herald’s 
Foreign  News. 


“Nick,  Feb.  22, 1 SSI*.  — Surah  Bernhardt  has  opened  a 
series  of  performances  to-night  at  the  Nice  Municipal 
Casino.  She  is  playing  Fedora  to  crowded  houses, 
every  seal  being  taken,  notwithstanding  the  fact  t hat 
the  ordinary  prices  have  been  quadrupled.  The  audi- 
ence is  highly  fashionable.  Just  in  front  of  me,  in  tlie 
orchestra"  stalls,  was  the  nged  father  of  Victorien 
Sarilou,  following  adoringly  every  detail  of  his  sou’s 
grand  work. 

“Sarah's  magnificent  dresses  were  the  admiration 
of  everybody.  Her  powerful  representation  of  Fedora 
and  her  display  of  tragic  feeling  were  fully  acknowl- 
edged by  the  audience.  She  was  well  supported  by 
Pierre  Berton  us  Loris  Ipanoff,  nud  a very  strong  cast.” 

Madame  Bernhardt  lias  set  the  fashion  on  more  ar- 
ticles than  any  other  one  wotnau  of  her  day.  She  in- 
troduced the  following  articles,  which  have  all  been 
immensely  popular:  Tlie  thirty  - two -button  glove, 
tlie  Empire  dress,  Directoire  sash,  and  tlie  revival  of 
the  long  bon,  dear  to  the  hearts  of  our  grandmothers. 
She  has  set  the  fashion  for  Theodora  hair-pins  and 
Tosca  hats,  and  has,  in  fact,  wielded  an  influence 
over  the  world  of  dress  beyoud  that  exercised  ity  any 
other  woman  si  rice  the  days  of  the  Empress  Kitgi-nie, 
nud  while  she  did  not  introduce  those  mentioned  iu 
the  following  letter,  yet  she  has  used  them  constantly, 
and  expresses  her  opinion  of  them  in  forcible  terms. 

Tub  Hoffman  House,  April  27,  1887. 

Dkar  Maiiamk  : — ' The  Recamier  Preparations  arc 
the  perfection  of  toilet  articles.  Please  seud  nte  with- 
out fail  to-morrotv  two  dozen  assorted  for  immediate 
use.  SARAH  BERNHARDT. 

Among  the  thousands  of  letters  which  Mrs.  Ayer 
has  received  from  ladies  who  are  using  the  Recnmier 
Preparations  perhaps  the  most  exquisitely  dainty 
one  is  from  Madame  Bernhardt.  Mrs.  Ayer  will  lie 

iileased  to  show  it  to  any  lady  calling  at  her  office,  52 
’ark  Place. 

French  women  above  all  others  are  said  to  be  more 
dainty  about  their  persons,  and  take  greater  care  of 
the  charms  that  Nature  gives  them  than  any  other 
women.  That  the  divine  Sarah  should  have  used  tlie 
Recnmier  Preparations  proves  tier  good  judgment,  and 
should  remind  all  women  that  ibe  most  charming 
feature  is  the  complexion,  that  beautiful  faces  and 
hands  are  above  price,  and  can  only  be  secured,  or 
maintained  by  the  use  of  Harriet  Hubbard  Ayer’s  Iie- 
enmier  Preparations;  that  the  woman  whose  face  is 
covered  with  pimples,  red  spots,  moth  patches,  black- 
heads, etc., is  a repulsive  object  to  men  as  well  as  to 
her  fellow-women.  These  cun  all  lie  removed  and  the 
complexion  preserved  in  youthful  beauty  to  old  age 
by  using  RGcnmier  Cream  according  to  directions. 
Recnmier  Powder  can  lie  it«ed  in  connection  with  it. 
It  is  Die  finest  powder  made,  and  will  not  make  the 
face  shine,  and  will  not  rub  off  Of  the  Recamier 
Preparations  Mme.  Patti  writes  Mrs.  Ayer: 

Craio  y Nos  Casti.k,  Oct.  13. 

I must  repeat  once  more  my  belief  that  there  never 
has  been  anything  equnl  in  merit  to  the  Recamier 
Preparations,  my  skill  is  so  immensely  improved  by 
their  use.  It  has  grown  so  smooth  and  so  fair  that  I 
need  not  dread  old  age  while  these  magic  inventions 
of  yours  exist.  Oct.  31.— I use  Cream,  Balm,  and 
Lotion  every  day  of  my  life,  and  could  not  exist  com- 
fortably without  them.  Recamier  Soap  also  is  per- 
fect. 1 thought  other  soaps  good,  but  I had  never 
tried  the  Recamier.  I shall  never  use  any  other.  It 
far  surpasses  all  toilet  soaps.  London.  Dec.-  I hear 
the  Princess  of  Wales  is  delighted  with  Recnmier 
Preparations.  I shall  certainly  recommend  them  to 
her  Royal  Highness  when  I next  see  her.  I send  you 
an  autograph  letter  to  enclose  to  the  Princess  of 
Wales.  Later,  from  Spain. — I cannot  tell  vou  how 
auxions  I ant  to  do  all  J can  for  the  Recamier  Prep- 
arations. I tell  every  one  here  iu  Spain  how  much 
they  hnve  done  for  me.  I have  spoken,  to  the  Queen 
about  them,  and  when  I get  to  South  America  I hope 
to  find  n letter  from  von  telling  me  how  I can  best 
serve  yon  there.  I </o  want  to  help  you,  for  I am 
conviuced  your  Recnmier  Preparations  are  the  great- 
est boon  ever  invented.  I could,  not  comfortably  eu- 
dure  a day  without  them. 

ADELINA  PATTI  NICOLINI. 


jar  of  your  IRlcnmier  Cream,  a bottle  of  Rlcamler 
Balm,  and  some  powder  which  I had  seen  strongly 
endorsed  by  Mrs.  James  Brown  Potter  and  Mrs. 
Langtry.  1 also  find  the  Recamier  Preparations  ab- 
solutely peerless,  nnd  assure  you  I shall  always  use 
them.  " If  this  letter  can  In  auy  way  be  of  Bervice  to 
you  do  not  hesitate  to  use  it. 

Very  sincerely  yours, 

HELEN  MODJESKA. 

Mine.  Modjeska,  Countess  of  Bozenta. 

To  Mrs.  Haukixt  IIuiiiiard  Aykil 

It  is  a queer  coincidence  that  our  most  beautiful 
actresses  should  have  concluded  to  produce  two  of 
Shakespeare’s  plays  at  the  same  time.  It  is  not,  how- 
ever, at  nil  strange  that  these  lovely  creatures  should 
have  agreed  upon  another  subject,  as  proven  by  the 
following  letters: 

Tuxedo  Ct.ru,  Ti:xei*o  P*rk,> 
New  Youk,  Oct.  29.  j 

Dear  Madam : — 

I am  using  the  pot  of  Recamier  Cream  yon  so 
kindly  sent  me,  and  find  it  all  t hut  vou  claim  it  to  he. 
It  will  be  one  of  tny  articles  of  toifet  front  this  lime 
forth.  I consider  ii  a luxury  aim  neceemity  to  every 
woman,  young  or  old.  With  renewed  thunks  for  in- 
troducing me  to  your  delightful  Recamier  Cream,  I 
mu,  truly, 

CORA  URQUHART  POTTER. 

From  Mrs.  James  Br  twit  Poller  to  Mrs.  H.  H.  Ayer. 

Nkw  York,  Aug.  14. 

Mv  Hear  M rb.  Aver  : — I have  been  for  n year  using 
your  delightful  Recamier  Preparations,  nud  was,  rs 
you  recollect,  one  of  the  first  to  attest  to  their  ex- 
cellence. While  they  are  in  no  sense  of  tlie  word  cos- 
vieticM,  of  which  I have  a wholesome  horror , they  do 
away  with  the  need  of  such  meretricious  articles,  and 
excel  any  preparations  for  the  complexion  I have 
ever  seen.  I am  convinced  that  the  Recamier  Prep- 
arations will  do  nil  you  claim  — thnt  they  will  re- 
move tan,  sunburn,  and  the  many  annoying  blemishes 
women,  especially  in  the  changeable  climate  of  this 
country,  are  subjected  to. 

As  1 wrote  yon  some  months  since,  I use  the  R£» 
camiers  “ religiously,”  and  I believe  them  to  be  essen- 
tial to  the  toilet  of  every  woman  who  desires  to  re- 
tain a fair  skin,  ir  Heaven  has  so  blessed  her,  as  well 
as  to  her  less  fortunate  sisters,  who  need  not  despair 
so  long  ns  you  continue  to  place  withiu  easy  reach 
these  remedies  for  nil  imperfections. 

Yours  most  sincerely, 

LILLIE  LANGTRY. 

That  most  women  do  need  preparations  to  cure  and 
remove  pimples,  spots,  redness  and  roughness  of  the 
skin,  blemishes  of  all  kinds,  nnd  blackheads,  is  with- 
out question  : that  no  dainty  woman  can  endure  these 
things  without  a feeliug  of  mortification  goes  without 
saying:  t hat  they  create  a feeling  of  disgust  in  tlie  minds 
of  the  men  who  sec  them  is  an  accepted  fact;  that  they 
can  all  he  cured  by  the  use  of  the  Recamier  Preparations 
has  been  amply  proven;  that  it  is  important  to  pre- 
serve a good  complexion  is  self-evident.  Our  climnte 
and  mode  of  living  make  a remedy  for  that  purpose  a 
necessity.  There  are  none  but  the  Recamier  Prepara- 
tions that  are  effectual  and  harmless.  Refuse  substi- 
tutes and  insist,  upon  the  genuine, with  the  trade-mark 
of  Harriet  Hubbard  Ayer. 

If  your  druggist  or  dry-goods  denier  does  not  have 
the  Recamier  Preparations  nnd  Vita  Nnovn,  refuse 
substitutes  and  have  him  order  them  for  you.  If  he 
will  not  do  this,  order  them  yourself,  and  If  you  men- 
tion this  paper  they  will  be  sent  to  you  free  of  express 
charges.  Address  the  RECAMIER  MANUFACTUR- 
ING COMPANY,  52  and  54  Park  Place,  New  York 
City.  Prices:  Recnmier  Cream,  Balm,  and  Freckle 
Lotion,  $1.60  each; -Powder,  large  Boxes,  $1;  half 
boxes,  50  cents;  Recnmier  Soap,  scented,  50  cents; 
iiusceiited,  25  cents;  Recamier  Sarsaparilla,  $1  ; Vita 
Nnovn  Tonic,  $1:  Vila  Nnovn  Confections,  60  cents ; 
Vila  Nuovu  Liver  Pills,  25  cents.  Send  money  by 
postal  order  or  registered  letter.  Send  for  n free 
sample  of  the  Recnmier  Toilet  Powder. 


THE  LAKGEST  SIGN  IN  THE 
WORLD. 


An  Open  Letter  to  tlie  Trustees  of  tlie 
Brooklyn  Bridge  from  Mr*.  Har- 
riet Hubbard  Ayer. 

To  the  Trustees  of  thic  Brook i.vn  Bridge: 

Gentlemen  :— I desire  to  use  the  Brooklyn  Bridge 
for  the  pin-pose  of  advertising  my  Recamier  Sar- 
saparilla, and  will  pay  any  reasonable  price  yon 
may  name  for  such  privilege.  I have  consulted 
many  well-known  persons  in  regard  to  the  matter 
and  they  all  agree  with  me  that  it  would  lie  iu  the 
line  of  your  duty  to  the  public  to  make  a favorable 
contract  with  me  for  the  following  reasons: 

Recamier  Sarsaparilla  is  beyond  all  comparison 
the  best  household  remedy  for  the  ills  that  attack 
poor  and  rich  alike  through  impure  blood,  bad  di- 
gestion, and  torpid  liver.  Unlike  other  sarsnparilins 
Ft  does  not  deplete  the  blood  and  cause  eruptions  on 
the  skin.  It  alone  of  all  snrsupnrillna  enriches  the 
blood  nt  the  same  time  that  it  purifies  it.  It  alone 
of  all  sarsnparllbis  does  not  contain  Iodide  of  Potash, 
Nitric  Acid,  or  Mercury  in  any  of  their  combinations. 

It  is  purely  vegetable,  with  the  exception  of  a proper 
qnantity  of  phosphorus  and  iron,  which  is  bo  univer- 
sally needed.  Each  bottle  contains  a greater  number 
of  doses  than  any  other  sarsaparilla  bottle  now  on 
the  market,  hence  the  buyer  receives  more  for  his 
money,  not  only  in  quality,  hut  in  quautity. 

I shall  be  pleased  to  hear  from  you  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible, nnd,  in  the  meantime,  if  any  of  your  board 
would  like  to  try  the  sarsaparilla  personally,  I would 
be  glad  to  furnish  yon  the  necessary  amount  compli- 
mentary. Very  respectfully, 

HARRIET  HUBBARD  AYER. 

P.  S.—  Insist  upon  having  Rtkntnier  Sarsaparilla, 
and  refuse  the  druggist's  own  preparation  as  well  as 
any  widely  advertised  substitute  he  may  offer  or 
recommend. 

Judge  Gunning  S.  Bedford  writes  : 

New  York,  April  11,  1889. 
Mrs.  Harriet  Huuhard  Aver: 

Dear  Madam  : —Through  the  solicitation  of  a 
friend  I was  induced  to  try  a bottle  of  your  Recnmier 
Sarsaparilla. 

It  is  a great  remedy,  giving,  as  it  does,  toue  and 
vigor  to  the  system. 

I can  cheerfully  recommend  it,  nnd  especially  to 
nil  professional  and  business  men  who  become  worn 
out,  from  time  to  time,  by  overwork,  and  suffer  great 
physical  fatigue  and  nervous  anxiety  nn  account  * - 
tbeir  arduous  duties. 

Gratefully  yonrs. 

GUNNING  S.  BEDIORD. 


The  lovely  and  accomplished  daughter  of  the  great 
Chief-Justice  aud  Finance  Minister  of  Abraham  Lin- 
coln writes  to  Mrs.  Ayer  about  her  Recamier  Sarsa- 
parilla: 

Washington,  April  4,  18*9. 
Mbs-  Harriet  Hi'iirard  Avnt: 

Mv  Dear  Madam:  - I find  tlie  Recamier  Sarsn- 
pnrilin  superior  to  all  others  I have  tried,  aud  cor- 
dially recommend  it  ns  nn  excellent  family  medicine. 

Yours  sincerely, 

KATHERINE  CHASE. 

The  Hon.  Daniel  K.  Dowling,  President  of  the 
Board  of  Aldermen,  New  York,  gives  his  opinion  iu 
the  following  letter: 

New  York,  Jan.  7, 1889. 
Mrs.  Harriet  Huhhard  Ayer: 

Dear  Madam  Having  tried  your  RccnmierHnrsnpa- 
rilla  as  a remedy  fornti  annoying  disorder  of  the  liver, 
with  eminently  satisfactory  nnd  immediate  resnlis, 
I take  great  p'easltre  iu  recommending  it  as  a perfect 
family  medicine.  I also  found  it  to  he  a wonderful 
tonic  nnd  appetizer.  Every  household  should  keep  a 
bottle  of  it  on  hand.  I have  not  felt  so  well  iu 
years  its  I do  now,  after  taking  only  one  bottle  of  it. 

Yours  very  respectfully, 

DANIEL  E.  DOWLING, 
President  Board  of  Aldermen,  18S8. 

The  celebrated  remark  made  by  Gov.  W’ehsier 
Flanagan,  of  Texas,  at  the  Chicago  Republican  Con- 
vention of  1880,  “What  are  we  here  for?"  has  become 
a by-word,  and  its  distinguished  utterer  famous  from 
Maine  to  Alaska.  See  wlml  lie  says  iu  this  letter : 

Hotel  Ciiamiieulin,  MoPiikiison  SquaRe,^ 
Washington,  D.  C.,  March  16,  I8s9.  j 
Mrs.  Harriet  Huuhahd  Ayer: 

Dear  Madame:  — Owing  to  exposure  during  the 
recent  inaugural  ceremonies,  while  serving  as  nn 
aide-de-camp  upon  the  personal  staff  of  Chief  Mar- 
shal General  Heaver.  I contracted  a severe  cold,  ac- 
companied by  constant  headache,  loss  of  appeiite,  and 
even  threats  of  pneumonia  — that  dreadful  malady 
that  bits  stricken  down  so  many  who  participated  iit 
that  magnificent  pageant.  Although  suffering  in- 
tensely and  advised  to  take  to  my  bed,  I remained 
tip  and  attended  to  my  business.  I commenced  using 
your  Recamier  Sarsapai  ilia  on  the  night  of  the  4ih  of 
March,  and  up  to  dale  have  taken  nil  of  two  1 tollies, 
and  deem  it  a duty  to  tell  you  of  its  wonderful  cura- 
tive powers.  I am  now  feeling  iterfeclly  well,  and 
eating  heartily  and  sleeping  soundly. 

Yours  very  truly, 

WEBSTER  FLANAGAN. 

A FEW  WORDS  ABOUT  SOAP. 

Dr.  L.  D.  Bulkley,  physician  for  skin  diseases  at  tiie 
New  York  Hospital,  says  in  the  The  Sanitarian:  "A 
majority  of  soaps,  yielding  the  highest  perfume,  and 
Commanding  the  highest  prices,  are  not  only  ineffica- 
cious but  absolutely  pernicious  when  applied  to  the 
skiu,  even  in  health.  * * * I believe  many  skin  diseases 
are  originated  and  others  indefinitely  kept  up  by  the 
use  of  soaps  made  from  impure  fats.  The  remedy  lies 
iu  tlie  use  of  soaps  made  from  vegetable  oil a." 

Mra.  Harriet  Hubbard  Ayer  says:  “I  ask  my  cus- 
tomers to  use  Recamier  Soap  because  I know'  it  to  lie 
pure.  Every  cake  contains  a large  percentage  of  the 
healing  ingredients  used  iu  the  olher  Recamier  Prep- 
arations. I make  a special  point  of  this  request,  that 
tny  preparations  may  not  be  retarded  iu  effecting  a 
cure,  as  they  must  be  when  the  putieut  uses  a soap 
containing  alkali.  I supjxuie  there  nre  many  pure 
soaps.  I only  know  of  one,  aud  that  I manufacture 
myself  and  ant  responsible  for. 

“It  is  made  with  or  without  perfume, and  I do  not 
hesitate  to  stake  my  reputation  on  its  excellence.  I 
ask  my  customers  simply  to  give  it  a trial,  and  ant 
more  than  willing  to  let.  Recamier  Soap  rest  on  its 
own  merits,  confident  that  lto  lady  after  using  it  will 
buy  any  other." 

Madame  Pnlti  gives  her  opinion  of  Harriet  Hubbard 
Ayer's  Recamier  Soap  iu  the  following  words : 

C it  a to  Y Nos  Castle,  Oct.  18,  1887. 

Recamier  Soau  is  perfect.  I thought  other  soaps 
good,  but  I had  never  tried  the  Recamier.  I shall 
uever  use  any  other.  It  far  surpn-ses  nil  toilet  soaps. 

ADELINA  PATTI-NICOLINI. 


PRACTICAL  CHARITY. 


The  Work  of  Some  of  New  York’s  Char- 
itable lUMtltlltlOIlS. 


rj 


St.  George’s  Chapel, 

CihThoh  of  tue  Reformation,  > 

130  Stautou  Sl,  New  York. 

Mrs.  Harriet  H.  Ayer: 

Dear  Madame:— For  some  months  I have  been  us- 
ing your  “ Vita  Nnova”  among  our  poor  and  sick  witli 
excellent  results,  bnt  buying  at  retail  makes  it  rather 
ex|>eiisive  for  charity  work,  although  we  never  buy 
less  than  one  half  dozen  bottles  at  a time.  Will  you 
supply  this  Mission  Chapel  direct  from  vour  manu- 
factory Ht  wholesale  rates  for  such  small  purchases  as 
a dozeu  bottles  nt  an  order?  Yours  truly, 

C.  SC  ADDING,  Minister  iu  Charge. 

Dec.  14,  1SS9. 

. New  Youk,  Ang.  16,  1RS8. 

Dear  Mrs.  Aver: — Having  tried  your  Vita  Nuova 
witli  perfect  satisfaction,  we  cheerfully  recommend  its 
use  to  nil  persons  suffering  from  the  ills  mentioned 
iu  your  Danger  Signals,  wishing  you  God’s  blessing, 
Yours,  ever  gratefully, 


St.  George’s  M emori  ai.  House,  \ 

207  East  16th  St.,  New  York,  Dec.  21,  1SSS.) 

Mrs.  Harriet  Huuuakd  Aver. 

Drah  Madame:  The  Rev.  Dr. Rainsford  has  desired 
e to  write  and  ask  of  you  a favor.  Last  year  you 
most  generously  donated  a large  quantity  , ,f  Vita 
Nnova  for  the  parish  poor.  It  bus  been  carefully  dis- 
pensed and  has  proved  most  beneficial  to  ninny. 

The  last  bottle  was  given  a few  <‘nvs  «"d 
favor  I am  desired  to  ask  is:  Would  you  again  kindly 
remember  tlie  poor  sick  by  contributing  for  their  use 

some  more  of  your  excellent  Tonic? 

With  sincere  thunks  for  the  benefit  von  Have  con- 
ferred by  your  gift,  i )emaiu,  dear  Mudaiuo,  yours 
truly, 


J.  K.  FORNTE  RET- 


icdy  f“r  dyspeps, 

overwork.  It  " i 
,..t  the  weary  bmii, 
lerves.  As  it  is  m»i 


Vita' Nnova  is  the  best  r 
vonsness,  sleeplessness  am 
le  weak  stomach,  it  w 
brace  up  " (tie  shattei 

the  prescription  of  a famous  physician,  y<»u  are  nor 
taking  a quack  medicine.  As  it  is  made  by  a ,,  honest 
manufacturer,  y()U  nre  of  Pl,u*  1 '« 

As  it  is  used  and  endorsed  by  men  ami  wo v,»ti 
nil  know  and  respect,  yon  are  not  using  an  u iikmovn 
or  untried  remedy  ; only  be  careful  to  get  the  tjeuuine  ; 
refuse  substitutes. 

TO  INSURE  PROMPT  attention, 
DO  NOT  FAR  TO  ADDR=ss  LET- 
TEES  TO  THE  RECAMIER  WIANU- 
FAOTDRING  COMPANY.  52  AND  54 

, P ARK  place,  NEW  YOI2Z  CITY, 
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HARPER’S  WEEKLY. 
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ABSOLUTELY  PURE 


The  absolute  purity  of  the  Royal  Baking  Powder 
makes  it  pre-eminently  the  most  useful  and  whole- 
some leavening  agent  known. 

It  contains  no  lime,  alum,  phosphate,  or  other 
adulterant,  leaves  no  alkaline  or  acid  residuum  in  the 
food,  and  its  use  insures  pure,  light,  and  sweet  bread, 
biscuit,  and  cake,  that  are  perfectly  digestible  and 
wholesome,  whether  hot  or  cold,  fresh  or  stale. 

Its  leavening  power  has  been  determined  the 
highest  whenever  tested  by  official  authority,  and  all 
chemists  and  writers  on  food  hygiene  commend  it  as 
the  purest  and  best  leavening  agent  known. 

Prof.  H.  A.  Mott,  who  has  examined  the  various 
baking  powders  for  the  U.  S.  Government,  says : 

“ The  Royal  Baking  Powder  is  undoubtedly  the 
purest  and  most  reliable  baking  powder  offered  to  the 
public.  It  is  absolutely  pure. 

H.  A.  MOTT,  M.D.,  Ph.D.,” 

XI.  S.  Government  Chemist. 


Queen  Charlotte's  Visit  to  Pears',  for  Soap  for  her  Complexion,  a Hundred  Years  Ago. 

/V  has  been  established  in  London  IOO  YEARS 

63.PS  J&03.D  both  as  a COMPLEXION  and  as  a shaving  soap, 
has  obtained  15  international  awards,  and  is 
now  sold  in  every  city  of  the  world.  It  is  the  purest,  cleanest,  finest,  most  elegant 
and  economical,  and  therefore  the  best  of  all  soaps  for  general  toilet  purposes-,  and 
for  use  in  the  nursery  it  is  recommended  by  thousands  of  intelligent  mothers 
throughout  the  civilized  world,  because  while  serving  as  a cleanser  and  detergent, 
its  emollient  properties  prevent  the  chafing  and  discomforts  to  which  infants  are  so 
liable.  Pears’  Soap  can  now  be  had  of  nearly  all  Druggists  in  the  United  States, 
but  be  sure  that  you  get  the  genuine,  as  there  are  worthless  imitations. 
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HALF  & HALF. 


MANUFACTURERS, 

130  5th  Avenue,  N.  Y. 
152  Tremont  Street,  Boston. 


Liebig  COMPANY’S 
EXTRACT  of  MEAT 


Finest  nnd  Cheapest  Meat  Flavoring  Stock  for  Soups, 
Made  Dishes,  and  Sauces.  As  Beef  Tea,  “au  invalu- 
able tonic  and  an  agreeable  stimulant.”  Annual  sale 
8,000,000  jars. 


Kid  Gloves  bearing  imitations  of 
our  Lacing  Hooks  are  offered  for 


The  genuine  Foster  Glove  Hooks 
do  not  catch  in  Fringe,  Laces,  &c., 
nor  accidentally  unfasten. 

All  Gloves  with  genuine  Foster 
Lacings  are  stamped 

FOSTER’S  PATENTS. 

Demand  them  and  see  that  you  get  them. 

BEWARE  OF  IMITATIONS. 

FOSTER, YaUL  a GO., 

Manufacturers. 


Genuine  only  with  fac-slmlle  of  Justus  von 
Liebig's  sign  at  ure  in  blue  across  label, os  above. 

Sold  by  Storekeepers,  Grocers,  and  Druggists. 
LIEBIG’S  EXTRACT  OF  MEAT  CO.,  L’t’d,  London. 
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THE  Declaration  of  Independence  marks  the  lowest  ebb  of 
legal  government  in  our  country.  The  Crown  and  Parlia- 
mentary powers  of  England  were  by  it  declared  annulled, 
and  with  them  fell  the  colonial  charters,  Governors,  and  Assem- 
blies. The  people  were  ruled  and  the  mother  country  fought  by 
two  powers — the  Continental  Congress  and  the  Committees  of  Cor- 
respondence— whieh  were  virtually  self-created,  and  acted  without 
the  slightest  legal  or  constitutional  right.  Yet  the  mere  advice 
of  these  bodies,  even  though  they  possessed  no  power  to  enforce 
it,  was  sufficient  to  throw  a people  into  rebellion  against  the  hith- 
erto rightful  and  infinitely  stronger  ruling  country ; to  crush  down 
all  opposition  to  this  revolution  among  their  fellow- 
citizens,  and  to  enforce,  through  the  action  of  public 
sentiment,  recommendations  and  acts  opposed  to  the 
6elf-intcrest  and  opinions  of  large  bodies  of  their  own 
constituents.  It  was  in  fact  the  people  governing 
through  these  two  forms  of  popular  representation,  and 
they  needed  no  bits  of  parchment  to  make  them  carry 
out  their  own  acts — a people  declaring  themselves  a 
nation,  and  a nation  ruled  by  recommendations.  It 
was  an  awakening  and  instructive  epoch  to  the  Old 
World  politicians  and  believers  in  the  divine  right  of 
kings  and  the  inability  of  the  multitude  to  govern  or 
care  for  themselves. 

But  even  these  self-constituted  rulers  understood 
that  some  more  definite  grant  of  power  than  that 
given  them  by  public  opinion  was  necessary,  and  so 
even  before  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  though 
not  till  it  was  clearly  in  sight,  the  Continental  Con- 
gress took  stops  to  create  a constitutional  government, 
by  not  only  beginning  the  framing  and  discussion  of 
a national  compact,  but  also  by  recommending  that 
the  colonies  hold  conventions  for  the  purpose  of  form- 
ing State  constitutions.  The  State  assemblies,  though 


powers  to  the  general  government,  and  so  the  Revolution  was  nearly 
over  before  our  national  government  received  a paper  authoriza- 
tion from  the  “Articles  of  Confederation.”  The  adoption  by  the 
States  of  this  Constitution  was  hailed  at  the  time  as  the  turning- 
point  of  our  government,  yet  as  we  look  back  on  the  event  by  our 
light  wc  can  see  that  little  if  anything  was  gained  by  the  accept- 
ance of  what  was  later  termed  “a  rope  of  sand.”  It  is  true  that 
the  making  of  peace  and  war  and  sundry  other  powers  were  con- 
ferred on  the  general  government,  but  the  real  powers — the  right 
to  make  and  enforce  laws  over  purse  and  person — were  left  to 
the  State  governments,  and  did  the  nation  want  these  they  must 


only  a question  of  time  when  the  people  would  force  them  to 
yield.  In  several  States  the  robbery  of  foreigners  was  virtually 
legalized,  and  the  attempt  to  enforce  the  collection  of  debts  in 
two  of  the  States  caused  serious  insurrections,  which  took  the 
whole  force  of  the  local  governments  to  suppress,  and  left  them 
afraid  of  the  rebels  they  had  dispersed.  The  general  government 
was  powerless,  and  was  even  compelled  to  borrow  abroad  the 
funds  to  pay  the  interest  on  its  debt.  The  people  were  fast  dis- 
regarding all  government,  anarchy  was  growing  daily,  and  for- 
eigners  were  already  laughing  at  the  failure  of  democracy. 

Long  before  these  ills  had  reached  their  height  the  leaders  had 
perceived  the  drift  and  attempted  to  check  them,  but 
nothing  of  importance  came  of  these  efforts  till  the 
meeting  of  the  Annapolis  Convention.  This  gathering 
of  delegates  from  certain  of  the  States  took  place  in 
1786,  to  endeavor  to  find  some  remedy  for  the  com- 
mercial depression  and  restrictions  under  which  wo 
were  suffering,  and  by  united  action  to  apply  it.  When 
they  came  together,  however,  the  members  saw  that  it 
was  not  our  commercial  relations  alone  that  needed 
change,  but  that  the  whole  system  was  wrong,  and  so, 
instead  of  trying  to  tinker  this  one  defect,  they  united 
in  a recommendation  to  the  States  that  they  should 
send  delegates  to  a general  convention  with  powers  to 
alter  and  amend  the  Articles  of  Confederation  so  that 
the  nation  might  give  and  obtain  justice.  The  States 
had  been  always  averse  to  giving  much  power  to  the 
general  government,  but  events  were  exerting  a pres- 
sure such  as  the  Congress  had  never  been  able  to  do ; 
and  so  one  by  one  they  appointed  delegates,  who  as- 
sembled in  1787  at  Philadelphia.  In  the  Federal  Con- 
vention thus  formed  it  was  quickly  seen  that  the  old 
“ Articles”  had  passed  into  a state  of  “ innocuous  de- 
suetude,” and  so,  disregarding  them  entirely,  they  set 


JOHN  ADAMS,  THE  FIRST  VICE-PRESIDENT  OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES. 


no  longer  supported  by  the  charters,  had  nevertheless,  through 
their  election  by  the  people  and  consequent  sympathy  with  them, 
survived  the  universal  wreck  of  the  rest  of  the  English  granted 
sway  in  this  country.  These  bodies  now  acted  on  the  advice  of 
tho  Congress,  and  one  by  one  called  conventions,  which  with  more 
or  less  wisdom  and  success  set  to  work  to  draft  constitutions  in 
-which  power  should  flow  from  the  people,  instead  of  from  the 
crown,  as  had  been  the  political  theory  for  so  many  centuries. 
Slowly  the  new  State  governments  came  into  existence,  and  as 
they  came  the  Committees  of  Correspondence  disappeared. 

The  work  of  creating  a national  Constitution  for  the  newly 
formed  States  was,  however,  a more  difficult  and  slower  task. 
Here  old  provincial  and  new  State  jealousies  and  quarrels  entered 
into  the  discussions,  and  so  impeded  and  delayed  the  deliberations 
of  the  Congress  that  the  State  governments  were  formed  and  in 
full  sway  before  the  Congress  had  been  able  to  satisfy  the  clashing 
interests  of  the  States.  Then  came  the  procrastination  and  oppo- 
sition of  the  State  governments  to  the  surrender  of  any  of  their 


assume  the  position  of  beggars.  In  the  words  of  one  of  the  best 
statesmen  of  that  time,  “ the  Congress  can  declare  war,  but  cannot 
wage  it;  they  can  make  peace,  but  cannot  enforce  it;  they  can 
borrow  money,  but  cannot  pay  it ; and  they  can  coerce  a State, 
provided  the  State  agrees.”  In  war  times  the  Articles  of  Confed- 
eration might  have  proved  by  necessity  a strong  enough  govern- 
ment, as  indeed  a weaker  one  had,  but  with  the  end  of  the  war, 
and  the  consequent  termination  of  the  need  for  united  action,  the 
State  governments  ceased  to  pay  regard  to  the  recommendations 
of  the  Congress,  and  the  people,  already  alienated  by  the  paper- 
money  bubble  of  the  Congress,  were  quick  to  follow  in  the  foot- 
steps of  their  officers  and  Legislatures. 

When  a people  are  prosperous  they  pay  little  attention  to  their 
government.  The  war  had  stimulated  every  industry.  Our  bor- 
rowings in  Europe,  and  the  occupation  by  the  English  and  French 
armies,  had  brought  large  quantities  of  specie  into  the  country,  so 
that  at  the  close  of  the  War  money  was  plentiful.  This  condition, 
however,  did  not  last  long.  The  weakness  of  the 
Confederation  preyented  us  from  making  commer- 
cial treaties,  and  so  we  were  shut  out  from  the  West  i 

India  Islands,  with  which  had  been  our  most  profit- 
able trade.  Large  importations  of  foreign  goods 
drained  us  of  our  specie.  Money  became  scarce, 
and  with  that  came  the  cry  of  the  common  people 
for  paper-money — the  universal  cure-all  of  that  pe- 
riod for  hard  times.  Some  of  the  States  yielded,  and 
put  forth  emissions,  which  at  once  became  the  best 
friend  of  the  shiftless  and  dishonest.  Other  States 
showed  more  firmness,  but  at  each  meeting  of  their 
Legislatures  the  project  was  renewed,  and  it  seemed 


to  work  to  construct  a government  sufficiently  strong  to  be  self- 
preserving. Long  did  State  jealousies,  local  interests,  and  op- 
posing opinions  battle  within  those  walls,  but  when  the  delegates 
separated  they  carried  with  them  to  their  respective  constituents 
a Constitution  that  Mr.  Gladstone  lias  styled  “the  most  wonderful 
work  ever  struck  off  at  a given  time  by  the  brain  and  purpose 
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of  man.”  This  proposed  government  had  next  to  run  the  gauntlet 
of  the  Continental  Congress  and  the  State  Legislatures  and  con- 
ventions, in  all  of  which  there  was  more  or  less  opposition ; but 
with  these  it  was  much  as  with  a row  of  bricks — the  yielding 
of  one  in  turn  virtually  necessitated  the  yielding  of  the  next  in 
order,  and  so  before  the  end  of  1788  enough  had  adopted  the 
Constitution  to  put  the  government  in  force,  and  so  the  old  Con- 
gress, after  fifteen  years  of  service,  with  rather  ill  grace  lighted 
its  own  funeral  pyre  by  passing  a resolution  for  the  election  of  a 
President,  and  naming  a day  for  its  successor,  the  new  Congress, 
to  assemble;  and  even  turned  itself  out-of-doors  so  that  its  rooms 
might  be  put  in  proper  repair  for  the  new-comers. 

In  the  course  of  the  long  and  heated  controversy  over  the  adop- 
tion of  the  Constitution  a trump  card  of  the  Federalists  had  been 
the  fact  that  if  the  people  had  their  wish  Washington  would  un- 
questionably be  our  first  President,  and  the  Antifederalists  had 
found  it  difficult  work  to  convince  the  multitude  that  a govern- 
ment with  Washington  at  its  head  would  endeavor  to  turn  itself 
into  an  aristocracy  and  enslave  the  people.  Indeed  one  of  the 
leading  New  York  opponents  of  the  government  had  declared  that 
he  had  no  fear  so  long  as  Washington  was  at  the  helm,  but  that 
the  danger  was  to  come  after  that.  The  hard  work  of  the  lead- 
ing Federalists  was  not,  therefore,  to  obtain  the  election  of  Wash- 
ington, but  to  get  him  to  accept  the  office,  for  which  he  thought 
himself  unfit,  and  to  leave  the  peace  and  quiet  of  the  rural  life 
into  which  with  so  much  pleasure  he  had  retired  six  years  before. 
But  the  arguments  of  Alexander  Hamilton,  Robert  Morris,  John 
Jay,  and  others,  carried  as  they  were  even  to  the  point  of  ques- 
tioning the  peaceful  organization  of  the  new  system  if  he  failed 
to  accept  the  office,  finally  overcame  his  personal  feelings,  and  led 
him  to  agree  to  allow  his  name  to  be  used  for  the  office.  From 
that  moment  there  was  no  doubt  as  to  whom  the  people  would 
elect. 

But  if  the  first  office  was  beyond  dispute,  it  was  not  so  with  the 
rest.  Long  and  earnest  were  the  discussions  that  went  on  among 
the  two  parties  as  to  the  Vice-Presidency.  The  State  jealousies 
“were  so  strong  that  it  was  conceded  by  both  parties  that  he  must 
come  from  the  North,  in  order  to  balance  the  Southern  proclivities 
and  habitat  of  the  President.  After  some  wavering  between  the 
eligibility  of  Johu  Adams  and  John  Hancock,  the  Federalists  se- 
lected the  former,  while  the  Anti  federalists  nominated  Governor 
George  Clinton,  the  great  standard-bearer  of  their  party  in  the  late 
struggle  for  the  position.  Even  for  this  office,  however,  the  latter 
party  stood  so  little  chance  of  success  that  Hamilton  considered  it 
necessary  to  scheme  that  electoral  votes  should  be  wasted  when  bal- 
loting for  the  Vice-President,  lest  by  a mischance,  through  the  want 
of  special  designation  of  candidates  for  the  two  offices,  Adams 
should  have  as  many  votes  as  Washington,  and  so  throw  the  election 
into  the  Congress.  It  was  in  the  election  of  Senators  and  Represent- 
atives, however,  that  the  great  struggle  took  place  between  the  two 
parties,  and  here  the  Antifederalists  met  with  better  success,  for 
some  of  the  States,  after  ratifying  what  one  Antifederalist  had 
called  a “gilded  trap,"  had  receded,  and  were  apparently  deter- 
mined, as  one  Federalist  writer  complained,  “ to  test  the  new  gov- 
ernment by  putting  it  into  the  hands  of  its  enemies.” 

But  whether  the  new  government  was  to  be  Federal  or  Antifed- 
eral,  monarchical,  aristocratic,  or  republican,  mattered  little  to  the 
city  of  New  York,  which  was  to  be  the  seat  of  the  new  government. 
The  great  city,  stretching  from  the  Battery  up  to  Chatham  Square 
on  the  east  and  Reade  Street  on  the  west,  was  fully  alive  to  the 
advantage  of  being  the  capital  of  the  Union,  and  though  the  State 
and  city  governments  declined  to  put  their  hands  in  their  pockets 
to  make  proper  preparations  for  the  coming  event,  the  citizens 
promptly  did  so,  and  raised  the  enormous  sum  of  £20,000,  “ York 
currency.”  The  old  City  Hall  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  the 
future  projector  of  our  future  national  city,  Major  L’Enfnnt,  and 
under  his  supervision  the  whole  building  was  remodelled  with — to 
judge  from  the  contemporary  descriptions — a superbness  and  lux- 
ury that  were  really  unrepubiican.  Each  Representative  and  Sena- 
tor was  to  have  a desk  and  chair  (the  latter  covered  with  leather) 
to  himself,  and  the  Vice-President’s  chair  was  of  such  magnifi- 
cent proportions  that  Adams  said  he  supposed  the  designer  had 
remembered  that  both  the  Vice-President  and  President  of  the 
Senate  were  to  sit  in  it,  and  so  had  made  it  large  enough  for  both 
offices.  Everywhere  the  city  was  preparing  to  give  a warm  wel- 
come to  the  new  government,  and  make  it  so  comfortable  for  them 
that  they  should  never  think  of  leaving;  little  reckoning  on  that 
future  “ political  deal”  between  Hamilton  and  Jefferson  which  was 
to  carry  our  national  capital  to  the  southward. 

The  old  Congress  had  named  the  4th  of  March  as  the  day  for 
the  assembling  of  the  new  Congress,  but  on  that  day,  “owing  to 
bad  roads,  sickness  in  their  families,  etc.,”  not  two  dozen  mem- 
bers had  arrived,  nor  indeed  was  the  Federal  Hall,  as  the  meta- 
morphosed building  was  now  to  be  called,  ready  for  their  recep- 
tion, though  on  that  day  the  few  members  who  were  in  town  met 
there  informally  for  a few  minutes.  Then  began  a long  month  of 
dreary  waiting,  meeting  each  day  only  to  adjourn  for  want  of  a 
quorum,  till  one  Representative,  writing  of  their  “mortifying  situa- 
tion,” expressed  the  fear  that  “the  public  will  forget  the  govern- 
ment before  it  is  born,”  and  a townsman  wrote,  “They  complain 
much  of  their  being  kept  so  long  idle.”  But  in  spite  of  this  cause 
for  ill-humor,  they  apparently  made  a good  impression  on  the 
spectators,  for  the  same  person  confessed  that  “notwithstanding 
Juvenal  remarks  that  fronti  nulla  fries,  I confess  I cannot  help 
feeling  a little  prejudiced  in  favor  of  our  new  legislators  from 
their  appearance.  Those  who  arc  here  in  general  look  like  men 
of  business,  and  appear  to  feel  the  importance  of  the  business  they 
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have  come  here  upon.”  And  this 
estimate  is  borne  out  by  the  ac- 
count of  one  of  these  very  legis- 
lators, who  described  the  new 
Congress  as  “composed  of  sober, 
solid,  old-charter  folks.  However, 
though  I am  rather  less  awed  and 
terrified  at  the  sight  of  the  mem- 
bers than  I expected  to  be,  I as- 
sure you  I like  them  very  well. 
There  arc  few  shining  geniuses ; 
there  are  many  who  have  experi- 
ence, the  virtues  of  the  heart,  and 
the  habits  of  business.  It  will  be 
a republican  assembly.  It  looks 
like  one.” 

At  last,  on  April  1st,  the  House 
of  Representatives  made  a quo- 
rum, as  did  likewise  the  Senate 
six  days  later,  and  on  the  6th  of 
April,  in  joint  session,  the  returns 
were  opened,  and  George  Wash- 
ington was  found  to  be  elected 
President  by  sixty-nine  votes,  be- 
ing all  cast,  and  John  Adams  Vice- 
President  by  thirty-four  votes.  No 
sooner  was  the  result  known  than 
the  Congress  appointed  Charles 
Thomson,  the  Secretary  of  the  old 
Congress,  to  notify  Washington  of 
his  election,  and  Sylvanus  Bourne 
to  do  the  same  to  John  Adams. 
Then  they  appointed  committees  to  hire  and  properly  furnish  a 
house  for  the  President,  to  plan  the  inaugural  ceremonies,  and  to 
decide  whether  the  future  head  of  our  government  should  be 
styled  “ His  Excellency,”  “ His  Serene  Highness,”  “ His  High 
Mightiness,”  or  “ His  Highness  the  President  of  the  United  States 
and  Protector  of  their  Liberties.” 

Thomson  used  all  speed  in  bearing  the  letter  to  Mount  Vernon, 
but  his  news,  or  rather  the  knowledge  of  what  that  news  was  to 
be,  was  many  days  before  him,  so  that  Washington  had  been  mak- 
ing preparations  for  his  absence  from  his  farm,  and  had  imitated 
that  almost  historic  old  lady  who  declared  with  such  pleasure  “ that 
she  had  borrowed  money  enough  to  pay  off  her  debts.”  Indeed 
he  had  done  more,  for  he  had  not  only  borrowed  five  hundred 
pounds,  so  that  he  might  leave  Virginia  without  fear  of  his  unpaid 
taxes  or  duns  following  him  to  New  York,  but,  as  an  after  thought, 
had  obtained  an  additional  hundred  pounds  to  defray  his  expenses 
from  Mount  Vernon  to  New  York.  It  would  be  interesting  to 
know  how  many  of  our  Presidents  have  made  their  inaugural  jour- 
ney on  borrowed  capital,  and  how  much  of  this  particular  hun- 
dred pounds  was  left  at  the  taverns  and  inns  for  the  items  of 
“punch” and  “toddy”  which  cut  such  important  figures  in  Wash- 
ington’s tavern  bills  in  his  journeys. 

Thomson  arrived  at  Mount  Vernon  on  the  14th  of  April,  and 
though  only  accompanied  by  two  of  Washington’s  friends  from  the 
neighboring  city  of  Alexandria,  yet  such  was  the  formality  of  the 
time  that  the  delivery  of  the  letter  was  prefaced  by  a sufficiently 
florid  and  grandiloquent  speech  to  have  satisfied  a crowd  of  report- 
ers, had  the  press  of  that  day  been  in  the  habit  of  sending  “ spe- 
cial correspondents”;  and  Washington  replied  with  one  of  equal 
length,  after  which,  we  presume,  the  audience  of  three  dined  with 
the  General.  Then,  after  giving  Thomson  a day’s  rest,  “ About 
ten  o’clock  I [Washington]  bade  adieu  to  Mount  Vernon,  to  private 
life  and  domestic  felicity,  and  with  a mind  oppressed  with  more 
anxious  and  painful  sensations  than  I have  words  to  express  set 
out  for  New  York,  in  company  with  Mr.  Thomson  and  Colonel 
Humphrys,  with  the  best  disposition  to  render  service  to  my  coun- 
try in  obedience  to  its  call,  but  with  less  hope  of  answering  its 
expectations.”  And  in  confidence  he  wrote  to  a friend,  “ that  mv 
movements  to  the  chair  of  government  will  be  accompanied  by 
feelings  not  unlike  those  of  a culprit  who  is  going  to  the  place  of 
his  execution.”  Yet  there  never  was  a President  who  came  into 
office  with  fewer  personal  or  political  enemies,  and  this  journey 
was  the  most  triumphal  progress  ever  given  an  uncrowned  head. 

The  testifying  of  the  people’s  love  and  veneration  for  the  Fa- 
ther of  his  Country  began  at  Alexandria,  but  a couple  of  hours 
journey  from  the  start,  where  he  was  met  by  all  the  F.  F.  V.’s  of 
that  town,  “partook  of  an  elegant  collation,”  and  received  and 
answered  a highly  eulogistic  address  from  the  “Mayor,  Corpo- 
ration, and  Citizens.”  Then  he  once  more  entered  his  carriage 
and  drove  on  to  Georgetown,  so  near  the  spot — then  nothing  but 
farms — which  was  soon  to  become  the  seat  of  empire,  and  to  com- 
memorate for  all  time  this  man’s  services  to  his  country;  and 
here,  after  a reception,  the  little  party  spent  the  night,  the  af- 
ternoon of  the  next  day  brought  him  into  Baltimore,  where  a 
committee  had  already  been  making  preparations  for  his  recep- 
tion, and  where  he  was  met  several  miles  out  of  town  by  “a  large 
body  of  respectable  citizens  on  horseback,  and  conducted,  under 
a discharge  of  cannon,  to  Mr.  Grant’s  tavern,  through  crowds  of 
admiring  spectators.”  Then,  after  giving  “ this  venerable  Heroe” 
time  to  rest  and  refresh  himself,  he  was  waited  on  by  a large  num- 
ber of  citizens,  and  “the  hour  [5  p.  m.]  being  too  late  for  public 
dinner,"  he  was  offered  and  accepted  an  invitation  to  supper, 
after  which,  at  ten  o’clock,  he  retired  for  the  night.  At  half  past 
five  the  next  morning  he  was  once  more  entering  his  carriage,  and 
escorted  for  some  miles  by  a body  of  citizens,  set  out  for  Phila- 
delphia. 

There  the  most  elaborate  preparations  were  being  made  for  his 
reception.  “On  the  18th  instant  his  Excellency  Thomas  Mifflin, 
Esq.,  President  of  the  State,  the  Honourable  Richard  Peters,  Esq., 
Speaker  of  our  Legislature,  and  the  old  City  Troop  of  Horse,  com- 
manded by  Col.  Miles,  proceeded  as  far  as  the  line  between  this 
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State  and  that  of  Delaware,  under  the  pleasing  expectation  of 
meeting  our  beloved  Washington,  President-General  of  the  United 
States.  We  were,  however,  disappointed,  as  he  did  not  arrive  at 
the  line  till  early  the  next  morning,  when  we  were  joined  by  anoth- 
er troop  from  the  city,  commanded  by  Captain  Bingham.  After 
paying  him  the  tribute  of  military  honour  due  to  his  rank  and 
exalted  character,  by  proper  salutes  and  otherwise,  we  escorted  him 
into  Chester,  where  we  breakfasted,  end  rested  perhaps  a oOuple  of 
hours.  This  great  and  worthy  man,  finding  he  could  not  possiblv 
elude  the  parade  which  necessarily  must  attend  manifestations  of 
joy  and  affection  when  displayed  by  a grateful  people  to  their 
patriot  benefactor,  ordered  his  carriages  into  the  rear  of  the  whole 

line,  and  mounted  an  elegant  horse Thus  we  proceeded  to  Mr. 

Gray’s  bridge,  on  the  Schuylkill,  observing  the  strictest  order  and 
regularity  during  the  march.  The  bridge  was  highly  decorated 
with  laurel  and  other  evergreens,  by  Mr.  Gray  himself,  the  ingen- 
ious Mr.  Peale,  and  others,  and  in  such  a style  as  to  display  uncom- 
mon taste  in  these  gentlemen. — At  each  end  there  werb  erected 
magnificent  arches,  composed  of  laurel,  emblematical  of  the  ancient 
triumphal  arches  used  by  the  Romans,  and  on  each  side  of  the 
bridge  a laurel  shrubbery,  which  seemed  to  challenge  even  nature 
herself  for  simplicity,  ease,  and  elegance. — And  as  our  beloved 
Washington  passed  the  bridge,  a lad,  beautifully  ornamented  with 
sprigs  of  laurel,  assisted  by  a certain  machinery,  let  drop  above 
the  Heroe’s  head,  unperceived  by  him,  a civic  crown  of  laurel. — 
There  was  also  a very  elegant  display  of  variegated  flags  on  each 
side  of  the  bridge,  as  well  as  other  places,  which  alternately 
caught  the  eye,  and  filled  the  spectator’s  soul  with  admiration  and 
delight. — 

“But  who  can  describe  the  heart-felt  gratulations  of  more  than 
twenty  thousand  free  citizens,  who  lined  every  fence,  field,  and 
avenue  between  the  bridge  and  city?  The  aged  Sire,  the  venerable 
Matron,  the  blooming  Virgin,  and  the  ruddy  youth  were  all  emulous 
in  their  plaudits — nay,  the  lisping  infant  did  not  withhold  its  inno- 
cent smile  of  praise  and  approbation.  In  short,  all  classes  and 
descriptions  of  citizens  discovered  (and  they  felt  what  they  dis- 
covered) the  most  undisguised  attachment  and  unbounded  zeal  for 
their  dear  Chief,  and  I may  add,  under  God,  the  saviour  of  their 
country. — Not  all  the  pomp  of  majesty,  not  even  imperial  dignity 
itself,  surrounded  with  its  usual  splendour  and  magnificence,  could 
equal  this  interesting  scene.  On  approaching  near  the  city  our  illus- 
trious Chief  was  highly  gratified  with  a further  military  display  of  in- 
fantry, commanded  by  Captain  James  Rees,  and  artillery,  command- 
ed by  Captain  Jeremiah  Fisher.  The  corps  joined  in  the  procession, 
and  thousands  of  freemen,  whose  hearts  burned  with  p%tliotic  fire, 
also  fell  into  the  ranks  almost  every  square  we  marched,  until  the 
column  swelled  beyond  credibility  itself,  and  having  conducted  the 
man  of  our  hearts  to  the  City  Tavern,  he  was  introduced  to  a very 
grand  and  plentiful  banquet,  which  was  prepared  for  him  by  the 
citizens.  At  dinner  a number  of  patriotic  toasts  were  drank.  The 
pleasures  and  festivity  of  the  day  being  over,  they  were  succeeded 
by  a handsome  display  of  fireworks  in  the  evening.  Yesterday 
morning,  after  receiving  and  answering  several  addresses,  he  set  off 
for  New  York.  The  city.troops  of  light-horse  paraded  at  ten  o’clock 
in  order  to  accompany  him  to  Trenton,  but  his  Excellency,  being 
obliged,  on  account  of  the  rain,  to  ride  in  his  carriage,  insisted 
upon  declining  the  honour  they  had  inteuded  for  him  ; for  he  could 
not,  he  said,  think  of  travelling  under  cover  while  they  were  ex- 
posed to  the  rain  on  horseback." 

At  Trenton  his  reception  was  equally  magnificent.  “A  troop 
of  horse,  commanded  by  Captain  Carle,  a company  of  infantry, 
commanded  by  Captain  Hanlor,  completely  equipped  in  full  uni- 
form, with  a large  concourse  of  gentlemen  and  inhabitants  of  the 
town  and  neighborhood,  lined  the  bank  of  the  Delaware  to  hail 
his  arrival.  As  soon  as  he  set  foot  on  the  Jersey  shore  he  was 
welcomed  with  three  huzzas,  which  made  the  shores  re-echo  the 
cheerful  sounds ; and  being  saluted  by  the  Horse  and  Infantry,  was 
escorted  to  town  in  the  following  order : 

A Party  of  Horse 
Ttie  Light-Infantry 
His  Excellency  on  horseback 
Attended  by  Mr.  Secretary  Thomson  and  Col.  Hnmphrys 

The  Light-Horse 

The  Gentlemen  of  the  town  and  neighborhood 
on  horseback 

When  the  procession  arrived  at  the  bridge,  which  lies  south  of  the 
town,  they  were  surprised  with  a scene  to  which  no  description 
can  do  justice.  As  Trenton  had  been  made  twice  memorable 
during  the  war — once  bv  the  Capture  of  the  Hessians,  and  again 
by  the  repulse  of  the  whole  British  army  in  their  attempt  to  cross 
this  bridge  the  evening  before  the  battle  of  Princeton — a design 
was  formed  by  the  ladies  of  this  place,  and  carried  into  execution 
solely  under  their  direction,  to  testify  to  his  Excellency  by  the 
celebration  of  these  actions  the  grateful  sense  they  retained  of  the 
safety  and  protection  afforded  by  him  to  the  daughters  of  New 
Jersey.  A triumphal  arch  was  raised  on  the  bridge  20  feet  wide, 
supported  by  thirteen  pillars.  The  centre  of  the  arch  from  the 
ground  was  about  20  feet.  Each  pillar  was  entwined  with  wreaths 
of  evergreen.  The  arch,  which  extended  about  12  feet  along  the 
bridge,  was  covered  with  laurel,  and  decorated  on  the  inside  with 
evergreens  and  flowers.  On  the  front  of  the  arch,  or  that  side  to 
which  his  Excellency  approached,  was  the  following  Inscription  in 
large  Gilt  letters : 

The  De  fender  of  the  Mothers 
Will  be  the  Protector  of  the  Daughters 

The  upper  and  lower  sides  of  this  Inscription  were  ornamented 
with  wreaths  of  evergreens,  and  artificial  flowers  of  all  kinds,  mads 
for  the  purpose,  beautifully  interspersed.  On  the  centre  of  the 
arch,  above  the  inscription,  was  a Dome  or  Cupola  of  flowers  and 
evergreens,  encircling  the  dates  of  those  glorious  actions,  inscribed 
in  large  gilt  letters.  The  summit  of  the  Dome  displayed  a large 
Sunflower,  which,  pointing  to  the  Sun,  was  designed  to  express  this 
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Samuel  Low,  the  great  local  rhymer  of  the  day,  who,  with  probably 
unconscious  satire,  had  setrit  to  the  air  of  what  we  call  “God  save 
the  Queen,”  but  which  at  that  time  was  serving  quite  as  well  for 
that  monarch  with  whom  we  had  but  lately  had  that  little  un- 
pleasantness : 

“ Hail,  bright  auspicious  day! 

Long  shall  America 
Thy  praise  resound. 

Joy  to  our  native  land! 

Let  every  heart  expand. 

For  Washington’s  at  hand 
With  glory  crown’d! 


Columbia's  children,  hail ! 
Behold,  before  the  gale 
Your  chieftain  coinee; 

The  matchless  hero’s  nigh. 
Now  raise  your  plaudits  high; 
With  trumpets  rend  the  sky, 
And  martial  drums. 


“ Illustrious  warrior,  hail ! 

Oft  did  thy  sword  prevail 
O’er  hosts  of  foes. 

Come  and  fresh  laurels  claim; 
Still  dearer  make  thy  name 
Long  as  immortal  Fame 
Her  trumpet  blows. 


1 Thrice  welcome  to  this  shore. 
Our  leader  now  no  more, 

But  ruler  thou. 

Oh,  truly  good  and  great! 
Long  live  to  glad  our  State, 
Where  countless  honors  wait 
To  deck  thy  brow. 


“ Ilnsh’d  be  the  din  of  arms; 
Henceforth  the  olive’s  charms 
Shall  war  preclude. 

These  shores  a head  shull  own 
Unsullied  by  a throne— 

Our  much  lov’d  Washington, 
The  great,  the  good  !” 


sentiment  or  motto,  ‘ To  You  Alone,’  as  emblematical  of  the  tnipar- 
alleled  unanimity  of  sentimeut  in  the  millions  of  the  United  States. 
A numerous  train  of  ladies,  leading  their  daughters  in  their  hands, 
assembled  at  the  arch,  thus  to  thank  their  Defender  and  Protector.” 

The  next  day  brought  him  to  Woodbridge,  where  the  party,  now 
increased  in  size  by  the  joining  of  Governor  William  Livingston 
and  others,  spent  the  night  at  the  old  “ John  Manning  Inn,”  and 
on  the  23d  of  April,  escorted  by  companies  of  militia  from  New- 
ark,  Connecticut  Farms,  and  Elizabeth  Town,  with  a large  body  of 
citizens  as  well,  he  set  out  for  Elizabeth  Town.  There  he  remained 
long  enough  to  have  a reception  by  the  towns-people,  “ partake 
of  a repast,”  and  “receive  a federal  salutation,”  after  which  he 
drove  on  to  Elizabeth  Town  Point,  where  he  reviewed  the  New 
Jersey  troops,  and  then  embarked  for  New  York,  but  without  en- 
tirely ridding  himself  of  his  New  Jersey  escort,  for  a sloop  laden 
with  New  Jersey  ladies,  yclept  in  the  contemporary  account  “the 
fair  daughters  of  Columbia,”  accompanied  him  part  of  the  way  up 
the  bay,  and  “ enlivened  the  scene  by  singing  a variety  of  expressive 
and  animated  airs.” 

In  the  mean  time,  while  our  President  was  making  such  a tri- 
umphal passage  from  the  Southern  States  to  New  York,  John 
Adams  was  receiving  an  almost  equal  one  in  his  trip  from  Quincy 
to  this  city,  and  owing  to  his  earlier  arrival,  had  already  been  duly 
inducted  to  his  office,  so  that  the  people  were  quite  free  to  lavish 
their  whole  attention  on  Washington  when  he  should  arrive. 

Great  had  been  the  preparations  for  his  reception.  The  Walter 
Franklin  house  at  the  junction  of  Queen  (now  Pearl)  and  Cherry 
streets,  at  that  time  quite  on  the  outskirts  of  the  town,  had  been 
hired  and  furnished  for  his  residence.  Committees  from  the  two 
Houses  of  Congress  had  been  appointed  to  receive  him  on  the 
Jersey  shore,  an  “elegant”  barge,  costing  nearly  £300,  “between 
forty  and  fifty  feet  long,  and  moulded  on  the  finest  model,”  had 
Ween  built  and  launched  especially  to  “waft  the  great  Washing- 
ton across  the  Hudson,”  and  this  reception  programme  had  been 
drawn  up  and  published  in  the  newspapers : 

“'The  following  arrangement*  is  agreed  upon  by  his  Excellency 
the  Governor  and  the  principal  officers  of  the  State  and  city  for 
the  reception  of  the  President  of  the  United  States: 

“ 1.  A deputation  of  State  officers,  to  consist  of  his  Honor  the 
Chancellor  and  the  Adjutant-General,  accompanied  by  a deputa- 
tion from  the  corporation  of  the  city  of  New  York,  to  consist  of 
the  Recorder,  will  receive  his  Excellency  the  President  of  the 
United  States  on  the  Jersey  shore. 

“ 2.  A salute  will  be  fired  from  the  Battery  immediately  on  the 
President’s  embarkation. 

“ 3.  Should  he  pass  the  Battery,  a second  salute  will  be  fired 
on  his  passing;  and  should  he  land  in  the  city  without  passing 
the  Battery,  the  second  salute  shall  be  fired  on  his  landing. 

“4.  His  Excellency  the  Governor  and  the  principal  officers  of 
the  State,  and 

“ 6.  The  Mayor  and  the  principal  officers  of  the  corporation  will 
attend,  and  receive  the  President  on  his  landing,  and  thence  ac- 
company him  to  his  house.  The  citizens  who  attend  on  the  occasion 
will  form  in  such  manner  as  that  the  President  and  his  attendants 
may  conveniently  pass  through  their  ranks. 

“ 6.  The  Volunteers  of  the  Legion  of  Gen.  Malcom’s  brigade  and 
Col.  Bauman’s  regiment  of  artillery  will  parade  in  their  uniforms. 

“ 7.  Immediately  after  the  salute  of  the  President’s  landing  the 
bells  of  the  several  churches,  etc.,  will  ring,  and  continue 
ringing  for  half  an  hour. 

“ 8.  The  colors  of  the  Fort  and  of  the  vessels  in  the  harbor 
will  be  displayed  on  firing  the  first  salute. 

“ 9.  The  city  will  be  illuminated  from  seven  to  nine  o’clock 
in  the  evening.” 

The  passage  across  the  bay  was  no  less  of  an  ovation  than 
the  previous  part  of  the  journey.  After  the  festivities  thrust 
upon  him  on  the  Jersey  shore,  Washington  had  been  wel- 
comed by  the  committees  of  Congress,  consisting  of  John 
Langdon,  Charles  Carroll,  William  Samuel  Johnson,  Elias 
Boudinot,  Egbert  Benson,  Theodorick  Bland,  Thomas  Tudor 
Tucker,  and  John  Lawrence,  and  the  State  and  city  officials, 
consisting  of  Robert  R.  Livingston  and  Richard  Varick,  and 
with  them  embarked  in  the  barge,  which  was  commanded  by 
Commodore  James  Nicholson,  and  rowed  by  twelve  New  York 
pilots,  while  a thirteenth,  Thomas  Randall,  acted  as  cock- 
swain. Many  boats  joined  the  barge  as  it  neared  the  city, 
some  bearing  distinguished  people,  such  as  the  Board  of 
Treasury  and  the  Secretaries  of  Foreign  Affairs  and  War, 
while  others  were  crowded  by  ordinary  spectators ; and  from 
one,  containing  some  twenty-five  ladies  and  gentlemen,  was 
sung  the  following  “ Ode  on  the  Arrival  of  the  President  of 
the  United  States,”  which  had  been  specially  composed  by 


THE  PEW  OCCUPIED  BY  WASHINGTON  IN  ST.  PAUL’S. 


AN  ANTIQUE  CORNER  IN  ST.  PAUL’S. 


only  partially  built  up,  and  still  shaded  by  many  trees,  and  as  soon 
as  Washington  was  escorted  into  the  first”  White  House”  at  the 
head  of  the  square  he  was  waited  upon  with  congratulations  by 
all  the  foreign  ministers,  statesmen,  officers,  both  civil  and  mili- 
tary, public  bodies,  and  many  private  citizens.  Then  after  a short 
rest  he  dined  at  Governor  Clinton’s  informally,  while  the  whole 
city  illuminated  in  honor  of  his  arrival.  It  was  certainly  sym- 
bolical of  the  death  of  the  discord  between  the  Federalists  and 
Antifederalists  that  the  two  shining  lights  of  these  parties  should 
dine  peacefully  together,  just  as  that  government  over  which 
there  had  been  such  discord  and  intense  bitterness  was  to  be 
finally  completed  and  put  in  force. 

After  consultation  between  the  committees  of  Congress  and 
Washington,  the  30th  of  April  was  agreed  upon  for  the  inaugura- 
tion, and  in  the  intervening  time  they  were,  comparatively  spenk- 
ing,  given  a little  time  of  rest,  which  he  used  by  calling  on  each 
Senator  and  Representative,  and  the  Congress  spent  in  discussing 
the  tariff,  at  that  time  a brand-new  question  only  twelve  days  old. 
But  the  city  was  hard  at  work  getting  ready  for  “the  day  of  days,” 
and  was  fast  becoming  crowded,  for  two  new  arrivals  wrote, 
“While  we  are  waiting^  Mrs.  Vandervoort’s  [Inn],  in  Maiden 
Lane,  till  after  dinner,  two  of  our  beaux  are  running  about  town 
determined  to  obtain  the  best  places  for  us  to  stay  at  which  can 
be  had  for  love,  money,  or  the  most  persuasive  speeches” ; and 
this  same  penman  announced  her  intention  to  “ remain  here  if  we 
have  to  sleep  in  tents,  as  many  will  have  to  do.” 

On  Wednesday,  April  29th,  the  day  before  the  inauguration, 
T) it  Gazette  of  the  United  States,  with  rare  journalistic  enterprise 
for  those  days,  when  it  was  thought  sufficient  to  note  an  event  a 
week  or  two  after  it  had  occurred,  announced  the  coming  great 
event  iu  the  following  way : 

“We  have  heard  much  of  the  BIRTHDAY  of  Columbia:  her 
natal  hour  is  dated  the  19th  of  April  [Battle  of  Lexington],  1775. 

“TO-MORROW  is  the  Day  of  her  Espousals — when,  in  pre- 
sence of  the  King  of  kings,  the  solemn  Compact  will  be  ratified 
between  her  and  the  darling  object  of  her  choice.  May  she  date 
from  that  moment  the  Brightest  Scenes  of  Freedom  and  Happi- 
ness, under  the  auspices  of  the  wise  and  glorious  Administration 
of  the  PRESIDENT  OF  HER  AFFECTIONS.” 

The  30th  of  April,  as  if  friendly  to  the  new  government,  dawned 
pleasant.  The  ceremonies  of  the  day  were  planned  4o  begin 
with  services  held  in  every  church  in  the  city,  and  though  the 
Episcopal  clergy  at  first  declined  to  hold  it  without  orders 
from  the  government,  this  difficulty  was  overcome,  and  at 
nine  o’clock  the  twelve  churches  of  the  city  sent  forth  their 
summons  to  “ the  immense  concourse”  which  had  spent  the 
night  in  town  or  were  now  riding  in  from  the  neighboring 
villages  of  Greenwich  and  Harlem,  or  were  being  ferried 
across  in  the  flat-bottom  ferry-boats  of  that  day  from  the 
Long  Island  and  Jersey  shores.  Shortly  after  this  service 
the  Congress  met,  and  after  much  amusing  discussion  as  to 
how  the  President  was  to  be  received,  finally  arranged  mat- 
ters, and  then,  owing  to  the  non-attendance  of  their  own 
committee  on  Washington,  had  the  pleasure  of  waiting,  both 
branches  crowded  into  one  room,  more  than  an  hour  for  bia 
arrival.  No  wonder  that  one  Senator,  who  tells  us  that  he 
was  dressed  in  his  best  clothes,  and  was  no  doubt  greatly 
discomforted  thereby,  should  write,  “ Goddess  of  Etiquette 
assist  me.” 

In  the  mean  time,  while  the  Senators,  who  had  seats,  and 
the  Representatives,  who  had  not,  were  waiting,  Franklin 
Square  was  a scene  to  behold.  Here  was  Colonel  Morgan 
Lewis,  the  man  in  command,  here  was  Captain  Stakes  with 
a troop  of  horse,  Major  Van  Horne  with  his  artillery,  grena- 
diers under  Cnptain  Harsin,  “ Captain  Scriba  and  his  German 
grenadiers,”  and  Majors  Bicker  and  Christie  with  a brigade 
of  infantry,  to  say  nothing  of  civil  officers,  populace,  and  car- 
riages, all  crowded  into  this  small  spot,  and  all  waiting  for  the 
three  Senators  who  were  so  much  interested  in  the  debates  on 
whether  the  Vice-President  was  to  receive  the  President  sitting  or 
standing  that  they  quite  forgot  their  duty  of  attendance  on  the 
President.  At  least  they  gave  Washington  sufficient  time  to  array 
himself  “ in  a complete  suit  of  Homespun  Cloaths,  but  the  Cloth 
of  so  fine  a fabric,  and  so  handsomely  finished  that  it  was  uni- 
versally mistaken  for  foreign  manufactured  superfine  Cloth,”  whicU 
is  somewhat  more  described  in  detail  by  another  witness  as  “ deep 
brown,  with  metal  buttons  with  an  eagle  on  them,  white  stockings, 
a bag,  and  sword.” 

At  last,  about  half  past  twelve,  the  troops  led  off  the  procession, 
being  followed  by  the  committee  of  the  Senate,  then  came  the  car- 

(Ccmtinvd  on  page  863.) 


All  the  vessels  in  the  harbor,  which  was  not  saying  much,  “ were 
dressed,  manned,  and  highly  decorated” ; and  as  the  President’s 
boat  passed  his  Catholic  Majesty’s  sloop  of  war  Galveston  she 
fired  a salute  of  thirteen  guns,  as  did  also  the  private  merchant 
vessel  North  Carolina,  and  the  guns  on  the  Battery.  Small  won- 
der that  an  eye-witness  states  that  “ the  whole  scene  was  highly 
animated — moving  in  regular  orde:,  the  grand  Gala  formed  an  ob- 
ject the  most  interesting  imaginat  le.” 

The  debarkation  took  place  a t Murray  Wharf,  at  the  foot  of 
Wall  Street,  which  had  been  draped  and  hung  with  crimson  trim- 
mings, and  a carpet  spread  from  the  steps  to  the  carriage  which 
was  in  waiting  to  take  him  to  his  future  home.  “Innumerable 
multitudes  thronged  the  shores,  the  wharves,  and  the  shipping, 
waiting  with  pleasing  anticipation  his  arrival.”  At  the  steps  he 
was  received  by  a salute  from  Colonel  Bauman’s  artillery  (last 
heard  by  him  on  the  night  that  Hamilton’s  and  Deuxpont’s  bat- 
talions had  carried  the  redoubts  at  Yorktown,  and  so  gained  us 
peace),  and  was  welcomed  by  Governor  Clinton,  Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor Van  Courtlandt,  Mayor  Duane,  Sheriff  Boyd,  the  clergy,  aud 
all  the  “first  citizens.” 

After  this  informal  reception,  Washington  declining  to  ride,  the 
procession  formed  itself  and  moved  up  Wall  Street,  and  so  into 
Queen  (Pearl)  Street  in  the  following  order: 

Col.  Lewis 

Accompanied  by  Majors  Norton  and  Van  Home 
Troop  of  Dragoons 
Captain  Stakes 
German  Grenadiers 
Captain  Scriba 
Band  of  Musick 
Infantry  of  the  Brigade 
Captains  Swartout  and  Steddiford 
Grenadiers 
Captain  Harsin 
Regiment  of  Artillery 
Col.  Bauman 
Band  of  Musick 
General  Malcom  and  Aid 
Officers  of  the  Militia— Two  and  Two 
Committee  of  Congress 
The  President— Governor  Clinton 
President’s  Suite 
Officers  of  the  State 
Mayor  and  Alderigen  of  New  York 
The  Reverend  Clergy 

Their  Excellencies  the  French  and  Spanish  Ambassadors  in  their 
Carriages 

The  whole  followed  by  an  Immense  concourse  of  Citizens. 

As  this  triumphal  procession  marched,  Washington  “ frequently 
bowed  to  the  multitude,  and  took  off  his  hat  to  the  ladies  at  the 
windows,  who  waved  their  handkerchiefs,  threw  flowers  before 
him,  and  shed  tears  of  joy  and  congratulation.  The  whole  city 
was  one  scene  of  triumphal  rejoicing.  His  name  in  every  form 
of  decoration  appeared  on  the  fronts  of  houses,  and  the  streets 
through  which  he  passed  were  ornamented  with  flags,  silk  ban- 
ners of  various  colors,  wreaths  of  flowers,  and  branches  of  ever- 
green.” , 

The  end  of  the  march  was  reached  in  Franklin  Square,  then 
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THE  WASHINfiTON  LIFE  INS.  CO. 


WASHINGTON 
NATIONAL 
MONUMENT, 
555  Feet. 


COLOGNE 
CATHEDRAL, 
511  Feet. 


ST.  NICHOLAS 
CATHEDRAL, 
Hamburg, 
473  Feet. 


STRASBURG 
CATHEDRAL, 
468  Feet. 


ST.  PETER’S, 
Rome. 

455  Feet. 


PYRAMID  OF 
CHEOPS 

(Orifc'l  H-ht.480), 

450  Feet. 


ST.  PAUL’S, 
London. 
365  Feet. 


BARTHOLDI’S 
STATUE  OF 
LIBERTY, 
317  Feet. 


U.  S.  CAPITOL, 
307  Feet. 


TRINITY 
CHURCH, 
New  YorR, 
284  Feet. 


BUNKER  HILL 
MONUMENT, 
221  Feet. 


NOTRE  DAME 
CATHEDRAL, 
Montreal, 
220  Feet. 


WASHINGTON 
MONUMENT, 
Baltimore, 
210  Feet. 


TUe  Highest  of 
BIG  TREES 
Calaveras, 
Is  376  Ft. 


This  noble  shaft,  the  highest 
erected  by  humaij  hands,  was 
reared  by  a patriotic  people  to 
commemorate  the  heroic  deeds 
of  WASHINGTON. 


OH  NEW  YORK. 

W.  A.  BREWER,  Jr.,  President. 

Assets,  - - $10,000,000. 


BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS 


W.  A.  BREWER,  Jr., 

WM.  HAXTUN, 

ROLAND  G.  MITCHELL, 
GEORGE  N.  LAWRENCE, 
LEVI  P.  MORTON, 

ABIEL  A.  LOW, 

MERRITT  TRIMBLE, 
GEORGE  A.  ROBBINS, 


THOMAS  HOPE, 

JAMES  THOMSON, 
WILSON  G.  HUNT, 

CHAS.  H.  LUDINGTON, 
ROBERT  BOWNE, 
FRANCIS  SPEIR, 
FREDERIC  R.  COUDERT, 
GEORGE  NEWBOLD, 


BENJAMIN  HAXTUN, 
EDWIN  H.  MEAD, 

HENRY  F.  HITCH, 
CHARLES  P.  BRITTON, 
FRANCIS  G.  ADAMS, 

B.  W.  McCREADY,  M.  D., 
DAVID  THOMSON, 
HAROLD  A.  SANDERSON. 


W.  HAXTUN,  Vice-Pres’t  and  Sec’y.  E.  S.  FRENCH,  Sup’t  of  Agencies. 
CYRUS  MUNN,  Ass’t  Sec’y.  ISRAEL  C.  PIERSON,  Actuary. 

J.  W.  BRANNAN,  M.  D.,  Medical  Examiner. 

B.  W.  McCREADY,  Consulting  Physician. 
FOSTER  & THOMSON,  Attorneys,  52  Wall  Street,  New  York. 


THE  WASHINGTON’S  NEW  POLICY. 


IT  STANDS  ALONE. 


[Baltimore  Underwriter.) 

The  Washington  comes  to  the  front  with  a new  form  of  policy  which  con- 
tains iion-forfeltablc  conditions  both  of  policy  and  dividends,  and  in  addition 
! offers  to  the  pnblic  a contract  exceedingly  simple  and  concise,  yet  sufficiently 
j ample  to  lenve  no  one  in  $oubt  an  to  its  meaning.  Its  features  are  these: 

“A  new  and  lilieml  contract:”  “residence  and  travel  unlimited  “an  iucon- 
| testable  policy;"  “immediate  settlement  of  claims;”  “non-forfeitable  divi- 
dends;” “dividepds  at  end  of  first  year;”  “annual  dividends  from  date  of 
policy;”  “dividends  to  protect  policy ;”  " inalienable  dividends ;”  “liberal 
! provision  for  surrender.” 

Contrasted  with  the  policy  of  any  company  whose  dividends  are  deferred 
5 years,  10  years,  18  years,  or  more,  dnring  which  the  insured  risks  the  entire 
loss  of  the  surplus  earnings  of  his  preminms,  and  magnifies  the  hazards  of  his 
insurance,  the  new  policy  of  Tn*  Washington  is  not  only  intrinsically  more 
valuable,  but  is  incomparably  snperior  in  validity,  and  in  the  measure  of  the 

Isecnrity  it  affords. 

THE  WASHINGTON 


Law  Offices  op  Ex-Juno*  Thomas  R.  Ei.oook.) 

431  Wai.nttt  St*eet,  l 

Philadelphia,  Dec.  Oth,  1S87.  ) 

Dear  Sir,— it  gives  me  pleasure  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  this  a.  m.  of 
yonr  Company's  check  In  settlement  of  death-claim  under  Policy  No.  43, 321  ^ 

I desire  to  make  Hpeclal  Mention  of  what  I consider  a very  com- 
mendable practice  of  yonr  Company,  and  particularly  salt  stands  alone 
In  tills  feature  in  its  relations  to  other  companies— that  is.  its  method  of 
protecting  policies  from  lapsing  by  appropriating  each  policy’s 
share  of  the  Company’s  profits  In  keeping  the  policy 
from  forfeiture  when  the  premium  is  not  paid  at  the  time  it  falls  due,  as 
i in  the  case  of  my  client 

Though  his  premium  was  due  September  5th,  last,  and  unpaid  at  the  time 
i of  his  death,  November  17th,  the  dividend  of  1887  passed  to  his  policy’s  credit 

kept  the  Insurance  Intact,  and  saved  the  amount  of  the 
policy  to  his  family.  Yours,  very  truly,  THOMAS  R.  KLCOCK, 

Counsel  for  Beneficiary. 

To  the  General  Agent  of  the  Washington  Life  Insurance  Co.  of  New  York. 


Issues  all  desirable  forms  of  Life  and  Endowment  Insiirahce,  including  Its  pop- 
ular Semi-Endowment,  which  Is  better  than  a “ 8emi-Tontlne,”  by  as  much 
as  a definite  is  always  better  than  an  Indefinite  contract  Tn*  Washington 
Semi-Endowments  guarantee  better  results  than  Serai-Tontines. 

THE  COMBINATION  POLICY 

Of  The  Washington  guarantees  to  the  holder  of  a $1000  Policy  $1800  at  ma- 
turity. A Policy  for  $8000  is  a contract  for  $7500.  A Policy  for  $10,000  is  a 
contract  for  $15,000. 

Say  the  amount  of  the  Policy  is  $30,000,  the  insured  is  guaranteed  at  ma- 
turity $30,000  CASH  and  a paid-up  Life  Policy  for  $15,000;  total,  $46,000. 
together  with  all  nccnmnlnted  and  unused  dividends. 

By  the  Combination  Policy  the  insured  secures  under  a single  contract: 

I.  Protection  for  a term  of  years. 

11.  The  Saving?  of  an  Endowment 

111.  A Permanent  Ertate.  * 

A strong,  simple,  and  inexpensive  provision,  guaranteeing  INSURANCE, 
a CAPITAL  SUM,  and  AN  ESTATE. 

The  Policies  of  The  Wabihnoton  are  protected  by  non-forfeitable  divi- 
dends, are  incontestable  after  three  years ; residence  and  travel  unrestricted 
after  two  years.  Immediate  settlcmcait  of  claims. 

Every  policy  provides  for  a definite  amount  of  paid-up  insurance  after  three 
years.  In  its  provision  for  the  voluntary  application  for  all  dividends  to  pre- 
vent forfeiture  in  case  of  lapse  “ The  Washington’s”  contract  has  always  been 
superior  to  that  of  any  other  compauy. 


THE  VAST  ADVANTAGE  to  the  holder  of  a policy  In  The  Washington 
—an  advantage  noi  Ttirnishfed  by  aby  other  Company  — Is  Its  Non -forfeit- 
able Dividends,”  and  “dividends  applied  as  premium*,”  in  a 
manner  clearly  expressed  in  the  policy,  and  In  strict  conformity  to  the  terms 
of  the  charter.  This  unique  and  valuable  feature  is  strongly  set  forth  in  the 
Statement  from  the  records  of  the  Company,  (hat  within  the  last 
seven  years  alone  4464  policies.  Insuring  $11,502,740, 
have  been  saved  to  policyholders  of  the  Washington  by 
non-forfeitable  Dividends. 

NUMEROUS  INSTANCES 

Are  known  to  the  public  of  families  being  benefited  by  this  dividend  protec- 
I tiwn  In  the  policies  of  Tiik  Washington— Instances  in  which  premiums  bad 
I not  been  paid  for  months,  and  In  some  cases  for  years.  ITfean  while  the 
husband,  father,  or  brother  hhvlng  died,  the  full  sum  of 
1 the  Insurance  of  $1000,  $3000,  $5000.  $10,000,  etc.,  has 
been  paid  to  the  family. 

Nor  Is  this  all ; many  a man,  In  a business  emergency,  has  been  tempted 
or  compelled  to  postpone  the  payment  of  his  premium  through  the  urgency  of 
an  unforeseen  demand  npon  his  resources.  In  all  such  cases  the  dividend  to 
the  credit  of  a policy  not  only  carries  the  Insurance,  lint  It  does  more— It  pre- 
vents the  policy  Itself  from  expiring  or  becoming  for- 
feited. While  thus  sustained  by  the  dividend  the  holder  inay  pay  his  pre- 
mium, and  that  without  medical  certificate,  or  any  question  as  to  the  condition 
of  his  health,  the  policy  being  held  to  be  as  binding  upon  the 
Company  as  though  the  premium  had  been  paid  promptly 
when  due. 


Address  E.  S.  FRENCH,  Sup’t  of  Agencies,  21  Cortlandt  Street, 
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An  Elegant  and  Appropriate  Souvenir 

The  Only  Complete  Illustrated 


( INFANTILE 

SkinfirScalp 

J ) DISEASES 

. £> y ivcured  by# 

CUTIClJF^/\ 

n F{^/vv^di^s. 

TT'OR  CLEANSING,  PURIFYING,  AND  BEAU- 
I tifying  the  skin  of  children  and  infante  and  curing 
torturing,  disfiguring,  itching,  scaly,  and  pimply  dis- 
eases of  the  skin,  scalp,  and  blood,  with  loss  of  hair, 
from  infancy  to  old  age,  the  Cotiuuua  Rkmkdiks  are 
infallible. 

'Cutiooba,  the  great  Skin  Cure,  and  Cutiocra  Soap, 
an  exquisite  Skin  Beautlfler,  externally,  and  Cotioura 
Rfsolvknt,  the  new  Blood  Purifier,  Internally,  cure 
every  form  of  skin  and  blood  diseases,  from  pimples 
to  scrofula. 

Sold  every  where.  Price,  Cutiouba,  50c.;  Soap,  25c.; 
Rksoi.vknt,  $1.  Prepaid  by  the  Pottkb  Drug  and 
Chrmioal  Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 

rfor  “How  to  Cure  8kin  Diseases." 

Baby’s  Skin  and  Scalp  preserved  and  “till 

beautified  by  Cutiouba  Soap. 

Kidnbv  Pains,  Backache,  and  Weakness  cured 
vx  by  CtmouRA  Anti-Pain  Plabtrr,  an  instau- 
1MT  taneous  pain-subduing  plaster.  25c. 


Mrs.  Fayette  Dixon  writes : 

“ Arkansaw,  Pepin  Co.,  Wis.,  Dec.  2,  1885. 

“ For  upwards  of  fifty  years  I have  used 
Brandreth’s  Pills.  I am  now  nearly  eighty 
years  old,  and  in  good  health.  That  my  facul- 
ties are  still  intact  is  due  to  this  fact,  and  this 
only,  that  I have  almost  relied  on  Brandreth’s 
Pills  to  the  exclusion  of  stronger  medicines  to 
restore  me  to  health  whenever  either  seriously 
indisposed  or  in  great  suffering  from  colds,  back- 
ache, &c. , and  am  deeply  grateful,  next  to  my 
Maker,  to  the  blessed  man  who  originated  and 
placed  within  reach  of  his  fellow -beings  so 
simple  and  efficacious  a remedy.  For  bilious 
derangements  and  kidney  disturbances  their  use- 
fulness, in  my  experience,  is  particularly  notice- 
able.” 

Braiidreth’*  Pill*  are  purely 
vegetable,  absolutely  harmless, 
and  safe  to  take  at  any  time. 

Sold  in  every  drug  and  med- 
icine store,  either  plain  or  sugar- 
coated. 


By  Mrs.  Martha  J.  Lamb. 

2 Volumes,  Royal  Octavo.  313  Illustrations.  Price,  $20.00. 

“It  is  by  far  the  best  history  of  New  York.” — Geo.  Bancroft. 


“In  mechanical  execution  the  volumes  are  superb.” — R.  S. 
Storrs.  

“ It  is  rich  with  information,  and  the  interesting  story  never 
was  so  thoroughly  and  satisfactorily  told.” — Geo.  Wm.  Curtis. 

tsr  Sent  by  pest  or  express  prepaid  on  receipt  of  price.  For  sale  by  all  booksellers.  For 
description  and  prices,  address 

A.  S.  BARNES  & CO.,  Publishers, 

111  & 113  WILLIAM  ST.,  NEW  YORK. 
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PROCTER  & GAMBLE’S  VEGETABLE  GLYCERINE 
FORMS  THE  BASIS  OF  WELL-KNOWN  PREPA- 
RATIONS FOR  PRESERVING  AND  IMPROV- 
ING THE  COMPLEXION. 


PARTtCUl 


ELEGANT  BOOK 
CAN  BE  PREPAR 


Procter  & Gamble, 


labrad  o r. 

8end  for  Book  of  Information. 

THE  JOHN  C.  JEWETT  MF6.  CO.,  Buffalo,  N.Y. 


Glycerine  Dep’t, 


Cincinnati,  Q. 


BROWN  BROTHERS  & CO., 

59  WALL  STREET,  N.  V. 

Bills  of  Exchange, Commercial  andTravellers'Credits 
available  in  any  part  of  the  world. 

Collection  in  all  foreign  countries. 


Is  the  Gateway  and  Metropolis  of  the  Southwest, 
of  which  Kansas  is  such  a fertile  factor.  Its  packing 
and  live-stock  interests  are  already  the  second  largest 
in  the  world,  and  its  other  factors,  45,000  population 
included,  are  growing  prodigiously . Controlling  large- 
ly the  most  desirable  properties  here,  close  to 
rapid  transit  lines  and  shipping  facilities,  we  are  pre- 
pared to  offer  the  most  liberal  inducements  and  gener- 
ous terms  to  investors,  large  or  small,  either  for  homes, 
business  or  speculation.  Let  us  give  you  particulars. 

■ ■TUT  pn  JAMES  D.  HUSTEO, 


ESTER  B ROOK’S 

DOUBLE  LINE  RULING  PEN. 

MAKES 

ONCE. 


THOMAS  P.SIMPSON,  Washington, 
D.C.  No  atty’s  fee  until  Patent  ol>- 


ESTEBBKOOK  A CO.,  2«  John  St„  New  York. 


tained.  Write  for  Inventor’s  Guide. 


and  it  is  desired  to  gradually  darken 
and  restore  to  original  color,  use 


WELLS’ 

■ - HAIR ' v 
BALSAM 


RESTORES  GRAY  HAIR  TO 
ORIGINAL  COLOR. 


An  elegant  dressing,  softens  and 
beautifies.  No  grease  nor  oil. 
A tonic  restorative.  Prevents  the 
hair  coming  out;  cleanses,  strength- 
ens, and  heals  scalp. 

50c.  and  $1.00 

At  Druggists. 

The  $1.00  size  by  Express  free  of 
Express  charge. 

E.  S.  WELLS, 

JERSEY  CITY.  N.  J.,  U.  S.  A. 


How  to  Use  “ROUGH  ON  RATS.” 

SOME  folks  after  buying  an  article  will  destroy  or  throw  away  the  directions  without  reading  them.  Now 
and  again  some  such  person  will  say  rats  won’t  eat  Ronoit  on  Rats.  If  asked  how  they  need  it,  it  will 
be  found  they  sprinkled  it  about,  or  at  most,  mixed  it  with  a little  flour  or  meal.  Ask  a complaiuer  if  he 
tried  Rough  on  Rats  mixed  with  lard,  grease,  or  bntter  and  spread  on  bread,  cat  in  pieces  and  laid  abont ; 
or  if  he  put  it  oil  raw  or  cooked  meat,  the  leavings  of  fish,  clams,  oysters ; or  if  be  has  mixed  it  with  cheese ; 
or  if  he  has  mixed  it  with  eggs  and  meal  or  grease  and  meal,  and  if  he  covered  up  or  removed  other  food 
rats  could  get  at;  to  all  of  which  be  will  probably  answer  no.  Now  it’s  a notorions  fact,  known  all  over 
the  world,  that  Rocou  ok  Rats  has  never  been  equalled  as  a rat,  monse,  insect,  and  vermin  destroyer;  and 
the  cause  of  any  failnre  is  due  to  tbe  stupid  dullness  or  carelessness  of  the  person  setting  it,  rather  thun  the 
inefflcacy  of  tbe  article.  Occasionally  an  individual  is  found  who  will  say  the  rats  eat  »oms  of  the  Rocou  on 
Rats  bnt  It  don’t  kill  them.  He  don’t  see  any  dead  ones.  If  asked  If  he  hears  or  sees  any  live  ones  be  says 
no.  Is  It  necessary  that  you  see  tbe  dead  ones?  So  long  as  yon  are  clear  of  rats  and  mice  what  more  do 
yon  want?  If  occasionally  a few  scattering  ones  are  left,  set  Rocou  on  Rats  again,  nsing  some  other  mate- 
rial bO'mix  it  with.  Rocou  on  Rats  is  a slow  bnt  sure  poison.  It  is  not  necessary  that  each  and  every  rat 
get  the  dose  set.  If  a few  of  them  get  it,  it  makes  them  so  sick  aDd  miserable  they  will  kick  np  snch  a 
rnrapus  and  suffer  so  much  that  all  are  terrified  and  scared  from  the  dreaded  premises,  and  those  that  do 
get  the  dose -In  their  misery,  work  their  way  out  of  the  bnilding  in  search  of  relief  and  water,  and  die  or  stroll 
away.  - Thus  your  honse  is  completely  rid  of  vermin,  and  it  is  not  necessary  that  yon  see  dead  or  dying  rats 
lyin&  about  to  convince  yon.  Evaav  time  yon  set  or  reset  Roooh  on  Rats  use  a different  medium  or  vehicle 
to  mix  it- with. 

SEE  ALSO  special  instructions  with  each  package  for  nse  of  ROUGH  ON  RATS,  in  clearing  out 
Roaches,  Water  and  Croton  Bags,  Beetles,  Ants,  Insects,  Hen  Lice,  Potato  Bugs,  Moths,  Squirrels,  Jack  Rab- 
bits, Sparrows,  etc. 

■ Send  for  circular,  “How  to  Destroy  Bogs  Insects,  Roaches.” 

Send  for  Lithographs,  Advertising  Matter  'etc.  A WELLS,  Jersey  City,  N.  J.,  U.  S.  A. 


GRAY 


YOUTH  and  BEAUTY  preserved  by  using  that  marvel  of  ttx. 

age,  “ LEAURELLE  OIL."  Though  called  an  oil,  is  more  of  the  nature  o 
an  expressed  juice;  possesses  peculiar  properties  preventing  tendency  t< 
formation  of  wrinkles  or  aging  of  the  skin. 


LEAURELLE  OIL 


PF  if  NATURE’S  WONDER. — A genuine  essence  of  nature,  posao^_ 

t.  see  most  marked  and  surprising  virtues  in  preserving*  youthfnlness  and  gl« 

of  the  skin  and  complexion.  Removes  and  prevents  pimples,  black  hea«J^^ 

/C  WRINKLES, or  AGING  OF  THE  SKIN. 

a Preserves  a youthful,  plump,  fresh  condition  of  features.  If  yon  desir® 

K^Y\\ \ transparent,  clear,  fresh  Complexion,  free  from  blemish  or  roughness,  tttet> 
Q ^ ' LEAURELLE  OIL.  It  cures  and  prevents  cracking,  chapping,  rou^^^ 

’C  ,/ ness,  or  coarseness  of  skin.  Keeps  face,  neck,  and  bauds  soft, 

' Preserves  the  toDe,  life,  and  transparent  glow  of  rhe  skin  a*  in  yottt^  ' 
When  applied  let  St  dry  on.  Need  not  be  washed  off.  Will  not  soil  most  delicate  fabric.  $100  at  Druggy  * 
or  prepaid  by  Express.  E.  S.  WELLS,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 
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SUPPLEMENT 


took  the  Bible  to  No  ball  ended  inauguration  day  one  hundred 
raise  it  to  the  lips  of  years  ago,  but  the  city  did  its  best  to  observe  the 
Washington,  who  evening  in  a proper  manner.  Everywhere  the 
stooped  and  kissed  city  was  illuminated,  and  many  transparencies 
the  book.  At  this  “caught  the  eye  and  fixed  it  in  pleasing  contem- 
moment  a signal  was  plation,”  while  at  the  Battery  Major  Bauman 
given  by  raising  • a charmed  the  people  with  what  was  Baid  to  be  the 
flag  upon  the  cupola  finest  display  of  fireworks  ever  given  in  this  coun- 
of  "he  Hall  for  a gen-  try,  which  was  witnessed  by  Washington  from  the 
eral  discharge  of  the  windows  of  Chancellor  Liviugston’s  house  on  the 
artillery  of  the  Bat-  lower  part  of  Broadway. 

tery.  All  the  bells  in  But  the  inauguration  was  not  to  be  passed  over 
the"  city  rang  out  a without  a ball,  and  so  a week  later  we  find  in 
peal  of  jov,  and  the  what  we  suppose  to  be  the  “ society  column”  of 
assembled ’ multitude  The  Daily  Advertiser  this  notice:  “Last  even- 
sent  forth  a universal  ing  the  subscribers  of  the  Dancing  Assembly 
shout.  The  Presi-  gave  an  elegant  Ball  and  Entertainment  to  his 

Excellency  the  Pre- 
sident of  the  Uni- 
ted States,  who  was 
pleased  to  honor  the 

houses  of  Congress, 
the  Governor  of  New 

foreigners  of  distinc- 
tion were  present.  A 
JAMES  DUANE.  numerous  and  brill- 

'iant  collection  of  la- 
dies graced  the  room 
with  their  appearance,  dressed  with  taste  and  ele- 
gance. The  whole  number  was  about  three  hun- 
dred. The  company  retired  about  two  o’clock, 
after  having  spent  a most  enjoyable  evening. 


dent  again  bowed  to 
the  people  and  then 
retired.” 

Such  was  the  im- 
pression left  upon  the 
mind  of  a young  girl, 
while  here  is  that  of 
an  old  politician,  Sen- 
ator Maclay : 

“ The  President  ad- 
vanced between  the  Senate 
and  Representatives,  bowing 
to  each.  He  was  placed  in 
the  chair  by  the  President  of 
the  Senate ; the  Senate,  with 


Joy,  satisfaction,  and  vivacity  was  expressive  in 
every  countenance — and  every  pleasure  seemed  to 
be  heightened  by  the  presence  of  a Washington.” 

And  here  ends  properly  the  inauguration  of 
our  government.  It  is  impossible  to  realize, 
without  going  back  and  making  a study  of  that 
period,  how  much  it  meant  to  our  ancestors.  To 
us  the  inauguration  of  a President  has  become 
largely  a fCte  day  in  which  we  welcome  a new 
face  at  the  head  of  our  affairs,  and  possibly  wit- 
ness a change  of  the  government  from  one  polit- 


their  Presidont,  on  the  right, 
the  Speaker  and  Representa- 
tives on  his  left.  The  Presi- 
N.  dent  of  the  Senate  rose  and 

addressed  a short  sentence  to 
him.  The  import  of  it  was 
■ that  he  should  now  take  the  oath  of  office  as 
President.  He  seemed  to  have  forgot  half  of 
what  he  was  to  say,  for  he  made  a dead  pause 
and  stood  for  some  time  to  appearance  in  a va- 
cant mood.  He  finished  with  a formal  bow,  and 
the  Presidentvwas  conducted  out  of  the  middle 
window  into  the  gallery,  and  the  oath  administer- 
ed by  the  Chancellor.  Notice  that  the  business 
w as  done  was  communicated  to  the  crowd,  who 
gave  three  cheers,  and  repeated  it  on  the  Presi- 
dent’s bowing  to  them.  As  the  company  return- 
ed into  the  Chamber  the  President  took  the  chair, 
and  the  Senate  and  Representatives  their  seats. 
He  arose  and  all  arose,  and  he  addressed  them. 

“ This  great  man  was  agitated  and  embarrass- 
ed more  than  ever  he  was  by  the  levelled  cannon 
or  pointed  musket.  He  trembled,  and  several 
times  could  scarce  make  out  to  read,  though  it 
must  be  supposed  he  had  often  read  it  before. 
He  made  a flourish  with  his  right  hand  which 
left  rather  an  ungainly  impression.  I sincerely, 
for  my  part,  wished  all  set  ceremony  in  the  hands 
of  the  dancing-masters,  and  that  this  first  of  men 
had  read  off  his  address  in  the  plainest  manner, 
without  ever  taking  his  eyes  from  the  paper ; for 
I felt  hurt,  that  he  was  not  first  ill  everything.” 

As  soon  as  the  ceremonies  were  finished, 
Washington,  accompanied  by  the  Congress,  went 
to  St.  Paul’s  Church,  where  a Te  Deum  and  other 
services  were  conducted  by  Bishop  Provoost,  the 
Chaplain  of  the  Senate,  after  which  Washington 
returned  to  the  Presidential  mansion. 


riage  of  the  President,  which  also  contained  Col- 
onels Humphrey  and  Lear,  then  the  committee 
of  the  Representatives,  then  the  officers  of  the 
departments,  and  tailing  off  with  “ Several  Gen- 
tlemen of  Distinction,”  who  are  described  by  an- 
other account  as  “the  foreign  ministers  and  a 
long  train  of  citizens.”  The  procession,  with  fly- 
ing flags  and  banners,  marched  down  the  whole 
length  of  Queen  (now  Pearl)  Street,  turned  into 
Great  Dock  (now  part  of  Pearl)  Street,  and  so 
round  into  the  lower  part  of  Broad  Street,  at  the 
upper  end  of  which,  fronting  on  Wall  Street 
(where  now  stands  the  Sub-Treasury),  stood  the 
Federal  Hall,  with  the  balcony  on  which  the  cere- 
mony was  to  be  performed  looking  down  Broad 
Street,  in  front  of  which  for  hours  the  streets, 
windows,  and  roofs  had  been  crowded  with  people. 

Of  this  first  inaugu- 
ration three  accounts 
have  been  left  us,  all 
of  which  are  worth 
quoting  for  their  lo- 
cal color  and  the  dif- 
ferences which  each 
noted.  The  first  is 
given  us  by  Tobias 
Lear,  the  secretary 
of  Washington,  who 
rode  in  his  carriage 
with  him. 

“About  two  hun- 
dred yards  before  we 
reached  the  Hall  we 
descended  from  our 
carriages,  and  passed 
through  the  troops, 
who  were  drawn  up 
on  each  side,  into  the 
Hall  and  Senate- 
Chamber,  where  we 
found  the  Vice-Presi- 
dent, the  Senate,  and 
the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives assembled. 

They  received  the 
President  in  the  most 
respectful  manner, 

and  the  Vice-President  conducted  him  to  a spa- 
cious and  elevated  seat  at  the  head  of  the  room. 
A solemn  silence  prevailed.  The  Vice-President 
soon  arose  and  informed  the  President  that  all 
things  were  prepared  to  administer  the  oath 
whenever  he  should  sec  fit  to  proceed  to  the 
balcony  and  receive  it.  He  immediately  descend- 
ed from  his  seat,  and  advanced  through  the  mid- 
dle door  of  the  Hall  to  the  balcony.  The  oth- 
ers passed  through  the  doors  on  each  side.  The 


loved  Washington  !’ 
We  again  returned 
into  the  Hall,  where, 
being  seated  as  be- 
fore for  a few  min- 
utes, the  President 
arose  and  addressed 
the  two  branches  of 
the  Congress  in  a 
speech  which  was 
heard  with  eager  and 
marked  attention.” 

Such  was  the  scene 
as  described  by  one 
of  the  Presidential 
cortege.  Mrs.  Eliza 
Quincy,  however,  saw 


it  from  quite  a differ- 
ent aspect. 

“ I was  on  the  roof 
of  the  first  house  in 
Broad  Street,  which 
belonged  to  Captain 
Prince,  the  father  of 
one  of  my  school  com- 
panions, and'  so  near 
to  Washington  that 


oath  was  administered  in  public  by  Chancellor  .1  could  almost  hear 


Livingston,  and  at  the  moment  the  Chancellor 
proclaimed  him  President  of  the  United  States 
the  air  was  rent  by  repeated  shouts  and  huzzas — 
‘ God  bless  our  Washington ! Long  live  our  be- 


ROBEItT  R.  LIVINGS 
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him  speak.  The  windqws  and  roofs  of  the 
houses  were  crowded,  and  in  the  streets  the 
throng  was  so  dense -that  it  seemed  as  if  one 
might  literally' walk  on  the  heads  of  the  people. 
The  balcony  of  the  hall  was  in  full  view  of  this 
assembled  multitude.  In  the  centre  of  it  was 
placed  a table,  with  a rich  covering  of  red  vel- 
vet, and  upon  this  on  a crimson  velvet  cushion 
lay  a large  and  elegant  Bible.  This  was  all  the 
paraphernalia  for' the  august' scene.  All  eyes 
were  fixed  on  the  balcony,  where  at  the  appointed 
hour  Washington  entered,  accompanied  by  the 
Chancellor  of  the  State  of  New  York,  who  admin- 
istered the  oath;- by  John  Adams,  the  Vice-Pre- 
sident ; Governor  Clinton,  and  many  other  distin- 
guished men.  By  the  great  body  of  the  people 
he  had  probably  never  been  seen  except  as  a 
military  hero.  .The  first  in  war  was  now  to  be 
the  fifst  in  peace.  His  entrance  on  the  balcony 
was  announced  by  universal  shouts  of  joy  and 
welcome.  His  appearance  was  most  solemn  and 
dignified.  Advancing  to  the  front  of  the  bal- 
cony, he'  laid  his  hand  on  his  heart,  bowed  sev- 
eral times,  and  then  retired  to  an  arm-chair  near 
the  table.  The  populace  appeared  to  understand 
that  the  scene,  had  overcome  him,  and  were  at 
once  hushed  in  profound  silence.  After  a few 
moments  Washington  arose  and  came  forward. 
Chancellor  Livingston  read  the  oath  according 
to  the  form  prescribed  by  the  Constitution,  and 
Washington  repeated  it,  resting  his  hand  on  the 
Bible*  Mr.  Otis,  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate,  then 


ical  party  to  the  other,  but  a hundred  years  ago 
it  meant  infinitely  more.  It  meant  that  we  were 
to  be  a nation ; that  we  were  to  take  our  staud 
with  other  nations  ; that  we  were  to  have  honor 
and  justice  once  more  in  our  government.  This 
was  not  a party  struggle  after  office.  It  was 
the  laying  of  the  corner-stone  of  one  hundred 
years  of  greatness  and  prosperity.  , 
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HARPER’S  YOUNG  PEOPLE, 

As  Ii.i.i:stiutki>  Wkkki.t  tor.  Boys  and  (inti.s. 

hi  addition  to  the  tiro  serials  " Dorymahs"  ami  " Primes.*  JMi- 
winkim t,"  ami  a capital  short  story,  the  number  of  HaKI'Kk’.S  Yoi  .NO 
PmiPIJC  for  May  'ith  contains  a narrative  of  aetual  ha/ipeuiuys 
tehiefi  were  stramjer  than  fiction,  ami  which  stand  alone  aumm/  the 
stories  of  shipwreck  with  which  our  t/su/i  is  familiar.  It  is  that  of 

TIIK  NAVAL  DISASTER  IN  SAMOA. 

The  story  itsiff  is  of  ahsorhini/  interest,  but  the  farts  are  empha- 
sir.ed  and  Inode  more  rial  hi/  the  four  illustrations,  enyrarnl  from 
pho/oyraphs  taken  immediately  alter  tin  hurricane.  Only  by  the 
aid  of  such  pictures  as  these  can  the  mind  na'ize  the  inaynitude  of 
the  disaster. 

Supplementary  to  this  story  of  shipwreck  is  a fnV-paye  enyrnrimj 
entitled  ''Rescue."  after  the  paiutiuy  by  Tom  M.  HkMY,  in  the  Royal 
Academy  of  18X8. 


come  it  could  command,  lie  wrote  in  liis  diary  that 
he  considered  the  reverse  of  the  scene,  “which  may 
he  the  case  after  all  my  labors  to  do  good.”  He 
foresaw  the  possibility  of  the  failure  of  what  he 
called  the  experiment,  and  what  he  had  in  mind  was 
undoubtedly  the  moral  rather  than  the  industrial 
failure,  “since,"  as  he  said  in  his  inaugural  ad- 
dress. “we  ought  to  be  no  less  persuaded  that  the 
propitious  smiles  of  Heaven  can  never  be  expected 
on  a nation  that  disregards  the  eternal  rules  of  order 
and  right  which  Heaven  itself  1ms  ordained.”  It  is 
to  the  perception  of  this  truth,  which  is  the  great  les- 
son of  the  great  celebration,  that  Bishop  Potter  re- 
called the  thoughts  of  the  distinguished  company  in 
St.  Paul  s,  and  it  is  this  perception,  more  and  more 
extended,  which  is  the  hope  of  the  government  which 
now  enters  upon  its  second  century. 


political  and  party  consideration  should  be  banished, 
but  solely  as  “a  temperance  Republican,  and  is  said  to 
have  rendered  the  Republican  party  considerable  ser- 
vice as  a newspaper  contributor  and  public  speaker.” 
In  this  situation  the  mugwump  or  independent  voter, 
although  daily  announced  to  he  extinct,  is  more  mul- 
titudinous than  ever. 


THE  “DEAL”  AT  ALBANY. 

The  “deal”  in  the  New  York  Legislature  by  which 
certain  public  officers  are  legislated  out  of  office  and 
the  membership  of  certain  city  commissions  is  re- 
duced to  two  each,  one  to  be  selected  from  each  of  the 
great  parties,  is  simply  a bargain  between  party  lead- 
ers for  the  division  of  municipal  spoils.  It  is  an 
interesting  transaction  as  illustrating  the  fact  that 
parties  now  exist  mainly  for  spoils.  We  say  nothing 
of  the  absurdity  of  placing  in  solemn  acts  of  legisla- 
tion a recognition  of  political  parties  in  municipal 
administration,  in  which  politics  are  simply  imperti- 
nent, and  are  introduced  wholly  for  mercenary  ob- 
jects. But  upon  the  true  ground  of  parties  the  deal 
betrays  its  venal  character.  For  if  politics  may  be 
properly  introduced  into  the  laying  out  of  streets  and 
lighting  and  draining  them,  into  the  organization  of 
the  police  and  the  management  of  the  public  parks, 
then  honest  adherents  of  one  party  would  no  more 
give  its  adversary  an  advantage  than  honest  auti- 
slavery  men  would  have  given  the  slavery  party  an 
advantage  thirty  years  ago.  By  strenuous  argument 
and  eloquent  appeal  each  party  would  strive  to  secure 
the  control  of  the  city  administration  and  gladly 
assume  its  entire  responsibility,  as  in  the  national  ad- 
ministration. 

This  is  the  common-sense  view  of  parties  and  party 
politics  wherever  they  may  be  properly  recognized. 
But  when  the  party  leaders  propose  to  divide  the 
responsibility  of  municipal  administration  upon  the 
basis  of  an  equal  division  of  spoils  it  is  a frank  public 
confession  that  parties  as  representative  of  policies  of 
administration,  which  is  their  only  reason  for  exist- 
ence, have  nothing  to  do  with  the  business.  It  is  a 
mere  bargain -by  which  for  a satisfactory  consider- 
ation each  side  agrees  to  take  a share  of  the  mon- 
ey paid  for  the  care  of  the  city  and  to  distribute  it 
among  the  party  workers.  By  its  disposition  of  this 
money  each  side  hopes  to  strengthen  its  organization. 
There  can  he  nothing  more  corrupt  and  demoralizing 
than  such  a bargain,  which  is  a mortal- blow  at  the 
legitimate  office  of  parties.  It  turns  them  from 
organizations  designed  practically  to  enforce  certain 
principles  of  public  policy  into  combinations  to  plun- 
der the  public  treasury.  It  shows  in  the  strongest 
light  the  necessity  of  preventing  the  conditions  which 
make  sucli  a bargain  desirable  and  feasible,  by  secur- 
ing the  payment  of  the  public  money  for  such  services 
to  persons  who  are  not  selected  by  political  favor  for 
the  very  purpose  of  making  them  party  tools. 

A deal  or  bargain  of  this  kind  is  always  easier  upon 
the  basis  of  municipal  government,  for  the  reason 
that  everybody  knows  that  party  politics  are  absurd 
when  applied  to  city  administration.  The  Central 
Railroad  could  he  as  sensibly  managed  by  a political 
party  as  the  city  of  New  York.  It  is  because  of  this 
fact,  which  is  undeniable,  that  deals  of  the  present 
kind  are  made!  A proposition  to  divide  the  Presi- 
dent's cabinet  equally  between  the  parties  would  be 
laughed  to  scorn,  because  of  the  intention  of  our 
elections.  Elections  are  held  to  determine  at  stated 
periods  which  policy,  of  those  which  are  advocated 
in  Congress,  in  the  press,  and  on  the  platform,  the 
majority  of  voters  prefer.  The  choice  being  made, 
the  direction  of  that  policy  is  intrusted  to  those  who 
favor  it,  to  whom  also  the  execution  of  the  laws 
made  by  its  legislative  representatives  is  committed. 
They  are  political  officers.  Those  who  are  justly  so 
called,  and  only  those,  are  properly  charged  with  a 
change  of  the  policy  indicated  by  the  election.  This 
is  the  legitimate  function  and  procedure  of  parties, 
and  a proposal  to  make  a deal  would  at  once  expose 
the  fact  that  the  pretence  of  honest  party  difference 
was  merely  a solemn  farce.  Such  a deal  as  that  just 
accomplished  at  Albany  by  tricks  of  legislation  which 
prevent  any  previous  public  knowledge  or  discussion 
in  the  press  or  Legislature  of  action  mast  important 
to  the  city  of  New  York  is  an  unscrupulous  and  cor- 
rupt performance,  which  happily,  however,  will  only 
hasten  reforms  which  will  prevent  such  transactions 
hereafter.  The  one  conservative  and  consoling  fact 
in  our  annals  is  that  as  fast  as  our  political  methods 
develop  new  abuses,  our  political  conscience  and  com- 
mon-sense begin  to  correct  them. 


THE  JUBILEE  OF  THE  CONSTITUTION. 

In  all  that  was  said,  and  said  so  well,  in  anticipa- 
tion of  the  late  national  commemoration,  we  saw  lit- 
tle allusion  to  the  celebration  of  the  jubilee  of  the 
Constitution  on  the  30th  of  April,  1839,  except  the  ac- 
count in  the  official  programme.  It  was,  however, 
a very  notable  event,  if  only  for  the  discourse  of  the 
orator,  John  Quincy  Adams,  who  gave  the  Jubilee 
as  the  title  of  his  oration.  The  celebration  was  held 
under  the  auspices  of  the  New  York  Historical  So- 
ciety. As  in  this  year,  the  day  fell  on  Tuesday,  and 
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THE  THREE  DAYS. 

THE  great  celebration  was  in  every  way  successful. 

The  sun  shone,  the  air  was  cool  and  inspiring, 
and  the  long  previous  rains  had  quickened  the  blos- 
soming front  of  spring,  so  that  the  natural  setting  of 
the  spectacle  was  all  that  could  be  desired.  The  city 
was  unwontedly  decorated;  the  immense  throngs  of 
people  were  characteristically  good-humored ; the  mil- 
itary  and  industrial  processions  were  brilliant  and 
imposing,  and  happily  no  serious  mishap  marred  the 
universal  pleasure.  The  speeches  were  all  admira- 
ble. Mr.  Depew's  oration  was  a glowing  and  com- 
prehensive survey  of  the  events  and  persons  that 
chiefly  influenced  the  formation  of  the -Constitution 
and  of  the  amazing  material  development  of  the  cen- 
tury. Its  tone  was  naturally  one  of  patriotic  pride 
and  exultation,  and  its  style  happily  illustrated  the 
graceful  felicity  and  fluency  of  the  orator.  Bishop 
Potter's  address  at  St.  Paul’s  was  a masterly  and 
searching  contrast  of  the  mercenary  meanness  of 
our  politics  with  the  lofty  patriotism  and  moral 
rectitude  of  Washington.  It  was  the  true  Chris- 
tian cry,  “Repent,  repent”— the  noble  improvement 
of  a great  and  unprecedented  opportunity.  The 
speeches  at  the  banquet  were  brief,  and  all  of  them 
most  fitting;  and  the  industrial  procession  which 
closed  the  festivities  was  a suggestive  pageant  with- 
out which  the  commemoration  would  have  been  in- 
complete, for  it  is  to  enterprise  and  industry,  to 
peace  and  not  to  war,  that  the  miracle  of  America  to- 
day is  due. 

The  city  and  the  country  may  well  he  proud  and 
satisfied  with  the  three  days  devoted  to  the  celebra- 
tion. Its  tone  was  naturally  one  of  exultation.  The 
text  was  the  greatness  of  Washington  and  our  own 
glory.  But  the  address  of  Bishop  Potter  spoke  also 
for  a deep  and  general  feeling.  The  more  we  extol 
W ashington,  the  more  we  praise  a standard  of  char- 
acter and  conduct  by  which  our  own  are  necessarily 
measured.  The  historic  church  in  which  he  spoke 
was  crowded  with  the  highest  officers  of  the  govern- 
ment and  distinguished  citizens  of  every  kind.  As 
lie  described  the  public  activity  of  the  first  great  ofli- 
ecr  of  the  government,  the  spirit  which  animated  and 
the  principles  which  directed  him,  was  he  describing 
the  public  course  and  spirit  and  principle  of  political 
action  of  the  eminent  men  who  sat  in  the  pews  before 
him?  Was  the  mere  statement  of  the  simple  truth 
about  Washington  a solemn  rebuke  of  our  present 
politics?  Undoubtedly  it  was,  and  undoubtedly  the 
whole  occasion,  by  bringing  Washington  more  plain- 
ly and  definitely  into  the  public,  mind,  lias  recalled 
the  older  and  higher  ideals  of  our  politics,  and  re- 
minded us  that  wliat.  was  practicable  in  Washing- 
ton's day  is  practicable  in  ours,  and  that  mean  and 
ignoble  conduct,  the  selling  of  offices  for  money,  or 
for  party  and  personal  service,  are  not  only  no  more 
necessary  now  than  they  were  a hundred  years  ago, 
hut  constitute  the  real  danger  of  the  republic. 

Let  any  man  consider  who  were  the  actual  politi- 
cal leaders  of  New  York  at  that  time,  and  who  arc  its 
actual  leaders  now,  and  ask  himself  the  reason  of  the 
difference.  That  reason  must  disappear,  because  it 
will  not  restore  public  honesty,  lmt  will  make  it  con- 
stantly less  and  less,  until  Washington  will  have 
become  mythical,  not  from  our  reverence,  hut  from 
our  contemptuous  disregard.  Our  fathers  encoun- 
tered great  evils,  and  bravely  battled  with  them  and 
overcame  them  triumphant ly.  and  we  must  confront 
our  evils  as  bravely.  When  Washington  was 
lowed  up  the  bay  to  be  inaugurated,  and  the  little 
town  of  that  time  came  out  to  offer  him  the  best  wel- 
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THREE  GOOD  LAWS. 

After  a winter  of  legislative  torpidity  the  Legisla- 
ture of  New  York,  approaching  its  adjournment,  has 
passed  three  very  important  bills  with  startling  rapid- 
i ty.  Among  them  are  the  excise  law,  the  ballot  reform 
law,  and  the  prison  labor  law.  They  are  all  acts  of 
the  highest  importance,  and  although  injured,  as  usu- 
al, by  amendments,  their  addition  to  the  statutes  of 
the  State  would  he  a very  great  public  service,  and  a 
service  to  be  accredited  to  the  Republican  party.  For 
it  is  one  of  the  significant  facts  in  the  history  of  this 
legislation  that  the  hills  were  adopted  by  a strictly 
party  vote.  All  three  provide  for  the  remedy  of 
abuses  universally  recognized,  and  all  three  are  de- 
manded by  the  best  intelligence  and  character  of  the 
State,  and  all  three  were  opposed  by  the  representa- 
tives of  the  Democratic  party.  The  facts  illustrate 
the  wisdom  of  the  remark  of  Mr.  Seth  Low  a year 
ago,  that  upon  the  great  questions  of  reform  in  the 
State  the  Republican  party  is  right,  while  upon  the' 
national  question  of  tariff  reform  it  is  wrong. 

This  is  the  reason  that  absolute  and  indiscriminate 
support  of  a party  as  a party  is,  under  existing  cir- 
cumstances, impossible  for  many  most  reasonable, 
intelligent,  and  patriotic  citizens,  and  t he  reason  why 
they  decline  to  accept  a party  name.  A man  who  is 
in  favor  of  ballot  reform,  high  license,  a sound  sys- 
tem of  convict  labor,  and  tariff  revision  in  the  inter- 
est of  consumers — that  is,  of  the  people — cannot  call 
himself  a Republican  or  a Democrat,  because  neither 
the  present  Republican  nor  the  Democratic  platform 
favors  that  scheme.  If  he  be  also  a friend  of  civil  ser- 
vice reform  he  cannot  take  either  party  name,  lie- 
cause  both  parties  show  themselves  in  practice  hostile 
to  reform.  Such  a man  cannot  be  truly  called  fastid- 
ious or  impracticable,  because  the  questions  we  have 
mentioned  are  the  paramount  public  issues.  He  is 
compelled  as  an  honest  citizen  to  vote  for  candidates 
who  will  favor  the  jiolicy  that  lie  approves,  and  con- 
sequently at  the  late  election  such  men  generally 
voted  with  the  Republicans  upon  State  questions  and 
with  the  Democrats  for  tariff  revision.  When  they 
are  taunted  with  taking  no  active  part  in  the  primary 
movements  of  politics,  they  truly  reply  that  it  is  not 
the  result  of  any  want  of  interest  or  desire  of  partici- 
pation upon  their  part.  But  if  they  attempt  to  take 
part  in  the  primary  meetings  of  either  party  they  find 
themselves  barred  by  the  necessity  of  accepting  the 
entire  party  policy.  If,  for  instance,  it  had  been 
known  that  a man  intended  to  vote  against  Gov- 
ernor Hill  and  the  liquor  interest  and  Mayor  Grant 
and  the  policy  of  Tammany  Hall,  although  he  meant 
to  support  Mr.  Cleveland,  he  would  not  have  been 
admitted  to  vote  in  the  Democratic  primary.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  he  had  declared  his  purpose  of  support- 
ing Mr.  Warner  Miller,  high  license,  ballot  reform, 
and  convict  labor,  hut  also  to  vote  for  tariff  revision 
personified  by  Mr.  Cleveland,  the  Republican  pri- 
maries would  have  been  closed  to  him. 

Such  men  are  not  so  unreasonable  as  to  expect  “ to 
have  their  way  in  everything,”  hut  it  does  not  follow 
that  they  ought  to  be  willing  to  stultify  themselves 
unnecessarily.  If  they  forbear  participation  in  the 
party  primaries  upon  tliore  terms,  they  can  vote 
according  to  their  convictions.  But  if  upon  those 
terms  they  participate  in  the  primaries,  they  cannot 
vote  honestly.  No  decent  American  can  hesitate 
what  to  do  under  such  circumstances,  and  if  there  be 
any  fault  it  is  certainly  not  that  of  those  who  prefer 
to  vote  honestly  rather  than  dishonestly.  As  Mr. 
Bryce  states  truly  and  effectively,  parties  in  America 
do  not  represent  differing  views  upon  public  questions 
in  such  a way  that  those  who  agree  can  belong  to  the 
same  party,  and  no  question  is  by  common  consent 
so  prominent  as  to  supersede  entirely  the  others,  as 
was  the  case  thirty  years  ago,  when  all  questions 
yielded  to  slavery.  That  this  is  the  actual  situation 
is  shown  by  the  undeniable  fact  that  the  chief  interest 
and  object  of  party  leaders  at  present  is  the  main- 
tenance of  party  organization,  not  the  advance  of  a 
party  policy.  This  is  the  explanation  of  the  party 
“deal"  in  the  New 'York  Legislature,  and  of  the  fact 
that  I)r.  Daniel  Dorchester,  lately  appointed  by  the 
President.  Superintendent  of  Indian  Schools,  is  de- 
scribed by  the  Tribune,  not  as  a person  fitted  by 
special  knowledge  and  interest  as  well  as  by  character 
and  capacity  to  discharge  a duty  from  which  every 
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THE  DOCUMENTS  IN  THE  CASE 
OF  THE  BRIGANTINE  “MARIA 
1)1  VINA  » 

Norn. — The  brigantine  Maria  Dicina  bn-  at  various 


-The  brigantine  Mar 
s miring  tile  last  fit  teen  i 
e in  the  daily  newspapers 


It 


«PP 


of  her  dipt; 


is  they*  p 


tery  have  already  been  offer 


of  the 


leels  justified  in  publishing 
the  following  selection  or  as  many  us  seem  necessary 
to  malic  the  ease  intelligible  from  beginning  to  end. 
It  i-  needless  to  add  Unit  they  are  faithful  transcripts 
ot  the  originals  in  Washington. 

Posts  Dkluaoa,  San  Minrm., 

Azores,  (date). 

The  Hon.  Secretary  of  the  Xavy, 

Washington,  J).  V. : 

Sir, — In  compliance  with  orders  received  from 
the  Department  that  a thorough  investigation  bo 
made  into  the  mystery  surrounding  the  disappear- 
ance of  captain  and  crew  of  the  American  brig 
Maria  Divina , I beg  herewith  to  transmit  my  of- 
ficial report  of  results  obtained.  To  facilitate  a 
review  of  the  whole  case,  I have  prefixed  to  the 
latest  documents  a full  copy  of  all  important  com- 
munications in  my  possession.  For  the  truth  of 
document  No.  XV.  I cannot  vouch  personally,  not 
having  obtained  it  from  an  official  source.  It  is 
in v belief,  however,  that  in  the  main  the  informa- 
tion contained  therein  may  be  considered  tellable. 

I began  my  investigation  on  the  island  of  Santa 
Maria,  Azores  (or  Western  Islands),  that  being,  ac- 
cording to  No.  IV.,  the  nearest  land  at  the  date  of 
interruption  of  the  ship’s  log.  I personally  inter- 
viewed every  foreign  resident  on  the  island,  and 
also  many  native  officials,  devoting  considerable 
time  to  the  lower  classes  of  fishermen;  but  after 
a month  of  diligent  research  I was  obliged  to  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  story  was  absolutely 
unknown. 

I next  sailed  over  to  the  group  of  rocks  known 
as  the  Formigus,  and  examined  each  one  carefully 
for  wreckage  debris,  the  result  being  again  abso- 
lutely negative. 

I then  transferred  my  head-quarters  to  the  large 
island  of  San  Miguel ; its  northern  shore  is  com- 
paratively uninhabited,  but,  especially  at  the  east- 
ern end,  well  watered,  heavily  wooded,  and  healthy. 
Owing  to  its  location,  isolation,  and  natural  ad- 
vantages, it  affords  excellent  opportunities  for 
protracted  concealment,  and  as  I firmly  believed 
that  some  of  the  survivors  of  that  ill-fated  crew 
had  reached  land  safely,  I began  a careful  exam- 
ination of  the  shore.  On  the  third  day  I found  a 
piece  of  plank  on  which,  after  some  cleaning,  the 
letters  MAR — D — were  still  distinctly  visible. 
Not  being  successful  in  my  subsequent  explora- 
tions I repaired  to  Ponta  Delgada  with  my  dis- 
covery, and  examined  the  records.  These  unfor- 
tunately proved  that  on  May  18, 1879,  the  ship 
Mario  D'Este  had  been  wrecked  on  the  |>oint 
near  which  I had  found  the  plank,  and  conse- 
quently, having  nothing  further  to  guide  me,  I be- 
gan t»  systematic  interviewing  of  the  population 
of  the  island.  My  success  w as  no  greater  than  it 
had  been  at  Santa  Maria,  until  an  old  fisherman  ad- 
vised me  to  consult  a retired  English  doctor,  now 
living  on  his  quinta  by  the  Furnas  lake,  and  who, 
from  a long  and  constant  practice  of  prying  into 
other  people’s  affairs,  possessed  an  extraordinary 
knowledge  of  local  history. 

This  gentleman  received  me  with  generous  hos- 
pitality, and  listened  attentively  to  my  expose  of 
the  case.  Before  answering  he  took  down  a book 
from  a shelf  in  his  desk  and  put  it  into  my  hands. 

“ That,  lieutenant,”  he  said,  as  I took  the  vol- 
ume from  him,  “ is  my  diary  for  the  year  1873. 
Unless  I am  mistaken,  you  will  find  somewhere 
about  the  middle  of  September  a few  pages  that 
w ill  throw  some  light  on  the  case,  and  of  course 
you  have  full  liberty  to  copy  them,  aud  use  the 
information  in  any  way  you  wish.  As  you  will 
find  all  the  data  in  writing,  it  would  be  useless 
for  me  to  add  anything  viva  voce  now,  unless  it 
be,  first,  that  the  man  who  told  me  the  story  seem- 
ed educated  far  above  his  station ; indeed  I be- 
lieve that  he  must  have  been  a college-bred  man, 
who  for  some  reason  or  other  had  been  obliged 
to  conceal  his  identity — a supposition  which  is 
strengthened  by  his  own  admission  that  his  past 
would  not  bear  investigation  ; and  second,  that 
when  I was  writing  down  the  faets  on  the  day 
following  his  death  I discovered  that  he  had  omit- 
ted to  give  me  either  his  own  name  or  that  of  the 
ship.  However,  the  dates,  the  circumstances,  and 
my  own  conjectures  are  too  curiously  coincident 
with  the  official  facts  which  you  have  given  me  to 
allow  of  any  room  for  doubt.” 

Under  No.  XV.  you  will  find  a true  copy  of  the 
extract  from  the  doctor’s  diary ; and  as  1 believe 
that  the  mysterious  disappearance  of  the  brig’s 
crew  is  thus  fully  accounted  for,  I shall  consider 
iny  special  mission  at  an  end. 

Respectfully* 

Jam  is  S.  Bichanan,  U.S.N. 


I. 


Arrived,  Dec.  13 : 

Steamers : Jfaria  Esnora,  from  'Santander  ; 
<t,  from  Lisbon. 

•hooner:  Mirahella , from  Cadiz. 

Brig:  Maria  Diviua , from  New  York  (derelict 
ought  in  by  crew  of  Dei  Gratia). 


Soi 


II. 


JU 


13  Dee  , 1*72. 


Gratia , which  latter  vessel  arrived  here  on  the 
previous  evening. 

The  Maria  Diviua  was  met.  abandoned  at  sea, 
on  the  4th  instant,  in  lat.  38°  2i>'  X.,  long.  17°  15' 
W.,  loaded  with  a cargo  of  alcohol  from  New 
York,  supposed  to  be  bound  to  Genoa.  No  ship's 
palters  were  found  on  board  except,  the  log-book, 
which  has  entries  up  to  the  22d  or  23d  ultimo, 
nor  were  any  boats  found  on  board.  The  vessel 
is  said  to  leak  some,  but  her  new  crew  lmd  no 
difficulty  to  bring  her  into  this  port.  .Site  is  now 
in  the  custody  of  the  Vice-Admiralty  Court,  and 
is  being  treated  as  a derelict.  The  master  of  the 
I)ci  Gratia  claims  salvage,  and  would  prefer  set- 
tling the  matter  out  of  court  if  possible,  to  avoid 
court  formalities  and  other  expenses. 

I have  telegraphed  to  the  New  York  Board  of 
Underwriters  and  also  to  Genoa  on  the  Subject 
of  this  disaster,  and  though  prepared  to  do  ail  in 
my  power  for  the  protection  of  the  interests  <if 
those  concerned,  can  do  nothing  more  for  the 
present,  us  the  court  will  not  recognize  any  party 
claiming  the  property  in  its  hands  unless  accom- 
panied by  a power  of  attorney  from  the  rightful 
owners  of  the  Maria  Diviua  and  from  the  hold- 
ers of  the  bills  of  lading  of  the  cargo  on  board  of 
her,  which  facts  1 have  forwarded  at  once  to  New 
York  und  Genoa. 

I am,  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

II.  B.  Spraonkll,  U.  t>.  Consul. 

III. 

{Manuscript  extract  from  So.  130,  January  20,  1873.) 

Janies  H.  Chichester,  principal  owner. 


In  the  Chronicle  of  13th  December  last  appear- 
ed u short  paragraph  announcing  the  arrival  of 
the  vessels  Dei  Gratia  and  Maria  Diviua.  the 
latter  of  which  was  found  abandoned  at  sea  by 
the  former.  An  inquiry  into  the  ease  was  at  once 
instituted,  aud  has  been  going  on  ever  since.  As 
the  circumstances  of  the  case  are  very  extraor- 
dinary, a summary  of  the  faets  elicited  may  be  of 
interest.  The  facts  are  as  follows : 

On  the  13th  of  December  last  a report  was  made 
by  the  master  and  crew  of  the  British  ship  Dei 
Gratia  that  on  the  3th  day  of  that  month  they  had 
found,  iu  lat.  38°  2t/  X.,  long.  17°  15'  \V.,  a dere- 
lict ship  which  they  made  out  to  be  the  American 
brigantine  Maria  Diviua.  They  further  stated 
that  at  the  time  when  they  fell  in  with  the  derelict 
their  own  ship,  the  Dei  Gratia,  was  on  the  port 
tack,  the  wind  being  from  the  north,  whilst  the 
Maria  Diviua , with  her  jib  and  foremast  stay- 
sails set,  was  oil  the  starboard  tack,  and  also  that 
the  derelict  was  perfectly  sound,  and  that  there 
was  not  the  least  apparent  cause  for  her  having 
been  abandoned. 

Tltis  latter  statement  was  in  itself  so  extraor- 
dinary that  the  Queen’s  proctor  iu  the  Admiralty 
Court,  F.  S.  Jollyllood,  Esq.,  ordered  a special  sur- 
vey of  the  vessel  in  the  first  instance  on  the  23d 
December  last  by  Mr.  Austin,  surveyor  of  ship- 
ping, aud  Ricardo  Portunato,  diver,  accompanied 
by  the  marshal  of  the  court,  Mr.  J.  Veechio.  The 
result  of  this  and  a subsequent  survey  was  in  brief 
as  follows : 

1st.  As  regards  the  cargo,  it  consisted  of  bar- 
rels marked  as  containing  alcohol,  all  of  which 
were  well  stowed  and  in  good  order  and  condi- 
tion, exeept  one  which  had  been  started. 

2d.  As  regards  the  exterior  of  the  hull  below 
the  water-line,  it  did  not  in  any  part  exhibit  the 
slightest  trace  of  damage,  nor  was  there  any  ap- 
pearance that  the  vessel  had  come  into  collision 
with  any  other  ship,  nor  that  she  had  struck  on 
any  ground  or  rock,  nor,  in  short,  that  she  had  . 
sustained  any  injury  w hatever,  the  hull,  the  cop- 
per with  which  she  was  covered,  the  stem,  stern- 
post,  and  rudder,  being  all  in  good  order  and  con- 
dition. 

3d.  As  regards  the  exterior  of  the  ship,  a very 
minute  survey  showed  most  clearly  that  not  only- 
had  the  vessel  not  sustained  any  accident,  but 
that  she  could  not  have  experienced  any  serious- 
ly heavy  weather.  The  whole  of  the  hull,  masts, 
and  yards  were  in  good  condition,  and  the  pitch 
iu  the  waterways  had  not  been  started,  which 
must  have  been  the  ease  if  any  bad  weather  bad 
been  encountered.  The  deck-house,  made  of  thin 
planking,  and  six  feet  iu  height  above  the  deck, 
was  perfect,  there  not  being  a crack  in  the  plank- 
ing nor  even  in  the  paint.  The  seamen’s  chests 
and  their  clothing  found  on  board  were  perfect- 
ly dry,  some  razors  even  being  quite  free  from 
rust.  Moreover,  a small  vial  containing  oil  for 
use  with  a sewing-machine  was  found  in  a per- 
pendicular position,  which,  together  with  a thim- 
ble and  reel  of  cotton  discovered  near  it,  had  not 
been  upset,  as  must  have  been  the  case  if  the 
ship  had  been  subjected  to  any  stress  of  weather. 
Spare  panes  of  glass  were  also  found  stowed  away 
and  unbroken.  All  the  articles  of  furniture  in  the 
captain’s  cabin,  including  a harmonium,  were  in 
their  proper  places  and  uninjured  by  water,  the 
music  and  other  books  being  also  dry.  Finally, 
the  conclusion  arrived  at  bv  the  surveyor,  Mr. 
Austin,  is  that  there  exists  no  apparent  reason 
why  the  vessel  should  have  been  abandoned. 

But  in  addition  to  the  above  faets  a sword  was 
discovered,  which,  on  being  drawn  from  its  scab- 
hard,  exhibited  signs  of  having  been  smeared 
with  blood  and  afterward  wiped  ; further,  the  top- 
gallant rail  bad  marks  on  it  apparently  of  blood, 
and  both  the  bows  of  the  vessel  had  been  cut  to 
all  appearances  with  a sharp  instrument..  No 
bills  of  lading  nor  manifest  were  found  on  board. 
The  effects  in  the  captain’s  cabin  were  of  consid- 
rable  value,  and  proved  that  a lady  and  child  had 
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Sir, — I beg  to  inform  you  that  the  American 
brig  Maria  Diviua,  of  New  York,  has  this  day 
been  brought  into  this  port  by  the  mate  and  two 
of  the  crew  of  the  Nova  iscoliim  brigantine  Dei 
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Tim  ship’s  log,  which  was  found  on  board, 
showed  that  the  last  day’s  work  on  tin*  ship  was  on 
the  24th  November  (sea  lime),  when  the  weather 
allowed  an  observation  to  be  taken,  which  placed 
the  vessel  in  lat.  30°  5*>'  N.,  long.  27°  20'  W. ; 
the  entries  on  the  slate  log  were,  however,  carried 


up  to  8 a.m.  on  the  25th,  at  which  time  the  ves- 
sel passed  from  W.  to  E.  to  the  north  of  the  isl- 
and of  St.  Mary’s,  Azores,  the  eastern  point  of 
which  at  8 a.m.  bore  S.S.W.,  six  miles  distant. 
The  distance  of  the  longitude  of  the  place  where 
the  Maria  Diviua  was  found  from  that  of  the 
island  of  St.  Mary’s  is  7°  54'  (equal  to  about  420 
statute  miles),  and  the  corrected  distance  of  the 
longitude  from  the  position  last  indicated  oil  t lie 
log  is  1°  18',  so  that  the  vessel  had  apparently 
held  her  due  course  for  ten  days  after  tins  25th 
of  November,  the  wheel  being  loose  all  the  time. 

But  the  log  of  the  Dei  Gratia  shows  that  dur- 
ing the  time  from  the  25ih  of  November  to  the 
day  when  she  met  the  Maria  Diviua,  the  5th  of 
December,  the  wind  was  more  or  less  from  the 
north,  and  that  she  was  on  the  port  tack  during 
the  whole  of  that  period.  It  appears  therefore 
almost  impossible  that  the  derelict  should  have 
compassed  within  the  same  time  a distance  of 
7°  54'  E.,  at  all  events  on  the  starboard  tack, 
upon  which  she  was  met  by  the  Dei  Gratia,  and 
the  obvious  inference  is  that  site  was  not  aban- 
doned until  some  days  after  the  last  entry  was 
made  in  the  log. 

Naturally  vat  ions  theories  are  set  up  to  account 
for  this  extraordinary  series  of  facts,  and  the 
sword  and  blood  stains  found  are  held  to  point 
to  some  deed  of  violence.  Be  litis  us  it  may,  the 
fact  remains  that  up  to  the  present  date  not  a 
word  bus  been  beard  nor  a trace  discovered  of 
the  captain  or  the  crew,  the  lady  or  her  child. 
The  captain — B.  8*.  Boggs  by  name — is  well 
known  in  Gibraltar,  and  bore  the  highest  char- 
acter. It  can  only  be  hoped  that  by  giving  the 
utmost  publicity  to  the  Circumstances  some  light 
may  be  thrown  upon  this  at  present  most  mys- 
terious case. 

V. 

{Manuscript  extract  from  So.  131,  Feb.  1, 1S73.) 

I have  examined  the  sword  to  which  the  arti- 
cle in  the  Gibraltar  Chronicle  refers.  It  was 
found  on  the  floor  of  the  cabin  of  the  Maria  Di- 
viua by  the  marshal  of  the  court;  it  is  evidently 
Italian  make,  aud  bears  a cross  of  Savoy  on  the 
hilt.  It  remains  iu  the  custody  of  the  court. 
The  chronometer  und  ship’s  papers  cannot  be 
found. 

VI. 

( Manuscript  extract  from  So  132,  Feb.  7,  1873.) 

Result  of  analysis  adverse  to  blood  existing  on 
sword  or  wood- work  belonging  to  the  Maria  Di- 

VII. 

(Manuscript  summon/  of  re/sa-t  on  “ M.  D."  by  Captain 
It.  iV.  Wehl,  L’.S.S.) 

Mutiny  highly  improbable.  Cuts  in  the  bows 
merely  splintering  of  planks  due  to  straining. 
Ship  abandoned  in  a moment  of  panic,  and  lot- 
no  sufficient  reason. 

VIII. 

(Manuscript  extract  from  So.  133,  Feb.  12,  1873.) 

Value  of  vessel,  815, 000. 

IX. 

( Manuscript  extract,  from  So.  135,  March  10,  1S73.) 

The  Maria  Diviua  has  just  cleared  for  Genoa 
with  her  original  cargo,  taken  in  at  New  York, 
and  in  charge  of  Captain  George  11.  Hatch,  sent 
out  to  this  port  for  the  purpose  by  the  owners  iu 
New  York. 

X. 

( Manuscript  included  with  So.  142,  A peril  4,  1873  ) 

Letter  from  J.  A.  Nickelsen,  Ucttcrstriim  attf 
Fdhr,  Prussia,  via  Hamburg  (date  March  24th),  to 
U.  S.  Consul  at  Gibraltar,  asking  for  information 
regarding  the  Maria  Diviua,  at  the  request  of 
mothers  and  wives  of  missing  seamen.  Writer 
states  that  he  knew  three  of  these;  they  were  re- 
spectable, peaceable  men  und  first-class  sailors. 

XI. 

(Seicspapier  clipping  from  Gibraltar  “ Chronicle,"  Sue. 

20, 1873.) 

Cleared,  Nov.  19: 

II. M S.  Vanguard,  for  Lisbon  ; H.M.S.  corvette 
Dart , for  Malta. 

Steamers:  John  C.  Tree,  for  Bilbao;  Estrella, 
for  Huelva. 

Barkentine : John  T.  Marsh,  for  New  York. 

(Pencil  note  on  maryin.) 

Effects  of  missing  master  of  Maria  Diviua 
shipped  oil  John  T.  Marsh.  Inventory  shows 
that  no  articles  of  value  had  been  left  oil  board, 
with  exception  of  tin  octant,  a one-dollar  Span- 
ish coin  (gold),  a silver  waleh,  one  dollar  and 
twenty  cents  in  U.S.  coin,  a sextant,  and  a flute. 
The  only  paper  found  was  a German  document 
in  a tin  canister. 

XII. 

(Seicsj/aper  clipping  from  Boston  “Daily  Advertiser," 
Jan.  27,1885  ) 

MARITIME  NEWS.— ItlSASTKOB. 

Brig:  Maria  Diviua,  Walker,  from  Boston  for 
Hayti,  struck  on  Roshells  Reef,  Jan.  3d,  and  w ill 
probably  be  a total  loss. 

XIII. 

(Manuscript  extract  from  Boston  “ Daily  Advertiser," 
May  15,  1V>.V) 

Captain  of  brig  Maria  Diviua  charged  with 
wilfully  wrecking  his  ship  off  the  coast  of  Hayti, 
Jan.  3d. 

XIV. 

(Manuscript.) 

Trial  begun  July  20.  1885;  continued  21st, 
22d,  24tli,  27th,  28th,  30th,  August  5th,  lltli; 
concluded  ltith.  Jury  disagreed. 

XV 

( Manuscript  extract  from  diary  of  Dr.  V.  A Astcrly, 

of  Furnas.  San  Miynct,  Azores,  September  17,  1*73.)’ 

Culled  Sept.  15th  by  Lorenzo  Fidulgo  to  vi-it 
unknown  castaway;  found  patient  delirious  in 
hilt  by  L’sor  Creek;  quieted  down  ltith.  Grew 
worse  toward  evening,  and  died  unconscious  about 
midnight.  Malarial  fever  and  utter  prostration. 
Yesterday  afternoon,  knowing  his  end  to  be  near, 
the  man  told  me  a very  curious  story,  which  I set 


down  here  as  I remember  it.  His  mind  may  still 
have  been  wandering,  though  I am  inclined  to 
doubt  it,  notwithstanding  the  improbability  of 
bis  tule. 

It  was  about  November  2oth  that  matters  be- 
gan to  go  wrong.  Up  to  that  day  nothing  of  the 
slightest  importance  hud  happened  during  the 
voyage.  The  captain  was  a good  man,  and  as  we 
were  a good  crew,  we  liked  him  all  the  better  for 
making  us  do  our  work  up  ship-shape.  Ail  told, 
we  were  nine  on  board  ; the  captain,  his  wife  and 
child,  myself  (mate),  and  live  seamen.  Cargo, 
spirits  for  Genoa. 

It  had  gone  three  bells  of  the  first  watch  when 
I heard  the  captain  shouting  to  me  excitedly,  and 
I tumbled  up  on  deck  in  a hurry.  He  was  walk- 
ing up  and  down  bareheaded,  in  his  shirtsleeves, 
and  in  the  moonlight  his  face  looked  so  drawn 
and  haggard  that  I could  not  help  asking  what 
was  the  matter.  When  he  saw  me,  which  I don’t 
think  lie  did  at  once,  he  ordered  rne  to  get  the 
jolly-boat  out  and  pipe  up  all  hands ; then  lie  ran 
into  the  cabin,  and  a moment  later  jumped  into 
the  boat  witli  two  men.  “ Lower  away  ! and  you, 
sir,”  lie  called  out  to  me,  “bring  the  ship  round, 
ami  keep  near  us.” 

“Ay,  ay,  sir,”  I answered,  taking  the  wheel 
and  shoving  her  hard  a-lec.  While  we  were  in 
stays  one  of  the  seamen,  named  Mehlcn,  came  aft, 
ami  1 asked  him  what  hail  happened. 

" D if  I know,  sir  !”  he  answered,  in  a cu- 

riously unsteady  voice.  “ It  was  this  way.  I 
had  a hold  of  the  wheel,  and  was  kind  o’  lookin’ 
up  at  the  stars,  ’n’  the  missus  she  was  settin’ 
about  ten  foot  for’ard  o’  me,  and  to  (>ort,  boldin’ 
on  to  the  little  ’mi ; ’n’  the  next  thing  I hear  war 
a kind  of  a snap  an’  a cry  an’  a sharp  splash, 
like  as  if  some  ’tin  lied  (lipped  a big  haw-ser 
across  the  top  of  the  water;  V when  I looked 
down  they  was  gone,  chair  V all ; V the  devil  of 
anything  in  the  water  but  bubbles  in  the  ship's 
wake.  When  I come  round  a bit  I made  for  the 
cabin  and  tol’  him.  You  seen  the  rest.  She  war 
goiii’  jus’  ’s  steady ’s  she  be  now,  and  I reckon 
’twer’n’t  nothin’ ’s  we  know  of  yanked  ’em  to  the 
bottom  quicker’n  Jersey  liglitnin’.  Cap’n,”  he 
added,  lowering  iiis  voice  to  a whisper,  “that  war 
the  ole  titan  his.-el f,  and  you  ’n’  me  ’n’  the  rest  of 
us ’d  better  be  stowin’  our  chest  for  ’terual  dar- 
liution.” 

At  first  I thought  the  man  might  have  been 
drinking,  but  there  was  no  grog  to  get  at,  and  lie 
w as  as  steady  a man  as  w e had  on  board.  More- 
over, I saw  that  he  was  really  frightened;  and 
then  there  were  the  facts.  I felt  shaky  myself, 
for  there  is’ nothing  that  unhinges  a man  like  a 
thing  lie  can’t  understand,  and  I didn’t  under- 
stand how  the  chair  had  gone  overboard.  The 
lady  might  have  had  a fit,  or  gone  mad,  or  jumped, 
or  something  ; but  the  chair?  And  then,  again, 
things  don’t  disappear  in  that  wav  in  a perfectly 
calm  sea.  There  was  something  more  than  I 
could  account  for,  and  I did  not  like  it  any  more 
than  Mehlcn  did. 

By  this  time  w e had  worn  round,  and,  the  wind 
having  suddenly  slackened,  were  slowly  working 
our  wav  back.  The  other  two  men  had  come 
aft.  and  all  four  of  us  strained  our  eyes  to  catch 
a glimpse  of  the  boat ; but  though  we  were  just 
about  where  she  should  Ik1,  not  a sign  of  her  was 
to  be  seen.  We  bailed  through  the  trumpet, 
w liistled,  fired  our  revolvers,  and  hailed  again  ; 
but  not  a sound  came  back  in  answer;  and  after 
laying  to  for  about  an  hour  we  gradually  became 
convinced  that  the  boat  bad  disappeared  as  sud- 
denly and  as  mysteriously  as  the  captain’s  wife. 

For  a long  time  we  stood  together  in  silence 
by  the  wheel,  feeling  a nameless  horror  creep 
over  us  like  a damp  cold,  and  spread  slowly 
through  our  veins.  We  were  threatened  by  some 
terrible,  unknown,  unseen  danger,  some  appall- 
ing power  that  struck  suddenly,  silently,  fatally, 
and  without  warning.  We  did  not  know  what  it 
was,  whence  it  came,  or  how,  aud  the  next  second 
it  might  be  our  turn  to  be  seized.  It  is  to  our 
credit  that  during  this  agony  of  fear  not  one  of 
us  for  an  instant  thought  of  flying  from  this  fa- 
tal spot  and  abandoning  our  comrades  without 
some  further  effort  to  save  them.  By  daylight 
we  might  be  able  to  distinguish  what  was  invis- 
ible even  in  the  bright  moonlight,  and  so  I ad- 
vised two  of  the  men  to  turn  in ; Mehlen  and  I 
kept  watch.  We  reloaded  our  arms  and  paced 
the  deck  silently,  while  the  slightest  noise  made 
us  jump  with  alarm  and  tremble  violently.  Half 
an  hour  later  the  other  men  came  up  again.  It 
had  occurred  to  them  that  they  might  no  longer 
find  us  w hen  it  was  their  turn  to  come  on  watch, 
and  they  preferred  to  be  near  us.  I sent  one  of 
them  aloft,  but  he  merely  staid  a few  minutes, 
and  came  back  to  report  that  you  could  see  no 
more  from  the  cross-trees  than  you  eould  from 
the  deck.  I knew  that  he  was  frightened,  and 
feeling  as  I did  myself,  I had  not  the  heart  to 
send  him  up  again. 

So  that  interminable  night  passed,  as  it  seem- 
ed to  us,  second  bv  second,  and  when  dawn  came 
we  presented  a pitiable  appearance  indeed.  But 
with  the  warm  sunshine  matters  began  to  look 
different,  and  we  even  chaffed  one  another  feebly 
at  our  fears  of  the  night  before.  At  the  same 
time  there  was  no  denying  the  facts,  and  we 
could  offer  no  better  suggestion  than  Mehlen’s, 
who  stoutly  maintained  that  it  was  the  “ole  man 
hisself"  who  had  kidnapped  our  shipmates. 

All  day  long  we  cruised  around  the  same  spot, 
but  saw  nothing;  and  us  the  moon  rose  the  su- 
perstitious ten  or  which  we  had  been  able  to  fight 
off  lim  ing  the  daytime  once  more  took  pO'-e-.-ion 
of  us.  No  fortune,  however  great,  could  have 
tempted  it.-  to  spend  another  night  in  this  neigh- 
borhood, and  we  determined  to  pursue  our  course. 
As  yet  we  had  not  thought  of  the  future,  nor  of 
what  explanation  it  would  be  possible  for  us  to 
make  on  reaching  port ; forniy  part,  if  I thought 
of  the  future  at  all.it  was  of  a future  spent  en- 
tirely on  dry  laud,  and  I fancy  my  men  were  mtieh 
of  the  same  mind. 

Though  we  lad  neglected  to  have  them  struck, 
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1 judge  it  must  have  been  about  five  bells  when 
I began  to  feel  nervous  and  apprehensive.  Mehlen 
was  again  at  the  wheel,  and  I was  standing  beside 
him,  looking  ahead  in  a vague  way  and  thinking 
about  the  mystery.  The  moon  was  on  our  port 
bow,  and  invisible  from  where  I stood  in  the  shad- 
ow of  the  mainsail ; to  sturboard  the  sea  was  one 
glimmering  sheet  of  silver,  slightly  tinged  with 
yellow.  We  were  going  about  five  knots,  rather 
less  than  more,  and  instinctively  I turned  a mo- 
ment to  look  back  at  the  spot  we  were  leaving 
and  wish  we  were  niuking  better  time.  As  1 
turned  round  again  a tall  dark  column  rose  sud- 
denly from  the  bright  surface  of  the  water  on  our 
beam  ; neither  noise  nor  apparent  motion  accom- 
panied it,  yet  there  it  remained  in  the  same  rela- 
tive position  as  we  advanced,  neither  gaining  nor 
losing.  For  a few  moments  I could  neither  move 
nor  speak ; the  strength  had  gone  out  of  me  as 
water  flows  from  an  overturned  bucket,  and  I 
leaned  against  the  rail  more  like  a wet  rug  than 
like  a man.  I was  vaguely  conscious  of  wonder- 
ing whether  I was  awake  or  dreaming,  but  it  was 
rather  a sensation  than  a thought,  and  the  numb- 
ness which  pervaded  my  limbs  was  beginning  to 
creep  over  my.  senses  also,  when  I was  startled 
from  my  lethargy  bv  a gasping  shriek  from  Meh- 
len. “ Oh  my  God ! look  1”  The  top  of  the  col- 
umn suddenly  shot  out  at  right  angles  over  the 
deck.  It  seemed  to  me  that  I heard  a stifled  cry, 
followed  by  a sort  of  whistling  plunge,  and  the 
next  moment  I lay  at  the  foot  of  the  ladder  on 
the  forecastle  floor.  Mehlen  and  another  man, 
whose  name,  I think,  was  Burt,  were  lying  beside 
me, panting;  but  the  fourth ? We  did  not  dare 
ask  one  another  what  had  become  of  him,  but 
resolutely  and  in  silence  we  fastened  the  hatch, 
and  sat  down  hand  in  hand  to  listen,  while  the 
blood  throbbed  in  our  temples  and  we  trembled 
hysterically. 

About  an  hour  passed  thus, when  Mehlen  asked, 
in  a faint  voice,  if  there  was  any  rum  within  reach. 
I knew  that  it  would  be  imprudent  to  trust  the 
men  in  their  present  state  with  a full  bottle,  so  I 
opened  my  locker  in  the  dark,  half  emptied  the 
flask  on  to  my  clothes,  and  brought  out  the  re- 
mainder. Under  its  influence  we  rallied  some- 
what, lighted  a lantern,- and  after  swallowing  a 
few  mouthfuls  of  biscuit,  sat  down  again  to  talk 
over  the  situation.  The  men  were  naturally  su- 
perstitious, as  seamen  are,  and  would  be  satisfied 
only  with  the  hypothesis  that  the  mysterious  pow- 
er that  was  hunting  us  down  could  be  but  the 
devil  himself.  Not  having  been  raised  before  the 
mast  (in  fact  I only  took  to  seafaring  late  in  life), 
I held  a different  view,  which,  as  subsequent 
events  proved,  was  a correct  one;  but  I saw  that 
it  would  be  useless  to  argue  with  them  in  their 
present  state  of  mind,  and  so  I remained  silent, 
while  they  forgot  the  horror  of  the  moment  in 
speculations  of  horrors  to  come. 

Sleep  was  of  course  out  of  the  question,  and 
to  us  the  night  seemed  interminable,  but  eventu- 
ally wore  away,  and  when  daylight  came  I began 
to  prepare  for  the  next  evening’s  probable  visita- 
tion. I sent  Burt  to  the  wheel,  and,  assisted  by 
Mehlen,  I unshipped  the  smoke-pipe  of  the  galley 
stove,  replacing  it  by  a hollow  cast-iron  cylinder, 
in  the  walls  of  which  we  bored  a number  of  peep- 
holes. The  lower  flange  we  screwed  securely  to 
the  deck,  collected  a number  of  tools,  and  after 
cleaning  our  revolvers  and  a rifle  which  I had 
found  in  the  captain’s  cabin,  we  lay  down  for  a 
nap  about  noon. 

We  might  have  been  asleep  an  hour  or  so 
when  the  brig  gave  a sudden  quick  lurch  to  port, 
and  as  she  slowly  righted  herself  the  deck  planks 
began  to  creak  as  if  beneath  some  huge  weight. 
Without  a thought  of  our  companion,  we  rushed 
to  the  hatch  and  secured  the  bar.  Above  us  we 
could  hear , a slow  rubbing  noise,  like  the  Hqueak 
of  a squeegee;  then- all  was  quiet  again.  We 
were  certainly  much  terrified  still,  but  our  terror 
was  no  longer  the  same  superstitious  awe  that 
paralyzed  our  brain  us  well  aH  our  bodies,  for, 
however  formidable,  it  was  evident  that  our  pur- 
suer was  a material  being,  not  an  intangible  su- 
pernatural power.  It  was  no  more  than  a hith- 
erto unknown  sea-monster,  possibly  the  last  of 
its  species,  of  gigantic  size  and  power,  and  capa- 
ble of  extraordinary  rapidity  of  motion.  But  to 
these  qualities,  I reflected  consolingly,  we  could 
oppose  human  ingenuity  and  intelligent  courage. 
The  danger  was  no  less  than  before,  but,  thank 
God ! it  was  a real  danger  which  we  could  look 
in  the  face. 

After  considerable  hesitation,  for  with  all  my 
philosophy  I did  not  feel  over-bold,  I passed  my 
head  through  the  opening  in  the  deck,  and  look- 
ed through  the  peep-holes  of  the  cast-iron  box. 
At  first  I could  not  make  out  anything  clearly, 
but  soon  saw  that  we  were  surrounded  on  three 
sides  by  a dark  slimy  wall  about  forty  inches 
high  that  slowly  expanded  and  contracted  at  in- 
tervals of  a few  minutes.  Looking  down  the 
deck,  I made  out  two  long  lines,  the  one  decreas- 


of  me  so  completely.  I told  him  that  we  had  the 
sea-serpent  on  board,  and  that  he  had,  before  my 
eyes,  pulled  Burt  off  the  mast,  as  a cat  or  a snake 
draws  a bird  off  a tree  branch,  by  the  mere  fasci- 
nation of  his  eye.  A minute  later  the  rubbing 
noise  began  again,  stopped  for  a second,  as 
though  the  animal  were  hesitating  ; then,  having 
found  the  scent,  had  lain  down  to  wait.  It  was 
some  time  before  either  of  us  dared  to  move; 
our  situation  was  a solemn  one,  and  might  even 
have  been  called  hopeless,  if  ever  there  is  such  a 
one  below  heaven.  But  its  we  became  more  fa- 
miliar with  the  presence  of  the  danger,  curiosity 
finally  prevailed  over  our  fears,  and  with  infinite 
precautions  I passed  my  head  into  the  observa- 
tion box  and  looked  out.  Within  two  feet  of  me 
the  huge  head  rested  on  the  deck ; the  eye,  now 
closed,  was  nearly  abreast  of  tlje  peep-hole.  The 
head,  six  feet  long,  more  or  less,  was  of  a rich 
dark  bluish  green  color,  shaped  somewhat  like  a 
cobra’s,  and  rimmed  with  a broad  band  of  bright 
yellow  that  glowed  in  the  sunlight  like  gold ; be- 
hind the  bulge  of  the  occiput  the  rugged  skin 
was  ruffled  into  swollen  fat  ridges,  ami  as  far  ns 
I could  see  (eight  feet  or  more)  it  seemed  scaly, 
like  that  of  an  alligator  rather  than  of  a fish,  ami 
shone  with  a species  of  dull  iridescence,  chan- 
ging in  color  as  the  light  struck  it.  The  mouth, 
outlined  by  a black  glistening  burr  of  horn-like 
substance,  must  have  been  five  feet  long,  and 
from  the  fork  at  the  rear  end  a glutinous  fluid 
oozed  out  on  to  the  deck,  emitting  a sickening, 
powerfully  alkaloid  odor. 

It  wus  impossible,  of  course,  to  insert  the  rifle 
into  the  observation  box,  so  I instructed  Mehlen 
to  bore  a hole  through  the  upright  rim  of  the 
hutch,  and  fire  a shot,  to  see  what  effect  a bullet 
would  make  upon  the  monster’s  carapace.  W hen 
the  smoke  had  cleared,  away  I realized  that  the 
shot  had  been  useless.  A slight  tremor  ran  along 
the  folds  of  the  skin,  across  which  a metal- 
lic streak  showed  where  the  bullet  had  passed 
without  penetrating;  the  eye  slowly  opened,  and 
then  I fully  understood  how  poor  Burt  had  been 
drawn  from  his  refuge  in  the  cross-trees.  It 
would  be  impossible  to  describe  the  wonderful 
splendor  of  that  living  jewel — a moving  moon-stone 
eight  inches  in  diameter,  deep,  soft,  persuading, 
and  so  gentle  that  I could  have  gazed  forever  at 
its  changing  tints  of  the  most  exquisite  opal- 
escent sea  colors.  The  pupil  was  neither  round 
like  that  of  a fish,  nor  oblong  like  that  of  a cat, 
but  more  nearly  resembled  a moving  funnel,  into 
which  the  colors  of  the  iris,  concentrated  and 
deeper,  flowed  with  a spiral  motion,  now  slower, 
now  faster,  then  stopping  to  flow  outw-ard  again 
and  dissolve  in  the  luminous  outer  ring.  It  was 
only  with  the  greatest  difficulty  that  I could  draw 
my  eyes  away,  and  had  it  not  been  that  the  fate 
of  my  shipmate  constantly  warned  me  of  the  dan- 
ger of  that  beautiful  gem,  I could  have  gazed 
into  its  liquid  depths  until  the  control  of  my 
senses  had  been  lured  away  from  me.  But  with 
a great  effort  I broke  the  spell  and  jumped  down 
into  the  darkness  of  thp  forecastle,  where  wonder- 
fully colored  .fiery  circles  stared  at  me  from  every 
corner.  . 1 * 

Mehlen  staid  but  a short  time  in  the  box ; 
when  he  came  down,  dazed  and  enthusiastic,  lie 
was  muttering  to  himself. 

“It’s  a tarnation  pity,  but  I guess  we’ll  have 
to  do  it.” 

“ Do  what »”  I asked. 

“ Why,  spike  his  port  fire,  cap’ll,”  he  answered. 
“We  may  reach  his  brain,  but  that  seems  nearly 
too  much  to  hope  for;  ’tany  rate,  if  we  can  put 
a dead  light  on  that  glim  of  liisn,  he'll  prob’ly 
steer  straight  for  home,  wherever  that  may  be.” 

“ Yes,  and  lash  the  brig  to  pieces  in  heaving 
anchor,”  I objected.  * 

“That’s  so,  cap’n,”  Mehlen  answered;  “but  I 
don’t  see  as  we  have  any  choice.” 

In  his  present  position,  however,  we  could  not 
aim  at  the  monster’s  eye  through  any  of  the  peep- 
holes, for  the  box  was  so  small  that  our  revolvers 
would  only  fit  in  the  centre.  So  we  resolved  to 
wait,  tmd  by  turns  we  watched  a few  minutes  at 
a time ; and  in  return  the  monster  watched  ns, 
immovable  und  silent.  Toward  evening  it  opened 
its  colossal  jaws  to  yawn,  and  the  indescribable, 
overpowering  stench  that  followed  nearly  sicken- 
ed us.  But  after  a pull  at  the  brandy  bottle  we 
resumed  our  weary  task.  All  tlnough  that  night 
we  gazed  into  the  phosphorescent  well  of  light, 
and  hour  by  hour  through  the  following  day,  and 
again  all  tjiat  night,  until  once  more  the  same 
superstitious  feeling  of  awe  crept  into  our  souls ; 
for  instinctively  we  felt  the  colossal,  incredible 
age  of  this  sea-saurian  witness  of  prcaudreonic 
epochs,  to  whom  the  building  of  the  pyramids  was 
as  an  occurrence  of  yesterday.  Mechanically, 
like  dream-walkers,  we  stepped  up  and  down  from 
our  station ; and  of  all  these  hours  I remember 
but  one  feeling,  one  thought,  or  rather  percep- 
tion— that  “ IT”  had  not  moved. 

On  the  morning  of  the  second  day  as  I went 


ing  in  size,  the  other  growing  larger,  and  running  on  watch  I noticed  that  the  expression  of  the  eye 
the  whole  length  of  the  ship.  Just  in  front  of  ,--J  — 1 T*  :*  u-'1 

the  mainmast,  and  on  the  starboard  side,  the 
ridge  curved  inward,  and  from  a short  thick  coil 
behind  the  foremast  rose  a column  about  ten  feet 
high,  stemmed  on  the  deck  by  what  appeared  to 
be  short  fins  or  wings  spread  out  like  a fan.  This 
column,  owing  to  the  interference  of  the  mast,  I 
could  only  partially  see.  Save  for  the  slow  heave 
of  its  breathing  the  huge  animal  lay  perfectly  mo- 
tionless, and  I was  wondering  what  its  object  might 
be,  when,  looking  upward,  I descried  Burt  in  the 
cross-trees,  gazing  down  with  a terrified,  fasci- 
nated expression;  he  was  evidently  on  the  point 
of  falling,  and  it  seemed  to  me  that  his  move- 
ments were  no  longer  under  his  control.  Even 
as  I was  looking,  his  body  moved  slowly  forward 
until  I could  not  understand  how  he  retained  his 
equilibrium ; and  a moment  later  he  dropped. 

I stumbled  down  from  the  platform  and  sank 
on  to  the  floor,  faint  and  sick.  Mehlen  gave  me 
some  brandy,  which  revived  me  somewhat,  and 
asked  wfyat  I bad  seen  to  take  the  stiffening  out 
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had  changed.  It  was  no  longer  gentle ; it  had 
become  malicious,  and  a low,  leering  cunning 
characterized  its  purpose.  I called  out  to  Mehlen 
to  look  out;  the  next  moment  a quick  flash 
passed  before  my  eyes ; I pressed  the  trigger, 
and  with,  the  crash  of  the  report  fell  forward  on 
to  the  floor,  as  the  ship  shot  ahead  with  a sudden 
spring. 

When  I regained  consciousness  the  brig  was 
pitching  as  in  a heavy  sea,  though  there  was  no 
sound  of  wind  whistling  in  the  shrouds.  I raised 
myself  slowly,  for  I was  badly  bruised,  aud  looked 
around,  but  in  the  darkness  I could  see  nothing. 
My  memory  was  still  a blank,  and  obeying  a natu- 
ral instinct,  I took  down  the  liar  and  pushed  back 
the  hatch.  With  the  fresh  air  the  recollection  of 
the  past  few  days  returned  to  me,  and  wondering, 
doubting,  yet  incomprehensibly  secure,  I thrust 
my  head  through  the  opening  and  looked  out  at 
the  clear  sky  above.  I understood  what  had 
happened,  and  that  at  last  we  were  free  again. 
Twenty  fathoms  away,  the  sea  was  as  calm  as  & 


pond,  and  we  only  were  tossing,  not  the  waves. 
For  the  first  time  in  many  years  I prayed,  thank- 
ing God  for  our  wonderful  delivery,  ami  recog- 
nizing His  power.  But  this  excilement  did  not 
last.  Mehlen  soon  joined  me  on  deck,  and  now 
that  the  sense  of  danger  was  gone,  we  looked  at 
the  immediate  future  calmly.  We  were  yet  too 
unstrung  to  reach  any  satisfactory  conclusion  : 
immcdiaie  action  was  not  necessary,  so  we  set  to 
work  washing  the  deck  to  get  rid  of  the  horrible 
odor  which  the  monster  had  left  behind,  and 
which  emanated’  from  a dark  slimy  substance  that 
marked  his  position  on  the  white  planking. 

Toward  evening,  after  our  supper,  we  talked 
the  situation  over.  If  we  went  into  port  we  should 
have  a long  story  to  tell,  and  who  would  believe 
it  ? We  should  be  arraigned,  without  a doubt, 
ami  cross-examined  in  dock.  Mv  past  history  I 
did  not  wish  to  have  investigated,  and  Mehlen 
was  not  entirely  devoid  of  fear  as  to  what  an  in- 
quiry into  his  past  might  bring  to  light.  So  we 
determined  to  abandon  the  ship,  take  the  remain- 
ing boat,  which  was  sound  and  well  fitted,  amt 
steer  for  some  island  where  we  could  live  unknown 
ami  undisturbed.  It  was  essential  that  our  dis- 
appearance should  be  complete,  and  so  all  the 
next  day  we  labored  to  replace  eveiy thing  as  it 
was  before  disaster  had  overtaken  us.  Toward 
night,  having  taken  the  instruments  and  ship’s 
papers,  and  having  carefully  surveyed  the  ship 
we  were  about  to  leave,  wc  put  off,  and  after  the 
usual  hardships  that  beset  castaways  in  a small 
boat,  we  eventually  landed  here.  It  is  not  more 
than  a month  since  I buried  my  comrade,  and 
now,  doctor,  you  tell  me  it  is  my  turn.  Well — 
Amen ! John  Hkard,  Jin. 


PRESIDENT  BARNARD. 

Tim  death  of  Dr.  Barnard  deprives  the  nation 
of  a loyal  son  whose  fidelity  was  tested  in  trying 
times;  American  science,  of  one  of  its  foremost 
representatives  ; Columbia  College,  of  the  ablest 
and  most  successful  in  its  line  of  Presidents. 

Frkdkriok  Augustus  Portkr  Barnard  was 
horn  in  Sheffield,  Massachusetts,  May  ft,  1809. 
He  was  graduated  from  Yale  College  in  1828, 
and  in  183<»  received  in  that  college  an  appoint- 
ment as  tutor.  From  that  time  until  his  recent 
death — from  his  twenty-first  to  his  eightieth  year 
— his  energies  were  devoted  primarily  to  the 
cause  of  education,  and  chiefly  to  the  higher  edu- 
cation. From  1837  till  1854  he  taught  mathe- 
matics and  natural  science  in  the  University  of 
Alabama;  from  1854  till  1861  he  occupied  a 
similar  chair  in  the  University  of  Mississippi, 
holding  also  the  Presidency  of  the  latter  univer- 
sity from  1856  till  1861.  During  these  years  his 
activity  was  by  no  means  limited  to  the  class- 
room. He  published  numerous  articles  and  es- 
says on  educational  and  scientific  topics,  and  he 
took  a prominent  part  in  the  political  controver- 
sies of  the  stormy  years  before  the  war,  writing 
and  speaking  fearlessly  and  effectively  for  the 
integrity  of  the  Union.  When  Mississippi  seced- 
ed he  resigned  his  position  in  the  State  Univer- 
sity and  returned  to  the  North.  He  took  up  his 
residence  in  Washington,  and  in  1803  he  accept- 
ed a position  in  the  Coast  Survey.  In  1864  lie 
was  called  to  the  Presidency  of  Columbia  College, 
and  although  relieved  from  active  duties  in  the 
summer  of  1888,  he  still  held  this  position  at  the 
time  of  his  death. 

To  the  future  historian  of  Columbia  College 
the  quarter  of  a century  covered  by  President 
Barnard’s  administration  will  surely  seem  more 
important,  because  more  progressive  and  fruitful, 
than  the  entire  preceding  century.  Within  these 
twenty-five  years  Columbia  has  developed  from  a 
highly  respectable — according  to  our  brief  Ameri- 
can measurement,  we  may  even  say  venerable — 
but  extremely  old-fashioned  college  into  a mod- 
ern university.  Under  President  Barnard’s  re- 
gime the  college  proper,  the  academic  depart- 
ment, has  doubled  its  strength  and  more  than 
doubled  its  usefulness;  but  this  department  has 
been  overshadowed  by  the  development  of  the 
university  schools  which  have  grown  up  about 
it.  The  School  of  Mines,  where  in  1864  less 
than  thirty  students  pursued  their  studies  in  a 
cellar,  has  grown,  largely  through  President  Bar- 
nard’s fostering  care,  into  one  of  the  largest, 
best  equipped,  and  most  celebrated  schools  of  ap- 
plied science  in  the  world.  The  Law  School  has 
quadrupled  in  numbers,  and  has  been  brought, 
largely  through  President  Barnard’s  exertions, 
into  close  and  vital  connection  with  the  other 
university  departments.  A successful  School  of 
Political  Science  is  just  completing  its  ninth  year, 
and  a university  School  of  Philosophy  and  Let- 
ters is  in  process  of  development,  although  as  yet 
without  separate  organization.  In  1864  there 
were  in  all  these  departments  of  instruction 
scarcely  more  than  a score  of  professors  and  as- 
sistants; to-day  the  number  (exclusive  of  the 
medical  department,  whose  connection  with  Co- 
lumbia is  nominal)  is  more  than  one  hundred. 
Finally,  the  higher  education  of  women,  a cause 
which  I)r.  Barnard  had  always  at  heart,  is  to  lie 
provided  for  by  the  establishment  of  an  annex — 
the  Barnard  College  for  Women. 

With  this  great  and  rapid  development  Presi- 
dent Barnard’s  name  will  always  be  intimately 
associated,  not  by  mere  titular  right  as  the  name 
of  a ruler  is  associated  with  the  events  of  a reign, 
but  by  reason  of  the  active  sympathy  and  the  in- 
telligent guidance  with  which  he  accompanied 
and  aided  every  forward  movement.  It  was  clear 
to  him  from  the  outset  that  the  proper  field  of  a 
richly  endowed  city  college  was  the  specialized 
and  professional  work  of  the  university  rather 
than  the  disciplinary  work  of  the  high-school ; 
and  this  doctrine  he  preached  fervently  and  co- 
gently during  all  his  period  of  service  at  Columbia. 

President  Barnard’s  special  intellectual  inter- 
ests (aside  from  the  problems  of  education)  lay 
always  in  the  field  of  his  earlier  Southern  pro- 
fessorships— the  mathematics  and  the  natural 
sciences.  He  published  numerous  essays  on  sci- 


entific subjects.  He  went  to  Labrador  on  the  ex- 
peditiou  sent  out  by  the  government  to  observe 
the  eclipse  of  1860;  in  the  same1  year  he  was 
elected  President  of  the  American  Association 
for  the  Advancement  of  Science.  He  was  one  of 
the  original  corporators  of  the  National  Academy 
of  Sciences,  established  in  1863,  and  he  was  a 
corresponding  member  of  many  foreign  scientific 
societies.  Hut  his  interest  was  keen  and  his 
knowledge  extensive  in  almost  every  domain  of 
human  thought.  History,  politics,  and  literature 
always  claimed  much  of  his  attention,  and  there 
were  few  important  developments  in  these  sub- 
jects of  which  be  was  not  fully  cognizant.  In  a 
generation  of  specialists  he  was  one  of  the  lust 
(and  best)  of  the  encyclopiedical  scholars  of  the 
older  school. 

His  great  learning  was  no  cumbrous  impedi- 
ment. of  bis  mind ; to  borrow  a happy  phrase  of 
liOWKi.t.’s,  his  learning  hail  been  digested  into 
knowledge;  and  with  his  great  knowledge  he 
combined  to  a rare  degree  the  power  of  expres- 
sion, of  communication.  His  literary  style,  while 
possessing  a certain  characteristic  dignity  and 
roiindncss,  was  not  merely  clear,  but  singularly 
graceful.  This  all  who  have  read  his  writings 
know,  but  only  those  who  came  frequently  into 
personal  contact  with  him  (a  circle  narrowed  in 
liis  later  years  by  the  growing  infirmities  of  his 
age)  knew  the  charm  of  his  conversation,  where 
tin*  grave  march  of  the  written  period  was  ex- 
changed for  the  quick  movement  of  fluent  speech, 
ami  the  facts  and  illustrations  drawn  from  liis  co- 
pious knowledge  of  men  and  of  things  were  vivi- 
fied by  a keen  and  kindly  humor. 

No  man,  it  is  affirmed,  is  indispensable;  but 
Dr.  Barnard  was  not  one  of  the  men  who  aro 
easily  replaced.  In  the  college  of  which  he  was 
so  long  the  head,  and  by  reason  of  bis  sympathy 
with  every  form  of  intellectual  activity  almost  ail 
ideal  head,  in  the  nascent  university  where  his 
receptivity  to  new  ideas  made  him  a potent  influ- 
ence for  progress,  it  will  be  hard  indeed  to  till 
the  place  which  his  death  leaves  vacant. 


WILLIAM  H.  BARNUM. 

William  H.  Barnum  was  a fair  example  of  the 
typical  American,  especially  of  the  New-England- 
er  of  the  earlier  type.  The  son  of  parents  in 
comparatively  humble  circumstances,  he  first  saw 
the  light  at  Lime  Kock,  Litchfield  County,  Con- 
necticut, September  17, 1818.  His  education  was 
limited  to  that  which  is  afforded  by  the  common 
school.  At  the  age  of  eighteen  years  he  became 
engaged  in  business  pursuits.  In  that  part  of 
Connecticut  to  which  lie  belonged  business  is  of 
a varied  character,  and  young  Barnom’s  name 
was  connected  equally  with  the  smelling  of  iron 
ore  and  with  the  manufacture  of  cart  wheels.  A 
man  of  vigor  and  energy,  he  was  naturally  drawn 
into  the  arena  of  politics,  and  almost  from  the. 
very  first  his  advice  was  ns  much  prized  by  his 
political  friends  as  his  personal  activity. 

It  was  not  till  1851  that  lie  publicly  gave  him- 
self to  political  life.  In  that  year  he  was  elected 
to  the  State  Legislature.  The  times  were  full  of 
excitement.  The  antislavery  agitation  was  at  its 
height.  The  Compromise  Bill  of  1850  had  failed 
to  give  anything  like  general  satisfaction,  and  all 
the  States.  Connecticut  included,  were  more  or 
less  disturbed  by  the  doctrine  of  “ squatter  sov- 
ereignty.” Mr.  Barnum  had  the  full  benefit  of 
the  experimental  teaching  of  those  years  which 
immediately  preceded  and  of  those  which  covered 
the  civil  conflict;  and  in  1866  he  had  gathered 
such  strength  that  he  was  sent  as  a delegate  from 
his  State  to  the  “ Union  National  Convention,” 
held  in  Philadelphia.  In  1867  he  was  elected  a 
Representative  from  Connecticut  to  the  Fortieth 
Congress,  and  he  made  himself  especially  useful 
on  the  Committee  on  Manufactures,  Roads,  and 
Canals.  Successive  re-elections  kept  him  in  tho 
House  of  Representatives  till  1876,  when  he  was 
elected  United  States  Senator  to  fill  the  term  of 
Orris  S.  Furry,  deceased.  He  remained  in  tho 
Semite  till  March,  1879,  when  his  legislative  ca- 
reer ended. 

Mr.  Barnum  hud  long  since  become  a rich  man  - 
and  working  with  Mr.  Tii.dkn,  Mr.  Hewitt,  ami 
others,  he  gave  of  his  means,  as  well  as  of  liis* 
time  aud  talents,  to  the  promotion  of  the  Demo- 
cratic cause.  In  1868,  1872,  and  1876  he  was 
one  of  the  largest  contributors  to  the  campaigta. 
funds.  In  tlie  last-named  year,  Mr.  Hewitt  as 
Chairman  of  the  National  Democratic  Committees 
having  failed  to  give  satisfaction  to  the  partv-„ 
Mr.  Barnum  was,  much  against  his  will,  induced  ^ 
on  the  ground  of  liis  known  friendship  for  Mr. 
Tii.dkn,  to  accept  the  position.  In  1880  th  ea 
friends  of  General  Hancock  were  desirous  tine  t 
Mr.  Barnum  should  give  place  to  Mr.  William  .V  _ 
Wallack,  and  Mr.  Barnum  would  have  give « x 
way  but  for  the  interference  of  Governor  Tildk>*  9 
who  would  listen  to  no  such  proposal.  Success. 
was  not  yet  granted  to  the  Democratic  party,  bu  j. 
the  blame  was  not  to  be  laid  at  Mr.  Barnum 
door.  In  1884  he  held  the  same  position,  and  ^ 
assisted  by  Mr.  Gorman,  his  efforts  were  crowned, 
with  success.  His  experience  during  so  man  v- 
1’rcsideiitial  campaigns  had  made  him  master  o g~ 
the  situation,  and  it  says  much  for  the  skill  atx«^. 
ability  of  the  man  that  he  was  again,  in  the  yen.*— 
1888,  called  upon  to  take  charge  of  the  Demo  — 
era  tic  forces,  and  lead  them,  if  possible,  to  vio — 

there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  work  and 
worrying  anxiety  of  the  campaign  told  serious  1-^ 
on  Mr.  Barnpm’s  physical  strength.  It  is  no  — 
eret  that  he  was  out  of  sympathy  with  many  i* 
the  party  leaders,  and  on  certain  points  of  poli<_-  v. 
out  of  sympathy  with  Mr.  Clkvei.aNd  himsel  _ 
That  he  was  willing  in  such  circumstances 
hold  on  to  his  post  and  accomplish  what  he  dj  > j 
speaks  well  for  the  soldierly  spirit  that  was  | ^ 
him,  and  compels  the  admission  that  in  Wili.i^ 

H.  Barnum  the  Democratic  party  lias  lost  otu»  , ‘ 
its  ablest  men  aud  ono  of  its  most  efficient  lcu<lCl.s 
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RING  MASTER.H  N POTTER 

] GRANDE  ENTREE  &qU ADR ILLE 

Terpsichore  an  Marjj^^ceuv^e s on  Horse 

GREAT  HIGH  AND  LOFTY  TUMBLING  ACT.  ( 


i Messri.Lesher.  LanHon.Taylor  Molineax 
and  other  members  of-  Ihe  Company. 

THE  COUNTRYMAN'S  VISIT.  By  Roberto. 
Assisted  byT.jHle.Cully“&s  clown. 


} THE  CELEBRATED  BABY  CLOWNYife 
J ELEPHANT  "MAC.'Exhibited  Ly 
llhe  Champion  Animal  Tr&iner'B  illy  5i 

LES  ECHELLES.  Dizzy  Evolutions 

in  the  Air  and  Senaahon&l  Aerial  afe*? 

Flights  by  Messrs.LesherL^ndoij^^'  andGoMie, 

rgg’CHAMPION  PAR  EXCELLENCE  OF  BARE* 
BACK  RIDERS, 5ionorEduardo.Unedipaed. 
Unchallenged,  Unequalled;  Wonderful  Peafs 
performed  by  no  other  Amaleur  in  the,  World  <8Kg) 
Assisted  hy  the  funniest  down. in  AmericaXittlcCully* 

[TRAINED  DOGS  By  "TinyTom".  Introducing  his 
Prodigies  oflnfelIiger.ee. 

HORIZONTAL  BARJVssrsLesher  & Moliiu 

tux, 


g AN  ACT  FROM  THE  AREN  A.  By  "fhe  qrefcT 

I Roman  of  them  all!’  Victor;  riding  3 horse  a 

' INTERMISSION. 

jFLYING  TRAPEZE-FeStiof  skill  utd  <ferin$  bythc. 
most  exalted.  Ch&mbion  of  the  Air,  Roland  Molintux. 

[MDLLE  FREDERICK  A.in  her  unique  and  daring  ach 

Ipn  horseback,  assisted. by  those  inimitable  cLatera 
H&obolinkT  and  "Tlrty  Tom"' 

[FRANCE'S  FAR  FAMED  FANCH0N5, 

|F red,  Frankie  and  Fritz,  in  their  Funry  Frisky, 
rivolous  Fancy  ®jkI Festive  French  Frolics. 

[THRILLING  ACTS  ON  THE  DOUBLE  TRAPEZE 

; By th*  Bravest  Artists  in  existence.  *~V  ^ , . 

'MessrsLandon  and  Lesher.  Vf 

I THE' FRENCH  RIDING  SCHOOt^r  $ \ 

By  MonvMmeTrois  Etoilts  andy*»  j* 

'’heir  servant  oJoe"/  f 

Si 'THE  7WEChANlC’\_^tf<Y^ 


SOCIETY’S  NEWEST  AMUSEMENT. 


On  Friday  evening  of  last  week  was  given  an 
entertainment  by  Mr.  J.  M.  Watkrbury  at  his 
country-seat  “ Pleasance,”  at  Baychester,  on  the 
Long  Island  Sound,  to  which  there  tms  never 
been  a parallel  in  this  country.  In  Europe  the 
nearest  approach  to  it  was  the  amateur  circus 
which  the  Due  de  Moray  organized  and  carried  oil 
for  the  amusement  of  the  upper  ten  thousand  of 
Paris.  Mr.  Watkrbury’s  circus,  however — for  it 
was  a genuine  circus — is  said  by  persons  who 
saw  it,  and  who  have  also  seen  the  one  in  Paris, 
to  have  been  superior  to  the  French  one  which 
inspired  the  idea  of  giving  it. 

-The  magnificence  and  completeness  of  all  the 
arrangements  may  be  judged  by  a few  of  the  de- 
tails. It  is  said  that  the  total  cost  of  the  even- 
ing’s entertainment  was  not  short  of  $16, IKK), 
and  the  estimate  seems  a reasonable  one.  The 
programmes,  one  of  which  is  reproduced  here  in 
lac-simile,  were  printed  in  different  colors  on 
parchment  paper  and  mounted  on  brass  rods, 
and  eost,  including  the  artistic  w<*-k  of  prepara- 
tion, more  than  $1  apiece. 

The  preparations  were  begun  several  months 
ago.  A.  forty-foot  circus  ring  being  laid  out  by 
a veteran  of  the  genuine  circus,  the  gentlemen 
and  ladies  who  were  to  take  part  in  the  per- 
formance began  a severe  course  of  training,  ami 
have  practised  their  parts  twice  a week  ever  since 
last  winter.  It  was  a novelty,  and  the  enthusi- 
astic amateurs  threw  themselves  heart  and  soul 
into  the  labor  of  preparation. 

Nearly  all  the  guests,  some  three  hundred  in 
number,  were  invited  from  New  York  city,  and  a 
special  train  of  parlor  ears  took  thenrin  tiie  early 
evening  to  Baychester.  There  they  found  a scene 
of  remarkable  brilliancy  and  beauty.  The  large 
tennis-court  on  tiie  grounds,  a building  150  by 


200  feet  in  size,  had  been  fitted  up  for  the  occa- 
sion, lighted  by  electricity,  and  decorated  with  a 
total  disregard  of  expense.  Around  the  ring  it- 
self was  a low  wall  painted  in  ivory  white  and 
covered  on  top  with  silk  plush,  while  golden  cords 
and  tassels  served  to  further  adorn  it.  A large 
gallery,  constructed  especially  for  the  occasion, 
afforded  sitting-room  for  the  guests. 

The  actual  performances  were  exceedingly  cred- 
itable. Not  only  did  the  gentlemen  who  perform- 
ed the  daring  acts  of  trapeze  artists  and  bare-back 
riders  show  nerve  and  skill  that  were  worthy  of 
“ professionals,”  but  the  clowns  and  other  actors 
were  exceedingly  good.  As  a development  of  tal- 
ent among  the  wealthy  young  citizens  of  the  city 
the  exhibition  was  certainly  a success.  There 
was  little  to  criticise  and  much  to  praise. 

Even  the  ushers  and  imitation  peddlers  who 
distributed  flowers  and*pea-nuts  after  the  old  cir- 
cus fashion  were  ladies  and  gentlemen  of  social 
standing,  so  that  the  entire  entertainment  was 
genuinely  an  amateur  one.  The  pea-nut  venders 
were  Miss  Georgik  Berryman,  Miss  Mamie  Heck- 
scher,  Miss  IIattie  Roberts,  and  Miss  Post.  The 
“supers,”  who  under  direction  of  Ring-master 
Howard  N.  Potter  did  the  manual  labor  required 
in  the  changes  of  the  acts,  were  Messrs.  Robert 
Hargous,  Thomas  Howard,  Adolph  Ladenburg, 
Gordon  Fellows,  Victor  Souchon,  Storey,  and 
Beekman.  Their  uniform  was  showy  and  costly, 
as  were  all  the  dresses  worn  by  the  actors.  The 
two  clowns,  who  did  the  traditional  and  time-hon- 
ored clown  business  ns  if  they  hail  been  doing  it  for 
years,  were  Messrs.  Appleton  and  Havemeyek. 

The  first  act  was  a quadrille  on  horseback,  and 
in  tiiis  four  ladies  took  part.  They  wore  conven- 
tional riding-habits,  excepting  that  the  long  skirts 
were  white.  All  the  other  circus  business,  except- 


ing one  riding  act,  was  done  by  gentlemen.  The 
quadrille  riders  were  Miss  Ladenburg,  Miss  Dai- 
sy Hurst,  Miss  Sallie  Hargous,  Miss  Cary,  and 
Messrs.  Beach,  Potter, Woodbury  Kane,  and  Cot- 
tenet.  They  are  all  famous  equestrians,  and  the 
act  was  naturally  well  done. 

Billy  Bee  of  the  fourth  act  was  Mr.  William 
BiNiNGKR.und  his  clown  elephant  was  a canvas  af- 
fair with  two  gentlemen  concealed  within.  Of 
course  the  antics  were  funny.  Signor  Eduardo 
was  Mr.  E.  C.  Potter  ; Victor,  who  rode  the  three 
bare-backed  horses,  was  Mr.  Victor  Souchon; 
Mile.  Fredericka  was  Mr.  Frederick  Beach,  who 
appeared  in  the  traditional  short  skirts  and  tights 
of  the  circus  equestrienne.  His  mustache  had 
been  concealed,  and  his  blond  wig  was  a won- 
drous tiling.  Society  had  discovered  a new  amuse- 
ment, and  the  delight  and  applause  of  the  audience 
were  hearty  and  unrestrained.  Mr.  Waterbury 
was  voted  a prince  of  hosts,  and  after  the  circus 
maintained  the  character  well  by  further  enter- 
taining his  guests  with  a supper  and  a ball.  The 
two  orchestras  that  had  furnished  the  music  for 
the  circus  played  dance  music  till  morning,  and 
it  was  daybreak  before  the  guests  reached  their 
homes. 


THE  LOST  SHIP. 

The  great  ship  flew 
With  its  living  freight 
Right  in  the  trough  of  the  sea! 

The  dense  fog  came  like  a pall  so  thick — 
Oh,  where  can  the  helmsman  be? 

For  if  at  his  post, 

With  his  hands  on  the  wheel, 

He  can  neither  hear  nor  sec. 

The  blinding  rain 
Comes  hissing  down, 

And  the  winds  howl  so  that  he 
Is  deaf  to  all ; 

For  the  captaiu’s  call 
And  the  passengers’  shrieks 
Are  all  lost  on  him; 

For  tiie  icicles  dim 

His  sleepless  eyes,  and  paralyze 

Both  hand  and  limb! 

So  he  stands  there  stiff  and  cold  and  still, 
Dead ! at  the  J latter*  will. 

Ah ! what  avail  are  the  cries  and  prayers 
Of  the  voices  of  those  doomed  ones  there. 
With  their  maniac  shoutings  filling  the  air? 
No  eye  can  see — none  ever  know 
Tiie  agony  of  those  hemmed  in, 

With  hatches  battened  down  below; 

Covered  with  fog  and  sleet  and  snow, 

And  blinding  hailstones  rattling  so, 

As  if  laughing  at  their  woe. 

Still,  still  the  doomed  ship  staggers  on, 
Right  through  the  hissing  waves  alone. 

No  human  eye  will  ever  see  ^ 

One  of  that  great  ship’s  company ; 

For,  shrouded  in  her  storm-clad  pail. 

The  *hip  went  down — i cent  down  with  all! 

Stephen  Massktt. 


THE  ROYAL  HOUSES  OF 
EUROPE. 

The  ups  ami  downs  of  the  reigning  houses  of 
Europe  have  been  much  discussed  of  late.  All 
those  arc  recognized  as  being  of  royal  blood  mem- 
bers of  whose  families  now  occupy  or  at  one  time 
have  occupied  thrones.  According  to  official  re- 
ports, there  are  now  27  such  royal  families  in 
Europe,  with  453  male  members,  so  that  each  dv 
nasty  averages  17  princes,  a number  reached,  how- 
ever, only  by  ten  of  them.  Of  these  27  families 
no  less  than  18  are  German,  namely,  the  Hohen- 
zollem,  Wittelsbnch,  Wettin,  Wiirtemberg.  Zah- 
ringen,  Hessen.  Mecklenburg,  Holstein,  Anhalt, 
Schwarzburg,  Reuss,  Schaumburg,  Lippe,  Wal- 
ileck,  Hapshurg  - Lorraine,  Welf,  Nassau,  and 
Liechtenstein  ; six  are  Romanic  or  Latin,  namely, 
Bourbon,  Savoyen,  Braganza,  Monaco,  Bonaparte, 
Bernadotte ; two  are  Slav,  namely,  Obrenowiteh 
and  Njenosh ; and  one  is  Turkish,  namely.  Osman. 
Of  the  German  no  less  than  five,  and  of  these  the 
historic  houses  of  Hohenzollern,  Welf,  and  Haps- 
burg,  originated  in  the  little  Swabian  Wiirtem- 
berg. The  preponderance  of  the  German  dynas- 
ties is  all  the  greater,  because  of  the  41  actually 
existing  thrones  they  occupy  33.  Of  these  22  are 
in  the  German  Empire,  11  are  in  other  countries, 
namely,  Austro- Hungary.  Russia,  England,  Den- 
mark, Holland,  Belgium,  Portugal,  Ronmania,  Bul- 
garia, Greece,  and  Liechtenstein.  The  Romanic 
d vnast  ics  occupy  only  five  thrones,  namely,  those  of 
Italv,  Spain,  Brazil,  Monaco,  and  Sweden-Norwny. 
The"  Slav  dynasties  are  found  only  in  Servia  and 
Montenegro.  Nothing  is  clearer  from  these  data 
than  that  the  nationality  of  the  reigning  families 
has  had  but  little  influence  in  determining  the 
political  ideals  and  aims  of  the  people  they  gov- 
ern. Notwithstanding  the  thorough  German  char- 
acter of  the  Russian  reigning  house,  the  politics 
of  the  country  is  as  decided  in  its  anti-German 
character  as  though  its  rulers  were  Slavs. 

The  religion  of  eleven  of  these  dynasties  is  en- 
tirely Protestant,  of  five  others  the  greater  num- 
ber of  the  members  .are  Protestants.  To  these 
last  belong  such  houses  as  the  Hohenzollern  of 
Prussia,  of  which  the  older  and  Catholic  side 
lines  are  not  entitled  to  the  roval  succession  in 
any  Case;  a No  the  house  of  Wettin,  of  which 
the  Catholic  King  of  Protestant  Saxony  is  tiie 
leading  representative;  the  Holstein  house  of 
Denmark,  of  which  the  members  in  Greece  and 
Russia  belong  to  the  Orthodox  Eastern  Church, 


and  the  Wiirtemberg  and  Lippe  houses.  The 
Romanic  dynasties  are  all  Catholic,  except  that 
of  Bernadotte,  in  Protestant  Sweden  - Norway. 
These  exceptions  to  the  predominating  religion 
of  a dynasty  have  in  nearly  all  cases  resulted  from 
the  acceptance  of  a throne  in  a country  with  a 
different  national  religion.  Where  such  a change 
is  not  made  it  is  the  result  of  special  stipulation, 
as  is  the  case  with  Princess  Sophia  of  Prussia, 
who  in  becoming  engaged  to  the  Crown-Prince  of 
Greece  insisted  upon  her  adherence  to  the  Prot- 
estant faith.  Three  German  dynasties  are  entire- 
ly Catholic,  namely,  the  Hapsburg-Lorraine,  the 
Wittelsbach — to  which  the  rulers  of  Bavaria  be- 
long— and  Liechtenstein. 

Numerically  the  strongest  is  the  Danish  house 
of  Holstein,  with  its  58  living  princes,  next 
to  which  comes  the  Saxon  house  of  Wettin, 
with  52  princes.  Members  of  the  former  fam- 
ily rule  in  Russia,  Greece,  Denmark,  and  Old- 
enburg; of  the  latter  in  five  German  states  and 
in  Belgium,  Portugal,  and  Bulgaria,  and  will, 
when  the  Welf  family  becomes  extinct  at  the 
death  of  Queen  Victoria,  wear  tiie  crown  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  The  house  of  Ho- 
henzollern,  which  lost  in  1888  not  only  the  two 
Emperors  Wilhelm  I.  and  Frederick  III.,  but 
also  the  last  member  of  its  oldest  line,  the  Uo- 
henzollern  - Hechingen,  still  have  20  princes  in 
its  ranks,  of  whom  eight  are  less  than  fifteen 
years  old.  Another  side  brancli  will  become  ex- 
tinct when  the  childless  Charles  of  Roumania 
dies,  who  will  be  succeeded  by  his  nephew  Prince 
Ferdinand. 

Of  the  once  so  powerful  house  of  Bourbon 
only  one  representative  now  occupies  a throne, 
and  he  is  an  infant,  namely,  the  King  of  Spain. 
There  are  still  49  princes  of  this  dynasty,  of 
whom  only  one  seems  to  have  a chance  to  occupy 
a throne,  namely,  that  of  Brazil,  where  the  hus- 
band of  the  Crown-Princess  Isabella  may  succeed 
her  father.  The  Hapshurg  house  is  really  ex- 
tinct since  1740,  and  the  present  members  belong 
really  to  the  Lorraine  line.  The  death  of  Ru- 
dolph causes  no  embarrassment  in  the  succession, 
the  supply  still  exceeding  the  demand,  as  there 
are  yet  34  princes  of  this  dynasty  alive.  The 
most  productive  soil  for  princes  is  the  diminu- 
tive Liechtenstein,  which  lias  only  9000  inhab- 
itants, but  boasts  of  18  princes  of  royal  blood, 
or  one  for  every  600  souls.  The  two  influen- 
tial houses  of  Savoyen  in  Italy  and  Bema- 
dotte  in  Sweden-Norway  are  not  corresponding- 
ly prolific,  the  former  having  but  eight  princes 
and  the  latter  seven.  The  old  house  of  Welf, 
which  lost  the  throne  of  Hanover  in  1864,  and 
will  lose  that  of  England  at  the  death  of  Victo- 
ria, which  it  has  occupied  siuce  1714,  has  five 
male  members,  the  same  number  that  makes  up 
the  contingent  of  the  house  of  Ziihringen  that 
rules  in  Baden.  The  house  of  Bonaparte  has 
three  princes,  tiie  older  Lucien  line,  with  its  four 
representatives,  not  being  recognized  as  roval. 

The  senior  of  the  forty-one  rulers  of  the  Euro- 
pean families,  whose  average  age  is  fifty-six,  is 
the  King  of  Holland,  born  in  1817.  Five  rulers 
are  more  than  seventy,  among  them  the  King  of 
Denmark  ; 10  are  between  sixty  and  seventy, 
among  them  tiie  rulers  of  England,  Wiirtemberg, 
Brazil,  Saxony;  10  are  between  fifty  and  sixty, 
among  them  the  rulers  of  Sweden,  Austria,  Bel- 
gium, Portugal ; nine  are  between  forty  and  fifty, 
among  them  the  rulers  of  Roumania,  Turkey, 
Italy,  Russia,  Greece,  Montenegro,  Bavaria;  two 
between  thirty  and  forty,  namely,  tiie  rulers  of 
Schwerin  and  Servia ; one  between  twenty  and 
thirty,  namely,  the  Prince  of  Bulgaria,  the  Em- 
peror of  Germany  just  having  passed  thirty. 
The  King  of  Spain  is  not  three  years  old.  The 
oldest  in  the  number  of  yeArs  of  rule  is  the 
Queen  of  England,  who  bus  been  on  the  throue 
since  1837. 


A SOMBRE  DAY. 

A lonely  boat  lies  on  the  glass-smooth  bay; 
As  gray  the  water  as  spun  flax,  and  gray 
The  sky  as  smoke,  and  gray  as  moss-grown  stone 
Crumbling  on  some  old  grave,  forgot  and  lone 
The  shore  and  boat  and  tree, 

The  stretches  of  beaches, 

The  long  sandy  reaches, 

The  wavering  dimes,  and  the  wide,  windy  sea. 

Arlo  Bates. 


A MYSTERY. 

“ Iv  you  were  me,  and  trouble  I aunted  you,” 
He  whispered  low, 

“ Weighed  down  your  soul  in  doubt,  what  would' 
you  do?” 

“ I’d  tell  some  one  my  trouble,  were  I you,” 

With  accent  slow, 

She  said.  And  yet  again  : “ If  you  were  me,” 

He  said  ‘and  loved  a sweet  lass  tenderly, 

What  would  you  do?” 

Flushed  grew  her  cheek  and  drooped  her  head: 

“ I think  I’d  go  and  tell  her  so,”  she  said, 

“ If  I were  you.” 

“ Ah,  sweet ! ’tis  you  I mean,  iny  little  love — 

I love  you,  Flo.” 

Yet  lower  drooped  her  sun-kissed  head  above 

Tiie  roses  on  her  breast;  a frightened  dove 
Ne’er  fluttered  so. 

“ I love  you,  dear,”  lie  said  ngain ; and  she— 

Her  answer  e’er  will  be  a mystery, 

’Twas  said  so  low. 

Cecil  Percy  Poole. 
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T11E  CENTENNIAL  CELEBRATION. 

BY  JULIAN  RALPH. 

It  is  not  everv  day  that  makes  history.  The 
record  of  the  world  is  only  seemingly  a contin- 
uous story ; in  fact,  it  contains  as  many  inter- 
ruptions as  the  spaces  between  the  rods  that  hold 
up  and  partly  form  a great  suspension-bridge. 
Three  days  that  will  appear  in  history  came  to- 
gether in  New  York  on  Monday,  Tuesday,  and 
Wednesday,  the  29th  and  30th  of  April  and  the 
1st  of  May.  They  were  devoted  to  the  centennial 
celebration  of  the  inauguration  of  Washington, 
and  therefore  of  the  actual  establishment  of  our 
present  system  of  government.  It  was  intended 
that  the  celebration  should  turn  the  minds  of  men 
back  to  the  stirring  scenes  of  a century  ago,  but 
it  has  had  the  effect  of  impressing  the  nation 
with  its  present  greatness  and  its  promise  for  the 
future. 

The  credit  for  this,  the  greatest  popular  dis- 
play in  the  history  of  the  republic,  is  due  pri- 
marily to  J.  E.  Peyton,  Esq.,  of  Haddenfield,  New 
Jersey,  who  induced  the  Tennessee  Legislature, 
on  March  19,  1883,  to  pass  a resolution  asking 
Congress  “to  encourage  an  appropriate  celebra- 
tion of  the  inauguration  of  President  Washing- 
ton in  New  York  in  1889.”  To  the  South  is  due, 
therefore,  part  of  the  honor  of  originating  the 
idea  of  the  celebration.  But  Mr.  Peyton  cuts  a 
more  important  figure,  and  one  that  is  unique. 
He  is  an  Englishman  by  birth,  and  has  long  ago 
retired  from  business  with  a competency.  For 
seventeen  years  he  has  been  originating,  propos- 
ing, and  devising  centennials.  His  friends  assert 
that  to  him  was  in  a measure  due  the  Centennial 
Exhibition  at  Philadelphia,  the  centennial  cele- 
bration at  Yorktown,  this  last  great  display  in 
New  York,  and  several  minor  affairs  of  the  same 
nature. 

The  first  practical  step  toward  the  just  com- 
pleted celebration  in  New  York  city  was  taken  by 
the  New  York  Historical  Society  in  March,  1884, 
when  it  resolved  in  formal  meetingto  celebrate  the 
occasion.  After  that  the  project  began  to  take 
form.  The  Chamber  of  Commerce  decided  to  ask 
Congress  to  make  an  appropriation  toward  this 
end,  and  to  interest  the  city  and  State  officials. 
Colonel  Peyton  and  the  late  Algernon  S.  Sitlli- 
tan  then  got  up  a citizens’  movement  at  the  Fifth 
Avenue  Hotel  on  November  10th  of  that  year. 
In  December,  1887,  a committee  of  fifty-nine  cit- 
izens was  appointed,  with  Mayor  Abram  S.  Hew- 
itt as  chairman.  Those  who  then  and  afterward 
became  distinguished  in  connection  with  the  hard 
work  of  the  great  effort  to  give  expression  to  the 
nation’s  jubilation  were  Stephen  Van  Rensselaer 
Crcgkr,  Asa  Bird  Gardiner,  Brayton  Ives,  Rich- 
ard Watson  Gilder,  W.  E.  D.  Stokes,  Edgeiiton 
Winthrop,  Hamilton  Fish,  W.  G.  Hamilton,  El- 
bridge  T.  Gerry,  Stdyvesant  Fish,  and  Ward 
McAllister.  Still  later,  as  we  shall  see,  Admiral 


Porter,  Rear-Admiral  Jocktt,  General  Daniel 
Butterfield,  C.  W.  Woolsey,  General  Martin  T. 
McMahon,  and  others,  came  in  for  well-deserved 
credit. 

For  three  days  before  the  celebration  began  it 
rained  violently  most  of  the  time,  with  the  effect  of 
greatly  disturbing  the  minds  of  the  New-Yorkers, 
and  of  cleaning  the  streets  to  a degree  that  made 
them  one  of  the  principal  glories  of  the  occasion. 
Monday  morning,  that  of  the  first  day  of  the  cele- 
bration, found  the  sky  obscured  by  clouds,  and  a 
chill  but  westerly  wind  blowing.  It  was  the  day  of 
the  President’s  arrival  at  Elizabeth,  New  Jersey, 
in  commemoration  of  the  arrival  there  of  George 
Washington  a century  and  six  days  before.  The 
little  New  Jersey  town,  which  has  to-day  the 
same  number  of  souls  (forty  thousand)  which 
made  up  the  population  of  New  York  city  in 
Washington’s  time,  was  radiantly  decked  with 
bunting,  set  with  three  triumphal  arches,  and 
electrified  by  a spirit  as  patriotic  and  enthusias- 
tic as  that  which  invested  the  celebration  in  New 
York  which  was  to  come.  The  President  rode 
in  a magnificent  train  of  special  cars  on  the  Penn- 
sylvania Railroad — a train  that  is  said  to  have 
been  the  most  complete  ever  run  on  a railroad. 
Those  who  rode  in  it  missed  few  of  the  comforts 
that  attend  life  in  a well-ordered  rich  man’s  house. 
With  the  President  came  Mrs.  Harrison,  Private 
Secretary  and  Mrs.  Halkord,  Mrs.  McKee  and  Miss 
Murphy,  of  the  White  House  circle.  Secretaries 
Windom  and  Rusk  and  the  ladies  of  their  fam- 
ilies, Mr.  Walker  Blaine  and  the  Misses  Blaine, 
the  Chief-Justice  and  Associate  Justices  of  the  Su- 
preme Court,  army  and  navy  officers,  and  Messrs. 
John  Jay,  Edward  Cooper,  Seth  Low,  O.  B. 
Potter,  John  A.  King,  and  the  Washington  cor- 
respondents of  the  New  York  papers.  Assistant 
General  Passenger  Agent  Boyd  and  Mechanical 
Inspector  Pratt  were  in  charge  of  the  traiu. 

Although  it  was  so  early  in  the  morning  and 
the  day  was  but  just  breaking,  Trenton  was  wide- 
awake, and  there  the  train  took  on  ex-Senator 
Sewell’s  private  car,  containing  himself,  his  wife 
and  daughter,  Governor  Green,  General  Striker, 
Senator  Cattell,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Hamill,  Colonel 
Stockton,  General  Grubb,  Colonel  Donnelly,  and 
• Captain  Skirm,  as  well  as  a dozen  ladies,  the  men 
being  mainly  members  of  the  New  Jersey  Cen- 
tennial Committee.  There  was  an  uproar  of 
cheeriug  as  the  train  rolled  past  a line  of  boyish 
soldiers  in  Continental  uniform  of  buff  breeches 
and  waistcoats,  and  standing  with  guns  at  present 
arms  to  welcome  the  President  to  the  beginning 
of  the  nation’s  jubilee. 

President  Harrison, Vice-President  Morton  and 
his  wife,  and  a few  others  breakfasted  in  Gover- 
nor Green’s  house,  and  then  took  places  upon  an 
impromptu  platform  to  view  the  unique  parade 
by  four  thousand  men,  some  of  whom  were  Grand 
Army  men,  militia-men,  the  Third  Regiment  of 
New  Jersey,  Oddfellows,  men  of  the  United  Order 


of  American  Mechanics,  Knights  of  Pythias  and 
Knights  of  St.  John,  in  uniform,  Hibernians,  thir- 
teen boys  dressed  as  Continentals,  and  many  farm- 
era  attired  as  Revolutionary  soldiers,  as  Iudiaus, 
as  boys  going  to  mill,  as  old-time  farmers,  having 
dragged  behind  them  several  floats  perpetuating 
the  memory  of  household  and  out-door  scenes  pe- 
culiar to  the  daily  life  of  our  patriot  fathers. 
Half  the  procession  the  President  saw  from  the 
stand  ; the  other  half  he  rode  past  as  the  paraders 
were  drawn  up  in  line  on  either  side  of  the 
street.  ; 

The  line  of  inarch  was  to  Elizabethport — the 
same  line  that  Washington  took  when  he  went  to 
what  was  then  called  “the  Point”  to  embark 
upon  a large  barge  manned  by  thirteen  members 
of  the  then  seven-year-old  Marine  Society  of  the 
Port  of  New  York,  and  to  be  carried  by  the  force 
of  these  men's  oar-strokes  to  the  capital  of  the 
country.  In  his  progress  to  the  water-side  in  this 
procession  the  President  had  to  pass  under  what 
was  called  “ the  living  arch,”  because  its  out- 
lines were  decorated  with  the  beautiful  forms  of 
young  girls  in  white,  and  carrying  banners  repre- 
senting the  Suites  and  Territories.  They  flung 
down  upon  the  President’s  carriage  a shower  of 
roses  in  bud  and  blossom. 

At  the  water-side  the  President  and  the  gen- 
tlemen of  his  escort  embarked  aboard  the  gov- 
ernment steamer  Despatch  to  be  carried  to  New 
York,  nnd  on  the  way  to  witness  the  great  naval 
display  and  parade,  the  first  feature  of  the  metro- 
poliLin  programme.  The  ladies,  the  Governors, 
and  committee-men  of  the  different  Flutes,  and 
all  their  invited  guests,  were  on  board  the  steam- 
boats Wimau  and  Monmouth.  The  steam-boat 
Laura  M.  Starin  was  the  vehicle  for  the  press. 


Upper  New  York  Harbor  was  then  filled  with  a 
motley  collection  of  every  sort  of  steam-vessel. 
Close  to  the  city,  anchored  in  a line,  were  the  fast 
cruisers  that  form  the  nucleus  of  our  coming 
navy:  the  Chicago,  the  Atlanta,  the  Boston,  and 
such  noble  representatives  of  the  navy  that  Far- 
ragut  commanded,  as  the  Kearsarge,  the  Yantic, 
the  Essex,  the  Brooklyn,  the  Jamestown,  and  the 
Juniata.  Then  there  were  the  revenue -cutters 
Grant  of  New  York,  Gallatin  of  Boston,  Dexter 
of  Newport,  McLean  and  Ewing  of  Baltimore, 
and  the  boarding  tugs  Chandler,  Washington,  and 
Manhattan.  It  was  a splendid  front  that  they 
presented,  each  trimmed  with  what  the  sailors 
call  a rainbow  decoration  of  flags,  reaching  over 
the  mast-tops  from  the  bow  to  the  stern.  Be- 
hind them  assembled  a thousand  steam  passen- 
ger boats,  steam  - tugs,  steam  - lighters,  steam- 
barges,  and  other  tugs  towing  freight  barges. 

Every  boat  was  festooned  with  as  many  flags 
as  could  be  hung  upon  it,  and  each  boat  was 
crowded  with  participants  or  spectators.  There 
were  seventy  thousand  persons  on  the  water. 
This  aggregation  of  vessels  formed  a beautiful 
picture,  and  when  one  thinks  of  the  magnificence 
of  nature’s  arrangement  of  the  bay,  and  consid- 
ers that  it  formed  a frame  of  the  picture,  with  its 
green  highlands,  its  statue-topped  and  fort-crown- 
ed islauds,  its  two  rivers  meeting  at  the  point  of 
a city  of  towering  buildings,  the  grandeur,  the 
magnificence  of  the  scene  can  be  appreciated. 
Never  in  this  country,  in  all  probability  never  in 
Europe,  was  seeu  anything  of  the  sort  to  ap- 
proach it. 

The  city  itself  presented  an  aggregation  of  roof 
lines  fluttering  with  bunting,  and  fretted  with  the 
forms  of  tens  of  thousands  of  men  and  women 
looking  down  upon  the  water.  So  ample  and 
prodigious  were  the  preparations  for  the  festival 
that  terraced  stands  had  been  built  upon  the  roofs 
of  many  of  the  principal  houses,  upon  the  roofs 
of  places  like  old  Castle  Garden,  upon  the  ends  of 
the  wharves,  and  elsewhere,  while  people  in  ex- 
traordinary numbers  congregated  upon  Governor’s 
Island  and  Castle  William,  upon  Bedlow’s  Island 
at  the  foot  of  the  Liberty  Statue,  and  upon  the 
sea-wall  of  the  Battery  Park,  where  they  were 
massed  ten  thousand  in  a body,  all  with  their 
faces  toward  the  bay.  The  usual  forests  of  masts 
that  hem  the  city’s  sides  were  now  ornamented 
not  only  with  bunting,  but  with  fence-like  lines 
of  sailors,  standing  hand  in  hand  upon  the  yards. 
The  boom  of  a cannon  announced  the  approach 
of  the  President  upon  the  Despatch , and  just  then 
the  sun  parted  the  curtain  of  clouds  that  had  ob- 
scured it,  and  bathed  the  whole  city  and  the  green 
water  in  a glorious  burst  of  sunshine,  as  if  nature 
wanted  to  commemorate  the  perfect  golden  wea- 


ther through  which  Washington  was  rowed  to 
New  York  a century  ago. 

Admiral  Porter  had  been  placed  in  command 
of  the  naval  display,  and  had  chosen  for  the 
more  close  supervision  of  details  Rear-Admiral 
Jouktt  and  Mr.  C.  W.  Woolsey,  of  the  Hoboken 
Ferry  Line,  as  his  aides,  acting  also  under  Mr.  Asa 
Bird  Gardiner,  of  the  committee.  These  gentle- 
men had  arranged  an  orderly  system  of  ten  squad- 
rons of  vessels,  and  a consultation  of  their  pro- 
gramme suggested  the  idea  that  the  boats  were 
to  be  drawn  up  in  separate  battalions  in  different 
parts  of  the  bay.  Whether  this  was  enforced  or 
not,  it  is  a fact  that  the  number  of  vessels  became 
so  great  as  to  practicully  fill  the  bay,  so  that  a 
chaos  which  was  both  picturesque  and  wonderful 
took  the  place  of  system.  A passageway  was 
left  through  the  mass  of  stationary  vessels,  and 
through  this  the  Despatch,  bearing  the  President, 
made  glorious  progress.  Not  only  was  she  fes- 
tooned with  the  rainbow  line  of  bunting  fore  and 
aft,  but  she  was  also  decked  with  lines  of  flags 
hung  from  side  to  side,  and  also  stretched  over 
the  lops  of  the  masts.  As  she  approached  the 
city  she  seemed  like  some  great  tropical  bird  of 
brilliant  plumage  skimming  over  the  water.  As 
she  passed  each  vessel  its  colors  were  dipped, 
and  when  she  came  to  the  government  boats, 
each  ripped  the  atmosphere  with  a Presidential 
salute  of  twentv-oue  guns,  each  boat  obscuring 
itself  in  a fog-bauk  of  smoke  as  its  guns  were 
fired. 

Our  second  President,  John  Adams,  should  have 
been  there  to  appreciate,  as  he  never  did  in  his 
life,  the  full  import  of  his  own  true  American 
sentiment  that  the  best  wav  to  express  patriotism 
was  with  noise.  For  with  a thousand  boats  blow- 


ing their  whistles,  with  twenty  ship3  of  the  war 
and  revenue  service  firing  their  guns,  and  with 
seventythousand  people  sending  up  mighty  cheers, 
to  be  thrown  back  by  the  cheers  of  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  others  in  the  crowded  city,  there  was 
noise  enough  to  express  a patriotism  even  as  grand 
as  is  our  own.  The  yards  of  the  men-of-war  were 
manned  by  the  sailors,  who  looked,  from  the  airy 
distance  of  a thirteen-story  building,  as  clothes- 
pins do  on  clothes-lines. 

One  of  the  boats  in  the  convoy  of  the  Despatch 
carried  with  it  Captain  Ambrose  Snow,  of  the 
New  York  Marine  Society,  and  twelve  old  retired 
sea-captains,  who  were  to  row  the  President  ashore 
at  the  foot  of  Wall  Street.  Every  skipper  wore 
a black  broadcloth  suit,  a silk  but,  and  a dark 
blue  satin  badge,  and  looked  in  that  attire  like 
the  prosperous  captains  of  the  pilot-boats  of  old, 
who  used  to  dress  in  that  way.  They  manned  a 
great  barge  called  the  Queen  Kapiolani,  and  with 
the  assistance  of  a few  sailors  seated  in  the  bow 
of  the  boat,  they  rowed  the  President  safely 
ashore,  where  he  stepped  upon  a float  covered 
with  purple  cloth,  and  connected  with  the  street 
front  by  steps  draped  in  the  same  material. 
Wall  Street  was  magnificently  decorated.  The 
principal  buildings  were  almost  hidden  behind 
bunting. 

From  the  wharves  at  the  foot  of  the  street  to 
Trinity  Church  at  the  head  of  the  street  was'a 
fluttering  mass  of  gay  color.  The  Sub-Treasury, 
standing  on  the  site  of  old  Federal  Hall,  where 
Washington  took  the  oath  of  office,  was  especial- 
ly well  ornamented,  and  was  distinguished  by  a 
temporary  pine  platform  built  upon  its  steps  for 
the  holding  of  the  literary  exercises  of  the  next 
day.  It  was  twenty  minutes  past  one  o’clock  when 
the  President  landed.  Hamilton  Fish,  Governor 
Hill,  and  Mayor  Grant  were  on  the  float  to  re- 
ceive him,  and  eayh  addressed  a few  words  to  him. 
Then  he  entered  his  carriage,  nnd  made  his  way  in 
an  appointed  place  in  the  procession  that  had 
been  arranged  along  the  route  to  the  Equitable 
Building.  Colonel  Floyd  Jackson  was  the  mar- 
shal of  this  parade,  and  commanded  the  Fifth 
Cavalry  of  the  regular  army,  the  New  York  Coin- 
maudery  of  the  Loyal  Legion  of  officers  of  the 
late  war,  representatives  of  the  New  York  and 
Kings  County  Grand  Army  posts,  the  uniformed 
veterans  of  the  Seventh  Regiment,  the  Sons  of  the 
Revolution,  and  the  veterans  of  the  Fifth,  Ninth, 
Eleventh,  Thirteenth,  Twenty-second,  Twenty- 
third,  Sixty-ninth,  and  Seveutv-first  regiments.  In 
other  carriages  behind  that  of  the  President  rode 
the  Centennial  Committee-men,  Governor  II ii.l, 
Mayor  Grant,  Vice-President  Morton,  Lieutenant- 
Governor  Jones,  Chief- Justice  Fuller,  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Cabiuet  (excepting  Mr.  Blaine),  Scua- 
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THE  LATE  KEV.  FREDERICK  A.  P.  BARNARD,  PRESIDENT  OF  COLUMBIA  COLLEGE. 
Fiiom  a Photograi'U  uy  Paou  Bkotukks. — [Sir  Page  371.] 


THE  LATE  WILLIAM  H.  BARNUM,  OF  CONNECTICUT. 

[See  Page  371.] 


tors  Evarts  and  IIiscock,  and  a few  others.  Following  the  car-  building  of  the  Equitable  Life-assurance  Company,  which  covers 
riages,  on  foot,  were  the  Aldermen  of  New  York  and  Brooklyn,  a block  on  Broadway  between  Pine  and  Cedar  streets.  Upon  a' 

the  Governors  of  nearly  all  the  States,  the  committee-men  sent  by  raised  dais  the  President,  Vice-President,  and  Governor  were  in-*, 

each  State,  the  Justices  of  the  Supreme  Court,  judges  of  the  State  troduced  to  a large  number  of  invited  guests,  principally  selected 

and  city,  the  heads  of  the  city  departments,  many  of  the  consuls,  from  those  who  were  in  the  procession  that  had  formed  his  escort, 

and  many  members  of  Congress  and  the  State  Legislature.  All  After  that  the  President  lunched  in  a private  room  at  a table 
were  to  take  part  in  an  official  reception  by  the  President  in  the  which  is  said  to  have  been  the  most  magnificently  appointed  and 
rooms  of  the  Lawyers’  Club,  in  the  eight-million-dollar  granite  decorated  dining  table  ever  seen  in  this  country,  if  not  in  the 
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rode  in  resplendent  uniform  with  his  brilliantly 
caparisoned  staff  at  the  head  of  the  line.  Then 
came  two  thousand  or  more  regulars  of  the  cav- 
alry and  infantry  service,  and  then  the  cadets 
from  West  Point  marching  like  one  man  possessed 
of  all  the  legs  of  the  great  school.  The  artillery 
and  light  batteries  of  the  regular  army,  with 
highly  polished,  glistening  steel  guns,  provoked 
loud  applause.  Then  came  the  marines,  the 
naval  apprentice  boys,  and  the  sailors,  the  last 
always  touching  sentimental  chords  in  the  human 
breast,  though  they  always  march  with  a rolling, 
limber  movement  lacking  any  sort  of  beauty. 
The  government  had  wisely  ordered  all  the  sailors 
to  carry  marching  rations,  and  in  their  canteens 
every  alternate  man  carried  coffee  and  every  al- 
ternate man  carried  water. 

_ After  these  came  the  militia-men,  the  National 
Guard,  in  detachments,  from  a great  majority  of 
the  States  east  of  the  flacky  Mountains,  including 


“ O city  sitting  by  the  sea, 

How  proud  the  day  that  dawned  on  thee  1" 

seemed  to  the  people  as  fitting  for  the  present 
day  as  for  that  greater  one  they  were  written  to 
celebrate.  Then  Mr.  Dkpew  was  introduced  as 
the  orator  of  the  day  amid  great  cheering.  H0 
spoke  for  twenty-five  minutes,  and  was  at  his 
best  in  the  matter  and  manner  of  his  address. 
President  Harrison  followed  with  a short  ad- 
dress, and  then  the  purple-clad  Archbishop  of 


the  Roman  Catholic  diocese  of  New  York  ad- 
vanced, and  raising  his  jewelled  hand,  pronounced 
a benediction. 

While  these  exercises,  commemorative  of  the 
actual  inauguration  of  Washington,  were  in  prog- 
ress, the  greatest  military  display  since  the  re- 
turn of  the  troops  to  Washington  at  the  close 
of  the  war — the  greatest  ever  made  in  time  of 
peace  in  America — was  under  way  in  Broadway. 
All  the  streets  below  Chambers  Street  on  the 
west  side  of  the  city  and  below  Beekman  Street 
on  the  east  side  were  gay  and  crowded  with 
troops  drawn  up  in  waiting  to  take  their  places 
in  the  great  movement.  War  and  peace  were 
seldom  more  effectively  and  picturesquely  sug- 
gested in  their  eternal  kinship  than  bv  the  scenes 
in  the  streets,  where  drummer-bovs  sat  on  their 
drums  in  the  roadways  along  which  gnus  were 
stacked,  while  the  soldiers,  in  the  uniforms  of 
the  troops  of  nearly  all  the  States,  stood  at  rest 
between  the  now  deserted  but  bunting-covered 
business  houses.  It  was  to  be  a wondrous  pro- 
cession. The  men  in  it  numbered  nearly  52,000, 
and  if  all  parading  at  once  would  have  covered 
eleven  miles  when  halted.  The  President  and 
the  principal  personages  on  the  Sub-Treasury 
platform  were  driven  in  carriages  past  the  sol- 
diers, who  were  already  under  way  to  the  review- 
ing stand  at  Madison  Square.  There  were  great 
stands  at  the  City  Hall  Park,  Washington  Square, 
Union  Square,  and  Madison  Square.  At  the  last- 
mentioned  two  stands  faced  each  other,  and  turn- 
ed the  roadway  of  Broadway  into  a walled  lane. 
Of  these  two  great  sloping  hillocks  of  bench-cov- 
ered boards  the  one  on  the  right  or  east  side 
was  for  the  President,  a bow-shaped  place  having 
been  built  for  him  (and  his  Cabinet  and  others)  in 
its  front.  The  neighborhood  was  solidly  packed 
with  people;  so  were  the  roof  lines,  the  windows, 
balconies,  and  other  points  of  advantage  for  sight- 
seeing. For  six  horn's  these  people  stood  or  sat, 
for  five  hours  and  a half  the  troops  swept  by, 
now  in  sober  blue,  now  in  brilliant  dress,  ami  now 
on  horses.  All  that  time  the  music  of  bands,  the 
tread,  tread,  of  feet,  the  rumble  of  gun-carriages, 
the  clank  of  swords,  the  rattle 'of  horses’  hoofs, 
and  the  fast-flving  waves  of  applause  from  the 
spectators  filled  the  air.  The  business  of  the 
town  was  paralyzed;  the  city  had  been  captured 
by  pleasure-seekers. 

It  had  been  said  that  to  move  troops  past  a 
given  point  at  the  rate  of  7000  an  hour  was  a 
remarkable  and  seldom-reached  performance,  but 
on  this  occasion  there  is  said  to  be  no  doubt  that 
the  men  and  horses  swept  along  at  the  rate  of 
9500  an  hour ! And  the  men  were  in  wide  lines, 
averaging  18  men  in  a file,  nnd  sometimes  in- 
cluding 22  men.  The  ranks  were  so  close  to- 
gether that  in  notable  instances,  like  that  of  the 
marching  of  the  West  Point  Cadets,  the  knees  of 
one  file  fitted  into  the  bends  of  the  legs  of  the 
file  in  front  of  them.  Major-General  John  M. 
Schofield,  head  of  the  regular  army,  and  Chief 
Marshal  of  the  parade,  cut  a splendid  figure  as  he 


distant  Texas  nnd  the  District  of  Columbia.  They 
marched  in  the  order  in  which  the  States  were 
admitted  to  the  Union,  Delaware’s  370  men  lead- 
ing, with  a band  attired  in  peacock  blue  uniform. 
At  the  head  of  each  body  of  troops  rode  the 
Governor  of  the  State  they  represented,  usually 
with  his  staff.  Nearly  all  the  Governors  were  in 
civilian  attire.  Notable  exceptions  were  Gov- 
ernor Fitzhugh  Lee,  of  Virginia,  and  Governor 
Gordon,  of  Georgia — two  dashing,  splendid  men 
on  horseback,  whose  appearance  was  one  of  the 
sensations  of  the  day.  Governor  Beaver,  crip- 
pled by  the  loss  of  a leg  and  lashed  to  his  horse, 
led  the  splendid  quota  sent  by  Pennsylvania. 
That  State  was  represented  by  8000  men  in  line, 
or  something  like  75  per  cent,  of  her  entire  force. 
All  wore  the  dull  State  uniform,  but  they  carried 
with  them  all  the  impedimenta  of  soldiers  going 
to  battle,  excepting  ammunition.  They  carried 
their  knapsacks,  blankets,  haversacks,  canteens, 
cartridge  - boxes,  rifles,  and  tin  cups.  General 
Hastings,  of  Pennsylvania,  cut  a very  soldier- 
like figure  and  won  great  applause.  New  Jersey’s 
troops,  led  by  Governor  Green,  and  numbering 
3700  men.  made  a gaudy  and  splendid  display, 
because  their  regimentals  differed,  nnd  were  often 
very  showy.  Georgia  sent  only  35  men — General 
Gordon  and  bis  staff.  Connecticut  made  a brave 
display  with  her  Foot  Guards,  dressed  with  gren- 
adier iiats,  buff  breeches,  and  red  coats,  and  with 
her  other  troops,  numbering  in  all  600  soldiers, 
Massachusetts  contributed  1500  men,  including 
the  justly  famous  Ancient  and  Honorable  Artil- 
lery of  Boston,  dressed  in  two  or  three  differing 
styles  of  attire,  each  more  ancient  than  the  other. 
There  were  500  Maryland  men,  and  twice  as  many 
from  New  Hampshire,  the  Granite  State  having 
Bent  the  three  bodies  of  men  that  make  up  the 
entire  State  force.  Vermont  sent  700  Green 
Mountaineers.  Governor  John  P.  Richardson, 
of  North  Carolina,  led  500  men,  one  body  of  them 
carrying  the  flag  of  a regiment  that  existed  before 
the  Revolution. 

Then  came  90  per  cent,  of  the  home  guard 
of  the  State  of  New  York,  or  all  that  could  be 
mustered  on  any  order  at  any  time;  12,000  men 
in  four  brigades,  eighteen  regiments,  one  battalion, 
and  five  batteries.  Leading  them  were  Governor 
David  B.  Hill,  in  plain  clothes,  and  his  uniformed 
staff,  Adjutant-General  Porter,  once  the  famous 
Colonel  of  the  still  more  famous  Twenty-second, 
and  his  staff,  and  Brigadier-General  Locis  Fitz- 
gerald, whose  resplendent  troop  of  staff-officers 
wore  snow-white  breeches.  For  an  hour  and 
nearly  another  half-hour  the  solid  ranks  of  the 
men  of  the  Empire  State  swung  by,  every  man 
with  his  ankles  clad  in  white  canvas  leggings, 
nnd  every  regiment  except  two  in  the  sober  State 
uniform.  The  two  exceptions  were  the  famous 
Seventh  Regiment  of  rich  young  men  and  mar- 
vellous training,  nnd  the  almost  equally  splendid 
Twenty-second,  the  former  wearing  gray  coats 
and  white  helmets,  the  latter  in  white  coats 
decked  with  gold.  The  Seventh  Regiment  turned 


out  1021  out  of  a quota  of  1075  men.  In  all 
the  parade  there  were  four  bodies  that  struggled 
for  applause  as  the  most  automatic,  rigid,  and 
perfect  marching  bodies.  These  were  the  West 
Point  Cadets,  the  Seventh  Regiment  of  this  city, 
tlie  boys  of  the  Michigan  Military  Academy,  near 
Detroit,  and  the  Twenty-third  Regiment  of  Brook- 
lyn. It  is  not  for  us  to  decide  the  superiority  of 
either.  They  all  four  marched  like  machines. 

Fitzhugh  Lee,  like  a Marshal  of  France  in 
his  soldierly  bearing,  led  Virginia’s  yellow-plumed 
cavalry  and  red-plumed  artillery,  600  in  all. 
Ohio  had  8200  men, with  Governor  Foraker  in  com- 
mand, and  there  were  also  in  line  the  small  forces 
from  Rhode  Island,  Louisiana,  Illinois,  Missouri, 
Michigan,  Florida,  Texas,  and  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. Texas  sent  her  Belknap  Rifles,  all  in 
white.  The  parade  closed  with  11,000  Grand 
Army  men  and  a small  force  of  the  Loyal  Legion 
— an  organization  of  officers  in  the  late  war. 

After  that  came  the  banquet  in  the  Metropoli- 
tan Opera-house,  where  the  grand  figures  and 
dimensions  which  marked  every  feature  of  the 
great  celebration  were  still  in  order.  Places  were 
set  for  800  men,  and  5000  others  were  admitted 
to  see  the  splendor  of  their  tables  and  of  the 
banqueting  ball — a display  never  to  be  forgotten, 
and  never  equalled  in  America.  The  floor  that 
had  pulsated  to  the  steps  of  the  dancers  of  the 
night  before  was  now  all  but  covered  with  tables, 
arranged  as  pairs  of  magnets,  ends  to  ends,  with 
smaller  tables  within  the  loops  of  and  between 
the  magnets.  On  the  tables  were  mounds  of 
lilies,  which,  being  set  upon  sheets  of  mirror 
glass,  appealed  to  float  on  miniature  lakes ; here 
and  there  between  the  tables  were  great  clusters 
of  hydrangeas  upon  leaved  stalks  so  tall  as  to  al- 
most close  the  view  from  different  points.  In 
other  places  arose  beds  of  pink  roses  and  of  white 
roses,  with  tall  spires  of  ealla  lilies  rising  above 
them.  There  is  said  never  to  have  been  anything 
like  such  beautiful  floral  decoration  in  a public 
ball  in  New  York  before.  The  shields  and  coats 
of  arms  of  States  on  the  fronts  of  the  balconies 
were  wreathed  with  flowers.  Above  the  boxes 
were  enormous  bundles  of  roses.  The  air  above 
seemed  full  of  greenery  and  flowers,  for  long 
curving  lines  of  laurel,  evergreen,  and  roses  fell 
from  the  ceiling  to  the  boxes  uml  galleries,  and 
in  the  centre  of  all  was  an  octagonal  construc- 
tion from  whose  points  hung  lines  of  flowers. 
The  front  of  the  proscenium  arch  bore  a painting 
of  Washington,  bung  before  lines  of  greenery  so 
closely  placed  as  to  suggest  a netting  that  reached 
across  and  bid  the  arch.  Everywhere  in  amazing 
profusion  were  brilliant  jets  of  light. 

At  eight  o'clock  President  Harrison  appeared, 
with  Mayor  Hugh  J.  Grant  and  Vice-President 
Morton,  Governor  Hill,  Elbridgk  T.  Gerry, 
Chief-Justice  Fuller,  and  other  distinguished 
men  nnd  members  of  the  Centennial  Committees. 
The  Mayor  took  the  head  of  the  table  as  the  of- 
ficial representative  of  the  city,  which  was  the 
host  of  the  occasion.  At  the  grand  table  where 
lie  presided  these  were  the  banqueters : the  Pre- 
sident, the  Governor,  the  Vice-President,  the  Lieu- 
tenant-Governor, Chief- Justice  Fuller,  Judge 
Charles  Andrews,  General  Schofield,  Admiral 
Porter,  Senator  Evarts,  Senator  IIiscock,  Mr. 
Hayes,  Mr.  Cleveland,  Bishop  Potter,  Speaker 
Cole,  Secretary  Redfikld  Proctor,  S.  S.  Cox,  Gen- 
eral Sherman,  Clarence  VV.  Bowen,  and  Eluridgk 
T.  Gerry. 

At  the  tables  and  in  the  boxes  above  were  what 
appeared  to  be  all  the  most  famous  men  of  the 


country,  particularly,  but  not  at  all  exclusively 
those  in  public  life.  There  were  thousands  of 
them.  These  occupants  of  the  stage  boxes  were 
perhaps  the  most  notable : 


The  President. 


A.  The  Chairman. 

B.  General  Fitzgerald. 

C.  General  Sherman. 

1).  Mrs.  Mr  Elroy. 

E.  Mis.  Grant. 

K.  K.  B.  Hayes. 

G.  Grover  Cleveland. 

II.  Thomas  F.  Bayard. 

1.  Ex-Governors  of  New 
York. 

R.  The  Mayor. 

S.  The  Governor. 

T.  The  Vice-President. 

.J.  Samuel  Borrowe. 

K.  John  H.  V.  Arnold. 

L.  The  Secretary. 


O.  The  Committee  of  ihe 
House  of  Keprcaenia- 
tivee. 

J\  The  Chief  Jnripp  of  the 

s.  T*“a&?5K& 

IT  mi he  States. 

1 • 1 he  Members  of  the 
Cabinet. 

v.  The  Committee  of  the 

' „rnll,‘?1  8l«t<->‘  Senate. 

>\ . General  Schofield. 

X.  Governors  of  States 
other  than  New  York. 


The  appnrent  repetition  of  some  names  in  the 
boxes  and  at  the  chief  tables  is  explained  by  the 
(act  that  in  the  boxes  were  the  families  of  the 
great  men  who  themselves  sat  at  the  tables.  This 
was  the  menu,  printed  on  plain  cards: 


Hors-d’CEnvres. 

Varies.  Varies. 

Pot  age. 

Tortile  verte. 

ITors-d'fEnvro,  cliand. 

Pctitcs  Timbales  it  hi  Ministcrielle. 

Poisson. 

Snnmon  du  Kennebec,  Sauce  hollandalse. 
Ponimes  a 1’Anglaise.  Sulode  de  Concombrea. 

Relovd. 

Filet  de  Boenf  pique,  Sauce  mad^re. 

Entries. 

Rie  de  Veau  u la  P6rignenx. 
Champignons  sautes.  Haricots  verts. 

Bei-assines  en  Caisse.  Flageolets. 

Aspics  de  Foies  gras.  Parcels.  Sorbet  u la  Presidetice. 
Roti. 

Ponlets  dll  Prin temps  an  Cresson.  Salade  russe. 
Glaces  fantaisies. 

Dessert. 

Petits  Fours.  GAtenux  nssortis.  Pieces  monlees. 
Mottoes.  Fruits.  Cute.  Liqueurs. 

Vins. 

Haul  Satiterne.  Giesler,  Green  Seal. 

Thompson  Sherry.  Roiuane Couiiti  Burgundy. 

Chateau  Leoville,  Barton 
& Gnestier.  Fine  Cognac. 

Moet  <&  Cbandon,  White 
Label.  Russian  Knmmel. 

Irroy.  Chartreuse  jatine. 

G.  II.  Mntnm,  Exlra  Dry.  Apollinaris. 

Jules  Muiutn,  Grand  Sec  (in  reserve). 

Promptly  at  nine  o’clock  the  wife  of  the  Pre- 
sident appeared  in  his  box.  This  was  the  signal 
for  all  tlie  other  invited  ladies  to  make  their  ap- 
pearance in  a sudden  buret  of  grace  and  beauty 
in  tlie  boxes  that  form  three  tiers  around  the  au- 
ditorium. The  effect  was  magical.  All  the  ladies 
were  in  evening  dress,  and  the  flash  of  pink  amis 
nnd  the  blaze  of  jewels  were  magnificent.  Mrs 
Cleveland,  the  wife  of  the  ex-President,  was 
cheered,  ns  her  husband  had  been  before  her. 
It  WHS  a striking  sight  to  see  all  the  ladies  lean- 
ing over  the  richly  caparisoned  balcony  railings 
to  bear  the  speeches  that  followed  the  coffee. 
The  Mayor,  who  made  an  admirable  as  well  as 
handsome  presiding  officer,  read  the  toasts  nnd 
introduced  the  guests.  First  he  called  on  the  Gov- 
ernor to  welcome  the  guests.  The  toast  “ George 
Washington”  whs  drunk  in  silence,  the  guests 
standing.  Then  Grover  Cleveland  addressed 
himself  to  the  toast  “The  People  of  the  United 
States.”  As  lie  spoke,  some  of  the  people,  thrill- 
ed to  excitement,  rose  and  cheered ; nearly  nil 
did  so  when  he  finished.  Mr.  Rutherford  B. 
Hayf.s’s  toast  was  “The  Presidency,”  and  Gen- 
eral Sherman,  honored  by  fervent  applause,  spoke 
for  the  Army  and  Navy.  Senator  Evarts  discuss- 


LOW-SPIRITED. 

“ Why.  Ann  Augustv,  what’s  the  matter  with  Bijah 

“ Well,  you  see,  lie  went  down  to  York  to  the  CVnteneral.  an'  it  cost  him  so  milch,  what  with  sight- 
seein'  nil'  bunco,  thut  it  makes  him  sort  o'  low-sperited  like—’’  _ 

“Do  tell!  An’  what  everis  bunco?”  , , , 

“ Kind  of  a game  h<*  s»v«  thov  play.  Bije  was  always  good  on  checkers  au  crokay,  but  he'd  ought 
ter  bev  known  belter  than  to  tackle  any  new-fangled  Ceuteneral  game.” 
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cd  the  toast  to  the  Judiciary ; and  other  speakers 
were  President  Charles  W.  Eliot,  of  Harvard 
College,  James  Russkli.  Lowell,  Senator  John  W. 
Daniel,  of  Virginia,  and  others.  President  Har- 
rison closed  the  speaking  with  hearty  congratu- 
lations for  New  York  upon  the  part  she  was  play- 
ing in  the  centennial  celebration.  There  was  tu- 
multuous cheering  and  an  enthusiastic  waving  of 
handkerchiefs  when  he  began  and  when  he  fin- 
ished. 

All  over  the  cities  of  New  York  and  Brooklyn, 
in  the  principal  parks  and  plazas,  there  were  gor- 
geous pyrotechnic  displays.  Earlier  in  the  even- 
ing there  had  been  a monster  open-air  concert  in 
Madison  Square,  in  which  Herr  Reinhold  Suhmelz 
led  a band  of  seventy-five  pieces,  and  Theodore 
Thomas  controlled  2000  voices  selected  from  the 
great  German  clubs  and  singing  societies  of  the 
city.  Thus  ended  the  second  day  of  the  great 
celebration. 

The  third  day,  Wednesday,  May  1st,  was  dis- 
tinctively that  of  the  people,  who,  having  seen 
their  navy  and  their  troops,  were  now  to  join  their 
industrial  and  other  organizations  in  a monster 
parade  directed  and  planned  by  General  Daniel 
Butterfield,  himself  a plain  citizen,  though  once 
a soldier  of  valorous  record.  More  than  one  hun- 
dred thousand  men  had  been  enrolled  as  partici- 
pants in  this  popular  demonstration,  and  it  was 
early  seen  that  it  would  bo  impossible  for  them 
to  cover  the  line  of  march  within  the  hours  of 
daylight.  Therefore  General  Butterfield  had  to 
demand  a lessening  of  the  number  of  men  in  each 
body,  until  the  total  force  was  reduced  to  75,000 
souls.  The  route  was  reversed,  the  line  being 
from  Fifth  Avenue  at  Fifty-seventh  Street  down 
to  Canal  Street  as  the  disbanding  point.  The 
parade  began  at  ten  o’clock.  The  weather  was 
superb;  the  sun  glorified  the  bunting  that  shone 
on  two-thirds  of  the  houses  of  the  great  city ; the 
streets  were  filled  bv  our  country  cousins  and  our 
own  fellow-residents.  But  although  the  display 
was  in  very  many  and  important  respects  the 
grandest  of  the  three  days,  the  most  thrilling  and 
the  most  replete  with  gratifying  surprises,  over 
all  the  festivity  was  felt  the  fatigue  of  the  peo- 
ple ; they  were  tired  of  so  much  sight-seeing,  of 
the  long-continued  strain  upon  their  physical  and 
nervous  systems ; 250,000  of  the  million  who  had 
packed  the  sides  of  the  line  of  march  the  day  be- 
fore— perhaps  350,000 — were  now  devoting  them- 
selves to  strolling  about  the  city,  happy  in  the  free- 
dom of  their  movements. 

The  President  arrived  early;  the  head  of  the 
parade  reached  him  soon  after  ten  o’clock  in  the 
morning.  General  Sherman  and  Senator  John 
Sherman  and  several  cabinet  members  were  with 
him.  A touching  occurrence  was  the  arrival  of 
General  Abram  Dally  supported  by  two  men. 
The  decrepit  old  General  is  one  of  the  two  sur- 
vivors of  the  war  of  1812  in  this  city,  and  is  more 
than  ninety  years  old.  While  supported  by  his 
friends  he  handed  to  the  President  a letter  in 
which  he  said  he  had  been  refused  tickets  to  the 
grand  stand  and  the  right  to  ride  in  the  parade. 
Instantly  and  heartily  the  President  bade  him 
come  and  sit  at  his  right.  When  this  was  com- 
prehended by  the  multitude  the  cheering  was  like 
thunder  filling  the  air.  After  that  the  Hon. 
Grover  Cleveland  drove  down  the  open  line  of 
march  with  the  Hon.  J.  Hampden  Robb,  and  again 
the  cheering  was  tremendous.  Then  came  the 
Mayor,  heading  a double  platoon  of  imposing- 
looking  men,  the  Presidents  of  the  Marine  Society, 
Columbia  College,  and  many  societies  taking  part 
in  the  parade,  several  of  which  were  more  than 
one  hundred  years  old.  The  Mayor  carried  in  a 


silver  cylinder  an  address  signed  by  these  gen- 
tlemen and  addressed  to  the  President,  and  this 
he  handed  to  the  Executive  amid  salvoes  of  ap- 
plause. 

Following  General  Butterfield  and  his  staff 
came  the  bright-eyed,  well-dressed  youths  of  the 
classes  of  Columbia  College  and  of  the  College  of 
Physicians  and  Surgeons.  Following  them  were 
the  conquerors  of  all  hearts,  the  foremost  heroes 
of  the  whole  three  days’  show,  the  participants 
whose  performance  is  even  yet  the  talk  of  the 
city— eight  battalions  of  boy  pupils  of  the  public 
schools,  with  400  in  a battalion.  They  were  led 
by  President  J.  Edward  Simmons,  of  the  Board  of 
Education,  and  by  Principal  John  P.  Robinson,  of 
the  West  Fifty-second  Street  School;  but  no  one 
heeded  these  dignitaries,  for  to  the  people  it 
seemed  that  the  real  leader  was  the  tender  drum- 
major  of  a band  of  boys.  He  twirled  his  big 
baton  like  a necromancer ; he  saluted  the  Presi- 
dent as  Wellington  might  have  saluted  royalty. 
The  little  boys  had  minds  only  for  one  idea,  that 
of  marching  as  they  had  been  taught.  They  suc- 
ceeded superbly.  President  Harrison,  bowing 
and  applauding  with  his  radiant  face,  said  no- 
thing that  lie  had  seen  was  so  soldier-like ; Vice- 
President  Morton,  beaming  and  applauding,  sec- 
onded the  assertion  for  himself;  General  Sher- 
man vowed  the  boys  marched  better  than  veter- 
ans, and  one  man  cried  out,  “Thank  God,  I am 
an  American !”  Some  women  cried  and  all  but 
danced  with  joy  at  the  sight,  which  lasted  more 
than  half  an  hour,  and  never  varied  in  its  presen- 
tation of  rigid  lines  of  boys  with  their  heads  up 
and  their  feet  swinging  in  absolute  concert.  The 
famous  corps  called  “ the  German  Warrior  Band,” 
whose  front  rank  was  formed  of  eighteen  men 
wearing  the  Iron  Cross  they  received  for  per- 
sonal valor  in  three  of  Germany’s  wars,  marched 
no  better.  The  reason  was  said  to  be  that  the 
men  knew  something  of  the  futility  of  finite  ef- 
forts, and  therefore  thought  of  many  things, 
while  the  boys  had  but  one  idea  in  their  little 
heads — to  march  well. 

The  members  of  Tammany  Hall  perpetrated  a 
blunder  in  failing;  to  salute  the  President  until 
the  spectators  demanded  the  formality.  So  did 
the  Ancient  Order  of  Hibernians.  The  survivors 
of  the  volunteer  fire  service  of  New  York,  led  by 
Harry  Howard,  made  a splendid  exhibition. 

But  the  Germans  not  only  committed  no  blun- 
ders, they  bewildered  the  city  with  the  glory  of 
their  exhibition.  Nearly  sixty  floats — the  main 
ones  were  shown  in  Harper’s  Weekly  last  week 
— followed  one  another  in  quick  succession,  the 
work  of  their  generosity,  their  freely  given  money, 
and  their  artistic  taste.  These  floats  were  dis- 
tinguished by  living  tableaus,  in  which  men  and 
women  displayed  the  vigor,  beauty,  and  poetry  of 
the  Teutonic  moral  qualities  and  achievements. 
Nothing  of  the  sort  had  ever  been  seen  in  New 
York.  Those  who  had  seen  similar  displays  in 
Cincinnati,  St.  Louis,  and  New  Orleans  declared 
that  this  form  of  spectacle  never  was  bettered  in 
the  country.  For  this  great  success  credit  is  due 
to  Joseph  Keitlkr,  of  Puck,  first,  and  then  to  the 
Baron  de  Grimm,  and  to  William  Stkinway,  Col- 
onel Emil  Schaefer,  Colonel  A.  E.  Seifert,  and 
too  many  others  for  mention  here.  All  the  Ger- 
man, Irish,  Italian,  Swiss,  and  French  societies 
turned  out,  but  only  about  25,000  men  in  all 
had  reached  the  reviewing  stand  when  the  rumor 
sped  that  President  Harrison  had  hurried  away 
to  catch  the  afternoon  train  to  Washington.  With 
that  the  great  part  of  the  parade  that  was  to 
come  vanished  like  smoke.  It  seemed  mysteri- 
ous at  first  that  this  should  have  happened,  for 


nothing  to  parallel  it  ever  took  place  before,  but 
the  fact  was  that  the  fatigue  of  the  whole  city 
was  also  felt  by  the  50,000  men  who  had  been 
waiting  for  hours  to  get  their  orders  to  march. 
It  was  too  great  to  overcome.  They  dispersed 
by  common  consent,  and  thus  ended  the  greatest 
official,  popular,  and  successful  series  of  displays 
which  the  American  people  ever  witnessed,  or  in 
which  they  ever  took  part. 


THE  TURNING  OF  THE  TIDE. 

The  centennial  celebration  caused  a more  com- 
plete suspension  of  business  in  Wall  Street,  than 
anywhere  else.  There  was  no  interruption,  how- 
ever, of  the  current  of  events  that  make  Wall 
Street,  and  in  spite  of  the  many  able  yet  gener- 
ally valueless  retrospects  of  its  affairs  that  were 
prepared  for  its  especial  benefit,  the  financial 
community  resumed  promptly  on  Thursday  morn- 
ing its  consideration  of  the  circumstances  that 
influence  its  operations  to-day.  Such  a course 
was  natural  and  inevitable,  for  Wall  Street  lives 
not  only  in  the  present,  but  well  on  into  the  fu- 
ture. Its  business  is  such  that  it  has  to  forecast 
the  years  more  studiously  than  any  other  branch 
of  human  industry.  And  retrospects  are  of  little 
value  to  Wall  Street.  Its  memory  is  proverbial- 
ly short,  which  is  at  times  a disadvantage.  Still 
it  remembers  a good  deal ; and  while  it  may  not 
dissent  from  the  trite  adage  that  history  repeats 
itself,  it  has  discovered  that  there  is  no  precedent 
for  getting  rich  that  can  be  followed  with  any 
confidence  of  success. 

The  people  whose  business  it  is  to  handle  se- 
curities, and  to  determine  as  accurately  as  they 
can  their  value  for  the  benefit  of  themselves  and 
others,  derive  no  pecuniary  advantage  by  recount- 
ing the  steps  that  have  been  taken  in  the  devel- 
opment of  the  Stock  Exchange  from  the  coffee- 
houses of  a hundred  years  ago.  It  is  interesting 
to  know  of  the  methods  and  events  that  preceded 
those  of  to-day,  but  a knowledge  of  them  is  not 
essential  to  the  proper  equipment  of  those  who 
devote  themselves  to  financial  affairs,  and  espe- 
cially to  the  buying  and  selling  of  securities. 
The  only  certainty  with  those  people  is  that 
prices  are  continually  moving  in  broad  sweeps, 
now  up  and  then  down,  like  the  tide,  but  unfor- 
tunately for  him  who  hasteth  to  become  rich, 
without  periodicity.  This  last  circumstance  is 
the  greatest  element  of  danger  in  Wall  Street, 
and  at  the  same  time  sharpens  the  keenest  per- 
ceptions to  detect  the  rising  and  falling  of  the 
current.  Conditions  change  so  constantly,  are 
never  exactly  twice  alike,  and  rarely  if  ever  pro- 
duce the  same  results,  that  it  requires  something 
more  than  a knowledge  of  the  past,  something 
less  tangible  than  logical  deductions,  something 
akin  to  inspiration,  and  which  may  be  called  in- 
tuition or  judgment,  to  perceive  the  change  that 
as  a rule  is  imperceptible  to  the  great  majority 
of  people  until  it  is  well  under  way. 

These  are  the  reasons  that  influenced  Wall 
Street  to  gather  up  the  threads  of  its  endless 
weaving  so  quickly  on  Thursday  morning.  The 
growing  sentiment  that  a change  for  the  better 
in  the  conditions  affecting  railroad  properties  is 
taking  place  has  been  noted  in  this  column  more 
than  once  during  the  last  few  weeks.  Some  of 
the  influences  that  are  nt  work  have  been  dis- 
cussed at  length,  and  should  not  be  lost  sight  of, 
as  they  are  being  continually  exerted,  and  with 
increasing  force.  Of  these  perhaps  none  is  more 
important  than  the  Inter-State  Commerce*Law,  the 
operations  of  which  have  proved  to  be  decidedly 
beneficial  since  the  railroads  began  in  earnest  to 
live  up  to  its  requirements.  The  observance  of 
the  law  since  January  1st  has  resulted  in  better 
earnings  all  around,  and  as  a rule  from  a volume 
of  business  that  is  no  larger  than  last  year.  In 
fact  the  managers  of  some  of  the  Western- rail- 
roads have  been  complaining  of  the  fight  busi- 
ness passing  over  their  lines.  The  latest  advices 
are  that  the  surplus  com  that  has  been  held  back 
on  account  of  the  low  prices  for  that  cereal  that 
have  ruled  during  the  winter  has  begun  to  come 
upon  the  market,  increasing  the  traffic  of  the  roads 
traversing  the  corn  belt.  The  early  development 
of  the  wheat  crop  and  the  consequent  promise  of 
a good  crop  year  have  raised  expectations  that, 
if  fulfilled,  will  have  an  important  bearing  upon 
the  future  of  the  Southwestern  and  Granger  roads 
that  have  suffered  the  most  severely  from  incom- 
petent management  and  the  adversity  of  the  farm- 
ers in  the  regions  tributary  to  them. 

The  certainty  that  the  Atchison,  Topeka,  and 
Santa  Fe  Railroad  Company  is  to  be  controlled 
by  the  foreign  and  domestic  bankers,  who  have 
become  identified  with  it  to  an  extent  that  their 
fortunes  have  become  inseparable,  removes  a very 
serious  menace  to  the  market  for  railroad  secu- 
rities. The  general  situation  is  not  all  that  the 
optimist  would  have  us  believe,  but  the  signs  of 
improvement  seem  to  be  plain.  No  one  expects 
universal  prosperity,  and  Wall  Street  is  content 
to  determine  that  the  preponderant  influences  are 
favorable  to  a higher  range  of  values.  It  has 
been  gradually  coming  to  that  conclusion,  and 
four  days’  absence  from  business  appears  to  have 
strengthened  its  conviction,  for  securities,  espe- 
cially good  bonds  and  the  stocks  of  companies 
whose  recuperative  powers  are  regarded  with  con- 
fidence, have  been  in  unusually  good  demand. 
Foreign  dealers  have  taken  a good  deal  of  active 
interest — an  excellent  development,  as  in  the  ab- 
sence of  competent  leadership  here,  London  has 
on  more  than  one  occasion  the  last  few  years 
supplied  that  desirable  factor.  The  market  was 
well  tested  at  the  close  of  the  week  by  the  with- 
drawal of  a large  amount  of  gold  for  shipment  to 
Europe,  but  this  expected  transaction  had  ho  ef- 
fect upon  values  in  the  Stock  Exchange.  The 
local  monetary  situation' is  such  that  the  specie 
can  be  spared,  and,  besides,  the  best  judges  of  the 
foreign  exchange  market  are  of  the  opinion  that 
the  export  movement  of  gold  this  spring  will  be 
smaller  than  usual.  Collin  Armstrong. 

Nkw  York,  Saturday , May  4, 1889. 


DIAMONDS. 

^PWO  qualities  are  necessary  to  the 
X ideal  diamond  — pure  color  and 
perfect  crystallization. 

Less  than  ten  per  cent,  of  all  dia- 
monds are  pure  in  color  ; less  than  ten 
per  cent,  are  of  perfect  crystallization. 
It  follows  that  perfection  in  the  com- 
bination of  these  qualities  is  extreme- 
ly rare. 

This  leads  to  a singular  condition. 
There  are  really  not  enough  perfect 
stones  to  supply  any  large  proportion 
of  dealers.  If  we  take  London  as  an 
illustration,  it  is  an  actual  fact  that 
the  finest  diamonds  are  there  sold  by 
not  more  than  five  in  every  one  hun- 
dred dealers. 

Exceptional  facilities,  arising  from 
our  close  connection  with  the  markets 
of  Amsterdam  and  London,  give  us  a 
position  as  collectors  second  to  none 
in  this  country.  Our  stock  covers  a 
wide  range  of  price,  and  every  grade 
of  diamond  is  represented. 

Theodore  B.  Starr,  206  Fifth 
Ave.,  Madison  Square,  New  York. 
Correspondence  is  invited. — [Adr.] 


AGONY  IS  COURTED 

By  persons  who,  attacked  by  a mild  form  of  rheuma- 
tism, neglect  to  seek  prompt  relief.  Subsequent  torture 
is  prevented  by  an  immediate  resort  to  Hostetter’s 
Stomach  Bitters.  Slight  exposure,  an  occasional 
draught,  will  beget  this  painful  malady,  where  there 
is  a predisposition  to  it  in  the  blood.  It  is  not  diffi- 
cult to  nrrest  the  trouble  nt  the  outset,  but  well-nigh 
impossible  to  eradicate  it  when  matured.  No  evi- 
dence in  relation  to  this  superb  blood  depurent  is 
more  positive  thnn  that  which  establishes  its  efficacy 
as  a preventive  nnd  remedy  for  rheumatism.  Not 
only  is  it  thorough,  but  safe,  which  the  vegetable  and 
mineral  poisons,  often  taken  as  curatives  of  the  dis- 
ease, are  not  Besides  expelling  the  rheumatic  virus 
from  the  system,  it  overcomes  fever  and  ague,  bilious- 
ness, constipation,  and  dyspepsia— l A dr.] 


BEECHAM’S  FILLS 

Have  been  before  the  public  of  England  for 
half  a century,  and  it  has  lately  been  demon- 
strated that  they  are  nine  times  more  used  than 
all  the  other  Patent  Medicines  put  together,  and 
are  to  be  found  in  every  English-speaking  coun- 
try in  the  world.  In  order  to  meet  the  wishes 
and  requirements  expressed  by  Americans,  many 
of  whom  already  know  their  value,  Bkkcham’s 
Pills  are  now  introduced  in  such  a thorough 
manner  that  no  home  need  be  without  them  in 
America,  where  a shrewd  and  discerning  people 
will  soon  join  in  the  universal  testimony  that 
Beecham's  Pills  are  worth  a Guinea  a Box. 
-[Adv.]  _==_ 

A Senator’s  wife,  who  is  said  to  serve  the 
best  chocolate  in  Washington,  gave  the  follow- 
ing receipt  to  Miss  Edith  Ingalls : Three  quarters 
of  a cake  of  Baker’s  chocolate,  one  quart  of  cold 
water,  one  quart  of  sweet,  rich  milk,  sugar  to 
taste.  Grate  or  scrape  the  chocolate  and  mix 
with  the  water,  thoroughly  and  smoothly ; then 
sweeten  and  allow  to  boil  until  it  is  quite  a thick 
paste.  Boil  the  milk  separately  and  stir  it  into 
the  chocolate  mixture,  and  cook  a few  minutes 
longer. — [.4rfti.] 


Wn«N  baby  was  sick,  we  gave  her  Cnstorin, 

When  she  woe  a Child,  she  cried  for  Cantorial 
When  she  became  Miss,  she  clung  to  Casloria. 
When  she  had  Children,  she  gnve  them  Caetoria. — 
[Adr.] 


ADVICE  TO  MOTHERS. 

Mas.  WiNst.ow’g  Soothing  Syrup  should  always  he 
used  for  children  teething.  It  soothes  the  child, -soft- 
ens the  gums,  allays  all  pain,  cures  wind  colic,  and  is 
the  best  remedy  for  diarrhoea.  26c.  a bottle.— [A  dr.] 


“BROWN’S  HOUSEHOLD  PANACEA,” 

Tiir  (Jurat  Pain  Rkmrvki:, 

For  Internnl  nnd  External  Pains,  Rheumatism,  Pain  in 
Stomach,  Bowels,  orSide,  Colic,  Diarrhcea, Cohis,  Sprains, 
Burns, Scald8,Cramps, and  Braises, 26c.a  hot  tie. -[A  dr.] 


Tiir  Beet  Worm  Lozenges  for  Children  are  Brown’s 
Vermifuge  Comfits,  26c.  a box.— [Adv.] 


Angostpua  Bittkrb  are  the  best  remedy  for  remov- 
ing indigestion.  Sold  by  druggists.— [A dr.] 
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HARPER’S  YOUNG  PEOPLE, 

An  Jl.UTSTIUTKD  WJCKK1.T  FOR  BoTS  AND  GlRLS. 

In  the  number  for  May  14  th  appears  the  first  of  four  short  arti- 
cles on 

BASE-BALL  FOR  AMATEURS, 

BY  A.  ALONZO  STAGG. 

These  articles  are  of  a practical  character , and  their  value  to  young 
plant  rs  is  assured  by  the  name  of  the  author. 

Mrs.  Burton  Harrison  has  an  amusing  sketch , entitled  “ Tomb- 
stone, Mrs.  Perkins,  and  the  Serjeant and  John  Kkndrick  Banos 
contributes  a humorous  story  in  verse  of  “ How  Aunt  Anne  Saw  the 
< '<idt uniat  Parade,  and  H’iW  She  Saw,"  accompanied  by  illustra- 
tions by  II.  W.  McYickar. 

Two  serial  stories  arc  now  running,  “ Ttorymedcs,"  by  Kirk  Mrs- 
ror,  illustrated  by  W.  T.  Smkdi.ky,  and  “ The  Princess  Lihteinkins," 
by  IIknrietta  Christian  Wright. 


HARPER'S  WEEKLY. 

No.  1691,  wiTn  Eight-page  Supplement. 

TERMS : 10  CENTS  A COPI.-&4  00  A TEAR,  IN  ADVANCE. 


The  extraordinary  demand  for  the  last  number 
of  the  Weekly  has  exceeded  the  capacity  of  our 
press-room  to  supply,  and  a great  many  orders  still 
remain  unfilled.  These  tcill  be  met  in  due  course , 
though  with  an  unavoidable  delay,  for  which  we 
must  bespeak  public  indulgence.  Presses  will  be 
kept  at  work  on  the  number  just  as  long  as  the  de- 
mand continues,  but  it  trill  greatly  facilitate  the 
work  if  supplementary  orders  are  sent  in  promptly. 


A MISTAKEN  VIEW. 


THE  journals  which  accept  the  failure  of  the  ad- 
ministration to  redeem  the  pledges  of  the  Repub- 
lican platform  as  a failure  of  reform  are  as  much 
mistaken  as  when  they  regard  a recital  of  the  facts 
as  a lament  over  such  a failure.  Reform  is  no  more 
defeated  by  the  action  of  this  administration  than  by 
that  of  its  predecessors,  and  the  World  states  the 
situation  with  entire  truthfulness  in  saying,  “ There  is 
certainly  a deeper-seated  feeling  against  the  abuses  of 
the  appointive  power  than  ever  before,  though  there 
is  so  little  official  manifestation  of  it.”  The  progress 
of  a reform  which  is  favored  in  both  parties,  yet  is 
the  policy  of  neither,  and  does  not  create  a distinct 
party  of  its  own,  shows  itself  chiefly  in  the  condition 
of  public  opinion,  but  also  in  changes  of  practice. 
Nobody  would  attempt  to  deny  that  the  point  to 
which  public  attention  is  now  mainly  directed  is  the 
distribution  of  patronage,  and  never  before  was  the 
practice  of  a partisan  clean  sweep  felt  so  strongly  to 
be  a dangerous  evil.  That  conviction  is  the  root  of 
reform.  Meanwhile  the  actual  gains  in  practice  are 
equally  undeniable.  The  passage  and  honest  enforce- 
ment of  the  reform  law;  the  extension  of  the  range 
of  the  classified  service ; the  abatement  of  political 
assessments  upon  office-holders,  and  the  stigma  cast 
upon  such  assessments  as  an  outrage;  the  discredit- 
ing of  office-holding  interference  with  nominations 
and  elections— are  all  illustrations  of  such  gains. 

The  pulpit  and  the  press  continually  discuss. the 
question.  The  party  machines  are  on  the  angry  de- 
fensive. Even  Mr.  Platt  hastens  to  the  rescue.  The 
fact  that  the  great  political  abuse  of  the  times  is 
the  illicit  use  of  money  at  the  ballot-box,  and  that 
the  salaries  of  the  non -political  service,  making  a sum 
which  is  said  to  be  $80,000,000,  constitute  avast  brib- 
ery fund  at  every  national  election,  justly  arouses 
public  anxiety  and  apprehension,  and  deepens  the 
determination  that  there  shall  be  searching  reform. 
The  observer  who  in  the  presence  of  such  facts 
supposes  that  reform  is  defeated  because  an  adminis- 
tration surrenders  to  the  machine  is  amusingly  mis- 
taken. He  is  easily  discouraged,  and  will  do  little  to 
help  the  good  cause.  Such  a desponding  observer  is 
very  apt  to  doubt  whether  the  methods  of  reformers 
are  not  mistaken.  He  thinks  that  a more  popular 
character  must  be  given  to  the  reform,  or  that  his 
particular  method  should  be  adopted.  He  has  only 
to  produce  a better  method,  and  we  venture  to  say 
that  it  will  be  gladly  welcomed  by  the  best  friends 
of  reform.  They  are  intent  upon  an  end,  and  will 
eagerly  adopt  a better  means.  The  New  York  Herald 
says  that  the  way  to  secure  reform  is  to  assure  com- 
plete publicity  for  “all  the  steps  in  the  solicitation 
of  office.”  It  is  undoubtedly  an  admirable  method. 
But  tlie  Herald  is  mistaken  in  supposing  that  the 
Reform  Associations  have  not  favored  publicity. 
They  have  distinctly  and  persistently  demanded  that 
the  reasons  for  removals  should  be  stated  and  placed 
on  file  for  public  inspection,  and  when  President 
Cleveland  decided  not  to  require  that  course  they 
condemned  his  action.  They  have  been  equally 
strenuous  for  open  executive  sessions  of  the  Senate, 
and  for  legislation  to  prevent  the  interference  of 
Senators  and  Representatives  in  appointments. 

Nothing  is  more  amusing  than  the  periodical  re- 
currence of  the  assertion  that  civil  service  reform 
has  perished  amid  universal  contempt.  This  inter- 
esting announcement  was  tirst  made  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  General  Grant,  when  the  organized  move- 
ment. for  reform  began.  From  that  time  the  question 
has  taken  a constantly  stronger  and  more  intelligent 
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hold  of  the  public  mind.  It  has  accomplished  visible 
and  most  significant  practical  results.  The  Reform 
Associations  have  criticised  candidly  the  course  of 
succeeding  administrations,  and  presented  facts  which 
are  dispassionately  considered  by  all  intelligent  citi- 
zens. Nobody  has  greater  reason  for  confidence  and 
satisfaction  than  the  friends  of  reform,  not  because 
its  course  is  unobstructed,  but  because,  despite  all 
obstructions,  it  moves  steadily  forward. 


THE  NEW  CIVIL  SERVICE  COMMISSION. 

In  appointing  Mr.  Theodore  Roosevelt,  of  New 
York,  and  Mr.  Hugh  8.  Thompson,  of  South  Carolina, 
to  the  vacant  places  in  the  Civil  Service  Commission, 
and  in  retaining  the  present  member,  Mr.  Charles 
Lyman,  of  Connecticut,  President  Harrison  has  taken 
a course  which  will  be  most  heartily  commended  by 
every  friend  of  reform.  It  is  the  earnest  that  so  far 
as  the  Commission  is  concerned  there  will  be  no  eva- 
sions of  the  law,  and  it  is  the  sign  of  a disposition,  of 
which  during  the  two  months  of  the  administration 
there  has  been  little  other  sign,  to  redeem  the  pledges 
of  the  Republican  platform  and  of  the  President’s 
letter  of  acceptance.  Mr.  Lyman  is  a man  of  strong 
convictions  in  favor  of  the  reformed  system,  of  great 
knowledge  of  the  public  service,  and  experience  in  the 
administration  of  the  law.  When  the  Commission  was 
organized  he  was  the  Chief  Examiner,  and  he  is  thor- 
oughly familiar  with  the  work.  His  retention  upon 
the  Board  is  most  desirable  as  the  link  of  continuance, 
which  is  of  peculiar  value  in  such  a branch  of  admin- 
istration. Mr.  Thompson,  before  coming  to  Wash- 
ington as  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  was 
known  as  a frank  friend  of  reform,  while  Mr.  Roose- 
velt has  been  conspicuous  among  Republican  re- 
formers, and  took  an  important  part  in  the  passage 
of  the  New  York  reform  law. 

The  President  has  thus  intrusted  the  central  super- 
vision of  the  work  of  reform,  under  the  law  classify- 
ing the  service,  to  unquestionable  friends.  His  own 
part  in  executing  the  law  will  be  discharged  by  ap- 
pointing as  heads  of  the  offices  to  which  the  law 
applies  men  of  the  same  faith  in  it  and  of  the  same 
resolution  to  enforce  it  which  distinguish  the  Com- 
missioners whom  he  has  selected.  There  are  none 
of  his  fellow-citizens  who  will  more  cordially  con- 
gratulate him  and  the  country  upon  these  appoint- 
ments than  those  who  have  seen  with  regret  the  ap- 
parent forgetfulness  hitherto  in  his  administration 
of  all  reform  promises  and  pledges.  They  will  un- 
doubtedly continue  to  remind  him  of  the  principles 
to  which  he  is  pledged,  and  test  his  conduct  by  its 
conformity  to  them.  But  they  will  not  fail  to  re- 
joice and  to  express  their  rejoicing  at  every  act  like 
the  appointment  of  the  Civil  Service  Commissioners. 
This  appointment  will  have  a collateral  result  which 
will  be  very  beneficial.  The  President  is  surrounded 
by  swarms  of  politicians  and  office-seekers,  who  en- 
gross his  time  and  attention,  and  who  obstruct  his 
view  of  the  great  body  of  the  people  who  are  neither 
politicians  nor  office-seekers,  and  who  are  the  most 
contemptuous  opponents  of  reform.  In  his  cabinet 
there  is  probably  no  really  earnest  and  intelligent 
friend  of  reform,  and  he  is  practically  isolated  from 
communication  with  the  opinion  of  an  immense  and 
intelligent  public. 

This  opinion  in  the  Republican  party  and  in  the 
country  will  be  represented  to  him  by  Mr.  Roosevelt, 
and  probably  in  a way  which  will  assure  him  of  its 
reality  and  strength,  and  that  it  is  a sentiment  worth 
heeding.  In  the  incessant  and  immense  pressure 
upon  him  for  place  he  will  be  recalled  to  the  fact 
that  office-seekers,  however  numerous  and  noisy, 
are  not  the  people,  nor  even  all  his  party,  and  that 
there  is  a very  large  body  of  his  party  friends  as 
well  as  of  independent  voters  who  are  waiting  to  see 
whether  there  was  any  meaning  or  purpose  whatever 
in  the  Republican  declarations  upon  the  subject  of 
removals  and  appointments.  By  appointing  friends 
of  reform  the  President  has  provided  for  himself  a 
resource  which  he  will  probably  find  very  service- 
able, and  which  will  greatly  facilitate  his  efforts  to 
promote  the  reform  to  which  his  party  is  pledged. 


THE  CENTENARY  OF  ’89  IN  FRANCE. 

Those  who  had  the  memorable  pleasure  of  hearing 
the  last  great  oration  of  Wendell  Phillips,  which 
was  delivered  at  the  centenary  of  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa 
at  Cambridge  in  1881,  will  recall  the  thrill  which 
swept  through  the  audience  as  the  orator,  speaking  of 
the  French  Revolution,  paused  as  if  seeking  the  most 
fitting  word  to  describe  it,  and  then  said,  quietly, 
“the  most  unstained  blessing  that  ever  befell  hu- 
manity.” That  is  not  the  general  verdict.  But  the 
commemoration  of  the  Revolution  of  1789  in  France, 
which  began  as  our  centennial  celebration  ended, 
contemplates  not  the  terror  and  the  massacre  or  the 
furious  factious,  but,  as  President  Carnot  said  in  his 
sjK'och  at  the  opening  of  the  great  Exhibition  at 
Versailles,  the  substitution  of  the  will  of  the  people 
for  the  personal  power  of  one  man  as  the  government 
of  France.  But  the  retrospect  of  the  century  in  the 
two  countries  is  very  different.  We  celebrated  the 
formation  of  a republican  government  which  has 


advanced  in  ever-increasing  strength.  France  cele 
brates  the  overthrow  of  a splendid  despotism,  but  is 
still  doubtful,  although  full  of  hope,  as  to  the  govern- 
ment which  shall  succeed  it. 

No  great  nation  has  undergone  such  extraordinary 
political  changes  within  the  century.  The  Directory, 
the  Consulate,  the.  Empire,  the  restoration  of  the 
legitimate  King,  the  Citizen  King,  the  Republic,  the 
Empire  again,  and  after  the  Commune  once  more 
the  Republic,  have  all  rapidly  appeared  and,  except 
the  last,  have  vanished,  until  now  the  President  of 
the  Republic  declares  the  nation  to  be  in  complete 
possession  of  herself,  recognizing  as  sole  sovereign  the 
laws  made  by  the  representatives  of  the  people.  Yet 
the  figure  of  Boulanger,  unmeaning  in  itself,  yet 
suggestive  of  revolution,  still  stands  upon  the  horizon 
of  France.  “ With  ardent  hope  for  the  future,”  said 
President  Carnot,  as  he  began  his  speech,  and  such 
must  be  the  feeling  of  every  friend  of  our  early  friend 
among  nations.  Mr.  Coudert  in  his  speech  at  the 
French  meeting  in  New  York  regretted  that  memo- 
rial signs  of  the  French  alliance,  such  as  the  bust  of 
Lafayette  and  the  tricolor,  were  not  more  frequent 
and  conspicuous  during  our  celebration.  So  much 
was  due,  he  thought,  to  the  memory  of  an.  alliance 
without  which  American  independence  would  not 
have  been  achieved.  This  is  Lecky’s  view,  and 
every  student  of  the  Revolution  will  agree  that  ex- 
cept for  the  aid  of  France  the  contest  must  have 
been  indefinitely  prolonged,  and  ample  recognition 
of  this  aid  was  given  six  years  ago  in  the  great  cel- 
ebration at  Yorktown.  But  in  the  celebration  of  the 
centenary  of  the  beginning  of  our  constitutional 
government  France  has  no  proper  part.  Certainly 
the  decisive  impulse  to  the  movement  of  '89  in  France 
was  our  triumphant  Revolution.  But  we  did  not 
expect  to  see  the  American  flag  displayed  for  that 
reason  at  Versailles.  Moreover,  the  emotion  with 
which  the  French  alliance  was  formerly  regarded  is 
necessarily  tempered  by  the  conviction  that  the 
French  government  was  inspired  more  by  hatred  of 
her  ancient  foe  than  by  love  of  republican  liberty, 
and  by  the  fact  that  when  the  treaty  was  made,  France 
sought  her  own  advantage  quite  as  much  as  the  wel- 
fare of  America. 

After  the  surrender  of  Burgoyne,  when  the  chances 
of  American  success  were  at  least  bright,  France 
openly  allied  herself  with  the  American  cause.  More- 
over, there  was  popular  sympathy  with  the  cause  in 
Paris,  which  sustained  the  course  of  the  Ministry. 
The  alliance  was  happily  typified  in  the  picturesque 
personality  of  Lafayette,  whom  Washington  loved. 
The  tales  of  French  courtesy,  the  brilliant  camp  of 
Rochambeau,  the  friendly  fleet  of  De  Grasse— in  all 
these  there  was  quite  enough  material  for  the  popular 
tradition.  But  the  feeling  of  to  day  is  less  animated, 
and  behind  the  French  army  and  fleet  is  seen  France 
playing  her  own  political  game.  This  might  well 
have  been  forgotten  in  the  general  rejoicing,  but  it 
is  undoubtedly  largely  the  explanation  of  the  differ- 
ent point  of  view.  The  course  of  France  at  the  close 
of  the  century,  the  indiscriminate  sympathy  of  the 
anti- Washington  faction  with  the  French  Revolu- 
tion, the  disposition  to  countenance  Genet,  and  the 
consequent  mingling  of  sympathies  for  French  fac- 
tions with  our  own  party  politics,  and  the  long  dis- 
pute over  the  spoliation  claims,  all  tended  to  diminish 
the  ardor  of  American  feeling  for  France.  But  it 
cannot  affect  the  American  desire  for  a peaceful  issue 
of  the  republican  experiment  in  that  country,  if 
so  tentative  a word  may  still  be  used,  and  if  all  doubt 
has  not  disappeared,  every  sign  seems  to  justify  the 
ardent  hope  which  President  Carnot  expresses. 


MR.  PARNELL’S  CONFESSION. 

The  extraordinary  fluctuations  of  public  sentiment 
in  regard  to  Mr.  Parnell  have  not  yet  ceased.  There 
was  probably  never  a more  sudden,  swift,  and  favor- 
able change  in  the  estimation  of  a public  man  than 
that  which  followed  the  revelation  of  the  Piogott 
forgeries.  Apparently  it  had  ruined  the  prestige  of 
the  Times,  and  had  given  to  Mr.  Parnell  the  respect 
of  England.  The  dramatic  scene  in  the  House  of 
Commons  after  the  Pigqott  disclosure,  when  Mr. 
Gladstone  rose  and  bowed  to  Mr.  Parnell  as  he 
entered,  and  the  singularly  discreet  tone  of  Mr.  Par- 
nell's remarks  both  in  the  House  and  subsequently 
at  the  dinners  given  in  honor  of  him,  all  marked 
what  seemed  to  be  the  turn  of  the  tide  in  the  fortunes 
of  home  rule.  It  ceased  to  be  a bugbear,  and  Mr. 
Parnell  was  no  longer  a traitorous  conspirator. 
This  happy  situation  for  his  cause  was  confirmed  aud 
crowned  by  the  elaborate  address  of  Sir  Charles 
Russell,  which  was  a plea  for  that  cause,  so  learned, 
exhaustive,  powerful,  and  persuasive  as  to  be  ranked 
at  once  and  by  common  consent  with  the  most  fa- 
mous historic  speeches  upon  the  greatest  state  occa- 
sions. The  complete  reverse  of  the  position  of  the 
Irish  cause  and  its  leader  in  English  opinion  was 
almost  bewildering. 

With  equal  suddenness  the  situation  is  again  radi- 
cally changed,  and  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Parnei.l  un- 
dergoes another  revulsion.  His  examination  before 
tire  Commission  to  investigate  the  charges  of  the 
Times  had  begun,  and  his  quiet,  shrewd,  and  couclu- 
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MK.  MARCH  MEETS  AN  OLD  FRIEND. 


A HAZARD  OF  NEW  FORTUNES. 


BY  WILLIAM  DEAN  HOWELLS. 


if  it  had  not  been  for  the  ballast  of  her  instinctive  despondency 
he  would  have  made  shipwreck  of  such  small  chances  of  prosper- 
ity as  befell  him  in  life.  It  was  not  from  him  that  his  daughter 
got  her  talent,  though  he  had  left  her  his  temperament  intact  of 
his  widow’s  legal  thirds.  He  was  one  of  those  men  of  whom  the 
country  people  say  when  lie  is  gone  that  the  woman  gets  along 
better  without  him.  Mrs.  Leighton  had  long  eked  out  their  in- 
come by  taking  a summer  boarder  or  two,  as  a great  favor,  into 
her  family;  and  when  the  greater  need  came,  she  frankly  gave 
up  her  house  to  the  summer-folks  (as  they  call  them  in  the  coun- 
try), and  managed  it  for  their  comfort  from  the  small  quarter  of 
it  in  which  she  shut  herself  up  with  her  daughter. 

The  notion  of  shutting  up  is  an  exigency  of  the  rounded  period. 
The  fact  is,  of  course,  that  Alma  Leighton  was  not  shut  up  in  any 
sense  whatever.  She  was  the  pervading  light,  if  not  force,  of  the 
house.  She  wus  a good  cook,  and  she  managed  the  kitchen  with 
the  help  of  an  Irish  girl,  while  her  mother  looked  after  the  rest 
of  the  house-keeping.  But  she  was  not  systematic;  she  had  in- 
spiration but  not  discipline ; and  her  mother  mourned  more  over 
the  days  when  Alma  left  the  whole  dinner  to  the  Irish  girl  than 
she  rejoiced  in  those  when  one  of  Alma’s  great  thoughts  took 
form  in  a chicken  pie  of  incomparable  savor  or  in  a matchless 
pudding.  The  off  days  came  when  her  artistic  nature  was  ex- 
pressing itself  in  charcoal,  for  she  drew  to  the  admiration  of  all 
among  the  lady  boarders  who  could  not  draw.  The  others  had 
their  reserves ; they  readily  conceded  that  Alma  had  genius,  but 
they  were  sure  she  needed  instruction.  On  the  other  hand,  they 
were  not  so  radical  as  to  agree  with  the  old  painter  who  came 
every  summer  to  paint  the  elms  of  the  St.  Barnaby  meadows.  He 
contended  that  she  needed  to  be  a man  in  order  to  amount  to 
anything;  but  in  this  theory  he  was  opposed  by  an  authority  of 
his  own  sex,  whom  the  lady  sketchers  believed  to  speak  with 
more  impartiality  in  a matter  concerning  them  as  much  as  Alma 
Leighton.  He  said  that  instruction  would  do,  and  he  was  not 
only  younger  and  handsomer,  but  he  was  fresher  from  the  schools 
than  old  Harrington,  who,  even  the  lady  sketchers  could  see,  paint- 
ed in  an  obsolescent  manner.  His  name  was  Beaton — Angus 
Beaton ; but  he  was  not  Scotch,  or  not  more  Scotch  than  Mary 
Queen  of  Scots  was.  His  father  was  a Scotchman,  but  Beaton 
was  born  in  Syracuse,  New  York,  and  it  had  taken  only  three 
years  in  Paris  to  obliterate  many  traces  of  native  and  ancestral 
manner  in  him.  He  wore  his  black  beard  cut  shorter  than  his 
mustache,  and  a little  pointed;  he  stood  with  his  shoulders  well 
thrown  back  and  with  a lateral  curve  of  his  person  when  he  talked 
about  art,  which  would  alone  have  carried  conviction  even  if  he 
had  not  had  a thick,  dark  bang  coming  almost  to  the  brows  of 
his  mobile  gray  eyes,  and  had  not  spoken  English  with  quick, 
staccato  impulses,  so  as  to  give  it  the  effect  of  epigrammatic  and 
sententious  French.  One  of  the  ladies  said  that  you  always 
thought  of  him  as  having  spoken  French  after  it  was  over,  and 
accused  herself  of  wrong  in  not  being  able  to  feel  afraid  of  him. 


None  of  the  ladies  were  afraid  of  him,  though  they  could  not  be- 
lieve that  he  was  really  so  deferential  to  their  work  as  he  seemed ; 
and  they  knew,  when  he  would  not  criticise  Mr.  Harrington’s 
work,  that  he  was  just  acting  from  principle. 

They  may  or  may  not  have  known  the  difference  with  which 
he  treated  Alma’s  work;  but  the  girl  herself  felt  that  his  abrupt, 
impersonal  comment  recognized  her  as  a real  sister  in  art.  He 
told  her  she  ought  to  come  to  New  York,  and  draw  in  the  League, 
or  get  into  some  painter’s  private  class ; and  it  was  the  sense  of 
duty  thus  appealed  to  which  finally  resulted  in  the  hazardous  ex- 
periment she  and  her  mother  were  now  making.  There  were  no 
logical  breaks  in  the  chain  of  their  reasoning  from  past  success 
with  boarders  in  St.  Barnaby  to  future  success  with  boarders  in 
New  York.  Of  course  the  outlay  was  much  greater.  The  rent 
of  the  furnished  house  they  had  taken  was  such  that  if  they  failed 
their  experiment  would  be  little  less  than  ruinous. 

But  they  were  not  going  to  fail ; that  was  what  Alma  contended, 
with  a hardy  courage  that  her  mother  sometimes  felt  almost  in- 
vited failure,  if  it  did  not  deserve  it.  She  was  one  of  those  peo- 
ple who  believe  that  if  you  drend  harm  enough  it  is  less  likely 
to  happen.  She  acted  on  this  superstition  as  if  it  were  a religion. 

“ If  it  had  not  been  for  my  despair,  as  you  call  it,  Alma,”  she 
answered,  “ I don’t  know  where  we  should  have  been  now.” 

“ I suppose  we  should  have  been  in  St.  Barnaby,”  said  the  girl. 
“And  if  it’s  worse  to  be  in  New  York,  you  see  what  your  despair’s 
done,  mamma.  But  what’s  the  use  ? You  meant  well,  and  I don’t 
blame  you.  You  can't  expect  even  despair  to  come  out  always 
just  the  way  you  want  it.  Perhaps  you’ve  used  too  much  of  it.” 
The  girl  laughed,  and  Mrs.  Leighton  laughed  too.  Like  everyone 
else,  she  was  not  merely  a prevailing  mood,  as  people  are  apt  to 
be  in  books,  but  was  an  irregularly  spheroidal  character,  with 
surfaces  that  caught  the  different  lights  of  circumstance  and  re- 
flected them.  Alma  got  up  and  took  a pose  before  the  mirror, 
which  she  then  transferred  to  her  sketch.  The  room  was  pinned 
about  with  other  sketches,  which  showed  with  fantastic  indis- 
tinctness in  the  shaded  gas-light.  Alma  held  up  the  drawing. 
“ How  do  you  like  it  ?” 

Mrs.  Leighton  bent  forward  over  her  sewing  to  look  at  it. 
“You’ve  got  the  man’s  face  rather  weak.” 

“ Yes,  that’s  so.  Either  I see  all  the  hidden  weakness  that’s 
in  men’s  natures,  and  bring  it  to  the  surface  in  their  figures,  or 
else  I put  my  own  weakness  into  them.  And,  anyway,  it’s  a 
drawback  to  their  presenting  a truly  manly  appearance.  As  long 
as  I have  one  of  the  miserable  objects  before  me,  I can  draw 
him ; but  as  soon  as  his  back’s  turned  I get  to  putting  ladies  into 
men’s  clothes.  I should  think  you’d  be  scandalized,  mamma,  if  you 
were  a really  feminine  person.  It  must  be  your  despair  that  helps 
you  to  bear  up.  But  what’s  the  matter  with  the  young  lady  in 
young  lady’s  clothes  ? Any  dust  on  her  ?” 

“ What  expressions !”  said  Mrs.  Leighton.  “Really,  Alma,  for  a 
refined  girl  you  are  the  most  unrefined  1" 


PART  SECOND. 


THE  evening  when  March  closed  with  Mrs.  Green’.-,  reduced 
offer,  and  decided  to  take  her  apartment,  the  widow  whose 
lodgings  he  had  rejected  sat  with  her  daughter  in  an  upper  room 
at  the  back  of  her  house.  In  the  shaded  glow  of  the  drop-light 
she  was  sewing,  and  the  girl  was  drawing  at  the  same  table. 
From  time  to  time,  as  they  talked,  the  girl  lifted  her  head  and 
tilted  it  a little  on  one  side  so  as  to  get  some  desired  effect  of  her 
work. 

“It’s  a mercy  the  cold  weather  holds  off,”  said  the  mother. 
“We  should  have  to  light  the  furnace,  unless  we  wanted  to  scare 
everybody  away  with  a cold  house;  and  I don’t  know  who  would 
take  care  of  it,  or  what  would  become  of  us,  every  way.” 

“ They  seem  to  have  been  scared  away  from  a house  that  wasn’t 
cold,”  said  the  girl.  “Perhaps  they  might  like  a cold  one.  But 
it’s  too  early  for  cold  yet.  It’s  only  just  in  the  beginning  of  No- 
vember.” 

“The  Me**cnger  says  they’ve  had  a sprinkling  of  snow.” 

“ Oh  yes,  at  St.  Bamaby’s ! I don’t  know-  when  they  don’t  have 
sprinklings  of  snow  there.  I’m  awfully  glad  we  haven’t  got  that 
winter  before  us.” 

The  widow  sighed  as  mothers  do  who  feel  the  contrast  their 
experience  opposes  to  the  hopeful  recklessness  of  such  talk  as 
this.  “ We  may  have  a worse  winter  here,”  she  said,  darkly. 

“Then  I couldn’t  stand  it,”  said  the  girl,  “and  I should  go  in 
for  lighting  out  to  Florida  double-quick.” 

“ And  how  would  yon  get  to  Florida  ?”  demanded  her  mother, 
severely. 

“ Oh,  by  the  usual  conveyance — Pullman  vestibuled  train,  I sup- 
pose. What  makes  you  so  blue,  mamma  ?”  The  girl  was  all  the 
time  sketching  away,  rubbing  out,  lifting  her  head  for  the  effect, 
and  then  bending  it  over  her  work  again  without  looking  at  her 
mother. 

“ I am  not  blue,  Alma.  But  I cannot  endure  this — this  hope- 


“Why?  What  harm  does  it  do?” 

“ Harm  ?”  echoed  the  mother. 

Pending  the  effort  she  must  make  in  saying,  the  girl  cut  in : 
“ Yes,  harm.  You’ve  kept  your  despair  dusted  off  and  ready  for 
use  at  an  instant’s  notice  ever  since  we  came,  and  what  good  has 
it  done  ? I’m  going  to  keep  on  hoping  to  the  bitter  end.  That’s 
what  papa  did.” 

It  was  what  the  Rev.  Archibald  Leighton  had  done  with  all  the 
consumptive’s  buoyancy.  The  morning  he  died  he  told  them  that 
now  he  had  turned  the  point,  and  was  really  going  to  get  well. 
The  cheerfulness  was  not  only  in  his  disease,  but  in  his  tem- 
perament. Its  excess  was  always  a little  against  him  in  his 
church  work,  and  Mrs.  Leighton  was  right  enough  in  feeling  that 
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“ Go  on — about  the  girl  in  the  picture !”  said 
Alma,  slightly  knocking  her  mother  ou  the  shoul- 
der as  she  stood  over  her. 

“ I don’t  see  anything  to  her.  What’s  she 
doing?” 

44  Oh,  just  being  made  love  to,  I suppose.” 

‘‘She’s  perfectly  insipid!” 

“ You’re  awfully  articulate,  mamma  ! Now  if 
Mr.  Wetmore  was  to  criticise  that  picture  he’d 
draw  a circle  round  it  in  the  air,  and  look  at  it 
through  that, and  tilt  his  head  first  on  one  side 
and  then  on  the  other,  and  then  look  at  you,  as  if 
you  were  a figure  in  it,  and  then  collapse  awhile, 
and  moan  a little,  and  gasp,  4 Isn’t  your  young 
lady  a little  too — too — ’ and  then  he’d  try  to  get 
the  word  out  of  you,  and  groan  and  suffer  some 
more ; and  you’d  say, 4 She  is,  rather,’  and  that 
would  give  him  courage,  and  he’d  say, 4 1 don’t 
mean  that  she’s  so  very — ’ 4 Of  course  not.’ 

4 You  understand  ?’  4 Perfectly.  I see  it  myself, 

now.’  4 Well,  then,’— and  he’d  take  your  pencil 
and  begin  to  draw — 4 1 should  give  her  a little 
more — Ah?’  4 Yes ; 1 see  the  difference.’  4 You 
see  the  difference?’  And  he’d  go  off  to  some 
one  else,  and  you’d  know  that  you’d  been  doing 
the  wish y-washiest  thing  in  the  world,  though  he 
hadn’t  sjtoken  a word  of  criticism,  and  couldn’t. 
But  he  wouldn’t  have  noticed  the  expression  at 
all ; he’d  have  shown  you  where  your  drawing 
was  bad.  lie  doesn’t  care  for  what  he  calls  the 
literature  of  a thing;  he  says  that  will  take  care 
of  itself  if  the  drawing’s  good.  He  doesn’t  like 
my  doing  these  chic  things ; but  I’in  going  to  keep 
it  up,  for  I thiuk  it’s  the  nearest  way  to  illus- 
trating.” 

She  took  her  sketch  and  pinned  it  up  on  the 
door. 

“And  has  Mr.  Beaton  been  about, yet?”  asked 
her  mother. 

“ No,”  said  the  girl,  with  her  back  still  turned ; 
and  she  added, 44 1 believe  lie’s  in  New  York ; Mr. 
Wetmore’s  seen  him.” 

“ It’s  a little  strange  he  doesn’t  call.” 

“ It  would  be  if  lie  were  not  an  artist.  But 
artists  never  do  anything  like  other  people.  He 
was  on  his  good  behavior  while  he  was  with  us, 
and  he’s  a great  deal  more  conventional  than 
most  of  them ; but  even  he  can’t  keep  it  up. 
That’s  what  makes  me  really  think  that  women 
can  never  amount  to  anything  in  art.  They  keep 
all  their  appointments  and  fulfil  all  their  duties 
just  as  if  they  didn’t  know  anything  about  art 
Well,  most  of  them  don’t  We’ve  got  that  new 
model  to-day.” 

44  What  new  model  ?” 

“The  one  Mr.  Wetmore  was  telling  us  about 
— the  old  German.  He’s  splendid.  He’s  got  the 
most  beautiful  head ; just  like  the  old  masters’ 
things.  He  used  to  be  Humphrey  Williams’s 
model  for  his  biblical  pieces ; but  since  lie’s  dead, 
the  old  man  hardly  gets  anything  to  do.  Mr. 
Wetmore  says  there  isn’t  anybody  in  the  Bible 
that  Williams  didn’t  paint  him  as.  He’s  the 
Law  and  the  Prophets  in  all  his  Old  Testament 
pictures,  and  lie’s  Joseph,  Peter,  Judas  Iscariot, 
and  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees  in  the  New.” 

44  It’s  a good  thing  people  don’t  know  how  ar- 
tists work,  or  some  of  the  most  sacred  pictures 
would  have  no  influence,”  said  Mrs.  Leighton. 

“ Why,  of  course  not !”  cried  the  girl.  44  And 
the  influence  is  the  last  thing  a painter  thinks  of 
— or  supposes  he  thinks  of.  What  he  knows 
lie’s  anxious  about  is  the  drawing  and  the  color. 
But  people  will  never  understand  how  simple 
artists  are.  When  I reflect  what  a complex  and 
sophisticated  being  1 am,  I’m  afraid  I can  never 
come  to  anything  in  art.  Or  I should  be  if  I 
hadn’t  genius.” 

“Do  you  think  Mr.  Beaton  is  very  simple?” 
asked  Mrs.  Leighton. 

“Mr.  Wetmore  doesn’t  think  he’s  very  much 
of  an  aitist.  He  thinks  he  talks  too  well.  They 
believe  that  if  a man  can  express  himself  clearly 
lie  can’t  paint.” 

44  And  what  do  you  believe  ?” 

“Oh,  I can  express  myself,  too.” 

The  mother  seemed  to  be  satisfied  with  this 
evasion.  After  a while  she  said,  “I  presume  he 
will  call  when  he  gets  settled.” 

The  girl  made  no  answer  to  this.  “One  of 
the  girls  says  that  eld  model  is  an  educated  man. 
He  was  in  the  war,  and  lost  a hand.  Doesn’t 
it  seem  a pity  for  such  a man  to  have  to  sit  to 
a class  of  affected  geese  like  us  as  a model  ? I 
declare  it  makes  me  sick.  And  we  shall  keep 
him  a week,  and  pay  him  six  or  seven  dollars  for 
the  use  of  his  grand  old  head,  and  thei t what  will 
he  do?  The  last  time  he  was  regularly  employed 
was  when  Mr.  Mace  was  working  at  his  Damas- 
cus Massacre.  Then  he  wanted  so  many  Arab 
sheiks  and  Christian  elders  that  he  kept  old  Mr. 
Lindau  steadily  employed  for  six  months.  Now 
he  has  to  pick  up  odd  jobs  where  he  can.” 

“I  suppose  he  has  his  pension,”  said  Mrs. 
Leighton. 

“No;  one  of  the  girls” — that  was  the  way 
Alma  always  described  her  fellow  - students — 
“ says  lie  has  no  pension.  He  didn’t  apply  for  it 
for  a long  time,  and  then  there  was  a hitch  about 
it,  and  it  was  somethinged — vetoed,  I believe  she 
said.” 

44  Who  vetoed  it?”  asked  Mrs.  Leighton,  with 
some  curiosity  about  the  process,  which  she  held 
in  reserve. 

44 1 don’t  know — whoever  vetoes  things.  I won- 
der what  Mr.  Wetmore  <toc«  think  of  us — his  class. 
We  must  seem  perfectly  crazy.  There  isn't  one 
of  us  really  knows  what  she’s  doing  it  for,  or  what 
she  expects  to  happen  when  she’s  done  it.  I sup- 
l'o-e  every  one  thinks  she  has  genius.  I know 
i lie  Nebraska  widow  does,  for  she  says  that  un- 
less you  have  genius  it  isn’t  the  least  use.  Ev- 
erybody’s puzzled  to  know  what  she  does  with 
her  baby  when  she’s  at  work — whether  she  gives 
it  soothing  syrup.  I wonder  bow  Mr.  \Yetmore 
can  keep  from  laughing  in  our  faces.  I know 
he  does  behind  our  backs.” 

Mr-:.  Lch.'htn’i's  rr  ind  wnndered  back  to  anoth- 
er point.  " Then  if  be  says  Mr.  Beaton  can't 


paint,  I presume  he  doesn’t  respect  him  very 
much.” 

“ Oh,  he  never  said  he  couldn’t  paint.  But  I 
know  he  thinks  so.  He  says  lie’s  an  excellent 
critic.” 

“ Alma,”  her  mother  said,  witli  the  effect  of 
breaking  off,  “ what  (to  you  suppose  is  the  reason 
be  hasn’t  been  near  us  ?” 

“ Why,  I don’t  know,  mamma,  except  that  it 
would  have  been  natural  for  another  person  to 
come,  and  lie’s  uu  aitist — at  least,  artist  enough 
for  that.” 

“ That  doesn’t  account  for  it  altogether.  He 
was  very  nice  at  St.  Barnabv,  and  seemed  so  in- 
terested in  you — your  work.” 

“ Plenty  of  people  were  nice  at  St.  Barnaby. 
That  rich  Mrs.  Horn  couldn’t  contain  her  joy 
when  she  heard  we  were  coming  to  New  York, 
but  she  hasn’t  poured  in  upon  us  a great  deal 
since  we  got  here.” 

44  But  that’s  different.  She’s  very  fashionable, 
and  she's  taken  up  with  her  own  set.  But  Mr. 
Beaton’s  one  of  our  kind.” 

“ Thank  you.  Papa  wasn’t  quite  a tombstone- 
cutter,  mamma.” 

“That  makes  it  all  the  harder  to  bear.  He 
can’t  be  ashamed  of  us.  Perhaps  he  doesn’t 
know  where  we  are.” 

“ Do  you  wish  to  send  him  your  card,  mam- 
ma ?”  The  girl  flushed  and  towered  in  scorn  of 
the  idea. 

“ Why,  no,  Alma,”  returned  her  mother. 

“Well,  then,”  said  Alma. 

But  Mrs.  Leighton  was  not  so  easily  quelled. 
She  had  got  her  mind  on  Mr.  Beaton,  and  she 
could  not  detach  it  at  once.  Besides,  she  was 
one  of  those  women  (they  are  commoner  than 
the  same  sort  of  men)  whom  it  does  not  pain  to 
take  out  their  most  intimate  thoughts  and  exam- 
ine them  in  the  light  of  other  people’s  opinions. 
“But  I don’t  see  how  he  can  behave  so.  He 
must  know  that — ” 

“That  what,  mamma?”  demanded  the  girL 

44  That  he  influenced  us  a great  deul  in  com- 
ing— ” 

44  He  didn't.  If  he  dared  to  presume  to  think 
such  a thing — ” 

“Now,  Alma,”  said  her  mother,  with  the  cling- 
ing persistence  of  such  natures,  “ you  know  lie 
did.  And  it’s  no  use  for  you  to  pretend  that  we 
didn’t  count  upon  him  in — iu  every  way.  You 
may  not  have  noticed  his  attentions,  and  I don’t 
say  you  did,  but  others  certainly  did  ; and  I must 
say  that  I didn't  expect  he  would  drop  us  so.” 

44  Drop  us !”  cried  Alina,  iu  a fury.  “ Oh  !” 

“Yes,  drop  us,  Alma.  He  must  know  where 
we  are.  Of  course  Mr.  Wetmore’s  spoken  to  him 
about  you,  and  it’s  a shame  that  he  hasn’t  been 
near  us.  I should  have  thought  common  grati- 
tude, common  decency,  would  have  brought  him, 
after — after  all  we  did  for  him.” 

44  We  did  nothing  for  him — nothing!  He  paid 
his  board,  and  that  ended  it.” 

“ No,  it  didn’t,  Alma.  You  know  what  he  used 
to  say — about  its  being  like  home,  and  ail  tliat ; 
and  I roust  say  that  after  his  attentions  to  you, 
and  all  the  things  you  told  me  he  said,  I expected 
something  very  dif — ” 

A sharp  peal  of  the  door-bell  thrilled  through 
the  house,  and  as  if  the  pull  of  the  bell  wire  had 
twitched  her  to  her  feet,  Mrs.  Leighton  sprang 
up  and  grappled  with  her  daughter  iu  their  com- 
mon terror. 

Tiiey  both  glared  at  the  clock,  and  made  sure 
that  it  was  five  minutes  after  nine.  Then  they 
abandoned  themselves  some  moments  to  the  un- 
restricted play  of  their  apprehensions. 

[to  bk  continued.] 


THE  OLD  CANOE. 

Only  an  old  canoe. 

Hewed  out  of  a cypress  log, 

Half  sunk  in  the  saw-grass  bog, 

And  sun-cracked  through  and  through. 

In  the  live-oak  crotch  on  the  bluff 
A lookout  scans  the  horizon 
Of  sallow  saw-grass,  deep  enough, 

In  the  channels,  to  swim  a bison. 

A bow-shot  south  of  the  slough 
There’s  many  a wattled  wall  and  thatch, 

Corn  field,  melon,  potato  patch, 

Rots  with  the  old  canoe ; 

Dead  as  the  bones  that  lie 
In  the  shell  marl  under  our  feet 
By  the  thousands,  withering  white  and  dry 
As  their  chalky  winding-sheet  : 

The  grave  of  a nation  lived  all  through 
That  leaves  no  sign  but  the  old  canoe. 

Over  fifty  years  ago 

The  women  came  wailing,  two  by  two, 

To  see  the  tall  warriors,  all  a-row, 

Follow  their  chief  to  the  war  canoe 
That  lay  by  yon  little  sedgy  shelf, 

And  watch  the  rowers  row. 

The  paddles  swing  like  a heron’s  wing; 

The  young  chief  going  to  give  himself 
A hostage  for  Philip  the  King;* 

And  his  squaw  must  watch  in  the  live-oak  crotch 
For  a word  that  a bird  of  the  air  will  bring. 
Coo-a-coocheof  has  broken  liis  parole ! 

Slipped  from  a casemate  out  of  a port-hole! 

• Philip,  King  of  the  Scniinoles,  or  Enmthla,  a bro- 
ther of  Charley  Kinathlu,  killed  by  Osceola  lor  signing 
the  treaty  at  Payne's  Landing,  March,  1833,  with  his 
son  Wild-Cat,  or  Coo-a-coochee,  the  Panther  snltunt, 
made  the  attack  with  four  hundred  warriors  on  Fort 
Mellon,  on  Lake  Monroe,  ill  Grunge  County,  Florida, 
February  8,  1837,  and  were  repulsed  by  Colonels  Fan- 
ning arid  Harney.  He  was  captured  by  General  Her- 
nandez, September,  1S37,  and  asked  leave  to  communi- 
cate with  his  family,  fils  son  Coo-u-coocliee  came  iu 
ami  gave  himself  up  for  his  father. 

t Coo-a-coochee,  son  of  Philip.  For  some  dislrttsi. 
after  giving  himself  up,  Wild-Cat  was  imprisoned  in 
the  old  Spanish  fort  at  St.  Augustine.  He  resented  it 
bitterly.  After  escape  he  fell  on  a troop  of  Thespians, 
scalped,  and  plundered  them.  He  was  bold  and  defi- 
ant, and  after  Osceola's  death,  if  not  before,  the  real 
leader.  To  Colonel  (now  General)  Harney’s  threat  of 
extermination  he  said : 44  The  Great  Spirit  might,  but 


His  fetters  left  to  the  next  deserter ; 

But  after  lie  passed 

Was  a shuddering  shriek,  like  the  erv  of  Murther, 
And  the  hoofs  of  the  riders  riding  fast. 

And  when  he  came,  in  the  war  canoe, 

The  robe  of  scarlet,  purple,  and  blue 
Of  the  King  m Hamlet  was  dabbled  red, 

By  a new  wig  fresh  from  an  actor’s  head. 

As  they  sat  at  feast  of  the  Ripened  Corn 
The  wise  old  Philip  talked  of  ease 
And  peace  beyond  the  narrow  seas. 

But  L'oo-a-coochee  spoke  in  scorn 
Of  the  white  man’s  cunning  to  deceive ; 

And  the  squaw-wife,  waiting  at  his  side, 
Looked  down  and  said,  How  could  we  leave 
The  grave  of  the  little  one  tliat  died  ? 

But  Coo-a-coochee  has  broken  liis  parole  ! 
Retaken  under  a flag  of  truce, 

The  fetters  clink,  for  the  long  gun-barrel, 
Shot-pouch,  moccasin,  deer-skin  trews, 

He  lies  in  irons  in  Tampa  Bay ; 
liis  captors  bade  him,  day  by  day, 

Send  for  his  people.  But  he  said  : 

If  my  people  listen  for  my  word, 

The  rattle  of  my  chains  is  heard, 

And  they  cannot  hear;  they  arc  afraid. 

Then  the  White  Chief  answered ; Choose  you 
men : 

In  forty  days,  if  they  coine  again, 

And  bring  your  warriors,  wur  shall  cease, 

And  you  and  yours  may  go  in  peace. 

If  not,  at  the  end  of  the  fortieth  day 
You  liaug  at  a yard-arm  in  Tampa  Bay. 

Once  more,  and  no  more,  the  old  canoe, 

By  winding  waterways  goes  and  comes. 

It  bears  a people  away  from  their  homes, 

Like  Charon’s  ferry,  that  bore  the  shades 
Out  of  the  old  life  iuto  the  new, 

And  is  left  adrift  iu  the  Everglades. 

But  fifty  years  ago ! 

And  the  shell  marl  under  our  feet 
Still  keeps  the  dead  in  its  winding-sheet, 

In  the  places  they  used  to  know. 

The  saw-grass,  bright  us  a basket  of  gold, 

Still  holds  the  scenes  that  it  used  to  hold; 
The  slough,  the  bay,  aud  the  river, 

And  the  wreck  of  the  old  canoe ; 

But  the  forms  of  the  life  and  love  it  knew 
Shall  It  know  no  more  forever. 

And  the  low  white  vapors  curled 
. Over  empty  village  and  open  graves, 

And  the  cry  of  the  silly  whimpering  waves 
Is  like  the  end  of  the  world. 

Will  Wallace  Harney. 


WILLIAM  ADOLPHE 
BOUGUEKEAU. 

Bouguekkau  acquired  the  beginnings  of  his 
art  from  Picot,  and  Picot  was  a follower  of  the 
school  of  David;  but  an  art  descent  of  this  char- 
acter explains  but  little.  Indifferent  as  we  may 
be  to-day  to  the  methods  of  David,  which  were 
reflections  of  the  Napoleonic  era,  we  are  still  con- 
scious that  his  conceptions  were  lofty.  His  Ro- 
mans may  be  tender-skinned,  looking  as  if  they 
had  come  from  the  hath,  for  David’s  study  ol  the 
antique  had  rather  led  him  toward  Roman  titan 
Greek  art,  nevertheless  in  the  pose  of  his  fig- 
ures, in  their  action,  and  ill  the  climax  of  his  pic- 
tures his  aspirations  were  toward  the  heroic.  He 
was  a painter  who,  first  heated  with  republican 
ardor,  bud  bad  liis  fires  tempered.  Possibly  Picot 
took  from  David  those  larger  conceptions  of  art 
which  flourished  iu  France  tow  ard  the  close  of  the 
last  and  the  beginning  of  this  century.  In  the 
beginning  of  his  career  Picot  painted  Cupids  or 
Psyches;  later,  a meeting  of  .Eneas  and  Venus, 
a Raphael  and  the  Foruuriiia,  but  with  advan- 
cing age  chose  graver  topics.  The  present  illus- 
trious school  of  French  art  owes  much  to  Picot, 
because  having  iu  more  ways  than  one  followed 
the  traditions  of  their  old  master. 

William  Adolphe  Boi  gi  kkkai:  was  horn  at 
Rochelle,  France,  in  1S25.  To-dav  this  artist 
bears  his  sixty-four  years  with  ea-e,  and  is  as 
active,  as  industrious,  as  in  his  younger  life.  In- 
cessant work,  long  study,  have  given  him  wotider- 
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to  Ire  sent  to  the  reservation.  But  that  otficer  ordered 
him  to  be  brought  before  him,  and  be  was  brought 
in  his  fetters.  Fairbanks  reports  Worth’s  threat  and 
Wild-Cut's  reply.  General  Worth  said  the  war  must 
end,  and  he  (Coo-a-coochee)  must  end  it. 

“ ‘ You  are  a great  warrior:  the  Indians  look  to  you 
as  a leader.  By  your  counsels  they  have  been  gov- 
erned. You  can  select  three  or  five  men  to  carry  vonr 
talk  ; but  I tell  you,  ns  I wish  your  relatives  and  triends 
told,  that  unless  they  fulfil  your  demands,  yourself  and 
your  warriors  now  sealed  before  us  shall  be  hung  to 
the  yards  of  this  vessel.’ 

“Silence  prevailed  ns  the  General  closed,  and  Coo-u- 
coochee  rose,  and  replied  in  a subdued  tone:  ‘1  was 
once  a hoy ; then  I saw  the  white  man  far  oft.  I hunt- 
ed these  woods -first  with  a bow  and  arrow,  then  with 
a rifle.  I saw  the  while  man,  and  was  told  he  was  my 
enemy.  1 could  not  shoot  him  as  I would  a wolf  or 
bear;  yet  like  the  wolf  and  bear  lie  came  upon  me. 
Horses,  cattle,  fields,  be  took  from  me.  He  said  lie 
was  my  friend.  lle  abused  our  women  and  children  ; 
still  he  gave  me  bis  hand  in  friendship.  We  took  it; 
while  taking  if  lie  had  a snake  in  the  other.  His  tongue 
was  forked.  He  lied  ami  stung  us.  I asked  but  for  a 
small  piece  of  their  lands,  enough  to  plant  and  live 
upon  far  south;  a spot  where  I could  lay  I he  ashes  of 
my  kindred  ; a spot  only  sufficient  upon  which  I could 
lay  my  wile  and  child.  This  was  not  granted  me.  I 
was  put.  in  prison  ; I escaped.  I have  agaii 
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will  follow  me ; but  they  will  not  obey  if  I talk  in  irot 
They  will  say  my  heart  is  weak,  I am  afraid.  Con 
I go  free,  they  will  surrender  and  emigrate.’”— Fai 
banks,  pp.  336-7. 


ful  rapidity  of  touch.  Looking  at  one  of  Boc- 
(ii  ekkal’s  pictures,  it  is  the  careful  finish  wliiclt 
excites  attention,  and  those  ignorant  of  his  cer- 
tainly of  effects  and  technical  dexterity  might 
imagine  that  his  work  only  resulted  from  careful 
elaboration. 

As  a pupil  of  Picot’s,  Bocoukreau  won  the 
Grand  Prix  de  Rome  in  1850.  Going  to  Iuilv,  lie 
was  the  most  diligent  of  students.  During  liis 
stay  in  Rome  he  sent  to  Paris  the  pictures  which 
are  obligatory  on  the  part  of  an  artist  who  is  a 
state  beneficiary.  The  first  work  which  showed 
the  talent  of  the  artist  was  the  decoration  of  the 
foyer  of  the  theatre  in  Bordeaux.  There  was 
such  originality,  power,  and  personality  in  this 
decoration  that  it  ut  once  made  Bolglereau 
conspicuous.  His  progress  afterward  was  rapid. 
He  soon  secured  the  first,  second,  and  third  med- 
als for  artistic  merit,  and  in  1859  received  the 
order  of  the  Legion  of  Honor.  In  1876  he  be- 
came a member  of  the  Institute,  and  this  is  the 
highest  honor  Franco  can  pay  an  artist. 

M.  Horoi'ERKAc’s  works  are  well  known  in  the 
United  States,  for  we  were  among  the  first  outside 
of  France  to  appreciate  his  singular  merit.  Among 
many  of  his  pictures  found  in  the  United  States, 
“The  Mother’s  Treasure,”  “The  Mother  and 
Child,”  44  Hesitation  between  Love  and  Riches,” 
44  Virgin  and  Angels,’’  “Far  from  Home,”  “La 
Tricotouse,”  4 Maternal  Solicitude,”  44  Nymphs 
and  Satyr,”  “ Homer  and  liis  Guide,”  “ The  Guard- 
ian Angel,”  may  be  cited. 

Perhaps  a somewhat  narrow-minded  idea  has 
been  entertained  by  those  who  only  know  Bott- 
gi  kkkau  from  his  “Nymphs  and  Satyr,” criticism 
being  directed,  not  as  to  the  quality  of  the  work 
itself,  but  the  choice  of  the  subject.  Magnificent 
in  drawing,  notable  for  its  vivacity  of  action,  re- 
splendent in  color,  it  is  a masterpiece.  It  only 
shows  how  great  is  the  scope  of  the  painter.  If 
in  delicacy  of  conception  there  is  no  modern  work 
of  art  which  can  surpass  Hot  glereai’s44  Charity,” 
or  iu  tenderness  equal  his  44  Virgin  and  Angels,” 
in  his  “Nymphs  and  Satyr”  lie  shows  how  thor- 
oughly he  can  enter  into  the  character  of  any 
special  work.  It  is  nevertheless  true  that  it  will 
not  be  upon  the  Dryads  or  Fauns  that  M.  Bou- 
gi  krkau's  fame  in  the  future  will  rest,  but  upon 
his  other  works,  those  which  excite  human  sym- 
pathies. lie  stands  us  the  embodiment  of  that 
solid,  thoughtful  school  of  French  art  which  pro- 
tests against  the  firework  flashes  of  the  impres- 
sionists. 

In  portraiture  M.  Bolguerkac  shows  the  ut- 
most distinction.  Whether  the  palm  of  portrait- 
painting  belongs  to  him  or  to  Bonnat  will  always 
be  disputed.  Boigi  ekeal’  seems  to  carry  tiie 
finish  of  liis  portraits  further  than  does  his  rival, 
seeking  subtler  expressions  than  does  Bonnat. 

Occupying  one  of  the  most  important  positions 
in  France,  having  iu  large  measure  influenced  the 
art  of  the  hist  quarter  of  a century,  the  portrait 
of  the  artist,  paiuted  by  biuiself  and  engraved  by 
Baide,  helps  to  a better  understanding  of  the 
man. 


LIFE-SAVING  AT  SEA. 

A noble  ship,  overcome  by  the  fury  of  the 
gale,  has  struck  upon  a reef  or  sprung  aleak, 
and  iu  a short  time  becomes  a helpless  wreck. 
Heavy  seas  dash  continually  over  her ; the  masts 
go  by  the  board,  killing  or  maiming  several  of 
the  crew  or  passengers;  the  ship’s  boats  are 
smashed  to  pieces  or  torn  away  by  the  tremen- 
dous waves ; and  there  is  such  u terrific  sea  run- 
ning that  no  boat  could  live  in  it  for  a moment. 
Time  passes  even  in  this  agony : many  have  been 
washed  overboard;  but  toward  evening  the  gale 
has  somewhat  ubated,  and  the  shivering  surviv- 
ors, clinging  to  mast  or  rigging,  eagerly  scan  the 
shifting,  troubled  horizon  for  signs  of  a sail.  Or, 
if  some  of  the  boats  are  stiil  uninjured,  and  the 
vessel  must  be  abandoned,  now  is  the  lime  to  test 
their  serviecableness,  and  to  show  that  the  officers 
and  men  have  been  prepared  for  such  an  emer- 
gency as  this.  Alas!  what  often  happens?  Boats 
are  stowed  bottom  up,  and  the  ship  sinks  or  goes 
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excess  of  tile  means  supplied  for  preserving  life 
in  the  event  of  disaster?  It  lias  always  l>oeu  a 
well-grounded  complaint  that  passenger  ships  do 
not  carry  enough  boats  for  even  half  the  number 
of  passengers  in  case  of  anything  happening  to 
the  ship.  In  order  to  remedy  this,  many  steam- 
ships now  carry  life-rafts  on  dock,  which  ordi- 
narily form  seats,  but  which,  in  case  of  sudden 
emergency,  can  be  opened  out  into  rafts  capable 
of  supporting  a number  of  people.  All  English- 
man named  White  some  time  ago  designed  a 
bridge  life-boat  for  passenger  steamers.  Ilia  in- 
vention consists  in  making  the  bridge  used  by 
the  officers  for  crossing  from  one  side  of  the 
ship  to  the  other  into  a regular  life-boat,  which 
by  a peculiar  arrangement  can  be  launched  with- 
out difficulty  and  in  the  shortest  possible  space 
of  time.  One  of  these  bridge  life-boats  was  fitted 
to  ll.M.  troop  ship  Oroutes.  It  measured  40  feet 
in  length,  10  feet  6 inches  in  breadth,  and  4 feet 
ill  depth,  and  it  was  composed  of  two  thickness- 
es of  half-inch  planking,  with  a cavity  between. 
It  weighed  four  tons,  possessed  air  tight  cham- 
bers like  an  ordinary  life-bout,  and  was  so  buoy- 
ant that,  even  if  full  of  water,  it  could  carry  100 
nn.'ii.  These  patent  schemes  show  up  very  well 
on  paper,  but  the  difficulty  generally  is  to  make 
tlii'in  work  at  the  particular  juncture  when  they 
are  required.  Something  generally  goes  wrong 
just  at  the  critical  moment,  and,  besides,  the  best 
raft  iu  the  world  would  be  useless  in  such  a sea 
as  is  represented  in  tue  picture,  i’eople  have 
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advocated  rafts  that  should  simply  lie  on  the 
ship’s  deck,  but  which  in  time  of  emergency  might 
merely  have  the  lashings  cut,  and  would  then 
float  off  the  deck  as  the  ship  went  down.  No 
doubt  they  would  be  useful ; stray  planks  have 
before  now  often  saved  men’s  lives ; but  things 
have  sometimes  the  disagreeable  habit  of  not 
floating  off  the  deck  of  a ship  when  she  goes 
down,  but  of  going  down  with  her.  They  come 
up  again,  it  is  true,  but  the  value  of  a raft 
would  be  somewhat  impaired  if  it  went  dowu 
for  a minute  or  two  and  then  came  up  again 
bottom  upward. 

If  a ship  is  wrecked  near  the  shore  there  are 
still  two  appliances  for  saving  life — the  life-boat 
and  the  rocket  apparatus.  Many  shipwrecked 
crews  have  been  saved  by  the  rocket  apparatus 
at  times  when,  from  the  tremendous  surf  or  from 
other  causes,  no  boat  could  possibly  have  ap- 
proached the  wreck.  But  when  a ship  is  wrecked 
on  the  open  sea,  and  her  boats  are  disabled,  the 
only  hope  is  in  keeping  her  afloat  by  hard,  unre- 
mitting work  at  the  pumps  until  some  distant 
sail  is  sighted,  and  by  signalling  brought  to  the 
rescue.  Sometimes  it  is  found  impossible  to  at- 
tract the  attention  of  a passing  ship,  and  then  no 
tongue  can  tell  the  agonies  of  despair  that  seize 
upon  the  unfortunate  castaways.  But  suppose 
some  craft  heaves  in  sight  sufficiently  near,  and 
by  extraordinary  efforts  the  shipwrecked  voyagers 
succeed  in  communicating  a knowledge  of  their 
condition  to  those  on  board  of  her ; and  suppose, 
too,  that  the  latter — alas ! that  the  supposition 
should  ever  be  delusive — are  endowed  with  com- 
mon humanity,  the  stranger’s  course  is  instantly 
altered,  and,  as  time  passes,  her  hull  grows  larger 
and  larger  to  the  view  as  she  rises  to  the  summit 
of  the  wave,  to  plunge  again  into  a gulf  so  deep 
that  one  could  hardly  fancy  she  could  ever  come 
up  again.  Nearer  and  nearer  she  comes,  alter- 
nately leaping  and  sinking,  and  now  she  is  brought 


to,  perhaps  two  furlongs  off,  and  from  her  there 
prepares  to  come  a life -boat  manned  by  eight 
sturdy  rowers  under  the  command  of  an  officer. 
The  crowd  of  humanity  on  the  fast  subsiding 
wreck  forget  for  a moment  their  own  imminent 
peril,  and  rushing  to  the  leeward  side  gaze  on  the 
spectacle  with  terror.  Their  hearts  sink  within 
them  to  see  those  daring  men  trust  themselves 
on  the  awful  sea,  with  nothing  but  a few  ashen 
shafts  to  fight  their  way  through  its  surging  hor- 
rors. The  opposite  ship  rears  half  her  length 
from  the  waves  and  then  dips  down  again.  The 
next  moment  broad  glassy  mountains  begin  to 
swell  beneath  her,  and  she  shoots  up,  leaving  the 
cockle-shell  afloat.  The  men  struggle  like  ants 
with  a wheat  grain,  and  fall  down  a monstrous 
valley,  rowing  away  from  the  overhanging  hulk. 
Inch  by  inch  they  force  their  way  through  the 
raging  waters,  and  after  what  seems  an  age  to 
the  awe-stricken  spectators,  she  is  alongside  the 
waist  of  the  doomed  vessel.  And  now  the  most 
critical  moment  of  all  has  arrived.  Two  of  the 
boat’s  crew  seize  grappling- hooks,  and  fasten 
them  to  the  vessel’s  side,  while  the  rowers,  under 
the  guidance  of  the  alert  officer,  steady  the  boat, 
and,  half  blinded  by  the  salt  spray,  keep  her  from 
being  dashed  to  pieces  against  the  vessel.  Pre- 
sently the  perilous  work  of  transfer  begins,  and 
one  by  one  the  women  and  children  are  lowered 
in  cages  into  the  life-boat,  while  the  officers  of  the 
wrecked  vessel  stand  overhead,  straining  every 
nerve  to  maintain  order  and  to  expedite  the  haz- 
ardous operation.  Soon  the  boat  has  received 
her  living  freight,  and  after  facing  destruction 
again  and  again  in  the  herculean  effort  of  getting 
clear  of  the  ship,  slowly  but  steadily  cleaves  her 
way  back,  amidst  ringing  cheers  from  both  ves- 
sels. If  successful  in  the  first  instance,  boat  af- 
ter boat  is  despatched  to  the  sinking  vessel  till  all 
are  taken  off,  and  she  is  left  to  her  fate. 

D.  C.  Macdonald. 


A STROLL  THROUGH  SOUTH  STREET. 


Dirkctly  under  the  New  York  “approach”  to 
the  great  suspension-bridge  that  spans  the  East 
River  a thoughtful  man  may  well  pause  and  pon- 
der. Over  his  head,  higher,  it  seems,  than  small 
birds  fly,  hangs  in  mid-air  a structure  as  mighty 
as  Rider  Haggard’s  dreams,  and  as  fragile  in 
looks  as  a spider’s  web — a haughty  triumph  of 
human  skill  over  the  very  conditions  of  nature. 
Looking  this  way  and  that,  you  may  realize  with 
little  effort  that,  you  stand  in  one  of  the  very  foci 
of  material  civilization,  albeit  the  neighborhood 
is  dingy.  It  needs  not  to  “go  down  to  the  sea 
in  ships”  to  know  that  in  navigation  lies  the  very 
romance  of  traffic;  and  here  surely  in  the  over- 
hanging bowsprits  that  make  a maze  of  the  vista 
looking  north  or  south,  in  the  towering  bulwarks 
of  the  bows  of  great  vessels,  in  the  puff  and  snort 
of  steamers  along  the  wharf  line,  in  the  weather- 
beaten inadequate  wharves  piled  high  with  the 
treasures  of  commerce — in  all  these  are  to  be 
recognized  the  grandeur  of  man’s  activity,  the 
very  spirit  of  civilization  itself. 

The  naked  soul  of  an  idea,  however,  lives  in  a 
l>ody  gnarled  and  uncouth,  if  lusty  and  mighty, 
and  this  body  in  turn  is  clothed  upon  with  care- 
less and  disordered  garb.  The  outward  seeming 
of  traffic  is  confused  and  far  from  clean,  yet  it 
will  be  well  worth  while  to  scan  iL  Along  this 
dingy,  storm-worn  street  there  are  bits  of  rare 
color,  quaint  figures,  and  queer  sights. 

The  roadway  is  crowded.  Vilely  paved,  after 
the  fashion  New  York  follows,  it  is  traversed  by 
horse-cars  that  try  the  souls  of  teamsters,  and 
seem  never  to  get  anywhere  excepting  out  of 
one  “jam”  into  another.  With  an  indifference 
to  the  value  of  time  that  stfems  archaic  amid 
such  surroundings,  people  do  ride  in  these  cars. 
Trucks,  drays,  and  peddlers’  wagons  make  up  the 
most  of  the  throng,  and  at  times  and  places  there 
is  real  peril  in  the  attempt  of  a foot-passenger  to 
cross  the  thoroughfure. 


“OI'M  LUKKIN’  FUR  THE  LOBSTER'S 
NAME,  SORR.” 


From  the  gloomy  blank  walls  of  the  great 
warehouses  near  the  bridge  to  the  beautiful  gran- 
ite Barge  Office  at  the  Battery  stretches  a long 
line  of  buildings,  old  and  new,  no  floor  or  room 
in  which  is  likely  ever  to  be  vacant.  Great  as 
the  space  is  along  the  water-front,  it  is  all  too 


small  for  our  commerce,  and  a large  fraction  of 
it,  finding  no  foothold  on  our  shore,  has  turned 
to  Brooklyn  and  New  Jersey.  In  these  buildings 
are  followed  industries  as  various  as  the  waves, 
but  nearly  all,  like  the  waves,  belonging  in  some 
way  to  the  sea.  Is  it  a junk-shop  you  stop  to 
look  at? — the  ten  thousand  odds  and  ends  that 
fill  the  dusty  store-room  or  basement,  and  over- 
flow the  sidewalk  and  even  the  curb,  are  nautical, 
and  smell  of  the  bilge-water.  Is  it  a lawyer’s 
sign  that  catches  the  eye  ? — there  are  many  law- 
yers here,  but  if  you  enter  their  dusty  offices  you 
will  find  them  ail  proctors  in  admiralty.  Is  it 
the  famous  Fulton  Market  we  enter? — the  fish 
trade,  far  too  great  for  the  spacious  fish-market 
opposite,  is  crowding  the  dealers  in  other  provi- 
sions to  the  wall. 

Nor  will  the  two  buildings,  large  as  they  are, 
accommodate  the  trade  in  sea  food.  At  the 
wharves  nearest  to  Fulton  Ferry  to  the  north,  the 
fisher  craft  of  all  kinds  and  the  trading  schoon- 
ers from  Newfoundland-way  discharge  their  car- 
goes, and  the  bulk  is  too  great  for  the  dealers’ 
stalls,  the  crates  that  lie  in  the  slips,  and  the 
cold-storage  warehouses.  Sometimes  the  fish 
are  thrown  back  into  the  river,  the  yield  rivalling 
the  miraculous  draught  of  the  apostles.  Not 
many  years  ago  more  than  15,000,000  mack- 
erel came  to  New  York  in  a single  week.  More 
than  half  a million  were  thrown  back  into  the 
water,  and  good  fish  could  be  bought  at  retail  for 
less  than  a eeut  apiece.  There  was  a golden  op- 
portunity, and  Moy  Shoen  Bak,  a twenty-year-old 
Chinaman,  saw  it  and  seized  it.  He  formed  a syn- 
dicate among  his  fellow-countrymen  and  bought 
2,000,000  mackerel.  These  he  took  to  the  Chinese 
quarter,  and  employing  all  the  help  he  could,  he 
speedily  had  them  preserved  in  various  ways  in 
vogue  among  the  Celestials.  The  syndicate  clear- 
ed a fortune  in  two  weeks,  and  Moy  Shoen  Bak  is 
now  rich  beyond  the  dreams  of  Chinese  avarice. 

Chinamen  are  not  the 
only  picturesque  char- 
acters around  the  mar- 
kets. As  we  push 
through  the  crowd  that 
clusters  on  the  side- 
walks bargaining  for 
the  fresh  fish  exposed 
on  boxes  and  barrels 
and  in  wagons  along 
the  curb,  a burly  Celt, 
whose  whiskers  look 
pickled  and  whose  gar- 
ments betray  his  call- 
ing, holds  up  a huge 
lobster  in  his  left  hand, 
while  he  twists  its  wriggling  legs  roughly 
around.  A twinkle  in  his  eye  invites  a 
question,  and  being  asked  what  he  is  doing, 
he  replies,  “Oi’iu  lukkin’  fur  the  lobster’s 
name,  sorr.” 

“ Wbat  do  you  mean  by  a lobster’s  name?” 

“Sure  iverv  lobster  has  his  own  name,  sorr. 
Ye’ll  foind  it  on  wan  o’  its  legs.  They  have  the 
quarest  names — Pat  an’  Pete  an’  Jim,  an’  ahl 
sarts.  Luk  ! here’s  this  fellow’s.” 

Sure  enough,  oil  the  inside  of  one  leg,  close 
to  the  body,  is  a faint  gray-white  patch,  like  a 
tiny  label,  with  a few  indistinct  marks  resembling 
badly  blurred  printed  letters.  One  after  another 
of  the  wriggling  crustaceans  does  our  Milesian 
friend  examine,  and  on  some  leg  of  each  one  the 
label  is  plainly  visible.  None  that  we  find  is  le- 
gible, though  our  friend  declares  that  in  many 
cases  the  “ quarest”  names  can  be  read  distinct- 
ly, and  that  the"“  name”  is  on  every  lobster  that 
grows. 

Farther  along,  past  the  familiar  market  and 
ferry,  is  the  great  fruit  dock,  where  from  the 
tropics  and  from  southern  Europe  come  vessels 
laden  with  the  rich  spoils  of  orchard  and  jungle 
and  vineyard.  Here  are  hundreds  of  vehicles, 


from  the  frail  hand-cart  of  the  street  vender  to 
the  heavy  truck  of  the  wholesale  jobber,  taking 
their  loads  for  distribution  among  millions  of 
consumers.  The  bustle  and  seeming  confusion 
are  indescribable,  and  occasionally  on  a hot  day 


winter  there  are  mostly  crowded  out,  and  lie  now 
at  Gowanus  when  the  canals  are  frozen  up,  though 
some  still  lie  in  the  slips  beyond  the  shore  line 
that  has  been  straightened  by  filling  in  all  that 
was  left  of  the  original  bay.  The  soil  is  not 


“RUTH,”  OF  SOUTH  STREET. 


there  is  a sudden  burst  of  excitement  when  a ta- 
rantula, a centipede,  or  a crimson  snake  from 
Central  America  is  discovered  hidden  in  the  fruit, 
having  travelled  hither  as  a stowaway.  It  some- 
times happens  that  he  bites,  and  his  victim  dies 
on  the  dock. 

A little  farther  on  are  ramparts  of  cotton  bales, 
•almost  enough  to  shelter  a later  General  Jackson 
with  his  army.  Hopping  around  like  a gigantic 
bird,  pecking  here  and  there  with  a lean  claw  in- 
stead of  a beak,  is  a modern  Ruth.  Surely  she 
would  not  now  fascinate  Boaz,  though  one  might 
almost  fancy  she  had  been  gleaning  ever  since 
his  day,  so  old  and  so  deft  she  is.  Fair  to 
see,  too,  in  her  youth  she  must  have  been,  for, 
rude  as  her  costume  is  (and  the  artist  tells  that 
better  than  I can),  her  face  has  fine  lines,  that 
might  have  come  from  plain  living  and  high 
thinking,  and  the  strong  features  are  to  be  fairly 
called  distinguished.  Good  strong  shoes  and  com- 
fortable new-looking  stockings  show  that  she  does 
not  suffer  from  extreme  poverty  at  least. 

Standing  along  the  sidewalks  in  groups,  chat- 
ting, smoking,  killing  time  as  best  they  may,  are 
the  ’longshoremen.  I have  never  seen  them  fra- 
ternizing with  sailors,  but  they  are  a jolly,  soci- 
able lot  of  fellows  generally,  earning  good  wages 
when  they  work,  and  jealously  guarding  with  a 
“ trades-union”  their  monopoly  of  the  work  of 
loading  aud  unloading  the  ships.  When  not  at 
work  they  serve  their  country  only  as  a detail  in 


good,  and  the  shrubs  and  one  tree  that  were 
planted  there  are  dying.  So,  too,  one  would  think 
is  the  lone  guardian  of  the  peace,  a park  police- 
man who  is  stationed  there,  and  who  says  with 
a melancholy  smile  that  he  never  has  anything 
to  do  but  to  stand  and  look  around.  One  only 
child  of  all  the  neighborhood  plays  in  the  park, 
and  he,  the  policeman  says,  is  always  there  all 
day  long,  with  never  a comrade.  Weird  child ! 
Or  is  it  that  the  policeman’s  moral  tone  is  lower- 
ed by  his  extraordinary  duties, and  that  he  lies? 

Has  the  sailor  changed,  through  some  mysteri- 
ous evolution,  or  why  is  it  that  so  few  old  sea- 
dogs  are  to  be  noticed  along  the  street?  It  is 
where  you  would  expect  to  find  them  rolling 
along  on  their  sea-legs,  breathing  out  strange 
marine  oaths  and  a perfume  of  hot  rum  ; but  you 
don’t — at  least  not  numerously.  I found  one, 
though,  a splendid  specimen  of  his  kind,  getting 
an  impossible  danseuse  in  red  and  blue  tattooed 
into  his  hairy  chest  by  Professor  Thomas.  Like 
most  other  sailors,  he  has  little  to  say  to  a stran- 
ger, perhaps  because  I cannot  approach  him 
properly,  not  knowing  what  manner  of  thought 
sailors  ought  to  have,  except  as  I have  read  sea 
novels.  The  wonderful  man,  however,  who  has 
reached  the  dignity  of  a learned  title  by  sticking 
needles  in  hiB  fellow-men  for  thirty-seven  years,  is 
more  communicative.  He  seems  to  belong  to  South 
Street  properly,  for  he  is  not  as  other  men  are. 
Iiis  speech  is  slow  and  grave,  and  his  art  to  him 


THE  PROFESSOR  OF  TATTOOING  AT  WORK. 


the  wonderful  picture  of  the  water-front  I think 
nobody  ever  saw  a ’longshoreman  when  not  at 
work  do  anything  more  than  stand  around  wait- 
ing, excepting  on  one  spot.  A few  steps  off  from 
South  Street,  beside  some  little-used  steps  at  the 
side  door  of  a warehouse,  they  have  drawn  a 
checker-board  on  the  sidewalk  with  red  and  blue 
chalk,  and  a duel  at  checkers  is  generally  in  good 
weather  going  on  over  this  board,  while  a group 
of  the  players’  friends  stand  around  and  watch 
the  game  approvingly. 

Here  is  Jeannette  Park.  It  is  only  a plus-or- 
minus  acre  in  extent,  and  stands  where  Counties 
Slip  used  to  be.  The  canal-boats  that  used  to 


is  an  art.  He  tells  strange  talcs  of  tattooing  el- 
derly and  well-to-do  merchants  and  ladies  in  silk 
attire,  and  he  discourses  learnedly  on  the  differ- 
ences in  inks,  proving  that  his  own  are  harmless 
by  eating  some  of  them.  Also  he  imparts  much 
information  about  the  picturesque  ladies  and  gen- 
tlemen in  the  museums,  several  of  whom  are  ho 
says,  of  his  own  design. 

It  is  a pleasant  stroll,  this  walk  down  South 
Street,  and  to  the  careful  observer  it  offers  the 
attraction  of  almost  an  eudless  series  of  such 
oddities  as  we  have  noticed,  for  the  Lithe  of  wh  it, 
may  be  seen  iu  an  idle  hour  is  not  told  here.  ‘ 
David  A.  Curtis. 
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EMMERLINE’S  COW. 

BY  SOPHIE  SW'ETT. 

“ I dkclare  if  Ambrose  Hackett  hain’t  got  the 
contr’vest  spell  he  ever  did  have!  I’m  all  beat 
out  with  his  argyin’  and  argyin’.” 

Deacon  Seth  Tozier’s  thin,  high-keyed  old  voice 
quavered,  and  it  was  with  a trembling  hand  that 
he  wiped  his  wrinkled  face  and  the  smooth  bald 
head  which  contrasted  so  queerly  with  it;  and  he 
heaved  a great  sigh  as  he  lowered  his  angular, 
stooping  frame  cautiously  into  a chintz-covered 
rocking-chair. 

“ You  hadn’t  ought  to  talk  politics  with  him, 
pa,”  said  his  daughter  Lvddy,  funning  him  ten- 
derly with  a great  turkey-feather  fan.  “ You’re 
all  het  up.”  The  lively  little  breeze  which  the 
fan  made  blew  the  loose  rings  and  tendrils  of 
Lvddy ’s  yellow-brown  hair  into  very  becoming 
disarray,  and  the  exercise  brought  a color  to  her 
cheek  which  matched  the  pink  of  her  gown,  and 
a very  pretty  picture  was  reflected  in  the  old- 
fashioned  looking-glass,  on  the  top  of  which 
perched  a gilt  owl  of  an  uncommonly  uustere  as- 
pect, which  suggested  overmuch  reflection  upon 
hitman  vanity.  The  young  man  lounging  upon 
the  door  step  cast  admiring  glances  at  the  mirror, 
and  Lyddy’s  mother,  a large  woman,  stepping 
heavily  but  energetically  about  the  room  in  prep- 
arations for  supper,  allowed  a smile  of  subtle  sat- 
isfaction to  wrinkle  the  corners  of  her  eyes. 

“ It  wa’n’t  politics  this  time,”  said  “ pa,”  draw- 
ing another  long  breath.  “Land!  if  we’d  teched 
upon  them,  as  contr’y  as  he  was  to-day,  I expect 
the  fur  would  ’a  flewr ! There  ain’t  no  time  that 
I come  so  nigh  to  forgettiu’  my  Christian  perfes- 
sion  as  I do  when  Ambrose  Uackett  gets  one  of 
his'eontr’y  spells.” 

“ La,  pa,  you  don’t  know  how  to  get  along  with 
him,”  said  Mrs.  Tozier.  “ ’Tain’t  reasonin’  does  it, 
but  managin’.  You  put  me  in  mind  of  our  old 
cropple-crown  hen,  that  keeps  cacklin’  and  cack- 
lin’, kind  of  mild  and  monoterous,  at  the  ugly  old 
gobbler,  tryiu’  to  peacify  him,  and  there  ain’t  no- 
thin’ in  the  whole  barn-yard  that  riles  him  so ; she 
can’t  keep  no  tail  feathers,  and  her  head  is  bleed- 
in’  all  the  time.  Mis’  Hackett  she  says  she  can’t 
have  no  riz  doughnuts  without  she  tells  him  she’s 
goin’  to  make  ’em  out  of  milk  and  eggs ; then  he 
liegins  to  argy  in  favor  of  riz  doughnuts;  so  she 
has  ’em'  the  way  she  wants  ’em,  and  peaciiies  him 
too.  Emmerline  she  won’t  do  them  things,  but 
she  is  one  of  the  silent  kind,  and  don’t  cross  him 
no  more’n  she  can  help,  I guess.  Anyhow  he 
sets  by  Emmerline,  though  he  will  thwart  her 
when  he’s  contr’y,  same’s  he  will  anybody.  It 
makes  him  nigh  about  crazy  to  have  her  talk 
about  goin*  back  to  her  friends  in  Massachusetts. 
But  I ’most  wonder  that  she  don’t ; it  must  be 
about  as  tryin’  to  be  Ambrose  Hackett’s  daugh- 
ter-in-law as  his  wife.” 

Lvddy  looked  into  the  glass,  and  met  the  young 
man’s  gaze.  She  thought  his  face  had  changed 
at  the  mention  of  Emmerline,  but  in  a glnss  one 
sees  darkly;  it  might  not  be.  And  it  was  con- 
soling that  one  had  on  one’s  pink  dress,  which 
was  becoming,  since  os  he  sat  he  could  scarcely 
avoid  looking  into  the  glass. 

“I’m  terrible  afraid  I’ve  fetched  trouble  on  to 
Emmerline,”  said  Deacon  Tozier,  tire  anxious  ex- 
pression returning  to  his  brow,  which  had  grown 
placid  under  Lyddy’s  ministrations. 

“Was  it  about  Emmerline?”  asked  Lyddy, 
quickly. 

“ One  thing  fetched  on  another,"  said  Deacon 
Tozier,  in  a despairing  tone.  “ In  the  first  place, 
he  said  it  wa’n’t  the  year  of  the  great  thunder- 
storm that  Galen  Tibbetts  broke  his  leg  in  the 
mowin’-maehine.  I could  ’a  proved  it  to  him  if 
he’d  ’a  listened  to  reason,  but  he  wouldn’t.  Well, 
then  I kind  of  changed  the  subject  round  to  meet- 
in’  matters,  jest  to  remind  him  of  his  Christian 
perfession,  and  that  he  hadn’t  ought  to  be  so 
contr’y ; and  if  lie  didn’t  go  to  calc’latin’  that  the 
new  minister  wa’n’t  no  hand  for  preachin’,  for 
all  he  was  so  pop’lar,  and  that  he  wa’n’t  spirit- 
ooal  neither.  And  then  he  up  and  said  there 
wa’n’t  no  great  spiritooality  exceptin’  ’mongst  the 
Baptists.  Why,  good  land!  he  never  had  no 
eommess  with  Baptists;  he  hain’t  no  kith  or  kin 
’mongst  ’em  ; he  don’t  know  nothin’  about  ’em ; 
’twas  only  jest  because  there  ain’t  none  in  this 
town  that  he  said  that;  and  he  went  to  argyin’ 
about  immersion.  It’s  terrible  warm  weather  to 
contend  against  contr’yness,  and  I wa’n’t,  as  you 
might  say,  prepared  to  argy  on  that  subject,  but 
I tried  to  reason  with  him  kind  of  mild  und  con- 
ciliatin’— ” 

“Jest  for  all  the  world  like  our  old  cropple- 
crown  a-cacklin’  at  the  gobbler,”  interrupted  Mrs. 
Tozier,  with  wifely  candor. 

“ It  didn't  seem  to  do  no  good,”  admitted  Dea- 
con Tozier,  sadly.  “ He  was  such  a terrible  ferce 
Baptist!  It  put  me  in  mind  of  the  time  when  I 
come  aerost  him  a-settin’  on  the  hotel  piazza,  over 
to  Carmel,  argyin’  agin  prohibition.  They’re  all 
for  it  over  there,  you  see.  If  it  wa’n’t  a curiosity 
to  hear  him  argyin’  as  force  one  way  as  he  does 
t’other  wav  over  here ! The  majority  is  agin  it 
here,  you  know.  I come  up  behind  him,  and  he 
didn’t  see  me  at  first.  When  he  did  he  looked 
for  a minute  as  if  I’d  ketched  him  stealin’  sheep, 
and  then  he  straightened  up  und  went  on  talkin’. 
He  never  said  nothin’  to  me  about  it  except  that 
lie  was  glad  lie  had  a tarlcnt  for  more’n  one 
p’int  of  view;  the  trouble  with  most  folks  was 
that  they  hadu’t.  Well,  he  was  so  strong  on  the 
Baptist  p’int  of  view  this  afternoon  that  after 
reasonin'  awhile  I tried  to  change  the  subject, 
ami  if  I wa’n’t  awk’ard  and  unforternit  enough 
to  get  him  on  to  the  subject  of  the  new  town- 
ball  ! He’s  all  brustled  up  because  they’ve  voted 
to  have  it  down  to  the  Corner.  He  kind  of  fa- 
vored the  Corner  at  first ; he  said  he  didn’t  know 
" hat  they  wanted  a town-hall  at  Ilemloek  Ridge 
for  without  'twas  for  the  foxes;  but  now  there 
ain't  no  place  but  t he  Ridge  that  ’ll  suit  him.  lie’s 
iu  a terrible  Inkin'  about  it.  I calc’laie  it’s  that 
lua  fetched  on  the  cuiitr'yeat  spell  I ever  see  him 


have.  He  up  and  said  that  ’Lihu  Merritt’s  first 
wife  wa’n’t  a Carter.  I did  reason  with  turn  con- 
sid’able  about  that,  but  I see  lie  was  get  tin’  so 
mad  I kind  of  looked  round  for  a safe  way  to 
change  the  subject,  and  lookin’  over  into  flic  barn- 
yard— he  was  a-Scttiu’  on  the  wood-pile  and  I was 
leanin’  agin  the  fence — says  I,  as  conciliatin’  as 
I could  : ‘ My  cows  is  kind  of  a homcly-lookin’  lot. 
W’hat  a harnsome  cretur  that  cow  of  Emmci  line’s 
is  !’  I hadu’t  ought  to  ’a  said  it.  My  cattle  are 
oneommon  well-favored,  if  I do  say  it,  but  I kind 
of  thought  ’twould  please  him.  1 expect  ’twas  a 
jedgment  on  me  the  way  he  took  it.” 

“I  expect  you  might  as  well  not  try  to  do  no 
managin’,  Seth,”  said  his  wife,  iu  a tone  of  hojie- 
less  resignation. 

“ ‘ Emmerline’s  cow !’  he  screeched  out.  * What’s 
Eramerliue’s  cow  ? I don’t  calculate  there’s  no 
creturs  on  my  farm  but  what  belongs  to  me.’  And 
I says,  kind  of  mild,  you  know — I says, 4 Well,  I 
kind  of  run  of  an  idee  that  that  white  cow  with 
the  spots  and  the  red  star  in  her  forehead  was 
Lysander’s,  and  so  had  kind  of  fell  to  Emmerline 
when  he  died.’  4 There  wa’n’t  nothin’  that  was 
Lysander’s,  and  there  ain’t  nothin’  fell  to  Etniner- 
line  but  what  I’m  a mind  to  give  her,’  says  he; 
and  his  faee  was  red  clearn  up  to  the  wen  on  the 
top  of  his  head.  4 And  what’s  more,  she  ain’t  no 
kind  of  a cow,  Betsey  ain’t,  and  I’m  a-goin’  to  sell 
her  to  Snebbins  the  butcher.’  Well,  it  conic 
aerost  me  all  of  a sudden  how  terrible  bad  Em- 
inerline  would  feel.  She  raised  that  cow  from  a 
calf,  aud  she’s  always  set  by  her.  I couldn’t  help 
rememberin’  how  I see  her  and  Lysander  a-petiiii’ 
Betsey,  and  lettiu’  the  little  feller  that  died  ride 
on  her  back,  and  Betsey  with  her  eyes  like  a hu- 
man cretur’s  almost,  und  as  pleased  and  proud  ! 
She  did  look  so,  anyhow.  Mukin’  of  animals,  even 
if  it  ain’t  nothin’  but  a cow,  does  seem  to  put  a 
soul  into  ’em,  as  you  might  almost  say.  Lysander 
he’d  say, 4 Betsey’s  a lady  if  ever  there  was  one,’ 
and  if  that  cretur  wouldn’t  gi  ve  her  head  a rub  agin 
the  fence!  Thinkiu’  of  them  things,  I couldn’t 
help  tryin’  to  reason  with  Ambrose — kind  of  mild 
and  soothin’,  of  course.  I jest  told  him  that  like 
enough  Emmerline  set  by  tiiat  cow  for  the  sake 
of  them  that  was  gone,  and  he  hadn’t  ought  to 
think  of  selling  her,  anyhow.  I told  him  we  all  of 
us  felt  eontr’y  and  irritable  sometimes,  and  then 
we  was  dretful  apt  to  do  something  that  we  was 
sorry  for  afterwards.  It  didn’t  seem  to  have  a 
mite  of  a softenin’  effect  on  him.  He  hopped 
down  off  that  wood-pile  as  lively  as  a cricket — 
I’ve  always  noticed  that  he  didn’t  seem  to  have 
no  realizin’  sense  of  his  rheumatiz  when  he  had 
a eoutr’y  spell — and  off  he  went,  u-niulterin’  that 
he’d  learn  folks  that  his  farm  and  the  creturs  on 
it  belonged  to  him,  and  nobody  else.  And  if  be 
ain’t  a-di-ivin’  that  cow  down  to  Suebbins’s  by  this 
time  I ain’t  acquainted  with  Ambrose  Hackett.” 

“ Weil,  I expect  Emmerline  will  take  that  hard  : 
she’s  one  of  the  kind  that  sets  by  animals  natu- 
ral. I shouldn’t  wonder  if  it  should  be  the  means 
of  tier  makin’  up  her  mind  to  go  back  to  her  folks 
in  Massachusetts,”  said  Mrs.  Tozier. 

“ Oli,  poor  Emmerline !”  said  Lyddy,  with  deep- 
est sympathy  in  her  voice. 

The  young  man  in  the  doorway  rose  to  his 
feet;  his  freckled  face  Hushed  to  the  roots  of  his 
auburn  hair.  44 1 expect  I’d  better  be  goin’,”  be 
said.  And  all  Mrs.  Tozier’s  earnest  invitations  to 
stay  to  supper  were  powerless  to  keep  him. 

With  sad  speculation  in  her  eyes,  Lyddy  watch- 
ed iu  the  glass  his  strong,  well-knit  figure  going 
with  great  strides  through  the  lane. 

44 1 should  think  you  might  have  said  a word  to 
keep  him,  Lyddy,”  said  her  mother,  in  aggrieved 
tones.  “ Nowadays,  when  men  are  so  scarce  and 
shy,  girls  have  to  put  themselves  forward.  You 
don’t  know  how  to  manage  no  moro’n  your  fa- 
ther does.  Sometimes  it  seems  to  me  that  these 
easy-goin’  folks  is  about  as  tryin’  as  contr’y  ones. 
And  there’s  Marilly  Daggett  a-tellin’  me  every 
Sunday  how  well  settled  in  life  both  her  daugh- 
ters are.  Seems  as  if  she  liked  to  spoil  my  meet- 
in’.” 

44  Land,  ma,  I guess  Lyddy  won’t  be  obleeged 
to  look  out  for  herself,”  said  Deacon  Tozier,  with 
fond  pride. 

“ ’Tain’t  as  ’twas  when  you  and  I was  young, 
pa.  Nowadays  girls  that  don’t  look  out  for  them- 
selves are  old  maids,  or  else  they  take  up  with 
poor  creturs  and  slave  themselves  to  death. 
With  all  the  timber  land  Judson’s  got  up  there 
to  the  ’Roostick,  and  the  mills  he  has  bought 
down  here,  he  must  be  consid’able  well  off.  And 
there’s  plenty  ready  to  snatch  at  him.  I did 
think  ’twas  a real  Provenience  that  lie  was  your 
half-sister  Sarah’s  husband’s  nephew,  but — ” 

44  Well,  if  Proverdenee  is  attendin’  to  it,  ma,  we 
may  as  well  not  worry,”  said  Deacon  Tozier,  with 
u twinkle  in  his  eye. 

44  Proverdenee  never  does  for  folks  that  sets  and 
twiddles  their  thumbs,”  said  Mrs.  Tozier,  sen- 
tentiously.  “And  there’s  afflicted  folks  round 
here  that  ’ain’t  got  their  eyes  so  full  of  tears  but 
wbut  they  can  see  the  main  chance.” 

44 1 expect  I’m  kind  of  dull.  I can’t  tell  more’n 
half  the  time  what  ma  is  drivin’  at ; can  you,  Lyd- 
dy ? She’s  smarter’!!  what  we  be,  V that’s  a fact. 
Slie's  a dretful  smart  woman,  that  mother  of  yours, 
Lyddy.”  Mrs.  Tozier  jerked  the  table-cloth  sharp- 
ly to  show  that  she  was  quite  unmollified.  44  But 
I don’t  cale’late  that  we  need  to  trouble  ourselves 
none  about  Judson  Rich.  ’Tain’t  for  nothin’  that 
it’s  took  him  two  or  three  months  to  get  his  bar- 
gain made  for  them  mills.” 

“Oh,  you  sweet,  comfortable  old  daddy!”  mur- 
mured Lyddy,  in  the  seclusion  of  the  dairy,  whith- 
er she  had  gone  to  get  a pitcher  of  milk  for  sup- 
per. 44  What  a blessing  folks  are  that  ain’t  too 
long-sighted !” 

Ambrose  Hackett  had  had  “no  realizin’  sense 
of  his  rheumatiz”  all  the  way  up  the  long  hill 
which  he  had  to  climb  to  reach  bis  farm.  11c  was 
forced  to  stop  occasionally  to  draw  a long  breath 
and  to  wipe  bis  heated  brow,  for  not  "iiiy  was 

44  There  ain’t  no  use  argyin’  with  tools,”  he  mut- 


tered. “I’ve  been  nigh  about  killed  with ’em.  You 
can’t  fetch  ’em  to  the  right  p’int  of  view  nohow. 
They’re  contr’y  jest  because  they  can’t  see  straight. 
I s’pose  I’d  ought  to  have  patience.  But  I be  the 
patieiitest  cretur  that  ever  was  till  they  get  me 
clearn  put  out.  When  it  comes  to  meddlin’  with 
my  proputty,  and  disposin’  of  it  without  consult- 
in’ me,  I’ll  show  ’em  that  they’re  a-goin’  too  far. 
I’ve  heard  tell  of  that  bein’  Emnierlme’s  cow  as 
long  as  I can  stall’  it.  And  ’twa’n’t  only  the  other 
day  that  I ketched  Emmerline  a-feedin’  her  with 
the  best  of  the  Tolman  sweetin’s.  They’ve  got 
her  so  fatted  up  aud  pompied  she  ain’t  tit  for  no- 
thin’ but  beef.” 

Before  lie  reached  his  house — a great  staring 
white  house,  alone  and  bleak  on  the  very  top  of 
the  hill — he  let  down  some  bars  and  crossed  a 
field,  calling  “ Betsey”  all  the  way.  lie  called  soft- 
ly, ami  cast  furtive  glances  toward  the  house,  but 
lie  would  have  strenuously  denied  even  to  himself 
that  these  facts  bad  any  significance.  In  the  pool 
into  which  the  brook  obligingly  broadened  and 
deepened  itself,  under  the  shade  of  a great  oak- 
tree,  Emmerline’s  cow  was  standing  serene  and 
contemplative. 

“That  cretur  always  knows  how  to  take  care 
of  herself;  she  ain’t  a mite  het  up.  There’s 
the  others  with  the  sun  a-pouriu’  down  on  ’em. 
There’s  one  good  thing  about  their  pompyin’  her 
so;  she’s  learned  to  come  when  she’s  ealieiL" 

In  fact  Betsey  left  her  luxurious  ease  with  only 
a slight  show  of  reluctance,  and  crossed  the  pas- 
ture to  the  bars  where  Ambrose  Hackett  waited. 
She  laid  her  nose  ou  the  topmost  rail,  and  he  raised 
his  liund  to  stroke  her,  but  remembered  aud  hard- 
ened bis  heart  just  iu  time.  He  liked  his  animals, 
this  “coutr’y"  Ambrose  Hackett,  and  was  kind 
to  them.  He  hesitated  to  let  down  the  bars. 

“ It's  eousid’able  of  a piece  down  to  SnebbinsV 
and  it’s  terrible  hot;  mebbe  I’d  better  put  it  off 
till  to-morrow.  But  there ! it’s  bein’  so  soft-heart- 
ed and  weak-kneed  as  I be  that  makes  folks  take 
the  advantage  of  me.  I’ve  got  to  show  ’em  that 
I won’t  be  put  upon  no  more !” 

He  went  slyly  up  to  the  barn  and  found  a rope 
to  lead  Betsey  with ; ordinarily  that  was  not  neces- 
sary, site  was  so  docile;  but  the  smell  of  the  sham- 
bles might  make  even  her  unruly. 

He  drove  a sharp  bargain  with  Snebbins  the 
butcher;  it  was  a relief  to  have  his  mind  absorb- 
ed as  a bargain  always  absorbed  it.  He  felt  strong 
and  resolute  as  be  came  uway.  But  something 
moved  him  to  look  back,  and  he  saw  Betsey’s 
soft,  human-looking  eyes  wild  with  terror,  and 
she  uttered  a long,  wailing  cry  that  rang  iu  his 
ears  long  after  he  was  out  of  hearing. 

“Nothin’  but  a beef  cretur!”  he  said  to  him- 
self. “I’m  a drivellin’  idjut,  and  it’s  no  wonder 
I’m  sot  on.  I expect  it’s  all  along  of  little  Am- 
brose’s settin’  so  much  by  her  that  I take  it  so 

As  he  walked  on  his  feelings  all  became  merged 
in  a dread  of  meeting  Emmerline,  and  by  the  time 
the  great  white  house  on  the  hill  came  in  sight 
lie  bad  resolved  to  weakly  temporize  by  telling 
Emmerline  that  he  “expected  Betsey  had  got 
astray  some’eres." 

Worthy  Mrs.  Tozier  went  to  bed  with  the  chick- 
ens, and  the  deacon,  after  nodding  awhile  over  his 
newspaper,  in  imminent  danger  of  setting  it  on 
lire  with  the  candle  which  he  always  held  in  his 
hand  between  him  and  the  paper  while  he  read, 
had  followed  her.  Lyddy,  solitary  and  a little  sad, 
had  wandered  out  into  the  porch  to  look  up  at 
the  white  house  ou  the  hill  aud  wonder  whether, 
in  the  green  paper  curtained  parlor,  with  the  fu- 
neral wreaths  ou  the  walls,  Emmerline  was  enter- 
taining a guest,  when  a sudden  step  made  her 
start,  and  a familiar  voice  called  her  name. 

“I  want  to  speak  to  you;  I waited  until  I 
thought  you  would  be  alone.”  And  Lyddy  went 
down  into  the  garden  path  with  her  heart  in  a 
flutter,  for  her  visitor  was  Judson  Rich.  There 
was  a tremor  iu  the  voice  that  came  to  her  through 
the  soft  dusk,  and  she  felt  herself  trembling  as 
she  went  to  meet  it.  The  garden  had  become 
enchanted  ground,  and  the  odors  of  hops  and 
marigolds  were  wafts  from  paradise. 

“I  kind  of  thought  you  understood,”  said 
Judson,  and  some  faint  moon  rays  straggling 
through  the  elm  brandies  showed  her  his  flushed 
forehead  and  averted  eyes — 44  I’ve  kind  of  thought 
for  a considerable  spell  back  that  you  knew.  I 
wish’t  I could  ’a  made  her  know  it  as  easy;  but 
either  she  ain’t  so  quick,  or  else  it’s  because  I’in 
such  an  awful  bashful  fellow,  that  she  don’t  ap- 
pear to  see  what  I’m  banging  round  here  for.  I 
don’t  know  as  I ever  was  so  awful  bashful  before, 
either.  I could  talk  to  you  easy  enough  the  first 
time  I saw  you.  But  lot  me  get  where  she  is, 
and  I’m  just  longue-tied,  as  you  might  say.  Don’t 
seem  as  if  I’d  ever  dared  to  take  a good  look  at 
hgr,  and  yet  I know  pretiv  well  how  she  looks. 
Land  ! her  faee  comes  right  up  before  me,  wheth- 
er my  eyes  arc  open  or  shut.  And  I come  down 
here  thinkin’  of  nothin’  in  the  world  but  drivin’ 
logs  down  river  and  getting  hold  of  some  mill ' 
properly.  Ami  she  never  took  the  trouble  to 
give  me  a smile  scarcely;  and  I wus  always  set 
against  widows.  Kind  of  curious  those  things 
are — ain’t  they?  But  I don’t  suppose  a girl  like 
you  knows  anything  about  it.  Of  course  I have 
never  dared  to  say  a word  to  her.  I don’t  know 
as  I ever  shall.  But  I couldn’t  stand  it  anyhow 
to  have  her  feel  bad  about  her  cow.  I went  down 
to  Snebbins’ s and  bought  her,  and  as  I hadn’t 
any  place  to  put  her,  I brought  her  here.  She’s 
out  there  in  the  barn-yard.  I knew  your  father 
would  be  willing  I should  put  her  in  his  barn, 
but  it  was  kind  of  awkward  to  speak  to  him 
about  it — a fellow  docs  hate  to  be  joked,  you 
know.  And  now  I don’t  durst  to  tell  her  what 
I’ve  done.  Seems  as  if  it  might  kind  of  pave 
the  way  if  a fellow  was  smart;  but  land  ! I ain’t 
anybody  where  she's  concerned.  You  can’t  im- 
agine how  discouragin’  it  is  to  have  a person  just 
as  ea.-y  and  indifferent  and  absent-minded,  and 
no  more  expecting  a loll  >w  to  say  anything  par- 
ticular than  she  expects  the  spuu-gluss  peacock 


on  the  mantel-piece  to  set  up  and  squawk ; it  just 
wilts  a fellow  right  down.  I want  her  to  know 
that  I’ve  bought  the  cow  for  her.  Of  course  I 
don’t  want  her  to  feel  under  any  obligation,  but 
it  will  kind  of  show  her  how  I feel  towards  her. 
If  I sent  it  right  up  to  her  it  might  seem  too  ab- 
rupt, and  kind  of  astonish  her;  and,  too,  it  might 
make  the  old  man  mad,  and  make  things  hard 
for  her.  Some  fellows  that  had  a talent  for  it 
might  write  it  all  out  to  her,  but  let  me  take  pen 
and  ink  and  rnv  ideas  seem  to  freeze  right  up, 
aud  I can’t  get  ’em  out  anyhow.  If  1 could  get 
any  further  than  to  tell  her  that  my  health  was 
good,  and  I hoped  she  was  enjoying  the  same 
blessing,  I should  be  just  as  likely  as  not  to  ask 
her  if  she  didn’t  like  pumpkin  pies  sweetened 
with  molasses,  or  some  such  all-fired  foolishness. 
And  I’ve  seen  smarter  folks  than  I am  turn  fool- 
ish when  they  got  hold  of  a pen  and  ink.  So  I 
sort  of  thought  maybe  you’d  tell  her  that  I’d  got 
the  cow  for  her,  and  kind  of  somehow  let  her 
know  that  it  meant — well,  considerable.” 

Lyddy  caught  her  breath. 

“Well,  1 don’t  wonder  that  you  hesitate.  I 
suppose  it  is  queer  for  me  to  ask  you.  A fellow 
ought  to  do  his  own  courting." 

“Oh,  I don’t  hesitate;  I’ll  tell  her;  I’ll  go 
the  very  first  thing  in  the  morning,”  said  Lyddy, 
with  fe»erish  eagerness.  44  And  I’ll  give  you  tlic 
key  of  the  barn  door,  and  you  can  drive  the  cow 
in  there,  and  when  you  come  back  just  hang  the 
key  ou  the  nail  in  the  porch,  because  I sha’u’t  be 
here ; it’s  late.” 

Lyddy  was  walking  very  fast  up  the  long  hill 
that  led  to  Ambrose  Hackett’s  at  nine  o’cloc  k the 
next  morning.  She  bad  risen  very  early  to  ex- 
plain to  her  father  how  Emmerline’s  cow  happen- 
ed to  be  iu  their  barn.  It  would  have  been  less 
difficult  if  it  had  not  been  necessary  that  her  mo- 
ther should  hear  about  it. 

“It  ain’t  nothin’  surprisin’  when  a girl  won’t 
put  herself  forard,”  Mrs.  Tozier  had  declared ; 

44  but  I sfwuld  hate  to  be  cut  out  by  a great,  lank, 
sallow  thing  with  nothin’  but  a pair  of  big  black 
eyes  to  recommend  her." 

44  Widows  always  ’pears  to  be  kind  of  drawin’,” 
observed  Deacon  Tozier,  mildly;  “but  I kind  of 
think  ’twas  jest  because  Lyddy  showed  an  inter- 
est in  Emmerline  and  her  cow  that  Judson  bought 
it.  I can  see  as  fur  into  things  as  most  folks, 
and  that’s  my  idee.” 

Lyddy  found  Emmerline  going  swiftly  and  si- 
lently about  her  morning  work  in  the  great  living- 
room  of  the  farm-house,  and  at  Lyddy’s  intima- 
tion that  she  wished  to  see  her  alone  she  led  the 
wav  silently  to  the  parlor — a room  which  suggest- 
ed funerals  to  Lyddy,  since  she  had  never  known 
it  to  be  used  on  any  other  occasion.  Sacred  to 
courting  and  funerals  the  parlors  of  Hebron  were 
apt  to  be,  and  a row  of  coffin  plates  was  the  chief 
ornament  of  the  mantel  pieces.  The  young  wo- 
men sat  down  together  on  the  slippery  hair-cloth 
sofa  under  the  funeral  wreaths.  Emmerline  was 
tall  and  angular,  and  her  black  hair  was  drawn 
tightly  back  from  temples  that  were  somewhat 
hollow.  Soft  and  dreamy  dark  eyes  contradicted 
the  general  coldness  of  her  faee.  She  wore  a 
string  of  small  black  beads  around  her  long  neck, 
and  a collar  of  rusty  black  crape  over  her  dress  of 
mourning  calico  was  pinned  with  an  old-fashion- 
ed bosom  pin,  upon  which  were  depicted  a tomb- 
stone, a weeping-willow,  and  a drooping  female 
with  a reticule  of  abnormal  size  upon  her  arm. 

“Old  Mrs.  Hackett  gave  her  that,”  thought 
Lyddy,  noticing  trifles  keenly,  as  people  are  apt 
to  do  in  mental  stress.  44 1 remember  seeing  her 
wear  it  in  church  when  I was  little,  and  wonder- 
ing if  the  woman’s  reticule  was  so  big  because 
the  woman  needed  such  lots  of  handkerchiefs.” 

Emmerline’s  eyelids  were  red,  and  her  calm 
showed  a ruffled  undercurrent,  which  was  very 
unusual. 

Lyddy  told  her  tale  in  hard,  incisive  little  sen- 
tences, and  it  sounded  in  her  own  ears  as  if  some 
one  else  were  telling  it. 

“It  ain’t  anything  more’n  what  I expected — 
I mean  what  become  of  Betsey,”  said  Emmer- 
line. “ He’s  acted  so  nervous  and  fidgety,  and 
he’s  kept  saying  he  calc’lated  she’d  wandered 
off.  'And  I knew'  he  hadu’t  liked  to  have  me 
think  she  was  my  cow.  Every  contr’y  spell  he’s 
had  I’ve  been  expecting  he’d  sell  her,  but  I 
wouldn’t  have  thought  he’d  have  carried  her  to 
Sncbbins’s.  I’d  about  made  up  my  mind  to  go 
back  to  my  folks  iu  Massachusetts.  It  was  real 
kind  of  him  to  get  her.”  It  seemed  to  Lyddy 
that  she  was  less  impressed  by  the  lover’s  devo- 
tion than  by  the  safety  of  the  cow.  44 1 never 
knew  that  he  thought  anything  about  me.  Ile’d 
come  here  and  sit  kind  of  stupid,  and  sometimes 
he’d  have  considerable  to  sav  about  what  kind 
of  victuals  lie  liked,  and  tell  what  a sight  of  logs 
he’d  got  in  his  boom  up  to  the  Bend.” 

44  He’s  in  love  with  you ; he  wants  to  marry 
you,”  reiterated  Lvddy,  parrotwise. 

“If  that’s  so,  maybe  I’d  better  take  him.  I 
had  calculated  to  go  back  to  my  folks  in  Massa- 
chusetts, but,  between  you  and  me.  I’ve  got  a 
step-mother  there  that’s  so  nagging  that  seems 
as  if  ’twas  out  of  the  frying-pan  iuto  the  fire. 
That’s  what’s  kept  me  through  all  his  contr’y! 
ness.  I hadn’t  thought  I should  marry  again. 
Seems  as  if  the  riskiest  part  of  it  was  his  folks! 
Your  own  folks  are  what  the  Lord  sends,  and 
you  feel  us  if  you’d  got  to  put  up  with  ’em  • 
but  his  folks  are  troubles  that  you  fetch  rmht 
on  to  yourself,  and  they’re  the  hardest  to  bear. 
He’s  steady  and  likely,  and  what  he’s  got  be! 
longs  to  himself,  I expect,  and  not  to  his  father. 
Yon  have  to  get  married  once  to  know  anything 
about  what  you’re  doing.  I never  thought  but 
what  the  property  here  was  just  us  good  as  Lv- 
sander’s.  I’d  rather  stay  a widow  if  I could 
without  being  put  upon,  but  as  things  are  I 
guess  I’d  better  take  him.  You  may  tell  him 
that  he  can  come  and  see  me  about  it  if  he  wants 
to.  Kind  of  curious  for  him  to  set  you  to  speak- 
ing for  him.  but  be  does  appear  bashful  and 
you’re  relations,  aiu’t  you  ? I expect  Father 
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Hackett  will  make  a great  fuss>,  but  be  hasn’t 
nnybody  but  himself  to  blame.  1 shouldn't  think 
of  doing  it  if  he’d  treated  me  right.” 

Lyddy  weut  homeward  feeling  shocked  and  be- 
wildered. Emmerline  wus  only  two  years  older 
thau  she,  but  what  a different  world  she  saw 
through  those  tender,  dreamy  eyes  of  hers ! 
Which  was  the  real  world,  hers  or  Emmerliue’s  ? 
Probably  it  was  true  that  she  was  a little  fool,  as 
her  mother  often  said,  and  how  cruelly  little  fools 
could  be  hurt  when  no  one  was  in  the  least  to 
blame!  And  Judson — how  would  it  fare  with 
him  when  he  found  out  that  those  soft  eyes  meant 
nothing  that  they  looked?  But  it  might — could 
it  be  possible  that  he  would  never  know  the  dif- 
ference? He  was  waiting  for  her  at  the  orchard 
bars — such  an  eager  wooer ! — and  lightly  and  gay- 
ly  she  sent  him  up  to  Emmerline ; for  even  little 
fools  must  take  care  of  their  womanly  pride. 

That  night  Ambrose  Hackett  could  not  sleep. 
His  wife  had  told  him,  with  grim  satisfaction, 
that  Emmerline  had  decided  to  go  immediately 
back  to  her  folks  in  Massachusetts.  She  had 
fouud  out  that  her  cow  had  been  driven  to  the 
butcher’s.  His  “ coutr’y  spell”  was  passing  away, 
and  gnawing  remorse  was  taking  its  place.  Mis’ 
Hackett,  as  he  always  called  his  wife,  was  perhaps 
the  Nemesis  that  haunted  his  imagination  most 
vividly.  How  many  times  in  the  years  that  might 
be  his  allotted  span  would  she  remind  him  that  it 
was  lie  who  had  done  this  despite  to  Lysander’s 
memory,  and  deprived  them  of  a daughter’s  care 
in  their  old  age  ? There  were  people  who  held 
that  Ambrose  Hackett’s  “ contr’yuess”  was  amply 
punished  by  Mis’  Hackett’s  genius  for  repetition. 
He  hud  humbled  himself  so  far  as  to  go  down  to 
Snebbius’s  to  try  to  get  the  cow  back ; but  the 
weather  had  turned  cool,  and  it  was  too  late. 
Snebbins  had  offered  him  a quarter  of  the  beef ! 

He  left  his  bed  and  wandered  restlessly  round 
the  room,  while  the  crickets  chirped  monotonous- 
ly outside,  and  Mis’  Hackett  softly  snored  the 
snore  of  the  just. 

The  moonlight  was  dim,  and  a light  mist  had 
floated  up  from  the  lowlands,  where  the  brook 
wandered  into  devious  courses.  Looking  out  of 
the  window,  he  saw  through  the  mist  the  shape 
of  a cow  in  the  held.  At  first  he  thought  the 
mist  had  taken  that  shape  in  his  fevered  fancy. 
But  the  mist  slowly  dissolved,  and  the  cow  was 
still  there,  and  as  white  as  the  mist.  Now  he 
could  see  three  red  spots  on  her  back;  she  turn- 
ed her  head,  and  there  was  a star  on  her  forehead. 

“ I declare  I never  heard  of  anybody’s  seein’  the 
sperit  of  a beef  cretur ! But  there  ain’t  a cow 
like  that  no’eres  round  here.  Pll  set  a spell 
and  see  if  I ain’t  dreamiu’,  and  if  I aiu’t  I'll  go 
down  and  see  what  the  cretur  is.” 

Having  satisfied  himself  that  he  was  awake,  he 
went  out  to  the  stone  wall  which  bordered  the 
field.  Had  Snebbins  played  him  a trick  ? It 
was  not  in  the  least  like  Snebbins  to  trifle  in  a 
matter  where  dollars  and  cents  were  concerned. 
It  was  almost  as  easy  to  believe  that  Betsey’s 
ghost  had  revisited  the  glimpses  of  the  moon. 

“ I guess  I ain’t  one  to  be  scairt — " Either  be- 
cause of  his  perturbation  or  of  the  darkness  he 
caught  his  foot  in  the  stone  wall  which  he  was 
attempting  to  get  over,  and  he  fell  forward  with 
a loud  cry.  He  had  sprained  his  ankle,  and  the 
pain  was  so  severe  that  for  a minute  or  two  he 
lost  consciousness.  When  he  came  to  himself 
the  cow  had  disappeared. 

“ I swum  if  it  wa'n't  the  cretur’s  ghost !”  he 
said  to  himself,  and  for  a while  he  lay  where  ho 
had  fallen,  bathed  in  a cold  perspiration,  and  not 
daring  to  move  hand  or  foot.  Then  he  regained 
sufficient  courage  to  call  lustily  for  help,  and 
brought  the  hired  man  and  Mis’  Hackett  both 
from  their  beds.  It  was  late  in  the  afternoon  of 
the  next  day  before  he  revealed  to  Mis’  Hackett 
the  cause  of  his  nocturnal  wandering. 

" Betsey’s  ghost ! Hain’t  you  got  no  more 
sense  than  that,  Ambrose  Hackett  ? Why,  it  was 
the  cretur  herself.  She  broke  out  of  Seth  Tozier's 
cow-yard ; they  didn’t  know  where  she’d  gone.  I 
expect  she  was  homesick,  poor  cretur ! When  you 
fell  and  hollered  you  scairt  her  so  she  went  off. 
She  hadn't  no  great  reason  to  put  confidence  in 
you!  The  Lufkin  boys  saw  her  down  in  the 
swamp.  Judson  Rich  is  huntin’  for  her.” 

“ Judson  Rich  ! What  has  he  got  to  do  with 
her  ?”  demanded  the  old  man. 

“ He  bought  her  of  Snebbins  for  Emmerline. 
He  made  Snebbins  agree  to  say  nothin’  about  it. 
He’s  a-goiu’  to  marry  Emmerline.” 

“ To  marry  Emmerline !’’  echoed  the  old  man, 
in  amazement. 

“ Yes ; and  if  you  go  to  eontr’yin’,  it  won’t  do 
no  good.”  Mis’  Hackett  grew  severe  in  propor- 
tion to  the  unwonted  meekness  of  her  husband. 
“ I don’t  think  she  sets  much  by  the  match,  but 
she  calc’lates  to  put  herself  where  she  won’t  be 
trod  on  no  more.” 

“ You  ask  Emmerline  to  come  here  to  me — 
wou’t  you  ?”  said  Ambrose  Hackett,  in  a concil- 
iating tone. 

Lyddy  was  standing  before  the  looking-glass 
the  next  morning,  with  the  owl  glowering  down 
at  her.  There  was  no  one  else  in  the  room,  and 
she  had  stopped  in  passing  to  wonder  how  such 
an  exuberance  of  pink  and  white  prettiness  could 
cover  a heartache.  “ I shall  be  a little  fat  old 
maid,”  she  said  to  herself. 

A dark  figure  suddenly  overshadowed  her  in 
the  glass,  and  there  in  the  doorway  stood  Einmer- 
line.  Her  black  shawl  drooped  in  melancholy 
folds  from  her  narrow,  shoulders,  but  her  face 
looked  brighter  than  usual  under  her  wide  black 
hat.  She  spoke  in  her  accustomed  unmoved  tones. 

“ I ain’t  going  to  have  him,  after  all,”  she  said. 
“ I thought  I’d  drop  in  and  tell  you,  seeing  you 
hud  taken  an  interest.  I told  him  when  he  came 
up  last  night.  He’s  gone  back  up  to  the  ’Roos- 
tick  this  morning;  just  as  sudden  as  that.  He 
seemed  to  take  it  real  hard,  but  I couldn’t  see  as 
I was  to  blame.  You  see  Father  Hackett  come 
right  round;  he  appeared  as  if  he'd  met  with  a 
change.  Not  but  what  I expect  he’ll  get  coutr’y 


again ; it  ain’t  in  him  not  to,  but  I can  stand  that 
as  long  as  he’s  agreed  to  leave  every  mite  of  the 
property  to  me.  He’s  seut  for  Lawyer  Fisk  to 
draw  up  his  will.  I don’t  know  but  what  he  had 
just  as  much,  or  more;  I couldn’t  seem  to  find 
out  just  what  he  did  have.  But  the  old  folks 
can’t  live  long,  and  it’s  different  to  have  things 
your  own  from  what  it  is  to  be  hanging  on  to  a 
man  and  taking  what  he’s  a mind  to  give  you.” 

“So  Judson’s  gone  off,”  said  Deacon  Tozier, 
when  he  came  in  to  dinner  that  day.  “ But  I 
calc'late  he’ll  be  back  again  before  long.  I can 
see  as  fur  into  things  as  most  folks,  and  that’s 
my  idee." 

“ I hope  Emmerline  lias  got  her  cow,"  said  Mrs. 
Tozier,  crisply.  “ There’s  been  fussin’  enough." 


THE  RUSH  TO  OKLAHOMA. 

In  some  respects  the  recent  settlement  of  Ok- 
lahoma was  the  most  remarkable  thing  of  the 
present  eentury.  Unlike  Rome,  the  city  of  Guthrie 
•was  built  in  a day.  To  be  strictly  accurate  in  the 
matter,  it  might  be  said  that  it  was  built  in  an 
afternoon.  At  twelve  o’eloek  on  Monday,  April 
22d,  the  resident  population  of  Guthrie  was  noth- 
ing ; before  sundown  it  was  at  least  ten  thousand. 
In  that  time  streets  had  been  laid  out,  town  lots 
staked  off,  and  steps  taken  toward  the  forma- 
tion of  a municipal  government.  At  twilight  the 
camp-fires  of  ten  thousand  people  gleamed  on  the 
grassy  slopes  of  the  Cimarron  Valley,  where,  the 
night  before,  the  coyote,  the  gray  wolf,  and  the 
deer  had  roamed  undisturbed.  Never  before  in 
the  history  of  the  West  has  so  large  a number 
of  people  been  concentrated  in  one  place  in  so 
short  a time.  To  the  conservative  Eastern  man, 
who  is  wont  to  see  cities  grow  by  decades,  the 
settlement  of  Guthrie  was  magical  beyond  be- 
lief; to  the  quick-acting  resident  of  the  West, 
it  was  merely  a particularly  lively  town-site  spec- 
ulation. 

The  preparations  for  the  settlement  of  Okla- 
homa had  been  complete,  even  to  the  slightest 
detail,  for  weeks  before  the  opening  day.  The 
Santa  Fe  Railway,  which  runs  through  Oklahoma 
north  and  south,  was  prepared  to  take  any  num- 
ber of  people  from  its  handsome  station  at  Ar- 
kansas City,  Kansas,  and  to  deposit  them  in  al- 
most any  part  of  Oklahoma  as  soon  as  the  law 
allowed ; thousands  of  covered  wagons  were  gath- 
ered in  camps  on  all  sides  of  the  new  Territory 
waiting  for  the  embargo  to  be  lifted.  In  its 
picturesque  aspects  the  rush  aoross  the  border  at 
noon  on  the  opening  day  must  go  down  in  history 
as  one  of  the  most  noteworthy  events  of  Western 
civilization.  At  the  time  fixed,  thousands  of  hun- 
gry home  - seekers,  who  had  gathered  from  all 
parts  of  the  country,  and  particularly  from  Kan- 
sas and  Missouri,  were  arranged  in  line  along  the 
border,  ready  to  lash  their  horses  into  furious 
speed  in  the  race  for  fertile  spots  in  the  beauti- 
ful land  before  them.  The  day  was  one  of  per- 
fect peace.  Overhead  the  sun  shone  down  from 
a sky  as  fair  and  blue  as  the  cloudless  heights 
of  Colorado.  The  whole  expanse  of  space  from 
zenith  to  horizon  was  spotless  in  its  blue  purity. 
The  clear  spring  air,  through  which  the  rolling 
green  billows  of  the  promised  land  could  be  seen 
with  unusual  distinctness  for  many  miles,  was  as 
sweet  and  fresh  as  the  balmy  atmosphere  of  June 
among  New  Hampshire’s  hills. 

As  the  expectant  home  - seekers  waited  with 
restless  patience,  the  clear,  sweet  notes  of  a cav- 
alry bugle  rose  and  hung  a moment  upon  the 
startled  air.  It  was  noon.  The  last  barrier  of 
savagery  iu  the  United  States  was  broken  down. 
Moved  by  the  same  impulse,  each  driver  lashed 
his  horses  furiously;  each  rider  dug  his  spurs 
into  his  willing  steed,  and  each  man  on  foot 
caught  his  breath  hard  and  darted  forward.  A 
cloud  of  dust  rose*  where  the  home-seekers  had 
stood  iu  line,  and  when  it  had  drifted  away  be- 
fore the  gentle  breeze,  the  horses  and  wagons 
and  men  were  tearing  across  the  open  country 
like  fiends.  The  horsemen  had  the  best  of  it 
from  the  start.  It  was  a fine  race  for  a few  min- 
utes, but  soon  the  riders  began  to  spread  out  like 
a fan,  and  by  the  time  they  had  reached  the 
horizon  they  were  scattered  about  as  far  as  eve 
could  see.  Even  the  fleetest  of  the  horsemen 
fouud  upon  reaching  their  chosen  localities  that 
men  in  wagons  and  men  on  foot  were  there  be- 
fore them.  As  it  was  clearly  impossible  for  a 
man  on  foot  to  outrun  a horseman,  the  inference 
is  plain  that  Oklahoma  had  been  entered  hours 
before  the  appointed  time.  Notwithstanding  the 
assertions  of  the  .soldiers  that  every  boomer  had 
been  driven  out  of  Oklahoma,  the  fact  remains 
that  the  woods  along  the  various  streams  within 
Oklahoma  were  literally  full  of  people  Sunday 
night.  Nine-tenths  of  these  people  made  settle- 
ment upon  the  laud  illegally.  The  other  tenth 
would  have  done  so  had  there  been  any  desirable 
land  left  to  settle  upon.  This  action  on  the  part 
of  the  first  claim-holders  will  cause  a great  deal 
of  land  litigation  in  the  future,  as  it  is  not  to  be 
expected  that  the  man  who  ran  his  horse  at  its 
utmost  speed  for  ten  miles  only  to  find  a settler 
with  an  ox  team  in  quiet  possession  of  his  chosen 
farm  will  tamely  submit  to  this  plain  infringe- 
ment of  the  law. 

Some  of  the  men  who  started  from  the  line  on 
foot  were  quite  as-  successful  in  securing  desira- 
ble claims  as  many  who  rode  fleet  horses.  They 
had  the  advantage  of  knowing  just  where  their 
land  was  located.  One  man  left  the  line  with 
the  others,  carrying  on  his  hack  a tent,  a blanket, 
some  camp  dishes,  an  axe,  and  provisions  for 
two  days.  He  ran  down  the  railway  track  for 
six  miles,  and  reached  his  claim  in  just  sixty 
minutes.  Upon  arriving  on  his  land  he  fell 
down  under  a tree,  unable  to  speak  or  see.  I 
am  glad  to  be  able  to  say  that  his  claim  is  one 
of  the  best  in  Oklahoma.  The  rush  from  the 
line  was  so  impetuous  that  by  the  time  the  first 
railway  train  arrived  from  the  north  at  twenty- 
live  minutes  past  twelve  o’clock,  only  a few  of 


the  hundreds  of  boomers  were  anywhere  to  be 
seen.  The  journey  of  this  first  train  was  well- 
nigh  a3  interesting  as  the  rush  of  the  men  in 
wagons.  The  train  left  Arkansas  City  at  8.46 
o’clock  in  the  forenoon.  It  consisted  of  an 
empty  baggage  car,  which  was  set  apart  for  the 
use  of  the  newspaper  correspondents,  eight  pas- 
senger coaches,  and  the  caboose  of  a freight 
train.  The  coaches  were  so  densely  packed  with 
men  that  not  another  human  being  could  get  on 
board.  So  uncomfortably  crowded  were  they 
that  some  of  the  younger  boomers  climbed  to 
the  roofs  of  the  ears  and  clung  perilously  to  the 
ventilators.  An  adventurous  person  secured  at 
great  risk  a seat  on  the  forward  truck  of  the  bag- 
gage car. 

In  this  way  the  train  was  loaded  to  its  utmost 
capacity.  That  no  one  was  killed  or  injured  wus 
due  os  much  to  the  careful  management  of  the 
train  as  to  the  ability  of  the  passengers  to  take 
care  of  themselves.  Like  their  friends  in  the 
wagons,  the  boomers  on  the  cars  were  exultant 
with  joy  at  the  thought  of  at  last  entering  into 
possession  of  the  promised  land.  At  first  ap- 
pearances the  land  through  which  the  train  ran 
seemed  to  justify  all  the  virtues  that  had  been 
claimed  for  it.  The  rolling,  grassy  uplands,  and 
the  wooded  river -bottoms,  the  trees  in  which 
were  just  bursting  into  the  most  beautiful  foli- 
age of  early  spring,  seemed  to  give  a close  reality 
to  the  distant  charm  of  green  and  purple  forest 
growths,  which  rose  from  the  trough  of  some 
long  swell  and  went  heaving  away  to  meet  the 
brighter  hues  in  the  far-off  sky.  Throughout  all 
the  landscape  were  clumps  of  trees  suggesting 
apple  orchards  set  iu  fertile  meadows,  and  here 
and  there  were  diin  patches  of  gray  and  white 
sand  that  might  in  a less  barburous  region  be 
mistaken  for  farm-houses  surrounded  by  hedges 
and  green  fields.  Truly  the  Indians  have  well- 
named  Oklahoma  the  “ beautiful  land."  The 
landless  and  home-hungry  people  on  the  train 
might  be  pardoned  their  mental  exhilaration, 
when  the  effect  of  this  wonderfully  beautiful 
country  upon  the  most  prosaic  mind  is  fully 
considered.  It  was  an  eager  and  an  exuberantly 
joyful  crowd  that  rode  slowly  into  Guthrie  at 
twenty  minutes  past  one  o’clock  on  that  perfect 
April  afternoon.  Men  who  had  expected  to  lay 
out  the  town  site  were  grievously  disappointed 
at  the  first  glimpse  of  their  proposed  scene  of 
operations.  The  slope  east  of  the  railway  at 
Guthrie  station  was  dotted  white  with  tents  and 
sprinkled  thick  with  men  ruuning  about  in  all 
directions. 

“ We’re  done  for,”  said  a town-site  speculator, 
in  dismay.  “ Some  one  has  gone  in  ahead  of  us 
and  laid  out  the  town.” 

“ Never  mind  that,"  shouted  another  town-site 
speculator,  “ but  make  a rush  and  get  what  you 
can.” 

Hardly  had  the  train  slackened  its  speed  when 
the  impatient  boomers  began  to  leap  from  the 
cars  and  run  up  the  slope.  Men  jumped  from 
the  roofs  of  the  moving  ears  at  the  risk  of  their 
lives.  Some  were  so  stunned  by  the  fall  that 
they  could  not  get  up  for  some  minutes.  The 
coaches  were  so  crowded  that  mauy  men  were 
compelled  to  squeeze  through  the  windows  in 
order  to  get  a fair  start  at  the  head  of  the  crowd. 
Almost  before  the  train  had  come  to  a standstill 
the  ears  were  emptied.  In  their  haste  and  eager- 
ness, men  fell  over  each  other  in  heaps,  others 
stumbled  and  fell  headlong,  while  many  ran  for- 
ward so  blindly  and  impetuously  that  it  was  not 
until  they  had  passed  the  best  of  the  town  lots 
that  they  came  to  a realization  of  their  actions. 

I ran  witli  the  first  of  the  crowd  to  get  a good 
point  of  view  from  which  to  see  the  rush.  When 
I had  time  to  look  about  me  I found  that  I was 
standing  beside  u tent,  near  which  a man  was  lei- 
surely chopping  holes  in  the  sod  with  a new  axe. 

“ Where  did  you  come  from,  that  you  have  al- 
ready pitched  your  tent  ?’’  1 asked. 

“Oh,  I was  here,”  said  he. 

“ How  was  that  ?” 

“ Why,  I was  a deputy  United  Suites  marshal.” 

“ Did  you  resign  ?" 

“No;  I’m  a deputy  still.” 

“ But  it  is  not  legal  for  a deputy  United  States 
marshal,  or  any  one  in  the  employ  of  the  govern- 
ment, to  take  up  a town  lot  in  this  manner.” 

“ That  may  all  be,  stranger ; but  I’ve  got  two 
lots  here,  just  the  same ; and  about  fifty  other 
deputies  have  got  lots  in  the  same  way.  Iu  fact, 
the  deputy-marshals  laid  out  the  town.” 

At  intervals  of  fifteen  miuutes,  other  trains 
came  from  the  north  loaded  down  with  home- 
seekers  and  town-site  speculators.  As  each  suc- 
ceeding crowd  rushed  up  the  slope  and  found 
that  government  officers  had  taken  possession 
of  the  best  part  of  the  town,  indignation  became 
hot  and  outspoken;  yet  the  marshals  held  to  their 
lots  and  refused  to  move.  Bloodshed  was  pre- 
vented only  by  the  belief  of  the  home-seekers 
that  the  government  would  set  the  matter  right. 

This  course  of  the  deputy  United  States  mar- 
shals was  one  of  the  most  outrageous  pieces  of  im- 
position upon  honest  home-seekers  ever  practised 
in  the  settlement  of  a new  country.  That  fifty 
men  eould,  through  influence,  get  themselves  ap- 
pointed as  deputy  United  States  marshals  for  the 
sole  purpose  of  taking  advantage  of  their  posi- 
tions in  tliis  way  is  creditable  neither  to  them  nor 
to  the  man  who  made  their  appointment  possi- 
ble. This  illegal  seizure  thus  became  the  first 
matter  of  public  discussion  in  the  city  of  Guthrie. 

When  the  passengers  from  the  first  train 
reached  the  spot  where  the  deputy-marshals  had 
ceased  laying  out  lots,  they  seized  the  line  of  the 
embryo  street  and  ran  it  eastward  as  far  as  their 
numbers  would  permit.  The  second  train  load  of 
people  took  it  where  the  first  left  off,  and  ran  it  en- 
tirely out  of  sight  behind  a swell  of  ground  at  least 
two  miles  from  the  station.  The  following  car 
loads  of  home-seekers  went  north  and  south,  so 
that  by  the  time  that  all  were  in  for  the  day  a city 
large  enough  in  area  to  hold  100,000  inhabitants 
had  been  staked  off,  with  more  or  less  geometri- 
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cal  accuracy.  A few  women  and  children  wero 
in  the  rush,  but  they  hud  to  take  their  chances 
with  the  rest.  Disputes  over  the  ownership  of 
lots  grew  incessant,  for  the  reason  that  when  a 
man  went  to  the  river  for  a drink  of  water,  or 
tried  to  get  his  baggage  at  the  railway  station, 
another  man  would  take  possession  of  Ins  lot, 
notwithstanding  the  obvious  presence  of  the  first 
man’s  stakes  and  sometimes  part  of  his  wearing 
apparel.  Owing  to  the  uncertainty  concerning 
the  lines  of  the  streets,  two  and  sometimes  more 
lots  were  staked  out  on  the  same  ground,  each 
claimant  hoping  that  the  official  survey  would 
give  him  the  preference.  Contrary  to  all  expec- 
tations, there  was  no  bloodshed  over  the  disputed 
lots.  This  may  be  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that 
no  intoxicating  liquors  of  any  kind  were  allowed 
to  be  sold  iu  Oklahoma.  It  is  a matter  of  com- 
mon comment  among  the  people  that  the  peace- 
ful way  in  which  Oklahoma  was  settled  was  due 
entirely  to  its  compulsory  prohibition.  Had  whis- 
key been  plentiful  in  Guthrie  the  disputed  lots 
might  have  been  watered  iu  blood,  for  every  man 
went  armed  with  some  sort  of  deadly  weapon.  If 
there  eould  be  a more  striking  temperance  lesson 
than  this,  I certainly  should  like  to  sec  it. 

When  Cougress  gives  Oklahoma  some  sort  of 
government  the  prohibition  of  the  sale  of  intox- 
icating liquor  should  be  the  first  and  foremost  of 
her  laws. 

It  is  estimated  that  between  six  and  seven 
thousand  persons  reached  Guthrie  by  train  from 
the  north  the  first  afternoon,  and  that  fully  three 
thousand  came  in  by  wagon  from  the  north  and 
east,  and  by  train  from  Purcell  on  the  south,  thus 
making  a total  population  for  the  first  day  of 
about  ten  thousand.  By  taking  thought  in  the 
matter,  three-fourths  of  these  people  had  pro- 
vided themselves  with  tents  and  blankets,  so  that 
even  on  the  first  night  they  had  ample  shelter 
from  the  weather.  The  rest  of  them  slept  the 
first  night  as  best  they  could,  with  only  the  red 
earth  for  a pillow  and  the  starry  arch  of  heaven 
for  a blanket.  At  dawn  of  Tuesday  the  unre- 
freshed home-seekers  and  town-site  speculators 
arose,  and  began  anew  the  location  of  disputed 
claims.  The  tents  multiplied  like  mushrooms  in 
a rain  that  day,  and  by  night  the  building  of 
frame  houses  had  been  begun  in  earnest  in  the 
new  streets.  The  buildiugs  were  by  no  means 
elaborate,  yet  they  were  as  good  as  the  average 
frontier  structure,  and  they  served  their  purpose, 
which  was  all  that  was  required. 

On  that  day  the  trains  going  north  were  filled 
with  returning  boomers,  disgusted  beyond  expres- 
sion with  the  dismal  outlook  of  the  new  country. 
Their  places  were  taken  by  others  who  came  in 
to  see  the  fun,  aud  perhaps  pick  up  a bargain  in 
the  way  of  town  lots  or  commercial  speculation. 

By  Wednesday  the  retreat  from  Guthrie  was  at 
its  height.  Two  persons  went  home  to  each  one 
that  came  in,  vet  the  town  seemed  to  be  as  lively 
and  as  populous  as  ever.  The  north-bound  boom- 
ers asserted  that  there  was  nothing  in  or  about 
Guthrie  to  support  a city ; that  only  a limited 
number  of  quarter  sections  of  land  on  the  river- 
lioUoiu  were  worth  settling  upon,  and  that  the 
upland  country  was  nothing  but  worthless  red 
sand  coated  over  with  a film  of  green  grass.  To 
bear  out  their  assertions,  these  disgusted  men 
pointed  to  the  city  of  Guthrie,  where  the  red  dust 
was  ankle-deep  in  the  main  street.  The  red  dust 
was  an  argument  that  could  not  be  contradicted. 

It  rose  in  clouds  and  hovered  above  the  feverish 
city  until  the  air  was  like  fog  at  sunrise ; it  sifted 
through  the  provision  boxes  iu  the  tents,  it  crept 
into  blankets  and  clothing,  and  it  stuck  like  wax 
to  the  faces  and  beards  of  the  unhappy  citizens. 
The  heat  and  the  dust  and  the  phenomenal  lack 
of  food  during  the  first  three  days  created  a 
burning  thirst,  which  seemingly  could  not  be 
quenched.  This  thirst  was  intensified  tenfold 
bv  the  knowledge  tliut  water  was  scarce,  hard  to 
get,  and  sometimes  unfit  to  drink.  The  yellow 
Cimarron  and  the  lukewarm  Cottonwood  were 
the  only  streams  where  water  could  l>e  obtained, 
and  on  the  third  day  he  was  very  thirsty  indeed 
who  would  drink  from  either.  Boomers  who 
were  not  engaged  in  holding  down  town  lots  ped- 
dled water  in  pails  to  their  thirsty  neighbors  at 
live  and  ten  cents  a cupful.  Once,  when  com- 
pelled to  moisten  my  parched  throat  from  one  of 
these  pails,  I noticed  that  the  water  was  uuusually 
yellow  and  thick. 

“See  here,”  said  I to  the  Frenchman  who  held 
the  pail;  “you  have  washed  your  face  iu  this 
water.” 

“ No,  monsieur,”  he  said,  with  grotesque  ear- 
nestness; “I  do  not  wash  my  face  for  four 
days !” 

I did  not  doubt  it.  His  face  had  become  so 
thickly  encrusted  with  red  dust  and  perspiration 
that  lie  would  not  have  recognized  himself  had 
he  chanced  to  look  in  a mirror. 

In  this  respect  he  was  no  worse  off  than  his 
neighbors,  most  of  whom  had  not  thought  of 
washing  their  faces  since  entering  Oklahoma. 
This  was  not  due  to  any  personal  negligence,  but 
entirely  to  the  scarcity  of  water.  When  men 
spent  their  whole  time,  night  and  day,  in  the 
work  of  keeping  possession  of  town  lots,  they 
could  not  be  expected  to  go  half  a mile  or  a milt* 
for  such  a trilling  diversion  as  washing  theft- 
faces. 

During  the  first  three  days  food  was  nearly  us 
hard  to  gel  as  water.  Dusty  ham  sandwiches 
sold  on  the  streets  as  high  as  twenty-five  cent* 
each,  while  in  the  restaurants  a plate  of  pork 
and  beans  was  valued  at  seventy -five  cents.  Few 
men  were  well  enough  provided  with  funds  t<> 
buy  themselves  a hearty  meal.  One  disgusted 
home-seeker  estimated  that  if  ho  ate  as  much  a* 
he  was  accustomed  to  cat  back  in  Missouri  his 
hoard  would  cost  him  $7.75  per  day.  Not  b.eiM;|| 
able  to  spend  that  amount,  of  money  every  dav, 
he  contented  himself  with  such  stray  sandwiches 
as  were  within  his  means.  Iu  this  manner  hu 
contrived  to  subsist  until  Wednesday  afternoon, 
when  he  was  forced  to  return  to  civilization  iu 
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southern  Kansas  in  order  to  keep  from  starving  to  death.  A 
newspaper  correspondent  from  Wichita,  Kansas,  who  had  never 
before  known  the  feeling  of  hunger,  was  bo  far  gone  in  the  first 
stages  of  starvation  that  upon  his  return  home  on  Friday  he  was 
hardly  able  to  assimilate  food.  In  appearance  he  was  a walking 
spectre  of  famine.  The  only  men  in  Guthrie  who  made  money 
during  the  first  week  were  the  restaurant-keepers  and  the  water- 
peddlers.  After  the  first  rush  had  subsided,  however,  there  was 
no  lack  of  food,  and  by  the  sinking  of  a number  of  wells  there 
was  a plentiful  supply  of  water,  so  that  the  city  of  Guthrie  in  the 
matter  of  food  and  drink  was  no  worse  off  than  the  ordinary 
frontier  town.  When 
the  first  well  was  dug, 
the  home-seekers  had 
an  excellent  opportu- 
nity of  learning  the  ex- 
act character  of  the 
soil.  The  well-digger 
went  through  several 
feet  of  red  sand  after 
the  sod  hnd  been  cut 
through,  and  then 
found  layers  of  gray 
and  white  sand  so  loose 
that  the  spade  would 
sink  into  it  upon  very 
slight  downward  press- 
ure. Believing  that 
all  of  the  Oklahoma 
country  consisted  of 
this  red,  gray,  and 
white  sand,  thousands 
of  home-seekers  took 
the  earliest  trains  back 
into  Kansas,  more 
than  ever  contented 
with  the  fertile  soil  of 
the  homes  that  they 
had  left  in  the  first 
rush  to  Oklahoma.  By 
the  end  of  the  week  the 
crowd  of  returning 
home-seekers  had  less- 
ened, so  that  Guthrie 
had  what  might  be 
called  a permanent 
population  with  which 
to  begin  the  Bcrious 
business  of  life.  Just 
how  long  this  popula- 
tion will  remain,  or 


what  size  Guthrie  will  be  in  another  year,  is  a matter  of  some 
uncertainty,  for  the  reason  that  nothing  definite  can  be  decided 
upon  until  a thorough  test  has  been  made  of  the  farming  country 
round  about.  Aside  from  its  temporary  importance  as  a land-of- 
fice centre,  the  size  of  Guthrie  will  be  determined,  not  by  the  spec- 
ulative value  of  town  lots,  but  by  the  agricultural  capacity  of  the 
surrounding  country.  The  city  has  already  begun  business  upon 
a larger  scale  than  the  extent  and  fertility  of  the  tributary  country 
seems  to  justify.  It  has  allowed  itself  the  luxury  of  two  mayors 
and  two  sets  of  municipal  officers,  one  set  being  accredited  to 
Guthrie  proper  and  the  other  to  the  outlying  district  known  as 
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East  Guthrie.  I fancy  that  when  business  cools  down  to  a sub- 
stantial basis  it  will  be  found  that  one  set  of  municipal  officers 
will  be  enough  for  both  towns. 

The  first  Sunday  in  Guthrie  showed  that  the  new  citizens  hnd 
determined  to  begin  life  in  the  right  way.  Instead  of  spending 
the  Sabbath  in  gambling,  drinking,  and  other  riotous  ways  of  liv- 
ing, they  held  religious  services  in  different  pnrts  of  the  town. 
If  the  present  spirit  of  law  and  order  and  respectable  conduct  is 
continued,  as  it  doubtless  will  be,  the  people  of  Guthrie  need  never 
be  ashamed  of  the  reputation  of  their  town. 

The  rush  of  home-seekers  into  Oklahoma  from  the  southern 
border  was  more  pic- 

Ituresque  than  that 
from  the  north,  al- 
though in  numbers  it 
I was  by  no  means  as 

I great.  The  intending 

| settlers  had  been  gath- 

ered at  Purcell,  in  the 
Chickasaw  Nation,  for 
several  months,  wait- 
ing for  the  signal  to 
cross  the  Canadian 
River  and  take  posses- 
sion of  the  coveted 
land.  As  the  opening 
day  drew  near,  many 
of  the  boomers  pro- 
vided themselves  with 
fleet  saddle-horses,  and 
made  careful  observa- 
tions of  the  half-dozen 
fords  leading  across 
the  river,  their  inten- 
tion being  to  dash  into 
the  river  nt  noon  on 
April  22d,  and  ride 
rapidly  to  their  chosen 
claims.  For  this  pur- 
pose the  very  best  of 
horses  were  brought 
into  use.  Just  before 
noon  on  the  appointed 
day,  hundreds  of  horse- 
men gathered  at  the 
entrance  to  the  fords 
waiting  for  the  signal. 
Lieutenant  Adair,  of 
Troop  “ L,”  Fifth  Cav- 
alry, was  stationed  on 
the  sands  on  the  oppo- 
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site  side  of  the  river.  He  had  arranged  that  at  noon  he  should  Just  as  the  second  hand  of  his  watch  touched  the  hour  of  twelve  After  the  horsemen  came  the  wagons,  as  thick  as  they  could 
order  his  bugler  to  blow  the  recall,  while  riding  a white  horse  he  gave  the  signal,  and  before  the  stirring  notes  of  the  bugle  had  crowd  together.  The  Canadian  River  is  so  treacherous,  even 

around  in  a circle.  By  this  means  those  who  were  too  far  away  found  an  echo  against  the  walls  of  Purcell,  the  foremost  horsemen  at  the  fords,  that  horses  and  wagons  must  keep  moving  or  rim  a 

to  hear  the  bugle  oouid  get  the  signal  from  the  circling  of  the  had  dashed  into  the  fords.  Spurred  on  by  yelling  and  wildly  excited  great  risk  of  being  lost  in  the  quicksands.  The  fear  of  the 

white  horse.  The  lieutenant  had  caused  all  the  boomers’  watches  riders,  the  horses  made  a furious  dash  through  the  water,  throwing  quicksands,  added  to  the  desire  to  reach  the  chosen  lands,  made 

to  be  set  by  his  own,  in  order  that  there  might  be  no  false  start,  sand  and  spray  on  all  sides  like  a sudden  gust  of  rain  and  hail.  the  crossing  on  that  quiet  noonday  particularly  lively  and  stir- 
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ring.  The  leaders  ran  a gallant  race,  but  one  by 
one  they  fell  into  deep  holes  in  the  liver-bed,  anil 
for  a time  floundered  about  at  imminent  risk  of 
drowning.  A young  woman,  who  pluckily  held 
her  place  in  the  lead  half-way  across  the  river, 
went  into  a pool  with  a mighty  splash.  Even  in 
the  midst  of  his  excitement  the  nearest  boomer, 
w ho  was  racing  with  her,  checked  his  horse  and 
assisted  her  out  to  dry  land,  thus  losing  his  plaee 
among  the  leaders.  A big  bay  horse  held  the 
lead  three-quarters  of  the  wav  across  the  river, 
each  furious  jump  giving  him  more  and  more  of 
a lead  over  the  others.  In  an  unlucky  moment 
he  went  into  :i  deep  pool  head-first,  and  threw 
his  rider  half  stunned  upon  the  yellow  sand. 
While  the  rider  was  gathering  himself  together 
in  a half-dazed  condition,  the  big  horse  stood 
and  looked  at  him  a moment,  and  then  started 
on  again,  lie  soon  took  Ids  plaee  at  the  head  of 
the  race,  and  kept  it  there  until  the  whole  caval- 
cade had  passed  out  of  sight.  Lieutenant  Adair, 
who  had  watched  this  episode  with  quickening 
pulse,  galloped  up  to  the  wet  and  discomfited 
rider. 

“ See  here,”  said  he,  “ I haven’t  much  money 
about  me,  hut  if  you’ll  take  *250  for  that  horse, 
here’s  your  money.” 

“ No,  lieutenant,”  said  the  man,  wuth  a weary 
smile;  “you  needn’t  make  an  offer,  because  you 
haven’t  got  money  enough  to  buy  him.” 

Most  of  the  boomers  who  crossed  the  river 
at  Purcell  took  up  quarter  sections  of  land  that 
they  had  selected  many  weeks  before;  a few  tried 
to  organize  a town  on  the  flats  opposite  Purcell, 
while  the  others  went  on  to  Oklahoma  City  and 
Outline.  Hundreds  of  boomers  came  into  the 
southern  part  of  Oklahoma  from  the  Pottawota- 
mie  Indian  country  on  the  east  and  from  the 
lands  of  the  wiki  tribes  on  the  west.  As  these 
portions  of  the  bonier  are  not  protected  by  sol- 
diers, most  of  the  boomer's  crossed  the  line  long 
before  the  appointed  time,  and  hid  in  the  woods 
until  Monday  forenoon,  when  tlu-y  emerged  from 
their  hiding-places  and  boldly  took  up  their 
claims. 

The  best  lots  in  Oklahoma  City,  like  the  valu- 
able locations  in  Guthrie,  were  seized  by  the 
deputy  United  States  marshals.  The  actual 
home-seekers  were  compelled  to  take  wjiat  was 
left.  In  their  haste  to  secure  desirable  lots,  the 
town-site  settlers  failed  to  pay  as  much  attention 
to  the  geometrical  lines  of  the  streets  as  they 
should  itave  done,  with  the  result  that  two,  and 
in  some  cases  three,  different  streets  anil  blocks 
were  laid  out  on  the  same  ground.  During  the 
first  week  the  discomforts  of  hunger  and  thirst 
were  wellnigli  forgotten  in  the  anxiety  of  the 
people  to  get  their  town  site  properly  laid  out. 
The  excitement  was  not  at  any  time  as  great  as 
that  at  Guthrie,  for  the  reason  that  the  popula- 
tion was  not  more  than  two  thousand  even  at  its 
highest  point  on  Monday  afternoon.  Nearly  the 
same  state  of  affairs  existed  at  Oklahoma  City  as 
at  Guthrie,  with  the  exception  that  the  red  dust 
was  not  so  deep  and  water  not  as  scarce.  The 
new  citizens,  however,  seem  to  have  as  much  faith 
in  the  future  of  their  town  as  their  neighbors  at 
Guthrie.  This  is  probably  due  to  the  fact  that 
Oklahoma  City  lias  the  most  desirable  town  site 
in  Oklahoma,  and  also  to  the  fact  that  the  land 
round  about  is  considered  to  be  better  than  the 
land  in  the  northern  part  of  the  district.  The 
comparative  wealth  of  the  two  parts  will  not  be 
definitely  known  until  a practical  test  of  the  soil 
is  made  next  year.  Good  judges  of  bad  land  de- 
clare that  the  country  tributary  to  Okluhoina  City 
will  raise  no  better  crops  than  the  soil  surround- 
ing Guthrie.  If  this  he  true,  the  outlook  for  Ok- 
lahoma City  is  certainly  not  brilliant.  A man 
who  hid  out  in  the  brush  all  day  Sunday  and 
Sunday  night,  in  order  that  he  might  be  first  on 
his  claim  Monday  morning  despite  the  disfran- 
chising conditions  in  the  opening  proclamation, 
declared  to  me  that  after  a search  of  three  days 
he  found  no  land  in  the  southern  part  of  Oklaho- 
ma that  he  would  care  to  file  a claim  upon.  The 
upland  he  found  to  be  worthless  red  sand,  and 
the  river-bottoms  to  be  composed  of  buffalo  wal- 
lows and  a short  wiry  grass,  which  indicated  to 
him  the  presence  of  iand  similar  to  some  of  the 
worthless  lands  of  Kansas.  He  returned  to  his 
farm  in  Kansas  without  attempting  to  make  a 
new  settlement. 

In  this  part  of  the  country  the  poverty  and 
wretched  condition  of  some  of  the  older  boomers 
who  have  been  waiting  for  years  for  the  opening 
of  Oklahoma  were  painfully  apparent.  Men  with 
large  families  settled  upon  land  with  less  than  a 
dollar  in  money  to  keep  them  from  starvation. 
How  they  expected  to  live  until  they  could  get  n 
crop  from  their  lands  was  a mystery  which  even 
they  could  not  pretend  to  explain.  Like  unrea- 
soning children,  tliav  thought  that  could  they  hut 
once  reach  the  beautiful  green  slopes  of  the 
promised  land,  their  poverty  and  trouble  would 
be  at  an  end.  They  are  now  awakening  to  the 
bitter  realization  that  their  real  hardships  have 
just  begun. 

The  original  boomers  who  caused  Oklahoma  to 
he  opened  for  settlement  have  much  to  be  re- 
sponsible for,  not  the  least  of  which  are  the  tears 
and  cries  of  hungry  children,  who  look  about  for 
bread  and  sec  only  the  red  sand  shimmering  in 
the  heated  air.  Gould  the  disgusted  home-seek- 
ers have  laid  hands  upon  the  late  Captain  David 
L.  I’avne,  the  original  Oklahoma  boomer,  the 
blood-thirst v despatches  from  Oklahoma  in  some 
nf  the  daily  newspapers  would  have  had  founda- 
tion in  one  instance  at  least.  If  the  projected 
monument  to  Captain  Pavne  is  ever  built,  the 
expi-nsf  of  it  will  not  be  borne  by  the  men  who 
went,  into  Oklahoma  on  the  twcnty:second  day  of 
April. 

The  settlement  of  Kingfisher,  in  the  western 
part  of  Oklahoma,  differed  little  from  the  rush 
to  Guthrie  and  Oklahoma  City,  except  that  the 
to»  n was  laid  out  about  til  l v -even  miles  from 
the  most  available  railroad.  At  the  time  of-  the 
opening  of  Oklahoma  the  Rock  Maud  Railroad 


had  reached  Pond  Creek,  in  the  Cherokee  outlet, 
oil  its  «ay  tin ougli  the  Indian  Territory  and  Tex- 
as. The  Kingfisher  people  reached  their  new 
home  from  Pond  Creek  in  wagons  and  stages. 
They  were  held  at  the  Oklahoma  hue  until  noon 
oil  Monday,  when  they  were  allowed  to  go  into 
the  promised  land  as  they  pleased.  When  they 
arrived  at  Kingfisher  they  found  that  the  town 
had  already  been  laid  out  bv  a number  of  men 
who  had  ridden  in  on  horseback  from  the  west 
border  of  Oklahoma,  only  a mile  and  a half  dis- 
tant. As  at  Guthrie,  two  town  sites  were  located. 
The  actual  town  of  Kingfisher  will  not  have  a 
permanent  location  until  the  Rock  Island  road 
has  designated  the  place  for  its  station. 

Meanwhile  the  people  are  living  in  tents  and 
in  wagons,  waiting  for  the  time  when  they  shall 
Imild  what  they  expect  to  he  the  capital  of  the 
new  Territory  of  Oklahoma.  They  may  not  get 
the  new  territory  this  year  or  next  year,  yet  it  is 
safe  to  sav  that  they  will  get  it  some  time,  for, 
now  that  the  heart  of  the  Indian  country  has 
been  opened  to  settlement,  the  rest  of  it  must 
follow  as  a matter  of  necessity.  Already  the 
Cherokee  outlet  has  been  invaded  by  boomers 
who  failed  to  find  desirable  claims  in  Oklahoma, 
and  although  the  soldiers  in  the  Indian  Territory 
have  been  instructed  to  drive  them  out,  yet  it  is 
quite  likely  that  they  will  remain  on  their  new 
claims  unmolested.  With  these  people  as  a nu- 
cleus, the  white  population  of  the  Cherokee  out- 
let will  grow  steadily,  and  in  time  it  will  compel 
the  Indians  to  sell  out  their  interest  in  the  lands 
and  go  elsewhere. 

Various  small  towns  have  been  laid  out  in  differ- 
ent parts  of  Oklahoma.  In  these  places  the  specu- 
lative idea  is  of  course  uppermost,  despite  the  fact 
that  town-site  speculation  lias  already  been  over- 
done in  Guthrie,  Oklahoma  City,  and  Kingfisher. 
It  is  said  that  lots  in  these  three  towns  have  been 
sold  for  large  sums,  yet  I think  that  the  reports 
lack  confirmation.  From  personal  observation  I 
know  that  lots  in  Guthrie  have  been  offered  for 
sale  as  low  as  fifty  cents  each.  In  one  case  a 
disheartened  Wisconsin  boomer  sold  two  Guthrie 
lots,  a twglve-dollur  tent,  six  dollars’  worth  of 
blankets,  and  a week’s  provisions  for  four  dol- 
lars. In  Oklahoma  City  lots  have  probably  not 
yet  fallen  that  low  in  value,  for  the  reason  that 
fewer  of  them  have  been  staked  off,  and  also 
because  the  reaction  there  was  not  as  great  as  at 
Guthrie. 

If  Oklahoma  is  to  be  made  a land  of  farms,  it 
will  need  plenty  of  money  and  earnest  determina- 
tion. Many  of  the  boomers  who  have  not  found 
a lodgement  there  will  be  compelled  to  relinquish 
their  claims  and  go  to  older  settled  parts  of  the 
country,  where  money  is  more  plentiful  and 
where  their  labor  is  in  demand.  It  is  folly  to 
expect  that  a man  with  a wife,  six  children,  and 
forty  cents  in  money  will  he  able  to  do  anything 
toward  the  development  of  the  new  region ; and 
yet  men  of  such  circumsian-es  came  under  my 
observation  during  a ride  near  Oklahoma  City. 
In  a few  months,  and  perhaps  in  a few  weeks, 
the  relinquishments  to  very  many  claims  in  Ok- 
lahoma can  be  purchased  for  a purely  nominal 
sum,  and  in  some  cases  for  nothing  at  all.  A 
crop  cannot  be  raised  on  the  new  land  this  year. 
The  ultimate  success  of  Oklahoma  as  an  agri- 
cultural region  depends  as  much  upon  the  rain- 
fall as  upon  the  fertility  of  the  soil;  and  those 
who  plough  the  land  in  hope  will  have  to  wait  in 
faith  for  the  rains  to  come.  The  development  of 
Oklahoma  will  in  this  respect  resemble  the  settle- 
ment of  Kansas,  where  it  was  found  that  the  real 
settlers  were  in  many  instances  men  with  some 
means,  who  came  to  take  up  the  claims  of  those 
whom  drought  and  mortgages  and  hard  times 
had  driven  to  the  wall.  Hundreds  of  people  who 
were  starved  out  of  Kansas  were  among  the  first 
to  enter  Oklahoma  with  the  intention  of  retriev- 
ing their  scattered  fortunes;  yet  as  they  went 
into  Oklahoma  with  no  more  resources  than  they 
had  carried  into  central  and  western  Kansas,  it 
is  not  unlikely  that  the  ultimate  result  will  be  the 
same.  Men  who  have  gone  into  Oklahoma  and 
obtained  quarter  sections  of  land  on  the  fertile 
parts  of  the  river-bottoms,  with  the  intention  of 
pasturing  stock  on  the  sandy  uplands,  which  are 
adapted  for  nothing  better  than  grazing,  stand  a 
fair  chance  of  keeping  the  mortgage  company 
from  the  door,  as,  from  present  indications,  it  is 
not  probable  that  the  uplands  will  be  disturbed 
for  many  years  to  come. 

William  Willard  Howard. 


FYGMALION  AND  GALATEA. 

I. 

O MNomtNO,  loving  tonch,  soft,  come  again ! 

My  mar  tile  eoliinrss  f.rls  the  kindly  heal. 

O come,  sweet  warmth,  and  let  thy  kisses  lieat 
t'jxin  my  brow  and  hands  like  summer  rain  ! 
Strange  warmth  and  joy  unknown,  and  the  dim  pain 
Of  earth  sweet  struggling  hack  to  life  in  spring, 
The  call  the  rivers  hear  when  warm  winds  bring 
O'er  ,/Egcnii  hluc  the  summons  of  the  main, 

Now  come  to  me,  nnd  vague  new  symphonies, 

Sweet  as  Apollo’s  song  when  first  the  seas 
Throbbed  to  his  music,  ushering  in  the  sway 
Of  the  new  gods.  The  night  gives  place  to  day, 
The  cold  to  warmth.  I yield  to  the  sweet  strife, 
And  come,  Pygmalion,  to  thee  and  life. 

II. 

A glimpse  of  grace  and  dewy  youth  lie  saw, 

Wlmse  rare,  chaste  beauty,  through  his  sculptor  art, 
Slow  moulded  into  woman’s  form,  each  part 
Induing  eurtli  with  heaven,  his  only  law 
His  dream  divine,  until,  without  a flaw, 

The  matchless  statue  stood;  then,  wirti  sweet  strife 
Of  vaguest  longing,  yearned  and  woke  to  life, 
Instinct  with  soul.  So  dreams  of  old  could  draw 
To  heaven.  We  vaguer  dream,  or  not  at  all, 

And  dare  not  lift  our  eyes  to  heights  “erene, 
Pygmalion-like,  and  know  not  Unit  w«*  fall 
With  looking  down.  We  fain  would  pass  between 
And  dare  not  Seale  the  heights.  Alas!  how  few 
Of  all  our  fairest  dreams,  like  Ids,  come  true! 

If  eon  T.  StnouTii. 


NOTES  ON  THE  PARISIAN 
THEATRES. 

BY  BRANDER  MATTHEWS. 

Whenever  he  chances  to  revisit  Paris  a true 
lover  of  the  theatre  has  always  an  undefined  and 
yet  distinct  feeling  as  of  a return  home.  It  is 
on  the  hanks  of  the  Seine  that  he  drinks  his  fill 
of  the  drama  and  quenches  his  thirst  for  the  his- 
trionic. In  these  days  of  doubt  and  debt  the 
ship  on  the  shield  of  Paris  sails  a troubled  sea; 
but  whatever  the  storm  of  polities  or  the  raging 
of  the  trade-winds  of  party,  the  undismayed  the- 
atre keeps  on  its  course,  and  conveys  its  passen- 
gers to  the  isles  of  the  blessed,  where  the  Cid  is 
forever  defying  Moors  and  Castilians,  and  where 
the  light-hearted  and  light-fingered  Mascarille  is 
forever  making  merry  those  who  love  Moliere 
and  rejoice  in  his  works.  Beyond  all  question 
there  is  good  acting  outside  of  France.  I have 
seen  Heir  Rarnay  and  the  Meiningers  act  Julius 
Cosar.  ami  I have  seen  a performance  of  the 
Taming  of  the  Shine  by  Mr.  Daly’s  company  of 
comedians.  Nor  is  it  to  he  denied  that  there 
is  bad  acting  in  France;  I confess  that  now  and 
again  I find  a play  inadequately  pet  formed  even 
in  the  very  house  of  Moliere.  Rut,  when  all  is 
said,  nowhere  else  is  the  environment  quite  as 
friendly  to  the  development  of  the  dramatic  art. 
Now  here  else,  perhaps,  is  there  a show  in  the 
streets  which  suggests  that  on  the  stage;  to  me, 
at  least,  the  perpetual  panorama  of  the  Parisian 
thoroughfares  is  continually  delightful.  There 
is  a flavor,  faint  if  you  will,  hut  not  to  be  dis- 
puted, of  the  spectacular  about  the  city  as  a 
whole.  Some  of  the  “ sets”  suggest  the  hand  of  a 
dexterous  stage-manager,  and  some  of  the  sights 
are  worthy  of  a master  showman.  Even  the  |>oo- 
ple  who  jostle  past  us  on  the  pavement  seem  to 
have  a share  of  the  histrionic  faculty,  as  who 
should  say  that  each  was  plaving  a part.  Per- 
haps it  is  straining  an  inference  to  see  a touch 
of  the  dramatic — or  must  I call  it  a hint  of  the 
theatrical? — in  the  wreath  of  twisted  lilac  blos- 
soms, redolent  of  spring,  which  pious  and  patri- 
otic hands  hung  at  the  feet  of  the  statue  of 
Jeanne  d’Are  the  day  I arrived  in  Paris. 

“Paris  is  electric,”  Mr.  Rrowncll  has  been  tell- 
ing us;  “touch  it  at  any  point,  and  you  receive 
an  awakening  shock.”  There  is  no  season  when 
the  urban  battery  is  more  highly  charged  with 
vital  sparks  than  the  rushing,  bustling,  crowded 
fortnight  before  the  running  of  the  race  for  the 
Grand  Prix.  The  fresh  green  of  the  frequent 
gardens  tells  us  that  it  is  spring  already,  but  the 
gayety  of  w inter  has  scarcely  slackened.  Though 
the  open-air  cafes  chautauts  of  the  Champs  Fly- 
sees  welcome  us,  yet  the  theatres  have  not  begun 
to  close  their  doors.  Certain  of  the  successful 
plays  of  the  year  may  have  run  their  course  and 
retired  for  a little  space.  Last  year,  for  exam- 
ple, I was  too  late  to  see  Iax  Souris  at  the  ThcA- 
tre  Frampiis,  and  to  behold  the  sufferings  of  Mine. 
Sarah  Reinhardt  as  La  Tosca  at  the  Porte  St.- 
Mat  tin.  That  my  retarded  visit  did  not  allow  me 
to  see  Jh'rori  at  the  Varietes  was  a far  greater 
deprivation : from  all  accounts  M.  Meilhae’s  plav 
was  the  best  he  has  written  since  he  parted  com- 
pany with  M.  Halevy,  whereas  M.  Pailleron’s  plav 
aviis  not  another  “monde  oil  Ton  s’ennuie,”  anil 
M.  Sardou’s  was  a rather  revolting  vehicle  for  the 
exhibition  of  Mine.  Rernhardt’s  specialties,  al- 
ready displayed  in  Fedora  and  ip  Theodora  with 
far  more  enticing  skill  and  far  less  brutality. 

Rut  whether  the  taste  of  the  strayed  traveller 
be  for  “ a comedy,  or  a Christmas  gambol,  or  a 
tumbling  trick,”  he  finds  in  Paris  a wide  choice 
of  entertainment.  Last  spring,  if  his  fancy  fa- 
vored the  comic  opera,  he  could  go  to  the  huge 
and  barbaric  Eden  Theatre  and  see  Madame  Gra- 
nier  and  Madame  Judic  as  Clairette  and  Mile. 
Lange  in  the  Fills  de  Madame  Angot , of  which 
the  music  at  least  is  always  fresh  and  lively — far 
younger,  indeed,  and  more  alert  than  the  ladies 
who  are  its  latest  interpreters ; or  he  could  go  to 
the  Vari6tes  and  see  a spiritless  performance  of 
the  Princcsse  de  Trebizoude.  He  might  venture  as 
far  as  the  Gaite,  where  he  would  find  our  old 
friend  the  Duke's  Motto , tricked  out  with  tunes 
as  a sort  of  semi-heroic,  semi-comic  operetta ; or 
he  might  betake  himself  to  the  Chatelet,  where 
he  would  behold  the  amusing  panorama  which 
the  clever  M.  Dennery  has  made  out  of  the  clever 
M.  Jules  Verne’s  Michel  Strogojf.  Preferring 
more  dramatic  fare,  he  would  seek  the  Gymnase, 
where  they  were  acting  M.  Sardou’s  Dora,  an  es- 
sentially Parisian  plav,  chiefly  known  to  the 
English-speaking  stage  in  a cockney-jingo  per- 
version called  Diplomacy  ; or  he  would  cross  the 
river  to  the  Odeon,  where  an  exotic  spectacle 
might  please  him,  the  Marchnnde  de  Sonrires,  a 
genuine  Jnpanesc  drama  honestly  transferred  to 
the  French  stage  by  Mme.  Judith  Gautier,  inter- 
esting rather  as  a theatrical  curiosity  than  from 
its  dramatic  quality.  The  Japanese  theatre  ap- 
pears sadly  primitive  when  we  catch  its  echoes 
in  Paris,  although  tiie  other-world  flavor  of  the 
Cathavan  play  was  delightfully  brought  out  by 
quaint  customs  and  costumes,  and  by  the  strange 
and  fan-framed  scenery.  And  the  entertainment 
offered  to  him  this  coming  summer  will  be  ex- 
actly the  same  in  quantity  and  in  quality.  At 
the  Vaudeville,  for  example,  will  he  M.  Sardou’s 
Belh-Mauon , instead  of  M.  Sardou’s  Dora  ; and 
at  the  Varietes  Mme.  Sarah  Reinhardt  will  be 
playing  in  a French  version  of  An  in  a Looking. 
(Hass ; while  the  Gaite  offers  an  elaborate  re- 
vival of  Iai  Fille  du  Tambour-Major. 

If  the  visitor  has  a fancy  for  side  shows  greater 
than  his  liking  for  the  more  substantial  fare  of 
the  theatres,  he  may  amuse  himself  at  the  sum- 
mer circus,  <>r  at  the  Cirque  Fernando,  or  at  the 
Hippodrome  (where  there  was  a gorgeous  eques- 
trian spectacle,  with  Skobeleff,  that  spectacular 
Russian,  for  its  hero);  ami  there  was  the  hippo- 
aquatic  New  Circus,  with  a trained  deer  that 
jumped  gates,  and  a trained  bear  that  rode  horse- 
back, and  with  a final  nautical  pantomime,  La 


1 Voce  de  Chocolat,  which  was  noisier  and  duller 
than  a pantomime  has  a tight  to  be.  Or  he  could 
take  a seat  at  the  Nouveaute's  to  marvel  at  the 
wonders  of  M.  Ruatier  de  Kolta,  the  most  in- 
ventive of  modern  magicians  since  Robert  Hou- 
din ; or  he  might  squeeze  himself  into  the  little 
TheAtre  d’Applieation  to  study  the  startling  Om- 
bres Fraufaiset  of  the  young  draughtsman  of  sur- 
passing skill  who  calls  himself  Caran  d’Atiie,  a 
most  extraordinarily  ingenious  spectacle,  a modi- 
fication of  the  old  shadow  pantomime — a shadow 
show  in  which  little  zinc  profile  figures  a few 
inches  high  are  projected  on  a screen,  and  Na- 
poleon’s grand  army  is  evoked  before  you — a vi- 
sion of  wondrous  solidity  and  breadth  ; or  you  are 
made  to  see  in  silhouette  likewise  the  many  vari- 
eties of  man  and  beast  to  be  observed  of  an  after- 
noon coming  back  from  the  Bois  de  Boulogne,  of 
which  some  arc  reproduced  on  page  395. 

If  he  enjoys  a puppetshow  — and  what  true 
lover  of  the  drama  does  not  revel  in  Punch  and 
Judy? — he  might  listen  to  the  Pup&zzi  of  M.  Le- 
mercier  de  Neuville  one  or  two  nights  a week ; or 
he  might  go  in  the  afternoon  to  the  new  TheAtre 
Amusant,  in  the  garden  of  the  Tuileriea,  where 
for  two  sous  (three  sous  of  a Sunday)  he  will  be 
privileged  to  witness  the  pleasantest  of  puppet 
plays,  in  which  sometimes  as  many  as  six  figures 
are  seen  on  the  stage  at  once,  all  animated  by  the 
human  thumb  and  fingers.  If  he  has  a taste  for 
more  highly  spiced  delights,  there  is  an  al  fresco 
variety  show,  where  the  seductive  number  on  the 
programme  is  a naturalistic  quadrille  danced  by 
two  young  ladies  pleasantly  known  as  La  Goulue 
and  Grille  d’figout.  And  if  more  innocent  plea- 
sures are  sought,  there  is  a reproduction  of  the 
Bastille  and  of  the  surrounding  streets,  more  or 
less  as  they  were  a century  ago,  with  the  especial 
attraction  of  the  escape  of  a prisoner  from  the 
infamous  fortress  every  afternoon  at  four  o’eloek 
precisely. 

But  all  these  shows  and  side  shows,  however 
fascinating  and  soul-satisfying,  are  secondary  to 
the  serious  business  of  life  as  the  play-goer  in 
Paris  understands  it.  For  him  the  Comedie 
Franchise  is  the  true  focus  of  delight,  into  which 
he  is  drawn  at  once  bv  an  absolutely  resistless 
attraction.  As  lie  settles  himself  in  his  seat  he 
lias  high  anticipations  of  enjoyment,  and  a thrill 
of  ecstasy  runs  through  him  when  the  wooden 
mallet  strikes  the  premonitory  three  blows,  and 
the  new  iron  curtain  rises  majestically  heaven- 
ward. This  new  iron  curtain — in  the  eyes  of  ex- 
perts a wholly  useless  luxury — is  the  outward 
and  visible  sign  of  that  making  ready  against  the 
inevitable  conflagration  which  has  been  imposed 
upon  every  Parisian  play-house  since  the  pitiful 
tragedy  of  the  Opera  Comique.  The  substitution 
of  the  electric  light  for  gas  and  the  opening  of 
additional  aisles  and  exits  are  other  results  of 
that  awful  warning — results  more  profitable  to 
the  play-goer,  as  the  electric  light  is  not  as  heat- 
ing as  gas,  and  as  the  extra  entrances  let  in  a lit- 
tle more  air.  It  must  be  acknowledged  that  at 
the  TheAtre  Fran^ais  now  and  at  other  well-built 
theatres  of  Paris  the  temperature  and  the  atmos- 
phere are  not  insupportable,  as  once  they  were. 
A Parisian  play-goer  no  longer  takes  his  life  in 
his  hand,  like  an  African  explorer. 

The  Comedie  Francjaise,  having  the  guardian- 
ship of  the  reputations  of  Corneille,  Moliere,  and 
Racine,  has  never  given  in  to  the  detestable  habit 
of  long  and  unbroken  “ runs.”  A new  play  is 
acted  at  most  four  times  a week.  So  it  happen- 
ed that  although  a new  programme  was  produced 
on  the  night  of  my  arrival  in  Paris,  I was  enabled 
also  to  see  two  other  performances  there.  Le  Fli- 
buslitr  of  M.  Jean  Richepin  and  Le  Baiser  of  M. 
Theodore  de  Banville  are  both  written  in  the 
rhymed  Alexandrines  which  the  French  have  ac- 
cepted as  their  dramatic  metre.  The  modem 
poetic  play  shows  few  signs  of  life  outside  of 
France,  and  even  there  it  has  a vague, intermittent 
vitality;  for  a season  or  two  it  will  hibernate, 
emerging  now  and  again  most  unexpectedly,  but 
with  abundant  vigor.  The  two  new  plays  I had 
the  pleasure  of  seeing  on  the  same  evening  were 
fair  specimens  of  the  two  tendencies  of  modem 
French  verse.  Le  Baiser  was  the  pastime  of  a 
rhymester,  and  Le  Flibustier  was  the  work  of  a 
poet.  M.  Theodore  de  Banville  is  a chartered 
libertine,  stretching  to  the  utmost  the  poetic  li- 
cense of  allusion,  und  bound  by  no  fetters  but 
those  of  his  own  rules  of  rhyme.  Here  he  is  a 
precisian  and  impeccable.  In  his  little  treatise 
on  French  versification  lie  has  broken*  the  image 
of  Boileau,  and  declared  that  rhyme  is  and  must 
needs  be  the  only  basis  of  verse.  In  his  hands 
French  rhymes  are  a species  of  pun,  a string  of 
verbal  fireworks.  It  is  as  though  he  had  taken 
to  heart  a desire  to  prove  the  truth  of  Mr.  Lowell’s 
saying  that  “all  French  poetry  is  purely  artificial, 
ami  its  high  polisii  is  all  that  keeps  out  decay.”  In 
Gringoire  M.  de  Banville  showed  that  he  could 
be  a serious  dramatist,  but  Le  Baiser  is  an  airy 
notiiing;  it  is  the  very  cheekiest  «»f  trifles.  A 
fairy  changed  into  an  ugly  old  hag  can  recover 
her  rank  only  if  she  receive  the  first  kiss  of  an 
innocent  youth.  Pierrot  appears  — the  simple- 
minded,  white-garbed  Pierrot  of  an  old  French 
pantomime — and,  as  she  begs,  lie  bestows  on  her 
the  charity  of  a kiss.  In  the  twinkling  of  an  eye 
the  old  crone  is  transformed  into  an  adorable 
fairy,  beaming  with  youth,  grace,  and  beauty. 
With  her  Pierrot  promptly  falls  in  love,  and  so 
warmly  does  he  urge  his  suit  that  she  hesitates — 
and  a fairy  who  hesitates  is  lost.  But  at  this 
psychologic  moment  there  is  heard  afar  off  the 
chorus  of  her  fellows  calling  her  back  to  join 
their  revels.  She  listens,  and  then,  hastily  return- 
ing Pierrot’s  kiss,  she  vanishes.  At  first  Pierrot, 
abandoned  and  disconsolate,  is  about  to  commit 
suicide;  but  he  changes  his  mind  when  lie  sees 
so  many  lovely  ladles  in  the  audience,  for  whoso 
sake  lie  will  survive.  Although  the  fairy  has 
disappeared,  the  actress  is  waiting  for  a recall,  so 
Pierrot  tells  us;  and  going  to  the  side,  M.  Coque- 
lin  Cadet,  the  Pierrot,  leads  forth  the  fairy,  Mile. 
Reichembcrg,  who  makes  an  appeal  for  the  poet 
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to  the  ladies — an  argumentum  ad  femi nam.  How 
Bhall  a harsh  critic  break  this  butterfly  on  a 
wheel  ? Le  Bauer  is  the  practical  joke  of  a most 
accomplished  rhymester,  and  it  is  set  off  with 
a glittering  chaplet  of  verbal  jests,  of  pert  and 
pertinent  allusions,  of  wilful  anachronisms,  and 
of  whimsical  incongruities.  M.  de  Banvillc’s  play 
is  admirably  acted,  as  it  needs  should  be  at  the 
Th6&tre  Franfais,  and  yet — and  yet — Well, 
the  very  clever  M.  Coquelin  Cadet  is  nothing  if 
not  knowing,  and  he  is  perhaps  a little  too  wily, 
too  conscious,  too  wide-awake,  for  that  idealized 
greenhorn  Pierrot ; and  Mile.  Reichemberg,  with 
her  indisputable  youth  and  her  pretty  ways  and 
her  skill  in  the  delivery  of  verse,  is  not  quite  the 
fairy  of  our  dreams ; at  best  she  is  but  a very 
Parisian  fairy  of  the  Boulanger  period. 

Though  reserves  may  be  suggested  as  to  the 
Anal  value  of  M.  de  Banville’s  Bauer,  and  as  to 
the  absolute  perfection  of  its  performance,  no  al- 
lowance needs  to  be  made  for  M.  Richepin’s  F/i- 
busticr.  This  is  a very  quiet  play  for  the  noisy 
author  of  I as  Oueux  and  Les  Blasphemes,  and  it 
would  fail  to  please  the  Frenchman  who  told  Mrs. 
Kemble  that  he  liked  Macbeth  because  there  was 
so  much  remue-menage  in  it.  (How  may  we  ren- 
der remue-menage  in  English? — rumpus?)  For 
once  the  author  of  Les  Morts  Bizarres  is  but  a 
tamed  Turanian  ; and  it  is  a simple,  straightfor- 
ward domestic  drama  he  sets  before  us  in  a sin- 
gle scene  and  with  sturdy  characters,  honest  folk 
all  of  them.  In  plot  the  play  suggests  Scribe, 
lacking  a little  of  Scribe’s  surpassing  cunning  of 
craftsmanship.  For  its  defects  of  construction 
there  are  compensations ; M.  Richepin  is  as  skil- 
ful and  as  well  equipped  as  a poet  as  was  Scribe 
as  a playwright.  It  is  a pleasure  at  once  sen- 
suous and  intellectual  to  hear  M.  Got  and  M. 
Worms  and  Mine.  Burretta — three  artists  of  an 
incomparable  art  of  delivery — speaking  M.  Riche- 
pin’s  rich  and  resonant  verse.  As  the  strong 
and  homely  lines  fall  on  our  ears,  bracing  and 
tonic  like  a sea-breeze,  we  feel  that  there  is  such 
a thing  as  French  poetry,  however  sceptical  we 
may  have  been  before  in  more  critical  moods. 
Le  Flibmtier  is  marine  and  manly,  and  there  is 
the  salt  of  sea  spray  in  its  rhymes.  Its  story  is 
simplicity  itself.  On  the  Brittany  coast  there 
lives  an  aged  sailor,  too  old  to  go  on  cruise  him- 
self, but  loving  the  sea  more  and  more,  forgiving 
and  forgetting  that  it  has  taken  away  his  sons 
one  by  one,  until  now  he  has  with  him  only  a 
granddaughter.  There  is  a grandson  somewhere 
perhaps — who  knows? — dead,  it  may  be.  He 
left  them  when  he  was  but  ten,  and  he  would  now 
be  twenty-five,  and  there  has  been  no  news  of 
him  for  eight  years.  The  cousins  had  been  be- 
trothed, and  the  granddaughter  awaits  patiently 
the  return  of  the  bridegroom.  Suddenly  a young 
man  turns  up,  a friend  of  the  grandson’s,  with 
whom  he  served  among  the  filibusters,  where 
they  fought  side  by  side : if  the  grandson  is  not 
home  it  is  because  he  is  dead.  This  confidence 
is  made  to  a daughter-in-law  of  the  old  man’s, 
who  declares  the  love  of  the  aged  sailor  for  his 
only  grandson,  and  his  absolute  confidence  in  the 
future  return  of  the  boy.  Then  the  old  man 
comes  in  with  the  granddaughter,  and  by  an 
adroitly  contrived  scene  he  jumps  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  the  filibuster  before  him  is  his  own 
grandson.  From  kindliness  of  heart  the  new- 
comer is  led  to  acquiesce  in  the  deception.  To 
masquerade  before  the  old  sailor  is  not  congenial 
to  an  honest  young  fellow,  however  high  his  mo- 
tive, but  to  steal  the  young  girl’s  love  under  false 


may  have  the  good  fortune  to  see  it  at  the  The- 
atre Fran^ais,  where  it  is  acted  to  perfection. 
M.  Laroche  as  the  real  grandson  is  perchance  a 
trifle  stiff,  and  Mme.  Pauline  Granger  as  the 
daughter-in-law  is  a trifle  dry,  but,  when  all  is 
said,  they  are  not  unworthy  of  their  parts.  As  the 
old  sailor,  M.  Got  is  superb ; there  was  little  or  no 
trace  of  the  hard  abruptness,  if  one  may  so  term 
it,  which  is  sometimes  a failing  of  M.  Got’s ; a ten- 
derness, an  elevation,  a poetic  enthusiasm — these 
were  the  chief  characteristics  of  his  impersonation, 
which  may  fairly  be  called  a masterpiece  of  con- 
summate histrionic  art.  To  my  mind  it  was  his 
freshest  and  broadest  performance  since  he  “ cre- 
ated” the  elder  brother  in  M.  Augier’s  Fourcham- 


Kalb,  for  instance,  played  the  little  part  of  the 
waiting-maid  in  Dumas’s  comedy,  and  Mile.  Lc- 
ganlt  and  Mile.  Ludwig  appeared  in  even  smaller 
characters  in  Adrienne  Lecouvreur.  M.  Albert 
Lambert  tils  wns  the  lover  in  both  plays,  and  M. 
Leloir  impersonated  that  pair  of  noble  ninnies 
the  Due  d’Aumont  and  the  Prince  de  Bouillon. 
As  Mme.  de  Pri6,  Mile.  Broisat  was  not  exactly 
ideal,  nor  was  Mile.  Pierson  as  the  Princessc  de 
Bouillon,  which  it  is  intended  that  Mile.  Brandfcs 
shall  attempt  shortly ; but  both  actresses  are  ar- 
tists, and  their  efforts  were  wholly  honorable. 
Perhaps  as  much  is  to  be  said  for  M.  Febvre’s 
Due  de  Richelieu,  which  was  a worthy  perform- 
ance, and  yet  altogether  unsatisfactory.  Quite 


bault  in  1878.  There  are  not  wanting  those  who 
erv  aloud  that  the  Comedie  Franyaise  is  in  its  de- 
cadence. To  them  this  performance  of  Le  Fli- 
Imstier  is  a sufficient  answer.  At.  no  time  in  the 
history  of  the  Theatre  Framjais  could  such  a play 
have  been  better  acted  than  it  is  to-day,  and  no 
visitor  to  the  Exhibition  of  1889  ought  to  miss  it. 

Neither  of  the  other  programmes  that  I was 
able  to  see  at  the  Theiltre  Franyais  was  as  inter- 
esting as  this  double  bill.  They  were  both  re- 
vivals, and  in  both  Mile.  Bartet  played  the  chief 
part.  One  was  Mademoiselle  de  Belle-Isle,  in  which 
Mme.  Sarah  Bernhardt  failed  dismally  when  she 
first  appeared  at  the  Fran^ais,  and  the  other 
was  Adrienne  Lecouvreur,  in  which  Mme.  Sarah 
Bernhardt  has  acted  successfully  in  England  and 
America,  but  not  yet  in  Paris.  In  both  char- 
acters Mile.  Bartet  proved  herself  an  accomplish- 
ed actress,  better  suited  as  the  less  poignant  Mile, 
de  Belle-Isle  than  as  Adrienne  Lecouvreur,  a part 
admirably  contrived  by  Scribe  and  M.  Legouve  to 
disguise  the  great  Rachel’s  progress  from  tragedy 
to  more  modern  drama.  There  is  no  lack  of  dig- 
nity or  of  pathos  in  Mile.  Bartet’s  performance, 
but  it  is  in  the  more  modern  passages  that  she  is 
most  at  home,  and  her  delivery  of  the  fable  of 
the  “ Two  Pigeons  ” was  a caressing  delight  to 
the  ear.  In  the  tragic  catastrophe  Mile.  Bartet 
was  touching  rather  than  powerful.  More  with- 
in her  range  was  the  ill-used  heroine  of  Dumas’s 
strange  comedy,  wherein  we  see  a situation  risky 
beyond  expression  most  delicately  treated.  She 
was  moving  and  tender  as  the  victim  of  a plot 
which  could  not  have  been  carried  to  its  culmina- 
tion in  any  world  except  that  of  four  dimensions 
where  we  may  suppose  anything  and  everything 
to  be  possible.  Despite  the  peculiarity  and  im- 
probability of  the  central  situation,  the  play  is 


colors  is  quite  impossible.  And  with  the  grand- 
daughter he  has  fallen  in  love  at  first  sight,  and 
she  with  him.  In  a beautifully  handled  and  beau- 
tifully written  scene  between  the  young  people, 
most  beautifully  acted  by  M.  Worms  and  Mme. 
Barretta-Worms,  the  girl  makes  up  to  her  be- 
trothed, as  she  thinks  him,  seeing  that  he  loves 
her,  and  wondering  at  his  constraint,  until  at  last 
the  man  can  bear  no  more,  and  the  truth  breaks 
out.  Mme.  Barretta  was  exquisitely  chaste  and 
adorably  ingenuous  in  this  delicate  and  difficult 
situation : she  was  an  ideal  sailor’s  sweetheart, 
gracefully  girlish,  but  with  the  ripened  charm  of 
true  womanhood.  M.  Worms  excels  always  in 
the  power  of  expressing  repressed  feeling,  and 
never  has  a strenuous  endeavor  at  self-control, 
the  internal  and  inevitable  conflict  of  duty  and 
desire,  been  set  forth  with  more  virility  and  so- 
briety. Then,  at  this  critical  stage,  the  sea  gives 
up  its  dead,  and  the  grandson  returns,  whereupon 
the  old  sailor  roughly  orders  the  impostor  from 
the  house.  He  goes  at  once,  comforted  only  by 
a word  of  love  from  the  girl.  In  the  final  act  ail 
is  explained,  and  after  a struggle  the  real  grand- 
son withdraws  in  favor  of  his  friend,  and  all  is 
well. 

A bald  summary  like  this  is  a betrayal  of  the 
author.  A true  play  by  a real  dramatist,  to  be 
judged  as  it  should  be,  must  be  seen  on  the  stage ; 
a perusal  in  the  closet,  however  alert  the  sympa- 
thy of  the  reader,  is  necessarily  inadequate,  and 
a mere  barren  telling  of  the  outline  of  the  story 
is  cruelly  unjust  to  the  playwright.  lee  Flibmtier 
can  be  appreciated  to  the  full  only  by  those  who 


tempting  to  an  actress,  and  it  is  no  wonder  that 
Mrs.  Kemble  tried  vainly  to  prepare  it  for  an  Eng- 
lish-speaking stage.  The  nervous  and  supple  dia- 
logue is  perhaps  the  most  easily  brilliant  in  any 
of  the  elder  Dumas’s  plays,  with  never  a sign  of 
effort,  whatever  the  strain  of  the  dangerous  situ- 
ation. 

(Here,  if  I may  open  a parenthesis — and  I do 
not  see  why  the  theologian  alone  should  enjoy 
the  privilege  of  the  excursus — I should  like  to 
remark  that  the  Due  de  Richelieu  is,  in  our  An- 
glo-Saxon eyes,  a sorry  scoundrel,  although  the 
French  seem  to  look  on  him  with  lenity  if  not 
with  liking.  There  is  a curious  coincidence,  as  the 
phrase  is,  between  the  final  words  of  the  Demi- 
Monde  and  of  Mademoiselle  de  Belle-Isle,  in  which 
we  are  shown  a monde  quite  as  disreputable.  M. 
Dumas  fils  goes  out  of  his  way  to  call  that  most 
unpleasant  personality, Olivier  de  Jalin  “le  plus 
honnfite  homme  que  je  connais” — the  best  fellow 
I know  ; so  his  father  before  him  made  his  hero 
join  the  hands  of  the  wicked  duke  and  of  the  wo- 
man he  has  sought  to  ruin,  saying,  “ Mademoiselle 
de  Belle- Isle,  mv  wife — M.  le  Due  de  Richelieu,  my 
best  friend.”  Don  Juan  may  have  been  born  in 
Spain,  but  he  has  been  naturalized  in  France,  and 
no  Frenchman  ever  thinks  of  asking  to  see  his 
papers.) 

The  performance  of  Mile.  Bartet  was  spoken  of 
first  beenuse  in  both  Mailemoiselle  de  Belle  Me  and 
Adrienne  Lecouvreur  the  part  of  the  heroine  pre- 
dominates ; but  at  the  Th6&tre  Francjais  both  plays 
were  “cast  to  the  strength  of  the  company,”  as 
a glance  at  the  programme  would  show.  Mile. 


the  best  acting  in  either  comedy  was  M.  de  Fe- 
raudy’s  Michonnet,  admirably  rounded  and  per- 
fectly finished,  moving,  and  truthful.-  Both  plays 
are  to  be  repeated  frequently  during  the  Exhibi- 
tion summer,  and  both  may  be  recommended  to 
all  lovers  of  the  histrionic  art. 

Just  now  the  Parisian  papers  like  to  talk  of 
the  decadence  of  the  Comddie  Fran9ai.se.  No 
doubt  there  is  a vague  relaxing  of  discipline  and 
an  indefinite  inadequacy  of 
stage  management.  There 
is  no  denying  that  the  most 
of  the  splendid  company  of 
the  Theatre  Frai^ais  when 
first  I took  a seat  in  its  or- 
chestra, more  than  a score  of 
years  ago  — Bressant,  De- 
launuy,  Mme.  Plessy,  Mme. 

Far  art — an-  now  gone;  and 
also  are  a few  of 
those  who  made  the  glory  of 
the  Exhibition  year  of  1878 
— Mme.  Sarah  Bernhardt, 

Mile.  Croizette,  Mine.  Bro- 

han.  Oil  sont  les  neiges  ^ 

d'anlan?  W here  are  the  ac-  ^ 1 

tors  of  yesteryear?  They 
have  passed,  and  there  is  no 
one  to  take  their  places,  os 
there  was  no  one  to  replace 
Rachel  or  Samson  or  Regnier.  In  fact  a great 
actor  is  never  replaced,  however  brilliant  or  vari- 
ous the  ability  of  those  who  come  after  him,  for 
no  two  men  are  ever  precisely  the  same.  At  the 
Tk6&tre  Fran9ais  there  are  Ht  present  not  a few 
actors  and  actresses  of  whom  we  shall  speak  a 
score  of  years  hence  as  now  we  speak  of  Mme. 
Plessy  and  M.  Delaunay  and  M.  Regnier.  M.  Got 
still  remains,  and  M.  Thiron  and  M.  Barry  and  M. 
Mounet-Sully,  the  foremost  of  French  tragedians, 
and  M.  Worms,  one  of  the  most  manly,  individual, 
and  satisfactory  of  actors.  Mile.  Bartet  and 
Mile.  Reichemberg  and  Mme.  Samary  we  have 
with  us  still,  and  Mme.  Barretta  - Worms,  for 
whose  frequent  appearance  during  the  Exhibition 
of  1889  the  Revue  des  Deux  Morales  recently  ex- 
pressed a wish,  that  strangers  might  see  an  ideal 
' French  woman.  And  there  are  younger  perform- 
ers of  the  greatest  promise,  Mile.  Brandfcs,  for  in- 
stance, and  the  beginner,  Mile.  Ludwig,  M.  de 
Feraudv  (who  is  M.  Got’s  pupil),  M.  Lebargy  (who 
is  M.  Delaunay’s),  and  M.  Berr  (who  has  modelled 
himself  on  M.  Coquelin). 

And  M.  Coquelin  himself,  is  he  not  to  be  seen 
again  at  the  Theatre  Fran9ais?  The  Comddie 
Fran9aise  is  a commonwealth,  with  a Lord  Pro- 
tector imposed  on  it  by  the  state,  an  office  now 
held  by  the  distinguished  novelist  M.  Jules  Cla- 
rdtie,  with  whom  I had  the  pleasure  of  discussing 
the  alleged  decline  of  the  theatre.  I asked  M. 
Clardtie  if  M.  Coquelin  would  not  return.  “ Why 
should  he  not?”  was  the  cordial  answer;  “this 
is  the  house  of  Molidre,  and  M.  Coquelin  is  the 
actor  of  Molifcre.”  A saying  like  this  marks  the 
exact  difference  between  the  departure  of  Mme. 
Sarah  Bernhardt  and  of  M.  Coquelin.  The  lady 
was  not  in  place  at  the  Theatre  Frnn9ais,  for 
there  was  an  echo  of  the  charlatan  about  her  at 
all  times,  a flavor  of  eccentricity  and  peculiarity. 
Now  the  Thd&tre  Frai^ais  is  a temple  of  classic 
art,  where  things  should  be  done  decently  and  in 
order,  and  it  is  no  place  for  the  freak  or  the 
crank.  So  the  house  of  Molifcre  was  really 
stronger  when  Mme.  Bernhardt  left  it,  and  it 
had  escaped  a great  danger.  But  M.  Coquelin  is 
the  finest  comedian  of  our  generation  ; he  excels 
in  the  characters  written  by  Moli&re  for  himself, 
and  he  is  an  artist  of  dignity  and  self-respect. 
All  his  friends  and  all  friends  of  the  Comedie 
Frai^aisc  would  grieve  to  see  a permanent  di- 
vorce declared  between  them.  But  for  the  pre- 
sent, at  all  events,  there  is  a separation ; in  the 
middle  of  May  M.  Coquelin  gives  his  single  fare- 
well performance  at  the  Frai^ais,  and  in  Septem- 
ber he  makes  his  first  appearance  at]  another 
Parisian  theatre,  the  Porte  Saint-Martin,  where 
he  will  appear  in  M.  Paul  Delair’s  version  of  the 
Spanish  play  known  to  the  American  stage  by 
Mr.  Ho wells’s  adaptation  called  Yorick's  Love. 
Yet,  as  the  villain  used  to  say  in  melodrama,  “a 
time  will  come”  when  M.  Coquelin  will  return 
triumphant  to  the  Comedie  Frai^aise. 


There  is  good  acting  outside  of  the 
Frai^aise,  and  there  are  good  plays  al 
example,  at  the  Vaudeville — where  they  1 
give  vaudevilles — the  Surprises  du  Divorc 
Bisson  Hnd  Mars  would  make  a Vermoti 
laugh  out  in  meeting.  The  last  play  Sir 
Coverley  had  been  at  was  the  Committee 
I should  not  have  gone  to,  neither,”  tin 
knight  explained,  “had  I not  been  toll 
hand  that  it  was  a good  Church  of  Engli 
edy.”  Perhaps  it  would  be  stretching  1 
a little  to  say  that  neither  the  New  Engl 
con  nor  the  Church  of  England  knight  w 
anything  to  reprehend  in  the  Surprisesdu 
A note  of  bad  taste  is  struck  more  than  c 
there  are  lines  here  and  there  which  ev 
unworthy  laughter.  But  in  the  main 
(despite  its  title)  is  innocent  enough,  and  i 
ing  quite  easy  to  render  absolutely  in 
Farce  stands  to  comedy,  I take  it,  in  a 
like  that  borne  by  melodrama  to  tragei 
far  as  action  predominates  over  thou; 
what  is  done  has  a greater  importance  tl 
is  said  or  felt — in  so  far,  in  a word,  a 
more  prominent  than  character.  Althoi 
rior  doubtless,  farce  and  melodrama  are 
mate  forms  of  the  drama  as  comedy  and 
A good  farce  is  perhaps  as  great  a ra 
good  comedy.  There  is  no  need  to  despt 
French  playwrights  as  long  as  they  are 
of  a farce  as  persistently  and  unfailing! 
as  the  Surprises  du  Divorce,  a master 
theatrical  humor  and  a marvel  of  com 
skill.  The  characters  are  broadly  and  ef 
sketched,  and  the  dialogue  is  amusing 
and  always  adequate,  but  the  quality  of 
lies  in  its  construction.  Everything  is  ] 
and  made  plain;  there  is  no  hurrying 
hesitation  ; the  second  act  is  a triumph  0 
ous  expectation,  and  the  utmost  tribute  c 
ter  is  expressed  from  every  situation.  1 
that  the  Surprises  du  Divorce  does  m 
literature  at  any  point,  except  possibly 
intensity  of  the  character  of  Mine.  Bo 
the  iterant  und  itinerant  mother-in-law,  a 
ter  worn  threadbare  by  hard  service  in  tl 


drama,  but  furbished,  until  we  see  not  < 
ther-in-law  raised  to  the  n,h,  but  the  vei 
tessential  mother-in-law,  primeval  and  eb 

In  general  a good  play  is  well  perform 
the  acting  was  satisfactory.  Mme. 
was  worthy  of  the  name  she  bore.  He 
Bonnivard  was  a colossal,  nlmost  epic,  ca 
of  the  mother-in-law  of  comic  fiction.  1 
as  the  son-in-law,  and  son-in-law  once  ri 
was  a match  for  her — it  is  impossible  ti 
more  extravagantly.  A frank  farce  unfa 
its  faculty  of  evoking  laughter  is  a pri; 
thankful  for,  and  the  authors  and  acton 
Surprises  du  Divorce  have  deserved  well 
fellow-men. 

During  the  past  winter  the  plays  of  the 
ville  have  not  been  successful,  and  the  S 
du  Divorce  is  to  be  revived  for  the  benefi 
Exhibition  visitors.  If  the  farce  at  the 
ville  stands  outside  of  literature,  so  nlso  1 
Grande  Mami'ere,  the  drama  which  I s 
spring  at  the  Porte  St.-Martin,  despite  a st 
endeavor  to  be  literary  and  life-like.  I coi 
no  fondness  for  the  pieces  Ohmttes,  as  the  sn 
of  the  boulevard  call  them,  and  the  Gram 
niire  is  not  likely  to  convert  me.  It  is  tl 
of  the  commonplace,  conventional,  cut-ant 
we  know  every  character  almost  before  h 
his  mouth,  we  foresee  every  situation  at  1 
word  of  preparation,  and  we  recognize  as 
friend  almost  every  phrase  of  the  dialogu 

La  Grande  Mamiere  was  a dramatizat 
novel,  and  the  increasing  frequency  of  the 
tized  novel  is  one  of  the  signs  of  the  tim 
Augier  produces  no  more,  M.  Dumas  writi 
ly  for  the  Parisian  market,  and  M.  Sai 
working  chiefly  for  the  export  trade.  Tin 
men  of  great  literary  expectations,  M.  Pat 
get,  for  example,  and  M.  Guy  de  Maupasst 
their  account  rather  in  prose  fiction  than 
stage.  The  novel  is  at  last  almost  as  pr 
as  the  play,  aud  it  pays  even  better  than  t 
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if  it  is  turned  into  the  play  after  it  has  succeed- 
ed as  the  novel.  Literary  tendencies  are  like  the 
currents  of  the  air ; we  can  see  the  clouds  mov- 
ing above  us,  but  we  know  that  the  winds  are 
changeable  and  capricious,  blowing  by  fits  and 
starts,  and  often  two  ways  at  once,  and  it  is  not 
always  easy  to  tell  which  of  the  two  struggling 
breezes  is  the  stronger  and  will  bring  the  final 
storm.  Yet  it  is  scarcely  to  be  disputed  that  the 
four  or  five  foremost  French  novelists  of  the  day 
are  all  more  or  less  closely  related  to  the  realistic 
school.  Now,  for  the  most  part,  the  novels  of 
the  realistic  school  lend  themselves  with  difficulty 
to  the  hand  of  the  theatrical  adapter.  They  are 
far  less  fit  for  stage  purposes  than  were  the  stories 
of  the  old  romantic  school,  and  they  suffer  more 
in  the  transfer.  I have  the  highest  respect  for 
the  strong  work  of  M.  Zola,  and  for  the  charming 
subtlety  of  M.  Daudet;  the  shriek  of  horror  with 
which  British  journalists  are  wont  to  greet  French 
novels  strikes  me  to  be  only  too  often  the  violent 
reaction  of  a guilty  enjoyment.  But  there  is  no 
denying  that  a man  may  write  in  his  study,  and 
you  may  read  by  the  fireside,  what  you  do  not 
wish  to  hear  him  say  aloud  on  the  stage  of  a 
crowded  theatre.  M.  Zola,  for  example,  delights 
in  describing  the  undescribable,  and  he  takes  rude 
pleasure  in  violating  all  the  decencies  of  civilized 
life:  rank  strength  is  perhaps  his  chief  charac- 
teristic. On  the  stage  lie  is  shaven  and  shorn 
perforce,  and  the  result  is  not  wholly  satisfactory. 
I arrived  in  Paris  last  spring  just  too  late  to  see 
Germinal , but  I hardly  regret  it.  M.  Zola  does 


not  seem  to  me  a born  dramatist,  and  he  is  hope- 
lessly unwilling  to  accept  or  even  to  understand 
the  conditions  of  the  theatre,  the  limitations  un- 
der which  the  dramatist  must  work.  Germinal 
was  the  strongest  story  of  the  past  ten  years; 
there  was  ifi  it  not  a little  of  the  magnificent  sweep 
of  a great  epic ; it  had  the  irresistible  and  inevi- 
table  movement  of  a solemn  tragedy.  Taken  from 
the  pages  of  a book  and  put  on  the  boards  of  a 
theatre,  all  this  evaporated,  and  there  was  left 
nothing  but  a rather  vulgar  panorama  of  violence 
and  suffering. 

I have  just  been  enjoying  the  two  volumes  of  M. 
Jules  LemaStre's  Impressions  du  Theatre,  the  fine 
flower  of  latter-day  criticism.  M.  Lemaitre  is  a 
critic  with  the  keenest  insight,  an  easy  wit,  a gift  of 
raillery,  a fresh  personality,  looking  at  all  things 
in  the  theatre  from  his  own  private  point  of  view, 
freely  changing  his  mind,  and  as  frankly  giving 
the  reasons  for  the  new  opinion,  with  a high  re- 
spect for  literature,  and  yet  not  taking  himself 
too  seriously,  and  ever  revealing  beneath  the  most 
delightful  playfulness  the  firm  grip  of  the  scholar 


who  has  studied  and  thought.  Nowhere  is  the 
passing  show  of  Paris  more  artfully  mirrored  or 
more  cleverly  commented  upon  than  it  is  in  these 
impressions  of  M.  Lemaitre,  though  it  would  be 
idle  to  pretend  to  find  in  them  the  constant  en- 
joyment of  the  theatre,  which  is  perhaps  M.  Sar- 
cey’8  most  obvious  characteristic.  Nor  has  the 
critic  of  the  Debate  the  extraordinary  understand- 
ing of  the  underlying  principles  of  the  drama 
which  we  sec  in  the  critic  of  the  Temps.  It  seems 
to  me  indisputable  that  there  has  been  a definite 
improvement  in  the  tone  and  quality  of  French 
dramatic  criticism  since  M.  Sarcey  succeeded  Jules 
Janin  as  the  “prince  of  critics.”  M.  Lemaitre, 
M.  Gustave  Larroumet,  M.  ISmile  Faguet,  M.  Leo- 
pold Lacour,  M.  Leon  Ganderax,  are  less  flippant 
and  less  slovenly  than  were  many  of  the  contem- 
poraries and  rivals  of  Janin  and  Gautier.  I know 
no  more  depressing  reading  than  an  enforced  pe- 
rusal of  the  empty  volumes  in  which  these  two 
writers  have  collected  the  best  of  their  feuilletons. 
If  criticism  have  any  real  influence  on  art — as  to 
which  the  court  is  willing  to  hear  argument,  agree- 
ing to  take  the  papers  and  reserve  its  decision — 
that  influence  has  been  wiser  of  late  and  more 
wholesome.  It  is  greatly  to  be  regretted  that  M. 
Sareev  persistently  refuses  to  reprint  his  weekly 
reviews  of  the  drama,  thus  forcing  those  of  us 
who  sit  at  his  feet  to  keep  a cupboard  full  of  old 
numbers  of  the  Temps.  (I  suppose  I must  have 


six  hundred  of  them  in  a chaotic  heap.)  M.  Sar- 
cey’s  reason  is  that  journalism  is  not  literature, 
and  that  he  writes  in  a different  way  and  with  a 
different  emphasis  in  a newspaper  nnd  in  a book. 

One  trait  in  common  have  M.  Lemaitre  and  M. 
Vitu  and  M.  Sarcey — they  spend  themselves  chief- 
ly on  the  analysis  and  discussion  of  the  play,  dis- 
missing the  acting  briefly.  This  is  the  habit,  I 
take  it,  of  the  best  critics  at  all  times.  Lessing 
did  thus,  and  so  does  Mr.  Archer  now.  It  is  only 
when  the  play  is  old,  well  worn,  established  be- 
yond peradventure,  that  the  tragedian  or  comedi- 
an takes  precedence  of  the  dramatist.  The  play 
it  is  which  remains  in  the  end,  and  which  is  of 
first  consequence.  The  acting  passes  with  the 
falling  of  the  curtain,  and  the  actor  takes  his  pay 
on  the  spot  in  applause,  in  tears,  or  in  laughter ; 
he  gets  cash  on  delivery,  subject  to  no  discount. 
The  critics  of  the  modern  acted  drama  have  need 
only  now  and  again  to  add  a few  words  of  praise 
or  blame  for  the  performer,  and  more  than  one 
of  them  is  heartily  glad  of  the  exemption,  feeling 
always  ill  at  ease  as  a judge  of  acting.  After 
more  than  twenty  years  of  diligent  play-going  in  . 
France,  England,  nnd  America,  I am  willing  to 
confess  that  I know  very  little  about  the  histri- 
onic art.  It  is  an  art  of  unformulated  principles, 
empiric  nnd  illusive ; that  they  evade  me,  at  least, 

I am  painfully  aware.  Though  I follow  it  as 
Hamlet  followed  the  Ghost,  and  it  bid  me  swear, 
yet  I see  it  not  with  the  eye  of  knowledge ; and 
1 may  admit  that  1 read  the  articles  of  most  dra- 
matic critics  with  an  awakened  wonder  as  to 
w hether  or  not  they  know  any  more  than  I do. 


OUR  ANTHRACITE  COAL  TRADE. 

Every  one  who  studies  the  value  of  railroad 
and  industrial  securities  is  now  giving  careful  at- 
tention to  the  anthracite  coal  trade.  The  group 
of  securities  on  the  Stock  Exchange  that  are 
Spoken  of  as  the  coal  stocks  is  not  large,  but  they 
represent  the  most  important  industry  in  the 
country — an  industry  that,  in  fact,  is  the  basis  of 
nearly  all  of  the  others.  For  this  reason  they 
have  always  been  favorites  with  investors  and 
speculators  as  well.  Strange  as  it  may  seem,  the 
coal  trade  and  the  stocks  that  form  an  almost  in- 
fallible barometer  of  its  condition  fluctuate  quite 
as  widely  as  any  other  commodity  or  security. 
The  consumption  of  coal,  both  anthracite  and 
bituminous,  is  constantly  increasing,  yet  the 
shrewdest  and  most  experienced  producers  are 
unable  to  forecast  their  market  with  any  great 
degree  of  accuracy.  The  winter  just  past  has  fur- 
nished very  plain  evidence  that  such  is  the  case. 
The  year  1888  was  a great  year  in  the  anthracite 
trade.  It  was  found  that  comparatively  low  prices 
and  a stable  market  had  stimulated  consumption, 
especially  at  the  West ; hence  hopes  were  aroused 
of  an  excellent  business  this  year.  This  view  was 
shared  by  some  very  conservative  investors,  who 
did  not  hesitate  to  express  it  and  act  upon  it. 
But  the  mildest  winter  in  years  demonstrated  the 
futility  of  all  these  calculations.  And  having 
been  thus  thrown  from  the  track,  while  the  bears 
on  the  coal  properties  have  become  disgruntled, 
since  the  coal  stocks  have  not  declined  anymore 
than  they  have  advanced,  both  sides  have  renew- 
ed the  debate  as  to  the  immediate  future  of  those 
stocks  with  the  vigorous  spirit  of  would-be  money- 
makers. 

As  was  noted  in  this  column  a week  ago,  con- 
ditions in  Wall  Street  or  affecting  its  markets  arc 
never  precisely  duplicated.  A few  years  ago  and 
a winter  like  that  of  1888-9  would  have  de- 
moralized the  anthracite  coal  trade.  But  at  that 
time  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading  Company,  the 
largest  owner  of  coal  lands  in  the  world,  we  be- 
lieve, and  the  largest  producer  of  anthracite  in 
this  country,  was  in  a state  of  chronic  bankrupt- 
cy, and  literally  hypothecated  its  coal  as  it  mined 
it.  The  necessities  of  that  then  mismanaged  and 
overburdened  concern  were  such  that  it  virtually 
mined  coal  that  it  might  borrow  money  upon  it. 
Fortunately  those  conditions  ceased  to  exist  long 
ago,  and  the  change  to  solvency  has  imparted  to 
the  entire  industry  a stability  that  it  never  before 
possessed.  The  agreements  between  the  great 
producers  of  anthracite  are  not  tangible,  as  they 
used  to  be  at  one  time,  still  there  is  no  doubt  but 
that  a complete  understanding  exists,  and  it  is 
sufficient  to  secure  harmonious  co-operation  all 
around.  Judging  from  the  course  of  prices,  the 
concerted  endeavor  of  the  coal  companies  is  to 
follow  the  market,  to  meet  it,  not  force  it  in 
cither  direction.  It  is  popular  with  certain  peo- 
ple, especially  demagogues,  to  cry  out  against  the 
so-called  coal  barons  and  their  monopoly.  Their 
alarm  is  unwarranted,  for  there  are  hundreds  of 
small  and  independent  producers,  whose  rights  of 
transportation  are  guaranteed  them  under  the 
Inter-State  Law,  who  really  make  the  price.  They 
have  been  busy  all  during  the  dull  season  selling 
their  coal  practically  for  what  they  could  get  for 
it,  while  the  larger  miners  have  lowered  prices 
moderately,  have  curtailed  their  output,  and  al- 
lowed stocks  to  accumulate  at  the  principal  mar- 
kets. 

This  last  development  brings  us  to  a new  fea- 
ture of  the  coal  trade,  and  one  that  annoys  the 
bears  on  stocks  very  much.  It  has  never  been 
the  policy  of  the  coal  companies  to  carry  any 
stock  in  the  sense  that  a merchant  or  a manufac- 
turer does.  Now,  however,  they  are  beginning  to 
appreciate  the  desirability  of  doing  so,  both  in  jus- 
tice to  their  customers  and  to  protect  themselves 
in  case  of  a strike  or  similar  check  upon  the  busi- 
ness. Besides,  it  enables  them  to  meet  sudden 
increases  in  the  demand  that  frequently  occur. 
This  reasoning  changes  the  three-quarters  of  a 
million  tons  now  at  tide-water  from  a menace  to 
the  market  into  an  additional  element  of  stability. 
Present  indications  are  that  this  stock  will  soon 
be  drawn  upon.  Jobbers  iu  coal,  like  any  other 
class  of  dealers,  are  liable  to  overstay  their  mar- 
ket. The  winter’s  dulness  has  made  all  dealers 
hold  back  their  orders.  They  have  argued,  like 
the  scalpers  in  the  stock  market,  that  inactivity 
must  result  in  lower  prices.  BtiT  such  reasoning 
is  frequently  fallacious,  fop  although  a large 
stock  may  accumulate  during  the  dull  season, 
it  is  needed  in  the  active  season  to  help  out 
the  production  when  the  supply  is  not  equal  to 
the  demand. 

The  believers  in  the  coal  stocks  at  current  quo- 
tations have  in  their  favor  statistics  that  show 
an  average  increase  in  the  consumption  of  an- 
thracite of  five  per  cent,  per  annum.  Thus  far  this 
year  the  consumption  has  been  about  a million 
tons  less  than  for  the  corresponding  period  of  last 
year,  or  a falling  off  for  the  year  of  about  two  and  a 
half  per  cent.  It  is  claimed  by  competent  judges 
that  this  will  be  made  up  soon  after  the  usual 
summer  demand  begins.  Two  sections  are  con- 
fidently counted  upon  to  increase  their  use  of  an- 
thracite— the  West  and  Canada.  The  development 
of  the  Western  market  for  Pennsylvania  coal, 
due  chiefly  to  low  prices  nnd  cheap  transporta- 
tion, has  been  one  of  the  phenomena  of  the  trade. 
As  to  the  Canadian  demand,  it  may  be  noted  that 
the  customs  returns  of  the  Dominion  show  that 
the  receipts  of  anthracite  from  the  United  States 
have  increased  from  less  than  three-quarters  of  a 
million  tons  in  1883  to  more  than  two  million  tons 
in  1888.  The  details  of  the  trade  are  accessible 
to  every  one,  and  an  impartial  study  of  them  will, 
we  think,  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  the  devel- 
opment of  the  anthracite  coal  industry  cannot,  in 
this  rapidly  developing  country,  be  permanently 
checked,  nor  indeed  can  the  production  of  any 
article  of  prime  necessity. 

Collin  Armstrong. 

New  York,  Saturday,  Hay  11, 18S9. 


SOLID  SILVER 
SMALL  TABLE-WARE. 

TO  buyers  of  solid  Silver  Forks  and  Spoons 
this  house  offers  the  following  advantages : 
Choice  may  be  made  from  a variety  of  patterns 
of  artistic  merit  as  well  as  the  highest  finish  that 
have  been  adopted  not  less  for  their  practical 
fitness  for  use  and  long  service  than  for  their 
beauty  of  design. 

Fixed  low  prices  per  ounce  and  a clear  state- 
ment of  weights  enabling  purchasers  to  know 
exactly  what  they  are  getting  for  their  money. 

Engraving  of  initials,  not  in  a merely  mechan- 
ical way,  but  in  a finished  st^le  in  harmony  with 
the  pattern. 

The  certainty  of  being  able  at  any  future  time 
to  obtain,  without  trouble,  additional  pieces  of  pre- 
cisely the  same  pattern  they  may  now  purchase. 

This  last  consideration,  in  connection  with  the 
fact  that  the  price  per  ounce  is  the  same,  wheth- 
er the  purchase  be  of  but  one  half  dozen  pieces 
or  any  larger  number,  is  of  no  slight  importance 
to  those  who  may  wish  to  form  sets  by  purchas- 
ing in  modest  quantities  from  time  to  time. 

A “ T’ork  and  fyx>on  List,"  giving  weights  to 
the  dozen  pieces,  prices,  and  illustrations  full 
size  of  patterns,  will  be  sent  on  application. 

Theodore  B.  Starr,  Diamond  Importer,  Jewr- 
eller,  Silversmith,  etc.,  206  Fifth  Ave.,  Madison 
Square,  New  York [^dr.] 


SEEMINGLY  ERADICATED 

With  repented  nnd  powerful  doses  of  quinine,  chills 
nnd  fever,  in  some  one  of  its  various  forms,  springs 
into  active  existence  again,  often  without  the  slight- 
est apparent  provocation.  To  extinguish  the  smoul- 
dering embers  of  this  obstinate  and  recondite  malady, 
no  less  than  to  subdue  it  when  it  rages  fiercely  in  the 
system,  Hostetler's  Stomach  Bitters  is  all-sufficient. 
When  every  resonree  of  the  pbannncopmin  lias  boon 
exhausted  against  it  in  vain,  the  Bitters  conquer  it— 
will  remove  every  lingering  vestige  of  it.  Nay,  more, 
the  Bitters  will  protect  those  brought  within  the  influ- 
ence of  the  atmospheric  poison  that  begets  malarial 
disease  from  its  attacks.  Disorders  of  the  stomach, 
liver,  and  bowels  are  among  the  complaints  to  be  ap- 
prehended from  the  use  of  miasma  - tainted  water. 
These  are  both  cured  and  prevented  by  the  Bitters. 
Rheumatism,  constipation,  and  renal  complaints  yield 
to  its  action [Adv.] 


When  baby  was  sick,  we  gave  her  Castoria, 

When  she  was  a Child,  she  cried  for  Castoria, 
When  she  became  Miss,  she  clung  to  Castoria 
When  she  had  Children,  she  gave  them  Castoria — 
Mdr.l 


ADVICE  TO  MOTHERS. 

Mas.  Winslow’s  Soothing  Syrup  should  always  be 
used  for  children  teething.  It  soothes  the  child,  soft- 
ens the  gums,  allays  all  pain,  cures  wind  colic,  and  Is 
the  best  remedy  for  diarrhoea  25c.  a bottle.— [Ado.) 


“BROWN’S  HOUSEHOLD  PANACEA,” 

Tue  Great  Pain  Rki.ikveu, 

For  Internal  and  External  Pains,  Rheumatism,  Pain  in 
Stomnch.Bowels.orSide, Colic,  Diarrha-a, Colds, Sprains, 
Burns, Scalds, Cramps, and  Bruises, 25c.a  bottle.-fdde.j 


USE  BROWN’S  CAMPHORATED  SAPONACEOUS 
DENTIFRICE  for  the  TEETH.  DELICIOUS.  *5c. 
— [Adv.]  


All  lovers  of  the  delicacies  of  the  table  nse  Angos- 
tura Bitters  to  secure  a good  digestion. — [Ada.] 


BEECH  A M’S  PILLS 

Have  been  before  the  public  of  England  for 
half  a century,  and  it  lias  lately  been  demon- 
strated that  they  are  nine  times  more  used  than 
all  the  other  Patent  Medicines  put  together,  and 
are  to  be  found  in  every  English-speaking  coun- 
try in  the  world.  In  order  to  meet  the  wishes 
and  requirements  expressed  by  Americans,  many 
of  whom  already  know’  their  value,  Bkkcuam’s 
Pills  arc  now  introduced  in  such  a thorough 
manner  that  no  home  need  be  without  them  in 
America,  where  a shrewd  and  discerning  people 
will  soon  join  in  the  universal  testimony  that 
Bkkciiam’s  Pills  ark  worth  a Guinea  a Box. 
-[Adv.]  ====_ 

A Senator’s  wife,  who  is  said  to  serve  the 
best  chocolate  in  Washington,  gave  the  follow- 
ing receipt  to  Miss  Edith  Ingalls:  Three  quarters 
of  a cake  of  Baker’s  chocolate,  one  quart  of  cold 
water,  one  qunrt  of  sweet,  rich  milk,  sugar  to 
taste.  Grate  or  scrape  the  chocolate  and  mix 
with  the  water,  thoroughly  and  smoothly;  then 
sweeten  and  allow  to  boil  until  it  is  quite  a thick 
paste.  Boil  the  milk  separately  and  stir  it  into 
the  chocolate  mixture,  nnd  cook  a few  minutes 
longer. — [A</il] 
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range  one  of  their  favorite  hiding-places.  A tra- 
dition prevailed  among  the  miners  that  prospect- 
ors never  returned  from  the  Sierras  Superstition. 
By  this  date  that  story  has  been  fully  exploded. 
Rumors  of  ancient  tanks  having  been  found 
among  its  foot-hills  and  even  at  high  altitude, 
some  of  them  of  extensive  capacity,  seem  to  be 
well  authenticated.  On  the  plain  below,  how- 
ever, within  an  area  of  some  twenty  square  miles 
or  less,  there  are  still  to  be  seen  six  well-defined 
and  quite  extensive  mounds,  the  largest  of  which 
appears  in  the  foreground  of  the  illustration  given. 
They  have  the  same  dun  gray  coloring  of  the 
Casa  Grande  and  the  d6bris  round  about  it.  I 
presume  the  Hemingrny  expedition  have  been  at 
work  on  this  large  mound.  Father  Siedelman,  a 
German  Jesuit  who  crossed  La  Tempe  and  pene- 
trated the  Colorado  plateau,  nnd  visiting  the 
Moquis  pueblos,  if  not  reaching  the  California 
missions  also,  has  described  a Great  House  as 
existing  at  this  point.  Whether  he  wrote  from 
hearsay  or  described  what  he  saw  is  a little  hazy, 
but  it  is  probable  that  he  did  see  the  remains  of 
a building  quite  similar  to  the  Casa  Grande  that 
still  stands  fifty  miles  to  the  southward.  The  evi- 
dences of  industrial  life  are  abundant.  The  Mor- 
mon farmers  near  Hayden,  of  whom  there  are  two 
small  colonies,  are  reported  to  have  found  and  re- 
created for  their  own  use  ancient  acequias  or  main 
irrigating  ditches,  by  which  water  is  taken  from 
the  Salt  River,  nnd  their  portions  of  the  secondary 
plain  are  transformed  once  more  into  fertile  gar- 
dens and  orchards.  These  acequias  extend  for 
at  least  twenty  miles  from  Salt  River;  some  are 
large  enough  to  float  a barge,  and  all  are  so  laid 
out  as  to  serve  land  at  heights  higher  than  is  now 
common  in  our  irrigation  works.  The  attention 
now  being  turned  to  these  mounds  and  their 
meaning,  we  shall  not  be  long  in  finding  the  ex- 
tent of  the  life  they  represent. 

The  valleys  of  the  Upper  Gila,  the  San  Pedro, 
the  Salt,  the  Verde,  and  the  Colorado  Chiquito 
rivers,  with  their  tributaries,  cutting  into  the 
southern  face  of  the  Colorado  Plateau,  are 
marked  all  over  with  these  evidences  of  ancient 
activity.  The  Tonto  Basin,  and  that  of  the 
White  Mountains,  now  forming  the  San  Carlos 
Apache  Reservation,  give  ample  proofs  of  for- 
mer inhabitants.  Nothing  but  foundation-stones, 
or  posts,  have  been  found,  and  they,  it  is  appar- 
ent, must  have  been  those  of  walls  or  structures 
used  for  defensive  enclosures,  or  buildings  of 
considerable  size.  There  always  seem  to  have 
been  small  dwellings  around  or  near  these  larger 
ones  or  enclosures,  as  the  illustrations  show. 
Some  of  these  may  well  have  been  designed  as 
fortifications.  Certainly  the  ground-plans  force 
that  conclusion  upon  observers  who  have  had 
anv  soldierly  training  whatever.  But  these  are 
still  in  what  may  be  termed  the  open  country, 
relatively  speaking.  Following  north  and  north- 
eastward the  traces  of  these  ancient  people,  by 
the  dwellings  they  have  left,  and  a change  in 
character  and  conditions  becomes  at  once  ap- 
parent. The  dwellings  begin  to  assume  the  type 
of  cliff-houses,  found  so  extensively  in  the  Rio 
San  Juan,  La  Plata,  and  Manco,  in  southwest  Colo- 
rado. Ruins  of  rude  watch-towers  are  found  on 
the  rocky  “ coigns  of  vantage,”  especially  where 
narrow  valleys  still  afforded  space  for  dwellings 
and  cultivated  fields.  One  is  forced  to  the  sad 
conclusion  that  the  once  prosperous  and  indus- 
trious town-dwellers,  who  have  left  their  auto- 
graphs in  the  Casa  Grande  and  the  La  Tempe 
mounds,  were  being  driven  back,  in  a mighty 
conflict  with  both  increasing  aridity  and  a fiercer 
savagery,  further  and  further  into  the  more  in- 
hospitable but  sheltering  wilds  of  the  vast  pla- 
teau. 

The  ruins  found  in  this  region  usually  fall  into 
one  of  several  groups : (a)  the  casas  grandes ; (6) 
mounds  like  those  of  La  Tempe;  (c)  fortifica- 
tions such  as  the  watch-towers  of  the  Rio  Verde ; 
(d)  enclosures  like  those  the  ground- plans  of 
which  are  seen  in  the  diagrnms  herein  present- 
ed ; and  (c)  cliff-dwellings,  such  as  the  Colorado 
Chiquito  ruins;  finally,  the  excavations  such  as 
those  known  as  the  “Montezuma  Wells,"  found 
just  beyond  the  Tonto  Basin.  As  to  other  evi- 
dences of  life,  there  are  abundant  shreds  of  pot- 
tery, but  no  whole  vessels.  They  all  have  the 
geometric  figuring  of  the  so-called  Aztec  life  and 
works,  but  which  are  also  found  in  the  remains 
of  Toltec,  Maya,  Nahault,  and  Inca  civilizations, 
while  still  to  be  seen  in  the  woven  and  pottery 
bowls  of  Navajo,  Rimu,  Moqui,  and  Zufii  Indians, 
as  well  as  among  the  people  of  Guadalajara. 
Stone  arrow-heads  have  been  found  in  abun- 
dance; some  stone  implements;  rudely  wrought 
planks  also ; pieces  of  woven  fabrics,  made  from 
the  fibre  of  the  yucca,  or  Spanish-bayonet,  and  of 
the  maguey  ( aloe  Americana)  plant,  have  been 
discovered  in  the  form  of  shroud  and  sandal; 
some  bone  tools,  such  as  needles;  no  metal 
whatever.  Many  traditions  exist  of  mining,  but 
none  have  really  been  verified.  Some  very  rude 
surface  workings,  even  shallow  tunnels,  have 
been  found  in  Central  Arizona,  but  these  are 
most  likely  to  have  been  made  by  Apache  or 
Navajo.  In  the  Rio  Verde  clrff-caves,  and  in 
some  discoveries  recently  made  in  Chihuahua, 
near  to  the  Casas  Grandes  that  still  stand  among 
the  eastern  foot-hills  of  the  Sierra  Madre,  skele- 
tons of  men,  women,  and  children  have  been 
found  entombed.  They  are  evidently  of  a race 
different  from  any  we  now  know.  So,  at  least, 
the  descriptions  given  would  decidedly  indicate. 

The  Casas  Grandes  in  Chihuahua  shown  in 
our  illustration  are  located  about  160  miles  south 
of  the  New  Mexican  line.  They  are  some  seventy- 
five  miles  west  of  the  Mexican  Central  Railroad, 
among  the  easterly  foot-hills  of  the  mother  moun- 
tains. When  General  Crook  was  buried  in  the 
heart  of  the  Sierras  on  his  last  Apache  hunt  of 
1884,  the  village  of  Casas  Grandes  was  the  sta- 
tion of  a considerable  body  of  Mexican  troops, 
who  were  awaiting  the  possible  irruption  before 
“ Los  Gringos  n of  the  dreaded  Apache  Isbmael- 
ites.  The  village  is  also  about  160  miles  north- 


west of  Chihuahua  City.  The  earliest  known  dis- 
covery of  these  ruins,  still  inhabited  in  part  by 
the  Mexican  ladroiu*  of  the  region,  was  made  in 
1819  by  Sefior  Escudero,  who  wrote  of  them,  too 
faithfully  perhaps,  as  “a  group  of  rooms  built 
with  mud  walls.”  They  hod  previously  been  de- 
scribed on  hearsay  as  “a  grand  edifice  of  stone, 
well  hewn.”  They  are  neither  stone  nor  mud,  but 
of  the  same  material  described  in  the  Casa  Grande 
of  Arizona.  A few  miles’  distance  south  and  west 
the  remains  of  a stone-walled  fortress  are  report- 
ed as  still  standing.  I have  not  seen  them,  but 
the  two  have  been  mistaken  for  each  other  with- 
out question.  In  1842  there  was  talk  of  three 
stories  and  a roof  still  to  be  seen  at  the  Casas 
Grandes.  Nothing  of  the  sort  now  exists.  The 
ruins  are  half  a mile  from  the  present  village, 
nnd  are  located  in  a fine  valley  or  eintaga  two 
miles  wide.  The  crumbling  walls  will  still  av- 
erage twenty  feet  high ; some  are  but  five  feet, 
ana  other  portions  stand  fifty  feet  in  height. 
There  are  evidences  of  crumbled  buildings  for 
two  miles  up  and  down  the  valley.  The  principal 
ruin  is  about  800  feet  long,  and  some  fifty  in 
width.  There  are  three  large,  long,  and  wide 
mounds  of  crumbled  cojon  near  by.  Inside,  the 
walls  have  the  glaze  that  the  more  perfect  struc- 
ture in  Arizona  possesses;  and  this  is  the  Casa 
Grande  of  Chihuahua,  neither  so  interesting  nor 
imposing  as  the  one  I’ve  termed  “The  Great 
House  of  Montezuma.” 

Let  us  turn  from  the  contemplation  of  these 
prehistoric  structures  and  crumbled  remains  to 
the  proofs  of  another  and  as  striking  a life, 
though  it  has  not  had  in  this  region  so  large  a 
population  to  control.  I refer  to  that  of  the 
Spanish  missionary  priests,  in  whose  footsteps 
sprung  up  a series  of  church  stations  whose  char- 
acter and  power  are  none  the  less  remarkable 
that  some  are  in  ruins,  and  all  are  in  more  or 
less  decadence.  Commencing  with  San  Anto- 
nio, Texas,  in  the  far  south,  it  will  be  seen  by  a 
slight  examination  of  the  records  that,  following 
the  success  of  Cortez  in  Mexico,  there  was  a 
systematic  use  of  missionary  zeal  as  a means  of 
building  and  solidifying  Spanish  power.  The 
Rio  Grande  is  the  only  open  valley-way  from  the 
basin  of  Mexico  into  the  heart  of  what  was  the 
mysterious  continent  from  the  sixteenth  to  the 
eighteenth  centuries.  Even  a little  inquiry  into 
Mexican  history  will  show  that  the  Spanish  mis- 
sions were  mainly  laid  down  on  two  lines,  one 
being  the  Rio  Grande  Valley  northward,  and  the 
other  from  the  Pacific  Ocean  inward  as  to  Cali- 
fornia. Undoubtedly  the  Rio  Grande  was  the 
traders’  and  soldiers'  highway  long  before  Cortez 
overthrew  the  Aztec  Empire.  There  is  another 
strain  of  mission  life  projected  from  the  interior 
of  Mexico,  but  by  the  Gulf  of  California.  San 
Antonio,  Laredo,  Presidio  del  Norte,  Piedras  del 
Negro  Isleta,  Paso  del  Norte,  Las  Cruces,  Albu- 
querque, Santa  F6,  with  other  intermediate  places, 
are  the  names  of  the  Rio  Grande  mission  sta- 
tions, where  a church,  a ranch,  and  a garrison 
grew  together.  The  Indian  pueblos  of  New  Mex- 
ico were  all  church  stations,  and  often  the  fires 
in  the  cstufas  of  Montezuma  seemed  to  have 
served  as  coals  with  which  to  burn  the  incense 
on  Jesuit  or  Dominican  altars.  The  walls  of 
lonely  Abo,  herein  presented,  are  still  in  dispute 
as  to  their  use.  Roofless,  gloomy,  solitary  they 
stand,  marking  the  site  of  a long-perished  pueblo ; 
but  do  they,  as  claimed,  mark  also  the  existence 
of  a once  prosperous  Catholic  mission  and  sta- 
tion ? I have  my  doubts. 

Returning  to  Arizona,  it  will  again  be  found 
that  an  open  valley,  however  small,  became  a 
notable  highway  for  soldier  and  priest — presum- 
ably for  the  trader  also.  He  makes  the  trinity. 
Before  me  lies  a Jesuit  map  printed  at  the  close 
of  the  seventeenth  century  and  bearing  the  name 
of  Padre  Kino.  The  Gulf  of  California  afforded 
the  Jesuits  an  inlet  and  footing,  and  from  its 
shores  they  pushed  their  way  inland  and  north- 
ward. So  they  entered  the  Primeria  Alta,  or 
Arizona,  by  the  puenla  of  the  Santa  Cruz.  A few 
ruins  of  missions  are  found  south  of  the  present 
Sonora  line ; north  of  it  they  are  numerous  enough 
to  be  remarkable.  The  ruins  of  St.  Joseph  of 
Tumaccacori  and  the  finely  preserved  Church  of 
San  Xavier  del  Bac,  views  of  which  are  given, 
are  the  best  specimens  of  the  structures  and  set- 
tlements the  Catholic  missionaries  made  in  our 
far  southwest.  There  is  a fact  of  considerable 
significance  in  reviewing  the  ancient  with  the 
mission  life  of  our  south  plateau  region.  It  is 
that  a map  showing  both  strains  will  in  large  part 
preserve  the  same  locations.  Between  the  par- 
allels of  24°  and  30°  there  are  no  evidences  ob- 
tained of  the  existence  of  casas  grandes  and 
similar  ruins.  Even  so  diligent  a student  as 
Hubert  H.  Bancroft  finds  none  to  record  in  his 
work  on  the  Native  Race*.  The  Jesuit  mission 
map  already  referred  to,  and  which  bears  date 
1698,  contains  but  very  few  mission  names  be- 
tween parallels  21°  and  80°,  and  those  few  are 
quite  close  to  the  shores  of  the  Gulf  of  Califor- 
nia.  In  Lower  California  there  are  none,  while 
below  30°,  in  Sonora  and  Sinaloa,  there  are  but 
three  indicated.  Between  80°  and  38°  there  arc 
over  twenty  dozen  church  ruins  still  to  be  traced 
besides  the  two  structures  herein  illustrated.  The 
Casa  Grande  was  made  a mission  station  by  the 
good  Father  Kino,  and  it  is  indicated  on  his  map 
by  the  largest  cross  it  contains.  Beginning  with 
Calabasas,  but  seven  miles  from  the  Sonora  line, 
in  the  open  valley  of  the  Santa  Cruz,  and  which 
was,  down  to  the  early  part  of  the  present  cen- 
tury, a Spanish  military  station,  the  whole  valley 
northward,  as  well  as  that  of  San  Pedro  to  the 
east,  bears  the  traces  here  and  thereof  important 
stations.  Above  Calabasas  stand  the  presidio 
and  church  of  Tubac.  The  roofless  structure 
used  by  the  priests  not  more  than  sixty  years 
since  is  still  an  object  of  devout  curiosity  to  the 
Mexican  peasants.  I have  a distinct  recollec- 
tion of  being  aroused  very  early  one  morning 
when  camped  close  to  its  walls  by  the  murmur 
of  prayers,  as  several  hooded  and  beshawled  old 


women  told  their  beads  and  said  their  matin  ori- 
sons under  the  open  sky  and  within  the  crum- 
bling adobe  walla  of  the  old  church.  The  striking 
ruins  of  the  mission  of  St.  Joseph  of  Tumaccacori 
are  but  a short  distance  from  Tubac  nnd  in  full 
sight  of  the  well-travelled  valley,  on  the  west 
mesa  of  which  it  is  located.  Tumaccacori  shows 
evidence  of  having  been  a large  and  important 
station.  The  field  and  orchard  enclosures  are 
large,  and  the  cloisters  or  priests’  dwellings  to 
the  rear  of  the  church  offer  proof  of  a consider- 
able establishment.  It  was  entirely  destroyed 
some  time  in  the  third  decade  of  this  century  by 
the  Apaches,  who,  after  several  generations  of 
comparative  quiet,  began  again  their  work  of 
desolating  this  whole  frontier.  The  old  mission 
of  San  Augustine,  or  the  Casa  dc  Dominic  Padre, 
near  Tucson,  has  long  since  crumbled  away,  and 
only  the  foundation  lines  mark  the  site  thereof. 
It  is  claimed  that  the  Presidio  of  Tucson  was  first 
established  in  the  latter  part  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  but  this  is  doubtful.  There  is  no  ques- 
tion, however,  thut  a considerable  town  existed 
long  before  the  Spanish  occupation  some  three 
miles  from  the  present  city.  To  the  southwest, 
beyond  the  Alida  Pass  and  the  bold  peak  of  the 
Baboquivera,  within  the  Papogueria,  there  are 
evidences  of  active  mission  life.  On  the  Gila,  at 
its  junction  with  the  Colorado,  three  mission  sta- 
tions were  established  by  Father  Kino  and  his 
immediate  successors.  Siedelman  and  other  Jes- 
nits  reached  the  Moquis  pueblos,  and  fitted  the 
Catholic  worship  to  the  ceremonial  rites  of  the 
Montezumists.  As  early  as  1720  there  were  in 
all  under  Jesuit  direction,  within  northern  So- 
nora and  southern  and  central  Arizona,  twenty- 
three  missions,  with  seventy-three  Indian  pueblos 
under  their  charge.  These  included  Calabasas, 
Arivaca,  Sopori,  San  Miguel,  Sonoita,  Santa  Ana, 
Guarani,  San  Gertrude  del  Tubac,  St.  Joseph  of 
Tumaccacori,  San  Xavier  del  Bac,  San  Philip, 
near  Maricopa  Wells,  San  Augustine,  near  Tucson, 
nnd  San  Dionysius,  with  its  two  minor  stations, 
near  Yuma,  on  the  Colorado. 

The  Church  of  San  Xavier  del  Bac  is  the  most 
remarkable  Catholic  ecclesiastical  structure  within 
the  borders  of  the  United  States,  raking  its  age 
and  situation  as  well  as  its  really  fine  proportions 
and  striking  appearance  into  due  consideration. 
It  was  built  as  a mission  church  for  the  Papago, 
or  “ baptized,”  Indians ; that  is  the  significance 
of  their  names.  The  church  still  remains,  ns  it 
has  done  almost  unbrokenly  since  1768,  when  it 
was  commenced,  the  place  of  Christian  worship 
for  a simple,  sober,  chaste,  industrious,  and  re- 
markably brave  people,  who  still  number  some 
6000  souls.  It  presents  a remarkable  appear- 
ance, standing,  as  it  does,  a lone  and  striking 
monument  of  simple  devotion,  in  the  midst  of  a 
widely  sweeping  landscape  of  green  table-land 
and  brown-toned  mountain  ranges.  Inside,  it 
presents  some  as  striking  features  as  the  out- 
side, among  which  are  a few  carved  figures  in 
olive  - wood,  apparently,  that  adorn  the  chancel 
arch.  The  figures  are  small,  but  exceedingly 
well  carved.  Among  them  is,  or  was,  a figure  of 
The  Christ,  into  whose  features  the  priestly  artist 
had  wrought  all  the  mystic  significance  of  sacri- 
fice and  service  his  soul  and  brain  could  con- 
ceive of  and  embody.  There  was  another  head 
— that  of  St.  Francis  di  Assisi  — which  for  rapt, 
ascetic,  and  devout  expression  could  hardly  be 
excelled.  Opposite  was  a figure  cast  in  a differ- 
ent mould,  for  it  represented  a jolly,  rotund 
monk  in  gown  and  cowl,  all  of  “the  olden  time,” 
across  the  rotund  stomach  of  which  the  hands, 
clasping  a book,  are  folded.  I have  said  “ was,” 
because  reports  have  been  published  of  vandal 
hands  having  despoiled  the  sanctuary  of  some 
of  the  figures  I write  of. 

This  paper  is  already  reaching  the  limits  of 
the  space  to  which  it  must  be  confined.  But  in 
closing  my  slight  and  sketchy  description  of  the 
remarkable  proofs  of  so  diverse  a duality  of  civ- 
ilizations, let  me  give  very  briefly  some  of  the 
suggestions  to  which  my  personal  observations, 
as  well  as  studies,  have  led  me  in  regard  to  the 
ancient  people  represented  by  “ The  Great  House 
of  Montezuma.” 

I have  said  that  construction  ranks  almost  with 
language  in  determining  the  status  and  character 
of  such  peoples.  Of  language  we  have  nothing, 
unless  the  solitary  hieroglyphs  found  and  copied 
by  Captain  Johnston,  U.S.A.,  be  in  evidence.  The 
rock-drawings,  or  ideographs,  of  which  an  illus- 
tration is  given,  arc  too  rude  for  anything  but  the 
picture-drawing  of  the  most  untutored  tribal  Ind- 
ian. There  is  but  the  faintest  resemblance  in 
any  of  them  to  even  the  poorest  rock-pictures 
found  in  Lower  Mexico.  But  the  Casa  Grande 
of  the  Gila,  the  ruins  in  northwest  Chihuuhua, 
the  desiccated  remains  of  the  ancient  dead  found 
quite  recently  near  the  same  place  with  the  skel- 
etons earlier  discovered  in  the  Rio  Verde  cliffs, 
the  pottery  and  stone  implements,  all  indicate  to 
my  mind  an  arrested  civilization,  similar  in  all 
probability  to  that  of  the  earlier  stages  of  the 
Toltecs,  which  though  at  first  an  exotic,  accord- 
ing to  Mexican  traditions,  took  on  quite  rapidly 
the  more  elaborate  and  pre-existing  civilization 
of  the  Mayas  and  Nahaults  which  it  found  and 
imposed  itself  upon  somewhere  about  the  sixth 
century  of  our  era.  That  Toltec  Empire  life 
lasted  for  five  centuries,  falling  to  pieces  beneath 
internal  dissensions  and  the  attacks  of  the  Aztecs 
and  other  Mexican  tribes  during  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury. Such  glimmering  traditions  as  we  nre  able 
to  gather  point  to  the  destruction  about  the  same 
time  of  the  town  - dwellers  and  house-building 
communities  that  lived  between  80°  and  38°  of 
north  latitude.  They  evidently  were  not  com- 
munal house  occupants,  but  dwellers  in  separate 
homes.  This  seems  to  me  to  mark  them  as  a 
people  separate  from  the  Pueblo  communities  of 
to-day,  or  of  th eir  ancestors,  unless,  indeed,  the 
Zufiis  be  a surviving  remnant  of  the  older  race. 
What  I want  to  point  out  also  is  the  fact  that 
for  at  least  six  parallels  of  latitude — from  24°  to 
80° — there  are  no  traces  of  Casa  Graude  life, 


and  but  little  remains  of  mission  activity.  This 
zoue  of  Mexico  seems  to  have  been  the  original 
home  and  rouming  ground  of  the  heretofore  ir- 
reclaimable Apache,  Lipan,  and  kindred  clans. 
Is  it  not  probable,  then,  to  conjecture  that  the 
same  irruptions  which  weakened  and  finally  over- 
threw the  Toltec  Empire  to  the  south  also  over- 
threw and  destroyed  the  weaker  stock  to  the 
north  ? Combining  such  savage  irruptions  with 
the  recession  of  the  waters  of  the  Gulf  of  Cali- 
fornia, and  the  probable  irruptions  of  small  vol- 
canoes at  the  same  period,  as  well  also  as  the 
increasing  aridity  of  the  region,  growing  with 
denudation  and  constant  erosion,  is  there  not  in 
all  this  a reasonable  explanation  of  the  complete 
overthrow  of  a great  people,  and  their  retreat, 
league  after  league,  into  the  very  heart  of  the 
huge  and  inhospitable  plateau?  With  what  won- 
derful patience  and  tenacious  courage  did  they 
resist  the  decrees  of  savage  Fate ! How  strik- 
ingly adaptable  must  they  have  proven  them- 
selves to  be,  as  they  changed  both  the  material 
and  form  of  their  dwellings  and  community  struc- 
tures from  the  eajon,  or  concrete  of  the  Casa 
Grande,  and  the  sun-brick,  or  adobe  of  the  family 
dwelling,  to  the  rude  yet  massive  stone  struc- 
tures and  abodes  whose  remains  nre  found  on 
southern  and  eastern  cations  of  the  Colorado 
Plateau.  Then  mark  the  endurance  and  power 
exhibited  in  what  were  evidently  the  latest  phases 
of  their  struggle  for  life — the  cliff-dwellings  and 
towers  of  the  Rios  Manco,  San  Juan,  La  Plata, 
Ban  Miguel,  and  Dolores  in  southwest  Colorado. 

And  here  the  record  ends.  From  parallels  30° 
to  87°  30',  located  within  an  irregular  triangle 
— the  eastern  perpendicular  of  which  may  be 
laid  along  the  Rio  Grande,  and  the  western  ob- 
lique can  be  set  in  the  south  at  112°  west  longi- 
tude, and  its  northeast  apex  at  about  106°  30’, 
while  the  base-line  will  be  the  thirtieth  parallel 
— there  is  an  area  full  of  interest,  suggesting 
marvellous  romance  and  inspiring  to  searching 
inquiry.  To  my  imagination,  at  least,  no  ques- 
tion of  unsolved  hisiory  holds  more  of  interest 
than  that  of  the  race  or  races  who  once  inhab- 
ited it,  and  perished  utterly  some  time  between 
the  eleventh  and  fourteenth  centuries  of  the 
Christian  era. 


FORT  MONROE  IN  SPRING-TIME. 

Spring  is  the  season,  if  there  is  a season  nt  the 
place,  of  Old  Point  Comfort.  It  is  difficult  to  say 
why  any  particular  pleasure  resort  is  successful, 
but  it  is  comparatively  easy  to  say  why  it  re- 
mains so.  Take,  for  example,  the  enormous 
hotel  which  figuratively  may  be  said  to  lie  under 
the  shadow  of  Fort  Monroe.  There  are  other  eli- 
gible sites  fora  big  winter  nnd  spring  hotel  on  the 
shores  about  the  mouth  of  Chesapeake  Bay,  for 
these  shores  wander  in  and  out,  up  and  down  riv- 
ers, and  finally  off  behind  Norfolk,  and  every- 
where there  are  stretches  of  hard  sandy  beaches 
which  invite  the  bathers  very  early  in  the  season — 
so  early  that  the  pleasant  summer  weather  finds 
many  lingering  Northern  people  away  from  their 
own  more  invigorating  climate.  There  is  no  other 
spot  on  the  coast,  however,  where  there  is  a large 
military  post,  and,  of  course,  no  other  spot  where 
there  is  the  most  picturesque  military  post  in  the 
country.  There  are  other  posts  situated  in  more 
picturesque  localities,  but  at  Old  Point  Comfort 
the  fort  itself  is  the  feature.  Its  high  stone  walls 
and  water-battery,  with  the  moat  between,  are  of 
themselves  sufficiently  attractive  to  invite  the  idler. 
And  yet  this  does  not  tell  why  the  success  of  the 
place  began,  why  the  first  man  and  woman,  bride 
and  groom,  very  likely,  made  their  way  to  the  old 
government  inn  and  proclaimed  its  virtues  to  the 
world. 

Having  once  found  out  the  place,  however,  the 
world,  after  its  fashion,  came  on.  The  old  hotel 
was  a small  house  dominated  and  overshadowed 
by  the  fort  Southerners  there  found  sea  airs  that 
were  not  too  harsh  for  them,  and  were  yet  more 
invigorating  than  the  warmer  climate  of  their  in- 
terior homes.  In  the  early  days,  when  the  army 
was  under  Southern  influence,  when  society  had 
more  to  do  with  the  military  profession,  the  South- 
ern men  and  women  trooped  annually  to  Old  Point 
Comfort,  nnd  many  of  them  spent  their  summers 
at  the  Ilvgeia.  Its  oysters  and  fish  were  good,  it 
was  near  the  terrapin  country,  while  neighbor- 
ing Norfolk  supplied  its  tables  with  canvas- 
back  and  red-licad  ducks.  To  be  sure,  most  of 
these  luxuries  of  gastronomy  were  found  in  the 
winter,  and  that  has  now  made  the  place  an  all- 
the- year-round  resort.  In  the  summer  salt-water 
bathing  was  the  blessing  it  conferred  upon  its 
visitors,  besides  idleness  and  contentment. 

From  this  it  is  easy  to  see  how  it  has  grown. 
It  had  no  Southern  rival  in  the  ante-bellum 
times  except  the  “Old  White,"  and  the  springs 
were  in  the  Virginia  mountains.  When  the  ton- 
ic of  the  sea  was  needed,  “Old  Point”  was  the 
attractive  resort  to  those  who  had  not  the  money 
or  the  physique  for  Newport.  Then  there  was 
the  military  post  with  its  attractive  officers.  In 
those  first  days  the  hotel  did  not  stand  where  it 
does  to-day.  It  was  on  the  site  of  the  present  en- 
gineer’s office,  and  the  walk  that  takes  one  into  the 
postern-gate — the  private  back  entrance  which  ev- 
ery well-regulated  fort  possesses — ran  by  its  side. 
Now  it  is  down  on  the  white  bench,  one  of  the 
best  stretches  of  sand  for  bathers  on  the  Atlantic 
seaboard,  and  it  is  ten  times  bigger  than  the  old 
Hygeia  to  which  the  Southerner  used  to  resort. 
It  has  grown  and  grown,  and  it  keeps  on  growing, 
until  its  lights  of  a night  stretch  far  away,  and 
its  farthest  wing  looks  like  a house  in  another 
part  of  the  village.  Room  by  room  has  been 
added.  Now  the  dancing  pavilion  is  joined  to 
the  dining-room,  nnd  a new  pavilion  is  built,  whieK 
may  soon  give  way  to  a still  newer.  The  de- 
mands upon  the  hotel  grow,  for  it  is  the  only 
hotel  at  the  Point,  which  is  all  government  reser- 
vation. It  is  an  out-of-the-way  place,  as  every 
one  knows,  and  unique.  There  is  no  town.  gy_ 
erything  is  the  government’s— the  hotel,  the  drug* 
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Btore,  the  grocery  and  dry-goods  store,  tlie  bar- 
room, the  oyster  shops, and  thedwellings — all  who 
occupy  premises  pay  no  rent  to  the  government. 
This  sort  of  thing  results  in  a village  that  is  not 
like  many  others  in  the  United  States.  It  is  not 
full  of  thrifty  people,  and  its  idlers  constitute  the 
great  majority.  The  negroes  of  Old  Point  Com- 
fort have  very  few  equals  for  laziness,  and  their 
vehicles  and  mules  are  unique.  The  former  are 
broken  down  to  the  degree  of  picturesqueness, 
and  the  latter  are  as  ragged  as  their  masters. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  road  is  good  and  the 
walks  are  neatly  kept.  The  government  does 
this,  and  the  government,  as  a rule,  has  neat  and 
cleanly  habits.  So  the  village  differs  in  this  re- 
spect also  from  towns  of  its  size.  There  is  no 
“ tough  end  ” at  Old  Point,  which  is  something 
that  cannot  be  said  of  many  small  communities 
even  in  good  New  England.  The  hotel  is  at  the 
wharf,  but  the  most  fastidious  of  guests  will  not 
find  any  of  the  unpleasant  sights  and  odors  that 
are  usually  found  at  a landing-place. 

It  is  not  necessary,  however,  to  describe  the 
characteristics  of  so  well-known  and  so  old  a re- 
sort as  Old  Point  Comfort.  There  are  very  few 
Americans  who  have  the  money  to  go  anywhere 
who  have  not  looked  over  the  broad  waterway  to 
the  capes,  or  moralized  on  the  Ripraps,  now  de- 
serted by  every  one  but  a single  ordnance  ser- 
geant, who  is  so  devoted  to  the  place  that  he  has 
lived  there  for  two  years  without  pay.  The  mem- 
ories of  the  war  are  pleasantly  awakened,  the 
Monitor  and  the  Merrimac  are  occasionally  talk- 
ed about  in  the  drowsy  way  that  sleepy  air  in- 
spires. Newport  News  is  in  sight,  no  longer  the 
despatch  - point  of  an  army,  but  distinguished 
amid  all  the  surrounding  landscape  by  a huge 
grain  elevator.  Old  Norfolk,  with  its  memories 
of  long  before  the  war,  is  distant  an  hour’s  sail, 
and  there  is  a tradition  there  that  oysters  and 
ducks  are  cooked  better  than  they  are  anywhere 
else,  and  amateur  gastronomists,  whose  palates 
are  satisfied  by  tradition,  lug  off  strangers  to  the 
Norfolk  restaurants.  But  Norfolk  is  not  an  ex- 
ception to  the  rule  that  theories  of  the  surpassing 
excellence  of  out-of-the-way  cook  shops  are  bet- 
ter for  the  ear  than  for  the  stomach.  All  the  de- 
lights of  the  Point  are  known,  and  they  have  been 
written  about  in  innumerable  papers  and  corre- 
spondence. What  interests  us  now  are  the  so- 
cial characteristics  of  the  place. 

People  come  here  in  shoals.  When  the  boat 
or  the  stage  from  the  train  is  due  the  bell-boys 
range  themselves  into  a long  line  in  front  of  the 
hotel  desk.  Every  one  who  can  find  a chair  or  a 
spot  of  carpet  to  stand  on  joins  the  bell-boys  in 
the  enormous  front  “office” — such  an  “office”  as 
can  be  found  in  no  other  hotel  in  the  country. 
Like  other  apartments  of  the  house,  it  has  been 
enlarged  by  knocking  away  the  partitions,  and 
simply  turning  several  rooms  into  one,  leaving  the 
common  chimney,  with  its  several  fireplaces,  in 
this  instance  four,  the  central  and  commanding 
feature.  Here  the  guests,  men  and  women,  con- 
gregate. The  men  smoke,  the  women  gossip,  and 
nil  look  at  the  new  arrivals.  Very  few  of  these 
are  known  to  those  who  have  preceded  them. 
Naturally  it  used  to  be  different.  There  are 
doubtless  habitues  now,  but  in  the  first  years  of 
the  Point’s  career  ns  a resort  almost  every  one 
was  an  habitu6,  and  was  acquainted  with  nearly 
every  one  who  came.  So  many  people  come  here 
that  one  finds  it  difficult  to  believe  that  they  can 
be  housed  and  cared  for  even  in  the  immense 
structure  which,  as  the  advertisements  say,  was 
founded  by  Harrison  Phoebus.  Who  are  they 
who  come  ? In  the  first  place,  they  are  not  the 
people  who  go  to  Florida,  Tuxedo,  and  Washing- 
ton for  the  winter.  They  are  not  the  people  who 
are  wholly  on  pleasure  bent.  They  are  many  of 
them  after  health.  Most  of  them  are  looking  for 
rest.  A very  important  number  of  them  are 
brides  and  grooms  playing  the  old  game  of  try- 
ing to  look  like  old  married  people.  Invalids 
with  wasting  strength,  and  business  men  who 
have  worked  too  hard  during  the  winter,  and  who 
feel  the  necessity  of  recovering  a little  of  their 
lost  strength  before  they  rush  into  the  heats  of 
summer,  make  up  a large  part  of  the  guests,  and 
pure,  simple,  unadulterated  idleness  is  their  occu- 
pation. A few  fishing  canoes,  a cat-boat  or  so, 
invite  the  guests  to  sail,  but  there  are  so  few  of 
them  in  comparison  with  the  human  swarm  that 
it  is  evident  at  a glance  that  the  passion  for  sail- 
ing is  not  strong.  There  are  very  few  carriages 
except  those  belonging  to  the  officers  of  the  post, 
and  no  “ establishments  ” such  as  make  splendid 
the  roads  of  Newport,  Long  Branch,  and  Sarato- 
ga. The  people  apparently  do  not  care  very 
much  for  driving,  and  that  is  easily  explained  by 
the  nature  of  the  country  about  the  fort.  So  far 
as  the  brides  and  grooms  are  concerned,  they  nat- 
urally forget  the  game  which  they  suppose  they 
are  playing,  and  sit  in  the  public  office  for  hours 
gazing  tenderly  into  one  another’s  eyes. 

There  is  an  excellent  band,  for  a United  States 
military  band,  at  the  post,  and  the  people  dine 
and  dance  to  its  music.  Sometimes  a guest  will 
get  up  interest  enough  to  suggest  a tramp  through 
the  big  fort,  or  to  wonder  when  it  will  be  warm 
enough  this  year  to  go  in  bathing.  When  the 
people  go  into  the  fort  they  usually  go  in  a great 
company,  as  if  to  sustain  one  another  under  the 
searching  gaze  of  the  officers  and  soldiers  of  the 
United  States.  Sometimes  they  go  in  by  the  back 
door,  and  sometimes  by  the  front  way,  but  they 
prefer  the  former,  because  there  they  are  not 
obliged  to  come  face  to  face  with  a real  live  sen- 
tinel. When  they  have  gone  over  the  wooden 
bridge  which  crosses  the  moat,  and  penetrated  the 
passage  through  the  walls,  and  have  wandered 
over  the  brick  walks  by  the  officers’  quarters,  the 
barracks,  the  hospital,  and  have  looked  at  the 
archaic  field-guns  under  the  live-oaks  on  the  edge 
of  the  parade-ground,  some  one  of  the  tourists, 
bolder  than  the  rest,  will  ask  an  officer  or  soldier 
where  the  fort  is  situated.  They  evidently  think 
it  is  something  small  and  compact,  something  that 
they  can  feel  all  over  with  their  hands,  something 


that  they  can  take  in  with  a single  glance  of  the 
eye.  They  want  a condensed  fort,  a fort  that  can 
be  thoroughly  appreciated  and  enjoyed  all  at  once, 
and  they  are  apparently  disturbed  and  troubled 
when  they  are  told  that  this  village  is  the  fort. 
When  they  climb  up  on  the  ramparts  they  feel 
better.  Then  there  are  the  drills  to  look  at,  but 
these  are  not  satisfactory,  because  the  fort  is  an 
artillery  post,  and  artillery  drill  is  not  familiar  to 
the  average  citizen,  who  has  seen  no  soldiers  but 
those  of  the  militia.  People  have  stood  looking 
at  the  work  of  raising  a 15-inch  gun,  or  placing  it 
on  the  blocks,  or  even  at  target-firing,  and  have 
innocently  asked  the  officer  in  charge  if  there 
wasn’t  to  be  a drill.  Even  a prominent  militia 
officer  of  New  York,  in  looking  at  an  artillery 
formation,  criticised  it  because  it  was  different 
from  the  formation  of  an  infantry  company. 

But  all  this  is  aside.  What  is  characteristic  of 
Fort  Monroe  is  the  placid,  unexciting,  unexacting 
existence  which  is  led  by  the  people  who  go  there, 
upon  whom  the  most  laborious  demands  are  those 
made  by  the  officers  of  the  garrison,  who  are  sure 
to  leave  their  cards  for  any  one  to  whom  they  or 
their  friends  desire  to  be  civil.  And  are  not  those 
demands  pleasant?  Ask  the  young  girls  who 
look  up  at  a red-striped,  red-shoulder-strapped 
lieutenant  of  artillery  with  the  wondering  eyes 
that  betoken  worshipful  admiration.  It  seems 
as  though  women  would  never  be  able  to  outgrow 
the  brass-button  period. 


INSIDE  OF  THE  WASHINGTON 
MONUMENT. 

Appearances  are  deceptive  in  two  particulars 
inside  of  the  Washington  National  Monument: 
it  is  neither  so  dangerous  as  it  looks  to  ride  to 
the  top,  nor  so  tiresome  as  one  would  suppose  to 
walk.  Most  visitors  prefer  riding,  on  general 
principles.  The  ladies  enter  the  elevator  car  with 
many  half-smothered  “ohs”  and  “ahs"  of  mis- 
giving, and  seek  retired  seats  where  they  can 
faint,  if  necessary,  without  getting  into  anybody’s 
way  or  otherwise  giving  trouble.  But  such  pre- 
cautions are  quite  needless.  The  car  moves  up- 
ward with  a solemn  dignity  of  gait,  which  not 
only  is  consistent  with  the  memorial  atmosphere 
of  the  great  pile,  but — the  engineers  being  not 
regardless  of  the  element  of  effect — emphasizes 
the  impression  of  the  distance  travelled  toward 
the  zenith.  Besides,  the  strong  net-work  of  wire 
in  which  the  car  is  incased  is  enough  to  discour- 
age any  suicidal  propensities  on  the  part  of  the 
inmates,  while  the  shaft  in  which  it  plays  is  so 


constructed  that  no  one  inside  the  car  has  a chance 
to  make  himself  sea-sick  by  peering  down  the  well 
beneath  his  feet. 

But  in  spite  of  all  the  comfort  and  convenience 
of  the  elevator,  the  tourist  who  would  enjoy  the 
monument  to  the  full  must  make  one  trip  through 
it,  either  up  or  down,  on  foot.  The  climb  upward 
offers  a forbidding  prospect  at  the  first  glance; 
but  the  iron  stairs  are  broad  and  of  an  easy  rise, 
and  the  platforms,  at  intervals  of  ten  feet,  run 
the  whole  length  of  one  side  of  the  monument, 
giving  the  walker  a chance  to  catch  his  breath  so 
often  that  he  finds  it  hard  to  realize  how  fast  he 
is  ascending. 

Arrived  at  the  top  by  either  route,  it  depends 
upon  circumstances  how  much  the  visitor  will 
see.  On  stormy  days,  and  in  high  winds,  it  is  of 
course  impracticable  to  have  all  the  eight  win-  National  Museum  can  be  dimly  discerned  beyond, 
dows  open.  A breeze  which  would  be  innocent  and  still  further  on  the  glass  roof  of  the  botan- 
enough  at  the  surface  of  the  earth  may  have  the  ical  preserves  reflects  the  sunlight  like  a polish- 
force  of  a small  hurricane  at  the  height  of  five  ed  mirror.  From  the  west  windows  we  catch  a 
hundred  feet;  and  water,  once  within  the  monu-  glimpse  of  Georgetown  College  clad  in  serious 
ment,  has  but  one  way  to  get  out,  namely,  by  gray,  and  the  Naval  Observatory  in  refulgent 
trickling  down  the  side  walls,  rendering  the  whole  white,  with  an  upper  stretch  of  the  Potomac  as 

far  as  the  Chain  Bridge,  five  miles  above  the  city ; 
and  Arlington  Heights,  with  the  yellow  front  of 
the  old  Custis-Lee  mansion  peeping  out  between 
the  trees  well  over  on  the  left.  To  the  south, 
practically  nothing  is  to  be  seen  except  the  re- 
claimed flats,  the  historic  Long  Bridge,  and  the 
windings  of  the  river,  which  can  be  followed  with 
the  naked  eye  down  almost  to  Mount  Vernon. 

Everything  of  interest  that  is  visible  from  the 
windows  of  the  monument  is  not  to  be  seen  by 
looking  earthward.  The  curiosity-seeker  who  is 
venturesome  enough  to  thrust  his  head  and  shoul- 
ders out  of  one  of  these  openings  and  look  up 
will  see  what  he  probably  has  never  seen  before 
section  or  new  wall  sho win o marblk  headers  in  the  wav  of  protection  against  lightning.  Each 
alternating  WITH  granitk  blocks.  of  the  four  faces  of  the  pyramid  bristles  with 

fifty  metnl  points ; and  the  two  hundred,  stand- 
interior  damp,  cold,  and  disagreeable.  Each  side  ing  out  like  quills  upon  the  fretful  porcupine,  bo 

of  the  pyramidal  apex  contains  two  windows,  dissipate  the  electricity  which  plays  about  the 

They  are  closed  on  the  outside  every  night  by  monument  that  in  the  fiercest  storms  persons  can 

marble  block  shutters,  fitting  neatly  into  the  stay  at  the  top  and  watch  the  lightning  without 

sockets  left  for  them,  and  swinging  inward,  day-  uneasiness,  and  quite  insensible,  through  any 

times,  on  huge  hinges.  On  the  inside  are  glazed  physical  effect  upon  themselves,  of  the  disturb- 

sashes  which,  when  not  in  use,  fold  down  into  ance  of  the  atmospheric  conditions.  Soon  after 

sockets  hidden  under  wooden  aprons.  Sometimes  it  was  finished,  and  before  these  precautions  had 

the  glass  is  entirely  transparent,  and  interposes  been  taken,  the  monument  was  once  struck,  and 

no  obstacle  to  the  view ; but  if  there  has  been  a a stone  directly  underneath  the  aluminium  cap 

recent  rain,  or  a frost  has  coated  the  panes  with  was  cracked  from  top  to  bottom.  At  a first 

crystals,  a part  of  the  picture,  at  least,  must  be  glance  this  seems  like  a pretty  serious  accident, 

guessed  at.  But,  all  the  conditions  favoring,  an  as  it  is  not  plain  how  any  one  could  climb  out- 

uncommon  panorama  is  spread  before  the  eye.  side  to  make  repairs  when  the  staging  and  cables 

There  is  not  much  about  it  that  is  striking.  The  used  by  the  workmen  had  been  taken  away.  But 

surface  of  the  country  around  Washington  is  rath-  there  was  where  the  foresight  of  the  master  en- 

er  flat,  and  the  horizon  line  is  almost  unbroken.  gineer  made  itself  felt.  At  a convenient  point 

Inside  of  the  city  the  red  of  the  brick  houses  is  on  one  side  of  the  apex,  and  close  to  the  top,  he 

the  prevailing  color,  and  the  green  foliage  of  the  had  left  a single  stone  without  cement  or  other 

trees,  although  a relief  to  the  monotony,  runs  in  fastening,  so  that  any  time,  at  an  hour’s  notice, 

straight  rows  and  forms  angles  mathematically  it  could  be  removed  and  leave  an  aperture  large 

exact.  Nevertheless,  the  outlook  is  most  inter-  enough  for  the  passage  of  a human  body.  Through 

esting.  From  no  other  artificial  column  in  the  the  hole  a steady-headed  mechanic  crawled,  and 

world  can  the  ground  below  be  studied  so  direct-  facing  inward,  and  reaching  out  as  far  as  pos- 

lv  without  the  interference  of  buttresses  or  roofs,  sible,  contrived  to  throw  a loop  of  rope  over  the 

One  realizes  now  the  meaning  of  the  terra  “a  cap.  To  the  extremities  of  the  rope  a plank  was 

bird’s-eye  view.”  The  whole  region  round  about  fastened ; and  on  this  platform  he  rested  while 

lies  spread  out,  less  like  a landscape  than  a map,  with  chisel  and  hammer  he  forced  a brace  of 

dotted  here  and  there  with  objects  which  at  once  strong  copper  bolts  through  the  broken  stone  and 

arrest  attention  and  stimulate  inquiry.  To  the  gripped  the  two  pieces  together, 
north,  just  beyond  a fine  stretch  of  greensward,  If  the  visitor  has  mounted  the  monument  in 
stands  the  White 
House,  flanked  by  the 
Treasury  and  the 
State,  War,  and  Navy 
departmentbuildings. 

Sixteenth  Street,  160 
feet  broad  for  its 
whole  length,  and 
bearing  on  its  crown 
the  imaginary  line 
known  to  geogra- 
phers as  the  Meridian 
of  Washington,  looks 
like  a white  belt  bi- 
secting the  mass  of 
mingled  darker  hues. 

The  Patent  Office,  the 
Pension  Building, 
and  Judiciary  Square 
all  come  into  the  same 

field ; and  away  off  in  the  distance — forty-five  the  elevator,  the  chances  are  that  he  will  have 
miles  as  the  crow  flies,  say  the  knowing  ones — had  enough  for  one  day  of  being  packed  with 
Sugar  Loaf  Mountain  rears  its  head,  distinguish-  some  thirty  others  of  his  kind  into  so  small  a 
able  from  the  other  blue-tinted  hills  on  either  space,  and  will  prefer  making  the  descent  on 

side  of  it  by  the  peculiar  shape  which  has  given  foot.  Here  he  would  do  well  to  notice  the  struct- 

it  its  name.  To  the  eastward,  the  first  object  ure  of  the  inner  walls,  as  revealed  by  the  dim 
which  catches  the  eye,  naturally,  is  the  Capitol,  light  of  an  electric  bulb  or  two  at  each  landing, 
and  from  no  other  point  in  the  city  is  that  edifice  The  gray  granite  which  forms  the  bulk  of  the 

seen  to  so  fine  an  advantage.  Its  architectural  inner  facing  is  cut  in  rectangular  blocks,  laid 

proportions,  distorted  as  usually  seen  from  below,  lengthwise  like  bricks ; and  the  alternate  courses 

are  here  brought  out  admirably.  One  can  ap-  are  broken,  at  intervals  of  two  blocks,  by  “ head- 

preciate  its  symmetry  as  well  as  its  size.  The  era  ” of  marble  which  serve  as  a bond  between 

pleasure-grounds  which  lead  down  from  its  new  the  outer  wall  and  its  lining.  This  arrangement, 

marble  terraces  to  the  foot  of  the  hill  are  a tri-  suggestive  of  the  checker-board,  continues  from 

umph  of  landscape-gardening  as  viewed  from  the  470-foot  level  till  the  160-foot  level  is  reached. 

here ; and  at  the  At  that  point  the  new  wall  ceases  and  the  old  one 


FROM)  THE.  CITY  OF  FREDERICK  M? 

Cl  VI L*  y]  AND  RELIC  10  LIBERTY 

First  proclaimed  the 

PILGRIM  ^ FATHERS  of  MARYLAND 

as  emUemed  in  fhe  "a R K.” of  the  Covenant  of  "Freedom,  ancL 
the  ’’DOVE'  the  Harbinger  of  Peace  and  Fellowship  that  guided 
them,  through  the  dangers  of  the  deep,  have  Been,  secured  as  the 
BIRTH  RfGHT  of  the  NATION  hjrthe  enduring  SEAL  of  IheMINIST 
ER  of ’’JUSTICE,  CECJUSTE.  WASHINGTON^' 

ONE  OF  THE  REAL  “OLD-TIMERS.” 


place  where  they  begins.  The  square  space  in  which  the  stairway 

end,  the  Mall,  is  confined  is  narrowed  by  some  feet,  as  the  old 

shaped  somewhat  wall  was  built  a great  deal  heavier  than  the  new. 

like  a great  emerald  From  a neat,  geometrical,  regular  piece  of  ma- 

key-stone,  divides  sonry  the  change  is  instantaneous  to  a pile  of 

the  two  populous  dingy  white  rubble.  No  order  is  visible  in  the 

sections  of  the  arrangement  of  the  blocks  which  form  it  as  to 

West  End  from  either  size  or  shape ; and  the  only  assurance  of 

one  another.  The  the  strength  of  the  mass  is  to  be  found  in  its 

brown  sandstone  thickness,  which  at  the  base  is  about  fifteen  feet, 

tower  of  the  Smith-  But  the  walls  offer  other  attractions  to  the  eye 
sonian  Institution,  than  the  study  of  their  composition.  For  nearly 

which  near  at  hand  three  hundred  feet  from  the  ground  they  are  stud- 

has  a rather  impos-  ded  with  memorial  tablets  presented  by  various 

ing  effect,  is  dwarf-  states,  potentates,  corporations,  societies,  and  in- 

ed  by  distance  and  dividuals  all  over  the  world.  The  stones  given 

the  angle  at  which  by  Connecticut  and  Florida  were  both  too  soft  to 

one  looks  down  stand  the  exposure  to  which  they  were  subjected 

upon  it.  The  blue,  while  the  monument  was  building.  Nearly  all 

red,  and  white  the  Southern  States  made  their  contributions  ten 


SECTION  OF  STAIRCASE,  WITH  OLD  WALL  BEHIND. 


patchwork  of  the  or  twelve  years  before  the  civil  war,  and  the  ar- 
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PENN  STATE 
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dor  of  the  Southern  temperament  is  shown  by  the 
patriotic  sentiments  inscribed  on  these  tablets, 
as  distinguished  from  the  undemonstrative  utter- 
ances of  the  North.  “ Delaware,  first  to  adopt, 
will  be  the  last  to  desert,  the  Constitution 
“Maryland:  a memorial  of  her  regard  for  the 
Father  of  his  Country,  and  of  her  cordial,  habit- 
ual, and  immovable  attachment  to  the  American 
Union;”  “Virginia,  who  gave  Washington  to 
America,  gives  this  granite  for  his  monument 
“ The  tribute  of  Missouri  to  the  memory  of  Wash- 
ington, and  a pledge  of  her  fidelity  to  the  Union 
of  the  States;”  “Tennessee:  the  federal  Union, 
it  must  be  preserved;”  “The  State  of  Louisi- 
ana, ever  faithful  to  the  Constitution  and  the 
Union ;”  “ State  of  Georgia : the  Union  as  it 
was — the  Constitution  as  it  is “ Alabama : the 
Union  of  Equality,  as  adjusted  by  the  Constitu- 
tion ;”  “ Under  the  auspices  of  Heaven  and  the 
precepts  of  Washington,  Kentucky  will  be  the 
last  to  give  up  the  Union” — these  are  some  of 
the  sentiments  which  stare  at  the  thoughtful 
reader  from  the  wall,  like  so  many  Kip  Van 
Winkles  waking  from  their  long  sleep  in  bliss- 
ful unconsciousness  of  the  changes  wrought  by 
the  passing  years  on  the  surface  of  things  about 
them.  The  city  of  Frederick,  Md.,  has  the  quaint- 
est tablet  in  the  wall;  its  long  inscription  cut  in 
an  old-fashioned  style  and  illustrated  with  a re- 
lief of  Noah's  ark,  and  the  dove  soaring  away 
with  her  olive  branch,  the  two  emblems  being  so 
nearly  of  the  same  size  as  to  suggest  a wonder 
whether  it  was  not,  after  all,  the  ark  that  came 
out  of  the  dove  instead  of  the  dove  out  of  the 
ark.  Another  odd  contribution  is  a large  square 
stone  inscribed,  “Nov.  12, 1852.  From  the  Post- 
masters and  Ast.  Postmasters  of  the  State  of  In- 
diana. Dedicated  to  the  memory  of  Washington. 
May  his  principles  be  distributed  broadcast  over 
the  land,  and  every  American  be  a D.  P.  0.” — 
whatever  that  may  mean. 

The  class  of  relic-collectors  who  do  not  stop 
at  vandalism  have  made  havoc  with  some  of  the 
memorial  stones.  A slab  of  polished  granite 
presented  by  the  Free  Swiss  Confederation  in 
1862,  with  its  inscription  in  large  brass  letters 
riveted  fast,  has  had  nearly  half  of  these  letters 
torn  off  and  carried  away ; while  one  other,  which 
would  not  yield  to  the  iconoclast’s  jimmy  readily 
enough,  hangs  by  a single  rivet  still.  The  mar- 
ble tablet  of  South  Carolina  has  had  the  raised 
Gothic  O in  the  first  word  knocked  off.  The 
nicely  carved  emblematic  relief  of  the  American 
Medical  Association,  with  a number  of  human 
figures  in  it,  has  suffered  compound  mayhem  in 
the  loss  of  sundry  hands,  arms,  legs,  feet,  heads, 
and  other  members ; a fine  representation  of  a 
locomotive  is  minus  several  driving-wheel  spokes; 
and  the  tablet  of  the  American  Whig  Society  of 
Princeton  College,  thanks  either  to  the  souvenir- 
hunter  or  to  the  hand  of  Time,  acting  on  a bad 
setting,  has  broken  quite  in  two,  so  that  the 
ragged  edges  protrude  and  threaten  the  head  of 
the  wayfarer  who  hugs  the  wall  too  closely. 


THE  PICTURE  OF  COMMERCE. 

Doxs  anybody  suppose  that  the  battle  between 
Daub  and  Chromo  has  resulted  in  the  routing  of 
Daub  ? The  odds,  apparently  fearful  ones,  are 
against  the  picture  of  commerce ; but  still  it  holds 
its  own  in  defiance  of  all  the  formulated  rules  of 
political  economy.  It  is  nonsense  to  urge  of  the 
decline  of  hand-work,  when  pitted  against  steam- 
power,  when  the  matter  of  the  daub  is  studied. 
Labor  bureaus  who  have  examined  the  many 
trades  ought  to  have  given  some  attention  to  pic- 
ture manufacturing,  and  accounted  for  its  flour- 
ishing condition.  They  should  have  told  us  how, 
in  spite  of  the  changing  order  of  things,  it  still 
holds  its  own.  Labor  bureaus,  satisfactory  so  far, 
might  have  found  out  for  us  where,  at  least,  are 
the  markets  for  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
daubs  produced  every  year. 

Persons  of  a practical  and  observing  frame  of 
mind  insist  that  there  is  a close  relationship 
between  stove-pipes  and  commercial  pictures. 
“There  must  be,”  so  they  say,  “thousands  of 
ugly  gaping  holes  punched  into  walls  so  as  to 
admit  of  stove-pipes.  When  stoves  in  the  sum- 
mer season  are  not  in  use,  daubs  answer  their 
purpose  in  covering  up  the  holes.”  The  needs 
of  bar-rooms  all  over  the  country  have  also  been 
advanced.  It  has  been  imagined  that  the  sight 
of  a daub  hanging  from  a bur-room  wall  might 
incite  drinking,  the  optical  effects  of  a mirage 
having,  as  it  is  well  kuown,  that  effect  on  the 
thirsty  traveller  in  the  desert.  Others,  again,  in 
endeavoring  to  account  for  the  distribution  of 
the  daub,  have  intimated  that  the  Congo  or  Stan- 
ley Pool  might  absorb  the  daub.  There  may  be 
possibilities  in  the  stove-pipe  and  bar-room  theo- 
ries, only  remarking,  however,  that  as  to  the  con- 
cocter  of  cocktails  he  plies  his  vocation  to-day  in 
a shrine  of  art.  As  to  the  African  demand,  if 
only  the  black  man  could  be  induced  to  buy  the 
daub  in  lieu  of  spirits,  his  condition  would  be 
wonderfully  improved,  only,  peculiar  as  he  may 
be  as  to  the  recognition  of  the  white  man’s  civi- 
lization, the  negro’s  mental  condition  is  not  yet 
quite  so  abased  as  to  receive  the  picture  of  com- 
merce. 

How  are  these  pictures  pushed  on  a public? 
Has  any  one  ever  met  a drummer  in  daubs? 
Does  he  travel  on  the  road  ? If  he  did,  in  order 
to  sell  his  wares,  in  eloquence,  push,  cheek,  he 
would  rival  Balzac’s  “illustrious  Gaudissard,” 
who  was  the  king  of  drummers.  W’here  the 
bulk  of  the  daubs  go  to  must  ever  remain  a mys- 
tery. 

Some  time  ago,  among  the  requisitions  for  an 
asylum  for  the  insane,  funds  were  asked  for  “the 
embellishing  of  a recreation-room  for  the  pa- 
tients,” and  this  sentence  was  found : “ We  might 
expend  judiciously,  say,  $75  in  the  purchase  of  a 
dozen  or  so  of  oil  - pain tiugs  to  hang  on  the 
walls.”  It  is  believed  that  here  is  discoverable 
some  vague  hint  which  in  a measure  tends  tow- 
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ard  the  solution  of  the  vexed  question,  the  mar- 
keting of  the  daub.  Still,  though  the  aims  of  the 
official  at  the  head  of  the  insane  asylum  might 
be  praiseworthy  and  looking  toward  bettering  the 
condition  of  his  patients,  doubts  may  be  enter- 
tained whether  pictures  of  this  character  would 
not  have  in  time  turned  the  inmates  of  that  asy- 
lum either  into  idiots  or  raging  maniacs. 

In  New  York  the  business  of  constructing  the 
daub  is  carried  out  on  a large  scale.  Sometimes 
it  is  the  picture  which  is  made  in  order  to  sell 
the  frame.  A shop  has  a lot  of  sham  gilt  strips 
which  have  no  market,  and  can  only  find  pur- 
chasers when  converted  into  frames.  Twenty- 
five  to  forty-five  cents  is  a fair  price  for  a large- 
sized gilt  frame.  The  labor  of  cutting  the  strips 
and  securing  them  with  glue  or  nails  amounts  to 
little  or  nothing.  Stretchers  of  prepared  muslin 
are  purchasable  at  very  low  figures.  There  is  a 
special  cotton  cloth  made  with  a glaze  which  does 
away  with  priming.  Sometimes  this  is  a silicate, 
badly  compounded,  with  an  excess  of  the  alkali, 
which  ruins  the  poor  color  put  on  top  of  it.  To 
make  the  picture  requires  no  urt  ut  all ; not  the 
faintest  conception  of  it;  less  than  is  displayed 
in  putting  a brand  on  a coffee  sack.  It  is  all 
done  by  division  of  labor  and  a few  tracings 
made  by  a stencil.  People  ignorant  of  how  col- 
ored illustrations  were  made  in  books  prior  to 
1835,  as  seen  in  English  books,  and  how  taking 
are  the  painted  cuts,  may  be  told  that  in  Loudon 
the  coloring  of  prints  was  a regular  profession, 
and  that  one  picture  went  through  as  many  hands 
as  there  were  colors  on  it,  the  work-people  know- 
ing nothing  at  all  ubout  art.  In  the  daub  shop 
one  hand  takes  the  trunk  of  that  queer  tree  in 
the  foreground  first  indicated  by  the  stencil,  and 
with  one  stroke  of  a brush  puts  it  in.  The  same 
bistre  color  makes  half  the  rock  in  the  lake  and 
one  side  of  the  palatial  mansion.  Then  No.  1 
pusses  the  stretcher  to  No.  2,  who  quick  as  a 
flash  has  a shade  of  green  which  makes  the  fo- 
liuge  and  the  grassy  slope  to  the  left.  Then  No. 
3 comes  on  with  the  blue  for  the  water  and  the 
sky.  Then  No.  4 gets  it,  and  throws  a streak  of 
yellow  down  the  trunk  of  the  tree,  and  puts  in 
light  the  front  of  the  house,  and  with  what  is  left 
in  his  brush  indicates  the  setting  sun.  The  work 
now  goes  to  a woman,  who  in  the  daub  factory 
visited  seemed  to  be  the  controlling  spirit.  She 
managed  exclusively  the  red  and  the  blue.  She 
put  in  a figure  quick  as  lightning — a red-bod- 
iced  something  with  a blue  petticoat,  and  remark- 
ed, “That’s  a peasant  woman,”  aud  then  her  red 
paint-brush  was  on  lop  of  the  house,  and  she  re- 
marked, “That’s  a chimney.” 

By  the  watch  it  was  exactly  eighteen  minutes 
from  the  time  when  there  was  nothing  on  the 
muslin  until  now  there  was  a lake,  a house,  a 
mountain,  a figure,  a rock,  and  a sunset. 

“ It’s  pretty  quick,”  the  woman  said,  “ but  we 
are  not  hurried  just  now.  A quarter  of  an  hour 
is  fair  time.  But  then  we  slick  it  up  with  varnish, 
and  it  won’t  be  ready  for  the  frame  before  this 
time  to-morrow.” 

“ Do  you  work  up  animal  subjects  in  this  same 
extraordinary  way  ?” 

“Oh,  animals  don’t  pay.  We  did  try  a lot  of 
dogs,  but  the  boss  got  stuck  on  them.  W e length- 
ened them  out  and  made  deer  out  of  them,  stick- 
ing horns  on  them,  and  they  took  for  a while ; 
but  they  too  kind  of  hung  tire.  We  worked  the 
deer  into  cows  aud  horses ; but,  honest,  they  look- 
ed kind  of  queer,  and  they  were  a dead  loss.  Land- 
scapes is  the  thing.  Of  course  we  vary ’em.  This 
week  we  work,  say,  fifty  dozen  of  this  kind.  Next 
week  this  tree  goes  to  the  left,  and  the  rock 
comes  more  to  the  front,  and  it’s  a sunrise  and 
not  a sunset.  Aud  there  is  a boat,  and  a boat 
sells  a picture  if  nothing  else  will.” 

“ Did  you  ever  have  any  art  instruction  ?” 

“ I ? Never.  What  for  ?”  the  woman  asked, 
in  amazement. 

“But  yet  you  put  in  that  figure  well  enough.” 

“Maybe;  but  I couldn’t  paint  a tree — that  is, 
under  six  mouths.  I don’t  do  so  much  work  now 
as  look  after  things.  The  hands  are  generally 
trifling — old  broken-down  sots — though  in  this 
shop  they  are  fairly  decent.  Can’t  give  you 
wages;  it’s  against  the  rules.  All  I can  tell  you 
is  that  it  is  piece-work.  The  good  times  in  the 
business  are  past  and  gone.  Twenty-five  years 
ago  a steady  hand  could  make  as  much  us  five 
dollars  a day  at  it.  Now  it  is  not  better  than 
tailoring.” 

“ Well,  what  is  a picture  worth,  finished,  frame 
and  all  ?” 

“ It’s  according  to  the  size  of  your  order.” 

The  writer  of  this  found  out  afterward  that 
about  $15  a dozen  was  a fair  price.  Taking  $2 
a dozen  for  the  frames  aud  $1  60  for  the  sketch- 
es— the  pictures  being  about  thirty  iuches  long 
by  twenty  high — this  would  leave  $11  60  for  the 
manufacturer.  Paint  and  labor  per  dozen  were 
hardly  calculable,  but  could  not  have  been  more 
than  $6;  so  that  on  the  dozen  pictures  there 
might  be  a profit  of  $5  or  $6. 

Bueli  pictures  may  be  seen  at  auctions  on  the 
Bowery,  though  they  rarely  make  the  whole  stock 
in  trade  of  an  establishment.  They  arc  intro- 
duced ut  passing  intervals,  and  break  up  the  gen- 
eral monotony  of  the  vendue.  There  may  or 
may  not  be  stool-pigeons  present.  It  is,  however, 
never  safe  to  make  a bid  over  a couple  of  dollars, 
or  the  picture  will  be  inevitably  knocked  down  to 
you.  The  auctioneer  has  a patter,  which  he  re- 
peats over  and  over  again : “ Life-like.  This 
glorious  bit  of  uature.  Make  your  home  beauti- 
ful. It’s  a thing,  ~cnts  and  ladies,  that’s  a-guing 
to  last  forever,  aud  the  longer  you  have  it  the 
better  you  will  like  it.  Uptown  I’ve  seed  the  like 
of  this  sold  for  a thousand  dollars,  aud  Stewart 
ar.d  Vanderbilt  just  iightiu’  for  it ; and  for  sech 
a tasty  thing  I am  only  offered  three  aud  five 
cents.  Why  the  frame,  gents — the  frame,  not 
counting  the  cost  of  the  very  best  paint,  couldu’t 
be  had  lor  ten  times  that  money.  And  gone,  sir 
— gone  at  three  dollars  and  fifteen  cents." 

Mr.  Kemble  shows  the  discussion  as  to  the 


merits  of  the  work  of  art,  the  auction,  and  the 
sidewalk  enticement.  The  colored  population  of 
New  York  may  have  musical  gifts,  but  is  rather 
indifferent  as  to  urt,  and  the  blandishments  of  the 
roper-in  are  rarely  effectual.  The  specimen  art 
patron  is  from  the  rural  districts.  He  has  some 
idea  that  his  prospective  summer  bourders  would 
rather  like  their  bare  bedrooms  if  they  had  a pic- 
ture or  so  in  them.  He  has  made  his  purchusc. 
He  has  the  daub  safe  under  his  arm.  Maybe, 
after  all,  it  is  in  summer  boarding-houses  that 
most  of  the  pictures  of  commerce  find  their  place. 


HIGH  BALL  AND  BASE  BALL. 

Ou,  what  a chatter  and  clatter  and  patter 
Crop  up  round  each  matter  of  dollars  or  fame ! 

No  wonder  the  apers  of  “Giants”  cut  capers 
O’er  what's  called  by  the  papers  “the  National 
game." 

In  Battery,  Bowery,  Park,  and  Rialto, 

It’s  ball-bawl,  base-balling  bawl — 

Tenor,  contralto,  aud  high  squeaky  alto, 

And  basso  prafondo  all  bawling  base-ball  1 

See,  Pitcher  is  rushing  and  Striker  is  pushing 
And  flying  with  flushing  of  blood  iu  his  face— 
While  running  his  rounder  falls  flat  on  thcgrouml-u— 
Aud  swims  like  a flounder  through  mud  to  his 
base ! 

“Rail!  that's  what  1 like!''  “Whoop!  let  'er  go, 
Mike!" 

Yells  Umpire,  “No  strike!”  My  eyes!  hear  'em 
squall 

At  poor  Umpire  (ou  hire),  vengeance  dire— “You’re  a 
liar !" 

How  the  choir  on  the  bleaching-  boards  basely  do 
bawl ! 

Talk  of  your  heroes!  With  our  bull  cavalieroes 
Your  Ciesurs  uud  Neros  can’t  begin  to  compare! 
What’s  a Dutchman  or  German,  a Grant  or  a Sher- 
man, 

A Van-gilt  or  a genuine  Gould  millionaire? 

What’s  a pen-wielding  President,  pro  tern.  White 
House  resident. 

Our  pet,  Jack  o'  Diamond,  is  king  of  them  all! 
The  idol  of  Demos,  with  the  riches  of  Demos, 
Whose  sceptre's  a but  and  his  orb  a base-bull. 

What  are  brains  (what's  a bustle)  to  the  graudeur  of 
muscle? 

Mere  scribblers  must  hustle,  or  starve  on  a suub; 
It's  vastly  more  fitting  we  aim  ut  transmitting 
The  genius  for  hitting  a ball  with  a club. 

What!  Artist  aud  Poet  great!  Not  if  we  know  it! 

Por  us  flows  the  wine,  so  let  them  drink  the  gall ; 
What’s  Music  or  Science  ? Wc  hurl  them  defiance 
In  our  high-toned  reliance  on  the  Greatness  of  Bull ! 

Ye  ghosts  of  Olympia!  He'll  cripple  aud  crimp  ye! 

We'll  show  old-world  fooldom  what  Yankees  can  do ! 
We’ll  twirl  before  Czars,  aud  slide  before  Shahs, 
Aud  dazzle  the  dudes  of  polite  Timbuctoo ! 

To  make  game  at  Cheop-u's  Pyramid's  proper, 
Jerus’lem  and  Joppa— we’ll  Bnrnuinize  all, 

Like  Moody  and  Sonkuy;  we’ll  bIiow  our  new  Yan- 
kee 

Old  English  rounder*  rechristeued  Base-boll ! 

Then  play  ball  like  euchre,  play  only  for  lucre. 

For  perhaps  there  may  come  the  degenerate  days 
Ouce  more,  when  a national  game  will  grow  ra- 
tional. 

The  guerdon  mere  Honor  and  profitless  praise- 
8o  be  proud  of  your  betting,  your  pamp'riug  aud 
petting, 

Your  ball-dollur-gettiug  and  swapping  at  call. 

Be  sold  as  a chattel,  “like  dumb,  driven  cattle”— 
Boys,  this  is  the  glory  of  modern  “ base"  Bull. 

O.U.G.  L. 


LITERARY  TREASURES  IN 
ORIENTAL  LIBRARIES. 

Thk  discovery  iu  Constantinople  sevetal  years 
ago  by  Bishop  Bryennios  of  the  Teaching  of  the 
Twelve  A /Rusties,  and  the  discussion  of  this  rure 
find,  which  made  it  evident  that  it  was  a most 
important  new  source  of  information  for  the  New 
Testament  specialist  and  the  historian,  have  put 
Western  scholarship  on  the  qni  vice  us  to  what 
rich  literary  treasures  may  yet  lie  unknown  and 
unappreciated  ou  the  musty  and  mouldy  shelves 
of  Oriental  cloisters  and  libraries.  This  discov- 
ery, as  also  that  of  the  Codex  Sinaitieus  by  Tis- 
chendorf  some  years  earlier  in  the  St.  Catharine 
cloister  ou  Mount  Sinai,  proved  conclusively  that 
notwithstanding  the  tens  of  thousands  of  manu- 
scripts which  from  the  time  of  the  Crusades  down 
to  our  own  day  and  generation  had  been  brought 
from  the  East  and  deposited  iu  the  great  libra- 
ries of  England,  Italy,  France,  aud  Germany,  the 
Orient  still  was  the  possessor  of  an  abuudauce  of 
treasures  that  would  delight  the  eye  aud  heart  of 
the  scholars  of  more  than  one  department  of  re- 
search. 

A number  of  circumstances  have  conspired  to 
make  it  possible  now  for  Western  nations  to 
learn  more  of  the  contents  of  these  libraries  than 
was  ever  the  case  before.  Western  scholars  have 
made  it  a point  to  secure  access  to  them  aud  to 
make  catalogues  of  their  contents,  while  the 
generous  rivalry  of  modern  Greek  scholarship  is 
also  energetically  engaged  iu  this  work  of  literary 
discovery  aud  rediscovery.  By  a singular  piece 
of  good  fortune  the  three  libraries  of  the  East 
which  are  apt  to  contaiu  the  greatest  number  of 
manuscripts  have  been  aud  are  being  examined 
by  competent  men.  These  are  the  libraries  ou 
Mount  Sinai,  at  Jerusalem,  and  on  Mount  Athos, 
the  three  sacred  shrines  of  the  Oriental  Orthodox 
Chureh.  It  appears  from  these  investigations 
that  literally  tens  of  thousands  of  literary  docu- 
ments are  in  these  collections  awaiting  the  pa- 
tient aud  scrutinizing  examination  of  the  schol- 
arly investigator. 

The  greatest  historical  interest  naturally  at- 
taches itself  to  the  St.  Catharine  cloister,  where 
the  most  important  New  Testament  codex  was 
discovered.  Professor  Gardshausen,  of  Leipzig, 
has  prepared  and  published  m Latin  a complete 
catalogue  of  all  the  Greek  manuscripts  in  this 


cloister.  It  contains  1223  codices.  Of  these  147 
contain  portions  of  the  Old  Testament,  158  por- 
tions of  the  New,  15  contain  commentaries,  77 
contain  Church  fathers,  four  are  ascetic  works, 
the  others  being  of  a liturgical,  hymnological,  and 
theological  contents.  Profane  literature  is  repre- 
sented only  in  about  two  dozen  numbers.  More 
than  200  have  dates,  the  oldest  manuscript  being 
of  the  eighth  century.  The  Sinaiticus,  it  will  bo 
remembered,  was  sent  to  Europe,  the  Old  Testa- 
ment being  now  in  Leipzig  and  the  New  in  St. 
Petersburg.  It  dates  from  the  fifth  century.  The 
manuscripts  have  been  collected  from  many  cities 
aud  lands — Egypt,  Alexandria,  Cairo,  Sinai,  Crete, 
Cyprus,  Palestine,  Jerusalem,  Bethlehem,  Patmos, 
Chersones,  Athos,  Cephalonia,  Italy,  and  other 
localities  being  recorded  on  the  manuscripts  as 
the  place  of  their  origin.  In  the  case  of  about 
200  the  names  of  the  writers  are  given,  not  a few 
of  them  being  familiar  ones.  Unfortunately  this 
collection  is  sadly  neglected.  It  will  be  remem- 
bered that  Tischeiidorf  found  his  first  fragments 
of  the  famous  codex  in  the  waste  basket. 

The  Teaching  now  is  in  the  library  of  the  Greek 
Church  iu  Jerusalem,  to  which  it  really  belonged. 
This  collection  contains  at  present  1850  numbers. 
It  will,  however,  increase  in  the  near  future,  us 
it  is  the  purpose  of  the  authorities  to  transfer  the 
libraries  of  the  other  convents  in  this  ecclesiasti- 
cal jurisdiction  to  Jerusalem,  that  of  the  famous 
convent  of  Mar  Saba  being  already  there.  No 
catalogue  of  this  collection  lias  as  yet  been  pre- 
pared, but  it  is  known  to  contaiu  valuable  docu- 
ments dating  back  to  at  least  tire  ninth  century. 
The  chief  contents  are  of  a Biblical  aud  theologic- 
al character. 

The  greatest  collection  probably  in  the  whole 
East  is  found  in  the  twenty  cloisters  on  Mount 
Athos.  Over  ten  thousand  codices  are  found  here 
alone.  For  more  than  eight  years  Professor  S. 
B.  Lainbros,  of  Athens,  oue  of  the  best  among  the 
critical  scholars  of  Greece,  has  been  engaged  in 
the  work  of  cataloguing  these  vast  treasures.  Of 
his  catalogue,  the  first  instalment,  in  which  he 
describes  865  manuscripts  of  the  5759  which  he 
examined,  has  been  issued.  The  two  largest  col- 
lections, those  of  Lawra  and  Watopediou,  had  at 
least  iu  part  been  examined  before.  The  former 
was  found  to  contain  about  one  thousand  and  the 
latter  more  than  four  thousand  works.  These 
two  accordingly  have  collections  almost  as  largo 
as  those  of  the  other  eighteen  cloisters  together. 
Singularly,  Professor  Lainbros  began  his  catalogue 
with  the  more  modern  works.  Of  568  manuscripts 
— the  others  of  the  865  being  modern,  and  treat- 
ing of  church  music — 7 are  from  the  seventh  cen- 
tury, 3 from  the  ninth,  6 from  the  tenth,  13  from 
the  eleveuth,  16  from  the  twelfth,  31  from  the 
thirteenth,  53  from  the  fourteenth,  44  from  tho 
fifteenth,  62  from  the  sixteenth,  129  from  tliu 
seventeenth,  162  from  the  eighteenth,  and  48 
from  the  nineteenth  century.  There  are  78  Old 
Testament  and  36  New  Testament  manuscripts, 
several  of  them  very  valuable.  The  Chureh  fa- 
thers are  exceedingly  well  represented.  Of  uon- 
thoological  literature  there  is  but  little. 

Professor  Lambros  has  also  prepared  a special 
pamphlet  on  the  palimpsests  of  these  collections  ; 
that  is,  those  manuscripts  from  which  an  older 
text  tiad  been  erased  to  make  room  for  a later. 
He  has  proveu  that  at  least  the  Mount  Athos 
monks  did  not  imitate  their  colleagues  in  the 
Western  Church  and  erase  good  works  of  the 
classical  literatures  in  order  to  use  the  eodiees  for 
monastic  aud  ecclesiastical  matter.  Of  course 
these  three  ure  only  a few  of  the  many  collec- 
tions of  unexplored  literary  remains  scattered 
throughout  the  Orient.  When  the  eodiees  of  the 
Eastern  libraries  are  once  studied  as  have  been 
those  in  the  Western,  literary  discoveries  of  un- 
usual value  and  worth  can  be  expected. 


CUPID  WORSTED. 

Thkrk’s  a roguish  little  archer 
Who  besets  us  all  alike; 

No  care  he  knows  if  friend  or  foes 
His  heedless  arrows  strike. 

The  proudest  he  will  vanquish, 

The  sagest  he’ll  deceive ; 

So,  friend,  beware  and  have  a care 
Lest  you  his  tale  believe. 

Listen  to  his  story; 

Let  him  tell  it  through; 

But  take  it  not  an  sirieux, 

Whatever  else  you  do. 

He  knows  when  men  are  weakest; 

He  knows  when  women  yield ; 

His  arrows  fly  ere  you  and  I 
Suspect  he’s  in  the  field. 

When  some  fair  maid  seems  fairest 
’Tis  time  to  have  a care: 

With  roguish  wile  uttd  cunning  smile 
Be  sure  he’s  lurking  there. 

Be  sure  it  is  his  doing, 

Though  the  eyes  bo  black  or  bhK. 

But  take  it  not  au  sirieux, 

Whatever  else  you  do. 

Would  you  pay  this  merry  youngster 
For  the  many  tricks  he's  played, 

Would  leave  forlorn  and  laugh  to  scorn 
The  traps  the  rogue  has  laid? 

Then  follow  where  he  leads  you, 

But  keep  a bright  lookout 

To  reap  the  spoils  aud  skip  the  toils  - 
Take  care  what  you’re  about. 

Listen  to  his  story 
As  though  you  thought  it  true ; 

But  take  it  not  an  sirieux. 

Whatever  else  you  do. 

Manx  E. 
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“We  cannot  comtpend  Ha  arm's  Yotrso  Pkoplk  too  highly.”—  Chris- 
tian Union.  . 

HARPER’S  YOUNG  PEOPLE, 

As  Ir.r.rfniiATKi*  Wjckki.t  for  Bots  and  Girls. 

The  number  for  May  21a/  contains  the  eir/hth  instalment  of 
“ Itorwuittf*"  l>»  Kirk  Misrok,  awl  the  fifth  jmrt  of  " J’rincess 
! .iHirnikmx,"  a fain/  ink,  f>t/  IIkmuktta  Christian  Wright.  JJot/i 
these  glories  are  it/eestrafeel. 

Mr.  A.  A.  Stagg  continues  his  articles  on  “ Iiase~Jlatl  for  Ama- 
teurs,”, if/iir/t  should  be  of  r/ real  value  !<•  yonntj  uspiraufs  to  honors 
in  that  jtopnbir  yame. 

The  principal  illustration  is  entitled 

WAITING  FOR  A BITE, 

From  tub  Painting  itv  J.  <J.  BROWN,  N A. 

Other  contributions  to  this  number  are  Mrs.  Herrick's  “ Little 
F.JCperimnt ts — Hound'''  a story  by  Sydney  I)ayrk,  and  a /sum  by 
Frank  Dempster  Sherman. 
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THE  NEW  YORK  LEGISLATURE  OF  1S80. 

THE  Legislature  of  New  York  which  has  just  ad- 
journed may  not  be  altogether,  as  it  has  been 
called,  “the  most  rotten  legislative  body  that  has 
cursed  New  York  for  years,”  but  it  is  a curious  illus- 
tration of  the  condition  into  which  the  Legislature  of 
the  greatest  State  in  the  Union  has  fallen.  The  rul- 
ing prices  of  votes  are  openly  stated,  and  the  worst  of 
it  is  that  they  are  generally  believed  to  be  accurate. 
That  laws  are  passed  either  as  political  games  or  for 
money  in  hand  paid,  and  not  in  consideration  of  the 
public  welfare,  is  not  doubted.  That  the  Legislature 
in  any  fair  measure,  and  with  certain  honorable  per- 
sonal exceptions,  represents  the  intelligence,  the  en- 
lightened character,  and  public  spirit  of  the  State,  or 
of  the  two  great  parties  in  the  State,  nobody  believes. 
If  it  were  such  a representative,  the  State  of  New 
York  would  be  in  a condition  of  swift  decadence. 
The  Legislature  soon  after  organizing,  and  hearing 
from  the  Governor  and  the  Speaker  solemn  homilies 
upon  the  money  corruption  of  politics — homilies  em- 
phasized by  the  notorious  facts  of  the  then  recent 
national  election — was  forced  by  the  press  and  by  pub- 
lic opinion  to  inquire  into  a wretched  swindle  of  the 
public  in  regard  to  the  ceiling  of  the  Assembly  Cham- 
l>er.  A report  was  made  to  whitewash  the  frauds. 
But  the  honor  of  some  members  could  not  withstand 
the  derision  and  scorn  with  which  the  report  was 
greeted,  and  toward  the  end  of  the  session  a frank 
and  manly  report  of  the  facts  was  submitted,  expos- 
ing a fraudulent  conspiracy,  denouncing  certain  con- 
spirators by  name,  and  urging  the  law  officer  of  the 
State  to  prosecute.  The  facts  are  not  doubted.  But 
so  low  lias  the  character  of  the  Legislature  of  New 
York  fallen  that  the  deliberate  rejection  of  the  re- 
port did  not  surprise  the  public,  and  the  Legislature 
adjourned,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say,  amid  general 
contempt. 

When  it  met  there  were  three  subjects  upon  which 
public  opinion  demanded  action.’  These  were  ballot 
reform,  high  license,  and  a proper  scheme  of  convict 
labor.  Another  measure  of  a similar  reform  char- 
acter was  introduced,  providing  for  State  care  of  the 
insane.  The  ballot  reform  bill,  substantially  that  of 
last  year,  was  passed,  and  was  vetoed  by  the  Gov- 
ernor. The  license  law  is  the  measure  prepared  by 
a commission  in  accordance  with  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  Governor.  Of  this  bill  the  joint  com- 
mittee on  high  license,  in  the  city  of  New  York, 
says  that  while  not  distinctly  a high-license  measure, 
it  is  so  great  an  improvement  upon  the  present  situa- 
tion that  its  enactment  is  most  desirable.  This  bill  also 
passed.  The  Fassett  scheme  for  convict  labor  is  the 
best  law  of  the  kind  yet  proposed, 'and  this  also  passed. 
The  bill  for  State  care  of  the  insane  was  rejected  by 
Lite  Assembly.  But  the  Senate  passed  it  with  amend- 
ments. The  measure  known  as  the  Grant  rapid 
transit  hill  became  the  subject  of  a “deal”  between 
the  party  leaders,  in  which  the  Republicans  were 
“put  hi  a hole”  by  the  Governor’s  refusal  to  ratify 
the  deal,  while  he  signed  the  police  justice  bill, 
which  was  a concession  to  Tammany  by  the  Repub- 
licans for  which  they  received  no  consideration. 
They  took  their  revenge  by  practically  defeating  the 
rapid  transit  bill,  the  passage  of  which  was  desired 
by  public  opinion  in  the  city.  The  popular  esti- 
mate of  the  Legislature  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  an 
alleged  arrangement  was  said  to  have  been  made  by 
Governor  Hill,  Mayor  Grant,  and  Mr.  Platt,  who 
is  not  a nienilier  of  the  Legislature,  which  would 
finally  secure  the  passage  of  the  hill.  Whether  the 
report  was  true  or  not,  it  showed  that  the  action  of 
the  Legislature  upon  such  a subject  was  believed  to 
be  determined,  not  by  public  reasons,  but  by  a deal. 

The  best  acts  of  the  Legislature  are  the  passage  of 
11  io  ballot  reform  law  and  the  Fassett  convict  labor 
bill.  The  lii-st  of  these  may  be  fairly  regarded  as  a 
concession  to  “tl*e  better  element"  of  the  party  of 
the  majority,  ami  the  last  is  an  admirable  law,  drawn 
with  great  lumwled^i^telligeuce,  autkexpe  lie  nee. 
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Whatever  good  legislation  has  been  secured  is  main- 
ly due  to  Republican  votes.  But  neither  party  prob- 
ably will  plume  itself  upon  its  performances  in  the 
Legislature  of  1889.  The  Republicans,  indeed,  have 
the  credit  of  the  good  measures  we  have  mentioned, 
while  the  Democrats  have  arrayed  their  party  against 
every  measure  of  reasonable  reform  approved  by  the 
intelligent  public  opinion  of  the  State.  They  have 
identified  it  with  reactionary  sympathies,  with  disor- 
der and  political  corruption,  which  go  far  to  annul 
the  effect  of  party  professions  of  interest  in  tariff  re- 
form. But  on  the  other  hand  the  Republicans  are 
responsible  for  the  great  disgrace  of  the  session  and 
for  the  “deal.”  These,  and  not  the  final  failure  of 
the  ballot  reform  and  other  bills,  are  the  blots  upon 
the  record,  and  these  the  Republicans  had  the  power, 
and  were  bound  by  their  general  professions,  to  pre- 
vent. They  insist  upon  judging  the  Democratic  par- 
ty hv  the  character  and  performances  of  the  men 
whom  it  chooses  to  represent  it.  They  must  not 
wince  at  a similar  judgment  of  the  Republican  party. 
When  each  party  is  content  to  he  no  worse  than  the 
other,  independence  in  politics  will  be  more  general 
than  ever. 


UNCLE  SAM  ON  THE  CIIAMP  DE  MARS. 

One  excellent  result  of  the  centennial  commemora- 
tion has  been  the  discussion  which  it  has  occasioned, 
especially  due  to  the  sermon  of  Bishop  Potter 
of  the  comparative  public  ideals  of  the  country  in 
1789  and  1889.  The  discussion  has  quickened  inves- 
tigation and  led  to  a great  deal  of  reflection.  It  has 
occurred  to  many  that  our  uncle  Samuel  in  his  early 
youth  may  have  had  several  virtues  which  do  not 
characterize  his  riper  years.  This  suspicion  that,  excel- 
lent as  lie  is,  he  may  not  take  precedence  of  every  age 
and  country,  has  l>een  further  stimulated  by  the  report, 
of  the  unsatisfactory  appearance  which  he  makes  at 
the  Paris  exhibition.  Uncle  Sam  is  reported  not  to 
be  a very  impressive  figure  upon  the  Champ  de  Mara. 
Mr.  Smalley,  who  is  not  careless  of  the  good  name 
of  his  country  in  Europe,  writes  to  the  Tribune , and 
with  most  careful  pen,  in  view'  of  the  fact  that  its  late 
editor  is  now  Minister  in  France:  “When  we  come 
to  the  general  American  section  it  is  doubtful  whether 
we  shall  make  much  impression  upon  the  general 
public.  We  shall  lie  ranked  among  those  nations 
who  have  shown  themselves  careless  of  appear- 
ances. ” 

The  correspondent  of  the  Associated  Press  permits 
himself  a stronger  if  not  more  expressive  treatment 
of  the  case : 

“ Witliin  the  month  that  has  glorified  the  centenary  of  our  civil 
independence  we  cannot  offer  at  the  congress  of  the  world’s  skill 
n solitary  example  of  American  porcelain,  fine  textiles,  superior 
bronzes,  artistic  manipulation  of  wood,  decorative  paper  or  leather, 
We  offer  machines  that  can  write  and  talk,  machines  that  perform 
nil  the  labors  of  the  field,  and  that  solve  most  of  the  problems  of 
the  factory.  In  an  age  of  physics  distinguished  bv  the  discovery 
of  no  new  principle  we  have  astonished  science  itself  by  new  com- 
binations of  principles,  and  by  the  creation  of  resources  for  the 
convenience  of  mankind.  But  we  have  added  scarcely  anything 
to  the  beauty,  grace,  and  repose  of  idealism.  While  justly  boast- 
ing of  our  rank  as  mechanics,  chemists,  and  electricians,  we  still 
pay  transportation  to  England  for  our  native  furs,  skins,  leather, 
and  cotton,  and  are  content  to  pay  afterward  a second  transporta- 
tion and  the  manufacturer’s  price,  ns  well  as  the  custom  tax,  for 
the  products  into  which  our  own  raw  materials  have  been  turned. 
Add  to  this  the  yearly  drain  of  money  unnecessarily  lost,  the  mill- 
ions annually  paid  for  decorative  manufactures  from  every  factory 
of  Europe  and  of  a reviving  East,  and  an  approximate  estimate 
may  be  made  of  the  colossal  penalty  we  pay  with  incomprehensi- 
ble stupidity  for  failing  to  develop  a sense  of  form,  color,  and  com- 
position in  our  own  youth.’’ 

This  is  a strong  assertion  of  our  skill  in  promoting 
comfort  and  convenience.  It  is  a tribute  to  our 
material  prosperity,  but  it  satirizes  even  our  commer- 
cial shrewdness,  while  it  stigmatizes  us  as  thus  far 
wanting  the  highest  results  of  national  genius,  and 
the  intellectual  and  aesthetic  qualities  which  add  the 
final  grace  of  civilization.  This  was  nobly  said  by 
Mr.  Lowell  at  the  centennial  banquet: 

“I  admire  our  energy,  our  enterprise,  our  inventiveness,  our 
multiplicity  of  resources,  no  man  more;  but  it  is  by  less  visibly 
remunerative  virtues,  I persist  in  thinking,  that  nations  chiefly  live 
and  feel  the  higher  meaning  of  their  lives.  Prosperous  we  may 
be  in  other  ways,  contented  with  more  specious  success,  but  that 
nation  is  a mere  horde  supplying  figures  to  the  census  which  does 
not  acknowledge  a truer  prosperity  and  n richer  contentment  in 
the  tilings  of  the  mind.  Railways  and  telegraphs  reckoned  by 
the  thousand  miles  are  excellent  tilings  in  their  way,  but  I doubt 
whether  it  be  of  their  poles  and  sleepers  that  the  minds  are  made 
of  that  ladder  by  which  men  or  nations  climb  to  the  fulfilment  of 
their  highest  purpose  and  function.” 

Perhaps  the  best  way  to  receive  such  words  as  those 
of  Mr.  Lowell  and  Bishop  Potter,  and  such  very 
emphatic. statements  as  those  of  Mr.  Smalley  and  the 
Associated  Press,  of  the  poor  appearance  that  we  make 
even  in  an  industrial  and  inventive  display,  is  not  to 
declare  resentfully  that  Washington  and  his  associ- 
ates were  no  better  than  the  statesmen  of  our  day,  and 
that  seventeen  hundred  and  eighty-nine  lied  and  stole 
and  cheated  quite  as  much  and  as  generally  as  eighteen 
hundred  and  eighty-nine.  Whatever  shabby  thing  a 
man  may  do  he  can  undoubtedly  find  a precedent  for 
it  in  the  doing  of  some  earlier  man,  and  how  ever  far 
a people  may  fall  below  its  own  ideal,  it  can  doubt- 
less find  plenty  of  stumbling  and  falling  in  its  prede- 
cessors of  another  day.  But  is  it,  after  all,  by  prov- 
ing that  our  fathers  were  as  bad  as  we  are,  rather 


than  by  showing  that  we  excel  in  the  distinctive  vir- 
tues of  our  fathers,  that  we  justify  our  pride  in  our- 
selves ? In  the  last  generation  it  was  a familiar  salu- 
tation of  old  courtesy  to  a young  child,  “My  boy, 
may  you  make  a better  man  than  your  father!”  It 
was  not  an  insult:  it  was  an  exhortation.  My  son,  it 
said,  to  excel  your  father  will  make  you  better  than  a 
good  man.  If  the  celebration  should  stimulate XJncle 
Sam  to  resolve  that  good  as  his  father  was,  he  will  try 
to  be  better,  he  will  be  a much  wiser  man  than  in 
attempting  to  prove  that  his  father  was  no  better 
than  he. 


AN  IMPORTANT  POINT. 

We  trust  that  the  newly  organized  Civil  Service 
Commission  will  advise  the  President  strongly  against 
ordering  an  extension  of  the  term  of  one  year  in 
which  a person  “separated”  from  the  service  may  be 
restored  to  it  without  examination.  At  its  first  meet- 
ing after  the  election  the  Civil  Service  Reform  Asso- 
ciation of  New  York  laid  down  what  seems  to  us  the 
true  view  upon  this  jxiint: 

“That  a general  system  of  removals  from  the  public  service 
upon  a party  change  of  administration  under  the  plea  of  correct- 
ing the  injustice  of  previous  removals  is  the  very  evil  that  reform 
sci-ks  to  correct.  Reform  could  never  begin  if  honest  and  efficient 
officers  devoted  to  their  duty  and  not  offensively  partisan,  although 
appointed  for  political  reasons,  should  be  removed  for  precisely 
the  same  reasons  to  make  place  for  partisans  of  the  removing 
power.” 

There  are  some  strong  friends  of  reform  who  hold 
that  the  limitation  of  one  year  within  which  the  res- 
toration may  be  made  without  examination  should 
be  alndished,  and  the  President  will  be  undoubtedly 
urged  by  them  to  authorize  the  change.  But  what 
would  l>e  the  result  ? Let  it  be  supposed  that  Presi 
dent  Cleveland  had  made  a clean  political  sweep  of 
the  service,  President  Harrison  would  then  make 
another  under  the  plea  of  reform. 

It  is  useless  to  argue  that  the  restoration  should 
extend  only  to  cases  where  removal  is  known  to 
have  been  political.  Such  cases  in  general  cannot 
be  known,  because  political  reasons  for  removal  are 
very  seldom  stated,  while  every  person  removed 
would  allege  a political  reason,  and  the  necessary 
investigation  to  ascertain  the  facts  would  be  impos- 
sible. Moreover,  such  removals  when  made  are  gen- 
erally of  persons  who  were  originally  appointed  for 
political  reasons,  and  their  restoration  is  not  in  ac- 
cordance with  sound  principle,  because  if  it  be  wrong 
to  remove  a person  appointed  for  political  reasons 
who  has  practically  proved  his  fitness  and  efficiency, 
the  wrong  done  by  one  President  to  one  person  can- 
not be  remedied  by  the  same  wrong  done  by  his  suc- 
cessor to  another  person.  Practically,  if  this  plan 
should  prevail,  every  person  who  under  any  admin- 
istration has  been  politically  .removed  could  demand 
his  restoration  from  every  succeeding  administra 
tion.  If  President  Harrison  should  reappoint  C be- 
cause his  predecessor,  President  Cleveland,  had  re- 
moved him  to  appoint  B,  then  A,  who  was  removed 
by  President  Arthur  in  order  to  appoint  B,  would 
have  a stronger  claim  than  either.  Reform  must  be- 
gin by  every  successive  President  refusing  to  remove 
perfectly  capable  and  satisfactory  officers,  for  what- 
ever reason  appointed. 

The  term  of  one  year  within  which  officers  re- 
moved for  reasons  disconnected  with  the  service  may 
be  restored  is  a purely  arbitrary  term  adopted  for  the 
purpose  of  enabling  an  appointing  officer  to  remedy 
an  evident  wrong  of  which  he  is  subsequently  con- 
vinced. It  was  not  intended  to  authorize  an  appoint- 
ing officer  arbitrarily  to  evade  the  required  examina- 
tion and  to  make  political  removals  in  order  to  make 
room  for  political  appointments.  This  we  believe  to 
be  so  plain,  and  tlie  consequences  of  unlimited  resto- 
ration without  the  operation  of  the  rules  to  be  so  mis- 
chievous in  promoting  the  evils  to  be  reformed,  that 
we  hope  the  President,  upon  reflection,  will  decline 
to  modify  the  rule.  Commissioner  Lyman,  who  has 
great  experience  as  well  as  great  intelligence  upon 
the  subject,  is  understood  to  have  advised  the  Presi- 
dent against  relaxing  any  barrier  which  the  rules 
have  raised  against  the  abuses.  This  is  not  because 
he  does  not.  acknowledge  the  great  wrong  done  to  an 
officer  by  his  political  removal,  but  because  he  sees 
equally  the  wrong  done  to  the  predecessor  whom  the 
officer  replaced,  and  the  necessity  of  basing  upon  a 
definite  principle  the  action  of  each  successive  Exec- 
utive. Even  were  there  no  other  reason,  it  is  at  pre- 
sent absolutely  impracticable  for  a President  to  un- 
dertake the  correction  of  all  wrongs  of  this  kind  which 
may  have  been  committed  by  his  predecessors. 


THE  POST-OFFICE. 

The  New  York  Herald's  Washington  correspond- 
ence represents  Postmaster- General  Wanamaker 
as  saying  that  the  displacement  of  a postmaster 
without  cause  before  the  expiration  of  his  term 
would  be  a removal,  and  that  the  President  is  not 
making  removals  except  for  cause.  He  added  that 
the  President  would  promptly  remove  inefficient 
]M)sf masters,  but  “be  will  not  remove  a man  merely 
to  make  a place  for  a Republican.”  This  would  be 
important  if  true.  We  do  not  mean  that  it  is  un- 
true, hut  us  it  stands  it  is  a report  merely,  and  uiay 
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be  a misunderstanding1.  If  this  is  to  be  the  rule,  an 
announcement  of  the  fact  by  the  President  would  be 
a public  service.  It  would  be  also  a certain  gain 
for  reform,  because  it  would  both  stay  a general 
sweep  and  show  that  there  is  no  reason  for  it.  But 
the  President  will  see  that  if  there  be  no  reason  for 
dismissing  a postmaster  before  the  end  of  his  term 
for  political  reasons,  it  is  because  such  reasons  do  not 
alfect  the  efficiency  of  his  service,  and  consequently’ 
that  they  do  not  justify  his  dismissal  upon  the  same 
grounds  at  the  end  of  his  term. 

The  only  plea  for  such  dismissal  would  be  that  as 
the  expiration  of  the  term  makes  an  appointment 
necessary,  the  President  may  properly  select  a mem- 
ber of  his  own  party.  But  that  is  to  assume  that  the 
chief  consideration  is  not  the  welfare  of  the  service, 
which  requires  the  retention  of  trained  and  experi- 
enced competency,  but  the  advantage  of  the  party, 
which  is  the  bald  spoils  doctrine.  The  result  would 
be  that  as  all  the  four-year  terms  expire  during 
every  administration  the  whole  service  would  sub- 
stantially undergo  a political  change  with  every 
party  change  of  the  Presidency.  Practically  an  effi- 
cient officer  who  is  not  reappointed  at  the  end  of  an 
arbitrary  term  is  removed.  The  four  years’  act  was 
passed  ostensibly  to  secure  greater  punctuality  and 
precision  in  the  accounting  of  certain  fiscal  officers. 
President  Monroe,  according  to  John  Quincy  Ad- 
ams, approved  the  law  incautiously,  and  both  he  and 
his  successor  uniformly  reappointed  unobjectionable 
officers.  But  the  law  was  undoubtedly  really  de- 
signed by  Mr.  Crawford  to  make  vacancies  for  per- 
sonal and  partisan  appointments  -without  the  odium 
of  removal.  Dropping  an  efficient  and  experienced 
officer  for  no  reason  connected  with  the  service,  and 
with  the  injury  to  the  service  necessarily  arising 
from  inexperience,  is  substantially  to  remove  him. 

Now  the  President  said  fti  his  letter  of  acceptance, 
“Only  the  interests  of  the  public  service  should  sug- 
gest removals  from  office.”  But  if  those  interests  do 
not  suggest  or  justify  removal  in  May,  1889,  and  they 
remain  absolutely  unbanned,  they  cannot  justify  re- 
moval in  June,  1889,  or  in  June,  1890,  merely  because 
a month  or  a year  may  have  elapsed.  If  this  be  true 
of  the  comparatively  few  Presidential  post-offices,  it 
is  equally  true  of  the  enormous  number  of  fourth- 
class  offices  which  have  no  term.  The  President’s 
sound  principle  that  only  the  interests  -of  the  public 
service  should  suggest  removals  applies  to  those  with- 
out any  kind  of  pretext  springing  from  expiration  of 
term.  Every  time  Mr.  Wan amaker  removes  a fourth- 
class  postmaster  because  he  is  a Democrat,  he  vio- 
lates the  President’s  declared  principle  and  violates  the 
pledge  of  the  Republican  platform.  All  the  uproar 
about  mawkish  mugwumps  and  super-celestial  poli- 
tics does  not  change  or  obscure  this  fact.  Mr.  Bell, 
the  chief  of  the  railway  service,  wrote  with  entire 
frankness  to  a subordinate  who  was  dismissed,  that 
the  reason  was  not  any  fault,  and  did  not  affect  in  any 
way  his  personal  character.  The  reason  was  that  he 
was  a Democrat,  and  Mr.  Bell  did  not  plainly  state 
it,  because  he  is  aware  that  the  public  mindis  ceasing 
to  regard  it  as  a valid  reason.  The  public  intelli- 
gence holds  with  the  President  that  the  reason  must 
be  connected  with  the  interests  of  the  public  service, 
and  it  will  cordially  approve  his  action  just  in  the 
degree  that  he  conforms  to  his  own  principle. 


THE  WOMEN  OF  KANSAS. 

The  remark  of  some  observers  of  the  woman  suffrage 
movement  that  most  women  themselves  are  indifferent  to 
it,  and  do  not  vote  when  permitted,  is  resented  and  denied 
in  Kansas.  This  is,  we  believe,  the  third  year  of  their 
enfranchisement  in  that  State,  and  at  the  municipal  elec- 
tion of  this  spring  they  voted  much  more  generally  than 
heretofore.  It  is  even  stated  that  a third  of  the  whole  vote 
was  cast  by  women,  and  the  returns  of  twenty-two  cities 
are  declared  to  have  shown  a still  larger  proportion.  In 
one  city  the  women  were  half  the  whole  number  of  voters. 
Two  cities  elected  a woman  Mayor  and  Council  women. 

These  facts  have  an  air  of  “ practical  politics,”  which  is 
increased  by  the  statement  that  one  marked  effect  of  the 
woman  vote  is  the  annulling  of  partisanship  in  the  munici- 
pal elections,  ami  the  enforcing  of  economy  in  municipal 
expenditures.  Tho  shrewd  observer  who  sends  us  these 
facts  adds  that  there  was  no  voting  of  women  aguiust  men, 
hut  a union  of  intelligence  in  lmtli  sexes.  These  are  inter- 
esting statements  for  tho  student  of  American  politics  and 
society.  They  suggest  various  inquiries  as  to  the  domestic 
results  of  bucIi  political  activity,  the  replies  to  which  could 
not  bo  readily  obtained,  but  would  be  of  great  value.  There 
is  ovidoutly  no  lack  of  practical  interest  in  voting  among 
the  women  of  Kansas. 


THE  PUBLIC-SCHOOL  MONEY. 

The  proposition  to  give  public-school  money  to  tho  Catho- 
lic Protectory  was  defeated  in  the  Assembly.  But  the  ar- 
gument of  consistency  was  very  strongly  in  favor  of  the 
grant.  For  it  appears  that  there  arc  now  sixteen  institu- 
tions of  the  same  general  character  as  the  Protectory,  that 
is,  sectarian  charities  with  schools,  which  receive  public 
money,  amounting  last  year  to  nearly  $100,000.  The  Pro- 
tectory now  reoeives  a certain  sum  from  the  city  for  every 
child  committed  to  it  by  the  public  anthorities,  and  tho  law 
requires  a semi-annual  inspection  of  the  institution  by  the 
Common  Conned. 

The  argument  that  if  any  such  institution  receive  a share 
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share  the  privilege,  seems  to  he  unanswerable.  Mr.  Crosby 
therefore  moved  to  withhold  the  money  from  the  sixteen 
institutions  which  now  receive  it.  The  principle  is  plain, 
and  its  application  should  be  equal.  If  the  school  money 
may  be  properly  given  to  qnasi  public  and  actually  secta- 
rian bodies,  the  Protectory  cannot  be  equitably  excluded. 
But  sects  have  votes,  and  the  result  of  Mr.  Crosby’s  motion, 
us  one  paper  reports,  was  “ the  liveliest  dodging  of  the  ses- 
sion.” About  thirty  members,  it  says,  “rau  to  cover,”  and 
the  motion  was  lost  by  a tie  of  49  to  49.  The  Protectory 
bill  whs  then  defeated  by  a vote  of  f>3  for  it  to  43  against 
it,  which  was  not  the  necessary  two-thirds. 

The  principle,  we  repeat,  is  plain.  Tho  pnblic-school 
moneys  should  be  scrupulously  and  exclusively  reserved 
for  the  public  schools,  which  are  wholly  under  public  con- 
trol. If  the  State  wishes,  for  any  satisfactory  reason,  to 
aid  other  institutions  which,  wholly  or  partly,  arc  under 
private  or  sectarian  control,  let  it  make  a specific  appro- 
priation. This  is  the  only  simple  and  just  way. 


“TWO  SAINTS.” 

A charming  little  poem  by  Elizabeth  Akers,  called 
“Two  Saints,”  is  a fitting  tribute  to  the  singularly  disin- 
terested devotion  of  the  late  Henry  Bkrgh.  It  is,  we 
liclieve,  privately  printed,  ami  may  have  escaped  our  at- 
tention in  some  other  form.  But  iu  any  form  and  at  any 
time  it  is  a striking  and  beautiful  tribute.  One  saint  is 
St.  Francis  and  the  other  Henry  Bkrgh. 

Of  St.  Francis,  who  heard  the  command  to  go  into  all 
the  world  and  preach  the  truth  to  “ every  creature,”  the 
poem  says : 

“ Dear  literal  soul ! he  read  and  he  obeyed ; 

No  changing  of  the  text  he  sought  or  made; 

But  held  that  it  embraced,  from  the  beginning. 

Bird,  reptile,  fish,,  and  all  four-footed  things — 

The  world  that  burrows,  browses,  swims,  ami  sings, 

No  less  than  man  the  sinning. 

He  craved  no  salaried  place  in  church  or  state; 

He  left  to  priests  and  bigots  all  debate 

Of  differing  creeds  and  various  orthodoxies, 

And  without  scrip,  or  staff,  or  gathered  alms, 

Went  forth  to  preach  his  faith  and  chant  his  psalms 
To  squirrels,  birds,  and  foxes.” 

The  rest  of  the  picture  of  the  good  St.  Francis  is  as  ten- 
der and  true. 

The  companion  portrait  follows : 

“ In  modem  times  there  came  another  saint — 

Not  tonsured  and  hemp-girded  in  the  quaint 

Old-fashioned  manner  of  the  monkish  preachers — 

A man  with  men,  he  brought  to  beasts  and  birds 
A gospel  of  good  deeds  instead  of  words: 

Saint  Bkrgii  of  All  Dumb  Creatures.” 

His  gentle  and  nntiring  and  effectual  service  is  truly  and 
vividly  described,  and  its  absolute  unselfishness: 

“Thank  him?  They  did  not  even  comprehend 
That  he  was  their  protector,  helper,  friend : 

He  was  to  them,  despite  his  service  tender. 

But  one  of  that  harsh  race  which  wronged  them  so; 
Alas!  how  cruel  that  they  could  not  know 
Their  savior  and  defender." 

The  touching  poem  thus  fitly  ends: 

“Sweet  be  his  rest  now  all  his  work  is  done. 

May  every  loving  mother  bid  her  son 

Learn  mercy  from  this  kindliest  of  teachers — 

This  hero,  who,  until  his  lifetime’s  end, 

Labored  to  shield,  to  comfort,  and  befriend 
All  dumb  and  helpless  creatures!” 

The  memory  of  this  modest  benefactor  of  both  the  hu- 
man and  the  brute  species  is  most  happily  honored  and 
perpetuated  in  these  quaint  and  melodious  verses. 


AN  EDITOR’S  VIEWS  OF  THE  NEWSPAPER. 

The.  views  of  an  able  and  accomplished  master  of  a craft 
in  regard  to  his  owu  work  are  always  of  the  greatest  inter- 
est and  value.  For  this  reason  the  address  of  Mr.  Charles 
R.  Miller,  editor  of  the  New  York  Times,  upon  the  Art  of 
Journalism,  deli  vered  before  the  students  of  Dartmouth  Col- 
lege, his  alma  mater,  is  well  worthy  attention.  The  address 
is  especially  valuable  for  its  comprehensive  conception  of 
the  function  of  a great  journal,  and  for  its  thorough  state- 
ment of  the  qualifications  of  the  directors  or  editors  of  such 
a power.  Mr.  Miller  holds  that  the  training  which  fits  a 
man  successfully  to  practiso  the  art  of  making  a newspaper 
is  not  less  arduous  than  that  which  is  required  for  the  mas- 
ters of  other  forms  of  professional  activity,  and  although  in 
these  days  of  drift  toward  special  studies  it  is  not  easy  for 
any  man  to  make  all  knowledge  his  province,  yet  there  is 
no  doubt  that  the  larger  the  editor’s  knowledge  beyond  the 
range  of  technical  information,  the  greater  his  editorial 
success. 

That  success,  in  Mr.  Miller’s  view,  does  not  lie  in  mak- 
ing a journal  merely  the  organ  of  a personality.  He  holds 
that  tho  day  of  great  editors  has  yielded  to. that  of  great 
newspapers.  This  is  unquestionably  true,  if  the  remark  is 
qualified  by  the  recollection  that  it  is  the  great  editor  who 
makes  the  great  newspaper.  It  is  ho  who  makes  its  opin- 
ions “ acceptable  to  right-thinking  men,”  and  gives  to  the 
journal,  which  is  a finely  proportioned  mirror  of  the  world 
in  each  passing  day,  the  power  of  moral  and  mental  eleva- 
tion. Mr.  Millf.r  points  out  with  incisive  force  the  differ- 
ence between  the  newspaper  success  which  is  due  to  pan- 
dering to  morbid  and  vicions  tastes  and  the  legitimate 
prosperity'  arising  from  accord  with  intelligent  and  pro- 
gressive opinion.  But  he  reminds  the  reader  that  the  for- 
mer is  to  bo  corrected,  not  by  lashing  tho  paper,  but  only 
by  diminishing  ignorance  and  vice  in  the  community. 

It  is  not  by  such  illicit  success  that  the  real  character  of 
tho  American  press  is  to  be  estimated,  but  by  tho  unques- 
tionable fact  that  it  was  never,  upon  the  whole,  so  able  and 
independent  a national  force  ns  it  is  now.  The  number  of 
great  journals,  for  instance,  which,  iu  Mr.  Miller's  words, 
publish  their  own  opinious  in  politics,  not  opinions  dictated 
by  a political  committee,  which  judge  public  questions 
upon  tlieir  merits  and  not  by  their  relation  to  parties, 
which,  in  a word,  seek  the  public  welfare  rather  than  a 
party  advantage,  is  much  larger  than  ever  before.  This 


in  itself  is  a significant  and  promising  sign  of  the  times, 
for  it  shows  the  widening  perception  of  the  truth  that 
party  is  a means,  not  an  end.  It  is  a lofty  ideal  which  Mr. 
Miller  raises  for  himself  and  his  brother  editors,  and  tho 
fact  that  it  is  raised  by  the  editor  of  one  of  the  foremost 
journals  in  the  country  in  influence  mid  ability  is  a signal 
assurance  of  the  wisdom  of  well-doing. 


MR.  CHILDS  AND  HIS  FRIENDS. 

The  universal  kindly  greeting  to  Mr.  George  W.  Childs 
upon  his  late  birthday  is  a pleasant  illustration  of  the 
esteem  iu  which  ho  is  held.  Especially  agreeable  to  him 
probably  was  the  hearty  tribute  of  the  printers,  who  have 
more  than  once  testified  their  regard  for  him.  His  heart 
and  hand  are  always  open  to  good  causes,  and  his  Ledger, 
a journal  of  great  circulation,  is  directed  with  a candor 
and  courtesy  and  ability  which  give  it  a distinctive  char- 
acter. The  smiles  of  fortune  upon  this  one  of  her  favor- 
ites are  certainly  justified  by  the  spirit  and  manner  iu 
which  he  shares  her  favors  with  others. 


THE  “SOL  AIGU.*’ 

The  appearance  of  a uew  American  primaikuina  in  Paris 
seems  to  have  been  a very  brilliant  event  and  an  unques- 
tionable triumph.  The  young  lady  is  Miss  Siryl  Sander- 
son, of  San  Francisco,  and  she  sang  in  the  opera  of  Ksclar- 
» sonde,  a new  work  of  Jui.es  Massenet,  of  whom  Miss  San- 
derson has  been  a favorite  pupil.  The  opera  is  founded 
upon  a mediteval  story,  in  which  the  heroine  Esclarinoudo 
loves  the  Knight  Roland,  and  after  much  musical  mischance 
and  misery,  the  end  is  happiness,  culminating  in  tho  unpre- 
cedented sol  aigu,  corresponding  to  the  marvellous  ut  depoi- 
trine. 

The  excitement  of  the  evening  was  evidently  prodigious, 
and  the  success  of  the  young  singer  so  unequivocal  as  to 
make  her  a prinui  donna  assolnta.  The  sol  aigu  plainly  ex- 
alts the  style  of  the  description  uf  the  interesting  event. 
“ It  is  a work  of  great  force,”  says  one  of  the  reports,  speak- 
ing of  the  opera,  “ full,  it  is  true,  of  dream-like  fantasy  and 
mysticism,  woven  in  with  grandeur  and  human  passion,  but 
nevertheless  a chef  (Taeurrc  of  romantic  style.” 

For  the  singer  it  is  a sudden  and  intoxicating  fame.  Her 
voice  and  musical  training  are  highly  praised,  and  the  opera 
is  called  the  masterpiece  of  its  composer.  The  support  and 
setting  are  also  described  in  the  key  of  the  sol  aigu,  ami  tho 
whole  account  glows  with  sulKhied  rapture.  The  audience 
was  most  distinguished,  including  President  Carnot  aud 
singers  and  professors  of  fame,  besides  the  American  colony- 
in  force  and  fashion.  Nii.sson  beheld  the  triumphant  de- 
scent of  the  younger  dim,  and  doubtless  recalled  another 
day  and  another  triumph.  One  of  the  reports  insists  that 
the  opera  will  lie  sung  everywhere,  and  that  the  melodies 
will  become  public  favorites,  while  another  regrets  the  en- 
tire absence  of  simple  melody  and  cantabile.  But  who 
would  hold  to  severe  consistency  reportorial  pens  held  un- 
der the  bewildering  spell  of  tho  sol  aigu,  “which  will  go 
dowu  to  history  with  the  celebrated  ut”T 


PERSONAL. 

Padre  Aoostiso  di  Montekeltro,  the  famous  Franciscan  monk 
who  recently  offended  the  Pope  by  winding  up  a course  of  elo- 
quent Lenten  sermons  iu  the  Church  of  Sun  Carlo  with  an  invoca- 
tion of  the  Divine  blessing  upon  King  Hi  mbert  and  upon  the  royal 
house  of  Savoy,  has  a most  romantic  history.  He  belonged  to  an 
ancient  and  princely  family,  but  was  very  poor.  His  poverty  pre- 
vented his  marriage  to  Princess  Odkscalcih,  a young  lady  of  great 
beauty  and  wealth,  and  thoroughly  dejected,  he  joined  the  insur- 
rectionary forces  of  General  Garibaldi  in  Sicily.  He  distinguish- 
ed himself  in  battle  and  received  rapid  promotion.  While  suffer- 
ing from  a serious  wound  he  heard  that  his  former  sweetheart  was 
to  be  married  to  a rich  Florentine  noble.  As  soon  as  he  could  he 
hastened  to  Rome,  only  to  learn  that  the  princess  had  committed 
suicide  with  poison  on  the  eve  of  her  wedding.  Then  he  cbal- 
.lenged  the  Florentine  to  a duel,  and  ran  him  through  the  neck, 
severing  the  jugular-vein.  Sorrow  and  remorse  drove  the  Gari- 
baldian  soldier  into  a Franciscan  monastery,  where  after  twenty- 
four  years  of  seclusion  and  study,  the  expiation  of  his  sins  was 
pronounced,  and  he  was  ordered  to  re-enter  the  world  and  use  his 
gifts  for  the  glory  of  the  order  and  the  Holy  Church.  Padre 
Aoostino  docs  not  belong  to  the  irreconcilable  party  at  the  Vatican, 
but  openly  proclaims  his  desire  to  see  an  early  reconciliation  of 
church  and  state. 

— A brief  biography  and  portrait  of  Allen  Thorndike  Rick  ap- 
peared in  No.  1685  of  Harper’s  Weekly,  immediately  after  hi* 
appointment  as  Minister  to  Russia.  Mr.  Rice  was  so  highly  pleased 
with  the  portrait  that  he  asked  to  have  proofs  of  it  prepared  for 
him,  and  these  were  about  to  lie  sent  at  the  time  of  his  death.  Sel- 
dom has  a bright  and  promising  career  »>een  cut  short  with  such 
tragical  suddenness. 

— A professional  Japanese  tattooer  at  IIong-Kong  makes  an 
annual  income  of  about  £6000.  One  of  his  prettiest  and  most 
intricate  designs  is  a tiny  fan,  about  the  size  of  a halfpenny,  on 
which  is  a complete  landscape  with  figures  well  defined. 

— Queen  Victoria  made  au  American  artist  happy  during  hor- 
recerit  visit  to  Biarritz  by  asking  him  to  paint  a picture  for  her. 
The  lucky  man  is  William  Gkdxky  Blxck,  of  Hartford,  Connect- 
icut. 

— The  new  Earl  of  Carlisle  is  a conscientious  teetotaler,  and  ha?* 
olosed  all  the  public-houses  on  his  property.  The  casks  of  home- 
brewed ale  in  his  cellars  have  been  emptied,  and  the  brew-house* 
well  known  all  over  England,  destroyed. 

— Miss  Susanna  M.  Di  nklkk,  of  Newton,  Massachusetts,  has* 
been  treasurer  of  the  United  States  bank  there  for  fifteen  year* 
and  handles  about  $500, non  every  year. 

— The  wife  of  Baron  Krlanger  is  the  daughter  of  the  late  Jon 
Slioell,  Confederate  Minister  to  England,  and  it  was  through  H®*- 
influence  that  he  invested  so  largely  in  Southern  railroads. 

— There  was  something  weird  and  almost  supernatural  in  tllo 
performances  of  Washington  Irving  Bishop,  the  so-called  inin,J _ 
render,  who  died  from  a cataleptic  fit  in  this  city  the  other  tlsv\- 
Scepties  called  them  muscle-reading,  and  more  than  one  per*,,, ^ 
successfully  imitated  some  of  his  tricks.  His  last  feat,  however 
which  proved  fa  till  to  him,  surpassed  all  others,  and  as  a pr»»r»il* 
nent  physician  has  said,  seemed  to  lie  accomplished  by  mental  , 
physical  powers  unknown  to  science.  Bishop  was  the  godson  , , j- 
Washinoton  Irvi.no,  and  took  his  name.  His  nature  was  , 

and  erratic,  and  he  had  made  himself  notorious  on  both  side*  V, 
the  Atlantic  by  bis  absurd  escapades  as  well  as  by  his  str«tn- 
feats,  lie  was  hardly  forty  years  old,  dW.-ipntion  arid  an 
lur  style  of  living  having  helped  to  shoitc.i  his  life. 
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“ Mr.  Woodburn  consented  to  sit  down,  and  he  remained  listening  to  Mrs.  Leighton  while  his  daughter  bustled  up  to  the  sketches -pinned  round 

the  room  and  questioned  Alma  about  them." 


A HAZARD  OF  NEW  FORTUNES.* 

BY  WILLIAM  DEAN  HOWELLS. 


PART  SECOND. 

II. 

‘ TYTHY,  Alma,”  whispered  the  mother,  “ who  ill  the  world  can 
iV  it  be  at  this  time  of  night?  You  don’t  suppose  he — ” 

“ Well,  I’m  not  going  to  the  door  anyhow,  mother,  I don’t  care 
who  it  is;  and  of  course  he  wouldn’t  be  such  a goose  as  to  come 
at  this  hour."  She  put  on  a look  of  miserable  trepidation,  and 
shrank  back  from  the  door,  while  the  hum  of  the  bell  died  away 
in  the  hall. 

“ What  shall  we  do  ?”  asked  Mrs.  Leighton,  helplessly. 

“ Let  him  go  away — whoever  they*are,”  said  Alma. 

Another  nnd  more  peremptory  ring  forbade  them  frefuge  in  this 
simple  expedient. 

“ Oh  dear ! what  shall  we  do  ? Perhaps  it’s  a despatch." 

The  conjecture  moved  Alma  to  no  more  than  a rigid  stare.  “ I 
shall  not  go,”  she  said.  A third  ring  more  insistent  than  the  oth- 
ers followed,  and  she  said  : “ Yon  go  ahead,  mamma,  and  I’ll  come 
Itehind  to  scream  if  it’s  anybody.  We  can  look  through  the  side 
lights  at  the  door  first.” 

Mrs.  Leighton  fearfully  led  the  way  from  the  back  chamber 
where  they  had  been  sitting,  and  slowly  descended  the  stairs. 
Alma  came  behind  and  turned  up  the  hall  gas  jet  with  a sudden 
Hash  that  made  them  both  jump  a little.  Tj^e  gas  inside  rendered 
it  more  difficult  to  tell  who  was  on  the  threshold,  but  Mrs.  Leigh- 
ton decided  from  a timorous  peep  through  the  scrims  that  it  was 
a lady  and  gentleman.  Something  in  this  distribution  of  sex  em- 
boldened her;  she  took  her  life  in  her  hand  anif  opened' the  door. 

The  Indy  spoke.  “ Does  Mrs.  Leighton  live  heah  ?"  she  said,  in 
a rich,  throaty  voice;  nnd  she  feigned  a reference  to  the  agent’s 
permit  she  held  in  her  hand. 

“ Yes,”  said  Mrs.  Leighton : she  mechanically  occupied  the  door- 
way, while  Alma  already  quivered  behind  her  with  impatience  of 
her  impoliteness. 

“Oh,”  said  the  lady,  who  began  to  appear  more  nnd  more  a 
young  lady,  “Ah  didn’t  know  but  Ah  had  mistaken  the  ho’se. 
Ah  suppose  it’s  rather  Inte  to  see  the  apawtments,  and  Ah  most 
ask  you  to  pawdon  us.”  She  put  this  tentatively,  with  a delicately 
growing  recognition  of  Mrs.  Leighton  as  the  lady  of  the  house, 
and  a humorous  intelligence  of  the  situation  in  the  glance  she 
threw  Alma  over  her  mother’s  shoulder.  “ Ali’m  afraid  we  most 
have  frightened  you  ?” 

“Oh,  not  at  all,”  said  Alma;  and  at  the  same  time  her  mother 
said,  “Will  you  walk  in,  please?” 

The  gentleman  promptly  removed  his  hat  and  made  the  Leigh- 
tons an  inclusive  bow.  “You  awe  very  kind,  madam,  nnd  I am 
sorry  for  the  trouble  we  awe  giving  you.”  He  was  tall  and  severe- 
looking,  with  a gray,  trooperish  mustache  and  iron -gray  hair,  and, 
as  Alma  decided,  iron-gray  eves.  His  daughter  was  short,  plump, 
and  fresh  colored,  with  an  effect  of  liveliness  that  did  not  at  all  ex- 
press itself  in  her  broad  vowel  led,  rather  formal  speech,  with  its 
odd  valuations  of  some  of  the  auxiliary  verbs,  and  its  total  elision 
of  the  canine  letter. 

“ We  awe  from  the  Soath,”  she  said,  “ and  we  arrived  this  mawn- 
ing,  but  we  got  this  cyahd  from  the  brokah  just  hefo’  dinnah,  and 
so  we  awe  rathah  late.” 

“Not  at  all;  it’s  only  nine  o’clock,”  said  Mrs.  Leighton,  in  con- 
donation. She  looked  up  from  the  card  the  young  lady  had  giv- 
en her,  and  explained,  “ We  haven’t  got  in  our  servants  yet,  and 
we  had  to  answer  the  bell  ourselves,  and — ” 

“ You  were  frightened,  of  co’se,”  said  the  young  lady,  caressingly. 

The  gentleman  said  they  ought  not  to  have  come  so  late,  and 
he  offered  some  formal  apologies. 

* Begun  in  Habpkb'b  Wkkki.y  No.  1683. 
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“ We  should  have  been  just  ns  much  scared  any  time  after  five 
o’clock,”  Alma  said  to  the  sympathetic  intelligence  in  the  girl’s 
face. 

She  laughed  out.  “Of  co’se!  Ah  would  have  my  hawt  in  my 
month  all  day  long  too,  if  Ah  was  living  in  a big  ho’se  alone.” 

A moment  of  stiffness  followed ; Mrs.  Leighton  would  have  liked 
to  withdraw  from  the  intimacy  of  the  situation,  but  she  did  not 
know  how.  It  wns  very  well  for  these  people  to  nssume  to  be 
what  they  pretended  ; but,  she  reflected  too  late,  she  had  no  proof 
of  it  except  the  agent’s  permit.  They  were  all  standing  in  the 
hall  together,  and  she  prolonged  the  awkward  pause  while  she  ex- 
amined the  permit.  “You  are  Mr.  Woodburn?”  she  asked, in  a 
way  that  Alma  felt  implied  he  might  not  be. 

“Yes,  madam;  from  Charlottesboag,  Virginia,”  he  answered, 
with  the  slight  umbrage  a man  shows  when  the  strange  cashier 
turns  his  check  over  and  questions  him  before  cashing  it. 

Alma  writhed  internally,  but  outwardly  remained  subordinate; 
she  examined  the  other  girl's  dress,  and  decided  in  a superficial 
consciousness  that  she  had  made  her  own  bonnet. 

“ I shall  be  glad  to  show  you  my  rooms,”  said  Mrs.  Leighton, 
with  an  irrelevant  sigh.  “You  must  excuse  their  being  not  just 
as  I should  wish  them.  We’re  hardly  settled  yet.” 

“Don’t  speak  of  it,  madam,”  said  the  gentleman,  “if  you  can 
overlook  the  trouble  we  awe  giving  you  at  such  an  unseasonable 
houali." 

“ Ali’ra  a ho’se-keepah  mahself,”  Miss  Woodburn  joined  in, 
“and  Ah  know  ho’  to  neevoant  fo’  everything." 

Mrs.  Leighton  led  the  way  upstairs,  and  the  young  lady  de- 
cided upon  the  large  front  room  and  small  side  room  on  the  third 
story.  She  said  she  could  take  the  small  one,  nnd  the  other  was 
so  large  that  her  father  could  both  sleep  and  work  in  it.  She 
seemed  not  ashamed  to  ask  if  Mrs.  Leighton’s  price  was  inflexible, 
but  gave  way  laughing  when  her  father  refused  to  have  any  bar- 
gaining, with  a haughty  self-respect  which  he  softened  to  defer- 
ence for  Mrs.  Leighton.  Ilis  impulsiveness  opened  the  way  for 
some  confidences  from  her,  and  before  the  affair  was  arranged  she 
was  enjoying  in  her  quality  of  clerical  widow  the  balm  of  the  Vir- 
ginians’ reverent  sympathy.  They  said  they  were  Church  people 
themselves. 

“ Ah  don’t  know  what  yo’  mothah  means  1>y  vo’  ho’se  not  be- 
ing in  oddnli,"  the  young  lady  said  to  Alma  as  they  went  down- 
stairs together.  “Ah’m  a great  ho’se-keepah  mahself,  and  Ah 
mean  what  Ah  say.” 

They  had  all  turned  mechanically  into  the  room  where  the  Leigh- 
tons were  sitting  when  the  Woodburns  rang.  Mr.  Woodburn  con- 
sented to  sit  down,  nnd  lie  remained  listening  to  Mrs.  Leighton 
while  his  daughter  bustled  up  to  the  sketches  pinned  round  the 
room  and  questioned  Alma  about  them. 

“ Ah  suppose  you  awe  going  to  be  a great  awtust  ?”  she  said,  in 
friendly  banter,  when  Alma  owned  to  having  done  the  things. 
“ Ah’ve  a great  notion  to  take  a few  lessons  mahself.  Who’s  yo’ 
teachnh  ?” 

Alma  said  she  was  drawing  in  Mr.  Wetmore’s  class;  and  Miss 
Woodburn  said:  “Well,  it’s  just  beautiful,  Miss  Leighton;  it’s 
grand.  Ah  suppose  it’s  raght  expensive,  now?  Mali  goodness! 
we  have  to  cyoant  the  • so  much  nowadays  it  seems  to  me 
we  do  nothing  hut  cyoant  it.  Au'd  i ke  to  bah  something  once 
without  askin’  the  price 

“Well,  if  you  didn’t  as!,  it,”  said  Alma,  “ I don’t  believe  Mr. 
Wetmore  would  ever  know  what  clio  price  of  his  lessons  was.  He 
has  to  think,  when  you  ask  him.” ' 

“ Why,  he  most  be  chorrtming,”  said  Miss  Woodburn.  “ Perhaps 
Ah  maght  get  the  lessons  for  nothing  from  him.  Well,  Ah  be- 
lieve in  my  soul  Ah’ll  tsnb.  Now  ho’  did  you  begin?  and  ho’  do 


you  expect  to  get  anything  oat  of  it?”  She  turned  on  Alma’s  eyes 
brimming  with  a shrewd  mixture  of  fun  and  earnest,  nnd  Alma 
made  note  of  the  fact  that  she  had  an  early  nineteenth-century 
face,  round,  arch,  a little  coquettish,  but  extremely  sensible  and 
unspoiled  looking,  such  as  used  to  be  painted  a good  deal  in 
miniature  at  that  period ; a tendency  of  her  brown  hair  to  twine 
and  twist  at  the  temples  helped  the  effect;  a light  comb  would 
have  completed  it,  Alma  felt,  if  she  had  her  bonnet  off.  It  was 
nlmost  a Yankee  country-girl  type;  but  perhaps  it  appeared  so  to 
Alma  because  it  was,  like  that,  pure  Anglo-Saxon.  Alma  herself, 
with  her  dull  dark  skin,  slender  in  figure,  slow  in  speech,  with 
aristocratic  forms  in  her  long  hands,  and  the  oval  of  her  fine 
face  pointed  to  a long  chin,  felt  herself  much  more  Southern  in 
style  than  this  blooming,  bubbling,  bustling  Virginian. 

“I  don’t  know,”  she  answered,  slowly. 

“Going  to  take  po’traits,”  suggested  Miss  Woodburn,  “or  just 
paint  the  ahdeal  ?”  A demure  burlesque  lurked  in  her  tone. 

“I  suppose  I don’t  expect  to  paint  at  all,”  said  Alma.  “I’m 
going  to  illustrate  books — if  anybody  will  let  me.” 

“ Ah  should  think  they’d  just  joamp  at  you,”  said  Miss  Wood- 
burn. “ Ah’ll  tell  you  what  let’s  do,  Miss  Leighton : you  make 
some  pictures,  and  all’ll  wrahte  a book  fo’  them.  Ah’ve  got  to  do 
something.  All  maght  as  well  wrahte  a book.  You  know  we 
Southerners  have  all  had  to  go  to  wmak.  But  Ah  don’t  mand  it. 
I tell  papaw  I shouldn’t  ca’  fo’  the  disgrace  of  bein’  poo’  if  it 
wasn’t  fo’  the  inconvenience.” 

“ Yes,  it’s  inconvenient,”  said  Alma ; “ but  you  forget  it  when 
you’re  at  work,  don’t  you  think  ?” 

“ Mali,  yes  ! Perhaps  that’s  one  reason  why  poo’  people  have 
to  weak  so  liawd — to  keep  their  mauds  off  their  poverty.” 

The  girls  both  tittered,  and  turned  from  talking  in  a low  tone 
with  their  backs  toward  their  elders,  and  faced  them. 

“Well,  Madison,”  said  Mr.  Woodburn,  “it  is  time  we  should 
go.  I bid  you  good-night,  madam,”  he  bowed  to  Mrs.  Leighton. 
“ Good  night,”  he  bowed  again  to  Alma. 

His  daughter  took  leave  of  them  in  formal  phrase,  but  with 
a jolly  cordiality  of  manner  that  deformalized  it.  “ We  shall  be 
roand  raght  soon  in  the  mawning,  then,”  she  threatened  at  the  door. 

“We  shall  be  all  ready  for  you,"  Alma  called  after  her  down 
the  steps. 

“ Well,  Alma?”  her  mother  asked,  when  the  door  closed  upon 
them. 

“She  doesn’t  know  any  more  about  art*  said  Alma,  “thnn — 
nothing  at  all.  But  she’s  jolly  and  good-hearted.  She  praised 
everything  that  was  bad  in  my  sketches,  and  said  she  was  going 
to  take  lessons  herself.  When  a person  talks  about  taking  les- 
sons as  if  they  could  learn  it,  you  know  where  they  belong,  ar- 
tistically.” 

Mrs.  Ijeighton  shook  her  head  with  a sigh.  “I  wish  I knew 
where  they  belonged  financially.  We  shall  have  to  cet  in  two 
girls  at  once.  I shall  have  to  go  out  the  first  thing  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  then  our  troubles  will  begin.” 

“Well, didn’t  you  want  them  to  begin?  I will  stay  home  and 
help  you  get  ready.  Our  prosperity  couldn’t  begin  without  the 
troubles,  if  you  mean  boarders,  and  boarders  mean  servants.  I 
shall  be  very  glad  to  be  afflicted  with  a cook  for  a while  myself.” 

“Yes;  but  we  don’t  know  anything  about. these  people,  or 
whether  they  will  be  able  to  pay  us.  Did  she  talk  as  if  they 
were  well  off  ?” 

“She  talked  as  if  they  were  poor;  poo’,  she  called  it.” 

“ Yes ; how  queerly  she  pronounced !”  said  Mrs.  Leighton.  “ Well, 
I ought  to  have  told  them  that  I required  the  first  week  in 
advance.” 

“ Mamma ! If  that's  the  way  you’re  going  to  act — ” 
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“Oh,  of  course  I couldn’t,  after  he  wouldn’t  let  the  time  anvwnv.  He  ttiilized  the  remorse  with 

her  bargain  for  the  rooms.  I didn’t  like  that.”  which  he  was  tingling  to  give  his  Judas  an  ex- 

“7  did.  And  you  can  see  that  they  were  per-  pressiuu  which  he  found  novel  in  the  treatment 

feet  ladies;  or  at  least  one  of  them.”  Alma  of  that  character — a look  of  such  touching,  ap- 

laughed  at  herself,  but  tier  mother  did  not  no-  pealing  self-abhorrence  that  Beaton’s  artistic  joy 
lice.  in  it  amounted  to  rapture ; between  the  brent  li- 

“ Their  being  ladies  won’t  help  if  they’ve  got  less  moments  when  he  worked  in  dead  silence  for 

no  money.  It  ’ll  make  it  all  the  worse.”  an  effect  that  was  trying  to  escape  him,  lie  sang 

“Very  well,  then;  we  have  no  money  either.  and  whistled  fragments  of  comic  opera. 

We’re  a match  for  them  any  day  there.  We  cau  In  one  of  the  hushes  there  came  a blow  on  the 
show  them  that  two  can  play  at  that  game.”  outside  of  the  door  that  made  Beatou  jump,  and 

Mrs.  Leighton  looked  at  her  daughter  as  if  swear  with  a modified  profanity  that  merged  it- 

she  expected  a judgment  to  descend  upon  her.  self  in  apostrophie  prayer.  He  knew  it  must  be 

Fulkerson,  and  after  roaring,  “ Come  in  !”  lie  said 
III.  to  the  model,  “ That  ’ll  do  this  morning,  Lindau.” 

Angus  Beaton’s  studio  looked  at  first  glance  Fulkerson  squared  his  feet  in  front  of  the  bust, 
like  many  other  painters’  studios.  A gray  wall  and  compared  it  by  fleeting  glances  with  tlie  old 
quadrangularly  vaulted  to  a large  north  light;  man  as  he  got  stiffly  up  and  suffered  Beaton  to 
casts  of  feet,  hands,  faces,  lumg  to  nails  about;  help  him  on  with  his  thin,  shabby  overcoat, 
prfcits,  sketches  in  oil  and  water-color,  stuck  here  “ Can  you  come  to-morrow,  Limlau  ?” 

and  there  lower  down  ; a rickety  tuble,  with  paint  “No,  not  atto-morrow,  Mr.  Pcatou.  I haf  to 

and  palettes  anil  bottles  of  varnish  and  sieeative  zit  for  the  young  ladtics.” 

tossed  comfortlessly  on  it ; an  easel,  with  a strip  “ Oh  !”  said  Beaton.  “ Wetmore’s  class  ? Is 
of  some  failed  mediteval  silk  trailing  from  it;  a Miss  Leighton  doing  you?” 
lay-figure  siiiqiering  in  incomplete  nakedness,  “ I don't  know  their  namess” — Lindau  began, 
with  its  head  on  one  side,  and  a stockiiiu  on  one  when  Fulkerson  said : 

leg,  and  a Japanese  dress  dropped  before  it ; dusty  “ Hope  you  hit  ven’t  forgotten  mine,  Mr.  Lindau  ? 
rugs  and  skins  kicking  over  the  varnished  floor ; I mot  you  with  Mr.  March  at  Maront’s  one  night." 
canvases  faced  to  the  mop  board  ; an  ojien  trunk  Fulkerson  offered  him  a universally  shakable 
overflowing  with  costumes:  these  features  one  hand. 

might  notice  anywhere.  But  besides  there  was  a “Oh,  yes!  I am  gladt  to  zee  you  again,  Mr. 
bookcase  with  an  unusual  number  of  books  in  Vulkorzon.  And  Mr.  Murge — he  don’t  zeem  to 
it,  and  there  was  an  open  colonial  writing-desk,  gome  any  more?” 

claw-footed,  brass-handled,  and  seuteheoned,  with  “ Up  to  his  eyes  in  work.  Been  moving  on 
foreign  periodicals — French  and  English — litter-  from  Boston  and  getting  settled,  and  starling  in 
itig  its  leaf,  and  some  pages  of  manuscript  scat-  on  our  enterprise.  Beaton  here  hasn’t  got  a very 
tered  among  them.  Above  all  there  was  a sculp-  flattering  likeness  of  you,  hey  ? Well,  good-moni- 
tor’s revolving  stand,  supporting  a bust  which  Bea-  iiig,”  he  said,  for  Lindau  appeared  not  to  have 
ton  was  modelling,  with  an  eye  fixed  as  simultane-  heard  him,  and  was  escaping  with  a bow  through 
ously  as  possible  on  the  clay  and  on  the  head  of  the  door. 

the  old  man  who  sat  on  the  platform  beside  it.  Beaton  lit  a cigarette,  which  he  piuched  ner- 

Few  men  have  been  able  to  get  through  the  vors'y  between  his  lips  before  he  s|>oke.  “You’ve 
world  with  several  gifts  to  advantage  in  all ; and  come  for  that  letter,  I suppose,  Fulkersou  ? It 
most  men  seein  handicapped  for  the  race  if  they  Isn't  done.” 

have  more  than  one.  But  they  are  apparently  Fulkerson  turned  from  staring  at  the  bust,  to 
immensely  interested  as  well  as  distracted  by  which  he  had  mounted.  “ What  are  you  fretting 

them.  When  Beaton  was  writing, he  would  have  about  that  letter  for?  I don’t  want  your  letter." 
agreed,  up  to  a certain  point,  with  any  one  who  Beaton  stopped  biting  his  cigarette,  and  looked 
said  literature  was  his  proper  expression;  hut  nt  him.  “ Don’t  want  my  letter  ? Oh,  very  good  !” 

then,  when  he  was  painting,  up  to  a certain  point  he  bristled  up.  lie  took  his  cigarette  from  his 
lie  would  have  maintained  against  the  world  that  lips,  and  blew  the  smoke  through  his  nostrils,  and 
he  was  a colorist  and  supremely  a colorist.  At  then  looked  at  Fulkerson. 

this  certain  point  in  either  art  he  was  apt  to  “No,  7 don’t  want  your  letter;  I want  yon.” 
break  away  in  a frenzy  of  disgust,  and  wreak  iiim-  Beaton  disdained  to  ask  an  explanation,  but  he 

self  upon  some  other.  In  these  moods  lie  some-  internally  lowered  his  crest,  while  he  continued  to 

times  designed  elevations  of  buildings,  very  strik-  look  at  Fulkersou  without  changing  his  defiant 
ing,  very  original,  very  chic , very  everything  but  countenance.  This  suited  Fulkersou  well  enough, 
habitable.  It  was  in  this  way  that  he  had  tried  and  h©  went  on  with  relish:  “I’tu  going  out  of 
his  hand  on  sculpture,  which  he  had  at  first  ap-  the  syndicate  business,  old  man,  and  I’m  on  a new 
proached  rntlier  slightingly  as  a mere  decorative  tiling.”  He  put  his  leg  over  the  back  of  a chair 
accessory  of  architecture.  But  it  had  grown  in  and  rested  his  foot  on  its  seat, and  with  one  hand 
his  respect  till  he  maintained  that  the  accessory  in  his  pocket  he  laid  the  scheme  of  Every  Other 

business  ought  to  be  all  the  other  way : that  tern-  Week  before  Beaton  with  the  help  of  the  other, 

pies  should  be  raised  to  enshrine  statues,  not  stat-  The  artist  went  about  the  room,  meanwhile,  with 
ties  made  to  ornament  temples;  that  was  putting  an  effect  of  indifference  which  by  no  means  of- 
the  cart  before  the  horse  with  a vengeance.  This  fended  Fulkersou.  lie  took  some  water  into 
was  when  he  had  carried  a plastic  study  so  far  his  mouth  from  a tumbler,  which  lie  blew  in  a 
that  the  sculptors  who  saw  it  said  that  Beaton  fine  mist  over  the  head  of  Judas  before  swath- 
inight  have  been  an  architect,  but  would  certain-  ing  it  in  a dirty  cotton  cloth ; he  washed  his 
ly  never  be  a sculptor.  At  the  same  time  he  did  brushes  and  set  his  palette ; he  put  up  on  his 

some  hurried,  nervous  things  that  had  a popular  easel  the  picture  he  had  blocked  on  the  day  be- 

chartn,  and  that  sold  in  plaster  reproductions,  to  fore,  and  stated,  at  it  with  a gloomy  face ; then 
the  profit  of  another.  Beaton  justly'despised  the  lie  gathered  the  sheets  of  his  unfinished  letter  to- 
popular  charm  in  these,  as  well  as  in  the  paintings  gether  and  slid  them  into  a drawer  of  his  writing- 

he  sold  from  time  to  time ; he  said  it  was  flat  desk.  By  the  time  lie  had  finished  nud  turned 

burglary  to  have  taken  money  for  them,  and  he  again  to  Fulkerson,  Fulkerson  was  saying:  “ I did 
would  have  been  living  wholly  upon  the  bounty  think  tve  could  have  the  first  number  out  by 
of  the  old  tombstone-cutter  in  Syracuse  if  it  had  New-Year’s ; but  it  will  take  longer  than  that— a 
not  been  for  the  syndicate  letters  which  he  sup-  month  longer ; but  I’m  not  sorry,  for  the  boli- 
plied  to  Fulkerson  for  ten  dollars  a week. . days  kill  everything;  nnd  by  February,  or  the 

They  were  very  well  done,  but  he  hated  doing  middle  of  February,  people  will  get  their  breath 
them  after  the  first  two  or  three,  and  had  to  be  again,  and  begin  to  look  round  nnd  ask  what’s 
punched  up  for  them  by  Fulkerson,  who  did  not  new.  Then  we’ll  reply  in  the  language  of  Shake- 
cease  to  prize  them,  and  who  never  failed  to  punch  speare  and  Milton,  ''Every  Other  H VrX; ; and  don’t 
him  up.  Beaton  being  what  he  was,  Fulkerson  you  forget  it.”  He  took  down  his  leg  and  asked, 
was  his  creditor  as  well  as  patron;  and  Fulkerson  “Got  a pipe  of  'baccy  anywhere?” 
being  what  he  was,  had  an  enthusiastic  patience  Beaton  nodded  at  a clay  stein  stickiug  out  of  a 
with  the  elusive,  facile,  adaptable,  unpractical  na-  Japanese  vase  of  bronze  on  his  mantel.  “ There’s 
ture  of  Beaton.  He  was  very  proud  of  his  art  let-  yours,”  he  said ; and  Fulkerson  said,  “ Thauks,” 
ters,  as  he  called  them ; but  then  Fulkerson  was  and  filled  the  pipe,  and  sat  down  and  began  to 
proud  of  everything  he  secured  for  his  syndicate,  smoke  tranquilly. 

The  fact  that  he  had  secured  it  gave  it  value ; he  Beaton  saw  that  he  would  have  to  speak  now. 
felt  as  if  lie  had  writteu  it  himself.  “And  what  do  you  want  with  me?” 

One  art  trod  upon  another’s  heels  with  Beaton.  “ You  ? Oh  yes !”  Fulkerson  humorously  dram- 
Tho  day  before,  he  had  rushed  upon  canvas  the  atized  a return  to  himself  from  a [tensive  absence! 
conception  of  a picture  which  he  said  to  him-  “ Want  you  for  the  art  department.” 
self  was  glorious,  and  to  others  (at  the  table  Beaton  shook  his  head.  “I’m  not  your  man, 
d'hote  of  Maroni)  was  not  bad.  He  had  worked  Fulkerson,”  he  said,  compassionately.  “You  want 
at  it  in  a fury  till  the  light  failed  him,  and  he  a more  practical  hand ; one  that’s  in  touch  with 
execrated  the  dying  day.  But  he  lit  his  lamp,  what’s  going.  I’m  getting  further  and  further 
and  transferred  the  process  of  his  thinking  from  away  from  this  century  and  its  clap-trap.  I don’t 
the  canvas  to  the  opening  of  the  syndicate  letter  believe  in  your  enterprise ; I don’t  respect  it ; and 
which  he  knew  Fulkerson  would  be  coming  for  I won’t  have  anything  to  do  with  it.  It  would 
in  the  morning.  He  remained  talking  so  long  — choke  me,  that  kind  of  thing.” 
after  dinner  in  the  same  strain  as  ho  had  paint-  “That’s  all  right,”  said  Fulkerson,  lie  es- 
ed  and  written  in  that  he  could  not  finish  his  let-  teemed  a mail  who  was  not  going  to  let  himself 
ter  that  night.  While  he  was  making  his  tea  for  go  cheap.  “ Or  if  it  isn’t,  we  can  make  it.  You 
breakfast  the  postman  brought  him  a letter  from  and  March  will  pull  together  first-rate.  I don’t 
his  father  enclosing  a little  check,  and  begging  care  how  much  ideal  you  put  into  the  thing;  tlie 
him  with  tender,  almost  deferential,  urgence  to  more  the  belter.  1 can  look  after  the  oilier  end 
come  as  lightly  upon  him  as  possible,  for  just  of  the  schooner  myself.” 

now  his  expenses  were  very  heavy.  It  brought  " You  don’t  understand  me,”  said  Beaton.  “I’m 
tears  tA  shame  into  Beaton’s  eyes — the  fine  sinoul-  not  trying  to  get  a rise  out  of  you.  I’m  in  ear- 
dering,  floating  eyes  that  many  ladies  admired,  nest.  What  you  want  is  some  man  who  can 
under  the  thick  bang — and  he  said  to  himself  that  have  patience  with  mediocrity  putting  on  the  style 
if  he  were  half  a man  he  would  go  home  and  go  of  genius,  and  with  genius  turning  mediocrity  on 
to  work  cutting  gravestones  in  his  father’s  shop.  his  hands.  I haven’t  any  luck  with  men;  I don’t 
But  lie  would  wait,  at  least,  to  finish  his  picture ; get  on  with  them;  I’m  not  popular.”  Beaton 
and  as  a sop  to  his  conscience,  to  stay  its  innne-  recognized  the  fact  with  the  satisfaction  which 
diatc  ravening,  he  resolved  to  finish  that  syndi-  it  somehow  always  brings  to  human  pride, 
cate  letter  first, and  borrow  enough  money  from  “So  much  the  better!”  Fulkersou  was  ready 
Fulkerson  to  he  aide  to  send  his  father’s  check  for  him  at  this  point.  “I  don’t  want  you  to 
back  ; or  if  not  that,  then  to  return  the  sum  of  it  work  the  old  established  racket — the  reputations, 

partly  in  Fulkerson's  check.  While  he  still  When  I want  them  I’ll  go  to  them  with  a pooket- 

teemed  with  both  of  these  good  intentions  the  fill  of  rocks — knock-down  argument.  But  my  idea 

old  man  from  whom  he  was  modelling  his  head  is  to  deal  with  the  volunteer  material.  Look  at  the 

of  Judas  came,  and  Beaton  saw  lliut  he  must  get  way  the  periodicals  are  carried  on  now!  Names! 

through  with  him  before  he  finished  either  the  pic-  names!  names!  In  a country  that’s  just  boiling 
ture  or  tue  letter;  he  would  have  to  pay  him  for  over  with  literary  and  artistic  ability  of  every 
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kind  the  new  fellows  have  no  chance.  The  ed-  “Not  at  the  moment.  I can  find  out.” 

itors  all  engage  their  material.  I don’t  believe  “Do,”  said  Mrs.  Horn.  “What  courage  they 

there  are  fifty  volunteer  contributions  printed  in  must  have,  to  plunge  into  New  York  as  they’ve 
a year  in  all  the  New  York  magazines.  It’s  all  done!  I really  didn’t  think  they  would.  I won- 
wrong;  it’s  suicidal.  Every  Other  Week  is  going  tier  if  they’ve  succeeded  in  getting  anybody  into 
back  to  the  good  old  anonymous  system,  the  only  their  house  yet?” 
fair  system.  It’s  worked  well  in  literature,  and  “ I don’t  know,”  said  Beaton, 

it  will  work  well  in  art.”  “I  discouraged  their  coming  all  I could,”  she 

“It  won't  work  well  in  art,”  said  Beaton.  sighed,  “and  I suppose  you  did  too.  But  it’s 

“There  you  have  a totally  different  set  of  con-  quite  useless  trying  to  make  people  in  a place 

ditions.  What  you’ll  get  by  inviting  volunteer  like  St.  Burnaby  understand  how  it  is  in  town.” 

illustrations  will  he  a lot  of  amateur  trash.  And  “Yes,”  said  Beaton.  He  stirred  his  tea,  while 
how  arc  you  going  to  submit  your  literature  for  inwardly  lie  tried  to  believe  that  he  bad  really 
illustration?  It  can’t  be  done.  At  any  rate,  7 discouraged  the  Leightons  from  coming  to  New 
won’t  undertake  to  do  it.”  York.  Perhaps  the  vexation  of  bis  failure  made 

“We’ll  get  up  n School  of  Illustration,”  said  him  call  Mrs.  Horn  ill  his  heart  a fraud. 

Fulkerson,  with  cynical  security.  “You  can  “ Yes,"  site  went  on.  “ It  is  very,  very  hard, 
read  the  things  and  explain  ’em,  and  your  pupils  And  when  they  won’t  understand,  and  rush  on 

can  make  their  sketches  under  your  eve.  They  their  doom,  you  fed  that  they  are  going  to  hold 

wouldn't  he  much  further  out  than  most  illustra-  you  res  pons — ” 

tions  are  if  they  never  knew  what  they  were  illus-  Mrs.  Horn’s  eves  wandered  from  Beaton  ; her 
trating.  You  might  select  from  what  comes  in  voice  faltered  in  the  faded  interest  of  her  remark, 

nnd  make  up  a sort  of  pictorial  variations  to  and  then  rose  with  renewed  vigor  in  greeting  a 

the  literature  without  any  particular  reference  to  lady  who  came  up  and  stretched  her  glove  across 

it.  Well,  I understand  you  to  accept?”  the  teacups. 

“ No,  von  don’t.”  Beaton  got  himself  away  and  out  of  the  house 

“ That  is,  to  consent  to  help  us  with  your  ad-  with  a much  briefer  adieu  to  the  niece  than  he 

vice  and  criticism.  That’s  uli  I want.  It  won’t  had  meant  to  make.  The  patronizing  compassion 

commit  you  to  anything;  and  you  can  he  as  anonv-  of  Mrs.  Horn  for  the  Leightons  filled  him  with 

moils  as  anybody.”  At  the  door  Fulkerson  add-  indignation  toward  her,  toward  himself.  There 

ed:  “By- the- way,  the  new  man — the  fellow  that’s  was  no  reason  why  he  should  not  have  ignored 

taken  my  old  syndicate  business — will  want  you  them  as  he  had  done;  but  there  was  a feeling, 

to  keep  on  ; but  I guess  bo’s  going  to  try  to  beat  It  was  bis  nature  to  be  careless,  and  lie  bad  lievii 

you  down  on  the  price  of  the  letters.  He’s  going  spoiled  into  recklessness  ; he  neglected  everybody, 

in  for  retrenchment.  I brought  along  a cheek  and  only  remembered  tliem  wlicnit  suited  his 
for  this  one;  I’m  to  pay  for  that.”  He  offered  whim  or  his  convenience;  but  he  fiercely  resent- 

Beatou  an  envelope.  ed  the  inattention  of  others  toward  himself.  He 

“I  can’t  take  it,  Fulkerson.  The  letter’s  paid  had  no  scruple  about  breaking  an  engagement  or 

for  already.”  Fulkerson  stepped  forward  and  failing  to  keep  an  appointment;  lie  made  prom- 

laid  the  envelope  on  the  table  among  the  tubes  ises  without  thinking  of  their  fulfilment,  and  not 
of  [taint.  because  he  was  a faithless  person,  hut  because 

“It  isn’t  the  letter  merely.  I thought  you  he  was  imaginative,  and  ex|teeted  at  the  time  to 
wouldn’t  object  to  a little  advance  on  your  Every  do  what  he  said,  but  was  fickle,  and  so  did  not. 

Other  Week  work  till  you  kind  of  got  started."  As  most  of  his  shortcomings  were  of  a society 

Benton  remained  inflexible.  “ It  can’t  be  done,  sort,  no  great  harm  was  done  to  anybody  else. 
Fulkerson.  Don’t  I tell  you  I ain’t  sell  myself  He  had  contracted  somewhat  the  circle  of  his  ae- 
on t to  a thing  I don’t  believe  in  ? Can’t  you  uu-  quaintance  by  what  some  people  called  his  rude- 

derstand  that?"  ness,  but  most  people  treated  it  as  his  oddity,  and 

“Oh  yes,  I can  understand  that  first-rate.  I were  patient  with  it.  One  lady  said  6he  valued 
don’t  want  to  buy  you  ; I want  to  borrow  you.  It’s  bis  coming  when  he  said  he  would  come  because 
all  right.  See  ? Come  round  when  you  cun  ; I’d  it  had  the  charm  of  the  unexpected.  “ Only  it 
like  to  introduce  you  to  old  March.  That’s  going  shows  that  it  isn’t  always  the  unexpected  that 
to  be  our  address.”  He  put  a eard  on  the  table  happens,”  she  explained. 

beside  the  envelope,  and  Beaton  allowed  him  to  It  did  not  occur  to  him  that  his  behavior  was 
go  without  making  him  take  the  check  back.  He  immoral ; he  did  not  realize  that  it  was  creating 
had  remembered  bis  father’s  plea;  that  unnerved  a reputation  if  not  a character  for  him.  While 
him,  and  he  promised  himself  again  to  return  his  we  are  still  young  we  do  not  realize  that  our 
father’s  poor  little  check,  and  to  work  on  that  actions  have  this  effect.  It  seems  to  us  that 
picture  and  give  it  to  Fulkersou  for  the  check  lie  people  will  judge  us  from  what  we  think  and 
had  left  and  for  his  back  debts.  He  resolved  to  feel.  Later  we  find  out  that  this  is  impossible ; 
go  to  work  on  the  picture  at  once;  he  had  set  perhaps  we  find  it  out  too  late;  some  of  us  never 
his  palette  for  it;  but  first  lie  looked  at  Fulker-  find  it  out  at  all. 

son’s  cheek.  It  was  for  only  fifty  dollars,  and  In  spite  of  his  shame  about  the  Leightons, 
the  canny  Scotch  blood  in  Beatou  rebelled ; lie  Beaton  had  no  present  intention  of  looking  them 
could  not  let  this  picture  go  for  any  such  money;  up  or  sending  Mrs.  Horn  their  address.  As  a 
he  felt  a little  like  a man  whose  generosity  has  matter  of  fact,  lie  never  did  semi  it ; but  he  hap- 
been  trifled  with.  The  conflict  of  emotions  broke  pened  to  meet  Mr.  Wetinorc  and  his  wife  at  the 
him  up,  and  he  could  not  work.  restaurant  where  he  dined,  and  he  got  it  of  the 

painter  for  himself.  He  did  not  ask  him  how 
IV.  Miss  Leighton  was  getting  on;  but  Wetniore 

The  day  wasted  away  in  Beaton's  hands ; at  launched  out,  with  Alma  for  a tacit  text,  on  the 
half  past  four  o’clock  he  went  out  to  tea  at  the  futility  of  women  generally  going  in  for  art. 
house  of  a lady  who  was  At  Home  that  afternoon  “Even  when  they  have  talent  they’ve  got  too 
from  four  till  seven.  By  this  time  Beaton  was  much  against  them.  Where  a girl  doesn’t  seem 
in  possession  of  one  of  those  other  selves,  of  very  strong,  like  Miss  Leighton,  no  amount  of 
which  we  each  have  several  about  us,  and  was  . chic  is  goi#g  to  help.” 

again  the  laconic,  staccato,  rntlier  worldlified  His  wife  disputed  him  on  behalf  of  her  sex, as 
young  artist  whose  moments  of  a controlled  ut-  women  always  do. 

terance  and  a certain  distinction  of  manner  had  “No,  Dolly,”  he  persisted;  “she’d  better  be 
commended  him  to  Mrs.  Horn’s  fancy  in  tlie  sum-  home  milkiug  the  cows  and  leading  the  horse  to 
tner  at  St.  Bartiaby.  water.” 

Mrs.  Horn’s  rooms  were  large,  und  they  never  “Do  you  think  she’d  better  be  up  till  two  in 
seemed  very  full,  though  this  jierhaps  was  be-  the  morning  at  balls  and  going  all  day  to  recep- 
eause  people  were  always  so  quiet.  The  ladies,  tions  and  luncheons?” 

who  outnumbered  the  men  teu  to  one,  as  they  “Oh,  I guess  it  isn’t  a question  of  that,  even  if 
always  do  at  a New  York  tea,  were  dressed  in  she  weren’t  drawing.  You  knew  them  at  home  ?” 
sympathy  witli  the  low  tone  every  one  spoke  in,  he  said  to  Beatou.  4 

and  with  the  subdued  light,  which  gave  a ere-  “ Yes.” 

puseular  uncertainty  to  the  few  objects,  the  dim  “I  remember.  Her  mother  said  you  suggested 
pictures,  the  unexcited  upholstery,  of  the  rooms.  me.  Well,  the  girl  has  some  notion  of  it;  there’s 
One  breathed  free  of  bric-ik-brao  there,  and  the  no  doubt  about  tliat,  But — she’s  a woman.  The 
new-comer  breathed  softly  as  one  does  on  going  trouble  with  all  these  talented  girls  is  that  they’re 
into  church  after  service  has  begun.  This  might  all  woman.  If  they  weren’t,  there  wouldn't*  lie 
be  a suggestion  from  the  voiceless  behavior  of  much  chance  for  the  men,  Beatou.  But  we’ve  got 
the  man-servant  who  let  you  in,  but  it  was  also  Providence  on  our  own  side  from  the  start.  I’m 
because  Mrs.  Horn’s  At  Home  was  a ceremony,  a able  to  watch  all  their  inspirations  with  perfect 
decorum,  und  not  a festival.  At  far  greater  houses  composure.  I know  just  how  soon  it’s  going  to 
there  was  more  gayetv,  at  richer  houses  there  was  end  ill  nervous  break-down.  Somebody  ought 
more  freedom;  the  suppression  at  Mrs.  Horn's  to  marry  them  all  and  put  them  out  of  their  mis- 
was  a personal,  not  a social,  effeet ; it  was  an  ef-  erv.” 

flux  of  her  character — intense,  silentious,  vague,  “ And  what  will  you  do  with  your  students  who 
but  very  correct.  are  married  already?"  his  wife  said.  She  felt 

Beaton  easily  found  his  way  to  her  around  the  that  she  had  let  him  go  on  long  enough, 
grouped  skirts  and  among  the  detached  figures,  “Oh,  they  ought  to  get  divorced.” 
and  received  a pressure  of  welcome  from  the  hand  “ You  ought  to  be  ashamed  to  take  their  inou- 
which  she  momentarily  relaxed  from  the  teapot,  ev,  if  that’s  what  you  think  of  them;" 

She  sat  behind  a table  put  crosswise  of  a remote  “ My  dear,  I have  a wife  to  support.” 
corner,  and  offered  tea  to  people  whom  a niece  of  Beaton  intervened  with  a question.  “ Do  von 
hers  received  provisionally  or  sped  finally  in  the  mean  that  Miss  Leighton  isu’t  standing  it  very 
outer  room.  They  did  not  usually  take  tea,  und  well  ?”  ■ . 

when  they  did  they  did  not  usually  drink  it;  but  “How  do  I know?  She  isn’t  the  kind  that 
Beaton  was  feverishly  glad  of  his  cup;  ho  took  bends;  she’s  the  kind  that  breaks.” 
rum  and  lemon  in  it,  and  stood  talking  at  Mrs.  After  a little  silence  Mrs.  Wetniore  asked, 

Born’s  side  till  tlie  next  arrival  should  displace  “ Won’t  you  come  home  with  us,  Mr.  Beaton?” 
him:  he  talked  in  his  French  manner.  “Thank  you;  no.  1 have  an  engagement.” 

“ I have  been  hoping  to  see  you,”  she  said.  “I  “1  don’t  see  why  that  should  prevent  you," 

wanted  to  ask  you  about  the  Leightons.  Did  said  Wetniore.  “ But  you  always  were  a’punc- 
they  really  come?”  tilious  cuss.  Well!" 

“I  believe  so.  They  are  in  town — yes.  I Beaton  lingered  over  his  cigar;  but  no  one 
haven’t  seen  them.”  else  whom  he  knew  came  in,  and  he  yielded  to 

" Then  you  don’t  know  how  they’re  getting  on — the  threefold  impulse  of  conscience,  of  curiosity, 
that  pretty  creature,  with  her  cleverness,  and  poor  of  inclination,  in  going  to  call  at  the  Leightons’. 
Mr*.  Leighton  ? I was  afraid  they  were  ventur-  He  asked  Tor  the  ladies,  ami  the  maid  showed 
ini'  an  a rash  experiment.  Do  you  know  where  hint  into  the  parlor,  where  he  found  Mrs.  Leighton 
llr  y arc  V”  and  Miss  Woodburn. 

*“  In  West  Eleventh  Street,  somewhere.  Miss  The  widow  met  him  with  a welcome  neatlv 
Lergiit-on  win  Mr.  Wetmore’s  class.”  marked  by  resentment;  she  meant  him  to  feel 

‘T  must  look  them- up.  Do  you  know  their  that  his  not  coining  sooner  kaii  been  noticed, 
nun  ta  r ?”  M.b>s  Woodburn  bubbled  and  gurgled  on,  and  did 
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what  she  could  to  mitigate  his  punishment,  hut 
site  did  not  feel  authorized  to  stay  it,  till  Mis. 
Leighton,  by  studied  avoidance  of  her  daughter’s 
name,  obliged  I teuton  to  ask  for  tier.  Then  Miss 
Wood  burn  caught  up  her  work,  and  said,  “All’ll 
go  and  tell  her,  Mrs.  Leighton.”  At  the  top  of 
the  stairs  she  found  Alina,  and  Alma  tried  to  make 
it  seem  as  if  she  hud  not  been  standing  there. 
“ Mali  goodness,  chald ! there’s  the  handsomest 
young  man  asking  for  you  down  there  you  evali 
saw.  Ah  told  you’  mothah  Ah  would  come  up 
fo’  you.” 

“ What — who  is  it?” 

“ Don’t  you  know  < Hut  ho’ could  you?  He’s 
got  the  most  lieautiful  eyes,  and  he  wea’s  his  hai’ 
in  a bang,  and  he  talks  English  like  it  was  some- 
thing else,  and  his  name’s  Mr.  Heaton.” 

“Did  he — ask  for  me?”  said  Alma,  with  a 
dreamy  tone.  She  put  her  hand  on  the  stairs 
rail,  nnd  a little  shiver  run  over  her. 

“ Didn’t  Alt  tell  you  ? Of  co’se  he  did  ! And 
you  ought  to  go  night  down  if  you  want  to  save 
the  poo’  fellah’s  luhfe;  you’ mothali’s  just  f feezin' 
him  to  death.” 

[TO  ilB  CONTINUED.] 


CROSSING  THE  CHANNEL. 

All  the  resources  of  science  and  mechanical 
ingenuity  have  been  applied  during  the  past  quar- 
ter of  a century  to  the  alleviation  of  the  discom- 
forts and  half-comical  terrors  of  the  Channel  pas- 
sage, but  hitherto  with  very  little  effect  except 
that  of  shortening  the  duration  of  the  unpleasant 
voyage.  It  is  probable,  indeed,  that  until  the  ad- 
ventof  the  millennium  has  encouraged  the  English 
people  to  dig  their  long-projected  submarine  tun- 
nel, this  turbulent  und  tickle  strip  of  “ silver  sea,” 
which  has  so  well  served  Shakespeare’s  England 
“in  the  office  of  a wall. 

Or  nB  a moat  defensive  to  u house, 

Aguiust  the  envy  of  less  happy  lands,” 
will  coutinue  to  be  the  head-quarters  of  the  demon 
of  nud  de  mer  and  all  his  spiteful  train.  The  epi- 
thet “choppy”  is  the  one  generally  used  to  de- 
scribe the  waters  of  the  Channel,  and  for  ordi- 
nary purposes  the  term  is  sufficiently  exact.  If 
any  one  chooses  to  inquire  into  the  causes  of  the 
disagreeable  phenomenon  he  is  respectfully  re- 
ferred to  Professor  Tyndall,  who  will  be  glad  to 
enlighten  him  as  Lo  the  principles  of  the  recipro- 
cal interference  of  like  and  unlike  phases  of 
waves,  complicated  as  their  interaction  is  by  vio- 
lent opposing  currents  and  squalls  which  impart 
to  the  surface  of  the  water  that  curious  appear- 
ance of  confused  dancing  hummocks,  which  have 
the  same  effect  upon  the  unliuppy  voyager  as  if 
forty  thousand  devils,  each  with  a long  bar  and 
a leverage,  were  amusing  themselves  by  tossing 
the  bout  about ; so  that  there  never  is  a mau  who 
retains  enough  of  his  senses  to  describe  the  ac- 
tions of  a vessel  on  a day  of  storm.  On  such  a 
day  the  Channel  boat  can  in  the  thousandth  part 
of  an  instant  transform  herself  from  a flying-fish 
or  a balloon  to  a deep-sea  monster  with  no  soul 
for  air,  and  can  threaten  more  capsizes  in  more 
separate  directions  at  once  than  a man’s  brain  is 
competent  to  realize.  There  are  few  human 
structures  whieli  can  go  so  high  or  so  low,  or  so 
far  to  tlie  right  or  the  left,  or  so  much  upon  its 
hack,  or  so  little  upon  its  proper  surface,  or  so 
much  upon  its  beam  ends,  or  its  stern,  or  its  bows, 
or  can  fly  through  the  air  more  rapidly,  or  can 
strike  the  water  with  more  force,  or  can  shiver 
and  plunge  and  rear  and  full  back  again  with 
more  diabolical  celerity,  tiiuu  this  particular  craft. 

In  sliapt/  the  Channel  boat  is  equally  inde- 
pendent. Her  distinguishing  features  are  her 
broad  beam,  rakish  bows,  and  huge  paddles, 
which  are  fitted  with  feathering  floats  instead  of 
the  conventional  fixed  floats.  The  object  of  fea- 
thering the  floats  is  that  it  maintains  them  in  a 
perpendicular  position  during  the  whole  time  that 
they  are  in  the  water.  The  floats  enter  and  leave 
the  water  in  the  manner  offeriug  the  least  resist- 
ance, and  have  the  maximum  effect  upon  the 
water  all  the  time  they  are  immersed.  Eor  short 
distances  like  this,  paddle-wheel  boats  are  prefer- 
able to  screws  for  many  reasons — one  reason,  of 
course,  being  tliut  they  do  not  roll  to  anything 
like  the  same  extent  us  screws.  There  is  not  a 
cruiser  that  sails  the  sea  with  her  score  of  guns 
that  is  a braver  craft  than  this  stanch  little  pack- 
et, as  she  struggles  desperately  on  her  course 
through  the  seething  waters.  She  is  strong,  swift, 
and  buoyant,  for  she  was  built  expressly  for  the 
purpose.  She  was  planned  and  constructed  with 
an  eye  to  the  awful  power  of  the  water,  and  un- 
der tlie  care  of  men  who  knew  the  strength  of 
the  dreadful  winds.  She  is  so  safe  that  though 
she  is  among  the  fastest  vessels  in  the  world,  and 
she  lias  to  cress  the  track  of  a constant  stream 
of  vessels  of  all  sorts  und  sizes  going  up  and 
down  the  Channel,  yet  accidents  to  her  are  almost 
unheard  of. 

And  yet  with  all  these  advantages  what  a dis- 
mal spectacle  is  presented  by  her  deck  before 
perhaps  she  has  been  half  an  hour  out  of  port! 
Some  hardened  old  stagers  may  he  able  to  with- 
stand the  strain,  and  even  to  parade  their  accom- 
plishments in  this  respect  before  their  less  sea- 
soned fellow-passengers,  like  the  two  solid-look- 
ing Britons  in  the  foreground  of  the  picture,  but 
for  all  their  well-assumed  insouciance  it  costs 
them  a serious  effort  to  maintain  their  equi- 
librium— internal  and  external.  The  lady  on 
the  left,  who  has  assumed  a scientific  position, 
carefully  rehearsed  before  embarkation,  has  ju>t 
escaped  a drenching,  and  is  being  solicited  by  her 
inferior  half  .to  betake  herself  to  a more  shelter- 
ed position.  It  will  presently  be  the  turn  of  the 
demure-looking  inhabitants  of  the  umbrellas  on 
the  starboard  side  to  receive  a shower-bath — a 
contingency  to  which  the  hopeless-looking  old 
gentleman  in  the  arm-chair  is  utterly  and  miser- 
ably indifferent.  For  him  the  world,  including 
his  extensive  assortment  of  “traps,”  is  weil  lost, 
and  he  presents-  a deplorable  contrast  to  the  ple- 
beian-looking individual  who  is  placidly  smoking 


his  pijie  under  the  bridge.  The  sea,  indeed,  is  a 
great  leveller — of  conveniionalities  as  well  us  of 
other  tilings — and  it  is  a pity  tli.u  the  shaking 
up  that  these  get  in  tlie  course  of  a short  hut 
stormy  voyage  across  the  Cliumiel, should  not 
prove  more  lasting  in  its  effects. 


U.  S.  S.  “CHARLESTON.” 

Though  the  preliminary  trial  of  the  new  par- 
tially protected  cruiser  Charleston  has  not  been 
successful,  yet  her  uuollieial  performances  seem 
lo  justify  tlie  belief  that  in  the  und  she  will  lie 
a notable  addition  to  our  navy.  Special  interest 
has  centred  in  her  because  she  is,  of  the  larger 
ships  proposed  by  Mr.  Cleveland’s  administration, 
the  first  to  he  tried,  and  by  the  other  pregnant 
fact  that  she  emphasizes  the  creation  of  a new 
industry  upon  the  Pacific  coast. 

The  design  was  purchased  abroad,  and  is  in 
essentials  an  exact  copy  of  the  English  - built 
Japanese  cruiser  Xaniwa  Kan,  which  belongs  to 
the  all-steel,  twin-screw,  ccntrul-superstruclurcd 
type.  She  was  laid  down  in  August,  1887,  was 
built  under  government  supervision  and  of  do- 
mestic material,  and  was  launched  early  in  the 
winter  of  1888.  Her  machinery  and  boilers  illus- 
trate a marked  improvement  U]>ou  the  motive 
power  of  the  Atlanta  class,  for  while  in  that  type 
3500  horse-power  was  guaranteed  with  (ioo  ions 
of  machinery,  in  the  Charleston  7000  horse- power 
had  to  be  developed  with  710  tous  of  machinery, 
or  an  increase  iu  favor  of  the  latter  design  of 
nearly  two  to  one.  Tlie  Charleston's  motive  power 
consists  of  two  sets  of  horizontal  two-cvliiidcr 
compound  engines,  which  ure  estimated  to  de- 
velop 7500  indicated  horse-power  (500  u'xive  the 
penalized  contract),  and  a speed  of  lit  knots  with 
forced  draft.  Until  October,  1887,  when  the 
Jieina  Kiyente  made  20.6  knots,  the  Xaniwa  Kan 
had  realized  the  greatest  speed  ever  attained  by 
a vessel  of  her  size  und  class,  und  it  may  he  in- 
teresting to  note  these  performances  as  an  index 
of  what  ought  to  be  expected  of  the  Charleston. 
Two  trials  were  made,  each  with  different  screws. 
Upon  tlie  first  the  Japanese  cruiser  developed  a 
speed  of  18.775  knots  with  7370  horse- power  and 
123.22  revolutions,  and  on  the  second  experi- 
ment she  attained  a speed  of  18.903  knots  with 
7650  horse-power  and  121.7  revolutions.  * 

lu  the  official  report  of  the  Charleston's  trial 
off  Santa  Barbara,  it  is  stated  that  site  made  18£ 
knots  with  5225  horse-power  and  107  revolutions, 
the  lack  of  [lower  being  due  to  tlie  heating  of  the 
starboard  engine  slides.  Should  further  iuvesti- 
gation,  therefore,  prove  that  no  mistakes  were 
made  iu  the  data  telegraphed,  we  may  congratu- 
late ourselves  on  having  afloat  the  fastest  war 
vessel  of  the  partially  protected  type,  inasmuch 
us  the  treatment  of  these  results,  upon  the  scien- 
tific relations  of  speed  to  resistance,  shows  that 
her  ultimate  speed  with  the  full  horse  power  uu- 
tieipated  will  give  a maximum  of  nearly  20.5  knots. 
But  until  this  specific  news  is  received  there  must 
lie  some  reserve  in  accepting  a statement  which 
practically  declares  that  with  two  ships  exactly 
alike  one  will  run  18.25  knots  on  ubout  two-thirds 
of  the  power  required  to  drive  the  other  18.77 
knots,  or  a difference  of  only  about  a half-knot 
between  the  results  achieved,  in  oue  ease  with 
5225  uud  iu  the  other-with  7650  horse-powers. 

Since  the  Charleston  was  originally  designed  a 
change  has  been  made' in  her  battery,  and  she  is 
now  to  carry  twq  8-iuch  breech-loading  rifle  guns, 
mounted  fore  and  aft  on  the  longitudinal  midship 
line,  aud  six  6-iuch  guns  of  the  same  class,  dis- 
tributed three  iueach  broadside  on  s pontons  which 
project  slightly  und  have  deeply  recessed  bulwarks 
to  admit  of  increased  truiu.  The  secondary  bat- 
tery consists  of  four  6-pounder  rapid-fire  guns, 
six  Hotchkiss  revolving  cannons,  aud  four  above- 
water  torpedo  tubes. 

Iu  general  dimensions  the  ship  is  320  feet  iu 
length,  46  feet  iu  beam,  18  feet  6 indies  iu 
draught,  and  3730  tous  in  displacement.  The 
normal  coal  allowance  is  328  tons,  hut  the  bunker 
capacity  is  800  tons,  and  this  will  give  her  un 
effective  radius  of  2277  miles  at  16.5  knots,  3229 
ut  15.6  knots,  aud  6450  at  10  knots.  It  must  be 
remembered  in  comparing  vessels  of  the  partially 
protected  cruiser  class  that  uoue  of  them  carries 
an  ounce  of  side  armor ; the  engines,  boilers,  aud 
magazines,  and  the  reserve  of  stability,  being 
guarded  ill  the  first  ease  by  a protective  steel 
deck,  whieli  varies  iu  thickness  from  two  to  three 
inches,  extends  from  below  the  level  of  the  water- 
line over  the  whole  ship,  and  curves  from  the 
point  of  the  ram  to  the  extremity  of  the  stern. 
Bencuth  this  the  engine  and  boiler  spaces  are 
surrounded  by  coal,  the  double  bottom  is  sub- 
divided into  many  water-tight  compartments,  and 
each  of  tlie  hunkers  uud  subdivisions  made  by 
the  iongitudioual  aud  transverse  bulkheads  is  di- 
rectly connected  witli  powerful  steam-pumps. 

Taken  altogether,  the  Charleston  is  a modern 
ship  of  the  type  best  suited  to  our  necessities,  and 
her  final  achievements  will  be  awaited  witli  an 
interest  tiuit  has  now  become  more  than  national. 


INDIAN  SCOUTS. 

With,  his  customary  fidelity  to  facts  derived 
from  personal  observation,  Mr.  Zogbauin  gives  a 
sketch  of  a parly  of  Cheyenne  scouts  iu  this  num- 
ber of  the  Wkkklv.  The  practice  of  employing 
friendly  Indians  as  allies  of  the  while  troops  has 
come  down  to  us  from  the  earliest  colonial  days, 
it  being  only  a part  of  the  system  always  adopted 
by  Great  Britain,  France,  and  other  nations,  und 
applied  to  every  put  tot'  the  world.  But  our  force 
of  enlisted  red  men  is  always  small.  The  act  of 
1866  prescribes  that  Indian  scouts  to  tlie  number 
of  1 000  may  be  employed  in  the  Territories  and 
Indian  country,  who  shall  receive  the  pay  and  al- 
lowances of  cavalry  soldiers.  But  inasmuch  as 
they  are  included  in  tlie  maximum  of  25,000  en- 
listed men  allowed  to  the  army,  the  tendency  is 


to  keep  down  their  numlicrs  as  much  as  practi- 
cable. Even  iu  time  of  war  the  maximum  is  not 
reached,  aud  iu  peace  the  Indian  scouts  all  told 
do  not  usually  aggregate  more  than  two  or  three 
bundled.  A return  made  last  year  showed  that 
they  were  200  strong,  including  24  sergeants,  16 
corporals,  and  160  privates. 

It  will  he  seen  tliut  tlie  arrangements  for  em- 
ploying Indian  trailers  in  our  army  are  liberal. 
They  can  rise  to  the  grades  of  sergeant  aud  cor- 
poral; they  serve  undertheirown  non-commission- 
ed officers;  and  they  have  the  same  pay,  rations, 
and  uniform  as  white  troops.  In  addition,  on 
furnishing  their  own  mounts,  they  receive  a jxr 
dian  allowance  of,  wo  believe,  about  forty  cents 
for  the  horses.  All  this,  of  course,  is  over  and 
above  the  regular  issues  of  provisions,  etc.,  which 
as  members  of  their  respective  tribes  they  receive 
with  oilier  agency  Indians.  They  are  stationed 
at  various  posts  on  the  reservations,  tlie  numbers 
ut  any  particular  time  depending  much  on  the 
needs  of  the  region.  They  are  generally  selected 
from  the  most  warlike  and  efficient  young  men, 
some  of  them,  notably  among  the  Cheyennes,  hav- 
ing been  the  fiercest  and  bravest  of  their  tribe 
din  ing  the  wars  they  waged  against  their  present 
allies. 

That  the  Indian  scouts  ure  invaluable  allies  is 
beyond  all  question.  Of  course  there  are  draw- 
backs to  their  employment.  Some  experienced 
uml  well-informed  officers  consider  that  the  mili- 
tary drill  takes  away  a little  from  their  efficiency, 
hut  they  are  usually  docile  aud  easily  taught. 
Instances  ulso  have  been  known  in  which,  as  on 
one  occasion  in  Arizona,  the  scouts  themselves 
have  created  an  outbreak ; but  in  general  their 
fidelity  and  obedience  are  well  attested.  General 
Crook,  whose  experience  and  skill  both  iu  fight- 
ing and  negotiating  with  Indians  are  widely 
known,  has  repeatedly  declared  that  Indian  scouts 
are  absolutely  indispensable  to  successful  cam-  ' 
puiguing  against  hostiles.  General  Miles  declares 
thatoiie  unequalled  feature  of  their  military  skill 
is  that  of  “ rapidly  passing  over  a country,  noting 
every  feature  of  it,  and  observing  their  enemies 
without  exjiosing  themselves  or  being  discov- 
ered.” Of  the  pructioe  of  employing  Indiaus  as 
scouts  he  once  said,  “ it  cures  them  of  their  rest- 
lessness, they  earn  some  money,  and  when  not 
actively  employed  they  have  a chance  to  do  a 
little  hunting.”  It  was  oil  this  principle  that, 
when  the  last  Imliuu  disturbance  broke  out — 
that  of  Sword-Bearer  on  tile  Crow  Reservation — 
oue  of  General  Ruger’S  first  steps  after  it  had 
been  quelled  was  to  recommend  the  eiilistment 
of  some  of  the  warlike  young  Crows  as  scouts,  in 
order  to  give  a better  direction  to  their  belliger- 
ent energies.  Some  famous  operations  have  been 
conducted  by  cavalry  officers  in  charge  of  Indian 
scouts,  such  as  that  of  Captain  Crawford  against 
Geiouimo  iu  Mexico. 


A PORTRAIT  BY  SARGENT. 

A kact  worthy  of  remark,  and  one  whieli  may 
be  interpreted  in  various  ways,  is  the  favor  shown 
iu  Europe  to  artists  of  American  birth.  No  ques- 
tion but  that  they  win  on  their  own  merits — nut 
because  they  are  American,  uor  because  they  have 
influence.  When  the  Royal  Academy  bought  Mr. 
Johu  Sargent’s  painting  of  children  in  a garden 
with  the  income  from  the  Chaiitrev  Bequest,  it 
was  flying  iu  the  face  of  English  opinion  and  pre- 
cedent. Complaints  were  then  made  that  a for- 
eigner should  have  been  preferred,  when  plenty 
of  deserving  Britons  were  ready  to  sacrifice  their 
pictures  in  the  suhie  way.  • Now  another  favor 
lias  come  to  Mr.  Sargent,  for  to  paint  the  portrait 
of  un  idol  of  tlie  British  stage  like  Miss  Ellen 
Terry  is  almost  as  nuiiouul  a distinction  as  to  re- 
ceive a coin  mission  for  a picture  from  Queen  Vic- 
toria, an  honor  which  befell  Mr.  William  Geduey 
Bunco  lately  during  the  Queen’s  stay  at  Biarritz. 
No  actress  on  the  London  stage  can  compare  with 
this  talented  woman  iu  the  estimation  of  London 


of  a very  beautiful  man,  and  Imw  this  devilish 
parentage  caused  Macbeth  to  murder  Duncan,  his 
king  uml  uncle,  and  then  marry  his  aunt  Grwok : 


“Tlie  fantasy  tints  of  Ids  dreme 
Movyd  liym  must  to  sla  liys  cine  (iincb 
As  lie  dyii  all  lurlh  in  <lede, 

As  befor  yhe  herd  me  redr. 

And  Dame  Grwok  liys  einys  wyff 
Tnk  and  led  wytli  liyr  liys  lylf, 

And  held  liyr  bailie  liys  wyll  and  gwey 
As  Ivelor  Ilian  sclio  bud  lieyne. 

For  lylyll  in  lionmire  lliun  had  ho 
The  greys  oft  alfynyte.” 


Shakespeare  softened  the  harshness  of  this 
character  of  Macbeth  by  making  Lady  Macbeth 
the  tempter  and  the  sufferer  for  the  crime  she 
instigated,  without  a hint  of  the  coarse  trail  quite 
in  keeping  with  Scotland  ill  the  eleventh  century, 
of  a murderous  nephew  taking  lii.s  uncle’s  wife  iu 
marriage.  The  psychology  is  of  course  far  finer 
if  Mucbcili  is  given  a weak  rather  than  a fiendish 
character;  lie  is  faithful  to  his  wife,  uud  instead 
of  murdering  Duncan  openly  and  seizing  the 
throne,  tries  to  get  rid  of  the  persons  who  stand 
between  him  uud  his  ambition  by  treacherous 
means,  so  that  he  can  deny  complicity  iu  their 
takings-otf.  The  poet  has  also  condensed  history 
with  his  usual  mastership;  for  Wyntuuu  ram- 
bles on  to  say  that  Macbeth  only  became  king 
after  the  death  of  his  aunt  uud  wife,  when  his 
reign  lasted  for  seventeen  years.  Notwithstand- 
ing ids  paternity,  the  Father  of  Lies  permitted 
his  sou  to  govern  Scotland  very  well 


“ All  thys  tyme  wus  gret  plcntt! 

Abowiiduud  bath  iu  land  and  sc; 

11c  wen  in  justice  ryclit  luwclil’uil, 

Aud  till  liys  legla  all  awfull. 

Qulieii  Leo  the  Tend  was  Tape  off  Koine, 
As  pylgryue  to  the  Curl  he  cotue.” 


The  fable  of  his  paternity  may  be  explained 
from  political  causes,  the  earlier  writers  from 
whom  Wyntouu  took  it  being  moved  thereto  by 
a desire  to  curry  favor  with  princes  opposed  to 
Macbeth’s  line ; hut  so  far  us  the  journey  to  Rome 
is  concerned,  David  Laing  lias  pointed  out  that 
a contemporary,  Mariumis  Scot  us,  speaks  of  the 
lavish  distribution  of  silver  by  Macbeth  to  the 
poor  iu  the  streets  of  Rome. 

Mr.  Sargent  has  been  educated  iu  Europe,  but 
his  first  successes  were  with  his  country  people 
here  and  abroad.  A visit  to  Spain  appears  to 
have  given  him  that  mental  stimulus  which  most 
artists  need  at  one  period  or  another.  It  was 
after  tiiis  visit  to  tlie  galleries  where  Velasquez 
is  seeu  at  his  best  that  New  York  learned  to  know 
him.  A life-size  painting  of  a Spanish  woman 
dancing  at  a cafe  made  a decided  sensation  when 
it  was  tiret  sliowu  here.  Siuce  then  we  have  had 
many  portraits  uud  sketches  to  give  us  an  idea  of 
his  artistic  worth.  On  several  occasions  lie  has 
revisited  his  native  land.  Two  portraits  of  ladies 
ure  now  om  exhibition  at  tlie  Fifth  Avenue  Gal- 
leries among  the  pictures  of  the  Society  of  Amer- 
ican Artists,  and  the  recent  Academy  exhibition 
had  one  portrait  by  him  of  a young  girl. 

Sometimes  lie  inclines  to  a certain  hardness  in 
workmanship,  not  the  metallic  hardness  common 
enough  among  older  American  painters,  but  the 
hardness  that  seems  to  come  from  an  artificial 
lightiug  of  the  sitter.  Often  the  portrait  is  neg- 
lected in  some  details,  in  order  to  give  force  to 
more  important  points.  Many  look  us  if  they 
had  been  wrought  at  high  pressure  nnd  with 
great  speed.  He  does  not  always  catch  the  most 
characteristic  traits  of  a sitter,  hut  rarely  does 
his  work  htek  the  appeuruuee  of  a brilliant  feat 
of  puiiiling.  The  Ellen  Terry  is  undoubtedly  the 
most  successful  tiling  he  has  offered  for  view, 
since  it  is  not  only  a likeness,  not  only  novel  iu 
pose,  not  only  puiuted  os  to  the  long  handsome 
robe  and  jewelled  zone  with  the  greatest  spirit 
and  love  of  the  art,  but  it  expresses  something 
more  than  all  these — a conception  of  the  dramat- 
ic possibilities  in  the  character  of  Lady  Macbeth. 


THE  QUEEN  OF  DREAMS. 


critics,  and  the  public  shows  her  as  much  regard  .All  day,  where  clouds  flock  through  the  sky, 
as  it  gives  to  the  oldest  favorites.  When  Mr.  The  Queen  of  Dreams  uhides  on  high. 


Sargent  deserted  Paris,  where  his  education  as 
an  artist  wus  finished,  it  pleased  the  English  to 
start  with.  The  purchase  under  the  Gliantrey 
Bequest  was  a recognition  from  artists ; and  now 
the  big  world  of  London  is  addressed  ill  a portrait 
of  Miss  Terry  as  Lady  Macbeth.' 

Tlie  artist  has  refrained  from  the  conventional 
tiling  by  declining  to  paint  her  as  tips  somnambu- 
list glaring  at  her  hands  by  taper-shine.  He  has 
presented  her  in  a movement  which  belongs  to 
tlie  actress  rather  than  the  text  of  the  tragedy, 
being  one  of  those  pietes  of  by-pluy  which  are  so 
effective  when  used  with  discretion  to  fill  up  by 
action  the  hare  lines  of  a text.  Lady  Macbeth  is 
either  tempting  her  husband  or  trying  to  soothe 
him  with  tlie  sight  of  a crown;  either  luring  him 
on  to  the  murder  of  Duncan  or  consoling  him  for 
the  committed  crime,  by  showing  him  the  symbol 
of  that  royalty  at  which  lie  clutches.  She  raises 
the  crown  high  above  bur  head,  with  an  expres- 
sion that  reveals  the  uneasiness  of  her  mind.  In 
this  expression  the  painter  has  shown  tlie  great- 
est cleverness,  though  it  need  hardlvbe  said  that 
technically  the  work  is  not  wanting  in  good  quali- 
ties. But  that  Mr.  Sargent  should  seize  on  a novel 
composition  for  Lady  Macbeth,  ami  lend  lo  the 
countenance  of  a popular  actress  a look  of  very 
decided  tragic  interest,  are  achievements  which 
speak  well  for  his  [lowers.  To  this  may  he  add- 
ed, if  in  the  estimation  of  most  people  it  should 
not  be  placed  before  everything  else,  that  a very 
remarkable  likeness  of  Miss  Terry  has  been  won. 

It  is  true  art  to  take  an  idea  already  presented 
in  another  field  and1' stamp  it  afresh.  The  wile 
of  the  Thane  of  Cawdor  is  a creation  for  whom 
there  is  little  warrant  in  history,  for  Old  Wyit- 
toun  (Androwe  of  Wyntowne,  Canon  of  St.  An- 
drews and  Prior  of  Loelileven,  about  a t>.  1400) 
has  nothing  to  say  about  her  in  the  Cronykil  of 
Scotland,  but  does  relate  how  Maelieth  was  the  son 
of  the  Devil,  w ho  visited  bis  mother  iu  the  shape 


She  hak  peaks  of  snow  aud  caverns  of  fire. 
Glittering  eastles  aud  dungeons  dire, 

And  giants  and  dwarfs  and  monsters  rare 
Follow  her  beck  through  tho  lueid  air. 

Amid  the  wavering  train  she  dwells, 

Where  the  wind  forever  sinks  aud  swells, 
Singing  its  marvels,  low  or  loud. 

Through  opal  vapor  or  sunset  cloud. 

But  at  night,  when  shadows  on  earth  lie  deep, 
And  weary  mortals  ure  wrapped  in  sleep, 

Tlie  wild  Queen  comes,  witli  her  mv.-iie  power. 
To  cast  her  spell  on  the  perished  hour. 

She  bids  a faded  moonlight  fall 
Yellow  once  more  on  hut  or  hall, 

And  conjures  back  their  fickle  grace 
To  the  grief-bowed  form  and  the  wrinkled  la<  «•. 
Hope  that  was  starved  and  love  that  was  s'.u.v 
Iu  her  wondrous  presence  revive  again ; 

Earth  smiles  iu  a lender,  unknown  light. 

Aud  this  woful  waste  is  a garden  bright. 

Where  the  heavy  burdens  of  wrong  ami  i.ii  „ 
By  a soft  enchantment  grow  light  as  air. 
Restless  and  sad,  for  her  mercy  pray 
Those  spirits  who  pine  for  u vanished  day  ; 

Tlie  livelong  night  to  the  darksome  skies 
Like  smoke  from  fire  their  prayers  arise: 

“O  come,  sweet  Queen,  and  bring  us  again 
The  delight  of  old  and  the  old-time  pain; 

For  no  gift  to  our  hungering  souls  can  uein 
One-half  so  fair  as  a fleeting  dream ; 

And  this  desolate  life  holds  naught  so  dc;n- 
As  the  echo  of  by-gone  hope  and  fear.” 

Zu..  iJa.n.v  Umikuuu.^ 
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YOU  THOUGHT  OF  ME. 

Wmvi  ImiihI  is  tliis  that  draws  my  life  to  yours?— 
Mino  that,  till  j»tv,  tor  you  was  hut  a name. 

As  one  who  thiiii*  a trail  on  lonely  shores, 

You  thought  of  me:  1 came! 

I'll  mi  far  off,  through  the  shadows  of  the  storm, 

A sail  loomed  dark  ami  strange;  yet  'twas  the  same 
That,  now  drawn  near,  shines  wliile  with  sunlight 

So  unto  you  I came. 

l.ikc  words  unspoken,  that  the  mind  has  guessed, 
Like  ail'  that  some  deep  odor  stirs  to  llaine, 

So  has  my  spirit  followed  your  behest. 

You  thought  of  me:  1 came. 

Gtoitui-:  I’auson#  L.vriiitor. 


THE  BIFURCATED  CRIME. 

“ VVhk.n  a man’s  single,  his  pockets  do  jingle." 

1 h»  they?  I think  not.  At  least  it  depends. 
Fitch  and  I were  single  as  we  sat  slitring  discon- 
solately at  Mrs.  Allen’s  invitation  for  the  lfitli, 
ami  nothing  but  a profound  hush  pervaded  our 
pockets. 

“It  is  certainly  awkward,”  said  Fitch,  after  a 
dismal  pause.  “If  this  work  was  finished,  or  it 
wits  later  in  the  month;  but  now — it  is  most  un- 
commonly awkward." 

And  it  really  was.  I appeal  to  you,  when  a 
man  is  invited  to  a ball  (bis  first),  and  possess- 
es no — well,  trousers  to  suit  with  the  coat  and 
waistcoat  he  intends  borrowing  from  his  friends, 
and  no  money  or  credit  to  either  buy  or  hire  any- 
thing to  till  in  the  gap,  is  it  not,  to  say  the  least, 
embarrassing?  When  the  bnll  is  also  given  by 
the  mother  of  the  girl  he  thinks  lie  adores,  it  is 
infuriating,  and  I “made  it  so.”  I snubbed  all 
Fitch’s  attempts  to  place  the  situation  in  a hu- 
morous light,  and  refused  to  outer  into  any  of  his 
innocent  jests  as  to  the  possibility  of  material- 
izing our  idea  of  Poole’s  host  efforts  in  that  line, 
or  the  feasibility  of — all  other  resources  failing — 
my  robbing  the  lay-figure  of  its  pink  silk  tights, 
and  presenting  myself  to  Mrs.  Allen  as  a “little 
tin  god  on  wheels.”  In  short,  I made  myself  in- 
tensely disagreeable,  and  sulkily  announcing  that 
I had  given  up  all  idea  of  going,  and  did  not 
care  to  discuss  the  subject  any  longer,  affected 
to  be  completely  absorbed  in  the  ridiculous  car- 
toon which  played  so  leading  a part  in  my  affairs. 
It  was  a spirited  sketch  of  a leopard  in  the  act 
of  changing  her  spots  by  means  of  “ Ingles’s  Im- 
perial and  imperishable  Dye.”  In  the  background 
a line  of  small  leopards  was  hung  by  their  tails 
to  dry,  while  their  mother,  seated  in  a tub,  spon- 
ging her  head,  smilingly  observed  that  variety 
was  the  spice  of  life,  and  for  her  part  she  was 
heartily  siek  of  polka  dots.  True,  it  was  not  art, 
but  it  was  lucrative,  which  art  was  not  to  me  at 
that  period  of  my  life.  Near  niy  block  lay  the 
notable  invitation,  the  problem;  and  its  solution, 
waiting  like  Keelv’s  motor  for  the  missing  link; 
and  there  it  might  have  waited  as  long  its  the 
motor,  had  it  not  been  for  Fitch,  who  by  a posi- 
tive inspiration  evolved  the  idea  productive  of 
such  astonishing  results. 

Over  this  idea  I draw  a veil. 

Three  hours  later  there  came  a soft  knock  at 
our  studio  door.  We  glanced  guiltily  at  each 
other.  “A  prowling  female !”  hissed  Fitch.  Then, 
prompt  in  action  as  usual,  carried  into  our  bed- 
room a wash-boiler  filled  with  inky  fluid ; a basin 
ditto  ; four  towels  ; a mahl-stick  ; and  a pair  of 
trousers.  All  icet;  all  black;  all  fragrant. 

With  a parting  wink  my  accomplished  friend 
closed  the  door  with  his  foot  and  left  me  to  my 
fate.  I on  my  part  placed  chairs  where  they 
would  do  the  most  good,  drew  the  curtains, 
shoved  mv  hands  into  a pair  of  gloves,  and  ad- 
vanced airily  to  admit  Mrs.  Fergus  Karriek,  who 
announced  with  a joyous  laugh  that  she  expected 
to  meet  an  elderly  friend  who  would  arrive  shortly, 
and  sank  gracefully  into  a chair,  where  I noticed 
with  artistic  admiration  the  contrast  of  the  dark 
fur  on  her  gown  with  its  pale  gray  tints.  A 
charming  woman — very  charming  under  ordina- 
ry circumstances — but  at  that  moment  horribly 
disconcerting.  Hampered  by  the  memory  of 
“Ingles,  his  dye,”  I was  in  no  mood  to  do  the 
honors  properly,  nor  did  her  opening  remarks 
reassure  me.  She  said  that  I wore  a hangdog 
air;  she  said  that  I looked  furtive;  she  said  that 
I had  been  cremating  a refractory  model  when 
she  arrived,  and  that  the  mingled  bouquet  of 
steam-laundry  and  mourning  store  was  simply 
baked  Italian.  She  laughed  wickedly  at  luv  lame 
story  of  a color-grinding  experiment  and  a new 
vehicle  of  startling  strength,  and  then — then  I 
made  a discovery  that  stopped  the  action  of  my 
heart,  and  for  an  instant  paralyzed  every  faculty. 
Mrs.  Karriek  was  sitting  in  a pool  of  the  lmpei ial 
Imperishable. 

Now  Ingles  boasted  that,  the  fiendish  stuff  was 
ineffaceable.  I have  uoftlic  honor  to  know  Ingles  ; 
1 do  not  know  that  I want  it ; but  that  is  what 
he  said.  Of  eottrse  he  might  have  sacrificed  truth 
to  Ins  advertisement,  bur,  the  word  used  was 
ineluctable,  I had  made  my  mark  in  good  ear- 
nest. From  waist  to  feet  a cascade  of  pale  pearl 
gray  folds  flowed  gently  over  the  wire  annex  to 
Mrs.  Karrick’s  trim  figure,  and  in  the  centre  of 
these  was  the  proof  of  my  eritne  ill  the  shape  of 
a large  map  of  Europe  done  in  black.  Through 
my  brain  floated  hazy  ideas  as  to  new  gores.  Sup- 
pose I were  to  confess  all  and  jffer  a new  gore, 
il  tn.it  were  the  proper  term;  suppose  in  that 
case  she  were  to  have  hysterics  ; suppose  she 
n.  re  to  hear  me  in  bitter  silence,  and  go  away 
and  make  a good  storv  out  of  the  affair!  She 
»as  a oautith  --  little  ami, an,  » ho  gia.-ped  not 
only  the  bush,  bat  both  binl».  With  a wing  of 
sniViet v in  one  hand  and  bohemia  in  the  other, 
her  Hones  had  a v life  field  for  circulation  ; and 
I was  told  she  had  a very  happy  kuaek  of  humor- 


ously blending  truth  and  fiction  that  made  her 
good  tilings  welcome  everywhere.  That  settled 
it.  I crushed  my  aching  conscience  under  foot, 
and  drew  up  my  chair.  When  Mrs.  Karriek  left, 
half  an  hour  later,  she  carried  with  her  two  dis- 
tinct impressions  of  me — one  on  her  heart,  and 
the  other  on  her  |>early  draperies.  What  would 
she  do  with  them  ? As  she  disappeared  around 
the  corner,  Fitch  and  I regarded  each  other  like 
two  murderers.  And  after  a dark  silence,  “ The 
question  is,”  said  Fitch,  with  an  effort  at  cheer- 
fulness, “ what  will  remove  this  stuff  from  the 
skin  V We  could  put  up  hands  with  the  late 
lamented  Mr.  Crowley.” 

In  the  week  intervening  between  the  clime  and 
the  ball  we  discovered  that  soda,  lemon,  borax, 
milk,  lard,  ammonia,  benzine,  and  naphtha  only  in- 
tensified the  shadows  about  our  knuckles  and  be- 
tween our  fingers;  also  that  the  effect  of  aniline 
dyes  on  the  human  skin  was  a subject  little  under- 
stood by  apothecaries  in  general,  uiid  the  inane  hit 
of  blond  masculinity  in  particular  who  presided 
over  the  soda-water  fountain  in  the  corner  drug 
store,  and  whose  chief  ambition  seemed  to  be  to 
ring  the  eluinges  on  “ I really  don’t  know,  I am 
Bure.”  Therefore,  like  the  heroes  of  occult  ro- 
mances, we  took  to  a course  of  mysterious  old 
men,  and  after  patient  research  unearthed  an  old, 
old  artist,  who  gave  us  the  following  recipe: 
“ Use  soft  soap,  warm  water,  and  time — plenty  of 
time” — was  the  advice  of  the  sage,  which  we 
found  good,  by  the  evening  of  the  19th  my 
handa  were  all  they  should  be,  together  with  my 
appearance — at  least  the  fellows  said  so ; that  is, 
the  few  who,  by  virtue  of  certain  proprietary  in- 
terests, had  the  right  to  assist  at  my  toilette. 

“ Tell  Mrs.  Allen.”  suid  Filch,  gravely,  as  1 took 
up  my  gibbous  hat  (that  is,  Saunders's  gibbous  hat), 
“ that  we  should  cheerfully  have  overlooked  the 
formality  of  an  invitation  and  accompanied  you, 
only  that  it  seemed  better  to  send  you  as  a com- 
posite photograph  of ‘the  gang’  and  its  dress 
suit.  Under  these  circumstances  I am  sure  she 
will  pardon  our  unavoidable  absence,  and  receive 
you  with  the  consideration  due  the  five  men  you 
represent.” 

And  then  I felt  a sudden  misgiving.  If  I want- 
ed a jolly  evening,  here  were  the  materials  at 
hand — a comfortable  room,  shabby  but  pleasing 
to  the  artistic  eye;  five  good  fellows  ready  to 
chaff,  laugh,  sing  ; plenty  of  beer  and  pipes,  and 
no  agony  about  “the  correct  tiling” — but  also  no 
Sara  Allen.  That  decided  it.  I closed  the  door 
resolutely  and  hurried  off  toward  the  Alien  man- 

Sam  Allen  was  the  sixtli  only  girl  I had  ever 
loved;  that  is,  then.  Just  why  I loved  Sara  I 
could  not  have  said.  She  was  pretty,  stylish, 
clev — Well,  not  so  very  clever,  but  coquettish, 
fascinating,  distracting.  But  I loved  her  for  none 
of  these  qualities;  I loved  her  because  she  was 
she,  as  I had  done  the  other  six — or  was  it  five  ? 
There  have  been  a nuniljer  since  then,  and  I am 
not  altogether  sure  of  my  figures.  At  no  point, 
though,  did  my  fatuity  rise  to  the  point  of  fancy- 
ing my  passion  returned.  Reason,  with  the  cool, 
venomous  eaudor  peculiar  to  her,  pointed  out  that 
a desperately  enamored  young  lady  would  hardly 
wait  three  months  after  her  return  to  town  before 
remembering  Iter  wish  to  see  something  of  me 
in  the  winter;  also,  that  an  invitation  to  a large 
dance  could  hardly  be  tortured  into  a sentimental 
desire  for  a tete-A-tete.  On  the  other  hand,  there 
were  the  beautiful  moonlight  nights  when  Miss 
Sara  Allen  had  gently  led  me  to  infer  that  I was 
the  “tree  on  which  the  fruit  of  Iter  heart  was 
growing,”  and  that  though  sadly  hampered  by  a 
mercenary  family,  her  own  aspirations  pointed 
toward  a snug  little  island  with  just  room  for  an 
easel  nud  an  artist  husband ; and  the  moonlight 
had  it.  Bo  that  it  was  in  a tolerably  confident 
frame  of  mind  that  I presented  myself  to  Mrs. 
Allen,  and  I was  not  even  daunted  by  the  fact 
that  she  entirely  failed  to  recognize  me  until  I 
mentioned  mv  name  and  Quassct  Mouse,  where- 
upon she  smiled  blandly  and  murmured;  “Ah,  yes, 
no  ridiculous;  certainly  I do  remember  now”; 
and  gave  me  to  understand  that  though  my  fea- 
tures had  vanished  from  her  recollection,  she 
could  still  recall  my  knickerbockers  and  Tam 
o’  Shanter.  I accepted  the  amende  with  great 
sweetness  (stifling  tlie  regret  I was  about  to  ut- 
ter that  I could  not  have  brought  those  articles 
to  the  bull),  and  saunteiVd  tiff  to  find  Sara. 

Having  found  Sara,  surrounded  bv  a group  of 
young  men,  whom  I promptly  classed  us  over- 
dressed idiots,  it  was  only  due  to  my  condition  to 
instantly  stroll  in  the  opposite  direction,  feigning 
unconsciousness  of  her  presence.  I felt  as  though 
I wore  m v stale  of  mind  and  the  struggles  of  the 
past  week  aliout  my  head  as  a halo  to  be  clearly 
comprehended  by  the  little  group  about  her  ; be- 
sides which  I seemed  to  feel  that  anything  so 
simple  as  to  walk  up  and  say  good-evening  was 
not  only  inane,  but  impossible.  Because  if  a 
mail  desires  to  drag  a girl  from  the  flames,  or  the 
sea,  or  the  grip  of  a cyclone,  it  is  not  necessary 
to  remember  bis  elbows  or  his  feet,  consequently 
there  is  no  difficulty  in  the  matter ; but  to  can  v 
those  excrescences  across  a brilliantly  lighted 
room,  under  the  fire  of  all  those,  eyes,  and  be  class- 
ed by  lier  friends  as  a “fellow  from  nowhere,”  I 
positively  could  not  nerve  myself  to  do  it.  I 
therefore  leaned  miserably  against  a door,  and 
sttired  at  the  object  of  my  devotion,  who  was  a ra- 
diant creature  in  her  filmy  lace  gown,  cut  too  low 
for  my  fastidiousness,  had  she  been  another  girl, 
but  at  that  time  she  was  She,  and  I was  her  proph- 
et. From  her  circle  of  adorers  I singled  out  one 
man  to  concentrate  my  jealousy  upon.  Who  was 
he  that  lie  should  lean  over  her  shoulder  with  that 
aggressive  air  of  familiarity  and  fan  her  ? Was 
it  by  virtue  of  his  swarthy  style  of  beauty,  or  an 
English  title,  that  he  assumed  to  be  so  intimate? 
He  looked  English  to  the  core,  ns  adjusting  his 
monocle  lie  directed  Sara’s  attention  toward  me. 
For  an  instant  she  seemed  slightly  puzzled,  ami 
there  was  a bad  moment  in  which  I thought  she 


also  had  forgotten  me ; then  she  bowed,  made  a 
little  imperious  gesture  for  me  to  approach,  anil 
I rushed  across  the  room,  elbows  and  feet  for  the 
nonce  lost  sight  of  in  the  thrilling  thought  that 
Sara  wished  to  see  me.  What  1 said  when  I 
reached  her  I hardly  knew;  certainly  no  one  else 
did.  All  my  carefully  planned  speeches  had  van- 
ished, leaving  me  a plain,  unvarnished  idiot.  Sam 
was  shaking  hands  with  me ; Sura  was  saying 
she  was  glad  to  see  me.  That  was  enough.  1 
was  raised  above  all  earthly  considerations  for 
one  delicious  moment.  And  then'  I became  aware 
of  that  troublesome  article,  my  personal  dignity. 
It  bail  been  affronted.  1 hud  seen  some  of  these 
fellows  smile — smile  in  a pitying  munner — espe- 
cially mv  bite  noire , whom  Sara  presented  as  Mr. 
llurcoun.  But  1 was  even  with  him.  I received 
his  courteous  advances  with  haughty  stolidity, 
resolving  to  show  him  that  1 was  not  imposed  on 
by  his  air  of  distinction,  and  though  he  might  ex- 
cel in  some  lines,  1 could  give  him  points  in  the 
art  of  being  a complete  fool.  As  to  the  others, 
I. quickly  placed  them  in  possession  of  the  fact 
that  1 was  not  in  society  in  such  curt,  crude  sen- 
tences tiiut  no  one  could  have  blamed  them  if 
they  had  exclaimed,  “Thank  Heaven  for  that!” 
in  a chorus,  instead  of  leaving  Sara  and  the  faith- 
ful llurcuurt  to  do  duty  as  bear  leaders  alone. 

As  the  band  struck  into  the  softly  mutlled 
chords  of  “ Sccleiiliebe,”  llareourt,  w ith  a depre- 
caloiy  glance  at  my  crimson  face,  turned  to  Saia. 
“Our  waltz,  I think,  Miss  Allen.” 

“I  know  it.  is,”  she  said,  in  the  nicest  possible 
manner;  “but  1 have  not  seen  Mr.  Swii'icr  for 
ages ; would  you  object  to  changing  it  for  an  ut- 
ter-supper dance,  so  i may  take  this  opportunity 
for  a little  chat  ami  a few  presentations  ?” 

“Certainly  not,”  returned  Murcoitn,  politely, 
with  a bow  to  me,  which  1 received  ill  frozen  si- 
lence. “ l’erhaps  Mr.  Swillcr  will  do  as  much  for 
me  another  time.” 

“ It  is  not  likely  I shall  have  the  chance,”  I re- 
torted, bent  on  being  a flawless  idiot.  “ I am 
not  in  society.” 

“Then  virtue  must  lie  its  own  reward,”  lie 
said,  with  an  amused  look  at  Sara,  who  was  re- 
garding me  with  a rather  complicated  expression. 
“ The  first  waltz  after  supper,  then,  Miss  Allen  ? 
Thanks.”  Bowing,  lie  left  us. 

“Now,  Mr.  Swilier,”  murmured  Sara,  in  her 
adorable  confiding  manner,  “since  you  will  not 
ask  me  to  dance,  come  into  the  conservatory  out 
of  all  this  glare,  and  let  us  talk  about — every- 
thing.” 

“ Do  you  wisli  to  dance  ?’’  I inquired,  gloomily, 
without  moving. 

“Since  you  put  it  in  that  way,  I do  not,”  she 
replied,  leading  the  way  through  the  palms.  “ In- 
deed, I fancy  I am  really  tired,”  she  said,  sinking 
down  on  a bench  near  the  fountain,  and  drawing 
a fluffy  white  thing  over  her  neck.  “Come,  sit 
down  and  talk  to  me.” 

Talk  to  her!  How  could  I?  Sara  in  various 
summer  combinations  was  distracting;  but  Sara 
in  silvery  white  evening  dic.-s,  against  a back- 
ground of  green  leaves,  with . Chinese  lanterns 
throwing  flecks  of  rose  light  on  her  golden  hair, 
was  paralyzing.  What  could  I say  to  such  a be- 
witching creature  except,  I love  you,  I love  you? 
W by  would  she  not  understand  that  ? Doubtless 
she  did,  for  she  promptly  brought  the  conver- 
sation on  to  firm  ground,  if  any  ground  is  firm 
when  a man  is  on  the  verge  of  a proposal..  “I 
suppose,”  she  continued,  guyly,  “you  are  now 
busy  on  the  great  work  which  is  to  make  you 
famous.  What  is  the  subject?  Not  historical,  I 
devoutly  hope.” 

“No;  biblical,”  I answered,  referring  to  my 
dear  leopard. 

“ Biblical  ? really  ?’’ 

“ No,  not  really  ; that  was  a joke.”  I gathered 
audacity  us  I proceeded.  “The  fact  is,  Miss  Al- 
len, my  present  ambition  is  to  keep  from  return- 
ing to  my  original  elements  from  lack  of  suste- 
nance: in  other  words,  to  make  a living.  How- 
ever, these  struggles  are  not  amusing.” 

“Ah,  but  they  are  interesting,”  she  returned, 
warmly.  “In  biographies,  you  knpw,  genius  al- 
ways struggles  at  first ; and  it  is  delightful  to 
know  men  who  have  ambitions  and  aims.  Do 
tell  me  all  about  yours.  What  is  your  dearest 
wisli  ?”  She  leaned  forward  with  charming  in- 
terest. There  was  my  opportunity,  but  she  saw 
her  mistake  as  Siam  its  I,  and  glided  smoothly 
on.  “Now  there  is  Mr.  llareourt.  You  noticed 
him,  did  you  not  ?” 

That  struck  me  as  rather  cool.  “ Yes,”  I said, 
curtly. 

“ Well,  he  is  what  I call  an  interesting  man,” 
she  resumed.  “Starting  poor — that  is,  compara- 
tively so — lie  has  made  his  way  all  over  the  world 
by  dint  of  sheer  pluck  and  energy.  He  entered 
Kail  wan  w ith  the  French,  and  wrote  the  loveliest 
book  about  that  mysterious  city  and  the  Orient 
generally;  he  lias  been  to  Peru,  Asia,  Australia, 
and  picked  up  some  perfectly  sweet  tilings  every- 
where ; and  though  he  is  not  a bit  unconventional, 
1 think  his  pose  and  expression  lift  him  far  above 
the  ordinary  level ; don’t  you?” 

I looked  at  her  aghast.  Did  she  expect  me  to 
assent  to  this  barefaced  praise  of  a suspected 
rival?  “No,”  I retorted,  bluntly;  “I  thought 
he  seemed  the  usual  vapid  tailor’s  block  current 
in  society  as  a man.” 

“ it  is  not  a crime  to  be  well  dressed.”  Sara’s 
manner  was  very  cold.  “Ill-fitting  clothes  and 
long  hair  do  not  always  argue  genius.  You,  if 
you  will  pardon  the  personality,  are  very  well 
‘ turned  out,’  yet  you  are  called  very  clever.” 

I fiit  mv  lip.  if  she  only  knew ! 

“ However” — she  rose,  smiling  brightly — “ I am 
a very  remiss  hostess ; everybody  is  filing  down 
to  supper,  and  there  are  dozens  of  pretty  and 
clever  gilds  I want  von  to  meet.” 

“ I would  rather  talk  to  you,”  I said,  doggedly. 

“Thanks.  After  that  back-handed  compli- 
ment, you  may  take  me  for  some  refreshment.  I 
need  it.  Ah!”  she  exclaimed,  as  we  joined  the 
procession  toward  the  dining-room,  “ there  is  Mis. 


Karriek!  What  a pretty  little  porcelain  beauty 
she  is!  Y'ou  know  her,  1 think.” 

As  I admitted  that  I did,  1 was  filled  with  a 
guilty  recollection  of  the  lust  time  I had  seen 
Mrs.  Karriek.  “She  is  an  artist,  you  know,”  I 
said. 

“Is  she?”  Miss  Allen  regarded  me  with  a 
quizzical  look.  “Of  course  you  know  best;  but 
I should  hardly  describe  those  pinky  ‘ ideal  heads’ 
of  hers  as  art.  They  are  too  piiiufully  suggestive 
of  tea  stores — don’t  you  think?  Ah,  Mrs.  Kar- 
riek,” she  cried,  joyously,  ns  we  reached  that 
dainty  little  lady,  “ how  glad  I am  to  see  you ! 
Wiiy  are  you  so  lute?  We  were  just  speaking 
of  you.  You  know  Mr.  Swifter?” 

Mrs.  Karriek  dexterously  transferred  her  mellif. 
luous  greeting  to  Miss  Allen  into  a stony  “ Yes,” 
nud  transfixed  me  with  a disdainful  glare.  “I 
havefgood  reason  to  recollect  Mr.  Swifter,”  she 
continued,  with  appalling  distinctness  ; “he  pre- 
sented me  with  a mark  of  his  esteem  I can  never 
forget — never." 

“ A mark  of  his  esteem  ?”  Sara  hesitated,  with 
a puzzled  glance  at  my  discomfited  face.  “ What 
was  it?” 

“ Oh,  an  artist’s  proof — nn  impression  unsign- 
ed, but  easily  recognizable.  M r.  Swifter  would  mjt 
thank  me  for  going  into  details  now.  You  know 
how  iiiodcrt  young  artists  are.  Liter  1 may  en- 
lighten you.”  With  a liastv  sarcastic  laugh  Mrs. 
Karriek  swept  on,  leaving  me  not  only  the  coin- 
tollable  certainty  that  later  Saia  woilid  know  all 
she  knew  about  the  horrid  accident,  but  that  she 
was  even  then  confiding  her  tale  to  her  escort, 
who  listened  w ith  evident  amusement,  and  turned 
to  regard  me  with  great  eagerness.  My  only 
consolation  lay  in  the  thought  that  she  could  not 
by  any  possibility  imagine  the  truth  of  the  affair. 

These  distressing  misgivings,  however,  were 
completely  submerged  the  instant  we  reached  the 
supper-room,  when  I found  it  necessary  to  de- 
vote all  my  attention  to  the  circumvention  of 
llareourt,  who  persisted  in  hovering  almut  Sara 
in  what  I considered  an  unwarrantable  way.  A 
century  ago  his  reward  for  the  good-humored 
tolerance  with  which  he  overlooked  my  crushing 
snubs  would  have  been  a glass  of  wine  in  his  face 
and  an  invitation  to  coffee  and  pistols;  in  these 
degenerate  days  the  hot-tempered  ass  has  no  re- 
tort except  sulks  and  sarcasm,  and  I rung  the 
changes  oil  these  dull  weapons  until  Sara’s  ex- 
pression was  a curious  mixture  of  pity  and 
exasperation.  By  way  of  gently  rounding  out 
tlie  situation,  Mrs.  Karriek  established  herself 
op|>osilu  our  party,  and  confided  to  all  who  ap- 
proached her  whatever  she  had  said  to  her  escort 
on  the  way  down  to  supper,  with  the  same  result 
— they  all  turned  and  looked  at  me  as  lie  had 
w ith  contemptuous  amusement.  Altogether.  I felt 
matters  were  unendurable,  and  was  about  to  tear 
myself  awav  from  the  dubious  pleasure  of  Sara’s 
society,  when  nn  awkward  waiter  precipitated 
events,  and  gave  me  rather  more  excuse, for. going 
home  than  I wished  for.  As  he  passed,  Sara  ex- 
claimed : “ Stop  that  man,  Mr.  Sw  ifier,  please;  we 
must  all  have  some  of  mamma’s  famous  pineapple 
IkjI.v  She  got  the  receipt  in  Berlin,  and  it  really 
is  delicious.”  AS  I stepped  quickly  forward,  tlie 
miserable  wretch,  overhearing  her  request,  stepped 
as  quickly  back,  and  we  met  w itli  a crash ; the  trav 
slipped  from  his  fingers,  eighteen  glasses  of  pine- 
apple Inila  gushed  over  my  legs,  and  I was  a 
moral  pulp.  The  immovable  object  bad  met  the 
irresistible  impulse,  and  tlie  result  was  chaos. 
Naturally  everybody  looked  up.  Sara  sprang  to 
her  feet,  and  the  abject  waiter,  kneeling  in' the 
midst  of  the  shattered  glasses  and  the  sticky 
streams  of  the  flowing  Lila,  proceeded  to  com- 
plete the  ruin  he  had  so  ably  begun.  Seizing  liis 
napkin  lie  scrubbed  my  unfortunate  trousers  willi 
the  energy  born  of  remorse.  In  vain  I begged 
him  to  desist,  saying,  with  an  agonized  smile, 
“that  it  was  of  no  consequence,  and  that  I would 
retire  to  the  dressing-room.”  In  vain  Sara,  with 
heightened  color,  ordered  him  to  leave  me  and 
remove  the  ruins.  Besotted  with  fright,  conscious 
only  of  his  desire  to  atone,  the  wretched  creature 
(mused  not  until  he  had  accomplished  the  secret 
decrees  of  destiny. 

“ May  he  be  turned  upside  down,  and  jackass 
cs  sit  upon  the  graves  of  his  ancestors!” — if  he 
has  anv.  Pardon  this  flight  into  Persian.  Any- 
thing in  English  available  for  print  is  too  feeble 
to  express  my  emotions  wliile  this  instrument  of 
an  unscrupulous  providence,  rubbing  and  re-ruh- 
bing  until  I was  in  positive  physical  agony,  sud- 
denly held  up  his  napkin  besmeared  by  black 
streaks,  and  with  a w ild  cry  of  “ Bcgorra,  the 
diviltsh  dye  is  all  coming  off — oh,  uiiirtlier !”  fled, 
followed  by  a little  shriek  of  laughter  from  the 
pleased  and  interested  observers. 

And  I ? 

Oh,  Ingles ! You  said  ineffaceable,  but  down 
mv  right  leg  coursed  an  oblong  limp  of  some- 
thing (Aden,  perhaps),  done  in  light  cream  and 
chocolate  plaid  crossed  by  red  bars.  The  pine- 
apple hola  had  done  its  work,  and  Ingles’s  Inqie- 
rial  was  not  Imperishable.  Before  I fled,  how- 
ever, a single  sentence  in  Mrs.  Karrick’s  clear 
voice  struck  on  my  distracted  ears.  “ The  trousers, 
then,  were  what  lie  was  dyeing  in  the  secrecy 
of  his  studio!”  she  said,  with  a rippling  laugh. 
“Come  here  and  I will  tell  you  all  about  it.” 
A promise  I afterward  learned  she  religiously 
kept.  1 am  told  that  “ Swifter’s  Experiment”  is 
one  of  her  slock  anecdotes;  and  that  under  the 
title  of  “ Dyed,  but  not  Dead,”  she  contributed  a 
highly  colored  version  to  a syndicate,  who  seut  it 
all  over  the  Union. - 

When,  however,  I rushed  down  the  stairs,  an 
ulster  veiling  my  variegated  costume,  I foupd 
llareourt  waiting,  and  without  allowing  me  to 
push  rudely  by  him  as  I had  attempted,  he  took 
my  arm,  offered  me  a cigar,  and  walked  home 
with  ntc,  talking  of  every  subject  on  fcarih  except 
the  one  burning  its  way  into  my  brain.  On 
reaching  the  studio  he  entered  with  me,  osicnsi- 
bly  to  make  Fitch’s  acquaintance,  but  really  w 
jelu  my  sympathetic  chum  in  finding  balm  for 
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my  wounded  feelings.  And  by  a judicious  blend- 
ing of  humor  and  common-sense  they  finally  rec- 
onciled me  to  stay  in  New  York  and  live  down 
the  affair,  instead  of  starting  at  once  for  the 
boundless  West,  which  was  my  first  desperate 
impulse.  I need  scurcely  say  that  the  acquaint- 
ance formed  under  such  peculiar  circumstances 
ripened  into  friendship,  and  that  the  result  of  my 
bifurcated  crime  against  society  was  hardly  too 
high  a price  to  pay  for  the  pleasure  of  knowing 
such  an  ull-round  good  fellow  as  Haroourt. 

As  for  Sara  ? She  married  neither  of  us.  As 
a matter  of  fact,  she  never  had  the  opportunity. 
I am  told  that  her  husband  has  not  "a  delight- 
ful aspiration”  to  his  name;  but  four  millions  in 
money  and  stocks,  a town  and  country  house,  and 
a yacht  will  perhaps  answer  just  as  well. 

Grace  Livingston  Furniss. 


POETICAL  INSCRIPTIONS. 

BY  LAURENCE  HUTTON. 

Qr  ttk  as  interesting  as  “ Poetical  Dedications,” 
and  much  more  valuable,  because  more  rare,  are 
those  occasional  autograph  inscriptions  in  verse 
to  be  found  on  the  fly-leavefl  of  certain  printed 
books,  but  not  originally  intended  to  be  printed 
themselves.  They  may  be  divided  into  three 
cl.isses:  first,  those  written  by  the  author  in  the 
special  copy  of  his  own  book  which  he  has  pre- 
sented to  his  friend ; second,  those  written  by  the 
recipient  in  the  volume  his  friend  the  author  has 
presented  to  him;  and  third,  those  written  in  the 
books  of  men  who  are  known  neither  to  donor  nor 
recipient.  They  are  fuller  than  marginal  notes, 
and  more  personal  and  more  spontaneous  than 
dedications;  they  render  the  tomes  in  which  they 
are  contained  absolutely  unique,  and  sometimes 
they  make  a volume  as  precious  to  the  collector 
of  autographs  as  to  the  lover  of  lawks.  A copy 
of  Venus  aud  Adonis,  for  instance,  in  which 
Shakespeare  had  wiittin  with  his  own  hand, 

“ Don’t  sleide  tlds  Bookc,  my  little  Fruiul, 

For  li-arc  the  Uullowes  will  bo  your  end  ” 

— if  it  existed — would  be  worth  a mountain  of 
First  Folios  of  the  Plays.  There  were  only 
twenty-seven  leaves  in  the  little  quarto  volume  in 
question,  as  first  published  in  1598,  so  the  author 
could  not  have  completed  the  inscription, 

“If  you  don’t  lioleevc  this  Book  is  mine. 

Just  turn  to  Pago  number  ninety  nine.” 

But  us  literature  and  as  poetry  the  familiar 
quatrain  is  certainly  as  worthy  of  the  author  of 
V tints  and  Adonis  as  arc  the  famous  four  lines 
carved  upon  the  stone  that  is  said  to  cover  the 
dust  and  the  bones  enclosed  in  front  of  the  altar 
of  Holy  Trinity  Church  at  Stratford-on-Avon. 

The  Ancients,  us  the  Toiler  called  them,  were 
much  given  to  writing  sonnets  to  each  other;  but 
these  were  not  always  strictly  personul — or  strictly 
true;  and  they  always  found  their  way  into  their 
authors’  printed  works,  if  not  into  the  publica- 
tions of  the  authors  to  whom  they  were  uddressed. 
Milton’s  famous  “Epitaph  upon  the  Admirable 
Drumstick  Poet  VV.  Shakspere  ” — “ dear  soil  of 
memory,  great  heir  of  fame,”  prefixed  to  the 
Second  Folio  Edition  of  Shakespeare’s  plays 
(1632),  and  Wordsworth’s  “Sonnet  to  Milton,”  in 
the  two  volumes  of  “Poems  by  Wm.  Words- 
worth,” first  published  in  1807,  beginning, 

“Milton!  thon  shoulilst  lie  living  nt  this  hour: 

England  buth  need  of  thee,”  etc., 

are  cases  in  point. 

Among  the  earliest  specimens  of  this  coinpli- 
meptary  verse  are  the  lines  addressed  by  Edmund 
Spenser  to  Gabrieli  Harvey,  Doctor  of  Laws,  print- 
ed in  1692,  with  “ Foure  Letters  and  Certaine  Son- 
neites  Especially  Touching  Robert  Greene,  and 
Other  Parties  by  him  Abused.”  In  an  early 
edition  6f  Captain  John  Smith’s  History  of  Vir- 
ginia are  prefixed  almost  a score  of  short  poems 
— so  called — the  most  notublo, . perhaps,  being 
from  the  pen  of  John  Donne;  while  George 
Withers  congratulated  his  “Freud  Captain  Smyth 
upon  his  description  of  New  England,*’  in  har- 
mouious  numbers  in  1616.  Bengemeiines  Jonson 
wrote  verses  “ to  Master  John  Fletcher  upon  his 
Faithrull  Shepherdesse” ; Fletcher  wrote  verses 
“ To  the  True  Master  of  his  Art,  B.  Jonson," 
which  are  to  lie  found  in  the  edition  of  “ Volpone 
the  Foxe,”  printed  in  1607.  • Beaumont  wrote 
verses  to  Fletcher  and  Jonson,  as  Jonson  and 
Fletcher  both  praised  him  ; and  so  each  did  laud 
the  other,  as  all  three  of  them  eulogized  or  were 
eulogized  by  Nat.  Field  and  by  Chapinau  and  the 
rest  of  their  contemporaries  for  pages. 

On  a blank  leaf  of  a copy  of  Dugdale’s  Monas- 
ticon,  Walton  wrote  a sonnet,  which  is  printed 
among  his  collected  poems,  "^'either  Warion  nor 
Dugdale  is  remembered  now.  The  former  was 
Professor  of  Poetry  at  Oxford  frdm  1767  to  1767, 
Camden  Professor  of  Ancient  History  at  the  same 
university,  and  poet-laureate  of  England  from 
1785  until  he  died' in  1790,  succeeding  White- 
head,  and  immediately  preceding  Pye,  in  the  long 
line  of  commonplace,  half-forgotten  versifiers  who 
have  held  the  office  of  court  poet  to  the  Euglish 
kings,  Sir  William  Dugdale  was  a distinguished 
antiquarian  hi  the  seventeenth  century,  whose 
Monctxlicon  Anglicanum  (1655-73) — a chronicle 
of  the  monastic  and  other  foundations  in  Eng- 
land before  the  Reformation — has  been  placed 
next  to  the  Doomsday  Book  itself  as  the  most 
ancient  and  ample  record  of  the  history  and  de- 
scent of  the  greater  portion  of  the  landed  prop- 
erty in  the  kingdom,  and  has  even  been  admitted 
as  evidonce  in  courts  of  justice  where  original 
titles  and  documents  have  been  lost. 

The  lincs.urritten  by  Warton  in  Dugdale’s  great 
work,  as  Jidlng  comparatively  unfamiliar  even  to 
the  flose  students  of  English  verse,  and  as  repre- 
senting fairly  the  class  of  “ poetry”  to  which  they 
belobg,  are  given  here  iu  full : 

“Deem  noT  devoid  of  elegance  the  Saco 
Bv  Fancy’s  genuine  feelings  unbouuileil, 

Uf  puiului  Pedantry  the  poring  child, 


Who  turns  of  those  proud  domes  th’  historic  page. 
Now  sank  by  Time,  and  Henry's  fierce  rage. 
Think’st  thou  the  warbling  Muses  never  smiled 
Oil  his  lone  hours?  ingenuous  views  engage 
His  thoughts,  on  themes,  iinclnssic  falsely  styled, 
Intent-  While  cloistered  Piety  displays 
Her  mouldering  roll,  the  piercing  eye  explores 
New  manners,  and  the  pomp  of  elder  days. 
Whence  culls  the  pensive  bard  his  pictured  stores. 
Nor  rough  nor  barren  are  the  winding  ways 
Of  hour  Antiquity,  but  strewn  with  dowers.” 

Robert  Burns,  a contemporary  of  Warton,  fre- 
quently expressed  his  affection  for  his  friends  in 
the  blank  leaves  of  some  favorite  book  before 
presenting  the  volume  to  the  object  of  his  regard. 
“Miss  Cruikshanks,”  a maiden  of  twelve  years, 
in  whose  father’s  house  iu  Edinburgh  he  spent 
some  time  during  the  winter  of  1787-8,  was  ad- 
dressed by  Burns  as  “ Beauteous  Rosebud,  young 
and  gay,”  on  the  page  of  a now-forgotten  work ; 
and  on  the  1st  of  January,  1787,  he  gave  a copy 
of  Beattie’s  Minstrel  to  Miss  Susan  Logan,  witli 
the  following  lines : 


“ Again  the  silent  wheels  of  time 
Their  uniiunl  round  have  driv’n, 

And  you,  though  scarce  in  maiden  prune, 
Are  so  much  nearer  lieav'n. 

“ No  gifts  have  I from  India’s  coasts 
The  infant  year  to  hail ; 

I send  you  more  than  India  boasls, 

In  Edwiu’s  simple  talc. 

“ Our  sex  with  guile  and  faithless  love 
Is  charged,  perhaps  too  true ; 

But  may,  dear  maid,  eucli  lover  provo 
An  Edwin  still  to  you !” 

Miss  Logan  was  sister  to  the  Major  Logan  to 
whom  Burns  addressed  one  of  his  “ Epistles,"  und 
Edwin  is  the  hero  of  Beattie’s  poem. 

Some  fifty  years  later,  in  1831  or  1832,  Camp- 
bell sent  a volume  of  his  poems  to  his  cousin 
Mary  Sinclair,  with  the  following  inscription : 

" Go,  simple  Book  of  Bullads,  go 
From  Eaton  Street  in  Pimlico; 

It  is  a gift  my  love  to  show—  * 

To  Mury! 

“ And  more  its  value  to  Increase, 

I swear  by  all  the  gods  of  Greece 
It  cost  a seven-shilling  piece— 

My  Mary! 

“ But  what  is  gold,  so  bright  that  looks, 

Or  all  the  coins  of  miser’s  nooks. 

Compared  to  be  iu  thy  good  hooks— 

My  Mary ! 

“ Now  witness  earth,  and  skies,  and  main ! 
The  book  to  thee  shall  appertain  ; 

I’ll  never  nsk  it  back  again— 

My  Mury! 

“But  whnt,  you  say,  shall  you  bestow? 

For,  us  tlie  world  now  goes,  you  know, 
There  always  is  a quid  pm  quo— 

My  Mary! 

“ I ask  not  twenty  hundred  kisses, 

Nor  smile  the  lover’s  heart  that  blesses, 

As  poets  ask  from  other  misses— 

My  Mary ! 

“ I ask  that  till  the  day  you  die 
You’ll  never  pull  my  wig  awry, 

Nor  ever  quiz  my  poetrye— 

My  Mary!” 

That  our  contemporary  poets  have  been  quite 
as  happy  in  the  Poetical  Inscriptions  as  the  men 
of  other  days  the  verses  which  follow  will  clearly 
prove.  Many  of  them  have  never  before  been 
submitted  to  the  public  gaze,  and  such  of  their, 
as  are  here  printed  for  the  first  time  are  printed 
with  the  full  consent  of  those  to  whom  or  by  whom 
they  are  addressed.  A copy  of  Prince  Lucifer 
presented  to  Lord  Tennyson  contains  those  lines 
in  the  handwriting  of  Mr.  Alfred  Austin  : 


“Poet!  .In  other  lauds,  i 

Fleets  o’er  the  gruss,  nc  . ..  

Plays  at  being  lost  and  laughs  to  he  descried. 

And  blooms  lie  wilted  on  the  orclmrd  floor. 

There  the  sweet  birds  that  from  Hie  Attic  shore 
Across  Ausoniau  breakers  thither  hied 
Own  that  May’s  music  in  llieir  breast  hath  died. 
And  sobering  words  resound  not  as  In-fore. 

But.  in  this  privileged  isle,  this  brave,  this  blest, 
This  deathless  England,  it  seems  always  spring. 
Though  riper  grow  the  days,  Song  takes  not  wing; 
’Mid  autumn  lioughs  it  builds  another  nest; 

Even  in  the  snows  we  lift  our  lieurts  and  sing, 
Aud  still  Your  voice  is  heard  above  the  rest.” 


As  a Christmas  greeting  in  1876,  Richard  Hen- 
ry Horne  sent  to  Mrs.  Henry  Edwards  an  article 
of  his  own,  contributed  to  an  Euglish  magazine, 
and  on  the  cover  he  pasted  nil  embossed  eard 
containing  the  following  lines: 

“Though  age  o’er  garden,  field,  and  treo 
Must  cast  its  thoughtful  ash-gray  shades, 

I send  to  thee 
O'er  land  mid  sen 

A Rose  of  Love  which  never  fades.” 


While  Mr.  Frederick  Locker-Lampson’s  library 
is  wonderfully  rich  in  autograph  dedications  and 
inscriptions,  lie  gives  but  two  examples  in  bis 
“Catalogue,”  printed  in  1886.  These  are  four 
lilies  he  himself  wrote  in  a presentation  copy  of 
Dr.  Holmes’s  Songs  of  Many  Seasons,  and  four 
verses  written  by  Mr.  William  Morris  in  a copy  of 
his  Love  is  Enough , addressed  as  follows,  “ To 
Hannah  Jane  Lampoon” : 

“ Siiring  am  I,  too  soft  of  heart 
Much  to  speak  ere  I depart 
Ask  the  summer-tide  to  prove 
The  abundance  of  my  love. 


Summer,  looked  for  long,  am  I; 
Much  shall  change  or  e’er  I die. 
Prithee  take  it  not  amiss 
Though  I weary  you  with  bliss. 
Laden  Autumn  here  I stand, 

Weak  of  heart  and  worn  of  hand. 
Naught  of  rest  seems  good  to  me; 
Say  the  word  that  sets  mo  free. 


“ I am  Winter,  that  doth  keep 
Longing  safe  amidst  of  sleep. 
Who  shall  say.  if  I were  dead. 
What  should  be  remembered?” 


Beneatbjjtbe  inscription  in  Dr.  Holmes’s  book,  Mr. 
Locker  1ms  written : 


“Some  books  are  writ  to  sell and  don’t! 

Aud  some  arc  read  such  heavy  tomes! 

But  all  should  buy  (though  liiaiiv  won’t) 

And  read  the  books  of  Dr.  Holmes.” 

In  a copy  of  one  of  Mr.  Locker’s  own  books, 
given  by  the  author  to  Mr.  Lang,  lie  has  written 
as  follows : 

“By  Emin's  fold  I strayed  of  yore, 

I’ve  heard  the  pipe,  I’ve  plucked  the  wheat. 
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And  yet  I would  not  give  a straw 
To  bide  where  any  [Emm's)  shepherds  IdeaL 
Give  me  in  Shepherd's  Bush  u seat 
Where  Pindar  (classic  Peter)  sang, 

My  Doit}/  Setts,  the  vicious  sheet 
Or  pipe  (if  short!)  of  Andrew  Lang!" 

Mr.  Edmund  Gosse  wrote  in  a copy  of  the  Ues- 
jter  'ulut  presented  to  Mr.  Austin  Dobson  in  1878: 
“Fresh  with  all  airs  of  woodland  brooks 
Aud  scents  of  showers. 

Take  to  your  haunt  of  holy  books 
This  Saint  of  Flowers. 

“When  meadows  burn  with  budding  May, 

And  heaven  is  blue. 

Before  thy  shrine  our  prayers  we  say — 

Sunil  Robin  true  ! 

“Love  crowned  with  thorns  is  on  tliy  staff— 
Thorns  of  sweetbrier  ; 

Thy  benediction  is  a laugh  ; 

Birds  are  thy  choir. 

“Thy  sacred  robe  of  red  and  white 
Unction  distils; 

Thou  hast  a nimbus  round  thy  head 
Of  daffodils.” 

In  the  copy  of  letters  to  Dead  Authors  present- 
ed to  Mr.  Austin  Dobson,  Mr.  Lang  wrote : 

“Go,  letters,  to  the  irresponsive  Ghosts 

That  sauce  will  heed  them  less  than  living  Men. 
For  now  new  Books  come  thicker  than  on  Coasts 
And  Meads  of  Asia  throng  the  sea-birds  when 
The  snow-wind  drives  them  south  in  clamorous 
Hosts 

From  their  salt  marshes  by  Cayster’s  Fen.” 
These  lines,  as  an  “ Envoy,"  were  subsequently 
printed  in  the  second  edition  of  the  book. 

Mr.  Dobson  about  the  same  time  put  the  fol- 
lowing lines  in  a copy  of  his  Old  World  Idyls , ad- 
dressed to  au  American  friend: 

“There  is  no  ‘mighty  purpose’  in  this  book, 

Of  that  I warn  you  at  the  opening  page, 

Lesi,  Imply,  'uvixt  the  leaves  you  careless  look, 

Aud  finding  nothing  to  reform  the  age, 

Full  with  the  rhyme  and  rhymer  iu  a rage. 

Let  others  prate  of  problems  and  of  iiowers, 

1 bring  but  problems  born  of  idle  hours. 

That,  striving  only  after  Art  and  Ease, 

Have  scarcely  more  of  moral  than  the  flowers. 

And  little  else  of  niissiou  than  to  please.” 

Mr.  Henly,  who  will  be  remembered  as  collab- 
orating witii  Mr.  Robert  Louis  Stevenson  in  the 
authorship  of  Deacon  Brodie  and  other  plavs,  is 
the  possessor  of  .a  copy  of  Dr.  Jtkyll  and  Mr. 
Hyde  in  which  Mr.  Stevenson  has  written  the  fol- 
lowing quatrain: 

“ Dramatic  Jckyll  and  dramatic  Hyde, 

But  which  is  which,  let  other  men  decide. 

To  the  two  friends,  meanwhile,  the  work  is  fnn, 
And  being  never  played,  does  barm  to  none." 

In  the  copy  of  The  Paradox  of  Acting,  presented 
by  Mr.  Walter  Herrics  Pollock  to  a friend  who 
disapproved  of  a Latin  and  later  of  a French  prose 
inscription  it  contained,  the  author  finally  wrote: 

“ As  no  prose  pleases,  I must  write  In  rhyme, 

And  wish  the  book  were  better  worth  your  time.” 

In  a paper  upon  Walter  Savage  Lnndor,  pub- 
lislied  in  a lute  number  of  the  Century  Magazine, 
Mr.  Lowell  gave  to  the  public  for  the  first  time 
a pair  of  quatrains  lie  had  written  in  a copy  of 
Laudor’s  works  presented  to  a friend  upon  her 
marriage  some  years  before.  They  are  interest- 
ing as  containing  a condensation  of  the  younger 
poet’s  judgment  of  the  older. 

“ A villa  fair,  with  many  a devious  walk. 

Darkened  with  deathless  laurel  from  the  sun, 

Ample  for  troops  of  friends  in  mutual  talk, 

Green  Chartreuse  for  the  reverie  of  one. 

Fixed  here  in  marble,  Rome  and  Athens  gleam  ; 
Here  is  Arcadia,  here  Elysium  too; 

Anon  un  English  voice  disturbs  our  dream, 

Aud  Luudors  self  am  Landor's  spell  undo.” 

In  a copy  of  Azarian,  given  to  Mrs.T.B.  Aldrich 
in  1866,  Mrs.  Harriet  Prescott  SpolTord  wrote: 

“ Full  oRen  pictured  on  the  page 

Sonic  render  sees  a fair  sweet  face, 

That  floats  between  the  vacant  lines 
And  paints  the  margin  with  its  grace. 

“ Precious  because  tli’  illumined  sheet, 

Though  idle  all  its  lettered  lore, 

Here  leuves  a secret  never  sung. 

And  spells  a charm  uukuowu  before; 

“ Yet  pages  less  fortunate  than  mine, 

If  here  a fair  sweet  lace  shall  liend, 

And  to  the  trembling,  happy  leaf 
Perchance  one  shade  of  beauty  lend.” 

Mr.  James  Whitcomb  Rilcv,  having  inadvertent* 
ly  written  bis  mime  on  the  back  instead  of  the 
front  cover  of  a copy  of  Afteijehi/es,  expressed 
himself  thus  iu  the  proper  place : 

“LINES  ON  A ERROR. 

“In  the  back  of  the  hook. 

With  his  heels  Iu  the  air, 

You’ll  find  your  friend  here, 

Ef  you  look  anywhere.” 

Iu  a copy  of  Mr.  E.  C.  S ted  man’s  Smg*  aiul 
Ballads,  presented  by  Mr.  H.  C.  Banner  to  an  in- 
timate friend  on  the  eve  of  that  friend’s  mar- 
riage, Mr.  Buuner  wrote: 

“ The  new  year’s  not  too  oh),  my  friend, 

To  wish  a wish  for  yon— 

That  the  Are  may  ne’er  grow  cold,  my  friend, 
That  now  shall  shine  for  two; 

The  flame  lor  kindly  friendship  set 
Shall  blaze  for  Love  the  higher  yet,  ’ 

Or  be  tbe  heavens  wintry  wet, 

Or  summer  blue.” 

The  following  quaint  lines  are  to  be  found  in 
a copy  of  Miss  Ellen  M.  Hutchinson’s  Songs  and 
Lyru’s  : 

“This  little  book  it  is  so  small 
You  senree  can  call  it  book  at  nil  ; 

Yet  prithee  grant  it  so  much  cruco 
As  on  your  shelf  to  keep  its  place. 

This  little  book.” 

In  a copy  of  New  Waggings  from  Old  Talcs, 
presented  to  Mr.  E.  D.  North.  Mr.  Bangs,  one  of 
its  authors,  wrote  the  following  lines : 

“To  E.  D.  N. 

“ If  yon  ask  for  a garden  with  never  a weed  in. 
Where  bloom  In  profusion  the  flowers  of  read  In’, 
Why,  go  you  at  once  to  the  garden  of  E.  D.  N. 

To  its  master  I send  tlds  small  hook  of  letters, 

Iu  the  hopes  that,  if  placed  ou  a shelf  ivitli  its 
lierfers. 

When  The  Tides  of  the  Waijs  Mr.  N.  is  perusing. 

The  wags  of  the  Tales  he’ll  not  fall  to  abusing, 

But  ever  continue  bis  pleasant  enthusing  — 

Over  me, 

J.  K.  B." 
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In  a presentation  copy  of  Along  the  Shore,  Mrs, 
Rose  Hawthorne  Lathrop  lias  written : 


“ Is  carking  care  a guest,  aud  scowls  the  host. 
They  dwell  not  there  to  whom  I send  thee 
Where  cloud  is  least  and  hearty  lile  is  most. 
The. . . . own  the  roof : to  them  commend  n 


And  in  a presentation  copy  of  Gettysburg,  a 
Battle  Ode,  are  the  Hues  by  its  author,  George 
I’arsons  Lathrop : 

“ Dear  kinsman turn  these  leaves 

That  iu  a chaplet  I have  hound 
For  those  whose  valiant  suffering  gri  -ves. 
Though  they  our  land  with  glory  crowned. 
And  you  will  notice,  while  you  turn, 

Our  modern  laurels  are  of  paper, 

Yet  they  at  least,  being  good  to  burn. 

To  light  Fame’s  torch  may  serve  as  taper.” 

These  fly-leaves,  taken  at  random,  are  but  a 
few  examples  of  the  unique  treasures  to  be  found 
in  the  private  libraries  on  both  sides  of  the  At- 
lantic at  the  present  day.  They  are  not  only 
valuable  in  themselves,  but  they  are  of  interest 
as  showing  the  possibilities  of  I’oetical  Inscrip- 
tions, a form  of  literature  to  wliieh  the  bibliophiles 
hitherto  have  paid  but  little  attention.  They 
show,  too,  that  thp  knights  of  the  pen  have  a fel- 
low-feeling  which  is  not  always  exhibited  by  the 
knights  of  the  brush  or  the  knights  of  the  chisel. 
While  sculptors  and  painters  rarely  dedicate  their 
works  to  each  other,  authors  are  very  apt  to  in- 
scribe to  authors  the  books  they  wyite — a visible 
proof  that  the  kinship  of  letters  is  more  pleasant 
and  more  pronounced  than  the  personal  ameni- 
ties of  art.  Laurence  Hutton. 


MARKET  GARDENING  IN  NEW 
YORK. 

There  was  a time,  now  many  years  ago,  when 
passengers  on  outgoing  trains  looked  from  their 
windows  on  plot  after  plot  of  land  given  up  to 
rocks  and  market  gardens ; when  they  saw  long 
lines  of  stooping  figures  that  seemed  to  be  foi? 
ever  plucking  or  planting,  whatever  the  season 
might  be.  Now  the  passenger  sees  no  green 
thing.  Windows  of  tall  apartment-houses  snap 
the  light  back  at  him,  or  fling  their  shadows 
across  his  open  page ; and  lows  of  babies — Provi- 
dence alone  protects — hang  out  of  the  windows 
just  over  the  places  where  once  the  figures  stoop- 
ed. The  only  travellers  who  now  get  a glimpse  qf 
a garden  are  they  who  journey  for  pleasure,  men 
and  women  in  high  carts  or  victorias,  who  have 
driven  out  of  the  Park,  and  are  dashing  up  Sev- 
enth Avenue,  there  where  it  stretches  straight 
and  unbroken  to  the  river.  Here,  over  a fence 
and  between  groups  of  houses,  is  sometimes  seen 
a garden,  now  no  longer  a distinctive  feature  of 
the  land,  but  something,  for  all  its  having  lasted 
so  long,  so  soon  are  traditions  forgotten,  most 
like  an  incident.  Once  this  whole  region,  lying 
as  it  did  in  a valley  between  Washington  Heights 
on  the  one  side,  and  tlmt  border  of  rocks  crowned 
with  squatters’  huts  there  on  tbe  other,  was  given 
up  to  farms,  and  covered  with  fruit  trees  and 
grain.  And  it  is  here  that  the  best  of  the  gar- 
dens lie,  oil  soil  that  in  some  places  lias  been  un- 
der cultivation  for  a century  or  more.  Here,  too, 
old  memories  prevail.  That  red  house  there 
among  the  lettuce  Inals  has  stood  there  for  a 
hundred  years,  and  still  opens  its  doors  to  throngs 
of  red -cheeked  children.  Strange  things  has  that 
house  seen,  and  strange  changes  of  fortune. 

The  silence  of  sunshine  lies  over  the  gardens. 
One  may  walk  all  about  them  on  the  muddy  pave- 
ments and  hear  not  a sound,  unless  a lazy  cock 
should  crow.  But  let  him  once  set  foot  inside 
tbe  wooden  fence,  and  be  is  a well-drilled  man 
who  does  not  start,  for  the  throats  of  many  dogs 
with  loud  and  rapid  barks  are  opened  at  him. 
They  are  a good-natured  set,  though,  for  all  their 
clamor.  Their  tails  wag  witli  gleg  as  they  bark, 
and  the  visitor  sees  as  lie  looks  that  they  arc  fast- 
ened. On  the  path  to  the  house  in  the  oldest  of 
these  gardens  lilac  bushes  covered  witli  blos- 
soms shed  their  fragrance  about  him;  the  rich 
moist  earth,  with  its  odor  of  early  spring,  lies  at 
his  feet.  In  the  barns  are  cows  and  horses,  ami 
strutting  inside  their  coops  nre  the  chickens. 
Straight  lithe  men  bend  over  the  earth  with  green 
sprigs  in  their  bands,  that  they  plant  with  almost 
rhythmic  motion,  swaying  now  to  the  right  and 
now  to  the  left.  Piled  about  the  fences  are  the 
straw  mats  used  in  winter  for  covering  the  liot- 
lieds.  But  all  of  this  is  where  no  corner  of  ilie 
lot  has  been  invaded.  Just  two  streets  beyond, 
and  the  back  yard  of  a new  apartment-house 
has  cut  into  a bed  of  radishes,  and  the  founda- 
tions for  a cellar  have  been  started  under  the 
shade  of  a peach-tree  in  bloom.  Civilization  it* 
encroaching  on  every  side,  even  while  the  men 
and  women  work. 

“Who  runs  tbe  gardens?”  is  sometimes  idly- 
asked,  and  as  idly  answered,  “ Squatters.”  But 
not  a squatter  happens  to  bo  anywhere  about. 
For  all  the  land  that  is  used  high  rents  are  paid 
— three  or  four  hundred  dollars  a year  for  three 
or  four  acres.  No  leases  are  given,  the  land  be- 
ing liiied  by  the  mouth  or  half-year,  so  that  a. 
niau  who  plants  has  no  security  that  lie  may  ever 
pick  his  crop.  But  they  are  philosophers,  these 
farmers,  and  have  no  idea  of  any  grievance. 

“ The  houses  must  come,”  they  sav,  “ but  the  land- 
lord is  good.  We  will  wait.”  And  so  they  stoop 
over  their  beds  again,  nor  ever  glance  where,  over 
the  railing,  bright  umbrellas  and  men  iu  livery 
sweep  by,  nor,  ou  the  other  side,  where  hodmen 
with  mortar  on  their  shoulders  journey  up  and 
down  tbe  ladders  as  the  walls  grow  higher  every 
day. 

The  field  of  the  market  garden  is  limited 
There  are  no  stretches  of  grain  nor  bushes  of 
peas.  No  potatoes  nor  any  cabbages  are  culti- 
vated. Tbe  farmer  confines  liimsclf  to  st»ur» 
greens,  lettuce,  and  leeks,  to  radishes,  y„m,;r 
beets,  and  onions.  They  are  easily  eared  f, 
and  the  market  for  them  is  steady.  When  th, 
spring  stuff  is  ready,  the  Southern  truck  declin  •' 
iu  value. 

Original  from 

PENN  STATE 
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BEN  FARGO'S  CLAIM. 

Mr.  H.  P.  Smalt.,  lute  of  Jack  Oak,  released  the 
crank  handle  of  the  little  hand-inking  job  press, 
wiped  his  moist  brow,  and  picking  the  top  paper 
from  the  pile,  sat  down  to  admire  his  handiwork. 
The  “running  off"  of  the  first  issue  of  the  New 
Boston  Clarion  had  been  successfully  accom- 
plished. 

The  first  number  of  the  Clarion  was  not  im- 
posing in  appearance,  but  its  editor  regarded  it 
witli  as  much  pride  and  satisfaction  as  if  it  had 
been  a huge  “ blanket  sheet,”  instead  of  being 
small  almost  to  insignificance,  consisting  of  but 
two  pages,  each  eight  by  twelve  inches  in  si/e, 
with  three  columns  to  the  page.  This  was  as 
large  ns  could  be  printed  on  the  jobber,  the  only 
press  that  Mr.  Small  possessed  just  then,  owing 
to  his  having  become  “ late  of  Jack  Oak”  so  sud- 
denly. II is  stay  at  the  last-named  place  had  not 
been  an  extended  one,  but  it  had  been  full  of  ex- 
perience for  Mr.  Small,  Him  late  of  the  East. 
Among  other  things  he  had  learned  that  in  bor- 
der settlements  Boom  is  absolute  monarch,  and 
that  even  journalism,  which  possibly  in  the  “ef- 
fete East”  may  mould  public  opinion  and  make 
and  unmake  whom  it  will,  must  be  subservient 
to  King  Boom.  This  had  been  forcibly  impressed 
upon  him  by  a self-appointed  committee  of  wrath- 
fid  citizens.  The  course  of  his  paper  had  been 
such  that  the  failure  of  a certain  cherished  enter- 
prise for  the  advancement  of  the  boom  was  laid 
to  his  charge,  and  Mr.  Small  speedily  acquired 
added  journalistic  experience,  lie  had  been  vis-  * 
ited  by  this  committee,  who  dumped  his  large 
press  into  the  creek,  and  gave  the  moulder  of  pub- 
lic opinion  ten  hours  in  which  to  leave  the  coun- 
try forever. 

Half  of  that  time  had  scarcely  elapsed  before 
the  editor  had  loaded  his  jobber  and  other  ma- 
terial on  to  a wagon,  and  had  placed  the  county 
line  between  himself  and  the  unappreciative  set- 
tlement. He  had  gone  to  New  Boston  with  his 
job  press  and  augmented  experience,  and  had 
found  a welcome  from  its  citizens,  who  consid- 
ered a newspaper  one  of  the  requisites  of  mi 
embryo  “city,”  which  hopefully  felt  itself  al- 
ready big  with  a prospective  boom.  Now  in- 
trenched behind  his  recent  ly  acquired  experience, 
Mr.  II.  I’.  Small  felt  that  he  was  in  no  danger  of 
becoming  “ late  of  New  Boston.”  lie  pridefully 
regarded  his  salutatory,  which  occupied  one  en- 
tire side  of  the  little  Clarion.  It  declared  the 
determination  of  the  paper  to  be  found  at  all 
times  wholly  for  the  advancement  of  New  Boston 
and  the  boom.  In  it  the  editorial  “ we”  appeared 
a generous  number  of  times,  and  to  the  whole  was 
appended  the  editor’s  name, 

“ HERCULES  P.  SMALL” 

The  salutatory  apologized  for  the  infantile  pro- 
portions of  the  pajier,  worked  in  a pleasantry  in 
regard  to  the  journalistic  infant  having  plenty  of 
room  in  which  to  grow,  and  promised  much  for 
the  next  issue,  when  the  new  press  should  arrive. 

A paragraph  snid  that  the  press  was  already  on 
the  way,  and  was  expected  to  arrive  almost  im- 
mediately. Even  then,  in  all  probability,  it  had 
been  turned  over  to  the  freighters  at  Metropolis, 
where  the  railroad  ended.  The  reverse  of  the 
Clarion  presented  an  editorial  laudatory  of  New 
Boston,  a column  of  complimentary  mentiunings 
of  prominent,  well-known,  and  prosperous  citi- 
zens— the  adjectives  impartially  distributed — and 
several  items  of  news.  Said  one  of  these : 

“ J ust  as  we  go  to  press  " (how  dear  to  the  heart 
of  provincial  journalism  is  this  “ just  as  we  goto 
press” !)  “ we  learn  that  Ben  Fargo’s  claim  has  been 
jumped  again.  Ben’s  return  is  expected  to-day 
or  to-morrow,  when  we  predict  that  he  will  attend 
to  the  eviction  iu  his  usual  prompt  and  thorough 
manner.  We  will  chronicle  particulars  in  our 
next  issue.” 

No  fault  could  have  been  found  with  this  item, 
except  perhaps  that  it  was  a trifle  verbose,  and 
might  have  been  a little  indefinite  to  the  uninitia- 
ted reader.  New  Boston  fully  understood  it,  and 
had  heard  the  news  even  before  it  reached  Editor 
Small.  And  taught  by  the  pnst,  when  Mr.  Cyrus 
Hickson,  the  mail  carrier,  brought  the  news,  the 
settlement  felt  already  apprised  of  what  would 
follow. 

“ Who’s  jumped  it  this  time?”  asked  Colonel 
Pride,  as  Cy  Hickson  retailed  the  news  to  the 
“ prominent  ’’  citizens  lounging  on  the  porch  of 
the  Eureka  General  Store. 

“ Dun  know,”  answered  the  mail-carrier.  “Didn’t 
stop  to  find  out;  but.  I seed  enough  ns  I rid  past 
to  know  that  Ben  Fargo’s  claim  was  jumped  agin. 
Smoke  was  coinin’  out  o’  the  shack,  an’  a scan’- 
Inus. lookin’  linch-pin  wngin  an’  a pair  o'  rickety 
ole  mules  was  staudin’  by.” 

“ Waal,”  predicted  Colonel  I’ride,  “ about  five 
minutes  after  Ben  gits  there,  them  rickety  mules 
’ll  be  pullin’  that  scandalous-lookin'  wagon  away 
from  that  claim  at  double-quick  time.” 

“ You  bet !”  agreed  some  one.  “ Ben’s  got  so’s 
he  don’t  let  ’em  stay  long.” 

“ Tears  like  Ben  Fargo’s  claim  is  alius  bein’ 
jumped,"  said  another. 

“ Yes,  an’  unjumped,  so  to  speak,  just  as 
often,”  spoke  Colonel  Pride.  “ It  uset  to  be  that 
he’d  trv  strategy  or  moral  suasion,  but  now  he 
mines  to  the  point  at  once.” 

“Had  to  laugh,  th’other  day,  as  I was  ridin’ 
past,”  said  Mr.  Cy  Hickson.  “Feller  from  Miz- 
/iii  v ’d  jumped  the  elaim  that  time,  an’  was  mik 
in’  hill  I sell  as  eonifablc  as  you  please,  bakin’  a 
jnlmni  < ike  in  Ben’s  skillet  an’ over  the  lire  he’d 
kindled  from  the  cals  Ben’d  left  early  in  the 
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‘Hang  the  law!’  broke  in  Ben,  and  sailed  in. 
They  tangled,  an’  in  about  two  minutes  Mizzm-y 
found  he’d  made  a mistake.  Fora  while  1 ’lowed 
Ben ’d  drive  his  head  into  the  ground.  Then, 
after  tunkin’ him  around  awhile,  lien  sat  on  him. 
‘Whose  claim’s  this  now?’  says  Ben.  ‘Yore 
title  to  it  ’pears  to  be  a mighty  strong  one,’ says 
Mizzmv.  A little  later  Mizzurv  had  his  team 
hitched  to  his  wngin,  an’  was  a-eatin’  his  johnny- 
cake  as  he  driv  away.” 

As  has  been  said,  it  seemed  as  if  Ben  Fargo’s 
claim  was  being  jumped  with  a regularity  that 
was  only  equalled  by  that  with  which  Fargo 
speedily  removed  the  jumpers.  There  were  sev- 
eral reasons  for  this  frequent  jumping.  One  was 
that  the  claim  was  one  of  the  most  desirable  ill 
the  county,  and  also  one  of  the  easiest  to  jump.  It 
was  handy  to  New  Boston  and  to  the  grass-fringed 
road  that  led  thereto.  Then,  too,  its  champion 
but  partially  complied  with  the  law  for  such  cases 
made  and  provided.  During  the  greater  part  of 
the  time  he  did  not  visit  the  claim  at  all,  except 
when  there  was  another  jumper  to  eject.  He 
had  made  none  of  the  improvements  that  the  law 
required.  Even  the  “ shack  ” cabin  upon  it  had 
been  erected  by  one  misguided  claim  jumper,  who 
had  been  speedily  and  forcibly  ejected  by  Fargo, 
who  had  retained  the  cabin  for  his  trouble.  But 
in  spite  of  the  continued  jumping,  Ben  Fargo 
continued  to  hold  the  claim  against  all  comers. 
He  was  not  a quarrelsome  person,  hut  simply 
chose  the  easier  of  the  two  ways  of  retaining  pos- 
session of  the  claim. 

< Claim-jumping  consists  in  moving  on  to  the 
clnim  of  some  one  who  has  not  yet  secured  from 
the  government  a title  to  the  land.  The  legal  mea- 
sures then  instituted  bv  the  jumper  drag  their 
slow  way  along  for  an  indefinite  period  after  that, 
and  the  costs  go  on  piling  up  in  a way  that  makes 
the  existence  of  so  many  lawyers  in  the  newer 
States  possible.  Then,  if  the  jumper  can  prove 
that  the  jumped  has  not  complied  with  all  of  the 
requirements  of  the  government,  the  right  to  re- 
main, and  finally  a deed  of  the  land,  are  given  to 
him.  If  he  fails,  he  gets  nothing  but  an  oppor- 
tunity to  pay  the  small  mountain  of  costs,  w hile 
the  other  regains  possession  of  his  elaim.  That 
is  the  painfully  slow  legal  way,  and  one  that  Ben 
Fargo  never  employed.  In  the  claim  country  the 
law  is  often  regarded  as  being  more  ornamental 
than  applicable,  ami  the  elastic  public  conscience 
considers  it  complied  with  sufficiently  when  the 
claimant  makes  a few  improvements,  and  exhib- 
its an  intention  of  residing  on  the  elaim  at  some 
more  convenient  season.  And  the  swift  eviction 
of  a claim-jumper  and  the  throwing  after  him  of 
his  few  possessions  are  regarded  with  compla- 
cence by  the  community  at  large. 

Mr.  Ben  Fargo,  returning  to  New  Boston  the 
day  following  the  one  upon  which  the  news  had 
reached  the  settlement,  liecame  aware  that  his 
claim  had  been  jumped  long  before  he  reached 
it.  The  presence  of  the  old  linch  pin  wagon  and 
rickety  mules  told  him  that. 

“Well,”  he  said,  half  aloud,  “I  am  iu  some- 
thing of  a hurry  to  get  to  New  Boston,  but  I 
reckon  I can  spare  time  to  kinder  start  this  jump- 
er on  his  way.  Not  overly  well  fixed,”  he  com- 
mented, as  he  left  the  road  and  drew  nearer. 
“Wagon  don’t  look  safe,  and  the  mules  seem 
mighty  rickety.  But  they  brought  the  jumper 
here,  and  they’ve  got  to — Hello,  here  !” 

The  presence  of  the  object  that  he  had  almost 
ridden  over  surprised  him  a good  deal  more  than 
did  the  presence  of  the  jumper.  It  was  merely 
a little  grave,  roughly  rounded  up  in  the  midst  of 
the  long  prairie-grass.  The  clods  of  the  ragged 
little  mound  showed  that  it  had  been  there  only 
a short  while.  Sun  and  rain  had  not  begun  to 
pulverize  them.  A tattered  little  prairie  ro-c- 
bush  laid  been  planted  at  the  head  of  the  tiny 
mound.  The  tips  of  its  leaves  had  witliered,and  the 
blossoms  it  had  borne  at  transplanting  were  yel- 
low and  shrivelled  ; but  one  small  bud  had  opened 
that  morning,  and  the  ragged  little  flower,  striv- 
ing its  best  to  be  bright  and  pure,  lay  on  one  of 
the  rough  black  clods  of  the  ragged  little  grave. 

“ Baby  !”  Fargo  muttered. 

At  that  moment  a woman  left  the  shack  and 
came  toward  the  grave.  In  her  hand  she  bore  a 
cup  of  water.  Her  eyes  were  swollen  with  cry- 
ing. Fargo  gave  a start  of  surprise  as  ho  saw 
her  face.  Scarcely  glancing  at  him,  she  return- 
ed his  brief  salutation  and  bent  and  watered  the 
ragged  little  rose-bush. 

“ Your  baby?”  Fargo  asked  presently,  feeling 
awkwardly  that  lie  ought  to  say  something. 

“ Yes.”  the  woman  answered,  chokingly.  “ She 
was  all  I had — all  I had  ! And  now  she — ” 

And  she  flung  herself  prone  on  the  grave,  as  if 
to  embrace  the  little  mound,  and  sobbed  aloud. 

Fargo  looked  uncomfortable.  “ Now  don’t  cry 
so!  I — you — where’s  your  husband?  In  the 
shack  ?”  lie  blurted. 

“ No  ” — lifting  her  face  from  the  clods.  “ He 
died  four  weeks  ago,  and  with  my  few  belongings 
in  the  old  wagon  I started  on  the  long  journey 
back  to  the  dear  old  home  State.  The  baby — 
well,  I dug  the  little  grave  myself.  I had  "no 
coffin,  no  money  to  buy  one,  and  I buried  her  in 
lur  little  white  night-gown.”  A tear  dropped  on 
the  blossom  of  the  ragged  little  rose.  “ I cannot 
go  on  yet — yet.  And  oh  ! it  seems  as  if  I never 
could  go  on  and  leave  inv  baby  here  alone  in  the 
midst  of  the  prairie!  Maybe  the  owner  of  this 
claim  would  not  object  if  I lived  in  the  shack  a 
little  while,  till — till — ” Fargo  squirmed  about 
uneasily  in  his  saddle.  “ Then,  after  a little  time, 

I suppose  I must  start  back  toward  the  old  Indi- 
ana home  and  leave  my  baby  here  in — ” 

“ What  part  of  Indiana  ?”  Fargo  blurted. 
“Champion  Countv.  The  little  cross-road  vil- 
lage below  Fountuinville.  Oh—’’ 

“ Ever  know  a darned  fool  there  bv  the  name 
of -Fargo?" 

” Ben  Fa  rsro  ? He  wasn’t  a fool,  though. 
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“ No ! He — we — ” 

“ Mary,  don’t  you  know  me?” 

“ Ben  Fargo !” 

“ Yes  ; a darned  fool.  Got  mad  at  nothing.” 

A little  later  Ben  Fargo’s  horse,  whose  master 
lmd  tied  him  by  gathering  a number  of  iron- 
weeds  into  a bunch  and  looping  tlie  bridle  rein 
over  them,  looked  on  complacently  as  the  propri- 
etor of  the  claim,  wiih  a piece  of  board  left  l>v 
the  dispossessed  builder  of  the  shack,  was  smooth- 
ing up  the  little  mound  that  covered  the  child  of 
the  person  who  had  jumped  his  claim.  And  the 
jumper,  sitting  on  the  grass  near  by  and  fash- 
ioning a wreath  of  wild  roses  for  the  little 
grave,  looked  a trifle  less  grief  stricken  than 
be  for 


given  to  the  bride  by  the  groom,  Mrs.  Mary  Stone 
and  Mr.  Benjamin  Fargo.” 

The  Clarion  declared  itself  as  joining  the  many 
friends  of  the  happy  couple  in  wishing  them  nil 
mimner  of  blessings,  and  expressed  unbounded 
gratitude  for  a huge  hunk  of  wedding-cake,  the 
handiwork  of  the  bride. 

“ Waal,”  commented  Colonel  Pride,  “ that  was 
one  time  that  Beil  Fargo’s  claim  staid  jumped.” 

Tom  I*.  Morgan. 


When,  later,  Mr.  Ben  Fargo  was  passing  the 
Eureka  General  Store  in  New  Boston,  he  was 
stopped  by  Colonel  Pride,  who  sat  on  the  porch. 

“ Did  the  jumper  cut  up  rusty,  Ben  ?”  asked  the 
Colonel. 

“Nope!”  Fargo  answered,  shortly,  moving 
away. 

“Go  without  trouble?” 

“ Nope  !”  More  shortly. 

“ Reckoned  he  was  able  fer  you?” 

“ Nope !”  Farther  away. 

“ Waal,  then,  what  did — ” 

“ Nothing.  There  yet.”  Fargo  turned  the 
corner. 

There  was  a diversity  of  opinion  among  the 
prominent  citizens  congregated  on  the  porch  of 
the  Eureka  General  Store.  Some  believed  that 
the  jumper  must  have  been  victorious  iu  the  light 
that  was  supposed  to  have  ensued  when  the  evic- 
tion was  attempt ed.  Others  were  darkly  of  the 
opinion  that  Ben  had  severely  injured  or  possi- 
bly assassinated  the  jumper.  This  would  account 
for  Ills  “ being  there  vet.” 

They  even  talked  a little  of  investigating,  but 
then  it  was  really  none  of  their  business,  any- 
how'. If  the  jumper  laid  been  misused,  lie  had 
only  got  what  he  deserved,  and  besides,  it  was  not 
wholiv  poliev  to  interfere  too  much  with  Fargo's 
affairs. 

Hickson,  the  mail-carrier,  as  ho  was  going  from 
New  Boston,  saw  the  smoothing  of  the  baby's 
grave  and  marvelled  thereat.  When  he  returned 
from  the  trip,  a day  later,  he  retailed  the  news 
to  the  prominent  citizens  oil  the  porch  of  the 
Eureka  General  Store. 

“ Waal,  I’m  beat,”  announced  Colonel  Pride. 

“ Me  too,”  agreed  several. 

The  attempt  to  interview  Ben  Fargo  when  next 
he  appeared  was  not  a brilliant  success.  That 
personage  informed  them,  first,  that  w hatever  oc- 
curred at  his  claim  was  the  business  of  no  one 
but  himself,  and  second,  that  he  was  both  able 
and  willing  to  thrash  anv  man  who  desired  to 
make  it  his  business.  For  some  time  thereafter 
the  citizens  who  were  in  the  habit  of  congrega- 
ting at  the  Eureka  General  Store  imitated  the  ex- 
ample of  tiie  legendary  parrot  of  the  mythical  sail- 
or, which  tradition  declares  said  very  little,  but  in- 
dulged in  a tremendous  amount  of  thinking. 

It  was  some  time  before  Mr.  Hercules  P.  Small 
had  an  opportunity  to  chronicle  in  the  Clarion 
the  events  which  followed  the  last  jumping  of 
Ben  Fargo’s  claim.  Before  the  arrival  of  the  next 
publication  day  he  broke  the  little  hand-inking 
jobber  while  “ running  off”  stray-bills,  nnd  it 
could  not  be  used  till  a duplicate  of  the  broken 
part  could  be  obtained  from  the  foundry.  The 
large  newspaper  press  did  not  arrive  as  expected, 
anil  the  second  issue  of  the  Clarion  did  not  ap- 
pear on  time.  Anxious  inquiry  brought  the  re- 
ply that  the  press  had  been  shipped  promptly, 
nnd  later  had  been  turned  over  to  the  freighters 
at  Metropolis,  where  the  railroad  ended.  It  was 
courteously  hoped  that  the  press  had  arrived  be- 
fore the  receipt  of  the  letter  of  explanation,  and 
so  forth.  But  still  the  press  did  not  come,  and 
the  second  issue  of  the  Clarion  did  not  appear. 
Hurried  correspondence  instituted  an  investiga- 
tion, but  no  truce  of  the  press  could  be  found. 

It  had  totally  disappeared  somewhere  between 
Metropolis  and  New  Boston.  The  freighters  who 
had  taken  charge  of  it  at  the  point  where  the 
railroad  ended  could  not  be  found.  More  than 
one  repetition  of  the  publication  day  passed  by 
without  the  appearance  of  the  Clarion.  In  his 
excitement  at  the  loss  of  the  large  press,  Small 
had  forgotten  to  order  a duplicate  of  the  broken 
part  of  the  jobber.  Finally  a clew  was  struck 
which  led  to  the  discovery  of  the  press  in  the 
possession  of  an  enterprising  but  unscrupulous 
journalist,  who  was  cheerfully  preparing  to  begin 
the  publication  of  a paper  in  a tiny  settlement 
about  half-way  between  Metropolis  and  New'  Bos- 
ton, and  which  hopefully  expected  to  some  time 
become  a town.  This  enterprising  person,  upon 
meeting  the  freighters  and  learning  what  brought 
them  thither,  and  also  their  burning  desire  to 
seek  pastures  new,  hastened  to  inform  them  that 
he  was  Mr.  Hercules  I’.  Small,  and  that  having 
decided  to  locate  at  the  tiny  settlement  instead 
of  nt  New  Boston,  he  would  relieve  them  of  the 
press  there.  They  were  not  regular  freighters, 
but  “movers,”  who  had  been  employed  because 
they  were  going  in  that  direction  anyhow,  and 
would  do  the  work  for  n fraction  of  the  regular 
charge.  Not  being  acquainted  with  that  kind  of 
business,  they  gladly  gave  up  the  big  press  and 
departed  for  their  chosen  destination. 

The  rightful  owner  of  the  press  possessed  him- 
self of  it  in  much  the  same  manner  that  Ben 
Fargo  had  been  wont  to  repossess  himself  of  his 
elaim.  Several  prominent  citizens  assisted  Mr. 
Small  in  gettiii! 
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amateur  ATHLETIC  TRAINING. 

BY  MALCOLM  W.  FORD. 

In  treating  this  subject  my  intention  is  to  show 
that  a method  of  healthful  bodily  training  can 
easily  be  followed  by  the  average  business  or 
professional  man  who  has  athletic  propensities. 
The  great  drawback  to  most  essays  on  athletic 
training  is  that  a mode  of  life  is  advised  which 
is  too  far  out  of  the  way  of  a man’s  ordinary  rou- 
tine to  he  followed  with  comfort  or  even  success. 
The  average  amateur  can  afford  neither  the  time 
nor  the  inconvenience  to  train  the  way  a profes- 
sional would.  College  men,  as  a rule,  train  verv 
much  ns  professionals  do,  for  they  have  the  time 
and  generally  the  enthusiasm.  When  a man’s 
training  lieeomes  irksome  it  does  him  no  good, 
for  the  unsatisfactory  state  of  his  mind  prevents 
his  system  from  iieing  built  up.  The  ideal  train- 
ing is  the  kind  that  is  taken  with  no  special  ol*- 
jeet  in  view,  for  there  is  no  fear  then  of  its  Iieing 
overdone.  It  has  always  been  a great  relief  to 
me  to  drift  around  iu  a natural  way,  after  the 
evening  meal,  to  the  gymnasium,  and  fool  with 
different  apparatus  until  I grew  tired,  and  then 
go  home  and  get  nine  hours  of  solid  sleep,  and 
feel  the  next  day  ns  though  I were  supplied  with 
just  so  much  extra  energy.  If  I did  not  get  as 
much  sleep  as  I wished,  I would  feel  it  by  not 
wanting  to  take  any  exercise  until  the  strong 
feeling  came  to  me  again. 

The  two  important  questions  in  lieneficial  ath- 
letic training  are  exercise  and  rest.  If  you  are 
working  hard  during  the  day,  and  feel  like  keep- 
ing quiet  when  you  get  home,  it  would  lie  a mis- 
take to  go  nnd  force  upon  yourself  physical  ex- 
ercise when  your  energy  had  been  spent  in  other 
wavs.  I have  always  followed  the  rule  that  I 
never  would  exercise  unless  I felt  iike  it,  and  for 
general  health  it  is  a pretty  safe  rule.  There  are 
so  many  incidents  nnd  duties  which  prevent  one’s 
taking  what  might  be  considered  a proper  amount 
of  recreation  that  the  mind  is  not  allowed  to  drift 
on  a two  hours’  pastime  in  a gymnasium  or  on  a 
field.  Then  after  a while  your  muscles  will  lose 
their  vigor,  and  you  are  apt  not  to  care  whether 
you  exercise  or  not.  To  keep  yourself  in  go<>d 
tone  you  must  not  mistake  a slight  indisposition 
to  exercise  for  a genuine  fatigue.  Every  one 
knows  that  after  a hearty  meal,  or  drinking  too 
much  of  anything,  the  very  thought  of  exercise 
is  distasteful,  but  several  hours  afterward  one 
might  gladly  relish  some  physical  work. 

For  the  best  general  results  a gymnasium  is 
the  place  to  attend,  for  the  tendency  there  is  to 
use  different  kinds  of  apparatus,  and  thereby  de- 
velop nearly  all  the  muscles.  As  a rule,  the  ha- 
bitues of  athletic  grounds  are  those  with  a special 
object  in  view,  such  as  to  train  for  com|x  tiiioii 
in  running,  jumping,  walking,  or  weight-throw- 
ing. The  runners  and  walkers  have  mostly  very- 
poor  chests  and  arms.  The  short-distance  men 
are  not  so  bad,  but  the  majority,  who  make  dis- 
tances aliovc  one-half  a mile  their  specialties, 
would  lie  considered  poor  samples  of  benefit  de- 
rived from  athletic  training.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  weight-throwers  are  big,  bulky,  inactive  men, 
who  could  stand  no  test  of  endurance,  and  are 
inusciilarly  strong  because  they  have  the  weight. 
There  are,  however,  some  exceptions  to  this  rule, 
for  in  C.  G.  Wood,  an  amateur  in  England,  we 
find  a maiuweighing  in  athletic  costume  18<> 
pounds,  and  yet  he  has  the  fastest  record  in  the 
world,  amateur  or  professional,  for  running  220 
yards.  Then  in  George  Gray,  of  the  New  York 
Athletic  Club,  we  find  a shot-putter  who  weighs 
only  180  pounds,  and  lie  is  the  best  amateur  in 
the  world  at  his  game,  and  continually  beats  men 
w ho  weigh  from  thirty  to  sixty  pounds  more  than 
he.  These  two  men,  with  some  others  I could 
mention,  are  shining  exceptions.  If  I should  go 
over  the  list  of  runners  and  weight-throwers,  I 
could  speak  of  hundreds  of  the  former  who  have 
not  as  much  strength  in  their  arms  as  the  aver- 
age non -athlotie  man  has,  and  plenty  of  the  lat- 
ter who  if  they  should  attempt  to  run  for.  a street 
ear  would  cause  such  a commotion  with  their 
heart  and  lungs  that  it  would  be  a most  unplea- 
sant experience  for  them.  The  best  examples  of 
the  good  results  of  athletic  training  are  those 
w ho  take  general  work.  Men  who  do  this  can- 
not as  a rule  make  a great  record  at  a special 
event,  but  they  are  stronger  and  last  longer  than 
those  who  let  certain  portions  of  their  bodies  go 
to  waste  simply  to  build  up  a part  used  in  their 
favorite  event.  The  secret  of  getting  strong  and 
active  is  to  tone  the  muscles  with  exercise,  and 
then  to  have  plenty  of  nervous  energy  to  back 
them  up,  so  to  speak. 

There  is  no  earthly  use  of  big  muscles  if  there 
is  no  nervous  strengtli  behind  them.  Lack  of 
nervous  force  is  like  a perfectly  constructed  boiler 
with  no  steam,  nnd  there  are  plenty  of  cases  of 
men  who  have  more  than  the  usual  enthusiasm 
continuing  their  athletic  practice  when  they  have 
spent  all  of  their  steam  on  previous  efforts.  They 
then  feel  weak,  and  ofLen  wonder  why  it  is  that 
they  do  not  inquove,  or  even  do  as  well  as  for- 
merly, especially  as  they  say  they  are  Liking 
regular  practice.  This  is  a state  called  overtrain- 
ing, or  staleness,  and  nothing  but  rest  will  cure  it. 
The  bad  results  of  overtVaining  are,  as  a rule, 
exaggerated,  foralthough  tliert?  are  plenty  of  eases 
of  temporary  staleness,  they  are  made  so  by  the 
fact  that  the  subjects  feel  weak,  and  their  per- 
formances being  affected,  they  gradually  grow  dis- 
gusted and  stop  exercise.  I have  sedn  that  hup- 
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pen  so  often  that  it  is  safe  to  say  that  overtrain- 
ing as  a rule  corrects  itself,  for  very  few  will 
have  enthusiasm  enough  to  continue  practising 
for  an  event  when  their  performances  at  it  grow 
worse  at  each  trial.  Sometimes  a man  will  be 
stale  for  one  event  and  perfectly  fresh  for  some 
other.  This  would  not  be  a case  of  spent  ner- 
vous force,  but  simply  is  a sign  that  the  particular 
muscles  used  in  an  event  are  overworked  and  need 
rest.  Temporary  fatigue  is  very  much  like  over- 
training in  the  effect  upon  one,  and  it  might  be 
called  the  first  symptom  of  stalcncss,  for  if  daily 
practice  is  still  taken  with  the  thought  that  one 
is  doing  what  is  right,  vitality  will  become  im- 
paired, and  it  may  take  weeks  or  months  of  rest 
to  feel  as  good  as  formerly.  A day  or  two  of  non- 
attendance  at  the  gymnasium  or  on  the  field, 
when  you  have  temporarily  overworked  muscles, 
will  generally  put  one  right  again,  especially  if  he 
is  in  good  condition.  There  is  no  doubt  about 
the  benefit  that  can  be  derived  from  the  proper 
usage  of  the  muscles,  and  the  more  they  arc  prop- 
erly used  just  so  much  more  one  will  become  im- 
pressed with  the  fact  that  they  will  stand  much 
more  than  one  had  probably  expected  of  them 
without  trouble. 

Beneficial  athletic  training  is  nothing  but  a 
building-up  process  of  the  nerves  and  muscles. 
Every  mini  starts  with  a certain  quantity  of  each, 
and  if  he  wishes  to  add  to  his  supply  he  should 
not  waste  his  capital  by  taking  hard  practice,  but 
must  let  out  enough  simply  to  attract  more.  The 
main  questions  with  ambitious  athletes  are,  How 
often  shall  I practise?  how  much  shall  I take? 
and  how  am  I to  know  when  to  stop?  These  are 
pretty  hard  questions  to  answer,  for  men  vary  so 
in  the  amount  of  exercise  that  they  can  take.  Dif- 
ferent instructors  in  athletics  that  I have  been 
associated  with,  such  ns  Professor  J.  Douglas  An- 
drews, of  the  Brooklyn  Young  Men’s  Christian 
Association  Gymnasium,  and  Mr.  George  Goldie, 
the  director  of  athletics  of  the  New  York  Ath- 
letic Club,  have  told  me  that  I can  take  more 
work  and  recuperate  faster  than  nny  one  who 
has  yet  come  under  their  notice.  They  would  not 
prescribe  the  same  kind  of  exercise  for  most  men 
that  probably  I might  take  with  impunity.  Where 
they  might  see  me  shove  a heavy  dumb-bell  and 
run  one  hundred  yards  and  do  some  severe  jump- 
ing and  not  think  it  strange,  they  would  hardly 
consider  such  a combination  the  proper  exercise 
for  most  men.  The  whole  story  in  a nutshell  is 
that  my  system  is  thoroughly  used  to  diversified 
exercise,  and  the  continued  indulgence  in  all- 
round work  keeps  the  muscles  well  balanced  and 
in  a state  where  they  can  be  exerted  at  any  lime 
with  comparative  ease. 

As  to  the  amount  of  exercise  for  most  men  to 
take,  I should  say  that  it  is  a question  that  can 
lie  solved  by  themselves  in  a better  way  than  oth- 
ers can  do  it  for  them.  Growing  strong  and  ac- 
tive is  merely  cultivating  the  muscles  as  far  as 
the  nervous  system  will  permit,  or  so  that  both 
that  and  the  muscular  system  are  equal  to  each 
other.  This  condition  is  called  the  balancing 
point,  and  having  reached  it,  if  you  keep  on  exer- 
cising in  the  attempt  to  develop  your  muscles 
further,  you  will  pass  the  balancing  point  and  be- 
come stale.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  you  realize 
that  you  are  in  as  good  condition  ns  is  possible 
with  you,  and  feel  timid  about  doing  too  much, 
and  ease  up  in  your  practice,  you  will  then  fall 
back  down  the  path  which  you  have  ascended. 
A man  should  learn  to  be  his  own  judge  in  these 
matters,  for  he  can  easily  tell  how  he  feels.  I 
will  mention  some  of  the  feelings  from  my  own 
experience  that  an  athlete  will  have  from  being 
on  either  side  of  the  balancing  point.  One  side, 
which  can  tie  called  lack  of  training,  has  with  it 
a feeling  of  heaviness  and  inability  to  get  around 
easily  and  do  what  he  may  tie  trying  to  do.  He 
also  has  no  confidence  in  himself,  ami  feels  utter- 
ly at  sea,  and  will  be  stiff  after  practice.  Too 
much  training  is  accompanied  with  the  same  lack 
of  confideuce  and  heaviness,  with  a perpetual  fa- 
tigue and  thirst,  and  a dull  pain  in  those  muscles 
which  have  been  most  used.  Whichever  side  of 
the  balancing  point  nn  athlete  is  on,  the  result 
will  be  the  same,  but  it  is  safer  to  have  too  little 
practice  than  too  much.  Do  not  exert  yourself 
in  practice,  but  leave  the  effort  for  the  competi- 
tion. In  this  way  you  give  the  muscles  the  neces- 
sary work  without  tiring  them.  This  is  the  mnin 
point  for  thought,  and  if  well  understood  will 
solve  the  question  of  how  much  excereise  one 
should  take.  Plenty  of  light  work  is  far  better 
than  a little  of  heavy  work.  Three  or  four  times 
a week  is  considered  often  enough  for  most  men 
to  practise,  but  it  all  depends  upon  the  amount 
of  exercise  taken  at  a time.  So  long  as  a man 
feels  well  and  strong,  it  will  not  matter  if  he  is 
taking  hard  practice  every  day.  In  extremely 
hot  weather  one  should  not  train  much,  but  the 
same  advice  about  feeling  like  exercise  will  apply 
then  as  in  ordinary  weather. 

The  diet  is  not  important  enough  to  think  of, 
and  anything  that  is  usually  on  your  table  will 
do.  If  you  made  athletics  vour  business,  it  might 
pay  to  have  special  dishes  of  plain  cooking  served, 
but  the  difference  in  the  effect  on  you  between 
any  dish  that  could  be  prepared  and  your  ordi- 
nary fare  would  be  so  slight  that  you  are  better 
off  without  the  inconvenience.  After  exercise 
the  throat  is  apt  to  be  dry,  caused  somewhat  by 
the  increased  breathing  with  your  mouth  open. 
The  temptation  then  is  to  pour  down  fluid  enough 
to  deluge  the  supposed  thirst.  If  you  wait  a lit- 
tle while  you  will  not  be  so  thirsty  as  you  thought 
you  were,  except  in  hot  weather,  when  you  may 
lie  continually  thirsty.  It  is  not  considered  good 
to  drink  much  of  anything,  for  a great  deal  of 
fluid  deadens  one  so.  Eatables  and  drinkables 
are  of  little  ncconnt  as  compared  with  exercise 
and  rest.  Best  does  not  necessarily  mean  sleep, 
nor  does  exercise  simply  include  work  in  a gym- 
nasium or  on  afield.  If  you  walk  around  a billiard 
table  for  half  the  night,  and  in  other  wavs  lose 
your  sleep  and  lead  a life  of  excitement,  vou  will 
bring  about  the  very  results  that  overtraining 


in  athletics  will,  except  in  one  case  you  have 
no  muscle  to  show  for  your  pastime.  If  a man 
has  not  sense  enough  to  know  when  ho  is  eating 
Or  drinking  wrongly,  losing  his  sleep,  wasting  his 
energy,  or  in  general  using  himself  badly,  he 
surely  never  will  be  a successful  athlete.  It  is 
bound  to  pay  in  the  end  to  live  simply  and  watch 
yourself,  and  if  you  liegin  when  young,  the  habit 
of  keeping  well  and  vigorous  will  grow  on  you. 


ROBERT  W.  WEIR,  N.A. 

Onf.  of  the  most  honored  names  in  connection 
with  American  art  is  that  of  Robert  VV.  Weir,  late 
Professor  in  the  United  States  Military  Academy 
at  West  Point.  For  several  years,  since  his  re- 
tirement from  active  service,  Mr.  Weir  has  resided 
in  this  city  and  vicinity,  and  on  the  1st  of  May 
he  died  at  his  residence  in  Seventy-fourth  Street, 
at  the  age  of  eightv-six.  To  appreciate  the  place 
Mr.  Weir  filled  in  the  history  of  American  art  it 
is  necessary  to  cast  the  eye  backward  to  an  ear- 
lier period  of  its  development,  when  its  represent- 
atives were  few  in  this  country,  and  when  it  was 
marked  by  characteristics  which  have  since  be- 
come almost  obsolete.  The  class  of  sacred  and 
historic  subjects  to  which  Mr.  Weir  gave  his  best 
powers  is  now  conspicuous  for  its  absence  from 
the  walls  of  the  exhibition-room.  Following  All- 
ston  and  Trumbull,  Mr.  Weir  formed  a third  con- 
spicuous link  in  a chain  of  talented  artists  who 
served  to  connect  the  Old  World  with  the  New, 
and  the  older  forms  of  art  with  those  which  pre- 
vail to-day;  for  it  is  only  a few  years  since  Mr. 
Weir  ceased  to  send  his  work  to  the  exhibitions. 
For  the  past  fifteen  or  twenty  years  his  profession 
has  mainly  served  him  as  a solace  for  his  advan- 

Born  in  New  York  in  1803,  his  boyhood  wns 
passed  at  his  father’s  country-seat  nt  New  Ro- 
chelle. His  father  having  been  overtaken  by 
financial  misfortune,  the  son  was  obliged  to  en- 
ter a mercantile  house,  which  situation  he  lost  for 
caricaturing  one  of  the  heads  of  the  establish- 
ment. This  slight  proof  of  his  talent  decided  his 
future  course,  for  immediately  he  formed  the  de- 
termination to  devote  himself  to  the  study  of  art. 
Alone  and  unaided  lie  began  his  studies,  and  his 
first  work  which  attracted  attention  was  a large 
picture  of  “Paul  preaching  at  Athens,”  painted 
in  his  nineteenth  year,  and  under  many  difficul- 
ties, ns  he  had  to  manufacture  his  own  materials. 
The  figures  were  of  life  size,  and  when  exhibited 
the  picture  proved  so  successful  that  it  encour- 
aged the  young  artist  to  pursue  his  chosen  profes- 
sion with  redoubled  ardor.  In  order  to  better 
qualify  himself  for  its  demands,  he  undertook  a 
course  of  anatomy  at  the  medical  college,  and  de- 
voted himself  assiduously  to  such  other  studies 
as  bore  upon  his  object.  In  1824  he  sailed  for 
Europe,  and  remained  in  Italy  four  years,  where 
his  early  aspirations  were  kindled  into  a "lowing 
flame  of  love  and  devotion  to  art.  Studying  the 
old  masters,  and  passing  the  greater  pait  of  his 
time  in  the  academies  and  galleries,  he  yet  found 
time  to  produce  several  original  works  of  his 
own.  In  Florence  he  painted  “Christ  and  Nico- 
demus”  and  the  “Angel  releasing  Peter,”  two 
pictures  of  remarkable  merit.  In  December, 
1825,  he  left  Florence  for  Rome.  There  he  found 
his  friend  and  fellow-student  Greenough,  and  they 
took  rooms  together  on  the  I’incian  Hill.  Their 
house  was  situated  directly  opposite  that  which 
had  been  occupied  by  Claude  Lorraine,  and  be- 
tween those  known  as  Salvator  Rosa’s  and  Nicolo 
Poussin’s. 

It  may  readily  be  conceived  that  in  the  centre 
of  such,  to  them,  holy  ground  their  enthusiasm 
was  raised  to  the  highest  pitch.  Weir  set  himself 
resolutely  to  work.  He  rose  early,  and  after 
studying  in  his  own  atelier  he  went  to  the  French 
Academy  to  draw  from  the  antique.  Later  in  the 
day  he  worked  at  the  Vatican,  or  in  some  of  the  gal- 
leries, or  in  the  Sistine  Chapel, until  three  o’clock, 
when  they  were  closed  to  students.  After  dinner 
he  went  to  the  Caffd  Greco,  and  from  the  fragrant 
smoke  and  light-hearted  gossip  of  that  unique 
rendezvous  he  repaired  to  the  evening  life  school. 
When  the  moon  was  bright  they  sometimes  would 
visit  the  Coliseum  and  other  ruins,  which  in  later 
years  formed  the  theme  of  certain  of  his  pictures. 
During  his  sojourn  in  Europe  Mr.  Weir  collected 
such  materials  ns  would  aid  him  in  his  profession, 
and  his  studio  at  West  Point  was  tilled  with  the 
rich  spoils  of  a by-gone  age  thus  brought  together. 
His  collection  of  prints,  etchings,  and  sketches  by 
the  old  masters  was  a very  valuable  one.  His 
friend  Greenough  having  became  temporarily  in- 
sane while  in  Rome,  Mr.  Weir  shortened  his  stay 
in  Europe  in  order  to  restore  the  sculptor  to  his 
friends  in  America.  This  he  did  at  great  sacri- 
fice to  himself  and  to  his  purposes  and  plans,  but 
it  well  illustrates  the  generous  disposition  which 
governed  all  his  actions  through  life.  Returning 
to  America  in  1828,  Mr.  Weir  took  up  his  resi- 
dence in  New  York,  where  he  pursued  his  pro- 
fession with  rapidly  growing  reputation : very  soon 
liis  pictures  were  the  leading  works  of  the  exhi- 
bitions, and  he  was  very  soon  elected  an  associ- 
ate and  then  a member  of  the  National  Academy. 

In  1834  he  was  appointed  Professor  in  the 
United  States  Military  Academy  at  West  Point, 
which  position  he  filled  until  he  wns  honorably 
retired  under  the  Limitation  of  Service  Act. 
Mr.  Weir  had  succeeded  C.  R.  Icslie,  the  dis- 
tinguished Royal  Academician,  at  West  Point, 
and  of  his  appointment  to  fill  that  important 
position  Henry  Tuckerman  wrote : “ The  choice  of 
Weir  was  most  happy  for  the  institution.  His 
tone  of  character,  methodical  habits,  and  personal 
bearing,  not  less  than  his  high  reputation  as  a 
painter,  gave  a dignity  to  the  situation,  and  the 
success  which  attended  his  instruction  has  been 
amply  exemplified.” 

Mr.  Weir  was  a very  handsome  man,  of  digni- 
fied presence,  and  he  was  greatly  venerated  by 
the  officers  of  the  army.  He  numbered  among 
his  pupils  Grant,  Sherman,  Lee,  and  indeed  ail 


the  graduates  whose  nanrtes  became  famous  in 
the  late  war.  No  single  officer  of  that  institu- 
tion, by  his  example  and  personal  bearing,  did 
more  toward  promoting  a high  moral  character 
and  patriotism  among  its  graduates  than  Mr. 
Weir.  In  1836-40  Mr.  Weir  painted  his  large 
picture  of  the  “Embarkation  of  the  Pilgrims” 
for  the  Rotunda  of  the  Capitol  at  Washington. 
Ilis  inquiries  into  the  motives  which  led  that 
band  of  resolute  men  to  forsake  the  comforts  of 
their  old  home  and  seek  a place  where  they 
could  worship  God  in  the  freedom  of  their  con- 
sciences, though  in  a bleak  and  forbidding  wil- 
derness, were  the  means  of  awakening  in  the  ar- 
tist’s otvn  mind  a deeper  consciousness  of  the 
truths  of  religion;  from  that  time  on  his  life  was 
characterized  by  great  religious  earnestness.  Los- 
ing two  of  his  children  in  infancy,  Mr.  Weir  de- 
voted the  proceeds  of  his  great  painting,  amount- 
ing to  $10,000,  to  the  building  of  the  Church  of 
the  Holy  Innocents,  near  West  Point,  partly  as  a 
memorial,  but  more  significantly  “To  the  Honor 
and  Glory  of  God,”  according  to  the  inscription 
over  the  entrance  porch.  The  church  is  built  of 
stone  quarried  from  the  neighboring  hills,  and 
was  designed  by  Mr.  Weir  in  the  older  English 
Gothic  style,  with  square  tower  and  open  belfry. 
In  all  its  details  it  is  extremely  well  designed, 
and  its  reputation  became  very  extensive.  Re- 
cently the  church  has  been  added  to  bv  Mr. 
Pienepont  Morgan,  but  without  marring  its  ori- 
ginal plan.  The  artist  was  buried  immediately 
under  the  chancel  window,  without  the  walls,  ami 
the  church  itself  is  a fitting  memorial  of  his 
character  nnd  his  tastes. 

The  principal  works  of  Mr.  Weir  are:  “The 
Landing  of  Hendrick  Hudson,”  “ Bourlion’s  Last 
March,”  “Bianca,”  “Religion,”  “William  Delor- 
nine  at  the  Tomb  of  Michael  Scott,”  “Subsiding 
of  the  Waters  after  the  Flood,”  “ Christ  and  the 
Disciples  on  the  Way  to  Emmaus,”  “Taking  the 
Veil,”  “ The  Two  Marvs  at  the  Sepulchre,”  “ Ptes- 
tum  by  Moonlight,”  “ The  Meeting  of  Mnrmion 
and  De  Wilton,"  “ The  Bay  of  Naples,”  “ Ship  on 
a Lee  Shore,”  “The  Evening  of  the  Crucifixion,” 
“ The  Convent  Gate,”  “ Columbus  before  the  Coun- 
cil at  Salamanca,”  “Crossing  the  Stvx,”  “Devo- 
tion,” “ The  Child’s  Dream,”  besides  many  water- 
color  paintings  and  designs.  His  larger  works 
were:  “The  Embarkation  of  the  Pilgrims”  (12 
by  18  feet),  “The  Evening  after  the  Crucifixion  ” 
(7  by  12  feet),  an  nltar-piece  for  the  Church  of 
the  Holy  Cross  at  Troy,  and  a large  allegorical 
work  representing  Peace  and  War,  filling  the 
entire  end  of  the  chapel  at  West  Point:  this  last 
is  among  the  finest  of  his  works.  Mr.  Weir  like- 
wise supplied  the  designs  for  the  stained  glass 
windows  of  Trinity  Chapel  and  Calvary  Church 
in  New  York. 


PIET  A. 


A QUAINT  OLD  THOROUGHFARE. 

Tiik  most  curious  part  of  old  Limoges  is  the 
butchers’  quarter,  the  most  disgusting  nnd  the 
quaintest  street  I have  ever  seen.  The  Rue  Torte, 
as  it  was  called  before  a modem  municipality 
gave  it  the  name  of  Rue  de  la  Boucherie,  is  a nar- 
row alley  winding  down-hill  in  the  form  of  a 
horseshoe,  and  lined  on  either  side  with  tall  houses 
built  of  timber  and  plaster,  with  irregular  over- 
hanging roofs,  and  a top  story  generally  open  to 
the  air,  and  forming  a sort  of  loggia.  At  the 
bend  of  the  street  is  a little  square,  nnd  in  the 
middle  a life-size  colored  Pietil,  representing  the 
Virgin  with  the  Saviour  at  the  foot  of  the  cross  ; 
to  the  right  is  the  Chapel  of  Saint  Aurelian,  and 
then  the  Rue  Torte  continues,  with  on  both  sides 
still  narrower  and  dirtier  alleys  branching  off  to 
the  stables  and  dependencies  of  the  houses.  Two 
or  three  of  the  shops  have  been  slightly  modernr 
ized,  but  with  these  few  exceptions  the  hundred 
stalls  that  compose  the  Boucherie  arc  of  the  same 
type.  The  shop  front  is  open  and  unglazed,  and 
the  counter,  Hal,  or  stall,  supported  by  the  most 
primitive  trestles  and  wooden  girders,  projects 
over  the  gutter  into  the  roadway.  Under  this 
Hal,  charged  with  piles  of  meat,  stand  basins  and 
tubs  containing  tripe  and  intestines  and  other  of- 
fal, and  amongst  these  tubs  the  dogs  ami  eats  de- 
light to  recline,  and  hunt  their  fleas  lazily  ou  the 
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brink  of  the  babbling  rivulet  of  blood  and  filth 
thnt  runs  along  the  gutter.  The  small  children 
also  congregate  under  the  Hal  with  the  dogs  ami 
cats,  this  being  the  only  place  where  they  Can 
play  undisturbed  when  the  narrow  street  is  crowd- 
ed at  high  market-time.  The  open  window  of 
the  shop  is  hung  with  joints  of  meat,  hearts,  lungs, 
livers,  lights,  calves’  heads,  and  quarters  of  sheep, 
forming  a blind  or  screen  of  bleeding  horror,  lie- 
hind  which  is  dimly  seen  the  cavernous  obscurity 
of  the  interior  of  the  shop,  rendered  still  deeper 
by  the  awnings  of  blood-bespattered  w hite  cloths 
that  are  stretched  irregularly  all  down  the  street. 
The  interior  of  the  shop  is  paved  with  big  un- 
shaped blocks  of  granite,  black  w ith  age  and  pol- 
ished by  centuries  of  sweeping.  On  one  side  of 
the  room  is  a yawning  open  fireplace  all  crackled 
and  coruscating  with  the  black  crystallizations  of 
ages  of  wood  smoke;  at  the  back  is  the  round 
dining-table,  and  against  the  wall  a dresser  laden 
with  coarse  faience;  in  one  corner  is  a doorway 
and  a swinging  gate  opening  into  a dark  stable, 
which  until  recently  served  also  as  a slaughter- 
house; up  the  w all  runs  a ladder  stnirway,  disap- 
pearing through  a black  hole  in  the  ceiling,  whoso 
huge  rafters  rest  on  consoles  of  sculptured  stone. 
From  these  rafters  hang  rods  of  iron,  on  which 
are  suspended  whole  oxen  nnd  carcasses  of  sheep 
and  pigs.  Here,  in  the  midst  of  filth  and  offal, 
the  butchers  of  Limoges  are  born,  live,  trade,  and 
bring  up  their  children,  just  as  they  have  lived 
and  traded  for  centuries  past.  Their  habits  have 
remained  unchanged,  like  their  houses,  many  of 
which  have  stood  as  we  now  sec  them  since*  the 
fou rteen t ccn t u tv.  And  this  is  precisely  what 
makes  the  Rue  Torte  so  interesting;  it  enables 
us  to  comprehend  how’  people  lived  and  traded  in 
the  Middle  Ages,  for  not  only  have  the  butchers 
of  Limoges  remained  faithful  to  their  ancestral 
homes,  but,  in  spite  of  progress,  and  even  of  law, 
they  continue  to  form  a guild  by  themselves. 
These  butchers  still  exist  as  a trade  corporation, 
with  the  traditions  of  the  Roman  municipinm 
grafted  on  to  the  civil  and  religious  institutions 
of  the  Middle  Ages;  they  still  have  the  same 
spirit  of  turbulent  and  almost  aggressive  solidar- 
ity as  they  had  when  force  constituted  right; 
they  still  have  their  old  superstitions  and  the 
mediaeval  indifference  as  regards  cleanliness  and 
hygiene. 

The  corporation  of  the  butchers  of  Limoges  ap- 
pears to  have  been  legally  formed  jn  the  eleventh 
century,  but  as  a matter  of  fact  it  certainly  exist- 
ed anteriorly,  and  learned  antiquaries  trace  the 
origin  of  the  corporation  to  the  Roman  adminis- 
tration of  Gaul.  At  any  rate,  up  to  the  eigh- 
teenth century  the  butchers  of  Limoges  lived  en- 
tirely apart,  almost  like  pariahs,  intermarrying 
exclusively  with  women  of  their  own  caste.  Like 
the  Jews,  they  made  a show  of  poverty,  in  order 
that  their  sordid  exterior  might  secure  them  from 
pillage,  and  the  quarter  of  the  town  where  they 
lived  was  a sort  of  ghetto,  which  they  barricaded 
nnd  set  their  dogs  to  guard  as  soon  as  the  fixed 
market  hours  were  passed.  In  1789  the  butchers 
of  Limoges  formed  a tribe  of  forty  families,  bear- 
ing the  names  of  Ciliot,  Malinvaud,  Parot,  Plaiue- 
nmison,  Pouret,  and  ILge.  Incorporated  in  one 
of  the  militia  companies,  they  took  part  in  the 
national  fetes  of  the  Revolution,  notably  in  that 
of  the  apotheosis  of  Miraboau;  in  1791  their 
guild  was  abolished,  like  all  other  guilds,  by  the 
law  of  June  16-17,  but  no  otte  dared  to  violate 
the  sanctuary  where  they  kept  the  relics  of  their 
patron  saint  Aurelian,  and  no  sooner  had  the 
troubles  of  the  Revolution  calmed  down  than  the 
butchers  reopened  their  chapel.  The  guild  no 
longer  existed,  but  the  religious  confreric  of  Saint 
Aurelian  remained,  with  all  the  prestige  of  long 
tradition,  and  at  once  gathered  under  its  banner 
the  members  of  the  old  trade  corporation.  It  is 
thanks  to  this  religious  con/rerie  that  the  butch- 
ers of  Limoges  still  continue  their  corporate  ex- 
istence and  their  antique  superstitions,  holding 
their  old  chapel  as  common  property,  nnd  con- 
tributing in  common  to  the  expenses  of  its  main- 
tenance. The  present  chapel,  which  has  no  archi- 
tectural merit,  dates  from  1453.  In  the  year  3 
of  the  Revolution  it  was  sold  by  auction,  together 
with  its  dependencies,  and  bought  by  Barthelemy 
Ciliot  nnd  Maurice  Malinvaud,  acting  on  behalf 
of  all  the  butchers,  as  was  subsequently  specified 
in  a deed  drawn  up  before  a notary  in  1827,  when 
ail  the  heads  of  butchers’  families,  numbering 
fifty-eight,  appeared  and  solemnly  declared  that 
in  the  year  3 the  chapel  had  been  bought  for  all, 
and  the  price  paid  by  all  the  butchers,  “cowime 
devant  etre  leur  propriete  commune,”  and  this  de- 
claration they  made  “ pour  rendre  horninagc  d la 
verite  el  pour  le  mint  de  leur  conscience.” 

The  con/rerie  of  Saint  Aurelian  exists  up  to  the 
present  day  with  a most  minutely  detailed  organ- 
ization nnd  many  curious  usages  and  traditions. 
Every  seven  years  the  relics  of  the  patron  saint 
are  exhibited  with  a pomp  and  show  which  recent 
republican  decrees  have  sadly  curtailed.  At  this 
date  the  butchers  meet  in  the  sacristy  of  the  chap- 
el, and  elect  by  absolute  majority  a captain,  a lieu- 
tenant, nnd  two  syndics,  each  of  whom  appoints 
four  corporals,  while  two  other  dignitaries  are  ap- 
pointed, with  the  special  duties  of  masters  of  cer- 
emonies. These  officers  form  a council,  which 
watches  over  the  religious,  social,  and  commer- 
cial interests  of  the  butchers,  nnd  administers  i i,,. 
finances  of  the  ccnfrerie.  After  the  election,  tit„| 
at  the  close  of  the  septennial  fetes,  the  butchers 
hold  a grand  banquet,  over  whieh  the  Bishop 
Limoges  always  presides,  and  to  which  an*  i,»- 
vited  the  prefect,  the  general  commanding  u,,. 
army  corps  of  the  district,  the  mayor  of  Lining-, ... 
the  vicars-general,  the  cur6  of  the  parish,  and  « •< ) , 
cr  local  dignitaries,  and  on  the  Inst  day  «>r  the 
fetes  all  the  members  of  the  "council  of  the 
frerie  keep  open  house,  and  invite  the  pass,.l-4 
to  come  and  feast  with  them.  Saint  Aiii«*i;.,n 
is  most  highly  honored  by  the  butchers,  and  hi- 
relics  are  regal'd ed  as  the  palladium  of  tie  ir  . ( 
ter.  At  the  great  fires  of  1790  and  1m;  | , t ( , 
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around  their  precincts  by  the  butchers,  and  the 
devouring  flames  were  stayed,  as  the  butchers  be- 
lieve, by  the  puissant  influence  of  the  holy  pro- 
tector. So  great,  indeed,  is  their  esteem  of  this 
saint  that  they  are  ready  to  defend  his  relics  with 
their  knives  and  choppers,  and  therefore  the  pre- 
fect and  the  radical  mayor  of  Limoges  have  not 
hitherto  dared  to  fully  enforce  certain  recent  anti- 
religious  laws  in  the  butchers’  quarter  for  fear  of 
provoking  desperate  bloodshed. 

The  butchers  still  keep  up  their  tradition  of  in- 
termarrying, and  they  still  form  a caste  of  them- 
selves, composed  of  the  descendants  of  the  six 
primary  families  above  mentioned.  So  the  butch- 
ers of  Limoges  are  all  cousins,  and  in  order  to 
facilitate  identification  each  one  bears  a sobri- 
quet, which  becomes  hereditary,  like  the  family 
name.  Thus  there  are  Cibot  I’arpailland  (butter- 
fly), Cibot  Minet  dit  gendre  h.  Simon  (that-  is  to 
say,  Cibot  Pussy  called  Simon’s  son-in-law),  Cibot 
dit  Petit  Maitre,  or  the  “fop”;  the  Malinvauds 
bear  the  nicknames  of  “Pipe”  and  “Chagrin,” 
or  “Rueful”;  the  Parots  bear  the  sobriquets  of 
“Naplat”  (flat  nose)  and  “Cherant”  (selling 
dear);  one Plainemaison  is  called  “Louis XV III.’’; 
and  a short  Pourct  is  nicknamed  “ Tan  Piti  ” (so 
little). ' I need  not  add  that  these  butchers  speak 
a Limousin  patois  of  their  own,  and  it  is  ouly 


lately  that  they  have  consented  to  send  their  chil- 
dren to  school  and  have  them  taught  good  French. 

In  spite  of  the  disgusting  aspect  of  the  Rue  dc 
la  Boucherie,  I found  my  steps  constantly  guid- 
ing me  towurd  this  curious  relic  of  the  past.  I 
visited  the  queer  little  chapel,  and  contemplated 
with  respect  the  tuwdry  Italian  altar  and  the 
coarsely  sculptured  idols.  I peered  curiously  into 
the  dark  shops,  and  saw  strange  waxen-faced 
old  women  with  Aztec  profiles  doing  household 
work  in  odd  corners.  I made  the  acquaintance  of 
one  of  the  syndics,  a lean  and  muscular  man,  with 
a rose  and  white  complexion,  and  a dead  glaucous 
gray  eye,  but  withal  a pleasant-spoken  gentle- 
man, learned  in  the  traditions  of  his  guild,  and 
communicative  enough  when  once  I had  convinced 
him  that  I came  not  to  scoff  nor  to  criticise  the 
drainage  of  the  street.  I even  dined  with  this 
syndic  in  his  fourteenth-century  shop,  amidst  pen- 
dent chines  and  bouquets  of  bladders,  enjoying 
the  Rembrandtesque  effects  of  light  and  shade, 
and  also  the  savory  cooking  of  the  syndic’s  pale 
and  wizened  old  mother.  Indeed  it  is  due  to 
the  hospitality  of  these  worthy  folks  that  I have 
been  able  to  briefly  sketch  this  remnant  of  the 
society  of  the  past,  whose  organization,  customs, 
and  traditions  might  be  made  the  subject  of  a 
profound  sociological  study. 


THE  RIGHTS  OF  MINORITY 
OWNERS. 

Two  events  have  occurred  during  the  week 
that  are  likely  to  revive  interest  in  a most  impor- 
tant question,  namely,  the  rights  of  the  minority 
in  railroad  and  similar  corporations.  One  of 
them  wus  the  annual  election  for  directors  of  the 
Chicago,  Burlington,  and  Quincy  Railroad  Com- 
pany on  Wednesday;  the  other,  the  contest  for 
control  of  the  Oregon  and  Transcontinental  Com- 
pany. At  the  first  named  a very  respectable 
minority  was  creditably  represented,  but,  so  far 
as  can  be  learned,  was  treated  with  no  consider- 
ation whatever.  Its  single  candidate  for  a direc- 
torship declined  to  stand  for  an  election  when  he 
found  that  the  majority  was  determined  not  to 
consider  the  claims  of  the  minority,  and  the  rep- 
resentatives  of  that  minority  withdrew  from  the 
meeting  afterannouncing  their  numerical  strength. 
This  occurred  in  u State — Illinois — that  in  1870 
adopted  a constitution  that  contains  a provision 
to  the  effect  that  in  all  elections  for  directors  or 
managers  of  a private  corporation  the  stockhold- 
ers may  cumulate  their  shares,  and  give  one  candi- 
date ns  many  votes  as  the  number  of  directors 
multiplied  by  the  number  of  his  shares  of  stock 
shall  equal,  or  to  distribute  them  on  the  same 
principle  among  as  many  candidates  as  he  shall 
see  fit.  The  constitution  directs  the  Legislature 
to  enact  the  necessary  statutes  to  secure  the  ex- 
ecution of  this  provision,  but  the  railroad  or  cor- 
poration influence  in  that  State  appears  to  have 
been  sufficient  up  to  the  present  time  to  keep 
the  Legislature  from  performing  that  important 
duty. 

Of  course  all  of  the  corporations  in  Illinois 
whose  charters  or  articles  of  incorporation  ante- 
date the  constitution  of  1870 — among  them  the 
Chicago,  Burlington,  and  Quincy — will  argue  that 
they  are  exempt  from  the  provision  referred  to, 
but  the  chances  are  they  are  not.  It  has  been 
held  in  Pennsylvania  that  such  corporations  nre 
exempt  from  a similar  provision  in  the  constitu- 
tion of  that  State.  But  it  has  also  been  main- 
tained that  in  case  a corporation  receives  new 
powers  or  fresh  favors  from  the  State  subse- 
quent to  the  passage  of  a constitution  containing 
provisions  for  minority  representation,  it  becomes 
amenable  to  the  new  law.  The  chances  are  that 
a great  many  old  corporations  have  thus  placed 
themselves  under  the  new  order  of  things  wher- 
ever it  exists.  It  may  be  noted  right  here  that 
the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company  has  been 
very  careful  on  this  point,  and  hns,  it  is  said, 
skilfully  avoided  subjecting  itself  (p  the  constitu- 
tion adopted  by  that  State  in  1878.  There  are 
six  States  whose  constitutions  recognize  the  jus- 
tice of  allowing  the  minority  partners  in  a corpo- 
ration representation  in  its  management.  They 
are  California,  Pennsylvania,  Illinois,  West  Vir- 
ginia, Missouri,  and  Nebraska.  In  none  of  them, 
we  believe,  except  California,  has  the  issue  been 
squarely  raised,  unless  it  was  considered  advis- 
able to  do  so  in  a contest  for  control  of  a cor- 
poration, and  then  it  has  invariably  resulted  in 
a compromise.  It  has  never  been  conspicu- 
ously raised  as  a right  guaranteed  to  the  mi- 
nority, and  simply  for  the  purpose  of  securing 
to  the  minority  a voice  in  the  affairs  of  the  com- 
pany. 

For  the  first  time  in  many  years  the  holders  of 
railroad  securities,  who  have  always  permitted  the 
people  in  charge  of  a railroad  company  to  tnan- 
ngc  its  business  a3  they  might  see  fit,  have  begun 
to  appreciate  their  rights.  In  one  sense  the  re- 
vival, or  rather  beginning,  of  an  intelligent  inter- 
est in  the  properties  of  which  they  are  part  own- 
ers has  accomplished  little.  In  no  quarter  hns 
it  obtained  representation.  Yet  it  would  be  folly 
to  nrgue  that  it  has  not  been  beneficial.  In  the 
case  of  the  Illinois  Central  Company  it  was  suc- 
cessful in  checking  the  wasteful  expansion  of  the 
system  in  placing  the  management  on  record  as 
averse  to  recognizing  the  rights  of  the  stock- 
holders, and  in  compelling  it  to  furnish  monthly 
statements  of  its  operations.  The  presence  of 
a larger  and  equally  courageous  minority  among 
the  Chicago,  Burlington,  and  Quincy  stockholders 
stimulated  the  managers  of  that  company  to  se- 
cure as  large  a vote  as  possible  as  an  endorse- 
ment of  their  acts  and  policy.  But  they  failed 
to  secure  as  large  a vote  as  last  year  by  ninety- 
two  thousand  shares,  and  have  created  public 
sentiment  against  themselves  by  ignoring  a con- 
scientious minority.  The  interest  of  these  last  is 
every  bit  as  dear  to  them  as  the  larger  holdings 
are  to  those  who  own  them,  and  it  is  not  logical 
to  suppose  that  a representative  acting  for  them 
in  the  directory  would  interfere  with  a proper 
conduct  of  the  company’s  affairs.  It  is  evident, 
however,  that  more  work  will  have  to  be  done  in 
every  direction  before  any  satisfactory  progress 
will  be  made  toward  giving  all  of  the  owners  in 
a property  equal  rights  in  its  management. 

The  fight  for  control  of  the  Oregon  and  Trans- 
continental presents  the  same  issue  in  a little 
different  way.  The  indications  are  that  the 
owners  of  a bare  majority  of  the  stock  will  con- 
trol the  concern  to  the  absolute  exclusion  of  the 
other  half.  In  this  case,  however,  the  argument 
in  favor  of  the  minority  would  lose  some  of  its 
force  should  those  opposed  to  the  present  manage- 
ment win,  as  the  struggle  is  between  vested  inter- 
ests and  an  enormous  speculation,  which  if  allowed 
to  run  its  course  will  threaten  all  vested  interests. 
The  principle  under  discussion  is  recognized  in 
the  new  method  of  selecting  State  and  national 
legislatures,  and  there  are  excellent  reasons  why 
it  should  be  established  in  reference  to  private 
corporations.  It  would  obviously  result  in  better 
business  methods  and  greater  integrity  in  the  dis- 
charge of  official  obligations  than  is  now  prac- 
tised. In  politics  we  look  to  the  minority  to  hold 
the  majority  in  check,  and  though  it  sometimes 
does  so  too  effectually,  a suggestion  to  linn'  the  . 
power  of  the  minority  would  not  be  tolerated. 

Collin  Armstrong. 
Nrw  York,  Saturday , May  18, 1889. 


SOLID  SILVER 
SMALL  TABLE-WARE. 

TO  buyers  of  solid  Silver  Forks  and  Spoons 
this  house  offers  the  following  advantages: 
Choice  may  be  made  from  a variety  of  patterns 
of  artistic  merit  as  well  us  the  highest  finish  that 
have  been  adopted  not  less  for  their  practical 
fitness  for  use  and  long  service  than  for  their 
beauty  of  design. 

Fixed  low  prices  per  ounce  and  a clear  state- 
ment of  weights  enabling  purchasers  to  know 
exactly  what  they  are  getting  for  their  money. 

Engraving  of  initials,  not  in  a merely  mechan- 
ical way,  but  in  a finished  style  in  harmony  with 
the  pattern. 

The  certainty  of  being  able  at  any  future  time 
to  obtain,  without  trouble,  additional  pieces  of  pre- 
cisely the  same  pattern  they  may  now  purchase. 

This  last  consideration,  in  connection  with  the 
fact  that  the  price  per  ounce  is  the  same,  wheth- 
er the  purchase  be  of  but  one  half  dozen  pieces 
or  any  larger  number,  is  of  no  slight  importance 
to  those  w ho  may  wish  to  form  sets  by  purchas- 
ing in  modest  quantities  from  time  to  time. 

A “ Fork  and  Spoon  List,"  giving  weights  to 
the  dozen  pieces,  prices,  and  illustrations  full 
size  of  patterns,  will  be  sent,  on  application. 

Theodokk  B.  Starr,  Diamond  Importer,  Jew- 
eller, Silversmith,  ete.,  206  Fifth  Ave.,  Madison 
Square,  New  York [Adv.] 


A SEA-SICK  PASSENGER 

On  the  ocean  cares  little  about  a storm.  He  is  posi- 
tively indifferent  whether  he  is  washed  overboard  or 
not.  But,  set  right  by  a wineglassful  or  two  of  Hos- 
tetter’s  Stomach  Bitters,  he  feels  renewed  interest  in 
his  personal  safety.  This  fine  corrective  neutralizes  in 
brackish  water— often  compulsorily  drank  on  ship- 
board, to  the  grievous  detriment  of  health— the  perni- 
cious impurities  which  give  rise  to  disorders  of  the 
Htomncb,  liver,  and  bowels.  To  the  mariner,  the  tourist, 
the  Western  pioneer  and  miner,  the  Bitters  is  invalu- 
able os  a means  of  protection  against  malaria,  when  its 
seeds  are  Intent  in  air  and  water.  To  the  effect  of 
overwork,  mental  or  manual,  it  is  a most  reliable  anti- 
dote, and  to  the  debilitated  and  nervous  it  affords 
great  and  speedily  felt  relief  and  vigor.— [Adr.J 


BEECH  A M’S  PILLS 

Have  been  before  the  public  of  England  foi 
half  a century,  and  it  has  lately  been  demon- 
strated that  they  are  nine  times  more  used  than 
all  the  other  Patent  Medicines  put  together,  and 
nre  to  be  found  in  every  English-speaking  coun- 
try in  the  world.  In  order  to  meet  the  wishek 
and  requirements  expressed  by  Americans,  many 
of  whom  already  know  their  value,  Bkeciiam’s 
Pills  are  now  introduced  iu  such  a thorough 
manner  that  no  home  need  be  without  them  in 
America,  where  a shrewd  and  discerning  people 
will  soon  join  in  the  universal  testimony  that 
Bkecham's  Pills  ark  worth  a Guinea  a Box. 
-[Adv.]  _=== 


A Senator’s  wife,  who  is  said  to  serve  the 
best  chocolate  in  Washington,  gave  the  follow- 
ing receipt  to  Miss  Edith  Ingalls:  Three  quarters 
of  a cake  of  Baker’s  chocolate,  one  quart  of  cold 
water,  one  quart  of  sweet,  rich  milk,  sugar  to 
taste.  Grate  or  scrape  the  chocolate  and  mix 
with  the  water,  thoroughly  and  smoothly ; then 
sweeten  and  allow  to  boil  until  it  is  quite  a thick 
paste.  Boil  the  milk  separately  and  stir  it  into 
the  chocolate  mixture,  and  cook  a few  minutes 
longer. — [Adv.  ] 


When  baby  was  sick,  we  gave  her  Castoria, 

When  she  was  a Child,  she  cried  for  Castoria, 
When  she  became  Miss,  she  clung  to  Castoria. 
When  she  had  Children,  she  gave  them  Castoria.— 

’ [Ade.J 

ADVICE  TO  MOTHERS. 

Mrs.  Winri.ow's  Soothing  Syrup  should  always  be 
used  for  children  teething.  It  soothe-  :’ie  child,  soft- 
ens the  gums,  allays  all  pain,  cures  wind  colic,  and  is 
the  best  remedy  for  diarrhoea.  9«c.  a bottle.— [Adv.] 


“BROWN’S  IIOUSEnO’"  PANACEA,” 

Tint  Great  Pain  rvrr. 

For  Internal  and  External  Pai  nimatism.  Pain  In 
Stonmch.Bowels.orSide, Colic,  LV  ..rs, Colds,  Sprains, 
Burns, Scalds, Cramps, and  Braise8,2Sc.a  bottle. -{ .4  dt>.J 


Tint  most  efficacious  stimulant  to  excite  the  appe- 
tite are  Angostura  Bittrrs.— [Adu.J 


Tiir  Best.  Worm  Lozenges  for  Children  are  Brown's 
Vermifuge  Comfits,  25c.  a box. — [Ado.) 
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THE  CITY  OF  WORCESTER. 

BY  JAMES  S.  WHITMAN. 


3 HE  half-dozen  settlers  who,  a 
little  more  than  two  cen- 
turies ago,  built  their  cab- 
ins on  the  tract  of  “ very 
good  chestnut-tree  land  ” 
by  Lake  Quinsigamond 
made  a happy  choice, 
whether  it  was  the  attrac- 
tiveness of  the  site  or  of 
the  soil  that  influenced 
them.  Within  the  circle 
of  hills  enclosing  the  land 
which  those  early  pioneers 
so  wisely  selected  as  a 
“meet  place  for  a planta- 
tion,” seventy  thousand 
people  are  now  to  be 
found  ready  to  show  their  pride  in  a city  which  boasts  of  being 
the  second  largest  in  the  Suite,  and  of  affording  one  of  the  most 
noteworthy  illustrations  of  municipal  growth  and  industrial  enter- 
prise in  the  country. 

Looking  upon  the  city  from  one  of  the  surrounding  elevations, 
Worcester  would  seem  to  be  completely  shut  in,  so  closely  do  the 
hills  hug  every  approach ; a fact,  hy-the-way,  which  may  account 
for  the  self-sufficiency  and  individuality  so  easily  traceable  in  the 
history  and  industrial  development  of  the  town.  The  city  lies 
spread  over  an  area  of  about  thirty-six  square  miles,  and  the 
bird’s-eye  view  of  it  furnishes  at  once  a forcible  reminder  of 
the  energy,  thrift,  and  public  spirit  that  have  been  so  prominent 
in  every  stage  of  Worcester’s  growth. 

That  which  especially  gave  vigorous  life  to  Worcester  was  the 
fact  that  it  was  the  “ heart  of  the  commonwealth.”  It  at  once 
became  a county-seat  and  a centre  of  trade,  and,  in  fact,  the  in- 
terior capital  of  the  State.  A project  was  even  set  on  foot  at 
one  time  for  honoring  it  with  a State-house,  in  preference  to 
Boston. 

One  glances  through  the  history  of  Worcester  to  be  constantly 
struck  with  the  unceasing,  fervent  patriotism  Of  the  people,  and 
their  conspicuous  devotion  to  liberty.  “ If  Worcester  has  had 
few  great  leaders,”  said  Senator  Hoar,  “ it  is  because  her  people 
have  been  leaders.”  Worcester  has  from  the  very  first  been  true 
to  her  name — a monument  to  that  great  victory  for  civil  and  re- 
ligious liberty  which  the  Puritans  won  over  King  Charles  I.  She 
contributed  men  and  money  with  telling  effect  during  the  wars 
with  the  French;  and  in  the  primary  movements  of  the  Revolu- 
tion she  kindled  a flame  of  patriotic  zeal  which  spread  over 
the  surrounding  country.  The  town  instructed  its  Representative 
to  resist  the  Stamp  Tax,  and  to  be  Ann  in  his  opposition  to  the 
offensive  acts  of  Parliament.  It  protested  loudly  against  the  Tea 
Tax,  and  its  daughters  came  together  in  a “ Woman’s  Rights 
Meeting,”  the  first  of  its  kind  in  the  history  of  the  country,  and 
agreed  to  forego  the  use  of  the  “foreign  herb,”  and  to  do  with- 
out any  European  commodity.  In  the  war  for  the  Union  Worces- 
ter contributed  more  than  three  thousand  men — one  in  every  eight 
of  her  population. 

No  better  illustration  of  the  patriotism  of  the  inhabitants  could 
be  found  than  in  the  story  of  a controversy  between  the  General 
Court  and  the  judges  of  the  Supreme  Court,  just  before  the  open- 
ing of  the  war  of  the  Revolution.  The  General  Court  had  de- 
clared any  judge  an  enemy  of  the  country  who  should,  without 
its  special  authority,  consent  to  receive  a salary  from  the  Crown- 
One,  Judge  Oliver,  was  bold  enough  to  oppose  such  a step.  The 
patriots  resolved  that  he  should  hold  no  more  courts'  and  the 
jurors  refused  to  take  their  oaths  before  him.  The  loyalists 
thereupon  framed  a violent  protest,  but  the  town  refused  to  re- 
ceive it,  and  only  one  in  five  of  the  voters  signed  it.  It  so  hap- 
pened, however,  that  the  High  Sheriff,  Gardner  Chandler,  was  an 
extreme  Tory,  and  the  protest  was  entered  on  the  records,  and 
sent  to  Boston  and  published.  This  infuriated  the  good  people 
of  Worcester.  They  lost  no  time  to  come  together  in  a meeting 
and  require  the  clerk  “ to  expunge,  erase,  blot  out,  and  forever 
obliterate  the  obnoxious  record,”  and  that,  too,  not  only  with  his 
pen,  but  by  rubbing  his  ink-stained  fingers  over  the  protest  be- 
fore the  whole  meeting. 

Worcester  chanced  to  be  the  seat  and  centre  of  Shays’s  Rebcl- 
. lion,  yet  her  inhabitants  not  only  refused  to  sympathize  with  the 
insurgent^,  but  furnished  such  effective  military  aid  that  the 
movement,  which  “ opened  with  the  solemnity  of  a tragedy,  closed 
with  all  the  mocl*  heroism  of  a farce.” 

Politically,  W tester  has  never  ceased  to  be  a centre  of  ani- 
mating influence.!  ijfot  only  has  she  had  a prominent  part  in 
shaping  the  p'*  of  the  State,  but  her  sons  have  been  conspicu- 
ous in  the  lei  ’ ' political  movements  of  the  past,  notably  that 
which  resulted  .n  the  freedom  of  the  slave.  Her  famous  patriot 
leader,  Colonel  Timothy  Bigelow,  let  it  be  known  that  “ while  fight- 
ing for  liberty  he  never  would  be  guilty  of  selling  slaves,”  and 
Governor  Levi  Lincoln  won  over  court  and  jury  to  sustain  him  in 
his  argument  that  slavery  could  not  exist  under  the  Constitution  of 
Massachusetts.  The  prominent  Whigs  of  Worcester  at  the  time 
of  the  Revolution  formed  an  American  Political  Society,  which 
contributed  essential  aid  to  the  patriot  cause  by  combining  pub- 
lic sentiment,  and  giving  direction  and  force  to  public  opinion. 
The  town  shared  to  the  full  in  the  political  excitement  accom 
panying  the  “ Hard-cider  Campaign” ; and  among  the  many  con 
ventions  for  which  Worcester  has  been  pre-eminently  conspicuous 
that  of  1840  was,  in  size  and  character,  more  notable  than  any 
thing  of  the  kind  ever  held  in  the  State. 

The  prominent  part  that  Worcester  men  have  taken  in  the 
service  of  the  State  and  of  the  nation  is  something  that  the  city 
may  well  be  proud  of.  The  Worcester  Bar  has,  since  the  Revo- 
lution, furnished  four  Governors  of  the  State,  and  one  of  Maine, 
two  Lieutenant-Governors,  two  Attorney-Generals  of  the  United 
States,  one  Secretary  of  War,  and  one  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
four  Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Massachusetts,  and  one  of 
that  of  Maine,  and  ten  Judges  of  the  Superior  Court  and  Court  of 
Common  Pleas.  To  mention  the  names  of  John  Sprague,  Emory 
Washburn,  Benjamin  F.  Thomas,  Levi  Lincoln,  John  Davis,  Charles 
Allen,  Alexander  H.  Bullock,  Charles  Devens,  Francis  Blake,  Pliny 
Merrick,  and  George  Frisbie  Hoar  is  but  to  point  to  the  splendid 
nrray  of  jurists,  statesmen,  orators,  and  brilliant  advocates  to 
which  Worcester  can  lay  claim. 

Most  of  our  readers  are  perhaps  familiar  with  the  name  of  Col- 
onel Timothy  Bigelow,  to  whom,  as  to  Parson  Bancroft,  father  of 
the  historian,  Governor  Levi  Lincoln  said  all  the  school-boys  of 
his  time  were  “ enjoined  to  pull  off  their  hats.”  He  was  a village 


blacksmith  of  Worcester,  but  he  won  the  heart  of  the  principal 
heiress  of  the  town,  and  soon  gave  her  parents  opportunity  to  be 
proud  of  their  son-in-law.  Tall,  erect,  with  commanding  figure  and 
martial  air,  he  was  exceptionally  fitted  to  be  a popular  leader. 
Under  his  headship  the  patriot  party  became  strong  enough  to 
control  the  town,  and  made  its  influence  felt  throughout  the  prov- 
inces. He  was  sent  as  a delegate  from  Worcester  to  the  Provin- 
cial Congress ; as  captain  of  the  minute-men  he  led  his  company 
from  Worcester  to  Cambridge  on  the  memorable  19th  of  April, 
1776 ; and  he  finally  commanded  the  best-disciplined  regiment  in 
the  Revolutionary  army — the  Fifteenth  Massachusetts — a regiment 
composed  almost  exclusively  of  Worcester  men.  He  was  one  of 
the  original  committee  who  in  1773  formed  the  “ American  Politi- 
cal Society,”  the  real  purpose  of  which  was  to  control  the  royalist 
party,  then  consisting  of  the  wealthy  and  influential  men  of  the 
town.  He  was  present  at  the  storming  of  Quebec,  took  part  in 
the  capture  of  Burgoyne,  and  was  among  those  who  shared  the 
bitter  experiences  at  Valley  Forge.  The  monument  now'  standing 
over  his  grave  on  the  old  Worcester  Common  was  erected  by  a 
great-grandson,  Colonel  Timothy  Bigelow  Lawrence,  son  of  the 
Hon.  Abbot  Lawrence,  of  Boston. 

Another  interesting  character  in  the  early  history  of  Worcester 
was  Isaiah  Thomas.  He  started  the  Massachusetts  Spy — the  ac- 
knowledged organ  of  the  Whigs  of  the  Revolution — in  Boston, 
and  four  or  five  years  after,  when  the  war  broke  out,  he  moved 
his  press  and  types  to  Worcester,  and  the  issue  of  the  first  num- 
ber published  there,  dated  May  3,  1775,  “the  first  thing  ever 
printed  in  Worcester,”  contained  an  account  of  the  battle  of 
Lexington.  It  was  no  less  for  what  he  had  done  to  advance  his 
profession  practically  than  as  the  author  of  the  History  of  Print- 
ing in  America  that  Dr.  Thomas  became  known  in  his  day  as 
“the  American  Baskerville.”  The  printing-press  used  by  him  is 
still  to  be  seen  in  one  of  the  rooms  of  the  American  Antiquarian 
Society,  of  which  he  was  founder,  and  which  possesses  the  typo- 
graphical and  other  treasures  which  he  collected  during  his  life 
as  editor,  author,  and  publisher. 

President  Adams  had  early  experiences  in  Worcester  that  no 
doubt  furnished  him  material  for  many  a good  story.  He  taught 
school  here  for  three  years,  and  apparently  his  pupils  u'ere  not  of 
a kind  to  make  things  easy  for  him,  for  we  arc  told  that  on  one 
occasion  some  of  the  bigger  boys  took  him  in  hand,  and  would 
have  plunged  him  into  a huge  snow-drift  had  it  not  been  that  the 
dominie  caught  up  a good-sized  stick  from  a wood-pile  close  by, 
and  made  himself  master  of  the  situation  as  well  as  thereafter  a 
most  efficient  master  of  the  school. 

Worcester  people  take  pride  in  pointing  to  the  house  in  which 
George  Bancroft  was  born.  The  historian’s  father,  the  Rev. 
Aaron  Bancroft,  D.D.,  was  an  undergraduate  at  Harvard  when  the 
war  of  the  Revolution  broke  out,  and  began  his  ministerial  work 
in  Worcester  when  there  was  only  one  meeting-house  in  the  town. 
His  parishioners  greatly  respected  the  Doctor’s  power  and  influence, 
and  at  the  same  time  appear  to  have  been  on  pretty  free  and  easy 
terms  with  him.  On  one  occasion,  when  the  good  parson  was  tell- 
ing a number  of  them  how  he  was  preaching  once  by  candle-light, 
and  his  notes  caught  fire,  and  it  was  with  great  difficulty  he  saved 
his  sermon,  a wag  mischievously  inquired:  “Why  didn’t  you  let 
it  burn,  Doctor?  Your  audience  would  have  got  more  light  from 
it  in  that  way  than  in  any  other." 

There  is  one  other  whose  name  deserves  special  remembrance, 
the  Hon.  Stephen  Salisbury,  who  died  a few  years  ago  at  the 
advanced  age  of  eighty-six.  Throughout  his  protracted  life  Mr. 
Salisbury  remained  faithful  to  Worcester,  contributing  greatly,  by 
the  ample  wealth  which  he  had  inherited  and  by  .his  personal  in- 
fluence and  enterprise,  to  build  up  that  which  was  a little  town  of 
2400  inhabitants  at  his  birth  in  1798,  to  the  importance  which  it 
now  occupies  as  the  second  city  of  Massachusetts  in  population, 
business,  and  wealth.  He  was  president  of  the  Old  YVorcester 
Bank  for  nearly  forty  years,  president  of  the  YVorcester  County 
Institution  for  Savings  for  more  than  a quarter  of  a century,  and 
of  the  American  Antiquarian  Society  for  thirty-four  years,  and 
he  was  one  of  the  largest  benefactors  and  most  active  friends 
of  the  YVorcester  Free  Institute  of  Industrial  Science.  For  sev- 
eral years  he  was  a Representative  for  the  town,  and  a Senator 
for  the  county  of  Worcester;  for  fourteen  years  he  rendered  val- 
uable service  as  treasurer  of  the  Peabody  Museum  of  Archaxdogy 
and  Ethnology  at  Cambridge,  Massachusetts,  of  which  he  was  one 
of  the  original  trustees;  and  for  twelve  years  he  was  an  overseer 
of  Harvard,  his  Alma  Mater,  which  conferred  on  him  the  degree  of 
D.C.L.  in  1875. 

Among  YVorcester’s  prominent  residents  the  name  of  Mrs. 
Abbey  Kelly  Foster,  who  died  a few  years  ago,  is  well  remem- 
bered. She  was  in  her  day  one  of  the  most  notable  women  in 
New  England.  As  Abbey  Kelly  she  was  widely  known  as  an  elo- 
quent speaker  in  the  antislavery  cause,  and  after  her  marriage 
with  Stephen  S.  Foster,  himself  a noted  abolitionist  and  free- 
thinker, she  continued  to  do  active  work  for  the  cause.  During 
the  war  she  made  many  Union  speeches,  and  afterward  she  be- 
came conspicuously  known  as  an  earnest  prohibitionist  and  a 
zealous  advocate  in  the  YVomau-suffrage  movement.  Twice  she 
and  her  lul'sband  refused  to  pay  taxes  on  their  home  estate,  be- 
cause Mrs.  Foster  was  not  allowed  to  vote.  On  both  occasions 
the  farm  was  sold  at  tax  snles,  but  wns  bid  in  by  a friend,  and 
Mr.  Foster  furnished  the  money  to  redeem  it. 

As  the  “heart  of  the  commonwealth,”  and  on  the  principal 
high-road  from  Boston  to  the  West,  YVorcester  was  naturally 
fitted  to  become  a great  railroad  centre.  Enterprising  capitalists 
recognized  this  so  far  back  as  1828,  when  they  planned  their 
scheme  of  inland  navigation,  which  made  YVorcester  the  terminus 
of  the  Blackstone  Canal,  and  thus  a centre  of  trade,  being  the 
only  efficient  means  of  communication  between  the  seaboard  and 
the  heart  of  the  State.  YVhen,  in  1835,  that  great  railroad  system 
was  begun  which  was  to  connect  the  East  with  the  West,  YVorces- 
ter was  naturally  the  first  prospective  point.  Four  years  before 
this  a Boston  and  YVorcester  Railroad  Company  had  been  incor-. 
porated,  but  the  projectors  at  the  time  they  took  their  charter 
had  no  conception  that  they  could  run  their  cars  in  any  other 
manner  than  by  horse  power,  and  people  who  wanted  to  use  the 
track  were  expected  to  have  their  wagons  fitted  to  the  same.  The 
first  locomotive  engine  that  was  seen  on  the  road  was  the  first 
used  on  any  rails  in  this  country.  There  was  a'good  deal  of 
sneering  opposition  to  the  introduction  of  this  il  tea-kettle  on  a 
fire-eart,”  which,  it  was  urged,  would  scare  the  cows  so  that  they 
would  not  give  milk,  and  the  hens  so  that  they  would  not  lay 
eggs ; and,  moreover,  the  smoke  from  the  engine  would  so  poison 
the  air  as  to  kill  the  birds.  The  passenger  train  was  made  up  of 


a collection  of  stage-coach  bodies,  resting  on  four-wheeled  plat- 
forms, coupled  with  links  of  chain.  The  conductor  made  his  way 
along  the  outside  of  the  cars,  and  collected  his  fares  through  the 
windows. 

The  Union  Passenger  Station  at  YY’orcester — one  of  the  hand- 
somest and  best-equipped  structures  of  the  kind  in  the  country — 
affords  an  illustration  of  the  great  advance  in  railroad  enterprise 
since  the  day  that  the  Meteor  first  steamed  its  way  to  the  town. 
One  may  now  take  a train  here  that  will  carry  him  over  the  Bos- 
ton and  Albany,  or  the  YY'orcester  and  Nashua,  the  Providence 
and  Worcester,  YVorcester  and  Fitchburg,  Norwich  and  YVorcester, 
or  the  Boston,  Barre,  and  Gardner.  It  is  such  railroad  facilities 
that  have  contributed  greatly  to  the  remarkable  industrial  growth 
of  YV orcester,  and  have  made  her  one  of  the  most  thrifty  inland 
cities  in  the  country. 

Among  YVorcester’s  buildings  there  are  surprisingly  few  of 
marked  architectural  prominence.  The  new  quarters  of  the 
Young  Men’s  Christian  Association  certainly  reflect  great  credit 
upon  the  architect  and  the  city,  and  some  of  the  churches,  nota- 
bly All  Saints  (Episcopal)  and  Central  Church  (Congregational), 
are  rightly  classed  among  the  structures  best  worth  seeing,  in 
point  of  architectural  beauty  and  artistic  design.  All  the  stained- 
glass  windows  in  the  church  and  chapel  building  were  designed 
by  Mrs.  Sarah  YV.  YYTiitman,  of  Boston,  and  Mrs.  Helen  Bigelow 
Merriman.  The  interior  decorations  were  executed  from  their  de- 
signs and  under  their  direction,  and  they  guided  in  the  color  of 
wood-work  and  furnishing  so  as  to  secure  a harmonious  result. 
The  private  dwellings  of  Worcester  are  among  her  most  conspic- 
uous features,  bearing  as  they  do  in  their  construction,  and  in 
their  arrangements  within  and  without,  no  less  than  in  their  sur- 
roundings, pritna  facie  evidence  of  the  general  thrift  and  well- 
directed  wealth. 

The  Old  South  Meeting-house — the  first  parish  of  Worcester — 
so  full  of  historic  associations,  has  within  the  past  year  disap- 
peared ; its  old  neighbor,  however,  the  Town-hall,  architecturally 
insignificant  though  it  be,  still  stands  to  serve  the  needs  of  the 
city  departments,  and  to  remind  one  of  the  birthplace  of  the  Free- 
soil  party.  In  this  building,  too,  many  notable  assemblies  and 
conventions  have  been  held,  and  its  walls  are  still  full  of  associa- 
tions for  those  able  to  recall  the  merrymaking  days  of  the  “an- 
nual cattle  shows,”  when  the  exhibits  of  the  varied  things  made 
and  grown  were  no  less  alluring  than  the  sights  and  enjoyments 
to  be  found  on  the  adjoining  common., 

Worcester  has  a Public  Library  that  holds  a unique  place 
among  all  other  institutions  of  the  kind  to  be  found  in  the  coun- 
try. Dr.  John  Green’s  gift  to  the  city,  thirty  years  ago,  of  his  val- 
uable collection  of  7000  books  furnished  the  basis  of  the  present 
library  of  reference;  and  in  the  4500  volumes  handed  over  by 
the  Lyceum  and  Library  Association  a splendid  nucleus  of  a Free 
Circulating  Library  was  formed.  The  city  provided  the  building, 
and  has  made  yearly  appropriations,  which,  with  the  Green  Fund 
and  various  bequests,  have  increased  the  library  to  more  than 
70,000  volumes,  besides  providing  reading-rooms  with  250  or 
more  papers,  magazines,  and  reviews.  The  \Yrorcester  Library  has 
won  for  itself  a distinct  reputation,  not  only  in  this  country  but 
abroad,  for  the  movement  it  has  led  toward  bringing  the  work  of 
the  library  into  organic  connection  with  the  schools  and  with  the 
life  of  the  community.  The  librarian,  Mr.  Samuel  S.  Green,  has 
proved  himself  exceptionally  fitted  for  this  work.  He  has  been 
unsparing  in  his  efforts  to  further  the  interests  of  teachers  and 
pupils,  and  is  ever  on  the  alert  to  give  timely  suggestion  and  in- 
telligent advice.  Teachers  consult  with  him  and  make  selections 
of  books  for  use  in  their  classes ; and  they  arc  allowed  the  privi- 
lege of  bringing  their  pupils  to  the  library  and  enjoying  unre- 
stricted use  of  books,  engravings,  maps,  pictures — whatever,  in 
fact,  the  library  contains  that  is  fitted  to  illustrate  or  have  the 
desired  bearing  on  the  special  lesson  of  the  day.  Every  teacher 
has  the  privilege  of  taking  out  six  books  on  his  own  card  and 
twelve  books  on  a pupil’s  card.  The  older  scholars  also  have 
library  cards  of  their  own,  which  they  are  stimulated  to  use  for 
school  purposes.  It  is  no  uncommon  thing  for  the  principal  of 
a grammar  school  to  use  his  own  cards  and  those  of  assistant 
teachers  and  of  his  pupils,  and  thus  to  take  out  as  many  as  fifty 
volumes  at  a time.  More  than  700  volumes  of  the  library  have 
been  in  use  in  the  school-houses  of  YV orcester  every  day  that  the 
schools  have  been  open. 

Another  feature  of  the  Worcester  Library  is  its  special  adapted- 
ness to  the  needs  and  best  interests  of  the  artisan  class,  which  forms 
so  large  an  element  in  the  city’s  population.  Many  of  the  books 
now  added  are  selected  with  this  end  in  view,  and  the  prominence 
given  to  technical  journals  in  the  reading-room  is  very  noticeable. 
Mr.  Green  and  his  intelligent  and  well-trained  assistants  are  doing 
a splendid  work  in  the  community,  and  under  their  care  and  un- 
tiring aid  the  young  people  of  YVorcester  arc  being  educated  to 
the  right  use  of  books,  and  stimulated  to  cultivate  habits  of 
thoughtful  reading.  The  city  of  YYrorcester,  recognizing  the  good 
work  continuing  in  store  for  the  Public  Library,  is  to  make  a 
large  and  handsome  addition  to  the  present  building,  which  is 
now  practically  full.  An  adjoining  lot  of  land  has  been  bought, 
and  the  new  structure  will  be  completed  probably  within  a year. 

Antiquarian  Hall  is  one  of  the  principal  places  of  interest  in 
YVorcester.  The  American  Antiquarian  Society  was  founded  in 
1812  by  Isaiah  Thomas,  giving  to  it  his  valuable  collections  of 
books,  newspapers,  pamphlets,  engravings,  coins,  etc.,  besides 
building  the  hall,  substantially  supporting  the  institution  during 
his  lifetime,  and  at  his  death  bequeathing  money  to  constitute  the 
Librarian’s  and  the  Collection  and  Research  funds.  Dr.  Thomas 
was  the  first  president  of  the  society,  and  the  purpose  he  had  be- 
fore him — the  collection  and  preservation  of  material  fitted  to  elu- 
cidate prehistoric  ages,  as  well  as  the  habits  and  customs  of  the 
aboriginal  races  of  America — has  been  kept  steadily  in  view  by 
those  who  have  since  filled  his  chair,  and  by  the  men  of  distinc- 
tion In  historical  research  in  this  country  and  abroad  w hose  names 
appear  on  the  list  of  membership.  The  society’s  publications  aro 
of  well-recognized  value  to  the  archaiologist  and  the  historian 
most  prominent  among  them  being  the  six  volumes  of  the 
cluvologia  Americana , containing,  among  other  things,  reprints  of 
rare  books  and  manuscripts,  Isaiah  Thomas’s  History  of  Printing 
in  America,  and  a.  full  list  of  books  printed  in  America  previous 
to  1776. 

- The  library  of  the  society,  which  numbers  over  60,000  volumes 
is  especially  rich  in  early  American  publications  and  valuable 
manuscripts,  notably  those  from  the  Mather  family,  and  autograph 
letters,  many  of  which  are  of  rare  historical  value.  The  library 
moreover,  contains  books  of  unique  typographical  interest : Biblca 
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anil  Testaments  to  the  number  of  nearly  400  volumes,  and  in 
many  languages ; a great  collection  of  miscellaneous  “ broad- 
sides” ; music-books  of  early  and  late  date,  anil  almanacs,  many 
of  them  interleaved  with  curious  notes,  and  containing  cuts  illus- 
trative of  the  times.  But  perhaps  the  most  noteworthy  feature  of 
the  library  is  its  extensive  collection  of  newspapers  (the  largest 
in  the  country),  comprising  over  4000  volumes,  from  the  Boston 
jYi  (/•.<•  Af  t/.r,  published  in  1701,  to  the  leading  newspapers  of  the 
day.  Antiquarian  Hall  has  the  further  attractiveness  of  a cab- 
inet of  Indian  and  a rcl urological  specimens  of  special  interest  to 
the  antiquarian;  and  on  the  walls  hang  portraits  of  125  men, 
among  them  many  ol'  those  who  have  been  prominent  in  Massa- 
chusetts history. 

Another  highly  creditable  institution  of  Worcester  is  the  Nat- 
ural History  Society,  which  Agassiz  took  special  occasion  to  com- 
mend ns  “an  important  force  among  the  best  agencies  of  the 
commonwealth.”  The  function  of  collecting  a museum  has  not 
by  any  means  been  the  principal  business  of  the  society.  It  has 
inaugurated  a work  in  its  free  summer  and  winter  classes  which 
supplements  the  work  of  the  public  schools  in  a way  second  only 
to  that  of  the  Public  Library.  Its  classes  have  been  the  means  of 
encouraging  popular  interest  in  natural  science,  and  quickening 
personal  habits  of  observation.  Through  the  generosity  of  one  of 
Worcester’s  prominent  men,  the  society  now  bids  fair  to  make 
its  influence  felt  more  than  ever  in  diffusing  scientific  knowledge 
among  the  younger  portion  of  the  community. 

The  schools  of  Worcester,  in  number,  character,  and  efficiency, 
can  hardly  be  equalled  by  those  of  any  other  city  of  its  size  in  the 
country.  Almost  one-fifth  of  the  population,  or  14,000,  are  en- 
rolled in  the  schools,  and  flic  expenditure  for  educational  pur- 
poses in  1886 — close  upon  $240,000 — was  the  largest  item  in  the 
municipal  outlay.  The  High-School  is  one  of  the  most  conspic- 
uous buildings  in  the  heart  of  the  citv,  and  the  State  Normal 
School,  the  Worcester  Academy,  the  Polytechnic  Institute,  and 
Holy  Cross  College,  crowning  the  neighboring  hills,  are  constant 
reminders  of  Worcester’s  special  claim  to  distinction  as  an  educa- 
tional centre.  The  public  schools  are  conducted  by  a Board,  the 
members  of  which  are  directly  responsible  to  the  people  of  the 
eity  in  the  several  wards,  and  tiny  substantial  ground  for  com- 
plaint may  thus  be  readily  removed  through  the  agency  of  the 
local  committee. 

It  is  a significant  fact  that  the  teachers  of  the  Worcester  schools 
are  not  selected  by  any  one  man,  but  by  a committee  of  six,  whoso 
various  qualifications  supplement  and  re-enforce  one  another.  It 
is  in  this  way  that  an  exceptionally  able  and  faithful  corps  of 
teachers  has  been  secured  in  the  High-School  and  in  the  primary 
and  lower  grammar  grades.  The  secret  of  the  remarkably  suc- 
cessful development  of  the  public-school  system  of  Worcester  lies 
in  the  fact  that  the  schools  have  in  their  superintendent  (Mr.  A. 
P.  Marble)  a man  fitted  by  nature  in  every  respect  for  the  -posi- 
tion he  occupies,  and  one  whose  best  abilities  have  been  unceas- 
ingly directed  toward  furthering  the  interests  of  his  calling. 

Tho  Polytechnic  Institute  has  been  a most  important  factor  for 
good  among  the  young  men  of  Worcester  County,  to  whom  a good 
education  and  thorough  training  in  the  several  branches  of  indus- 
trial science  are  given  free.  This  school  will  soon  become  doubly 
effective  when  the  new  laboratory,  now  in  process  of  construction 
in  Institute  Park,  is  thrown  open.  This  building,  as  well  as  the 
park,  is  the  gift  of  Mr.  Stephen  Salisbury,  and,  when  completed, 
it  bids  fair  to  rank  among  the  largest  and  best-equipped  labora- 
tories in  the  country. 

The  State  Normal  School  at  Worcester  is  thoroughly  unique, 
and  this  through  the  marked  ability  and  well  applied  experience 
of  the  principal,  E.  II.  Russell.  In  no  other  institution  of  the 
kind  are  the  methods  and  influences  so  admirably  fitted  to  teach 
and  trafn  young  people,  not  only  in  the  direction  of  their  natural 
endowments,  but  in  the  special  work  they  are  preparing  to  do. 
One  of  the  original  features  of  the  school  is  the  apprenticeship 
system,  the  purpose  of  which  is  not  only  to  give  the  student  prac- 
tical acquaintance  with  the  work  of  teaching  and  training  in  that, 
but  also  to  furnish  the  faculty  of  the  Normal  School  with  more 
full  and  satisfactory  data  for  their  estimate  of  the  teaching  ability 
of  students.  How  the  recruit  will  behave  under  fire  cannot  be  de- 
termined by  drill  in  the  manual  or  by  dress  parade.  The  appren- 
ticeship goes  far  toward  answering  this  important  question.  The 
apprentice  is  visited  by  the  faculty  of  the  Normal  School  while  en- 
gaged in  this  work,  which  is  made  to  extend  over  six  months,  and 
is  carefully  observed  and  assisted  by  suggestions.  The  teacher  of 
each  school  in  which  he  has  served  renders  a report  on  blanks 
specially  provided  for  the  purpose,  and  each  apprentice  keeps  a 
diary  of  the  occupation  and  experience  of  every  day’s  service,  and 
this  record  is  submitted  to  the  faculty,  and  its  substance  given  to 
the  school  on  the  day  when  the  apprentices  make  their  weekly 
visit.  This  method  is  new  in  this  country,  and  it  has  met  with 
splendid  results,  no  small  evidence  of  which  is  the  fact  that  the 
School  Board  of  the  city  of  Worcester  heartily  approve  the  sys- 
tem, on  the  ground  of  the  benefit  accruing  indirectly  to  the  city 
schools  through  the  superior  fitness  of  the  apprentices  to  become 
teachers. 

There  is  still  another  unique  feature  of  this  school.  For  three 
years  past  the  ordinary  work  in  psychology  has  been  supplement- 
ed by  original  work  on  the  part  of  the  pupils  in  the  observation 
of  children.  The  work  was  begun  in  consequence  of  a suggestion 
made  by  Professor  G.  Stanley  Hall,  who  was  at  that  time  making 
an  effort  to  induce  parents  and  others  having  the  care  of  children 
to  record  their  sayings  and  doings,  with  a view  of  increasing  the 
data  on  which  mental  science  rests.  Systematic  observation  of 
children  is  made  a part  of  the  regular  work  of  this  school,  and 
while  not  taking  the  place  of  systematic  instruction  in  psychology, 
it  prepares  for  it  and  supplements  it.  The  conduct  of  children  in 
all  circumstances,  at  home,  at  school,  in  the  street.,  at  work,  at 
play,  in  conversation  with  one  another  and  with  adults,  is  care- 
fully taken  note  of,  and  concise  record  is  made  on  blanks  with 
printed  headings,  and  colored  according  to  the  character  and  bear- 
ing of  the  observation.  More  than  8000  of  these  records  iiave 
already  been  collected.  The  conditions  under  which  they  have 
been  made,  and  the  experience  gained  through  the  cultivation  of 
this  Habit  of  observation,  have  proved  of  immense  value.  Per- 
haps no  portion  of  the  pedagogical  training  has  a more  direct  in- 
fluence in  developing  the  qualities  most  sought  in  a teacher. 

That  which  is  destined  to  give  Worcester  an  enviable  stand  as 
an  educational  centre  is  tho  recently  founded  Clark  University. 
Jonas  G.  Clark,  a native  of  Worcester  County,  who  by  enterprise 
and  the  exercise  of  great  native  ability  hud  acquired  a very  large 
fortune,  for  many  years  had  entertained  the  purpose  of  devoting 
the  principal  portion  of  his  estate  to  the  foundation  of  an  institu- 
tion of  learning  in  his  native  county,  and  in  its  leading  city  of 
Worcester,  which  he  has  made  the  home  of  his  later  years.  Though 
not  himself  a college  graduate,  lie  had  seen  much  of  universities 
in  this  country  and  in  Europe,  and,  with  a liberality  of  view  rare 
even  among  the  most  highly  educated  men,  saw  that  there  might 
be  added  to  the  present  systems  of  education,  even  in  a commu- 
nity noted  for  its  institutions  of  learning,  something  which  would 
supplement  all  and  interfere  with  none;  and  also  saw  that  there 
could  be  no  nobler  object  to  which  men  of  wealth  could  devote 
the  accumulations  of  their  business  lives  than  the  advancement 
of  learning  and  the  enlargement  of  the  boundaries  of  human 
knowledge. 

Thus  determined  in  his  lifetime,  and  not  waiting  till  death  had 


removed  him  from  the  opportunity  of  co-operating  in  the  work 
lie  had  inaugurated,  but  applying  to  its  undertaking  his  living 
hand,  lie  invited  as  associates  in  the  proposed  corporation  several 
gentlemen  of  Worcester,  who  are  not  only  well  know'n  in  the 
community  and  State — men  of  recognized  influence  in  the  various 
departments  of  public  and  private  life — but  who,  selected  on  the 
grounds  of  personal  fitness,  arc  also  representatives  of  several  of 
the  leading  colleges  of  New  England.  These  gentlemen  are : Hon. 
George  Hoar,  United  States  Senator,  and  a man  of  large  national 
reputation,  a graduate  of  Harvard ; Hon.  Charles  Devens,  a judge 
of  the  Supreme  Judicial  Court  and  a distinguished  general  in  the 
Civil  War,  also  a graduate  of  Harvard ; Hon.  W.  W.  Rice,  for  ten 
years  the  Representative  of  that  district  in  Congress,  a graduate 
of  Bowdoin;  Hon.  John  D.  Washburn,  a gentleman  largely  iden- 
tified with  the  scholarship  and  important  financial  trusts  of  the 
city,  a graduate  of  Harvard ; Francis  P.  Goulding,  Esq.,  one  of 
the  most  prominent  practitioners  at  the  Bar,  a graduate  of  Dart- 
mouth ; Stephen  Salisbury,  Esq.,  the  president  of  the  American 
Antiquarian  Society,  a graduate  of  Harvard ; and  George  Swan, 
Esq.,  a well-known  lawyer  and  graduate  of  Amherst.  Another 
member  of  the  corporation,  Dr.  Joseph  Sargent,  the  head  of  the 
medical  profession  in  the  city  and  a graduate  of  Harvard,  has 
died  since  the  university  was  incorporated. 

The  Legislature  of  1 887  incorporated  these  gentlemen  as  the 
trustees  of  Clark  University,  under  a charter  broad  and  liberal  in 
its  terms,  creating  a “body  vested  with  the  powers  of  acquiring, 
holding,  and  using  property,  of  establishing  faculties,  and  grant- 
ing university  degrees.”  The  trustees,  in  the  early  summer  of 
1887,  at  a meeting  called  for  the  purpose,  duly  accepted  the  Act 
of  Incorporation,  chose  Mr.  Clark  president  and  Mr.  Washburn 
secretary,  and  with  the  appointment  of  vice-presidents  and  com- 
mittees on  buildings  and  on  finance,  completed  the  organization 
of  the  corporation.  Mr.  Clark,  meanwhile,  as  the  founder  and 
munificent  donor  of  nearly  two  million  dollars  at  the  start,  had 
prepared  plans  for  and  begun  the  construction  of  the  first  build- 
ing, which  was  well  under  way  when  the  Act  of  Incorporation 
was  accepted,  and  of  which  the  corner-stone  was  laid  with  ap- 
propriate ceremonies  in  the  fall  of  1887. . 

These  were,  however,  but  the  material  foundations.  The  time 
had  come  for  laying  the  intellectual  foundations,  a matter  of 
much  greater  difficulty,  and  on  which  much  more  of  the  future 
prosperity  of  the  institution  would  depend.  A faculty  was  to  be 
established,  a scheme  to  be  laid  out  and  developed,  the  needs  of 
the  community  were  to  be  considered,  and  the  great  question 
solved,  or  an  attempt  made  to  solve  it,  how  to  do  the  most  good 
with  the  endowment  and  the  least  harm.  For  it  was  evident  that 
this  university,  with  its  large  preliminary  endowment,  and  its  fu- 
ture probabilities  in  that  regard,  could  greatly  help  all  other  in- 
stitutions of  learning,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  if  unwisely  put  into 
competition  with  them  on  their  own  lines,  could  greatly  injure 
them.  The  trustees  believed  that  they  had  at  their  command  or 
within  their  reach  the  material  for  the  creation  of  a university 
faculty  of  the  first  class.  The  problem  was  how  to  assemble  it, 
and,  in  assembling  it,  commit,  themselves  to  no  narrow  and  iron- 
clad scheme,  but  leave  themselves  free  for  liberal  development. 

So  much  depends  upon  the  selection  of  a president  that  the 
trustees  gave  to  that  subject  much  time  and  thought.  The  names 
of  several  learned  and  accomplished  men,  whose  qualifications 
for  the  position  were  undoubtedly  very  high,  were  brought  to  their 
attention.  The  delay  in  making  the  appointment  led  to  some  im- 
patient criticism  on  the  part  of  the  public,  but  the  responsibil- 
ity was  with  the  trustees,  not  with  the  public,  and  they  took  their 
time.  The  delay  was  well  justified  by  the  result,  which  is  con- 
sidered bv  the  leading  educators  of  the  country  as  a bright  omen 
of  success.  Professor  G.  Stanley  Hall,  of  Johns  Hopkins  Uni- 
versity, was  the  unanimous  choice  of  the  trustees,  the  first  and 
only  person  to  whom  the  position  of  president  was  ever  offered, 
and  who  on  due  and  mature  consideration  accepted  the  office. 
Professor  Hall  needs  no  introduction  to  the  scholars  of  the  coun- 
try. The  recognized  head  of  one  of  the  great  departments  of  hu- 
man knowledge  and  research,  he  exchanges  one  place  of  useful- 
ness and  influence  for  another,  and  becomes  the  responsible  head 
of  the  intellectual  side  of  this  new  university.  Mr.  Clark  retains 
the  presidency  of  the  corporation,  a body  wholly  distinct  from  the 
faculty,  no  member  of  one  body  being  eligible  to  the  other. 

President  Hall,  immediately  after  closing  the  duties  of  his  pro- 
fessorship in  the  early  summer  of  1888,  assumed  the  duties  of  his 
new  position.  After  many  conferences  with  the  trustees  or  their 
officers,  he  went  to  Europe  in  August  last,  where  he  is  spending  some 
months  in  the  careful  study  of  the  systems  of  all  the  leading  uni- 
versities on  the  Continent  and  in  England.  Upon  his  return  in 
the  spring,  the  general  scheme  of  the  institution  will  be  formu- 
lated and  some  appointments  made,  all  of  which  will  be  duly  an- 
nounced. What  will  be  the  beginnings  of  the  university,  on  what 
lines  it  will  be  opened  at  first,  what  subsequently  taken  up,  will 
depend  largely  on  the  matured  recommendations  of  the  president. 
All  nominations  to  professorships  will  be  made  by  him,  subject 
to  the  approval  of  the  trustees.  What  he  recommends  will  be,  as  a 
general  rule,  adopted.  The  trustees  have  no  pet  schemes,  and  no 
friends  to  be  provided  with  offices.  On  the  president  the  respon- 
sibility will  largely  rest,  and  his  freedom  of  selection  will  be  great. 

Although  all  is  thus  open,  and  the  scheme  of  the  institution  as 
yet  undeveloped,  some  things  have  been  so  distinctly  foreshad- 
owed that  it  may  be  safe  to  make  a few  predictions.  In  his  pub- 
lished letter  of  invitation  to  Professor  Hall,  Mr.  Washburn  speaks 
of  enlarging  the  boundaries  of  human  knowledge,  or  words  to  that 
effect.  Professor  Hall,  in  his  reply,  also  published,  accepts  the 
invitation  in  the  spirit  in  which  it  is  given.  “Advanced  courses,” 
“research,”  “publication,”  are  terms  frequently  used  in  the  dis- 
cussion of  tire  probabilities  of  the  university.  It  has  been  at 
least  semi-officially  stated  that  there  will,  for  the  present  certain- 
ly, be  no  academic  department.  While  the  trustees  can  make  no 
announcements  in  advance  of  the  report  of  their  chosen  presi- 
dent which  might  be  considered  binding  on  themselves  or  him, 
and  cannot  be  hurried  into  any  premature  declarations,  it  seems 
safe  to  sav  that  the  university  will  have  no  departments  which 
include  the  kindergarten,  the  gymnasium,  the  academy,  or  high- 
school;  that  it  will  be  opened  on  advanced  courses  only;  that  it 
will  be  opened  gradually,  perhaps  beginning  with  but  one  or  two 
departments,  in  accordance  with  a general  scheme  laid  out  at  the 
beginning,  yet  subject  to  such  modifications  as  time  may  show'  to 
be  desirable ; that  investigation,  research,  and  publication  will  be 
among  its  primary  objects;  that  its  professors  will  be  men  of 
present  eminence  or  large  promise  in  their  respective  depart- 
ments; tiiat  its  students  will  not  be  numerous  at  first,  but  will 
consist  of  young  men  who  have  an  earnest  purpose  and  high  am- 
bition, who  have  found  out,  by  preliminary  study,  what  they  want 
to  do  and  to  be;  that  its  faculty  will  be  mainly  (in  its  technical 
sense)  ji/ii/osojdtical ; that  science  will  have  the  leading  place  in 
its  courses — not  applied  science,  for  which  the  various  schools  of 
technology  have  at  present  amply  provided,  but  science  pure  and 
abstract ; that  biology — the  science  of  life,  in  its  varied  forms — pure 
chemistry,  pure  mathematics,  pure  physics,  perhaps  political  and 
administrative  law  and  polity,  will,  one  or  more  of  them,  be  the 
leading  departments  of  the  university;  that  it  will  be, and  seek  to 
diffuse,  a living  power  and  influence,  dealing  with  the  past  mainly 
as  the  foundation  and  corner-stone  of  the  present  and  future,  to 
the  development  of  whose  possibilities  all  its  energies  will  be  de- 
voted, all  its  studies  directed,  and  all  its  encouragements  given. 


Among  the  public  institutions  of  Worcester,  the  State  Lunatic 
Asylum  stands  at  the  head.  This  enormous  granite  structure  oc- 
cupies a commanding  site  of  rare  charm.  It  has  1000  feet  of 
frontage,  and  consists  of  a central  administration  building  with 
thirteen  wings  extending  from  each  side,  and  each  wing  so  con- 
structed as  to  admit  of  light  and  air  from  all  sides.  In  each  wing 
there  are  four  floors  of  wards,  each  with  its  separate  attendants, 
separate  patients,  separate  sleeping-rooms,  and  dining  and  amuse- 
ment rooms.  There  are  to-day  over  800  patients  within  the  walls 
of  this  building,  and  there  nre  125  officers  and  attendants  to  care 
for  them.  Dr.  John  G.  Park  has  for  the  past  ten  years  been  at 
the  head  of  this  institution. 

Worcester’s  industrial  growth  is  phenomenal.  No  city  in  the 
country  can  boast  of  such  extent  and  variety  of  manufactures,  in 
proportion  to  its  population.  The  value  of  the  annual  product  of 
her  industries,  which  give  employment  to  nearly  15, (XX)  hands,  is 
more  than  $25,000,000.  These  industries  are  largely  conducted  by 
private  capitalists,  who,  with  but  few  exceptions,  arc  residents  of 
the  city;  and  it  is  a significant  fact  that  nearly  all  the  machinery 
used  in  operating  the  factories  is  made  in  the  shops  of  Worcester. 
To  mention  but  a few  of  her  industries  will  be  sufficient  to  justify 
Worcester’s  claim  to  a foremost  rank  among  the  industrial  cen- 
tres of  the  country.  There  are  two  wire-drawing  establishments, 
employing  4000  workmen,  and  yielding  a joint  product  of  200 
tons  of  finished  iron,  copper,  and  steel  wire  daily,  amounting  to  a 
yearly  value  of  $8,000,000.  The  product  of  one  of  these — the 
largest  in  the  world — represents  nearly  100  varieties  of  iron  and 
steel  wire,  and  contributes  to  more  than  forty  different  lines  of 
manufacture. 

Tiie  power-loom  industry  originated  in  Worcester,  and  thdre  it 
has  been  developed,  through  the  inventive  genius  and  the  enter- 
prise of  local  mechanics,  to  an  extent  that  has  made  the  Worces- 
ter looms  famous  throughout  the  world.  The  elder  Crompton, 
after  he  began  the  manufacture  of  fancy  looms  in  Worcester,  not 
only  sold  the  machines,  but,  as  an  expert  weaver,  went  about  giv- 
ing instruction  in  their  use.  There  are  now-  three  loom-works  in 
the  city,  the  annual  product  of  which  is  valued  at  $2,500,000. 

Worcester  has  indeed  become  a nurture-ground  and  a resort 
for  skilled  labor.  The  inducements  offered  to  mechanics  in  the 
way  of  supplying  them  with  power  and  tools  to  carry  on  inde- 
pendently their  trade,  or  to  give  shape  to  any  form  of  mechanical 
ingenuity,  arc  such  as  can  be  found  scarcely  anywhere  else.  The 
Mechanics’  Association  of  the  city  possesses  a large  hall  (one  of 
the  most  commodious  in  the  country),  library,  and  reading-rooms, 
an.d  is  organized  to  do  effective  work  in  the  community  by  its  an- 
nual course  of  lectures. 

The  manufacture  of  envelopes  is  another  of  the  leading  indus- 
tries of  Worcester.  One  of  the  factories  is  the  largest  of  the  kind 
in  the  country,  turning  out  over  1,000,000  envelopes  daily.  The 
machine  user!  in  the  manufacture  of  envelopes  was  invented,  and 
has  been  perfected,  in  Worcester. 

Among  the  other  industries  in  which  Worcester  takes  promi- 
nent rank  is  the  manufacture  of  organs  and  organ  reeds,  and 
cards  for  cotton,  wool,  and  flax  machinery.  There  are  eighteen 
boot  and  shoe  factories,  with  an  annual  product  valued  at  $6,000,- 
0O0,  and  establishments  for  the  manufacture  of  fire-arms,  paper, 
wood-working  and  metal  machinery,  and  farming  implements — 
notably  those  of  the  Ames  Plough  Company,  which  turns  out 
more  than  30,000  ploughs  a year,  of  150  or  more  patterns. 

One  of  the  largest  building  businesses  in  the  State  is  to  be 
found  in  Worcester.  The  firm’s  structures  are  for  the  most  part 
of  a public  character,  and  are  to  be  found  in  the  principal  centres 
of  the  East.  The  contractors  arc  their  own  executors  of  their 
contracts,  subletting  no  part  of  the  work  except  the  plumbing; 
and  further,  they  own  and  work  the  quarries  from  whieh  their 
browns  tone  and  granite  are  taken. 

Worcester’s  annual  musical  festivals  have  won  for  the  city  the 
reputation  of  being  an  important  musical  centre.  These  festivals 
are  the  enterprise  of  the  Worcester  County  Musical  Association, 
an  organization  started  thirty  years  ago,  and  now  fitted  to  do 
more  for  music  than  any  other  institution  of  the  kind  in  the 
country.  Its  magnificent  chorus  of  500  or  more  voices,  the  array 
of  solo  and  virtuoso  talent  that  it  brings  together  every  year,  and 
the  great  choral  works  included  in  its  programmes,  have  done 
much  to  help  along  the  growth  of  musical  knowledge  and  taste 
in  the  country.  At  the  fifteen  performances,  counting  rehearsals, 
given  in  the  course  of  each  festival  week,  the  spacious  Mechanics’ 
Ilall,  fitted  to  seat  over  2000  people,  is  crowded  to  its  utmost, 
and  Worcester  is  at  this  time  thronged  with  those  who  have  been 
attracted  by  the  occasion  from  all  parts  of  New  Eugland  and 
more  distant  points. 

Worcester  has  great  natural  attractions.  The  drives  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  city  can  hardly  be  surpassed.  In  whatever 
direction  one  goes  he  will  be  sure  to  have  charming  views  of  un- 
dulating country,  varied  with  stretches  of  lake  scenery,  woodland, 
and  cultivated  fields.  Lake  Quinsigamond,  within  easy  reach  by 
“ dummy,”  or  by  a mile  or  two  of  pleasant  roadway,  is  a natural 
feature  of  which  any  city  might  feel  proud ; and  when  its  adjoin- 
ing lands  are  made  to  form  one  of  the  links  in  the  proposed 
chain  of  parks,  Worcester  will  have  done  more  for  the  out-door 
life  of  her  people  than  any  other  city  in  the  Union.  There  is 
already  a charming  little  park  within  the  city,  but  this  is  a mere 
suggestion  of  what  may  be  looked  for  when  the  Park  Commis- 
sioners will  have  carried  out  their  grand  project.  Not  only  have 
the  municipal  authorities  taken  the  matter  vigorously  in  hand, 
but  the  land  they  have  secured  for  the  purpose  in  view  has  been 
added  to  by  generous  gifts  from  leading  residents  of  the  city. 
When  these  175  or  more  acres  of  park  lands  are  thrown  open  to 
the  public,  Worcester  will  be  encircled  by  a series  of  pleasure- 
grounds  unrivalled  by  those  of  any  city  of  its  size. 


MANUAL  TRAINING. 

The  Solution  of  Social  and  Industrial  Problems.  By 
Charles  H.  Ham.  Illustrated.  12 mo,  Cloth,  $1.50. 


From  Rev.  Robert  Coj.lyer,  New  York  City. 

Nothing  so  good  has  been  clone,  that  I know  of,  on  this 
side  the  water ; and  I feel  sure  that  it  will  help  to  create  an 
interest  in  this  fine  culture  of  brain  with  hand  and  hand  with 
brain,  beyond  any  we  have  known. 

From  Francis  W.  Parker,  Principal  of  Cooke  County 
Normal  School , Illinois. 

It  is  a book  for  fathers  and  mothers  to  read,  as  well  as  teach- 
ers. It  should  have  a place  in  Sunday-school  libraries — in  fact, 
jt  is  a pioneer  book,  leading  us  in  a new  and  better  way. 

Front  Rutherford  B.  Haves,  Ex-President  of  the 
United  States. 

Your  book,  entitled  “ Manual  Training,”  is  in  all  respects 
capital.  We— all  friends  of  practical  education — are  largely 
your  debtors.  

Published  by  HARPER  & BROTHERS,  New  York. 

tr  The  above  work  is  for  stile  by  all  booksellers,  or  will  be  sent  by  Harper 

& Brothers,  postage  prepaid,  to  any  part  0/  the  United  States  or 

Canada,  on  receipt  0/  the  price. 
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“ H ARrKn's>  Yocno  Pnori.*  is  unsurpassed  among  serials  for  children.” 
— Saturday  Review,  London. 


HARPER’S  YOUNG  PEOPLE, 

An  Ii.r.usTRATKn  Wkkki.y  for  Boys  and  Girls. 

In  the  number  for  Mag  28 th,  Dr.  W.  L.  Rayaoe  resumes  his  arti- 
cles on  "/foil'  Can  I (Set  the  Hex t of  the  Doctor  f"  The  present 
article  is  devoted  to  the  gymnasium , and  the  subject  will  be  pit  exiled 
■in  the  next  one. 

Mr.  A.  Alonzo  Staoo  has  a third  paper  on  “ Base- Hall,"  which 
treats  of  the  “ out-field."  ( hie  more  article  will  complete  this  series. 
An  article  on  “ Vandyck  as  a Painter  of  Children"  is  accomjmtiird 
by  two  engravings.  The  priucijml  illustration  is  a page  entitled 

LITTLE  BO-PEEP, 

BY  K.  S.  CHURCH,  N.  A. 

In  fiction  the  number  contains  instalments  of  two  serials,  and 
short  stories  bg  David  Kkr  and  K.  K.  Munkittrick. 

IIakpick’s  Young  Ptcori.ic.  SvJ  00  putt  Ykak. 

A specimen  copy  sent  on  application. 
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DECORATION  DAY. 

IT  is  nearly  a quarter  of  a century  since  the  civil 
war  ended,  and  the  observance  of  Decoration  Day 
this  year  will  probably  be  marred  by  no  angry  or 
vindictive  word.  That  this  should  be  so  is  not  sur- 
prising, however  unusual,  since  sincere  and  brave 
assailants  of  the  Union  were  recently  in  its  high 
official  positions  and  are  now  atnoug  its  legislators. 
There  is  no  other  instance  in  history  of  so  radical  a 
difference,  so  tenacious  and  prolonged  a civil  war, 
and  so  complete  a subversion  of  social,  industrial, 
and  political  institutions  in  parts  of  the  same  country, 
followed  so  immediately  by  so  general  acquiescence  in 
the  result,  by  so  prosperous  an  industrial  revival,  and 
by  such  absolute  extinction  of  desire  or  purpose  of 
renewing  the  struggle.  The  wars  of  the  Roses,  and 
of  the  Stuart  dynasty  in  England,  the  civil  wars  of 
France,  and  the  religious  wars  in  Germany,  were 
long  intermittent.  The  old  fires  occasionally  flamed 
forth.  In  1642  Charles  the  First  unfurled  his  stand- 
ard at  Nottingham,  and  in  1746  his  great  grandson 
was  fighting  for  the  crown  at  Culloden.  But  with 
the  surrender  of  General  Lee  there  was  a conviction 
which  presently  became  a manly  confession  that  the 
cause  was  lost.  Bitterness  of  feeling  still  survived, 
and  the  alienation  is  still  sometimes  expressed,  espe- 
cially by  women  in  the  Southern  States.  But  with- 
out any  renunciation  of  faith  in  the  justice  of  the 
cause  which  they  maintained  with  unquestioned  and 
unquestionable  courage,  the  most  uncompromising 
leaders  of  that  cause  are  most  faithful  friends  of  the 
Union. 

A late  speech  of  General  Wade  Hampton’s  at 
Charleston  is  a striking  illustration  of  this  situation, 
and  it  was  uttered  at  a seasonable  moment.  General 
Hampton  might  be  cited  as  a representative  of  the 
most  radical  Confederate  sentiment,  and  his  words 
at  the  time  of  the  nomination  of  Horatio  Seymour 
for  the  Presidency,  twenty  years  ago,  seemed  to  reveal 
to  the  Northern  mind  a spirit  which  promised  trouble 
for  the  future.  However  that  may  have  been,  his 
late  address  at  the  dedication  of  the  German  Confed- 
erate Monument  shows  that  the  last  spark  which 
might  have  deepened  into  flame  has  expired.  His 
speech  is  full  of  tender  regard  for  his  old  Confederate 
comrades  in  the  field,  and  especially  for  those  who 
“gave  their  lives  as  martyrs  for  a principle  as  dear 
to  them  as  life  itself.”  But  that  principle  was  only 
an  interpretation  of  a political  instrument,  and  of 
certain  historical  incidents.  Radical  and  sincere 
differences  in  regard  to  it  could  be  settled  in  one  way 
only.  But  once  made  in  that  way  the  settlement  was 
final,  and  not  to  be  doubted  nor  honorably  reopened. 
Senator  Hampton,  like  Mr.  Lamar  at  the  unveiling 
of  the  statue  of  Calhoun,  says,  Unequivocally  : 

“ The  questions  wliioli  brought  about  that  unhappy  war  have 
been  sett’ed,  and  he  is  no  true  patriot  who  would  strive  to  rekin- 
dle the  fires  of  sectional  hate,  or  to  reopen  the  wounds  which  the 
kind  hand  of  time  has  healed.  No  higher  duty  can  inspire  the 
heart  of  every  patriot  than  that  which  impels  iiim  to  devote  all 
his  energies  of  mind  and  body  to  make  this  country  worthy  the 
admiration  and  respect  of  the  world;  the  fit  home  for  all  time  to 
come  of  American  freemen.  The  duty  devolves  on  us  of  the  South 
as  urgently  as  upon  any  other  citizens  of  this  broad  land,  for  what- 
ever may  have  been  the  issues  which  brought  about  civil  war,  we 
must  remember  that  now  all  — No:th,  South,  East  and  West  — 
have  but  one  country  and  one  Constitution,  to  both  of  which  our 
alli'giiinco  is  due.” 

This  is  not  the  tone  of  the  Jacobite  pledging  the 
king  over  the  water,  and  intriguing  for  his  return. 
It  is  the  simple  statement  of  a sincere  Confederate, 
who  justly  adds: 

“Hut  w hih*  we  of  the  South  reeotrni/e  this  fact  fully,  it  does 
not  follow  that  we  should  refuse  to  do  honor  to  the  memory  of 
our  dead  eonuades.  Tin*  men  who  met  us  in  battle  would  feel  ,i 
just  cont.'iiipt  for  us  were  we  base  enough  to  forget  those  who 
gave  tlii  n lives  for  a cause  which  they  and  we  believed  in  our  in- 


Hampton  says  that  there  is  no  overflowing  treasury 
from  which  they  can  be  pensioned.  “All  was  staked 
on  the  issue,  and  all  was  lost.”  He  says  that  he  has 

“no  words  of  censure  for  the  liberality  of  the  North  in  granting 
pensions  to  her  soldiers;  the  feeling  tiiat  prompts  this  course  is 
natural,  proper,  and  generous,  and  upon  every  occasion  mv  sup- 
port has  been  freely  given  in  the  Senate  to  applications  of  this 
sort  made  in  desn  ving  eases.  Had  the  conditions  of  the  great 
civil  war  been  reversed,  we  should  have  dealt  as  generously  with 
our  disabled  veterans  as  the  North  has  done  with  hers.  But  us 
losers  in  the  gre-t  struggle  we  must  accept  the  inevitable  results 
of  defeat.” 

These  are  the  manly  words  of  a brave  soldier  and 
statesman.  They  are  an  illustration  of  that  honest 
acquiescence  in  a defeat  which  overthrew  institutions 
as  well  as  armies,  and  of  that  unrepining  devotion  to 
the  arduous  tasks  that  follow  such  defeat,  which  are 
among  the  chief  causes  of  national  congratulation  in 
this  centennial  year,  because  they  reveal  nobility  of 
character.  Could  the  best  and  bravest  of  the  boys  in 
blue,  whose  graves  will  blossom  anew  on  Decoration 
Day,  and  whose  memories  are  cherished  with  n tidy- 
ing affection,  have  foreseen  these  real  and  vital  re- 
sults of  their  sacrifice,  they  could  not  have  made  that 
sacrifice  with  greater  heroism,  but  they  would  have 
known  that  in  the  highest  sense  it  was  not  in  vain. 


PARTIES  AND  POLICIES. 

A Convention  of  delegates  from  the  Southern 
States  is  called  to  meet  at  Chattanooga  in  June  to 
form  a Southern  Protective  Tariff  League.  The  de- 
sign of  the  movement  apparently  is  to  organize  pro- 
tectionists in  those  States  to  vote  together  upon  ques- 
tions affecting  the  tariff,  and  it  is  understood  that 
when  a protectionist  Democrat  shall  he  elected  to 
Congress  he  shall  vote  with  the  Republicans  upon 
such  questions.  This  is  a droll  proposition,  and  in- 
volves an  extraordinary  view  of  parties.  The  tariff 
is  a question  so  important  that  it  was  the  chief  issue 
of  the  late  election.  It  is  therefore  an  issue  upon 
which  the  country  should  divide  into  parties,  since 
a party  is  but  a voluntary  association  of  those  who 
hold  a common  conviction  and  aim  at  a common 
policy.  To  suppose  a party  composed  both  of  the 
friends  and  the  opponents  of  a fundamental  national 
policy  upon  the  tariff— a party  of  protectionist  Demo- 
crats and  free-trade  Democrats— is  as  absurd  as  to  im- 
agine in  1860  a party  of  pro-slavery  and  antislavery 
Republicans.  If  the  policy  announced  in  President 
Cleveland’s  message  of  1887  be  the  policy  of  the 
Democratic  party,  Mr.  Randall,  upon  any  intelli- 
gible theory  of  party,  is  no  more  a Democrat  than 
Robert  Toombs  was  a Republican. 

Colonel  A.  S.  Colyar,  of  Tennessee,  in  a letter  to 
the  Herald,  insists  that  the  Democratic  party  was 
never  a “high  ” protection  party,  but  a party  of  “dis- 
criminating protection.”  In  fact,  he  holds  its  policy 
to  have  been  substantially  a revenue  tariff  with  in- 
cidental protection,  and  that  in  1884  and  1888  in  the 
Democratic  Convention  “the  party  recognized  the 
doctrine  of  protection.”  That  a party  or  party  lead- 
ers should  differ  radically  as  to  a fundamental  prin- 
ciple or  policy  of  the  party  is,  as  the  French  say,  an 
impossible  situation.  If  Mr.  Randall  and  Mr.  Col- 
yar are  both  Democrats,  there  is  no  Democratic  pol- 
icy upon  the  tariff.  Democratic  Senators  and  Rep- 
resentatives who  should  go  to  Congress  with  the  in- 
tention of  voting  with  the  Republicans  upon  tariff 
questions  would  acknowledge  practically  that  upon 
the  chief  issue  in  the  late  election  their  party  has  no 
common  principle  or  policy.  In  other  words,  they 
would  admit  that  the  party  had  been  beaten  in  de- 
fence of  a policy  which  it  does  not  favor.  Nothing 
could  be  more  ludicrous,  except  the  fact  that  unques- 
tionably Mr.  Randall  and  Mr.  Colyar  are  both  ac- 
knowledged as  Democrats. 

This  is  a striking  illustration  of  the  curious  situa- 
tion mentioned  by  Mr.  Bryce,  that  American  parties 
do  not  represent  political  convictions.  Thirty  years 
ago  a man  who  was  opposed  to  the  extension  of 
slavery  into  the  Territories  was  necessarily  a Repub- 
lican, because  restriction  was  the  declared  and  unan- 
imous Republican  policy.  But  to-day  a frank  pro- 
tectionist may  still  be  a Democrat.  On  the  other 
hand,  there  are  Republicans  who  believe  with  Gar- 
field in  a protection  which  ultimate?  in  free-trade. 
In  this  uncertain  relation  of  issues  to  parties  it  is  not 
surprising  that  there  are  those  who  earnestly  advise 
a reconstruction  of  parties  upon  grounds  of  actual 
agreement.  The  number  of  those  who  believe  that 
civil  service  reform  takes  precedence  in  importance 
of  all  other  questions,  and  who  think  that  it  is  use- 
less to  expect  real  reform  from  either  of  the  existing 
parties,  is  rapidly  increasing.  The  conviction  of  the 
importance  of  the  issue  has  been  stimulated  by  the 
alarming  increase  of  the  use  of  money  in  elections, 
and  the  fact  that  the  spoils  system  makes  the  salaries 
of  the  civil  service — a sum  of  more  than  sixty  mill- 
ions of  dollars— a huge  bribery  fund  at  every  elec- 
tion. For  this  corruption  civil  service  reform  offers 
a prompt  and  effective  remedy,  and  there  are  active 
reformers  who  are  ready  to  take  the  stand  taken  by 
the  Liberty  party  forty-five  years  ago.  That  party 
was  a rally  of  antislavery  men  who  were  willing 
to  stand  up  and  be  counted  in  politics.  These  are 


all  significant  signs  of  the  times.  Meanwhile  in 
both  parties  there  are  earnest  men  who  are  trying  to 
make  their  party  adopt  a distinctive  policy  either  of 
tariff  reform  or  of  reform  in  the  civil  service.  But 
parties  are  not  arbitrarily  adjusted  to  great  issues. 
They  are  made  by  them. 


REPUBLICAN  CRITICS  OF  THE  PRESIDENT. 

The  Philadelphia  American  is  a journal  warmly 
devoted  to  the  interests  of  the  Republican  party,  very 
contemptuous  of  mugwumps,  and  very  severe  upon 
the  methods  of  civil  service  reform  which  are  advoca- 
ted by  the  local  associations  and  the  National  League. 
But  it  is  hostile  to  the  spoils  system,  which  it  would 
correct  doubtless  in  some  way  of  its  own,  and  it  has 
never  supported  the  party  machine  in  Pennsylvania 
directed  by  Senator  Quay.  Naturally  it  does  not  be- 
lieve that  an  engineer  whose  control  of  State  politics 
it  holds  to  lie  discreditable  and  demoralizing  is  a wise 
director  of  the  conduct  of  the  Chief  Executive.  The 
American  was  an  original  Harrison  paper.  In  this 
respect  it  dates  from  “’wav  hack,”  and  probably 
antedates  upon  this  point  all  Republican  papers  ex- 
cept those  in  Indiana.  It  would,  we  suppose,  have 
preferred  Mr.  Harrison  as  the  candidate  in  1884, 
although  it  faithfully  supported  Mr.  BLAINE.  But 
whether  the  ascendency  of  Mr.  Quay  in  the  White 
House  councils,  or  some  difference  of  view  as  to  se- 
lections for  office,  or  some  other  and  occult  reason 
may  have  alienated  the  American,  it  has  certainly 
not  been  distinguished  for  “thick  and  thin”  support 
of  the  administration  since  the  inauguration. 

It  has  spoken,  in  fact,  not  in  the  tone  of  a partisan 
resolved  to  put  a good  face  on  everything,  but  of  an 
independent  observer  determined  to  tell  the  truth. 
Nevertheless,  it  is  as  an  independent  Republican  that 
it  speaks,  and  in  a late  issue  its  remarks  upon  “The 
Critical  Days  of  the  Administration,”  with  an  excep- 
tion that  we  shall  mention,  are  exceedingly  sensible, 
and  may  lie  wisely  beetled  by  the  administration.  The 
American  says  it  is  indisputable  that  the  most  notice- 
able result  of  the  change  of  administration  is  the 
clamorous  prominence  of  office-seekers.  This  is  not 
worse  perhaps  than  it  was  four  years  ago.  But  the 
conditions  are  very  different.  It  is  the  Republican, 
not  the  Democratic,  party  which  is  concerned,  and  it 
is  a time  when  the  need  of  reform  is  beginning  to  be 
clearly  seen.  Nobody,  it  says,  not  even  the  mug- 
wumps, expected  as  much  of  Mr.  Cleveland  as  is 
exacted  of  Mr.  Harrison,  and  the  reason  it  suggests 
is  that  the  Republican  party  “offers  itself  as  having 
a moral  character;  its  opponent  does  not.”  The  Re- 
publicans, it  says,  have  declared  a purpose  sincerely 
to  reform  the  civil  service,  and  unless  there  be  ade- 
quate performance,  the  condemnation  of  the  party 
will  follow. 

The  A merican  thinks  that  the  demand  for  reform, 
which  did  not  exist  in  the  time  of  the  elder  Harrison. 
“has  made  a new  atmosphere  of  politics,”  and  that 
the  President  knows  this;  and  it  proceeds: 

“ Beset  as  he  is,  the  clamor  of  his  assailants  has  certainly  not 
chanced  his  mind  since  he  declared  how  much  he  would  prefer  not 
to  have  any  function  of  distributing  ‘patronage.’  But  lie  lias 
i>o*  d to  understand  the  case  most  distinctly  and  to  regard  it  most 
seriously.  His  administration,  so  far,  trembles  in  the  scale  of 
public  judgment.  It  has  been  characterized  by  some  appoint- 
ments of  decided  merit.  But  these  have  appeared  rather  as  for- 
tunate exceptions,  and  not  as  the  clear  and  definite  results  of  a 
settled  plan.  It  is  uncertain,  therefore,  what  may  follow.  It  is 
uncertain  whether  they  may  not  Ik*  completely  overwhelmed  by 
the  record  of  such  improprieties  as  Mr.  Clarkson's  proscription  of 
the  minor  postmasters,  and  the  assumed  dictatorship  of  Mr.  Qcay 
in  Pennsylvania.  Mr.  Platt  in  New  York,  and  Mr.  Mahonk  in  Vir- 
ginia. An  occasional  good  act  will  not  offset  occasional  bad  ones: 
much  less  will  some  good  appointments  in  minor  places  overshad- 
ow an  evil  system  applied  to  large  portions  of  the  public  service. 
Excellent  as  it  is  to  put  two  good  men  in  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
niission,  and  extort  the  unwilling  praise  of  those  who  mean  to  con- 
demn him  in  the  end,  General  Harrison  cannot  rest  his  adminis- 
tration on  these.  He  must  do  much  more.” 


As  a general  statement  this  is  true.  But  the 
American  destroys  all  its  force  by  the  words  “those 
who  mean  to  condemn  him  in  the  end.”  This  is  a 
fling  at  independents  or  mugwumps.  But  we  are 
very  sure  that  mugwumps  hold  the  very  views  which 
the  American  forcibly  expresses,  namely,  that  one 
good  act  will  not  offset  many  bad  ones,  and  that 
some  good  appointments  will  not  overshadow  an 
evil  system  largely  applied  to  the  public  service. 
Should  this  happen,  independent  and  sensible  critics 
undoubtedly'  mean  to  condemn  in  the  end,  while  the 
American's  sneer  implies  that  it  means  to  praise.  It 
warns  the  President  that  nobody  in  the  party  is  will- 
ing to  tell  him  of  the  danger  of  this  course.  But  why 
is  it  dangerous  unless  it  is  to  be  condemned  in  the 
end  ? If  the  party*  press  and  party  politicians,  the 
cabinet  and  the  leaders,  all  of  whom,  the  American 
says,  are  now  ” silent, "are  not  going  to  condemn, but 
to  approve  and  support,  why*  should  the  President  be 
warned  or  alarmed  t The  American  says  to  him 
that  “these  are  days  of  immense  importance.”  But 
they  are  of  no  importance  to  him  whatever,  unless 
those  who  believe  that  “an  occasional  good  act  will 
not  offset  occasional  bad  ones”  mean  to  condemn  hint 
in  tin*  end.  If  the  American  is  not  one  of  these  crit- 
ics. its  warning  ii  ridiculous.  If  it  is,  its  sneer  is 
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CONFISCATING  THE  PARKS. 

It  was  considered  a great  victory  for  the  welfare 
of  the  people  of  the  city  of  New  York  when  the  law 
was  passed  which  authorized  the  opening  of  more 
parks  within  the  city  limits.  Such  open  spaces  for 
recreation  are  well  called  breathing-places,  and  no- 
thing is  more  indicative  of  a humane  civilization 
than  the  increase  in  a community  of  all  forms  of 
sanitary  resources,  such  as  parks  and  baths.  Among 
the  offences  of  the  late  Legislature,  whose  disgrace- 
ful record  will  be  long  remembered,  was  the  refusal 
to  postpone  the  work  on  the  new  municipal  build- 
ing until  June  of  next  year.  The  object  of  the  de- 
lay was  to  secure  fuller  and  more  general  consider- 
ation of  a project  so  important,  and  which  involved 
the  obliteration  of  a large  part  of  the  open  space  of 
the  City  Hall  Park  which  still  remains.  The  ruin 
of  the  Battery  is  also  sought  by  the  Elevated  Rail- 
road Company,  and  in  such  Legislatures  as  that 
which  has  just  adjourned  the  authority  for  complet- 
ing the  ruin  could  be  probably  easily  obtained.  Gar- 
den and  Forest  well  describes  these  projects  as  the 
confiscation  of  the  public  parks.  But  there  seems 
to  be  little  feeling  upou  the  subject,  except  that  some 
of  the  daily  journals  have  warmly  opposed  the  de- 
vastation. The  destruction,  therefore,  will  probably 
proceed. 

An  act  passed  in  1888  authorized  the  construction 
of  a new  municipal  building  on  a site  not  within  the 
park.  When  the  building  should  be  completed,  some 
of  the  buildings  now  obstructing  the  park  were  to  be 
removed,  and  the  open  space  restored  to  the  public. 
But  the  late  unhappy  Legislature  repealed  this  bill, 
authorized  the  absorption  of  a large  part  of  the  pre- 
sent limited  open  space,  and,  as  we  have  said,  refused 
to  delay  the  consummation  of  the  outrage  until  the 
matter  could  be  considered  further.  The  passage  of 
such  a law  was  not  demanded  by  any  general  or  in- 
telligent opinion  in  the  city.  There  is  no  need  of 
such  action,  because  if  the  city  does  not  already  own 
a suitable  site,  it  can  readily  buy  it.  The  building 
will  not  only  occupy  space  which  ought  to  be  re- 
served, but  while  it  will  practically  complete  the  de- 
struction of  the  park,  it  will  also  destroy  the  effect 
of  one  of  the  few  arcliitectu rally  fine  buildings  in  tbe 
city— the  City  Hall.  This  wanton  ruin  of  the  park 
anil  of  the  City  Hall,  which  is  apparently  now  to 
occur,  shows  the  wisdom  and  the  necessity  of  with- 
standing the  first  steps  of  encroachment  upon  public 
grounds.  Tweed's  Court-house,  the  monument  of 
colossal  jobbery, occupies  a large  part;  the  Post-office 
occupies  another ; the  Register’s  office  and  other  build- 
ings obstruct  another  part;  and  when  the  seven-sto- 
ried mass  of  building  which  is  now  contemplated 
stretches  from  Chambers  Street  to  the  City  Hall,  the 
“park”  will  have  become  a name  and  a tradition, 
and  in  its  place  we  shall  have  enormous  and  shape- 
less monuments  of  reckless  greed  and  the  total  want 
of  public  spirit. 

The  same  public  indifference  will  doubtless  yield 
to  the  first  crafty  and  powerful  invasion  of  Central 
Park.  As  Garden  and  Forest  plainly  states  the  fact : 
“The  time  has  not  arrived  when  the  people  of  the 
city  realize  that  open  spaces  are  quite  as  essential  to 
health  and  comfort  as  solid  blocks  of  building,  or 
they  would  never  consent  to  see  their  property  de- 
stroyed in  this  way. . . .The  blowing  up  of  a few  mill- 
ion dollars’  worth  of  buildings  would  be  a less  seri- 
ous loss  to  the  city  than  the  obliteration  of  the  Bat- 
tery and  the  City  Hall  Park.”  If,  as  is  alleged,  the 
bill  authorizing  this  destruction  of  the  park  was  in- 
troduced at  the  suggestion  of  the  Mayor,  he  has  in- 
stigated the  perpetration  of  a great  wrong  upon  the 
poorer  people  of  the  city.  The  World  calls  upon  him 
in  their  name  to  postpone  action  under  the  law,  and 
insists  that  he  cannot  refuse  such  a concession  to  pub- 
lic opinion.  But  the  Mayor  has  announced  frankly 
his  complete  subservience  to  Tammany  Hall,  not  to 
public  opinion,  and  unless  Tammany  intervenes,  the 
destruction  will  proceed. 


ILLITERACY  AND  IMMIGRATION. 

Thk  Philadelphia  Telegraph , quoting  the  State  census  of 
Massachusetts  in  1885,  which  shows  that  the  common- 
wealth “contains  more  illiterates  in  proportion  to  the 
number  of  inhabitants  in  the  State  than  any  other  com- 
monwealth,” asks  why  the  immigration  laws,  which  in  cer- 
tain cases  exclude  highly  educated  clergymen  as  contract 
lnlmrers,  should  not  exclude  vicious  and  demoralizing  igno- 
rance ? Ignorant  people,  it  says,  are  by  no  means  always 
or  necessarily  vicious,  but  as  a rule  vice  is  more  common 
among  the  ignorant  than  among  the  intelligent. 

The  facts  in  Massachusetts  are  explained  by  the  state- 
ment that  the  native-born  citizens  are  generally  fairly 
well  educated.  The  vast  hordes  of  illiterates  who  over- 
run the  .State  are  aliens  and  largely  under  twenty  years  of 
age,  the  greater  nninber  of  them  being  under  ten  years  old. 
This  mass  is  composed  mainly  of  Irish  and  French  Cana- 
dian immigrants.  Of  the  latter  those  who  can  neither 
read  nor  write  are  legion,  and  those  who  can  do  either  are 
singular  exceptions.  There  is  an  apparent  indifference  to 
education  upon  the  part  of  this  population,  which  is  as 
striking  and  general  as  the  desire  of  it  among  native 
Americans. 

The  moral  of  these  facts  is  evident.  In  no  country  is 
that  whiff  every 
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this  country,  but  the  Irish  part  of  the  population  mention- 
ed has  a peculiar  taste  for  political  offices  and  employ- 
ments. The  question  of  illiteracy  becomes,  therefore,  of 
peculiar  importance,  and  the  inqniry  of  the  Telegraph  is  at 
least  pertinent.  If  alien  paupers,  criminals,  and  contract 
laborers,  including  educated  specialists,  are  to  be  excluded 
by  our  immigration  laws,  why  should  they  not  take  some 
account  of  illiteracy  f The  questiou  is  wholly  one  of  expe- 
diency, and  there  is  evidently  a disposition  to  consider  its 
proper  range. 


LETTERS  OF  THE  LATE  PRESIDENT 
BARNARD. 

It  is  earnestly  requested  that  all  persons  having  in  their 
possession  letters  from  the  late  President  of  Columbia  Col- 
lege, Frederick  A.  P.  Barnard,  send  them  to  Professor 
Nicholas  Murray  Butler,  Columbia  College,  New  York, 
U.  S.  A.,  at  their  early  convenience.  The  letters  will  be 
returned  after  copies  have  been  made. 


DICERS’  OATHS. 

When  Mayor  Grant,  in  accepting  the  nomination  last 
autumn,  said,  “I  pledge  myself  to  be  guided  solely  by  a 
determinat  ion  to  secure  for  the  people  the  highest  order  of 
public  servants,”  aud  to  “ prescribe  no  other  test  than  hon- 
esty and  special  capacity  for  the  offices  to  be  filled,”  was  it 
supposed  that  he  really  meant  what  he  said  f Having  been 
trained  by  Tammany,  and  nominated  by  Tammany,  and 
Tammany  being  perfectly  well  known,  and  Mr.  Grant  hav- 
ing hail  ample  opportunity  to  show  his  character,  courage, 
aud  independence  in  public  office,  was  it  seriously  believed 
that  he  would  uot  wear  the  Tammany  collar  f 

Wheu  the  Republican  Convention  solemnly  pledged  the 
party  to  keep  its  pledge  that  “ the  spirit  and  purpose  of 
reform  should  be  observed  in  all  executive  appointments,” 
waB  it  supposed  that  if  the  party  carried  the  election  its 
pledge  would  be  honestly  redeemed  ? Or  was  this  engage- 
ment with  the  country  understood  to  be  mere  political 
thimblerigging  f When  President  Harrison,  in  accepting 
the  nomination,  declared,  as  the  principle  of  his  action  in 
the  event  of  his  election,  “only  the  interest  of  the  public 
service  should  suggest  removals  from  office,”  was  it  under- 
stood that  his  declaratiou  was  to  be  believed,  as  any  state- 
ment made  by  him  to  a neighbor  would  be  believed,  and 
that  he  would  uot  permit  mere  partisan  removals  f 

When  Washington  said,  “ Should  it  be  my  fate  to  ad- 
minister the  government,  I will  go  to  the  chair  under  no 
pre-engagement  of  any  kind  or  nature  whatever ; aud  when 
in  it  I will,  to  the  best  of  my  judgment,  discharge  the  duties 
of  that  offico  with  that  impartiality  and  zeal  for  the  public 
good  which  ought  never  to  suffer  connections  of  blood  or 
friendship  to  have  the  least  sway  on  decisions  of  a public 
nature,”  was  there  a man  in  the  country  who  did  not  know 
that  ns  surely  as  Washington  was  inaugurated  his  action 
would  be  inflexibly  guided,  as  it  was  guided,  by  the  princi- 
ples he  professed  f And  when  the  promises  of  conventions 
and  the  pledges  of  candidates  are  understood  to  be  mere 
dicers’  oaths,  is  it  surprising  that  to  tell  the  truth  of  Wash- 
ington is  felt  to  be  the  stern  rebuke  of  modern  politicians  f 


A GLIMPSE  OF  ENGLISH  POLITICS. 

The  movement  to  merge  the  Liberal  Unionist  party  in 
Englaud  with  the  Tory  party  is  natural,  because  upon  the 
paramount  issue  in  English  politics  the  two  parties  are 
agreed.  Moreover,  the  result  has  shown  that  the  Liberal 
Unionists  are  really  seceders  from  the  old  Liberal  party, 
and  as  that  party  has  declared  more  and  more  definitely 
for  home-rule,  it  is  evident  that  the  Liberal  Unionists  can- 
not acquire  control  of  it.  They  are  a convenient  ally  for 
the  Tories,  and  ns  their  separate  organization  embarrasses 
the  common  purpose,  a complete  union  until  that  com- 
mon purpose  is  achieved  seems  plausible. 

The  significant  fact  in  the  situation  is  the  identification 
of  the  great  body  of  the  Liberal  party  with  the  party  of 
home-rule.  For  the  first  time  one  of  the  great  English 
parties  makes  Irish  home-rule  its  distinctive  policy,  and 
as  that  party  is  the  aggressive  and  progressive  and  gener- 
ally dominant  party,  the  ultimate  establishment  of  home- 
rule  would  seem  to  be  assured.  In  that  event,  Liberal 
Unionists  who  cannot  accept  the  Tory  view  of  all  politics, 
or  the  reactionary  and  obstructive  spirit  of  Toryism,  would 
drift  back  into  their  old  party  relations. 

The  situation  shows  tbe  just  prescience  of  Mr.  Gi-ad- 
stone  in  pronouncing  for  home-rule.  The  sentiment  of 
his  party  was  unconsciously  ripe  or  ripening  for  so  signal 
a “new  departure,” and  substantially  it  has  created  a new 
party.  It  becomes  plainer  every  day  that  whether  or  not 
he  lives  to  see  his  triumph,  the  party  which  he  leads  will 
persist  until  that  triumph  is  achieved. 


IMPERFECT  FORESIGHT. 

Mr.  James  A.  Briggs  sends  to  the  Tribune  a paragraph 
from  the  Boston  Courier  of  June  27,  1827,  then  edited  l>y 
Joseph  T.  Buckingham,  one  of  the  ablest  and  most  liberal 
of  New  England  editors.  It  was  but  sixty-two  years  ago 
that  he  thus  spoke  of  the  projected  railroad  from  Boston 
to  Albany : 

“ Aleibiades,  or  some  other  great  man  of  antiquity,  it  is  said,  cut 
off  his  dog's  tail  that  gnalunne. t might  not  become  extinct  from 
want  of  excitement.  Some  such  motive,  we  doubt  not,  moved  one 
or  two  of  our  natural  and  experimental  philosphers  to  get  up  a 
project  for  a railroad  from  Boston  to  Albany — a project  which 
every  one  knows,  who  knows  the  simplest  rule  in  arithmetic,  to  be 
impracticable,  mid  at  an  expense  little  less  than  the  market  value 
of  the  whole  territory  of  Massachusetts  ; and  which,  if  practicable, 
everv  person  of  common-sense  knows  would  be  as  useless  as  a 
railroad  from  Boston  to  the  moon.” 

The  road  was  built,  aud  there  is  uo  more  prosperous  road 
in  the  country. 

Mr.  Briggs,  in  quoting  thin  amusing  paragraph,  adds 
another  illustration  to  the  folly  of  this  kind  of  argument 
from  anticipation.  The  chief  objections  to  the  adoption  of 
the  Constitution  a hundred  years  ago  have  been  shown  by 


experience  to  be  unfounded,  while  the  one  point  which 
passed  without  criticism,  the  system  of  Presidential  elec- 
tions, proved  to  be  tbe  most  unsatisfactory  of  all  its  provi- 
sions. In  the  same  way  every  proposed  reform  is  opposed 
by  lugubrious  or  whimsical  anticipations.  When  Romilly 
proposed  to  abolish  huugiug  for  stealing  a pocket-handker- 
chief, the  law  officers  of  the  crown  saiil  that  the  reform 
would  endauger  the  whole  criminal  law  of  England.  Wheu 
the  bill  abolishing  the  slave-trade  passed  the  House  of 
Lords,  Lord  St.  Vincent  stalked  out,  declaring  that  ho 
washed  his  hands  of  the  ruiu  of  the  British  Empire.  The 
old  Greenwich  pensioners,  when  they  saw  a steamer  upon 
the  Thames,  protested  that  it  was  contrary  to  nature.  Un- 
der Charles  II.  there  was  a fierce  opposition  to  street 
lamps.  Mr.  Buckingham  might  have  recalled  Jefferson’s 
remark,  when  New  York  explored  the  route  for  a canal, 
that  it  was  defensible  iu  theory,  aud  was  a fine  project  that 
might  be  executed  a century  henco ; or,  still  more  to  the 
point,  the  sage  observation  of  Chancellor  Livingston  ill 
1811,  that  a railroad  shod  with  iron  to  move  heavy  weights 
four  miles  an  hour  was  ingenions  and  perhaps  theoretically 
defensible,  but,  upon  the  whole,  the  road  would  not  bo  so 
cheap  or  convenient  as  a canal. 

Our  hindsight  perpetually  laughs  at  our  foresight,  but 
we  go  on,  mid  vaticinations  like  these  are  really  regarded 
as  arguments.  But  there  is  another  strain  which  in  this 
year  we  may  fitly  recall.  As  soon  as  the  Revolution  ended, 
Washington  mode  a tour,  which  he  describes  in  a letter, 
through  Lakes  George  aud  Champlain  to  Crown  Point,  then 
up  the  Mohawk  River  to  Fort  Schuyler,  crossing  over  to 
Wood  Creek,  which,  emptying  into  Oneida  Lake,  affords  a 
waterway  to  Ontario.  Then  he  went  to  the  eastern 
branch  of  the  Susquehaunab,  and  saw  the  Lake  of  Otsego, 
and  the  portage  at  Cauajoharie  between  that  lake  and  tlie 
Mohawk  River.  He  made  no  prophecy,  bnt  he  adds  that 
when  he  saw  the  vast  opportunities  opened  by  nature  to 
this  happy  country,  he  could  only  say,  “ Would  to  God  we 
may  have  wisdom  enough  to  improve  them!”  Edward 
Everett  happily  quoted  this  letter  at  a great  meeting  iu 
Boston  to  promote  the  completion  of  the  subscription  to 
build  the  railroad  which  Mr.  Buckingham  eight  years  be- 
fore knew  not  only  to  be  impracticable  bnt  as  useless  as  a 
railroad  to  the  moon,  and  whose  stock  on  the  9fch  of  March 
of  this  year  sold  at  214  to  216 — a higher  price  than  that  of 
any  other  railroad  stock  in  the  country. 


PERSONAL. 

Dr.  William  Bunsen,  the  famous  Professor  of  Chemistry  at  the 
University  of  Heidelberg,  lias  withdrawn  from  active  life,  after 
more  than  thirtv-five  years  of  teaching.  He  is  still  r familiar  fig- 
ure on  the  streets  of  the  ancient  city,  and  in  appearance  is  the 
typical  German  scholar.  On  his  tall,  slender,  and  stooped  form 
hang  clothes  long  out  of  style,  glasses  rest  on  his  nose,  And  a dark 
beard  sprinkled  with  gray  covers  his  face.  Dr.  Bunsen  has  been 
long  known  for  his  absent-mindedness,  and  as  he  takes  his  daily 
wnlks  he  rarely  sees  or  acknowledges  the  respectful  greetings 
given  him. 

— Sir  Julian  Paunckfotk,  the  new  English  Minister,  is  a fine 
technical  musician,  and  in  his  younger  days  used  to  compose  and 
play  the  piano  with  considerable  skill. 

— The  Misses  Chattaway,  for  many  years  the  gentle  custodians 
of  Shakespeare’s  birthplace,  and  the  collection  of  relics  at  Strat- 
ford-on-Avon, are  soon  to  resign  their  post.  The  number  of  vis- 
itors to  Stratford  has  grown  steadily,  until  last  year  it  reached  sev- 
enteen thousand,  and  the  sisters  do  not  feel  strong  enough  to  con- 
tinue their  duties.  They  are  the  daughters  of  a local  banker, 
and  being  left  in  straitened  circumstances  by  the  failure  of  their 
father,  were  appointed  to  their  present  place  by  the  Town  Council 
eighteen  years  ago. 

— Mrs.  Vice-President  Morton  and  her  daughter  have  gone  to 
Europe. 

— Mrs.  Ward,  the  author  of  Robert  Elsmere,  is  helping  organ- 
ize an  anti-woman  suffrage  society  in  England. 

— Miss  Ci.ymer,  the  young  lady  who  is  engaged  to  ex-Secretary 
Bayard,  is  well  known  in  Washington  society,  and  is  described  ns 
an  accomplished  and  most  charming  woman.  Her  brother  is 
Professor  of  English  Literature  in  Harvard  College,  and  her  father, 
the  late  Dr.  George  Clymkr,  was  for  many  years  a surgeon  in  the 
navy.  Miss  Clymkr  is  thirty-nine  years  old,  and  is  a distant  rela- 
tive of  the  Bayard  family,  with  whom  she  has  been  acquainted  all 
her  lifetime.  She  is  a fine  horseback  rider,  and  this,  perhaps,  help- 
ed to  commend  her  to  the  ex-Secretary,  whose  favorite  form  of  ex- 
ercise is  well  known. 

— The  wife  of  the  Marquis  of  Lome  is  a painter  and  sculptor  of 
unusual  cleverness. 

— Not  many  years  ago,  C.  H.  Chappell,  General  Manager  of  the 
Chicago,  Alton,  and  St.  Louis  Railroad,  and  one  of  the  most  sue-, 
cessful  railroad  managers  in  this  country,  was  a green  young  brake- 
man  on  another  Western  line.  He  solved  the  method  of  “saw- 
ing by  ” two  long  trains  on  a short  side  track,  when  older  heads 
were  puzzling  over  the  problem,  and  this  exhibition  of  braininess 
was  the  beginning  of  his  advance. 

— One  of  the  most  efficient  postmasters  in  the  country  is  Mrs. 
Thompson,  who  presides  over  the  post-office  at  Louisville,  Ken- 
tucky. Her  salary  is  84000  a year,  and  she  has  held  her  place  for 
eight  years.  She  is  a daughter  of  Alexander  Campbell,  the 
founder  of  the  Campbellite  sect  of  Baptists. 

— Lieutenant  Hknn  and  his  wife,  who  came  over  here  in  the 
yacht  Galatea  several  seasons  ago  to  contend  for  the  Amerira'n 
Cup,  are  to  spend  the  summer  along  the  shores  of  Ireland,  their 
yacht  accompanying  them. 

— Republican  deaf-mutes  aspire  to  be  office-holders,  and  J.  F. 
J.  Trescic,  President  of  the  National  Republican  League  of  Deaf- 
Mutes,  has  visited  Washington  to  see  about  the  matter. 

— ToLHTolf,  the  Russian  novelist,  cares  little  for  pleasant  sur- 
roundings in  his  study.  The  floor  is  bare,  and  the  furniture  con- 
sists of  an  immense  table  littered  with  papers,  a smaller  table  cov- 
ered with  pamphlets,  a chair,  und  ail  old  lounge.  The  only  hang- 
ings on  the  walls  are  two  wooden  rakes,  which  the  novelist  uses 
in  liis  garden,  and  a great  coat,  while  a wooden  spade  stands  iu 
tbe  corner. 

— A valuable  estate  was  saved  to  Jefferson  Davjs  during  the 
war  by  tbe  fidelity  and  shrewdness  of  “Ben”  Montgomery,  a 
former  slave.  Three  great  cotton  plantations,  known  as  “ the 
Hurricanes,”  at  the  lower  end  of  Warren  County,  Mississippi,  were 
owned  by  the  Davises  and  practically  managed  by  Montgomery 
at  the  opening  of  the  war.  In  1803,  when  the  slaves  were  eman- 
cipated, the  property  was  “sold”  to  Montgomery  “for  $3(»o.<mmi 
in  gold,”  and  the  title  given  him  saved  the  estates  from  confisca- 
tion bv  Federal  agents.  He  raised  fine  crops  of  cotton,  corn,  and 
hav,  and  grew  to  be  one  of  the  richest  colored  men  in  the  South. 
In  1875  Mr.  Davis  received  the  property  hack,  and  it  now  yields 
him  a handsome  income,  although  he  prefers  to  live  at  Beauvoir, 
his  pretty  sea-shore  home. 
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THE  ASCENSION.”— From  the  Mural  Paintino  by  John  La  Fargk,  in  thk  Apse  or  the  Church  of  the  Ascinsjon,  New  York. 
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‘‘THE  ASCENSION”  BY  LA  FARGE. 

One  often  hears  nowadays  the  remark  that  the  fine  arts  ap- 
proach religion.  However  true  this  may  be  in  some  respects,  it 
does  not  extend  to  individual  ministers  of  religion  and  profes- 
sors of  art,  for  their  views  and  perhaps  their  natures  are  very 
distinct  one  from  the  other.  Artists  are  wont  to  complain  that 
the  clergy,  who,  by  virtue  of  their  sacerdotal  office,  are  wedded 
to  forms  and,  formulas  consecrated  by  tradition,  do  not  lend  their 
churches  to  work  that  represents  what  is  best  and  newest  in 
modern  art.  There  is  something  in  this  grievance,  but  perhaps  a 
portion  of  the  blame  rests  on  the  artist.  It  might  be  not  unfairly 
demanded  that  the  latter  should  accept  the  problem  as  it  is  offer- 
ed, and  strive  to  express  what  he  thinks  best  in  modern  art  within 
the  limits  fixed  by  the  clergy.  Undoubtedly  it  takes  a very  strong 
artistic  nature  to  produce  satisfactory  results  under  such  disad- 
vantages, but  the  artist  who  can  do  so  receives  honor  for  the  feat,, 
and  gains,  it  may  be,  additional  power  as  a result  of  the  struggle 
to  express  himself  within  the  lines  prescribed. 

The  mural  painting  on  canvas  executed  by  Mr.  John  La  Farge 
for  the  apse  of  the  Church  of  the  Ascension  on  Fifth  Avenue, 


may  well  have  benefited  by  some  such  struggle.  The  subject  is 
of  necessity  conventional ; the  composition  on  its  largest  lines 
has  to  conform  to  what  the  gospels  report;  there  are  certain  con- 
ventions forced  on  such  a picture  by  the  works  of  old  masters 
in  Italy,  who  in  their  day  received  a yet  more  rigid  tradition  from 
the  East.  The  question,  then,  is,  how  has  the  artist  wrought  on 
these  main  lines  so  as  to  lose  nothing  that  is  important  from  the 
old  usage,  and  yet  add  something  valuable  of  his  own  ? If  he  has 
merely  repeated  the  tradition  and  added  nothing,  he  may  be  call- 
ed conscientious;  but  if  he  has  preserved  all  the  essentials  and 
stamped  the  picture  as  his  own,  he  may  fairly  be  said  to  have  es- 
tablished a claim  to  mastership  in  his  profession. 

But  there  were  other  limitations  imposed  on  the  artist  in  this 
case  besides  those  inherent  in  the  subject.  The  apse  of  the 
Church  of  the  Ascension  is  not  round,  but  square;  it  is  also  very 
shallow,  and  receives  light  only  from  windows  high  up  on  both 
sides,  along  the  plane  of  the  clere  story  windows  above  the  nave. 
The  management  of  the  whole  apse  was  not  given  to  him,  but  his 
painting  was  expected  to  agree  with  a reredos  designed  bv  Mr. 
Stanford  White  the  architect,  which  contains  mosaics  by  Mr.  Mait- 
land Armstrong,  and  is  surmounted  by  two  flying  angels  modelled 


in  the  highest  relief  by  Mr.  Louis  St.-Gandens.  What  Mr.  ha 
Farge  has  tried  to  do  under  these  circumstances  is  to  suggest  an 
enormous  window  edged  by  the  gilt  frame  designed  by  Mr.  White, 
through  which  one  sees  in  an  ideal  landscape  of  a mountainous 
character  the  eleven  apostles  gathered  together  in  a group,  the 
Virgin  with  uplifted  hands  on  the  right,  the  two  “witnesses" 
clad  in  white  raiment  on  the  left,  and  Christ  soaring  upward 
between  ranks  of  kneeling  angels.  The  difficulty  of  conflicting 
lights  he  has  solved  as  best  may  be.  The  difficulty  of  the  flying 
angels  just  below  the  picture  is  not  solved  at  all.  The  harsh 
angles  of  the  square  apse  have  been  suppressed  in  part  by  carry- 
ing the  frame  in  a semicircle  above.  How  he  has  met  the  de- 
mand for  a traditional  composition,  and  for  painting  which  shnH 
be  architectural,  if  that  term  may  stand — that  is  to  say,  painting 
which  departs  from  easel  work,  and  holds  its  own  on  great  wall 
spaces  in  buildings  of  dignified  parts — may  best  be  learned  by  con- 
sidering the  genesis  of  the  picture. 

The  small  cut  is  a sketch  made  long  ago  for  a stained-gUs* 
window.  It  was  seen  by  the  rector  of  the  Church  of  the  Ascension 
and  admired.  Glass  having  been  eliminated  from  the  scheme, 
(Continued  on  page  430.) 
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“ She  looked  him  full  in  the  face , brilliantly  smiling,  and  intentionally  beautiful." 


A HAZARD  OF  NEW  FORTUNES.* 

BY  WILLIAM  DEAN  HOWELLS. 


TAUT  SECOND. 

V. 

“ OIIE  it  l"  cried  Alma.  “Tehk!”  Slie  flew  down-stairs,  and 

O flitted  swiftly  into  the  room,  and  fluttered  up  to  Beaton,  and 
gave  him  a crushing  hand-shake. 

“ Bow  very  kind  of  you  to  eouie  and  see  us,  Mr.  Beutou ! When 
did  you  come  to  New  York?  Don't  you  find  it  warm  here? 
We’ve  only  just  lighted  the  furnace,  but  with  this  mild  weather 
it  seems  too  early.  Mamma  doe*  keep  it  so  hot !"  She  rushed 
about  opening  doors  nnd  shutting  registers,  and  then  came  buck 
and  sat  facing  him  from  the  sofa  with  a mask  of  radiant  cor- 
diality. “ Uow  have  you  been  since  we  saw  you  ?" 

“ Very  well,”  said  Beaton.  “ I hope  you’re  well,  Miss  Leigh- 
ton ?” 

“Oh , perfectly!  I think  New  York  agrees  with  us  both  won- 
derfully. 1 never  knew  such  air.  And  to  think  of  our  uot  hav- 
ing snow  yet!  I should  think  everybody  would  want  to  come 
here  ! Why  don’t  you  come,  Mr.  Bcatou  *” 

Beaton  lifted  his  eyes  and  looked  at  her.  “I — I live  iu  New 
York,”  lie  faltered. 

“Iu  New  York  city.'"  she  exclaimed. 

“Surely,  Alma,”  said  her  mother,  “you  remember  Mr.  Beatou’s 
telling  us  he  lived  in  New  York.” 

“But  I thought  you  came  from  Rochester ; or  was  it  Syracuse? 
I always  get  those  places  mixed  up.” 

“Probably  I told  you  my  father  lived  at  Syracuse.  I’ve  been 
in  New  York  ever  since  I came  home  from  Paris,"  said  Beutou, 
with  the  confusion  of  a man  who  feels  himself  played  upon  by  a 
woman. 

“From  Paris!"  Alma  echoed,  leaning  forward,  with  her  smiling 
mask  tight  on.  " Wasn’t  it  Munich,  where  you  studied  ?” 

“I  was  at  Munich  too.  I met  Wetinore  there.” 

“ Oh,  do  you  know  Mr.  Wetinore  ?” 

“ Why,  Alma,”  her  mother  interposed  again,  “it  was  Mr.  Bcatou 
who  told  you  of  Mr.  Wetmore.” 

“ Was  it?  Why,  yes,  to  be  sure.  It  was  Mrs.  Horn  suggested 
Mr.  Ucotnb.  I remember  now.  I can’t  thank  you  enough  for 
having  sent  me  to  Mr.  Wetmore,  Mr.  Beaton.  Isn’t  he  delightful  ? 
Oh  yes,  I’m  a perfect  Wcluioriau,  I can  assure  you.  The  whole 
class  is  the  same  way.” 

“I  just  met  him  and  Mrs.  Wetmore  at  dinner,”  said  Beaton, 
attempting  the  recovery  of  something  that  he  had  lost  through  the 
girl's  shining  ease  and  steely  sprightliuess.  She  seemed  to  him  so 
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smooth  aud  hard,  with  a repellent  elasticity  from  which  he  wus 
flung  off.  “ I hope  you’re  not  working  too  hard,  Miss  Leighton  ?” 

“Oh  no!  I enjoy  every  minute  of  it,  and  grow  stronger  on  it. 
Do  I look  very  much  wasted  away  ?”  She  looked  him  full  in  the 
face,  brilliantly  smiling,  and  intentionally  beautiful. 

"No,”  he  said,  with  a slow  sadness;  “I  never  saw  you  lookiug 

better.” 

“ Poor  Mr.  Beaton  !”  she  said,  iu  recognition  of  his  doleful  tone. 
“ It  seems  to  be  quite  a blow.” 

"Oh  no—” 

“ I remember  all  the  good  advice  you  used  to  give  me  about 
not  working  too  hard,  und  probably  it’s  that  that’s  saved  my  life— 
that  aud  the  house  hunting.  Has  mamma  told  you  of  our  adven- 
tures in  getting  settled  ? Some  lime  we  must.  It  was  such  fun  ! 
And  didn’t  you  think  we  were  fortunate  to  get  such  a pretty  house  ? 
You  must  see  both  our  parlors.” 

She  jumped  up,  and  her  mother  followed  her  with  a bewildered 
look  as  she  ran  into  the  buck  parlor  and  flashed  up  the  gas. 

“Come  in  here,  Mr.  Benton.  I want  to  show  you  the  great 
feature  of  the  house.”  She  opened  the  low  windows  that  gave 
upon  a glazed  veranda  stretching  across  the  end  of  the  room. 
“Just  think  of  this  in  New  York  ! You  can’t  see  it  very  well  at 
night,  but  when  the  southern  suu  pours  in  here  all  the  after- 
uoon — ” 

“ Yes,  I can  iinagiue  it,”  he  said.  He  glanced  up  at  the  bird- 
cage hanging  from  the  roof.  “I  suppose  Gypsy  eujoys  it.” 

“You  remember  Gypsy?"  she  said;  aud  she  made  a cooing,, 
kissing  little  noise  up  at  the  bird,  who  responded  drowsily.  “ Poor 
old  Gypsum ! Well,  he  »han't  be  disturbed.  Yes,  it’s  Gyp’s 
delight;  und  Colonel  Woodburu  likes  to  write  here  in  the  morn- 
ing. Think  of  us  having  a real  live  author  in  the  house ! And 
Miss  Woodburu;  I’m  so  glad  you’ve  seen  her!  They're  Southern 
people.” 

“ Yes,  that  was  obvious  iu  her  case.” 

“From  her  accent?  Isn’t  it  fascinating?  I didn’t  believe  I 
could  ever  endure  Southerners,  but  we’re  like  one  family  with  the 
Woodburns.  I should  think  you’d  want  to  paint  Miss  Woodburn. 
Don’t  you  think  her  coloring  is  delicious?  And  such  a quaint 
kind  of  eighteenth-century  type  of  beauty!  But  she’s  perfectly 
lovely  every  way,  and  everything  she  says  is  so  funny.  The  South- 
erners seem  to  be  such  great  talkers ; better  than  wc  are,  don’t  you 
think  ?” 

"I  don’t  know,”  said  Beaton,  iu  pensive  discouragement.  He 
was  sensible  of  being  manipulated,' operated,  but  he  was  helpless 
to  escape  from  the  performer  or  to  fathom  her  motives.  His 


pensivencss  passed  into  gloom,  and  was  degenerating  into  sulky 
resentment  when  be  went  away,  after  several  failures  to  get  back 
to  the  old  ground  he  had  held  in  relation  to  Alma.  He  retrieved 
something  of  it  with  Mrs.  Leighton  ; but  Alma  glittered  upon  him 
to  the  lust  with  a keen  impenetrable  candor,  a diildlike  singleness 
of  glance,  coveriug  unfathomable  reserve. 

" Well,  Alma !”  said  her  mother,  when  the  door  hud  closed  upon 
him. 

“ Well,  mother!"  Then,  after  a moment,  she  said,  with  a rush  : 

“ Did  you  think  I was  going  to  let  him  suppose  we  were  piqued  at 
his  uot  coming  ? Did  you  suppose  1 was  going  to  let  him  patron- 
ize us,  or  think  that  we  were  in  the  least  dependent  on  his  favor 
or  friendship?'' 

Her  mother  did  not  attempt  to  answer  her.  She  merely  said, 

“ I shouldn’t  thiuk  he  would  come  any  more." 

“Well,  w~e  have  got  on  so  far  w'ithout  him;  perhaps  wc  can 
live  through  the  rest  of  the  winter.” 

“ I couldn’t  help  feeling  sorry  for  him.  He  wus  quite  stupe- 
fied. I could  see  that  he  didn’t  know  what  to  make  of  you.” 

“ lie’s  Hot  required  to  make  anything  of  me,”  said  Alma. 

“ Do  you  think  he  really  believed  you  had  forgotten  all  those 
things  ?’’ 

“ Impossible  to  say,  ma’am.” 

“ Well,  I don’t  think  it  was  quite  right,  Alma.” 

“ I'll  leave  him  to  you  the  next  time.  Miss  Woodburu  said  you 
were  freezing  him  to  death  when  I came  down.” 

“ That  was  quite  different.  But  there  wou’t  be  auy  next  time. 
I’m  afraid,”  sighed  Mrs.  Leighton. 

Beaton  went  home  feeling  sure  there  would  not.  He  tried  to 
read  when  he  got  to  his  room ; but  Alina’s  looks,  tones,  gestures, 
whirred  through  and  through  the  woof  of  the  story  like  shuttles  ; 
he  could  not  keep  them  out,  aud  he  fell  asleep  at  last,  uot  be- 
cause he  forgot  them,  but  because  he  forgave  them.  He  was  able 
to  say  to  himself  that  he  had  been  justly  cut  off  from  kinduess 
w hich  he  knew  how  to  value  in  losing  it.  He  did  not  expect  ever 
to  right  himself  in  Alma's  esteem;  but  he  hoped  some  day  to  let 
her  know  that  he  had  understood.  It  seemed  to  him  that  it  w ould 
be  u good  thing  if  she  should  fiud  it  out  after  his  death. 
imagined  her  beiug  touched  by  it  uuder  those  circumstances. 

VI. 

Iu  the  morning  it  seemed  to  Bcatou  that  he  had  done  him- 
self injustice.  When  he  uncovered  his  JuduB  and  looked  at  it, 
he  could  not  believe  that  the  man  who  was  capable  of  such 
work  deserved  the  puuishmun|.|]|li4|  |L«j|h|lpu- indicted  upon 
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him.  He  still  forgave  her,  but  in  the  presence 
of  a thing  like  that  he  could  not  help  respect- 
ing himself ; he  believed  that  if  she  could  see 
it  she  would  be  sorry  that  she  had  cut  herself 
off  from  his  acquaintance.  He  carried  this 
strain  of  conviction  nil  through  his  syndicate 
letter,  which  he  now  took  out  of  his  desk  and 
finished,  with  an  increasing  security  of  his  opin- 
ions and  a mounting  severity  in  his  judgments. 
He  retaliated  upon  the  general  condition  of  art 
iunoug  us  the  pangs  of  wounded  vanity  which 
Alma  had  made  him  feel,  and  he  folded  up  his 
manuscript  and  put  it  in  his  pocket,  almost  healed 
of  his  humiliation.  He  had  been  able  to  escape 
from  its  sting  so  entirely  while  he  was  writing 
that  the  notion  of  making  his  life  more  and  more 
literary  commended  itself  to  him.  As  it  was  now 
evident  that  the  future  was  to  be  one  of  renunci- 
ation, of  self-forgetting,  an  oblivion  tinged  with 
bitterness,  he  formlessly  reasoned  in  favor  of 
reconsidering  his  resolution  against  Fulkerson’s 
offer.  One  must  call  it  reasoning,  but  it  was 
rather  that  swift  internal  dramatization  which 
constantly  goes  on  in  persons  of  excitable  sensi- 
bilities, and  which  now  seemed  to  sweep  Beaton 
physically  along  toward  the  Every  Other  Week 
office,  and  carried  his  mind  with  lightning  celerity 
on  to  a time  when  he  should  have  given  that 
journal  such  quality  and  authority  in  matters  of 
art  as  had  never  been  enjoyed  by  any  in  America 
before.  With  the  prosperity  which  he  made  at- 
tend his  work  he  changed  the  character  of  the 
enterprise,  and  with  Fulkerson’s  enthusiastic  sup- 
port lie  gave  the  public  an  art  journal  of  as  high 
grade  as  Lea  Lettrea  et  let  Arts , and  very  much 
that  sort  of  thing.  All  this  involved  now  the 
unavailing  regret  of  Alma  Leighton,  and  now  his 
reconciliation  with  her:  they  were  married  in 
Grace  Church,  because  Beaton  had  once  seen  a 
marriage  there,  and  had  intended  to  paint  a pic- 
ture of  it  some  time. 

Nothing  in  these  fervid  fantasies  prevented 
his  responding  with  due  dryness  to  Fulkerson’s 
cheery  “ Hello,  old  man !”  when  he  found  himself 
in  the  building  fitted  up  for  the  Every  Other  Week 
office.  Fulkerson’s  room  was  back  of  the  smaller 
oue  occupied  by  the  book-keeper ; they  had  been 
respectively  the  reception-room  and  diuing-roora 
of  the  little  place  in  its  dwelling-house  days,  and 
they  had  been  simply  and  tastefully  treated  in 
their  transformation  into  business  purposes.  The 
narrow  old  trim  of  the  doors  and  windows  had 
been  kept,  and  the  quaintly  ugly  marble  mantels. 
The  architect  had  said, Better  iet  them  stay:  they 
express  epoch,  if  not  character. 

“ Well,  have  you  come  round  to  go  to  work  ? 
Just  hang  up  your  coat  on  the  floor  anywhere,” 
Fulkerson  went  on. 

“ I’ve  come  to  bring  you  that  letter,”  said  Bea- 
ton, all  the  more  haughtily  because  he  found  that 
Fulkerson  was  not  alone  when  he  welcomed  him 
in  these  free  and  easy  terms.  There  was  a quiet- 
looking man,  rather  stout,  and  a little  above  the 
middle  height,  with  a full,  close-cropped,  iron-gray 
beard,  seated  beyond  the  table  where  Fulkerson 
tilted  himself  back,  with  his  knees  set  against 
it;  and  leaning  against  the  mantel  there  was  a 
young  man  with  a singularly  gentle  face,  in  which 
the  look  of  goodness  qualified  and  transfigured  a 
certain  simplicity.  His  large  blue  eyes  were  some- 
what prominent ; and  his  rather  narrow  face  was 
drawn  forward  in  a nose  a little  too  long  perhaps, 
if  it  had  not  been  for  the  full  chin  deeply  cut  be- 
low the  lip,  and  jutting  firmly  forward. 

“Introduce  you  to  Mr.  March,  our  editor,  Mr. 
Beaton,”  Fulkerson  said,  rolling  his  head  in  the 
direction  of  the  elder  man  ; and  then  nodding  it 
toward  the  younger,  he  said,  “Mr.  Dryfoos,  Mr. 
Beaton.”  Beaton  shook  hands  with  Match,  and 
then  with  Mr.  Dryfoos,  and  Fulkerson  went  on 
gayly:  “We  were  just  talking  of  you,  Beaton 
— well,  you  know  the  old  saying.  Mr.  March,  as 
I told  you,  is  our  editor,  and  Mr.  Dryfoos  has 
charge  of  th&  publishing  department — lie’s  the 
counting-room  incarnate,  the  source  of  power,  the 
fountain  of  corruption,  the  element  that  pre- 
vents journalism  being  the  high  and  holy  thing 
that  it  would  be  if  there  were  no  money  in  it.” 
Mr.  Dryfoos  turned  his  large  mild  eyes  upon 
Beaton,  and  laughed  with  the  uneasy  concession 
which  people  make  to  a character  when  they  do 
not  quite  approve  of  the  character’s  language. 
“ What  Mr.  March  and  I are  trying  to  do  is  to 
carry  on  this  thiDg  so  that  there  won't  be  any 
money  in  it — or  very  little;  and  we’re  planning 
to  give  the  public  a better  article  for  the  price 
than  it’s  ever  had  before.  Now  here’s  a dummy 
we’ve  had  made  up  for  Every  Other  Week , and 
as  we’ve  decided  to  adopt  it,  we  would  naturally 
like  your  opinion  of  it,  bo’s  to  know  what  opiniou 
to  have  of  you."  He  reached  forward  and  push- 
ed toward  Beaton  a volume  a little  above  the  size 
of  the  ordinary  duodecimo  book ; its  ivory-white 
pebbled  paper  cover  was  prettily  illustrated  with 
a water-color  design  irregularly  washed  over  the 
greater  part  of  its  surface : quite  across  the  page 
at  top,  and  narrowing  from  right  to  left  as  it 
descended.  In  the  triangular  space  left  blank 
the  title  of  the  periodical  and  the  publisher’s  im- 
print were  tastefully  lettered  so  as  to  be  partly 
covered  by  the  background  of  color. 

“It’s  like  some  of  those  Tartarin  books  of 
Daudet’s,”  said  Beaton,  looking  at  it  with  more 
interest  than  he  suffered  to  be  seen.  “ But  it’s  a 
book,  not  a magazine.”  He  opened  its  pages  of 
thick  mellow  white  paper,  with  uncut  leaves,  the 
first  few  pages  experimentally  printed  in  the  type 
intended  to  be  used,  and  illustrated  with  some 
sketches  drawn  into  and  over  the  text,  for  the 
sake  of  the  effect. 

“ A Daniel — a Daniel  come  to  judgment ! Sit 
down,  Dan’el,  and  take  it  easy.”  Fulkerson  push- 
ed a chair  toward  Beaton,  who  dropped  into  it. 
“You’re  right,  Dan’el ; it’s  a book,  to  all  practi- 
cal intents  and  purposes.  And  what  we  propose 
to  do  with  the  American  public  is  to  give  it  twen- 
ty-four books  like  this  a year — a complete  library 
— for  the  absurd  sum  of  six  dollars.  We  don’t 
intend  to  sell  ’em — it’s  no  name  for  the  transac- 


tion— but  to  give  ’em.  And  what  we  want  to  get 
out  of  you — beg,  borrow,  buy,  or  steal  from  you 
— is  an  opinion  whether  we  shall  make  the  Amer- 
ican public  this  princely  present  in  paper  covers 
like  this,  or  in  some  sort  of  flexible  boards,  so 
they  can  set  them  on  the  shelf  and  say  no  more 
about  it.  Now,  Dan’el,  come  to  judgment,  as  our 
respected  friend  Shvlock  remarked." 

Beaton  had  got  done  looking  at  the  dummy, 
and  he  dropped  it  on  the  table  before  Fulkersou, 
who  pushed  it  away,  apparently  to  free  himself 
from  partiality.  “I  don’t  know  anything  about 
the  business  side,  and  I can’t  tell  about  the  effect 
of  either  style  on  the  sales,  but  you'll  spoil  the 
whole  character  of  the  cover  if  you  use  anything 
thicker  than  that  thickish  paper.” 

“All  right;  very  good;  first-rate.  The  ayes 
have  it.  Paper  it  is.  I don’t  mind  telling  you 
that  we  had  decided  for  that  paper  before  you 
came  in.  Mr.  March  wanted  it,  because  he  felt 
in  bis  bones  just  the  way  you  do  about  it ; and 
Mr.  Dryfoos  wanted  it,  because  he’s  the  counting- 
room  incarnate,  and  it’s  cheaper ; and  I wanted 
it,  because  I always  like  to  go  with  the  majority. 
Now  what  do  you  think  of  that  little  design  it- 
self ?” 

“ The  sketch  ?”  Beaton  pulled  the  book  tow- 
ard him  and  looked  at  it  again.  “ Rather  deco- 
rative. Drawing’s  not  remarkable.  Graceful; 
rather  nice.”  He  pushed  the  book  away  again, 
and  Fulkerson  pulled  it  to  his  side  of  the  ta- 
ble. 

“ Well,  that’s  a piece  of  that  amateur  trash 
you  despise  so  much.  I went  to  a painter  I 
know — by-the-way,  he  was  guilty  of  suggesting 
yon  for  this  thing,  but  1 told  him  I was  ahead 
of  him — and  I got  him  to  submit  my  idea  to  one 
of  his  class,  and  that’s  the  result.  Well,  now, 
there  ain't  anything  in  this  world  that  sells  a 
book  like  a pretty  cover,  and  we’re  going  to  have 
a pretty  cover  for  Every  Other  Week  every  time. 
We’ve  cut  loose  from  the  old  traditional  quarto 
literary  newspaper  size,  and  we’ve  cut  loose  from 
the  old  two-column  big-page  magazine  size ; we’re 
going  to  have  a duodecimo  page,  clear  black 
print,  and  paper  that  '11  make  your  mouth  water ; 
and  we’re  going  to  have  a fresh  illustration  for 
the  cover  of  each  number,  aud  we  ain’t  a-going 
to  give  the  public  any  rest  at  all.  Sometimes 
we’re  going  to  have  a delicate  little  landscape 
like  this,  and  sometimes  we’re  going  to  have  an 
indelicate  little  figure,  or  as  much  so  as  the  law 
will  allow.” 

The  young  man  leaning  against  the  mantel- 
piece blushed  a sort  of  protest. 

March  smiled  and  said,  dryly,  “ Those  are  the 
numbers  that  Mr.  Fulkersou  is  going  to  edit  him- 
self.” 

“ Exactly.  And  Mr.  Beaton  here  is  going  to 
supply  the  floating  females,  gracefully  airing 
themselves  against  a sunset  or  something  of 
that  kind.”  Beaton  frowned  in  embarrass- 
ment, while  Fulkerson  went  on  philosophically: 
“It’s  astonishing  how  you  fellows  can  keep  it 
up  at  this  stage  of  the  proceedings ; you  can 
paint  things  that  vour  harshest  critic  would  be 
ashamed  to  describe  accurately;  you’re  as  free 
us  the  theatre.  But  that’s  neither  here  nor 
there.  What  I’m  after  is  the  fact  that  we’re 
going  to  have  variety  in  our  title-pages,  and 
we’re  going  to  have  novelty  in  the  illustrations 
of  the  body  of  the  book.  March,  here,  if  he  had 
his  own  way,  wouldn’t  have  any  illustrations  at 
all.” 

“ Not  because  I don’t  like  them,  Mr.  Beaton,” 
March  interposed,  “ but  because  I like  them  too 
much.  I find  that  I look  at  the  pictures  in  an 
illustrated  article,  but  I don’t  read  the  article 
very  much,  and  I fancy  that’s  the  case  with  most 
other  people.  You’ve  got  to  doing  them  so  pret- 
tily that  you  take  our  eyes  off  the  literature,  if 
you  don’t  take  our  minds  off.” 

“ Like  the  society  beauties  on  the  stage : people 
go  in  for  the  beauty  so  much  that  they  don’t 
know  what  the  play  is.  -But  the  box  office  gets 
there  all  the  same,  and  that’s  what  Mr.  Dryfoos 
wants.”  Fulkerson  looked  up  gayly  at  Mr.  Dry- 
foos, who  smiled  deprecatingly. 

“ It  was  different,”  March  went  on,  “ when  the 
illustrations  used  to  be  bad.  Then  the  text  had 
some  chance.” 

“Old  legitimate  drama  days,  when  ugliness 
and  genius  combined  to  storm  the  galleries,”  said 
Fulkerson. 

“ We  can  still  make  them  bad  enough,”  said 
Beaton,  ignoring  Fulkerson  in  his  remark  to 
March. 

Fulkerson  took  the  reply  upon  himself.  “ Well, 
you  needn’t  make  ’em  so  bad  as  the  old-style  cuts ; 
but  you  can  make  them  unobtrusive,  modestly  re- 
tiring. We’ve  got  hold  of  a process  something 
like  that  those  French  fellows  gave  Daudet  thirty- 
five  thousand  dollars  to  write  a novel  to  use  with ; 
kind  of  thing  that  begins  at  one  side,  or  one  cor- 
ner, and  spreads  in  a sort  of  dim  religious  style 
over  the  print  till  you  can’t  tell  which  is  which. 
Then  we’ve  got  a notion  that  where  the  pictures 
don’t  behave  quite  so  sociably,  they  can  be  dropped 
into  the  text,  like  a little  casual  remark,  don’t  you 
know,  or  a comment  that  has  some  connection,  or 
maybe  none  at  all,  with  what’s  going  on  in  the 
6tory.  Something  like  this.”  Fulkerson  took 
away  one  knee  from  the  table  long  enough  to 
open  the  drawer  and  pull  from  it  a book  that  he 
shoved  toward  Beaton.  “ That’s  a Spanish  book 
I happened  to  see  at  Bren  tit  no’s,  and  I froze  to 
it  on  account  of  the  pictures.  I guess  they’re 
pretty  good.” 

“ Do  you  expect  to  get  such  drawings  in  this 
country?”  asked  Beaton,  after  a glance  at  the 
book.  “Such  character — such  drama?  You 
won’t.” 

“ Well,  I’m  not  so  sure,”  said  Fulkerson,  “ come 
to  get  our  amateurs  warmed  up  to  the  work.  But 
what  I want  is  to  get  the  physical  effect,  so  to 
speak — get  that-sized  picture  into  our  page,  and 
set  the  fashion  of  it  I shouldn’t  care  if  the  il- 
lustration was  sometimes  confined  to  an  initial 
letter  and  a tail- piece.” 


“ Couldn’t  be  done  here.  We  haven’t  the  touch. 
We’re  good  in  some  things,  but  this  isn’t  in  our 
way,"  said  Beaton,  stubbornly.  “ I can’t  think 
of  a man  who  could  do  it ; that  is,  amongst  those 
that  would.” 

“ Well,  think  of  some  woman,  then,”  said  Ful- 
kerson, easily.  “ I’ve  got  a notion  that  the  women 
could  help  us  out  on  this  thing,  come  to  get  ’em 
interested.  There  ain’t  anything  so  popular  as 
female  fiction  ; why  not  try  female  art?” 

“ The  females  themselves  have  been  supposed 
to  have  been  trying  it  for  a good  while,”  March 
suggested;  and  Mr.  Dryfoos  laughed  nervously; 
Beaton  remained  solemnly  silent. 

“Yes,  I know,”  Fulkerson  assented.  “But  I 
don’t  mean  that  kind  exactly.  What  we  want 
to  do  is  to  work  the  eieig  Weihliche  in  this  con- 
cern. We  want  to  make  a magazine  that  will 
go  for  the  women’s  fancy  every  time.  1 don’t 
mean  with  recipes  for  cooking  and  fashions  and 
jiersonal  gossip  about  authors  and  society,  but 
real  high-tone  literature,  that  will  show  women 
triumphing  iu  all  the  stories,  or  else  suffering 
tremendously.  We’ve  got  to  recognize  that  wo- 
men form  three-fourths  of  the  reading  public  in 
this  country,  and  go  for  their  tastes  and  their 
sensibilities  and  their  sex-piety  along  the  whole 
line.  They  do  like  to  think  that  women  can  do 
things  better  than  men;  and  if  we  can  let  it  leak 
out  and  get  around  in  the  papers  that  the  man- 
agers of  Every  Other  H 7<A  couldn’t  stir  a peg  in 
the  line  of  the  illustration  they  wanted  till  they 
got  a lot  of  God-gifted  girls  to  help  them,  it  ’il 
make  the  fortune  of  the  thing.  See?” 

He  looked  sunnily  round  at  the  other  men,  and 
March  said : “ You  ought  to  be  in  charge  of  a 
Siamese  white  elephant,  Fulkerson.  It’s  a dis- 
grace to  be  connected  with  you.” 

“ It  seems  to  me,”  said  Beaton,  “ that  you’d 
better  get  a God-gifted  girl  for  your  art  editor.” 

Fulkerson  leaned  alertly  forward  and  touched 
him  on  the  shoulder,  with  a compassionate  smile. 
“My  dear  boy,  they  haven’t  got  the  genius  of 
organization.  It  lakes  a very  masculine  man 
for  that  — a man  who  combines  the  most  subtle 
and  refined  sympathies  with  the  most  forceful 
purposes  and  the  most  ferruginous  will-power. 
Which  his  name  is  Angus  Beaton,  and  here  he 

The  others  laughed  with  Fulkerson  at  his  gross 
burlesque  of  flattery,  and  Beaton  frowned  sheep- 
ishly. “ I suppose  you  understand  this  man’s 
style,”  he  growled  toward  March. 

“They  do,  my  son,”  said  Fulkerson.  “They 
know  that  I cannot  tell  a lie.”  He  pulled  out 
his  watch,  and  then  got  suddenly  upon  his  feet. 

“ It’s  quarter  of  twelve,  and  I’ve  got  an  ap- 
pointment.” Beaton  rose  too,  and  Fulkerson  put 
the  two  books  in  his  lax  hands.  “Take  these 
along,  Michelangelo  Da  Vinci,  my  friend,  und  put 
your  multitudinous  mind  on  them  for  about  an 
hour,  and  let  ns  hear  from  you  to-morrow.  We 
hang  upon  your  decision.” 

“ There’s  no  deciding  to  be  done,”  said  Beaton. 
“You  can't  combine  the  two  styles.  They’d  kill 
each  other.” 

“A  Dan’el,  a Dan’el  come  to  judgment!  I 
knew  you  could  help  us  out!  Take  ’em  along, 
and  tell  us  which  will  go  the  furthest  with  the 
ewigU  ’eiblichc.  Dryfoos,  I want  a word  with  you.” 
He  led  the  way  into  the  front  room,  flirting  an 
airy  farewell  to  Beaton  with  his  hand  as  he  went. 

[to  IIS  OOSTINUKU.] 


“THE  ASCENSION”  BY  LA 
FAROE. 

( Continued,  from  pane  42S. ) 
canvas  fixed  upon,  and  the  place  also  chosen,  it 
was  necessary  that  the  artist  should  make  a new 
design,  or  adapt  this  to  a mural  work.  This  de- 
sign was  preferred.  Observe  that  the  oval  01- 
egg -shaped  cloud  surrounding  Christ  in  this 
sketch,  the  vesica  piseis  of  early  Christian  art,  is 
closed  and  firmly  drawn.  In  stained  glass  there 
is  need  of  such  arrangement,  in  order  that  the 
leads  may  join  each  other,  nnd  the  window,  com- 
posed of  heavy  thick  pieces,  shall  have  structural 
strength.  That  which  would  be  properly  rigid 
and  monumental  in  glass  would  be  stiff  in  paint- 
ing. The  artist  therefore  moved  the  ranks  of 
adoring  angels  aside,  made  small  changes  of  great 
importance  in  each  group  of  two  or  three,  sup- 
pressed in  the  nimbus  about  the  chief  figure  the 
throng  of  cherubs,  so  that  they  are  visible  from 
the  body  of  the  church  only  under  a strong  opera- 
glass,  and  altered  the  lower  or  terrestrial  zone  so 
as  to  occupy  more  impressively  the  whole  ground. 
That  he  was  able  so  to  do  argues  in  Mr.  La  Farge 
the  kind  of  practical  mastery  of  his  work  that  a 
composer  shows  when  he  takes  a musical  theme 
already  conceived  for  one  purpose,  and  by  chan- 
ging the  key  adapts  it  to  another,  for  which  it 
seems,  once  the  work  is  done,  even  more  appro- 
priate. In  removing  it  from  the  window  to  the 
wall  the  monumental  look  has  been  sufficiently 
retained,  while  the  occasion  has  been  seized  to 
make  each  figure  beautiful,  w ithout  forgetting  to 
subordinate  the  several  parts  to  the  whole. 

The  oval  of  clouds,  of  cherubs  almost  lost  in 
the  nimbus,  and  of  kneeling  angels,  lovely  in  face, 
beautiful  in  line,  charming  in  the  tints  of  their 
robes  and  their  wings,  has  opened  at  the  bottom 
to  receive  the  Son  of  Man  back  again  into  the 
godhead.  It  repeats  by  suggestion  merely  that 
vesica  piseis,  a form  of  the  “cosmic  egg,”  which 
enfolds  the  Virgin  in  old  Byzantine  and  Italian 
art;  taken  in  unison  with  the  figure  of  Christ,  it 
hints  at  the  shape  of  the  Greek  letter  Omega, 
which,  as  the  last  of  the  alphabet  in  early  times, 
was  used  as  a symbol  in  many  ways  no  longer 
permitted  to  Christians,  because  the  play  of  sug- 
gestion runs  back  to  ideas  in  religions  hostile  to 
Christianity.  As  the  oval  nimbus  accompanies 
His  birth,  so  it  opens  to  receive  Him  back  again 
from  a planet  subject  to  space  and  time,  a 
country  where  life  and  death  are  the  rule.  But 
even  in  His  departure  hope  is  left  to  those  who 


knew  Him  for  a season.  For  the  apostles  are  to 
transmit  His  doctrine  to  the  whole  earth  alter 
their  own  human  fashion,  and  the  two  witnesses 
clad  in  white  raiment  testify  that  beings  of  the 
heavenly  sphere  do  not  avoid  the  physical  world 
though  Christ  has  ascended.  A triple  arrange, 
ment  enters  into  the  knot  of  apostles,  where  m,,, 
who  are  advanced  before  the  others,  divide  the 
group  into  three  sections ; also  into  the  kneeling 
angels,  where  the  topmost  and  lowermost  groups 
are  in  threes.  Thus  the  old  symbolism  of  former 
centuries  is  retained,  without  being  obtruded  in 
such  a way  that  the  observer  sees  the  effort  at 
first,  aud  seeks  in  vain  to  escape  seeing  it  later 
on.  It  is  this  untactful  effort  in  old  works  of 
art  to  insist  on  a meaning  which  destroys  tin- 
pleasure  of  most  people  of  the  present  epoch,  und 
accounts  in  part  for  the  contempt  felt  by  all  hut 
students  of  the  fine  arts  for  scores  of  “old  mas- 
tere.” 

A defect  in  many  old  Italian  and  Flemish  paint- 
ings of  the  supernatural,  which  otherwise  deserve 
all  the  admiration  spent  on  them,  is  an  appeal  ante 
of  solidity  in  the  floating  figures  such  as  to  cause 
one  to  feel  its  impossibility  unduly.  Very  great 
masters  have  failed  to  reconcile  the  eye  to  fig- 
ures ascending  or  suspended  in  the  air.  Mr.  La 
Farge  lias  wonderfully  met  this  problem,  for  the 
robes  of  Christ  seem  to  indicate  movement  up- 
ward  when  examined  closely,  and  the  ranks  of 
kneeling  angels  appear  at  home  in  the  cloud-. 
From  high  ii-sihetic  outlooks  this  is  a matter  of 
small  concern,  but  the  congregation  of  the  Chinch 
of  the  Ascension  will  know  how  to  appreciate  it 
in  the  long-run,  when  custom  dulls  the  eyes  to  the 
more  striking  beauties  of  the  picture.  Absence 
of  this  buoyant,  floating  quality  renders  the  celes- 
tial personages  of  Cimabuc,  Giotto,  and  even  Fra 
Angelico,  not  to  speak  of  lesser  lights  of  painting 
in  their  day  and  later,  quite  insupportable  to  the 
average  traveller  who  has  not  yet  learned  to  see 
the  beauty  of  their  work,  though  not  always  does 
he  confess  the  heresy. 

Tiie  coloring  of  the  “ Ascension  " is  naturally 
not  its  least  virtue,  considering  the  position  of 
John  La  Farge  as  a colorist  of  the  first  rank 
Tiie  rugged  peaks  of  the  hills  of  Palestine,  the 
shining  si  ream,  the  heavens,  have  been  hung  with 
a vapor  through  which  the  permanent  features 
shine.  This  affords  a poetic-  environment, in  which 
things  define  themselves  only  to  fade  away  like 
dream  figures.  More  practically  considered,  ii 
concentrates  the  interest  on  the  divine  and  human 
actors  in  the  scene.  Here  the  Christ  is  normally 
the  centre  and  sum  of  all,  with  the  light  tones 
of  hair  and  garments,  the  subdued  glory  that 
bathes  the  vaporous  rolls  around  Him,  and  the 
uplifted  right  hand,  made  unusually  large,  after 
Mr.  La  Furge’s  wont,  drawing  attention  to  the 
way  He  is  going  and  the  path  lie  is  pointing  out  to 
disciples  and  mankind.  The  exaggerated  tight 
hand  and  arm  of  the  Christ  have  provoked  much 
criticism  aud  will  continue  to  do  so.  The  topmost 
tier  of  angels  looks  downward  to  Him  ; the  middle 
tiers  have  their  faees  level  with  His  figure;  the 
lowest  rank  gaze  upward,  thus  concentrating  their 
eyes  on  Him.  Yet  in  these  angels,  as  well  as  in 
the  group  of  apostles  below,  the  painter  lias  avoid- 
ed repetition  by  giving  great  variety,  not  only  to 
tiie  heads  and  figures,  but  to  the  pitch  of  each 
head,  the  elevation  of  each  chin,  the  amount  of 
direct  attention  or  beatific  reverie  displayed  by 
each  person  in  the  heavenly  and  earthly  group?. 
'When,  in  addition  to  all  this,  one  considers  the 
marvellous  colors  the  artist  has  laid  on  flowing 
hair,  waving  wings,  depths  of  vapor-shrouded  sky 
and  valley,  one  is  tempted  to  echo  tiie  remark  of 
an  artist  of  distinction  who  was  present  at  its 
unveiling,  “There  is  no  fault  to  be  found  in  it.” 
And  in  fact,  even  if  it  is  possible  to  pick  flaws  in 
a painting  of  sucii  unusual  size,  there  remains  this 
truth : America  lias  nothing  to  compare  with  it  for 
masterly  handling,  religious  intensity,  combined 
power  and  grace,  and  absolute  beauty.  It  is 
an  old  foible  of  Americans  to  claim  of  their  own 
products  that  they  are  superior  to  “ anything  in 
the  world  ” ; but  certainly  to  the  north  of  the  Alps 
there  is  no  mural  painting  that  comes  to  the 
mind  of  the  writer  which  surpasses  the  “Ascen- 
sion ” by  John  La  Farge.  There  are  in  France 
more  original  wall  paintings,  but  none  that  can 
compare  with  tiiis  for  its  profound  union  of  re- 
ligion witli  art. 


BEHIND  THE  FOOT-LIGHTri. 

BY  JOHN  RUSSELL  CORYELL 
On*  Saturday  afternoon  I had  occasion  to  go 
upon  the  stage  of  tiie  Academy  of  Music  during 
the  performance  of  the  Old  Homestead.  I had 
seen  the  play  more  than  once  from  the  auditorium, 
and  the  homely  characters  in  it  were  as  familiar 
to  me  as  old  friends,  and  it  was,  therefore,  some- 
thing like  going  behind  the  pages  of  a favorite 
romance  to  meet  the  personages  in  it,  to  be  per 
mitted  to  pass  the  forbidden  portals  of  the  stage- 
entrance.  In  the  lobby  of  the  stage-entrance  at 
the  Academy  is  plaeed  one  of  those  little  tele- 
graphic instruments  known  to  the  initiated  as  a 
“ tieker,”  from  which  is  constantly  issuing  a fate- 
ful paper  ribbon  on  which  is  recorded  in  cabal- 
istic words  and  figures  the  story  of  Wall  Street 
and  of  the  race-track.  Over  this  throbbing  little 
machine  there  hung,  at  the  moment  of  my  en- 
trance into  tiie  lobby,  tw  o strange  creatures,  wlio 
merely  glanced  weirdly  up  at  me  as  I passed,  and 
then  hungrily  tightened  their  hold  on  the  ribbon 
as  it  was  belched  forth,  and  resumed  their  study 
of  it.  Oue  of  these  creatures  was  an  uncanny- 
looking  woman,  with  blazing  red  cheeks  and  lips 
aud  coal-black  lines  around  her  eyes;  her  skirts 
were  short  as  a young  girl’s  would  be,  and  a'swt 
her  head  and  neck  was  wound  some  kind  of 
crocheted  head-gear.  At  that  moment,  while  she 
was  reading  with  such  eagerness  what  was  tak- 
ing place  at  Guttcnbergor  in  Wall  Street,  a fond 
audience  in  tiie  front  of  the  theatre  was  fancying 
her  coasting  down  a New  Hampshire  hill  on  a 
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sled,  held  ecstatically  in  place  by  the  encircling 
arms  of  one  Eb  Ganzey,  whose  shrill  whistle  has 
delighted  so  many  thousands,  and  baffled  as  many 
more.  This  was  Ricketty  Ann,  in  fact,  who  on 
tne  stage  is  so  comely,  even  if,  as  “ folks”  say, 
she  “ ain’t  very  bright.”  The  other  of  the  two 
was  that  Pat  Clancey,  who  will  not  return  to  Ire- 
land, because  he  has  become  so  “ Yankeefoied  ” 
that  he  would  not  be  understood  there.  He  is 
supposed  to  be  trudging  through  snow  knee- 
deep,  in  order  to  reach  the  old  homestead  in  time 
to  greet  Reuben.  He  is  waiting  for  his  cue. 

As  I reach  the  stage,  old  Uncle  Joshua  is  in  the 
kitchen,  before  the  audience,  putting  on  his  hat 
and  muffler  and  taking  his  lantern  preparatory 
to  going  out  to  the  stables  to  see  that  the  cattle 
are  properly  cared  for.  The  cattle  he  secs  is  a 
man,  with  whom  he  talks  about  some  legal  busi- 
ness, the  country  costume  and  old-fashioned  lan- 
tern seeming  odd  enough  under  the  circumstances, 
though  so  appropriate  only  a moment  before; 
the  Joshua  Whitcomb  away  from  the  audience, 
however,  being  almost  the  same  man  as  before 
it,  for  his  only  “ make-up”  consists  in  a change 
of  clothing  and  a slight  change  in  manner.  There 
is  no  paint,  no  wig.  His  hearty  face  is  ruddy 
enough  by  nature,  which  is  fortunate,  or  that  life- 
like touch  of  washing  his  face  in  the  tin  basin  in 
the  first  act  would  be  lost,  for  no  paint  would 
stand  such  vigorous  rubbing  as  he  gives  his  face 
then. 

Presently  the  young  folks  in  the  best  room, 
having  “got  their  cue,”  begin  to  enjoy  them- 
selves. They  come  together  from  all  parts  of 
the  stage,  where  they  have  been  lounging,  and 
begin  to  sing.  Suddenly  the  tenor  espies  the 
manager  crossing  the  stage.  He  has  borrowed 
ten  dollars  from  him  during  the  week,  and  hav- 
ing received  his  salary  to-day,  wishes  to  return 
them.  The  manager  does  not  see  him,  and  lie 
cannot  stop  singing  to  call  him,  so  he  simply 
whips  a ten-dollar  bill  out  of  a roll,  and  waves  it 
frantically  as  he  sings.  The  manager  is  attract- 
ed, takes  the  bill,  smiles,  puts  it  in  his  pocket, 
and  goes  his  way.  Certainly  the  audience  has 


no  idea  that  the  young  folks  are  enjoying  them- 
selves in  any  such  way  in  the  “ settin’-room.” 
That  these  instances  were  not  isolated  cases  of 
incongruous  oddity  was  proven  by  a number  of 
subsequent  visits.  Old  Aunt  Tildy  opens  the 
play  by  saying:  “ Our  vis’tors  are  enjoyin’  them- 
selves. Waal,  I like  t’  see  it.  Shows  they’re 
happy.”  The  visitors,  in  fact,  are  not  looking 
particularly  happy.  They  are  waiting  for  the 
cue  to  laugh,  standing  around  listlessly  instead 
of  playing  lawn-tenuis,  and  thereby  endanger- 
ing the  windows,  as  Ricketty  Ann  mendacious- 
ly says.  Laughing  to  order,  and  putting  the 
proper  ring  of  sincerity  into  it,  is  not  really  a 
laughing  matter;  it  is  a work  of  art. 

Then  there  is  the  Eb  Ganzey,  whom  the  audi- 
ence knows  by  his  loutish  walk,  his  shrill  whistle, 
and  his  expectation  of  having  sleeve-buttons  ns 
soon  as  he  is  big  enough.  The  momeut  he  is  off 
the  mimic  stage  lie  becomes,  instead  of  the  stupid 
butt  of  everybody,  the  director  of  them  all,  for  he 
is  the  stage  manager.  He  dons  and  doffs  his 
stupidity  like  one  of  those  “lightning-change  ar- 
tists" of  the  variety  stage.  In  the  Grace  Church 
scene  he  personates  the  Hoboken  Terror,  and 
during  the  change  of  scene  from  the  banker’s 
drawing-room  to  the  church  he  goes  about  the 
stage  in  that  “make-up,”  giving  his  orders  with 
a ludicrous  absence  of  consciousness  of  the  in- 
congruity of  his  performance. 

It  is  funny,  too,  to  see  Uncle  Joshua  in  the 
drawing-room  scene  come  behind  the  scenes  os- 
tensibly to  go  to  bed.  The  picture  of  the  old 
countryman  retiring  in  a wealthy  bnnker’s  luxu- 
rious room  must  be  in  every  mind.  What  he 
does  is  to  take  off  his  coat  and  put  on  a night- 
gown with  the  help  of  his  valet,  take  his  hair- 
covered  trunk  by  the  handle,  and  talk  to  the  by- 
standers about  anything  but  the  play  while  he  is 
waiting  for  his  cue  to  rush  frantically  upon  the 
stage  as  having  been  aroused  from  his  sleep  by 
the  dread  cry  of  fire. 

Waiting  for  the  cue ! That  is  what  everybody 
does  on  the  stage,  and  the  ways  of  doing  it  vary 
with  the  circumstances  attending  the  wait.  Dur- 


ing the  long  scene  of  the  drawing-room,  when 
Joshua  Whitcomb  and  his  host,  Henry  Hop- 
kins, occupy  the  stage  almost  alone,  there  is 
a long  wait,  and  the  actors,  the  “grips” — 
as  the  machinists  are  called — the  flv-men, 
and  the  musicians  have  nothing  to  do  but 
enjoy  themselves  as  best  they  can.  The 
musicians  sit  just  under  the  foot -lights, 
playing  the  fascinating  “ penny-ante.”  or 
reading ; the  netors  have  a sitting-room  of 
their  own,  where  they  may  smoke,  read, 
play  games,  or  louuge  as  it  suits  them,  and 
the  grips  are  equally  well  off.  The  fly- 
men seem  to  lead  the  sort  of  life  useribed 
by  Sam  Weller  to  pike -keepers  — werrv 
lonely.  They  are  up  in  the  loft  of  the 
theatre,  where  they  see  nothing,  and  hear 
but  little  of  what  is  going  on  in  the  other 
parts  of  the  theatre,  and  where  their  sur- 
roundings are  so  much  made  up  of  coils 
of  rope,  handspikes,  and  confused  masses 
of  running  lines  that  they  ought  to  feel  as 
if  they  were  out  on  an  unreal  ocean  in  an 
unreally  steady  ship.  The  cue  of  the  fly- 
man, like  that  of  the  grip,  is  the  sound  of 
a bell.  At  that  signal  he  springs  to  his 
ropes  and  handspikes,  and  immediately  the 
air  is  full  of  flying  things.  At  the  same 
signal,  the  grip,  shod  in  noiseless  felt  slip- 
pers, flies  from  his  lair  and  assaults  the 
scenery  which  is  on  the  stage, carrying  some 
away  and  bringing  other  of  it  forward,  un- 
til between  the  two  classes  of  fly-men  and 
grips  the  stage  becomes  a dangerous  place 
for  a stranger  who  is  not  under  the  pro- 
tecting wing  of  the  stage  manager,  or  who 
has  not  been  told  by  him,  “ I will  put  you 
in  a safe  place,  where  nothing  will  hit 
you.” 

The  Grace  Church  scene  is  so  realistic  that 
it  is  little  wonder  if  the  audience  is  beguiled 
into  imagining  the  choir,  as  it  sings  “The 
Psalms,”  standing  sedately  behind  the  usual 
brass  rod  and  red  curtain.  As  a matter  of 
fact  the  choir,  however  good,  is  not  sedate, 
nor  of  the  ordinury  type.  The  first  tenor  is 
the  sou  of  Henry  Hopkins,  whose  duty  for 
that  performance  is  done  with  the  singing  of 
the  Psalms.  He  is  ready  to  go  home,  and 
wears  his  cream-colored  overcoat,  his  silk  hat, 
his  gloves,  and  dapper  cane  rather  too  jauntily 
for  a tenor  on  duty  in  Grace  Church.  Next  him 
is  Reuben,  the  drunkard  son  of  Joshua,  looking 
much  more  sober  than  a few  minutes  later;  be- 
yond him  is  the  policeman,  club  in  hand.  Mrs. 
Hopkins,  also  ready  to  go  home,  comes  next. 
Behind  them,  promiscuously  and  picturesquely 
grouped,  stand  the  men  and  women  of  the  Sal- 
vation Army,  and  some  of  the  farm-hands  from 
Swanzey.  Over  their  heads,  on  a long  pole  and 


and  presently  Uncle  Joshua  looks  out  of  the  win- 
dow and  bids  them  stop  their  “wras’lin’,”  by 
which  you  know  what  they  have  been  doing. 
Then  he  informs  the  audience  through  Aunt  Til- 
dy that  Cy  has  flopped  Seth  over  in  a snow-bank, 
when  in  fact  the  two  men  arc  not  within  two  yards 
of  each  other. 

But  this  little  bit  of  deception  is  as  nothing  in 
comparison  with  that  practised  when  the  sleigh 
which  is  bringing  Reuben  from  Keene  is  sup- 
posed to  be  coining.  Then  Eb  Ganzey  goes  into 
a far-away  room  with  a string  of  sleigh-bells,  and 
begins  by  jingling  them  softly.  The  sleigh  is  in 
the  distance  then.  Presently  the  sleigh  draws 
nearer,  and  Eb  jingles  a little  louder,  then  louder 
and  louder,  and  finally  he  springs  into  a run  which 
develops  into  a rush,  all  the  while  shaking  the 
bells  with  all  his  strength.  The  run  is  a long 
one  and  the  impetus  of  the  man  considerable,  but 
he  does  not  slacken  his  speed  because  he  is  near 
the  door.  He  has,  as  Eb  Ganzey,  to  announce 
the  arrival  of  Reuben  ; so,  as  he  nears  the  door, 
he  flings  the  string  of  bells  at  a waiting  man,  who 
deftly  catches  it,  and  he  dashes  through  the  door, 
crying,  “ Rube’s  here !”  Reuben,  in  fact,  was 
there.  He  had  been  waiting  all  the  time  by  the 
door.  The  man  who  caught  the  bells  walks  slow- 
ly off,  jingling  them  quietly,  for  he  now  person- 
ates the  horse  as  being  led  to  the  stable.  The 
most  real  of  all  the  things  done  on  the  stage  is  the 
dancing,  which  often  goes  on  after  the  curtain  is 
down  and  continues  until  the  music  ceases. 


SLEEP. 

How  beautiful  is  sleep ! 

Sleep,  with  half-opened  lips 
And  half-clenched  finger-tips, 

And  still  as  is  the  deep 
Upon  a summer  morn, 

When  the  waves  hardly  reach 
To  break  upon  the  beach ; 

Or  like  a field  of  corn 
When  the  soft  western  breeze 
Lavs  all  the  beards  together. 

As  feather  over  feather 
Laps  on  birds’  plumages. 

Douglas  Sladen. 


THE  GRIPS-!!  BETWEEN  THE  ACTS  IN  THE  CELLAR  OF  GRACE  CHURCH. 
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“THE  SLEIGH  DROVE  CP  TO  THE  DOOR.' 

protected  by  a wire  cage,  is  a flaming  gas  jet, 
which  lights  up  the  stained-glass  windows  of  the 
church.  Just  in  front  of  them  is  a man,  perched 
up  in  a sort  of  cupboard,  directing  the  rays  of  a 
blue  moon  so  that  they  will  fall  properly  on  the 
scene  before  the  foot-lights.  The  singing  is  done, 
the  last  encore  responded  to,  and  the  choir  sep- 
arates. 

In  the  last  act,  where  the  kitchen  scene  takes 
up  but  a small  part  of  the  great  stage,  and  when 
the  actors  are  on  and  off  of  the  scene  at  fre- 
quent intervals,  there  is  a great  deal  to  interest 
the  unaccustomed  eve.  The  actors  sit  about  the 
stage  on  chairs,  or  upon  whatever  else  is  conven- 
ient, whispering  together  quietly  or  reading,  but 
always  alert  for  the  cue,  and  when  it  comes,  going 
tojthe  proper  entrance,  with  a “ one  to  make  ready, 
two  to  prepare,  and  three  to  go  ” sort  of  air.  Over 
at  one  side  sits  Anna  Maria  Murdock,  with  that 
dear  baby  in  her  arms.  It  is  the  same  dear  baby 
that  Aunt  Tildy  must  have  a look  at,  which  Eb 
Ganzey  is  afraid  he  will  be  obliged  to  rock,  and 
which  the  tender  mother  does  rock  as  she  sings 
the  lullaby.  At  this  moment  the  dear  little  thing 
is  held  with  monstrous  carelessness  by  her  long 
skirts,  her  head  dragging  on  the  floor,  while  her 
heartless  mother  talks  to  Uncle  Joshua.  But 
see,  as  the  time  for  her  cue  comes  near,  how  ten- 
derly she  gathers  the  baby  into  her  arms ! how 
lovingly  she  hugs  it! 

Then  there  stand  old  Cy  Prime  and  Seth  Per- 
kins getting  ready  to  wrestle.  No  one  not  in  the 
secret  would  imagine  what  was  about  to  happen, 
for  they  stand  at  ease,  staring  carelessly  about. 
Suddenly  they  begin  to  stamp  their  feet  and  shout, 


THE  FIRST  BREAKFAST  AT  SEA. 

There  is  peculiar  perspective,  an  apparent 
want,  as  it  were,  of  parallelism  in  Mr.  de  Thul- 
strup’s  sketch  of  “ The  First  Breakfast  at  Sea.” 
But  to  draw  things  actually  as  they  are,  they  must 
be  topsy-turvy.  The  curtain  to  the  berth,  follow- 
ing that  constant  law  of  gravity,  being  free  at  its 
point  of  suspension,  hangs  as  it  should,  straight 
downward.  But  what  is  the  matter  with  the 
door  or  the  floor  (if  there  is  a floor  on  ship- 
board), and  the  ceiling  of  that  eccentric 
state-room  ? Still,  certain  objects  are  at 
exact  right  angles  with  the  plan  of  the  pic- 
ture, as  it  is  printed  on  a sheet  of  paper, 
and  they  are  the  cup  and  the  plate  that 
greatest  of  all  human  equilibriumists,  the 
waiter,  holds  in  his  hands.  How  on  earth 
does  he  do  it  ? How  is  it  possible  for  any 
human  being,  whether  with  sea-legs,  with- 
out additional  props,  to  maintain  that  po- 
sition? Yet  reel  and  pitch  as  she  may, 
that  man  could  carry  a drop  of  mercury 
on  a sheet  of  plate-glass  and  never  spill  it. 
To  such  a gifted  creature  Pigs  in  Clover 
could  have  no  mystery. 

What  good  does  it  do,  after  all,  to  ex- 
plain what  is  sea-sickness  or  its  causes  ? 
Was  there  ever  a remedy  published  worth 
the  room  it  took  on  paper  to  print?  We 
do  come  down  to  the  idea  that  it  is  caused 
rather  by  mental  than  physical  disturbance, 
and  that  the  brain  throws  the  stomach  out 
of  gear.  That  is  highly  consoling.  Make 
the  effort  then,  and  call  on  your  higher 
qualities  to  prevent  physical  derangements, 
and  you  will  find — what  ? That  you  will  bo 
sicker  than  ever,  notwithstanding  the  no- 
blest of  human  efforts. 

Is  it  visual  distortion  that  does  it? 
Maybe  it  is,  and  the  artist  shows  by  the 
capsizing  of  his  lines  how  things  do  topple 
over.  Then  the  next  time  you  are  a day 
' out  at  sea,  aud  the  steamer  is  heading  on 
through  a heavy  blow,  close  your  eyes,  and 
don’t  look  at  things.  Will  you  be  any  better? 
There  may  be  some  little  comfort  in  the  thought 
that  if  you  are  to  die  you  might  add  grandeur  to 
the  event  by  doing  so  with  your  eyes  wide  open. 

Sometimes  you  wish  that  you  were  that 
waiter.  He  is  at  certain  times  no  mere  carrier 
of  bread  and  tea  or  of  anchovy  toast.  How 
can  he  be  cheerful  under  such  distressing  cir- 
cumstances? Why  is  his  cravat  so  absolutely 
regular  in  cut  and  form  ? If  it  were  limp  and 
straggling  it  would  be  more  in  keeping  with  the 
conditions. 

It  is  the  head  of  the  sufferer  appearing  over 
the  top  berth  which  is  so  pathetically  striking. 
If  you  had  been  used  to  the  sen,  and  seen  that 
rather  stout  and  pudgy  individual  slowly  saun- 
tering about  the  deck  of  the  steamer  as  she  pass- 
ed through  the  Narrows,  you  would  have  at  once 
marked  him  as  one  likely  to  suffer.  At  sea, 
with  a certain  amount  of  curiosity,  there  is  a dash 
of  cynicism,  so  you  ask  the  waiter  if  that  rath- 
er stout  person  is  not  the  worse  for  the  weather. 
He  replies  at  once,  in  a polyglot  style,  “ Ah,  mon- 
sieur, in  my  born  days  I never  seed  a gent  as  was 
sickerer.” 

As  sticklers  for  the  purity  of  the  language, 
people  in  England  define  degrees  in  “ being  ill  ” 
and  “ being  sick,”  and  so  sea-sickness  explains  it- 
self as  a lesser  trouble.  Nobody  ever  died  of 
sea-sickness,  and  so  the  pudgy  gentleman,  who  in 
his  berth  looked  apoplectic  at  times,  got  bravely 
over  it  in  a day  or  so ; and  when  he  gave  his  ex- 
periences afterward  to  friends  at  home,  spoke  of 
the  advantages  of  “ will  effort,”  and  how  he  real- 
ly had  not  been  more  sea-sick  than  many  others. 
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THE  HAUNTED  EDITOR. 

BY  HEZEKIAH  BUTTERWOBTH. 

I. 

Well,  the  firm  has  failed,  and  the  sheriff  has 
at  last  rapped  upon  the  editorial  door.  What 
unnumbered  raps  have  fallen  upon  that  door 
for  the  last  ten  years  ! Novelists,  poets,  artists, 
and  young  and  aspiring  souls  who  wished  to 
whisper  their  early  inspiration  to  the  editor.  But 
the  sheriff’s  rap,  which  has  thundered  on  all  the 
doors  of  the  bankrupt  house,  has  fallen  here  at 
last,  and  ended  all.  Why?  Our  paper,  the 
(rolil/u  Eagle,  five  years  ago  had  upon  its  sub- 
scription list  fifty  thousand  names.  We  thought 
that  the  public  was  ours  for  a generation  to 
come.  We  enlarged  the  paper  to  meet  the  times, 
and  secured  the  highest  professional  pens  for  its 
pages.  We  put  our  shrewdest  business  men  over 
the  editorial  department,  and  dismissed  those  ed- 
itors who  persisted  in  having  inspirations  of 
their  own,  and  established  the  paper  on  pure  ju- 
dicial principles.  Then  came  a change.  The 
subscription  list  declined  to  twenty  thousand 
names,  and  that,  too,  after  we  had  reformed  the 
editorial  corps,  and  reduced  matters  to  mathemat- 
ics! I sometimes  think  of  what  poor  old  Am- 
bler used  to  say:  “A  popular  literary  paper 
must  be  edited  from  the  heart  and  not  the  head, 
and  must  have  individuality  and  distinct  inspira- 
tion. The  managing  editor’s  heart  must  be  left 
free  to  seek  the  people.”  Our  paper  was  a rural 
home  journal  with  literary  pages. 

I have  often  wondered  as  to  the  growth  and  the 
decline  of  literary  papers.  I have  good  cause  to 
now,  for  the  sheriff  has  just  rapped  and  gone,  and 
we  used  to  be  one  of  the  most  prosperous  pub- 
lishing firms  in  the  whole  country.  In  the  last 
twenty-live  years  I have  seen  as  many  papers 
achieve  a great  popularity,  and  then  decline  and 
fail.  Why  did  they  grow?  Why  did  they  de- 
cline ? What  is  the  secret  of  success  in  publish- 
ing? Old  Ambler  used  to  say  that  success  in 
newspaper  publishing  was  for  a paper  to  have 
soul,  and  to  keep  it ; that  when  the  soul  of  a pop- 
ular editor  went  out  of  a paper,  the  paper  was 
dead  ; that  a paper  could  not  be  run  by  a profes- 
sional machine ; that  it  was  a true  business  prin- 
ciple to  have  no  business  principles  in  the  edi- 
tor’s office,  but.  to  secure  a mail  with  a heart,  and 
leave  him  to  his  inspiration. 

The  daisies  have  grown  over  poor  Ambler’s 
forgotten  grave  for  five  years  or  more.  The  pa- 
per grew  under  him.  He  died  poor.  When  we 
appointed  Marlowe  to  his  place  the  paper  was  in 
the  full  tide  of  success,  and  we  looked  upon  it  as 
a fortune.  We  resolved  to  put  his  work  under 
regular  business  rules.  We  did.  Marlowe  was  a 
good  man,  and  he  did  well  for  a time,  but  he  fail- 
ed. Did  lie  fail,  or  was  it  we  ? 

Well,  the  sheriff  has  rapped,  and  I must  go. 
Marlowe  has  gone,  poor  man — gone  to  live  on  a 
farm,  where  he  can  hoe  liis  garden  in  peace.  He 
left  his  private  diary  to  me.  Here  it  is — a great 
roll.  I'll  take  it  home;  perhaps  it  will  answer 
my  question.  In  fact,  Marlowe  said,  “ Mr.  Stone, 
if  you  want  to  know  why  this  paper  has  failed 
to  hold  the  public  good-will  and  confidence,  you 
read  that.”  I will.  What  a curious  title  for  a 
diary ! 

UN8PIRITUAL  RAPPINGS. 

February  28th. — There  has  been  a warm  flush 
of  blue  in  the  sky  to-day — a bluebird  blue,  as  we 
used  to  call  it  on  the  old  farm  when  the  wiuter 
began  to  drip  away. 

I rested  by  the  window  at  noon  and  looked 
away  to  the  sky;  the  composing  room  seems 
very  near  the  sky,  and  I like  to  look  out  after 
lunch.  How  friendly  the  sky  looked ! I had  be- 
gun to  think  of  the  old  home  farm  again,  and  to 
hum  benevolent  Aunt  Ruth’s  old  hymn, 

“ When  I can  read  my  title  clear 
To  mansions  in  the  skies,” 

when  Tommy  Todd  came  over  to  me,  anti  said, 

“ Well,  old  Ambler  has  got  there  already,  and 
they  do  say  that  they  are  going  to  give  you  his 
place.” 

“ Got  where,  Tom  ?” 

“ To  the  * mansions  in  the  skies.’” 

Mr.  Ambler  had  been  the  managing  editor.  He 
was  an  odd  man  and  had  very  unbusinesslike 
ways,  but  he  had  a heart  that  sympathized  with 
the  public,  and  under  his  sympathetic  editing  the 
subscription  list  grew  so  rapidly  that  the  mana- 
gers usually  let  Ambler  have  his  own  way,  while 
they  took  the  profits  and  honors. 

The  suggestion  that  I was  to  succeed  Ambler 
startled  me. 

“ What  was  that  you  said  they  were  gossiping 
about  in  the  office,  Tommy?” 

“They  say  that  they  are  going  to  put  you  in 
old  Ambler’s  place,  ’cos  they  can’t  get  anybody 
else.  They  don’t  want  you  ; they  want  Professor 
I’inn,  he  that  wrote  the  Commonplace  Book 
whot  we  set  up;  nil  about  nothin’,  you  know. 
He’s  been  speculatin’ and  has  failed  ; but  his  wife 
is  rich  and  wants  to  make  an  editor  of  him,  so 
that  she  can  have  receptions  and  sich.  She’s 
sister-in-law  to  the  firm  or  somebody  here. 

“I  was  told,”  continued  Tommy,  “that  the 
firm  said  that  the  paper  must  have  an  editor  who 
had  some  sentimental  notions  about  seeking  the 
good  of  the  public.  Ambler  laid.  The  firm  said 
that  you  was  a fool — Amber  was — but  that  you 
had  an  editorial  mind;  that  you  seemed  to  know 
just  what  the  public  wanted,  and  where  to  get  it, 
and,  better  vet,  just  what  the  public  were  going  to 
want.  So  I guess  you'll  get  the  appointment  for 
all  Professor  l’inn’s  wife.  I hope  so.” 

The  sky  looked  bluer  than  ever  over  the  drip- 
ping, sooty  roofs.  A white  cloud,  like  an  angel’s 
w ing,  drifted  across  the  blue  held.  I found  my- 
self tapping  upon  the  window  and  humming 

“ Say,  Tom,”  said  I,  speculatively,  “ what  do 
you  think  made  Ambler  die  ?" 

“Thev  pestered  him  to  death,  and  he  all  wiz- 
ened up,  and  kinder  got  out  ol  breath  like.” 


This  view  of  the  end  of  the  late  Mr.  Ambler 
awakened  my  curiosity. 

“ Who  pestered  him  to  death,  Tom  ?” 

“ Oh,  the  poets,  and  wimmett  writers,  and  agents, 
and  people  what  wanted  to  build  churches  and 
found  colleges  and  do  good  with  his  money — they 
say  that  he  didn’t  have  but  $20  per  week — and 
peddlers,  and  people  who  wanted  to  talk  because 
they  hadn’t  anything  to  say,  and — But  that 
wasn’t  what  killed  Ambler.  The  firm  was  always 
finding  fault  with  him  because  lie  gave  so  much 
time  to  these  callers.  Ambler  used  to  say  that 
he  found  among  these  people  the  very  things  that 
made  the  paper  such  a success.  An  editor  can- 
not get  into  a den  and  make  faces  at  the  world, 
as  the  firm  does — can  they,  now  ? They  won’t  take 
his  paper  if  he  does — now,  will  they  ? He  must  be 
sort  of  a Farmer  Greeley  like.  Docs  seem  as 
though  the  world  was  governed  by  imagination — 
don’t  it,  now?” 

I agreed  with  Tom’s  views  in  regard  to  the 
qualities  that  make  a successful  editor.  Ambler 
hud  them.  He  knew  the  hearts  of  things,  and 
gathered  editorial  gold  everywhere. 

“ Say,  Marlowe,  where  do  you  think  old  Ambler 
has  gone  ?”  continued  Tom.  “ The  firm  sent  him 
a bouquet  after  he  was  dead — the  firm  did.  They 
say  he  didn't  leave  enough  to  pay  his  funeral  ex- 
penses. The  firm  ought  to  have  sent  him  that 
bouquet  after  he  was  dead.  The  firm  was  right 
to  do  the  han’some  thing.  The  firm  has  just 
contracted  for  a hundred-thousand-dollar  house 
— ail  piazzaed  off,  and  cupalos,  and  things.  The 
paper’s  been  makin’  money.  They  say  it  has  be- 
come the  leading  literary  journul  of  the  tnetrol- 
opits." 

The  great  bell  struck  “one”  in  a sightless 
spire,  Tom  slipped  away,  and  I went  back  to  the 
inky  old  table  where  I had  corrected  copy  and 
read  proof  for  ten  years. 

Tom  passed  me  in  the  afternoon  while  going 
on  some  errand  about  the  forms. 

“ Say,  Mr.  Marlowe,  the  foreman  over  there 
does  say  that  they  treated  old  Ambler  awful 
mean.  I pity  you.  If  you  should  ever  hear  any 
rappings  over  there  in  the  editor’s  room,  when  you 
get  there,  you  may  be  sure  it  is  Atnbler.  If  my 
brains  had  made  a firm  rich  at  $20  per  week,  and 
I’d  ’a  died  without  money  enough  to  pay  for  a box 
to  express  me  off  to  the  cemct’rv  depot.  I’d  just 
come  back  and  haunt  um — now  I would.  Just 
like  that,  now !” 

Tommy  gave  three  raps  on  the  old  table  and 
glided  away.  All  of  the  typos  are  given  to  phil- 
osophical speculation:  Tom  is  a spiritualist. 

March  1«/. — It  is  indeed  march  first  with  me. 
I have  this  day  been  marched  out  of  the  com- 
posing-room, where  I have  been  a proof-reader 
for  ten  years,  and  given  a place  in  the  editorial 
chair. 

“ You  will  hereafter  act  as  editor-in-chief,” 
said  the  junior  partner  to  me,  with  a semicircu- 
lar sweep  of  his  hand,  as  though  he  was  confer- 
ring upon  me  a knighthood.  1 thought  that  he 
would  next  say,  “ Rise  up,  Sir  Solomon.”  He  did, 
but  not  in  these  words.  “ It  will  be  your  busi- 
ness,” he  continued,  “ to  select  and  edit  copy  and 
to  meet  all  who  call.” 

“ That  means  poets,  novelists,  travellers,  ar- 
tists, literary  people  of  society,  and  young  writers 
seeking  recognition  for  genius  and  inspiration  ?” 

“ Yes,  yes  ; and  peddlers,  and  book  agents,  and 
insurance  agents,  and  people  whose  characters 
need  recommendations,  and  people  collecting 
their  salaries  for  various  enterprises,  and  all. 
Your  salary  will  be  $1200  per  year.  I hope  you 
will  find  the  position  a pleasant  one. 

“ By-the-way,  the  last  office  editor,  Mr.  Ambler, 
died  poor,  but  he  was  a much  respected  man. 
The  firm,  the  editors,  and  employes  all  contribu- 
ted, as  you  will  recall,  a bouquet  for  his  casket, 
and  poets  followed  him  to  his  grave.  He  was 
buried  in  the  Field  of  Manoah,  poor  soul ! 

“Let  me  add  that  the  late  Mr.  Ambler  was 
greatly  given  to  encouraging  and  developing  new 
writers,  listening  to  novelists,  travellers,  poets, 
and  helping  poor  people  with  literary  tastes.  He 
used  to  spend  a great  deal  of  time  in  writing  to 
all  sorts  of  queer  people.  Now  this  was  not 
business.  The  firm  objected  to  it,  but  I allowed 
it  to  go  on,  because  somehow  Mr.  Ambler’s  hab- 
its did  not  tend  to  lessen  the  very  important  sub- 
scription list.  Country  people  like  to  read  sto- 
ries, anecdotes,  and  poetry,  and  they  somehow 
feel  as  though  they  have  a personal  interest  in  a 
paper  where  new  writers  are  recognized.  So  I 
let  the  laie  Mr.  Ambler  have  his  way.  He  did 
waste  a great  deal  of  time  over  witless  people, 
but  he  brought  to  the  paper  some  stories  and 
articles  that  seemed  to  make  the  paper  grow 
more  than  all  the  other  efforts  of  the  firm  put 
together.  But  this  was  not  business-like.  The 
late  Mr.  Ambler  was  not  business-like.  He  kill- 
ed himself  trying  to  serve  everybody.  His  edit- 
ing, however,  made  us  quite  well  off,  and  we  sent 
him  a bouquet  after  he  was  dead,  and  the  poets 
attended  the  funeral.  I hope  you  will  be  a little 
more  business-like.” 

He  closed  the  door  and  left  me  there.  “The 
Field  of  Manoah,”  “ followed  by  poets,”  what  the 
.former  Pantheon  was,  or  where,  I had  not  so 
much  as  the  confusion  of  an  idea.  But  to  be 
followed  to  such  a patriarchal-sounding  resting- 
place,  after  a life  of  supreme  usefulness,  bv  the 
poets  was  an  inspiring  picture  indeed.  I will  go 
some  Sunday  and  visit  the  grave  of  the  late  Mr. 
Ambler  in  the  patriarchal  Field  of  Manoah.  I 
wonder  if  the  bouquet  sent  after  the  late  amiable 
man  is  quite  withered  away  ? 

And  here  I am  alone,  and  ready  for  the  work 
of  sifting  out  the  great  thoughts  that  fall  to  the 
lot  of  the  world.  I will  put  my  diary  there,  so 
as  to  be  ready  to  make  notes  at  any  time. 

Rap,  tap,  tap.  It  was  a very  confident  and  de- 
cided manifestation.  You  can  read  a man’s  men- 
tal condition  by  liis  rap. 

“ Come  in.” 

“Arc  you  the  editor  ?” 


“ I have  that  honor.” 

“ I have  come  to  make  you  rich.” 

How  could  the  laic  Mr.  Ambler  have  died  poor ! 
He  must  have  been  a very  prodigal  man.  Hero 
was  a man  come  to  make  me  rich  during  the  very 
first  hour  of  my  editorial  existence. 

Rap,  tap,  tap. 

“ Is  the  editor  in  ?” 

“ I am  the  editor,  madam.” 

“I  thought  I would  like  to  call  and  make  you 
happy.  Y’ou  want  to  be  happy,  don’t  you  ? Yes, 
I see  you  do ; we  all  do.” 

Rich  and  happy!  Why  did  the  late  Mr.  Am- 
bler die  so  soon  ? 

“ I am  not  one  of  those  who  die  with  all  their 
music  in  them,  such  as  Dr.  Holmes  described.  I 
write  poetry,  I do,  and  I have  brought  you  some- 
thing that  anybody  who  hadn’t  a head  of  wood 
— anybody  of  genius — would  just  delight  to  pub- 
lish. May  I read  it  to  you  ?” 

“Thank  you,  thank  you ; but  really,  madam,  this 
gentleman  is  waiting,  and  he  has  called  to  do  me 
some  great  personal  favor.” 

Rap,  Up,  tap. 

“Are  you  the  editor?” 

“ I atn,  my  little  lad.” 

“Then  you  are  just  the  man  I wish  to  sec.  I 
have  written  a piece  of  poetry  on  ‘Ortum.’  The 
luimstcr’s  wife  told  me  to  bring  it  to  you.  Fa- 
ther savs  that  I am  a regular  Alexander 
Pope?”' 

Rap,  tup,  tap. 

Rap,  tup,  tap. 

Two  more,  and  the  mail  who  has  come  to  make 
me  rich,  and  the  woman  who  has  come  to  make 
me  happy,  and  a young  Alexander  Pope  here  al- 
ready ! “ Come  in,  come  in.” 

“ My  dear  editor,  you  are  having  so  many  call- 
ers that  I ought  not  to  detain  you.”  (This  was 
the  man  that  came  to  make  me  rich.)  “ My  busi- 
ness with  you  requires  time.  Can  I speak  with 
you  in  private  a moment  ? Here?  Can  you  lend 
me  ten  dollars,  just  till  noon,  until  I get  my  goods 
out  of  the  custom-house,  and  as  soon  as  I do  I 
will  come  buck  and  pay  you,  and  tell  you  all 
about  it.” 

Ten  dollars!  I had  only  ten  dollars  to  pay 
for  my  dinners  and  horse-car  fares  for  a week. 
But  here  is  a benevolent  gentleman  come  to  make 
me  rich,  and  his  business  with  me  has  to  be  de- 
ferred by  other  important  business. 

“Yes;  1 will  lend  you  the  ten  dollars,  but  re- 
turn it  just  its  soon  as  you  have  paid  the  cus- 
toms, as  I shall  need  that  money  for  my  dinner 
and  supper.  Good-bv.” 

“ Your  poem,  madam.” 

“ Yes.  ‘The  Two  Orphans.’  It  is  very  affect- 
ing— so  people  say.  I should  not  lie  a judge. 

‘Two  orphan  children  once  there  was. 

And  why  there  was  was  many  a cause.’ 

That  second  line  is  in  the  suggestive  style.  How 
do  you  like  it  so  far?" 

Rap,  tap,  tap. 

“^ladaiu,  pardon  me,  but  you  must  leave 
that  poem  for  further  examination.  Have  you 
stamps  ?” 

“.Stamps?  That’s  what  I’m  after.  Have  you?” 

“ Pardon,  madam,  but  you  do  not  understand. 
I mean  stamps  for  the  return  of  the  MS.” 

“Stamps  for  the  return  of  the  MS.  Y’ou  do 
not  intend  to  return  such  a manuscript  as  that,  I 
hope,  and  put  me  off  in  that  wav?  Don’t  you 
say  in  your  circulars  ‘ The  highest  prices  paid  for 
articles  of  merit  ’ ? and  here  is  one.  Do  you  doubt 
your  own  ears  ?” 

“But  you  said  that  yon  had  come  to  make  me 
happy.  ‘ The  orphan  children’  who  once  ‘ was’  is 
not  a very  cheerful  subject.” 

“ Y’ou  can  make  it  so." 

“ IIow?” 

“ I am  their  mother.  The  poem  says, 

‘And  why  there  was  was  many  a cause.’ 

If  you  want  to  he  happy,  just  accept  this  poem, 
and  begin  and  do  some  good  in  the  world.  There 
is  too  much  of  yourself  in  yourself.  I can  see. 
Y’ou  will  accept  this,  now  won’t  you?” 

“ Madam,  please  leave  the  MS.,  and — ” I was 
about  to  sav  “stamps,”  bat  how  could  I? 

“And  what?” 

“And — I am  so  confused  by  So  many  callers 
waiting  for  my  time — I was  about  to  say — What 
was  I about  to  say?  Oh,  I will  return  it  ut  my 
own  expense.” 

“ You  will  ?” 

“If  it  is  not  accepted.” 

She  rose  with  a look  of  an  injured  goddess. 
“Look  here!  you  will  never  see  me  again.  I 
have  no  wish  ever  to  meet  you  again  anywhere  in 
this  world  or  any  other.” 

“ Master  Pope — Alexander — if  you  will  leave 
your  article  it  will  be  examined.  Good-by,  boy. 
Y'oti  see  how  many  are  waiting.” 

“Good-by,  boy!”  piped  Master  Pope.  “I 
didn’t  think  that  you  would  treat  me  so.  Good- 
by,  boy,”  in  a tone  of  mocking  sarcasm.  Exit 
Alexander  Pope. 

Noon. — Such  a morning  as  I have  bad.  I will 
go  to  dinner.  No;  I have  not  got  tiny  money. 
That  man  who  came  to  make  me  rich  hasn’t  got 
the  goods  out  of  the  custom-house  yet.  Oli,  I 
am  so  hungry ! 

Fire  o'clock. — There  must  be  some  delay  at  the 
custom-house,  as  the  man  who  came  to  make  me 
rich  has  not  returned.  I will  have  to  walk  home, 
as  I have  nothing  with  which  to  pay  mv  car  fare, 
and  I would  be  ashamed  to  borrow  money  on  the 
very  first  day.  There  was  a kind  of  magnetism 
about  that  man  that  drew  the  money  right  out  of 
my  pocket  before  I could  think  of  myself.  How 
mv  wife  will  laugh  at  me!  Will  she?  The  late 
Mr.  Ambler,  whose  respected  body  the  poets  fol- 
lowed to  the  Field  of  Manoah  and  the  angels  fur- 
ther on,  doubtless  had  his  troubles. 

I will  go  home  now.  My  first  day’s  experience 
reminds  me  of  the  remark  of  the  late  llezekiah 
Bedolt,  of  correct  memory,  “ We  are  all  poor  crit- 
ters,” This  is  a very  complex  world — verv.  I 


will  lie  more  prudent  to-morrow.  How  can  1 Ik  Ip 
it,  with  nothing  in  my  pocket-book?  Pci  imps 
the  custom-house  officers  were  away  to  some  p.>- 
litical  meeting.  I’ll  try  to  think  so.  He  lives  in 
a perfectly  good  world  who  thinks  no  evil  of  any 

March  2d. — The  world  is  full  of  benevolence. 
Home  weeks  ago,  when  I was  merely  a proot. 
reuder,  I received  a letter  offering  me  a lottery 
ticket  for  $10.  To-day  I received  another,  in. 
forming  ine  that  my  ticket  had  drawn  a prize  of 
$ 10(H),  and  if  I would  forward  the  $10  for  th<- 
ticket  I could  have  the  $1000.  What  a place  of 
golden  rain  an  editor’s  office  is ! Why  did  they 
not  deduct  the  $10  and  send  me  the  $990? 

Good  old  Aunt  Pitcher  from  the  country  called 
to  seo  me  to-day.  She  has  come  to  the  city  to  at- 
tend the  Anniversaries,  I was  out  when  she  first 
came,  and  the  dear  old  lady  sat  down  in  my  chair 
and  began  to  play  with  the  speaking-tube.  Pre- 
sently the  tube  spoke  to  her. 

“Are  you  there?”  said  the  tube. 

A terrible  silence. 

“ Y’ou  are  wanted,”  said  the  tube. 

Aunt  had  dropped  the  tube  on  the  desk.  She 
did  not  know  that  it  was  “alive,”  she  said. 

“ Who  are  you?”  asked  aunt. 

The  faint  voice,  even  through  the  detached 
tube,  was  heard  in  the  composing-room. 

“ Pm  the ” 

I met  aunt  on  the  stairs.  She  was  flying.  She 
would  not  tell  me  what  the  tube  said  to  tier,  imt 
saiil  that  the  voice  nni.-t  have  been  meant  for  »,c, 
and  that  mv  summons  had  come.  Was  it  Am- 
bler's ghost? 

In  the  afternoon  I thought  that  my  summons 
had  come  indeed.  The  junior  partner  called  m 
ask  me  ubout  the  progress  of  my  work.  I told 
him  about  tny  callers. 

“Now  do  you  want  to  know  what  poor  old 
Atnbler  would  have  done  ?”  said  he.  “ He  would 
have  made  funny  paragraphs  and  editorials  and 
stories  out  of  every  one  of  those  incidents;  lie 
would  not  have  used  the  people’s  names,  nor  the 
exact  circumstances,  for  he  never  hurt  any  one's 
feelings  ; but  all  these  incidents  would  have  sug- 
gested other  incidents  to  him.  He  seemed  to  sec 
double;  lie  had  eyes  for  everything,  he  had. 
But  now  that  the  paper  is  established  1 dis- 
approve of  all  these  methods.  The  firm  has  be- 
come  rich ; we  entertain  now,  and  keep  our 
coaches,  nnd  we  must  have  more  dignified  meth- 
ods. We  are  going  to  make  some  rules  for  the 
editorial  department  soon.” 

My  room  is  five  stories  high.  It  looks  out 
upon  the  covered  roofs  and  tile  chimneys,  and  the 
only  gardens  I ever  see  is  the  sky.  The  sun- 
flowers and  cloud-weeds  bloom  there ; purple  in 
the  coining  of  spring,  violets.  Y’es,  the  vioiets 
bloom  in  the  sky  before  they  bloom  here.  Then, 
too,  there  are  roses  in  the  sunset,  and  they  bloom 
ill  winter. 

How  I long  for  the  old  country  farm  when  I 
look  out  on  tlie  gardens  of  the  sky ! I pity  those 
who  live  in  the  prisons  of  tenement-houses,  and 
hardly  know  that  the  Lord  planted  man  in  a gar- 
den, and  outside  of  the  city  lies  paradise. 

March  3 d. — Calls!  calls!  calls!  People  rap- 
ping on  the  door,  and  the  speaking-tube  calling 
for  copy.  I have  not  found  time  to  read  half  of 
the  manuscripts  that  have  been  left,  not  even 
that  one  of  the  second  Alexander  Pope. 

1 have  read  the  production  of  Alexander  11. 
It  was  also  on  orphans — “ The  Two  Orphan-'." 
Did  he  get  the  title  from  a bill-board?  The  last 
two  stanzas  were  as  affecting  as  the  “ Babes  in  the 
Wood”: 

“These  two  young  orphans  they  did  die, 

And  side  by  side  in  the  church-yard  lie; 

And  the  boy  was. 

And  lie’s  gone  to  lie  a was-a. 

And  the  girl  is  a wus-a  too.’ 

A beautiful  example  of  the  use  of  the  aori-t. 

1 read  this  to  the  junior  partner  as  the  worst 
thing  1 had  ever  seen. 

“ Every  editor,  1 am  told,”  said  he,  “ receives 
just  such  calls  from  precocious  Cowleys,  Chatter- 
tons,  and  Alexander  Popes,  whose  productions,  I 
have  no  doubt,  are  equal  to  this.  One  might  as 
well  expect  to  meet  with  an  infant  sea-captain 
as  infant  poet.  The  world  is  full  of  people  who 
go  to  sea  in  glass  ships.  Do  you  want  to  know 
what  old  Ambler  would  have  done  with  that? 
He  would  have  put  it  into  the  funny  column,  and 
he  would  have  told  that  boy  that  he  had  discov- 
ered the  element  of  sympathy  iu  his  nature, and 
that  he  ought  to  study  for  three  years,  and  then 
try  again.  ‘ We  help  people  by  believing  in  them,’ 
Ambler  used  to  say.  But  that  would  not  have 
been  the  end  of  Ambler’s  method.  The  author 
of  that  awful  doggerel  would  liuve  returned  with 
a half-dozen  subscribers  to  the  paper,  and  would 
have  begged  poor  Ambler’s  picture,  ami  have  gone 
to  studying  English  poetry,  and  just  as  likely  as 
not  in  two  or  three  years  would  have  written 
something  worth  reading.  The  firm  used  to  let 
Ambler  go  on  in  just  that  way ; and  what  patience 
we  did  have !” 

March  4th.  — I thought  it  would  be  indeed 
march  forth  with  me.  The  junior  partner  came 
to  the  door  with  a stride,  a bang,  and  very  red 
face. 

“ How  many  callers  did  you  have  yesterday  ? 
said  lie. 

“ I don’t  know  ; so  many,  I did  not  keep  any 
account.  I treated  them  all  well.” 

“ I should  think  you  did.  So  well  that  it  won’t 
be  long  before  the  staircase  will  be  full  of  liter- 
ary tramps,  just  as  it  was  in  Ambler’s  day.  I 
won’t  scold.  Quite  a number  left  their  subscrip- 
tions at  the  desk ; and  one  old  woman  promised 
to  tell  all  her  friends  wliat  a polite  editor  we  had. 
She  came  from  out  West — poke-bonnet.” 

“Judge  Hilton’s  wife.” 

“Of  Iowa  ?” 

“ Yes.” 

“Oh,  was  it?  Well, I’m  glad  you  treated  tiff 
well ; she  lias  influence  among  schools.  Gives 
away  thousands  of  dollars  to  education,  and  au- 
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vises  young  people’s  literary  societies  what  to 
read.  Yes,  yes.  I wa*  rather  dissatisfied.  One 
of  the  members  of  the  firm  wanted  me  to  tell  you 
that  the  editorial  office  was  not  a hospital,  and 
that  the  time  would  come  when  the  paper  would 
have  to  be  run  on  business  principles.  You  re- 
mind me  of  poor  old  Ambler.  I mean  no  dis- 
respect ; as  I said,  he  helped  the  paper  to  grow ; 
we  sent  him  a bouquet  after  he  was  dead,  and 
now  he’s  gone  where  he  don’t  need  any.  I 
thought  I’d  call  round.” 

Poor  Ambler ! One  is  obliged  to  give  some- 
thing to  the  world  before  he  can  expect  much 
from  the  world ; and  the  fruit  of  selfishness  is 
nothing.  Men  get  by  giving ; why  does  not  a 
paper? 

Mem. — When  this  paper  begins  to  be  run  on 
purely  business  principles,  the  income  will  be 
likely  to  bear  a close  resemblance  to  my  salary. 
There  are  no  mathematics  in  a really  inspired 
work. 

A girl  called  with  a poem  on  “ A Cat  in  Search 
of  its  Tail.”  Put  it  on  the  catalogue.  Another 
girl  called  with  a poem  beginning, 

•‘Cold  was  the  night,  so  icy  cold. 

It  made  me  shiver  shakes  untold.” 

She  asked  me  frankly  what  1 thought  of  that. 

“ Very  cold,”  said  I. 

41 1 know  you  think  it  a piece  of  powerful  writ- 
ing,” said  she.  “Pm  a very  powerful  writer.” 
Decision  reserved. 

I have  heard  that  great  novelists  commonly  be- 
gin as  poets. 

A remarkable  man  called.  lie  said,  “ When  I 
feel  poetic  I always  write  prose.”  I lifted  my 
hands.  “ Yes,  and  when  I feel  like  singing — and 
I know  I can’t — I just  give  a five-dollar  bill  to 
some  poor  singer,  and  let  him  sing.  It  does  me 
just  as  much  good.” 

“ Have  you  any  friends  ?” 

“ Oli  yes ; everybody." 

“ Don’t  you  want  another  ?” 

“Who?  You?  Yes,  you.  I used  to  know 
Ambler.  I haven’t  brought  any  poetry,  I haven’t. 
I wish  I could  write  it.  People  express  their  best 
lives  in  poetry,  and  it  is  the  best  souls  that  read 
poetry,  even  if  it  be  poor.  4 A man  who  hasn’t 
got  any  music  in  his  soul  is  fit  for  treason,’  as 
Shakespeare  says.  But  I only  called  in  a friend- 
ly way  just  to  say,  if  you  want  to  promote  the 
growth  of  a paper  you  must  do  as  Ambler  did — 
have  faith  in  men.  Negation  and  suspicion  build 
none  of  the  palaces  of  this  world  or  any  other. 
Any  boor  can  destroy  the  Taj  with  a pickaxe  or 
claw-hammer,  but  it  took  all  the  inspiration  of 
love  to  build  it.” 

He  rose  and  paused.  I shivered.  I thought 
he  was  going  to  ask  me  for  the  loan  of  $10; 
but  he  did  not 

“ I’ve  got  one  thing  more  to  say ; it  is  this : I 
am  a rich  man,  1 am,  and  I like  the  paper,  I do. 
I like  the  spirit  of  it  And  if  you  should  ever 
get  into  any  trouble,  or  want  money,  or  anything, 
you  just  come  to  me.  Here’s  my  card." 

Are  not  the  heavens  violets,  and  the  earth 
pinks,  and  men’s  hearts  streams  of  perennial 
goodness? 

44  I’m  an  undertaker,  that’s  what  I am,  and  I 
have  become  rich.  If  you  want  any  one  buried, 
von  just  come  to  me.  Or  I’ll  lay  you  out  at  any 
time.  I buried  Ambler,  and  didn’t  charge  him  a 
cent.” 

There  came  a ponderous  rap  at  the  door.  It 
was  the  senior  partner.  He  had  a terrible  look. 
My  heart  beat  as  the  senior  partner  gave  his  cane 
a thump  and  sat  down,  and  with  eyes  looked  at 
me  for  a moment  in  inquisitive  silence. 


II. 

The  senior  partner  gave  another  tremendous 
thump  with  his  cane. 

44 Mr.  Marlowe”  (thump),  “the  paper,  so  some 
of  our  subscribers  tell  us,  has  not  been  quite  as 
good  of  late  as  it  used  to  be,  and  the  firm  have 
decided  to  try  to  improve  it.  We  have  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  what  the  paper  needs  is  a 
critical  editor.  So  we  have  engaged  Professor 
Carmen  Gove.  You  will  hereafter  submit  all 
your  copy  to  him.” 

44  But  Professor  Gove  has  not  been  a popular 
writer  himself.” 

“ All  the  better  critic.”  (Thump.)  “ All  the 
better  critic.”  (Thump,  thump.) 

44  But  it  seems  to  me  that  a critic  ought  to  be  a 
successful  man.  Detraction  does  not  seem  to  me 
to  be  a valuable  element  to  bring  to  a paper.” 

44  That's  what  Ambler  used  to  say.  We  want- 
ed a critical  editor  before  Ambler  died.” 

Professor  Gove  is  a man  of  one  talent.  It 
may  be  expressed  in  his  own  abbrtv  atod  words, 
“ ’Tain’t  so.”  Having  failed  in  everything  posi- 
tive, he  had  gone  over  the  world  of  negation  ; and 
it  was  to  this  man,  who  had  eyes  only  for  the  de- 
fects of  life,  that  I was  in  the  future  to  submit 
my  copy  for  approval. 

March  10/A. — I have  been  doing  good.  Poet 
called.  His  poem  was  a good  one,  but  it  was  on 
an  ambiguous  subject,  and  such  as  no  editor  would 
use.  One  line  I much  liked : 

“The  purple  curtain  of  the  clouds  was  ruffled  by 
the  breeze.” 

44  Tell  me  what  you  think  of  my  mission,”  said 
he. 

44 1 think  that  if  you  would  leave  trying  to  be 
a poet,  you  would  be  one.  Poetry  is  not  an  art— 
it  is  an  inspiration  and  a growth.  The  poet,  as 
Emerson  says, 4 ought  not  to  exceed  his  inspira- 
tion.’ ” 

44  Then  I won’t  try  to  be  a poet.” 

“ How  long  have  you  kept  your  poem  ?”  I asked. 

44  It  is  not  dry  yet.” 

44 1 think  that  ft  has  the  inspiration  without  the 
growth.  Gray’s  ‘Elegy’  grew  seven  years  from 
its  inspiration.  Poe’s  4 Bells’  was  first  published 
as  a two-stanza  newspaper  poem.  It  grew.  Bry- 
ant’s 4 Thanatopsis’  was  first  published  with  nn 
introduction  of  rhymed  stanzas,  and  without  the 
grand  lines  with  which  it  closes,  and  that  made 
it  immortal.  It  was  a growth  of  seven  years  ns 
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we  find  it  to-day.  Goethe’s  ‘Faust’  was  evolved 
through  a lifetime.” 

The  young  man  received  the  criticism  kindly. 

I think  I have  helped  him.  I will  ask  young 
poets  in  the  future  tiie  question  as  to  how  long 
they  have  kept  their  poems.  Is  any  poem  a poem 
until  it  is  a year  old  ? 

March  26th. — Professor  Gove  has  begun  his 
work.  He  finds  something  inaccurnte  in  nearly 
every  interesting  article,  and  he  goes  to  the  firm 
with  these  fancied  inaccuracies,  and  so  gains  great 
credit  for  critical  erudition  and  worth.  The  paper 
begins  to  look  rather  colorless.  It  makes  me 
feel  nervous  and  uncertain  to  trv  to  do  my  work 
under  Professor  Gove.  I have  lost  editorial  an- 
chorage, and  I feel  that  the  paper  is  adrift.  The 
picturesque  and  sympathetic  editing  that  Ambler 
put  into  it  is  gone.  It  is  growing  very  dignified, 
very  self-respecting  and  judicial,  very  cool  and 
opinionated,  and  is  about  as  interesting  as  an  old- 
fashioned  college  professor’s  commonplace  book. 
Its  new  spirit  seems  to  be,  “ Keep  off  the  grass.” 
That  legend  is  all  right,  I suppose,  and  necessary, 
but  it  spoils  the  spirit  of  a flower-garden.  The 
public  have  very  little  interest  in  no  thoroughfare 
places. 

April  1*/. — This  is  a great  day  in  the  literary 
calendar — All-fools’  Day — and  it  does  seem  to  me 
that  they  have  all  been  to  see  me.  The  office 
daily  swarms  with  people  who  wish  to  do  good 
in  the  world  with  other  people’s  money.  This 
kind  of  benevolence  seems  to  grow  wonderfully 
with  the  speculative  life  of  the  times.  It  is  only 
money  that  one  earns  one’s  self  that  really  does 
much  good  to  the  giver  and  the  receiver.  It 
seems  to  me  that  it  is  an  injury  to  help  any  mail 
who  can  help  himself. 

May-Day. — There  call  almost  daily  one  or 
more  young  men  with  rolls  of  manuscript.  They 
have  a common  introductory  address,  “I  have 
written  a little  volume  of  poems,  and  I would  like 
to  find  a publisher,  and  I thought  that  you  might 
help  me,  and  give  me  some  advice,”  etc. 

One  of  those  sweet  singers  of  Spring,  Autumn, 
Love,  and  Death  has  just  left  the  room,  and  is  now 
making  his  lonely  pilgrimage  down  the  office 
stairs,  and  I hope  I shall  rest  for  the  remainder 
of  the  day. 

Rap,  tap,  tap. 

44  Is  the  editor  in  ?’’ 

44 1 have  written  a little  volume,”  etc. 

“ But  has  the  world  called  for  it  ? One  should 
not  publish  % volume  of  poems  until  it  is  call- 
ed for.  Keep  your  poems  a year,  then  publish 
them  in  the  papers,  but  let  others  collect  them. 
The  world  only  reads  the  poems  that  othe.re  col- 
lect.” 

44  But  the  world  does  not  know  that  I have  got 
them.  I am  not  a common  newspaper  poet. 
There ! I am  going  to  leave  the  manuscript 
poems  for  you  to  read : don’t  let  any  one  else 
see  them  and  copy  them.  Whnt  do  you  think  a 
publisher  would  pay  me  for  them  ?” 

No  publisher  would  pay  the  fraction  of  a cent 
for  a stack  of  book  manuscripts  of  poems  offered 
in  this  way.  Yet  the  delusion  goes  on. 

May  1th. — A very  solemn  occasion.  Dined  at 
the  Literary  Club.  There  are  many  literary  clubs 
in  the  city,  some  of  them  consisting  of  acting, 
working  people  of  inspiration  and  influence;  but 
this  is  by  the  unanimous  consent  of  its  members 
the  Literary  Club.  Most  of  its  members  are  men 
past  middle  life,  who  have  failed  to  produce  sale- 
able books  themselves,  and  so  have  turned  critics 
of  other  people’s  works.  The  others  are  rich. 
When  a poet  fails  he  turns  critic,  and  when  the 
world  no  longer  cares  for  a prose  writer  who  has 
exceeded  his  experience,  he  follows  the  poet.  Yet 
every  citv  is  likely  to  have  one  club  composed  of 
just  such  men  ns  these.  It  says  to  the  world, 44 1 
am  literature,”  with  the  same  air  that  a Bourbon 
would  have  said,  “ I am  the  state.”  The  world 
is  deaf,  and  does  not  stop  to  listen,  but  goes  on 
its  busy  way.  It  has  little  use  for  uncreative 
minds  or  irresponsive  hearts,  and  takes  no  inter- 
est whatever  in  the  opinions  of  pompous  clubs  of 
scolds.  Yet  these  clubs  multiply,  and  the  men 
who  compose  them  weave  for  themselves  the 
robes  of  judges. 

“What  America  needs,”  said  the  president, 
44  is  a magazine  of  criticism.”  (Great  applause.) 

To  have  seen  them  over  their  wine,  you  would 
have  supposed  literature  existed  by  their  permis- 
sion, and  that  their  literary  judgments,  instead  of 
being  a matter  of  no  concern,  were  decisive  and 
final. 

At  a club  like  this  one  hears  little  but  detrac- 
tion. Now  life  is  too  short  to  spend  much  time 
in  any  social  atmosphere  where  detraction  is  the 
spirit  of  the  place.  Detraction  helps  no  one;  it 
is  bom  of  conscious  failure;  it  produces  nothing; 
it  blights  and  withers  everything;  its  world  is 
dust  and  its  sky  is  ink.  One  of  the  meanest 
places  in  the  whole  green  world  is  a club  smok- 
ing-room filled  with  the  grinning  ghosts  of  failed 
literary  people. 

The  critical  editor  says  that  we  need  more  44  in- 
comprehensible ” matter  in  the  paper,  that  people 
like  to  read  what  they  do  not  quite  understand, 
and  that  the  public  have  a great  reverence  for 
what  is  profound.  This  may  be  true,  but  all 
the  really  great  thought  of  the  world  is  very 
simple.  A boy  calculated  the  sun’s  horizontal 
parallax.  The  book  of  Job,  the  works  of  Homer, 
and  the  plays  of  Shakespeare  are  not  difficult  to 
comprehend.  A child  can  understand  Darwin. 
Handel  and  Mendelssohn  are  not  difficult.  People 
don’t  light  matches  on  the  face  of  the  moon.  A 
cat  in  a fog  is  not  a tiger.  Are  the  imitators  of 
the  obscurities  Carlyle  and  Browning  and  Wag- 
ner so  very,  very  essential,  after  all,  to  siucerc 
and  healthy  journalism?  (Cross  out  that  last 
line.) 

A bird  from  the  country  drifted  into  the  chim- 
ney tiles  like  a little  bark  of  God  with  a mes- 
sage. He  saw  me,  and  seemed  to  pitv  me,  and 
he  alighted  on  an  escape  wire,  and  sang  of  the 
country,  where  the  flowers  bloom  and  the  streams 
flow,  and  where  there  are  kine  in  the  meadows, 


and  the  people  are  free  and  happy.  I was  there 
in  my  boyhood,  and  I have  always  loved  to  think 
of  that  legend  of  the  country.  Thanks,  little 
bird ! 

May  15/A.— The  junior  partner  called.  He  said, 

44 1 begin  to  hear  complaints  that  the  paper  is  not 
as  interesting  as  it  used  to  be.”  The  complaint 
was  not  very  definite.  The  paper  somehow  seem- 
ed to  be  stepping  aside  from  the  people,  to  rise 
above  them,  to  look  down  upon  them,  and  not  to 
be  one  of  them. 

44  A paper  should  stand  above  its  readers,  and 
lift  them,”  said  I. 

44  Yes,”  said  he ; 44  but  there  has  something  gone 
out  of  it  that  used  to  be  in  it,  nnd  something  lias 
come  into  it  that  used  to  be  out  of  it.” 

1 thought  of  Ambler  and  Professor  Gove.  Just 
here  a good-humored  college  professor  called,  nnd 
told  a story  of  how  he  had  gone  out  to  lecture, 
and  missed  the  train,  and  arrived  late  at  the  lec- 
ture hall,  and  hurried  in  and  began  his  lecture. 
He  found  that  he  was  in  the  wrong  place.  Af- 
ter his  lecture  had  begun,  a minister  came  hurry- 
ing in — a stranger  who  had  been  expected  to 
preach,  and  who  had  also  missed  the  train.  Thu 
situation  was  an  odd  one. 

44  Ambler  would  have  sent  that  plot  to  his  best 
humorous  story  writer  for  a story,”  said  the  jun- 
ior partner. 

44 1 will,”  said  I.  I did.  The  result  seemed  to 
me  a hit.  I sent  my  master-stroke  of  editorial 
invention  to  Professor  (hive.  He  returned  it  with 
this  legend  written  across  the  face  of  the  first 
page  : “ Improbable !” 

Jane-Day. — There  has  come  to  see  me  to-day 
a little  miss  to  whom  a thousand  doors  would  fly 
open  in  every  American  city.  What  has  she  done 
to  gain  such  a wide  good-will  ? Simply  written  a 
few  pleasing  short  stories.  She  lias  more  recog- 
nition than  half  the  members  of  Congress,  or  half 
the  hard  students  in  any  of  the  exact  professions. 
She  is  proud  of  the  public  good-will.  She  has  a 
right  to  be.  Young  as  she  is  she  understands 
life.  Her  kindly  wit  lias  spoken  a nature  which 
all  love.  She  has  voiced  human  experiences 
which  make  her  sister  to  all. 

What  is  it  to  be  a genius  ? Is  it  to  have  eyes 
to  sec  life?  Yes;  but  better, it  is  to  have  a heart 
to  feel  life. 

“He  is  a genius,” says  Emerson,  44  who  gives 
me  back  my  own  thoughts.” 

The  echo  of  a million  minds,  a true  poem  finds 
the  million.  Was  not  the  Southern  poet  right 
when  he  held  that  the  poetical  gift  transcended 
all  others?  Does  not  the  poet,  like  the  Greek 
god,  still  dwell  on  the  mountain-tops?  Amid  the 
wrecks  of  nations,  poetry  is  the  last  thing  to  per- 
ish ; and  when  the  poetical  spirit  declines,  a na- 
tion begins  to  die.  Genius  is  spiritual  sight — 
double  sight.  It  i » more  than  a crown. 

More  unspiritual  lappings  and  thumpings.  The 
critical  editor  thinks  I use  too  much  matter  on 
rural  subjects;  lie  says  eagles  do  not  run  around 
farm-yards.  He  has  been  to  the  firm  with  this 
ornithological  information,  and  the  senior  part- 
ner has  been  to  me — thump,  thump,  thump. 

I have  closed  my  Virgil.  Farewell,  ve  pas- 
toral scenes  of  my  imagination ! I am  scanning 
the  sky  for  the  pens  of  the  eagle.  Whither,  O 
winds  ? 

Jane  26th. — Mv  wings  with  which  I was  soaring 
in  my  last  have  been  dipped.  On  the  advice  of 
the  critical  editor,  the  firm  have  decided  to  pub- 
lish no  more  original  poems,  except  by  recog- 
nized authors.  The  poems  are  to  be  selections 
made  by  the  critical  editor. 

I have  noticed  that  the  periodicals  in  our  coun- 
try which  are  the  most  successful  are  those  tiiat 
publish  the  most  original  poems,  and  that  has 
been  the  history  of  successful  publishing.  Not 
that  the  poetry  may  be  essential,  but  the  poetic 
spirit  is.  The  world,  as  Mr.  Ambler  would  say,  is 
governed  by  imagination.  Few  things  are  more 
welcome  to  a large  class  of  minds  than  the  work 
of  a new  poet. 

A golden  robin  flashed  into  the  air  and  disap- 
peared. I saw  it.  It  came  to  the  great  ark  of 
the  city,  and  I knew  that  summer  was  in  that 
great  mysterious  land  called  the  country.  Elms 
and  cool  west  winds ; old  roads  full  of  the  odors 
of  the  sweetbrier ; violets  and  dewy  ferns ; old 
wells ; laughing  children  on  their  way  to  the  coun- 
try school ; meadows  of  clover  and  sun ; pastures 
of  daisies  and  cloud  shadows.  But  1 must  not 
dream.  Fill  again  the  ink-well. 

The  little  office-boy  that  used  to  be  here  is 
dead—  diphtheria.  Somewhere  in  a tall  tenement 
among  the  forests  of  tiles.  His  mother  called. 

44  Will  you  go  to  the  funeral  ?”  she  said.  44  You 
were  so  kind  to  little  Arthur ; you  gave  him  the 
first  dollar  that  he  ever  had.”  (It  was  Ambler.) 
Tears  gathered  in  her  eves.  “ And  you  sent  a 
bill  to  me  when  husband  was  sick  and  died” 
(Ambler). 

44  Yes,  I will  go.” 

A funeral  in  the  great  hive  of  a tenement-house. 
A minister  came  and  said  prayers,  then  hurried 
away.  One  carriage,  the  widow,  her  little  daugh- 
ter, and  myself.  Out  of  the  dark  street,  out  of 
the  money-making,  pleasure-seeking  city,  into  the 
region  of  sunshine  and  air.  The  bobolinks  were 
toppling  in  the  clover,  and  there  were  singing 
robins  in  the  door-yard  trees. 

44 1 wish  that  Arthur  could  have  seen  this,” 
said  the  widow.  4*  If  the  country  had  been  there, 
he  would  not  have  died.” 

A little  grave  in  the  city  lot  away  among  the 
hills,  and  removed  by  a long  wire  fence  from  the 
great  city  of  tombs  with  its  white  spires  and 
domes. 

We  eamo  away  after  the  blanket  of  earth  had 
been  drawn  over  the  poor  little  sleeper.  We 
heard  the  partridge  drumming  in  the  green  woods. 
There  were  clouds  in  the  sky,  and  on  them  a 
broken  rainbow,  and  afar  the  tall  arm  of  a church 
uplifted  a cross. 

“I  have  not  much  to  comfort  me,”  said  the 
widow,  “but  I shall  always  love  to  think  that 
you  were  good  to  him.  That  was  his  happiness ; 
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it  was  the  only  happiness  that  the  hoy  ever  had 
outside  of  his  home.”  (Ambler!  How  could  I 
tell  her  that  I was  not  Ambler?)  I do  not  won- 
der  that  the  people  liked  the  old  paper. 

The  firm  have  decided  to  publish  no  more  edi- 
torials on  subjects  upon  which  there  is  a differ, 
dice  in  public  opinion.  The  paper  is  to  be  kept 
free  from  objectionable  points.  The  fountain  is 
to  cease  to  flow.  There  are  to  be  no  more  definite 
principles  and  opinions;  facts  only.  It  is  the 
flowing  stream  that  feeds  the  oak  and  meadow. 

July  4th. — Went  into  the  country  among  the 
cool  green  hills  to  visit  the  old  home  of  my  boy- 
hood, and  to  gather  wild  strawberries  in  the  wood- 
land  pastures,  and  to  rest  once  more  under  the 
oaks.  The  little  red  house  is  gone,  the  meadow 
walls  have  fallen  down,  but  the  cellar  and  well 
were  there,  and  the  old  flowers  greeted  me. 

How  picturesquely  Ambler  used  to  write  about 
the  wild  flowers  and  birds  ! He  loved  the  country. 

1 think  that  most  people  like  an  editor  who  has 
nature  near  to  his  heart.  “ He  loved  God,  nature, 
flowers,  birds,  and  children,”  said  an  old  farmer 
of  Ambler,  as  we  sat  under  the  trees.  44 1 used 
to  like  that  paper;  there  was  something  about  it, 

I can’t  tell  you  what." 

September  ‘21s/. — Fall  has  come,  and  with  it  a 
great  fall  in  the  sale  of  the  paper.  The  junior 
partner  lias  been  to  see  me  on  a very  important 
matter.  At  a meeting  of  the  firm  it  has  been 
voted  to  use  only  stories  by  authors  of  establish- 
ed reputation,  and  not  nllow  visitors  to  go  to  the 
editorial  rooms  in  office  hours. 

44  We  feci  compelled  to  make  these  rules,”  said 
the  junior  partner,  “ to  protect  our  interests.  The 
paper  must  be  improved  some  way.  Our  sales 
are  diminishing,  nnd  we  begin  to  fear  for  the  sub- 
scription list.  New  subscriptions  have  almost 
ceased.  We  have  concluded,  on  the  udvice  of 
the  critical  editor,  to  secure  a serial  from  Baron 
von  Ainsdcn.” 

“But,”  said  I,  “the  baron  has  written  out  his 
experience.  He  is  barren  of  plots.  A man  soon 
exhausts  all  the  plots  of  which  he  has  had  any 
personal  knowledge.  Not  more  than  three  or 
four  really  great  plots  ever  become  a part  of  any 
man’s  life.” 

October  let. — Have  begun  the  baron’s  storv. 

No  one  seems  to  be  reading  it.  The  paper  is 
more  barren  than  ever — just  as  accurate  as  the 
multiplication  table,  and  just  about  as  interesting. 

The  subscription  list  is  at  a stand-still.  The 
critical  editor,  like  Turveydrop,  advises  that  a lit- 
tle more  dignity  be  put  into  the  humorous  column. 

Xovember  let. — It  is  a cold  day.  The  senior 
partner  has  called,  and  called  my  attention  to  the 
fact  that  the  renewals  of  subscriptions  are  not  sat- 
isfactory. He  thumped  with  his  cane,  as  usual, 
and  remarked  ungraciously  as  lie  disappeared, 

“ I wish  Ambler  was  alive.”  Shades  of  Ambler  ! 

I am  sure  that  lie  would  have  no  wish  to  return 
to  these  rooms  in  the  sky  attic  if  his  editing  were 
to  he  edited  by  the  critical  editor  and  the  firm, 
und  the  paper  were  to  be  so  often  improved. 

There  has  just  been  pasted  on  my  door  this 
legend:  “No  visitors  admitted  in  office  hours. 

Mr.  Ambler  is  dead.” 

Yes,  Mr.  Ambler  is  dead,  and  the  leaves  are 
falling,  and  I must  go  out  to  the  Field  of  Manoah 
and  see  that  good  man’s  grave.  I have  met  a 
dozen  people  who  have  told  me  that  his  influence 
was  the  beginning  of  their  success  in  the  literary 
life. 

December  let. — Tile  subscription  list  is  declin- 
ing so  fast  that  the  tiro  have  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  there  have  been  new  conditions  of 
literary  life  come  over  the  spirit  of  the  people. 
They  have  resolved  to  make  the  matter  in  the 
paper  more  select.  Select ! the  scissors  are  kept 
going  all  the  time  now.  Select!  in  publishing  a 
paper  for  the  people;  that  is  the  best  which  will 
do  the  most  good,  and  all  else  is  inferior.  Suc- 
cess is  to  be  learned,  not  bv  reasoning,  but  by 
living.  Pompous  old  rhetoric  is  not  literature; 
true  literature  is  life.  Men  do  not  build  houses 
by  beginning  in  the  air,  at  the  top  of  the  chimney. 

March  4th , 188- — It  is  indeed  march  forth 
with  me.  The  firm’s  notes  are  gone  to  protest, 
and  only  the  critical  editor  is  to  be  returned  upon 
the  paper.  More  knoekings.  Not  the  genial  sto- 
ry writer  now,  nor  even  the  optimistic  poet.  The 
hard  knock  of  the  senior  partner.  ’Tis  these 
knoekings  at  the  editor’s  door  that  make  or  un- 
make a paper — the  unspiritual  rappings — the  un- 
sympathetic rap,  tap,  tap. 

April  let. — The  paper  is  bankrupt.  The  crit- 
ical editor  still  remains  in  the  office,  repeating 
over  and  over, 44  ’Tain’t  so.”  But  it  is — alas ! it 
i*  so. 

May  Day. — I have  been  to  Ambler’s  grave  at 
last.  It  is  far,  far  away,  outside  of  the  great  city 
cemetery.  The  Field  of  Manoah  is  the  place  of 
single  graves,  where  sometimes  whole  families 
are  buried  in  one  grave.  Was  poor  Ambler’s 
grave  designed  to  be  filled  by  the  editorial  corps  ? 

If  so,  the  paper  died  too  soon.  There  was  a 
white  board  at  the  head  of  Ambler's  grave,  mark 
ed  No.  ‘2002.  That  bouquet  that  the  firm  sent  is 
there  yet,  very  much  withered, ’tis  true,  but  it  yet 
might  answer  for  the  soul  of  one  of  the  firm  w ho 
sent  it. 

It  was  to  this  place  that  the  poets  followed 
poor  Ambler.  I wondered  if  any  of  them  ever 
recorded  their  reflections  in  verse.  If  I were  a 
poet  I would  write  something  to  his  memory. 

Oblivion?  No.  All  of  Ids  unselfishness  is  a 
part  of  the  great,  great  tide  of  life.  It  is  only 
what  a man  has  been  to  others  that  has  any  value 
when  he  jies  down  to  his  long  slumber.  If  a 
man  could  help  the  world  like  Ambler,  it  would 
pay  to  live  a life  up  here  among  the  llowerlos 
roofs  and  leafless  tiles,  and  to  only  know  the  real 
true  world  of  the  forests*,  streams,  and  meadows 
through  the  prophetic  gardens  of  the  skies  Alnl 
the  poets. 

I have  saved  $1000 — -nn  enormous  fortune  fur 
an  editor.  I am  coming,  VL»  birds,  streams,  and 
fields!  Bov,  bring  a’„  agricultural  piper. 

Thank  you.  Here  it  is  ; “Eami  for  tsaie.” 
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SICILIAN  DAYS. 

BY  W.  L.  ALDEN. 

Tiif.ir  trip  to  Sicily  was  solely  line  to  a discus- 
sion us  to  com  put  ative  volcanoes.  It  happened 
in  this  wise.  They  had  made  the  ascent  of  Vesu- 
vius, and  after  having  been  sufficiently  choked  by 
the  smoke  in  the  effort  to  look  into  the  crater, 
they  were  quietly  seated  on  outspread  rugs,  en- 
joying the  prospect,  and  eating  the  orthodox  eggs, 
roasted  in  the  usual  hot  ashes.  It  was  a superb 
April  day.  There  was  not  a cloud  in  the  serene 
Italian  sky  that  Italy  so  jealously  covers  up  in 
winter,  to  hide  it  from  the  profane  gaze  of  tour- 
ists, and  unveils  only  for  the  delight  of  her  own 
children  when  the  warm  spring  and  the  glowing 
summer  drive  foreigners  to  uncomfortable  North- 
ern regions,  where  they  can  contrast,  to  the  satis- 
faction of  their  own  patriotism,  the  discomforts 
of  chilly  hotels  with  the  comforts  of  their  own 
firesides.  Between  Cape  Miseno  and  the  Point 
of  Campanella  stretched  the  zone  of  purple 
islands  that  bounds  the  bay,  and  at  the  foot  of 
the  mountain  the  whole  city  and  its  suburbs 
glistened  in  the  sunshine. 

“ There  can  be  nothing  as  beautiful  as  this,” 
said  the  younger  of  the  two  girls. 

“ And  then  there  is  the  wonderful  volcano  too,” 
replied  the  other.  “ Oh  ! there  can  be  nothing 
like  it  anywhere  else.” 

“ It’s  very  nice,  I am  sure,”  said  Mrs.  Sadlier. 
“ It’s  really  worth  coining  to  see,  which  is  more 
than  I’ll  say  for  most  of  Europe.  There!  I’ve 
got  a whole  lot  of  ashes  in  my  egg.” 

“ Yon  wouldn’t  think  so  much  of  this  if  you 
were  to  see  Etna,”  remarked  the  Scientific  Per- 
son. “This  Vesuvius  is  a mole  hill  by  the  side 
of  Etna,  and  its  eruptions  are  not  much  more 
than  Coney  Island  fireworks.  An  immensely  over- 
rated mountain.  Nobody  can  have  the  least  re- 
spect for  it  who  lias  seen  a real  volcano.” 

“ But,  uncle,”  exclaimed  the  elder  girl,  “ there 
isn’t  any  such  view  from  Etna  as  we  have  here.” 

“ Isn’t  there,  Mary  ! My  dear  child,  the  view 
of  the  Strait  of  Messina  is  infinitely  the  finest 
thing  in  Europe.  Take  Taormina,  for  example — ” 

“Papa,”  cried  the  girl,  “let’s  go  to  Taor- 
mina, and  put  a stop  to  uncle's  perpetual  talk 
about  Etna.  lie’ll  never  give  us  any  pence  about 
it  till  we  take  him  there  and  make  him  admit 
that  it’s  no  better  than  Vesuvius.  Wouldn’t  you 
like  to  go,  Nellie?” 

“ If  we  ever  expect  to  have  a quiet  life  we  must 
do  it,”  returned  Nellie.  “Uncle  has  talked  of 
nothing  but  Etna  since  we  have  been  in  Naples. 
Do  let  us  go,  mother.  I know  there  is  a steamer 
to-morrow  night,  for  I read  tiie  advertisement 
this  morning.” 

“Just  as  you  all  say,"  placidly  replied  Mr. 


collect  his  scattered  Italian  words,  the  officer, 
raising  his  cap,  said : “ The  train  will  part  for 
Catania  at  three  o’el’k.  You  go  to  Taormina  per- 
haps ?” 

“ Yes,  sir,”  replied  Mr.  Sadlier.  “ We’re  going 
to  T’orminy,  and  we  don’t  want  to  stay  in  Messina. 
There  isn’t  much  there  to  see,  I suppose?” 

“At  the  contrary,  there  are  many  beautiful 
things.  You  should  make  a promenade  in  car- 
riage. It  is  a fine  city.” 

“ You  live  there,  do  you  ?”  asked  Mr.  Sadlier. 

“Oh  no;  I am  Neapolitan;  but  I have  many 
parents  in  Sicily.  I come  to  make  them  some 
visits.  But  I shall  part  from  Messina  this  even- 
ing in  the  train  at  three.” 

“Is  your  regiment  at  Naples  ?”  asked  Mrs. 
Sadlier.  “ I saw  some  beautiful  regiments  there.” 

“No,  madam;  my  company  is  at  Massowah. 
I was  wounded  there,  and  am  now  on  l'ave  by 
r’ason  of  illness.  But  you  will  permit  me  to  pre- 
sent myself.  Alas!  I have  no  ticket  with  me; 
but  I am  the  Lieutenant  Rossi,  of  the  Twenty- 
seventh  Bersaglieri.” 

“ Very  glad,  I’m  sure,”  murmured  Mr.  Sadlier. 
“Lieutenant,  this  is  Mrs.  Sadlier.  These  are  my 
daughters.  Professor  John  Spencer,  Lieutenant 
Rossi.  My  name’s  Sadlier,  of  New  York.” 

The  soldier  bowed  to  each  person  as  lie  was 
presented,  drawing  his  heels  together  and  bend- 
ing his  whole  body  from  the  waist.  Then  turn- 
ing to  Mary  Sadlier,  he  said : “ You  like  the  sea, 
is  it  not?  You  have  enjoyed  the  voyage?” 

“ Oh,  very  much.  And  you,  of  course,  enjoy  it. 
You  are  not  sea-sick  ?” 

“ I love  the  sea,  miss.  No,  I do  not  suffer.  At 
the  contrary.” 

“ We  thought,”  said  Nellie,  “ that  you  looked  a 
little  ill  at  dinner  last  night." 

“ I was  perhaps  somewhat  thiukful  last  night. 
But  sick — no,  begorra !” 

The  unexpected  Irish  flavor  of  the  lieutenant’s 
English  struck  Nellie  Sadlier  as  so  irresistibly 
funny  that  she  was  in  terror  of  laughing  hyster- 
ically. Fortunately  the  soldier  did  not  prolong 
the  conversation,  but  with  an  exquisite  bow  re- 
marked that  with  permission  he  would  “ remove 
the  incommodity,”  and  so  went  below. 

“What  did  I tell  you?”  cried  Nellie.  “He 
does  understand  English,  and  understood  every 
word  you  said  about  him  last  night.  Good  hea- 
vens! what  must  he  think?” 

“ Think  ! Why,  if  he  is  at  all  ‘ thinkful  ’ about 
us,  he  thinks  we  arejwo  poor  American  savages. 
It  doesn’t  matter  what  he  thinks.  But  where  in 
tiie  world  did  he  learn  his  English  ?” 

“ From  an  Irishman,  of  course.  Isn’t  he  per- 
fectly cunning  when  lie  says  ‘ begorra’  ?” 

“Girls,  are  you  all  ready?  We’ll  go  ashore 
now  in  a few  minutes.  Now  do  try  to  get  ready 


Sadlier.  “ I don’t  care  where  we  go,  so  long  as  I’m-  in  time.”  Thus  Mrs.  Sadlier,  who  always  made 


back  in  New  York  by  the  20th  of  September. 
Must  be  there  then.” 

“ Is  there  a good  hotel  in  Tor — What  do  you 
call  it  ?”  asked  Mi's.  Sadlier. 

“ In  Taormina,”  replied  the  Scientific  Person. 
“ Of  course  there  is.  Good  hotels  all  over  Sicily.” 

“Then  I suppose  we  might  as  well  please  the 
girls  and  go,”  said  the  lady,  with  the  judicial  air 
of  one  accustomed  to  pronounce  decisions  in  the 
family. 

The  girls  were  delighted,  and  the  Scientific  Per- 
son maintained  that  he  was  also;  but  Mary  de- 
clared that  his  satisfaction  was  feigned,  and  that 
lie  already  knew  that  his  favorite  volcano  would 
be  a disappointment. 

Dinner  is  served  on  board  the  Messina  steamer 
at  six  o’clock,  for  tiie  steamer  sails  at  five,  and 
the  juilieipus  steward  knows  that,  as  a rule,  three- 
fourths  of  the  passengers  are  far  beyond  all  hope 
of  ever  eating  again  w hen  the  dinner-bell  sounds. 
A strong  southwest  wind  was  blowing  when  the 
Malta  sailed,  and  before  she  reached  the  Canal  of 
Campanella  most  of  the  passengers  had  fled  to 
their  rooms — the  Scientific  Person  among  them. 
The  rest  of  tiie  Sadlier  party  were  excellent  sail- 
ors, and  when  they  went  to  dinner  and  found  no 
one  at  the  table  except  the  captain  and  a young 
officer  of  Bersaglieri,  they  enjoyed  the  ineffable, 
self-righteous  bliss  of  the  person  who  in  the 
midst  of  sea-sickness  possesses  his  stomach  in 
peace. 

The  officer  sat  opposite  the  girls.  He  was  a 
handsome  young  fellow,  though  lie  had  evidently 
been  recently  ill,  and  was  now  miserably  sea-sick. 
He  heroically  tried  to  eat,  but  the  effort  was  a 
failure.  His  colorless  lips  were  tightly  pressed 
together,  nnd  at  intervals  the  cold  perspiration 
shone  on  his  forehead. 

“That  poor  boy  is  awfully  sick,”  said  Mary 
Sadlier,  with  tiie  calm  confidence  with  which  the 
American  girl  assumes  that  no  Italian  can  under- 
stand English.  “ Why  in  the  world  don’t  he  give 
up  and  go  to  bed  ?” 

“ The  honor  of  the  army  is  involved,  my  dear,” 
replied  Nellie.  “ He  will  die  at  tiie  post  of  dinner 
sooner  than  yield  in  the  presence  of  foreign- 

“ Then,  for  pity's  sake,  let’s  hurry  through  and 
go  on  deck.  I am  real  sorry  for  him.  His  eyes 
arc  perfectly  magnificent." 

“ Sli ! Suppose  he  understands  English  ?” 

“ But  of  course  lie  don’t.  You  can  see  that.  I’d 
like  to  tell  him  to  try  brandy,  but  I don’t  dare  to.” 

The  officer,  if  he  did  understand  the  girls’  con- 
vci siition,  gave  no  sign  of  intelligence;  but  be 
grew  paler,  and  was  forced  to  lean  liis  bead  on  bis 
hand.  lie  did  not  change  his  attitude  till  dinner 
was  over  and  the  Sadiiers  arose  to  go  on  deck. 
Then  li<‘  too  rose  to  his  feet,  saluted  them  grave- 
ly. and  disappeared  into  his  state-room. 

lie  appeared  the  next  morning  on  deck  as  the 
vi—'el  was  rounding  the  1’iinta  del  Faro,  and  pro- 
si-ntiv  lingering  near  the  Sadiiers,  begged  a light 
for  Ids  cigar  ft  out  Mr.  Sadlier. 

“ Perhaps  the  voting  fellow  knows  about  Mes- 
sina," said  that  gentleman.  “ You  ask  him,  John, 
; you  can  talk  Evctali. 


lid  I can't. ” ' Sowed  far  uj 
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point  to  be  ready  for  any  given  travelling 
event  so  far  in  advance  that  the  Scientific  Person 
once  remarked,  “ Susan,  you’re  always  just  a little 
late  for  yesterday’s  train.” 

However,  he  was  too  much  pleased  to-day  to 
find  fault  with  anything.  The  witchery  of  that 
marvellous  sight,  the  Strait  of  Messina,  had 
hold  upon  him.  On  the  one  hand,  Messina,  white 
as  an  Egyptian  city,  but  backed  by  tiie  glorious 
Sicilian  mountains;  on  the  other,  the  vast  and 
solemn  bulk  of  Aspromonte — aej/ra  e Jura  ns 
the  mountain  where  Dante  wandered — and  be- 
tween the  two  the  blue  strait  swarming  with  the 
white  sails  of  fishing-boats,  and  tiie  air  full  of 
sun  and  myth  and  history.  Scylla’s  rock  still 
frowns  on  the  passing  sailor,  and  you  can  see  the 
gleam  of  Norman  armor  on  the  beach,  the  flash 
of  Roman  and  Carthaginian  spear-heads  among 
the  olive-trees,  and  the  flame  of  Garibaldian  red 
shirts  on  the  slope  of  Aspromonte. 

The  Sadiiers  gave  half  a day  to  Messina,  and 
drove  to  the  churches,  the  fountains,  and  the 
ruined  Badia.  Messina  is  not  rich  in  architect- 
ure, and  it  has  no  pictures.  There  is  an  occa- 
sional Gothic  doorway  richly  moulded,  and  some 
good  carving  in  the  ornamentation  of  certain 
fountains,  but,  like  most  of  tiie  cities  of  southern 
Italy  and  Sicily,  its  picturesqueness  is  in  its  situa- 
tion and  its  people.  And  yet,  in  common  with 
other  Sicilian  towns,  Messina  is  an  architectural 
palimpsest.  The  Greek,  the  Roman,  the  Saracen, 
the  Norman,  nnd  tiie  Spaniard  have  all  left  traces 
of  their  respective  architectures,  the  one  often 
superimposed  upon  the  other,  and  all  alike  cov- 
ered with  the  all-levelling  whitewash  of  the  mod- 
ern architectural  anarchist. 

“ I don’t  think,”  said  Mrs.  Sadlier,  “ that  the 
churches  here  are  at  all  pretty.  Now  there  are 
very  pretty  churches  in  Rome  and  Florence;  St. 
Peter’s,  now,  is  very  pretty;  but  here  everything 
is  ugly  except  the  fountains.” 

“ And  they  haven’t  any  water  in  them,”  add- 
ed Mary. 

“ I remember  the  last  time  I was  here,”  said 
the  Scientific  Person,  musingly,  “ the  fountains 
were  dry  then.  I don’t  see  why.” 

“ Look  at  the  people  and  you’ll  see,”  replied 
Mr.  Sadlier.  “They  hate  the  sight  of  water." 

At  the  station,  as  they  took  their  tickets  for 
Taormina,  the  Sadiiers  found  the  young  lieuten- 
ant. He  explained  that  he  also  was  going  to 
Taormina — “ lie  iiad  a parent  there”;  and  it  ii.it- 
ii rally  happened  that  they  travelled  together.  He 
was  very  quick  to  help  tiie  travellers  and  point 
out  the  places  of  interest  along  the  route,  and  Mr. 
Sadlier  took  warmly  to  the  handsome  bright  young 
fellow.  At  Taormina,  bv  his  advice,  they  drove 
to  the  same  hotel,  and  when  Rossi  strolled  out  to 
see  “ his  parent,”  the  whole  party,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Mary,  was  enthusiastic  in  his  praise. 

The  Scientific  Person  had  a proud  moment  when 
the  next  morning  the  Sadiiers  had  their  first  sight 
of  Etna.  A heavy  bank  of  clouds  hid  the  moun- 
tain from  about  half-way  up  its  height  to  within 
a short  distance  of  the  summit.  The  apparent 
height  of  the  mountain  was  curiously  increased 
accident,  and  the  snow-dad  c<»ne  that 
up  among  the  clouds  had  tin*  effect 
' phenomenon — a pyramid  floating  in 


the  ether,  and  as  remote,  perhaps,  as  the  moon  or 
stars. 

“ Well,  I am  so  glad  we  came  !”  said  Mrs.  Sad- 
lier. “ Etna  is  perfectly  splendid,  and  the  hotel 
is  as  nice  as  it  can  be.  Oh,  I do  love  natural 
scenery  of  all  things!” 

At  Rossi's  suggestion  they  decided  to  postpone 
visiting  the  ruins  of  the  theatre  until  evening, 
and  the  day  was  easily  taken  up  in  wandering 
through  the  pieturesque  streets  of  Taormina  and 
climbing  the  steep  paths  outside  the  gates,  where 
tile  cactus  hedges  lined  the  road,  and  the  sun 
gleamed  between  the  olive-trees. 

“ How  ugly  the  cactus  is  !”  exclaimed  Nellie. 
“It  is  tiie  only  ugly  plant  I ever  saw.” 

“ It's  not  a plant,”  said  the  Scientific  Person. 

“ What  in  the  world  is  it,  then,  if  it  isn’t  a 
plant  ?” 

“ It's  a terrestrial  disease,”  was  the  serious  re- 
ply. “ When  the  earth  is  overheated  it  breaks 
out  with  an  eruption  of  cactus.  It’s  a sort  of 
mange,  and  I think  sulphur  would  be  the  proper 
remedy.” 

“ Hoiv  perfectly  horrible  !”  cried  Mrs.  Sadlier. 
“ Do  you  really  mean  it,  John  ? It  isn’t  catching, 
I hope ! Girls,  for  goodness’  sake,  don't  touch 
the  dreadful  tiling !” 

They  tired  themselves  out  with  the  endless  al- 
lurements of  Taormina.  It  is  a place  where  you 
must  always  walk  a little  further,  for  some  fresh 
beauty  of  nature  or  architecture  perpetually  beck- 
ons you  on.  Even  tiie  remembrance  that  the 
hotel  was  a good  one  could  not  wholly  occupy 
Mrs.  Sadlier’s  mind,  or  successfully  divert  her 
from  the  beauty  of  Taormina  and  the  wiusome- 
ness  of  the  young  soldier,  for  ho  was  with  them 
all  tiie  day,  and  devoted  himself  almost  exclusive- 
ly to  Mrs.  Sadlier;  so  much  so  that  Nellie  per- 
ceptibly pouted,  and  exhibited  a sudden  and  over- 
done interest  in  tiie  Scientific  Person's  theories 
and  facts,  which  awoke  even  that  unworldly 
man’s  suspicions. 

As  tiie  girls  were  dressing  for  dinner,  Nellie 
suddenly  said  that  Rossi  was  tiresome  and  im- 
pertinent, and  that  she  did  not  believe  that  he  had 
any  relatives  in  Taormina,  and  siie  wished  lie 
would  go  about  his  business.  Mary  made  no  im- 
mediate reply,  but  presently  said  that  the  young 
man  was  to  her  very  uninteresting,  and  it  was  in- 
different to  her  whether  he  staid  or  went. 

“ And  yet  you  are  so  tremendously  Italian.  I 
thought  you  worshipped  everything  Italian,  espe- 
cially an  Italian  soldier.” 

“Yes,  I love  Italy.  I sometimes  think  I have 
never  loved  and  never  shall  love  anything  else. 
Look  across  the  strait,  Nellie ! St.  John  never 
dreamed  of  anything  so  beautiful.” 

“ How  can  you  speak  in  that  wicked  way  about 
the  Bible?” 

Mary  did  not  reply.  The  sun  was  lighting  the 
top  of  Aspromonte,  and  the  shore  and  sea  were 
already  in  the  half  twilight.  From  the  bright 
eastern  sky  to  the  dark  olives  at  the  foot  of  As- 
promonte there  was  every  gradation  of  tint.  Far 
down  tiie  hill  of  Taormina  could  be  seen  the 
goats  on  their  way  back  to  the  town,  and  the 
droning  song  of  a band  of  returning  laborers 
came  like  a faint  vague  memory  to  the  ear.  The 
elder  girl  lenned  on  the  railing  of  the  balcony 
and  dreamed,  while  Nellie,  out  of  sympathy  with 
all  peaceful  beauty,  fretted  over  her  dressing. 

It  was  Rossi’s  uniform,  added  to  more  prosaic 
arguments,  that  induced  the  custode  of  the  Greek 
theatre  to  admit  the  party  after  nightfall.  They 
had  the  whole  place  to  themselves  and  the  moon- 
light; and  the  daily  English  girl  with  her  sketch- 
ing-book on  her  angular  knees,  the  German  paint- 
er with  his  pipe  and  easel,  and  the  party  of  tour- 
ists with  their  chattering  guide,  were  not  there  to 
break  the  aesthetic  peace. 

They  wandered  among  the  columns  and  climb- 
ed the  grass-grown  walls.  Mrs.  Sadlier  confessed 
herself  tired,  and  sat  down  on  a broken  pedestal, 
while  her  husband  and  the  Scientific  Person 
smoked  silently  beside  her.  Rossi  and  the  two 
girls  were  at  tiie  highest  point  of  the  ruins,  their 
figures  sharp  against  the  sky. 

They  were  lost  in  the  beauty  of  the  scene,  when 
suddenly  the  soldier  began  to  sing.  His  voice 
was  a superb  and  sympathetic  barytone,  and  he 
sang  as  the  natural  expression  of  the  feeling  of 
the  moment,  and  as  if  lie  were  miles  away  from 
any  listener.  It  was  a passionate  dramatic  song 
of  a soldier  who  takes  a friend’s  place  in  the 
army  in  order  to  leave  him  with  tiie  woman  whom 
they  both  love,  and  who,  in  the  proud  sorrow  of 
his  sacrifice,  declares  that  henceforth  bis  flag 
shall  be  bis  bride.  At  the  last  refrain,  throb- 
bing with  hot  blood  and  glorified  with  self-sacri- 
fice— “ la  mia  x/msa  sara  ! la  tnia  Law  Una"  — 
a sob  of  overwrought  nerves  warned  Rossi,  who 
was  standing  close  to  Mary  Sadlier,  that  tiie  song 
was  trojifxi  forte. 

He  took  no  notice  of  her  emotion,  but  when 
she  recovered  herself  enough  to  ask  him  who 
wrote  the  song,  lie  told  her  the  writer’s  name, 
and  offered  to  send  it  to  her. 

“ What  was  that  song  all  about  ?’’  asked  Nellie, 
who  knew  no  Italian. 

Mary  told  her. 

“ Well,  I don’t  believe  there  are  many  Italians 
who  would  give  up  a girl  in  that  wav,”  said 
Nellie. 

“You  think  that  we  others  can  love  only  for 
pleasure  ?”  asked  the  lieutenant.  “ Listen,  signo- 
rina.  I knew  a man — lie  is  of  my  friends — in 
Naples  who  was  espoused  to  a beautiful  young 
lady,  but  the  day  of  the  wedding  the  mamma 
would  not  consent,  and  the  young  lady  cut  off  all 
her  hair,  and  sent  it  to  her  lover,  and  went  into  a 
convent.  It  gave  him  a blow  in  tiie  stomach,  and 
it  is  now  years  that  he  can  take  nothing  tint 
English  biscuit  and  water.  Does  not  that  show 
how  my  friend  loved  ? Begorra,  it  appears  to 
me." 

“It  was  very,  dreadful,’’  said  Nellie,  “and  it  is 
the  first  time  I ever  heard  of  blighted  love  strik- 
ing to  the  stomach.  But,  Mr.  Rossi,  may  I ask  you 
who  was  your  English  teacher?” 


“ He  was  Sir  Flanagan,  an  English  gentleman 
from  the  capital  of  England.  Dublin  is  its  name, 
I think.  He  was  in  difficulties ; indeed,  he  was  a 
servant;  but  his  family  was  of  the  highest,  so  he 
assured  tne.” 

“ Did  he  teach  you  to  sav  ‘ begorra’  ?” 

“ Certainly.” 

“Very  well ; you  must  not  say  it  before  Indies. 
It  is  not  nice.” 

The  lieutenant,  who  prided  himself  on  his  per- 
fect knowledge  of  English,  was  severely  wounded 
in  his  self-love,  though  he  affected  to  be  giateful 
for  Nellie’s  reproof. 

Impulsively  Mary  said,  in  Italian,  “ Do  not  mind 
her ; she  is  quite  wrong.” 

Rossi  swiftly  pressed  her  hand,  but  dropped  it 
again  so  quickly  that  it  was  impossible  for  her 
to  protest  by  withdrawing  it  herself.  Just  then 
Mrs.  Sadlier’s  thin  sharp  voice  called  the  gills  to 
come  down  before  they  should  all  Hike  their 
deaths  of  cold  up  there  in  that  dew. 

“ As  if  there  is  any  more  dew  here  than  there 
is  where  she  is?”  protested  Nellie.  “She  wants 
Rossi  to  talk  to  her,  and  not  to  us.” 

They  had  otie  more  day  at  Taormina.  Tiie 
ruined  Gothic  lower  of  La  Badia,  with  its  exqui- 
site gradations  of  tint,  nnd  the  wilderness  of  wild 
flowers  which  caress  its  base,  fascinated  Mrs.  Sad- 
lier, and  she  wondered  why  some  enterprising  man 
did  not  buv  it,  add  a nice  new  building  to  it, 
and  open  it  us  a first-class  hotel.  Mr.  Sadlier 
submitted  meekly  to  Taormina,  as  he  had  sub- 
mitted to  the  rest  of  Italy.  He  was  very  tolerant 
of  intelligence  and  taste  in  other  people.  Some- 
times lie  would  remark  : “ The  only  comfortable 
place  I have  seen  in  Italy  is ’s  pension.  Ev- 

ery room  is  the  same  temperature,  and  they  gave 
us  pie.”  But  this  was  a mild  and  innocuous  pro- 
test. against  the  beauties  of  nature  and  art. 

The  last  night  in  Taormina  the  girls  went  si- 
lentlv  to  bed,  and  exchanged  few  words  while  un- 
dressing. It  had  been  settled  that  Rossi  was  to 
go  with  them  to  Syracuse,  and  he  had  become  so 
much  at  home  in  the  family  that  it  seemed  the 
most  natural  thing  in  the  world.  The  girls  lay 
in  their  little  iron  bedsteads  and  thought  of  the 
handsome  soldier.  Nellie  knew  she  was  in  love 
with  him.  She  knew  nothing  of  his  diameter, 
his  reputation,  his  |>osition.  She  loved  him  for 
no  intelligible  reason,  but  to  her  it  was  enough 
that  he  was  “so  awfully  nice."  She  dreamed  of 
herself  as  a bride  in  white  standing  by  the  side 
of  her  husband  in  his  dark  blue  and  gold  uni- 
form. She  had  not  the  slightest  doubt  that  he 
would  propose  to  her.  She  knew  she  was  pretty, 
and  believed  she  was  irresistible.  The  elder  girl, 
with  her  slow,  deep,  intense  nature,  was  as  differ- 
cut  from  her  sister  mentally  and  morally  as  she 
was  physically.  She  was  a dreamer  because  her 
insight  was  clearer  than  that  of  other  girls.  She 
saw  the  material,  prosaic  side  of  her  life  in  her 
New  York  home  so  vividly  that  it  oppressed  her, 
and  drove  her  to  dream  of  Italy  as  a place  of 
spiritual  freedom — a land  where  she  could  break 
out  of  her  prison  of  prose.  It  did  not  disappoint 
her.  To  her  it  was  given  as  it  is  given  to  few 
foreigners  to  know  the  Italy  that  is  not  seen  but 
felt.  She  loved  it  with  all  the  passion  of  her  na- 
ture. She  knew  that  she  was  at  home  in  Italy 
and  an  alien  elsewhere. 

Rossi  had  interested  her  from  the  first.  The 
feminine  element  in  him  that  is  never  wanting  in 
the  strongest  Italian  man,  and  that  ndds  grace 
and  subtlety  without  detracting  from  strength, 
charmed  her.  His  perfect  naturalness  and  sin- 
cerity— qualities  which  can  coexist  in  the  Soutli- 
Italian  with  an  enveraeitr  of  speech  that  appalls 
tiie  truthful  Anglo  Saxon — attracted  her  strongly. 
She  did  not  love  him,  but  she  foresaw  that  love 
for  him  awaited  her  in  tiie  near  future.  It  might 
be  a week,  it  might  be  two  weeks,  but  she  knew 
that  it  was  inevitable.  And  she  knew  why  she 
would  love  him.  It  was  because  lie  was  sympa- 
thetic to  her,  not  because  she  imagined  him  to 
possess  qualities  which  perhaps  lie  did  and  per- 
haps he  did  not  possess.  She  could  speak  with 
him  in  a look,  in  tiie  careless  touch  of  a hand. 
She  knew  that  her  will  could  dominate  his  and 
her  magnetism  enslave  him.  Through  the  long 
soft  night.,  with  the  remote  nnd  passionless  stais 
watching  her  through  the  open  window,  she 
thought  out  the  possible  poem  of  love,  and  turned 
away  from  it.  She  did  not  vet  love  Rossi,  but 
she  was  sur'e  her  sister  did.  Site  would  turn  back 
from  the  path  that  led  to  love  while  it  was  yet 
possible,  and  leave  Nellie  to  win  or  lose  un- 
rival  led. 

Through  the  dull  plain  of  Catania,  nnd  over 
and  through  the  worn  gray  hills  south  of  it,  the 
train  made  its  slow  way  to  Syracuse,  where  the 
quaint,  rambling  old  hotel,  maligned  of  Hare  and 
suspected  of  Murray,  but  withal  dimming  in  its 
quaiutness,  awaited  the  travellers.  Then?  are 
ruins  of  all  nations  at  Syracuse,  and  when  one  is 
tired  of  the  Greek  fountain  of  Arethusa,  the  Ro- 
man temples,  the  Saracenic  and  Norman  door- 
ways and  windows,  and  the  picturesque  and  dirty 
Sicilian  town,  there  is  the  Anapus,  where  one 
floats  on  an  Egyptian  stream — a miniature  Nile, 
with  doubtless  invisible  pyramids  and  sphinxes 
concealed  behind  its  hedge  of  tall  papyrus  n*t*ds. 
Tiie  Anapus  is  unique  in  Europe — an  Egyptian 
dream  left  behind  when  Isis  was  expelled  from 
Italy,  and  never  vet  awakened  ; a concrete  objec- 
tive dream  that  can  be  seen  and  touched  without 
ever  passing  from  dreaminess  to  reality. 

They  had  spent  two  days  at  Syracuse  when  one 
evening  Rossi  asked  for  a private  interview  with 
Mr.  Sadlier.  The  latter  really  liked  him,  but  it 
being  an  article  of  his  creed  that  all  foreigners 
were  fortune-hunters,  lie  was  determined  that  no 
daughter  of  his  should  marry  one. 

“Sir  Sadlier,”  began  the  lieutenant,  “ I have 
the  honor  to  usk  you  what  will  be  the  dowry  of 
Miss  Mary?” 

“ What  do  you  want  to  know  that  for  ?” 

“ Because,  if  she  lias  enough,  I shall  beg  of  you 
the  periijtssioi) Jo  makft  to  lier  the  court.” 

“ Is  if-tlivigrri  or  uJuratley  that  you  want?” 
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Tlie  young  man  flushed.  “ It  is  not  her  money 
that  I love,”  he  replied.  “No,  Signor  Sadlier, 
by  the  piper  that  played  before  Moses ! But  you 
comprehend  that  I cannot  marry  her  without  a 
dowry.  Perceive,  Signor  Sadlicr : I have  passed 
my  examins,  nnd  shall  be  captain  in  six  months. 
Then  there  will  be  necessary  only  thirty  thousand 
francs.  I have  nothing,  but  my  mother  will  sure- 
ly give  me  ten  thousand  if  I tell  her  I have  lost 
it  at  cards.  Then  there  will  be  needed  but  twen- 
ty thousand.  If  Miss  Marv  will  have  only  that, 
it  suffices,  and  I will  ask  you  to  let  me  make  her 
the  court  at  once.” 

All  the  Americanism  of  Sadlier’s  nature  re- 
volted against  what  seemed  to  him  a proposal  to 
marry  his  daughter  at  the  price  of  twenty  thou- 
sand francs.  But  he  was  habitually  a cool-head- 
ed man,  and  he  kept  his  temper. 

“ Mr.  Rossi,”  he  replied,  “ you’ve  made  a mis- 
take. We  don’t  buy  husbands  for  our  daughters 
in  America.  I’m  willing  to  make  allowances  for 
your  being  a foreigner  and  to  overlook  this  con- 
versation, but  you  must  understand  that  under 
no  circumstances  will  I give  my  consent  to  iny 
daughter's  marrying  any  foreigner,  whether  he 
wants  to  be  paid  for  it  or  not.” 

Rossi  bit  his  lip.  “ It  is  then  finished,"  he 
said,  presently,  “nnd  I must  see  the  young  lady 
no  more.  I thank  you  for  your  kindness,  and  I 
say  farewell.  May  the  Howly  Vargiu  bless  you 
and  yours !” 

“No,  no!”  cried  Sadlier.  “You  needn't  do 
that.  You’d  better  come  with  us  to-morrow,  or 
else  the  ladies  will  think  something  is  wrong. 
Come,  we’ll  shake  hands  and  say  no  more  about 
it.  We’re  going  away  day  after  to-morrow  any- 
way, and  it  will  be  time  enough  to  say  good-by 
then.”  And  so  it  was  settled,  and  the  young 
man  withdrew  sadly,  but  with  the  consolation 
that  he  had  got  one  more  day  left  to  him. 

As  he  left  the  room  the  Scientific  Person  en- 
tered. “ What  did  the  marquis  want  ?”  he  asked. 

“ Marquis ! What  do  you  mean  ?” 

“ Why,  I mean  that  the  young  fellow  is  a mar- 
quis. He  gave  one  of  his  cards  to  me  to-day.” 

“Well,  he  never  put  on  airs  about  it,  I must 
sav  that  for  him,”  said  Mr.  Sadlier ; “ but  lie’s  just 
made  me  a proposal  to  marry  Mary  if  I will  give 
her  twenty  thousand  francs." 

“ Then  he  must  have  some  money  himself,  and 
proposes  to  furnish  the  balance.  That’s  rather 
to  his  credit,  anyhow.” 

“ Will  you  condescend  to  tell  me  vvliat  you 
mean  ?”  cried  Mr.  Sadlier,  feeling  himself  becloud- 
ed by  mystery. 

“ Why,  simply  this.  No  Italian  lieutenant  is 
allowed  to  marry  unless  the  girl  has  thirty-five 
thousand  francs  invested  in  government  bonds. 
If  be  is  a captain,  only  thirty  thousand  is  re- 
quired. Now  if  Rossi  said  he  could  marry  Mary 
with  a dowry  of  twenty  thousand  francs,  he  must 
have  meant  to  furnish  the  balance  himself.” 

“ I believe  he  did  say  something  about  getting 
ten  thousand  from  his  mother  by  telling  her  a 
thumping  lie.” 

“ Well,  what  did  you  tell  the  boy?” 

“I  told  him  that  my  daughter  should  never 
marry  a foreigner,  but  I didn’t  pitch  into  him,  as 
I had  a great  mind  to  do.  I told  him  to  stay 
with  us  to-morrow,  and  then  say  good-by.  Af- 
ter what  you  say  I think  better  of  him,  but  I am 
still  dead  against  an  American  girl  marrying  any 
beggarly  foreigner.  But,  for  Heaven's  sake ! don’t 
let  my  wife  know  the  young  fellow  is  a marquis. 
I don’t  know  what  she  wouldn’t  do  if  she  knew 
it.” 

Later  in  the  evening  Rossi  and  the  ladies 
walked  to  the  sea-wall,  and  stood  gazing  at  the 
marvellous  bay  under  the  matchless  Sicilian  moon- 
light. Rossi  6tood  near  Mary  Sadlier,  and  was 
strangely  silent.  Suddenly  he  lighted  a match 
and  held  it  up  to  his  face. 

“ Will  the  miss  kindly  regal’d  my  cheek  ?”  he 
said.  His  cheek  was  wet  with  tears.  “ Behold 
how  I weep,”  he  continued.  “ I shall  weep  all 
this  night,  and  I must  not  tell  you  why.”  With 
a dramatic  gesture  he  hurled  the  match  into  the 
water.  “ I shall  be  after  weeping  for  many  days. 
I would  that  I imd  staid  in  Africa,  and  been  kilt 
entirely,”  he  added. 

Just  then  the  rest  of  the  party  drew  near,  nnd 
Mrs.  Sadlier,  who  had  just  learned  that  Rossi  was 
a marchese,  overwhelmed  him  with  her  republi- 
can sense  of  the  grandeur  of  his  title. 

They  had  reserved  the  excursion  to  the  Lato- 
mia  of  the  Cappuccini  for  the  last  morning  of 
their  stay  at  Syracuse.  A Latomia  is  an  ancient 
nnd  deserted  quarry,  and  he  who  wishes  a de- 
scription of  one,  as  well  ns  of  the  other  attrac- 
tions of  Syracuse,  will  find  it  in  the  guide-books. 
The  Latomia  of  the  Cappuccini  is  perhaps  the 
most  picturesque  of  its  kind,  although  one  of  its 
rivals,  the  Latomia  del  Paradiso,  boasts  of  the 
unique  attraction  of  the  Ear  of  Dionysius,  which 
persons  skilled  in  believing  may  manage  to  accept 
ns  the  earliest  substitute  for  the  telephone.  In 
the  Latomia  of  the  Capuchins  six  thousand  Athe- 
nian prisoners  are  said  to  have  “ languished”  for 
eight  months  during  one  of  the  Peloponnesian 
wars — a story  which  is  quite  credible,  since  pris- 
oners in  such  a place  could  not  well  have  done 
anything  else  except  languish.  It  is  now  a wil- 
derness of  wild  and  unspeakably  beautiful  vege- 
tation. The  perpendicular  wails  are  nearly  a 
hundred  feet  in  height,  and  the  winding  path  by 
whicli  the  descent  into  the  interior  is  made  is  ill- 
adapted  for  use  by  nervous  persons. 

The  party  had  explored  the  Latomia,  and  were 
returning  to  the  clear  day  above.  It  was  by  ac- 
cident that  Mary  had  lingered  in  the  rear,  but  not 
by  accident  that  Rossi  had  retraced  his  steps  to 
find  her.  She  met  him  on  a narrow  ledge  about 
thirty  feet  from  the  bottom,  and  answered  his 
greeting  coldly.  With  a pained  look  he  stepped 
aside  to  let  her  pass.  The  crumbling  rock  gave 
way  under  him,  and  as  Mary  turned  at  the  sound 
of  the  falling  stories  she  saw  him  in  the  very  act 
of  falling  headlong. 

With  a Btep  as  swift  and  sure^as  that  of  an 
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Alpine  mountaineer  she  rushed  down  the  path. 
She  found  him  lying  senseless  on  a thicket  of 
flowers.  There  was  a red  stain  on  the  while 
roses  that  were  crushed  under  his  shoulder.  She 
threw  herself  by  his  side,  and  drew  his  head  on 
her  lap.  The  blood  oozing  through  his  coat 
sleeve  wet  her  hand.  She  thought  lie  was  dead, 
and  thought  of  nothing  else.  She  strained  him 
close  to  her  bosom,  and  kissed  him  as  one  who 
kisses  without  hope  and  in  the  sweep  of  wild  de- 
spair. An  exclamation  made  her  raise  her  slow, 
dazed  eyes,  and  she  saw  her  sister  standing  close 
beside  her. 


SOME  FEATHERED  BRIGANDS 
OF  THE  AIR. 

Among  the  many  enemies  which  threaten  to  ex- 
terminate our  game  birds  the  powerful  hawks  of 
the  air  stand  almost  in  the  front  rank,  occupying 
a position,  as  it  were,  among  tiie  feathered  tribes 
that  can  only  be  likened  to  brigands.  Powerful 
of  flight,  keen  of  eye,  swift  as  shooting  arrows  in 
their  descent,  bold  and  rapacious  in  their  habits, 
and  wild  and  roving  in  their  continual  search  for 
prey,  they  form  a species  of  enemy  that  few 
creatures,  whether  they  be  feathered  or  furred, 
can  escape  when  pounced  upon  in  the  open. 
Among  these  terrible  warriors  of  the  air  the  buz- 
zard-hawks occupy  first  place  by  virtue  of  their 
size  and  strength.  East  of  the  Mississippi  four 
species  are  found,  the  great  red- tailed  hawk  (Bu- 
teo  borealis)  being  the  commonest  and  largest.  Its 
loud  scream,  resembling  the  syllable  kal,  uttered 
now  and  then  as  it  soars  around  in  great  circles, 
is  familiar  to  the  ears  of  most  hunters.  Its  ma- 
jestic appearance  in  the  air  has  often  been  the 
theme  of  poets’  songs;  but  the  sportsman  sees 
nothing  but  fair  “game”  in  the  circling  creature 
sailing  two  to  four  hundred  feet  above  his  head. 
The  shot-gun  is  not  of  much  use  for  these  birds, 
as  they  rarely  approach  within  ordinary  range  of 
such  an  implement,  but  the  stout  body  nnd  long 
wings  make  a fair  target  for  a rifle  bail.  When 
the  bird  lias  made  half  of  its  circle,  and  comes  up 
against  the  wind,  its  flight  is  much  slower,  and 
the  hunter’s  chance  1ms  come.  The  birds  live 
almost  entirely  off  such  dainty  food  as  ruffed 
grouse,  sharp-tailed  grouse,  quail,  rabbit,  spruce- 
partridge,  and  migratory  birds. 

Nearly  ns  large  as  the  red-tailed  hawk,  but  less 
majestic  in  its  flight  and  habits,  is  Swainson’.s 
buzzard  ( Buteo  swainsoui),  which  prefers  to  obtain 
its  food  by  decoying  birds  from  the  bush,  and 
then  pounciug  upon  them  from  a short  distance. 
Birds  smaller  than  quails  form  their  principal 
food,  while  many  insects  are  devoured  by  them. 
To  have  sport  with  this  bird,  one  must  frighten 
it  off  its  nest,  when  the  cunning  creature  will  limp 
and  flutter  away  as  if  severely  wounded.  Follow 
it  a sufficient  distance  from  the  nest,  and  it  will 
suddenly  rise  up  in  the  air  and  sail  off  to  other 
parts.  A fine  shot  is  then  offered.  It  has  a 
wing  expanse  of  some  forty-nine  inches  or  more, 
which  offers  a fair  target  for  a ball. 

The  red-shouldered  hawk  ( Buteo  litttatus)  is  a 
trifle  smaller  than  either  of  the  above,  and  far 
more  tiinid  in  its  habits.  It  seldom  ventures  out- 
side of  the  forest,  where  it  obtains  its  food  by 
perching  itself  on  some  old  stump  of  a tree,  and 
sitting  motionless  until  some  prey  approaches  its 
resting-place.  The  sight  of  an  enemy  coining 
through  the  forest  is  the  signal  for  alarm,  and  it 
immediately  sails  up  in  the  air  to  great  heights. 
But  just  after  it  has  finished  a hearty  meal,  the 
gourmand  becomes  so  gorged  that  rapid  flying  is 
almost  impossible,  and  it  cannot  even  sail  around 
in  the  air  for  a long  time  at  once.  The  hunter 
can  at  such  times  often  get  good  shots  at  the 
creature.  The  broad- winged  hawk  ( Buteo  penn- 
sylvanicns)  resembles  it  somewhat,  only  the  latter 
is  more  daring  and  fierce  in  its  nttacks.  Hunger 
will  often  make  it  so  bold  that  it  will  seize  wound- 
ed game  frhin  before  the  very  gun  of  the  hunter. 

Supplementing  these  large  brigands  of  the  air 
are  many  smaller  species,  which,  though  not  so 
noble  game,  are  far  more  common  and  easier  of 
capture.  Every  duck-hunter  is  familiar  with  that 
destructive  creature  known  as  the  peregrine,  or 
duck-hawk,  the  powers  of  which  have  been  known 
for  years.  It  does  not  hesitate  to  attack  game  as 
large  and  even  larger  than  itself,  and  its  well- 
aimed,  arrow-like  blow  seldom  gives  its  victim  a 
chance  to  retaliate.  In  New  England  it  is  called 
the  great-footed  hawk,  and  it  may  be  found  all 
along  our  Atlantic  coast  every  year,  following 
close  on  the  heels  of  the  spring  and  autumn 
flocks  of  ducks.  The  flight  of  the  bird  when  in 
quest  of  prey  is  something  astonishing,  nnd  it  is 
a common  occurrence  for  it  to  overtake  the  fleet- 
winged carrier-pigeon.  German  falconers  train 
the  birds  for  the  express  purpose  of  overtaking 
carrier-pigeons,  which  make  them  of  great  service 
in  times  of  war.  The  courage  and  dasli  of  the 
bird  make  it  a favorite  in  spite  of  its  destructive 
qualities.  To  shoot  one  of  these  rapid  flyers 
when  in  pursuit  of  a flock  of  ducks,  the  hunter 
wants  a shot-gun,  well  charged  witli  heavy  duck- 
shot.  Tiie  bird  does  not  soar  about  in  the  air 
as  do  the  buzzard-hawks,  but  often  approaches 
within  a very  reasonable  distance  of  tiie  gunner. 

The  little  pigeon-hawk  (Falco  coliuuhtiriux), 
though  a tiny  creature  compared  with  tiie  duck- 
liawk,  rivals  its  larger  companion  in  its  rapid 
flying.  It  is  seldom  shot,  even  by  the  best  of 
woodsmen.  It  is  always  on  tiie  move,  restless 
and  quick,  watching  with  tiie  keenest  of  eyes  for 
danger  or  prey,  and  ready  at  a moment's  notice 
to  enter  into  the  wildest  sort  of  race.  It  doubles 
up,  circles  around,  dodges,  falls,  and  rises  alter- 
nately with  such  rapid  motion, that  the  larger 
hawks  can  seldom  capture  it.  They  kill  thou- 
sands of  pigeons,  doves,  and  robins  every  season, 
catching  them  with  apparent  ease. 

Of  the  chicken- hawks,  as  they  are  called,  the 
small  Cooper’s  hawk  (Arcijriter  coopn-i)  is  prob- 
ably the  boldest  and  most  destructive.  It  is  a 
pretty  bird,  with  a white  breast  and  dark  ashy* 
bapwn  back,  and  it  is  found  throughout  North 
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America.  Everybody  is  its  enemy,  and  it  is  killed 
whenever  possible,  which  isn’t  every  day  in  tiie 
week.  It  flics  close  to  tiie  ground  for  its  prey, 
but  its  ever-watcliful  eve  detects  danger  as  quick- 
ly as  it  does  food.  Rabbits,  grouse,  squirrels, 
lizards,  and  snakes  are  also  its  prey. 

A few  other  feathered  brigands  are  worthy  of 
passing  notice.  Tiie  little  sharp-shinned  hawk 
(Aeeipiter  fnsens)  imitates  its  larger  companions 
in  destroying  wild  pigeons,  pari  ridges,  grouse, 
and  song-birds  so  successfully  that  sportsmen  are 
killing  it  whenever  a shot  is  obtainable.  Tiie 
woodpecker  is  a quick  bird,  and  can  usually  es- 
cape a hawk  by  darting  around  a tree ; but  tiie 
sharp-shinned  hawks  are  too  much  even  for  these 
artful  little  birds.  Tiie  iiawks  usually  hunt  in 
pairs,  and  they  very  easily  out  wit  tiie  most  cun- 
ning bird.  They  have  a zigzag,  wavering  flight 
when  they  are  searching  a woods  for  prey.  The 
squirrel  - hawk  is  another  destructive  creature, 
that  hangs  about  in  tiie  woods  and  along  the  sea- 
coast,  destroying  small  birds  by  the  wholesale. 
Squirrels,  mice,  moles,  and  reptiles  are  devoured 
by  them.  They  are  dull  and  sluggish  compared 
with  most  of  the  other  Iiawks,  and  lack  their  dash 
and  boldness.  Tiie  marsh-hawk,  or  harrier,  is 
probably  oue  of  tiie  least  destructive  of  the  whole 
feathered  tribe  of  brigands.  Its  feeding-ground 
is  low  marshes,  where  it  destroys  field-mice  and 
small  birds.  Agriculturists  are  in  favor  of  pro- 
tecting this  bird,  inusinuch  as  its  services  in  de- 
stroying mice  and  moles  more  than  compensate 
for  its  destruction  done  in  other  ways.  It  is  easily 
shot  by  hunters,  but  it  fights  fiercely  when  only 
wounded.  In  tiie  Southern  States  the  planters 
welcome  it,  for  it  serves  most  effectually  to  drive 
rice-birds  off  tiie  rice  swamps.  Unfortunately  it 
has  been  trapped  and  shot  so  universally  that  it 
is  getting  very  scarce  in  North  America — a fact 
that  cannot  but  be  deplored  by  all  who  under- 
stand the  nature  of  the  bird. 

George  Ethelbert  Walsh. 


ARCHES  OF  TRIUMPH. 

The  accidental  is  sometimes  more  beautiful  nnd 
worthy  of  life  than  objects  wrought  with  anxiety 
bv  the  trained  hands  of  masters,  but  there  is  need 
of  the  eye  of  genius  to  seize  and  establish  it  as  a 
type  forever.  The  accidental  plays  a great  part 
in  triumphs  of  invention  nnd  the  fine  arts.  Who 
has  not  wondered,  when  visiting  the  ruins  of 
cathedrals  in  northern  Europe,  the  remains  of 
aqueducts  near  Rome,  the  lonely  arch  which 
marks  the  site  of  some  forgotten  mosque  of  Asia 
Minor,  whether  the  finished  building  could  pos- 
sibly have  had  such  grandeur  and  noble  simplicity 
as  its  ruin  ? Were  we  able  to  see  as  they  really 
once  appeared  tiie  strange  pyramidal  temples  of 
Yucatan,  or  the  rugged,  cyclopean  buildings  at 
Titicaca  in  Peru,  would  they  impress  us  with  so 
much  awe  ns  now,  when  the  very  races  who  fash- 
ioned them  can  hardly  be  detected  among  tiie 
aboriginal  tribes  of  the  land,  and  their  antedilu- 
vian frames  have  all  the  advantage  of  apparent 
imperishability  when  seen  uuclotiied  of  their  for- 
mer coverings?  A single  lancet  window  that 
rears  itself  without  a trace  of  painting,  leading, 
or  stained  glass  from  a heap  of  stones  over  which 
the  ivy  runs  wild  may  well  be  a more  beautiful 
object  than  the  church  itself  as  it  stood  smug 
and  prosperous  with  its  shiny  roof  of  lead,  its 
profusion  of  pinnacles  and  finiais,  its  neat  wooden 
frames  and  colored  panes  of  glass.  The  eye  is 
no  longer  confused  by  many  impressions,  but  fol- 
lows the  upward  swing  of  the  arch  with  the  plea- 
sure felt  when  tracing  the  swoop  of  the  night- 
hawk.  The  sky  relieves  the  noble  simplicity  of 
each  curve,  and  the  ruin  seems  to  have  to  the 
highest  degree  that  union  of  strength  and  delicacy 
which  is  so  grateful  in  works  of  art. 

Arches  of  triumph  are  but  portions  of  build- 
ings detached  and  glorified  for  a purpose  above 
mere  utility.  Like  most  things,  they  spring  from 
more  than  one  root ; they  are,  as  we  see  them 
now  and  read  of  them  in  old  books,  merely  the 
results  of  many  phases  of  evolution.  They  are 
essentially  Latin ; for  although  Greece  can  boast 
at  Athens  of  an  exquisite  example,  whose  small- 
ness only  brings  out  better  its  charm,  the  Arch  of 
Hadrian  is  a Latin  arch  in  honor  of  the  Roman 
emperor  of  that  name.  It  is  crowned  with  tiie 
skeleton  of  a building  in  a purely  Greek  style. 
On  either  side,  above  and  below,  are  the  traces  of 
tiie  pillars  which  graced  rather  than  gave  any 
structural  aid  to  the  right  and  left  of  the  passage. 
The  same  simple  means  of  decoration  is  found  at 
Rome  in  tiie  Arch  of  Drusus,  so  called,  which  is 
not  a triumphal  arch  at  ail,  hut  merely  tiie  pas- 
sageway for  a street  under  an  aqueduct.  Yet  tiie 
massive  arch  stones  and  prominent  key,  the  well- 
detached  columns  that  supported  a false  archi- 
trave, give  it  an  air  of  distinction  beneath  tiie 
formless  superincumbent  mass  of  brick-work. 
Neither  is  tiie  beautiful  arch  of  the  King’s  Tomb 
at  Delhi  triumphal,  nor  that  in  the  mins  at  Ephe- 
sus, nor  in  all  probability  that  at  Palmyra  which 
is  called  the  Arch  of  Triumph ; they  are  the  re- 
mains of  lofty  entrances  or  gates  to  old  build- 
ings. Yet  among  the  ideas  from  which  the  true 
arch  of  triumph  has  sprung  that  of  a gateway 
may  he  fairly  reckoned. 

•Nations  which  did  not  use  the  arch  in  theiv 
buildings  employed  the  independent  detached 
portal  as  a mark  of  the  highest  honors.  Per- 
haps  the  nation  or  tribe  which  left  at  Titicaca 
tiie  square  gateways  hewn  out  of  one  gigantic 
stone  had  not  reached  this  degree  of  speciali- 
zation in  architecture,  and  quite  surely  not  the 
point  of  erecting  one  for  a human  being.  But  it 
is  likely  Chat  the  Peruvian  monoliths  were  meant 
to  honor  a deity,  or  the  spirits  of  the  dead,  like 
the  gateways  elaborately  wrought  in  stone  by  tiie 
nations  of  Farther  India.  In  Egypt  the  purpose 
of  gateways  as  distinctive  honors  to  a god  is  clear. 
Tiie  pylons  at  Karnak  prepared  the  visitor  for 
the  great  courts  of  the  temple,  for  the  solemn 
pillared  inner  halls,  and  the  tinai  cell,  dark  and 
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mysterious,  most  ancient  as  well  as  most  holy, 
where  the  god  himself  dwelt  behind  a veil. 

Perhaps  it  was  the  Etruscan  federation  which 
gave  to  Rome  the  pattern  out  of  which  the  Latins 
evolved  the  earliest  arches  of  triumph,  making 
them  more  luxurious  and  permanent  as  they  be- 
came rich  with  the  booty  of  conquered  and  of 
slowly  despoiled  provinces.  A certain  connec- 
tion between  such  buildings  nnd  the  stale  reli- 
gion to  he  noted  points  that  wav,  for  most  of  ilie 
forms  of  religion,  most  of  the  elements  in  the 
state  craft  nnd  architecture  of  ihe  Romans,  came 
from  Etruria.  Blit  this  strange  old  people  could 
only  have  supplied  the  germs. 

The  early  Romans  caused  those  captives  in  war 
whom  they  wished  to  humiliate  and  then  send  de- 
spoiled to  their  towns  to  pass  tinder  an  Arch  of 
Ignominy,  which  was  handily  set  up  by  the  aid  of 
throe  long  spears,  one  lashed  across  tiie  upper 
ends  of  two  others  which  were  thrust  in  the 
ground.  Having  made  the  common  herd  pass 
under  the  yoke,  the  commander  returned  to  Rome 
with  the  captive  leaders  in  hopes  to  receive  the 
honor  of  a triumph — a reward  by  no  means  cer- 
tain, owing  to  politics  and  the  jealousies  of  rivals. 
Later  generals  were  not  averse  to  have  at  Rome 
itself,  when  a triumph  was  decreed  to  them,  a re- 
presentation of  the  yoke  on  a large  scale,  which 
the  enthusiasm  of  the  citizens  decked  with  in- 
scriptions and  hung  with  trophies  composed  of 
captured  armor  and  weapons.  In  the  timber 
arches  temporarily  placed  across  the  Sacred  Way 
on  such  occasions,  wc  may  confidently  find  the 
main  root  of  the  stately  arched  buildings  of  stone 
and  marble,  decked  with  sculptures  and  bronze 
statues,  of  a later  day. 

With  the  development  of  her  architecture 
from  contact  with  Asia  Minor  there  came  a de- 
velopment of  the  science  of  honoring  the  gods 
nnd  great  men.  The  Arch  of  Triumph  when 
made  of  imperishable  materials  was  no  longer 
a “yoke"  for  tiie  captives  in  the  procession  of 
a victorious  general,  no  longer  an  erection  of 
squared  beams  to  support  painted  words  of  wel- 
come nnd  trophies,  but  an  ornament  for  the  city, 
for  whose  erection  great  sums  were  spent  and 
tiie  best  architects  engaged,  whether  these  were 
Etruscans,  or  Greeks  oi  Asia  Minor  or  Greece 
proper,  or  Romans  learned  in  the  sciences  of  the 
East.  Bass-reliefs  covered  their  shafts  and  rail 
up  inside  the  sweep  of  the  areli.  The  shafts 
came  to  be  hollowed  out  in  side  arches  for  the 
convenience  of  foot-passengers.  Front  and  rear 
were  crowded  with  figures  emblematical  or  real- 
istic, sometimes  to  the  detriment  of  tiie  monu- 
ment, so  that  those  who  could  not  read  might 
know  where  and  over  what  nation  the  conqueror 
had  triumphed.  The  entablatures  between  archi- 
trave and  cornice  before  and  behind  were  made 
high  in  order  to  receive  tiie  severe  but  vainglori- 
ous, tiie  highly  abbreviated  but  pompous,  record  of 
the  deed  and  the  giver  of  the  monument.  The 
top  was  decorated  with  figures  in  bronze  richly 
gilt,  sometimes  with  horses  and  chariot,  heroes 
afoot,  and  equestrian  statues  at  the  four  corners. 
Finally,  as  one  triumphal  arch  was  neglected  and 
went  to  ruin,  another  was  clothed  with  tiie  sculp- 
tures and  decked  with  tiie  figures  plundered  from 
it.  Thus  tiie  Arch  of  Trajan  at  Rome — not  tiie 
Ancona  arch  of  tiie  wood-cut — on  which  stood  in 
bronze  a chariot  and  six  horses,  with  Trajan  on 
the  car  and  six  generals  afoot,  had  to  yield  up 
many  of  its  bass-reliefs  to  ornament  the  Arch  of 
Constantine,  shown  herewith. 

Though  the  Romans  were  materialists  rather  * 
than  a religious  folk,  they  were  in  the  habit  of 
connecting  their  triumphal  arches  with  the  tem- 
ple, and  probably  in  epochs  of  less  luxury  brought 
tiie  two  into  much  closer  relationship.  In  b.c.  190 
Scipio  Africauus  built  an  arch  on  tiie  hill  of  the 
Capitol  facing  tiie  road  that  led  up  to  the  temple 
of  Jupiter.  On  the  top  were  seven  gilded  bronze 
statues  and  two  horses;  before  the  arch  stood 
two  marble  cisterns.  Six  years  before,  Stertinius 
brought  such  spoil  from  Farther  Spain  that  lie 
erected  two  in  tiie  old  cattle  market,  tiie  Forum 
Boarium,  one  of  which,  according  to  Livy,  stood 
before  tiie  Temple  of  Fortune.  Tims  these  early 
arches  have  somewhat  tiie  same  position  before 
a temple  as  tiie  pylons  or  honorary  gateway  be- 
fore the  temple  at  Karnak.  After  a victory  over 
the  Ailobrogi  of  Gaul,  in  which  Bituitus,  King  of 
the  Arverni,  was  captured  and  taken  to  Rome 
(b.c.  120),  a commander  who  bore  the  old  and 
famous  name  Quintus  Fabius  Maximus  erected 
an  arch  in  tiie  Great  Fomin.  Victories  won  by 
Claudius  over  the  Britons  were  the  excuse  for  an 
arch  erected  a.d.  43,  and  pulled  down  in  the  six- 
teenth century  by  Pope  Alexander  VII.  Tiie  em- 
peror was  in  a four-liorse  chariot,  between  tro- 
phies, probably  of  bronze  gilt.  That  of  Marcus 
Aurelius  was  destroyed  a.d.  1563.  Tiie  Arch  of 
Titus,  still  standing,  was  erected  by  Domitiau  in 
honor  of  Vespasiun  and  Titus,  and  is  famous  for 
the  triumph  over  the  taking  of  Jerusalem;  note 
the  seven- branched  candle-tick  sculptured  in  the 
reliefs,  still  visible  even  in  die  little  wood-cut 
here  shown.  The  areii  was  part  of  a fortifica- 
tion during  the  Middle  Ages,  where  tiie  Frangi- 
pani clan  had  its  robber  nest  in  defiance  of 
civic  government.  The  Arch  of  Soptimius  Sev- 
erus  was  erected  in  honor  not  only  of  Severus 
but  of  Caracalla  nnd  Gem.  When  Caracalla  mur- 
dered his  brother  lie  had  the  inscriptions  mutila- 
ted wherever  Geta’s  name  appeared.  The  base 
is  of  travertine  stone,  but  encrusted  with  slabs  of 
marble;  the  areli  is  of  Pen  tel  ic  marble.  On  the 
top  was  a six-horse  chariot,  with  Severus  crowned 
by  a Victory.  Caracalla  and  Geta  stood  beside  t la- 
car,  and  equestrian  statues  were  at  each  angle. 
Rome  had  a vast  wealth  of  arches,  triumphal  and 
otherwise,  and  it  still  lias  more  than  auv  other 
city  in  tiie  world. 

But  at  present  France  rivals  Italy  in  the  num- 
ber and  beauty  of  its  triumphal  arches,  uneient 
and  modern.  Without  including  Algiers,  where 
several  fine  arches  exist  more  «>r  iCSs  preserved, 
there  are  Roman  arches  at  Cuvullon,  Carpentras, 
Langrcs,  and  Bcsatnjuu,  and  two  at  tiie  cud*  uf  a 
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bridge  at  St.-Chamns,  Provence,  which  are  prob- 
ably antique.  At  St.-Reiny  a triumphal  arch  of 
a single  passage  has  the  arehivolt  sculptured  with 
fruits  and  flowers;  figures  of  slaves  are  in  relief 
on  the  front.  One  of  very  remarkable  magnifi- 
cence at  Reims  was  built  into  the  old  wall  of  that 
town.  But  the  most  distinguished  example  of  the 
period  when  Gaul  formed  nn  integral  part  of  the 
Roman  Empire  is  the  arch  at  Orange  in  Provence, 
whence  the  famous  house  of  Holland  took  its 
title.  The  early  Greek  influence  of  Marseilles  is 
supposed  to  show  itself  in  this  beautiful  structure 
bv  a lighter  style  of  architecture  than  the  arches 
which  are  extant  in  the  Eternal  City.  It  has  side 
passages  for  pedestrians,  a nd,  1 i ke  that  at  St-R6my, 
decorations  of  fruit  and  flowers,  together  with  hu- 
man figures  in  relief,  now  greatly  defaced.  A very 
beautiful  arch  across  the  Rue  de  Nazareth  in 
Paris,  on  which  the  monograms  of  Henri  II.  and 
Diane  dc  Poitiers  figured,  was  doomed  in  1841, 
when  Didron  entered  protest  against  its  destruc- 
tion. Lille  has  an  arch  of  triumph  to  Louis  XIV. 
But  the  present  century  is  not  lacking  in  these 
effective  objects  of  decoration.  To  France  is  due 
the  classical  arch  of  triumph  at  Milan  in  honor 
of  Napoleon  the  Consul,  which  is  one  of  the 
illustrations  given.  About  1808  the  modern 
Charlemagne  wished  to  erect  an  arch  on  the 
Place  Bastille,  but  objections  were  made  by  the 
Academic  des  Beaux  Arts,  or  else  it  was  not  the 
policy  of  Napoleon  for  the  time  being  to  honor 
the  Revolution  that  far  Paris  has,  however,  two 
triumphal  arches  of  great  beauty,  one  being  the 
smaller  building  which  stands  between  the  Louvre 
and  the  former  site  of  the  Tuileries.  It  is  no 
small  merit  in  this  that  it  gives  to  the  full  the 
impression  of  its  size,  whilst  it  has  been  said  with 
perfect  justice  of  its  great  rival  at  the  upper  end 
of  the  Champs  J^lysees,  the  celebrated  Arc  de 
Triomphe,  Place  de  l'Etoile,  that  only  by  a good 
deal  of  examination  can  one  realize  how  very 
large  it  is.  The  smaller  is  therefore  more  Ro- 
man in  one  sense  than  the  larger,  which  is  here 
reproduced  on  a much  smaller  scale  than  the 
other  arches.  For  if  the  arches  in  Italy  have 
one  virtue  more  than  another — and  this  is  also 
true  of  the  antique  arches  in  France — it  is  that 
they  impress  one  with  their  size  and  dignity  be- 
yond what  might  be  expected  of  their  compara- 
tively small  size.  Looking  at  the  Louvre  arch, 
and  then  at  the  Arc  de  I’titoile,  who  would  ima- 
gine that  the  latter  is  almost  as  big  as  the  front 
of  Notre  Dame? 

Standing  isolated  from  other  buildings,  railed 
off  from  the  approach  of  carriages,  this  magnifi- 
cent and  largest  of  all  known  arches  of  triumph 
requires  something  near  it  to  give  an  inkling  of 
its  majestic  bulk.  Seen  from  afar,  however,  from 
the  suburbs  of  Paris,  it  towers  up  like  a giant, 
and  deserves  the  verses  made  in  its  honor  by 
Victor  Hugo.  Chalgrin  was  the  architect  to  whom 
it  was  intrusted.  It  is  150  feet  wide,  168  feet 
high  nnd  75  feet  deep.  From  1833  to  1841  it 
cost  about  $500,000,  and  an  authority  writing  in 
1862  placed  the  cost  up  to  that  time  at  a little 
over  $2,000,000.  It  is  possible  that  with  a tithe 
of  that  sum  it  might  give  at  first  look  nn  equally 
good  impression,  but  it  could  never  have  stood 
criticism  as  it  now  does  when  seen  from  all  points 


of  view  and  from  many  varying  distances.  Seen 
from  the  suburbs,  it  would  have  been  lost. 

Just  at  present  New  York  is  interested  in  the 
marble  arch  proposed  for  Washington  Square. 
The  sum  fixed  for  the  arch  itself  ($100,000)  com- 
pels extreme  modesty  with  respect  to  size,  nor  can 
we  expect  from  the  sum  mentioned  for  sculptures 
($50,000)  anything  appronching  in  richness  and 
variety  the  decorations  of  the  great  arch  in  Paris. 
But  such  an  arch  and  such  decorations  would  be 
utterly  out  of  place  in  a modest  neighbmhood 
like  Washington  Square.  The  simple,  substan- 
tial old  dwellings  on  the  north  side  demand  an 
arch  of  modest  dimensions,  with  few  sculptures, 
but  these  of  the  best.  Triumphal  arches  are 
generally  overloaded  with  decorations  at  first, 
time  dealing  mercifully  with  them  when  it  thins 
out  the  statues.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that 
at  Rome,  and  also  in  Gaul,  triumphal  arches  were 
painted  with  bright  colors  to  accentuate  the  archi- 
tectural details.  Marble  slabs  and  sculptured 
panels  glittered  on  their  sides,  the  bronze  statues 
on  them  were  gilt,  and  the  whole  arch  glowed 
with  purple  and  fine  linen,  like  a city  father  on 
his  curule  chair.  Doubtless,  also,  they  were  often 
painted  in  bad  taste,  for  it  is  not  likely  that  the 
Roman  who  dared  to  paint  architecture  like  the 
Greek  would  have  the  artistic  instinct  to  restrain 
his  hand  and  use  color  merely  to  enhance  the 
beauty  of  the  edifice. 

From  such  bold  lines  we  are  debarred  by  the 
taste  of  the  day,  and  especially  by  the  neces- 
sity of  keeping  close  to  the  ideals  of  our  fore- 
fathers a century  ago.  The  most  we  can  do  is  to 
make  up  for  colors  by  stronger  lines  in  the  mon- 
ochrome of  marble,  unless,  indeed,  the  architect 
has  the  courage. to  use  other  marbles  than  Car- 
rara white  to  relieve  its  uniformity  of  tint.  It  is 
possible  to  imagine  results  far  more  beautiful 
than  any  arch  or  any  temple  known  to  the  an- 
cients by  using  marbles  of  varying  shades,  chosen 
with  all  the  taste  and  care  employed  by  our 
makers  of  stained  glass  when  composing  a win- 
dow. But  such  an  attempt,  fascinating  from  its 
novelty,  has  the  drawback  of  adding  greatly  to 
the  expense.  We  shall  probably  have  to  be  thank- 
ful for  the  present  if  we  can  get  in  clear  white 
marble  something  similar  to  the  simple,  dignified 
arch  in  wood  erected  by  Mr.  Stanford  White.  There 
is  also  a poetic  justification  for  an  extremely  sim- 
ple monument,  when  we  reflect  for  what  purpose 
it  is  raised.  We  do  not  wish  to  impress  the  world 
with  our  great  riches  as  a commonwealth ; that 
would  be  a poor  way  of  celebrating  the  hero  of 
Valley  Forge.  But  while  desirous  of  recalling  by 
the  terms  of  the  memorial  the  massive  simple 
character  of  Washington,  we  are  also  concerned 
with  showing  that  worldly  success  has  not  made 
us  vulgar  as  a people,  and  that  the  close  of  the 
century  finds  the  Republic  keen  to  distinguish  be- 
tween good  and  bad  art  A small  and  rather 
severely  simple  arch  may  do  good  as  a denial  of 
the  charge  that  we  care  nothing  for  quality,  every- 
thing for  quantity ; that  so  long  as  things  are  big, 
we  do  not  mind  if  they  are  ugly.  An  arch  of 
triumph  which  has  the  Greek  quality  of  exquisite- 
ness of  proportion  in  all  its  parts  will  be  n whole- 
some makeweight  to  the  Bartholdi  statue  and 
the  Brooklyn  Bridge.  Charlks  de  Kay. 


THE  REVIVAL  OF  SPECULATION. 

The  dealings  in  railway  and  other  stocks  on 
the  Stock  Exchange  yesterday  footed  up  over  half 
a million  shares.  A good  many  months  have 
passed  since  the  transactions  were  so  large  upon 
a rising  market.  The  last  bull  market  practical- 
ly culminated  in  the  latter  part  of  1886.  In  De- 
cember of  that  year  moderate  stringency  in  the 
money  market  caused  a sudden  collapse  of  the 
most  extensive  speculation  Wall  Street  has  ever 
known.  There  was  a partial  recovery  in  prices 
during  the  first  half  of  1887,  but  the  effects  of 
over-speculation  checked  the  rising  tide,  and  the 
disasters  resulting  from  overbuilding  of  railways 
in  the  Northwest  and  Southwest  followed  close- 
ly, influencing  a declining  market  throughout  the 
year  1888. 

The  period  of  depression,  whether  reckoned 
from  the  climax  in  1886  to  the  truce  between  the 
Western  roads  last  December,  or  from  the  flurry 
in  the  so-called  specialties  in  the  spring  of  1887 
to  the  revival  of  speculation  to-day,  covers  about 
two  years.  It  has  been  an  exceedingly  trying 
period  to  Wall  Street,  for  its  business  has  dwin- 
dled away  until  some  of  its  would-be  philosophers 
have  questioned  whether  the  public  had  not  de- 
termined to  permanently  boycott  the  Stock  Ex- 
change. Investors  have  also  suffered  severely. 
Yet  when  the  defaults  by  railroad  corporations 
arc  considered,  the  experience  of  the  owners 
of  railroad  securities  has  not  been  as  bitter 
as  on  previous  similar  occasions.  They  have 
simply  had  to  contribute  their  share  toward  re- 
pairing the  exhaustion  that  is  constantly  recur- 
ring in  this  rapidly  growing  country.  Capital 
was  responsible  for  the  ambitious  und  excessive 
railway  building  that  weakened  nearly  every  com- 
pany whose  lines  stretch  out  across  the  Missis- 
sippi Valley  and  beyond.  It  has  had  to  partici- 
pate in  the  inevitable  reaction,  and  has  only 
itself  to  blame  for  having  been  too  enthusiastic 
ns  to  results,  or  unwise  in  the  selection  of  those 
upon  whose  judgment  it  has  relied. 

Since  the  managers  of  the  Western  trunk 
lines  resolved  early  last  winter  to  obey  the  Inter- 
State  Commerce  Law  there  has  been  a growing 
discussion  in  Wall  Street  as  to  whether  the  end 
of  the  bear  market  was  not  at  hand,  and  better 
times  in  sight.  The  progress  of  that  discussion 
has  been  noted  in  this  column,  colored  perhaps 
with  a conviction  that  time  would  vindicate  those 
who  contended  for  the  affirmative.  The  develop- 
ments having  a favorable  bearing  upon  the  value 
of  railway  securities  have  not  taken  place  rapid- 
ly. At  least  not  rapidly  enough  for  so  impatient 
a community  as  Wall  Street  But  it  is  impor- 
tant to  note  that  the  tendency  of  events  is  almost 
uniformly  toward  better  results  for  the  capital 
that  is  invested  in  railroad  property.  Certainly 
some  progress  has  been  made  toward  a higher 
standard  of  corporate  management,  and  the  in- 
dications are  that  railroad  managers  as  a rule 
have  begun  to  appreciate  that  the  public  expects 
them  to  conduct  their  business  according  to  the 
established  principles  of  commercial  morality, 
and  that  they  can  be  legally  punished  if  they  fall 
back  into  any  of  the  reprehensible  practices  that 
have  always  been  productive  of  rate  wars. 

Nature  has  thus  far  countenanced,  if  indeed 
she  has  not  to  a great  extent  inspired,  the  more 
hopeful  feeling  that  is  beginning  to  prevail  both 
in  and  out  of  Wall  Street.  Should  the  promises 
of  greater  integrity  in  the  management  of  corpo- 
rations nnd  of  excellent  crops  be  fulfilled,  the  re- 
sults will  be  all  that  could  be  desired.  The  first 
condition  alone  is  already  giving  increased  earn- 
ings over  last  venr.  The  speculative  element 
does  not  hesitate  to  discount  the  last-named  con- 
dition, nnd  to  that  extent  it  has  rendered  a sig- 
nal service  in  helping  to  get  the  market  under 
way.  During  the  week  now  closing  especially, 
the  people  who  trade  on  margins  and  the  brokers 
who  turn  stocks  in  the  market  for  a living  have 
been  instrumental  in  bringing  the  bears  to.terms. 
The  element  that  is  bent  upon  depressing  values 
has,  as  every  one  knows,  ceased  to  be  aggressive. 
It  no  longer  contests  the  improvement  in  prices, 
nnd  to  an  extent  may  have  already  enlisted  upon 
the  long  side.  Of  course  there  is  always  a cer- 
tain number  of  straggling  operators  who  fail  to 
appreciate  the  big  turns  in  prices  that  take  place 
every  few  years. 

The  period  of  depression  from  which  the  se- 
curity market  seems  now  to  be  emerging  has  not 
been  devoid  of  advantages.  They  may  have  been 
unsought,  but  that  has  not  prevented  their  im- 
provement. The  opportunity  has  been  offered  to 
effect  changes  in  the  ownership  of  several  im- 
portant properties,  and  whatever  has  been  done 
in  that  line  has  been  with  a view  toward  great- 
er harmony  in  the  railway  world.  A number 
of  weak  roads  have  been  absorbed  by  larger 
ones  with  which  they  would  naturally  affiliate, 
and  this  work  is  still  going  on.  It  cannot  be 
checked.  Besides,  alliances  between  large  com- 
petitors are  probable,  especially  in  the  case  of 
the  Chicago,  Milwaukee,  and  St.  Paul  company, 
which,  according  to  current  and  plausible  reports, 
is  likely  to  be  established  in  very  close  relations 
to  the  Chicago  and  Northwestern  road.  The 
control  of  the  Oregon  and  Transcontinental  com- 
pany has  been  sought  by  a combination  of  cap- 
italists, with  the  view  of  securing  the  unification 
of  all  of  the  roads  in  the  extreme  Northwest. 
Of  course  it  may  be  argued  that  this  tendency 
is  toward  monopoly,  but  it  cannot  be  overcome 
simply  on  that  ground.  The  effect  of  the  most 
important  anti-railroad  legislation  on  the  stat- 
ute books,  the  Inter-State  Commerce  Law,  is  to 
force  the  railroads  together,  especially  the  weak- 
en ones  into  the  control  of  the  stronger.  Since 
the  railway  became  a factor  in  the  country’s  pro- 
gress, the  cry  of  monopoly  has  attended  each 
successive  consolidation,  yet  the  public  has  not 
suffered ; on  the  contrary,  has  obtained  better 
service,  while  the  value  of  securities  has  invari- 
ably been  enhanced.  Coli.in  Armstrong. 

Nkw  York,  Saturday,  May  25,  1899. 
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SOLID  SILVER 
SMALL  TABLE-WARE. 

TO  buyers  of  solid  Silver  Forks  and  Spoons 
this  house  offers  the  following  advantages: 
Choice  may  be  made  from  a variety  of  patterns 
of  artistic  merit  as  well  as  the  highest  finish  that 
have  been  adopted  not  less  for  their  practical 
fitness  for  use  and  long  service  than  for  their 
beauty  of  design. 

Fixed  low  prices  per  ounce  and  a clear  state- 
ment of  weights  enabling  purchasers  to  know 
exactly  what  they  are  getting  for  their  money. 

Engraving  of  initials,  not  in  a merely  median- 
ical  way,  but  in  a finished  style  in  harmony  with 
the  pattern. 

The  certainty  of  being  able  at  any  future  time 
to  obtain,  without  trouble,  additional  pieces  of  pre- 
cisely the  same  pattern  they  may  now  purchase. 

This  last  consideration,  in  connection  with  the 
fact  that  the  price  per  ounce  is  the  same,  wheth- 
er the  purchase  be  of  but  one  half  dozen  pieces 
or  any  larger  number,  is  of  no  slight  importance 
to  those  who  may  wish  to  form  sets  by  purchas- 
ing in  modest  quantities  from  time  to  time. 

A “ Fork  and  Spoon  List,"  giving  weights  to 
the  dozen  pieces,  prices,  and  illustrations  full 
size  of  patterns,  will  be  sent  on  application. 

Theodore  B.  Starr,  Diamond  Importer,  Jew- 
eller, Silversmith,  etc.,  206  Fifth  Ave.,  Madison 
Square,  New  York.— [A  dr.) 


CLEAR  THE  WAY 

Without  toes  of  time  when  the  intestinal  canal  is 
blocked  np  by  reason  of  constipallon,  chronic  or 
temporary.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  this  ail- 
ment is  prone  to  become  lasting  nnd  obstiuate, 
and  breed  other  and  worse  complaints.  Hostetter’s 
Stomach  Bitters  Is  the  precise  remedy  to  remove 
the  obstruction  effectually,  but  without  drenching  or 
weakening  the  blockaded  bowels,  n consequence  nl- 
ways  to  be  apprehended  from  the  use  of  violent  laxa- 
tives, which  are  among  the  most  pernicious  of  the 
cheap  nostrums  swallowed  by  the  credulous  nnd  mis- 
informed. The  flat  ol  experience,  and  of  the  medical 
fraternity,  sanction  the  claims  of  this  standard  aperi- 
ent. Not  only  ns  a source  of  relief  and  permanent 
regularity  to  the  bowels,  liver,  nnd  stomach,  but  ns  a 
means  of  remedying  nnd  preventing  kidney  and  blad- 
der troubles,  nnd  fever  and  ague,  it  is  without  a peer. 
-Ude.] 


BEECH  AM’t?  PILLS 

nave  been  before  the  public  of  England  for 
half  a century,  and  it  lias  lately  been  demon- 
strated that  they  are  nine  times  more  used  than 
all  the  other  Patent  Medicines  put  together,  nnd 
are  to  be  found  in  every  English-speaking  coun- 
try in  the  world.  In  order  to  meet  the  wishes 
and  requirements  expressed  by  Americans,  mnny 
of  whom  already  know  their  value,  Bkeciiam’s 
Pii.ls  are  now  introduced  in  such  a thorough 
manner  that  no  home  need  be  without  them  in 
America,  where  a shrewd  nnd  discerning  people 
will  soon  join  in  the  universal  testimony  that 
Beech am's  Pii.ls  ark  worth  a Guinea  a Box. 
—[Adv.]  ===== 

A Senator’s  wife,  who  is  said  to  serve  the 
best  chocolate  in  Washington,  gave  the  follow- 
ing receipt  to  Miss  Edith  Ingalls:  Three  quarters 
of  a cake  of  Baker’s  chocolate,  one  qunrt  of  cold 
water,  one  quart  of  sweet,  rich  milk,  sugar  to 
taste.  Grate  or  scrape  the  chocolate  and  mix 
with  the  water,  thoroughly  and  smoothly ; then 
sweeten  and  allow  to  boil  until  it  is  quite  a thick 
paste.  Boil  the  milk  separately  and  stir  it  into 
the  chocolate  mixture,  and  cook  a few  minutes 
longer. — [A</v.] 


Wiirn  baby  was  sick,  we  gave  her  Cnstorin, 

When  she  was  a Child,  she  cried  for  Onstoria, 
When  she  became  Miss,  she  clung  to  Castoria. 
When  she  had  Children,  she  gave  them  Castorin.— 
l A dr.) 


ADVICE  TO  MOTHERS. 

Mas.  Winstjiw’s  Sooth  mo  Syrov  should  always  he 
used  for  children  teething.  It  soothes  the  child,  soft- 
ens tlie  gums,  allays  all  pain,  cures  wind  colic,  and  is 
the  best  remedy  for  diarrhoea.  25c.  a bottle. — [Ads.] 


“BROWN’S  HOUSEHOLD  PANACEA,’’ 

Thk  Grkat  Pain  Rki.ikvku, 

For  Internal  and  External  Pains,  Rheumatism,  Pain  In 
8tomnch, Bowels, orSide,  Colic,  Diarrha*!i,Colds,Sprjuns, 
Burns, Scalds,  Cramps, nnd  Unilses,25c.a  bottle. -f  A dr.) 


USE  BROWN’SCAMPIIORATED  SAPONACEOUS 
DENTIFRICE  for  the  TEETH.  DELICIOUS.  25c. 
— [Adv.] __ 


Usr  Angostnrn  Bitters,  the  world-renowned  South 
American  appetizer,  of  exquisite  flavor.— (Ado.) 
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deed.  There  was  an  air  of  squalor  and  wretched-  ing,”  he  said,  “ and  he  wonts  to  see  you  before  he 

ness  about  it  that  smelt  of  crime,  and  my  heart  goes  off.  Can  you  come  with  me  to  sec  him  a lit- 

shook  within  me  as  I sniffed  it.  I was  consider-  tie  while  ?” 

ably  ahead  of  time,  but  I thought  I would  take  a “ Certainly,”  I replied ; “ I’ll  go  at  once.” 
look  at  the  place,  at  any  rate.  It  proved  to  be  I excused  myself  from  the  party,  and  repaired 
a corner  groggery  near  the  bay,  and  surrounded  with  the  detective  to  the  City  Hospital.  The 

by  all  the  evidences  of  a seafaring  population,  wounded  man  lay  on  a couch.  The  pallor  of 

There  was  a curious  hitching-post  on  the  comer,  death  had  spread  over  his  face, 

and  an  uncouth  villanous-looking  individual  was  “He  is  strong  now  and  can  talk  well  enough,” 
leaning  against  it,  smoking  a black,  short-stemmed  the  surgeon  said ; “ but  he  is  bleeding  internally, 

clay  pipe.  He  raised  his  head  at  my  inquiry  as  and  nothing  can  save  him.  We  have  told  him 

to  whether  this  was  No. , and  snarled  out,  that  he  had  better  make  his  peace  with  Cod  be- 

“ Can’t  ye  see  ?”  then  softened  a trifle  as  he  asked,  fore  he  dies.  He  says  that  he  has  something  to 

“Be  you  the  young  feller  what’s  to  meet  my  chums  confess  to  you,  so  we  sent  for  you.  Here’s  the 

here  this  afternoon  ?”  On  my  replying  that  I gentleman  you  wished  to  see,”  he  said,  turning 

was  to  meet  Messrs.  and  , he  said,  to  the  dying  man.  “Do  you  want  any  one  pre- 

“ Well,  you’re  on  time,  sure  enough”;  and  then  sent?” 

relapsed  into  his  position  of  evil  soliloquy.  “ Yes,”  he  replied ; “ I want  the  sky  pilot,  and 

I was  at  a loss  for  something  to  sav,  but  in  cast-  no  one  else.”  So  the  Rev.  Mr. and  I were 

ing  about  for  some  subject  of  remark  I hit  upon  the  hearers  of  the  following  remarkable  story  : 
the  curious  hitching-post  as  a topic,  and  re-  “Young  feller,”  he  said,  in  a voice  that  trem- 
marked:  “That’s  a very  curious  post,  is  it  not?  bled  with  fear  and  excitement,  “how  you  come 
It  looks  like  a figure-head  of  some  ship.”  to  know  anything  about  the  bark  Acaxta  I don’t 

“ And  what  might  you  be  knowin’  about  figger-  know,  but  I argues  that  you  does,  ’cause  you  spoke 
heads  ?”  he  quickly  retorted.  of  Robert  Harley,  Charles  Bennett,  and  Hadassah 

“ Oh,  nothing  much,”  I answered,  “ but  being  Gardner.  Robert  Harley  war  the  master  of  the 
a seafaring  man  myself,  its  shape  suggested  the  Acaxta,  and  Charles  Benuett  war  one  of  the  crew, 
idea  to  me.  Do  you  know  anything  about  it  ?”  I That’s  me.  My  name’s  Charles  Bennett,  and  I 
cautiously  asked.  killed  Robert  Harlcv.  He  loved  Hadassah  Gard- 

He  took  his  pipe  Blowly  from  his  mouth,  glanced  ner,  and  she  loved  him.  I loved  her  too.  Them 
at  me  curiously  from  head  to  foot,  and  then  in-  war  days  when  I was  better  than  I am  now ; 
quired,  with  a touch  qf  fierceness  in  his  tone,  though  not  much,  ’cause  I killed  Robert  Harley. 
“What  do  you  want  to  know  for?”  It  come  about  in  this  way:  It  war  in  1849  that 

There  was  a strange  mixture  of  fear  and  cun-  the  Acaxta  left  Sag  Harbor  for  whalin’  in  the 
ning  about  his  bearing  that  seemed  to  be  roused  Pacific.  I knowed  that  Haddie  and  Robert  war 
by  my  question.  to  be  married  when  he  got  back,  and  I made  up 

“No  reason  in  particular,”  I said;  “only  it  is  my  mind  that  he  never  would  come  back.  So  I 
odd  that  an  old  ship’s  figure-head  should  come  shipped  as  carpenter  on  his  bark.  I made  my- 
to  be  a hitching-post.”  self  solid  with  the  crew.  They  all  swore  by  me, 

This  reply  seemed  to  satisfy  him,  for  he  resumed  but  they  had  nothing  agin  the  old  man,  and  I 
his  pipe  and  careless  attitude.  He  puffed  away  couldn’t  get  no  cause  to  pick  a row  with  him. 
slowly  for  several  minutes.  That  something  was  We  catchcd  a few  whales  in  the  Atluntic,  got 
working  away  in  his  mind  was  evident.  The  around  the  Horn,  and  stood  up  for  the  islands  with 
smoke  rolled  out  in  thick  bluish  clouds  and  coiled  the  southeast  trades.  It  war  somewhere  about 
about  his  head,  intensifying  the  devilish  expres-  ^ twenty-five  degrees  south  latitude  that  we  spoke 
sion  of  his  face.  At  last  he  paused.  * a big  American  ship  bound  for  ’Frisco.  We  board- 

“You’re  right,”  he  said;  “ it  was  a figger  -head,  ed  her,  aud  learned  of  the  diggin’s  in  Californy, 
and  of  as  neat  a little  bark  as  ever  dipped  in  and  how  every  one  was  bound  for  that  country, 
brine.  I come  to  ’Frisco  in  her  thirty-two  year  When  we  got  back  to  our  ship  I said  to  the  boys, 
ago.”  ‘ Let’s  ask  the  old  man  to  go  to  Californy.’  So 

“Did  you  indeed?”  I exclaimed.  “And  what  we  come  aft  in  a body,  and  asks  him  to  let  the 
was  the  bark’s  name?”  whales  go,  and  to  stand  up  l'or  the  land  of  for- 

Again  he  paused  to  scrutinize  me.  There  was  tune.  He  refused  to  do  so,  and  ordered  us  for- 
a suspicion  in  his  look  that  I could  not  under-  ward.  That  night  I worked  up  the  crew  to  take 
stand.  His  eye  met  mine  with  a restless,  uneasy  the  6hip  away  from  the  old  man,  and  offered  to 
glance.  He  seemed  inspired  by  dread  of  some  lead  them.  Enough  agreed  to  do  the  work,  so 
object  behind  my  course  of  questions ; but  then,  the  next  day  we  took  the  ship.  I killed  the  old 
with  an  impatient  gesture,  as  if  throwing  it  aside,  man  with  a windlass  brake,  and  we  dropped  him 
and  a careless  laugh  at  his  own  fears,  he  replied : out  of  the  cabin  window.  Nobody  saw  me,  and 
“The  Acosta  was  her  name,  and — Hello!  here  nobody  asked  no  questions.  The  mates  guv  in, 
comes  Bill  and  Jim.  Step  in,  young  feller,  and  and  all  hands  was  glad  that  we  was  goin’  to  the 
we’ll  settle  this  business.”  land  of  gold.  We  ran  across  an  island,  and  I got 

Before  I could  recover  from  the  astonishment  up  a plan  to  fool  anybody  what  happened  to  land 
that  the  name  produced,  the  two  men  joined  us,  there.  I got  the  mate  to  write  a letter  sayiu’  as 
and  I followed  them  into  the  saloon,  receiving  as  how  he  war  Robert  Harley,  sole  survivor  of  the 
I entered  the  door  a nod  from  the  detective,  who  bark  Acaxta,  what  was  knocked  down  by  a squall 
had  been  a witness  from  across  the  way.  and  all  hands  lost,  and  as  how  he  loved  Miss 

As  we  entered  I heard  a tremendous  racket  in  Gardner,  and  a lot  of  other  stuff,  and  then  I cuts 
an  adjoining  room.  There  were  unintelligible  a notice  on  a capstan  bar  to  look  under  a stone, 
yells,  preceded  by  loud  hammerings  on  the  door,  and  I put  the  paper  in  a tobacco-box  under  it. 

“ We’ve  got  ’em,  blast  ’em,”  said  one  of  my  Then  the  mate  steered  us  for  'Frisco.  We  got 
villanous  friends,  with  a significant  leer  and  jerk  there  all  safe,  and  the  first  night  in  the  bay  every- 
of  his  thumb  toward  the  room  from  whence  the  body  but  me  and  my  two  chums — the  same  what 
noise  proceeded.  you  seed  this  afternoon — jumped  the  ship  and 

“Got  what?”  I innocently  inquired.  put  for  the  diggin’s.  A strong  nor’easter  come 

“What?”  he  replied,  in  coarse  jocularity,  up  and  the  cable  parted,  and  we  went  ashore. 

“ Why,  them  Chinee  what  you  wanted.  Eighteen  The  old  Acaxta  piled  up  high  and  dry,  and  I made 
of  ’em,  and  all  dyin’  to  go.  Don’t  you  hear  ’em  ?”  a hotel  outen  her,  and  made  a heap  of  money,  but 
and  the  rascal  grinned  at  his  own  humor.  somehow  I couldn’t  keep  it.  I was  alius  a-heariu’ 

“ Well,”  said  our  host,  “ let’s  get  to  business,  poor  Haddie  calling  for  Robert,  and  went  and  got 
Have  you  got  your  money  with  you,  young  fel-  drunk  to  keep  from  a-hearin’  of  her,  and  now  that 
ler?"  I urn  a dyin’  man  I swears  that  my  life  has  been 

“ I have,  but — ” one  etarnal  punishment,  and  I thinks  I ought  to 

“ Well,  hand  it  over,”  he  gruffly  interrupted.  be  let  up  on  when  I dies.  I didn’t  do  no  more 
“ I will  when  you  put  the  men  on  board  the  than  what  any  man  would  ha’  done  when  he  war 

Vallejo  steamer,”  I quickly  but  firmly  replied.  kept  from  his  rights.  Gold’s  better  nor  whales 

What  inspired  me  to  revive  the  subject  of  the  any  day,  aud — " A sudden  pang  brought  him  to 
figure-head  I know  not.  Perhaps  it  was  a feeling  a stop.  His  face  grew  ghastly  white.  Some  sud- 
that  the  taunt  might  strengthen  my  nerve  for  den  rupture  had  hastened  the  fatal  tide,  and  life 
the  encounter  which  I felt  sure  was  to  follow.  was  fast  ebbing  away. 

The  attitude  that  the  three  men  assumed  when  I “Have  you  any  letters  or  papers  of  Robert 
showed  a determination  to  be  treated  fairly  in  the  Harley  ?”  I asked. 

matter  was  a murderous  one.  That  the  whole  “Yes;  one  letter  for  Haddie.  God’ll  forgive 
thing  was  a trap,  I saw  at  once.  That  no  ser-  me  my  sins  if  I do  her  right  at  last;  won’t  He, 

vants  had  been  secured, and  that  the  commotion  parson?  It’s  in  my  chest  at  the  tavern.  Take 

in  the  next  room  was  the  work  of  confederates,  it  to  her,  and  say  that — that — ” He  hesitated  to 
to  lead  me  to  believe  that  the  Chinamen  had  real-  express  his  mind,  then  began  with  an  earnestness 
ly  been  corralled,  flashed  across  me  in  an  instant,  that  bespoke  his  last  efforts : “ My  chums  didn’t 
I might  have  made  a dive  for  the  door,  have  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  killin’  of  Robert 
given  some  signal  that  would  have  called  in  the  Harley..  Let  up  on  them.”  The  words  came  in 

detective,  and  thus  escaped,  but  one  of  those  im-  faint  whispers.  His  face  settled  down  to  a look 

pulses  that  come  to  us  at  times  and  bid  us  do  of  calm  satisfaction : he  had  been  loyal  to  his 
the  most  foolish  things  took  possession  of  me,  chums. 

and  with  the  effrontery  of  a madman  I remark-  I revisited  the  tavern  with  the  proper  police 
ed : “ You  said  the  name  of  the  bark  was  the  officers.  On  overhauling  his  chest  we  came 
Acaxta,  I believe,  my  friend  ? Perhaps,  then,  you  -across  a dingy  letter  addressed  to  Miss  Hadassah 
knew  Robert  Harley  and  Charles  Bennett  and  Gardner,  Southampton,  Long  Island.  It  proved 
Miss  Gardner?”  to  be  the  journal-letter  of  Robert  Harley  to  his 

I remember  hearing  one  of  the  men  say,  as  all  sweetheart.  He  had  written  a few  lines  daily ; but 
three  rose:  “By  God!  I thought  so.  He’s  on  to  its  delivery  was  sadly  delayed.  Inquiry  elicited 

us.  I knowed  it  would  come and  then  every-  the  fact  that  the  bark  had  gone  ashore  as  Beu- 

thing  swam  before  me,  and  I only  awoke  when  nett  had  related,  and  that  the  city  had  filled  in 

in  my  room  at  the  Occidental.  Anxious  friends  and  built  about  it,  leaving  only  the  figure-head 

were  standing  about.  They  told  me  of  the  events  to  mark  its  grave.  No  one  knew  anything  fur- 

tliat  transpired  after  my  injudicious  remark — that  ther  about  her  history,  for  events  of  the  kind 

I had  been  knocked  senseless  with  a blow  from  were  only  too  common  in  the  exciting  days  of  ’49. 

the  fist  of  one  of  the  ruffians,  and  would  undoubt-  I wrote  to  the  Historical  Society  of  Sag  Har- 
ed ly  have  been  murdered  had  the  detective  not  bor,  asking  them  to  renew  their  search  for  one 
entered  at  the  noise  of  the  scuffle.  Indeed,  the  Hadassah  Gardner,  of  Southampton,  saying  that  I 
man  with  whom  I had  talked  about  the  figure-  had  important  documents  for  her — a letter  from 
head  seemed  determined  to  kill  me,  and  the  detec-  Robert  Harley. 

tive  had  to  put  a ball  into  him  before  he  would  We  were  112  days  from  the  Golden  Gate  to 
give  over  his  murderous  design.  All  three  were  Narragansett  Bay,  and  when  the  mail  came  on 

now  in  custody,  and  the  police  were  delighted,  for  board  at  Newport  it  brought  me  a letter  from 

they  had  long  been  the  terror  of  Chinatown.  I Sag  Harbor,  saying  that  Hadassah  Gardner  had 
recovered  quickly,  and  that  night  w as  about  to  been  found — an  old  lady,  very  feeble,  living  entire- 
join  a theatre  party,  when  a hurried  card  from  ly  on  the  memory  of  her  absent  lover — and  that 
my  friend  the  detective  called  roe  to  the  office.  she  had  died  shortly  after  learning  of  the  letter 
“That  fellow  that  I shot  this^ftemoon  is  dy-  that  never  came.  C.  H.  Harlow,  U.S.N. 
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Siie  planted  in  her  garden  bed 
The  quaintest  blossoms,  gold  and  red; 

And  then  she  planted  rue. 

So  every  year  the  little  maid 
Among  her  nodding  neighbors  played, 
Aud  passing  fair  she  grew. 

Ah!  that  was  very  Jong  ago: 

The  fashions  change  in  flowers,  you  know, 
As  well  as  frocks,  and  fret 
Us  till  we  hide  them  far  apart : 

So  ’tis  not  strange  that  in  her  heart 
She’s  planted  rue — regret. 


THE  LITERARY  ACTIVITY  OF 
LEADING  NATIONS. 

BY  PROFESSOR  GEORGE  H.  SCHODDE. 

Thk  comparative  statistics  of  the  literary  pro- 
ductions of  the  principal  peoples  on  the  globe 
present  some  curious  aud  instructive  data.  Iu 
more  than  one  way  they  throw  a strange  light  on 
the  mental  trend  and  national  individuality  of  a 
people.  Looked  at  in  the  proper  way  such  sta- 
tistics are  anything  else  than  dry  figures ; they 
are  valuable  aftls  and  adjuncts  for  the  study  of  a 
nation’s  character  and  history. 

The  most  noteworthy  feature  in  this  regard  is 
the  extraordinary  amount  of  literary  work  done 
by  the  Germans.  The  publications  of  Germany 
alone  exceed  in  number  those  of  England,  Amer- 
ica, and  France  combined.  The  German  publi- 
cations for  1888  are  officially  reported  to  have 
been  exactly  1 7,000,  over  against  1 5,972  for  1 887. 
During  the  same  twelve  mouths  England’s  press- 
es sent  out  6591  works,  although  the  year  before 
the  number  had  been  only  5686.  America  in 
1888  published  4631  books,  over  ngainst  4487  in 
1887,  and  4676  in  1886.  The  French  statistics 
for  1888  are  not  yet  accessible,  but  according  to 
the  litterateur  Ernst  Bark,  that  country  in  1887 
issued  3380  volumes.  It  is  a fair  estimaUJ  to 
say  that  the  average  annual  book  publications  of 
France  are  about  four  thousand.  The  statistics 
for  Italy  are  officially  reported  at  10,863  sepa- 
rate works  for  1888,  which  is  298  less  than  the 
year  before.  This  rather  remarkably  good  show- 
ing for  the  fair  peninsula  can  be  properly  esti- 
mated only  when  we  remember  that  the  list  in- 
cludes also  all  new  editions,  republications  of 
magazine  articles,  and  the  like.  But  even  then 
it  must  be  said  that  Italy  is  showing  a remark- 
able literary  activity — a fact  which  stands  in  close 
connection  with  the  other  fact,  that  the  university 
attendance  in  Italy  is  15,000  and  more,  or  pro- 
portionally twice  what  it  is  iu  England  and  Amer- 
ica, and  almost  up  to  that  of  Germany.  Since 
the  establishment  of  the  Italian  Kingdom  in  1870 
a strong  literary  and  educational  zeal  has  been 
developed  there. 

The  why  and  wherefore  of  the  remarkable 
leadership  of  Germany  in  the  literary  work  of 
the  nations  find  their  explanation  in  the  charac- 
ter and  ideals  of  the  people.  Nowhere  on  the 
globe  is  so  high  an  estimate  put  upon  a literary 
career  and  literary  success  as  is  done  in  the  fa- 
ther-land. It  is  not  only  one,  but  it  is  the  leading, 
method  of  securing  and  maintaining  public  rec- 
ognition and  prominence.  In  this  respect  it  has 
all  the  attractions  for  a German  that  the  oppor- 
tunities of  a business  career  have  for  the  Amer- 
ican. A German’s  ambition  to  write  a book  is 
as  pronounced  a characteristic  in  his  mcutal 
make-up  as  is  an  American’s  ambitiou  to  make 
money  a prominent  trait  in  his  character.  No- 
where is  this  fact  more  noticeable  than  iu  the 
close  connection  existing  between  educational 
and  literary  work  in  Germany.  In  any  of  the 
grades  of  schools  above  the  elementary,  no  per- 
son who  has  not  by  a publication  of  his  own 
proved  that  he  is  able  to  make  independent  re- 
search can  expect  a position,  or  to  ask  for  promo- 
tion, unless  new  and  further  publications  show 
that  he  has  claims  in  this  direction.  Of  the  2230 
professors  und  instructors  in  the  twenty-one  Ger- 
man universities,  there  is  not  one  who  is  not  an 
author,  and  mauy  of  them  are  such  a dozen  or  a 
score  times  Over.  A professional  man  who  is 
not  “ productive  ” is  regarded  as  behind  the  age, 
and  as  an  unfit  leader  iu  the  research  of  his  de- 
partment. Aud  to  be  this  is  the  aim  of  a Ger- 
man scholar  and  teacher  above  everything  else. 
The  esteem  in  which  a university  teacher  is  held 
by  the  government  and  by  the  public  is  not  at 
all  based  upon  his  ability  to  instruct  and  impart 
what  he  knows,  but  upon  his  success  in  develop- 
ing new  lines  of  thought,  and  showing  his  hear- 
ers how  to  do  this.  That  the  pursuit  of  such 
aims  must  be  a great  stimulus  to  the  literary 
productiveness  of  a people  is  self-evident. 

Another  cause  co-operating  to  the  same  end  is 
this,  that  the  Germans  are  the  greatest  book-buy- 
ing people  on  the  earth.  This  is  not  because  of 
their  wealth,  for  in  comparison  with  England, 
France,  and  America,  Germany  is  a poor  country. 
But  the  Teutons  are  willing  to  forego  many  things 
which  others  deem  necessary  to  their  comfort  iu 
order  to  have  a good  library.  There  are  but  few 
educated  Germans  who  have  not  a comparatively 
complete  library  in  this  or  that  department  in 
which  they  are  especially  interested.  The  Eng- 
lish are  not  book-buyers,  and  the  prevalence  of 
circulation  libraries  in  the  British  Isles  explains 
both  the  smallness  and  fewness  of  editions  and 
the  great  prices  asked.  In  the  last  regard  the 
Germans  have  of  late  shown  a strong  tendency  of 
imitating  their  neighbors  across  the  Channel,  but 
they  still  adhere  to  their  old  custom  of  setting  up 
anew  every  new  edition  of  a book,  improving  and 
correcting  it  down  to  the  date  of  publication.  A 
stereotyped  book  is  a rare  exception  on  the  Ger- 
man book  market  outside  of  the  field  of  popular 
fiction. 


As  contrasted  with  American  works,  the  liter- 
ature  of  European  lands  shows  a stronger  pre- 
dominance of  works  of  a more  solid  character. 
Fiction,  indeed,  headed  the  list  in  England,  hs  it 
did  in  America,  iu  1888;  in  the  former  case  be- 
ing represented  by  929  works,  and  in  the  latter  by 
808.  But  then  England  published  as  second  on 
her  list  749  theological  works,  while  America  had 
only  389.  By  a strange  contrast,  America  leads 
England  heavily  in  legal  woi  ks,  having  issued  329, 
to  115  in  England.  But  iu  other  cases  England 
is  considerably  iu  advance  of  America  iu  the  heav- 
ier lines,  so  that,  as  a farther  example,  England’s 
list  of  educational  works  was  690,  while  that  of 
Americn  was  only  306.  The  contrast  is  still 
more  marked  when  we  come  to  Germany.  There, 
in  the  land  of  scholars  and  scholarship,  educa- 
tional works  stand  head  and  shoulders  above  all 
the  rest,  being  almost  two  thousand  in  uumber, 
not  including  non-German  works,  such  as  Latin 
and  Greek  authors,  used  in  the  gymnasia  aud  uni- 
versities. Theology  is  represented  by  1623  num- 
bers, the  legal  department  by  1490,  the  medical 
by  1108,  belles-lettres  by  1423.  Even  in  Italy  the 
same  features  are  noticeable,  theological  and  re- 
ligious works  having  appeared  in  1888  to  a num- 
ber exceeding  a thousand ; educational  works  to 
about  eleven  hundred. 

A singular  phenomenon  in  connection  with 
these  literary  data  is  the  fact  that  no  other  na- 
tion has  been  able  to  produce  such  thoroughly 
popular  magazines  and  periodicals  of  a high  lit- 
erary character  ns  America  has  been  doing.  The 
tendencies  of  European  literary  work  are  consid- 
erably more  technical  and  inclined  toward  spe- 
cialism than  is  the  case  in  America.  The  histor- 
ic class  distinctions  and  feelings  in  the  tradition- 
al soil  of  the  Old  World  have  seemingly  prevent- 
ed the  development  of  a periodic  literature  that 
is  genuinely  popular  in  character.  In  this  regard 
the  youngest  among  the  nations  is  the  greatest 
and  the  teacher  of  aH.  Whether  the  fact  that 
America  is  the  greatest  magazine  and  paper  pro- 
ducing aud  reading  country  under  the  sun  tends 
to  produce  a superficiality  of  thought,  as  is  fre- 
quently charged,  is  an  altogether  different  ques- 
tion. But  the  close  connection  between  the  rap- 
id development  and  flourishing  condition  of  this 
species  of  literature  and  the  history  of  the  for- 
mation of  the  Americau  nation  and  character  is 
not  difficult  to  trace.  The  latter  furnished  the 
natural  conditions  for  the  production  of  the  for- 
mer. 


PHYSICIAN  AND  FRIEND. 

SoiiKTiMK  I would  have  scorned  the  cup  he  brings, 
Revolting  from  the  draught,  but  when  he  flings 
The  challenge  of  his  smile  across  the  rim. 

With  answering  smile  I turn  and  drink  to  him. 
Bitter  or  sweet,  I dare  it  to  the  lees. 

It  is  my  own ; I take  it,  pain  or  peace, 

Unfaltering,  and  glad  with  gratitude  to  him 
Whose  friendly  smile  has  crossed  it,  rim  to  rim. 

Written  of  the  late  Dr.  F.  W.  Rockwell,  in  Brooklyn, 
January,  1886. 


TITLED  CANADIAN  PIONEERS. 

BY  JULIAN  RALPH. 

Thjcre  is  a very  remarkable  bit  of  this  conti- 
nent just  north  of  our  Territory  of  Dakota,  in 
what  the  Canadians  call  Assiniboia,  one  of  the 
Northwest  provinces.  Here  the  prairie  reaches 
away  in  an  almost  unbroken  plane,  like  a brown 
ocean  of  grass.  Here  are  some  wonderful  aud 
some  very  peculiar  phases  of  immigration  and  of 
human  endeavor.  Here  is  Major  Bell’s  farm  of 
nearly  one  hundred  square  miles,  famous  as  the 
Bell  Farm.  Here  Lady  Catlicart,  of  England,  has 
mercifully  established  a colony  of  crofters,  res- 
cued from  poverty  and  oppression.  Here  Count 
Esierhazy  has  been  experimenting  with  a large 
number  of  Hungarians,  who  form  a colony  that 
would  do  better  if  those  foreigners  were  not  all 
together,  with  only  each  other  to  imitate — and  to 
commiserate.  But  stranger  than  all  these,  here 
is  a little  band  of  distinguished  Europeans,  partly 
noble  and  partly  scholarly,  gathered  together  in 
as  lonely  a spot  as  can  be  found  short  of  the 
Rockies,  or  the  far  Northern  regions  of  this  con- 
tinent. These  gentlemen  are  Dr.  Rudolph  Meyer, 
of  Berlin,  the  Comte  de  Cazes  and  the  Comte  de 
Raffignac  of  France,  aud  M.  Le  Bidau  de  St.- 
Mars,  of  that  country  also.  They  form  in  all 
probability  the  most  distinguished  and  aristo- 
cratic little  band  of  immigrants  and  farmers  in 
the  New  World. 

Seventeen  hundred  miles  from  Montreal,  in  a 
vast  prairie  where  settlers  every  year  go  mad  from 
loneliness,  these  polished  Europeans  till  the  soil, 
strive  for  prizes  at  the  provincial  fairs,  fish, 
hunt,  read  the  current  literature  of  two  conti- 
nents, and  are  happy.  The  soil  in  that  region  is 
so  black  that  the  roads  and  the  buffalo  trails  look 
like  ink  lines  on  brown  paper.  The  vast  terri- 
tory of  which  this  is  a part  is  considered  the 
best  wheat  section  in  the  world.  It  takes  in  part 
of  Manitoba,  Assiniboia,  und  Dakota,  and  is  a 
tract  five  hundred  miles  long  by  two  hundred 
and  fifty  miles  iu  width.  Well -diggers  have 
pierced  the  earth  to  a depth  of  three  hundred  feet 
in  places  before  they  have  come  to  the  bottom 
of  this  opulent  layer  of  black  soil.  The  Canadian 
Pacific  Railway  crosses  this  belt,  with  stops  about 
five  miles  apart — some  mere  stations  aud  sonn» 
small  settlements.  Here  the  best  houses  are  lit- 
tle frame  dwellings;  but  very  many  of  the  set- 
tlers live  in  shanties  made  of  sods,  with  such 
thick  walls  and  tight  roofs,  all  of  sod,  that  the 
awful  winters,  when  the  mercury  falls  to  fifty  de- 
grees below  zero,  arc  endured  better  in  them  than 
in  the  more  costly  frame  dwellings. 

I stopped  off  the  cars  at  Whitewood,  pickin' 
that  four-vear-old  village  out  at  liap-huzard  as  a 
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likely  point  at  which  to  see  how  the  immigrants  live  in  a brand- 
new  country.  I wanted,  if  possible,  to  reproduce  in  my  own  mind 
a picture  of  settlers’  life  as  it  must  have  been  seen  on  our  own 
plains  fifty  or  more  years  ago.  I had  no  idea  of  the  existence  of 
any  of  the  persons  I found  there.  The  most  perfect  hospitality  is 
offered  to  strangers  in  such  infant  communities,  and  while  enjoying 
the  shelter  of  a merchant’s  house  I obtained  my  first  idea  of  a 
thunder-storm  on  the  prairie — a hair-bleaching  experience — and 
news  of  the  distinguished  settlers,  all  of  whom  live  away  from 
the  railroad  in  solitude  not  to  be  conceived  by  those  who  think 
their  homes  the  most  isolated  in  the  older  pails  of  the  country. 
I had  only  time  to  visit  Dr.  Rudolph  Meyer,  five  miles  from  White- 
wood,  in  the  valley  of  the  Pipestone. 

The  way  was  across  a level  prairie,  with  here  and  there  a bunch 
of  young  wolf-willows  to  break  the  monotonous  scene,  with  tens 
of  thousands  of  gophers  sitting  boldly  on  their  haunches  within 
reach  of  the  wagon  whip,  with  a sod  house  in  sight  in  one  direc- 
tion at  one  time  and  a frame  house  in  view  at  another.  The  talk 
of  the  driver  was  spiced  with  news  of  abundant  wild-fowl,  fewer 


like  valley,  a mile  long  and  half 
as  wide,  with  a crystal  stream  lyr 
ing  like  a ribbon  of  silver  midway 
between  its  sloping  walls.  An- 
other valley,  longer  yet,  served  as 
an  extension  to  this.  On  the  one 
side  the  high  grassy  walls  were 
broken  with  frequent  gullies,  while 
on  the  other  side  was  a park-like 
growth  of  forest  trees.  Meadows 
and  fields  lay  between,  and  nest- 
ling against  the  eastern  or  grassy 
wall  was  the  quaint  old-fashion- 
ed German  house  of  the  learned 
Doctor.  Its  windows  looked  out  on  those  beautiful  little  valleys, 
the  property  of  the  Doctor — a little  w orld  far  below  the  great  prairie 
out  of  which  sportive  and  patient  Time  had  hollowed  it.  Exter- 
nally the  low  long  steep-roofed  house  was  German,  ancient  and 
picturesque  in  appearance.  Its  main  floor  was  all  enclosed  in  the 
sash  and  glass  frame  of  a covered 
porch,  and  outside  of  the  walls  of 
glass  were  heavy  curtains  of  straw, 
to  keep  out  the  sun  in  summer  and 
the  cold  in  winter.  In-doors  the 
house  is  as  comfortable  as  any  in 
the  world.  Its  framework  is  filled 
with  brick,  and  its  trimmings  are 
all  of  pine,  oiled  and  varnished. 
In  the  heart  of  the  house  is  a great 
Russian  stove  — a huge  box  of 
brick-work,  which  is  filled  full  of 
wood  to  make  a fire  that  is  made 
fresh  every  day,  and  that  heats  the 
house  for  twenty-four  hours.  A 
well -filled  wine-cellar,  a well- 


from  the  turmoil  of  politics  that 
one  is  able  to  comprehend  his  liv- 
ing in  this  overlooked  corner  of  the 
/ world.  Yet  when  that  is  under- 

stood, and  one  knows  what  an  Ar- 
cadia his  little  valley  is,  and  how  complete  are  his  com- 
forts within  doors,  the  placidity  with  which  he  smokes 
his  pipe,  drinks  his  beer,  and  is  waited  upon  by  servants 
imported  from  Paris,  becomes  less  a matter  for  wonder 
than  for  congratulation.  He  has  shared  part  of  one 
valley  with  the  Comte  de  Raffignac,  who  thinks  there  is 
nothing  to  compare  with  it  on  earth.  The  Count  has 
had  his  house  built  near  the  abruptly  broken  edge  of  the 
prairie,  so  that  he  may  look  down  upon  the  calm  and  beau- 
tiful  valley  and  enjoy  it,  as  he  could  not  had  he  built 
in  the  valley  itself.  He  is  a youth  of  very  old  French 
family,  who  loves  hunting  and  horses.  He  was  contemplating  the 
raising  of  horses  for  a business  when  I was  there.  But  the  Count 
mars  the  romance  of  his  membership  in  this  little  band  by  going 
to  Paris  now  and  then,  as  a young  man  would  be  likely  to. 

Out-of-doors  one  saw  what  untold  good  it  does  to  the  present 
and  future  settlers  to  have  such  men  among  them.  The  hot- 
houses, glazed  vegetable  beds,  the  plots  of  cultivated  ground,  the 
nurseries  of  young  trees — all  show  at  what  cost  of  money  and 
patience  the  Herr  Doctor  is  experimenting  with  every  tree  and 
flower  and  vegetable  and  cereal  to  discover  what  can  be  grown 
with  profit  in  that  region  of  rich  soil  and  short  summers  and  what 
cannot.  He  is  in  communication  with  the  seedsmen,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  savants,  of  Europe  and  this  couutry,  and  whatever  he  plants 
is  of  the  best.  Near  his  quaint  dwelling  he  has  a house  for  his 
gardener,  a smithy,  a tool-house,  a barn,  and  a cheese  factory,  for 
he  makes  gruyere  cheese  in  great  quantities.  He  also  raises  horses 
and  cattle. 

The  Comte  de  Cazes  has  a sheltered,  favored  claim  a few  miles 
to  the  northward,  near  the  Qu’  Appele  River.  He  lives  in  great 
comfort,  and  is  so  successful  a farmer  that  he  carries  off  nearly 
all  the  prizes  for  the  province,  especially  those  given  for  prime 


deer,  and  marvellously  numerous  small  quadrupeds,  from  wolves 
and  foxes  down.  He  talked  of  bachelors  living  here  and  there 
alone  on  that  sea  of  grass,  for  all  the  world  like  men  in  small 
boats  on  the  ocean,  and  I saw,  contrariwise,  a man  and  wife  who 
blessed  Heaven  for  an  unheard-of  number  of  children,  especially 
prized  because  each  new-comer  lessened  the  loneliness.  I heard  of 
the  long  and  dreadful  winters  when  the  snowfall  is  so  light  that 
horses  and  mules  may  always  paw  down  to  grass,  though  cattle 
stand  and  starve  and  freeze  to  death.  I heard  too  of  the  way 
the  snow  comes  in  flurried  squalls,  in  which  men  are  lost  within 
pistol-shot  of  their  homes.  In  time  the  wagon  came  to  a sort  of 
coulee  or  hollow,  in  which  some  mechanics  imported  from  Paris 
were  putting  up  a fine  cottage  for  the  Comte  de  Raffignac.  Ten 
paces  farther,  and  I stood  on  the  edge  of  the  valley  of  the  Pipe- 
stone, looking  at  a scene  so  poetic,  pastoral,  and  beautiful  that  in 
the  whole  transcontinental  journey  there  were  few  views  to  com- 
pare with  it. 

Reaching  away  far  below  the  level  of  the  prairie  was  a bowl- 


equipped library,  where  IIar- 
pkr’s  Weekly,  and  Ubcr  Land 
und  Mer,  Punch , Puck,  and  Die 
Fliegende  Blatter  lie  side  by  side, 
a kindly  wife  and  a stumbling 
baby,  tell  of  a combination  of 
domestic  joys  that  no  man  is 
too  rich  to  envy.  The  library 
is  the  Doctor’s  workshop.  He 
is  now  engaged  in  compiling  a digest  of  the  economic  laws  of  na- 
tions. He  is  already  well  known  as  the  author  of  a History  of 
Socialism  (in  Germany,  the  United  States,  Scandinavia,  Russia, 
France,  Belgium,  and  elsewhere),  and  also  for  his  History  of 
Socialism  in  Germany.  He  writes  in  French  and  German,  and 
his  works  are  published  in  Germany. 

Dr.  Meyer  is  fifty-three  years  old.  He  is  a political  exile,  having 
been  forced  from  Prussia  for  connection  with  an  unsuccessful  op- 
position to  Bismarck.  It  is  because  he  is  a scholar  seeking  rest 
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vegetables.  He  has  his  wife  and  daughter  and  one  of  his  sons 
with  him,  and  an  abundance  of  means,  as,  indeed,  these  distin- 
guished settlers  all  appear  to  have. 

These  men  have  that  faculty,  developed  in  all  educated  and 
thinking  souls,  which  enables  them  to  banish  loneliness  and  enter- 
tain themselves.  Still,  though  Dr.  Meyer  laughs  at  the  idea  of 
danger,  it  must  have  been  a little  disquieting  to  live  as  he  does 
during  the  Riel  rebellion,  especially  as  an  Indian  reservation  is 
close  by,  and  wandering  red  men  are  seen  every  day  upon  the 
prairie.  Indeed  the  government  thought  fit  to  send  men  of  the 
Northwest  Mounted  Police  to  visit  the  Doctor  twice  a week  as  late- 
ly as  a year  after  the  close  of  the  half-breed  uprising. 


OURAY,  THE  GEM  OF  THE  ROCKIES. 


BY  WILLIAM  WILLARD  HOWARD. 


IF  some  prehistoric  cyclone  on  its  way  across  the  western  half  of 
the  continent  had  tarried  fora  time  at  the  head  of  the  Unca- 
pahgre Valley,*  in  sou  t bares  tern  Colorado,  and  dug  a great 
hole  in  the  heart  of  the  mountains,  the  physical  result  would  hare 
home  a creditable  resemblance  to  the  site  of  the  city  of  Ouray. 
Such  an  origin  of  the  bowl-Bhnpod  valley  is  in  Xart  naturally  sug- 
gested by  the  nearness  and  height  of  the  encompassing  moun- 
tains, and  by  the  narrow  gorge  that  lets  the  waters  of  the  Uu- 
capahgre  River  out  upon  the  fertile  valley  far  below.  la  no  other 

• fncapahgre  is  a Ulc  word,  meaning  hot  springs.  LMcrally  it  is  unca 
(hot),  pah  (water),  gre  (springs).  It  is  erroneously  written  hy  map-mak- 
er* and  the  Uaydcn  and  Wheeler  Geological  Survey  as  Uueompuhgrc. 


place  in  America  docs  the  -traveller  have  such  a startling  sense  of 
actual  imprisonment,  such  an  awesome  feeling  of  encircling  pow- 
er, as  here  in  the  bottom  of  the  bowl  at  Ouray.  To  one  accus- 
tomed to  the  undulating  beauty  of  Eastern  landscapes,  the  mo- 
notonous levels  of  the  great  plains,  or  the  grand  sweeps  of  most 
Colorado  scenery,  the  environment  of  the  mountains  is  so  master- 
ful and  complete  that  he  is  tempted  to  look  about  for  breathing- 
room.  This  impression  is  at  best  only  temporary,  as  it  is  inevita- 
bly lost  in  an  engrossing  contemplation  of  the  might  and  majesty 
of  near-by  steeps. 

Ouray  is  asserted  tn  be  the  handsomest  mountain  town  in  Colo- 
rado. I am  not  inclined  to  dispute  this,  for  there  are  few  towns 


the  rosy  peaks  of  the  mountains  roundabout,  might  still  be  in 
possession  of  the  raiding  Utes.  The  mines  were  rich,  however, 
ami  the  pioneers  knew  it,  or  fancied  that  they  did,  wlijuli  was 
much  the  same  thing  in  practical  effect.  In  the  breezy  -vernacular 
of  the  mountains,  the  men  “staid  with  k,”  and  by-aud-hy,  as  the 
mountain  trails  grew  broader  and  tlic  freighting  charges  became 
less  burdensome,  some  of  theui  began  to  make  a little  money. 
That  was  all  that  was  aerded  to  give  the  new  town  a start  in  life, 
fur  where  one  man  succeeds  at  a thing  a dozen  others  will  come 
in  and  trv  to  imitate  "him.  Prospectors,  miners,  saloon-keepers, 
and  gamblers  came  into  the  camp  in  numbers  sufficiently  large 
to  gain  for  Ouray  a reputation  of  some  degree  of  permanency. 


on  the  North  American  continent  that  in  point  of 
natural  attraction  arc  worth  comparing  to  it.  As 
usual  in  Colorado,  the  scenic  surroundings  had  no- 
thing whatever  to  do  with  the  location  of  the  town. 
In  July,  1875,  two  adventurous  prospectors  from  the 
country  of  the  Rio  de  Las  Animas  I’crdidiUJ  crossed 
the  crimson  heights  of  Rod  Mountain,  and  picked 
their  slow  way  down  to  the  head  of  the  Uncapahgre 
Valley,  where  they  found  traces  of  rich  mineral.  Oth- 
er prospectors  followed  them,  and  before  the  snow 
banners  begnn  to  blow  from  the  dome  of  Uncapahgre 
Peak  an  actual  settlement  of  the  town  had  been 
made. 

In  the  years  that  followed,  the  buildings  in  the 
sloping  bottom  of  the  bowl  grew  in  number  steadily, 
although  slowly,  and  in  time  the  new  camp  attrac- 
ted its  share  of  attention  beyond  the  circle  of  hills 
that  hemmed  it  in.  Naturally  and  appropriately 
the  pioneers  called  the  town  Ouray,  in  honor  of 
the  head  chief  of  the  Ute  Indians,  who  at  that  time 
had  their  head-quarters  on  the  grassy  uplands  of  the 
Uncapahgre  Valley.  If  there  have  been  any  good 
Indians  within  the  "past  century,  old  Ouray  must  sure- 
ly have  been  one  of  the  best,  for,  unlike  most  of  his 
contemporaries  of  the  Ute  tribe,  he  had  the  confi- 
dence and  respect  of  the  white  settlers  of  Colorado, 
nnd  this,  too,  in  times  when  the  hatred  between  whites 
and  reds  was  ut.its  bitterest.  In  the  closing  years  of 
his  life  the  old  man’s  love  of  justice  and  his  unfalter- 
ing friendship  for  his  white  neighbors  were  barely 
tolerated  by  the  warriors  of  his  tribe,  whose  thirst 
for  blood  has  never  yet  been  wholly  quenched.  It 
was  against  his  express  command  that  the  dreadful 
Meeker  passacre  was  undertaken  by  vengeful  Ute 
raiders.  Old  Colorow,  who  recently  brought  his  rep- 
rehensible career  to  an  unexpectedly  peaceful  close 
by  dying  quietly  in  his  tepee  on  the  Uintah  Reserva- 
tion, was  an  average  specimen  of  these  red  fiends. 

Ouray  gave  nothing  to  the  new  town  except  his 
name ; but  his  unruly  red  subjects  took  from  it  such 
things  as  they  could  lay  hands  on  and  convey  down 
the  valley  undetected.  The  miners  naturally  took  a 
pessimistic  view  of  the  Indian  question,  as  miners 
invariably  do,  and  as  a result  of  their  pessimism  the 
Utcs  were  eveutually  removed  to  the  Uintah  Reserva- 
tion, in  eastern  Utah. 

There  were  other  things,  however,  more  vexatious 
than  the  Indian  question  to  the  new  town.  Chief 
of  all  was  the  remoteness  of  railways.  With  the 
nearest  shipping  point  335  miles  away,  the  prospect 
for  the  rapid  growth  of  the  town  could  not  be  called 
bright.  To  obtain  provisions,  clothing,  blasting  pow- 
der, and  mining  tools,  the  miners  were  compelled  to 
send  their  ore  to  the  railway  or  to  the  nearest  smelter 
on  the  backs  of  burros,  or,  where  it  was  possible,  in 
slow-going  freighting  wagons,  at  a cost  but  little  be- 
low the  value  of  the  ore.  Had  the  mines  been  less 
rich,  or  had  the  pioneers  shown  less  pluck,  patience, 
and  endurance,  the  valley  of  the  Uncapahgre,  and 


Merchants,  traders,  and  persons  engnged  in  various  kinds  of  legiti- 
mate business  followed. 

One  of  the  first  evidences  of  the  substantial  prosperity  of  the 
town  was  the  publication  of.a  weekly  newspaper,  by  Mr.  David  F. 
Day,  in  1878.  The  paper  was  as  unique  as  its  name,  and  as  inter- 
esting ns  the  strong  personality  of  its  editor  could  make  it.  It 
was  called  The  Solid  Mnldoon , nnd  it  had  for  its  mission,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  printing  of  local  news,  the  denunciation  of  dishonest 
mining  transactions.  Naturally  it  made  enemies,  but  despite  boy- 
cotts and  other  forms  of  active  opposition  it  has  lived  to  be  one  of 
the  best  known  and  most  widely  respected  newspapers  in  Colorado. 
It  is  feared,  also,  nearly  as  much  ns  it  is  respected,  for  when  it 
strikes  at  fraud  or  dishonesty  it  is  as  savage  as  a grizzly- lien r. 
Mr.  Day,  the  editor  of  thc»pnper,  and  senior  proprietor  in  the  pub- 
lishing firm  of  Day  & Atkins,  lias  hud  a career  that  would  be  con- 
sidered remarkable  in  any  part  of  the  world,  and  not  less  so  in  the 
mining  regions,  whose  inhabitants  are,  for  the  most  part,  men  of 
unusual  force  of  character  and  tenacity  of  purpose.  At  seventeen 
years  of  age  Mr.  Day  was  a chief  of  scouts  of  the  army  rorps  un- 
der General  F.  I’.  Blair,  who,  in  common  with  General  Sherman, 
General  McPherson,  General  Logan,  and  others,  publicly  recog- 
nized the  value  of  his  work  and  his  personal  bravery.  The  young 
scout  was  four  tim  es  wounded  and  three  times  made  a prisoner 
during  his  military  service. 

The  Mnhloon  has  a rival  in  the  Phtindraler,  which  is  a clever 
and  capable  paper,  conducted  by  narry  Lee.  Newspapers  arc 
among  the  brightest  products  of  Colorado.  Nearly  every  mining 
camp  has  its  weekly  publication,  or,  if  it  is  large  enough,  its  morn- 
ing or  afternoon  daily.  Few  camps  seem  to  be  so  obscure  as  to 
escape  t^e  keen  business  instinct  and  enterprise  of  the  mountain 
printer.  Years  ago  I met  a job  printer  at  a railway  junction  in 
eastern  Colorado  wiio  bad  been  up  in  the  mountains  working  for 
a uew  paper.  It  may  have  been  the  Holy  Cross  Pilgrim  or  the 
Snowy  Range  Banner — I have  forgotten  which.  After  he  had  bor- 
rowed from  me  fifty  cents  with  which  to  subsidize  the  conductor 
of  an  east-bound  freight  train,  he  mentioned  in  a casual  wav  that 
Holy  Cross — or  whatever  it  was — did  not  seem  to  be  much  of  a 
place  for  a first-class  plain  and  fancy  job  printer. 

“You  see,”  be  explained,  "I  sort  of  drifted  into  the  concern, 
and  asked  the  editor  if  he  wanted  a job  foreman.  He  said  he  did, 
hut  he  inquired  if  I was  sure  I could  do  first-class  work,  because 
he  didn’t  want  any  second-rate  blacksmith  cumlieriug  up  his 
office  nnd  driving  trade  away.  ‘ Well,’  said  I,  sort  of  independent, 
* I learned  my  trade  at  Little’s  in  New  York,  and  I’ve  worked  in 
every  office  between  Holy  Cross  and  Halifax.'  ‘ That’s  all  right 
aixnit  Little’s,’  he  said,  ‘ but  I don’t  know  about  all  the  rest  of  the 
offices.  However,  you  can  try.  Here’s  a bill  head  ami  a mine  con- 
tract to  be  done  in  two  colors.’  I took  the  copy  and  went  into 
tlie  next  room  to  begin  work.  There  was  one  of  those  old  army 
presses  in  one  corner,  and  two  or  three  cases  of  type  in  another, 
but,  hunt  high  or  low,  not  a single  line  of  job  type  could  I sec. 
There  was  no  job  press  either ; but  as  I could  have  worked  the 
jobs  on  the  newspaper  press,  it  didn’t  matter  so  much,  hut  job 
type  couldn’t  be  done  without.  When  I got  tired  of  huuling 
around  the  office  I went  in  to  see  the  editor.  1 See  here,’  I says ; 

‘ I can’t  do  job  work  without  job  type.’  * Who  asked  you  to  ?’  he 
says.  ‘ Well.’  says  I,  * I’ve  looked  all  over,  and  not  a line  of 
job  type  can  I find.’  * You  idiot,’  says  he, 4 the  job  type  is  in  a bag 
behind  the  door!'” 
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OURAY  AND  8ILVERTON  TOLL  ROAD. 

Oversanguine  and  too-enterprising  Western  printers,  who  some- 
times have  to  manufacture  their  own  printing-ink  as  well  as  their 
own  rollers  and  printers’  furniture,  will  appreciate  the  in- 
tense realism  of  this  man’s  storv.  Subsequently  I learned 
that  the  facts  were  practically  as  they  are  here  given.  77ie 
Solid  Mnldoon  was  never  in  such  straits,  but  it  has  seen  the 
time  when  it  paid  from  seventeen  to  thirty  cents  a pound 
for  common  print  paper.  The  price  varied  according  to 
the  state  of  the  roads  and  the  condition  of  the  teamsters’ 
tempers. 

Paper  is  no  longer  unduly  expensive  in  Ouray,  nor,  for 
that  matter,  is  anything  else.  The  building  of  a branch  lino 
of  the  Denver  and  Rio  Grande  Railroad  from  Montrose  to 
Ouray  in  the  summer  of  1887  gave  the  people  a quick  and 
cheap  outlet  to  the  supply  points  of  the  East,  and  enabled 
them  to  live  and  transact  their  business  as  advantageously 
as  their  neighbors  in  other  parts  of  the  mountains.  Coinci- 
dcntly  the  place  became  something  more  than  the  ordinary 
mining  camp,  remote  from  the  every-day  life  of  the  world: 
tourists  drifted  in,  and  lingered  weeks  and  sometimes 
mouths,  visibly  brightening  the  social  life  of  the  hard- 
working people,  and  giving  a passing  touch  of  luxurious 
idleness  and  gayety  to  the  crowded  streets.  The  visitors 
lound  Ouray  rather  better  and  more  companionable  than 
they  had  been  led  to  expect,  for  among  the  busy  men  of 
affairs  in  that  secluded  region  were  many  who,  in  point  of 
culture,  intellect,  and  morals,  were  fully  equal  to  those  who 
drifted  in  on  the  transient  tide  of  travel. 

Herein  lies  a contrast  in  civilization  as  quaint  and  charm- 
ing as  any  that  I have  seen.  Thoughtful  mothers  with 
growing  young  daughters,  timid  brides,  or  delicate  invalids 
may  here  observe  for  themselves  the  always  interesting 
phases  of  mining  life,  and  yet  not  step  beyond  the  radiance 
of  the  electric  light  or  get  out  of  reach  of  the  telephone 
call.  The  latest  achievements  of  modern  progress  and  the 
highest  development  of  civilization  jostle  elbows  constantly 
with  all  those  characteristics  that  have  made  mining  unique 
and  picturesque  since  the  now  misty  days  of  ’49.  That 
rude  and  costly  freight-carrier,  the  six-horse  wagon,  and  the 
still  costlier  means  of  transportation,  the  ancient  and  primi- 
tive burro,  work  side  by  side  with  the  American  railway 
train  in  the  latest  perfection  of  its  development.  Down  in 
the  bowl-shaped  valley  the  long  summer  is  like  the  perpetual 
coolness  and  freshness  of  spring,  while  far  away  on  the 
highest  peaks  of  the  encircling  mountains  winter  sits  and 
broods  in  a changeless  robe  of  white. 

Not  less  noteworthy  are  the  contrasts  in  color  among  the 
tumbled  masses  of  rocks  and  mountains,  which  seem  to  have 
caught  not  only  the  gorgeous  glows  of  sunset,  but  likewise 
the  pinks  and  purples  and  varied  hues  of  the  April  rainbow. 

The  presence  of  streaks  and  patches  of  bright  color  in  the 
bare  rocks  gives  to  the  scenery  an  added  charm,  which  one 
does  not  feel  so  distinctively  in  the  barren  grays  and  browns 
in  'other  parts  of  the  great  mountain  ranges.  One  might 
well  fancy  that  the  deep  maroons  and  rusty  reds  which 
abound  in  such  remarkable  profusion  contained  the  gold 
and  silver  and  other  valuable  metals  with  which  Ouray  and 
the  San  Juau  region  are  endowed,  yet  even  in  this  rich 
district  one  cannot  pick  up  gold  aud  silver  on  the  bare 
mountain-side.  On  the  coutrary,  precious  minerals  must  be 


sought  deep  in  the  bulk  of  the  mountains 
hundreds  of  feet  from  the  surface.  Min- 
ing in  any  part  of  the  Rocky  Mountains 
is  a tedious  and  expensive  process,  yet  it 
pays,  or  men  would  not  work  at  it.  In 
the  Ouray  district  mining  operations  are 
perhaps  not  more  costly  than  in  other 
places,  while  the  returns  have  so  far  been 
considered  very  satisfactory.  The  mineral 
output  of  Ourav  has  increased  from  $800 
in  1876  to  $1,497,892  in  1887  and  $2,123,- 
000  in  1888.  It  will  be  seen  by  these  fig- 
ures that  the  building  of  the  railroad  in 
the  summer  of  1887  nearly  doubled  the 
output  in  the  year  following.  I look  for 
these  figures  to  grow  larger  rapidly  year 
by  year.  It  has  already  been  conclusively 
shown  that  nearly  all  the  mountain  ranges 
of  southwestern  Colorado  arc  richly  stored 
with  gold,  silver,  copper,  lead,  and  iron,  to 
say  nothing  of  vast  deposits  of  coal,  mar- 
ble, and  building  stone.  As  the  railways 
still  further  penetrate  this  region  new 
mines  will  be  opened  and  new  towns  es- 
tablished, to  the  end  that  Ouray  will  be 
the  shipping-point  and  supply  station  for 
not  only  her  own  mines,  but  also  for  dozens 
and  perhaps  scores  of  prosperous  camps 
in  the  neighboring  mountains. 

Ouray  has  worked  for  this  consumma- 
tion from  the  first  Whatever  may  be 
the  private  jealousies  or  personal  preju- 
dices of  her  citizens,  they  pull  all  together 
for  Ouray  when  she  seems  to  need  it 
They  paid  for  the  grading  of  the  Denver 
and  Rio  Grande  Railroad  into  Ouray,  and 
expended  in  constructing  wagon  roads  a 
sum  aggregating  $170,000.  Two  miles 
of  one  wagon  rond  cost  $52,000.  The 
road-bed  was  cut  through  the  solid  rock 
of  a precipitous  mountain-side  from  six 
hundred  to  e|ght  hundred  feet  above  the 
river.  One  may  learn  from  this  what  ob- 
stacles nature  placed  all  about  her  stored 
wealth  in  the  Southwestern  mountains. 

The  people  are  overcoming  these  obstacles 
one  by  one,  patiently  and  perseveringly, 
and  in  time  they  will  have  unrestricted 
possession  of  peaks  and  passes  and  lofty 
ranges  that  arc  now  almost  inaccessible. 

The  prosecution  of  this  work  in  the  face 
of  great  disadvantages  implies  in  the  peo- 
ple a rare  solidity  of  character  and  stead- 
fastness of  purpose.  Ouray  itself  shows 
this  character  in  a rather  greater  degree 
than  the  stranger  would  be  led  to  expect 
of  the  ordinary  remote  mining  camp.  Its 
Episcopal,  Presbyterian,  Methodist,  and 
Roman  Catholic  churches  give  it  a certain 
guarantee  of  morality  and  right  living; 
its  excellent  school  facilities  provide  for 
the  careful  education  of  the  young;  its 
county  court-house  preserves  the  even  bal- 
ance of  justice,  especially  to  disputing 
mine  operators ; and  its  miners’  hospital 
cares  for  the  victim  of  falling  rocks, premature  blasts, 
or  other  physical  misfortunes.  In  more  material  ways 
Ouray  has  the  latest  improvements — in  water-works, 
electric  lights,  telephones,  sampling-mills,  and  other 
things  that  make  up  the  equipment  of  the  modem  city.  A re- 
markable feature  of  the  municipal  government  is  the  fact  that 
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there  has  been  no  tax  levy  for  city  purposes  since  1883.  The 
heavy  license  fees  exacted  of  the  saloon-keepers  pay  all  of  Ouray’s 
expenses. 

Apart  from  these  practical  considerations,  which  interest  the 
student  of  mining  progress  and  Western  growth,  Ouray  deserves 
quite  as  much  attention  from  the  invalid,  the  pleasure-seeker,  the 
sportsman,  and  the  scientist  The  town’s  elevation  of  7200 
feet  above  sea-level,  its  perpetual  coolness  and  freshness, 
and  its  freedom  from  harsh  winds  make  it  a particularly 
charming  and  healthful  summer  home  for  invalids  and 
persons  of  sensitive  nerves,  while  the  hot -springs  with 
which  the  valley  is  lavishly  provided  furnish  bathing  fa- 
cilities second  only  to  Manitou  and  Glenwood  springs.  The 
Ouray  springs  gush  out  of  the  earth  in  various  places  at  a 
temperature  of  140°.  So  hot  is  the  water  and  so  abundant 
is  the  llow  that  the  Uncapahgre  River  at  this  point  never 
has  so  much  as  a film  of  ice  in  the  coldest  days  of  winter. 
In  very  cold  weather  the  steam  arising  from  it  gives  it  the 
appearance  of  a boiling  river. 

If  the  pleasure-seeker  be  anything  of  a sportsman  he  will 
find  Ouray  to  be  the  centre  of  a region  of  perpetual  delight. 
In  the  midst  of  scenery  of  unexampled  grandeur  and  mag- 
nificence he  will  meet  game  that  will  occasionally  put  to 
(light  all  of  his  preconceived  ideas  of  skill  and  personal 
bravery.  He  must  needs  be  skilful  and  quick  of  eye  who 
successfully  chases  the  Rocky  Mountain  sheep  in  its  haunts 
on  the  highest  and  remotest  peaks,  and  be  Btout  of  heart 
and  cool  of  nerve  if  he  faces  the  grizzly-bear  in  some  lonely 
canon  miles  away  from  human  aid.  The  lordly  elk,  which 
has  disappeared  from  nearly  every  other  part  of  the  United 
States,  is  here  found  in  considerable  numbers.  To  the  tired 
and  hungry  sportsman  there  is  no  more  delicious  food  on 
earth  than  a nicely  cooked  elk  steak.  Venison  and  antelope 
meat  are  the  commonest  of  range  beef  compared  with  it. 
Less  skilful  sportsmen  than  the  sheep,  bear,  aud  elk  hunters 
must  be  very  unlucky  indeed  if  they  cannot  find  deer  and 
wild  cats  and  mountain-lions  enough  to  thoroughly  test  their 
capabilities.  Other  varieties  of  game  may  be  had  for  the 
hunting. 

The  sportsman  who  is  also  a scientist  will  never  kill  much 
game  in  the  Ouray  country.  It  is  safe  to  assume  that  he  will 
do  nothing  further  than  collect  mineral  specimens,  and  pound 
away  at  the  mountain-sides  with  his  little  hammer,  until  he 
is  amazed  to  find  that  his  vacation  has  come  to  an  end. 
Even  the  mere  pleasure-seeker  who  resolutely  sets  his  mind 
against  geology,  mineral  specimens,  and  such  things  cannot 
wholly  resist  the  scientific  charm  of  these  wondrously  col- 
ored mountains.  He  will  be  exceedingly  fortunate  if  he 
does  not  become  infected  with  the  craze  for  gathering  speci- 
mens, which  is  in  its  way  as  greatly  to  be  avoided  as  the 
Eastern  mania  for  collecting  thousands  of  worthless  postage- 
stamps. 

At  best,  the  tourist  who  stays  in  the  quaint  bowl  of  the 
Uncapahgre  a few  days  or  a few  weeks  gets  only  a passing 
glimpse  of  Ouray ; he  has  little  time  in  which  to  analyze  or 
study  the  ineffable  charm  which  seems  to  hang  about  the 
place.  It  leaves  its  influence  on  the  mind  like  the  impal- 
pable tint  of  sunset  on  the  rosy  heights  overlooking  the 
valley.  As  the  departing  stranger  rides  slowly  up  the 
southern  wall  of  mountains  in  one  of  Nuttall  & Clark’s 
stages,  on  the  wonderful  toll-road  that  Otto  Mears  built 
from  Ouray  to  Silverton,  he  can  only  look  back  at  the  mighty 
bowl  and  its  town  in  the  centre,  and  regret  that  a beautiful 
incident  in  his  life  has  come  to  an  end. 
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sued.  This  is  simply  common-sense,  patriotism,  and 
independence  in  polities.  If  it  does  not  produce, 
under  existing  organizations,  the  result  desired,  this 
spirit  would  lead  to  a readjustment  of  parties  by 
organizing  a party  specifically  to  secure  this  reform. 
Itls  idle  for  honest  Republicans  and  honest  Demo- 
crats to  go  on  deploring  eoui-ses  in  their  party  which, 
as  Senator  Edmunds  says,  "both  the  laws  and  the 
general  moral  sense  of  the  nation  condemn.”  And 
if  they  cannot  make  such  reform  the  platform  and 
purpose  of  their  party,  they  will  emancipate  them- 
selves from  fealty  to  their  old  parties,  and  organize  a 
new  party  to  secure  a reform  which  they  hold  to  he 
essential."  In  co-operating  with  the  movement  to  or- 
ganize the  Republican  party.  Mr.  Seward  said,  "Such 
true  Democrats  and  true  Whigs  are  now  ready  to 
unite  on  those  sound  principles  common  to  both. 
Pending  such  union  among  men  in  all  parties  of 
similar  views  upon  political  corruption  and  collateral 
wrongs,  the  position  and  action  suggested  by  Senator 
Edmunds  are  precisely  those  of  independent  voters. 
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PATRIOTISM. 

SENATOR  EDMUNDS  says  truly  that  the  way  to 
correct  the  evils  of  the  undeniably  wide-spread 
corruption  in  politics  is  to  emancipate  ourselves  from 
party  fealty  or  zeal  sufficiently  to  make  "the  well- 
springs  of  true  liberty  ” our  first  consideration.  This 
is  the  manly  and  the  properly  American  doctrine. 
Party  is  a convenience,  but  the  means  must  not  be 
mistaken  for  the  end.  The  Senators  view  is  fatal  to 
the  theory  that  reform  must  be  sought  within  the 
party,  because  it  holds  that  to  keep  pure  the  well- 
springs  of  liberty  it  may  be  necessary  to  emancipate 
ourselves  from  party  fealty.  But  the  theory  of  re- 
form within  the  party,  as  generally  understood  and 
expounded,  involves  unswerving  support  of  the  par- 
ty under  all  circumstances,  whatever  it  may  propose 
or  whomsoever  it  may  nominate.  The  support  is 
supposed  to  be  given  in  the  hope  that  the  party  will 
do  better  by-and-by,  and  because  its  worst  measure  or 
candidate  is  better  than  the  best  of  the  other  party. 
It  is  this  view  which  compels  many  intelligent  and 
excellent  citizens  to  vote  for  policies  which  they  dis- 
approve and  for  candidates  whom  they  distrust.  No- 
thing is  to  be  gained,  they  say,  by  the  success  of  the 
other  fellows.”  But  might  they  not  consider  whether 
something  might  not  be  gained  by  the  defeat  of  their 
own  fellows  ? If  the  party  is  so  good  an  agency  that 
it  ought  not  to  be  destroyed,  is  not  the  surest  way  to 
save  it  from  destruction  to  insure  its  temporary  de- 
feat when  it  falls  into  bad  bands  ? Is  confirming  the 
grasp  of  such  hands  upon  the  party  the  way  to  save  it  ? 

To  confound  indiscriminate  support  of  a party 
with  patriotism,  or  to  assume  that  a party  must  be 
always  equally  deserving  of  support,  is  nonsense. 
In  a popular  government  maintained  by  parties  the 
patriotic  citizen  will  generally  act  with  the  party 
which,  upon  the  whole,  is  most  harmonious  with  his 
convictions  and  aims.  But  the  accomplishment  of 
purposes  for  which  a party  was  formed,  and  the  in- 
terregnum which  follows  before  party  relations  are 
readjusted,  will  necessarily  emancipate  many  of  its 
adherents  from  party  fealty,  and  produce  great  and 
general  independence  of  political  action.  The  pre- 
sent is  precisely  such  a period.  The  great  objects  of 
the  original  Republican  party  have  been  achieved. 
Slavery  has  been  not  only  territorially  restricted  but 
abolished,  and  a national  Union  is  established,  with- 
out challenge,  upon  universal  freedom  and  equality. 
The  present  vital  questions  affecting  the  public  wel- 
fare are  not  so  much  those  of  policy  of  administra- 
tion as  corrupt  political  practices.  It  is  very  much 
more  important  to  check  this  enormous  and  increas- 
ing evil  than  it  is  to  revise  the  tarill.  The  funda- 
mental inquiry  in  all  political  action  is,  W hat  do  the 
people  approve  f But  this  corruption  is  an  evil  which 
prevents  the  popular  will  from  being  known.  Until 
the  corruption  which  controls  Elections  is  checked  it 
is  impossible  to  accept  the  apparent  result  as  indica- 
tive of  that  will.  Now  in  order  to  check  it  effectual- 
ly, as  Senator  Edmunds  remarks,  there  must  be  an 
emancipation  from  party  fealty. 

That  is  to  say,  in  order  to  arrest  this  perilous  ten- 
dency, measures  and  candidates  must  lie  supported 
upon  their  merits,  and  not  because  of  a part}  name 
or  nomination.  If  in  a Democratic  district  Republi- 
cans nominate  an  honest,  ballot  reformer,  who  will 
support  all  that  is  logically  connected  with  an  effec- 
tive ballot  law,  namely,  improved  registration  laws 
administered  by  men  of  all  parties,  secrecy  of  the 
ballot,  publication  of  election  expenses,  prompt  judi- 
cial settlement  of  disputed  questions,  with  searching 
naturalization  and  bribery  laws,  then,  according  to 
Senator  Edmunds,  such  a candidate  should  he  sup- 
ported hv  Kcpul.UrtHfc  and  DemocrMs  alike:  and  in 
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OUR  FOREIGN  AFFAIRS. 

There  lias  been  a great  deal  of  comment  upon  the 
apparent  inactivity  or  want  of  "dash  ’ and  "brill- 
iancy”  and  "Americanism”  of  the  Secretary  of 
State.  But  the  dreary  monotony  of  the  clean  sweep 
in  the  post-offices,  which  has  been  the  chief  achieve- 
ment of  the  administration  thus  far.  is  about  to  he 
relieved  by  the  announcement  of  the  results  of  the 
Samoan  Conference  and  the  appointment  of  the  Hay - 
tiau  Commission.  In  regard  to  the  first  it  will  be 
found,  probably,  that  if  Bismarck  had  any  improper 
purposes  in  Samoa,  the  plain  public  approval  in  this 
country  of  Secretary  Bayard's  general  views  induced 
the  Chancellor  to  reconsider,  so  that  the  Samoan 
Commissioners  have  found  little  difficulty  in  reach- 
ing a settlement  which  will  be  none  the  less  satisfac- 
tory because,  it  will  lie  the  one  that  under  the  cir- 
cumstances any  American  administration  would  have 
preferred.  There  is.  of  course,  something  droll  in 
the  agreement  of  three  great  powers  to  guarantee  the 
absolute  autonomy  of  a small  group  of  islands,  and 
at  the  same  time  to  prescribe  a constitution  and  deter- 
mine the  details  of  government.  The  great  powers 
also  agree  to  erect  buildings  upon  the  islands  for  the 
convenience  of  their  citizens,  without  affecting  the 
local  sovereignty,  hut  also  without  asking  its  leave. 
The  fact  is  that  Germany,  Great  Britain,  and  the 
United  States  have  just  as  much  right  to  regulate 
the  government  of  the  Samoan  Islands  as  Russia, 
Prussia,  and  Austria  had  to  partition  Poland.  In 
both  cases  the  greater  powers  decided  that  their  in- 
terests required  the  arrangement,  and  they  made  it. 

The  Commission  of  Inquiry  to  Hayti  began  unfor- 
tunately. It  was  announced  one  evening  that  Gen- 
eral Wallace  and  Mr.  Beverly  Tucker  had  been 
appointed  Commissioners,  and  the  next  morning  it 
was  announced  that  the  appointments  were  suspend- 
ed because  Mr.  Tucker  was  stated  to  have  held  a ques 
tionable  position  in  regard  to  the  assassination  of  Mr. 
Lincoln.  Tliis  was  a curious  political  blunder  for  a 
Republican  administration.  If  the  late  President 
or  Secretary  of  State  had  made  such  a mistake  he 
would  have  been  denounced  by  every  Republican  or- 
gan in  the  country  as  the  tool  of  Jefferson  Davis. 
Probably  Mr.  Tucker  will  not  go.  But  that  will  not 
correct  the  consequences  of  the  blunder.  It  is  not 
improbable  that  the  Ilaytiau  situation  will  soon  de- 
velop itself  more  definitely.  IIippolyte  has  been 
pressing  Legitime  very  closely.  He  was  threatening 
Port  au  Prince,  the  capital,  and  he  may  have  driven 
out  LEGITIME  before  this  paper  is  issued,  and  seized 
the  government.  In  that  event,  as  in  France  in  1848, 
our  practice  would  lead  to  an  acknowledgment  of 
the  actual  situation  without  favoring  any  party.  The 
government  de  facto  is  necessarily  the  government 
which  the  neutral  foreigner  must  recognize.  But 
unless  such  a government  plainly  appears  in  Hayti, 
the  report  of  an  intelligent  Commission  upon  the 
spot  would  greatly  illuminate  the  situation. 

Tim  third  point  of  interest  in  our  foreign  relations 
is  the  Behring  Sea.  By  the  terms  of  our  purchase  of 
Alaska  from  Russia,  we  claim  certain  rights  over  that 
sea  which  are  questioned.  The  question  is  what  those 
rights  are.  The  claim  that  the  sea  is  a mare  clausum , 
or  water  so  enclosed  by  American  territory  as  fairly 
to  fall  under  American  jurisdiction,  has  not  been  of- 
ficially assorted.  Canadian  sealers,  indeed,  have  been 
seized  and  condemned  by  local  tribunals.  But  the 
Canadian  authorities  do  not  believe  that  the  United 
States  will  justify  the  seizure,  and  negotiations  upon 
the  subject  are  now  going  on  with  Great  Britain. 
Our  object  in  the  Behring  Sea  is  to  prevent  the  wan- 
ton slaughter  of  seals,  which  will  end  in  the  disappear- 
ance of  the  fur.  This  is  a common  object  of  civilized 
states,  and  should  he  the  subject  of  a friendly  under- 
standing. It  is  not  a casus  belli,  and  a tone  of  defi- 
ance may  he  wisely  di-carded.  M.  DE  Laveleye  has 
just  written  an  appeal  for  an  agreement  between  the 
United  States  and  Great  Britain  to  settle  all  differ- 
ences by  arbitration.  The  eminent  publicist  undoubt- 
edly expresses  the  feeling  and  the  wish  of  the  most 
patriotic  and  intelligent  citizens  of  both  countries. 


MR.  CLEVELAND'S  LATE  SPEECH. 

MR.  Cleveland  is  unquestionably  the  most  prom- 
inent Democrat  in  the  country.  This  is  clue  less  to 
the  fact  that  be  has  been  President  than  to  his  per- 
sonal character.  Upright  and  unaffected,  lie  is  a 
man  of  convictions  and  courage  and  of  a high  stand- 
ard of  public  life.  But  while  he  is  an  undeniable 
leader  of  his  party,  he  is  by  no  means  its  idol,  or  even 
its  representative,  like  Jackson  or  Douglas.  There 
is  a feeling  of  strong  opposition  to  him  within  his 
party,  because  of  the  characteristics  which  made 
General  Bragg  say  of  him,  "We  love  him  for  the 
enemies  he  has  made.”  Except  for  these  enemies  of 
his  own  party  household  he  would  have  been  re- 
elected. They  were  strong  enough  both  to  affect  in- 
juriously his  executive  course  and  to  "sell  him  out'' 
in  New  York  at  the  election.  But  their  attitude 
serves  merely  to  reveal  the  fact  that  the  Democratic 
party  is  divided,  and  that  no  man  now  represents  it 
as  Lincoln  or  Seward  or  Sumner  represented  the 
Republican  party  in  its  prime,  while  among  its  lead- 
ers no  one  is  so  prominent  as  Mr.  Cleveland.  He 
is,  moreover,  the  especial  champion  of  the  issue  of 
tariff  reform,  upon  which  the  last  election  campaign 
was  fought,  the  only  definite  policy  which  the  Deni 
ocratic  party  has  proclaimed  for  many  a year,  and 
which  they  owe  to  him. 

The  dinner  recently  given  to  Mr.  Cleveland  in 
New  York  by  the  Young  Men's  Democratic  Club  was 
the  proof  that  he  is  still  recognized  by  his  distinctive 
supporters  in  his  party  as  the  foremost  champion  of 
their  views,  and  it  is  impossible  not  to  regard  the  oc- 
casion as  a declaration  of  their  entire  willingness  to 
light  in  1892  the  battle  of  1888  with  the  same  leader 
and  under  the  same  banner.  ■ There  is  no  doubt,  also, 
that  so  far  as  possible  they  mean  to  make  their  views 
the  platform  of  the  party.  Mr.  Cleveland's  speech 
skilfully  favored  this  plan.  The  speech  identified 
him  with  the  party,  and  it  interpreted  the  party  pur- 
pose and  spirit  by  his  own.  So  far  as  this  was  doue 
historically,  we  differ  strongly  from  Mr.  Cleveland's 
view'.  Under  the  leadership  of  men  of  his  convic- 
tions and  character,  the  Democratic  party  may  lie- 
come  a party  of  high  political  morality,  of  a sincere 
purpose  of  reform,  and  of  a wise  national  policy. 
But  that  it  has  been  such  a party,  devoted  to  further 
ing  justice  and  liberty  and  equal  rights,  is  not  within 
the  memory  of  those  who  are  familiar  with  our  polit- 
ical history  for  forty  years.  The  cause  of  the  per- 
petuity of  "the  party  name  is  certainly  not  to  be  dis- 
covered in  the  uniformity  of  the  party  devotion  to 
the  welfare  of  the  people;  on  the  contrary,  the  aston- 
ishing rise  of  the  Republican  party,  and  the  exclusion 
of  the  Democratic  party  from  power  for  a quarter  of 
a century,  were  due  to  its  betrayal  of  human  rights 
and  its  defiance  of  the  national  conscience.  The 
Democratic  party  cannot  be  strengthened  or  com- 
mended by  its  history,  and  it  is  only  in  the  degree 
that  it  is  seen  clearly  not  to  be  the  party  of  the  last 
generation  that  it  can  hope  for  future  success. 

In  Mr.  Cleveland's  general  statement  of  what  lie 
holds  to  be  the  present  Democratic  purpose  all  good 
citizens  must  agree.  An  economical  administration 
of  the  government,  together  with  the  utmost  praeti 
cable  freedom  of  individual  enterprise,  a policy  in 
accord  with  the  advanced  thought  of  the  country,  a 
genuine  national  brotherhood  and  honest  equality 
before  the  law',  reform  of  the  abuses  of  patronage  and 
of  corruption  at  the  polls— if  these  objects  character- 
ize "a  true  Democracy,”  then  that  party  is  today 
what  the  Republican  party  was  thirty  years  ago. 
However  that  may  be— and  the  immediate  approval 
by  Governor  Hill  of  Mr.  Cleveland's  statement  of 
the  Democratic  faith  did  not  add  to  its  value-tlie 
purposes  which  he  mentioned  are  those  of  au  immense 
Humber  of  American  citizens,  who  will  vote  for  such 
candidates  as  they  believe  will  honestly  and  effective 
ly  promote  such  objects. 


A GOOD  CHANGE. 

The  change  in  the  civil  service  rules  recommended 
by  the  National  Commission,  which  makes  the  eligi- 
ble list  public,  is  excellent,  for  the  reason  that  it  dis- 
cards just  so  much  secrecy.  The  rule  was  adopted 
to  prevent  the  personal  and  partisan  pressure  likely 
to  result  in  favor  of  individuals  known  to  be  eligible. 
But  despite  the  rule  the  names  have  been  often  as- 
certained, and  the  reason  for  the  rule  lias  largely  dis- 
appeared. In  Poughkeepsie,  New  York,  the  Examin- 
ing Board  lias  been  ordered  to  produce  the  papers  of 
a person  who  was  examined,  and  who  claims  to  have 
}>een  unjustly  denied  the  entry  of  liis  name  upon  the 
eligible  list,  ” Tliis  will  show  whether  decisions  of  the 
Board,  which  are  not  at  all  discretionary,  have  been 
fair.  This  also  is  excellent.,  and  for  the  same  reason, 
that  it  promotes  publicity.  When  the  examinations 
in  the  New'  York  Custom-house  began  under  Presi- 
dent Hayes,  especial  pains  were  taken  to  make  them 
public,  and  the  utmost  possible  publicity  is  the  spu’d 
and  desire  of  the  reform.  It  is  for  this  reason 
the  rules  often  provide  that  all  letters  vouching  h* 
the  character  and  habits  of  applicants  may  he  m:ule 
public  at  the  discretion  of  the  appointing  power. 

It  is  in  accord  w'ith  the  same  desire  of  complete 
publicity  that  1®<r nSH+Ht'OITV 1S  for  removal 
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mantled  by  the  friends  of  reform.  There  is,  and  very 
properly,  no  limitation  upon  the  power  of  removal. 
But  as  it  is  constantly  exercised  arbitrarily  and  un- 
worthily, and  merely  to  make  a vacancy  to  be  filled 
at  pleasure,  nothing  would  tend  more  certainly  to  re- 
strict removals  to  reasons  connected  with  the  service 
than  a statement  of  those  reasons  accessible  to  the 
public.  Mr.  Wanamaker  has  the  unquestioned  pow- 
er of  removal  of  fourth -class  postmasters.  But  it 
would  be  most  useful  to  the  public  service  and  in- 
structive to  the  public  mind  if  he  were  required  to 
state  the  reasons  for  dismissing  them  at  the  rate  of 
one  a minute,  which  is  the  rate  at  which  he  has  some- 
times recently  exercised  his  authority.  If  the  postal 
service  has  fallen  into  such  a desperate  condition 
through  the  spoils  system  as  this  implies,  it  would 
be  interesting  to  see  it  officially  stated  that  Mr.  Wan- 
amaker’s  remedy  for  the  results  of  the  spoils  system 
is  the  spoils  system.  Light  is  as  effective  an  agency 
of  reform  as  of  police.  It  is  for  the  same  good  reason 
that  the  publicity  of  executive  sessions  of  the  Senate, 
when  considering  nominations,  is  demanded  by  the 
friends  of  reform. 

The  Philadelphia  Press,  admitting  that  since  the 
inauguration  “we  have  heard  nothing  but  the  con- 
tention for  place,”  suggests  a rule  providing  that  good 
officers  should  serve  out  their  terms.  It  would  be  an 
excellent  rule,  and  if  the  President  wishes  it  he  would 
announce  it  and  conform  to  it.  Nothing  prevents 
him  from  retaining  such  officers  except  the  importu- 
nity of  such  persons  as  Mr.  Platt.  Suppose  that  the 
President  should  require  Mr.  Platt  to  state,  in  a let- 
ter to  be  published,  the  reasons  he  offers  for  every  ap- 
pointment which  he  favors.  Suppose  Mr.  Quay  and 
Mr.  HlSCOCK  and  all  the  other  place-brokers  at  the 
White  House  were  requited  by  him  to  do  the  same 
thing.  If  he  should  require  it,  undoubtedly  these  gen- 
tlemen would  “make  it  hot  for  him”  in  the  Senate 
and  at  the  polls.  That  is  a reason  why  he  does  not 
require  it,  but  it  is  also  the  strongest  reason  that  it 
should  be  required.  It  is  also  a reason  why  he  does 
not  permit  good  officers  to  serve  out  their  terms,  as 
the  Press  suggests.  The  roots  of  reform  are  in  pub- 
lic opinion.  Nothing  promotes  it  so  much  as  know- 
ledge of  the  facts,  and  therefore  reformers  advocate 
the  utmost  possible  publicity. 


AN  OBJECT  LESSON. 


Superintendent  Bell,  of  the  railway  mail  service, 
recently  made  some  interesting  and  suggestive^state- 
ments  to  a correspondent  of  the  New  York  Tribune. 
He  was  speaking  of  the  changes  which  have  been 
made  in  that  service  since  the  change  of  administra- 
tion, and  he  remarked  that  such  change  was  neces- 
sary if  the  service  were  to  be  efficient.  Of  eleven 
division  superintendents,  he  says,  only  two  were  com- 
petent, and  the  efficiency  of  the  subordinate  employes 
was  not  much  greater.  He  gives  statistical  details  of 
the  ineffective  work  of  this  service  as  he  found  it,  and 
adds  that  the  report  of  the  late  Postmaster- General 
shows  that  the  service  was  “ terribly  demoralized,” 
and  that  he  has  evidence  that  the  real  state  of  affairs 
was  worse  than  the  report  shows. 

Superintendent  Bell  then  adduces  figures^tb prove 
that  the  efficiency  of  this  service  had  decreased  34 
per  cent,  during  the  years  from  1885  to  1888,  while  in 
the  preceding  three  years,  from  1882  to  1885,  it  had 
increased  46  per  cent.  In  the  first  division,  compris- 
ing the  six  New  England  States,  the  efficiency  was 
decreased  39  per  cent.  In  the  second  division,  com- 
prising the  Middle  States,  the  decrease  was  40  per 
cent.  In  the  third  division,  western  Maryland,  Vir- 
ginia, West  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  and  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  the  decrease  of  efficiency  was  46 
per  cent.;  and  in  the  fourth  division,  of  the  more 
southern  States,  it  was  41  per  cent.  In  only  one 
division,  the  extreme  West,  was  there  an  increased 
rate  of  efficiency.  The  largest  proportionate  decrease 
of  efficiency,  he  says,  was  in  the  Southern  States, 
where  the  clean  sweep  of  Republican  officials  was 
first  begun  and  soonest  completed. 

A stronger  practical  argument  for  reform  than  this 
statement  of  Superintendent  Bell  could  not  be  made. 
A branch  of  the  public  service  which  was  admitted 
to  be  one  of  the  best  organized  and  efficient  was 
summarily  reduced  to  comparative  inefficiency— by 
what?  By  changing  its  employes  for  political  rea- 
sons. Trained  and  experienced  officers  were  turned 
out  merely  because  they  were  Republicans,  and  un- 
trained and  inexperienced  men  were  put  in  their 
places  merely  because  they  were  Democrats.  This  is 
just  as  senseless  and  absurd  a performance  in  the 
government  service  as  it  would  be  in  that  of  the  Cen- 
tral Railroad  or  in  a manufactory,  or  upon  a great 
farm.  Yet  this  is  precisely  what  Superintendent 
Bell  confesses  that  he  has  been  doing.  He  removes 
capable  employes  with  the  polite  assurance  that  it  is 
for  no  fault,  but  that  the  “reasons  for  your  retire- 
ment were  of  a political  nature.” 

This  is  the  practice  which  Superintendent  Bell 
demonstrates  to  have  been  most  injurious  to  the  ser- 
vice, and  which,  as  he  will  remember,  the  Republican 
platform  denounced,  and  the  President  promised  not 
to  encourage.  Yet  the  course  of  a Democratic  ad- 
ministration, which,  as  the  Superintendent  says,  and 
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assuming  the  accuracy  of  his  figures,  proves  to  be 
seriously  injurious  to  the  railway  mail  service,  is  the 
course  which  in  other  departments  the  Republican 
administration  is  pursuing.  If  the  heads  of  other 
important  branches  of  the  service  would  publish  simi- 
lar statements  to  those  of  Superintendent  Bell  of  the 
comparative  rates  of  increased  or  decreased  efficiency 
consequent  upon  political  changes  in  purely  business 
places,  the  folly  and  public  loss  and  inconvenience  of 
the  system  would  be  still  more  conclusively  exposed. 


THE  PRESS  AND  THE  STAGE. 

Tiik  oration  by  Mr.  William  Winter  upon  the  Press  and 
the  Stage,  which  was  published  in  the  Weekly  a few 
weeks  ago,  is  now  issued  in  an  extremely  tasteful  volume, 
worthy  both  of  the  spirit  and  form  of  the  address,  and  as 
the  edition  is  limited,  it  will  become  a rarity  and  a prize. 
Mr.  Winter’s  address  was  delivered  at  a meeting  of  the 
Goethe  Society,  in  reply  to  Mr.  Dion  Boucicaui.t’s  strict- 
ures upon  the  American  press  in  relation  to  dramatic  art. 
An  able  and  interesting  supplement  to  it  will  be  found  in 
this  number  of  the  Weekly  under  the  title  of  “The  Actor 
and  his  Duty  to  his  Time.”  There  is  no  one  in  tho  country 
more  admirably  equipped  for  the  discussion  of  either  topic 
than  Mr.  Winter,  and  his  work  is  conclusive.  In  the  reply 
to  Mr.  Boucicault  his  keen  and  delicate  fence  pierces  and 
ends  his  adversary. 

Apart  from  its  literary  grace  and  controversial  skill,  Mr. 
Winter’s  address  is  delightful  for  its  reminiscences  and 
annals  of  the  American  stage,  and  for  its  testimony  to  the 
fair  conduct  of  tho  newspaper.  To  no  man  aro  the  play- 
ers more  indebted.  lie  treats  the  theatre,  its  history  and 
intlueuce,  and  the  actors  who  make  the  theatre,  with  a sin- 
cerity and  thoughtful  and  scholarly  intelligence  which  in 
its  serious  tone  is  unknown  to  the  French  feuilletonistes. 
His  Brief  Chronicles,  issued  by  the  Dunlap  Society,  in 
De  Vinne’s  beautiful  and  fitting  typographical  form,  are 
not  trivial,  fond  records,  but  tender  and  truthful  w'ords  of 
commendation  as  the  player  of  greater  or  less  degree 
makes  his  exit,  and  his  biographies  of  eminent  actors  tell 
the  vivid  story  of  the  stage  whose  spell  is  imperishable. 

Mr.  Winter’s  papers  upon  the  drama  and  upon  actors, 
which  have  now  continued  for  almost  a generation,  have 
given  to  the  Tribune  a distinction  in  this  branch  like  the 
work  of  the  late  Mr.  Ripley  in  literary  criticism.  He  is  a 
fully  informed  aud  competent  witness  when  he  says, “Dur- 
ing nearly  thirty  years  of  experience  as  a writer  for  the 
press  I never  yet  encountered  the  least  opposition  from 
the  publishers  of  newspapers  as  to  the  expression  of  judg- 
ment”; and  he  cites  against  his  adversary  his  adversary’s 
own  words,  “I  never  paid  a farthing  for  a favor  from  the 
press,  and  I never  will,  and  in  candor  I am  bound  to  say 
that  if  1 offered  it  I am  sure  it  would  be  regarded  as  a 
gross  insult.”  Mr.  Winter  naturally  takes  pleasure  in 
vindicating  the  craft  of  which  lie  is  au  honored  fellow,  and 
in  doing  it  he  corrects  a general  misapprehension.  No 
man  has  done  so  much  in  this  country  to  fix  public  atten- 
tion upon  the  acted  drama  as  au  art.  His  love  of  letters, 
his  poetic  feeling,  and  his  intellectual  earnestness  recall  in 
their  spirit  and  tone,  not  in  their  form,  the  occasional  dra- 
matic criticisms  of  the  elder  Dana’s  Idle  Man. 


THEN  AND  NOW. 

It  was  a pleasant  coincidence  that  on  the  morning  of 
Decoration  Day,  when  all  hearts  were  turned  kindly  to  the 
memory  of  the  soldiers  of  the  Union,  accounts  were  pub- 
lished of  the  happy  celebration  of  industrial  triumphs  in 
Texas  and  Alabama.  At  New  Decatur,  in  the  Tennessee 
Valley,  among  the  incidents  of  the  day  was  the  laying  of 
tho  corner-stone  of  a public  school,  and  at  the  request 
of  the  President,  Assistant  Attorney  - General  Shields 
attended  the  celebration  and  made  a speech,  which  con- 
cluded with  tho  demand  of  “American  productions  for 
American  markets.” 

Colonel  Colyar,  of  Tennessee,  a protection  Democrat, 
followed  in  the  same  tone,  and  said  that  the  manufactures 
of  the  Southern  States  must  have  what  all  other  prosi>erons 
manufacturing  communities  havo  had,  “the  benefits  of  a 
revenue  system  which  cares  for  home  people  rather  than 
foreign  people.”  At  Fort  Worth,  in  Texas,  tho  “Spring 
Palace”  was  formally  opened,  aud  the  city  was  thronged 
with  people  from  all  parts  of  the  Union.  Governor  Key 
made  a speech  of  welcome,  and  Governor  Thayer,  of 
Nebraska,  spoke  in  the  true  Union  spirit,  rejoicing  that  sec- 
tional lines  were  so  generally  obliterated.  The  Palace  is 
designed  to  illustrate  the  resources  of  Texas  by  assembling 
specimens  of  all  the  productions  of  the  State,  aud  the  effect 
of  the  skilful  arrangements  and  combinations  of  color  is 
described  as  very  brilliant  and  beautiful. 

The  value  and  charm  of  these  two  holiday  assemblies  do 
not  lie  in  any  economical  theories  that  may  havo  been 
asserted,  but  in  the  happy  contrast  of  the  newly  awakened 
industrial  life  with  the  situation  of  thirty  years  ago,  the 
sectional  alienation  and  the  approaching  war.  These  aro 
sweeter  fields  than  even  hope  could  see  beyond  the  swell- 
ing flood  of  the  bust  generation.  These  are  the  spectacles 
which  fill  the  opening  second  national  century  with  prom- 
ise. They  admonish  us  of  tho  reality  of  the  Union,  ahd 
give  every  American  a prouder  consciousness  than  was 
possible  to  onr  fathers  that  tho  fatal  sectionalism  of  the 
earlier  day  has  disappeared  with  its  cause. 


FRANCE  AND  HER  NEIGHBORS. 

The  letters  from  Paris  describing  the  opening  of  the 
Great  Exhibition  at  Paris  allude  to  the  absence  upon  that 
occasion  of  the  Ministers  of  all  the  great  powers  except  the 
Minister  of  the  United  States.  It  was  supposed  that  Mr. 
Gladstone  would  make  the  absence  of  tho  British  Minister 
the  occasion  of  a strong  attack  upon  the  government.  But 
when  a motion  was  offered  in  the  House  of  Commons  which 
gave  the  opportunity  for  commenting  upon  the  absence  of 
Lord  Lytton,  the  British  Ambassador,  in  concert  with  tho 
representatives  of  other  powers,  the  Under  Foreign  Secre- 
tary denied  that  there  was  any  such  concert,  Mr.  Glad- 


stone acquitted  the  government  of  tho  charge,  but  blamed 
it  for  an  error  of  judgment.  He  thought  that  Lord  Lyt- 
ton should  have  attended. 

The  Under  Secretary  defended  tho  ministry  upon  tho 
ground  that  England  should  havo  nothing  to  do  with  tho 
celebration  of  a revolution  regarding  which  political  par- 
ties in  France  remained  bitterly  divided.  Ho  said  that 
when  a nation  is  unanimous  in  tho  commemoration  of  a 
great  historical  event,  as  the  United  States  were  at  tho 
centenary  of  American  independence,  it  is  very  proper  that 
tho  Queen’s  representative  should  attend,  ami  Lord  Bea- 
conseield  instructed  tho  British  Minister  accordingly. 

But  this  reasoning  is  not  sound.  Governments  deal  in 
other  friendly  states  with  accomplished  facts.  They  do 
not  take  official  account  of  domestic  parties  iu  other  coun- 
tries. The  Revolution  of  1789  in  France  led  to  tho  estab- 
lishment of  the  present  republic,  which  is  the  form  of  gov- 
ernment now  agreeable  to  the  French  nation,  and  as  such 
it  has  been  recognized  by  the  British  government.  When 
that  friendly  government  celebrates  the  centenary  of  its 
origin  with  an  imposing  exhibition  of  tho  triumphs  of  tho 
arts  of  peace,  the  representatives  of  friendly  powers  do  not 
by  their  official  presence  approve  or  disapprove  the  circum- 
stances under  which  tho  republic  arose;  they  merely  ac- 
knowledge, as  their  official  missions  to  tho  republic  ac- 
knowledge, the  right  of  every  people  to  ordain  its  own 
government.  It  is  not  the  terror  of ’93  which  the  Exhibition 
commemorates,  nor  any  crime  committed  during  the  great 
change.  It  is  only  the  national  decision  that  a republic  is 
preferable  for  France  to  a monarchy.  That  decision  is  com- 
petent for  any  nation  iu  its  own  case,  aud,  ns  Mr.  Glad- 
stone truly  says,  it  is  a serious  error  to  order  an  actiou 
which  implies  an  opinion  either  of  the  form  of  the  French 
government  or  of  tho  movement  from  which  it  sprang.  It 
was  as  gross  an  insult  to  French  constitutionalists  and  re- 
publicans to  fraternize  with  Louis  Napoleon  as  it  can  pos- 
sibly bo  to  French  legitimists  to  countenance  the  republic. 


PERSONAL. 

Coninosby  Disraku,  a nephew  of  the  former  English  Premier, 
has  made  his  debut  in  British  politics  with  much  the  same  audaci- 
ty of  method  which  marked  the  earlier  efforts  of  his  uncle  to  gain 
notoriety.  He  is  only  twenty-one  years  old,  but  did  not  hesitate 
to  roundly  abuse  Mr.  1’arnkll  and  other  prominent  Irish  legislators 
in  his  maiden  speech  at  Bath. 

— A young  and  pretty  woman,  Dr.  (1  icskcpin a Cattani,  has  been 
appointed  Lecturer  on  Pathology  at  the  University  of  Bologna, 
Italy,  the  oldest  university  in  the  world.  Her  lectures  are  pro- 
nounced most  learned,  and  large  audiences  of  students  and  others 
listen  to  her  whenever  she  speaks.  Her  beauty  and  profundity 
Lave,  in  fact,  combined  to  create  a sensation. 

— Ex-Governor  John  D.  Long,  of  Massachusetts,  is  a good  ama- 
teur base-ball  player,  excelling  both  at  the  bat  and  in  the  field. 

— Harvard  College  has  invited  Sir  Edwin  Arnold  to  attend  its 
coming  Commencement,  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  he  will  accept 
the  invitation. 

— Mr.  aud  Mrs.  Gladstone  are  soon  to  celebrate  their  golden 
wedding.  In  anticipation  of  this  event  leading  Liberal  ladies  at 
Washington  have  presented  Mrs.  Gladstone  with  a massive  gold 
bracelet  bearing  the  miniature  reproduction  of  Sir  JonN  Millais’s 
portrait  of  her  husband. 

— A niece  of  King  Kalakaca  of  the  Sandwich  Islands,  the 
Princess  Kalani,  has  been  spending  a few  days  in  this  country  on 
her  way  to  Europe,  where  she  is  going  to  complete  her  studios. 

She  is  fourteen  years  old,  and  the  daughter  of  Archibald  Scott 
Cleghorn,  Collecior-General  of  the  Port  of  Honolulu,  and  the  Prin- 
cess Like-Like.  She  is  especially  fond  of  music  and  languages, 
nnd  during  her  stay  abroad  is  expected  to  perfect  herself  iu  these 
and  other  accomplishments. 

— Queen  Victoria  has  just  passed  her  seventieth  birthday,  and 
is  in  splendid  health.  Unless  something  unforeseen  occurs,  those 
who  have  looked  for  her  early  abdication  will  be  disappointed. 

—Professor  E.  H.  Griffin,  of  Williams  College,  who  has  been 
chosen  Professor  of  tho  History  of  Philosophy  and  Dean  of  the 
Academic  Facility  at  Johns  Hopkins,  is  a graduate  of  the  Berkshire 
college  und  one  of  its  most  profound  scholars.  Although  a com- 
paratively young  man,  he  lias  taught  acceptably  in  some  of  the 
departments  formerly  belonging  to  Dr.  Mark  Hopkins. 

— Heniu  Rochefort,  Jun.,  son  of  the  famous  French  editor,  was 
only  twenty-nine  years  old  when  he  shot  himself  dead  the  other 
day  in  Algeria.  He  possessed  much  of  his  father’s  fiery  spirit,  ami 
had  led  a very  adventurous  life.  In  the  Soudan  he  was  the  com- 
panion of  Olivier  Pain,  and  in  the  Congo  country  he  shared  the 
hardships  of  M.  de  Brazza,  while  lie  had  also  travelled  iu  Soutli 
America. 

— Senator  William  M.  Evarts  has  a tine  farm  at  Windsor,  Ver- 
mont, on  the  banks  of  the  Connecticut  River,  and  a pleasant  coun- 
try house  to  which  he  nnd  his  family  may  retreat  during  the  hot 
season.  His  cattle  have  always  been  of  the  best  breeds,  and  he  linn 
now  interested  himself  in  a creamery  across  the  river  in  New 
Hampshire,  the  gilt-edged  product  of  which  is  expected  to  put  to 
the  blush  the  oleose  imitations  of  the  metropolitan  markets. 

— Extraordinary  skill  as  a chess-player  brought  fame,  wealth, 
and  a title  to  the  late  Baron  Rolisch,  of  Vienna.  While  yet  a boy 
lie  left  Ills  bumble  Austrian  home,  with  but  a few  thalers  ill  his 
pocket,  to  seek  his  fortune,  lie  drifted  to  Paris,  where,  after  su  f- 
fering  great  privation  and  ]>overty,  he  finally  won  a reputation 
among  chess-players,  and  his  prosperity  liegau.  Rich  and  influ- 
ential men  became  his  pupils,  and  he  stood  high  in  their  favoi-. 
Baron  Rothschild  helped  him  establish  a bank  in  Vienna ; but  his 
accumulation  of  wealth  there  was  not  as  rapid  as  it  was,  later  on,  iit 
the  Paris  Stock  Exchange.  He  played  chess  with  President  Grew 
in  the  evening,  and  dabbled  in  stocks  during  the  day,  political 
information  received  from  the  statesman  helping  him,  it  was  Be- 
lieved, in  making  successful  ventures.  A few  years  ago  tie  r«._ 
turned  to  Vienna,  and  devoted  much  of  his  time  to  collecting  pain  t- 
ings  nnd  altar-cloths,  while  he  also  tried  editing  and  publishi  n « - 
a paper,  but  with  indifferent  success.  He  was  raised  to  the  no- 
bility by  the  Grand-Duke  of  Weimar. 

— Queen  Margiikkita  of  Italy  possesses  many  graces  and  accom- 
plishments, and  while  she  is  well  versed  in  classic  and  mmloen 
literature,  she  is  also  one  of  the  best  violoncello  players  of  the  da  \- 
Wishing  to  pay  special  tribute  to  Italian  genius,  she  not  long 
had  published  at  her  own  expense,  for  the  education  of  her 
an  elaborate  edition  of  Dante’s  works,  containing  much  that  hn^ 
been  written  about  the  poet,  with  the  reproduction  of  every  p p.  _ 
ture  inspired  bv  him.  She  is  also  an  ardent  patron  of  the 
and  industries  of  her  country,  and  under  her  fostering  care  tii«. 
manufacture  of  Burnt  10  lace,  once  apparently  lost,  was  saved  ft-,M  ' 
extinction.  Her  alms  giving  is  munificent  hut  practical,  nii.f  -. 
her  religion  she  is  neither  a bigot  nor  a freethinker.  Her  at  » , 
tude  toward  public  questions  has  been  so  wise  and  politic  t\l;  ~ 
she  is  generally  loved  by  the  people,  and  the  greatest  ciin,  i_( 
made  of  lier  by  her  enemies  is  that  she  does  not  duss  u,  » . * ' ■ 
taste.  ~ 
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A HAZARD  OF  NEW  FORTUNES.* 

BY  WILLIAM  DEAN  HOWELLS. 
PART  SECOND. 

VII. 

March  and  Benton  remained  alone  together 
for  a moment,  and  March  said  : “ I hope  you  will 
think  it  worth  while  to  take  hold  with  us,  Mr. 
Beaton.  Mr.  Fulkerson  puts  it  in  his  own  wav, 
of  course ; but  we  really  want  to  make  a nice 
thing  of  the  magazine.”  He  had  that  timidity 
of  the  elder  in  tiie  presence  of  the  younger  man 
which  the  younger,  preoccupied  with  Ids  own 
timidity  in  the  presence  of  the  elder,  cannot  im- 
agine. Besides,  March  was  aware  of  the  gulf 
that  divided  him  as  a literary  man  from  Beaton 
as  an  artist,  and  he  only  ventured  to  feel  his  way 
toward  sympathy  with  him.  “ We  want  to  make 
it  good ; we  want  to  make  it  high.  Fulkerson  is 
right  about  aiming  to  please  the  women,  but  of 
course  he  caricatures  the  way  of  going  about  it.” 

For  answer,  Beaton  flung  out,  “I  can’t  go  in 
for  a thing  I don’t  understand  the  plan  of." 

March  took  it  for  granted  that  he  had  wound- 
ed some  exposed  sensibility  of  Beatou’s.  He 
continued,  still  more  deferentially:  “Mr.  Fulker- 
son’s notion — I must  say  the  notion  is  his,  evolved 
from  his  syndicate  experience — is  that  we  shall 
do  best  in  fiction  to  confine  ourselves  to  short 
stories,  and  make  each  number  complete  in  it- 
self. lie  found  that  the  most  successful  things 
he  could  furnish  his  newspapers  were  short  sto- 
ries; we  Americans  are  supposed  to  excel  in 
writing  them  ; and  most  people  begin  with  them 
in  fiction;  and  it’s  Mr.  Fulkerson’s  idea  to  work 
unknown  tulent,  as  he  says,  and  so  he  thinks 
he  can  not  only  get  them  easily,  but  can  gradu- 
ally form  a school  of  short-story  writers.  I can’t 
say  I follow  him  altogether,  but  I respect  his  ex- 
perience. We  shall  not  despise  translations  of 
short  stories,  but  otherwise  the  matter  will  all  be 
original,  and  of  course  it  won’t  all  be  short  sto- 
ries. W e shall  use  sketches  of  travel,  and  es- 
says, and  little  dramatic  studies,  and  bits  of  biog- 
raphy and  history ; but  all  very  light,  and  always 
short  enough  to  be  completed  in  a single  num- 
ber. Mr.  Fulkerson  believes  in  pictures,  aud 
most  of  the  things  would  be  capable  of  illustra- 
tion.” 

“ I see,”  said  Beaton. 

“ I don’t  know  but  this  is  the  whole  affair," 
said  March,  beginning  to  stiffen  a little  at  the 
young  man’s  reticence. 

“I  understand.  Thank  you  for  taking  the 
trouble  to  explain.  Good- morning.”  Beaton 
bowed  himself  off,  without  offering  to  shake 
hands. 

Fulkerson  came  in  after  a while  from  the  outer 
office,  and  Mr.  Dryfoos  followed  Jiim.  “Well, 
what  do  you  think  of  our  art  editor?” 

“Is  he  our  art  editor?”  asked  March.  “I 
wasn’t  quite  certain  when  he  left.” 

“ Did  he  take  the  books  ?” 

“ Yes,  he  took  the  books.” 

“I  guess  lie’s  all  right,  then.”  Fulkerson 
added,  in  concession  to  the  umbrage  he  detected 
in  March,  “Beaton  has  his  times  of  being  the 
greatest  ass  in  the  solar  system,  but  he  usually 
takes  it  out  in  personal  conduct.  When  it  comes 
to  work,  he’s  a regular  horse.” 

“He  appears  to  have  compromised  for  the 
present  by  being  a perfect  mule,"  said  March. 

“Well,  he’s  in  a transition  state,”  Fulkerson 
allowed.  “ He’s  the  man  for  us.  He  really  un- 
derstands what  we  want.  You’ll  see;  he’ll  catch 
on.  That  lurid  glare  of  his  will  wear  off  in  the 
course  of  time.  He’s  really  a good  fellow  when 
you  take  him  off  his  guard ; and  he’s  full  of 
ideas.  He’s  spread  out  over  a good  deal  of 
ground  at  present,  and  so  he’s  pretty  thin ; but 
come  to  gather  him  up  into  a lump,  there’s  a 
good  deal  of  substance  to  him.  Yes,  there  is. 
He’s  a first-rate  critic,  and  he’s  a nice  fellow 
with  the  other  artists.  They  laugh  at  his  uni- 
versality, but  they  all  like  him.  lie’s  the  best 
kind  of  a teacher  when  he  condescends  to  it; 
and  lie’s  just  the  man  to  deal  with  our  volunteer 
work.  Yes,  sir,  lie’s  a prize.  Well,  I must  go 
now.” 

Fulkerson  went  out  of  the  street  door,  and  then 
catne  quickly  back.  “ By-the-bv,  March,  I saw 
that  old  dynamiter  of  yours  round  at  Beaton’s 
room  yesterday.” 

“ What  old  dynamiter  of  mine  ?” 

“That  old  one-handed  Dutchman — frier- 1 of 
your  youth — the  one  we  saw  at  Maroni’s — ’’ 

“ Oh — Lindau !”  said  March,  with  a vague  pang 
of  self-reproach  for  having  thought  of  Lindau  so 
little  after  the  first  flood  of  his  tender  feeling 
toward  him  was  past. 

“ Yes ; our  versatile  friend  was  modelling  him  as 
Judas  Iscariot.  Lindau  makes  a first-rate  Judas, 
and  Beaton  has  got  a big  thing  in  that  head  if  he 
works  the  religious  people  right.  But  what  I 
was  thinking  of  was  this — it  struck  me  just  as  I 
was  going  out  of  the  door:  Didn’t  you  tell  me 
Lindau  knew  forty  or  fifty  different  languages?” 

“ Four  or  five,  yes.” 

“ Well,  we  won’t  quarrel  about  the  number. 
The  question  is,  why  not  work  him  in  the  field  of 
foreign  literature?  You  can’t  go  over  all  their 
reviews  and  magazines,  and  he  could  do  the  smell- 
ing for  you,  if  you  could  trust  his  nose.  Would 
he  know  a good  thing?” 

“ I think  he  would,”  said  March,  on  whom  the 
scope  of  Fulkerson’s  suggestion  gradually  opened. 
“ He  used  to  have  good  taste,  and  he  must  know 
the  ground.  Why,  it’s  a capital  idea,  Fulkerson  ! 
Lindau  wrote  very  fair  English;  and  he  could 
translate,  with  a little  revision.” 

“ And  he  would  probably  work  cheap.  Well, 
hadn’t  you  better  see  him  about  it  ? I guess  it  '11 
be  quite  a windfall  for  him.” 

*'  Yes,  it  will.  I’ll  look  hirn  up.  Thank  you 


“Oh,  don’t  mention  it!  1 don’t  mind  doing 
Er<  ri/  Other  Hie/:  a good  turn  now  and  then 
When  it  comes  in  my  way.”  Fulkerson  went  out 
again,  aud  this  time  March  was  finally  left  with 
Mr.  Dryfoos. 

“ Mrs.  March  was  very  sorry  not  to  be  at  home 
when  your  sisters  called  the  other  day.  She 
wished  me  to  ask  if  they  had  any  afternoon  in 
particular.  There  was  none  ou  your  mother’s 
card.” 

“No,  sir,”  said  the  young  man,  with  a flush  of 
embarrassment  that  seemed  habitual  with  him. 
“ She  has  no  day.  She’s  at  home  almost  every 
day.  She  hardly  ever  goes  out.” 

“ Might  we  come  some  evening?”  March  asked. 
“ We  should  be  very  glad  to  do  that,  if  she  would 
excuse  the  informality.  Then  I could  come  with 
Mrs.  March.” 

“Mother  isn’t  very  formal,”  said  the  young 
man.  “ She  would  be  very  glad  to  see  you.” 

“ Then  we’ll  come  some  night  this  week,  if  you 
will  let  us.  When  do  you  expect  your  father 
back  ?” 

“Not  much  before  Christmas.  He’s  trying  to 
settle  up  some  things  at  Moffitt.’’ 

“And  what  do  you  think  of  our  art  editor?” 
asked  March,  with  a smile,  for  the  change  of  sub- 
ject. 

“Oh,  I don’t  know  much  about  such  things," 
said  the  young  man,  with  another  of  his  embar- 
rassed flushes.  “ Mr.  Fulkerson  seems  to  feel 
sure  that  he  is  the  one  for  us.” 

“ Mr.  Fulkerson  seemed  to  think  that  I was 
the  one  for  you,  too,”  said  March  ; and  lie  laughed. 
“Thai’s  what  makes  me  doubt  his  infallibility. 
But  he  couldn’t  do  worse  with  Mr.  Beaton.” 

Mr.  Dryfoos  reddened  and  looked  down,  as  if 
unable  or  unwilling  to  cope  with  the  difficulty  of 
making  a polite  protest  against  March’s  self-de- 
preciation. He  said, after  a moment:  “It’s  new 
business  to  all  of  us  except  Mr.  Fulkerson.  But 
I think  it  will  succeed.  I think  we  can  do  some 
good  in  it” 

March  asked,  rather  absently,  “ Some  good  ?” 
Then  he  added : “ Oh  yes ; 1 think  we  can.  What 
do  you  mean  by  good  ? Improve  the  public  taste  ? 
Elevate  the  standard  of  literature?  Give  young 
authors  aud  artists  a chance?” 

This  was  the  only  good  that  had  ever  been  in 
March's  mind,  except  the  good  that  was  to  come 
in  a material  way  from  his  success,  to  himself 
aud  to  his  family. 

“ I don’t  know,”  said  the  young  man ; and  he 
looked  down  in  a shamefaced  fashion.  He  lift- 
ed his- head  and  looked  into  March’s  face.  “I 
suppose  I was  thinking  that  some  time  we  might 
help  along.  If  we  were  to  have  those  sketches 
of  yours  about  life  in  every  part  of  New  York — " 

March's  authorial  vanity  was  tiekled.  “Ful- 
kerson has  been  talking  to  you  about  them?  He 
seemed  to  think  they  would  be  a card.  He  be- 
lieves that  there’s  no  subject  so  fascinating  to 
the  general  average  of  people  throughout  the 
country  as  life  in  New  York  city;  and  he  liked 
my  notion  of  doing  these  things.”  March  hoped 
that  Dryfoos  would  answer  that  Fulkerson  was 
perfectly  enthusiastic  about  his  notion ; but  he 
did  not  need  this  stimulus,  and  at  any  rate  he 
went  on  without  it.  “ The  fact  is,  it’s  something 
that  struck  my  fancy  the  moment  I came  here; 
I found  myself  intensely  interested  in  the  place, 
and  I began  to  make  notes,  consciously  and  un- 
consciously, at  once.  Yes,  I believe  I can  get 
something  quite  attractive  out  of  it.  I don’t  in 
the  least  know  what  it  will  be  vet,  except  that 
it  will  be  very  desultory;  aud  I couldn’t  at  all 
say  when  I can  get  at  it.  If  we  postpone  the 
first  number  till  February  I might  get  a little 
paper  into  that.  Yes,  I think  it  might  be  a 
good  thing  for  us,”  March  said,  with  modest  self- 
appreciation. 

“If  you  can  make  the  comfortable  people  un- 
derstand how  the  uncomfortable  people  live,  it 
will  be  a very  good  thing,  Mr.  March.  Some- 
times it  seems  to  me  that  the  only  trouble  is 
that  we  don’t  know  one  another  well  enough ; 
and  that  the  first  thing  is  to  do  this.”  The 
young  fellow  spoke  with  the  seriousness  in 
which  the  beauty  of  his  face  resided.  When- 
ever lie  laughed  his  face  looked  weak,  even  silly. 
It  seemed  to  be  a sense  of  this  that  made  him 
hang  his  head  or  turn  it  away  at  such  times. 

“That’s  true,”  said  March,  from  the  surface 
only.  “ And  then,  those  phases  of  low  life  are 
immensely  picturesque.  Of  eourse  we  must  try 
to  get  the  contrasts  of  luxury  for  the  sake  of  the 
full  effect.  That  won’t  be  so  easy.  You  can’t 
penetrate  to  the  dinner  party  of  a millionaire 
under  the  wing  of  a detective  as  you  could  to  a 
carouse  in  Mulberry  Street,  or  to  his  children’s 
nursery  with  a philanthropist  as  you  can  to  a 
street  boys’  lodging-house.”  March  laughed,  and 
again  the  young  man  turned  his  head  away. 
“ Still,  something  can  be  done  in  that  way  by 
tact  and  patience.” 

VIII. 

That  evening  March  went  with  his  wife  to  re- 
turn the  call  of  the  Drvfoos  ladies.  On  their 
way  uptown  in  the  Elevated  he  told  her  of  his 
talk  with  young  Dryfoos.  “I  confess  I was  a 
little  ashamed  before  him  afterward  for  having 
looked  at  the  matter  so  entirely  from  the  tes- 
thetic  point  of  view.  But  of  course,  you  know, 
if  I went  to  work  at -those  things  with  an  ethi- 
cal intention  explicitly  in  mind,  I should  spoil 
them.” 

“Of  course,”  said  his  wife.  She  had  always 
heard  him  say  something  of  this  kind  about  such 
things. 

He  went  on : “ But  I suppose  that’s  just  the 
point  that  such  a nature  as  young  Dryfoos’*  can’t 
get  hold  of,  or  keep  hold  of.  We’re  a queer  lot, 
down  there,  Isabel  — perfect  menagerie.  If  it 
hadn’t  been  that  Fulkerson  got  us  together,  and 
really  seems  to  know  what  he  did  it  for,  I should 
say  he  was  the  oddest  stick  among  us.  But  when 
I think  of  myself  and  my  own  crankiness  for  the 
literary  department ; and  young  Dryfoos,  who 
slight  really  to  be  in  the  pulpit,  or  a monastery, 


or  something,  for  publisher;  and  that  young 
Beaton,  who  probably  hasn’t  a moral  fibre  in  his 
composition,  for  the  art  man,  I don’t  know  but 
we  could  give  Fulkerson  odds  and  still  beat  him 
in  oddity.” 

His  wife  heaved  a deep  sigh  of  apprehension, 
of  renunciation,  of  monition.  “ Well,  I’m  glad 
you  can  feel  so  light  about  it,  Basil.” 

“ Light?  I feel  gay  ! With  Fulkerson  at  the 
helm,  I tell  you  the  rocks  and  the  lee  shore  had 
better  keep  out  of  the  way.”  He  laughed  with 
pleasure  in  his  metaphor.  “Just  when  you  think 
Fulkerson  has  taken  leave  of  his  senses  he  says 
or  does  something  that  shows  he  is  on  the  most 
intimate  and  inalienable  terms  with  them  all  the 
time.  You  know  how  I’ve  been  worrying  over 
those  foreign  periodicals,  and  trying  to  get  some 
translation  from  them  for  the  first  number? 
Well,  Ful kelson  has  brought  his  centipedal  mind 
to  bear  on  the  subject,  and  he’s  suggested  that 
old  German  friend  of  mine  I was  telling  you  of 
— the  one  I met  in  the  restaurant — the  friend  of 
my  youth.” 

“Do  you  think  he  could  do  it?”  asked  Mrs. 
March,  sceptically. 

“ lie’s  a perfect  Babel  of  strange  tongues ; and 
lie’s  the  very  man  for  the  work,  and  I was  ushamed 
I hadn’t  thought  of  him  myself,  for  I suspect  he 
needs  the  work.” 

“ Well,  be  careful  how  you  get  mixed  up  with 
him,  then,  Basil,”  said  his  wife,  who  had  the 
natural  misgiving  concerning  the  friends  of  her 
husband's  youth  that  all  wives  have.  “ You 
know  the  Germans  are  so  unscrupulously  de- 
pendent. You  dou’t  know  anything  about  him 
now.” 

“ I’m  not  afraid  of  Lindau,”  said  March.  “ He 
was  the  best  and  kindest  man  I ever  saw,  the 
most  high-minded,  the  most  generous.  He  lost 
a hand  in  the  war  that  helped  to  save  us  and 
keep  us  possible,  and  that  stump  of  his  is  ciiar- 
aeter  enough  for  me.” 

“ Oh,  you  dou’t  think  I could  have  meant  any- 
thing ayain&t  him !”  said  Mrs.  March,  with  the 
teuder  fervor  that  every  woman  who  lived  in  the 
time  of  the  war  must  feel  for  those  who  suffered 
in  it.  “All  that  I meant  was  that  I hoped  you 
would  not  get  mixed  up  with  him  too  much. 
You’re  so  apt  to  be  carried  away  by  your  im- 
pulses.” 

“They  didn’t  carry  me  very  far  away  in  the 
direction  of  poor  old  Lindau,  I’m  ashamed  to 
think,”  said  March.  “I  meant  all  sorts  of  fine 
things  by  him  after  I met  him ; and  then  I for- 
got him,  and  I had  to  be  reminded  of  him  by 
Fulkerson.” 

She  did  not  answer  him,  and  he  fell  into  a re- 
morseful reverie,  in  which  he  rehabilitated  Lin- 
dau anew,  and  provided  handsomely  for  his  old 
age.  He  got  him  buried  with  military  honors, 
and  lmd  a shaft  raised  over  him,  with  a medallion 
likeness  bv  Beaton  and  an  epitaph  by  himself, 
by  the  time  they  reached  Forty-second  Street; 
there  was  no  time  to  write  Lindau’s  life,  however 
briefly,  before  the  train  stopped. 

They  had  to  walk  up  four  blocks  and  then 
half  a block  across  before  they  came  to  the 
indistinctive  brownstone  house  where  the  Dry- 
fooses  lived.  It  was  larger  than  some  in  the 
same  block,  but  the  next  neighlxn  hood  of  a 
huge  apartment-house  dwarfed  it  again.  March 
thought  he  recognized  the  very  flat  in  which  he 
had  disciplined  the  surly  janitor,  but  he  did  not 
tell  his  wife ; he  made  her  notice  the  transition 
character  of  the  street,  which  had  been  mostly 
built  up  in  apartment-houses,  with  here  and  there 
a single  dwelling  dropped  far  down  beneath  and 
beside  them,  to  that  jag- toothed  effect  on  the 
sky-line  so  often  observable  in  such  New  York 
streets.  “I  don't  know  exactly  what  the  old 
gentleman  bought  here  for,”  he  said,  as  they 
waited  on  the  steps  after  ringing,  “unless  he  ex- 
pects to  turn  it  into  flats  by  and-by.  Otherwise, 
I dou’t  believe  lie’ll  get  his  money  back.” 

An  Irish  serving-man,  with  a certain  surprise 
that  delayed  him,  said  the  ladies  were  at  home, 
and  let  the  Marches  in,  and  then  carried  their 
cards  upstairs.  The  drawing-room,  where  he 
said  they  could  sit  down  while  he  went  on  this 
errand,  was  delicately  decorated  in  while  and 
gold,  and  furnished  with  a sort  of  extravagant 
good  taste ; there  was  nothing  to  object  to  the 
satin  furniture,  the  pale  soft  rich  carpet,  the 
pictures,  and  the  bronze  and  china  bric-A-brac, 
except  that  their  costliness  was  too  evident;  ev- 
erything in  the  room  meant  money  too  plainly, 
and  too  much  of  it.  The  Marches  recognized 
this  in  the  hoarse  whispers  which  people  cannot 
get  their  voices  above  when  they  try  to  talk  away 
the  interval  of  waiting  in  such  circumstances ; 
they  conjectured  from  what  they  had  heard  of 
the  Dryfooses  that  this  tasteful  luxury  in  no  wise 
expressed  their  civilization.  “Though  when  you 
come  to  that,”  said  March,  “ I don’t  know  that 
Mrs.  Green’s  gimeraekery  expresses  ours.” 

“ Well,  Basil,  / didn’t  take  the  gimeraekery. 
That  was  your — ” 

The  rustle  of  skirts  on  the  stairs  without  ar- 
rested Mrs.  March  in  the  well-merited  punish- 
ment which  she  never  failed  to  inflict  upon  her 
husband  when  the  question  of  the  gimeraekery 
—they  always  called  it  that — came  up.  She  rose 
at  the  entrance  of  a bright-looking,  pretty-look- 
ing, mature,  youngish  lady,  in  black  silk  of  a neu- 
tral implication,  who  put  out  her  hand  to  her, 
and  said,  with  a very  cheery,  very  lady-like  accent, 
“Mrs.  March  ?”  and  then  added  to  both  of  them, 
while  she  shook  hands  with  March,  and  before 
they  could  get  the  name  out  of  their  mouths, 
“No,  not  Miss  Dryfoos!  Neither  of  them  ; nor 
Mrs.  Dryfoos.  Mrs.  Mandeb  The  ladies  will  l»e 
down  in  a moment.  Won’t  you  throw  off  your 
saeque,  Mrs.  March  ? I'm  afraid  it’s  rather  warm 
here,  coming  from  the  outside.” 

“I  will  throw  it  back,  if  you’ll  allow  me,”  said 
Mrs.  March,  with  a sort  of  provisionalitv,  as  if, 
pending  some  uncertainty  as  to  Mrs.  Mandcl’s 
• quality  and  authority,  she  did  not  feel  herself 
justified  in  going  further. 


But  if  she  did  not  know  about  Mrs.  Mandel, 
Mrs.  Mandel  seemed  to  know  about  her.  “ Oh, 
well,  do !”  she  said,  with  a sort  of  recognition  of 
the  propriety  of  her  caution.  “ I hope  you  are 
feeling  a little  at  home  in  New  York.  We  heard 
so  much  of  your  trouble  in  getting  a flat,  from 
Mr.  Fulkerson.” 

“ Well,  a true  Bostonian  doesn’t  give  up  quite 
so  soon,”  said  Mrs.  March.  “ But  I will  say  New 
York  doesn't  seem  so  far  away,  now  we’re 
here.” 

“ I’m  sure  you’ll  like  it.  Every  one  does.”  Mrs. 
Mandel  added  to  March,  “It’s  very  sharp  out, 
isn’t  it?” 

“ Rather  sharp.  But  after  our  Boston  winters 
I don’t  know  but  I ought  to  repudiate  the  word.” 

“All,  wait  till  you’ve  been  here  through 
March  !’’  said  Mrs.  Mandel.  She  began  with  him, 
but  skilfully  transferred  the  close  of  her  remark, 
and  the  little  smile  of  menace  that  went  with  it, 
to  his  wife. 

“Yes,”  said  Mrs.  March,  “or  April,  either. 
Talk  about  our  east  winds !” 

“ Oh,  I’m  sure  they  can’t  be  worse  than  our 
winds,"  Mrs.  Mandel  returned,  caressingly. 

“If  we  escape  New  York  pneumonia,”  March 
laughed,  “it  will  be  only  to  fall  a prey  to  New 
York  malaria  ns  soon  as  the  frost  is  out  of  the 
ground.” 

“ Oh,  but  you  know,”  said  Mrs.  Mandel,  “ 1 
think  our  malaria  lias  really  been  slandered  u 
little.  It's  more  a matter  of  drainage  — of 
plumbing.  I don’t  believe  it  would  be  possible 
for  malaria  to  get  into  thi*  house,  we’ve  had  it 
gone  over  so  thoroughly.” 

Mrs.  March  said,  while  she  tried  to  divine  Mrs. 
Mandel’s  position  from  this  statement,  “It’s cer- 
tainly the  first  duty.” 

“If  Mrs.  Marcdi  could  have  had  her  way,  we 
should  have  had  the  drainage  of  our  whole  ward 
put  in  order,”  said  her  husband,  “ before  we  ven- 
tured to  take  a furnished  apartment  for  the  win- 
ter.” 

Mrs.  Mandel  looked  discreetly  at  Mrs.  March 
for  permission  to  laugh  at  this,  but  at  the  same 
moment  both  ladies  became  preoccupied  with  a 
second  rustling  on  the  stairs. 

Two  tall,  well-dressed  young  girls  came  in,  and 
Mrs.  Mandel  introduced,  “ Miss  Drvfoos,  Mrs. 
March ; and  Miss  Mela  Dryfoos,  Mr.  March,”  she 
added,  and  the  girls  shook  hands  in  their  several 
wavs  with  the  Marches. 

Miss  Dryfoos  had  keen  black  eyes,  and  her  hair 
was  intensely  black.  Her  face,  but  for  the  slight 
inward  curve  of  the  nose,  was  regular,  and  the 
smallness  of  her  nose  and  of  her  mouth  did  not 
weaken  her  face,  but  gave  it  a curious  effect  of 
fierceness,  of  challenge.  She  had  a large  black 
fan  in  her  hand,  which  she  waved,  in  talking, 
with  a slow,  watchful  nervousness.  Her  sister 
was  blond,  and  had  a profile  like  her  brother’s ; 
but  her  chin  was  not  so  salient,  and  the  weak  look 
of  the  mouth  was  not  corrected  by  the  spirituality 
or  the  fervor  of  his  eyes,  though  hers  were  of 
the  same  mottled  blue.  She  dropped  into  the 
low  seat  beside  Mrs.  Mandel,  and  intertwined  her 
fingers  with  those  of  the  hand  which  Mrs.  Man- 
del  let  her  have.  She  smiled  upon  the  Marches, 
while  Miss  Dryfoos  watched  them  intensely,  with 
her  eyes  first  on  one  and  then  on  the  other,  as  if 
she  did  not  mean  to  let  any  expression  of  theirs 
escape  her. 

“ My  mother  will  be  down  in  a minute,”  she 
said  to  Mrs.  March. 

“ I hope  we’re  not  disturbing  lier.  It  is  so 
good  of  you  to  let  us  come  in  the  evening,”  Mrs. 
March  replied. 

“ Ob,  not  at  nil,”  said  the  girl.  “ We  receive 
in  the  evening.” 

“ When  we  do  receive,”  Miss  Mela  put  in. 
“We  don’t  always  get  the  chance  to.”  She  be- 
gan a laugh,  which  she  checked  at  a smile  from 
Mra.  Mandel,  which  no  one  could  have  seen  to  be 
reproving. 

Miss  Dryfoos  looked  down  at  her  fan,  and 
looked  up  defiantly  at  Mrs.  March.  “I  suppose 
you  have  hardly  got  settled.  We  were  afraid  we 
would  disturb  you  when  we  called.” 

“ Oh  no ! We  were  very  sorry  to  miss  your 
visit.  We  are  quite  settled  in  our  new  quarters. 
Of  course  it’s  all  very  different  from  Boston.” 

“ I hope  it's  more  of  a sociable  place  there,” 
Miss  Mela  broke  in  again.  “ I never  saw  such  an 
unsociable  place  as  New  York.  We’ve  been  in 
this  house  three  months,  and  I don’t  believe  that 
if  wc  staid  three  years  any  of  the  neighbors 
would  call.” 

“ I fancy  proximity  doesn’t  count  for  much  in 
New  York,”  March  suggested. 

Mrs.  Mandel  said:  “That’s  what  I tell  Miss 
Mela.  But  she  is  a very  social  nature,  and  can’t 
reconcile  herself  to  the  fact.” 

“ No.  I can’t,”  the  girl  pouted.  “ I think  it 
was  twice  ns  much  fun  in  Moffitt.  I wish  I was 
there  now.” 

“ Yes,”  said  March,  “ I think  there’s  a great 
deal  more  enjoyment  in  those  smaller  places. 
There’s  not  so  much  going  on  in  the  way  of  pub- 
lic amusements,  and  so  people  make  more  of  one 
another.  There  are  not  so  mauy  concerts,  the- 
atres, operas — ” 

“ Oh,  they’ve  got  a splendid  opera-house  in 
Moffitt.  It’s  just  grand,”  said  Miss  Mela. 

“ Have  you  been  to  the  opera  here,  this  win- 
ter?” Mrs.  March  asked  of  the  elder  girl. 

She  was  glaring  with  a frown  at  her  sister, 
and  detached  her  eyes  from  her  with  an  effort. 
“ What  did  you  say  ?’’  she  demanded,  with  an 
absent  bluntness.  “Oh  yes.  Yes!  We  went 
once.  Father  took  a box  at  the  Metropolitan.” 

“ Then  you  got  a good  dose  of  Wagner,  I sup- 
pose?” said  March. 

“ What  ?’’  asked  the  girl. 

“ I don’t  think  Miss  Drvfoos  is  very  fond  of 
Wagner’s  music,”  Mrs.  Mandel  said.  “ I believe 
you  are  all  great  Wagnerites  in  Boston?” 

“ I’m  a very  bad  Bostonian,  Mrs.  Mandel.  I 
suspect  inysetf  of  preferring  Verdi,”  March,  an- 
s'vui'M.  j • ' ' 
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Miss  Dryfoos  looked  down  at  her  fan  again, 
and  said,  “ I like  Trovatore  the' best.” 

“It’s  an  opera  I never  get  tired  of,”  said 
March;  aud  Mrs.  March  and  Mrs.  Mandel  ex- 
changed a smile  of  compassion  for  his  simplicity. 
He  detected  it,  and  added,  “But  I dare  say  I 
shall  come  down  with  the  Wagner  fever  in 
time.  I’ve  been  exposed  to  some  malignant 
cases  of  it.” 

“ That  night  we  were  there,”  said  Miss  Mela, 
“ they  hod  to  turn  the  gas  down  all  through  one 
part  of  it,  and  the  papers  said  the  ladies  were 
awful  mad  because  they  couldn’t  show'  their  dia- 
monds. I don’t  wonder,  if  they  all  had  to  pay 
as  much  for  their  boxes  as  we  did.  We  had  to 
pay  sixty  dollars.”  She  looked  at  the  Marches 
for  their  sensation  at  this  expense. 

March  said : “ Well,  I think  I shall  take  my 
box  by  the  month,  then.  It  must  come  cheaper, 
wholesale.” 

“ Oh  no,  it  don’t,”  said  the  girl,  glad  to  iu- 
form  him.  “ The  people  that  own  their  boxes, 
and  that  had  to  give  fifteen  or  twenty  thousand 
dollars  apiece  for  them,  have  to  pay  sixty  dollars 
a night  whenever  there’s  a performance,  whether 
they  go  or  not.” 

“ Then  I should  go  every  night,"  March  said. 
“ Most  of  the  ladies  were  low  neck — ” 

March  interposed,  “Well,  I shouldn’t  go  low 

neck." 

The  girl  broke  into  a fondly  approving  laugh 
at  his  drolling.  “Oh,  I guess  you  love  to  train  1 
Us  girls  wanted  to  go  low  neck  too;  but  father 
said  we  shouldn’t,  and  mother  said  if  we  did  she 
wouldn’t  come  to  the  front  of  the  box  once. 
Well,  she  didn’t,  anyway.  We  might  just  as  well 
V gone  low.  neck.  She  staid  back  the  whole 
time,  and  when  they  had  that  dance — the  ballet, 
you  know — she  just  shut  her  eyes.  Well,  Con- 
rad didn’t  like  that  part  much  either;  but  us 
girls  and  Mrs.  Mandel,  we  brazened  it  out  right 
in  the  front  of  the  box.  We  were  about  the  only 
ones  there  that  went  high  neck.  Conrad  had  to 
wear  a swallow-tail;  but  father  hadn’t  any,  and 
he  had  to  patch  out  with  a white  cravat.  You 
couldn’t  see  what  he  had  on  in  the  back  o’  the 
box,  anyway." 

Mrs.  March  looked  at  Miss  Dryfoos,  who  was 
waving  her  fan  more  and  more  slowly  up  and 
down,  and  who,  when  she  felt  herself  looked  at, 
returned  Mrs.  March’s  smile,  which  she  meant  to 
be  ingratiating  and  perhaps  sympathetic,  with  a 
flash  that  made  her  start,  and  then  ran  her  fierce 
eyes  over  March’s  face.  “ Here  comes  mother,” 
she  Baid,  with  a sort  of  breathlessness,  as  if 
speaking  her  thought  aloud,  ar.d  through  the 
open  door  the  Marches  could  see  the  old  lady  on 
the  stairs. 

She  paused  half-way  down,  and  turning,  called 
up : “ Coonrod ! Coonrod  1 You  bring  my  shawl 
down  with  you.” 

Her  daughter  Mela  called  out  to  her,  “ Now, 
mother,  Christine  ’ll  give  it  to  you  for  not  send- 
ing Mike.” 

“ Well,  I don’t  know  where  he  is,  Mclv,  child,” 
the  mother  answered  back.  “ He  ain’t  never 
around  when  he’s  wanted  ; and  when  he  ain’t,  it 
seems  like  a body  couldn’t  git  shet  of  him,  no- 
how.” 

“Well,  you  ought  to  ring  for  him,”  cried  Miss 
Mela,  enjoying  the  joke. 

Her  mother  came  in  with  a slow  step;  her 
head  shook  slightly  as  she  looked  about  the  room, 
perhaps  from  nervousness,  perhaps  from  a touch 
of  palsy.  In  either  case  the  fact  had  a pathos 
which  Mrs.  March  confessed  in  the  affection  with 
which  she  took  her  hard,  dry,  large,  old  hand  when 
she  was  introduced  to  her,  and  in  the  sincerity 
which  she  put  into  the  hope  that  she  was  well. 

“ I’m  just  middlin’,”  Mrs.  Dryfoos  replied.  “ I 
ain’t  never  so  well,  nowadays.  I tell  fawther  I 
don’t  believe  it  agrees  with  me  very  well  here; 
but  he  says  I’ll  git  used  to  it.  He’s  away  now, 
out  at  Moffitt,”  she  said  to  March,  and  wavered 
on  foot  a moment  before  she  sank  into  a chair. 
She  was  a tall  woman,  who  had  beeu  a beautiful 
girl,  and  her  gray  hair  had  a memory  of  blond- 
ness  in  it  like  Lindau’s,  March  noticed.  She  woro 
a simple  silk  gown,  of  a Quakerly  gray,  and  she 
held  a handkerchief  folded  square,  as  it  had  come 
from  the  laundress.  Something  like  the  Sabbath 
quiet  of  a little  wooden  meeting-house  in  thick 
Western  woods  expressed  itself  to  him  from  her 
presence. 

“ Laws,  mother  I”  Baid  Miss  Mela;  “what  you 
got  that  old  thing  on  for  ? If  I’d  ’a’  known  you’d 
V come  down  in  that  /” 

“ Coonrod  said  it  was  all  right,  Mely,”  said  her 
mother. 

Miss  Mela  explained  to  the  Marches : “ Mother 
was  raised  among  the  Dunkards,  and  she  thinks 
it’s  wicked  to  wear  anything  but  a gray  silk  even 
for  dress  up.” 

“You  hain’t  never  heared  o’  the  Dunkards,  I 
reckon,”  the  old  woman  said  to  Mrs.  March. 
“Some  folks  calls  ’em  the  Beardy  Men,  because 
they  don’t  never  shave ; and  they  wash  feet  like 
they  do  in  the  Testament.  My  uncle  was  one. 
He  raised  me.” 

“I  guess  pretty  much  everybody’s  a Beardy 
Man  nowadays,  if  he  ain't  a Dunkard !’’ 

Miss  Mela  looked  round  for  applause  of-  her 
sally,  but  March  was  saying  to  his  wife:  “It’s  a 
Pennsylvania  German  sect,  I believe — something 
like  the  Quakers.  I used  to  see  them  when  I 
was  a boy.” 

“ Aren’t  they  something  like  the  Meunists  ?” 
asked  Mrs.  Mandel. 

“They’re  good  people,”  said  the  old  woman, 
“and  the  world ’d  be  a heap  better  off  if  there 
was  more  like  ’em.” 

Her  son  came  in  and  laid  a soft  shawl  over 
her  shoulders  before  he  shook  hands  with  the 
visitors.  “ I am  glad  you  found  your  way  here,” 
he  said  to  them. 

Christine,  who  had  been  bending  forward  over 
her  fan,  now  lifted  herself  up  with  a sigh  and 
leaned  back  in  her  chair. 

“I’m  sorry  my  father  isn’t  here,”  said  the 


young  man  to  Mrs.  March.  “He’s  never  met 
you  yet ?” 

“No;  and  I should  like  to  see  him.  We  hear 
a great  deal  about  your  father,  you  know,  from 
Mr.  Fulkerson.” 

^ “Oh,  1 hope  you  don’t  believe  everything  Mr. 

. Fulkerson  says  about  people,”  Mela  cried,  ‘‘'lie’s 
the  greatest  person  for  carrying  on  when  he  gets 
going  I ever  saw.  It  makes  Christine  just  as 
mad  when  him  and  mother  get  to  talking  about 
religion ; she  says  she  knows  he  don’t  care  any- 
thing more  about-  it  than  the  man  in  the  moon. 
I reckon  he  don’t  try  it  on  much  with  father.” 

“Your  fawther  ’ain’t  ever  been  a perfessor,” 
her  mother  interposed  ; “ but  lie’s  always  been  a 
good  eluirch-goin’  man.” 

“Not  since  we  come  to  New  York,"  retorted 
the  girl. 

“ lie’s  been  all  broke  up  since  he  come  to  New 
York,”  said  the  old  woman,  with  an  aggrieved 
look. 

Mrs.  Mandel  attempted  a diversion.  “ Have 
you  heard  auy  of  our  great  New  York  preachers 
yet,  Mrs.  March  ?” 

“No,  I haven’t,”  Mrs.  March  admitted;  and 
she  tried  to  imply  by  her  candid  tone  that  she 
intended  to  begin  hearing  them  the  very  next 
Sunday. 

“There  are  a great  many  things  here,”  said 
Conrad,  “ to  take  your  thoughts  off  the  preach- 
ing that  you  hear  in  most  of  the  churches.  I 
think  the  city  itself  is  preaching  the  best  sermon 
all  the  time.” 

“I  don’t  know  that  I understand  you,”  said 
March. 

Mela  answered  for  him.  “ Oh,  Conrad  has  got 
a lot  of  notions  that  nobody  can  understand. 
You  ought  to  see  the  church  he  goes  to  when 
he  does  go.  I’d  about  as  lief  go  to  a Catholic 
church  myself;  I don’t  see  a bit  o’  difference. 
He’s  the  greatest  crony  with  one  of  their  preach- 
ers; he  dresses  just  like  a priest,  and  he  says 
he  is  a priest.”  She  laughed  for  enjoyment  of 
the  fact,  and  her  brother  cast  down  his  eyes. 

Mrs.  March,  in  her  turn,  tried  to  take  from  it 
the  personal  tone  which  the  talk  was  always  as- 
suming. “ nave  you  been  to  the  fall  exhibi- 
tion?” she  asked  Christine;  and  the  girl  drew 
herself  up  out  of  the  abstraction  she  seemed 
sunk  in. 

“The  exhibition?"  She  looked  at  Mi's.  Man- 
del. 

“The  pictures  of  the  Academy,  you  know,” 
Mrs.  Mandel  explained.  “ Where  l wanted  you  to 
go  the  day  you  had  your  dress  tried  on.” 

“ No ; we  haven’t  been  yet.  Is  it  good  ?”  She 
had  turned  to  Mrs.  March  again. 

“I  believe  the  full  exhibitions  are  never  so 
good  as  the  spring  ones.  But  there  are  some 
good  pictures.” 

“I  don’t  believe  I care  much  about  pictures,” 
said  Christine.  “I  don’t  understand  them.” 

“ Ah,  that's  no  excuse  for  not  curing  about 
them,”  said  March,  lightly.  “ The  painters  them- 
selves don’t,  half  the  time.” 

The  girl  looked  at  him  with  that  glance  at 
once  defiant  and  appealing,  insolent  and  anxious, 
which  he  had  noticed  before,  especially  when  she 
stole  it  toward  himself  and  his  wife  during  her 
sister’s  babble.  In  the  light  of  Fulkerson's  his- 
tory of  the  family,  its  origin  and  its  ambition,  he 
interpreted  it  to  mean  a sense  of  her  sister’s  folly 
and  an  ignorant  will  to  override  his  opinion  of 
anything  incongruous  in  themselves  and  their 
surroundings.  He  said  to  himself  that  she  was 
deathly  proud — too  proud  to  try  to  palliate  any- 
thing, but  capable  of  anything  that  would  put 
others  under  her  feet.  Her  eyes  seemed  hope- 
lessly to  question  his  wife’s  social  quality,  and 
he  fancied,  with  not  unkindly  interest,  the  inex- 
perienced girl’s  doubt  whether  to  treat  them 
with  much  or  little  respect.  He  lost  himself  in 
fancies  about  her  and  her  ideals,  necessarily 
sordid,  of  her  possibilities  of  suffering,  of  the 
triumphs  and  disappointments  before  her.  Her 
sister  would  accept  both  with  a lightness  that 
would  keep  no  trace  of  either;  but  in  her  they 
would  sink  lastingly  deep.  He  came  out  of  his 
reverie  to  find  Mrs.  Dryfoos  suyiug  to  him  in  her 
hoarse  voice : 

“I  think  it's  a shame,  some  of  the  pietur's  a 
body  sees  in  the  winders.  They  say  there’s  a 
law  ag’inst  them  things ; and  if  there  is,  I don’t 
understand  why  the  police  don’t  take  up  them 
that  paints  ’em.  I hear  tell,  since  I beeu  here, 
that  there’s  women  that  goes  to  have  pietur's 
took  from  them  that  way  by  men  painters.”  The 
point  seemed  aimed  at  March,  as  if  he  wore  per- 
sonally responsible  for  the  scandal,  and  it  fell 
with  a silencing  effect  for  the  moment.  Nobody 
seemed  willing  to  take  it  up,  and  Mrs.  Dryfoos 
went  on,  with  an  old  woman’s  severity:  “I  say 
they  ought  to  be  all  tarred  and  feathered  and 
rode  on  a rail.  They’d  be  drummed  out  of  town 
in  Moffitt." 

Miss  Mela  said,  with  a crowing  laugh : “ I 
should  think  they  would!  And  they  wouldn’t 
anybody  go  low  neck  to  the  opera-house  there, 
either — not  low  neck  the  way  they  do  here,  any- 
way.” 

“And  that  pack  of  worthless  hussies,”  her 
mother  resumed,  “ that  come  out  on  the  stage, 
and  begun  to  kick — ” 

“ Laws,  mother !”  the  girl  shouted,  “ I thought 
you  said  you  had  your  eyes  shut !” 

All  but  these  two  simpler  creatures  were 
abashed  at  the  indecorum  of  suggesting  in  words 
the  commonplaces  of  the  theatre  and  of  art. 

“Well,  I did,  Mely,  as  soon  as  I could  believe 
my  eyes.  I don’t  know  what  they’re  doin’  in  all 
their  churches,  to  let  such  things  go  on,”  said 
the  old  woman.  “ It’s  a sin  and  a shame,  I 
think.  Don’t  you,  Coonrod  ?” 

A ring  at  the  door  cut  short  whatever  answer 
he  was  about  to  deliver. 

“ If  it’s  going  to  be  company,  Coonrod,”  said 
his  mother,  making  an  effort  to  rise,  “ I reckon 
I better  go  upstairs.” 

“It’s  Mr.  Fulkerson,  I guess,”  said  Conrad. 
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“He  thought  he  might  come;”  and  at  the  men- 
tion of  this  light  spirit  Mrs.  Dryfoos  sunk  con- 
tentedly back  in  her  chair,  and  a relaxation  of 
their  painful  tension  seemed  to  pass  through  the 
whole  company.  Conrad  went  to  the  door  him- 
self (the  serving-man  tentatively  appeared  some 
minutes  later)  and  let  in  Fulkerson’s  cheerful 
voice  before  his  cheerful  person. 

“ Ah,  how  d’ye  do,  Conrad  ? Brought  our 
friend  Mr.  Benton  with  me,”  those  within  heard 
him  say;  and  then,  after  a sound  of  putting  off 
overcoats,  they  saw  him  liil  the  doorway,  with 
his  teet  set  square  and  his  arms  akimbo. 


THE  INUNDATION  IN  PENN- 
SYLVANIA. 

On  Friday,  May  31st,  a dam  which  held  a lake 
in  check  in  the  mountains  of  Cambria  County, 
Pennsylvania,  gave  way,  and  before  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  valley  were  fully  aware  of  their  dan- 
ger the  waters  were  upon  them,  and  the  towns 
and  the  people  were  engulfed.  The  latest  esti- 
mate plaees  the  loss  of  life  at  six  thousand,  aud 
the  damage  to  property  at  many  millions  of  dol- 
lars. 

Johnstown  was  a flourishing  place,  at  the  east- 
ern terminus  of  the  western  division  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Canal.  It  is  the  county-seat  of  Cambria 
County,  and  is  situated  in  a valley  of  the  Alle- 
ghany Mountains,  at  the  junction  of  Conemaugh 
Creek  aud  Stony  Creek,  which  form  the  Cone- 
maugh River,  seventy-eight  miles  from  Pitts- 
burgh. A number  of  small  villages  along  the 
creek  and  river  are  incorporated  in  Johnstown 
borough.  The  inhabitants  of  the  borough  num- 
ber above  20,000.  The  Cambria  Iron  Company 
has  its  works  there,  and  employs  several  thou- 
sand persons  in  the  manufacture  of  iron  and 
steel  rails  for  railroads.  The  town  also  contains 
a number  of  tanneries,  flour,  planing,  and  woollen 
mills,  several  banks,  sixteen  churches  and  schools. 
Two  and  a half  miles  east  of  Johnstown  is  the 
site  of  the  reservoir,  which  was  one  of  the  feed- 
ers of  the  Pennsylvania  Canal.  It  is  now  owned 
by  a corporation,  under  the  title  of  the  South 
Park  Fishing  and  Hunting  Club.  This  water, 
formerly  known  as  Conemaugh  Lake,  is  from 
200  to  800  feet  above  Johnstown.  It  is  one 
and  three-quarter  miles  in  length  and  a mile  to  a 
mile  and  a quarter  in  breadth,  and  in  some  places 
100  feet  in  depth.  The  dam  which  held  the  wa- 
ter in  check  is  1000  feet  wide,  90  feet  in  thick- 
ness at  the  base,  and  rises  to  a height  of  about 
100  feet.  It  is  over  20  feet  broad  at  the  top. 
The  reservoir  held  more  water  than  any  other  of 
its  kind  in  the  United  States.  Along  the  Cone- 
maugh Creek,  which  flows  from  the  reservoir  or 
lake,  are  situated  a number  of  small  villuges,  the 
first  of  which  is  known  as  South  Fork,  of  about 
1400  inhabitants.  Mineral  Point,  with  a popu- 
lation of  severaljiuudreds,  is  below,  and  the  oth- 
er small  towns,  with  the  exception  of  Cambria 
City,  are  incorporated  in  Johnstown  borough. 
Eighteen  miles  below,  iu  the  valley,  is  the  town 
of  Bolivar,  Westmoreland  County.  The  moun- 
tains on  either  side  from  South  Fork  to  Bolivar 
form  a perfect  roadway,  which  admits  of  no  out- 
let, and  through  which  the  river  flows.  About 
noon  on  Friday,  May  31st,  a low  rumbling  noise 
was  heard,  which  increased  to  a roar,  and  before 
the  people  could  realize  the  disaster  a volume  of 
water  swept  down  the  narrow  valley  and  carried 
everything  before  it.  The  dam  had  burst,  and 
the  lake  was  emptying  its  waters  into  the  valley 
below.  The  houses  were  caught  bv  the  flood,  and 
torn  from  their  foundations.  Some  were  carried 
away  by  the  raging  torrent.,  which  tore  along  the 
river  course  through  the  valley,  while  others  were 
jammed  in  a mighty  heap  against  an  immense  vi- 
aduct of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  at  Johnstown. 
Later  on  this  heap,  which  was  nothing  but  a mass 
of  timbers  piled  forty  feet  high,  burst  into  flames, 
and  hundreds  who  were  imprisoned  therein  per- 
ished by  the  fire.  The  water  up  to  four  o’clock 
in  the  afternoon  spread  as  far  as  Johnstown 
to  the  depth  of  seven  feet,  was  supplemented 
by  another  torrent,  which  completed  the  destruc- 
tion. This  last  rush  swept  everything  before  it, 
and  those  who  were  imprisoned  in  their  houses 
were  carried  on  to  death.  The  great  rush  reach- 
ed Bolivar  at  seven  o’clock,  and  the  Conemaugh 
River  in  a few  moments  rose  from  six  to  forty 
feet.  Houses  were  borne  onward  with  the  flood, 
from  which  men,  women,  and  children  cried  out 
piteously  to  be  delivered,  but  it  was  impossible 
for  the  on-lookers  to  lender  any  aid,  and  but  few 
were  rescued.  Darkness  soon  covered  the  scene, 
and  through  the  night  could  be  heard  the  cries  of 
the  unfortunates  as  they  swept  on  to  their  doom. 

When  daylight  broke  on  Saturday  morning  the 
picture  was  a terrible  one.  Railroad  bridges  and 
passenger  trains  and  their  occupants  had  gone 
down  before  the  flood.  The  waters  bore  .the  ' 
bodies  of  the  victims  down  the  current  or  cast 
them  on  the  shores.  Rescuing  parties  were 
formed,  and  from  their  stations  on  the  river- 
banks  managed  to  bring  some  living  persons  to 
the  laud,  but  few  had  survived  the  day  and 
night  of  horror.  It  was  impossible  in  many 
places  to  communicate  with  other  towns,  as  the 
wires  were  down  and  wildest  rumors  filled  the 
air.  At  length  news  came  from  Johnstown,  and 
the  worst  fears  of  all  w ere  realized.  There  was 
scarcely  a frame  house  left  standing  there,  and  but 
a single  one  remained  in  Cambria  City.  Cone- 
maugh and  other  places  had  been  totally  wiped  out. 
Thousands  of  people  are  homeless.  Throughout 
Pennsylvania  and  other  States  calls  have  been 
sent  out  for  aid  and  relief  societies  organized. 
Army  and  militia  tents  have  beeu  sent  to  the 
sufferers,  and  on  Sunday  many  of  the  churches 
throughout  the  land  took  up  collections  for  the 
purpose  of  alleviating  the  distress.  The  mem- 
bers of  the  Red  Cross  Society  were  on  the  scene 
as  early  as  practicable.  It  is  impossible  to  pic- 
ture the  misery.  Home,  family,  aud  personal 


possessions  have  been  completely  lost  to  manv. 
Each  report  adds  new  terrors  to  what  is  alreadv 
known  of  the  calamity, and  the  loss  of  property 
is  something  enormous.  All  along  the  course 
of  the  flood  great  damage  has  been  sustained  bv 
towns  far  removed  from  the  scene  of  the  disaster, 
and  peaceful  sluggish  streams  have  overflowed 
their  banks  and  wrought  ruin  on  all  sides. 

In  the  midst  of  these  reports  replete  with  mis- 
ery ami  sorrow  come  accounts  of  brave  deeds 
and  heroic  self-sacrifices.  Men  declined  the  res- 
cuing hand  in  order  that  their  wives  or  child, m 
might  be  saved,  and  sons  died  so  that  their  fatbei  s 
might  live. 

The  pictures  given  on  page  461  represent  nieiv- 
ly  the  first  approach  of  the  flood.  Of  the  awful 
scenes  which  followed  a corps  of  artists  walking 
on  the  spot  will  supply  us  with  ample  materials 
for  illustration  which  will  be  reproduced  in  the 
Weekly  to  be  published  on  June  12th. 


THE  HARVEST  OF  THE  STORM. 

On  the  fierce  Bultic's  storm-lashed  shore  lie  stood  ; 
Still  writhed  the  waves  from  the  dead  Tempest's 
wrath : 

“Accursed  winds  and  shoreward-thundering  flood — 
What  human  woe  thy  reckless  fury  cost:" 

In  truth,  no  heart  was  wrecked,  no  ship  was  l..«t 
Keen-eyed  tor  111,  poor  Dullard,  blind  to  Good, 

He  saw  it  not— the  Tempest's  aftermath— 

That  wealth  of  uptossed  anther  in  its  path  ! 

Ciiaki.ottis  W.  TiieiuiT.w 


ABANDONING  THE  “ADVANCE.” 

The  painting  of  which  we  give  a reproduction 
represents  Dr.  Kane  and  his  companions  aban- 
doning the  brig  Advance  at  Rensselaer  Harbor 
on  Sunday,  May  2b,  1855,  just  after  they  had  re- 
moved from  the  vessel  its  figure-head,  which  is 
now  in  possession  of  Kane  Lodge,  and  had  placed 
it  in  the  bow  of  the  w lmle-boat  Hope.  It  is  a 
dreary  scene  which  the  artist  has  depicted,  al- 
though the  light  of  an  urctic  sun  is  shining  upon 
it,  and  there  are  suggestions  of  the  dangers  as 
well  as  the  grim  monotony  of  a two  years’  sojourn 
in  the  solitude  of  the  far  North.  The  group  of 
figures  seen  in  the  foreground,  surrounded  by  the 
Eskimo  dogs,  includes  Dr.  Kane,  Dr.  Hayes,  and 
Messrs.  Wilson,  Bursa II,  Soiling,  and  Olilsen,  and 
others  of  the  ship’s  company.  The  portraits  are 
from  photographs.  Dr.  Kane  is  looking  off 
toward  the  brig,  which  is  seen  in  the  middle  dis- 
tance. The  ship’s  spars  and  bulwarks  are  in  part 
cut  away,  having  been  used  for  firewood,  enough 
only  being  left  to  keep  her  seaworthy  in  case  the 
ice  should  break  up.  Beyond  is  Fern  Rock,  with 
the  little  observatory  in  which  the  astronomical 
observations  were  carried  on,  and  the  cairn  which 
marks  the  graves  of  the  two  sailors  Schubert  and 
Baker.  To  the  right  is  a grounded  eouical  ice- 
berg, from  which  the  party  procured  fresh  water 
during  their  two  years’  imprisonment  in  Rensse- 
laer Harbor,  and  in  the  distance  is  Cape  Leiper. 

To  the  left,  across  the  straits,  lie  Cape  Hawkes 
and  Cape  Hayes,  and  floe  bergs  and  rubble  ice 
mark  the  line  of  the  horizon.  Floe  bergs  are 
huge  elongated  masses  of  ice,  unlike  icebergs  in 
form,  inasmuch  as  they  have  flat  tops  and  ver- 
tical sides.  Rubble  ice  is  the  broken,  irregular 
piles  of  ice  produced  by  the  contact  of  one  field 
with  another  when  in  motion,  and  the  destruc- 
tion aud  upheaval  of  the  edges  of  the  conflicting 
floes. 

On  the  ice-floe,  mounted  on  a sledge,  is  the 
whale-boat,  on  which  a number  of  the  crew,  as- 
sisted by  Eskimos,  are  stowing  away  the  last  few 
bags  of  provisions.  In  every  direction  ice  in  va- 
rious forms  is  seen,  and  overhead  an  arctic  skv, 
flecked  with  delicate  clouds. 

The  picture  was  painted  by  Mr.  Albert  Operti, 
under  the  personal  supervision  of  Captain  J.  Hull 
Wilson,  a survivor  of  the  second  Griunell  expedi- 
tion. The  topographic  details  were  taken  from 
government  charts,  surveys,  and  photographs,  and 
it  is  believed  to  be  a faithful  presentation  of  the 
scene.  Mr.  Operti  has  given  a good  deal  of  atten- 
tion to  the  details  and  results  of  arctic  research, 
and  two  historical  pictures  paiuted  bv  him,  “The 
Rescue  of  Lieutenant  Greely  ” and  “ The  Highest 
North  of  all  Time,”  are  now  in  the  Capitol  at 
Washington.  The  present  work  was  undertak- 
en for  Kane  Lodge  of  Free  and  Accepted  Ma- 
sons, and  was  presented  to  that  organization  by 
the  artist.  Kane  Lodge,  as  its  name  suggests, 
was  founded  in  honor  of  one  of  the  bravest  of 
arctic  navigators,  who  was  himself  a member  of 
the  fraternity.  It  was  chartered  in  June,  1859 
and  numbers  over  four  hundred  members.  As 
it  is  so  closely  associated  with  arctic  exploration 
and  as  the  names  of  two  of  the  officers  of  the 
Advance  are  to  be  found  on  its  roster,  the  artist 
could  have  selected  no  more  fitting  custodian  of 
his  work. 

The  presentation  ceremonies,  which  took  place 
ott  June  4th,  were  preceded  by  the  reception  0f 
the  Grand  Officers  of  the  State  of  New  York  and 
a delegation  from  Kane  Lodge,  No.  55,  of  Newark 
New  Jersey,  and  the  giving  <»f  a testimonial  to 
Past  Master  Thomas  E.  Stewart  bv  Right  Wor- 
shipful Joseph  Little,  Past  District  Deputy  Q r,ui  j 
Master  of  the  sixth  district.  Brother  Charles  J. 
Bli veil,  Chairman  of  Committee  of  Arriuigciii«_.'nts* 
then  introduced  a number  of  well-known  tir.-tic 
explorers,  who  were  received  and  welcomed  \)V 
Most  Worshipful  J.  Edward  Simmons,  Past  r.  Jj 
Master.  In  presenting  the  painting,  Brother 
Operti  spoke  at  length  upon  the  subject  of  Ur  io 
history  as  treated  by  art.  lie  said  that  while 
America  had  made  ten-league  strides  to  ih«*  , 
ulation  pace  of  the  foreigners,  Art,  who  lllls  £* 
her  palette  to  do  homage  to  great  leaders*  wj 
seemingly  forgotten  her  heroes  of  the  ice,  i* . . 
imped  at  no  distant  date  that  Art  would  .Y 
upon  historic  walls  her  tablets  to  siielt  ^ 

as  Greely,  Sehlev,  Melville,  Hall,  Sclnvaik  n"  7 
Gilder.  ' v :U1'1 
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THE  WRONG  CARD. 

Mr.  IIiram  I.kadbkitkk  passed  very  lonely  even- 
ings. In  fact  lie  did  not  know  what  to  do  with 
himself  since  hi.s  wife  died,  and  the  delightful 
card  party  which  had  been  gathered  in  the  sitting- 
room  of  liis  little  domicile  for  years  was  broken 
up.  Since  that  time  he  had  not  even  had  an  op- 
portunity to  play  a two-handed  game  of  euchre 
or  high-low-jaek,  for  in  less  than  a week  after 
his  wife’s  funeral  his  old  neighbor,  who  had 
formed  one  of  the  party,  had  gone  to  live  with 
his  daughter  at  the  West,  and  the  other  member, 
his  wife's  youngest  daughter,  had  married  a sea- 
captain  and  sailed  with  him  to  South  America. 
There  were  no  card-playing  people  in  the  town 
now.  The  Pride’s  Corner  minister  did  not  ap- 
prove of  games,  unless  it  might  be,  as  he  said, 
“ an  innocent  game  of  checkers  or  fox-and-geese, 
at  a suitable  time.”  lliram  and  his  wife  had 
joined  the  Universalist  church  years  before  over 
in  Plumfield,  where  they  lived  in  their  youth,  and 
where,  as  Hiram  frequently  remarked,  “folks 
bed  sense  enough  to  know  that  religion  hedn’t 
nothin’  more  to  do  with  checkers  ’n’  fox-V-geese 
than  it  hed  with  cards,  ’n’  thet  Satan  hedn’t  much 
int’rest  in  neither.”  But  the  worthy  couple  were 
shunned  by  the  majority  of  the  towns-people  on 
account  of  their  persistence  in  this  unholy  enter- 
tainment. 

When  the  minister  asked  Hiram  if  his  wife 
had  not  repented  of  her  downward  course  before 
her  death,  his  indignation  was  so  great  that  he 
declared  he  was  sick  of  the  whole  place,  and  was 
going  to  leave  it  anyway,  whether  lie  could  sell 
his  farm  or  not,  though  lie  answered  the  reverend 
gentleman  very  quietly  that  she  was  alwus  a-be- 
lievin’  as  well  as  a-doin’  Christian,  V hedn’t  no- 
thin’ ter  repent  of,  ’n’  no  regrets,  without  ’twas 
leavin’  her  family.  The  last  words  she  said  to 
him,  poor  M’riar,  was,  “ How  dretfully  you’ll  miss 
your  game  evenin’s,  Hiram,  if  you  can’t  git  no- 
body to  take  my  place  !” 

It  was  February  then,  and  as  it  grew  toward 
spring  the  long  twilights  were  almost  maddening 
in  their  dreary  blankness.  Heretofore  there  had 
been  the  one  bright  hour  of  lamp-light  and  the 
pleasing  excitement  of  whist  to  look  forward  to 
before  bedtime.  M’riar  would  never  consent  to 
play  until  eight  o’clock,  as  she  did  not  hold  that 
it  was  right  to  put  by  one’s  work  until  that  time, 
unless  she  hurried  to  finish  the  task  which  she 
had  allotted  to  herself  for  the  day.  But  with 
such  a pleasure  before  one,  who  would  not  wait? 
Cynthy,  his  wife’s  oldest  daughter,  had  come  to 
keep  house  for  Hiram  now — a neat  and  industrious 
spinster,  the  best  of  house-keepers,  the  best  of 
cooks,  but  he  did  not  find  her  company  enliven- 
ing. She  stepped  about  in  her  cloth  slippers  as 
noiselessly  as  a ghost,  with  her  prim  little  mouth 
closed  as  tightly  as  if  it  had  been  fastened  with 
a lock  and  key,  and  it  was  only  at  the  table  that 
she  opened  it,  having  a strange  fashion  of  speak- 
ing the  few  words  which  she  found  it  necessary 
to  speak  without  moving  her  lips.  She  sang 
psalm  tunes  also  in  the  same  objectionable  man- 
ner. When,  on  her  first  arrival,  Hiram  timidly 
proposed  that  they  should  try  a game  of  euchre, 
just  to  while  away  the  long  evenin’,  she  looked 
absolutely  horrified,  and  said  he  “ mustn’t  run  of 
an  idea  that  she  had  such  dretful  slack  notions 
about  things  as  ma  had.  She  was  dear  Averill. 
Ma  was  a Baldwin.  She  hadn’t  no  Baldwin 
blood  in  her.” 

Hiram  was  meek  by  nature,  but  he  retorted, 
with  considerable  emphasis,  that  “daughters ’t 
was  half  as  good  as  such  a ma  as  site  was ’d  orter 
be  thankful,  V he  didn’t  know  what  stie  meant 
by  slack  notions.”  But  Cynthy  mndc  no  reply. 
She  was  apparently  absorbed  in  sewing  what  she 
called  “slop-work,”  which  occupation  she  pursued 
every  moment  which  she  could  snatch  from  her 
household  duties  when  she  was  not  playiug  on 
her  meiodeou.  IIiram  settled  into  abject  melan- 
choly. Even  the  face  of  the  sun  seemed  dark- 
ened ; the  very  cocks  crowed  in  a minor  key ; his 
food  became  tasteless,  his  sleep  broken.  He  re- 
proached himself  for  not  being  thankful  for  his 
mercies.  If  he  had  lost  a good  wife — he  hadn’t 
half  realized  until  she  was  gone  how  cheery  and 
comfortable  a companion  she  was — he  had  still 
plenty  o’  cretur  comforts.  His  tasks  were  light ; 
there  was  no  lack  of  money  for  his  simple  needs; 
his  home  was  peaceful,  at  least,  if  it  was  lonely, 
and  there  was  no  more  card-playing.  “ ’X’  here  I be 
settin’  up  grievances,”  he  would  say  over  and  over 
to  himself.  “ Mehbe  .Satan  does  hev  the  doin’  o’ 
cards,  as  the  minister  said,  the  habit  of  playin’ 
had  me  in  so  tight  a clutch.  ’Tis  like  gamblin’, 
a kind  er  greed,  though  I liain’t  never  played  for 
a cent  or  nothin’  in  my  life.”  And  then  he 
would  console  himself  by  concluding  it  warn’t 
nothin’  but  a miss — missin’  M’riar  V the  cards 
too — V a miss  at  his  time  o’  life  was  hard. 

He  tried  to  follow  the  example  of  Ids  neigh- 
bors, and  find  entertainment  by  sitting  in  the 
store  evenings,  but  it  was  even  drearier  there  than 
at  home.  The  men  invariably  talked  politics  or 
told  sea  varus,  and  Hiram  wasn’t  much  interest- 
ed in  polities,  and  hated  the  very  name  of  the 
sea,  having  been  taken  as  cabin-boy  by  his  father, 
who  was  a sea-captain,  in  his  extreme  youth, 
where  lie  suffered  untold  agonies  of  sea-sickness. 
Bo  ho  sat  silent  and  listless  while  the  other  men 
argued  and  narrated.  Sometimes  one  would  ask 
his  opinion  when  there  was  some  disputed  point 
to  he  settled,  but  lie  would  shake  his  head  dis- 
mally. “I  can’t  seem  ter  git  up  enough  int’rest 
in  politics  ter  git  the  hang  of  ’em  nohow.  I 
cstilute  it’s  like  failin’  in  love,  this  failin’  into 
politics;  folks  must  do  it  young;  then  they  git  it 

When  planting-time  came  the  days  were  less 
tedious,  his  time  and  thoughts  being  so  wholly 
occupied  m working  his  little  farm;  but  the 
evenings,  though  shorter,  were  more  dreary  than 
before.  The  frogs  in  the  little  pool  at  the  back 
of  the  orchard  teemed  to  be  piping  his  own 
gloomy  thoughts.  The  perfume  of  the  lilacs  was 


like  a voice  shouting  continually  of  the  good  old 
times,  when  the  lamp-light  shone  in  M’riar’s  rosy 
and  beaming  countenance  as  she  deftly  shuffled 
the  cards,  the  pleasant,  expectant  one  of  the 
wrinkled  old  neighbor,  and  the  sympathetic,  smil- 
ing one  of  the  young  girl  opposite  him  at  the  ta- 
ble. 

But  one  warm  evening  when  Cvnthy’s  voice  and 
the  mournful  wail  of  her  mclodcon  mingled  with 
the  songs  of  the  frogs  to  the  tune  of  '•Federal 
Street  ’’and  “Balerma,”  Hiram,  sitting  dismally  on 
the  back  porch,  was  suddenly  blessed  with  a new 
idea.  There  were  two  maiden  ladies,  sisters,  liv- 
ing over  at  Brimport,  about  six  miles  awav,  who 
were  famous  for  card- playing.  Hiram  had  known 
them  when  he  was  a young  man  and  they  were 
young  women,  and  had  sometimes  enjoyed  a so- 
cial game  with  them,  though  they  evidently  re- 
garded him  as  being  somewhat  beneath  them,  us 
he  was  only  a farm  hand  then,  and  they  the 
daughters  of  the  richest  ship-master  in  town. 
But  living  in  a severely  orthodox  neighborhood, 
they  were  willing  to  stoop  for  the  sake  of  having 
an  opportunity  to  indulge  in  their  favorite  recre- 
ation. He  had  not  seen  them  now'  for  nearly 
twenty  years,  and  affairs  had  changed  since  that 
time. 

After  their  father’s  death  they  had  lost  the 
greater  part  of  their  property  through  bad  man- 
agement, and  though  they  still  lived  in  the  spa- 
cious old  family  mansion,  it  was  said  that  they 
had  a hard  time  to  make  both  ends  meet.  They 
hud  never  married.  The  neighbors  said  that  it 
was  because  they  were  so  unlikely,  “ both  in- 
clined to  be  cranky,  and  Miss  Lucy,  the  younger 
of  the  two,  of  a dreadful  spunky  disposition,” 
which,  in  common  parlance,  means  that  she  had 
a bad  temper.  Hiram  was  no  longer  a farm 
hand,  but  had  a good  farm  of  his  own  and  hunk 
stock  besides,  and  was  not  to  be  looked  down 
upon  by  the  two  spinsters,  though  they  began 
life  under  so  much  more  favorable  circumstances 
than  he  did.  Why  should  he  not  drive  over  to 
Brimport  and  play  cards  with  them  occasionally  ? 
The  roads  were  not  bad  between  Pride’s  Corner 
and  that  place,  and  Dolly,  his  old  white  marc, 
though  not  very  nimble,  was  sure  and  steady,  and 
was  good  for  such  a journey  any  pleasant  even- 
ing, when  she  had  not  been  working  much  during 
the  day.  To-morrow  would  be  a leisurely  day, 
as  the  early  planting  was  finished,  and  he  would 
just  go  over  and  make  a call  to  see  how  the  land 
lay  in  the  direction  of  his  desires. 

Miss  Lucy,  as  prim  and  polite  as  ever,  opened 
the  door  in  answer  to  his  ring,  greeting  him  with 
gratifying  cordiality,  and  inviting  him  into  the 
same  room  where  he  had  spent  such  delectable 
evenings  twenty  years  before.  Everything  seem- 
ed unchanged  there,  with  the  exception  of  Miss 
Lucy  herself,  who  had  grown  old  and  sallow. 

“ So  glad  to  see  you,  Mr.  Leadbetter !”  smooth- 
ing down  her  black  silk  apron  with  both  hands, 
as  if  to  emphasize  her  speech  in  this  way.  “I 
knew  you  was  somebody  I knew  the  minute  I 
saw  you  coming  up  the  walk.  Now  don’t  say 
a word,  ’n’  see  if  Jane  ’ll  know  you  ; site’s  com- 
ing in  now.” 

But  Jane  did  not  exactly  remember.  She  “ reck- 
oned lie  was  somebody  she  used  to  be  acquainted 
with,  but  there,  he  had  the  advantage  of  her  any- 
how.” 

“ Can’t  you  call  to  mind  a card  party  that  used 
ter  play  consid’able  in  this  very  room  the  year 
the  cars  begun  to  run  here,  V the  packet  was 
took  off  that  used  ter  land  down  ter  the  wharf 
below,  V your  fatiier  V ole  Cap’n  Turner  had 
their  meadows  set  out  ter  cnmb’ry  vines  ?” 

Miss  Jane,  who  was  several  years  older  than 
her  sister,  and  not  nearly  as  (wlmt  the  Brimport 
people  called)  “ genteel  and  pretty-spoken  ” as  she 
was,  though  credited  with  being  less  fiery- tem- 
pered, reflected  a moment. 

“ There,  go  ’long !”  she  exclaimed ; “ you’re  Hi- 
ram Leadbetter.  Well!  well!  wlio’d ’a  thought  it? 
It’s  been  a long  spell  since  we  sot  eyes  on  you, 
an’  we  was  speakin’  about  you  not  long  ago.  We 
saw  your  wife’s  death  in  the  county  paper.” 

Hiram  did  not  care  to  be  reminded  of  poor 
Maria  just  then  ; he  was  afraid  they  would  think 
he  had  come  courting.  He  was  sure  Cynthy  and 
all  his  neighbors  would  be  absolutely  certain  that 
such  was  the  case  when  they  found  out  that  he 
had  called  on  the  Slater  girls — they  were  still 
called  girls,  though  Jane  was  more  than  sixty — 
and  they  would  find  it  out  in  some  way  before 
the  week  was  over.  Pride’s  Comer  and  Brimport 
had  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  each  other,  but 
gossip  of  that  kind  seemed  to  go  on  the  wings  of 
the  wind. 

“M’riar  wouldn’t  care  nothin’  about  it,”  he  re- 
flected; “ but  there,  it  don’t  seem  respectful  to  her 
raem’ry  to  have  folks  say  in’  such  tilings.” 

Miss  Jane  would  not  he  satisfied,  however,  with- 
out hearing  all  the  details  of  her  illness,  listening 
with  a kind  of  solemn  pleasure,  and  eager  to 
know  if  the  poor  lady’s  countenance  looked  natu- 
ral after  her  demise. 

“ Don’t  you  never  have  a game  o’  whist  or  ole 
sledge  now’days  V”  IIiram  hastened  to  inquire, 
when  these  mournful  preliminaries  were  over. 

“ Oh  yes,  whenever  we  get  a chance,”  said  Miss 
Lucy ; “ hut  that  ain’t  very  frequent,  unless  we 
play  three-handed,  or  whist  with  a dummy,  and 
that  ain’t  very  interesting.  Cap’n  Bowers,  that’s 
built  that  new’  house  you  see  across  the  street, 
likes  to  play  as  well’s  we  do,  but  bis  wife  don’t 
know  one  card  from  another,  and  if  she  tries  to 
learn  she  just  goes  to  sleep  over  it.  But  she’s 
willing  he  should  play  all  lie  wants  to.  Folks 
about  here  never  were  any  bands  for  cards ; most 
of  ’em  thinks  it’s  wicked  lo  play  ; the  ministers 
both  preach  against  it.  Jane  and  I never  should 
have  learned  if  we  hadn’t  gone  to  tile  city  visiting 
at  uncle’s  when  wre  were  young  girls,  likely  as 
not,  though  pa  sometimes  liked  a game  w hen  he 
was  at  home.  There’s  a young  set  here  now  that 
go  about  from  house  to  house  playing  a little  on 
the  sly  in  the  winter-time.  But  they  don’t  invite 
any  of  the  older  folks,  and  it’s  a kind  of  outlund- 
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isli  game  they  play — progressive  euchre  they  call 
it,  I believe.” 

“ Yes,  ’ii’  somethin’  they  call  drivin’  whist  too,” 
said  Miss  Jane.  “Fur  my  part,  I don’t  want  no 
new  fashions  hitched  on  to  my  game.  I like  it 
plenty  well  enough  as  ’tis.  Lucy  ” — addressing  her 
sister — “if  Hiram  would  put  up  his  boss,  ’n’  stop 
till  after  tea,  Cap’n  Bowers  would  be  tickled  ter 
death  ter  come  over  this  evening,  and  we  could 
hev  a beautiful  rubber.” 

Hiram  looked  radiant.  “I  don’t  want  ye  to 
put  yourselves  out  on  my  account,”  lie  said,  “ but 
J should  like  a rubber  first-rate.  I shall  have  to 
start  for  home  prilty  early,  though,  for  it’s  a good 
six  miles,  you  know,  V in  my  neighborhood  folks 
are  expected  to  be  in  bed  by  nine  er-clock,  or  a 
few  minutes  past.” 

“ Well,  I'll  go  l ight  in  V speak  to  Cap’n  Bow- 
ers now,  ’n’  we’ll  get  under  wa  v early,  so  you  can 
get  home  in  good  season.  But  1 do  wish  you 
lived  nearer,  it’s  so  hard  to  stop  before  nine 
o'clock.” 

Hiram  hadn’t  enjoyed  an  evening  for  years  as 
much  as  he  enjoyed  that  one.  “ ’V  Mriar ’d  be 
glad  of  it,”  he  kept  saving  to  himself  over  and 
over  again  in  answer  to  little  prickings  of  con- 
science which  he  felt  in  his  breast,  that  lie  should 
be  so  happy  and  she  dead  and  gone. 

Miss  Lucy  made  a delicious  cup  of  Old  Ilvson, 
brought  out  the  best  china  from  the  old  corner 
cupboard  in  the  parlor,  and  as  the  trio  Hat  about 
the  festive  hoard  they  became  quite  exhilarated. 
After  tea,  the  card-playing  neighbor  appeared  with 
his  fat  and  jolly  wife,  who  brought  her  knitting- 
work  and  sat  down  to  watch  the  game,  as  she 
said,  but  who  was  soon  fast  asleep  in  her  chair. 
Everything  progressed  beautifully.  The  first 
game  was  won  bv  Hiram  and  Miss  Lucy,  the  sec- 
ond bv  Captain  Bowers  and  Miss  Jane,  und  the 
first  rubber  by  Hiram  and  bis  partner. 

When  this  w as  finished,  Hiram  thought  he  real- 
ly must  be  starting  for  home.  It  was  a rather 
dark  night,  and  he  shouldn't  be  home  much  De- 
fore  nine  if  lie  drove  at  a pretty  good  jog.  But 
they  all  protested  against  such  an  early  termina- 
tion of  the  festivities. 

“ You’ll  have  a moon  to  light  you  in  the  course 
of  an  hour,  V you  can  get  over  the  ground  twice 
as  fast  then,”  said  Cap’n  Bowers ; “ ’n’  what’s 
one  rubber  o’  whist? — only  an  aggravation.” 

So  Hiram  remained  for  another.  And  this  rub- 
ber was  so  exciting  that  he  became  entirely  reck- 
less, and  played  another  without  even  looking  at 
the  clock.  And  it  was  just  striking  nine  when 
he  finally  took  his  departure,  having  engaged  to 
come  and  play  again  as  soon  as  lie  possibly  could, 
and  to  make  arrangements  to  come  once  a week 
when  the  evenings  should  be  longer  and  the  farm- 
work  over  for  the  summer. 

Boor  Hiram  ! he  felt  fairly  appalled  as  he  drove 
along  over  the  deserted  roads  and  realized  the 
lateness  of  the  hour.  The  lights  had  nearly  ull 
disappeared  in  the  houses  far  and  near,  and  only 
night  sounds  were  astir.  The  wav  for  a long  dis- 
tance lay  through  deep  woods,  where  the  shadows 
were  so  dense  that  one  must  drive  carefully  and 
slowly  to  keep  in  the  road;  so  it  was  after  ten 
o’clock  when  he  drove  through  liis  own  gate  at 
Pride’s  Corner. 

“’X’  here  I be  a widower,  and  she ’ain’t  been 
dead  much  more’n  three  months yit.  But  M’riar ’d 
be  glad  of  it — she’d  be  glad  of  it,”  he  siill  con- 
soled himself  by  repeating  over  and  over  again. 

He  was  careful  to  make  as  little  noise  as  pos- 
sible ; but  in  the  stillness  of  the  hour  his  every 
movement  woke  answering  echoes  throughout  the 
whole  neighborhood.  The  roosters  fluttered  down 
from  their  perches  and  began  to  crow  lustily  as 
be  opened  the  barn  door,  evidently  in  the  belief 
that  morning  had  come.  The  wagon  wheels  took 
a wrong  turn  and  bumped  against  the  wall,  and 
the  barn  door  had  never  squeaked  so  mercilessly 
before.  Cynthy’s  head  was  immediately  thrust 
from  a chamber  window. 

“Is  that  you?”  she  called.  “I’ve  been  real 
concerned.  What’s  ’Happened  to  keep  you  out 
so  late  ? ’Ain’t  met  with  any  accident,  have 
you  ?” 

“ Well,  it  ’pears  ter  be  me,  V I ’ain’t  met  with 
any  accident  as  I know  of.  I called  on  some  old 
friends,  V we  was  havin’  such  a proper  sociable 
time  that  time  passed  a little  quieker’n  I was 
aware  of,”  said  Hiram,  trying  to  be  facetious. 

“That  indeed!”  remarked  Cynthy,  from  her 
height,  with  great  dignity.  “ But  I thought  this 
was  a Christian  conmiuiiertv,  where  folks  don’t 
do  jest  as  they  do  over  to  Plumfield.”  And  she 
closed  the  window  with  considerable  energy. 

Hiram  crept  up  to  bed  with  a guilty  feeling 
which  he  could  not  shake  off  in  spite  of  indig- 
nant remonstrances  with  himself.  “ I ’ain’t  done 
the  lcastest  thing  to  be  ashamed  of,  So  wbv  should 
I care  what  Cynthy  and  the  folks  round  here  say  ? 
But  I ain’t  goin’  to  let  on  jest  where  I spent  the 
evenin’,  though  Cynthy  ’ll  try  to  find  out  pritty 
hard.  She’s  master  close-mouthed  till  she  gits 
ter  askin’  questions,  then  you  find  out  she  has  got 
a tongue  ’n’  no  mistake.” 

But  Cynthy  had  found  out  before  the  next 
afternoon,  though  he  had  been  very  discreet 
under  her  cross-questioning.  The  news  had  been 
brought  by  a neighbor.  Cynthy’s  indignation  was 
too  deep  for  words,  but  her  looks  were  fairly  over- 
powering, stern,  injured,  contemptuous ; and  poor 
IIiram,  sitting  opposite  her  at  the  table,  found 
it  hard  work  to  swallow  his  food  under  such  a 
weight  of  displeasure;  and  hurried  out-of-doors 
as  soon  as  possible. 

At  twilight  she  w-ailed  “ Balerma”  and  “ Federal 
Street”  with  such  unparalleled  dismalness  that 
the  whippoorwills  themselves  were  silenced,  and 
flew  away  from  their  accustomed  perch  on  the  old 
pump  in  the  orchard.  But  Hiram  bore  the  music 
with  more  fortitude  this  time.  The  memory  of 
last  night’s  cheer  and  the  sure  prospect  of  more 
such  evenings  in  the  future  served  to  uphold  him. 
He  should  not  be  obliged  to  spend  all  his  hours 
of  relaxation  to  the  tune  of  Cynthy’s  rnelodeon. 

The  next  week  he  drove  over  to  Brimport  again, 


and  spent  a more  delightful  season,  if  possibly 
than  before;  and  all  through  the  summer,  even 
during  luiying-timc,  lie  managed  to  go  and  indulge 
in  one  rubber  ut  least  as  often  as  once  a fortnight. 
The  games  had  become  quite  thrilling  now,  and 
the  ladies  were  not  a whit  less  interested  in  them 
than  Hiram  and  Captain  Bowers.  They  looked 
forward  impatiently  to  Hiram’s  appearance,  for 
there  were  few  bright  spots  in  their  lives. 

“ I don’t  see  why  you  can’t  come  over  once  a 
week  when  the  harvest  is  in,  Mr.  Leadbetter,” 
Miss  I.ucv  said  to  him  one  evening. 

“•Bless  me !”  said  Captain  Bowers,  “ I believe  I 
shall  be  obliged  to  pull  up  anchor  V lie  off  to  se» 
again  if  you  can’t  come  as  often  as  that.  This 
is  a confoundedly  dull  place  to  stuy  ashore  in.” 

“ Oh,  do  come,  Mr.  Lead  bet  tor.  Card-playing’s 
kind  o’  lonesome  for  me,  but  anything  to  keep 
John  contented  at  home,”  the  captain’s  jolly  little 
.wife  chimed  in. 

Then  Miss  Jane  added  her  voice  to  the  general 
pleading.  “ It’s  real  harrowin’  to  get  so  interested 
in  games,"  she  said,  “ ’it’  then  have  to  w ait  so  long 
between  ’em." 

And  he  thought  lie  could  come  once  a week  till 
winter  sot  in ; “ ’twould  be  kinder  hard  gittin’ 
over  then."  A great  pang  came  over  him  when 
he  looked  forward  lo  that  time.  From  the  first 
of  Soptemlrer  to  the  middle  of  October  nothing 
occurred  to  hinder  this  happy  arrangement.  The 
weather  was  beautiful ; the  roads  continued  good  ; 
the  moon  smiled  upon  his  way.  It  is  true,  Cyn- 
thy  grew  more  and  more  solemn  and  severe, and 
the  whole  village,  from  the  squire’s  family  down 
to  the  half-gypsv  folk  who  inhabited  a rat-ridden 
burn  on  the  outskirts  of  Hiram’s  farm,  were  talk- 
ing about  him,  for  it  was  imjiossible  for  them  to 
believe  that  a man  would  drive  so  far  as  that,  so 
often,  and  ut  such  regular  intervals,  for  any  other 
object  than  courting,  and  that  they  all  agreed  was 
shameful,  as  his  wife  had  only  been  dead  a few 
months.  But  Hiram  liore  it  ull  with  a good  de- 
gree of  composure,  the  wailings  of  Cyniliy’a  inelo- 
deon  being  the  only  thing  which  he  felt  that  he 
could  not  endure. 

But  about  the  middle  of  October  the  fall  rams 
commenced — a dreary  and  disheartening  drizzle 
which  lasted  weeks  almost  without  intci mi-sioii. 
The  dark  nights  shut  in  early,  and  there  was  no 
possibility  of  going  abroad.  Then,  after  the  rains 
were  over,  the  roads  were  almost  impassable,  and 
for  four  whole  weeks  lie  was  unable  to  go  to 
Brimport,  and  on  that  occasion  it  took  him  so 
long  to  get  there,  there  was  only  time  to  play  two 
games  of  cards,  much  to  the  regret  of  the  whole 
party. 

“ I tell  you  what,  Leadbetter,”  said  Captain 
Bowers  one  day,  in  the  absence  of  the  ladies, 
“you  must  come  over  to  Brimport  and  live. 
There’s  no  other  way  as  I can  sec.  What’s  the 
use  in  living  over  there  to  Pride’s  Corner  all 
alone  when  there’s  such  good  com|uuiy  over  here  ? 
A cheerful  winter  you’d  have  with  nothing  to 
’liven  up  your  evenin’s  but  the  presence  of  that 
awful  glum-lookin’  woman  I saw  over  there  the 
other  day ! And  here’s  Miss  Luev  all  ready  ter 
name  the  day,  I’ve  no  doubt — good-lookin’,  gen- 
teel, ’n’  about  the  best  card-player  I ever  did  see. 
A little  lively  tempered,  maybe,  but  that  ain’t  such 
a terrible  fault." 

“ ’Tw  ill  be  a dretful  lonesome  winter,  V M'riar 
wouldn’t  care;  she’d  be  glad — she’d  he  glad,” 
said  Hiram,  with  serious  reflection.  “But  then, 
if  she’d  have  me,  ’twould  be  too  soon ; folks ’d 
wear  their  tongues  out  talkin’  about  it.” 

“If  you  mind  what  folks  say,  your  peace  of 
mind  is  gone  in  this  world.  Let  ’em  talk  if  they 
want  to.” 

Hiram  pondered  deeply  on  this  advice  for  a 
week  and  two  days,  and  during  this  time  the 
weather  was  cloudy,  the  wind  moaned  around  the 
house,  keeping  time  with  the  monotonous  click 
of  Cynthy’ s sewing-machine  or  the  harrowing  wail 
of  her  rnelodeon. 

“ Supposin’  she’s  willin’  to  have  me,  V every- 
tiling  should  go  smooth,”  he  reflected,  “ am  I doin’ 
right  to  have  her  jest  ter  rid  o’  these  lonesome 
evenin’s  w ithout  any  card-playin’ or  any  hearten- 
in’ sociability  of  any  kind  ? I don’t  set  any  great 
store  by  Miss  Lucy,  ’ii’  that’s  a fact.  I’d  give  more 
for  one  look  o’  M’riar’s  than  twenty  years  of  her 
society*  ’n’  I’m  afraid  what  folks  sav  about  her 
bavin’  an  unlikely  temper  is  true.  She’s  flared 
up  once  or  twice  over  the  card-playin’.  Still,  I hev 
a proper  friendly  feelin’  fur  her, ’n’  respect  her 
highly  fur  her  good  qualities,  fur  she  has  good 
ones, certain  ; ’n’  she’s  smart  too — smart  as  a steel- 
trap,  Lucy  is,  V pritty-appearin’  too  — genteel, 
in  fact,  fur  a rough  farmer  like  me.” 

But  as  the  days  went  on  he  became  more  and 
more  inclined  to  take  the  advice  which  had  lieea 
given  him,  and  one  bright  sunny  afternoon  in 
November,  the  first  sunny  day  that  had  blessed 
the  world  for  a long  time,  he  harnessed  Dolly 
into  the  top-buggy,  and  donning  his  best  black 
broadcloth  suit,  which  bad  been  purchased  for 
liis  wife’s  funeral,  and  was  most  impressive  in  its 
shining  and  unwrinkled  newness,  drove  solemnly 
toward  Brimport. 

Cynthy  looked  after  him  with  dilated  eyes  and 
open  mouth,  for  he  had  never  dressed  himself  so 
elaborately  for  liis  evening  outings,  and  the  neigh- 
bors, like  the  historical  Cortez  and  liis  men, 

“Look-mi  at  each  other  with  a wild  surmise, 
Silent,” 

save  for  sundry  spasmodic  ejaculations  on  the  part 
of  some,  such  as,  “ I told  you  so !”  “ Disgraceful 
“ Did  you  ever !” 

Miss  Lucy  opened  the  door  to  him  us  usual,  and 
seeing  him  in  this  state,  she  also  seemed  somewhat 
taken  uhack.  Hiram’s  countenance  was  deeply 
serious,  but  was  deprived  of  its  usual  calm. 

“ I — I’d  like  ter  speak  to  you  alone,  if  it’s  con- 
venient,” lie  said,  stammeringly. 

‘‘Oh,  certainly;”  and  she  led  the  way  into  the 
disused  parlor,  for  tire  privacy  of  an  interview 
there  none  alive  would  dare  to  interrupt. 

“ Yon  see,”  he  began,  pulling  at  his  somewhat 
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rugged  fringe  of  whisker,  “ I couldn’t  come  over 
to  play  cards  reg’iar  in  the  winter-time.  I — 1 
s’pose  I might  come  over  now  V then  when  the 
sleighin’  was  real  good,  but  ’iwould  be  oncertain, 
proper  oncertain,  V I’ve  been  a-thinkin’  ’iwould 
be  master  lonesome  through  the  long  cold  winter 
evenin’s.” 

“Oh,  dreadful  lonesome!”  sighed  Miss  Lucy, 
wondering  what  he  was  driving  at,  after  all. 

“ ’X’  in  the  course  o’  meditation,”  he  continued, 
“ it  come  acrost  me  that — that  p’r’aps  you’d  be 
willin’  to  merry  me,  V I could  let  my  farm  to 
M’riar’s— that  is  to  say,  my  wife’s — oldest  son 
John,  V come  here  to  live,  if — if  ’twould  be  agree- 
able all  around.  There  ain’t  any  other  way,  as  I 
see.” 

Miss  Lucy  blushed,  and  nervously  pleated  her 
black  silk  apron  into  folds  for  a moment  without 
speaking. 

“Well,"  she  said  at  length,  “I’ve  got  kind  of 
out  the  way  of  marrying,  ’n’  so  set  in  my  ways 
that  I’m  afraid  I should  find  a husband  the  least 
bit  trying.  However,  as  it’s  you,  Mr.  Leadbetter, 
why,  I'll  think  of  it,  and  let  you  know  in  a few 
days.  It’s  too  soon,  I — ” 

“ I s’pose  ’tis  too  soon.  The  regerlation  time 
fur  a widower  to  take  another  companion  seems 
ter  be  a year,  but  I don’t  know  as  we’re  obligated 
ter  foller  the  fashion.”  And  having  quite  recov- 
ered his  self-possession  by  this  time,  he  explained 
to  her  just  how  he  felt  on  this  point,  because  lie 
knew  just  how  M’riar ’d  feel : she’d  be  glad,  he 
was  so  lonesome. 

“ Don’t  put  yourself  out  a mite,  though,”  he  add- 
ed ; “ but  if  it’s  goin’  to  be,  it’s  got  to  be  right  away, 
because,  you  see,  I’ve  got  a good  chance  to  let  my 
farm  now.  John’s  ready  to  come  this  month,  but 
if  I put  him  off,  he’ll  get  another  place  before 
spring.” 

“ Well,”  said  Miss  Lucy,  “ I don’t  see  as  there’s 
any  other  way,  as  you  say ; but  it  seems  dreadful 
sudden  ; and  how  folks  will  talk !” 

’And  before  Hiram  left  the  house  the  time  had 
been  set  for  the  wedding — just  two  weeks  from 
that  day — every  detail  had  been  arranged,  and 
Captain  Bowers,  who  was  greatly  delighted,  had 
invited  thenaf  to  his  house  for  a wedding  sup- 
per. 

Everything  was  ready  when  the  lmppy  day  ar- 
rived, and  Hiram  departed  for  his  new  home  at 
an  early  hour,  carrying  with  him  such  worldly 
goods  as  his  betrothed  had  expressed  a desire  to 
have,  namely,  one  brass  kettle,  two  new  wash- 
tubs  for  which  Maria  herself  had  bargained  with 
a tin  peddler,  also  two  tin  milking-pails  and  an 
assortment  of  pans,  several  small  farming  tools, 
and  tied  to  the  back  of  the  cart  his  best  Jersey 
cow. 

Many  curious  eyes  attended  him  as  he  drove 
through  the  village,  and  every  small  detail  of  the 
morning  was  repeated  over  and  over  again  to  those 
who  were  not  so  fortunate  as  to  have  seen  it. 

The  wedding  ceremony  was  performed  at  the 
Slater  homestead  in  the  afternoon,  and  all  would 
have  gone  off  well  if  Cousin  Louisa,  when  she 
was  asked  to  sing  something  appropriate  to  the 
occasion,  had  not  struck  up  “ Thou  art  gone  from 
my  gaze,”  accompanying  herself  on  the  ancient, 
heart-broken,  and  spider-legged  piano.  Hiram, 
who  was  not  generally  superstitious,  felt  that  it 
was  a had  omen,  and  the  indignant  Miss  Jane 
declared  that  it  was  just  like  Louisy  for  all  the 
world,  so  nervous  and  flustrated  that  she  made 
’bout  everybody  ’bout  crazy  with  her  blunders. 
Captain  Bowers,  who  facetiously  called  it  hi* 
wedding,  was  the  life  of  the  party,  and  the  wed- 
ding supper  which  he  gave  lingers  still  in  the  hap- 
py memory  of  most  of  the  participants.  When 
the  relatives  and  near  friends  had  ail  departed, 
with  the  exception  of  Miss  Jane,  the  captain  pro- 
posed, as  wedding  days  didn’t  come  often  in  one’s 
life,  they  should  be  reckless  for  once,  and  play 
whist  ns  long  as  they  liked,  nnd  it  was  after  the 
solemn  midnight  before  the  party  broke  up. 

Hiram  found  a plenty  to  occupy  himself  in  his 
new  home,  for  everything  had  gone  to  decay 
through  neglect  and  want  of  means,  nnd  what- 
ever he  did  he  found  his  Lucy  inclined  to  manage 
the  situation,  and  have  her  own  wav  at  all  cost. 
But  his  equanimity  was  not  easily  disturbed,  and 
though  lie  may  have  entertained  some  fears  for 
his  future  peace  of  mind,  was  not  at  ali  prepared 
for  what  happened  one  evening  about  six  weeks 
after  the  wedding. 

They  were  playing  some  very  exciting  games  of 
cards,  Captain  Bowers  playing  with  Mrs.  Leadbet- 
ter and  Hiram  with  Miss  Jane,  when  Hiram  de- 
tected his  wife  in  playing  a trump  which  she  had 
withheld  when  trumps  were  called  before. 

“Hold!”  he  cried;  “you  cheat,  you  cheat!  You 
denied  trumps  just  now.” 

She  darted  him  one  glance  full  of  unspeakable 
rage,  and  throwing  her  cards  in  every  direction, 
rose  from  the  table  and  fled  from  the  room,  slam- 
ming the  door  after  her.  The  two  men  seemed 
perfectly  stunned  with  astonishment. 

“Lucy  always  was  dretful  quick-tempered,” 
said  poor  Miss  Jane,  looking  deeply  mortified. 
“She  gets  over  it  pritty  quick,  but  I guess  we 
may  as  well  stop  playin’  for  to-night.  VVe  sha’n’t 
any  of  us  feel  like  it  now.” 

“ I ought  not  to  have  spoke  so  hasty,  but  I 
didn’t  mean  no  offence,”  said  Hiram,  and  follow- 
ing his  irate  spouse,  he  apologized  humbly  for 
what  he  had  said. 

But  this  only  seemed  to  infuriate  her  the  more. 

“ I won’t  bear  being  accused  of  cheating  by 
anybody !”  she  cried.  “ Leave  my  house  at  once, 
and  don’t  you  ever  dare  to  darken  my  doors 
again !” 

“There,  now,  Lucy,  I reckon  you  don’t  know 
jest  what  you’re  sayin’,”  said  Hiram,  growing  very 
white.  “ I see  it’s  no  use  talkin’  to  you  now.  I’ll 
wait  till  vou  come  to  your  senses.” 


But  her  anger  had  not  abated  in  the  least  de- 
gree, and  she  still  repeated  her  command  that  he 
should  loav6  her  house,  and  never  darken  the 
doors  again.  Poor  Mins  Jane  remonstrated  with 
tears  in  her  eyes, saying  she  hadn’t  been  so  com- 
fortable in  twenty-live  years  as  she  had  since  Hi- 
ram had  been  in  the  house  to  provide  and  care 
for  things.  How  kind  and  thoughtful  he  had 
been,  and  then  to  treat  him  in  this  way,  and  he 
her  husband  too !” 

“Well,  Lucy,”  said  Hiram  at  length,  “if  I go, 
I shall  go  for  good.  I sha’n’t  never  come  back 
again  ; remember  that.  I’m  sorry  that  I spoke  so 
hasty,  as  I’ve  said  over  and  over  again,  hut  I can’t 
do  no  more  about  it  as  I know  of.” 

“Come  hack,  indeed!  I’ll  never  speak  to  you 
again  in  this  world— never.” 

It  took  Hiram  some  time  to  collect  his  posses- 
sions and  reload  them  on  the  cart,  and  it  was 
quite  dark  when  he  drove  through  the  village  of 
Pride’s  Corner  after  the  same  fashion  in  which 
he  left  il  a few  weeks  before.  The  blue  tubs 
were  there,  and  the  brass  kettle,  with  the  moon's 
face  reflected  in  its  shining  depths,  and  the  Jer- 
sey cow  walked  sedately  along  behind,  lowing 
gladly  when  she  came  in  sight  of  her  old  home. 
But  the  friendly  shades  of  evening  hid  him  from 
general  observation  this  time. 

“I  played  the  wrong  card.  I hadn’t  ought  to 
hev  merried  her  jest  for  the  sake  of  the  games 
evenin’s,  and  p’r’aps  my  punishment’s  only  just. 
Folks  mustn’t  be  too  self-indulgent,  fur  pleasure 
is  alwus  desateful,”  Hiram  said  to  himself, 
sadly. 

But  though  it  was  humiliating  to  lie  sent  home 
in  this  way — and  the  event  has  not  yet  ceased  to 
be  talked  of  at  Pride’s  Corner— Hiram  began  to 
feel  ill  a few  days  that  his  punishment  was  not 
as  great  as  lie  deserved.  John’s  folks  were  very 
glad  to  take  him  as  a boarder,  and  John’s  house- 
hold was  a delightfully  cheerful  one.  Cynthy’s 
melodeon  had  vanished  with  her.  A rosy-cheek- 
ed little  boy  pluyed  about  the  house ; and  to  crown 
all,  John’s  jolly  little  wife  was  an  enthusiastic 
whist  player;  her  sister,  who  lived  with  her,  was 
of  the  same  mind;  and  John  himself  was  always 
willing  to  take  a hand.  Hiram  brightened  into 
something  of  the  kind  of  a man  he  was  while 
Maria  was  living. 

In  the  course  of  two  or  three  months  Lucy 
wrote  him  a letter  saying  “if  he  would  return  to 
the  side  of  his  grief-stricken  wife  he  would  be 
forgiven  all.” 

But  Hiram  could  not  bring  liimself  to  think  it 
his  duty  to  do  so.  “.’Twouldn’t  be  more’n  an- 
other six  weeks  before  slic’d  flare  up  again,  V 
it’s  jest  like  livin’  on  the  aidge  of  a volcano  to  be 
her  husband,”  he  reflected ; “ V ef  a man  can 
have  a chance  ter  play  whist  without  encum- 
brances, it’s  a good  deal  better.  But  I’ll  take  care 
to  give  her  a good  maintainance.”  And  so  he  did. 

Susan  Hartlky. 


CORNELL  UNIVERSITY. 

Thk  first  impression  on  leaving  the  train  at 
the  Ithaca  railway  station,  as  you  look  out  upon 
the  landscape,  is  that  of  surprise ; nnd  the  more 
you  see  and  know  of  the  location  of  Cornell  Uni- 
■versity,  and  of  what  has  been  accomplished  since 
its  inception  in  1865,  the  more  the  wonder  grows. 
From  the  station  only  two  or  three  towers  on  the 
university  campus  are  visible.  You  find  your- 
self presently  upon  an  elevated  plateau.  Four 
hundred  feet  below  you  is  the  beautiful  Cayuga 
Valley,  dosed  in  on  the  south  by  hills,  and  ex- 
tending on  the  north  to  the  lake  of  the  same 
name,  which  expands  to  an  inland  sea  forty  miles 
to  the  north  and  west.  Standing  upon  the  uni- 
versity grounds  the  outlook  is  grand  and  pictu- 
resque. Ithaca  lies  at  your  feet,  a thriving  city, 
and  on  the  hill-sides  beyond  are  scattered  farm- 
houses, breaking  the  rolling  country,  which  is  di- 
vided into  alternate  fields  and  forests,  and  afford- 
ing a range  of  view  that  in  the  late  afternoon  or 
at  sunset  is  of  almost  unparalleled  richness.  A 
finer  spot  for  the  location  of  a great  institution 
could  hardly  have  been  selected.  The  magnifi- 
cence and  the  glory  of  nature  suggest  greatness 
to  the  imagination,  and  both  the  plans  and  their 
present  execution  betray  the  influence  of  the  lo- 
cation upon  the  founders  and  builders  of  the 
university.  At  the  two  sides  of  the  plateau,  to 
the  north  and  to  the  south,  streams  descend,  like 
the  water  at  Lodore,  roaring  and  sparkling  and 
foaming  from  cataract  to  cataract,  into  the  gulch, 
that  deepens  through  the  soft  rock  nearly  five 
hundred  feet.  The  wildness  of  this  great  gorge 
is  only  paralleled  by  the  magnificent  beauty  of 
the  outlook  from  the  campus  above.  To  the 
east,  beyond  the  university  grounds,  the  country 
is  open,  and  does  not  differ  front  the  other  farm- 
ing lands  of  the  country. 

Cornell  University  is  plnnted  in  central  New 
York,  in  the  great  farming  region  of  the  State. 
Its  very  location  indicates  its  relation  to  the  soil ; 
its  foundation  stones  are  instruction  in  agricul- 
ture and  the  mechanical  arts,  not  less  than  tiie 
development  of  the  higher  and  purely  ncademic 
education.  Like  Oxford  and  Cambridge  in  its 
range  of  study,  and  yet  so  unlike  them  in  the 
freshness  of  its  growth,  it  is  a complete  educa- 
tional centre.  Nothing  adventitious,  nothing  but 
men  and  women  transferred  from  contact  with 
the  virgin  soil  to  its  halls,  gives  it  character  or 
assists  in  its  work.  Ithaca  furnishes  its  supplies, 
but  not  its  culture  or  its  society.  It  is  unlike  the 
institutions  of  the  East  in  its  remoteness  from  an 
intellectual  centre;  it  is  more  like  the  institu- 
tions of  the  West  in  the  newness  of  its  methods 
and  in  the  free  and  generous  spirit  of  the  youth 
gathered  to  its  academic  retreats. 

It  has  been  modelled,  so  far  as  one  institution 


She  sent  a perfect  torrent  of  angry  words  after  can  be  made  like  another,  upon  the  Universi- 
him,  but  he  paid  no  heed  to  them’  and  betook  ty  of  Michigan,  where  President  White  had  origi- 
himself  to  the  kitchen  lounge  for  the  night,  hop-  nally  the  professorship  of  history  and  political 
ing  to  find  her  in  a different  frame  of  mind  in  science.  Cornell  University  grew  out  of  the 
the  morning.  . r Morrill  land  grants  of  1862,  which  gave  to  the 
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State  of  New  York  990.000  acres,  to  be  devoted 
to  agricultural  and  industrial  education.  This 
was  valued  at  $600,000,  and  the  question  in  the 
Legislature  at  Albany  was  how  it  could  be  best 
used  for  the  promotion  of  State  education.  Mr. 
Ezra  Cornell  and  Mr.  Andrew  D.  White  were  in 
the  Senate  at  the  time  when  the  disposition  of 
this  grant  had  to  be  settled.  Each  of  these  men, 
unknown  to  the  other,  had  thought  how  this  laud 
script  could  be  best  employed  in  the  interests  of 
education  in  the  State.  Mr.  Cornell  had  become 
suddenly  rich,  and  in  a moment  of  inspiration 
said  to  the  Legislature:  “If  you  will  adopt  a 
charter  acceptable  to  me,  I will  add  £500,000 
to  the  lump  sum  granted  by  the  general  govern- 
ment.  What  I desire  may  be  expressed  in  a 
single  sentence:  I would  found  an  institution 
where  any  person  can  find  education  in  uny 
study."  Mr.  White  worked  hand  in  hand  with 
his  friend  to  put  this  noble  conception  into  prac- 
tical form.  The  State  of  New  York  accepted  the 
condition  implied  in  Mr.  Cornell’s  comprehensive 
idea,  and  in  1865  the  university  received  its  name 
from  its  first  and  greatest  friend,  and  began  to 
take  organic  shape.  Great  founders  are  ever 
men  of  great  ideas,  and  though  Ezra  Cornell  was 
not  himself  a university  man,  his  thought  and 
experience  enabled  him  to  comprehend  at  a 
glance  what  an  American  university,  adapted  to 
the  needs  of  the  people,  ought  to  be.  Mr.  White, 
trained  in  the  best  traditions  of  Yale,  with  a 
mind  enlarged  by  contact  with  the  free  spirit  of 
the  West  at  Ann  Arbor,  with  a personality  at 
once  enthusiastic  and  strong,  was  the  natural  co- 
founder  with  Mr.  Cornell  of  the  institution.  Each 
supplemented  the  other,  and  neither  was  willing 
to  be  surpassed  by  his  companion  in  devotiou  to 
tiie  great  enterprise.  Mr.  Cornell  lived  for  the 
university,  gave  to  it  his  energy  and  far-sighted- 
ness us  a business  man,  and  almost  his  last  words 
were : “ Do  not  give  up  my  policy.  The  land  will 
yet  be  worth  three  millions  of  dollars.”  For  eight 
years,  from  1878  to  1881,  the  university  had  a 
hard  fight  for  existence  against  bankruptcy.  Its 
pine  lauds  were  unavailable  in  the  market,  and 
the  trustees,  thoroughly  aroused  to  its  needs, 
contributed  nobly  to  its  maintenance,  and  refus- 
ing to  sacrifice  great  prospective  endowments, 
chose  to  exhaust  their  own  means  in  carrying  on 
the  institution  rather  than  to  allow  the  saie  of  its 
pine  lands  at  a great  loss. 

It  is  only  through  sacrifice  and  devotion  that 
great  principles  find  their  lodgement  in  the  minds 
and  hearts  of  men,  and  bring  forth  worthy  results. 
Cornell  University  was  built  upon  the  plans  of 
Mr.  Cornell  and  Mr.  White  through  the  aid  of  the 
State  government.  It  was  built  in  its  spiritual 
fibre  upon  the  devotiou  and  self-sacrifice  and  com- 
prehensive foresight  not  only  of  these  leaders, 
but  of  the  resolute  and  devoted  company  of  trus- 
tees and  early  teachers  associated  with  them. 
Turning  back  through  the  twenty  years  since  the 
institution  began  as  a university,  and  lookiug  at 
its  history  in  the  light  and  in  the  shadow,  the 
ripeness  of  its  plans,  the  absence  of  radical  mis- 
takes in  the  carrying  out  of  its  policy,  and  the 
rapidity  of  its  material  and  intellectual  develop- 
ment are  typical  of  American  civilization  on  its 
best  side.  To-dav,  with  twelve  hundred  students 
on  its  roll-call,  with  an  equipment  of  buildings 
which  is  without  a parallel  in  America,  with  a 
faculty  which  represents  a large  number  of  our 
best  educators,  with  a variety  of  departments  that 
recalls  the  many-sided  activity  of  the  educational 
centres  of  the  Middle  Ages,  with  libraries  and 
museums  and  collections  that  compare  favorably 
witli  those  of  institutions  established  for  two  or 
three  centuries,  with  a grip  upon  the  best  meth- 
ods of  education  which  is  almost  beyond  the  reach 
of  an  institution  weighted  down  by  traditions, 
and  with  a President  who  combines  large  fore- 
sight witli  excellent  executive  gifts,  Cornell  Uni- 
versity stands  in  the  vantage-ground,  if  not  at 
the  head,  of  American  educational  institutions. 
The  University  of  Michigan  may  have  a larger 
plant,  and  may  have  more  completely  realized  its 
development ; Johns  Hopkins  has  been  able  to  do 
much  more  post-graduate  work;  Harvard  and 
Yale  have  widened  out  upon  the  old  foundations 
to  a breadth  and  a variety  of  work  belonging  to 
the  university;  but  from  the  very  start.  Cornell, 
beginning  with  the  methods  pronounced  the  best 
twenty-five  years  ago,  and  unfettered  by  the  tra- 
ditions of  tiie  past,  has  been  able,  with  the  as- 
sistance of  the  best  men  at  its  command,  to  take 
a lead  in  American  university  education  which 
was  practically  beyond  the  reach  of  other  insti- 
tutions. With  all  the  drawbacks  incident  to  its 
isolation,  its  trustees  have  been  able  to  gather  to 
it  the  resources  of  money  and  of  material  which 
were  necessary  for  the  illustration  of  its  different 
departments,  and  make  it  practically  complete 
within  itself.  Its  groups  of  buildings,  the  cot- 
tages erected  upon  the  outskirts  of  the  campus 
for  its  professional  corps,  not  less  than  the  unique 
character  of  its  intellectual  development,  impress 
the  stranger,  as  they  more  and  more  satisfy  the 
student  who  seeks  here  enlarged  facilities  for  his 
instruction,  that  Cornell  is  a great  educational 
centre.  It  was  the  policy  of  President  White  to 
gather  at  Cornell  the  best  men  to  be  had,  and 
that  policy  has  been  maintained  ever  since.  It 
was  partly  the  advantage  for  a fresh  educational 
start  which  Cornell  promised  that  induced  Pro- 
fessor Gold  win  Smith  to  leave  the  classic  halls 
of  Oxford  and  give  his  service,  without  salary,  to 
the  uew  institution  in  central  New  York,  and 
he  has  always  been  one  of  tbe  most  devoted 
friends  of  Cornell  University.  In  Europe  its  fame 
is  said  to  exceed  that  of  all  other  American  in- 
stitutions, and  this  is  largely  due  to  the  influence 
which  Professor  Smith  himself  has  exerted  in  its 
favor.  Other  inen  less  widely  known,  but  from 
the  first,  and  some  of  them,  still  engaged  in  in- 
struction, have  stood  among  the  foremost  edu- 
cators of  America  in  tiieir  several  departments. 
This  university  has  avoided  the  drawbacks  of 
many  similar  institutions,  and  has  gone  forward 
in  its  organization  and  development  with  a ra- 


pidity that  is  only  equalled  perhaps  by  the  way 
iu  which  Johns  Hopkins  University  has  itself  been 
developed,  nnd  its  influence  brought  to  bear  upon 
the  higher  educational  life  of  the  United  States. 

The  method  employed  at  Cornell  is  the  Gor- 
man method.  Tiie  instruction  is  very  largely  by 
lectures,  and  examinations  based  upon  them,  al- 
lowing in  the  mean  time  each  studfent  a large  op- 
portunity for  seminary  work.  This  implies  that 
the  students  themselves  shall  be  sufficiently  ad- 
vanced to  study  bv  subject  rather  than  by  mem- 
orizing. It  also  implies  that  the  students  have 
reached  years  of  discretion,  and  have  begun  to 
know  their  own  minds.  This  is  as  true  of  the 
men  as  of  the  women.  Sage  College,  established 
upon  the  university  grounds,  and  intended  to  give 
women  the  same  education  that  is  received  by 
men,  has  offered  to  the  sex  for  at  least  a dozen 
years  all  that  the  university  offers  in  the  higher 
education.  Here,  as  at  Michigan  University, tiie 
experiment  of  co-education  has  been  freely  and 
fully  tried,  and  the  stimulus  brought  into  the  lec- 
ture-room nnd  the  class-room  by  the  presence  of 
the  two  sexes  in  friendly  rivalry  with  one  anoth- 
er is  one  of  tiie  moral  victories  of  modern  educa- 
tion. One  of  the  marked  features  at  Cornell  is 
the  intellectual  seriousness  and  purpose  of  the 
students.  Out  of  twelve  hundred  under-gradu- 
ates, nearly  two-thirds  come  from  the  State  of 
New  York,  and  both  sexes  are  taken  largely  from 
the  farming  region  of  the  interior.  They  repre- 
sent the  best  native  element.  The  spirit  of  self- 
culture  rules  among  them;  many  of  them  are 
struggling  to  improve  upon  their  birthright  and 
surroundings  ; nnd  the  vices  of  an  institution  lo- 
cated in  or  near  a large  city  are  practically  un- 
known. Indeed,  the  principle  of  self-respect  may 
be  said  to  be  so  well  established  at  Cornell  that 
it  takes  away  the  rigor  of  college  discipline.  The 
institution  governs  itself.  Without  committing 
itself  to  any  especial  form  of  Christianity,  the 
Christian  religion  is  treated  there  in  its  proper 
place,  and  for  what  it  means  iu  the  order  of 
actual  life.  The  university  preachers  on  the 
Sage  foundation  represent  fairly  the  best  pulpit 
talent  in  America,  uud  for  a portion  of  the  year 
the  students  are  brought  voluntarily  into  touch 
and  sympathy  with  some  of  the  leading  religious 
minds  in  the  country.  In  addition  to  this  tiie  stu- 
dents themselves  take  the  religious  oversight  of 
one  another  in  weekly  and  sometimes  daily  meet- 
ings, which,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Christian 
Association,  bring  the  sheltering  influences  of  his 
own  religious  home  to  bear  upon  each  student. 

This  also  is  a large  element  in  what  amounts  to 
the  self-discipline  of  tiie  university.  The  absence 
of  dormitories  on  the  university  campus  is  both  a 
loss  nnd  a gain.  The  students  are  so  far  left  to 
themselves  and  their  own  resources  that  they 
take  care  of  themselves,  and  are  scattered  all  over 
the  sections  of  Ithaca  immediately  outside  of  the 
university  grounds.  The  good  working  spirit  of 
the  institution  encourages  the  self-respect  that 
promotes  manliness  of  character,  and  the  social 
relations  between  the  young  men  and  the  young 
women  represent  the  freedom  and  intelligence  of 
the  best  society  of  America.  The  Greek  letter 
societies  have  built  chapter  houses  which  furnish 
delightful  rooms  to  many  of  their  members.  The 
relations  of  the  Cornell  faculty  to  one  another 
upon  the  academical  grounds,  where  inevitably 
they  are  a company  by  themselves,  are  of  a very 
delightful  character.  It  reminds  one  of  Weimar, 
in  wiiat  we  know  of  it  during  the  best  years  of 
Goethe’s  life.  Its  refinement  and  the  variety  of 
entertainment  which  it  supplies  contribute  great- 
ly to  the  elevating  nnd  refining  influence  of  the 
place.  Not  only  are  the  faculty  able  to  maintain 
a choice  social  existence,  but  the  students  them- 
selves, to  a great  extent,  are  brought  within  this 
circle  and  feel  its  influence.  The  young  people 
who  enter  Cornell  with  the  marks  upon  them 
of  their  previous  rustic  life  feel  unconsciously  a 
new  atmosphere,  and  are  improved  and  changed 
by  it,  and  the  academic  inspirations  are  felt  in 
the  elevation  and  the  brightening  of  the  outlook 
upon  life  itself.  The  frequent  narrowness  of 
a denominational  institution  is  not  known ; the 
university  is  really  the  antitype  of  what  is  best 
iu  the  world  outside. 

It  must  not  lie  inferred,  however,  from  the  se- 
rious impression  here  given  of  Cornell  University 
that  il  is  deficient  in  the  gavety  and  freedom  that 
belong  to  the  youthful  age.  Four  times  in  the 
week  the  Freshman  and  Sophomore  classes  are 
engaged  in  military  drill  on  the  campus  in  the 
afternoon,  and  their  warlike  parade  furnishes  a* 
once  exercise  and  recreation.  The  large  gymna- 
sium. with  its  perfect  appointments,  gives  oppor- 
tunities for  athletic  exercise  of  all  sorts.  Berat- 
ing is  within  reach  on  Cayuga  Lake.  The 
grounds  furnish  ample  scope  for  games  of  foot- 
ball, and  lawn-tennis  and  other  amusements  are 
in  constant  demand  among  the  students.  Tiie 
outlying  country,  at  the  proper  seasons,  tempts 
students  to  walk  iu  every  direction.  Sage  Col- 
lege is  a centre  of  great  social  interest.  Kneh 
young  lady  is  allowed  to  receive  her  friends  on 
two  evenings  in  the  week,  and  no  worthy  student 
is  without  opportunities  to  enjoy  the  companion- 
ship of  charming  young  women  whose  interests 
iu  life  are  similar  to  his  own.  The  polio  v <>f 
Cornell  authorities  is  not  to  suppress  the  lu_*nlih- 
ful  relations  of  the  sexes,  but  to  use  them,  so  fi(r 
as  possible,  in  the  mutual  building  up  of  cliuruc- 
ter.  The  naturalness  of  the  home,  its  moral  tone 
its  refinement,  its  promotion  of  right  feelii » 
tiie  characteristic  of  Cornell  society.  \V  i , 
limits,  the  largeness  aud  the  healthful  freed** t , , „f 
the  life  there  are  a welcome  surprise  to 
who  are  interested  in  the  best  tendenci****  of 
American  education.  It  was  the  free  oui|jlJ|rt 
of  a Harvard  professor  who  visited  Cornell  on 
coming  to  feel  the  wholesomeness  of  the  ass, 
tions  there:  “1  feel  a3  if  I must  send  mv  ^ 
here!”  And  it  was  the  outburst  of  a It, >s(on 
minister,  on  his  first  sight  of  Cuscadilla 
“Nature  itself  marked  out  this  place  for  a <nVat 
university.”  ‘ 
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SCENERY  OF  BRITISH  COLUMBIA. 

BRITISH  CoLt'llHU  IS  t«  U CCl’tnill  CXtCllt  troilgll-shapcd,  for 
whereas  the  coast  is  margined  by  the  lofty  parullel  ranges  of  the 
Cascades,  and  the  eastern  border  is  guarded  by  the  Koeky  Moun- 
tains, range  beside  range,  the  interior  eonsists  of  a great  hill-broken 
valley,  drained  by  two  great  watercourses  — the  Fraser  and  the 
Thompson  rivers.  The  latter  is  in  reality  a tributary  of  the  Fraser, 
into  which  it  empties  nt  Lytton ; but  it  occupies  a wide  valley,  and 
drains  uu  important  lake  system  in  the  southeastern  part  of  the 
province,  while  the  main  stem  of  the  Fraser  comes  from  the  far 
North  to  Lytton,  where  the  combined  currents  break  their  wav 
through  in  a westerly  direction  to  the  coast,  forming  the  magnifi- 
cent Fraser  cafion.  It  is  the  valley  of  the  Thompson,  and  after- 
ward the  Fraser  canon,  which  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  takes 
advantage  of  to  make  its  picturesque  passage  of  the  multiplied 
coast  ranges : and  a feature  of  the  scenery  along  the  lower  Thomp- 
son, near  Ashcroft,  forms  the  subject  of  the  illustration. 

This  southern  central  interior  of  British  Columbia  has  one  of 
the  driest  climates  on  the  continent,  although  you  can  sight  snow- 
covered  mountains  in  all  directions  (except  south)  from  almost  any 
hill-top,  and  will  see  portentous  rain-clouds  coursiug  overhead  and 
discharging  their  contents  on  the  distant  heights.  This  is  due  to 
the  fact  that  the  rain-clouds  drifting  in  from  the  Pacific  are  ar- 
rested by  the  lofty  Cascades,  condensed  by  their  cold  summits,  and 
deprived  of  a large  part  of  their  moisture,  while  the  remainder, 
buoyed  up  in  the  rarefied,  equable,  nnd  steady  currents  of  the  up- 
per air  by  the  volumes  of  heated  air  always  ascending  from  the 
dry  plains,  drift  over  to  the  Rocky  Mountains  before  they  encoun- 
ter any  interference  sufficient  to  precipitate  the  residue  of  moisture. 
Two  circumstances  result — one,  the  absence  of  forests,  which  there 
is  not  rainfall  enough  to  support;  and  second,  the  great  size  of 
the  rivers,  which  flow  steadily  and  strongly  from  the  abundant 
snows  of  the  bordering  mountains  right  across  the  intervening 
valley.  As  all  these  rivers  were  more  fully  fed  and  stronger  in 
past  ages  than  now,  aud  as  the  whole  country  has  been  undergo- 
ing elevation,  the  rivers  have  been  able  to  cut  deep  channels,  uud 
both  the  Fraser  and  the  Thoiupsou  now  flow  some  hundreds  of 
feet  below  the  general  level  of  the  country. 

The  elevation  of  the  district  appears  to  have  ceased  from  time 
to  time,  and  then  to  have  gone  on  again,  for  the  lofty  banks  of  the 
rivers — especially  in  places  where  they  have  a cliff  like  steepness 
— show  a succession  of  well-marked  terraces,  one  above  the  other, 
which  can  be  traced  for  long  distances  ns  plainly  ns  one  can  see 
the  railway  cmbaukmenl.  From  just  below  Kamloops,  where  the 
North  Thompson  comes  into  the  South  Thompson,  and  where  a 
trap  dike  dams  the  water  back  into  a beautiful  lake,  down  nearly 
to  Lytton,  these  terraces  form  a very  striking  feature  of  a land- 
scape which  is  oqe  of  the  most  curious  in  America.  The  train 
runs  upon  a sinuous  ledge  cut  out  of  the  bare,  irregular  south  side 
of  the  Thompson,  where  the  headlands  are  penetrated  by  tunnels, 
uud  the  ravines  spanned  by  lofty  bridges.  Ill  the  purity  of  a trout 
brook  the  river  whirls  down  a winding  torrent  path  as  limpid  and 
greeu  as  an  emerald.  Sometimes  are  rounded  cream-white  slopes  j 
next,  cliffs  of  richest  yellow,  streaked  and  dashed  with  maroon, 
will  jut  out ; then  masses  ol  rust-led  earth,  suddenlv  followed  by  an 
olive-green  grass  slope  or  some  white  exposure.  With  this  gav  and 
fantastic  color,  to  which  the  doubly  brilliant  emerald  river  opposes 
an  artistic  contrast,  and  over  which  bends  a sky  of  deepest  violet, 
there  goes  the  additional  interest  of  great  height  and  breadth  of 
prospect,  and  a constantly  changing  grotesqueness  of  form,  caused 
iiv  the  water  uud  wind  wearing  down  rocks  of  unequal  hardness 
into  odd  monumental  semblances  and  other  phases  of  mimicry,  re- 
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minding  one  of  architectural,  human,  or  animal  figures.  Near  Ash- 
croft the  rucks  are  overlaid  with  great  deposits  of  stiff  clay,  in 
which  the  action  of  the  atmosphere  and  of  the  streams  of  water 
which  follow  the  occasional  deluges  that  now  and  llieu  fall  with 
tremendous  energy  have  worn  deep  gullies,  aud  left  a strange  mitt 
of  titanic  towers,  spires,  and  broken  walls,  which  blaze  with  strong 
light  on  one  side  and  cast  sharp  and  fuulastic  shadows  on  the 
other,  as  is  suggested  in  the  illustration.  Not  all  the  scenery  is 
east  in  this  grotesque  mould,  but  the  strange  forms  aud  gaudy 
hues  of  the  rocks,  the  clay  cliffs,  and  the  scantily  herbaged  ter- 
races, through  which  this  grass-green  river  races,  impress  them- 
selves most  strongly  on  the  memory. 

There  is  plenty  of  evidence  of  life.  Kamloops  is  a flourishing 
town  of  two  or  three  thousand  people,  and  steam  boats  ply  along 
the  river  and  lakes  above  and  below  it.  Lower  down  we  see  many 
ranches  ; and  a wagon-road  was  long  ago  cut  into  the  cliffs  along 
the  lower  Thompson,  to  form  one  of  the  routes  to  the  Cari law  dis- 
trict, w hich  still  accommodates  considerable  travel,  while  colonies 
of  Chinamen  are  busily  engaged  here  and  there  in  washing  the 
river  gravel  for  gold.  Ashcroft — a modern  town  with  several  hun- 
dred inhabitants — is  the  supplying  point  for  farmers,  cattle  men, 
and  miners,  and  the  point  of  departure  for  Cariboo,  Iiakerville, 
and  the  well-settled  gold-milling  region  of  the  northern  interior. 

Farming  here,  however,  can  only  be  done  by  irrigation  ; and  the 
fact  that  most  of  the  streams  flow  in  deep  channels  renders  irriga- 
tion difficult  and  expensive  except  for  limited  areas  of  bottom-laud. 
Fruit  ruisiug  succeeds  wonderfully  well.  The  hills  aud  treeless 
valleys  are  covered  with  nutritious  bunch -grass,  and  grazing  will 
always  be  the  most  important  industry — uu  industry  which  is  con- 
stantly on  the  increase  over  the  wide  area  between  the  Thompson 
River  and  the  United  States  boundary,  as  well  as  somewhat  to  the 
Oorthward.  Kiinlst  Inumisoll. 


THE  AMBUSHED  PICKET. 

Tint  battle-field  is  not  the  only  scene  ill  which  the  soldier's 
courage  uud  fidelity  to  duty  are  tried.  There  lie  has  the  excite- 
ment to  buoy  him  up,  the  presence  of  comrades  to  animate  him, 
and  the  immediate  commands  of  superiors  to  carry  out.  As  a 
sentinel  or  videlte  his  duties  and  rcsimiisibilities  are  of  a some- 
what different  sort.  In  lonely  service  of  this  sort  he  may  find  the 
highest  demands  made  upon  ins  stoutheartedness,  his  watchful- 
ness, his  military  aptitudes.  The  soldier  who  lins  escaped  even  a 
scratch  on  a dozen  bloody  fields  may  meet  his  fate  ill  outpost 
duty  from  the  death-dealing  messenger  of  the  hostile  rifle,  while 
the  brief  record,  “ shot  on  picket,”  covers  many  a tragedy  of  war 
never  told. 

In  this  number  of  the  Wkkkly  Mr.  Remington  presents  one  of 
these  scenes.  His  picture  of  the  horse  dragging  by  one  foot  the 
hapless  rider,  who  has  been  shot  ill  the  saddle  on  his  lonely  ride, 
and  has  plunged  headlong,  shrinks  from  no  detail  to  add  to  its 
effectiveness.  There  is  always  an  element  of  deep  pathos  in  the 
fate  of  an  ardent  and  heroic  soldier  who  would  gladly  yield  up  his 
life  facing  his  foe  in  the  stress  of  a great  conflict,  but  is  doomed 
to  fall  a prey  to  an  ambuscade.  Perhaps  no  warriors  in  the  world 
are  more  skilled  in  the  arts  of  ambush  than  the  Indians  of  the 
West.  Even  where  there  is  little  or  uo  assistance  to  be  bad  for 
this  purpose  from  the  nature  of  the  ground,  they  can  often  effect 
a surprise  by  extraordinary  devices,  (ieneral  Cook  once  said  that 
lie  had  known  sixty  Apaches  to  lie  in  the  open  prairie,  where  the 
grass  could  not  fully  conceal  them,  and  yet  somehow  elude  the 
notice  of  a wagon  team  moving  on  the  trail  near  by,  and  then,  when 
it  had  passed  without  suspicion,  spring  up  and  capture  it. 


“A  WET  DAY  ON  THE  BOULEVARD.” 

“ Ii.  picul,  bergire.”  So  goes  the  refrain  of  a famous  old 
French  song.  But  what  did  it  really  mean  in  regard  to  a com- 
mon incident  in  the  times  when  it  was  voiced  to  the  accoin|>a- 
niment  of  the  spinet?  When  the  first  drops  fell,  would  the 
shepherdess,  decked  “4  la  Watteau,”  have  scurried  across  fields, 
seeking  the  “ umbrageous  shelter  of  the  Offremml  riigtiane,"  as 
the  Hotel  Rambouillct,  w ith  its  euphuisms,  would  have  designated 
a simple  tree?  Probably  the  “ chaise  d porteur ” of  the  marquise 
would  have  been  near,  and  so  ensconced,  crook  and  all,  within  her 
Sedan-chair,  that  shepherdess  would  liuve  hail  enough  of  Made- 
moiselle de  Scuderi,  of  Floriuti,  until  the  sun  shone  again.  What 
sympathy  could  there  have  existed  between  a beribboned  shep- 
herdess aud  soggy  sheep?  Yet  for  some  short  distance  the  lady 
of  quality  of  the  days  that  are  past  may  have  had  to  trip  along 
on  her  high  heels  through  the  w et  grass,  and  most  gracefully  did 
she  acquit  herself.  French  women  do  not  play  at  shepherdesses  to- 
day ; the  prettiness  of  the  Little  Trianon  is  merely  traditional ; but 
as  to  elegance  of  demarche . the  French  woman  is  ever  the  same. 

You  cannot  say  that  a French  woman  is  in  her  element  in  the 
rain,  but  short  of  a deluge  she  is  not  disconcerted.  What  is  a 
downpour  to  her?  There  is  intuitive  clegunce  in  the  management 
of  her  skirts.  She  never  trails  the  hem  even  of  her  dress  in  the 
Paris  mud.  How  it  is  doue  simply  defies  the  imitative  powers  of 
those  of  her  sex  of  other  nationalities.  An  English  woman  has 
no  assimilative  qualities.  An  American,  without  becoming  a ser- 
vile copyist,  can  deck  herself  as  does  a French  woman  ; but  when 
a New  York,  Philadelphia,  or  Hostou  woman  is  caught  in  a shower, 
try  and  try  as  she  may,  she  is  a failure.  Where  the  art  of  the 
French  woman  comes  in,  never  has  been  clearly  defined.  She  is 
really  neither  belter  shod  nor  gloved  than  is  her  American  sister, 
for  both  hold  iu  horror  the  eut,  form,  make,  of  the  English  shoe 
or  boot,  and  yet  us  uiadame  or  mademoiselle  glides  across  the  wet 
pavement  or  the  sloppy  street,  umbrella  in  one  hand,  the  folds  of 
her  dress  held  iu  the  other,  there  is  a spi  ightiincss  of  step,  an  easy 
balance,  an  apparent  indifference  to  the  downpour,  which  is  inde- 
scribable. It  is  her  perfect  repose  which  makes  her  mistress  of 
the  situation. 

Mr.  Smedlev,  who  lias  a peculiar  acquaintance  with  the  elegauees 
of  French  life,  lias  selected  one  of  the  most  difficult  of  subjects. 
To  give  “a  wet  day  on  the  boulevard”  was  to  catch  in  the  fe- 
male figure  the  ideal.  The  transit  the  lady  makes  is  not  far; 
perhaps  only  from  the  carriage  across  the  sidewalk  to  the  awnings 
of  the  cafe.  In  form,  pose,  and  step  she  is  wonderfully  grace- 
ful. Though  the  shower  may  be  a sharp  one,  she  will  reach  her 
destination  without  a single  drop  of  water  marring  her  toilet. 
Of  course  the  gentleman  who  is  with  her  is  exercising  all  precau- 
tions, but  as  far  as  the  rain  is  concerned,  or  his  umbrella,  such 
is  her  peculiar  magical  art  that  she  could  have  taken  care  of 
herself  without  him.  Frenchmen  are  particularly  observant,  ex- 
acting iu  fact,  in  regard  to  what  they  consider  should  lie  the  ways 
of  an  elegant  woman.  She  must  play  her  part  well.  Though  Mr. 
Smedlev  has  not  represented  the  habitat*  of  the  cafe  as  prying,  they 
have  undoubtedly  watched  every  movement.  They  are  too  polite 
to  express  their  admiration  at  the  elegance,  and,  above  all,  good- 
breediug,  show  n in  this  little  incident.  Should  she  not  have  been 
ease  itself,  that  would  have  deprived  their  refreshmeuts  of  their 
quality,  their  coffee  would  have  been  of  bad  flavor,  their  absinthe 
without  proper  fragrance.  They  would  have  felt  as  a personal 
slight,  u sign  of  the  coming  decadence  of  their  race,  any  gaucheric 
on  tier  part;  for,  modifying  a well-known  axiom,  in  France  to  be 
awkward  is  worse  than  to  be  criminal. 
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DECK  OF  “YANTIC”  IN  DISORDER. 


THE  “ YANTIC”  IN  A 
HURRICANE. 

The  corvette  Yatilie  made  as  brave  a show  as 
any  vessel  in  the  navy  during  the  parade  at  the 
close  of  last  month.  Belonging  to  that  build  of 
ships  somewhfct  of  the  past,  her  graceful  lines 
were  pleasantly  familiar.  On  the  10th  of  May 
she  left  New  York,  her  duty  being  to  destroy 
such  floating  derelicts  as  obstruct  the  ocean  high- 
way. As  these  floating  wrecks  follow  the  current 
of  the  Gulf  Stream,  the  cruise  of  the  corvette 
was  to  be  up  and  down  and  ncross  that  tepid 
stream  of  water,  and  with  torpedoes  she  was  to 
blow  up  and  sink  such  derelicts.  In  the  pursuit 
of  this  particular  duty  the  Yantie  encountered, 
May  21st,  in  latitude  38°  36',  longitude  68°  23',  a 
terrific  hurricane,  in  which  she  lost  her  foremast, 
main-topmast,  and  mizzen-topronst.  The  force  of 
the  wind  and  waves  was  so  great  that  she  was 
thrown  on  her  beam  ends,  and  remained  for  fully 
an  hour  in  that  perilous  condition. 

On  the  21st  the  Alice  Borda,  one  of  the  most 
noted  of  derelicts,  was  met.  This  vessel  was  a 
fairly  large  three-masted  schooner,  loaded  with 
lumber.  Filled  as  she  was  with  her  floating  load, 
her  chance  of  existence  might  have  been  very 
long.  As  a source  of  disaster  to  vessels,  the  Alice 
Borda  was  considered  the  most  dangerous  of 
all  derelicts.  The  officers  of  the  Yantie  at  once 
made  preparations  for  her  destruction,  but,  as  will 
be  seen,  the  Alice  Borda  had  great  powers  of 
resistance.  First  a torpedo  of  gun-cotton  wns 
exploded  under  her  stern.  That  staggered  the 
derelict.  The  jagged  ends  of  her  timber  load 
were  made  visible,  but  the  schooner  still  floated. 
Torpedo  number  two  was  then  fired  on  her  star- 
board side,  about  midships,  and  a big  gap  made 
in  her  side.  She  took  that  heavy  punishment 
with  apparent  unconcern.  She  reeled  a little, 
recovered  herself,  and  floated  along  quite  com- 
placently. A third  torpedo  was  put  on  deck  about 
midships,  and  finally  a fourth  torpedo  was  placed 
under  her  bows.  This  last  blew  off  all  her  nose. 
But  still,  being  of  the  kind  hard  to  kill  or  drown, 
she  seemed  to  defy  attempts  to  sink  her.  Trappers . 
may  have  to  show  the  scalps  of  wolves  in  order 
to  obtain  their  bounties,  so  the  wheel  of  the  Alice 
Borda , and  some  of  her  wood- work  with  her  name 
painted  on  it,  were  secured  and  put  on  the  Yantie , 
which  steering  gear  can  now  be  seen  ; but  as  to 
the  wood-work,  something  quite  curious  happened 
to  that.  In  the  seas  that  washed  completely  over 
the  Yantie  one  of  these  identical  bits  of  planking 
broke  loose,  and  was  swept  through  one  door  of 
the  officers’  cabin  on  deck  and  out  of  another 
door,  so  that  the  name  painted  on  it  could  be 
seen,  as  if  in  mockery,  and  then  the  plank  was 
carried  overboard  and  lost. 

Just  when  final  measures  were  to  be  taken  by 
means  of  guns  to  knock  the  Alice  Borda  into 
chips,  on  came  the  howling  gale.  Its  threatening 
presence  had  already  been  signalled.  Barometric 
indications  foretold  the  storm.  In  twenty  min- 
utes the  mercury  had  tumbled  down  five-eighths 
of  an  inch.  The  Alice  Borda  was  left,  and  every 
preparation  was  made  to  make  the  ship  safe. 
Commander  J.  C.  Rockwell  vVas  too  efficient  a 
seaman  not  to  know  what  might  be  expected. 

In  the  afternoon  at  3.30  the  hurricane,  com- 
ing from  the  south,  struck  the  corvette.  It 
was  not  a cyclone ; had  it  been,  the  sweep  of  it 
would  have  been  circular.  But  simply  as  a hur- 
ricane it  was  bad  enough.  There  was  not  a stitch 
of  canvas  on,  but  by  force  of  sea  and  wind  over 
beut  the  corvette ; she  struggled  yet  a while  in 
battle  with  the  most  powerful  of  nature’s  forces, 
and  then  she  had  to  give  way,  and  was  on  her 
beam  ends  on  her  larboard  side.  The  Yantie 
has  a free-board  of  not  more  than  four  feet,  and 
so  at  once  everything  was  flooded.  Then  cap- 
tain, officers,  and  a gallant  crew  were  active,  cool, 
and  replete  with  good  judgment  as  to  the  ways 
of  getting  the  ship  on  an  even  keel  again.  It  is 
one  of  the  false  notions  acquired  from  sea  novels 
that  seamen  take  axes  and  chop  down  the  mast 
as  would  lumbermen  a pine-tree.  What  they 
do,  in  order  to  regain  their  centre  of  gravity,  is 
to  cut  away  halyards,  stays  of  wire  or  rope,  that 
hold  the  great  stick  in  its  place.  As  quickly, 
then,  as  possible  all  the  stays  were  cut,  and  as 
one  of  the  men  on  board  expressed  what  then 
followed,  “ Bless  you,  sir,  before  )ou  could  count 


three  she  jerked  that  stick  out  of  herself,  and 
then  it  was  stand  from  under.”  With  the  loss 
of  the  foremast  came  that  of  the  main-topmast 
and  a portion  of  the  mizzenmast.  Such  heavy 
spurs  and  masts,  though  they  right  a ship,  as 
happened  in  this  case,  are  sources  of  danger ; 
they  still  hang  by  means  of  tackle  to  the  ship, 
and  with  the  force  of  the  great  green  seas  they 
thrash  and  pound  the  vessel’s  sides.  It  was 
five  o’clock  when  the  foremast  was  cut  away; 
then  the  decks  were  deluged,  and  the  fires  under 
the  boiler  were  drowned  out,  but  the  worst  was 
over.  Men  were  put  to  the  pumps,  and  some 
little  water  was  taken  from  the  ship.  The  sec- 
ond whale-boat,  the  cutter,  and  dingy  had  been 
swept  overboard.  It  was  eleven  o’clock  that 
night  before  the  fires  could  be  made  to  burn ; and 
with  the  first  steam  pressure  that  noblest  of  all 
engines,  so  ignominiously  called  “ the  donkey-en- 
gine,” did  excellent  work.  It  was  found,  as  was 
to  he  expected,  that  the  Yantie  was  leaking,  and 
men  had  plenty  to  do  to  aid  with  hand  work  the 
steam-power.  Crippled  then  as  was  the  Yantie , 
it  was  believed  that  she  had  seen  the  worst  of  a 
hurricane,  and  would  soon  make  a port.  But  it 
was  doomed  that  the  corvette  should  receive  an- 
other rousing  buffet  from  the  same  storm,  or 
what  was  left  of  it. 

It  was  rough  enough  on  the  22d,  but  on  the  23d 
on  came  another  blow  quite  as  heavy  as  the  first 
one.  The  Yantie  was  now  without  her  foremast, 
and  consequently  elevated  at  the  bows  and  de- 
pressed at  the  stern.  She  had  her  steam-power 
in  fair  command,  but  there  were  uncertainties 
as  to  her  condition.  She  might  leak  more,  and 
the  chances  were  that  in  the  terrific  gale  she 
would  become  unmanageable.  If  she  were-  to 
lose  her  rudder  or  get  it  jammed,  there  might 
have  been  nothing  ever  heard  again  of  the  Yantie. 
Then  came  into  play  the  real  old-fashioned  seaman- 
ship of  her  commander,  and  he  used  the  drag — 
something  which  in  a furious  gale  of  wind  Glouces- 
ter fishermen  resort  to.  A sail  was  stretched  on 
a triangle  made  of  heavy  spars,  and  to  this  was 
suspended  an  anchor  of  700  pounds.  This, 
thrown  into  the  sea  and  secured  by  a hawser  to 
the  ship,  kept  her  in  position. 

By  means  of  the  sea  drag  and  steam-power  the 
straining  of  the  vessel  was  prevented,  her  bow 
was  kept  in  the  proper  direction,  and  the  chance 
of  breaking  her  rudder  lessened.  At  once  the 
benefits  of  this  old-fashioned  method  were  ap- 
parent. What,  however,  is  to  be  particularly 
noted  was  the  effects  of  oil  on  the  surface  of 
the  water.  There  was  on  board  two  barrels  of 
lard  oil  for  illuminating  purposes,  and  for  paint- 
ing the  ship  a small  quantity  of  iinseed-oil.  To 
eke  out  the  supply  of  oil  the  two  ingredients 
were  mixed.  On  the  starboard  closet  oakum  was 
put,  on  which  the  oil  was  poured  in  quantity  and 
allowed  to  drip.  On  the  bow  on  the  same  side  a 
canvas  bug  was  kept  tilled  with  oil,  the  contents 
falling  slowly  into  the  sea.  Conditions  were  then 
at  once  changed.  Arouud  the  ship  on  the  star- 
board side,  from  whence  came  the  shocks  of  the 
water,  there  was,  if  not  a calm,  certainly  a moder- 
ate sea.  Instead  of  angry  waves  hammering  the 
sides  of  the  ship  until  she  trembled,  their  effects 
were  null.  The  oil  is  declared,  especially  by 
Lieutenant  Richman,  the  navigator  of  the  Yantie, 
to  have  acted  like  a charm.  The  Yantie  then, 
with  drag,  oil,  and  steam,  faced  the  second  blow, 
and  the  next  day,  with  her  crest  somewhat  cut, 
prepared  to  make  her  way  for  New  York. 

The  men,  during  the  trying  times,  behaved  in 
the  pluekiest  way.  Officers  watch  for  such  gal- 
lantry, and  are  al  ways  pleased  to  report  it.  W hen 
the  foremast  came  down  with  a crash,  the  blocks 
tumbling  down,  the  great  ropes  lashing  themselves 
like  huge  whips,  the  seas  thundering  on  deck, 
one  man  said  to  another,  “ Hey,  Bill,  now  that 
your  mast’s  gone,  what  will  you  do  for  a job  ?” 
Another  fine  old  sailor,  the  armorer  of  the  ship, 
who  for  distinguished  service  in  saving  life  wears 
a gold  medal  given  him  by  the  United  States, 
knew  by  old  experience  that  there  was  a fair 
chance  of  drowning.  That  man  took  his  many 
decorations  from  his  ditty-box,  buckled  them  on 
his  breast,  and  declared  that  “if  he  went  down 
it  would  be  with  all  his  medals  on  him.” 

A man-of-war  that  has  passed  through  a hur- 
ricane is  not  supposed  to  mind  very  much  about 
the  appearance  of  thiugs  when  she  comes  into 
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port;  but  just  as  soon  as  the  worst  was  over, 
matters  had  to  be  put  to  rights  again,  so  as  spruce 
as  ever,  notwithstanding  that  some  of  her  feathers 
were  knocked  out  of  her,  the  Yantie  steamed 
into  New  York  on  the  24th  of  May,  looking  as 
saucy  and  pert  as  ever ; for  her  engines  and  steam- 
power  were  just  as  efficient  as  when  she  made 
such  a fine  show  at  the  parade.  The  sketch  of 
the  Yantie  shows  her  on  her  beam  ends. 

The  smaller  picture  represents  one  portion  of 
the  deck  just  astern,  where  the  pantry  bulkhead 
was  stove  in  during  the  gale  of  the  21st.  There 
may  be  neither  confusion  nor  even  litter  on  board 
the  deck  of  such  u thoroughly  well-drilled  ship 
as  is  the  Yantie , but  the  accidents  of  the  21st  and 
23d  May  were  quite  near  to  a shipwreck.  Con- 
sidering that  all  the  officers  and  men  whose  quar- 
ters were  on  the  larboard  side  were  in  the  sea  for 
hours,  the  amount  of  damage  done  was  great. 
All  the  books  were  left  in  a pulpy  condition,  and 
as  to  the  uniforms,  they  were  utterly  ruined.  There 
is  nothing  more  depressing  than  a cocked  hat  in 
a limp  and  undefined  condition.  All  the  “ cock” 
is  taken  out  of  it.  When  the  artist  made  the 
sketch,  were  to  be  seen  hanging  out  to  dry  in 
the  neighborhood  of  one  of  the  big  guns,  tak- 
ing advantage  of  the  first  warmth  of  the  sun, 
the  officers  wardrobes,  epaulets,  the  ship’s  charts, 
books,  and  all  the  diverse  articles  to  be  found  on 
board  ship.  At  the  dock,  too,  were  sunning  all 
Jacks  damaged  “duds”;  lor  in  accidents  of  this 
nature  all  hands  suffer  as  to  their  worldly  goods. 


THE  ACTOR  AND  HIS  DUTY  TO 
HIS  TIME. 

BY  WILLIAM  WINTER. 

AN  ADDRF.SS ’DELIVERED  BEFORE  THE  ACTORS*  FUND 

SOCIETY,  AT  PALMER’S  THEATRE,  NEW  YORK,  JC.NK 

4,  188U. 

At  this  moment  the  faculty  of  eloquence  would 
be  a precious  possession.  It  is  an  honoiable  priv- 
ilege, as  well  as  a great  pleasure,  to  share  in  the 
proceedings  of  this  delightful  occasion,  and  I 
wish  it  were  possible  for  any  words  of  mine  ade- 
quately to  express  the  esteem  in  which  that  priv- 
ilege is  held  by  me.  Dull  indeed  would  be  the 
spirit  that  could  not  be  impressed  by  the  intrinsic 
loveliness  and  the  artistic  meaning  of  this  impos- 
ing sceue;  by  the  presence  of  mis  remarkable 
assemblage,  remarkable  equally  for  genius,  intel- 
lect, beauty,  sensibility,  noble  achievement,  exalt- 
ed character,  and  auspicious  promise ; and  by  con- 
scious and  thrilling  perception  of  that  noble  and 
beautiful  art,  the  art  of  acting,  of  which  this  as- 
semblage is  the  visible  sign.  As  I look  upon  this 
brilliant  throng,  as  I remember  the  sacred  cause 
and  the  great  profession  that  are  represented  here, 
as  I consider  for  what  high  and  worthy  and  suf- 
ficient reasons  you  are  assembled  in  this  place, 
many  thoughts  come  crowding  upon  my  mind 
which  I might  naturally  wish  to  clothe  in  suitable 
language,  and  submit  to  your  genial  acceptance. 
It  is  difficult,  however,  in  such  a presence  as  this 
wisely  to  choose  and  firmly  to  guide  the  mes- 
sengers of  the  agitated  brain.  I must  therefore 
crave  your  indulgence  if  I restrict  myself  in  some 
measure  to  the  written  word,  for  otherwise  in  my 
excitement  and  agitation  I might  treat  my  subject 
as  that  indecisive  Baptist  minister,  the  friend  of 
Charles  Lamb,  treated  the  old  woman  whom  he 
was  baptizing  in  the  Thames,  and  whom  he  held 
under  water  so  long  that  she  was  drowned,  before 
it  occurred  to  him  to  lift  her  out. 

Once  again  Is  exemplified  here  the  puissant 
and  perpetual  charm  of  the  stage,  its  ever-chan- 
ging but  never-dying  sway  over  the  tickle  multi- 
tude whereby  an  actor’s  prosperity  is  obtained 
and  assured,  and  its  placid  dominion,  held  as  with 
a sceptre  of  roses,  over  the  educated  mind,  the 
retiued  taste,  the  comprehending  spirit,  the  ade- 
quate and  responsive  heart,  whereby  an  actor’s 
fame  is  clearly  defined  and  permanently  estab- 
lished. Buck  of  this  occasion  stand  the  pros- 
perity and  renown  of  the  American  drama.  There 
are  observers  who  always  take  a despondent 
view — drab-colored  and  unmitigated — of  the  con- 
dition of  our  theatre.  In  each  succeeding  period 
of  dramatic  history  contemporary  writers  are 
found  who  declare  that  the  stage  is  in  a decline, 
and  is  much  inferior  to  what  it  was  in  earlier 
and  better  days — those  halcyon  days  when  Noah 
gave  amateur  private  theatricals  in  his  ark,  and 
himself  played  Aquarius,  with  a real  watering- 
pot.  No  doubt  its  condition  has  always  fluctua- 
ted, and  no  doubt  in  this  respect  the  future  will 
resemble  the  past.  But  there  never  was  any 
warrant  for  the  proclamation  of  a hopeless  the- 
atrical decline.  Such  lamentations  have  always 
proceeded  from  idealists.  Their  error  consists 
in  the  wrong  custom  of  judging  exclusively  by 
the  standard  of  the  scholar  and  the  man  of  taste 
an  institution  that  can  only  exist — independent 
of  subsidy — when  it  is  made  to  please  and  satisfy 
many  classes  of  people.  We  do  not  take  the 
opinion  of  the  multitude  upon  such  a subject,  for 
example,  as  the  poetry  of  Shelley  or  the  paint- 
ings of  Murillo;  but  to  a certain  judicious  and 
well-considered  extent  we  must  take  it  upon  the 
question  of  the  acted  drama.  It  is  the  presence 
of  this  element  which  has  inspired  a long  Hue  of 
Jeremiahs  in  their  irrational  moans  over  the  al- 
leged fatal  degradation  of  the  drama.  If  there 
was  an  audience  for  the  flippant  levity  of  Foote 
and  the  bovine  drollery  of  Tate  Wilkinson,  there 
was  also  an  audience  for  the  aerial  intellect,  the 
glittering  comedy,  the  tragic  fire,  and  the  exqui- 
site pathos  of  Garrick.  The  horse-dramas  that 
were  shown  at  Drury  Lane  in  the  palmy  days  did 
not  finally  invalidate  the  sovereignty  of  Mrs.  Sid- 
dons  or  the  glory  of  her  companion  monarch?, 
the  princes  of  the  proud  house  of  Kemble.  Ed- 
mund Kean  held  his  sceptre  notwithstanding 
“ Catalini’s  pantaloons.”  The  same  journals  of 
the  passing  hftur  that  record  a long  and  remuner- 
ative currency  for  The  Parlor  Mat,  or  The  Kitchen 
Poker,  or  The  Old  Hen-Coop,  or  Tin  Hole  in  Un- 
cle John's  Sunday  Breeches  must  also  record  that 


Edwin  Booth  is  sometimes  paid  ten  thousand  dol- 
lars for  one  week  of  his  Shakesperian  acting; 
that  Joseph  Jefferson  finds  throughout  America 
a practical  response  for  dramatic  art  as  perfect 
in  form  as  even  the  best  of  exigent  Paris,  and 
refined  with  a poetic  spirituality  to  which  the 
stage  of  Paris  is  a stranger;  that  Miss  Mary  An- 
derson nets  for  a whole  season  to  crowded  houses 
at  the  Loudon  Lyceum  Theatre  in  a Shake- 
spearian comedy;  that  Henry  Irving  and  Ellen 
Terry  have  had  three  long  seasous  of  splendid 
prosperity  upon  the  American  stage,  giving  only 
plays  of  the  highest  order,  and  giving  them  only 
in  the  best  manner;  that  under  the  management 
of  Albert  M.  Palmer  a single  good  play,  in  three 
seasons  out  of  five,  runs  through  the  whole  of  a 
theatrical  year  in  this  capital ; that  Miss  Ada 
Rehan,  playing  Shakespeare’s  shrew,  has  been  as 
widely  and  as  eagerly  accepted  as  ever  Woffing- 
ton was  in  Wildair  or  Nisbett  in  Rosalind  ; and 
that  Augustin  Daly  not  long  ago  obtained  a brill- 
iant career  of  nearly  fourscore  nights  in  the  pro- 
saic city  of  New  York  for  the  most  delicate  and 
evanescent  of  dramatic  compositions,  A Mid- 
summer Night's  Dream.  It  is  perfectly  true  that 
in  the  present  period,  which  is  one  of  turbulent 
democratic  upheaval,  the  social  caldron  is  boil- 
ing with  such  furious  impetuosity  that  the  dregs 
often  come  to  the  surface,  and  for  a while  remain 
there.  It  is  perfectly  true  that  a widely  potential 
factor  in  contemporary  civilization  is  Mediocrity, 
and  that  under  the  influence  of  this  malign  and 
stupefying  force  various  venerable  and  noble 
ideas  are  for  a while  discarded  or  modified.  But 
when  allowance  has  been  made  for  every  quali- 
fication, it  remains  a truth  that  the  stage  was 
never  so  great  or  so  powerful  in  this  republic  as 
it  is  to-day,  and  never  before  so  capable  of  wield- 
ing a superb  influence  upon  the  advancement  of 
society. 

The  word  that  ought  to  be  spoken  here  and 
now  is,  nevertheless,  a word  of  warning.  In  the 
period  of  nearly  thirty  years,  during  which  I have 
been,  in  my  humble  way,  a continuous  writer 
about  the  stage,  it  has  seldom  been  my  fortune 
to  write  anything  that  was  intended  specially  for 
actors.  My  writings  have  been  intended  for  the 
public,  and  they  have  been  prompted  and  guided 
by  an  ardent  desire  to  broaden  and  deepen  a 
thoughtful  public  interest  in  the  stage.  There 
are  many  and  various  benefits  to  be  derived  by 
the  community  from  an  appreciative  and  sympa- 
thetic intimacy  with  the  art  of  acting  and  with 
dramatic  literature;  and  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
duty  of  a theatrical  essayist  is  to  indicate  what 
and  where  those  benefits  are,  and  to  urge  and 
entice  the  people  to  obtain  them.  Many  other 
views  are  taken  of  the  avocation  of  criticism,  but 
this  will  be  found  a practical  and  useful  one. 
Every  effort  is  propitious  for  the  general  welfare 
which  tends  to  dignify  the  popular  estimate  of 
the  theatre ; for  it  should  never  be  forgotten  that 
an  institution,  like  an  individual,  may  be  promi- 
nent and  influential  without  being  either  rightly 
understood  or  properly  respected.  In  John  Gay’s 
comedy  of  Three  Honrs  After  Marriage,  it  is-suid 
that  “a  parrot  and  a player  can  both  utter  hu- 
man sounds,  but  we  allow  neither  of  them  to  be 
a judge  of  wit."  The  old  view  of  the  stage — 
much  as  the  stage  was  followed  and  enjoyed — is 
often  a blandly  tolerant  and  half-contemptuous 
view.  To  adjust  that  mistaken  estimate — which 
is  still  extant — and  to  assist  in  the  education  of 
public  opinion  respecting  the  intellectual  aspects 
of  the  acted  drama,  is  a worthy  mission  for  a 
theatrical  writer.  He  mistakes  his  function  when 
he  assumes  the  attitude  of  an  instructor  to  the 
players.  He  should  no  more  undertake  to  teach 
an  actor  the  art  of  acting  than  he  should  under- 
take to  teach  a doctor  the  science  of  medicine  or 
to  tench  a lawyer  the  science  of  law.  In  address- 
ing my  observations  directly  to  you,  the  represent- 
atives and  guardians  of  the  acted  drama,  I atn 
speaking  not  as  an  instructor,  but  simply  us  an 
observer  stationed  in  the  outer  circle  of  theatrical 
affairs.  Great  and  potent  as  the  stage  now  is  in 
America,  it  is  not  as  beneficent  as  it  ought  to  be, 
and  therefore  1 think  that  a word  of  warning  may 
properly  be  spoken  with  reference  to  the  duty  of 
the  actor  to  his  time. 

The  period  of  national  development  through 
which  we  are  passing  is  strongly  marked  by  two 
characteristics — cynical  levity  and  a studious  but 
insincere  and  unscrupulous  consideration  of  pop- 
ular caprice.  Almost  everybody  makes  light  of 
almost  everything.  The  young  people,  upon 
whom  modesty  would  sit  with  so  much  grace  and 
sweetness,  are  too  often  “smart”  and  pert. 
Their  elders,  whom  charity  and  gentleness  should 
adorn  with  cheerful  composure, are  too  often  fret- 
ful and  harsh  with  distrust  and  sarcasm.  No  his- 
toric career,  no  personal  character,  no  principle 
of  action,  no  occurrence  of  life,  is  so  serious  that 
it  cannot  be  made  the  subject  of  a jest.  Slang 
is  printed  in  almost  every  newspaper  and  spoken 
in  almost  every  drawing-room.  The  mind  of  the 
nation  is  tinged  with  a jocose  and  vulgar  humor, 
and  the  voice  of  the  nation  is  raucous  with  a rude 
hilarity.  You  may  hear,  indeed,  if  you  will  pause 
to  listen,  the  hum  of  industry,  the  fine  poetic  mur- 
mur of  reverence  and  aspiration,  and  faint  and 
far  away,  the  gentle  note  of  worship,  the  mellow 
music  of  the  bells  of  God ; but  the  prevalent  and 
almost  the  overwhelming  sound  is  the  sound  of 
the  guffaw.  Beneath  this  boisterous  joviality 
there  is  a spirit — not  universal,  but  widely  dif- 
fused— of  crafty  and  sordid  selfishness.  The  tone 
of  our  politics  is  often  mercenary  and  mean. 
Accepted,  practised,  and  approved  methods  of  our 
business  partake  of  an  indirection  which  is  almost 
fraud,  and  which  certainly  is  incompatible  with 
a fine  sense  of  honor.  Agnosticism  has  so  shaken 
the  fabric  of  ancient  faith  that  to  thousands  of 
persons  religion,  ceasing  to  be  a refuge  and  an 
anchor,  has  become  merely  a fashion  of  vacant 
ceremonial.  In  many  directions  luxury  is  ram- 
pant, and  in  all  directions  it  is  passionately  de- 
sired. The  mood  of  the  populace  (notwithstand- 
ing the  awful  admonitory  fact  that  the  American 
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republic  had  not  existed  one  hundred  years  be-  Bouffe,  embodied  in  Tostee  nnd  conducted  bv  but  coarse  Spanish  farces— the  paltry  one-act 

fore  it  was  convulsed  by  the  bloodiest  and  most  Bateman.  .Rapidly  after  tiiat  the  semi-nude  bur-  buffooneries  with  which  the  Spanish  stage  began, 

hideous  civil  war  of  which  history  makes  any  rec-  lesque  was  enthroned  in  the  capital,  with  Lydia  but  which  in  that  period  it  had  outgrown.  Kin- 

ord)  is  a mood  of  vainglorious  complacency ; and  Thompson  for  its  empress  und  S.nuuel  Colville  dred  illustrations  might  readily  be  drawn  from 

in  this  the  .people  are  stimulated  to  the  utmost  by  for  its  prophet;  while  William  \\  heatley,  with  the  history  of  the  theatre  in  France  and  England, 

the  American  press.  We  hear  continually  of  the  the  glittering  spectacle  of  the  Black  Crook  re-  Look  into  the  lives  of  Fleury  and  Maekliu  and 

riy/ds  of  man,  but  almost  never  of  his  duties,  vived  and  implanted  upon  the  American  stage  Fennell  and  Edmund  Kean ; look  into  Jackson’s 

Foreign  elements,  seditious,  boisterous,  dangerous,  the  same  voluptuous  and  mischievous  pageantry  account  of  the  Scottish  stage,  and  Hitchcock’s 

actively  pernicious  in  many  ways,  and  made  poten-  that  Sir  William  Davenant,  two  hundred  and  fifty  account  of  the  stage  in  Ireland,  and  vonr  righteous 

tial  through  abuse  of  the  suffrage,  largely  affect  years  ago,  conveyed  into  London  fioin  the  theatre  indignation  is  mOre  than  once  aroused  at  the  spec- 

or  entirely  control  the  disposition  of  our  practical  of  France.  Then  for  a while  the  drift  was  in  tacle  of  popular  tyranny  overriding  and  degrad- 

afifairs.  Publicoffice,  the  chief  object  of  political  favor  of  tainted  French  dramas  on  the  everlast-  ingthestage.  On  the  other  hand,  the  best  periods 

intrigue,  nnd  not  infrequently  made  a commodity  ing  theme  of  incontinence  in  the  state  of  mar-  in  the  history  of  the  drama  have  been  those  peri- 

for  barter  and  sale,  is  often  perverted  in  its  func-  riage.  Sentimental  farces  succeeded,  and  after  ods  when  it  has  been  closelv  nfhiiated  with  the  higli- 

tions  and  disgraced  in  its  incumbents.  An  insane  them  the  deluge.  Of  late  the  current  runs  to  est,  because  the  ablest  and  most  refined,  classes 
greed  for  sudden  wealth  startles  the  observer  bv  horse-play  and  the  ‘‘  real  tubs  ” of  Mr.  Crummies,  of  intellectual  society — for  these  could  guide  and 
its  prevalence  and  its  rapacity.  Youth  is  trained  and  the  enraptured  multitude  is  thrilled  to  behold  stimulate  and  govern  its  powers  and  its  beauties, 
to  acquire  the  rewards  of  industry  and  enterprise,  an  actual  woman  swimming  in  an  actual  tank  of  and,  by  the  force  of  fashion  and  example,  could 
not  by  prudent,  patient,  and  continuous  toil,  but  water,  or  un  actual  lire-engine  dragged  across  lead  the  multitude  in  their  train.  The  Shake- 
bycraft  or  the  strong  hand.  Manners — the  final  the  stage  almost  as  swiftly  as  it  can  be  dragged  sperian  audience  was  not  a popular  audience, 
nnd  perfect  flower  of  noble  character  and  a fine  in  the  street,  and  with  almost  as  much  racket.  It  was  an  audience  largely  composed  of  intel- 
civilization — are  so  completely  overwhelmed  by  These  are  some  of  the  results  of  an  uncompro-  leetual  persons.  It  was  an  audience  that  would 
violent  and  boisterous  vulgarity  and  insensate  mising  submission  to  the  popular  lead,  which  listen  to  poetry,  nnd  was  capable  of  umlerstand- 
hardness  that  they  can  scarcely  be  said  to  exist;  almost  always  is  iguoble,  irrational,  casual,  and  ing  and  appreciating  great  and  beautiful  things, 
while  refinement,  which  is  the  essential  comfort  wrong.  In  tnis  submission  many  of  the  news-  In  that  fertile  nnd  sumptuous  period  of  English 
and  charm,  and  which  ought  to  be  prized  and  papers  of  America  have  set  a pernicious  and  de-  dramatic  literature  extending  from  1580  to  lt>40 
guarded  as  the  crown  and  consummate  glory  of  plorable  example;  but  this  fact,  while  it  makes  it  accepted  and  enjoyed  not  only  the  incomparable 
social  life,  is  oppressed  and  insulted  at  every  the  duty  of  the  actor  to  his  time  more  arduous,  grandeur  und  beauty  and  truth  of  Shakespeare, 
turn.  Haste  and  strife,  flurry  and  racket,  con-  should  also  make  it  more  evident  and  more  im-  but  the  stormy  splendor  of  Marlowe,  the  funeral 
vulse  the  towns  and  madden  the  population,  perative.  That  duty  is  to  check  and  withstand  pomp  and  sombre  pageantry  of  Webster,  the 
Men  and  women  are  hustled  and  packed  into  the  ns  much  as  possible  the  gross,  levelling,  degrad-  lovely  simplicity  of  Heywood,  the  passion  and 
public  conveyances  as  if  they  were  hogs  in  a pen.  ing  influences  of  excessive  democracy,  which  pathos  of  Ford,  the  indolent  but  affluent  grace 
The  sanctity  of  the  individual  is  not  merely  dis-  tend  to  blight  everything  with  the  baleful  tyran-  and  music  of  Dekker,  the  strong  thought  and 
regarded ; it  is  unknown.  Reckless  newspapers  uy  of  the  commonplace,  and  to  instil,  to  protect,  trenchant  and  vibrant  verse  of  Massinger,  the 
print  whatever  they  please,  and  the  honest  man,  and  to  maintain  purity,  sweetness,  and  refinement  noble  repose  and  copious  emotion  of  Middleton, 
bemired  by  their  abuse,  who  proceeds  against  any  in  our  feelings,  our  manners,  our  language,  and  and,  above  all,  the  wonderful  feeling,  depth,  elo- 
of  them  for  libel  is  universally  ridiculed  as  an  our  national  character.  The  common  precept,  quence,  variety,  and  loveliness  of  Beaumont  and 
over-sensitive  fool.  The  book-stalls  teem  with  the  precept  of  the  shop-keeper  iu  dramatic  art,  Fletcher.  No  such  body  of  literature  had  ever, 
fiction  that  is  either  erotic  delirium  or  sentimen-  id  spoken  every  day:  “Give  them  what  they  in  all  the  world,  been  created  before,  and  nothing 
tal  rubbish.  Thirty-five  years  ago  a woman  was  want.”  The  higher  and  better  precept,  the  pre-  like  it  has  been  created  since.  Creative  art,  in- 
thought to  be  courageous  who  dared  to  read  the  cept  of  the  moralist,  would  enjoin  you  to  “give  deed,  is  in  no  sense  a result  of  environment:  its 
novel  of  Jane  Lyre.  To-day  the  loathsome  fecu-  them  what  they  ought  to  have.”  Which  is  the  impulse  proceeds  out  of  the  great  central  heart 

lence  and  hideous  moral  leprosy  of  the  novels  of  better  counsel  ? and  to  which  of  these  voices  will  of  Nature.  But  in  those  “ spacious  days  of  great 

Emile  Zola  may  be  seen  in  public  pluces  borne  you  listen?  The  welfare  of  the  people  in  every  Elizabeth"  the  plays  were  not  only  written,  but 

in  the  hands  even  of  young  girls.  The  spectacles  age  is  committed  as  a sacred  trust  to  the  best  were  acted  and  received.  They  had  a public, 

that  are  still  admired  as  architecture — the  New  intellect  of  the  time.  A part  of  that  responsi-  The  stage  flourished  because  the  finest  intelli- 
York  Post-office,  the  Cooper  Institute,  the  Fifth  bility  rests  on  you,  and  it  can  only  be  evaded  by  gence  and  the  finest  feeling  in  the  English  na- 
Aveuue  Hotel,  and  kindred  horrors — elude  speci-  the  sacrifice  of  the  institution  that  is  your  life,  tion  fostered  and  guarded  it,  and  the  multitude 
lication,  and  are  indeed  too  terrible  for  words.  If  the  shop-keeping  spirit  is  permitted  absolutely  was  lifted  to  the  level  of  Spenser  and  Sidney  and 
The  sounds  to  which  we  listen  unmoved  would  to  prevail,  if  you  yield  more  and  more  and  more  Raleigh — 

deafen  or  would  destroy  any  other  people  this  to  the  caprice  of  the  thoughtless  multitude,  while  »or  those  great  spirits  who  went  down  like  suns 
side  of  China  or  Madagascar.  The  morning,  you  will  not  destroy  the  stage  (because  the  art  of  And  let t upon  tlie  mountain-tops  of  death 

noonday,  and  evening  steam-whistle  rising  from  acting  is  immortal),  you  w ill  help  to  bring  upon  A '‘Sht  that  made  them  lovely.” 

a thousand  able-bodied  boilers ; the  intermittent  it  another  blight  of  decrepitude,  another  season  Upon  that  high  level  the  people  do  not  habitually 
tooting  of  a hundred  aerial  locomotives  ; the  clank  of  dulness  and  decay,  such  as  followed  the  orgies  stand,  and  it  would  be  wild  folly  to  assume  that 
and  rattle  of  incessant  railway  trains  in  the  air  of  the  Restoration  in  England  toward  the  end  of  they  do;  but  there  are  noble  elements  and  grand 
and  tramway  cars  in  the  shattered  and  jagged  the  seventeenth  century,  or  such  as  attended  the  possibilities  in  human  nnture;  to  that  high  level 
streets  ; the  pounding  of  heavy  trucks  over  bro-  general  collapse  of  dramatic  art  in  America  about  the  people  can  be  lifted  ; and  it  is  the  duty  of  ev- 
ken  pavements ; the  clangor  of  dissonant  church  sixty  years  ago.  Vulyus  vult  decipi:  dedpia-  ery  intellectual  man,  nnd  therefore  of  the  actor, 
bells;  the  strident  blast  of  the  ubiquitous  and  far/  That  was  the  haughty,  unsympathetic,  con-  to  lead  them  upward.  Much  is  accomplished 
incessant  hand-organ  ; and  the  rasping  yell  of  temptuous  doctrine  of  ancient  cynical  philosophy  when  the  stnge  is  made  nnd  kept  important — ns 
the  licensed  vender  — they  are  all  here,  so  that  (“the  common  people  like  to  be  fooled;  fooled  Edwin  Booth  and  Henry  Irving  and  Mr.  Daly  and 
often,  after  listening  for  a day  and  a night  to  the  let  them  be”),  and  under  its  malign  influence,  the  Mr.  Palmer  have  made  and  kept  it — in  the  esteem 
infernal  din  of  this  capital,  I think  that  New  York  few  taking  heed  only  of  themselves,  and  leaving  of  the  best  contemporary  minds.  Every  student 
has  become  what  the  great  orator  Rufus  Choate  the  many  to  folly  and  riot,  the  great  Roman  Em-  of  its  history  knows  that  it  has  always  been  a 
declared  Boston  Common  would  become  if  ever  pire  slowly  crumbled  into  pieces  like  a moth-  thing  of  moods,  now  exalted  and  now  depressed, 
the  occupation  of  it  should  be  granted  to  the  ac-  eaten  garment.  Surely  for  you,  the  leaders  of  but  of  late  years,  when  viewed  apart  from  all 
quisitivc  desire  of  the  Boston  and  Providence  thought  in  your  domain,  there  is  a nobler  prin-  parasite  entertainments,  steadily  in  the  nscendant. 
Railway  Company.  “At  present,”  he  said,  “ it  is  ciple  than  that  old  Latin  sneer.  In  the  lofty  The  time  was  when  the  wise  and  gentle  Charles 
a peaceful  pleasure-ground,  wherein  your  citizens  elegiac  lines  that  Matthew  Arnold  wrote  upon  Lamb  expressed  a mild  astonishment  that  a per- 
can  walk  abroad  and  recreate  themselves.  Grant  “ Rugby  Chapel,”  none  is  more  touching  or  more  son  capable  of  remembering  and  repeating  the 
it  to  this  corporation,  and  what  follows?  ./Etna — significant  than  the  proud  and  tender  exclama-  words  of  Shakespeare  should  for  that  reason  be 
Vesuvius — Stromboli — Cotopaxi — Hell.”  tion,  "Thou,  my  father,  wouldst  not  be  saved  supposed  to  possess  a mind  congenial  with  that 

The  sentiment  of  patriotism  is  a noble  nnd  alone.”  While  the  late  Lord  Beaconsfield — a of  the  poet.  Such  an  idea  surprises  nobody 
lovely  sentiment,  but  it  cannot  be  nurtured  by  great  man — was  Prime-Minister  of  England,  every  now.  Modern  thought  has  recognized  that  the 
self-deception.  Undoubtedly  the  shield  has  two  essential  measure  of  national  policy,  it  is  said,  actor  is  a mental  and  spiritual  force;  that 
sides.  There  are  great  and  suspicions  elements  was  originated  and  prompted  by  him ; yet  iu  he  is  intimately  connected  with  the  cause  of 
in  our  civilization,  and  since  the  web  nnd  woof  every  case  its  inception  and  pursuance  appeared  public  education ; that  he  is  not  a mere  parrot 
of  our  time  are  woven  of  various  colors,  the  to  have  been  suggested  to  him  by  her  Majesty  and  not  simply  an  interpreter;  that  he  brings 
fabric  shows  bright  as  well  ns  dark.  The  beau-  Queen  Victoria,  it  is  within  your  province  un-  something  of  his  own  ; that  although  the  poet 
tiful  observation  of  Charles  lieade  is  as  true  of  doubtedly,  in  dealing  with  the  sovereign  people,  provides  the  soul,  it  is  the  actor  who  must 
our  people  as  it  is  of  any  other:  “Not  a day  to  give  them  what  they  want;  but  it  is  within  provide  the  body;  and  that  without  having  the 
passes  over  the  earth  but  men  and  women  of  no  the  power  of  your  intellect,  your  knowledge  of  body  as  well  as  the  soul  you  cannot  have  dra- 
note  do  great  deeds,  speak  great  words,  and  suf-  human  nature  and  of  the  world,  your  wisdom  and  matic  representations  or  the  benefit  of  the  dra- 
fer  noble  sorrows.”  If  it  were  not  so,  the  battle  dexterity  and  tact,  to  make  them  want  what  they  matic  art.  This  righteous  illumination  of  mod- 
would  be  lost  already,  and  further  struggle  would  ought  to  have,  and  to  make  them  think,  when  ern  thought,  however,  with  reference  to  the  pro- 
be useless.  But  these  things  that  I have  stated  you  provide  it,  that  they  have  asked  you  to  do  fession  of  acting,  is  not  yet  absolutely  complete, 
are  true,  ami  they  indicate  a tendency  in  the  drift  so.  This  is  the  duty  of  the  actor  to  his  time — The  fact  that  the  stage  now  stands  upon  the 
of  our  time — by  no  means  historically  new,  but  as  and  his  duty  is  likewise  his  interest.  same  level  with  the  other  learned  professions  has 

dangerous  as  ever — against  which  every  intel-  The  stage  has  generally  needed  popular  sup-  not  yet  become  permanently  imbedded  in  the 
leetual  force  of  the  age,  either  directly  or  indi-  port,  but  it  has  never  prospered  under  popular  spontaneous  convictions  of  society.  Little  de- 
rectlv,  ought  to  be  arrayed.  dominion.  In  Greece,  for  example,  nearly  twen-  notements  frequently  occur  as  the  days  go  by 

There  are  two  institutions  which,  beyond  all  ty-three  hundred  years  ago,  when  the  theatre  es-  that  the  ultra-respectable  and  conventional  mind 
others,  indicate  the  condition  of  the  public  mind,  tablished  by  iEschuylus  and  nurtured  by  Pericles  of  our  time  is  still  disturbed  and  twisted  upon 
and  which,  equally  beyond  all  others,  affect  its  had  reached  and  passed  its  highest  phase,  there  this  subject.  Bigotry  dies  hnrd.  In  1832  the 
tone  and  influence  its  movement.  These  two  in-  came  that  memorable  period  of  popular  license  Harrisburg  clergyman  who  read  the  burial  ser- 
stitutions  are  the  newspaper  and  the  stage.  The  nnd  misrule,  when  the  multitude  had  supreme  vice  over  the  remains  of  Joseph  Jefferson,  the 
supreme  and  universal  rulers  of  human  conduct  power  over  the  state,  and  when  the  idol  of  the  great  comedian  of  that  period  (an  actor  as  noble 
are  woman,  vanity,  money,  political  ambition,  and  multitude  was  the  ribald  Aristophaues.  You  are  and  famous  even  as  his  illustrious  and  beloved 
religious  fanaticism;  but  among  specific  social  nil  familiar  with  the  hideous  and  pathetic  story  descendant  in  our  generation),  altered  the  text 
forces  the  newspaper  and  the  stage  transcend  all  of  the  persecution  and  murder  of  Socrates.  The  of  that  service  so  as  to  say,  “this  man”  in- 
others  in  their  reflex  bearing  and  their  direct  Clouds  and  the  Birds  have  survived  to  our  day,  stead  of  “our  deceased  brother”  in  the  sen- 
power  upon  the  community;  and  for  that  reason  and  it  is  easy  to  perceive  at  once  their  caustic  tence  which  commits  the  body  to  the  ground.  Iu 

a greater  responsibility  rests  upon  them  than  wit  and  their  pernicious  influence.  Sophocles  1870  the  Rev.  Mr.  Sabine,  of  New  York  (man- 

upon  any  of  their  associate  forces,  with  reference  and  Euripides  were  derided.  Everything  vener-  fully  true  to  his  principles  and  standing  fast  by 
to  the  intellectual,  moral,  and  spiritual  advance-  able  and  noble  was  covered  with  ridicule.  The  his  colors,  for  which  he  should  be  respected  nnd 
ment  of  the  human  race.  Each  stands  in  the  reputation  of  individuals  was  nssailed  without  not  reviled),  refused  to  open  his  church  for  the 
same  environment,  and  each  is  confronted  by  the  truth  or  mercy,  and  defamed  without  humanity  funeral  of  that  venerated  actor  George  Holland  ; 
same  problem.  When  your  existence  depends  or  limit.  The  peace  of  families  was  ruthlessly  bestowing,  as  he  did  so,  by  a singie  fortunate 
upon  a perfectly  harmonious  adjustment  of  your-  destroyed.  The  very  magistrates  who  sanctioned  phrase  a permanent  glory  upon  “ the  little 
self  to  the  needs  and  the  pleasures  of  the  people,  tile  appearance  of  the  comedians  were  publicly  church  around  the  corner,”  and  making  it  pos- 

to  how  great  an  extent  will  you  defer  to  the  drift  lampooned  and  insulted.  The  gods  themselves  siblc  for  me  to  originate  nnd  fulfil  the  movement 

of  the  popular  mood?  For  you,  who  are  actors  were  flouted.  The  mob  had  what  it  wanted, and  known  as  the  Holland  Benefit.  In  1883  a min- 
and  managers,  nnd  therefore  the  representatives  the  theatre  became  a mere  conduit  for  comic  libel  ister  of  the  gospel  in  New  Jersey  publicly  stig- 
nnd  guardians  of  the  acted  drama  in  this  repub-  and  vulgar  mirth,  while  dramatic  net  was  sub-  matized  a renowned  French  actress,  then  in 
lie,  the  question  is  a vital  one.  Your  temptation  merged  in  ribald  licentiousness  and  scurrilous  in-  America,  as  being  “ ns  vile  a hag  as  the  sewers  of 
is  to  fool  “the  many-headed  beast”  to  the  top  of  decency.  To  such  a depth,  indeed,  was  the  Gre-  Paris  ever  spewed  into  the  state-room  of  an  At- 
liis  bent:  nnd  thereupon  your  danger  is,  in  the  cian  stage  degraded  by  this  supremacy  of  the  lantie  stenm-ship” — hags  always  coming  out  of 
fierce  strife  of  competitive  endeavor  and  under  popular  taste,  misled  by  a wickedly  brilliant  hu-  sewers,  and  the  sewage  system  of  the  F'rench 
the  imperative  need  of  instant  success,  that  you  morist,  that  even  the  transcendent  genius  of  Me-  capital  being  directly  connected  with  ocean  travel, 
will  end  by  surrendering  your  authority  altogeth-  nander,  rising  in  the  next  age,  could  scarcely  re-  Clarendon,  the  old  historian,  said  that  “clergy- 
er  into  the  hands  of  the  mob.  To  some  extent,  deem  it  from  settled  ignominy  and  disgrace.  In  men  understand  the  least,  and  take  the  worst 

within  the  last  thirty  years,  this  surrender  has  al-  Italy,  where  the  dramatic  revival  began  in  the  measure  of  human  affairs,  of  all  mankind  who 

ready  been  made.  It  is  about  the  period  of  one  thirteenth  and  culminated  in  the  fifteenth  cen-  can  rend  and  write”:  and  perhaps  you  will  think 
generation  now  since  Dion  Boucicault  made  the  tnry,  there  came  a season  of  democratic  experi-  there  is  occasionally  some  ground  for  his  extreme 
first  specimen  of  the  “ Sensation  Drama,”  and  in-  ment  nnd  disorder  about  the  middle  of  ihe  seven-  opinion.  In  this  year  1889  the  amiable  and  admi- 
vented  and  proclaimed  that  epithet  to  designate  teen th,  when  the  theatre  was  left  unprotected  ruble  Quaker  poet  Mr.  John  G.  Whittier,  in  a pub- 

a new  school  of  art  Next  caine  the  lascivious  to  the  popular  caprice;  and  from  that  time  lislied  letter,  wonders  whether  Mrs.  Langtry  en- 

charm  and  wanton  alluremyi^of  the  Opera  ^iward  for  fifty  years  nothing  was  seen  upon  it  tertains  as  strong  an  objection  to  an  author  as  he 


does  to  an  actress.  The  incisive  nnd  trenchant 
writer  of  Obiln-  Dicta — one  of  the  few  contem- 
porary books  of  real  literature,  rich  iu  vital 
thought  and  therefore  destined  to  survive — dis- 
misses the  profession  of  the  actor  with  a civil 
sneer.  Some  of  my  valued  friends  among  the 
scholars  of  this  period,  reading  those  recent  vol- 
umes of  Brief  Chronicles  in  which  I have  en- 
deavored to  commemorate  many  of  the  actors  of 
the  last  thirty  years,  have  expressed  to  me  their 
gentle  wonder  that  so  much  labor  should  have 
been  expended  on  such  insignificant  persons. 
These  are  trifles ; but  all  along  the  current  of  hu- 
man life  trifles  disclose  the  involuntary  views  of 
mankind.  These  signs,  and  others  like  them,  in- 
dicate that  the  ancient  spirit  of  commingled  big- 
otry and  condescension  toward  the  theatre,  while 
it  is  fast  dying  away,  is  not  yet  dead.  Seven 
hundred  years  ago,  when  the  modern  dramatic 
movement  began  in  Italy  and  in  England  with 
the  Miracle  Plays,  the  clergy  themselves  wore 
frequently  the  actors;  and  perhaps  the  Church 
has  not  yet  quite  forgiven  the  regular  dramatic 
profession  for  having  invaded  that  field  and  con- 
fiscated its  forces  and  its  fruits.  In  every  peri- 
od possibly — in  recent  times  certainly — men  of 
ability  and  acquirements  in  other  walks  of  life 
have  been  made  uncomfortable  by  the  rapid  rise, 
the  opulent  prosperity,  and  the  dazzling  renown 
of  actors.  Dr.  Johnson,  beside  whom  David  Gar- 
rick, who  had  been  his  school-boy,  remained  his 
school  boy  to  the  last,  possessed  no  such  brill- 
iancy of  reputation  in  his  own  day,  and  has 
descended  in  no  such  picturesque  splendor  of 
fame  to  ours  as  that  which  David  Garrick  ob- 
tained and  transmitted.  Lowell  and  Holmes 
and  Bancroft,  as  men  of  letters,  have  done 
a work  of  more  radical  and  abiding  value  for 
the  public  than  that  of  Jefferson  or  Booth ; 
but  the  prevalent  sentiment  toward  Lowell 
and  Holmes  and  Bancroft  is  cold  respect  in 
comparison  with  the  fervor  of  enthusiasm  that 
stirs  in  the  inorp  enlightened  American  heart  for 
Jefferson  and  Booth.  There  is  no  reputation  in 
mighty  Loudon  at  this  moment  so  brilliant  as 
that  of  Henry  Irving;  nnd  this  is  not  confined  to 
the  capital,  for  when,  as  it  happened  last  sum- 
mer we  were  walking  together  over  the  lonely 
hills  of  remote  Westmoreland,  the  passengers 
upon  every  carriage  that  chanced  to  pass  took 
off  their  hats  to  him,  and  often  cheered  him  by 
name.  It  is  natural  that  “your  royal  prepara- 
tion” should  somewhat  annoy  the  doctor  of  di- 
vinity and  the  man  of  science  and  letters.  Oliver 
Goldsmith,  it  is  said,  was  displeased  because  the 
people  in  somebody’s  drawing-room,  preferring 
female  beauty  to  poetical  genius,  looked  at  the 
lovely  Horneek  girls  instead  of  looking  at  him. 
This  mild  competitive  resentment  of  your  as- 
cendency, however,  is  superficial,  transient,  and 
ultimately  ineffective.  The  essential  vitality  of 
the  remnant  of  respectable  aversion  to  the  act- 
or still  extant  consists  in  his  own  faults  and  is 
fed  by  his  own  errors.  He  has  allowed  him- 
self sometimes  to  trifle  with  his  own  avocation, 
nnd  in  the  pursuit  and  practical  administration 
of  the  theatre  he  docs  not  always  sufficiently  as- 
sert the  dignity  and  weight  of  intellectual  char- 
acter. 

The  popular  drift  of  the  day,  as  I have  stated, 
sets  in  the  direction  of  jocose  levity  and  cynical 
sarcasm.  This  note,  in  its  proper  time  nnd  place 
and  proportion,  is  amusing  and  perhaps  salutary, 
but  it  may  readily  become  immoderate.  I once 
read  in  a newspaper  that  a parson  who  hnd  got 
into  trouble  and  been  overhauled  by  his  congre- 
gation defended  himself  with  the  following  epi- 
gram : 

“My  Christian  friends,  I think  the  fact  is 

All  human  worth  is  incomplete  ; 

But  I will  preach  and  you  shall  practise. 

And  that  way  we’il  make  both  ends  meet.” 

The  late  Park  Benjamin,  scoring  a clergyman 
of  the  sentimental  Honeyman  pattern,  wrote  an 
epigram  in  a somewhat  kindred  strain : 

“Your  pastor’s  charm  I cannot  prize; 

I never  saw  his  glance  divine; 

For  when  he  prays  lie  shuts  his  eyes. 

And  when  he  preaches  I shut  mine.” 

There  was  an  epitaph  in  circulation  some  time 
ago  which  caught  my  glance  in  a Western  jour- 
nal, and  which  runs  as  follows  : 

“ Onr  Jane  has  climbed  the  golden  stair 
And  passed  the  jasper  gates : 

Henceforth  sho  will  have  wings  to  wear, 

Instead  of  roller  skates.” 

In  still  another  newspaper  I found  another  form 
of  personal  disaster  recorded  in  this  way : “ Harvey 
Schaske,  of  Elmira,  fooled  with  a gun.  He  didn’t 
know  it  was  loaded.  Ho  never  will.” 

These  citations  exemplify  the  habit  of  the  time 
to  make  light  of  serious  things.  It  may  be  a 
droll  habit ; but  when  it  is  permitted  in  any  way 
to  detract  from  the  dignity  of  a great  institution 
— when  the  professors  of  the  stage  themselves 
employ  it  to  undermine  and  enfeeble  their  own 
authority  — it  becomes  a pernicious  one.  The 
Greek  farce  writer  Philemon  died  of  laughter  at 
seeing  a jackass  eat  figs.  Appetite  is  perennial y 
and  the  jackass  continues  his  ministrations — 
only  the  laughing  Philemon  does  not  die.  lie 
gets  his  guffaw,  and  it  agrees  with  hiin,aud  under* 
its  clodpoll  influence  he  grows  grosser  and  coarser 
and  commoner  day  by  day.  In  other  words,  there 
is  a porcine  taste  for  indelicate  buffoonery,  and 
in  the  practical,  shop-keeping  cultivation  of  this 
popular  appetite  a most  inordinate  promineneo 
has  been  given  to  vulgar  varieties  and  to  bur- 
lesque. No  one  begrudges  to  the  burlesque  t*a 
all  the  remuneration  to  which  their  trivial  pro- 
ceedings may  be  entitled,  but  at  preseut  the  truo 
interest  of  the  stage  and  of  society  needs  theii- 
repression.  They  are  excessive.  All  trifling  witl* 
serious  things  has  a direct  tendency  to  lower  then* 
in  the  esteem  of  the  multitude,  by  nature  trivial 
desultory,  and  capricious.  The  art  of  acting 
the  living  soul  of  the  theatre  as  an  institution 
and  by  heaping  upon  that  noble  art  an  almost 
illimitable  burden  of  elaborate  silliness,  thos^ 
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bttrlesquers  have  done  much  to  obscure  the  lustre 
of  the  theatre,  and  in  part  to  sequester  it  from 
the  sympathy  and  respect  of  hundreds  of  the 
best  minds  of  the  age.  A little  frolic  does  well ; 
but  rank  foolishness,  in  the  various  garbs  of  far- 
cical mummery,  slang,  indelicate  display  of  the 
female  person,  and  vacant  antic  and  babble,  have 
been  carried  far  and  tolerated  long.  The  repre- 
sentatives of  this  rubbish,  indeed,  do  not  now 
scruple  to  assert  themselves  as  artists,  and  there 
is  such  a phalanx  of  them  that  in  some  parts 
of  America  nothing  but  “leg  business”  is  of- 
fered upon  the  stage,  whence  mind  and  beauty 
and  refinement,  crystallized  in  dramatic  art,  were 
long  since  banished.  This  is  nothing  less  than 
a calamity.  “It  is  not,  nor  it  cannot  come  to, 
good.”  Theatrical  entertainment,  indeed,  must 
take  many  forms,  and  burlesque  can  be  treated 
as  a fine  art ; but  considering  how  it  is  treated, 
and  remembering  its  natural  tendency,  every 
friend  of  the  theatre  must  deplore  its  dominion. 
Greek  art,  which  was  perfect  art  (save  tliat  it 
lacked  the  divine  ideal  expressed  in  the  character 
and  experience  of  Christ),  was  informed  by  one  su- 
preme, inexorable,  triumphant  principle,  never  to 
be  forgotten  or  neglected — nothing  in  excess. 

Conduct  is  character,  expressed  under  the  press- 
ure of  circumstances.  The  flippant  manner  goes 
with  the  flimsy  mind.  Dignity  is  repose.  It  is 
the  dignity  of  the  dramatic  character  that  must 
be  trusted  to  sustain  the  power  and  augment  the 
renown  of  the  dramatic  profession.  That  dignity 
I have  always  asserted,  and  it  is  no  spirit  of  de- 
traction that  leads  me  now  to  urge  that  actors 
ought  to  be  stern  critics  of  themselves,  that  they 
ought  to  give  little  or  no  attention  to  what  is  said 
about  them  in  print,  and  that  they  would  enhance 
the  importance  of  their  calling  in  the  public  es- 
teem by  the  severest  reticence  with  reference  to 
their  personal  affairs.  When  one  of  the  admirers 
of  Wellington  told  him  that  he  was  equally  great 
as  a statesman  and  a soldier,  the  Iron  Duke  re- 
plied, “ I am  glad  that  there  is  no  one  to  hear  you 
say  this,  for  1 would  not  have  any  one  think  me 
such  a fool  as  to  believe  it.”  The  man  who  is 
thus  a stern  critic  of  himself  is  neither  to  be  mis- 
led nor  wounded  by  the  observations  of  others. 
To  n character  like  that,  self-poised,  simple,  and 
sincere,  critical  commentary  naturally  appears 
like  what  for  the  most  part  it  is — the  buzzing  of 
flies  in  the  air.  The  actor  is  necessarily  sensi- 
tive; but  inordinate  sensibility  is  a misfortune, 
and  to  shield  himself  from  stupidity  and  malice, 
to  maintain  his  repose,  and  to  assert  his  power, 
he  must  wear  the  armor  of  a cheerful  philosophy. 
There  is  a wise  passage  in  the  old  S/xctntor,  where- 
in Addison  has  paraphrased  and  applied  the  ex- 
cellent counsel  of  Epictetus  : “ When  I hear  of  a 
satirical  speech  or  writing  that  is  aimed  at  me,  I 
examine  my  own  heart  whether  I deserve  it  or 
not.  If  I bring  in  a verdict  against  myself,  I en- 
deavor to  rectify  my  conduct  for  the  future  in 
those  particulars  which  have  drawn  the  censure 
upon  me;  but  if  the  whole  invective  be  ground- 
ed upon  a falsehood,  I trouble  rovself  no  further 
about  it,  and  look  upon  my  name  at  the  head  of  it 
to  signify  no  more  than  one  of  those  fictitious 
names  made  use  of  by  an  author  to  introduce 
an  imaginary  character.  This  is  a piece  of  forti- 
tude which  every  one  owes  to  his  own  innocence.” 
Let  me  add  that  it  is  a piece  of  fortitude  which, 
in  this  period  of  general  flippancy  and  chatter, 
every  one  owes  to  his  own  self-respect.  With  the 
practical  adoption  of  this  philosophy  by  actors, 
with  the  abatement  of  undue  solicitude  as  to  the 


frivolous  babble  of  the  hour,  much  that  belittles 
the  stage  and  makes  it  still  seem  subservient  and 
paltry  and  incidental  in  the  judgment  of  some  of 
the  best  minds  of  the  age  will  disappear.  The 
torrent  of  gossip  which  is  now  a curse  will  run 
dry,  and  the  actress  who  is  constantly  losing  her 
diamonds,  and  the  handsome  actor  who  is  contin- 
ually bewitching  her  Koval  Highness  the  Princess 
of  Wnles,  will  be  heard  of  no  more. 

And  so  I end  as  I began,  the  advocate  of  the 
intellectual  principle,  winch  alone  can  crown  a 
perfect  civilization  with  the  white  lilies  of  dignity 
and  refinement.  Our  republic  has  been  more 
than  abundantly  favored  with  material  prosperi- 
ty ; yet  it  cannot  be  truthfully  denied  that,  as  a 
people,  we  are  still  deficient  in  gentleness  and 
grace.  That  way  lies  our  need,  and  in  that  direc- 
tion it  is  time  that  we  should  make  ourselves 
capable  of  practical  fidelity  to  the  highest  ideal. 
As  much  of  heaven  is  visible  as  we  have  eyes  to 
see.  All  the  forces  of  spiritual  culture  are  with- 
in us.  In  the  development  of  those  forces  the 
actor  can  accomplish  a great  work  ; and  surely 
there  is  something  more  involved  in  his  noble 
avocation  than  that  one  man  should  display  talent 
and  another  man  should  praise  it.  The  capacity 
to  reveal  universal  human  nature,  helping  man  to 
understand  himself,  is  the  justification  of  the  act- 
or. His  faculties  are  not  necessarily  more  im- 
portant or  more  brilliant  than  those  of  other 
intellectual  men ; but  the  medium  that  Nature 
has  provided  for  their  expression  is  to  the  ma- 
jority of  persons  more  sympathetic,  alluring,  and 
delightful  than  any  other  form  of  utterance  in 
the  world.  More  than  ever  in  the  movement  of 
human  affairs,  accordingly,  the  attention  of  the 
people  is  fixed  upon  the  actor;  and  more  than 
ever  is  it  essential  that  he  should  know  and  feel 
and  remember  that  he  is  the  representative  and 
guardian  of  a beautiful  art,  and  not  simply  the 
keeper  of  a shop. 

It  was  once  my  privilege,  toward  the  end  of  a 
lovely  day  in  June,  to  stand  upon  the  ramparts 
of  Windsor  Castle,  and  to  gaze  in  mute  wonder 
and  rapture  over  that  delicious  landscape — the 
hallowed  realm  of  learning  and  taste — which  en- 
virons the  stateliest  and  most  majestic  of  the 
royal  palaces  of  England.  The  glory  of  sunset 
was  fading  in  the  west.  The  soft  and  mellow 
light  of  the  gloaming  was  just  beginning  to  creep 
over  the  emerald  velvet  of  the  meadows  and  the 
dense  foliage  of  the  slumbering  elms.  Far  below 
lav  the  quaint  city,  so  beautiful  in  its  carved  and 
timber-crossed  antiquity,  so  venerable  with  his- 
toric association  and  with  martini  and  poetic  re- 
nown. At  a little  distance  the  “antique  spires” 
and  lancet  casements  of  Eton  glimmered  in  the 
last  faint  rays  of  sunset  gold.  Many  church  tow- 
ers, gray  anil  solemn  and  ancient,  were  dimly  vis- 
ible on  the  darkening  plains.  The  old  Thames, 
black  and  shining,  flowed  in  sweet  tranquillity 
through  the  peaceful  scene.  The  evening  wind 
was  laden  with  fragrance  of  syringa  and  jasmine. 
Over  and  around  the  great  central  tower  of  the 
castle  a multitude  of  birds,  warned  homeward  by 
impending  night,  circled  with  incessant  motion 
and  strange,  melodious  cries.  And  out  from  the 
sombre,  mysterious  sanctity  of  Saint  George’s 
Chapel,  borne  tremulous  on  the  perfumed  twi- 
light air,  came  the  sobbing  organ  music  of  the 
vesper  hymn.  In  that  solemn  hour  it  was  again, 
and  more  deeply  than  ever,  impressed  upon  my 
mind  that  the  divine  privilege  of  art,  and  the  su- 
preme obligation  of  every  intellect  engaged  in  its 
ministry,  is  to  diffuse  and  to  Becure  for  all  the 


people  this  superb  exaltation  of  the’ soul — to  set 
upon  the  familiar  face  of  our  every-day  lives  the 
immortal  seal  of  spiritual  refinement,  the  sacred 
radiance  of  gentleness  and  beauty. 


THE  STATE  OF  TRADE. 

There  is  a good  deal  of  talk  in  Wall  Street 
just  now  of  a revival  of  the  speculative  spirit  of 
the  country.  The  public — that  is,  the  portion  of 
it  that  does  not  find  its  daily  occupation  in  Wall 
Street — has  not  had  very  much  to  do  with  the 
improvement  in  every  respect  that  has  taken 
place  in  the  stock-market;  still  its  pressure  tow- 
ard the  financial  centre  of  the  country  has  been 
felt  in  the  growing  demand  for  securities  of  all 
kinds,  and  present  indications  are  that  its  prog- 
ress in  the  direction  of  the  Stock  Exchange  is 
likely  to  be  accelerated  rather  than  retarded.  It 
is  well  worth  while  to  determine  the  causes  that 
are  influencing  a more  general  desire  to  engage 
in  speculative  ventures.  The  answer  may  be 
giveu  in  a word  or  two,  namely,  that  business  is 
better.  This  may  be  true  enough,  and  certainly 
it  is  logical,  as  speculation  is  simply  the  inflation 
of  business,  the  foam  upon  the  current  of  legiti- 
mate undertakings.  But  when  this  has  been 
said,  he  who  asserts  that  business  is  better  is 
very  likely  to  be  asked  for  his  proofs.  And- that 
brings  us  to  a review  of  the  present  condition  of 
general  business. 

For  many  months  past  the  regular  trade  reports, 
which  are  carefully  compiled  by  a great  number 
of  experts  working  through  innumerable  chan- 
nels, have  told  of  an  unsatisfactory  condition  of 
business.  The  volume  has  been  large  in  a great 
many  branches  of  trade,  and  the  majority  of  in- 
dustries have  been  fairly  active.  But  profits 
have  been  almost  uniformly  small,  and  the  snap 
of  a brisk  demand  has  been  totally  lacking. 
Within  the  last  few  weeks  the  tenor  of  the  most 
trustworthy  of  the  trade  advices  has-  been  grad- 
ually changing.  The  hopeful  spirit  that  has 
been  noted  from  time  to  time,  and  which  is  one 
of  the  most  pleasing  phases  of  our  business  life, 
is  beginning  to  find  fruition.  The  prices  of 
staple  goods  are  still  at  about  the  lowest  figures, 
and  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that  the  bottom  has 
been  reached.  Nevertheless  there  is  a growing 
feeling  that  the  worst  is  over.  This  is  especially 
true  of  the  iron  trade,  which  has  been  suffer- 
ing from  the  suspension  of  railroad  building 
on  a large  scale,  and  also  from  its  inability 
to  compete  with  other  iron  • producing  coun- 
tries for  the  demands  of  less  favored  communi- 
ties. But  limited  as  we  nre  to  home  markets,  a 
better  demand  at  current  prices  is  reported.  The 
decline,  as  it  invariably  does,  has  stimulated  the 
consumption,  and  iron  is  more  largely  used  for 
architectural  purposes  than  ever  before.  This 
week  the  steel  rail  trade  has  shown  a little  life, 
in  consequence  of  sales  of  about  80,000  tons.  In 
viewing  the  iron  trade  hereafter  the  vision  must 
extend  beyond  the  limits  of  Pennsylvania,  which 
for  nearly  a century  has  boasted  of  its  sovereignty 
in  the  production  of  that  metal.  The  South  and 
the  nearer  Northwest  must  be  recognized  as  im- 
portant factors  in  the  market,  especially  as  their 
facilities  are  enabling  them  to  make  the  market 
for  nearly  all  producers  and  manufacturers.  It 
is  this  comparatively  new  competition  that  has 
made  the  outlook  seem  so  gloomy  to  the  Pennsyl- 
vania ironmongers.  As  this  industry  is  univer- 
sally regarded  as  the  business  barometer  of  the 
country,  evidence  that  it  is  coming  upon  better 
days  will  be  gladly  received  by  every  one. 

The  prospects  of  the  anthracite  coal  trade  were 
set  forth  at  length  in  this  column  only  a few 
weeks  ago.  Time  has  brightened  those  pros- 
pects, and  bids  fair  to  fulfil  them.  The  individ- 
ual producers  who  practically  had  the  market  to 
themselves  during  the  customary  season  of  dul- 
ness  in  the  early  spring  are  now  beginning  to 
regret  that  they  have  sold  their  product  so  far 
in  advance  of  their  ability  to  mine  it.  The  larger 
companies  will  profit  by  the  greed  or  necessities 
of  the  smaller  concerns,  and  it  is  chiefly  upon 
the  financial  returns  of  the  first-named  that  the 
condition  of  the  trade  is  determined  by  invest- 
ors and  by  speculators  as  well. 

The  recent  heavy  sales  of  both  cotton  and 
woollen  goods  have  demonstrated  the  substantial 
character  of  the  market  for  them.  In  neither 
case  were  prices  much  below  the  figures  asked 
by  agents.  The  dry-goods  market  has  already 
begun  to  show  beneficial  effects  from  these  trans- 
actions. The  outlook  for  staple  crops  has  natu- 
rally assisted  the  distribution  of  general  mer- 
chandise. The  marketing  of  a large  proportion 
of  last  year’s  corn  crop  has  contributed  to  the 
same  end,  and  both  operations  are  reflected  in 
more  satisfactory  railroad  returns.  The  condi- 
tion of  our  foreign  trade  is  beginning  to  receive 
attention,  both  because  of  the  continuous  large 
shipments  of  gold  and  the  fact  that  imports  are 
keeping  pace  with  the  larger  exports.  These  de- 
velopments are  offset  to  an  extent  by  the  tenden- 
cy of  money  toward  this  centre  from  the  interior, 
and  also  by  the  larger  offers  to  sell  bonds  to  the 
government, which  show  that  the  medium  through 
which  money  may  be  released  from  the  Treasury 
is  at  hand,  should  it  become  necessary  to  liberate 
it  more  freely  than  at  present. 

In  the  main,  the  general  conditions  governing 
business  at*:  favorable  to  its  development.  Mon- 
ey is  in  abundant  supply  the  world  over,  and  not 
because  there  is  a disposition  on  the  part  of  cap- 
ital to  shrink  from  permanent  investment,  for 
securities  and  schemes  of  indifferent  value  find 
takers  and  backers  readily,  but  because  even  in 
this  comparatively  new  country  the  growth  of 
wealth  has  outrun  the  wildest  estimates.  It  is 
not  to  be  wondered  at  that  in  these  circum- 
stances a sense  of  greater  security  prevails  in 
Wall  Street,  where  the  confidence  as  well  as  the 
apprehensions  of  the  entire  business  community 
constantly  finds  expression. 

Cor.i.iN  Armstrong. 

New  York,  Saturday,  June  1,  1SS9. 


DISEASE  AND  DEATH 

Force  their  way  into^rjiany  a household  that  might 
be  protected  from  their  inroads,  by  the  simple  pre- 
caution of  keeping  in  the  house  that  benign  family 
medicine  and  safeguard  of  health,  Hoatetter’s  Stomach 
Bitters.  Particularly  where  there  are  children,  should 
it  be  kept  on  band,  as  a prompt  remedy  for  infantile 
complaints,  in  their  outset  easily  conquerable,  but 
which,  if  allowed  to  engraft  themselves  on  the  deli- 
cate childish  organism,  are  not  easily  dislodged,  and 
speedily  work  grievous  mischief  Irregularity  or  the 
bowels,  Indigestion,  and  biliousness  are  ailments  of 
common  occurrence  lu  the  household.  Children  liv- 
ing in  malarious  regions  are  more  liable  to  be  attacked 
with  chills  and  fever  than  adults,  nnd  the  ravages  of 
that  fell  disease  in  their  system  are  speedier  and 
more  serions.  In  remote  localities,  far  from  profes- 
sional aid,  it  is  especially  desirable.— [A dv.] 


A WELCOME  INNOVATION. 

Thk  Chicago  ond  Denver  Express,  the  superb 
vestibuled  train  running  through  between  Chicago 
and  Denver  via  the  Chicago  & North-Western 
and  Union  Pacific  railways;  will,  beginning  May 
12th,  in  addition  to  its  superior  service  of  coaches, 
sleepers,  and  free  chair  cars,  carry  vestibuled 
North-Western  dining-cars  through,  serving 
patrons  of  the  train  all  meals  en  route  to  Den- 
ver. The  superior  service  of  these  dining-cars 
has  given  them  a national  reputation,  and  patrons 
of  the  train  will  appreciate  the  comfort  and  lux- 
ury that  this  innovation  will  add  to  the  trip. 
The  price  of  meals  will  be  75  cents. 

Excursion  tickets  to  Denver  and  all  Colorado, 
California,  and  western  and  north- western  resorts 
are  now  on  sale,  via  the  North-Western,  at  all 
ticket  offices. — [At/u.] 


When  baby  was  sick,  we  gave  her  Castorin, 

When  she  wna  a Child,  she  cried  for  Castoria, 
When  she  became  Mias,  she  clung  to  Castoria. 
Wheu  she  had  Cbildreu,  she  gave  them  Castoria.— 


ADVICK  IX)  MOTH  BUS. 

Maa.  Wmai.ow's  Sootiiiho  Syrup  should  always  be 
used  for  children  teething.  It  soothes  the  child,  soft- 
ens the  gittna,  allays  all  pain,  cures  wind  colic,  and  i* 
the  beat  remedy  for  diarrhoea.  25c.  a bottle  — [due.] 


“BROWN'S  HOUSEHOLD  PANACEA,” 

Thk  Oiikat  Pain  Kki.ikvki:, 

For  Internal  and  External  Pains.  Kheumntism,  Pain  in 
Stomach,  Bowels,or8lde,  Colic,  Diarrhoea,Colda,Sprai  ns. 
Bums, Scalds, Crain pa,and  Bruiees,25c.a  bottle.^Jdr.] 


A Senator's  wife,  who  is  6aid  to  serve  the 
best  chocolate  in  Washington,  gave  the  follow- 
ing receipt  to  Miss  Edith  Ingalls : Three  quarters 
of  a cake  of  Baker’s  chocolate,  one  quart  of  cold 
water,  one  quart  of  sweet,  rich  milk,  sugar  to 
taste.  Grate  or  scrape  the  chocolate  and  mix 
with  the  water,  thoroughly  and  smoothly ; then 
sweeten  and  allow  to  boil  until  it  is  quite  a thick 
paste.  Boil  the  milk  separately  and  stir  it  into 
the  chocolate  mixture,  and  cook  a few  minutes 
longer. — [A</u.] 


Wk  recommend  the  use  of  Anqostcba  Bittebs  to 
onr  friends  who  suffer  with  dyspepsia.— [.Ids.] 


BEECHAM’S  PILLS 

Have  been  before  the  public  of  England  for 
lmlf  a century,  and  it  bos  lately  been  demon- 
strated that  they  are  nine  times  more  used  than 
all  the  other  Patent  Medicines  put  together,  and 
are  to  be  found  in  every  English-speaking  coun- 
try in  the  world.  In  order  to  meet  the  wishes 
and  requirements  expressed  by  Americans,  many 
of  whom  already  know  their  value,  Bkecham’s 
Pills  are  now  introduced  in  such  a thorough 
manner  that  no  home  need  be  without  them  in 
America,  where  a shrewd  and  discerning  people 
will  soon  join  in  the  universal  testimony  that 
Bkecham’s  Pills  ark  worth  a Guinea  a Box. 

—[4dv] _ 


Tire  Best  Worm  Lozenges  for  Children  are  Brown's 
Vermifuge  Cotnflta,  25c.  a box [.tdr.J 


“Mr  daughter  was  greatly  troubled  with  Scrofula, 
and,  al  one  time,  it  was  feared  she  would  lose  her 
sight.  Ayer's  Sarsaparilla  has  completely  restored 
her  health,  and  her  eyes  are  as  well  as  ever,  with  not 
a trace  of  scrofula  lu  her  system.” — G.  Kino,  Kil- 
liugly,  Conn.—  [Adv.] 
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“ A rare  collection  of  vnlnnMe  and  instructive  reading,  with  choice  II- 
luetrut  ions.  ■’—>««?  York  Observer. 


HARPER’S  YOUNG  PEOPLE, 

As  Ii.li;stiutkd  Weekly  for  Boys  and  Girls. 

In  the  number  for  June  1 lM,  Richard  Malcolm  Johnston  tills 
the  star,/  of  Alexander  II.  Stephens  and  his  day  “ llio,"  which 
tens  hardly  less  famous  in  Georyia  a tjt aeration  ayo  them  his 

Miss  Mary  E.  Wilkins  contributes  a story,  with  an  illustration 
by  Miss  Alick  Barhek.  The  eleventh  chapter  of  the  serial  story 
*•  Duri/mates ” is  accompanied  by  an  excellent  illustration  after  a 
drawn, y by  W.  T.  Smkdlky. 

A novel  device  for  a summer  entertainment  is  a “ Tunis  Drill," 
designed  by  Margaret  Fkzandie.  This  is  simple  and  very  practi- 
cable, as  well  as  effective.  It  can  also  be  jterforuied  on  a staye,  if  so 
desi  red. 

Hakpkk’s  Young  Picornc,  $2  00  pick  Ykaii. 

A specimen  copy  sent  on  application. 
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THE  BEHRING  SEA. 

"IT  J HEN  in  1870  the  United  Slates  paid  Russia. 

V V $7,200,000  for  all  her  possessions  on  the  North 
American  continent  and  the  adjacent  islands,  we 
bought  all  the  just  Russian  rights  and  claims.  The 
title  of  Russia  was  derived  from  prior  discovery  by 
Behring  in  1725,  under  instructions  of  Peter  the 
Great,  which  were  carried  out  by  the  Empress  Cath- 
erine. The  treaty  by  which  Alaska  was  ceded  to 
the  United  States  defines  the  boundary  of  the  Terri- 
tory, which  includes  the  waters  to  the  western  end 
of  the  Aleutian  group  of  islands,  over  which,  there- 
fore, presumptively,  the  authority  of  the  United 
States  extends.  But  in  1821,  when  Russia  claimed 
sovereignty  over  the  Pacific  Ocean  north  of  the  51st 
degree  of  latitude,  and  prohibited  foreign  vessels 
from  approaching  within  less  than  a hundred  Italian 
miles,  the  United  States  protested.  John  Quincy 
Adams  asked  of  the  Russian  Minister  an  explana- 
tion, upon  principles  recognized  by  the  laws  and 
usages  of  nations,  of  so  extraordinary  a claim.  The 
Russian  Minister  replied  that  the  Behring  Sea  was 
really  a mare  clausum.  Mr.  Adams  rejoined  con- 
clusively that  the  line  claimed  by  Russia  included  a 
part  of  the  unquestionable  open  sea,  because  from 
shore  to  shore  on  this  sea,  in  latitude  31°  north,  the 
distance  was  several  thousand  miles.  From  this 
position  the  United  States  did  not  recede,  and  in 
1824,  Russia,  in  a convention  with  the  United  States, 
practically  withdrew  the  claim,  and  in  the  next  year 
she  made  a similar  treaty  with  Great  Britain. 

The  Russian  claim  has  not  been  formally  asserted 
by  the  United  States.  But  in  August,  1886,  the  Unit- 
ed States  revenue-cutter  Corwin  seized  several  seal- 
hunting Canadian  schooners  in  the  Behring  Sea. 
American  sealers  had  been  seized  previously.  But 
when  the  British  vessels  and  their  contents  were  con- 
fiscated, the  officers  sentenced  to  fine  and  imprison- 
ment, and  the  crews  left  to  find  their  way  home  as 
they  could,  complaints  were  promptly  made  to  the 
British  government,  and  early  in  October  that  gov- 
ernment protested  against  the  seizures.  The  Cana- 
dian vessels  were  released,  but  no  compensation  has 
been  made  to  the  owners,  officers,  or  crews,  and  no 
proper  explanation  offered  to  the  British  government. 
In  acknowledging  the  British  protest,  Secretary  Bay- 
ard stated  that  upon  receipt  of  authentic  information 
from  the  Alaskan  courts  he  would  consider  the  mat- 
ter. But  notwithstanding  the  lapse  of  time  and  the 
frequent  solicitations  of  the  British  Foreign  Office, 
the  United  States  have  as  yet  neither  claimed  sover- 
eignty over  the  Behring  Sea  nor  disapproved  the 
seizures.  A circular  from  the  Treasury  Department 
to  the  Collector  of  Customs  at  San  Francisco  answers 
his  inquiry  as  to  the  proper  interpretation  of  the 
phrases  “ waters  thereof”  and  “adjacent  waters”  by 
quoting  the  terms  of  the  treaty,  hut  expressing  no 
opinion,  and  leaving  the  question  open. 

It  is  a serious  mistake  to  assort  that  the  United 
States  claim  a supremacy  which  with  that  of  Russia 
closes  the  Pacific  entrance  of  the  Arctic  Ocean.  It 
is  hardly  to  be  supposed  that  upon  any  ground  as 
yet  known  such  a claim  will  lie  asserted.  When  it 
is.  however,  the  reasons  alleged  can  he  considered. 
Meanwhile  the  rumors  of  the  despatch  of  a British 
fleet  to  protect  British  sealers  in  Behring  waters,  and 
the  suggestion  of  imminent  hostilities  between  the 
countries,  are  wholly  premature.  The  British  Under 
Foreign  Secretary  denies  explicitly  that  a fleet  has 
been  sent.  There  is  no  desire  whatever  among  intel- 
ligent Americans  to  blow  every  little  spark  of  misun- 
derstanding into  a grave  international  difficulty,  and 
il  would  he  a serious  reproach  upon  the  good  sense 
of  both  countries  if  a difference  of  this  kind  could 
not  lx*  peacefully  adjusted. 
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THE  GREAT  CALAMITY. 

The  unprecedented  calamity  in  the  valley  of  the 
Concinaugh,  in  Pennsylvania,  has  for  many  days  su- 
perseded in  the  attention  of  the  country  every  other 
topic.  A more  appalling  catastrophe  is  not  recorded. 
The  statement  concerning  it,  in  the  appeal  of  the  Gov- 
ernor of  Pennsylvania  to  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  is  temperate  and  restrained,  but  none  the  less 
impressive: 

“The  vidl.  v of  die  ConeinaUigfi,  which  is  peculiar,  has  been 
swept  from  one  eml  to  the  other  as  with  the  besom  of  destruc- 
tion. It  contained  a population  of  forty  thousand  to  fifty  thousand 
people,  living  for  the  most  part  along  the  banks  of  a small  river 
eon  lined  within  narrow  limits.  The  most  conservative  estimates 
place  the  loss  of  life  at  five  thousand  human  beings,  and  of  prop- 
erty at  twenty-five  millions.  Whole  towns  have  been  utterly  de- 
stroyed. Not  a vestige  remains.  In  the  more  substantial  towns 
the  better  buildings,  to  a certain  extent,  remain,  but  in  a damaged 
condition.  Those  who  are  least  able  to  bear  il  have  suffered  the 
loss  of  everything.” 

The  story  is  as  simple  as  it  is  sorrowful.  It  has  been 
told  in  every  awful  and  heroic  detail,  and  is  now  fa- 
miliar in  every  household.  If  experience  did  not 
prove  the  probability  of  the  situation,  it  would  be 
incredible  that  great  communities  could  live  quietly 
in  the  immediate  presence  of  an  inconceivable  possi- 
ble disaster  which  yet  could  he  readily  averted,  and 
take  no  steps  to  secure  the  common  safety.  But  fa- 
miliarity with  such  possibility  seems  often  to  para- 
lyze apprehension.  The  warning  of  Mill  River  and 
Williamsburg,  in  western  Massachusetts,  fifteen  years 
ago,  must  have  startled  every  town  in  the  country 
which  was  similarly  situated.  But  in  this  valley  of 
the  Alleghanies,  where  a more  awful  form  of  the 
same  peril  impended,  it  was  apparently  unheeded, 
until  too  late.  Like  the  brave  boy  who  rode  for  his 
life  before  the  Hood  in  the  Mill  River  Valley,  rousing 
every  house  and  alarming  the  town,  an  unknown 
messenger  passed  through  Johnstown  crying,  but  cry- 
ing in  vain,  that  the  terrible  wave  was  at  hand,  which 
overwhelmed  him  in  the  midst  of  his  sublime  mission 
of  rescue. 

It  is  impossible  that  this  event  should  not  produce 
an  effective  determination  that  such  disasters  shall  lie 
rendered  largely  impossible  hereafter.  In  the  myr- 
iad mountain  valleys  of  all  the  more  thickly  settled 
parts  of  the  country  the  streams  are  dammed  for 
manufacturing  purposes,  and  towns  and  villages  are 
strewn  along  their  level  shores.  One  is  the  type  of 
all,  and  all  are  at  the  mercy  of  the  accumulated  wa- 
ters. The  storms  of  every  season  swell  these  reser- 
voirs to  the  utmost,  and  there  is  never  a year  in 
which  at  times  there  are  not  thousands  of  dams,  large 
and  small,  upon  whose  stability  during  the  floods  de- 
pends the  safety  of  whole  towns  and  villages.  Since 
experience  lias  proved  that  such  care  as  has  lieen 
hitherto  taken  is  not  sufficient  to  avert  such  a terri- 
ble deluge  as  that  in  the  Conemaugh,  the  protection 
of  the  people  should  be  assumed  by  themselves,  and 
the  ablest  possible  public  supervision  of  such  works 
should  be  established.  Adequate  and  certain  safe- 
guards should  lie  provided,  to  be  available  long  before 
the  danger-point  is  reached,  and  the  supervising  offi- 
cers should  be  held  to  the  strictest  responsibility.  It 
must  be  conceded  that  private  interest  under  such 
circumstances  is  not  an  adequate  guarantee  of  the 
public  safety. 

The  munificent  contributions  of  the  country  for  the 
relief  of  the  devastated  valley  are  a signal  illustration 
of  the  profound  sympathy  which  the  calamity  has 
excited.  It  shows  no  less  the  noble  generosity  of  the 
country.  Since  the  destruction  of  Chicago  there  has 
been  no  such  general  feeling,  and  that  w*as  less  ap- 
palling to  the  imagination  than  this,  because  of  the 
unspeakable  loss  of  life  and  the  suddenness  and  com- 
pleteness of  the  ruin  in  the  present  event.  An  Ameri- 
can must  always  contemplate  with  pride  the  instinc- 
tive ability  to  manage  such  a situation  which  shows 
itself  in  the  prompt  organization  of  an  effective  ad- 
ministration in  the  midst  of  universal  confusion. 
The  orderly  method  with  which  every  detail  is  soon 
controlled  and  the  efficient  use  to  which  all  aid  is 
turned  are  the  blessings  of  a community  accustomed 
to  govern  itself.  This  organization  in  Chicago,  and 
the  immense  work  wisely  accomplished  by  it,  are 
among  the  most  memorable  facts  of  that  calamity. 
But  the  final  proof  of  a high  civilization  will  be  that 
an  event  so  horrible  as  this  in  Pennsylvania  shall 
never  occur  again.  Its  causes  are  perfectly  compre- 
hended; they  are  entirely  avoidable;  and  a disaster 
of  the  same  kind  anywhere  and  in  any  degree,  after 
this  appalling  warning,  would  be  not  only  a calami- 
ty, but  a disgrace. 


THE  BENEFICENT  ROD. 

The  Philadelphia  American,  in  reply  to  some  com- 
ments of  Harper's  Weekly,  says  that 

I*  General  Harrison  ... . is  passing  through  a critical  stage,  hut 
we  still  hope  that  lie  may  pass  it  successfully. . . . Mr.  Harrison 
may  surmount  tin*  ihllicultie'  of  the  situation.  He  inav  ll'.uj  his 
party  upward  ami  forward.  He  may  see  that  it  is  not  occasional 
ami  sporadic  good  works  which  are  required,  hut  a system  which 
will  leave  little  elianee  for  any  evil  and  scandalous  outcome.  He 
may  shake  off  tin;  spoils  highwaymen  who  now  pistol  him  with 
their  ‘demands.’  He  may  determine  that  the  straight  forward 
observance  of  the  declarations  in  the  platforms  of  18*4  am)  1 tSSS 
and  of  his  own  letter  of  acceptance  is  the  only  open  road  through 
the  difficulties  and  perils  of  the  present  situation.  In  such  ca-c, 


how  can  Harper’s  Weekly  condemn  liimf  How  can  any  honest 
and  patriotic  journal  condemn  him  ? Whether  other  issues  come 
up  or  not,  he  will  compel  the  praise  of  fair-minded  men  on  this 
point.” 

In  such  case,  neither  Harper's  Weekly  nor  any 
other  honest  journal  would  condemn  him.  On  the 
contrary,  they  would  as  promptly  and  cordially 
acknowledge  the  excellence  of  his  conduct  as  they 
did  in  the  reconstruction  of  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission. There  are,  undoubtedly,  as  the  American 
says,  journals  which  mean  nothing  else  than  opposi- 
tion to  Mr.  Harrison's  administration.  These  are 
the  regular  Democratic  organs,  as  four  years  ago  the 
regular  Republican  organs  meant  nothing  else  than 
opposition  to  Mr.  Cleveland's  administration,  and 
sedulously  pursued  that  intent  to  the  end.  More 
constant  and  complete  misrepresentation  no  admin- 
istration ever  received  from  its  party  opponents;  and 
the  uniform  support  and  commendation  of  Mr.  Har- 
rison by  such  organs  areas  unmeaningaud  unimpor- 
tant as  their  abuse  of  Mr.  Cleveland. 

There  are  very  few  Republican  journals  which 
treat  the  present  administration  with  the  indepen- 
dence and  candor  of  the  American,  which  does  not 
obsequiously  praise  every  act  of  the  Executive,  or 
belittle  its  shortcomings,  nor,  on  the  other  hand, 
merely  captiously  complain.  In  reply  to  our  suggest- 
ion, however,  that  the  American  spoke  as  if  it  meant 
ultimately  to  commend  the  President,  whatever  his 
course  might  be.  it  says:  “We  do  not  determine 
now  to  ’condemn  him  in  the  end,’  because,  if  his  ad- 
ministration shall  deserve  praise,  we  shall  be  prompt 
and  glad  to  give  it.”  This  is  the  purpose,  undoubt- 
edly, of  every  self  respecting  journal.  The  intention 
to  condemn  him  in  the  end,  whatever  his  course  may 
be,  is  simply  the  stupidity  of  partisanship.  But  the 
determination  to  extenuate  every  violation  of  exec- 
utive pledges,  and  to  praise  the  President  under  all 
circumstances  “ in  the  end,”  is  equally  stupid.  More- 
over, the  fact  that  President  Harrison  may  pass 
through  the  present  stage  of  his  administration  suc- 
cessfully— that  is  to  say.  the  stage  of  absolute  disre- 
gard of  rules  laid  down  by  himself  and  the  stage  of 
nepotism— is  not  a reason  for  silence  or  for  suspen- 
sion of  condemnation.  A child  who  is  caught  tell- 
ing lies  is  not  spared  because  at  some  time  hereafter 
lie  may  tell  the  truth.  Ichabod  Crane  applied  the 
birch  to  help  the  stumbling  pupils  over  the  tall  words. 
To  make  lietter  Executive  action  probable  hereafter, 
the  American  is  properly  applying  the  rod  now. 

There  can  lx:  no  honest  pretence  that  the  President 
is  carrying  out  the  pledges  of  the  platform,  or  enfor- 
cing his  own  rules;  and  the  party  organs  prove  no- 
thing and  gain  nothing  by  comparing  his  course,  in 
regard  to  the  civil  service,  with  Mr.  Cleveland’s. 
The  conduct  of  a party  organ  is  determined  by  the 
spirit  of  Dr.  Johnson's  remark  that  the  first  Whig 
was  the  Devil,  and  of  Lord  Melbourne’s,  that  a sup- 
porter was  one  who  would  support  him  when  he  was 
wrong.  Those  who  are  not  supporters  of  the  President 
in  that  sense  judge  him  by  the  conformity  of  his 
conduct  to  the  principles  which  ought  to  govern  any 
President.  This  rule  of  judgment  has  been  largely 
overlooked  in  the  discussion  of  President  Harrison’s 
course,  and  it  has  never  been  more  clearly  and  ad- 
mirably stated  than  by  Mr.  Charles  J.  Bonaparte  in 
bis  recent  address  as  President  of  the  Maryland  Civil 
Service  Reform  Association: 

“Among  honest  men  there  can  be  no  difference  of  opinion  as 
to  what  he  ought  to  do:  no  one  would  for  a moment  question  that 
the  superintendent  of  a stole  or  a factory  or  a railroad  is  bound 
to  choose  his  subordinates  solely  with  a view  to  their  fitness  for 
their  allotted  tasks,  and  that  if  he  were  to  choose  them  because 
they  shared  his  opinions  as  to  matters  having  nothing  to  do  with 
their  work,  or  because  they  had  done  or  might  do  him,  or  others, 
favors,  he  would  he  simply  unfaithful  and  dishonest.  Civil  service 
reformers  demand,  and  demand  only,  that  this  fundamental  prin- 
ciple of  good  faith  and  fair  dealing  be  observed  by  the  nation’s 
first  officer  in  the  nation’s  business ; and  it  is  not  hnrsh  criticism 
to  say  that  during  the  past  three  months  General  Harrison  has 
already  so  failed  to  observe  it  that  if  he  were  the  agent  of  any 
prudent  private  employer  he  would  be  removed  from  his  place.” 


THE  CLUBS  AND  THE  COLOR  QUESTION. 

At  the  late  Congress  of  Working-men’s  Clubs  at 
West  New  Brighton.  Staten  Island,  Mr.  John  Dur- 
ham, president  of  the  Progressive  Working-men’s 
Club  in  Philadelphia,  read  a paper  upon  “The  Clubs 
and  the  Color  Question.”  Mr.  Durham  is  a colored 
man,  a protectionist,  and,  we  presume,  a Republican. 
His  paper  is  candid  and  temperate,  and  its  main 
proposition  is  undeniable,  that  “the  colored  work- 
man who  Inis  earned  his  title  to  American  citizenship 
by  sweat  and  blood  should  enjoy  the  same  oppor- 
tunities to  learn  and  to  rise  in  every  department  of 
work  as  are  so  freely  extended  to  unskilled  foreign- 
ers.”. Mr.  Durham  says  that  the  colored  man  has 
been  the  American  janitor,  waiter,  and  barber,  but 
that  foreign  immigrants  are  pushing  him  into  higher 
departments  of  labor.  Consequently  he  turns  to  the 
learned  professions,  and  many  a half-educated  mau 
who  would  have  been  an  excellent  blacksmith  or 
carpenter  or  commercial  drummer  “is  now  failing 
most  successfully  in  the  pulpit,”  and  as  a half-made 
doctor  or  lawyer.  What  he  really  needs  is  freedom 
of  entry  into  industrial  and  commercial  competition. 
“Give  him  a chance.  If  then  he  should  not  succeed, 
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dub  him,  as  ‘Bob’  Toombs  did,  ‘the  scrub  race,’  but 
not  till  then.” 

Mr.  Durham  appeals  to  white  employers  and  em- 
ployed to  stifle  the  protests  of  prejudice.  Let  the 
workman  declare  his  readiness  to  work  side  by  side 
with  the  clean,  honest,  and  capable  colored  man  ; the 
employer  give  his  colored  porter  or  messenger  the 
same  chance  as  the  white  apprentice  or  cash  boy  to 
learn  the  business  and  to  rise;  and  the  charitable 
giver  of  money  to  promote  negro  education  or  Chris- 
tianity also  give  money  in  salaries  to  a capable  color- 
ed book-keeper  or  salesman.  He  exhorts  the  North- 
ern man  to  hesitate  in  his  denunciation  of  Southern 
political  intimidation  while  he  considers  our  own 
Northern  system  of  industrial  caste.  Mr.  Durham's 
statement  is  clear,  and  his  appeal  is  strong.  He  sees 
plainly  the  difficulty.  It  is  prejudice;  prejudice  call- 
ing itself  instinctive  and  natural,  and  wheedling  it- 
self by  what  it  calls  the  design  of  God  and  the  wel- 
fare of  society  and  the  necessity  of  the  case,  but  none 
the  less  prejudice.  It  is,  however,  one  of  the  most 
subtle  and  invincible  forces  in  human  society.  The 
Jewish  race  is  a monument  of  its  persistence  and 
power.  It  is  not  amenable  to  reason.  It  does  not 
argue.  Constitutions  and  statutes  cannot  deal  with 
it.  Legal  inequalities  may  be  removed  from  its  vic- 
tims, but  its  social  spell  remains,  and  affects  every 
relation  which  law  cannot  reach. 

Here,  for  instance,  is  one  of  the  foremost,  most  in- 
telligent, and  prosperous  nations  in  the  world,  and 
for  four  years  one  of  the  bitterest  civil  wars  in  history 
raged  among  its  white  population  because  of  the  slav- 
ery in  which  the  colored  race  was  held.  The  con- 
test ended  in  the  emancipation,  enfranchisement,  and 
legal  equality  of  that  race.  But  how  much  of  the 
race  prejudice  did  those  torrents  of  blood  wash  away  ? 
How  much  more  likely  fs  the  bloody-shirt  Republi- 
can of  to-day  to  cultivate  personal  intimacy  and  so- 
cial relations  with  his  colored  neighbor  than  the  cot- 
ton Whig  of  forty  years  ago?  In  Republican  draw- 
ing-rooms how  many  colored  guests  appear  ? In  the 
Union  League  Club,  which  sent  with  acclamations 
a colored  regiment  to  the  war,  how  many  colored 
members  are  enrolled  ? The  Republican  party  cheers 
Frederick  Douglass  in  its  conventions.  How  many 
Republican  Secretaries  and  Senators  invite  him  to 
their  dinners?  We  are  not  uttering  reproaches  nor 
finding  fault.  We  assert,  before  our  censors,  that 
these  are  questions  of  social  relations,  and  beyond  the 
law.  What  we  are  saying  is  simply  that  the  preju- 
dice of  race  has  outlasted  the  fierce  antislavery  con- 
troversy, the  fires  of  the  war  of  emancipation,  and 
the  constitutional  guarantees  of  equality.  It  is  as 
strong,  although  very  different,  in  the  feelings  of 
those  who  offered  their  lives  for  the  freedom  of  the 
slave  as  in  those  who  mobbed  abolitionists  and  mur- 
dered Lovejoy.  This  is  the  explanation  of  the  sit- 
uation which  Mr.  Durham  deplores,  and  against 
which  he  protests.  It  is  this  which  prevents  the 
free  association  in  labor  and  employment  of  every 
kind  for  which  he  pleads.  He  asks  “ only  a square 
start  and  a fair  field,”  and  every  man  who  has  at 
heart  the  love  of  fair  play  will  acknowledge  the  rea- 
son and  justice  of  his  demand,  even  if  he  be  unable 
to  show  him  precisely  how  the  conditions  are  to  be 
secured. 


THE  YACHT  RACE. 

Aftrb  due  diplomatic  correspondence  it  is  understood 
that  the  race  between  the  Valkyrie  and  an  American  yacht 
will  take  place,  and  the  pleasant  rivalry  of  two  aud  three 
years  ago  will  he  renewed.  The  recent  performances  of  the 
English  craft  have  not  been  uniform  triumphs,  hut  nothing 
is  more  uncertain  than  an  aquatic  contest  between  vessels 
of  about  the  same  general  speed,  and  this  fact,  together 
with  the  feeling  that  “luck  will  turn,”  will  invest  the 
match  with  the  usual  interest. 

The  choice  of  a competitor  with  the  English  yacht,  and 
the  details  of  the  time  and  con  rse,  etc.,  are  yet  to  he  arranged, 
nor,  indeed,  as  we  write,  is  the  affair  conclusively  settled. 
But  there  seems  to  he  no  reasonable  doubt.  The  country 
of  the  Puritan,  the  Mayflower,  and  the  Volunteer  naturally 
anticipates  success.  But  the  contestants  of  our  yachtsmen 
are  of  their  own  blood  and  spirit.  American  superiority 
will  not  he  conceded,  hut  must  he  constantly  demonstrated. 
The  audacity  which  challenged  and  disproved  the  claim  of 
Britannia  to  rule  the  waves  will  he  challenged  in  turn  by 
a resolution  which  it  has  inspired  and  instructed,  until  at 
last  it  may  appear  that  America  has  shown  her  rival  how 
to  equal  her. 

This  is  the  aspect  of  the  race  which  is  universally  inter- 
esting. It  is  a contest  of  skill  in  naval  construction  aud  in 
navigation  between  the  two  great  maritime  nations.  It 
has  the  air  of  a pleasure  bont,  hut  it  is  essentially  a friendly 
trial  of  real  forces.  Each  says  to  the  other,  Gentlemen, 
lire  first,  hut  each  means  to  win. 


A WISE  DECISION. 

It  is  stated,  and  apparently  with  reason,  that  the  Presi- 
dent has  decided  that  public  officers  who  are  appointed  for 
a term  of  four  years  shall  serve  out  their  terms,  unless  they 
are  shown  to  he  dishonest  or  incompetent.  If  this  report 
he  true,  the  decision  is  in  itself  a decided  act  of  reform, 
upon  which  the  President  and  the  country  are  to  he  hearti- 
ly congratulated.  If  it  he  true,  no  gopd  reason  occurs  to 
us  why  it  should  not  he  authoritatively  announced,  for 
such  an  announcement  would  he  received  with  great  satis- 
faction by  all  except  professional  politicians.  The  great 
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body  of  the  people  are  not  office-seekers,  and  they  desire 
only  an  honest  and  efficient  public  service. 

The  term  of  four  years  was  not  adopted  as  a measure  of 
reform,  hut  on  the  contrary,  under  the  plea  of  facilitating 
the  settlements  of  certain  accounting  officers,  it  enabled 
removals  to  he  made  without  the  odium  of  arbitrary  dis- 
missal. As  we  have  mentioned  heretofore,  John  Quincy 
Adams,  then  Secretary  of  State,  records  that  President 
Monroe  did  not  understand  the  scope  of  the  law  when  he 
approved  it,  aud  both  he  and  his  successor,  Mr.  Adams  him- 
self, reappointed  worthy  officers  as  their  terms  expired. 
This  is  hut  reasonable,  for  no  good  reason  can  he  urged 
why  the  country  should  lose  the  services  of  competent  offi- 
cers who  are  peculiarly  qualified  for  their  duties  by  expe- 
rience. 

But  the  practice  of  not  removiug  such  officers  until  the 
end  of  their  terms  is,  in  the  present  situation,  a distinct 
gain  for  reform,  because  it  proves  that  a clean  sweep  with 
every  party  change  of  admiuistrqtion  does  not  increase  the 
efficiency  of  the  public  service.  It  accustoms  the  country 
to  the  spectacle,  which  has  not  been  seen  since  the  early 
days  of  the  government,  of  public  officers  serving  effective- 
ly and  satisfactorily  under  Executives  of  different  polit- 
ical views.  This  will  naturally  stimulate  the  inquiry,  what 
good  reason  exists  for  a change  on  political  grounds  at  the 
end  of  the  termjwhich  did  not  exist  during  its  coutiuuance  T 
Mr.  Pearson  was  a Republican,  but  he  was  universally 
knowui  to  he  as  good  a postmaster  under  a Democratic  as 
under  a Republican  administration.  The  benefit  of  the 
course  which  it  is  now  reported  that  the  President  inteuds 
to  pursue  is  that  it  will  make  good  public  reasons  for  re- 
moval more  imperative.  Meanwhile  the  President  may 
well  ask  whether  the  same  rule  might  not  apply  to  fourth- 
class  as  well  as  to  other  postmasters  and  public  officers. 


THE  COMMON-SENSE  VIEW. 

Senator  Edmunds,  to  whose  excellent  article  in  the 
Forum  upon  corrupt  political  methods  we  havo  already 
alluded,  states  the  common-sense  view  of  the  public  ser- 
vice. Ho  is  a Republican  leader  who  holds  to  the  Repub- 
lican platform. 

“ Nobody  in  a republic  is  or  should  be  in  favor  of  an  office-hold- 
ing class ; but  us  the  great  bulk  of  the  small  administrative  em- 
ployments are  those  involving  no  policy  of  government,  and  mere- 
ly call  for  the  exercise  of  particular  and  strictly  defined  business 
work,  it  is  difficult  to  suggest  upon  what  ground. they  should  be 
treated  differently  from  other  business  employments  in  the  coun- 
try, in  respect  to  which  the  question  of  the  political  opinions  of 
those  employed  is  almost  never  heard  of.  It  would  be  ail  aston- 
ishing spectacle,  and  one  everybody  would  contemn,  if  at  every 
change  of  directors  in  a great  railroad  or  manufacturing  corpo- 
ration all  the  station  agents,  engineers,  line- men,  and  operators 
should  be  dismissed  in  order  to  make  places  for  successors  whose 
political  or  other  opinions  were  supposed  to  be  like  those  of  the 
new  board  of  directors.  The  business  of  the  government  is  of 
common  interest  to  every  one  of  its  citizens,  and  to  be  successful 
must  be  conducted  upon  the  same  principles  and  by  the  same  gen- 
eral methods  that  are  found  to  be  wise  and  adequate  in  private 
affairs;  and  in  these  the  man  would  be  thought  demented  who 
should  maintain  that  the  views  of  the  station  agents  or  engineers 
or  factory  workmen  on  the  subject  of  protection,  or  woman  suf- 
frage, or  any  other  of  the  questions  of  public  consideration,  make 
them  any  more  or  less  fitted  for  or  entitled  to  employment.” 


THE  CIVIL  SERVICE  COMMISSION  AND  THE 
CUSTOM-HOUSE. 

The  report  of  the  Civil  Servioe  Commission  upon  the  re- 
sults of  their  investigation  in  the  New  York  Custom-house 
was  prompt  aud  decisive.  It  was  a unanimous  report,  with 
the  exception  that  Mr.  Thompson  did  not  think  that  tlie 
evidence  established  the  guilt  of  Mr.  Davis,  the  secretary 
of  the  Examining  Board.  But  there  was  no  difference  of 
opinion  in  regard  to  the  laxity  and  indifference  of  the  ma- 
jority of  the  hoard,  nor  on  the  recommendation  of  the  re- 
moval of  two  employes  of  the  customs  and  the  prosecution 
of  one. 

The  recommendation  that  only  honest  friends  of  reform 
ho  placed  upon  such  hoards  is  the  dictate  of  sound  princi- 
ple, aud  the  proposal  of  publicity  of  the  eligible  list  we 
have  already  commended.  The  energy  aud  vigor  of  the 
Commission  in  this  matter  are  of  the  best  augury.  It  is 
plain  that  they  “mean  business,”  and  they  can  render  no 
better  service  thau  to  impress  that  fact  upon  the  public 
employes.  The  law  which  provides  for  the  examination 
of  applicants  to  enter  the  public  service  is  a statute  of  the 
United  States,  and  penalties  are  provided  for  its  violation. 
If  every  man  in  the  service  fully  comprehended  this  fact, 
and  was  made  by  the  punitive  haud  of  law  to  respect  it, 
the  public  benefit  would  he  great. 


THE  JUNE  “HARPER.” 

The  sympathy  of  authors  and  artists  is  traditional.  It 
has  a constant  illustration  in  the  Century  Club  of  this 
city,  which  grew  out  of  the  Sketch  Club,  an  association  of 
men  of  literary  aud  artistic  tastes.  Another  fresh  and  de- 
lightful illustration  of  the  same  sympathy  is  the  paper  by 
Henry  James  in  the  June  Harper  upon  “Our  Artists  in 
Europe.”  Mr.  Millet,  Mr.  Abbey,  Mr.  Alfiikd  Parsons, 
Mr.  George  H.  Boughton,  Mr.  George  du  Maurikr,  and 
Mr.  Charles  S.  Reinhart  are  sketched  by  Mr.  James  with 
a felicity  of  insight  aud  grace  of  touch  which  show  in  the 
most  charming  manner  how  an  artist  iu  letters  can  deal 
with  brother  artists  iu  black  and  white.  Both  the  sketch- 
er  and  the  sketched  are  so  happily  familiar  to  the  readers 
of  Harper  that  the  article  has  a peculiar  value. 

But  the  whole  June  number  has  been  justly  commended 
as  a capital  illustration  of  what  a magazine  like  Harper 
should  he.  It  is  almost  invidious  to  mention  especially  one 
paper  when  all  the  papers  might,  for  reasons  of  fitness,  ho 
especially  commended,  and  if  we  again  specify,  and  say  that 
the  article  “ The  Negro  on  the  Stage  ” admirably  touches  a 
new  and  peculiarly  interesting  subject,  we  say  only  what 
would  he  inferred  from  tho  name  of  the  author,  Mr.  Lau- 
rence Hutton,  and  what  would  he  equally  and  justly  in- 
ferred if  we  should  mention  every  paper  iu  detail. 

The  social  sketches  of  Mr.  Du  Maurikk  which  appear 
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from  month  to  month  so  reproduce  the  society  which 
Thackeray  immortalized  by  impaling  that  they  would 
suggest  a marvellous  combination  of  Thackeray  illustra- 
ted by  Du  Maurier  if  they  were  not  substantially  that. 
Abbey’s  illustrations,  in  this  number,  of  Phakd’s  bright  and 
characteristic  poem,  “ Quince,”  introduce  us  to  the  world  of 
which  the  artist  is  master— that  world  in  which  Squire 
Hardcastle  is  host  and  Herrick’s  songs  are  sung.  If  the 
reader  hut  open  the  Drawer,  he  will  wish  never  to  shut  it; 
and  if  lie  stray  into  the  Editor’s  Study,  he  will  hope  never 
to  come  out.  We  cannot  say  of  the  June  number,  0 si  sia 
omnia , because  they  are  so. 


PERSONAL. 

Mr.  Charles  Parsons,  who  has  been  for  more  than  a quarter  of 
a century  the  Art  Superintendent  of  Messrs.  Harper's  publications, 
has,  at  his  own  desire,  retired  from  the  active  duties  of  that  office. 
While  still  retaining  his  connection  with  the  house,  his  time  will  bo 
at  his  own  command.  Thus  there  is  secured  for  him  the  abundant 
leisure  which  has  been  well  earned  by  his  faithful  and  satisfac- 
tory service.  The  very  mention  of  the  position  he  has  so  long 
occupied  will  suggest  the  important  character  of  that  service  ; and 
it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  no  one  else  could  have  so  fitly  filled 
his  place  during  this  period,  which  will  ever  be  held  memorable 
for  the  remarkable  progress  in  American  draughtsmanship  and 
wood-engraving.  Himself  one  of  the  best  of  American  water  col- 
orists, he  had  that  frank  and  ready  sympathy  with  all  artists 
which  won  for  him  their  warm  and  steadfast  friendship.  All  who 
were  in  any  way  associated  witli  him  loved  him  for  his  noble  and 
guileless  nature,  and  were  inspired  by  his  ever  fresh  and  hopeful 
spirit;  but  to  young  artists  lie  was,  moreover,  a helpful  counsellor, 
and  those  who  to-day  stand  in  the  foremost  rank  as  black-and- 
white  artists  remember  that  it  was  his  appreciation  that  first  gave 
them  encouragement,  and  his  counsel  that  first  guided  their  falter- 
ing steps  iu  a new  field.  In  his  new  field  of  activity  he  will  bo 
brought  into  still  closer  association  with  contemporary  artists,  nt 
the  same  time  that  lie  will  be  able  to  more  freely  indulge  his  indi- 
vidual tastes  aud  sympathies. 

—Among  the  earliest  aud  most  enthusiastic  lady  photographers 
in  this  country  is  Miss  A lick  M.  Longfellow,  the  daughter  of  the 
poet.  She  began  using  the  camera  more  than  a dozen  rears  ago, 
and  her  collection  of  views  contains  manv  from  the  vicinity  of 
Boston  and  along  the  coasts  of  Massachusetts  and  Maine. 

—Among  the  graves  decorated  at  Concord,  New  Hampshire,  on 
the  last  Memorial  Day  was  that  of  Ex-President  Era.vkun  Pierce 
who  was  a brigadier-general  during  the  Mexican  war.  f 

—The  public  library  at  Wakefield,  New  Hampshire,  receives  an 
annual  gilt  of  $.r>0  worth  of  hooks  from  Ex-Mayor  Setii  Low,  of 
Brooklyn,  who  pays  this  tribute  to  his  mother’s  birthplace. 

—Ex-President  Woolsky,  of  Yale  College,  who  is  now  eighty- 
seven  years  old,  is  gradually  growing  weaker.  Ho  still  rides  out 
or  takes  short  walks,  leaning  on  the  arm  of  his  daughter,  but  his 
later  trips  are  planned  by  him  for  the  purpose  of  taking  a last 
look  at  places  which  have  been  so  familiar  to  him  during  his  ac- 
tive life. 

Miss  Jenmk  Chamberlain,  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  one  of  the  fair 
young  American  celebrities  upon  whom  the  Prince  of  Wales  has 
smiled,  has  been  married  iu  London  to  Captain  Lkilasd,  of  the 
British  army,  a man  of  wealtli  and  good  family.  About  a dozen 
years  ago  Miss  Chamberlain’s  grandfather  had  his  fortune  tied  up 
in  Minnesota  State  bonds,  the  interest  on  which  had  been  default- 
ed. The  Legislature  decided  to  pay  a certain  amount  of  this  in- 
terest, and  when  the  news  was  telegraphed  to  the  old  gentleman 
he  chartered  a special  engine  and  steamed  to  St.  Paul,  where  he 
received  the  sum  due  him  before  other  bondholders  had  arrived. 

Secretary  Blaine  will  take  a long  vacation  during  Julv  ami 
August,  and  probably  spend  it,  with  his  family,  at  his  house  in  Bar 
Harbor,  Maine. 

~Rev.  Arthur  Phelps  has  just  been  graduated  at  the  Yale 
Divinity  School,  after  twenty-one  consecutive  years  of  study  for 
the  ministry,  which  included  the  academic  courses  at  Brown  and 
Yule  universities. 

“Ex-Secretary  Bayard  is  preparing  to  resume  law  practice  in 
Wilmington,  Delaware,  where  he  will  soon  be  joined  by  his  son 
Tom,  who  will  be  graduated  at  Yale  this  summer. 

Rorert  Browning's  hair  and  the  mustache  and  goatee  he 
wears  are  white,  but  his  health  is  of  the  best,  and  his  spirits  and 
enthusiasm  almost  boyish  in  their  exuberance.  lie  is  extrava- 
gantly fond  of  society,  and  lias  an  especial  weakness  for  dinners. 

--Mrs.  Clkvkland  aud  Mrs.  Harrison  arc  both  expected  to  at- 
tend Commencement  at  Princeton  College,  the  former  as  one  of  the 
patronesses  of  the  Sophomore  reception,  and  the  latter  us  a micst 
of  Mrs.  President  Patton.  Mrs.  Harrison  will  give  the  Seniors 
the  ivy  which  they  are  to  plant. 

. “Dr.  Jenmk  McCowan,  of  Davenport,  Iowa,  a practising  phy- 
sician, u member  of  various  medical  societies,  ami  a practical 
friend  to  the  working-girls  of  her  city,  has  been  elected  President 
of  the  Davenport  Academy  of  Natural  Science-, 

—Deacon  Clement  Drew,  the  Boston  marine  artist,  is  dead,  at 
the  age  of  eighty-three.  He  was  one  of  the  original  antisluvery 
men,  and  prominent  in  philanthropic  and  religious  work. 

—The  wife  of  Count  Tolstoi,  the  Russian  novelist,  is,  like  the 
wives  of  many  literary  men,  the  business  memlier  of  the  family 
firm.  She  has  sole  charge  of  the  sale  and  distribution  of  her 
h us  baud’s  books,  aud  is  his  amanuensis,  reviser,  and  translator. 
Besides  all  this,  she  superintends  the  bringing  up  and  educatiou 
of  tliei*’  thirteen  children,  aud  looks  after  all  domestic  matters. 

. — M|fs  ^■*NE  Lobden,  a daughter  of  the  great  political  economist, 
is  the  first  woman  to  be  elected  a county  councillor  in  England. 
She  is  barely  thirty-five  years  old,  but  her  hair  is  snow-while.”  Her 
speaking  is  said  to  be  without  especial  oratorical  strength,  but  her 
gentle  womanliness,  genuineness,  pleasant  voice,  picturesque  and 
becoming  gowns,  and  her  generally  attractive  personality  have 
combined  to  make  her  one  of  the  most  successful  political  advo- 
cates in  England.  * 

—Samuel  and  John  Wise,  of  Germantown,  Pennsylvania,  are 
believed  to  be  the  oldest  pair  of  twins  in  the  United  States.  They 
are  eighty-one  years  old.  J 

— Amasa  Sprague,  of  Rhode  Island,  elder  brother  of  the  Into 
Governor  William  Sprague,  and  once  worth  *10,0011,000,  is  noxv 
a sheriff  in  that  State  nt  a salary  of  about  *400  a year.  * 

— Miss  Carrie  J.  Bartlett,  the  first  woman  preacher  in  Dakota 
has  accepted  a call  from  All-Souls  Church  at  Sioux  Falls,  Souil* 
Dakota,  to  the  Unitarian  church  nt  Kalamazoo,  Michigan.  Sl»t. 
was  educated  in  the  West,  taught  School  for  several  years,  and  dLl 
acceptable  newspnper  work  before  she  entered  the  ministry. 

—Justice  and  Mrs.  Lamar  will  go  abroad  for  a short  stay  thi-* 
summer. 

—Belle  Mead,  Senator  McPherson’s  farm  of  thirteen  lnindi-e«i 
acre3  in  Somerset  County,  New  Jersey,  is  one  of  the  finest  in  t)  | * 
country,  and  is  run  on  business  principles,  a substantial  profit  Lein 
returned  each  year.  It  contains  ten  thousand  peach-trees,  humh  ^, 
of  fruit  trees  of  other  varieties,  a game  preserve,  and  domes.;'4 
animals  and  fowls  of  every  description.  The  chief  pride  of 
farm  is  the  herd  of  Jerseys  and  Holsteins,  which  are  muon.' 
best  in  America,  tho  queen  of  the  Holsteins  being  De  Dies  - >Vi 
cim  valued  ut  $0000.  ) rj  g j r 3 1 frC  n 
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GREAT  FLOODS  AND  INUNDATIONS. 

Tmc  old  Romans  seem  never  to  have  suffered  from  any  great 
inundation,  although  they  built  aqueducts  and  reservoirs  about 
their  towns,  owing  to  the  grent  strength  of  their  works,  which  were 
built  to  last.  In  A.n.  353  an  inundation  of  the  sea  in  Cheshire, 
England,  or  Britain  as  it  was  then,  laid  much  land  under  water, 
and  3000  persons  and  a large  number  of  cattle  are  reported  to 
have  perished.  Four  hundred  families  were  drowned  in  758  at 
Glasgow,  and  in  836  the  Tweed  overflowed  its  banks  and  covered 
the  country  for  a distance  of  thirty  miles.  Nearly  two  centuries 
later,  in  1014,  a number  of  seaport  towns  were  swept  away  on  the 
English  coasts  by  the  ocean.  An  enormous  sand  bank  on  the 
coast  of  Kent,  known  now  ns  the  Goodwin  Sands,  was  formed  in 
1100,  when  the  sea  overflowed  more  than  4000  acres  of  Earl  God- 
win’s lands.  Eight  years  afterward  Flanders  was  treated  to  an 
immersion,  and  the  town  of  Ostend  and  the  harbor  were  completely 
covered.  At  Dort,  in  1421,  the  sea  broke  in,  and  72  villages  were 
swept  away,  and  100,000  people  drowned.  The  Severn  rose  above 
its  banks  for  ten  days  in  1483,  and  men,  women,  nnd  children  were 
drowned  in  their  beds.  It  is  reported  that  the  tops  of  many  moun- 
tains were  covered,  and  that  the  waters  settling  upon  the  lands 
thereabout  were  known  for  a hundred  years  as  the  Great  Waters. 

The  dikes  in  Holland  gave  way  in  1530,  and  a general  flood  re- 
sulted, in  which  400,000  people  perished.  In  Somersetshire  and 


Gloucestershire,  England,  m 1607,  the  waters  rose  above  the  house- 
tops, and  over  loo  people  were  drowned.  There  is  merely  a brief 
record  of  an  inundation  in  Catalonia  in  1617,  where  60,000  per- 
sons perished.  In  Yorkshire  “a  rock  opened  and  poured  out  wa- 
ter to  the  height  of  a church  steeple,”  is  the  record  of  a disaster 
which  occurred  in  1686.  Zealand  suffered  in  1717,  and  1300 
persons  were  lost ; and  much  damage  was  done  at  Hamburg.  Sev- 
eral of  the  nobility  of  Spain  lost  their  lives  at  Madrid  in  1723 ; and 
in  1771  there  Is  the  account  of  a “dreadful  inundation,  called 
Ripon  Flood,”  in  Yorkshire,  but  no  account  of  the  deaths  result- 
ing from  it  is  given.  Thai  mountain  torrents  in  Navarre  in  1787 
swept  away  2000  of  the  inhAbitants  ; and  in  that  year  and  in  1802 
did  the  Liffey  overflow  and  cause  much  damage  at  Dublin.  A res- 
ervoir burst  on  the  14th  of  April,  1802,  which  swept  away  Lorca,  a 
city  of  Murcia,  in  Spain,  and  covered  the  land  for  twenty  leagues. 
A thousand  lives  were  lost.  By  the  overflow  of  the  Danube  at 
Pesth,  near  Presburg,  in  1811,  twenty-four  villages  and  their  in- 
habitants were  destroyed.  Hungary,  Austria,  and  Poland  suf- 
fered from  great  floods  during  the  summer  of  1813;  and  in  Sep- 
tember of  that  year  a corps  of  Turkish  soldiers,  numbering  2000, 
while  on  a small  island  near  Widdin,  were  surprised  by  an  over- 
flow of  the  Danube,  nnd  suffered  instant  demolition. 

Six  thousand  inhabitants  of  Silesia  also  met  their  death  in  1813; 
the  ruin  of  the  French  army  under  Macdonald  was  hastened ; and 
4000  persons  in  Poland  were  drowned.  In  the  fen  countries,  Eng- 


land, 5000  acres  were  laid  under  water  in  1819.  The  Vistula  broke 
through  the  dikes  at  Dantzic  in  1829,  nnd  10,000  head  of  cattle 
and  4000  houses  were  demolished,  while  many  persons  were 
drowned.  Rainfall  caused  the  “Moray  Floods”  in  1829,  nnd  the 
Spey  and  Findhom  rose  fifty  feet  above  their  level  in  places,  caus- 
ing great  destruction  of  life  and  property.  Fifty  thousand  houses 
were  inundated  at  Vienna  in  February,  1830.  China  suffered 
greatly  in  many  places  during  1833  from  excessive  rains;  10,000 
houses  and  1000  persons  were  swept  away  at  Canton,  and  similar 
distress  wns  experienced  in  other  parts.  Sheffield,  England,  was 
flooded  by  the  breaking  away  of  the  Bradfield  reservoir  in  1864, 
and  about  250  persons  perished. 

The  Mill  River  Valley  disaster,  near  Northampton,  Massachu- 
setts, on  the  16th  of  May,  1874,  was  owing  to  the  breaking  of  a 
dam.  Several  villages  were  swept  away,  nnd  144  persons  drowned. 
One  thousand  lives  were  lost  at  Toulouse  on  the  rising  of  the 
Gnronne,  and  much  property  was  destroyed,  in  June,  1875. 
Above  six  thousand  houses  were  destroyed  by  the  breaking  of  the 
dams  of  the  River  Theiss,  at  Szegcdin,  Hungary,  and  77  lives  lost, 
in  1879;  and  thnt  snme  year  a thousand  lives  were  lost  bv  inun- 
dations in  the  Spanish  provinces  of  Andalusia,  Alicante,  Almcria, 
and  Malaga,  in  October.  Within  a year  thousands  have  been 
drowned  in  China  by  the  overflow  of  the  Yellow  River,  and  the 
storm  which  wrecked  the  men-of-war  at  Samoa  last  March  caused 
the  death  of  hundreds  in  the  South  Pacific  islands. 
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A HAZARD  OF  NEW  FORTUNES.* 

BY  WILLIAM  DEAN  HOWELLS. 

TAUT  SECOND. 

IX. 

“Ah!  hello!  hello !”  Fulkerson  said,  ill  recog- 
nition of  the  Marches.  “ Regular  gathering  of 
the  clans.  How  are  you,  Mrs.  Dryfoos?  How 
do  you  do,  Mrs.  Maudel,  Miss  Christine,  Mela, 
Aunt  Hitty,  and  all  the  folks?  How  you  wnz?” 
He  shook  hands  gayly  all  round,  and  took  a 
chair  next  the  old  lady,  whose  hand  he  kept  in 
his  own,  and  left  Conrad  to  introduce  Beaton. 
But  he  would  not  let  the  shadow  of  Beaton’s- 
solemnity  fall  upon  tire  company.  He  began  to 
joke  with  Mrs.  Dryfoos,  and  to  match  rheuma- 
tisms w'ith  her,  and  he  included  all  the  ladies  in 
the  range  of  appropriate  pleasantries.  “ I’ve 
brought  Mr.  Beaton  along  to-night,  and  I want 
you  to  make  him  feel  at  home,  like  you  do  me, 
Mrs.  Drvfoos.  He  hasn’t  got  any  rheumatism  to 
speak  of;  but  his  parents  live  in  Syracuse,  and 
lie’s  a kind  of  an  orphan,  and  we’ve  just  adopted 
him  down  at  the  office.  When  you  going  to  , 
bring  the  young  ladies  down  there,  Mrs.  Mandel, 
for  a champagne  lunch  ? I will  have  some  hydro- 
Mela,  and  Christine  it,  heigh?  How’s  that  for  a 
little  starter?  We  dropped  iu  at  your  place  a 
moment,  Mrs.  March,  and  gave  the  young  folks  a 
few  pointers  about  their  studies.  My  goodness  ! 
it  does  me  good  to  see  a boy  like  that  of  yours; 
business,  from  the  word  go;  and  your  girl  just 
scoops  my  youthful  affections.  She’s  a beauty, 
and  I guess  she’s  good  too.  Well,  well,  what  a 
world  it  is!  Miss  Christine,  won’t  you  show  Mr. 
Beaton  that  seal  ring  of  yours  ? He  knows  about 
such  things,  and  I brought  him  here  to  see  it  as 
much  ns  anything.  It’s  an  intaglio  I brought 
from  the  other  side,”  he  explained  to  Mrs.  March, 
“and  I guess  you’ll  like  to  look  at  it.  Tried  to 
give  it  to  the  Dryfoos  family,  and  when  I couldn’t, 

1 sold  it  to  ’em.  Bound  to  see  it  on  Miss  Chris- 
tine's hand  somehow  ! Hold  on ! Let  him  see  it 
where  it  belongs,  first !” 

He  arrested  the  girl  in  the  motion  she  made  to 
take  off  the  ring,  and  let  her  have  the  pleasure 
of  showing  her  hand  to  the  company  with  the 
ring  on  it.  Then  he  left  her  to  hear  the  paint- 
er’s words  about  it,  which  he  continued  to  deliver 
dissyllabieally  as  he  stood  with  her  under  a gas 
jet,  twisting  his  elastic  figure  and  bending  his 
head  over  the  ring. 

“ Well,  Mely,  child,”  Fulkerson  went  on,  with 
an  open  travesty  of  her  mother’s  habitual  address, 

“ and  how  are  you  getting  along  ? Mrs.  Mandel 
hold  you  up  to  the  proprieties  pretty  strictly? 
Well,  that’s  right.  You  know  you’d  be  roaming 
all  over  the  pasture  if  she  didn’t.” 

The  girl  gurgled  out  her  pleasure  in  his  fun- 
ning, and  everybody  took  him  on  his  own  ground 
of  privileged  character.  He  brought  them  all 
together  in  their  friendliness  for  himself,  and  be- 
fore the  evening  was  over  he  had  inspired  Mrs. 
Mandel  to  have  them  served  with  coffee,  and  had 
made  both  the  gills  feel  that  they  had  figured 
brilliantly  in  society,  and  that  two  young  men 
had  been  devoted  to  them. 

“ Oh,  I think  lie’s  just  as  lovely  as  he  can 
live !”  said  Melv,  as  she  stood  a moment  with  her 
sister  on  the  scene  of  her  triumph,  where  the 
others  had  left  them  after  the  departure  of  their 
guests. 

“Who?”  asked  Christine,  deeply.  As  she 
glanced  down  at  her  ring,  her  eyes  burned  with  a 
softened  fire.  She  had  allowed  Beaton  to  change 
it  himself  from  the  finger  where  she  had  worn  it 
to  the  finger  on  which  he  said  she  ought  to  wear 
it.  She  did  not  know  whether  it  was  right  to  let 
him,  but  she  was  glad  she  had  done  it. 

“Who?  Mr.  Fulkerson,  goosie-poosie ! Not 
that  old  stuck-up  Mr.  Beaton  of  yours!” 

“ He  in  proud,”  assented  Christine,  with  a throb 
of  exultation. 

Beaton  and  Fulkerson  went  to  the  elevated  sta- 
tion with  the  Marches ; but  the  painter  said  he 
was  going  to  walk  home,  and  Fulkerson  let  him 
go  alone. 

“One  way  is  enough  for  me,”  he  explained. 

“ When  I walk  up,  I don’t  walk  down.  By-by, 
my  son !”  He  begnn  talking  about  Beaton  to 
the  Marches  as  they  climbed  the  statiou  stairs 
together.  “That  fellow  puzzles  me.  I don’t 
know  anybody  that  I have  such  a desire  to  kick, 
and  at  the  same  time  that  I want  to  flatter  up, 
so  much.  Affect  you  that  way  ?’’  he  asked  of 
March. 

“ Well,  as  far  as  the  kicking  goes,  yes.” 

“And  how  is  it  with  you,  Mrs.  March  ?” 

“ Oh,  I want  to  flatter  him  up.” 

“No;  really?  Why? — Hold  on!  I’ve  got  the 
change.” 

Fulkerson  pushed  March  away  from  the  ticket 
office  window,  and  made  them  his  guests,  with 
the  inexorable  American  hospitality,  for  the  ride 
down-town.  “Three!”  he  said  to  the  ticket- 
seller  ; and  when  lie  had  walked  them  before  him 
out  on  the  platform  and  dropped  his  tickets  into 
the  urn,  he  persisted  in  his  inquiry,  “ Why  ?” 

“ Why,  because  you  always  want  to  flatter  con- 
ceited people,  don’t  you?”  Mrs.  March  answered, 
with  a laugh. 

“ Do  you  ? Yes,  I guess  you  do.  You  think 
Beaton  is  conceited?” 

“ Well,  slightly,  Mr.  Fulkerson.” 

“ I guess  you’re  partly  right,"  said  Fulkerson, 
with  a sigh,  so  unaccountable  in  its  connection 
that  they  all  laughed. 

“An  ideal  Mm-ted’?”  March  suggested. 

“ No,  not  that,  exactly,”  said  Fulkerson.  “But 
I had  a notion  maybe  Beaton  wasn't  conceited  all 
the  time.” 

“ <»h  !’’  Mrs.  March  exulted,  “ nobody  could  be 
so  conceited  all  the  time  as  Mr.  Beaton  is  most 
of  the  time.  He  must  have  moments  of  the  dir- 
est modesty,  when  he’d  be  quite  flattery-proof.” 

* Begun  in  Harper's  Wrehey  No.  16S3. 


“ Yes,  that’s  what  I mean.  I guess  that’s 
what  makes  me  want  to  kick  him.  lie’s  left 
compliments  on  my  hands  that  uo  decent  man 
would.” 

“Oh!  that’s  tragical,” said  March. 

“ Mr.  Fulkerson,”  Mrs.  March  began,  with 
change  of  subject  iu  her  voice,  “Who  is  Mrs. 
Maudel  ?” 

“ Who?  What  do  you  think  of  her?"  he  re- 
joined. “I’ll  tell  you  about  her  when  we  get  in 
the  cars.  Look  at  that  thing!  Ain’t  it  beauti- 
ful ?” 

They  leaned  over  the  track,  and  looked  up  at 
the  next  station,  where  tiie  train,  just  starting, 
throbbed  out  the  flame-shot  steam  into  the  white 
moonlight. 

“The  most  beautiful  thing  in  New  York — the 
one  always  and  certainly  beautiful  tiling  here,” 
said  March;  and  his  wife  sighed,  “ Yes,  yes.” 
Blie  clung  to  him,  and  remained  rapt  by  the  sight 
till  the  train  drew  near,  and  then  pulled  him  back 
in  a panic. 

“Well,  there  ain’t  really  mueh  to  tell  al<out 
her,”  Fulkerson  resumed,  when  they  were  seated 
in  the  ear.  “She’s  an  invention  of  mine.” 

“ Of  yours  ?”  cried  Mrs.  March. 

“ Of  course !”  exclaimed  her  husband. 

“ Yes — at  least  in  her  present  capacity.  She 
sent  me  a story  for  the  syndicate,  back  iu  July 
some  time,  along  about  the  lime  I first  met  old 
Dryfoos  here.  It  was  a little  too  long  for  my 
purpose,  and  I thought  1 could  explain  better 
liow  I wanted  it  cut  in  a call  than  I could  in  a 
letter.  She  gave  a Brooklyn  address,  and  I went 
to  see  her.  I found  her,”  said  Fulkerson,  with 
a vague  defiance,  “a  perfect  lady.  She  was  liv- 
ing with  an  aunt  over  there ; and  she  had  seen 
better  days,  when  she  was  a girl,  and  worse  ones 
afterward.  I don’t  mean  to  say  her  husband  was 
a bad  fellow;  I guess  lie  was  a pretty  good;  lie 
was  her  music  teacher;  she  met  him  in  Ger- 
many, and  they  got  married  there,  and  got 
through  her  property  before  they  came  over 
here.  Well,  site  didn’t  strike  me  like  a person 
that  eould  make  much  headway  in  literature.  Her 
story  was  well  enough,  but  it  hadn’t  much  sand 
iu  it;  kind  of — well, academic, you  know.  1 told 
her  so,  and  she  understood,  and  cried  a little ; but 
she  did  the  best  she  could  with  the  thing,  and  I 
took  it  and  syndicated  it.  She  kind  of  stuck  in 
my  mind,  and  the  first  time  1 went  to  see  the 
Drvfooses — they  were  stopping  at  a sort  of  fam- 
ily hotel  then  till  they  could  find  a house — ” Ful- 
kerson broke  off  altogether,  and  said,  “ I don’t 
know  as  I know  just  how  the  Drvfooses  struck 
you,  Mrs.  March  ?” 

“Can’t  you  imagine?”  she  answered,  with  a 
kindly  smile. 

“Yes;  but  I don’t  believe  I could  guess  how 
they  would  have  struck  you  last  summer  when  I 
first  saw  them.  My ! oh  my ! there  was  the  na- 
tive earth  for  you.  Mely  is  a pretty  wild  colt 
now,  but  you  ought  to  have  seen  her  before  she 
was  broken  to  harness.  And  Christine?  Ever 
see  that  black  leopard  they  got  up  there  in  tiie 
Central  Park  ? That  was  Christine.  Well,  I saw 
what  they  wanted.  They  all  saw  it — iiolxoly  is 
a fool  iu  all  directions,  and  the  Dryfooses  are  iu 
their  right  senses  a good  deal  of  the  time.  Well, 
to  cut  a long  story  short,  I got  Mrs.  Mandel  to 
take  ’em  in  hand — the  old  lady  as  well  as  the 
girls.  She  was  a born  lady,  and  always  lived  like 
one  till  she  saw  Mandel ; and  that  something  aca- 
demic that  killed  her  for  a writer  wus  just  the 
very  thing  for  them.  She  knows  the  world  well 
enough  to  know  just  how  much  polish  they  can 
take  on,  and  she  don’t  try  to  put  ou  a bit  more. 
See  ?” 

“Yes,  I can  see,”  said  Mrs.  March. 

“ Well,  she  took  hold  at  once,  as  ready  as  a 
hospital-trained  nurse;  and  there  ain’t  anything 
readier  on  this  planet.  She  runs  the  whole  con- 
cern, socially  and  economically,  takes  all  the  cure 
of  house-keeping  off  the  old  lady’s  hands,  and 
goes  round  with  the  girls.  By-the-bye,  I’m  going 
to  take  my  meals  at  your  widow's,  March,  and 
Conrad’s  going  to  have  bis  lunch  there.  I’m  sick 
of  browsing  about.” 

“ Mr.  March’s  widow?”  said  his  wife,  looking 
at  him  with  provisional  severity. 

“ 1 have  uo  widow,  Isabel,”  he  said,  “ and  never 
expect  to  iiavc,  till  I leave  you  in  the  enjoyment 
of  my  life-insurance.  I suppose  Fulkerson  means 
the  lady  with  the  daughter,  who  wanted  to  take 
us  to  board.”  - 

“ Oh  yes.  How  are  they  getting  on,  I do  won- 
der?” Mrs.  March  asked  of  Fulkerson. 

“ Well,  they’ve  got  one  family  to  board ; but  it’s 
a small  one.  I guess  they’ll  pull  through.  They 
didn’t  want  to  take  any  day  boarders  at  first, 
the  widow  said ; I guess  they  have  had  to  come 
to  it.” 

“Poor  things!”  sighed  Mrs.  March.  “I  hope 
they'll  go  back  to  the  country.” 

“ W ell,  I don’t  know.  When  you’ve  once  tasted 
New  York — You  wouldn’t  go  back  to  Boston, 
would  you  ?” 

“ Instantly.” 

Fulkerson  laughed  out  a tolerant  incredulity. 

X. 

Beaton  lit  his  pipe  when  lie  found  himself 
in  his  room,  and  sat  down  before  the  dull  fire  in 
his  grate  to  think.  It  struck  him  there  was  a 
dull  lire  in  his  heart  a great  deal  like  it,  and  lie 
worked  out  a fanciful  analogy  with  tiie  coals,  still 
alive,  and  the  ashes  creeping  over  them,  and  the 
dead  clay  and  cinders.  He  felt  sick  of  himself, 
sick  of  his  life  and  of  all  liis  works.  He  was 
angry  witli  Fulkerson  for  having  got  him  into 
that  art  department  of  his,  for  having  bought 
him  up;  and  he  was  bitter  at  fate  because  he 
had  been  obliged  to  use  the  money  to  pay  some 
pressing  debts,  and  had  not  been  able  to  return 
the  check  his  father  had  sent  him.  He  pitied 
his  poor  old  father;  he  ached  with  compassion 
for  him;  and  he  set  his  teeth  and  snarled  with 
contempt  through  them  for  his  own  baseness. 
This  was  the  kind  of  world  it  was ; but  he  washed 


his  hands  of  it.  The  fault  was  in  human  nature, 
and  lie  reflected  with  pride  that  lie  had  at  least 
not  invented  human  nature;  he  had  not  sunk  so 
low  ns  that  yet.  The  notion  amused  him  ; he 
thought  lie  might  get  a Satanic  epigram  out  of  it 
some  way.  But  iu  the  mean  time  that  girl,  that 
wild  animal,  she  kept  visibly,  tangibly  before  him  ; 
if  he  put  out  his  hand  lie  might  touch  hers,  he 
might  pass  his  arm  round  her  waist.  In  Paris, 
ill  a set  he  knew  there,  what  an  effect  she  would 
be  witli  that  look  of  hers,  and  that  beauty,  all 
out  of  drawing ! They  would  recognize  the  flame 
quality  iu  her.  11c  imagined  a joke  about  her 
being  a fiery  spirit,  or  nymph,  nuiad,  whatever, 
from  one  of  her  native  gas  wells.  He  began  to 
sketch  on  a bit  of  paper  from  the  table  at  his  el- 
bow vague  lilies  that  veiled  and  reveuled  a level, 
dismal  landscape,  and  a vast  flame  against  an 
empty  sky,  and  a shape  out  of  the  flume  that 
took  on  a likeness,  and  floated  detached  from  it. 
The  sketch  ran  up  the  left  side  of  the  sheet  and 
stretched  across  it.  Beaton  laughed  out.  Pretty 
good  to  let  Fulkerson  have  that  for  the  cover  of 
his  first  number ! In  black  and  red  it  would  be 
effective;  it  would  eateh  tiie  eye  from  the  news 
stands..  He  made  a motion  to  throw  it  on  tiie 
fire,  but  held  it  back,  and  slid  it  into  the  table 
drawer,  and  smoked  on.  lie  saw  the  dummy 
with  the  other  sketch  in  the  open  drawer,  which 
he  had  brought  away  from  Fulkerson’s  in  tiie 
morning  and  slipped  in  there,  and  he  took  it  out 
and  looked  at  it.  He  made  some  criticisms  in 
line  with  his  pencil  on  it,  correcting  the  drawing 
here  and  there,  and  then  lie  respected  it  a little 
more,  though  lie  still  smiled  at  the  feminine 
quality — a young  lady  quality. 

In  spite  of  his  experience  the  night  he  called 
upon  the  Leightons,  Beaton  could  not  believe 
that  Alma  no  longer  cared  for  him.  She  played 
at  having  forgotten  him  admirably,  but  he  knew 
that  a few  months  before  she  had  been  very  mind- 
ful of  him.  He  knew  he  had  neglected  them  since 
they  came  to  New  York,  where  he  hud  led  them 
to  expect  interest,  if  not  attention;  but  lie  was 
used  to  neglecting  people,  and  he  was  somewhat 
less  used  to  being  punished  for  it — punished  and 
forgiven.  He  owned  to  himself  that  Alma  lmd 
punished  him  very  neatly,  and  so  thoroughly  that 
she  ought  to  have  been  satisfied  with  her  work 
and  to  have  forgiven  him  in  her  heart  afterward, 
lie  bore  no  resentment  after  the  first  tingling 
moments  were  past;  he  rather  admired  her  for 
it;  and  he  would  have  been  ready  to  go  back 
half  un  hour  later,  and  accept  pardon,  and  be  on 
the  footing  of  last  summer  again.  Even  now  lie 
debated  with  himself  whether  it  was  too  late  to 
call ; but  decidedly  a quarter  to  ten  seemed  late. 
The  next  day  he  determined  never  to  call  upon  the 
Leightons  again  ; but  he  had  no  reason  for  this  ; it 
merely  came  into  a transitory  scheme  of  conduct, 
of  retirement  from  the  society  of  women  altogeth- 
er; and  after  dinner  he  went  round  to  see  them. 

lie  asked  for  the  ladies,  and  they  all  three  re- 
ceived him,  Alma  not  without  a surprise  that  in- 
timated itself  to  him  and  her  mother  with  no  ap- 
preciable relenting;  Miss  Woodburn,  with  the 
needle-work  which  she  found  easier  to  be  voluble 
over  than  a book,  expressed  iu  her  welcome  a 
neutrality  both  cordial  to  Beaton  and  loyal  to 
Alma. 

“ Is  it  snowing  out-do’s  ?”  she  asked,  briskly, 
after  the  greetings  were  transacted.  “ Mali  good- 
ness !’’  she  said,  in  answer  to  his  apparent  sur- 
prise at  the  question.  “Ah  malight  as  well  have 
staid  in  the  .South,  for  all  the  winter  Ah  have  seen 
in  New  York  yet.” 

“ We  don’t  often  have  snow  much  before  New- 
Year’s,”  said  Beaton. 

“Miss  Woodburn  is  wild  for  a real  Northern 
winter,”  Mrs.  Leighton  explained. 

“The  othah  might  Ah  woke  up  and  looked  oat 
of  the  window  and  saw  all  tiie  roofs  covered  with 
snow,  and  it  turned  oat  to  be  nothing  but  iiiooii- 
lught.  I was  never  so  disappointed  in  mah  lahfe,” 
said  Miss  Woodburn. 

“If  you’ll  come  to  St.  Barnaby  next  summer, 
you  shall  have  all  the  winter  you  want,"  said 
Alma. 

“ I can’t  let  you  slander  St.  Barnaby  in  that 
way,”  said  Beaton,  with  the  air  of  wishing  to  be 
understood  as  meaning  more  than  he  said. 

“ Yes?”  returned  Alma,  coolly.  “ I didn’t  know 
you  were  so  fond  of  the  climate.” 

“I  never  think  of  it  as  a climate.  It’s  a land- 
scape. It  doesn’t  matter  whether  it’s  hot  or  cold.” 

“ With  the  thermometer  twenty  below,  you’d 
find  that  it  mattered,”  Alma  persisted. 

“You  don’t  mean  it  goes  Uoan  to  that  in  the 
summah?”  Miss  Woodburn  interposed. 

“ Well,  not  before  the  Fourth  of  the  July  after,” 
Alma  admitted. 

“Is  that  the  way  you  feel  about  St.  Barnaby 
too,  Mrs.  Leighton?”  Beaton  asked,  with  affected 
desolation. 

“ I shall  be  glad  enough  to  go  back  in  the  sum- 
mer,” Mrs.  Leighton  conceded. 

“And  I should  be  glad  to  go  now,”  said  Bea- 
ton, looking  at  Alma.  He  had  the  dummy  of 
Every  Other  Week'iu  his  hand,  and  he  saw  Alma’s 
eyes  wandering  toward  it  whenever  he  glanced 
ut  her.  “ I should  be  glad  to  go  anywhere  to  get 
out  of  a job  I've  undertaken,”  lie  continued,  to 
Mrs.  Leighton.  “ They’re  going  to  start  some 
sort  of  a new  illustrated  magazine,  and  they’ve 
got  me  in  for  their  art  department.  I’m  not  fit 
for  it ; I’d  like  to  run  away.  Don’t  you  want  to 
advise  me  a little,  Mrs.  Leighton?  You  know 
how  mueh  I value  vour  taste,  and  I’d  like  to  have 
you  look  at  the  design  for  the  cover  of  the  first 
number  : they’re  going  to  have  a different  one  for 
every  number.  I don’t  know  whether  you’ll  agree 
with  me,  but  I think  this  is  rather  nice.” 

He  faced  the  dummy  round,  and  then  laid  it 
on  the  table  before  Mrs.  Leighton,  pushing  some 
of  her  work  aside  to  make  room  for  it,  and  stand- 
ing over  her  while  she  bent  forward  to  look  at  it. 

Alma  kept  her  place,  away  from  the  table. 

“Mah  goodness!  Ho’  exciting!”  said  Miss 
Woodburn.  “ Muy  anybody  look  ?” 


“ EverybiMlv,”  said  Beaton. 

“ Well,  isn’t  it  perfectly  chorming!”  Miss  Wood- 
burn  exclaimed.  “ Come  and  look  at  this.  Miss 
Leighton,”  she  called  to  Alma,  who  reluctantly 
approached. 

“ Wlmt  lines  are  these?"  Mrs.  Leighton  asked, 
pointing  to  Beaton's  peneil  scratches. 

“They’re  suggestions  of  modification,”  lie  re 
plied. 

“ I don’t  think  they  improve  it  much.  What 
do  you  think,  Almu?” 

“ Oh,  1 don’t  know,”  said  the  girl,  constraining 
her  voice  to  ail  effect  of  indifference,  and  glancing 
carelessly  down  at  the  sketch.  “ The  design  might 
be  improved  ; but  I don’t  think  those  suggestions 
would  do  it.” 

“They’re  mine,”  said  Beaton,  fixing  his  eyes 
upon  her  with  a beautiful  sad  dreaminess  that 
lie  knew  he  could  put  into  them  ; he  spoke  with 
a dreamy  remoteness  of  tone : his  wind-harp  stop, 
Wetmore  called  it. 

“ 1 supposed  so,”  said  Alma,  calmly. 

“Oh,  mah  goodness!”  cried  Miss  Woodburn. 
“ Is  that  the  way  you  awtusts  talk  to  each  othah  ? 
Well,  Ah’m  glad  Ah’in  not  an  awtust — unless  I 
could  do  nil  the  talking.” 

“ Artists  cannot  tell  a fib,”  Alma  said,  “ or  even 
net  one,”  and  she  laughed  in  Beaton’s  upturned 
face. 

He  did  not  unbend  his  dreamy  gaze.  “You’re 
quite  right.  The  suggestions  are  stupid.” 

Alma  turned  to  Miss  Woodburn  : “ You  hear? 
Even  when  we  speak  of  our  own  work.” 

“Ah  nevali  bond  anything  lahke  it!” 

“And  the  design  itself?”  Beaton  persisted. 

“Oh.  I’m  not  an  art  editor,”  Alma  answered, 
with  a laugh  of  exultant  evasion. 

A tall,  dark,  grave-looking  man  of  fifty,  with 
a swarthy  face,  and  iron-gray  mustache  and  im- 
perial and  goatee,  entered  the  room.  Beaton 
knew  the  type;  he  had  been  through  Virginia 
sketching  for  one  of  the  illustrated  papers,  and 
he  lmd  seen  such  men  in  Richmond.  Miss 
Woodburn  hardly  needed  to  sa.v,  “ May  Ah  intro- 
duce you  to  mah  fatlmw,  Co’nel  Woodburn,  Mr. 
Beaton  ?” 

The  men  shook  hands,  mid  Colonel  Woodlmm 
said,  in  that  soft,  gentle,  slow  Southern  voice 
without  our  Northern  contractions:  "I  am  very 
glad  to  meet  you,  sir;  happy  to  make  yo’  ac- 
quaintance. Do  not  move,  madam,”  he  said  to 
Mrs.  Leighton,  who  made  a deprecatory  motion 
to  let  him  pass  to  the  chair  beyond  ber;  “I  cau 
find  mv  wav.”  He  bowed  a bulk  that  did  not 
lend  itself  readily  to  the  devotion,  and  picked  up 
the  ball  of  yarn  she  had  let  drop  out  of  her  lap 
in  half  rising.  “ Yo’  worsteds,  madam.” 

“ Yarn,  yarn,  Colonel  Wood  bum !”  Alma  shout- 
ed. “ You’re  quite  incorrigible.  A spade  is  a 
spade !” 

“ But  sometimes  it  is  a trump,  my  dear  young 
lady,”  said  the  Colonel,  with  unabated  gallantry; 
“and  when  yo’  motliah  uses  yarn,  it  is  worsteds. 
But  I respect  worsteds  even  under  the  name  of 
yarn  : our  ladies — my  own  motliah  ami  sistahs — 
iiad  to  knit  the  socks  we  wore — all  we  could  get 
— in  the  woe.” 

“ Yes,  and  aftali  the  woe,”  his  daughter  put  in. 
“The  knitting  has  not  stopped  yet  in  some 
places.  Have  vou  been  much  in  the  Soath,  Mr. 
Bcatoll?” 

Benton  explained  just  how  much. 

“ Well,  sir,”  said  the  Colonel,  “ then  you  have 
seen  a country  making  gigantic  struggles  to  re- 
trieve its  losses,  sir.  The  South  is  advancing 
with  enormous  strides,  sir.” 

“ Too  fast  for  some  of  us  to  keep  up,”  said 
Miss  Woodburn,  in  an  audible  aside.  “The  pace 
in  Charloltcsboag  is  pofectlv  killing,  and  we  had 
to  drop  oat  into  a slow  place  like  New  York.” 

“ The  progress  in  the  South  is  material  now,” 
said  the  Colonel;  “and  those  of  us  whose  in- 
terests are  in  another  direction  find  ourselves— 
isolated — isolated,  sir.  The  intellectual  centres 
are  still  in  the  No’th*  sir;  the  great  cities  draw 
the  mental  activity  of  the  country  to  them,  sir. 
Necessarily  New  York  is  the  metropolis.” 

“ Oh,  everything  comes  here,”  said  Beaton,  im- 
patient of  the  elder's  ponderosity.  Another  sort 
of  man  would  have  sympathized  with  the  South- 
erner’s willingness  to  talk  of  himself,  and  led 
him  on  to  speak  of  his  plans  and  ideals.  But 
the  sort  of  man  that  Beaton  was  could  not  do 
this;  he  put  up  the  dummy  into  the  wrapper  he 
had  let  drop  on  the  floor  beside  him,  and  tied  it 
round  with  string  while  Colonel  Wood^'irn  was 
talking.  He  got  to  his  feet  with  the  words  lie 
spoke,  and  offered  Mrs.  Leighton  his  hand 

“ Must  you  go?”  she  asked,  in  surprise. 

“ I am  on  mv  way  to  a reception,"  he  said. 
She  had  noticed  that  he  was  in  evening  dress; 
and  now  she  felt  the  vague  hurt  that  people  in- 
vited nowhere  feel  ill  the  presence  of  those  who 
are  going  somewhere.  She  did  not  feel  it  for 
herself,  but  for  her  daughter;  and  she  knew 
Alma  would  not  have  let  her  feel  it  if  she  could 
have  prevented  it.  But  Alina  had  left  the  room 
for  a moment,  and  she  tacitly  indulged  this  sense 
of  injury  in  her  behalf. 

“ Please  say  good-night  to  Miss  Leighton  for 
me,”  Beaton  continued.  He  bowed  to  Miss  Wood- 
burn,  “ Good-night,  Miss  Woodburn,”  and  to  her 
father,  bluntly,  “ Good-niglit.” 

“ Good-night,  sir,”  said  the  Colonel,  with  a sort 
of  severe  suavity. 

“ Oh,  isn’t  lie  chorming !”  Miss  Woodburn 
whispered  to  Mrs.  Leighton  when  Beaton  left  the 
room. 

Alma  spoke  to  him  in  tiie  hall  without.  “Ic" 
knew  that  was  my  design,  Mr.  Beaton.  Why  Hid 
you  bring  it  ?’’ 

“ Whv  ?”  He  looked  nt  her  in  gloomy  hesita- 
tion. Then  he  said:  “ You  know  why.  I wished 
to  talk  it  over  with  you,  to  serve  you,  please  you, 
got  back  your  good  opinion.  But  I’ve  done  nei- 
ther the  one  nor  the  other;  I’ve  made  a mess  of 
the  whole  thing.” 

Alma  interrupted  him.  “ Has  it  been  ac- 
cepted ?” 
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“ It  will  be  accepted,  if  you  will  let  it.” 

“Let  it?”  She  laughed.  “ 1 shall  be  delighted.” 
She  saw  him  swayed  a little  toward  her.  “It’s 
a matter  of  business,  isn’t  it?” 

“ Purely.  Good-night.” 

When  Alma  returned  to  the  room,  Colonel 
Woodburn  was  saying  to  Mrs.  Leighton:  “I  do 
not  contend  that  it  is  impossible,  madam,  but  it 
is  very  difficult  in  a thoroughly  commercialized 
society,  like  yours,  to  have  the  feelings  of  a gentle- 
man. How  can  a business  man,  whose  prosper- 
ity, whose  earthly  salvation,  necessarily  lies  in  the 
adversity  of  some  one  else,  be  delicate  and  chiv- 
alrous, or  even  honest?  If  we  could  have  had 
time  to  perfect  our  system  at  the  South,  to  elimi- 
nate what  was  evil  and  develop  what  was  good 
in  it,  we  should  have  had  a perfect  system.  Hut 
the  virus  of  commercialism  was  in  us  too;  it 
forbade  us  to  make  the  best  of  a divine  institu- 
tion, and  tempted  us  to  make  the  worst.  Now 
the  curse  is  on  the  whole  country;  the  dollar  is 
the  measure  of  every  value,  the  stamp  of  every 
success.  What  does  not  sell,  is  a failure;  and 
what  sells,  succeeds.” 

“The  hobby  is  oat,  rnah  deahr,"  said  Miss 
Woodburn,  in  an  audible  aside  to  Alma. 

“ Were  you  speaking  of  me,  Colonel  Wood- 
bum  ?”  Alma  asked. 

“Surely  not,  my  dear  young  lady.” 

“ But  he’s  been  saying  that  awtusts  are  just  as 
greedy  aboat  money  as  anybody,”  said  his  daugh- 
ter. 

“ The  law  of  commercialism  is  on  everything 
in  a commercial  society,”  the  Colonel  explained, 
softening  the  tone  in  which  his  convictions  were 
presented.  “The  final  reward  of  art  is  money, 
and  not  the  pleasure  of  creating.” 

“Perhaps  they  would  be  willing  to  take  it  all 
out  in  that,  if  othah  people  would  let  them  pay 
their  bills  in  tha  pleasure  of  creating,"  his  daugh- 
ter teased. 

“ They  are  helpless,  like  all  the  rest,”  said  her 
father,  with  the  same  deference  to  her  os  to  oth- 
er women.  “ I do  not  blame  them.” 

“ Oh,  mah  goodness ! Didn’t  you  say,  sir,  that 
Mr.  Beaton  had  bad  manners  ?” 

Alma  relieved  a confusion  which  he  seemed  to 
feel  in  reference  to  her.  “ Bad  manners  ? He 
has  no  manners!  That  is,  when  he’s  himself. 
He  has  pretty  good  ones  when  lie’s  somebody 
else.”  , 

Miss  Woodburn  began,  “ Oh,  mah — ” and  then 
stopped  herself.  Alma’s  mother  looked  at  her 
with  distressful  question,  but  the  girl  seemed  per- 
fectly cool  and  contented ; and  she  gave  her  mind 
provisionally  to  a point  suggested  by  Colonel 
Woodburn’s  talk. 

“Still,  I can’t  believe  it  was  right  to  hold  peo- 
ple in  slavery,  to  whip  them  and  sell  them.  It 
never  did  seem  right  to  me,”  she  added,  in  apol- 
ogy for  her  extreme  sentiments  to  the  gentleness 
of  her  adversary. 

“I  quite  agree  with  you,  madam,”  said  the 
Colonel.  “ Those  were  the  abuses  of  the  institu- 
tion. But  if  we  had  not  been  vitiated  on  the  one 
hand  and  threatened  on  the  other  by  the  spirit 
of  commercialism  from  the  North — and  from 
Europe  too — those  abuses  could  have  been  elim- 
inated, and  the  institution  developed  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  mild  patriarchalism  of  the  divine  in- 
tention.” The  Colonel  hitched  his  chair,  which 
figured  a hobby  careering  upon  its  hind  legs,  a 
little  toward  Mrs.  Leighton,  and  the  girls  ap- 
proached their  heads,  and  began  to  whisper;  they 
fell  deferentially  silent  when  the  Colonel  paused 
in  his  argument,  and  went  on  again  when  he 
went  on. 

At  last  they  heard  Mrs.  Leighton  saying,  “And 
have  you  heard  from  the  publishers  about  your 
book  yet  ?” 

Then  Miss  Woodburn  cut  in,  before  her  father 
could  answer:  “The  coase  of  commercialism  i3 
on  that  too.  They  are  trahing  to  fahnd  oat 
whethah  it  will  pay.” 

“And  they  are  right — quite  right,”  said  the 
Colonel.  “ There  is  no  longer  any  other  criterion ; 
and  even  a work  that  attacks  the  system  must  be 
submitted  to  the  tests  of  the  system.” 

“The  system  won’t  accept  destruction  on  any 
othah  tomes,”  said  Miss  Woodburn,  demurely. 

(TO  1IK  OONTLNUKD.] 


THE  BIG  TROUBLE  AT  THE 
BAGDAD  FREE-WJLL  CHURCH. 

“We-alls  Babtiss,  or  we-alls  ain’t.  Dat’s  my 
’pinion.  But  ebber  sincet  we-alls  wusshipped  in 
de  ole  log  cabin  by  de  branch  we’s  been  called 
de  Free-will  Meetiii’.  Now  we-alls  might  be 
Methodis’,  er  Prisbeteern,  er  ’Piscopal,  er  dem 
tight  hick’ry  Baptiss,  fer  all  we-alls  said  to  de 
contrarywise ; an’  now  dat  we-alls  has  built  de 
Lawd  a shoo-'nuff  house,  it’s  my  ’pinion  dat  we 
sh’d  put  ovah  de  do’  de  ’scription,  in  white  let- 
tahs,  ‘De  Free-will  Baptiss  African  Chu’ch.’  Den, 
if  any  of  de  young  folks  gits  toll’d  off,  dey  won’t 
have  no  scuses  lef’  to  deir  backs  dat  dey  mistook 
de  place.  An’  dem  folks  dat  move  to  town,  an’ 
done  potend  dey  can’t  find  deir  own.  meetin’,  ’ll 
hab  ter  fly  round  an’  done  git  up  some  new  pro- 
jeckin’  ter  'count  fer  deir  doin’s.”  Uncle  Cassius 
Culpepper  wiped  his  head  with  a resplendent  ban- 
dana, and  after  bestowing  a benignant  smile 
upon  the  people  about  him,  sat  down.  Uncle 
Zebedee  Fisher  rose,  with  a flounce,  at  the  other 
side  of  the  meeting-house.  A sore  tooth,  which 
had  not  been  relieved  by  the  efforts  of  a friend 
to  pry  it  out  with  a chisel,  tormented  him.  More- 
over, he  was  secretly  fretted  that  he  had  been 
obliged  to  defer  to  the  superior  judgment  of  Uncle 
Cassius  in  the  matter  of  pulpit  furnishings  for  the 
new  meeting- house. 

“ It  are  my  ’pinion,”  he  began,  with  unneces- 
sary heat,  “ dat  dem  letters  orter  be  brack.  An’ 
if  we-alls  has  ter  p’intedly  tell  de  whole  worl’ 
we’s  Babtiss,  which  I’s  jiss  as  ready  ter  do  as 
:r  read,  ‘ De  Afri 
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Free-will  Baptiss  Chu’ch.’  Dat’s  dc  ’scription 
on  de  chu’ch  at  Atalanty,  an’  dat’s  de  way  it  ott 
’o  be,  if  we-alls  has  it,  or  not  at  all.” 

Though  a class  of  young  men  were  coming  up 
who  had  been  sent  to  school,  and  had  many  other 
advantages  denied  their  elders,  Uncle  Cassius  Cul- 
pepper und  Uncle  Zebedee  Fisher  were  the  great 
men  in  the  membership  of  the  Free-will  Church 
of  Bagdad,  which  is  a quarter  of  a pretty  South- 
ern city.  Uncle  Cassius  had  been  the  butler  of 
Major  Jack  Culpepper,  the  principal  man  in  the 
county.  A quick-tempered  bachelor,  and  an  ad- 
vocate of  the  theory  that  sparing  the  rod  spoils 
the  negro,  the  Major  had  ruled  his  people  with 
an  iron  hand.  But  Uncle  Cassius  had  from  his 
earliest  consciousness  felt  himself  a Culpepper, 
and  held  himself  accordingly.  His  manners  were 
courtly,  his  instincts  refined,  and  his  speeches,  at 
least  by  the  old  folks,  were  considered  models  of 
eloquence.  He  had  prospered  since  freedom,  and 
owned  a little  cabin  among  the  pines  on  the  Mag- 
nolia Road.  But  with  the  Culpepper  name  he  had 
inherited  some  traditions,  which  had  made  it  dif- 
ficult for  him  to  thrive  as  he  might  with  less  gen- 
erous tendencies.  Uncle  Zebedee  had  been  a sort 
of  general  utility  man  fora  certain  Nathan  Fisher, 
whose  antecedents  were  unknown,  and  who  had 
begun  life  in  Georgia  as  an  overseer.  From  this 
employment  he  had  become  a cotton  broker,  and 
had  acquired  a narrow  footing  in  society  by  mar- 
rying a cousin  of  a prominent  family.  But  peo- 
ple called  him  “that  man  Fisher”  behind  his 
back,  and  though  at  his  death  he  had  given  Uncle 
Zebedee  ten  acres  of  excellent  land,  a span  of 
mules,  and  a wagon,  making  him  the  richest  man 
of  his  race  anywhere  about,  Uncle  Zebedee,  in  the 
minds  of  the  older  generation,  bore  the  same  re- 
lation to  Uncle  Cassius  that  his  old  master  had 
borne  to  the  late  Major,  lu  financial  matters 
Uncle  Zebedee’s  opinion  had  the  weight  his  prop- 
erty entitled  him  to,  but  in  those  matters  which 
are  decided  by  taste  and  a sense  of  what  is  tit- 
ling, Uncle  Cassius  was  the  tinul  authority. 

After  a long  struggle  the  Free-will  Church  had 
built  themselves  a new  house  of  worship,  and  the 
day  of  its  dedication  had  been  full  of  unalloyed 
rejoicing.  There  had  been  many  prayers  and 
speeches  and  much  fervid  singing  of  the  old 
hymns,  und  the  people  had  come  up  to  the  altar 
again  and  aguin  to  give  money,  and  then  to  give 
pledges,  till  only  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  dol- 
lars remained  to  be  provided  for.  It  was  then, 
seeing  no  more  could  be  done,  that  Uncle  Cas- 
sius had  offered  his  suggestion. 

Every- prominent  man  has  his  following,  and 
the  assembly  was  divided  in  seutimeut  in  an  in- 
stant. Uncle  Zebedee  had  gone  to  the  Atlanta 
Exposition,  and  had  stopped  at  a hotel,  as  became 
a capitalist.  His  friends  believed  his  travels  and 
knowledge  of  the  world  should  count  for  some- 
thing. On  the  other  hand,  Uncle  Cassius’s  friends 
sniffed  audibly,  as  Uncle  Zebedee  could  not  read, 
whereas  Uncle  Cassius  could  read  and  write  very 
well. 

“De  old  folks  cud  see  brack  letters  bettah,” 
reasoned  Caesar  Jones,  in  the  hot  debate  that  fol- 
lowed. “ An’ dey’s  mo”propriatin’.  HV*  brack, 
an’  dis  ia  de  Free-will  African,  not  w’ite  folks’s 
meetin’.” 

“ Laws  a Moses ! our  brackness  ain’t  nothin’ 
I’s  so  bery  thankful  fer,”  irritably  put  in  Pompey 
Mitchell,  who  was  a bright  yellow  color.  “ I 
don’t  see  no  use  in  a-stompin’  on  verse’ f.” 

Mr.  Camp,  the  pastor,  anxious  to  conciliate  both 
parties,  pleaded  and  cujoled  and  scolded  by  turns, 
until  he  restored  quiet  enough  to  announce  that 
in  two  weeks  there  would  be  a picnic  to  celebrate 
the  fourth  day  of  July. 

“ I hopes  an’  prays  an’  trusts  dat  de  ’range- 
ments  ’ll  meet  you-all’s  disproval,”  he  said,  anx- 
iously. “’Twon’l  be  no  mere  atomic  picnic,  do 
dat ’ll  be  well ’tended  to,  but  yoo  min’s ’ll  be 
feasted.  De  fust  t’ing  ’ll  be  pra’r.  IV  doin’s 
dem  dat  ain’t  begun  wid  a blessin’.  Den  Unc’ 
Zebedee  Fisher  ’ll  lead  us  in  some  ole-fashioned 
hymus;  mu  water  han’  at  dat,  Unc’ Zebedee  is. 
Den  Unc’  Cassius  ’ll  make  a ’dress  ’bout  ole  times, 
an’  his  ’pinion  ’bout  new  times.  Yoo  all  knows 
what  Unc’  Cassius  am  on  a speech.  Den  I’s 
gwine  ter  read  de  Coustitertusion  ob  de  United 
States — dat  great  dockymint  you-alls  hab  heard 
sich  a mons’ous  heap  ’bout  fum  de  quality.  De 
’casion  ’ll  be  closed  up  by  de  young  folks  singiu’ 
sich  chunes  as  dey  picks  out.  Dose  dat  ’prove 
dis  ’rangement  ’ll  please  rise  whar  dey’s  settin’.” 

The  programme  was  unanimously  approved, 
but  as  the  people  dispersed,  the  question  at  issue 
between  the  two  uncles  was  rancorously  debated, 
and  many  petty  quarrels  were  started  that  death 
alone  put  an  end  to. 

Uncle  Zebedee  voiced  his  feelings  without  re- 
straint, but  Uncle  Cassius  went  homeward  medi- 
tative and  cairn,  his  thoughts  intent  upon  his 
speech,  which  he  was  determinal  should  settle 
the  question  of  his  superiority  for  some  time  to 
ctfine.  The  next  day  he  bought  a ten-cent  bottle 
of  ink,  a new  pen,  and  six  sheets  of  fool’s-cap 
paper.  But  he  wasted  no  time  with  these  imple- 
ments of  literary  achievement,  for  the  daily  wants 
must  be  supplied  by  daily  labor.  His  dear  old 
deaf  sister  Dinah  needed  a new  shawl,  and  he 
needed  a new  alpaca  coat  for  the  picnic ; more- 
over, what  Mr.  Camp  had  called  the  “ stomic  re- 
freshments ’’  must  be  well  provided.  So  he  made 
curious  hieroglyphs  upon  his  fool’s-cap  paper  late 
at  night  and  early  in  the  morning,  and  spent  the 
day  seeking  work  at  his  usual  post,  the  corner  of 
the  Exchange  Hotel.  His  business  was  named 
by  himself  "haulin’.”  His  tiny  dray  had  two 
tiny  wheels.  Jackson  Robinson,  in  return  for  a 
favor  for  which  Uncle  Cassius  had  refused  to  re- 
ceive pay,  had  painted  the  shafts  of  the  vehicle 
red,  and  upon  one  of  them  had  printed  in  black 
the  legend,  “ Limited.”  He  had  thought  it  a good 
joke,  and  had  laughed  much  about  it.  But  Uncle 
Cassius,  to  whom  it  never  occurred  to  suspect 
mean  motives,  thought  the  name  very  proper, 
and  was  correspondingly  grateful.  Small  as  it 


was,  the  Limited  could  carry  extraordinary  loads 
for  two  bits,  and  as  enterprise  and  faithfulness 
are  in  demand  the  world  over,  Uncle  Cassius  did 
the  best  business  of  any  man  of  his  calling  in  the 
citv. 

the  3d  of  July  found  Uncle  Cassius  proudly 
serene.  His  six  sheets  of  foolscap  were  crowded 
with  what  he  called  “p’ints,”  and  he  had  recited 
his  speech  several  times  “ in  a voice,”  as  he  termed 
elocutionary  effects,  to  his  sister,  and  the  equally 
appreciative  gum  trees  behind  his  cabin.  Uncle 
Zebedee  and  his  friends  were  saying  some  un- 
pleasant things,  but  he  was  conscious  that  he 
laid  something  in  store  which  would  extinguish 
all  opposition  to  his  wishes  in  the  Free-will  com- 
munion for  some  time  to  come.  With  the  ten 
dollars  in  the  tin  box  now  tucked  in  between  the 
logs  at  the  head  of  Ids  bed  he  intended  to  begin 
the  raising  of  the  remainder  of  the  church  debt. 
The  Free-will  Meeting-house  was  not  the  house  of 
God,  he  reasoned,  so  long  as  Jackson  Robinson 
held  a mortage  on  it. 

“I’ll  raise  dat  debt!"  shouted  Uncle  Cassius 
into  his  sister’s  dull  ears.  “ De  Free-will  folkses 
’ll  tin’  out  dat  a man  ol>  fambly  are  mo’  ’count 
den  a half-strainer,  ef  he  do  hab  a plantation  an’ 
er  span  mules.” 

“ Laws  a Moses,  but  I’m  glad  ter  see  ver,  Unc’ 
Cass,”  said  Pompey  Mitehel,  when,  on  the  eventful 
morning.  Uncle  Cassius  appeared  at  the  corner 
of  the  Exchange.  “ I tole  Sis’  Holden  dat  I’d 
tell  ye  do  fust  t’ing,  fer  I ’low’d  voo’  be  glad 
ter  know  sompin’  'bout  Marso  Wanton  Culpep- 
puh and  Pompey  shifted  his  weight  from  his 
lame  to  his  good  leg.  “ She  ’low’d  w’en  she  seed 
dat  light  las’  flight  she  felt  like  she’d  drap  inter 
her  tracks  in  er  fnint.  She  war  alius  tumble 
triflin’,  war  Sis’  Holden,  ter  my  way  ob  t’inkin’. 
W’at’s  ther  good  ob  faintin’  w’en  dere’s  sompin’ 
ter  tin’  out  ?” 

“Whar  war  de  light?”  cried  Uncle  Cassius,  in 
much  excitement;  “an’  whar  am  Marse  Cul- 
peppah  ?” 

“ De  light  war  up  in  de  Gin’al’s  ole  room  at  de 
ole  place,”  said  Pompey,  prolonging  the  pleasure 
of  telling  his  news  as  long  as  possible.  “An’  Sis’ 
Holden  she  said  she  felt  like  she  hadn’t  a bone 
in  her  twell  she  seed  de  doetah  u-comin’  out’n 
de  do’ ; an’  no  wondali,  for  de  moon  war  jiss  aris- 
in’  ober  de  tops  ob  de  willers  in  de  holler,  an’  a 
sqiiiuch-owil  war  a-cryin’ — ” 

“Am  Marse  Wanton  up  to  de  ole  place?” 
broke  in  Uncle  Cassius,  abruptly. 

“ Fer  a fact,”  admitted  Pompey.  “ Praise 
glorv  de  ole  Major  couldn’t  tek  de  homestead  to 
der  kentry  whar  he  went,  an’  dat  blessed  feller 
hab  come  back  to  his  own  ! But  dey  do  say  lie’s 
mighty  bad  wid  some  kin’  of  fevali,  an’  dey  Mow 
he’s  mighty  po’,  an’  dere  ain’t  no  one  ter  do  a lick 
fo’  ’im  but  ole  Laviny.” 

“My  King!”  exclaimed  Uncle  Cassius;  and  a 
shadow  floated  between  him  and  the  brightness 
of  the  day.  He  saw  himself  a barefooted  little 
boy  riding  a long  stick  beside  Marse  Wanton, 
who  bestrode  the  same  sort  of  a steed,  and  both 
were  going  at  a fust  gallop  down  the  red  sand 
road  that  wound  in  and  out  among  the  majestic 
oaks  that  stood  between  Oaklmrst  and  the  high- 
way, a mile  distant.  Never  had  a little  slave  a 
more  imperious  or  more  generous  playmate.  If 
“young  marse”  insisted  upon  instant  obedience 
to  his  orders,  he  never  allowed  the  punishment 
of  any  mischief. to  fall  upon  his  ally,  but  took  it 
himself  without  a whimper.  It  was  he  who 
taught  Cassius  to  read  and  write,  and  when  dis- 
covered and  flogged  by  his  older  half-brother,  the 
Major,  he  shut  his  little  white  teeth  together,  and 
when  it  was  over  gave  Cassius  one  of  his  pret- 
tiest books,  .-Ksop’s  Fables  illustrated.  Ah,  what 
a sad  time  it  was  when,  after  the  old  General’s 
funeral,  young  marse  had  gone  to  live  with  his 
mother’s  people,  and  the  wide  acres  of  Oaklmrst 
fell  under  the  sway  of  Major  Jack  ! Uncle  Cas- 
sius forgot  for  a moment  that  he  was  a free  man, 
the  owner  of  a cabin,  a — “double  pen”  at  that — 
of  the  Limited,  and  of  Nee/.er,  who,  if  not  every- 
thing to  be  desired  in  looks,  had  good  blood  in 
him,  and  could  go  surprisingly  well  for  a horse 
of  his  years. 

“ It  are  mighty  bad  t’ing  ter  be  ailin’  an’  po’  an’ 
’lone,”  went  on  Pompey.  “ An’  dey  do  say  Marse 
Wanton  fit  wid  de  Fed’rals." 

Uncle  Cassius’s  long  sensitive  upper  lip  closed 
firmly  over  his  dazzling  teeth,  and  he  shut  his 
eyes.  The  one  thing  he  was  afraid  of  was  ill- 
ness. “ Did  Sis’  Holden  say  ’twar  a cotchin’  sick- 
ness ?”  he  asked. 

“She  ’lowed  ’twas  so,”  said  Pompey,  industri- 
ously turning  the  crank  of  his  pea-nut  roaster. 

All  the  morrow’s  possible  triumphs  passed  be- 
fore Uncle  Cassius’s  mental  vision  as  a pano- 
rama. Then  came  a verse  of  the  chapter  he  had 
read  that  morning — “ I was  sick,  and  vc  visited 
me.”  In  the  most  intimate  fibre  of  his  being  he 
felt  that  he  would  he  present  at  that  final  reckon- 
ing, when  the  heavens  shall  depart  as  a scroll, 
and  the  quick  and  the  dead  shall  be  marshalled 
before  the  Lord.  His  hesitation  lasted  scarcely 
a moment.  Neezer  received  a sharp  twitch,  which 
he.  knew  meant  “ go,"  and  in  no  long  time  the 
cabin  latch  string  was  drawn  in,  and  Dinah,  with 
the  big  basket  which  was  to  have  gone  to  the 
picnic,  was  in  the  Limited,  and  on  her  way  to 
Oaklmrst. 

“ We  b’long  to  de  fambly,  sah,”  explained 
Uncle  Cassius  to  the  doctor,  who  was  new  to  the 
region.  “ I war  raised  with  Marse  Wanton,  an’ 
we  ’lowed  ’twa’n’t  no  time  fo’  ole  Laviny  ter  be 
nussin’.  She  ain’t  above  tti’nin’  to  er  witch  an’ 
riding’  dat  sick  man  to  witch  meetin’.”  Uncle 
Cassius  spoke  in  a whisper,  having  no  desire 
to  excite  the  wrath  of  so  powerful  a person  as 
Laviny.  “ Bein’  Culpeppahs  ourselves,  we  ’lowed 
we  couldn’t  noways  hab  her  ’round.” 

It  was  a hard  fight  with  Death,  and  there  would 
have  been  no  question  of  his  victory  had  not  Un- 
cle Cassius  appeared  just  when  he  did.  But 
when  the  crisis  was  over,  and  the  last  of  the  Cul- 


peppers began  the  difficult  climb  back  to  strength, 
the  perplexities  of  his  nurse  increased  with  every 
day.  " Wine  and  nourishing  food  arc  all  he 
needs,”  said  the  doctor  ; and  then,  as  Uncle  Cas- 
sius was  silent,  he  went  his  way,  as  a man  North- 
ern born  is  wont  to.  Men  born  among  snows 
are  sympathetic,  but  they  arc  slow  to  show  it. 
Cobwebs  alone  occupied  the  Culpepper  cellars, 
and  not  a chicken  scratched  about  the  rotting 
stables,  or  in  the  riotous  waste  where  once  was 
“ my  lady’s  rose  garden."  The  ten  silver  dollars 
which  were  to  have  headed  the  subscription  to 
wipe  out  the  debt  on  the  Free-will  Church  were 
soon  gone,  and  one  morning  there  was  a journey 
made  to  the  city,  during  w hich,  all  the  way  un- 
der the  majestic  pines,  and  past  the  three-mile 
branch,  Uncle  Cassius  thanked  the  Lord  that 
he  possessed  the  Limited  and  Neezer  to  ex- 
change for  delicacies  for  his  old  friend.  But 
there  came  a dav  when  Uncle  Cassius  could  not 
go  on  with  his  labor  of  love.  He  dozed  in  his 
chair,  and  replied  to  all  questions  addressed  to 
him  by  unintelligible  muitei  ings.  “ He  can’t 
live,”  said  the  doctor,  who,  being  young,  formed 
an  opinion  early.  “The  trouble  is  all  in  his 
head.” 

“Cass,  dear  old  fellow,  pay  attention,  if  you 
can,”,  begged  Wanton  Culpepper  one  breathless 
August  morning.  “God  bless  you!  I know 
what  you  have  done  for  me,  and  I am  not  a poor 
man.  Dinah  shall  have  a good  home,  and  Nee- 
zer shall  live  on  the  fat  of  the  land.  Is  there 
anything  else  ?” 

Uncle  Cassius  slowly  opened  his  tired  eyes. 
“Dat  debt  on  de  Free-will,”  lie  murmured. 

“ I’ll  pay  it  to-day,"  said  Culpepper. 

“ Not  till  dat  Unc’  Zeb  gib  in  ’bout  ’scription,” 
interposed  Uncle  Cassius,  with  a gasp. 

Doctors  are  sometimes  mistaken,  and  when  the 
corn  and  tobacco  crops  were  quite  laid  by,  Uncle 
Cassius,  bald  as  a baby,  and  very  feeble,  crept 
into  the  meeting-house.  No  one  was  willing  that 
he  should  sit  in  his  accustomed  place.  Mr.  Camp 
himself  assisted  him  to  a rocking-chair  near  the 
pulpit,  brought  in  from  the  cabin  of  Pompey 
Mitchell  for  the  purpose.  When  the  sermon  was 
over,  leaning  heavily  upon  his  cane.  Uncle  Cassius 
drew  himself  up,  and  said,  quite  in  his  old  voice, 
“ Bredderin,  I’d  like  fer  ter  make  a few  remarks.” 

“ It  doos  us  proud  to  hear  yoo,”  said  Mr.  Camp ; 
and  cries  of,  “Go  on,  brudder !’’  came  from  all 
sides. 

“ Yoo  all  knows  I’s  been  in  de  valley  ob  de 
shudder,”  the  old  man  continued,  gravely.  “ Yas, 
my  feet  hab  been  down  to  de  ribber;  but  de  Lawd 
seen  I was  noways  ready,  an’  sez  He,  jess  afore  I 
plomp  in,  ‘Tu’n  back,  Cassius!’  ” 

There  was  a breath  of  silence,  which  Mrs.  Camp 
broke  by  crying,  “ Praise  de  Lawd  !” 

“ An’  whiles  I was  a-gittin’  my  strength,”  went 
on  Uncle  Cassius, “ I dess  nachelly  was  set  studyin’ 
w’at  for  de  Lawd  done  said  ter  me,  ‘Tu’n  back  !’ 
An’  I study,  an’  I study,  an’  I foun’  out.  W’y, 
bredderin  an’  sisterin,  I was  dat  sot  in  my  own 
will  dat  I war  ’terrnined  ter  jine  de  Hick’ry  Bap- 
tisses  'fore  I’d  gib  in  ter  Br’er  Unc’  Zeb ; w’en  all 
de  time  I know’d,  as  you  all  knows,  dat  brack 
iettalis  show  off  bettah,  jess ’s  he  say,  an’  w’at  dey 
has  down  t’  Atlanty  nachelly  is.” 

Uncle  Zebedee,  who  had  come  forward  now, 
laid  a trembling  hand  upon  the  invalid’s  arm. 
“ Doan’  vo  say  nudder  wud,”  he  said,  with  much 
excitement.  “ I's  gwine  to  der  coss  myself  ob  dat 
’scription  in  w’ite  ohaney  paint,  an’  it’s  gwine  ter 
be,  Free-will  Baptiss  African.  Dess  dat  away, 
an’  no  oder.” 

Sister  Camp,  who  had  suffered  much  in  her 
tnind  because  of  the  difference  between  these  two 
good  men,  broke  into  the  exultant  strains  of,  “ I’m 
goin’  up  the  hill  of  Zion.”  The  Big  Trouble  was 
over.  Elizabeth  Cumings. 


BULLS  AND  BEARS. 

The  farmer  with  the  banker  ranks; 

He’s-  not  afraid  of  “ bulls  and  bears  ” ; 

He  manages  substantial  banks. 

In  which  he  holds  “advancing"  shares. 

Tender  his  lambs,  tit  for  the  slaughter ; 

“Lively”  the  stock  he  has  to  water. 

His  banks  are  banks  of  loam  and  clay, 

His  shares  are  plough-shares  in  the  mould. 

Nature  ho  trusts,  and  gets  his  pay 
In  dividends  of  green  and  gold. 

His  “margins”  are  in  fields  grown  over 

With  crops,  and  he  can  “ live  in  clover.” 

His  stock  if  “ down  ” is  sure  to  “ rise  ” 

When  he  “calls”  “white  face,”  “spot,”  and 
“ roan  ” ; 

And  he  is  “cute”  and  worldly  wise 
When  speculators  ask  a loan. 

He  prospers  well  at  money-making 

E’en  when  his  richest  banks  are  breaking. 

Tiie  fanner  with  his  “spanking”  team, 

“Lightfoot”  and  “Swift,”  can  sweep  the  plain. 

His  “ splendid  sorrel  ” and  his  “ cream  ” 

Will  “ take  no  dust,”  with  might  and  mane  ■ 

They  speed  in  triumph  fast  and  faster, 

Uphill  and  dowu  without  disaster. 

His  face  is  bronzed,  bis  hands  are  brown. 

But  ou  his  name  there  is  no  stain. 

He  sleeps  well  when  his  stock  is  down, 

For  well  he  knows  'twill  rise  again. 

And  when  time  brings  fate’s  rainy  weather 

He’ll  discount  what  he’s  “put”  together. 


In  field  and  orchard  we  behold 
The  ploughman’s  promissory  notes. 

His  green  backs  are  redeemed  with  gold. 

Ami  not  with  “stuff"  the  broker  flouts. 

His  best  protection  his  good  sense  is, 

Nor  bulls  nor  bears  break  down  his  fences 
George  W.  Bcnq^V 

Original  from 
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JOHNSTOWN  AND  THE  FLOODS. 

The  floods  that  have  brought  death  and  dis- 
aster to  the  people  of  both  sides  of  the  Alleghany 
Mountains  in  Pennsylvania  culminated  on  Friday 
afternoon,  May  3 1st.  They  extended  over  a wide 
region  of  country,  embracing  the  whole  State  of 
Pennsylvania,  a small  part  of  New  York,  Mary- 
land, and  the  District  of  Columbia.  As  this  ar- 
ticle is  written,  the  deaths  and  losses  which  have 
been  inflicted  by  the  rushing  waters  have  not  been 
measured.  It  is  very  probable  that  they  will  nev- 
er be.  The  chances  are  that  the  dead  will  never 
be  accurately  counted.  It  is  estimated  now  that 
at  least  12,000,  perhaps  14,000,  people  have  per- 
ished. Millions  of  property  has  been  destroyed. 

It  had  been  raining  many  days  before  the  dam 
in  Conemaugh  Lake  gave  way,  and  the  floods 
washed  Johnstown,  Conemaugh,  and  the  attendant 
train  of  villages  nearly  out  of  existence.  The 
streams  in  the  Great  Valley  and  on  both  sides  of 
the  Appalachian  range  were  filled  to  choking. 
The  earth  was  saturated, and  could  hold  no  more. 
Day  after  day  the  clouds  poured  down  their  con- 
tents into  the  streams  that  ran  out  of  and  across 
the  mountains  of  Pennsylvania  and  New  York, 
into  the  Ohio  Basin  on  one  side,  and  the  middle 
Atlantic  s!c;-jj  on  the  other.  The  rivers  and 
brooks  rose  brawling,  and  the  lakes  and  ponds 
began  to  overflow  their  dams.  Just  before  Fri- 
day, the  31st  of  May,  a great  storm  hung  over 
the  hills  and  valleys  of  the  middle  Atlantic  water- 
shed, the  Ohio  River  Basin,  and  the  drainage 
basins  of  Lakes  Ontario,  Erie,  and  Huron.  Rain 
fell  for  many  hours,  and  in  enormous  quantities. 
Four  and  a half  inches  marked  about  the  average 


fall  for  a few  hours  preceding  the  dreadful  dis- 
aster which  has  saddened  the  country  for  many 
days,  and  called  forth  the  heroism  and  humanity 
of  its  citizens  to  an  extent  that  has  been  never 
equalled  except  when  war  swept  over  the  land. 
When  this  last  rain  came  there  was  no  power  of 
absorption  left  in  the  ground.  The  water  ran 
off  the  resisting  surface,  and  into  the  streams, 
which  even  then  were  gorged  and  dangerous,  and 
the  floods  came. 

These  are  not  usually  dangerous  streams.  They 
run  through  deep  troughs  cut  into  the  moun- 
tains. The  Alleghany  Mountains  in  this  part 
of  the  system  of  which  they  are  part  do  not 
rise  to  a great  height,  and  the  Great  Valley 
is  nearly  as  accessible  to  railroads  and  other 
means  of  communication  as  the  plane  countries 
farther  west.  In  dry  weather  the  streams  are 
low,  nnd  frequent  dams  are  essential  to  make 
them  available  for  water-power.  There  are  dams 
also  for  floating  logs  in  the  region  on  the  western 
branch  of  the  Susquehanna,  where  Williamsport, 
Clearfield,  and  other  suffering  towns  and  cities 
are  situated.  Pennsylvania  is  divided,  hydro- 
graphic&lly,  into  three  divisions.  The  first  is  the 
great  Eastern  Slope,  which  descends  from  the  pri- 
mary water-shed  to  the  tide-water  plane  of  the 
Atlantic  seaboard.  Through  this  runs  the  Sus- 
quehanna. Parallel  with  it,  and  subject  to  very 
much  the  same  conditions,  flows  the  Potomac. 
Running  into  the  Susquehanna,  the  one  at  Nor- 
thumberland and  the  other  near  Harrisburg,  are 
the  west  branch  of  the  main  river  and  the  Juni- 
ata. The  former  of  these  crosses  the  mountains 
to  feed  the  largest  river  of  the  Middle  Atlantic 
Basin ; the  latter  rises  in  the  eastern  slope  of  the 


mountains  and  within  the  Atlantic  water  shed. 
The  second  hydrographic  division  of  the  State 
is  an  irregular  trough,  its  uniformity  being  broken 
by  the  characteristic  division  of  the  Appalachian 
system  into  parallel  mountain  ranges.  It  is  wa- 
tered by  the  feeders  of  the  Ohio  River.  It  is 
here  that  Johnstown  was,  and  it  is  here  that  the 
Conemaugh  River  takes  its  rise.  The  trough  at 
this  point  is  between  the  Alleghany  Mountains 
nnd  Laurel  Hills.  The  Conemaugh  at  Johnstown 
has  a feeder  of  its  own,  known  as  Stony  Creek. 
The  stream  begins  some  distance  east  of  Johns- 
town, and  runs  to  the  borough, where  it  is  joined 
by  Stony  Creek.  The  river  passes  under  a heavy 
stone  railway  bridge,  and  by  the  neighboring  vil- 
lage of  Cambria,  named  from  the  county  of  which 
Johnstown  is  the  seat.  Then  it  continues  west- 
ward, makes  its  wav  by  Blairsville  to  the  Kis- 
kiminitas,  which  is  one  of  the  principal  feeders 
of  the  Alleghany  River.  Williamsport  is  in  the 
drainage  basin  of  the  Atlantic  slope,  while  Johns- 
town has  been  destroyed  by  a feeder  of  the  Ohio. 


The  third  division  of  the  State  is  a small  slope  in 
Erie  County,  which  declines  to  the  lake. 

Johnstown  was  situated  in  a triangle  of  low- 
lying  land.  The  embankment  of  the  Pennsylva- 
nia Railroad  is  on  one  side  of  this  plane,  and 
above  the  site  of  the  town ; the  river  swept 
around  it.  The  waters  are  generally  quiet  and 
placid,  although  swift,  and  the  scenery  is  charm- 
ing. Blue  mountains  in  continuous  lines,  with- 
out peaks,  covered  with  forests,  cleft  for  the  pas- 
sage of  the  mountain  streams,  make  the  back- 
ground of  the  picture  on  every  side.  Very  near, 
on  the  Conemaugh,  is  the  Pack-Saddle,  celebrated 
in  the  scenery  of  the  State. 

Johnstown  itself  has  been  one  of  the  busiest 
manufacturing  pluces  in  the  country.  It  was 
made,  and  is  largely  owned,  bv  the  Cambria  Iron 
Company,  one  of  the  largest  and  most  flourishing 
establishments  of  its  kind  in  Pennsylvania.  Cone- 
maugh was  near  it,  and  the  two  together  were 
called  Johnstown  City.  In  its  various  furnaces 
and  mills  the  company  employed  about  5000  peo- 
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pie.  The  community  consisted  largely  of  work- 
ing-men, and  their  houses  on  the  flat  were  wood- 
en structures  built  in  rows,  the  property  of  the 
corporation.  The  officers  of  the  company,  the 
merchants,  and  professional  men  lived  on  the 
hills.  There  were  churches,  schools,  and  a public 
library,  established  nnd  sustained  by  the  com- 
pany. The  recent  growth  of  the  population  had 
been  very  rapid.  In  1880  the  population  of  the 
borough  of  Johnstown  was  8380.  Before  its  de- 
struction it  had  10,000,  and  it  was  estimated 
that  from  25,000  to  80,000  people  dwelt  there- 
about. Other  manufacturing  establishments  had 
followed  the  iron-works,  and  a string  of  vil- 
lages stretched  up  the  valley  for  several  miles. 
There  were  Conemaugh,  Cambria,  Millvale,  South 
Fork,  Mineral  Point,  Morrellville,  and  Wood- 
vale.  Most  of  these,  in  the  descriptive  phrase 
of  the  sufferers  from  the  great  tragedy,  have 
“ gone  down  ” in  the  flood.  The  buildings  are 
destroyed,  and  most  of  the  people  are  dead.  Those 
who  have  escaped  with  their  lives  are  homelesss. 
Some  of  them  are  crazed  by  their  losses  and  their 
terrible  experiences.  No  one  has  adequately  de- 
scribed this  appalling  disaster;  no  one  can  pos- 
sibly tell  the  tale.  A whole  population  has  been 
wrecked  within  a few  hours.  Nature  has  not  so 
exerted  its  destructive  powers  on  this  continent 
within  historic  times.  We  must  go  back  to  Her- 
culaneum and  Pompeii  for  the  story  of  a like  ca- 
tastrophe. 

About  ten  miles  from  Johnstown  there  was  a 
dam  owned  by|y^jo|ut^^cjr^::Fj4hing  and  Hunt- 
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ing  Club,  an  organization  of  wealthy  sportsmen 
— most  of  them  from  Pittsburgh — who  accumu- 
lated the  waters  in  Lake  Conemaugh  for  tlieir 
pleasure.  The  dam  which  has  broken  was  an 
old  structure  built  by  the  Pennsylvania  Canal 
Company  for  a viaduct.  The  canal  was  aban- 
doned, and  the  dam  was  leased  by  the  club  of 
sportsmen.  Originally  there  was  a series  of 
waste  gates  in  solid  masonry  at  the  base  of  the 
dam,  which  were  calculated  to  carry  off  any  dan- 
gerous surplus  of  water  that  did  not  find  an  out- 
let by  a sluiceway  which  was  built  around  the 
dam.  When  the  club  leased  the  dam  it  was  in 
bad  condition.  The  waste  gates  and  their  ma- 
chinery were  useless,  and  it  is  said  that  they 
were  not  repaired,  because,  as  some  people  al- 
lege, they  were  too  far  gone  to  ruin,  while  others 
assert  that  the  club  kept  them  closed  in  order 
that  the  fish  in  the  lake  might  not  escape.  The 
club  is  said  to  have  made  some  improvements, 
but  the  structure  seems  to  have  been  a mass  of 
earth  and  shale,  without  anv  masonry  of  impor- 
tance. The  stream  at  its  base  was  forty  feet 
wide,  and  the  dam  was  four  hundred  feet  long  at 
the  top.  The  club  had  increased  its  height,  and 
the  volume  of  water  cooped  up  behind  it  was 
greatly  augmented.  One  writer  describes  the 
dam  as  a “ heap  of  dirt.” 

There  had  been  repeated  warnings  given  to 
the  people  of  the  valley  that  the  dam  was  unsafe, 
nnd  efforts  had  been  made  to  prevent  its  recon- 
struction by  the  club.  Injunctions  were  talked 
of  to  restrain  the  increase  of  the  height,  and  the 
consequent  increase  of  pressure.  Engineers  had 
pronounced  against  it,  but  to  no  purpose.  The 
subject  seems  to  have  become  threadbare,  and 
the  people  had  grown  tired  of  hearing  of  a dis- 
aster that  never  came.  Occasionally  there  had 
been  rumors  that  the  waters  were  about  to  burst 
through  their  barrier.  Men  had  before  this  rid- 
den down  the  valley  crying  to  the  people  to  take 
to  the  hills,  but  these  alarms  had  so  often  turned 
out  to  be  false  that,  when  they  were  repeated  on 
the  fatal  Friday  morning,  there  were  very  few  to 
give  them  credence. 

All  day  on  Friday  it  rained  in  the  region  over 
which  the  great  storm  was  suspended.  The  wa- 
ters rose  inch  by  inch  and  foot  bv  foot,  until  the 
people  who  were  watching  them  became  desper- 
ately alarmed.  John  G.  Parke,  Jun.,  a young 
civil  engineer,  was  the  first  to  apprehend  danger 
from  the  water  above  the  dam.  It  was  early  on 
Friday  morning  when  he  discovered  that  the 
structure  must  go  if  new  ways  of  escape  for  the 
fast  rising  lake  were  not  at  once  provided.  Get- 
ting together  a force  of  workmen  he  made  a new 
sluice,  but  still  the  water  continued  to  rise  at  a 
frightful  rate.  The  rise  was  about  ten  inches  an 
hour.  There  were  signs  of  breaking,  when  he  or- 
dered his  men  to  dig  another  chanuel,  and  mount- 
ing a horse,  galloped  swiftly  down  the  valley, 
warning  the  people  of  their  impending  doom. 
When  he  arrived  at  South  Fork  station  he  sent 
two  men  to  the  telegraph  tower  to  forward  the 
news  to  Johnstown. 

The  dam  broke  at  one  o’clock,  and  soon  af- 
terward South  Fork  station  was  in  ruins,  but  all 
who  had  heeded  the  warning  had  escaped.  Mr. 
Parke  says  only  one  man  was  drowned  at  this 
place.  Ilis  warning  was  given  at  noon,  and  thou- 
sands of  people  in  Conemaugh,  who  discredited 
the  alarm  because  it  was  like  the  false  warnings 
which  they  had  heard  before,  were  killed,  when 
they  might  have  been  saved  by  flying  to  the  hills. 

The  telegram  that  Parke  sent  to  Johnstown 
was  received  by  a woman  who  had  been  manager 
of  the  office  of  the  Western  Union  Telegraph 
Company  in  that  place  for  nearly  twenty-five 
years.  She  remained  at  her  post,  assisted  by 
her  daughter  and  the  rest  of  the  office  force, 
until  it  was  too  late  to  escape.  This  widow, 
whose  name  was  Mrs.  Ogle,  is  one  of  the  heroic 
figures  of  the  great  tragedy.  She  sent  telegram 
after  telegram  down  the  valley,  warning  the 
people  of  the  coming  flood.  The  last  word  re- 
ceived from  her  was  sent  at  three  o’clock  on 
Friday  afternoon  to  the  manager  of  the  Pittsburgh 
office,  to  whom  she  made  her  reports.  It  was  as 
follows  : “This  i my  last  message.”  It  is  pre- 
sumed that  then  he  flood  struck  the  office,  car- 


ried it  awnv,  and  that  Mrs.  Ogle,  her  daughter 
Minnie,  and  the  whole  force  were  drowned. 

When  Saturday  morning  came,  Johnstown  and 
the  neighboring  towns  and  villages  had  been 
wiped  out.  The  rest  of  the  community  knew 
that  there  had  been  a terrible  calamity,  but  was 
ignorant  of  its  extent.  Communication  was  cut 
off.  The  telegraph  wires  were  down,  and  the 
railroads  had  been  washed  out.  No  one  could 
reach  the  scene  of  the  disaster.  The  newspapers 
on  Saturday  morning  announced  that  two  hun- 
dred lives  had  been  destroyed.  That  was  ter- 
rible enough,  but  on  Sunday  the  number  had  in- 
creased to  6000;  on  Monday  there  was  no  better 
news,  for  it  was  seen  that  the  loss  could  not  be 
counted.  On  Tuesday  it  was  estimated  that  at 
least  8000  had  perished,  and  on  Thursday  the 
numbers  had  run  up  to  between  12,000  and  16,000. 

On  Monday  the  first  despatch  came  from  Johns- 
town, but  it  was  not  until  Tuesday  that  word  was 
received  from  any  of  the  special  correspondents 
who  were  sent  from  the  city  to  obtain  informa- 
tion of  the  disaster.  The  correspondents  of  the 
New  York  Sun,  and  Mr.  W.  A.  Rogers,  the  artist 
of  Harper’s  Weekly,  who  has  supplied  the  ma- 
terial for  most  of  the  accompanying  illustrations, 
having  journeyed  to  Pittsburgh,  engaged  a special 
train  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad,  nnd 
reached  Johnstown  on  Monday  morning.  Their 
journey  was  very  roundabout.  They  went  first 
to  Philadelphia.  Then  it  was  discovered  that 
the  way  to  Johnstown  was  impassable.  There 
were  seven  miles  of  water  between  Harrisburg 
and  Philadelphia,  and  160  miles  of  the  company’s 
road  that  could  not  be  found.  The  artist  and 
the  two  reporters  travelled  back  to  New  York, 
and  -|eft  here  on  the  New  York  Central  and  Hud- 
son River  Railroad  on  Sunday  morning.  It  was 
the  oidy  road  open  to  the  West.  Reaching  Buf- 
falo, it  was  discovered  that  it  was  impossible  to 
reach  Pittsburgh  from  that  city,  so  the  three  went 
to  Ashtabula,  Ohio,  and  travelled  thence  to  Pitts- 
burgh by  the  Pittsburgh  and  Lake  Erie  Railroad. 
They  were  too  late  for  the  regular  trains,  hired  a 
special,  and  went  to  the  scene  of  disaster  of  high 
hills  at  the  rate  of  nearly  a mile  a minute. 


Engineer  Parke  says  that  the  dam  did  not 
break ; it  simply  moved  off.  Nothing  was  left 
finally  but  a wooden  bulwark.  When  the  bar- 
rier between  the  piled-up  waters  and  the  people 
of  the  valley  gave  way,  the  torrent  with  a leap 
went  rushing  for  its  prey.  An  eye-witness  says 
that  the  water  seemed  not  to  touch  the  earth. 
The  overwhelming  flood  was  ns  sudden  as  it  was 
disastrous.  It  was  upon  its  victims  before  they 
realized  that  it  was  coming.  As  it  reached  the 
villages  the  houses  tottered,  and  were  then  swept 
from  their  foundations.  They  crashed  against 
one  another,  breaking  themselves  into  pieces. 
Brick  as  well  as  wooden  houses  were  carried  off, 
and'only  their  foundations  remain.  Many  of  the 
dwellings  had  no  stone  foundations  and  no  cellar. 
Nearly  all  who  are  dead  had  time  to  escape.  The 
flood  carried  its  wreckage  with  it.  It  was  not 
only  terrible,  but  it  was  swift.  The  lake  was 
emptied  of  its  enormous  volume  of  water  in  two 
hours.  By  that  time  Johnstown  had  been 
reached,  and  the  borough  was  destroyed.  Part 
of  the  brick  walls  of  the  furnaces  and  mills 
of  the  Iron  Company  were  left,  but  the  in- 
teriors of  the  buildings  were  in  ruins.  The  wa- 
ters knocked  out  only  a corner  of  the  Balti- 
more nnd  Ohio  Railroad  station,  but  swept  its 
contents  off  to  the  bridge.  It  was  the  railroad 
bridge  against  which  buildings  and  human  be- 
ings were  rushed,  and  there  they  were  stopped. 
Churches  were  knocked  to  pieces  as  if  they  had 
been  cottages,  and  one  was  burned.  In  it  a 
funeral  was  going  on,  and  dead  nnd  living  were 
burned  or  carried  away.  In  anotlier,  two  peo- 
ple were  marrying.  Since  the  waters  subsided, 
the  bodies  of  bride  and  bridegroom  have  been 
found  clasped  in  each  other’s  arms.  The  first 
impulse  of  the  startled  people  appears  to  have 
been  to  rush  to  the  tops  of  their  houses,  and 
seated  there,  they  floated  down,  most  of  them  to 
death.  Some  were  saved.  One  mother  picked 
up  pieces  of  drift-wood  as  they  floated  by  her, 
and  placing  her  four  children  on  the  frail  rafts, 
sent  them  out  upon  the  angry  torrent.  All  of 
them  were  lost.  The  father  had  been  drowned 
before  in  the  streets,  on  his  way  to  buy  food  for 
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his  family  againct  the  siege  which  he  supposed 
was  about  to  begin  when  the  streets  of  Johns- 
town would  be  passable  only  in  boats. 

Two  sections  of  a through  train  on  the  Penn- 
sylvania Railroad  met  the  flood  near  Conemaugh. 
The  passengers  were  urged  to  take  to  the  hills. 
Some  of  them  heeded  the  warning,  while  others 
scoffed  at  it.  Two  of  the  cars  of  one  section  were 
taken  up  on  the  bosom  of  the  escaping  lake,  and 
tossed  about  as  if  they  were  the  merest  shells. 
Nineteen  passengers  were  killed.  A round-house 
was  beaten  to  pieces,  and  its  thirty  locomotives 
were  scattered  about  like  playthings.  Upside 
down,  with  their  wheels  in  the  air,  or  on  their 
sides,  or  in  a hundred  parts,  they  lie  witnesses  of 
the  immensity  of  the  power  which  overcame 
them.  There  is  a story  of  a fatal  tree,  full  of 
grim  and  awful  interest.  A man,  powerless  to 
interfere,  saw  men,  women,  and  children  borne 
down  the  stream,  and  dashed  to  death  against 
this  tree.  The  waters  were  full  of  human  bodies. 
The  dead  kept  floating  by  the  telegraph  stations 
of  the  railroad,  and  the  operators  counted  them. 
It  is  a hundred  miles  by  water  from  Johnstown  to 
Pittsburgh,  but  the  dead  and  the  wreckage  trav- 
elled all  the  way  in  twenty-four  hours.  They  went 
down  the  Conemaugh,  through  the  Kiskiminitas, 
into  the  Alleghany,  and  then  they  floated  by  the 
city.  On  Saturday  thousands  of  people  stood  on 
the  banks  watching  for  the  bodies.  By  Sunday 
there  were  reports  that  a hundred  bodies  had 
been  found  at  Nineveh ; that  dead  bodies  were 
picked  up  here  and  there  along  the  stream ; that 
the  water  was  constantly  giving  up  its  victims ; 
that  seventy-five  bodies  were  found  in  a ten-acre 
field.  And  with  these  general  statements  came 
the  stories  of  individual  loss  and  suffering,  of 
men  wandering  over  the  mud  flats  where  towns 
had  once  stood,  bereft  of  everything — of  property, 
wife,  and  children  ; of  women  suddenly  widowed 
and  made  childless.  We  had  accounts  of  the 
discovery  of  the  dead  bodies  of  the  missing,  and 
of  the  stolid,  dazed,  uncomprehending  grief  of 
those  who  had  been  left  behind. 

The  episode  is  so  stupendous  that  we  who  are 
at  a distance  cannot  begin  to  appreciate  its  ex- 
tent. Those  who  are  near  it  are  simply  dazed 
or  stunned.  A whole  community  dwelling  in  a 
valley  fifteen  miles  in  length  was  picked  up  bod- 
ily by  the  angry  flood,  and  was  hurled  shrieking 
against  the  railroad  bridge.  And  there  the  bod- 
ies, houses,  and  trees  were  piled  up  in  a heap 
fifty  feet  high,  the  d6bris  covering  an  area  of  six- 
ty acres.  An  overturned  stove  set  fire  to  the 
mass,  and  the  human  beings  who  escaped  drown- 
ing, pinned  into  the  mass  beyond  all  possibility 
of  escape,  were  roasted  to  death.  It  was  not  only 
death,  but  death  with  all  the  horrible  tortures 
that  can  be  imagined.  It  is  no  wonder  that  we 
hear  of  persons  begging  to  be  shot  as  the  flames 
begun  to  burn  them. 

When  Saturday  morning  came  the  floods  ’•  '. 
begun  to  subside,  and  Johnstown,  Conemaugh, 
and  the  other  villages  had  disappeared.  There 
whs  nothing  left  but  the  triangular  flat  and  the 
valley  beyond  in  which  they  stood,  and  these 
were  a mass  of  slimy  mud.  Most  of  the  ruins 
were  smouldering  at  the  bridge.  The  pile  of 
buildings,  in  which  there  were  supposed  to  be 
buried  quite  three  thousand  persons,  covered  nn 
area  of  sixty  acres.  The  bridge  itself  was  broken 
at  the  eastern  end.  Seven  of  the  massive  arches 
remain,  but  the  rest  were  carried  away.  The 
reason  why  the  bridge  withstood  the  terrible 
pressure  upon  it  is  this:  as  the  waters  came 
down  the  valley  of  the  Conemaugh  they  plough- 
ed their  way  across  the  flat,  and  leaping  over 
Stony  Creek,  struck  against  the  hill  opposite 
Johnstown.  They  were  deflected  thence,  nnd 
when  they  reached  the  bridge  the  shot  was  spent. 
Mr.  Rogers’s  picture  of  the  “Jam  at  the  Bridge” 
not  only  tells  the  story  of  the  wreck  that  was 
seen  at  that  point,  but  of  the  general  course  of 
the  torrent.  It  indicates  also  the  course  of  the 
Conemaugh  as  it  comes  around  the  shoulder  of 
the  hill,  and  takes  its  further  stretch  toward  the 
Kiskiminitas. 

The  estimates  of  the  height  of  the  water  wall 
which  have  been  spoken  of  are  not  entirely  trust- 
worthy. Naturally  no  one’s  opinion  of  the  size 
of  this  enormous  engine  of  death  is  worthy  of 
consideration.  The  man  who  said  that  the  first 
thing  he  saw  was  a mass  of  white  spray  and  the 
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next  thing  was  Johnstown  coining  toward  him 
was  nearer  accuracy  than  those  who  attempt  to 
measure  the  volume  of  the  flood  in  feet  and  inches. 
The  wall  that  fronted  this  flood  was  composed  of 
buildings,  trees,  rocks,  masses  of  earth,  and  drown- 
ing human  beings.  As  for  the  waters  themselves, 
they  twisted  this  way  and  that  way.  Sometimes 
they  appeared  to  run  upon  edge.  At  other  times 
the  water  behind  seemed  to  rise  up  to  take  a 
header  over  that  in  front  It  was  full  of  freaks. 
It  not  only  hurled  its  burden  against  the  bridge 
or  carried  it  on  down  the  Alleghany  as  far  as 
Pittsburgh,  but  it  swirled  in  eddies,  and  the  dead 
and  the  living  were  borne  into  recesses  of  the 
hills.  In  one  of  the  accompanying  illustrations 
is  a child  striking  on  the  strings  of  an  upturned 
piano,  while  a dead  woman  lies  half  buried  under 
a mass  of  flotsam.  The  thirty  locomotives  in  the 
round-house  at  Conemaugh  and  elsewhere  in  the 
vicinity  were  tossed  about  as  if  they  were  light  as 
feathers.  Some  of  them  were  buried  in  the  sand, 
only  a wheel  showing  where  they  had  been  plunged 
into  the  sand.  Twenty-seven  of  the  engines  have 
been  found.  When  the  engineer  at  Conemaugh 
blew  his  whistle  to  announce  the  approach  of  the 
flood,  every  effort  was  made  by  those  who  heard 
it  to  escape.  The  engineer  blew  untit  he  was 
obliged  to  jump  for  his  life.  Whatever  engine 
had  up  steam  did  its  best  to  run  away.  A “ res- 
cued engine”  is  illustrated  in  one  of  the  engrav- 
ings. Its  life  has  been  saved,  but  it  has  not  es- 
caped damage.  Three  engines  have  apparently 
been  lost,  for  not  a piece  of  one  of  them  has  been 
discovered.  Although  the  flood  threw  the  engines 
here  and  there  and  everywhere,  and  apparently 
utterly  destroyed  three  of  these  iron  monsters, 
the  vestibule  cars,  also  shown  in  one  of  the  illus- 
trations, escaped  the  waters,  only  to  be  burnt  by 
collision  with  a lime  car  whose  contents  had  been 
set  on  fire  by  the  contact  of  the  water.  The  flood 
came  only  to  their  floors.  Rails  were  twisted  in 
most  curious  shapes.  One  steel  rail  came  out  a 
perfect  letter  S.  The  brick  buildings  which  were 
destroyed  were  the  most  treacherous  for  their  in- 
mates, for  while  the  frame  houses  floated  off,  and 
became  rafts  for  a time,  the  more  substantial 
structures  were  knocked  to  pieces. 

During  the  dreadful  afternoon  many  acts  of 
heroism  were  witnessed.  Those  who  were  saved 
escaped  upon  the  hills,  and  standing  there,  watch- 
ed the  flood  do  its  deadly  work.  They  saw  men, 
women,  and  children  go  to  their  doom.  Some  of 
them  rode  on  the  roofs  of  their  former  homes, 
and  others  had  grasped  passing  trees,  planks,  or 
telegraph  poles.  As  these  were  carried  in  tow- 
ard the  hill  against  which  the  stream  struck, 
they  endeavored  to  seize  hold  of  trees,  or  of  ropes 
that  were  thrown  to  them,  and  in  a great  many 
cases  the  helpless  people  on  the  banks  saw  men 
save  the  women  and  children  who  accompanied 
them,  and  themselves  go  down  to  death.  The 
current  swept  the  people  by  the  banks  in  such 
numbers  that  the  count  given  by  spectators  stag- 
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gers  belief.  A dozen  women  and  children  on  a 
single  raft  were  saved  by  a watcher  in  a railroad 
signal  tower.  There  are  pitiful  stories  of  young 
girls  swept  so  far  into  the  bank  that  the  watch- 
ers could  almost  touch  them,  and  yet  not  far 
enough  to  be  saved.  On  the  other  hand,  brave 
men  went  out  into  the  stream  and  brought  to  the 
shore  people  who  seemed  to  be  doomed  to  de- 
struction. Others  tried  and  failed.  It  was  a 
torturing  night  to  those  who  were  on  the  brink 
of  the  waters.  They  could  hear  the  cries  of 
those  whom  they  could  not  reach.  Husbands 
saw  wives  and  children  perish  before  their  eyes. 
The  women  and  children  make  the  largest  count 
in  the  death-roll. 

Immediately  after  the  disaster  the  search  for 
the  dead  began.  The  waters  had  subsided.  The 
flat  had  been  entirely  changed.  It  was  a slimy 
mud  bottom.  Even  the  cellars  had  disappeared. 
Here  and  there  a bit  of  wall  indicated  where  a 
cellar  had  been,  but,  as  a rule,  mud  had  levelled 
everything.  Fifty  bodies  were  found  in  front  of 
the  ruined  Romnn  Catholic  church,  the  picture 
of  which  is  given.  Fifty  bodies  were  taken  out 
of  the  hotel.  Bruised  and  muddy  bodies  were 
found  everywhere,  but  most  had  been  lost  in  the 
great  jam  at  the  bridge.  Three  thousand  are  re- 
ported to  have  been  buried  there.  There  is  a 
sketch  of  a common  sight.  Men  are  carrying 
home  coffins  for  the  burial  of  their  children. 
It  tells  not  only  of  the  great  loss  of  children,  but 
of  the  stolid,  business-like  manner  in  which  the 
survivors  went  about  the  sad  tusks  that  are  de- 
manded by  their  new  circumstances. 

In  order  to  go  to  and  from  Johnstown  it  was 
necessary  to  cross  a swinging  rope  bridge,  which 
is  illustrated  on  the  first  page.  One  was  obliged 
to  creep  along  the  treacherous  way.  Walking 
was  almost  impossible.  Over  the  swinging  bridge 
relief  parties  made  their  way  to  the  succor  of  the 
people  who  remained  in  Johnstown. 

Relief  parties  organized  at  once,  and  provisions 
and  money  have  been  pouring  into  the  city  ever 
since  the  news  of  the  disaster  reached  the  outside 
world.  Johnstown  wanted  everything — food, 
clothing,  kitchen  utensils,  and  houses.  For  days 
the  people  slept  on  the  ground.  By  Friday  last 
temporary  sheds  were  erected.  Charitable  peo- 
ple of  the  country  began  to  send  money,  clothes, 
and  food  on  Saturday  morning.  Washington, 
partly  under  water  itself,  held  a great  meeting, 
over  which  the  President  presided.  He  had  al- 
ready telegraphed  his  subscription. 

It  will  never  be  possible  to  give  exact  figures 
of  the  money  contributions  for  the  relief  of  the 
Johnstown  sufferers.  The  total  up  to  the  pre- 
sent can  only  be  approximated.  It  is  safe,  how- 
ever, to  add  fully  five  per  cent,  to  the  amounts 
acknowledged.  Not  only  money  has  been  di- 
rectly sent  to  many  individuals  by  their  friends, 
but  supplies  of  food,  clothing,  bedding,  etc.,  have 
been  forwarded.  Never  was  money  given  so 
largely  and  speedily.  The  whole  civilized  world 
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lias  been  responsive  to  the  cry  of  distress.  Up 
to  tiie  publication  of  this  issue  of  Harpkr’s 
Wkkkly  the  amounts  contributed  from  various 
sources  have  been  £1,834,705. 

The  measures  taken  to  care  for  the  living,  to 
recover  the  bodies  of  the  dead,  and  to  set  Johns- 
town on  its  feet  again  seem  to  have  been  all 
that  could  be  desired.  The  Pennsylvania  militia 
have  been  on  duty  in  sufficient  force,  and  Adju- 
tant-General Hastings,  who  had  charge  of  the 
executive  work,  has  done  his  duty  in  a manner  to 
win  the  admiration  of  all  who  have  come  in  con- 
tact with  him.  One  of  our  illustrations  shows 
the  old  ferryman  who  carried  the  dead,  trip  after 
trip,  over  the  Conemaugh.  Another  shows  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  station,  a morgue  at  one 
end  and  a relief  station  ut  the  other,  the  people 
passing  the  coffins  on  their  way  to  get  supplies. 

In  contrast  with  the  heroism,  generosity,  and 
self-sacrifice  that  have  been  displayed  are  the 
sordid  crimes  that  have  been  committed.  No 
sooner  was  the  news  of  the  disaster  known  to  the 
country  than  Johnstown’s  ruins  were  visited  by 
hordes  of  petty  thieves.  These,  and  a lot  of  for- 
eign working-mei:  who  are  to  be  found  in  great 
numbers  in  all  parts  of  Pennsylvania,  set  about 
plundering  the  dead.  There  are  tales  toid  of 
men  who  cut  off  the  lingers  and  otherwise  muti- 
lated the  bodies  they  discovered  in  order  to  get 
at  valuables. 

The  field  of  desolation  is  already  in  the  hands 
of  those  who  will  restore  it.  Woodville  is  entire- 
ly gone.  Cambria  City  is  so  utterly  destroyed 
that  the  soil  is  washed  from  its  rocky  base. 
Workingmen  in  abundance  reached  Johnstown 
early  in  the  week,  but  it  is  impossible  to  tell  how 
long  it  will  take  to  clear  away  the  wreckage.  In 
the  mean  time  the  unrecovered  bodies  are  putre- 
fying, and  a pestilence  is  threatened.  There  are 
no  houses,  and  death  by  exposure  and  over-exer- 
tion is  apprehended.  Charnel-houses  have  been 
established  in  Johnstown,  Conemaugh,  and  in  ev- 
ery villuge  visited  by  the  flood.  The  United 
States  government  has  sent  engineers  to  blow  up 
the  jam,  disinfectants  to  purify  the  air,  and  tents 
for  shelter. 

The  Conemaugh  would  not  have  destroyed  any 
lives,  it  would  not  have  swept  these  towns  and 
villages  out  of  the  world,  if  it  had  not  been  for 
the  dam  at  the  lake.  The  accompanying  picture 
of  that  dam  illustrates  the  description  of  its  con- 
struction that  has  been  given.  It  is  the  first  ac- 
curate representation  of  the  break  that  has  beeu 
presented  to  the  public.  But  while  the  Coue- 
maugh  itself  was  not  dangerous,  other  rivers  were 
breaking  over  their  embankments.  The  west 
branch  of  the  Susquehanna  had  risen,  Lock 
Haven  and  Williamsport  were  greatly  damaged. 
Pictures  of  the  floods  at  Williamsport,  Harris- 
burg, and  Washington  accompany  this  article. 
The  Juniata  also  overflowed  its  banks,  and  the 
Potomac  invaded  the  shores  of  Maryland  and  the 
streets  of  the  national  capital. 

The  Genesee  and  its  feeders  reached  a greater 
height  than  they  had  attained  for  years  before. 
Travel  on  the  Erie  Railroad  was  seriously  inter- 
fered with.  There  were  wash-outs  along  every 
line.  The  Chemung  River  rose  in  its  might,  and 
railroad  bridges  on  the  Delaware,  Lackawanna, 
and  Western  and  Northern  Central  railroads 
were  washed  away.  In  that  part  of  the  country 
a great  many  cattle  were  drowned.  The  streeis 
of  Rochester  and  Ehnira,  and  a number  of  small- 
er places  in  that  part  of  the  State,  were  in  danger. 
In  Virginia  the  Appomattox  River  exercised  its 
power  and  broke  out  of  its  limits.  Part  of  Pe- 
tersburg was  under  water.  The  streets  of  Rich- 
mond were  llooded  by  the  James,  and  the  fields 
of  the  Valley  by  the  Shenandoah.  The  Patapsco 
and  other  streams  along  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio 
Railroad  were  in  a rage,  and  covered  the  tracks 
and  made  their  way  into  the  villages  on  the  route. 
At  one  place  the  water  was  nine  feet  deep  on  the 
roadway. 

In  the  Cumberland  Valley  all  the  railroads 
were  damaged  by  wash-outs,  and  fifteen  bridges 
were  carried  away. 

Almost  all  of  the  southern  part  of  the  city  of 
Washington  was  under  water.  Pennsylvania  Av- 
enue was  nuvigable  for  small  boats  from  the 
Peace  Monument  to  Ninth  Street.  The  Potomac 
swept  through  the  grounds  of  the  Smithsonian 
Institution,  and  destroyed  many  valuable  trees 
and  plants,  and  the  ponds  of  the  Fish  Commis- 
sion. Communication  with  the  South  was  cut  off. 
Long  Bridge  was  iu  danger  for  several  days.  The 
water  rose  to  the  level  of  the  railroad  tracks,  and 
at  last  one  of  the  spans  gave  way.  The  high- 
water  mark  was  the  highest  on  record,  and  W asli- 
ington  has  been  more  than  usually  unfortunate 
in  the  matter  of  floods. 

On  Sunday  night  no  trains  on  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad  were  running  west  or  south  of  Harris- 
burg or  south  of  W ashiugiou. 


The  Alleghany  assaulted  the  iron  tanks  of  the 
oil  company  at  Glean,  and  badly  damaged  prop- 
erty. It  is  said  that  15,000,000  logs  were  swept 

Outside  of  Johnstown,  however,  the  most  seri- 
ous damage  was  done  at  Williamsport  and  Lock 
Haven.  The  west  branch  of  the  Susquehanna 
was  in  particularly  savage  mood.  It  swept  away 
dams  built  for  the  storing  of  logs,  and  inundated 
the  streets  of  the  towns.  Williamsport  was  near- 
ly cut  off.  Its  great  Montgomery  Bridge  was  de- 
stroyed. Its  lights  were  put  out,  so  that  darkness 
reigned  at  night.  All  the  logs  in  the  boom  were 
floated  off. 

It  is  fortunate  that  in  all  the  floods,  except 
that  of  the  Conemaugh,  the  loss  of  life  has  been 
very  slight.  Here  and  there  a man  was  drowned 
while  trying  to  cross  a swollen  stream,  but  the 
total  loss  will  be  very  small.  The  flood  gave  am- 
ple notice  of  its  coming,  and  everywhere  but 
along  the  Conemaugh  the  warning  was  heeded. 

It  ii  a very  sad  and  dismal  story  at  its  best, 
and  yet  there  is  some  relief  to  its  darkest  side. 
Nature  seems  to  have  done  its  worst,  and  men 
have  done  their  best.  The  exhibition  that  we 
have  had  of  quick-responding  charity  from  all 
parts  of  the  world,  even  from  the  sufferers 
who  have  found  themselves  with  anything  to 
give,  has  been  as  exhilarating  ns  its  occasion  was 
depressing.  We  neither  know  the  full  extent  of 
the  great  calamity,  nor  have  the  people  ceased 
to  send  their  gifts  and  sacrifices  to  the  unfortu- 
nate victims  of  the  storm’s  wrath. 

Hknry  Loomis  Nklson. 


THE  MAN  WHO  RODE  TO 
CONEMAUGH. 

Into  the  town  of  Conemaugh, 

Striking  the  people’s  souls  with  awe, 

Dashed  a rider,  aflame  and  pale, 

Never  alighting  to  tell  his  tale, 

Sitting  his  big  bay  horse  astride. 

“ Run  for  your  lives  to  the  hills !”  he  cried ; 
“Run  to  the  hills!”  was  what  lie  said 
As  he  waved  his  hand  and  dashed  ahead. 
“Run  for  your  lives  to  the  hills!”  he  cried, 
Spurring  his  horse,  whose  reeking  side 
Was  flecked  with  foam  as  red  as  flame. 
Whither  he  goes  and  whence  he  came 
Nobody  knows.  They  see  his  horse 
Plunging  on  in  his  frantic  course, 

Veins  distended  and  nostrils  wide, 

Fired  and  frenzied  at  such  a ride. 

Nobody  knows  the  rider’s  name — 

Dead  forever  to  earthly  fame. 

“Run  to  the  hills!  to  the  hills!”  he  cried; 
“Run  for  jour  lives  to  the  mountain-side!” 

“ $top  him ! he’d  mad ! just  look  at  him  go ! 

“ Tain’t  Bafe,”  they  paid,  “ to  let  him  ride  so.” 
“ He  thinks  to  scare  us,"  said  one,  with  a laugh, 
“But  Conemaugh  folks  don’t  swallow  no  chaff. 
’Tain’t  nothing,  I’ll  bet,  but  the  same  old  leak 
In  the  dam  above  the  South  Fork  Creek." 
Blind  to  their  danger,  callous  of  dread, 

They  laughed  as  he  left  them  and  dashed  ahead. 
“ Run  for  your  lives  to  the  hills !”  he  cried, 
Lashing  his  horse  iu  his  desperate  ride. 

Down  through  the  valley  the  rider  passed, 
Shouting,  and  spurring  his  horse  on  fust ; 

But  not  so  fast  did  the  rider  go 
As  the  raging,  roaring,  mighty  flow 
Of  the  million  feet  and  the  millions  more 
Of  water  whose  fury  he  fled  before. 

On  he  went,  and  on  it  came, 

The  flood  itself  a very  flame 
Of  surging,  swirling,  seething  tide, 

Mountain  high  and  torrents  wide. 

God  alone  might  measure  the  force 
Of  the  Conemaugh  flood  in  its  V-shaped  course. 
Behind  him  were  buried  under  the  flood 
Conemaugh  town  and  all  who  stood 
Jeering  there  at  the  man  who  cried, 

“Run  for  your  lives  to  the  mountain-side!” 

On  he  sped  in  his  fierce  wild  ride. 

“ Run  to  the  hills ! to  the  hills !”  he  cried. 
Nearer,  nearer  came  the  roar 
Horse  and  rider  fled  before. 

Dashing  along  the  valley  ridge, 

They  came  at  lust  to  the  railroad  bridge. 

The  big  horse  stood,  the  rider  cried, 

“ Run  for  your  lives  to  the  mountain-side !” 
Then  plunged  across,  but  not  before 
The  mighty,  merciless,  mountain  roar 
Struck  the  bridge  and  swept  it  away 
Like  a bit  of  straw  or  a wisp  of  hay. 

But  over  and  under  and  through  that  tide 
The  voice  of  the  unknown  rider  cried. 

“Run  to  the  hills!  to  the  hills!”  it  cried — 
“Run  for  your  lives  to  the  mountain-side!” 

Juun  Eliot  Bowen. 


SEATTLE,  WASHINGTON 
TERRITORY. 

Seattlk  (pronounced  Se-at-tle),  the  largest  and 
wealthiest  city  in  Washington  Territory,  the  busi- 
ness quarter  of  which  has  been  destroyed  by  fire, 
was  an  insignificant  hamlet  less  than  fifteen  years 
ago.  It  was  first  occupied  by  white  men  in  1852, 
and  takes  its  name  from  an  old  Indian  chief,  who 
showed  a friendly  disposition  toward  the  settlers. 
For  more  than  twenty  years  it  remaiued  an  iso- 
lated trading  post,  inaccessible  except  by  water, 
and  only  important  as  the  source  of  supply  of  the 
scattered  saw-mills  and  logging  camps  of  its  im- 
mediate neighborhood.  Its  founders  chose  wise- 
ly the  site  of  the  future  city.  They  built  their 
hamlet  on  the  east  side  of  Elliot  Bay,  a broad, 
well-sheltered  harbor,  entirely  free  from  obstruc- 
tions, with  good  anchorage,  and  water  deep 
enough  for  the  largest  sea-going  vessels.  Here 
they  waited  in  full  expectation  that  in  due  course 
of  time  their  settlement  would  be  chosen  for  the 
Puget  Sound  terminus  of  the  Northern  Pacific 
Railroad,  for  which,  indeed,  it  had  been  recom- 
mended by  the  earliest  surveyors  as  affording  the 
most  central  harbor  of  that  great  inland  sea  on 
ou%  northwestern  boundary,  which  has  been  call- 
ed, not  inaptly,  the  Mediterranean  of  America, 
and  which  in  reality  is  situated  at  the  western 
end  of  the  most  direct  and  practicable  route  be- 
tween the  head  waters  of  Lnke  Superior  and  the 
Pacific  Ocean.  But  these  long-cherished  hopes 
proved  to  be  delusive.  In  1873  an  organized 
land  company  that  was  in  control  of  the  railroad 
directory  purchased  a large  tract  of  wild  land 
near  Tacoma,  at  the  head  of  Commencement 
Bay,  and  that  point  was  established  as  the  Puget 
Sound  terminus  of  the  line. 

This  was  a sore  disappointment,  of  course,  to 
the  people  of  Seattle.  But  the  final  decision  had 
the  instant  effect  of  arousing  energies  that  had 
been  dormant  during  the  long  years  that  the  ad- 
vent of  the  railroad,  with  its  capital  and  enter- 
prise, had  been  looked  for.  Conscious  of  the  su- 
perior natural  advantages  of  Seattle  and  the 
abounding  material  resources  that  invited  devel- 
opment, the  citizens  of  the  place,  whose  numbers 
at  the  time  did  not  exceed  1500,  began  the  pro- 
cess of  “ booming”  their  town  in  the  most  vigor- 
ous and  systematic  manner.  From  1873  until 
now  the  growth  of  the  city  has  been  rapid  and 
constant,  and  its  prosperity  is  based  upon  sub- 
stantial foundations.  Seattle  is  pre-eminently  a 
tvpicnl  Western  city,  transformed  from  a prime- 
val wilderness  almost  within  a decade  to  a cen- 
tre of  modern  life  and  civilization.  Unquestion- 
ably its  site  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  ad- 
vantageous of  any  city  in  the  United  States.  Ils 
land  locked  harbor  is  pronounced  by  experienced 
navigators  to  be  one  of  the  best  and  safest  any- 
where to  be  found,  vessels  riding  securely  at 
anchor  during  the  severest  storms.  Until  it  was 
overtaken  by  this  calamity  its  water-front  was 


lined  with  wharves  and  docks  extending  a dis- 
tance of  two  miles,  at  which  vessels  of  every  size, 
from  the  smallest  steain-tug  to  the  largest  ocean- 
going steam-ship,  were  amply  accommodated. 

Public  improvements  are  represented  by  mas- 
sive blocks  of  buildings  for  business  purposes, 
twenty  miles  of  graded  streets,  and  forty  miles  of 
sidewalks;  a water  company  capable  of  furnish- 
ing 2,000,000  gallons  daily  ; gas  and  electric  light 
plants;  a street  railway  three  miles  in  length; 
nineteen  churches  of  various  denominations  ; two 
large  public-school  buildings,  one  of  which  cost 
*42  ,000,  besides  the  University  of  Washington 
Territory,  which  is  part  of  the  public-school  sys- 
tem ; three  well-equipped  hospitals;  several  line 
hotels,  one  of  which,  the  Occidental,  was  recent- 
ly built  and  furnished  nt  a cost  of  £120,000,  and 
nn  opera-house  upon  the  construction  of  which 
£100,000  was  expended. 

The  residence  quarter  of  the  city  is  situated 
on  the  heights,  which  rise  somewhat  steeply  from 
the  plateau  on  which  the  mercantile  and  manu- 
facturing establishments  are  located.  Many  of 
the  houses  are  of  great  architectural  beauty,  some 
of  them  costing  *75,000  or  more,  rising  upon  ter- 
race after  terrace,  until  they  reach  the  summit 
of  the  hills.  They  then  give  way  to  luxurious 
country-seats  that  fringe  the  margin  of  Lake 
Washington,  a body  of  water  on  the  eastern  side 
of  the  acclivity,  this  lake  is  about  twenty-five 
miles  in  length  and  five  miles  in  width.  It  is 
•fed  by  mountain  springs,  and  its  deep  waters  are 
pure  and  cold.  The  forest  and  mountain  scenery 
which  surround  this  beautiful  sheet  of  water  have 
given  it  a just  reputation  as  one  of  the  roost  pic- 
turesque places  in  the  United  States.  The  resi- 
dence portion  of  Seattle  seems  to  have  escaped 
the  conflagration. 

It  would  be  an  error  to  assume  that  the  mar- 
vellous growth  of  the  city  is  due  entirely  to  the 
enterprise  of  its  merchants.  To  its  manufac- 
turers also  much  of  its  prosperity  is  owing.  It 
had  ten  saw-mills,  four  sash  and  door  factories, 
three  foundries,  three  large  machine  shops,  two 
car  factories,  an  extensive  boiler  factory,  an  ice 
and  cracker  factory,  besides  breweries,  cigar  and 
soap  factories,  hide  and  leather  curing  establish- 
ments, grist-mills,  ship-yards,  and  other  indus- 
tries of  almost  every  kind.  In  1885  the  assessed 
value  of  Scait’e  property  was  less  than  *11,- 
000,000,  and  the  population  at  that  time  was 
12,000.  During  the  past  four  years  the  growth 
of  the  place  has  been  uninterrupted,  and  conser- 
vative persons  estimate  that  the  population  has 
increased  to  20,000.  Seattle  has  been  overtaken 
by  a dire  visitation,  and  it  is  very  likely  that 
sympathizing  hearts  throughout  the  country  may 
find  occasion  to  help  the  people  who  have  been 
suddenly  made  homeless  and  destitute.  But  any 
such  assistance  will  at  most  be  tenqioiaiv.  Tiie 
citizens  of  Seattle  will  soon  recover  from  the  dis- 
aster, and  will  be  able  and  willing  to  repair  their 
own  fortunes. 


A MONUMENT  TO  HORACE  GREELEY. 


“Peack  hath  her  victories  no  less  than  war. 
She  also  has  her  heroes  who  have  fought  valiant- 
ly and  well,  and  who  richly  deserve  all  the  honor 
that  may  lie  in  commemorative  bronze  or  marble. 
The  design  of  a monument  to  be  erected  to  the 
memory  of  Horace  Greeley  is  one  of  these  testi- 
monials to  the  achievement  of  honest  industry, 
coupled  with  high  principle,  that  seem  to  have  a 
peculiar,  relationship  to  our  American  soil.  In 
no  other  country  than  our  own  would  such  a 
career  as  that  of  Horace  Greeley  have  been  pos- 
sible. Rising  from  the  ranks,  without  the  ad- 
vantages of  birth,  early  education,  or  family  in- 
fluence, he  achieved  for  himself  an  important  po- 
sition in  the  commonwealth*  and  a commanding 
influence  in  all  affairs  that  had  to  do  with  the 
welfare  of  his  native  land.  He  was  what  might 
be  called  a typical  American  of  our  country’s 
early  days,  a “self-made  man,”  a product  of  the 
times  which  are  rapidly  passing  away,  when  a lad 
may  begin  his  career  doing  chores  on  a farm  and 
end  as  candidate  for  the  Presidency. 


At  the  time  of  Horace  Greeley’s  death  a move- 
ment was  made  towai-d  erecting  a public  monu- 
ment to  his  memory  in  some  prominent  position 
in  New  York  city,  and  a committee  was  formed 
to  solicit  and  take  charge  of  subscriptions  for  the 
purpose.  At  its  head  was  W.W.  Niles  as  chair- 
man ; Andrew  H.  Green  was  treasurer,  and  among 
the  members  appeared  the  names  of  such  impor- 
tant fellow-craftsmen  of  Mr.  Greeley  as  Charles 
A.  Dana,  Whitelaw  Reid,  Mr.  Greeley’s  successor, 
and  the  great  showman  P.  T.  Barnum.  The  stun 
of  *7000  was  collected,  but  after  that  the  project 
seemed  to  languish ; the  money  was  invested  to 
await  events,  and  gradually  the  matter  fuded 
from  the  memory  of  the  public. 

About  a year  ago  the  scheme  of  building  sonic 
worthy  memorial  of  the  great  abolition  editor  was 
revived,  this  time  by  a company  of  printers,  many 
of  whom  had  been  immediately  connected  with  or 
in  the  employ  of  Mr.  Greeley.  The  movement  be- 
gan among  the  members  of  the  Horace  Greeley 
Post.  It  was  also  takeu  up  with  considerable 
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enthusiasm  by  Typographical  Union  No.  6,  the 
largest  in  New  York  city,  and  by  other  bodies 
connected  with  the  profession  of  printing.  A 
committee  was  formed,  with  George  W.  Moore  as 
chairman,  and  included  among  its  members  a 
number  of  representative  citizens. 

It  is  rather  a curious  circumstance  that  until 
the  new  committee  had  been  formed  and  was  ac- 
tively at  work  collecting  funds  for  its  proposed 
undertaking,  the  members  were  in  entire  igno- 
rance that  a previous  committee  was  already  in 
existence,  and  that  a considerable  sum  of  money 
had  been  collected  for  the  same  object.  When 
the  fact  transpired,  negotiations  were  soon  open- 
ed, and  an  amicable  arrangement  arrived  at, 
whereby  the  new  body  should  take  possession  of 
the  money  already  raised  and  carry  on  the  work. 
This  sum  now  amounts  to  about  $16,000. 

With  this  amount  in  its  possession,  the  com- 
mittee determined  that  the  work  should  begin. 
A commission  was  given  to  the  sculptor  Mr.  Al- 
exander Doyle,  of  New  York  city,  who  immedi- 
ately set  to  work  upon  a small  sketch  of  his  pro- 
posed statue.  It  is  a representation  of  this  pre- 
liminary sketch  or  model  that  is  given  in  our 
paper.  Every  reader  who  is  familiar  with  the 
features  of  the  energetic  editor  and  benign  old 
philosopher,  or  who  remembers  his  usual  expres- 
sion and  characteristic  attitudes,  will  see  at  once 
what  a faithful  portrait  the  sculptor  has  succeed- 
ed in  producing  even  in  this  his  first  suggestion 


for  his  large  and  complete  work.  Mr.  Greeley  is 
represented  in  the  attitude  which  was  perhaps 
the  most  familiar  to  those  who  knew  him  best. 
He  is  seated  in  his  comfortable  old  office  chair, 
a copy  of  his  newspaper  in  his  hand,  and  he  has 
apparently  just  been  interrupted  by  a visitor. 
The  hand,  still  holding  the  paper,  drops  to  his 
side,  and  his  head  is  slightly  raised  as  if  to  meet 
the  eyes  of  the  visitor,  who  is  standing  in  front 
of  him.  This  gives  his  features  at  their  best. 
The  effect  of  quiet  repose  is  preserved,  the  serene 
benevolence  of  his  usual  expression  retained, 
while  the  slightly  questioning  or  interested  look 
in  the  eyes,  as  if  he  expected  to  hear  of  some 
matter  with  which  he  had  some  pleasant  concern, 
supplies  the  necessary  animation.  In  regard  to 
costume,  the  sculptor  has  effected  a graceful  com- 
promise between  the  well-known  and  character- 
istic carelessness  of  Mr.  Greeley’s  dress  and  the 
demands  of  art,  where  carelessness  and  negligence 
must  be  confined  within  reasonable  limits.  The 
inevitable  trousers’  leg,  for  instance,  that  never 
was  known  by  man  to  escape  from  the  confining 
hold  of  the  end  of  the  wearer’s  low  shoe,  is  in  the 
statue  only  slightly  turned  up.  This  is  as  well, 
perhaps.  Mr.  Doyle  may  have  had  his  future 
reputation  in  view.  Coming  generations,  unfa- 
miliar with  the  tradition  of  the  trousers  leg, 
might  regard  it,  perhaps,  not  as  a bit  of  realism, 
but  as  an  indication  of  an  aberration  of  intellect 
on  the  part  of  the  sculptor. 


Mr.  Doyle  is  to  receive  $10,000  for  his  work. 
This  sum  has  been  raised,  but  a pedestal  is  equal- 
ly as  necessary  as  the  statue  itself.  For  this  part 
of  the  work  the  committee  desire  to  raise  $15,000 
more,  or  $25,000  in  all.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
this  task  will  not  be  a difficult  one.  It  should 
not  be,  considering  the  number  of  friends  the 
founder  of  the  Tribune  left  behind  him,  and  the 
many  literary  and  other  workers  who  have  a di- 
rect interest  in  the  honor  he  cast  upon  their  pro- 
fession. 


THE  WORK  OF  RECUPERATION. 

The  business  community  has  had  to  contend 
against  a number  of  serious  misfortunes  this 
week.  The  frightful  destruction  of  property  by 
the  floods  here  at  the  East,  to  which  must  be  add- 
ed the  large  losses  by  fire  at  Seattle,  makes  an 
aggregate  simultaneous  disappearance  of  wealth 
that  lias  rarely  been  approached  in  times  of 
peace  in  any  country.  The  firmness  of  the  se- 
curity market  in  the  face  of  these  almost  nation- 
al misfortunes  is  as  good  evidence  as  could  be 
required  of  the  inherent  soundness  of  business 
generally.  The  strength  of  the  stock  and  bond 
markets  is  the  more  noteworthy  as  the  authori- 
ties of  the  Stock  Exchange  happened  to  under- 
take, contemporaneously  with  the  events  referred 
to,  the  execution  of  a strategic  move  that  proved 
abortive,  except  in  checking  the  feeling  of  confi- 
dence that  has  recently  been  developing  in  rela- 
tion to  Wall  Street  affairs.  For  four  days  the 
street  and  the  public  were  relegated  to  the  meth- 
ods of  a quarter  of  a century  ago  in  a vain  at- 
tempt on  the  part  of  the  Exchange  to  control 
the  quotations  that  are  made  on  its  floor.  Yet 
even  that  unkind  treatment  of  its  clients  by  the 
Stock  Exchange  did  not  upset  the  market,  though 
a large  number  of  small  traders  were  influenced 
to  throw  their  stocks  overboard.  From  this  it  may 
be  inferred  that  the  mnjority  in  interest  who  hold 
slocks  had  quite  as  much  faith  in  the  eventual 
triumph  of  common-sense  in  the  Stock  Exchange 
as  they  have  in  the  recuperative  power  of  the 
country. 

This  last  observation  brings  us  close  to  the 
work  in  which  every  one  has  a greater  or  less  in- 
terest, namely,  the  building  up  of  the  stricken  lo- 
calities. Every  industry  is  bound  to  feel  the  ef- 
fects of  the  extensive  work  of  reconstruction  that 
will  go  on  for  months  to  come.  There  will  be 
more  employment  in  many  important  trades,  and 
especially  in  those  that  have  to  do  with  architect- 
ure. There  are  millions  of  dollars’  worth  of  goods 
that  will  have  to  be  replaced,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
preparation  to  receive  them.  Already  the  iron 
trade  has  begun  to  reflect  an  increasing  demand, 
growing  out  of  the  many  miles  of  railroad  track 
that  have  been  destroyed  and  the  putting  up  of 
new  buildings.  The  price  of  steel  rails  has  been 
advanced  one  dollar  per  ton,  and  pig-iron  is  fifty 
cents  a ton  higher.  There  are  innumerable  new 
bridges  to  be  built  for  the  railroads — a necessity 
that  will  give  a very  important  industry  a good 
deal  to  do.  And  all  of  this  involves  the  trans- 
portation of  ' a vast  amount  of  material  and  the 
shifting  of  no  inconsiderable  proportion  of  the 
population.  Individuals  have  suffered  financial 
losses  from  which  many  will  never  recover,  and 
a comparatively  small  number  of  corporations 
have  encountered  misfortunes  that  will  curtail 
their  profits  for  some  time  to  come,  but  the  un- 
impaired arteries  of  commerce  will  pulsate  more 
quickly  while  the  process  of  restoration  is  go- 
ing on. 

This  may  seem  to  be  too  pleasant  a view  to 
take  of  one  of  the  most  fatal  calamities  that  ever 
overtook  a civilized  community.  But  no  one  can 
deny  that  it  describes  the  present  aud  the  imme- 
diate future  of  the  situation  from  a business 
point  of  view,  and  it  is  with  them  that  \\e  have 
to  deal  incessantly.  A more  genera}  view  of  the 
situation  reveals  other  changes  that  have  taken 
place  in  the  business  world  within  the  calendar 
week.  The  matter  of  readjusting  through  rates 
to  and  from  points  west  of  Duluth  and  Chicago 
has  been  taken  up  by  the  managers  of  the  roads 
engaged  in  that  traffic.  The  issue  presented  is 
clenr  enough,  but  not  so  its  solution.  It  involves 
the  diversion  of  traffic  from  channels  to  which  it 
has  long  been  accustomed  to  a nearer,  shorter, 
and  cheaper  route.  The  traffic  that  would  natu- 
rally go  by  way  of  Duluth  will  take  that  route  in 
the  end,  and  no  amount  of  coaxing  or  forcing 
will  induce  it  to  go  by  way  of  Chicago.  There  is 
a region  naturally  tributary  to  Chicago,  but  it  is 
now  restricted,  whereas  a few  years  ago  it  in- 
cluded the  entire  West  and  Northwest.  While 
this  situation  is  unsatisfactory,  and  at  times  ap- 
pears to  be  threatening,  it  is  very  doubtful  if  any 
of  the  companies  interested  will  take  the  respon- 
sibility of  precipitating  a rate  war.  The  geogra- 
phy of  the  situation  is  relentless,  and  will  prevail 
in  the  end. 

Additional  heavy  exports  of  gold  have  also 
caused  some  apprehension,  as  was  to  be  expect- 
ed, for  there  is  always,  both  in  Wall  Street  and 
out  of  it,  a large  number  of  people  who  seem  to 
believe  that  prosperity  is  entirely  based  upon  the 
yellow  metal.  At  the  present  rate  we  are  not 
parting  with  more  gold  than  we  can  afford  to. 
As  long  as  foreign  dealers  will  return  our  secu- 
rities to  us,  because  they  do  not  happen  to  see  an 
improvement  in  railroad  earnings  as  clearly  as  a 
large  number  of  people  in  this  country  believe 
they  foresee  it,  and  as  long  as  we  import  luxuries 
by  the  ship-load,  and  go  to  Europe  every  year  by 
the  tens  of  thousands  with  liberal  purses,  we 
must  expect  to  pay  the  bills,  and  in  the  interna- 
tional coin.  But  in  the  long-run  the  balance- » 
in  our  favor.  Despite  our  trade  restrictions  we 
sell  Europe  more  than  we  buy  from  her;  that 
is,  including  securities.  That  some  hesitancy  in 
finance  and  in  trade  should  result  from  the 
changes  that  have  been  noted  is  perfectly  nat- 
ural. The  surprise  is  in  the  almost  universal 
complacency.  Collin  Armstrong. 

New  York,  Saturday,  June  S,  1889. 
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HOW  ‘THE  TRAVELERS’  CAME 
TO  BE  THE  ONE  GREAT  ACCI- 
DENT COMPANY  IN  AMERICA. 

A NY  new  sort  of  business  generally  gets  on 
its  feet  by  bankrupting  pretty  much  ev- 
erybody who  goes  into  it  for  the  first  few  years ; 
the  great  firms  who  finally  grow  rich  out  of  it 
come  later,  and* profit  by  the  knowledge  others 
have  paid  for.  One  of  the  few  great  exceptions 
to  this  is  accident  insurance  in  America : the 
Company  which  began  it  is  still  greater  than  all 
the  rest  put  together,  has  long  ago  seen  every 
one  of  its  early  rivals  buried,  and  has  grown 
into  one  of  the  leading  business  institutions  of 
the  whole  earth.  Of  course  it  seems  ridiculous 
that  one  set  of  men  should  coin  money  right 
along  where  everybody  else  starves  in  the  same 
field ; and  lots  of  people  can’t  understand  it  and 
can’t  bear  it — it  looks  to  easy  to  give  a man  a 
piece  of  paper  ami  promise  to  pay  him  some- 
thing if  he  gets  killed  1 So  they  try  it  and  burn 
their  fingers ; and  other  concerns  come  from 
foreign  countries  to  see  if  they  can’t  turn  the 
stream  into  their  ditches,  and  they  get  weary  and 
go  home:  and  the  more  there  are  to  fight,  the 
more  The  Travelers  looms  up  above  them  all. 

And  why?  Well,  partly  because  their  idea  is 
huge  nonsense — the  business  is  not  an  easy  one, 
but  one  of  the  hardest  in  the  world : needing  a 
mint  of  money,  experience , and  no  end  of  business 
ability,  care,  hard  work,  and  the  faculty  of  de- 
ciding just  right  at  an  instant’s  notice.  The 
Travelers  is  the  only  one  that  has  the  first  two ; 
we  won’t  say  anything  about  the  rest.  There 
are  other  reasons,  too,  but  there  is  no  space  to 
detail  them  here.  It  is  enough  that  it  has  be- 
come the  accident  company  of  the  country.  Its 
assets  on  January  1,  1889,  were  $10,383,000,  and 
its  surplus  to  policy-holders  $2.041,000 — a mag- 
nificent fund,  which  makes  its  policies  equal  to 
any  security  in  the  world.  It  has  paid  back  to 
policy-holders  over  $16,000,1)00,  one  tenth  of  it 
during  1888;  its  claim  payments  in  the  Accident 
Department  alone  are  now  over  a million  a year; 
there  have  been  $200,000  in  a single  month, 
and  it  could  have  paid  the  entire  million  in  any 
one  month  without  endangering  it  in  the  least. 

And  to  sum  up,  we  draw  the  sound  deduction 
which  was  attached  to  every  item,  prose  or  poet- 
rv,  jest  or  earnest,  in  an  early  number  of  their 
monthly  paper,  and  which  has  become  nearly 
classical,  vix. : — “ Moral  : Insure  in  the  Trav- 
elers.”— [Adv.  ] 


AN  INDOLENT  ORGAN. 

Which  the  liver  Is  Indolent,  as  it  mnst  necessarily 
be  when  it  fails  to  secrete  the  bile  in  sufficient  quan- 
tities to  meet  the  requirements  of  digestion  and 
evstuation,  it  should  be  set  at  work  with  Hosteller's 
Stomach  Bitters.  The  healthful  stimulus  to  activity 
imparted  by  tills  incomparable  alterative,  speedily 
evinces  Itself  in  a departure  of  the  uncomfortable 
sensations  in  the  right  side;  the  nansea ; fur  npon  the 
tongue;  indigestion,  and  sick  headache  consequent 
npon  inactivity  of  the  liver  and  the  diversion  of  th< 
bile  from  its  proper  channel.  Irregularity  of  th# 
bowels  is  always  and  painlessly  reformed  by  the  cor 
rective  indicated,  which  is  infinitely  to  be  preferred, 
both  because  it  is  safe  and  more  efficacious,  to  blur 
pill,  calomel,  and  drenching  pnrgntlves  of  every  clast 
It  cures  and  prevents  fever  and  ague,  and  rheumatism 
— [Adv.]  _ 

When  baby  was  sick,  we  gave  her  C*storia, 

When  she  was  a Child,  she  cried  for  Castoria, 

When  she  became  Miss,  she  clung  to  Castoria. 

When  she  had  Children,  site  gave  them  Castoria.— 
[^dr.l 


ADVICE  TO  MOTHERS. 

Mas.  Winslow’s  Soothing  Strop  should  always  be 
used  for  children  teething.  It  soothes  the  child,  soft- 
ens the  gums,  allays  all  pain,  cures  wind  colic,  and  is 
the  best  remedy  for  diarrhma.  25c.  a bottle.— [A dp.] 


“BROWN'S  HOUSEHOLD  PANACEA,” 

The  Gkrat  Pain  Reliever, 

Tor  Internal  and  External  Pains,  Rheumatism,  Pain  in 
Stomach,  Bowels, orSide,  Colic,  Diarrhnea.Colda,  Sprains, 
Burns, Scalds, Cramps, and  Bruises, 26c.a  bottle. 


Secure  a sound  mind,  which  seldom  goes  without 
sound  digestion, by  using  Angostura  Bitters.— [A  dr.) 


Imperial  Granom.— The  safest,  most  reliable,  and 
■wholesome  Food  for  Infants  and  Children.  A nour- 
ishing, strengthening,  and  delicions  Food  for  nursing 
Mothers,  Invalids,  Convalescents,  and  the  Aged— Im- 
perial Granpm.— [Adv.] 


USE  BROWN'S  CAM  PRORATED  SAPONACEOUS 
DENTIFRICE  for  the  TEETH.  DELICIOUS.  25c. 
—I [Adv.]  =====___ 


“For  a long  time  I had  no  appetite,  was  restless  at 
might,  and  very  much  debilitated.  After  taking  two 
bottles  of  Ayer's  Sarsaparilin,  my  strength  and  appe- 
tite returned,  and  my  health  was  completely  restored.'’ 
D.  M.  Fish ru,  Oswego,  N.  Y.— [.tdr.j 
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Quincy  Adams,  a member  of  the  House,  as  a man  of  reply  is  that  the  assumption  is  totally  irrelevant,  and 
such  experience,  ability,  and  indomitable  integrity  if  it  should  be  made  a principle  of  action, would  neces- 
that  perfect  confidence  could  be  placed  in  the  strict  sarily  prevent  reform.  The  removal  of  the  Indian 
justice  of  his  action.  Commissioner  is  another  conspicuous  illustration  of 

On  the  5th  of  December  lie  rose,  and  addressing  his  the  want  of  any  consistent  or  intelligent  conception 
fellow-members  as  fellow-citizens,  begged  the  House  or  purpose  of  reform.  General  Morgan  who  is  ap- 
to  organize  itself,  and  said  that  he  would  offer  a res-  pointed  Commissioner,  was  a gallant  soldier  of  the 
olution  ordering  the  clerk  to  call  the  names  of  the  Union,  and  he  will  undoubtedly  make  an  excel- 
New  Jersey  members  who  held  the  certificates.  As  lent  officer,  notwithstanding  the  vicious  principle  by 
the  clerk  would  put  no  motion,  when  the  members  of  which  a vacancy  was  created.  The  criticism  which 
the  House  asked,  “How  shall  the  question  be  put?”  a change  in  violation  of  reform  principles  and 
Mr.  Adams  characteristically  answered,  “I  intend  to  pledges  was  sure  to  elicit  has  had  the  good  effect  of 
put  the  question  myself.”  There  was  a tumult  of  securing  a selection  which  in  itself  is  unobjectionable, 
applause,  and  he  wtls  made  chairman  of  the  assem-  The  Indian  Rights  Association,  in  the  event  of  Mr. 


Washington  C'oi.rman. 
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bly.  But  the  end  was  not  yet.  For  eleven  days 
more  the  embittered  contest  raged.  At  last,  in  plain 
violation  of  sound  principles,  all  the  New  Jersey  con- 
testants were  excluded  from  the  organization  of  the 
House,  because  the  Democrats  thought  that  they 


Oberly's  removal,  which  it  greatly  deplored,  desired 
and  urged  the  appointment  of  General  Morgan.  But 
when  the  nature  of  the  Indian  Department,  the  im- 
mense advantage  of  experience,  the  mastery  of  details 
and  the  knowledge  which  are  gained  by  service,  and 
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could  organize  without  them,  and  on  the  16th  of  the  just  views  and  integrity  of  the  late  Comniission- 
Deeember  li.  M.  T.  Hunter,  of  Virginia,  was  elected  er,  are  considered,  the  loss  of  them  all  to  the  public 
Speaker.  It  is  not  supposed  that  this  precise  contest  service,  in  order  to  appoint  a successor  solely  because 
will  arise  next  December.  There  is  apparently  an  of  different  political  views,  which  are  totally  lrrele- 
apprehension  that  the  Republican  majority  will  pro-  vant  to  the  duties  of  the  office,  a false  system  is  seen 
pose  some  rules  of  procedure  designed  to  deprive  the  in  all  its  folly.  There  is  no  doubt  of  the  high  cliar- 
minoritv  of  their  rights.  But  this  would  he  a palpa-  acter  and  ability  of  the  new  Commissioner,  but  there 
hie  abuse  of  the  power  of  the  majority  which  would  is  also  no  doubt  that  l.is  appointment,  under  the  cir- 
instantlv  alienate  public  sympathy.  On  the  other  cumstances,  is  the  confirmation  of  an  evil  pract.ce. 

hand,  the  filibustering  of  the  minority  to  prevent  an  

PARTY  DISCORDS. 

temperature  of  party  politics  is  tropical. 


jrganization  because  of  such  apprehension  would  he 
equally  resented  by  public  opinion.  The  uncontested 
majority  may  rightfully  organize  the  House.  Then, 
if  they  propose  measures  or  rules  which  the  minority 
dislike,  the  minority  will  be  undoubtedly  morally 


There  is  no  great  measure  now  pending,  and  party 
lines  are  not  drawn  upon  great  policies,  hut  the  ani- 


ls upported  in  reasonable  opposition,  but  not  to  the  mosities  within  them  are  more .rancorous  than  the  feel- 
poiut  contemplated  in  some  quarters  of  arresting  the  ing  toward  the  opposition.  On  the  one  hand,  a New 


wheels  of  government. 

THE  INDIAN  C0MMISSI0XERSH1P. 

Upon  receipt  of  an  intimation  from  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  that  the  President  proposed  to  make  a 


York  Republican  especially  friendly  to  Mr.  Blaine, 
and  one  of  the  most  devoted  supporters  of  Mr.  Har- 
rison at  the  last  election,  recently  remarked  with 
fervor  that  an  election  in  New  York  now  would  show 
a Democratic  majority  of  the  most  imposing  size.  To 
the  inquiry  as  to  the  reasons  of  such  a result,  the 
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ORGANIZING  THE  HOUSE. 
rpiIE  Republican  majority  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
_L  sentatives  at  the  opening  of  the  next  session  of' 
Congress  is  so  small  that  apprehensions  are  express- 
ed that  a use  of  the  power  of  the  majority  will  be 
attempted  which  will  he  resisted  by  the  minority  at 
whatever  cost.  This  is  a singular  statement.  It  is 
a virtual  threat  that  in  expectation  of  an  effort  of 
the  majority  to  do  what  the  minority  do  not  like,  or 
what  a majority  would  not  he  justified  in  doing,  the 
minority  will  arrest  the  operation  of  the  government. 
The  statement  is  the  more  singular  because  it  is  al- 
leged that  in  such  a course  the  minority  would  be  led 
by  Mr.  Randall,  who,  upon  the  chief  question  on 
which  the  majority  was  elected,  agrees  with  the  ma- 
jority. Under  the  accepted  rules  of  parliamentary 
procedure,  motions  to  adjourn  in  various  form's  may 
he  made  continuously,  so  as  entirely  to  batfie  the  pro- 
ceedings. But,  pushed  to  extremity,  this  course  be- 
comes revolutionary,  because  it  prevents  the  very 
purpose  for  which  the  House  was  elected,  and  be- 
cause it  annuls  the  fundamental  principle  of  peace- 
ful parliamentary  procedure— the  rule  of  the  major- 
ity. A majority  of  one  carries  the  principle  as  plain- 
ly and  fully  as  a majority  of  one  hundred.  Even  if 
it  should  happen  that  a dispute  arises  over  the  right 
of  any  member  to  his  seat  upon  whose  vote  the  act- 
ual majority  might  depend,  tiie  just  rule  is  that  the 
name  of  the  person  who  holds  the  official  certificate 
of  election  is  entitled  to  be  placed  upon  the  roll,  and 
his  right  to  a seat  can  he  considered  only  by  the 
House  when  organized. 

The  question  arose  at  the  organization  of  the  Twen- 
ty-fifth Congress,  just  fifty  years  ago,  in  1839.  and  the 
circumstances  deserve  to  lie  recalled  at  this  time.  The 
House  met  for  organization  on  the  2d  of  December, 
and  it  was  known  that  the  seals  of  five  members  from 
New  Jersey  who  held  the  usual  credentials  would  he 
contested  by  five  other  claimants.  Mr.  Garland, 
clerk  of  the  preceding  House,  according  to  custom, 
called  the  members  to  order,  and  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll.  When  he  reached  the  New  Jersey  names 
lie  called  one  of  them,  and  then  said  that  for  the  five 
other  seats  there  was  a contest  which  he  did  not  feel 
competent  to  decide,  and  he  would  therefore  pass  the 
names  and  complete  the  call,  that  the  House  might 
organize  and  decide  the  question.  This  seemed  plau- 
sible; but  the  holders  of  the  regular  credentials  were 
Whigs,  and  the  contestants  were  Democrats,  while 
the  House  undoubtedly  elected  was  so  evenly  divided 
that  the  party  character  of  the  organization  would 
he  determined  by  the  New  Jersey  members.  If  the 
Whigs  who  held  the  certificates  were  excluded  from 
the  organization,  as  Mr.  Garland  designed,  the  Dem- 
ocrats would  control  the  organization.  The  excite- 
ment at  once  became  intense,  and  for  three  days  the 
utmost  confusion  prevailed,  and  the  situation  was  ev- 
idently perilous,  because  there  seemed  to  lie  no  course 
of  action  which  both  sj^Ks  would  accej^.  In  this 
emei^ency  there  wa/a  1 . I'oim vtu  John 

ftgitWu  by  V^OOQle 


change  in  the  office,  Mr.  Oberly  resigned  the  Indian  crisp  reply  was,  “Republican  disgust.  The  State- 
Corn  missionersli i p,  and  General  Thomas  1.  Morgan,  ment  of  this  gentleman  was  undoubtedly  somewhat 
of  Providence,  Rhode  Island,  lias  been  appointed  in  perfervid,  and  strongly  suggested  that  he  might  be  a 
his  place.  Mr.  Oberly  has  discharged  his  duties 
with  great  ability  and  efficiency,  and  with  exclusive 
regard  to  the  welfare  of  the  Indians  and  of  the  public. 

He  is  a man  of  unusual  executive  faculty,  and  he  has 
firmly  excluded  all  political  and  partisan  considera- 
tions from  the  administration  of  his  office.  He  was 


friend  of  ex-Seuator  Warner  Miller. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  St.  Louis  Republic,  a vio- 
lent Democratic  journal,  remarks  of  the  Governor 
of  New  York: 

“ This  is  the  rear  to  tell  the  truth  about  David  Bknnktt  Hill, 
one  of  the  inost'igiionuit,  narrow,  ami  unscrupulous  pot-house  pol- 
in  entire  sympathy  with  the  general  views  and  spirit  iiicmns  who  ever  pretended  to  be  a Demwm^or  knifed  a Dem<F 
*lw>  Tiwlio»«  'Rinrbte  A^r^iut;™.  «„,1  that  lin.lv-  in  cintic  ticket.  He  is  not  honest  enough  to  be  reputable,  and  lie 

h&s  not  bruins?  enough  to  conceal  the  traces  of  his  subterranean 


of  the  Indian  Rights  Association,  and  that  body  in 
■every  fair  and  honorable  way  sought  to  secure  his 

retention.  There  is  no  suggestion  that  the  change  T . 

! : 4.  00  ...  , rrT  As  Mr.  Hill  is  the  only  Democrat  now  mentioned 

is  made  for  any  other  than  a political  reason.  The  . . . . i )llo  t-  if  Mr 

r ..  - , • . ; . . i as  a uossible  contestant  for  the  nomination,  u Air. 

■ Indian  policy  of  the  administration,  if  it  he  based  1 . . , , , , t>0 

upon  jult  and  considerate  and  non-political  regard  Cleveland  should  be  proposed  agam  and  as  the  Re- 
for  the  Indians,  must  necessarily  he  that  of  the  late  Pubhc  wou  d probably  support  ihe  most . ignora^ 
Commissioner,  and  as  lie  held  .hat  politics  had  ,,o 

i concern  with  his  duties,  and  carefully  observed  that  . w ’.  . . , F ln 

I principle  in  practice,  it  cannot  be  urged  that  he  teas  » »•*  h',lh  ° ‘J“  ® ‘°„ 

I !,ot  in  sympathy  with  the  Executive.  The  change  gether"  of  ^ end  of  tp.r,t  m 

I has  beeu  made  not  because  the  late  Commissioner  gene|al- 
j was  in  any  way  unfitted  for  the  office,  nor  because 
! lit  disagreed  with  the  administration,  nor  because  of 
! any  personal  reason,  hut  solely  because  in  his  general 
i political  views  he  is  a Democrat. 

This  will  he  accepted  by  many  persons  as  a perfect- 
ly satisfactory  reason.  But  the  Republican  platform 
declared  that  “the  spirit  and  purpose  of  the  reform 
should  be  observed  in  all  executive  appointments,” 

• and  the  party  pledged  itself  to  enforce  this  rule.  The 

■ President  accepted  the  declaration  and  confirmed  the 
pledge,  adding  that  “only  the  interests  of  the  public 
service  should  suggest  removals  from  office.”  It  can- 
not be  contended  honestly  that  these  pledges  are  not 

| deliberately  violated  in  this  instance,  as  they  have 
been  in  so  mauy  other  instances.  If  Mr.  Oberly 
I were  a Republican  instead  of  a Democrat,  and  a 
change  had  been 
for  any  reason  connected 

* to  give  the  place 

: old  plea  that  Mr.  uberly  nau  nau  ms  snare,  as  no  — -75 7 ; \ . \ . , 4l  ~ ' * i - 0 

. 1 • • 1 . , 1 machine,  but  which  supiiorted  the  machine  canui 

> allegation  against  his  official  action  has  ever  been  1 ^ 1 11  - . • • 

made  which  was  not  promptly  and  conclusively  re- 
J filled,  the  argument  which  has  prevailed  was  1111- 
. doubtedly  the  assertion  that  the  retention  of  the 
l Commissioner  would  he  “had  politics,”  because  it 

S would  imply  that  there  was  no  Republican  fit  for  the 
position  of  Indian  Commissioner.  This  is  the  famil- 
i iar  sophistry  by  which  a clean  party  sweep  in  the  en- 
| tiro  service  is  attempted  to  lie  justified.  But  it  is  a 
| plea  which  the  Republican  platform  and  the  Presi- 
| dent's  declaration  very  properly  and  completely  dis- 
$ regard.  “Only  the  interest  of  the  public  service,” he 
I said- -not  the  demand- of  party  politicians  or  the  sup- 
| posed  interest  of  a party — “should  suggest  removals 
I from  office.” 

S The  argument  that  the  retention  would  show  that 
t?  there  was  110  Republican  fit  for  the  place  assumes  the 
f -condition  which  the  letter  and  the  spirit  of  the  re- 
f form  distinctly  deny,  namely,  that  because  the  sue- 
? eessful  party  can  furnish  suitable  men  for  all  the 
5 places  in  the  service,  therefore  equally  suitable  men 
L ought  to  he  turned  out  to  make  room  for  them.  The 


The  tone  of  this  remark  indicates  an  appre- 
hension that  Hill's  “subterranean  work”  may  carry 
the  dav,  after  all,  and  make  him  the  representative  of 
the  party  which  in  the  view  of  the  Republic  is  the 
party  of  public  probity  and  progress.  Such  an  as- 
sault in  a party  organ  upon  a prominent  candidate 
for  the  highest  party  honor  is  significant  of  the  fierce 
animosity  within  the  party,  of  which  there  are  other 
striking  illustrations. 

One  obvious  “ lesson”  to  he  drawn  from  such  facts 
as  these  is  the  droll  folly  of  a pledge  to  support  three 
years  hence  the  candidate  of  a party  whoever  he 
may  he.  The  shibboleth  of  party  loyalty  before  a 
nomination  is  the  phrase,  “I  am  for  the  candidate.” 
That  is  the  only  assurance  which  “subterranean” 
workers  demand.  Pledge  yourself  to  support  the  can- 
didate, whoever  he  may  he  and  however  liis  nomina- 


dntes  when  they  were  nominated,  the  machine  lead- 
ers used  to  say,  with  supreme  scorn,  “Let  ’em  blow; 
they’ll  vote  the  ticket.”  The  “subterraneans”  are 
really  impr'essed  only  by  an  opposition  which  “ means 
business.”  If  they  think  that  the  kickers  will  really 
refuse  to  vote  tlie  ticket,  or  will  actually  vote  against 
if.  they  will  consider.  Otherwise  they  will  only 
sneer.  If  Governor  Hill  as  a candidate  would  he 
generally  supported  by  Democrats  who  assail  him  in 
the  tone  of  the  St.  Louis  Republic , he  is  a very 
proper  representative  of  his  party. 


THE  EDUCATIONAL  DISPLAY  AT  PARIS. 

The  despatch  of  the  New  York  Associated  Press 
from  Paris  on  the  exhibits  of  educational  methods  at 
the  Paris  Exposition  is  an  admirable  summary  of  the 
significance  of  the  display.  The  result  is,  indeed, 
unexpected,  for  it  is  not  to  such  an  exhibition  that 
the  observer  would  turn  for  the  kind  of  information 
which  the  despatclQsf^}^  ^uffuO|Rifes.  The  display 
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reveals  a revolution  in  the  means,  methods,  and 
objects  of  schooling.  The  ancient  view  of  higher 
education  as  the  exclusive  privilege  of  a class  is 
superseded  by  the  wiser  conception  that  it  is  rather 
the  right  of  all.  The  Exhibition  shows  that  in  every 
country  there  is  a practical  and  effective  conviction 
that  thought  should  develop  skill,  and  that  educa- 
tion, besides  disciplining  the  mind  and  enlarging  spir- 
itual power  and  resource,  should  also  train  the  eye 
and  the  hand,  thus  maturing  and  moulding  the  phys- 
ical capacity  to  make  life  happier  and  easier  for  all. 
This  particular  branch  of  the  Exposition  illustrates 
an  immense  advantage  of  these  cosmopolitan  dis- 
plays. By  assembling  specimens  of  the  methods  and 
results  of  all  nations  and  countries  on  a common 
theatre,  they  reveal  each  nation  to  itself  in  compari- 
son with  all  others,  and  lift  it  out  of  the  narrow  and 
self-satisfied  provincialism  into  which  every  nation 
tends  to  sink. 

The  English-speaking -countries  have  been  so  in- 
clined to  regard  themselves  as  the  unquestionable 
heads  of  the  world,  and  to  point  to  their  public  schools 
as  the  corner-stone  of  their  greatness,  that  it  is  sur- 
prising to  find  that  in  a comparative  exhibition  of  the 
educational  systems  of  the  civilized  world  they  show, 
according  to  the  report,  “ scantiness  and  relative 
inferiority.”  But  the  small  American  display  is 
doubtless  due  to  the  usual  American  indifference  to 
such  frequent  exhibitions,  and  hardly  justifies  the 
judgment  of  the  reproof  as  to  the  American  system. 
For  the  science  of  teaching,  both  England  and  Amer- 
ica must  go  to  Germany  and  France.  More  than 
twenty  years  ago  the  French  Minister  of  Education 
in  an  admirable  report  set  forth  the  reasons  and 
practicability  of  compulsory  attendance  at  school. 
France,  first  among  great  nations,  threw  off  the  tra- 
dition of  exclusive  literary  training,  and  in  the  Ex- 
position, besides  a representation  of  the  entire  school 
system  of  Paris,  seventy  of  the  eighty-seven  depart- 
ments of  the  republic  are  represented. 

Then,  according  to  the  despatch,  comes  Belgium, 
combining  the  greatest  density  of  population  with  the 
largest  diversity  of  occupation,  and  the  most  uniform 
distribution  of  wealth  with  the  minimum  of  pauper- 
ism. Closely  following  are  Holland  and  Switzerland, 
and  abreast  of  them  are  the  French  colonies  in  Asia, 
Oceanica,  and  Africa.  The  great  surprise,  however, 
is  Japan,  where  the  kindergarten,  or  the  intelligent 
and  happy  training  of  children,  outdoes  Froebkl. 
There  are  nearly  3,000,000  of  children  and  70,000 
teachers  in  the  elementary  schools  of  Japan,  and 
the  entire  educational  system,  from  the  primaries  up 
to  the  university,  is  as  scientific  and  orderly  as  in 
France.  Especially  remarkable  is  the  work  of  the 
schools  for  the  blind  and  for  deaf  mules.  The  skill 
of  the  latter  in  wood-carving,  painting,  modelling  in 
clay,  and  in  designing  for  ceramics,  textiles,  and  iron, 
is  “almost  phenomenal.”  The  schools  of  Boston  are 
practically  the  representative  of  the  entire  American 
system  in  the  Exhibition.  St.  Paul  shows  the  pri- 
mary schools;  Buffalo,  the  grammar-schools;  Phila- 
delphia, the  schools  of  manual  training;  and  Califor- 
nia, the  normal  schools.  If  the  representation  be  a 
fair  illustration  of  our  system  and  schools,  and  they 
are  really  inferior,  as  this  friendly  statement. asserts, 
no  eyes  will  recognize  the  fact  so  soon  as  those  of 
American  observers,  and  there  will  be  little  delay  in 
the  practical  result  of  modifying  our  system  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  better  methods  shown  at  the  Exhi- 
bition.   


FOREIGN  DISPUTES  IN  DOMESTIC  POLITICS. 

Mr.  Patrick  Egan  was  appointed  Minister  to  Chili 
undoubtedly  because  he  was  a conspicuous  Irish  agi- 
tator, and  for  the  purpose  of -conciliating  the  Irish 
vote,  which  is  now  the  Republican  policy.  For  rea- 
sons of  special  fitness  and  knowledge  and  diplomatic 
ability  distinguishing  him  above  other  American  citi- 
zens—for  we  believe  it  is  a fact  that  he  has  been  duly 
naturalized — Mr.  Egan  would  not  have  been  selected. 
It  was  undeniably  a bid  for  the  Irish  vote.  Naturally, 
therefore,  when  the  American  government  makes 
prominence  in  the  fierce  political  controversies  of 
other  countries  a reason  for  conferring  its  honors,  it 
excites  the  opposition  of  other  participants  in  those 
controversies  who  also  have  become  American  citi- 
zens. 

The  British- American  Association  has  published 
a very  emphatic  pretest  against  the  appointment 
of  Mr.  Egan,  telling  the  universally  recoguized  truth 
about  it  in  very  plain  English,  and  of  course  scor- 
ing a point  against  the  administration.  It  should 
seem  that  our  own  political  contentions  are  sufficient- 
ly animated  and  engrossing  to  make  it  wholly  un- 
necessary for  any  legitimate  public  purpose  to  import 
and  domesticate  those  of  other  countries.  The  pre- 
dominant political  interests  of  the  Irish- American 
voter  are  largely  those  of  his  native  land,  and  there 
is  nothing  to  be  gained  for  American  interests  and 
welfare  by  stimulating  the  English- American  to  pre- 
fer English  politics  to  ours. 

The  worst  result  of  the  deference  of  the  American 
government  to  the  domestication  of  foreign  politics 
in  this  country  is  a necessary  indifference  to  the  cul- 
tivation of  true  Americauism — a word  of  which  we 


hear  a great  deal,  but  which  certainly  does  not  mean 
servility  to  sentiments  and  votes  wholly  foreign  to 
American  self-respect  and  dignity.  If  our  public 
affairs  are  to  be  conducted  with  regard  to  the  views 
of  those  who  desire  a certaiu  policy  to  prevail  in' 
England  or  France  or  Germany,  they  will  not  be 
conducted  either  in  a characteristic  or  an  honorable 
American  way.  

A PREMATURE  ANNOUNCEMENT. 

We  expressed  our  gratification  last  week  at  the  reported 
decision  of  the  President  to  allow  honest  aud  efficient  offi- 
cers, who  show  due  regard  to  the  proprieties  of  their  posi- 
tion hy  refraining  from  partisan  activity,  to  serve  the 
terms  for  which  they  were  appointed.  We  are  sorry  to  say 
that  the  announcement  of  this  decision  was  premature.  It 
is  not  a role  which  has  been  adopted  by  the  President. 
The  dismissal  of  the  postmasters  at  Bridgeport  (Connect- 
icut), Norwich  (Connecticut), New  Bedford  (Massachusetts), 
Jacksonville  (Florida),  Jersey  City  (New  Jersey),  Vineland 
(New  Jersey),  and  many  more,  in  some  instances  against  the 
expressed  wishes  of  citizens  of  all  parties,  shows  that  the 
good  rule  has  not  yet  been  adopted. 

Meanwhile  .Senator  Blaik,  of  New  Hampshire,  who  is  not 
the  least  amusing  member  of  the  Senate,  fulminates  against 
reform  with  an  energy  which  tumbles  over  the  platform  of 
his  party,  and  heaps  foul  scorn  upon  the  pledges  aud  pro- 
fessions of  the  President.  In  the  case  of  some  other  Sena- 
tor it  might  be  interesting  to  inquire  whether  he  repudi- 
ates with  the  same  contempt,  ns  nonsensical  ami  un-Amer- 
ican, the  declarations  of  his  party  platform  about  protec- 
tion. The  Boston  Transcript,  a Republican  journal  of  high 
character  and  discrimination,  says  that  “Senator  B(-aih,  of 
New  Hampshire,  is  one  of  those  llepublicans  who  hang  to 
the  Republican  party  because  by  no  other  agency  could 
they  be  continued  in  public  life.”  The  Senator  should 
take  care,  therefore,  not  to  ridicule  and  denounce  the  Re- 
publican platform.  He  may  disregard  reform,  perhaps,  in 
practice,  but  iu  view  of  tiie  Transcript's  remark  he  must, 
really  insist  that  the  spirit  aud  purpose  of  reform  shall  bo 
observed. 

We  regret  sincerely  that  the  President  has  not  concluded 
to  enforce  a rule  so  excellent  as  that  which  lie  was  said  to 
have  adopted.  It  falls  very  far  short  of  a thorongh  prin- 
ciple of  reform,  but  it  is  a step  in  the  right  direction,  and 
would  make  all  other  steps  easier.  We  believe,  also,  that 
the  strict  observance  of  such  a policy,  as  of  an  unwritten 
law,  would  secure  for  the  President  a regard  aud  a confi- 
dence which  would  be  better  for  him  than  any  favor  he 
can  gain  by  removing  good  officers  before  the  expiration 
of  t heir  termti. 


THE  CRONIN  MURDER. 

The  Clun-iin-Gael  is  a secret  Irish  society  w hich  seeks 
to  promote  the  Irish  cause  by  any  means,  however  crimi- 
nal. Dr.  Ckoni.v  was  a member  of  this  society  in  Chicago, 
and  by  the  freedom  of  his  comments  aud  censure  upon  its 
management  had  made  himself  very  disagreeable  to  its 
managers.  Suddenly,  some  weeks  ago,  Dr.  Cronin  disap- 
peared, and  after  much  excitement  and  inquiry,  his  body 
wub  found  iu  a sewer,  and  upon  examination  it  was  evi- 
dent that  he  had  been  murdered.  The  coroner’s  jnry,  after 
hearing  many  witnesses,  rendered  a careful  verdict,  iu 
which  they  say  that  the  murder  was  evidently  the  result 
of  a most  foul  and  brutal  conspiracy,  that  a number  of  per- 
sons were  privy  to  it,  and  that  certain  of  them,  whoyi  the 
jury  name,  should  be  held  to  answer  to  the  Grand  Jury. 

Among  these  persons  is  Alexander  Sullivan,  ope  of 
the  most  conspicuous  of  the  Irish  leaders  in  this  country, 
who  was  immediately  arrested  and  committed  to  jail.  The 
jury  conclude  their  verdict  with  a declaration  to  which 
every  honorable  American  citizen  will  heartily  respond, 
“That  in  our  judgment  all  secret  societies  whose  objects 
are  such  as  the  evidence  shows  that  of  the  Clan-na-Gacl 
or  United  Brotherhood  to  be  are  not  in  harmony  with  ami 
are  injurious  to  American  institutions.”  -■ 

It  is  this  system  of  secret  conspiracies  to  commit  crimes, 
under  the  pretext  of  liberating  Ireland,  aud  the  apparent 
indifference  to  such  conspiracies,  if  not  connivance  with 
them,  w hich  constantly  check  aud  alieuate  the  sympathy 
of  honest  meu  with  the  Irish  cause.  Mr.  Parnell’s  state-  , 
incut  that  he  had  deliberately  lied  to  the  House  of  Com- 
mons in  order  to  aid  his  purposes  has  undoubtedly  been  of 
great  injury  to  Ireland  among  a people  who  are  not  secret 
conspirators  even  for  a good  cause.  Whatever  may  he  the 
faults  of  the  English-s{»eakiiig  nations,  they  pursue  their  - 
objects,  even  when  they  are  Revolutionary,  openly  ami 
frankly.  It  was  in  the  town  meeting,  with  free  public 
speech,  not  in  a secret  chamber,  with  passwords  and  grips, 
that  Sam  Adams  inspired  the  American  revolution  ; and  it 
was  in  the  open  field,  under  the  recognized  laws  of  war, 
not  hy  assassinations  and  by  wholesale  crimes  that  involve 
meu,  women,  and  children  in  indiscriminate  slaughter,  that 
Washington  and  his  soldiers  fought  for  American  inde- 
pendence. There  is  no  excuse  for  soiling  a great  move- 
ment like  that  of  local  government  for  Ireland  with  the 
basest  and  most  repulsive  crimes.  It  is  not  enough  for  the 
lenders  to  disclaim  such  crimes.  They  should  deuouuce 
and  punish  aud  prevent  them. 


AN  IMPORTANT  LETTER  FROM  MR. 
GLADSTONE.  * 

Mr.  Gladstone  has  written  a letter  to  Mr.  Henry 
Ci.ews  to  correct  some  misstatement  of  important  facts  iu 
Mr.  Clkws’s  work,  Thirtp  Years  in  H ull  Street.  The  tone  of 
Lord  Palmerston,  who  was  British  Prime  Minister  during 
onr  civil  war,  and  of  Lord  Russell,  the  Foreign  Secretary, 
with  the  familiar  remark  of  Mr.  Gladstone  that  Jeffer- 
son Davis  had  created  a nation,  and  the  earnest  corre- 
spondence Wt ween  Mr.  Adams,  our  Minister,  ami  the  Brit- 
ish Foreign  Office,  led  to  a general  conviction  iu  this  coun- 
try that  the  British  cabinet  awaited  only  a plausible  ex- 
cuse aud  a fortunate  situation  to  recoguize  the  Confed- 
eracy. 


Mr.  Gladstone  has  rendered  an  important  service  to 
history  by  his  denial,  and  Mr.  Clews  may  be  congratulated 
upon  having  elicited,  although  wholly  without  design,  the 
authoritative  explanation.  Mr.  Gladstone  say s : 

* “Allow  me  to  assure  you  that,  so  far  os  that  cabinet  is  con- 
cerned, you  have  been  entirely  misled  in  regard  to  matters  of  fact. 
As  a member  of  it,  and  now  nearly  its  sole  surviving  member,  I 
can  state  that  it  never  at  any  time  dealt  with  the  Subject  of  recog- 
nizing the  Southern  States  in  your  great  civil  war,  excepting  when 
it  learned  the  proposition  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon  HI.,  and  de- 
clined to  entertain  that  proposition,  without  qualification,  hesita- 
tion, delay,  or  dissent.  In  the  debate  which  took  place  on  Mr. 
Roebuck's  proposal  for  the  negotiation,  Lord  Russell  took  no 
part,  and  could  take  none,  as  lie  was  a member  of  the  House  of 
Lords.  I spoke  foe  tlieoabinet.  You  will,  I am  sure,  be  glad  to 
learn  tliut  there  is  no  foundation  for  a charge  which,  hud  it  been 
true,  might  have  aided  itt  keeping  alive  angry  sentiments  happily 
gone  by.” 

Mr.  Gladstone’s  own  remark  about  Jefferson  Davis 
he  has  already  amply  explained.  The  words  were  unques- 
tionably spoken,  and  they  were  unquestionably  unfortu- 
nate, although  they  did  not  import  either  the  desire  or  the 
glee  which  w.ere  attached  to  them  in  this  country  when 
they  were  spoken.  What  we  instinctively  demanded  from 
Englishmen  like  Mr.  Gladstone  was  what  we  found  in 
John  Bright,  a clear  perception  of  the  real  character  aud 
scope  of  the  contest,  which  would  have  made  our  misfor- 
tune the  disaster  of  the  English-speaking  race.  This  is 
now  so  plain  that  no  recent  event  is  so  discreditable  to 
this  country,  and  so  inconceivable  as  an  act  of  the  Repub- 
lican party,  as  the  practical  refusal  of  the  Senate,  upon  Mr. 
Sherman’s  motion,  to  pass  a resolution  of  respect  for  the 
memory  of  the  truest  friend  in  Europe  of  this  couutry  in 
its  extremity— John  Bright.  In  his  letter  to  Mr.  Clews, 
Mr.  Gladstone  says  of  his  own  remark  : 

“To  your  reference  in  page  70,  us  a record  of  impressions, 
which  I am  not  entitled  to  use,  I can  make  no  objection,  though 
you  are  probably  aware  that  they  were  many  years  ago  the  subject 
of  a detailed  explanation  from  me  to  the  American  government, 
and  of  a most  handsome  reply  from  Mr.  Hamilton  Fish.” 


PERSONAL. 

The  portrait  of  General  Grant  whieli  was  placed  last  year  on 
the  walls  of  the  Cadet  Mess  Hall  at  West  Point  by  Mr.  Gkoruk 
W.  Childs,  of  Philadelphia,  lias  been  followed  this  year  by  the 
paintings  of  Generals  Sherman  aud  Shkiiiuan,  which  are  also  the 
gifts  of  Mr.  Childs.  All  three  are  the  work  of  Mrs.  Darraom,  of 
Philadelphia.  That  of  General  Grant  was  painted  from  a photo- 
graph selected  by  Mrs.  Grant,  and  is  considered  a faithful  like- 
ness of  him  its  he  appeared  during  and  just  after  the  war.  The 
others  are  also  copies  of  previous  likenesses,  although  the  artist 
was  assisted  by  sittings  of  . the  originals.  General  Siikkman  U 
represented  as  he  Hits  fifteen  years  ago,  Mrs.  Darraoh  being 
guided  by  IIlntinoton’s  portrait,  which  now  Imngs  iu  the  War 
Department1. ' A photograph  of  General'  Sheridan,  taken  about 
the  time  he  left  Chicago  to  succeed  Sherman  in  command  of  the 
army,  and  showing  him  iu  the  fidi  uniform  of  his  rank,  was  selected 
by  the  great  cavalry  leader  to  aid  the  artist  iu  her  preliminary 
work,  and1  he  afterward  gave  her  several  sittings.  Although 
greatly  opposed  at  first  to  being  painted  by  a woman,  he  was 
much  pleased  with  the  portrait,  and  requested  that  the  old  sabre 
which  lie  carried  through  the  war  he  represented  in  the  picture. 
After  General  Sheridan's  death,  the  artist  changed  the  uniform  in 
the  portrait,  so  that  it  might  coincide  with  the  rank  of  General 
conferral  on  the  hero  while  he  was  'lying.  * Through  the  gen- 
erosity of  the  Philadelphia  editor  the  three  central  figures  of  the 
rebellion  have  tints  found  appropriate  representation  in  the  hulls 
where  they  .learned  the  art  of  war. 

— Edward  Hu  kg  ess,  the  yacht  designer,  looks  more  like  a pro- 
fessor of  mathematics  than  a practical  bout-builder.  lie  is  for- 
ty years  old,  member  of  an  aristocratic  Boston  family,  and 
a graduate  of  Harvard.  Ilis  father’s  financial  losses  led  him  to 
become  an  instructor  of  entomology  in  his  Alma  Mater,  ami  foe 
fifteen  years  lie  Was  Secretary  of  the  Society  of  Natural  History 
in  Boston.  Possessing  a natural  taste  for  mathematics,  Mr.  Outt- 
gess  readily  drifted  from  the  study  of  bugs  to  the  designing  of 
yachts,  and  in  his  present  a vocation  lie  has  found  both  pleasure 
mid  financial  profit.  Witli  his  wife  aud  two  children  lie  now  lives 
in  a handsome  house  on  Boston’s  select  thoroughfare — Beacon 
Street. 

— James  Russell  Lowell's  return  from  his  present  trip  to  Eu- 
rope will  also  lie  a return  to  “Elmwood,"  his  beautiful  homestead 
at  Cambridge,  Massachusetts,  which  lias  been  leased  by  Mrs.  Ole 
Bull  for  a number  of  years.  His  only  daughter,  Mrs.  Edward 
Burnett,  will  live  with  him,  as  her  two  sons  are  to  enter  Harvard 
this  fall. 

— Rear-Admiral  Daniel  Ammkn,  the  champion  of  the  Nicaragua 
Canal,  w as  a school-mate  of  General  Grant  iu  Ohio,  uud  was  ap- 
pointed a midshipman  in  the  navy  the  same  year  that  young 
Grant  was  made  a cadet  at  West  Point.  They  always  remained 
close  friends,  and  General  Grant  was  greatly  disap|x>iutcd  when 
lie  was  made  President  bttcau.se  Admix,  then  fleet  captain  of  the 
Asiatic  squadron,  would  not  re-sigu  and  become  Secretary  of  the 
Navy. 

— Professor  Max  ML’li.fr  is  to  be  the  guest  of  the  King  of  Swe- 
den during  the  meeting  of  the  International  Congress  of  Oriental- 
ists at  Stockholm  next  September. 

— Agricultural  Secretary  Rusk  will  still  further  demonstrate  hi* 
fitness  to  preside  over  the  granger  economics  of  the  country  by 
writing  a book  on  the  common  diseases  of  horses  aud  cuttle. 

— Israel  Coe,  of  Waterbury,  Connecticut,  claims  the  distinction 
of  being  the  oldest  cx-meiuber  of  the  Legislature  of  that  State,  a.-* 
well  as  the  oldest  nutmeg  Freemason.  He  is  ninety. four  years  old. 

— It  is  said  of  the  late  Leonard  II.  Swktt,  of  Chicago,  that  h« 
strongly  resembled  Abraham  Lincoln,  his  old  and  intimate  friend, 
iu  feature  and  manner.' • He  nominated  Mr.  Lincoln  for  the  Pre~»- 
deucy  iu  1 8t»0,  and  performed  a like  service  for  Judge  Gresham 
at  the  last  Republican  National  Convention  in  Chicago.  He  w .is 
born  and  educated  in  Maine,  bill  drilled  to  Indiana  in  1840.  Then 
be  went  to  the  Mexican  war.  and  when  lie  was  dischaiged.  on  ae. 
count  of  illness,  settle*!  in  Rlowiiviiigton,  Illinois,  ami  began  tb0 
law  practice  which  afterward  brought  him  into  intimate  associu- 
lion  with  Mr.  Lincoln,  Mr.  Swktt  was  married  twice,  the  last 
time,  about  two  years  ago,  to  his  private  secretary. 

— Captain  George  A.  Armks,  the  retired  army  officer  at  W 
ingtoii,  who  disgraced  himself  during  and  after  the  last  Preshb  n- 
tial  inauguration  by  pulling  Governor  Beaver’s  nose  ami 
ging  i|i  other  remarkable  conduct,  and  escaped  full  punishi,,,.,,* 
through  the  interposition  of  President  Harrison,  lias  proh;il,lv 
survived  more  courts  martial  ami  their  findings  than  any  otlnT 
soldier  in  the  country.  Three  Presidents  have  intervened  between 
him  and  dismissal — Hayes,  Garfield,  and  Harrison.  He  \v  A 
Virginian,  but  joined  the  Union  army  at  the  breaking  out 
war.  and  is  credited  with  au  irritable  temperament  over  w 'U0 

has  little  or  uo  control. 
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A HAZARD  OF  NEW  FORTUNES,* 

BY  WILLIAM  DEAN  HOWELLS. 

r A RT  SECOND. 

XI. 

At  the  reception,  where  two  men  in  liven'  stood 
aside  to  let  him  pass  up  the  outside  steps  of  the 
house,  and  two  more  helped  him  off  with  hisover- 
coat  in  doors,  and  u liliii  miscalled  his  name  into 
the  drawing-room,  the  Syracuse  stone-cutter's 
son  met  the  niece  of  Mrs.  Horn,  and  began  at 
once  to  tell  her  about  his  evening  at  the  Dry- 
f noses’.  He  was  in  very  good  spirits,  for  so  far  as 
lie  could  have  been  elated  or  depressed  by  his 
parting  with  Alma  Leighton  he  had  been  elated ; 
she  had  not  treated  his  impudence  with  the  con- 
tempt that  he  felt  it  deserved ; she  must  still  be 
fond  of  him  ; and  the  warm  sense  of  this,  by  op- 
eration of  an  obscure  but  well- recognized  law  of 
.the  masculine  being,  disposed  him  to  be  rather 
fond  of  Miss  Vance.  She  was  a slender  girl, 
whose  semi -{esthetic  dress  flowed  about  her  w ith 
an  accentuation  of  her  long  forms,  and  redeemed 
them  from  censure  by  the  very  frankness  with 
w hich  it  confessed  them  ; nobody  could  have  said 
that  Margaret  Vance  was  loo  tall.  Her  pretty  little 
head,  which  she  had  an  effect  of  choosing  to  have 
little  in  the  same  spirit  of  judicious  defiance,  had 
a good  deal  of  reading  in  it;  she  was  proud  to 
know  literary  and  artistic  fashions  as  well  as  so- 
ciety fashions.  She  liked  being  singled  out  by  an 
ck terror  distinction  so  obvious  as  Beaton’s,  and 
she  listened  with  sympathetic  interest  to  his  ac- 
count of  those  people.  He  gave  their  natural  his- 
tory reality  by  drawing  upon  his  own  ; be  recon- 
structed their  plebeian  past  from  the  experiences 
of  his  childhood  and  his  youth  of  the  pre-Parisian 
period ; and  he  had  a pang  of  suicidal  joy  in  in- 
sulting their  ignorance  of  the  world. 

“What  different  kinds  of  people  you  meet!” 
said  tiie  girl  at  last,  with  an  envious  sigh.  Her 
reading  had  enlarged  the  bounds  of  her  imagina- 
tion, if  not  her  knowledge;  the  novels  nowadays 
dealt  so  much  with  very  common  people,  and 
made  them  seem  so  very  lunch  more  worth  while 
than  the  people  one  met. 

tshe  said  something  like  this  to  Beaton.  He 
answered:  “You  ean  meet  the  people  Pin  talk- 
ing of  very  easily,  if  you  want  to  take  the  trouble. 
It’s  what  they  came  to  New  York  for.  I fancy  it’s 
the  great  ambition  of  their  lives  to  be  in  *t.” 

“Oh  yes,”  said  Miss  Vance,  fashionably,  and 
looked  down;  then  she  looked  up  ami  said, -intel- 
lectually: rt Don’t  you  flunk  it’s  a great  pity? 
,How  much  better  for  them  to  have'  staid-  where 
they  were  and  what  they  were!” 

“Then  you  could  never  have  had  any  chance 
of  meeting  them,”  said  Beaton.  “ I don’t  sup- 
pose you  intend  to  go  out  to  the  gas  country?” 

“ No.”  said  Miss  Vance,  amused.  “ Not  that  I 
shouldn’t  like  to  go.” 

“VVliat  a daring  spirit!  You  ought  to  be  on 
the  staff  of  Every  Ollier  Week,"  said  Beaton. 

“The  staff — Every  Other  Week?  What  is  it?” 

“ The  missing  link  ; the  long-felt  want  of  a tie 
between  the  Arts  and  the  Dollars.”  Beaton  gave 
her  a very  picturesque,  a very  dramatic  sketch  of 
the  theory,  the  purpose,  and  the  jierxonnel  of  the 
new  enterprise. 

Miss  Vance  understood  too  little  about  business 
of  any  kind  to  know  how  it  differed  from  other 
enterprises  of  its  sort.  She  thought  it  was  de- 
lightful ; she  thought  Beaton  must  be  glad  to  be 
part  of  it.  though  he  had  represented  himself  so 
bored,  so  injured,  by  Fulkerson’s  insisting  upon 
having  him.  “And  is  it  a secret?  Is  it  a thiug 
not  to  be  spoken  of  ?” 

“ Tnit'  allro ! Fulkerson  will  he  enraptured 
to  have  it  spoken  of  in  society.  He  would  pay 
any  reasonable  bill  for  thp  advertisement.” 

“ What  a delightful  creature ! Tell  him  it  shall 
all  be  spent  in  charity.” 

“He  would  like  that.  He  would  get  two  para- 
graphs out  of  the  fact,  and  your  name  would  go 
into  the  ‘ Literary  Notes  ’ of  all  the  newspapers.” 

“ Oh,  but  I shouldn’t  want  my  name  used !” 
cried  the  girl,  half  horrified  into  fancying  the 
situation  real. 

“Then  you’d  better  not  say  anything  about 
Every  Other  Week.  Fulkerson  is  pretermiturally 
unscrupulous.” 

March  began  to  think  so  too,  at  times.  He 
w as  perpetually  suggesting  changes  in  the  make- 
up oi'  the  first  number,  with  a view  to  its  greater 
vividness  of  effect.  One  day  he  came  in  and 
said  : “ This  thing  isn’t  going  to  have  any  sort  of 
get  up  and  howl  about  it,  unless  you  have  a paper 
in  the  first  number  going  for  Bevans’s  novels. 
Better  get  Maxwell  to  do  it.’’ 

“ Why,  I thought  you  liked  Bevans’s  novels?” 

“So  I do;  but  where  the  good  of  Every  Other 
Week  is  concerned  1 am  a Roman  father.  The 
popular  gag  is  to  abuse  Bevans,  and  Maxw  ell 
is  the  man  to  do  it.  There  hasn't  been  a new 
magazine  started  for  the  last  three  years  that 
hasn't  had  an  article  from  Maxwell  in  its  first 
number  cutting  Bevans  all  to  pieces.  It  people 
don’t  see  it,  they'll  think  Every  Other  Week  is 
some  old  thing.” 

March  did  nut  know  whether  Fulkerson  was 
joking  or  not.  lie  suggested,  “Perhaps  they'd 
thiiik  it’s  an  old  thing  if  they  do  see  it.” 

“Well,  get  somebody  else,  then;  or  ebe  get 
Maxwell  to  write  under  an  assumed  name.  Or — 
I forgot!  He'll  be  anonymous  under  our  system 
anvw  ay.  Now  there  ain't  a more  popular  racket 
for  us  to  work  in  that  first  dumber  than  a good, 
swingeing  aitaek  on  Bevans.  People  read  iiis 
books  ami  quarrel  over  ’em,  and  the  critics  are 
n I i against  him,  and  a regular  Having,  with  salt 
and  vHi^gar  rubbed  in  afterward, 'will  tell  more 
with  p'-ople  «iio  like  good  old  fashioned  fiction 
than  anything  else.  1 hl.e  Bevans's  things,  but, 
dad  burn  it!  when  it  comes  to  that  first  number, 
I’d  offer  up  any  body  ." 


“What  an  immoral  little  wretch  you  are,  Ful- 
kerson !’’  said  March,  with  a laugh. 

Fulkerson  appeared  not  to  be  very  strenuous 
about  the  aitaek  on  the  novelist.  “ .Say  !”  lie  call- 
ed out,  gay  ly,  “ what  should  you  think  of  a paper 
defending  the  late  lamented  system  of  slavery?” 

“ What  d» you  mean,  Fulkeison?”  asked  March, 
with  a puzzled  smile. 

Fulkerson  braced  his  knees  against  his  desk, 
and  pushed  himself  back,  but  kept  his  balance 
to  the  eye  by  canting  his  hat  sharply  forward. 
“There’s  an  old  cock  over  there  at  the  widow's 
that’s  written  a book  to  prove  that  slavery  was 
and  is  the  only  solution  of  the  labor  problem, 
lie’s  a Southerner.” 

“1  should  imagine,”  March  assented. 

“He’s  got  it  on  the  brain  that  if  the  South 
could  have  been  let  alone  by  the  commercial 
spirit  and  the  pseudo-philanthropy  of  the  North, 
it  would  have  worked  out  slavery  into  a perfectly 
ideal  condition  for  the  laborer,  in  w hich  be  would 
have  been  insured  against  want,  and  protected  ill 
all  his  personal  rights  by  the  state.  He  lead  the 
introduction  to  me  last  night.  1 didn’t  eateli  on 
to  all  the  points — his  daughter’s  an  awfully  pret- 
ty girl,  and  1 was  carrying  that  fact  in  my  mind 
all  the  time  loo,  you  know — but  that's  about  the 
gist  of  it.” 

“Seems  to  regard  it  as  a los*  opportunity^ 
said  March. 

“ Exactly ! What  a mighty  catch  title,  heigh  ? 
Look  well  on  the  title-page.” 

"Well  written?” 

“ I reckon  so;  I don’t  know.  The  Colonel  read 
it  mighty  eloquently.” 

“It  mightn’t  be  such  bad  business,”  said  March, 
in  a muse.  “ Could  you  get  me  a sight  of  it  w ith- 
out  committing  yourself?” 

“If  the  Colonel  hasn't  sent  it  off  to  another 
publisher  this  morning.  He  just  got  it  back  w ith 
thanks  yesterday.  He  likes  to  keep  it  travelling.” 

“ Well,  try  it.  I've  a notion  it  might  be  a cu- 
rious thing.” 

“Look  here,  Mai cli,"  said  Fulkerson,  with  the 
effect  of  taking  a fresh  liold  ; “ I ieisdi  you  could 
let  me  liave  one  of  those  New  York  things  of 
yours  for  the  first  number.  Alter  ail,  that’s  go- 
ing to  be  the  great  card.” 

“1  couldn’t,  Fulkerson  ; I couldn’t,  really.  1 
want  to  philosophize  the  material,  and  I'm  too 
new  to  it  all  yet.  I don’t  want  to  do  merely 
superficial  sketches.” 

"Of  course!  Of  course!  I understand  that. 
Well,  1 don’t  want  to  hurry  you.  Seen  that  old 
fellow  of  yours  yet?  1 think  we  ought  to  have 
that  translation  in  the  fii-st  number;  don’t  you? 
We  want  to  give ’em  a notion  of  wlmt  we’re  go- 
. iiig  to  du  in  mat  line.” 

“Yes,”  said  March ; “and  I was  going  out  to 
look  up  Lindau  this  morning.  I’ve  inquired  at 
Maroni’s,  and'he  hasn’t  been  there  for  several 
days.  I’ve  some  idea  perhaps  lie’s  sick.  But 
they  gave  me  his  address,  and  I’m  going  to  see.” 

“ Well,  that’s  right.  We  want  the  first  num- 
ber to  lie  the  key  note  in  every  way.” 

March  shook  his  head.  “ You  can’t  make  it 
so.  The  first  number  is  bound  to  be  a failure 
always,  as  far  us  the  representative  character 
goes.  It’s  invariably  the  case.  Look  at  the  first 
numbers  of  all  the  things  you’ve  seen  started. 
They’re  experimental,  almost  amateurish,  uml  ne- 
cessarily so,  not  only  because  the  men  that  are 
making  them  up  are  comparatively  inexperienced 
like  ourselves,  but  because  the  material  sent  them 
to  deal  w ith  is  more  or  less  consciously  tentative, 
l’eople  send  their  adventurous  tilings  to  a new- 
periodical  because  the  whole  thing  is  an  adven- 
ture. I’ve  noticed  that  quality  in  all  tiie  volun- 
teer contributions ; it’s  in  the  articles  that  have 
been  done  to  order  even.  No;  I’ve  about  made 
up  my  mind  that  if  we  can  get  one  good  striking 
paper  into  the  first  number  that  will  take  peo- 
ple’s minds  off  tiie  others,  we  shall  be  doing  all 
we  ean  possibly  hope  for.  1 should  like,”  March 
added,  less  seriously,  “ to  make  up  three  numbers 
ahead,  and  publish  the  third  one  first.” 

Fulkerson  dropped  forward  and  struck  his  fist 
'on  the  desk,  “it’s  a first-rate  idea.  Why  not 
do  it?” 

March  laughed.  “Fulkerson,  I don’t  believe 
there's  any  quaekish  thing  you  wouldn’t  do  in 
this  cause.  From  time  to  time  I’m  -thoroughly 
ashamed  of  being  conuectcd  with  such  a charla- 

Fulkcrson  struck  his  hat  sharply  backward. 
“ Ah,  dad  burn  it ! To  give  tlmt  thing  the  right 
kind  of  start  I’d  walk  up  and  down  Broadway 
between  two  boards,  with  the  title-page  of  Every 
Other  Week  fac-similed  on  one  and  my  name  ami 
address  on  the — ” He  jumped  to  Ids  feet  and 
shouted,  “ March,  I’ll  do  it !” 

“ What?" 

“I’ll  hire  a lot  of  fellows  to  make  inud-turtlcs 
of  themselves,  and  I’ll  have  a lot  of  big  fac-sim- 
iies  of  the  title-page,  and  I'll  paint  the  town  red  !” 

March  looked  aglmst  at  him.  “ Oh,  come,  now, 
Fulkerson  !’’ 

“ I mean  it.  I was  in  London  when  a new  man 
bad  taken  hold  of  the  old  Corn  hid,  and  they  w ere 
trying  to  hoom  it,  and  they  had  a procession  of 
these  mud-1  nrtli'S  that  readied  from  Charing  Cross 
to  Temple  Bar.  ‘ ( 'anthill  Magazine.  Sixpence. 
Not  a dull  page  in  it.’  I said  to  myself  then  that 
it  was  the  livest  thing  I ever  saw.  1 respected 
the  man  that  did  tii.u  thing  from  the  hoi  torn  of 
my  heart.  -I  wonder  I ever  forgot  it.  But  it 
shows  what  a shaky  tiling  the  human  mind  is  at 
its  best.” 

“ You  infamous  mountebank  !”  said  March, 
w ith  great  amusement  at  Fulkerson's  access ; " you 
call  that  congeries  of  advertising  instincts  of 
Jours  the  human  mind  at  its  best  ? Come,  don’t 
be  so  dilhdent.  Fulkerson.  Well.  I’m  off  to  find 
Lindau,  and  when  I eome  back  I hope  Mr.  Dry- 
loos  w ill  have  you  under  control.  1 don’t  sup- 
pose you’ll  be  quite  sane  again  till  after  the  first 
number  is  mil.  1’eihaps  public  opinion  will  sober 
vou  then.'' 


* Begun  in  H a 
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will  take  it?  I swear  I’m  getting  so  nervous  I 
don’t  know  half  the  time  which  end  of  me  is  up. 
1 believe  if  we  don't  get  that  thing  out  by  the  first 
of  February  it  ’ll  be  the  death  of  me.” 

“ Couldn't  wait  till  Washington's  Birthday  ? 
I was  thinking  it  would  give  the  day  a kind  of 
distinction,  and  strike  the  public  imagination, 
if — ” 

“ No,  I’ll  be  dogged  if  I could !”  Fulkerson 
lapsed  more  and  more  into  the  parlance  of  Ids 
early  life  in  this  season  of  strong  excitement.  “ I 
believe  if  Beaton  lags  any  on  the  art-leg  I’ll  kill 
him.” 

“ Well,  7 shouldn’t  mind  your  killing  Beaton,” 
said  March,  tranquilly,  as  he  went  out. 

He  went  over  to  Third  Avenue  and  took  the 
elevated  down  to  Chatham  Square,  lie  found 
the  variety  of  people  in  the  ear  as  unfailingly 
entertaining  as  ever.  He  lather  preferred  the 
east  side  to  the  west  side  lines,  because  they 
offered  more  nationalities,  conditions,  and  char- 
acters to  bis  inspection.  They  draw  not  only  from 
the  uptown  American  region,  but  from  all  the 
vast  hive  of  populations  swarming  between  them 
and  the  East  River.  He  had  found  that,  accord- 
ing to  the  hour,  American  husbands  going  to  and 
from  business,  and  American  wives  going  to  and 
from  shopping,  prevailed  on  the  Sixth  Avenue 
road,  and  that  the  most  picturesque  admixture  to 
these  familiar  aspects  of  human  nature  were  the 
brilliant  eyes  and  complexions  of  the  American 
Hebrews,  w ho  otherwise  contributed  to  the  effect 
of  well-clad  comfort  and  citizen-se)f-sati>fiietion 
of  the  crowd.  Now  and  then  he  had  found  himself 
in  a ear  mostly  filled  with  Neapolitans  from  the 
constructions  fur  up  tiie  line,  where  lie  had  l ead  that 
they  are  worked  and  fednnd  housed  like  beasts; 
and  listening  to  the  jargon  of  their  unintelligible 
dialect,  be  bad  occasion  for  pensive  question 
within  hi  nisi*  If  as  to  what  notion  these  poor  ani- 
mals formed  of  a Iree  republic  from  their  expe- 
rience of  life  under  its  conditions  ; and  whether 
they  found  them  practically  very  different  from 
those  of  the  immemorial  brigandage  and  enforced 
complicity  with  rapine  under  which  they  had 
been  born.  But,  after  all,  this  was  an  infrequent 
effect,  however  ma-sive,  of  travel  on  the  west 
side,  whereas  the  east  offered  him  continual  en- 
tertainment in  like  sort.  The  sort  was  never 
quite  so  squalid.  For  short  distances  the  lowest 
poverty,  the  hardest  pressed  labor,  must  walk  ; 
but  March  never  entered  a ear  without  encoun- 
tering some  interesting  shape  of  shabby  adver- 
sity, w hich  was  utmost  alway  s adversity  of  foreign 
birth.  New  York  is  still  popularly  supposed  to 
la*  in  the  control  of  the  Irish,  hut  March  noticed 
in  these  east  side  travels  of  his  wliat  must  strike 
every  observer  returning  to  tiie  city  after  a pro- 
longed absence : the  numerical  subordination  of 
the  dominant  race.  If  they  do  not  out- vote  them, 
the  people  of  Germanic,  of  Slavonic,  of  1’elasgic, 
of  Mongolian  stock,  outinimlier  the  prepotent 
Celts;  and  March  seldom  found  his  speculation 
centred  ujhiii  one  of  these.  The  small  eyes, 
the  high  checks,  tiie  broad  noses,  tiie  puff  lips, 
the  bare,  eue-filleted  skulls,  of  Russians,  Poles, 
Czechs,  Chinese ; tin*  furtive  glitter  of  Italians; 
tiie  blond  dullness  of  Germans;  the  cold  quiet 
of  Scandinavians — fire  under  ice — were  aspects 
that  he*  identified,  and  that  gave  him  abundant 
suggestion  for  the  personal  histories  lie  construct- 
ed. and  for  the  more  piihlic-spirited  reveries  in 
which  he  dealt  with  the  future  economy  of  our 
heterogeneous  commonwealth.  It  must  be  owned 
that  lie  did  not  take  much  trouble  nlnmt  this; 
wlmt  these  poor  people  were  thinking,  hoping, 
fearing,  enjoying,  suffering  ; just  where  and  how 
they  lived;  who  and  what  they  individually  were 
—these  were  the  matters  of  bis  waking  dreams 
as  be  stared  bard  at  them,  while  the  train  raced 
further  into  tiie  gay  ugliness  — the  shapeless, 
graceless,  reckless  picturesqueness  of  the  Bow  ery. 

There  were  certain  signs,  certain  facades,  cer- 
tain audacities  of  the  prevailing  hideousness  that 
always  amused  him  in  that  uproar  to  the  eye 
which  the  strident  forms  and  colors  made.  lie 
was  interested  in  tin*  insolence  with  which  the 
railway  had  drawn  its  erasing  line  across  the 
Corinthian  front  of  an  old  theatre,  almost  graz- 
ing its  fluted  pillars,  and  flouting  its  dishonored 
pediment..  The  colossal  effigies  of  the  fat  wom- 
en and  the  tuft-iieaded  Cireas.-ian  girls  of  cheap 
museums;  the  vistas  of  shabby  cross  streets  ; the 
survival  of  an  old  hip-roofed  house  here  and 
thereat  their  angles;  the  Swiss-clialet,  histrionic 
deeonuiveness  of  the  stations  in  prospect  or  ret- 
rospect ; the  vagaries  of  the  lines  that  narrowed 
together  or  stretched  apart  according  to  the  w idth 
of  the  avenue,  hut  always  in  wanton  disregard  of 
the  life  that  dwelt,  and  bought  and  sold,  and  re- 
joiced or  sorrowed,  and  clattered  or  crawled, 
around,  below,  above — were  features  of  the  frantic 
panorama  that  perpetually  touched  his  sense  of 
humor  and  moved  his  sympathy.  Accident  and 
then  exigency  seemed  the  forces  at  work  to  this 
extraordinary  effect;  the  play  of  energies  as  free 
and  planless  as  those  that  force  the  forest  from 
tiie  soil  to  the  sky;  and  then  the  fierce  struggle 
for  survival,  with  the  stronger  life  persisting  over 
tiie  deformity,  the  mutilation,  the  destruction, 
the  decay  of  the  weaker.  The  whole  at  moments 
seemed  to  him  lawless.  Godless;  the  absence  of 
intelligent,  comprehensive  pur|>ose  in  the  bilge 
disorder,  and  the  violent  struggle  to  subordinate 
the  result  to  the  greater  good,  penetrated  with  its  * 
dumb  appeal  the  consciousness  of  a man  w ho  had 
always  been  too  sell’-en  wrapt  to  perceive  the  chaos 
to  which  the  individual  selfishness  must  alwavs 
lead. 

But  there  was  still  nothing  definite,  nothing 
better  than  a vague  di -com fort,  however  poignant, 
in  Iris  half  recognition  of  such  facts;  ami  he  de- 
scended the  station  stairs  at  Chatham  Square, 
with  a sense  of  the  neglected  opportunities  of 
painters  in  that  locality.  lie  said  to  himself 
that  if  one  of  those  fellows  were  to  see  in 
Naples  that  turmoil  of  pap-,  trucks,  and  teams 
of  every  sort,  iiuersliot  with  foot-passengers 
going  and  coming  to  and  from  the  crowded  pave- 


ments, under  the  web  of  the  railroad  tracks 
overhead,  and  amidst  the  tqiectacular  approach 
of  the  streets  that  open  into  the  square,  lie 
would  have  it  down  in  his  sketch  book  at  once. 
He  decided  simultaneously  that  his  own  local 
studies  must  be  illustrated,  and  that  lie  must 
eome  with  the  artist  and  show  him  just  which 
bits  to  do,  not  knowing  that  the  two  arts  can 
never  approach  the  same  material  from  the  same 
point.  He  thought  he  would  particularly  like 
his  illustrator  to  render  the  Dickcnsy,  cockneyish 
quality  of  the  shabby  - genteel  ballad  - seller  of 
whom  lie  stopped  to  ask  his  wav  to  the  street 
where  Lindau  lived,  and  whom  he  instantly  per- 
ceived to  he,  witii  his  stock  in  trade,  the  suffi- 
cient object  of  an  entire  study  by  himself.  He 
bad  his  ballads  strung  singly  upon  a cord  against 
the  house  wall,  and  held  down  in  piles  on  the 
pavement  with  stones  aiid  blocks  of  wood.  Their 
control  in  this  way  intimated  a volatility  which 
was  not  perceptible  in  their  sentiment.  They 
were  mostly  tragical  or  doleful ; some  of  them 
dealt  with  the  wrongs  of  the  workingman;  oth- 
ers appealed  to  a gay  experience  of  the  high  seas ; 
but  vastly  the  greater  part  to  memories  and  as- 
sociations of  an  Irish  origin  ; some  still  uttered 
the  poetry  of  plantation  life  in  the  artless  accents 
of  the  end-man.  Where  they  trusted  themselves, 
w ith  syntax  tlmt  yielded  promptly  to  any  exigency 
of  rhythmic  art,  to  the  ordinary  American  speech, 
it  was  to  strike  directly  for  the  affections,  to  cele- 
brate the  domestic  ties,  and,  above  all,  to  embalm 
the  memories  of  angel  and  martyr  mothers,  whose 
dissipated  sons  deplored  their  sufferings  too  late. 
March  thought  this  not  at  all  a bad  thing  in 
them  ; he  smiled  in  patronage  of  their  simple 
pathos  ; he  paid  the  tribute  of  a laugh  when  the 
poet  turned,  as  he  sometimes  did,  from  his  con- 
ception of  angel  und  martyr  motherhood,  and  por- 
trayed the  mother  iti  her  more  familiar  phases  of 
virtue  and  duty,  with  the  retributive  shingle  or 
slipper  in  her  hand,  lie  bought  a pocketful  of 
this  literature,  popular  in  a sense  which  the  most 
successful  Imok  can  never  be,  and  enlisted  the 
ballad  vender  so  deeply  in  the  effort  to  direct 
him  to  Lindau’s  dwelling  by  the  best  wav  that 
lie  neglected  another  customer,  till  a sarcasm  on 
bis  absent-mindedness  stung  him  to  retort,  “ I’m 
a-trving  to  answer  a gentleman  » civil  question; 
that’s  where  the  absent  minded  comes  in." 

It  seemed  for  some  reason  to  be  a day  of  leisure 
with  the  Chinese  dwellers  in  Mott  Street,  which 
March  had  been  Ld vised  to  tike  first.  Tiiev 
stood  about  the  tops  of  basement  stairs,  and 
walked  two  and  two  along  the  dirty  pavement, 
with  their  little  hands  tucked  into  their  sleeves 
across  their  breasts,  aloof  in  immaculate  cleanli- 
ness from  the  filth  around  them,  and  scrutinizing 
the  scene  with  that  cynical  sneer  of  faiwt  surprise 
to  which  all  aspects  of  our  civilization  seem  to 
move  their  superiority.  Their  numbers  gave  eth- 
nical character  to  the  street,  and  rendered  not 
them,  but  wlmt  was  foreign  to  them,  strange 
there;  so  that  March  had  a sense  of  missionary 
quality  in  the  old  Catholic  church,  built  long  be- 
fore t licit*  incursion  was  dreamt  of.  It  seemed 
to  have  come  to  them  there,  and  he  faneied  in 
the  statued  saint  that  looked  down  from  its 
fumade  something  not  so  much  tolerant  as  toler- 
a ted,  something  propitiatory,  almost  deprecative. 
It  was  a fancy,  of  course;  the  street  was  suffi- 
ciently peopled  with  Christian  children,  at  any 
rate,  swarming  and  shrieking  at  their  games ; 
and  presently  a Christian  mother  appeared, 
pushed  along  bv  two  policemen  on  a handcart, 
with  a gelatinous  tremor  over  tiie  paving  mid  a 
gelatinous  jouneing  at  the  curb-stones.  She  lay 
with  her  face  to  the  sky,  sending  up  an  inarticu- 
late lamentation  ; but  the  indifference  of  the  offi- 
cers forbade  the  notion  of  tragedy  in  her  ease. 
Slie  was  perhaps  a local  celebrity;  the  children 
left  off  their  games,  and  ran  gavly  trooping  after 
her;  even  the  young  fellow  and  young  girl  ex- 
changing playful  blows  in  a robust  flirtation  at 
the  corner  of  a liquor  store  suspended  their  scuf- 
fle witii  a pleased  interest  as  she  passed.  Match 
understood  the  unwillingness  of  the  poor  to  leave 
the  worst  conditions  in  the  city  for  comfort  and 
plenty  in  the  country  when  he  reflected  upon  this 
dramatic  incident,  one  of  many  no  doubt  which 
daily  occur  to  entertain  them  in  such  streets.  A 
small  town  could  rarely  offer  anything  compara- 
ble to  it.  and  the  country  never.  He  said  that  if 
life  appeared  so  hopeless  to  him  as  it  must  to  the 
dwellers  in  that  neighborhood  he  should  not  him- 
self he  willing  to  quit  its  distractions,  its  allevia- 
tions, for  the  vague  promise  of  unknown  good  in 
tiie  distance  somewhere. 

But  what  charm  could  such  a man  as  Lindau 
find  in  such  a place  ? It  could  not  he  that  he 
lived  there  because  be  was  too  poor  to  live  else- 
where; with  a shutting  of  the  heart,  March  re- 
fused to  believe  this  ns  he  looked  round  on  the 
abounding  evidences  of  misery,  and  guiltily  re- 
membered his  neglect  of  his  old  friend.  Lindau 
could  probably  find  as  cheap  a lodging  in  some 
decenter  part  of  the  town  ; and  in  fact  there  was 
some  amelioration  of  the  prevailing  squalor  in  the 
quieter  street  which  he  turned  into  from  Mott. 

A woman  with  a tied-up  face  of  toothache 
opened  the  door  for  him  when  die  pulled,  wish  a 
shiver  of  foreboding,  the  bell  knob,  from  which 
a yard  of  rusty  crape  dangled.  But  it  was  nut 
Lindau  who  was  dead,  for  the  woman  said  he 
was  at  home,  and  sent  March  stumbling  up  the 
four  or  five  dark  flights  of  stairs  that  led  to  his 
tenement.  It  was  quite  at  the  top  of  the  house, 
and  when  March  obeyed  the  German -English 
“ Komin  !”  that  followed  his  knock,  he  found 
himself  in  a kitchen  where  a meagre  breakfast 
was  scattered  in  stale  fragments  on  the  table  be- 
fore the  stove.  The  place  was  bare  and  cold  ; a 
half-empty  beer  bottle  scarcely  gave  it  a conviv- 
ial air.  On  the  left  from  this  kitchen  was  a 
room  witii  a bed  in  it,  which  seemed  also  to  be  a 
cobbler's  shop;  on  the  right,  through  a door  that 
stood  ajar,  came  tiie  Gerrnau-English  voice  again, 
saving  this  time,  “ Hior  !’’ 
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LOVERS’  LANE. 

On  a "H v spring  dav, 

Said  Will  to  May:  ' 

‘You  seem  like  a dream,  and  yet  you  are  none. 
You  might  he  a flower,  touched  by  the  sun 
In  hair  und  eyes  and  your  glances  at  me, 

And  yet  you  are  only  May  Willoughby  1” 

All  under  white  drift 
Of  clouds  that  shift 
With  color  of  heaven  quiet  between, 

A smile  like  a butterfly  sent  a sheen 
Oyer  her  lips,  and  a thrill  very  shy 
Made  deeper  the  eyes  of  May  Willoughby. 

“Though  I’ve  known  you  long,” 

Said  he,  while  the  song 
Of  a bird  danced  out  of  a pale  green  tree, 

“ You’ve  always  been  dearest  May  Willoughby.” 
The  blood  of  a rose  swept  over  her  brow. 

And  she  spoke  no  word ; but  they’re  married  now. 

Rose  IIawtiior.nk  Lathrop. 


THE  NEWHALL  BROTHERS. 

One  noticeable  feature  in  cricket  is  the  fact 
that,  although  it  can  be  made  very  rigorous  us  an 
exercise,  still  the  playing  of  it  can  be  enjoyed  bv 
men  who  would  not  be  considered  exactly  active 
athletes.  A glance  at  those  who  play  cricket 
will  show  many  men  at  the  stage  of  middle  life, 
and  sometimes  beyond  it.  There  are  very  few 
athletic  pastimes  that  can  be  enjoyed  by  the  older 
class  of  men,  but  cricket  seems  to  have  patrons 
of  all  ages.  This  game  in  America,  as  those  who 
have  watched  its  growth  know  well,  has  been 
largely  indebted  to  the  energy  and  personal  in- 
fluence  of  one  family.  Twenty-nine  years  ago  the 
name  of  Xcwhnll  was  already  known  in  connec- 
tion with  cricket.  In  Philadelphia  there  is  a 
family  of  ten  brothers  of  that  name,  and  they  all 
have  more  or  less  figured  prominently  in  the  game 
which  the  family  name  is  so  much  associated  with. 
One  figure  in  our  accompanying  illustration  repre- 
sents Mr.  Robert  Stuart  Xewliall  in  his  cricket  at- 
tire. He  was  born  at  Germantown,  a suburb  of 
Philadelphia,  on  September  1(5,  1852.  He  was 
only  sixteen  years  old  when  he  was  promoted 
into  the  first  eleven  of  the  Young  America  Crick- 
et Club,  which  had  been  founded  by  his  brother 
Walter,  and  which  had  received  the  assistance  of 
all  the  other  cricketing  members  of  the  family. 
This  was  in  the  spring  of  1868,  and  the  form 
showed  during  the  ensuing  summer  was  so  prom- 
ising that  he  was  deemed  w orthy  of  a place  in  the 
twenty-two  of  Philadelphia,  which  played  Edgar 
Willsher’s  All-England  Eleven  in  October  of  the 
same  year. 

Although  Mr.  Xewliall  only  contributed  3 and  0 
(each  time  not  out)  in  this  match,  nevertheless 
the  defence  which  he  displayed  to  the  lightning 
deliveries  which  were  given  him  stamped  him  as 
a cricketer  of  more  than  ordinary  ability.  He 
was  not  successful  against  the  powerful- eleven 
of  English  amateurs  which  visited  America  in 
1872,  hut  two  years  later  lie  was  one  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Philadelphia  team  which  beat  All- 
Canada  and  the  British  Officers’  Eleven  at  Hali- 
fax, Xova  Seotia.  From  that  year  to  1884  lie 
played  in  numerous  matches  with  success.  He 
was  captain  of  the  Philadelphian  Amateurs  which 
visited  England  in  1884.  Since  then  lie  has  not 
done  much.  He  was  noted  as  driving  a very  hard 
ball,  keeping  it  well  on  the  ground,  and  placing  it 
with  judgment.  He  never  did  much  bowling,  but 
was  a sure  field,  and  it.  can  be  stated  truthfully  that 
his  performances  wherever  he  visited  were  of  the 
kind  to  give  the  highest  satisfaction  to  the  friends 
of  American  cricket. 

George  M.  Xewliall  made  his  debut  at  the  old 
Germantown  grounds  twenty  - eight  years  ago. 
The  enthusiasm  of  the  time  was  divided  between 
his  brother  Walter,  the  oldest  of  the  family,  and 
himself,  the  former  as  a good  batsman  and  George 
as  a bowler.  He  soon  rose  to  a prominent  place, 
and  what  lie  subsequently  lost  as  a liow  ler  was 
more  than  made  up  by  his  abilities  as  a batsman. 
He  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Young  Ameri- 
ca. Cricket  Club,  ami  is  greatly  responsible  for  the 
growth  of  that  organization.  He  is  noted  for 
both  the  theory  and  the  practical  playing  of  his 
favorite  game,  and  his  almost  faultless  judgment 
of  gauging  the  play  of  other  contestants  is  far- 
famed.  In  1881  he  retired  from  active  partici- 
pation in  the  game,  and  has  not  done  much  since, 
but  this  rear  he  will  captain  the  Gentlemen  of 
Philadelphia  on  their  tour  to  England.  He  has 
lost  none  of  his  old-time  play,  and  his  remarkable 
head-work  made  him  the  choice  for  the  promi- 
nent position  he  has  just  taken. 

Twenty-six  years  ago  Mr.  Charles  A.  Xewliall 
played  his  first  important  match,  and  since  then 
no  American  eleven  has  been  complete  without 
him.  He  has  had  a truly  remarkable  career,  and 
passing  over  his  domestic  performances,  a few 
figures  will  give  an  idea  of  the  respect  which  he 
compels  the  best  batsmen  of  England  ami  Aus- 
tralia to  feel  for  his  bowling.  In  the  match  in 
1868  against  Willsher’s  professional  eleven  his 
record  in  the  first  innings  was  29  overs,  48  runs, 
1 1 maidens,  6 wickets ; and  in  the  second  innings, 
18  overs,  21  runs,  8 maidens,  and  5 wickets — in 
all,  making  11  wickets  for  69  runs,  including 
Griffith,  Lilywhite,  Clutrlwood,  Freeman,  etc.  He 
played  in  ail  the  important  matches  in  1872.  ’74, 
’78^  ’79,  ’81.  and  '82.  In  1884  he  was  one  of  the 
“Gentlemen  of  Philadelphia”  in  England,  but  in 
the  preliminary  practising  at  Liverpool  lie  strained 
bis  back,  and  was  unable  to  take  part  in  the  ear- 
Her  games.  Afterward  lie  bowled  in  several 
matches,  but  not  being  fully  recovered,  the  injury 
to  his  back  was  intensified  to  such  an  extent  that 
many  think  his  howling  has  never  since  regained 
its  great  effectiveness.  His  analysis  for  those 
matches  in  which  he  took  part  iu  England  was 


1525  balls,  168  maidens,  683  runs,  and  36  wick- 
ets.  The  only  occasion  oil  which  he  displayed 
anything  like  his  true  form  was  against  Glouces- 
tershire, his  analysis  there  reading  : First  innings, 
27  overs,  41  runs,  l‘»  maidens,  ami  3 wickets; 
second  innings,  29  overs,  24  rims,  18  maidens, 
and  5 wickets — in  all,  8 wickets  for  65  runs. 
Since  his  accident  his  howling  lias  not  been  up 
to  his  old  performances,  hut  if  we  take  bis  per- 
formances against  every  English,  Irish,  ami  Aus- 
tralian team  that  has  played  in  this  country 
from  1868  to  1884,  we  find  his  analysis  to  read 
32l>4  balls,  1049  runs,  369  maidens,  and  101  wick- 
ets— an  average  of  about  |0  runs  to  a wicket— 
against  the  best  batsmen  iu  the  world,  during  a 
period  extending  over  sixteen  years;  a record 
unparalleled  iu  the  history  of  American  cricket, 
and  one  which  has  probably  never  been  equalled 
in  any  country  where  the  game  is  played.  He 
will  always  be  known  as  the  greatest  bowler 
which  America  lias  yet  had. 

Daniel  S.  Xewliall  is  the  next  oldest  to  Robert 
& He  is  still  active  in  the  field,  and  is  known  as 
the  king  of  all-round  players.  He  probably  is  to- 
day the  most  prominent  figure  iu  American  crick- 
et. He  states  that  he  attributes  much  of  his  suc- 
cess ami  that  of  the  family  to  the  fact  that  as 
boys  they  played  together  nearly  every  day,  and 
with  the  exception  of  Robert,  the  youngest,  all 
were  pretty  much  self-taught.  Daniel  has  never 
made  a specialty  in  any  one  feature  of  the  game, 
but  his  general  knowledge  of  it  enables  him  to  fill 
almost  any  position  on  tile  field.  It  has  been  said 
quite  often  that  if  lie  should  take  up  any  one  posi- 
tion iu  the  game,  he  would  undoubtedly  make  a 
great  mark  at  it,  but  he' prefers  to  have  his  know- 
ledge of  general  plav,  rather  than  to  be  a cele- 
brated specialist.  There  is  no  point  iu  the  game 
on  which  he  is  not.  qualified  to  speak,  and  in  all 
his  matches  he  has  shown  the  generalship  and 
adaptability  for  which  he  is  famed. 


THE  SEATTLE  FIRE, 

The  fire  that  consumed  the  business  district  of 
Seattle,  Washington  Territory,  on  the  6th  instant, 
may  well  be  termed  a conflagration.  It  broke 
out  at  2.30  o’clock  in  the  afternoon  in  the  prem- 
ises of  tiie  Seattle  Gandy  Factory,  at  the  corner 
of  Front  ami  Madison  streets,  and  by  midnight 
thirty-one  blocks  of  buildings,  covering  an  area 
of  sixty-four  acres,  were  iu  ruins.  The  city, 
therefore,  with  the  exception  of  the  residence 
quarter,  which  is  situated  on  the  heights  over- 
looking the  harlan-.  was  obliterated  as  effectively, 
if  not  as  suddenly,  by  the  flames,  as  were  the 
towns  in  the  Conemaugh  Valley  by  the  flood. 
The  building  in  which  the  fire  originated  was  a 
type  of  the  structures  that  were  very  eommon  in 
the  business  centre  of  Seattle.  It  was  one  of  a 
row  of  wooden  stores-  joined  together  and  of 
varying  height.  Interspersed  among  sueh  frame 
buildings,  however,  there  were  many  large  and 
substantial  edifices,  some  of  which  reflected  great 
credit  upon  the  place.  When  the  fire  began  a 
strong  wind  was  blowing  from  the  northwest. 
The  roofs  of  the  wooden  structures  were  almost 
as  drv  as  tinder,  and  were  easily  set  ill  a blaze  by 
the  showers  of  sparks,  and  flying  fragments  of 
binning  wood.  The  contents  of  the  stores  iu 
many  instances  were  of  a highly  inflammable, 
sometimes  of  an  explosive,  nature,  and  thus  the 
flames  were  constantly  fed  with  new  material. 

It  was  soon  obvious  that  the  Volunteer  Fire 
Department,  although  its  operations  were  eon- 
ducted  with  intelligent  zeal  and  energy,  was  utter- 
ly unable  to  cope  with  the  conflagration.  The 
water  supply  was- exhausted  within  two  hours 
after  the  fire  broke  out,  and  the  flames  hnd  a 
clean  sweep.  A great  deal  of  property  that  had 
been  moved  at  the  earlier  stages  of'the  fire  to 
places  believed  to  be  secure  was  burned  up, 
so  rapidly  did  the  flumes  spread.  Explosions  of 
giant-powder,  with  a view  of  demolishing  buildings 
in  the  path  of  the  fire  and  checking  its  progress, 
were  of  no  avail.  The  flames  swept  onward  with 
relentless  furv,  leaping  across  street  after  street, 
and  destroying  block  after  block  of  stores,  until 
a distance  extending  one  mile  north  and  south 
from  the  starting-point  was  laid  iu  ashes.  The 
entire  water-front,  and  everything  south  of  Union 
Street  and  west  of  Second  Street,  reaching  around 
to  the  gas-works  above  Fourth  Street  on  Jackson 
Street,  were  completely  burned.  Every  bank, 
hotel,  and  place  of  amusement,  all  the  principal 
business  bouses,  every  newspaper  office,  the  sev- 
eral railroad  stations,  miles  of  wharves,  all  the 
coal  bunkers,  freight  warehouses,  ami  telegraph 
offices  were  consumed.  The  shipping  at  the 
docks  escaped  by  dropping  out  into  the  stream. 

Thelossesarevariouslyestiinaied  from  $5,000,- 
000  to  $10,000,000.  It  is  impossible  to  get  an 
accurate  statement  as  yet  on  this  point.  The 
real  estate  was  generally  unmortgaged.  One 
prominent  resident  of  Seattle  now  in  the  East  is 
of  the  opinion  that  $4.ooo,o0o  more  nearly  ap- 
proximates the  value  of  the  property  destroyed 
than  any  other  figure.  However  this  may  be, 
the  people  of  Seattle  are  not  disposed  to  look 
upon  the  visitation  as  an  unmitigated  calamity. 
The  fire  did  not  reach  the  residence  part  of  the 
city,  where  its  unstated  progress  would  have  left 
utter  destitution.  The  blocks  of  cheap  wooden 
buildings  that  have  been  swept  away  will  be  re- 
placed by  finer  and  more  substantial  structures, 
a fact  in  itself  which  will  afford  large  compensa- 
tion for  the  destruction  of  the  Opera-house,  the 
Continental  Hotel,  some  of  the  bank  edifices,  and 
a few  of  the  wholesale  stores  that  possessed 
claims  to  architectural  beauty.  The  lodging- 
house  district  and  the  slums  were  entirely  wiped 
out  of  existence.  Laliorors  were  set  to  work 
as  soon  as  practicable  to  clear  away  the  debris, 
and  in  less  than  a week  the  people  had  recovered 
from  the  shock,  and  were  laboring  with  renewed 
enthusiasm. 


Considering  the  magnitude  of  the  fire  there  was 
comparatively  little  loss  of  life  to  be  deplored.  It 
is  believed  that,  not  more  than  five  persons  per- 
ished. Temporary  relief  was  promptly  supplied 
to  the  hungry  ami  homeless  by  the  generous  citi- 
zens of  Portland  and  Tacoma — the  latter  city, 
entirely  forgetting  for  the  moment  her  bitter  ri- 
valry with  Seattle,  sending  her  tire  department  to 
assist  iu  quenching  the  flames.  The  prompti- 
tude witli  which  the  country  at  large  res|K>nded 
to  the  call  for  aid  did  much  toward  alleviating  the 
destress  of  those  who  were  made  destitute.  Since 
the  fire  the  entire  burned  district  has  been  under 
the  control  of  the  militia  and  a special  police  force, 
no  unauthorized  persons  being  permitted  to  enter 
the  ravaged  area.  A recent  despatch  from  Judge 
Lewis,  chairman  of  the  Relief  Committee  at  Seat- 
tle, says : “ A careful  examination  discloses  much 
destitution  that  might  he  relieved.  Thousands 
are  being  fed  and  lodged.  The  work  of  rebuild- 
ing has  begun.  Soon  more  labor  will  be  employ- 
ed, but  hundreds  meanwhile  must  live  in  tents  for 
mouths.” 


PRESIDENT  A RT II UR'S 
MONUMENT. 

The  personal  friends  of  <.'in*->te»r  Allan  Arthur 
have  raised  a monument  to  Ills  memory  in  Rural 
Cemetery,  at  Albany.  He  lies  buried  there  by 
the  side  of  his  wife.  It  is  tilting  that  personal 
friendship  should  find  its  expression  in  the  lute 
President’s  memorial,  for  no  one  knew  its  value 
so  well  as  Mr.  Arthur.  They  who  conceived  and 
carried  out  the  project  which  culminated  iu  the 
ceremonial  of  last  Saturday  were  his  friends  lie- 
fore  he  was  President,  and  not  because  he  became 
the  Chief  .Magistrate  of  the  nation.  The  suggest- 
ion of  the  monument  was  made  on  the  journey 
hack  to  Xew  York  from  the  funeral  at  Albany. 
Without  public  proclamation  of  their  desires  and 
purposes,  without  arousing  public  sympathies, 
quietly,  decently,  and  with  the  dignity  that  Mr. 
Arthur  loved  iu  those  last  veurs  winch  he  spent 
in  Washington,  the  fund 'was  raised  and  the 
inomiineiit  was  elected.  The  chief  contributors 
and  the  memorial  committee  were  Mr.  John  H. 
St  a rin,  Mr.  C.  X.  Bliss,  Mr.  Stephen  B.  French, 
Mr.  Elihu  Root,  Mr.  Howard  Carroll,  Mr.  Daniel 
G.  Robins,  and  Mr.  George  Bliss.  The  sum  that 
was  raised  was  greatly  iu  excess  of  the  require- 
ments of  the  purpose  of  the  originators  of  the 
Albany  monument,  and  more  than  815, <mm)  re- 
mains iu  the  hands  of  the  treasurer.  This  is  to 
lie  expended  for  a statue  of  Mr.  Arthur,  which 
will  be  erected  in  this  city. 

If  memorials  of  our  noteworthy  public  men  are 
to  be  built,  there  is  every  reason  why  Mr.  Ar- 
thur's monument  should  lie  among  them.  The 
time  has  gone  by  when  lie  cun  be  made  the  ob- 
ject-lesson  in  a dissertation  upon  the  evils  of 
practical  polities.  What  he  did  or  did  not  do  as 
a local  party  leader  in  Xew  York  may  well  be 
permitted  to  rest  with  him  in  his  grave.  The 
reason  for  Ins  journey  to  Albany  when  lie  was 
Vice-President,  to  secure  the  return  to  the  Sen- 
ate of  his  old  leader,  has  been  told.  There  are 
those  w ho  are  satisfied  with  it  ami  those  who  are 
not.  The  truth  remains  that  when  the  assassi- 
nation of  Mr.  Gal-field  made  Mr.  Arthur  Presi- 
dent, he  mse  to  the  occasion,  and  performed 
the  functions  of  . ids  office  w ith  dignity  and 


pueity  or  qualifications  for  the  higher  tasks  of 
statesmanship,  iu  considering  the  fitness  of  a 
public  memorial  of  him.  His  carriage  as  the' 
President  amply  justifies  the  homage  that  his 
friends  have  paid  him.  He  undoubtedly  did  his 
utmost  ti>  follow  worthily  iu  the  steps  of  the  best 
who  had  gone  before  him.  He  made  some  mis- 
takes, especially  in  the  beginning  - of  bis  term. 
He  was  advised  against,  the  most  flagrant  of 
them,  and  he  bitterly  repented  them  before  he 
retired  from  hi*  office.  He  was,  at  first,  strongly 
under  the  influence  of  his  euily  I ruining  and  tra- 
ditions. As  the  four  years  went  on,  lie  rose 
above  them.  He  broke  absolutely  with  his  old 
leader,  because  the  demand  that  was  made  upon 
him  in  the  name  of  political  comradeship  was 
unworthy  of  the  consideration  of  the  President, 
although  to  grant  it  would  have  been  doubtless 
gratifying  to  revengeful  human  nature.  To  those 
who  had  known  his  early  political  career  there 
seemed  to  lie  a stronger  revolution  in  his  life. 
They  had  not  understood  the  tine  dome-tie  at- 
mosphere in  which  he  lived  when  the  doors  of  his 
home  closed  behind  him.  He  lies  now  beside  the 
woman  who  made  that  home  what  it  was,  and  to 
whose  memory  he  was  always  singularly  loyal. 
The  men  with  whom  he  had  worked  in  party  pol- 
ities were  rarely  advanced  beyond  their  merits, 
and  when  they  were  the  mistake  was  due  to  the 
distorted  point  of  view  into  which,  Mr.  Arthur 
had  been  forced  bv  bis  former  close  intimacy 
with  them.  At  the  same  time,  every  man  who 
had  been  his  friend,  and  was  worthy  of  his  re- 
gard, remained  so  to  the  end.  lie  was  loyal  to 
all  w ho  had  his  confidence.  That  was  often  mis- 
placed, but  it  was  not  given  while  lie  was  Presi- 
dent, at  all  events,  for  the  advancement  of  any 
ambition  of  his  own.  He  executed  the  laws  to 
the  best  of  bis  ability.  He  a.-ked  for  the  assist- 
ance of  litf  friends  so  far  as  lie  could,  and  lie 
created  a social  atmosphere  at  the  White  House 
the  like  of  which  had  not  been  known  there  lora 
generation. 

Perhaps  no  man  who  has  ever  filled  the  office 
of  President  would  have  been  more  grateful  for  a 
second  term.  While  lie  held  tin*  office  be  did 
his  very  best,  but  lie  fell  throughout  his  term 
that  he  was  regarded  as  an  accident,  and  was  not 
in  the  chief  place  by  the  people's  choice.  But 
no  President  lias  ever  so  sternly  refused  to  use 
bis  office  for  the  gratification  of  bis  desires.  If 
for  no  other  reason,  there  should  be  a tribute  to 
Mr.  Arthur  for  his  complete  alooiness  from  per- 


sonal politics.  Xo  solicitation — and  there  was  a 
great  deal — prevailed  against  his  resolution  to  do 
nothing  to  procure  a nomination.  If  he  had 
taken  any  pa  it  iu  the  Convention  of  1884,  it 
would  have  been  against  the  man  who  obtained 
the  nomination,  lie  had  been  the  bitterest  po- 
litical and  personal  enemy  that  the  President  had 
had  during  his  term  of  office.  Iu  the  exereiso 
of  all  its  functions,  lie  measured  his  office  by  the 
highest  standard  that  had  been  set.  If  he  failed 
as  a leader  and  a statesman,  because  of  deficient 
training,  or  his  early  environment,  the  country 
may  well  overlook  his  faults  and  his  weaknesses 
iu  view  of  his  evident  fine  appreciation  of  the 
great  dignity  of  his  office,  lie  received  it  with 
modest  trepidation,  and  administered  it  with  the 
utmost  conscientiousness. 

Henry  L.  Nelson. 


The  design  of  the  iHotnimeiif,  comprehending 
a winged  femaie  figure  of  heroic  size,  in  bronze, 
placing  a bronze  palm  branch  upon  a sarcophagus 
of  polished  granite,  is  that  of  Ephraim  Keyset*,  of 
this  city,  and  very  well  sustains  the  deservedly 
high  reputation  that  this  sculptor  already,  has 
gained  by  his  statue  of  Baron  de  Kalb  at  An- 
inqxilis.  Although  an  American  (a  Baltimorean) 
by  birth,  Mr.  Kcy.-er  is  better  known  in  Europe 
than  in  his  ow  n country,  for  the  several  fine  ex- 
amples of  his  work  which  have  come  to  America, 
excepting  his  “ Psyche,”  in  the  Cincinnati  Ai  t 
Mu-eum,  and  his  “ Huron  de  Kalb,”  are  in  private 
galleries.  His  training  has  been  Wholly  Euro- 
pean. From  1873  until  1877  he  was  a student 
in  the  Royal  Academy  of  the  Fine  Arts,  Munich, 
where  he  received  the  silver  medal  for  his  three- 
quarter -life  statue,  “The  Page.”  During  the 
ensuing  two  years  he  studied  under  Prelessor 
Albert  Wolff,  at  Berlin,  and  there  received,  in 
1879,  the  Michael  Beer  prix  <h  Home.  From 
1879  until  1886,  excepting  short  intervals  spent 
in  his  native  country,  lie  studied  and  worked  in 
Italy.  During  the  past  two  years  his  home  and 
studio  have  been  in  Xew  York.  Among  his 
more  important  works  have  been:  “The  Old 
Story,”  a youth  and  maiden,  hall-life,  in  Italian 
fifteenth-century  costume,  show  mg  notch  tender- 
ness of  feeling  combined  with  stiong  modelling, 
admirable  composition,  and  a singular  grace  of 
pose ; the  airy  conceit  ” Titania,"  a little  less  than 
half-life,  the  fairv  queen,  with  Puck  a-  footman, 
driving  a span  of  squirrels  in  a couch  made  of  a 
("alia  leaf,  with  sunflower  wheels;  “The  Page” 
(of  w hich  a replica  was  in  the  Stewart  collection), 
a three-quarter-life  bronze  that  shows  both  the 
feeling  and  the  technical  qualities  of  the  Italian 
Renaissance;  the  striking  statue  of  Baron  de 
Kalb  (an  order  from  the  United  States  govern- 
ment), and  tbe  “ Psyche  ” above  mentioned,  pur- 
chased by  the  Cincinnati  Art  Museum.  Among 
the  more  notabie  of  his  portrait  bu.-ts  have  been 
those  of  Sidney  Lanier,  Cardinal  Giblwns,  Henry 
Harlund  (“  Sidney  Liisku  ”),  and  President  Daniel 
0.  Gilman. 

The  result  of  Mr.  Keyset’s  six  years  of  study 
and  work  in  Rome  has  been  to  give  him  the  large 
method  and  strong  feeling  of  the  antique,  with 
the  grace  anil  refinement  (but  not  the  undue  fus- 
siness and  irritating  waste  of  skill  in  too  elabo- 
rate detail)  of  the  modern  Italian  school.  The 
work  immediately  under  consideration,  iu  its 
distinctness  ami  m its  broadne-s,  which  is  not 
sketchiness,  but. the  intelligent  elimination  of  ir- 
relevant detail,  very  well  illustrates  the  blending 
of  these  complementary  qualities.  Technically, 
in  point  of  size,  the  figure  is  heroic,  ami  it  rep- 
resents an  emotion  eminently  susceptible  of  he- 
roic treatment — grief.  The  -iiong,  flowing  lines, 
the  massiveness  of  the  handling,  tin:  simple  maj- 
esty of  lire.*  po.-e,  all  are  in  harmony  with  tnu 
artistic  as  w*ell  as  with  the  sentimental  require- 
ments of  the  subject ; while  the  delicate,  finished 
modelling  of  the  face,  arms,  and  hands,  the 
stroke  of  genius  that  has  overcome  the  innate 
awkwardness  of  attaching  wings  to  a human  fig- 
ure, and  the  vigorous,  impre-sive  action — notably 
exhibited  in  the  fine  curve  gained  by  the  slightly 
leaning  attitude  that,  the  weight  being  upon  the 
right  leg,  throws  out  the  right  hip — are  several 
points  of  excellence  which  combine  to  show*  a 
high  degree  of  technical  skill. 

The  effect  produced  as  a whole  is  that  of  the 
relaxation,  the  unconscious  abandonment,  of  deep 
sorrow.  The  left  arm,  in  an  unrolling  curve  as 
gracious  as  it  is  expressive,  lies  lightly  upon  the 
tomb,  while  from  the  lax  lingers  falls,  rather 
than  is  consciously  placed  there,  a branch  of 
palm.  The  right  arm*  hangs  its  foil  length 
downward,  the  fingers  limp  and  nerveless.  The 
same  feeling  of  sorrowful  self-forgetfulness  is 
eariied  out  in  the  long,  simple  lines  of  the  dra- 
pery, that  seemingly  is  so  carelessly,  yet  really  is 
so  carefully,  disposed — for  grief  has  no  thought 
for  dainty  lines  and  folds.  Yet  the  grief  thus 
manifested  is  not  the  first  despair  of  utter  aban- 
donment, but  the  soberer,  lasting  regret  that  is 
united  with  submission  to  irrevocable  fate.  The 
symbolical  wings,  which  enclose  ill  sweeping 
curves  the  grave  figure,  serve  more  than  an  ar- 
tistic purpose  in  that  they  typify  a future  life; 
while  the  human  nature  of  the  sorrow  is  tenderly 
suggested  bv  the  loving  action  of  leaning  against 
the  tomb,  on  which,  as  a last  tribute  of  affection, 
the  palm  is  laid. 

Freni  the  strictly  artistic  as  well  as  from  the 
practical  stand-point  this  work  especially  is  to  he 
commended,  because  it  explains  it -elf,  and  wouhl 
explain  itself  quite  independently  of  its  sur- 
roundings. The  figure  has  a definite  meaning 
distinctly  carried  out.  It  is  not  u.  conventional 
angel,  but  a noble  conception  of  grief,  with 
every  line,  from  the  carefully  careless  nrmtige- 
ment  of  the  drapery  to  the  drooping  head,  re- 
laxed muscles  of  arms  and  fingers,  and  eoiiipl.-u> 
self-abandonment  of  the  pose,  telling  of  a gnat, 
sorrow,  which  yet  ill  a mysterious  future  finds 
hope.  Tie »m as  A.  J an  v i 
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HARPER’S  WEEKLY 


VOLUME  XXXIII..  NO.  160G- 


THE  UNDOING  OF  EBEX 
WITHER  WAX. 

“Is  the  spring  a young  man’s  fancy  lightly 
turns  to  thoughts  of  Nancy,’’  said  the  school mas- 
ter, smiling  pleasantly. 

“I  don’t  see  what  good  it  will  do  Eben  Wi-h- 
erwax  to  think  about  N'anev  Halliduv,”  said  the 
school-master’s  wife,  snappishly. 

“ Wliv  not ?”  asked  the  pedagogue.  “ He  seems 
a likely  young  fellow  enough.” 

“ Because  her  father  is  poor,  and  she  will  not 
marry  anybody  who  cannot  give  her  a better 
home  than  Eben  can.” 

“ Tut ! tut!”  said  the  kindly  old  man.  “ Don't 
think  so  harshly  of  people,  Maria.  Nancy  is  a 
good  girl,  and  if  she  loves  him — ” 

"Much  you  know  about  it!”  said  the  wife, 
who  prided  herself  on  her  knowledge  of  human 
nature,  and  had  a profound  contempt  for  the 
hooks  the  school-master  loved.  So  he  sighed 
and  said  no  more. 

Eben  Withenvax  sighed  too,  much  more  sadly 
than  the  old  man,  who  had  been  watching  him  as 
he  talked  with  the  girl  he  loved. 

The  two  had  met  on  the  village  street,  and  he 
had  just  asked  her  if  he  might  escort  her  to  a 
picnic  that  wus  to  lie  given  in  the  early  summer. 

“Thank  you,’’  she  had  said,  with  demure  co- 
quetry, “ but  I am  going  with  Frank  Turner.” 

Then  the  iron  entered  Eben’s  soul.  Frank  Turner 
was  rich,  and  had  the  handsomest  turn-out  that 
was  to  be  seen  on  any  of  the-country  roads  around 
Modena.  Eben  knew  that  his  own  horse  and 
buggy  were  both  old  and  far  from  stylish,  and 
the  worst  of  it  was  that  he  saw  no  hope  of  re- 
placing them  with  anything  better.  The  old  farm 
yielded  him  and  his  mother  a living,  hut  that  was 
all.  He  knew  his  rival  was  as  much  in  love  with 
Nancy  as  he  was  himself,  and  he  felt  certain  that 
he  would  soon  lose  w hat  little  hope  he  still  cher- 
ished. 

“ Darn  it  all !”  lie  swore,  as  lie  turned  away 
from  the  girl  alter  a few  moments’  chat,  and 
started  for  home — "Darn  it  all!  if  1 had  the 
money,  I could  get  her.  1 believe  slie  likes  me 
best.” 

And  as  he  walked  homeward  he  was  busy  with 
a process  which  he  would  have  called  thinking. 
Cerebration  was  not  much  in  his  line,  however, 
and  the  burden  of  his  thought  was  little  more 
than  a vain  repetition  of  his  strong  desire.  “ I 
want  money.  I want  money.”  No  plan  for  get- 
ting any  suggested  itself,  however,  and  his  think- 
ing ended  as  it  ljad  a thousand  times  before,  in  a 
hopeless  recognition  of  the  probability  that  lie 
never  would  have  any  money  to  speak  of. 

Now  the  desire  for  money  is  no  very  unusual 
phenomenon,  nor  is  it  very  seldom  that  men  reach 
the  same  conclusion  when  thinking  it  over  that 
Eben  reached.  What  was  perhaps  remarkable, 
and  what  certainly  proved  important,  was  that 
while  he  was  thinking  about  the  matter  he  should 
have  received  the  letter  he  did. 

He  stopped  at  the  post-office,  more  because  it 
was  the  proper  tiling  to  do  than  because  lie  ex- 
pected to  find  anything  there  for  him.  His  usual 
mail  came  once  a week,  and  Consisted  of  a copy 
of  the  Ulster  County  Fanner.  This  time,  how- 
ever, there  was  a letter  from  New  York  addressed 
to  him. 

At  first  he  thought  there  must  be  some  mis- 
take, but  the  address  was  plainly  written,  and  he 
took  the  letter  after  some  hesitation,  wondering 
greatly  who  could  have  written  to  him.  This 
wonder  continued  unabated  as  lie  walked  on 
homeward,  turning  the  letter  over  and  over  as 
lie  went. 

He  was  fairly  intelligent,  though  somewhat 
slow’,  and  when  lie  had  time  enough  to  act  at 
leisure,  he  generally  showed  common-sense.  So 
it  happened  that  after  he  had  walked  a mile  or 
so,  wondering  who  his  correspondent  was,  he  de- 
termined to  open  the  envelope  and  liud  out.  With 
this  in  view  lie  picked  out  a shady  spot,  and  sit- 
ting down  on  the  grass,  he  broke  the  seal  and  read 
as  follows: 

“Sir;— If  you  are  a man  of  honor  you  may 
read  this  letter. which  contains  information  whieh 
will  be  of  the  greatest  value  to  you  and  those  de- 
pendent upon  you.  Y’ou  may  be  surprised  at 
hearing  from  one  who  is  a stranger  to  you,  hut 
you  Were  so  highly  recommended  to  me  by  one 
of  the  most  prominent  citizens  of  your  county  as 
a perfect  gentleman,  and  one  to  be  implicitly 
trusted,  that  I write  to  you  in  consequence. 

“ I have  for  sale  some  green  goods.  They  are 
so  splendidly  made  as  to  defy  detection  by  the 
greatest  experts.  There  is  no  risk  in  using  them, 
and  they  are  very  cheap.  I have  them  in  all 
sizes — ones,  twos,  fives,  tens,  XX.,  fifties,  and 
hundreds.  1 will  let  you  have  them  any  size 
von  want  at  the  following  rates:  $5u<)  for  *100, 
*1000  for  1 150,  *2000  for  *250,  $5000  for  *400, 
$10,000  for  *750. 

“ I w ill  send  them  to  you  by  mail  or  express  on 
receipt  of  price.  But  as  you  do  not  know  me, 

I would  it’t’ieli  sooner  have  you  come  on  here  and 
examine  mv  goods  lor  voursclf.  and  vou  wili  be 
satisfied  that  I mean  well  by  you  and  will  give  you 
perfect  satisfaction,  ami  make  vour  fortune  for 
you.  If  you  like  the  proposition,  write  and  let 
me  know,  ami  I will  semi  you  a letter  explaining 
how  you  can  meet  me.  If  you  don’t  like  it, 
destroy  this  letter,  ami  sav  no  more  about  it  to 
anvhodv.  And  above  all,  do  not  betrav  mv  con- 
fidence.' If  you  should,  it  would  lie  better  for 
you  if  you  had  never  been  born.  I am  rich  and 
powerful,  and  never  forgive  nor  forget  an  injury. 

1 have  my  trusted  agents  everywhere,  and  know 
how  to  strike  at  an  enemy  where  he  is  least  pre- 
pared for  u blow.  I believe  you  are  honest  and 
square,  though,  and  sav  no  more. 

"Your  true  friend, 

“ J ames  Jackson. 

"4  Me  it  Stukk-i,  Nr.w  York.” 

A newspaper  dipping,  or  what  looked  like  one 


to  Eben's  inexperienced  eyes,  fell  out  of  the  let- 
ter. He  picked  it  up  and  studied  it.  It  ran : 

"New  Y’okk,  Any"*/  1 8th. — In  the  United 
States  Court  to-day,  before  Judge  Benedict,  Henry 
Anderson,  a Nebraska  farmer,  and  Job  Belcher, 
a Maine  merchant,  were  acquitted  of  having 
counterfeit  money  in  their  possession.  It  tran- 
spired that  a set  of  the  plates  from  which  the  cur- 
rency is  printed  had  been  stolen  from  the  Trea- 
sury Department  at  Washington,  from  which  the 
money  in  question  hud  been  made.  Judge  Ben- 
edict stated  that  while  the  action  was  immoral, 
it  was  not  illegal,  and  discharged  the  prisoners. 
Both  were  poor  men  not  long  ago,  but  now  Ander- 
son is  worth  over  a half  million  and  Belcher  al- 
most as  much,  which  they  have  made  by  this 
clever  trick.” 

After  Eben  Withcrw ax  had  read  this  letter 
twice  through  and  fully  mastered  its  moan- 
ing, he  struggled  for  a long  time  with  the  temp- 
tation it  had  brought,  but  his  struggles,  only  half- 
hearted at  first,  grew’  weaker  and  weaker,  and 
w hen  he  arose  and  walked  on.  he  had  made  his 
bargain  with  the  devil.  He  had  never  been  dis- 
honest in  his  life  beyond  the  limits  which  were 
set  by  custom  among  the  fanner- folks  m the  mat- 
ter of  trading.  He  had  been  to  Sunday-school 
when  a boy,  and  to  church  almost  every  Sunday 
of  his  life,  ami  though  not  professedly  religion*, 
was  looked  upon  as  "steady,”  ami  had  always 
had  a pride  in  his  reputation.  Here,  though,  had 
come  a chance  to  get  the  money  he  wanted  so 
badly,  and  his  unknown  correspondent  assured 
him  it  could  be  done  without  dantrerof  detection. 

Then,  there  was  Nancy.  File  seemed  little 
worth  living  without  her,  and  slow  as  he  was,  and 
unwilling  to  impute  evil  to  the  woman  he  loved, 
he  was  yet  of  tile  same  opinion  us  the  school- 
master's wife.  If  he  only  had  u couple  of  thou- 
sand dollars  he  could  pay  off  the  mortgage,  fix  up 
the  old  house,  and,  he  felt  sure,  win  the  bride 
lie  wanted.  " She  likes  mu  best;  she  likes  me 
best,"  he  said,  over  and  over.  “And  if  1 could 
support  her  well,  she’d  have  me.” 

The  balance  turned,  as  it  turns  so  often  when 
money  is  in  one  scale,  and  with  terrible  tum- 
blings and  careful  secrecy  lie  wrote  to  the  city 
for  more  particulars.  They  came,  of  eour-c,  and 
in  a week  he  was  on  his  way  to  New  York. 

It  was  not  without  a severe  struggle  that  lie 
had  taken  the  two  hundred  dollars  that  were  hid- 
den away  in  the  old  nook  that  had  served  hi* 
father  and  grandfather  for  a bank.  The  money, 
he  knew,  was  all  that  he  and  his  mother  laid  to 
live  on  till  the  next  crops  could  be  sold,  and  he 
did  not  dare  to  confide  his  purpose  to  her.  So, 
like  a thief,  he  stole  down  to  the  chimney-cot  net 
the  night  before  he  started  for  the  city,  and  took 
the  money  while  Ids  mother  slept. 

It  had  been  very  hard  indeed  for  him  to  face 
his  mother’s  surprise  and  curiosity  when  he  told 
her  that  he  was  going  to  the  city  for  three  or 
four  days,  and  still  harder  to  watch  her  as  she 
lovingly  and  carefully  made  preparations  for  his 
comfort  that  would  have  been  ample  for  a tliree- 
liioiiths’  voyage.  The  knowledge  that  lie  was 
deceiving  and  robbing  her  was  a burden  almost 
too  great  for  his  unaccustomed  shoulders.  The 
gadfly  of  desire  lmd  stung  him  fail  n,  though,  and 
the  golden  prize  he  was  going  for  was  too  allur- 
ing to  give  him  pause. 

It  was  late  ill  the  afternoon  when  Eben  Witlier- 
wax  arrived  in  the  city,  and  confused  and  almost 
stunned  by  the  noises  of  the  streets,  inquired  his 
wav  to  the  Merchants’  Hotel,  where  lie  was  to 
meet  the  man  who  offered  him  a fortune  on  such 
easy  terms.  He  registered,  and  after  getting  his 
supper,  waited  in  the  reading-room  nervously  till 
nearly  ten  o’clock.  It  seemed  to  him  that  this 
was  late,  and  thoroughly  worn  out  with  excite- 
ment and  fatigue,  he  then  retired,  and  was  soon 
in  that  deep  slumber  whieh  comes  oftentimes  to 
the  wicked  as  well  us  to  the  just.  A flashily 
dressed  young  man,  whose  broad  shoulders  and 
red  face  announced  him  to  be  a member  of  the 
sporting  fraternity,  entered  the  iiotel  a few  min- 
utes later,  and  approaching  the  desk,  bowed  to 
the  clerk,  and  looked  over  the  entries  in  the  regis- 
ter. When  his  eye  reached  "James  K.  Walls,” 
under  which  name  Eben  had  registered,  accord- 
ing to  the  instructions  he  had  received  from  Mr. 
"Jackson,”  a faint  smile  covered  his  face  a mo- 
ment. Two  minutes  after,  he  left  the  place,  first 
giving  a cigar  to  the  hotel  official. 

Eben  Withenvax  awoke  bright  and  early.  His 
dreams  had  been  pleasant,  ami  he  was  eager  to 
meet  the  man  who  was  to  make  him  rich.'  At 
the  same  time  he  felt  a terrible  nervousness. 
The  consciousness  that  lie  was  doing  wrong,  the 
fear  of  arrest,  imprisonment,  and  disgrace,  and 
the  excitement  of  his  new  surroundings,  made  his 
heart  throb  and  his  nerves  quiver  in  a frightful 
way.  He  ordered  a breakfast  to  be  served  in  his 
loom,  but  when  it  came  he  could  cut  nothing,  and 
only  sip  a mouthful  of  coffee.  He  paced  up  and 
down  his  little  room,  anxiously  waiting  the  ap- 
proach of  the  messenger  who  was  to  come  for 
him.  Suddenly  an  awful  thought  flashed  tlu  ouuh 
his  brain.  Perhaps  these  city  folks  had  1 tea  id 
something  to  his  disadvantage,  and  had  given 
him  up.  The  thought  was  overwhelming.  He 
pictured  his  return  home  and  the  renewal  of  his 
former  life.  The  dreams  he  had  had  of  wealth 
and  pleasure  gave  place  to  familiar  scenes  of 
hard  and  hopeless  work,  and  made  the  hitler  all 
the  more  distasteful. 

The  painful  reflections  were  cut  short  by  a tap 
upon  the  door. 

" Come  in  !” 

It  opened,  and  disclosed  a man  of  about  fifty, 
whose  erect  earriage,  white  hair  and  beard,  hand- 
some clothes,  heavy  watch  Chain,  and  polished 
shoes  impressed  Eben  at  onee  with  the  feeling 
that  he  was  in  the  presence  of  a superior  being. 

A critical  eye  would  have  coin*  to  the  opposite 
conclusion.  The  carriage  *ugee-ted  the  prison 
step,  the  white  hair  was  premature  from  vice,  the 


jewelry  was  cheap  and  vulgar,  and  everything 
about  the  fellow  said  “Crime!  Criminal!”  as 
plainly  as  with  words. 

The  stranger  advanced  a step,  smiled,  and  gave 
the  password  Mr.  “Jackson"  bad  written  about. 
The  suspense  was  ended.  Eben  sprang  forward 
and  warmly  shook  his  caller’s  hand. 

In  a few  minutes  they  had  left  the  hotel  and 
were  walking  toward  the  tenement-house  district. 
A hundred  feet  behind  the  pair  slouched  a dirty 
specimen  of  humanity  who  seemed  on  the  verge 
of  delirium  tremens.  This  was  the  "tuiler,”  the 
spy  who  follows  the  prey  and  gives  warning  of 
the  police,  or  assists  in  beating  and  robbing  u re- 
calcitrant victim. 

They  stopped  at  a glaring  sporting-house  on 
the  Bowery,  and  drank  some  vitriolic  compound 
which  chemical  genius  has  invented  for  the 
speedier  destruction  of  humanity.  Eben  was 
talkative  enough  before;  he  now  became  garru- 
lous. He  told  bis  story,  hopes,  and  dreams  to  the 
stranger,  who  seemed  very  friendly  and  sympa- 
thetic, and  then  began  to  ask  questions  about  the 
green  goods  of  whieh  he  was  in  quest.  The  mes- 
senger looked  closely  about  liie  room,  as  if  fear- 
ful some  one  was  watching,  and  then  from  a 
capacious  pocket-book  tixik  a roll  of  bills. 

" Here  are  some  1 bought  myself  last  week,” 
lie  said,  and  handed  them  to  Eben.  The  latter 
took  the  bills,  which  were  crisp  ami  clean.  So 
far  as  lie  could  see  they  were  good,  but,  on  ac- 
count of  their  newness,  tln-v  appeared  suspicious 
to  the  poor  farmer,  who  had  never  seen  unused 
currency  before.  The  messenger  saw  the  doubt, 
and  called  a waiter,  " l’leasc  ask  tbe  cashier  to 
change  this  twenty  for  me.”  Eben  followed  the 
waiter  with  his  eye.  saw  the  cashier  examine  the 
bill,  put  it  away,  and  produce  the  desired  change. 
This  almost  convinced  him. 

" To  show  how  good  the  stuff  is,"  said  the  mes- 
senger, " we’ll  pass  one  ill  the  nearest  hank.” 

Eben  was  half  afraid,  but  to  a bank  they  went. 
The  teller,  polite,  according  to  the  time-honored 
etiquette  of  all  banks,  received  the  experimental 
note  from  the  messenger,  scarcely  looked  at  it, 
and  handed  back  the  small  bills  asked  for. 

Eben  wanted  no  further  evidence.  He  already 
saw  himself  the  possessor  of  a vast  fortune. 
With  the  guide  he  left  the  bank,  and  they  walk- 
ed rapidly  to  their  destination. 

It  was  a huge  building  in  a busy  neighborhood, 
w here  men  crowd  umi  elbow  one  another  unceas- 
ingly. They  entered  its  main  hall  and  came  to  a 
door  on  which  the  messenger  knocked.  It  open- 
ed,  and  they  entered. 

" Mr.  Jackson,  Mr.  Watts,”  said  the  messenger. 
"You’ll  find  Mr.  Walts  a very  pleasant  and  reli- 
able mail.  If  you’ll  excuse  me,  I'll  leave  and  go 
down-tow n.  I’m  going  to  invest  $lo,0iu>  in  Wall 
.Street  this  morning,  and  am  behind  time." 

He  bowed,  shook  hands  all  around,  and  was 

Eben  looked  around.  The  room  was  small  and 
poorly  {jirnislied.  A table,  two  chairs,  and  a 
desk  comprised  the  furniture.  Mr.  "Jackson” 
was  a young  mall,  handsome,  and  too  well  dressed. 
On  his  shirt  front  were  three  large  diamonds  ; oil 
his  hand  two  large  solitaires  glittered;  while  a 
locket  attached  to  his  watch  chain  coruscated 
with  grins. 

“ I’ll  show  you  our  goods,  mister,"’  he  said.  The 
voice  was  low  and  pleasant  to  the  ear.  He  open- 
ed a door  of  the  desk,  and  there  lay  great  pack- 
ages of  paper  with  green  edges. 

" There’s  over  a million,  dear  boy,”  said  the 
confidence  operator ; "but  you  won’t  buy  it  all 
this  time.  Y ou’ll  have  to  work  off  three  or. four 
lots  before  you  can  go  that  high.  It  will  take 
about  eight  months.  What  sizes  do  you  want?” 

“ Twos  and  fives,  I guess,”  answered  the  vic- 
tim, palpitaiing  with  eagerness. 

"Jackson”  look  down  two  bundles,  and  band- 
ed them  to  his  victim  with  the  remark.  " Count 
them.” 

They  were  counted  ami  found  correct.  The 
money  for  them  was  paid  over,  and  "Jackson” 
produced  a small  valise  or  hand-bag,  in  which  lie 
placed  the  green  goods. 

"Don't  open  this  in  New  York.  Wait  until 
you  are  in  New  Jersey,  where  the  law  is  different. 
I’ll  lock  it — But  where’s  the  key  ? All ! here  it 
is,  on  the  desk.” 

He  turned  to  it,  so  that  his  body  came  be; 
tween  Eben  and  the  valise,  seized  something, 
and  turned  around  again.  He  was  locking  the 
bag  as  lie  turned.  lie  withdrew  the  key,  and 
handed  it  and  the  hag  to  his  customer.  The 
latter  was  now  only  too  anxious  to  leave.  He 
w anted  to  cross  the  ferry  to  Jersey  City,  and  there 
gloat  over  ids  treasure.  He  left  the  room,  barely 
pausing  to  sav  “ (iood-day,”  and  went  like  a mail 
in  a dream  to  the  si  reel.  Trembling  with  excite- 
ment, lie  turned  away  from  tbe  door,  and  started 
on  a quick  walk  for  his  hotel.  There  was  only 
one  desire  in  iiis  mind  at  the  moment,  hut  that 
was  strong  enough  to  make  him  oblivious  of  his 
surroundings.  He  wanted  to  get  away  from  the 
citv  as  quickly  as  possible  and  go  borne,  where 
he  could  count  over  this  package  of  money  that 
had  come  to  him  so  strangely.  He  did  not  see 
tbe  quiet-looking  man  who  was  following  him, 
ami  if  he  had  seen  him  would  not  have  known 
that  the  law  already  had  him  in  its  grasp.  He 
knew  enough  to  ticmble  when  lie  passed  the  big 
policeman  on  Broadway,  who  looked  nt  him 
keenh,  but  who  made  no  sign  beyond  a look  of 
intelligence  at  tin*  quiet  man  close  behind.  This  - 
sign  w as  unseen  bv  Eben,  who  readied  bis  hotel, 
safely,  as  he  thought,  and  was  just  entering  the 
door  when  the  quiet  man  spoke. 

" What  have  you  got  in  that  satchel,  ;my 
friend  ?”  he  said,  in  ft  low  tone,  and  the  question  ■ 
sounded  like  the  crack  of  doom  in  Ellen’s  ears. 

He  trembled  and  tinned  white.  For  a moment 
he  could  not  speak.  Then  he  gasped,  “ N-nolhing !” 

"Well,  vou  arc  a good  deal  nearer  right  than 
vou  think  vou  arc,”  said  the  detective;  "Imi  we 
will  have  to  see.  I’ll*  have  to  trouble  you  to  go 
with  me.” 


“ What  for?”  stammered  Eben,  his  heart  sulk- 
ing. 

“Oh,  nothing  in  particular,  only  the  Inspector 
wants  to  see  you.” 

“ Who  is  the  Inspector  ?”  Eben’s  courage  rose 
a little — just  a very  little.  He  had  expected  to 
be  charged  with  high  crimes  and  misdemeanors. 

The  detective  smiled.  " Inspector  Byrnes,”  he 
said.  “ Why.  he  is  a very  pleasant  gentleman  in 
the  city  here  who  has  an  interest  in  you." 

Eben  grew  bolder.  This  gentleness  was  too 
subtle  for  his- comprehension.  " I can't  go  with 
yon,”  lie  said,  trying  to  speak  roughly.  "I  have 
important  business  that  calls  me  out  of  town  at 

. The  detective’s  smile  vanished.  "Now  see 
here,  mv  friend,”  he  said,  sternly,  “ the  best  thin" 
von  can  do  is  to  go  quietly.  There  is  no  use  in 
making  trouble,  for  I shall  take  you  anyhow. 
Come.”  And  the  unhappy  Eben  Witherwax  wm 
led  away,  unresisting,  still  clutching  the  little 
satchel  containing  the  rich  prize  that  he  had  risk- 
ed  sq  much  to  get. 

It  had  fured  very  much  the  same  with  the 
kindly  gentleman  w ho  had  sold  him  the  little  for- 
tune so  cheaply.  When  Eben  had  left  his  office, 
he  had  hastily  locked  the  door,  pocketed  the  key. 
and  started  on  a rapid  walk  in  the  opposite  di- 
rection from  that  in  which  his  victim  disappear, 
ed.  He  had  not  gone  twenty  steps  from  the 
door,  however,  before  he  loo  encountered  a.quiet 
man  who  took  an  interest  in  his  movements.  He 
turned  a shade  paler  when  he  saw  him,  hut,  with 
a pretense  of  not  seeing,  walked  on. 

“ It  won’t  do,  Diamond  Harry,”  said  the  detec- 
tive, stepping  up  to  him. 

“Ah,  Heidelberg,  how  are  you?"  suid  the 
“crook,”  trying  to  look  unconcerned. 

“I’m  well,”  said  Heidelberg,  dryly.  “Nippm. 
ing  you  come  with  me,  and  find  out  if  the  Inspect- 
or is  well  too ; he  wants  to  see  you.” 

“ What  for?”  he  asked. 

“ Oh,  there's  a calf  missing  up  the  river  some- 
where. We  have  caught  the  calf,  and  the  In- 
spector thinks  you  may  know  something  about 
him.” 

" You've  caught  the  calf !’’  This  hr  a tone  of 

" Y’os.  Tilly  saw  him  just  coming  out  of  vour 
place.” 

"Say,  Heidelberg,  how  did  you  get  on?"  said 
“Diamond  Harry,”  walking  along  with  the  de- 
tective. lie  was  too  wise  to  offer  resistance, 
though  he  knew,  as  poor  Eben  did  not,  that  lie 
need  not  submit  to  jurest  at  the  moment.  He 
also  knew,  however,  that  it  was  useless  to  defv 
the  officer,  for,  if  lie  should,  that  experienced  in- 
dividual would  simply  have  him  shadowed  til!  n 
warrant  for  his  arrest  could  be  procured,  and  this 
would  be  remembered  against  him.  Policemen 
like  no  better  than  any  one  else  to  he  put  to 
needless  trouble.  So  the  prisoner  went  coollv  to 
Police  Head-quarters,  only  asking  as  be  went, 
“Say,  Heidelberg,  how  did  you  get  on?” 

“We  piped  you  off  hist  night,”  said  Heidel- 
berg, briefly,  and  the  other  asked  no  more. 

Arriving  at  the  “Central  Office,"  as  Police 
Head-quarters  is  commonly  called,  Heidclljors 
led  his  prisoner  through  a long  narrow  passage 
to  the  detective  office,  where  a grav-bearded  ser- 
geant sat  liehind  a tall  counter-like  desk  of  the 
ugly  and  convenient  pattern  in  vogue  ill  all  the 
police  stations. 

The  sergeant  was  the  only  man  in  the  room  in 
uniform,  but  four  or  five  others  stood  bv  the  win- 
dow chatting  in  undertones,  and  all  looked  keen- 
ly but  furtively  at  Heidelberg’s  companion  us  the 
two  walked  up  in  front  of  tin*  desk. 

"I’ve  arrested  this  man,’’  said  Heirielbeig. 
briefly ; and  the  sergeant  impassively  turned  to  ,...- 
frig  hook  of  record  to  make  the  proper  entry. 

"What’s  tbe  charge?”  be  asked. 

"Crceii  goods  game.”  said  Heidelberg. 

"Did  you  eateb  tbe  sucker?” 

"Tilly  has  him  by  this  time.” 

"tiood,"  said  the  sergeant,  as  ealmlv  ns  if  he 
were  buying  a sheet  of  paper.  Then  be  “ took  the 
prisoner's  pedigree,”  asking  him  bis  name,  age, 
nationality,  and  sundry  other  particulars  in  a 
matter-of-course  fashion,  as  if  fie  did  not  know 
all  the  particulars  by  heart. 

Mr.  " Jackson”  was  then  escorted  to  a side 
room,  where  the  door  was  locked  on  him,  and  he 
sat  down  to  meditate.  He  had  been  in  that  room 
before,  but  if  be  had  not  been,  lie  would  have 
had  no  thought  of  trying  to  escape,  for  lie  knew 
it  was  almost  in  the  centre  of  a huge  building 
that  was  full  of  policemen,  and  that  every  door 
was  specially  guarded. 

A few  minutes  later  Tilly  arrived  with  Eben 
Witherwax,  who  still  clutched  the  little  satchel. 
The  sergeant  smiled  grimly  as  he  saw  this,  but 
Eben  was  not  yet  technically  under  arrest,  and 
bis  “ pedigree”  was  not  taken.  He  w aited  a little 
while,  looking  curiously  about  the  gloomy  room, 
but  not  forgetting  bin  misery  for  a moment. 

Tilly  waited  with  him,  saying  nothing,  and 
looking  as  if  he  had  the  least  possible  interest  in 
his  charge,  or,  for  that  matter,  in  anything  else. 
The  sergeant  went  on  writing,  and  the  other  men 
in  the  room  stopped  talking,  mid  one  by  one 
sauntered  out  as  if  they  had  nothing  on  earth  to 
do. 

Presently  a faint  sound  was  heard  of  a bell  in 
another  rooYu,  and-tlie  sergeant  stepped  out.  lit 
a moment  he  returned  and  looked  at  Tilly,  saying 
nothing.  " Come,”  said  Tilly  to  Eben,  and  lie  led 
the  wav  through  two  doors  and  a tiny  waiting- 
room  to  a large  inner  apartment,  where  a. hand- 
some middle-aged  mum  sat  behind  a fiat  desk- 
lie  luid  a mild,  pleasant  look,  and  to  Eben’s  un- 
trained eye  seemed  like  anvbodv  else  but  the  fa- 
mous terror  of  all  criminals.  It  was  the  Chief 
Inspector  himself. 

He  motiomsi  Eben  to  a seat,  but  said  nothing, 
and  Tilly  retired  without  a word.  Eben  sat  down 
tiemblinir.  but  holding  on  nervously  to  his  satchel. 
It  seemed  a half-hour  to  the  frightened  man  that 
the  Inspector  looked  at  him  without  speaking, and 
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the  silence  grew  insupportable.  In  fact,  it  was 
something  over  & minute,  and  the  Inspector  was 
waiting  for  him  to  speak  first. 

At  length  he  was  compelled  to  do  so.  He  felt 
that  he  would  go  mud  if  lie  sat  looking  into  those 
keen  eyes  much  longer.  “ They  told  me  you  want- 
ed to  see  rue,’’  he  stammered. 

After  a still  further  pause  the  Inspector  said: 
“ I did.  Wlmt  is  in  your  satchel?” 

“ Nothing  much,”  said  Kben,  as  boldly  as  lie 
could.  Then,  breaking  down  under  the  searching 
gaze  and  terrible  silence  of  the  mail  whose  power 
was  so  great  and  so  mysterious,  he  said:  “It’s 
money.  Good  money,  too.  It  isn’t  counterfeit." 

Not  the  faintest  indication  of  a smile  erossed 
the  Inspector’s  face  as  he  heard  the  criminating 
words.  He  understood  the  man  in  front  of  him 
as  well  as  if  he  had  always  known  him. 

“ Let’s  see  if  it  is  money,”  he  said,  pleasantly. 

“Must  I open  it?”  asked  Eben,  meekly.  He 
no  longer  had  any  thought  of  defiance. 

The  Inspector  nodded,  still  silent,  and  Eben 
opened  the  satchel.  There  was  a brown  paper 
parcel  inside  tied  carefully  with  a string. 

“Open  the  package,”  said  the  Inspector,  smil- 
ing slightly  for  the  first  time,  and  Eben  untied 
the  string.  There  was  nothing  inside  but  a lot 
of  scraps  of  slightly  stained  white  paper. 

The  unhappy  man  was  stunned,  lie  fumbled 
the  paper  for  a moment,  and  then  sprang  to  his 
feet,  desperate  with  rage  and  humiliation.  “He 
has  robbed  me!  He  has  robbed  me!”  he  cried, 
and  started  to  run  out  of  the  room  in  a wild,  vain 
search. 

The  Inspector  did  not  move.  “Sit  down,”  he 
said,  coolly;  and  the  terrified  countryman  sat 
down  and  burst  out  crying  like  a child. 

“ You  thought  you  had  some  counterfeit  money, 
did  you  not  ?”  asked  the  merciless  Inspector,  after 
a short  pause;  and  Eben  broke  down  fairly  and 
squarely.  With  the  tears  still  streaming  down 
his  face  he  told  his  whole  story,  while  the  In- 
spector listened  silently. 

“ You’ll  have  to  go  to  court,”  he  said  at  length, 
when  Eben  had  finished.  “ Hut,”  he  added,  kind- 
ly, as  the  countryman  started  in  terror,  “ you  are 
only  a witness,  you  know.  We  want  your  testi- 
mony to  convict  the  man  who  has  robbed  you.” 

Then  he  rang  a bell,  and  Tilly  reappeared  with 
suspicious  quickness,  and  Eben  was  led  away, 
stunned  hiiJ  helpless.  He  carried  his  satchel 
with  him,  hardly  knowing  why,  but  unable  to  let 
go  of  even  the  shadow  of  his  dreams. 

He  never  knew  how  he  got  there,  but  be  was 
presently  in  the  Tombs  Poiiee  Court.  Mr.  “ Jack- 
son  ” was  there  too,  and  was  nmeh  cooler  than  he 
was.  Justice  Duffy  was  on  the  bench,  and  list- 
ened grimly  while  the  officers  told  of  the  arrest; 
and  the  hapless  Eben  was  forced  once  more  to 
tell  wliat  lmd  happened  to  him. 

It  was  all  like  a dream;  but  he  remembered 
afterward  to  have  heard  the  justice  say:  “Pris- 
oner held  for  the  Grand  Jury.  Complainant 
committed  to  the  House  of  Detention.” 

It  might  as  well  have  been  Greek  so  far  ns 
Eben  Witherwnx  was  concerned,  for  he  under- 
stood nothing  of  wiiat  he  meant.  What  he  did 
presently  understand  was  that  he  was  locked  up 
in  a place  that  seemed  like  a prison  to  him,  and 
was  told  that  unless  he  could  furnish  a t>ond  for 
one  hundred  dollars  he  would  be  kept  there  till 
Mr.  “Jackson  ” was  brought  to  trial.  Mr.  “Jack- 
son,”  they  told  him,  had  given  bail,  and  was  at 
large,  but  Eben  would  have  died  rather  than  ask 
any  of  his  friends  to  bail  him  out. 

He  felt,  however,  that  he  must  tell  his  mother, 
and  he  wrote  her  the  truth. 

In  the  sad  correspondence  that  followed,  and 
was  kept  up  for  over  three  months,  one  item  of 
news  his  mother  sent  was,  “Nancy  Halliday  is 
engaged  to  Frank  Turner.”  Fales-Ccrtis. 


AMERICAN  TYPES  AT  THE 
PARIS  EXPOSITION. 

If  kings,  queens,  emperors,  august  dignitaries 
and  sueh  have  given  Paris  on  the  occasion  of  the 
Exposition  the  cold  shoulder,  their  places  have 
been  amply  filled  by  republicans.  In  fact,  their 
Serene  Highnesses  have  hardly  been  missed.  It 
may  be  soinewliat  of  a revelation,  but  Europe  now 
knows  that  a show  can  be  run  without  co-opera- 
tion of  potentates.  Our  own  people  have  flocked 
to  Paris.  They  are  there  en  wi««m,  and  as  much 
as  anybody  else  have  helped  to  rauke  the  exhibi- 
tion a success. 

Mr.  Reinhart,  with  his  clever  sketching  pow- 
ers, catches  some  of  the  incidents  in  which  our 
Americans  figure.  Somehow  or  other  our  best 
man  never  is  very  enthusiastic.  There  is  a certain 
coolness  about  him.  With  his  nervous  energy, 
though  expansive  enough,  he  still  refuses  to  be 
astonished.  That  is,  doubtless,  a New-Yorker  who 
assumes  in  the  sketch  the  pose  of  Gulliver,  and 
he  declines  being  overtopped  by  the  Eiffel  tower. 
“ Yes,”  he  says,  “ fairly  lofty ; but  lay  it  flat,  and 
it  would  not  span  the  East  River.  As  to  height, 
well,  take  an  elevator  in  any  of  the  new  build- 
ings in  New  York,  and  if  you  want  to  be  dizzy 
you  can  have  quite  enough  of  that  kind  of  thing.” 

The  Paris  gallon  is  now  in  his  element.  This 
influx  of  visitors  is  his  harvest.  How  the  francs 
will  drop  into  his  rapacious  hands ! If  lie  gets  a 
chance  lie  will  foot  up  /’ addition  in  the  most  mar- 
vellously expansive  manner,  with  an  arithmetical 
progression  quite  his  own.  There  will  be  charges 
for  food  which  have  never  been  partaken  of. 
How  cleverly  the  waiter  and  the  dame  de  comploir 
will  do  it ! The  artist,  as  a suggestion,  has  put  a 
warning  placard  on  the  waiter’s  back.  Sometimes 
it  is  a privilege  to  lie  robbed,  and  the  Parisian 
waiter  is  so  perfect  in  his  art  that  he  might  find 
place  at  the  Comedie.' 

The  showman  of  the  West  is  in  Paris,  and  for  the 
first  time  the  Frenchman  realizes  his  “ Coopare,” 
as  he  calls  the  first  of  our  romance  writers.  He 
gazes  at  the  ptau  rouge  with  wonder,  and  tries  to 
compare  him  with  his  own  Arab,  and  finds  no 


similarity.  Around  the  tepee  the  Frenchmen 
swarm,  and  gaze  enraptured  at  the  hired  Indians. 

The  American  mamma,  with  her  four  daughters, 
figures  as  a type,  but  whether  the  stout  lady  with 
her  pretty  bevy  can  all  be  squeezed  into  that  one 
voi/nre  de  remise  is  a question.  The  row  of  heads 
at  the  foot  of  the  sketch  shows  diverse  national, 
ities  at  the  exhibition.  There  is  the  English  end, 
the  heavy  German,  the  East  Indian,  and  the  Nu- 
bian. 

Last  and  not  least  is  America’s  “finest  exhib- 
it,” and  very  charming  products  of  civilization  are 
they.  Those  young  persons  are  satisfying  their 
natural  curiosity,  but  they  do  not  stare.  They  ab- 
sorb their  surroundings  in  a mutter-of-faet  way, 
just  as  does  their  fellow-countryman.  There  is 
no  angularity,  no  insularity,  about  these  young 
women.  There  is  only  a little  bit  of  an  individ- 
ual cachet,  which  makes  them  barely  distinguish- 
able from  well-dressed  French  women,  and  that 
to  the  disparagement  of  neither.  If  M.  Du  Man- 
ner has  constructed  well-bred  English  Ladies,  so 
has  Mr.  Rettiliurt  his  Americans. 


JOHN  GILBERT. 

When  the  news  came  to  us  from  Boston  a few 
days  ago  that  John  Gilbert,  the  comedian,  was 
seriously,  perhaps  dangerously,  ill  in  that  city — 
where  he  had  paused  on  his  journey  from  New 
York  to  bis  sea-side  home  at  Manchester — tins 
community  suffered  a shock  of  sorrow  and  felt 
the  burden  of  a great  anxiety;  and  when  a little 
later  the  convalescence  of  the  famous  actor  was 
announced  there  was  joy  in  every  heart.  Mr. 
Gilbert,  bom  in  Boston  on  February  *27.  1810,  is 
ill  his  eightieth  year,  and  an  illness  less  formi- 
dable than  pneumonia,  with  which  lie  was  over- 
taken, is  serious  to  any  man  at  fourscore.  It 
was  natural  tiiat  the  public  mind  should  lie 
alarmed.  Mr  Gilbert,  making  his  first  appear- 
ance upon  the  stage  on  November  28,  1828,  at 
the  Tremont  Theatre  in  Boston,  and  remaining  in 
the  dramatic  profession  ever  since,  is  one  of  the 
best-known  and  best-beloved  of  actors,  and  the 
thought  of  losing  him  east  a bleak  chill  upon  our 
lives.  It  was  iiHiur.il  that  the  public  heart  should 
be  grieved.  Mr.  Gilbert’s  life  and  character,  like 
Iiis  public  services  during  a professional  career 
of  nearly  sixty-one  years,  are  a precious  posses- 
sion to  the  world.  lie  lias  lived  a good  life.  His 
character  is  not  less  noble  and  venerable  than  it 
is  quaint  and  sweet.  And  as  an  actor  he  is  un- 
rivalled in  his  special  field — w hich  is  that  of  old 
men.  Indeed,  when  Blake  and  Warren  are  ex- 
cepted, he  never  has  had  any  rivals  in  our  time. 
The  latest  actor  who  resembled  him,  and  who 
might  have  been  his  competitor,  was  the  English 
actor  William  Farren — the  elder  of  that  name — 
who  died  in  1881,  aged  seventy-five.  But  Farren, 
according  to  all  that  is  recorded  and  remembered 
of  him,  was  inferior  to  Gilbert  in  mind  and  in 
original  personality  as  well  as  in  variety  of  talent. 
William  Rufus  Blake  was  tlie  only  formidable 
competitor  that  Gilbert  ever  had  to  encounter,  and 
Blake,  who  never  equalled  him  as  an  artist,  could 
excel  him  only  in  the  coarser  characters  of  une- 
tuous  humor,  such  as  lord  Duberlev.  As  the 
old  roan  noble,  or  the  old  man  eccentric,  or  the 
old  man  choleric — as  Mr.  Dornton,  or  Mr.  Hard- 
castle,  or  Sir  Anthony  Absolute — lie  has  always 
been  easily  first,  and  lie  stands  alone.  As  Sir 
Peter  Teazle  he  lias  filled  the  ideal  of  that  fuinous 
character  for  the  play  goers  of  nearly  two  genera- 
tions, and  ns  Sir  Peter  he  will  pass  into  history. 
The  new  bust  of  him — a splendid  bronze,  life- 
like, massive,  and  spirited — which  has  been  made 
by  Mr.  John  S.  Hartley,  and  recently  placed  in  the 
club-house  of  the  Players,  shows  him  in  that 
character;  and  tiiat  it  shows  him  well  the  reader 
can  perceive  by  reference  to  the  engraving  of  the 
bust  which  appears  in  this  journal.  Mr.  Hartley 
has  also  made  a bust  of  Edwin  Booth  as  Brutus, 
and  these  two  works  of  art  now  adorn  the  beau- 
tiful club-house,  founded  by  Mr.  Booth,  that  was 
dedicated  and  opened  on  the  last  night  of  1888. 

It  was  not  as  an  actor  of  old  men  that  John 
Gilbert  began  his  career,  but  as  a juvenile  trage- 
dian— playing  Jaffier  in  Otway’s  splendid  tragedy 
of  Venice  Preserved.  In  a speech  tiiat  he  deliv- 
ered at  the  Lotos  Club,  New  York,  where  the  fif- 
tieth anniversary  of  his  first  appearance  upon  the 
stage  was  celebrated  by  many  friends  of  bis  at 
a banquet  on  November  80,  1878,  the  veteran 
actor  thus  alluded  to  this  event:  “The  public 
said  it  was  a success,  hnd  I thought  it  was.  The 
manager  evidently  thought  it  was  too,  for  he  let 
me  repeat  the  character.  I suppose  it  was  a suc- 
cess for  a young  man  with  such  aspirations  as  I 

had The  lady  who  personated  Belvidere  was 

Mrs.  Duff,  a lovely  woman,  and  the  most,  exqui- 
site tragic  actress  tiiat  I ever  saw,  from  tiiat  pe- 
riod to  the  present.”  It  was  in  tragedy  that  Mr. 
Gilbert  then  and  for  some  time  afterward  de- 
sired to  excel,  and  the  old  theatrical  records  asso- 
ciate his  name  with  sueh  parts  as  King  John,  the 
Ghost  of  King  Hamlet,  Shy  lock,  Sir  Ed  ward  Mor- 
timer, Penruddock,  Adrastus,  Iago,  Matthew  El- 
more, Wolsey,  and  Macbeth.  But  he  began  to 
play  old  men  when  he  was  only  nineteen  years 
old,  nnd  even  then  lie  displayed  a special  aptitude 
for  that  line  of  professional  business — which  lie 
lias  followed  ever  since.  His  name  will  always 
remain  identified  with  Sir  Peter  Teazle,  Sir  Rob- 
ert Bramble,  Sir  William  Dorrilon,  Lord  Ogleby, 
Job  Thorn  berry,  Jesse  Rural,  and  kindred  char- 
acters. He  enacted  a wide  range  of  Shakespear- 
ean parts,  including  Polonius,  Malvolio,  Sir  John 
Falstaff,  Adam,  Autolvcns,  Caliban,  Jaques,  and 
Menenius.  ’ His  presentment  of  Polonius  is  re- 
membered as  perfect — the  still  impressive  relic 
of  a man  who  has  been  wise  nnd  who  remains 
kind  nnd  gentle  and  elaborately  ceremonious. 
But  his  absolutely  unique  embodiments  lmve 
been  those  of  choleric  character  and  antique 
manners.  He  always  made  a point  of  identifying 
himself,  when  acting,  with  the  spirit  and  the  es- 
sential life  of  the  period  of  his  part.  He  could 
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play  Sir  Epicure  Mammon — hard,  unlovely,  arro- 
gant, luxurious,  sensual — and  he  could  play  Jesse 
Rural — affectionate,  gentle,  paternal,  venerable, 
simple,  and  altogether  lovely — and  he  was  per- 
fectly truthful  in  both.  His  old  men  were  old 
and  they  were  true,  but  they  were  widely  diversi- 
fied. He  was  never  monotonous.  Each  person 
that  lie  assumed  was  seen  as  a distinet  identity, 
and  felt  to  be  living  from  his  own  peculiar  cen- 
tre, with  his  own  peculiar  environment  and  back- 
ground and  experience  and  horizon  and  views. 
Mr.  Gilbert  may  never  act  again.  He  is  very  fee- 
ble. But  Iiis  gracious  figure,  his  expressive  face, 
his  winning  voice,  his  beautifully  clear  and  cor- 
rect enunciation  of  our  language,  his  symmetrical 
assumptions  of  character,  his  blended  dignity, 
grace,  refinement,  humor,  and  sweetness  will  be 
treasured  in  the  memory  of  all  old  play-goers  as 
long  as  nnytliiiig  good  uud  noble  is  remembered 
with  love  and  honor.  William  Winter. 


EDWIN  BOOTH. 

There  whs  a great  shower  of  meteors  on  the 
night  of  November  13, 1833,  and  on  that  night,  in 
Baltimore.  Maryland,  was  born  the  most  famous 
tragic  actor  of  America  in  this  generation,  Edwin 
Booth,  now  in  the  fifty-sixth  year  of  his  age,  and 
in  the  fortieth  year  of  his  professional  life.  No 
other  American  actor  of  this  century  has  had 
a rise  so  rapid,  or  a career  so  early  and  continu- 
ously brilliant,  as  those  of  Edwin  Booth.  His  fa- 
ther, the  renowned  Junius  Brutus  Booth,  had  hal- 
lowed the  family  naiiie  with  distinction  and  ro- 
mantic interest.  If  ever  there  was  a genius  upon 
the  stage,  the  elder  Booth  was  a genius.  His 
wonderful  eyes,  his  tremendous  vitality,  Iiis  elec- 
trical action,  his  power  to  thrill  the  feelings,  and 
easily  and  inevitably  to  awaken  pity  and  terror — 
all  these  made  him  a unique  being,  and  obtained 
for  him  a reputation  with  old-time  audiences  dis- 
tinet from  that  of  all  other  men.  He  was  follow- 
ed as  a marvel,  and  even  now  the  mention  of  his 
name  stirs,  among  those  who  remember  him,  an 
enthusiasm  such  as  no  other  theatrical  memory 
can  evoke.  His  sudden  death  (alone,  aboard  a 
Mississippi  River  steam-boat,  November  30, 1 852) 
was  pathetic,  and  the  public  thought  about  him 
thenceforward  commingled  tenderness  with  pas- 
sionate admiration.  When  his  son  Edwin  began 
to  rise  as  an  actor,  the  people  everywhere  re- 
joiced, and  they  gave  him  an  eager  welcome. 
With  such  a prestige  lie  had  no  difficulty  in  mak- 
ing himself  heard,  and  w hen  it  was  found  that  lie 
possessed  the  same  strange  power  with  which  his 
father  laid  conquered  and  fascinated  the  whole 
dramatic  world,  the  popular  exultation  was  un- 
bounded. 

Edwin  Bootli  went  on  the  stage  in  1849,  and 
accompanied  his  father  to  California  in  1852,  and 
between  1852  and  1858  he  gained  Iiis  first  brill- 
iant successes.  The  early  part  of  his  California 
life  was  marked  by  hardship,  and  all  of  it  by  vi- 
cissitude, but  his  authentic  genius  speedily  flamed 
out,  and  long  before  he  returned  to  the  Atlantic 
sea-board  the  news  of  his  fine  exploits  had  clear- 
ed the  way  for  Iiis  conquest  of  all  hearts.  He 
came  back  in  1858-57,  and  from  that  time  on- 
ward his  fame  continually  increased.  He  early 
identified  himself  with  two  of  the  most  fascina- 
ting characters  in  the  drama — the  sublime  and 
pathetic  Hamlet,  and  the  majestic,  romantic,  pic- 
turesque, tender,  and  grimly  humorous  Riche- 
lieu. He  first  acted  in  Hamlet  in  1854;  he 
adopted  Richelieu  in  1856  ; and  such  was  his 
success  with  the  latter  character  that  for  many 
years  afterward  he  made  it  a rule  (acting  on  the 
sagacious  advice  of  an  excellent  counsellor,  the 
veteran  New  Orleans  manager,  James  H.  Cald- 
well), always  to  introduce  himself  before  an  v new 
community  in  that  part.  The  popular  sentiment 
toward  him  early  took  a romantic  turn,  and  the 
growth  of  that  sentiment  seems  to  have  been  ac- 
celerated nnd  strengthened  by  every  important 
occurrence  of  his  private  life.  In  July,  1860,  he 
was  married  to  a lovely  and  most  interesting  wo- 
man, Miss  Mary  Devlin,  of  Troy,  nnd  in  Febru- 
ary, 1863,  she  died.  In  1867  he  lost  the  Winter 
Garden  Theutre,  which  was  burnt  down  on  the 
night  of  March  22d,  that  year,  after  a perform- 
ance of  John  Howard  Payne’s  Brutus,  in  the  he- 
roic central  figure  of  which  tragedy  (a  singular 
dramatie  cento),  Mr.  Booth  is  represented  by 
Mr.  Hartley’s  noble  bust,  elsewhere  shown,  at 
the  club-house  of  the  Players.  He  had  accom- 
plished beautiful  revivals  of  Hamlet,  Othello, 
The  Merchant  of  Venice,  and  other  plays,  at 
the  Winter  Garden,  nnd  had  obtained  for  that 
theatre  a most  honorable  eminence;  but  when 
in  1869  he  built  and  opened  Booth’s  Theatre  in 
Twenty-third  Street,  he  proceeded  to  eclipse  all 
his  previous  efforts  and  triumphs.  The  pro- 
ductions of  Borneo  and  Juliet,  Othello,  Rich- 
elieu, Hamlet , A Winter's  Tale,  and  Julius  C<r- 
sar  were  marked  bv  ample  scholarship  and 
great  magnificence.  When  the  enterprise  fail- 
ed, and  the  theatre  passed  out  of  Mr.  Booth’s 
hands,  the  play-going  public  endured  a calamity. 
But  the  failure  of  the  actor's  entirely  noble  en- 
deavor to  establish  a great  theatre  in  the  first  city 
of  America,  like  every  other  conspicuous  event  in 
his  career,  served  but  to  deepen  the  public  interest 
in  Iiis  welfare.  He  has  far  more  than  retrieved 
all  his  losses  since  then,  and  has  made  more  than 
one  triumphal  march  throughout  the  length  and 
breadth  of  this  continent,  hesides  acting  in  Lon- 
don and  other  great  cities  of  Great  Britain,  and 
gaining  an  extraordinary  success  upon  the  stage 
of  Germany.  To  think  of  Edwin  Booth  is  im- 
mediately to  be  reminded  of  these  leading  events 
in  his  career,  while  to  review  them,  even  in  a cur- 
sory glance,  is  to  perceive  that,  notwithstanding 
great  losses,  calamities,  and  sorrows,  notwith- 
standing a little  experience  of  personal  bereave- 
ment and  of  the  persecutions  of  envy  and  malice, 
Edwin  Booth  lias  ever  been  a favorite  of  1m- 
tune. 

TheTmst  of  Booth  as  Brutus  and  that  of  John 


Gilbert  as  Sir  Peter,  standing  side  bv  side  in 
the  Players’  Club,  must  stir  many  mernoiocs  and 
prompt  many  refieetions.  Gilbert  was  a young 
man  of  twenty-three,  and  had  been  six  years  on 
the  stage,  before  Edwin  Booth  was  born  ; and 
when,  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  Bootli  made  his  first 
appearance  (September  10,  1849,  at  the  Boston 
Museum,  as  Tressil  to  his  father’s  Richard),  Gil- 
bert bad  become  a famous  actor.  The  younger 
limn,  however,  speedily  rose  to  the  higher  level  of 
the  best  dramatic  ability  as  well  as  the  best  the- 
atrical culture  of  bis  time;  and  it  is  significant 
of  the  splendid  triumph  of  tragic  genius,  and  of 
the  advantage  it  possesses  over  tiiat  of  comedy 
in  its  immediate  effect  upon  mankind,  that  when 
the  line  and  exceptional  combination  was  made 
last  year  for  a performance  of  Hamlet  for  the 
benefit  of  Lester  Wallaek,  Edwin  Bootli  enacted 
Hamlet,  with  John  Gilbert  for  Polonius,  and  Jo- 
seph Jefferson  for  the  Grave-digger.  Bootli  has 
lasted  and  grown  with  us  across  a peculiar  period 
in  the  history  of  dramatie  art  in  America.  Just 
before  his  time  the  tragic  sceptre  was  in  the 
hands  of  Edwin  Forrest,  who  never  succeeded  in 
gaining  the  intellectual  part  of  our  public,  but 
was  constantly  compelled  to  dominate  a multi- 
tude that  never  heard  any  sound  short  of  thun- 
der, and  never  felt  anything  till  it  was  bit  with  a 
club.  The  bulk  of  Forrest’s  great  fortune  was 
gained  by  him  with  Mtlumora,  which  is  mere  rant 
and  fustian.  He  himself  despised  it,  and  deeply 
despised  and  energetically  cursed  the  public  that 
forced  him  to  act  in  it.  Forrest’s  best  powers, 
indeed,  were  never  really  appreciated  by  the  av- 
erage mind  of  bis  fervent  admirers.  Hu  lived  iu 
a hard  period,  and  he  had  to  use  a hard  method 
to  subdue  ami  please  it.  Edwin  Booth  was  for- 
tunate in  coming  later,  when  the  culture  of  the 
people  had  somewhat  increased,  and  when  the 
old  sledge-hummer  style  was  going  out,  so  that 
he  gained  almost  without  an  effort  the  refined 
and  fastidious  classes,  and — as  long  ago  as  1857 
— with  all  his  natural  grace,  refinement,  romantic 
charm,  and  fine  bearing,  his  impetuosity  was  such 
that  even  the  dullest  sensibilities  were  aroused 
aud  thrilled  and  astonished  by  him,  and  made  to 
realize  that  something  vital  was  in  action,  when 
it  happened  that  he  also  gained  the  multitude. 
His  supremacy  continues,  and  there  is  no  sign 
that  the  sceptre  will  soon  pass  from  his  hands. 
The  player  who  stands  between  Edwin  Bootli  and 
John  Gilbert,  as  depicted  in  Mr.  Hartley’s  impos- 
ing and  highly  characteristic  busts,  can  scarcely 
fail  to  think  of  these  tilings,  to  realize  the  steady- 
advance  of  the  stage  in  the  esteem  of  the  best 
people,  and  to  feel  grateful  that  his  lot  as  a play- 
goer was  not  east  in  “the  palmy  days” — those 
raw  times  that  John  Brougham  used  to  call  the 
days  of  light  houses  and  heavy  gas  bills. 

William  Winter. 


NATIONAL  FLOWERS. 

In  crown  nnd  seal  the  royal  Rose  is  sign 
And  symbol  sweet  of  England's  sovereignty ; 
Old  France  her  banners  tilled  with  Fleur  de-Lis, 
And  GermatL  flags  shake  out  the  Corn-flower’s 
shine. 

The  Thistle  is  the  Scotsman’s  kingly  flower. 
And  Ireland  proudly  waves  her  Shamrock 
green. 

But  in  our  flag  no  one  flower  might  be  seen 
As  emblem  of  our  greatness.  Splendid  shower 
All  blossoms  on  our  vastness — lily,  rose, 

The  thistle,  shamrock,  corn-flower,  thousands 
more 

That  grow  from  stern  Alaska  to  Gulf  shore, 
And  bloom  bv  sandy  beach  or  mountain  snows; 
All  flowers  of  use  or  beauty  God  bestows 
To  grace  our  boundaries  and  their  scope  disclose. 


A TOURMALINE  CORONET. 

0 mother  country,  rich  and  strong  nnd  great, 
And  dear  and  glorious  as  Jerusalem, 

I watch  thy  mighty  banner’s  trailing  hem. 
Curve  like  a shield  round  every  separate  State, 
Wrapt  iu  its  sovereign  folds,  where  large  and 
fau- 
lt grows.  No  roses  crown  thee ; diadem 
Of  tourmaline,  that  lovely  native  gem. 

Shines  on  thy  regal  brow,  and  doth  declare 
Thy  oneness,  for  this  jewel  doth  unite 
All  colors  blended,  clear  and  crystal  set 
In  harmony,  nor  tints  each  other  fret. 

So  tropic  crimson,  temperate  green,  snow  white 
Of  arctic  zone . colors  and  climates  meet 
Upon  thy  shores  in  love  and  union  sweet. 

Emily  E.  F.  Ford. 


A NEW  COMPETITOR  FOR  THE 
CUP. 

Undai’.nted  by  their  many  defeats,  our  British 
cousins  have  again  challenged  for  the  America's 
Cup,  and  the  Valkyrie,  owned  by  Lord  Duiu  aven, 
is  to  bo  the  next  yacht  to  try  to  curry  Lack  to 
England  the  cup  won  by  the  schooner  An, eric, i in 
1851.  She  was  built  from  designs  of  George  L. 
Watson,  by  J.  G.  Fay  & Co.,  and  launched  fmin 
the  yards  iu  Southampton  May  1.  A ghuicc  at 
her  picture  shows  her  to  be  very  like  his  oilier 
challenger,  the  Thistle.  What  she  is  like  below 
the  water-line  is  not  known  generally,  hut,  from 
all  that  can  be  learned,  she  is  simply  a smaller 
Thistle , with  many  of  the  faults  of  the  larger 
boat  corrected.  Instead  of  being  cut  awav  so 
rapidly  forward,  the  Valkyrie  1ms  been  <dven 
more  depth  there,  and  she  will  probably  bold  bet- 
ter into  the  wind.  She  has  been  fitted  with  a 
trunk  for  a centre  board,  am)  it  will  he  used 
Lord  Dun  raved  says,  if  necessary. 

The  measurements  given  in  the  challenge  sent 
to  (lie  New  York  Yaclu  Club  show  the  following  : 
Length  over  all.  85  feet ; beam.  16  feet  p inelu'S  ; 
depth,  11  feet  6 inches;  length  on  load  wate1’- 
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line,  69  feet  8 inches ; tonnage,  06.76.  The  first  measurement 
given  is  a trifie  misleading,  as  the  English  system  of  measurement 
differs  from  that  of  New  York.  It  is  the  distance  from  the 
knight-heads  to  the  stern  post.  By  Now  York  rules  her  length 
over  all  would  be  94  feet,  and  a glance  at  the  picture  will  show 
what  an  immense  overhang  the  yacht  has.  Taking  her  dimen- 
sions given,  and  using  a photograph  in  connection  with  them,  it 
is  apparent  that  the  Valkyrie  lias  a mast  60  feet  long,  a topmast 
88  feet  long,  a main-boom  70  feet  long,  and  a bowsprit  34  feet 
long.  Her  sail  area  would  seem  to  be  in  the  neighborhood  of 
6700  square  feet. 

In  his  challenge  Dunraven  said  that  his  boat  had  been  built  to 
come  within  the  70-feet  class  of  boats,  and  although  he  was  prob- 
ably in  hopes  that  a boat  of  that  class  would  be  pitted  against 
her,  he  has  said  that  he  was  willing  to  try  conclusions  with  the 
Volunteer.  From  the  contests  between  the  70-foot  boats  this  year 
it  seems  extremely  likely  that  the  Katrina  is  the  best  of  them,  aud 
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a comparison  between  her  and  the  Valkyrie  would  seem  to  be 
interesting.  On  load  water-line  her  length  is  two  inches  more 
than  the  Katrina's.  She  is  much  heavier  sparred  than  the  Katrina , 
and  although  her  sail  area  is  150  square  feet  less,  her  capacity  for 
carrying  sail  is  probably  much  greater  than  that  of  the  Katrina. 
Her  immense  spar  plan,  her  powerful  hull,  and  her  appearance 
generally,  indicate  a great  spread  of  canvas  when  the  boat  is  in 
racing  trim.  There  is  room  between  the  topmast  and  the  end  of 
the  bowsprit  for  a balloon  jib-topsail  which  will  very  likely  aston- 
ish the  yachtsmen  in  this  harbor. 

It  is  generally  conceded  that  a yacht  rarely  goes  off  the  ways 
and  immediately  engages  in  racing  with  as  good  results  as  those 
got  by  the  Valkyrie.  Since  her  launching  she  has  sailed  in  seven 
races,  and  in  none  of  them  has  she  done  anything  but  creditable 
work.  In  the  first  race,  although  hardly  fit,  she  beat  the  crack 
Yarana  by  five  minutes,  although  she  lost  on  time  allowance ; the 
lrex  was  beaten  handily.  In  the  second  race  she  easily  defeated 


the  same  boats.  Both  days  there  was  a fairly  good  breeze.  Iu 
the  next  three  races  the  winds  were  light  and  puffy.  She  won 
easily  from  both  the  I rex  and  the  Yarana.  The  sixth  race,  with 
the  same  boats  in,  was  sailed  on  May  28th,  and  the  Valkyrie  was 
beaten.  She  was,  however,  in  difficulties,  and  her  sail  was  on  deck 
for  twenty  minutes — the  time  by  which  she  was  beaten.  On  June 
1st  she  was  beaten  again  in  a strong  wind.  This  time  her  topsail- 
sheet  parted,  and  she  split  her  spinnaker. 

There  is  little  doubt  iu  the  minds  of  yachtsmen  that  the  Valkyrie 
is  a very  fast  boat ; how  fast  she  is  as  compared  with  the  Volunteer 
is  a matter  of  conjecture.  The  only  way  of  deciding  this  point 
would  be  through  a match  with  the  Thixtle.  Her  value  is  well 
known,  and  unless  she  is  put  in  commission  and  a race  sailed  with 
the  Valkyrie,  no  one  can  form  any  idea  as  to  which  is  the  faster, 
the  Valkyrie  or  the  Volunteer,  until  they  sail  together.  Iu  any 
event,  there  is  a general  impression  that  the  boat  capable  of  win- 
ning the  America's  Cup  for  England  is  yet  to  be  built. 
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THE  GREAT  FIRE  AT  SEATTLE. — From  Sketches  bt  J.  Anderson.— [Sir  Page  495.] 

1.  Kuius  of  Occidental  Hotel.  2.  Canine  Guardian.  3.  Seattle  in  Flames.  4.  Fire  as  seen  from  Tacoma,  Forty  Miles  distant.  0.  National  Guard  Protecting  Property 

6.  View  looking  up  First  Street. 
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PRIZE  CUPS  OF  THE  JUNE  REGATTA  OF  THE  NEW  YORK  YACHT  CLUB.-Bv  Tiffany  & Co. 


PRIZE  YACHT  CUPS. 

The  seven  cups  given  by  the  New  York  Yacht 
Club  on  the  occasion  of  their  spring  regatta  on 
Thursday  last  arc  excellent  examples  of  the  sil 
versroith’s  art.  They  are  of  sterling  silver,  made 
by  Tiffany  &;  Co.,  after  their  own  designs.  The 
prize  for  schooners  of  the  first  class  is  a vase 
eighteen  inches  high,  including  an  ebony  base. 
It  is  ornamented  with  shells  and  sea-weed,  and 
is  of  graceful  shape.  It  was  won  by  the  schoon- 
er Palmer , beating  the  Daunt  lew  by  ten  minutes 
and  twenty-five  seconds.  The  other  vase  on  eb- 
ony pedestal  is  also  eighteen  inches  in  height, 
and  somewhat  smaller  in  circumference.  This 
was  won  by  the  Grayling.  She  beat  the  Sea-Fox 
over  the  course  two  minutes  and  fourteen  sec- 
onds, although  on  actual  time  the  Sea- Fox  finish- 
ed first.  Time  allowance  changed  the  result. 
The  salad  bowl,  which  is  a very  pretty  dish,  has 
on  its  sides  fish  and  sea-weed  etched,  and  it  goes 
to  the  Azalea , which  won  in  the  fifth  class  of 
schooners,  beating  the  Agnes  by  two  minutes  and 
six  seconds. 

The  three-handled  loving-cup  is  the  prize  for 
third-class  sloops.  The  bases  of  the  handles  are 
anchor-shaped,  and  sea-weed  is  used  for  decora- 
tion. The  Katrina  won  this  prize,  beating  the 
Shamrock  by  two  minutes  and  seven  seconds. 
The  two-handled  loving-cup  was  for  fourth-class 
sloops,  and  figures  of  children  disporting  in  the 
water  are  etched  on  the  surface.  The  handles 
are  entwined  with  sea-weed,  and  the  whole  effect 
is  pleasing.  The  Hildegard won  this  cup  by  beat- 
ing the  Whileaway  six  minutes  six  seconds.  The 
Greek  vase,  with  dolphins  etched  upon  it,  was 
won  by  the  smart  English  cutter  Clara.  She 
beat  the  Bertie  by  eleven  minutes  twenty-six  sec- 
onds. The  pitcher  was  given  to  the  seventh- 
class  sloops,  and  it  was  won  by  the  Burgess  boat 
Nymph , beating  her  nearest  competitor,  the  Tom- 
ahawk, seven  minutes  fourteen  seconds. 

The  cups  were  well  won  by  the  victors  in  a 
first-class  sailing  breeze,  and  in  remarkably  short 
time.  There  were  several  unfortunate  accidents, 
which  might  have  changed  the  result  very  materi- 
ally. The  Titania  would  have  made  the  Katrina 
work  harder  to  win,  and  might  have  won  herself, 
if  her  bobstay  had  not  parted  early  in  the  race. 
The  Bedouin  too  might  have  landed  a winner  if 
she  had  not  run  on  the  sand  at  Sandy  Hook. 
Two  of  the  new  seventh-class  sloops  lost  their 
musts  in  the  blow  also. 


REBUILDING  A RAILROAD. 

The  storms  which  resulted  in  the  floods  of  May 
31st  nearly  wiped  Pennsylvania  out  of  the  railway 
map.  Its  great  line  was  closed  to  the  public  for 
more  than  two  weeks,  and  other  lines  arc  still  un- 
able to  run  through  trains.  The  display  of  skill 
and  energy  in  overcoming  the  difficulties  of  the 
situation  was  magnificent.  Great  rivers  were  re- 
spanned  by  bridges  in  a few  days,  and  the  repair 
of  the  wash-outs  was  accomplished  in  an  incredi- 
bly short  space  of  time.  What  the  water  did  to 
the  railways,  and  what  the  officers  of  the  roads 
did  for  their  recuperation,  is  the  subject  of  this 
article  and  its  accompanying  illustrations. 

When  the  floods  of  Fiiday,  the  31st,  were  over, 
and  men  began  to  look  after  their  property,  there 
was  a good  deal  that  could  not  be  fount].  The 
artist  of  Harper’s  Weekly,  who  went  to  Johns- 
town as  soon  as  news  of  the  distressing  disaster 
was  received,  went  to  Philadelphia  with  a Penn- 
sylvania railroad  man,  who  undertook  to  find  him 
transportation  at  once.  By  diligent  telegraphing 
to  everv  point  in  the  State,  iie  discovered  that  160 
miles  of  the  Pennsylvania  roadway  were  not  to  be 
found.  They  were  under  water  or  washed  awav, 
or  the  telegraph  lines  were  down.  The  result  to 
Mr.  Rogers  was  as  iias  been  described.  He  and 
his  companions  were  obliged  to  make  their  way 
by  AsLiUbulu,  Ohio,  to  Pittsburgh,  and  thence  by 


special  train  to  Johnstown.  Several  train  loads 
of  passengers  were  caught  in  the  flood  and  cooped 
tip  at  Altoona,  beyond  the  reach  of  the  mail  or 
telegraph.  For  a few  days  their  friends  did  not 
know  whether  they  had  “gone  down”  in  the 
flood  or  had  been  saved.  So  far  as  Johnstown 
itself  was  concerned,  it  was  fortunate  that  the 
Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad  had  a way  into  the 
piace,  through  devious  valleys  and  by  branch 
routes,  for  otherwise  there  might  have  been 
serious  delays  in  getting  supplies  to  the  people 
who  so  sorely  needed  them.  It  was  on  Saturday 
that  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  officers  discovered 
that  they  did  uot  know  where  so  many  miles  of 
their  road  had  gone,  and  on  the  same  day  there 
was  a meeting  of  the  executive  heads  of  the  com- 
pany for  the  purpose  of  devising  plans  for  put- 
ting the  wrecked  portions  of  their  property  into 
serviceable  condition.  The  conferees  were  all 
practical  railroad  men,  and  every  one  was  capa- 
ble of  taking  personal  part  in  the  work  that  had 
to  be  begun  and  completed  within  a few  days. 
President  Roberts,  Vice-President  Thomson,  Gen- 
eral Manager  Pugh,  and  Chief-Engineer  Boyd 
started  for  different  parts  of  the  road,  and  rais- 
ing men  and  securing  timber  where  they  could, 
set  about  the  rebuilding  of  the  bridges  and  filling 
in  the  washed-out  road-bed.  It  was  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad  that  had  suffered  the  most.  The 
Baltimore  and  Ohio  was  a sufferer  from  the  Poto- 
mac and  Pattipsco,  and  the  Philadelphia  and 
Reading  lost  some  bridges  on  the  Susquehanna. 
One  of  the  officers  of  the  latter  road  estimates 
that  fewer  than  a half-  lozen  of  its  bridges  were 
carried  away  or  damaged  so  as  to  be  impassable. 
The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  was  not  available  for 
through  trains  on  its  main  lines  or  by  any  of  its 
branches.  Miles  of  roadway  had  been  washed 
away,  and  many  bridges  of  all  kinds  were  down. 

In  two  weeks  after  the  floods,  and  in  less  than 
that  time  after  work  was  begun,  the  road  was  open. 
The  streams  had  been  spanned  by  temporary 
structures,  and  sleepers,  earth,  and  broken  stone 
that  had  been  floated  awav  were  replaced.  It  is 
difficult,  perhaps  impossible,  to  estimate  the  num- 
ber of  miles  of  road  that  had  to  be  repaired  be- 
fore trains  could  run  over  it.  One  of  the  officers 
at  the  Pennsylvania’s  general  offices  says  that 
from  thirty  to  forty  miles  will  cover  the  breaks. 
Vice-President  Thomson  insists  that  the  pecun- 
iary losses  of  the  company  have  been  greatly  ex- 
aggerated ; at  the  same  time  he  is  reported  to 
have  admitted  that  the  storm  has  inflicted  upon 
the  road  the  most  serious  blow  it  lias  ever  re- 
ceived. At  all  events,  the  damages  will  be  mea- 
sured by  millions. 

In  order  to  give  an  adequate  idea  of  the  extent 
of  the  storm’s  ravages,  the  company’s  lines  in 
the  State  had  best  be  described,  and  tiie  damages 
to  them  noted.  The  main  line  from  Philadel- 
phia to  Pittsburgh  runs  westerly  through  Lan- 
caster to  Harrisburg.  Until  near  Harrisburg 
the  line  was  not  touched  by  the  storm.  But  just 
beyond  Conewago  the  road  strikes  the  Sur>que- 
hanna  River,  and  between  there  and  Harrisburg 
about  seven  miles  of  tracks  were  under  water. 
When  the  flood  subsided  it  was  discovered  that 
many  spots  were  washed  out,  all  of  them  danger- 
ously and  some  of  them  fatally.  Travel  to  Har- 
risburg was  impossible  for  a short  time.  Three 
miles  beyond  Harrisburg,  at  Rockville,  the  road 
crosses  the  river  on  a long  bridge  of  heavy  iron 
girders,  and  makes  its  way  northwesterly  to  Lew. 
istown.  Here  it  runs  alongside  of  and  several 
times  across  the  Juniata,  which  empties  into  the 
Susquehanna  at  Dauphin,  a few  miles  above 
Rockville.  Back  and  forward  over  bridges  the 
tracks  run  from  Lewiston  to  Huntingdon,  making 
a large  horseshoe  curve.  From  just  east  of  the 
latter  place  to  Huntingdon  occurred  the  damage 
that  caused  the  most  delay.  The  Juniata  had 
done  its  utmost  to  make  mischief.  It  had  wash- 
ed away  miles  of  track.  How  many  no  one  out- 
side of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  (’ompanv  will 
know  unless  he  takes  the  trouble  to  measure  for 


himself.  It  is  safe  to  say,  however,  that  more 
than  a seor)  of  miles  had  to  be  rebuilt.  Four 
large  bridges  were  destroyed,  carried  off  in  pieces 
and  sections,  lodged  against  trees  or  rocks  or  in 
meadows,  and  many  smaller  ones  shared  their 
fate. 

From  Huntingdon  the  main  line  runs  north- 
west to  Tyrone,  then,  sharply  turning,  southwest 
to  Altoona.  Here  the  tracks  are  in  the  most 
lofty  and  picturesque  part  of  the  route.  They 
wind  around  the  horseshoe,  pass  Cresson,  and 
finally  reach  the  ('onemaugh  and  Johnstown. 
The  world  knows  what  the  flood  did  to  the  peo- 
ple and  villages  that  lay  in  its  path.  It  was 
stayed  by  the  splendid  stone  bridge  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Railroad,  whose  seven  arches  stand  in- 
tact, only  the  earth  at  one  end  being  washed 
away,  there  were  two  tine  bridges  over  the 
Conemiugh  between  Cresson  and  Johnstown. 
One  was  at  South  Fork.  It  was  a comparative- 
ly stout  structure  of  iron  girders  resting  on  stone 
piers.  The  other  was  the  stone  viaduct  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Canal  Company,  used  then  by  the 
railroad.  The  first  bridge  was  literally  swept 
away.  It  received  the  first  force  of  the  water, 
and  the  girders  were  tossed  off  the  masonry  as  if 
they  were  chips.  The  river  made  a new  channel 
for  itself,  twisting  in  behind  a hill,  and  coming 
out  in  another  place.  The  flood  not  only  carried 
away  the  heavy  stone  viaduct,  but  washed  away 
the  earth  at  both  ends  to  such  an  extent  that  the 
new  structure  will  be  a good  deal  longer  than  the 
old.  The  pictures  of  the  old  and  new  structures 
show  this.  The  railway  was  an  utter  ruin  for  the 
nine  or  ten  miles  from  South  Fork  to  Johnstown. 
Perhaps  it  would  be  exaggeration  to  say  that  ev- 
ery vestige  of  it  had  gone,  but  it  is  certainly  not 
exaggerating  to  say  that  not  a particle  of  the 
road  was  traversable  by  trains. 

After  leaving  Johnstown  the  road  runs  along 
the  Conemaugh  and  the  Kiskiminitas  northwest- 
erly to  the  Alleghany  Valley  junction.  On  this 
section  it  passes  through  Bolivar  and  Blairsville. 
The  flood  had  washed  out  the  embankments  for 
the  whole  distance  between  these  two  places. 
After  reaching  the  junction  the  run  is  southwest- 
erly to  Pittsburgh. 

From  the  junction  to  the  northeastward  there 
is  a branch  of  the  Pennsylvania  company  to  Drift- 
wood, where  the  Philadelphia  and  Erie  road  is 
met.  This  road  runs  from  Wilkesbarre  to  Erie, 
and  touches  branches  of  the  Pennsylvania’s  origi- 
nal road  at  Lock  Haven  and  Driftwood.  It  has 
also  some  branches  of  its  own,  the  principal  one  be- 
ing at  Lewisburg.  It  is  now  the  property  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Company.  There  was  no  damage 
of  moment  on  the  branch  road  from  Pittsburgh 
to  Driftwood,  but  there  were  very  bad  breaks  on 
the  Philadelphia  and  Erie  division  in  the  vicinity 
of  Lock  Haven, Williamsport,  and  along  the  west- 
ern branch  of  the  Susquehanna  to  the  point  of 
its  union  with  the  main  river  at  Northumberland. 

The  Northern  Central  road  is  another  property 
which  now  belongs  to  the  Pennsylvania  company. 
It  begins  at  Harrisburg  and  runs  to  Sun  bury. 
Thence  it  uses  the  tracks  of  the  Philadelphia 
and  Erie  to  Williamsport,  and  then  it  makes  its 
wav  north  to  Canandaigua.  This  road  north  of 
Williamsport  was  practically  abandoned  for  a 
time.  It  was  washed  out  so  completely,  and  its 
bridges  were  so  utterly  destroyed,  that  it  was  de- 
termined that  nothing  should  be  done  until  the 
main  lines  of  the  Pennsylvania  road  were  ready 
for  through  travel. 

The  havoc  that  the  waters  made  along  all  the 
rivers  must  be  seen  to  be  appreciated.  It  is  easy 
to  say  that  nearly  all  the  railroad  bridges  and 
practically  nil  the  wagon  bridges  of  the  region 
were  destroyed,  but  it  is  difficult  to  comprehend 
exactly  what  that  means,  until  one  sees  the  num- 
ber of  bridges.  As  one  rides  from  Harrisburg  to 
beyond  Lock  Haven,  the  main  river  and  the  west- 
ern branch  seem  to  be  dotted  with  stone  piers 
that  are  partially  or  wholly  bereft  of  their  bridges. 
The  piers  are  encumbered  with  piles  of  logs, 


trees,  spans  of  strange  bridges,  sawed  lumber, 
and  laths  still  retaining  their  form.  There  stand 
up  out  of  the  water  big  stone  stumps  holding  up 
nothing,  monuments  of  the  structures  which 
have  been  wrecked  by  the  river  that  now  peace- 
fully laves  their  feet.  The  banks  of  the  river 
for  more  than  two  hundred  miies  are  strewn  with 
the  millions  of  logs  that  were  driven  out  of  the 
booms  at  Williamsport  and  Lock  Haven.  Barns 
and  houses  have  been  knocked  down,  but  the 
force  of  the  flood  was  chiefly  felt  by  whatever 
was  on  the  water.  Most  of  the  railroad  bridges 
are  the  victims  of  escaped  wagon  bridges,  which 
tore  down  the  river,  bumping  against  anything 
that  came  ill  their  way,  and  involving  it  and 
themselves  in  a common  wreck.  In  au  accom- 
panying illustration  will  be  found  the  span  of  a 
wagon  bridge  which  was  carried  more  than  a mile 
from  its  piers,  and  finally  deposited,  right  side  up, 
in  a meadow.  In  another  is  a coal  car,  which 
was  borne  off  with  the  bridge  which  it  was  cross- 
ing, and  anchored,  with  a lot  of  boards  and  the 
flooring  of  the  bridge,  in  a shoal  place  in  the 
river.  The  material  things  of  this  region  have 
been  broken  away  from  their  fastnesses  and 
scattered  over  the  country.  Wherever  the  waters 
were  given  a chance,  they  tore  away  barns, 
houses,  and  uprooted  trees.  The  stoue  ballast, 
of  which  the  Pennsylvania  company  is  justly 
proud,  was  treated  with  as  little  respect  as  if  it 
liad  been  the  merest  sand.  Cars  were  pitched 
wheels  over  roofs,  axles  were  bent,  and  iron 
wheels  sent  rolling  to  the  bottom  of  the  streams. 
The  whole  track  in  several  places  near  Lock 
Haven  was  torn  up,  carried  off  several  feet,  and 
thrown  upside  down  into  a ditch,  the  sleepers  on 
top,  but  still  fastened  to  the  rails.  Not  only  did 
the  large  rivers  engage  in  this  wild  work,  but 
every  inconsiderable  brooklet  aided  to  the  best 
of  its  ability.  The  waters  poured  over  the  fields 
and  highways,  and  seem  to  have  even  carried  their 
stony  bottoms  with  them.  The  brook  pebbles  are 
to  be  found  everywhere — in  the  fields  and  in  the 
hills  and  in  the  roadways.  New  cuts  were  made, 
and  now,  only  a little  more  than  two  weeks 
after  the  storm,  there  are  dry  brook  ways  which 
have  been  the  beds  of  streams  only  for  a day, 
but  which  look  as  if  they  hail  long  held  running 
waters.  Wherever  there  were  no  brooks,  the  rains 
did  all  they  could  to  take  their  place.  They  made 
watercourses  of  their  own,  and  stormed  in  their 
feeble  way  with  all  the  malignant  will  that  char- 
acterized the  work  of  the  rivers.  This  brief  re- 
cital will  give  some  idea  of  the  power  of  the  water, 
and  why  it  is  that  all  through  central  and  west- 
ern Pennsylvania  the  bridges  are  down,  and  the 
traveller  sees  only  the  battered  or  broken  pieces 
that  tell  how  communication  was  once  maintained. 

The  Pennsylvania  people  went  quickly  to  work. 
All  their  trains  were  stopped.  For  two  days 
the  road  from  Harrisburg  to  Sunbury,  over  the 
Northern  Central  tracks,  was  stopped.  This 
was 'due  to  wash-outs,  which  were  quickly  re- 
paired. The  engineers  required  a longer  time  on 
the  wav  from  Sunbury  to  Williamsport.  It  was 
here,  however,  that  the  first  efforts  were  made. 
In  the  first  place  it  was  seen  that  the  breaks  on 
this  part  of  the  road  could  be  more  quickly  mend- 
ed than  those  on  the  main  line  between  Lewistowu 
and  Huntingdon.  Moreover,  Johnstown  was  on 
the  main  line,  while  it  was  possible  for  trains  to 
make  their  way  to  Pittsburgh,  over  the  Northern 
Central  and  Philadelphia  and  Reading,  through 
Driftwood. 

It  was  \rice-President  Thomson’s  task  to  re- 
pair the  road  from  Sunbury,  for  he  went  to  the 
Pennsylvania  Company  front  the  Philadelphia 
and  Erie.  Every  man  who  could  be  obtained 
and  used  to  advantage  in  the  work  of  reconstruc- 
tion was  hired.  Gangs  of  laborers  of  all  nation- 
alities were  sent  to  the  spots  where  the  work  was 
to  be  done.  Bridge  lumber  was  telegraphed  for 
to  New  Jersey,  New  York,  Buffalo,  Erie.  It 
came  from  everywhere,  from  the  east  and  the 
west,  by  millions  and  tens  of  millions  of  feet. 
Bridge  builders  were  quickly  obtained,  and  the 
company  went  to  work  to  redeem  its  wreckage 
in  a manner  that  places  its  accomplishments 
among  the  wonders  of  this  wonderful  storm. 

One  of  our  illustrations  presents  very  graphi- 
cally not  only  the  terrible  power  of  the  storm,  but 
the  manner  by  which  much  of  the  destruction 
was  accomplished.  It  is  a picture  of  the  bridge 
at  Lewisburg  over  which  ran  the  tracks  of  the 
branch  of  the  Philadelphia  and  Erie  Railroad 
from  Montandon  to  Oak  Hall.  The  demolition 
is  so  complete  that  nothing  has  yet  been  done 
toward  making  repairs.  This  inactivity  is  doubt- 
less partly  due  to  the  fact  that  the  bridge  is 
owned  by  a private  corporation,  being  both  a 
railroad  and  a wagon  bridge.  The  damage  was 
immediately  due  to  the  collision  of  the  Milton 
Railroad  bridge,  which  was  swept  down  from  a 
point  two  miles  above  Lewisburg.  A span  of 
this  bridge  is  illustrated  in  the  picture,  lying 
against  the  piers  of  the  part  of  the  Lewisburg 
bridge  on  which  a superstructure  continues  to 
rest.  The  other  spans  of  the  Milton  bridge  rose 
by  the  action  of  the  water  until  they  bore  down 
against  the  wooden  covering  and  the  tops  of  the 
piers.  The  wood- work  was  torn  in  shreds,  and  mo- 1 
of  it  was  carried  down  the  river  in  unrecognizable 
fragments.  The  tops  of  two  of  the  piers  were 
broken  off.  One  of  them  fell  up  the  stream,  and 
the  other  down,  showing  that  the  Milton  bridge 
was  twisted  around  them  and  wrung  them  off. 
Another  action  of  the  flood  is  indicated  by  the 
planks  torn  off  from  the  sides  of  the  structure. 
Planks  and  logs  were  driven  straight  through  the 
bridge  from  one  side  to  the  other,  battering  their 
wav  in  and  out. 

Mr.  Thomson  went  at  once  to  Montgomery. 
The  bridge  at  that  place  is  very  important.  The 
road  crosses  over  it  from  the  left  to  the  right 
bank  of  the  Susquehanna.  It  is  fifteen  miles 
south  of  Williamsport.  The  road  from  there 
runs  along  the  right  bank  of  the  river,  which  it 
crosses  as  it  reaches  WilIiam«port,  On  the  way 
from  the  latter  place  to  Lock  Haven  the  river 
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is  again  crossed  at  a place  known  as  Williams- 
port Junction.  This  route  through  the  city  of 
lumbermen  is  for  passenger  trains  and  local 
freight.  All  through  freights  continue  on  up  the 
right  bank  of  the  river.  The  three  bridges,  one 
at  Montgomery  and  two  at  Williamsport,  were 
partly  carried  away,  so  that  passenger  business 
was  suspended. 

Mr.  Thomson  started  at  once  for  the  break  at 
Montgomery  bridge.  Until  that  was  repaired 
the  trains  ran  on  the  Reading  tracks,  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  river.  Mr.  Thomson  and  the  division 
superintendent  reached  Montgomery  on  Sunday 
morning.  Three  spans  were  gone.  As  soon  as 
they  were  rebuilt,  or  replaced  with  a temporary 
trestle,  a way  to  the  West  would  he  opened  to 
the  Pennsylvania  road,  for  the  freight  line 
around  Willinmsport  could  be  used  until  the  oth- 
er two  bridges  were  finished.  Mr.  Thomson,  rid- 
ing in  the  cab  with  the  engineer,  took  his  timber 
and  men  with  him.  Attached  to  the  train  was  a 
commissary  department,  and  there  were  bunks 
for  the  men  to  sleep  in.  Four  hundred  men 
were  with  Mr.  Thomson,  all  ready  to  conquer  the 
water;  but  the  water  was  still  in  no  mood  to  be  con- 
quered, as  was  revealed  by  the  sinking  of  a 20U- 
pound  weight.  It  was  discovered  that  the  cur- 
rent was  running  so  fast  that  nothing  coidd  be 
undertaken,  and  it  was  not  until  Tuesday  night 
that  work  was  actually  begun.  Then  the  ham- 
mers rang,  the  men  pulled  with  a will,  and  on 
Saturday  the  temporary  bridge  was  finished.  It 
consisted  of  a trestle,  such  as  is  shown  in  several 
of  the  illustrations.  These  trestles  are  braced 
uprights  resting  on  a cross-piece,  which,  in  turn, 
rests  upon  the  bottom  of  the  river.  All  the  tem- 
porary bridges  that  have  been  constructed  in  the 
flooded  region  are  of  this  kind. 

The  Montgomery  bridge  had  a singular  expe- 
rience. The  outermost  span  that  was  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  river  was  twisted  out  of  place.  The 
curve  in  the  track  is  shown  in  one  of  the  draw- 
ings. The  flood  at  this  point  just  lacked  the 
strength  to  carry  off  the  bridge.  As  the  trains 
go  over  it,  the  bridge  groans  as  if  it  were  in  agony 
of  protest  against  the  harsh  treatment  to  which 
it  had  been  recently  subjected. 

Mr.  Thomson  and  his  helpers  next  attacked  the 
bridge  leading  into  Williamsport  from  the  south, 
but  it  was  the  completion  of  the  Montgomery 
bridge  on  Saturday,  June  8th,  a week  after  the 
floo  I,  that  gave  the  road  a way  to  the  West. 

The  Williamsport  bridge  was  very  badly  dam- 
aged. Its  spans  were  very  long,  and  it  was  very 
high.  Some  coal  cars  were  on  it  when  all  but 
tvyo  spans  were  carried  away,  and  they  were  tum- 
bled into  the  river.  One  of  the  spans,  as  shown 
in  the  illustration,  was  carried  down  the  river 
about  a quarter  of  a mile  to  Ransom’s  Island. 
There  it  stands,  very  much  in  its  proper  form, 
and  there  it  will  probably  remain  for  some  time. 
The  temporary  trestle  at  Williamsport  was  built 
in  a little  more  than  three  days,  and  trains  ran 
over  it  and  into  Williamsport  for  the  first  time 
on  Wednesday,  June  12th.  In  order  to  go  on  to 
Lock  Haven  and  beyond,  however,  the  trains  were 
obliged  to  back  across  the  bridge  and  take  the 
freight  tracks;  but  on  Thursday,  the  13th,  the 
bridge  at  the  Junction  was  completed,  and  trains 
were  running  over  both  ways.  The  representa- 
tives of  Harper's  Weekly  were  on  the  first  trains 
that  crossed  into  Williamsport,  both  from  the 
south  and  west.  There  are  no  sides  to  these 
high,  spindling  structures,  and  looking  out  of 
the  window,  one  sees  only  the  sw  ift  water  run- 
ning below.  It  is  as  if  the  train  Aere  suspended 
in  the  air.  Only  those  who  go  to  the  rear  plat- 
form see  that  there  is  a structure  under  them. 

The  damage  between  Williamsport  and  Lock 
Haven  was  in  the  washing  away  of  the  roadway 
and  small  bridges  crossing  brooks.  The  town 
of  Lock  Haven  was  in  a most  deplorable  condi- 
tion. As  one  of  the  towns-people  said,  everything 
in  the  place  was  spoiled.  The  earth  and  stones 
were  washed  out  from  under  the  rails  for  miles. 
Workmen  were,  still  building  a new  embankment 
when  the  first  traiu  that  entered  Williamsport 
passed  on  its  way  to  Tyrone. 

After  the  through  way  was  opened  by  the  round- 
about northern  route,  the  whole  force  of  the  ex- 
ecutive departments  of  the  road  was  concen- 
trated at  Tyrone  on  the  viaduct  and  the- bridge 
at  South  Fork.  The  road  hero,  as  has  been  ex- 
plained, was  practically  swept  away,  but  trains 
ran  over  it  in  two  weeks  from  the  time  that 
the  flood  did  its  awful  work.  Our  illustration 
shows  the  process  of  building  the  temporary 
trestle  at  South  Fork.  The  bridge  stood  almost 
directly  in  the  way  of  the  flood  as  it  came  down 
from  the  dam.  It  was  here  that  the  limited  ex- 
press was  saved  by  the  quickness  of  its  engineer, 
to  whose  disobedience  of  orders  the  passengers 
owe  their  lives.  The  train  had  been  signalled  to 
stop  just  before  reaching  the  bridge.  At  that 
time  the  water  was  rushing  over  the  girders, 
which  appeared  and  disappeared  as  the  torrent 
rose  and  fell.  The  dam  had  not.  yet  broken. 
Disobedience  of  this  signal  is  punished  by  instant 
dismissal.  Presently  a freight  train  appeared  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  bridge.  Its  engine  was 
uncoupled,  and  moved  over  the  suspected  struct- 
ure. It  was  thought  safe,  and  the  two  trains 
were  ordered  to  proceed.  Scarcely  had  the  lim- 
ited gone  a few  rods  beyond  the  bridge,  however, 
when  it  was  directed  to  return  ami. take  up  its 
former  position.  • There  it  remained  for  some 
time,  when  suddenly  the  engineer  heard  a terrific 
roaring.  Without  looking  back  to  see  if  his 
passengers  were  aboard — fortunately,  they  were 
— the  engineer,  who  guessed  the  cause  of  the  up- 
roar up  the  valley,  threw  open  the  throttle,  and 
heedless  of  the  signal,  flew  over  the  bridge  and 
up  into  the  hills.  He  had  barely  reached  a place 
of  safety,  when,  looking  back,  he  saw  the  flood 
sweep  away  the  bridge,  the  road,  nnd  everything 
that  stood  in  the  wav  of  its  progress. 

With  the  officers  who  have  been  mentioned, 
several  division  superintendents  met  at  South 
Fork  to  aid  in  the  wotjs  uJ^recoustruciiug  thra 
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roadway  and  the  bridges.  It  was  determined  to 
twist  the  Conemaugh  into  new  channels,  so  that 
it  will  never  again  be  able  to  destroy  towns  and 
villages  and  human  life  as  it  did  on  this  occasion. 
The  South  Fork  bridge  and  the  Conemaugh  via- 
duct have  been  replaced  by  temporary  trestles  of 
the  character  already  described.  An  army  of 
men  worked  night  and  day  on  the  two  structures. 
The  officers  of  the  road  stimulated  the  contrac- 
tors by  their  presence  and  by  money  rewards.  At 
night  the  work  was  carried  on  by  the  light  of 
electric  lamps,  as  is  shown  in  the  picture  of 
the  temporary  viaduct.  Both  of  these  bridges 
on  the  Conemaugh  will  be  replaced  by  stone 
structures.  The  viaduct  was  a single  stone  arch. 
It  was  80  feet  long,  and  had  stood  up  against 
many  a flood  since  the  State  built  it  "in  1832.  It 
went  at  last  before  the  resistless  waters  of  Cone- 
maugh Lake.  The  temporary  bridge  is  about 
405  feet  long,  the  waters  having  washed  away  the 
earth  at  both  ends  to  such  an  extent  that  the 
chasm  to  be  spanned  is  five  times  as  great  as  it 
was.  This  trestle  is  93  feet  high.  About  5000 
men  were  employed  betweeu  Johnstown  and  the 
top  of  the  hill. 

The  breaks  on  the  Conemaugh  beyond  Altoona 
were  repaired  in  a short  time,  and  the  road  be- 
tween that  city  and  Pittsburgh  was  ready  for 
trains  nearly  as  soon  as  the  bridge  at  Montgom- 
ery was  finished. 

The  hardest  work  was  on  the  main  line  be- 
tween Lewistown  and  Huntingdon.  On  this 
stretch  of  river  twenty-three  bridges  were  car- 
ried  away..  Four  of  them  were  very  large.  Tlie 
Granville  bridge  was  640  feet  long.  It  was  iron, 
but  iron  seems  to  have  been  as  powerless  as 
planks  in  the  grasp  of  this  mighty  flood.  Four 
of  its  five  spans  were  swept  away,  aud  the  fifth 
was  greatly  damaged. 

May’s  bridge,  which  is  two  miles  west  of  Gran- 
ville, is  of  the  same  length  as  the  former.  It  was 
completely  destroyed ; even  the  stone  piers  were 
damaged,  aud  the  whole  structure  must  be  re- 
built. 

The  Manayunk  bridge  was  of  about  the  same 
length,  and  was  totally  ruined.  So  was  the  Pe- 
tersburg bridge.  Thirteen  smaller  bridges  were 
damaged  slightly,  but  were  quickly  repaired. 

All  the  new  bridges  along  the  Juniata  will  be 
of  iron.  It  was  at  first  proposed  to  build  with 
nothing  but  stone,  in  view  of  the  manner  in  which 
the  stone  bridge  at  Johnstown  withstood  the  flood 
and  the  battering-ram  of  buildings,  logs,  aud  trees 
in  its  front,  but  it  was  discovered  that  the  nature 
of  the  bottom  of  the  Juniata  would  not  admit  of 
the  necessary  foundations  for  stone  structures. 

Besides  the  bridges,  miles  of  roadway  along  the 
Juniata  were  washed  out,  and  the  amount  of 
work  to  be  done  along  this  division  of  the  main 
line  would  have  appalled  any  but  the  stoutest- 
hearted  and  richest  corporations. 

It  ought  to  be  stated  that  the  Philadelphia 
and  Reading  Railroad  people  assert  that  they  did 
the  quickest  work  in  bridge  building  at  Sunbury 
on  the  Susquehanna.  The  bridge  had  nine 
spans,  and  three  of  them  were  carried  away  by 
collision  with  the  Northumberland  wagon  bridge, 
which  came  rushing  down  the  river  on  a mission 
of  destruction.  The  three  spans  were  rebuilt  in 
five  days. 

As  a rule,  the  builders  constructed  the  tempo- 
rary trestles  in  from  three  to  five  days.  The  work 
was  postponed  for  several  days  by  the  state  of 
the  rivers  and  other  streams,  and  on  the  Penn- 
sylvania road,  by  the  fact  that  the  very  great 
number  of  breaks  rendered  it  impossible  for  the 
most  energetic  superintendence  to  be  directed  to 
all  points  at  the  same  time.  The  actual  work  of 
restoration,  however,  is  to  be  measured  in  days, 
and  not  in  weeks,  and  all  the  damaged  railroads, 
with  some  trifling  exceptions,  have  bceu  put  in 
running  order  within  two  weeks  of  their  damage 
nnd  destruction.  This  splendid  exhibition  of 
courageous  enterprise  is  worthy  to  be  recorded. 
It  is  one  of  the  finest  displays  of  indomitable 
human  nature  that  the  century  has  witnessed. 
For  two  weeks  transportation  was  suspended  in 
Pennsylvania,  and  then  it  was  resumed,  new 
ways  having  been  made  in  that  time.  While 
the  work  has  been  going  on,  the  railroad  mana- 
gers have  taken  advantage  of  every  opportunity 
to  hurry  through  the  business  of  their  patrons. 
The  Philadelphia  and  Erie  road  was  long  choked 
with  trains — freight  and  passenger.  Much  of 
the  way  is  a single  track,  and  the  consequence 
was  that  no  passenger  train  was  on  time.  So 
long  as  it  was  necessary,  everything  gave  way  to 
cars  currying  relief  to  the  Johnstown  sufferers. 
Now  tliut  the  lines  are  open,  transportation  will 
get  back  somewhere  near  its  interrupted  course, 
but  it  will  be  many  months  before  the  railroads 
are  as  well  equipped  for  the  transaction  of  their 
business  as  they  were  before  the  floods.  When 
the  work  is  all  finished,  Pennsylvania  will  doubt- 
less possess  as  well-built  railroads  as  can  be 
found  anywhere  in  the  world. 

IIknky  Loomis  Nelson. 


A POOL. 

BY  R.  K.  MUNKITTRICK. 

Pulseless  in  twilight’s  hazy  hush  it  lies, 
Where  in  the  odorous  mead  the  insects  boom. 
While  the  wild  flowers  fold  their  flakes  of 
bloom, 

And  in  the  west  the  rose  serenely  dies. 

In  its  smooth  breast  the  bird  reflected  flies. 
And  through  the  curtains  of  the  deepening 
gloom 

The  billowy  clouds  that  in  the  heavens  loom, 
Rest  in  its  depths  in  suowv  argosies. 

It  seems  some  hallowed  spirit  gently  breathes 
A subtle  charm  o'er  quiet  field  and  wood — 
A dreamy  sense  of  Eden’s  gates  ajar. 

Now  the  first  moonbeam  all  the  still  scene 
wreathes — 

Is  that  a lily  on  the  silvered  flood, 

Or  the  white  image  of  the  evening  star? 
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ADJ UTANT-GENERAL  KELTON. 

On  the  7th  of  June  the  President  appointed 
Colonel  and  Brevet  Brigadier-General  John  C. 
Kelton  to  be  Adjutant-General  of  the  Army,  with 
the  rank  of  Brigadier-General,  in  place  of  General 
R.  C.  Drum,  who  had  been  retired  for  age  ten 
days  before.  This  appointment  was  in  accord- 
ance with  popular  expectation,  inasmuch  us  the 
qualifications  of  General  Kelton  for  this  respon- 
sible office  did  not  admit  of  doubt,  and  he  was 
next  in  the  line  of  promotion,  being  the  ranking 
Colonel  in  the  Department. 

Born  June  28, 1828,  in  Delaware  County,  Penn- 
sylvania, to  which  State  his  great-grandfather 
had  come  from  Ireland  nearly  a century  before, 
General  Kelton  entered  the  Military  Academy  at 
West  Point  in  1847,  and  on  graduating  in  1851 
joined  the  Sixth  Infantry.  Frontier  and  garrison 
service  followed  for  half  a dozen  years,  aud  then, 
on  his  promotion  to  a First  Lieutenancy,  came  a 
tour  of  four  years  as  instructor  of  infantry  tac- 
tics at  West  Point,  in  which  duty  the  opening  of 
the  civil  war  found  him.  He  obtained  an  ap- 
pointment at  once  in  the  Adjutant-General’s  De- 
partment, and  has  there  remained  ever  since, 
reaching  its  highest  honors  after  a staff  service 
of  twenty-eight  years.  In  the  autumn  of  1861, 
while  on  staff  duty  at  St.  Louis,  he  had  received 
the  Colonelcy  of  the  Ninth  Missouri  Infantry,  and 
held  it  for  several  months,  then  joined  the  staff 
of  General  Hatleck,  and  took  part  in  the  advance 
on  Corinth  and  the  siege  of  that  place.  With 
Halleek  he  went  back  to  Washington  soon  nfter 
as  Assistant  Adjutant-General.  When  the  bre- 
vets were  given  out  at  the  end  of  the  war,  he  re- 
ceived those  of  Lieutenant-Colonel  and  Colonel,  for 
“most  valuable  and  arduous  services,  both  in  the 
field  and  at  head-quarters,”  and  that  of  Brigadier- 
General  for  like  services. 

General  Kelton  continued  on  duty  at  Washing- 
ton in  the  Adjutant-General’s  office  until  1870, 
and  then  went  to  Kan  Francisco  as  Adjutant- 
General  of  the  Division  of  the  Pacific.  While 
there  he  became  known  os  an  inventor  of  many 
military  appliances,  some  of  which  have  been 
adopted  by  the  Ordnance  Department.  They  in- 
clude a rear  sight  for  rifles,  a front  sight  cover 
and  protector,  a locking  mechanism  for  the  regu- 
lation rifle,  which  allows  it  to  be  loaded  and  fired 
w ith  only  four  motions,  and  a detachable  maga- 
zine. He  has  also  invented  a pistol  pack  for 
rapidly  loading  any  jointed  revolver,  and  a safety 
stop  to  prevent  the  accidental  discharge  of  a re- 
volver in  cavalry  fightiug;  also,  an  automatic 
check-rein,  which  allows  the  horseman  to  have 
both  hands  free.  At  the  outset  of  the  civil  war 
lie  had  published  a Manual  of  the  Bagonct , and 
in  1882  lie  printed  for  private  circulation  Fen- 
cing with  Foil*  and  Pigeon*  as  Carriers , followed, 
two  years  later,  bv  Information  for  Riflemen, 
and  Select  Songs  for  Special  Occasions,  besides 
editing  Grace’s  Sgstem  of  Horse  Training.  Siuce 
1885  he  has  been  on  duty  at  Washington. 

No  doubt  most  of  our  readers  are  aware  that 
the  office  of  Adjutant-General  is  one  of  the  most 
influential  in  the  army,  by  reason  of  its  dual  re- 
lation to  the  Secretary  of  War  and  to  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief,  and  its  important  functions  in 


the  issue  of  orders,  instructions,  and  information. 
It  also  has  a peculiar  importance  to  the  militia, 
since  the  Adjutant-General  collects  the  statistics 
of  the  State  forces,  regulates  the  distribution  of 
the  appropriations  of  Congress  to  them,  aud  is  iu 
many  ways  able  to  assist  them. 


ALEXANDER  SULLIVAN. 

Alexander  Sullivan,  the  Chicago  lawyer  and 
Irish  agitator,  who  has  been  brought  into  unen- 
viable prominence  by  his  arrest  on  the  charge  of 
having  murdered  Dr.  P.  II.  Cronin,  a political  op- 
ponent, is  of  Irish  parentage  and  descent.  Ac- 
cording to  the  statements  of  his  relatives  lie  was 
born  iu  July,  1841,  iu  the  tow  n of  Amherstberg, 
Ontario,  Canada.  According  to  his  own  story  he 
was  born  in  the  State  of  Maine.  Owing  to  his 
father  being  a British  soldier  assigned  to  gar- 
rison duty  in  the  Dominion,  and  transferred  from 
time  to  time  to  various  posts,  he  had  no  fixed 
domicile  iu  his  early  boyhood. 

He  received  but  little  education,  and  when  a 
mere  lad  started  life  for  himself  as  an  office  boy 
iu  Detroit,  Michigan.  In  that  city  he  remained 
over  ten  years,  gradually  working  his  wav  up  iu 
business  until  he  was  the  proprietor  of  a small 
shoe  store,  and  in  his  leisure  moments  devoting 
himself  to  study  and  reading.  In  the  latter  work 
he  had  the  advantage  of  the  friendship  and  as- 
sistance of  Miss  Margaret  Buchanan,  a school- 
teacher aud  clever  writer,  who  afterward  became 
his  wife. 

His  career  in  Detroit  came  to  an  end  by  the 
burning  of  his  store,  and  his  arrest  and  trial  for 
arson  in  the  second  degree.  He  was  acquitted 
by  the  jury,  and  shortly  afterward  came  to  New 
York.  Here  he  secured  employment  as  a sales- 
man in  a retail  dry-goods  store,  and  iu  the  even- 
ings studied  law  and  history.  To  comply  with 
the  statutory  requirements  he  formed  a nominal 
connection  with  the  law  office  of  the  late  Hon. 
Algernon  S.  Sullivan,  to  whom  he  was  distantly 
related.  During  this  time  he  spent  considerable 
time  upon  the  meetings  of  temperance,  political, 
and  literary  organizations,  with  a view  of  fitting 
himself  for  forensic  work.  His  progress  was 
rapid,  and  he  soon  made  a local  name  for  himself 
as  an  interesting  aud  forcible,  though  not  a grace- 
ful speaker. 

In  the  mean  time  he  had  kept  up  his  foimer 
Michigan  relations  so  wisely  that  early  iu  1869 
he  was  appointed  Collector  of  Internal  Revenue 
in  New  Mexico  by  President  Grant.  The  appoint- 
ment has  been  charged  to  both  Senator  Ferry 
and  Senator  Chandler.  In  the  summer  of  this 
year  lie  had  a violent  quarrel  with  Judge  Hough, 
of  Santa  Fe,  w hich,  like  most  affairs  of  that  sort 
in  the  old  Southwest,  terminated  in  an  appeal  to 
the  revolver.  Sullivan  was  much  the  better  marks- 
man, bringing  his  enemy  down  seriously  wounded, 
but  received  no  injury  himself. 

At  the  close  of  1869  his  accounts  were  either 
short  or  inaccurate,  and  lie  was  removed  from 
office,  although  no  criminal  proceedings  were 
brought  against  him  by  fhe  United  States  au- 
thorities. 

In  1870,  through  the  same  influence  as  before 


A FRIEND  IN  NEED. 

BUNCO  STEERER  (to  farmer).  “Isn’t  this  Mr.  Swansdown  of  Grayneck  Corners  ?” 

FARMER.  “That’s  me.” 

BUNCO  STEERER.  “My  name  is  Jim  Sharper,  sou  of  old  man  Sharper,  the  banker 
in  four  town.” 

FARMER.  “ Your  looks  don’t  show  it ; but,  by  gosh.  Jim,  I’m  glad  to  see  von  ! I dropped 
into  Wall  Street  to-day,  and  you’ve  got  to  help  me  git  back  to  the  Corners  or  I’ll  have  to 
walk.” 

Original  from 
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he  was  appointed  Postmaster  at  Santa  Fc,  and 
had  a similar  experience  as  when  Collector.  His 
accounts  were  found  to  be  incorrect  by  the  Post- 
office  Department,  and  were  in  such  a shape  that 
the  Grand  Jury  of  the  Territorial  Court  found  an 
indictment  against  him  for  embezzlement.  He 
fled  the  jurisdiction,  telling  his  friends  that  he 
was  going  to  England  and  to  Germany. 

He  went  only  as  far  as  Chicago,  where,  after 
several  unsuccessful  attempts  to  enter  commer- 
cial life,  he  became,  in  1871,  a reporter  on  the 
Tribune  of  that  city.  He  made  an  energetic 
nVid  successful  newspaper  man,  but  devoted  all 
his  spare  time  to  politics.  The  latter  rewarded 
him  in  due  season  by  giving  him,  in  1873,  a clerk- 
ship in  the  Hoard  of  Public  Works.  From  this 
time  on  he  has  kept  himself  continually  before 
the  public  eye.  He  shot  and  killed  a mnn  named 
Hanford  for  an  alleged  slander  upon  his  wife.  He 
tvas  twice  tried  for  murder  for  this  offence,  but 
was  acquitted  on  the  second  trial.  He  entered 
the  bar  about  1875,  and  built  up  a very  fair  prac- 
tice. In  1879  he  became  bankrupt,  and  filed 
(schedules  in  the  Illinois  District  Court  showing 
debts  amounting  to  $26,255,  owed  to  forty-four 
creditors  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  but 
more  especially  in  New  Mexico,  Chicago,  and  De- 
troit. 

During  much  of  the  period  described,  and  in 
fact  until  a very  short  time  ago,  he  took  a re- 
markably active  part 
in  Irish  affairs.  He 
is  said  to  have  been  a 
participant  in  the  ill- 
starred  Fenian  move- 
ment, but  this  is  hear- 
say. He  was  among 
the  founders  of  the 
Land  League  in  Amer- 
ica, and  afterward  of 
the  National  League, 
i Is  successor.  Ue  be- 
came in  a short  while 
one  of  its  recognized 
orators,  and  was  hon- 
ored with  its  presi- 
dentship. He  took 
an  equally  energetic 
interest  in  the  organ- 
ization known  as  the 
Clan  - na  - Gael,  or 
United  Brotherhood 
— a society  which  in 
character  and  pur- 
pose bears  a striking 
resemblance  to  the 
Carbonari  of  Italy. 

He  was  its  head  sev- 
eral terms,  and  was 
long  a member  of 
what  was  known  as 
the  “ triangle  ” — an 
executive  committee 
of  three  officers  of 
the  Brotherhood,  who 
enjoyed  almost  un- 
limited authority  in 
the  management  of 
the  order  and  the  ap- 
plication of  its  funds. 


It  is  in  the  application  of  these  funds  that  the 
trouble  which  culminated  in  the  murder  of  Cronin 
and  the  arrest  of  Sullivan  has  arisen.  For  sev- 
eral years  it  had  been  charged  that  the  vast  sums 
of  money  raised  by  the  Clan-na-Gael  had  been 
either  misused  or  malused  by  its  officials.  The 
charges  finally  took  definite  shape,  and  were  for- 
mulated by  a committee,  of  which  Dr.  Cronin  was 
the  central  figure.  Their  gist  was  that  the  “ tri- 
angle,” and  especially  Alexander  Sullivan,  had 
converted  the  funds,  and  more  particularly  one 
sum  of  $100,000,  to  its  or  his  own  use.  A pre- 
liminary examination  by  the  officials  of  the  order 
left  the  matter  in  about  the  same  shape  as  before 
the  inquiry,  there  being  two  reports — one  excul- 
pating and  one  inculpating  the  accused.  Feeling 
ran  high,  and  quarrel  and  contention  occurred  in 
every  camp  ” of  the  Clan-na-Gael  and  branch 
of  the  League.  Cronin  and  his  sympathizers  de- 
termined to  bring  the  matter  up  at  the  annual 
conventions  of  the  two  organizations,  which  are 
to  occur  soon.  While  working  up  his  evidence, 
Cronin  was  assassinated  under  circumstances 
seeming,  at  least,  to  indicate  that  the  murder 
had  been  carefully  planned  by  members  of  the 
order.  A coroner’s  inquest  was  held  in  Chicago 
last  week,  and  a verdict  was  found  reciting  these 
facts,  and  charging  Sullivan  with  being  a partici- 
pant in  the  crime.  He  was  arrested,  indicted, 
and  is  now  in  jail.  ( , •. 


ALEXANDER  SULLIVAN,  OF  CHICAGO,  THE  IRISH  ACxi'ATOR. 
[See  Page  003.] 


In  personal  appearance  Alexander  Sullivan  is  as  security  for  circulation,  and  thus  washed  their 
at  first  sight  disappointing.  He  is  below  medium  hands  of  this  amount  of  notes  of  their  own  issue 
stature,  thin,  slender,  and  of  poor  physique.  His  What  must  be  done  to  get  this  vast  suin  out 
head  is  well  shaped,  the  forehead  high,  the  back  of  the  Treasury  and  back  into  circulation  ? The 
head  small,  and  the  contour  an  oval,  much  more  attempt  to  pass  a bill  authorizing  the  investment 
Greek  than  Milesian  in  type.  The  eyes  are  gray  of  part  of  it  in  United  States  bonds  came  to  no- 
and  of  good  size,  the  nose  long  and  aquiline,  tho  thing,  and  indeed  the  weight  of  reason  was  against 
complexion  sallow  and  bilious,  the  mouth  large,  it.  If  it  could  be  deposited  with  the  national 
the  lips  thin,  and  the  teeth  somewhat  irregular,  banks  that  would  be  a great  gain,  and  would  also 
The  general  expression  is  that  of  a well-educated  facilitate  the  redemption  of  the  bank  notes  for 
but  overworked  professional  man.  which  it  is  held,  but  it  seems  impossible  to  find 

In  public  meetings  all  this  is  changed  the  mo-  banks  to  take  it,  owing  to  scarcity  of  bonds  for 

ment  he  rises  to  his  feet.  A sonorous  nnd  pene-  security.  All  that  can  be  hoped  is  to  hasten  the 

tratiug  voice,  a clear  and  manly  enunciation,  an  presentation  of  the  surrendered  bank-notes,  which 
admirable  diction,  u good  flow  of  words,  and  a would  bring  out  the  hoarded  deposit  once  for  all. 

fine  sense  of  the  pathetic  and  dramatic,  make  The  Treasury  might  help  in  this  direction  by  fur- 

him  a public  speaker  of  the  best  type.  Among  nishing  to  banks  in  the  reserve  cities  a list  of  sur- 

the  many  orators  who  have  been  identified  with  rendered  notes;  and  the  bunks  themselves,  which 
the  Irish  cause  in  this  country,  he  has  no  supe-  regularly  sort  the  currency  they  receive,  would  do 
rior  except  John  C.  Maguire,  of  Brooklyn.  In  well  to  send  to  Washington  for  redemption  all  the 
working  power  and  executive  ability  he  deserves  bank-notes  they  can  spare.  And  with  all  that  can 
especial  mention.  Few  can  realize  the  difficulty  be  done  to  reduce  this  dangerously  large  hoard 
of  managing  such  heterogeneous  bodies  as  the  of  law  ful  money,  the  Treasury  will  still  need  to 
National  League  and  the  Clan-na-Gael.  The  con-  put  out  all  it  can  by  way  of  deposits  and  of  pur- 
trolling  of  great  masses  of  men  by  parliamentary  chase  of  bonds  before  the  exchanges  again  turn 
law  is  hard  enough,  but  when  these  men  are  against  New  York  city.  The  course  of  trade  and 

drawn  from  the  most  mercurial,  excitable,  and  speculation  shows  that  the  people  want  the  use 

belligerent  race  in  the  world,  the  problem  is  ren-  of  their  money,  and  they  want  it  in  time, 

dcred  ten  times  as  hard.  His  success,  therefore,  H.  J.  Macdonald. 

is  evideuce  of  a talent  of  a very  high  order.  New  York,  Saturday,  June  18, 1889. 


THE  TWOFOLD  HOARD  IN  THE 
TREASURY. 

Thk  week  ends,  in  accordance  with  recent  cus- 
tom, with  a large  shipment  of  gold  to  Europe. 
The  French  steamer  takes  out  nearly  four  mill- 
ion dollars  of  gold,  and  this  time  the  stock- 
market  was  rather  taken  by  surprise,  the  gener- 
al opinion  as  late  as  Thursday  being  that  no  gold 
would  go  out  this  week.  It  is  true  that  gold 
shipments  ought  not  to  cause  surprise  while 
sterling  exchange  continues  to  rule  at  current 
figures  ; but  Wall  Street  seems  always  to  be  sur- 
prised when  gold  is  sent  to  nny  European  mar- 
ket other  than  London,  and  does  not  follow  the 
rates  of  exchange  between  the  chief  European 
centres.  Coming  thus  somewhat  unexpectedly, 
and  on  a day  when  questions  of  rate-cutting 
among  railroads  both  West  and  East  were  prom- 
inent, yesterday’s  engagements  of  gold  had  a de- 
pressing effect  on  the  stock-market,  and  doubt- 
less had  a good  deal  of  influence  upon  holders  of 
stocks  as  well  as  upon  operations  for  lower  prices. 
At  the  same  time  no  effect  whatever  was  pro- 
duced upon  the  money  market.  Indeed,  there  is 
extremely  little  change  in  money  after  several 
weeks  of  free  exports  of  gold,  which  is  to  be  ex- 
plained by  the  fact  that  the  domestic  exchanges 
are  at  present  generally  in  favor  of  this  city,  and 
that  borrowers  are  not  as  numerous  as  they  will 
be  later  in  the  season.  And  it  is  precisely  on 
these  accounts  that  the  money  market  now  de- 
serves a degree  of  attention  which  it  has  not 
generally  received. 

We  are  at  present  dealing  with  money  at  2 to 
2J  per  cent,  on  call,  and  so  easy  that  the  securi- 
ties offered  hy  borrowers  are  treated  with  much 
liberality.  The  receipts  of  money  from  interior 
markets,  joined  to  the  disbursements  of  the  Trea- 
sury in  regular  course  and  for  bond  purchases, 
have  so  far  prevented  the  export  movement  of 
gold  from  cramping  the  loan  market.  How  much 
longer  these  conditions’  can  last  is  what  borrow- 
ers and  lenders  alike  desire  to  know,  nnd,  as 
usual  for  many  years  past,  the  most  uncertain 
element  in  the  problem  is  the  action  of  the  Trea- 
sury. Other  influences  give  signs  in  advance,  and 
signs  which  men  of  business  are  trained  to  read 
and  understand.  But  the  course  of  the  Treasury 
is  peculiar,  and  in  its  most  important  influence 
upon  the  market,  subject  to  other  than  business 
considerations.  There  is,  and  long  has  been,  a 
general  belief  that  the  Treasury  will  let  money 
out  freely  if  necessity  arises;  but  this  is  only  the 
conviction  that  at  some  point  in  financial  distress 
the  Treasury  will  know  how  to  afford  relief.  It 
has  always  been  so  since  the  Treasury  held  too 
much  money ; periods  of  great  ease  in  the  money 
market  have  been  succeeded  by  rising  rates  and 
growing  stringency,  until  the  position  becoming 
unbearable,  the  Treasury  is  at  last  moved  to  re- 
store to  circulation  some  considerable  amount  of 
its  unnecessary  and  unbusinesslike  hoard.  Are 
we  to  see  this  happen  again  in  1889,  after  more 
than  twenty  years’  experience  of  just  such  vicis- 
situdes ? 

The  evil  effects  upon  general  business  of  the 
Treasury’s  own  hoard  have  been  modified,  thanks 
to  the  initiative  of  Mr.  Fairchild,  by  an  expansion 
of  the  system  of  government  deposits,  and  the 
relief  thus  afforded  can  be  estimated  bv  attempt- 
ing to  consider  what  the  position  would  be  if 
these  deposits  were  withdrawn  without  a simul- 
taneous purchase  by  the  Treasury  of  the  bonds 
which  it  holds  as  security  for  the  deposits.  The 
purchases  of  bonds,  though  made  daily,  are  fitful 
in  amount,  and  recently  small.  They  need  to  be 
materially  increased  before  money  in  natural 
course  becomes  active  again,  unless  the  Treasury 
deposits  can  be  raised  to  a much  higher  total 
than  at  present.  Such  an  increase  of  deposits 
in  a time  of  easy  money  would  facilitate  purchases 
of  bonds  when  money  becomes  more  active.  But 
after  all  has  been  done  that  can  be  done  in  these 
two  ways  with  the  hoard  which  is  actually  owned 
by  the  Treasury,  there  remains  the  vast  accumu- 
lation in  the  Treasury  of  lawful  money  held  for 
the  redemption  of  national  bank-notes.  This 
special  accumulation  amounted  at  the  beginning 
of  this  week  to  $80,119,425,  and  it  is  increasing 
by  the  surrender  of  national  bank-notes  about  as 
fast  as  it  is  reduced  by  their  actual  redemption 
and  cancellation.  No  less  than  eighty  millions 
of  money  is  thus  locked  up  in  the  Treasury,  aside 
from  Its  own  accumulations,  deposited  there  by  na- 
tional baaks  which  withdrew  their  bonds  pledged 


THOUGH  SHAKEN  LIKE  A LEAF 

By  the  most  trivial  causes,  weak  nerves  are  easily 
susceptible  of  Intigoration,  a term  which  also  im- 
ports, In  this  instance,  quietude.  The  nervous  iiave 
but  to  use  Hostetler's  Stomach  Bitters  systematically 
to  overcome  that  super  sensitiveness  of  the  human 
sensorinm,  which  is  subversive  of  all  bodily  comfort 
nnd  mentnl  tranquillity,  and  which  reacts  most  liurt- 
fully  upon  the  system.  The  difficulty  underlying  this, 
as  well  ns  many  other  ailments,  is  imperfect  assimila- 
tion, no  less  than  incomplete  digestion  of  the  food. 
In  the  discharge  of  both  the  digestive  and  assimila- 
tive functions,  tho  Bitters  are  the  most  potent,  the 
most  reliable  auxiliary.  As  the  body  regains  vigor 
and  regularity  by  Its  nid,  the  brain  and  nervous  system 
are  also  benefited.  Persons  subject  to  the  influence 
of  malaria,  dyspeptic  and  rheumatic  invalids,  and  per- 
sons whose  kidneys  are  inactive,  should  also  use  the 
Bitters.—  [Adr.] 


Thk  centennial  of  Washington’s  Inauguration, 
which  has  been  celebrated  in  such  regal  style 
throughout  the  country,  recalls  another  event 
for  which  all  our  loyal  citizens  should  be  thank- 
ful, viz.: — the  invention  of  Pears’  Soap,  the  pur- 
est, best,  most  economical,  and  therefore  the 
most  popular  of  all  soaps.  For  the  complexion 
it  cannot  be  equalled,  and  its  other  sterling 
qualities  render  it  invaluable  to  all  with  whom 
“ cleanliness  is  next  to  godliness.” 

For  one  hundred  years  Pears’  Soap  has  been 
held  in  the  highest  estimation  in  all  parts  of  the 
civilized  world,  and  this  year  is  the  anniversary 
of  Queen  Charlotte’s  visit  to  Pears’  establishment, 
where  she  purchased  this  valued  and  valuable 
article  for  the  complexion.  She  prized  the  prod- 
uct of  Pears’  ingenuity,  and  by  her  example 
“ set  the  style  ” among  her  subjects ; but  since 
that  time  its  fame  has  spread  to  both  hemi- 
spheres, and  is  now  as  much  appreciated  among 
connoisseurs  in  toilet  necessities  in  the  New- 
World  as  it  has  been  for  a centurv  in  the  Old. 
— [Adv.]  ‘ 

When  baby  was  sick,  we  gave  her  C’astoria, 

When  she  was  a Child,  she  cried  for  Castoria, 
When  she  became  Miss,  she  clung  to  Castoria 
When  she  had  Children,  she  gnve  them  Castoria.— 
=========  [Adv.b 


ADVICE  TO  MOTIIKR8. 

Mas.  WtNst.'iw’s  Soothing  Srxor  should  always  I* 
need  for  children  teething.  It  soothes  the  child,  soft- 
ens the  gums,  allays  all  pain,  cures  wind  colic,  and  is 
the  best  remedy  for  diarrhoea.  25c.  a bottle. — [Adc.) 


“BROWN’S  HOUSEHOLD  PANACEA,” 

Tux  Great  Pain  Rkt.ikveu, 

For  Internal  and  External  Pains,  Rhcnmntisin,  Pain  in 
Stomach,  Bowels,  orSlde,  Colic,  Diarrha?a,  Colds,  Sprains, 
Burns, Scalds, Cramp*,und  Bruises, 25c  a boltle.-fAdo.] 


Ann  20  drops  of  Angostura  Bitters  to  every  glnBs 
of  impure  water  you  drink.— [Ada.] 


Tux  Best  Worm  Lozenges  for  Children  are  Brown's 
Vermifuge  Comflts,  28c.  a box.— [A dr.] 


The  benefits  of  vacation  season  may  be  greatly 
enhanced,  if,  at  the  same  time,  the  blood  is  being 
cleansed  and  vitalized  by  the  use  of  Ayer’s  Sarsaparilla. 
A good  appetite,  fresli  vigor,  and  buoyant  spirits  at- 
tend tiie  use  of  this  wonderful  medicine.— [Ade.] 
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ON  THE  ST.  MAURICE  RIVER. 

BY  FREDERICK  POLLOCK. 


SOME  authorities  consider  the  habitations  and  haunts  of  men 
as  cities,  towns,  villages,  or  count i v,  defining  these  terms  in 
various  ways.  Thus  the  city  of  Three  Rivers,  at  the  conflu- 
ence of  the  St.  Maurice  and  the  St.  Lawrence,  half  way  between 
Montreal  and  Quebec,  became  so  by  discovery  after  a recent  census 
that  it  had  reached  the  number  of  ten  thousand  inhabitant-.  There- 
upon it  declared  itself  no  longer  a town,  but  a true  and  perfect  city, 
as,  according  to  the  laws  and  customs  of  the  Province  of  Quebec, 
it  might,  though  to  the  outward  eve  the  public  buildings  of  Three 
Rivers — the  hotel,  the  14  salon  do  barbier  trifluoiea,”  the  resources 
of  the  stores,  and  the  general  appearances  of  activity — would  be- 
token rather  a town  than  a city,  ami  not  a.  very  large  or  busy 
town.  According  to  our  English  books,  a town  is  a place  which 
has  or  hath  had  a church  and  divine  service  and  a con-table,  so 
that  many  small  or  even  deserted  villages  must  be  towns  in  law, 
and  on  the  other  hand  the  loin, ship  (if  we  may  make  it  an  abstract 
noun)  of  many  considerable  collections  of  streets  and  houses  which 
are  elaborately  policed,  educated,  repaired,  sanitated,  and  inspected 
under  a tangle  of  modern  statutes  and  by-laws,  may  be  doubtful 
for  want  of  a history  going  back  to  the  days  of  the  old-fashioned 
constable.  Whether  this  best  can  be  satisfied  in  Canada,  or  in  the 
United  States  out  of  New  England,  and  two  or  three  of  the  other 
early  plantations,  1 cannot  tell,  not  know  ing,  indeed,  w hat  makes  a 
lawful  town  in  Lower  Canada.  But  if  there  be  any  rule  of  pro- 
portion in  these  things,  (Irnndcs  Piles  is  a goodly  town,  for  it  hath 
a railway  terminus,  and  a lumber  trade,  and  a store  where  there  is 
French  mustard,  this  last  being  a universal  note  of  Lower  Cana- 
dian patriotism  in  even  the  smallest  Lower  Canadian  grocery  store. 
“ Notre  langue,  nos  lois,  noire  moutnrde,”  is  the  motto  of  the 
French  Canadian  journals ; but  I am  quoting  fro't'n  memory,  and 
may  have  got  something  slightly  wrong.  And  so  it  seems  that 
Three  Rivers  and  (irandes  Piles,  being  the  only  collective  habita- 
tions of  men  with  which  our  journey  has  to  do,  are  now  sufficiently 
defined  as  to  their  rank.  There  is,  however,  another  manner  of 
division  which  is  of  more  practical  use  to  the  traveller,  being 
founded,  not  on  technical  distinctions,  but  on  the  nature  of  tilings. 
In  some  places,  as  Montreal,  New  York,  Loudon,  and  Paris,  men 
wear  white  collars  every  day  of  the  week.  In  some  they  wear 
collars  on  Sundays,  as  at  universities,  watering-places,  and  summer 
resorts  generally.  In  some  they  may  wear  collars  if  they  please, 
but  the  wise  man  does  not  in  the  Keene  Valiev  as  at  CloveUy  (both 
names  of  great  significance  for  those  who  deserve  the  knowledge) 
and  up  the  St.  Maurice  River.  I am  not  unaware  that  in  some 
places  it  is  an  offence  to  wear  collars,  and  commonly  punishable 
with  summary  confiscation  of  any  other  valuables  one  may  be  car- 
rying, its  in  the  quarters  of  Paris  where  the  ehiffonniers,  before 
tiiey  were  disestablished,  made  themselves  houses  of  old  sardine 
boxes,  and  sat  ill  them  in  rows  on  Sunday  mornings,  with  their 
boots  sticking  out  of  the  doors.  But  this  is  a special  and  curious 
branch  of  inquiry,  to  pursue  which  would  lead  us  too  far  from  the 
argument.  There  is  nothing,  I repeat,  in  the  civil  code  of  Lower 
Canada  to  prevent  a man  from  wearing  collars  on  the  St.  Maurice; 
as  a fact,  however,  we  did  not  see  any,  and  a more  collai  less  re- 
gion within  the  range  of  civilized  countries  would  be  difficult  to 
find. 

IIow  did  we  come  to  go  up  tile  St.  Maurice  River?  Two  years 
ago,  no  such  matter  being  in  our  thoughts,  Mr.  O’Brien  was  with 
us  at  Clovclh,  and  fell  in  love  with  Clovclly  at  first  sight.  On  the 
dnvs  when  we  went  out  sajling  the  talk  would  fall  on  the  great 
waters  of  Canada,  the  sailing  on  the  lakes,  and  the  canoeing  on  the 
rivers.  Once  Mr.  O’Brien  said,  among  such  talk,  “Why  don’t  you 
come  out  and  see  a Canadian  river  for  yourselves?”  or  words  to 
that  effect.  Such  words  mostly  pass  off  light  as  thistle-down. 
We  all  know  the  travellers  who  sav  with  benevolent  pity.  Why 
don’t  von  go  to  Constantinople,  to  the  Nile,  to  India,  to  Ceylon,  to 
Japan,  to  Hawaii,  to  Kilima-Njaro,  to  Patagonia?  and  to  whom  we 
answer  with  a shrug  or#a  sigh  that  life  is  short,  and  leisure  shorter. 
This  time  such  an  answer  came  to  the  lips;  hut  close  upon  it  fol- 
lowed the  better  thought.  Why  not,  indeed  ? The  proved  love  of 
Ciovelly  und  its  ways,  which  we  knew,  gave  weight  to  our  friend's 
assurance  concerning  the  scenes  and  the  ways  of  Canadian  holi- 
days which  we  did  not  know.  Then  there  were  standing  promises 
and  half  promises  already  exchanged  with  certain  learned  friends 
dwelling,  as  it  were,  in  the  transplanted  flower  and  paradise  of  the 
Common  Law  (to  wit,  in  the  County  of  Suffolk,  in  the  Common* 
wealth  of  Massachusetts),  and  with  certain  scholars  and  philoso- 
phers of  that  Cambridge  which  puzzles  an  Englishman,  yet  with 
a thoroughly  English  disregard  of  external  cotigniuics,  by  being 
in  Essex;  of  which  promises,  he  it  said  in  passing,  the  fulfilment 
was  found  delightful  and  fruitful  even  beyond  expectation.  In 
short,  the  stray  seed  took*’ root  and  grew.  And  so  it  was  that,  on 
a day  early  in  August,  1884,  a canoeing  party  was  assembled  at  the 
citv  of  Three  Rivers  aforesaid.  It  consisted  of  the  Painter  (other- 
wise Le  Capitaine),  inventor  and  director  of  the  expedition,  the 
Professor,  the  Frau  Professorin  (otherwise  Madame),  and  three 
sturdy  lumbermen,  who,  notwithstanding  that  one  of  them  bore 
the  name  of  Peter  Bull,  mustered  about  a dozen  English  phrases 
between  them.  The  Painter  knew  the  lower  reaches  of  the  river 
from  (Irandes  Piles  to  its  mouth  (about  thirty  miles),  but  not  the 
upper  part.  The  plan  was  to  take  the  railway  to  (Irandes  Piles, 
thence  ascend  the  river  as  far  as  might  l>e  convenient,  and  canoe 
down  its  whole  length  to  Three  Rivers;  and  so  it  was  performed. 
A curious  observer  might  have  guessed  our  intentions  from  the 
small  hulk  of  our  personal  baggage  compared  with  the  Painter’s 
tents  and  cooking  apparatus,  well  tried  in  former  camping  tours, 
which  seemed  quite  to  fill  up  the  ground-floor  of  the  principal 
hotel  of  Three  Rivers.  Then  in  that  evening  and  the  early  hours 
of  the  next  morning  ensued  solemn  consultation  with  the  canoe- 
men  and  ransacking  of  the  stores  of  Three  Rivers  for  provision  of 
divers  kinds;  and  we  learned  that  there  exists  a city,  professing 
to  combine  the  resources  of  English  and  French  civilization,  in 
which  it  may  be  impossible  to  get  bacon  at  less  than  twenty-four 
hours’  notice,  and  far  from  easy  to  get  a knife  that  will  cut.  The 
pleasing  uncertainty  of  language  adds  to  the  interest  of  shopping 
in  a Lower  Canadian  town.  Broadly  speaking,  English  will  be 
acceptable  in  the  larger  stores,  and  French  in  the  smaller  ones. 
Whether  the  French  you  get  in  exchange  will  be  intelligible  is 
another  matter.  And  so  we  quit  the  principal  hotel  of  Three 
Rivers,  nothing  loath,  with  no  more  than  time  to  catch  the  one  train 
on  the  branch  line — “But  what!  No  frying-pan  ! I thought  you 
had  bought  a frying-pan,’’  cries  the  Painter.  “ I thought  there  was 
one  among  your  cooking  machines,”  cries  the  Professor.  We  pull 
up  and  supply  the  dreadful  omission  at  the  hardware  store  in  such 
haste  as  can  lie  made  in  dealing  with  a well-meaning  old  lady  who 
speaks  no  English  und  not  much  French  ; and  after  some  anxious 
moments  we  still  save  our  train,  and  are  soon  at  peace. 

A small  branch  railroad  has  a soothing  effect.  This  from  Three 
Rivers  was  one  train  a day;  it  starts  about  the  appointed  time, 
and  arrives  at  (Irandes  Filga-jrt  any  time  consistent  with  going 
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back  to  Three  Rivers  in  the  course  of  the  afternoon,  a journey 
winch  cannot  be  altogether  di-peused  with,  as  the  line  owns  but 
one  engine  We  -top  at  various  places,  by  no  means  always  at  a 
station,  to  pick  up  or  deposit  u truck-load  of  lumber ; we  learn 
various  things  about  the  St.  Maurice  River  from  a fellow-passenger, 
who  turns  our,  to  be  a partner  in  the  chief  business  of  that  region; 
among  others,  that  we  shall  get  no  salmon,  and  that  the  elegant 
trout  rod  wt*  bought  at  Montreal  is  not  much  more  to  the  purpose. 
But  we  are  at  Gramics  Piles,  a white  hamlet  (and  white  hot  in  the 
August  mid-day)  consisting  of  the  railway  terminus,  a large  saw- 
mill, a small  inn,  a po-t -office  and  general  store,  and  a timber 
wharf.  From  the  landing-place  we  look  up  the  broad  river,  di- 
vided by  long  and  massive  booms,  Miose  uses  are  mysterious  to 
the  stranger,  to  the  rounded  heights  between  which  our  journey 
lies.  And  here  it  is  proper  that,  not  omitting  the  light  of  the 
following  three  weeks’  experience,  we  take  stock  of  ourselves. 

Two  canoes,  a larger  and  a smaller,  three 
travellers,  of  whom  two  are  able-bodied,  , 

and  one  is  expert  in  this  kind  of  work, 
three  lumbermen,  and  a proportionate  j \ 
quantity  of  l,„Hn , as  they  conveniently  call  / 1 

the  whole  of  the  d<  ad-weight  added  to  the  I \ 
canoes;  these  are  the  elements.  Our  nor- 
mal  arrangement  was  to  put  the  travellers 
and  the  head  man  in  the  large  canoe,  the 
oilier  two  men  and  the  hulk  of  the  hatiti  in 
the  small  one.  This  had  its  drawbacks,  for 
the  large  canoe  was  a rat  her  heavy  goer, 
and  moreover  Jiffiieted  with  iai vincible  ig- 
i of  the  art  of  beii 
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w hi<*li,  if  well  built,  ought  to  steer  exquisite- 
ly. On  stationary  days  we  paddled  about 
in  the  small  canoe  as  a luxury.  Concern- 
ing paddling  in  general  there  is  little  to  be 
said  ; t lie  lii>t.  step  of  casting  away  preju- 
dices derived  from  rowing  does  not  take 
long;  but  the  guiding  of  a canoe  in  brok- 
en waters  requires  mastery  and  judgment 
such  as  can  he  gained  only  bv  long  ex- 
perience. Concerning  our  equipment,  it 
was  of  almost  barbarous-  simplicity,  and 
much  best  so.  The  Painter  had,  indeed,  a 
kind  of  nest  of  little  pots  and  tin  boxes 
inside  a great  cooking-pot,  which  was  a 
pretty  study  in  the  way  of  using  up  space; 
but.  there  were  no  complicated  inventions 
about  our  camp,  unless  a sl\ lographie  pen 
lie  reckoned  such;  we  dispensed  even  with 
a lantern.  The  naked  light  set  on  an  im- 
provised caudle-stick,  as  per  margin,  to  use 
the  classical  English  of  official  papers,  does 
not  afford  great  facilities  for  reading  and 
writing  ; but  then  gossip  round  the  camp 
fire  i.s  more  inviting  than  the  practice  of  Iff- e J « 
those  accomplishments  after  a dav’s  pad-  DL’ fj. *1  ^ 

dling.  A few  books  go  a long  wav  on  such  m L 

a journey  : there  will  be  enough  if  every 
member  of  the  party  takes  one  or  two  favor-  " r i y 
ite  authors.  The  Professor  doth  confess  to 

a pocket  Homer,  and  flatters  himself  with  the  conjecture  that  per- 
adveiitiire  Odysseus  never  voyaged  so  far  up  the  St.  Maurice  be- 
fore. - 

To  celebrate  our  canoe-men  fitly  would  require  a minute  know- 
ledge of  the  French  Canadian  language  in  both  narrator  and  listen- 
er. The  local  color  of  their  words  and  works  evaporates  in  Eng- 
lish. In  general  type  they  were  not  unlike  the  guides  one  might 
find  in  French-speaking  paits  of  the  Alps,  a little  out  of  the  high- 
ways of  mountaineering  ; accustomed  to  long  working  hours  and 
the  roughest  fare  for  themselves,  attd  not  quite  seeing  by  the  light 
of  nature  that  the  traveller’s  aim  is  not  mere  getting  along,  and 
that  he  will  spend  a little  more  time  and  take  some  little  trouble 
for  the  sake  of  doing  things  more  pleasantly;  but  apt  at  finding 
out  their  employers’  wishes  on  better  acquaintance,  and  indefatiga- 
ble in  executing  them.  The  number  of  pounds  of  pork  and  biscuit 
which  those  three  men  converted  into  muscular  energy  was  re- 
markable, but  never  was  that  kind  of  conversion  more  effectual.  In 
the  combination  of  a frank  and  independent  manner,  with  perfect 
courtesy,  they  resembled  Alpine  guides  ; but  this  seems  common 
t<>  all  sorts  of  men  who  live  face  to  face  with  the  elements  in  dis- 
ciplined or  concerted  employments,  from  the  seafaring  Greek  war- 
riors of  Homer  to  modern  English  fishermen.  They  had  no  touch, 
however,  of  the  dash  and  enterprise  and  enjoyment  of  the  work, 
for  its  own  sake,  which  one  usually  finds  in  a good  guide,  whether 
German  or  French  speaking.  Once  the  Painter  proposed  to  Theo- 
phile to  make  trial — without  Madame  and  the  but  in,  of  course — of 
shooting  a minor  rapid,  which  is  not  regularly  shot,  but  looked  to 
him  practicable.  TIu-ophHejvould  have  absolutely  nothing  to  say 
about  it.  Hi1  would  take  any  risk  that  came  in  the  day’s  work; 
fiiit  w hatever  went  beyond  this  was  “de  1’ainbition,”  and  sure  to 
have  a bad  end  in  some  wav.  At  the  outset  there  was  some  diffi- 
culty in  persuading  Theophile,  Pierre,  and  Adolphe  that  the  party 
was  not  undermanned ; they  would  hardly  Itelieve  in  travellers 
taking  anv  substantial  share  of  work  ; but  the  first  day  up  the 
river  settled  that  point.  In  the  latter  days  Theophile  became 
rpiite  ingenious  in  making  things  comfortable.  One  hot  Sunday  at 
La  Tuque  (the  highest  point  of  our  exploration)  we  came  back  to 
camp  from  visiting  the  rapids  and  falls,  and  found  it  adorned  with 
a shailv  grove  of  young  branches,  to  which  the  spare  Hies  of  one  of 
the  tents  were  also  eui^inglv  stretched  out;  another  time  Theo- 
philc  employed  the  mid-day  halt  in  fitting  the  oanoc  with  an  awn- 
ing for  the  special  convenience  of  Madame.  Theophile,  however, 
could  he  tenacious  in  some  small  matters,  and  in  one  he  had  his 
revenge.  It  appears  to  be  a sacred  custom  of  cainp  life  to  make 
tea,  w hether  morning  or  evening,  as  soon  as  any  water  is  hot,  and 
leave  it  to  stew  at  the  edge  of  the  camp  tire  while  the  rest  of  the 
meal  is  preparing.  At  last  we  determined  to  revolt  against  over- 
stewed tea-leaves,  and  suggested  to  Theophile  that  he  might  re- 
verse the  order  of  his  operations,  and  let  the  tea  stand  for  about 
five  minutes  instead  of  fifty.  Next  time  Theophile  presented  the 
teapot  to  us  w ith  the  words,  “ J’ai  bouillante  le  the  pendant  cinq 
minutes,  comme  madanie  me  i’a  dit”  : and  this  formula  was  never 
afterward  varied  or  omitted.  The  tea  was  hopelessly  weak,  but 
our  mouths  were  closed.  I do  not  think  the  verb  boui/hxnler  is  to 
be  found  in  Litti  e.  So  much  the  worse  for  Littre.  Neither  is  the 
extended  u-uigo  of  nunonohrr  and  dnnoneher,  verbs  of  all  work, 
without  which  affairs  could  not  he  carried  on  at  all  up  thegt.  Mau- 
rice. I conjecture  that  nnninurfirr  has  been  influenced  it  this  re- 
spect bv  “fix  up”  ; for  there  is  a good  deal  of  Anglo-Atnericanistn 


about  Lower  Canadian  French  in  common  usage,  whatever  is  said — 
and  may  be  true,  for  ought  I know,  of  the  language  of  highly  edu- 
cated persons — for  its  claims  to  represent  the  purr  French  of  the 
monarchy  before  boulevards  and  f,nill,kins  were  invented.  Any- 
how, the  regular  answer  to  anv  small  request  was,  “Je  vais  vous 
emntaneher  cela,  madanie” ; and  the  final  act  of  striking  camp  in 
the  morning  was  no  less  regularly  announced  by  the  question, 
“Faut-il  demancher  hi  tente?”  For  the  rest,  we  were  struck  bv 
the  meagreness  of  our  canoe-men’s  vocabulary.  They  seemed  to 
lack  words  to  express  distinctions  perfectly  familiar  to  them  in 
fact.  Sapin  included  every  coniferous  tree,  and  though  fully 
aware  of  the  existence  of  owls,  they  called  the  loon  hi  Inn,,  popu- 
lar Canadian  French,  altogether,  has  the  aif  of  a stunted  ami  mis- 
thriven  dialect. 

Not  the  least  point  in  the  vovagour’s  skill  is  the  choice  of  camp- 
ing-ground, if  we  apply  the  old  name  of  royageur  to  the  modern 
lumberman,  now  that  the  old  calling  is  practically  extinct.  Dur- 
ing our  three  weeks  on  the  St.  Maurice  we  had  only  one  bad  cainp. 

A pleasant  site,  a good  uccess  to  the  river  for  water  supply  and 
bathing,  a space  round  the  tents  clear  from  dense  wood,  which  har- 
bors flies,  and  with  th'w  a moderate  elevation  above  the  river-level, 
and  a supply  of  balsam  or  hemlock  boughs  to  make  beds  of — such 
are  the  conditions  of  a camp  to  he  remembered  with  pleasure. 
The  bad  one  was  on  the  Bostonnui*  River,  a tributary  which  drains 
a lake  of  the  same  name.*  We  found  ourselves  compelled  to  halt 
in  a cramped  tdtuation  at  the  beginning  of  a troublesome  portage 
about  three  miles  long,  and  much  gone  to  decay  and  obstructed  by 
•windfalls  and  slashes.  Over  this  portage  we  took  only  the  small 
canoe,  and  left  behind  everything  we  could  spare  for  a couple  of 
days.  Now  there  are  trout  in  the  Bostomiais  River  above  the  falls 
which  are  circumvented  by  this  portage — whereby  it  came  to  pass 
that  our  elegant  fishing-tackle  was  uot  forth-coming  in  the  one 
piece  of  water  where  it  could  have  been  effectively  used.  Not  that, 
as  regards  the  ultimate  purpose  of  getting  fish  for  supper,  it  mat- 
tered much;  Theophile  disappeared  into  the  woods,  regardless  of 
black-flies,  with  a freshly  cut  rod  that  in  his  hands  did  just  as  well. 
But  the  Bostonnais  River  is  a charming  bit  of  navigation,  an  idyl- 
lic episode  relieving  the  epic  breadth  and  volume  of  the  St.  Mau- 
rice; its  falls  would  anywhere  else  be  a show  sight  (the  Painter 
sat  sketching  them  till  we  had  almost  to  carry  him  off  by  force  U> 
prevent  him  from  being  eaten  up  by  the  black-flies),  and  the  two 
days  of  island  camping  on  the  lake  were  delicious. 

We  had  broken  away  from  even  the  scattered  farm-houses  along 
the  St.  Maurice,  and  were  in  absolute  solitude,  but  for  the  shanty 
of  a half-breed  Indian  who  built  canoes  all  by  himself  with  a 
crooked  knife  made  of  an  old  file  set  in  a handle  of  eedur  root. 
Only  in  one  respect  nature  was  marred  by  the  works  of  man ; the 
dam  above-mentioned  had  so  sensibly  raised  the  level  of  the  wa- 
ter as  to  drown  the  roots  of  many  trees,  and  the  shore  and  the 
islands  were  fringed  with  dead  standing  wood.  Almost  the  otdv 
sound  to  be  heard  on  the  lake  besides  those  proceeding  from  our 
own  camp  was  the  half-human  cry  of  the  loon,  and  sometimes 
its  still  more  human  laughing  note.  Twice  only  we  slept  under  a 
roof  during  our  three  weeks’  expedition,  and  once  we  rejtented  it. 
The  night  of  which  we  did  not  repent  was  passed  in  a substantial 
farm-house  at  a point  called  Grande  Anse,  which  gave  us  oppor- 
tunities of  observing  divers  points  of  French  Canadian  house- 
holding,  such  as  building  the  oven  eut-of-doors  at  some  distance 
from  the  house.  %IIere,  too,  we  saw  the  winter  hunting-gear  laid 
by,  and  came  in  for  tales  of  bears. 

A.camp  which  divided  our  affections  with  that  of  the  lake,  and 
to  which  wc  returned  on  the  wav  down,  was  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Caribou  River,  another  and  smaller  tributary.  There  was  a fair 
open  space,  gently  trending  down  to  the  river,  with  a mighty  pine- 
tree  that  formed  a natural  landmark ; on  one  side  the  wood,  fra- 
grant with  balsam  pines,  and  abundant  in  wild  raspberries ; on 
the  other,  the  estuary  of  the  little  river,  with  a flat  expanse  of 
sand  between  banks  rapidly  rising  inland,  which  somehow  car- 
ried baek  one’s  thoughts  to  moraines  and  glacier  streams  (a  mo- 
raine may  be  a picturesque  object  when  you  have  not  to  walk  on 
it),  and  just  enough  traces  of  lumbermen’s  work  to  prevent 
the  spot  from  being  utterly  savage.  We  staid  longer  at  other 
places,  vet  this  camp,  as  a camp,  was  the  most  perfect.  Our  days 
at  Shaweuegan  Falls  were  memorable,  but  for  things  outside  the 
encampment : we  spent  the  time  in  studying  the  falls  round  and 
about,  under  sunshine  and  cloud,  and  in  the  light  of  different 
times  of  day.  How  one  envies  the  white  men  who  could  camp  at 
Niagara  before  there  were  hotels  and  paper-mills!  And  then  it 
was  our  last  encampment,  and  we  glorified  our  last  camp  lire  with 
passing  great  stumps  of  cedar  and  spruce,  not  to  he  seen,  much  less 
burnt,  on  European  rivers ; and  the  Grand  Keinou — a lake-like 
bight  into  which  the  river  spreads  out  below  the  gorge  of  tiie 
fall — was  charming  to  look  forth  upon  in  the  mornings  and  even- 
ings; and  tiie  little  Shawenegati  River  that  comes  in  at  the  cor- 
ner farthest  from  the  main  current,  about  the  size  of  a Devon- 
shire stream,  such  as  the  East  Lvn,  and  with  miniature  rapids — 
“stookles,”  as  we  say  in  England — and  falls  of  its  own,  gave  us 
an  amusing  ramble  or  two  and  a new  scale  to  estimate  the  dimen- 
sions of  the  St.  Maurice  by.  At  La  Tuque,  again,  the  scenery  of 
the  rapids  was  exquisite,  but  our  camp  was  pitched  in  a civilized 
meadow  quite. near  habitations.  The  meadow  was  full  of  crickets, 
merry,  innocent  creatures,  but  they  would  be  better  company  if 
one  did  not  want  to  dust  them  out  of  the  tent  before  turning  in 
for  the  night.  Moreover,  there  were  mosquitoes  of  a peculiarly 
ferocious  gray  variety  with  speckled  legs.  Then  we  had  an  at- 
tack of  lou/obs — an  almost  invisible  midge,  which  comes  out  in 
swarms  about  sunrise  and  sunset,  and  feels,  as  the  Fainter  ex- 
pressed it,  like  a shower  of  hot  needles.  Tobacco  and  smudge, 
however,  afford  a fair  measure  of  local  and  personal  relief  against 
this  kind  of  trouble.  And  tiie  interest  of  La  Tuque  is  great.  The 
name  comes  of  the  cap-like  rounded  cliff  that  seems  to  close  all 
view  up  the  river;  but  that  is  not  the  most  interesting  feature.  A 
fall,  not  of  imposing  mass,  but  perfect  in  form  and  setting,  which 
plunges  into  a rock  basin  witli  a swelling  curve  of  smooth  unbro- 
ken water,  and  a long  reach  of  rapids  below  it,  are  enough  to  cause 
even  those  who  arc  no  painters  to  think  their  journey  well  repaid. 
The  form  of  the  cliff  above-mentioned  is  characteristic  of  the 
Laurentian  rocks,  and  often  recurs  on  the  banks  of  the  St.  Maurice. 
When  the  dip  of  the  stratification  is  moderate  the  slabs  make  a 
series  of  oblique  ledges,  which,  as  any  one  who  has  climbed  or 
walked  on  rocks  will  understand,  afford  convenient  walking  to  the 
traveller.  But  where  tiie  dip  is  increased,  the  slabs,  being  tilted 
almost  or  quite  on  end,  form  exceedingly  9teep  cliffs,  of  which 
the  most  celebrated  and  frequented  examples  aro  to  be  found  on 
the  lower  Saguenay.  The  summits  have  always,  I believe,  a round- 
ed profile.  Neither  on  the  Saguenay  nor  on  the  St.  Maurice  is 

* The  nomenclature  of  the  only  detailed  map  I have  seen  (issued  hv 
the  government  of  the  province))  dtxw  not  altogether  agree  with  that 
which  wo  picked  up  viva  coor. 
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there  anything  like  the  boldly  squared  lines  of  a granite  coast  or  of  the  Dart- 
moor tors.  As  good  a specimen  as  any  of  the  general  character  of  the  river- 
shores  is  afforded  by  their  aspect  at  Hapide  Croche,  the  first  rapids  below  La 
Tuque. 

It  is  an  abrupt  meeting  of  oblique  ami  vertical  strata  thnt  has  determined 
the  singular  and  impressive  course  of  the  river  aL  Sliuwenegan.  Above  the 
falls  there  is  a broad  placid  reach  divided  by  a chain  of  islands,  a system 
of  booms,  and  a channel  leading  to  a timber  slide;  in  short,  the  usual  signs 
of  an  abrupt  change  of  level  which  cause  the  canoe-man,  if  not  already 
possessed  of  local  knowledge,  to  travel  cautiously,  and  look  about  for  the 
portage.  Then  comes  the  water-fall ; not  a clear  plunge  over  an  upright 


barrier,  but  a broken  tu- 
multuous descent  of  taw- 
ny waters,  rushing  and 
tossing  in  complex  vet 
definite  forms.  Thus  tar 
there  is  nothing  to  be 
called  unusual  in  its  kind. 
But  now  the  whole  mov- 
ing mass  of  the  river  is 
flung  against  a vertical 
face  of  rock ; the  gently 
dipping  ledges  which  have 
made  an  easy  path  for  it 
arc  cut  slim  t,  and  there 
is  no  straightforward  way 
of  escape.  Driven  back 
upon  itself,  the  water  be- 
comes a whirlpool,  not 
very  large  in  surface,  but 
deep  and  strong,  known 
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ns  Remou  du  Diablo.  Emerging  from  this  tormented  sppt,  it  forces  its 
way  out  in  the  line  of  the  fault,  between  the  inexorable  wall  on  the 
left  and  the  shelving  bank  from  whose  height  it  lias  fallen,  on  the  right. 
Among  these  ledges  many  a tiny  stream  from  the  overflow  of  the  falls 
may  he  seen  picking  its  way,  on  a humble  scale,  in  just  the  same  fashion. 
Having  taken  up  the  stream  diverted  for  a timber  slide,  ami  therewith  the 
timber  at  such  times  as  it  is  sent  down,  the  river  unruffies  itself  into 
the  expanse  of  the  Grand  Remou.  Finally  the  stream  is  gathered  up, 
and  resumes  its  general  southerly  direction,  hut  not  without  having  com- 
pletely turned  round  upon  itself.  At  Gnuid’mer,  not  very  far  above,  the 
river,  split  into  two  branches,  makes  a fine  double  full,  and  there  likewise 
expnnds  into  a pool,  as  I take  the  name  to  import;  it  is  sometimes  written 
Grnnd’m&re,  but  this  has  no  meaning  in  the  absence  of  a local  tradition 
which  might  explain  it,  and  we  could  not  hear  of  any ; besides,  there  is 
no  authoritative  spelling  in  these  parts.  There  is  another  dubious  question 
at  this  place,  namely,  how  Salvator  Rosa  came  to  paint  the  rocks  of 
Grand'mcr,  or  they  came  to  build  the  rocks  of  Grand'mer  out  of  Sal- 
valor  Rosa’s  pictures : but  as  to  this  I cannot  offer  even  a conjecture. 

Some  of  the  local  names — this  in  particular — may  suggest  questions 
about  sport.  As  to  fishing  wc  have  already  explained  ourselves.  The 
St.  Maurice  does  not  breed  the  nobler  fish,  but  inaskilonge  may  be  had  in 
any  reasonable  quantity  by  trolling  with  a spoon  bqit  while  the  canoe 
is  travelling.  They  would  be  called  coarse  fish  in  Europe,  being  of  the 
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bc  put  over  a cor-  shooting  that  rapid  must  remain  for  us  a pious  opinion  founded  on  the 

ner  of  rock  by  Painter's  conjecture.  On  the  main  stream  the  portages  arc  well  kept,  but 

hand,  but  there  is  it  is  a different  matter  when  one  gets  on  a byway.  Below  denudes 

nothing  amount-  Piles  there  is  a good  deal  of  engineering,  mainly  in  the  interest  of  the 

ing  to  a portage,  lumber  trade.  Timber  slides,  dams,  cribs,  and  the  rest  of  it  are  quite  unlike 

In  descending  the  anything  familiar  to  European  travellers,  and  it  would  take  a long  time 

river  these  rapids  to  lose  the  sense  of  novelty  in  their  aspect.  As  regards  communication 

are  shot  without  with  the  outer  world,  we  mostly  did  without  it.  Once  or  twice  we  found 

difficulty.  The  very  occasions  for  sending  letters  down,  but  the  river  is  little  frequented  by 

pretty  rapids  of  travellers.  The  only  strangers  we  met  were  a party  of  missionary  priests. 

Pctites  Piles,  just  At  Three  Rivers,  indeed,  they  kept  a postal  address  for  us;  it  consisted  of 

lielow  the  rail-  the  simple  and  comprehensive  words,  "Up  river,"  whose  virtue  sufficed 

way  terminus  of  to  bring  onr  correspondence  to  meet  us  at  Braudes  Piles  on  our  way  down. 

Brandos  Piles, 
whence  we  canoed 
upward,  involve  a 
shortportage.  This 
was  where  Then- 
philr  flatly  refused 
to  have  anything 
to  do  with  t'mn- 
tiition,  so  that 
the  probability  of 


venture,  but  not  of  rats.  They  were  no  rats  that  caused  the  Painter  ami 
the  Professor  to  confront  one  another  at  dead  of  night  with  looks  of  despair, 
and  after  a brief  council  march  out  to  the  ruder  but  better  shelter  of  a 
spacious  barn  with  clean  hay,  the  slovenly,  good-natured  habitant  and  his 
wife  meanwhile  volubly  lamenting  that  such  things  should  be,  and  pro- 
testing that  it  was  quite  unheard-of  and  inexplicable,  though  certainly  three 
priests  hud  staid  in  the  house  about  a week  before.  Wherefore  the  Painter 
and  the  Professor  and  the  Frau  Professorin  sorely  ropqnted  them  that 
they  had  forsaken  their  tents  that  night  and  put  their  trust  in  a roof. 
Neither  w,ere  they  consoled  by  any  improvement  on  their  camp  fare  in  ihe 
way  of  meals.  It  is  understood  that  French  provincial  cookery  is  capable 
of  being  detestable,  and  I suppose  that  the  country  cookery  faithfully  repre- 
sents the  tradition  of  small  French  villages  before  the  Revolution. 

The  navigation  of  the  St.  Maurice  does  not  present  any  features  of 
surprising  novelty,  hut  is  varied  enough  to  avoid  any  reproach  of  mo- 
notony. Poling  and  towing  were  more  called  for  on  the  upward  journey 
than  we  should  have  desired  if  it  had  been  left  to  our  choice.  The 
stream  is  broad  and  strong,  and  in  some  parts  contending  with  it  is 
laborious  at  best.  On  one  or  two  days  we  could  hardly  do  any  straight- 
forward paddling.  But  the  traveller  hns  his  revenge  on  the  return  voyage. 
Once  we  ran  down  in  half  an  hour  a reach  that  wc  had  consumed  half  a day 
in  working  up.  Apart  from  falls,  there  are  not  many  considerable  rapids  : 
thus  at  Cmchc  and  Mnuigancc  the  canoes  may,  on  the  ascent,  have  to 
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HE  sun  was  going  down  on  the  Dedlow  Marshes.  The  tide 
was  following  it  fast,  as  if  to  meet  the  reddening  lines  of 
sky  and  water  in  the  west,  leaving  the  foreground  to  grow 
blacker  and  blacker  every  moment,  and  to  bring  out  in 
startling  contrast  the  few  half-filled  and  half-lit  pools  left  behind 
and  forgotten.  The  strong  breath  of  the  Pacific  ruffling  their  sur- 
faces at  times  fanned  them  into  a dull  glow  like  dying  embers.  A 
cloud  of  sand-pipers  rose  white  from  one  of  the  nearer  lagoons, 
swept  in  a long  eddying  ring  against  the  sunset,  and  became  a black 
and  dropping  rain  to  seaward.  The  long  sinuous  line  of  channel, 
fading  with  the  light  and  ebbing  with  the  tide,  began  to  give  off 
here  and  there  light  puffs  of  gray-winged  birds  like  sudden  exhala- 
tions. High  in  the  darkening  sky  the  long  arrow-headed  lines  of 
geese  and  “brant”  pointed  toward  the  upland.  As  the  light  grew 
more  uncertain,  the  air  at  times  was  filled  with  the  rush  of  viewless 
and  melancholy  wings,  or  begtmc  plaintive  with  far-off  cries  and 
lamentations.  As  the  marshes  grew  blacker,  the  far-scattered  tus- 
socks and  accretions  on  its  level  surface  began  to  loom  in  exag- 
gerated outline,  and  two  human  figures,  suddenly  emerging  erect 
on  the  bank  of  the  hidden  channel,  assume**  the  proportion  of 
giants. 

When  they  had  moored  their  unseen  boat,  they  still  appeared 
for  some  moments  to  be  moving  vaguely  and  aimlessly  around  the 
spot  where  they  had  disembarked.  But  as  the  eye  became  famil- 
iar with  the  darkness,  it  was  seen  that  they  were  really  advancing 
inland,  yet  with  a slowness  of  progression  and  deviousness  of 
course  that  appeared  inexplicable  to  the  distant  spectator.  Pre- 
sently it  was  evident  that  this  seemingly  even,  vast,  black  expanse 
was  traversed  and  intersected  by  inky  creeks  and  small  channels, 
which  made  human  progression  difficult  and  dangerous.  As  they 
appeared  nearer,  and  their  figures  took  more  natural  proportions, 
it  could  be  seen  that  each  carried  a gun;  that  one  was  a young 
girl,  although  dressed  so  like  her  companion,  in  shaggy  pea-jacket 
and  southwester,  as  to  be  scarcely  distinguished  from  him  above 
the  short  skirt  that  came  half-way  down  her  high  India-rubber 
fishing  bools.  By  the  time  they  had  reached  firmer  ground,  and 
turned  to  look  back  at  the  sunset,  it  could  be  also  seen  that  the 
likeness  between  their  faces  was  remarkable.  Both  had  crisp, 
black,  tightly  curling  hair.  Both  had  dark  eyes  and  heavy  eye- 
brows. Both  had  quick,  vivid  complexions,  slightly  heightened 
by  the  sea  and  wind.  But  more  striking  than  their  similarity  of 
coloring  was  the  likeness  of  expression  and  bearing.  Both  wore 
the  same  air  of  picturesque  energy  ; both  bore  themselves  with  a 
like  graceful  effrontery  and  self-possession. 

The  young  man  continued  his  way.  The  young  girl  lingered 
for  a moment,  looking  seaward,  with  her  small  brown  hand  lifted 
to  shade  her  eyes — a precaution  which  her  heavy  eyebrows  and 
long  lashes  seemed  to  render  utterly  gratuitous. 

“ Come  along,  Mag.  What  are  ye  waitin’  for?”  said  the  young 
man,  impatiently. 

“Nothin’.  Lookin’  at  that  boat  from  the  fort.”  Her  clear 
eyes  were  watching  a small  skiff  invisible  to  less  keen-sighted 
Observers,  aground  upon  a flat  near  the  mouth  of  the  channel. 
“ Them  chaps  will  have  a high  ole  time  gunnin’  thar,  stuck  in  the 
mud,  and  the  tide  goin’  out  like  sixty  1” 

“ Never  you  mind  the  sogers,”  returned  her  companion,  ag- 
gressively; “they  kin  take  care  o’  their  own  precious  skins,  or 
Unde  Sam  will  do  it  for  'em,  I reckon.  Anyhow,  the  people — 
that’s  you  and  me,  Mag — is  expected  to  pay  for  their  foolishness. 
That’s  what  they’re  sent  yer  for.  Ye  oughter  to  be  satisfied  with 
that,”  he  added,  with  deep  sarcasm. 

“ I reckon  they  ain’t  expected  to  do  much  off  o’  dry  land,  and 
they  can’t  help  bein’  queer  on  the  water,”  returned  the  young  girl, 
with  a reflecting  sense  of  justice. 

“ Then  they  ’ain’t  no  call  to  go  gunnin’,  and  wastin’  guv’ment 
powder  on  ducks  instead  o’  Injins.” 

“ Thet’s  so,”  said  the  girl,  thoughtfully.  “ Wonder  ef  guv'ment 
pays  for  them  frocks  the  Kernel’s  girls  went  cavortin’  round  Long- 
port  in  last  Sunday ; they  looked  like  a cirkis.” 

“ Like  ez  not  the  old  Kernel  gets  it  outer  contracts,  one  way  or 
another.  We  pay  for  it  all  the  same,”  he  added,  gloomily. 

“Jest  the  same  ez  if  they  were  my  clothes,”  said  the  girl,  with 
a quick  fiery  little  laugh,  “ain’t  it?  Wonder  how  they’d  like  my 
savin’  that  to  ’em  when  they  was  prancin’  round— eh,  Jim  ?” 

But  her  companion  was  evidently  unprepared  for  this  sweep- 
ing feminine  deduction,  and  Btopped  it  with  masculine  prompti- 
tude. 

“ Look  yer ; instead  o’  botherin’  your  head  about  what  the  fort 
girls  wear,  you’d  better  trot  along  a-  little  more  lively ; it’s  late 
enough  now.” 

“ But  these  darned  boots  hurt  like  pizen,”  said  the  girl,  limping. 
“ They  swallowed  a lot  o’  water  over  the  tops  while  I was  wadin’ 
down  there,  and  my  feet  go  swashin’  around,  like  in  a churn,  every 
step.” 

“ Lean  on  me,  baby,”  he  returned,  passing  his  arm  around  her 
waist,  and  dropping  her  bead  smartly  on  his  shoulder.  “ Thar  1” 
The  act  was  brotherly  and  slightly  contemptuous,  but  it  was  suf- 
ficient to  at  once  establish  their  kinship. 

They  continued  on  thus  for  some  moments  in  silence,  the  girl, 
I fear,  after  the  fashion  of  her  sex,  taking  the  fullest  advantage  of 
this  slightly  sentimental  and  caressing  attitude.  They  were  mov- 
ing now  along  the  edge  of  the  marsh,  parallel  with  the  line  of 
rapidly  fading  horizon,  following  some  trail  only  known  to  their 
keen,  youthful  eyes.  It  was  growing  darker  and  darker.  The 
cries  of  the  sea-birds  had  ceased ; even  the  call  of  a belated  plover 
had  died  away  inland ; the  hush  of  death  lay  over  the  black  fu- 
nereal pall  of  marsh  at  their  side.  The  tide  had  run  out  with  the 
day.  Even  the  sea-breeze  had  lulled  in  this  dead,  slack  water  of 
all  nature,  as  if  waiting  outside  the  bar  with  the  ocean,  the  stars, 
and  the  night. 

Suddenly  the  girl  Btopped,  and  halted  her  companion.  The  faint 
far  sound  of  a bugle  broke  the  silence,  if  the  idea  of  interruption 
could  have  been  conveyed  by  the  two  or  three  exquisite  vibrations 
that  seemed  born  of  that  silence  itself,  and  to  fade  and  die  in  it 
without  break  or  discord.  Yet  it  was  only  the  “retreat"  call 
from  the  fort,  two  miles  distant  and  invisible. 

The  young  girl’s  face  had  become  irradiated,  and  her  small 
mouth  half  opened  as  she  listened.  “Do  you  know,  Jim,”  she 
said,  with  a confidential  sigh,  “ I alius  put  words  to  that  when 
I hear  it,  it’s  so  pow’ful  pretty.  It  alius  goes  to  me  like  this: 
‘Goes  the  day,  Far  away,  With  the  light,  And  the  night  Comes 
along — Comes  along — Comes  along — Like  a-a-so-o-ong.’  ” She 
here  lifted  her  voice — a sweet,  fresh,  boyish  contralto— in  such  an 
admirable  imitation  of  the  bugle,  that  her  brother,  after  the  fash- 
ion of  more  select  auditors,  was  for  a moment  quite  convinced 
that  the  words  meant  something.  Nevertheless,  as  a brother,  it 
was  his  duty  to  crush  this  weakness. 

• Copyrighted,  1880,  by  Bbbt  Habtb. 


“ Yes,  and  it  says,  ‘ Shut  your  head,  Go  to  bed,’  ” he  returned, 
irascibly,  “ and  you' Id  better  come  along,  if  we’re  goin’  to  hev  any 
supper.  There’s  Yaller  Bob  bez  got  ahead  of  us  over  there  with 
the  game  already.” 

The  girl  glanced  toward  a slouching  burdened  figure  that  now 
appeared  to  be  preceding  them,  straightened  herself  suddenly,  and 
then  looked  attentively  toward  the  marsh. 

“ Not  the  sogers  again  ?”  said  her  brother,  impatiently. 

“ No,”  said  the  girl,  quickly  ; “ but  if  that  don’t  beat  anythin’ ! 
I’d  hev  sworn,  Jim,  that  Yeller  Bob  was  somewhere  behind  us. 
I saw  him  only  jest  now,  when  ‘ Taps  ’ sounded,  somewhere  over 
thar.”  She  pointed  with  a half-uneasy  expression  in  quite  another 
direction  from  that  in  which  the  slouching  Yellow  Bob  had  just 
loomed. 

“ Tell  ye  what,  Mag,  makin’  poetry  outer  bugle  calls  hez  kinder 
muddled  ye.  That's  Yeller  Bob  ahead,  and  ye  orter  know  Injins 
well  enuff  by  this  time  to  remember  that  they  alius  crop  up  jest 
when  ye  don’t  expect  them.  And  there’s  the  bresh  jest  afore  us. 
Come !" 

The  “ bresh,”  or  low  bushes,  was  really  a line  of  stunted  wil- 
lows and  alders  that  seemed  to  gradually  sink  into  the  level  of 
the  plain,  but  increased  in  size  further  inland,  until  they  grew  to 
the  height  and  density  of  a wood.  Seen  from  the  channel,  it  had 
the  appearance  of  a green  cape  or  promontory  thrust  upon  the 
marsh.  Passing  through  its  tangled  recesses,  with  the  aid  of 
some  unerring  instinct,  the  two  companions  emerged  upon  an- 
other and  much  larger  level  that  seemed  as  illimitable  as  the  bay. 
The  strong  breath  of  the  ocean  lying  just  beyond  the  bar  and 
estuary  they  were  now  facing  came  to  them  salt  anu  humid  as 
another  tide.  The  nearer  expanse  of  open  water  reflected  the  after- 
glow and  lightened  the  landscape.  And  between  the  two  wayfar- 
ers and  the  horizon  rose,  bleak  and  startling,  the  strange  outlines 
of  their  home. 

At  first  it  seemed  a ruined  colonnade  of  many  pillars,  whose 
base  and  pediment  were  buried  in  the  earth,  supporting  a long 
parallelogram  of  entablature  and  cornices.  But  a second  glance 
showed  it  to  be  a one-storied  building,  upheld  above  the  marsh 
by  numberless  piles  placed  at  regular  distances ; some  of  them 
Bunken  or  inclined  from  the  perpendicular  increasing  the  first  illu- 
sion. Between  these  pillars,  which  permitted  a free  circulation  of 
air,  and,  at  extraordinary  tides,  even  the  waters  of  the  bay  itself, 
the  level  waste  of  marsh,  the  bay,  the  surges  of  the  bar,  and  finally 
the  red  horizon  line,  were  distinctly  visible.  A railed  gallery  or 
platform,  supported  also  on  piles,  and  reached  by  steps  from  the 
marsh,  ran  around  the  building,  and  gave  access  to  the  several 
rooms  and  offices. 

But  if  the  appearance  of  this  lacustrine  and  amphibious  dwelling 
was  striking,  and  not  without  a certain  rude  and  massive  grandeur, 
its  grounds  and  possessions,  through  which  the  brother  and  sister 
were  still  picking  their  way,  were  even  more  grotesque  and  remark- 
able. Over  a space  of  half  a dozen  acres  the  flotsam  and  jetsam 
of  years  of  tidal  offerings  were  collected,  and  even  guarded  with  a 
certain  care.  The  blackened  hulks  of  huge  uprooted  trees,  scarcely 
distinguishable  from  the  fragments  of  genuine  wrecks  beside  them, 
were  securely  fastened  by  chains  to  stakes  and  piles  driven  in  the 
marsh,  while  heaps  of  broken  and  disjointed  bamboo  orange  crates, 
held  together  by  ropes  of  fibre,  glistened  like  ligamented  bones 
heaped  in  the  dead  valley.  Masts,  spars,  fragments  of  shell- 
incrusted  boats,  binnacles,  round-houses,  and  galleys,  and  part  of 
the  after-deck  of  a coasting  schooner,  had  ceased  their  wanderings, 
and  found  rest  in  this  vast  cemetery  of  the  sea.  The  legend  on  a 
wheel-house,  the  lettering  on  a stern  or  bow,  served  for  mortuary 
inscription.  Wailed  over  by  the  trade-winds,  mourned  by  lament- 
ing sea-birds,  once  every  year  the  tide  visited  its  lost  dead,  and 
left  them  wet  with  its  tears. 

To  such  a spot  and  its  surroundings  the  atmosphere  of  tradition 
and  mystery  was  not  wanting.  Six  years  ago  Boone  Culpeper  had 
built  the  house,  and  brought  to  it  his  wife,  variously  believed  to 
be  a gypsy,  a Mexican,  a bright  mulatto,  a Digger  Indian,  a South 
Sea  princess  from  Tahiti,  somebody  else’s  wife,  but  in  reality  a lit- 
tle Creole  woman  from  New  Orleans,  with  whom  he  had  contracted 
a marriage,  with  other  gambling  debts,  during  a winter’s  vacation 
from  his  home  in  Virginia.  At  the  end  of  two  years  she  had  died, 
succumbing,  as  differently  stated,  from  perpetual  wet  feet  or  the 
misanthropic  idiosyncrasies  of  her  husband,  and  leaving  behind 
her  a girl  of  twelve  and  a boy  of  sixteen  to  console  him.  How 
futile  was  this  bequest  may  be  guessed  from  a brief  summary 
of  Mr.  Culpeper’s  peculiarities.  They  were  the  development  of  a 
singular  form  of  aggrandizement  and  misanthropy.  On  his  arrival 
at  Longport  he  had  bought  a part  of  the  apparently  valueless  Ded- 
low Marsh  from  the  government  at  less  than  a dollar  an  acre,  con- 
tinuing his  singular  investment  year  by  year,  until  he  was  the  own- 
er of  three  leagues  of  amphibious  domain.  It  was  then  discovered 
that  this  property  carried  with  it  the  water-front  of  divers  valua- 
ble and  convenient  sites  for  manufactures  and  the  commercial 
ports  of  a noble  bay,  as  well  as  the  natural  embarcaderos  of  some 
“ lumbering  ” inland  settlements.  Boone  Culpeper  would  not  sell. 
Boone  Culpeper  would  not  rent  or  lease.  Boone  Culpeper  held  an 
invincible  blockade  of  his  neighbors,  and  the  progress  and  im- 
provement he  despised,  granting  only,  after  a royal  fashion,  occa- 
sional license,  revocable  at  p'easure,  in  the  shape  of  tolls,  which 
amply  supported  him,  with  the  game  he  shot  in  his  kingfishers’ 
eyrie  on  the  marsh.  Even  the  government  that  had  made  him 
powerful  was  obliged  to  “condemn”  a part  of  his  property  at  an 
equitable  price  for  the  purposes  of  Fort  Redwood,  in  which  the 
adjacent  town  of  Longport  shared.  And  Boone  Culpeper,  unable 
to  resist  the  act,  refused  to  receive  the  compensation  or  quitclaim 
the  town.  In  his  scant  intercourse  with  his  neighbors  he  always 
alluded  to  it  as  his  own,  showed  it  to  his  children  as  part  of  their 
strange  inheritance,  and  exhibited  the  starry  flag  that  floated  from 
the  fort  as  a flaunting  insult  to  their  youthful  eyes.  Hated,  feared, 
and  superstitiously  shunned  by  some,  regarded  as  a madman  by 
others,  familiarly  known  as  the  “Kingfisher  of  Dedlow,”  Boone 
Culpeper  was  one  day  found  floating  dead  in  his  skiff  with  a charge 
of  shot  through  his  head  and  shoulders.  The  shot-gun  lying  at 
his  feet  at  the  bottom  of  the  boat  indicated  the  “accident”  as  re- 
corded in  the  verdict  of  the  coroner’s  jury,  but  not  by  the  people. 
A thousand  rumors  of  murder  or  suicide  prevailed,  but  always 
with  the  universal  rider,  “ Served  him  right.”  So  invincible  was 
this  feeling  that  but  few  attended  his  last  rites,  which  took  place 
at  high-water.  The  delay  of  the  officiating  clergyman  lost  the 
tide.  The  homely  catafalque — his  own  boat — was  left  aground 
on  the  marsh,  aud  deserted  by  all  mourners  except  the  two  chil- 
dren. Whatever  he  had  instilled  into  them  by  precept  and  exam- 
ple, whatever  took  place  that  night  in  their  lonely  watch  by  his 
bier  on  the  black  marshes,  it  was  certain  that  those  who  confi- 
dently looked  for  any  change  in  the  administration  of  the  Dedlow 
Marsh  were  cruelly  mistaken.  The  old  Kingfisher  was  dead,  but 
he  had  left  in  the  nest  two  young  birds,  more  beautiful  and  grace- 
ful, it  was  true,  yet  as  fierce  and  tenacious  of  beak  and  talon. 


II. 

Arriving  at  the  house,  the  young  people  ascended  the  outer  flight 
of  wooden  steps  which  bore  an  odd  likeness  to  the  companion-way 
of  a vessel,  and  the  gallery  or  “ deck,”  as  it  was  called,  where  a 
number  of  nets,  floats,  and  buoys  thrown  over  the  railing  com- 
pleted the  nautical  resemblance.  This  part  of  the  building  was 
evidently  devoted  to  kitchen,  dining  room,  and  domestic  offices; 
the  principal  room  in  the  centre  serving  as  hall  or  living-room, 
and  communicating  on  the  other  side  with  two  sleeping  apart- 
ments. It  was  of  considerable  size,  with  heavy  lateral  beams 
across  the  ceiling — built,  like  the  rest  of  the  house,  with  a certain 
maritime  strength— and  looked  not  unlike  a saloon  cabin.  An 
enormous  open  Franklin-stove  between  the  windows  as  large  as  a 
chimney,  blazing  with  drift-wood,  gave  light  and  heat  to  the  apart- 
ment, and  brought  into  flickering  relief  the  boarded  walls  hung 
with  the  spoils  of  sea  and  shore,  and  glittering  with^  gun-barrels. 
Fowling-pieces  of  all  sizes,  from  the  long  ducking-gun  mounted  on 
a swivel  for  boat  use,  to  the  light  single-barrel  or  carbine,  stood  in 
racks  against  the  walls ; game-bags,  revolvers  in  their  holsters, 
hunting  and  fishing  knives  in  their  sheaths,  depended  from  hooks 
above  them.  In  one  corner  stood  a harpoon ; in  another  two  or 
three  Indian  spears  for  salmon.  The  carpetless  floor  and  rude 
chairs  and  settles  were  covered  with  otter,  mink,  beaver,  and  a 
quantity  of  valuable  seal  skins,  with  a few  larger  pelts  of  the  bear 
and  elk.  The  only  attempt  at  decoration  was  the  displayed  wings 
and  breasts  of  the  wood  and  harlequin  duck,  the  muir,  the  cor- 
morant, the  gull,  the  garnet,  and  the  femininely  delicate  half- 
mourning of  petrel  and  plover,  nailed  against  the  wall.  The  influ- 
ence of  the  sea  was  dominant  above  all,  and  asserted  its  saline 
odors  even  through  the  spice  of  the  drift-wood  smoke  that  half 
veiled  the  ceiling. 

A berry-eyed  old  Indian  woman  with  the  complexion  of  dried 
salmon  ; her  daughter,  also  with  berry  eyes,  and  with  a face  that 
seemed  wholly  made  of  a moist  laugh ; “ Yellow  Bob,"  a Digger 
“ buck,”  so  called  from  the  prevailing  ochre  markings  of  his  cheek ; 
and  “ Washooh,”  an  ex-chief,  a nondescript  in  a blanket,  looking 
like  a cheap  and  dirty  doll  whose  fibrous  hair  was  badly  nailed 
on  his  curved  wooden  head,  composed  the  Culpeper  household. 
While  the  former  two  were  preparing  supper  in  the  adjacent  din- 
ing-room, Yellow  Bob,  relieved  of  his  burden  of  game,  appeared 
on  the  gallery,  and  beckoned  mysteriously  to  his  master  through 
the  window.  Junies  Culpeper  went  out,  returned  quickly,  and 
after  a minute’s  hesitation  and  an  uneasy  glance  toward  his  sis- 
ter, who  had  meantime  pushed  back  her  southwester  from  her 
forehead,  and  without  taking  off  her  jacket  had  dropped  into  a 
chair  before  the  fire,  with  her  back  toward  him,  took  his  gun 
noiselessly  from  the  rack,  and  saying  carelessly  that  he  would  be 
back  in  a moment,  disappeared. 

Left  to  herself,  Maggie  coolly  pulled  off  her  long  boots  and  stock- 
ings, and  comfortably  opposed  to  the  fire  two  very  pretty  feet  and 
ankles,  whose  delicate  purity  were  slightly  blue-bleached  by  con- 
finement in  the  tepid  sea-water.  The  contrast  of  their  waxen  white- 
ness with  her  blue  woollen  skirt,  and  with  even  the  skin  of  her 
sunburnt  hands  and  wrists,  apparently  amused  her,  and  she  sat  for 
some  moments  with  her  elbows  on  her  knees,  her  skirts  slightly 
raised,  contemplating  them,  and  curling  her  toes  with  evident  satis- 
faction. The  firelight  playing  upon  the  rich  coloring  of  iier  face, 
the  fringe  of  jet-black  curls  that  almost  met  the  thick  sweep  of 
eyebrows  and  left  her  only  a white  strip  of  forehead,  her  short 
upper  lip  and  small  chin,  rounded  but  resolute,  completed  a piquant 
and  striking  figure.  The  rich  brown  shadows  on  the  smoke  stained 
walls  and  ceiling,  the  occasional  starting  into  relief  of  the  scutch- 
eons of  brilliant  plumage,  and  the  momentary  glitter  of  the  steel 
barrels  made  a quaint  background  to  this  charming  picture.  Sit- 
ting there,  and  following  some  lingering  memory  of  her  tramp  on 
the  marsh,  she  hummed  to  herself  a few  notes  of  the  bugle  call 
that  had  impressed  her,  at  first  softly,  and  finally  with  the  full 
pitch  of  her  voice. 

Suddenly  she  stopped. 

There  was  a faint  and  unmistakable  rapping  on  the  floor  beneath 
her.  It  was  distinct,  but  cautiously  given,  as  if  intended  to  be 
audible  to  her  alone.  For  a moment  she  stood  upright,  her  feet 
still  bare  and  glistening  on  the  otter-skin  that  served  us  a rug. 
There  were  two  doors  to  the  room,  one  from  which  her  brother  had 
disappeared,  which  led  to  the  steps,  the  other  giving  on  the  back 
gallery,  looking  inland.  With  a quick  instinct  she  caught  up  her 
gun  and  ran  to  that  one,  but  not  before  a rapid  scramble  near  the 
railing  was  followed  by  a cautious  opening  of  the  door.  She  was 
just  in  time  to  shut  it  on  the  extended  arm  and  light  blue  sleeve  of 
an  army  overcoat  that  protruded  through  the  opening,  and  for  a 
moment  threw  her  whole  weight  against  it. 

“A  dhrop  of  whiskey,  miss,  for  the  love  of  God  1” 

She  retained  her  hold,  cocked  her  weapon,  and  stepped  back  a 
pace  from  the  door.  The  blue  sleeve  was  followed  by  the  rest  of 
the  overcoat,  and  a blue  cap  with  the  infantry  blazoning  and  the 
letter  “ II  ” on  its  peak  They  were  for  the  moment  more  distin- 
guishable than  the  man  beneath  them,  grimed  and  blackened 
with  the  slime  of  the  marsh.  But  what  could  be  seen  of  his  mud- 
stained  face  was  more  grotesque  than  terrifying.  A combination 
of  weakness  and  audacity,  insinuation  and  timidity,  struggled 
through  the  dirt  for  expression.  His  small  blue  eyes  were  not 
ill-natured,  and  even  the  intruding  arm  trembled  more  from  ex- 
haustion than  passion. 

“ On’y  a dhrop,  miss,”  he  repeated,  piteously,  “ and  av  ye  pleeze, 
quick ! afore  I’m  stharved  with  the  cold  entoirely.” 

She  looked  at  him  intently — without  lowering  her  gun. 

“ Who  are  you  ?” 

“ Then  it’s  the  truth  I’ll  tell  ye,  miss.  Whisth,  then  !”  he  said, 
in  a half  whisper ; “ I’m  a desarter !” 

“ Then  it  was  you  that  was  doggiu’  us  on  the  marsh  ?” 

“It  was  the  sarjint  I was  lavin’,  miss.” 

She  looked  at  him  hesitatingly.  “Stay  outside  there;  if  you. 
move  a step  into  the  room,  I’ll  blow  you  out  of  it.” 

He  stepped  back  on  the  gallery.  She  dosed  the  door,  bolted  it, 
and  still  holding  the  gun,  opened  a cupboard,  poured  out  a glass 
of  whiskey,  aud  returning  to  the  door,  opened  it,  and  handed  hirrx 
the  liquor. 

She  watched  him  drain  it  eagerly,  saw  the  fiery  stimulant  put 
life  into  his  shivering  frame,  trembling  hands,  and  kindle  his  dull 
eye,  and — quietly  raised  her  gun  again. 

“ Ah,  put  it  down,  miss — put  it  down  ! Fwhot’s  the  use?  Shure 
the  bullets  ye  carry  in  them  ois  of  ye’s  is  more  deadly  1 It’s  out 
here  oi’ll  sthand— glory  be  to  God — all  night,  without  movin’  a fut 
till  the  sarjint  comes  to  take  me,  av  ye  won’t  levil  them  ois  at  me 
like  that.  Ah,  whirra ! look  at  that  now ! But  it’s  a goddess  she 
is— the  livin’  Jaynus  of  warr,  sthandin’  there  like  a statoo,  wid  her 
alybaster  feet  put  forward.” 

In  her  pride  and  conscious  superiority  any  suggestion  of  shame 
at  thus  appearing  before  a common  man  and  a mendicant  was  as 
impossible  to  her  nature  as  it  would  have  been  to  a queen  or  the 
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goddess  of  his  simile.  His  presence  and  his  compliment  alike 
passed  her  cairn  modesty  unchallenged.  The  wretched  scamp 
recognized  the  fact  and  felt  its  power,  and  it  was  with  a supersti- 
tious reverence,  asserting  itself  through  his  native  extravagance, 
that  Ire  raised  his  grimy  hand  to  his  cap  in  military  salute  and 
became  respectfully  rigid. 

“ Then  tire  sogers  were  huntin’  you  V ’ she  said,  thoughtfully, 
lowering  her  weapon. 

“Thrue  for  you,  miss,  they  worr;  and  it’s  meself  that  was  lyin' 
flat  in  the  ditch  wid  me  fay tu res  makin’  an  illigunt  cast  in  the 
mud — more  betoken,  as  ye  see  even  now — and  the  sarjint  and  his 
daytail  thrampiu’  round  me.  It  was  thin  tint  the  mortial  eowld 
sthruck  through  me  mouth,  and  made  me  wake  for  the  whiskey  that 
would  resthore  me.” 

“ What  did  you  desert  for?” 

“Ah,  list  to  that  now ! Fwhatdid  Idesartfer?  Shore,  ev  there 
was  the  ghost  of  an  incmy  round,  it’s  meself  that  would  be  in  the 
front  now.  But  it  was  the  letthers  from  me  ould  mother,  miss, 
that  is  sthruck  wid  a mortial  illness — long  life  to  her! — in  County 
Clare,  and  me  sisthei's  in  Ninth  Avenue  in  New  Yorrk,  foruint  the 
davpo,  that  is  brekken  their  harruts  over  me  listin’  in  the  Fourth 
Infanthry  to  do  duty  in  a haythen  wilderness.  Av  it  was  the  cav- 
alry— anil  it’s  me  own  father  that  was  in  the  Innishkillen  Dthra- 
goons,  miss — oi  wouldn’t  moind.  Wid  a horse  betune  me  legs,  it’s 
on  parade  oi’d  be  now,  miss,  and  not  wandhering  over  the  bare 
flare  of  the  marsh,  stharved  wid  the  eowld,  the  thirst,  and  hunger, 
wid  the  mud  and  the  moire  thick  on  me,  facin’  an  illigant  young 
loddy  as  is  the  ekal  ov  a Fay  Id-Marshal’s  darter — not  to  sphakcov 
Kernal  Preston’s — ez  couldn’t  hold  a candle  to  her.” 

Brought  up  on  the  Spanish  frontier,  Maggie  Culpeper  was  one 
of  the  few  American  girls  who  was  not  familiar  with  the  Irish 
race.  The  rare  smile  that  momentarily  lit  up  her  petulant  mouth 
seemed  to  justify  the  intruder’s  praise.  But  it  passed  quickly, 
and  she  returned,  dryly: 

“ That  means  you  want  more  drink,  suthin’  to  eat,  and  clothes. 
Suppose  iny  brother  comes  back  and  ketches  you  here?" 

“Shore,  miss,  he’s  just  now  huntin’  me,  along  with  his  two  hay- 
then  Diggers,  beyond  the  laygoon  there.  It  worr  the  vellar  one 
that  sphotted  me  lyin’  there  in  the  ditch ; it  worr  only  your  own 
oiycs,  miss — more  power  to  their  beauty  for  that ! — that  saw  me 
folly  him  unbeknownst  here ; and  that  desaved  them,  ye  see.” 

The  young  girl  remained  for  an  instant  silent  and  thoughtful. 

“ We’re  no  friends  of  the  fort,”  she  said,  flnallv,  “ but  I don’t 
reckon  for  that  reason  my  brother  will  cotton  to  yon.  Stay  out 
tliar  where  ye  are  till  I come  to  ye.  If  you  hear  me  singin’  again, 
you’ll  know  he’s  come  back,  and  ye’d  better  scoot  with  what  you’ve 
already  got,  and  be  thankful.” 

She  shut  the  door  again  and  locked  it,  went  into  the  dining-room, 
returned  with  some  provisions  wrapped  in  paper,  took  a common 
wicker  flask  from  the  wall,  passed  into  her  brother’s  bedroom,  and 
came  out  with  a flannel  shirt,  “overalls,”  and  a coarse  Indian 
blanket,  and  reopening  the  door,  placed  them  before  the  astonished 
and  delighted  vagabond.  His  eye  glistened  ; he  began,  “ Glory  be 
to  God  !”  but  for  once  his  habitual  extravagance  failed  him.  Na- 
ture triumphed  with  a more  eloquent  silence  over  his  well-worn 
art.  He  hurriedly  wiped  his  begrimed  face  and  eyes  with  the  shirt 
she  had  given  him,  and  catching  the  sleeve  of  her  rough  pea-jackSt 
in  his  dirty  hand,  raised  it  to  his  lips. 

“ Go !”  she  said,  imperiously.  “ Get  away  while  you  can.” 

“ Av  it  va8  me  last  words — it’s  speechless  oi  am,”  he  stammered, 
and  disappeared  over  the  railing. 

She  remained  for  a moment  holding  the  door  half  open,  and 
gazing  into  the  darkness  that  seemed  to  flow  in  like  a tide.  Then 
she  shut  it,  and  going  into  her  bedroom,  resumed  her  interrupted 
torlet.  When  she  emerged  again  she  was  smartly  stockinged 
and  slippered,  and  even  the  blue  serge  skirt  was  exchanged  for  a 
bright  print,  with  a white  fichu  tied  around  her  throat.  An  attempt 
to  subdue  her  rebellious  curls  had  resulted  in  the  construction 
from  their  ruins  of  a low  Norman  arch  across  her  forehead,  with 
pillared  abutments  of  ringlets.  When  her  brother  returned  a few 
moments  later,  she  did  not  look  up,  but  remained,  perhaps  a little 
ostentatiously,  bending  over  the  fire. 

“Bob  allowed  that  a fort  boat  was  huntin’  men — deserters, 
I reckon,”  said  Jim,  aggrievedly.  “ Wanted  me  to  believe  that  he 
saw  one  on  the  marsh  hidin’.  On’y  an  Injin  lie,  I reckon,  to  git  a 
little  extra  fire-water  for  toting  me  out  to  the  bresh  on  a fool’s 
errand.” 

“ Oh,  that's  where  you  went !”  said  Maggie,  addressing  the  fire. 
“Since  when  hev  you  tuk  partnership  with  the  guv’nment  and 
Kernel  Preston  to  hunt  up  and  take  keer  of  their  property  ?” 

“ Well,  I ain’t  goin’  to  hev  such  wreckage  as  they  pick  up  and 
enlist  set  adrift  on  our  marshes,  Mag,”  said  Jim,  decidedly. 

“ What  would  you  hev  done  had  you  ketched  him  ?”  said  Mag- 
gie, looking  suddenly  into  her  brother’s  face. 

“ Given  him  a dose  of  snipe-shot  that  he’d  remember,  and  be 
thankful  it  wasn’t  slugs,”  said  Jim,  promptly.  Observing  a deeper 
seriousness  in  her  attitude,  he  added,  “ Why,  if  it  was  in  war-time, 
he’d  get  a ba/l  from  them  sogers  on  Bight.” 

“ Yes,  but  you  ’ain’t  got  no  call  to  interfere,”  said  Maggie. 

“’Ain’t  I?  Why,  he’s  no  better  than  an  outlaw.  I ain’t  sure 
that  he  hasn’t  been  stealin’  or  killin’  somebody  over  theer.” 

“ Not  that  man  !”  said  Maggie,  impulsively. 

“ Not  what  man  ?”  said  her  brother,  facing  her  quickly. 

“Why,”  returned  Maggie,  repairing  her  indiscretion  with  femi- 
nine dexterity,  “not  any  man  who  might  have  knocked  you  and 
me  over  on  the  marshes  in  the  dusk,  and  grabbed  our  guns.” 

“ Wish  he’d  hev  tried  it,”  said  the  brother,  with  a superior  smile, 
but  a quickly  rising  color.  “ Where  d’ye  suppose  I'd  hev  been  all 
the  while?" 

Maggie  saw  her  mistake,  and  for  the  first  time  in  her  life  re- 
solved to  keep  a secret  from  her  brother — overnight.  “Supper’s 
gettin’  cold,”  she  said,  rising. 

They  went  into  the  dining-room — an  apartment  as  plainly  fur- 
nished as  the  one  they  had  quitted,  but  on  its  shelves,  cupboards, 
and  closely  fitting  boarding  bearing  out  the  general  nautical  sug- 
gestion of  the  house — and  seated  themselves  before  a small  table 
on  which  their  frugal  meal  was  spread.  In  this  tite-d-titr  position 
Jim  suddenly  laid  down  his  knife  and  fork,  and  stared  at  his  sister. 

“Hello!”' 

“What’s  the  matter?”  said  Maggie,  starting  slightly.  “How 
you  do  skeer  one !” 

“ Who’s  been  prinkin’,  eh  ?” 

“My  ha’r  was  in  kinks  all  along  o’  that  hat,”  said  Maggie,  with 
a return  of  higher  color,  “ atid  I had  to  straighten  it.  It’s  a boy’s 
hat,  not  a girl’s.” 

“But  that  necktie  and  that  gown,  and  all  those  frills  and 
tuckers  ?”  continued  Jim,  generalizing,  with  a rapid  twirling  of  his 
fingers  over  her.  “Are  you  expectin’  Judge  Martin  or  the  ex- 
pressman this  evening  ?” 

Judge  Martin  was  the  lawyer  of  Longport,  who  had  proven  her 
father's  will,  and  had  since  raved  about  his  single  interview  with 
the  Kingfisher’s  beautiful  daughter;  the  expressman  was  a young 
fellow  who  was  popularly  supposed  to  have  left  his  heart  while 
delivering  another  valuable  package  on  Maggie  in  person,  and  had 
“never  been  the  same  man  since.”  It  was  a well-worn  fraternal 
pleasantry  that  had  done  duty  many  a winter  evening,  as  a happy 
combination  of  moral  admonition  and  cheerfulness.  Maggie  usu- 
ally paid  it  the  tribute  of  a quick  little  laugh  and  a sisterly  pinch, 
but  that  evening  those  marks  of  approbation  were  withheld. 


“ Jim  dear,”  said  she,  when  their  Spartan  repast  was  concluded, 
and  they  were  re-established  before  the  living-room  fire,  “ what 
was  it  the  Redwood  Mill  Kempany  offered  you  for  that  piece  near 
Dead  Man’s  Slough  ?” 

Jim  took  his  pipe  from  his  lips  long  enough  to  say,  “Ten  thou- 
sand dollars,”  and  put  it  back  again. 

“And  what  do  ye  kalkilatc  all  our  property,  letting  alone  this 
yer  house  and  the  drift-wood  front,  is  worth  all  together?” 

“ Includin’  wot  the  guv’nment  owes  us — for  that’s  all  ours,  ye 
know?”  said  Jim,  quickly. 

“No;  leavin’  that  out — jest  for  greens,  you  know,”  suggested 
Maggie. 

“ Well,  nigh  outer  a hundred  and  seventy-five  thousand  dollars, 
I reckon,  by  and  large.” 

“That’s  a heap  o’  money,  Jim!  I reckon  old  Kernel  Preston 
wouldn’t  raise  that  in  a hundred  years,”  continued  Maggie,  warm- 
ing her  knees  by  the  fire. 

“In  five  million  years,”  said  Jim,  promptly  sweeping  away  fur- 
ther discussion.  After  a pause,  he  added,  “ You  and  me,  Mag,  kin 
see  anybody’s  pile,  and  go  ’em  fifty  thousand  better.” 

There  were  a few  moments  of  complete  silence,  in  which  Maggie 
smoothed  her  knees,  and  Jim’s  pipe,  which  seemed  to  have  become 
gorged  and  apoplectic  with  its  owner’s  wealth,  snored  unctu- 
ously. 

“Jim  dear, what  if — it’s  on’v  an  idea  of  mine, you  know — what 
if  you  sold  that  piece  to  the  Redwood  Mill,  and  we  jest  tuk  that 
money  and — and — and  jest  lifted  the  ha’r  offer  them  folks  at 
Longport?  Jest  as-tonished  ’em!  Jest  tuk  the  best  rooms  in 
that  new  hotel,  got  a boss  and  buggy,  dressed  ourselves,  you  and 
me,  fit  to  kill,  and  made  them  fort  people  take  a back  seat  in  the 
Lord’s  Tabernacle  oncet  for  all.  You  see  what  I mean,  Jim,” 
she  said,  hastily,  as  her  brother  seemed  to  be  succumbing,  like  his 
pipe,  in  apoplectic  astonishment,  “jest  on’y  to  slut w ’em  what  we 
could  do  if  we  keerd.  Lord!  when  we  done  it  and  spent  the 
money  we’d  jest  snap  our  fingers  and  skip  back  yer  ez  nat’ral  ez 
life.  Ye  don’t  think,  Jim,”  she  said,  suddenly  turning  half  fierce- 
ly upon  him,  “ that  I’d  allow  to  lire  among  ’em — to  stay  a mi  net 
after  that !” 

Jim  laid  down  his  pipe,  and  gazed  at  his  sister  with  stony  de- 
liberation. “And — what — do— you — kalkilate — to  make  by  all 
that?”  he  said,  with  scornful  distinctness. 

“ Why,  jest  to  show  ’em  we  have  got  money,  and  could  buy  ’em 
all  up  if  we  wanted  to.”  returned  Maggie,  slicking  boldly  to  her 
guns,  albeit  with  a vague  conviction  that  her  fire  was  weakened 
through  elevation,  and  somewhat  alarmed  at  the  deliberation  of 
the  enemy. 

“ And  you  mean  to  say  they  don’t  know  it  now  ?”  he  continued, 
with  slow  derision. 

“No,”  said  Maggie.  “Why,  theer’s  that  new  school-marm  over 
at  Longport — you  know,  Jim,  the  one  that  wanted  to  take  your 
picter  in  your  boat  for  a young  smuggler,  or  fancy  pirate,  or  Eye- 
talian  fisherman,  and  allowed  that  your  ljandsomcd  some,  and  of- 
fered to  pay  you  for  sittin’ — do  you  reckon  she'll  believe  you 
owned  the  land  her  school-house  was  built  on  ? No  ! Lots  of  ’em 
don’t.  Lots  of  ’em  thinks  we’re  poor  and  low  down,  and  them 
ez  doesn’t,  thinks — ” 

“ What  ?”  asked  her  brother,  sharply. 

“ That  we’re  mean.” 

The  quick  color  came  to  Jim’s  cheek.  “So,”  he  said,  facing 
her  quickly,  “ for  the  sake  of  a lot  of  riffraff  and  scum  that’s 
drifted  here  around  us,  jest  for  the  sake  of  cuttin’  a swell  before 
them,  you’ll  go  out  among  the  hounds  ez  allowed  your  mother 
was  a Spanish  nigger  or  a kanaka,  ez  called  your  father  a pirate 
and  land-grabber,  ez  much  ez  allowed  he  was  shot  by  some  one  or 
killed  himself  a purpose,  ez  suid  you  was  a heathen  and  a looney 
because  you  didn’t  go  to  school  or  church  along  with  their  trash, 
ez  kept  away  from  maw’s  sickness  ez  if  it  was  small  pox,  and  dad’s 
fun’ral  ez  if  he  was  a hoss-thief,  and  left  you  and  me  to  watch  his 
coffin  on  the  marshes  all  night  till  the  tide  kem  back.  And  now 
you — you  thnt  j’ined  hands  with  me  that  night  over  our  father 
lyin’  there  cold  and  despised  ez  if  he  was  a dead  dog  thrown  up 
by  the  tide,  and  swore  that  ez  long  ez  that  tide  ebbed  and  flowed  it 
couldn’t  bring  you  to  them,  or  them  to  you  again — you  now  want 
what? — what?  Why,  to  go  and  cast  your  lot  among  ’em,  and 
live  among  ’em,  and  join  in  their  Godforsaken  holler  foolishness, 
and — and — and — ” 

“ Stop  ! It’s  a lie ! I didn't  say  that.  Don’t  you  dare  to  say  it  I” 
said  the  girl,  springing  to  her  feet,  and  facing  her  brother  in  turn, 
with  flashing  eyes. 

For  a moment  the  two  stared  at  each  other,  it  might  have  been 
as  in  a mirror,  so  perfectly  were  their  passions  reflected  in  each 
line,  shade,  and  color  of  the  other’s  face.  It  was  as  if  they  had 
each  confronted  their  own  passionate  and  wilful  souls,  and  were 
frightened.  It  had  often  occurred  before,  always  with  the  same 
invariable  ending.  The  young  man’s  eyes  lowered  first;  the  girl’s 
filled  with  tears. 

“ Well,  ef  ye  didn’t  mean  that,  what  did  ye  mean  ?”  said  Jim, 
sinking,  with  sullen  apology,  back  into  his  chair. 

“ I — only — meant  it — for — revenge,”  sobbed  Maggie. 

“Oh!”  said  Jim,  as  if  allowing  his  higher  nature  to  lie  touched 
by  this  noble  instinct  “But  I didn’t  jest  see  where  the  revenge 
kem  in.” 

“No?  But  never  mind  now,  Jim,”  said  Maggie,  ostentatiously 
ignoring,  after  the  fashion  of  her  sex,  the  trouble  she  had  pro- 
duced ; “ but  to  think — that — that — you  thought — ’’  (sobbing.) 

“ But  I didn’t,  Mag — ” (caressingly). 

With  this  very  vague  and  impotent  conclusion,  Maggie  per- 
mitted herself  to  be  drawn  beside  her  brother,  and  for  a few  mo- 
ments they  plumed  each  other’s  ruffled  feathers,  and  smoothed 
each  other’s  lifted  crests  like  two  beautiful  young  specimens  of 
that  halcyon  genus  to  which  they  were  popularly  supposed  to  be- 
long. At  the  end  of  half  an  hour  Jim  rose,  and,  yawning  slightly, 
said,  in  a perfunctory  way, 

“Where’s  the  book?” 

The  book  in  question  was  the  Bible.  It  had  been  the  self-im- 
posed custo.m  of  these  two  young  people  to  read  aloud  a chapter 
every  night  as  their  one  vague  formula  of  literary  and  religious 
discipline.  When  it  was  produced,  Maggie,  presuming  on  his  af- 
fectionate and  penitential  condition,  suggested  that  to-night  he 
should  pick  out  “suthin’  interestin’.”  But  this  unorthodox  fri- 
volity was  sternly  put  aside  by  Jim,  albeit,  by  way  of  compromise, 
he  agreed  to  chance  it — open  its  pages  at  random. 

He  did  so.  Generally  he  allowed  himself  a moment’s  judicious 
pause  for  a certain  chaste  preliminary  inspection  necessary  before 
reading  aloud  to  a girl.  To-night  he  omitted  that  modest  precau- 
tion, and  in  a pleasant  voice,  which  in  reading  was  singularly  free 
from  colloquial  infelicities  of  pronunciation,  began  at  once : 

“ ‘Curse  ye,  Meroz,  said  the  Angel  of  the  Lord,  curse  ye  bitterly 
the  inhabitants  thereof,  because  they  came  not  to  the  help  of  the 
Lord,  to  the  help  of  the  Lord  against  the  mighty.’  ” 

“ Oh,  you  looked  first,”  said  Maggie. 

“ I didn't  now,  honest  Injin ! I just  opened.” 

“ Go  on,”  said  Maggie,  eagerly  shoving  him  and  interposing  her 
neck  over  his  shoulder. 

And  Jim  continued  Deborah’s  wonderful  songof  Jael  and  Sisera 
to  the  bitter  end  of  its  strong  monosyllabic  climax. 

“There,”  he  said,  closing  the  volume,  “that's  what  / call  re- 
venge. That’s  the  real  Scripture  thing;  no  fancy  frills  theer.” 

“ Yes ; but,  Jim  dear,  don’t  you  see  that  she  treated  him  first — 


sorter  got  round  him  with  free  milk  and  butter,  and  reg’lariy 
blandished  him,"  argued  Maggie,  earnestly. 

But  Jim  declined  to  accept  this  feminine  suggestion,  or  to  pur- 
sue the  subject  further,  and  after  a fraternal  embrace  they  sepa- 
rated for  the  night.  Jim  lingered  long  enough  to  look  after  the 
fastening  of  the  doOr  and  windows,  and  Maggie  remained  for  some 
moments  at  her  casement  looking  across  the  gallery  to  the  marsh 
beyond. 

The  moon  had  risen,  the  tide  was  half  up.  Whatever  sign  or 
trace  of  alien  footprint  or  occupation  had  been  there  was  already 
smoothly  obliterated;  even  the  configuration  of  the  land  had 
changed.  A black  cape  had  disappeared,  a level  line  of  shore  had 
been  eaten  into  by  teeth  of  glistening  silver.  The  whole  dark 
surface  of  the  marsh  was  beginning  to  be  streaked  with  shining 
veins,  ns  if  a new  life  was  coursing  through  it.  Part  of  the  ojien 
bay  before  the  fort,  encroaching  upon  the  shore,  seemed  in  the 
moonlight  to  be  reaching  a white  and  outstretched  arm  toward  the 
nest  of  the  Kingfisher. 

IIL 

The  reveille  at  Fort  Redwood  had  been  supplemented  full  five 
minutes  by  the  voice  of  Lieutenant  George  Calvert’s  servant  be- 
fore that  young  officer  struggled  from  his  bed.  His  head  was 
splitting,  his  tongue  and  lips  were  dry  and  feverish,  his  bloodshot 
eyes  were  shrinking  from  the  insufferable  light  of  the  day,  his 
mind  a confused  medley  of  the  past  night  and  the  present  morn- 
ing, of  cards  and  wild  revelry,  and  the  vision  of  a reproachfully 
trim  orderly  standing  at  his  door  with  reports  and  orders  which 
he  now  held  composedly  in  his  hand;  for  Lieutenant  Calvert  had 
been  enjoying  a symposium  variously  known  as  “Stag  Feed”  and 
“ A Wild  ami  Stormy  Night”  with  several  of  his  brother  officers, 
and  a sickening  conviction  that  it  was  not  the  first  or  the  last 
time  he  had  indulged  in  these  festivities.  At  that  moment  he 
loathed  himself,  and  then  after  the  usual  derelict  fashion  cursed 
the  fate  that  had  sent  him,  after  graduating,  to  a frontier  garri- 
son, the  dull  monotony  of  whose  duties  made  the  border  horse- 
play of  dissipation  a relief.  Already  he  had  reached  the  misera- 
ble point  of  envying  the  veteran  capacities  of  his  superiors  and 
equals.  “ If  I could  drink  like  Kirby  or  Crowninshield,  or  if  there 
was  any  other  cursed  thing  a man  could  do  in  this  hole,”  he  had 
wretchedly  repeated  to  himself,  after  each  misspent  occasion,  and 
yet  already  he  was  looking  forward  to  them  as  part  of  a “sub’s” 
duty,  and  worthy  his  emulation.  Already  the  dream  of  social  rec- 
reation fostered  by  West  Point  had  been  rudely  dispelled.  Be- 
yond the  garrison  circle  of  Colonel  Preston’s  family  and  two  offi- 
cers’ wives,  there  was  no  society.  The  vague  distrust  and  civil 
jealousy  with  which  some  frontier  communities  regard  the  Feder- 
al power,  heightened  in  this  instance  by  the  uncompromising  atti- 
tude the  government  had  taken  toward  the  settlers’  severe  Indian 
policy,  had  kept  the  people  of  Longport  aloof  from  the  fort.  The 
regimental  band  might  pipe  to  them  on  Saturdays,  but  they  would 
not  dance. 

Howbeit,  Lieutenant  Calvert  dressed  himself  with  uncertain 
hands,  but  mechanical  regularity  and  neatness,  and,  under  the  au- 
tomatic training  of  discipline  and  duty,  tnannged  to  button  his 
tunic  tightly  over  his  feelings,  to  pull  himself  together  with  his 
sword-belt,  compressing  a still  cadet-like  waist,  and  to  present 
that  indescribable  combination  of  precision  and  jauntiness  which 
his  brother  officers  too  often  allowed  to  lapse  into  frontier  care- 
lessness. His  closely  clipped  light  hair,  yet  dripping  from  a plunge 
in  the  cold  water,  had  been  brushed  and  parted  with  military  ex- 
actitude, and  when  surmounted  bv  his  cap,  with  the  peak,  in  an 
artful  suggestion  of  extra  smartness,  tipped  forward  over  his  eyes, 
only  his  pale  face — a shade  lighter  than  his  little  blond  mustache 
— showed  his  last  night’s  excesses.  He  was  mechanically  reach- 
ing for  his  sword,  and  staring  confusedly  at  the  papers  on  his 
table,  when  his  servant  interrupted. 

“ Major  Bromley  arranged  that  Lieutenant  Kirby  takes  your 
sash  this  morning,  as  you’re  not  well,  sir,  and  you’re  to  report  for 
special  to  the  Colonel,”  he  added,  pointing  discreetly  to  the  en- 
velope. 

Touched  by  this  consideration  of  his  superior,  Major  Bromley, 
who  had  been  one  of  the  veterans  of  last  night’s  engagement, 
Calvert  mastered  the  contents  of  the  envelope  without  the  cus- 
tomary anathema  of  specials,  said,  “ Thank  you,  Parks,”  and  pass- 
ed out  on  the  veranda. 

The  glare  of  the  quiet  sunlit  quadrangle,  clean  as  a well-swept 
floor,  the  whitewashed  walls  and  galleries  of  the  barrack  buildings 
beyond,  the  white  and  green  palisade  of  officers’  cottages  on  either 
side,  and  the  glitter  of  a sentry’s  bayonet,  were,  for  a moment,  in- 
tolerable to  him.  Yet  by  a kind  of  subtle  irony,  never  before  had 
the  genius  and  spirit  of  the  vocation  he  had  chosen  seemed  to  be 
as  incarnate  as  in  the  scene  before  him.  Seclusion,  self-restraint, 
cleanliness,  regularity,  sobriety,  the  atmosphere  of  a wholesome 
life,  the  austere  reserve  of  a monastery,  without  its  mysterious  or 
pensive  meditation,  were  all  there.  To  escape  which  he  had  of  his 
ow  n free-will  successively  accepted  a fool’s  distraction,  the  inevi- 
table result  of  which  was  the  viewing  of  them  the  next  morning 
with  tremulous  nerves  and  aching  eyeballs. 

An  hour  later  Lieutenant  George  Calvert  had  received  his  final 
instructions  from  Colonel  Preston  to  take  charge  of  a small  detach- 
ment to  recover  and  bring  back  certain  deserters,  but  notably  one, 
Dennis  McCaffrey,  of  Company  H,  charged  additionally  with  muti- 
nous solicitations  and  example.  As  Calvert  stood  before  his 
superior,  that  distinguished  officer,  whose  oratorical  powers  had 
been  considerably  stimulated  through  a long  course  of  “ return- 
ing thanks  for  the  army,”  slightly  expanded  his  chest,  and  said, 
paternally : 

“ I am  aware,  Mr.  Calvert,  that  duties  of  this  kind  are  somewhat 
distasteful  to  young  officers,  and  are  apt  to  be  considered  in  the 
light  of  police  detail;  but  I must  remind  you  that  no  one  part  of 
a soldier’s  duty  can  be  held  more  important  or  honorable  than 
another,  and  that  the  fulfilment  of  any  one,  however  trifling,  must, 
with  honor  to  himself  and  security  to  his  comrades,  receive  his 
fullest  devotion.  A sergeant  and  a file  of  men  might  perform  your 
duty,  but  I require,  in  addition,  the  discretion,  courtesy,  and  con- 
sideration of  a gentleman  who  will  command  an  equal  respect 
from  those  with  whom  his  duty  brings  him  in  contact.  The  unhappy 
prejudices  which  the  settlers  show  to  the  military  authority  here 
render  this,  as  you  are  aware,  a difficult  service,  but  I believe  that 
you  will,  without  forgetting  the  respect  due  to  yourself  and  the 
government  you  represent,  avoid  arousing  these  prejudices  by  any 
harshness,  or  inviting  any  conflict  with  the  civil  authority.  The 
limits  of  their  authority  you  w ill  find  in  your  written  instructions, 
but  you  might  gain  their  confidence  and  impress  them,  Mr.  Calvert, 
with  the  idea  of  your  being  their  auxiliary  in  the  interests  of  justice, 
you  understand.  Even  if  you  are  unsuccessful  in  bringing  back 
the  men,  you  will  do  your  best  to  ascertain  if  their  escape  has  been 
due  to  the  sympathy  of  the  settlers,  or  even  with  their  preliminary 
connivance.  They  may  not  be  aware  that  inciting  enlisted  men 
to  desert  is  a criminal  offence ; you  will  use  your  own  discretion  in 
informing  them  of  the  fact,  or  not,  as  occasion  may  serve  you.  I 
have  only  to  add  that  while  you  are  on  the  waters  of  this  bay  and 
the  land  covered  by  its  tides  you  have  no  opposition  of  authority, 
and  are  responsible  to  no  one  but  your  military  superiors.  Good- 
by,  Mr.  Calvert.  Let  me  hear  a good  account  of  you." 

Considerably  moved  by  Colonel  Preston’s  manner,  which  was  as 
paternal  and  real  as  his  rhetoric  was  somewhat  perfunctory,  Cal- 
vert half  forgot  his  woes  as  he  stepped  from  the  Commandant's 
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piazza.  But  he  had  to  face  a group  of  his  brother  officers,  who 
were  awaiting  him : 

“ Good-bv,  Calvert,”  said  Major  Bromley ; “ a day  or  two  out  on 
grass  won’t  hurt  you,  and  a change  from  commissary  whiskey 
will  put  you  all  right.  By- the- way,  if  you  hear  of  any  better  stuff 
at  Westport  than  they’re  giving  us  here,  sample  it,  and  let  us  know. 
Take  care  of  yourself.  Give  your  men  a chance  to  talk  to  you 
now  and  then,  and  you  may  get  something  from  them,  especially 
Donovan.  Keep  your  eye  on  Ramon.  You  can  trust  your  ser- 
geant straight  along.” 

“ Good-by,  George,”  said  Kirby.  “ I suppose  the  old  man  told 
you  that  although  no  part  of  a soldier’s  duty  was  better  than 
another,  your  service  was  a very  delicate  one,  just  fitted  for  you — 
eh?  lie  always  does  when  he’s  cut  out  some  hellish  scrub-work 
for  a chap.  And  told  you,  too,  that  as  long  as  you  didn’t  go 
ashore,  and  kept  to  a despatch-boat  or  an  eight-oared  gig,  where 
you  couldn’t  deploy  your  men  or  dress  a line,  you’d  he  invin- 
cible.” 

“He  did  say  something  like  that,”  smiled  Calvert,  with  an 
uneasy  recollection,  however,  that  it  was  the  part  of  his  superior’s 
speech  that  particularly  impressed  him. 

“Of  course,’’  said  Kirby,  gravely ; “ that , as  an  infantry  officer, 
is  clearly  your  duty." 

“And  don’t  forget,  George,”  said  Rollins,  still  more  gravely, 
“ that  whatever  may  befall  you,  you  lielong  to  a section  of  that 
numerically  small  but  powerfully  diversified  organization — the 
American  army.  Remember  that  in  the  hour  of  peril  you  can 
address  your  men  in  any  language,  and  be  perfectly  understood. 
And  remember  that  when  you  proudly  stand  before  them,  the  eyes 
not  only  of  your  own  country,  but  of  nearly  all  the  others,  are  upon 
you.  Good-by,  Georgey.  1 heard  the  Major  hint  something  about 
whiskey.  They  say  that  old  pirate  Kingfisher  Culpeper  had  a 
stock  of  the  real  thing  from  Robertson  County  laid  in  his  she- 
bang on  the  marsh  just  before  he  died.  Pity  we  aren’t  on  terms 
with  them,  for  the  cubs  cannot  drink  it,  and  might  be  induced  to 
sell.  Shouldn’t  wonder,  by-the-way,  if  your  friend  McCaffrey  was 
hanging  round  somewhere  there;  he  always  had  a keen  scent. 
You  might  confiscate  il  us  an  ‘ incitement  to  desertion,’  you  know. 
The  girl’s  pretty,  and  ought  to  be  growing  up  now.” 

But  Imply  at  this  point  the  sergeant  stopped  further  raillery  by 
reporting  the  detachment  ready;  and  drawing  his  sword,  Calvert, 
with  a confused  head,  a remorseful  heart,  but  au  unfaltering  step, 
marched  off  his  men  on  his  delicate  mission. 

It  was  four  o’clock  when  he  entered  Jonesville.  Following  a 
matter-of-fact  idea  of  his  own,  he  had  brought  his  men  the  greater 
distance  by  a circuitous  route  through  the  woods,  thus  avoiding  the 
ostentatious  exposure  of  his  party  on  the  open  bay  in  a well-manned 
boat  to  an  extended  view  from  the  three  leagues  of  shore  and 
marsh  opposite.  Crossing  the  stream  which  here  separated  him 
from  the  Dedlow  Marsh  by  the  common  ferry,  he  had  thus  been 
enabled  to  halt  unperceived  below  the  settlement,  and  occupy  the 
two  roads  by  which  the  fugitives  could  escape  inland.  He  had 
deemed  it  not  impossible  that  after  the  previous  visit  of  the  ser- 
geant, the  deserters  hidden  in  the  vicinity  might  return  to  Jones- 
ville in  the  belief  that  the  visit  would  not  be  repeated  so  soon. 
Leaving  a part  of  his  small  force  to  patrol  the  road,  and  another 
to  deploy  over  the  upland  meadows,  he  entered  the  village.  By 
the  exercise  of  some  boyish  diplomacy  and  a certain  prepossess- 
ing grace,  which  he  knew  when  and  how  to  employ,  he  became 
satisfied  that  the  objects  of  his  quest  were  not  there;  however, 
their  whereabouts  might  have  been  known  to  the  people.  Divid- 
ing his  party  again,  he  concluded  to  take  a corporal  and  a few  men, 
and  explore  the  lower  marshes  himself. 

The  preoccupation  of  duty,  exercise,  and  perhaps,  above  all,  the 
keen  stimulus  of  the  iodine-laden  salt  air  seemed  to  clear  his  mind 
and  invigorate  his  body.  He  had  never  been  in  the  marsh  before, 
and  enjoyed  its  novelty  with  the  zest  of  youth.  It  was  the  hour 
when  the  tide  of  its  feathered  life  was  at  its  flood.  Clouds  of  duck 
and  teal  passing  from  the  fresh  water  of  the  river  to  the  salt  pools 
of  the  marshes  perpetually  swept  his  path  with  flying  shadows ; at 
times  it  seemed  as  if  even  the  uncertain  ground  around  him  itself 
arose  and  sped  away  on  dusky  wings.  The  vicinity  of  hidden  pools 
and  sloughs  were  betrayed  by  startled  splashings ; a few  paces 
from  their  marching  feet  arose  the  sunlit  pinions  of  a swan.  The 
air  was  filled  with  multitudinous  small  cries  and  pipings.  In  this 
vocal  confusion  it  was  some  minutes  before  he  recognized  the 
voice  of  one  of  his  out-flankers  calling  to  the  other. 

An  important  discovery  had  been  made.  In  a long  tongue  of 
bushes  that  ran  down  to  the  marsh  they  had  found  a mud-stained 
uniform,  complete  even  to  the  cap,  bearing  the  initial  of  the  de- 
serter’s company. 

“Is  there  any  hut  or  cabin  hereabouts, Schmidt ?”  asked  Cal- 
vert. 

“Dot  vos  schoost  it,  Lefdennun,”  replied  his  corporal.  "Dot 
vos  de  shanty  from  der  Kingvisher — old  Gulbebber.  I pet  a dol- 
lar, py  shimminy,  dot  der  men  liaf  der  gekommt.” 

He  pointed  through  the  brake  to  a long  low  building  that 
now  raised  itself,  white  in  the  sunlight,  among  the  many  blackened 
piles.  Calvert  saw  in  a single  reconnoitring  glance  that  it  had 
but  one  approach — the  flight  of  steps  from  the  marsh.  Instructing 
his  men  to  fall  in  on  the  outer  edge  of  the  brake  and  await  his 
orders,  he  quickly  made  his  way  aeross  the  space,  nnd  ascended 
the  steps.  Passing  along  the  gailerv  he  knocked  at  the  front  door. 
There  was  no  response.  He  repeated  his  knock.  Then  the  win- 
dow beside  it  opened  suddenly,  and  he  was  confronted  with  the 
double  muzzle  of  a long  ducking  gun.  Glancing  instinctively  along 
the  barrels,  he  saw  at  their  other  extremity  the  bright  eyes,  brill- 
iant color,  and  small  set  mouth  of  a remarkably  handsome  girl. 
It  was  the  fact,  and  to  the  credit  of  his  training,  that  he  paid 
more  attention  to  the  eyes  than  to  the  challenge  of  the  shining 
tubes  before  him. 

“ Jest  stop  where  you  are,  will  you  1”  said  the  girl  determin- 
edly. 

Calvert’s  face  betrayed  not  the  slightest  terror  or  surprise. 
Immovable  as  on  parade,  he  carried  his  white-gloved  hand  to  his 
cap,  and  said,  gently,  “ With  pleasure.” 

“ Oh  yes,”  said  the  girl,  quickly ; “ but  if  you  move  a step,  I’ll  jest 
blow  you  and  your  gloves  offer  that  railin’  inter  the  marsh.” 

“ I trust  not,”  returned  Calvert,  smiling. 

“And  why?” 

“ Because  it  would  deprive  me  of  a few  moments’  conversation 
with  you,  and  I’ve  only  one  pair  of  gloves  with  me.” 

He  was  still  watching  her  beautiful  eyes— respectfully,  admir- 
ingly, and  strategically.  For  he  was  quite  convinced  that  if  he  did 
move  she  would  certainly  discharge  one  or  both  barrels  at  him. 

“ Where’s  the  rest  of  you  ?”  she  continued,  sharply. 

“ About  three  hundred  yards  away,  in  the  covert ; not  near 
enough  to  trouble  you.” 

“ Will  they  come  here?” 

“ I trust  not  ?” 

“ You  trust  not,”  she  repeated,  scornfully.  “ Why  ?” 

“ Because  they  would  be  disobeying  orders.” 

She  lowered  her  gun  slightly,  but  kept  her  black  brows  levelled 
at  him.  “ I reckon  I’m  a match  for  you,"  she  said,  with  a slightly 
contemptuous  glance  at  his  slight  figure,  and  opened  the  door. 
For  a moment  they  stood  looking  at  each  other.  He  saw,  besides 
the  handsome  face  and  eyes  that  had  charmed  him,  a tall,  slim 
figure,  made  broader  across  the  shoulders  by  an  open  pea-jacket 
that  showed  a man’s  red  flannel  shirt  belted  at  the  waist  over  a 
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blue  skirt,  with  the  collar  knotted  by  a sailor’s  black  handker- 
chief, and  turned  back  over  a pretty  though  sunburnt  throat.  She 
saw  a rather  undersized  young  fellow  in  a jaunty  undress  uniform, 
scant  of  gold  braid,  and  bearing  only  the  single  gold  shoulder-bar 
of  his  rank,  but  scrupulously  clean  and  well-fitting.  Light- 
colored  hair  cropped  close,  the  smallest  of  light  mustaches,  clear 
and  penetrating  blue  eyes,  and  a few  freckles  completed  a picture 
that  did  not  prepossess  her.  She  was  therefore  the  more  inclined 
to  resent  the  perfect  ease  and  self-possession  with  which  the 
stranger  carried  off  these  manifest  defects  before  her. 

She  laid  aside  the  gun,  put  her  hands  deep  in  the  pockets  of 
her  pea-jacket,  and  slightly  squaring  her  shoulders,  said,  curtly, 
“ What  do  you  want?” 

“ A very  little  information,  which  I trust  it  will  not  trouble  you 
to  give  me.  My  men  have  just  discovered  the  uniform  belong- 
ing to  a deserter  from  the  fort  lying  in  the  bushes  yonder.  Can 
you  give  me  the  slightest  idea  how  it  came  there  ?” 

“ What  right  have  you  trapseing  over  our  property?”  she  said, 
turning  upon  him  sharply  with  a slight  paling  of  color. 

“ None  whatever.” 

“Then  what  did  you  come  for?” 

“ To  ask  that  permission  in  case  you  would  give  me  no  informa- 
tion.” 

“ Why  don’t  you  ask  my  brother  and  not  a woman  ? Were  you 
afraid  ?” 

“ He  could  hardly  have  done  me  the  honor  of  placing  me  in 
more  peril  than  you  have,”  returned  Calvert,  smiling.  “Then  I 
have  the  pleasure  of  addressing  Miss  Culpeper  ?” 

“ I’m  Jim  Culpeper’s  sister.” 

“ And,  I believe,  equally  able  to  give  or  refuse  the  permission 
I ask.” 

“And  what  if  I refuse?” 

“ Then  I have  only  to  ask  pardon  for  having  troubled  you,  go 
back,  nnd  return  here  with  the  tide.  You  don’t  resist  that  with  a 
shot-gun,  do  you  ?”  he  asked,  pleasantly. 

Maggie  Culpeper  was  already  familiar  with  the  accepted  theory 
of  the  supreme  jurisdiction  of  the  federal  sea.  She  half  turned 
her  back  upon  him,  partly  to  show  her  contempt,  but  partly  to 
evade  the  domination  of  his  clear,  good-humored,  and  self-sustain- 
ed little  eyes. 

“ I don’t  know  anythin’  about  your  deserters,  nor  what  rags  o’ 
theirs  happen  to  be  floated  up  here,”  she  said,  angrily,  “ and  don’t 
care  to.  You  kin  do  what  you  like.” 

“Then  I’m  afraid  I should  remain  here  a little  longer,  Miss  Cul- 
peper ; but  my  duty — ” 

“ Your  wot  ?”  she  interrupted,  disdainfully. 

“ I suppose  I am  talking  shop,”  he  said,  smilingly.  “ Then  my 
business — ” 

“ Your  business — pickin’  up  half-starved  runaways!” 

“ And,  I trust,  sometimes  a kind  friend,”  he  suggested,  with  a 
grave  bow. 

“ You  trust  ? Look  yer,  young  man,”  she  said,  with  her  quick, 
fierce  little  laugh,  “ I reckon  you  trust  a heap  too  much.”  She 
would  like  to  have  added,  “ With  your  freckled  face,  red  hair,  and 
little  eyes,”  but  this  would  have  obliged  her  to  face  them  again, 
which  she  did  not  care  to  do. 

Calvert  stepped  back,  lifted  his  hand  to  his  cap,  still  pleasantly, 
and  then  walked  gravely  along  the  gallery,  down  the  steps,  and 
toward  the  cover.  From  her  window,  unseen,  she  followed  his 
neat  little  figure  moving  undeviatingly  on,  without  looking  to  the 
left  or  right,  and  still  less  toward  the  house  he  had  just  quitted. 
Then  she  saw  the  sunlight  flash  on  cross-belt  plates  and  steel  bar- 
rels, and  a light  blue  line  issued  from  out  the  dark  green  bushes, 
round  the  point,  and  disappeared.  And  then  it  suddenly  occurred 
to  her  what  she  had  been  doing.  This,  then,  was  her  first  step 
toward  that  fancy  she  had  so  lately  conceived,  quarrelled  over  with 
her  brother,  and  lay  awake  last  night  to  place  anew,  in  spite  of  all 
opposition.  This  was  her  brilliant  idea  of  dazzling  and  subduing 
Longport  nnd  the  fort.  Had  she  grown  silly,  or  what  had  hap- 
pened ? Could  she  have  dreamed  of  the  coming  of  this  whipper- 
snapper,  with  his  insufferable  airs,  after  that  beggarly  deserter? 
I am  afraid  that  for  a few  moments  the  miserable  fugitive  had  as 
small  a place  in  Maggie's  sympathy  as  the  redoubtable  whipper- 
snapper  himself.  And  now  the  cherished  dream  of  triumph  and 
conquest  was  over.  What  a “looney”  she  had  been!  .Instead 
of  inviting  him  in,  and  outdoing  him  in  “ company  manners,”  and 
“fooling”  him  about  the  deserter, and  then  blazing  upon  him  af- 
terward at  Longport  in  the  glory  of  her  first  spent  wealth  and 
finery,  she  had  driven  him  away. 

And  now  “he’ll  go  and  tell — tell  the  fort  girls  of  his  hair- 
breadth escape  from  the  claws  of  the  Kingfisher’s  daughter.” 

The  thought  brought  a few  bitter  tears  to  her  eyes,  but  she 
wiped  them  away.  The  thought  brought  also  the  terrible  convic- 
tion that  Jim  was  right,  that  there  could  be  nothing  but  open  an- 
tagonism between  them  and  the  traducers  of  their  parents,  as  she 
herself  had  instinctively  shown.  But  she  presently  wiped  that 
conviction  away  also,  as  she  had  her  tears. 

Half  an  hour  later  she  was  attracted  by  the  appearance  from 
the  window  of  certain  straggling  blue  spots  on  the  upland  that 
seemed  moving  diagonally  toward  the  marsh.  She  did  not  know 
that  it  was  Calvert’s  second  detail  joining  him,  but  believed  for 
a moment  that  he  had  not  yet  departed,  and  was  strangely  relieved. 
Still  later  the  frequent  disturbed  cries  of  coot,  heron,  and  marsh- 
hen,  recognizing  the  presence  of  unusual  invaders  of  their  solitude, 
distracted  her  yet  more,  and  forced  her  at  last  with  increasing 
color  and  an  uneasy  sense  of  shyness  to  steal  out  to  the  gallery  for 
a swift  furtive  survey  of  the  marsh.  But  an  utterly  unexpected 
sight  met  her  eyes,  and  kept  her  motionless. 

The  birds  were  rising  everywhere  and  drifting  away  with  quer- 
ulous perturbation  before  a small  but  augmented  blue  detachment 
that  was  moving  with  monotonous  regularity  toward  the  point  of 
bushes  where  she  had  seen  the  young  officer  previously  disappear. 
In  their  midst,  between  two  soldiers  with  fixed  bayonets,  marched 
the  man  whom  even  at  that  distance  she  instantly  recognized  as 
the  deserter  of  the  preceding  night,  in  the  very  clothes  she  had 
given  him.  To  complete  her  consternation,  a little  to  the  right 
marched  the  young  officer  also,  but  accompanied  by  and  appar- 
ently on  the  most  amicable  terms  with  Jim — her  own  brother ! 

To  forget  all  else  and  dart  down  the  steps,  flying  toward  the 
point  of  “bresh,”  scarcely  knowing  why,  or  what  she  was  doing,  was 
to  Maggie  the  impulse  and  work  of  a moment.  When  she  had 
reached  it  the  party  were  not  twenty  paces  away.  But  here  a 
sudden  shyness  and  hesitation  again  seized  her,  and  she  shrank 
back  in  the  bushes  with  an  instinctive  cry  to  her  brother  inar- 
ticulate upon  her  lips.  They  came  nearer,  they  were  opposite  to 
her,  her  brother  Jim  keeping  step  with  the  invader,  and  even  con- 
versing with  him  with  an  animation  she  had  seldom  seen  upon  his 
face ; they  passed.  She  had  been  unnoticed,  except  by  one.  The 
roving  eye  of  the  deserter  had  detected  her  handsome  face  among 
the  leaves,  slightly  turned  toward  it,  and  poured  out  his  whole 
soul  in  a single  swift  wink  of  eloquent  but  indescribable  confi- 
dence. 

When  they  had  quite  gone,  she  crept  back  to  the  house,  a little 
reassured,  but  still  tremulous.  When  her  brother  returned  at 
nightfall,  he  found  her  brooding  over  the  fire,  in  the  same  atti- 
tude as  on  the  previous  night. 

“ I reckon  ye  might  hev  seen  me  go  by  with  the  sogers,”  he 
said,  seating  himself  beside  her,  a little  awkwardly,  and  with  an 
unusual  assumption  of  carelessness. 
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Maggie,  without  looking  up,  was  languidly  surprised.  He  had 
been  with  the  soldiers — and  where  ? 

“ About  two  hours  ago  I met  this  yer  Leftenant  Calvert,”  ho 
went  on,  with  increasing  awkwardness,  “ and — Oh,  I say,  Mag,  he 
said  he  saw  you,  and  hoped  he  hadn’t  troubled  ye,  aud— and — ye 
saw  him,  didn’t  ye  ?" 

Maggie,  with  all  the  red  of  the  fire  concentrated  in  her  cheek  as 
she  gazed  at  the  flame,  believed,  carelessly,  that  she  had  seen  a 
shrimp  in  uniform,  asking  questions. 

_ “Oh,  he  ain’t  a bit  stuck  up,"  said  Jim,  quickly ; “ that’s  what  I 
like  about  him.  He’s  as  nat’ral  ez  you  be,  and  tuck  my  arm  walk- 
in’ around,  careless-like,  laffen  at  what  he  was  doin’,  ez  if  it  was  a 
game,  and  he  wasn’t  sole  commander  of  forty  men.  He’s  only  a 
year  or  two  older  than  roe — and — and — ” he  stopped,  and  looked 
uneasily  at  Maggie. 

“ So  vc’ve  been  crawfishin’  agin  ?’’  said  Maggie,  in  her  deepest 
and  most  scornful  contralto. 

“Who's  crawfishin’?”  he  retorted,  angrily. 

“ What’s  this  backin’  out  o’  what  you  said  yesterday  ? What’s 
all  this  trucklin’  to  the  fort  now  ?” 

“ What  ? Well,  now,  look  yer,”  said  Jim,  rising  suddenly,  with 
reproachful  indignation,  " darned  if  I don’t  jest  tell  ye  everythin’. 

I promised  him  I wouldn’t.  He  allowed  it  would  frighten  ye.” 

“ Frighten  me  /”  repeated  Maggie,  contemptuously,  nevertheless 
with  her  cheek  paling  again.  “ Frighten  me ! With  what  ?’’ 

“Well,  since  yer  so  cantankerous,  look  yer.  We’ve  been 
robbed !” 

“ Robbed  ?”  echoed  Maggie,  facing  him. 

“Yes,  robbed,  by  that  same  deserter.  Robbed  of  a suit  of  my 
clothes  and  my  whiskey-flask,  and  the  darned  skunk  had  ’em  on. 
And  if  it  hadn’t  bin  for  that  Leftenant  Calvert,  and  my  givin’  him 
emission  to  hunt  him  over  the  marsh,  we  wouldn’t  have  caught 
im.” 

“ Robbed  ?’’  repeated  Maggie  again,  vaguely. 

“Yes,  robbed!  Last  night,  afore  we  came  home.  He  must  hev 
got  in  yer  while  we  was  cornin’  from  the  boat.” 

“Did — did  that  Leftenant  say  so?”  stammered  Maggie. 

“ Say  it?  Of  course  he  did,  and  so  do  I,”  continued  Jim,  impa- 
tiently. “ Why,  there  were  my  very  clothes  on  his  back,  and  he 
daren’t  deny  it.  And  if  you’d  harkened  to  me  jest  now,  instead 
of  flyin’  off  in  tantrums,  you’d  see  that's  jest  how  we  got  him, 
and  how  me  and  the  Leftenant  joined  hands  in  it.  I didn’t  give 
him  permission  to  hunt  deserters,  but  thieves.  I didn’t  help  him 
to  ketch  the  man  that  deserted  from  him,  but  the  skunk  that  took 
my  clothes.  For  when  the  Leftenant  found  the  man’s  old  uniform 
in  the  bush,  he  nat’rally  kalkilated  he  must  hev  got  some  other 
duds  near  by  in  some  underhand  way.  Don’t  you  see  — eh? 
Why, look,  Mag.  Darned  if  you  ain’t  skeered,  after  all!  Who’d 
hev  thought  it  ? There,  now— sit  down,  dear.  Why,  you’re  white 
ez  a gull.” 

He  had  his  arm  around  her  as  she  sank  back  in  the  chair  again 
with  a forced  smile. 

“There, now,”  he  said,  with  fraternal  superiority,  “don’t  mind 
it,  Mag,  any  more.  Why,  it’s  all  over  now.  You  bet  he  won’t 
trouble  us  agin,  for  the  Leftenant  sez  that  now  he’s  found  out  to 
be  a thief,  they’ll  jest  turn  him  over  to  the  police,  and  lie’s  sure  o’ 
gettin’  six  months’  State-prison  for  stealin’  and  burglariu’  in  our 
house.  But — ” he  stopped  suddenly  and  looked  at  his  sister’s  con- 
tracted face.  “Look  yer,  Mag.  You’re  sick,  that’s  what’s  the 
matter.  Take  suthin’ — ” 

“ I’m  better  now,”  she  said,  with  an  effort ; “ it’s  only  a kind  o’ 
blind  chill  I must  hev  got  on  the  marsh  last  night  What’s  that  ?" 

She  had  risen,  and  grasping  her  brother’s  arm  tightly,  had  turn- 
ed quickly  to  the  window.  The  casement  had  suddenly  rattled. 

“ It’s  only  the  wind  gettin’  up.  It  looked  like  a sou’wester  when 
I came  in.  Lot  o’  scud  flyin’.  But  you  take  some  quinine,  Mag. 
Don’t  you  go  now  and  get  down  sick  like  maw.” 

Perhaps  it  was  this  well-meant  but  infelicitous  reference  that 
brought  a moisture  to  her  dark  eyes,  and  caused  her  lips  to  mo- 
mentarily quiver.  But  it  gave  way  to  a quick  determined  setting 
of  her  whole  face  as  she  turned  it  once  more  to  the  fire,  and  said, 
slowly,  “ I reckon  I’ll  sleep  it  off,  if  I go  to  bed  now.  What  time 
does  the  tide  fall  ?” 

“ About  three,  unless  this  yer  wind  piles  it  up  on  the  marsh 
afore  then.  Why  ?” 

“ I was  only  wonderin’  if  the  boat  wus  safe,”  said  Maggie,  rising. 

“ You’d  better  hoist  yourself  outside  some  quinine,  instead  o’ 
talkin’  about  those  things,”  said  Jim,  who  preferred  to  discharge 
his  fraternal  responsibility  by  active  medication.  “You  am’t  fit 
to  read  to-night.” 

“ Good-night,  Jim,”  she  said,  suddenly  stopping  before  him. 

“ Good-night,  Mag.”  He  kissed  her  with  protecting  and  amiable 
toleration,  generously  referring  her  hot  hands  and  feverish  lips  to 
that  vague  mystery  of  feminine  complaint  which  man  admits  with- 
out indorsing. 

They  separated.  Jim,  under  the  stimulus  of  the  late  supposed 
robbery,  ostentatiously  fastening  the  doors  and  windows  with  as- 
suring comments  calculated  to  inspire  confidence  in  his  sister’s 
startled  heart.  Then  he  went  to  bed.  He  lay  awake  long  enough 
to  be  pleasantly  conscious  that  the  wind  had  increased  to  a gale, 
and  to  be  lulled  again  to  sleep  by  the  cozy  security  of  the  heavily 
timbered  and  tightly  sealed  dwelling  that  seemed  to  ride  the  storm 
like  the  ship  it  resembled.  The  gale  swept  through  the  piles  be- 
neath him  and  along  the  gallery  as  through  bared  spars  and  over 
wave-washed  decks.  The  whole  structure,  attacked  above,  below, 
and  on  all  sides  by  the  fury  of  the  wind,  seemed  at  times  to  be 
lifted  in  the  air.  Once  or  twice  the  creaking  timbers  simulated 
the  sound  of  opening  doors  and  passing  footsteps,  and  again  di- 
lated as  if  the  gale  had  forced  a passage  through.  But  Jim  slept 
on  peacefully,  and  wns  at  last  only  aroused  by  the  brilliant  sun- 
shine staring  through  his  window  from  the  clear  wind-swept  blue 
arch  beyond. 

Dressing  himself  lazily,  he  passed  into  the  sitting-room,  and 
proceeded  to  knock  at  his  sister’s  door,  as  was  his  custom  ; he  was 
amazed  to  find  it  open  and  the  room  empty.  Entering  hurriedly 
he  saw  that  her  bed  was  undisturbed,  as  if  it  had  not  been  occu- 
pied, and  was  the  more  bewildered  to  see  a note  ostentatiously 
pinned  upon  the  pillow,  addressed  in  pencil  in  a large  school-girl 
hand,  “ To  Jim.” 

Opening  it  impatiently,  he  was  startled  to  read  as  follows : 

“ Don’t  be  angry,  Jim  dear,  but  it  was  all  my  fault,  and  I didn’t 
tell  you.  I knew  all  about  the  deserter,  and  I gave  him  the 
clothes  and  things  that  they  say  he  stole.  It  was  while  you  was 
out  that  night,  and  he  came  and  begged  of  me,  and  was  mournful 
and  hidjus  to  behold.  I thought  I was  helping  him  and  getting 
our  revenge  on  the  fort,  all  at  the  same  time.  Don’t  be  mad, 
Jim  dear,  and  don’t  be  frighted  fer  me.  I’m  going  over  thar  to 
make  it  all  right — to  free  him  of  stealing — to  have  you  left  out  of 
it  all — and  take  it  all  on  myself.  Don’t  you  be  a bit  feared  for 
me.  I ain’t  skeert  of  the  wind  or  of  going.  I’ll  close  reef  every- 
thing, clear  the  creek,  stretch  across  to  Injin  Island,  hugg  tl»« 
Point,  and  bear  up  fer  Longport.  Dear  Jim — don’t  get  mad — but 
I couldn’t  bear  this  fooling  of  you  nor  him — and  that  man  being 
took  for  stealing  any  longer  1 Your  loving  sister,  Maouje.” 

With  a confused  mingling  of  shame,  anger,  and  sudden  fear 
ran  out  on  the  gallery.  The  tide  was  well  up,  half  the  marsh  had 
already  vanished,  and  the  little  creek  where  he  had  moored 
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skiff  was  now  an  empty  shining  river.  The  water  was  everywhere 
— fringing  the  tussocks  of  salt  grass  with  concentric  curves  of 
spume  and  drift,  or  tumultuously  tossing  its  white-capped  waves 
over  the  spreading  expanse  of  the  lower  bay.  The  low  thunder 
of  breakers  in  the  further  estuary  broke  monotonously  on  the  ear. 
But  his  eye  was  fascinated  by  a dull  shifting  streak  on  the  hori- 
zon that,  even  as  he  gazed,  shuddered,  whitened  along  its  whole 
line,  and  then  grew  ghastly  gray  again.  It  was  the  ocean  bar. 


“ Well,  I must  say,”  said  Cicely  Preston,  emphasizing  the  usual 
feminine  imperative  for  perfectly  gratuitous  statement,  as  she 
pushed  back  her  chair  from  the  Commandant’s  breakfast  table — 
“I  must  really  say  that  I don't  see  anything  particularly  heroic 
in  doing  something  wrong,  lying  about  it  just  to  get  other  folks 
into  trouble,  and  then  rushing  off  to  do  penance  in  a high  wind 
and  an  open  boat.  But  she’s  pretty,  and  wears  a man’s  shirt  and 
coat,  and  of  course  that  settles  anything.  But  why  ear-rings  and 
wet  white  stockings  and  slippers?  And  why  that  Gothic  arch  of 
front  and  a boy’s  hat?  That’s  what  I simply  ask;”  and  the 
youngest  daughter  of  Colonel  Preston  rose  from  the  table,  shook 
out  the  skirt  of  her  pretty  morning  dress,  and,  placing  her  little 
thumbs  in  the  belt  of  her  smart  waist,  paused  witheringly  for  a 
reply. 

“You  are  most  unfair,  my  child,”  returned  Colonel  Preston, 
gravely.  “ Her  giving  food  and  clothes  to  a deserter  may  have 
been  only  an  ordinary  instinct  of  humanity  toward  a fellow-crea- 
ture who  appeared  to  be  suffering,  to  say  nothing  of  McCaffrey’s 
plausible  tongue.  But  her  perilling  her  life  to  save  him  from  an 
unjust  accusation,  and  her  desire  to  shield  her  brother’s  pride 
from  ridicule,  are  altogether  praiseworthy  and  extraordinary.  And 
the  moral  influence  of  her  kindness  was  strong  enough  to  make 
that  scamp  refuse  to  tell  the  plain  truth  that  might  implicate 
her  in  an  indiscretion,  though  it  saved  him  from  State-prison. 

“He  knew  you  wouldn’t  believe  him  if  he  had  said  the  clothes 
were  given  to  him,”  retorted  Miss  Cicely,  “ so  I don’t  see  where 
the  moral  influence  comes  in.  As  to  her  perilling  her  life,  those 
marsh  people  are  amphibious  anyway,  or  would  be  in  those 
clothes.  And  as  to  her  motive,  why,  papa,  I heard  you  say  in  this 
very  room,  and  afterward  to  Mr.  Calvert,  when  you  gave  him  in- 
structions, that  you  believed  those  Culpepers  were  capable  of 
enticing  away  deserters;  and  you  forget  the  fuss  you  had  with 
her  savage  brother’s  lawyer  about  that  water-front,  and  how  you 
said  it  was  such  people  who  kept  up  the  irritation  between  the 
civil  and  Federal  power.” 

The  Colonel  coughed  hurriedly.  It  is  the  fate  of  all  great  or- 
ganizers, military  as  well  as  civil,  to  occasionally  suffer  defeat  in 
the  family  circle. 

“ The  more  reason,”  he  said,  soothingly,  “ why  we  should  correct 
harsh  judgments  that  spring  from  mere  rumors.  You  should 
give  yourself  at  least  the  chance  of  overcoming  your  prejudices, 
my  child.  Remember,  too,  that  she  is  now  the  guest  of  the  fort.” 

“ And  she  chooses  to  stay  with  Mrs.  Bromley  1 I’m  sure  it’s 
quite  enough  for  you  and  mamma  to  do  duty,  and  Emily — who 
wants  to  know  why  Mr.  Calvert  raves  so  about  her — without  my 
going  over  there  to  stare.” 

Colonel  Preston  shook  his  head  reproachfully,  but  eventually 
retired,  leaving  the  field  to  the  enemy.  The  enemy,  a little  pink 
in  the  cheeks,  slightly  tossed  the  delicate  rings  of  its  blond  crest, 
settled  its  skirts  again  at  the  piano ; but  after  turning  over  the 
leaves  of  its  music-book,  rose,  and  walked  pettishly  to  the  window. 

But  here  a spectacle  presented  itself  that  for  a moment  dis- 
missed all  other  thoughts  from  the  girl’s  rebellious  mind. 

Not  a dozen  yards  away  on  the  wind-swept  parade  a handsome 
young  fellow,  apparently  halted  by  the  sentry,  had  impetuously 
turned  upon  him  in  an  attitude  of  indignant  and  haughty  surprise. 
To  the  quick  fancy  of  the  girl  it  seemed  as  if  some  disguised  rus- 
tic god  had  been  startled  by  the  challenge  of  the  mortal.  'Under 
an  oil-skin  hat,  like  the  petasus  of  Hermes,  pushed  back  from  his 
white  forehead,  crisp  black  curls  were  knotted  around  a head 
whose  beardless  face  was  perfect  as  a cameo  cutting.  In  the 
close-fitting  blue  woollen  jersey  under  his  open  jacket  the  clear 
outlines  and  youthful  grace  of  his  upper  figure  were  revealed  as 
clearly  as  in  a statue.  Long  fishing  boots  reaching  to  his  thighs 
scarcely  concealed  the  symmetry  of  his  lower  limbs.  Cricket  and 
lawn-tennis,  knickerbockers  and  flannels,  had  not  at  that  period 
familiarized  the  female  eye  to  unfettered  masculine  outline,  and 
Cicely  Preston,  accustomed  to  the  artificial  smartness  and  regu- 
larity of  uniform  was  perhaps  the  more  impressed  by  the  stran- 
ger’s lawless  grace. 

The  sentry  had  repeated  his  challenge;  an  angry  flush  was 
deepening  on  the  intruder’s  cheek.  At  this  critical  moment  Cicely 
threw  open  the  French  windows  and  stepped  upon  the  veranda. 

The  sentry  saluted  the  familiar  little  figure  of  his  Colonel’s 
daughter,  with  an  explanatory  glance  at  the  stranger.  The  young 
fellow  looked  up,  aud  the  god  became  human. 

“ I’m  looking  for  my  sister,”  he  said,  half  awkwardly,  half  defi- 
antly ; “ she’s  here  somewhere.” 

“ Yes,  and  perfectly  safe,  Mr.  Culpeper,  I think,”  said  the  arch 
hypocrite,  with  dazzling  sweetness ; “ and  we’re  all  so  delighted. 
And  so  brave  and  plucky  and  skilful  in  her  to  come  all  that  way, 
and  for  such  a purpose.” 

“ Then — you  know — all  about  it,"  stammered  Jim,  more  relieved 
than  he  had  imagined,  “ and  that  I — ” 

“That  you  were  quite  ignorant  of  your  sister  helping  the  de- 
serter. Oh  yes,  of  course,”  said  Cicely,  with  bewildering  prompti- 
tude. “ You  see,  Mr.  Culpeper,  we  girls  are  so  foolish.  I dare 
say  / should  have  done  the  same  thing  in  her  place,  only  I should 
never  have  had  the  courage  to  do  what  she  did  afterward.  You 
really  must  forgive  her.  But  won’t  you  come  in?  Do /”  She 
stepped  back,  holding  the  window  open  with  the  half-coaxing  air 
of  a spoiled  child.  “ This  way  is  quickest.  Do  come.”  As  he 
still  hesitated,  glancing  from  her  to  the  house,  she  added,  with  a 
demure  little  laugh,  “ Oh,  I forgot ; this  is  Colonel  Preston’s  quar- 
ters, and  I’m  his  daughter.” 

And  this  dainty  little  fairy,  so  natural  in  manner,  so  tasteful  in 
attire,  was  one  of  the  artificial,  overdressed  creatures  that  his  sis- 
ter had  inveighed  against  so  bitterly.  Was  Maggie  really  to  be 
trusted  ? This  new  revelation  coming  so  soon  after  the  episode 
of  the  deserter  staggered  him.  Nevertheless  he  hesitated,  looking 
up  with  a certain  boyish  timidity  into  Cicely’s  dangerous  eyes. 

“ Is — is — my  sister  there?” 

“ I’m  expecting  her  with  my  mother  every  moment,”  responded 
this  youthful  but  ingenuous  diplomat,  sweetly.  “ She  might  be 
here  now ; but,”  she  added,  with  a sudden  heart-broken  flash  of 
sympathy,  “I  know  how  anxious  you  both  must  be.  I'll  take 
you  to  her  now.  Only  one  moment,  please.”  The  opportunity 
of  leading  this  handsome  savage,  as  it  were,  in  chains  across  the 
parade,  before  everybody — her  father,  her  mother,  her  sister,  and 
his — was  not  to  be  lost.  She  darted  into  the  house,  and  reap- 
peared with  the  daintiest  imaginable  straw  hat  on  the  side  of  her 
head,  and  demurely  took  her  place  at  his  side.  “ It’s  only  over 
-there,  at  Major  Bromley’s,”  she  said,  pointing  to  one  of  the  vine- 
clad  cottage  quarters  ; “ but  you  are  a stranger  here,  you  know, 
and  might  get  lost.” 

Alas  i he  was  already  that.  For  keeping  step  with  those  fairy- 
Hke  slippers,  brushing  awkwardly  ngainst  that  fresh  and  pretty 
skirt,  and  feeling  the  caress  of  the  soft  folds;  looking  down  upon 
the  brim  of  that  beribboued  little  hat,  and  more  often  meeting  the 
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upturned  blue  eyes  beneath  it,  Jim  was  suddenly  struck  with  a 
terrible  conviction  of  his  own  contrasting  coarseness  and  deficien- 
cies. How  hideous  those  oiled  canvas  fishing  trousers  and  pilot 
jacket  looked  beside  this  perfectly  fitted  and  delicately  gowned 
girl  1 He  loathed  his  collar,  his  jersey,  his  turned-back  sou’wester, 
even  his  height,  which  seemed  to  huik  beside  her — everything,  in 
short,  that  the  girl  had  recently  admired.  By  the  time  that  they 
had  reached  Major  Bromley's  door  he  had  so  far  succumbed  to  the 
fair  enchantress  and  realized  her  ambition  of  a triumphant  proces- 
sion, that  when  she  ushered  him  into  the  presence  of  half  a dozen 
ladies  and  gentlemen,  he  scarcely  recognized  bis  sister  as  the  cen- 
tre of  attraction,  or  knew  that  Miss  Cicely’s  effusive  greeting  of 
Maggie  was  her  first  one.  “ I knew  he  was  dying  to  see  you  after 
all  you  had  both  passed  through,  and  I brought  him  straight  here,” 
said  the  diminutive  Machiavelli,  meeting  the  astonished  gaze  of 
her  father  and  the  curious  eyes  of  her  sister  with  perfect  calmness, 
while  Maggie,  full  of  gratitude  and  admiration  of  her  handsome 
brother,  forgot  his  momentary  obliviousness,  and  returned  her 
greeting  warmly.  Nevertheless,  there  was  a slight  movement  of 
reserve  among  the  gentlemen  at  the  unlooked  for  irruption  of  this 
sunburnt  Adonis,  until  Calvert,  disengaging  himself  from  Maggie’s 
side,  came  forward  with  his  usual  frank  imperturbability  and  quiet 
tact,  and  claimed  Jim  as  his  friend  and  honored  guest. 

It  then  came  out  with  that  unostentatious  simplicity  which  char- 
acterized the  brother  and  sister,  and  was  their  secure  claim  to  per- 
fect equality  with  their  entertainers,  that  Jim,  on  discovering  his 
sister’s  absence,  and  fearing  that  she  might  be  carried  by  the  cur- 
rent toward  the  bar,  had  actually  swam  the  estuary  to  Indian  Isl- 
and, and  in  an  ordinary  Indian  canoe  had  braved  the  skme  tern- 
pestuous  passage  she  had  taken  a few  hours  before.  Cicely,  list- 
ening to  this  recital  with  rapt  attention,  nevertheless  managed  to 
convey  the  impression  of  having  fully  expected  it  from  the  first. 
“Of  course  he’d  have  come  here — if  she’d  only  waited,”  she  said, 
solto  voce,  to  her  sister  Emily. 

“ He’s  certainly  the  handsomer  of  the  two,”  responded  that 
young  lady. 

“Of  course,”  returned  Cicely,  with  a superior  air;  “don’t  you 
see  she  copies  him.” 

Not  that  this  private  criticism  prevented  either  from  vying  with 
the  younger  officers  in  their  attentions  to  Maggie,  with  perhaps  the 
addition  of  an  open  eulogy  of  her  handsome  brother,  more  or  less 
invidious  in  comparison  to  the  officers.  “I  suppose  it’s  an  active 
out-of-door  life  gives  him  that  perfect  grace  and  freedom,”  said 
Emily,  with  a slight  sneer  at  the  smartly  belted  Calvert. 

“ Yes ; and  he  don’t  drink  or  keep  late  hours,”  responded  Cicely, 
significantly.  “ His  sister  says  they  always  retire  before  ten  o’clock, 
and  that  although  his  father  left  him  some  valuable  whiskey,  he 
seldom  takes  a drop  of  it.” 

“ Therein,”  gravely  concluded  Captain  Kirby,  “ lies  our  salvation. 
If,  after  such  a confession,  Calvert  doesn’t  make  the  most  of  his 
acquaintance  with  young  Culpeper  to  remove  that  whiskey  from 
his  path  and  bring  it  here,  lie’s  not  the  man  I take  him  for.” 

Indeed,  for  the  moment  it  seemed  as  if  he  was  not.  During  the 
next  three  or  four  days,  in  which  Colonel  Preston  had  insisted 
upon  detaining  his  guests,  Calvert  touched  no  liquor,  evaded  the 
evening  poker  parties  at  quarters,  and  even  prevailed  upon  some 
of  his  brother  officers  to  give  them  up  for  the  more  general  enter- 
tainment of  the  ladies.  Colonel  Preston  was  politician  enough  to 
avail  himself  of  the  popularity  of  Maggie’s  adventure  to  invite 
some  of  the  Longport  people  to  assist  him  in  honoring  their  neigh- 
bor. Not  only  was  the  old  feud  between  the  fort  and  the  people 
thus  bridged  over,  but  there  was  no  doubt  that  the  discipline  of 
the  fort  had  been  strengthened  by  Maggie’s  extravagant  reputa- 
tion as  a mediator  among  the  disaffected  rank  and  file.'  What- 
ever characteristic  license  the  grateful  Dennis  McCaffrey — let  off 
with  a nominal  punishment — may  have  taken  in  his  praise  of  the 
“ Quane  of  the  Marshes,”  it  is  certain  that  the  men  worshipped 
her,  and  that  the  band  pathetically  begged  permission  to  serenade 
her  the  last  night  of  her  stay. 

At  the  end  of  that  time,  with  a dozen  invitations,  a dozen  ap- 
pointments, a dozen  vows  of  eternal  friendship,  much  hand-shak- 
ing, and  accompanied  by  a number  of  the  officers  to  their  boat, 
Maggie  and  Jim  departed.  They  talked  but  little  on  their  way 
home;  by  some  tacit  understanding  they  did  not  discuss  those 
projects,  only  recalling  certain  scenes  and  incidents  of  their  visit 
By  the  time  they  had  reached  the  little  creek  the  silence  and  ner- 
vous apathy  which  usually  follow  excitement  in  the  young  seemed 
to  have  fallen  upon  them.  It  was  not  until  after  their  quiet  frugal 
supper  that,  seated  beside  the  tire,  Jim  looked  up  somewhat  self- 
consciously in  his  sister’s  grave  and  thoughtful  face. 

“ Say,  Mag,  what  was  that  idea  o’  yours  about  selling  some  land, 
and  taking  a house  at  Longport?” 

Maggie  looked  up,  and  said,  passively,  “Oh,  that  idea?” 

“Yes.” 

“Why?” 

“Well,”  said  Jim,  somewhat  awkwardly,  “it  could  be  done,  you 
know.  I’m  willin’.” 

As  she  did  not  immediately  reply,  he  continued,  uneasily.  “ Miss 
Preston  says  we  ken  get  a nice  little  house  that  was  near  the  fort 
until  we  want  to  build.” 

“Oh,  then  you  have  talked  about  it?" 

“ Yes ; that  is — why,  what  are  ye  thinkin’  of,  Mag  ? Wasn’t  it 
your  idea  all  along  ?”  he  said,  suddenly  facing  her  in  querulous 
embarrassment.  They  had  been  silting  in  their  usual  evening  at- 
titudes of  Assyrian  frieze  profile,  with  even  more  than  the  usual 
Assyrian  frieze  similarity  of  feature. 

“Yes — but,  Jim  dear — do  you  think  it  the  best  thing  for — for 
us  to  do?”  said  Maggie,  with  half-frightened  gravity. 

At  this  sudden  and  startling  exhibition  of  female  inconsistency 
and  inconsequence  Jim  was  for  a moment  speechless.  Then  he 
recovered  himself,  volubly,  aggrievedly,  and  on  his  legs.  What 
did  she  mean?  Was  he  to  give  up  understanding  girls?  or  was 
it  their  sole  vocation  in  life  to  impede  masculine  processes  and 
shipwreck  masculine  conclusions?  Here,  after  all  she  said  the 
other  night ; after  they  had  nearly  “ quo’lled  ” over  her  “ set  ideas” ; 
after  she’d  “ gone  over  all  that  foolishness  about  Jael  and  Sisera 
— and  there  wasn’t  any  use  for  it ; after  she’d  let  him  run  on  to 
them  officers  all  he  was  goin’  to  do;  nay,  after  she  herself  (for  he 
had  heard  her)  had  talked  to  Calvert  about  it — she  wanted  to 
know  now  if  it  was  best!  He  looked  at  the  floor  and  the  ceiling 
as  if  expecting  the  tongued  and  grooved  planks  to  cry  out  at  this 
crowning  enormity. 

The  cause  of  it  had  resumed  her  sad  gaze  at  the  fire.  Presently, 
without  turning  her  head,  she  reached  up  her  long  graceful  arm, 
and  clasping  her  brother’s  neck,  brought  his  face  down  in  profile 
with  her  own,  cheek  against  cheek,  until  they  looked  like  the  double 
outlines  of  a medallion.  Then  she  said — to  the  fire — 

“Jim,  do  you  think  she’s  pretty?” 

“Who?"  said  Jim,  albeit  his  color  had  already  answered  the 
question. 

“ You  know  who.  Do  you  like  her  ?” 

Jim  here  vaguely  murmured  to  the  fire  that  he  thought  her 
“kinder  nice,”  and  that  she  dressed  mightv  purty.  “Ye  know, 
Mag,”  he  said,  with  patronizing  endearunce,  “ye  oughter  get  some 
gownds  like  hers.” 

“That  wouldn’t  make  me  like  her,”  said  Maggie,  gravely. 

“ I don’t  know  about  that,”  said  Jim,  politely,  but  with  an  appall- 
ing hopelessness  of  tone.  After  a pause,  he  added,  slyly,  “ ’Pears 
to  me  somebody  else  thought  somebody  else  mighty  purty — eh  ?” 


To  his  discomfiture,  she  did  not  solicit  further  information. 
After  a pause,  he  continued,  still  more  archly, 

“ Do  you  like  Atm,  Mag  ?” 

“ I think  he’s  a perfect  gentleman,”  she  said,  calmly. 

He  turned  his  eyes  quickly  from  the  glowing  fire  to  her  face. 
The  cheek  that  had  been  resting  against  his  own  was  as  cool  as 
the  night  wind  that  came  through  the  open  door,  and  the  whole 
face  was  as  fixed  and  tranquil  as  the  upper  stars. 


V. 

For  a year  the  tide  had  ebbed  and  flowed  on  the  Dedlow  Marsh 
unheeded  before  the  scaled  and  sightless  windows  of  the  “King- 
fisher’s Nest.”  Since  the  young  birds  had  flown  to  Longport, 
even  the  Indian  care-takers  had  abandoned  the  piled  dwelling  for 
their  old  nomadic  haunts  in  the  “ bresh.”  The  high  spring  tide 
had  again  made  its  annual  visit  to  the  little  cemetery  of  drift-wood, 
and  as  if  recognizing  another  wreck  in  the  deserted  home,  had 
hung  a few  memorial  offerings  on  the  blackened  piles,  softly  laid 
a garment  of  grayish  drift  before  it,  and  then  sobbed  itself  out  in 
the  salt  grass. 

From  time  to  time  faint  echoes  of  the  Culpepers’  life  at  Long- 
port reached  the  upland,  and  the  few  neighbors  who  had  only 
known  them  by  hearsay  shook  their  heads  over  the  extravagance 
they  as  yet  only  knew  by  report.  But  it  was  in  the  dead  ebb  of 
the  tide  and  the  waning  daylight  that  the  feathered  tenants  of  the 
marsh  seemed  to  voice  dismal  prophecies  of  the  ruin  of  their  old 
master  and  mistress,  and  to  give  themselves  up  to  gloomiest  lamen- 
tation and  querulous  foreboding.  Whether  the  traditional  “bird 
of  the  air  ” had  intrusted  his  secret  to  a few  ornithological  friends, 
or  whether  from  a natural  disposition  to  take  gloomy  views  of  life, 
it  was  certain  that  at  this  hour  the  vocal  expression  of  the  marsh 
was  hopeless  and  despairing.  It  was  then  that  a dejected  plover, 
addressing  a mocking  crew  of  sand-pipers  on  a floating  log,  seemed 
to  bewail  the  fortune  that  was  being  swallowed  up  by  the  riotous 
living  and  gambling  debts  of  Jim.  It  was  then  that  the  querulous 
crane  rose,  and  bodily  protested  against  the  selling  of  his  favorite 
haunt  in  the  sandy  peninsula,  which  only  six  months  of  Jim’s  ex- 
cesses had  made  imperative.  It  was  then  that  a mournful  curlew, 
who,  with  the  preface  that  he  had  always  been  really  expecting  it, 
reiterated  the  story  that  Jim  had  been  seen  more  than  once  stagger- 
ing home  with  nervous  hands  and  sodden  features  from  a debauch 
with  the  younger  officers;  it  was  the  same  desponding  fowl  who 
knew  that  Maggie’s  eyes  had  more  than  once  filled  with  tears  at 
his  coming,  and  had  already  grown  more  hollow  with  many  watch- 
ings. It  was  a flock  of  wrungling  teal  that  screamingly  discussed 
the  small  scandals,  jealous  heart-burnings,  and  curious  backbitings 
that  had  attended  Maggie’s  advent  into  society.  It  was  the  high- 
flying brent  who,  knowing  how  the  sensitive  girl,  made  keenly  con- 
scious at  every  turn  of  her  defective  training  aud  ingenuous  igno- 
rance, had  often  watched  their  evening  flight  with  longing  gaze, 
now  “ honked  ” dismally  at  the  recollection.  It  was  at  this  hour 
and  season  that  the  usual  vague  lamentings  of  Dedlow  Marsh 
seemed  to  find  at  last  a preordained  expression.  And  it  was  at 
such  a time,  when  light  and  water  were  both  fading,  and  the  black- 
ness of  the  marsh  was  once  more  reasserting  itself,  that  a small 
boat  was  creeping  along  one  of  the  tortuous  inlets,  at  times  half 
hiding  behind  the  bank  like  a wounded  bird.  As  it  slowly  pene- 
trated inland  it  seemed  to  be  impelled  by  its  solitary  occupant  in 
a hesitating,  uncertain  way,  as  if  to  escape  observation  rather  than 
as  if  directed  to  any  positive  bourne.  Stopping  beside  a bank  of 
reeds  at  Inst,  the  figure  rose  stoopingly,  and  drew  a gun  from  be- 
tween its  feet  and  the  bottom  of  the  boat.  As  the  light  fell  upon 
its  face  it  could  be  seen  that  it  was  James  Culpeper.  James  Cul- 
peper l hardly  recognizable  in  the  swollen  features,  bloodshot  eyes, 
and  tremulous  hand  of  that  ruined  figure!  James  Culpeper, only 
retaining  a single  trace  of  his  former  self  in  his  look  of  set  and 
passionate  purpose ! And  that  purpose  was  to  kill  himself — to 
be  found  dead  as  his  father  had  been  before  him — in  an  open 
boat,  adrift  upon  the  marsh ! 

It  was  not  the  outcome  of  a sudden  fancy.  The  idea  had  first 
come  to  him  in  a taunting  allusion  from  the  drunken  lips  of  one 
of  his  ruder  companions,  for  which  he  had  stricken  the  offender 
to  the  earth.  It  had  since  haunted  his  wakiug  hours  of  remorse 
and  hopeless  fatuity ; it  had  seemed  to  be  the  one  relief  and  atone- 
ment he  could  make  his  devoted  sister,  and,  more  fatuous  than  ail, 
it  seemed  to  the  miserable  boy  the  one  revenge  he  would  take  upon 
the  faithless  coquette,  who  for  a year  had  played  with  his  simpli- 
city, and  had  helped  to  drive  him  to  the  distraction  of  cards  and 
drink.  Only  that  morning  Colonel  Preston  had  forbidden  him  the 
house,  and  now  it  seemed  to  him  the  end  had  come.  He  raised 
his  distorted  face  above  the  reedy  bank  for  a last  tremulous  and 
half-frightened  glance  at  the  landscape  he  was  leaving  forever.  A 
glint  in  the  western  sky  lit  up  the  front  of  his  deserted  dwelling  in 
the  distance,  abreast  of  which  the  windings  of  the  inlet  had  unwit- 
tingly led  him.  As  he  looked  he  started,  and  involuntarily  dropped 
into  a crouching  attitude.  For,  to  his  superstitious  tenor,  the 
sealed  windows  of  his  old  home  were  open,  the  bright  panes  were 
glittering  with  the  fading  light,  and  on  the  outer  gallery  the  famil- 
iar figure  of  his  sister  stood,  as  of  old,  awaiting  his  return ! Was 
he  really  going  mad,  or  had  this  last  vision  of  his  careless  youth 
been  purposely  vouchsafed  him  ? 

But  even  as  he  gazed  the  appearance  of  another  figure  in  the 
landscape  beyond  the  house  proved  the  reality  of  his  vision,  and 
as  suddenly  distracted  him  from  all  else.  For  it  was  the  appari- 
tion of  a man  on  horseback  approaching  the  house  from  the  up- 
land, and  even  at  that  distance  he  recognized  its  well-known  out- 
lines. It  was  Calvert ! Calvert,  the  traitor!  Calvert,  the  man 
whom  he  had  long  suspected  as  the  secret  lover  and  destined  hus- 
band of  Cicely  Preston  ! Calvert,  who  had  deceived  him  with  his 
calm  equanimity  and  his  affected  preference  for  Maggie,  to  con- 
ceal his  deliberate  understanding  with  Cicely.  What  was  he  do- 
ing here?  Was  he  a double  traitor,  and  now  trying  to  deceive 
her,  as  he  had  him  ? And  Maggie  here ! This  sudden  return — 
this  preconcerted  meeting.  It  was  infamy! 

For  a moment  he  remained  stupefied,  aud  then,  with  a mechani- 
cal instinct,  plunged  his  head  and  face  in  the  lazy-flowing  water, 
and  then  once  again  rose  cool  and  collected.  The  half-mad  dis- 
traction of  his  previous  resolve  had  given  way  to  another  more 
deliberate,  but  not  less  desperate  determination.  He  knew  now 
why  he  came  there — why  he  had  brought  his  gun — why  his  boat 
had  stopped  when  it  did. 

Lying  flat  in  the  bottom,  he  tore  away  fragments  of  the  crumb- 
ling bank  to  fill  his  frail  craft  until  he  had  sunk  it  to  the  gunwale, 
and  below  the  low  level  of  the  marsh.  Then,  using  his  hands  as 
noiseless  paddles,  he  propelled  this  rude  imitation  of  a floating  log 
slowly  past  the  line  of  vision  until  the  tongue  of  “bresh”  had  hid- 
den him  from  view.  With  a rapid  glance  at  the  darkening  flat, 
he  then  seized  his  gun,  and  springing  to  the  spongy  bank,  half 
crouching,  half  crawling  through  reeds  and  tussocks,  he  made  his 
way  to  the  brush.  A foot  and  eye  less  experienced  would  have 
plunged  its  owner  helpless  in  the  black  quagmire.  At  one  edge 
of  the  thicket  he  heard  hoofs  trampling  the  dried  twigs.  Calvert’s 
horse  was  already  there,  tied  to  a skirting  alder. 

He  ran  to  the  house,  but  instead  of  attracting  attention  by  as- 
cending the  creaking  steps,  made  his  way  to  the  piles  below  the 
rear  gallery,  and  climbed  to  it  noiselessly.  It  was  the  spot  where 
the  deserter  had  ascended  a year  ago,  and,  like  him,  he  could  see 
and  hear  all  that  passed  distinctly.  Calvert  stood  near  the  opes 
( Continued  on  page  619.) 
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TH  Vi  SA  MO  A N SETTLEM  ENT. 


MR.  PHELPS,  of  tlie  Samoan  Commission,  will  ar- 
rive in  the  steamer  Fulda  by  the  time  this  paper 
is  issued,  bringing  with  him  a copy  of  the  treaty,  pro- 
tocol, or  agreement  which  has  been  signed  at  Berlin, 
but  which  is  understood  to  await  the  approval  of  the 
Senate.  In  fact  everything  in  regard  to  the  agree- 
ment is  “ understood  ’’  rather  than  known.  Mr. 
Phelps  was  seen  upon  the  Fulda  before  she  sailed, 
and  declined,  very  properly,  as  all  the  Commissioners 
had  declined  in  Berlin,  to  talk  about  the  treaty  until 
they  had  reported  to  the  State  Department.  A sum- 
mary, however,  has  been  published,  which  is  “ under- 
stood ” to  lie  correct.  It  is  further  ‘‘understood” 
that  the  American  Commissioners  have  displayed 
great  ability,  and  have  secured  what  our  government 
desired.  The  work  has  been  accomplished  promptly, 
and  if  also  satisfactorily,  it  is  very  creditable  to  the 
Commissioners.  It  is  reported  that  Mr.  Phelps  will 
he  appointed  Minister  to  Germany — an  appointment 
which  would  be  generally  regarded  as  satisfactory. 

The  four  points  which  are  supposed  to  have  been 
settled  by  the  Conference  are,  first,  the  restoration 
of  the  Samoan  king,  Malietoa;  second,  the  payment 
of  an  indemnity  by  Samoa  to  Germany;  third,  the 
establishment  of  a land  court  to  adjust  foreign  claims 
to  real  estate  upon  the  islands:  and  fourth,  the  for- 
mation of  an  advisory  council  for  the  king,  to  lie 
composed  of  seven  members,  one  to  be  selected  by 
him,  three  to  lie  chosen  by  the  Samoans,  and  one 
each  by  Germany,  Great  Britain,  uml  the  United 
States.  The  two  facts  which  strike  the  observer 
most  forcibly  in  this  arrangement  are,  lirst,  that,  in 
this  settlement  of  the  government  of  Samoa  the  Sa- 
moans had  no  voice,  and  second,  that  the  United 
States  have  entered  into  an  alliance  with  two  great 
European  powers  for  the  political  administration  of 
a small  group  of  islands  in  the  remote  Pacific.  It 
is  not  apparent  from  anything  which  lias  yet  been 
disclosed  that  our  relations  with  this  group  of  islands 
are  so  intimate  or  our  interests  in  them  of  such  im- 
portance that  our  wise  and  ancient  policy  of  refrain- 
ing from  foreign  alliances  of  the  kind  should  be  aban- 
doned: and  the  result  naturally  suggests  the  inquiry 
whether  we  are  to  extend  the  policy  of  which  this  is 
the  first  step,  and  continue,  in  concert  with  other  pow- 
ers, to  adjust  the  governments  and  settle  the  domestic 
troubles  of  other  semi-civilized  communities  through- 
out the  world.  Substantially,  the  Berlin  Conference 
leaves  the  question  of  peace  or  war  between  the 
United  States  and  certain  European  powers  to  the 
chance  of  events  in  remote  and  inconsiderable  Pa- 
cific islands  in  which  really  we  have  no  interest.  It. 
draws  us  without  adequate  reason  within  the  stormy 
circle  of  European  politics,  and  the  London  Times 
eagerly  welcomes  our  advent  as  a check  upon  the 
power  of  Bismarck,  saying  that  Germany  “ would 
have  to  think  twice  Indore  provoking  a collision  with 
the  United  States  over  such  a question  as  that  of  Sa- 
moa.” The  English  press  naturally  compliments  us 
profusely. 

The  St.  Paul  Pioneer-Press,  a paper  entirely  friend- 
ly to  the  administration,  says  that  “we  are  partici- 
pants in  the  present  settlement  only  because  the  out- 
cry which  we  raised  over  German  interference  com- 


pelled us  for  very  shame  to  share  in  the  council 
through  which  Germany  offered  a satisfactory  set- 
tlement.'' It  adds  that  we  have  never  found  any 
use  for  our  harbor-  rights  in  Samoa,  and  probably 
never  shall.  It  is.  of  course,  gratifying  to  know  that 
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have  shown  great  ability.  But  it  must  not  he  for- 
gotten that  Germany  has  not  shown  herself  at  any 
time  indisposed  to  a friendly  understanding,  and  it 
may  he  a question  whether  she  may  not  find  some 
reason  for  self congratulation  in  the  fact  that  it  is  at 
Berlin  that  we  have  taken  the  first  step  toward  a de- 
parture from  our  traditional  and  approved  policy. 


A LESSON  FROM  CHICAGO. 

In  one  of  the  most  celebrated  speeches  ever  deliv- 
ered in  Congress,  that  of  FlsHKK  Ames  upon  the  rat- 
ification of  the  Jay  treaty,  which  in  renown,  al- 
though not  in  importance  or  effect,  ranks  with  "Web- 
ster's reply  to  1I.VYNE,  the  orator  said,  speaking  of 
our  domestic  politics.  “Any  foreign  influence  is  too 
much,  and  ought  to  be  destroyed."  This  (ruth  has 
been  recently  recalled  with  great  force  by  the  inves- 
Ik  ation  of  the  CkoNIN  murder  at  Chicago.  As  we 
Stated  last  week,  there  is  a secret  society  for  purposes 
wholly  foreign  to  this  country,  which  undertakes  to 
deal  with  its  memliers  for  what  is  called  “treason,” 
and  some  of  the  members  entered  into  a conspiracy 
for  the  murder  of  a fellow  - member.  Dr.  Cronin, 
which  was  duly  perpetrated.  Such  societies  in  this 
country  should  he  sternly  discountenanced  by  public 
opinion,  and  instead  of  saying,  as  some  papers  say, 
that  the  disgrace  of'such  a conspiracy  ought  not  to 
attach  to  every  member  of  the  society  or  to  the  cause 
in  which  they  are  interested,  every  honest  and  patri- 
otic journal  in  the  country  ought  to  show  that  no 
man  who  means  well  should  permit  himself  to  join  a 
secret  and  irresponsible  society  to  promote  foreign 
political  objects,  because  in  this  country  any  such 
society  is  justly  suspected  of  seeking  its  objects  by 
methods  that  will  not  bear  disclosure. 

The  abject  subservience  of  parties  and  of  public 
men  to  such  conspirators  is  one  of  the  shames  of  the 
time.  There  is  no  excuse  or  plausible  pretext  for 
such  associations.  Irishmen  who  are  naturalized  in 
this  country,  and  who  combine  in  secret  clubs  to  pro- 
mote political  schemes  in  Ireland  and  to  take  an  ac- 
tive part  in  English  politics,  show  how  utterly  un- 
worthy of  American  citizenship  they  are,  and  should 
he  plainly  told  the  truth,  not  Battered  and  cajoled. 
Irishmen  who  are  not  naturalized,  and  who  enter 
into  clubs  for  such  purposes,  and  assume  to  deal  with 
treason,  are  simply  public  enemies,  There  should  lie 
no  welcome  in  this  country  for  immigrants  who  come 
to  abuse  the  American  name  and  hospitality  by  mak- 
ing the  country  a base  for  foreign  politics  or  crimes. 
Among  honorable  and  patriotic  Americans  there  is 
no  such  welcome,  and  even  among  public  men.  who 
consider  silence  or  servile  speech  upon  the  subject  a 
hard  necessity,  there  are  inward  disgust  and  loath- 
ing. The  multitude  of  honorable  American  citizens 
of  Irish  birth  are  peculiarly  disgraced  lwith  by  such 
associations  as  that  in  Chicago,  and  by  such  natural 
consequences  of  them  as  the  murder  of  Cronin.  We 
say  natural  consequences,  because,  as  Fisher  Ames 
truly  said  in  the  speech  to  which  we  have  alluded. 
“ The  only  constant  agents  in  political  a Hail's  are  the 
passions  of  men.”  and  a secret  club  of  ignorant  per- 
sons who  hold  that  certain  political  conduct  is  cruel 
tyranny  will  inevitably  excuse  crime  to  redress  it, 
ami  stimulate  each  other  to  its  commission. 

All  justifiable  political  objects  in  this  country  can 
lie  sought  openly.  There  is  perfect  freedom  of  speech 
and  of  the  press,  and  practically  universal  male  suf- 
frage. If  Irish  Inn'll  American  citizens  wish  to  de- 
nounce the  British  government,  their  liberty  of  de- 
nunciation is  unrestrained.  If  they  wish  to  raise  mon- 
ey for  the  support  of  members  of  the  British  Parlia- 
ment, or  for  the  relief  of  suffering  tenants,  or  to  pay  the 
costs  of  Irish  suits  at  law.  they  may  do  it  freely  and 
without  any  necessity  of  concealment.  If  they  wish  to 
express  sympathy  with  individuals,  and  to  contribute 
money  for  any  honest  and  reputable  purpose,  nothing 
prevents  their  public  action.  But  if  they  wish  to 
promote  crime,  to  furnish  arms  and  ammunition  to 
those  who  are  resisting  the  law  in  other  countries,  to 
send  dynamite  for  the  imliseriminnte  murder  of  men, 
women,  and  children,  they  are  criminals  for  whom 
there  should  he  a summary  process  of  law.  It  would 
seem  to  he  both  the  interest  and  the  duty  of  honest 
Irish  horn  citizens  in  this  country  to  he  first  and  most 
stringent  in  the  exposure  and  denunciation  of  such 
offences  and  of  the  association  which  stimulate  them. 
Twenty  yearsago  Republicans  used  to  say.  and  justly, 
that  it  was  not  enough  for  decent  citizens  in  the  South- 
ern States  to  disclaim  countenance  of  the  Ku-Kliix 
Klan:  they  should  pursue  and  punish  them.  So.  while 
there  is  no  energetic  Irish  protest  and  action  against 
Irish  dynamiters  and  murderers,  the  Irish  name  itself 
is  compromised. 

AT  THE  FEDERAL  CLUB. 

The  Federal  Club,  of  which  Mr.  Theodore  Roose- 
velt is  president,  is  a Republican  reform  association, 
which  recently  gave  the  well-merited  honor  of  a “ re- 
ception " t<>  Mr.  Ernest  II.  Crosby,  who  as  a mem- 
ber of  the  Legishit  are  has  pursued  effectively  a course 
similar  to  that  of  Mr.  Roosevei.T — a course  which  has 
justly  distinguished  both  gentlemen.  In  a vigorous 
letter  to  the  club,  regretting  his  necessary  absence, 


Mr.  Roosevelt  spoke  very  severely  of  those  who. 
claiming  to  be  non-partisan,  are  at  once  well-meaning 
ami  futile  citizens  who,  timidly  and  selfishly  refusing 
to  attend  primaries  and  to  do  their  political  duty,  aid 
scoundrel  ism  in  polities.  This  view  seems  to  us  to 
overlook  one  or  two  vital  considerations.  Among 
them  is  the  fact  that  the  present  conditions  of  party 
organization  necessarily  exclude  from  the  caucus  and 
the  primary  not  only  well-meaning  but  active  and 
energetic  men  of  strong  convictions  and  high  self- 
respect.  At  the  last  general  election  a New  York 
voter  who  favored  the  election  of  Mr.  ’Warner  Mil- 
ler as  the  candidate  of  high  license  and  ballot  reform 
would  have  been  denied  part  in  the  Republican  pri- 
mary if  he  had  stated  that  as  a friend  of  tariff  revision 
lie  should  vote  for  Mr.  Cleveland.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  Democratic  primary  would  hardly  have 
welcomed  the  voter  who  proposed  to  vote  for  the 
Republican  candidates  except  Mr.  Harrison.  By 
no  act  of  his  own,  therefore,  and  from  no  timidity  or 
indifference  to  political  duty,  such  a voter  is  excluded 
from  the  primary. 

Again,  the  implied  condition  of  connection  with  a 
party,  under  the  present  system,  is  support  of  its  can- 
didates and  measures  even  when  tlie  voter  disap- 
proves them.  The  general  reason  urged  is  that  the 
view  of  the  majority  ought  to  prevail.  Undoubtedly 
it  will  determine  the  party  action.  But  ought  it  to 
prevail  so  far  as  to  compel  individual  support  of  a 
candidate  whom  the  voter  believes  to  be  unfit  ? It  is 
no  reply  to  this  question  to  say  that  ours  is  a govern- 
ment by  party,  and  the  voter  must  choose  his  party 
and  stick  to  it.  as  better  upon  the  whole  than  the 
other  party.  This  theory  makes  honest  men  the 
tools  of  the  dishonest,  not  because  the  dishonest  are 
more  numerous,  but  because  they  make  polities  a 
business  in  a manner  impossible  for  other  men. 

This  fact  discloses  tlie  sophistry  of  the  plea  that 
reform  must  lie  sought,  within  the  party.  This  is  a 
proposition  which  must  lie  greatly  limited.  It  means 
that  good  men  must  stick  to  the  party  and  get  con- 
trol of  it,  and  then  turn  it  to  reform.  But  if  good 
men  confirm  the  hold  of  bad  men  upon  the  party  by 
sup|Kirting  their  candidates  and  measures,  bow  soon 
will  the  party  become  an  agency  of  reform  ? As  we 
have  often  said,  the  most  unscrupulous  party  machine 
asks  nothing  more  than  that  reform  shall  be  sought 
by  sticking  fasL  to  tlie  party.  A juirty  will  promote 
honest  government  when  it  discovers  that  it  will  be 
beaten  if  it  does  not.  Mr.  Roosevelt  justly  de- 
nounces a merely  captious  spirit  in  politics.  A use- 
ful critic  of  public  men  and  measures  must  have  a 
fair  sense  of  proportion.  Men  and  measures  are  to 
he  judged  upon  tlie  whole.  But  while  this  is  true  of 
parties,  it  must  not  lie  forgotten  that  by  this  rule  all 
parties  will  be  sometimes  condemned. 

We  do  not  know  tlie  constitution  of  the  Federal 
Club.  If  it  lie  distinctively  a partisan  club,  requir- 
ing that  its  members  shall  support  whatever  the  party 
may  do,  while  they  try  to  make  it  do  well,  we  cer- 
tainly honor  its  aim.  but  we  distrust  its  method.  It 
is  playing  fairly  and  credulously  against  those  whose 
dice  are  loaded.  As  James  Freeman  Clarke  said, 
in  effect,  the  most  conservative  of  party  rights  is  the 
right  of  bolting.  Bolters,  kickers,  mugwumps,  inde- 
pendents. are  all  very  disagreeable  names  for  party 
ears.  But  it  is  the  spirit  which  produces  those  who 
are  called  by  such  names  that  makes  and  unmakes 
parties,  and  thereby  saves  the  state.  If  reform  had 
been  sought  within  the  party,  as  many  good  Whigs 
advised,  there  would  have  been  no  Republican  party. 

In  1847  Charles  Sumner  and  his  friends  in  Massa- 
chusetts decided  that  the  reform  which  they  desired 
was  not  to  he  found  in  the  party  with  which  they 
acted,  and  they  withdrew  to  form  another,  the  pre- 
cursor of  the  Republican.  But  whether  they  had 
formed  another  or  not,  they  would  not  have  remained 
"Whigs  under  the  plea  that  the  Democrats  were  worse, 
and  that  reform  was  to  lie  expected  only  from  the 
Whigs.  There  need,  however,  be  no  quarrel  between 
honest  men  bent  upon  good  government,  whether  or 
not  they  take  the  same  view  of  the  probabilities  of 
party  action.  Mr.  Seward  in  1847  thought  the  anti- 
slavery cause  could  be  best  served  by  adhering  to  the 
Whig  party,  while  Mr.  SUMNER  thought  that  no  effect-  • 
ual  antislavery  action  could  be  expected  from  that 
party.  Yet  both  were  equally  sincere  in  their  oppo- 
sition to  the  slave  power,  and  both  were  finally  great 
Republican  leaders. 


JOHN  GILBERT. 

The  death  of  no  contemporary  actor  could  have  pro- 
duced so  general  a sense  of  personal  loss  as  that  of  John 
(iii.isKin.  The  reason  is  that  no  actor  was  ever  regarded 
with  more  personal  affection.  This  was  so  universal  that 
it  was  sometimes  difficult  to  dissociate  admiration  for  the 
actor  from  feeling  for  the  man.  Ten  years  ago  he  said  that 
he  had  played  eleven  hundred  and  fifty  characters. 
first  appeared  in  Boston,  on  the'J^tli  of  November.  le*<£. 
his  last  appearance  was  in  the  same  city,  sixty  years  later. 

It  was  an  extraordinary  career  for  its  versatility  and  ad- 
mirable nse  of  unusual  powers,  and  for  its  conscientious 
and  exquisite  art.  (iii.HK.KT  had  a strong  taste  for  the 
stage,  but  it  was  not  at  tirst  that,  the  bent  of  his  geuiiis 
disi-losed.  and  it  was  only  gradually,  by  patient  care  and 
unremitting  labor  and  devoted  intelligence,  that  he  ac- 
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quired  liis  supremacy.  He  trod  no  royal  road  to  success, 
but  passed  through  all  the  vicissitudes  of  his  most  trying 
profession.  He  lived  in  many  cities.  He  knew  the  hard 
privations  of  the  peripatetic  actor.  But  his  genius  and 
character  and  temperament  were  his  triple  talisman,  and 
the  crown  which  he  attained  was  the  symbol  of  intrinsic 
royalty  of  worth. 

To  the  generation  in  which  he  dies,  Gilbert  was  known 
upon  the  stage  as  the  most  dignified  and  delightful  of  old 
men.  There  was  not  a noted  character  of  this  kind  which 
he  had  not  made,  not  so  much  his  own,  as  himself.  He  was 
what  he  played.  The  selecter  and  more  familiar  old  com- 
edy, as  it  is  called,  became  latterly  his  especial  field,  and  iu 
certain  of  its  chief  parts,  Sir  Anthony  Absolute,  Sir  Peter 
Teazle,  and  Squire  Hardcastle,  he  leaves  apparently  no  suc- 
cessor, and  it  is  questionable  whether  the  tradition  of  those 
parts  will  not  die  with  him.  The  old  English  quality  of 
such  characters  was  perfectly  reproduced.  It  was  a coun- 
try gentleman  or  a city  gentleman,  with  a certain  courtly 
grace  or  rural  urbanity,  but  it  was  always  as  English  as 
ltobert  Walpole  or  Lord  Chatham.  All  was  permeated 
and  invested  with  tho  simplicity  and  charm  of  his  own 
nature.  The  man  that  he  was  prevailed  over  all.  Ad- 
miration and  delight  in  the  artist  ended  in  love  for  the 
man.  This  was  fully  disclosed  at  the  banquet  iu  his  honor 
upon  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  his  first  appearance  upon 
the  stage,  and  was  felicitously  expressed  upon  the  occasion 
by  Mr.  Winter.  A man  like  Gilbert,  alike  in  his  genius 
and  his  character,  explains  the  fond  hold  of  the  theatre 
upon  successive  generations  of  men.  If  it  was  enough  to 
carve  upon  the  monument  of  a great  writer  of  plays,  “ O 
rare  Ben  Jonson  !"  over  the  grave  of  this  great  actor  might 
well  be  written, “O  good  John  Gilbert!” 


OUR  FATHERS  AND  OURSELVES. 

In  his  eulogy  upon  Mr.  Seward,  Mr.  Charles  Francis 
Adams  said : 

“ Our  forefathers  would  marvel  could  they  imagine  it  possible 
for  me  to  claim  credit  for  Mr.  Seward  on  the  score  of  his  honesty 
as  a public  man.  Yet  the  time  has  come  when  we  must  honor 
one  who  never  bought  nor  sold  a vote  or  a place,  and  who  never 
permitted  hia  public  action  to  be  contaminated  in  the  atmosphere 
of  corporation  influence.” 

This  waB  sixteen  years  ago.  How  far  we  have  advanced 
in  the  direction  which  Mr.  Adams  intimates  that  our  fa- 
thers would  deplore  is  shown  by  a recent  incident. 

Iu  the  Republican  caucus  in  New  Hampshire  which  has 
just  nominated  Mr.  Chandler  for  a Senator  of  the  United 
States,  one  of  the  members  said,  openly : “ I am  here  to  at- 
tend an  auction,  not  a caucus. . . .Votes  have  been  bought 
for  Chandler  on  the  public  streets — $600  for  one  vote, 
$1200  for  two,  and  so  on  up  the  scale  of  iniquity.”  A Sen- 
ator denied  the  charges  of  bribery,  and  was  followed  by  a 
Representative  who  stated  that  a fellow-member  had  told 
him  that  a bribe  had  been  offered  to  him.  The  bribery 
was  further  denied.  Mr.  Chandler  then  appeared,  and 
that  nothing  should  be  wautiug  to  the  startling  significance 
of  the  scene,  the  newly  nominated  Senator  of  the  United 
States,  according  to  the  report  iu  friendly  papers,  actually 
“ pledged  his  sacred  honor  that  he  had  done  nothing  undignified, 
unworthy,  or  dishonest  in  the  course  of  the  canvass,  bad  spent  no 
money,  and  had  promised  no  money  for  votes.” 

We  have  no  reason  to  doubt  Mr.  Chandler’s  word.  But 
what  a glimpse  of  the  political  situation  the  report  dis- 
closes, and  what  a view  Mr.  Chandler  must  take  of  his 
own  reputation  to  feel  that  at  such  a moment  such  a dis- 
claimer was  necessary ! It  is  impossible  to  suppose  such  a 
scene  at  the  nomination  of  John  Jay  or  of  Charles  Sum- 
ner, or  of  Mr.  Edmunds  or  Mr.  Hoar,  to  any  office,  or,  in 
such  an  inconceivable  event,  to  suppose  a single  word  of 
denial  or  explanation  from  them.  Yet  that  the  practice 
which  Mr.  Adams  with  deprecation  felt  had  arisen  sixteen 
years  ago  is  even  very  general  now  is  shown  by  the  uni- 
versal conviction  that  a millionaire  or  corporation  candi- 
date for  a Senatorial  nomination  has  the  advantage  over 
any  competitor.  This  is  not  always  true,  as  the  recent 
history  of  New  York  proves.  But  the  general  conviction 
of  the  advantage  is  unquestionable,  and  it  is  a fact  which 
is  not  disposed  of  satisfactorily  by  insisting  that  Mr.  Adams 
was  a pessimist,  and  that  our  fathers  were  as  bad  as  we  are. 


PARTIES  AND  THE  BALLOT  LAW. 

In  striking  the  party  balance  of  the  result  of  the  late 
movemeut  for  ballot  reform,  it  appears  that  in  New  York 
the  Democratic  Governor  and  iu  Connecticut  the  Repub- 
lican Governor  and  Senate  are  responsible  for  the  defeat 
of  the  bill.  In  the  latter  State  the  Governor  vetoed  it. 
The  House  passed  it  over  the  veto,  then  reconsidered,  then 
amended  it,  and  passed  it  again.  The  Senate  decided  that 
a vetoed  bill  must  be  voted  upon  in  the  vetoed  form,  which 
is  probably  correct.  But  that  would  not  have  prevented  a 
* Senate  which  was  really  friendly  to  the  reform  from  pass- 
ing the  amended  bill  from  the  House  and  sending  it  to  the 
Governor  as  a new  bill.  The  Senate  is  as  plainly  respon- 
sible for  the  defeat  iu  Connecticut  as  the  Governor  in  New 
York. 

This  fact,  however,  will  not  bear  too  wide  a generaliza- 
tion. It  shows  certainly  that  the  measure  cannot  be  re- 
garded as  a Republican  measure,  but  it  does  not  show  that 
such  a reform  is  not  much  more  probable  under  Republican 
than  under  Democratic  auspices.  This  is  the  kind  of  cal- 
culation which  a good  citizen  is  constantly  forced  to  make. 
All  kinds  of  views  upon  public  questions  are  held  in  both 
parties.  They  are  divided  by  no  lines  of  definite  policy. 
Mr.  Randall  and  Mr.  6orman  are  protectionists,  and  they 
are  both  accepted  Democratic  leaders.  In  voting  for  mem- 
bers of  Congress  and  of  the  Legislature  a citizen  who  de- 
sires the  best  probable  result  cannot  abide  by  the  name  of 
the  party ; he  must  cousider  the  candidate  and  the  proba- 
bilities. 

The  probabilities  for  high  license,  for  ballot  reform,  and 
for  civil  service  reform  will  incline  him,  other  things  being 
equal,  to  support  the  Republican  candidates,  despite  such 
a performance  as  that  in  Connecticut.  Ballot  reformers  in 
that  State  might  decide  that  they  had  little  to  expect  from 
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either  party,  but  they  would  hardly  vote  for  a candidate  iu 
the  belief  that,  as  a Democrat,  he  would  be  more  likely  to 
favor  reform  than  his  Republican  competitor.  This  state- 
ment, which  will  not  be  seriously  disputed,  explains  the  in- 
dependence in  voting  and  in  commenting  upon  public  af- 
fairs which  is  much  more  general  than  ever  before. 


THE  BROOKLYN  GUILD. 

An  enterprise  in  Brooklyn  which  takes  the  name  of  the 
Brooklyn  Guild  is  well  worthy  attention  and  aid.  It  may 
be  called  a friendly  enterprise  to  distinguish  it  from  a 
technical  charity,  for  it  proposes  “a  common  meeting- 
ground”  of  the  more  and  less  fortunate  in  life,  a kinder- 
garten, reading-room,  and  class-rooms,  with  entertain- 
ments— a club,  iu  fact,  to  satisfy  in  some  degree  the  higher 
tastes  of  those  whose  circumstances  do  not  otherwise  than 
in  such  a club  permit  their  gratification.  The  work  will 
naturally  develop  itself,  and  it  begins  uuder  excellent  au- 
spices, Mr.  William  Pons  being  the  president.  The  Guild 
has  purchased  a suitable  home  at  245  Concord  Street,  and 
it  desires  the  co-operation  and  aid  of  all  who  approve  its 
sx>irit  and  purpose. 

OFFICIAL  VIGILANCE  AND  VIGOR. 

It  is  obvious  that  one  way  to  enforce  laws  is  not  to  ap- 
point agents  who  do  not  know  what  the  laws  are,  and  the 
only  way  iu  which  the  President  can  enforce  the  civil 
service  law  iu  offices  to  which  it  applies  is  to  appoint  as 
heads  of  such  offices  those  only  who  know  the  law,  who 
believe  iu  it,  and  who  meau  faithfully  to  observe  it.  When, 
therefore,  Commissioner  Roosevelt  said  to  the  postmaster 
at  Indianapolis,  “ I must  request  you  at  once  to  read  the 
law;  it  is  your  duty  to  know  the  law,”  he  said  virtual- 
ly that  the  postmaster  was  unfit  for  his  position,  and  should 
not  have  been  appointed. 

The  spirit  and  energy  with  which  the  new  Commission 
lias  entered  upon  its  duties  is  most  significant.  Whatever 
Republicans  may  violate  the  pledges  of  the  party  platform 
and  discredit  the  professions  of  the  President,  the  Repub- 
lican Commissioners  of  the  Civil  Service  will  honorably  ob- 
serve them.  Mr.  Roosevelt  characteristically  speaks  in 
an  unmistakable  toue.  He  is  a strong  Republican,  but 
he  is  not  the  least  afraid  to  say  that  he  is  a Republicau 
reformer,  and  that  reform  contemplates  a non-partisan 
minor  civil  service  by  means  of  a competitive  examination. 
If  anybody  has  a more  effective  practical  method  to  pro- 
pose, he  will  gladly  cousider  it.  But  in  the  meau  while,  by 
the  common  consent  of  many  eminent  Republicans  at  the 
head  of  great  offices,  the  present  scheme  produces  the  best 
results,  and  he  will  abide  by  that  until  a better  is  offered. 
In  doing  this  he  stands  where  Messrs.  Ingalls,  Blair,  and 
many  other  Republicau  leaders  do  not  stand,  squarely  upon 
the  Republican  platform. 

It  is  refreshing  to  see  a man  iu  important  pnblic  office 
who  has  no  meal  iu  his  mouth,  and  who  tells  the  truth 
clearly  and  strongly.  Is  there  any  sensible  Republican 
who  does  not  see  that  a man  of  convictions,  ability,  and 
courage  like  Mr.  Roosevelt  is  iufiuitely  more  serviceable 
to  his  party,  as  well  as  to  his  country,  than  a man  like  Mr. 
Tanner,  the  Pension  Commissioner  f Has  the  Republican 
party  so  wholly  lost  its  original  impulse  and  moral  virility 
that  it  is  not  aware  that  the  appointment  of  men  like  Mr. 
Tanner  to  offices  of  great  responsibility  is  an  injury  to 
the  party  which  no  rhetoric  about  veteraus  can  remedy? 
“The  public  is  not  a fool.”  If  the  Republican  adminis- 
tration had  in  general  frankly  and  honorably  maintained 
the  party  declarations  and  fulfilled  the  party  pledges,  as 
Mr.  Roosevelt  has  done  within  his  official  sphere,  it  would 
be  a very  much  stronger  party  iu  the  fifth  mouth  of  the  ad- 
ministration than  it  is. 


“HARPER”  FOR  JULY. 

The  July  number  of  Harper’s  Magazine  is  thoroughly 
characteristic,  and  the  special  aims  aud  spirit  of  the  Maga- 
zine may  be  readily  perceived  in  it.  It  is  an  essentially 
modern  and  American  spirit.  We  do  not  mean  that  it  is 
limited  to  distinctively  American  topics  only,  but  that  it 
reflects  the  world  of  to-day  as  mirrored  iu  the  American 
mind.  This,  however,  permits  a most  comprehensive  range, 
and  excludes  nothing  iu  literature  or  art.  Thus  in  the 
present  number  there  is  an  old  English  poem  of  two  cen- 
turies aud  a half  ago,  and  a sonnet  by  Wordsworth.  But 
they  are  illustrated  by  the  modern  American  genius,  and 
have  a certain  quaintness,  which  is  due  to  our  remoteness 
from  them. 

Mr.  Justice  Miller,  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court, 
writes  upon  his  State  of  Iowa  with  a fulness  of  information 
and  warmth  of  feeling  which  make  a very  valuable  article, 
and  Dr.  Amcus  G.  Haygood  treats  briefly,  but  effectively 
and  authoritatively,  of  “The  South  and  the  School  Prob- 
lem.” Mr.  Howard  Jenkins’s  illustrated  paper  upon  the 
historic  Brandywine  is  exceedingly  interesting,  aud  Mr. 
Lakcadio  Hearn’s  “Les  Porteuse8”is  one  of  the  vivid 
West  Indian  sketches  in  which  he  is  a master.  It  is  not 
necessary,  however,  to  point  out  all  the  papers  which 
justify  our  general  eucomium.  But  this  number  of  the 
Magazine,  like  the  three  numbers  immediately  preceding, 
is  peculiarly  interesting  from  the  novel  of  Mr.  Charles 
Dudley  Warner,  “A  Little  Journey  in  the  World.” 

It  is,  we  believe,  his  first  novel,  if  we  may  regard  “Their 
Pilgrimage”  as  a series  of  sketches.  “A  Little  Journey  in 
the  World” is  a story  of  to-day,  the  scene  opening  iu  New 
.England,  and  transferred  to  New  York  iu  the  third  number. 
There  are  a freshness  and  fulness  in  the  treatment  which  are 
delightful,  impressing  the  reader  with  the  conviction  that 
the  author  has  something  to  say.  This  impression  is  con- 
firmed by  the  vivid  definiteness  of  the  characters,  the  brill- 
iancy of  the  conversation,  and  the  characteristic  contem- 
porary tone.  Already  the  heroine  is  singularly  interesting. 
She  reveals  a womanly  nature  of  channs  and  forces  which 
forecast  a career  not  yet  clearly  discernible.  The  tale  is 
plainly  a picture  of  American  life  drawn  by  a subtle  baud, 
following  an  eye  of  keen  observation  and  shrewd  apprecia- 
tion. It  shows  ripened  and  easy  power,  aud  Beems  to  us 
sure  to  arrest  general  attention. 


PERSONAL. 

General  Sherman’s  pleasant  home  on  Seventy-first  Street,  in 
this  city, contains  many  art  treasures,  among  them  being  paintings 
or  colored  photographs  of  .-nine  of  his  great  battles,  notably 
Vicksburg;  the  famous  interview  mar  the  close  of  the  war,  at 
which  President  Lincoln,  Generals  Grant  and  Sherman,  and  Ad- 
miral Portkr  were  present;  and  a life-size  portrait  of  the  General 
himself  in  full  uniform,  painted  by  Heai.v  at  the  close  of  the  re- 
bellion. There  is  also  a marble  bass-relief  of  Lincoln,  considered 
one  of  the  finest  likenesses  of  the  martyr  President  in  existence. 

A personal  friend  recently  asked  John  Sherman  what  his  religious 
faith  was,  and  he  reverently  replied:  “I  believe  in  God,  the  Al- 
mighty. That  is  as  far  as  I have  got.” 

— The  death  of  the  Rev.  Peter  C.  Oakley,  which  occurred  at 
his  home  at  Milton-on-tiie-Hudson,  June  15th,  deprives  tiie  Method- 
ist ministry  of  an  able  and  devoted  worker,  and  severs  one  of  the 
links  which  bind  this  younger  generation  to  the  past.  In  1817,  when 
James  and  John  Harper,  founders  of  the  present  firm  of  Har- 
per & Brothers,  started  in  the  printing  business,  Peter  C.  Oakley, 
a boy  of  seventeen,  was  their  first  apprentice.  He  continued  with 
them  until  1821,  when  be  left  to  study  for  the  ministry,  and  for 
sixty-five  years  he  was  an  active  member  of  the  New  York  Con- 
ference. The  remembrance  of  his  early  trade  was  always  a plea- 
sant one  to  him,  and  he  was  fond  of  recalling  the  days  of  pioneer 
printing.  He  was  a lovable  man,  sincere  and  earnest  in  all  his 
undertakings,  and  his  death  is  felt  by  all  who  knew  him.  His 
nearest  surviving  relative  is  a daughter. 

— A term  of  remarkable  efficiency  and  brilliancy  as  a citizen  sol- 
dier lias  been  closed  by  Colonel  Emmons  Clark,  of  the  famous  New 
York  Seventh  Regiment,  who  resigns  after  thirty-two  years  of 
service  in  the  National  Guard,  during  twenty-five  of  which  he  was 
commander  of  the  Seventh.  When  the  war  broke  out,  and  the 
regiment  hastened  to  the  relief  of  Washington,  Clark  was  cap- 
tain of  the  second  company,  and  in  1864,  when  Colonel  Lefferts 
resigned,  he  succeeded  to  the  command.  During  the  quarter-cen- 
tury that  has  followed,  the  regiment  has  participated  in  many  im- 
portant events,  always  reflecting  credit  on  its  colonel. 

— The  house  in  which  Beethoven  was  born  has  been  bought 
by  the  people  of  Bonn,  and  will  be  restored,  as  far  as  possible,  to 
its  condition  at  the  time  of  bis  birth.  It  will  then  be  made  a 
museum,  where  objects  illustrating  the  life  and  works  of  the  great 
composer  may  be  collected  and  preserved.  Joachim  is  the  presi- 
dent of  tiie  museum. 

— The  necrologist  of  Andover  Theological  Seminary,  in  perform- 
ing his  work  during  the  past  year,  devoted  much  time  to  looking 
up  a member  of  the  class  of  1838  of  whom  all  trace  had  been  lost 
for  many  years.  He  finally  found  the  man  living  in  Cambridge, 
Massachusetts,  as  the  member  of  a Roman  Catholic  brotherhood. 
The  priest  was  near  the  point  of  death,  but  expressed  an  affection- 
ate regard  for  his  old  associates,  from  whom  lie  had  been  separa- 
ted for  over  half  a century. 

— Baltimore  has  a musical  prodigy  in  Lou  Allf.n  Sprint,  three 
and  a half  years  old.  who  is  said  to  possess  a remarkable  gift  for 
improvising  on  the  piano.  • 

— Professor  James  Woods  McLane,  the  recently  elected  Presi- 
dent of  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  iu  this  ciiy,  was 
the  physician  of  William  H.  Vanderbilt,  and  it  was  through  him 
that  the  millionaire  offered  the  college  $500,000  and  the  ground 
for  the  new  building  at  Fifty-ninth  Street  and  Ninth  Avenue. 
Through  Dr.  McLank’s  influence,  also,  Mrs.  Sloank,  a member  of 
the  Vanderbilt  family,  built  aud  endowed  the  Mutemity  Hospital 
near  the  college. 

— The  Vermonters  in  Washington  made  a special  effort  to  ob- 
serve Senator  Morrill’s  recent  birthday.  He  is  seventy-nine  years 
old,  hale  and  bcartv,  and  has  been  in  Congress  thirty-six  years. 

— Georoe  Billier,  custodian  of  the  Custom-house  Building 
since  1841,  is  deud.  He  was  formerly  a page  in  the  United  States 
Senate,  and  was  appointed  to  the  customs  service  ou  the  recom- 
mendation of  Daniel  Webster. 

— Hiram  Hitchcock,  one  of  the  trustees  of  Dartmouth  College, 
and  proprietor  of  the  Fifth  Avenue  Hotel  in  this  city,  is  to  erect 
a hospital  at  Hanover,  New  Hampshire,  iu  memory  of  liis  wile.  It 
will  be  made  a part  of  the  Dartmouth  College  Medical  Department. 

— Ira  D.  Sankky,  the  gospel  singer,  who  has  been  Evangelist 
Moody’s  companion  in  much  of  his  work  in  this  country  and  Great 
Britain,  has  bought  a farm  in  Suffolk  County,  on  Long  Island,  aud 
will  probably  spend  the  remainder  of  his  life  there. 

— Colonel  Thomas  Wentworth  Higginson  has  been  appointed 
Military  and  Naval  Historian  for  Massachusetts  by  the  Legislature 
of  that  State. 

— Princeton  College  has  given  President  Harrison  the  degree 
of  LL.D. 

— General  Boulanger  is  enjoying  himself  during  his  banish- 
ment in  Loudon.  He  dresses  like  a dandy,  makes  his  .way  into 
society,  and  receives  many  flowers  aud  kind  messages  from  his 
friends. 

— Few  rich  people  ever  could  hare  the  distinction  of  losing 
$30,<X)0  worth  of  dogs  in  & short  time ; but  E.  H.  Moore,  of  Mel- 
rose, Massachusetts,  has  recently  been  bereft  by  disease  of  three 
famous  prize-winning  mastiffs,  which  he  valued  at  that  sum. 

— The  University  of  Edinburgh  has  conferred  the  honorary  de- 
gree of  LL.D.  on  David  Dudley  Field,  of  tins  city,  und  William 
Dwight  Whitney,  Professor  of  Sanscrit  and  Philology  in  Yale 
College,  both  of  whom  were  graduated  from  Williams  College. 

— Rev.  William  Hosmer,  conspicuous  in  antislavery  agitation, 
and  one  of  the  earliest  temperance  advocates  iu  this  country,  died 
last  week  in  Auburn,  New  York. 

— Edward  Hanlon,  of  Toronto,  once  the  champion  oarsman  of 
the  world,  lias  returned  home,  after  a series  of  defeats  in  Austra- 
lia,well  convinced  thut  liis  rowing  days  are  over. 

— Thomas  A.  Edison  claims  to  need  but  about  four  hours’  sleep 
out  of  the  twenty-four,  although  he  sometimes  breuks  over  this 
rule,  and  feels  the  worse  for  it. 

— Ex-Minister  Phelps  will  return  to  his  duties  as  a professor  in 
the  Yale  Law  School  with  the  opening  of  1890. 

— Among  the  inmates  of  the  National  Soldiers’  Home  at  Togus, 
Maine,  is  Richard  Rowley,  who  was  captain  of  the  guns  on  the 
Kearaarye  when  she  sunk  the  Alabama  off  the  harbor  of  Cher- 
bourg, France,  and  performed  an  act  of  bravery  which  probably 
saved  his  ship  and  her  crew.  Tiie  battle  had  raged  for  over  an 
hour  and  a half,  when  a 100-pound  rifle  shell  from  the  Alabama 
struck  the  gun  which  Rowley  was  sighting,  and  fell  on  the  deck, 
with  the  fuse  still  burning.  In  an  instant  Rowley  picked  it  up 
and  threw  it  into  the  sea,  where  it  exploded  just  as  it  touched  the 
water.  The  sailor’s  beard  and  mustache  were  burned  off  by  the 
fuse,  but  he  stepped  back  to  his  gun  and  sent  u shot  into  the 
sinking  Alabama.  Captain  Winslow  at  once  gave  the  order  to 
man  tiie  rigging  and  give  three  cheers  for  Quartermaster  Row- 
ley.  The  latter  was  greatly  lionized  after  his  return  to  this  coun- 
try. Congress  voted  him  a gold  inedal,  he  received  other  valu- 
able gifts,  and  President  Lincoln  personally  thanked  him.  Fot- 
scveral  days  before  his  interview  with  the  President,  Rowley  ha«A 
accepted  frequent  invitations  to  drink  champagne,  and  probuMv 
showed  the  effects.  As  he  arose  to  go,  Mr.  Lincoln  gave  him 
hundred  dollars,  saying : “ Now  don’t  drink  too  much  liquor ; dt  it, 
just  a little,  but  not  too  much.  1 know  you  old  sailors  all  lik<-  ^ 
little  grog,  but  be  careful  and  not  drink  too  much.”  lied 
and  a rascally  claim  agent  have  thus  far  deprived  Rowley  of  1, 
pension. 
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" Lindau  furiously  interrupted.  * Yes,  when  they  have  gathered  their  millions  together  from  the  hunger  and  cold  and  nakedness  and  ruin  and 
despair  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  other  men,  they  “ give  work ” to  the  poor!'" 


A HAZARD  OF  NEW  FORTUNES.* 

BY  WILLIAM  DEAN  HOWELLS. 


PART  SECOND. 

XII. 

MARCH  pushed  the  door  open  into  a rqpm  like  that  on  the 
left,  but  with  a writing-desk  instead  of  a cobbler’s  bench, 
and  a bed,  where  Lindau  sat  propped  up,  wiih  a coat  over  his 
shoulders  and  a skull-cap  on  his  head,  reading  a book,  from  which 
he  lifted  his  eyes  to  stare  blankly  over  his  spectacles  at  March. 
His  hairy  old  breast  showed  through  the  night-shirt,  which  gaped 
apart ; the  stump  of  his  left  arm  lav  upon  the  book  to  keep  it  open. 

“Ah,  my  tear  yo’ng  friendt!  Pass'll!  Marge!  Iss  it  you?” 
he  called  out,  joyously,  the  next  moment. 

“Why,  are  you  sick,  Lindau?”  March  anxiously  scanned  his 
face  in  taking  his  hand. 

Lindau  laughed.  “ No ; Pm  all  righdt.  Only  a lidtle  lazy,  and 
a lidtle  cggonoinigal.  Idt’s  jeaper  to  stay  in  pedt  sometimes  as 
to  geep  a tire  a-goin’  all  the  time.  Don’t  wandt  to  gome  too  hardt 
on  the  brafer  Mann,  you  know : 

* Braver  Mann,  er  schafft  mir  zu  esaen.’ 

You  remember?  Heine?  You  readt  Heine  still?  Who  is  your 
favorite  boet  now,  Passil?  You  write  some  boetry  yourself  yet? 
No?  Well,  I am  gladt  to  zee  you.  Brush  those  baperss  off  of 
that  jair.  Well,  idt  is  goodt  for  zore  eyess.  How  didt  you  fiudt 
where  I life?” 

“ They  told  me  at  Maroni’s,”  said  March.  He  tried  to  keep  his 
£yes  on  Lindau’s  face,  and  not  see  the  discomfort  of  the  room,  but 
he  was  aware  of  the  shabby  and  frowsy  bedding,  the  odor  of  stale 
smoke,  and  the  pipes  and  tobacco  shreds  mixed  with  the  books 
and  manuscripts  strewn  over  the  leaf  of  the  writing-desk.  He 
laid  down  on  the  mass  the  pile  of  foreign  magazines  he  had 
brought  under  his  arm.  “They  gave  me  another  address  first.” 

“ Yes.  I have  chust  gome  here,”  said  Lindau.  “ Idt  is  not 
very  cay,  heigh  ?” 

“It  might  be  gayer,”  March  admitted,  with  a smile.  “Still,” 
he  added,  soberly,  “ a good  many  people  seem  to  live  in  this  part 
of  the  town.  Apparently  they  die  here  too,  Lindau.  There  is 
crape  on  your  outside  door.  I didn’t  know  but  it  was  for  you.” 

“ Nodt  this  time,”  said  Lindau,  in  the  same  humor.  “ Berhaps 
some  other  time.  We  geep  the  ondertakers  bretty  pusy  down 
here.” 

“ Well,”  said  March,  “ undertakers  must  live,  even  if  the  rest 
of  us  have  to  die  to  let  them.”  Lindau  laughed,  and  March  went 
on : “ But  I’m  glad  it  isn’t  your  funeral,  Lindau.  And  you  say 
you’re  not  sick,  and  so  I don’t  see  why  we  shouldn’t  come  to  busi- 
ness.” 

“'Pusiness?”  Lindau  lifted  his  eyebrows.  “You  gome  on 
pusiness  ?” 

“ And  pleasure  combined,”  said  March,  and  he  went  on  to 
explain  the  service  he  desired  at  Lindau’s  hands. 
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The  old  man  listened  with  serious  attention,  and  with  assenting 
nods  that  culminated  in  a spoken  expression  of  his  willingness  to 
undertake  the  translations.  March  waited  with  a sort  of  mechan- 
ical expectation  of  his  gratitude  for  the  work  put  in  his  way,  but 
nothing  of  the  kind  came  from  Lindau,  and  March  was  left  to 
say,  “ Well,  everything  is  understood,  then ; and  I don’t  know  that 
I need  add  that  if  you  ever  want  any  little  advance  on  the  work — ” 

“ I will  ask  you,”  said  Lindau,  quietly,  “ and  I thank  you  for  that. 
But  I can  wait;  I ton’t  needt  any  money  just  at  bresent.”  As 
if  he  saw  some  appeal  for  greater  frankness  in  March’s  eye,  he 
went  on:  “I  tidtn’t  gome  here  begause  I was  too  boor  to  life 
anywhere  else,  and  I ton’t  stay  in  pedt>  begause  I couldn’t  hafe  a 
fire  to  geep  warm  if  I wanted  it.  I’m  nodt  zo  padt  off  as  Marmontel 
when  he  went  to  Paris.  I’m  a lidtle  loaxurious,  that  is  all.  If  I 
stay  in  pedt,  it’s  zo  I can  fling  money  away  on  somethings  else. 
Heigh  ?” 

“ But  what  are  you  living  here  for,  Lindau  ?”  March  smiled 
at  the  irony  lurking  in  Lindau’s  words. 

“ Well,  you  zee,  I foundt  I was  begoming  a lidtle  too  moch  of 
an  aristograt.  I hadt  a room  oap  in  Creenvidge  Willage,  among 
dose  pig  pugs  over  on  the  west  side,  and  I foundt” — Lindau’s 
voice  lost  its  jesting  quality,  and  his  fuce  darkened — “ that  I was 
beginning  to  forget  the  boor !” 

“I  should  have  thought,”  said  March,  with  impartial  interest, 
“ that  you  might  have  seen  poverty  enough,  now  and  then,  in 
Greenwich  Village  to  remind  you  of  its  existence.” 

“Nodt  like  here,”  said  Lindau.  “ Andt  you  must  zee  it  all  the 
dtime — zee  it,  hear  it,  smell  it,  dtaste  it — or  you  forget  it.  That 
is  what  I gome  here  for.  I was  begoming  a ploated  aristograt. 
I thought  I was  nodt  like  these  beople  down  here,  when  I gome 
down  once  to  look  arouudt;  I thought  I must  be  somethings  else, 
and  zo  I zaid  I better  take  myself  in  time,  and  I gome  here 
among  my  brothers — the  beccars  and  the  thiefs !”  A noise  made 
itself  heard  in  the  next  room,  as  if  the  door  were  furtively  opened, 
and  a faint  sound  of  tiptoeing  and  of  hands  clawing  on  a table. 
“ Thiefs !”  Lindau  repeated,  with  a shout  “ Lidtle  thiefs,  that 
gabture  your  breakfast.  Ah  ! ha  ! ha !”  A wild  scurrying  of  feet, 
joyous  cries  and  tittering,  and  a slamming  door  followed  upon  his 
explosion,  and  he  resumed  in  the  silence:  “Idt  is  the  children  cot 
pack  from  school.  They  gome  and  steal  what  I leaf  there  on 
my  daple.  Idt’s  one  of  our  lidtle  chokes ; we  onderstand  each 
other ; that’s  all  right.  Once  the  goppler  in  the  other  room  there 
he  use  to  chase  ’em ; he  couldn’t  onderstand  their  lidtle  tricks. 
Now  dot  goppler’s  teadt,  and  he  ton’t  chase  ’em  any  more.  He 
was  a Bohemian.  Gindt  of  grazy,  I cuess." 

“ Well,  it’s  a sociable  existence,”  March  suggested.  “ But  per- 
haps if  you  let  them  have  the  things  without  stealing — ” 

“Oh  no,  no!  Most  nodt  mage  them  too  gonceitedt.  They 
mostn’t  go  and  feel  themselfs  petter  than  those  boor  millionairss 
that  hadt  to  steal  their  money.” 

March  smiled  indulgently  at  his  old  friend’s  violence.  “Oh, 


there  are-fagots  and  fagots,  you  know,  Lindau ; perhaps  not  all  the 
millionaires  are  so  guilty.” 

“ Let  us  speak  German,”  cried  Lindau,  in  his  own  tongue,  push- 
ing  his  book  aside,  and  thrusting  his  skull-cap  back  from  his  fore- 
head. “ How  much  money  can  a man  honestly  earn  without 
wronging  or  oppressing  some  other  man  ?” 

“Well,  if  you’ll  let  me  answer  in  English,”  said  March,  “I 
should  say  about  five  thousand  dollars  a year.  I name  that  figure 
because  it’s  my  experience  that  I never  could  earn  more;  but  the 
experience  of  other  men  may  be  different,  and  if  they  tell  me 
they  can  earn  ten,  or  twenty,  or  fifty  thousand  a year,  I’m  not 
prepared  to  soy  they  can’t  do  it.” 

Lindau  hardly  waited  for  his  answer.  “ Not  the  most  gifted 
man  that  ever  lived,  in  the  practice  of  any  art  or  science,  and  paid 
at  the  highest  rate  that  exceptional  genius  could  justly  demand 
from  those  who  have  worked  for  their  money,  could  ever  earn  a 
million  dollars.  It  is  the  landlords  and  the  merchant  princes,  the 
railroad  kings  and  the  coal  barons  (the  oppressors  whom  you 
instinctively  give  the  titles  of  tyrants) — it  is  these  that  make  the 
millions,  but  no  man  earns  them.  What  artist,  what  physician, 
what  scientist,  what  poet  was  ever  a millionaire?” 

“ I can  only  think  of  the  poet  Rogers,”  said  March,  amused 
by  Lindau’s  tirade.  “But  he  was  as  exceptional  as  the  other 
Rogers,  the  martyr,  who  died  with  warm  feet.”  Lindau  had  ap- 
parently not  understood  his  joke,  and  he  went  on,  with  the  Amer- 
ican ease  of  mind  about  everything : “ But  you  must  allow,  Lindau, 
that  some  of  those  fellows  don’t  do  so  badly  with  their  guilty  gains. 
Some  of  them  give  work  to  armies  of  poor  people — ” 

Lindau  furiously  interrupted.  “ Yes,  when  they  have  gathered 
their  millions  together  from  the  hunger  and  cold  and  nakedness 
and  ruin  and  despair  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  other  men, 
they  * give  work  ’ to  the  poor ! They  give  work  ! They  allow  their 
helpless  brothers  to  earn  enough  to  keep  life  in  them ! They  give 
work!  Who  is  it  gives  toil,  and  where  will  your  rich  men  be 
when  once  the  poor  shall  refuse  to  give  toil?  Why,  you  have 
come  to  give  me  work !” 

March  laughed  outright.  “ Well,  I’m  not  a millionaire,  anyway, 
Lindau,  and  I hope  you  won’t  make  an  example  of  ine  by  refusing 
to  give  toil.  I dare  say  the  millionaires  deserve  it,  but  I’d  rather 
they  wouldn’t  suffer  in  my  person." 

. “No,”  returned  the  old  man,  mildly,  relaxing  the  fierce  glare 
he  had  bent  upon  March.  “No  man  deserves  to  suffer  at  the 
hands  of  another.  I lose  myself  when  I think  of  the  injustice  in 
the  world.  But  I must  not  forget  that  I am  like  the  worst  of 
them.” 

“You  might  go  up  Fifth  Avenue  and  live  among  the  rieh 
awhile,  when  you’re  in  danger  of  that,”  suggested  March.  “At 
any  rate,”  he  added,  by  an  impulse  which  he  knew  he  could  not 
justify  to  his  wife,  “I  wish  you’d  come  some  day  and  lunch  witl* 
their  emissary.  I’ve  been  telling  Mrs.  March  about  you,  and  I 
want  her  and  the  children  to  sec  you.  Come  over  with  these  things 
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nnd  report.”  He  put  his  hand  on  the  magazines 
as  lie  rose. 

“ I will  come,”  said  Lindau,  gently. 

“Shall  I give  you  your  book  ?”  asked  March. 
“No;  I gi<lt  oap  bretty  soon.” 

“And — and — can  you  dress  yourself?” 

“ I vhistle,  and  one  of  those  lidtle  fellowss 
comess.  We  haf  to  dake  gare  of  one  another  in 
a blaee  like  this.  Idt  iss  uodt  like  the  worldt,” 
said  Lindau,  gloomily. 

March  thought  he  ought  to  cheer  him  up. 
“Oh,  it  isn’t  such  a bad  world,  Lindau!  After 
all,  the  average  of  millionaires  is  small  in  it.” 
He  added,  “ And  I don’t  believe  there's  an  Amer- 
ican living  that  could  look  at  that  arm  of  yours 
and  not  wish  to  lend  you  a hand  for  the  one  you 
gave  us  all.”  March  felt  this  to  be  a fine  turn, 
and  his  voice  trembled  slightly  in  saying  it. 

Lindau  smiled  grimly.  “You  think  7.0?  I 
wouldn’t  moch  like  to  drost  ’em.  I’ve  driedt 
idt  too  often.”  He  began  to  speak  German  again 
fiercely:  “ Besides,  they  owe  me  nothing.  Do 
you  think  I knowingly  gave  my  hand  to  save  this 
oligarchy  of  traders  and  tricksters,  this  aristoc- 
racy of  railroad  wreckers  and  stock  gamblers  and 
mine-slave  drivers  and  mill-serf  owners?  No; 

I gave  it  to  the  slave ; the  slave — ha ! ha ! ha  ! 
— whom  I helped  to  unshackle  to  the  common  lib- 
erty of  hunger  and  cold.  And  you  think  I would 
be  the  beneficiary  of  such  a state  of  things  ?” 

“ I’m  sorry  to  hear  you  talk  so,  Lindau,”  said 
March  ; “ very  sorry.”  He  stopped  with  a look 
of  pain,  and  rose  to  go.  Lindau  suddenly  broke 
into  a laugh  and  into  English. 

“ Oh,  weil,  it  is  only  dalk,  Passil,  and  it  toes 
me  goodt.  My  parg  is  worse  than  my  pidte,  I 
euess.  I pring  these  things  roundt  bretty  soon. 
Good-by,  Passil,  my  tear  poy.  Auf  wiedertehen  /” 

XIII. 

March  went  away  thinking  of  what  Lindau  had 
said,  but  not  for  the  impersonal  significance  of 
his  words  so  much  as  for  the  light  they  cast  upon 
Lindau  himself.  He  thought  the  words  violent 
enough,  but  in  connection  with  what  he  remem- 
bered of  the  cheery,  poetic,  hopeful  idealist,  they 
were  even  more  curious  than  lamentable.  In  his 
own  life  of  comfortable  revery  he  had  never  heard 
any  one  talk  so  before,  but  he  had  read  something 
of  the  kind  now  and  then  in  blatant  labor  news- 
papers which  he  had  accidentally  fallen  in  with, 
and  once  at  a strikers’  meeting  he  had  heard  rich 
people  denounced  with  the  same  frenzy.  He  had 
made  his  own  reflections  upon  the  tastelessness 
of  the  rhetoric,  arid  the  obvious  buncombe  of  the 
motive,  and  he  had  not  taken  the  matter  seriously. 

He  could  not  doubt  Linda u’s  sincerity,  and  he 
wondered  how  he  came  to  that  way  of  thinking. 
From  his  experience  of  himself  he  accounted  for 
a prevailing  literary  quality  in  it;  he  decided  It 
to  be  from  Lindau’s  reading  and  feeling  rather 
than  his  reflection.  Thut  was  the  notion  he  form- 
ed of  some  things  he  had  met  with  in  Ruskin 
to  much  the  same  effect ; he  regarded  them  with 
amusement  as  the  chimeras  of  a rhetorician  run 
away  with  by  his  phrases. 

But  as  to  Lindau,  the  chief  thing  in  his  mind 
was  a conception  of  the  droll  irony  of  a situation 
in  which  so  fervid  a hater  of  millionaires  should 
be  working,  indirectly  at  least,  for  the  prosperity 
of  a man  like  Dryfoos,  who,  as  March  understood, 
had  got  his  money  together  out  of  every  gambler’s 
chance  in  speculation,  and  all  a schemer’s  thrift 
from  the  error  and  need  of  others.  The  situa- 
tion was  not  more  incongruous,  however,  than  all 
the  rest  of  the  Every  Other  Week  affair.  It 
seemed  to  him  that  there  were  no  crazy  fortui- 
ties that  had  not  tended  to  its  existence,  and  as 
time  went  on,  and  the  day  drew  near  for  the  issue 
of  the  first  number,  the  sense  of  this  intensified 
till  the  whole  lost  at  moments  the  quality  of  a 
waking  fact,  and  came  to  be  rather  a fantastic 
fiction  of  sleep. 

Yet  the  heterogeneous  forces  did  co-operate  to 
a reality  which  March  could  not  deny,  at  least  in 
their  presence,  and  the  first  number  was  repre- 
sentative of  all  their  nebulous  intentions  in  a 
tangible  form.  As  a result,  it  was  so  respectable 
that  March  began  to  respect  these  intentions,  be- 
gan to  respect  himself  for  combining  and  em- 
bodying them  in  the  volume  which  appealed  to 
him  with  a novel  fascination,  when  the  first  ad- 
vance copy  was  laid  upon  his  desk.  Every  detail 
of  it  was  tiresomely  familiar  already,  but  the  whole 
had  a fresh  interest  now.  He  now  saw  how  ex- 
tremely fit  and  effective  Miss  Leighton’s  decorative 
design  for  the  cover  was,  printed  in  black  and 
brick-red  on  the  delicate  gray  tone  of  the  paper.  It 
was  at  once  attractive  and  refined,  and  he  credit- 
ed Beaton  with  quite  all  he  merited  in  working  it 
over  to  the  actual  shape.  The  touch  and  the  taste 
of  the  art  editor  were  present  throughout  the 
number.  As  Fulkerson  said,  Beaton  had  caught 
on  with  the  delicacy  of  a humming-bird  and  the 
tenacity  of  a bull-dog  to  the  virtues  of  their  illus- 
trative process,  and  had  worked  it  for  all  it  was 
worth.  There  were  seven  papers  in  the  number, 
and  a poem  on  the  last  page  of  the  cover,  and 
he  had  found  some  graphic  comment  for  each. 
It  was  a larger  proportion  than  would  afterward 
be  allowed,  but  for  once  in  a way  it  was  allowed. 
Fulkerson  said  they  could  not  expect  to  get  their 
money  back  on  that  first  number  anyway.  Seven 
of  the  illustrations  were  Beaton’s;  two  or  three 
he  got  from  practiced  hands ; the  rest  were  the 
work  of  unknown  people  which  he  had  suggested, 
and  then  related  and  adapted  with  unfailing  in- 
genuity to  the  different  papers.  He  handled  the 
illustrations  with  such  sympathy  as  not  to  destroy 
their  individual  quality,  and  that  indefinable 
cliaim  which  comes  from  good  amateur  work  in 
whatever  art.  He  rescued  them  from  their  weak- 
ne'-es  and  errors,  while  he  h ft  in  them  the  evi- 
dence of  the  ph  nsure  with  which  a clever  young 
man,  or  a Sen-hive  girl,  or  a refined  woman  had 
done  them.  Inevitably  from  his  manipulation, 
however,  the  art  of  the  number  acquired  homo- 
geneity, and  there 
pearance.  The  res 
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better  than  the  literary  result,  and  he  foresaw 
that  the  number  would  be  sold  and  praised  chiefly 
for  its  pictures.  Yet  he  was  not  ashamed  of  the 
literature,  and  he  indulged  his  admiration  of  it 
the  more  freely  because  he  had  not  only  not 
written  it,  but  in  a way  had  not  edited  it.  To  be 
sure,  he  had  chosen  all  the  material,  but  he  had 
not  voluntarily  put  it  all  together  for  that  num- 
ber; it  had  largely  put  itself  together,  as  every 
number  of  every  magazine  does,  and  as  it  seems 
more  and  more  to  do,  in  the  experience  of  every 
editor.  There  had  to  be,  of  course,  a story,  and 
then  a sketch  of  travel.  There  was  a literary 
essay  and  a social  essay ; there  was  a dramatic 
trifle,  very  gay,  very  light ; there  was  a dashing 
criticism  on  the  new  pictures,  the  new  plays,  the 
new  books,  the  new  fashions ; and  then  there 
was  the  translation  of  a bit  of  vivid  Russiun  real- 
ism, which  the  editor  owed  to  Lindau’s  explora- 
tion of  the  foreign  periodicals  left  with  him  ; Lin- 
dau was  himself  a romanticist  of  the  Victor  Hugo 
sort,  but  he  said  this  fragment  of  Dostoyevski 
was  good  of  its  kind.  The  poem  was  a bit  of 
society  verse,  with  a backward  look  into  simpler 
and  wholesomer  experiences. 

Fulkerson  was  extremely  proud  of  the  number; 
but  he  said  it  was  too  good — too  good  from  ev- 
ery point  of  view.  The  cover  was  too  good,  and 
the  paper  was  too  good,  and  that  device  of 
rough  edges,  which  got  over  the  objection  to  uncut 
leaves  while  it  secured  their  aesthetic  effect,  was 
a thing  that  he  trembled  for,  though  he  rejoiced 
in  it  as  a stroke  of  the  highest  genius.  It  had 
come  from  Beaton  at  the  last  moment,  as  a com- 
promise, when  the  problem  of  the  vulgar  croppi* 
ness  of  cut  leaves  and  the  unpopularity  of  uncut 
leaves  seemed  to  have  no  solution  but  suicide. 
Fulkerson  was  still  morally  crawling  round  on 
his  hands  and  knees,  as  he  said,  in  abject  grati- 
tude at  Beaton’s  feet,  though  he  had  his  qualms, 
his  questions;  and  he  declared  that  Beaton  was 
the  most  inspired  ass  since  Balaam’s.  “ We’re 
all  asses,  of  course,”  he  admitted,  in  semi  apology 
to  March  ; “but  we’re  no  such  asses  as  Beaton.” 
He  said  that  if  the  tasteful  decorativeness  of  the 
thing  did  not  kill  it  with  the  public  outright,  its 
literary  excellence  would  give  it  the  finishing 
stroke.  Perhaps  that  might  be  overlooked  in  the 
impression  of  novelty  which  a first  number  would 
give,  but  it  mustnever  happen  again.  He  implored 
March  to  promise  that  it  should  never  happen 
again  ; he  said  their  only  hope  was  in  the  imme- 
diate cheapening  of  the  whole  affair.  It  was  bad 
enough  to  give  the  public  too  much  quantity  for 
their  money,  but  to  throw'  in  such  quality  as  that 
was  simply  ruinous  ; it  must  be  stopped.  These 
were  the  expressions  of  his  intimate  moods ; ev- 
ery front  that  he  presented  to  the  public  wore  a 
glow  of  lofty,  of  devout  exultation.  His  pride  in 
the  number  gushed  out  in  fresh  bursts  of  rhet- 
oric to  every  one  whom  he  could  get  to  talk  with 
him  about  it.  He  worked  the  personal  kindli- 
ness of  the  press  to  the  utmost.  He  did  not  mind 
making  himself  ridiculous  or  becoming  a joke  in 
the  good  cause,  as  he  called  it.  He  joined  in  the 
applause  when  a humorist  at  the  club  feigned  to 
drop  dead  from  his  chair  at  Fulkerson’s  introduc- 
tion of  the  topic,  and  he  went  on  talking  that  first 
number  into  the  surviving  spectators.  He  stood 
treat  upon  all  occasions,  and  he  lunched  attaches 
of  the  press  at  all  hours.  He  especially  befriended 
the  correspondents  of  the  newspapers  of  other 
cities,  for,  as  he  explained  to  March,  those  fellows 
could  give  him  any  amount  of  advertising  simply 
as  literary  gossip.  Many  of  the  fellows  were 
ladies  who  could  not  be  so  summarily  asked  out 
to  lunch,  but  Fulkerson’s  ingenuity  was  equal  to 
every  exigency,  and  he  contrived  somehow  to 
make  each  of  these  feel  that  she  had  been  pos- 
sessed of  exclusive  information.  There  was  a 
moment  when  March  conjectured  a willingness  in 
Fulkerson  to  work  Mrs.  March  into  the  advertis- 
ing department,  by  means  of  a tea  to  these  ladies 
and  their  friends  which  she  should  administer  in 
his  apartment,  but  lie  did  not  encourage  Fulker- 
son to  be  explicit,  and  the  moment  passed.  Af- 
terward, when  he  told  his  wife  about  it,  he  was 
astonished  to  find  that  she  would  not  have  mind- 
ed doing  it  for  Fulkerson,  and  he  experienced 
another  proof  of  the  bluntness  of  the  feminine 
instincts  in  some  directions,  and  of  the  personal 
favor  which  Fulkerson  seemed  to  enjoy  with  the 
whole  sex.  This  alone  was  enough  to  account 
for  the  willingness  of  these  correspondents  to 
write  about  the  first  number,  but  March  accused 
him  of  sending  it  to  their  addresses  with  boxes 
of  Jacqueminot  roses  and  Huyler  candy. 

Fulkerson  let  him  enjoy  his  joke.  He  said 
that  he  would  do  that  or  anything  else  for  the 
good  cause,  short  of  marrying  the  whole  circle  of 
female  correspondents. 

March  was  inclined  to  hope  that  if  the  first 
number  had  been  made  too  good  for  the  country 
at  large,  the  more  enlightened  taste  of  metropoli- 
tan journalism  would  invite  a compensating  favor 
for  it  in  New  York.  But  first  Fulkerson  and 
then  the  event  proved  him  wrong.  In  spite  of 
the  quality  of  the  magazine,  and  in  spite  of  the 
kindness  which  so  many  newspaper  men  felt  for 
Fulkerson,  the  notices  in  the  New  York  papers 
seemed  grudging  and  provisional  to  the  ardor  of 
the  editor.  A merit  in  the  work  was  acknow- 
ledged, and  certain  defects  in  it  for  which  March 
had  trembled  were  ignored ; but  the  critics  as- 
tonished him  by  selecting  for  censure  points 
which  he  was  either  proud  of  or  had  never  noticed ; 
which  being  now  brought  to  his  notice  he  still 
could  not  feel  were  faults.  He  owned  to  Fulker- 
son that  if  they  had  said  so  and  so  against  it,  he 
could  have  agreed  with  them,  but  that  to  say  thus 
and  so  was  preposterous  ; and  that  if  the  advertis- 
ing had  not  been  adjusted  with  such  generous 
recognition  of  the  claims  of  the  different  papers, 
he  should  have  known  the  counting-room  was 
at  the  bottom  of  it.  As  it  was,  lie  could  only 
attribute  it  to  perversity  or  stupidity.  It  was 
certainly  stupid  to  condemn  a magazine  novelty 
like  Every  Other  Week  for  being  novel;  and  to 
augur  that  if  it  failed,  it  would  fail  through  its 
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departure  from  the  lines  on  which  all  the  other 
prosperous  magazines  had  been  built,  was  in  the 
last  degree  perverse,  and  it  looked  malicious. 
The  fact  that  it  was  neither  exactly  a book  nor  & 
magazine  ought  to  be  for  it  and  not  against  it, 
since  it  would  invade  no  other  field;  it  would 
prosper  on  no  ground  but  its  own. 

[to  UK  OOMTIMUKU.] 


THE  BUILDING  OF  OKLAHOMA. 

Ir  the  occupation  of  Oklahoma  on  April  22d 
had  left  in  the  public  mind  any  room  for  surprise 
and  wonder,  the  subsequent  growth  of  the  new 
country  would  have  been  considered  the  most  be- 
wildering instaucc  yet  known  of  Western  enter- 
prise and  business  progress.  With  the  human 
capacity  for  wonderment  completely  run  out, 
however,  the  returning  visitor  to  Oklahoma  City, 
Guthrie,  and  other  of  new  towns  in  Oklahoma, 
can  only  feebly  exclaim  and  marvel  and  feel  con- 
fused at  the  change  brought  about  in  a few  weeks. 
That  Oklahoma  would,  in  the  first  two  months 
of  its  existence,  get  much  beyond  its  chaotic 
state  of  tents  and  hap-hazard  existence  was  not 
thought  possible  even  by  those  enthusiasts  whose 
imaginations  were  as  rosy  as  the  soil  of  the 
Oklahoma  uplands;  that  it  would  in  that  time 
have  better  buildings  than  many  Western  towns 
ten  years  old  was  simply  not  thought  of  at  all. 
There  are  some  thiugs  that  even  the  mind  of 
the  Western  real  estate  sjieeulator  cannot  grasp. 
The  scramble  for  town  lots  and  quarter  sec- 
tions of  land  on  the  opening  day  had  been  ex- 
pected weeks  in  advance,  and  men  had  made 
their  plans  accordingly ; yet  few  persons  believed 
that  the  new  towns  would  settle  down  to  serious 
work  in  less  than  at  least  six  months’  time.  As 
events  have  come  about,  however,  the  practical 
side  of  Oklahoma  has  overshadowed  its  pictu- 
resque features  to  a degree  not  often  known  in 
the  settlement  of  the  West.  Oklahoma  as  a pic- 
turesque incident  of  Western  civilization  has  al- 
ready yielded  place  to  Oklahoma  as  a practical 
town-builder.  This  in  itself  is  remarkable,  for 
the  reason  that  most  Western  towns  retain  their 
picturesque  features  long  after  the  streets  are 
laid  out  and  a corporate  existence  established. 
The  wonderful  rapidity  with  which  Oklahoma 
City  and  Guthrie  merged  from  what  at  first  ap- 
peared to  be  confused  camps  of  holiday  excur- 
sionists into  matter-of-fact  towns  of  excessively 
practical  ways  of  thought,  showed  plainly  the 
dominating  influence  of  the  experienced  Kansas 
town-builder.  No  people  other  than  those  who 
had  grown  skilful  in  the  work  of  building  pioneer 
towns  in  the  West  could  have  created  a town  of 
such  compactness, completeness,  and  future  prom- 
ise as  Oklahoma  City  in  the  incredibly  short  space 
of  time  of  two  months.  The  result  shows  that 
the  new  citizens  of  Oklahoma  had  planned  what 
to  do  weeks  ahead,  that  they  had  ordered  their 
lumber  and  other  building  supplies,  and  that,  with 
the  exception  of  delays  unavoidable  in  a pioneer 
country,  they  had  carried  out  their  arrangements 
like  clock-work.  In  the  old  days  of  town-build- 
ing in  the  West  the  pioneers  felt  their  way  cau- 
tiously from  day  to  day,  resting  content  if  at  the 
end  of  a year  they  had  succeeded  in  giving  their 
settlement  something  the  appearance  of  ordinary 
civilization.  The  Oklahoma  pioneer  built  his 
place  of  residence  and  moved  his  family  into  it, 
and  pul  up  his  store  and  began  every-day  business, 
all  in  three  or  four  weeks.  In  some  cases  these 
things  were  done,  and  done  well,  in  less  than  ten 
days’  time.  In  the  newer  West  the  building  of 
a town  is  no  longer  a hap-hazard  and  doubtful  ex- 
periment; it  is  a science  capable  of  the  most  mi- 
nute demonstration. 

At  first  Oklahoma  City  was  rather  slow  in  be- 
ginning its  substantial  building  operations.  Guth- 
rie had  a long  lead  of  it;  but  afterward  what  the 
slower  town  lacked  in  speed  it  more  than  made 
good  in  the  size  and  permanent  character  of  its 
buildings.  It  seemed  ns  though  the  Oklahoma 
City  people  had  first  made  certain  of  the  fertile 
nature  of  the  North  Canadian  Valley  soil,  and  then 
carried  out  their  building  plans  with  quadrupled 
energy  and  confidence.  The  building  activity  of 
the  town  during  the  two  weeks  ending  May  22d 
was  amazing.  On  a reasonable  estimate  there 
were  eight  hundred  buildings  within  the  city  lim- 
its on  May  22d.  Of  this  number  at  least  six 
hundred  represented  the  work  of  two  weeks. 
Naturally  the  structures  were  of  wood,  but  many 
of  them  were  built  in  a rather  substantial  and 
pretentious  manner.  One  block  of  six  buildings, 
two  and  a half  stories  in  height,  was  ready  for 
use  on  June  1st. 

With  the  top  of  the  water-tank  at  the  Santa 
Fe  Railway  station  as  a point  of  view,  the  new 
Oklahoma  City  is  seen  to  be  a reasonably  com- 
pact and  judiciously  built  town,  with  half  a dozen 
business  streets  and  numerous  well-chosen  resi- 
dence thoroughfares.  Interspersed  among  the 
hundreds  of  one  and  two  story  buildings  are 
scores  of  tents  that  still  give  a passing  touch 
of  reality  to  the  almost  dim  and  misty  pioneer 
days  of  April  22d.  The  streets  are  crowded 
with  men  and  teams  engaged  in  all  manner  of 
pursuits,  from  hauling  lumber  and  other  freight 
to  grading  the  roadways  as  provided  by  formal 
ordinances  of  the  new  City  Council.  The  busy 
hammer  and  the  complaining  saw  set  to  famil- 
iar music  the  poetry  of  progress  that  fills  every 
Western  man’s  heart  in  such  scenes  as  this. 
To  the  full-veined  town-builder  these  early  Okla- 
homa days  are  as  so  many  years  of  unalloyed 
jov.  His  pulses  thrill:  his  enthusiastic  mind 
takes  on  an  added  brilliance,  and  he  waylays 
the  unoffending  and  bewildered  stranger  in  the 
street-,  and  confidently  predicts  things  that  no 
m in  wilt  ever  see  verified.  A spirit  of  elation  is 
in  the  air.  The  real  estate  agent  is  speechless 
with  emotion.  He  points  to  the  large  business 
hlocks,  to  the  new  hotels,  to  the  imposing  Mayor’s 
Office,  and  to  the  graded  streets,  and  mutely  de- 
mands that  the  visitor  shall  swoon  with  wonder. 


This  is  the  only  instance  that  has  as  yet  come 
under  my  notice  in  which  the  growth  of  the  town 
has  had  a paralyzing  effect  upon  the  real  estate 
men.  It  lias  outstripped  their  faculties  of  com- 
prehension so  completely  that  they  have  failed  to 
keep  within  sight  of  it.  I fancy  that  the  real 
estate  men  feel  something  of  a sense  of  injury 
at  this  reprehensible  action  on  the  part  of  the 
town.  That  any  town  should  in  a few  weeks  grow 
from  nothing  to  be  a creditably  built  place  of  five 
or  six  thousand  people,  without  giving  the  real 
estate  men  an  opportunity  of  turning  over  several 
fortunes  each,  was  something  so  altogether  ex- 
traordinary that  the  defrauded  agents  could  only 
helplessly  bewail  a wasted  opportunity.  Now  that 
the  town  is  already  full  grown,  the  realty  men 
will  doubtless  have  little  to  do  beyond  the  ar- 
ranging of  loans  on  farm  improvements.  From 
present  indications  this  will  not  be  a profitable 
employment  for  five  years  to  come.  As  loans 
cannot  be  made  on  property  to  which  there  is  no 
legal  title,  the  business  of  the  mortgage  com- 
panies will  not  begin  until  the  farmers  prove  up 
on  their  homesteads,  five  years  from  the  date  of 
settlement.  There  are  no  pre-emptions  in  Okla- 
homa. It  is  not  customary  for  farmers  to  put 
many  valuable  improvements  on  homesteads,  even 
when  able  to  do  so,  before  an  iron-clad  title  is 
obtained  from  the  government.  Thus  the  mort- 
gage companies  will  have  very  little  in  the  way 
of  good  security  to  make  loans  upon  until  after 
the  lapse  of  five  years.  This  will  prove  of  gen- 
uine benefit  to  the  new  country,  for  the  reason 
that  the  farmers  will  not  burden  themselves  with 
unnecessary  debts,  as  in  too  many  parts  of  the 
great  West. 

Notw  ithstanding  the  cheerless  outlook  for  real 
estate  and  loan  men  in  Oklahoma,  there  seems  to 
be  plenty  of  them  seeking  business.  Transac- 
tions in  realty  are  confined  to  the  sales  of  relin- 
quishments to  claims  on  town  lots  and  quarter 
sections  of  farming  lands.  On  this  basis  the  real 
estate  dealer  has  bv  no  means  an  alluring  chance 
of  making  a fortune.  Instead  of  being  a detri- 
ment to  the  growth  of  the  town,  as  many  persons 
might  suppose,  it  will  be  of  actual  benefit,  for  the 
reason  that  there  will  arise  no  opportunity  for 
the  working  up  of  one  of  those  speculative 
“ booms  ” that  now  and  then  bring  ruin  to  many 
a promising  Western  town.  If  booms  were  con- 
ducted for  the  good  of  the  town  onlv,  anil  not  for 
the  selfish  purposes  of  individual  speculators,  they 
would  lie  unobjectionable;  but  such  a state  of 
things  is  too  much  to  expect  Except  in  verv 
rare  cases,  boomers  are  not  philanthropists.  It 
is  fortunate  that  Oklahoma  has  nothing  to  fear 
from  a real  estate  boom. 

Nothing  short  of  a repetition  of  the  pioneer 
days,  however,  would  be  called  a boom  in  Okla- 
homa, and  yet  that  cannot  be  hoped  for  there, 
and  perhaps  not  elsewhere  in  the  United  States. 
To  the  person  who  did  not  take  part  in  the  rush 
of  April  22d,  and  who  has  not  seen  the  towns  of 
a few  weeks’  growth,  it  is  difficult  to  explain  satis- 
factorily the  miracle  of  the  occupation  of  Okla- 
homa. It  is  as  though  one  were  to  walk  over  the 
sand-dunes  of  Fire  Island  one  day,  and  upon  re- 
turning, a week  or  so  later,  find  the  waste  places 
packed  thick  with  comfortable  houses  and  com- 
modious business  blocks.  The  comparison  would 
be  better  understood,  too,  if  Fire  Island  were  one 
hundred  miles,  instead  of  eight,  from  civilization. 
To  say  that  eight  hundred  buildings  were  erected 
in  Oklahoma  City  in  one  month,  eight  hundred  in 
Guthrie,  and  nearly  as  many  in  Kingfisher,  Reno, 
and  the  rest  of  the  Oklahoma  towns,  makes  only 
a faint  impression  upon  a person’s  mind  as  com- 
pared with  that  produced  by  two  visits,  thirty 
days  apart,  to  the  scenes  of  the  actual  occurrence. 
This  amazing  growth  of  Oklahoma  loses  in  the 
telling,  because  no  man  can  adequately  describe 
what  he  saw  or  what  he  felt.  The  wonder  of  Okla- 
homa's growth  is  not  so  much  a matter  of  mere 
houses  and  stores  and  graded  streets  as  an  unde- 
finable  impression  of  an  almost  instantaneous  con- 
centration of  modern  civilization  in  one  of  the 
waste  places  of  the  earth.  Yet  in  appearance,  and 
also  in  the  every-day  conduct  of  affairs,  there  is  lit- 
tle of  the  miraculous  in  Oklahoma.  Many  persons 
who  went  there  to  witness  the  hilarity  and  errat- 
ic conduct  of  the  new  towns  find  life  painfully 
prosaic  and  dull.  Even  the  gambling-houses,  di- 
vested of  their  chief  element  of  peril  to  human 
life  by  the  enforced  absence  of  intoxicating  liq- 
uors, are  wretchedly  uninteresting  and  dismal, 
especially  to  the  jaded  men  from  Leadville,  Dead 
wood,  and  other  mining  camps  that  have  made 
their  names  and  had  their  day. 

The  people  of  Oklahoma  City  mean  to  main- 
tain their  present  excellent  reputation,  and  10 
add  to  it  as  their  town  grows  in  commercial 
importance  and  population.  They  have  already 
decided  in  their  own  minds  that  they  will  get  the 
capital  when  the  prospective  Territory  of  Okla- 
homa becomes  a reality,  and  they  are  willing  to 
wager  various  sums  of  money  that  the  St.  Louis 
and  San  Francisco  Railroad  will  cross  the  Santa 
Fe  at  their  town.  They  assert  that  their  tribu- 
tary country  is  the  richest  in  Oklahoma,  and  that 
the  North  Canadian  Valley  alone  is  capable  of 
supporting  a town  of  five  thousand  inhabitants. 
At  present  this  is  little  more  than  a matter  of 
mere  assertion,  as  nothing  short  of  a two  years 
test  of  the  soil  will  show  its  value. 

The  people  of  Guthrie,  Kingfisher,  and  Reno 
are  equally  confident  of  the  prospects  of  their 
towns.  In  Guthrie  the  confidence  is  so  serene 
that  a tract  of  ten  acres  of  land  has  been  set 
apart  for  the  new  Capitol.  This  faith  has  hard- 
ly been  home  out  by  works  as  yet,  for  few  of 
the  buildings  of  Guthrie  impress  the  visitor  with 
a sense  of  permanency.  Many  of  the  structures 
are  portable,  like  the  movable  houses  of  railroafl- 
buililers.  If  necessary,  the  cracks  in  some  cl 
them  would  serve  also  as  windows.  The  unpre- 
tentious nature  of  the  houses  and  places  of  busi- 
ness does  not  prevent  the  new  citizens  from  n?- 
serting  a most  steadfast  faith  in  the  stability  mi  l 
continued  prosperity  of  their  chosen  town-  They 
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point  to  their  five  banks,  their  two  daily  news- 
papers, their  water-works,  and  their  mercantile 
establishments  in  proof  of  the  reasonableness  of 
their  faith.  A leading  banker  of  the  place,  in 
assuring  me  that  business  was  everything  that 
could  be  wished,  declared  that  Guthrie  was  and 
would  continue  to  be  the  best  town  in  the  South- 
west. 

“ What  is  there  here  to  make  business  good  ?” 
I asked,  as  I watched  him  charge  up  his  deposit- 
ors fifty  cents  a hundred  exchange  on  Kansas 
banks. 

“ Well,  sir,"  he  replied,  “ there  are  more  men 
with  money  in  this  town  than  in  any  place  of  its 
size  in  the  country.  They  make  business  good." 

“Who  supports  the  town?” 

“They  do.” 

“ Who  supports  them  ?” 

“Nobody.  They’ve  got  their  own  money,  I 
tell  you,  and  they  don’t  need  support." 

“ But  these  men  came  here  to  make  money, 
not  to  spend  it.  Who  will  support  them  when 
their  investments  are  all  made  ?” 

“Why,  the  farmers.  You  needn’t  smile,  sir, 
because  there  is  the  finest  soil  around  this  town 
that  you  ever  ran  a plough  through.  Why,  sir,  the 
farmers  will  all  be  rich  when  they  get  their  first 
crop.” 

“That  will  be  a year  from  next  fall,  if  they 
have  good  luck.  Who  is  to  support  the  town,  the 
men  of  business,  and  the  farmers  for  eighteen 
months  ?” 

“Now  you  are  looking  too  far  ahead,  and  I’ve 
been  so  busy  right  here  in  this  bank  that  I have 
not  had  time  to  look  into  these  things." 

This  question  of  supporting  the  town,  the  busi- 
ness men,  and  the  farmers  will  be  a serious  one 
after  a time.  Why  should  they  bother  about  it 
now,  while  tho  breeze  of  prosperity  sings  in  the 
new  rigging  like  an  vEolian  harpy  In  the  phi- 
losophy of  some  men  to-morrow  will  take  care  of 
itself;  if  not,  the  day  after  to-morrow  will. 

Guthrie  is  trusting  a great  deal  in  the  future, 
and  living  pleasantly  in  the  present.  There  is  a 
certain  air  of  frankness  about  many  of  her  citi- 
zens that  interests  the  stranger  greatly.  In  the 
early  days  of  Guthrie  a commotion  was  made 
about  chasing  gamblers  out  of  town.  On  my  re- 
turn there  a mouth  later  I found  gambling-places 
remarkably  numerous  in  the  principal  streets.  I 
recalled  to  the  mind  of  a Deputy  United  States 
Marshal  the  spasm  of  righteous  indignation  of  the 
first  week. 

“ Oh,  those  were  the  shell  gamblers  that  we 
ran  out,"  said  he,  in  explanation.  “We  let  the 
decent,  respectable  gamblers  stay.” 

“The  decent,  respectable  gamblers?  I don’t 
quite  understand.” 

“Why, the  faro  men, and  the  three-card-monte 
and  keno  players,  you  know ; and  roulette,  and 
chuck-a-luck,  and  all  that  kind  of  play.” 

Later  in  the  day  I sat  at  table  in  a restaurant 
with  two  of  these  decent,  respectable  persons. 
While  their  food  was  being  prepared  they  played 
several  creditable  duets  on  guitar  and  banjo,  first 
asking  politely  if  music  annoyed  me.  .Save  for 
the  gambler’s  distinguishing  look,  which  comes 
into  the  eyes  only  when  heart  and  soul  have  gone, 
I might  easily  have  fancied  them  cureless  trouba- 
dours drifted  in  from  some  more  leisurely  lati- 
tude of  an  older  civilization.  Guthrie  has  fur 
too  many  of  these  people.  Bv  permitting  them 
to  do  business  in  her  main  streets  she  simply 
handicaps  herself  in  the  race  that  she  must  run 
against  Oklahoma  City  and  Kingfisher  for  com- 
mercial supremacy.  I do  not  think  that  this 
matter  of  supremacy  will  be  established  perma- 
nently this  year,  the  Frisco  road  is  yet  to  be 
built,  the  Rock  Island  has  not  yet  completed  its 
Indian  Territory  extension,  and  the  Cherokee 
outlet  is  waiting  for  the  white  man’s  plough. 
These  things  have  so  important  a bearing  on  the 
building  of  a commercial  centre  that  the  selec- 
tion of  Capitol  sites  now  is  somewhat  premature. 

William  Willard  Howard. 


THE  TEACHER. 

Ir  as  a Teacher,  wise,  and  strong,  and  great. 

Into  my  life,  then,  you  had  come  that  day. 

And  bade  me  listen  as  to  who  should  say 
Things  grand  and  sweet  to  help  me  bear  tny  fate, 
Full  well  I know  I had  refused  to  wait. 

And  from  your  side  had  darted  quick  away, 

Not  over-eager  at  your  feet  to  lay 
Homage  for  which  all  asking  comes  too  late. 

Bnt  listening  you  came,  with  eager  eyes 
Seeming  to  bend  your  head  to  catch  my  thought  ; 
And  straightway  in  my  heart  did  there  arise 
Tilings  brave  and  sweet  to  meet  yours,  so  inwrought 
With  yours,  I knew  not,  In  the  swift  surprise, 
Which  was  the  Teacher,  which  the  humbly  taught. 

A.  W.  R. 

AMONG  THE  LOGGERS. 

Frw  persons  who  are  not  in  some  way  actually 
engaged  in  the  lumber  business  have  any  ade- 
quate idea  of  the  magnitude  of  the  industry,  and 
none  who  have  not  been  with  the  loggers  in  the 
forest,  and  also  seen  the  actual  hauling,  “driv- 
ing,” and  sawing  of  the  logs,  can  realize  the 
wonderful  picturesqueness  of  a traffic  which,  as 
the  Scientists  tell  us,  is  rapidly  changing  the  face 
of  nature  and  the  very  climate  of  our  country. 
The  illustrations  on  another  page  are  suggestions 
of  hundreds  of  pictures  to  be  seen  in  the  great 
pine  woods  of  the  Northwest,  and  almut  the 
great  saw-mills  as  well,  any  one  of  which  is  a 
feast  for  an  artist’s  eve. 

The  men  who  do  tiie  “logging”  are  a race  of 
giants.  More  than  almost  any  other,  their  work 
calls  for  a giant’s  strength  and  for  almost  super- 
human powers  of  endurance.  They  are  not  lon<g- 
lived.  The  exposures  and  hardships  of  the  call- 
ing are  enough  to  break  down  the  hardiest  con- 
stitution, and  the  temptations  to  dissipation  after 


Winter  is  the  time  for  the  camp  work,  for  only 
over  the  snow  can  the  great  logs,  perhaps  half  a 
ton  in  weight,  be  easily  dragged  from  where  they 
fall  to  the  waterway  down  which  they  are  to  be 
floated  to  the  mill,  on  the  spring  freshets.  The 
Northern  winter  is  severe  enough,  the  cold 
being  often  twenty  degrees  or  more  below  zero, 
but  it  is  iu  the  spring  that  the  greatest  perils  and 
hardships  are  encountered.  Then,  the  great  logs 
having  been  drawn  by  horses  or  oxen,  or  iu 
some  places  over  rude  rail  roads,  from  the  neigh- 
borhood of  the  camp  to  the  “banking-ground,” 
on  the  banks  of  the  stream  which  is  to  carry 
them  to  the  mill,  the  “drive”  begins,  and  this  is 
the  hardest  of  the  work.  The  sun  has  not  yet 
loosened  the  bands  with  which  the  frost  tied  up 
the  wuters  and  the  logs  as  well,  and  dynamite  is 
often  used  to  break  them.  A confused  mass  of 
logs  and  floating  ice  is  started  down  the.  stream, 
and  the  men  follow  it,  watching  closely  for  jams 
and  derelicts,  and  for  days  together,  with  very 
little  rest,  guide,  force,  and  control  the  floating 
mass.  A jam  is  often  perilous  in  the  extreme, 
and  the  promptest  action  is  necessary  to  pre- 
vent delays,  for  if  the  pressure  of  the  whole  drive 
comes  upon  a gorge,  it  is  Herculean  work  to  break 
the  combination. 

So  in  the  freezing  cold  water  waist-deep,  or 
clambering  over  the  logs  themselves  in  mid- 
stream, the  loggers  wrestle  with  obstructions, 
taking  their  lives  in  their  hands  hourly.  For  five 
or  six  weeks  they  travel  tints,  with  no  camp,  no 
change  of  clothing,  and  ns  little  in  the  way  of 
luggage  as  possible.  Stiff  and  sore  from  over- 
exertion  and  the  terrible  soaking  in  ice-water, 
they  sleep  in  their  blankets  on  the  ground  at 
night,  with  only  the  comfort  of  a rousing  bonfire 
between  them  and  the  sleep  from  which  there  is 
no  waking.  It  is  sometimes  almost  impossible 
for  one  of  them  to  rouse  the  others  in  the  morn- 
ing; but  the  drive  is  on,  and  there  is  no  rest  for 
them  till  the  “ boom  ” is  reached,  into  which 
their  logs  are  delivered,  mixed  higgledy-piggledy 
with  others  from  other  camps. 

A million  logs  or  “ pieces,”  belonging,  it  may 
be,  to  a dozen  owners,  float  in  a confused  mass 
within  the  enclosure,  which  is  formed  by  chain- 
ing together  a string  of  extra  large  logs.  Each 
piece,  however,  is  marked  with  the  device  of  its 
owner,  and  the  sorting  is  not  as  difficult  or  as 
hap-hazard  an  operation  as  it  looks.  They  are 
made  into  rafts,  and  floated,  or  it  may  be  towed, 
down  the  main  river  they  have  reached  to  the 
mill,  where  they  are  to  lie  fed  to  the  saws. 

To  describe  the  modern  saw-mill  would  he  a 
dry  piece  of  work  for  these  columns,  though  to 
see  one  in  operation  is  an  interesting  thing.  It 
is  us  different  from  the  saw-mill  of  fifty  years 
ago  ns  most  machinery  of  to-day  is  front  the  ap- 
pliances of  that  earlier  day,  but  the  improvement 
is  in  mechanical  appliance  only;  the  manipula- 
tion of  the  logs  remains  the  same,  and  the  same 
result  is  achieved,  only  more  rapidly  and  perfectly. 
Iu  this  pursuit,  as  in  all  others,  the  human  side 
is  more  attractive  mid  more  picturesque  than  the 
mechanical  side.  The  adventures  and  tire  strange 
wild  life  of  the  loggers  make  them  a class  by 
themselves,  and  one  far  more  interesting  than 
most  others.  To  one  who  has  been  with  them  in 
the  great  forests  and  marked  their  reckless  hero- 
ism and  powers  of  endurance,  they  must  always 
be  objects  of  admiration,  rough  and  uncultured 
though  they  be.  They  are  among  the  veritable 
pioneers  of  civilization^  and  their  work,  destruc- 
tive as  it  is,  and  greatly  to  be  deplored,  according 
to  the  standard  of  the  arborist  or  the  meteorolo- 
gist, has  been,  and  still  is,  indispensable  to  the 
progress  of  the  world.  Their  virtues  and  their 
faults  are  such  as  arc  commonly  found  among 
men  who  struggle  directly  with  the  forces  of  na- 
ture in  the  service  of  civilization,  hut  their  pecul- 
iar work  gives  thorn  many  peculiar  character- 
istics. 


THE  JUNE  YACHT  RACES. 

On  the  morning  of  the  day  of  the  New  York 
Yacht  Club  Regatta,  Commodore  Gerry’s  steam- 
yacht  Electra  took  up  her  place  off  Buoy  No.  15, 
below  Fort  Wadsworth,  at  an  eariv  hour.  A 
strong  breeze  was  blowing  from  the  westward 
when  the  starting  gun  boomed  across  the  water, 
shortly  after  eleven  o’clock.  Away  the  yachts 
rushed,  the  Sea  Fox  crossing  ahead  of  the  Gray- 
ling  bv  ten  seconds.  As  she  went  away  she  broke 
out  a big  jib-topsail,  which  sent  her  tearing 
through  the  water  at  a splendid  rate  of  speed. 
The  Clara  was  a little  in  advance  of  the  schoon- 
ers. After  them  came  the  saucy  Katrina , and 
as  she  Hew  along,  up  into  the  eye  of  the  wind  she 
went.  Then  there  was  a bunch  of  them,  and  the 
Titania , Bedouin,  Grade,  and  Marguerite  were  in 
front.  The  Shamrock,  Gorilla,  and  Nymph  brought 
up  the  rear.  The  little  Ltd*,  darted  away  iu  ad- 
vance of  the  whole  fleet.  They  were  all  on  the 
starboard  tack,  close  battled,  and  headed  for  the 
Southwest  Spit,  where  the  first  turn  was  to  he 
made. 

The  Titania  got  into  difficulties  at.  the  start ; 
her  bobstny  had  parted,  and  she  was  out  of  the 
race.  In  around  the  Horseshoe  the  yachts  went, 
then  came  a stretch  to  the 'point  of  the  Hook,  and 
then  out  to  sea,  the  big  boats  to  round  Sandy 
Hook  Light-ship,  and  the  smaller  ones  to  weather 
the  Scotland  Light-ship.  The  Bedouin  then  came 
to  grief.  The  “oil  spot”  off  the  point  of  the 
Hook  had  shifted,  and  while  the  stanch  cutter 
was  trying  to  get  to  windward  of  the  Shamrock, 
she  brought  up  all  standing  on  one  corner  of  it. 
There  she  lay  until  a tug  came  to  her  assistance. 
A few  minutes  later  the  Lid*  caught  a little  puff 
of  wind,  and  in  an  instant  her  mast  went  by  the 
board,  the  hollow  spar  snapping  off  like  a pipe- 
stem. She  was  towed  to  her  anchorage.  A short 
time  after,  the  Gorilla  lost  her  topmast,  and  had 
to  give  up  the  race:  too  heavy  spars  was  the 
cause  of  it.  The  Nymph  was  first  to  luff  around 
Scotland  Light-ship,  followed  thirty-three  seconds 
after  by  the  Mariquita , with  the  Tomahawk  six 
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seconds  later.  Coming  up  to  the  mark  they  were 
on  the  starboard  tack,  and  as  they  went  around 
they  started  their  sheets  and  bowled  along  mer- 
rily. The  Sea  Fox  rounded  the  Sandy  Hook  Light- 
ship and  rushed  after  the  Grayling,  which  was 
two  minutes  ahead.  Coming  in  to  Sandy  Hook 
site  had  every  sail  set,  ami  the  water  fairly  boiled 
under  her  bows  as  she  sped  along.  The  finish 
was  made  in  good  time,  and  only  once  was  the 
wind  light,  when  the  Sea  Fox  and  Katrina  seemed 
to  be  in  a calm  spot  for  a short  time. 

The  Seawanhnkn  Regatta  was  begun  in  a good 
breeze  on  June  15th,  and  ended  in  a calm.  The 
Mayflower  made  her  first  appearance  as  a schoon- 
er, and  fulfilled  all  that  was  expected  of  her. 
She  sailed  well,  nnd  looked  very  pretty  in  her 
new  rig.  The  Bedouin  was  there,  ready  and  anx- 
ious to  show  her  heels  to  the  Shamrock,  as  she 
did  to  the  Katrina  in  the  cruise  of  the  New  York 
Yacht  Club  last  year.  The  Miutrra,  the  fleet 
forty- foot  cutter  which  crossed  the  ocean  to  meet 
the  fast  boats  in  New  York,  was  ready  for  her 
initial  race,  and  darted  about  like  a witch.  When 
the  start  was  made,  the  Sea  Fox  was  first  over, 
the  Mayflower  being  next,  -400  yards  behind.  Both 
yachts  were  close  hauled  on  the  starboard  tack, 
the  Mayflower  a best  point  of  sailing.  Down 
through  the  bay  the  fleet  schooners  went  along 
under  the  favoring  breeze,  and  making  good  head- 
way. In  the  procession  at  the  Hook  the  breeze 
was  fresh,  and  the  Bedouin,  Hildegnrd,  and  May- 
flower made  a very  pretty  section  of  it. 

The  beautiful  forty- footers  were  a charming 
sight  as  they  rushed  away  for  their  outer  mark, 
the  Scotland  Light-ship.  The  Minerva  led.  nine 
minutes  ahead  of  the  Gorilla,  the  Nymph  was 
next,  and  the  Mariquita  last,  the  three  last-named 
being  close  together.  Before  reaching  the  light- 
ship a puff  of  wind  carried  away  the  Banshee's 
topmast,  and  she  was  forced  to  give  up  the 
race.  Then  came  the  run  home  from  Sandy 
Hook.  The  storm  came  and  drove  away  the 
wind,  and  the  rest  of  the  race  was  nothing  but 
drift.  Before  the  squall  came,  the  thirty- footers 
had  succeeded  in  getting  near  the  finish  line: 
they  had  sailed  a shorter  course.  The  little  Keith- 
hen,  the  fastest  boat  of  her  indies  in  the  harbor, 
got  safely  home  under  shortened  sail  a half-hour 
ahead  of  her  nearest  competitor. 


MAY-DAY  AT  RIO. 

AFTER  TIIE  FEVER  OF  1889. 

May  at  the  North!  The  happy  children  throng 
The  woodland  paths ; scarcely  a flower  yet— 

A butterenp  or  two,  a violet, 

A few  anemones— yet  gay  their  song, 
liappy  their  laughter:  they  are  never  wrong 
In  their  sweet  wisdom.  That  the  fluids  are  wet 
With  April  rain,  their  little  hearts  forget; 

For  May  is  here,  and  summer  comes  ere  long. 
Earnest  of  royal  Imrvest  are  the  few 
Pule  struggling  blossoms  that  they  flud  to-day — 
Anemones  and  violets,  one  or  two— 

But,  glorious  with  the  promise  of  the  May. 

Laugh,  dance,  and  sing.  A tew  bright  flowers  they 
glean ; 

And  glad  with  these,  they  crown  the  prettiest  Colleen. 

Muv  in  the  tropics!  Ait!  thank  God  J at  last! 

But  because  Summer  goes,  not  comes,  here  loo 
May-Day  is  dear;  to  heating  hearts  that  knew 
-No  rest  until  Hint  fevered  breath  bad  passed. 

Here  May  brings  Winter.  Thronging  thick  and  fast, 
The  eager  flowers  blossom,  cool  with  dew. 

Alas!  it  is  tiie  children  who  are  few. 

Safe  are  tiie  blossoms,  poor  May,  that  lliou  hast 
In  beauty  with  such  rich  profusion  here 
Broil glit  to  us,  fragrant  with  thy  cool  sweet  breath. 
Tiie  little  restless  hands  that  held  them  dear 
Are  folded  quietly  in  peaceful  death; 

And  the  pale  city— Niobe  liereft— 

Clasps  to  her  heart  the  darlings  that  are  left 

Alice  Wrm.i noton  Rollins. 

Rk>  oh  Jamiko,  Mtijf  1,  ISsy. 


THE  HERITAGE  OF  DEDLOW 
MARSH.* 

(Continued  J rum  page  512,  Supplement. ) 
door,  as  if  departing.  Maggie  stood  between  him 
and  the  window,  her  face  in  shadow,  her  hands 
clasped  tightly  behind  her.  A profound  sadness, 
partly  of  the  dying  day  and  waning  light,  and 
partly  of  some  vague  expiration  of  their  own 
sorrow,  seemed  to  encompass  them.  Without 
knowing  why,  a strange  trembling  took  the 
place  of  James  Culpeper’s  fierce  determination, 
and  a film  of  moisture  stole  across  bis  staring  eves. 

“When  I tell  you  that  I believe  all  this  will 
pass,  and  that  you  will  still  win  your  brother 
back  to  you,”  said  Calvert’s  sail  but  clear  voice, 
“I  will  tell  you  why — although,  perhaps,  it  is 
onlv  a part  of  that  confidence  you  command  me 
to  withhold.  When  I first  saw  you,  I mvself  had 
fallen  into  like  dissolute  habits,  less  excusable 
than  lie,  for  1 had  some  experience  of  the  world 
and  its  follies.  When  I met  you,  and  fell  under 
the  influence  of  your  pure,  simple,  and  healthy 
life;  when  I saw  that  isolation,  monotony,  mis- 
understanding, oven  the  sense  of  superiority  to 
one’s  surroundings  could  bo  lived  down  and  tri- 
umphed over  without  vulgar  distractions  or  piti- 
ful ambitions  ; when  I learned  to  love  you — hear 
me  out.  Miss  Culpeper,  I beg  you — you  saved  me 
(I,  who  was  nothing  to  you),  even  as  I honestly 
believe  you  will  still  save  your  brother  whom  you 
love." 

“How  do  you  know  I didn’t  min  liiin?”  she 
said,  turning  upon  him  bitterly.  “ How  do  you 
know  that,  it  wasn’t  to  get  rid  of  our  monotony, 
our  solitude,  that  I drove  him  to  this  vulgar  <iis- 
traction,  this  pitiful — yes,  you  were  right— pitiful 
ambition  ?” 

* Copyright,  1SS9,  by  Bret  Haute, 
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“Because  it  isn’t  your  real  nature,”  lie  said, 
quietly. 

“My  real  nature!"  she  repeated,  with  a half- 
savage  vehemence  that  seemed  to  be  goaded 
from  her  by  his  very  gentleness — “my  real 
nature  ! What  did  he — what  do  you  know  of  it  ? 
My  real  nature!  I’ll  tell  you  what  it  was.”  she 
went  on,  passionately.  “It  w:is  to  be  revensred 
on  you  all  for  your  cruelty,  your  heartlessness, 
your  wickedness  to  me  and  mine  in  the  past.  It 
was  to  pay  you  off  for  your  slanders  of  my  dead 
father,  for  the  selfishness  that  left  me  and  Jim 
alone  with  his  dead  body  on  the  marsh.  That 
was  what  sent  me  to  Longport,  to  get  even  with 
von,  to — to  fool  and  flaunt  you.  There,  you  have 
it  now  ! Ami  now  that  God  has  punished  me  I'm- 
it  by  crushing  my  brother,  you — you  expect  me 
to  let  you  crush  me  ton.” 

“ But,”  he  said,  eagerly,  advancing  toward  her, 
“you  are  wronging  me — you  are  wrongiug  your- 
self cruelly.  ” 


“Stop!”  she  said,  stepping  hack,  with  her 
hands  still  locked  behind  her.  “ Stay  w here  you 
are.  There!  That’s  enough !”  She  drew  her- 
self up  and  let  her  hands  fall  at  her  side. 
“Now  let  us  speak  of  Jim,”  she  said,  coldly. 

Without  seeming  to  hear  her,  he  regarded  her 
for  the  first  time  with  hopeless  sadness. 

“ Why  did  you  let  mv  brother  believe  you  were 
his  rivai  with  Cicely  I’reston  ?”  she  asked,  impa- 
tiently. 

“Because  I could  not  undeceive  him  without 
telling  him  I hopelessly  loved  Ids  sister.  You  are 
proud,  Miss  Culpeper,"  he  said,  with  the  first 
tinge  of  bitterness  in  his  even  voice.  “Can  you 
not  understand  that  others  may  be  proud  too  ?’’ 

“No,”  she  said,  bluntly ; “it  is  not  pride,  but 
weakness.  You  could  have  told  him  what  you 
knew  to  he  true.  That  there  could  be  nothing  iu 
common  between  her  folk  and  such  savages  as 
we  ; that  there  was  a gulf  as  wide  as  that  marsh 
and  as  black  between  our  natures,  our  training, 
and  theirs ; and  even  if  they  came  to  us  ueross  it, 
now  and  then,  to  suit  their  pleasure,  light  ami 
easy  as  that  tide,  it  was  still  there  to  some  day 
ground  and  swamp  them.  And  if  he  doubted  it, 
you  had  only  to  tell  him  your  own  storv.  You 
had  only  to  tell  him  what  you  have  just  told  me  ; 
that  you  yourself,  an  officer  and  a gentleman, 
thought  you  loved  me — a vulgar,  uneducated, 
savage  girl ; and  that  I,  kinder  to  you  than  you 
to  me  or  him,  made  you  take  it  back  across  that 
tide,  because  I couldn’t  let  you  link  your  life  with 
mine,  and  drug  you  in  the  mire.” 

“ You  need  not  hnve  said  that,  Miss  Culpeper," 
returned  Calvert,  with  the  same  gentle  smile.  “ to 
prove  that  I ain  your  inferior  in  all  but  one  thing.” 

“ And  that  ?”  she  suid,  quickly. 

“ Is  tny  love.” 

Ilis  gentle  face  was  as  set  now  as  her  own  as 
he  moved  back  slowly  toward  the  door.  There 
he  paused. 

“ You  tell  me  to  speak  of  Jim,  and  Jim  only. 
Then  hear  me.  1 believe  that  Miss  Preston  cares 
for  him  as  far  as  lies  in  her  young  and  giddy 
nature.  I could  not,  therefore,  have  crushed  his 
hope  without  deceiving  him,  for  there  are  ns 
cruel  deceits  prompted  by  what  we  call  reason 
as  by  our  love.  If  you  think  that  a knowledge 
of  this  plain  truth  would  help  to  save  him,  I beii 
you  to  be  kinder  to  him  than  von  have  been  to 
me.  Or  even,  let  me  dare  to  hope,  to  yourself." 

He  slowlv  crossed  the  threshold,  still  holding 
his  cup  lightly  in  his  hand. 

“ When  I tell  you  that  I am  going  away  to- 
morrow on  a leave  of  absence,  and  that  in  all 
probability  we  may  not  meet  again,  you  will  not 
misunderstand  why  I add  my  prayer  to  the  mes- 
sage your  friends  in  Longport  charged  me  with. 
They  beg  that  you  will  give  up  your  idea  of  re- 
turning here  Hnd  come  back  to  them.  Believe 
me,  you  have  made  yourself  loved  and  respected 
there  in  spite— I beg  pardon— perhaps  I should 
say  because  of  your  pride.  Good-night  and  good- 
bv.” 


For  a single  instant  she  turned  her  set  face  to 
the  window  with  a sudden  convulsive  movement, 
as  if  she  would  have  called  him  back,  but  at  the 
same  moment  the  opposite  door  creaked,  and  her 
brother  slipped  into  tiie  room.  Whether  a quick 
memory  of  the  deserter’s  entrance  at  that  door 
a year  ago  had  crossed  her  mind,  whether  there 
was  some  strange  suggestion  in  his  mud-stained 
garments,  and  weak,  depreeating  smile,  or  wheth- 
er it  was  the  outcome  of  some  desperate  strug- 
gle within  her,  there  was  that  iu  her  face  that 
changed  his  smile  into  a frightened  cry  for  par- 
don, as  he  ran  and  fell  on  his  knees  at  her  feet. 
But  even  as  he  did  so  her  stern  look  vanished, 
and  with  her  arm  around  him  she  bent  over  him 
and  mingled  her  tears  with  his. 

“ I heard  it  all,  Mag,  dearest.  All ! Forgive 
me  ! 1 have  been  erazv  ! — wild ! — I will  reform  ! 

— I will  be  belter!  I will  never  disgrace  you 
again,  Mag  ! Never,  never  ! I swear  it !’’ 

She  reached  down  and  kissed  him.  After  a 
pause  a weak,  bovisli  smile  struggled  into  his  face. 

“ You  heard  what  he  said  of  her,  Mag.  I)i> 
you  think  it  might  tie  true?” 

She  lifted  the  damp  curls  from  his  foreheml 
with  a sad,  half-maternal  smiic,  but  did  not  reply. 

“ And,  Mug  dear,  don’t  you  think  you  were  s*. 
little — just  a little — hard  on  him  l No!  Don't, 
look  at  me  that  way.  for  God’s  sake!  There,  l 
didn’t  mean  anything.  Of  course  you  know  best . 
There,  Maggie  dear,  look  up.  Hark  there  1 Lis- 
ten, Mag,  do!” 

They  lifted  their  eyes  to  the  dim  distance  seen 
through  the  open  door.  Borne  on  the  fadin.- 
light,  and  seeming  to  fall  amid  ie  with  it  oveT 
marsh  ami  river,  came  the  last  notes  of  the 
from  the  fort. 

“There!  Don’t  you  remember  what  yon 
to  sav,  Mag?” 

The  look  that  had  frightened  him  had 
left  her  face  now.  1 10 

"Yes,”  she  smiled,  hiving  her  cold  cheek  bc. 
side  his  softly.  “Oh  yes!  It  was  somethin*;  t\,aj 
came  and  wont,  ‘ Like  a song  ’ — ‘ Like  a soiu-  ’ »\ 
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HARPER’S  WEEKLY. 


A PRECIPITATED  COURTSHIP, 


BY  ALICE  L.  CLARK. 


My  mission  to  the  readers  of  The  Sunday  Chat 
is  like  Mark  Antony’s  traditional  attitude  to  the 
populace — to  tell  them  that  which  they  themselves 
do  know ; and  when  I tell  them  that  which  they 
do  not  know,  and  which  I do  not  know  either, 
the  results  ranee  from  tragedy  to  comedy.  Last 
January,  in  The  Chat 's  social  department,  of 
which  I,  Priscilla  Plume,  am  the  editor,  appeared 
the  following: 

“Among  the  engagements  which  rumor  says 
are  soon  to  be  announced  is  that  of  Miss  Ethel 
Arlington,  of  New  York,  daughter  of  Mr.  Francis 
K.  Arlington,  formerly  of  this  city,  and  Mr.  Theo- 
dore G.  Wiggswell.  Mr.  Wiggswell  is  a nephew 
of  the  lion.  George  P.  Giltedge.” 

Also: 

“Major  Peleg  Wiggins  entertained  a number 
of  friends  at  a masquerade  ball  on  New-Year’s 
Eve  at  his  beautiful  country  residence  in  Walnut 
Park.  Among  the  guests  from  the  city  were  the 
Hon.  George  P.  Giltedge  and  family.” 

I congratulated  myself  that  I should  have  an 
“exclusive”  on  those  items;  that  they  would  not 
appear  in  our  rival,  The  Saturday  Mail.  I was 
right : they  did  not  appear  in  The  Saturday  Mail. 
On  Sunday  morning  1 was  looking  over  The  Chat, 
and  admiring  the  discrimination  with  which  the 
printer  interspersed  among  my  notes  u|xjii  the 
aristocracy  such  information  and  advice  as  : “ Al- 
lemand  & Co.’s  malt  whiskey  is  the  best,”  “Buy 
your  spring  overcoat  at  Smoothly’s,”  “For  indi- 
gestion take  De  Whittier’s  Little  Pepsin  Pills,” 
“ Try  Smoothly’s  suspenders  and  neckties,”  when 
a visitor  was  announced. 

Mr.  John  Spruce  entered,  said  “ Good-tnorn- 
ing,”  and  immediately  observed,  “I  always  did 
advise  you  to  try  your  hand  at  fiction,  Priscilla.” 

“ Well  ?”  I inquired. 

“Short  stories  are  an  excellent  beginning  in  a 
literary  way.  I always  felt  sure  that  you  hail 
a vivid  imagination,”  he  continued,  reflectively, 
“ and  I really  felt  hurt  that  you  never  took  my 
advice.  I’ve  told  you  again  and  again,  when  you 
are  hard  up  for  ‘copy,’  to  make  it  up  out  of  your 
own  head.  Now  this  new  departure — ” 

“Oh  dear!”  I interrupted,  as  the  meaning  of 
these  remarks  began  to  dawn  upon  me.  and  I 
picked  up  the  paper.  “What  is  it?  Which  is 


“ Don’t  be  agitated,”  he  replied,  pointing  to 
the  two  items  I quoted  above.  “ You  have  often 
said  that  more  literary  tone,  and  less  hard,  dry 
chronicling  of  facts,  would  improve  this  sort  of 
work.  Now  there  is  no  hard,  dry  chronicling  of 
facts  about  those  paragraphs.  If  originality  and 
imagination  are  qualities  of  literary  tone,  there 
you  have  it.” 

“ I suppose  you  mean  that  they  are  mistakes,” 
I said. 

“Pure  fiction,”  he  replied,  unsympathetically. 
“I  told  you  about  the  Peleg  Wiggins  fancy-dress 
ball  myself,  I remember,  and  I said  that  Jim 
Giltedge  told  me,  but  I did  not  say  that  the  Gilt- 
edges  were  there.  It  happens  that  they  and  the 
Wiggins  family  are  sworn  enemies.  It’s  a regu- 
lar Montague  and  Capulet  feud.  I have  done  con- 
siderable law  business  for  Hon.  George  P.  Gilt- 
edge in  connection  with  the  matter,  and  I know 
all  about  it.  I will  try  to  convince  Inin  that  this 
item  of  yours  was  a mistake,  and  not  a practical 
joke.  But  you  will  probably  hear  from  Wiggins. 
Really  it  was  an  enterprising  bit  of  speculation 
to  conclude  that  the  GiUedges  went  to  that  ball. 
And  about  the  engagement : Wiggswell  is  a cous- 
in of  my  friend  Jim  Giltedge,  and  I happen  to 
know  that  he  has  not  the  pleasure  of  Miss  Ar- 
lington’s acquaintance.  Still,  it  might  be  a good 
match.  I suppose  you  thought  it  over  carefully 
before  you  selected  her  for  his  wife." 

“ I meant  to  write  Sumner  Bothwell  instead 
of  Mr.  Wiggswell ; they  do  sav  that  he  and  Miss 
Arlington  are  engaged,”  I interposed;  but  John 
Spruce  paid  no  attention,  and  mused  on  : 

“ Wiggswell  is  an  obliging  young  fellow.  Per- 
haps he  will  marry  her,  since  you  think  best. 
Now  I wonder  how  your  plan  strikes  Miss  Ar- 
lington ?” 

“ I think  that  you  had  better  accept  a position 
on  our  funny  column,”  I said,  bitterly;  “and  un- 
less you  stop  laughing,  and  think  of  some  way  to 
help  me  out  of  this  fix,  beware!  I have  not  yet 
announced  your  enyayement , but  I may  select  some 
eligible  young  woman  for  you,  and  put  your 
names  in  next  week’s  Chat.  Please  telbme  what 
to  do.  Of  course  I can  announce  in  next  week’s 


paper  that  my  statements  were  incorrect,  but  it  is 
so  very  humiliating,  so  stupid,  so  absurd  and  I 
blurred  a tin-ware  advertisement  w ith  a few  tears. 
Only  a few,  however,  for  I knew  that  John  Spruce 
was  more  sympathetic  than  be  seemed,  and  would 
heln  me  in  this  predicament  as  he  had  in  others. 
From  our  childhood,  when  we  had  played  together ; 
through  our  school-days,  when  he  had  helped  me 
get  tnv  lessons,  procured  the  snakes  and  tadpoles 
which  I insisted  upon  having  for  my  zoological 
researches,  rescued  me  from  drowning  when  I 
skated  into  air-holes  and  fell  out.  of  boats,  and 
from  being  killed  when  I attempted  to  ride  an 
unruly  horse;  through  the  sad  time  of  a few 
months  ago  when  my  father  had  failed  in  busi- 
ness and  soon  after  died  of  heart-disease — we 
had  been  friends.  He  bad  laughed  at  mv  mis- 
takes, regarded  my  mishaps  as  excellent  jokes, 
but  had  been  in  faet  generous  and  sympathetic. 
To  my  appeal  he  replied  : 

“ Well,  since  von  were  doing  your  best  to  fol- 
iow  inv  advice  in  these  little  literary  ventures  of 
von rx,  I shall  have  to  SLami  by  them.  I will  see 
to-day  what  people  are  saying  aliout  it,  and  de- 
cide accordingly  whether  you  had  better  bury 
flj#% unhappy  paragraphs  in  oblivion  or  explain 
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lay  that  some  of  the  GiUedges  wine  at 
although  the  Hon.  George  p could  not 
it;  and  as  to  the  engagement.  don’t  corn- 
self  further  tu.ui  to  look  wi-i  anu  sav 
i will  tell  whethcrofeti^  it  is  true.  Jua’t 
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insist,  comme  toujour*,  that  you  are  right.  Now 
I atn  going  to  call  on  Theodore  Giltedge  Wiggs- 
well, and  give  him  my  blessing  and  a bunch  of 
flowers.” 

Following  is  what  passed  when  John  made  his 
call,  as  he  afterward  described  it  to  me: 

“Theodore,”  he  began,  “my  dear  friend,  my 
feelings  were  hurt  to  learn  the  happy  news  from 
the  newspapers  instead  of  from  your  own  lips ; 
but  I congratulate  you.  Accept  my  blessing  and 
mv  boutonniere.  Miss  Arlington  is  a charming 
girl." 

“ By  Jove  ! Spruce,”  exclaimed  Wiggswell, 
“ what  does  this  mean  ? Is  it  some  joke  that 
you  are  at  the  bottom  of?  It  may  be  funny,  but 
it’s  getting  me  into  deep  water.  What’s  the 
point?” 

“ I do  not  wish  to  be  intrusive,  Theodore,  but 
if  you  announce  your  engagement  to  Miss  Arling- 
ton in  The  Sunday  Chat,  I suppose  ail  old  friend 
may  be  permitted  to  wish  you  joy.” 

Wiggswell  actually  turned  pale.  “Is  that  in 
the  paper?”  he  gasped.  “ Why,  I do  not  know 
Miss  Arlington — at  least  I didn’t.  Is  it  possible 
that — ” He  seemed  too  much  overcome  to  go 
on  for  a minute,  and  then  said : “ It’s  a queer 
piece  of  business.  Those  society  reporters  And 
out  everything,  and  jump  at  conclusions,  and 
have  it  printed  and  illustrated  while  the  parties 
interested  are  making  up  their  minds.” 

“ Yes,  they  do  jump  at  conclusions,”  John  ad- 
mitted. “ Then  I infer  that  yon  are  not  engaged 
to  Miss  Arlington  ?” 

“No;  but  I wish — that  is,  I was  just  going  to 
tell  you.  I am  just  home  from  a dinner  at  the 
Copleys’.  Mrs.  Copley  remurked,  as  we  took  our 
places  at  table,  that  two  vacant  places  were  for 
Mrs.  Arlington  and  Miss  Ethel,  whom  she  expect- 
ed later,  and  then  she  got  otf  something  about 
being  surprised  at  learning  the  news  from  the 
papers,  and  congratulated  me.” 

“You  denied  it,  of  course?”  said  Spruce. 

“ Well,  no,  I didn’t ; that’s  the  trouble.  I was 
so  staggered  I couldn’t  say  a word.” 

“Why,  man,  what  a position  to  leave  Miss  Ar- 
lington in!  What  happened  when  she  arrived? 
Where  is  your  carefully  and  expensively  acquired 
savoir-faire?  Why  didn’t  you  say  something 
graceful  about  its  being  a mistake,  a rumor, 
which  you  wished  were  founded  on  fact?  What 
did  they  say  when  Miss  Arlington  denied  it,  after 
you  had  complacently  accepted  the  situation  ?” 

“Well,  as  soon  as  my  head  stopped  swimming 
and  I got  my  breath  I was  going  to  correct  the 
mistake.  It  would  have  been  deuced  awkward 
then,  but  I w'as  going  to  do  it.  Then  Miss  Ar- 
lington came.  Talk  about  savmrfaire  ! I said 
I was  ill,  and  left,”  explained  the  unfortunate 
Wiggswell. 

“ This  is  a nice  mess !”  ejaculated  John  Spruce. 

“It  is  a fix,”  continued  the  other,  “and  I’ve 
rather  made  a fool  of  myself.  The  idea  of  calm- 
ly accepting  congratulations  in  that  public  wav, 
and  leaving  as  soon  as  my  supposed  fiancee 
came!  It.  looks  like  a rude  thing.  It  looks  as  if 
I wanted  to  give  the  idea  that  we  are  engaged, 
and  left  when  she  came  so  I should  not  have  to 
deny  it.  No  matter  how'  much  I deny  it  now,  it’s 
deuced  complicated.  Why,  every  one  was  there — 
the  Miltons,  and  the  Maypoles,  some  of  the  Gilt- 
edges,  and  the  Gilligs.  It  will  be  talked  all  over 
town  before  night.” 

“Were  there  uny  Wigginses  there?”  inquired 
Spruce. 

“No — on  account  of  the  Giltedge-Wiggins 
feud — only  Mrs.  Arlington  and  Miss  Arlington,” 
be  replied. 

“What!  you  don’t  mean  that  Miss  Arlington 
is  a Wiggins?  Another  Wiggins-Giltedge  com- 
plication ?” 

“ She  is  a niece  of  Peleg  Wiggins.  I do  not 
quite  understand  you.  Spruce.” 

“A  Montague  and  a Capulet,”  murmured 
Spruce. 

Wiggswell  reddened.  “ What  do  you  mean, 
John?  Have  you  heard — you  were  not  at  the 
masquerade,  were  you  ?” 

“No;  were  you?  What  has  that  to  do  with 
it?  Come,  I see  there  are  more  complications  in 
this  affair  than  I thought.  Make  a clean  breast 
of  it  now,  Theodore.” 

While  Theodore  hesitated,  there  came  a hasty 
knock  on  the  door,  and  Jim  Giltedge  entered, 
elegant,  conventional,  congratulatory.  “All,  The- 
odore, this  is  a surprise.  I had  hardly  expected 
that  any  of  us  would  marry  into  the  Wiggins 
family.  I read  the  notice  in  the  paper  this 
morning,  but  supposing  you  would  have  consult- 
ed my  father  if  it  were  true,  passed  it  over  as  one 
of  The.  Chat's  atrocious  blunders.  But  hearing 
you  accept  congratulations  at  dinner,  and  then 
Miss  Arlington  accepted  the  situation,  very  pret- 
tily too.  By  George,  I quite  admire  your  taste, 
Theodore !” 

“Miss  Arlington  denied  it,  of  course !"  ex- 
claimed Spruce  and  Wiggswell  in  concert. 

“ Denied  it  ! why,  no.  Mrs.  Copley  spoke  of 
having  congratulated  you,  and  Miss  Arlington 
blushed  very  prettily  and  said  she  supposed  you 
denied  it  ; and  when  Mrs.  Copley  said  no,  that  you 
seemed  quite  overcome  with  your  good  fortune, 
Miss  Arlington  looked  confused  and  charming,  by 
George!  1 saw  tlmt  site  did  not  know  just  what 
to  say,  so  I ro-e  to  the  occasion  with  something 
graceful,  you  know,  and  the  conversation  tinned. 
I left  as  soon  as  possible,  fearing  you  were  seri- 
ously ill,  else  you  would  not  have  left  in — excuse 
me — such  an  odd  way.” 

“Wiggswell  always  was  eccentric,”  murmured 
Spruce. 

“ B> -the- wav,  Theodore,”  continued  his  cousin, 
“how'  are  von  now?  You  look  flushed.  Let 
me  Teel  vour  pulse:  very  high.  You  had  better 
take  something  cooling.  Oh  res.  I was  going  to 
say  I will  go  with  you  to  call  on  Miss  Arlington 
unv  time  voii  like,  and  I will  trv  to  make  the 
matter  right,  with  mv  father.  The  Hon.  George 
P.  hates  p.  leg  Wiggins,  but  I dare  sav.  alien  lie. 
■ knows  that  it’s  all  settled;  he  will  give  you  his 
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blessing.  I tell  you,  Theodore,  you  have  fever ; 
I never  saw  you  so  flushed  in  my  life.” 

“ Oh,  she  isn’t— -that  is — I’m  not,  I mean.  I 
haven’t.  It’s  all  a mistake.  There’s  no  ground 
for  it,  Jim ; not  the  least,”  cried  Theodore,  des- 
perately. 

“ Well,  perhaps  not,”  said  his  cousin;  “but 
you  look  it.  High  pulse,  flushed  face,  eves  rather 
wild,  mean  fever.  I’m  on  my  way  to  an  appoint- 
ment at  the  club,  and  will  send  Pilkins  to  see  you 
as  I pass  his  office:  you  must  have  a doctor.  I 
will  call  in  again  to-night,  and  if  you  are  no  bet- 
ter then,  wili  stay;”  and  lie  fore  Theodore  could 
protest,  Mr.  Giltedge  had  gone  on  his  way. 

John  Spruce  leaned  back  in  his  chair  and 
laughed,  but  Theodore  sat  eying  the  cigar  which 
he  had  allowed  to  go  out  in  his  hand  in  perplexed 
silence.  Suddenly  he  exclaimed:  “Worse  and 
worse!  It’s  too  late  to  make  Jim  cotne  back  for 
an  explanation,  and  he  will  tell  all  the  fellows  at 
the  club  that  this  engagement  is  a fact.  It  looks 
as  if  I were  doing  nty  best  to  circulate  the  rumor. 
How  can  I ever  explain  it  to  Miss  Arlington,  or 
to  any  one  ?” 

“ Perhaps  no  one  will  believe  it  anyway.  There's 
a general  impression  that  Miss  Arlington  is  en- 
gaged to  Sumner  Bothwell.” 

“ What ! you  don't  mean  it! — that  insignificant 
little  fellow  ! He’s  an  artist,  isn’t  he?  Oh,  it’s 
impossible — it’s  preposterous !”  exclaimed  Wiggs- 
well. . 

" No,  not  at  all  preposterous,”  his  friend  re- 
plied. “ Bothwell  is  a rising  artist.  He  will  be 
famous  in  a few  years.  He  knew  Miss  Arlington 
abroad.” 

The  gloom  deepened  in  Wiggswell’s  face.  “ You 
see,  John,”  he  said,  “ if  they  had  said  I was  en- 
gaged to  one  of  the  girls  in  our  set  here,  I should 
not  have  lost  nty  presence  of  mind,  and  allowed 
the  matter  to  get  so  complicated  and  misunder- 
stood ; but  there  are  circumstances  about  this  case 
that — Well,  in  fact,  I have  escaped  for  twen- 
tv-eight  years,  John ; but  the  game  is  up:  I am 
in  love  with  Ethel  Arlington,  and  if  this  develop- 
ment in  the  situation  spoils  the  little  chance  I 
had,  it  will  lie  the  most  serious  thing  in  mv  life  ” 

“Why,  where  have  you  seen  her?  You  told 
me  last  week  that  you  didn’t  know  Ethel  Arling- 
ton, when  I told  von  she  was  coming  ou  from 
New  York  to  visit  friends  here.” 

Wiggswell  unlocked  an  elaborate  jewel  ease 
which  stood  oil  the  table,  and  took  from  its  soli- 
tary resting-place  therein  ft  handkerchief.  He 
carefully  unToldcd  the  bit  of  embroidered  linen 
and  lace,  and  gazed  pensively  at  the  initials  in 
the  comer — E.  A. 

“ You  remember  I went  to  New  York  for  a visit 
about  a year  ago.  Joint  ? This  is  a souvenir  of 
that  occasion.  My  mother  has  a second  cousin 
there,  a Mrs.  Browning,  whom  I had  never  seen. 

I left  a card  at  her  house,  to  please  my  mother, 
and  the  next  day  found  myself  honored  with  the 
information  that  Mrs.  Browning  was  at  home 
some  evening  or  oilier,  I forget  the  date  now,  but 
I accepted,  and  went,  quite  late,  on  tbe  evening 
mentioned.  The  rooms  were  rather  crowded,  no 
one  in  particular  seemed  to  be  receiving,  and  I 
saw  no  one  whom  I knew.  Most  of  the  ladies 
had  on  bonnets.  Mrs.  Browning,  being  the  host- 
ess, must  be  one  of  those  who  bad  not.  I figured 
a little  mentally,  compared  her  age  with  mv  mo- 
ther's, and  concluded  she  must  be  past  fifty.  I 
picked  out  a jolly-looking  little  old  lady  with  gray 
hair,  who  was  talking  to  several  men:  probably 
she  was  Cousin  Browning.  I advanced  ; the  men 
stopped  talking ; she  looked  at  me  w ithout  a sign 
of  recognition,  but  I expected  that.  I held  out 
my  hand,  and  said : ‘ My  name  is  Wiggswell.  Si 
awfully  kind  of  you  to  invite  me,  Mrs.  Brown- 
ing.’ ‘Oli,  I am  not  Mrs.  Browning.  She  is 
in  the  other  parlor.  1 think,’  she  replied.  The 
men  smiled,  and  I hurried  into  the  next  room. 
It  was  no  use  to  guess  which  of  the  solid,  rath- 
er unhappy  - looking  men  standing  about  was  ■ 
Mr.  Browning;  so  this  time  I selected  a different 
kind  of  hostess — a tall,  severe-looking  woman, 
bonnetless,  and  undoubtedly  past  fifty.  I ap- 
proached Iter  confidently,  and  said  : “ Mrs.  Bi own- 
ing, is  it  not?  My  name  is  Wiggswell.  So  kind 
of  you — ” But  I was  down  on  my  luck ; she 
wasn’t  Mrs.  Browning  either.  I think  she  offered 
to  find  the  hostess  for  me,  but  I was  disgusted, 
and  went  and  leaned  against  the  wall.  I. was 
just  weighing  the  claims  to  the  honor  of  being 
mv  hostess  of  two  other  women — one  tall  and 
stout,  gotten  up  in  a purple  velvet,  and  the  other 
small,  and  dressed  in  black,  both  without  bon- 
nets, and  both  past  fifty — when  I suddenly  real- 
ized that  a pretty  girl  opposite  me  had  been 
watching  me  ever  since  I entered.  She  was 
probably  pretending  to  be  amused  at  her  com- 
panion’s conversation,  but  I saw  that  she  was 
laughing  at  me.  I blushed,  mv  collar  felt  limp, 
and  I felt  as  if  my  clothes  did  not  fit.  I 
think  my  hair  began  to  stand  on  end.  I glared 
wildly  around.  Was  it  derision  or  sympathy  in 
the  voting  woman’s  smile?  Perhaps  she  was 
the  hostess?  although  her  youth  and  her  bonnet 
seemed  to  forbid  the  idea.  And  although  I 
was  so  unhappy,  and  she  evidently  thought  me 
so  absurd,  I was  conscious  of  vaguely  wishing 
that  she  were  Mrs.  Browning,  and  hence,  my 
cousin.  Still,  in  that  case,  she  was  married. 

“I  dare  say  that  while  I was  pursuing  these 
speculations  I looked  as  if  I were  losing  my 
mind,  for  she  suddenly  spoke  to  an  elderly  lady 
near  her,  evidently  her  mother,  and  coming  up  to 
a lady  who  stood  near  me,  said,  quite  pointedly, 
'Mrs.  Brown iny , we  will  bid  you  good-evening,’ 
and  murmuring  tbe  usual  thing  about  a pleasant 
evening,  left  tbe  room.  I shot  a glance  of  grati- 
tude and  admiration  at  her  as  she  spoke,  suc- 
ce.'ded  by  disappointment  as  site  turned  to  go, 
though  it  has  since  occurred  to  me  that  she  was 
obliged  to  go,  having  said  good-by.  I paid 
mv  respects  to  Mrs.  Browning,  who  was  very  un- 
like any  of  the  hostesses  I had  selected,  and  she 
was  exceedingly  kind;  but  1 cuuul  think  of  no- 
thing but  my  deliverer,  the  beautiful  girl  with 
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the  merry  eyes  and  the  sweet  smile.  I picked 
up  a handkerchief  which  lay  at  Mrs.  Browning’s 
feet  It  was  not  hers,  she  said,  and  I replied  that 
I would  leave  it  in  the  dressing-room,  that  it 
would  no  doubt  be  called  for.  I knew’  that  it 
belonged  to  my  lovely  protector,  and  I did  not 
leave  it  in  the  dressing-room.  After  the  recep- 
tion I assiduously  made  party  calls  on  Mrs. 
Browning,  hoping  to  meet  the  beautiful  being 
who  had  come  to  my  assistance,  but  she  did  not 
appear.  How  should  I find  out  about  her  ? I 
did  not  know  her  name,  only  that  the  initials 
were  E.  A.  She  did  not  appear,  and  I began 
to  fear  that  I should  be  reduced  to  saying  to 
Mrs.  Browning,  ‘Who  was  the  young  lady  who 
said  good-bv  to  von  just  before  I spoke  to  you 
on  the  evening  of  your  reception?  Her  initials 
are  E.  A.  She  is  very  beautiful,  and  evidently 
kind-hearted,  with  a well-developed  sense  of  the 
ludicrous.’  But  the  happy  thought  came  to  me 
to  examine  the  photograph  album.  I opened  it 
with  trembling  hands.  There  was  her  picture. 
‘Ah!’  I said,  ‘who  is  this  pretty  girl.  Cousin 
Browning  ?’  She  replied : ‘ That  is  Ethel  Ar- 
lington. She  has  gone  to  Europe,  to  be  gone  a 
year  or  more.’  That  finished  my  series  of  party 
calls.  I came  home.  Until  lately  I did  not 
know  whether  or  not  she  had  come  back  from 
Europe.  List  Friday  evening  I went  down  to  the 
Wiggins’s  fancy-dress  ball.” 

“ Then  there  were  some  Giltedges  there,”  re- 
marked John  Spruce,  in  an  undertone. 

“What  did  you  say,  Spruce?  Nothing?  I 
just  went  down  there  for  fun — of  course  I wasn’t 
invited — and  I intended  to  slip  away  soon.  It 
does  not  seem  so  much  of  a joke  now.” 

“ Well,  Theodore,  my  boy,  in  the  course  of 
twenty-eight  years  you  have  been  the  hero  of  no 
end  of  unique  exploits,  but  I do  not  recall  your 
ever  doing  anything  so  mediaeval  as  going  unask- 
ed to  a ball  in  a private  house.  But  go  on  : what 
else  did  you  do  in  your  role  of  modern  Romeo?” 

“By  Jove,  John,  you  have  hit  it ! I found  Ju- 
liet. I had  no  business  to  be  there,  much  less  to 
dance,  but  I did.  I danced  with  a lovely  girl  in 
an  old  Italian  costume.  There  was  something 
fascinating  about  it.  She  seemed  like  some  one 
I knew,  but  I could  not  recognize  her.  I danced 
with  her  two  or  three  times,  and  suddenly  she 
laughed  and  seemed  to  recognize  me,  though  she 
did  not  speak  mv  name.  When  the  quadrille 
was  finished  we  went  into  the  conservatory.  She 
took  off  her  mask,  and  I was  simply  overcome  to 
find  that  it  was  Ethel  Arlington.  I unmasked, 
of  course,  and  introduced  myself,  and  thanked 
her  for  coining  to  my  rescue  at  Mrs.  Browning’s 
reception.  She  seemed  glad  to  see  me,  and  we 
compared  notes  about  what  we  had  done  since. 

She  told  me  aliout  her  visit  in  Europe,  and  I told 
her  that  I had  watched  the  steamer  lists  ever 
since  to  see  when  site  returned,  and  missed  her 
name  after  all.  I kept  thinking  that  I ought  to 
go,  but — ” 

“ * Farting  is  such  sweet  sorrow,’  ” observed 
Jolm. 

“Beg  pardon,  John?  You  did  not  speak ? I 
had  to  tell  her  that  1 had  not  been  bidden  to  the 
feast,  and  when  the  company  unmasked,  and  I 
saw  the  Major  and  Mrs.  Wiggins  bearing  clown 
on  us,  I disappeared  in  the  crowd  to  save  Mbs 
Arlington  the  embarrassment  of  presenting  an 
uninvited  guest.  Now,  in  addition  to  having  ap- 
peared in  that  erratic  manner,  comes  tills  absurd 
item  in  the  paper,  and  nty  subsequent  idiotic  be- 
havior at  dinner.  What  do  you  think,  John — is  it 
a hopeless  case?" 

“ Hopeless  ! Why,  Theodore,  I congratulate 
you  once  mote.  You  ought  to  treasure  that 
newspaper  item,  along  with  the  handkerchief,  in 
the  jewel  ease.  It  has  fought  half  the  battle  for 
you.  By  this  time  Miss  Arlington  has  considered 
you  as  a possible  fiance,  and  there’s  nothing  like 
getting  used  to  an  idea.  Strike  while  the  iron  is 
hot;  go  and  make  yourself  master  of  the  situa- 
tion. The  subject  is  opened  up  for  you  as  grace- 
fully as  possible.”  Then,  dropping  his  usual  jest- 
ing maimer:  “ I mean  it,  Theodore.  Go  and  see 
her  to-day,  and  propose  to  her  as  soon  as  possi- 
ble. I wish  you  happiness,  my  dear  fellow ;”  and 
shaking  him  warmly  by  the  baud,  Johu  Spruce 
left  him  without  another  word. 

On  Sunday  afternoon  I walked  up  to  the  house 
where  Miss  Arlington  was  visiting,  reflecting  as  I 
went  oti  mv  reportorial  misdeeds.  In  writing  up 
lists  of  persons  present  on  notable  occasions  I 
bad  put  in  the  absent,  the  unasked,  the  dead,  and 
left  out  personages  of  stupendous  importance;  I 
had  once  dubbed  the  Rev.  Priestley  “ Major,”  and 
reported  him  on  the  wrong  side  of  a temperance 
discussion ; I had  dressed  a debutante  in  black 
velvet,  eu  train,  and  her  mother  in  white  tulle;  I 
had  reported  the  inventor  of  a patent  soup  prep- 
aration, the  chef  of  a hotel,  as  being  prominent 
in  a certain  recherche  social  affair.  These  and 
similar  crimes  rose  before  me  like  Banquos 
ghosts,  and  I had  composed  quite  a conscience- 
stricken  apology  for  Miss  Arlington’s  benefit  by 
the  time  I found  myself  entering  the  drawing* 
room,  in  obedience  to  the  servant’s  suggestion 
that  Miss  Arlington  would  be  there  presently  to 
see  another  visitor  who  awaited  her.  As  I 
glanced  around  to  see  who  the  other  visitor 
might  be,  I heard  Miss  Arlington's  voice  in  the 
library  adjoining.  “Ah!  bow  do  von  do,  Sir. 
Wiggswell  ? I am  glad  to  see  you.  Mamma  and 
I were  sorry  that  you  were  obliged  to  leave  the 
Copleys  before  we  came.  How'  very  strange  tins 
talk  is, about — about  an  engagement  between  us. 

Can  you  explain  it  at  all  ? It  was  so  very  odi 
for  it  to  appear  irt  The  Sunday  Chat." 

“I  cannot  explain  that,  Miss  Arlington,  but  t 
particularly  want  to  apologize  for  seeming  to  col* 
tirm'what  I had  no  right  to,  at  dinner.  It  "■'* 
stupid,  very.  I will  take  pains  to  correct  am 
false  impressions  I hear  expressed  tomoim"- 
It’s  all  very  awkward.  I — ” Suddenly  his  "’!« 
changed  ; “ Ethel,  I wish  it  were  true.  I love  yo  ■ 

Every  one  thinks  wc  are  engaged.  Suppose  if 
don't  duiy.it  jp 
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“ Oh,  we  must  deny  it,”  came  the  answer,  in  an 
astonished  tone.  Too  bad,  I thought ; but  then  she 
added,  so  low  that  I scarcely  heard  it,  something 
which  sounded  like,  "At  least  for  the  present." 

As  I slipped  out  the  door  I glanced  into  the  li- 
brary. Evidently  Theodore  had  heard,  and  com- 
prehended even  better  than  I,  Ethel’s  concession, 
and  it  was  not  wholly  the  light  of  the  setting  sun 
which  had  brought  the  color  to  her  cheeks.  A 
ray  of  red  gold  sunshine  fell  like  a happy  omen 
on  their  clasped  hands.  On  the  door-step  I met 
John  Spruce,  who  asked  why  there  were  tears  in 
my  eyes,  and  at  my  suggestion  turned  to  walk 
home  with  me  instead  of  calling  on  Miss  Arling- 
ton. 

“John,”  said  I,  impressively,  “Ethel  Arling- 
ton and  Theodore  Wiggswell  will  deny  their  en- 
gagement,/or  the  present !" 

“What!  you  don’t  mean  that  it’s  true,  after  all? 
I know  it  isn’t.” 

“Yes,”  I assured  him;  “their  engagement  is 
soon  to  be  announced.  I was  right,  comme  ton- 
jours."  Then  I explained  more  fully,  and  added, 
“You  see  I am  not  such  a marplot  after  all.” 
John  Spruce  assured  me  that  I was  not  a mar- 
plot, but  he  took  the  opportunity  to  urge  me  to 
give  up  my  profession  and  follow  out  other  plans 
which  he  proposed.  In  fact,  he  said  many  tilings 
which  suggested  a state  of  mind  similar  to  Mr. 
Wiggswell’s,  and  I found  that  changing  the  sub- 


ject four  times  would  not  alter  his  train  of 
thought.  When  we  arrived  at  home  he  accepted 
a far  from  pressing  invitation  to  come  in,  delib- 
erately walked  into  the  parlor,  and  said : 

“ Now,  Priscilla  Plume,  it  is  no  use  to  try  to 
evade  the  subject  any  longer.  We  have  practised 
your  theories  about  your  ability  to  be  indepen- 
dent, and  mine  to  be  patient,  long  enough  to  have 
demonstrated  them  beautifully.  I consider  both 
propositions  proved.  I decline  to  act  my  role  any 
more.  You  know  I am  going  West  next  autumn. 
I want  you  to  go  with  me.  Shall  we  consider  it 
settled  ?” 

I must  have  been  thinking  of  Ethel  Arlington 
to  have  replied,  as  John  says  I did,  “ Well,  yes, 
for  the  present” 

He  did  not  seem  to  think  me  nearly  as  obsti- 
nate as  usual,  and  when  he  said  good-evening, 
referred  to  some  promise,  which  I suppose  that 
there  is  no  doubt  I had  made,  about  the  last  of 
June. 

The  months  hastened  by.  In  May  I wrote  a 
long  description  of  the  “ Wiggswell-Arlington  ” 
wedding.  That  was  my  last  reportorial  work. 
To-morrow,  as  The  Sunday  Chat  might  phrase 
it.  the  marriage  of  Miss  Priscilla  Plume  and  Mr. 
John  Spruce  will  be  solemnized.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Spruce  will  go  to  the  Adirondacks  for  a short 
trip,  and  next  fall  will  settle  in  the  West,  where 
Mr.  Spruce  will  continue  the  practice  of  law. 


THE  SEVENTEEN-YEAR  LOCUST. 

BY  JOHN  RUSSELL  CORYELL. 


The  seventeen-year  locust  was  noticed  by  the 
settlers  of  Massachusetts  as  early  as  1683,  when 
it  was  described  as  “a  numerous  company  of 
flies,  which  were  like  for  bigness  unto  wasps  or 
bumblebees ; they  came  out  of  little  holes  in 
the  ground,  and  did  eat  up  the  green  things,  and 
made  such  a constant 
yelling  noise  as  made 
the  woods  ring  of 
them,  and  ready  to 
deafen  the  hearers.” 
Excepting  for  the  fact 
that  they  do  not  eat 
the  green  things,  this 
is  a very  good  descrip- 
tion of  the  seventeen- 
year  locust,  as  those 
who  are  now  being  fa- 
vored with  a visit  from 
them  will  avouch.  The 
manner  in  which  they 
come  out  of  little  holes 
in  the  ground  smacks 
of  the  marvellous. 
They  pass  seventeen 
years  underground, 
and  then,  ns  if  by 
preconcerted  arrange- 
ment, make  their  ap- 
pearance out  of  the 
little  holes  almost  si- 
multaneously, and  in 
numbers  that  run  far 
up  into  the  millions. 
This  is  always  done 
after  sunset,  and  by 
nine  o’clock  the  same 
night  the  hordes  have 
appeared.  They  are 
not  very  active  when 
they  first  appear  out 
of  their  subterranean 
homes,  but  they  make 
what  speed  they  can 
toward  the  nearest 
trees,  and  climb  them 
to  the  lower  leaves, 
where  they  fairly 
swarm,  sometimes  as 
many  as  thirteen  pupic 


To  begin  with,  the  seven- 
teen-year  locust  is  not  a lo- 
cust at  all,  but  a cicada. 

The  locust  is  a grasshop- 
per-like  insect  which  feeds 
on  the  green  foliage  of 
grain  or  grass  crops,  and 
which,  in  its  turn,  is  con- 
sidered a dainty  edible  by 
our  Indians,  and  has  been 
so  considered  in  Asia  and 
Africa  for  ages.  It  is  ped- 
dled about  the  streets  of 
some  of  the  North  African 
cities  to-day,  and  there  sold 
by  the  measure  like  the 
pea  nut  with  us,  and  it  is 
spoken  of  in  the  Bible  as 
having  formed  part  of  the 
food  of  John  the  Baptist 
at  one  time.  It  is  prob- 
ably because  the  locust  appears  in  great  swarms 
at  times,  and  that  the  cicada  does  the  same,  that 
the  early  settlers  of  this  country  named  it  the  lo- 
cust, after  the  swarming  insect  of  the  older  coun- 
tries. And  it  will  always  go  by  the  name  of 
locust  in  spite  of  anythiug  that  may  be  said. 


1.  Larva  just  hatched.  8.  Ar- 
rangement of  Nests.  3.  Ap- 
pearance of  Twig  after  Eggs 
have  been  deposited. 

4.  Scarred  Twig  after 
Wounds  have  healed. 


clinging  to  one  oak  leaf 
(Fig.  A).  Those  which  are 
belated  either  cling  to  the 
bark  of  the  tree  or — if  too 
late  to  get  that  far — fasten 
their  claws  to  the  first  con-  ' 

venient  object,  and  wait  for 
the  grand  transformation  which  is  to  convert  them 
from  ugly  crawling  things  of  silence  and  gloom 
into  gorgeous  things  of  the  air  and  sunlight,  the 
males  endowed  with  musical  powers,  and  both 
sexes  clad  in  gay  suits  of  orange  and  black,  with 
gossamer  wings  of  iridescent  hues.  But  a few 
minutes  elapse  after  the  pupa;  have  secured  a 
resting-place  before  the  dull  skins  begin  to  crack 
along  the  back.  Then  the  imprisoned  cicada  works 
his  way  to  freedom,  at  the  first  a soft  white  thing, 
but  quickly  developing  wings,  and  becoming  hard 
and  active  (Fig.  B).  For  the  most  part,  it  does 
not  require  more  than  twenty  minutes  for  the  soft 
prisoner  to  become  a perfect  cicada,  though  some- 
times an  hour  or  more  is  consumed  in  the  process, 
and  several  hours  are  required  to  produce  the  final 
color.  The  males  are  the  first  by  several  days  to 
appear,  and  they  herald  the  first  dawn  of  their 
new  existence  by  trying  their  drums ; for  their 
musical  apparatus  is  in  effect  drum-like.  At  first 
their  music  is  rather  feeble,  but  in  a little  while 
it  secures  the  proper  tone  and  force,  and  then  it 
scarcely  knows  any  rest.  Nor  do  they  drum  at 
hap  hazard,  but  rather  in  unison,  and  so  it  is  that 
the  noise  of  the  swarms  can  be  heard  fully  a mile 
away,  and  is  positively  deafening  when  close  at 
hand. 

The  male  cicada  eats  very  little  while  waiting 
for  the  female  to  appear,  and  that  little  is  in  the 
form  of  sap  from  the  trees,  the  bark  of  which  is 
slightly  punctured  for  the  juice  to  exude.  The 
coming  of  the  females  is  hailed  by  the  waiting 
lords  with  an  increased  noise,  and  for  a few  days 
the  air  is  thick  with  the  flying  insects,  so  much  so 
that  the  sun  is  obscured  for  small  areas.  In  a 
few  days  after  this  the  males  die  gradually,  and 
the  females  busy  themselves  with  the  task  of  egg- 
laying.  Each  female  will  lay  in  the  neighborhood 
of  five  hundred?  eggs,  and  the  manner  in  which 
stie  lays  them  fS  really  remarkable.  She  selects 
young  twigs  only,  and  with  a singular  apparatus, 
called  an  ovipositor,  bores  holes  in  regular  order 
along  the  underside  of  the  twigs,  into  which  the 
eggs  are  regularly  and  carefully  placed.  Each 
nest  contains  about  twenty  eggs  (Fig.  C).  The 
ovipositor  is  a most  ingenious  contrivance,  and  is 
composed  of  three  parts,  one  payt  being  un  awl 
with  which  to  pierce,  and  two  parts  being  oppos- 
ing saws  with  which  to  cut.  And  after  the  nest 
has  been  cutout  of  the  twig,  the  ovipositor  acts  as 
a tube,  down  which  the  egg  is  propelled  into  its 
place  in  the  nest. 

After  the  cicada  has  laid  all  her  eggs  she  loses 
her  strength  and  dies.  She  has  lived  a dreary 
underground  existence  of  seventeen  years,  to  en- 
joy a brief  life  of  a few  weeks  in  the  air  and  sun- 
shine. And  now  the  new  brood  is  started  on  a 
seventeen  years  of  life.  The  eggs  hatch  in  about 
six  weeks,  and  the  baby  cicada  is  about  one-six- 
teenth of  an  inch  long,  and  very  active,  though  so 
light  that  it  falls  to  the  ground  from  a height 
sometimes  of  a hundred  feet  without  the  least  in- 
jury. It  has  a pair  of  strong  claws  with  which 
to  dig  a hole  in  the  ground,  and  it  puts  them  into 
use  immediately.  Down  it  goes  into  the  earth, 
and  for  seventeen  years  burrows  and  burrows, 
sometimes  going  as  deep  as  twenty  feet,  and 
sometimes  not  one-quarter  of  that,  but  changing 
its  skin  twenty -five  or  thirty  times  during  its  un- 
derground travels.  It  lives  on  the  juices  ex- 
tracted from  roots,  and  sometimes,  but  not  often, 
injures  trees.  When  the  time  for  its  reappear- 
ance on  earth  comes  near  again,  it  gradually  works 
its  way  toward  the  surface,  and  finally  digs  a tunnel 
upward  to  the  surface,  going  up  occasionally  to 
peer  about  and  discover  by  signs  known  to  itself 
when  the  20th  of  May  has  come.  If  the  soil  is 
marshy  where  it  has  elected  to  appear,  or  if  heavy 
rains  are  prevailing  at  the  time,  it  has  been 
known  to  build  a turret  six  inches  above-ground, 
with  a roofed  cap,  so  curved  that  it  can  go  up 
into  it  and  be  in  safety  from  drowning  in  case  of 
flood.  It  is  at  the  time  when  it  emerges  from 
the  earth  after  its  long  sojourn  there  that  it  is  in 
most  danger  from  enemies;  for  then  the  hog  and 
other  animals  find  it  a toothsome  morsel,  and  de- 
vour it  in  great  numbers.  At  a later  period, 
when  it  has  gained  the  power  of  flight,  it  becomes 
the  prey  of  some  birds,  though  it  was  reserved 
for  the  little  English  sparrow  to  make  the  most 


determined  and  destructive  war  upon  it.  So 
ravenously  have  the  sparrows  been  known 
to  devour  the  insects,  that  in  the  height  of 
the  cicada  season  a few  years  ago*rhe  air 
would  frequently  be  full  of  the  floating 
gossamer  wings  of  the  devoured  insect. * 
The  only  real  injury  done  by  the  cicada 
is  when  the  twig  which  has  been  bored  tp 
receive  the  eggs  is  not  strong  enough  to 
recover  from  the  wound.  As  a rule,  the 
twig  does  recover  and  the  wound  scars 
over,  but  with  very  young  nursery  trees  tlife 
wound  is  very  likely  to  injure  the  tree  be- 
yond recovery.  As  a matter  of  fact  the 
life  of  the  twig  in  which  the  eggs  havfe 
been  deposited  is  considered  necessary  to 
the  hatching  of  the  eggs,  though  it  was  at 
one  time  thought  that  the  female  deliber- 
ately sawed  the  twig  off  after  depositing 
her  eggs  in  it.  The  cicada  is  also  often 
maligned  by  being  credited  with  having  k 
poisonous  sting.  It  has  no  sting  at  all.  It 
can  bite,  but  never  has  been  known  to  do 
60  to  anything  but  the  bark  from  which  i( 
wished  to  extract  some  juice.  It  might 
cause  trouble  by  depositing  an  egg  with  its 
ovipositor  in  the  flesh  of  a person,  but  the 
person  who  would  quietly  submit  to  that 
process,  for  the  fifteen  minutes  which  would 
be  required  to  accomplish  it,  could  have  no 
just  cause  for  complaint.  Country  boys  free- 
ly play  with  them,  inciting  them  to  drum 
for  the  pleasure  of  watching  the  vibrating 
diaphragms,  which  in  the  seventeen-year  lo- 
cust are  located  just  under  the  wings.  And 
they  carry  them  to  school  in  their  hats  oc- 
casionally, that  they  may  there  discourse 
such  music  as  is  in  them.  i 


SIIIRlN.* 

BY  THOMAS  ADDISON. 

My  love  lies  lightly  on  her  couch, 

So  fair,  so  pure!  The  silence  that  she 
keeps 

Is  Death,  they  tell  me,  as  I crouch 

Beside  her;  but  I know  she  only  sleeps. 

I gaze  upon  her  calm,  still  face, 

And  cannot  fiud  there  aught  to  make 
me  weep: 

The  subtle  smile,  the  tender  grace, 

Of  waking  hours  still  hauut  her  placid 
sleep. 

Withiu  her  closfed  eyes  I know 
The  love-light  lingers  yet,  this  restful 
day; 

And  I can  almost  catch  the  slow, 

Sweet,  solemn  word  her  fragrant  lips 
would  say. 

The  slender  hand  that  wove  a £Tia Hi' 

Of  loving  deeds  around  her  wiusonio 
way 

Would  answer  still  the  cry  of  pain, 

As  sunlight  answers  to  the  call  of 
day. 

The  gentle  heart,  I know,  still  glows — 

A faultless  crystal  chalice,  pure  arid 
white — 

And  holds  a sacred  sorrow  for  our  woes, 
As  dew-drops  hold  the  tender  tears  of 
night. 

Whate’er  her  strange  sweet  silence  be, 

It  is  not  Death.  For  though  her  lips 
are  dumb, 

Her  soul  still  surely  speaks  to  me;  . 

And  blessed  answers  to  my  questions 
come. 

And  thus  I learn  a secret  sweet: 

She  whispers  low:  “We  have  not  loved 
in  vain ; 

For  though  no  more  on  earth  we  meet, 
Beyond  the  veil  our  hearts  are  one 
again. 

“For  Love  is  measured  nor  by  time, 

Nor  place,  nor  state,  nor  auy  known 
degree,  j 

But  lofty,  infinite,  sublime, 

Includes  all  space  aud  all  Eternity !”  j 

I 

And  thus  I know  ’tis  but  to  wait  ‘ 
With  perfect  patience  some  few  yearn iig 
years, 

Till  I may  pass  the  ivory  gate 

My  love  lias  passed,  unstained  by  idle 
tears. 

And  so  a sacred,  calm  delight 

Within  my  hopeful  heart  its  music 
makes ; 

And  so  I bid  my  love  “Good-night,” 

And  wait  to  have  her  claim  me  when 
she  wakes. 

* A Persian  word,  meaning  “Sweet” 
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OUR  CONSULAR  SERVICE. 

Thk  poii'ii]:i r son  ice  of  tlie  United  States 
. ry  little  In  ik  tit  to  tlie  country.  It  needs  ref- 
oi  iii.ition  from  top  to  liottom.  For  un;r»  ii  has 
lnen  a refuge  for  politicians  and  the  friends  of 
politicians.  Sometimes  an  administration  does 
itself  credit  by  appointing  a trained  business  man 
to  a foreign  commercial  post..  Occasionally  a con- 
sulate is  bestowed  upon  a literary  man  in  order 
that  he  may  accumulate  a competence  which  will 
enable  him  to  pursue  his  art  undisturbed  bv  res 
uirmxta  doiiii.  Hawthorne  was  sent  to  Liverpool 
not  because  he  understood  the  commercial  rela- 
tions between  England  and  the  United  States, 
but  because  he  was  President  Fierce’s  classmate, 
.itid  in  need  of  the  money  which  he  undoubtedly 
deserved.  Hawthorne  remains  the  most  conspicu- 
ous literary  man  who  has  ever  held  an  American 
consulate.  When  the  grateful  republic  desires 
to  pay  homage  to  a man  of  genius,  the  victim  of 
her  bounty  is  usually  appointed  to  a diplomatic 
position  where  the  expenses  are  greater  than  the 
income.  Hawthorne  made  a good  consul, 

“ Sitting  in  a dismal  office, 

Full  of  mates  and  lull  of  captains.” 

He  was  in  office  at  a time  when  the  treatment  of 
American  sailors  by  their  commanders  was  so 
savage  and  brutal  as  to  arouse  the  energies  and 
awaken  the  indignation  of  the  philanthropic  on 
both  sides  of  the  water.  Hawthorne  did  a good 
deal  to  mitigate  tlie  evils  to  which  sailors  were 
exposed.  He  was  active  in  their  behalf,  and  he 
knew  their  story.  Salem  was  full  of  seafaring 
men,  and  there  was  an  especial  fitness  in  the 
selection  as  their  champion  of  the  nmn  who  used 
to  suv  that  lie  hud  pirate  blood  in  his  veins,  and 
whose  great-grandfather,  “ Bold  Daniel,”  was  a 
privateer  in  the  war  of  the  Revolution.  When 
lie  retired  from  the  service  he  was  thanked  by 
Secretary  Cass  for  the  information  on  commercial 
topics  which  lie  had  furnished  to  the  State  De- 
partment. Other  less  important  literary  men 
have  been  consuls  at  less  important  posts  than 
Liverpool,  and  it  is  pleasant  to  record  the  fact 
that  they  have  served  the  country  much  better 
than  the  average  heeler  and  worker,  who  is  sup- 
posed to  be  more  practical  than  the  mere  writer 
of  books.  And  yet  it  is  not  a sound  policy  which 
permits  the  appointment  of  literary  men  to  con- 
sular offices  merely  because,  on  general  princi- 
ples, they  deserve  well  of  their  country.  No 
man  should  be  a consul,  and,  of  all  countries,  a 
consul  of  the  United  States,  who  has  not  been 
bred  to  the  profession  by  a long  course  of  train- 
ing. 

That  a consul  of  this  country  especially  requires 
training  is  a proposition  that  may  astonish  a good 
many  easy-going  people  who  have  been  taught  to 
regard  foreign  appointments  as  plums  of  patron- 
age, by  the  dispensation  of  which  riches  ora  few 
pleasant  years  abroad  may  be  given  to  a party 
worker.  But  the  fact  is  that  if  an  American 
consul  does  his  full  duty  to  his  country,  under  its 
peculiar  system  of  commercial  law,  he  will  have 
an  office  very  far  from  easy,  and  just  now  very 
unpleasant.  He  will  be  very  likely  to  pass  his 
•days  in  the  performance  of  tasks  which  are  not 
congenial,  and  his  evenings  in  solitude,  or  in  the 
society  of  whatever  stray  Americans  may  visit 
him.  And  this  is  largely  due  to  the  fact  that 
both  he  and  the  people  among  whom  he  must 
live  know  that  his  office  and  rank  are  temporary. 
He  is  the  servant  of  a government  whose  policy 
is  to  discourage  foreign  trade.  In  order  to  pro- 
tect its  own  manufacturers  from  competition,  it 
sets  up  barriers  against  their  rivals.  Tlie  result 
of  the  protective  system  must  be  constant  war 
between  the  customs  officers  of  the  government 
which  undertakes  to  maintain  it,  and  the  men 
whose  profits  lie  in  securing  an  entry  into  the 
market  from  which  it  is  attempted  to  exclude 
them.  This  is  an  unequal  contest  when  it  is 
waged  between  small  politicians  who  have  never 
been  educated  in  commercial  matters,  and  the 
keen  intellects  of  the  business  men  of  Europe. 
Nearly  all  foreign  commerce  is  engaged  in  the 
effort  to  outwit  the  government  of  the  United 
States,  and  whether  protection  is  a sound  or  an 
unsound  policy  is  not  the  question.  So  long  as 
it  is  maintained,  it  is  essential  to  meet,  and  if 
possible  to  overcome,  attempts  to  make  it  in- 
operative. It  is,  of  course,  a question  whether 
it  is  within  the  power  of  the  public  officers  of 
any  government  to  overmaster  the  knowledge, 
skill,  and  cunning  of  the  craftsmen  of  the  world, 
or  whether  the  best  official  training  and  the  long- 
est official  experience  can  ever  match  the  train- 
ing and  experience  acquired  in  the  life-long  prac- 
tice of  a mechanic  or  a business  art.  But  this  is 
a matter  with  which  the  administrative  part  of 
our  government  has  nothing  to  do.  Its  solution 
lies  with  the  legislative  branch,  and  at  present 
the  decree  has  gone  fortli  that  the  French  man- 
ufacturers of  silk  and  the  English  makers  of 
woollens  must  be  met  at  our  customs  frontier, 
to  be  overcome  by  careful  watchfulness  and  in- 
telligence whenever  they  undertake  to  play  the 
tricks  of  their  trade. 

Our  customs  frontier  is  not  conterminous  with 
our  geographical  frontier.  Tlie  most  important 
function  of  a large  majority  of  our  important 
consular  officers  is  ill  connection  with  the  execu- 
tion of  the  tariff  law.  The  consul  who  goes  to 
Liverpool  or  Manchester  or  Lyons  or  Havre  i3 
sent  into  the  land  of  tlie  stranger  to  spy  out  the 
cunning  thereof.  He  ought  not  to  discover  meth- 
ods by  which  the  commerce  of  his  country  rnay 
be  increased,  but  in  wliai  manner  it  may  be  re- 
stricted. His  reports  ought  not  to  tell  of  people 
to  whom  American  goods  might  be  sold,  but  of 
those  who  are  wickedly  trying  to  sell  to  Ameri- 
cans goods  that  are  cheaper  than  their  home-made 
articles.  Such  ought  to  bo  the  effort  of  the 
American  consul,  and  if  he  does  not  |"  i I'm  in  that 
task  it  is  because  lie  does  not  understand  tin-  tvi- 
ture  of  the  diiriVs-  uhb  '<  ■<  . « law  impo-cs 
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to  be  the  outpost  of  the  custom-house,  the  spy 
and  informer  of  the  collector  and  his  inspectors 
if  and  appraisers. 

Under  our  law  the  consul  ought  to  know  the 
market  value  of  every  piece  of  goods  exported  to 
the  United  States  from  the  district  over  which  he 
has  jurisdiction.  When  invoices  are  presented 
to  him  for  his  certification  he  ought  to  know 
whether  the  declared  value  is  or  is  not  the  priee 
which  the  American  importer  paid  to  the  foreign 
manufacturer  or  merchant.  There  is  no  one  to 
aid  him  in  his  enterprise.  He  must  work  alone, 
and  in  the  face  of  all  tin*  obstacles  that  acute  men 
can  invent  and  throw  in  his  wav. 

It  is  impossible  to  appreciate  the  worthlessness 
of  our  consular  service  until  w hat  might  be  done 
by  efficient  officers  is  contrasted  with  what  is  act- 
ually accomplished  liv  those  who  are  sent  abroad 
to  look  after  the  commercial  interests  of  the 
country.  It  must  also  be  understood  that  the 
American  importer  is  under  as  great  a tempta- 
tion as  his  foreign  correspondent  to  defeat  the 
law  and  its  administrators.  It  becomes  the  busi- 
ness of  every  one  not  over-scrupulous  to  secure 
the  introduction  of  goods  into  the  country  at  low 
declared  values.  Even  manufacturers  who  are. 
protected  by  the  government,  and  who  arc  recip- 
ients of  the  triliute^vhich  the  people  pay  for 
the  maintenance  of  what  are  known  us  American 
industries,  join  in  the  game  of  bringing  the  laws 
into  contempt.  By  securing  a different  classifi- 
cation of  wools  than  was  adopted  at  any  other 
port  in  the  country,  the  importers  of  Philadelphia 
were  once  enabled  to  obtain  high-priced  wools  on 
payment  of  low-priced  rates  of  duty.  The  angry 
dispute  that  was  carried  on  between  the  sugar  im- 
porters of  Boston  and  New  York  is  a matter  of 
such  recent  history  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  re- 
peat the  facts. 

Thus  we  have  the  foreign  business  community, 
American  importers,  and  even  American  manu- 
facturers, constantly  devising  methods  to  evade 
our  customs  law.  This  makes  a very  large  and 
formidable  body  of  friends  of  the  law  and  ene- 
mies of  its  honest  enforcement.  It  is  a mistake 
to  suppose  that  all  importers  are  opposed  to  the 
prohibitive  law ; the  most  that  can  be  said  of 
them  in  this  connection  is  that,  while  not  all  of 
them  would  make  an  active  struggle  in  behalf  of 
tlie  system,  there  are  some  among  them  who  are 
perfectly  content  to  leave  things  as  they  are.  It 
is  true  that  among  these  are  the  sharp  and  un- 
scrupulous dealers  who  avail  themselves  of  the 
opportunities  which  the  law  and  the  government 
give  to  them  to  cozen  the  customs  officers,  and 
to  take  unfair  advantages  of  their  honest  com- 
petitors. There  is  a common  trick  played  under 
ad  valorem  laws  which  illustrates  the  methods 
that  are  employed  for  the  purpose  of  importing 
high-grade  goods  as  though  taxable  at  low-grade 
rates.  It  is  customary  to  distinguish  certain 
qualities  of  silks  and  woollens  by  the  number  of 
cotton  threads  in  a square  yard.  It  is  very 
easy,  by  adding  cotton  threads  in  the  selvage,  to 
import  a fine  silk  as  second  or  third  rate  goods. 
It  is  a trick  which  has  been  successfully  played 
for  many  years  by  more  than  one  French  manu- 
facturer. Any  number  of  methods  have  been 
concocted  by  unscrupulous  foreign  exporters  and 
American  importers  to  evade  tlie  customs  laws. 
It  is  not  intended  to  question  tlie  ethics  of  the 
business  community.  It  is,  however,  not  only 
true  that  trade  is  conducted  for  the  purpose  of 
making  money,  but  it  is  also  true  that  it  will  in- 
sist on  sweeping  away  obstacles  to  its  natural 
flow,  or  will  cut  a new  channel  around  them. 
The  law's  of  the  United  States  which  relate  to  the 
administration  of  the  custom-house  assume  that 
Its  officers  will  always  be  obliged  to  look  out  for 
and  defeat  attempted  evasions  of  the  tariff  tax. 
Whether  or  not  human  nature  likes  tlie  reflec- 
tion, it  is  the  truth,  the  United  States  government 
is  very  often  the  victim  of  practices  which,  in 
transactions  between  private  persons,  would  be 
denounced  as  common  swindling,  and  that  would 
not  lie  resorted  to  by  those  who  are  guilty  of 
them  except  for  the  purpose  of  beating  the  cus- 
toms law. 

Another  fact  is  triie.  Trade  having  worn  it- 
self a channel  around  the  obstacle  which  govern- 
ment has  placed  in  the  way,  they  who  are  famil- 
iar with  its  new  windings  prefer  them  to  the  old 
and  natural  course.  So  far  as  importers  are  con- 
cerned, the  protective  system  is  as  much  the  bul- 
wark of  established  houses  with  large  capital, 
and  of  foreign  manufacturers  and  exporters,  as  it 
is  of  the  domestic  manufacturer.  When  a duty  is 
based  upon  the  price  of  an  article  at  the  place  of 
export,  it  is  very  easy  to  declare  a low  nominal 
price  to  the  agent  or  partner  of  the  exporter.  If 
an  American  capitalist  is  desirous  of  trying  this 
effect  of  the  tariff  law,  let  him  engage  in  the  en- 
terprise of  importing  silks  or  woollens  or  cutlery. 
He  will  not  be  long  in  the  business  before  lie 
will  discover  that  his  most  dangerous  competi- 
tors are  not  American  importers  who  buv,  as  be 
is  obliged  to,  in  the  open  foreign  markets.  They 
are  the  agents  and  representatives  of  the  people 
who  sell  him  his  goods.  The  tariff  law  kills  com- 
petition in  a variety  of  ways.  Its  operation  is 
not  confined  to  protecting  the  domestic  manufac- 
turer and  the  American  working-man  from  the 
rivalry  of  cheap  goods  and  pauper  labor.  It 
hampers  and  restricts  trade  in  such  foreign  ar- 
ticles as  may  be  imported.  It  steps  in  to  defend 
those  who  can  make  satisfactory  arrangements 
with  their  foreign  correspondents. 

Tlie  prevalence  of  the  practice  of  undervaluing 
dutiable  goods  is  familiar  to  all  readers  of  the 
daily  newspapers.  For  several  years  the  undis- 
pined  evidence  has  been  in  the  possession  of  Con- 
gress, and  bills  have  been  pending  providing  cer- 
tain remedies  for  whatever  is  corrupt  or  careless 
at  the  custom-houses.  A good  deal  of  the  suc- 
cess of  undervaluations  is  due.  however,  to  the 
insufficiency  of  our  consular  service,  if  that  can 
be  called  a service  which  offers  no  promotion  or 
permanency  of  tenure  to  those  who  enter  it  as  a 
temporary  cure  for  the  ills  of  poverty,  or  for  a 
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brief  vacation  in  a foreign  country.  From  the 
character  of  the  service  demanded  of  an  Amer- 
ican consul  in  a foreign  commercial  port  it  is 
clear  that  a representative  of  tui-  government, 
who  does  his  utmost  to  make  its  peculiar  laws  as 
effective  as  possible  must  have  commercial  train- 
ing, the  shrewdness  and  distrustfulness  of  a de- 
tective, and  absolute  integrity  and  independence. 
He  must  be  proof  against  the  social  arts  and 
blandishments  of  the  community  to  which  he  is 
sent.  He  must  be  as  offensive  as  is  necessary  to 
thwart  designs  upon  the  laws  of  tlie  country 
which  he  represents.  Occasionally  a man  may  be 
found  so  persuasive,  so  inductive  to  confidences, 
that  he  limy  lead  those  who  cultivate  the  art 
of  concealment  to  betray  to  him  the  inmost  se- 
crets of  their  trade;  but  men  like  him  are  so  rare 
that  it  would  be  the  height  of  folly  to  found  a 
public  service  on  the  theory  that  they  would  con- 
stitute its  jtnuotmel.  Tlie  average  man  who  un- 
dertakes to  catch  another  in  misrepresenting  the 
value  of  his  goods  must  have  tlie  strength  of 
character  and  the  ability  to  command  the  respect 
of  his  antagonist,  but  he  cannot  hope  to  be 
liked. 

There  are  very  few  consuls  who  are  appointed 
to  office  because  of  their  peculiar  fitness  for  its 
duiies,  although  there  have  been  some  very  ex- 
cellent consuls  representing  the  United  States. 
It  may  be  staled,  however,  as  a general  proposi- 
tion, that  the  presumption  must  be  against  the 
probable  efficiency  of  a man  who  is  sent  to  a con- 
sulate because  he  has  helped  a Congressman  or 
a President  to  secure  a nomination,  or  because 
lie  is  the  editor  of  a newspaper  organ  of  the  ad- 
ministration’s party  or  faction,  or  because  he  is 
a spouter  of  ringing  stump-speeches,  or  because 
lie  has  worn  himself  out  in  the  caucuses  and  pri- 
maries, or  because  lie  is  the  author  of  a collec- 
tion of  poems  or  a novel.  What  often  happens 
is  what  might  have  been  anticipated  from  the 
previous  training  of  the  appoiutee,  and  from  the 
motive  of  his  selection. 

Many  of  the  men  who  go  abroad  have  never 
been  engaged  in  a commercial  transaction,  and 
are  absolutely  ignorant  of  the  trade  laws  of  the 
country  that  they  represent.  In  view  of  the 
peculiar  task  that  must  devolve  upon  many  of 
our  consuls,  it  may  not  be  well  to  make  too  much 
of  a point  in  favor  of  the  selection  of  men  who 
are  acquainted  with  tlie  ordinary  and  decent  cus- 
toms that  obtain  in  polite  society.  Under  the 
circumstances,  we  may  feel  ourselves  obliged  to 
forgive  the  consul  who  returned  the  call  of  an 
admiral  of  a United  States  squadron  bv  sending 
his  card  by  the  admiral’s  orderly.  We  may  be 
forced  to  overlook  the  social  crime  of  our  repre- 
sentative who,  on  a warm  day  in  the  Riviera, 
made  a round  of  formal  visits  clad  in  an  unplea- 
santly moist  linen  duster,  a straw  hat,  and  a palm- 
leaf  fan.  W'e  do  not  pay  men  to  refrain  from 
these  solecisms,  and  the  truth  is,  many  of  the  gen- 
tlemen who  are  in  the  consular  service  are  there 
largely  because  the  interests  of  the  American 
manufacturer  are  not  cared  for  with  the  zeal  and 
industry  that  the  laws  of  tlie  country  contemplate. 
There  w as  a time,  many  years  ago,  when  no  coun- 
try hud  a service,  and  when  the  office  of  consul 
was  held  by  a merchant,  selectwUbv  h is  colleagues 
in  trade,  and  commissioned  by  the  government. 
The  world  has  outgrown  that  time,  however,  and 
this  country,  of  all  others,  needs  trained,  diligent, 
and  incorruptible  officers.  Wrhen  it  lias  such 
men,  good  manners  will  follow. 

The  history  of  our  consuls  abroad  indicates 
how  little  value  they  are  to  the  business  interests 
of  the  country.  Many  of  them  go,  first,  for  the 
purpose  of  obtaining  a social  position.  Prob- 
ably not  one-tenth  of  them  understand  that  their 
office  bars  them  from  presentation  -at  court.  The 
chief  burden  of  many  of  the  complaints  that  are 
addressed  by  American  consuls  to  the  State  De- 
partment is  that  the  salaries  paid  by  the  govern- 
ment are  not  sufficient  to  enable  them  to  maintain 
a suitable  social  position,  although  the  social  posi- 
tion of  the  average  consul  is  not  one  that  demands 
tlie  expenditure  of  very  much  money.  An  or- 
derly and  decent  life  and  good  manners  are  quite 
sufficient.  If  there  were  permanency  of  tenure 
in  the  service,  with  very  little  increase  of  salaries, 
and  that  here  and  there,  we  should  undoubtedly 
have  consuls  possessing  all  the  character  and  so- 
cial position  that  the  government  needs  and  ought 
to  require. 

The  first  ambition  of  a new  consul  is  to  be  on 
terms  with  the  people  among  whom  he  is  to  live. 
He  sees  no  reason  why  he  should  sacrifice  hi3 
comfort  or  pleasure  for  the  government.  He  is 
sure  of  his  office  only  during  the  administration 
of  the  President  who  appointed  him.  Even  if 
his  own  party  is  again  successful  in  the  following 
Presidential  election,  some  one  else’s  personal 
friend  may  desire  four  years  at  the  particular  (lost 
upon  the  enjoyment  of  which  he  is  now  entering. 
So  he  seeks  at  once  the  agreeable  side  of  life. 
He  accepts  the  courtesies  of  the  men  whose 
trade  interests  are  directly  hostile  to  tlie  policy 
of  his  government.  He  becomes  a member  of  the 
local  clubs,  and  lie  is  dependent  on  his  dinners 
and  his  game  of  whist  for  his  comfort  and  amuse- 
ment. If  tlie  trade  of  the  place  with  tlie  United 
States  is  important,  he  becomes  a social  lion.  He 
is  in  demand  at  banquets  and  civic  festivities. 
The  wit  of  his  after-dinner  speeches  and  the 
splendor  of  his  annual  Fourth  of  July  party  are 
themes  for  the  panegyrics  of  tlie  local  newspa- 
pers. An  American  consul  stationed  in  an  im- 
portant foreign  manufacturing  city  may  be  always 
popular  if  he  will.  His  reception  of  favors  ex- 
tends beyond  the  rites  of  hospitality.  The  gov- 
ernment allows  him  a certain  sum  for  office  rent: 
a well-disposed  merchant,  with  a shrewd  eye  to 
the  extensive  market  of  the  United  States,  kind- 
ly offers  him  a place  in  his  own  establishment, 
and  the  American  consul  puts  the  money  allowed 
for  rent  into  his  own  pocket.  Another  sum  is 
allowed  for  eleik  hire.  It  is  easy  to  save  some  of 
this  by  making  use  of  the  kindness  of  the  same 
friend,  who,  as  likely  as  not,  finds  that  be  has 


more  clerks  than  the  necessities  of  his  business 
demand.  Everything  possible  is  done  to  unite 
the  personal  interests  of  the  American  consul 
wiili  tin*  oittereiul  interests  of  the  people  to 
"hom  lie  is  accredited.  He  is  made  to  realize 
that  if  he  does  his  full  duty  he  will  be  unpopular. 
If  lie  tells  the  whole  truth  as  to  what  he  sees,  his 
office  will  be  decidedly  unpleasant.  If  he  reports 
that  the  in  voices  of  foreign  manufacturers  in  deal- 
ing with  their  agents  are  not  honest,  life  in  & for- 
eign country  will  not  have  for  him  the  joys  that 
he  anticipated. 

For  his  own  comfort,  he  must  become  one  of 
the  community  in  which  lie  lives.  It  is  not  an 
uncommon  practice  for  American  consuls  to  ap- 
point as  vice-consuls  natives  of  the  place  where 
the  office  is  situated.  An  American  Consul- 
General  in  an  Eastern  country  once  chose  as  iiis 
vice-consul  a Greek  whose  business  was  smug- 
gling. The  two  were  partners.  For  many  years 
the  office  of  the  American  consul  in  an  important 
European  city  has  been  in  the  building  occupied 
by  a transatlantic  steam-ship  company.  Tlie 
vice-consul,  a native  of  the  city,  has  been  in  the 
employ  of  the  company  as  its  agent,  and  the  con- 
sul has  depended  almost  entirely  on  his  subor- 
dinate in  certifying  invoices.  The  sign  of  the 
American  consulate  is  at  one  window  of  the  of- 
fice ; the  sign  of  the  agent  of  the  company,  and 
vice-consul,  is  at  the  other.  A picture  of  this  in- 
teresting building  has  been  lithographed  and  dis- 
tributed throughout  Europe.  It  is  a splendid  ad- 
vertisement for  the  company,  for  lie  who  runs 
may  read,  from  the  juxtaposition  of  the  signs, 
how  easily  goods  shipped  to  America  by  that  line 
may  be  undervalued.  These  facts  have  been 
called  to  the  attention  of  the  State  Department 
in  an  official  report,  but  the  report  was  sup- 
pressed. It  cannot  be  obtained.  In  the  lan- 
guage of  the  office,  it  was  treated  as  a private 
communication.  Two  American  boys  were 
robbed  on  a ship  of  this  company.  Redress 
was  sought  of  the  American  vice-consul,  who,  as 
agent  of  the  line,  declined  to  entertain  the  com- 
plaint. 

This  is  a gross  illustration  of  much  that  is  go- 
ing on  in  our  consular  service;  but  not  only  are 
our  consuls  greatly  tempted  to  save  money  at  the 
expense  of  the  country,  but  officers  who  try  to  do 
their  duty  are  constantly  in  danger  of  losing  their 
heads.  There  is  a good  deal  of  political  influ- 
ence on  this  side  of  the  water  in  favor  of  the 
abuses  which  have  for  years  disgraced  tlie  con- 
sular service  of  the  United  States.  Two  oilier 
experiences  will  illustrate  the  danger  to  which 
an  honest  officer  is  exposed  by  the  exhibition  of 
too  much  zeal,  and  the  effect  of  a long  tenure  of 
office  in  enabling  a consul  to  overcome  prejudices 
engendered  by  the  faithful  performance  of  his 
duties.  A consul  in  an  inland  manufacturing 
city  had  reason  to  believe  that  goods  exported 
thence  to  tlie  United  States  were  systematically 
undervalued,  and  that  there  was  collusion  be- 
tween the  makers  in  iiis  district  and  their  cus- 
tomers iu  this  country.  He  made  careful  in- 
quires, and  by  tlie  exercise  of  unusual  ability 
and  vigilance  discovered  that  his  suspicions  were 
well  founded.  Iiis  report  on  the  subject  to  the 
Secretary  of  State  was  a vigorous  and  thorough 
exposure  of  those  who  were  engaged  in  defraud- 
ing tlie  revenue  laws ; but  for  a long  time  the  re- 
sults were  far  from  agreeable  to  the  energetic 
consul.  He  was  ostracized  by  the  people  among 
whom  he  was  obliged  to  live,  and  the  enemies 
lie  bad  made  on  this  side  of  the  water  rose  up 
against  him  and  demanded  his  immediate  recall. 
Their  political  influence  was  considerable,  and  it 
was  not  until  the  intervention  of  a prominent  of- 
ficial, who  happened  to  be  on  familiar,  even  con- 
fidential, terms  with  the  friends  of  tlie  Secretary 
of  State,  that  the  consul  who  had  served  the  gov- 
ernment to  the  best  of  his  ability  was  safe  from 
the  revenge  of  those  whom  he  had  exposed. 

Another  consul,  who  represented  the  govern- 
ment at  the  port  of  one  of  the  richest  wine  dis- 
tricts of  the  world,  made  an  elaborate  report,  in 
which  he  described  the  process  of  manufacturing 
wines  that  was  carried  on  on  the  very  wharves  of 
the  city,  openly  in  the  public  gaze.  The  wine- 
merchants  of  the  town  turned  tiieir  backs  upon 
him.  The  notarial  business  by  which  our  con- 
suls help  out  their  salaries  fell  off.  The  consul 
remained.  One  administration  after  another  re- 
appointed him.  The  opposite  political  party  car- 
ried the  country,  and  still  the  consul  held  his 
office.  The  wine-merchants  learned  at  last  that 
they  were  to  get  no  more  pliant  representative 
from  the  country  with  which  they  dealt.  They 
made  the  beat  of  their  bargain.  They  never  again 
treated  the  consul  with  the  insulting  familiarity 
which  men  adopt  toward  those  whom  they  may 
purchase,  but  with  the  respect  due  to  character. 
These  two  men  are  marked  exceptions  to  the  rule, 
which  is  that  American  consuls  do  not  do  their 
duty  as  they  should  under  the  tariff  law  which 
establishes  the  nature  of  our  commercial  inter- 
course with  the  world.  It  may  be  impossible,  as 
I have  already  said,  to  secure  the  services  of  men 
who  will  be  able  to  make  our  trade  restrictions 
perfectly  effective ; but  so  long  as  we  insist  upon 
those  restrictions  the  administrative  part  of  the 
government  has  only  one  duty  to  perform,  and 
that  is  to  do  its  utmost  to  prevent  undet  valua- 
tions and  all  other  frauds  upon  the  revenue.  If 
our  government  should  ever  go  out  of  copart- 
nership with  its  own  manufacturers,  consular 
duties  will  be  pleasanter  and  of  a more  liberal 
sort,  and  the  service  which  should  be  established 
now  for  the  purpose  of  defending  our  policy  and 
executing  our  statutes  would  become  valuable  in 
extending  our  relations  with  other  countries. 

The  govern  mem  and  the  country  look  some- 
what contemptuously  upon  the  consular  office. 
There  is  no  service  with  its  prospective  reward 
for  merit,  and  those  who  are  made  consuls  are 
neither  trained  men,  nor  are  they  led  to  believe 
that  they  must  do  their  best  to  uphold  the  coun- 
try’s protective  system.  They  soon  realize  that 
the  best  and  most  comfortable  way  to  get  along 
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is  to  be  Roman  in  Rome,  and  if  they  feel  com- 
pelled to  do  anything  at  all  for  the  American 
system,  they  content  themselves  with  making  an 
occasional  exposition  of  foreign  pauper  labor. 

There  is  an  enormous  inequality  of  salary.  The 
Consul-General  at  London  receives  $6000  a year; 
the  salary  of  the  office  at  Paris  is  the  same.  The 
incumbent  at  London,  however,  has  an  income 
from  his  place  considerably  more  than  twice  as 
large  as  is  enjoyed  by  our  representative  at  Paris. 
The  former  place  has  been  worth  from  $40,000 
to  $60,000  a year.  The  Liverpool  consulate  is 
nearly  as  profitable.  All  posts  in  the  United 
Kingdom  are  more  valuable  than  those  in  oth- 
er countries  on  account  of  the  peculiar  nation- 
al laws  of  the  British  Empire.  Some  consuls  are 
undoubtedly  underpaid,  but  those  who  are  so  for- 
tunate as  to  secure  the  prizes  receive  more  than 
the  consuls  of  any  other  country  in  the  world. 
Now  York  is  the  principal  port  with  which  Brit- 
ish merchants  deal,  and  to  the  British  Consul- 
General  stationed  there  is  paid  a salary  of  £8660, 
less  than  half  the  profits  of  the  American  Con- 
sul-General at  London,  and  considerably  less  than 
the  income  of  the  consul  at  Liverpool.  At  other 
ports  and  cities  whose  trade  is  valuable  the  rep- 
resentative of  Great  Britain  is  better  paid  than 
our  own.  The  subject  of  salaries  was  fully  dis- 
cussed in  an  elaborate  report  prepared  in  1884 
by  Assistant-Secretary  of  State  John  Davis,  and 
submitted  to  Congress  by  President  Arthur. 
With  the  report  the  draft  of  an  act  was  sub- 
mitted, and  Congress  was  urged  to  abolish  fees, 
to  revise  the  salary  list,  and  to  appoint  a com- 
mission for  the  remodelling  of  the  consular  ser- 
vice, which  remains  about  ns  u was  established 
in  1856,  nearly  forty  years  ago.  The  only  intel- 
ligent attempt  to  improve  the  organization  is 
embodied  in  acts  of  1864  and  1874,  providing 
for  the  appointment  of  thirteen  consular  clerks. 
These  clerks  hold  office  during  good  behavior, 
and  are  only  removable  on  charges  which  the 
President  must  report  to  Congress.  They  are 
appointed  after  it  has  been  satisfactorily  shown 
to  the  Secretary  of  State,  “ after  due  examination 
and  report  by  an  examining  board,  that  the  ap- 
plicant is  qualified  and  fit  for  the  duties  to 
which  he  shall  be  assigned.”  They  receive  a 
salary  of  $1000  a year  for  the  first  five  years  of 
their  service ; after  that  they  receive  $1200.  It 
was  the  purpose  of  the  authors  of  this  legisla- 
tion that  the  clerks  should  be  young  men  desiring 
to  enter  the  consular  service.  They  were  to  be 
distributed  among  the  various  consulates,  at  the 
pleasure  of  the  President,  in  order  that  they 
might  become  familiar  with  the  duties  which  they 
would  eventually  be  called  upon  to  perform. 
But  the  government  does  not  secure  their  ser- 
vices as  consuls,  because  the  law  offers  them  a 
premium  to  remain  clerks.  A consul  has  a short 
life,  however  merry  it  may  be,  and  the  consular 
clerk  has  permanent  employment.  The  conse- 
quence is  that  the  clerk  declines  promotion,  and 
justly  prefers  his  modest  stipend  and  certainty 
of  tenure  to  a slight  advance  of  salary  and  a post 
which  is  every  four  years  regarded  as  the  quarry 
of  a hungry  pack  of  yelping  “ boys.”  Moreover, 
the  first  consulate  that  would  be  given  to  a clerk 
would  not  pay  to  its  incumbent  much  more  sal- 
ary than  a $1200  clerkship.  It  is  not  at  all  like- 
ly that  a clerk  would  be  promoted  to  a better 
than  a $1500  consulate;  but  it  is  not  so  much 
the  question  of  salary  as  of  tenure  of  office  with 
the  consular  clerks,  and  the  fact  that  they  are 
unwilling  to  accept  promotion  illustrates  the 
value  of  permanency  of  employment.  If  there 
were  a consular  service  the  clerkships  would 
naturally  be  its  basis,  and  having  once  entered 
upon  a career,  a competent  man  would  be  as 
certain  of  promotion  to  the  grade  of  Consul- 
General  as  a midshipman  is  of  becoming  a 
rear-admiral.  The  prizes  of  the  foreign  service 
are  awarded  ns  favors,  and  this  is  especially 
injurious  to  the  consular  branch  of  it,  which  is 
by  far  the  more  important.  If  our  consuls  knew 
that  first-rate  talent  and  zealous  industry  would 
surely  meet  with  their  reward,  the  United  States 
would  be  better  represented  than  it  is  in  the 
ports  of  the  world.  We  should  not  find  our 
agents  yielding  to  social  attractions,  or  in  collu- 
sion with  foreign  merchants  and  manufacturers 
for  the  purpose  of  defrauding  our  revenue  laws. 
So  long  as  our  laws  require  that  we  shall  be  in- 
formed of  the  actual  market  value  of  imported 
goods,  our  consuls  would  make  it  their  business 
to  understand  the  trade  secrets  of  the  people  to 
whom  they  are  sent.  They  would  forego  plea- 
sure, and  would  refuse  the  paltry  bribes  of  low 
office  rents  and  cheap  clerks  for  the  sake  of  pla- 
cing themselves  well  at  the  State  Department. 
We  should  hear  no  more  of  partnerships  with 
steamship  companies  or  with  the  foreign  corre- 
spondents of  American  houses.  With  an  ade- 
quate consular  service  we  should  have  long  ago 
adopted  the  recommendation  of  one  of  the  clev- 
erest of  our  consuls,  and  declared  valuations 
would  have  been  published  in  our  ports  of  entry. 
The  profits  of  importers  would  have  been  less, 
and  the  protective  tariff  might  have  lost  that  pow- 
erful support,  but  the  laws  of  the  country  would 
have  been  enforced. 

We  have  been  considering  consular  duties  from 
a very  disagreeable  point  of  view.  Unfortu- 
nately the  law  compels  us  to  regard  them  in 
that  way.  So  long  as  we  continue  to  enjoy 
the  blessings  of  our  present  commercial  law, 
shrewdness,  alertness,  cunning,  and  absolute  in- 
difference to  surrounding  opinion  would  carry 
their  possessor  to  the  highest  places.  There  are 
consulates  in  which  these  qualities  are  not  de- 
manded. When  our  government  ceases  to  take 
an  active  part  in  business,  and  its  consular  offi- 
cers are  simply  charged  with  the  duty  of  looking 
after  the  interests  of  American  seamen  and  citi- 
zens who  may  find  themselves  in  foreign  places, 
and  of  reporting,  for  the  benefit  and  spreading 
of  our  commerce,  wherein  trade  in  American 
commodities  may  be  promoted,  different  qualities 
will  be  evoked,  and  a different  order  of  men  will 


come  to  the  front.  In  both  cases,  however,  the 
duty  of  the  government  is  the  same,  and  that  is 
the  establishment  of  a service  where  rewards, 
both  in  the  matter  of  compensation  and  in  per- 
manency of  employment,  shall  be  sufficient  to 
command,  of  those  who  enter  it,  the  best  they 
have  to  give. 

Henry  Looms  Nelson. 


THE  GREAT  BOAT  RACE. 

The  Yale-Uarvard  boat  race,  on  the  28th  of 
June,  is  interesting  to  rowing  men  as  show'ing 
the  gradual  tendency  in  this  country  to  approach 
the  English  system  of  rowing  and’  the  English 
stroke  by  two  of  our  leading  universities.  Yale 
was  the  originator  of  the  English  stroke  in  this 
country.  In  1878,  Robert  J.  Cook,  then  a Fresh- 
man at  the  college,  and  not  of  special  boating  rep- 
utation at  the  time,  but  known  to  be  a strong, 
determined,  and  athletic  Freshman,  went  to  Eng- 
land, and  through  the  courtesy  of  the  boating 
authorities  in  Cambridge  and  Oxford,  practised 
their  strokes  under  the  supervision  of  the  cap- 
tains of  the  “ varsity  ” crews.  He  made  up  his 
mind  that  lie  could  improve  on  these  strokes. 
The  first  stroke  that  he  taught  the  Yale  Univer- 
sity crew  at  Springfield  was  in  many  respects 
the  basis  of  the  stroke  of  this  year.  The  back 
was  kept  straight,  the  head  thrown  back,  the 
body  brought  to  hardly  more  than  a perpendic- 
ular position  at  the  end  of  the  stroke,  and  the 
chief  work  was  done  by  means  of  the  sliding 
seat  and  the  legs.  It  was  a stroke  which  was 
at  the  same  time  the  laughing-stock  of  such  men 
as  Hammil,  who  was  training  the  Yale  Freshman 
crew,  and  the  Ward  brothers,  who  were  training 
the  Amherst  and  Williams  crews,  who  were  then 
present  at  Springfield.  The  old-fashioned  Ward 
brothers’  stroke  was  regarded  at  the  time  as  the 
best  stroke  in  vogue.  It  was  very  similar  to  the 
stroke  used  subsequently  by  the  Sho-wae-cae- 
mettes,  of  Michigan — in  other  words,  it  was  a 
“ git  thar  ” stroke.  The  reach  forward  was  hard- 
ly as  far  as  the  toes,  the  back,  arms,  and  legs 
moved  simultaneously,  and  the  body  at  the  end 
of  the  stroke  was  at  a slight  angle  forward  of  the 
perpendicular.  It  was  a difficult  stroke  to  pull 
for  any  distance  beyond  three  miles  by  any  ex- 
cept very  strong  athletes,  the  reason  being  that 
the  swing  of  the  body  was  so  great  as  to  pump 
the  oarsman,  without  any  corresponding  benefit 
in  the  way  of  speed.  To  this  day  there  are  old 
professional  oars  who  claim  that  this  stroke  is 
the  best  for  a strong  man.  If  one  goes  to  the 
Thames  in  London,  and  watches  the  crews  of 
the  English  Rowing  Club  and  other  profession- 
al and  semi-professionaJ  crews  on  the  river,  he 
will  find  that  they  all  pull  one  kind  of  stroke, 
with  but  little  variation;  that  is  to  say,  they 
rarely  move  their  bodies  beyond  the  perpendic- 
ular : there  is  rarely  any  attempt  to  get  any  of 
that  so-called  “ swing  ” which  at  one  time  was 
a notable  feature  and  the  chief  blemish  of  the 
Harvard  crews.  The  trouble  with  the  swing  is 
that,  like  all  pendulums,  the  body  has  to  swing 
backward  as  well  as  forward,  and  on  the  back- 
ward swing  a crew  of  eight  men  will  be  almost 
certain  to  retard  the  steady  motion  of  the  boat 
fully  a minute  to  the  miie,  and  crews  of  less 
number  in  proportion.  But  a single  sculler  who 
is  a strong,  brawny,  untiring  man  can  sometimes 
drive  his  boat  by  means  of  this  false  stroke  near- 
ly as  rapidly  as  his  competitors  using  the  English 
stroke,  though  it  is  done  in  spite  of  the  stroke 
and  at  great  loss  of  strength. 

In  a race  of  four  miles  the  great  point  that  the 
captain  of  a crew  and  the  trainer  look  to  is,  of 
course,  the  last  half-mile ; all  the  training  and 
all  the  work  done  for  the  preceding  year  are  di- 
rected to  that  last  half-mile,  and  if  a crew  suc- 
ceed in  passing  the  two  and  three  mile  points, 
showing  good  speed,  and  weaken  as  they  come  to 
the  three-and-a-half-mile  point,  then,  of  course, 
the  pretty  performance  of  the  first  few  miles  goes 
for  naught. 

It  is  not  claimed  for  the  English  stroke  that  it 
is  a pretty  stroke,  but  it  is  by  no  means  a homely 
stroke.  Experts  in  rowing  who  saw  the  Yale 
crew  in  1888  pronounced  their  exhibition  on  the 
water  the  most  perfect  specimen  of  skill  that  had 
ever  been  seen  in  America.  The  fact  that  there 
was  no  swing  or  pitch  in  the  boat  was  fully  made 
up  by  the  smooth,  machine-like,  and  elegant 
method  of  their  stroke.  It  was  seen  that  it  had 
great  power,  and  at  the  same  time  gave  no  ap- 
pearance of  the  exertion  of  great  strength.  The 
men  did  not  seem  to  be  pulling  hard ; they  were 
not  puffing  and  blowing,  and  the  boat  did  not 
move  bv  jerks,  but  nevertheless  the  speed  was 
something  remarkable.  An  old  Oxford  oar,  who 
stood  by  my  side  and  watched  them,  several  days 
previous  to  the  race,  said,  enthusiastically,  “ That 
is  the  London  eight  rowing,  with  the  single  ex- 
ception that  they  get  in  their  leg  and  ‘ barrel  ’ 
work  better  than  any  English  crew  I ever  saw.” 

Mr.  Cook  claims  to  have  made  several  im- 
portant improvements  on  the  English  stroke 
ns  taught  him  at  Oxford  in  1878,  and  it  is  true 
that  the  present  Yale  stroke  is  a much  finer  and 
smoother  performance  than  the  crude  stroke  of 
1873.  The  changes  sinee  that  day  are  the  result 
■of  Mr.  Cook’s  wise  and  judicious  study  of  the 
matter  since  he  left  college.  It  is  very  hard  to 
persuade  a college  oarsman  who  has  attained 
some  success  in  class  races,  and  who  thinks  that 
lie  knows  it  all,  to  adopt  all  the  little  peculiarities 
that  go  to  make  up  a perfect  stroke.  He  is  often 
headstrong,  self-willed,  and  has  such  a belief  in 
himself  that  it  is  impossible  to  teach  him  any- 
thing. After  several  years,  however,  of  constant 
coacliing,  and  coaching  in  a wise  direction,  the 
college  oarsman  learns  by  instinct  how  to  teach 
those  who  follow  him.  It  is  the  constant  chan- 
ging of  strokes  and  methods  that  has  done  more 
harm  to  both  Yale  and  Harvard  boRting  the  last 
fifteen  years  than  if  each  college  had  settled 
upon  a certain  stroke  and  tried  no  other. 
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“TO  THE  MANNER  BORN.  ’ 


PUNCTILIOUS  TRAVELLER.  “Sow  irhat  ought  little  boys  to  say  when  a geutleman  gives  them 
a liickle  for  carrying  hia  satchel  ?” 

SMALL  BOY.  “ Tain't  ‘nougii." 


The  cause  of  the  changing  of  strokes  from 
year  to  year  has  usually  been  traceable  to  pro- 
fessionals, and  it  has  taken  Harvard  a number  of 
years  to  learn  that  an  eight-oar  college  crew  can 
never  gain  anything  from  professionals.  The 
professional  oarsman  rarely  thinks  out  a matter 
himself.  He  adopts  the  methods  of  other  pro- 
fessionals who  have  gone  before,  and  he  is  the 
inferior  of  the  college  boating  man  in  this  work. 
When  he  does  undertake  to  devise  novelty  in  row- 
ing,  he  makes,  as  a rule,  an  egregious  fool  of  him- 
self. In  the  year  1883  an  old  Yale  oarsman,  as 
he  sat  in  the  train  of  cars  which  was  ready  to 
follow  the  lioats  on  the  race  day,  looked  down 
upon  a singular  sight.  In  the  Yale  bout,  which 
was  some  ten  feet  longer  than  the  Harvard,  sat 
four  pail's  of  men,  each  pair  at  considerable  dis- 
tance from  the  other.  Each  oarsman  held  a pe- 
culiar cuneiform-slmped  blade.  On  the  bow  of 
the  boat  was  a large  wind  sail,  which  caused  some 
jocular  Harvard  men  to  insist  that  the  Yale  boat 
must  be  some  new  form  of  yacht.  When  the 
boat  started  it  was  seen  that  the  Yale  crew 
pulled  a rapid,  short,  clipping  stroke  in  four 


separate  styles,  which  reminded  one  of  an  an- 
cient Greek  trireme  starting  out  from  Salamis. 
It  was  also  seen  that  the  crew,  more  powerful 
than  Harvard’s,  were  driving  their  boat  rapidly 
to  the  fore.  At  once,  among  the  legions  on  the 
train  of  uninformed  and  uninsiructed  rowing  men, 
it  was  decided  that  Yale  had  discovered  a new 
and  easy  method  of  covering  the  four  miles  at  a 
speed  which  would  leave  its  rival  far  in  the  rear. 
At  the  mile  flag,  however,  the  new  professional 
experiment  proved  entirely  wanting.  Steadily, 
and  on  an  even  keel,  the  Harvard  crew  forged 
ahead.  The  Harvard  stroke  of  that  year  had 
some  of  the  old  “ Dicky  Dana  ” swing.  The  crew 
did  not  cover  the  four  miles  in  very  good  time, 
and  the  same  Yale  crew,  as  Bob  Cook  remarked 
at  the  time,  pulling  a proper  stroke,  and  seated 
properly  in  the  boat,  with  oars  of  a proper  length, 
could  have  easily  distanced  Harvard  after  the 
third  mile.  But  Yale  was  thus  learning  the  fal- 
lacies of  professionalism.  Other  professionals 
have  at  times  tried  to  devise  a new  system  of 
boat  rowing  for  eights,  and  have  signally  failed. 

John  Seymour  Wood. 


COMPARATIVE  ANATOMY. 

MISTRESS.  “Sec  here.  Uncle  Henrv,  there  was  as  much  as  a bnsliel  of  corn  left  in  a bag  out  here 
by  the  door  last  night.  What  do  you  think  has  become  of  it  ?" 

UNCLE  HENRY.  “ Dim’  know,  missis  ; lint  'spec’  dein  pesky  hens  eat  it  up.” 

MISTRESS  (with  small  respect  for  Uncle  Henry's  ideas  of  inenni  and  tuuni).  “ Tico-legged  hens,  I 

g ieiUNCLE  HENRY’  Igracety).  “Well,  missis,  de  hens  about  hyuh  am  mostly  constructed  on  dat  ar 
principle." 

Original  from 

PENN  STATE 
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THE  CHINESE  MIMES. 

A fresh  illustration  of  the  cosmopolitan  char- 
acter of  New  York  city  is  afforded  this  week  by 
the  appearance  of  a Chinese  dramatic  company 
at  the  Windsor  Theatre  in  a series  of  select 
plays  from  their  own  literature.  Thespians  in 
the  Orient  are  as  prone  to  altisonance  and  verbal 
splendor  as  our  only  P.  T.  Barnuni.  Each  or- 
ganization styles  itself  “The  Heavenly  Eloquent 
Company,”  “The  Imperial  Golden,”  “The  Pros- 
perity and  Beauty  Fraternity,”  or  something 
equally  magniloquent.  Our  visitors  are  no  ex- 
ception, and  call  themselves  the  Swin  Tien  Ia>, 
or  Soon  Han  Lok  (“The  Sublimest  Company”). 

It  consists  of  nearly  fifty  male  actors,  young 
and  old,  women  never  being  allowed  to  go  upon 
the  stage.  Minor  female  parts  are  taken  by  boys 
and  youths ; important  ones  by  a class  of  actors 
who  have  no  counterpart  in  the  American  dra- 
matic world,  but  of  whom  “ the  female  imper- 
sonator” of  good  old  minstrel  days  is  the  near- 
est approach.  Of  this  class  the  present  com- 
pany has  a notable  representative  in  Tak-A- 
Wing,  who  has  long  been  considered  a star  of  the 
greatest  magnitude.  His  voice  is  a treble,  almost 
a soprano,  and  from  incessant  practice,  both  on 
and  off  the  stage,  has  become  permanent  rather 
than  falsetto  in  character.  The  peculiar  gait 
and  carriage  of  the  Chinese  woman,  superin- 
duced by  bandaging  the  feet  as  well  as  by  cir- 
cumscribed modes  of  living,  arc  with  him  sec- 
ond nature,  and  he  reproduces  the  actions  and 
manners  which  Oriental  etiquette  forces  upon  the 
sex  with  a fidelity  which  is  remarkable. 

Of  the  actors  who  assume  male  parts,  Moo 
Sung  Jee  is  the  most  celebrated  and  popular. 
His  roles  may  be  fitly  compared  with  those  made 
familiar  by  Frank  Mavo  in  D’Artagnan  and  Nor- 
deck. 

He  has  an  agreeable  voice,  a good  stage  pre- 
sence, and  a thorough  knowledge  of  his  art,  which 
it  is  hardly  necessary  to  observe  is  far  more  ar- 
tificial than  anything  known  in  the  Occident. 
Of  the  other  members  of  the  company,  Tzung 
Yung,  who  plays  pathetic  “old  men,”  Lee  Yuen 
in  royal  characters,  Chow  Loon  Yin  and  Woy 
Soon  Wo  as  warriors  and  statesmen,  Li  Shi  Dan 
as  a ghost,  genius,  or  demon,  all  deserve  especial 
mention.  The  remainder  are  both  capable  and 
well  trained.  It  would  be  wonder  were  it  other- 
wise. A Chinese  dramatic  company  is  as  much 
a unit  as  a company  of  soldiers  in  time  of  war. 
When  they  arrived  in  New  York  they  did  as  they 
do  invariably,  engaging  an  entire  floor  in  a huge 
warehouse  in  Chinatown,  where  they  cook,  eat, 
sleep,  study,  and  rehearse  together.  They  prac- 
tise unceasingly,  and  do  it  in  a wav  that  would 
startle  American  players.  Any  departure  from 
the  precedents  of  their  stage  is  met  with  scold- 
ing and  objurgation,  fines,  penalties  of  extra  work, 
and  where  the  offence  is  very  heinous  with  cor- 
poreal punishment.  Chinese  actors  are  born,  not 
made,  and  from  the  first  time  they  arc  permitted 
to  appear,  until  they  have  become  capable  and 
experienced,  their  lives  are  a long  experience  of 
hnrsh  words,  privations,  and  many  stripes.  They 
obtain  their  reward,  however,  in  wages  that  are 
higher  in  proportion  to  money  values  in  the  East 
than  are  the  large  salaries  earned  by  the  profes- 
sion in  Europe  and  America.  In  the  Soon  Han 
Lok  the  lesser  lights  receive  $10,  the  stars  $50 
and  $100,  and  the  rest  from  $12  to  $25  per 
week.  As  their  mode  of  living  is  inexpensive, 
and  as  their  admirers  indulge  in  the  pleasant 
practice  of  presenting  them  with  money,  food,  to- 
bacco, and  opium,  their  lot  is  far  from  unhappy. 

The  “ Sublimest  Company,”  like  many  amateur 


actresses,  glories  most  of  all  in  its  wardrobe. 
Their  pride  is  somewhat  justifiable,  as  their  many 
robes  and  dresses,  armor  and  costumes,  although 
somewhat  the  worse  for  wear  and  tear,  are  about 
as  rich  and  beautiful  as  anything  ever  seen  in 
this  country.  In  the  East,  men’s  attire  is  remark- 
able for  color  and  brilliancy.  The  mandarin,  the 
scholar,  the  noble,  the  general,  and  the  high  of- 
ficial has  each  distinctive  robes,  not  only  for  the 
class  to  which  each  belongs,  but  also  for  the  oc- 
casion where  it  is  to  be  worn.  The  Sublime  is 
thoroughly  equipped  in  this  regard,  having  not 
only  all  the  standard  articles  of  wear  which  be- 
long to  to-day,  but  also  the  numerous  styles  of 
the  past.  In  the  Faithful  Vatxal  they  give  in 
this  way  a very  excellent  picture  of  Chinese  life 
as  it  was  centuries  ago  under  the  Tang  dynasty. 

As  might  be  naturally  expected,  the  “ Sublim- 
est Company”  have  not  drawn  great  audiences  of 
Americans  to  their  performances,  and  here,  as  on 
the  Pacific  coast,  where  they  first  appeared,  they 
rely  chiefly  on  the  patronage  of  their  fellow-coun- 
trymen. Americans  who  go  from  curiosity  to  see 
them  are  quickly  satisfied,  and  generally  wearied 
by  the  tediousness  of  the  action. 

The  Chinese  people  themselves  look  down  upon 
their  actors  more  contemptuously  than  the  Brit- 
ish nation  did  in  the  days  when  the  term  “ play- 
er" was  one  of  reproach.  For  example,  Wong 
Lau,  a wealthy  merchant  of  the  Chinese  quarter, 
speaking  of  the  company  now  here,  said : “ Of 
course  it  is  likely  that  we  will  go  to  the  theatre 
to  see  them,  but  we  go  exactly  as  American  gen- 
tlemen might  go  to  see  a prize-fight.  We  have 
absolutely  no  consideration  for  the  actors,  and 
not  only  have  no  knowledge  of  them  personally, 
but  we  would  be  rather  ashamed  to  acknowledge 
it  if  we  had  any.  With  you  Americans  the  line 
of  exclusion  from  society  is  drawn  outside  of  your 
first-class  actors  and  actresses.  You  might  in- 
vite them  to  your  houses,  but  you  would  not  so 
invite  the  lower  class  of  the  variety  stage.  In 
our  case  we  exclude  them  all.  If  I should  have 
a party  of  friends  at  my  house,  and  should  intro- 
duce an  actor  to  them,  every  one  of  them  would 
consider  himself  foully  insulted.” 

The  chief  play  in  the  repertoire  of  the  new 
company,  and  one  that  has  long  been  a favorite 
with  Chinese  theatre-goers,  is  Shee-Long  Tan  Moo, 
which  means,  “ The  Loyal  Slave,  or  The  Faithful 
Vassal.”  The  play,  which  is  of  a historical  char- 
acter, is  of  the  age  of  the  Emperor  Tang  Tai 
Zoon,  who,  according  to  the  chronology  ns  com- 
piled by  the  missionaries,  reigned  early  in  the 
seventh  century.  It  was  one  of  the  most  flour- 
ishing eras  of  the  history  of  the  country. 

The  Emperor  in  his  old  age,  according  to  the 
construction  of  the  play,  which  is  said  to  be  faith- 
ful to  the  records,  was  beset  by  Northern  in- 
vaders, and  had  at  the  same  time  to  contend 
with  domestic  treachery.  He  appealed  to  the 
spirits,  who  prove  propitious,  but  who  deem  him 
worthy  of  punishment  for  the  sins  of  his  youth. 
They  inform  him  that  he  must  suffer  great  trials, 
but  will  be  preserved,  and  that  he  shall  eventual- 
ly bequeath  his  throne  to  his  son.  He  sends  his 
son-in-law  Prince  Yung  Zoon  Pow  in  command  of 
his  army  to  repel  the  invaders.  This  Prince  is 
the  hero,  and  his  wife,  Princess  Rung  Joo,  is  the 
heroine,  of  the  play.  Their  parting  when  he  goes 
to  the  war  is  esteemed  a masterpiece  of  Chinese 
dramatics.  It  is  presented  with  a striking  tab- 
leau, in  which  the  Princess  appears  surrounded  by 
her  maids  of  honor  in  their  most  gorgeous  court 
costumes. 

In  the  first  important  engagement  of  the  war, 
mutiny  and  disaffection  in  the  imperial  army  re- 
sult in  their  complete  defeat.  Not  only  are  his 
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soldiers  routed,  but  the  Prince  and  his  personal 
adherents  are  captured  by  the  Tartars.  In  cap- 
tivity, however,  the  hero  displays  his  literary 
ability  to  such  advantage  that  the  Tartar  King 
not  only  frees  him  from  captivity,  but  loads  him 
with  honors,  and  bestows  his  eldest  and  fairest 
daughter  on  the  Prince  as  a wife.  Five  years 
later,  news  comes  from  China  that  induces  him- 
to  obtain  a parole  from  the  Tartar,  and  leaving  his 
wife  and  a son  who  has  been  bom,  he  returns  home. 
Here  he  finds  that  matters  have  steadily  grown 
worse.  The  Chinese  armies  have  all  suffered  de- 
feat, and  rebels  in  the  very  capital  have  slaugh- 
tered all  the  relatives  and  friends  of  the  Prince, 
excepting  his  first  wife.  She  has  escaped,  aided 
by  Tsung  Yung  the  “Faithful  Vassal,”  and  has 
started  North  to  find  her  husband.  She  can 
travel  only  by  night,  owing  to  the  disturbed  and 
warlike  condition  of  the  country,  and  her  progress 
is  slow.  At  length  she  is  lost  in  the  wilderness. 
Here  the  vassal  conceals  from  his  mistress  the 
fact  that  food  is  scarce,  and  eating  nothing  him- 
self, he  dies  of  starvation.  At  the  moment  be- 
fore his  death  the  Prince  arrives,  just  in  time  to 
hear  Tsung  Yung’s  last  words. 

The  Prince  returns  with  his  wife  to  Tartary, 
and  tells  the  King  the  story.  The  latter  is  so 
moved  that  he  becomes  an  ally  at  once  of 
the  Chinese  Emperor  as  against  his  rebellious 
servants,  and  sends  Prince  Yung  Zoon  Pow  at 
the  head  of  a vast  army  back  to  China  to  fight 
for  his  Emperor  and  his  own  vengeance.  He 
conquers  and  slays  all  his  enemies,  man,  woman, 
and  child,  and  is  proclaimed  the  heir-apparent  to 
the  thrones  of  both  China  and  Tartarv,  and  his 
wives  are  made  queens  consorts.  The  entire  play 
is  poetic  and  epigrammatic  in  language,  and  ap- 
proaches the  dignity  of  an  epic.  It  is  one  of  the 
favorites  of  the  Chinese  theatre-goers,  having  re- 
tained its  popularity  for  centuries. 

William  E.  8.  Falks. 


THE  OUTFLOW  OF  GOLD. 

TnK  shipments  of  gold  to  Europe  continue.  The 
amount  this  week,  going  by  to-day’s  steamers,  and 
destined,  like  the  recent  shipments,  for  Paris,  is 
about  five  and  a half  millions,  and  it  makes  a 
total  of  fully  seventeen  millions  in  four  weeks. 
Practically  no  effect  has  yet  been  produced  on  the 
money  market,  the  bulk  of  yesterday’s  call  loans 
having  been  at  2£  per  cent-,  though  3J  to  4 was 
quoted  late  in  the  day.  Time  loans  are  also  a 
little  less  easy  than  they  were,  but  the  figures  are 
still  low.  The  continuance  of  this  movement  of 
gold  to  Paris  is  much  discussed,  and  many  peo- 
ple persuade  themselves  that  there  is  something 
special  or  unusual  about  it.  It  seems,  however, 
to  he  an  ordinary  case  of  settling  trade  balances, 
and  it  is  a mistake  to  suppose  that  exchange  could 
be  sent  more  cheaply  than  coin  ; for  while  small 
amounts  of  exchange  might  be  procured  and  util- 
ized on  about  equal  terms  with  coin,  there  is  so 
little  exchange  to  be  hnd  at  present  that  it  is 
really  not  available.  Sterling  is  not  at  present 
an  advantageous  remittance  to  Paris,  being  low 
in  that  market ; and  even  if  it  were,  it  would  Ihi 
no  easy  matter  to  procure  it  in  quantities  to  suit 
the  present  demand.  The  outward  movement  of 
gold  is  not  yet  at  an  end,  and  it  may  last  well 
into  July,  and  it  will  be  better  to  accept  it  as 
what  it  is,  a natural  incident  of  our  foreign  trade. 

There  was  more  discussion  than  heretofore  yes- 
terday as  to  the  effect  of  the  gold  outflow  upon 
the  bank  statement  and  the  future  of  the  money 
market,  partly  because  for  a couple  of  days  New 
York  exchange  had  been  quoted  in  Chicago  at  a 
small  discount,  which  was,  however,  changed 
again  to  a premium  in  yesterday  afternoon’s  de- 
spatches. The  Western  demand  for  currency  is 
likely  to  be  earlier  than  usual  this  year,  but  it  has 
hardly  declared  itself  yet.  The  actual  beginning 
of  this  demand  will  soon  tell  upon  our  loan  mar- 
ket, and  no  one  can  tell  when  our  rates  will  take 
a higher  range.  But  higher  rates  for  money, 
both  on  call  and  on  time,  will  certainly  have  their 
advantages.  They  will  dispel  the  present  natural 
feeling  that  money  is  easy  because  so  much  of  it 
is  idle,  and  they  will  soon  increase  the  amount  of 
foreign  exchange  on  sale,  for  bankers  will  draw 
freely  under  such  circumstances  when  the  rates 
of  exchange  show  that  they  can  cover  with  go(d 
if  nothing  else  offers.  Hence  higher  rates  for 
loans  will  at  once  tend  to  reduce  the  rates  of  for- 
eign exchange,  and  so  to  stop  the  export  of  gold. 
There  is  undoubtedly  a great  deal  of  idle  money 
both  here  and  in  Europe,  which  is  available  for 
this  market,  but  not  at  two  and  a half  to  three  per 
cent.  Moreover,  the  time  is  not  distant  when  our 
exports  of  produce  and  merchandise  will  be  more 
active,  thus  modifying  or  changing  the  current 
trade  balance,  and,  like  better  rates  for  money  in 
this  market,  increasing  the  supply  of  foreign'ex- 
change.  The  gold  movement,  therefore,  ought 
to  be  a bugbear,  for  it  is  not  mysterious,  but  nat- 
ural and  healthy. 

How  far  the  Treasury  will  or  can  make  good 
to  our  banks  the  gold  which  they  are  now  losing 
by  export  is  a difficult  question.  Its  purchases 
of  bonds  are  at  present  small.  Its  deposits  in 
national  banks  are  about  $42,000,000,  out  of  its 
available  surplus  of  some  $62,000,000,  and  they 
do  not  seem  to  increase.  The  special  fund  in  the 
Treasury  for  the  redemption  of  national  bank 
notes  is  rather  smaller  than  last  week,  but 
amounts,  by  the  latest  figures  we  have  seen,  to 
$79,000,000  of  lawfnl  money,  all  of  which  ought 
to  be  in  the  banks  instead  of  the  Treasury,  but  is 
locked  up  in  accordance  with  legislation  which  is 
quite  anti-commercial  in  its  character.  Take  the 
two  amounts  together — $62,000,000  of  available 
surplus  and  $79,000,000  of  lawful  money  locked 
up  to  await  the  presentation  of  as  many  bank- 
notes—and  we  have  a total  Treasury  hoard  of 
$141,000,000,  of  which  sum  $42,000,000  are  on 
deposit  with  national  banks  on  terms  which  make 
them  virtually  a call  loan  terminable  at  the  op- 
tion of  either  party.  It  is  the  greatest  waste  of 


financial  resources  to  be  seen  to-day  in  the  civilized 
world.  But  when  the  people  realize  the  fact 
they  will  presently  determine  that  it  must  be  rem- 
edied, and  discussions  in  Congress  will  afterwurd 
find  the  way. 

The  stock-market  is  dull  and  firm.  The  fair 
promise  of  the  crops  sustains  the  hopeful  feeling, 
in  face  of  some  railroad  dissensions  and  the  te- 
dious process  of  settling  railroad  disputes  which 
have  a real  foundation  in  geography.  That  the 
feeling  is  hopeful  is  shown  by  the  firmness  of 
railroad  stocks  under  these  circumstances,  and 
perhaps  still  more  by  the  wide-spread  interest 
taken  in  certificates  of  the  National  Lead  Trust 
and  the  Sugar  Refining  Company.  It  would  have 
been  impossible  to  excite  this  interest  last  year; 
the  most  promising  stories  about  these  properties 
would  have  fallen  flat,  and  even  the  dividends  of 
the  sugar  concern  would  have  failed  to  make  the 
certificates  popular,  as  popular  they  certainly  are 
now.  The  disposition  to  make  ventures,  to  take 
some  risk,  has  certainly  increased  of  late  months, 
though  there  is  a great  amount  of  money  which 
has  not  yet  made  up  its  mind  to  anything  more 
risky  than  loans  or  negotiable  securities.  Should 
the  harvest  come  anywhere  near  to  realize  its 
promise,  matters  are  in  train  for  lively  business 
in  stocks  of  all  kinds. 

In  the  mean  time  there  is  a good  market  for 
investment  securities,  though  restricted  by  high 
prices  of  bonds  of  really  approved  character.  As 
to  new  securities,  bankers  are  taking  them  on 
private  terms,  and  waiting  the  development  of 
demand  before  offering  them  to  the  public,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  first  instalment  of  the  new  load 
of  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee,  and  St.  Paul  Rail- 
way Company.  This  new  loan,  nominally  for 
$150,000,000,  but  with  $118,000,000  reserved  to 
redeem  bonds  already  existing,  is  the  most  strik- 
ing instance  of  the  way  in  which  railroads  pro- 
pose to  turn  to  account  the  four  per  cent,  days 
which  have  now  replaced  the  former  age  of  six 
and  seven  per  cent,  loans,  and  it  will  serve  the 
company’s  needs  for  years  of  new  development 
to  come.  H.  J.  Macdonald. 

Nzw  York,  Saturday,  June.  22, 1889. 


A MULTITUDE  OF  AILMENTS. 

Tni;  ailments  which  afflict  the  kidneys  and  bladder 
are  so  numerous  that  merely  to  name  them  would  fill 
a space  far  outrunning  the  limits  of  this  article.  Suffice 
it  to  say,  that  they  arc  both  obstinate  and  dangerous. 
To  their  prevention  Hostetter's  Stomach  Bitters  is 
well  adapted.  The  stimulus  which  it  lends  to  the  ac- 
tion of  the  kidneys  when  they  are  lethargic  serves  to 
counteract  a tendency  in  them  to  lapse,  first,  into  a 
state  of  pernicious  inactivity,  and  afterwards  into  one 
of  positive  organic  disease,  which  soon  destroys  their 
delicate  integuments,  poisons  the  blood,  and  causes 
dentil.  A donble  purpose  is  served  by  this  depurent. 
It  promotes  activity  of  the  kidneys,  and  expels  im- 
purities from  the  blood  which  have  no  natural  channel 
of  outlet,  except  these  organs.  Constipation,  bilious- 
ness, fever  and  ague,  rheumatism  and  dyspepsia,  arc 
also  remedied  by  this  medicine  of  thorough  action  and 
wide  scope.— 


Whkn  baby  was  sick,  we  gave  her  Castoria, 

When  she' was  a Child,  she  cried  for  Castoria, 
When  she  became  Miss,  she  clung  to  Castoria. 
When  she  had  Children,  she  gave  them  Castoria.— 
===  Mdr.] 


ADVICE  TO  MOTHERS. 

Mrs.  Winsi.ow'8  Soothing  Strci*  should  always  he 
used  for  children  teething.  It  soothes  the  child,  eoft- 
ens  the  gums,  nllays  all  pain,  cures  wind  colic,  and  is 
the  best  remedy  for  diarrhoea.  26c.  a bottle.— [Ad®.] 


“BROWN’S  HOUSEHOLD  PANACEA,” 

Tun  (Jurat  Pain  Rki.irvku, 

For  Intemnl  and  External  Pains,  Rheumatism,  Pain  in 
Stomach,  Bowels.orSide,  Colic,  Diarrhoea, Colds,Sprains, 
Bums, Scalds, Cramps, and  Bruises, ‘25c. a bottle. -[.trip.] 


Imfkrial  Grant* The  safest,  most  reliable,  and 

wholesome  Food  for  Infants  and  Children.  A nour- 
ishing, strengthening,  and  delicious  Food  for  nursing 
Mothers, Invulids, Convalescents, and  the  Aged— [Ad®.] 


USE  BROWN’S  CAMPHORATED  SAPONACEOUS 
DENTIFRICE  for  the  TEETH.  DELICIOUS.  25c. 
-[Ad®.]  


CORNELL'S  BENZOIN  COSMETIC  SOAP 
Keeps  the  skin  soft,  white,  and  healthful.  25  cents. 
All  Druggists,  or  P.  O.  Box  2148,  New  York.-[Ad®.j 


Aktkr  a sleepless  night,  nse  Anoobtcra  Biitrbs  to 
.tone  up  your  system.  All  Druggists. — [AdoJ 


Savki»  —A  fine  family  of  children  were  all  afflicted 
•with  scrofula.  Two  died  early;  the  rest  would  soon 
have  followed,  but  for  the  timely  and  persevering  use 
of  Ayer's  Sarsaparilla,  which  built  them  up  into  a 
healthy  and  vigorous  manhood.— [Ad®.] 
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THE  ARTILLERY  SCHOOL  OF  THE  ARMY. 

BY  HENRY  LOOMIS  NELSON. 


SO  far  as  its  effectiveness  as  a fighting  force  goes,  the  army 
of  the  United  States  is  little  more  than  a name.  It  is  so 
weak  in  numbers,  so  deficient  in  material,  so  scattered,  and 
so  much  ruled  by  politicians  instead  of  by  soldiers,  that  it 
is  not  in  itself,  and  as  a body,  a first-class  school  of  instruction  for 
its  officers  and  men.  There  is,  however,  a lnrge  amount  of  educa- 
tional work  done  in  the  army  outside  of  the  Military  Academy  at 


upon  the  laws  of  science,  and  upon  each  soldier's  accurate  know- 
ledge of  his  tools — a knowledge  that  will  inspire  every  man  with 
the  self-dependence  that  was  not  so  necessary  in  the  days  when  he 
always  felt  the  elbow  of  his  comrade  in  the  ranks. 

No  men  in  the  country  appreciate  the  changed  conditions  of 
war  so  keenly  as  the  officers  who  instruct  and  study  in  the  Artil- 
lery School  at  Fort  Monroe.  It  is  true  that  their  knowledge  of 


at  Woolwich  to  all  the  artillery  schools  of  the  world.  It  eon- 
tained  the  elements  which  have  been  mentioned,  and  the  question 
was  asked,  How  far  will  the  gun  send  the  projectile  ? The  mean 
distance  of  the  two  shots  was  21,203  yards,  or  12  miles  and  83 
yards.  The  greatest  altitude  reached  by  the  projectile  was  6274 
yards — a little  more  than  three  and  a half  miles.  The  shot  trav- 
elled higher  than  any  mountain  on  the  North  American  Continent 
or  in  the  world,  except  some  peaks  of  the 
Himalayas  and  the  Peruvian  and  Bolivian 
Andes.  The  professors  of  ballistics  worked 
their  problem,  and  announced  the  results  to 
the  Royal  Artillery  School.  The  most  accu- 
rate result  was  obtained  by  Captain  James  M. 
Ingalls,  of  the  First  Artillery,  w ho  is  instructor 
in  ballistics  at  Fort  Monroe.  Captain  Ingalls's 
computation  was  within  166  yards  of  the  mean 
shot,  and  within  11  ynrds  of  one  of  the  shots. 
This  fact,  and  the  further  fact  that  the  ability 
of  this  officer  is  recognized  by  the  army  and  is 
utilized  at  the  school,  illustrate  the  intelligence 
and  capacity  of  the  officers  of  the  United  States 
army.  Without  furnishing  proper  means  for 
practical  experiment,  the  government  has  in  its 
service  an  officer  who  is  recognized  as  one  of 
the  first  authorities  in  ballistics,  and  other  offi- 
cers of  reputation  in  their  specialties. 

This  shot  ought  to  serve  as  a warning  to  the 
country,  which  leaves  its  richest  cities  unpro- 
tected. The  accompanying  illustration  shows 
the  point  in  the  harbor  of  New  York  from 
which  the  gun  might  send  its  880-pound  pro- 
jectile into  the  business  part  of  the  city.  It 
may  be  objected  that  the  piece  conld  not  be 
discharged  at  so  great  an  angle  as  40  degrees 
from  the  deck  of  a modern  ship  without  irre- 
parably damaging  the  carriage  and  the  vessel. 
The  best  authority,  however,  says  that  there  is 
no  reason  why  such  a comparatively  light  gun 
should  not  be  discharged  from  a ship  of  war  at 
any  desired  elevation.  But  even  if  we  assume 
the  correctness  of  the  position  of  naval  experts 
that  18  degrees  represents  the  greatest  angle 
of  elevation  at  which  a gun  can  be  safely  dis- 
charged from  a vessel,  the  projectile  of  this 
particular  gun  would  then  travel  more  than 
eight  miles.  It  has  been  discharged  at  an 
angle  of  15  degrees,  with  the  result  of  sending 
the  shot  7.63  miles. 

There  is  nothing  in  this  country  which  cun 
resist  this  shot.  Judging  from  recent  expe- 
riments in  resistance,  there  is  nothing  in 
the  world  which  can  successfully  oppose  the 
force  of  a projectile  of  380  pounds,  sent  from 
a gun  with  the  initial  velocity  of  this  Long- 
ridge  9.2 -inch  cannon.  It  is  certain,  of 
course,  that  no  city,  aud  especially  uo  great 
city  like  New  York,  can  be  turned  into  a suf- 
focating bomb-proof.  If  guns  alone  are  in  question,  the  wealth 
of  the  metropolis  would  be  always  at  the  mercy  of  any  power  pos- 
sessing an  armed  ship.  But  fortunately  for  the  security  and  the 
peace  of  mind  of  peoples  who  have  jealous  and  evil-disposed 
neighbors,  there  is  something  more  in  the  art  of  attack  and  de- 
fence than  engines  of  destruction  and  their  missiles.  There  have 
been  times  when  walls  were  stronger  than  projectiles,  w hen  the 
target  was  proof  uguinst  ordnance ; but  theuse  of  explosives  in 
warfare  changed  all  tliut;  and  in  our  time,  as  ill  the  time  of 
our  grand futhers,  forts  aud  ships  are  strong  only  as  they  have  the 
means  of  replying  to  those  who  attack  them. 

The  “ jubilee  shot"  warns  us  that  we  cannot  make  any  response 
to  a projectile  hurled  at  our  cities  from  a piece  of  modern  ord- 
nance. We  are  making  experiments  with  dynamite  guns  and 
with  torpedoes,  but  thus  far  we  possess  nothing  whatever  for  our 
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West  Point.  Every  arm  of  the  service  has  its  own  school  for 
post-graduate  courses,  the  thoroughness  of  which  is  highly  com- 
mendable to  the  officers  who  act  as  instructors  and  students. 
There  are  the  Infantry  and  Cavalry  School  at  Fort  Leavenworth, 
the  Engineer  Torpedo  School  at  Willet’s  Point,  the  Cavalry  and 
Light  Artillery  School  at  Fort  Riley,  and  the’  Artillery  School  at 
Fort  Monroe.  At  each  of  these  posts  there  is  a good  deal  of 
intellectual  activity,  and  the  interest  that  is  shown  by  the  officers 
stationed  there  is  surprising,  when  one  considers  the  poverty  of 
the  army  in  modern  material  of  war.  Not  a modern  gun  hus  been 
delivered  to  the  troops,  and  yet  we  find  modern  weapons  and 
projectiles  studied  us  carefully  and  as  thoroughly  as  is  possible 
without  actual  practice. 

This  is  especially  true  of  the  Artillery  School  at  Fort  Monroe. 
In  the  evolution  of  modern  warfare  it  lists  come  to  pass  that  to  the 
United  Suites  the  heavy  artillery  is  the  most 
important  branch  of  the  army.  Upon  it  and 
the  navy  we  must  depend  in  any  war  in  which 
we  may  engage  with  a foreign  power.  What- 
ever may  be  the  result  of  the  contest  between 
the  target  and  the  projectile,  whatever  may 
be  the  character  of  the  new  ships  or  the  coast 
defences  of  the  future,  upon  one  thing  all 
military  authorities  agree,  and  that  is  that  this 
country  will  fight  whatever  enemy  may  come 
against  it  on  its  seaboards  or  in  its  harbors. 

Whether  our  6hips  shall  be  heavily  armored, 
or  built  for  speed  and  dependent  on  the  long 
range  o.f  their  gnus,  the  weight  of  metal  in 
their  projectiles,  or  the  uniformity  and  destruc- 
tive force  of  their  high  explosives ; whether 
dynamite  guns,  torpedoes,  Griisons  turrets,  or 
earthworks  shall  form  the  chief  reliance  of  our 
coast  defenders — it  is  settled  that  our  army 
and  navy  should  know  all  that  can  be  learned 
of  the  problems  involved  in  the  experiments 
in  guns,  explosives,  methods  of  firing,  and  in 
defences  that  are  everywhere  going  on.  The 
discovery,  or  recognition,  of  the  best  methods 
of  conducting  battles  between  ships,  and  be- 
tween ships  and  forts,  and  of  the  best  material 
that  can  be  employed,  constitutes  the  task  be- 
fore the  officers  of  our  land  and  sea  forces. 

It  is  true  that  we  are  not  in  immediate  dan- 
ger of  war,  but  it  is  also  true  that  we  are  very 
fur  from  being  prepared  to  contend  at  once 
with,  not  first  and  second,  but  third  and 
fourth  rate  powers.  So  long  as  we  maintain 
any  army  or  navy  at  all,  it  is  well  that  they 
should  be  advanced  to  the  very  highest  point 
of  efficiency.  The  trouble  at  present  is  that, 
with  few  exceptions,  our  soldiers  are  not  in- 
structed in  the  use  of  modern  arms,  except 
theoretically,  in  the  schools ; and  it  would  be 
impossible,  in  the  event  of  an  emergency,  for 
our  “ nucleus,”  os  we  call  the  army,  to  give  to 
volunteers  the  practical  instruction  which  they 
would  need  in  order  that  they  might  become 
such  troops  as  will  be  essential  to  success  in 
any  war  that  may  break  out  in  this  day,  when 
the  art  of  battle  is  s^j^oinpletely  dependci 
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breech-loading  guns,  not  to  speak  of  the  latest  improvements  in 
heavy  ordnance,  must  be  obtained  at  second  hand ; that  they  learn 
the  details  of  the  construction  of  the  most  destructive  projectiles 
from  the  literature  and  reports  of  foreign  services;  that  not  a 
single  effective  piece  can  l»c  fired  from  the  ramparts  of  their  ab- 
solutely defenceless  fortifications.  Nevertheless,  the  officers  at  the 
school  pursue  their  experiments  aud  studies,  with  results  that  give 
them  rank  among  the  best  artillerists  of  the  world. 

In  1888  two  shots  were  fired  at  Shocburyness,  England,  from  a 
wire-wound  gun.  It  is  a comparatively  light  gun,  with  a calibre 
of  9.2  inches.  The  weight  of  its  projectile  is  380  pounds.  It 
was  fired  at  an  angle  of  40  degrees,  and  the  initial  velocity  was 
2375  feet  a second.  The  mean  shot  is  known  to  artillerists  the 
world  over  as  the  “jubilee  shot.”  Before  the  gun  was  fired,  the 
problem  of  the  shot  was  given  out  by  the  professor  of  ballistics 
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defence,  and  the  only  answer  we  could  make  to  a “jubilee  shot”  would 
be  in  money.  The  banks  and  citizens  of  New  York  would  be  compelled 
to  buy  off  the  enemy  at  an  enormous  cost,  a cost  that  would  be  felt  not 
only  in  the  city,  but  on  every  acre  of  farming  land  in  the  West,  in  every 
mine,  in  every  workshop,  and  in  every  factory  in  the  country.  No  one 
is  more  short-sighted,  or  less  patriotic,  than  the  public  man  who  supposes 
that  a war  ransom  wrung  from  New  York  will  not  be  paid  by  every  pro- 


ducer in  the  land,  or  that  the  humiliation  of  an  inglorious  defeat 
will  not  be  felt  by  every  citizen. 

The  value  of  the  Artillery  School  at  Fort  Monroe  lies  in  the  fact 
that  it  is  furnishing  instruction,  as  far  as  it  can  without  proper 
material,  in  the  most  advanced  achievements  in  the  construction  of 
ordnance.  Its  development  and  present  position  are  entirely  due  to 
the  army.  Congress  has  done  very  little  for  it,  and  although  politi- 
cians might  do  a good  deal  to  its  injury  by  securing  the  detail  of 
inefficient  officers  to  act  as  instructors,  fortunately  their  favorites 
are  not  usually  those  who  delight  in  the  exercises  of  higher  mathe- 
matics, of  chemistry,  and  of  electricity.  For  ten  years  the  school 
has  been  granted  an  annual  appropriation  of  $5000.  Beyond  that 
sum  the  fort  has  cost  the  government  very  little  more  than  it  would 
if  it  had  remained  a mere  artillery  post.  It  is  probable  that  not  a 
score  of  members  of  Congress  understand  or  appreciate  the  charac- 
ter and  value  of  the  work  that  is  being  carried  on  nt  the  school. 
Even  those  who  go  to  Old  Point  Comfort  to  enjoy  the  rest  and  the 
sea-breezes  realize  very  little  beyond  the  fact  that  a picturesque  old 
fort  and  an  agreeable  set  of  officers  add  considerably  to  tbe  pleasures 
of  their  outing.  They  enjoy  the  parades  and  the  band,  but  very  few 
of  them  take  sufficient  interest  in  the  real  work  of  the  post  to 
attend  even  the  important  drills  in  raising  and  dismounting  heavy 
guns,  and  in  the  many  mechanical  operations  essential  to  the  artil- 
lery service.  In  the  present  state  of  the  art  of  war  the  Artillery 
School  is  the  most  important  of  the  educational  establishments  of 
the  army,  and  it  is  one  of  the  most  neglected.  It  not  only  has  no 
modern  guns  or  projectiles,  but  its  library  is  not  what  it  ought  to  be, 
and  its  school-rooms,  containing,  among  other  things,  very  valuable 
electrical  apparatus,  are  in  an  old  frame  building,  once  used,  I believe, 
as  a commissary’s  or  quartermaster’s  storehouse.  The  rooms  are 
bare,  unfurnished,  uncomfortable  apartments,  and  so  hot  in  summer 
that  life  in  them  is  a burden.  The  collections  of  books  and  of  valuable 
photographic  apparatus  are  also  exposed  to  the  risks  of  wooden  build- 
ings. The  library  is  very  much  more  complete  than  was  to  have  been 
expected,  in  view  of  the  small  amount  of  money  at  the  command  of  the 
school,  and  the  outfit  for  photography  is  admirable.  The  school  is 
indebted  to  the  intelligence  of  the  officers  who  have  had  charge  of  them 


for  tbe  value  of  both  of  these 
collections.  The  nucleus  of  the 
library  was  a collection  of  books 
given  by  the  War  Department 
to  the  school  at  its  beginning 
in  1824.  In  1825,  Colonel 
Archer,  an  artillery  officer, 
dying,  bequeathed  his  military 
library  to  the  school.  The 
next  additions  were  made  in 
1858,  and  consisted  of  dupli- 
cates from  the  Military  Acade- 
my and  of  books  and  instru- 
ments from  the  War  Depart- 
ment. At  present  the  number 
of  volumes  is  about  6600.  The 
collection  is  entirely  profession- 
al. Lack  of  means  renders  it 
difficult  to  procure  standard 
works,  which  are  generally  ex- 
pensive, and  limits  most  of  the 
purchases  to  current  periodical 
literature.  With  a little  more 
money,  a better  house,  and  a 
competent  librarian  the  school 
would  very  soon  own  as  good  a 
military  library  as  is  needed 
outside  of  the  War  Department. 

The  history  of  the  school  has 
been  one  of  advance  in  every 
department.  It  was  established 
by  general  orders  in  1867. 


The  conception,  however,  was  not  new.  Since  1824  there  had  be< 
“ School  of  Practice,”  frequently  interrupted,  at  the  post  Its  purpijs.- 
not  then  that  which  now  governs  the  establishment.  Now  the 
for  the  instruction  of  lieutenants  who  have  seen  service  with  me,: 
tcries.  There  are  five  batteries  at  the  fort,  one  from  each  of  the  i 
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ments  of  artillery.  These  are 
called  "Instruction  Batteries." 
Twenty  lieutenants  are  detailed 
for  instruction,  four  from  each 
regiment.  These  first  and  sec- 
ond lieutenants  serve  for  two 
years,  the  term  of  the  course, 
with  the  “ Instruction  Batter- 
ies.” The  staff  of  the  school 
consists  of  three  field-officers 
of  artillery,  one  of  whom  is  the 
commandant  of  the  post.  The 
two  others  are  superintend- 
ents. The  captains  of  the  five 
batteries  are  the  instructors. 
This  year  there  are  six  instruc- 
tors. Captain  Ingalls’s  battery 
having  completed  its  tour  of 
duty  at  the  school,  and  having 
been  relieved  by  another  bat- 
tery of  the  same  regiment, 
the  captain  has  been  retained 
in  order  to  complete  his  course, 
ami  it  is  not  likely  that  the 
school  will  even  then  part  with 
him.  In  addition  to  the  in- 
structors, there  are  assistant  in- 
structors who  arc  generally  of 
the  grade  of  first  lieutenant. 
Moreover,  the  twenty  student- 
officers  perform  duties  outside 
of  their  scholastic  and  military 
work.  There  is  a school  for  enlisted  men  in  which  some  of  them  are 
instructors ; others  act  as  instructors  of  their  fellow-officers ; while  some 
assist  in  the  mathematical  and  electrical  work  that  is  always  pursued  at 
the  post. 

At  the  beginning,  iu  1821,  the  school  was  intended  for  the  instruction 


of  the  young  officers  who  had  been  assigned  to  artillery  regiments 
on  their  graduation  from  the  Military  Academy.  The  course  of 
that  day  was  supplementary  to  the  study  and  practice  of  West 
Point,  and  was  as  inferior  to  that  of  to-day  as  the  ordnance  of 
the  Seminole  War  is  inferior  to  the  modern  guns  of  Europe. 
Colonel  Tidball,  in  his  report  for  1887,  says  that  in  those  early 
days  of  the  school  " the  instruction  amounted  to  nothing  more 
than  should  exist  at  every  well-regulated  artillery  post."  From 
the  breaking  out  of  the  Seminole  War  until  after  the  close  of 
the  Mexican  War  the  school  was  discontinued.  In  truth,  there 
was  very  little  to  teach  that  had  not  been  completely  mastered  by 
actual  service  in  the  field.  Ordnance  experts  were  feeling  their 
way  through  various  forms  of  guns  and  mortars,  siege  pieces  and 
howitzers,  and  only  the  most  elementary  scientific  laws  were  re- 
sorted to  for  guidance.  By  1855  artillery  had  mado  a good  deal 
of  advance.  Something  had  been  learned  in  the  Mexican  War, 
and  the  field  and  siege  guns  of  the  United  States  army  were  equal 
to  the  like  arms  used  in  Europe.  In  that  year  the  Artillery 
School  was  reorganized,  and  it  was  placed  upon  a much  better 
and  higher  basis  than  it  had  been.  It  was  a drill  school  at  the 
beginning;  now  it  was  proposed  that  it  should  be  a real  school  of 
science.  But  the  War  of  the  Rebellion  came  too  soon,  and  once 
more  the  army  guined  its  instruction  in  the  field. 

From  1861  to  1865  the  inventive  genius  of  the  country  was  ex- 
ercised for  the  improvement  of  implements  of  war.  The  United 
States  led  the  world  in  armament  and  armored  ships.  Its  artil- 
lery was  the  largest  and  most  effective,  and  the  development  on 
this  side  of  the  water  stimulated  the  activity  of  all  the  great  mili- 
tary nations  of  the  world.  Our  Monitors  and  “ Swamp  Angels " have 
built  the  splendid  navies  of  Europe,  and  have  made  the  “jubilee  shot" 
possible.  When  the  war  was  over,  our  advance  in  the  art  of  war  came  to 
a halt,  and  whatever  aptitude  we  how  possess  for  modern  warfare,  aside 
from  the  personal  courage  and  quick  adaptability  of  our  people,  is  solely 
due  to  the  scientific  spirit  and  the  professional  enthusiasm  of  the  of- 
ficers of  our  army  and  navy.  Instead  of  sustaining  and  stimulating  that 
spirit  and  enthusiasm,  the  politicians  have  actually  placed  obstacles 
ip  th<?ir  way, 
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Other  countries  have  gone  on  improving  their  arms,  supplanting  the 
great  smooth-bores  of  twenty-five  years  ago  with  rifled  cannon,  machine 
guns,  breech-loaders ; replacing  the  wooden  carriages  with  carriages  of 
iron  and  steel;  improving  explosives;  making  use  of  the  discoveries  of 
science;  and  modifying  and  revolutionising  works  of  defence,  until  the 
heavy  stone  forts  and  earthworks,  which  nre  our  sole  reliance  for 
defence,  have  given  way  to  armored  turrets  and  fronts.  During  nil  this 
time,  until  very  recently,  the  government  of  tho  United  States  has  been 
idle.  Within  a few  years  the  Navy  Department  has  undertaken  the  con 
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struction  of  heavy  guns  for  the  armaments  of  our  new  ships,  and 
our  ordnance  officers  have  already  shown  their  capacity  to  meet  the 
new  requirements  of  the  new  era.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the 
army  can  accomplish  in  this  direction  all  that  has  been  achieved 
by  the  navy,  and  that  this  is  true  is  due  to  the  steady  progress  of 
the  work  at  Fort  Monroe. 

Colonel  Tidball,  speaking  of  the  reorganization  of  the  school  in 
1867,  says  : “ This  organization  contemplates  more  than  mere  drill 
exercises.  It  is  a course  of  study  and  practical  training,  not  lim- 
ited to  what  is  necessary  for  merely  expert  artillerists,  but  one 
which  aims  to  qualify  officers  for  any  duty  they  may  be  called  upon 
to  perform,  or  for  any  position,  however  high  in  rank  of  com- 
mand, they  may  aspire  to  in  the  service.  Such  an  advance  is  de- 
manded by  the  progress  made  in  the  methods  of  warfare  during 
the  last  thirty  years,  particularly  as  regards  artillery,  wherein  the 
improvement  has  been  from  almost  primitive  rudeness  to  the  re- 
quirements of  an  exact  science,  combining  with  it  many  cognate 
branches  hitherto  considered  of  little  or  no  importance  to  military 
men.”  What  this  means  will  be  learned  later,  when  we  come  to 
the  consideration  of  the  extraordinary  development  in  the  course 
of  study  pursued  at  the  school. 

Until  1876  the  course  was  pursued  by  the  student-officers  for 
one  year ; but  it  was  found  that  the  time  was  too  short  to  admit 
of  the_thoroqghness  which  experience  showed  to  be  essential. 
Moreover,  the  school  was  greatly  crippled  by  lack  of  means.  The 
instruments  were  very  few,  and  were  old  and  worn  out.  They 
were  furnished  by  the  War  Department  from  those  that  had  been 
discarded  by  the  engineers.  There  were  also  few  text-books  to  be 
had,  the  department  allowing  from  its  contingent  fund  only  a 
small  annual  sum  for  their  purchase.  Even  notv  there  is  great 
poverty  in  this  respect,  although  there  has  been  improvement, 
owing  to  the  recognition  of  the  value  of  the  school  at  the  head- 
quarters of  the  army.  Most  of  the  text-books  have  been  written 
by  the  officers  who  have  been  instructors  at  the  school. 

The  extract  quoted  from  a report  made  by  Colonel  Tidball,  who 
was  commandant  of  the  fort  and  school  until  his  retirement  from 
the  active  list  of  the  array  about  a year  ago,  gives,  in  a general 
way,  the  objects  of  the  school.  More  particularly,  it  is  the  pur- 
pose of  the  school  to  instruct  the  artillery  corps,  as  thoroughly  as 
is  possible  without  guns,  in  the  requirements  that  will  be  made 
upon  it  when  our  government  constructs  new  sea  coast  defences 
and  supplies  the  army  with  modern  implements  of  war. 

In  the  beginning,  under  the  reorganization  of  1867,  a good  deal 
of  time  had  to  be  devoted  to  instructing  the  students  in  the  pre- 
liminary branches  of  mathematics,  for  an  artillerist  of  to-day 
must  be  a first-rate  mathematician.  Many  of  the  artillery  officers 
who  had  won  commissions  by  the  display  of  soldierly  qualities  in 
the  field  were  naturally  deficient  in  education.  Some  of  them  had 
been  promoted  from  the  ranks.  All  of  these  had  to  be  prepared 
for  the  higher  studies  which  are  essential  to  the  instruction  of  of- 
ficers of  artillery.  Year  by  year  the  number  of  those  who  were 
obliged  to  undergo  this  preliminary  traiuing  became  smaller,  until 
now  the  study  of  mathematics  is  pursued  only  by  the  enlisted 
men,  for  there  is  also  a school  for  the  non-commissioned  officers 
and  for  those  privates  who  desire  to  attend  it. 

The  commandant  and  staff  of  the  school  have  just  issued  a new 
programme  of  instruction,  which  is  a decided  advauce  upon  any- 
thing that  has  gone  before.  Until  this  was  adopted  the  course 
was  divided  into  four  departments — Artillery,  Engineering,  Mili- 
tary Art  and  Science,  and  Law.  Under  the  new  programme  there 
will  be  six  departments  — Engineering,  Artillery,  Electricity  and 
Submarine  Mining,  Chemistry  and  High  Explosives,  Military  Sci- 
ence, and  Practical  Military  Exercises.  In  addition,  there  will  be 
taught  photography,  telegraphy,  and  cordage.  It  will  be  seen 
that  the  study  of  law  is  dropped.  It  is  an  essential  part  of  a 
sound  military  education,  but  it  is  taught  in  the  West  Point 
course,  and  it  is  the  purpose  to  make  the  course  at  Fort  Monroe 
essentially  post-graduate  for  the  instruction  of  the  artillery  arm 
of  the  service.  Artillery  officers  are  generally  from  among  the 
best  of  the  graduates  of  llift  Military  Academy.  3jhey  are  pre- 
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sumed  to  be  familiar  with  the 
studies  pursued  by  the  cadets  of 
the  army,  and  qualified  to  go  on 
with  the  higher  course  of  their 
own  particular  school. 

The  officers  at  Fort  Monroe 
study  the  higher  branches  of  the 
military  art.  The  organization 
probably  approaches  more  nearly 
the  German  school  of  the  staff 
than  any  other  of  our  education- 
al institutions.  Those  who  go 
through  its  course  of  study  are 
prepared  for  the  practical  duties 
of  their  profession.  It  ought  to 
be  stated  that  the  school  is  open 
to  officers  of  all  arms  of  the  ser- 
vice and  of  the  navy.  Artillery 
officers  are  ordered  to  attend ; 
others  are  detailed  at  their  own 
request.  This  privilege  has  been 
taken  advantage  of  by  members 
of  all  branches  of  the  army  and 
by  marine  and  naval  officers. 
The  experience  of  the  officers  of 
the  navy,  however,  has  not  been 
fortunate,  for  the  two  who  under- 
took to  avail  themselves  of  the 
instruction  of  the  school  were 
assigned  to  other  duty  by  their 
department  before  their  course 
was  completed. 

Whatever  of  science  is  taught 
at  the  school  is  for  immediate 
practical  military  use.  The 
course  in  engineering,  for  exam- 
ple, is  not  general.  It  is  intend- 
ed for  the  instruction  of  those 
who  study  it  in  what  is  absolutely 
essential  for  the  training  of  sol- 
diers, and  especially  artillerists, 
in  modern  warfare.  The  school 
is  now  provided  with  better  in- 
struments than  it  was  when  it 
was  forced  to  take  the  cast-off 
compasses  and  protractors  of  the 
engineer  corps.  The  student-offi- 
cers and  their  instructors  make 
such  surveys  as  would  be  demand- 
ed of  them  in  the  field.  Land 
and  topographical  surveying  are 
taught,  to  the  end  that  officers 
may  acquire  that  rapidity  of  exe- 
cution which  comes  from  famil- 
iarity with  the  instruments  and 
' the  facility  of  making  and  re- 

ducing notes.  A great  deal  of 
work  has  been  done  in  recon- 
noissancc.  All  the  peninsulas  in 
the  neighborhood  of  Fort  Monroe  have  been  most  carefully  mapped. 
Every  defensive  position,  every  road,  swamp,  creek,  and  meadow, 
has  been  noted  by  the  parties  of  officers  w ho  have  annually  taken 
the  field.  The  character  of  these 
reconnoissances  may  be  judged 
from  the  following  extract  from 
the  report  of  Colonel  Tidball  al- 
ready mentioned : 

“ The  object  was,  in  about  five 
days,  to  reconnoitre  the  country, 
construct  a reliable  map  of  the 
territory  surveyed,  to  chart  all 
loads,  rivers,  streams,  swamps, 
and  objects  that  might  be  of 
military  importance,  noting  all 
the  leading  topographical  fea- 
tures, showing  the  location  and 
boundaries  of  cultivated,  cleared, 
and  timber  lands,  the  kind  of 
fences,  the  position  of  mills, 
smithies,  factories,  churches,  tav- 
erns, public  buildings,  and  im- 
portant private  houses. 

“ Notes  were  prepared  setting 
forth  the  nature  of  the  soil,  tbo 
character  and  condition  of  the 
roads,  the  kind  and  dimensions 
of  available  timber,  the  officer’s 
opinion  of  the  number  of  rations 
of  meat,  bread-stuffs,  and  forage 
which  could  be  supplied  by  the 
district,  the  quantity  and  availa- 
bility of  potable  water  other  than 
that  of  streams  shown  on  the 
map,  the  facilities  for  grinding 
corn  and  wheat,  the  quantity  and 
availability  of  fuel,  the  number 
of  serviceable  horses  which  the 
district  could  furnish,  aud  all 
similar  information  which  could 
be  of  value  in  conducting  military 
operations  in  the  neighborhood.” 

Another  problem  which  was 
set  for  the  school  is  described  as 
follows : 

“ Assumption.  — An  enemy’s 
fleet,  with  transports  carrying 
10,000  troops,  including  three 
six-gun  field  batteries  and  200 
cavalry,  has  entered  Chesapeake 
Bay.  The  entrance  to  Hampton 
Roads  is  effectually  closed  against 
him.  It  is  presumed  that  he  in- 
tends to  land  the  above  force  at 
Lynn  Haven,  and  make  a dash 
at  Norfolk  aud  the  Navy-yard. 

“ There  are  3000  regulars,  in- 
cluding one  six-gun  field  battery, 
two  six  gun  siege  batteries,  and 
8000  armed  militia,  including  two 
six-gun  field  batteries  and  200 
cavalrv,  available  for  immediate 


service. 

“ Required. — 1.  A reconnois- 
sance  map  and  description  of 
the  roads  by  which  the  enemy 
might  advauce  for  the  purpose 
assumed. 

“ 2.  A iletailed  reconnoissancc 
map  aud  description  of  every  po- 
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sition  on  these  roads  where  the  enemy  could  be  effectively  opposed, 
and  the  number  of  men  required  to  occupy  each  position. 

“ S.  Plans  and  profiles  of  the  necessary  field-works,  with  their 
armaments  and  garrisons,  aud  an  explanation  of  their  purposes. 

“ 4.  Working  plans  and  specifications  of  such  bridges  and  roads 
as  are  required  to  facilitate  the  defence,  with  notes  of  material 
available,  and  an  •stimate  of  the  number  of  men  and  length  of 
time  required  for  their  construction. 

“ For  two  officers,  one  on  the  offensive  and  the  other  on  the  de- 
fensive. Five  days  allowed  for  field-  work,  and  seven  for  drawing 
and  making  up  reports.” 

Thus  far  this  problem  comes  under  the  Department  of  Engi- 
neering, but  it  is  carried  still  further,  and,  under  the  Department 
of  Military  Art  and  Science,  the  officer  who  is  on  the  offensive, 
assuming  to  be  the  commander  of  the  attacking  force,  must  re- 
port all  his  operations,  “ giving  the  orders  issued  by  him  for  the 
purpose  of  carrying  out  the  object  in  view.” 

These  extracts  sufficiently  indicate  how  serious  and  thorough  is 
the  work  done  at  the  Artillery  School.  It  will  be  probably  a rev- 
elation to  most  of  the  readers  of  the  Wkekly,  for  the  common 
idea  of  the  army  and  its  officers  is  very  false.  The  captains  and 
lieutenants  are  too  old  for  their  grade.  A service  of  as  many 
years  in  any  European  army  would  have  found  most  of  the  cap- 
tains field-officers,  and  some  of  them  generals.  In  almost  any 
other  service  than  our  own,  colonels  and  lieutenant-colonels  are 
selected  to  perform  such  duties  as  arc  assigned  to  the  instructors 
at  Fort  Monroe.  Many  of  our  first  lieutenants  of  artillery  arc 
gray-haired  men.  Their  average  age  is  very  dangerously  near  to 
that  of  the  real  commanders  of  British  regiments  of  the  line. 
Some  of  them  have  been  lieutenants  for  a quarter  of  a century. 
It  is  very  rare,  so  slow  is  promotion,  that  an  officer  of  artillery 
gets  his  battery  until  he  has  served  as  a subaltern  for  twenty 
years.  They  are  the  younger  men  of  the  lieutenants,  however, 
who  make  up  the  classes  at  Fort  Monroe;  but  a sincere  and  con- 
scientious performance  of  their  duty  is  characteristic  of  the  offi- 
cers of  the  army,  from  the  major-general  commanding  to  the 
youngest  supernumerary  second  lieutenant;  and  so  far  as  the 
schools  are  concerned,  and  especially  the  Artillery  School,  the  rule 
is  hard  work,  and  the  results  are  excellent. 

In  the  Engineering  Department  the  students  are  trained  to  build 
the  bridges  and  roads  that  are  demanded  by  the  emergencies  of 
war.  Modern  field  and  siege  artillery,  with  its  weight  of  ammuni- 
tion, must  be  carried  on  railroads,  and  the  problems  of  building  and 
strengthening  this  means  of  transportation  are  taught.  The  ques- 
tion of  intrenchments  and  fortifications  is  now  full  of  interest 
and  importance,  and  among  the  subjects  of  the  course  are:  “ The 
influence  of  increased  range,  accuracy,  and  destructive  power  of 
modern  artillery  upon  the  attack  and  defence  of  fortified  posi- 
tions; object  of  the  fortress  of  to-day;  conditions  to  be  fulfilled, 
how  obtained ; siege  aud  defence  of  a fortified  position.”  Not 
only  are  the  text-books  and  other  authorilics  consulted  on  these 
subjects,  but  practical  work  is  also  done.  Student-officers  are  ex- 
pected to  indicate  on  maps  the  line  of  works  that  ought  to  be  con- 
structed for  the  defence  of  the  country  indicated ; to  give  the  rea- 
sons for  their  location;  and  to  construct  in  clay  the  configuration 
of  the  ground  and  such  work. 

Machinery  and  mechanical  appliances  have  become  of  greater 
importance  in  modern  works  of  offence  and  defence,  and  in  the 
new  programme  a course  in  steam  and  mechanical  engineering 
has  been  adopted.  This  includes  the  study  of  steam  and  the 
steam-engine,  and  of  hydraulic  power  and  machinery.  The  value 
( Continued  on  page  546.) 
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HOME  RULE  IN  TIIE  INDIAN  DEPARTMENT. 
rpHE  suggestion  of  Mr.  James  G.  Wright,  of  Chica- 
JL  go,  as  Indian  Agent  at  Rosebud  Agency,  in  Dako- 
ta, lias  been  opposed  upon  the  ground  that  all  ap- 
pointments to  office  within  the  Territories  as  well  as 
States  should  be  made  only  from  residents.  This 
doctrine  of  “home  rule”  has  been  carried  so  far  that 
Senator  Mitchell,  of  Oregon,  and  the  member  of 
Congress  from  that  State,  protested  against  the  ap- 
pointment of  a gentleman  and  his  wife,  both  especial- 
ly fitted  for  the  place,  to  the  Yakima  School.  But 
the  protest  was  in  defence  of  their  own  usurpation  of 
executive  authority  quite  as  much  as  of  “ home  rule,” 
for  the  Senator  and  Representative  further  stated  not 
only  that  they  had  selected  proper  persons  to  fill  the 
offices  in  their  State,  but  that  the  persons  had  beeu  in- 
formed of  their  selection.  Upon  the  receipt  of  this 
letter  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  revoked  the  ap- 
pointments already  made.  This  is  a specimen  of 
Congressional  interference  and  of  executive  deference 
under  the  spoils  system  which  illustrates  its  complete 
subversion  of  the  Constitution.  Mr.  Whitridge's 
admirable  article  in  the  Political • Science  Quarterly 
for  June  describes  the  advance  of  this  usurpation. 
Its  conditions,  however,  are  humiliating.  There  is 
no  more  mortifying  spectacle  than  that  of  Senators, 
often  honored  and  distinguished  men,  hanging  about 
Washington  and  the  White  House  as  peddlers  of 
petty  place,  taking  part  in  the  wretched  squabbles  of 
political  traders  whom  they  despise. 

The  rule  that  appointments  to  office  within  the  Ter- 
ritories should  be  made  from  residents  only  is  based 
upon  the  view  that  the  interests  of  a community  are 
safer  in  the  hands  of  one  of  its  own  citizens  than  in 
those  of  a stranger.  This  may  be  a good  general  rule 
for  such  appointments,  but  obviously  it  does  not  ap- 
ply to  Indian  appointments,  because  the  Indian  res- 
ervation is  practically  outside  of  the  Territory  in 
which  it  is  situated.  The  Indians  are  not  in  the  least, 
iu  the  sense  of  this  home  rule  doctrine,  citizens  of  the 
community  in  which  they  live.  On  the  contrary, 
the  voting  and  controlling  citizens  are  often  very  hos- 
tile to  them,  and  desirous  only  of  being  rid  of  them, 
and  the  selection  of  one  of  those  citizens  as  the  Ind- 


ian Agent  would  often  result  in  placing  the  Indians 
in  the  power  of  one  who  had  no  sympathy  with  them 
whatever,  hut  shared  the  hostile  feeling  of  the  com- 
munity. We  do  not  mean  that  there  may  not  be  ex- 
cellent and  suitable  agents  to  he  found  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  a reservation.  But  to  those  who  are  fa- 
miliar with  the  situation  it  is  plain  that  a general 
rule  compelling  such  a choice,  and  excluding  those 
who  are  known  by  experience  to  be  peculiarly  fitted 
for  the  duties  of  an  Indian  Agency,  would  be  a fatal 
policy  for  the  Indian  administration. 

Mr.  Wright's  appointment  has  been  warmly  urged 
hv  so  intelligent  and  devoted  and  disinterested  a 
friend  of  the  Indian  ns  Bishop  Hare,  of  Dakota. 
His  high  character,  ability,  long  experience,  and 
success  in  dealing  with  these  Indians  make  it  man- 
ifestly for  their  interests  that  lie  should  lie  ap- 
pointed to  the  Rosebud  Agency.  If  the  citizens  of 
Dakota  are  really  opposed  to  his  appointment,  it  can- 
not be  in  the  iuLeresls"oFtlic  Indians,  fir  no  intelli- 
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gent  Dakotan  would  question  the  peculiar  qualifica- 
tions of  Mr.  Wright  for  the  agency,  and  unless  some 
personal  objection  should  be  substantiated,  the  refusal 
to  make  the  appointment  would  be  a misfortune  to  the 
Indian  service.  We  do  not  understand  that  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  or  the  Indian  Commissioner  is  op- 
posed to  the  appointment.  The  only  difficulty,  we 
believe,  lies  in  the  home  rule  doctrine.  That  this 
should  not  apply,  however,  to  the  Indian  service  will 
certainly  be  evident  to  the  Executive  upon  reflection. 
The  most  competent  counsellors  among  those  who 
are  truly  interested  in  the  Indians  are  most  strongly 
opposed  to  the  rigid  application  of  this  home  rule 
doctrine  in  the  appointment  of  agents. 


THE  SITUATION  IN  SOUTH  CAROLINA. 

Some  time  ago  some  of  the  Republican  leaders  in 
Massachusetts  sent  Mr.  L.  Edwin  Dudley  to  South 
Carolina  to  inquire  into  the  character  and  prospects 
of  what  is  called  an  independent  Republican  move- 
ment iir  that  State.  Mr.  Dudley  has  now  returned, 
and  reports  that  for  thirteen  yeai-s  the  Republican 
party  has  had  no  standing  in  the  State,  and  although 
the  Republican  Committee  claims  a Republican  ma- 
jority of  40,000,  the  party  has  placed  no  State  or 
county  ticket  in  nomination  since  1876,  and  there  is 
not  a single  State,  county,  or  town  officer  who  holds 
by  Republican  election.  There  are  very  few  white 
men  in  the  State  identified  with  the  party,  and  their 
bond  is  apparently  national  office- holding.  There 
is  a very  complete  party  organization  on  paper;  a 
State  Central  Committee  and  a committee  in  each 
county.  But  these  committees  are  all  self-perpetu- 
ating, the  voters  having  practically  no  voice  in  their 
selection.  There  is  no  part 3-  newspaper  of  any  im- 
portance, and  none  of  the  leaders,  white  or  black, 
lias  any  suggestion  to  make  toward  a change  by 
which  white  men  might  be  brought  into  the  organi- 
zation, or  the  free  casting  and  honest  counting  of 
the  colored  vote  lie  secured.  Mr.  Dudley  says  that 
among  small  white  farmers,  manufacturers,  and  ar- 
tisans in  the  State  there  are  great  disgust  with  Dem- 
ocratic ascendency,  a decided  inclination  toward  pro- 
tection, and  a decided  indisposition  to  join  the  pre- 
sent Republican  organization,  because  of  its  bad  rec- 
ord, dislike  of  its  leaders,  and  disbelief  in  its  ability 
to  command  sufficient  respect  and  confidence  to  in- 
sure its  success. 

In  this  situation,  he  adds,  there  is  a great  desire 
for  a new  party  organization,  to  be  led  by  native  citi- 
zens of  high  character  and  standing,  and  he  says  that 
there  are  thousands  of  white  citizens  ready  to  unite 
with  such  an  organization  if  it  can  be  recognized 
as  the  Republican  party.  Mr.  Dudley  says  that 
there  is  an  independent  organization  which  began  in 
1878,  which  in  1884  put  a Blaine  and  Logan  ticket 
in  the  field,  and  at  a fair  and  honest  election  would 
return  four  or  five  Representatives  to  Congress.  It  is 
not  a “white  man's”  organization,  but  a party  of 
good  and  honest  government.  How  this  movement 
is  to  absorb  the  Republican  organization  and  vote, 
however,  is  not  stated.  Mr.  Dudley  says  that  there 
is  such  disgust  among  a multitude  of  white  voters 
with  the  present  Democratic  regime  that  he  believes 
the  independent  party  can  command  their  votes.  But 
why  hereafter,  if  not  heretofore,  he  does  not  point 
out.  He  says,  however,  that  the  colored  voters  will 
join  when  they  see  that  the  independent  organization 
is  in  harmony  with  the  national  Republican  party 
and  administration,  “and  fully  recognized  by  them.” 
He  repeats  his  conviction  that  the  administration 
must  “recognize  favorably  the  independent  party.” 
This  means  that  the  national  patronage  must  b«  giv- 
en to  it.  But  how  this  will  effect  now  what  it  lias 
not  formerly  effected  Mr.  Dudley  does  not  state,  nor 
is  it  easy  to  see. 

The  situation  in  South  Carolina  is  as  simple  as  it 
is  perplexing  to  every  conservative  and  patriotic  ob- 
server. There  is  a conviction  among  the  great  mass 
of  Southern  white  voters  that  the  immediate  and  fa- 
tal peril  of  the  community  lies  in  negro  dominance, 
and  that  such  dominance  is  to  be  averted  at  any 
cost.  A party,  therefore,  which,  under  any  name  or 
plea,  unites  the  negro  vote,  they  feel  to  be  a party 
which  the  whites  must  unitedly  oppose.  This  is  not 
a situation  which  will  he  improved  by  the  distribu- 
tion of  national  patronage  to  a new  organization. 
On  the  contrary,  it  will  only  strengthen  the  resist- 
ance. The  situation  is  altogether  beyond  the  reach 
of  such  simple  devices,  Mr.  Dudley,  however,  can- 
not overstate  its  importance,  and  if  he  cannot  sug- 
gest a practicable  remedy,  neither  has  anybody  else 
yet  suggested  it.  The  proposed  scheme  of  national 
supervision  of  Congressional  elections  would  not 
reach  or  remedy  the  difficulty.  The  suppression  of 
the  colored  vote  would  not  lie  in  the  least  affected  by 
national  supervision  of  elections,  because  such  super- 
vision could  not  affect  the  real  causes  of  the  suppres- 
sion. It  is  an  evil  which  legislation  can  but  remote- 
ly touch.  It  is  to  be  remedied  by  moral  influences 
affecting  local  public  opinion.  Politically  it  can  he 
treated  only  by  the  determination,  which  will  un- 
doubtedly influence  many  voters  in  other  States,  not 
to  support  for  any  pur|Ki.se  a party  which  in  their 
judgment  owes  its  success,  not  to  the  conviction  of 


the  majority  of  the  voters,  but  to  the  deliberate  sup- 
pression of  honest  votes.  The  feeling  that  in  cer- 
tain States  or  districts  the  Republican  party  is  suc- 
cessful, not  honestly,  but  by  corruption,  undoubted- 
ly weakens  that  party,  and  the  Democratic  party  will 
suffer  just  in  the  degree  of  the  conviction  that  it 
elects  Southern  electors  or  members  of  Congress  dis- 
honestly.   


PROPOSED  RUIN  OF  THE  CITY  IIALL  PARK. 

We  have  already  spoken  of  the  serious  blow  that 
is  contemplated  to  the  interests  of  the  city  of  New 
York  in  the  proposed  destruction  of  the  City  Hall 
Park.  The  building  which  is  to  be  erected  in  the 
northeast  part  of  the  Park  will  extend  from  Cham- 
bers Street  to  the  space  or  “plaza”  in  front  of  the 
City  Hall,  a distance  of  459  feet.  It  will  cover  an 
area  of  one  and  a quarter  acres,  and  the  main  build- 
ing will  be  six  stories  high.  The  Post-office  build- 
ing took  one-tenth  of  the  Park,  and  ruined  its  whole 
effect  from  the  south.  The  New  Court-house  destroy- 
ed the  north  part  of  the  Park,  and  the  proposed  build- 
ing sweeps  away  the  eastern  or  Centre  Street  side. 
It  is  a finishing  blow  to  the  public  ground  which, 
with  the  Battery’,  is  the  oldest  and  most  historical 
in  the  city,  and  destroys  one  of  the  most  interesting 
and  familiar  spots  in  New  York.  More  room  for 
public  offices  is  undoubtedly’  required.  But  no  good 
reason  lias  been  given  for  securing  it  at  such  a cost 
of  many  kinds  as  that  involved  in  the  present  design. 
The  Tribune  justly  suggests  that  Stewart's  build- 
ing, at  the  corner  of  Chambers  Street,  and  several 
other  adequate  and  fitting  sites,  could  be  undoubted- 
ly procured  for  a smaller  sum  than  would  be  expend- 
ed upon  the  new  structure. 

The  responsibility  for  a plan  so  injurious  to  the 
beauty  and  health  and  historic  association  of  the 
very  business  centre  of  the  city  rests  largely  with 
the  Mayor.  Certainly,  if  the  May’or  had  opposed  it. 
the  operation  of  the  act  authorizing  the  erection  of 
the  building  would  have  been  postponed  for  a year. 
The  act  was  passed  byT  the  Republican  Legislature, 
and  even  intelligent  members  from  the  city  voted 
for  it.  But  when  the  facts  were  made  known  more 
fully’,  and  it  appeared  that  votes  had  been  secured 
by  misrepresentation,  a strong  effort  was  made  at 
tlie  last  moment,  by  members  who  had  supported 
the  bill,  to  procure  a postponement  of  its  operation. 
But  a strenuous  partisan  allegation  that  the  Mayor 
warmly  favored  the  building  rallied  his  party  friends 
to  oppose  postponement.  The  necessary  unanimous 
consent  to  allow  the  third  reading  of  the  relief  amend- 
ment could  not  be  obtained,  and  the  effort  failed.  But 
it  is  useless,  under  the  circumstances,  to  view  it  as  a 
partisan  measure.  It  is  a great  public  injury  which 
is  contemplated,  an  injury’  to  the  traditions  and  asso- 
ciations and  convenience  of  the  city,  which  should 
enlist  the  vigorous  opposition  of  all  good  citizens. 
The  press  has  generally  condemned  the  scheme,  and 
undoubtedly  the  best  public  opinion  of  the  commu- 
nity is  earnestly  opposed  to  it.  But  the  law  is  man- 
datory. The  arehitects’  plans  are  to  be  opened  on 
the  1st  of  August.  The  Commissioners  of  the  Sink- 
ing Fund  may  lawfully  make  the  contract  for  build- 
ing, and  it  would  seem  that  nothing  but  an  imposing 
public  demonstration  of  disapproval  of  the  scheme 
can  arrest  or  delay  its  accomplishment. 

There  is  always  a hopelessness  of  staying  any  such 
mischievous  municipal  scheme  which  paralyzes  ac- 
tion. The  organized  interests  of  jobbery  are  felt  to 
require  for  withstanding  them  more  time  and  toil 
and  money  than  good  citizens  are  often  willing  to 
give.  But  the  danger  here  is  so  obvious  and  imme- 
diate that  if  there  be  public  spirit  enough  in  New 
York  to  attempt  to  baffle  a scheme  which,  without 
reason  or  excuse,  threatens  a serious  blow  to  the  com- 
mon interest,  it  will  make  itself  heard  and  felt  with- 
out delay’.  The  situation  is  one  which  again  empha- 
sizes the  folly  of  permitting  the  government  of  this 
city  to  be  made  a prize  of  partisan  contention  and  in- 
trigue. All  good  citizens  should  make  but  one  party 
in  regulating  municipal  affaire. 


COMMENCEMENT. 

One  of  the  pleasant  signs  of  the  times  is  the  gen- 
eral attention  of  the  press  to  the  college  Commence- 
ments. More  than  fifty  years  ago  Mr.  Emerson  said, 
in  his  famous  Phi  Beta  Kappa  address  at  Cambridge 
— the  most  memorable  of  addresses  at  Harvard  since 
Edward  Everett’s  remarkable  oration  in  1824 — 
“Thus  far  our  holiday  has  been  simply  a friendly 
sign  of  the  survival  of  the  love  of  letters  amongst  a 
people  too  busy  to  give  to  letters  any  more.”  This  is 
still,  perhaps,  the  most  that  can  be  said.  But  there 
is  this  difference  between  the  time  in  which  Emer- 
son spoke  and  our  own,  that  while  the  college  is  less 
exclusively  devoted  to  literary  studies,  it  has  greatly 
enlarged  its  resources,  and  its  range  and  exactness  of 
study,  so  that  it  is  conforming  to  Ezra  Cornell's 
noble  desire  in  founding  the  university  that  bears  his 
name— “I  would  found  an  institution  in  which  any 
student  may  pursue  any’  study.”  During  the  debates 
in  the  Constitutional  Convention  of  1867,  which  in- 
volved the  disposition  of  the  land  grant  that  was 
finally  given  to  the  *<P^R^LL  enterprise,  Mr.  Cornell 
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sat  listening  intently,  and  one  day,  hearing  a Latin 
quotation  in  one  of  the  speeches,  he  said,  quietly,  “ I 
don't  know  what  that  means,  but  if  I can  have  my 
way,  no  boy  in  this  State  need  be  obliged  to  say  so 
hereafter.” 

The  college  is  steadily  adjusting  itself  to  the  condi- 
tions of  the  time,  not  by  renouncing  any  of  its  purely 
scholastic  and  literary  aims  for,  as  we  say,  it  is  ex- 
panding them,  but  by  mult. dying  its  opportunities 
and  by  entering  into  more  ini  mate  relations  with  the 
world  around  it.  The  first  indication  of  this  new 
spirit  was  the  selection  of  young,  sagacious  scholars, 
who  were  men  of  affairs  as  well  as  of  study,  for  the 
presidency  of  the  college.  Dr.  Nott,  of  Union,  was 
in  some  sense  the  precursor  of  the  new  movement. 
He  was  a clergyman,  but  not  a recluse  nor  a pedant, 
but  an  active,  energetic,  inventive,  shrewd  man,  with 
a keen  sense  of  public  spirit  and  of  public  duty. 
The  latest  illustration  of  this  disposition  is  the  elec- 
tion of  Professor  Andrews  to  the  Presidency  of 
Brawn  University,  of  which  we  speak  elsewhere. 
Another  sign  of  the  changing  view  was  the  swift  rise 
of  interest  in  strictly  scientific  studies,  until  they 
threatened  to  challenge  the  traditional  supremacy 
of  the  “humanities.”  But  this  tendency,  which, 
pushed  too  far,  might  have  been  a serious  injury, 
lias  yielded  to  the  conviction  that  “good  is  not  good 
to  eat;”  that  knowledge  of  material  laws  and  the 
exquisite  analysis  of  their  operation  is  not  the  end  of 
intellectual  culture,  but  that  its  highest  purpose  is 
spiritual,  the  development  and  attainment  of  high 
ideals,  the  consolation  and  elevation  of  the  soul, 
which  Matthew  Arnold  held  to  describe  the  true 
service  of  the  scholar  to  mankind. 

This  is  the  real  word  of  the  Commencement  exhor- 
tation. There  is  a great  deal  of  fun  made  of  the  vol- 
leys and  broadsides  of  good  advice  with  which  the 
graduates  are  saluted  and  bombarded  from  the  pulpit 
and  the  platform.  But  it  is  not  lost.  It  is  seed  sown 
broadcast,  but  some  falls  upon  good  ground,  and 
springs  up  into  a golden  harvest.  The  word  which 
is  spoken  at  sucli’times  is  exceedingly  significant, 
because  it  is  never  an  exhortation  to  rely  upon  mate- 
rial results,  or  to  find  in  riches  or  honors  or  indus- 
trial prosperity  the  highest  individual  happiness  or 
true  national  glory.  This  is  an  instinctive  tribute  to 
the  fact  that  the  aims  and  spirit  and  influence  which 
are  felt  to  be  most  precious  to  man  are  not  those 
which  can  be  measured  and  weighed  and  estimated  in 
gold,  but  which  the  college  and  the  highest  educa- 
tion represent.  The  last  word  which  the  college 
speaks  to  the  departing  graduate  is  that  which  ex- 
presses the  most  vital  truth  of  human  experience, 
that  man  does  not  live  by  bread  alone.  A disposi- 
tion to  sneer  at  the  spiritual  culture  and  intellectual 
catholicity  and  discipline  which  the  college  symbol- 
izes is  as  childish  as  the  fancy  of  a cabin-boy  to  throw 
the  compass  overboard. 


THE  GLORIOUS  FOURTH. 

Thkrk  has  been  a universal  revival  of  patriotic  memo- 
ries this  year,  and  the  return  of  Independence  Day  will  pro- 
long the  happy  strain  of  patriotic  pride  and  exultation. 
It  will  also  reuew  the  discussion  of  the  comparative  virtue 
of  the  earlier  epoch  and  of  our  own.  Mr.  Ciiaklks  E. 
Fitch,  the  editor  of  the  Rochester  Democrat,  in  an  eloquent 
and  timely  Commencement  address  at  Keble  School,  iu 
Syracuse,  New  York,  makes  a strong  and  fervid  plea  for  the 
hopeful  view,  aud  regrets  what  seems  to  him  a pessimistic 
tendency  upou  the  part  of  some  critics  of  the  country  aud 
its  condition. 

Mr.  Fitch  quotes  with  approval  the  fine  passage  in  which 
Mr.  Bryck  points  out  the  elasticity  of  the  American  tem- 
perament, and  holds  national  health  to  be  indicated  by  na- 
tional hopefulness.  This  view  is  true,  aud  the  fact  of  our 
cheerful  disposition  is  undeniable.  But  experience  is  not 
a bad  mentor  either  for  individuals  or  for  states,  and  to 
perceive  dangerous  tendencies  is  the  first  step  toward  cor- 
recting them.  That  party  spirit  was  as  acrid  in  the  early 
days  of  the  government  as  it  is  now,  and  that  Benedict 
Arnold  and  Aaron  Burr  are  names  to  warn  by,  is  indis- 
putable. The  most  ardent  eulogist  of  the  past  must  admit 
that  our  fathers,  even  the  Federal  John  Adams  and  the 
Republican  Thomas  Jefferson,  the  “Colossus  of  Indepen- 
dence” aud  the  scribe  of  the  Declaration,  were  exceedingly' 
human. 

This  must  bo  frankly  conceded.  But  it  does  not  follow 
that  the  orator  or  critic  who  points  out  in  the  same  sense 
our  exceeding  humanity  is  a pessimist,  or  that  it  is  not  a 
patriotic  duty  to  declare  that  in  certain  grave  particulars 
we  must  mend  our  ways.  It  is  not  the  man  or  the  nation 
who  boasts  most  vociferously,  or  who  “celebrates  himself” 
most  unqualifiedly,  who  most  commands  respect  and  con- 
fidence. Wendell  Phillips’s  seeming  paradox  was  a sim- 
ple truth,  that  to  be  as  good  as  our  fathers,  we  must  be 
better.  That  is  a good  lesson  for  Independence  Day.  which 
the  most  hopeful  of  us  may  profitably  ponder. 


THE  CAMPAIGN  FOR  PROHIBITION. 

The  recent  decisive  result  of  the  popnlar  vote  upon 
prohibition  in  Pennsylvania  and  Rhode  Island  shows  that 
the  public  mind  is  not  yet  ripe  for  that  kind  of  restriction 
of  the  liquor  traffic.  This  was  especially  shown  iu  Rhodo 
Island,  where  the  constitutional  amendment  has  been  in 
o]>eration  for  three  or  four  years,  and  could  be  annulled 
only  by  a two-thirds  vote,  which  was  easily  obtained. 
There  is  no  especial  partisan  significance  iu  the  result. 
The  fact  is  evident  that  effective  license  legislation  is  gen- 
erally, but  not  always,  ikm^o  Republican  Legislatures,  aud 
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that  the  liquor  interest,  as  a rule,  favors  the  Democratic 
party. 

There  is  no  question  that  great,  numbers  of  the  sincerest 
temperance  men  voted  against  the  prohibitory  amendment 
in  Pennsylvania  and  for  its  repeal  in  Rhode  Island.  This 
means  both  that  they  do  not  think  it  a proper  provision  for 
a constitution,  and  that  they  think  another  kind  of  regula- 
tion of  the  liquor  traffic  to  be  wiser.  It  would  be  a great 
mistake  to  interpret  the  result  as  approval  of  a passive 
policy.  The  Republican  party  would  be  undoubtedly 
stronger  as  a positive  high  license  party,  ami  iu  New  York 
it  may  be  justly  expected  that,  the  efforts  of  the  last  three 
or  four  years  will  lie  renewed,  unless  the  party  should  de- 
cide to  stand  only  for  high  protection. 

There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  prohibitionists 
will  cease  their  agitation.  It  is  with  them  as  with  the  old 
antislavery  men,  a moral  crusade,  and  they  are  probably 
afraid  neither  of  a defeat  nor  of  being  a minority.  But 
there  are  nevertheless  essential  differences  between  their 
position  and  that  of  the  antislavery  leaders,  aud  a distinct 
decline  of  their  vote  may  suggest  a doubt  of  the  wisdom  of 
their  methods  for  these  ends.  .Stout  assertion  and  steady 
persistence  are  of  great  service  in  the  promotion  of  any  re- 
form movement.  But  a clear  comprehension  of  the  actual 
situation  is  indispensable  to  success. 


FAIR  FLAY  IN  SPOILS. 

The  following  extract  is  a vivid  picture  of  a familiar 
scene.  The  “ reportorial  ” artist  is  describing  the  return  of 
the  Collector  of  the  Fort  and  his  private  secretary  to  the 
Custom-house  to  attend  to  the  public  business,  a place 
with  which  politics  have  no  more  proper  concern  than  in  a 
bank,  a school,  or  a hospital. 

“Both  had  run  away  to  get  a lest  from  the  demands  of  the 
hungry  Republicans.  Both  got  back  to  the  Custom-house  at  about 
the  same  time  yesterday.  There  never  was  such  a scene  there  as 
that  which  was  before  them.  District  leaders  from  New  Yolk, 
Brooklyn,  and  Jersey  City,  and  scores  of  lieutenants  from  up  the 
State,  were  waiting  for  them.  They  choked  the  iron-railed  stone 
stairway  leading  to  the  Collector's  office.  Clumps  of  the  hoys 
were  in  all  the  anterooms  leading  to  the  Collector’s  office.  In  the 
big  room  wlieie  Collector  Mauone  bad  his  desk,  more  boys  filled 
the  chairs  ami  lounges.  The  Collector  and  his  private  secretary 
were  almost  paralyzed.  Colonel  Ekiiardt  fled  to  the  inner  office, 
and  Mr.  Hint,  resigned  and  apprehensive,  went  to  bis  desk  right 
among  the  hungry.  Those  in  the  outside  corridors  crowded  in, 
aud  until  sundown  the  demands  of  the  faithful  were  heard.  It 
was  a continued  shout  for  places,  ami  long  before  the  afternoon 
was  over,  the  Collector  and  bis  secretary  were  wilted.  The  de- 
mands were  for  the  places  of  the  Democratic  messengers,  ushers, 
and  laborers.  For  every  place  there  was  a score  of  new  appli- 
cants. There  are  just  so  many  places,  and  as  each  hour  goes  by 
the  number  of  applicants  increases,  until  Collector  Eiuiariit  scarce- 
ly knows  whether  he  is  afoot  or  on  horseback.  Just  before  leav- 
ing the  Custom-house  be  ordered  that  the  corridors  and  entrances 
be  placarded  with  this: 

“ ‘The  Collector  will  have  to  ask  the  indulgence  of  those  seeking 
employment  for  two  weeks. 

“ 4 Official  business  will  prevent  his  granting  personal  interviews 
until  that  time. 

“ 4 Applications  may  be  directed  to  W.  S.  Roihnson  and  given  to 
the  messenger.’  ” 

This  is  a pleasant  and  creditable  way  of  transacting  the 
public  business.  It  is  called  the  American  way,  and  is  de- 
scribed as  essential  to  the  preservation  of  our  institutions. 
Anything  else  is  aristocratic,  aud  belongs  to  effete  mon- 
archies. This  is  simple,  democratic,  effective,  and  econom- 
ical. If,  however,  as  the  Collector’s  notice  implies,  it  is  not 
official  business,  why  does  he  engage  to  attend  to  it  official- 
ly after  a fortuight  f If  it  be  official  business,  why  does 
he  postpone  it  for  a fortuight,  when  it  will  be  still  more 
difficult  to  attend  to  it?  If  the  Customhouse  places  are 
spoils,  and  district  leaders  and  their  lieutenants  haven  just 
claim  to  dispose  of  them,  the  Collector’s  attention  to  them 
is  just  as  much  official  business  as  his  attention  to  import- 
ers and  merchants.  If  they  are  not  spoils,  the  interference 
of  these  “leaders”  aud  their  lieutenants  is  as  impertinent 
as  would  be  their  assumption  to  direct  any  other  business 
iu  the  Custom-house. 

If  this  be  the  legitimate  and  proper  business  of  the  Col- 
lector of  the  Port,  there  is  a way  in  which  he  can  greatly 
facilitate  its  despatch.  Upon  the  spoils  principle  every 
one  of  the  applicants  who  demands  a place  lias  precisely  as 
good  a right  to  it  as  every  other.  The  Collector  presuma- 
bly will  serve  for  four  years,  and  every  place  under  him 
may  be  considered  to  be  of  the  same  term.  Ho  has,  then, 
only  to  divide  forty-eight  months  by  the  number  of  appli- 
cants, and  the  result  will  be  the  equitable  term  for  each. 
If  there  aro  forty-eight  claimants  demanding  a messenger- 
ship,  let  him  give  each  of  them  one  month’s  service  and 
salary.  If  more  applicants  appear,  divide  the  months  and 
reduce  the  term  and  salary  accordingly.  This  is  the  only 
fail*  way.  One  man  who  has  done  all  he  could  for  the  suc- 
cess of  the  party  has  just  as  much  right  to  a messeugership 
as  any  other  man  who  has  done  no  more,  and  in  appointing 
one  worker  to  a place  for  forty -eight  months  whose  emolu- 
ments for  that  term  might  be  equitably  divided  among 
forty-eight  workers,  each  getting  his  share,  is  manifest 
treachery  to  the  sacred  cause  of  spoils. 


A TIMELY  AND  SENSIBLE  LETTER. 

Mr.  Commissioner  Roosevelt  has  written  an  admirable 
letter  to  the  Milwaukee  Sentinel,  which  disposes  of  a great 
deal  of  nonsense  about  civil  service  examinations,  and  es- 
pecially the  alleged  absurdity  of  the  questions,  which  is  one 
of  the  most  venerable  sneers.  It  began  with  the  first  ap- 
plication of  the  system  under  President  Grant,  when  the 
statement  that  a candidate  had  been  asked  to  name  the 
chief  lake  ports  in  the  United  States  was  regarded  as  a 
complete  exposure  of  the  folly’  of  reform.  This  is  a fair  il- 
lustration of  the  force  of  the  criticisms  and  of  the  opposition 
to  the  proposed  overthrow  of  the  spoils  system,  and  it  is 
because  this  is  a good  specimen  of  the  quality  of  that  op- 
position that  the  demand  for  reform  lias  become  so  general. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  the  result  of  the  examina- 
tion is  not  conclusive.  It  prevents  personal  favoritism, 
and  it  establishes  a strong  presumption  of  fitness.  But  t he 
final  appointment  is  made  only  after  a probation,  which  is 


really  a practical  examination  showing  qualities  which  can- 
not bo  otherwise  demonstrated.  But  even  without  tho 
probation  the  probability  of  the  fitness  of  a candidate  who 
has  passed  an  adequate  examination  is  infinitely  greater 
than  that  of  one  selected  to  please  a committee  of  politi- 
cians or  to  pay  a political  debt.  This  is  Mr.  Roosevelt’s 
letter : 

“ Milwaukee,  June  21k/. 

“ To  the  Editor  of  the  Sentinel : 

“ You  are  quite  right  in  supposing  that  I never  made  the  state- 
ment that  I could  not  myself  pass  the  civil  service  examinations. 
The  assertion  that  1 did  so  is  a falsehood,  pure  and  simple,  and  a 
very  ridiculous  falsehood  at  that.  I arn  glad  to  have  a chance 
to  say  ns  emphatically  as  possible  that  our  examinations  are  al- 
ready of  a practical  character,  and  that  we  aim  to  make  them  more 
so  day  by  day.  The  people  who  speak  about  their  severity  and 
their  scholastic  and  pedagogic  character  either  err  from  pure  ig- 
norance or  else  make  malicious  misstatements.  \Ye  prepare  or 
have  prepared  thousands  of  questions;  it  is,  of  course,  inevitable 
that  there  should  occasionally  be  one  that  it  would  be  wiser  to 
leave  unasked,  but  as  a whole  they  arc  perfectly  fnir  tests,  either 
of  the  candidate's  special  fitness  for  his  work  or  else  of  his  gen- 
eral good  sense  and  intelligence.  I challenge  any  one  to  produce 
a series  of  papers  (not  an  isolated  question)  of  which  these  state- 
ments are  not  true. 

“The  average  age  of  applicants  under  our  rules  we  find  to  he 
about  thirty-one,  and  this  is  a sufficient  proof  that  our  examina- 
tions are  drawn  so  as  to  suit  the  average  man  of  full  grow  th,  not 
boys  just  out  of  School  or  college.  I have  questioned  many  heads 
of  departments  and  local  government  officers  about  the  charac- 
ter and  capacity  of  the  men  obtained  under  tiie  new  svstem,  and 
where  the  head  of  the  department  is  himself  an  excellent  public 
servant,  doing  good  work  with  u good,  well-managed  office,  his  re- 
ply has  in  variably  been  that  the  men  employed  under  the  merit 
system  are  much  better  than  the  products  of  patronage. 

“The  merit  system,  of  course,  has  faults  ; we  shall  try  to  rem- 
edy them  where  possible;  but  in  any  event  it  is  an  immeasurable 
improvement  upon  the  old  spoils  system,  which  was,  and  wherever 
it  obtains  to-day  is,  a fruitful  source  of  all  that  is  most  corrupt 
and  degrading  in  our  politics.  Theodore  Roosevelt.” 


MRS.  HAYES. 

Mrs.  Hayes  will  he  always  remembered  as  among  the 
most  charming  ami  gracious  mistresses  of  the  White  House. 
The  charm  was  enhanced  by  her  force  of  character,  woman- 
ly dignity,  and  social  courage,  and  her  cheerful  tact  was  of 
the  highest  service  iu  her  conspicuous  position.  There 
was  something  in  the  impression  made  by  her  which  might 
be  described  as  especially  American  in  the  highest  and  best 
sense.  It  bad  nothing  of  the  imitative  or  exotic  air  which 
often  marks  the  {/ramie  dame,  and  which,  like  all  imitation, 
is  essentially  weak  and  disappointing.  She  was  a woman 
of  strong  and  winning  personality,  of  cultivated  intelli- 
gence and  shrew duess,  who  occupied  a great  place  with 
entire  comprehension  of  its  responsibilities,  making  a host 
of  sincere  friends,  and  leaving  iu  the  White  House  a tradi- 
tion of  domestic  happiness  which  will  be  one  of  its  best  as- 
sociations. 


PERSONAL. 

The  wife  of  Senator  Ixoalls  says  he  can  not  only  pack  a trunk 
as  well  as  a woman  can  do  it,  but  he  can  also  be  trusted  to  select 
buttons,  match  a ribbon,  or  even  pick  out  a dress  and  have  it  made 
up,  all  of  which  is  most  commendable  in  a man  who  is  also  a good 
lawyer  and  an  editor,  aud  docs  not  lack  ia  other  masculine  accom- 
plishments. 

— During  the  Arthur  and  Cleveland  administrations  the  room 
in  the  White  House  where  Garfield  spent  long  days  of  agony 
before  he  was  carried  to  Elberon  was  kept  closed  and  unoccupied. 
The  demands  of  the  present  and  enlarged  Presidential  household 
have,  however,  brought  the  apartment  into  use  again. 

— Vice-President  Morton’s  house  at  Washington,  lately  the  home 
of  Professor  Alexander  Graham  Bell,  lias  been  thoroughly  ren- 
ovated, enlarged,  and  beautified  for  its  new  occupants.  It.  is 
perhaps  the  grandest  private  residence  in  the  city,  and  in  its  size 
and  arrangements  is  well  fitted  to  become  the  Vice-Presidential 
mansion. 

— Ex-President  Cleveland  has  been  spending  a few  days  with 
his  wife  at  Marion,  Massachusetts,  and  during  the  past  week  has 
found  time  to  enjoy  a fishing  trip  on  the  Long  Island  coast. 

— Rev.  William  Henry  Beecher,  a brother  of  the  late  IIesiiy 
Ward  Beecher,  and  the  eldest  of  I)r.  Lyman  Beecher’s  seven  sons, 
all  of  whom  became  Congregational  ministers,  has  just  died  in 
Chicago  at  the  age  of  eighty-seven. 

— Mary  Anderson  will  not  appear  on  the  stage  again  till  Octo- 
ber, 1SH0,  it  is  said,  the  improvement  in  her  health  not  being  as 
rapid  and  radical  as  had  been  hoped  for. 

— G.  B.  Studd,  once  a famous  cricketer  in  England,  and  now  a 
missionary  in  China,  lias  not  lost  Ids  fondness  for  the  game  or  bis 
skill,  but  judiciously  mixes  religion  and  athletics  in  his  efforts  to 
convert  the  Celestials. 

— Princeton  was  not  the  only  college  to  make  President  Har- 
rison an  LL.I).  this  year,  Miami  University,  his  alma  mater,  having 
also  remembered  him. 

— Mr.  Frederick  S.  Cnmcii  has  presented  to  Vassal-  College  his 
great  painting  called  “Knowledge  is  Power,”  a very  fine  engraving 
of  which  appeared  in  Harper's  Bazar  of  July  14,  1 tstss.  The  ori- 
ginal inscription  on  the  frame  of  tho  painting  was,  “ Dedicated  to 
the  College  Girls  of  America,”  and  it  could  have  found  no  more 
fitting  home  than  on  the  walls  of  Vassar. 

— Lord  Tennyson  was  much  disgusted  recently  to  learn  that  the 
manuscripts  of  some  of  his  unpublished  verses  had  been  sold  at 
public  auction  in  London.  His  protests  were  too  late,  and  lie  lias 
been  unable  to  learn  how  the  papers  came  to  the  sale. 

— Adolphus  VV.  Morten,  Justice  of  the  Peace, Commissioner  of 
Deeds,  etc.,  has  had,  perhaps,  as  curious  a career  as  any  man  in 
Jersey  City,  where  he  has  lived  and  practised  law  ever  since  1 Sa  l 
A little  one-story  and  one-roomed  structure  oil  Oakland  Avenue, 
not  far  from  the  Oakland  Park  Base  ball  Ground",  is  hiss  court- 
house ami  castle,  and  here  lie  lias  dispensed  justice  ever  sine,.- 
1S'»7,  when  there  were  few  houses  in  that  part  of  the  town.  ll«. 
was  born  in  Dantzic,  Prussia,  in  October,  INol,  and  six  years  Int,.r 
his  father,  a wealthy  lumber  dealer,  was  driven  from  the  town  t(> 
Memel,  another  seaport,  by  Napoleon's  army,  then  on  the  imin-li 
to  Moscow.  When  sixteen  years  old  young  Morten  ran  a wav 
sea,  and  was  disinherited  by  his  father.  Ho  knocked  about.  i|1(> 
world,  fought  in  the  Turkish  navy  for  a while,  and  finally  beoatn,. 
a peddler  iu  Canada.  Firm  there  lie  drifted  to  New  Volk,  j 
ns  a rigger  organized  ill  lNtia  the  first  labor  strike  ever  knowii 
this  country,  two  thousand  ’longshoremen  participating.  A )*«>v 
eott  bv  the  stevedores  then  drove  him  to  hook  peddling.  Ul  . . 
finally  became  the  owner  of  a book-sta  id,  and  numbere  d 1IorAi.** 
Greeley  among  his  patrons  and  friends.  Then  he  got  into  ’ 

ties,  adopted  Fourierism,  lost  his  property,  and  at  last  fouu.i 
haven  in  Jersey  City.  ° 
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BROWN’S  NEW  PRESI- 
DENT. 

The  Commencement  season  lias 
brought  a new  President  to  Brown 
University,  the  corporation  of  that 
institution  having  chosen  as  the 
successor  of  President  Robinson, 

Elisha  Benjamin  Andrews.  Old- 
er and  more  conservative  men  had 
been  proposed  for  the  place,  but 
the  trustees  preferred  one  who 
was  still  in  the  prime  of  life,  and 
who  had  made  a mark  as  an  ori- 
ginal and  independent  educator. 

Professor  Andrews  was  the  favor- 
ite candidate  of  the  younger  ele- 
ment in  the  alumni  body.  A tra- 
dition survives  in  the  affairs  of 
Brown  making  it  necessary  for  the 
President  to  be  a Baptist  minister. 

Professor  Andrews  entered  the 
ministry  of  that  denomination 
some  fifteen  or  twenty  years  ago, 
and  for  a time  he  preached.  One  of 
the  degrees  he  has  received  is  that 
of  Doctor  of  Divinity,  but  he  has 
taught  a great  deal  more  than  he 
has  preached,  and  in  his  denomina- 
tionalism  there  has  never  been  any- 
thing that  could  be  called  bigotry. 

His  sympathies  are  wide,  his  learn- 
ing is  ample,  and  he  has  made  an 
impression  on  the  life  of  the  com- 
munities in  which  he  has  made  his 
home. 

Professor  Andrews  was  gradua- 
ted from  Brown  University  in  1870, 
and  is  still  under  forty-five  years  of 
age.  He  thought  himself  old 
enough  in  the  time  of  the  war  to 
take  part  in  that  memorable  con- 
test, and  thus  is  able  to  count 
among  the  incidents  of  his  life  a 
share  in  the  siege  of  Petersburg. 

When  he  had  completed  his  course 
at  Brown  he  went  to  Newton  The- 
ological Seminary,  and  was  pre- 
pared for  the  ministry.  He  has 
also  been  connected  with  Denison 
University,  and  several  years  ago 
he  was  called  to  Brown  as  a pro- 
fessor, taking  the  chair  of  History 
and  Political  Economy.  In  the 
chair  he  made  a distinct  mark  at 
Brown,  and  the  value  of  his  work 
soon  became  known  in  other  col- 
leges, and  especially  at  Cornell, 
where,  about  a year  ago,  he  was 
offered  the  chair  of  Political  Econ- 
omy and  Finance.  Leaving  Brown, 
to  the  great  regret  of  friends  of 
the  institution,  he  had  just  closed 
the  first  year  of  his  work  at  Cor- 
nell when  invited  to  return  to  his 
alma  mater  as  the  chief  of  its  fac- 
ulty. 

Professor  Andrews,  though  a 

young  man  to  be  called  to  this  office,  is  far  from  being  exception- 
ally young  among  newly  chosen  college  Presidents.  When  An- 
drew D.  White  became  the  President  of  Cornell,  more  than  twenty 
years  ago,  he  was  younger  than  Professor  Andrews  now  is.  The 
President  of  Harvard  was  chosen  as  a very  young  man,  and  the 
most  celebrated  President  of  Brown,  Dr.  Wavland,  when  called  to 
the  office  was  fourteen  years  younger  than  Professor  Andrews. 


HARPER’S  WEEKLY. 


THE  VENUS  OF  VIENNE.— From  a Photograph  bt  George  C.  Cox.— [See  Page  689.] 


Within  the  past  year  Professor  Andrews  published  in  the  Quar- 
terly Journal  of  Economic * a paper  on  “Trusts  According  to 
Official  Investigations,”  which  was  widely  discussed  and  liked. 
His  election  is  believed  to  promise  much  for  the  future  of  Brown. 
The  university  has  already  in  promise  a new  astronomical  observ- 
atory and  a model  gymnasium,  and  the  impetus  of  progress  that 
lias  been  made  in  recent  years,  combined  with  the  vigor  and 
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enthusiasm  to  be  inspired  by  the 
new  President,  ought  to  lead  to  ex 
cellent  results. 


MINISTER  R HELPS. 

The  appointment  of  Hon.  Wil- 
liam Walter  Phelps,  of  New  Jer- 
sey, to  be  Minister  of  the  United 
Sates  to  Germany  is  a very  good 
one.  He  has  had  much  experience 
of  public  affairs  ns  a member  of 
Congress,  and  served  for  a short 
time  as  Minister  to  Austria  under 
President  Garfield,  while  his  recent 
success  ns  a member  of  the  Samoan 
Commission  at  Berlin  has  indicated 
his  possession  of  some  special 
qualifications  for  the  post  of  per 
manent  Minister  there,  for  whieh, 
indeed,  he  had  been  repeatedly 
mentioned  in  popular  rumor  after 
the  rejection  by  the  Senate  of  the 
nomination  of  Mr.  Murat  Halstead 
Mr.  Phelps  has  not  yet  quite 
completed  his  fiftieth  year,  having 
been  bom  in  the  city  of  New  York 
August  24, 1889.  William  Phelps, 
brother  of  the  private  secretary  of 
Oliver  Cromwell,  and  one  of  the 
earliest  English  settlers  of  Connec 
ticut,  was  his  paternal  ancestor, 
while  his  father,  John  J.  Phelps, 
was  a prominent  merchant  of 
New  York,  and  the  first  President 
of  the  Delnware,  Lackawanna,  and 
Western  Railroad.  The  present 
Minister  graduated  with  honor  at 
Yale  in  I860,  then  took  the  course 
at  Columbia  College  Law  School, 
gaining  the  valedictory  address  in 
1863.  He  at  once  entered  on  the 
practice  of  his  profession,  became 
counsel  for  some  prominent  cor- 
porations, declined  a judgeship  of- 
fered to  him  by  Governor  Fenton, 
and  then,  in  1869,  on  the  death  of 
his  father,  devoted  himself  to  the 
management  of  the  very  large  es- 
tate which  he  inherited.  This  in- 
cluded an  extensive  tract  of  real 
estate  near  Hackensack,  in  New 
Jersey,  and  in  1872  he  was  elected 
to  Congress  by  a very  large  major- 
ity as  a Republican  from  the  Fifth 
District  of  thnt  State.  He  soon 
became  prominent  in  debate,  and 
w as  a member,  with  Messrs.  Foster 
and  Potter,  of  the  New  Orleans  In- 
vestigating Commission.  He  was 
beaten  by  seven  votes  in  1874  for 
re-election  to  Congress,  but  in  1880 
and  1884  was  a delegate  at  large 
from  New  Jersey  to  the  Republican 
Presidential  Convention,  and  was 
an  earnest  supporter  of  Mr.  Blaine. 
In  Blaine's  first  term  as  Secretary 
of  State,  1881,  he  was  sent  as  Mi  nister  to  Austria,  but  resigned  after 
President  Garfield’s  death,  and  then  was  elected  and  re-elected  to 
Congress  in  1882,  1884,  and  1886. 

Of  Mr.  Phelps’s  confirmation  by  the  Senate  next  winter  there  can 
be  no  doubt,  and  his  experience  as  one  of  the  successful  negotia- 
tors of  the  Samoan  agreement  will  make  his  return  to  Berlin  in 
his  new  office  particularly  easy  and  agreeable. 


PROFESSOR  E.  II.  ANDREWS,  THE  NEW  PRESIDENT  OF  BROWN  UNIVERSITY. 

FBOM  A PHOTOOKAfll  BY  IIOBTON  BnOTIIKP.il,  PbOVIDKNCK. 
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THE  LATE  SIMON  CAMERON,  OF  PENNSYLVANIA  — From  a Photograph. 


SIMON  CAMERON. 

Simon  Camkron,  who  has  held  so  large  a place  in  public  affairs, 
had  a very  extended  nnd  remarkable  political  career.  Probably  no 
modern  nation  is  as  fond  of  oratory  as  are  the  Americans.  They 
worship  the  political  orator  as  the  greatest  of  men.  The  man  of 
statesman  like  ideas  is  always  respected,  but  it  has  l»een  very  rare 
for  him  long  to  retain  anything  like  popularity.  The  clever  mill- 
ionaire, or  he  who  can  command  millionaires,  has  now  nnd  then 
been  able  to  coin  a sufficient  amount  of  popularity  to  fill  a large 
measure  of  what  the  world  calls  success.  There  have  been  very 
few  great  politicians  who  have  laid  claim  neither  to  oratory  nor 
statesmanship  nor  wealth  as  a basis  of  their  success;  but  such  a 
one  was  Simon  Cameron.  He  was  a man  of  great  native  talent, 
a practical  politician  of  the  ablest  and  best  type,  but  not  a states- 
man in  the  general  meaning  of  the  word.  Few  men  not  in  the 
highest  offices  have  ever  or  so  long  exerted  such  a powerful  influ- 
ence over  national  politics,  nnd  for  more  than  a generation  he  was 
known  ns  the  “ Czar  of  Pennsylvania  politics.”  The  source  of  his 
great  strength  was  his  knowledge  of  human  nature,  and  his  con- 
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sequent  ability  to  manipulate  men  through  their  personal  interests 
nnd  idiosyncrasies,  ns  well  as  by  his  own  magnetism.  He  was  as 
different  from  the  demagogue  and  the  man  of  vulgar  riches  as  he 
was  from  the  orator. 

Although  born  at  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century,  it  was  his 
fortune  to  live  well  on  into  the  nineteenth.  Being  of  the  plucky 
Scotch  stock  that  yields  to  no  obstacles,  becoming  an  orphan  at 
an  early  age  in  no  way  discouraged  the  lad.  In  those  days  news- 
papers, Although  very  poor,  were  almost  the  only  populnr  source 
of  information.  Therefore  his  desire  for  knowledge  soon  took 
him  to  a printing-office,  nnd  the  need  of  earning  a livelihood  led 
him  to  apprentice  himself.  At  the  age  of  eighteen  the  youth’s 
mind  was  so  stocked  with  ideas  of  adventure  that  he  resolved  to 
try  to  make  his  fortune  in  South  America ; but  the  adventurer 
rapidly  became  prudent,  and  concluded  to  halt  at  Harrisburg, 
where  he  finally  became  part  owner  of  the  regular  organ  of  the 
Democratic  party  in  Pennsylvania. 

Editor  Cameron  soon  became  influential  in  politics,  and  ns  a 
result,  Governor  Shultz  appointed  him  Adjutant-General  of  Penn- 
sylvania. Owing  to  his  American  “ push  ” and  Scotch  thrift,  by 


1832  he  had  saved  enough  money  to  enable  him  to  take  a con- 
spicuous part  in  the  business  of  banking  nnd  the  construction  of 
railroads,  then  very  profitable  in  Pennsylvania.  For  the  succeed- 
ing thirteen  years  lie  was  a man  of  business,  only  retaining  an 
active  interest  in  politics  as  an  observer.  During  these  years  his 
wealth  increased  enormously,  for  the  banking  business  has  never 
been  so  profitable  as  it  was  at  that  time,  when  a bank  with 
$100,000  capital  could  command  the  profits  of  seven  or  eight 
times  that  amount.  In  his  old  age  he  is  reported  to  have  said 
that  if  he  had  not  gone  into  politics  he  might  have  become  the 
richest  man  in  Pennsylvania. 

As  far  back  as  1823  he  had  made  his  paper  noticeable  on  ac- 
count of  its  vigorous  advocacy  of  the  tariff.  In  1845  Buchanan 
resigned  his  seat  in  the  Senate.  The  Democrats  had  a majority 
in  the  State  Legislature,  and  the  free-trade  element  of  the  party 
carried  the  party  caucus  in  favor  of  selecting  a Senator  of  their 
own  economical  faith.  But  those  Democrats  who  wero  largely 
engaged  in  manufacturing,  thinking  pockets  of  more  impor- 
tance than  party,  joined  with  the  Whigs  and  elected  Simon  Cam- 
eron to  the  United  States  Senate.  But  how  did  it  happen  that 
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Cameron's  popularity,  except  on  the  question 
of  free-trade,  was  so  -peat  with  both  parties 
so  many  years  after  he  had  ceased  to  he  an 
editor  ami  to  try  to  influence  public  affairs  ? 

The  secret  is  told  in  a short  account  of  a drive 
which  John  W.  Forney  had  with  him  in  1888 : 

“ It  was  very  pleasant  to  notice how  at  inter- 

vals he  would  stop  the  carriage,  hail  the  passer- 
by, ask  about  Ids  health,  joke  him  on  politics,  in- 
quire after  his  wife,  sons,  and  daughters  by  name, 
and  enter  into  a familiar  speculation  as  to  the 
coming  crops.”  Mr.  Cameron  being  of  a decid- 
edly sociable  disposition  and  prepossessing  in  his 
manners,  it  was  his  habit  to  become  acquainted 
with  every  member  of  the  State  Legislature,  and 
to  entertain  and  assist,  regardless  of  party,  all 
who  felt  disposed  to  give  him  an  opportunity. 
Although  by  nature  a man  of  positive  opinions 
and  quick  temper,  lie  was,  like  Seward,  of  too  tine 
grain  to  ever  show  a particle  of  malice,  even  toward 
those  who  had  wronged  him.  It  is  only  rarely 
that  such  men  do  not  receive  a generous  reward. 

In  the  Senate  Cameron  at  once  became  the 
special  guardian  of  Pennsylvania's  interests  in 
protection,  regardless  of  Democratic  ideas  else- 
where. During  his  many  years  there,  petitions 
for  higher  or  special  protection  were  almost  as 
sure  to  ho  championed  by  him  as  were  those  in 
regard  to  slavery  to  be  introduced  in  the  House 
by  Join)  Quincy  Adams.  During  the  period  when 
lie  was  Senator  for  the  first  time  he  was  a stanch 
Democrat  except  in  regard  to  this  single  ques- 
tion. At  that  time  a Democratic  protectionist 
was  rather  more  of  an  anomaly  than  he  is  to  day. 

On  one  occasion,  during  the  tariff  debate  of  the 
summer  of  1840,  after  Senator  Cameron  had  pre- 
sented numerous  petitions  from  several  counties 
in  Pennsylvania,  whose*  welfare  was  said  to  be  in 
danger,  Sevier,  of  Arkansas,  playfully  complain- 
ed: “On  the  meeting  of  the  Senate,  every  dav, 
first  we  have  prayers  by  the  chaplain,  then  the* 
reading  of  the  journal,  and  next  an  hour  and  a 
half  is  consumed  in  the  recital  of  a sort  of  fune- 
real dirge  from  the  pensioners  of  Pennsylvania.” 

In  1860,  on  presenting  a petition  asking  for  an 
increase  in  the  tariff.  Senator  Cameron  remarked : 

“To  Pennsylvania  litis  is  the  great  question.  It 
is  that  in  which  all  her  interests,  as  her  people 
believe,  are  centred.  It  is  our  ‘ nigger.’  " 

On  the  question  of  slavery,  Mr.  Cameron  stood 
with  the  Northern  Democrats  until  the  ideas  of 
Douglas  became  prevalent  among  them  ; then  he 
broke  loose,  and  ultimately  joined  his  forces  with 
those  of  the  other  discontented  leaders  who  or- 
ganized the  Republican  party.  From  1857,  when 
Cameron  was  again  chosen  Senator,  to  the  time 
of  the  meeting  of  the  National  Republican  Con- 
vention in  I860,  his  fame  greatly  increased.  lie 
received  50£  votes  for  the  Presidential  nomina- 
tion, and  would  have  been  nominated  for  the 
Vice-Presidency  but  for  a division  in  the  Penn- 
sylvania delegation. 

Finance  being  Pennsylvania’s  specialty,  she 
very  logically  requested  the  portfolio  of  the  Trea- 
sury for  her  leading  politician.  But  Lincoln 
thought  of  the  whole  country,  and  could  only 
give  her  the  War  Department.  Mr.  Cameron’s 
past  had  in  no  way  given  him  special  training 
for  this  department ; nevertheless,  when,  after 
lie  had  been  in  office  but  a few  weeks,  the  gigan- 
tic machinery  of  war  had  to  be  created  and  set 
in  motion,  he  showed  great  energy  and  much 
skill.  During  the  summer  of  1 8»i  1 he  took  a 
very  conservative  position  toward  the  question  of 
slavery : the  war  had  no  direct  connection  with 
slavery;  it  was  for  the  Constitution,  and  slaves 
were  to  be  treated  like  other  property.  However, 
a few  weeks  later,  he  was  one  of  the  first  to  ap- 
preciate the  logic  of  events,  and  began  to  advo- 
cate the  arming  of  slaves.  Colonel  Cochrane 
sounded  the  key-note,  and  Secretary  Cameron 
plainly  put  to  Congress  the  question : “ What 
shall  be  done  with  them  ? Can  wc  afford  to 
send  them  forward  to  their  masters,  to  bo  by  them 
armed  against  us,  or  used  in  producing  supplies 
to  sustain  the  rebellion  ?” 

Probably  there  never  was  an  administration 
whose  cabinet  officers  were  so  constantly  plotted 
against  as  were  those  of  Lincoln.  From  these 
attacks  Secretary  Cameron  suffered  most  severe- 
ly. The  great  haste  with  which  the  commissa- 
riat had  to  be  supplied  led  to  a number  of  large 
contracts  with  speculators  at  a great  disadvan- 
tage to  the  government.  The  enemies  of  the  Sec- 
retary wrongly  laid  this  at  his  door.  Those  who 
believed  in  fighting  secession  in  gloves  and  with- 
out lead  venomously  assailed  his  war  policy.  Fi- 
nally, in  January,  1862,  owing  to  a combination  of 
unfavorable  circumstances  rather  than  to  any 
one  reason,  Simon  Cameron  withdrew  from  the 
cabinet,  and  was  at  once  appointed  Minister  at 
St.  Petersburg.  As  the  main  object  of  his  ac- 
cepting the  Russian  mission  was  to  make  the 
misfortune  of  his  having  to  retire  from  the  War 
Department  less  noticeable,  he  resigned  before 
the  end  of  the  year. 

Mr.  Cameron  was  elected  to  the  Senate  in  1 866, 
and  again  in  1878,  that  being  the  fourth  time. 

He  was  a power  in  the  committee-room,  but  was 
generally  silent  or  very  brief  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate.  The  great  power  which  he  wielded  over 
State  and  national  polities  for  several  decades 
was  supported  by  his  exceptional  favor  among 
Pennsylvanians,  and  his  quick  perception  of  and 
ability  to  use  tlie  peculiarities  of  different  men  in 
high  office.  He  was  one  of  those  unusual  poli- 
ticians who  are  habitually  silent,  but  yet  know 
just  when  speech  is  necessary.  Among  those 
who  are  less  well  informed  such  a man  is  gener- 
ally accounted  a philosopher.  Grant  regarded 
him  as  a statesman  of  the  highest  order,  ami 
\\  1 1< -n  Sumner  was  so  brutally  removed  from  tlie 
chairmanship  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions, Cameron  was  put  m Lis  place. 

After  retiring  from  active  political  life,  Mr. 
Cameron  continued  for  many  years  to  liave  much 
lulhicm  e in  Pennsylvania  polities,  and  most  of 
tlie  followers  of  his  younger  years  never  ceased 
to  have  an  indent  adinirap***^01'  i,hu. 
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A HAZARD  OF  NEW  FORTUNES.” 

BY  WILLIAM  DEAN  HOWELLS. 

PART  SECOND. 

XIV. 

Tin?  more  March  thought  of  the  injustice  of 
the  New*  York  press  (which  had  not,  however, 
attacked  the  literary  quality  of  the  number)  the 
more  bitterly  he  resented  it;  and  his  wife’s  in- 
dignation superheated  his  own.  Kray  Other  Week 
had  become  a very  personal  affair  with  the  whole 
family;  the  children  shared  their  parents’  dis- 
gust; Bella  was  outspoken  in  her  denunciations 
of  a venal  press.  Mrs.  March  saw-  nothing  but 
ruin  ahead,  and  began  tacitly  to  plan  a retreat 
to  Boston  and  an  establishment  retreneheel  to 
the  basis  of  two  thousand  a year.  She  shed  some 
secret  tears  in  anticipation  of  the  privations  which 
this  must  involve;  but  when  Fulkerson  came  to 
see  March  rather  late  the  night  of  the  publica- 
tion day,  she  nobly  told  him  that  if  the  worst 
came  to  the  worst  she  could  only  have  the  kind- 
liest feeling  toward  him,  and  should  not  regard 
him  as  in  the  slightest  degree  responsible. 

“ (All,  bold  on,  hold  on  !”  he  protested.  “ You 
don’t  think  we’ve  made  a failure,  do  you  ?” 

“ Whv,  of  course,”  she  faltered,  while  March 
remained  gloomily  silent. 

“ Well,  I guess  we’ll  wait  for  the  official  count, 
first.  Even  New  York  hasn’t  gone  against  ns, 
arid  I guess  there’s  a majority  coming  down  to 
Harlem  River  that  could  sweep  everything  before 
it,  anyway.” 

“What  do  you  mean,  Fulkerson?”  March  de- 
manded sternly. 

“ Oh,  nothing ! Merely  that  News  Company  lias 
ordard  ten  thousand  now  ; and  you  know  we  had 
to  give  them  the  first  twenty  on  commission.” 

“What  do  you  mean?”  March  repeated;  his 
wife  held  her  breath. 

“ I mean  that  the  first  number  is  a booming 
success  already,  and  that  it’s  going  to  a hundred 
thousand  before  it  stops.  That  unanimity  and 
variety  of  censure  in  the  morning  papers,  coin- 
hilled  with  the  attractiveness  of  the  thing  itself, 
has  cleared  every  stand  in  the  city,  and  now  if 
the  favor  of  the  country  press  doesn’t  turn  the 
tide  against  us,  our  fortune’s  made.”  The  March- 
es remained  dumb.  “ Why,  look  here ! Didn’t  I 
tell  you  those  criticisms  would  lie  the  making  of 
us,  when  they  first  began  to  turn  you  blue  this 
morning,  March  ?” 

“ He  came  home  to  lunch  perfectly  sick,”  said 
Mrs.  March;  “and  I wouldn’t  let  him  go  hack 
again.” 

“Didn’t  I tell  you  so?”  Fulkerson  persisted. 

March  could  not  remember  that  he  had,  or 
that  he  had  been  anything  but  incoherently  and 
hysterically  joeose  over  tlie  papers,  but  he  said, 
“ Yes,  yes — I think-so.” 

“I  knew  it  from  the  start,”  said  Fulkerson. 
“The  only  other  person  who  took  those  criti- 
cisms in  the  right  spirit  was  Mother  Dryfoos — I’ve 
just  been  bolstering  up  the  Dryfoos  family.  She 
had  them  read  to  her  by  Mrs.  Mandcl,  and  she 
understood  them  to  he  all  the  most  fia tiering 
prophecies  of  success.  Well,  I didn’t  read  be- 
tween the  lines  to  that  extent,  quite;  but  I saw 
that  they  were  going  to  help  its,  if  there  was  any- 
thing in  us,  more  than  anything  that  could  have 
been  done.  And  there  was  something  in  us ! I 
tell  you,  March,  that  seven-shooting  self-cocking 
donkey  of  a Beaton  has  given  us  the  greatest 
start!  He’s  caught  on  like  a mice.  He’s  made 
the  thing  awfully  ehie ; it’s  jimmy ; there’s  lots 
of  dog  about  it.  lie’s  managed  that  process  so 
that  the  illustrations  look  as  expensive  as  first- 
class  wood-cuts,  and  they’re  cheaper  than  ehro- 
mos.  He’s  put  style  into  the  whole  thing.” 

“Oh,  yes,”  said  March,  with  eager  meekness, 
“ it’s  Beaton  that’s  done  it.” 

Fulkerson  read  jealousy  of  Beaton  in  Mrs. 
March’s  face.  “ Beaton  has  given  us  the  start 
because  his"  work  appeals  to  the  eye.  There’s 
no  denying  that  the  pictures  have  sold  this  first 
number;  but  I expect  the  literature  of  this  first 
number  to  sell  the  pictures  of  the  second.  I’ve 
been  reading  it  all  over,  nearly,  since  I found  how 
the  cat  was  jumping;  I was  anxious  about  it, 
and  I toll  you,  old  man,  it’s  e/otnl.  Yes,  sir ! I 
was  afraid  maybe  you  had  got  it  too  good,  with 
that  Boston  refinement  of  yours  ; hull  reckon  you 
haven’t.  I’ll  risk  it.  I don’t  see  how  you  got  so 
much  variety  into  so  few  things,  and  all  of  them 
palpitant,  all  of  ’em  on  the  keen  jump  with  actu- 
ality.’’ 

The  mixture  of  American  slang  with  the  jar- 
gon of  European  criticism  in  Fulkerson’s  talk 
made  March  smile,  but  his  wife  did  not  seem  to 
notice  it  in  her  exultation.  “That  is  just  what 
I say,”  she  broke  in.  “ It’s  perfectly  wonderful’, 
I never  was  anxious  about  it  a moment,  except, 
as  you  say,  Mr.  Fulkerson,  I was  afraid  it  might 
be  too  good.” 

They  went  on  in  an  anti  phony  of  praise  till 
March  said,  “Really.  I don’t  see  what’s  left  me 
but  to  strike  for  higher  wages.  I perceive  that 
I’m  indispensable." 

“ Why,  old  man.  you’re  coming  in  on  the  div- 
vv,  you  know,”  said  Fulkerson. 

They  both  laughed,  and  when  Fulkerson  was 
gone,  Mrs.  March  asked  her  husband  what  the 
divvy  was. 

“ It’s  a chicken  before  it’s  hatched.” 

“No!  Truly?” 

He  explained,  and  she  began  to  spend  the 
divvy. 

At  Mrs.  Leighton’s  Fulkerson  gave  Alma  all 
the  honor  of  the  success;  he  told  her  mother 
that  the  girl’s  design  for  the  cover  had  sold 
everv  number,  and  Mrs.  Leighton  believed  him. 

“ Well.  Ah  think  Ah  maglit  have  some  of  the 
glory.”  Miss  Woodburn  pouted.  “Where  am  Ah 
cornin’  in  ?” 

“ You’re  coining  in  on  the  cover  of  the  next 
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number,”  said  Fulkerson.  “ We’re  going  to  have 
your  face  there  ; Miss  Leighton’s  going  to  sketch 
it  in."  He  said  this  reckless  of  tlie  fact  that  he 
had  already  shown  them  the  design  of  the  second 
number,  which  was  Beaton’s  weird  bit  of  gas- 
country  landscape. 

“ Ah  don’t  see  why  you  don’t  wralite  the  fiction 
for  your  magazine,  Mr.  Fulkerson,”  said  the  girl. 

This  served  to  remind  Fulkerson  of  something. 
He  turned  to  her  father.  “ I’ll  tell  you  what. 
Colonel  Wondburn,  I want  Mr.  March  to  see  some 
chapters  of  that  book  of  yours.  I’ve  been  talk- 
ing to  him  about  it.” 

“ I do  not  think  it  would  add  to  the  popularity 
of  your  periodical,  sir,”  said  the  Colonel,  with  a 
stately  pleasure  in  being  asked.  “My  views  of  a 
civilization  based  upon  responsible  slavery  would 
hardly  be  acceptable  to  your  commercialized  so- 
ciety.” 

“ Well,  not  as  a practical  thing,  of  course,” 
Fulkerson  admitted.  “ But  as  something  retro- 
spective, speculative,  I believe  it  would  make  a 
hit.  There’s  so  much  going  on  now  about  social 
questions  ; I guess  people  would  like  to  read  it.” 

“I  do  not  know  that  my  work  is  intended  to 
amuse  people,”  said  the  Colonel,  with  some  state. 

“Mali  goodness ! Ah  only  wish  it  tea*,  then,” 
said  his  daughter;  and  she  added:  “Yes,  Mr. 
Fulkerson,  the  Colonel  will  he  very  glad  to  sub- 
mit po’tions  of  his  w oak  to  yo’  edito’.  We  want 
to  have  some  of  the  lionaw.  Perhaps  we  can 
say  we  helped  to  stop  yo’  magazine,  if  we  didn’t 
help  to  stawt  it.” 

They  all  laughed  at  her  boldness,  and  Fulker- 
son said,  “ It  ’ll  take  a good  deal  more  than  that 
to  slop  Kray  Other  UV-</\  The  Colonel’s  whole 
bool;  couldn’t  do  it.”  Then  he  looked  unhappy, 
for  Colonel  Woodburn  did  not  seem  to  enjoy  his 
reassuring  words;  but  Miss  Woodburn  came  to 
his  rescue.  “ You  niaght  illustrate  it  with  the 
po’ trait  of  the  awthor’s  daughtaw,  if  it’s  too  late 
for  the  covah.” 

“ Going  to  have  that  in  every  number,  Miss 
Woodburn,”  he  cried 

“Oh,  mah  goodness  !’’  she  said,  with  mock  hu- 
mility. 

Alma  sat  looking  at  her  piquant  head,  black, 
unconsciously  outlined  against  the  lamp,  as  she 
sat  working  by  the  table.  “Just  keep  still  a 
moment !” 

She  got  her  sketch-block'  and  pencils,  and  be- 
gan to  draw  ; Fulkerson  tilted  himself  forward 
and  looked  over  her  shoulder;  lie  smiled  out- 
wardly; inwardly  he  was  divided  la-tween  ad- 
miration of  Miss  Woodburn’s  arch  beauty  and 
appreciation  of  the  skill  which  reproduced  it; 
at  the  same  time  he  was  trying  to  remember 
whether  March  had  authorized  him  to  go  so  far 
as  to  ask  for  a sight  of  Colonel  Woodbtmi’s 
manuscript.  He  felt  that  he  had  trenched  iijk>ii 
March’s  province,  and  he  framed  one  apology  to 
him  for  bringing  the  editor  the  manuscript,  and 
another  to  the  author  for  bringing  it  back. 

“ Most  Ah  hold  raght  still  like  it  was  a pho- 
tograph ?”  asked  Miss  Woodburn,  “Can  Ah 
toak  ?” 

“ Talk  all  you  want,"  said  Alma,  squinting  her 
eves.  “ And  you  needn’t  be  either  adamantine, 

“Oh,  ho’  very  good  of  you!  Well,  if  Ah  can 
toak — go  on,  Mr.  Fulkerson  !” 

“Me  talk?  I can’t  breathe  till  this  thing  is 
done!”  sighed  Fulkerson;  at  that  point  of  his 
mental  drama  the  Colonel  was  behaving  rustilv 
about  the  return  of  his  manuscript,  and  he  felt 
that  he  was  looking  his  last  on  Miss  Woodburn’s 
profile. 

“Is  she  getting  it  raght?”  asked  the  girl. 

“ I don’t  know  w hich  is  which,”  said  Fu  kerson. 

“Oh,  Ah  hope  Ah  shall!  I don’t  want  to  go 
round  fcelin’  like  a sheet  of  papah  half  the 

“ You  could  rattle  on,  just  the  same,”  suggest- 
ed Alma. 

“ Oh,  now  ! Jost  listen  to  that,  Mr.  Fulkerson. 
Do  von  call  that  any  way  to  toak  to  people?” 

“ You  might  know  which  you  were  by  the  col- 
or,” Fulkerson  began,  and  then  he  broke  off  from 
the  personal  consideration  with  a business  inspi- 
ration, and  smacked  himself  on  the  knee:  “We 
could  print  it  in  color !” 

Mrs.  Leighton  gathered  up  her  sewing  and  held 
it  with  both  hands  in  her  lap,  while  she  came 
round,  and  looked  critically  at  the  sketch  and  the 
model  over  her  glasses.  “ It’s  very  good,  Alma,” 
she  said. 

Colonel  Woodburn  remained  restively  on  his 
side  of  the  table.  “ Of  course,  Mr.  Fulkerson, 
you  were  jesting,  sir,  when  you  spoke  of  printing 
a sketch  of  my  daughter.” 

“ Why,  I don’t  know — If  you  object — ” 

“ I do,  sir — decidedly,”  said  the  Colonel. 

“Then  that  settles  it,  of  course,"  said  Fulker- 
son. “ I only  meant — ” 

“ Indeed  it  doesn’t !”  cried  the  girl.  “ Who’s  to 
know  who  it’s  from  ? Ah’m  jost  set  on  havin’  it 
printed ! Ali’in  going  to  appear  as  the  head  of 
Slavery — in  opposition  to  the  head  of  Liberty." 

“-There’ll  lie  a revolution  inside  of  forty-eight 
hours,  and  we’ll  have  the  Colonel’s  system  going 
wherever  a copy  of  JStety  Other  Wnk  circulates,” 
said  Fulkerson.' 

“ This  sketch  belongs  to  me,”  Alma  interposed. 

“ I’m  not  going  to  let  it  he  printed.” 

“Oh,  mail  goodness!”  said  Miss  Woodburn, 
laughing  good-humoredly.  “That’s  bccose  you 
were  brought  up  to  hate  slaverv.” 

“ I should  like  Mr.  Beaton  to  see  it,”  said  Mrs. 
Leighton,  in  a sort  of  absent  tone.  She  added, 
to  Fulkerson  : “ I rather  expected  he  might  be  in, 
to-night.” 

“ Well,  if  he  comes,  we’ll  leave  it  to  Beaton,” 
Fulkerson  said,  with  relief  in  the  solution,  and  ail 
anxious  glance  at  the  Colonel,  across  the  table,  to 
see  how  he  took  that  form  of  the  joke.  Miss 
Woodburn  intercepted  his  glance  and  laughed, 
and  Fulkerson  laughed  too,  but  rather  forlornly. 

Alma  set  her  lips  primly  and  turned  her  head 
first  on  one  side  and  then  on  the  other  to  look  at 


the  sketch.  “ I don’t  think  we’ll  leave  it  to  Mr. 
Beaton,  even  if  he  comes.” 

“We  left  the  other  design  for  the  cover  in 
Beaton,”  Fulkerson  insinuated.  “I  guess  you 
needn’t  be  afraid  of  him." 

“Is  it  a question  of  my  being  afraid  ?”  Alma 
asked;  she  seemed  coolly  intent  on  her  drawing. 

“Miss  Leighton  thinks  he  ought  to  be  afraid 
of  her,”  Miss  Woodburn  explained. 

“ It’s  a question  of  hi*  courage,  then  ?”  said 
Alma. 

“ Well,  I don’t  think  there  are  many  young 
ladies  that  Beaton’s  afraid  of,”  said  Fulkerson, 
giving  himself  the  respite  of  this  purely  random 
remark,  while  he  interrogated  the  faces  of  Mrs 
Leighton  and  Colonel  Woodburn  for  some  light 
upon  the  tendency  of  their  daughters’  words. 

He  was  not  helped  by  Mrs.  Leighton's  saying, 
with  a certain  anxiety,  “1  don’t  know  what  you 
mean,  Mr.  Fulkerson.” 

“ Well,  you’re  as  much  in  the  dark  as  I am  my- 
self, then,”  said  Fulkerson.  “I  suppose  I meant 
that  Beaton  is  rather — a — favotite,  you  know. 
The  women  like  him.” 

Mrs.  Leighton  sighed,  and  Colonel  Woodburn 
rose  and  left  the  room. 

XV. 

Iii  the  silence  that  followed,  Fulkerson  looked 
from  one  lady  to  the  other  with  dismay.  “ I seem 
to  have  put  my  foot  in  it,  somehow,”  he  suggest- 
ed, and  Miss  Woodburn  gave  a cry  of  laughter. 

“I’oo’  Mr.  Fulkerson!  Kon'  Mr.  Fulkerson! 
Papa  thout  you  wanted  him  to  go.” 

“ Wanted  him  to  go?”  repeated  Fulkerson. 

“ We  always  mention  Mr.  Beaton  when  we  want 
to  get  rid  of  papa." 

“ Well,  it  seems  to  me  that  I hare  noticed  that 
he  didn’t  take  much  interest  in  Beaton,  as  a gen- 
eral topic.  But  I don’t  know  that  I ever  saw  it 
drive  him  out  of  the  room  before.” 

“ Well,  lie  isn’t  always  to  bad,"  said  Miss 
Woodburn.  “But  it  was  a case  of  hate  at  fir.-t 
sight,  and  it  seems  to  be  glowin’  on  papa.” 

“ Well.  I can  understand  that,”  said  Fulker- 
son. “ The  impulse  to  destroy  Beaton  is  some- 
thing that  everybody  has  to  struggle  against,  at 
the  start.” 

“ I must  say,  Mr.  Fulkerson,”  said  Mrs.  Leigh- 
ton in  the  tremor  through  which  she  nerved  herself 
to  differ  openly  with  any  one  she  liked,  “ I never 
had  to  struggle  with  anything  of  the  kind,  in  re- 
gard to  Mr.  Beaton.  He  lias  always  been  most 
respectful  and — and  considerate,  with  me,  what- 
ever he  has  been  with  others." 

“Well,  of  course,  Mrs.  Leighton!”  Fulkerson 
came  back  in  a soothing  tone.  “But  you  see 
you’re  the  rule  that  proves  the  exception.  I was 
speaking  of  the  wav  men  felt  about  Beaton.  It’s 
different  with  ladies  ; I just  said  so.” 

“Is  it  always  different?”  Alma  asked,  lifting 
her  head  and  her  hand  from  her  drawing,  and 
staring  at  it  absently. 

Fulkerson  pushed  his  hands  both  through  his 
whiskers.  “ Look  here ! Look  here !’’  he  said. 

“ Won’t  somebody  start  some  other  subject  ? We 
haven’t  had  the  weather  up,  vet,  have  we  ? Or 
the  oja-ra?  What  is  the  matter  with  a few  re- 
marks about  polities?” 

“ Why,  I thoat  you  Iahked  to  toak  about  the 
staff  of  yo’  magazine,”  said  Miss  Woodburn. 

“ Oh,  I do  !”  said  Fulkerson.  “ But  not  al- 
ways about  the  same  member  of  it.  He  gets 
monotonous,  when  . he  doesn’t  get  complicated. 
I’ve  just  come  round  from  the  Marches’,”  he  add- 
ed, to  Mrs.  Leighton. 

“ I suppose  they’ve  got  thoroughly  settled  in 
their  apartment  hv  this  time."  Mrs.  Leighton 
said  something  like  this  whenever  the  Marches 
were  mentioned.  At  the  bottom  of  her  heart  she 
had  not  forgiven  them  for  not  taking  her  rooms; 
she  had  liked  their  looks  so  much;  and  she  was 
always  hoping  that  they  were  uncomfortable  or 
dissatisfied;  she  could  not  help  wanting  them 
punished  a little. 

“Well,  yes;  as  much  as  they  ever  will  Ik*,” 
Fulkerson  answered.  “ The  Boston  style  is  pret- 
ty different,  you  know  ; and  the  Marches  are  old- 
fashioned  folks,  and  I reckon  they  never  went  in 
much  for  bric-4-brac.  They’ve  put  away  nine  or 
ten  barrels  of  dragon  candlesticks,  but  they  keep 
finding  new  ones.” 

“Their  landlady  has  just  joined  our  class,” 
said  Alma.  “Isn’t  her  name  Green?  She  hap- 
pened to  see  m v copy  of  Kerry  Other  Week,  and 
said  she  knew  the  editor;  and  told  me.” 

“Well,  it’s  a little  world,”  said  Fulkerson. 
“Yon  seem  to  be  touching  elbows  with  every- 
body. Just  think  of  your  having  had  our  head 
translator  for  a model.” 

“Ah  think  that  vour  whole  publication  re 
volves  around  the  Leighton  family,"  said  Miss 
Woodburn. 

“That’s  pretty  much  so,”  Fulkerson  admitted. 

“ Anyhow,  the  publisher  seems  disposed  to  do 
so.” 

“Arc  you  the  publisher?  I thought  it  was 
Mr.  Drvfoos,”  said  Alma. 

“ it  is.” 

“Oh !” 

The  tone  and  the  word  gave  Fulkerson  a dis- 
comfort w hich  he  promptly  confessed.  “ Missed 
again.” 

The  girls  laughed,  and  he  regained  something 
of  his  lost  spirits,  and  smiled  iq>on  their  gayet.v, 
which  lasted  beyond  any  apparent  reason  for  it. 

Miss  Woodburn  asked,  “ And  is  Mr.  Dryfoos 
senio’  anything  like  ouah  Mr.  Dryfoos?” 

“ Not  the  least.” 

“ But  lie’s  jost  as  exemplary  ?” 

“Yes;  in  his  way.” 

“Well,  Ah  wish  Ah  could  see  all  those  pinks 
of  puffeetion  togethah,  once.” 

“ Wh  v,  look  here ! I’ve  been  thinking  I’d  cele- 
brate a little,  when  the  old  gentleman  gets  back. 
Have  a little  supper — something  of  that  kind. 
How  would  you  like  to  let  me  have  your  parlors 
for  it,  Mrs.  Leighton  ? You  ladies  could  siaud  on 
the  stairs,  and  have, a peep  at  us,  in  the  bunch.” 
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“ Oh,  mah  ! What  a privilege ! And  will  Miss 
Alma  be  there,  with  the  otliah  contributors  ? All 
shall  jost  expah  of  envy!" 

“She  won’t  be  there  in  person,”  said  Fulker- 
son, “ but  she’ll  be  represented  by  the  head  of 
the  art  department.” 

“ Mah  goodness ! And  who’ll  the  head  of  the 
publishing  department  represent!1” 

“ He  can  represent  you,”  said  Alma. 

“ Well,  All  want  to  be  represented,  someho’.” 

“ We’ll  have  the  banquet  the  night  before  you 
appear  on  the  cover  of  our  fourth  number,”  said 
Fulkerson. 

“ Ah  tlioat  that  was  doubly  fo’bidden,”  said 
Miss  Woodburn.  “By  the  stern  parent  and  the 
envious  awtust.” 

“We’ll  get  Beaton  to  get  round  them,  some- 
how. I guess  we  can  trust  him  to  manage  that.” 

Mrs.  Leighton  sighed  her  resentment  of  the  im- 
plication. 

“ I always  feel  that  Mr.  Beaton  doesn’t  do  him- 
self justice,”  she  began. 

Fulkerson  could  not  forego  the  chance  of  a 
joke.  “Well,  maybe  he  would  rather  temper 
justice  with  mercy  in  a case  like  his.”  This 
made  both  the  younger  ladies  laugh.  “ I judge 
this  is  my  chance  to  get  off  with  my  life,”  lie 
added,  and  he  rose  as  he  spoke.  “ Mrs.  Leighton, 
I am  about  the  only  man  of  my  sex  who  doesn’t 
thirst  for  Beaton’s  blood  most  of  the  time.  But 
I know  him,  and  I don’t,  lie’s  more  kinds  of  a 
good  fellow  than  people  generally  understand. 
He  don’t  wear  his  heart  upon  his  sleeve — his 
ulster  sleeve,  anyway.  You  can  always  count 
me  on  your  side  when  it’s  a question  of  finding 
Beaton  not  guilty  if  lie’ll  leave  the  State.” 

Alma  set  her  drawing  against  the  wall,  in 
rising  to  say  good-night  to  Fulkerson.  He  bent 
over  on  his  stick  to  look  at  it.  “ Well,  it’s  beau- 
tiful,” he  sighed,  with  unconscious  sincerity. 

Alma  made  him  a courtesy  of  mock  modesty. 
“Thanks  to  Miss  Woodburn.” 

“Oh,  no!  All  she  had  to  do  was  simply  to 
stay  put.” 

“ Don’t  you  think  Ah  might  have  improved  it 
if  Ah  had  looked  better?”  the  girl  asked, gravely. 

“Oh,  you  couldn't /”  said  Fulkerson,  and  he 
went  off  triumphant  in  their  applause  and  their 
cries  of  “ Which  ? which  ?” 

Mrs.  Leighton  sank  deep  into  an  accusing 


gloom  when  at  last  she  found  herself  alone  with 
her  daughter.  “ I don’t  know  what  you  are 
thinking  about,  Alma  Leighton.  If  you  don’t 
like  Mr.  Benton — ” 

“ I don’t.” 

“You  don’t?  You  know  better  than  that. 
You  know  that  you  did  care  for  him.” 

“Oh!  That’s  a very  different  thing.  That’s 
a thing  that  can  be  got  over.” 

“Got  over!”  repeated  Mrs.  Leighton,  aghast. 

“ Of  course,  it  can  ! Don’t  be  romantic,  mam- 
ma. People  get  over  dozens  of  such  fancies. 
They  even  marry  for  iove  two  or  three  times.” 

“Never!”  cried  her  mother,  doing  her  best  to 
feel  shocked,  and  at  last  looking  it. 

Her  looking  it  had  no  effect  upon  Alma. 
“You  can  easily  get  over  caring  for  people;  but 
von  can’t  get  over  liking  them — if  you  like  them 
because  they  are  sweet  and  good.  That’s  what 
lasts.  I was  a simple  goose,  and  he  imposed 
upon  me  because  he  was  a sophisticated  goose. 
Now  the  case  is  reversed.” 

“He  dot*  care  for  you,  now.  You  can  see  it. 
Why  do  you  encourage  him  to  come  here?” 

“ I don’t,”  said  Alma.  “ I will  tell  him  to  keep 
away  if  you  like.  But  whether  he  comes  or  goes, 
it  will  be  the  same.” 

“ Not  to  him,  Alma  ! He  is  in  love  with  you !” 

“ He  has  never  said  so.” 

“ A nil  you  would  really  let  him  say  so,  when  you 
intend  to  refuse  him  ?” 

“ I can’t  very  well  refuse  him  till  he  does  say  so.” 

This  was  undeniable.  Mrs.  Leighton  could 
only  demand  in  an  awful  tone,  “ May  I ask  w/ty 
— if  you  cared  for  him  ; and  I know  you  cure  for 
him  still — you  wiH  refuse  him?” 

Alma  laughed.  “ Because — because  I’m  wedded 
to  my  Art,  and  I’m  not  going  to  commit  bigamy, 
whatever  I do.” 

“ Alma !” 

“ Well,  then,  because  I don’t  like  him — that  is, 
I don’t  believe  in  him,  and  don’t  trust  him.  He’s 
fascinating,  but  he’s  false  and  he’s  fickle.  He 
can’t  help  it,  I dare  say.” 

“ And  you  are  perfectly  hard.  Is  it  possible 
that  you  were  actually  pleased  to  have  Mr.  Ful- 
kerson tease  you  about  Mr.  Dryfoos  ?” 

“Oh,  good  night,  now,  mamma!  This  is  be- 
coming personal.” 

[to  iib  ooNTiNUrn. ) 


THE  FESTIVE  DECORATION  OF  A CITY. 
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BY  POULTNEY  BIGELOW. 


When  the  King  of  Italy  entered  Berlin  ns  the 
guest  of  his  great  ally  the  German  Emperor,  he 
was  much  pleased  to  note  the  way  in  which  plas- 
tic art  had  contributed  to  make  the  occasion  mem- 
orable. The  city  looked  as  though  for  weeks 
nothing  had  been  done  save  to  create  festive  dec- 
orations, and  since  the  triumphal  entry  of  the 
German  troops  after  the  late  war  with  France,  it 
would  be  hard  to  mention  an  event  that  has 
evoked  a higher  order  of  artistic  decoration.  The 
spirit  which  in  New  York  reared  the  graceful 
arch  at  Washington  Square  here  produced  a co- 
lossal impersonation  of  the  German  capital,  Bero- 
lina.  She  is  proudly  welcoming  her  guest  from 
beyond  the  Alps,  stretching  toward  him  an  open 
palm,  from  which  fall  olive  leaves. 

Much  there  is  about  this  splendid  monument 
that  strikes  the  political  critic.  The  beautiful 
features  of  the  statue  strangely  resemble  those  of 
the  Dowager  Empress  Victoria,  daughter  of  the 
Queen  of  England.  The  monument  glorifies,  not 
Germany,  but  Berlin,  and  the  glorious  sense  of 
beauty  and  power  that  animates  the  whole  says 
plainlv  that  Berlin  has  no  reason  to  be  ashamed 
of  herself. 
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The  story  is  told  in  the  clubs  that  the  Berlin 
City  Fathers  were  indisposed  to  assist  the  Emper- 
or in  entertaining  Umberto  on  this  occasion,  be- 
cause they  had  recently  received  from  his  Majesty 
a sharp  lecture  in  regard  to  the  way  the  papers 
had  spoken  of  him  and  the  late  Emperor  Frederick. 
The  Burgomaster  ran  away,  concealed  himself  at 
some  spa,  and  left  orders  that  no  one  should 
trouble  him  on  business.  Thus  it  happened  that, 
a week  before  Umberto  was  to  arrive,  Berlin  had 
not  voted  one  thaler  toward  making  the  streets 
look  pretty.  In  this  dilemma  the  Emperor  was 
nppealed  to,  for  there  is  nothing  in  the  Prussian 
Constitution  that  can  force  a civic  corporation 
to  look  cheerfully  against  its  will. 

The  Emperor,  with  the  tact  for  which  he  is 
celebrated,  took  in  the  situation  at  a glance,  and 
immediately  telegraphed  to  the  Burgomaster 
thanks  for  his  co-operation  on  the  festive  occa- 
sion. This  message  was  of  course  incomprehen- 
sible to  the  reverend  seuior,  for  he  had  left  Ber- 
lin for  the  very  purpose  of  making  it  impossible 
to  give  Umberto  a civic  reception.  On  receiving 
the  imperial  despatch,  therefore,  his  first  feeling 
was  of  amazement;  his  second,  that  the  City 


Fathers  must  have  made  promises  to  his  Majes- 
ty of  which  he  had  not  been  informed  ; his  third, 
that  he  must  post  to  Berlin  and  immediately 
straighten  matters  out.  He  calls  on  one  official 
and  then  the  other;  each  shrugs  his  shoulders 
and  swears  he  kuows  nothing  about  the  despatch. 
Meantime  precious  time  is  Hying.  There  are  three 
days  left.  The  Emperor  is  evidently  counting 
upon  the  city  for  a festive  display.  Some  one 
has  clearly  given  their  imperial  master  a wrong 
impression,  and  if  the  city  is  to  do  anything,  it 
must  be  worthy  of  its  reputation. 

All  at  once  then  all  is  bustle.  In  three  days 
Berlin  is  waving  with  bunting,  and  in  that  short 
time  is  reared  the  beautiful  Berolina,  the  work 
of  Hundriescr,  that  rises  proudly  to  the  occasion 
in  spite  of  the  short  time  allowed  for  preparation. 

The  American  flag  over  our  consulate  seems 
to  wave  in  sympathy  with  her  olive  twigs,  and  to 
suggest  a Teutonic  Goddess  of  Liberty  offering 
the  blessings  of  peace  to  this  generation  of  sol- 
diers. The  U at  the  base  of  the  monument 
might  be  easily  crossed  with  an  S,  in  order  to 
make  our  flag  feel  still  more  at  home,  permission 
for  which,  however,  might  be  difficult  to  obtain 
from  the  bearded  policeman  who  is  standing 
close  by. 

This  monument  will  soon  be  taken  down  from 
its  present  proud  position,  and  cast  into  metal  to 
adorn — a beer-garden. 


THE  VENUS  OF  VIENNE. 

Can  there  be’  a rival  of  the  Venus  of  Milo? 
When  in  1877  the  Hermes  was  uplifted  from  his 
bed  of  clay,  and  the  soft  moss  scraped  from  his 
cheeks,  there  stood  erect  a work  believed  to  be  of 
Praxiteles.  It  was  not  a supreme  deity,  but  a 
subordinate  god.  You  can  see  that,  for  the  head 
of  Hermes  shows  nothing  of  that  great  will  power 
which  stamped  the  god.  But  for  grace,  elegance, 
the  idealization  of  the  human  form,  though  the 
Hermes  be  legless  from  the  knees  downward,  one 
foot  alone  remaining,  the  subtle,  penetrating  se- 
cret of  Greek  art  is  there.  Apart  entirely  from  the 
character  of  the  figures,  comparing  art  with  art, 
did  the  Venus  of  Milo  lose  after  the  discovery  of  the 
Ilermes  a tittle  of  her  greatness  ? She  still  reigns 
as  imperially  as  would  the  mistress  over  her  ser- 
vant, for  she  might  in  her  mythological  sovereign- 
ty have  bidden  Hermes  carry  her  messages  to 
earth.  There  she  stands  in  the  gallery  of  the 
Louvre  as  magnificently  impressive  as  ever. 

Is  there,  however, a rival  to  her?  It  seems  to 
be  as  one  of  the  limitations,  narrowing  down  hu- 
man judgment,  that  any  one  great  work  should 
be  pitted  against  another.  Do  we  appreciate 
Beethoven  better,  when  making  a parallelism  be- 
tween him  and  Mozart?  The  illustration  gives 
an  accurate  idea  of  another  famous  statue, 
known  as  the  Venus  of  Vienne.  It  has  been 
taken  from  the  cast  made  under  the  direction 
of  the  officials  of  the  Louvre,  and  recently  brought 
to  the  United  States.  The  original  is  placed  in 
the  one  position  in  the  world  where  it  could 
stand  and  suffer  no  disparagement;  that  is,  in  the 
same  salle  in  the  Louvre  where  towers  the  Venus 
of  Milo.  There  is  no  Greek  statue  of  a woman 
existing  to-day,  save  this  Venus  of  Vienne,  that 
could  bear  such  juxtaposition.  Each  statue  holds 
her  place;  neither  suffers  by  comparison.  There 
are  some  critics  who  carry  refinement  of  art  so 
far,  however,  as  to  declare,  after  careful  study, 
that  there  is  a naturalness  about  the  Veuus  of 
Vienne,  a want  of  formality,  which  makes  her  the 
greater  of  the  two  statues.  If  the  pose  of  the 
Venus  of  Milo  be  imperious — for  she  stands  as 
if  to  command — the  position  of  the  Venus  of 
Vienne  differs.  She  belongs  to  that  class,of  Ve- 
nuses  known  ns  the  accroupi,  and  that  as  a set 
name  is  an  unfortunate  one,  because  the  innjor 
part  of  the  accronpi  are  more  or  less  meretricious. 

The  history  of  this  Venus  is  as  follows.  She 
was  found  about  half  a century  ago  in  a faubourg 
of  Vienne,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Rhone,  in 
France.  For  some  years,  covered  with  a thick 
crust  of  oxide  of  iron,  arising  from  the  ferrugi- 
nous character  of  the  soil  in  which  she  had  slept 
so  long,  she  was  unsightly,  and  had  been  stowed 
away  in  a lumber-room  as  of  little  worth.  Two 
men  possessing  the  keenest  insight  into  art, 
Stendahl  and  Merimee,  got,  however,  a glimpse  of 
her,  and  by  intuition  knew  that,  ignoble  as  she 
seemed,  there  was  concealed  greatness.  In  1813, 
Prosper  Merimde,  in  his  Lettrcs  d nne  Inconttne, 
writes : “ I saw  at  Vienne,  some  days  ago,  an  an- 
tique statue  which  upset  all  my  ideas  about  Roman 
statuary.  I had  heretofore  believed  in  the  tine 
idea  of  what  is  conventional  intervening  in  the 
imitation  of  nature."  Little  by  little  the  exist- 
ence of  some  marvel  of  art  to  be  found  at  Vienne 
was  bruited  about.  It  is  by  no  means  uncom- 
mon to  disinter  statues  in  France  or  Italy  be- 
longing to  Roman  periods.  In  one  hundred  stat- 
ues thus  found  the  chances  are  that  uinetv-nine 
of  them  have  only  an  arclueological  and  no  ar- 
tistic worth.  Age  only  can  impart  to  them  a cer- 
tain amount  of  curiosity.  All  old  things  are  not 
necessarily  good.  The  very  fact  that  the  statues 
found  belonging  to  the  Roman  times  were  copies, 
deprived  them  of  merit,  for  there  always  must  be 
a wide  difference  between  an  original  and  the 
imitation  of  it. 

If  the  story  of  this  Venus  is  to  be  credited,  Mr. 
Newton,  of  the  Briti-h  Museum,  was  the  first  who 
was  struck  with  the  money  value  of  this  statue, 
and  wanted  to  buy  it.  In  1877  it  was  exhibited 
at  the  Lyons  Exhibition.  There  its  transcendental 
greatness  was  made  clearer,  and  soon  after  it  be- 
came the  property  of  the  French  government. 
In  1878  the  statue  was  placed  in  the  Louvre, 
and  it  devolved  on  M.  Ftdix  Ravisson  to  describe 
it.  It  required  the  services  of  the  experts  at  the 
Louvre  to  remove  the  last  remnants  of  the  crust 
which  masked  the  beauty  of  the  flesh.  Soft  pieces 
of  wood  were  used,  and  little  by  little  appeared 
all  the  soft  and  pliant  contours  of  this  exquisite 
form.  It  was  a statue  carved  from  the  purest 


Parian  marble,  and  finished  to  the  utmost  per- 
fection man’s  brains  and  hands  can  impart  to 
stone.  Was  it  Roman  or  Greek  ait?  Was  it  a 
copy  of  some  original  of  the  best  time  of  Alex- 
ander or  of  the  first  of  the  Ctesars  ? Might  this 
Venus  be  classed  as  of  the  school  of  Praxiteles, 
or  of  Lysippus  ? It  is  by  no  means  easy  to  de- 
cide at  once  between  what  is  true  Greek  and  the 
best  Roman  art,  especially  when  statuary  is  found 
in  Roman  soil  or  in  a Roman  colony.  As  Rome 
was  mistress  of  the  world,  why  might  she  itot 
have  bought  the  choicest  of  Greek  works  of  the 
past  and  carried  them  to  the  imperial  city  ? Is 
the  authenticity  of  great  works  of  the  old  masters 
to  be  doubted  or  their  source  of  origin  to  be 
questioned  because  in  centuries  yet  to  come 
they  will  be  found  in  Paris,  London,  Berlin,  or 
New  York  ? As  a recent  writer  has  put  it,  Greece 
could  never  have  supplied  artists  enough  to  make 
the  almost  incredible  number  of  statues  existing 
in  Rome.  What  a legion  of  sculptors  must  have 
plied  the  chisel  in  order  to  supply  Scaurus  with 
the  3000  statues  required  by  him  for  the  embel- 
lishment of  his  theatre!  If,  then,  as  Merimee 
and  M.  Ravisson  believes,  this  Venus  is  Roman 
work,  the  sculptor  who  worked  in  Italy  might 
or  might  not  have  been  a Greek.  If  he  were 
Roman  born,  he  was  an  artist  supreme  in  his 
calling.  When  comparisons  are  made  between 
sculptors’  art,  and  the  figures  are  of  men,  then 
the  bold  freedom  of  the  Greek  is  at  once  evident. 
We  see  not  so  much  the  strong  muscular  de- 
velopment cut  out  as  clearly  indicated.  It  was 
the  decision  of  the  Greek  touch  which  stamped 
his  work  and  made  it  legible. 

Rome  bowed  to  Greece  as  to  art,  just  as  the 
rest  of  the  world  does  now  to  France.  Returning, 
then,  to  this  Venus  of  Vienne,  if  she  be  Roman, 
or  even  a copy  of  an  original  Greek  statue  made 
in  Italy  and  carried  to  France,  her  great  beauty 
is  not  thereby  in  the  least  diminished.  All  it 
shows  is  that,  if  generally  Roman  art  was  a de- 
based art,  there  were  exceptions.  Mr.  Brainier 
Matthews,  in  a late  paper  in  Harper’s  Weekly, 
entithd  “ Notes  on  the  Parisian  Theatres,”  says 
that,  reading  many  articles  by  dramatic  critics, 

“ he  wondered  whether  or  not  they  knew  any 
more  than  he  did.”  In  the  discussion  of  an 
equally  difficult  subject,  rendered  even  more  com- 
plex by  the  remoteness  of  time,  sometimes  the 
student  in  art  finds  it  quite  impossible  to  settle 
definitely  what  is  Greek  or  Roman  art  within  a 
range  of  at  least  two  centuries.  Upon  the  part 
of  those  who  are  authorities  on  such  subjects  there 
is  the  inclination  to  be  unnecessarily  dogmatic. 
What  becomes  evident  is  that  Athens  did  not 
give  alone  all  the  masters  of  art  to  Greece. 

The  statue  in  the  original  has  lost  both  feet 
from  the  ankles,  and  there  have  been  added  feet' 
in  plaster.  Ineffectual  search  has  been  made  for 
the  head.  It  looks  as  if  that  poor  head  never  is 
to  be  discovered.  The  arms  are  stretched  to  the 
left,  and  marvellously  has  the  sculptor  overcome 
the  difficulties  of  the  position.  Again  the  ques- 
tion  is  raised,  What  did  those  arms  seek?  M. 
Ravisson  surmises  that  from  a certain  rough  spot 
left  on  the  right  leg  a vase  was  placed  just 
there.  He  thinks  that  this  female  figure  is  but 
one  of  a group.  Who  among  sculptors  of  to- 
day dares  make  successfully  more  than  two  fig- 
ures on  the  same  pedestal  ? If,  then,  the  one 
figure,  or  the  Venus  of  Milo,  is  but  part  of  a 
work  as  it  originally  existed,  how  superb,  how 
self-reliant,  was  that  art  that  gives  us  bv  accident 
fragments,  as  it  were,  and  that  these  fragments 
are  still  so  impressive! 

On  the  back  of  this  figure  is  seen  a part  of  a 
small  hand,  only  the  finger  and  the  back  of  a lit- 
tle hand.  The  main  figure  being  larger  than  life, 
this  babv  hand  is  about  in  the  same  proportion. 
It  would  then  belong  to  a child  to-day.  Was  it 
a Cupid  ? Was  it  a mortal  child  ? 

Certain  furrows  in  the  figure  show  indifference 
as  to  their  concealment.  The  bending  of  the 
woman's  body  might  induce  this  accentuation. 
The  reasons  for  making  these  so  pronouuced  have 
caused  vexation  of  spirit  on  the  part  of  those 
discussing  the  merits  of  the  figure.  M.  Ravis- 
son,  explaining  the  position  of  the  arm,  which 
would  be  extended  across  the  body,  the  arm  now 
no  longer  existing,  shows  how  it  would  have  been 
close  to  the  body,  and  thus  concealed  or  shaded 
the  lower  part  of  the  statue.  Tiiis  is  the  most 
natural  of  conclusions,  and  the  right  one.  It 
would  be  as  if  to  ignore,  on  the  part  of  the  critic, 
the  admirablg.quality  of  the  unknown  artist,  who 
followed  in  his  modelling  every  rising,  palpita- 
ting swell  of  that  gracious  body,  and  to  have 
supposed  him  incapable  of  making  his  Parian 
marble  plastic  where  or  when  lie  pleased. 

A headless  body,  as  is  this  statue,  the  grandeur 
of  it  is  impressive.  It  is  more  womanly  than  the 
austere  Venus  of  Milo.  After  all,  the  feeling 
which  the  artist  has  in  looking  at  this  cast  is  that 
of  wonder,  amazement,  and  something  akin  to  de- 
pression. He  racks  his  brain  in  order  to  find  out 
what  it  was  that  gave  this  artist  of  the  past  such 
inspirations,  and  he  wouders  whether  the  time 
ever  will  come  when  such  forms  can  be  repeated. 
The  model  of  to-day  permits  him  to  copy  her, 
but  he  knows  he  is  only  imitative  of  the  com- 
monplace. The  nobler  inspirations,  tlint  balance 
before  mentioned  of  the  physical  and  spiritual, 
he  is  afraid  have  forever  escaped  the  modern 
artist. 

In  the  United  States,  since  we  cannot  have  the 
originals,  it  is  not  difficult  to  obtain  casts.  So 
that  art  students  should  become  better  acquaint- 
ed with  what  will  give  them  new  ideas,  and  widen 
their  acquaintance  with  the  grander  epochs  of 
the  past,  this  illustration  is  given.  The  hope  is 
entertained  that  this  Veuus  of  Vienne  will  be 
added  to  our  cast  collections,  for  the  most  care- 
fully prepared  print,  as  is  the  one  found  in  this 
issue  of  Harper' i Weekly,  gives  at  l>cst  but  one 
view  of  a figure  the  beauty  and  imposing  quality 
of  which  become  manifest  no  matter  how  ap- 
proached. Above  all,  no  chaster  statue  ever  was 
cut  in  stone.  Barnet  Phillips. 
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OUR  FIR  ATE  HOARD. 

BY  THOMAS  A.  JANVIER. 


My  proa t-groa  t- groa t- un el e was  one  of  tlio  many 
sturdy,  honest,  high-spirited  men  to  whom  the 
oarlv  years  of  the  hist  century  pave  birth.  He 
was  a brave  man  ami  a ready  lighter,  yet  was  he 
ever  controlled  in  his  actions  hv  so  nice  a repurd 
fill-  the  fee  Imps  of  others,  and  through  the  strong 
fibre  of  his  hardy  nature  ran  a strain  of  such  al- 
most womanly  pentleiiess  and  tenderness,  that 
throughout  the  rather  exceptionally  wide  circle 
of  his  acquaintance  he  was  very  generally  beloved. 

Hv  profession  he  was  a pirate,  and  although  it 
is  not  becoming  in  me,  perhaps,  to  speak  boast- 
ingly  of  a blood-relation,  I would  he  doing  his 
memory  injustice  did  I not  add  that  he  was  one 
of  the  ablest  and  most  successful  pirates  of  his 
time.  His  usual  cruising-ground  was  between 
the  capes  of  the  Chesapeake  and  the  lower  end 
of  Long  Island,  yet  now  and  then,  as  opportunity 
offered,  he  would  take  a run  to  the  New  England 
coast,  and  in  winter  he  frequently  would  drop 
down  to  the  s’uthard  and  do  a pood  stroke  of 
business  off  the  Spanish  Main.  His  home  station, 
however,  was  the  Delaware  coast,  and  his  family 
lived  in  Lewes,  being  quite  the  upper  crust  of 
Lewes  society  as  it  then  was  constituted.  When 
his  schooner,  the  J lartha  Ann,  was  off  duty,  she 
usually  was  harbored  in  Kehobolh  Ilay.  That 
was  a pretty  pood  harbor  for  pirate  schooners  in 
those  days. 

My  great-great-great-uncle  threw  himself  into 
his  profession  in  the  hearty  fashion  that  was  to 
lie  expected  from  a man  of  his  sincere,  earnest 
character.  He  toiled  early  and  late  at  sea,  and 
on  shore  he  regulated  the  affairs  of  his  family 
so  that  his  expenses  should  be  well  within  his 
large  though  somewhat  fluctuating  income,  and 
the  result  of  his  prudence  in  affairs  was  that  he 
saved  the  greater  portion  of  what  he  earned.  The 
people  of  Lewes  respected  him  greatly,  and  the 
bovs  of  the  town  were  bidden  to  emulate  his 
steady  business  ways  and  habit  of  thrift.  He 
was,  too,  a man  of  public  spirit.  At  his  own  cost 
and  charge  he  renewed  the  town  pump;  and  he 
presented  the  church — he  was  a very  regular 
church-goer  when  on  shore — with  a large  hell  of 
singularly  sweet  tone  that  had  come  into  his  pos- 
session after  a casual  encounter  with  a Cuban- 
bound  galleon  off  the  Bahama  Banks. 

And  vet  when  at  last  my  gieat-great-great-un- 
cle,  in  the  fulness  of  his  years  and  virtues,  was 
gathered  to  his  fathers,  and  the  sweet-toned 
Spanish  bell  tolled  his  requiem,  everybody  was 
very  much  surprised  to  find  that  of  the  fine  for- 
tune accumulated  during  his  successful  business 
career  nothing  worth  speaking  of  could  be  found. 
The  house  thut  he  owned  in  Lewes,  the  handsome 
furniture  that  it  contained,  and  a sea-chest  in 
which  were  some  odds  and  ends  of  silver-ware 
(of  a Spanish  make),  and  some  few  pieces-of- 
eight  and  doubloons,  constituted  the  whole  of  his 
visible  wealth. 

For  my  great-great-great-aunt,  with  a family 
of  five  soils  and  seven  daughters  (including  three 
sets  of  twins)  all  under  eleven  years  of  age,  the 
outlook  was  a sorry  one.  She  was  puzzled,  too, 
to  think  what  had  gone  with  the  great  fortune 
that  certainly  had  existed,  and  so  was  everybody 
else.  The  explanation  that  finally  was  adopted 
was  that  mv  great-great-great-uncle,  in  accord- 
ance with  well  - established  pirate  usage,  had 
buried  his  treasure  somewhere,  and  had  taken 
the  seat  of  its  burial-place  with  him  to  another 
and  a better  world.  Probability  was  given  to 
this  conjecture  by  the  fact  that  he  had  died  in 
something  of  a hurry.  He  had  been  brought 
ashore  bv  his  men  after  an  unexpected  (and  by 
him  uninvited)encounler  with  a King’s  ship  off  the 
capes  of  the  Delaware.  One  of  his  legs  was  shot 
off,  and  his  head  was  pretty  well  laid  open  by  a 
desperate  cutlass  slash.  He  already  was  in  a 
raging  fever,  and  although  the  best  medical  ad- 
vice in  Lewes  was  procured,  he  died  that  very 
night.  As  he  lay  dying  his  talk  was  wild  and  in- 
coherent ; but  at  the  very  last,  as  my  great-great- 
great-aunt  well  rememtiered,  he  suddenly  grew 
calm,  straightened  himself  in  the  bed,  and  said, 
with  great  earnestness,  “ Sheer  up  the  plank  tnid- 

That  was  all.  He  did  not  live  to  finish  the 
sentence.  At  the  moment  my  great-great-great- 
aunt  believed  lb.;  words  to  be  nothing  more  than 
a delirious  use  of  a professional  phrase,  and  this 
belief  received  color  from  the  fact  that  a little 
before,  in  his  feverish  fancy,  he  had  been  cap- 
turing a Spanish  galleon,  and  had  got  about  to 
the  part  of  the  affair  where  the  sheering  up  of  a 
plank  midway  between  the  main  and  mi/.zen 
masts,  for  the  accommodation  of  the  Spaniards 
in  leaving  their  vessel,  would  he  appropriate. 
Thinking  the  matter  over  ealmlv  afterward,  and 
in  l he  light  of  subsequent  events,  she  came  to 
the  conclusion  that  lie  was  trying  to  tell  her  how 
and  where  his  treasure  was  hid.  Acting  U|K)U 
tins  belief,  she  sheered  up  all  the  planks  about 
the  house  that  seemed  at  all  promising.  She 
even  had  the  cellar  dug  up  and  the  well  dragged. 
But  not  a scrap  of  the  treasure  did  she  ever 
tind. 

And  the  worst  part  of  it  was  that  from  that 
time  onward  our  family  had  no  luck  at  all.  Ex- 
cepting mv  elderly  cousin,  Gregory  Wilkinson — 
won  inherited  a snug  little  fortune  from  his  mo- 
ther, and  expanded  it  into  a very  considerable 
furtiiue  by  building  up  a huge  manufacture  of 
carper  slippers  for  the  export  trade — the  rule  in 
my  family  has  been  a respectable  poverty  that 
ha-  ju-l  bordered  upon  actual  want.  But  all  the 
generations  since  mv  great-great-great-uncle’s 
time  have  been  cheered,  us  poverty-stricken  Jico- 

!hat'1'!he'pir..te  hoard  was  in 'existence,  and  bv 
the  hope  that  Some  day  it  would  he  found,  and 
would  make  them  all  enormously  rich  at  a jump. 
From  the  moment  when  1 first  heard  of  the  trea- 
sure, as  a little  boy,  I believed  in  it  thoroughly, 


and  I also  believed  that  I was  the  member  of  the 
family  destined  to  discover  it. 

II. 

I was  glad  to  find,  when  I married  Susan,  that 
she  believed  in  my  destiny  too.  After  talking 
the  matter  over  quite  seriously,  we  decided  that 
the  best  thing  for  us  to  do  was  to  go  and  live 
cither  in  or  near  Lewes,  so  that  my  opportunities 
for  investigation  might  he  ample.  I think,  too, 
that  Susan  was  pleased  with  the  prospect  ot  hav- 
ing a nice  little  house  of  our  own,  with  a cow  and 
peach-trees  and  chickens,  where  we  could  lie  very 
happy  together.  Moreover,  she  had  notions  about 
house-keeping,  especially  about  house-keeping  m 
the  country,  which  she  wanted  to  put  into  prac- 
tice. 

We  found  a confirmation  of  my  destiny  in  the 
ease  with  which  the  preliminaries  of  my  search 
were  accomplished.  The  house  that  we  wanted 
seemed  to  be  there,  just  waiting  for  us — a little  bit 
of  a house,  well  out  in  the  country,  with  a couple 
of  acres  of  land  around  it,  the  peach-trees  really 
growing,  and  a shed  that  the  mail  said  would 
hold  a cow  nicely.  What  I think  pleased  Susan 
most  of  all  was  a swallow’s  nest  under  the  eaves, 
with  the  mother  swallow  silting  upon  a brood  of 
dear  little  swallows,  and  the  lather  swallow  dy- 
ing around  chippcring  like  anything. 

“Just  think  of  it!’  said  the  dear  child;  “ it  is 
like  living  in  a feudal  castle,  and  having  kestrels 
building  their  nests  on  the  battlements.'’ 

I did  not  check  her  sweet  enthusiasm  by  ask- 
ing her  to  name  some  particular  feudal  castle 
with  a frieze  of  kestrels’  nests.  I kissed  her,  and 
said  that  it  was  very  like  indeed. 

Then  we  examined  the  cow-stable — we  thought 
it  better  to  eall  it  a eow-slable  than  a shed — and 
I pulled  out  my  foot-rule  and  measured  it  inside. 
It  was  a very  little  cow-stable,  but,  as  Susan  sug- 
gested, if  we  could  not  get  a small  grown-up  cow 
to  lit  it,  “ we  might  begin  with  a young  cow,  and 
teach  her,  as  she  grew  larger,  to  accommodate  her- 
self to  her  quarters  by  standing  eat-a-cornered, 
like  the  man  who  used  to  carry  oxen  up  a moun- 
tain.” Susan’s  allusions  are  not  always  very 
clearly  stated,  though  her  meaning,  no  doubt,  al- 
ways is  quite  clear  in  her  own  mind.  I may  men- 
tion here  that  eventually  we  were  so  fortunate  as 
to  obtain  a middle-sized  cow  that  got  along  in 
the  stable  very  well.  We  had  a tidy  colored  girl 
who  did  the  cooking  and  the  rough  part  of  the 
house-work,  and  who  could  milk  like  a stcam- 

As  soon  as  we  got  fairly  settled  in  our  little 
home  1 began  to  look  for  my  gieat-great-great- 
unclc’s  buried  treasure,  but  1 cannot,  siy  mat  at 
first  I made  much  progress.  I could  not  even 
find  a trace  of  my  gieat-gieat-great-unele’s  house 
in  Lewes,  and  nobody  seemed  ever  to  have  heard 
of  him.  One  day,  though,  I was  so  fortunate  as 
to  encounter  a very  old  man — known  generally 
about  Lewes  as  Old  Jacob — who  did  remember 
“the  old  pirate,”  as  he  irreverently  called  him, 
and  who  showed  me  where  his  house  had  been. 
The  house  hud  burned  down  when  he  was  a boy 
— seventy  years  back,  he  thought  it  wus — and 
across  where  it  once  had  stood  a street-  iiad  been 
opened.  This  put  a stop  to  my  search  in  that 
direction.  As  Susan  very  justly  observed,  1 could 
not  reasonably  expect  the  Lewes  people  to  let  me 
dig  up  their  streets  like  a gas-piper  just  on  the 
chance  of  finding  my  family  fortune. 

I was  not  very  much  depressed  by  this  turn  of 
events,  for  I was  pretty  certain  in  my  own  mind 
that  my  great-great-great-uncle  had  not  buried 
liis  treasure  on  his  own  premises.  The  basis  of 
this  belief  was  the  difficulty — that  must  have 
been  even  greater  in  his  time— of  transporting 
such  heavy  substances  as  gold  and  silver  iteross 
the  sandy  region  between  Lewes  and  where  the 
Marika  Ann  used  to  lie  at  anchor  in  Rehobotli 
Bay.  I reasoned  that,  the  burial  being  but  tem- 
porary, my  relative  would  have  been  much  more 
likely  to  have  interred  his  valuables  at  some 
point  on  the  land  only  a short  distance  from  the 
Martha  Ann' a anchorage.  When  I mentioned 
this  theory  to  Susan  she  seemed  to  be  very  much 
impressed  by  the  common-sense  of  it,  and  as  I 
have  a great  respect  for  Susan’s  judgment,  Jier 
acquiescence  in  my  views  strengthened  my  own 
faith  in  them. 

To  pursue  my  search  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Rehoboth  Bay  it  was  necessary  that  1 should  have 
the  assistance  of  some  person  thoroughly  famil- 
iar with  the  coast  thereabouts.  After  thinking 
the  matter  over  I decided  that  I could  not  do  bel- 
ter than  take  Old  Jacob  into  my  confidence.  So 
1 got  the  old  man  out  to  the  Swallow’s  Nest — 
that  was  the  name  that  Susan  had  given  our 
country  place  : only  by  the  time  that  she  had 
settled  upon  it  the  little  swallows  had  grown  up 
and  the  whole  swallow  family  had  gone  away — 
under  pretense  of  seeing  if  the  cow  was  all  right 
(Old  Jacob  was  a first-rate  hand  at  eow  doc- 
toring), and  while  lie  was  looking  at  the  eow  I 
told  him  all  alxiut  the  buried  treasure,  and  how  I 
wanted  him  to  help  me  find  it.  When  I put  it  in 
his  head  this  way  he  remembered  perfectly  the 
story  that  used  to  be  told  about  the  old  pirate's 
mysteriously  lost  fortune,  and  he  entered  with  a 
good  deal  of  spirit  into  my  project  of  getting  it 
again.  Of  course  I told  him  that  if  we  did  find 
it  he  should  have  a good  slice  of  it  for  helping 
me.  I told  Susan  that  1 had  made  this  promise, 
and  she  said  that  I had  done  exactly  right.  So, 
after  we  had  given  him  a good  supper,  Old  Jacob 
went  back  to  Lewes,  promising  thut  early  the 
next  week,  after  he  had  got  through  a job  of 
boat-painting  that  he  had  on  hand,  lie  would  go 
over  with  me,  and  we  would  begin  operations 
on  the  bay.  lie  seemed  to  think  the  ease  very 
promising.  He  said  that  when  he  was  only  a tot 
of  a hov  his  lather  had  pointed  out  to  him  the 
Martha  Ann's  anchorage,  and  that  he  thought  he 
could  tell  to  within  a cable's  length  of  where  the 
schooner  used  to  lie.  I did  not  know  how  long 
a cable  was,  but  from  the  tone  in  which  Old  Ja- 
cob spoke  of  it  I judged  that  it  must  be  short.  I 


felt  very  well  pleased  with  the  progress  that  I was 
making,  and  when  I told  Susan  all  that  Old  Jacob 
had  told  me,  she  said  that  she  looked  upon  the 
whole  matter  as  being  as  good  as  settled.  In- 
deed she  kept  me  awake  quite  awhile  that  night 
while  she  sketched  the  outlines  of  the  journey  in 
Europe  that  we  would  take  as  soon  as  1 could  get 
my  great-great  great-uncle’s  treasure  dug  up,  and 
its  non-interest- hearing  doubloons  converted  into 
interest-hearing  bonds. 

III. 

The  day  after  I had  this  talk  with  Old  Jacob 
I was  rather  surprised  by  getting  a telegram 
from  mv  cousin  Gregory  Wilkinson,  telling  me 
that  he  was  coming  down  to  pay  us  a visit,  and 
would  he  there  that  afternoon.  I was  not  as 
much  astonished  as  I would  have  been  if  the 
telegram  had  come  from  anybody  else,  because 
Gregory  Wilkinson  had  a wav  of  telegraphing 
that  he  was  going  to  do  things  that  nobody  ex- 
pected him  to  do,  and  I was  used  to  it.  More- 
over, I had  every  reason  for  desiring  to  maintain 
very  friendly  relations  with  him.  He  had  told 
me  several  times  that  he  hud  made  a will  by 
which  his  large  fortune  was  to  be  divided  be- 
tween me  and  a certain  Asylum  for  the  Relief 
and  Education  of  Destitute  Red  Indian  Children 
that  he  was  very  much  interested  in ; and  he 
had  more  than  hinted  that  the  asylum  was  not 
the  legatee  that  was  the  more  to  be  envied.  This 
made  me  feel  quite  comfortable  about  the  re- 
mote future,  but  it  did  not  simplify  the  problem 
of  living  comfortably  in  the  immediate  present. 
My  cousin  was  a very  tough,  wiry  little  man, 
barely  turned  of  fifty.  There  was  any  quantity 
of  life  left  in  him — his  father,  who  hud  been  just 
such  another,  had  lived  till  he  was  eighty-nine. 
There  was  not  much  of  a chance,  therefore,  that 
either  the  asylum  or  I would  receive  anything 
from  his  estate  for  ever  so  long — and  I may  add 
I was  very  glad,  for  my  [tart,  that  things  were 
that  way.  Gregory  Wilkinson  was  a first-rate 
fellow,  for  all  his  quecrncss  and  sudden  ways, 
atid  1 should  have  been  sorry  enough  to  have 
been  his  chief  heir.  One  reason  why  I liked  him 
so  much  was  because  he  was  so  fond  of  Susan. 
When  we  were  married — although  he  had  not 
seen  her  then — lie  sent  her  forks,  and  he  had 
lived  up  to  those  forks  ever  since. 

Su.-au  was  rather  flustered  when  I showed  her 
the  telegram;  hut  she  went  to  work  with  a will, 
und  got  the  little  spare  room  in  order,  and  stewed 
some  peaches  and  made  some  biscuits  for  sup- 
per. Susan’s  biscuits  were  something  extraordi- 
nary. Gregory  Wilkinson  came  all  right,  and 
after  supper — lie  said  that  it  was  tiie  nicest  sup- 
per he  hud  eaten  in  a long  while — she  did  the 
honors  of  the  Swallow's  Nest  in  the  pretty  way 
that  is  her  especial  peculiarity.  She  showed  him 
the  cow-stable,  with  the  cow  in  it,  and  the  colored 
girl  milking  away  in  her  usual  vigorous  fashion, 
the  chickens,  the  garden,  the  peach-trees,  and  the 
nest  under  the  eaves  where  the  swallows  had 
lived  when  we  first  came  there.  Then,  as  it 
grew  dark,  we  sat  on  the  little  veranda  while  we 
smoked  our  cigars — that  is,  Gregory  Wilkinson 
and  I smoked — and  all  that  Susan  did  was  to  try 
to  poke  her  finger  through  the  rings  which  I 
blew  toward  her;  and  I told  why  we  hud  come 
down  there,  and  what  a good  start  we  had  made 
toward  finding  my  great-great  great- uncle’s  buried 
money.  Ami  when  I had  got  through,  Susan 
told  how,  as  soon  as  1 had  found  it,  we  were  go- 
ing to  Europe. 

We  neither  of  us  thought  that  Gregory  Wil- 
kinson manifested  as  much  enthusiasm  in  the 
matter  ns  the  circumstances  of  the  case  demand- 
ed ; but  then,  as  Susan  pointed  out  to  me,  in  her 
usual  clear-headed  way,  it  was  not  reasonable  to 
expect  a man  with  a fortune  to  be  as  eager  to 
get  one  as  a man  without  one  would  be. 

“ Very  likely  he’ll  give  us  his  share  for  find- 
ing it,”  said  Susan;  “he  don’t  want  it  himself, 
and  it  would  he  dreadful  to  turn  the  heads  of  all 
those  destitute  red  Indian  children  by  leaving  it  to 
them.” 

I should  have  mentioned  earlier  that,  so  far  as 
we  knew,  my  cousin  and  I were  my  great- great- 
great-uncle’s  only  surviving  heirs.  The  family 
luck  had  not  held  out  any  especially  strong  temp- 
tations in  the  way  of  pleasant  things  to  live  for, 
and  so  the  family  gradually  had  died  off.  What- 
ever my  search  should  bring  to  light,  therefore, 
would  be  divided  between  us  two. 

Bv  the  time  that  Old  Jacob  got  through  with  his 
boai-paintiug,  Gregory  Wilkinson  had  gathered  a 
sufficient  interest  in  our  money-digging  to  volun- 
teer to  go  along  with  us  to  the  hay.  We  had  a 
two-seateil  wagon,  and  I took  with  me  several 
things  that  I thought  might  be  useful  in  an  ex- 
pedition of  this  nature — two  spades,  a pickaxe,  a 
crowbar,  a measuring  tape  that  belonged  to  Su- 
san, an  axe,  and  a lantern  (for,  as  Susan  very 
truly  said,  we  might  have  to  do  some  of  our  dig- 
ging after  dark).  I took  also  a pulley  und  a coil 
of  rope,  in  case  the  box  of  treasure  should  prove 
so  heavy  that  we  could  not  otherwise  pull  it  out 
from  the  hole.  Old  Jacob  knew  all  about  rig- 
ging tackle,  and  said  that  we  could  cut  a pair  of 
shear-poles  in  the  woods.  We  were  very  much 
encouraged  by  the  confident  wav  in  which  Old 
Jacob  talked  about  cutting  shear-poles  : it  sound- 
ed wonderfully  business-like.  Susan,  of  course, 
was  very  desirous  of  going  along,  and  I very 
lunch  wanted  to  take  her.  But  as  we  intend- 
ed to  stay  all  night,  in  ease  we  did  not  find  the 
treasure  during  our  first  day’s  search,  and  as  the 
onlv  place  where  we  could  sleep  was  ail  oyster- 
man's  shanty  that  Old  Jacob  knew  about,  she 
saw  herself  that  it  would  not  do.  So  she  made 
the  best  of  staying  at  home,  in  her  usual  cheery 
fashion,  and  promised,  as  we  drove  off,  to  have 
a famous  supper  ready  for  us  the  next  night — 
when  we  would  come  borne  with  our  wagon-load 
of  silver  and  gold. 

It  was  a long,  hot,  dusty  drive,  and  the  mos- 
quitoes were  pretty  bad  as  wo  drew  near  tlic 
coast.  But  we  were  cheered  by  the  thought  of 
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the  fortune  that  was  so  nearly  ours,  and  we 
smoked  our  pipes  at  the  mosquitoes  in  a wHy 
that  astonished  them.  After  we  had  taken  out 
the  horses  and  hud  eaten  our  dinner  (Susan  had 
put  us  up  a great  basket  of  provisions,  with  two 
of  her  own  delicious  peach  pies  on  top)  we  walk- 
ed down  to  the  hay-side,  with  Old  Jacob  leading, 
to  look  for  the  place  where  the  Martini  Ann  usej 
to  anchor.  I took  the  tape-measure  alonsr,  both 
because  it  might  be  useful,  and  because  it  made 
me  think  of  Susan. 

I was  sorry  to  find  that  the  clearer  the  lay  of 
the  land  and  water  became,  the  more  indistinct 
grew  Old  Jacob's  remembrance  of  where  his  fa- 
ther had  told  him  that  the  schooner  used  to  lie. 

“ It  mought  hev  ben  alaiut  here,”  he  said, 
pointing  across  to  a little  bay  some  wav  off  on’ 
our  left;  “an’ agin  it  mought  hev  hen  about 
thur,”  with  a wave  of  his  hand  toward  a low 
point  of  land  nearly  half  a mile  off  on  our  right ; 
“an’  agin  it  mought  hev  ben  sorter  atwixi  an’ 
ntween  ’em.  Here  or  hereabouts,  tliel's  w’at  I 
sav  ; here  or  hereabouts,  sure.” 

Now  this  was  perplexing.  Mv  [dan,  based 
upon  Old  Jacob’s  assurance  that  lie  could  locate 
the  anchorage  precisely,  was  to  hunt  near  the 
shore  for  likely-looking  places  and  dig  them  tip, 
one  after  another,  until  we  found  the  treasure. 
But  to  dig  up  all  the  places  where  treasure  might 
he  buried  along  a whole  mile  of  coast  was  not  to 
lie  thought  of.  We  implored  Old  Jacob  to  brush 
up  his  memory,  to  look  attentively  nt  the  shape 
of  the  coast,  and  to  try  to  fix  definitely  the  spot 
off  which  the  schooner  had  lain.  But  the  more 
that  he  tried,  the  more  confusing  did  his  state- 
ments  lie  collie.  Just  as  he  would  settle  positively 
— after  much  thinking  and  much  looking  at  the 
sun  and  the  coast  line — on  a particular  spot, 
doubts  would  arise  ill  his  mind  as  to  the  correct- 
ness of  his  location;  and  these  doubts  presentlv 
would  resolve  themselves  into  the  certainty  that 
he  was  all  wrong.  Then  the  process  of  think- 
ing and  looking  would  begin  all  over  again,  only 
again  to  come  to  the  same  disheartening  end. 
The  short  and  long  of  the  matter  was  that  we 
spent  all  that  day  and  a good  part  of  the  next 
in  wandering  along  the  hay-side  in  Old  Jacob's 
wake,  while  he  made  and  unmade  his  locations  at 
the  rate  of  about  three  an  hour.  At  last  I looked 
at  Gregory  Wilkinson  and  Gregory  Wilkinson 
looked  at  me,  and  we  both  nodded.  Then  we 
told  Old  Jacob  that  we  guessed  we’d  1 setter  hitch 
up  the  horses  and  drive  home.  It  made  us  pretty 
dismal,  after  all  our  hopes,  to  hitch  up  the  horses 
and  drive  home  that  way. 

My  heart  ached  when  I saw  Susan  leaning  over 
the  front  gate  watching  for  us  as  we  drove  up  the 
road.  The  wind  was  setting  down  toward  us, 
and  I could  smell  the  coffee  that  she  had  put  on 
the  fire  to  boil  as  soon  as  she  caught  sight  of  us — 
Susan  made  coffee  splendidly— and  I knew  that 
she  had  kept  her  promise,  and  had  ready  the  feast 
that  was  to  celebrate  our  success ; and  that  made 
it  all  the  distnalcr  that  we  hadn’t  any  success  to 
celebrate. 

When  I told  her  how  badly  the  expedition  had 
turned  out  she  came  very  near  crying;  but  she 
gave  a sort  of  gulp,  and  then  laughed  instead, 
and  did  what  she  could  to  make  things  pleasant 
for  us.  We  had  our  feast,  but  notwithstanding 
Susan's  effort  to  be  cheerful,  it  was  alxnit  as 
drearv  a feast  as  I ever  had  anything  to  do  with. 
We  brought  Old  Jacob  in  and  let  him  feast  with 
us;  and  he,  to  do  him  justice,  was  not  drearv  at 
all.  He  seemed  to  enjoy  it  thoroughly.  Indeed' 
the  most  trying  part  of  that  sorrowful  supper 
party  was  the  way  in  which  Old  Jacob  recovered 
jiis  spirits  and  declared  at  short  intervals  that 
his  memory  now  was  all  right  again.  He  even 
went  so  far  as  to  sav  that  with  liis  eyes  blind- 
folded and  iu  the  dark  he  could  lead  us  to  the 
precise  s|>ot  off  which  the  schooner  used  to  lie. 

Susan  was  disposed  to  regard  these  assertions 
hopefully,  but  we,  who  had  been  fumbling  aliont 
with  him  for  two  days,  well  understood  their  base- 
lessness. It  was  not  Old  Jacob’s  fault,  of  course, 
but  his  defective  memory  certainly  was  dreadful- 
ly provoking.  Here  was  an  enormous  fortune 
slipping  through  our  fingers  just  because  this 
old  matt  could  not  remember  a little  matter  about 
where  a schooner  bad  beeti  anchored. 

After  he  had  eaten  all  the  supper  that  lie  could 
hold — which  was  a good  deal — and  had  gone 
home,  we  told  Susan  the  whole  dismal  story  of 
how  our  expedition  had  proved  to  be  a total  fail- 
ure. It  was  best,  we  thought,  not  to  mince  mat- 
ters with  her ; and  we  staled  minutely  how  time 
after  time  the  anchorage  of  the  schooner  had 
been  precisely  located,  and  then  in  a little  while 
had  been  imlocuted  again.  She  saw,  as  we  did, 
that  as  a clew  Old  Jacob  was  not  much  of  a suc- 
cess, and  also  that  he  was  about  the  only  thing 
in  the  least  like  a clew  that  we  possessed.  Real- 
izing this  latter  fact,  and  knowing  that  his  great 
age  made  his  death  probable  at  any  moment,  Su- 
san strongly  advised  me,  iu  her  clear-sighted  wa), 
to  have  him  photographed. 

IV. 

Gregory  Wilkinson  seemed  to  find  himself  quite 
comfortable  in  our  little  home,  and  settled  down 
there  into  a sort  of  a permanency.  We  were 
glad  to  have  him  stay  with  us,  for  he  was  a fust- 
rate  fellow,  and  always  good  company  in  his  plea- 
sant, quiet  way,  ail’d  he  told  us  two  or  three 
times  that  he  was  enjoying  himself.  He  told  me 
a great  many  more  than  two  or  three  times  ina 
he  considered  Susan  to  be  a wonderfully  line  so- 
man ; indeed,  he  told  me  this  at  least  once  eif  ' 
day,  and  sometimes  of  truer.  He  was  great) 
struck — just  as  everybody  is  who  lives  for  ati.^ 
length  of  time  in  the  same  house  with  Susan—  >. 

her  capable  ways,  and  by  Iter  unfailing  equanim- 
ity and  sweetness  of  temper.  E'en  when  ><■ 
colored  girl  fell  down  the  well,  carrying  the  rop 
and  the  bucket  along  with  her,  Susan  was  110 
bit  flustered.  She  told  me  just  where  1 w0  . 
find  the  clothes-line  and  a big  meat-hoo ’ i 
when,  with  this  hastily  improvised  appara  •» 
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we  I i;i<l  fished  tlie  colored  girl  up  and  got  her  his  rliotorical  tone  and  coming  down  to  the  tone  Gregory  Wilkinson  promised  Susan  that  he  the  depth  of  the  sea.  Then,  without  waiting  to 
safely  f>n  drv  land  again,  she  knew  exactly  what  of  business,  the  man  went  on:  “You’ll  buy  one,  would  conceal  this  fact  from  the  destitute  red  close  the  dictionary,  she  threw  herself  into  my 

to  do  to  make  her  all  right  and  comfortable.  As  won’t  you?  The  price — ’’  Indian  children  ; and  then  the  train  started,  and  arms  and  asked  me  to  kiss  her  hard  ! 

Gregory  Wilkinson  observed  to  me,  after  it  was  The  change  of  tone  seemed  to  arouse  Susan  he  and  the  churn-wash-hoiler  were  whisked  away.  Susan  wanted  to  start  right  off  that  afternoon 
all  over,  from  the  wav  that  Susan  behaved,  any  from  the  spell-bound  condition  in  which  she  had  We  roully  were  very  sorry  to  part  with  him.  — she  was  determined  to  go  with  me  this  time,  and 


one  might  have  thought  that  hooking  colored  remained  during  this  extrordinary  harangue, 
girls  up  out  of  wells  was  her  regular  business.  “ U-o-o-oh  !"  she  said,  shudderingly,  “do  take 

As  to  making  Susan  angry,  that  simply  was  the  horrid,  horrid  thing  right  away !”  Then  she 

impossible.  When  things  went  desperately  wrong  fled  into  the  bouse. 

with  her  in  any  way  she  would  just  come  right  I was  very  angry  at  the  man  for  disturbing 

to  me  and  cry  a little  on  my  shoulder.  Then,  Sus.iti  in  this  way,  and  I told  him  so  pretty  pluin- 
when  I had  comforted  her,  she  would  chipper  up  ly  ; ami  I also  told  him  to  get  out.  At  this  junc- 
and  be  all  right  again  in  no  time.  Gregory  Wil-  tine,  to  my  astonishment,  Gregory  Wilkinson  in- 
k in  soil  happened  to  come  in  one  day  while  a per-  terposed  by  asking  what  the  tiling  was  worth  ; 
formancc  of  this  sort  was  going  on,  and  for  fear  and  when  the  man  said  five  dollars,  he  said  that 
that  he  should  think  it  odd,  Susan  explained  to  lie  would  buy  it.  The  man  had  manifested  a dis- 
him that  it  was  a habit  of  hers  when  tilings  very  position  to  be  ugly  while  I was  giving  him  his 
much  worried  her  and  she  felt  like  being  ugly  to  talking  to,  but  when  he  found  that  he  had  made 
people.  (The  trouble  that  day  was  that  the  col-  a sale,  after  all,  lie  grew  civil  again.  As  he  went 
ored  girl,  who  had  a wonderful  faculty  for  stir-  off  he  expressed  tile  hope  that  the  lady  would  lie 
ring  up  tribulation,  had  broken  an  India  elite  all  right  presently,  and  the  conviction  that  she 
teacup  that  had  belonged  to  Susan’s  grandmother,  w ould  iiml  the  combination  churn  and  wa-di-boil- 
and  that  Susan  had  thought  the  world  of.)  That  er  a household  blessing  that  probably  would  add 
evening  while  we  were  sitting  oil  the  veranda  ten  years  to  iier  life. 

smoking,  and  before  Susan,  who  was  helping  clear  “ What  on  earth  did  you  buy  that  for?”  I ask- 
tile  supper  table,  bad  joined  us,  Gregory  Wilkin-  ed,  when  the  man  had  gone, 
sou  said  to  me,  with  even  more  emphasis  than  “ Oh,  I don’t  know.  It  seems  to  be  a pretty 
usual,  that  Susan  was  the  finest  woman  lie  had  good  wash-boiler,  anyway.  I heard  your  wife  say 
ever  known  ; and  lie  added  that  lie  was  very  sorry  the  other  day  that  site  wanted  a wash-boiler.  She 
that  when  lie  was  my  age  he  had  not  met  and  needn’t  use  it  as  a churn  if  she  don’t  want  to, 
married  just  such  another.  you  know.” 

lie  and  I tulkcd  a good  deal  at  odd  times  about  “ Hut  my  wife  never  will  tolerate  that  disgust- 
the  money  that  our  great-great-great-unele  the  mg  thing,  with  its  horrid  snggestiveness  of  worse 
pirate  had  buried,  and  that  through  all  these  than  Iri-ii  uncleanliuess,  about  the  house,"  I went 
years  had  staid  buried  so  persistently.  He  did  not  on,  rather  hotly.  “I  really  must  beg  of  you  to 
lake  lunch  interest  in  ihc  matter  personally,  but  send  it  away.” 

for  my  sake,  and  still  more  for  Susan’s  sake,  he  “All  right,”  he  answered.  “ I’ll  take  it  away, 
was  beginning  to  be  quite  anxious  that  the  money  I’m  going  to  New  York  to-morrow,  and  I’ll  take 
should  be  found,  lie  even  suggested  that  we  it  along.” 

should  take  Old  Jacob  over  to  the  bay-side  and  “And  what  ever  will  you  do  with  it  in  New 

let  him  try  again  to  find  the  Martha  A mix  aneli-  York?”  I nsked. 

orage.  Hut  a little  talk  convinced  us  that  this  “Well,  I can’t  say  positively  yet,  but  I guess 

would  be  useless.  The  old  man  had  been  given  I’ll  send  it  out  to  the  asylum.  They’d  be  glad  to 
every  opportunity,  during  the  two  days  that  we  get  it  there,  I don’t  doubt — not  as  a churn,  you 
had  cruised  about  with  him,  to  refresh  his  mem-  know,  but  for  wash-boiling.” 
ory;  and  we  both  had  been  the  pained  witnesses  Then  lie  went  on  to  tell  me  that  one  of  the 
of  the  curious  psychological  fact  that  the  more  things  that  he  especially  wanted  done  at  the  asy- 

lie  refreshed  it,  ilie  more  utterly  unmanageable  lum  with  his  legacy  was  the  construction  of  a 

it  had  become.  The  prospect,  we  agreed,  was  a steam-laundrv,  with  a thing  in  the  middle  that 

disheartening  one,  for  it  was  quite  evident  that  went  round  and  round,  and  dried  the  clothes  by 

for  our  purposes  Old  Jacob  was,  as  it  were,  but  centrifugal  pressure.  He  explained  that  the  asy- 
un  elderly  broken  reed.  lum  was  only  just  starting  as  an  asylum,  and  was 

About  this  time  I noticed  that  Gregory  Wil-  provided  not  Only  with  very  few  destitute  red 

kinsoit  was  unusually  silent,  and  seemed  to  be  Indian  children,  but  also  with  very  few  of  the 

thinking  a great  deal  about  something.  At  fust  appliances  which  an  institution  of  that  sort  re- 
ive were  afraid  that  he  was  not  quite  well,  and  quires,  and  that  was  the  reason  why  he  had  se- 

Susan  offered  him  both  her  prepared  mustard  leded  it,  in  preference  to  many  other  very  de- 

plusters  and  her  headache  powders.  Hut  lie  serving  charities,  to  leave  his  money  to. 

said  that  he  was  all  light,  though  he  was  very  I must  say  that  I was  glad  to  hear  him  talking 
niucit  obliged  to  her.  Still  he  kept  on  thinking,  in  this  strain,  for  his  sudden  announcement  of 
and  he  was  so  silent  and  preoccupied  that  Susan  his  .intended  departure  for  New  York,  just  after 
and  I were  very  uncomfortable.  To  have  him  I had  spoken  so  warmly  to  him,  made  me  fear 
around  that  way,  and  to  be  always  wondering  that  I had  offended  him.  But  it  was  clear  that 
what  he  possibly  could  be  thinking  about,  Susan  1 hadn’t,  and  that  his  going  off  in  this  unexpect- 
said,  made  her  feel  as  though  she  were  trying  to  ed  fashion  did  not  mean  anything.  He  always 
eavesdrop  when  nobody  was  talking.  did  have  a fancy  for  doing  things  suddenly. 

One  afternoon  while  we  were  sitting  on  the  Susan  was  worried  about  it,  in  just  the  same 
veranda — Susan  and  I trying  to  keep  up  some  way,  when  I told  her;  but  she  ended  by  agreeing 
sort  of  a conversation,  and  Gregory  Wilkinson  with  me  that  lie  was  not  in  the  least  offended  at 
thinking  away  as  hard  as  ever  he  could  think — a anything.  Indeed  that  evening  we  both  were 
thin  man  in  a buggy  drove  down  the  road  and  very  much  pleased  to  notice  wlpu  good  spirits  he 
stopped  at  our  hitching  post.  When  lie  had  was  in.  Ilis  preoccupied  manner  was  entirely 
hitched  his  horse  he  look  out  from  the  after-  gone,  and,  for  him,  he  was  positively  lively.  Evi- 
part  of  the  buggy  a large  tin  vessel  standing  oil  ilenily,  whatever  the  thing  was  that  lie  had  been 
light  iron  legs,  and  came  up  to  tiie  house  with  it.  thinking  about  so  hard,  he  had  settled  it  in  a way 
He  made  us  all  a sort  of  comprehensive  bow,  but.  that  satisfied  him. 

stopped  in  front  of  Susan,  set  the  tiu  vessel  Just  as  wc  were  going  to  bed  he  told  me,  in 
upon  its  legs,  ami  said  : what  struck  me  at  the  time  as  rather  an  odd  tone, 

“Madam,  you  behold  before  you  the  mosteco-  that  ho  was  under  the  impression  that  he  had 
nomieal  device  and  the  greatest  labor-saving  in-  somewhere  a chest  full  of  old  family  papers,  and 
volition  of  this  extraordinarily  devieious  and  rich-  that  possibly  among  these  papers  there  might  be 
ly  inventive  age.  This  article,  madam,”  and  he  something  that  would  tell  me  how  to  find  the  for- 
placed  his  hand  upon  the  tin  vessel  affectionate-  tune  that  Susan  and  I certainly  deserved  to  have, 
ly,  “ is  Stowe’s  patent  combination  interchange-  As  he  said  this  lie  luughed  in  a queer  sort  of 
able  churn  and  wash-boiler.”  way,  and  then  lie  looked  at  Susan  very  affection- 

Susan  did  not  say  anything.  She  simply  shud-  ately,  and  then  he' took  each  of  us  by  the  hand, 
dered.  “ Oh  !”  said  Susan,  rapturously  (when  Susan  is 

“As  at  present  arranged,  madam,”  the  man  excited  she  always  begins  what  she  lias  to  say 
went  on,  “it  is  a churn.  Standing  thus  upon  with  an  “Oh!”  i like  it).  “ To  think  of  finding 
these  light  yet  firm  legs  ” (the  thing  wobbled  a piece  of  old  yellow  parchment  with  a quite  un-  . 
outrageously),  “ with  this  serviceable  handle  pro-  decipherable  cryptogram  written  on  it  in  invisible 
jecting  from  the  top,  and  communicating  with  an  ink  telling  us  just  where  we  ought  to  dig!  How 
exceptionally  effective  churning  apparatus  with-  perfectly  lovely ! Why  didn't  you  think  of  it 
in,  it  is  beyond  all  doubt  the  very  best  churn, us  sooner?” 

well  as  the  cheapest,  now  offered  on  the  Amer-  “Because  I have  been  neither  more  nor  less 
iean  market.  Hut  observe,  madam,  that  as  a than  a blind  old  fool.  And — and  I have  to 
wash-boiler  it  is  not  less  excellent.  By  the  sim-  thank  you,  my  dear,”  lie  continued,  still  speaking 
jde  process  of  removing  the  handle,  taking  out  in  the  queer  tone,  “ for  having  effectually  opened 
the  dasher,  and  unshipping  the  legs — the  work,  my  eyes.”  As  lie  made  this  self-derogatory  and 
as  you  perceive,  of  but  a moment — the  process  quiie  incomprehensible  statement  lie  turned  to 
of  transformation  is  complete.  As  to  the  trifling  Susan,  kissed  her  in  a great  hurry,  shook  our 
orifice  that  the  removal  of  the  handle  leaves  in  hands  warmly,  said  good-night,  and  trotted  off 
the  lid,  it  becomes,  when  the  wash-boiler  side  of  upstairs  to  liis  room.  His  conduct  was  very  ex- 
this  Protean  vessel  is  uppermost,  a positive  bene-  traordinary.  Hut  then,  as  I have  already  men- 
lit.  It  is  an  effective  safety-valve.  Without  it,  tinned,  Gregory  Wilkinson  had  a way  of  always 
1 am  not  prepared  to  say  tiiat  the  boiler  would  doing  just  the  things  which  nobody  expected  him 
not  burst,  scattering  around  it  the  scalded,  man-  to  do. 

gled  remains  of  your  washer-woman  and  utterly  He  had  settled  back  into  his  ordinary  manner 
ruining  your  week’s  wash.  by  morning;  at  least  lie  was  not  much  queerer 

“ And  mark,  madam,  mark  most  of  all,  the  than  usual,  and  bade  us  good-by  cheerily  at  the 
economy  of  this  invention.  I need  not  say  to  you,  Lewes  railway  station.  I had  hired  a light  wag- 
a house-keeper  of  knowledge  and  experience,  that  on  and  had  driven  him  over  in  time  for  the 
churning  day  and  wash  day  stand  separate  and  early  train,  bringing  Susan  along,  so  that  she 
distinct  upon  your  household  calendar.  Under  might  see  the  last  of  him.  What  with  all  three 
no  circumstances  is  it  conceivable  that  the  churn  of  us,  his  trunk  and  valise,  and  the  churn-wasb- 
and  the  wash-boiler  shall  be  required  for  use  boiler,  we  had  a wagon-load, 
upon  the  same  day.  Clearly  the  use  of  the  one  Susan  was  horrified  at  the  thought  of  his  giv- 
presupposes  and  compels  the  neglect  of  the  other,  ing  the  churn-wash-hoiler  to  the  asylum.  “ Even 
Then  why  cumber  your  house  with  these  two  ar-  if  they  only  are  allowed  to  use  it  as  a wash-boil- 
tieles,  equally  large  aud  equally  unwleldly,  when,  er,”  she  argued,  earnestly,  “ think  what  dreadful 
by  means  of  the  beautiful  invention  that  I have  ideas  of  untidiness  it  will  put  into  those  destitute 
the  honor  of  presenting  to  your  notice,  the  two  red  Indian  children’s  heads! — ideas,”  she  went 
in  one  can  be  united,  and  money  and  house-room  on,  “that  will  only  tend  to  make  them  disgrace 
alike  can  be  saved?  I trust,  madam,  I believe,  instead  of  doing  credit  to  the  position  of  easy 
that  I have  said  enough  to  convince  you  that  my  uffluence  to  which  your  legacy  will  lift  them 
article  is  all  that  fancy  can  paint  or  bright  hope  when  they  return  to  their  barbaric  wilds.  If 
inspire;  that  in  every  household  made  glad  by  its  you  mnxt  give  it  to  them,  at  least  conceal  from 
presence  it  will  be  regarded  always  and  forever  them — I beg  of  you,  conceal  from  them — the  fatal 
os  a heaven-given  bpbiPiV  Suddenly  dropping  fact  that  it  ever  was  meant  to  be  a churn  too.” 
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I had  not  the  heart  to  refuse  her ; but  I represent- 
v ed  to  her  that  night  would  be  upon  us  before  we 

Two  or  three  days  later  I happened  to  meet  Old  could  get  across  to  the  bay,  and  that  we  had  bet- 
Jacob  as  I was  coming  away  from  the  post-ottice  ter  wait  till  morning.  Hut  I at  once  went  over 

hi  Lewes,  and  I was  both  pained  and  surprised  to  and  hired  the  light  wagon  for  the  next  day,  and 
perceive  that  the  old  man  was  partially  in  toxica-  then  we  got  together  the  things  which  wc  deemed 

ted.  When  lie  caught  sight  of  me  lie  came  at  me  necessary  for  the  expedition.  Tile  tape-measure, 
with  such  a lurch  that  had  I not  caught  him  by  of  course,  was  a most  essential  part  of  the  outfit, 
tiie  arm  lie  certainly  would  have  fallen  to  the  Susan  declared  that  she  would  take  exclusive 

ground.  At  first  he  resented  this  friendly  aet  on  charge  of  that  herself ; it  made  her  feel  that  she 

my  part,  but  in  a moment  he  forgot  his  anger  and  was  of  importance,  she  said.  During  all  the 

insisted  upon  shaking  hands  with  me  with  most  evening  she  was  quite  quivering  with  excitement 

energetic  warmth.  Then  he  swayed  his  lips  up  — and  so  was  I,  for  that  matter — and  1 don’t  he- 
to  my  ear,  and  asked  in  a hoarse  whisper  if  that  lieve  that  we  slept  forty  winks  apiece  all  nigla 
old  cousin  chap  of  mine  hud  got  home  safely  the  long. 

night  before,  and  wanted  to  know,  witli  a most  We  were  up  bright  and  early,  and  got  off  he- 
niysierious  wink,  if  things  was  all  right  noir.  fore  seven  o’clock — after  Susan  had  given  the 

I was  grieved  at  finding  Old  Jacob  in  this  un-  colored  girl  a great  many  directions  as  to  what 

seemly  condition,  and  I also  was  ruffled  by  his  she  should  and  should  not  do  while  we  were  gone, 

very  rude  reference  to  my  cousin.  1 endeavored  This  was  the  first  time  that  we  ever  had  left  the 

to  disengage  my  hand  from  his,  and  replied  with  colored  girl  alone  in  the  house  for  a whole  dav, 

some  dignity  that  Mr.  Wilkinson  at  present  was  and  Susan  could  not  help  feeling  rather  anxious 

in  New  York,  whither  he  had  returned  several  about  her.  It  would  be  dreadful,  she  said,  to 

days  previously.  But  Old  Jacob  declined  to  re-  come  home  at  night  and  find  her  bobbing  up  and 
Hnquish  my  band,  and,  with  more  mysterious  down  dead  at  tiie  bottom  of  the  well, 
winks,  declared  in  a muzzy  voice  that  I might  As  we  drew  near  the  bay  I asked  several  peo 
trust  him,  und  that  I needn’t  say  that,  my  cousin  pic  whom  we  happened  to  meet  along  the  road  if 

was  in  New  York,  when  he  and  him  had  been  they  knew  where  l’equinky  Creek  was,  and  I was 

a-ridin’  around  together  to  the  bay  aud  back  rather  surprised  to  find  that  they  all  said  they 

ag’in  only  the  day  before.  And  then  he  went  didn’t.  At  last,  however,  we  were  so  fortunate 

off  into  a rambling  account  of  this  expedition,  as  to  meet  with  quite  an  old  man  who  was  able 

which  in  its  main  features  resembled  the  expedi-  to  direct  us.  lie  seemed  to  be  a good  deal  as- 
tion  that  we  all  three  had  taken  together,  but  tonished  when  I put  the  question  to  him,  but  ho 
which  displayed  certain  curious  details  as  it  ad-  answered,  readily : 

vaneed  that  I could  not  at  all  account  for.  By  “ Yes,  yes,  o’ course  I knows  where  ’tis — ’tain’t 
all  odds  the  most  curious  of  these  details  was  nowhere.  Why,  young  man,  there  hain’t  hen  any 

that  they  had  taken  a large  tin  ve.-scl  along  with  Feqninky  Crik  fur  th’  better  part  o’  sixty  year — 

them,  Old  Jacob’s  description  of  which  tallied  not  sence  tliet  gret  May  storm  druv  th’  hay  shore 
strangely  closely  with  that  of  the  churn-wash-  right  up  on  eend  an’  dammed  th’  crik  short  off, 

boiler,  and  that  they  had  left  it  behind  them  an’  turned  all  tlT  medders  thereabouts  inter  a gret 

when  they  returned.  Hut  as  lie  mixed  this  up  nasty  ina’sli,  an’  med  a new  outlet  five  mile  an’ 
with  a lot  of  stuff  about  having  shown  my  cousin  more  away  t’  th’  west’ard.  Not  a sign  o’  Pequin- 
the  course  of  an  old  creek  that  a storm  hud  filled  ky  Crik  will  you  find  at  this  day — an’  w’at  I 
with  sand  fifty  years  and  more  before,  I could  not  should  like  ter  know  is  w’ere  on  yetli  a young 
make  head  nor  tail  of  it.  feller  like  yon  ever  s’  much  as  licerd  tell  about 

Yet  somehow  there  really  did  seem  to  be  more  it.” 
than  mere  drunken  fancy  in  what  he  was  telling  This  was  something  that  I had  not  counted  on, 
me;  for  in  spite  of  his  muzzy  way  of  telling  it,  and  I could  sec  that  Susan  was  feeling  very  low 
his  story  had  about  it  a curious  air  of  truth  ; and  hi  her  mind.  Hut  by  questioning  the  old  man 
yet  it  all  was  so  utterly  preposterous  that  belief  closely  I gradually  got  a pretty  clear  notion  of 
in  it  was  quite  out  of  the  question.  To  make  where  the  mouth  of  the  creek  used  to  be ; and  I 
matters  worse,  when  1 begged  the  old  man  to  try  concluded  that,  unless  the  oak  and  hickory  had 
to  remember  very  carefully  whether  or  not  he  reai-  been  cut  down  or  washed  away,  I stood  a pretty 

ly  had  made  a second  trip  to  the  bay,  or  only  was  good  chance  of  finding  the  spot  that  I was  in 

telling  me  about  the  trip  that  the  three  of  us  had  search  of.  Susan  did  not  take  this  hopeful  view 
made  together,  he  suddenly  got  very  angry,  and  of  the  situation.  She  was  very  melancholy, 
said  that  lie  supposed  I thought  he  was  drunk,  Following  tiie  old  man’s  directions,  I drove 
and  if  anybody  was  drunk  I wus,  and  he’d  fight  down  to  the  point  on  the  road  that  was  nearest 
me  for  five  cents  any  time.  And  then  he  began  to  where  the  Pequinky  in  former  times  had  emp- 
to  shako  his  old  fists  at  me,  and  to  go  on  in  such  tied  into  tiie  bay ; then  I hitched  the  horse  to  a 

a boisterous  way  that,  in  order  to  avoid  a very  tree,  and  with  Susan  aud  the  tape-measure  began 

unpleasant  scene  upon  the  public  streets,  I had  "iv  explorations.  They  lasted  scarcely  five  miu- 
to  leave  him  and  come  home.  nies.  With  no  trouble  at  all  1 found  the  oak 

When  I told  Susan  the  queer  story  that  Old  and  the  hickory — grown  to  be  great  trees,  as  I 

Jacob  had  told  me  she  was  as  much  perplexed  had  expected — and  with  the  tape-measure  we 

and  disturbed  by  it  as  I was.  To  think  of  Greg-  Axed  the  point  midway  between  them  in  no  time, 

ory  Wilkinson  driving  around  the  lower  part  of  Then  I went  back  to  the  wagon  for  the  space 
the  State  of  Delaware  in  this  secret  sort  of  way,  and  tiie  other  things,  Susan  going  along  and 
in  company  with  Old  Jacob  and  the  churn-wash-  dancing  around  and  around  me  in  sheer  delight, 
boiler,  as  she  very  truly  Baid,  was  like  a horrible  It  is  a fortunate  trait  of  Susan’s  character  that 

dream ; and  she  asked  me  to  pinch  her  to  make  while  her  spirits  sometimes  do  fall  a very  long 

sure  that  it  wasn’t.  distance  in  a very  short  time,  they  rise  to  propor- 

“But  even  pinching  me  don’t  prove  anything,”  tiouate  heights  with  proportionate  rapidity, 
she  said,  when  I had  performed  tiiat  office  for  The  point  that  we  had  fixed  between  the  trees 
her.  “For — don’t  you  see? — 1 might  dream  that  "’as  covered  thickly  with  leaves,  and  when  I hud 
I was  dreaming,  and  asked  you  to  pinch  me,  and  cleared  these  away  and  had  begun  to  dig,  I was 
that  you  did  it;  and  I suppose,”  she  went  on,  surprised  to  find  that  the  soil  came  up  freely,  and 
meditatively,  “that  I might  even  dream  that  1 was  not  matted  together  with  roots  us  wood  soil 
woke  up  when  you  pinched  me,  and  yet  that  I ought  to  be.  1 should  have  paid  more  attention 
might  be  sound  asleep  all  the  while.  It  really  is  to  tiiis  curious  fact,  no  doubt,  had  1 not  been  so 
dreadfully  confusing,  when  yon  come  to  think  of  profoundly  stirred  by  the  excitement  incident  to 
it,  this  way  in  which  you  can  have  dreams  inside  the  strange  work  in  which  I was  engaged.  As 
of  each  other,  like  little  Chinese  boxes,  and  never  for  Susan,  the  dear  creature  said  that  she  had 
truly  know  whether  you're  asleep  or  awake.  I creeps  all  over  her,  for  she  knew  that  the  old 
don’t  like  it  at  all."  pirate  s ghost  must  be  hovering  near,  and  she 

Without  meaning  to,  Susan  frequently  talks  begged  me  to  notify  her  when  I came  to  the 
quite  in  the  manner  of  a German  metaphysician.  Bkelclon,  so  that  she  might  look  away.  I told 
Tiie  next  day  we  received  a letter  from  Greg-  her  that  I did  not  expect  to  find  a skeleton,  but 
ory  Wilkinson  that  we  hoped,  as  we  opened  it,  she  replied  that  this  only  showed  how  ignorant  I 
would  clear  up  the  mystery.  But  before  we  had  wus  of  pirate  ceremonial ; tiiat  it  was  the  rule 
finished  it  we  were  in  such  a state  of  excitement  with  all  pirates  when  burying  treasure  to  sacri- 
that  we  quite  forgot  that  there  was  any  mystery  fiee  a human  life,  and  to  bury  the  dead  body  over 
to  clear  up.  My  cousin  wrote  from  his  home  in  the  hidden  gold.  She  admitted,  however — upon 
New  York,  and  made  no  allusion  whatever  to  a my  drawing  her  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
second  visit  to  Lewes,  still  less  to  a second  expe-  treasure  which  we  were  in  the  act  of  digging  up 
ditiou  with  Old  Jacob  to  KehobOth  Hay.  After  had  been  placed  here  by  my  relative  only  for 
speaking  very  nicely  of  the  pleasant  time  that  lie  temporary  security — that  in  this  particular  in- 
had  passed  with  us,  lie  continued  : stance  the  human  sacrifice  part  of  the  pirate  pio- 

“ I enclose  a memorandum  tiiat  seeins  to  have  gramme  might  have  been  omitted, 

a bearing  upon  the  whereabouts  of  the  hidden  Just  as  wc  had  reached  this  conclusion — which 
family  fortune.  1 am  sorry,  for  Susan’s  sake,  disappointed  Susan  a little,  I think — my  spade 
that  it  is  neither  invisible  nor  undecipherable;  struck  with  a heavy  thud  against  a piece  of  wood, 
but  I think  that  for  practical  purposes  visible  Clearing  the  earth  away,  1 disclosed  some  f rag- 
ink  and  readable  English  are  more  useful.  1 ad-  ments  of  rotten  plank,  and  beneath  these  1 sa  w 
vise  you  to  attend  to  the  matter  at  once.  It  may  something  tliut  glittered  ! Susan,  standing  beside 
rain."  me  on  the  edge  of  the  hole,  saw  the  glitter  too. 

The  enclosure  was  a scrap  of  paper,  so  brown  She  did  not  say  one  word ; she  simply  put  both 
with  nge  that  it  looked  as  though  it  had  been  of  Iter  arms  around  my  neck  and  kissed  me. 
dipped  in  coffee,  on  which  was  written,  in  aston-  I rapidly  removed  the  loose  earth,  and  then 
ishingly  black  ink,  this  brief  but  clear  direction:  with  the  pickaxe  I heaved  the  plank  up  bodily. 

Sheer  upjie  ye  plauke  midtrui  attreen  ye  onke  mid  But  wluit  we  saw  when  the  plank  came  away  was 
ye  hiccorie  sajdynys  1 fathom  Ext  of  J‘<ynitiky  crik  not  a chest  full  of  doubloons,  pieces-of-ciglit, 
on  ye  haye.  Yltc  >x  all  there.  liioidorcs,  and  other  such  ancient  coins,  mingled 

There  was  no  date,  no  signature,  to  this  paper,  with  golden  ornaments  thickly  studded  with  pro* 
but  neither  Susan  nor  I doubled  for  a moment  cious  stones ; no,  wc  saw  the  very  bright  lid  oT  a 
that  it  was  tiie  dew  to  my  great-great-great-un-  tin  box,  a circular  box,  rather  more  than  two  feet 
cle’s  missing  fortune.  With  a heart  almost  too  in  diameter.  There  was  a small  to  and  hole  in  the 
full  for  utterance,  Susan  went  straight  across  the  centre  of  the  lid,  into  which  ' little  roll  of  news- 
room to  the  big  dictionary  (Gregory  Wilkinson  paper  was  stuffed — presumably  to  keep  the  sand 
had  given  it  to  us  at  Christmas,  with  a handy  out — and  beside  this  hole  I noticed,  soldered  last 
iron  stand  to  keep  it  on),  and  in  a trembling  voice  to  the  lid,  a small  brass  plate  on  which  mv  e\e 
the  dear  child  told  me  in  one  single  breath  that  caught  the  word  “Patented.”  It  was  strange 
a fathom  was  a measure  of  length  containing  six  enough  to  find  the  tin  box  in  such  perfect  preset- vu- 
feet  or  two  yards,  generally  used  in  ascertaining  page  sw.) 
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( Continued  from  page  M3.) 
tion  while  the  stout  oak  plank  above  it  had  rotted 
into  fragments  ; but  the  wisp  of  newspaper,  and 
the  brass  plate  with  its  utterly  out-of-place  in- 
scription, were  absolutely  bewildering,  llv  head 
seemed  to  be  going  around  on  my  shoulders,  w hile 
something  inside  of  it  was  buzzing  dreadfully. 
Suddenly  Susan  exclaimed,  in  a tone  of  disgust 
and  consternation,  “ It’s — it’s  that  perfectly  hor- 
rid churn-wash-boiler !” 

As  she  spoke  these  doomful  words  I recalled 
Old  Jacob’s  drunken  story,  which  I now  per- 
ceived must  have  been  true,  and  the  dreadful 
thought  flashed  into  my  mind  that  Gregory  Wil- 
kinson must  have  gone  crazy,  and  that  this 
dreary  practical  joke  was  the  first  result  of  his 
madness.  Susan  meanwhile  had  sunk  down  by 
the  side  of  the  hole  and  was  weeping  silently. 

As  a vent  to  my  outraged  feelings  1 gave  the 
wretched  tin  vessel  a tremendous  poke  with  the 
spade,  tiiat  caved  in  one  side  of  it  and  knocked 
the  lid  off.  I then  perceived  that  within  it  was 
an  oblong  package  carefully  tied  up  in  oiled  silk, 
and  on  bending  down  to  examine  the  package 
more  closely  I perceived  that  it  was  directed  to 
Susan.  With  a dogged  resolve  to  follow  out 
Gregory  Wilkinson’s  hideous  pleasantry  to  the 
bitter  end,  I lifted  the  package  out  of  the  box— 
it  was  pretty  heavy — and  began  to  open  it.  In- 
side the  first  roll  of  the  cover  was  a letter  that 
also  was  directed  to  Susan.  She  had  got  up  by 
this  time,  and  read  it  over  my  shoulder. 

“My  i>kar  Susan, — I have  decided  not  to  wait 
until  I die  to  do  what  little  good  I can  do  in  the 
world.  You  will  be  glad,  I am  sure,  to  learn  that 
I have  made  arrangements  for  the  immediate 
eroelion  of  the  Slearn-laundry  at  the  asylum,  as 
well  as  for  the  material  improvement  in  several 
other  ways  of  that  excellent  institution. 

“ At  the  same  time  I desire  that  you  and  your 
husband  shall  have  the  benefit  immediately  of 
the  larger  portion  of  the  legacy  that  I always 
have  intended  should  be  yours  at  my  death.  It 
is  here  (in  govt.  4’s),  and  I hope  with  all  my 
heart  that  your  trip  to  Europe  will  be  a pleasant 
one.  I am  very  affectionately  yours, 

“Grkuouy  Wilkinson.” 

“ And  to  think,”  said  Susan,  as  we  drove  home 
through  the  twilight,  bearing  our  sheaves  with 
us,  and  feeling  very  happy  over  them — “ and  to 
think  that  it  should  turn  out  to  be  your  cousin 
Gregory  Wilkinson  who  was  the  family  pirate 
and  had  a hoard,  and  not  your  great-great  great- 
uncle,  after  all !” 


THE  ARTILLERY  SCHOOL  OF 
THE  ARMY. 

(Continued  from  page  632,  Supplement .) 
of  a thorough  knowledge  of  lifting  powers,  and 
of  the  best  methods  of  accomplishing  results  by 
the  most  economical  employment  of  force,  is  in- 
dicated in  the  accompanying  illustrations  of  the 
methods  of  dismounting  and  mounting  heavy 
guns,  of  lifting  them  from  the  ground  to  the 
parapet  of  a fort,  and  of  moving  them  from  one 
curriage  to  another. 

The  study  of  artillery  involves,  first  of  all, 
proficiency  in  mathematics.  Guns  are  built  and 
tired  on  mathematical  principles.  Instruments 
determine  very  nearly  everything,  but,  finally,  the 
accuracy  of  the  shot  must  depend  somewhat  on 
the  judgment  and  coolness  of  the  man  in  charge 
of  the  piece.  If  war  were  to  lie  carried  on  in 
the  future  at  the  long  range  permitted  by  mod- 
ern inventions  in  artillery,  instruments  would 
take  the  place  of  the  human  mind,  which  used 
to  squint  its  eye  over  the  barrel  that  was  levelled 
in  the  direction  of  the  enemy;  but,  big  and  far- 
carrying  as  modern  ordnance  is,  human  nature 
lias  not  changed,  and  when  the  men  of  to-day 
engage  in  battle  they  will  feel  the  irrepressible 
tendency  of  their  kind  to  get  as  near  as  possible 
to  their  opponents.  Fighting  is  not  to  be  sufer, 
but  it  will  not  last  so  long,  for  it  will  be  more 
destructive.  Nevertheless,  a modern  gun  cannot 
be  built,  nor  its  charge  determined,  nor  its  pro- 
jectile fired,  without  the  application  of  mathe- 
matical formula-  and  the  use  of  instruments  that 
would  have  sadly  bothered  the  brains  of  the  ar- 
tillerists of  a hundred  years  ago.  It  is  impossi- 
ble, and  it  would  be  uninteresting  to  the  general 
reader,  to  go  into  the  mathematical  work  of  the 
school  in  detail.  Even  the  course  pursued  by  the 
enlisted  men  would  be  difficult  to  explain  with- 
out some  graphic  illustrations.  A rapid  survey 
of  some  of  the  subjects  considered  by  the  stu- 
dent officers  and  by  the  enlisted  men  will  indi- 
cate the  intellectual  requirements  of  this  arm  of 
the  service  and  the  results  aimed  at  by  the 
school. 

The  first  subject  taught  in  the  Artillery  Depart- 
ment is  exterior  ballistics,  which  treats  of  the 
llight  of  projectiles  after  leaving  the  gun.  The 
text-lmok  used  by  the  school  was  prepared  by 
Gaptain  Ingalls,  of  whose  computation  of  the 
“jubilee  shot”  mention  has  been  already  made. 
The  subjects  under  this  head  are  given  in  the 
new  programme  of  the  school.  Some  of  them 
are  as  follows:  The  mathematical  study  of  the 
laws  of  resistance  of  the  air  to  the  notion  of 
projectiles ; the  method  of  determining  resist- 
ances, with,  deductions  from  the  most  notable 
experiments;  the  1 elation  between  time,  space, 
and  velocity ; deflecting  action  of  wind;  drift; 
jump  ; moment  of  inertia  of  an  oblong  projectile 
of  different  forms;  calculation  of  range  tables; 
plotting  of  trajectories. 

Trie  manner  in  which  a trajectory  is  plotted 
ma v be  seen  from  the  illustration  of  the  line 
1 1 a versed  by  the  “jubilee  shot.”  The  distance 
of . .-very  essential  point  of  the  tra  jectory  from  the 
• 'round  luil-l  be  calculated  and  the  line  drawn. 
Kai-L'c  table-  indicate  the  point  of  impact  of  a 
shot  tired  from  A certain  piece  under  certain  con- 


ditions. It  is  possible  to  tabulate  a harbor  for 
all  the  pieces  that  command  it,  and  the  tables 
may  be  depended  upon  to  a certain  point,  al- 
though varying  conditions  of  wind,  atmosphere, 
and  other  elements  of  the  environment  make 
frequent  corrections  necessary. 

Interior  ballistics  includes  the  study  of  the  prop- 
erties of  powder.  An  extraordinary  advance  has 
been  made  in  the  manufacture  of  explosives  since 
the  close  of  our  war.  Special  grades  of  powder 
are  now  used  for  specific  pieces  of  artillery.  Every 
kind  of  powder  will  no  longer  do  for  any  variety 
of  ordnance,  and  the  artillerist  must  know  pre- 
cisely w hat  his  gun  demands  to  secure  its  highest 
efficiency.  At  the  school  the  students  are  in- 
structed in  the  elu-mieal  properties  of  powder 
and  of  gases ; in  the  heat  developed  by  the  ex- 
plosion ; in  the  expansive  energy  of  the  gaseous 
products  ; in  the  general  equation  of  motion  of  a 
projectile  in  the  bore,  and  in  the  mathematical 
theories  in  gun  com- miction.  The  endeavor  is  to 
discover  all  that  may  be  known  of  what  goes  on 
inside  the  gun  during  and  after  the  explosion, 
and  of  what  is  likely  to  happen  to  the  projectile 
after  its  expulsion  from  the  muzzle.  So  far  as 
modern  ordnance  is  concerned,  the  artillerists 
of  the  United  Slates  must  depend  upon  the  ex- 
periments and  observations  that  are  made  bv  for- 
eign officers.  There  is  not  a modern  gun  at  Fort 
Monroe.  Most  of  the  cannon  are  constructed  ou 
the  patterns  of  thirty  years  ago.  The  only  rifled 
cannon  arc  some  8 inch  converted  guns.  The 
investigations  of  the  school  proceed  under  diffi- 
culties which  will  be  remedied  whenever  Congress 
grows  generous  and  the  Ordnance  Bureau  makes 
up  its  mind  as  to  the  kind  of  gun  which  the  ar- 
tillery needs,  for  it  is  one  of  the  curious  features 
of  the  peculiar  organization  of  our  army  that  the 
arm  of  the  service  which  uses  the  guns  and  de- 
fends the  fortifications  has  very  little  to  say 
concerning  the  kind  that  shall  he  adopted  or  the 
methods  of  their  construction. 

Leaving  ballistics,  the  next  course  concerns 
the  “ Employment  of  Artillery  Material,  Munitions, 
Armor,  etc.”  It  includes  the  metalling?  of  gtm- 
mctals  ; the  constitution  and  the  processes  of 
manufacture  of  different  kinds  of  iron  and  steel ; 
the  casting, converting,  and  rifling  of  guns;  ma- 
chine guns  ; the  Construction  of  gun-carriages ; 
manufacture  and  uses  of  projectiles,  fu.-es,  and 
primers;  the  history  and  manufacture  of  armor; 
the  experiments  that  have  been  made;  the  study 
of  the  trials  between  the  target  and  ordnance. 
It  includes  gunnery,  firing  tactics  to  be  employed 
against  fleets,  and  the  inspection  of  cannon  w ith 
instruments. 

The  mere  mention  of  what  the  officers  of  the 
school  arc  expected  to  do  shows  not  only  how 
serious  and  practical  is  the  work  of  the  establish- 
ment, but  its  high  intellectual  character.  It  is 
the  testimony  of  officers  of  the  artillery  that  the 
school  has  already  accomplished  very  much  for 
the  improvement  of  their  branch  of  the  army. 
It  has  been  stated,  and  there  is  no  reason  to 
doubt  its  truth,  that  in  each  one  of  recent  classes 
there  have  been  more  well-instructed  artillerists 
than  could  have  been  found  twenty  years  ago  in 
the  whole  army. 

The  course  of  study  in  the  school  for  the  en- 
listed men  is  naturally  confined  to  artillery ; hut 
most  civilians  will  fie  surprised  to  find  what  the 
non-commissioned  officers  are  expected  to  know. 
They  are  taught  the  phenomenon  of  explosion ; 
the  constituent  parts  of  explosives;  the  compara- 
tive advantages  of  the  different  forms  of  the 
grain  of  powder;  the  gravity,  density,  pressure, 
and  velocity  of  explosives.  They  are  also  taught 
how  to  pack  and  care  for  these  destructive  and 
dangerous  agents.  They  study  the  nature  of 
fuses  and  their  uses ; projectiles  in  all  their 
forms,  and  their  comparative  values  ; the  advan- 
tages and  disadvantages  of  riiicd  guns,  and  the 
various  systems  of  manufacture;  the  structure 
and  motions  of  rockets ; the  meanings  of  terms 
employed.  They  are  instructed  in  the  different 
kinds  of  arms  of  the  artillery  service  ; the  differ- 
ent uses  to  which  they  may  be  put;  the  various 
parts  of  a gun,  and  their  rationale;  the  methods 
of  constructing  guns;  the  various  instruments 
used  for  inspecting  ordnance — the  barometer, 
thermometer,  hvgrodeik,  anemometer,  densimeter, 
pressure-plug,  and  chronograph.  They  are  also 
taught  how  to  make  range  tables,  and  all  the 
mechanical  work  that  is  essential  in  the  manip- 
ulation of  both  heavy  and  field  artillery.  In  a 
word,  the  enlisted  men — at  least,  those  who  be- 
come non-commissioned  officers — arc  expected  to 
have  an  intelligent  knowledge  of  their  weapons, 
and  a private  achieves  his  chevrons  by  profitable 
attendance  upon  the  school  for  enlisted  men.  In 
the  new  programme  the  men  are  instructed  in 
some  of  the  elementary  principles  of  mechanics 
and  mechanical  engineering,  and  in  electricity. 

The  practical  work  in  artillery,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  tiring,  goes  on  whenever  out-of-door  work 
is  possible;  that  is,  when  it  is  not  too  hot  or  too 
cold,  or  too  stormy.  Among  the  improvements 
greatly  needed  at  the  post  is  the  filling  in  of  the 
parade-ground,  much  of  which,  is  under  water  af- 
ter heavy  storms.  The  mechanical  drills  and  the 
firings  arc  illustrated  in  the  accompanying  pic- 
tures. It  was  probably  of  the  formation  about 
the  howitzer  that  a prominent  militia  officer  com- 
plained. because  the  men  did  not  follow  the  tac- 
tics of  the  inland},-  with  which  he  happened  to 
be  familiar. 

The  firing  at  a target  takes  place  in  July,  Au- 
gust, and  September.  It  is  sometimes  partici- 
pated in  by  other  troops  than  those  who  are  sta- 
tioned at  Fort  Monroe.  Last  summer,  for  exam- 
ple, five  batteries  from  Washington  Barracks  and 
three  from  Fort  McHenry  were  sent  Umie  for 
their  annual  heavy  artillery  practice  A larae 
part  of  the  practical  at nllerv-work  consists  of 
the  mechanical  mammivres  to' which  allusion  has 
been  made,  and  wlricli  are  illustrated. 

It  is  in  this  important  part  of  the  course  that 

is  chiefly  fell.  The  officers  and  men  are  neces- 


sarily instructed  in  the  manipulation  of  very 
much  lighter  pieces  than  are  used  in  foreign  ar- 
mies and  navies,  because  the  government  lias  no 
modern  heavy  ordnance.  They  are  still  firing 
muzzle-loading  l.Vinch  smooth-bores  and  8-meii 
converted  rifles  at  targets  set  at  a distance  of 
from  2(. MU)  to  3500  yards.  The  carriages  as  well 
as  the  guns  are  old.  - The  modern  methods  of 
absorbing  the  recoil  have  not  been  put  into  use 
ill  this  country.  There  nre  no  disappearing  car- 
riages. Notwithstanding  all  its  disadvantages, 
the  school  keeps  at  work  firing  the  guns  that 
were  used  in  the  last  war,  and  carefully  plotting 
the  shots.  The  8-incli  converted  rifles,  which  are 
outside  the  walls  of  the  fort,  on  thu  beach,  are 
oftenest  fired. 

There  is  no  better  place  on  the  coast  for  heavy 
artillery  practice  than  Old  Point  Comfort.  The 
broad  Chesapeake  Bay  lies  in  front  of  the  fort, 
and  there  is  clear  space  for  miles.  The  targets 
are  distant  not  more  than  two  miles,  and  the  dan- 
ger to  vessels  is  nothing.  Not  even  a small  boat 
lias  been  struck  during  all  the  years  the  target 
firing  has  been  maintained.  Hampton  Roads  is 
a great  harbor,  but  it  is  not  yet  so  busy  that  tar- 
get practice  in  its  waters  is  dangerous,  while  its 
great  breadth  and  extent  give  the  space  that  is 
needed. 

The  targets  nre  stationary  or  drifting.  The 
first  are  anchored;  the  second  arc  towed  about 
behind  a tug  or  allowed  to  float  out  with  the  tide. 
The  target  being  placed,  its  position  is  obtained 
trigonometrical!}.  The  base  line,  for  this  pur- 
pose, has  been  surveyed  from  the  Rip  Raps  in 
the  harbor  to  a point  of  the  beach  beyond  the 
fort.  By  the  use  of  transits  and  graduated  cir- 
cles from  the  observation  stations  at  the  ends  of 
this  base  line  the  distance  of  the  target  from  the 
gun  is  obtained,  and  this  is  plotted  on  a plane 
table,  on  which  is  marked  the  base  line,  the  two 
stations,  and  each  gun  being  indicated  by  holes. 
These  holes  are  the  centres  of  arcs  which  are 
graduated  in  degrees,  and  any  angle  can  be  laid 
off  to  minutes  from  either  station.  The  angles 
being  reported  In  telegraph  from  one  and  by 
flag  from  the  Rip  Raps,  the  point  of  intersection 
of  the  lines  from  the  stations  to  the  target  is 
measured.  In  the  same  way  the  distance  of  the 
striking-point  of  the  shot  is  determined,  the  ob- 
servers at  the  two  stations  noting  the  splash,  and 
telegraphing  and  signalling  the  angles  indicated 
by  the  reading  of  the  ares.  The  angles  arc 
plotted,  and  the  striking  distance  from  the  gun 
measured.  Thus  the  deviation  is  discovered.  Be- 
fore the  firing  takes  place,  the  quality  of  the  pow- 
der is  carefully  considered.  Its  density  ami  the 
percentage  of  moisture  in  it  me  determined  bv 
the  densimeter  and  in  the  laboratory.  The  crew 
of  a gun  understands  precisely  what  each  shot 
has  accomplished,  the  weight  of  the  project iftry 
and  the  quality  and  condition  of  the  powder  used 
to  drive  it  from  the  gun. 

Besides  the  practice  with  the  big  guns,  there 
is  mortar  and  light  artillery  practice.  Some  new 
steel  breech-loaders  have  been  sent  to  the  fort 
for  trial.  The  government  lias  several  of  these 
new  field- pieces,  hut  they  have  not  been  distrib- 
uted. There  is  also  the  rifle  practice,  which,  with- 
in a few  years,  has  become  one  of  the  most  prom- 
inent and  important  exercises  at  every  military 
post  of  the  army.  Last  April  the  great  storm  in 
the  Chesapeake  destroyed  the  rifle  range  of  Fort 
Monroe,  and  it  is  somewhat  doubtful  if  money  to 
replace  it  can  be  obtained  until  Congress  passes 
another  army  appropriation  bill.  This  means, 
briefly,  that  if  during  a recess  of  Congress  any 
branch  of  the  public  service  is  crippled  by  such 
an  accident  as  is  designated  in  marine  insurance 
policies  as  “an  act  of  God,”  tbe  damage  cannot 
be  repaired,  however  necessary  to  the  public  wel- 
fare the  work  of  the  particular  service  may  be, 
until  Congress  meets  again,  or  unless,  by  squeez- 
ing economy,  money  that  was  intended  and  need- 
ed for  another  purpose  may  be  diverted. 

Electricity  has  a great  deal  to  do  in  connection 
with  modern  artillery,  and  plays  a very  important 
part  in  all  recent  systems  of  coast  defence.  Elec- 
tricity and  submarine  mining  are  therefore  ex- 
ceedingly valuable  features  of  the  course  at  the 
Artillery  School,  and  in  the  new  programme  the 
work  of  the  department  is  very  greatly  increased 
and  advanced.  Electricity  is-studied  theoretical- 
ly and  practical ly,  and  for  the  purposes  of  this 
department  the  school  has  an  excellent  outfit. 

Submarine  mining  embraces  the  examination 
of  all  kinds  of  torpedoes,  the  causes  of  their 
failure,  and  the  conditions  under  which  success 
is  obtained.  Instruction  is  also  given  in  the 
methods  of  manufacturing  and  firing  both  me- 
chanical and  electrical  torpedoes.  The  difficulty 
that  operates  against  the  complete  success  of  the 
Torpedo  School  at  Willct’s  Point  is  keenly  felt. at 
Fort  Monroe.  Owing  to  the  insufficiency  of  the 
appropriations,  the  school  does  not  possess  the 
materials  with  which  to  make  practical  experi- 
ment-. in  planting,  fit ing,  and  countermining  tor- 
pedoes. The  officers  ate  familiar  with  the  theo- 
ries and  with  the  various  systems  that  have  been 
adopted  by  other  governments,  but  Congress  will 
not  probably  give  to  them  an  opportunity  to  act- 
ually handle  and  conduct  drills  in  submarine  min- 
ing until  the  danger  which  torpedoes  might  avert 
is  actually  upon  the  country.  There  is  a torpedo 
school  for  the  navy  at  Newport,  as  well  as  that 
for  the  army  at  Willet’s  Point,  and  it  is  probably 
better  supplied  than  the  latter.  The  artillery, 
which  will  lie  called  upon  to  use  torpedoes,  has 
no  plant,  except  for  the  application  of  electricity. 

There  remains  only  space  for  a brief  account 
of  the  other  departments  of  the  school.  Under 
military  science,  the  officers  study  minor  tactics, 
logistics,  battle  tactics,  and  strategy.  Practical 
problems  are  worked  out,  all  of  which  involve  the 
use  of  artillery. 

The  course  in  chemistry  includes  lectures  in 
chemical  philosophy,  qualitative  and  quantitative 
analysis,  the  description  and  use  of  laboratory 
apparatus,  the  analysis  of  entile  sulphur,  crude 
nitre,  and  gunpowder,  the  theory  aud  use  of  the 
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densimeter.  The  six  studenUofficers  of  each  class 
who  have  shown  the  greatest  aptitude  in  labora- 
tory work  pursue  what  is  known  as  the  “ Ad- 
vanced Course  ” in  chemistry.  In  this  course  iron 
ores  are  analyzed,  and  the  commercial  tests  of 
iron  and  steel  arc  applied.  It  is  within  the  option 
of  the  students  to  also  examine  the  ores  of  cop- 
per and  lead. 

The  nature,  use,  force,  and  effect  of  high  explo- 
sives are  studied  in  the  second  year  of  the  course. 
Directions  ure  given  for  manipulating  and  mak- 
ing explosives  prepared  with  nitro-glyccrine,  ami 
experiments  arc  conducted. 

For  the  purpose  of  familiarizing  the  officers 
with  appliances  for  lifting  heavy  weights,  they 
are  taught  (he  material,  manufacture,  care,  and 
manipulation  of  cordage,  pullets,  and  tackles. 
They  are  also  instructed  in  practical  telegraphy 
and  photography. 

Titc  standing  of  an  officer  of  artillery  depends 
very  largely  upon  the  manner  in  which  he  acquits 
himself  at  the  Artillery  School.  Examinations 
are  held  by  the  instructor  of  each  department, 
and  the  student-officers  are  marked  for  their  pro- 
ficiency or  failure.  They  do  not  go  through  the 
form  of  attending  school.  They  actually  uttend, 
and  nre  graded  ns  they  used  to  lie  when  they 
were  cadets  at  West  Point.  They  are  also  ex- 
amined in  the  presence  of  the  staff  in  the  prac- 
tical work  of  their  profession,  and  they  are  in- 
formed, by  the  regulations  of  the  school,  that 
“ in  estimating  standing  and  proficiency  in  the 
tactical  exercises,  the  ability  of  officers  to  give 
the  proper  commands  will  not  he  alone  consider- 
ed, but  their  aptitude  for  seeing  what  is  required, 
their  power  of  imparting  instruction  to  those  un- 
der them,  and  their  soldierly  qualities  and  ability 
to  command  will  be  taken  fully  into  account.” 

When  the  examinations  are  concluded,  aud  the 
officers  graded  according  to  their  special  and  gen- 
eral merits,  a report  is  made  by  the  staff  of  the 
school  to  the  general-in  chief  of  the  army.  Iu 
it  the  officers  who  have  distinguished  themselves 
are  designated,  and  the  siaff  states  “the  profes- 
sional employments  for  which  anv  of  them  ap- 
pear to  he  specially  qualified.”  Officers  who  fail 
are  also  reported  to  the  general-in-chief.  A cer- 
tificate! is  given  to  all  who  pass  through  the 
course  successfully. 

This  outline  of  the  history,  purposes,  and 
achievements  of  the  Artillery  School  of  the  army 
will  give  to  those  who  read  it  some  knowledge 
which,  unfortunately,  the  country  generally  does 
lmt  possess.  It  will  at  least  show  that,  among 
the  officers  of  the  armv  of  the  United  States, 
there  are  many  accomplished  men  engaged  in 
serious  and  valuable  work.  It  is  greatly  to  the 
credit  of  these  men  that  neglect  and  indifference 
have  not  destroyed  their  enthusiasm.  It  is  owing 
solely  to  their  patriotism  and  professional  zeal 
that  the  country  is  in  a position  to  begin  the 
erection  of  coast  defences.  The  Artillery  School 
is  a centre  of  light  which  proceeds  entirely  from 
the  army.  It  owes  its  origin,  its  maintenance, 
and  its  great  advance  to  the  men  whom  it  edu- 
cates. The  civil  power  of  the  government  is  not 
entitled  to  any  gratitude  for  what  has  been  ac- 
complished at  Fort  Monroe.  The  school  is  what 
it  is  because  the  intelligence  of  the  army,  and 
especially  of  the  artillery  branch  of  the  service, 
notwithstanding  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  the 
advance  of  our  whole  military  system,  has  kept 
abreast  ill  the  rapid  race  of  modern  scientific 
achievement.  If  we  can  defend  our  shores  with 
the  courage,  ability,  and  energy  which  have  been 
shown  iu  developing  the  Artillery  School,  we  need 
feci  no  fear  of  a foreign  enemy. 


THE  DEEP-SEA  TORPEDO-BOAT. 

Tiie  Herreshoff  torpedo-boat,  built  by  the  Bris- 
tol Company,  gives  our  navy  a type  which  for 
fifteen  years  has  been  developed  as  zealously  by 
the  other  great  maritime  powers  as  it  has  been 
persistently  neglected  by  us,  though,  curiously 
enough,  we  invented  it,  and  were  the  first  to  dem- 
onstrate its  practical  advantages.  The  apologists 
for  this  cheese-paring  policy  invariably  eupho- 
nize such  delays  as  wise  conservatism,  and  no 
war  having  intervened,  they  have  iu  this  case, 
perhaps,  the  liest  of  the  argument,  for  to-dav 
widely  divergent  views  exist  as  to  the  value  of 
the  weapon. 

This  form  of  attack  was  originally  limited  to 
the  employment  by  ordinary  steam-launches  of 
spars  fitted  with  powder  tanks,  so  fused  as  to  ex- 
plode under  control  or  by  contact ; and  though  in 
this  crude  shape  iu*  success  was  sufficient  to  jus- 
tify extended  experiments,  little  progress  was 
made  before  the  introduction  of  machine  guns, 
murderously  dominating  all  zones  of  approach, 
banned  further  attempts  at  direct  attack.  When, 
after  some  years,  the  tactical  pendulum  swung  in 
turn  from  the  offensive  to  the  defensive  point  of 
rest,  and  gave  a new  weapon  in  the  auto-mobile 
torpedo,  the  type  was  rehabilitated  ; for  here,  Hy- 
ing under  water,  at  a constant  depth  and  with  fair 
accuracy,  wits  a self  moving  projectile  which  could 
he  discharged  from  a small  craft  that  need  not 
approach  the  attacked  vessel  nearer  lliau  three 
or  four  hundred  yards. 

Of  course  the  millennium  had  now  arrived  for 
torpedo  enthusiasts,  who,  slaughtering  thousands 
for  the  love  of  peace,  declared  the  last  word  had 
been  spoken,  and  that  war  was  impossible,  be- 
cause its  theories  were  revolutionized.  Less  than 
five  years  since,  Gabriel  Charmes  decided  that  “ a 
squadron  attacked  by  torpedo-boats  was  a squad- 
ron lost”  ; and  within  three  years.  Admiral  Aube, 
then  French  Minister  of  Marine,  asserted  that,  as 
between  the  torpedo-boat  and  the  armored  battle 
ship,  “the  microbe  would  destroy  the  giant.” 
Nor  were  governments  less  excited  than  individ- 
uals, for  in  a sudden  frenzy  of  fear  they  galloped 
pell-mell  into  a fever  of  buying  or  building,  and 
spurred  sharply,  into  a keen  race  fur  supremacy, 
rival  constructors  everywhere.  Thom veroft. Yar- 
row, and  While,  iu  England ; tsehichau  iu  l’lus- 
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sia;  Normandy  in  France;  Herreshoff  with  us 
— indeed,  in  nearly  every  sea-frontiered  country, 
builders,  earlier  or  later,  took  up  the  fight,  strug- 
gled Kilkennywise  in  it,  and  tooth  and  nail  are 
at  it  yet. 

Speed,  dimensions,  offensive  power  increased, 
and  vuriant  demands  differentiated  types,  till  at 
last,  for  the  sake  of  clearness,  two  classes  were 
established,  one  including  boats  of  a size  that 
could  keep  the  sea  independently,  and  the  other 
such  as  could  be  carried  on  shipboard  and  be 
used  as  auxiliaries.  In  1873  Thornycroft  built 
for  the  Norwegian  government  a boat  that  was 
57  feet  in  length,  displaced  7£  tons,  and  made 
about  15  knots;  then  followed  another,  67  feet 
long,  which  ran  18  knots;  and  so  up  the  gamut 
constructors  raced,  until  Yarrow,  in  1881,  reached 
22^  knots  with  a 100-foot  vessel  over  the  measured 
mile,  while  Schichau,  a little  later,  produced  one 
that  made,  with  a load  of  12J  tons,  115  knots 
at  the  rate  of  21  £ knots  per  hour.  Coal  sup- 
plies were  augmented,  speeds  went  still  higher, 
until  finally  the  Ariete,  a Thornycroft  boat,  147 
feet  in  length,  rushed  to  the  forefront  last  year 
with  a speed  of  26  knots. 

Actual  sea-work  did  not,  however,  realize  these 
trial  promises,  and  implicit  confidence  in  the  type 
is  much  disturbed  by  the  experience  gained  in 
every  tactical  evolution  since  1886.  Too  much 
was  cluimed — was  promised ; too  much,  in  truth, 
was  sacrificed  for  speed  ; and  it  is  now  granted  by 
their  warmest  advocates  that  the  boats  are  deli- 
cate instruments  to  handle,  and  that  for  sea  ser- 
vice, lengths  above  180  feet,  with  displacements 
over  90  tons,  must  be  given.  It  is  conceded  by 
French  experts  that  the  smaller  class  is  of  value 
mainly  for  coast  defence;  that  the  much-belaud- 
ed 35-metre  boat  cannot  keep  the  sea  nor  carry 
coal  enough  for  ordinary  work,  and  that  the  45- 
metre  type  is  the  smallest  that  can  be  profitably 
employed  off  shore.  In  England  it  is  acknow- 
ledged that  the  hulls  ought  to  be  strengthened, 
the  vitals  protected,  and  indeed,  if  one  may  judge 
from  the  changes  made  in  naval  programmes, 
both  for  building  and  for  evolutions,  ull  other  na- 
tions accept  the  compromises  quoted. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  this  alleged  un- 
seaworthiness does  not  relate  to  safety,  or  imply 
danger  to  life,  for  these  boats  have  kept  the 
ocean  under  the  severest  conditions  of  weather, 
and  have  made  deep-water  voyages — one,  nota- 
bly, by  the  Childer *,  to  Australia,  in  the  winter 
of  1884.  The  unfitness  for  outside  service  rests 
rather  upon  their  want  of  habitability,  upon  the 
impossibility  of  living  on  board  in  the  open ; 
they  are  so’  boisterously  lively,  so  persistent  in 
their  twistings  and  turnings,  that  the  crew  can- 
not rest,  nor  work,  nor  cook,  nor  indeed  muster 
an  appetite  even  could  dinner  be  served.  Then, 
too,  these  ballotings  and  tumblings  tell  quickly 
and  disastrously  upon  machinery  and  armament, 
which  are  necessarily  delicate,  aud  worse  than 
all,  in  a heavy  sea,  the  offensive  power,  the  speed, 
and  even  the  personnel  are  apt  to  disappear  sum- 
marily. Apart  from  these  inherent  difficulties, 
the  pendulum  now  appears  to  be  swinging  the 
other  way,  for  of  late  the  resistance  offered  by 
steel-wire  nets  to  auto-mobile  torpedoes  shows 
that  a ship  thus  crinolined  may  be  perfectly  de- 
fended below  the  water-line. 

Notwithstanding  this  expert  uncertainty,  this 
confusion  of  values,  the  Navy  Department  wisely 
determined  to  make  its  own  tests,  and  submitted 
last  year  the  plans  of  a first-class  torpedo-boat 
to  the  competition  of  American  ship-builders. 
This  vessel  is  of  the  deep-sea,  twin-screw  type, 
nnd  has  the  following  dimensions:  length,  138 
feet;  breadth,  16  feet;  depth,  10  feet;  draught, 
4 feet  8 inches;  displacement,  about  100  tons, 
nnd  estimated  horse-power,  1600.  The  engines 
are  of  the  five-cvlindered,  quadruple  expansion 
type ; the  two  boilers  are  of  the  latest  Herreshoff 
design,  and  are  placed  in  coal-protected  com- 
partments forward  and  abaft  the  engine-room ; 
the  interior  is  electrically  lighted,  and  divided 
into  eleven  water-tight  compartments;  each  of 
the  two  conning  towers  carries  a search-light,  and 
the  'rmament  will  consist  of  two  torpedo  tubes 
in  the  bow,  one  torpedo  gun  aft,  and  three  37- 
pounder  rapid-fire  guns.  The  trial  will  be  a 
continuous  run  for  three  consecutive  hours,  and 
fifteen  tons’  weight  must  be  carried.  Should  the 
boat  be  finally  accepted,  a bonus  or  penalty  for 
speed  accomplishment  is  provided  : $1500,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  contract  price,  will  be  given  if  the 
mean  speed  exceeds  22  knots,  and  $2000  will  be 
paid  for  each  quarter  of  a knot  above  23  knots; 
but  in  case  the  speed  falls  below  22  knots,  $4000 
are  to  be  refunded  by  the  builder,  aud  if  it  does 
not  reach  20  knots,  the  government  reserves  the 
right  to  reject  the  vessel. 

These  conditions  were  accepted  by  the  Herre- 
shoff Company,  and  in  the  light  of  their  past 
success,  it  may  safely  be  prophesied  that  the 
speed  expected  will  be  attained  in  the  boat  just 
completed.  The  trials  will  be  watched  with  the 
greatest  interest,  because  in  the  great  problem  of 
eq^ist  defence  there  is  no  other  country  to  which 
torpedo-boats,  whether  of  the  first  or  second  class, 
can  be  of  such  paramount  importance.  The 
larger  boats  will  necessarily  form  a part  of  the 
first  line,  with  the  battle-ships,  rams,  and  cruisers ; 
aud  the  smaller  ones  gathered  along  shore,  se- 
creted in  creeks  and  bayous,  rendezvoused  in  bays 
and  harbors,  and,  should  the  necessity  arise, 
transported  by  railways  and  canais  from  central 
stations  to  threatened  positions,  will  prove  most 
important  auxiliaries  to  those  heavily  armored 
and  powerfully  urmumented  coast  and  harbor  de- 
fence vessels  upon  which,  as  the  second  line,  our 
safety  so  much  depends. 


A CAPTURED  TRADER. 

Onk  of  the  purposes  for  which  troops,  under 
express  provisions  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  may 
be  employed  in  the  Indian  Territory  is  the  arrest 
of  illicit  traders.  In  that  Territory,  and  in  all 
reservations  set  apart  for  the  use  of  the  red  men, 


the  government  guarantees  that  whites  shall  be 
kept  away.  Exceptions  are  made,  of  course,  un- 
der the  permits  of  the  Indian  Bureau,  through  its 
agents,  and  soldiers  are  also  authorized  to  per- 
form certain  duties  there.  But  the  chances  of 
profit  carry  into  the  Indian  country  traders  who 
have  no  authority  to  enter  it.  The  tribes  them- 
selves in  some  instances  encourage  their  presence, 
especially  where  they  have  alcoholic  liquor  among 
their  goods,  the  selling  of  which  to  Indians  is  for- 
bidden anyway,  and  they  are  the  more  tempted 
to  risk  arrest  and  punishment  from  the  good 
prices  they  can  get.  When  their  presence  be- 
comes known,  troops  are  sometimes  summoned  by 
the  agents  to  scout  for  and  arrest  the  offenders. 

Rather  a striking  instance  of  the  trouble  occa- 
sionally caused  by  illicit  traders  occurred  among 
the  Navajos  of  New  Mexico  a year  or  two  ago. 
A squad  of  soldiers,  starting  from  Fort  Wingate 
to  arrest  whiskey  peddlers,  was  confronted  by  a 
large  force  of  Navajos,  who  declared  that  the  men 
should  not  be  taken  away.  The  sergeant  in  charge 
of  the  squad,  finding  his  party  greatly  outnumber- 
ed, was  compelled  to  proceed  to  Fort  Defiance, 
where  the  Indian  Agent  communicated  with  Fort 
Wingate,  and  a troop  of  cavalry  was  sent  out. 
For  a time  an  outbreak  of  this  powerful  tribe 
was  feared  from  the  mischief  thus  stirred  up  by 
the  whiskey  sellers.  More  recent  testimony  to 
the  connection  between  the  suppression  of  illicit 
traders  and  the  well-being  of  the  Indians  is  given 
in  this  extract  from  the  lust  annual  report  of  Mr. 
Carroll,  H.  Potter,  acting  ngeut  for  the  Osages 
in  the  Indian  Territory : “ There  has  been  no  im- 
provement in  the  condition  of  the  Osage  Indians 
during  the  last  year.  These  people  are  not  suf- 
ficiently  industrious  to  control  in  the  right  direc- 
tion the  amount  of  money  they  get.  In  conse- 
quence a large  share  is  spent  for  contraband  ar- 
ticles, which  it  seems  very  easy  for  them  to  pro- 
cure along  the  State  line  and  from  peddlers  on 
the  reservation.  The  latter  class  the  Indians 
will  protect  in  every  possible  way.  The  traffic  in 
whiskey  by  peddlers  on  the  reservation  is,  in  my 
opinion,  ularmiugly  ou  the  increase.” 

Mr.  Zogbaum  gives  a sketch  in  this  number  of 
the  Wkkklv  of  the  arrest  of  an  illicit  trader  in 
the  Indian  country.  Some  cavalrymen  have 
come  down  upon  him  aud  his  outfit,  aud  have 
brought  him  to  the  officer  in  command  of  the 
party.  The  quiet,  undemonstrative  character  of 
the  scene  suggests  that  the  officer  and  the  trader 
facing  each  other  perfectly  understand  the  na- 
ture of  the  offence,  and  will  exchange  very  few 
words  about  it. 


ON  THE  BRIDLE-PATH  IN 
CENTRAL  PARK. 

Nobody  who  has  made  even  the  most  cursory 
experiences  or  observations  upon  the  bridle-path 
iu  the  Ceutral  Park  can  need  any  verbal  assur- 
ance that  it  has  been  the  scene  of  Mr.  Reming- 
ton’s vivid  and  remurkable  pictures.  So  far  as 
the  quadrupeds  are  concerned,  some  of  them 
might  perhaps  have  been  equally  well  ga'hered 
from  Hyde  Park  or  the  Bois,  though  the  shooting 
uction  of  the  American  trotter,  as  the  American 
artist  has  depicted  him  in  full  career,  would  tes- 
tify his  nationality  to  horsemen.  The  thorough- 
bred, however,  though  it  is  to  England  that  he 
owes  his  nurture  and  development,  is  now  the 
common  possession  of  Europe  and  America. 
Even  in  the  more  powerful  and  more  generally 
useful  animal  that  owes  its  speed  and  its  spirit 
to  him,  aud  is  known  as  “half-bred,"  no  matter 
what  the  precise  admixture  of  patrician  and  ple- 
beian elements  in  its  breeding  may  be,  it  is  scarce- 
ly distinguishable  upon  the  common  stock  of 
what  country  he  id  founded.  That  an  infusion 
of  the  English  racing  strain  is  desirable  in  a sad- 
dle-horse is  recognized  now  iu  every  stud  from 
Trakene  to  Miles  City.  The  American  saddle- 
horse,  for  which  a distinctive  demand  has  set  in 
only  within  a few  years,  is  already  successfully 
compounded  in  the  Northwest  in  various  propor- 
tions, not  yet  accurately  adjusted,  of  the  thorough- 
bred aud  the  broncho.  This  latter  has  as  clear 
a title  to  be  called  an  indigenous  American  horse 
as  any  Caucasian  biped  has  to  be  called  an  in- 
digenous American  man — a much  clearer  title,  in- 
deed, if  we  reckon  by  the  number  of  generations 
that  have  elapsed  since  his  Spanish  ancestors  left 
Europe  behind.  He  is  a beast  of  very  limited 
utility  for  draught,  but  the  endurance  and  even 
the  “cussedness”  which  his  nomadic  habits  and 
his  unfavorable  experience  of  mankind  have  im- 
pressed upon  him  supply  in  him  an  excellent 
basis  for  a saddle-horse  when  crossed  with  an 
animal  of  greater  size,  higher  speed,  and  more 
power.  The  combination  has  already  so  far  -suc- 
ceeded that  those  Northwestern  breeders  do  not 
seein  to  be  over-sanguine  who  look  forward  to 
the  time  when  the  cavalries  of  Europe  shall  be 
remounted  from  America. 

Iu  the  present  series  of  sketches  the  artist  has 
not  undertaken  to  include  all  the  types,  either  of 
horses  or  of  horsemen  and  horsewomen,  that  the 
bridle-path  affords.  The  mounted  Park  police- 
man is  mounted  upon  a long-tailed  animal  as  un- 
mistakably American  as  himself  or  as  a troop 
horse  of  an  American  cavalry  regiment,  and  it  is 
fitted  with  the  regulation  saddle  and  single-reined 
curb  bridle.  The  untempered  broncho  himself 
is  by  no  means  uncommon  on  the  bridle-path,  and 
one  may  often  see  the  Mexican  saddle  of  stamped 
leather,  with  high  pommel  and  cantle  and  hooded 
stirrups.  Nevertheless,  the  character  of  the  bri- 
dle-path as  a fashionable  equestrian  resort  is  un- 
doubtedly given  by  the  horses  and  the  equipments 
that  the  artist  has  chosen.  The  cruel  disfigure- 
ment of  the  docked  tail  has  almost  completely 
superseded,  for  the  typical  riders  of  the  Central 
Park,  not  only  nature’s  notion  of  what  becomes 
a horse,  but  the  racing  bang  which  is  held  to 
smarten  the  horse’s  appearance  at  the  expense  of 
a foot  or  so  of  tiy-bru°h.  A circular  shoe-brush 
seems  to  be  the  model  w'r.ich  the  present  race  of 
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horse  barbers  have  set  themselves,  and  which  they 
come  ludicrously  near  attaining. 

It  is  the  riders,  however,  in  Mr.  Remington’s 
drawings  that  betray  their  nationality.  The  male 
Anglomaniac,  however  faithful  his  imitation  of 
English  horse  and  man  milliuery  may  be,  cannot 
doff  his  inherited  countenance.  The  horsewomen, 
it  is  to  be  hoped,  do  not  even  desire  to  do  so,  for 
much  and  justly  as  they  may  exult  iu  the  tailor- 
made  habit  and  the  high  hat,  there  are  not  many 
of  them  who  would  take  it  as  a compliment  to  be 
told  that  they  looked  like  English  women.  Wheth- 
er they  would  or  not,  they  unquestionably  don’t. 
The  British  lounger,  fresh  from  Rotten  Row, 
might  think  he  was  at  home  as  he  stood  ou  the 
wall  of  the  reservoir,  at  five  o’clock  on  a fine 
afternoon,  to  see  the  equestrian  procession  go  by, 
so  long  as  he  looked  only  at  the  horses  and  the 
clothes  ; but  a glance  at  the  nervous  visages  and 
spare  figures  of  one  sex,  softened  in  the  other 
into  bright  alertness  of  face  and  lissome  grace 
of  form,  would  convince  him  that  he  was  iu  a 
new  laud. 

Mr.  Remington’s  drawings,  however,  are  so 
much  more  interesting  as  pieces  of  art  than  as 
mere  illustrations  that  it  seems  futile  to  discuss 
them  in  this  latter  aspect,  except  to  assure  the 
remote  reader  of  their  accuracy.  The  startling 
reality  of  these  drawings  may  very  likely  lead  the 
untrained  observer  to  attribute  this  quality  to  the 
introduction  of  instantaneous  photography,  where- 
as the  effect  most  commonly,  and  indeed  almost 
without  exception,  attained  by  that  art  in  the  rep- 
resentation of  horses  in  motion  is  an  impression 
of  startling  unreality,  and  of  unnatural  fixedness. 
While  a horse  in  the  momentary  hang  over  the 
hurdle  may  be  photographed,  no  position  of  the 
trot  or  of  the  gallop  represents  a trotting  or  a 
galloping  horse.  It  is  the  reassembling  and  blend- 
ing of  these  evanescent  postures,  either  mechan- 
ically by  the  zoetrope,  or  artistically  by  the  paint- 
er, that  conveys  the  sense  of  motion.  No  doubt 
scientific  knowledge  has  its  legitimate  influence 
upon  art;  the  camera  has  its  use  in  teaching  the 
artist  to  look  for  what  he  is  assured  by  it  is  there. 
Even  in  this  respect  its  uses  are  limited.  It  was 
very  long  before  Muybridge  that  Delacroix  select- 
ed the  gathered  instead  of  the  conventionally  ex- 
tended position  of  the  running  horse  as  the  more 
characteristic  of  furious  motion,  as  Mr.  Reming- 
ton has  done  here  iu  his  headlong  runaway.  The 
truth  and  force  of  the  action  in  the  horse  gallop- 
ing forward  will  be  appreciated  by  whoever  has 
really  watched  a horse  approaching  at  this  gait 
and  appreciated  neither  less  nor  more  if  he  hap- 
pen to  be  familiar  with  what  photography  has 
done,  not  toward  its  representation,  but  toward  its 
dissection.  It  is  conceivable,  perhaps,  that  the 
delightful  dancing  poise  of  the  thorough-bred  car- 
rying a girl  iu  Mr.  Remington’s  picture  might  have 
been  caught  by  the  camera,  but  it  is  quite  certain 
that  no  camera  has  ever  caught  it.  The  question, 
indeed,  that  most  appreciative  persons  feel  in- 
clined to ’put  when  dislocated  fractions  of  flowing 
movemeut  are  put  before  them  by  photography 
is,  “ Can  these  bones  live?”  It  is  the  artist  who 
must  furnish  the  auswer. 


THE  GROWTH  OF  AMATEUR 
ATHLETICS. 

BY  MALCOLM  W.  FORD. 

Thk  growth  of  amateur  athletic  sport  has  been 
very  steady  during  the  past  ten  or  fifteen  years. 
It  is  safe  to  say  that  sports,  as  followed  by 
amateurs,  will  continue  to  gain  iu  popular  sup- 


port faster,  in  proportion  to  their  following,  than 
professional  games  will,  for  in  the  former  the 
chief  end  in  view  is  the  sport  itself,  while  in  the 
latter  the  money  is  the  main  point,  and  the  sport 
is  all  right  so  long  as  it  produces  the  money. 
There  have  been  so  many  professional  contests 
where  charges  of  fraud  as  to  the  results  of  them 
have  been  made,  that  the  public  of  to-day  needs 
pretty  strong  guarantee  as  to  the  honesty  of  the 
contestants  and  the  so-called  backers  before  sup- 
port will  be  given.  With  amateurs  it  is  quite 
different.  Iu  the  first  place,  the  patrons  of  ama- 
teur sport  are  not,  as  a rule,  betting  men.  There 
are  bets  made  at  most  of  the  important  mulches 
of  amateurs  at  yachting,  rowing,  athletics,  ten- 
nis, billiards,  and  bowling,  but  it  would  be  very 
strange  if  such  bets  were  ever  of  magnitude 
enough  to  influence  a truthful  result  of  the  com- 
petition. In  other  words,  amateur  contests  are,  as 
a rule,  patronized  by  a class  of  society  whose 
business  interests  are  good  enough  not  to  need 
any  auxiliary,  such  as  amateur  sport  might  be 
made. 

It  has  taken  some  time  for  the  public  to  see 
the  difference  between  amateur  and  professional 
sport,  but  a strict  line  between  them  has  been 
drawn,  and  so  many  are  versed  on  the  subject 
that  the  comparative  few  w ho  are  not  do  not 
seem  to  exert  much  influence  through  their  igno- 
rance. A glance  at  the  list  of  officers  of  any  of 
the  large  athletic  clubs  of  this  country  or  Eng- 
land  will  reveal  names  prominently  identified  with 
the  upper  ranks  of  society  and  business.  There 
is  no  better  proof  of  the  advancement  and  stand- 
ard of  amateur  sport  than  this  fact,  and  judging 
by  clubs  now  in  existence,  and  also  those  form- 
ing, amateur  athletics  in  the  future  bid  fair  to 
become  a fixture  among  civilized  nations.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  if  people  had  more  time  they 
would  indulge  much  more  freely  in  pastime  than 
they  do  even  now.  Out-door  recreation  is  to  the 
majority  of  men  a luxury,  because  their  every- 
day vocations  keep  them  so  confined,  and  when 
they  do  manage  to  have  the  time  they  very  often 
feel  more  like  keeping  quiet  than  taking  even 
the  lightest  kind  of  physical  exercise.  The  Sat- 
urday early-closing  movement,  which  is  gaining 
such  headway  in  this  country  among  business  in- 
stitutions, is  undoubtedly  a great  impetus  to  the 
following  of  amateur  sport,  for  if  men  feel  that 
they  can  indulge  in  this  recreation  with  no  inter- 
ference to  more  important  subjects,  they  natu- 
rally will  bike  more  kindly  to  it.  The  question 
has  often  been  asked  why  it  is  that  the  West  is 
not  so  far  advanced  in  amateur  sports  as  the 
East,  for  there  is  no  question  about  there  being 
plenty  of  material  to  build  on  out  there,  and 
many  would  think  that  the  material  there  would 
make  better  subjects  for  athletic  sports  than  that 
found  East,  on  account  of  having  a presumedly 
hardier  and  more  rugged  set  to  draw  from.  It 
does  not  matter  what  kind  of  a foundation  a 
man  has  for  the  successful  indulgence  in  athlet- 
ic sport,  if  he  has  not  time  for  it.  the  commu- 
nity never  will  hear  of  him.  That  is  very  much 
the  case  of  our  Western  brethren,  for  civiliza- 
tion in  the  way  of  leisure  is  not  quite  so  far  ad- 
vanced there  as  in  the  East.  It  is  growing  more 
so,  however,  every  year,  and  the  West  is  now 
further  advanced  iu  amateur  pastimes  than  the 
East  was  a dozen  years  ago. 

It  will  be  interesting  to  note  a few  figures 
showing  the  amount  of  capital  invested  in  differ- 
ent amateur  athletic  clubs  throughout  the  coun- 
try. The  constitutions  aud  by-laws  of  these  va- 
rious clubs  read  that  the  object  of  the  clubs  is 
the  promotion  aud  encouragement  of  physical 
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as  one  of  the  arguments  in  their  favor.  Profes- 
sionals go  into  competition  mostly  for  livelihood. 
Amateurs  do  the  same  as  a recreation,  aud  know- 
ing  this  to  be  the  case,  no  further  explanation  is 
necessary  in  showing  that  totally  different  results 
can  be  derived  from  them.  There  are  some 
splendid  examples  of  so-called  professional  ath- 
letes, who  stand  well  with  the  community  in  ev- 
ery way.  The  different  tutors  of  amateur  ath- 
letic clubs,  colleges,  schools,  private  and  public 
gymnasiums,  are  all  professional  athletes  accord- 
ing to  the  universally  recognized  definition  as 
laid  down  by  athletic  legislators;  but  the  majority 
of  these  should  in  no  way  be  connected  with  the 
every-day  professional  sporting  element,  for,  as  a 
rule,  they  ure  above  the  mass  of  men  in  general 
intelligence.  To  be  successful  in  their  business 
they  do  not  simply  have  to  know  how  to  perform 
on  a horizontal  bar,  but  they  must  have  read  a 
great  deal  about  deeper  subjects  concerning  the 
health  of  mankind ; and  their  association  with 
and  continued  tutoring  of  their  pupils  increases 
their  mental  faculties  even  more  than  their  physi- 
cal powers.  No  better  argument  can  be  used  in 
showing  the  beneficial  results  of  even  the  most 
ardent  following  of  athletic  competitions  than 
describing  the  influence  of  them  on  the  general 
life  of  those  successful  at  them.  Good  perform- 
ers, whether  they  are  amateurs  or  professionals, 
must  lead  what  would  be  called  a strict,  watch- 
ful life.  Can  any  one  deny  that  such  an  influ- 
ence is  good  in  the  long-run  ? The  temptations 
associated  with  civilization  need  not  bfe  pointed 
out,  and  surely  any  pastime  which  is  directly  op- 
posed to  self-induigence  ought  to  gradually  show 
itself  as  being  worthy  of  recognition.  To  sum 
up  the  question  in  a general  way,  it  is  a fact  that 
the  majority  who  follow  amateur  athletic  sport 
to  any  extent  are  first-rate  examples  in  every 
way  of  average  mankind,  and  although  it  is  quite 
possible  to  derive  the  same  results  from  profes- 
sional sport,  still  statistics  would  prove  the  ordi- 
nary results  to  be  quite  different. 


exercise  and  athletic  competition,  and  judging  by 
the  methods  of  these  clubs,  they  follow  the  ideas 
as  expressed  by  their  constitutions  pretty  well. 
The  pioneer  American  athletic  association,  the 
New  York  Athletic  Club,  has  invested  in  its  club- 
house in  New  York  city,  and  its  summer  home 
and  grounds  at  Travers's  Island,  on  Long  Island 
Sound,  a little  over  $400,000,  and  the  encourage- 
ment which  it  gives  to  amateur  sports  in  the  way 
of  competitions  and  prizes  is  too  well  known 
to  need  mention.  The  Berkeley  Athletic  Club, 
of  this  city,  occupies  property  valued  at  about 
$250,000.  The  Manhattan  Athletic  Club,  of  this 
city,  is  at  present  in  course  of  making  a still  lar- 
ger investment.  This  club  was  organized  in  1877, 
aud  after  twelve  years  of  steady  building  up,  it  in- 
tends occupying  property  by  the  end  of  this  year 
representing  an  outlay  of  $650,000.  The  Athietic 
Club  of  the  Schuylkill  Navy,  of  Philadelphia,  is 
building  a structure  which,  with  the  land,  will 
cost  $150,000,  and  the  Boston  Athletic  Associa- 
tion took  possession  recently  of  premises  valued 
in  the  neighborhood  of  $300,000.  In  Washing- 
ton, D.C.,  the  Columbia  Athletic  Club  has  invest- 
ed about  $100, 000  in  the  furtherance  of  their  ob- 
ject, and  the  clubs  are  too  numerous  to  mention 
throughout  the  country  that  own  plants  valued  at 
between  $50, 0(H)  and  $ 100,000.  These  figures  are 
suggestive,  and  show  at  a glance  what  a firm 
footing  amateur  athletics  have  in  this  country. 

Although  there  is  much  more  money  invested 
by  athletic  clubs  in  this  country  than  in  England, 
aud  the  clubs  here  own  finer  buildings  and  prem- 
ises, still  the  competitions  themselves  are  more 
numerous  and  better  patronized  on  the  other  side 
of  the  Atlantic  Ocean  than  statistics  prove  to  be 
the  case  here.  Athletic  sports  are  even  taking  a 
hold  in  France,  although  Englishmen  have  laugh- 
ingly predicted  for  some  time  that  this  pastime 
would  never  be  popular  in  that  nervous  nation. 
Frenchmen  are  thought  not  to  be  able  to  make 
good  athletes,  as  a rule;  and  although  it  has  been 
within  their  power  to  be  good  gymnasts,  they  do 
not  seem  to  have  the  neccssnry  hardiness  which 
good  athletes  require.  The  popular  interest  of 
athletic  sports  in  England  is  something  marvel- 
lous. All  through  the  spring  aud  summer,  nu- 
merous meetings  are  held  each  week,  and  the 
towns,  in  proportion  to  their  size,  give  finer  meet- 
ings from  a point  of  attendance,  value  of  prizes, 
and  number  of  competitors,  than  this  country 
has  yet  shown.  It  will  not  be  amiss  to  state  that 
the  indications  are  that  within  another  decade 
the  details  of  athletics  here  will  be  brought  to  a 
stage  as  far  advanced  as  they  are  in  England. 

The  effect  of  athletic  sports  on  the  general 
health  of  competitors  has  been  proved  in  most 
instances  to  be  good.  There  are  many  persons 
who  have  more  or  less  indulged  in  athletics,  and 
lav  any  complaint  or  ailments  which  they  may 
have  in  after-years  to  their  early  days  of  athletic 
training ; but  when  one  thinks  of  the  great  num- 
ber of  men  who  have  taken  hard  physical  exer- 
cise, and  who  say  that  they  are  better  off  for  it, 
and  prove  it  by  their  lives,  the  few  who  are  sup- 
posed to  have  been  injured  by  competition  would 
make  a very  small  showing.  There  is  no  better 
way  of  proving  the  above  than  by  thinking  of  the 
many  men  who  have  made  records  for  themselves 
as  athletes,  and  getting  their  opinion  as  to  the 
effects  of  their  competitions  on  their  after-life. 
It  is  a well-known  fact  that  nearly  all  the  cases 
of  genuine  athletic  over-training  have  been  pro- 
fessional athletes  who  have  been  engaged  in  in- 
structing or  taking  part  in,  as  a means  of  liveli- 
hood, athletic  exercises  for  a long  term  of  years. 
Those  who  have  been  unfortunate  enough  to 
reach  that  stage  have  evidently  had  to  do  too 
much  work  to  keep  up  to  their  daily  duties,  and 
have  gradually  worn  themselves  out  and  exhaust- 
ed their  vitality  through  over-physical  work,  just 
as  much  as  in  many  cases  we  hear  of,  from  time 
to  time,  exhausted  vitality  from  too  much  men- 
tal work. 
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The  advantage  of  amateur  competitions  is  that 
they  very  rarely  bring  about  such  results,  for 
they  are  not  the  livelihood  of  those  taking  part 
in  them,  and  their  patrons  stop  following  them 
whenever  they  feel  so  disposed.  I have  had 
many  professional  athletes  tell  me  that  they  could 
not  do  so  well  after  they  went  into  the  subject 
as  an  every-day  matter  than  they  could  when 
they  were  looked  on  as  amateurs,  and  judging  by 
their  performances  both  before  and  after  enter- 
ing the  professional  ranks  one  could  easily  see 
the  truth  of  their  assertions.  In  one  case  they 
indulged  in  athletic  competition  only  when  they 
felt  like  it,  and  as  their  living  did  not  depend 
upon  their  success  in  it,  it  never  worried  them. 
In  the  other  case,  the  better  they  did  the  more 
money  they  would  make,  and  if  they  were  not  up 
to  a certain  standard  their  livelihood  would  suf- 
fer. This  state,  causing  a certain  amount  of 
anxiety,  sometimes  wore  on  them  to  such  an  ex- 
tent that  they  were  often  almost  useless  for  ath- 
letic competition.  To  this  cause  has  often  been 
attributed  the  fact  that  amateurs  can,  in  nearly 
all  kinds  of  games,  where  the  element  of  skill  or 
technique  is  not  the  predominating  feature,  do  as 
well  as  professionals.  For  instance,  take  a ten- 
mile  run.  There  is  very  little  skill  about  doing  a 
fast  performance  at  it,  for  all  a man  wants  is 
plenty  of  vitality  and  endurance,  aud  the  amateur 
and  professional  records  for  it  are  not  enough 
apart  to  amount  to  nnythiug  worth  mentioning. 
In  the  game  of  base  ball,  which  is  looked  on  as  a 
most  athletic  game,  a successful  performer  does 
not  necessarily  need  strength  of  arm  or  lleetness 
at  running,  but  his  knowledge  of  the  game  or  the 
technique  of  it  is  always  found  to  be  good.  The 
ten-mile  run  is  an  example  of  genuine  athletic 
ability,  while  the  game  of  ball  is  a combination  of 
head  work  and  general  athletic  adaptability,  which 
takes  long-continued  practice.  In  other  words,  a 
man  could  keep  on  playing  ball  nnd  learn  some- 
thing almost  every  day,  but  there  is  so  little  to 
learn  about  a ten-mile  run  that  an  amateur,  devot- 
ing but  a little  time  every  day  to  practice,  may 
do  as  good  a performance  as  a professional  ath- 
lete can  who  might  have  nothing  else  to  engage 
his  time  except  getting  in  good  condition  for  ten- 
mile  running. 

Taking  a list  of  the  well-known  athletic  pas- 
times, it  can  be  very  ensily  proved  that  where 
genuine  athletic  ability  is  the  important  factor 
for  a good  performance,  the  amateurs  do  almost 
as  well  us  the  professionals.  It  has  often  been 
asked  why  this  is  so,  and  the  best  answer  which 
has  been  given  by  men  familiar  with  the  subject 
is  that  os  good  athletes,  as  a rule,  are  born  and 
not  made,  their  ability  shows  itself  very  soon  when 
given  an  opportunity.  No  man  can  be  born  with 
a knowledge  of  the  fine  points  of  lawn-tennis, 
base-ball,  cricket,  billiards,  or  any  other  game 
where  skill  is  important.  In  these  games  pro- 
fessionals are  recognized  as  being  superior  to 
amateurs.  It  is  not  their  athletic  ability  that 
makes  them  so,  but  they  are  better  acquainted 
with  the  fine  points  of  them.  Knowing  that  they 
can  do  almost  as  well  as  professionals  acts 
as  an  incentive  to  the  participation  of  amateurs 
in  competition  at  running,  walking,  jumping,  and 
weight-throwing.  The  difference  of  play  between 
an  amateur  and  a professional  base-ball  nine  can 
be  readily  seen,  but  it  would  be  hard  to  notice 
any  difference  in  the  performances  done  at  ath- 
letic sports  between  amateurs  and  professionals. 

The  general  effect  of  amateur  athletic  competi- 
tion having  been  found  to  be  beneficial  to  the 
majority  who  patronize  it,  and  the  tendency  tow- 
ard a degrading  influence  of  most  professional 
competitions  in  the  same  line,  it  is  no  wonder  that 
the  first-named  has  developed  more  rapidly  in 
proportion  to  its  age  than  the  last  one  has.  It  is 
improbable  that  either  subject  is  followed  with 
the  idea  of  benefiting  one’s  health,  and  the  fact 
that  the  general  tone  of  the  nervous  and  physical 
rstems  being  benefited  can  simply  be  mentioned 


MONEY  AND  STOCKS. 

Tiik  approach  of  the  1st  of  July,  with  the  ne- 
cessary preparations  for  payment  of  interest  and 
dividends  on  that  date,  lias  begun  to  illustrate 
the  effect  of  the  lute  gold  shipments.  On  Wednes- 
day money  became  worth  3}  to  4 per  cent,  for 
demand  loans  on  usual  collateral  of  railroad 
stocks,  and  to-day  the  rate  was  4 to  5 on  the 
same  security,  a higher  rate  very  naturally  pre- 
vailing where  the  new  Trust  stocks  were  accept- 
ed. Foreign  exchange  at  once  became  more  plen- 
tiful, and  sterling  was  offered  at  rates  that  make 
it  a cheaper  remittance  than  gold.  At  the  close 
of  business  to-day  only  $1,200,000  gold  was  en- 
gaged for  Saturday’s  steamers,  against  $4,250,000 
at  the  same  time  n week  ago.  The  preparations 
for  the  disbursements  of  July  1st  will  have  to  be 
completed  to-morrow,  as  on  Saturday  the  banks 
close  at  noon,  and  higher  rates  for  call  loans  arc 
therefore  quite  likely.  The  market  for  time  loans 
and  commercial  paper  is  also  dearer  than  it  was 
last  week,  and  the  inducements  for  the  temporary 
employment  of  foreign  capital  in  this  market  are 
correspondingly  increased.  Better  rates  for 
money  are  likely  to  prevail  for  some  days  after 
the  beginning  of  July,  owing  to  the  distribution 
in  thousands  of  smali  sums  of  the  large  amounts 
now  held  together  for  that  date,  and  this  will  at- 
tract money  that  has  been  waiting  for  this  oppor- 
tunity, so  that  next  week  may  see  the  end  of  large 
gold  shipments  for  this  season. 

Railroad  stocks  are  duller,  but  continue  to  lie 
held  with  much  determination,  notwithstanding 
the  fight  over  St.  Paul  and  Chicago  business,  the 
reductions  made  and  threatened  by  the  Chicago 
aud  Alton  road,  nnd  the  movement  for  lower  rates 
by  Stntc  officials  in  Kansas  and  Nebraska.  The 
weekly  reports  of  railroad  earnings  continue  to 
show  gains  over  last  year  in  most  cases,  and  there 
is  general  expectation  that  the  foreign  market  for 
our  surplus  grain  will  be  profitable  enough  to  pay 
well  both  the  railroads  and  the  farmers.  The  de- 
mand for  steel  rails  is  good,  both  East  nnd  West, 
and  this  is  naturally  interpreted  us  a good  sign 
for  railroad  business.  The  whole  iron  industry 
looks  better,  and  the  producers  of  anthracite  coal 
have  felt  warranted  in  raising  their  prices  5 to 
15  cents  per  ton.  There  is  therefore  some  rea- 
son for  the  tenacity  with  which  railroad  stocks 
are  held.  Going  back  a month,  and  seeing  how 
they  turned  out  for  the  railroads  which  have  re- 
ported their  gross  and  net  earnings,  the  examina- 
tion is,  upon  the  whole,  satisfactory;  and  the  re- 
view of  the  first  six  months  of  the  year,  to  be 
furnished  to-morrow  by  the  Vanderbilt  railroads, 
the  New  York  Central,  the  Lake  Shore  and  Mich- 
igan Southern,  the  Michigan  Central,  and  the  Can- 
ada Southern,  is  awaited  with  confidence  in  fair- 
ly good  results.  All  these  influences  go  to  ex- 
plain why  it  is  that  the  market  has  received  the 
news  of  railroad  rivalries  in  the  West  with  dip- 
lomatic composure.  But  they  would  not  suffice 
were  it  not  that  the  temper  of  the  market  is  high 
and  hopeful. 

This  hopefulness  is  again,  as  it  was  last  week, 
most  strikingly  shown  by  the  dealings  in  the 
Trust  stocks.  There  have  been  wide  fluctuations 
in  one  of  these,  the  Sugar  Refineries  Company, 
the  stock  of  which  rose  from  114  ta  126,  fell  to 
113,  and  closed  at  115J,  and  Cotton  Oil  is  lower. 
But  the  dealings  in  these  and  in  the  Lead  Trust 
indicate  no  revulsion  of  feeling ; on  the  contrary, 
the  feeling  is  so  good  that  another  Trust  stock, 
the  Distillers  and  Cattle  Feeders’,  was  successful- 
ly added  to-day  to  the  unlisted  department  of 
the  Stock  Exchange.  Every  Trust  stock  which 
reaches  even  this  outer  circle  of  the  Slock  Ex- 
change has  passed  through  many  stages,  and  has 
been  brought  at  least  into  presentable  shape. 
It  is  true  that  we  do  not  officially  know  the  exact 
amount  of  the  capital  stock  of  these  concerns, 
but  a good  deal  can  be  lea  rned  of  them  neverthe- 
less, and  they  are  probably  destined,  like  the  Chi- 


cago Gas  Trust  Company,  to  reach  tlic  stage 
where  they  will  furnish  all  needful  information, 
and  pass,  like  it,  to  the  regular  list  of  the  Stock 
Exchange.  The  published  details  in  regard  to 
the  Sugar  Refineries  Compuny  would  almost  jus- 
tify the  opinion  that  that  company  should  reucli 
that  point  soon.  And  when  that  point  is  reach- 
ed it  will  be  a decided  advantage  for  the  Stock 
Exchange  to  have  these  various  concerns  regu- 
larly “ listed.”  It  is  desirable  that  the  great 
manufacturing  companies  of  the  country  should 
be,  duly  represented  in  this  market,  as  is  the 
case  in  European  capitals,  and  as  local  corpora- 
tions of  this  class  arc  represented  in  the  Boston 
market.  The  New  York  Exchange  has  been  too 
exclusively  a railroad  market,  but  it  is  likely 
hereafter  to  furnish  a market  of  a more  diversi- 
fied character. 

But  these  new-comers  have  to  fight  their  way 
to  recognition,  nnd  they  cannot  expect  all  at  once 
from  money-lenders  the  treatment  so  long  accord- 
ed to  railroad  stocks.  This  is  due  to  a natural 
instinct  of  caution,  which  cannot  be  too  carefully 
educated.  At  the  same  time  some  criticisms  of 
the  Trust  stocks  are  heard  which  are  wide  of  the 
mark.  Once  admit  the  principle  of  capitalizing 
the  various  properties  that  are  taken  into  a Trust, 
without  which  there  can  be  no  shares  to  repre- 
sent the  property,  and  it  is  childish  to  complain 
because  stock  is  issued  in  excess  of  the  cash 
value  of  the  plant.  The  going  business  and  the 
good-will  are  entitled  to  be  valued  too,  and  the 
market  will  set  its  own  valuation  upon  the  whole 
combination,  whatever  be  the  proportion  first 
agreed  upon  by  the  managers  in  issuing  the  stock. 
The  earning  capacity  will  settle  that,  as  it  has 
done  in  the  familiar  case  of  the  stocks  of  the  ex- 
press companies.  Another  point  to  note  is  that 
these  Trust  concerns  are  organized  for  a manu- 
facturing profit,  not  for  a speculative  profit  on 
the  raw  material  of  their  industry.  The  Sugar 
Refineries  Company,  for  example,  turns  raw  sug- 
ar into  refined,  and  makes  its  manufacturer’s 
profit.  The  ups  and  downs  of  raw  sugar  prob- 
ably do  it  more  harm  than  good.  But  it  is  so 
clearly  to  the  interest  of  the  Trusts  to  make  such 
matters  understood  that  it  is  reasonable  to  ex- 
pect they  will  do  so  when  their  negotiations  have 
reached  a certain  point.  II.  J.  Macoonai.d. 

N*w  York,  Thursday  evening,  June  27,  ItSSV. 


OVER  THE  PATHLESS  OCEAN, 

Athwart  vast  continents  traversed  by  mighty  iron 
thoroughfares,  many-armed  like  the  fabled  Briarens, 
myriads  set  forth  daily  to  encounter  the  vicissitudes 
of  travel,  change  of  climate,  unaccustomed  food,  nnd 
an  atmosphere  possibly  miasmatic,  yet  with  a calm 
confidence  that  their  health  will  be  preserved.  When 
this  confidence  is  based  upon  the  possession  of  the 
supreme  medicinal  defence,  Hostcttcr’s  Stomach  Bit- 
ters, it  Is  indeed  well  founded,  otherwise  not  Brack- 
ish water,  bad  food,  the  wearying  and  other  bad  effects 
of  railroad  jolting,  sea-sickness,  and  nervousness, 
aggravated  by  a journey  and  its  attendant  discomforts, 
are  shorn  of  their  pernicious  influence  by  this  sterling 
alterative,  pacifier,  and  compensating  medicine,  invalu- 
able for  dyspepsia,  feebleness,  nervousness,  constipa- 
tion, malarial  disorders,  rheumatism,  and  kidney  com- 
plaints.— [Adr.J 


Whin  baby  was  sick,  we  gave  her  Castoria, 

When  she  was  a Child,  she  cried  for  Castoria, 
When  she  beenme  Miss,  she  clung  to  Castoria. 

When  she  had  Children,  site  gave  them  Castoria 

==_=_____  [Adr.J 


ADVICE  TO  MOTHERS. 

Mas.  Winsi.ow’s  Soothing  Sraci*  should  always  tie 
used  for  children  teething.  It  soothes  the  child,  soft- 
ens the  gums,  allays  nil  pain,  cures  wind  colic,  and  is 
the  best  remedy  for  diarrhea.  26c.  a bottle.  — [ddr.) 


“BROWN’S  HOUSEHOLD  PANACEA,” 

Tint  (Jurat  Pain  Rki.ikvrii, 

For  Internal  nnd  External  Paine.  Rlieumntisni,  Pain  in 
Stomach,  Bowels.orSide,  Colic.  I Harrtxea, Cold  s,Sprains, 
Bums, Scalds,  Cramps, aud  Bi  nines, 26c.  a bottle. -{A  dr. J 


CORNELL’S  BENZOIN  COSMETIC  SOAP 
Keeps  Hie  skin  soft,  white,  nnd  healthful.  26  cents. 
All  Druggists,  or  P.  O.  Box  2148,  New  York.— [Adr.J 


No  buffet  should  lie  without  a bottle  of  Angostura 
Bittkrs,  the  South  American  appetizer.— [Adr.J 


Tint  Best  Worm  Lozenges  for  Children  are  Brown’s 
Vermifuge  Comfits,  26c.  a box.— (A dr.] 


Cankrr  in  the  month  can  lie  cured  only  by  expel- 
ling the  poisonous  humor  from  the  system.  To  do 
tills  effectually  requires  the  persistent  use  of  Ayer's 
Sarsaparilla,  together  with  a good,  generous  diet. 
One  dollar  a bottle.  Six  bottles  for  $6.  Begin  at 
once.— [Adr.J 
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MISS  WOOLSON’S  NOVELS. 


ANNE.  A Novel.  By  Gonstamk  Fkmmoiik  Wool >on.  Illus- 
trated hi;  C.  8.  Rumiaih.  liimo,  Ornamental  Cioili,  $1  25. 

It  prorex  the  anthar'x  rie/ht  let  stared  without  ifiiixleon  at  the  litad 
of  Aineiiciui  women  uortltxlx. — New  Vol  k Tlihmie. 

FOR  TIIE  MAJOR.  A Novelette.  By  Gonstamk  Kknimorx 
WOOLSON.  Illustrated.  lOmo,  Ornamental  Cloth,  $1  Ot>. 

ISoeiee  rtip  t/»  teffhtfed  t (eieedet  S juxli let  those  who  xee  maiey  feed  lets  of 
tinaheyy  between  Minx  1 1 'ooisou  and  the  late  Oimt/r  h'iat. — New 
York  Times. 

EAST  ANGELS.  A Novel.  By  Constant*:  1'f.mmork  Woolson. 
lliiilo,  Ornamental  Cloth,  *■  m 

A //erferlht  snxtained  and  jnjn't  rf al  work  of  Jir/ion. — Indepen- 
dent, New  York. 

RODMAN  THE  KEEPER.  Southern  Sketches.  By  Constasck 
Fkmmork  Wooi.son.  10  no,  Ornamental  Uloili,  $1  on. 

These  xtoriex  erhitdt  that  interfile'  charm  of  xlyle  and  subject  which 
fitm/ieil  WtrdMoe'H  ear! text  work  as  jurfert  if  its  kind. — Clitic, 
New  York. 

CASTLE  NOWHERE.  Lake-Country  Sketches.  Bv  Constants 
Fksimokk  Wooi.son.  lilnio,  Ornamental  Cloth,  £1  0<>. 

Niue  xtoriex , yreeic,  any,  ami  fwethclic,  timched  with  that  inimita- 
ble jiower  which  marks  Mixx  Woo/sou. — Boston  Traveller. 
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AUG RESS1 VE  REFORM. 
flMlE  allegation  that  civil  service  reform  is  in  a 
_L  state  of  syncope  is  hardly  sustained  by  the  facts. 
Its  official  representatives  were  never  so  aggressive 
and  positive  as  now.  General  Sickles  is  the  presi- 
dent of  the  New  York  Commission.  He  is  a Demo- 
crat, aud  not  exactly  a sentimentalist  or  a doctrinaire. 
The  law  makes  it  the  duty  of  the  Mayors  of  cities 
in  this  State  to  introduce  the  reformed  system  of  ap- 
pointments iu  municipal  administration,  and  observ- 
ing that  some  of  them  disregarded  the  mandate  of 
the  law,  President  Sickles  invited  them  to  Albany  to 
explain.  The  Mayors  of  Hudson,  Jamestown,  Dun- 
kirk, aud  Lockport  appeared.  The  Herald  thus  de- 
scribes the  interview  with  President  Sickles: 

“All  cursed  in  ft  chorus  in  the  corridors,  but  put  on  ft  contrite 
countenance  and  pleaded  ignorance  of  the  law  before  the  Commis- 
sion. Mayor  Olivkk  [of  Lockport],  however,  proved  a Tartar,  and 
loused  the  wnuli  of  General  Sicklks  to  boiling-point  before  the 
close  of  the  admonitory  session.  General  8icklks  fairly  gasped 
for  breath  at  the  Mayor’s  audacity.  ‘ What  is  this  all  about,  any- 
how V’  asked  Mr.  Oliver,  after  he  had  answered  a few  of  the  ques- 
tions. ‘ We  want  to  know  whether  you  propose  to  carry  out  the 
law  or  not,’  replied  General  Sickles.  ‘ No,  I don’t,’  answered  Mayor 
Oliver,  briskly.  * It’s  no  good,  anyhow;  it’s  a fraud  from  beginning 
to  end.  It  only  keeps  a man  from  putting  in  somebody  be  wants, 
and  makes  him  put  in  somebody  he  don’t  want.  We  don’t  want 
it ; we  don’t  need  it ; and  we  won’t  have  it  unless  we  are  forced  to.’ 
‘What’s  that  ?’  roared  General  Sickles.  ‘Don’t  von  know  you 
took  an  oath  to  enforce  the  laws  of  the  State?’  ‘Not  that  law,’ 
responded  the  Mayor.  4 There  ought  not  to  he  any  such  law  on 
the  books.  It’s  a nuisance,  no  matter  bow  you  look  at  it.’  4 1 
don’t  want  your  ideas,  but  your  intentions  iu  respect  to  this  law,’ 
interrupted  General  Sickles.  4 You  have  violated  the  statute  giv- 
ing preference  to  veterans.’  4 They  are  first-class  suckers,  and  I 
won't  give  them  a place  anyway,’  broke  in  Mayor  Oliver.  Iu  a few 
minutes  which  followed  this  outburst,  General  Sickles  laid  down 
the  law  to  the  belligerent  ruler  of  Lockport  in  a manner  that  fairly 
frightened  the  audience  which  had  gathered  during  the  interim. 
Finally,  pairing  for  breath, lie  concluded:  4 If  I were  not  a State 
officer  I would  knock  you  over  the  head  with  my  crutch,  you  igno- 
rant, impudent  ass.’  The  crutch  passed  unpleasantly  near  the 
Mayor’s  head  as  the  General  waved  it  in  his  wrath,  and  the  Lock- 
port  brave  made  his  escape  hastily,  and  the  meeting  adjourned.” 

This  was  not  in  the  least  sentimental,  but  the  blow 
of  the  crutch  was  not  necessary  to  aid  the  tone  and 
words  of  President  Sickles  to  convince  the  astounded 
Mayor  that  the  civil  service  law  is  a statute  of  the 
State  binding  upon  him.  and  that  his  further  refusal 
to  obey  it  would  be  punished  by  the  same  authority 
that  made  the  law.  While  the  President  of  the  New 
York  Commission  was  thus  demonstrating  that  he 
was  not  a puppet,  nor  the  la  w of  the  State  a mere  pre- 
tence and  trick,  Mr.  Theodore  Roosevelt,  of  the 
National  Commission,  was  engaged  in  the  same  good 
work.  The  Collector  of  Port  Huron,  in  Michigan, 
asked  authority  to  hold  a competitive  examination 
for  certain  appointments.  Mr.  Roosevelt  is  as  good 
a Republican  as  President  Sickles  a Democrat,  and 
no  less  aggressive  and  resolute  in  official  action.  The 
Commission  had  heard  that  the  Collector  at  Port 
Huron  was  of  the  opinion  of  the  Mayor  of  Lockport 
that  the  law  was  a nuisance  and  a humbug,  and  the 
request  was  for  the  present  refused.  Mr.  Roosevelt 
on  behalf  of  the  Commission  said: 

44  We  are  especially  reluctant  to  do  this,  but  it  is  in  consequence 
of  an  article  which  has  appeared  in  a Detroit  paper, purporting  to 
be  an  interview  with  Mr.  Collector  of  Cu»t«*is  at  Poll  Ilu- 
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ron.  As  far  as  we  know,  this  interview  has  not  yet  been  repu- 
diated. In  it  Mr.  Gekr  is  reported  us  strenuously  condemning  the 
civil  service  law,  and  stating  his  belief  that  the  proper  theory  to 
adopt  in  the  management  of  his  office  is  that  implied  in  the  old 
adage,  ‘To  the  victors  belong  the  spoils.’  Mr.  Geer  being  an  ap- 
pointive officer  of  the  Custom-house, whose  duty  iL  is  to  administer 
the  law  which  he  thus  condemns,  his  expressions  render  it  spe- 
cially incumbent  upon  the  Commissioners  to  see  tlmt  no  chance 
whatever  is  given  for  an  evasion  of  the  law.  The  Commission 
have,  of  course,  no  control  over  the  expression  of  anv  public  of- 
ficer, but  they  intend  to  make  it  their  particular  duty  to  prevent 
any  administration  of  the  law  in  accordance  with  the  theories 
enunciated  by  Mr.  Geer.  They  will  tolerate  no  violation  and  no 
evasion  of  the  statute.  The  examinations  are  open  to  all,  Demo- 
crats and  Republicans  alike.  All  can  apply  who  choose.  All 
those  applying  in  proper  form  will  be  examined  and  marked  with 
positive  impartiality,  and  will  be  certified  iu  their  order  to  Hie  ap- 
pointing officer.  This  statement  is  to  be  considered  as  an  authori- 
tative statement  of  the  position  of  the  Commission.  The  state? 
incuts  of  the  kind  attributed  to  Mr.  Geer  have  the  effect  of  keep- 
ing Democratic  applicants  from  applying  for  the  competitive  ex- 
amination iu  the  classified  service.  We  wish  to  show  them  that 
the  Commission  will  lake  good  care  to  see  that  Mr.  Geer’s  words 
remain  words  only,  and  do  not  ensial!i/.e  into  deeds.” 

Like  the  action  of  President  Sickles  in  requiring 
the  New  York  Mayors  to  observe  tiie  law,  this  resolu- 
tion of  the  National  Commission  will  greatly  illumi- 
nate the  public  and  official  mind.  When  the  public 
see  that  the  law  was  made  to  be  obeyed  and  must  be 
obeyed,  and  that  a Democrat  stands  as  good  a chance 
to  succeed  in  the  examination  and  to  be  appointed  as 
u Republican,  one  of  the  most  persistent  misapprehen- 
sions will  be  removed,  and  an  immense  gain  secured 
for  reform.  Precisely  the  qualities  shown  by  Presi- 
dent Sickles  and  Commissioner  Roosevelt  are  in- 
dispensable to  this  end,  although  the  actual  whack 
of  the  crutch  may  be  spared.  “Clear  official  grit”  and 
aggressive  resolution  to  enforce  the  law  will  wonder- 
fully advance  the  interests  of  reform,  and  the  coun- 
try is  greatly  indebted  to  the  two  officers  iu  question. 
Trading  and  professional  politicians  have  always  felt, 
that  the  law  was  a mere  sop  to  the  “better  element.” 
and  was  not  intended  to  be  executed.  This  was  also 
the  view  of  some  of  the  officers  to  whom  its  execution 
has  been  committed.  Such  officers  have  evaded  it  in 
every  ingenious  way,  and  have  continued  the  incre- 
dulity among  applicants  of  its  honest  enforcement. 
Republicans  have  believed  that  Democrats  were  sure 
to  be  preferred  under  Democratic  administration,  and 
vice  I'ersa.  The  National  Commission  proposes  to 
demonstrate  the  fallacy  of  this  view,  and  to  secure  the 
honest  enforcement  of  the  law.  In  this  determina- 
tion they  can  count  upon  the  cordial  support  of  all 
lionest  citizens.  This  support  may  be  needed,  for  it 
is  not  impossible  that  the  conviction  that  the  law  is 
to  be  honestly  enforced  will  lead  to  a strong  effort 
for  its  repeal  or  modification.  This  should  he  mot  in 
the  spirit  of  Mr.  Roosevelt.  There  should  be  no 
“diplomacy,”  no  attempt  at  “conciliation.”  with 
those  who  favor  the  maintenance  of  the  outrageous 
abuse  of  treating  the  service  of  the  people  as  the  loot 
and  prize  and  property  of  a successful  party.  Mr. 
Roosevelt  has  done  much  excellent  public  service, 
but  none  better  than  that  in  which  he  is  now  en- 
gaged. ] 

OPENING  THE  CAMPAIGN  IN  OHIO. 

The  political  campaign  of  the  year  opened  iu  Ohio 
by  the  action  of  the  Republican  Convention.  It  was 
an  event  of  peculiar  interest  as  the  first  important 
demonstration  of  the  administration  party  since  its 
return  to  power.  But  that  its  action  was  inspiriting 
or  auspicious,  no  honest  Republican  would  assert. 
The  three  able  and  chief  Republican  leaders  in  Ohio 
are  Senator  Sherman  and  Messrs.  Butterworth  and 
McKinley.  They  were  all  opposed  to  the  renomina- 
tion of  Governor  Foraker,  but  Governor  Foraker 
was  renominated.  Whatever  may  be  his  private 
virtues,  as  a public  man  lie  is  merely  an  extravagant 
partisan  of  the  Corporal  Tanner  school.  His  appar- 
ent aim  is  to  produce  a sensation  by  outdoing  the 
party  violence  and  folly  of  the  most  reckless  stump 
ranters,  and  that,  as  against  the  wishes  of  the  Repub- 
licans we  have  mentioned,  he  should  be  enthusiasti- 
cally selected  as  the  representative  of  Ohio  Repub- 
licanism, is  a very  significant  fact.  As  the  New  York 
Tribune  truly  remarks,  the  platform  matches  the 
candidate.  Its  important  points  are  the  declarations 
for  protection  and  for  a general  service  pension,  the 
extraordinary  bid  for  the  Irish  vote  in  specifically 
praising  the  appointment  of  Patrick  Egan,  and  the 
absolute  silence  in  regard  to  civil  service  reform. 
This  is  what  is  now  called  Republicanism  in  Ohio. 

The  declaration  for  protection,  although  not  in  ac- 
cord with  the  views  of  original  Republican  leaders, 
is  the  present  platform  of  the  party.  But.  the  de- 
mand for  a general  service  pension  is  a new  depart- 
ure. It  is  not  a pension  for  wounds,  illness,  or  dis- 
ability, or  even  poverty,  hut  for  service  only,  to  he 
paid  to  the  vigorous  and  prosperous  as  well  as  to  the 
disabled.  It  would  consume  the  surplus  and  stimu- 
late even  an  increased  tariff,  while  it  would  suspend 
all  enterprises  looking  to  national  defences,  and  de- 
grade the  generous  aud  noble  instincts  of  unselfish 
patriotism.  This  it  would  do.  not  because  of  any 
necessity  or  obligation,  or  even  as  national  charity, 
but  simply  as  a bid  to  secure  the  “soldier  vote.” 
The  bid  for  the  other  vote,  the  Irish,  is  made  in  the 
form  of  coininending  the  appointment  as  a foreign 


Minister  of  the  United  States  of  a newly  naturalized 
Irish  agitator,  whose  sole  political  interest,  so  far  as 
appears,  is  the  contest  of  Ireland  with  England. 
This  is  the  only  appointment  of  the  administration 
which  is  praised,  and  this  appointment  is  intended  to 
conciliate,  among  others,  the  members  of  a secret  club 
of  foreigners  organized  to  take  part  in  foreign  politics, 
and  now  implicated  in  murder  in  pursuance  of  its 
ends. 

While  the  Ohio  Republican  Convention  thinks  fit 
to  make  these  declarations  as  illustrating  the  Repub- 
lican principles,  policy,  and  spirit  of  to-day,  it  care- 
fully and  contemptuously  omits  any  allusion  to  the 
question  of  civil  service  reform,  upon  which  the  na- 
tional platform  of  last  year  made  so  trenchant  a dec- 
laration. Iu  Ohio,  it  appears,  profuse  adulation  of 
Irish  dynamiters  is  good  Republicanism,  but  civil  ser- 
vice reform  is  not.  It  was  stated  in  the  accounts 
that  Mr.  McKinley,  who  reported  the  national  re- 
form declaration  of  18S4  and  1888,  would  submit  a 
resolution  of  the  same  general  character  to  the  plat- 
form committee.  If  lie  did  so  it  was  rejected,  and 
even  the  amusing  remark  of  the  chairman  of  the 
Convention  that  the  party  had  pledged  itself  to  re- 
form and  would  keep  its  pledge,  was  received  with 
grim  impatience.  This  is  the  opening  of  the  Repub- 
lican campaign  for  1889.  That  there  are  hosts  of 
honest  Republicans  disgusted  with  such  a party  man- 
ifesto is  unquestionable.  But  if  a party  be  an  agency 
to  promote  the  public  welfare,  would  it  be  better  for 
the  Republicans  to  succeed  or  to  be  defeated  upon  such 
a platform  ? 


TRUTH  OR  GOOD-NATURE? 

When  a famous  orator  was  denounced  as  inhuman 
and  malignant  for  criticising  severely  the  conduct  of 
a public  man  who  had  been  dead  for  many  years,  lie 
replied  to  his  censors,  “ If  the  lapse  of  a few  years  is 
to  make  forget fuluess  of  evil-doing  a duty,  I have  of- 
fended; but  if  it  be  a duty  to  prevent  evil-doing,  you 
are  tin4  offenders.”  One  of  the  most  powerful  incen- 
tives to  upright  living  and  to  the  honest  discharge  of 
public  duty  is  the  certainty  that  weakness  or  coward- 
ice or  carelessness  or  selfishness  or  venality  iu  the 
discharge  of  such  duty  will  cover  the  memory  of  the 
off  ender  with  odium.  If  the  treatment  of  public  men 
during  their  lives  is  often  bitterly  unjust  to  them,  the 
treatment  of  them  after  their  death  is  often  a signal 
injustice  to  the  community  and  to  public  morals.  In 
the  height  of  Tweed’s  success,  when  he  was  trium- 
phantly stealing  the  public  money  and  corrupting 
public  life,  the  tons  of  coal  that  he  gave  to  the  poor, 
and  the  pretty  plots  of  flowers  in  the  City  Hall  Park 
and  the  Battery,  led  many  a man  to  say,  “Well,  old 
Tweed  may  be  a thief,  but  he  has  a good  heart.”  Such 
shrewd  little  tricks  appealing  to  universal  good-na- 
ture led  to  the  shallow  and  reckless  condoning  of 
great  crimes  against  the  community.  There  was  a 
vague  feeling  that  the  coal  aud  the  flowers  proved  a 
certain  goodness  of  heart  upon  TWEED’S  part.  But  it 
was  forgotten  that  the  money  which  paid  for  them 
was  stolen,  and  that  it  was  spent,  not  for  the  purpose 
of  relieving  suffering,  but  to  facilitate  further  stealing. 

The  orator  to  whom  we  alluded  laid  down  a funda- 
mental principle  of  public  duty.  Plain  speech  in  re- 
gal'd to  official  conduct  is  as  much  a moral  obligation 
of  the  press  as  honest  administration  of  liis  trust  of  a 
public  officer.  Yet  such  plain  speech  and  censure 
are  often  denounced  as  detraction  aud  a serious  pub- 
lic injury  because  discrediting  public  life.  Falsehood, 
and  slander  are  deserving  of  that  denunciation.  But 
that  is  not  its  intention.  The  denunciation  implies 
that  all  such  comment  upon  public  men  and  life  is 
false  and  slanderous.  As  uttered  by  many  public  men 
it  has  the  purpose  of  Tweed’s  coal  aud  flowers.  It 
is  intended,  by  charge  of  slander,  to  divert  attention 
from  fraud.  A newspaper  calls  attention  to  some- 
thing “shady  ” or  “crooked”  in  the  course  of  a Sen- 
ator or  a Representative  or  an  executive  officer,  and 
thereupon  we  are  told  that  the  campaign  of  mud  has 
opened,  or  that  the  statement  is  a secret  stab,  or  a 
base  calumny,  or  jealousy,  or  the  detraction  that  al- 
ways dogs  public  men.  But  this  is  a retort  merely, 
not  a denial.  It  is  the  discoloration  of  the  water,  pre- 
sumably to  facilitate  escape. 

The  newspapers  which,  in  commenting  upon  the 
late  death  of  Simon  Cameron,  have  told  the  truth 
of  his  career  have  performed  a more  patriotic  public 
service  than  those  which  have  celebrated  his  political 
smartness  and  unscrupulousness  and  pecuniary  suc- 
cess. The  latter  have  aided  to  debauch  public  senti- 
ment, which  certainly  needs  no  encouragement  to  ac- 
cept such  success  as  the  chief  prize  of  life.  The  former 
have  shown  that  whatever  the  lapse  of  years  and  the 
peacefulness  of  declining  life,  the  truth  will  be  told 
at  last,  and  the  pure  ideals  of  public  character  will 
be  vindicated.  Yet  liovv  strong  is  the  temptation  to 
conceal  and  distort  public  wrong  in  high  places  is 
shown  by  the  fact  mentioned  by  the  Philadelphia 
Telegraph , that  although  President  Lincoln  sum- 
marily removed  Mr.  Cameron  from  the  Secretaryship 
of  War  after  the  public  censure  of  the  House  in  1862, 
practically  for  official  corruption,  yet  in  the  very  act 
of  removal  he  appointed  him  to  another  honorable 
office,  and  subsequently  permitted  the  preparation  aud 
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publication  of  a correspondence  which  conceded  the 
fact  of  the  removal,  and  substituted  for  dismissal  for 
the  highest  cause  a voluntary  resignation.  Mr.  Lin- 
coln's good-nature  was  infinite  and  the  national  sit- 
uation was  perilous,  but  this  incident  seems  to  us 
the  most  to  be  regretted  in  his  whole  career. 


THE  AXE  AMONG  TREES. 

In  an  article  upon  a seasonable  topic,  the  thinning 
of  trees  in  a public  park  or  other  artistic  grounds, 
Garden  and  Forest  mentions  in  passinga  truth  which 
is  exceedingly  suggestive,  the  American  indifference 
to  technical  knowledge,  except  in  industrial  or  imme- 
diately money-making  pursuits.  The  source  of  the 
indifference  is  evident.  If,  as  our  institutions  and 
traditions  assume,  any  branch  of  public  duty  may  be 
assumed  by  anybody  at  a moment’s  notice,  as  was 
wittily  said  of  Lord  John  Russell,  respect  for  spe- 
cial training  will  certainly  be  in  danger  of  declining 
among  us.  Rev.  Dr.  Storks  recently  resigned,  very 
properly,  his  position  as  Park  Commissioner  in  Brook- 
lyn upon  ascertaining  that  the  taste  and  knowledge 
of  the  Commission  have  no  authority  to  enforce  them- 
selves, and  that  the  Commission  did  not  really  con- 
trol the  work  for  which  it  was  responsible.  One 
great  advantage  of  the  presence  of  a man  like  Dr. 
Storrs  in  an  important  public  office  of  the  kind  is 
that  his  action,  with  the  plain  statement  of  his  rea- 
sons, has  resulted  promptly  in  such  modifications  of 
the  system  that  he  has  been  reappointed.  It  should 
seem  that  our  common-sense,  upon  which  we  not  un- 
reasonably pride  ourselves,  would  suggest  that  works 
of  art  should  be  intrusted  to  artists,  and  the  manage- 
ment of  public  works  requiring  taste  and  intelligence 
to  citizens  who  are  possessed  of  such  qualifications. 

Private  owners  and  Park  Commissioners  may  con- 
sult with  great  profit  a recent  report  upon  the  use  of 
the  axe  in  plantations  of  trees.  The  occasion  of  the 
report  is  an  illustration  of  the  general  feeling  that  a 
park  may  be  managed  without  specific  knowledge  or 
training.  The  public  was  of  opinion  that  the  axe 
was  used  too  freely  in  the  Park,  and  was  evidently 
inclined  to  the  belief  that  any  tree  cutting  is  a wrong 
to  be  promptly  arrested.  This  feeling  should  not 
have  existed  in  regard  to  any  great  park,  for  the  rea- 
son that  it  should  have  been  known  that  the  axe  was 
under  the  control  of  perfectly  qualified  judges,  and 
that  when  the  axe  fell  it  was  because  it  ought  to  fall, 
whether  or  not  at  the  moment  the  uninstructed  cit- 
izen perceived  the  reason.  A controversy  having 
arisen,  the  question  was  referred  to  two  experts,  one 
the  most  accomplished  authority  upon  the  subject  in 
the  country,  Mr.  Olmsted,  and  the  other  Mr.  Harri- 
son, the  secretary  of  the  American  Forestry  Congress. 

Their  report  is  brief,  interesting,  and  conclusive. 
Their  judgment  in  substance  is  that  the  public  oppo- 
sition to  the  tree-thinning  axe  is  mistaken,  and  that 
its  wise  and  liberal  use  is  indispensable  to  the  beauty 
and  true  purposes  of  a public  park.  The  report  is 
enriched  with  the  opinions  of  all  the  chief  authorities 
in  sylviculture  except  Evelyn.  He  wrote  especially 
with  a view  to  the  growth  of  trees  to  repair  “the 
wooden  walls”  of  England,  the  supply  of  which  had 
suffered  in  the  civil  wars.  But  his  directions  to  fos- 
ter the  growth  of  fine  trees  are  strictly  pertinent  to 
the  question  of  sylvan  effects  which  are  sought  in  a 
park.  “ When  you  espy  a cluster  of  plants  growing 
us  it  were  all  in  a bunch,  it  shall  suffice  that  you  pre- 
serve the  fairest  sapling,  cutting  all  the  rest  away. 
And  if  it  chance  to  be  a chess-nut,  service,  or  like 
profitable  tree,  clear  it  from  the  droppings  and  incum- 
brances of  other  trees  that  it  may  thrive  the  better.  ’ 
This  is  the  principle  which  underlies  the  report.  The 
moral  is,  do  not  fear  the  axe.  The  lesson  of  wisdom 
and  experience  is,  as  Messrs.  Olmsted  and  Vaux  say, 
that  when  the  axe  is  not  used  the  presumption  is  of 
unfeeling  or  ignorant  management.  It  follows  that 
since  the  axe  ought  to  be  used  it  must  be  used  wisely, 
and  a wise  use  can  be  secured  not  by  a majority  vole 
of  a political  board,  but  by  the  counsel  of  experts. 
Even  if  anybody  is  fit  to  be  a postmaster,  everybody 
is  not  fit  to  direct  a great  work  of  landscape  art. 


A PUBLIC  LOSS. 


The  retirement  of  Mr.  E.  O.  Graves  from  the  head  of  tho 
Bureau  of  Priuting  and  Engraving  at  Washington  is  a seri- 
ous public  loss.  Mr.  Graves  belonged  to  that  class  of  pub- 
lic officers  of  which  the  late  Postmaster  Pearson  and 
Naval  OJficer  Bert  are  conspicuous  examples:  men  of  the 
highest  character,  of  especial  knowledge  and  trained  abil- 
ity, who  have  an  experience  and  familiarity  with  the  busi- 
ness which  are  invaluable,  and  which  in  the  public  service 
of  wiser  nations  are  retained  for  the  public  benefit. 

Under  Mr.  Graves's  control  the  Bureau  of  Engraving 
and  Printing,  like  the  Post-office  under  Mr.  Pearson  and 
the  Naval  Office  under  Mr.  Buht,  have  been  conclusive  il- 
lustrations of  the  simplicity,  pract  icability,  and  efficiency 
of  the  reformed  system.  Of  this  system  they  were  among 
the  earliest  and  most  intelligent  friends,  and  its  successful 
initiation  and  operation  were  very  largely  due  to  their 
skilled  knowledge  and  sincere  interest.  The  abuses  of  the 
spoils  system  were  nowhere  more  flagrant  than  in  the 
Bureau  of  Engraving  and  Printing,  and  Secretary  Sher- 
man made  Mr.  Graves  chairtuau  of  a committee  of  investi- 
gation of  its  management.  His  report  was  a clear  exposi- 
tion of  the  waste  and  ttemqralizatioa  consequent  upou  the 
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practice  of  creating  places  to  be  filled  by  the  political  or 
personal  parasites  of  members  of  Congress. 

Mr.  Graves  was  appointed  to  the  office  by  President 
Cleveland,  and  under  his  control  it  became  one  of  the 
model  offices  of  administration.  In  submitting  his  resigna- 
tion Mr.  Graves  briefly  recounted  some  of  the  beneficial 
changes  accomplished  in  tho  bureau: 

“ Among  these  changes  have  been  the  securing  of  specific  ap- 
propriations under  proper  heads  for  die  support  of  the  bureau,  in 
the  place  of  the  loose  and  indefinite  system  of  appropriation  that 
formerly  prevailed;  the  discharge  of  superfluous  employes  and 
the  doing  away  with  unnecessary  places;  the  adoption  of  a just 
system  of  promotion  ; the  classification  of  the  employes  in  regular 
•Trades,  with  fixed  annual  salaries  arranged  according  to  the  im- 
portance and  responsibility  of  their  duties  and  their  individual 
efficiency;  and  finally,  the  placing  of  the  great  body  of  die  cm- 
ploy  es  under  the  protection  und  beneficent  influence  of  the  civil 
service  regulations.” 

His  letter  recounts  the  details  of  these  and  other  changes, 
and  it  is  a very  instructive  document.  That  the  public 
service  loses  such  trained  intelligence  and  ability,  not  be- 
cause its  possessor  is  a party  politician,  but  because  he  is 
not,  is  a striking  illustration  of  the  folly  which  will  seem 
incredible  to  another  generation. 


MR.  LINCOLN’S  RENOMINATION. 

The  Hay  and  Nicola y history  of  Mr.  Lincoln  and  the 
war  recently  described  the  circumstances  of  Mr.  Chase’s 
proposed  resignation  of  the  Treasury  at  the  time  of  the 
failure  of  the  Senatorial  movement  against  Mr.  Seward, 
and  also  his  course  in  regard  to  the  Presidential  nomina- 
tion. The  Boston  Herald,  in  commenting  upon  the  biog- 
raphy, doubts  whether  the  efforts  of  Mr.  Chase  to  secure 
the  nomination  fall  properly  within  the  range  of  a life  of 
Lincoln,  and  insists  that  if  they  do  the  biographers  were 
hound  to  tell  the  story  of  Mr.  Lincoln’s  endeavors  to  secure 
a renomination,  the  Herald  holding  that  Mr.  Lincoln  was 
a very  shrewd  politician,  and  that  he  undoubtedly  inter- 
ested'himself,  not  improperly,  in  the  work  of  the  Conven- 
tion. 

In  further  elueidatiou  of  tho  election  of  1864,  the  Sun 
recently  published  some  letters  of  varioysrebiispicnons  Re- 
publicans after  the  nomination  of  that  year,  revealing  a 
strong  conviction  of  the  unavailability  of  Mr.  Lincoln. 
Tho  Fremont  nomination  and  the- Chase  movement  in  the 
same  year,  like  the  attempt  to  drive  Mr.  Seward  from 
the  cabinet,  were  all  illustrations  of  this  feeling  which  is 
familiar  to  those  who  recall  those  days.  There  was  an 
ardent  body  of  Republicans  who  thought  Mr.  Lincoln  too 
deliberate  and  too  slow.  But  those  of  them  who  survive 
would  now  undoubtedly  agree  that  Mr.  Lincoln  was  wiser 
than  they,  and  that  to  put  him  aside  would  have  been  to 
risk  the  good  cause,  as  the  success  of  the  Gates  and  Con- 
way cabal  to  supersede  Washington  in  command  of  the 
Revolutionary  army  would  have  been  a disastrous  error. 

The  Hay  and  Nicola y history  shows  more  clearly  and 
connectedly  than  it  has  yet  been  shown  the  greatness  of 
Lincoln  in  the  general  conduct  of  the  war.  Mr.  Charles 
Francis  Adams,  in  his  eulogy  upon  Seward  before  tho 
New  York  Legislature,  virtually  claims  for  the  Secretary 
of  State  the  direction  of  affairs  during  the  contest.  This 
claim  has  been  disposed  of  by  the  irrefragable  proof  fur- 
nished by  the  biography.  The  clearer  the  details,  tho  more 
manifest  is  Mr.  Lincoln’s  remarkable  ability.  The  Times 
well  points  out  that  neither  Mr.  Chase  nor  the  leaders 
whose  letters  are  published  by  the  Sun  seemed  to  compre- 
hend the  fact  which  was  the  key  of  the  whole  situation — 
the  profound  popular  confidence  in  “honest  Abe  Lincoln.” 
It  was  a trust  which  in  such  a tremendous  exigency  over- 
bore both  the  schemes  of  politicians  and  the  honest  appre- 
hensions of  upright  statesmen.  The  popular  conviction 
that  it  might  be  fatal,  according  to  one  of  Lincoln’s  most 
familiar  stories,  to  swap  horses  in  the  midst  of  the  stream, 
was  universal,  and  his  renomination  was  never  seriously 
contested.  The  life  of  Mr.  Lincoln  which  is  now  pub- 
lishing when  completed  and  issued  as  a hook  will  undoubt- 
edly produce  considerable  controversy.  But  its  value  as 
an  important  contribution  to  the  history  of  the  civil  war 
will  not  be  questioned. 


A NEW  COLLEGE  OF  THE  PROPAGANDA. 

There  is  a general  and  peculiar  interest  in  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  new  Roman  Catholic  university  in  Washington 
which  attaches  to  none  other  in  the  country.  It  is  that  its 
primary  object  is  sectarian  and  not  educational.  It  is  de- 
signed to  be  a nursery  and  seminary  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
view  of  Christianity  and  of  the  Church,  and  not  an  institu- 
tion in  which  literature  and  science  are  to  l»o  studied  with 
reference  solely  to  truth,  and  not  to  the  power  of  an  eccle- 
siastical hierarchy.  The  question  of  the  nationality  of  the 
professors  becomes,  therefore,  a subject  of  importance. 

When  Mr.  Jefferson  founded  the  University  of  Virginia 
he  sent  an  agent  to  Europe  to  invite  eminent  scholars  to 
become  professors.  Their  religions  views  were  unimpor- 
tant if  they  were  masters  of  their  various  branches  of 
study.  This  is  the  normal  principle  of  a sound  scholarly 
foundation.  But  it  is  now  stated  in  a letter  to  the  New 
York  Times  that  the  Pope  is  exceedingly  anxious  that  for- 
eign clergymen  shall  be  appointed  to  chairs  in  the  new 
Washington  University.  This  interest  in  American  educa- 
tion would  he  very  pleasing  if  it  existed.  But  the  Pope's 
anxiety  is  not  for  our  education,  but  for  our  conversion. 
He  desires  the  university  to  he  a college  of  the  Propa- 
ganda. the  base  of  Papal  operations  in  this  country. 

Doubtless  his  lloliuess  thinks  that  our  colleges  arc  as 
godless  as  our  schools.  But  his  view  of  the  remedy  is  that 
of  an  Italian  priest,  not  of  an  American  statesman.  He 
holds  that  the  commands  of  the  Vatican  in  Rome  ought  to 
prevail  over  the  laws  of  Congress  at  Washington,  and  to 
secure  so  far  as  possible  the  teaching  of  this  doctrine  in 
the  new  university  he  would  appoint  foreign  teachers 
who  believe  it.  In  a letter  about  two  months  ago  to  the 
Primate  of  Bavaria  the  Pope  says  that  Christ  has  provided 
for  the  preference  of  the  decisions  of  the  Church,  by  which 
he  means  the  Roman  Church,  over  laws  made  by  the  civil 
power.  This  is  a tolerably  comprehensive  rule,  and  very 


pleasant  for  the  head  of  the  Church,  whose  mandates  aro 
to  set  aside  the  laws  of  the  land  made  by  the  people.  Out 
present  purpose  is  to  extend  public  knowledge  of  this  view 
of  the  Pope,  who  is  so  anxious  that  the  professors  in  tho 
new  university  should  be  foreigners,  who  would  hold  his 
view,  ami  would  be  his  servants.  That  the  arrangement 
would  he  advantageous  to  the  Vatican  is  clear,  but  it 
is  equally  clear  that  it  would  not  he  advantageous  to 
America. 


THE  M c DO W MURDER. 

The  acquittal  of  l)r.  McDow  for  the  murder  of  Colonel 
Dawson,  the  editor  of  the  Charleston  Xews  and  Courier,  is 
a surprising  incident,  revealing  an  extraordinary  condi- 
tion of  public  feoliug.  Dr.  McDow  does  not  deny  Hint  he 
was  plotting  the  ruin  of  a young  Swiss  girl  who  lived  in 
Colonel  Dawson’s  family,  and  he  speaks  of  her  in  a ribald 
tone  which  is  incredible  as  that  of  a sane  man  in  his  situa- 
tion. Colonel  Dawson  called  at  Dr.  McDow's  office  to 
remonstrate  with  him,  and  McDow  killed  him.  His  state- 
men  t is  that  he  shot  him  in  self-defense,  and  a colored 
coachman  test  ifies  that  he  heard  McDow  > ay  as  much  to 
Dawson  after  the  shot.  This  is  the  only  confirmation  of 
McDow’s  story. 

The  significant  fact  is  not  that  there  was  some  doubt  in 
the  mind  of  some  of  the  jury,  but  that  the  acquittal  was 
unanimous,  and  that  it  was  followed  by  demonstrations 
of  regard  and  respect.  In  any  civilized  community  the 
sudden  killing  of  one  man  by  another  under  such  circum- 
stances is  the  gravest  of  events.  But  in  this  case  the  homi- 
cide itself  seems  to  have  been  regarded  as  unimportant. 
But  when  the  slayer  acknowledges  the  infamous  offence 
which  produced  the  altercation,  ami,  despite  this  confession 
ami  the  homiciile,  he  is  still  honored  as  a hero  and  acknow- 
ledged as  a gentleman, and  we  are  told  that  he  is  of  “good 
family,”  or  “ well  connected,”  as  if  that  fact  did  not  make 
the  whole  affair  more  amazing,  it  is  impossible  not  to  won- 
der what  kind  of  standards  of  manliness  and  conduct  pre- 
vail iu  such  a community,  or  how  it  excuses  itself  to  the 
decent  sentiments  of  mankind. 

The  Evening  Post  suggests  that  iu  South  Carolina  homi- 
cide is  held  to  he  venial  if  not  committed  for  gain.  If 
such  a theory  he  true,  South  Caroliua  goes  far  to  justify  all 
that  has  been  said  of  the  barbarism  which  still  prevails  iu 
the  State.  Undoubtedly  the  crime  which  McDow  con- 
fessed, one  of  the  basest  of  which  human  nature  is  capa- 
ble, is  unhappily  not  confined  to  any  part  of  the  country. 
Such  wrongs  arc  known  everywhere.  But  nowhere  else  in 
the  country  is  it  a title  to  honor  to  plan  flie  dishonor  of  a 
young  aud  defenseless  woman  in  a dependent  statiou,  and 
to  shoot  tho  man  who,  with  the  instinct  of  an  honest  man 
and  a gentleman,  protests.  This  is  a state  of  sentiment 
which  degrades  the  entire  community  in  which  it  exists, 
wherever  it  may  he,  and  which  should  certainly  startle 
every  generous  and  true-hearted  gentleman  iu  it. 


PERSONAL. 

Mrs.  Alice  Ferris,  a sister  of  Mayor  Chapin  of  Brooklyn,  has 
made  her  debut  on  the  stage  of  the  Globe  Theatre  in  London. 
She  hired  the  theatre  and  equipped  the  company  herself.  Her 
success  is  said  to  have  been  moderate. 

— Stanley’s  hair  has  turned  white  under  the  privations  which 
he  has  suffered  in  his  African  explorations. 

— Walt  Whitman  writes  to  a friend  that  he  is  “easier  and 
rather  better  these  days,”  hut  still  “a  had  old  wreck.” 

— The  wife  of  Thomas  C.  Platt  is  an  enthusiastic  amateur  pho- 
tographer. She  has  taken  negatives  from  Florida  to  Alaska,  and 
is  seldom  unattended  by  her  camera  while  on  her  travels. 

— One  of  the  saddest  of  recent  occurrences  was  the  death  of 
Miss  Mary  A.  Brigham  in  a railroad  accident  near  New  Haven, 
Connecticut.  Long  known  as  one  of  Brooklyn’s  most  suecoessful 
teachers,  she  last  winter  accepted  the  invitation  to  become  the 
head  of  Mount  Holyoke  Seminary,  at  South  Hadley,  Massachusetts, 
as  it  passed  on  into  the  more  extended  sphere  of  a college.  She 
was  about  fifty-five  years  old,  and  was  coming  back  from  Massa- 
chusetts to  pay  Brooklyn  friends  a farewell  visit  when  she  was 
killed. 

— The  Hamburg-Ameriean  Company  did  a very  commendable 
thing  in  making  it  possible,  under  specially  favorable  terms,  for 
nearly  four  hundred  teachers  from  all  parts  of  the  United  States 
to  enjov  an  excursion  to  and  through  Europe  and  back.  The  party 
left  New  York  June  29th,  on  the  steamer  Sneria,  Captain  Ludw  ig. 
Some  will  leave  the  ship  at  Southampton,  mu  up  to  London,  ami 
then  over  to  Paris  to  see  the  Exposition.  The  re.-t  w ill  go  to  Ham- 
burg, and  take  in  Germany  on  their  wav  to  Fiance.  Those  who 
wish  mav  make  a vear  of  it,  the  tickets  being  good  for  that  length 
of  time. ' 

—Rev.  Dr.  Donald,  Rector  of  the  Church  of  the  Ascension  in 
this  eitv,  is  a young  man,  hut  is  too  conservative  ail  Episcopalian 
to  believe  in  howling-alleys,  gymnasiums,  billiard  tables,  kitchens, 
etc.,  ns  church  adjuncts,  which,  he  says,  transform  churches  into 
“houses  of  amusement  or  clubs  of  physical  comfort.” 

— The  will  of  the  late  Baroness  de  Falmenburg,  formerly  a St. 
Louis  girl,  who  died  several  years  ago  at  Nice,  France,  leaving  a 
largo  property,  is  to  he  eonte>ted  at  Louisville,  Kentucky.  After 
providing  for  the  building  of  a mortuary  chapel  at  Spa,  Belgium* 
to  contain  her  own  and  the  remains  of  her  mother  and  brother, 
the  baroness  made  a few  small  personal  bequests,  and  left  the 
rest  of  her  estate  for  building  and  establishing  at  Lexington, 
Kentucky,  a home  for  old  white  Protestant  men  and  women  and 
white  Protestant  children.  The  will  was  sustained  in  St.  Louis, 
but  the  heirs-at-law  wish  to  try  their  luck  iu  Kentucky. 

— William  H.  English,  the  Democratic  nominee  for  Vice-Presi- 
dent iu  1880,  is  one  of  the  richest  men  in  Indiana.  He  uwna 
nearly  one  thousand  houses,  besides  other  property,  in  Indianapolis. 
Just  now  he  is  employing  his  leisure  in  writing  a history  of  bis 
State. 

—The  late  Abram  W axeman,  of  this  city,  was  a leader  in  the 
antislavery  movement,  and  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Republican 
party  in  this  Slate.  He  was  elected  to  Congress  in  185G  as  a 
representative  of  the  Free-soil  branch  of  the  Whig  party,  but  wus 
afterward  defeated  bv  the  Know  Nothing  candidate.  Under  Lin- 
coln he  was  made  Postmaster  of  New  York  city,  and  then  Sur- 
veyor of  the  Port. 

' — John  Hanks,  a stanch  friend  and  a distant  relative  of  Abra- 
ham Lincoln,  lias  just  died  at  Decatur,  Illinois,  aged  eighty-eigl it. 
He  introduced  the  rail-splitting  feature  into  the  campaign  of  ISL'.t 
furnishing  rails  which  Lincoln  split  on  his  farm  when  a vnung 
man.  Hanks  spent  tJtl7,<M>0  in  electing  his  friend  President,  uj. 
though  he  had  up  to  that  time  been  a strong  Democrat. 
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MISS  EMMA  EAMES. 

The  d£but  of  Miss  Etmna  Eumes, 
the  new  American  prima  dounu,  lias 
been  literally  the  great  event  of  the 
musical  season  in  Paris  this  year. 

Withiu  a few  weeks  her  name  has 
become  famous,  while  her  splendid 
voice  and  perfect  method  have  estab- 
lished her  artistic  reputation  on  a 
basis  of  absolute  solidity.  Miss 
Eaiues  is  an  artist  who  owes  every- 
thing la  her  art  nnd  to  her  will,  and 
nothing  to  intrigue,  influence,  or  fa- 
voritism. The  story  of  her  life  is  as 
simple  and  radiant  as  the  lady  her- 
hilt. 

Miss  Eumes  wns  born  at  Boston. 

Her  mother,  who  is  a distinguished 
an  teur  musician,  was  the  first  to 
discover  that  Emma  was  gifted  with 
the  rare  treasure  of  a voice,  and  the 
first  to  train  that  voice  with  the  care 
that  it  deserved.  Then  Mrs.  Eumes 
brought  her  daughter  to  Paris,  and 
placed  her  in  the  hands  of  that  dis- 
tinguished teacher  Madame  Mar- 
chesi,  in  whose  school  she  made  very 
rapid  progress.  Thanks  to  her  mo- 
ther’s intelligent  care,  her  voice  had 
never  been  deformed  nor  strained; 
it  had  no  “ holes  ’’  in  it,  to  use  a pro- 
fessional familiar  term ; it  needed 
only  to  be  developed  and  brought 
out.  After  a period  of  study  at 
Madame  Marchesi’s  school,  Miss 
Eames,  being  ready  to  begin  the 
great  battle  of  her  professional 
career,  went  to  Brussels,  hoping  to 
make  a debut  at  the  The&tre  de  la 
Monnaie.  The  opportunity  did  not 
present  itself ; several  times  Miss 
Eumes  might  have  made  a ddbut  in 
an  understudy,  but  the  eminent  di- 
rector of  the  Conservatoire  of  Brus- 
sels, M.  Gevaert,  dissuaded  her. 

“ You  have  a voice  and  talent,"  M. 

Gevaert  used  to  say  to  her,  “ to  give 
you  the  first  place  in  your  profession: 
you  must  make  your  ddbut  as  a prima 
donna  and  not  otherwise.  If  you 
begin  as  an  understudy  you  will  re- 
main an  understudy.” 

The  next  experience  was  an  en- 
gagement at  8 100  a mouth  at  the 
Opdra  Comique  at  Paris.  Month 
after  month  Miss  Eames  waited, 
learning  now  this  opera  and  now  that 
one,  working  all  the  time,  and  chafing 
with  impatience,  but  no  chance  of 
singing  was  given  her.  Finally,  after 
propositions  had  been  made  to  her 
from  the  Grand  Op£ra,  by  dint  of 
perseverance,  earnest  argument,  and 
sheer  power  of  will,  Miss  Eames  ob- 
tained the  cancelling  of  her  contract 
at  the  Opdra  Comique,  and  signed  an 
engagement  with  the  Grand  Opera, 
which  was  kept  secret  until  the  mo- 
ment of  her  debut.  The  circum- 
stances of  this  d6but  are  doubtless 
fresh  in  the  memory  of  our  readers. 

Patti  had  created  at  the  Opera  Gou- 
nod’s Romeo  el  Juliette , and  sang  the 
rdle  for  a short  season.  Then, 
through  protection  and  influence,  a 
certain  Mademoiselle  Darclee  sang 
the  Wile  of  Juliette,  but  so  badly  that  there  was  an  outcry  and  a 
demand  for  a new  Juliette.  Then  Miss  Eames  made  her 
d£but,  one  of  the  most  completely  triumphant  that  wc  have  seen. 
The  freshness  und  power  of  her  voice  were  only  equalled  by  the 
excellence  of  her  method  and  the  extreme  sensitiveness  of  her 
acting.  As  for  her  beauty,  there  was  but  one  opinion : here,  indeed, 
was  the  ideal  Juliette.  The  next  morning  the  critics  were  all  en- 
thusiastic in  their  praise,  and  Miss  Eames  was  immediately  adopted 
as  a charming  idol  by  the  Parisian  musical  public. 

In  Miss  Eames  there  are  two  distinct  personages,  the  woman 
and  the  artist.  The  artist  belongs  to  the  public  and  to  the  theatre ; 
the  woman  lives  entirely  aloof  from  the  theatre,  and  all  that  is  con- 
nected with  the  stage  and  things  stagy.  Our  picture  shows  the 
woman,  tall,  slender,  proportioned  with  the  lilial  elegance  of  Wat- 
teuu’s  figures,  very  supple  and  lithe  in  all  her  movements,  having 
in  her  presence  and  in  her  walk  something  of  the  imposing 
rhythm  and  flowing  line  of  the  suave  maidens  who  animate  Botli- 
eeili's  frescoes.  The  head,  on  the  other  hand,  is  quite  modern,  both 


souvenirs  and  landmarks  in  Iter 
young  career.  One  is  a photograph 
of  the  director  of  the  Conservatoire 
of,  Brussels,  with  this  inscription  : 
"A  Mile.  Eames,  at  qui  il  pi  edit  le 
plus  bel  avenir,  son  nfft  etueusement 
devoue.  Gevaert.  Mai,  1888."  The 
other  is  a photograph  of  the  author 
of  Fa  tut,  with  these  words  written 
upon  it:  “A  ina  churmantc  petite 
Juliette  Eames.  Ch.  Gounod.  13 
Mars,  1889.  Debut  k I’Opcra.” 

TiiKonoKK  Child. 


THE  TAMMANY  HALL  OF 
TO-DAY. 

For  just  a century  has  the  Tain- 
many  Society  of  New  York  endured. 
Its  celebration  of  the  Fourth  of  July 
was  this  year  its  one -hundredth. 
For  all  that  time  it  has  been  assailed, 
often  vigorously,  and  its  vitality  has 
remained  unimpaired.  Originally 
instituted  as  a benevolent  society  for 
the  democratic  population  as  distin- 
guished from  the  aristocratic  or  Fed- 
eralist portion,  it  became  Democratic 
in  politics  from  the  first,  gained 
prominence  in  Jefferson's  time,  and 
has  continued  Democratic  without 
wavering  ever  since  Nearly  every 
one  of  the  “platforms”  of  the  De- 
mocracy has  been  framed  within  the 
walls  of  the  society,  nnd  of  those 
which  were  not,  the-  inspiration  has 
come  from  the  same  source. 

The  Tammany  Society  is  not  a po- 
litical organization.  It  remains  as  it 
was  started,  a benevolent  association, 
and  singularly  enough,  its  adminis- 
tration is  the  very  opposite  of  demo- 
cratic. Probably  no  one,  excepting 
the  treasurer  aud  some  few  of  the 
higher  officers,  knows  w hat  is  in  its 
treasury,  or  what  aid  is  extended  to 
any  members  who  may  become  en- 
titled  to  its  benefits.  No  one  seems 
to  care,  and  the  council  does  us  it 
pleases,  or  rather  nets  according  to 
its  own  judgment,  without  reporting 
details  to  the  society  at  large.  It 
was  named,  it  is  well  known,  after 
a tribe  of  Indians,  and  its  officers 
are  all  called  by  Indian  titles,  while 
its  members  are  all  “ braves.” 

As  was  said,  however,  it  was  dem- 
ocratic in  its  inception,  and  almost 
immediately  its  members  began  tak- 
ing an  active  part  in  politics.  Main- 
taining, as  they  always  have,  a meet- 
ing-place for  tiic  uses  of  the  society, 
it  was  natural  for  them  to  use  that 
place  for  political  meetings,  and 
thus  sprang  up  a political  organiza- 
tion, which  took  its  name,  not  from 
the  society,  but  from  the  hall  where 
it  met,  and  became  known  ns  the 
Tammany  Hall  Democracy.  It  has 
sometimes  l»een  said,  not  exactly  iu 
a friendly  spirit,  that  this  branch  of 
the  Democratic  party  owes  its  vital- 
ity lurgely  to  the  fact  that  the  Tam- 
many Society  always  maintained  a 
hall  which  the  political  workers  were 
always  welcome  to  use.  Be  this  as 
it  may,  it  is  certain  that  almost  every  prominent  Democrat  in 
New  York  has  at  one  time  or  another  in  his  political  career  been 
identified  with  Tumiuany  Hall,  though  factional  differences  have 
led  many  of  them  to  leave  it  from  time  to  time  and  establish  or 
join  other  “ halls  ” or  branches  of  the  party. 

Probnbly  the  most  serious  embarrassment  ever  encountered  by 
Tammany  Hall  was  its  loug  exclusion  from  the  foremost  position, 
just  ended  by  the  election  of  last  year.  To  enumerate  the  causes 
of  it  would  be  to  write  a chapter  of  political  history  in  which  no 
two  authorities  would  fully  agree,  and  which  would  be  set  down  as 
inaccurate  by  the  generality  of  readers,  no  matter  how  it  might 
be  written.  It  is  sufficient  to  say  that  power  has  been  regained 
under  leaders  of  a new  generation.  There  is  a new  Tammany  of 
to-day,  and  the  people  know  it  not.  Tildeu  they  knew;  Tweed 
they  knew  ; Kelly  they  knew ; but  not  yet  have  they  learned  what 
Tammany  Hall  will  be  under  the  leadership  of  Croker  and  his 
chief  supporters. 

To  understand  the  succession  to  the  leadership  of  Tam- 


MISS  EMMA  EAMES,  THE  NEW  AMERICAN  PRIMA  DONNA -Foom  a PuoToeRAru  by  Brmgcr  A Co.,  Pabir 


in  the  features  and  in  the  vivacity  of  the  expression  ; it  is  a beau- 
tiful American  head,  fine,  pure,  and  delicate  in  aspect,  clean-cut 
like  a cameo,  and  crowned  with  a wavy  inass  of  crisp  brown  hair. 
Miss  Eames’s  eyes  are  blue-gray ; her  complexion  has  the  clear- 
ness and  freshness  of  virginal  youth  ; her  expression,  while  full  of 
will  and  strength  of  character,  is  still  that  of  a maiden  who  might 
repeat  every  morning  the  prayer  that  the  ancients  used  to  address 
to  Venus:  “Grant  that  I may  do  nothing  that  is  not  agreeable, 
and  say  nothing  that  will  give  displeasure." 

Miss  Eames  lives  very  modestly  with  her  mother  in  a simple  flat 
in  the  Rue  Boissibre.  Her  engagement  at  the  Optira,  at  present 
at  least,  is  more  glorious  than  remunerative — a phenomenon  due 
to  the  inexperience  of  the  debutante  and  to  the  smartness  of  the 
managers.  Time,  however,  will  soon  modify  this  suite  of  affairs. 
Miss  Eames  is  about  to  make  her  second  diibut,  as  Marguerite  in 
Faiut.  She  will  then  sing  Sigurd,  and  next  year  she  will  create 
at  Paris  the  role  of  Desdemoua  in  Verdi’s  Othello.  In  Miss  Eames’s 
sitting-room  are  two  photographs  which  she  prizes  very  highly  as 
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many  Hall,  it  is  necessary  to  explain  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  organization  is  carried  on.  It 
is  no  new  plan,  nor  have  there  been,  so  far  as  I 
can  learn,  any  very  serious  changes  made  in  it 
since  it  was  first  established  early  in  the  history 
of  the  association.  There  is  first  a General  Com- 
mittee of  somethinglike  twenty-five  hundred  mem- 
bers, comprising  the  most  active  workers  in  the 
association  all  over  the  city  of  New  York.  Mem- 
bership in  this  committee  is  theoretically  a mat- 
ter of  election  at  the  primaries,  but  as  a matter 
of  fact  no  man  is  elected  who  is  not  approved  by 
the  district  leaders.  This  position  is  easily  at- 
tained bv  any  energetic  and  capable  man  who  is 
willing  to  devote  himself  to  the  political  fortunes 
of  Tammany  Hall.  This  committee  is  organized 
by  districts,  there  being,  according  to  the  system, 
twenty-five  districts  in  the  city.  The  Assembly 
districts  below  Harlem  River  and  the  Twenty- 
third  and  the  Twenty-fourth  wards  each  counts 
as  a district.  Over  each  District  Committee  a dis- 
trict leader  is  recognized,  and  these  leaders  com- 
pose the  Committee  of  Twenty-five,  who  are,  so 
long  as  they  hold  their  positions,  the  rulers  of  the 
party.  In  Tweed’s  time  he  was  the  acknowledged 
ruler  of  all,  but  under  Kelly’s  control  all  power 
was,  according  to  his  plan,  vested  in  the  Com- 
mittee (then  of  twenty-four),  and  he  ruled  only 
by  virtue  of  the  following  they  gave  him  volun- 
tarily. This  later  plan  obtains  to-day,  and  Mr. 
Croker  is  even  more  democratic  than  was  Mr. 
Kelly,  for  while  Kelly  attended  ro  political  mat- 
ters in  his  private  office,  sending  hither  and  thither 
for  such  men  as  he  wished  to  see,  and  express- 
ing his  wishes  (virtually  giving  his  orders)  from 
that  office,  Mr.  Croker  does  not  assume  even  so 
much  of  the  color  of  authority.  He  is  careful 
always  to  maintain  the  position  of  an  equal  among 
the  twenty-five,  and  to  rule  only  by  virtue  of  his 
personal  influence. 

Nevertheless,  although  Tweed  was  recognized 
as  “Boss”  of  the  party,  and  became  actually 
“ Boss  ” of  the  city,  and  although  Croker  assumes 
no  higher  position  than  district  leader,  the  latter 
is  the  true  successor  of  the  former  in  the  leader- 
ship of  the  party.  It  should  be  carefully  noted 
that  this  does  not  imply  any  similarity  in  the 
methods  or  character  of  the  two  men. 

After  Kelly’s  death  there  was  no  recognized 
leader  for  a considerable  time,  and  it  may  be  said 
that  his  successor  was  never  chosen.  There  was, 
however,  a silent,  self-contained  man  in  the  Com- 
mittee of  Twenty-four  whose  history  comprised 
more  than  one  triumph,  and  whose  power  and 
personal  strength  of  character  had  more  than 
once  been  recognized. 

Judge  George  C.  Barrett,  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
had  recognized  it.  While  he  sat  on  the  bench 
in  the  first  term  for  which  he  was  elected,  a man 
of  considerable  prominence  had  been  tried  before 
him  for  murder.  This  man  had  been  a Coroner 
of  the  city  of  New  York,  and  had  been  noted  for 
the  utter  fearlessness  and  disregard  of  favor  with 
which  he  had  discharged  his  duties.  He  had 
been  a political  leader  in  a district  that  was  by 
no  means  conspicuous  for  the  law-abiding  char- 
acter of  its  citizens,  and  his  contempt  for  phys- 
ical peril  was  a subject  of  admiring  comment 
even  among  the  “ toughs  ’’  of  the  district.  There 
had  been  a fight  at  election  time,  and  he  had  been 
present.  Pistols  were  discharged,  and  a man 
known  to  be  his  enemy  was  killed.  It  was  said 
and  denied  that  he  did  the  killing,  and  he  was 
indicted  and  tried  for  the  murder.  Public  opin- 
ion was  divided,  and  although  he  was  acquitted 
in  court,  the  stigma  was  slow  to  fade  away. 

In  time  Judge  Barrett’s  term  of  office  expired. 
He  was  nominated  for  re-election  by  Tammany 
Hall,  and  the  very  man,  Richard  Croker,  whom 
he  had  tried  for  murder  brought  him  the  offer 
of  renomination  from  Tammany  Hall,  and  ac- 
cepted in  the  name  of  Tammany  Hall,  as  its  ac- 
credited ambassador,  the  thanks  of  the  Judge  for 
the  honor  done  him. 

It  is  characteristic  of  the  man  who  to-day 
wields  such  tremendous  power  as  belongs  to  the 
actual  head  of  this  party  to  listen  quietly,  saying 
nothing,  and  making  up  his  own  mind,  and  then, 
when  discussion  is  ended,  to  act  with  entire  inde- 
pendence. I reported  a case  in  his  court  once, 
when  he  was  Coroner  and  before  he  was  famous. 
An  ignorant  man  of  brutal  instincts  had  been 
left  temporarily  in  charge  of  a well-known  chari- 
table institution  in  the  city  which  is  supported 
by  some  of  the  wealthiest  and  best-known  peo- 
ple of  New  York.  The  trustees  were  men  of  the 
very  highest  standing.  The  temporary  superin- 
tendent was  guilty  of  an  act  of  gross  cruelty 
which  resulted  in  the  death  of  one  of  the  in- 
mates, a poor  unknown  Italian  child.  At 
Coroner  Croker’s  investigation  the  trustees, 
startled  by  the  importance  of  the  case,  made 
every  effort  to  have  their  employe  exonerated, 
and  several  of  them  were  present  in  court.  Be- 
yond a question  they  influenced  the  jury  (not  il- 
legally, as  by  bribery)  to  bring  in  a verdict  whol- 
ly exonerating  the  accused.  Coroner  Croker  lis- 
tened to  this  verdict  without  a word,  and  then 
quietly,  and  without  the  slightest  change  in  ex- 
pression, said,  “ The  prisoner  is  committed,  with- 
out bail,  to  the  Tombs,  to  await  the  action  of  the 
Grand  Jury.”  Instantly  there  was  a tumult. 
All  the  trustees  present  nnd  several  of  the  jury- 
men stepped  up  to  the  Coroner’s  desk,  with  that 
disregard  for  formality  which  has  always  char- 
acterized this  particular  court,  and  remonstrated 
vigorously.  They  urged  that  it  was  an  outrage 
to  lock  up  a man  who  had  been  cleared  by  a 
jury.  They  pleaded  that  it  would  be  a terrible 
injury  to  the  man,  and  a terrible  blow  at  the  in- 
stitution itself.  The  Coroner  arose  as  they  came 
up,  and  stood  like  a statue,  listening  in  perfect 
silence  till  all  had  said  all  they  had  to  say.  Then, 
as  impassive  as  ever,  he  repeated,  “ The  prisoner 
stands  committed,”  and  turned  away  without  an- 
other word. 

No  single  quality  could  ever  have  won  for  Rich- 
ard Croker  the  pre-eminence  he  enjoys,  and  it  is 


doubtless  owing  largely  to  his  political  sagacity, 
political  honesty,  great  knowledge  of  individuals, 
and  spotless  personal  integrity  that  he  is  what  he 
is  to-day,  but  if  one  qualification  has  contributed 
more  than  another  to  his  success,  it  is  probably 
this  direct,  downright  strength  of  purpose,  un- 
changeable by  any  outside  influence.  What  such 
a man  wants  in  this  world  is  always  his  if  he  live 
long  enough.  Mr.  Croker  has  been,  since  his 
term  its  Coroner,  a Fire  Commissioner,  and  is  now 
the  Chamberlain  of  the  city,  having  held,  I be- 
lieve, no  other  public  offices ; but  a man’s  influ- 
ence in  Tammany  Hall  is  not  dependent  upon  the 
holding  of  public  office. 

This  is  amply  shown  by  the  position  of  the  man 
who  stands  nearest  to  Croker,  who  is  consulted 
by  him  in  all  party  matters  of  any  considerable 
importance  in  which  a ripe  judgment  and  thor- 
ough knowledge  of  principles  and  men  are  re- 
quisite; the  man,  moreover,  who  has  been  Mayor 
Grant's  chief  adviser  in  the  very  weighty  matters 
that  have  engaged  his  attention  since  his  elec- 
tion ; the  man  whose  voice  is  listened  to  in  Tam- 
many Hall  as  the  voice  of  one  having  authority 
— W.  Bourke  Cockran.  Mr.  Coekran  has  been 
counsel  to  the  Sheriff  of  New  York  for  two  terms, 
and  he  has  served  one  term  in  Congress,  but  at 
present  he  holds  no  public  office,  and  manifests 
no  desire  to  hold  any.  Yet  he  is  the  real  counsel 
of  Tammany  Hall,  and  is  relied  upon  to  formulate 
nearly  all,  if  not  all,  of  its  public  utterances,  and 
is  called  on  to  advise  as  to  every  important  ap- 
pointment that  is  made  in  the  city  government. 

Mr.  Cockrnn  is  a young  man  yet,  probably  not 
more  than  thirty-five  or  so.  It  is  said  that  he 
was  educated  in  Ireland  with  a view  to  his  enter- 
ing the  priesthood.  Whether  this  is  or  is  not 
true,  his  education  was  one  of  unusual  excellence. 
Coming  to  America  when  hardly  more  than  a 
boy,  he  became  a school-teacher  in  Mount  Ver- 
non, and  while  pursuing  that  vocation  studied 
law.  He  was  for  a time  a student  in  Ex-Judge 
Tappen’s  office,  and  on  being  admitted  to  the  bar, 
some  dozen  years  ago,  gave  up  teaching  and  de- 
voted himself  to  legal  practice  and  to  politics. 
In  both  he  was  greatly  assisted  by  his  handsome 
presence,  polished  manners,  and  gift  of  rare  elo- 
quenee.  It  is  commonly  said  of  him  by  lawyers 
that  he  has  at  command  the  largest  vocabulary 
of  any  lawyer  practising  at  the  New  York 
bar. 

Oratory  is  the  sure  key  to  prominence  in  Tam- 
many Hall.  The  brilliant  speaker,  if  capable  and 
trustworthy,  is  certain  to  command  attention 
there,  and  Bourke  Cockran  was  soon  recognized 
as  one  of  the  most  brilliant  speakers  who  had 
ever  been  heard  there.  He  was  recognized  by 
John  Kelly  as  an  important  and  a growing  man, 
and  in  the  generation  which  has  succeeded  Kel- 
ly’s he  has  taken  the  highest  place  to  which  his 
aspirations  apparently  lead  him. 

Next  in  importance  in  the  ranks  of  Tammany 
Hall  is  the  Mayor  of  the  city,  Mr.  Hugh  J.  Grant, 
another  illustration  of  the  fact  that  the  holding 
of  office  is  not  the  true  test  of  prominence  in  the 
organization.  Mayor  Grant  is  also  a young  man, 
about  the  same  age  as  Mr.  Cockran,  but  he  holds 
the  position  of  Mayor  at  a time  when  it  happens 
that  the  Mayor  has  extraordinary  powers  and  in- 
fluence. He  first  came  into  prominence  in  the 
eyes  of  the  public  as  a member  of  the  Board  of 
Aldermen  in  1884 — the  Board  which  attained  the 
greatest  depth  of  infamy  of  any  which  the  city 
has  had  for  many  years.  He  was  almost  the 
only  member  who  was  considered  unapproach- 
able at  the  time  when  jobbery  and  bribery  were 
rampant.  Jacob  Sharp  was  at  the  climax  of  his 
career,  and  achieved  his  last  success  in  life  by 
buying  the  whole  of  the  Board  excepting  two, 
and  Hugh  J.  Grant  was  the  only  one  who  voted 
against  granting  him  the  franchise  for  the  Broad- 
way Railroad.  It  was  a notable  instance  of  the 
value  of  honesty  as  a policy,  for  he  was  instantly 
a marked  man.  From  that  time  his  advance- 
ment was  assured.  He  was  put  in  nomination 
for  Mayor,  and  defeated  the  first  time.  The  next 
election  he  ran  for  Sheriff  and  was  elected,  and 
last  year  was  elected  Mayor. 

Mayor  Grant,  although  well  educated  and  a 
tolerably  astute  politician,  is  prominent  as  an  ex- 
ecutive rather  than  as  an  adviser  in  the  council. 
His  established  reputation  for  personal  honesty 
and  for  trustworthiness  as  a public  official  makes 
him  the  most  valuable  man  in  the  organization 
for  the  position  of  figure-head  merely.  Shrewd 
and  far-seeing  rather  than  able,  he  is  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  the  city  and  with  the  men  and 
measures  likely  to  prove  acceptable  to  the  people. 
Aside  from  this,  he  is  entirely  fearless,  and  his 
party  loyalty  is  beyond  a question.  Possessed  of 
a large  personal  fortune,  he  has  always  been  liber- 
al, and  politics  being  a passion  with  him,  he  lias 
devoted  his  attention  to  it  ever  since  attaining 
his  majority. 

Of  the  fourth  man  in  the  group  that  now  holds 
power  in  New  York  city,  comparatively  little  is 
known  by  the  public  outside  of  Tammany  Hall, 
but  few  men  are  better  known  or  more  popular 
within  the  organization.  Thomas  F.  Gilroy,  now 
Commissioner  of  Public  Works,  has  been  for 
many  years  the  Secretary  of  the  General  Com- 
mittee of  Tammany  Hall  and  of  the  Committee 
on  Organizat  ion,  and  is,  moreover,  one  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  Twenty-five,  being  the  leader  of  the 
Twenty-third  District. 

A word  should  be  said  of  the  Committee  on 
Organization  as  explanatory  of  the  methods  of 
party  government  obtaining  in  Tammany.  It  is 
the  most  important  of  the  sub-committees  of  the 
General  Committee,  in  that  it  takes  the  initiative 
in  all  matters  of  discipline,  and  originates  all  sug- 
gestions as  to  the  policy  of  the  party.  The  pow- 
er of  Tammany  Hall  is  undoubtedly  centered  in 
a few,  but  it  is  thoroughly  understood  that  a con- 
tinuance in  power  depends  entirely  on  the  pop- 
ular will  of  the  party.  Disaffection  among  the 
voters  is  therefore  promptly  noticed  in  the  Com- 
mittee on  Organization,  which  has  some  five 


hundred  members,  and  is  certain  to  cause  prompt 
action.  A leader  of  a district  is  a great  man 
while  he  is  leader,  but  any  dissatisfaction  with 
his  rule  will  be  quickly  known  to  and  considered 
by  the  Committee  on  Organization,  and  if  it  is 
justified,  there  will  be  a change  made  almost  at 
once.  Thus,  with  a somewhat  arbitrary  method, 
the  popular  will  is  really  paramount  in  the  party. 

Mr.  Gilroy  has  won  his  reputation  as  a mem- 
ber of  this  committee.  In  ail  questions  of  the 
policy  of  the  party,  proposed  coalitions  or  feuds, 
general  resolutions,  reorganizations,  or  personal 
changes  such  as  frequently  become  necessary,  his 
judgment  is  recognized  as  invariably  sound  and 
excellent.  He  was  Deputy  County  Clerk  under 
James  A.  Flack,  and  was  always  popular  with 
such  of  the  public  as  had  business  in  that  office, 
being  a genial,  pleasant,  and  obliging  man,  as 
well  as  remarkably  gifted  with  bu-ine.-s  ability. 
This  last  faculty  was  conspicuously  shown  when 
he  was  made  receiver  of  the  business  of  Mitchell, 
Vance,  & Co.  The  affairs  of  the  business  seem- 
ed to  be  hopelessly  entangled,  yet  he  straighten- 
ed them  out  so  that  payment  was  made  in  full, 
and  the  business  was  resumed. 

Of  the  army  of  other  men  who  share  with  these 
four  the  power  that  Tammany  Hall  has  lately  re- 
gained the  limits  of  space  forbid  an  extended 
notice.  Enough  has  been  said  to  show  the  man- 
ner in  which  pre-eminence  is  held  in  the  party, 
and  how  easily  it  may  be  forfeited.  Tammany 
is  full  of  ambitious  men,  who  stand  ready  at  any 
time  to  pull  others  down,  if  thereby  they  may  ad- 
vance themselves,  nnd  any  prominent  position  that 
is  held  must  be  maintained  by  personal  strength. 
In  the  army  there  are  many  officers  of  distinc- 
tion, but  not  one  who  has  not  won  that  distinction 
by  his  own  exertions.  They  vary  in  characteristics 
very  widely.  Some  hold  their  places  by  reason  of 
personal  influence  over  their  followers  in  their 
districts,  some  by  reason  of  political  sagacity  as 
shown  in  the  council,  and  some  by  ability  in  those 
practical  politics  for  which  Tammany  has  always 
been  famous. 

Among  the  twenty-five  district  leaders  there 
are  a number  who  deserve  more  than  a men- 
tion, though  the  limits  of  this  article  forbid  it. 
Ex-Senator  George  W.  Plunkett,  Sheriff  James  A. 
Flack,  ex-Judge  John  McQuade,  Register  James  J. 
Slevin  (who  led  the  city  and  county  ticket  when 
elected  Register),  ex-Register  John  Reilly,  John 
J.  Scanneli,  James  J.  Martin,  Charles  Sleekier, 
John  D.  Purroy,  and  Justice  Welde  are  perhaps 
the  most  influential  members  of  this  committee, 
each  in  his  own  wav.  Each  has  influence  with 
Croker  of  some  kind,  and  each  wields  his  power 
to  the  utmost  possible  extent. 

Outside  of  the  ranks  of  the  district  leaders 
there  are  many  who  have  also  great  influence. 
Bourke  Cockran  is  not  one  of  the  twenty-five,  al- 
though he  is  de  facto  their  counsel.  Neither  is 
Judge  P.  Henry  Dugro,  of  the  Superior  Court. 
He  resigned  the  position  of  Grand  Sachem  (or 
head)  of  Tammany  Society  when  he  went  on  the 
bench,  and  no  longer  takes  any  public  part  in 
politics,  though  he  is  credited  with  being  a con- 
stant adviser  in  all  important  matters.  State  Sen- 
ator Cantor  is  influential,  and  is  expected  to  prow 
in  political  stature.  Ex-Senator  Grady,  famous 
for  his  differences  with  Grover  Cleveland,  has  less 
influence  than  he  would  have  had  if  he  hud  not 
“bolted”  when  Tammany  voted  to  support  Mr. 
Cleveland  as  the  regular  Democratic  nominee  for 
President.  Tammany  may  bolt  as  a body,  but 
the  man  who  bolts  from  Tammany  has  hard  work 
to  regain  lost  ground,  as  Mr.  Grady  has  learned 
since  he  returned  to  the  fold.  Morgan  J.  O'Brien, 
Judge  Barrett,  Congressman  Cox,  and  others, 
are  conspicuous  examples  of  men  who  have 
power  in  Tammany  without  taking  an  active  part 
in  the  management  of  the  organization.  “ Ed  " 
Kearney  and  “ Ed  ” Stokes  are  credited  by  rumor 
with  having  a “ pull,”  but  if  this  is  true  it  is  held 
by  constant  intriguing  and  wire-pulling;  they  are 
not  recognized  factors  inside  the  organization. 

The  extent  of  the  power  held  by  the  men  men- 
tioned as  the  representatives  of  Tammany  Hall  is 
just  now  very  great.  Not  since  the  ovei  throw  of 
Tweed  has  the  party  had  such  control  of  the  city 
as  it  acquired  at  the  beginning  of  Mayor  Grant’s 
term  of  office.  It  is  true  that  Mayor  Edson  was 
nominated  for  the  Mayoralty  by  Tammany  Hall, 
but  it  was  in  pursuance  of  one  of  those  compro- 
mises to  which  the  organization  has  been  com- 
pelled to  resort  in  its  struggle  for  power.  He 
was  not  a Tammany  man,  and  did  nothing  for 
the  organization  beyond  making  Mr.  Croker  Fire 
Commissioner.  The  election  of  1888,  however, 
was  one  of  remarkable  importance,  in  that  the 
incoming  Mayor  was  to  have  the  filling  of  many  of 
tiie  most  important  positions  in  the  city  govern- 
ment, which  were  to  become  vacant  bv  the  expira- 
tion of  the  terms  of  office  of  the  incumbents.  By 
winning  the  election,  therefore,  Tammany  w as  ena- 
bled, in  the  words  of  some  disappointed  politicians, 
to  “ build  a wall  around  the  city  and  bar  the  gates.” 
There  became  vacant  by  limitation  the  offices  of 
the  Commissioner  of  Public  Works,  a Police  Com- 
missioner, and  the  Corporation  Counsel.  Then 
the  City  Chamberlain  resigned.  The  offices  of 
Mayor,  County  Clerk,  Register,  and  Sheriff  had 
all  been  captured  by  Tammany  candidates  at  the 
election,  and  Mayor  Grant  set  about  filling  the 
vacancies  mentioned  and  many  minor  ones  with 
other  Tammany  men.  David  A.  Citrtis. 


THE  CITY  OF  DURANGO. 

Thk  fire  that  destroyed  a considerable  part  of 
Durango,  Colorado,  on  Monday  of  last  week  has 
cheeked  for  a time  the  commercial  activity  of  one 
of  the  most  promising  of  the  younger  cities  of  the 
far  West.  As  in  other  cases  of  a similar  char- 
acter, however,  this  calamity  may  prove  to  be  the 
best  thing  that  could  have  occurred  to  make  Du- 
rango’s business  blocks  equal  in  size  and  appear- 
ance to  those  of  Denver  and  Pueblo.  Durango 


has  been  of  such  recent  origin  that  her  people 
have  had  no  time  in  which  to  build  business 
blocks  entirely  worthy  of  the  city’s  commercial 
importance.  The  nearest  approach  to  a repre- 
sentative architecture  is  the  St  rater  Hotel,  which 
was  built  last  summer,  nnd  which  fortunately  es- 
caped the  fire.  The  buildings  destroyed  were  for 
the  most  part  ordinary  wooden  structures  of  the 
frontier  and  mining  camp  type,  with  such  addi- 
tions in  the  way  of  paint  nnd  ornamentation  as 
the  cosmopolitan  claims  of  the  young  city  seemed 
to  demand.  Outside  of  the  business  district 
three  churches  and  twenty-five  dwellings  were 
destroyed. 

When  the  position  of  Durango  with  respect  to 
the  surrounding  country  is  considered,  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  wooden  buildings  of  the  business 
section  could  well  be  spared,  especially  as  their 
destruction  will  be  followed  by  the  erection  of 
blocks  of  brick  and  stone.  The  city  lies  in  the 
lower  part  of  the  valley  of  the  Rio  de  las  Animas 
Perdidus  (the  River  of  Lost  Souls),  in  south- 
western Colorado.  As  its  name  implies,  it  is  the 
gateway  to  the  rich  silver  mines  of  the  San  Juan 
country  to  the  north  and  west,  and  to  the  coal 
fields  of  La  Plata  County  near  at  hand.  Its  settle- 
ment dates  back  only  to  1880,  when  it  became  a 
supply  point  for  miners  and  prospectors  going 
into  the  8an  Juan  region.  While  its  mining  fever 
lasted,  Durango  had  all  the  characteristics  of  the 
usual  mining  town,  but  when  the  silver  excite- 
ment had  worn  itself  tame  and  threadbare,  the 
city  assumed  the  sober  and  business-like  appear- 
ance that  it  has  since  borne.  The  silver  fields 
were  altogether  too  extensive  and  difficult  of  ac- 
cess for  the  oft-told  mining  excitement  to  con- 
tinue any  length  of  time. 

Not  long  after  the  settlement  of  the  place,  the 
cattle-men  and  sheep-raisers  of  southwestern  Col- 
orado and  northwestern  New  Mexico  made  it  their 
head  quarters  as  a convenient  shipping  point,  and 
hIso  as  a protection  from  marauding  bands  of 
Indians  and  badly  civilized  white  men.  After- 
ward a smelter  was  built  to  handle  the  ore  from 
the  San  Juan  mines,  and  this  in  turn  tapped  the 
immense  deposits  of  bituminous  coal  which  un- 
derlie tiie  country  roundabout.  Still  later,  the 
lower  half  of  the  valley  of  the  Rio  de  las  Animas 
Perdidas  was  settled  thick  with  farmers, who  found 
a rich  market  in  the  mines  and  among  the  stores 
of  Durango.  Thus  the  foundations  were  laid  for 
a particularly  strong  and  progressive  commercial 
capital  of  tiie  entire  San  Juan  region  in  both 
Colorado  and  New  Mexico.  The  business  of  the 
city  is  already  so  well  established,  and  active  com- 
petition so  remote,  that  the  fire  will  be  only  tem- 
porary in  its  evil  effects.  Indeed,  the  rebuilding 
of  the  burned  district  may  give  to  the  city  an  im- 
petus that  will  be  felt  in  all  parts  of  the  San 
Juan  country,  for  by  it  the  people  will  give  un- 
mistakable assurance  of  their  wealth  and  enter- 
prise. This  doubtless  will  stimulate  the  promised 
building  of  a broad-gauge  railroad  from  the  Atchi- 
son, To|>ekn,  and  Santa  Fe  Railway  system  at  Al- 
buquerque, New  Mexico,  to  compete  with  the 
Denver  and  Rio  Grande  Railroad’s  narrow-gauge 
line  from  Pueblo  and  Denver,  and  to  give  Duran- 
go coal  an  outlet  into  New  Mexico  and  Arizona. 
With  this  increased  facility  for  transportation, 
and  with  new  brick  and  stone  business  blocks, 
Durango  wjil  stand  an  excellent  chance  of  doub- 
ling her  population  within  the  next  five  years. 


WILLIAMS  COLLEGE. 


Thk  extreme  western  county  of  Massachusetts 
is  the  most  attractive  one  in  the  State,  by  virtue 
of  its  diversified  mountain  scenery,  and  the  glory 
of  Berkshire  is  her  college  at  Williamsto«n. 
The  county  stretches  fifty  miles  along  the  edge 
of  New  York  State,  from  Vermont  to  Connecticut, 
and  within  the  borders  of  Berkshire  the  Green 
Mountains  begin  to  decline  toward  the  Sound. 
Rugged  mountain-peaks  that  include  Greylock, 
the  loftiest  summit  in  the  State ; green  and  fer- 
tile intervals  ; rivers  large  enough  to  brighten 
the  landscape,  though  small  affairs  in  the  com- 
mercial aspect;  bits  of  lakes  and  brooks  that 
tumble  down  the  hill-sides — these  are  the  ele- 
ments that  go  to  the  making  of  a region  which 
compasses  as  much  of  natural  beauty  as  any  spot 
of  equal  extent  in  the  United  States. 

It  follows  that  there  be  “those  who  love” 
this  county  and  Williams  College,  whose  seat 
is  in  the  most  northern  town.  The  eminent 
New  Yorkers  who  have  planted  their  country 
homes  in  Stockbridge  and  elsewhere,  even  more 
than  those  who  have  made  Lenox  a summer  cap- 
ital of  fashion,  can  understand  the  spirit  of  loy- 
alty and  devotion  with  which  the  graduates  of 
Williams  look  hack  on  the  institution  which  nur- 
tured them  for  four  years  amid  surroundings  so 
delightful  and  stimulating. 

There  is  something  appropriate  in  the  fact  that 
this  institution  was  moulded  by  the  most  distin- 
guished son  of  Berkshire,  and  that  one  who  was 
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bom  under  the  shadow  of  Grevlock  devoted  his 
life  to  Williams  College,  and  was,  during  over 
half  a century,  the  beloved  master  of  over  seven- 
teen hundred  boys.  Never  was  the  impress  of 
environment  more  clearly  stamped  on  any  man 
than  was  the  influence  of  Berkshire  made  muni- 
fest  in  Mark  Hopkins.  To  a degree  perhaps  un- 
surpassed in  the  history  of  American  colleges 
the  life  of  Williams  circled  around  its  President, 
and  for  the  thirty-six  years  of  his  Presidency — 
from  1830  to  1872 — and  indeed  during  all  the 
fifty-nine  years  of  his  association  with  the  insti- 
tution as  teacher,  until  his  death,  June  17,  1887, 
he  was  the  chief  figure  in  it.  In  comprehensive- 
ness of  thought,  in  his  method  of  teaching,  and 
the  supreme  manliness  of  his  life,  he  seemed 
much  more  the  outcome  of  natural  surroundings 
than  the  product  of  l*ooks  and  schools  of  philos- 
ophy. 

But  with  Dr.  Hopkins  passed  the  last  example, 
as  it  was  the  most  illustrious,  of  the  college  Pre- 
sident as  chief  instructor  and  personal  guide.  It 
was  left  for  his  successor,  the  late  President  Paul 
A.  Chadbourne,  who  was  in  office  from  1872  to 
1881,  and  more  especially  for  the  present  head 
of  the  college.  Dr.  Franklin  Carter,  to  bring  about 
a readjustment  of  the  work  of  the  institution  on 
larger  lines.  The  problem  that  had  grown  out 
of  the  vust  development  of  the  sciences  and  in- 
creased breadth  of  scholarship  in  all  depart- 
ments challenged  the  power  of  the  American 
eollege  to  adapt  itself  to  the  more  complex  con- 
ditions of  modem  life  and  thought.  There  was 
a great  and  delicate  machine  to  he  built  up  and 
managed,  anti  the  Presidency  of  such  a eollege 
had  grown  into  an  administrative  office,  dealing 
with  endless  details  of  ways  and  means  and 
methods,  and  yet  calling  for  large  ami  wise  lead- 
ership and  ready  tact.  The  old  college  scheme 
had  become  antiquated.  To  make  room  for  the 
many  new  subjects  of  inquiry,  and  the  greater 
thoroughness  with  which  the  old  ones  must  he 
presented,  made  the  task  of  planning  a course  of 
study  a difficult  one. 

Some  have  met  the  pressure  of  these  modern 
intellectual  interests  by  abandoning  all  attempt 
at  discrimination,  and  offering  students  unlimited 
liberty  of  election.  This  has  gone  so  far  in  cer- 
tain instances  as  to  obliterate  the  old-fashioned 
eollege  and  give  us  the  university  in  its  stead. 
Others,  adhering  to  a required  curriculum,  have, 
in  order  to  broaden  and  liberalize  it,  admitted  so 
many  subjects  that  a confused  medley  of  ele- 
ments ami  fragments  has  resulted,  almost  desti- 
tute of  disciplinary  value.  Between  the  relin- 
quishment of  all  responsibility  for  the  selection 
of  studies  on  tin*  one  hand,  and  a desultory,  over- 
crowded, superficial,  prescribed  eouise  on  the 
other,  the  middle  ground  is  not  easily  discerned. 
The  problem  which  institutions  not  aspiring  to 
be  universities  have  to  settle  is  how  to  construct  a 
course  of  study  w hich  shall  lie  sufficiently  com- 
prehensive to  meet  the  demands  of  modem 
thought,  and  at  the  same  time  homogeneous  and 
self-consistent  enough  to  furnish  a thorough  in- 
tellectual discipline."  They  start  with  the  wise 
old  assumption  that  the  hov  needs  to  be  guided, 
and  yet  would  give  him  the  opportunity  to  spe- 
cialize intelligently.  A course  of  which  the  larger 
part  is  prescribed,  making  it  certain  that  every 
student  will  acquire  the  essentials  of  a liberal 
culture,  but  a part  of  which  is  elective,  enabling 
the  student  to  gratify  his  tastes  and  cultivate  his 
special  powers — this  is  the  solution  which  Wil- 
liams College,  in  common  with  oilier  institutions 
of  similar  aim,  lias  adopted.  One  who  renews 
his  acquaintance  with  the  college  after  an  ab- 
sence of  two  decades  will  find  that  much  has 
been  done  toward  correcting  the  fragments riness 
which  was  introduced  into  the  curricula  in  the 
attempt  to  satisfy  the  demands  of  the  modern 
sciences  and  literatures.  The  electives  which 
are  permitted  are  sufficient  to  secure  continuity 
of  instruction  through  the  course  in  most  of  the 
great  departments  of  study. 

Very  much  of  the  success  of  such  uu  institu- 
tion must  depend  on  its  appliances  and  external 
surroundings  and  atmosphere,  and  the  Berkshire 
college  lias  been  brought  in  touch  with  the  times 
on  this  side  of  its  work.  At  how  great  an  ex- 
penditure of  labor  on  the  ground,  and  of  untiring 
pleading  abroad  for  the  wherewithal,  progress 
here  has  been  slowly  gained,  any  one  at  all  ac- 
quainted with  any  country  eollege  can  conjec- 
ture ; but  the  result  is  certainly  worth  celebra- 
ting. Something  of  the  beauty  and  harmonious 
growth  achieved  appears  in  the  illustrations 
which  accompany  this  sketch.  The  fine  dormi- 
' torv,  Morgan  Ha’ll,  is  the  first  of  the  buildings 
which  President  Carter  secured.  This  thorough- 
ly creditable  structure  serves  to  link  the  name  of 
the  late  Governor  Edwin  D.  Morgan,  of  New 
York  (who  was  born  in  the  Massachusetts  town 
of  Washington),  with  his  native  county.  The 
Lasell  Gymnasium,  companion  piece  to  Morgan 
Hall,  is  a memorial  of  the  late  Josinh  Lasell.  of 
Whitinsville,  Massachusetts,  an  alumnus.  The 
Hopkins  Memorial  Building,  now  in  process  of 
erection,  made  possible  through  the  liberality  of 
Frederick  F.  Thompson,  of  New  York  city,  and 
a popular  subscription  among  the  alumni,  will 
constitute  a monument  to  Dr.  Mark  Hopkins.  It 
will  meet  the  greatest  present  need  of  the  col- 
lege. In  place  of  the  odd  assortment  of  corner 
rooms  in  the  various  college  buildings,  where  in- 
efficient stoves  battled  with  the  stern  atmosphere 
of  a Williamstown  winter,  each  poorly  ventilated 
class-room  being  in  almost  constant  demand,  the 
Hopkins  Building  will  provide  commodious  reci- 
tation halls,  eaeh  witli  its  fireplace  and  fitted 
with  every  modern  convenience.  U nder  the 
same  roof  will  he  much-desired  executive  offices, 
and  a large  examination  hall. 

Since  1881,  therefore,  the  President  has  been 
able  to  invest  in  the  neighborhood  of  $250,000 
in  three  buildings,  two  of  them  constructed  of  the 
beautiful  bluish  gray  limestone  quarried  in  the  re- 
gion. More  land  has  been  bought,  to  give  the  in- 
stitution its  proper  setting,  and  an  ample  athletic 


field  is  the  most  valued  of  these  purchases.  Be- 
yond all  this.  Dr.  Carter  has  added  over  *400,000 
to  the  invested  funds  of  the  eollege.  Probably 
870ii, <MM)  would  represent  the  money  which  has 
come  during  President  Carter’s  administration, 
an  amount  absolutely  essential  to  the  proper  on- 
going of  the  eollege,  yet  insufficient  to  satisfy  all 
the  pressing  needs  of  the  situation. 

But  multiplication  of  appliances  is  not  the 
chief  result  brought  about  during  the  eight  years 
of  the  present  administration.  The  teaching 
equipment  has  been  greuily  strengthened.  A 
college  pastor  relieves  the  President  and  profess- 
ors of  the  burden  of  preaching;  a Garfield  pio- 
fessorship  of  ancient  languages,  in  honor  of  the 
most  famous  graduate  of  Williams,  the  late  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States,  has  been  endowed; 
the  Thomas  Thornton  Head  professorship  of 
physics  lias  been  established , a second  profess- 
or of  modern  languages;  the  Barclay  Jerinaiu 
professorship  of  natural  theology,  filled  bv  tlie 
President;  a professor  of  anatomy  and  physiolo- 
gy; a director  of  the  gymnasium;  and  the  just- 
founded  J.  I, eland  Miller  professorship  of  Amer- 
ican history,  literature,  and  eloquence — these  are 
additions  und  enlargements  of  the  Carter  period. 
Chemistry,  natural  history,  mid  physics  are  taught 
with  full  iatiomiory  aids,  in  place  of  the  old 
scheme  of  lectures,  and  modern  methods  have 
been  brought  into  all  the  departments. 

It  is  entirely  just  to  sav  that  nothing  of  the 
personal  enthusiasm  that  distinguishes  faithful 
teaching  lias  been  dropped  out.  since  the  time  of 
Mark  Hopkins,  while  the  little  social  democracy 
at  Williamstown  is  in  all  respects  better  cared 
for  than  it  used  to  be.  The  intelligent  applica- 
tion of  the  gospel  of  village  improvement,  lead- 
ing to  the  abolition  of  fences,  has  transformed  the 
town,  with  its  wide,  park-like  Main  Street,  into  a 
gem  among  beautiful  villages.  It  seems  to  have 
been  planned  for  the  eollege.  A system  of  drain- 
age, the  introduction  of  water  ami  gas  into  the 
buildings,  and  the  laying  of  concrete  walks  on  the 
college  grounds  ore  essentials  that  have  been 
provided.  Two  hotels — the  Tachonic  Inn  and 
the  Grevlock — have  lately  been  modernized  and 
refitted  by  Colonel  A.  D.  Bullock,  of  Cincin- 
nati, wlio  lias  become  a helpful  factor  ill  the 
town’s  progress.  One  by  one,  too,  the  mansions 
of  summer  residents  are  rising  on  the  hills  that 
circle  about  the  old  village.  These  pleasant 
academic  surroundings  are  found  far  enough  re- 
moved from  cities  to  cancel  the  distractions  of 
town,  while  the  days  when  only  the  stage-coach 
penetrated  to  the  college  are  long  past.  The  sit- 
uation is  therefore  admirable  for  study,  healthful 
growth,  and  all  manly  development. 

Without  slopping  to  consider  the  tilings  that 
are  attractive  about  a small  eollege — the  closer 
oversight  given  to  the  student,  and  the  more  in- 
timate social  relations  that  are  possible  with  the 
whole  body  of  students  in  such  an  institution  —it 
may  be  said  that  the  ideals  prevailing  In  student 
life  at  Williams  are  wholesome.  In  the  main  the 
standards  of  judgment  are  such  as  characterize 
the  best  side  of  life  in  that  ‘‘world”  of  which 
the  aspiring  boy  is  so  fond  of  talking.  Athletic* 
are  tolerated  and  even  encouraged,  but  they  are 
not  permitted  to  consume  the  time  and  thought 
given  in  some  institutions.  Williams  has  carried 
off  the  base-hall  pennant  in  the  combination  with 
Amherst,  Dartmouth,  and  Trinity  for  two  seasons, 
and  her  standing  in  foot  ball  is  respectable.  The 
journalism  of  the  eollege  has  greatly  improved  of 
recent  years,  and  the  growing  disposition  of  stu- 
dents to  enter  newspaper  work  oil  graduation 
may  be  traced  in  the  general  catalogue.  This 
signifies  the  recognition  of  another  great  avenue 
of  usefulness.  It  would  be  possible  to  show  by 
statistics  touching  all  the  professions  that  this 
college  imparts  an  impulse  that  leads  to  useful 
work  in  life,  and  that  the  devoted  labors  of  an 
underpaid  and  able  faculty  are  honored  in  the 
test  of  results. 

The  Greek  letter  fraternities  afford  a feature 
of  the  local  life  deserving  the  prominence  given 
in  the  accompanying  illustrations.  The  place 
which  these  societies  fill  is  both  beneficent  and 
natural  when  the  influence  of  a college  training 
is  considered  as  a preparation  for  citizenship, 
and  their  relation  to  the  eollege  is  fixed  and 
recognized.  The  individual  profitably  seeks  tin; 
more  intimate  association  which  is  akin  to  the 
family  relation,  and  lie  finds  it  in  his  society.  The 
friendships  formed  there  last  longest.  As  in  the 
home,  the  interests  of  one  are  common  to  all,  so 
in  the  society  the  shortcomings  of  any  disgrace 
the  fraternity.  It  is  easy  to  make  this  common 
pride  contribute  to  the  speedy  correction  of  any 
failure  on  the  part  of  members,  and  the  authori- 
ties find  the  secret  societies  a powerful  aid  in  ad- 
ministering the  discipline  of  the  institution.  Since 
the  Kappa  Alpha  society  was  transplanted  from 
Union  College  in  1833,  eight  other  fraternities 
have  found  a home  at  Williams — the  Sigina  Phi, 
Alpha  Delta  Phi,  Chi  Psi,  Delta  Psi,  Delta  Kappa 
Epsilon,  Delta  Upsilou,  Phi  Delta  Theta,  and  Zeta 
Psi.  All  of  them  have  pleasant  quarters,  and  in 
many  eases  the  society  houses  ate  provided  with 
stewards,  so  that  comfortable  board  is  secured  at 
a reasonable  price.  Indeed  these  fraternity 
buildings  often  compare  in  rich  appointments 
with  the  club-houses  of  the  cities,  the  graduate 
members  contributing  generously  to  their  erec- 
tion and  repair.  The  holding  of  property  in 
the  village  identifies  tin;  young  men  with  the  in- 
terests of  the  community,  and  gives  them  much 
of  the  spirit  of  citizenship;  they  take  pride  in 
the  good  order  and  attractiveness  of  their  prem- 
ises. Courtesy,  hospitality,  and  all  neighborly  vir- 
tues are  essential  to  the  good  name  of  the  organ- 
ization, and  are  valued  and  practised  accordingly. 
No  small  part  of  the  improvement  in  student 
manners  and  customs,  which  is  so  noticeable  at 
Williams  and  elsewhere,  may  be  traced  to  the 
influence  of  society  organizations,  and  the  in- 
creased responsibility  whioh  has  come  upon  them 
as  property  owners. 

Solomon  Bclkley  Griffin. 
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DOWN  BY  THE  SEA. 

Down  by  the  sea,  the  deep  blue  sea, 

We  two  stood  close  together, 

While  o’er  us  fell  that  magic  spell 
Fays  weave  in  summer  weather. 

One  glittering  track  of  silvery  light 
Led  onward,  upward  to  the  moon. 

“ Ah ! earth  hath  naught,  nor  Heaven,  mcthoaght. 
Wherewith  to  add  a single  Itoon 

To  this  night’s  ecstasy 
Down  by  the  sea.” 

“ 'Tis  not  alone  that  man  should  be”— 

Tims  saith  the  holy  pages — 

And  sages  tell  it  is  not  well 
Adown,  adown  the  ages. 

All ! how  that  ’witching,  'wildering  moon 
Again  its  old-time  magic  wrought, 

Lit  curving  lips  and  finger-tips 

That  might  have  met,  and  meeting  brought 
Such  wondrous  joy  to  me, 
Down  by  the  sea! 

“ Look,  Katie ! Watch  that  glittering  wav — 

Be  sure  it  hath  a meaning — 

Your  path  and  mine,  where  jewels  shine, 

And  every  joy  worth  gleaning. 

There  hand  in  hand  be  sure  we'll  find 
Wliate’er  of  good  life  has  to  give. 

Sweetheart ! one  word,  one  that  once  heard 
Will  make  roe  happy  while  1 live. 

Will  give  the  world  to  me, 
Down  by  the  sea.” 

Alas ! the  moon,  the  treacherous  moon. 

That  instant  kissed  the  pulsing  wave ; 

O’er  earth  and  sky  it  flashed  good-by. 

Then  sank  into  its  watery  grave. 

As  ’neatli  the  lowering  thunder-cloud 

Earth,  sea,  and  sky  grew  drear  and  black. 

There  is  no  way  where  jewels  play; 

It  disappeared  and  left  no  track. 

She  whispered  “No”  to  me 
Down  by  the  sea. 

Mary  E.  Vandynk. 


NOTES  OF  TRAVEL. 

“ Work  with  your  head  first,  then  with  your 
hands.”  It  makes  no  difference  as  to  what  peo- 
ple invented  this  proverb,  all  the  world  under- 
stands it  in  its  figurative  sense,  and  some  special 
races  practically  carry  it  out  to-day.  To  use  the 
head,  calling  in  the  great  muscular  power  of  the 
neck,  must  have  been  tbe  primitive  method  of 
transportation.  When  man  first  made  a wheel- 
barrow, a tremendous  step  was  made  in  advance. 
When  that  big  baby  carriage  the  Jin-riki-sha 
was  introduced  into  Japan,  that  empire  was  revo- 
lutionized. 

When  the  English  tourist,  as  Mr.  Smedlev  lias 
sketched  him,  gazed  from  the  mountaiu-top  to 
the  depths  of  the  valley  below  him,  and  saw  that 
perpendicular  flight  of  stone  steps  which  alone 
gave  access  to  the  village,  “ How  on  earth,”  he 
thought,  “are  my  traps  to  be  lauded  away  down 
there  ? Such  an  unprogressive  people ! Why 
don’t  they  have  an  inclined  plane  or  some- 
thing of  that  kind,  you  know?  If  there  was 
only  a porter,  for  that  trunk  of  mine  is  no  light 
weight.”  Then  there  tripped  up  a rather  short 
and  stocky  young  woman,  who,  pointing  smilingly 
at  the  trunk,  disclosed  the  whitest  of  teeth. 

The  tourist  had  some  slight  acquaintance  with 
art  as  far  as  the  comprehension  of  the  feminine 
outline  went,  so  he  looked  at  the  young  woman, 
who,  in  clever  pantomime,  put  her  sunburnt  hand 
on  the  top  of  iter  head,  pushed  further  back  the 
coil  of  her  hair,  and  stood  expectant. 

The  impression  he  derived  was  a pleasant  one, 
only  he  thought  that  certain  painters  who  have 
sketched  women  carrying  loads  on  their  heads 
must  have  over-refined  the  figures.  “ It  stands  to 
reason,”  he  said,  arguing  out  the  problem  on  the 
strictest  lines  of  human  mechanism,  “ that  a lithe 
and  willowy-built  woman  never  could  carry  heavy 
weights.  A trumpery  vase  or  a little  pitcher  of 
water  poised  on  the  bead  would  require  no  spe- 
cial build,  but  when  it  comes  to  a poor  woman 
staggering  under  a load  of  two  hundred  pounds 
or  more,  why,  you  want  what  we  would  call  at 
home  a ponv-built  woman.  That  heavy-weight 
business  must  shorten  the  neck  and  produce  ab- 
normal muscular  development.  But  I want  my 
trunk  landed  somewhere,  and  I’m  precious  tired 
ami  hungry,  and  so  I will  stop  theorizing  and  de- 
vote myself  to  the  facts  in  the  case."  So  he 
smiled  too,  and  intimated  that  he  should  be  very 
happy  to  utilize  the  young  woman’s  trunk-bear- 
ing accomplishments.  Then  that  young  woman 
took  bold  of  one  handle  of  the  sole-leather  trunk, 
and  made  signs  that  its  owner  should  seize  the 
other  handle.  Next  she  showed  by  a gesture 
that  he  was  to  help  her  in  the  landing  of  that 
trunk  on  her  head. 

“All!  that’s  so.  I know  these  women  carry 
with  ease  on  their  heads  weights  they  cannot  lift. 
She  wants  what  might  be  called  a boost.  It’s 
co-operative  work,  in  a certain  sense.  All  right, 
young  woman.  Now  when  I say  one,  two,  three, 
up  she  goes.”  The  woman  was  quick-witted  and 
at  once  understood,  for  she  repeated  in  her  Ital- 
ian the  three  numerals.  The  tourist  entered  into 
the  spirit  of  the  tiling,  did  his  best,  and  in  a trice 
the  trunk  was  on  the  woman's  head.  She  showed 
that  she  was  well  up  in  the  business.  As  tin; 
trunk  rose  in  the  air  she  ducked  a little  and 
caught  the  trunk  on  the  rise,  and  so  broke  its 
sudden  fall.  Now  she  adjusted  it  a trifle,  got  it 
into  exact  equilibrium,  found  her  own  precise 
centre  of  gravity,  and,  preceding  the  tourist,  went 
down  the  steep  descent. 

Was  there  a sentimental  side  to  the  tourist? 
Did  he  for  a moment  pity  women  who  are  beasts 
of  burden  ? Englishmen,  and  for  that,  Americans, 
when  they  travel  become  very  practical.  So  to 
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this  tourist  it  simply  was  the  question  of  having 
a clean  shirt  to  put  on  when  tie  got  to  his  <le- 
tination.  He  had  not  the  heart  to  make  the  wo- 
rnau  carry  his  travelling  bag.  He  took  tliat  him- 
self, but  cheerfully  resigned  it  again.  Never 
making  a false  step  or  a stumble,  the  freight  was 
landed  at  the  village1  inn,  and  the  merry  trails- 
porting  agent  received  her  full  pay.  Dickens,  in 
bis  description  of  travel  in  Italy,  tells  of  an  in- 
fallible way  bv  which  a foreigner  may  know  to 
a certainty  whether  lie  has  paid  enough  to  a na- 
tive. “ When  lie  begins  to  laugh,  you  may  be 
sure  you  have  overpaid.”  This  is  a Unit  wlmt 
Dickens  wrote.  When  our  tourist  had  put  many 
small  pieces  of  coin  into  the  brown  palm  of  the 
girl’s  hand,  and  she  showed  her  white  teeth  again 
through  the  pretty  smile,  the  owner  of  the  trunk 
knew  it  was  all  right. 


BLUE-FISHING  IN  THE  GREAT 
SOUTH  BAY. 

Trolling  for  blue- fish  on  the  Great  South  Bay, 
near  Fire  Island  Light,  is  now  the  most  delight- 
ful and  exciting  sport  of  the  summer  resident 
with  aquatic  tastes.  Every  pleasant  day  this 
arm  of  the  ocean  is  studded  with  the  sails  of  ail 
siz»;s  of  craft.  The  occupants  of  the  boats  are 
lull  of  animation.  Hand  over  hand  thev  mav  be 
seen  paving  out  and  hauling  in  their  long  hand 
lines.  These  lines  vary  in  length  from  two  to 
four  hundred  feet.  A so-called  squid,  with  a 
single  hook,  is  attached  to  eaeh  line,  and  it  spins 
through  the  water  like  a thing  alive.  It  is  usual- 
ly made  of  lead,  but  bone,  shell,  and  other  ma- 
terials are  frequently  used.  The  spinning  of  the 
squid  attracts  the  blue-fish,  and  they  make  a ra- 
pacious rush  for  it.  When  they  strike,  the  an- 
gler quickly  discovers  that  there  is  no  introduc- 
tory nibble  with  the  blue-fish.  From  the  first 
vicious  strike,  which  almost  takes  the  line  out  of 
one’s  hand,  until  safely  landed  in  the  lw>at,  it  is  a 
grand  struggle  between  man  and  fish. 

The  angler  must  have  a steady  nerve  and  quick 
hand  to  make  a success  of  trolling  for  blue-fish. 
The  fish  must  be  hauled  in  as  quickly  as  possi- 
ble. Stteh  a thing  as  playing  with  him  is  entire- 
ly out  of  the  question. ' The  slightest  hit  of 
slack  line  or  delay,  and  in  nine  instances  out  of 
ten  the  fish  will  break  away.  It  is  not  an  un- 
usual thing  to  catch  them  with  lacerated  jaws, 
thus  showing  evidence  of  previous  battles  with 
anglers.  To  the  amateur  there  is  a good  deal  of 
downright  hard  work  about  tbe  sport.  In  time, 
however,  he  becomes  accustomed  to  the  work  of 
constantly  hauling  in  his  line  to  remove  the  ever- 
troublesome  sea-tangle  with  which  the  hook  be- 
comes clogged,  in  which  condition  the  nimble 
blue-fish  could  not  see  the  shimmering  squid. 
He  must  also  become  accustomed  to  an  occasion- 
al sore  finger,  caused  by  the  strain  upon  the  line. 
These  annoyances,  however,  are  trivial  in  com- 
parison to  the  sport  and  the  delightful  sail.  There 
are  no  mosquitoes  or  black-flies  to  make  one’s 
life  a burden,  tis  in  trout  and  salmon  fishing.  Ex- 
pensive fishing  tackle  is  not  at  all  necessary.  It 
is  a pleasure  which  may  be  indulged  in  by  "every 
individual  wealthy  enough  to  hire  a sail-boat. 

Chumming  for  blue-fish  is  slightly  more  ex- 
pensive than  trolling,  but  it  is  more  exciting. 
The  captain  of  the  sail  boat  must  be  notified  in 
advance  to  secure  a few  hundred  menhaden.  On 
the  eventful  day  lie  sails  out  with  his  party  to  his 
particular  favorite  spot  and  anchors.  An  im- 
provised fish-grinder  is  placed  on  one  side  of  the 
boat,  and  the  menhaden  are  ground  up  into  what 
is  called  chum.  This  is  gradually  thrown  over- 
board ; then  the  captain  baits  each  angler's  book 
with  a good-sized  piece  of  the  fish,  and  the  sport 
begins.  The  anglers  pav  out  their  lines,  allow, 
ing  the  bait  to  float  awav  with  the  chum.  The 
fine  chum  simply  aggravates  the  blue-fish,  and 
they  dash  through  it,  looking  for  more  substan- 
tial food,  which  they  invariably  find  enveloping  a 
copper-snelled  hook.  This  is  the  supreme  mo- 
ment when  the  angler’s  skill  is  tested.  It  is  the 
moment  when  he  needs  all  the  presence  of  mind 
lie  possesses.  Should  lie  become  excited,  lie  is 
sure  to  lose  ids  prize.  An  advantage  in  chum- 
ming is  that  either  hand  lines  or  rods  and  reels 
may  be  used.  Sportsmen  prefer  the  latter.  In 
both  eases  the  line  must  be  paid  out  as  rapid- 
ly as  the  tide  is  running;  when  nearly  out  it  must 
be  reeled  or  hauled  in  again,  the  bait  examined, 
the  sea-weed  removed,  and  tbe  line  again  paid 
out.  One  is  ns  likely  to  get  a strike  reeling  in 
as  in  paying  out;  and,  as  in  trolling,  one  must 
be  ever  on  the  lookout  for  the  sudden,  savage 
strike  of  the  fish.  When  the  rush  comes,  if  yon 
have  not  the  rod  and  reel  under  perfect  control, 
you  will  not  only  lose  the  fish,  but  you  may  re- 
turn with  a broken  rod  or  the  loss  of  hundreds 
of  feet  of  line. 

Blue- fish  feed  on  the  schools  of  menhaden  and 
other  small  fish  with  which  the  bay  abounds.  It 
is  a grand  sight  to  see  them  at  feeding-time. 
Whole  regiments  of  them  may  be  seen  to  leap 
from  the  water  in  their  wild  rushes  after  their  un- 
fortunate prev.  They  lash  the  water  into  foam 
in  their  mad  charges,  and  often  bite  each  other 
during  their  delirious  efforts  in  procuring  food. 
Even  when  not  hungry  they  will  wantonly  rush 
upon  schools  of  other  fish  and  snap  and  bite 
right  and  left,  killing  and  maiming  merely  for 
the  sport  it  affords  them.  These  cannibals  act 
as  though  they  were  not  afraid  of  anything  above 
or  below  the  water.  An  occasional  shark  gets 
among  them,  however,  and  brings  them  to  their 
senses.  Another  peculiarity  of  the  fish  is  that 
they  may  be  caught  as  freely  during  a thunder- 
storm as  on  a pleasant  day.  It  is  said  that  thev 
are  the  only  fish  which  have  no  respect  for  the 
battles  of  the  elements.  Almost  all  others  seek 
deep  water  us  soon  as  thunder  is  heard.  Thev 
are  at  all  times  an  interesting  study,  but.  as  one 
captain  aptly  put  it,  “The  more  you  study  them* 
the  less  you  know  about  them.” 

TnoMAs  J.  Mprrev. 
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A HAZARD  OF  NEW  FORTUNES  * 

BY  WILLIAM  DEAN  HOWELLS. 
PART  THIRD. 


The  scheme  of  a banquet  to  celebrate  the  ini- 
tial success  of  Every  (filur  HV?X'  expanded  in 
Fulkerson'S  fancy  into  a series.  Instead  of  the 
publishing  and  editorial  force  with  certain  of  the 
more  representative  artists  and  authors  silting 
down  to  a modest  supper  in  Mrs.  Leighton’s  par- 
lors, he  conceived  of  a dinner  at  Dehnonico’s, 
with  the  principal  literary  ami  artistic  people 
thionghmit  the  country  as  guests,  and  an  inex- 
haustible hospitality  to  reporters  and  correspond- 
ents, from  whom  paragraphs,  prophetic  and  his- 
toric, would  flow  weeks  before  and  alter  the  first 
of  the  series.  He  said  the  thing  was  a new  de- 
parture in  magazines;  it  amounted  to  something 
in  literature  as  radical  as  the  American  Revolu- 
tion in  polities:  it  was  the  idea  of  self  govern- 
ment in  the  arts;  and  it  was  this  idea  that  had 
never  yet  been  fully  developed  In  regard  to  it. 
That  was  what  must  he  done  in  the  speeches  at 
tile  dinner,  and  the  speeches  must  he  reported. 
Then  it  would  go  like  wildfire.  He  asked  March 
whether  he  thought  Mr.  Depew  could  he  got  to 
come;  Mark  Twain,  he  was  sure  would  come ; he 
was  a literary  man.  They  ought  to  invite  Mr. 
Evans,  and  the  Cardinal,  and  the  leading  Protes- 
tant divines.  His  ambition  stopped  at  nothing, 
nothing  hut  the  tptestion  of  expense;  there  he 
had  to  wait  the  return  of  the  elder  Dryfoos  from 
the  West,  and  Dryfoos  was  still  delayed  at  Mol’- 
fitt.and  Fulkerson  openly  confessed  that  he  was 
afraid  he  would  stay  there  till  his  own  enthusi- 
asm escaped  in  other  activities,  other  plans. 

Fulkerson  was  as  little  likely  as  pos-ible  to 
fail  under  a superstitious  subjection  to  another 
man;  hut  March  could  not  lmip  seeing  that  in 
this  possible  measure  Dryfoos  was  Fulkerson's 
fetich.  He  did  not  revere  him,  March  decided, 
because  it  was  not  in  Fulkerson’s  nature  to  re- 
vere anything;  he  could  like  and  dislike,  but  he 
could  not  respect.  Apparently,  however,  Dryfoos 
daunted  him  somehow;  and  besides  the  homage 
which  those  who  have  not  pay  to  those  who  have, 
Fulkerson  rendered  Dryfoos  the  tribute  of  a feel- 
ing which  March  could  only  define  us  a sort  of 
bewijdennent.  As  well  as  March  could  make 
out,  this  feeling  was  evoked  by  the  spectacle  of 
Dryfoos’s  unfailing  luck,  which  Fulkerson  was 
fond  of  dazzling  himself  with.  It  perfectly  con- 
sisted with  a keen  sense  of  whatever  was  sordid 
ami  selfish  in  a man  on  whom  his  career  must 
have  had  its  inevitable  effect,  lie  liked  to  phi- 
losophize the  case  with  March,  to  recall  Dryfoos 
as  he  was  when  he  first  met  him,  still  somewhat 
in  the  sap,  at  Muttitt,  and  to  study  the  processes 
by  which  he  imagined  him  to  have  dried  into  the 
hardened  specul  it  or,  without  even  the  pretence 
to  any  advantage  but  his  own  in  his  ventures. 
He  was  aware  of  painting  the  character  too  viv- 
idly, and  he  warned  Match  not  to  accept  it  exact- 
ly in  those  tints,  but  to  subdue  them  and  shade 
it  for  himself.  He  said  that  w here  his  advantage 
was  not  concerned,  there  was  ever  so  much  good 
in  Dryfoos,  nnd  that  if  in  some  things  he  had 
grown  inflexible,  he  had  expanded  in  others  to 
the  full  measure  of  the  vast  scale  on  which  he 
did  business.  It  had  seemed  a little  odd  to 
March  that  a man  should  put  money  into  such  an 
enterprise  as  Every  Oth>  r Week  and  go  off  about 
other  affairs,  not  only  without  any  sign  of  anx- 
iety but  without  anv  sort  of  interest.  Rut  Ful- 
kerson said  that  was  t,br.  splendid  side  of  Div- 
foos.  He  had  a courage,  a magnanimity,  that 
was  equal  to  the  strain  of  any  such  uncertainty. 
He  had  faced  the  music  once  for  all,  when  lie 
asked  Fulkerson  what,  the  thing  would  cost  in  the 
different  degrees  of  poietiti.il  failure;  ami  then 
lie  had  gone  off,  leaving  everything  to  Fulkerson 
nnd  tlie  younger  Dryfoos,  with  the  instruction 
simply  to  go  ahead  and  not  bother  him  about 
it.  Fulkerson  called  that,  pretty  till  for  ail  old 
fellow  who  used  to  bewail  the  want  of  pigs  and 
chickens  to  occupy  his  mind.  He  alleged  it  as 
another  proof  of  the  versatility  of  the  Ameri- 
can mind,  and  of  the  grandeur  of  institutions  and 
opportunities  that  let  every  man  grow  to  his  full 
size,  so  that  any  man  in  America  could  run  the 
concern  if  necessary.  He  believed  that  old  Drv- 
foos could  step  into  Bismarck’s  shoes,  and  run 
the  German  Empire  at  ten  days!  notice,  or  about 
as  long  as  it  would  take  him  to  go  from  Xew 
York  to  Berlin.  Hut  Bismarck  would  not  know 
anything  about  Drvfoos’s  plans  till  Drvfoos  got 
ready  to  show  his  hand.  Fulkerson  himself  did 
not  pretend  to  sav  what  the  oid  man  had  been 
up  to,  since  he  went  West.  He  was  at  Moflitt 
tirst,  and  then  he  was  at  Chicago,  and  then  he 
had  gone  out  to  Denver  to  look  after  some  mines 
he  had  out  there,  and  a railroad  or  two  ; and  now 
he  was  at  Moflitt  again.  He  was  supposed  to  be 
closing  up  his  affairs  there,  hut  nobody  could  sav. 

Fulkerson  told  March  the  morning  after  Dry- 
foos leturneu  that  he  had  not  only  not  pulled 
out  at  Moflitt,  hut  luid  gone  in  deeper,  ten  times 
deeper  than  ever.  He  was  in  a royal  good  hu- 
mor, Fulkerson  reported,  and  was  going  to  drop 
into  the  office  on  his  way  up  from  the  street 
I March  understood  Wall  Street)  that  afternoon. 
He  was  tickled  to  death  with  Ev<  ry  Other  Wat 
so  far  as  it,  had  gone,  and  was  anxious  to  pay  his 
respects  to  the  editor. 

March  accounted  lor  »-ome  rhetoric  in  this,  hut 
let  it  flatter  him,  and  prepared  himself  for  a meet- 
ing about  which  lie  could  see  that  Fulkerson  was 
only  less  nervous  than  lie  hid  shown  himself 
about  the  public  nnvMioti  of  tlm  tirst  number. 
It  gave  Maveli  a disagreeable  feeling  of  being 
owned  and  of  being  about  to  fie  inspected  bv  his 
nroprietor  ; but.  In-  fell  back  upon  such  indepen- 
dence as  he  could  hml  ill  the  thought  of  those  two 
thousand  dollars  ol  income  beyond  the  caprice 
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of  his  owner,  and  maintained  an  outward  seren- 

He  was  a little  ashamed  afterward  of  the  res- 
olution it  had  cost  him  to  do  so.  It  was  not  a 
question  of  Drvfoos’.s  physical  presence:  that 
was  rather  effective  than  otherwise,  and  carried 
a suggestion  of  moneyed  indifference  to  conven- 
tion in  the  gray  business  suit  of  provincial  cut, 
and  the  low,  wide-brimmed  hat  of  flexible  black 
felt.  He  had  a stick  with  an  old-fashioned  top 
of  buekhorn  worn  smooth  and  bright  In  the  palm 
of  his  hand,  which  had  not  lost  its  character  in 
lat,  and  which  had  a history  of  former  work  in 
its  enlarged  knuckles,  though  it  was  now  as  soft 
as  March’s,  and  must  once  have  been  small  even 
for  a man  of  Mr.  Drvfoos’.s  stature:  lie  was  be- 
low the  average  size.  But  what  struck  March 
was  the  fact  that  Drvfoos  seemed  furtively  con- 
scious of  being  a country  person,  and  of  being 
aware  that  in  their  meeting  he  was  to  lie  tried 
bv  other  tests  than  those  which  would  have  avail- 
ed him  as  a shrewd  speculator.  He  evidently 
had  some  curiosity  about  March,  as  the  first  of 
his  kind  whom  he  had  encountered ; some  such 
curiosity  ns  the  country  school  trustee  feels  and 
tries  to  hide  in  the  presence  of  tm  new  school- 
master. But  the  whole  affair  was  of  course  on 
a higher  plane;  on  one  side  Dryfoos  was  much 
more  a man  of  the  world  than  March  was,  and 
he  probably  divined  this  at  once,  and  rested  him- 
self upon  the  faet  in  a measure.  It  seemed  to 
he  his  preference  that  his  son  should  introduce 
them,  for  he  came  upstairs  with  Conrad,  and  they 
had  fairly  made  acquaintance  before  Fulkerson 
joined  them. 

Conrad  offered  to  leave  them  at  once,  but  his 
father  made  him  stay.  “I  reckon  Mr.  March  and 
I haven’t  got  anything  so  private  to  talk  about 
that,  we  want  to  keep  it  from  the  other  partners. 
Well,  Mi-.  March,  are  you  getting  used  to  Xew 
York  yet  ? It  takes  a little  time.” 

“Oh,  ves.  But  not  so  much  time  as  most 
places.  Everybody  belongs  more  or  less  in  Xew 
York  ; nobody  lias  to  belong  here  altogether.” 

“ Yes,  that  is  so.  You  can  try  it,  and  go  away 
if  you  don't  like  it  a good  deal  easier  than  you 
could  from  a smaller  place.  Wouldn’t  make  so 
lunch  talk,  would  it?”  He  glanced  at  March 
with  a jocose  light  in  his  shrewd  eves.  “That  is 
the  way  I feel  about  it  all  the  time:  just  visit- 
ing. Xow,  it  wouldn't  be  that  way  in  Boston,  I 
reckon  ?” 

“ You  couldn’t  keep  on  visiting  there  your 
whole  life,”  said  March. 

Dryfoos  laughed,  showing  his  lower  teeth  in  a 
wav  that  was  at  once  simple  and  fierce.  “Mr. 
Fulkerson  didn’t  hardly  know  as  he  could  get 
you  to  leave.  I suppose  you  got  used  to  it  there. 

I never  been  in  your  city.” 

“I  had  got  used  to  it;  hut  it  was  hardly  mv 
city,  except  by  marriage.  My  wife’s  a Bostoni- 

“ She’s  been  a little  homesick  here,  then,”  said 
Dryfoos,  with  a smile  of  the  same  quality  as  his 
laugh. 

“Less  than  I expected,"  said  March.  “Of 
course  she  was  very  much  attached  to  our  old 
home.” 

“1  guess  my  wife  won't  ever  get  used  to  Xew 
York,”  said  Drvfoos,  and  he  drew  in  his  lower  lip 
with  a sharp  sigh.  “ Rut  my  girls  like  it ; they’re 
young.  You  never  been  out  our  wav,  yet,  Mr. 
March  ? Out  West  ?” 

“ Well,  only  for  the  purpose  of  being  born,  and 
brought  up.  I used  to  live  in  Crawfordsville, 
and  then  Indianapolis.” 

“ Indianapolis  is  hound  to  he  a great  place,” 
said  Dryfoos.  “I  remember  now,  Mr.  Fulkerson 
told  tne  you  was  from  our  State.”  He  went  on 
to  brag  of  the  West,  as  if  March  were  an  East- 
erner and  had  to  he  convinced.  “You  ought  to 
see  all  that  country.  It's  a great  country.” 

“ Oh,  yes,"  said  March,  “ I understand  that.” 
He  expected  the  praise  of  the  great  West  to  lead 
up  to  some  comment  on  Evei'tj  Other  Week ; and 
there  was  abundant  suggestion  of  that  topic  in 
the  manuscripts,  proofs  of  letter-press  and  illus- 
trations, with  advance  copies  of  the  latest  num- 
ber strewn  over  his  table. 

But  Dr  yfoos  apparently  kept  himself  from  look- 
ing at  these  things.  He  rolled  his  head  about 
on  his  shoulders  to  take  in  the  character  of  the 
room,  and  said  to  his  son,  “ You  didn’t  change 
the  wood-work,  after  all.” 

“Xo;  the  architect  thought  we  had  better  let 
it  be,  unless  we  meant  to  change  the  whole  place. 
He  liked  its  being  old-fashioned.” 

“ I hope  you  feel  comfortable  here,  Mr.  March,” 
the  old  man  said,  bringing  his  eyes  to  bear  upon 
him  again  after  their  tour  of  inspection. 

"Too  comfortable  for  a working-man,”  said 
March,  and  lie  thought  that  this  remark  must 
bring  them  to  some  talk  about  his  work,  but  the 
proprietor  only  smiled  again. 

“ I guess  I sha’n’t  lose  much  on  this  house,” 
lie  returned,  as  if  musing  aloud.  “ This  down- 
town property  is  coming  up.  Business  is  getting 
in  on  all  these  side  streets.  1 thought  1 paid  a 
pretty  good  price  for  it,  too.”  11c  went  on  to  talk 
of  real  estate,  and  March  began  to  feel  a certain 
resentment  at  his  continued  avoidance  of  the  only 
topic  in  which  they  could  really  have  a common 
interest.  “You  live  down  this  way  somewhere, 
don’t-  you?”  the  old  man  concluded. 

“ Yes.  I wished  to  be  near  my  work.”  March 
was  vexed  with  himself  for  having  recurred  to 
it;  but  afterward  he  was  not  sure  but  Dryloos 
shared  his  own  diffidence  in  the  matter,  and  was 
wailing  for  him  to  bring  it  openly  into  the  talk. 
At  times  he  seemed  warv  and  masterful,  and 
then  March  felt  that  he  was  being  examined  and 
tested;  at  others  so  simple  that  March  might 
well  have  fancied  that  he  needed  encouragement, 
and  desired  it.  He  talked  of  his  wife  and  daugh- 
ters in  a way  that  invited  March  to  sav  friendly 
things  of  his  family,  which  appeared  to  give  the 
old  man  first  an  undue  pleasure,  and  then  a final 
distrust.  At  moments  lie  turned,  with  an  effect 
of  finding  relief  in  it,  to  his  son  and  spoke  to  him 
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across  March  of  matters  which  he  was  unacquaint- 
ed with  : he  did  not  seem  aware  that  this  was  rude, 
hut  the  young  man  must  have  felt  it  so;  he  al- 
ways brought  the  conversation  hack,  and  on«e 
at  some  cost  to  himself  when  his  father  made  it 
personal. 

“ I want  to  make  a regular  Xew  York  business 
man  out  of  that  fellow,”  lie  said  to  March,  point- 
ing at  Conrad  with  his  stick.  “ You  s’posc  I’m 
ever  going  to  do  it  ?” 

" Well,  I don’t  know,”  said  March,  trying  to 
fall  in  with  the  joke.  "Do  you  mean  nothing 
hut  a business  man  ?” 

The  old  man  laughed  at  whatever  latent  mean- 
ing he  fancied  in  this,  and  said,  " You  think  lie 
would  be  a little  too  much  for  me  there?  Well, 
I’ve  seen  enough  of  ’em  to  know  it  don’t  always 
take  a large  pattern  of  a man  to  do  a large  busi- 
ness. But  I want  him  to  get  the  business  training, 
and  then  if  he  wants  to  go  into  something  else, 
he  knows  what  the  world  is,  anyway.  Heigh?” 

“Oh,  yes!”  March  assented,  with  some  com- 
passion for  the  young  man  reddening  patiently 
under  his  father’s  comment. 

Dryfoos  went  on  as  if  his  son  were  not  in  hear- 
ing. “ Xow  that  hov  wanted  to  lie  a preacher. 
What  does  a preacher  know  about  the  world  he 
preaches  ugainst,  when  he’s  been  brought  up  a 
preacher?  He  don’t  know  so  much  as  a had  lit- 
tle hoy  in  his  Sunday-school ; he  knows  about  as 
much  as  a girl.  I always  told  him.  You  be  a 
man  first,  and  then  you  be  a preacher,  if  you 
want  to.  Heigh?” 

“ Precisely.”  March  began  to  feel  some  com- 
passion for  himself  in  being  witness  of  the  young 
fellow’s  discomfort  under  his  father’s  homily. 

“ When  we  first  come  to  Xew  York,  I told  him, 
Xow  here’s  your  chance  to  see  the  world  on  a 
big  scale.  You  know  already  what  work  and 
saving  and  steady  habits  and  sense  will  bring  a 
man  to;  you  don't  want  to  go  round  among  the 
rich;  von  want  to  go  among  the  poor,. and  see 
what  laziness,  and  drink,  and  dishonesty,  and  fool- 
ishness will  bring  men  to.  And  I guess  lie  knows, 
about  as  well  as  anybody  ; and  if  lie  ever  goes  to 
preaching  he'll  know  what  lie’s  preaching  about." 
The  old  man  smiled  his  fierce,  simple  smile,  and 
in  his  sharp  eye-  Maivli  fancied  contempt  ol  the 
ambition  lie  had  balked  in  his  sou.  The  pre- 
sent scene  mu-i  have  been  one  of  many  between 
them,  ending  in  meek  submission  on  tlie  part  of 
the  young  man  whom  Ins  father  perhaps  without 
realizing  his  cruelty  treated  as  a child.  March 
took  it  hard  that  he  should  lie  made  to  suffer 
in  the  presence  of  a co-ordinate  power  like  him- 
self, and  began  to  dislike  the  old  man  out  of  pro- 
portion to  Ins  offence,  which  might  have  been 
mere  want  of  taste,  or  an  effect  of  mere  embar- 
rassment before  him.  But  evidently,  whatever  re- 
bellion his  daughters  had  carried  through  against 
him,  he  had  kept  his  dominion  over  this  gentle 
spirit  unbroken.  March  did  not  choose  to  make 
any  response,  but  let  him  continue,  if  lie  would, 
entirely  upon  his  own  impulse. 


II. 

A silence  followed,  of  rather  painful  length. 
It  was  broken  by  the  eheerv  voice  of  Fulkerson, 
sent  before  him  to  herald  Fulkerson’s  eheerv  per- 
son. “Well,  I suppose  you’ve  got  the  glorious 
success  of  Erertt  Other  Week  dow  n pretty  eold  in 
your  talk  by  this  time.  I should  have  been  up 
sooner  to  join  you,  hut  I was  nipping  a man  for 
the  last  page  of  the  cover.  I guess  we’ll  have  to 
let  the  Muse  have  that  for  an  advertisement  in- 
stead of  a poem  tlie  next  time,  March.  Well,  the 
old  gentleman  given  you  boys  your  scolding?” 
The  person  of  Fulkerson  had  got  into  the  room 
long  before  he  reached  this  question,  and  had 
planted  itself  astride  a chair.  Fulkerson  looked 
over  the  chair  back,  now  at  March,  and  now  at 
tlie  elder  Dryfoos  as  he  spoke. 

March  answered  him.  “ I guess  we  must  have 
been  waiting  for  you,  Fulkerson.  At  any  rate 
we  hadn't  got  to  the  scolding  yet.” 

“ Why,  I didn’t  suppose  Mr.  Dryfoos  could  ’a’ 
held  in  so  long.  I understood  lie  was  awful  rnad 
at  the  way  the  thing  -tatted  off,  and  wanted  to 
give  von  a piece  of  his  mind,  when  he  got  at  you. 
1 inferred  as  much  from  a remark  that  lie  made.” 
Match  and  Dryloos  looked  foolish,  as  men  do 
w hen  made  the  subject  of  this  sort  of  merry  mis- 
representation. 

“I  reckon  mv  scolding  will  keep  awhile  yet,” 
said  the  old  man,  drylv. 

“ Well,  then,  I guess  it’s  a good  chance  to  give 
Mr.  Drvfoos  an  idea  of  what  we’ve  really  done — 
just  while  we’re  resting,  as  Artemus  Ward  suvs. 
lleigh,  March  ?” 

“I  will  let  you  blow  the  trumpet,  Fulkerson. 
I think  it  belongs  strictly  to  the  advertising  de- 
partment,” said  March,  lie  now  distinctly  re- 
sented the  old  man’s  failure  to  sav  anything  to 
hint  of  the  magazine;  he  made  his  inference 
that  it  was  from  a suspicion  of  his  readiness  to 
presume  upon  a recognition  of  his  share  in  tlie 
snceess.  and  he  was  determined  to  second  no  sort 
of  appeal  for  it. 

“The  advertising  department  is  the  heart  and 
soul  of  every  business,”  said  Fulkerson  hardily, 
“and  I like  to  keep  mv  hand  in  with  a little 
practice  on  the  trumpet  in  private.  I don’t  be- 
lieve Mr.  Dryfoos  has  got  anv  idea  of  the  extent 
of  this  thing  lie’s  been  out  among  those  Rack- 
ensackens,  where  we  were  ali  horn,  and  lie’s  read 
the  notices  in  theft-  seven  by  nine  dailies,  and 
lie’s  seen  the  thing  selling  on  the  cars,  and  he 
thinks  he  appreciates  what's  been  done.  But  I 
should  just  like  to  take  him  round  in  this  little 
old  metropolis  awhile,  and  show-  him  Evert/  Otlur 
Week  on  the  centre  tables  of  the  millionaires— 
the  Vanderbilts  and  the  Astors  — and  in  the 
homes  of  culture  and  refinement  every  where, 
and  let  him  judge  for  hini-elf.  It's  the  talk  of 
the  clubs  and  tlie  dinner  tables;  children  cry  for 
it;  it’s  the  Custom  of  literature,  and  the  Pearl- 
ine of  ait,  the  Won't-bc-happy-lill-he-gets-it  of 
every  enlightened  man,  woman,  and  child  in  this 
vast  cite,  I knew  we  could  capture  the  country ; 


but  my  goodness ! I didn't  expect  to  have  Xew 
York  fail  into  our  hands  at  a blow.  But  that's 
just  exactly  what  Xew  Y'ork  has  done.  Evert! 
Other  Week  supplies  tlie  long-felt  want  that’s 
been  grinding  round  in  Xew  York  and  keeping 
it  awake  nights  ever  since  tho  war.  It’s  the 
culmination  of  all  the  high  ami  ennobling  ideals 
of  the  pa-t — ” 

“How  much,”  asked  Dryfoos,  “do  you  expect 
to  get  out  of  it  the  first  year,  if  it  keeps  the  start 
it’s  got?” 

“Comes  right  down  to  business,  every  time!” 
said  Fulkerson,  referring  the  characteristic  to 
March  with  a delighted  glance.  “Well,  sir,  if 
everything  works  right,  and  we  get  rain  enough 
to  fill  up  the  springs,  and  it  isn’t  a grasshopper 
year,  I expect  to  clear  ubove  all  expenses  some, 
thing  in  the  neighborhood  of  twenty-five  thou- 
sand  dollars.” 

“Humph!  And  you  are  all  going  to  work  a 
year — editor,  manager,  publisher,  artists,  writers, 
printers,  and  the  rest  of  ’em — to  clear  twenty-five 
thousand  dollars?  I made  that  much  in  half  a 
day  in  Moflitt  once.  I see  it  made  in  half  a min- 
ute in  Wall  .Street,  sometimes.”  Tlie  old  man 
presented  this  aspect,  of  the  case  with  a good- 
natured  contempt,  which  included  Fulkerson  and 
his  enthusiasm  in  an  obvious  liking. 

His  son  suggested,  “ But  w hen  we  make  that 
money  here,  no  one  loses  it.” 

“Can  yon  pro  e that?”  His  father  turned 
sharply  u|>on  him.  “ Whatever  is  won  is  lost. 
It’s  all  a game ; it  don't  make  any  difference 
what  you  bei  on.  Business  is  business,  and  a 
business  man  takes  his  risks  with  his  eyes  open.” 

“Ah,  but  the  glory!”  Fulkerson  insinuated 
with  impudent  persiflage.  “I  hadn’t  go*  to  the 
glory  yet,  because  it’s  hard  to  estimate  it;  but 
put  the  glory  at  the  lowest  figure,  Mr.  Drvfoos, 
and  add  it  to  the  twenty-five  thousand,  and  you’ve 
got  an  annual  income  from  Every  Other  Week 
of  dollars  enough  to  construct  a silver  railroad, 
double  track,  from  this  office  to  the  moon.  I 
don’t  mention  any  of  the  sister  planets  because  I 
like  to  keep  within  bounds.” 

Drvfoos  showed  his  lower  teeth  for  pleasure 
in  Fulkerson's  fooling,  and  said,  “That’s  what  1 
like  about  you.  Mr.  Fulkerson:  you  alwavs  keep 
within  bounds." 

“Well,  I ain't  a shrinking  Boston  violet,  like 
Mart'll,  here.  More  sunflower  in  my  style  of  dif- 
fidence ; but  I am  modest,  I don't  deny  it,” -aid 
F’uikerson.  “And  I do  hate  to  have  a thing 
overstated.” 

“And  the  glory — you  do  really  think  there’s 
Something  in  the  glory  that  pays  ?” 

“ Xot  a doubt  of  it ! 1 shouldn’t  care  for  tlie 

paltry  return  in  money,"  said  Fulkerson, with  a 
burlesque  of  generous  disdain,  “if  it  wasn’t  for 
the  glory  along  with  it.” 

“And  how  should  you  feel  about  the  glory,  if 
there  was  no  money  along  with  it  ?’’ 

“Well,  sir,  I’m  happy  to  say  we  haven’t  come 
to  that,  yet.” 

“ Xow,  Conrad,  here,”  said  the  old  man,  with  a 
sort  of  pathetic  rancor,  “ would  rather  have  the 
glory  alone.  I believe  he  don’t  even  care  much 
for  your  kind  of  glory,  either,  Mr.  Fulkerson.’’ 

Fulkerson  ran  his  little  eves  curiously  over 
Conrad’s  face  and  then  March’s,  as  if  searching 
for  a trace  there  of  something  gone  liefore  which 
would  enable  him  to  reach  Dryfoos’s  whole  mean- 
ing. He  apparently  resolved  to  launch  him-eif 
upon  conjecture.  “ Oh,  well,  we  know  how  Con- 
rad feels  about  the  things  of  this  world,  anyway. 

I should  like  to  take  ’em  on  the  plane  of  another 
sphere,  too,  sometimes  ; but  I noticed  a good 
wliiie  ago  that  this  was  the  world  I was  born 
into,  and  so  I made  up  mv  mind  that  I would  do 
pretty  much  what  I saw  the  rest  of  the  folks  d<# 
ing  here  below.  And  I can’t  see  but  what  Con- 
rad runs  flic  thing  on  business  principles  in  his 
department,  and  I guess  you’ll  find  it  so,  if  you’ll 
look  into  it.  1 consider  that  we’re  a whole  team 
and  big  dog  under  the  wagon  with  you  to  draw- 
on  for  supplies,  and  March,  here,  at  the  head  of 
the  literary  business,  and  Conrad  in  the  count- 
ing-mom,  and  me  to  do  the  heavy  lying  in  the 
advertising  part.  Oh,  and  Beaton,  ol  course,  in 
the  art.  I ’most  forgot  Beaton — Hamlet  with 
Hamlet  left  out.” 

Dryfoos  looked  across  at  his  son.  “Wasn't 
that  the  fellow’s  name  that  was  there  last  night?’ 

“ Yes,”  said  Conrad. 

The  old  man  rose.  “ Well,  I reckon  I got  to 
be  going.  Y'oti  ready  to  go  uptown,  Conrad?” 

“ Well,  not  quite  yet.,  father.” 

The  old  man  shook  hands  with  March,  and 
went  (iown-stairs,  followed  by  bis  son. 

Fulkerson  remained. 

“ He  didn’t  jump  at  the  chance  you  gave  him 
to  compliment  us  all  round,  Fulkerson,”  said 
March,  with  a smile  not  wholly  of  pleasure. 

Fulkerson  asked  with  as  little  joy,  in  the  grin 
he  bad  on,  “ Didn’t  he  say  anything  to  you  be- 
fore I came  in  ?” 

“ Xot  a word.” 

"Dogged  if  1 know  what  to  make  of  i<. 
sighed  Fulkerson,  “ but  1 guess  lie’s  been  har- 
ing a talk  with  Conrad  that’s  soured  on  hint.  I 
reckon  maybe  In*  came  back  expecting  to  find 
that  boy  reconciled  to  the  glory  of  this  world, 
and  Conrad's  showed  himself  just  as  set  against 
it  as  ever.” 

" It  might  have  been  that,”  March  admitted, 
pensively.  “1  fancied  something  of  the  kiul 
myself  from  words  the  old  man  let  drop.” 

Fulkerson  made  him  explain,  und  then  he  said, 
“That's  it.  then;  and  it’s  all  right.  Conrad  d 
come  round  in  time;  and  all  we’ve  got  to  do  is 
to  have  patience  with  the  old  man  till  he  does. 

I know  he  likes  yon."  Fulkerson  affirmed  this 
only  interrogatively,  and  looked  so  anxiously  to 
March  for  corroboration  that  March  laughed. 

“ He  dissembled  his  love,”  he  said;  but  after- 
ward in  describing  to  his  wife  his  interview  wit 
Mr.  Dryfoos  he  was  less  amused  with  this  f«<* 

When  she  saw  that  he  was  a little  cast  down 
by  it,  she  began  to  encourage  him.  “Hes  j"51 
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a common,  ignorant  man,  and  probably  didn’t 
know  how  to  express  himself.  Yon  may  be  per- 
fectly sure  that  he’s  delighted  with  the  success 
of  the  magazine,  and  that  he  understands  as  well 
as  you  do  that  he  owes  it  all  to  you.” 

“Ah,  I’m  not  so  sure.  I don’t  believe  a man’s 
any  better  for  having  made  money  so  easily  and 
rapidly  as  Dryfoos  has  done,  and  I doubt  if  he’s 
any  wiser.  I don’t  know  just  the  point  lie’s 
reached  in  his  evolution  from  grub  to  beetle, 
but  I do  know  that  so  far  as  it’s  gone  the  pro- 
cess must  have  involved  a bewildering  change  of 
ideals  and  criterions.  I guess  lie’s  come  to  de- 
spise a great  many  things  that  he  once  respect- 
ed, and  that  intellectual  ability  is  among  them — 
what  we  call  intellectual  ability.  He  must  have 
undergone  a moral  deterioration,  an  atrophy  of 
the  generous  instincts,  and  I don’t  see  why  it 
shouldn’t  have  reached  his  mental  make-up. 
He  has  sharpened,  but  he  has  narrowed ; his  sa- 
gacity has  turned  into  suspicion,  his  caution  to 
meanness,  his  courage  to  ferocity.  That’s  the 
way  I philosophize  a man  of  Dryfoos’s  experi- 
ence, and  I am  not  very  proud  when  I realize 
that  such  a man  and  his  experience  are  the  ideal 
and  ambition  of  most  Americans.  I rather  think 
they  came  pretty  near  being  mine,  once.” 

“ \o,  dear,  they  never  did,”  his  wife  protested: 

“ Well,  they’re  not  likely  to  be,  in  the  future. 
The  Dryfoos  feature  of  Every  Other  Week  is  thor- 
oughly distasteful  to  me.” 

“ Why,  but  he  hasn’t  really  got  anything  to  do 
with  it,  lias  he,  beyond  furnishing  the  money?” 

“That's  the  impression  that  Fulkerson  has  al- 
lowed us  to  get.  But  the  man  that  holds  the 
purse  holds  the  reins.  He  may  let  us  guide  the 
horse,  but  when  he  likes  he  can  drive.  If  we 
don’t  like  his  driving,  then  we  can  get  down." 

Mrs.  March  was  less  interested  in  this  figure 
of  speech  than  in  the  personal  aspects  involved. 
“Then  you  think  Mr.  Fulkerson  has  deceived 
you  ?’’ 

“Oh  no!”  said  her  husband,  laughing.  “But 
I think  he  has  deceived  himself,  perhaps.” 

“ How  ?”  she  pursued. 

“ He  may  have  thought  he  was  using  Dryfoos, 
when  Drvfoos  was  using  him,  and  he  may  have 
supposed  he  was  not  afraid  of  him  when  he  was 
very  much  so.  His  courage  hadn’t  been  put  to 
the  test,  and  courage  is  a matter  of  proof,  like 
proficiency  on  the  fiddle,  you  know:  you  can’t 
tell  whether  you’ve  got  it  till  you  try.” 

“ Nonsense ! Do  you  mean  that  he  would  ever 
sacrifice  you  to  Mr.  Dryfoos?” 

“I  hope  he  may  not  be  tempted.  But  I’d 
rather  be  taking  the  chances  with  Fulkerson 
alone,  than  with  Fulkerson  and  Dryfoos  to  back 
him.  Dryfoos  seems  somehow  to  take  the  poetry 
and  the  pleasure  out  of  the  thing.” 

Mrs.  March  was  a long  time  silent.  Then  she 
began,  “ Well,  my  dear,  / never  wanted  to  come 
to  New  York — ” 

“Neither  did  I,”  March  promptly  put  in. 

“ But  now  that  we’re  here,”  she  went  on,  “ I’m 
not  going  to  have  you  letting  every  little  thing 
discourage  you.  I don’t  see  what  there  was  in 
Mr.  Dryfoos’s  manner  to  give  you  any  anxiety. 
He’s  just  a common,  stupid,  inarticulate  country 
person,  and  he  didn’t  know  how  to  express  him- 
self, as  I said  in  the  beginning,  and  that’s  the  rea- 
son he  didn’t  sav  anything.” 

“ Well,  I don’t  deny  you’re  right  about  it.” 

“It’s  dreadful,”  his  wife  continued,  “to  be 
mixed  up  with  such  a man  and  his  family,  but 
I don’t  believe  he’ll  ever  meddle  wuth  your  man- 
agement, and  till  he  does,  all  you  need  do  is  to 
have  as  little  to  do  with  him  as  possible,  and  go 
quietly  on  your  own  way.” 

“ Oh,  I shall  go  on  quietly  enough,”  said  March. 
“I  hope  I sha’n’t  begin  going  stealthily.” 

“Well,  my  dear,”  said  Mrs.  March,  “just  let 
me  know  when  you’re  tempted  to  do  that.  If 
ever  yon  sacrifice  the  smallest  grain  of  your  hon- 
esty or  your  self-respect  to  Mr.  Dryfoos,  or  any- 
body else,  I will  simply  renounce  you.” 

“ In  view  of  that  I’m  rather  glad  the  manage- 
ment of  Every  Other  Week  involves  tastes  and 
not  convictions,”  said  March. 

[TO  UK  OONTINUKI).] 


DEATH  IN  THE  COAL  MINES. 

Thkre  is  no  State  in  the  Union  richer  than 
Pennsylvania.  Its  mountains  are  filled  with  coal, 
and  the  roofs  of  its  iron  mines  are  fertile  farms. 
The  limit  of  its  potentialitv  has  not  been  dis- 
covered. In  nearly  every  decade  of  its  history 
new  sources  of  wealth  have  been  discovered. 
First  there  were  iron  ore  and  limestone.  Then 
it  was  anthracite  for  the  smelting.  Afterward 
fuel  was  cheapened  by  the  use  of  bituminous 
coal  and  coke.  And  now  the  discovery  of 
natural  gas  has  reduced  the  wage  list  of  the 
iron  and  steel  mills,  and  placed  the  plate-glass 
of  western  Pennsylvania  on  a footing  with  the 
famous  products  of  France  and  Belgium.  It 
is  unnecessary,  however,  to  repeat  the  story 
of  this  plutocratic  commonwealth.  The  breath 
of  the  nostrils  of  many  of  its  newspapers  are 
the  statistics  of  the  output  of  the  mines  and 
factories.  The  hammer  of  Thor  rings  in  its  liter- 
ature. So  much  devotion  has  been  exhibited  in 
the  pursuit  of  wealth  and  in  its  worship  that  the 
finer  traits  of  the  sturdy  people  who  have  built 
up  the  State,  and  even  the  exquisite  beauties  with 
which  nature  has  surrouuded  them,  are  often  ob- 
scured. When  statistics  of  the  “ output  ” are 
daily  proclaimed  to  a people  as  the  record  of 
their  most  splendid  achievements,  the  community 
will  naturally  consider  price  before  quality. 

There  are  thousands  of  people  in  this  rich  State 
who  are  the  victims  of  its  enormous  wealth.  The 
laws  of  the  Federal  government  have  taught  the 
lesson  that  the  mines  and  factories  of  Pennsyl- 
vania are  so  precious  a possession  that  the  whole 
country  must  make  sacrifices  for  them.  Those 
who  have  much  and  the  great  majority  who  have 
little  pay  their  tribute  to  the  iron  monster  who 


dominates  the  land.  That  tribute  does  not  go  to 
the  preservation  of  industries,  but  to  the  enrich- 
ment of  the  capitalists  who  own  them.  The  toil- 
ing wage-earners  do  not  share  in  the  booty  ; their 
lives  are  part  of  the  sacrifice.  The  policy  which 
has  made  certain  industries  the  first  concern  of 
the  government  has  induced  the  belief  in  the 
minds  of  its  beneficiaries  that  everything  is  right 
which  cheapens  production  and  increases  prices. 
That  labor  is  cheap  in  Pennsylvania  has  been 
demonstrated  in  former  articles  on  this  subject. 
It  has  been  also  shown  that  some  mine  operators 
resort  to  every  imaginable  device  in  order  to  re- 
duce the  cost  of  labor:  that  the  lowest  and  most 
degraded  people  of  Europe  are  imported ; that 
the  miner  is  at  the  mercy  of  bosses  who,  by  fines, 
bv  overcharges  for  his  supplies,  and  bv  means  of 
the  illegal  company  store,  reduce  the  sum  of  his 
earnings  to  the  merest  pittance.  Labor  is  de- 
graded in  Pennsylvania  as  it  is  everywhere  where 
the  laws  are  not  equal  as  between  it  and  capital, 
where  the  whole  force  and  energy  of  the  State  is 
directed  to  increasing  the  profits  of  owners.  The 
readers  of  the  Wkkkly  have  seen  how  wretched 
are  the  homes  and  their  surroundings  of  the  coal 
and  iron  workers  of  Pennsylvania.  They  have 
been  told  the  story  of  poverty ; there  remains 
another  tale  of  the  mines — the  loss  of  life  due 
to  the  wicked  and  reckless  negligence  of  cupid- 
ity. 

Mr.  Rogers  has  given  its  a striking  picture  of 
human  existence  in  rich  Pennsylvania.  The 
scene  is  common  enough  in  both  the  anthracite 
and  bituminous  regions.  The  miners  have  come 
to  tell  this  woman  that  she  is  a widow.  It  is 
probable  that  not  many  hours  have  elapsed  since 
she  saw  the  dead  mau  go  forth  to  his  daily  task 
in  his  usual  health  and  strength.  Accidents  in 
the  coal  mines  are  very  likely  to  occur  in  the 
morning.  With  the  employment  of  the  best  pre- 
cautions that  are  known  underground  work  is 
dangerous.  It  is  difficult  to  foresee  precisely 
what  will  happen  to  the  mass  of  rock  and  earth 
overhead,  only  partly  revealed  by  the  glimmering 
lamp  in  the  workman’s  cap.  Familiarity,  how- 
ever, makes  the  miner  careless.  It  is  a frequent 
practice  of  those  who  dig  bituminous  coal  to  put 
too  much  confidence  in  the  treacherous  slate 
which  is  in  conjunction  with  the  coal.  Depend- 
ing upon  its  firmness  and  immobility,  they  knock 
out  the  props  that  hold  up  the  wall  of  their  room, 
in  order  that  they  may  go  on  picking  down  the 
coal  beyond,  thus  increasing  their  day’s  earnings. 
Their  carelessness  is  not  likely  to  be  followed  by 
an  immediate  result,  but  the  slate  remains  unsup- 
ported all  night,  loosening  itself  from  the  clay 
and  the  other  lamime  of  its  own  substance. 
When  the  miner  strikes  his  first  blow  in  the 
morning,  down  comes  the  mass  upon  him,  and 
there  is  another  fatal  accident,  due  to  the  man’s 
own  folly  and  to  the  neglect  of  laws  and  regula- 
tions which  require  the  mine  boss  to  make  daily 
examinations  of  the  mine  before  work  begins  in 
the  morning.  Or  it  may  be  that  the  miner  is  the 
victim  of  the  explosion  of  the  gases  that  have 
accumulated  during  the  night,  and  of  whose  pre- 
sence he  should  be  warned  by  the  officer  charged 
with  his  safety. 

It  is  true  that  many  of  the  accidents  are  the 
result  of  the  carelessness  of  their  victims,  but  it 
is  also  true  that  many  more  are  occasioned  by 
the  employment  of  imported  foreigners  who  do 
not  understand  the  language  of  the  country,  or 
the  nature  of  the  work  in  which  they  are  en- 
gaged, and  that  others  still  are  due  to  the  crim- 
inal neglect  of  precautions,  some  of  which  arc 
prescribed  by  law.  The  laws  of  Pennsylvania, 
however,  do  not  guard  the  working-men  very  care- 


fully, and  what  statutes  there  are  have  not  been 
enforced  as  they  should  have  been.  In  a recent 
report  of  the  State  Bureau  of  Statistics  it  was  ad- 
mitted that  “ in  the  matter  of  proper  factory  reg- 
ulations Pennsylvania  is  behind  England  and 
Massachusetts.”  The  report  continues  as  fol- 
lows: “Factory  legislation  is  a farce  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, there  being  no  proper  person  to  enforce 
what  little  statutory  regulations  do  exist  upon 
the  statute-books.  Pennsylvania  has  an  institu- 
tion known  as  a ward  constable.  His  duty  con- 
sists in  part  of  reporting,  under  oath,  violations 
of  certain  laws  to  the  Court  of  Quarter  Sessions 
of  his  county.  It  is  a part  of  the  duty  of  the 
constable  to  report  certain  violations  of  factory 
laws,  particularly  those  laws  which  relate  to  the 
employment  of  children  and  the  per  diem  work- 
ing hours,  but  the  constable  has'  never  been 
known  to  make  report.” 

It  is  not  only  asserted  that  laws  intended  “to 
protect  the  lives  and  health  of  miners”  are  not 
enforced,  but  the  reports  of  mine  inspectors  show 
that  this  fact  accounts  for  many  disasters,  fatal 
and  otherwise.  The  officer  from  whose  report 
these  quotations  have  been  made  has  stated  that 
“ recent  accidents  in  those  [bituminous]  mines 
render  evident  the  importance  of  more  rigid  in- 
spection and  more  certain  prosecutions  of  wilful 
violations  of  the  mine  laws.” 

Not  only  are  the  miners  of  Pennsylvania  paid 
fco  little,  and  charged  so  much  for  what  they  con- 
sume, that  they  barely  exist  in  the  black  shadow  of 
poverty,  but  their  employers  are  careless  of  their 
lives.  Human  life  is  exposed  and  destroyed  in 
order  that  the  cost  of  production  may  be  lowered, 
and  the  policy  of  the  government  sustained  and 
promoted.  In  a district  of  Pennsylvania  in  one 
year  there  were  59  casualties;  of  these  15  were 
fatal.  Inside  of  the  126  mines  of  the  district  5546 
persons  were  employed.  The  causes  of  the  acci- 
dents were  various.  Legs,  hips,  collar-bones,  and 
backs  were  broken,  and  men  were  killed,  by  fall- 
ing coal  or  slate.  Some  of  the  victims  were  burn- 
ed by  the  explosion  of  gas ; men  were  killed  or 
injured  by  being  crushed  between  cars.  These 
are  the  commoner  forms  of  casualties.  Reports 
from  other  districts  are  very  similar.  The  largest 
number  of  injuries  are  caused  by  falling  roofs, 
either  coal  or  slate.  Mining  experts  assert  that 
this  might  be  remedied  by  a proper  system  of 
roofing,  which  would  also  improve  the  ventilation 
of  the  mines,  and  prevent  many  of  the  gas  ex- 
plosions which  are  now  so  often  fatal. 

According  to  the  inspector  of  one  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania districts,  the  system  employed  in  many 
of  the  mines  over  which  he  has  supervision 
amounts  simply  to  working  from  “ hand  to 
mouth.”  Speaking  of  an  accident  in  a mine  in 
which  19  persons  lost  their  lives,  this  inspector 
said:  “Had  the  true  system  of  room-working 

been  adopted of  the  19  persons  who  lost 

their  lives  in  this  mine  on  trie  20th  of  last  Feb- 
ruary by  the  explosion,  14  of  them  at  least 
would  have  been  saved.”  In  discussing  an  ac- 
cident which  occurred  in  another  mine,  “one  of 
the  best  in  that  section  of  the  country,”  he  said : 
“At  the- time  of  the  explosion  it  was  nothing 
more  or  less,  under  the  condition  (the  air  course 
having  been  gutted),  than  a mere  trap.  The  men 
were  cut  off  entirely  from  any  intake  of  air,  and 
by  the  time  the  apertures  in  the  air  course  were 
temporarily  restored,  and  fresh  air  brought  down 
into  the  mine,  the  men  were  suffocated.” 

This  same  inspector,  who  was  evidently  stirred 
to  the  very  depths  of  his  soul  by  the  fatal  acci- 
dents which  had  occurred  in  his  district,  and 
which  might  have  been  prevented,  indicates  in 
his  report  that  the  employment  of  unskilful  and 


inexperienced  superintendents  is  the  cause  of 
much  of  the  destruction  of  human  life  and  much 
maiming  of  the  human  body.  This  is  what  he 
says  on  this  subject: 

“ If  there  is  an  honest  desire  to  work  the  mines 
with  more  safety  and  security,  then  under  no  cir- 
cumstances whatever  should  any  person  be  placed 
in  charge  of  any  mine  or  responsible  position 
where  life  is  at  stake  who  has  not  a thorough 
and  practical  knowledge  of  mines  nnd  mining. 
It  is  certainly  an  absurdity  to  place  persons  in 
responsible  positions  in  mines  who  have  had  only 
a few  years’  or  a few  months’  experience.” 

It  ought  not  to  be  necessary  to  state  this  appar- 
ent truism  in  a grave  and  practical  report,  and 
yet  experience  taught  this  expert  miner  that  at 
least  some  of  the  mines  which  were  within  his 
jurisdiction  were  in  charge  of  ignorant  and  inex- 
perienced persons.  It  is  an  ungrateful  thought 
that  employers  will  ndd  to  the  risks  and  dangers 
of  mining  by  putting  the  lives  of  their  working- 
men in  the  care  of  incoin potent  persons  for  the 
sake  of  decreasing  the  cost  of  production,  but 
there  is  no  other  conclusion  that  is  warranted  by 
the  facts,  especially  when  we  bear  in  mind  that 
some  of  the  miners  themselves  are  so  ignorant 
that  they  can  hardly  escape  death  or  injury. 

The  blow  has  eoine.  suddenly  and  swiftly  to 
this  widow.  It  too  often  comes  in  that  way  to 
the  wives  and  children  of  the  men  who  work  un- 
derground. What  can  she  do  for  her  support  in 
the  mining  regions  of  Pennsylvania  ? Very  little. 
The  arts  which  women  practise  in  other  commu- 
nities are  not  much  in  demand  in  the  coal  or  iron 
districts.  No  little  stoie  can  rival  the  great  es- 
tablishment maintained  by  the  company,  or,  to 
evade  the  law,  by  the  company’s  shareholders. 
The  milliner  or  dress-maker  finds  little  to  do,  and 
little  money  to  pay  for  that.  There  are  few 
schools,  and  probably  the  widow  could  not  teach 
if  she  would,  or  if  there  were  opportunities. 
There  is  little  room  for  solitary  women  in  a com- 
munity where  at  the  end  of  the  month  a man 
often  gets  nothing  but  a receipt  for  rent  and  sup- 
plies in  payment  for  his  hard  and  dangerous  toil. 
If  the  woman  continues  to  live  in  the  midst  of 
her  unhappy  surroundings  she  will  no  doubt  be 
often  ejected  for  non-payment  of  rent,  and  will 
many  nights  go  supperiess  to  bed.  What  charity 
she  will  receive  will  coine  from  persons  who  are 
but  one  remove  above  her  in  the  scale  of  poverty. 
When  her  baby  grows  to  boyhood  she  will  see 
him  go  into  the  mine,  contrary  to  the  law,  perhaps, 
and  every  day  she  will  watch  for  his  return,  real- 
izing how  great  are  the  chances  that  he  has  been 
struck  by  a piece  of  falling  coal,  or  kicked  by  a 
mule,  or  caught  and  squeezed  in  a doorway  be- 
tween galleries,  or  that  a carelessly  fired  blast  or 
an  explosion  of  gas  has  sent  him  to  join  his  fa- 
ther who  was  a victim  before  him.  Even  if  the 
boy  lives  he  must  grow  up  in  ignorance,  for  there 
is  so  great  a lack  of  educational  provision  in  these 
regions  that  an  officer  of  the  State  has  found  it 
necessary  to  urge  that  at  least  sufficient  schools 
should  be  established  in  the  mining  regions  for 
those  who  are  likely  to  be  charged  with  the  duty 
of  superintending  mines,  because,  as  he  asserts, 
accidents  result  not  only  from  the  carelessness, 
but  from  the  gross  ignorance  of  bosses. 

To  all  who  are  familiar  with  the  labor  problem 
of  the  coal  mines,  Mr.  Rogers’s  picture  is  a vivid 
reminder  of  evils  that  exist  and  flourish,  fostered 
by  the  law  and  upheld  by  a vitiated  public  senti- 
ment. The  story  of  cheap  labor  from  beginning 
to  end  is  full  of  tragedy,  and  perhaps  its  most  ter- 
rible and  terrifying  feature  is  not  the  sudden  de- 
struction of  human  life  which  we  have  been  con- 
sidering. Henry  Loomis  Nelson. 
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“Now,  .Tim,  the  curtain’s  goin’ up,  and  The  curtain  rises,  and  “Professor  And  immediately  wheeling  about  with  Facing  the  audience  again,  he  shoot* 
mind,  don’t  forgit  to  strike  that  bell  with  Eugleeye,  the  Champion  Shot  of  the  rifle  in  one  hand,  he  fires  a half-dozen  at  the  target  behind  him  without  turning 
the  hammer  every  time  I shoot,  and  don’t  World,”  makes  his  bow.  shots  in  rapid  succession,  ringing  the  bell  his  head,  and  again  the  bell  rings, 

show  yer  head.”  every  time. 


TTc  then  gives  a marvellous  display  of  But  perhaps  the  most  remarkable  per-  When,  “ I say,  boss.  T iiain’t  gwan  ter  1’lie  instinct  of  self-preservation, 
skill  l>v  standing  on  his  bead,  and  ringing  formance  of  the  evening  is  the  back-  stay  liynrno  longer!  I hea’d  dat  las’ shot 
the  hell  several  times.  somerset  shot,  come  a-btizzin’  right  by  my  ear!" 


THE  CITY  OF  DURANGO,  COLORADO.— From  a Photograph  bt  W.  H.  Jackson  Si  Co.,  Dknver.— [Skk  Tahk  559.] 
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MISS  DRUSY'S  OPPORTUNITY. 

BY  SOPHIE  SWETT. 

“Din  vou  ask  the  new  minister  to  stop  to  tea, 
father?”’ 

" 1 asked  him,  Lucillv,  but  he  coneluded  ’t  he 
was  in  eonsid'able  of  a hum  Seemed  to  come 
aerost  him  jest  as  soon  as  I told  him  your  aunt 
Drusv  wa’u’t  to  home.  Now  you  may  laugh, 
Lucillv,  but  I run  see  as  fur  t in  upg-U  a 'tone 
wall  as  most  folks,  and  it’s  my  idee  that  the  new 
minister  comes  here  to  see  your  aunt  Drusy.  It 
come  aerost  me  jest  like  a Hash,  when  I see  how 
k'md  of  foolish  lie  looked,  that  that  was  the  wav 
of  it.” 

“ You  dear  old  innocent!  As  if  everybody  in 
Damsonfieid  hadn't  known  it  for  six  months!” 

Lucilly,  who  was  a pretty  airl,  in  spite  of  a 
lanre  mouth  and  freckles,  cairn1  out  into  the  porch 
where  her  futher  sat,  and  perched  upon  the  rail- 
ing. 

“ You  don't  say  so,  Lucilly ! Drusy ! Well,  I 
never !”  exclaimed  Lit  flier  Janes,  as  excited  by 
this  confirmation  of  his  idea  as  if  it  had  just 
been  revealed  to  him.  “ I wonder  you  hadn't  ’a’ 
told  me  if  you  knew  it,  Lucilly,”  he  added,  in  an 
aggrieved  tone. 

“ Well,  as  long  as  he  hadn’t  said  anything,  and 
I didn’t  know  how  Aunt  Drusy’d  feel.”  (Lu- 
cillv having  reserves  of  her  own,  knew  how  to  re- 
spect those  of  other  people.) 

“ It's  a terrible  upsettin’  kind  of  an  idee. 
’Tain’t  that  sbe’s  sodret  fnl  old  ; she  must  lie  some 
niglier  to  forty  than  fifty  now,  Drusy  must;  but 
1 don’  know  ns  she  ever  had,  when  she  was  y oung, 
nor  no  time,  what  you  could  really  call  a 
Calline  she  used  to  get  ’em  all.  ’Tvva’ii't  that 
she  was  so  much  prettier,  but  she  was  one  of  the 
kind  of  girls  that  has  a way  with  ’em.  Men  ful- 
lers after  them  kind  of  girls  jest  as  unaccount- 
able us  a moth  flies  into  a candle.  ’Twa'n't 
beaux  alone,  neither,  that  Calline  got  away  from 
Drusy.  Seems  ’s  if  she  had  a knack  of  gcttin’ 
the  best  of  everything.  Drusy  never  let  on  that 
site  cared,  but  I’ve  wondered  senee  wdiether  or  no 
’twas  in  human  miter  not  to  feel  ft.  Why,  that 
missionary  feller  that  Calline  married  and  went 
off  out  West  with,  Drusy  got.  acquainted  with 
him  when  she  was  keepin'  school  over  to  Hebron, 

he  ’pea rod  so  pleased  with  her  ’l  folks  thought 
sure  'twould  he  a match  ; hut  as  soon  as  ever  he 
see  Calline,  why,  Drusv  wa'n’t  nowhere.  I don’ 
know  as  Drusv  set  by  him,  nor  by  any  of  the 
half  a dozen  tlmt  ucted  eonsid’able  the  same  way, 
but  it  ain't  any  use  to  tell  me  that  the  unselfisli- 
est  woman  in  the  world  would  find  such  tilings 
pleasing.” 

“I  remember  asking  Aunt  Drusy  once,  when  I 
wasn’t  old  enough  to  know  better,  if  site  wasn't 
sorry  that  she  wasn’t  married,”  said  Lucilly. 
“And  she  said  ‘I  don't  know  hut  I'm  contented 
enough  as  I am,  dear,  but  I should  have  liked  ait 
opportunity !’  ” 

“’Tain  t surprisin’  that  a woman  should  feel 
so,  neither,”  said  Luther  Janes,  sympathetically. 
“ Seems ’s  if  ’twas  agin  Hater  when  they  don’t  get 
one.  I s’ pose  she’ll  take  Parson  Averiil — don’t 
you,  Lucilly  ? — and  I don’t  doubt  he’s  all  he’d 
ought  to  be,  if  lie  has  got  a kind  of  a narrer,  con- 
tracted look.  I expect  that  look  don’t  mean  no- 
thin’ more’n  dyspepsv  sometimes,  and  Drusy  ’ll 
enjoy  havin’  him  kind  of  ailin’,  so's’t  she  can 
nurse  him  up.  There’s  nothin’  that  suits  Drusy 
like  doin’  for  folks.” 

“I  guess  she'll  have  to  give  up  some  of  her 
queer  wavs  if  she  marries  Mr.  Averiil,”  said  Lu- 
cillv. “I  don’t  believe  lie’ll  approve  of  ’em. 
Folks  laugh  at  her.  You  would  think  she  was 
’most  crazy  sometimes  tiie  things  she  buys.  I 
kind  of  think  he’s  close,  too.  I don’  know  exact- 
ly why,  but  I do.  She  talks  about  lendin’,  but 
land  ! she  don’t  get  more’n  half  the  things  back.” 

“ I kind  of  run  of  an  idee  that  site's  tickled 
when  folks  don’t  fetch  ’em  back,  only  she  was 
brought  up  to  be  thrifty,  ami  she’s  kind  of 
doubtful  how  slic’d  ought  to  feel,"  suid  Luther 
Janes. 

“ ’Sit ! there  site  eoines  ! Oh  dear!  Site’s  been 
down  to  that  bargain  store  again!  I hope  Mr. 
Averiil  will  put  a stop  to  it ; it’s  teal  ridiculous 
that  lending  of  hers,"  said  Lucilly,  with  youthful 
in  tolerance. 

A middle-aged  woman  with  a brisk  and  cheer- 
ful air  was  coming  along  the  garden  path.  Her 
strong  likeness  to  iter  brut  I ter  was  curious,  be- 
cause it  was  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  nature  had 
given  her  angles  for  his  curves  and  an  anxious 
brow  instead  of  bis  unwrinkled  and  jovial  aspect. 

She  sat  down  upon  the  step,  tied  with  an  ap- 
pearance of  childish  delight  untied  a pnckai_re 
which  she  carried.  “There!  it  was  a bargain, 
or  else  I shouldn't  felt  as  if  1 eould  ’a’  bought  it,” 
she  said.  “ Marked  down  from  fifty  edits  to  a 
shillin’.  Some  folks  might  think  ’twas  kind  of 
frivolous.”  Lm  llv  shrewdly  suspected  that  a 
thought,  of  Parson  Averiil  had  intruded  upon 
Aunt  Drnsv’s  childi-h  sutisfaet ion.  “Hut  then 
folk'  will  cm  1 their  hair.  The  Lord  didn't  seem 
to  think  ’twas  frivolous  to  let  nature  curl  some 
folk>’s.  Don’t  you  remember,  Lucillv.  the  night 
the  Jenkins  girls  and  Martha  Sprowle  hid  to 
stop  here  on  their  wav  to  the  sociable,  and  eurl 
up  their  bangs  that  the  rain  had  spoiled,  and  we 
hadn’t  anythin!!  but  tbe  poker  for  ’em  lo  do  it 
with,  und  Mainb  Jenkins  burnt  one  side  of  hers 
clear  off?  Well,  I’ve  been  thiiikin’  ever  .-nice 
that  we  ought  to  be  prepared  when  folks  come 
along  that  way;  and  so  when  I saw  this  Electric 
Hair-Curler  marked  down  to  a shillin’,  I jumped 
at  it.  Of  course  ir  won’t  be  any  use  to  Lueiilv, 
serdii'  her  hair  curls  natural ; don’t  seem  as  if  I 
ever  got  hold  of  anything  that  was  tiny  use  to 
Lueiilv.”  Miss  Drusy  looked  wistfully  at  the 
eoatly  averted  face  of  her  niece.  “ But  I thought 
tnavlie  she’d  like  to  feel  that  we  had  something 

“ You’ve  got  something  else,  Aunt  Drusy,”  said 
Lucilly,  in  a severe  tone. 


“I  didn't  expect  you’d  be  interested,”  said 
Aunt.  Drusy,  w ho,  although  moved  by  conflicting 

emotions,  never  failed  to  show  tit  length  till  her 
purchases.  Tm-  time  she  di.-clo.-ed  two  small 
woolly  quadrupeds;*  mounted  upon  rickety  plat- 
forms with  broken  wheels,  and  so  original  ill  ex- 
ecution as  to  forbid  cl.i—itic.iiioff  in  the  animal 
kingdom.  “They’re  real  kind  of  pretty,  ain’t 
they  ?"  she  said.  “And  tl  ey  -ay  the  folks  that’s 
goin’  to  move  into  the  old  Hackeit  house  have 
got  children.  Il  comes  handy  to  have  something 
in  the  house  to  amuse  the  neighbors’  t lithium. 
I didn’t  give  much  of  anything  lor  'em,  ’count  of 
their  bein'  a little  out  of  repair,  and  1 expect  a 
little  tinkerin’  will  make  ’em  all  right.  And  this 
soap — l never  did  see  soap  so  cheap  as  they  were 
seilin’  it  there;  and  Abby  Ellen  is  real  kind  of 
nigh  about  lendin’  her  soap;  ami  if  there’s  any- 
thing that  folks  are  kind  of  slow  and  forgetful 
about  fetchin’  back,  it’s  soap.  This  toilet  ,-oap — 
well,  I thought  the  queer  shapes  of  it,  the  mon- 
keys and  the  little  fat  babies,  would  make  an  im- 
pression on  folks's  minds,  so  they’d  remember 
that  they’d  borrowed  it;  it  will  be  a real  savin’ 
in  that  wav.  That  package?  () — li  ! that’s  a 
little  mite  of  tobacco!  I don’t  s’pose  1 ought  to 
encourage  such  a habit;  the  ladies  from  the  s’ci- 
etv  that  come  to  see  me  about  it  they  made  me 
nervous.  I didn’t  seem  to  have  anything  to  say, 
except  that  old  Iehabod  Toosey,  over  to  the  |H>or- 
hottse.  hadn’t  a mite  of  comfort  in  the  world  ex- 
cept his  pipe,  and  the  town  wouldn’t  furnish  no 
tobacco.  They  kept  talkin’  about  our  duty  to 
the  ri-in’  generation,  but  land!  Iehabod  is  goin’ 
o:t  ninety,  and  he  always  pays — when  he  can  get  a 
job.  It’s  only  a triflin’  accommodation.” 

“ How  does  it  happen  that  you  get  out.  of  to- 
bacco, then,  Drusv?”  asked  her  brother,  with  a 
twinkle  in  his  eyes. 

“ Well,  there  was  Mrs.  Green  Packard  ; I lent 
her  some  to  keep  out  moths,  and  she  forgot  to 
fetch  it  back;  and  to  tell  the  truth,  old  Iehabod 
he  scants  a little  when  he  pays  it  back,  perticker- 
lerlv  when  I don’t  let  on  that  I remember  how 
much  he  had.  I don’t  make  any  account  of  it, 
and  I can’t  really  think  lie'll  find  in  tiic  day  of 
judgment  that  t lie  Lord  lias,  lie’s  such  a poor  old 
soul.  Seems  \s  if  I knew  just  how  lie  felt  by  the 
way  I set  by  my  tea.  I don’  know  as  I could  do 
without  it  anyway.  And  it  i.-n’t  clear  to  me  that 
one’s  a sin  more’n  the  other,  though  one  of  the 
committee,  Mrs.  Kli  Quiinhv,  that's  a minister’s 
daugnter,  said  her  father  always  Held  that  a man 
couldn’t  be  a Christian  and  use  tobacco.” 

“I  wonder  if  our  minister  thinks  so?”  said 
Lucilly.  mischievously. 

Miss  Drusy  looked  troubled.  “He  does  seem 
real  kind  of  strict,  don’t  he?”  she  said.  “And 
maybe  it  is  the  right  wav  to  look  at  it.  Some- 
times I’m  afraid  it’s  because  I ain’t  spiritual  that 
I can’t  seem  to  see  it  so.  Tobacco  is  hurtful, 
they  say,  morc’u  what  tea  is.” 

Lucilly  gave  her  father  a sidelong  glance  and 
an  emphatic  nod,  which  was  as  if  site  said, 
“There!  you  see  she  means  to  have  him!” 

Aunt  Drusv  gathered  up  her  parcels  and  went 
into  the  house.  She  had  lost  her  brisk  air  and 
her  face  was  heavy. 

“I  hope  changin’  her  ways  ain’t  goin’  to  put 
her  out  more’ll  it  pays,”  said  her  brother.  “ Of 
course  marriage  is  a good  thing,  more  perticker- 
lerly  for  wonieti-foiks,  but  there’s  a sight  of  com- 
fort to  be  took  too  in  follerin’  your  own  ways, 
even  if  they’re  wavs  that  other  folks  calls  odd. 
There  was  Isaiah  Prebl$,  that  was  subject  to  low- 
spirited  spells,  and  nothin’  wouldn’t  do  him  any 
good  but  gettin’  up  in  the  night  and  havin’  some 
fried  onions  and  playin’  on  the  ’eordion.  Isaiah 
lived  a bachelor  till  he  was  nigh  upon  forty,  and 
then  he  up  and  married  Sophrony  Nickerson,  and 
she  put  a stop  to  the  fried  onions  and  the  ’cor- 
dion  ; she  said  she  wasn’t  goin’  to  have  no  such 
a-messin’  round  and  turnin’  night  into  day; 
’twa’n’t  reasonable  that  it  done  him  any  good ; 
and  in  less  tliau  two  years  after  he  was  married 
Isaiah  he  was  carried  to  the  insane  asylum.  And 
there  was Kben Chiswick’s  wife,  Lizy,  she  wouldn’t 
have  no  fire  in  the  settin’-room  stove  till  jest  such 
a day  of  the  month,  not  if  everybody  froze:  they 
did  sav  that  Grandmann  Chiswick  come  to  her 
death  that  way : and  everybody  in  the  house  had 
got  to  go  to  bed  at  nine  o'clock,  because  she  cal- 
c’lated  ’twa’n’t  healthy  to  set  up  late.  I tell  you 
what,  Lueiilv,  it’s  a great  thing  to  have  a com- 
fortable pardner.  I don’t  want  to  discourage 
young  folks,  but  it’s  a mote  lastin’  consolation 
than  bein’  so  terrible  in  love,  or  even  than  get- 
tin’  a minister.  I don’  know  but  what  I’d  better 
drop  a word  of  warnin’  to  Drusy.” 

“ It  won’t  do  a bit  of  good,”  said  Lueillv. 
“And  I'm  sure  it  would  be  a good  thing  if  Mr. 
Averiil  should  make  her  give  up  that  lending 
business  ; the  people  impose  upon  her  so.” 

“Some  folks  are  bound  to  be  imposed  upon,” 
said  Luther  .lanes,  “and  ’taiu’t  so  min’  to  have 
it  done  outside  the  family  as  it  is  in.” 

Hut  in  spite  of  this  philosophy  he  admitted 
that  it  was  “ resky  bu-me-s  to  meddle  or  mix 
with  courtin’,”  and  decided  to  let  matters  take 
their  course  between  Aunt  Drusy  and  tier  clerical 
admirer.  He  was  not  without  the  vague  compas- 
sion which  almost  all  men  feel  for  their  female 
relatives  who  have  remained  unmarried,  and  the 
summing  up  of  all  his  reflections  was  that,  “so 
long  as  lie  was  a bony  tidy  beau,  at  last,  tin  hbe 
Drusy  had  better  take  him  whuther  or  no.”  Mi.-s 
Drusy  her.-elf  was  less  perturbed  in  spirit  by  her 
new  experiences  than  were  her  relatives.  Si i e 
had  received  the  minister’s  attentions  with  gen- 
tle wonder.  So  far  from  matrimony  were  her 
thoughts  that  it  had  only  just  dawned  upon  her 
that,  thev  might  be  -erious.  .She  was  like  a voting 
gilt  who  regards  the  advent  of  her  first  wooer 
with  vague  alarm,  although  with  delightful  tint* 
terings,  and  refuses  to  que-tinn  her  own  heart  or 
scan  the  future.  The  only  outward  and  vi-itik* 
signs  of  her  stale  of  mind  were  a .“bight  timidity 
ami  abstraction  of  manner,  a new  arrangement 
of  ber  hair,  which  concealed  the  few  gt ay  streaks, 
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and  some  light  blue  ribbon  upon  her  bonnet,  at 
which  Lucilly  inwardly  jeered. 

Lucillv's  suggestion  about  the  tobacco  had  dis- 
turbed her, 

“ As  like  as  not  folks  do  think  I’m  crazy  about 
lendin1  tilings,  as  Lucilly  says.  I expect  he's  heard 
it  talked  over,”  she  said  to  herself.  “But  I don’t 
really  believe  he  means  anything,  anyway  ; suit’s 
no  use  to  borrow  trouble  about  it,”  she  added, 
with  determined  cheerfulness, 

But  it  .’  appened  that  the  very  next  evening  the 
minister  walked  home  from  prayer-meeting  with 
Miss  Drusy,  and  invited  her  to  sit  with  him,  in  the 
moonlight,  in  the  grape  arbor.  Tne  arbor  was 
damp  and  rickety  and  mosquito  infested,  but  the 
minister  had  forgotten  his  rheumatism,  and  Miss 
Drusy  was  wafted  into  enchanted  regions  where 
even  ghosts  of  vanished  neuralgias  could  not 
walk.  She  knew  that  Luther  was  fond  of  her  in 
a careless  brotherly  fashion,  not  untinged  with 
contempt  for  her  spinsterhood,  and  Lueillv  was 
affectionate  sometimes,  ult hough  she  was  “a  trial  ” 
to  her  ; but  here  was  one  who  “ prized  her  above 
all  other  women,"  who  asked  Iter  to  be  bis  “ hon- 
ored helpmeet.”  His  phrases  were  somewhat 
measured  and  ministerial.  Lueillv  would  inevi- 
tably have  laughed  at  them,  but  Miss  Drusy  was 
conscious  of  no  lack,  until  suddenly  into  the  en- 
chanted land  a ghost  did  walk  in  the  shape  of 
poor  old  tobacco-loving  Iehabod  Toosey. 

The  minister  was  plain-spoken  upon  that  point, 
and  very  linn;  he  thought  she  had  allowed  her 
kindness  of  heart  to  blunt  her  moral  sense  a lit- 
tle. And  was  it  not  to  the  encouragement  of 
tliriftlesMioss  and  even  dishonesty  that  she  al- 
lowed people  to  borrow  of  her,  and  repay  her 
tardily  and  in  scanty  measure,  if  at  all?  Some 
people  might  regard  this  as  a slight  unrighteous- 
ness, but  from  his  lofty  inoral  stand  point  no  such 
tiling  as  slight  wrong-doing  was  possible,  mid 
moreover  the  minister's  wife  must  be  above  sus- 
picion.  Poor  Miss  Drusv  admitted  this,  with  a 
quelled  spirit,  but  asked  time  for  reflection.  She 
spent  a sleepless  night,  and  by  the  next  afternoon 
her  doubt  and  trouble  had  grown  too  great  to  be 
carried  in  her  own  bosom.  She  sought  her  bro- 
ther, the  most  sympathetic  listener  at  hand,  di- 
vulged her  troubles,  and  a.-ked  his  advice. 

Luther  Janes  had  not  forgotten  Ids  theories 
concerning  “comfortable  paid  iters,”  and  he  in- 
wardly cherished  strong  doubts  whether  Pursuit 
Averiil  could  lie  ranked  in  that  category.  But 
he  had  a strong  masculine  Conviction  that  no 
woman  ought,  to  miss  her  only  chance  of  marriage. 

“ Well,  two’ii’t  he  so  hard  to  kind  of  drop  the 
business,”  he  said,  cheerfully.  “ Y'ou  can  tell 
folks  when  they  come  to  horrer  that  you  ain’t 
a-leiidin’  no  more,  and  quit,  buvin’  them  kind  of 
cur’us  things  that  don’t  amount  to  much,  and  so, 
without  feel  in’  it  no  great,  you'll  get  to  be  jest 
like  other  folks.” 

“ But  there’s  Salome  Hodgkins  and  Mis’  Jake 
Mann  dependin’  on  me  for  wash-lioaids,  and  M ed- 
dy Wfie clock  that’s  so  afraid  to  keep  kerosene 
in  the  house  that  she  has  to  keep  runnin’  over 
for  a little,  and  Huldy  Bends  that  gets  out  of 
tea,  'count  of  a drunken  husband,  and  does  set 
so  by  it,  poor  soul,  and  poor  half-crazy  Sally  Pool 
that  won’t  go  to  meet’ll’  without  she  can  wear 
my  old  luce  shawl,  so’t’s  a real  means  of  grace,  as 
you  might  sav ; and  the  crutches  ! seems  ’s  if 
somebody — town’s  folks,  or  back  folks,  or  'wav- 
off  folks  — was  always  wantin’  crutches;  and 
the  mournin’  bonnet;  I declare  if  it  hasn’t  been  a 
sight  of  comfort  to  folks  tlmt  couldn't  afford  a 
scrap  of  black  in  time  of  affliction  ; and  if  I have 
never  been  called  to  mourn  since  I was  a girl, 
thank  the  Lord  ! and  if  Lueillv  has  made  ail  man- 
ner of  fun  of  that  bonnet,  I’ve  always  felt  glad  I 
bought  it.  What  folks  ’ll  do  if  I've  to  give  tip 
lendin’ !” 

“ You'd  have  more  to  give,  if  you  was  the  min- 
ister’s wife,  tnebbe.  That  would  do  jest  as  well, 
tnebbe,”  said  her  brother,  with  a palpable  effort 
to  refrain  from  committing  himself.  “ It  beats 
me  to  tell  bow  you  do  make  that  little  money 
that  uncle  ’Lijah  left  you  go  so  fur,  Drusy.” 

“ I’m  one  that  enjoys  economizin’  and  gettin’ 
bargains — if  Lucilly  does  make  fun.  I've  en- 
joyed myself  considerable.  Luther.  Seems 's  if  I 
just  began  to  have  a realizin’  sense  of  my  bless- 
in’s.” 

“ Well,  there  is  blessin’s  about  a single  state 
that  you  can’t  reasonably  expect  to  find  in  a mar- 
ried one,”  said  Luther  Janes,  feeling  himself 
tossed  helplessly  between  bis  theories  and  bis 
sense  of  what  was  proper  for  a woman.  “ But 
vet.  and  nevertheless,  Drusv,  it  does  seem  to  me 
that  when  wometi-foiks  gets  a chance  it’s  kind  of 
flyin’  in  the  face  of  Proverdutiee  for  ’em  not  to 
take  it ; not  to  mention  a minister.” 

“ I expect  that  is  the  light  wav  to  look  at  it, 
Luther.”  said  Miss  Drusy,  meekly.’ 

But.  she  went  up  to  the  large  attic  room  where 
she  kept  her  treasures  and  sal  herself  down 
among  them  with  a heavy  heart.  She  eould  not 
bani-li  the  thought  of  pool'  old  Jchahod  Toosey’s 
bitter  disappointment  when  he  should  find  that 
the  supplied  of  tobacco  bad  given  out;  lie  would 
weep  < mhli.*blv , and  her  heart  would  be  wrung. 
Slie  might  give  him  w hat  she  had  ; she  believed 
she  could  not  help  doing  that,  although  it  seemed 
underhanded  and  deceiving — Miss  Drusy’s  con- 
science pricked  her — and  that  she  thought  n<mhl 
lie  encouraging  pauperism.  Moreover,  old  Icha- 
bod  prized  deat'lv  the  remnant  of  independence 
to  which  he  eould  cling,  and  loved  the  business 
flavor  of  the  tobacco  transaction. 

“ I am  afraid  I wasn't  quite  honest  to  sav  that 
he  scanted  a little,  though,”  said  Miss  Drusy  to 
herself.  “ He  dues  scant  considerable.” 

Her  beneficial ics  flitted  before  Miss  Drusy’s 
troubled  mind,  a forlorn,  aggrieved  procession, 
confronted  with  boardless  washing  days,  groping 
in  keroseneless  darkness,  and  uneomforted  often, 
with  the  edges  of  their  poverty  made  jagged  and 
rasping  by  numberless  little  privations  and  hit- 
milintions  which  she  had  prevented.  The  lame 
and  the  lazy,  Abby  Ellen,  the  tin  if ty  an  1 capable 


“ lured  girl,”  called  them,  but  they  were  all  da- 
to  Miss  Drusy’s  heart. 

“ Seems ’s  if  nobody  ever  needed  or  wanted;,,, 
but  ju»t  them,”  she  mourned  aloud  in  the 
nient  of  the  attic.  “ Abbv  Ellen  bein’  fi0 
and  willin’,  und  Lucilly  tak in’  hold  of  the 
in’  so  young  'count  of  my  eyes  bein’  weak.  j,,| 
I eould  always  have  been  spared  from  home  j, ,■ 
as  well  as  not.  Always  seems  to  me  if 
body  was  so  forlorn  and  miserable  as  those  ti1([ 
can  be  spared  from  home.  I couldn’t  he  i.ij, 
could  I,  if — if  I had  a home  of  mv  own  jj  .' 
Drusy’s  face  brightened  at  this  thought.  u y ' 
seems 's  if  our  folks  expo  eted  1 would  have  i 
Aunt  Abigail  called  out  to  me  before  I got  a:  - 
w here  near  her,  when  I met  her  the  other 
‘He  ain’t  a-failin’  off,  is  he?’  she  savs.  w. 
were  terrible  afraid  lie  was  a-fallin’  off,  bu-, 
we  haven’t  seen  him  go  past  the  corner  >o  ]■-. 
quent  lately.’  I was  ail  worked  up,  and  I f,v 
if  she  ought  not  to  speak  so;  but  I exptx-;  -jl 
and  I'nele  Ptiineas  would  be  disappointed, a>- 
they  and  most  folks  would  think  I’d  never  iu.; 
chance.  I suppose  it’s  kind  of  weak-mindd 
think  of  that,  but  I do.  I've  always  felt  it,b.-- 
nn  old  maid,  and  it’s  no  use  denyin’  it.” 

Mean  while  Lucilly  had  tiptoed  out  to  the  piazza, 
and  iu  a cautious  whisper  demanded  of  her  father 
“ Is  she  going  to  have  him?” 

Luther  Janes  shook  his  head  doubtfi.in. 

“ She  appears  kind  of  waverin’,”  he  said.  ‘-Tin:, 
pensioners  of  hers  seems  to  be  preyin’  on  1,-r 
mind,  pertickerlerly  old  Icliabdd  Toosey.  1 r , 
off  an  idee  that  it’s  him  that's  a-lienderin'  h-r 
most,  Irecaiise  she's  always  thought  so  harj  i.f 
the  town  for  not  allowin’  the  old  folks  to  i - 
poor- house  more  cretur  comforts.  When  fire, 
takes  it  into  her  head  to  stand  up  for  amh  ,. 
it’s  dretful  hard  to  turn  her.  She  don’t  like  to  - 
what  folks  thinks  ain’t  right,  pertickerlerly  «i .. 
they  tell  her  ’tain’t  eonsistunt  with  her  Clink: 
perfession  ; but  that  didn’t  bender  her  from  hr.  I 
us  sot  as  the  iiieetin’-house  when  that  wot.t. 
committee  come  to  argv  with  her.” 

“ I don’t  see  how  she  can  be  so  foolish !"  -b] 
Lucilly,  looking  greatly  vexed.  “ She  mu.-t  kins 
bow  people  laugh  at  her,  and  she  ought  to  tiiiu 
how  mortifying  it  is  to  me." 

“ Well,  it  ain't  pop’lar  not  to  be  like  other  fu  ss. 
If  you  ain’t,  you’d  better  pretend  you  he,  if  wi 
don’t  want  to  be  called  ridickerlous,”  said  lift 
father,  in  a philosophizing,  impersonal  wav  wh  en 
made  Lucilly  feel  tlmt  he  did  not  realize  tie 
gravity  of  the  situation. 

“ It  would  be  so  respectable  to  be  the  minis- 
ter’s wife  that  folks  would  forget  how  odd  she’s 
been,”  she  said. 

“ ’Tain’t  the  Squire’s  folks,  can’t  he  Frank  him- 
self. that  makes  fun  of  your  aunt  said  Lucillv’s 
father,  interrogatively,  with  a twinkle  in  his  err 

Lucilly  colored.  “ It  isn’t  any  advantage  to  a 
girl  to  have  an  aunt  that  folks  call  crazv.'Vlie 
said.  And  then  she  vanished  into  the  hoii-e  ai.d 
returned  in  a moment  with  her  hat, and  tous  her 
way  across  the  fields  with  a determined  air. 

“ I don’t  know  what  siie’s  up  to,  but  it's  some- 
thing,” soliloquized  her  father,  looking  after  l.er 
with  mild,  meditative  wonder.  “ Thar’s  a sight  of 
business  about  the  young  folks  now’days.  She 
beats  me,  Lucillv  does,  and  I guess  Drusy  ain’t 
anv  match  for  her  neither.” 

While  the  family  were  at  breakfast  neit  morn- 
ing Iehabod  Toosey  appeared,  and  asked  for  Miss 


Drusy. 

“ I come  to  tell  you.  Miss  Janes,"  said  old  Ter.*- 
bod,  speaking  with  some  apparent  difficulty,  ai.J 
with  furtive  glances  about  him,  "that  I'm  * 
changed  man.  I’ve  l»een  a pet  fessora  good  many 
years,  blit  I expect  I’ve  jest  begun  to  see  the  -r- 
ror  of  my  ways.  Ami  ’tain’t  the  sin  alone,  hut 
I’ve  been  fetched  to  a realizin’  sense  that  tobacco 
is  underminin'  iny  constitution.  I ain't  nigiveo 
rugged  as  what  I used  to  be.” 

“ Wliv,  why,  Iehabod,  you  can’t  expert  to  l"1' 
You’re  almost  ninety  !”  exclaimed  Miss  Dru<v. 
in  astonishment.  “ And  you  think  so  nmch  of 
your  little  mite  of  tobacco.  Won’t  it  be  haidluf 
you  to  give  it  up  ?” 

The  old  man’s  lips  quivered  childishly.  “TIk'u; 
is  a sight  of  human  nater  about  folks  when  jfliy) 
get  to  be  ’most  ninety,”  be  said.  "But  h 
bender  and  make  trouble  for  them  that  s I**'- 
kind  to  me— I mean”— old  Iehabod  hesiwteJ. 
catching  a glimpse  of  Lucillv’s  figure  iingerir? 
within  hearing— “ I mean  perfessors  hadn’t  ought 
to  use  tobacco,  "inerallv  speak  in’;  I kr! 

tbe  minister  thinks  they  hadn't;  and  if  it 
break  up  mv  health,  I don'  know  wliat  I dKW  j 
do  ; and— aiid  if  I should  kind  of  miss  it » ‘.V 
can  go  out  in  the  shed  and  set  ami  think  ot  £ 
gnaw  in’s  of  them  ar’tic  explorers,  ami  o> 
three  Seriptooral  characters  in  the  fiery  furuac*., 
and  that  hudr ought  to  help  me  bear  it. 

“ You  shaVt  do  it,  Iehabod  !”  cried 
excitedly.  “I  know  how  it  is  almitt  my  “ 
And  nobodv  can  make  me  believe  that  tlw 
grudges  his'  old  folks  a little  mite  of  comfort  ta- 
that  in  this  vale  of  tears.  D»n’t  .voU  e,  ,, 
make  pan  believe  it,  Iehabod.  Ami  if  ■ 1 _ ^ 
l>e  out  and  want  to  borrow  a litt|e.  j 

fresh  lot,  just  the  kind  you  like  best.  Aw- 
needn’t  be  beholden  a mite;  you  can  pa) 1 
when  you  get  some.”  r . m1, 

A pitiful  eagerness  came  into  old  Jc '■  ^ 

faded  eves.  “ I hadn’t  ought  to,  Mis* 
know  I' hadn’t  ought  to;  but  there s a ^ 
tiredness  and  unlikely  thoughts  tint  |t  't. 
from  ; folks  don’t  know.  Hut  I’m  km  _ ■ 
about,  pavin’  it  back.  I hain’t  had  a 1 ‘ , 

three  days,  and  I tried  to  keep  fron!.  i 

because  I’m  an  independent  man.  . i 
be,  don’t  vou,  Miss  Janes ? Times  is  so  Mt  i 
now;  jobs  is  skuree ’’-the  old  man 
hands  into  iiis  pockets  and  shook  , 

result  but  a great  flapping  of  cloth  ., 

house  keeper  was  a large  man*  al"  Vvei;i!i' 
very  small  one) — “ but  come  »now 


time — ” 

The  vylstf.il  brightness 


of  the  old  umiV  u* 
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stirred  Miss  Drusy’s  whole  heart.  “Don’t  you 
be  a mite  worried  but  what  you’ll  pay ; you  al- 
ways have.  Come  and  get  all  you  want  between 
now  uud  snow-shovellin’,  and  then  we’ll  square 
up.” 

Old  Ichabod  went  away  radiant,  with  his  pock- 
et full  of  the  delectable  “ fine-cut.”  His  scruples 
had  vanished  like  morning  dew.  Fortunately 
Lucilly’s  loudly  voiced  opiuion  of  “ town’s  poor” 
escaped  his  dulled  ears. 

“I  don’t  know  as  I really  ought  to  have  told 
him  that  he  always  paid  up,  but  I don’t  believe 
he  knows  that  he  scants  more’ll  half,”  said  Miss 
Drusy. 

“You’re  too  feelin’,  Drusy ! I cule’late  it’s 
makin’  you  stand  in  your  own  light,”  said  Luther 
Janes.  “If  you’re  a-goin’  to  give  up  havin’  the 
minister  on  account  of  them  pensioners — ” 

“’Tisn’t  that  altogether,  Luther.  As  true  ns 
you  live,  it  isn’t.  Martha  Perigo  came  over  last 
night  and  told  me  something  1 never  knew  be- 
fore: Mr.  Averill  is  so  close-mouthed.  His  wife 
was  Sar’  Abby  Kelton.  Why,  I used  to  go  to 
school  with  her  at  Hebron  Academy.  I knew 
her,  root  and  branch.  I don’t  want  to  say  any- 
thing against  those  that  are  dead  and  gone,  and 
there  wasn’t  anything  against  her,  as  you  might 
say.  Keltons  were  Keitons,  and  you  couldn’t  ex- 
pect anything  different.  I couldn’t  feel  to  marry 
Sar’  Abbv  Kelton’s  husband.  Maybe  it  is  ridicu- 
lous. I don’t  expect  a man  would  understand  it, 
but  a woman  is  very  apt  to  judge  a man  bv  his 
women  folks.  I’m  glad  Martha  happened  to 
come  over  last  night,  so  I hadn’t  any  hesitation 
about  poor  old  Ichabod’s  tobacco.  No,  Luther, 
you  can’t  be  sure  that  I should  have  done  just  so 
anyway,  because  I ain’t.  I do  feel  happy  to  have 
it  settled  so  comfortable.  I hope  he  won’t  take 
it  hard ; and  I don’t  believe  he  will.  Sar’  Abby 
Keltou’s  husband ! There’s  one  thing  about  it 
that  worries  me  a little,  and  I can’t  help  it,  though 
I know  it’s  mean-spirited  and  foolish — I’m  afraid 
folks  won't  know  I’ve  had  a chance.” 


TIJUCA. 

I.-DE  PROFUNDI9. 

A dell,  deep  in  the  hollow  of  the  hills; 

Full  of  all  sweetest  scents  and  sounds,  I know ; 
Through  bending  grasses  beautiful  streams  flow. 
And  lovely  foliage  all  the  garden  fills. 

Bright  are  the  flowers ; yet  a deep  dread  kills 
My  joy  in  them.  I like  not  dells ; too  low 
Is  this  fuir  garden  where  sweet  flowers  grow. 
A thirsty  eagerness  my  spirit  thrills 
To  seek  the  mountain-tops;  a soul  should  dwell 
Always  upon  the  heights,  where  keen  the  air, 
Not  scented  with  this  perfume  all  too  sweet. 
The  sun  has  set  already  in  the  dell ; 

Yet  see ! it  still  is  shining  higher,  where 
With  eager  longing  I would  turn  my  feet! 

II. — AUF  DER  I It)  I IE. 

Tijuca  a deep  dell,  too  low  for  thee? 

Nay,  come  with  me  close  to  its  outer  rim. 
Look  down.  This  pretty  garden  all  too  trim 
To  thy  sick  fancy,  see  how  it  may  be 
At  once  both  low  and  high.  Thou  hast  the  key 
To  its  security,  while  mountains  grim, 

To  tempt  thee  higher,  tower  above  its  brim. 

A thousand  feet  below  us  moans  the  sea ; 

A thousand  feet  below  us  moans  and  toils 
The  feverish  city.  Poor  mistaken  soul, 

Thou  hast  both  peace  and  hope!  Let  not  thy 
heart 

Cry  out  too  quickly,  wound  in  the  dark  coils 
Of  subtle  Fate.  Thou  seest  a nobler  goal; 
Already  on  the  heights  perchance  thou  art. 

Alice  Wellington  Rollins. 
Tijuca,  near  Rio  db  Jankibo. 


A GALLANT  ARMORER. 

Quite  six  feet  tall,  well  built,  looking,  notwith- 
standing his  fifty-nine  years,  still  agile,  and  of 
that  sparer  build  belonging  to  the  Spanish  race, 
is  Antonio  Williams,  who  is  to-day  armorer  in  the 
United  States  Navy,  and  now  on  duty  in  the  cor- 
vette Yantic.  Although  the  gale  of  the  ‘21st  of 
May  broke  into  the  larboard  bulwark  of  the  ship 
and  made  a wreck  of  everything  there,  the  star- 
board compartment,  on  the  deck,  where  the  small 
arms  are  stored,  escaped  damage.  The  storm 
tumbled  about  the  rifles  and  pistols  Williams  has 
uuder  his  charge,  rusted  locks  and  barrels,  and 
so  when  the  artist  made  a sketch  of  the  armorer 
he  was  still  engaged  in  oiling  and  furbishing  that 
littkj  arsenal  allotted  to  a man-of-war.  The  por- 
trait of  this  armorer  is  presented  as  that  of  a re- 
markably good  and  brave  man,  who,  having  pass- 
ed  through  many  perils,  has  always  showed  hon- 
orable conduct  and  pluck.  Williams  was  born 
in  Cadiz  in  1830,  his  father  having  been  a sea- 
man before  him.  In  1845  he  went  to  Cuba,  and 
the  same  year  left  the  island  and  became  a sail- 
maker’s  apprentice  in  New  York.  While  still  a 
lad  he  was  shanghaied,  put  on  a whaler,  served 
on  her  for  two  years,  and  was  left  on  one  of  the 
Sandwich  Islands  by  a rascally  captain. 

In  1865  Williams  entered  the  United  States 
Navy,  and  has  remained  in  it  ever  since,  his  steady 
service  commencing  in  1869.  Antonio  is  the  re- 
cipient of  the  large  gold  medal,  sent  him  in  1879 
by  the  United  States  government  for  brave  deeds 
while  forming  one  of  the  crew  of  the  unfortunate 
U.S.N.  steamer  Huron , wrecked  off  the  coast  of 
North  Carolina  on  the  23d  of  November,  1877. 
The  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  in  sending  the  medal 
to  Antonio  Williams,  wrote  to  him  : “ It  is  nhowu 
in  evidence  that  upon  that  occasion,  the  wreck- 
ing of  the  U.S.N.  steamer  Huron , you  gave  up 


A COUNTRY  ROAD. 

Yellow  with  dust  it  sleeps  in  noonday’s  glare, 
Yellow  with  dust  it  stretches  far  away; 

On  the  mossed  wall  the  chipmunks  frisk  and  play. 
Where  golden  daisies  hioider  all  the  air. 

Now  nature  seems  to  dream  ’mid  Irugrunce  rure, 

For  summer  silence  holds  unbroken  swav, 

Till  round  the  bend  a creaking  wain  of  hay 
Comes  lumbering  down  the  drowsy  thoroi  ghlare. 
Then  all  is  still  again;  the  orchard  trees 
Are  motionless  as  the  distant  purple  hills 
On  which  the  shadows  of  the  white  clouds  rest, 
When  suddenly  the  while-flecked  clover  sens 
All  joyous  tremble,  while  the  bobolink  trills 
liis  wildest  melodies  with  sweet  unrest. 

U.  K.  M I NklTTlLtOK. 


A FOCRTII  OF  JULY  RETROSPECTION. 
U.  S.  “Uosh!  whose  couutry  is  this,  anyhow  7” 


whatever  chance  of  life  a foothold  upon  the 
wrecked  vessel  offered  by  taking  to  the  sea,  with 
Ensign  Young,  on  a small  balsa  in  the  attempt 
to  ..ai  ry  a line  to  the  shore  for  the  relief  of  your 
ship-mates.  The  effort  failed  by  the  shortness 
of  the  line.  Four  times  capsized  on  the  balsa, 
and  nearly  drowned,  you  reached  the  shore,  where, 
before  you  were  clear  of  the  undertow,  and  not- 
withstanding your  bruises  and  worn  condition, 
joining  hands  with  your  companion,  you  helped 
with  him  to  haul  two  men  out  of  the  water,  and 
afterward,  joining  hands  with  him  again,  and  run- 
ning back  into  the  surf,  hauled  out  two  more.  It 
is  also  shown  that  you  rendered  material  assist- 
ance to  the  weak  and  exhausted  men  whom  you 
had  saved.”  Then  the  Secretary  concludes,  “ For 
conduct  so  manly,  and  alike  honorable  to  your- 
self and  the  navy,  this  is  justly  recognized  by 
sending  you  the  gold  medal  of  the  Life-saving 
Service.”  In  addition  to  this  distinction  Williams 
received  a bronze  medal  from  the  Naval  Depart- 
ment. 

Asking  the  armorer  about  this  dreadful  ship- 
wreck, when  out  of  the  crew  of  the  Huron , num- 
bering 138  men,  only  34  were  saved,  Williams’s 
replies  were  very  simple  and  straightforward. 

“Did  you  think  you  would  reach  the  shore?” 
was  asked. 

*’  Yes,  I did ; and  every  time  the  sea  knocked 
me  off  the  balsa  I set  my  teeth  the  harder  to- 
gether, and  made  up  my  mind  to  do  my  best. 
You  know  what  a sea  can  do  with  the  Yantic. 
The  sea  off  that  coast  of  North  Carolina  would 
take  me  and  throw  me  clear  off  of  the  balsa,  and 
then  I would  have  to  get  back  again.  I was  very 
much  battered  and  bruised,  as  was  Mr.  Young, 
but  he  was  as  brave  as  you  ever  find  them.  If 
we  had  only  known  that  we  were  800  yards 
from  the  shore  we  might  have  done  better,  but 
we  could  not  see.  It  was  pitch  dark.  I said  to 
myself  the  wind  and  the  sea  must  fetch  us  up 
pomewheres  near  the  shore,  and  we  worked  about’ 
three  miles  of  a course  on  that  balsa  before  we 
struck  the  beach,  and  we  struck  it  hard,  I tell  you. 
Of  course  I must  have  been  used  up,  but  I didn’t 
know  it  then.  I was  so  glad  Mr.  Young  was 
saved.  I saw  more  work  to  do,  and  I forgot  the 
pains  in  my  back,  where  the  seas,  or  a spar,  or 
something  struck  me.  I was  three  months  in 
hospital  before  I got  all  over  it.  I never  was  a 
strong  man  after  it ; though  my  nerves  were  just 
as  good  as  ever,  but  I tell  you,  sir,  I do  not  want 
to  see  any  more  storms  like  that  of  the  Yantic 
in  May.  I been  to  sea  all  my  life,  and  that  was 
the  worst  storm.  I tell  you  what  help  us  ail,  the 
easy  way  the  officers  took  it.  No  fuss,  no  holloa- 
ing; they  just  pass  orders  through  the  captain  ; 
and  then  the  crew  was  young  ami  spry  and  jump 
like  cat9  at  the  work  to  do,  and  they  hung  on  it. 
I was  by  the  captain.  I see  how  nice  he  work 
the  ship.  He  was  a good  officer.  He  knew  just 
what  to  do;  but  I don’t  want  to  see  anything  of 
that  kind  again.  That  sea  spoil  all  my  guns.  It 
rust  them,  and  I have  been  trying  to  cleati  them 
up  ever  since.” 

Antonio  Williams  is  the  man,  when  it  was 
thought  that  the  Yantic  would  founder,  who 
strapped  on  his  medals,  and  declared  that  if  he 
went  down  he  would  still  carry  his  decorations 
for  manly  and  honorable  conduct  about  him. 
“That’s  the  belt  I put  them  in,  and  I wear  it  for 
three  days — until  the  medals  hurt  my  back.  The 
sea  make  the  bronze  medal  a little  green,  but  the 
gold  one  is  just  as  bright  as  w hen  my  adopted 


country  give  it  me’ 
took  some  oil  on  a nt 
very  rusty  rifle  barrel. 


and  then  Antonio  Williems 
and  tried  to  polish  off  a 


SWEET-BRIERS. 

Wear  I my  lady’s  picture?  Nay,  not  so. 

When  I anew  her  gracious  face  would  know, 
Down  through  t he  rain-washed  meadow-1  unis  I go 
To  where  the  wild  sweet-hriers  hud  and  Wow. 
There,  waiting  silent  in  half-wakened  moms, 

Lo,  my  dear  lady  stands  revealed  to  me. 

Amid  the  dewy  blooms  herself  I trace, 

Both  bend  and  wuver  witli  the  same  sweet  grace. 
The  same  shy  flushes  burn  on  each  fait  lace, 

And  botli  do  blossom  in  a sheltered  pi.ice. 

What  snv  you,  that  “the  brier  rose  hath  thorns"? 
Still  holds'lhc  semblance,  so  iu  truth 


THEODORE  DWIGHT  WOOLSEY. 

The  college  Presidents  to  whom  the  oid  Yalen- 
sians  look  hack  with  most  love  anti  veneration 
are  the  Dwights  and  those  who  are  of  them  ; and 
of  all  the  teachers  and  governors  that  have  conic 
from  that  noted  family,  the  old  man  who  is  just 
dead  at  the  age  of  eighty-eight  is  the  one  whose 
name  means  most  to  the  majority  of  the  living 
alumni.  Every’  year  from  1871  until  1887  the 
graduates  of  Yale  during  Commencement  week 
went  to  the  cx-Prcaident’s  house,  and  heard  a 
cheery  word  of  welcome  from  the  man  who  had 
spent  a long  life  under  the  elms  of  New  Haven. 
In  1888  he  was  too  weak  to  meet  his  friends  ; and 
this  year,  after  a hard  twelve-month  struggle,  he 
is  dead. 

Theodore  Dwight  Woolsey  was  not  only  one  of 
the  great  teachers  of  the  day  when  denomina- 
tiotmlistn  and  education  went  together,  but  he 
was  a liberal  leader  in  a movement  which  has 
unshackled  the  intellectual  work  of  the  colleges, 
and  has  dignified  the  task  of  instruction.  He 
and  Mark  Hopkins,  of  Williams  College,  preach- 
ers as  they  were,  were  teachers  first.  They  were 
contemporaries,  and  distinctly  different  from  their 
theological  predecessors.  Woolsey’s  nature  was 
not  chilled  or  warped  by  Puritan  austerity.  He 
loved  ltis  kind,  and  was  a preacher  of  the  gospel 
which  lifts  the  gloom  from  human  souls.  The 
quality  which  made  him  a teacher  rather  than  a 
theologian  like  the  long  line  of  his  predecessors 
brought  him  closer  in  contact  with  the  young  and 
modern  life  of  Yale,  both  graduate  and  under- 
graduate. The  old  traditions  of  the  college  had 
governed  with  a strong  hand  from  its  foundation 
l»v  the  ten  ministers  of  the  Connecticut  colony  in 
1700  until  nearly  the  middle  of  the  present  cen- 
tury. Ministers  still  rule  the  college,  but  the 
ministers  who  were  educated  under  President 
Woolsey  nre  not  the  mighty  theologians  that  went 
befote  them. 

Dr.  Woolsey  was  born  in  New  York,  October 
; 81,  1801.  His  father  was  a merchant  of  the  city ; 
his  mother  was  Elizabeth,  the  sister  of  Dr.  Timo- 
thy Dwigiit,  the  President  of  Yale.  When  Wool- 
sey was  nineteen  years  old,  in  1820,  he  was  grad- 
uated. He  was  counted  even  then  a great  Greek, 
and  after  a year’s  study  of  law  he  put  himself 
• in  training  for  the  congenial  career  which  had 
been  marked  out  for  him.  He  pursued  theology 
' at  Princeton  for  two  years,  and  then,  in  1828, 
was  appointed  tutor  at  Yale.  He  was  licensed 
to  preach  in  1825,  but  he  never  was  the  incum- 
bent of  any  other  pulpit  than  that  of  his  college. 
He  was  destined  for  the  Greek  professorship,  and 
in  order  to  prepare  himself  for  his  duties,  he 


n ring,  sir  ?” 


STEWARD.  “ Did  you  ....K,  . , , V1 

SMITH  KINS.  ‘Wing!  wather.  Got  an  engagement  on  deck  this  morning  with  .Mi«« 

Your  infernal  steamer  wobbles  wound  so,  I can't  awunge  my  hair.  Take  this  bottle  of  ..it  to 
captain  and  ask  him  to  throw  it  overboard,  and  see  if  it  won’t  get  the  Atlantic  quiet  enough  lor  a 
awange  my  toilet.” 
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examination  of  the  assets  reported  by  this  concern 
will  show  that  the  current  quotation  of  the  stork 
about  18,  represents  a quite  conservative  valiu! 
tion  of  them.  The  sugar  refineries  stock  has 
fluctuated  between  128$  and  112,  dosing  at  ll‘|t 
its  natural  fluctuations  having  been  exaggerat^i 
in  the  fall  to  112  by  rumor  of  an  adverse  decision 
by  the  General  Term  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  the 
case  of  one  of  its  affiliated  companies.  The  de- 
cision is  not  out  yet,  and  if  unfavorable,  will 
doubtless  be  appealed  ; but  court  decisions  ami 
lawsuits  are  to  the  trust  stocks  what  railroad 
associations  and  conferences  are  to  the  railroad 
stocks;  they  furnish  speculators  with  the  means 
of  starting  rumors  to  affect  prices,  and  such  m- 
mors  will  be  used  from  time  to  time,  so  long  u 
they  are  found  to  be  effective. 

Notwithstanding  the  railroad  disputes  at  the 
W est,  with  consequent  reductions  of  rates,  general 
trade  looks  well,  and  the  crops  promise  to  be  very 
satisfactory.  Trade  reports  are  in  most  depart- 
ments good,  and  there  is  general  expectation  of  a 
profitable  business  this  fall.  The  development 
of  the  country,  South  as  well  as  West,  continues 
without  check,  and  everything  points  to  an  act  ire 
demand  for  money  before  long.  The  recent  ex- 
ports of  gold,  about  $20,000,000  in  the  five  weeks 
ending  with  June  29th,  have  left  the  New  fork- 
banks  with  a surplus  reserve  of  about  #7,600, nun, 
which  is  little  more  than  a third  of  what  it  was 
last  year,  but  double  the  surplu9  of  1887.  The 
figures  are  low  enough  to  muke  hankers  thought- 
ful, and  to  turn  attention  once  more  to  the  idle 
hoard  in  the  Treasury,  which  now  amounts  to 
#70,000,000,  in  addition  to  some  $78,0oo,no0 
held  for  redemption  of  bank-notes  surrendered. 
For  the  moment  money  is  easy,  but  no  one  can 
say  how  suddenly  it  will  become  dearer  when 
the  crops  begin  to  move.  The  Treasury  is  watch- 
ed by  every  one  interested  in  financial  matters, 
as  it  has  been  for  so  many  years,  and  the  usual 
hope  is  indulged  that  it  will  make  its  disburse- 
ments timely  as  well  as  liberal.  Is  this  reason- 
able hope  to  be  disappointed  ? 

H.  J.  MACDONALD. 

New  York,  Thursday.  July  4, 18SB. 


THREE  REBELLIONS  A DAY. 

Turku  rebellions,  obstinate,  though  bloodless,  occur 
In  the  stomach  of  the  dyspeptic  who  partakes  of  food 
thrice  a day.  The  digestive  organ  refuses  on  each  oc- 
casion to  perform  the  duty  assigned  to  ft  by  catore, 
and  trouble  ensues.  How  discipline,  how  regulate  it* 
Simply  with  a wineglassfnl  of  the  genial  invigorant 
and  appetizer,  Hostetler’s  Stomach  Bitters,  before 
each  meal  nnd  before  retiring.  Digestion  will,  after 
a conrse  of  this  pleasant  regulator,  become  easy,  aad 
its  forerunner,  nppeiite,  also  improve.  Nervoii.-rie-e 
and  iusomnla,  always  induced  by  chronic  dyspepsia, 
will  disappear  with  its  disappearance  thus  insured, 
and  constipation  nnd  biliousness,  its  usual  attendants, 
also  take  their  leave.  Not  only  will  the  system  ac- 
quire strength,  but  also  snhstance  by  a more  perfect 
assiinilatiou  of  the  food.  Rhennintiem,  malarial  and 
kidney  complaint,  nnd  nenraigia  yield  to  the  Bitters 

-M*f«*.] 


Wiirn  baity  was  sick,  we  gave  her  Castoria. 
When  she  was  a Child,  she  cried  for  Castoria, 
When  she  became  Miss,  she  clung  to  Castoria 
When  she  had  Children,  sire  gave  them  Castoria. - 

. Id*-] 


ADVICE  TO  MOTHERS. 

Mrs.  WiNsnow’s  Soothing  Strop  should  always  be 
nsed  for  children  teething.  It  soothes  the  child,  soft- 
ens the  gums,  allays  all  pain,  cures  wind  colic,  and  is 
the  beat  remedy  fo'r  diarrhoea.  26c.  a bottle.-fidr.] 


“BROWN’S  HOUSEHOLD  PANACEA," 
Tuk  Grrat  Pain  Rklirtrk, 

For  Internal  and  External  Pains.  Rheumatism,  Pain  in 
Stomach,  Bowels, orSide,  Colic,  Diarrhoea, Cold*,Spniiw, 
Bums, Scalds, Cramps, and  Brnises,2Sca  bottle.-f.4ds-] 


Impfriai.  Grancm. — The  safest,  moat  reliable,  and 
wholesome  Food  for  Infants  and  Children.  A nour- 
ishing, strengthening,  and  delicious  Fi>od  for  nnrsuif 
Mothers,luvalids,Convaleecenti«,aiid  the  Aged. —[An., 


I’SE  BROWN’S  CAMPHORATED  SA  PONACEOl’S 
DENTIFRICE  for  the  TEETH.  DELICIOUS.  S*. 
—[Adc.] 


CORNELL’S  BENZOIN  COSMETIC  SOAP 
Keeps  the  skin  soft,  white,  and  healthful.  S8  cents. 
Ail  Druggists,  or  P.  O.  Box  2148,  New  York.— [Adr.] 


Untii.  the  blood  is  cleansed  of  impurities,  it  is  use- 
less to  attempt  the  cure  of  any  disease.  Rheumatism, 
which  is  traceable  to  an  acid  in  the  blood,  has  been 
enred,  in  numerous  cases,  by  the  use  of  Ayer’s  Sarsa- 
parilla, exterunl  treatment  being  of  no  avail  —fd*.] 
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Greek  learning  made  him  chairman  of  the  Ameri- 
can Committee  of  the  Revisers  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment; this  was  from  1871  to  1881,  after  his  re- 
tirement from  the  presidency  of  the  college. 

In  1860  he  published  his  first  work  of  general 
interest  and  importance,  the  Introduction  to  the 
Study  of  Jnternnt ional  Lnic.  The  revised  edition, 
published  in  1879,  is  still  a clear  and  full  enuncia- 
tion of  the  principles  that  govern  the  dealings  of 
nations  with  one  another,  and  the  work  is  not 
only  a text-book,  but  an  authority.  In  1869  he 
published  a volume  of  Essays  on  Divorce  and  Di- 
vorce Legislation,  with  sjncial  reference  to  the 
United  States.  This  work  greatly  stimulated  the 
agitation  for  a uniform  national  divorce  law  in 
this  country.  In  1874,  after  the  death  of  Dr. 
Francis  Lieber,  Dr.  Woolsey  edited  the  Civil 
Liberty  and  Self-Government , and  the  Manual  of 
Political  Ethics.  In  1877  he  published  Political 
Science,  and  in  1880  Communism  and  Socialism. 
His  first  religious  work, except  sermons  and  ad- 
dresses, was  published  in  1871,  the  year  of  his 
resignation  of  the  presidency,  after  a service  of  a 
quarter  of  a century : it  was  The  Religion  of  the 
Past  and  the  Future. 

Yalensians  will  remember  their  old  president, 
however,  as  a preacher.  He  was  a man  of  re- 
markable physical  and  intellectnal  power  and 
vitality,  and  this  is  visible  through  the  sermons 
and  college  addresses  which  gave  him  his  greatest 
fame.  In  his  prime  lie  was  counted  as  one  of 
the  great  preachers  of  the  couutry. 

Dr.  VV oolsey  died  on  the  first  of  this  month. 
The  end  had  been  coming  for  a year.  For  several 
months  the  body,  once  remarkable  for  its  vigor, 
grew  to  be  so  weak  that  some  member  of  his 
family  always  accompanied  the  venerable  man 
when  he  went  for  his  daily  wulk.  Three  weeks 
before  his  death  he  went  with  his  daughter  to 
pay  a farewell  visit  to  the  campus  and  the  col- 
lege buildings.  Sixty-four  of  the  eighty-eight 
years  of  his  life  had  been  spent  at  Yale.  From 
the  beginning  of  iiis  freshman  year  until  his 
death  he  had  lived  only  nine  years  outside  its 
walls. 


THE  WEEK  IN  WALL  STREET. 

The  composure  of  Wall  Street  has  been  rudely 
shaken  since  last  week,  and  Western  railroad 
stocks  closed  on  the  eve  of  the  national  holiday 
two  to  three  points  lower  than  last  Thursday,  with 
Atchison  down  as  much  as  5$  per  cent.  ‘This  is 
not  due  to  the  working  of  the  money  market,  for 
there  has  been  none  of  the  stringency  which  was 
regarded  as  quite  possible  in  passing  from  June 
to  July.  Demand  loans  on  railroad  collateral 
did  not  go  above  5 per  cent.,  and  money  was 
abundant  yesterday  afternoon  at  3 per  cent. ; nor 
lias  there  been  any  increase  of  caution  on  the 
part  of  money-lenders.  Tiie  shipment  of  gold 
on  Saturday  was  less  than  half  of  the  preceding 
week,  and  foreign  exchange  lias  ruled  easier,  so 
that  further  gold  shipments  have  scarcely  entered 
into  calculation.  The  decline  began  with  what 
seemed  to  be  an  attack  upon  Atchison  in  Boston, 
accompanied  by  a renewal  of  old  rumors  that  the 
road  would  soon  pass  into  the  hands  of  a receiver, 
and  the  sales  have  been  continued  in  spite  of  as- 
surances that  these  rumors  were  unfounded.  It 
must,  however,  be  said  that  money  seems  to  have 
been  more  active  in  Boston  than  here,  and  this 
may  have  had  something  to  do  witii  the  pressing 
for  sale  of  this  particular  stock.  The  weakness 
of  Atchison  led  to  large  sales  of  it  by  speculative 
holders,  and  this  stock  lias  gone  before  all  others 
both  in  exteut  of  decline  and  volume  of  transac- 
tions. 

The  difficulties  among  the  St.  Puul  and  Chi- 
cago railroads  and  tne  members  of  the  Interstate 
Railway  Association  have  also  become  sharper, 
if  not  actually  greater,  and  Chicago  operators 
have  sold  heavily  for  a decline,  not  without  su»- 
picions  in  this  market  that  there  has  been  con- 
certed action  between  speculators  and  railroad 
officials.  Such  suspicions,  however,  are  part  of 
the  stock  in  trade  of  Wall  Street,  ami  it  is  useless 
to  dwell  upon  them  in  face  of  the  known  diffi- 
culties of  the  railroad  problem  in  the  region* 
traversed  by  the  roads  referred  to.  More  impor- 
tant, for  the  moment,  is  the  fact  that  the  temper 
of  the  market  lias  changed  ; from  being  high  and 
hopeful,  as  it  was  a week  ago,  it  lias  become  crit- 
ical and  nervous,  and  discussions  which  scarcely 
ruffled  it  ten  days  since  have  this  week  seemed 
to  it  of  great  and  fresh  importance.  Many  causes, 
doubtless,  have  contributed  to  tins  sudden  change 
of  feeling;  perhaps  the  weakness  of  Atchison 
more  than  any  single  thing,  and  the  continuance 
of  hot,  damp  weatiier  in  this  city  has  certainly 
done  something  to  make  local  speculators  more 
susceptible  to  unfavorable  news  and  rumors. 
The  railroad  difficulties  themselves  have  been  ap- 
preciated for  some  time,  and  those  who  are  most 
directly  charged  with  tiie  task  of  adjusting  them 
have  not  abandoned  their  labors,  nor  lias  tiie  con- 
fidence of  holders  of  stocks  given  wav.  The 
latest  rumors  yesterday  were  less  bearish,  and 
coming  at  the  same  time  with  the  return  of  ease 
in  money,  they  reminded  people  here  that  recov- 
ery is  often  as  sudden  as  the  decline.  But  the 
duluess  of  Wall  Street  has  been  dispelled,  and  by 
the  familiar  means  of  lower  prices.  The  sym- 
pathetic decline  in  the  rest  of  the  market  was 
quite  moderate. 

The  dealings  in  trust  stocks  continue  to  be  ac- 
tive, and  indeed  lead  trust  is  the  most  active  tiling 
in  the  market.  The  public  has  not  yet  shown 
signs  of  wearying  of  this  new  variety  of  stock, 
though  it  is  constantly  reminded  of  the  great  op- 
portunities afforded  to  insiders  to  realize  hand- 
somely in  cash  upon  their  properties.  With  all 
the  drawbacks  incident  to  stocks  of  which  the 
amount  is  not  officially  certified,  the  speculative 
public  has  found  a congenial  employment  in  buy- 
ing and  selling  the  trusts,  in  which  they  believe 
there  is  both  intrinsic  value  nnd  a profitable  busi- 
ness carried  on.  One  more  has  been  added  to 
this  group — the  American  Cattle  Trust — and  an 
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spent  three  years  in  studying  and  travelling  in 
Germany,  France,  and  Italy.  During  these  jour- 
nevings  he  began  the  collection  of  his  famous 
library  of  Greek  literature,  which  he  recently  pre- 
sented to  the  Yale  library. 

He  was  appointed  to  the  chair  of  Greek  in  1831, 
and  within  two  years  began  his  active  literary 
work,  which  continued  for  half  a century.  Among 
his  earlier  students  was  Senator  Evarts,  who  at 
an  alumni  dinner  announced  that  President  Wool- 
gey  and  he  knew  more  Greek  than  any  other  two 
men  in  the  country.  For  fifteen  years  Woolsey 
devoted  himself  entirely  to  the  Greek  language 
and  literature.  He  did  not  publish  any  original 
works  in  the  language,  but  he  edited  the  Alcestis 
of  Euripides,  the  Antigone  of  Sophocles,  the  Pro- 
metheus of  /Kschylus,  the  Electra  of  Sophocles, 
and  the  Gorgias  of  Plato.  Iiis  notes  were  not  so 
abundant  as  those  made  by  more  modern  editors, 
but  the  text  was  accurate,  and  the  Woolsey  edi- 


tions were  the  hand-books  of  the  Greek  plays  in 
the  most  of  American  colleges. 

In  1846,  after  a service  of  fifteen  years  in  the 
Greek  chair,  Dr.  Woolsey  was  made  President  of 
the  college.  His  fame  as  an  educator,  aiid  the 
affection  with  which  he  was  reganled  by  the  stu- 
dents under  him,  gave  a great  impetus  to  the  in- 
stitution. It  was  under  Woolsey  that  Yale  made 
its  first  strong  steps  toward  becoming  a universi- 
ty, and  President  Dwight’s  task  is  the  lighter  for 
the  work  that  was  accomplished  by  his  prede- 
cessor. 

After  his  election  to  the  presidency.  Dr.  Wool- 
sey’s  literary  work  became  more  original.  His 
discourses  on  education  and  his  sermons  were 
generally  delivered  at  college  Commencements 
and  in  the  chapel,  but  he  especially  delighted  in 
writing  on  international  law,  political  and  social 
science,  and  on  religious  topics.  He  was  not,  how- 
ever, to  escape  wholly  from  his  first  love,  for  his 
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THE  RENAISSANCE  OF  STAINED  GLASS. 

&n  American  Crittmjil). 

BY  CHARLES  DE  KAY. 


J)ERE  one  to  analyze  the  pleasure  that 
falls,  like  gentle  music  on  the  ears,  into 
the  eyes  that  regard  a window  of  stain- 
ed glass  of  the  best  quality,  for  a cer- 
tainty the  greater  part  of  that  pleasure 
would  be  found  in  the  colors.  There  is 
an  effort  in  examining  the  subject  of  a 
window ; the  discovery  that  very  fine 
drawing  is  there  does  not  quicken  the 
pulse.  For  composition  the  field  is  restricted;  but  I question 
whether  the  artist  who  shows  great  cleverness  in  disposing  his 
figures  on  that  field  is  really  thanked.  The  sensuous  impression 
of  rich  or  beautifully  clear  colors  overweighs  all 
other  considerations  to  such  an  extent  that  in  some 
cases,  particularly  in  ancient  glass  windows,  bad 
drawing,  even  distorted  figures,  and  worse  compo- 
sition, go  unrebuked,  while  we  revel  in  the  art  that 
turns  the  bare  daylight  into  a coruscation  of  hues. 

Stained  glass,  therefore,  corresponds  more  to 
the  colorist  wing  of  the  painting  art  than  to  that 
composed  of  painters  who  excel  in  drawing.  An 
artist  who  is  a colorist  ought,  other  things  being 
equal,  to  be  a better  workman  in  stained  glass  than 
his  colder,  more  scientifically  correct  brother.  De- 
lacroix and  Monticelli 
might  have  excelled  in' 
the  art,  when  Ingres 
and  Bouguereau  would 
not  have  reached  the 
. level  demanded  by  con- 
noisseurs. But,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  the 
workmen  or  artists 
who  have  striven  to 
uphold  this  important 
branch  of  the  fine  arts 
in  Europe  during  the 
present  ceutury  have 
not  had  that' instinctive 
. love  for  color,  that  nat- 
ural and  often  irration- 
al pleasure  in  the  use 
of  rich  and  brilliant 
hues  which  is  common- 
ly meant  by  the  term 
colorist.  None  of  them 
have  used  the  colors  of 
glass  as  a tone-master 
uses  music.  Indeed, 
the  colorist  in  his  ex- 
treme example  is  a 
rather  recent  product 
of  the  arts,  for  never 
heretofore  have  artists 
reached  fume  with  so 
little  attention  to  form, 
so  much  insistence  on 
color,  as  Delacroix, 

Diaz,  Monticelli  for 
Europe,  La  Farge, 

Whistler,  Albert  Ryder 
for  America.  When, 
prior  to  this  age,  has 
an  artist  dared,  as 
Whistler  has,  to  exhib- 
it simple  notes  of  un- 
blended color  side  by 
side  like  his  famous 
“ nocturnes  ” in  black 
and  gold,  silver  and 
gray,  .and  so  forth? 

We  see  by  this,  there- 
fore, that  the  age  has 
been  preparing  itself 
for  some  departure 
from  old  precedents  in 
those  branches  of  the 
fine  arts  which  espe- 
cially favor  color  and 
the  colorist. 

The  traveller  who 
takes  with  him  the  gift 
of  appreciation  is  like 
to  find  his  heart  beat- 
ing fast  when  he  sets 
foot  iu  a town  like 
Chartres.  Its  old  walls 
yet  visible  iu  spots ; 
its  sluggish  river,  over 
which  lean  the  washer- 
women from  quaint 
sheds  green  and  yellow 
with  moss  and  lichens ; 
its  steep  streets  and 
views  across  the  fertile 
plains  of  the  heart  of 
France,  are  by  them- 
selves worthy  of  leis- 
urely enjoy  meut.  But 
the  cathedral  and  other 
churches  of  Chartres 
dntw  one  from  the 
town  itself.  And,  once 
in  the  cathedral,  it  is 
the  stained  glass  that 
holds  the  eye  and  en- 
; raptures  . tlie  soul. 

Haarlem  may  boast  its 
. amazing  Organ,  Am- 
sterdam its  old  mas- 
tersv  St.  Peter’s  the 
mighty  wall  spaces  in- 
crusted  with  mosaics ; 

But  Chartres  can  also 


smile  secure  while  it  realizes  the  glories  of  its  historic  past  and 
the  glories  of  its  surviving  windows. 

The  cathedral  has  146  windows,  containing  some  1400  sub- 
jects ; other  sanctuaries  in  the  charming  old  town  have  fine  glass 
in  plenty.  Rouen,  Rheiras,  Caen,  Poitiers,  Tours,  Auxerre,  Cler- 
mont have  more  or  less  glass  of  the  thirteenth,  fourteenth,  and 
fifteenth  centuries.  No  other  country  has  such  a display.  If 
there  is  any  soundness  in  the  reasoning  that  the  place  where  most 
of  a given  kind  of  art  survives  is  likely,  iu  the  absence  of  proof 
of  its  former  existence  in  greater  quantity  elsewhere,  to  be  the 
home  of  its  original  development,  it  is  plain  that  northern  France 
and  the  French  Netherlands  must  be  the  home  of  stained  glass. 
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Were,  then,  the  makers  of  the  lovely  windows  of  Chartres  and 
her  sister  cathedrals  colorists  ? Assuredly  they  were,  but  not  such 
colorists  as  we  have  to-day.  Their  work  has  a grand  simplicity, 
a naivete  that  is  touching,  but  it  affects  one  like  the  music  of 
certain  old  composers,  which  is  iudeed  rich  after  a fashion,  as 
compared  with  other  old  music,  but  wus  made  for  instruments  of 
small  compass  or  an  orchestra  of  few  pieces,  and  cannot  be  fairly 
compared  with  the  splendid  results  of  modern  masters.  Thirty 
years  ago  Didron  and  Lafaye,  of  Paris,  offered  so  much  finer 
glass  than  ordinary  makers  that  English  and  American  firms  imi- 
tated them  as  soon  as  the  Paris  Exposition  brought  the  workmen 
of  the  different  nations  in  contact.  In  this  country,  until  a few 
years  ago,  churches  were  content  to  buy  crude 
imitations  of  poor  work  by  these  learned  men ; 
poor  because  they  lacked  the  sense  of  color,  and 
were  tied  to  conventional  imitations  of  the  old 
designs. 

Certain  English  artists  were  the  first  to  break 
away,  be  it  said  to  their  honor,  from  the  juiceless 
style  of  Paris  and  Brussels.  From  them  much 
glass  came  and  still  comes  to  America.  At  first 
the  English  glass  had  the  merit  of  boldness  und 
individuality,  although  always  weak  iu  color  and 
affected  iu  design.  Previous  to  Rossetti,  awk- 
ward figures  and  ex- 
pressions that  reflect- 
ed a certain  rudeness 
and  disdain  were  com- 
mon in  English  win- 
dows; after  the  pre* 
Raphaelite  movement 
a breath  of  genuine 
art  blew  for  a little, 
and  stained  glass  felt 
the  reviving  influence. 
So  far  as  the  United 
States  is  concerned, 
however,  the  vitality 
of  the  British  move- 
ment exhausted  itself 
long  before  it  reached 
our  shores.  s We  have 
suffered  from  the  dri- 
est, stiftest  work  from 
France  and  Belgium, 
the  most  affected  and 
juiceless  products  of 
English  workmen  iu 
glass. 

Such,  however,  is 
the  respect  of  the 
Protestant  clergy  of 
the  United  States  for 
art  work  admired  in 
England,  such  the  zeal 
of  their  Catholic 
brethren  in  Christ  fur 
art  work  popular  in 
Belgium  and  Italy, 
that  native  artists  of 
the  highest  merit 
found  it  haid  to  obtain 
a foothold  in  churches 
where  these  conscien- 
tious but  wearisome 
products  of  Europe  fill 
window  after  window. 
They  remind  one  of 
the  religious  pictures 
on  copper  destined  for 
Mexico  aud  South 
America,  which  used 
to  be  fabricated  in 
vast  quantities  at  Mad- 
rid for  export  tothc  be- 
nighted Indies.  Mak- 
ing exception  of  the 
windows  from  Mr.  W. 
Morris,  there  is  no  in- 
dividuality to  them ; 
one  sees  that  they  can 
be  ordered  by  the 
gross.  They  add  no- 
thing to  the  artistic 
impression  of  the  ser- 
vices. None  of  them 
delight  nor  soften  the 
worshipper ; they  are 
powerless  to  lead  men 
by  way  of  the  refine- 
ments that  address  the 
nobler  senses  to  that 
religious  calm  filled 
with  a glow  which  sen- 
sitive people  experi- 
ence before  the  old 
glass  made  by  the  lit- 
tle masters  of  Europe. 

Why — such  wus  the 
question  that  forced  it- 
self upon  me  as  1 once 
stood  iu  Chartres — 
cannot  the  makers  in 
the  present  century 
equal  the  work  of  the 
grand  period  of  6tained 
glass  when  they  have 
the  advantages  of  a 
much  larger  palette  of 
colors,  when  the  chem- 
ical reactions  of  pig- 
ments under  heat  are 
far  bctier  known,  the 
glass  itself  infinitely 
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purer,  the  materials  for  making  it  far  more  abundant  and  varied, 
the  science  of  painting  and  the  laws  of  perspective  more  thorough- 
ly published  ? Shall  we  agree  with  Professor  Edmond  Levy,  of 
Rouen,  that  no  one  can  produce  art  lit  for  ecclesiastical  buildings 
whose  character  is  not  level  with  the  spiritual  ideal  attributed  to 
Fra  Angelico  ? The  rudeness  and  irreligion  of  the  centuries  that 
produced  the?  glass  forbid.  The  lives  of  the  makers  of  cathedrals 
forbid,  of  the  men  who  carved  the  statuary  that  clothes  their 
porches,  doorways,  and  fa9ades  like  colossal  lace.  That  amiable 
theory  is  naught  before  the  opposition  they  made  to  Churchmen, 
nay,  before  the  rank  paganism  of  artists  and  artisans  of  all  Chris- 
tian ages,  not  excluding  our  own,  but  more  particularly  of  the 
period  under  discussion.  Standing  in  the  vast  nave  watching  the 
wonderful  rose-window  as  the  sun’s  position  changes,  the  convic- 
tion comes  that  the  men  who  wrought  in  glass  were  indeed  greater 
artists,  but  not  necessarily  souls  of  deeper  religious  fervor,  than 
their  descendants  in  Europe  to-day. 

At  that  time  I had  not  studied  what  Americans  were  doing  in 
stained  glass,  and  did 
not  dream  that  in 
order  to  find  men 
who  approach  the 
old  glass-painters  in 
worth  I had  merely 
to  return  to  my  native 
land. 

A veritable  renais- 
sance has  occurred 
in  the  United  States 
quietly  and  by  nor- 
mal means,  which  is 
fully  as  defined  as 
the  advance  of  en- 
graving on  wood, 
though  naturally  less 
understood.  Where- 
as the  engraving  is 
by  the  nature  of  its 
existence  a popular, 
wide  - spreading  art 
carried  to  every  ham- 
let and  farm-house 
by  the  magazines,  the 
stained  glass  window 
cannot  be  reproduced 
so  as  to  show  its  chief 
and  vital  qualities. 

Even  a colored  print 
of  it  would  be  a 
makeshift.  It  has 
not  the  chance  of  oil- 
painting — to  be  car- 
ried from  city  to  city 
on  canvas,  and  thus 
appear  before  new 
audiences  to  tell  what 
story  it  may  have. 

Nor  is  it  likely  that 
museums  of  the  fine 
arts  will  ever  show 
much  stained  glass  in 
this  country,  owing 
to  the  necessity  they 
are  under  of  getting 
all  the  light  they  cau 
for  their  other  collec- 
tions. In  Rouen,  it 
is  true,  the  charming 
little  museum  has 
given  shelter  to  some 
curious  old  windows 
depicting  the  tragic 
legend  of  “Sir  Hugh, 
or  the  Jew’s  Daugh- 
ter.” As  the  Scottish 
ballad  has  it : 

“ She’s  led  him  in 
through  ae  dark 
door, 

And  sae  has  she 
through  mine ; 

She’s  laid  him  on  a 
dressing-table, 

And  stickit  him 
like  a swine." 

But  in  Rouen  the 
museum  has  been  es- 
tablished in  an  old 
monastery,  and  some 
window  spaces  in  the 
cloisters  can  be  used 
without  detriment  to 
the  light.  Alas  1 we 
have  no  old  monas- 
teries short  of  Cali- 
fornia. It  would  not 
be  so  with  us.  No, 
the  stained  glass  win- 
dow goes  into  the 
church  or  luxurious 
dwelling  to  live  its 
individual  life,  seen 
only  by  a limited 
number  of  people. 

Hence  the  little  stir 
that  has  been  made 
about  American 
glass.  Unless  their 
attention  is  directed 
to  them  by  persons 
who  know  what  has 
been  accomplished 

here  and  where  the  windows  are,  foreign  observers  may  live  for  a 
long  time  among  us  without  becoming  aware  of  our  claims  in  stain- 
ed glass — supposing  always  that  they  are  of  sufficient  knowledge 
and  fairness  to  appreciate  what  they  see.  As  a rule,  they  are  ac- 
customed to  the  crude  color  of  Bavarian,  Belgian,  and  French  mod- 
ern gluss,  or  to  the  sad,  ineffectual  glass  of  England,  and  are  not 
capable  of  understanding  our  advance.  Exceptions  to  the  rule 
exist,  however,  and  they  have  admitted  that  Europe  offers  nothing 
to  compare  with  the  product  of  our  shops. 

Be  it  noted  that  the  greatest  success  has  attended  the  efforts  of 
that  artist  who  is  the  greatest  colorist  in  the  band  of  earnest  work- 
ers striving  after  perfection  in  this  beautiful  art.  Thus  it  will 
hardly  be  challenged  that  as  •>  colorist  John  La  Farge  is  first  in 
America — if,  indeed,  any  European  can  be  placed  beside  him. 

The  rose-window  in  the  dining-hall  of  the  Union  League  Club, 
the  glass  in  the  hall  and  on  the  stairway  of  the  late  W.  H.  Vander- 
bilt’s house,  several  windows  in  the  southern  wall  of  the  Church 
of  the  Ascension^Je^h  Street  and  Fiftfc  Avenue,  the  glorious 


effects  of  the  window  at  North  Easton,  Mass.,  in  memory  of  Helen 
Ames,  which  was  shown  in  New  York,  are  sufficient  to  place  Mr. 
La  Farge  at  the  head  of  our  fast-increasing  body  of  window-design- 
ers. To  appreciate  the  force  of  Louis  C.  Tiffany  as  a colorist,  it 
is  necessary  to  see  the  window  at  Norwich,  Conn.,  in  the  house  of 
Mr.  W.  A.  Slater,  though  churches  and  chapels  in  New  York  and 
New  Jersey  offer  windows  by  him  which  are  only  second  to  this 
iu  richness  of  color.  The  glass  by  Mr.  Francis  Lathrop  is  only 
part  of  the  decorative  work  which  he  furnishes,  but  what  there  is 
places  him  a good  third  in  the  race  for  fame  as  a window-colorist. 
Especially  clever  is  the  Christ  for  Bethesda  Chapel,  Saratoga,  in 
which  Mr.  Lathrop  has  treated  the  rays  of  light  spreading  out  and 
downward  from  the  figure  with  great  skill,  originating  a new  way 
of  dealing  with  our  brilliant  American  glass,  while  retaining  what 
is  fine  in  the  simple  ancient  windows.  He  has  hit  very  happily  a 
mean,  having  kept  the  broad,  simple,  restful  effects  of  the  old 
without  losing  the  spirit  of  the  new.  When  we  examine  the  work 
of  artists  of  distinction  who  are  not  by  nature  colorists,  we  see 
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the  difference.  The  exquisite  feeling  for  the  figure  and  for  the 
loveliness  of  the  antique  shown  by  Mr.  Will  II.  Low  is  not  of 
avail  when  it  comes  to  stained  glass.  In  the  gracious  Madonna 
and  Bambino  for  Rock  Creek  Church,  Washington,  one  recognizes 
his  art,  but  finds  that  he  belongs  to  the  comradery  of  the  shoe- 
maker who  goes  beyond  his  last.  In  him  we  see  the  difference 
between  an  artist  in  black  and  white,  water-colors,  oils,  and  the 
artist  in  color,  who  uses  glass  with  ease  to  express  his  feeling  in  a 
special  art 

That  the  ancient  Romans  used  glass  for  windows  is  likely  enough, 
for  remains  in  Pompeii  and  on  Roman  villa  sites  in  Great  Britain 
attest  the  fact.  But  its  quality  was  poor  and  its  use  rare  at  the 
very  time  that  vases,  dishes,  and  goblets  of  a very  high  degree  of 
art  were  apparently  part  of  every  luxurious  household.  Such  as 
was  used  for  windows  in  the  cold  countries  subject  to  the  Romans, 
instead  of  mica  or  talc-stone,  must  have  been  supplied  by  ordi- 
nary workmen  from  small  benches.  Its  poor  quality  adhered  to 
it  down  to  the  Middle  Ages,  when  glass-making  rose  in  Venice  and 


northern  France.  In  primitive  times  men  applied  to  the  decorj. 
tion  of  their  persons  art  work  of  which  no  artistic  jeweller  of  to. 
day,  were  it  his,  need  be  ashamed.  Mosaic,  enamei,  glass  of  tidi 
colors,  gems,  and  jewels  of  crystal  or  imitations  thereof  went  i, 
the  making  of  a man’s  gear.  When  stained  glass  was  needed  f>, 
the  adornment  of  churches,  and  at  the  same  time  the  edification  i 
the  unlearned  by  the  stories  told  through  its  aid,  it  might  foi. 
been  expected  that  artists  in  the  decoration  of  small  objects 
carry  their  gems  and  thick  brilliant  pieces  of  glass  into  window 
Some  such  a priori  reasoning  as  this  accounts  for  the  fixed  i.^ 
that  mosaic  gave  rise  to  stained  glass  for  windows.  But  instead 
of  a thick  jewelly  glass  the  master  glaziers  produced  a flat  inns 
parent  material  tinged  with  green  or  blue  in  very  few  tones,  whit), 
were  altered  to  suit  by  the  free  use  of  paint.  Supporting  bit- 
and  leads  for  outlines  were  usually  very  heavy.  The  pieces 
small  and  the  leads  often  ran  across  important  parts,  sueh  as  tb* 
backs  of  heads.  Ancieut  windows  are  therefore  not  so  legitinuV 
not  so  developed  in  their  handling,  as  the  best  American,  nor  ^ 
they  so  rich  in  co]„r 
nor  so  durable.  ]t 
this  country  farmer, 
glass  is  used  stair,,-, 
to  the  right  color  I,, 
the  needs  of  the  fu- 
ture. What  nia'tf, 
some  old  glass  - 
fine  is  the  com 
sense  of  the  artish, 
or,  in  some 
the  softening  effect, 
of  the  atmospber. 
acting  upon  the  st 
face  of  the  glass  dnr 
iiig  centuries,  nr 
nute  hollows  ban* 
caused  by  a suit1,* 
disintegration  of  th- 
outer  parts.  Tis- 
poor  quality  of  tl,. 
original  glass  had 
something  to  do  witL 
the  color  it  twJu 
finer  kind  haring 
more  brilliancy  bo: 
less  softness  of  tone 
A purist  may  ab- 
ject to  setting  glass 
behind  glass  bernt-e 
it  was  little  done,  if 
at  all,  by  the  artists 
of  the  twelfth  and 
thirteenth  centime 
but  especially  in  mr 
climate,  where  there 
is  little  cloud  or  fog, 
and  with  our  meta- 
ods  of  building 
which  give  large 
space  to  windows, 
the  darkening  du: 
results  from  this 
method  is  not  a less 
when  compared  writ 
the  gain  iu  depth  of 
tone.  On  the  con- 
trary, it  is  often  diffi- 
cult to  get  the  glass 
dark  enough,  imer- 
icau  artists  in  glass 
also  search  the  font- 
dry  for  wrinkled, 
striated,  convoluted, 
and  unevenly  colored 
pieces,  having  learn- 
ed how  often  a glass- 
man's  mistake  ran 
be  adapted  to  some 
problem  in  forming 
a picture;  they  al« 
experiment  so  as  to 
gain  pieces  of  glass 
wish  one  color  shad- 
ing from  a deep  to » 
light  tone,  or  more 
than  one  gradually 
merging  together 
The  fold  of  a robe,  a 
hit  of  landscape,  i 
shadow,  may  be  bit 
exactly  by  some  such 
“ fluke,"  just  as  it  is 
said  many  of  ti* 
most  prized  colors  in 
ceramics  are  due  to 
miscalculations  it 
the  heat  of  a kiln® 
length  of  cooking 
Taking  a bint  fn® 
the  decorative  work 
on  boxes  and  jewelry 
of  the  early  Middle 
Ages,  our  artists 
have  produced  nmr 
vellously  rich  effect 

in  windows  by  bro* 

ing  balls  of  colored 
glass  with  the  ham- 
mer and  fixing  ^ 
shattered  fragment’ 
in  lead,  so  as  to  get 

the  reflections  of 

their  angles,  as  in  jewels  cut  by  the  lapidary.  The  boldness  ant 
success  of  American  glass-painters,  as  they  are  still  often 
for  want  of  a better  term,  are  very  remarkable,  and  have  been  t? 
no  means  admired  at  home  or  abroad  as  deserved.  Their  products 
are  heavy,  bulky,  and  difficult  to  exhibit,  so  that  the  great  pubk' 
of  picture-gazers  secs  little  of  them.  Yet  if  we  may  Fjge 
by  the  expressions  of  profound  surprise  and  admiration  uttered 
by  a number  of  European  artists  who  have  visited  our  country, 
when  shown  some  of  our  work  in  this  line,  there  must  be  at  leas 
a strong  chance  that  the  United  States  will  get  in  Paris 
praise  for  glass  than  for  sculpture  or  oil-painting.  Fran#15 
still  the  first  of  all  lands  for  the  quality,  quantity,  and  value 
of  its  art  products,  still  the  country  where  prejudices  once  re 
moved  allow  of  a broad  and  generous  treatment  of  the  work  ® 
foreign-born  artists.  To  conquer  the  praise  of  Frenchmen  is 
gain  a passport  to  the  good-will  of  connoisseurs  in  every  'lulrt£ 
of  the  globe. 

The  reviewer  of  stained  glass  for  the  Encyclopedia  Brito***1 
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«jn|a|  the  use  of  glass  in  win- 

WfffrKn  'lows  "as  a Northern 

WJ9y  fU\  custom  based  on  North- 

r^Awnl  ner  needs.  In  the  Le- 

n 1 1 rant,  in  Italy,  men  are 

KVyf/  not  so  bitterly  assailed 

WBiJa  by  cold  that  they  are 

h ’jffljf  forced  to  seal  the  ap- 

U ! Pfi  ertures  of  their  public 

\SjmM  buildings  which  let  in 

T/mb  light.  A climatic  rea- 

JmW  son  made  France,  if  not 

Wr  invent  the  window- 

pane,  at  least  make  it 
a commonplace ; a cli- 
matic reason  gave  to 
France,  far  behind  It- 
aly in  sculpture,  oil, 
and  fresco  at  that 
epoch,  the  honor  of 
pre-eminence  in  stain- 
ed glass. 

Lathrop.  The  early  churches  in 

the  Levant  and  Italy 
o saics,  but  rarely,  if  ever,  in  the  form  of 

panes.  In  Dalmatia  a number  of  basilicas  have  escaped 
the  restorations  under  which  San  Marco,  in  Venice,  inis 
suffered.  In  the  duomo  at  Parenzo  the  keen  eye  of  Mr. 
T.  G Jackson  noted  the  neglect  by  the  architects  of 
openings  for  windows,  and  in  his  recent  delightful  vol- 
umes on  Dalmatia  remarks:  “It  was  to  the  walls, and 
not,  as  in  later  ages  and  more  Northern  styles,  to  the 
windows,  that  the  architect  desired  to  attract  the  eye." 
lie  fortunately  noted  a number  of  cases  in  these  old 
buildings,  erected  by  Byzantine  masters  and  decorated 
even  more  beautifully  than  the  famed  churches  of  Ra- 
venna, where  the  original  windows  have  been  discover- 
ed walled  up.  These  windows  are  small,  and  show  no 
trace  of  having  been  glazed  at  any  period.  On  the 
contrary,  they  were  tilled  with  open-work  tracery  of  a 
strong  but  charming  pattern,  either  carved  from  a slab 
of  stone  or  moulded  from  some  kind  of  concrete.  At 
Arbe  there  are  no  windows  in  the  apse,  but  pierced 
slabs,  “ which  served  instead  of  glazing  or  tracery  in 
early  Dalmatian  churches.”  Two  of  the  original  win- 
dows in  the  apse  of  San  Lorenzo  in  Pasenatico  are 
“filled  with  a slab  of  stone  three  inches  thick, 
carved  with  a Romanesque  pattern  of  interlacing  cir- 
cles, of  which  the  intervals  are  pierced  to  admit  light. 
There  was  evidently  no  idea  of  glazing  these  open- 
ings." 

But  in  more  rigorous  climates,  where  light  and 
warmth  rather  than  shade  and  coolness  were  desired, 
the  window-pane  of  some  material  or  other  must  al- 
ways have  existed;  when  wealth  accumulated  it  re- 
ceived decoration  along  with  the  rest  of  the  building; 
and  under  the  fosterage  of  the  Church  of  the  Middle 
Ages  the  stained  glass  window  came  into  being  with 
the  splendor  and  poetic  force  of  color  which  we  still 
find  at  Chartres.  The  land  that  was  content  before 
with  panes  of  bladder,  oiled  linen,  parchment,  mica, 
and  translucent  stone,  substituted  for  such  primitive 
windows  a glass  inferior  in  quality  to  that  of  to-day, 
but  stained  with  all  the  art  of  little  masters  of  color. 

Those  who  suggest  mosaic  as  the  origin  of  stained 
glass  by  a transfer  of  decoration  from  wall  to  window 
would  perhaps  acknowledge  themselves  on  the  wrong 
track  if  they  examined  the  record  embedded  in  the 
languages.  Mustvum,  from  which  we  get  mosaic  by  a 
mistake  of  Moses  for  Muses,  harks  back  to  the  nymphs 
of  mythology  who  presided  over  many  of  the  arts.  It 
betrays  its  classic  origin.  Not  so  the  word  glass.  In 
Germany,  Great  Britain,  and  France  the  common  word 
does  not  come  from  the  Latin,  but  from  the  Celtic. 
Like  musimim,  it  is  an  adjective  which  now  serves  as 
a noun,  but  its  primitive  meaning  is  not  found  in  my- 
thology, for  it  means  a color.  Thin  slabs  of  stone, 
which  we  still  find  perforated  but  not  glazed  in  the 
Dalmatian  churches  that  belong  to  the  age  of  Justinian, 
took  in  cold  countries  the  place  of  more  primitive  and 
perishable  window-panes.  And  just  as  the  primitive 
glass-makers  of  the  Mediterranean  imitated  in  glass 
both  jewels  and  cups  of  rock-crystal,  so  the  artisans 
of  the  Middle  Ages  in  France  imitated  with  glass  the 
window-slabs  of  stone.  The  Germans  get  their  term 
Olas  as  a loan  word  from  the  Gauls ; the  French  their 
glace  from  the  same  source;  we  our  glass  through 
the  Anglo-Saxon  from  the  British.  The  original 
meaning  in  Celtic  is  preserved  in  the  Irish  glas — pale 
green-blue,  a favorite  term  among  poets  for  the  ocean. 
It  is  true  that  French  has  another  word,  verve,  which 
comes  from  the  Latin,  but  this  term  appears  to  have 
entered  Gaul  at  first  with  the  drinking-cups  and  oth- 
er admirable  products  of  Italy,  which  were  not  for 
windows  but  the  use  of  the  household.  The  Welch 
get  their  wydyr  from  the  same  source,  namely,  Latin 
vitrum.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  word 
“ glass  ” was  once  used  as  an  adjective  to  specify  the 
kind  of  stone  used  in  the  primitive  windows  of  west- 
ern Europe,  and  at  that  time  defined  the  stone  as  col- 
ored of  a pale  greenish  or  bluish  tint. 

Had  the  Gauls  imported  Italian  window-glass,  it 
could  hardly  have  failed  to  come  about  that  the  rest  of 
western  Europe  would  have  used  a word  from  Latin 
or  Greek.  From  Germany,  Scandinavia,  Ireland,  and 
Great  Britain  we  do  not  get  sufficient  indications  of 
glass  factories  in  ancient  times  to  warrant  us  in  suppos- 
ing that  these  lands  fabricated  the  material  to  any  de- 
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strives  hard  to  give  Italy  the  credit  of  first  producing  windows  of 
high  artistic  worth.  Yet  France  and  Flanders  are  the  countries 
in  which  they  first  appeared , northern  France  is  still  the  land 
where  the  most  and  the  best  old  glass  is  found.  It  would  be  dif- 
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they  are  not  painting  a picture,  that  they  are  not  to  be  realists  in 
oils,  as  the  fashion  of  the  day  demands.  A few  suggestions  more 
may  be  pardoned,  not  for  the  benefit  of  masters,  but  o / laymen 
who  may  have  to  decide  what  glass  is  to  be  bought. 

American  workmen  may  be  safely  said  to  stand  at  the  head  of 
this  fine  branch  of  art,  but  it  would  be  wrong  to  conceal  some  of 
their  weaknesses.  They  do  not  study  in  all  cases  the  position  of 
the  window,  and  very  commonly  they  compose  without  reference 
to  the  architecture  of  the  building.  On  the  face  of  it  there  is  a 
different  handling  for  a Cathedral,  a church,  a chapel,  a mansion, 
or  suburban  villa ; for  the  solitary  window  ordered  by  a poor  per- 
son, or  the  fire-screen  that  gives  a rich  note  to  a drawing-room. 
But  the  allusion  is  rather  to  the  placing  of  a window  in  a church. 
Trinity  Church,  Boston,  sins  in  this  regard.  The  glowing,  mag- 
nificent windows  by  John  La  Farge  in  the  west  transept,  and  to 
the  right  as  the  nave  is  entered,  do  not  belong  where  they  are ; 
they  should  be  in  the  apse.  The  conventional  windows  by  Clay- 
ton and  Bell  in  the  apse  might  do  better  in  the  nave.  The  latter 
have  not  known  how  to  centre  on  the  altar  the  glories  of  really 
beautiful  windows ; Mr.  La  Farge  has  not  subordinated  his  color- 
genius  to  the  note  of  the  windows  in  the  apse.  The  consequence 
is  that  the  eye  constantly  leaves  the  altar  to  revel  in  the  Ameri- 
can windows  plaeed  elsewhere;  the  poetry  of  the  church  is  bro- 
ken ; there  is  discord  ; there  is  trouble  in  decorations  which  ought 
to  bd  as  exquisitely  adapted  to  their  several  places  in  the  edifice 
as  the  figures  in  the  picture  are  adjusted  to  each  other.  Grace 
Church,  New  York,  suffers  from  a similar  lack  of  understanding 
on  the  part  of  the  authorities  or  the  artists.  English,  French,  and 
American  windows  are  there  to  be  seen  swearing  at  each  other  in 
different  tones,  few  of  them  worthy  of  any  regard  whatever. 

The  chief  producers  of  stained  glass  in  the  United  States  are 
Mr.  John  La  Farge  and  Mr.  Louis  C.  Tiffany,  or  the  company  that 
uses  his  name.  In  Boston  the  glass  of  Mr.  Frederic  Crowuinshield 
is  admired.  Francis  Lathrop  and  Maitland  Armstrong,  of  New 
York,  are  hardly  less  prolific.  Among  those  who  carry  out  as  well 
as  design  windows  are  Messrs.  John  Johnston  and  John  Dufais,  and 
Miss  Mary  E.  Tillinghast.  Elihu  Vedder,  Frank  Millet,  and  Will  H. 
Low  have  employed  their  talents  in  designing  for  the  glass-maker. 
An  important  factor  in  American  glass  is  the  opaline  variety, 
which  began  to  be  used  about  the  same  time  by  Messrs.  La  Farge 
aud  Tiffany.  Undoubtedly  its  use,  for  it  is  not  a transparent 
glass,  has  been  favored  by  the  brilliant,  clear  atmosphere  of  Amer- 
ica, which  makes  a darker  kind  of  glass  grateful  during  daylight, 
and  by  our  wealth  of  artificial  light  for  interiors,  for  a great 
deal  of  the  beauty  of  opaline  glass  can  be  seen  after  dark.  It 
has  been  used  ignorantly  and  without  taste,  but  in  competent 
hands  is  a sumptuous  and  charming  material  for  windows.  Its 
effects  recall  the  descriptions  of  the  “ myrrhine  vases”  of  antiqui- 
ty, a ware  concerning  which  no  one  seems  to  know  anything  very 
definite.  The  latter  seems,  however,  to  have  had  the  nacreous  reflec- 
tions we  find  in  Belleek  ware,  and  was,  perhaps,  opaline  in  color. 

Though  American  glass  is  at  present  the  finest  in  the  world,  it 
does  not  follow  that  it  will  remain  so,  unless  certain  tendencies  are 
fought  down  which  are  peculiarly  insidious  in  our  land,  owing  to 
the  passion  we  have  for  manufacturing  things  on  a grand  scale 
by  the  aid  of  labor-saving  inventions.  The  prices  now  paid  for 
stained  glass  windows  offer  a temptation  to  the  unconscientious  to 
supply  the  market  with  stereotyped  objects.  Workmen  without 
talent  for  anything  but  cheap  reproductions  will  spring  up  to  com- 
pete with  each  other,  until  prices  go  too  low  for  the  payment  of  an 
original  design  and  a master  of  color.  But  if  clergymen  and  other 
church  authorities,  if  private  patrons  and  those  intrusted  with 
orders  for  the  beautifying  of  public  buildings,  will  hold  fast  to 
the  resolution  to  exact  as  much  individuality  and  genius  from  the 
stained  window  artist  as  from  the  painter  of  canvases,  remember- 
ing always  the  wide  difference  between  oil-painting  and  stained 
glass,  the  magnificent  start  which  the  United  States  has  now 
gained  on  all  other  countries  need  never  be  lost. 

Fortunately  for  the  assertions  made  above,  the  London  critics 
have  just  had  an  opportunity  to  see  a small  and  imperfect  exhi- 
bition of  the  work  of  a few  American  glass-painters.  Their 
praise,  which  is  nearly  unanimous,  comes  across  the  ocean  as  we 
go  to  press.  The  International  at  Paris  may  also  have  a few 
small  windows  if  exhibits  are  permitted  to  enter  long  after  the  open- 
ing day.  But  in  the  nature  of  things  the  stained  glass  of  America 
can  only  be  guessed  in  Europe  so  long  as  Europeans  fail  to  send 
commissions  to  our  workmen,  and  import  our  glass  as  we  import 
their  paintings.  National  pride,  and  that  intimate  conviction  that 
the  United  States  has  no  art  which  seems  a birthright  on  the  other 
side,  will  probably  prevent  this  most  desirable  result.  But  mean- 
while I would  like  to  repeat  that  it  is  not  enough  to  have  struck 
out  a novel  and  beautiful  phase  of  art;  there  is  need  of  constant 
vigilance  lest  it  be  degraded  into  those  lifeless  forms  of  shop-work 
which  gradually  drive  out  the  finer  creations  of  artists  in  commu- 
nities that  fail  to  distinguish  keenly  between  the  best  and  second- 
rate  in  the  fine  arts. 
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A DEFENSIVE  NAVY. 

IN  his  speech  at  Woodstock  on  the  Fourth  of  July 
President  Harrison  said,  “It  is  not  in  the  power 
of  any  people  upon  earth  much  to  harm  us,  except 
our  own  people,'-  and  “all  the  more,  exempt  from 
thoughts  of  foreign  assault,  ought  our  thoughts  to 
turn  to  dangers  which  are  internal,  and  from  which 
alone  we  can  have  serious  harm."  These  words,  so 
far  as  they  concern  our  foreign  relations,  are  not 
mere  Fourth-of-July  buncombe  and  optimism.  They 
state  an  unquestionable  fact.  No  sensible  man  has 
seriously  supposed  that  we  should  come  to  blows  with 
Great  Britain  about  the  fisheries  or  the  Behring  Sea, 
or  with  Germany  about  Samoa,  or  that  any  great 
power  would  not  hesitate  long  before  appealing  to  the 
last  resort  to  settle  a difference  with  us.  President 
Harrison's  words  are  an  unconscious  comment  upon 
the  demand  for  a huge  navy.  The  condition  he  de- 
scribes, and  the  Samoan  understanding  with  Ger- 
many, and  that  which  undoubtedly  will  be  reached 
with  Great  Britain,  are  all  coincident  with  the  want 
of  a navy,  and  suggest  some  important  considera- 
tions. One  tiling,  for  instance,  is  evident.  A great 
power  with  a continental  coast  should  not  suffer  her 
undoubted  possible  resources  in  an  emergency  to  pre- 
vent her  from  avoiding  emergencies  by  immediate 
readiness  to  meet  them  when  they  arise.  Another 
thing  is  no  less  evident.  Such  a power  must  not  per- 
mit such  readiness  to  be  the  pretext  for  a bumptious 
foreign  policy. 

Two  of  the  weightiest  of  recent  Commencement 
orators — Mr.  Edward  J.  Phelps  at  Harvard,  and  Gen- 
eral Francis  A.  Walker  at  Brown — treated  this 
question.  Mr.  Phelps  pleaded  fora  definite  foreign 
policy,  regardless  of  domestic  parties,  and  continu- 
ously' sustained  by  every  administration,  and  as  its 
adjunct  and  bulwark,  a navy.  We  presume  that  Mr. 
Phelps  means  to  favor  a policy  founded  upon  certain 
postulates,  as,  for  instance,  our  primacy  upon  this 
continent.  But  after  the  familiar  fustian  about  man- 
ifest destiny,  itis  pleasant  to  hear  of  justice  and  equity, 
and  our  interests  only  as  subserved  by  them.  This 
principle  is  absolutely  sound,  but  the  policy,  or  spe- 
cific application  of  the  principle,  cannot  l>c  forecast. 
The  construction  of  a navy,  however,  should  be  de- 
termined by  certain  precise  conditions,  which  General 
Walker  has  stated  generally  in  a letter  to  the  Sun, 
which  had  commented  upon  bis  discourse.  He  would 
maintain  an  adequate  number  of  first-class,  high-speed 
cruisers,  and  would  so  fortify  our  principal  ports  that 
“ no  fool  of  a foreign  admiral  could,  under  any  im- 
pulse. in  any  complication,  bombard  one  of  our  chief 
cities,  or  exact  tribute  or  hostages  from  it.  Not  less 
than  this  is  due  to  ourselves."' 

General  Walker  then  points  out  the  extreme  to  be 
avoided  in  the  project  of  a navy,  and  he  agrees  with 
the  President  that  there  is  no  serious  apprehension  of 
external  ussuulj 
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* What  I deprecate  is  the  widertwktjtff  of  such  armaments  as 
tvotild  invite  the  angry  discussion  of  con  to- ted  lights,  or  inspire  a 
jingo  aiiinini-tration  to  seek  a little  cheap  glory  by  boisterous 
demonstrations  which  would  be  likely  to  result  in  actual  conflict. 
The  time  will  never  hereafter  be.  at  least  until  our  nation  slmll  be 
disrupted,  when  we  cannot  secure  by  fair  discussion  ayd  wholly 
peaceful  demand.-  all  that  is  clearly  our  due.  lit  the  close  of  this 
century  we  shall  be  eighty  millions,  stronger  in  till  the  elements 
of  industrial.  Iinanei.il,  and  military  power  than  any  two  if  not 
three  nations  of  the  Old  World.  It  is  absurd  to  suppose  that  titty 
European  government  would  deliberately  seek  to  insult  or  injure 
such  a people.  The  one  great  danger  is  that  we  may  ourselves 
be  tempted  to  abuse  our  power,  to  use  a giant’s  strength  tyran- 
nottslv.  It  is  the  lirst  duty  of  every  patriot  and  of  every  lover  of 
his  kind  to  exert  all  his  influence,  in  season  and  out  of  season,  to 
draw  and  educate  our  people  away  from  the  perilous  thought  of 
international  supremaev,  and  especially  to  point  the  young  to  the 
peaceful  glories  and  the  Useful  triumphs  of  industry,  science,  and 

In  a wo fd.  General  Walker  favors  a defensive 
and  not  an  aggressive  navy,  both  because  the  latter 
is  unnecessary  for  our  poteclion,  and  because  it  is  a 
perilous  temptation.  This  is  undoubtedly  the  true 
view,  and  its  plain  statement  is  most  timely,  because 
the  construction  of  an  immense  and  extravagant  navy 
would  be  very  acceptable  to  those  who  favor  a policy 
of  extreme  protection,  which  produces  an  enormous 
surplus  beyond  the  just  requirements  of  the  govern- 
ment. The  tendency  toward  a great  naval  outlay 
and  the  demand  for  a general  service  pension  are  il- 
lustrations of  the  serious  mischiefs  of  a surplus,  es- 
pecially when  its  maintenance  is  the  poliey  of  vast 
vested  interests.  I f it  be  f mm  domestic  dangers  only, 
as  the  President  says,  that  we  are  to  anticipate  trou- 
ble, he  can  hardly  recommend  great  expenditures  for 
a navy.  As  fora  foreign  poliey.  the  counsel  of  Wash- 
ington is  as  wise  as  it  was  a hundred  years  ago.  If 
we  propose  to  be  neither  filibusters  nor  bullies,  but 
to  meet  all  international  differences  with  the  equi- 
table spirit  which  becomes  unquestionable  and  ac- 
knowledged power,  we  can  devote  ourselves  to  the 
settlement  of  those  internal  questions  which  the  Pre- 
sident declares  to  be  our  chief  concern,  but  which  lie 
does  not  specify. 


CENTRAL  FARK  THREATENED. 

Central  Park  in  New  York,  like  all  such  noble 
pleasure-grounds,  was  not  designed  nor  is  it  main- 
tained as  a common  for  circuses  and  cattle-shows, 
nor  as  an  available  space  for  fail's  and  exhibitions, 
upon  however  great  a scale  and  for  however  impor- 
tant and  interesting  an  occasion.  If  there  is  to  be  a 
national  observance  in  1802,  of  the  four- hundredth 
anniversary  of  the  discovery  of  America,  and  if  part 
of  the  observance  is  to  be  an  international  industrial 
exhibition,  and  if  that  exhibition  is  to  he  held  in  New 
York,  which  would  be  undoubtedly  the  proper  place 
for  it,  there  is  no  reason  whatever  that  New  York 
should  ruin  the  Central  Park  in  honor  of  the  great 
occasion.  A report,  which  we  presume  does  great 
injustice  to  Mr.  Waldo  Hutchins,  the  President  of 
the  Park  Commission,  represents  him  as  saying  that 
if  the  people  wish  to  use  the  Central  Park  for  a 
World's  Fair  in  18t>2  he  sees  no  objection.  We  pre- 
sume that  the  repoi-t  isincorrect,  liecause  Mr.  Hutchins 
knows  as  well  as  any  man  the  character  and  purpose 
of  the  Park,  and  that  the  fact  of  its  affording  a large 
space  for  a fair  would  no  more  justify  its  occupation 
for  that  object  than  it  would  justify  employing  the 
Catholic  cathedral  for  a similar  purpose.  They  are 
both  large  enclosures.  But  they  are  not  only  de- 
signed for  purposes  whollv  incongruous  with  such 
uses,  but  would  require  that  upon  occasion  of  a vast 
increase  of  people  in  the  city  their  space  should  be 
more  than  ever  unencumbered. 

The  price  of  a public  park  is  that,  of  liberty.  It  is 
eternal  vigilance  only  which  stives  it  from  the  inces- 
sant pressure  of  schemes  of  all  kinds  that  would 
merely  deform  and  disfigure  it.  Mr.  HUTCHINS  is  a 
man  of  education  and  public  experience.  He  knows 
New  York  and  its  politicians  and  newspapers.  He 
also  knows  that  there  is  an  intelligent  puplic  opinion 
which  judges  the  conduct  of  public  officers  and  deter- 
mines their  standing.  There  are  certain  enterprises 
which  tiiat  public  opinion  arrests,  or  ii]>on  which  its 
expression  is  so  decided  that  its  judgment  remains. 
The  buildings  projected  in  the  City  Hall  Park  are  of 
that  kind.  That  project  is  a bold  and  knavish  job. 
It  is  so  understood,  and  its  accomplishment  will  brand 
the  Mayor  and  h is  associates  with  a stigma  from  which 
they  cannot  escape.  The  abuse  of  the  Central  Park 
as  suggested  would  amount  practically  to  its  destruc- 
tion. This  is  perfectly  well  known  to  the  great  mass 
of  those  who  frequent  it,  and  to  all  who  take  honor- 
able pride  in  it.  and  to  the  President  of  the  Park  Com- 
mission as  to  all  other  intelligent  citizens. 

The  parks  should  be  guarded  with  jealous  care, 
because  one  such  perversion  of  them  is  a precedent. 
This  is  a country  of  equal  rights.  If  a great  public 
pleasure-ground  may  he  wrested  front  its  purposes  by 
one  enterprise,  it  must  be  for  another.  If  it  is  not  to 
be  held  sue  red  for  the  kind  of  recreation  which  it  pro- 
vides, it  will  he  diverted  to  every  kind  that  may  de- 
mand it.  We  must  be  warned  by  experience.  The 
Battery  has  been  partly  occupied  by  the  Elevated  Rail- 
road, and  the  attempt,  to  sequester  more  of  it  is  inces- 
sant. The  City  Hall  Park  is  already  largely  de- 
stroyed, and  the  completion  of  its  ruin  is  now  pro- 


posed by  the  Mayor.  Tweed  and  his  gang  took  tfi 
upper  part  of  the  Park,  the  United  States  snipped  Mi’ 
the  lower  part  for  the  Post-office,  and  now  the  eastern 
space  is  to  be  occupied.  If  so-called  temporary  inva- 
sions and  obstructions  of  Central  Park  are  toleraini 
its  total  ruin  will  follow.  Plausible  pretexts  of  ever, 
kind  will  multiply,  and  the  noblest  public  work  ii, 
New  York,  one  of  tlie  chief  delightful  pleasure 
grounds  of  the  world,  will  be  sacrificed.  This  wot;!: 
be  a misfortune  so  serious  that,  if  the  reported  remark 
of  President  Hutchins  was  a “ feeler,”  there  is  i„, 
question  of  the  character  and  the  force  of  the  i> 
spouse. 


WANTON  SLAUGHTER. 

As  we  are  not  fatalists  in  this  country,  and  mak 
our  own  laws,  it  is  singular  that  the  laws  prowi 
ing  human  life  are  not  more  stringent  and  effective. 
Within  the  same  week  recently  the  awful  ealamin 
of  a wrecked  train  consumed  by  fire,  the  torture  of  .1 
man  entangled  in  an  electric  wire,  the  instant  dear: 
of  four  persons  at  a railroad  grade  crossing,  wifi, 
numerous  other  catastrophes  of  the  same  kind.  \\i-r~ 
reeorded.  All  of  them  were  easily  avoidable.  Sim- 
ple laws  honestly  enforced  would  have  prevented 
untold  suffering  and  sorrow.  The  real  fault  is  i§| 
with  the  companies  who  own  the  reads  and  wires, 
but  with  the  public,  which  does  not  insist  that  t-,- 
price  of  the  privileges  for  which  such  companies  usk 
is  reasonably  assured  security  of  life  and  limb.  Tit-, 
electric  light  is  very  serviceable,  but  there  is  no  mi 
son  whatever  that  its  use  should  lie  permitted  wifi 
out  ample  safeguards  and  adequate  penalties  for  tin- > 
violation.  Not  only  should  the  hideous  disfigurv 
inent  of  city  and  country  by  the  monstrous  poles  > 
forbidden,  but  the  chances  of  human  injury  sli«u;:.i 
be  reduced  to  the  minimum  by  burying  the  wire- 
That  there  is  such  a law  in  this  State,  and  that  it  > 
neglected  and  despised,  merely  accuses  the  pifii-. 
■not  the  companies.  They  mean  to  spend  as  liiif§? 
money  and  make  as  much  money  as  possible,  and 
their  principle  is  that  the  public  must  look  out  f ir 
itself.  If  it  does  not,  so  much  the  worse  for  it. 

This  is  equally  true  of  railroad  management.  Two 
things  are  as  conclusively  demonstrated  by  our  rail 
road  experience  as  anything  can  be.  One  is  tint 
cars  can  lie  heated  without  stoves,  and  that  stoves  m 
c ars  annually  and  needlessly  destroy  scores  and  Inm 
tlreds  of  lives.  The  other  is  that  crossings  at  grade? 
without  gates  or  watchmen  annually  destroy  as  many 
more.  In  both  cases  it  is  a massacre  absolutely  witro 
out  excuse  or  extenuation.  It  is  due  wholly  lo  tfi 
greed  of  companies  unrestrained  by  the  public.  %< 
company  should  be  suffered  to  operate  a railiWi 
upon  which  in  the  event  of  accident  passenger? are 
exposed  to  the  certain  peril  of  stoves,  and  which  air 
not  compiled  either  to  lay  their  tracks  under  m- 
over  highways,  or  to  provide  at  every  grade  crossly 
gates  and  guards,  with  the  severest  penalties  of  negli- 
gence. The  wanton  recklessness  of  human  lifeuifit 
t lie  Long  Branch  Railroad  is  shown  by  the  fact  trial 
there  is  one  passenger  train  at  every  point  on  the 
road  every  thirteen  minutes  upon  the  average,  and 
during  the  busy  hours  trains  pass  at  intervals  of  tpl 
minutes  only.  It  is  stated  that  nearly  all  the  erod- 
ings are  at  grade,  and  that  only  a few  of  them  are 
guarded.  The  persons  who  were  the  most  recent  vic- 
tims had  stopped  for  one  train,  and  then  proceeding 
were  instantly  crushed  by  the  next. 

It  is  astonishing  that  such  events  should  be  toler- 
ated month  after  month  in  a civilized  community 
The  inevitable  risks  of  railroad  travel  are,  of  course 
many:  but  the  great  multitude  of  disasters  are  due 
to  preventable  causes.  The  condition  of  prevention 
is  larger  expense  upon  the  part  of  the  companies,  an 
expense  which  experience  shows  they  will  not  usual 
ly  incur  except  upon  compulsion.  But  to  nothin? 
can  legal  compulsion  be  more  wisely  applied  than  > 
the  care  of  life  upon  railroads.  If  by  the  law  of  av- 
erages the  number  of  accidents  by  rail  for  the  iuu 
winter  be  forecast,  it  will  be  easy  also  to  calculate 
the  percentage  of  horrible  suffering  and  slaughier 
which  will  be  occasioned  by  the  car  stoves,  and  wh;<  1 
could  be  wholly  avoided.  One  of  the  worst  W"1' 
of  pecuniary  corruption  is  the  buying  of  vote*  m 
Legislatures  by  railroad  corporations  to  defeat  wi* 
laws  compelling  a proper  regard  for  the  safety  "■ 
passengers.  The  Legislature  and  the  comniunit} 
which  enforce  the  burying  of  electric  wires,  ami 
either  the  abolition  or  the  strict  guarding  of  gr-1'1- 
crossings,  will  have  accomplished  an  immense  pum'1' 
service  and  removed  a monstrous  public  shame. 


THE  “ANGELUS." 

According  to  responsible  statements  the  fain'11? 
picture  of  the  “ Angelus,"  by  Millet,  which  lias 
been  bought  for  the  Louvre  at  the  price  of  $ll(l.""i 
was  originally  ordered  by  an  American  for  les?  tiia'- 
a thousand  dollars.  It  was  secured  for  the  Irvm  1 
government  at  the  late  sale  only  after  very  sluuR 
American  competition.  But  if  the  American  i"'11 
petitor  had  been  successful  and  had  bought  the  fu- 
ture. the  American  government  would  have  rep1  l,M 
him  to  pay  a penalty  of  about  $30,000  for  inti‘>(-m 
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ing  the  work  into  this  country.  Yet  it  is  not  a de- 
moralizing work,  nor  one  in  any  way  injurious  to 
any  interest  whatever.  It  represents  a peasant  man 
and  woman  in  the  fields  at  the  hour  of  the  “ Ange- 
lus,”  and  as  the  bell  sounds  from  the  distant  spire, 
they  drop  their  heads  in  reverence,  and  repeat  the 
prayer  to  the  Virgin  Mary  which  begins  with  the 
word.  The  same  scene  is  described  in  the  life  of 
George  Herbert.  When  his  chapel  bell  at  Bemer- 
ton  was  heard  in  the  fields,  the  ploughman  stopped, 
bowed  his  head,  and  said  a prayer.  It  is  a significant 
incident  exquisitely  depicted  by  a master  of  the  art  of 
painting,  and  it  is  not  conceivable  that  the  contem- 
plation of  the  picture  could  harm  the  most  sensitive 
American  mind.  But  the  government  apparently 
suspects  in  it  some  lurking  peril  as  of  moral  dyna- 
mite, and  compels  the  man  who  would  expose  us  to 
it  to  pay  about  a third  of  its  value  in  money,  in  order, 
probably,  to  repair  some  of  the  damage  caused  by  its 
introduction. 

This  penalty  is  called  protection  of  artists.  But 
the  very  persons  whom  the  government  thus  as- 
sumes to  protect  protest  that  they  neither  need  nor 
ask  such  succor,  and  that,  however  well  meant  by  a 
paternal  government,  it  is  a serious  loss  and  injury  to 
them.  They  declare  that  they  are  painters  of  pic- 
tures, and  poor  men;  that  in  order  to  paint  better 
pictures  and  improve  their  lot  they  must  see  great 
pictures,  and  as  they  are  unable  to  go  abroad  for 
such  study,  it  is  a cruel  oppression  by  the  infliction 
of  heavy  penalties  to  prevent  such  pictures  from  com- 
ing into  this  country.  They  assert  and  prove  that 
such  a penalty  is  a total  misconception  of  the  princi- 
ple of  protection,  because  a picture,  as  such,  has  no 
market  value.  Only  a picture  which  is  the  work  of 
a particular  man  has  such  value,  and  even  if  the 
penalty  for  introducing  fine  pictures  were  absolutely 
prohibitive,  yet  the  exclusion  of  Millet’s  “Ange- 
lus,”  for  instance,  would  not  cause  it  or  anything  in 
any  degree  resembling  it  to  be  produced  in  this  coun- 
try. The  man  who  would  give  one  hundred  and  ten 
thousand  dollars  for  Millet's  picture  would  not  give 
one  hundred  and  ten  cents  for  somebody  else’s  pic- 
ture. How  do  we  gain,  therefore,  they  ask,  or  how 
does  anybody  gain,  by  punishing  Americans  for  buy- 
ing fine  pictures  and  bringing  them  into  the  country? 

In  other  countries  the  presence  of  noble  works  of 
art,  whether  paintings  or  sculptures,  are  held  to  be 
means  of  education,  and  most  refining  and  civilizing 
influences.  They  are  thought  to  be  so  desirable  in 
Italy,  for  instance,  where  they  abound,  that  there  is 
a penalty  for  taking  them  out  of  the  country,  not  for 
bringing  them  in.  The  most  intelligent  Americans 
have  sought  in  every  way  to  stimulate  the  produc- 
tion of  such  works  here,  to  aid  struggling  genius  by 
supplying  means  of  education  in  art,  among  which 
none  are  more  effective  and  inspiring  than  master- 
pieces of  great  artists.  It  is  to  see  and  study  such 
works  that  many  an  American  student  at  the  utmost 
sacrifice  contrives  to  pass  a year  in  Europe.  Return- 
ing home,  he  finds  that  the  exclusion  of  pictures  by 
famous  foreign  artists  is  a lessening  of  resource  and 
opportunity  to  the  American  which  renders  the  pro- 
duction of  worthy  pictures  and  the  development  of 
American  art  more  and  more  difficult.  Artists  and 
lovers  of  art,  therefore,  have  formed  the  National 
Free  Art  League,  the  object  of  which  is  to  relieve 
American  art — a term  which  includes  knowledge, 
taste,,  and  appreciation  of  art,  of  the  immense  disad- 
vantage under  which  it  labors  by  the  heavy  penalty 
laid  in. the  form  of  a duty'  upon  the  introduction  of 
works  of  art.  It  is  not,  as  they  truly  say,  a protec- 
tive tax,  because  the  increase  of  the  price  of  foreign 
works  of  art  does  not  benefit  domestic  production. 


THE  NEW  STATE  CONSTITUTIONS. 

Thk  Constitutions  of  the  four  new  States  will  be  very 
interesting  studies.  The  Conventions  have  ample  experi- 
ence and  precedent  by  which  to  guide  their  action.  Their 
work  will  be  closely  scanned  to  see  whether  the  tendency, 
of  which  the  California  Constitution  is  the  most  striking 
illustration,  to  place  a great  deal  of  legislation  in  the  fun- 
damental law,  is  stronger,  or  whether  the  wiser  disposi- 
tion to  state  only  recognized  primary  principles  which 
should  govern  legislation  and  provide  the  necessary  organ- 
ization of  government,  will  prevail. 

It  will  be  especially  interesting  also  to  observe  whether 
the  present  degree  of  woman  suffrage  which  exists  in  Da- 
kota, Montana,  and  Washington  Territories  will  lead  to 
striking  out  the  word  “ male”  from  the  suffrage  provisions 
of  the  Constitution.  Wyoming,  we  believe,  is  the  only 
Territory  in  which  there  is  entire  equality  of  suffrage.  In 
other  Territories  there  is  some  limited  form  for  women, 
municipal  or  school.  In  Washington,  although  public  sen- 
timent is  said  to  be  favorable,  the  laws  of  this  kind  are 
temporarily  inoperative.  Probably  the  most  that  the 
friends  of  equal  suffrage  of  the  sexes  cau  accomplish  will 
bo  the  submission  of  the  question  to  the  people  as  a sep- 
arate clause.  But  Mr.  H.  B.  Blackwell,  in  au  address  to 
the  Convention  of  North  Dakota,  is  reported  not  to  fa- 
vor this  plan,  preferring  to  leave  the  decision  to  the  Le- 
gislature. It  is  further  stated  that  Mr.  Blackwell's  ar- 
gument made  a good  impression,  and  that  members  w ho 
are  opposed  to  woman  suffrage  are  friendly  to  his  scheme 
of  reference  to  the  Legislature. 

In  the  new'  Territorial  communities  the  subject  has  been 
more  favorably  considered  than  in  the  seaboard  States. 
But  the  actual  force  of 
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the  feeling  and  action  of  the  Conventions.  Entire  neglect 
or  the  perfunctory  mention  which  a political  convention 
often  gives  the  question  would  be  a serious  blow  to  the 
movement,  because  it  would  show  that  its  hold  upon  the 
popular  mind  is  not  as  strong  as  its  friends  often  suppose. 
The  Conventions  are,  of  course,  partisan  bodies,  and  nei- 
ther party  has  yet  shown  any  where  in  the  country  a dis- 
position to  take  up  the  issue.  But  nowhere  better  than 
in  newly  organized  and  sparsely  settled  communities  could 
the  inevitable  experiment  bo  tried. 


SOME  MISTAKE. 

A letter  from  Washington  says  that  the  President  is 
ready  to  name  certain  public  officers  iu  New  York  as  soon 
as  the  party  politicians  can  stop  quarrelling  over  the  plun- 
der and  agree  how  it  shall  be  divided. 

There  must  be  some  mistake  iu  this  statement,  because 
the  President  was  elected  upon  his  express  assurance  that 
“ in  appointments  to  every  grade  and  department  fitness, 
and  not  party  service,  should  be  the  essential  and  discrim- 
inating test,  and  fidelity  and  efficiency  the  only  sure  ten- 
ure of  office.  Only  the  interests  of  the  public  service 
should  suggest  removals  from  office.”  To  suppose  that  ho 
intends  to  do  what  this  report  alleges  is  to  assume  that 
the  President  of  the  United  States  means  deliberately  to 
break  his  word.  There  must  be  some  mistake. 

It  is  also  stated  that  fourth-class  postmasters  are  re- 
moved by  Mr.  Waxamakkk  at  the  rate  of  a thousand  a 
week.  This  also  must  be  a gross  and  wilful  falsehood,  for 
the  Republican  platform  declares  that  “ the  spirit  and  pur- 
pose of  reform,”  not  of  party  spoils,  ‘'should  be  observed 
in  all  executive  appointments.”  Such  a system  of  remov- 
als as  is  attributed  to  the  Postmaster-General  would  be 
merely  a freshet  of  spoils,  and  would  bury  beneath  univer- 
sal contempt  the  Republican  claim  to  be  the  reform  party. 
It  not  only  pledged  itself  to  reform,  but  pledged  itself  spe- 
cifically to  keep  its  pledge.  To  assume  that  the  report  of 
Mr.  Wanamakhr’s  performances  is  true  would  be  to  as- 
sume the  party  to  be  a party  of  liars.  There  must  be  some 
mistake. 

In  the  same  unaccountable  way  it  is  announced  that 
Presidential  postmasters  are  constantly  removed  during 
their  terms  without  assigned  cause.  Now  this  is,  of  course, 
untrue.  At  least  it  must  be  so,  because  the  President  him- 
self said  of  this  very  practice: 

“ I do  lift  up  a hearty  prayer  that  we  may  never  have  a Presi- 
dent who  will  not  either  pursue  and  compel  his  cabinet  advisers 
to  pursue  the  civil  service  policy  pure  and  simple,  and  upon  a just 
basis,  allowing  men  accused  to  be  heard,  mid  deciding  against 
them  only  upon  competent  proof,  and  fairly.  Either  have  that 
kind  of  a civil  service,  or  for  God’s  sake  let  us  have  that  other 
frunk  and  bold  if  brutal  method  of  turning  men  and  women  out 
simply  for  political  opinion.  Let  us  have  one  or  the  other.” 

If  thero  is  any  faith  to  be  placed  in  the  President’s 
word,  it  is  clear  that  these  reports  must  he  untrue.  And 
who  enn  it  be  who  by  such  persistent  statements  shame- 
fully brands  the  President  of  the  United  States  with  false- 
hood ? 


HUNTER’S-POINT-CUM-NEWTOWN-CREEK. 

Ik  the  axiom  be  true  that  in  a popular  government  the 
will  of  the  people  prevails,  it  is  the  will  of  the  people  that 
the  upper  part  of  the  city  of  New  York  and  the  gateway 
to  the  most  delightful  ocean  resorts  in  the  neighborhood 
of  the  city  should  be  desolated  by  the  most  unspeakable 
stenches.  It  is  certainly  comical  that  the  largest  com- 
munity upon  the  continent  should  submit  quietly  to  the 
pestiferous  nuisance  of  Newtown  Creek  and  Hunter's  Point. 
If  popular  government  is  unequal  to  suppressing  a horrible 
effluvium  by  compelling  the  removal  of  its  cause,  there 
should  be  some  abatement  of  onr  Fourth-of-July  heroics. 

A few  years  ago  the  Governor  of  the  State  undertook  to 
deal  with  the  nuisauce ; but  it  is  now  greater  tliau  ever. 
There  was  recently  a special  meeting  of  the  State  Board 
of  Health,  and  Dr.  Bryant  called  its  attention  to  the  vile 
odors  and  the  imperilled  health  of  Long  Island  City,  Brook- 
lyn, aud  New  York,  and  asked  the  Board  to  take  vigorous 
action.  The  secretary  replied  that  it  could  do  nothing. 
It  could  act  only  through  local  boards,  aud  as  there  was 
a quarrel  between  the  Mayor  and  the  Aldermen  of  Long 
Island  City,  there  was  no  health  board,  aud  consequently 
nothing  could  be  done  to  abate  the  dangerous  nuisance. 
But  as  diphtheria  has  already  broken  out  in  Loug  Island 
City,  and  New  York  and  Brooklyn  could  not  escape  much 
louger,  it  was  decided  to  .ask  the  Attorney -General  whether 
he  could  point  out  a way  of  relief. 

In  a savage  satire  of  Swift’s  this  might  he  expected ; but 
read  iu  a newspaper  still  smoking  with  the  festal  fires  of 
the  Gaylorious  Fourth,  it  is  inexpressibly  amusing.  A few 
nien  get  up  a stifling  and  sickening  atmosphere  which 
threatens  as  well  as  utterly  disgusts  whole  communities, 
and  nothing  can  be  done ! The  most  comical  part  is  the 
look  of  those  who  are  taking  friends  with  them  out  of  town 
to  enjoy  the  delights  of  Loug  Islaud  and  the  sea  iu  reply 
to  their  friends’  astonished  and  inquiring  glance.  The  price 
of  that  pleasure  is  high.  If  all  the  perfumes  of  Araby 
could  not  sweeten  one  little  hand,  the  briny  airs  of  Rock- 
away  are  all  haunted  with  the  anticipation  of  Hunter’s 
Point  upon  the  return.  John  Bull  used  to  say  that  Cousin 
Jonathan  hadn’t  the  pluck  to  pitch  the  thirteenth  man  out 
of  the  omnibus.  But  Hnnter’s-Poiut-cum-Newtown-Creek 
is  the  most  colossal,  imperturbable,  and  irremovable  thir- 
teener  on  record. 


ANOTHER  WHACK  AT  PESSIMISM. 

There  is  oue  illustration  of  our  superiority  to  our  fa- 
thers which  Senator  Hiscock  omitted  iu  his  recent  roast- 
ing of  the  vile  pessimists  who  hold  Washington’s  political 
morality  aud  the  popular  virtues  of  an  earlier  republican 
day  to  be  worthy  of  contemplation  and  reproduction.  The 
Senator  could  have  said,  without  fear  of  challenge  even 
from  the  most  resolute  pessimist,  that  the  history  of  Wash- 
ington’s time  might  be  searched  in  vain  to  discover  such 
geueral  aud  ardent  attentiou  paid  by  the  newspapers,  as  to 
au  affair  of  immense  aud  universal  interest,  to  the  progress 


across  the  country  of  two  bruisers,  openly  defying  the  law 
without  serious  resistance  upon  the  part  of  the  law-officers, 
that  in  the  presence  of  a great,  lawless,  brutal,  and  igno- 
rant crowd  they  might  beat  each  other  to  a bloody  jelly. 

If  the  newspaper  public  be  justly  estimated  by  the  kind 
of  nows  purveyed  for  it  by  many  papers,  the  most  hopeless 
pessimist  would  not  deny  that  the  space  devoted  to  this  en- 
nobling incident  reveals  a state  of  the  public  mind  which 
the  epoch  of  Washington  cannot  parallel.  It  is  a pity' that 
the  Fourth  of  July  came  just  too  soon  for  Seuator  Hiscock 
to  avail  himself  of  the  interesting  contrast.  Even  Mr. 
McMaster,  the  diligent  studeut  of  the  earlier  American 
newspaper,  would  doubtless  own  his  inability  to  discover 
at  the  close  of  the  last  century  any  sigu  of  such  a state  of 
the  public  taste  as  is  disclosed  by  the  head-lines  aud  the 
fascinating  details  of  description  of  this  proud  “sporting  ” 
event. 

Wo  trust  that  no  pessimist  will  try  to  get  his  head  out 
of  chancery  (in  the  pleasant  phrase  of  the  prize-ring), 
where  it  lias  beeu  put  by  Senator  Hiscock,  long  enough  to 
say  that  such  prominence  given  to  a disgusting  and  brutal 
incideut  is  a national  disgrace.  Disgusting  and4irutal,  in- 
deed ! We  want  uo  pharisceism  of  that  kind.  It  is  only  the 
wretched  aud  despicable  holier-than-thou  people  who  do 
not  see  in  this  noble  mill  aud  the  keen  interest  with  which 
the  newspapers  invest  it  a characteristic  American  regard 
for  manly  sport  and  honorable  self-defence  aud  healthful 
recreation.  What  can  be  more  elevating  than  the  tone  of 
tho  assembly  which  gathers  to  witness  the  generous  con- 
test! What  could  illustrate  more  signally  our  advance 
upon  the  well-meaning  but  autiquated  standards  of  public 
feeling  in  the  slow  days  of  Washington  and  Jay  than  the 
enthusiasm  of  excitement  over  this  gratifying  incident  f 
What  cun  be  more  puerile  and  effeminate  aud  significant 
of  tho  highest  degree  of  British  dudishuess  than  the  sug- 
gestion that  such  a performance  aud  the  iuterest  iu  it  aro 
uumauly,  inhuman,  and  revolting  f As  Mr.  Joseph  Surface 
would  truly  say,  “the  man  who”  presumes  to  tbiuk  that 
certain  characteristics  of  Washington’s  time  deserve  our 
attentive  consideration  implies  that  some  of  our  ways 
might  be  mended,  and  deserves,  as  a wicked  pessimist,  to 
be  deprived  of  the  privilege  of  reading  a full  aud  illustra- 
ted account  of  the  great  world’s  slugging  match. 


PERSONAL. 

IIon.  Edmund  B.  Fairfield,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  recently  appointed  by 
President  Harrison  as  Consul  to  Lyons,  is  a Virginian  by  birth, 
and  a cousin  of  “ Stonewall  ’’  Jackson.  He  was  early  imbued  with 
abolition  principles,  and  graduated  from  Oberlin  College  iu  1842/ 
He  was  the  first  President  of  Hillsdale  College,  Michigan,  a plaee 
which  he  held  for  twenty-one  years.  While  occupying  this  posi- 
tion lie  was  elected  Lieutenant-Governor  of  the  State.  Several 
times  he  was  candidate  for  Congress  and  for  the  United  States 
Senate  from  Michigan,  but  his  removal  to  Nebraska  to  become 
Chancellor  of  the  State  University  took  him  out  of  the  field  of  ac- 
tive politics.  He  returned  to  Michigan  iu  1882.  He  is  an  accom- 
plished linguist  iu  French,  German,  Portuguese,  aud  Italian,  be- 
sides being  a classical  scholar. 

— Miss  Beatrice  Cameron,  who  personated  Lady  Anne  in  Rich- 
ard Mansfield's  London  production  of  Jiic/iard  III.,  has  won 
many  warm  friends  in  England.  She  is  now  staying  with  the 
family  of  the  Rev.  Walter  Clark,  B.D.,  Head-master  of  Derby 
School,  and  will  make  a tour  iu  Scotland  with  Mr.  I.  J.  Lyell’s 
daughters  before  her  return  to  America.  She  has  put  much  of 
her  personal  charm  and  delicacy  into  her  Lady  Anne,  which  part 
she  will  play  here  in  the  autumn. 

— Tho  Yale  crew  have  lost  their  stroke,  E.  L.  Caldwell,  who, 
after  studying  in  the  theological  sohool  for  two  years,  has  deter- 
mined to  go  into  business.  He  stroked  tho  university  crew  to 
victory  in  six  races,  three  with  Harvard,  and  his  class  crew  in  four 
races,  making  a better  record,  it  is  said,  tliau  that  of  any  other 
college  oarsman. 

— Queen  Victoria’s  health  seems  to  be  failing.  She  has  to  be 
assisted  by  servants  in  entering  or  leaving  her  carriage,  and  uses 
a cane  to  support  her  while  walking. 

— Charles  S.  Gill,  Belgian  consul  at  Boston  for  the  past  fifteen 
years,  has  been  decorated  by  his  King,  and  made  a Chevalier  de 
l’Ordre  de  Leopold. 

— Dr.  Donlin,  interpreter  of  the  General  Sessions  Court  of  this 
city,  speaks  eleven  different  languages  fluently,  and  can  make  him- 
self understood  in  several  more.  He  has  held  his  place,  which  is 
a non-political  one,  for  over  twenty  years. 

— General  Neal  Dow  has  an  invalid  daughter  at  Nashua,  New 
Hampshire,  who  has  not  been  able  to  leave  her  chair  for  years, 
but  in  that  time  has  mastered  the  French,  German,  Spanish,  Rus- 
sian, and  Greek  languages. 

— The  “Keeper  of  the  Great  Seal”  of  the  United  States  is 
George  Baktlk,  who  was  appointed  a clerk  in  the  State  Depart- 
ment bv  Daniel  Wkbstf.r  forty-three  years  ago.  Nothing  but  a 
formal  warrant  signed  by  the  President  will  induce  him  to  unlock 
the  doors  which  guard  the  seal. 

— The  most  elaborate  dress  in  which  the  Shah  of  Persia  arrays 
himself  on  state  occasions  is  said  to  be  worth  about  $1,000,000,  tho 
principal  value  being  in  the  precious  stones  and  other  ornaments 
with  which  it  is  decked.  English  papers  observe  with  interest 
that  the  Shah’s  manners  have  greatly  improved  since  his  forme r 
visit  to  that  country  in  1873.  He  is  over  sixty  years  old. 

— Thomas  Ewing  Sherman,  the  eldest  son  of  Geueral  Sherman, 
has  been  ordained  as  a Roman  Catholic  priest  at  Philadelphia. 
His  father  was  not  present  at  the  ceremonies. 

— The  widow  of  Professor  Richard  A.  Proctor,  the  astronomer, 
was  left  with  but  little  property  when  yellow-fever  carried  off  her* 
husband,  and  has  been  forced  to  sell  her  Florida  home,  with  the; 
Professors  library  and  scientific  apparatus. 

— Charles  Randolph  Uncles,  the  first  colored  student  to  hr* 
ordained  to  the  Catholic  priesthood  iu  this  country,  received  tli>- 
tonsure  at  the  hands  of  Cardinal  Gibbons  in  Baltimore  recently. 

— Professor  David  P.  Todd,  of  the  Amherst  College  Observatory, 
has  been  appointed  chief  of  agovernment  party  of  scientists  t,> 
observe  the  total  eclipse  of  the  sun  in  southwestern  Africa,  De- 
cember 22d. 

— Wells  Goodwin,  of  Newbury  Centre,  Vermont,  ninety- si  x 
years  old,  is  a veteran  of  1812,  and  loves  to  tell  how  he  and  hi-s 
companions  made  the  British  run  at  Lundy’s  Lane.  He  enlist,-, i 
when  seventeen  years  old, and  lias  drawn  a pension  of  twelve  dol- 
lars a month  for  many  years.  He  is  a Democrat  of  the  «-»h| 
school,  and  has  voted  for  every  Democratic  candidate  for  Presi- 
dent from  Monroe  down. 

— Captain  Nicholas  Murphy,  of  Boston,  is  one  of  the  most  note,! 
life-savers  in  this  country.  During  a period  of  thirty-five  veiws 
he  has  saved  upward  of  one  hundred  persons  from  drowning, 
first  rescue  being  made  when  be  was  fourteen  years  old.  For  u 
number  of  years  he  followed  the  sea,  but  is  at  present  a 
watchman  at  one  of  the  wharves. 
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DISASTER  AT  JOHNSTOWN,  NEW  YORK.— Drawn  by  W.  A.  Rogers.— [See  Page  683.] 
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THROWING  THE  WANGA. 


S 


HRILL  over  dark  blue  Pontchartrnin 
It  come s and  goes,  the  weird  refrain, 
tt'anga ! wunga! 


The  trackless  swamp  is  quick  with  cries 
Of  noisome  things  that  dip  and  rise 
On  night-grown  wings ; and  in  the  dee}) 
Dark  pools  the  monstrous  forms  that  sleep 
Inei’t  by  day  uplift  their  heads. 

The  zela  flown’  its  poison  sheds 
Upon  the  warm  and  languorous  air; 

The  lak-rine  weaves  its  noxious  snare; 

The  wide  palmetto  leaver. wq  stirred 
By  renamed  brea th i ngstfa int l y Award 
Across  the  still,  star- lighted  J 


(ST.  JOHN’S  EVE.) 

BY  M.  E.  M.  DAVIS. 

Her  lonely  spice-fed  fire,  alight 
Upon  the  black  swamp's  utmost  rim, 

Now  spreads  and  flares,  now  smoulders  dim  ; 
And  at  htr  feet  they  curl  and  break, 

The  dark  blue  waters  of  the  lake. 

Her  arms  arc  wild  above  her  head — 

Old  withered  arms,  whose  charm  has  fled. 

Zizi,  Creole  Zizi, 

Yon  is  slim  an’  straight  ez  a saplin’ 

I)at.  grows  l»y  tie  bayou’s  aitlge ; 

You  is  brown  au’  sleek  ez  a young  Bob  Wkito 
Whar  bides  iu  do  yaller  sedge. 


Yo’  eyes  is  black  an’  shiny, 

An’ quick  ez  de  lightnin’  flash; 

You  wnz  bawn  in  do  time  er  freedom 
An’  never  is  felt  de  lash. 

— Me,  I kin  th’ow  wanga! 

Her  dusky  face  is  wracked  and  seamed, 
That  once  like  ebon  marble  gleamed. 


Zizi,  Creole  Zizi, 

You  is  spry  on  yo’  foot  ez  de  jay  bird 
Wliar  totes  de  debl^e  bis  sail’ ; 

Yon. kin  tole  de  buck-eft* id:  jb’  Si|ilt» ” 

By  do  turnin’  o’  yo’  hmi’,  , , . 
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Yo'  ways  is  sweet  ez  lie  sugar 
You  puts  ill  yo’j valines, 

Wlien  <le  orange  flower  on  de  banquette 
draps, 

An’  de  pistaelie-imt  is  green. 

— Me,  I kin  th’ow  wanga! 

Her  knotted  shoulders,  brown  and  bare, 

The  deathless  scars  of  slarehood  wear. 

Zizi,  Creole  Zizi, 

You  is  erope  lak  a thieft  to  de  do’-yard 
When  de  moon  wuz  shinin’  high, 

An’  you  stole  de  ole  man’  heart  erway 
Wid  de  laughin’  in  yo’  eye. 

Mv  ole  man! — de  cliillun’s  daddy! — 

We  is  hoed  de  cotton  row 
An’  shucked  de  corn-shuck  side  by  side 
Fur  forty  year  an’  ino’! 

— Me,  I kin  th’ow  wanga ! 

The  flames  that  leap  about  her  feet 
Hum  with  a perfume  strange  and  street. 

Zizi,  Creole  Zizi, 

Twis’  yo’se’f  in  de  coonjiue 
Lak  a moccasin  iu  de  slime; 

Twis’  yo’se’f  when  de  tiddle  talks 
Fer  de  las’  endurin’  time. 

Den  was’e  ter  de  bone  in  de  midnight, 

In  de  mawnin’  was’e  erNvay  ; 

Du’n  wid  beat  in  de  winter-time. 

An’  shiver  de  hottes’  day — 

Wanga!  wanga! 

Ouder  yo’  fla’ntin’  tignon 
De  red-hot  beetles  crawl, 

Wid  claws  dat  sco’ch  inter  de  meat, 

An’  mek  de  blood-draps  fall! 

Over  yo’  bed  de  screech-owl 

In  de  midnight  screech  an’ cry! 

Den  kiver  yo’  head,  Creole  Zizi — 

Den  kiver  yo’  head  an’  die — 

Wanga!  wanga! 

Her  voice  is  hushed,  she  crouches  lotc 
Above  the  embers’  flickering  glotc. 

The  sieamp-wind  wakes,  and  many  a thing 
Unnamed  flits  by  on  furry  wing; 

They  brush  her  cheeks  unfelt ; she  hears 
The  far-off  songs  of  other  years. 

Her  eyes  grow  tender  as  she  sways 
And  croons  above  the  dying  blaze. 

Oh,  de  cabin  at  de  quarter  iu  de  old 
plantation  days, 

Wid  de  garden  patch  bellin’  it  au’  de  gode- 
vine  by  de  do’, 

An’  de  do’-yard  sot  wid  roses,  wliar  de 
chillun  runs  and  plays, 

An’  de  streak  o’  sunshine,  yaller  lak, 
er-slautiu’  on  de  flo’! 

We  wuz  young  an’  lakly  niggers  when  de 
ole  man  fotcli  me  home. 

Ole  Mis’  she  gin  de  weddin’,  an’  young 
Mis’  she  dress  de  bride! 
lie  say  lie  gwineter  love  me  twel  de  time 
o’  kingdom  come, 

An’  forty  year  au’  nperds  we  is  trabble 
side  by  side! 

Hnt  ole  Mars’  wuz  killed  at  Shiloh,  an’ 
young  Mars’  at  Wilderness ; 

Ole  Mis’  is  in  de  graveyard,  wid  young 
Mis’  by  her  side, 

Au’  all  er  we-all’s  farnbly  is  scattered  eas’ 
an’  wes,’ 

An’  de  gode-vine  by  de  cabin  do’  an’  de 
roses  all  lias  died  ! 

My  chillun  dey  is  scattered  too,  au’  some 
is  onder  gronn’. 

Hit  wuz  forty  year  an’  nperds  we  is 
trabble,  him  an  me! 

Ole  Mis’,  wliar  is  tie  glory  o’  de  freedom  I 
is  foun’  T 

De  ole  man  be  is  let’  me  fer  de  young 
eyes  o’  Zizi ! 

Her  arms  are  wild  above  hev  head, 

The  softness  from  her  voice  has  fled. 

Zizi,  Creole  Zizi, 

Twis’  yo’se’f  iu  tie  coonjiue 
Lak  a moccasin  in  de  slime  ; 

Kuiijur  de  ole  mau  w id  yo’  eye 
Fer  de  las’  endurin’  time  ! 

Den  cry  an’  mo’n  iu  de  mawnin’, 

Iu  de  midnight  ino’n  an’  cry, 

Twel  de  debble  has  you,  ban’  an’  foot, 

Den  stretch  yo’se’f  an’  die  ! — 

Wanga ! wanga ! 


A HAZARD  OF  NEW  FORTUNES* 

BY  WILLIAM  BEAN  IIOWELLS. 


PART  THIRD. 


That  night  Dryfoos  was  wakened  front  his 
after-dinner  nap  by  the  sound  of  gay  talk  and 
nervous  gigirling  in  the  drawing-room.  The  talk, 
which  was  Christine’s,  and  the  giggling,  which 
was  Mela’s,  were  iniershot  with  the  heavier 
tones  of  a man’s  voice;  and  Drvfoos  lay  awhile 
on  the  leathern  lounge  in  his  library, trying  to 
make  out  whether  lie  knew  the  voice.  His  wife 
sat  ill  a deep  chair  before  the  tire,  with  her  eyes 
on  bis  face,  waitinttifm^iini  to  wake.  -m 
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“Who  is  that,  out  there?”  he  asked,  without 
opening  his  eyes. 

“ Indeed,  indeed  I don’t  know,  Jacob,”  bis  wife 
answered.  “I  reckon  it’s  just  some  visitor  of 
the  girls.” 

“Was  I snoring?” 

“Not  a bit.  You  was  sleeping  as  quiet!  I 
did  bate  to  have  ’em  wake  you,  and  I was  just 
going  out  to  shoo  them.  They’ve  been  playing 
something,  and  that  made  them  laugh.” 

“ I didn’t  know  but  1 had  snored,”  said  the  old 
man,  sitting  up. 

“ No,”  said  iiis  wife.  Then  she  asked,  wistful- 
lv,  “ Was  vou  out  at  the  old  place,  Jacob?” 

' “Yes.”' 

“Did  it  look  natural?” 

“ Yes ; mostly.  They’re  sinking  tiic  wells  dow  n 
in  the  woods  pasture.” 

“ And — the  eliildcrn’s  graves?” 

“ They  haven’t  touched  that  part.  But  I reck- 
on we  got  to  have  ’em  moved  to  the  cemetery.  I 
bought  a lot.” 

Tiie  old  woman  began  softly  to  weep.  “ It 
does  seem  too  hard  that  they  can’t  be  let  to  lest 
in  peace,  poor  little  things.  I wanted  you  and 
me  to  lay  there  too,  when  our  time  come,  Jacob. 
Just  there,  back  o’  the  beehives,  and  under  them 
shoomakes — my,  I can  see  the  very  place  ! And 
I don’t  believe  I’ll  ever  feel  at  home  anywheres 
else.  I woon’t  know  where  I am  when  the  trumpet 
sounds.  I have  to  think  before  I can  tell  where 
the  cast  is  in  New  York  ; and  w hat  if  1 should 
git  faced  the  wrong  way  when  I raise?  Jacob, 

I wonder  you  .could  sell  it  !”  Her  head  shook, 
and  the  fire-light  shone  on  her  tears,  as  she  search- 
ed the  folds  of  her  dress  for  her  pocket. 

A peal  of  laughter  came  from  the  drawing- 
room, and  then  the  sound  of  chords  struck  on 
the  piano. 

“ Hush  ! Don’t  you  cry,  ’Lb’beth  !”  said  Drv- 
foos.  “ Here  ; take  my  handkerchief.  I’ve  got 
a nice  lot  in  the  cemetery,  and  I’m  goin’  to  have 
a monument,  with  two  lambs  oil  it — like  the  one 
you  always  liked  so  much.  It  ain’t  the  fashion, 
any  more,  to  have  family  buryin’  grounds ; they’re 
collectin'  ’em  into  the  cemeteries,  all  round.” 

“ I reckon  I got  to  bear  it,”  said  bis  wife,  muf- 
fling her  face  in  his  handkerchief.  “And  1 sup- 
pose the  Lord  kin  And  me,  wherever  1 am.  But 
1 always  did  want  to  lay  just  there.  You  mind 
how  we  used  to  go  out  and  set  there,  after  milk- 
in’, and  watch  the  sun  go  down,  and  talk  about 
where  their  angels  was,  and  try  to  ligger  it  out?” 

“ 1 remember,  ’Liz’beth.” 

The  man’s  voice  in  the  drawing-room  sang  a 
snatch  of  French  song,  insolent,  mocking,  salient ; 
and  then  Christine's  attempted  the  same  strain, 
and  another  cry  of  laughter  from  Mela  follow- 
ed. 

“ Well,  I always  did  expect  to  lay  there.  But 
I reckon  it’s  all  right.  It  won’t  be  a great  while, 
now,  anyway.  Jacob,  I don’t  believe  I’m  a-gom’ 
to  live  very  long.  1 know  it  don’t  agree  with  me, 
here.” 

“Oh,  I guess  it  does,  ’Liz’bctli.  You’re  just  a 
little  pulled  down  with  the  weather.  It’s  com- 
ing spring,  and  you  feel  it;  but  the  doctor  says 
you’re  all  right.  I stopped  in,  oil  the  way  up; 
and  lie  says  so.” 

“I  reckon  lie  don’t  know  everything,”  the  old 
woman  persisted.  “ I’ve  been  runnin’  down  ever 
since  we  left  Moffitt,  ami  I didn’t  feel  any  too 
well  there,  even.  It’s  a very  strange  tiling,  Ja- 
cob, that  the  richer  you  git,  the  less  you  ain’t 
able  to  stay  where  you  want  to,  dead  or  alive-.” 

“It’s  for  the  children  we  do  it,”  said  Drvfoos. 
“ We  got  to  give  them  their  chance  in  the  world.” 

“ Oh,  the  world  ! They  ought  to  bear  the  yoke 
in  their  youth,  like  we  done.  I know  it's  what 
Coonrod  would  like  to  do.” 

Drvfoos  got  upon  his  feet.  “If  Coonrod ’ll 
mind  bis  own  business,  and  do  what  1 want  him 
to,  lie’ll  have  yoke  enough  to  bear.”  He  moved 
from  bis  wife,  without  further  effort  to  comfort 
her,  and  pottered  heavily  out  into  the  dining- 
room. Beyond  its  obscurity  stretched  the  glitter 
of  the  deep  drawing-room.  His  feet,  in  tbeit' 
broad,  flat  slippers,  made  no  sound  on  the  dense 
carpet,  and  he  came  unseen  upon  the  little  group 
there  near  the  piano.  Mela  perched  upon  the  stool 
wiili  her  back  to  the  keys,  and  Beaton  bent  over 
Christine,  who  sat  with  a banjo  in  her  lap,  letting 
him  take  her  hands  and  put  them  in  the  right 
place  on  the  instrument.  Her  face  was  radiant 
with  happiness,  and  Mela  was  watching  her  with 
foolish,  unselfish  pleasure  in  her  bliss. 

There  was  nothing  wrong  in  the  affair  to  a man 
of  Dryfoos’s  traditions  and  perceptions,  and  if  it 
bad  been  at  home  in  the  farm  sitting-room,  or 
even  iu  his  parlor  at  Moffitt,  lie  would  not  have 
minded  a young  man’s  placing  bis  daughter's 
bands  on  a banjo,  or  even  holding  them  there  ; it 
would  have  seemed  a proper  attention  from  him 
if  lie  was  courting  her.  But  here,  in  such  a house 
as  ibis,  with  the  daughter  of  a man  who  had  made 
as  much  money  as  he  had,  he  did  not  know  but 
it  was  a liberty.  lie  felt  the  angry  doubt  of  it 
which  beset  him  . in  regard  to  so  many  experi- 
ences of  his  changed  life ; he  wanted  to  show  his 
sense  of  it,  if  it  was  a liberty,  but  he  did  not 
know  how,  and  be  did  not  know  that  it  was  so. 
Besides,  lie  could  not  help  a touch  of  the  plea- 
sure in  Christine’s  happiness  which  Mela  showed  ; 
and  he.  would  have  gone  back  to  the  library,  if  lie 
could,  without  being  discovered. 

But  Beaton  bad  seen  him,  and  Drvfoos,  with  a 
nonchalant  nod  to  the  young  man,  came  forward. 
“ What  you  got  there,  Christine  ?” 

“ A lmnjo,”  said  the  girl,  blushing  in  her  fa- 
ther’s presence. 

Mela  gurgled,  “ Mr.  Beaton  is  lciirnun’  her  the 
first  position.” 

Beaton  was  not  embarrassed.  He  was  in  even- 
ing dress,  and  bis  face,  pointed  with  its  brown 
beard,  showed  extremely  handsome  above  the  ex- 
panse of  bis  broad  white  shirt  front.  Ife  gave 
back  as  nonchalant  a nod  as  be  bad  got,  and  with* 
out  further  greeting  to  Drvfoos,  he  said  to  Chris- 
tine: “No,  no.  You  must  keep  your  band  and  arm 


so.”  He  held  them  in  position.  "There!  Now 
strike  with  your  right  hand.  See?” 

“ I don’t  believe  I can  ever  learn,”  said  the 
girl,  w ith  a fond  upward  look  at  him. 

“Oh  yes,  you  can,”  said  Beaton. 

They  both  ignored  Drvfoos  in  the  little  play  of 
protests  which  followed,  and  he  said,  half  jocose- 
ly, half  suspiciously,  “ And  is  the  banjo  the  fash- 
ion, now  y”  J]e  remembered  it  as  the  emblem  of 
low-down  show  business,  and  associated  it  with 
cnd-tncii,  and  blackened  faces, and  grotesque  shirt 
collars. 

“It’s  all  the  rage,”  Mela  shouted  in  answer  for 
all.  “Everybody  plays  it.  Mr.  Beaton  borrowed 
this  from  a lady  friend  of  his.” 

“ Humph  ! Pity  I got  you  a piano,  then,”  said 
Drvfoos,  "A  banjo  would  have  been  cheaper.” 

Beaton  so  far  admitted  him  to  the  conversa- 
tion as  to  seem  reminded  of  the  piano  by  his 
mentioning  it.  He  said  to  Mela,  “Oh,  won’t  you 
just  strike  those  chords  ?”  and  as  Mela  wheeled 
about  and  beat  the  keys,  he  took  the  banjo  from 
Christine  and  sat  down  with  it.  “ This  wav !” 
He  strummed  it,  and  murmured  the  tune  Drvfoos 
bad  heard  him  singing  from  the  library,  while  he 
kept  his  beautiful  eyes  floating  on  Christine’s. 
“ You  try  that,  now ; it’s  very  simple.” 

“ Where  is  Mrs.  Mandel  ?”  Dryfoos  demanded, 
trying  to  assert  himself. 

Neither  of  the  girls  seemed  to  have  beard  him 
at  first  iu  the  chatter  they  broke  into  over  what 
Beaton  proposed.  Then  Mela  said,  absently,  “ Ob, 
she  bad  to  go  out  to  see  one  of  her  friends  that’s 
sick,”  and  she  struck  the  piano  keys.  “ Come ; 
try  it,  Chris  1” 

Drvfoos  turned  about  unheeded,  and  went  back 
to  the  library.  He  would  have  liked  to  put  Bea- 
ton out  of  bis  bouse,  and  in  bis  heart  he  burned 
against  him  as  a contumacious  band  ; he  would 
have  liked  to  discharge  him  from  the  art  depart- 
ment of  Every  Other  Week  at  once.  But  lie  was 
aware  of  not  having  treated  Beaton  with  much 
ceremony,  and  if  the  young  man  bad  returned  bis 
behavior  in  kind,  with  mi  electrical  response  to 
bis  own  feeling,  bad  lie  any  right  to  complain? 
After  all,  there  was  no  harm  in  bis  teaching 
Christine  the  banjo. 

llis  wife  still  sat  looking  into  the  fire.  “I 
can’t  sec,”  she  said,  “as  we’ve  got  a bit  more 
comfort  of  our  lives,  Jacob,  because  we’ve  got 
such  piles  and  piles  of  money.  I wislit  to  gra- 
cious we  was  back  on  the  farm  this  minute.  I 
wislit  you  had  held  out  anain>t  the  childern  about 
scllin’it;  ’twould  ’a  bin  the  best  tiling  fur ’em,  I 
say.  I believe  ill  my  soul  they’ll  git  spoiled, 
lu  re  in  New  York.  I kin  see  a change  ill  ’em 
a’readv — iu  the  girls.” 

Dryfoos  stretched  himself  on  the  lounge  again. 
“ I can’t  see  as  Coonrud  is  much  comfort,  either. 
Why  ain’t  he  here  with  his  sisters?  What  does 
ail  that  work  of  bison  the  East  side  amount  to? 
It  seems  as  if  he  done  it  to  cross  me,  as  much  as 
anything.”  Drvfoos  complained  to  his  wile  on 
the  basis  of  mere  affectiona!  habit,  w hich  in  mar- 
ried life  often  survives  the  sense  of  intellectual 
equality.  11c  did  not  expect  her  to  reason  with 
him,  but  there  was  help  in  her  listening,  and 
though  she  could  only  soothe  his  fretfulness  w ith 
soft  answers  which  were  often  wide  of  the  pur- 
pose, he  still  went  to  her  for  solace.  “ Here, 
I’ve  gone  into  this  newspaper  business,  or  w hat- 
ever it  is.  on  his  account,  and  lie  don't  seem  unv 
more  satisfied  than  ever.  I can  see  he  liain’tgot 
his  heart  iu  it.” 

“The  poor  bov  tries;  I know  lie  does,  Jacob; 
and  lie  wants  to  please  you.  But  be  give  up  a 
good  deal  when  he  give  up  bein’  a preacher;  I 
s’pose  we  ought  to  remember  that.” 

“A  preacher !”  sneered  Dryfoos.  “I  reckon 
bein’  a preacher  wouldn’t  satisfy  him  now.  lie 
had  the  impudence  to  tell  me  this  afternoon  that 
he  would  lino  to  be  a priest;  and  he  threw  it  up 
to  me  that  lie  never  could  be,  because  I’d  kept 
him  from  studyin’.” 

“ He  don’t  mean  a Catholic  priest — not  a Ro- 
man one,  Jacob,”  the  old  woman  explained,  wist- 
fully. “ He's  told  me  all  about  it.  Tlmv  ain’t 
the  kind  o’  Catholics  we  been  used  to;  some  sort 
of  ’Riseopaliaiis  ; and  they  do  a heap  o’  good 
amongst  the  poor  folks  over  there.  He  says  we 
ain’t  got  any  idea  how  folks  lives  in  them  tene- 
ment-houses, lmnderds  of  ’em  in  one  house,  and 
w hole  families  i ti  a room;  and  it  hums  in  bis 
heart  to  help  cm  like  them  Fathers,  as  lie  calls  ’em, 
that  gives  their  lives  to  it.  He  can't  be  a Father, 
lie  says,  because  he  can’t  git  the  eddieatioii,  now  ; 
but  he  can  be  a Brother;  and  I can’t  find  a word 
to  say  ag’inst  it,  when  lie  gits  talkin',  Jacob.” 

“ 1 ain’t  saving  anything  against  his  priests, 
’Liz’bctli,”  said  Drvfoos.  “They’re  all  well  enough 
in  their  way;  they’ve  given  up  their  lives  lo  it, 
and  it’s  a matter  of  business  with  them,  like  any 
other.  But  what  I'm  talking  about  now,  is  Coon- 
rad.  I don’t  object,  to  his  doin’  all  the  charity 
he  wants  to,  and  the  Lord  knows  I’ve  never  been 
stingy  with  him  about  it.  He  might  have  all  the 
money  he  wants,  to  give  round  any  way  he 
pleases.” 

“That’s  what  I told  him  once,  but  lie  says 
money  ain’t  the  thing — or  not  the  only  thing  you 
got  to  give  to  them  poor  folks.  You  got  to  give 
your  time,  and  your  know  ledge,  and  your  love — 
I don’t  know  what  all — you  got,  to  give  yourself, 
if  you  expect  to  help  ’em.  That’s  what  Coon  rad 

“Well,  I can  tell  him  that  charity  begins  at 
home,”  said  Drvfoos,  sitting  up,  in  his  impatience. 
“And  he'd  better  give  himself  to  its  a little — to 
liis  old  father  and  mother.  And  his  sisters. 
What’s  he  doin’  goin’  off  there,  to  his  meetings, 
and  I don’t  know  what  all,  an’  leavin’  them  here 
alone  V” 

“ Whv,  ain’t  Mr.  Beaton  with  'em  ?”  risked  the 
old  woman.  “ I thought  I beared  1 1 is  voice.” 

“Mr.  Beaton!  Of  course,  lie  is!  And  who’s 
Mr.  Beaton,  anyway  ?’’ 

“Whv,  ain’t  lie  one  of  the  men  in  Coonrad's 
office?  1 thought  I beared — ” 

“ Yes,  he  is!  But  tchv  is  be?  What’s  lie  do- 


ing round  here?  Is  be  makin’  up  m Clin-. 
tine  ?” 

“ I reckon  lie  is.  From  Mely’s  talk,  »iieV 
crazy  over  the  fellow.  Don’t  you  like  him,  Ja. 
cob  ?” 

“ I don’t  know  him,  or  what  lie  is.  He  hasn't 
got  any  manners.  Who  brought  him  heio ; 
How’d  lie  come  to  conic,  in  the  first  place?" 

“ Mr.  Fulkerson  brung  hint,  I believe,” said  i]„. 
old  woman,  patiently. 

“Fulkerson!”  Dryfoos  snorted.  “Where's 
Mrs.  Mandel,  1 should  like  to  know  ? He  brenigbi 
her,  loo.  Does  she  go  traipsin’  off  this  wav,  n- 
erv  evening?” 

“ No  ; she  seems  to  be  here  pretty  regular  mo>t 
o'  the  time.  I don’t,  know  bow  we  could  ever 
git  along  without  her,  Jacob  ; she  seems  to  kiio# 
jusl  what  to  do,  and  the  girls  would  be  ten  tiu.-t-- 
as  outhrcakiif  without  her.  I hope  you  ain't 
thinkiii’ o’  turnin’  her  off,  Jacob?” 

Dryfoos  did  not  think  it  necessary  to  answer 
such  a question.  “ It’s  all  Fulkerson,  Fulktis.in, 
Fulkerson.  It  seems  to  me  that  Fulkerson  about 
runs  this  family.  He  brought  Mrs.  Mandel.  anq 
be  brought  that  Beaton,  and  lie  brought  that 
toll  (eliow!  1 guess  I give  him  a dose,  though ; 
and  I'll  learn  Fulkerson  that  he  can’t  have  even- 
thing  his  own  way.  I don’t  want  anybody  m 
help  me  spend  my  money.  1 made  it,  and  I <an 
manage  it  1 guess  Mr.  Fulkerson  can  bear  a lit- 
tle watching,  now.  He’s  been  travelling  pnitv 
free,  and  lie’s  got  the  notion  lie’s  driving,  mayb.-. 
I’m  a-going  to  look  after  that  book  a little  mv. 
self.” 

“You’ll  kill  yourself,  Jacob,”  said  his  wif.-, 
“trying  to  do  so  many  things.  And  what  is  ii 
all  fur?  I don’t  see  as  we're  better  off,  any.  fm 
all  the  money.  It’s  just  ns  much  care  as  it  iis»  i 
to  be  when  we  was  all  there  on  the  farm  together. 
I wislit  we  could  go  back,  Ja — ” 

“We  can't  go  back!”  shouted  the  old  imm, 
fiercely.  “There’s  no  farm  any  more  to  go  hit 
to.  The  fields  is  lull  of  gas  wells  and  oil  wei,, 
and  hell  holes  generally  ; the  house  is  ture  down, 
and  the  barn’s  goin’ — ” 

“ The  bunt gasped  the  old  woman.  “Uh. 
n i v !” 

“If  I was  to  give  all  I’m  worth  this  mimim, 
we  couldn't  go  back  to  the  farm,  anv  more  tlw:i 
them  girls  in  there  could  go  back  and  lie  iifjjjfe' 
children.  1 don’t  say  we’re  any  better  off,  for  tb? 
money.  I’ve  got  more  of  it  now  than  1 ever  had; 
and  there’s  no  end  to  the  luck  ; it  |xmrs  in.  But 
1 feci  like  I was  tied  band  and  foot.  I don’t 
know  which  way  to  move;  I don’t  know  what’s 
best  to  do  about  anything.  The  money  don't 
seem  to  buy  anything  but  more  and  more  rare 
and  trouble.  We  got  a big  house  that  we  ain't 
at  borne  in  ; and  we  got  a lot  of  hired  girls  round 
under  our  feet  that  hinder  and  don’t  help.  Our 
children  don’t  mind  us,  and  we  got  no  friends 
or  neighbors.  But  it  had  to  be.  I couldn’t  lie  ]' 
but  seil  toe  farm,  and  we  can’t  go  back  to  it,  lw 
it  ain’t  there.  So  don’t  you  say  anything  inuie 
about  it,  Liz’betli !” 

“ Pore  Jacob !’’  said  bis  wife.  “ Well,  I woon't, 
dear.” 

IV. 

It  was  clear  to  Beaton  that  Drvfoos  district- 
ed him  ; and  the  fact  heightened  iiis  pleasure  in 
Christine's  liking  for  him.  He  was  as  sure  »f 
this  as  be  was  of  the  other,  though  lie  was  ms 
so  sure  of  any  reason  for  Iiis  pleasure  in  it.  Sue 
bad  her  charm  ; the  charm  of  wildness  to  whirl) 
a certain  wildness  in  himself  responded;  uni 
there  were  times  when  bis  fancy  contrived  a 
common  future  for  them,  which  would  have  a 
prosperity  forced  from  the  old  fellow’s  love  of 
the  girl.  Beaton  liked  the  idea  of  this  compul- 
sion better  than  he  liked  the  idea  of  the  mom-'  ; 
there  was  something  a little  repulsive  in  that: 
lie  imagined  himself  rejecting  it  ; he  almost 
wished  he  was  enough  in  love  with  the  gtijjo 
marry  her  without  it;  that  would  Ik‘  fine.  H’’ 
was  taken  with  her  in  a certain  measure,  in  a 
certain  wav;  the  question  was  in  what  liicusure, 
iu  what  way. 

It  was  partly  to  escape  from  this  question 
that  lie  hurried  down  - town,  and  decided  t« 
spend  with  the  Leightons  the  hour  remaining  oh 
bis  hands  before  it  was  time  to  go  to  the  recep- 
tion for  which  he  was  dressed.  It  seemed  toll. m 
important  that  be  should  see  Alma  Leighton 
After  all,  it  was  her  charm  that  was  most  abiding 
w ith  him  ; perhaps  it  was  to  be  final.  He  found 
himself  very  happy  iu  his  present  relations  with 
her.  She  had  dropped  that  barrier  ot  pretences 
ami  ironical  surprise.  It  seemed  to  him  that 
they  bad  gone  back  to  that  old  ground  of  one 
moil  artistic  interest  which  he  had  found  so pk-a- 

sant  the  summer  before.  Apparently  she  and  her 
toother  bad  both  forgiven  his  neglect  of  them  in 
the  first  months  of  their  stay  in  New  York;  he**’ 
sure  that  Mrs.  Leighton  liked  him  as  well  as  ever, 
and  if  there  was  still  something  a little  pro'"' 
sional  in  Alma’s  manner  at  times,  it  was  some- 
thing that  piqued  more  than  it  discouraged;  § 
made  him  curious,  not  anxious. 

He  found  the  young  ladies  with  Fulkerson 
when  he  rang.  He  seemed  lo  lie  amusing  tin  -j| 
both,  and  they  were  both  amused  beyond  the 
merit  of  so  small  a pleasantry,  Beaton  thougnt, 
w hen  Fulkerson  said,  “ Introduce  myself,  Mi-  Ben- 
ton : Mr.  Fulkerson,  of  Every  Other  Week.  Tmim 
I’ve  met  you  at  our  place.”  The  girls  langliv  • 
and  Alma  explained  that  her  mother  «as  no- 
very  well,  and  would  be  sorry  not  to  see  him. 
Then  she  turned,  as  be  felt,  perversely,  and  nvnt 
on  talking  w ith  Fulkerson,  and  left  him  to 
Woodburn. 

She  finally  recognized  his  disappomm1'’1' 

“ Ah  don’t  often  get  a chance  at  you,  Mr.  lM<* 
and  Alim  just  goin’  to  toak  yo'  to  death-  '* 
have  been  Soatii  vo’seif,  and  yo’  know  ho 
toak.”  . 

“ I’ve  survived  to  sav  ves.”  Beaton  admitted. 

“ Oh,  now,  do  you  think  we  toak  so  much  tn<’ 
than  vou  do.iq  tiie  No’lh  ?”  the  young  lady 
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“I  don’t  know.  I only  know  you  can’t  talk 
too  much  for  me.  I should  like  to  hear  you  sav 
South  and  ho'xe  and  about  for  the  rest  of  my  life.'’ 

"That’s  what  Ah  call  raght  personal,  Mr.  Bea- 
ton. Now  Ahra  goin’  to  be  personal,  too.”  Miss 
Woodburn  flung  out  over  her  lap  the  square  of 
cloth  she  was  embroidering,  and  asked  him, 
“ Don’t  you  think  that’s  beautiful  ? Now,  as  au 
awtust — a great  awtust  ?” 

" As  a great  awtust,  yes,”  said  Beaton,  mimick- 
ing her  accent.  “If  I were  less  than  greut  I 
might  have  something  to  say  about  the  arrange- 
ment of  colors.  You're  as  bold  and  original  as 
Nature.” 

“Really?  Oh.  now,  do  tell  me  vo’  favo'ite 
colo’,  Mr.  Beaton.” 

“ My  favorite  color  ? Bless  my  soul,  wh  v should 
I prefer  any  ? Is  blue  good,  or  red  wicked  ? Do 
people  have  favorite  colors  ?”  Beaton  found 
himself  suddenly  interested. 

“ Of  co’se  they  do,”  answered  the  girl.  “ Don’t 
awtusts?” 

“ I never  heard  of  one  that  had — consciously.” 

"Is  it  possible?  I supposed  they  all  had. 
Now  muh  favo’ite  colo’  is  gawnet.  Don’t  you 
think  it's  a pretty  colo’  ?” 

“ It  depends  upon  how  it’s  used.  Do  you  mean 
in  neckties  ?”  Beaton  stole  a glance  at  the  ono 
Fulkerson  was  wearing. 

Miss  Woodburn  laughed  with  her  face  bowed 
upon  her  wrist.  “Ah  do  think  you  gentlemen  in 
the  No’th  awe  ten  tahms  as  lahvely  as  the  ladies.” 

“Strange,”  said  Beaton.  “In  the  South — 
Soath,  excuse  me ! — I made  the  observation  that 
the  ladies  were  ten  times  as  lively  as  the  gentle- 
men. What  is  that  you’re  working?” 

“This?”  Miss  Woodburn  gave  it  another 
flirt,  and  looked  at  it  with  a glance  of  dawning 
recognition.  “Oh.thisisatablecovah.  Wouldn't 
you  lahke  to  see  where  it’s  to  go?" 

“ Why,  certainly." 

“ Well,  if  you’ll  be  raght  good  I’ll  let  vo’  give 
me  some  professional  advass  atioat  putting  some- 
thing in  the  co’uers  or  not,  when  you  have  seen  it 
on  the  table.” 

She  rose  and  led  the  way  into  the  other  room. 
Beaton  knew  she  wanted  to  talk  with  him  about 
something;  but  he  waited  patiently  to  let  her 
play  her  comedy  out.  She  spread  the  cover  on 
the  table,  and  he  advised  her,  as  he  saw  she 
wished,  against  putting  anything  in  the  corners  ; 
just  run  a line  of  her  stitch  around  the  edge,  he  said. 

“ Mr.  Fulkerson  and  Ah,  why  we've  been  having 
a regular  faght  aboat  it,"  she  commented.  “ But 
we  both  agreed,  fuhnully,  to  leave  it  to  you;  Mr. 
Fulkerson  said  you’d  be  sure  to  be  raght.  Ali'm 
no  glad  you  took  malt  sahde.  But  he’s  a great 
admahrer  of  yours,  Mr.  Beaton,”  she  concluded, 
demurely,  suggestively. 

“ Is  he  ? Well,  I’m  a great  admirer  of  Fulker- 
son’s,” said  Beaton,  with  a capricious  willingness 
to  humor  her  wish  to  talk  about  Fulkerson.  “ He’s 
a capital  fellow  ; generous,  magnanimous,  with 
quite  an  ideal  of  friendship,  and  an  eve  single  to 
the  main  chance  all  the  time.  He  would  adver- 
tise Every  Other  JUtt/:  on  his  family  vault.” 

Miss  Woodburn  laughed,  and  said  she  should 
tell  him  what  Beaton  had  said. 

“ Do.  But  he’s  used  to  defamation  from  me, 
and  he’ll  think  you’re  joking.” 

“Ah  suppose,”  said  Miss  Woodburn,  “that 
he’s  quahte  the  tahpe  of  a New  York  business 
man.”  She  added,  as  if  it  followed  logically, 
“He’s  so  different  from  what  I thought  a Now 
York  business  man  would  be.” 

“It’s  your  Virginia  tradition  to  despise  busi- 
ness," said  Beaton,  rudely. 

Miss  Woodburn  laughed  again.  “ DexpaJute  it  ? 
Mali  goodness  ! we  want  to  get  into  it,  and  ‘ work 
it  fo’  all  it's  wo’th,’  as  Mr.  Fulkerson  says.  That 
tradition  is  all  past.  You  don’t  know  what  the 
Soath  is  now.  Ah  suppose  mail  fathaw  despahses 
business,  but  he’s  a tradition  himself,  as  Ah  tell 
him.”  Beaton  would  have  enjoyed  joining  the 
young  lady  in  anything  she  might  be  going  to 
say  in  derogation  of  her  father,  but  he  restrained 
himself,  and  she  went  on  more  and  more  as  if 
she  wished  to  account  for  her  father’s  habitual 
hauteur  with  Beaton,  if  not  to  excuse  it.  “Ah 
tell  him  he  don’t  understand  the  rising  genera- 
tion. He  was  brought  up  in  the  old  school,  and 
he  thinks  we're  all  just  lahke  he  was  when  he 
was  youug,  with  all  those  ahdeals  of  chivalry  and 
family;  but  mall  goodness!  it's  money  that 
eyonnts  no’adays  in  the  Soath,  just  lahke  it  does 
everywhere  else.  Ah  suppose,  if  we  could  have 
slavery  back  in  the  l'awin  malt  fathaw  thinks  it 
could  have  been  brought  up  to,  when  the  com- 
mercial spirit  wouldn’t  let  it  alone,  it  would  be 
the  best  thing;  but  we  can’t  have  it  back,  and 
Ah  tell  him  we  had  better  have  the  commercial 
spirit,  as  the  next  best  thing.” 

Miss  Woodburn  went  on,  with  sufficient  loyalty 
and  piety,  to  expose  the  difference  of  her  own  and 
her  father’s  ideals,  but  with  what  Beaton  thought 
less  reference  to  his  own  unsympathetic  attention 
than  to  a knowledge  finally  of  the  jterxonnel  and 
materiel  of  Every  Other  lFtr£,  and  Mr.  Fulker- 
son’s relation  to  the  enterprise.  “ You  most  ex- 
cuse my  asking  so  many  questions,  Mr.  Beaton. 
You  know  it's  all  mah  doing  that  we  awe  heali  in 
New  York.  Ah  just  told  my  fathaw  that  if  he 
was  evah  goin’  to  do  anything  with  his  wrahtings, 
he  had  got  to  come  No’th,  and  Ah  made  him  come. 
Ah  believe  he'd  have  staid  in  the  Soath  all  his 
lahfe.  And  now  Mr.  Fulkerson  wants  him  to  let 
his  editor  see  some  of  his  wrahtings,  and  Ah  want- 
ed to  know  something  aboat  the  magazine.  Wo 
awe  a great  deal  excited  aboat  it  in  this  ho'se,  you 
know,  Mr.  Beaton,”  she  concluded,  with  a look 
that  now  transferred  the  interest  from  Fulkerson 
to  Alma.  She  led  the  way  back  to  the  room 
where  they  were  sitting,  and  went  up  to  triumph 
over  Fulkerson  with  Beaton’s  decision  about  the 
table  cover. 

Alma  was  left  with  Beaton  near  the  piano,  and 
he  began  to  talk  about  the  Dryfooscs,  as  he  sat 
down  on  the  piano  stool.  He  said  he  had  been 
giving  Miss  Dryfoos  a lesson  on  the  banjo ; ho 


had  borrowed  the  banjo  of  Miss  Vance.  Then 
he  struck  the  chord  he  had  been  trying  to  teach 
Christine,  and  played  over  the  air  he  had  sung. 

. “How  do  you  like  that?”  he  asked,  whirling 
round. 

“It  seems  rather  a disrespectful  little  tune, 
somehow,”  said  Alma,  placidly. 

Beaton  rested  his  elbow  on  the  corner  of  the 
piano,  and  gazed  dreamily  at  her.  “Your  per- 
ceptions are  wonderful.  It  is  disrespectful.  I 
played  it,  up  there,  because  I felt  disrespectful 
to  them.” 

“ Do  you  claim  that  as  a merit?” 

“ No,  I state  it  as  a fact.  How  can  you  re- 
spect such  people  ?” 

“ You  might  respect  yourself,  then,”  said  the 
girl.  “ Or  perhaps  that  wouldn’t  be  so  easy,  ei- 
ther.” 

" No ; it  wouldn’t.  I like  to  have  you  say  these 
things  to  me,”  said  Beaton,  impartially. 

“ Well,  I like  to  say  them,"  Alma  returned. 

“ They  do  me  good.” 

“ Oh,  I don’t  know  that  that  was  my  motive." 

“There  is  no  one  like  you — no  one,”  said  Bea- 
ton, as  if  apostrophizing  her  in  her  absence.  “ To 
come  from  that  house,  with  its  assertions  of  mon- 
ey— you  can  heur  it  chink,  you  can  smell  the 
foul  old  bank-notes ; it  stifles  me — into  an  atmos- 
phere like  this,  is  like  coining  into  another  world." 

“ Thank  you,”  said  Alma.  “ I’m  glad  there 
isn’t  that  unpleasant  odor  here;  but  I wish  there 
was  a little  more  of  the  chinking.” 

“ No,  no ! Don’t  say  that !”  lie  implored.  “ I 
like  to  think  that  there  is  one  soul  uncoiitaiiii- 
nated  by  the  sense  of  money  in  this  big,  brutal, 
sordid  city.” 

“ You  mean  two,”  said  Alma,  with  modesty. 
“But  if  you  stifle  at  the  Dryfooses’,  why  do  you 
go  there  ?” 

“Why  do  I go?”  he  mused.  “Don’t  you  be- 
lieve in  knowing  all  the  natures,  the  types,  you 
can  ? These  girls  are  a strange  study  r the  young 
one  is  a simple,  earthly  creature,  as  common  as 
an  oat  field  ; and  the  other  a sort  of  sylvan  life: 
fierce,  flashing,  feline — ” 

Alma  burst  out  into  a laugh.  “ What  apt  al- 
literation ! And  do  they  like  being  studied  ? I 
should  think  the  sylvan  life  might — scratch.” 

“No,”  said  Beaton,  with  melancholy  absence; 
“ it  only — purrs.” 

The  girl  felt  a rising  indignation.  “ Well,  then, 
Mr.  Beaton;  I should  hope  it  would  scratch, and 
bite,  too.  I think  you’ve  no  business  to  go  about 
studying  people,  as  you  do.  It’s  abominable.” 

“ Go  on,"  said  the  young  man.  “ That  Puritan 
conscience  of  yours ! It  appeals  to  the  old  Cov- 
enanter strain  in  me — like  a voice  of  pre-exist- 
ence. Go  on — ” 

“Oh,  if  I went  on  I should  merely  say  it  was 
uot  only  abominable,  but  contemptible.” 

“You  could  be  ray  guardian  angel,  Alma,” 
said  the  young  man,  making  his  eyes  more  and 
more  slumbrous  and  dreamy. 

“Stuff!  I hope  I have  a soul  above  buttons !” 

He  smiled,  as  she  rose,  and  followed  her  across 
the  room.  “Good  night,  Mr.  Beaton,”  she  said. 

Miss  Woodburn  and  Fulkerson  came  in  from 
the  other  room.  “What!  You’re  not  going, 
Beaton  ?” 

"Yes;  I’m  going  to  a reception.  I stopped  in 
on  my  way.” 

“To  kill  time,”  Alma  explained. 

“ Well,”  said  Fulkerson,  gallantly,  “this  is  the 
last  place  I should  like  to  do  it.  But  1 guess  I’d 
better  be  going,  too.  It  has  sometimes  occurred 
to  me  that  there  is  such  a thing  as  staying  too 
late.  But  with  Brother  Beaton,  here,  just  start- 
ing in  for  an  evening’s  amusement,  it  does  seem 
a little  early  yet.  Can't  you  urge  me  to  stay, 
somebody?” 

The  two  girls  laughed,  and  Miss  Woodburn 
said,  “ Mr.  Beaton  is  such  a butterfly  of  fashion  ! 
Ah  wish  Ah  was  on  mah  way  to  a pawty.  Ah 
feel  quahte  envious.” 

“ But  he  didn’t  say  it  to  make  you,”  Alma  ex- 
plained with  meek  softness. 

“Well,  we  can’t  all  be  swells.  Where  is 
your  party,  anyway,  Beaton?”  asked  Fulkerson. 
“ How  do  you  manage  to  get  your  invitations  to 
these  things?  I suppose  a fellow  has  to  keep 
hinting  round  pretty  lively,  heigh?” 

Beaton  took  these  mockeries  serenely,  and 
shook  hands  with  Miss  Woodburn,  with  the  ef- 
fect of  having  already  shaken  hands  with  Alma. 
She  stood  with  hers  clasped  behind  her. 

[to  IIK  OOXTIXCKII.] 


THE  DELAGOA  BAY  INCIDENT. 

Tub  trouble  that  has  arisen  between  England 
and  Portugal,  of  which  so  much  has  been  said 
in  recent  cable  despatches  to  the  newspapers, 
grows  out  of  the  competition  between  the  Eng- 
lish, the  Portuguese,  and  the  Dutch  for  the  con- 
trol of  the  shortest  line  of  communication  be- 
tween the  sea  and  the  rich  gold  and  other  mineral 
districts  of  South  Africa.  The  actual  bone  of 
contention  is  the  Lourcnzo  Marquez  (Delagoa  Buy) 
and  Transvaal  Railway,  \ line  about  fifty-two 
miles  in  length,  running  across  Portuguese  terri- 
tory from  Delagoa  Bay  to  the  frontier  of  the 
Transvaal  Republic.  Short  as  it  is,  this  railway 
is  of  vast  importance,  present  and  prospective, 
to  the  commercial  world,  commanding  as  it  does 
the  only  good  harbor  in  a stretch  of  about  two 
thousand  miles  on  the  east  coast  of  Africa. 

Near  its  western  terminus  are  the  principal 
gold-producing  districts  of  the  Transvaal,  which 
lias  been  pronounced  a second  Ophir  in  mineral 
resources,  epi bracing  inexhaustible  beds  of  iron, 
coal,  and  copper.  In  course  of  time  it  must 
make  Delagoa  Bay  a great  coaling  station  for 
Africa,  Australia,  and  the  East  Indies,  available 
in  that  respect  to  every  nation  whose  ships  sail 
the  seas.  On  this  point  the  Journal  of  the  Roy- 
al Geographical  Society  at  Halifax  says,  “The 
whole  of  the  southeastern  part  of  the  Transvaal 
is  one  extensive  coal-field.”  Bechuana-Iand,  to 
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which  also  this  railroad  smooths  the  wav,  is  an 
English  possession  divided  into  farms  for  Eng- 
lish settlers.  It  lies  to  the  west  and  the  north 
of  the  Transvaal,  and  comprises  a territory  larger 
than  Spain,  rich  in  minerals,  and  noted  for  its 
fine  climate  and  luxuriant  vegetation.  The  road 
from  this  country  vid  the  Delagoa  Bay  to  deep 
water  is  several  hundred  miles  shorter  than  any 
other.  Besides  the  white  population,  which  is 
constantly  swollen  by  English,  Germun,  Austra- 
lian, and  American  immigration,  there  is  in  these 
countries  a black  population  variously  estimated 
at  from  thirty  to  forty  millions,  all  of  which  must 
be,  in  the  fulness  of  time,  tributary  to  the  Dela- 
goa Bay  Railway. 

The  Portuguese  government  owns  the  strip  of 
land  across  which  the  Delagoa  Bay  Railwuy  is 
built.  American  enterprise  and  American  ami 
English  money  built  it.  Its  construction  was  de- 
sired long  before  the  way  was  found,  but  the  dif- 
ficulties seemed  insurmountable.  The  financiers 
of  England,  France,  and  Germany  declined  to 
have  anything  to  do  with  so  hazardous  a scheme. 
American  pluck,  however,  was  equal  to  the 
emergency.  Eight  years  ago  Colonel  Edward 
McMurdo,  an  American  temporarily  residing  in 
Loudon,  became  convinced  that  the  gold-fields  of 
South  Africa  were  richer  than  the  world  sus- 
pected, and  that  the  time  had  come  to  tap  them 
for  the  benefit  of  civilization.  He  foresaw  the  in- 
evitable influx  of  immigration  and  the  means  of 
its  promotion,  and  believed  that  the  geographical 
advantages  of  Loureuzo  Marquez,  as  the  Portu- 
guese call  Delagoa  Bav,  made  it  the  key  of  the 
situation.  After  a full  survey  of  the  field  and 
all  of  the  circumstances,  he  asked  of  the  Portu- 
guese government  a concession  to  build  a railway 
from  Lourcnzo  Marquez  to  the  frontier,  the  un- 
derstanding being  that  the  Transvaal  government 
stood  ready  with  plans  for  the  extension  of  the 
line  through  the  heart,  und  would  make  u con- 
cession for  that  purpose  to  a company  organized 
ill  the  Netherlands,  and  know  n ns  the  Netherlands 
Transvaal  Railway.  Oil  December  14,  1883, 
Colonel  McMurdo  obtained  his  concession.  The 
terms  were  thoroughly  matured  on  both  sides. 
The  Portuguese  government  obtained  the  railway 
essential  for  the  maintenance  of  its  position  on 
the  east  coast  of  Africa  and  to  secure  its  full 
share  of  the  rich  harvest  awaiting  gleaning.  The 
arrangement  also  yielded  to  the  government  five 
per  cent,  of  the  dividend  distributed  to  the  share- 
holders, reduced  fares  for  military  men  and  sea- 
men, gratis  carriage  of  government  employes  and 
mails,  the  free  use  of  the  company’s  electric  tele- 
graph und  extra  wires  for  special  service,  the 
right  to  redeem  the  concession  after  the  lapse  of 
thirty -five  years,  and  the  absolute  ownership  of 
the  property  at  the  expiration  of  nincty-uiue 
years.  On  the  other  hand,  the  concessionaire 
was  given  a positive  assurance  that  no  parallel 
railway  should  be  constructed  within  sixty  miles 
on  either  side  of  it ; 250,000  acres  of  land,  by 
him  to  be  selected,  in  the  districts  of  Loureuzo 
Marquez  and  Inhambane;  land  in  alternate 
blocks  on  both  sides  of  the  railway  to  the 
amount  of  lo,000  acres,  with  the  accompanying 
mineral  rights;  a free  right  of  way  through  gov- 
ernment lands ; a square  kilometre  of  land  in 
Delagoa  Bay  Harbor;  land  on  an  island  in  the 
bay  for  warehouses,  depots,  etc. ; exemption  of 
the  railway  from  any  special  tax;  the  admission 
of  all  articles  for  const  ruction  and  use  of  the 
railway  free  of  duty  for  fifteen  years;  the  right 
to  cut  timber  from  government  forests;  and  the 
right  to  regulate  the  tariff's  of  the  company  was 
vested  in  the  board  of  directors  of  the  company 
when  organized.  It  was  stipulated  that  the  com- 
pany building  the  railway  should  be  organized 
under  the  laws  of  Portugal,  and  that  the  line 
should  be  constructed  on  plans  provided  by  the 
Portuguese  engineers,  minute  specifications  being 
made  as  to  route,  foundation,  equipment,  etc. 
Fifteen  thousand  pounds  were  to  be  deposited  as 
caution  money,  and  the  concessionaire  was  bound 
to  the  building  of  the  road  within  three  years. 

The  concessionaire  fulfilled  his  contract  under 
most  trying  conditions.  Capital  from  the  first 
suspected  bad  faith  on  the  part  of  the  Portuguese; 
the  millions  of  English  money  already  invested 
at  Natal  were  jealously  antagonistic  to  the  enter- 
prise; the  Transvaal  government  threw  every 
available  obstacle  in  the  way,  and  it  was  with  the 
utmost  difficulty  that  competent  engineers  were 
induced  to  risk  their  lives  in  making  the  prelim- 
inary surveys  in  the  malarious  and  pestilence- 
breeding country  through  which  lay  the  path  to 
the  ore-producing  mountains.  Within  the  speci- 
fied time,  however,  the  road  was  built,  but.  at  au 
expense  of  £25, Out)  in  excess  of  the  estimates. 
New  eomjdieations  arose  when  the  Portuguese 
came  forward  with  the  extraordinary  demand  that 
the  company  should  build  nine  kilometres  further 
to  a new  alleged  frontier,  and  that  within  a cer- 
tain period,  covering  a season  when  railway  build- 
ing in  a tropical  country  is  a physical  impossibil- 
ity. Tiie  failure  to  meet  this  requirement — a re- 
quirement not  contemplated  by  the  original  con- 
cession or  bv  any  agreement  between  the  con- 
tracting parties — led  to  the  attempt  of  the  Portu- 
guese on  the  24th  of  June  to  cancel  the  conces- 
sion and  seize  the  railroad  as  forfeit  to  the  gov- 
ernment. 

This  action  was  taken  in  face  of  protest,  or  po- 
lite request  from  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States,  through  the  Foreign  Office  in  London  and 
the  State  Department  in  Washington.  It  was 
followed  bv  the  dispatch  of  English  gun-boats  to 
Delagoa  Bay,  and  by  the  filing  in  Washington  of 
a claim  of  damages  to  the  amount  of  £750,000 
by  the  widow  of  the  American  concessionaire. 
Colonel  McMurdo  himself  died  only  six  weeks  be- 
fore the  Portuguese  proceeded  to  extreme  mea- 
sures to  carry  their  point,  and  his  sudden  death  is 
attributed  to  the  threat  that  such  action  would 
be  taken.  The  probability  is,  according  to  the 
latest  advices  from  Lisbon  and  London,  that  Por- 
tugal will  beat  a retreat  before  British  demands, 
and  agree  to  a settlement  by  arbitration. 


QUATRAINS. 

I.  — PATIENCE. 

Oni.v  heroic  patience  mid  sublime 

Tlirotisrli  cark  mid  can:  can  make  the  victory  ours! 
The  bumble  vine  in  storm  and  dark  must  climb 
Ere  it  be  crowned  with  flowers. 

II. -STURM  ANI)  CALM. 

Great  sullen  clouds  the  western  heavens  pile. 

And  thunder  rumbles  tbrou^li  those  seas  of  jet; 
But  o’er  it  all  the  skies  serenely  smile. 

Blue  as  the  bosom  of  a violet. 

It.  I\.  M okittkick. 


DO  TAKE  US  TO  PARIS,  PAPA! 

Skvkn  ! What  a lucky,  mysterious  figure  that 
is,  fraught  with  numerical  potentialities,  eccen- 
tricities, idiosyncrasies  of  its  own,  hut  obstinate, 
indivisible  ! If  you  were  an  equitable  parent 
blessed  with  seven  daughters  (and  there  must  ho 
many  such),  as  a happy  father  you  could  not  sav, 
“Three  and  a half  of  you  go  to  Saratoga,  the 
other  three  and  a half  to  Newport.”  Harsh, 
even  unjust,  would  it.  he  for  that  sire  to  sav, 
“Three  to  Narrugansett  Pier,  three  more  to  the 
White  Mountains,  and  one  of  you  slay  home. 
That  settles  it,” 

The  mother  of  this  pretty  bevy  may  or  may 
not  have  had  her  trials  with  these  seven  daugh- 
ters. She  may  have  thought  more  than  once 
over  some  wholesale  method  of  decking  them, 
but  then  has  shuddered  at  the  idea  of  heading  a 
procession  uniformed  like  the  inmates  of  a pare- 
chinl  school  or  an  orphanage.  The  variety  of  com- 
plexions, shades  of  huir,  differences  of  size,  al- 
ways insisted  on  a special  apparel  assorted  to  the 
wearer. 

Considering  the  subject  alphabetically,  if  Alice, 
Bertha,  Clara,  Daisy,  Eugenia,  Fanny,  Gertrude, 
do  what  their  mother  might,  how  many  problems 
she  had  to  solve  ! But  when  it  came  to  that  time 
when  a change  of  air  was  absolutely  necessary 
(for,  though  Eugenia  was  stronger  this  spring 
than  she  had  been,  Daisy  was  by  no  means  up  to 
her  former  standard),  and  a move  w as  in  the  air, 
when  this  graver  subject  of  an  exodus  w as  moot- 
ed, mamma  apparently  washed  her  Imuds  of  it. 
“Your  father,  my  dears,  will  decide  for  us.” 
Dear  good  woman!  as  if  she  would  not  watch 
carefully  on  which  side  was  the  majority,  and  how 
ready  she  would  be  to  join  with  it ; for  he  it  known, 
when  there  are  seven  daughters  in  a house,  no 
■natter  what  may  he  their  age,  the  father  very 
properly  is  in  the  minority. 

So  in  Mr.  Smedley's  Imppy  sketch  the  girls 
have  held  a preliminary  caucus,  and  very  clever- 
ly they  have  managed  it.  You  can  see  at  a 
glance  tiiat  this  little  battalion  is  of  one  mind, 
and  equipped  with  happy  wiles  and  cajoleries. 
They  have  at  once  agreed  on  a leader  and  a 
lieutenant.  Very  judicious  lias  been  the  choice. 
Alice  (why  disclose  her  age?),  she  is  the  eld- 
est, but  Fanny  and  Gertrude  are  the  youngest. 
“ Now,  mind,"  Alice  had  said  to  Fanny  and  Ger- 
trude— “now,  little  girls,  do  just  as  I tell  you. 
Gertrude,  you  close  with  papa  and  kiss  him  ; and 
if  lie  looks  glum,  kiss  him  again.  And  you,  Fan- 
ny, take  a chair  right  opposite  to  him,  and  look 
at  him  imploringly,  and  don’t  you  budge  from 
there.  Fanny,  I need  not  instruct  you.  You  are 
a natural  wheedler.  Be  ever  so  sweet  and  taking. 
As  for  the  rest  of  us,  don’t  think  we  won’t  back 
you  up.  Now  listen.  I propose  a higher  flight 
this  time  than  you  ever  dreamt  of.  It's  Paris. 
We  have — that  is,  Bertha,  Clara,  Daisy,  Eugenia — 
laid  it  all  out.  Oil ! mamma  ; she  is  witii  us,  of 
course.  Question  of  expense?  Oh,  now,  really 
it  will  not  come  to  so  very  much  more  than  if  wo 
went  to  Saratoga.  It  must  he  done — adroitly, 
simultaneously.  Don’t  you  all  talk  at  once  at 
papa.  Each  one  can  have  her  turn.  Dear  old 
papa  ! He  will  have  to  give  in  ; but  so  much  de- 
pends on  opening  the  business  properly.  Now, 
‘mademoiselles,  en  jtfnee,'  and  don’t  some  of  you 
forget  to  bring  in  the  great  advantages  of  ac- 
quiring tlie  most  necessary  of  all  languages, 
which  is  French.  Don't  for  your  lives  talk 
dresses  and  tilings.  Say  we  are  prepared  to  go 
just  as  we  are.  Once  on  the  other  side,  we  can’t, 
you  know,  go  mooning  around  like  Indians  in 
blankets.  Now,  girls,  ready  ? Strike,  then,  for 
your  altars  and  your  fires,  winch  is  Paris  and  the 
Exhibition.”  It  was  a warm,  a thrilling  speech. 

First,  sweet  Gertie  put  one  of  her  pretty  soft 
hands  on  her  father's  chin,  steadied  his  old  face 
with  the  other  hand,  tipped  his  glasses  over  his 
nose,  and  then  kissed  him,  and  Fanny  moved 
with  her  battery  straight  in  front  of  him.  Had 
the  mother  connived  with  the  daughters  as  a ic- 
eiiforcenient?  It  looked  as  if  .-he  had.  Then 
the  action  began.  “ Paris,  papa.  Oh,  please  ! 
Everybody  we  know  is  going,  and  we  will  be  so 
good  when  we  come  hack." 

Wily  old  papa  ! he  had  actually  been  expecting 
it.  Dear  old  man.  as  if  lie  lived  for  unything  else 
than  to  anticipate  their  wishes ! But  of  course 
it  would  have  been  undignified  for  him  to  have 
given  in  at  mice.  It  was  a delight  to  have  them 
all  pleading  so,  and  to  he  kissed  and  fondled 
when  he  seemed  to  yield  a point,  and  to  he  further 
kissed  and  fondled  when  lie  apparently  hesitated. 
Then  Fanny  said  something  ever  so  funny  : how 
she  would  teach  papa  French,  and  hid  him  repeat 
after  her,  like  a good  little  hoy,  the  opening  line 
in  Tilt-mat/ue,  which  she  had  learned  oil  purpose 
for  the  occasion.  Papa  laughed,  called  her  “ a. 
sly  puss,”  and  then,  with  really  less  of  a struggle 
than  was  anticipated,  though  “Do,  papa,  take  us 
to  Paris  !"  had  been  repeated  in  various  keys,  the 
battle  was  won.  Battle  suggests  a loss  on  one 
side.  There  was  no  loss. 

“ What  a charming  family  of  Americans  !”  sukl 
an  admiring  and  statistical  Frenchman,  as  llie 
whole  party  moved  about,  laughing  and  chatter, 
iug,  following  one  another  in  the  Paris  Exposi- 
tion; “and  there  are  many  of  tlrein.  Such  a 
country,  with  such  an  increasing  population,  inu-t 
in  time  acquire  the  supremacy  of  the  world.  But, 
sept  demoiselles ! e’est  beaucoup,” 
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A LANDSMAN'S  EXPERIENCE  OF 
THE  GREAT  NAVAL  MANOEUVRES. 

BY  POULTNEY  BIGELOW. 

In  the  summer  of  1888  the  British  government 
sought  to  demonstrate  to  the  world  in  general,  and 
to  Germany  in  particular,  that  her  navy  was  ill 
good  fighting  condition.  For  some  time  prior  to 
this  effort  the  public  mind  had  been  much  dis- 
turbed by  statements  emanating  from  responsi- 
ble quarters  to  the  effect  that  England’s  boasted 
naval  supremacy  was  largely  upon  paper,  and 
that  she  was  liable  to  be  rudely  awakened  from 
a pleasant  dream  in  the  event  of  a great  war. 
To  allay  this  feeling,  and  at  the  same  time  vindi- 
cate the  naval  administration  of  the  country,  it 
was  determined  to  call  out  an  unusually  large 
force  of  war  vessels,  and  have  them  operate  over 
an  indefinite  period  of  time,  according  to  the  ac- 
cepted rules  of  naval  warfare.  The  ships,  guns, 
and  men  were  to  be  well  tested,  atid  money 
enough  was  furnished  to  do  the  thing  hand- 
somely. 

The  general  scheme  of  the  maiueuvres  was  to 
prove  that  England  could  keep  a German  fleet  of 
corresponding  vessels  from  leaving  Bremen  or 
Hamburg,  providing  that  England  had  seven 
ships  to  Germany’s  five.  About  seventy  vessels 
of  war  were  therefore  put  into  commission  and 
divided  into  two  squadrons,  in  the  proportion  of 
live  to  seven,  one  to  represent  England,  the  other 
to  represent  the  navy  which  England  proposed  to 
shut  up  in  its  home  port.  It  was  treated  as  a 
foregone  conclusion  that  the  “Seven”  Squadron 
would  effectually  prove  superior  to  the  “Five” 
Squadron,  and  thus  once  for  all  stop  the  mouths 
of  the  members  of  Parliament  who  persisted  in 
alaiming  the  country  as  to  the  relative  weakness 
of  the  British  navv. 

The  result  of  the  sham  war  was,  however,  di- 
rectly opposed  to  the  fond  anticipations  of  the 
Lords  of  the  Admiralty.  Admiral  Baird,  in  com- 
mand of  Squadron  Seven,  failed  completely  in  his 
attempt  to  blockade  Admiral  Tryon’s  Squadron 
Five,  and  ill  consequence  the  towns  of  the  tight 
little  island  were  technically  pillaged  all  along 
the  coast  from  the  tip-top  of  Scotland  to  the 
lodging-houses  of  Brighton.  Of  course  such  an 
ending  created  a wide  spread  feeling  of  surprise 
and  disappointment  among  the  people. 

No  foreign  attache  was  allowed  on  any  of  the 
ships  engaged,  and  even  the  officers  of  foreign 
birth  who  were  attached  to  the  ships  for  special 
instruction  were  left  behind  on  this  occasion. 
One  of  the  principal  London  daily  newspapers 
offered  me  the  opportunity  of  witnessing  the  ma- 
noeuvres from  the  flag- ship  of  Admiral  Tryon’a 
Squadron  Five  as  their  special  correspondent, 
an  offer  I accepted  with  pleasure,  after  warning 
them,  however,  that  I knew  nothing  of  the  naval 
trade,  and  was  a Yankee  into  the  bargain.  Both 
of  these  statements,  instead  of  alarming  the  man- 
tiger  of  this  conservative  paper,  appeared,  on  the 
contrary,  to  promise  impartial  despatches,  and 
from  the  complimentary  language  he  used  when 
I called  upon  him  at  the  close  of  the  “war,”  I 
judge  that  I had  not  wholly  disappointed  their 
expectations. 

II. 

Portland,  England,  unlike  its  namesake  on 
the  Maine  coast,  is  a place  that  excites  no  in- 
terest in  the  tourist,  and  may  be  said  to  be 
alive  only  when  some  men-of-war  rendezvous 
there.  When  I first  saw  it  from  the  railway,  it 
seemed  as  though  we  had  reached  a seaport  town 
of  importance,  for  the  roadstead  was  crowded 
with  the  ships  of  the  “ Five  ” Squadron  ; nine 
iron-eluds,  eleven  cruisers,  and  twelve  torpedo- 
boats,  a total  of  about  80,000  fighting  tons,  all 
scurrying  to  complete  final  arrangements,  for  the 
signal  to  sail  was  imminent.  An  officer  of  the 
Hercules  took  me  under  his  protection  as  we  left 
the  train.  At  the  landing-stage  a heavy  ship’s 
launch  was  in  waiting,  and  we  immediately  puffed 
away  over  the  short  waves  of  the  harbor  to  the 
flag-ship,  threading  our  course  between  iron  mon- 
sters of  all  sizes  and  shapes. 

Hardly  tt  type  of  war  craft  that  was  not  repre- 
sented— the  Icnhuy,  of  9700  tons,  with  her  ar- 
mor 18  inches  thick,  at  whose  launching  I had 
been  present  only  three  years  before,  was  anchor- 
ed close  to  the  Black  Prince,  with  armor  only  4.j 
inches  thick,  and  guns  but  half  the  weight  of  her 
neighbor's  ; and  yet  in  1801  the  Black  Prince  was 
looked  upon  as  a very  powerful  vessel.  The  tor- 
pedo-boats, lying  close  to  the  water,  looked  like 
mysterious  and  devilish  pieces  of  mechanism,  the 
torpedo  cruisers  almost  as  bad.  The  battle-ships 
Hero  and  Rupert  looked  as  though  built  up  from 
the  bottom  of  the  harbor.  In  fact,  the  only  ves- 
sels that  seemed  seaworthy  were  the  comfortable 
old-fashioned  central-battery  ships,  whether  un- 
armored cruisers  or  battle-ships  mattered  little. 
The  rest  look  like,  and  are,  in  fact,  complicated 
machine-shops,  that  do,  it  is  true,  move  on  the 
water,  but  do  so  somewhat  under  protest,  much 
as  u dog  who  is  made  to  stand  on  his  hind-legs 
— he  does  it,  but  does  not  enjoy  it. 

The  flag-ship  Hercules,  to  which  I am  accredit- 
ed by  the  Admiralty,  is  a splendid  specimen  of 
the  full-rigged  lighting  ship,  central  battery, 
plenty  of  deck  room,  easy  in  a seaway,  thorough- 
Iv  reliable,  twenty  years  old,  and  much  pooh- 
poohed  hv  the  present  generation,  who  admire  no 
war  vessel  that  is  not  a hunch  of  puzzles  in  elec- 
tricity, steam,  and  hydraulics.  I may  anticipate 
bv  saving  that  most  of  the  very  modern  war  ships 
— torpedo-boats,  torpedo  catcher*,  and  torpedo 
cruisers — failed  in  these  rrmno'uvrcs  to  do  what 
was  expected  of  them,  through  a series  of  acci- 
dents, but  the  venerable  ;,iid  other  plain 

unfashionable  vessels  heliav.il  admirably. 

The  commander  of  the  Hercules,  an  eccentric 
though  withal  good-hearted  officer,  received  me 
with  gruff  good-nature,  roared  out  one  or  two  un- 
intelligible words  of  command  that  rolled  along 
the  gun-decks  like  juvenile  thunder  peals,  and 


handed  me  over  to  two  blue-jackets,  who  loaded 
themselves  with  my  luggage,  and  led  the  wav  to 
the  stern  battery.  The  after-gun  had  been  hauled 
in  from  the  stem  port  on  the  gun-deck  ; a spe- 
cies of  canvas  partition  had  been  made  to  simu- 
late a cabin  ; a hospital  hammock  swung  in  the 
middle  of  this  space ; a clothes-line  represented 
my  chest  of  drawers,  the  deck  served  as  wash- 
stand,  and  in  dressing  for  dinner  I had  to  stub 
my  toes  many  times  in  the  brass  run  of  the  gun- 
carriage  before  acquiring  the  agility  demanded 
by  these  improvised  quarters.  The  ventilation, 
I must  own,  was  abundant,  one  distinct  advan- 
tage I possessed  over  all  the  officers  in  the  ship 
that  had  to  sleep  in  the  poisonous  spaces  below 
the  gun-deck.  Poor  fellows ! I pitied  them,  for 
when  I went  down  there  early  in  the  morning  the 
air  was  as  foul  as  in  a transatlantic  steerage,  and 
those  who  slept  in  it  awoke  with  a coppery  taste 
in  their  mouths.  The  health  of  all  the  officers 
who  slept  below  the  gun-deck  of  the  Hercules  suf- 
fered, as  it  necessarily  would,  from  living  in  a 
dungeon  that  is  dark  all  day  and  devoid  of  air  at 
night.  The  quarters  of  the  admiral,  however, 
occupy  not  only  all  the  space  under  the  poop,  but 
a section  of  the  gun-deck  as  well,  an  arrange- 
ment that  forces  the  bulk  of  the  officers  to  live  in 
a manner  prejudicial  to  health. 

III. 

Thirty  officers  compose  our  wardroom  mess, 
all  seated  at  one  table  running  across  the  cabin 
allotted  to  them.  The  chairman,  as  the  head,  raps 
his  gavel,  thirty  heads  bow  into  their  plates,  the 
chaplain  mumbles  a form  of  grace,  and  the  din- 
ner is  begun.  Immediately  before  the  dessert 
and  “wine”  the  gavel  of  the  chairman  is  again 
heard,  and  a second  mumbling  from  the  parson 
indicates  that  the  mess  is  giving  thanks  for  the 
food  partaken  of.  The  dinner  at  this  point  is 
over  so  far  as  food  is  concerned,  but  decanters 
of  port,  sherry,  and  massala  are  now  sent  from 
right  to  left,  commencing  with  the  chairman,  un- 
til they  have  passed  the  whole  extent  of  the  mess 
and  return  to  their  places  at  the  head  of  the  table. 
All  glasses  being  presumably  brimful,  the  chair- 
man solemnly  fixes  with  his  eyes  the  officer  seat- 
ed at  the  foot  of  the  long  table,  raises  his  wine, 
and  says,  solemnly,  “Mr.  Vice — The  Queen!” 
The  gentleman  thus  addressed  raises  in  like 
manner  his  glass,  gives  the  table  a sweeping 
glance,  and  in  accents  equally  portentous  says, 
“ Gentlemen — The  Queen !”  Thirty  thirsty  mar- 
iners take  up  the  words — “ The  Queen  !” — toss 
off  the  liquor  of  their  choice,  refill,  and  proceed 
to  general  conversation — one,  by-the-wav,  which 
not  uncommonly  turns  upon  the  Queen’s- stingi- 
ness toward  the  “service”  in  general,  and  the 
officers  of  the  navy  in  particular. 

The  admiral,  the  captain,  the  flag-lieutenant, 
and  admiral’s  secretary — all  these  are  deemed 
too  valuable  to  place  at  the  same  table  with  the 
rest  of  the  officers.  They  have  a dining-room  to 
themselves  on  the  deck  above,  a well-lighted,  well- 
ventilated  space.  They  have  a separate  cook  and 
steward,  and  of  course  much  better  fare.  It 
struck  me  that  the  presence  of  the  captain  in 
the  midst  of  his  fellow-officers  at  dinner  could  do 
him  little  harm,  ami  must  do  the  others  much  good. 
It  should  conduce  to  sympathy  between  different 
grades,  and  lead  to  profitable  conversation  at 
table.  Any  one  who  remembers  the  veuerable 
and  much -beloved  Professor  Kendrick  at  the 
head  of  the  West  Point  mess-table,  will  recognize 
the  many  ways  in  which  a dignified  and  respect- 
ed chairman  can  influence  for  good  a table  sur- 
rounded by  younger  and  less  experienced  men. 
The  captain  of  the  Hercules,  I was  happy  to  hear, 
favored  one  mess  for  all  officers,  while  the  ad- 
miral did  not.  Opinion  in  the  navy  is  divided  on 
the  subject,  some  thinking  that  admirals  and  cap- 
tains should  conceal  themselves  like  the  Mikados 
of  old  in  order  to  heighten  veneration  for  their 
orders;  while  more  humane  officers  believe  that 
admiration  for  worthy  superiors  grows  with  per- 
sonal contact,  and  that  inferior  men  only  need 
shun  the  society  of  those  whom  they  are  called 
upon  to  command. 

In  the  German  service  the  captain  is  a con- 
stant stimulus  to  professional  discussion  on  the 
part  of  his  officers,  and.  needless  to  sav,  all  take 
a pride  in  acquitting  themselves  well  in  the  pre- 
sence of  such  a judge.  As  compared  to  the  Ger- 
man or  American  service,  the  English  seems  to 
evoke  little  discussion  of  a purely  scientific  nature 
around  the  mess-table — at  least  if  the  Hercules 
can  form  the  basis  of  such  a sweeping  generali- 
zation. 

Dress  for  dinner  is,  of  course,  compulsory 
amongst  Englishmen,  ashore  or  afloat;  and  our 
dinners  were  always  very  formal  affairs,  involv- 
ing considerable  display  of  white  linen,  and  cor- 
responding ingenuity  on  the  part  of  the  younger 
officers  in  carrying  the  necessary  amount  in  their 
regulation  chests.  On  a six  weeks’  cruise  the 
opportunities  afforded  by  the  laundry  are  few; 
and  I grieve  to  say  that  many  a soiled  shirt  front 
appeared  night  after  night  at  the  resplendent 
mess-table,  not  merely  upon  the  bosoms  of  young 
engineer  lieutenants,  but  even  upon  the  sacred 
breast  of  the  Queen’s  chaplain  himself.  A flaw 
in  the  evening  dress  line  is  so  criminal  in  tho 
eyes  of  the  English  gentleman  that  I sought  the 
explanation  of  what  I saw,  and  was  told  that  the 
relation  of  the  executive  officers,  the  lighters,  to 
tiie  civilian  officers  of  the  engineer  and  paymas- 
ter branch,  is  not  of  the  most  agreeable  kind.  It 
was  pointed  out  that  engineers  are  recruited  from 
a class  of  people  with  whom  the  families  of  ex- 
ecutive officers  can  have  scant  social  relations  oil 
shore,  and  that  therefore  to  force  them  into  inti- 
macy on  board  shift  is  not  fair. 

As  to  tiic  food,  it  was  not  good  ; hut  that  was 
the  cook’s  fault,  ami  partially  atoned  for  bv  hav- 
ing at  meals  twelve  servants  in  resplendent  uni- 
forms to  pass  the  food,  such  as  it  was.  A greasy 
soup  came  first,  then  an  entree  of  uncertain  an- 
cestry, followed  by  the  last  course,  which  con- 
sisted of  a huge  joint,  accompanied  by  the  irre- 
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prcssible  potatoes  and  greens.  Cheese  and  bis- 
cuit took  the  place  of  dessert.  On  rare  occasions 
a deep  dish  tart  of  apple  or  gooseberry  was 
launched  from  the  pantry,  hut  it  rarely  went 
more  than  hulf-wav  around.  Our  table-cloth 
was  usually  unappetiziiiglv  dirty.  The  presence 
of  the  admiral  or  captain  at  dinner  would  have 
made  the  meul  at  least  a fairly  good  one,  ami  no 
admiral  needs  belter  food  than  suffices  for  Ins 
youngest  lieutenant. 

The  mess  was  run  by  a messman,  who  is  al- 
lowed fifty  cents  a dav  per  head — twenty  five 
cents  a head  by  tiie  government,  and  twenty-five 
cents  a head  from  each  member.  This  amount  is 
supposed  to  be  sufficient  to  feed  a British  officer 
in  a country  where  food  is  about  as  expensive  as 
in  New  York.  Messmen  have  the  reputation  of 
dying  rich,  but  if  they  do  it  cannot  be  by  tiie 
most  iionest  means.  Our  messman  supplied  us 
with  a persistent  stream  of  bad  eggs,  poor  butter, 
and  awful  coffee.  He  did  not  supply  jam  or  co- 
coa gratis,  but  allowed  members  of  the  mess  to 
buy  of  him  at  a liberal  commission  for  himself. 
He  received  corkage  oil  ail  wine  drunk,  and  had 
the  monopoly  on  tiie  trade  in  beer  and  mineral 
waters.  The  bar-mom  receipts,  it  may  lie  in- 
ferred, largely  dominated  those  from  all  other 
sources  combined,  for  the  very  badness  of  his 
food  induced  the  tiiirst  that  made  his  bar  busi- 
ness profitable. 

The  mess-room  was  below  the  gun-deck,  and 
that  below  the  admiral’s  quarters.  What  light 
we  had  at  breakfast  or  lunch  came  through  a 
skylight.  Cabins  of  officers,  with  very  small 
parts,  opened  into  the  mom,  and  so  had  was  the 
ventilation  that  in  the  forenoon  the  air  was  un- 
pleasant. Far  from  wondering  that  some  of  the 
officers  occasionally  felt  indisposed,  it  is  strange 
that  any  of  them  felt  fit  for  duty.  Bad  air  at 
night  and  bad  food  by  day  are  two  evils  that 
unite  most  powerfully  in  driving  men  to  the  con- 
solations of  brandy  aud  soda. 

IV. 

The  only  room  on  hoard  where  the  officers  be- 
low the  rank  of  captain  could  congregate  to  sing 
a song,  smoke  a pipe,  or  play  a quiet  game  of 
whist  was  one  on  tiie  gun-deck  no  larger  than 
that  given  to  the  admiral’s  secretary  for  his  office 
alone.  Ill  this  den  it  was  not  possible  to  get  all 
who  were  entitled  to  its  privileges,  but  as  many 
as  could  crowded  ill  night  after  night  to  join  in  a 
good  strong  chorus;  to  listen  to  the  violin  of  the 
torpedo  lieutenant,  the  ’cello  of  the  assistant  sur- 
geon, or,  best  of  all,  the  pathetic  song  of  tiie  port- 
ly paymaster  to  the  piano  accompaniment  of  the 
lieutenant  of  marines — a song  whose  chorus,  as 
I remember  it,  ran : 

“ I never  thonirlit  slie  could  be  lalse, 

Or  ever  prove  untrue, 

As  we  sailed  away  from  Milford  Bay 
Aboard  the  Kanyaroo ." 

No  naval  officer,  of  course,  ever  complains  of 
his  food,  his  quarters.  Ids  ship,  or  his  admiral, 
whatever  he  may  find  to  grumble  at  in  the  gov- 
ernment in  general  and  the  Admiralty  in  particu- 
lar. Everything  that  I here  find  fault  witii  is 
therefore  on  mv  own  account,  reflecting  w hat  the 
officers  feel,  but  do  not  say.  One  of  my  friends, 
for  instance,  who  has  been  eight  years  a commis- 
sioned officer,  still  sleeps  on  the  gun-deck  in  a 
hammock,  without  even  the  privacy  of  a small 
cabin.  His  dressing  and  undressing  are  done  in 
public  on  the  deck,  where  men  are  cleaning  their 
accoutrements  and  the  stewards  scraping  fish. 
His  whole  wardrobe  and  toilet  arrangement  is 
comprised  in  a chest  smaller  than  many  a lady’s 
trunk ; on  the  top  trav  of  this  rests  his  wash- 
basin, and  against  its  lid  is  bung  bis  band-glass. 
Two  candles  relieved  the  darkness  of  this  region 
on  the  occasion  of  my  visit,  the  result  of  which 
was  so  unsatisfactory  that  one  could  not  tell, 
without  feeling,  w here  the  hair  was  parted,  where 
the  cravat  was  tied,  where  the  shaving  had  taken 
place,  or  whether  the  shirt  front  was  clean  or 
otherwise.  AH  this  to  me  seemed  a relic  of  bar- 
barous times,  but  many  an  English  gentleman  of 
to-dav  will  tell  you  that  this  darkness  and  dis- 
comfort is  one  of  the  elements  in  completing  the 
education  of  the  perfect  officer. 


Our  blockaded  squadron,  which  I call  Squadron 
Five,  to  distinguish  it  from  the  blockading  one, 
Squadron  Seven,  was  divided  into  two  divisions, 
one  of  which  took  shelter  in  a bay  on  the  north- 
west end  of  Ireland,  while  ours  set  about  defend- 
ing itself  in  Bantry  Bay,  at  the  southwest  end. 

We  anchored  between  a long  narrow  island 
and  the  main  land  of  Ireland,  and  promptly  pro- 
ceeded to  defend  eaeli  end  of  this  miniature  Long 
Island  Sound  by  stretching  at  each  end  steel 
hawsers  supported  on  booms  and  casks,  sinking 
torpedoes  and  erecting  shore  batteries  to  protect 
the  ends  of  the  cables  from  marauding  parlies 
that  might  attempt  to  land  on  a thick  night  and 
emulate  the  fame  of  the  immortal  Lieutenant 
Cushing. 

Our  division  consisted  here  of  the  armor-dads 
Hercules,  8080  tons  ; A jax,  8510  tons  ; Warspite, 
7890  tons;  Rupert,  5440  tons;  Hero,  0200  tons  ; 
the  cruisers  V'vleiye,  3<>8fJ  tons;  Cossack,  1680 
tons  ; Iris,  3730  tons  ; Severn,  3550  tons  ; Sun  fi- 
fty, 450  tons;  and  six  torpedo-boats  (built  be- 
tween 1885-7)  of  about  75  tons  displacement, 
125  feet  long,  121  feet  wide,  and  4 feet  draught 
of  water.  These  carried  each  4 torpedo  tubes,  2 
three-pounder  machine  guns,  3 one-inch  machine 
guns.  Each  was  officially  registered  as  capable 
of  22  knots,  although  in  an  ordinary  easy  sea- 
way they  could  not  probably  do  half  that  amount. 
The  armament  of  these  little  boats  was  frequent- 
ly altered  during  the  mameuvres,  but  what  I have 
given  is  what  is  officially  expected  of  them.  The 
San  fifty  was  classed  as  a cruiser,  but  proved  un- 
fit for  such  work.  The  Cossack,  another  of  the 
A rcker  type  of  torpedo  cruisers  of  the  most  mod- 
em construction,  did  not  realize  the  promises  of 
her  projectors. 


Of  the  big  battle  ships  the  Ajax  carried  a* 
higii  as  18  indies  of  armor;  Hero,  12;  Rujeri, 
14;  Warspite,  12;  Hercules,  9.  Our  heavi.-,: 
monitors  launched  in  1883 — Arnphitrite,  Mnutu, 
noiim/t,  Monaduock,  Puritan,  and  Tenor — jiav, 
ID  inches  as  their  maximum.  This  by  wav 
comparison. 

Supposing  now  that  a United  State*  fleet  was  in 
Long  Island  Sound,  aware  of  the  presence  owt-ii.v 
of  a blockading  squadron  superior  to  them  in  tj„. 
ratio  of  seven  to  five,  the  situation  would  i„. 
somewhat  that  of  Squadron  Five  at  Bantrv  Bjv. 
We  should  probably  seek  to  obstruct  the  N,in:  i 
not  only  at  Hell  Gate,  but  at  Montauk  Point  ^ 
well,  and  await  an  opportunity  when  »o 
slip  through  the  hostile  blockade,  and  send  «,-i: 
fast  cruisers  to  prey  upon  tiie  enemy’s  conum-rc.. 
This  was  exactly  what  Admiral  Tiyon  sought 
to  do. 

The  torpedo-boats  as  well  as  steam-launches 
from  the  different  ships  went  out  night  after 
night  to  patrol  the  neighboring  waters,  gather 
information  about  the  movements  of  the  etn-mv, 
and  if  possible  cut  off  some  of  their  ves-.-i, 
bound  on  similar  errands.  Occasionally  some  of 
our  larger  ghips  went  out  by  day  to  feel  the  wi- 
emy’s  strength,  and  at  least  give  them  some  trou- 
ble. They  had  to  watch  night  as  well  as  dm, 
and  the  more  we  could  annoy  them  by  feints  and 
false  alarms,  the  more  chance  was  there  that  our 
efforts  would  be  successful  when  the  time  came 
to  fight  our  way  out  ill  earnest.  On  an  eminence 
facing  the  sea,  upon  an  abandoned  manei  > 
tower  constructed  during  the  Napoleonic  war-, 
we  had  stationed  a guard  of  blue-jackets,  who 
signalled  to  us  the  news  from  tho  off-shore  squad, 
run  by  means  of  flags  in  tiie  daytime,  at  night  bv 
flashing  lanterns.  The  coast-guard  stations  along 
the  coast  kept  us  also  apprised  of  the  movements 
of  the  enemy  in  other  quarters,  where  and  when 
they  coaled,  the  source  of  their  supplies,  ami 
where  they  made  their  repairs.  In  this  way  #0 
also  learned  how  the  other  division  of  our  squad- 
ron in  the  north,  at  Lough  Swilly,  was  doing. 
The  batteries  erected  011  shore  were  manned  also 
with  bine-jackets,  who  kept  a strict  watch  at 
night,  went  into  camp  in  soldier  fashion,  and.  f»> 
make  assurance  donblv  sure,  stretched  most  deli- 
cate electric  wires  in  the  neighborhood  of  their 
camps,  in  order  that  an  automatic  alarm  wmi  | 
sound  ujmjii  the  approach  of  any  blundering  foot- 
step. 

One  night  a dissipated  frog,  returning  at  a late 
hour  to  his  domestic  puddle  not  far  from  the  ex- 
tremity of  one  of  the  submarine  mines,  leaned 
for  support  upon  one  of  these  wires.  He  was 
not  merely  promptly  galvanized,  but  roused  the 
whole  neighborhood  ill  alarm.  Out  ran  the  guard 
from  the  tent,  the  sentry  cocked  his  rifle  and 
awaited  the  rush,  the  call  to  arms  resounded  on 
all  the  men-of-war,  the  ominous  clicking  of  tin- 
ttillic  implements  ran  like  a patter  of  hail  over 
the  surface  of  tiie  harbor,  the  electric  search- 
lights played  upon  every  cranny  of  the  rorkv 
shores,  and  — the  conviction  slowly  stole  over 
the  fleet  that  some  mistake  had  been  made,  and, 
so  far  as  froggy  was  concerned,  the  mistake 
was  certainly  a fatal  one. 


VI. 

In  real  war  the  number  of  killed  and  wounded, 
as  well  as  the  number  of  ships  disabled,  serve  to 
indicate  who  comes  out  ahead  in  the  different 
stages  of  tiie  war.  But  for  times  of  peaee  rules 
have  to  be  observed,  in  order  to  insure  fair-play. 
In  Germany,  during  the  great  mancruvres  on  lan  i 
between  army  corps,  a staff  of  umpires  is  organ- 
ized sufficiently  large  to  cover  all  emergencies, 
und  so  well  trained  in  their  duties  that  the  least 
possible  friction  is  created  between  the  cortt-sr- 
ing  sides.  Well-established  principles  of  military 
probability  are  adopted,  and  the  decisions  me 
rendered,  not  only  in  strict  conformity  t<>  the 
probabilities  of  actual  warfare,  but,  w hat  is  of  the 
greatest  importance,  innuediuttly. 

During  the  naval  mameuvres  of  which  I am 
speaking,  a continuous  source  of  irritation  aru-e 
from  the  lack  of  umpiring.  Four  gentlemen 
were  assigned  for  this  duty,  one  ujkhi  the  tine- 
ship  of  each  division.  As  tiie  flag-ship  is  com- 
monly the  heaviest  of  the  fleet,  and  as  most  of 
the  active  work  is  done  by  small  cruisers  and 
torpedo-boats  at  a distance  from  the  iron-clad;, 
it  so  happened  that  our  umpires  saw  scarcely  any 
of  the  engagements  about  which  disputes  arose. 
As  the  Admiralty  assigned  them  to  their  respec- 
tive flag-ships,  they  did  not  feel  called  upon  to  g" 
on  any  other,  and  in  consequence,  at  the  end  0 
the  manonivres,  they  could,  with  a clear  con- 
science, say  that  they  had  managed  to  he  of  e 
much  use  as  though  they  had  staid  ashore,  wr 
men  came  in  with  rejtorts  of  having  met  this- 
that,  and  the  other  hostile  craft,  and  having  in- 
structively smashed  her  to  pieces  by  ram,  toi- 
pedo,  and  guns.  Our  umpire  would  thereupon 
demand  that  said  hostile  craft  be  delivered  over 
to  us,  or  at  least  withdrawn  from  further  ac- 
tivity in  the  war.  In  each  case  our  umpire  rest* 
upon  the  evidence  of  tiie  participants,  and  >" 
nearly  every  case  his  pretensions  were  pe°’ 
poohed  by  the  other  side.  In  the  heat  0 * 
engagement  both  sides  are  apt  to  exaggerate  " 
situation  in  their  own  favor,  and  it  is  just  at  sm 
times  that  the  services  of  a eool  umpire  are  in* 
needed.  We  were,  therefore,  engaged  m a 
game  without  umpires  to  enforce  such  rues  - 
alone  could  make  the  game  of  interest. 

..a  t„;,i  i.r  the  Lords  of  the 


The  rules,  as  laid  down  by  the  Lords  0 
Admiralty,  contain  such  provisions  as  tbs’se • 

“ No  gun  is  to  be  tired  until  ships  aie  ’vl 
4000  yards  by  day  or  2000  by  night,  and  no  ^ 
is  to  approach  within  1000  yards  of  an  erne  . 
ship.”  . _ sj. 

In  the  absence  of  trained  umpires  it can  . ^ 
ly  be  seen  how  many  errors  of  judgment  o 
be  the  outcome  of  this  rule  alone.  ^ 

“Should,  however,  one  squadron  Pr°'e  , . 
incontestably  superior  numerically  to  1 >;;|ioll’ 
then  if  the  stronger  force  can  limiiinuu 
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within  three  miles  of  the  enemy  for  two  hours, 
this  is  to  be  considered  its  evidence  of  the  ability 
of  the  superior  force  to  bring  on  nn  action,  and 
to  have  gained  the  advantage  in  the  engagement. 

“ If  two  iron-clads  can  succeed  in  getting  with- 
in 3000  yards  from  a single  iron-clad,  and  main- 
tain such  position  for  two  hours,  then  the  single 
iron-clad  is  to  be  considered  to  be  put  out  of  ac- 
tion. 

“If  an  armor-clad  or  protected  vessel  can  ap- 
proach an  enemy’s  vessel  at  anchor  in  an  unfor- 
tified port  within  a distance  of  2000  yards  by 
day  or  night,  the  vessel  so  caught  at  anchor  is 
considered  to  have  been  rammed  and  put  out  of 
action. 

“A  single  torpedo-boat  attacking  will  be  put 
out  of  action  when  she  has  been  under  continu- 
ous fire  for  three  minutes  within  a distance  of 
2000  yards." 

I quote  but  a few  examples  by  way  of  illustra- 
tion. They  are  well  enough  as  far  as  they  go, 
but,  like  all  rules,  depend  upon  application  for 
their  value.  Our  umpires  might  have  been 
spared  the  necessity  of  mastering  their  details, 
for  the  provisions  of  this  code  had  as  little  effect 
upon  the  “ war  " as  the  resolutions  of  the  Cobden 
Club  upon  the  German  Reichstag.  But  upon  the 
umpires  themselves  the  rules  did  fall  with  oppress- 
sive  weight.  They  never  turned  into  their  bunks 
without  anticipating  a call  on  deck  an  hour  or  two 
before  dawn.  Any  moment  might  be  the  occasion 
for  him  to  judge  between  excited  parties  ; day  and 
night  he  had  to  be  within  call,  and  for  every  decis- 
ion one  party  at  least  would  be  dissatisfied. 

VII. 

The  afternoon  of  the  3d  of  August  was  a se- 
rious one  to  the  fleet  blockaded  in  Bantry.  All 
the  ships  had  filled  their  bunkers  from  the  col- 
liers that  had  come  with  us  from  Portland ; the 
many  small  boats  that  abounded  about  the  Her- 
cu/es  had  been  hauled  on  board  and  made  snug 
for  a cruise ; the  heavy  metal  crinoline  that  hangs 
from  the  sides  of  an  iron-clad  to  protect  it  from 
torpedoes  was  raised,  and  the  booms  lashed  to 
the  ship's  side.  Black  paint  hud  been  used  on 
all  the  ships,  so  that  in  the  darkness  they  could 
with  difficulty  be  made  out.  Dinner  passed  off 
as  usual,  but  afterward,  instead  of  repairing  to 
the  smoking-room,  officers  hurried  to  dress  for 
night  work.  The  nine-o’clock  gun,  followed  by 
the  melancholy  bugle  calls,  tokens  usually  of 
sweet  sleep  to  follow,  on  this  night  meant  hard 
work,  and  plenty  of  it;  for  no  sooner  had  the 
bleak  mountains  about  us  absorbed  their  echoes 
than  we  were  under  way,  steaming  into  the 
blackness  in  a ghostly  black  line  of  iron-clads 
and  cruisers,  the  torpedo-boats  going  ahead  to 
give  warning  in  case  a surprise  was  being  pre- 
pared for  us. 

All  the  lights  in  the  fleet  were  carefully  con- 
cealed, even  my  white  yachting  cap  and  canvas 
shoes  called  for  a suspicious  growl  from  our  con- 
scientious commander.  The  signal-house  was 
draped  in  sombre  bunting  to  prevent  a ray  es- 
caping, and  even  the  binnacle  was  carefully  cov- 
ered with  canvas.  The  guns  were  ready  for  ac- 
tion— every  fighting  man  at  his  station.  Wher- 
ever I moved  in  the  darkness,  it  was  to  stumble 
upon  groups  of  blue-jackets  and  marines  crouched 
behind  coils  of  ropes  and  spars,  each  man  at  his 
post,  and  catching  what  sleep  he  could  before  the 
attack  should  sound. 

Below,  on  the  table  where  we  had  dined  but  a 
few  minutes  ago,  was  displayed  a full  set  of  sur- 
gical implements,  our  two  surgeons,  with  their 
staff  of  hospital  assistants  having  arranged  for 
the  reception  of  any  that  might  need  help,  from 
vaseline  to  sawing  a leg  off.  Nor  could  I help 
feeling  that  the  risk  involved  in  manoeuvring  in 
the  dark  a large  fleet  of  iron-clads  and  torpedo- 
boats  justified  all  the  preparations  made. 

As  it  happened,  the  great  Ajax  nearly  ran  us 
down,  for  she  had  misunderstood  one  of  our  sig- 
nals, and  kept  on  while  we  were  backing  astern. 
Fortunately  the  critical  situation  was  discovered 
before  it  was  too  late,  and  we  started  ahead  full 
speed,  while  the  Ajax  reversed,  and  thus  escaped, 
though  at  one  time  we  were  close  enough  to  have 
jumped  from  one  to  the  other. 

Slowly  and  silently  we  moved  out  toward  where 
the  enemy  had  been  last  seen  from  the  signal  tow- 
er, our  three  fast  ships,  Warxpite,  Irix,  and  Severn, 
taking  the  northerly,  the  rest  of  us  the  southerly, 
direction.  Our  object  was  to  draw  attention 
from  these  three  escaping  parties  by  drawing  fire 
upon  ourselves,  and  it  was  not  long  before  our 
opportunity  came  in  the  shape  of  a silver  streak 
on  the  black  water,  which  we  immediately  recog- 
nized as  the  wake  of  a torpedo-boat.  “ Fire  into 
the  torpedo-boat,”  came  the  sharp,  quick  order 
from  the  bridge ; and  at  once  there  blazed  along 
the  whole  port  side  such  a volley  of  small-arms 
and  machine  guns  as  must  have  sunk  any  tor- 
pedo-boat within  a mile.  In  a moment  after- 
ward, however,  the  enemy  whistled  to  indicate 
that  she  had  discharged  her  torpedo,  whereupon 
she  indicated  her  whereabouts  by  a Holmes  light. 
A light  at  the  head  of  the  torpedo  gave  us  the 
welcome  information  that  we  had  not  been  hit, 
the  missile  having  gone  astern  of  us.  The  tor- 
pedo-boat had  evidently  miscalculated  our  speed, 
for  we  were  then  doing  twelve  knots.  The  shot, 
however,  was  made  under  most  favorable  circum- 
stances, in  smooth  water,  close  to  the  target,  and 
a very  large  target  at  that.  Surely  if  failure  can 
result  under  such  favorable  conditions,  torpedoes 
may  be  looked  upon  as  bugaboos  for  real  war. 
During  all  these  manoeuvres  I am  not  aware  that 
more  than  one  torpedo  managed  to  do  any  dam- 
age out  of  the  dozens  that  attempted  to  do  so. 

When  the  hostile  torpedo-boat  had  satisfied 
itself  that  its  shot  had  missed,  away  it  steamed 
into  the  darkness  to  give  the  alarm  to  the  block- 
ading squadron.  Electric  search-lights  soon  com- 
menced playing  upon  us,  wc  meanwhile  crowding 
on  all  steam  to  southward,  and  firing  our  heavy 
guns  as  rapidly  as  possible.  The  confusion  of 
the  enemy  we  heightened  still  further  by  a mul- 


tiplicity of  rocket  signals,  and  the  sending  of 
beams  of  electric  light  across  their  own,  so  that 
they  were  puzzled  to  read  the  signals  of  their 
own  ships,  and  could  but  imperfectly  profit  by 
the  light  cast  from  their  own  electric  searchers. 
Meanwhile  the  shots  to  the  northward  came  faint- 
er and  fainter;  we  realized  that  the  bulk  of  the 
enemy  had  concentrated  upon  us,  had  been  com- 
pletely outwitted,  and  had  let  our  three  fast  ves- 
sels escape  to  the  north.  Now,  therefore,  we  turn 
in  under  the  shadow  of  the  coast  and  put  about 
for  home,  having  given  a two  hours’  start  to  War- 
xpite,  Severn,  and  Irix.  By  midnight  the  battle 
is  over,  and  we  are  soon  afterward  iu  our  bunks, 
sound  asleep. 

Two  nights  afterward  the  remainder  of  the 
ships  escape  as  easily  as  did  the  first,  and  unite 
at  Lough  S willy,  in  tiic  north  of  Ireland,  discov- 
ering, to  their  pleasant  surprise,  that  the  blockad- 
ing squadron  had  given  up  the  idea  of  keepiug 
us  locked  up  in  port,  and  had  gone  off  to  protect 
English  ports  against  the  depredations  of  such  as 
had  already  got  loose. 

VIII. 

After  a week  of  technical  devastation  to  Brie 
ish  commerce.  Squadron  Five  repaired  to  Lough 
Swillv  to  renew  its  strength  by  putting  coal  into 
the  bunkers  of  the  twenty  vessels  of  all  shapes 
and  sizes  that  then  constituted  its  fighting 
strength.  The  Admiralty  had  requested  informa- 
tion as  to  the  best  means  of  coaling  at  sea ; they 
got  none.  Our  highest  result  was  forty-five 
tons  in  an  hour,  hoisting  sacks  with  a derrick 
from  the  collier  that  came  alongside,  although 
the  average  was  about  thirty -six  and  a half 
tons  an  hour.  Coaling  bv  means  of  baskets  car- 
ried on  the  heads  of  black  women,  us  at  St. 
Thomas,  is  much  quicker  than  this.  A small  for- 
tune awaits  the  mun  who  invents  a means  of 
coaling  at  sea. 


THE  PERILS  OF  PETER  DOFF. 

I did  not  hear  him  enter.  Nervous  as  I was, 
I should  have  appreciated  the  foot-fall  of  a cat. 
He  did  not  burst  upon  me.  He  rose  up  as  if  he 
had  control  of  a theatrical  trap  worked  through 
the  carpeted  floor. 

There  was  mv  writing-table,  littered  with  books. 
The  limit  of  my  horizon  used  to  be  a garden, 
seen  through  the  window;  now  the  figure  of  a 
great  lank,  ominously  faced  man  blocked  the  light. 

How  did  he  get  there  ? He  did  not  glare  at 
me,  but  veiled  his  eyes,  concentrating  their  fell 
powers  under  half-dosed  lids,  Clad  in  a seedy 
black  coat,  he  stood  motionless,  like  to  a rusty- 
feathered  crow,  and  said,  in  a croak  that  was 
startling  enough,  at  least  for  me,  “ You  are  Peter 
Duff.” 

There  was  no  inflection  of  an  interrogatory 
character  in  those  dread  words.  I have  a well- 
trained  ear,  sensitive  to  an  intonation.  I should 
have  detected  hesitancy  hud  he  raised  the  pitch 
of  his  squawk  the  fraction  of  a note.  He  made 
no  gesture ; there  was  no  facial  movement. 
He  simply  had  that  concentration  of  vocal  ex- 
pression a man  employs  when  he  announces  an 
irrevocable,  undisputable  fact. 

I might  have  floundered  iu  vain  expostulations, 
empty  explanations,  that  1 was  not  Peter  Duff, 
but  I knew  such  efforts  would  be  useless.  I felt 
no  inclination  to  wrangle  over  my  identity.  There 
crept  over  me  the  certainty  of  some  former  con- 
dition. What  I was  positive  about  was  that  I had 
been  discovered.  “Found  out  at  last — at  last!” 
was  the  despairing  refrain  that  kept  repeating  it- 
self iu  my  mind.  Yes,  there  arose  some  slight  dis- 
tress, but  only  that  of  a baffled  curiosity.  What 
was  the  particular  specific  culpability  of  Peter 
Duff  ? What  had  he  done  ? For  what  was  he  to 
be  brought  to  book!* 

I felt  intense  hatred  toward  the  man  who  had 
trailed  me — that  rage  which  makes  a cornered 
rat  turn  and  try  to  bite  his  pursuer — but  as  I 
looked  at  the  great,  gaunt,  big-boned  man  who 
towered  over  me,  1 knew  at  once  how  unequal 
would  have  been  the  combat. 

I rapidly  ran  over  the  words  the  man  had  ut- 
tered, and  I came  to  this  fixed  conclusion  : I was 
the  villain  who,  despite  disguises,  the  avenger 
had  at  last  unearthed.  But  why  had  he  not  put 
a heavy  hand  on  my  shrinking  shoulder,  and  said, 
“Justice  claims  her  own  Y”  Or  to  his  sepulchral, 
“You  are  Peter  Duff,”  why  not  have  added  the 
de  rirpieur  exclamatory,  “ Ha  ! ha  ?’’ 

I looked  at  him  iu  a furtive  way.  Was  the 
bulge  iu  his  side-pocket  caused  by  the  stock  of 
a pistol?  His  long  black  coat  hung  down  so 
straight  that  I felt  sure  it  was  weighted  at  the 
skirts  with  a pair  of  handcuffs. 

The  man  looked  remorseless.  Had  he  blinked, 
I might  have  hoped  for  a chance.  Had  he 
changed  in  the  least  the  form  of  those  words, 
“ You  are  Peter  Duff,"  I wouid  have  grappled 
with  him.  But  he  never  weakened.  He  was  ns 
if  of  bronze,  as  is  a statue,  that,  for  ever  and  ever 
asserting  a thing,  never  budges  from  its  pedestal. 

I was  speechless.  Silence  meant  consent.  I 
ran  back  quickly,  during  a few  painful  seconds, 
over  all  the  facts  which  might  account  for  his 
presence. 

If  there  had  been  a clang  of  the  bell ! Then, 
perhaps,  the  servant  would  have  told  him  that 
Peter  Duff  did  not  live  there.  I never,  as  far  as 
I remembered,  had  been  confidential  with  either 
my  wife  or  Bella  as  to  my  antecedents.  Still,  in 
an  unguarded  moment  I might  have  been,  for 
men  will  babble  iu  their  dreams.  Had — had 
they  an  inkling  of  that  doubly-dved  villain  the 
one  woman  called  husband,  the  other  master? 

I knew  he  was  to  come  sooner  or  later.  It 
was  inevitable,  preordained,  and  how  futile,  I 
thought,  were  all  my  deeply  laid  schemes!  Of 
what  avail  twistings  and  doublings ? Who  was 
it,  to  use  the  common  slang  of  the  day — who  was 
it  who  had  given  me  away?  Who  among  my 
former  pals, had  peached?  Had  1 or  had  I not 
been  a fairly  honorable  scoundrel?  When  had 


I chuckled  ? That  was  years  on  years  ago,  when 
the  last  man  Jack  of  them  was  hanged,  on  secret 
evidence  I had  sent  the  State  prosecutor.  Then, 
of  course,  I had  reformed.  How  came  I to  be 
suspected,  after  all  ? 

IIow  silly  it  was  of  me  in  such  a moment, 
when  the  cold  sweat  was  oozing  out  of  every 
pore  of  my  body,  to  keep  repeating  an  old  Turk- 
ish proverb,  “ The  sword  of  the  Sultan  grows  and 
grows,  and  circles  and  sweeps  and  sweeps  and 
circles,  until  it  cuts  off  the  head  of  the  offender !” 

All  these  thoughts  trooped  through  my  brain 
and  jostled  one  another,  but  no  question  as  to 
the  denying  of  my  identity  presented  itself.  I 
was  positive  now  that  that  fiendish  man  had  my 
exact  description.  There  would  be  witnesses  who 
would  come  into  the  obscurest  of  police  courts, 
and  at  once,  unhesitatingly,  point  finger  at  me 
among  a crowd  of  other  men,  and  scream  at  me, 
“That  is  Peter  Duff!” 

Escape ! I thought  out  a feeble  plan.  There 
was  a Japanese  paper-knife  on  the  table,  but  of 
so  soft  an  alloy  that  it  would  double  in  the  cut- 
ting of  a thick  leaf.  IIow  would  the  killing  of 
him  have  helped  me  now  ? 

If  the  man  would  only  say  something  more ! 
Fortunately  he  did,  or  I would  have  gone  mad. 

“ Mr.  Duff,  we  will  proceed  to  business.” 

The  construction  of  that  brief  but  guarded 
sentence  brought  some  slight  relief.  The  tension 
was  momentarily  loosened.  He  had  mistered  and 
mastered  me.  It  was  the  mock  courtesy  adopted 
by  the  emissaries  of  justice;  that  crudest  of 
all  small  wit.  Is  it  not  recorded  that  Vidocq, 
when  he  struck  down  his  quarry,  the  most  mur- 
dering of  men,  said,  “ Mon  dur,  we  will  proceed 
to  cut  off  your  curly  head  with  grace  aud  de- 
spatch”? 

Knowing  every  loop  and  tangle  in  the  skein  of 
my  life,  he  would  now  proceed  to  unravel  it. 
Evidently  he  would  enjoy  playing  with  me  as  a 
cat  does  with  a mouse. 

“I  want  your  particular  attention,”  said  the 
man. 

Had  I been  pretending  to  be  an  idiot  ? Had  I, 
with  devilish  cunning,  ussumed  the  cretinism  of 
imperturbable  innocence  ? 

“ How  clever  I must  be,”  I thought  to  myself, 
“ to  appear  callous !”  For  the  moment  my  vanity 
was  tickled.  What  wonderful  resources  I must 
possess!  What  xang-jroid!  Here  had  I been 
stretched  on  a mental  rack,  and  yet  with  such 
control  over  my  twittering  nerves  that  I act- 
ually came  up  smiling.  “ I must  smile,”  I said 
to  myself;  “it  belongs  to  the  part.”  I did  try 
to  smile,  and  was  particular  as  to  the  putting  in 
of  the  least  shading  of  mockery.  I might  out- 
wit him  yet,  if  1 seemed  perfectly  at  my  ease,  and 
yet  no  squirming  wretch  in  the  dark  chamber 
of  the  Inquisition  leaning  forward  to  catch  the 
whispered  mumbling  of  the  judge  could  have 
given  more  attention. 

He  was  going  to  lay  before  me,  in  a gradual 
way,  all  the  sickening  details  of  my  murders.  It 
might  have  been  not  the  last  one,  but  some  one 
before  the  last.  How  many  had  I committed? 
Who  knew  better  than  I that  the  perpetration  of 
crime  varies  according  to  circumstances,  the  acci- 
dents of  the  surroundings  ? I consoled  myself 
with  the  idea  that  there  was  no  fixed  scheme  for 
murdering. 

' Had  I,  though,  been  actuated  by  greed  or  re- 
venge? What  a black  record  had  been  mine! 
Which  trait  had  been  predominant — the  cruelty 
of  the  tiger  or  the  maliciousness  of  the  ape? 
Had  I been  dull,  inattentive  us  to  the  effacing  of 
my  tracks  ? 

Could  they  have — fished — out — of — the — East 
River  the — black-handled — knife?  Was  it  black 
or  white  ? We  had  eleven  kitchen  knives — so  my 
wife  had  told  me.  Would  that  knife,  of  the  pre- 
cise shape  and  form,  make  up  the  dozen  ? But 
then  salt-water  rusts  steel  so  rapidly.  Yes,  there 
had  been  corrosive-sublimate  in  the  house,  used 
for  domestic  purposes.  My  wife  might  say  that 
much  to  save  me;  but  would  she  stick  to  it  un- 
der the  ordeal  of  a rigid  cross-examination? 

There  was  motion  on  the  part  of  the  man.  lie 
drew  a black,  greasy  note-book  out  of  his  pocket, 
aud  applied  the  end  of  a stubby  pencil  to  his  lips, 
lie  was  prepared  to  take  down  my  deposition. 

“ Silence  is  my  only  escape,”  I said.  “ He  nev- 
er can  extort  a syllable  from  me.”  * If  I open  my 
mouth,  I was  positive  that  I must  criminate  my- 
self. Duff  was  a precious  villain  and  deserved 
hanging,  but  Duff  was  no  fool.  “ Dead  men  tell 
no  tales,”  and  live  ones  would  not  be  dead  ones 
had  they  the  gift  of  reticence. 

“I  never  give  any  more  trouble  than  I can 
help,  Mr.  Duff,”  said  the  man. 

He  wanted  to  wheedle  me.  It  was  nn  insidious 
attempt  on  his  part  to  be  specious.  I caught  my 
tongue  between  my  teeth  and  bit  it.  I bit  it 
harder  than  I intended,  until  it  hurt  me.  I felt 
mentally  abased  at  mv  inability  to  suffer  so  little 
a pain  without  wincing.  If  I was  a villain,  I was 
a poltroon.  I was  losing  even  my  self-respect, 
that  heroism  which  any  decent  criminal  should 
possess. 

“Not  wanting  to  give  trouble,  Higgins  & Hag- 
gins  must  have  their  money,  and  we  expect  you 
to  pay  it.  The  items  are:  three-quarters  of  a 
dozen  of  shirts,  and  a half-dozen  pairs  of  hose  for 
Mrs.  Duff,  with  other  things.  Bill  sold  in  1885, 
and  you  have  been  putting  off  the  account  for 
some  years.” 

I knew  it.  In  my  wild  career  of  crime  I had 
the  habit  of  rushing  to  fashionable  “ gents’  fur- 
nishing goods”  establishments,  and  in  magnificent 
style  purchasing  at  one  time  a shop  windowful. 
With  the  recklessness  of  a Brunmiel,  I would 
buy  an  assortment  of  ties,  and  never  wear  the 
same  “four-in-hand  ” twice.  What  on  earth  had 
urged  me  to  indulge  in  gorgeous  dressing-gowns, 
smoking,  polo  cans,  and  eccentric  tennis  suits? 
What  could  I have  ever  done  with  a gross  of 
shirt  studs  and  cuff  buttons  ? Hail  I been  pos- 
sessed  of  as  many  necks  as  Hydra,  were  there  not 
in  my  bureau  drawers  humlreiis  ou  hundreds  of 


dozens  of  collars  sufficient  to  strangle  that  mon- 
ster? And  my  wife!  She  had  followed  me 
headlong  in  mv  reckless  course.  Could  I ever 
recall  having  seen  a hole  in  her  stocking?  Evi- 
dently her  extravagance  had  been  fostered  by 
me.  I hud  carried  her  with  me  over  the  preci- 
pice. 

1 understood  it  now.  The  worst  had  come.  I 
had  been  arrested  on  the  eve  of  my  sudden  flight 
to  Canada.  But  an  hour  more  ami  1 would  have 
foiled  them.  Where  had  1 seeretetl  the  carpet- 
hag  so  gorged  with  bank-notes  that  it  was  dif- 
ficult to  lock  it  ? I had  bruised  my  fingers  in 
trying  to  force  in  the  hasp.  I had  cooked  the 
accounts  and  dabbled  in  Wall  Street.  Oil,  the 
orphans  and  widows  I had  beggared!  Of  wlutl 
avail  to  have  steered  a boom,  to  have  breasted  a 
panic?  And  still,  had  I but  a single  week  before 
me,  by  means  of  our  syndicate  or  a trust  I should 
have  sucked  the  whole  street  into  mv  pool. 

“Duff,  you  acknowledge  the  debt.  You  will 
pay  it.”  He  had  the  same  tone  of  asseveration. 

“ This  day  month  there  shall  be  a settlement. 
See  the  figure.  You  know  it.”  He  did  not  ask 
nte  to  look  at  the  total.  It  was  taken  for  grant- 
ed that  I knew  it.  “You  know  it  to  a cent,"  he 
concluded.  He  built  up  bis  sentence  in  granite 
blocks. 

I felt  convinced  that  I did  know  the  total,  for 
when  he  snapped  a rubber  baud  about  the  book 
the  elastic  closed  to  like  a steel-trap  around  my 
throbbing  temples,  and  within  my  head  there  cir- 
cled now  an  interminable  line  of  figures. 

I must  have  nodded,  or  he  took  my  expression 
of  mental  collapse,  my  falling  jaw,  to  intimate  as- 

He  toyed  with  the  hook  again,  slobbered  with 
the  pencil,  rattled  it  between  yellow  teeth,  pro- 
trusive, like  those  of  a rodent,  and  then  wrote 
down  a date.  I think  he  showed  it  to  me,  for, 
he  said:  “You  see  plainly  enough.  This  dav 
month  is  the  27th  of  July,  [t  is  agreed,  Duff. 
Don’t  forget.”  He  pointed  with  a dirty  finger  to 
a piece  on  the  paper.  Forget ! forget!  How 
could  I forget?  He  disappeared.  How  did  he 
get  out  of  the  room  ? What  made  something 
mirage-like  come  and  flicker  for  a while  where 
he  had  stood,  then  slowly  fade  away — return  in- 
distinctly, and  then  melt  away  ? 

How  my  head  spun  ! Forget ! Here  was  I 
under  solemn  promise  to  pay  at  the  end  of  a 
month  a row  of  figures  standing  for  dollars  of 
an  interminable  length.  Where  was  (he  money 
to  come  from  ? I entertained  some  very  peculiar 
hopes.  Yes ; what  about  that  granduncle  of  mine, 
who  was  last  heard  of  off  the  const  of  Yucatan 
(circa  1808,  whom  I always  believed  was  a pirate)  ? 
Would  he  reveal  the  exact  spot  under  the  cocoa- 
nut-tree  where  he  had  buried  the  doubloons  ? 
Would  that  loan  my  grandfather  made  Meyer 
Anselm  Rothschild  when  they  were  both  bag- 
men be  returned,  principal  and  compound  inter- 
est, after  an  interval  of  more  than  a century  ? 
Would  a quarter  section  I held  a disputed  title 
for,  situate  in  Georgia,  be  found  packed  like  a 
Belgian  pavement  with  diamonds  ? Could  I raise 
even  a part  of  the  sum  ? 

Time — time  ! that  was  everything.  I remem- 
bered another  Oriental  story,  and  found  a mo- 
mentary consolation  in  it.  The  Sultan  said  to  a 
wise  man,  “Since  von  are  so  learned,  and  can  do 
everything,  pray  teach  my  ape  to  recite  a verse  of 
Hafiz  within  the  year.  Fail,  and  off  goes  your 
bead.”  “Certainly,”  replied  the  wise  man,  who 
walked  away  apparently  unconcerned.  Some 
friend  asked  him  why  he  was  troubled  so  little, 
and  tliis  wise  man’s  reply  was-  “I  must  have 
patience,  because  the  chances  are  really  not  so 
much  against  me.  One  year  is  a long  time.  In 
the  twelvemonth  the  Sultan  might  die,  or  the 
Bpe  or  I.”  Did  that  wise  man  at  once  arrange 
to  poison  the  ape  or  the  Sultan?  What  else 
couhi  have  made  him  so  cocksure? 

I studied  the  grand  total  of  mv  liabilities, 
learned  what  was  its  proportion  to  the  people  of 
the  United  States,  to  t ho  world's  population.  I 
laid  some  very  liold  schemes.  I constructed  a 
martingale,  based  on  the  calculation  of  chances. 

I might  make  myself  a political  power,  settle 
down  on  something  or  other — one  of  the  necessi- 
ties of  life — have  it  protected,  then  manufacture 
it,  and  prevent  anybody  else  from  making  or  dis- 
posing of  it.  That  struck  me  as  the  most  plau- 
sible of  all  mv  plans. 

Thirty  days ! That  was  so  short ! Business,  I 
said,  after  all,  must  have  the  element  of  romance, 
and  time  for  its  development.  The  Italian  street- 
corner  vender  always  will  roust  peanuts,  because 
he  is  wanting  in  imagination. 

Then  my  train  of  thought  took  another  track. 
“ How  are  great  fortunes  made  ?"  I asked.  Has 
not  Balzac  said,  “ Lc  secret  des  grandes  fortunes, 
sans  cause  apparent?,  est  tin  crime  oublie,  parce 
qu’il  a etc  proprcnient  fait  ?”  If  I only  dared! 
All  Peter  Duff  wanted  was  some  little  of  his  for- 
mer nerve. 

Rapidly  fled  the  days.  My  wife  noticed  the 
change  iu  me.  I concealed  the  vulture  that  was, 
so  to  speak,  leaving  but  a veneer  of  me,  a thinner 
shell  that  lias  a Boulak  mummy  case. 

On  the  morning  of  the  27th  I sat  gloomily  at 
iliy  desk.  I had  found  nothing,  and  yet  l looked 
ahead  at  the  consequences  of  mv  default.  It 
would  convulse  two,  perhaps  three,  continents. 
If  at  the  coniine  fair  at  Nijnii-Novgorod  times 
were  hard,  I would  be  the  cause  of  it.  Russians, 
Tartars,  Chinese,  Armenians,  would  curse  Peter 
Duff.  Knowing  that  the  crash  must  inevitably 
come,  might  I not  give  the  tip  to  Chicago,  Now 
York,  London,  Paris,  Berlin,  Amsterdam,  of  the 
ini  pending  disaster,  and  induce  financiers  to  eu 
short  on  the  whole  products  of  the  globe?  lint 
how  would  that  air;»tl  me?  Logically,  it  se.  mm 
absurd;  and  yet  if  men  only  could 'they  wool, 
forestall  an  earthquake,  iji.-count  a deluge,  an , 
take  or  give  the  odds  on  a cataclysm  with  t)k 
same  easy  grace  as  does  a book-maker  at  tl 
Suhm  ban. 

When  that  dread  day  of  reckoning  cam© 
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are  trembling,  because  when  only  one  heavy 
truck  passes  a dwelling  in  a comparatively 
quiet  side  street  we  can  feel  the  mason-work 
jarred  in  its  every  part,  because  when  the  ele- 
vated trains  were  first  run,  the  people  in  the 
houses  half  a block  away  from  each  of  the  iron 
roads  thought  their  dwellings  would  topple  in 
upon  them,  because  astronomers  have  told  us 
that  it  is  useless  to  attempt  to  utilize  a telescope 
on  the  roof  of  a New  York  or  Brooklyn  house,  so 
continual  and  forcible  are  the  vibrations  of  the 
buildings,  caused  by  the  heavy  traffic  upon  the 
earth.  President  Stephen  V. White,  of  the  Amer- 
ican Astronomical  Society,  who  lives  on  Brooklyn 
Heights  to  enjoy  a degree  of  quiet  unobtainable 
in  New  York,  has  heen  obliged  to  sink  the  foun- 
dations of  his  modest  observatory  forty  feet  into 
thesoil  in  order  to  put  them  beneath  the  disturb- 
ance of  the  ground.  Fancy,  then,  how  all  our 
houses  in  New  York  are  dancing  about,  so  to 
speak ! When  the  elevated  roads  had  been  in 
operation  only  a short  time,  a house  along  the 
route — it  was  in  South  Fifth  Avenue — fell  in 
ruins.  But  it  was  scarcely  the  fault  of  the  aerial 
railroad.  It  was  because  the  house  was  decrepit, 
and  was  tired  of  its  long-sustained  effort  to  hold 
itself  together. 

At  this  time — when  the  elevated  railroads  were 
new — many  New-Yorkers  believed  them  unendur- 
able. It  is  wonderful  what  we  will  get  used  to — 
to  what  strange  usage  we  may  come  at  last. 
There  was  a church  in  South  Fifth  Avenue,  there 
was  one  in  West  Third  Street,  three  in  Sixth  Av- 
enue, and  one  in  West  Fifty-third  Street — all  be- 
side the  iron  road-beds.  The  clergymen  in  them 
could  not  make  their  sermons  heard.  The  Rev. 
Dr.  William  M.  Taylor,  the  famous  minister  of  the 
Broadway  Tabernacle,  was  one  of  these.  At  that 
time  it  was  a joke  of  the  paragraphers  of  the  day 
that  a summer  visitor  to  Long  Branch  was  ob- 
served to  converse  very  peculiarly.  He  talked 
very  rapidly,  and  then  stopped  a moment;  then 
talked  again,  and  again  stopped.  It  was  discov- 
ered that  the  periods  during  which  he  talked  were 
two  minutes  long,  and  were  divided  by  pauses 
each  of  half  a minute’s  duration.  The  explana- 
tion of  his  singular  method  of  speech  lav  in  the 
fact  that  he  was  a Sixth  Avenue  shopkeeper  who 
had  so  accustomed  himself  to  the  periodic  pas- 
sage of  the  overhead  trains  by  his  store  that  his 
speech  necessarily  assumed  this  peculiarity.  It 
was  not  a far-fetched  joke.  It  was  difficult  to 
transact  business  on  that  avenue  in  those  days. 
But  to-dav  the  preachers  have  forgotten  that  they 
ever  complained  of  the  noise  of  the  cars,  the  shop 
clerks  whisper  to  one  another  behind  the  coun- 
ters. The  elevated  roads  are  not  so  noisy,  after 
all,  as  compared  with  the  din  of  wheeled  vehi- 
cles far  beyond  the  sound  of  the  cars.  This  w as 
well  illustrated  by  a peculiar  incident  in  Park 
Row  the  other  week.  Across  the  way  from  the 
Post-office  a ring  of  men,  two  or  three  circles  deep, 
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had  gathered.  Persons  on  the  Post-office  sidewalk, 
less  than  twenty-five  feet  away,  imagined  that  a 
rough-and-tumble  fight  must  be  the  attraction. 
When  they  made  their  way  to  the  outer  edge  of 
the  gathering  they  found  that  the  crowd  was  lis- 
tening to  a performer  on  the  cornet.  That  of 
all  instruments  was  not  able  to  produce  a sound 
that  could  pierce  the  tumultuous  racket  of  that 
part  of  New  York  to  a distance  of  thirty  feet! 
However,  that  is  an  exceptionally  busy  and  noisy 
block  or  two,  from  Ann  Street  to  the  Franklin 
statue.  To  illustrate  again  the  volume  and 
strength  of  the  city’s  noise  in  the  down-town 
streets,  let  it  be  known  that  a violent  thunder- 
storm makes  but  a slight  impression  there.  We 
read  in  the  newspapers  of  a frightful  electrical 
disturbance  that  has  done  great  damage  in  the 
city,  yet  the  reporters  who  have  written  what  we 
read,  the  desk  men  who  have  edited  it,  and  the 
printers  who  have  set  the  accounts  up  in  type, 
are  almost  certain  to  have  performed  those  tasks 
in  upper  stories  near  the  City  Hall  beside  open 
windows,  mindful  only  of  a deadened  rumbling 
in  the  air  during  the  storm.  The  lightning  itself 
seems  diluted  and  robbed  of  its  terrorizing  qual- 
ity to  a down-town  New-Yorker. 

I may  be  mistaken,  but  I do  not  think  that 
wild  birds  are  seen  to  fly  over  the  lower  end  of 
Manhattan  Island.  We  have  plenty  of  sparrows 
down-town,  but  they  are  everywhere  and  every 
way  invincible,  and  besides  they  are  born  in  the 
city  like  ourselves.  We  have  very  many  other 
birds  wild  in  the  Central  Park,  but  that  is  differ- 
ent. To  get  there  they  need  only  to  fly  from  the 
wooded  heights  of  New  Jersey,  the  farms  of 
Westchester,  or  the  fields  of  Long  Island,  pass- 
ing over  comparatively  quiet  residence  streets, 
few  in  number,  between  the  rivet's  on  either  side 
of  town  and  the  great  inviting  park.  But  who 
ever  saw  them  flying  over  the  business  end  of 
the  city  ? I fancy  the  racket  and  clatter  would 
frighten  the  stoutest  or  the  dullest  birds. 

What  are  the  noises  of  New  York  taken  cate- 
gorically, from  the  crv  of  “ Cab,  cab,  coupe !”  at 
the  ferries,  to  the  plaintive  call  of  “ Rad-ish-ees !” 
by  the  German  women  who  invade  the  far  up- 
town residence  quarters?  It  might  not  be  in- 
teresting to  specify  them  all,  yet  there  is  much 
about  them  that  is  odd.  To  begin  with,  the 
street  cries  of  the  city  have  greatly  changed  since 
the  town  began  to  lose  its  provincialism,  which 
was  at  the  close  of  the  war.  Then  we  were  not 
astonished  at  being  serenaded  in  our  bed-cham- 
bers in  the  early  morning  by  the  loud  hoarse 
song  of  a sooty  black  chimney-sweep,  perched 
upon  a roof,  and  lazily  lowering  his  weights  and 
brushes  down  a neighbor’s  chimney.  The  chim- 
ney-sweeps are  like  the  lobsters  that  enriched 
our  harbor  before  the  greater  opulence  of  refuse 
oil  upon  the  waters  poisoned  them — all,  all  gone. 
I fancy  he  was  the  last  of  the  tuneful  race  of 
sweep-ohs  whom  I found  in  a cellar  in  Sullivan 
Street  a few  years 
, ago,  seated  like  a 

Hindoo  god,  and 
shaking  his  head  in 
despair  over  the  loss 
of  custom,  I thought 
to  get  much  ancient 
and  valuable  infor- 
mation from  the  old 
man,  but  to  nearly 
all  my  queries  the 
wrinkled,  white- 
haired  darky  re- 
plied, “I  s’peck  I 
must  forgot  ’bout 
dat,  sah,”  or,  “ I 
don’t  c’reckly  re- 
member ’bout  dat, 
sah.” 

His  wife  sat  bv, 
placidly  knitting 


and  listening  and  looking  on.  Feeling  that  the 
interview  was  not  wholly  satisfactory,  she  en- 
deavored to  explain  it  iu  tins  perfectly  reasonable 
manner: 

“Do  you  know,  sah,” said  she, “that  I s’peck 
de  ole  man  ain’t  jist  right  in  his  mind?  I do; 
indeed  and  ’deed  I do.  Well,  you  must  git  ulong 
wid  him  der  best  yer  kin,  mister.  ’Tain’t  no  won- 
der if  he  am  a leetle  cloudy  in  his  brain,  consider- 
in’ de  number  ob  times  he’s  been  hit  on  his  head 
by  falling  bricks.  He’s  been  hit  in  dat  way,  sir, 
tell  his  head  is  right  sof’.” 

The  clam  venders,  once  characteristic  of  the 
city,  are  all  dead  or  out  of  the  business.  Their 
cry  used  to  be  a rhyme  set  to  music.  It  began, 
“ Clams,  nice  clams,  all  fresh  to-dav  ; clams,  liard 
clams,  from  Rockaway.”  The  silent  soap-fat 
men,  who  trained  dogs  to  drag  their  heavy  little 
carts,  have  also  disappeared,  and  we  w ill  have  to 
tell  our  children  what  queer  wagons  the  charcoal 
peddlers  went  around  in,  for  it  is  only  now  and 
then  that  one  is  seen.  These  are  jet-black  vehi- 
cles, with  oval  tops  made  by  bending  thin  poles 
almost  into  a circle  from  one  side  of  the  wagon 
to  the  other,  and  then  nailing  boards  across  them. 
The  cry  of  the  drivers,  “Char- r-r- coal,  char- 
co-o-o-al,”  is  only  heard  occasionally  in  our  days. 
It  will  soon  have  passed  away,  like  the  cry  of  the 
dodo  and  the  snort  of  the  bison,  never  more  to 
be  heard. 

The  street  cries  uptown  are  still  numerous  and 
peculiar,  and  now  that  the  fact  is  mentioned, 
many  New-Yorkers  will,  upon  reflection,  note  how 
singular  it  is  that  almost  all  of  them  are  uttered 
in  plaintive,  almost  tearful  tones.  The  shrill  cry 
of  the  women  peddling  “ Straw-ber-e-e-es"  ; the 
pitifully  high-keyed  monosyllable  of  the  old  blind 
man  who  taps  the  sidewalk  with  his  long  cane 
and  calls  out,  “Brooms,  brooms”;  the  nlmost 
pathetic  call  of  those  who  trudge,  tinker’s  fur- 
nace in  hand,  shouting  “Tin-ware  to  mend,  to 
mend ; tin-ware  to  mend !"  the  yell  of  the  men 
whose  voices  are  half  drowned  by  the  jangle  of 
a string  of  cow-bells  on  a rope  above  their  push- 
carts: “ Annv  rags,  rags,  bottles,  ould  iron,  anny 
rags  ” — all  these,  and  nearly  all  the  other  ven- 
ders, peddlers,  and  itinerant  workmen,  fall  into  a 
plaintive,  melancholy  tone  when  they  cry  their 
business.  If  they  fill  our  streets  with  music,  it 
is  only  to  be  likened  to  a requiem  over  lost  hope 
or  fading  ambition.  Who  can  tell  why  this  is 
so  ? It  cannot  be  that  their  tones  express  their 
feelings,  for  some  are  fat  and  some  are  merry; 
others  are  stalwart  and  lustv.  The  blind  broom 
man,  for  instance,  is  as  rotund  and  chubby  as  an 
overgrown  figure  of  Cupid,  yet  his  piteous  cry 
almost  brings  tears  to  the  eyes  of  sensitive  per- 
sons. One  set  of  constant  patrolmen  of  our 
streets  is  silent,  yet  makes  a noise  more  perva- 
sive than  any  of  the  others.  This  is  the  contin- 
gent of  scissors  menders,  who,  a9  they  roll  their 
grindstone  frames  along  upon  the  wheel  which 
also  serves  as  the  adjunct  of  the  treadle  under 
their  feet  when  they  are  at  work,  keep  pulling  a 
sort  of  dinner-bell  with  one  finger,  the  bell  being 
swung  upon  the  same  useful  frame.  The  fish 
venders  cry  their  wares  by  sounding  blasts  upon 
rude  tin  horns — the  horns  of  Thanksgiving  Day 
in  the  city,  of  the  charivari  or  tin-pan-onion  ser- 
enades in  the  country.  Some  peddlers  of  market 
garden  stuff  use  bells  like  those  of  the  scissors 
grinders,  but  ring  them  differently.  The  ring  of 
the  scissors  man  is  a continuous  series  of  short 
strokes.  The  ring  of  the  green-grocer  is  the  vio- 
lent music  of  a call  to  dinner.  The  fact  is  men- 
tioned because  it  explains  why  it  is  pos-ible  for 
New  York  housewives  to  know  exactly  what  is 
passing,  as  they  all  do,  without  going  to  their 
windows  to  look  out. 


Even  though  a good-wife  be  at  her  sewing  in 
the  back  of  the  house,  she  reads  the  noises  of 
the  street  as  the  rest  of  us  do  the  strokes  of » 
bell.  She  knows  the  ragman’s  jangle,  the  fish- 
dealer’s  blast,  the  bell  of  the  scissors  man  apart 
from  that  of  the  vegetable  peddler,  the  mere 
tone  of  the  broom  man,  or  the  berry  vender,  or 
the  orange  seller  trudging  beside  his  goldeu  load. 
These  sounds  tell  her  more  than  the  mere  nature 
of  each  man’s  calling.  They  tell  her  of  what  she 
will  find  cheaper  than  usual  in  the  stores,  for 
when  too  many  fish  come  in  at  once  the  fish  min 
multiply  extraordinarily ; when  the  supply  of  or- 
anges  or  bananas  or  apples  is  greater  than  the 
usual  demand,  the  venders  of  these  edibles  come 
in  great  numbers.  Thus  are  perishable  goody 
marketed  in  the  city.  The  wholesalers  pass  the 
word  that  they  have  something  to  sell  dirt-cheap, 
and  instantly  there  flock  to  them  the  owners  of 
peddlers’  licenses  in  what  the  gifted  author  of 
Blntbtard  would  call  “ clouds”  ; and  how  in  other 
clouds  the  poor  people  of  the  tenements  flock  to 
the  peddlers  in  turn,  even  when  what  they  sell 
is  tainted,  or  worse ! Ah  ! tiiat  is  pitiful  to  think 
of — far  worse  to  see. 

These  same  wagon  peddlers  seek  other  ware?. 
For  instance,  when  the  dealers  in  auction  good? 
offer  some  product  of  the  factories  for  which  the 
public  call  has  ceased,  or  for  which  there  has 
been  little  demand  at  prices  that  include  a fair 
profit,  these  licensed  peddlers  speculate  in  those 
wares.  They  change  their  line  of  trade  with  it. 
ery  other  day  in  the  year.  Now  you  find  them 
ail  peddling  cheap  tin-ware ; now  they  have  loads 
of  plush  picture-frames ; now  they  are  selling 
lithographs,  or  gaudy  chromos,  or  penknives,  or 
dolls;  and  so  the  list  might  be  stretched  beyond 
interest,  almost  beyond  human  credence,  for  there 
is  very  little  which  men  make  or  sell  that  thev 
do  not  load  up  with  and  peddie;  now  they  hate 
something  for  business  men  or  boys,  and  ther 
line  Nassau  Street;  now  they  have  what  they 
think  poor  women  want,  and  they  invade  the 
poorer  districts ; again  they  are  up  town  selling 
fish  ; anon  they  are  at  the  Jews’  market  in  fit- 
ter Street  with  wagon-loads  of  shirts  at  sixteen 
cents  each,  or  of  shawls  at  a quarter  apiece. 

Nothing  has  been  said  about  the  organ-grind- 
ers, though  they  certainly  increase  the  aggnm- 
tion  of  the  noise,  if  they  do  not  swell  its  volume 
New  York  enjoys  the  rare  distinction  of  possess- 
ing a hand-organ  mender.  The  organs  are  made 
abroad,  but  this  artisan  repairs  them,  and  fits 
them  out  with  new  tunes  as  fast  as  Dave  Braham 
invents  the  ballads  of  the  streets  to  be  fitted  into 
the  comedies  of  our  local  playwright,  Edward 
Harrigan.  When  an  organ  is  past  mending,  when 
it  has  lost  its  teeth,  and  its  lungs  give  partly  out, 
and  its  joints  squeak,  it  is  not  to  be  thrown  away. 

It  then  becomes  a “ wheezer,”  and  easily  finds  a 
new  owner  in  the  person  of  some  blind  or  de- 
crepit beggar,  who  sleeps  by  day  and  comes  out 
by  night  to  sit  on  a curb  stone  in  some  gay  and 
busy  night  centre  like  Madison  Square,  and  to 
grind  on  incoherently  upon  the  broken  barrel  and 
the  sympathy  of  passers-by.  The  music  of  a 
wheezer  may  be  best  described  by  saying  that  if 
it  were  to  proclaim  the  air  of  “ Yankee  Doodle,” 
it  would  sound  as  if  it  were  sung  this  way, 

“ Yan — doo — come  to  town, a po— , stick 

a feather crown,  — call  — macaroni.”  One 

must  have  been  a New-Yorker  a long  time  to  re- 
sist the  rheumatic  appeal  of  a wheezer. 

In  these  days,  when  several  of  the  penny  after- 
noon newspapers  are  enjoying  circulations  above 
one  hundred  thousand  copies  a day,,  the  news- 
boy is  more  of  a noise-maker  than  he  used  to  he; 
anil  it  is  only  fair  to  him  to  say  that  he  was  al- 
ways a powerful  factor  in  the  city’s  confusion. 


“ TAINT  NO  WONDER  IF  HE  AM  A LEETLE  CLOUDY  IN  HIS 
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There  is  now  only  a short  period,  say  from  ten 
o’clock  in  the  morning  until  before  one  o’clock 
in  the  afternoon,  during  whicli  the  newsboy’s 
voice  is  stilled.  One  of  the  wonderful  uew  sights 
of  the  town  is  that  of  the  gaudy  little  delivery 
carts  of  the  afternoon  newspapers  dashing  madly 
along  Printing-house  Square,  each  with  a motley, 
ragged  band  of  street  urchins  scampering  pell- 
mell  after  it,  one  boy  at  a time  succeeding  in 
handing  up  his  store  of  pennies,  in  return  for 
w hich  a man  in  the  curt  tosses  out  the  requisite 
number  of  freshly  printed  sheets.  And  as  the 
wagons  dash  through  town  they  enable  the  boys 
to  invade  its  every  quarter,  its  every  alley,  with 
their  shrill  alto  cries  of  “Extra!  Extra!"  For 
we  never  have  any  other  quality  of  news  in  these 
days  than  tliut  which  the  word  “ extra  ” expresses. 
And  so,  as  the  boys  scatter  and  their  cries  echo 
l'ar  into  the  night,  1 must  close  this  article  upon 
the  city’s  noises,  conscious  only  that,  long  as  it 
is,  the  subject  lias  been  but  opened.  The  bal- 
lad peddlers  will  feel  slighted;  the  boys  whose 
whistling  turns  the  Post-ofhce  Building  into  a 
great  organ  all  day  long;  the  office  peddlers  who 
sell  soap  and  shoe-strings,  suspenders,  matches, 
and  sandwiches  in  the  lug  down-town  buildings 
will  owe  the  Weekly  a grudge;  tlie  Frenchmen 
who  sing  in  the  streets  for  pennies  will  feel  neg- 
lected ; the  thundering  trains  that  shoot  through 
the  great  tunnel  will  be  all  but  forgotten.  But 
there  must  be  an  end  to  this  article,  even  though 
there  be  none  to  the  noises. 


THE  SPECIAL  CORRESPONDENT. 

BY  DAVID  KElt. 

“ Thk  next  time  there  is  a fight  out  here,"  said 
an  ollieer  to  me  in  Afghanistan,  just  after  the 
Kandahar  campaign,  “ we  had  better  tell  off  so 
many  men  to  keep  the  telegraph  wires  cut  till  all 
is  over.” 

This  sarcasm,  though  aimed  at  the  blundering 
orders  sent  out  from  England,  may  have  been 
also  meant  to  include  the  special  correspondents, 
who  are  no  favorites  with  military  meu  as  a rule. 
Nor  is  this  at  all  surprising.  The  newspaper 
letter — which  is  often  pointedly  caustic  in  criti- 
cism or  unsparing  in  denunciation — has  many 
more  readers  iliuu  the  official  bulletin,  und  not 
uufrequentlv  arrives  before  it.  Archibald  Forbes’s 
announcement  of  the  Zulu  defeat  at  Uluudi, 
McGahau’s  announcement  of  the  fall  of  Khiva, 
my  own  announcement  of  the  Russian  capture 
ot  Kungrad  on  the  Oxus,  all  reached  the  home 
public  before  the  official  despatches  containing 
the  same  news ; and  in  such  a cuse  the  first 
comer  is  master  of  the  situation,  and  his  words, 
w hether  they  deal  blame  or  praise  to  the  meu 
in  command,  make  an  impression  not  easy  to 
efface. 

The  subjection  of  correspondents  to  a rigorous 
censorship  in  some  recent  campaigns,  ana  their 
absolute  exclusion  in  others,  show  sufficiently 
the  feeliug  with  which  they  arc  regarded  by  the 
men  iu  uniform — a feeliug  pithily  summarized 
by  a grim  old  brigadier  of  our  own  day : “ By 
Jove,  I’d  hang  all  these  scribbling  fellows — hang 
’em,  every  one,  sir !’’  But  though  so  obnoxious 
to  the  professional  soldier,  the  “ special  ” is  him- 
self a soldier  in  his  own  way,  and  equally  bound 
to  face  all  perils  and  all  sufferings  in  the  cause 
of  duty,  as  one  for  whom  no  excuse  can  avail, 
lie  may  be  faint  with  thirst  and  hunger,  dizzy 
from  latigue  and  want  of  sleep,  almost  blind 
from  “ sand-blight,”  half  delirious  with  fever  and 
overwork ; he  may  be  forced  to  sit  taking  notes 
in  his  saddle  amid  a pelting  storm  of  balls  and 
bullets,  with  half  a dozen  of  the  enemy’s  rifiemeu 
singling  him  out  us  an  excellent  mark ; but  no 
matter — his  despatch  must  be  written,  and,  when 
written,  it  must  be  sent  off  at  once.  It  is  easy 
enough  for  some  comfortable  “stay-at-home”  to 
sit  over  his  newspaper  at  a well-spread  break- 
fast table,  and  pooh-pooh  all  that  the  poor  cor- 
respondent does  or  says. 

The  blunders  and  misstatements  of  travelling 
journalists  have  furnished  the  small  “ wits  ” of 
society  with  many  a threadbare  joke;  and  they 
have  certainly  some  cause  to  smile  when  a man 
pronounces  authoritatively  upon  the  state  of  a 
country  which  he  has  just  entered  for  the  first 
time,  or  begins  a letter  with  “Every  intelligent 
native  with  whom  1 have  conversed,”  after  ex- 
changing a dozen  words  with  two  half-caste  store- 
keepers and  a native  groom.  1 shall  not  easily 
forget  how  one  of  my  brother  correspondents  in 
the  East  eloquently  prophesied  a time  when  ev- 
ery market  of  western  Europe  should  be  tilled 
with  “the  preserved  fruit  stored  iu  the  khans  of 
Tartary,  and  the  rich  fleeces  sheared  from  the 
great  lama  of  Thibet,”  or  how  another,  indis- 
tinctly overhearing  some  mention  of  the  British 
wounded  being  carried  away  by  a doolie  (ambu- 
lance litter),  began  his  next  letter  with  a thrilling 
account  of  “ the  ferocious  doolie  swooping  down 
upon  the  battle-field  und  carrying  off  the  help- 
less wounded.” 

But  there  have  been  many  “ specials  ” at  whom 
no  one  dare  laugh.  Btanley  fighting  his  way 
through  the  deadliest  jungles  of  East  Africa  to 
save  Livingstone ; Russell  calmly  pencilling  his 
notes  before  the  death-deuling  guns  of  Sebasto- 
pol, or  keeping  his  saddle  till  he  fell  fainting  to 
the  earth  under  the  burning  sun  of  Lucknow; 
Nasmyth  and  Butler  nerving  the  garrison  of  Silis- 
tria  to  a defence  that  broke  the  power  of  Russia 
and  changed  the  course  of  history ; MeUahan 
proclaiming  the  wrongs  of  Bulgaria  in  words 
which  tired  the  whole  world  into  indignant  sym- 
pathy ; Vereshtchagin  rallying  the  wavering  Rus- 
sians against  tenfold  odds  in  the  fatal  breach  of 
Bamarcand ; Forbes  galloping  alone  across  a 
whole  province,  through  countless  perils,  with  the 
first  news  of  l’levna  in  his  pouch ; the  English 
correspondents  in  the  Soudan,  of  whom  only  one 
out  of  five  came  back — such  figures  as  these  will 
live  when  the  fools  who  sueer  at  them  are  for- 
gotten. 


But  the  correspondent’s  life  has  its  bright  side 
as  well  as  its  dark  one.  To  see  two  great  armies 
meet  in  the  shock  of  battle,  and  history  make  or 
unmuke  itself  before  your  very  eyes ; to  stand 
face  to  face  with  death,  not  for  hours,  but  for 
days  and  weeks,  in  a besieged  fortress  or  a 
wrecked  ship ; to  stem  floodeU  rivers  und  strug- 
gle up  snowy  gorges  ; to  watch  the  sun  rise  over 
tne  great  white  cathedral  towers  of  the  highest 
mountains  upon  earth  ; to  hack  your  way  through 
the  gloomy  depths  of  tropical  forests,  swarming 
with  tierce  beusts  and  fiercer  men  ; to  ride  hun- 
dreds of  miles  over  a voiceless  desert,  with  no 
guide  save  the  stars  by  night  and  the  bleaching 
bones  of  the  dead  by  day — one  week  of  life  like 
this  is  worth  ages  of  the  tame,  vegetable  exist- 
ence that  we  call  civilization. 


RECENT  IMPROVEMENTS  IN 
PHOTOGRAPHY. 

Probably  no  branch  of  science  has  advanced 
more  rapidly  iu  important  scientific  improvements 
during  the  past  ten  years  than  that  of  photog- 
raphy. Primarily  this  has  been  brought  about 
by  the  general  introduction  of  the  modern  sen- 
sitive gelatine  film,  either  spread  on  glass  plates 
or  paper,  now  sold  commercially  on  an  extended 
scale.  The  prepared  glass  plates  or  sheets  of  pa- 
per are  used  iu  the  camera  to  receive  the  image. 
The  extreme  sensitiveness  of  the  film  enables  in- 
stantaneous photographs  to  be  very  easily  made. 
Bo  general  and  popular  has  the  taking  of  instan- 
taneous views  become,  that  manufacturers  of  ap- 
paratus are  kept  busy  in  devising  improved  in- 
struments for  more  perfectly  carrying  out  the  re- 
quirements of  the  photographer. 

Heretofore  the  phoiograplier  has  been  confined 
to  the  employment  of  glass  plates  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  sensitive  film,  and  gluss  is  still  tlie 
support  preferred,  on  account  of  its  rigidity  and 
transparency ; but  it  has  serious  faults — weight,  is 
very  fragile  and  of  varying  thickness,  often  con- 
taining air  bubbles,  which  sometimes  mar  a good 
negative.  Lightness  in  all  kinds  of  photographic 
apparatus,  that  it  may  be  readily  carried  about 
and  handled,  is  one  of  the  noticeable  features  of 
the  present  time.  In  order  to  further  lighten  the 
burdens  of  the  amateur  photographer,  manufac- 
turers have  within  the  past  five  years  been  striv- 
ing to  perfect  a substitute  for  glass  that  shall  be 
as  light  and  as  flexible  as  paper.  It  is  somewhat 
singular  that  soon  after  the  daguerreotype  was  in- 
vented, paper  sensitized  on  u silver  bath  was  used, 
when  dry,  in  the  camera.  Tlien  collodion  flowed 
on  gluss  was  substituted,  which  is  still  used,  und 
is  known  as  the  wet  process.  As  the  thickness 
of  the  dry  gelatine  film  is  only  two-one-thou- 
suudih  of  an  inch,  naturally  some  lighter  sup- 
port thun  gluss  could  be  used.  Bo  paper  again 
came  into  use  us  a support,  being  evenly  coated 
with  the  sensitive  emulsion,  uniform  iu  thickness, 
very  light,  and  capable  of  being  manufactured  iu 
long  rolls,  on  which  successive  pictures,  one  after 
the  other,  could  be  made;  it  was  particularly 
adapted  to  the  wants  of  the  tourist. 

In  order  to  overcome  the  drawback  of  the  in- 
creased opaqueness  of  a paper  negative  over 
gluss,  and  render  it  semi-transparent,  the  paper 
side  of  the  negative  was  smeared  with  castor-oil, 
which  had  to  be  forced  into  the  pores  by  means 
of  a hot  flat-iron.  This  was  unpleasant  to  do ; be- 
sides, the  resultingpositive  print  frequently  show- 
ed the  grain  of  the  paper.  Shortly  al  ter  this,  in 
England  appeared  a thin  transparent  film,  which 
was  made  by  dipping  very  thin  paper  in  a resin- 
ous compound,  aud  then  coating  the  sensitive  film 
on  both  sides  of  it.  It  was  only  made  ill  short 
pieces  about  the  size  of  sensitive  plutes,  and  was 
not  a practical  success,  inasmuch  as  the  film 
would  crinkle  up  and  not  lie  flat.  Still  later  was 
invented,  aud  is  now  on  the  market  in  Engluud, 
the  Vergara  film,  made  after  Froedman’s  patented 
process.  Its  base  is  a thin  biciiromated  insolu- 
ble sheet  of  gelatine,  having  the  yellow  color 
eliminated  by  treatment  witli  sulphurous  ucid. 
Owing  to  its  thickness  and  slight  brittleness  the 
film  cannot  be  readily  prepared  in  rolls,  but  is 
used  mostly  iu  cut  sheets.  It  comes  nearer  ful- 
filling the  chief  desire  of  the  photographer  than 
any  film  previously  invented. 

But  iu  1888  a film  based  on  a previously  pat- 
ented industry  which  has  grown  up  in  this  coun- 
try— the  manufacture  of  celluloid — appeared,  it 
was  ubout  as  transparent  as  glass,  having  one 
side  smooth  and  the  other  slightly  rougheued  to 
resemble  ground-glass,  was  insoluble  in  the  ordi- 
nary acids  and  water,  did  not  curl  or  crinkle,  and 
stood  the  ordinary  processes  of  development,  fix- 
ing, and  washing  as  perfectly  as  glass.  It  is  a 
little  curious  that  at  this  late  day  the  same  col- 
lodion used  so  many  years  ago  as  a support  for 
the  sensitive  film  on  glass  should  now  by  a sim- 
ple process  be  converted  itself  into  a substitute 
lor  glass ; it  illustrates  very  forcibly  how  slowly 
sometimes  the  simplest  inventions  are  perfected. 
The  manufacturers  of  transparent  celluloid  had 
not  until  the  present  moment  succeeded  in  mak- 
ing sheets  of  it  in  long  lengths,  or  of  a sufficient 
degree  of  thinuess  to  permit  them  to  be  rolled  up 
like  paper;  lienee  it  has  only  been  used  in  cut 
sheets  the  size  of  the  usual  glass  plates.  Even 
this  advantage  was  greatly  appreciated,  since  the 
great  weight  of  glass  was  avoided. 

An  American  house  which  has  been  foremost 
in  bringing  before  the  public  flexible  films,  and 
until  lately  has  prepared  sensitive  negative  paper 
on  a large  scale,  from  whicli  the  negative,  after 
exposure  aud  development,  is  removed  und  trans- 
ferred to  a gelatine  skin  to  render  it  transparent 
— a very  troublesome  and  unsatisfactory  process 
—has  now  succeeded  in  perfecting  a very  thin 
transparent  celluloid  film  as  clear  as  glass,  as 
flexible  as  paper,  of  uniform  thickness  and  qual- 
ity, will  compactly  roll  up  like  paper,  and  is  man- 
ufactured in  sheets  fifty  feet  long.  It  is  to  be 
known  as  the  Eastman  Transparent  Film.  A roll 
of  the  prepared  film  is  inserted  iu  a light  box  at- 
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tuclicd  to  the  rear  of  the  camera,  called  a roll- 
holder,  and  as  each  picture  is  exposed  it  passed 
over  a flat  surface  to  a second  spool,  on  which  it 
is  wound  up.  The  undeveloped  exposures  are 
then  cut  off  from  the  long  roll,  and  developed  in 
the  usual  pyro  aud  potash  developer.  The  re- 
sult is  a negative  as  transparent  us  glass  on  a 
thin  smooth  film  about  ro4o0  of  an  inch  thick,  un- 
breakable, tough,  and  as  light  as  paper.  Anoth- 
er advantage  is  that  negatives  thus  made  do 
not  require  as  much  washing  and  dry  much  quick- 
er than  when  the  sensitive  film  is  on  gluss.  When 
dry,  the  film  negative  is  ready  for  the  printing- 
frame,  or  can  be  enlarged  from  precisely  the  same 
as  if  it  were  glass. 

The  many  uses  and  advantages  of  such  an  im- 
portant improvement  in  photography  will  be  ap- 
parent to  any  one  at  all  familiar  with  the  subject : 
we  will  not  stop  to  point  them  out.  One,  how- 
ever, worthy  of  special  mention  is  that  large  di- 
rect photographs  may  be  made  with  comfort,  since 
the  weight  of  glass  is  ubolished.  In  quite  a dif- 
ferent direction  lias  another  novel  improvement 
been  made  which  has  been  demonstrated  to  be 
feasible.  It  consists  in  spreading  on  the  back  of 
the  sensitive  plate,  in  a dry  form,  the  salts  that 
go  to  muke  up  a developer,  so  that  each  plate 
carries  its  own  developer.  All  one  has  to  do 
after  exposure  in  the  camera  is  to  place  the  plate 
in  a tray  containing  a little  water.  The  salts 
on  the  back  gradually  dissolve,  thus  forming  a 
developer  strong  enough  to  bring  out  the  image 
in  a few  minutes,  saving  the  operator  the  trouble 
of  mixing  a developer.  Another  improvement 
not  quite  so  practicable  consists  of  automatic 
photographic  machines,  arranged  to  take  a pic- 
ture of  the  person  standing  in  front  of  it  when  a 
nickel  is  dropped  into  a slot.  In  a few  minutes 
the  picture  of  the  person  is  developed,  fixed,  and 
dried,  aud  comes  out  of  the  machine  accompanied 
by  a small  picture-frame  or  case.  Photography 
is  rapidly  becoming  very  popular,  and  is  univer- 
sally practised.  On  account  of  its  simplicity,  it 
is  easier  to  learn  than  it  is  to  read.  Doubtless 
the  improvements  will  continue,  its  field  of  use- 
fulness expand,  until  no  one  can  foretell  what 
wonders  future  generations  may  see. 

F.  C.  Beach. 


THE  FLOOD  AT  JOHNSTOWN 
NEW  YORK. 

The  cloud-burst  and  flood  at  Johnstown,  New 
York,  on  the  afternoon  of  Tuesday,  July  9th,  by 
which  five  persons  were  drowned  and  a great 
deal  of  damage  done  to  dams,  mill  property,  and 
public  bridges,  formed  part  of  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  coincidences  known  in  this  country 
in  many  years.  Following  so  closely  upon  the 
great  disaster  at  Johnstown,  Pennsylvania,  aud 
resembling  it  in  origin  and  course  of  action,  the 
occurrence  in  the  little  valley  of  the  Cayadutta 
was  well  calculated  to  excite  terror  iu  the  minds 
of  superstitious  people  who  saw  it,  and  to  induce 
the  more  practical-minded  to  question  the  possi- 
ble fatality  of  the  name  of  the  two  unfortunate 
towns.  The  beginning  of  the  disaster  was  un- 
speakably weird  and  awe-inspiring.  At  five 
o’clock  in  the  afternoon  the  yellow  July  sun- 
light lav  thick  and  hot  upon  the  peaceful  Caya- 
dutta Valley.  The  little  Cayadutta  creek  trick- 
led feebly  down  through  artificial  mill-ponds  on 
its  way  to  the  Mohawk  River  at  Fonda.  A drowsy 
hush  hung  upon  the  tremulous  wheat  fields  anil 
upon  the  yellow  country  roads.  Nature  seemed 
to  be  asleep  with  the  fading  of  the  day. 

All  this  was  changed  like  a flash.  The  sun 
withdrew  behind  a sudden  darkness  of  the  sky, 
while  in  the  northeast  a huge  cloud,  seamed  all 
over  with  electric  fire,  appeared  above  the  fields 
like  a monster  of  the  air.  Then  up  from  the 
southeast  rose  a second  cloud,  grim,  silent,  and 
awe-inspiring,  to  meet  the  first.  To  the  terrified 
people  of  the  neighborhood  they  wPre  frightful 
giants,  mad  with  heat  and  rage,  about  to  do  bat- 
tle to  the  death.  This  thought  was  justified  by 
the  course  of  the  two  clouds,  for  they  came  to- 
gether with  a roar  aud  shock  terrific  beyond  all 


human  conception.  The  trembling  grain,  the 
waving  bushes,  aud  the  tossing  tree.-,  were  beaten 
to  the  earth  in  an  instant,  as  though  an  unseen 
power  had  cut  a great  swath  through  them.  On 
a tree-covered  knoll  in  the  centre  of  the  disturb- 
ance a man  had  stood  watching  the  approach  of 
the  two  clouds.  Before  he  could  flee  to  a place 
of  safety  they  came  upon  him.  When  tliev  had 
swept  past,  the  knoll  was  bare  of  trees,  and  me 
man  was  prone  upou  the  ground,  dazed  und  par- 
alyzed beyond  the  power  of  .-perch. 

When  the  elouds  came  together  a mighty  del- 
uge of  rain  dashed  upon  the  earth.  In  a few 
minutes’  time  plough  furrows  became  rivulets, 
dry  watercourses  became  creeks,  and  the  gentle 
Cayadutta  became  a raging  torrent.  The  people 
remained  in-doors  and  watched  the  storm,  the  like 
of  which  had  never  before  been  seen  iu  that 
neighborhood.  Such  thunder,  such  fierce  and 
awlul  bellowings  of  the  sky,  no  native  of  the  Mo- 
hawk Valley  had  ever  heard.  The  clouds  came 
together  about  three  miles  east  of  the  town  of 
Johnstown.  Close  by  was  MeVain’s  dam,  in  the 
course  of  the  Cayadutta.  It  held  baek  the  rush 
of  water  fora  short  time,  and  then  gave  way  with 
a crash,  letting  a great  flood  down  upon  the  dams 
below.  Bell  river’s  pond,  at  the  foot  of  the  hill 
upon  which  Johnstown  is  situated,  held  the  water 
and  wreckage  in  check  until  the  pressure  became 
too  great  to  be  resisted.  Then,  with  a roar  that 
sounded  high  above  the  raging  of  the  flood,  the 
dam  broke.  The  full  force  of  the  pent-up  body 
of  water  struck  Schriver’s  three-story  mill  fairly 
in  the  side.  A large  part  of  the  structure  went 
like  a straw.  Its  beams  and  timbers  tossed  about 
for  a few  moments,  and  then  found  a lodgement 
among  the  graves  and  head-stones  of  the  ceme- 
tery a short  distance  beyond  the  Cayadutta’s 
banks. 

By  this  time  the  sun  had  gone  down.  The 
banks  of  the  Cayadutta  were  crowded  with  peo- 
ple who  had  rushed  from  their  homes  to  see  the 
flood  as  soon  as  the  deluge  of  rain  hud  lessened. 
More  than  a thousand  persons  were  gathered  on 
and  near  the  stone  bridge  at  Perry  Street,  a short 
distance  below  the  site  of  Schriver’s  mill.  The 
police  had  warned  them  away  from  the  bridge  in 
vain.  Between  half  past  seven  and  eight  o’clock 
iu  the  evening  a dozen  or  more  persons  w ere  lean- 
ing over  the  iron  railing  of  the  bridge,  looking  up- 
stream, and  watehingtbe  water  as  it  shot  through 
the  arch  a few  feet  below  where  they  stood. 
Suddenly  there  caine  an  awful  grating  sound,  and 
amid  shrieks  of  terror  and  wild  cries  for  help  a 
part  of  the  bridge  upon  which  the  people  were 
standing  fell  into  the  flood.  Five  persons  went 
down  in  the  wreck.  They  were  swept  under  the 
bridge  aud  out  into  the  raging  waters  below  be- 
fore so  much  as  a step  could  be  taken  toward 
saving  them.  As  the  electric-light  works  had 
been  flooded,  there  was  no  artificial  light  in  the 
streets.  Tne  darkness  was  so  intense  that  abso- 
lutely nothing  could  be  done  to  help  the  unfortu- 
nate people. 

In  its  rush  down  to  the  Mohawk  the  Cayadut- 
ta swept  away  other  bridges  and  did  much  dam- 
age to  property.  The  total  damage  is  estimated  to 
be  ♦ 1 50,000  or  more.  Riekeit’s,  Liebenheimer’s, 
and  Stewart’s  dams,  between  Johnstown  and 
Fonda,  were  torn  out.  The  same  storm  and  flood 
did  much  damage  in  the  valley  of  the  Mohawk. 
At  Fonda,  the  highway  bridge  and  the  New  York 
Central  and  Hudson  River  Railway  bridge  were 
swept  away.  A railway  bridge  between  Fonda 
and  Tribe’s  Hill  was  also  carried  off,  together 
with  the  four  railway  tracks.  The  plank  road 
between  Fonda  and  Johnstown  was  piled  up  in 
heaps  all  along  its  length.  In  the  country  round- 
about many  highway  bridges  were  destroyed.  In 
the  fields  in  the  storm’s  track  the  growing  cropa 
were  ruined. 

No  one  seems  to  be  to  blame  for  the  disaster 
at  this  Johnstown.  The  broken  dams  were  weak, 
but  they  were  not  expected  to  stand  such  a strain 
ns  the  flood  from  the  cloud-burst  put  upon  them. 
The  people  on  the  stone  bridge  had  been  warned 
repeatedly  to  keep  away  from  it,  as  it  was  not 
considered  strong  enough  to  withstand  the  rusU 
of  the  water. 


HAIR  TONIC. 

“I’ve  just  heard  a tale  which  fairly  raises  the  hair!” 
“ Tell  it  to  me  right  off !” 
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JOSE  ZORILLA,  THE  NATIONAL  POET  OP  SPAIN. 


THE  NATIONAL  POET  OF  SPAIN. 

It  is  years  since  any  event  in  Spain  not  con- 
nected with  politics  lias  awakened  so  general 
and  warm  an  interest  as  the  crowning  of  Jos6 
Zorilla  as  national  poet — a ceremony  which  was 
performed  in  the  city  of  Granada,  June  22d.  The 
act  was  accompanied  with  all  that  pomp  and 
festivity  which  the  Spaniards  delight  to  throw 
around  their  public  spectacles  : endless  banquets 
and  processions,  orations  and  poems,  musical  and 
literary  tournaments,  and  of  course  bull-fighting 
without  stint  leading  up  to  and  following  the  cen- 
tral event.  The  personal  representative  of  the 
Queen  Regent,  the  Brazilian  ambassador  bearing 
an  autograph  letter  of  congratulation  from  Dom 
Pedro,  many  representatives  from  Spanish  Amer- 
ica and  the  Spanish  colonies,  delegates  from  the 
leading  literary  societies  of  Spain,  scholars,  jour- 
nalists, and  politicians,  school-children  and  work- 
ing-men’s societies,  all  united  with  the  greatest 
enthusiasm  in  the  tribute  to  the  aged  poet.  The 
object  of  all  this  adoring  honor,  Zorilla  himself, 
was  born  in  1817  in  the  city  of  Valladolid.  Des- 
tined by  his  parents  for  the  law,  he  spent,  two 


years  in  legal  studies,  and  then,  disgusted  with 
the  profession  chosen  for  him,  and  tilled  with  an 
impetuous  longing  to  embark  in  the  career  of 
literature  to  which  he  felt  himself  inwardly 
drawn,  he  went  to  Madrid,  at  the  cost  of  a rup- 
ture with  his  family,  to  test  his  fortune  in  the 
metropolis.  His  first  volume  of  poems  appeared 
when  he  was  but  twenty,  and  for  eight  years  after- 
ward he  poured  out  poetical  and  dramatic  pro- 
ductions with  true  Spanish  fecundity.  No  less 
than  ten  volumes  of  verse  and  thirty  dramas  are 
to  be  assigned  to  this  period.  But  his  literary 
activity  brought  him  more  fame  than  money. 
His  father  having  died  unreconciled  to  the  diso- 
bedient son,  the  latter  was  left  to  his  own  re- 
sources. He  went  to  Paris,  and  there  began  pub- 
lishing his  longest  and  most  famous  poem, 
“Granada” — a sort  of  epic,  into  which  he  wove 
some  of  the  proudest  traditions  and  most  cherish- 
ed legends  of  the  southern  kingdom.  It  was  to 
this  poem  that  was  due  the  initiative  taken  by 
the  Licco  of  Granada  in  proposing  his  crowning, 
it  being  thought  eminently  fitting  that  the  prov- 
incc  and  city  whose  glories  he  had  sung  should 
take  the  lead  in  doing  him  honor.  But  even  from 


this  work  Zorilla  derived  no  profit — what  with  a 
bankrupt  agent,  pirated  editions,  and  the  diffi- 
culty of  making  collections  from  American  book- 
sellers. The  poet  became  discouraged,  and  left 
his  epic  unfinished,  though  it  had  already  extend- 
ed through  two  volumes.  Next  came  twelve 
years  passed  in  Mexico,  lost  to  poetry,  though 
tilled  with  pleasant  experiences,  pnd  marked  by 
the  temporary  advantage  of  the  patronage  of  the 
mushroom  Emperor,  Maximilian.  Upon  the  fall 
of  the  latter,  Zorilla  returned  to  Spain  to  begin 
life  anew.  It  was  a hard  struggle.  Hack-work 
was  for  a long  time  his  principal  contribution  to 
literature.  Finally,  Amadeus  appointed  him  a 
sort  of  roving  commissioner  to  examine  Italian 
libraries  and  archives,  but  his  salary  on  this  score 
ran  for  less  than  two  years.  Then  he  had  a pe- 
riod of  successful  lecturing,  and  at  last,  through 
the  eloquent  advocacy  of  Castelar,  was  granted  a 
pension  by  the  government  Since  theu  he  has 
been  liviug  a retired  life  in  Valladolid,  to  be  call- 
ed forth  at  the  end  of  his  days  to  receive,  in 
memory  of  his  former  literary  labors,  the  nation’s 
tribute  of  affection  and  honor. 


MIDSUMMER  TRADE  AND 
FINANCE. 

Akter  the  celebration  of  the  national  holiday 
the  business  of  the  country  was  resumed  with  en- 
ergy and  confidence.  The  past  week  has  brought 
out  statistics  for  June  which  well  illustrate  the 
activity  of  railroad  traffic  this  season.  The  re- 
ceipts of  live  stock  at  Chicago  during  June  were 
larger  by  one-fourth  than  in  the  same  month  last 
year,  the  receipts  of  grain  were  80  per  cent,  great- 
er, and  those  of  provisions  nearly  equal  to  June, 
1888,  and  June,  1887,  together.  No  wonder  that 
the  railroads  concerned  have  exerted  themselves 
to  preveut  a wasteful  cutting  of  rates  from  neu- 
tralizing such  a business;  no  wonder  that  the 
great  majority  of  roads  in  the  Inter-State  Associ- 
ation have  stood  firm  in  opposition  to  the  interests 
which  assailed  them ; and  no  wonder  that  the  St. 
Paul  and  Chicago  roads  are  finding  means  to  meet 
the  Northern  Lake  competition  on  through  busi- 
ness from  the  East  without  entirely  sacrificing 
their  local  rates. 

Statistics  of  condition  of  grain  on  the  1st  of 
July  are  also  received.  Most  important  are  those 
which  refer  to  wheat,  showing  a probable  harvest, 
notwithstanding  injury  to  spring  wheat  in  June, 
of  from  seventy  to  a hundred  million  bushels 
more  than  last  year.  General  trade  is  reported 
fairly  good ; the  great  iron  trade,  as  a whole,  bet- 
ter than  previous  favorable  reports.  Adjust- 
ments of  railroad  tariffs  have  been  made  to  facil- 
itate the  movemeut  of  iron  in  both  directions — 
East  and  West — and  the  grain  schedule  of  the 
trunk  lines,  after  a brief  disturbance  from  indi- 
vidual action  by  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  line,  has 
been  lowered  for  Indian-coru,  but  reaffirmed  for 
wheat.  The  freight  problems  are  so  numerous 
and  intricate,  especially  west  of  Chicago  and  St. 
Louis,  that  disturbance  must  be  expected  from 
time  to  time,  but  the  prospects  of  a reasonable 
working  solution  are  felt  to  be  much  better  than 
a week  ago. 

The  better  aspect  of  business — better  both  for 
merchants  and  for  railroads — has  been  reflected 
in  the  stock  market,  where  prices  that  were 
sharply  depressed  have  made  a quick  recovery. 
The  ease  of  money  at  this  centre  has  conduced 
to  this  result,  demand  loans  having  ruled  at  8 to 
4 per  cent.,  although  the  bank  statement  showed 
a further  loss  of  $2,600,000  of  surplus  reserve, 
and  higher  rates  in  Boston  have  drawn  off  an 
amount  of  currency  which  is  considerable  in  view 
of  our  low  reserves.  It  is  the  fresh  money  out 
of  the  Treasury  which  accounts  for  this  ease, 
the  payment  of  its  July  interest  and  the  placing 
of  the  quarterly  pension  money  to  the  credit  of 
disbursing  officers.  But  this  money  is  being 
gathered  back  into  the  Treasury  again  at  the  rate 
of  $400,000  to  $71*0,000  a day,  as  the  purchases 
of  bonds  arc  small.  Unless,  therefore,  the  Trea- 
sury buys  bouds  more  freely,  its  daily  drain 
upon  the  banks,  joined  to  the  commercial  de- 
mands for  currency,  will  soon  result  in  dearer 
money.  The  relations  of  the  Treasury  to  the 
money  market  have  been  pretty  generally  dis- 
cussed iu  print  since  they  were  considered  in 
this  place  a month  ago,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  the  head  of  the  department  is  preparing  to 
do  something  beyond  ordering  the  publication  of 
statistics.  Figures  have  been  issued  to  show 
that  the  community  outside  of  the  Treasury  has 
seven  millions  more  of  coin  and  paper  money 
than  it  had  last  year  at  this  time.  But  this  is  a 
small  matter ; what  the  public  wants  is  all  of  its 
money  that  is  hoarded  in  the  Treasury,  to  do  with 
it  as  it  pleases,  without  any  dependence  upon  such 
imitation  of  divine  providence  as  can  be  offered 
by  a Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  This  hoard  is 
called  in  official  language  the  “available  bal- 
ance” in  the  Treasury,  and  it  amounts  to-day  to 
$55,000,000,  even  after  July  interest  has  been 
paid  and  quarterly  pensions  set  aside.  And  this 
without  reckoning  the  lawful  money  hoarded  in 
the  Treasury  for  redemption  of  bank-notes. 

The  railroad  meetings  at  Chicago  are  the  occa- 
sion of  much  and  various  comment  on  the  ad- 
mitted difficulties  of  the  situation.  Small  but 
troublesome  lines  have  before  now  been  absorbed 
by  larger  companies,  and  the  tendency  has  for 
some  time  been  supposed  to  be  in  the  direction 
of  larger  railroad  corporations,  though  it  might 
be  more  correct  to  say  that  many  corporations 
have  grown  from  small  to  large,  from  a company 
ct  home  in  a single  State  to  one  with  allegiance 
to  half  a dozen  StAtes.  But  the  recent  specula- 
tion in  trust  certificates  has  led  to  the  suggestion 
of  a great  railroad  trust,  to  absorb  and  represent 
all  the  roads  of  a great  division  of  territory.  The 
railroad  companies,  however,  may  prefer  to  wait 
and  see  what  is  the  precise  legal  status  of  the 
trusts  which  are  already  in  operation. 

The  trust  certificates  dealt  iu  at  the  Stock  Ex- 


change continue  active — the  Sugar,  Cotton  Oil, 
and  Lead  trusts,  that  is,  for  the  other  two  are 
neglected.  The  lead  certificates  have  declined 
under  continued  heavy  selling,  after  whieh  t]ie 
public  is  informed  that  the  total  Qf  ti,ese  now 
amounts  to  $83,000,000,  a great  i,lcrea8e  since 
former  confidences  of  this  kind  were  nmjc  tbo 
managers.  The  public  may  v;el,  prefer  the  ruie 
which  the  Stock  Exchange  j„  ablc  t0  applv  ^ 
companies  whose  stock  is  „„  its  reKUjttr  ji8t. 
thirty  days’  notice  of  the  precise  amount  of  in- 
crease. But  the  trust  certificates  are  not  on  the 
regular  list,  only  in  the  “unlisted  department" — 
a distinction  which  has  made  no  difference  what- 
ever to  the  activity  of  the  inurket  for  them. 

It  may  be  worth  mention  that  singularly  few 
new  issues  of  bonds  are  at  present  offering  in  the 
market.  This  fact,  with  the  very  high  prices  cur- 
rent for  old  and  first-rate  bonds,  should  improve 
the  price  of  good  bonds  that  are  not  yet  fully 
distributed  among  investors,  and  to  some  extent 
tins  is  seen  at  the  Stock  Exchange,  though  not 
so  largely  as  probably  ought  to  be  the  case. 

H.  J.  Macdonald. 

Nkw  Yokk,  Thursday  evening , July  11, 18S9. 


THE  CLOSING  OF  AN  IMPORTANT  OUTLET. 

Tu*  blockade  of  a port  Is  not  more  Injurious  to  its 
commerce  than  is  even  the  temporary  obstruction  of 
the  bowels  to  the  health  of  the  system.  Constipation 
necessarily  arrests  the  secretion  of  bile,  impedes  and 
disorders  digestion,  and  poisons  the  circulation.  The 
safest  and  most  effective,  as  it  is  also  the  most  genial, 
laxative,  and  anti -bilious  medicine  in  existence  is 
Hostetter’s  Stomach  Bitters,  and  it  is  more  than  prob- 
able that  its  sovereign  efficacy  ns  a preventive  and 
remedy  for  intermittent  and  remittent  fever  is  largely 
dne  to  its  reformatory  action  upon  the  liver,  an  organ 
prejudicially  involved  in  nil  malarial  complaints. 
Persons  with  a tendency  also  to  rheumatic,  neuralgic, 
and  kidney  trouble  cannot  do  better  than  to  antago- 
nize it  with  Hostetter's  Stomach  Bitters,  which  in- 
variably checks  it  at  the  outset.  The  weak,  moreover, 
are  invested  with  strength  by  this  fine  invigoranL— 
Uda]  


STOP-OFF 

AT  CRESSON  SPRINGS  ON  PENNSYLVANIA  ' 
RAILROAD  TICKET. 

The  Passenger  Department  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad  Company  announces  that  pus- 
sengers  holding  first-class  limited  tickets  of  auy 
description,  except  those  designated  as  “Special,” 
will  be  allowed  to  stop  over  at  Cresson  Springs, 
during  the  season,  as  long  as  desired  up  to  Oc- 
tober 31st. 

In  order  to  avail  themselves  of  this  privilege, 
passengers  should  notify  the  train  conductor  of 
their  intention  to  break  the  journey  at  Cresson, 
and  immediately  upon  arrival  should  deposit 
their  tickets  with  the  company’s  agent  at  Cresson. 

This  concession  will  be  greatly  appreciated  by 
through  passengers,  as  it  will  enable  them  to 
become  acquainted  with  one  of  the  most  delight- 
ful mountain  resorts  in  the  country.  All  through 
passenger  trains,  including  the  celebrated  New 
York  and  Chicago  Limited  Express,  stop  at 
Cresson  during  the  season. — \Adv.] 


When  baby  was  sick,  we  gave  her  Custom, 

When  she  was  a Child,  she  cried  for  Cantoris, 
When  she  became  Miss,  she  clung  to  Custom. 
When  she  had  Children,  she  gave  them  Castoria. — 
[.Ida.] 


ADVICE  TO  MOTHERS. 

Mas.  Winslow’s  Sootiiino  Syrup  should  always  be 
nsed  for  children  teething.  It  soothes  the  child,  soft- 
ens tlie  gums,  allays  all  pain,  cures  wiud  colic,  and  is 
the  best  remedy  for  diarrheea.  26c.  a bottle.— [Adit.] 


“BROWN’S  HOUSEHOLD  PANACEA," 

Tine  Gurat  Pain  Rki.ikvku, 

For  Internal  and  External  Pains.  Rheumatism,  Pain  iu 
Stomacb.Bowels.orSide, Colic,  DiarrlHea,Colds,Spralus, 
Bums, Scalds, Cramps, and  Bruises, 26c.a  bottle.-[.ldo.) 


CORNELL’S  BENZOIN  COSMETIC  SOAP 
Keeps  the  skill  soft,  white,  and  healthful.  26  cents. 
All  Druggists,  or  P.  O.  Box  2148,  New  York.— [Adit.] 


Thr  Best  Worm  Lozenges  for  Children  are  Brown’s 
Vermifuge  Comfits,  26c.  a box.— [Adi?.] 


Thr  use  of  Angostura  Bittkiis  excites  the  appetite 
and  keeps  the  digestive  orguus  in  order.— [Adt;.] 


Tuk  inestimable  value  of  Ayer’s  Sarsaparilla  as  a 
blood  purifier  should  be  known  to  every  wife  and 
mother.  It  corrects  irregularities,  gives  tone  and 
strength  to  the  vital  organs,  and  cleanses  the  system 
of  all  impurities.  The  best  family  medicine.— [Ada] 
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ABOUT  THE  SIZE  OF  IT. 


The  Law.  “ Oentlemen,  the  law  forbids  your  fighting  here.” 
The  Gentlemen.  “ Who’s  a-goin’  ter  fight  ’ere,  anyway  ?” 
The  Law.  “ Well — you  can,  if  you  want  to.” 
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THE  AMERICA  WINNING  THE  CUP,  AUGUST  29,  1SS1. 


THE  “AMERICA’S”  CUP. 

BY  W.  J.  HENDERSON.— ILLUSTRATIONS  BY  FRANK  H.  SCHELL, 


MAGIC  LEADING  THE  FLEET  IN  THE  UPPER  BAY. 


IT  was  in  1851  that  ihc  schooner  yacht  A inning  designed  and 
built  by  the  celebrated  George  Steers,  sailed  for  Havre  and 
thence  for  Cowes.  The  “ World’s  Fair”  was  open  in  London, and 
the  idea  had  occurred  to  some  Americans  that  it  would  he  Well  to 
exhibit  one  of  our  fore-and-aft- rigged  vessels.  Nothing  was  known 
here  at  the  time  about  the  cup  offered  by  the  Royal  Yacht  Squad- 
ron for  yachts  of  all  nations.  When  the 
America  arrived  at  Cowes  her  owners  posted 
in  the  club-house  a challenge  to  sail  the  schoon- 
er against  any  British  yacht  for  from  one  to 
ten  thousand  guineas.  No  attention  was  paid 
to  this  challenge,  though  one  match  of  twenty 
miles  to  wiudward  and  return,  with  the  schoon- 
er Tilania,  for  £100  was  made.  The  Ameri- 
cans declined  to  regard  her  as  a representative 
vessel,  and  still  asked  for  n national  match. 

They  were  simply  referred  to  the  regatta  of 
August  22d,  in  which  the  America  could  he 
entered.  The  owners  of  the  yacht  decided  to 
bring  her  home,  but  through  the  earnest  advice 
of  Euglish  and  American  friends  they  were  in- 
duced to  enter  her.  These  facts  are  taken  from 
the  written  statement  of  the  schooner’s  only 
surviving  owner,  George  L.  Schuyler,  published 
in  the  late  Captain  R.  F.  Coffin’s  history  of  the 
America' k Cup.  Mr.  Schuyler’s  brief  and  graph- 
ic story  of  the  fuinous  race  is  ns  follows  : 

Here  arc  the  entries  for  this  regatta.  No 
allowance  of  time  for  tonnage ; yachts  to  start 
at  10  a.m.  from  Cowes  and  sail  round  the  Isle 
of  Wight.  No  lime  prescribed  for  accomplish- 
ing the  distance,  so  that  the  cup  might  be  won 
in  a tempest  or  a drift — with  entries  ranging 
from  3D2  to  47  tons. 


er..205.  .Duke  of  Marlborough. 

..  75.. A.  Hill. 

. .2IS,  .Marini*  ofrenviighnm. 
. . 100  . It.  Stephenson. 

.100.. Sir  n.  B.  Hnghton. 

....193..J.  Weld. 

. ...  S2. . Lord  A.  Pact. 

. . J.  C.  Stevens  and  others. 


Barchan: 

Freak... 

Stella 

Eclipse 


Cutler SO.  .B  H.  Jones. 

..  oo..  w.  Curling. 

..  (in.  .R.  Frank  bind. 

, 50.  .11.  S.  Fearing. 

Fernanda.  .Schooner. . 127. . Major  Mnrtyn. 

Aurora Cutter 47.. T.  Le  Merchant. 

The  lltauia,  Stella,  and  Femaueie  did  not  start. 
I do  not  propose  unnecessarily  to  add  to  the 
length  of  this  communication  by  giving  any 
account  of  the  race  further  than  to  call  atten- 
tion to  three  points: 

“First.  That  starting  at  10  o’clock  with  a 
light  westerly  wind,  at  about  II. .70,  after  the 
yachts  had  turned  No  Man’s  Land  buoy  nud 


were  beating  to  the  westward,  the  wind  freshened  to  a good  six- 
knot  breeze  for  a short  time,  at  the  end  of  which  the  America'* 
position  was  two  miles  to  windward  of  the  nearest  yacht.  The 
wind  then  died  away,  and  the  yachts  bent  slowly  up  under  Shunk- 
lin  Chine  with  a strong  head-tide,  the  America  still  widening  the 
distance.  At  3 o’clock  the  wind  freshened  again,  and  when  at 


5.40  p m.  the  America , having  carried  away  her  jib-boom,  rounded 
the  Needles,  the  Aurora  (47  tons,  the  smallest  entry)  was,  by  the 
best  English  report  of  the  race,  about  eight  miles  astern,  and  the 
rest  of  the  squadron  were  not  to  be  seen.  Second.  That  the  wind 
again  becoming  light  and  the  tide  ahead,  the  America  anchored, 
winner  of  the  cup,  at  8.35  p.m.  ; the  Aurora  at  8.55  p.m." 
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SUPPLEMENT. 


The  remainder  of  Mr.  Schuyler’s  story  it  is  not  necessary  to 
quote.  .1  desire  to  call  attention  to  one  thing:  this  trophy  is  not, 
as  it  has  been  frequently  called,  the  “Queen’s  Cup.”  Its  correct 
name  is  the  America's  Cup,  and  it  was  nothing  more  or  less  than 
a regatta  prize,  won  by  the  old  schooner,  until  July  8, 1857,  when 
J.  C.  Stevens,  E.  A.  Stevens,  Hamilton  Wilkes,  J.  Beckman  Fin- 
ley, and  George  L.  Schuyler,  owners  of  the  America,  presented  it 
to  the  New  York  Yacht  Club  as  a perpetual  international  chal- 
lenge cup. 

The  new  holders  of  the  prize  remained  in  quiet,  undisputed  pos- 
session of  it  until  1868,  when,  in  October,  a letter  was  received 
from  James  Ashbury,  a member  of  the  Royal  Thames  Yacht  Club, 
announcing  his  desire  to  sail  his  new  schooner  Cambria  for  the 
trophy.  Owing  to  Mr.  Ashbury’s  misunderstanding  of  the  terms 
on  which  the  cup  was  offered,  he  was  unable  to  complete  his  ar- 
rangements with  the  New  York  Yacht  Club  for  the  season  of  1869. 
In  the  mean  time  he  had  made  a match  with  James  Gordon  Ben- 
nett to  sail  the  Cambria  against  the  Dauntless  across  the  ocean. 
The  course  was  from  Daunt  Head  buoy,  near  the  Old  Head  of  Kin- 
sale,  to  the  Sandy  Hook  Light  ship,  and  the  racers  started  at  2.20 
p.m.  on  July  4,  1870.  The  Dauntless  was  commanded  by  the  noted 
Captain  Samuel  Samuels,  who  had  been  skipper  of  the  victorious 
Henrietta  in  her  race  across  the  ocean  with  the  Fleetwing  and 
Vesta  in  1866.  The  race  was  a slow  one,  but  very  close.  The 
Cambria  passed  the  light-ship  at  3.04  p.m.  on  July  27th,  after  sail- 
ing 2917  miles  in  23  days  6 hours  and  17  minutes.  One  hour 
and  43  minutes  later  the  Dauntless  arrived,  passing  the  light-ship 
at  4.47  p.m.  The  Dauntless  crossed  in  23  days  7 hours,  sailing 
2963  miles.  She  was  therefore  beaten  by  good  navigation  rather 
than  speed. 

Mr.  Ashbury  and  the  New  York  Yacht  Club  failed  to  come  to 
terms,  so  the  challenger  accepted  the  privilege,  then  included  in 
the  deed  of  gift,  of  sailing  one  race  under  the  regular  regatta  rules 
of  the  holders  of  the  cup.  Captain  Coffin,  who  saw  this  race,  gives 
a full  account  of  it,  and  calls  attention  to  its  importance  as  the 
only  one  in  which  the  challenger  sailed  against  a fleet.  The  race 
took  place  on  August  8, 1870.  The  yachts  were  started  from  their 
anchors  at  11.26  a.m.,  on  the  last  of  the  ebb  tide,  with  a good 
sailing  breeze  from  south  by  east  to  south -southeast,  and  smooth 
water.  The  Magic  was  smartest  in  setting  canvas,  and  got  away 
from  the  starting-place,  off  Stapleton,  ahead  of  the  rest.  The  of- 
ficial record  of  the  race  is  as  follows: 


ASHBURYS  ENGLISH  SCHOONER  YACHT  CAilliRIA  IN  A GALE  WITH  HOUSED  TOPMAST. 


Idler*! 

Silvle 

America.... 
Dauntless. . 

Mndgie 

Phantom. . . 

Alice 

Halcyon 

Cambria. . .. 

Calypso 

Fleet  wing. . 
Madeleine. . 
Turulinta... 
Rambler 


4 00  35.9 
4 37  3S.9 
4 40  21.3 
4 41  20.5 
4 42  35.4 
4 47  29.2 


The  Magic  beat  the  secotid  boat,  Idler,  11  minutes  8.9  seconds, 
and  defeated  the  Cambria  by  39  minutes  12.7  seconds.  Thus,  in 
the  first  race  for  the  cup  in  this  country,  the  challenging  yacht 
finished  tenth  in  a fleet  of  eighteen  starters,  the  Tidal  Wave, 
Widgeon,  and  Alarm  not  completing  the  course. 

Mr.  Ashbury  was  beaten,  but  not  disheartened.  He  went  back 
to  England  and  ordered  a new  yacht,  the  Livonia.  In  arranging 
for  her  competition  for  the  cup  a great  quantity  of  ink  and  paper 
was  consumed.  The  New  York  Yacht  Club  held  that  the  Livonia 
must  sail  against  a fleet,  as  her  predecessors  had  done ; but  to  this 
Mr.  Ashbury  stoutly  objected.  The  point  was  referred  to  George 
L.  Schuyler,  and  he  decided  in  favor  of  Mr.  Ashbury,  thus  estab- 
lishing the  excellent  custom  of  sailing  matches  instead  of  regat- 
tas for  the  cup.  Mr.  Ashbury’s  next  contention  was  that,  ns  the 
Livonia  was  authorized  to  represent  eight  yacht  clubs,  she  should 
be  accorded  the  privilege  of  a series  of  eight  separate  consecutive 
contests  for  the  cup,  so.  that,  having  lost  the  cup  as  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  Royal  Albert  Yacht  Club  on  Monday,  she  could 


sail  for  it  again  on  Tuesday  as  the  champion  of  the  Royal  York- 
shire. It  would  have  been  genuinely  hard  luck  if  Mr.  Ashbury 
could  not  have  carried  the  cup  home  under  such  an  arrangement. 
However,  even  English  papers  ridiculed  this  demand,  and  it  was 
not  granted. 

Four  vessels  were  selected  to  meet  the  Livonia — the  Columbia, 
Palmer,  Sappho,  and  Dauntless — and  the  committee  had  the  right 
to  name  any  one  of  them  on  the  morning  of  a race.  This  was 
manifestly  unfair.  On  a light  weather  day  the  committee  could 
put  in  the  skimming-dish  Columbia  ; in  fresh  sailing  weather,  the 
Palmer;  in  a stiff  wind  and  sea  they  could  start  the  Sappho  or 
Dauntless.  Mr.  Ashbury,  who  proved  to  be  a most  energetic  “ kick- 
er,” opposed  this  plan,  and  I believe  that  it  is  largely  due  to  him 
that  in  our  cup  contests  now  one  yacht  has  to  be  named  for  the 
entire  series  of  races. 

The  first  of  the  Livonia's  races  w as  against  the  Columbia,  on 
August  16,  1871,  over  the  New  York  Yacht  Club  course.  The 
corrected  time  was,  for  the  Columbia,  6 hours  19  minutes  41  sec- 
onds, and  for  the  Livonia  6 hours  46  minutes  55  seconds,  the 
former  winning  by  27  minutes  14  seconds.  The  race  was  sailed 
in  light  weather,  and  Mr.  Ashbury  said  afterward  that  it  was  a 
foregone  conclusion.  The  second  race,  on  August  18lh,  was  20 
miles  to  windward  from  Sandy  Hook  Light  ship  and  return.  The 
wind  was  light  at  the  start,  and  the  Columbia  was  put  in.  It 
breezed  up  to  a moderate  gale  afterward,  but  the  Columbia  won 
by  8 minutes.  Mr.  Ashbury  very  justly  entered  a protest  on  the 
ground  that  the  Columbia  had  rounded  the  mark-boat  the  wrong 
way,  luffing,  and  thus  gaining  a great  advantage  over  the  Livonia , 


SAPPHO  RUNNING  HOME  IN  L1V0SIA  RACE  OF  OCTOBER  23,  1671 


which  was  jibed  around.  The  skipper  of  the  Columbia  had  been 
informed  that  he  could  round  as  he  pleased.  The  captain  of  the 
Livonia  had  not  been  so  instructed,  and  he  followed  the  English 
racing  custom  of  keeping  the  mark  on  the  starboard  hand.  Mr. 
Ashbury  did  not  claim  the  contest,  but  wanted  it  declared  no  race. 
His  request  was  a fair  one,  and  ought  to  have  been  granted,  bat 
tiie  committee  refused  it. 

The  third  race  was  again  with  the  Columbia,  and  over  the  dab 
course.  The  Columbia  parted  her  flying-jib  stay  and  broke  her 
steering  gear,  losing  the  race  by  15  minutes  10  seconds,  so  that 
the  Livonia  achieved  the  distinction  of  being  the  only  challenger 
that  has  ever  won  a single  race  in  the  contests  for  the  America'* 
Cup.  The  Livonia's  fourth  race  was  against  the  Sappho,  October 
21st,  20  miles  to  windward  and  return.  The  Sappho  won  by  80 
minutes  21  seconds.  The  final  race  was  sailed  on  October  28d, 
over  the  club  course,  and  the  Sappho,  after  running  through  the 
Livonia's  lee  almost  at  the  start,  again  won  by  25  minutes  27  sec- 
onds. Mr.  Ashbury  had  a long  war  of  words  with  the  New  York 
Yacht  Club,  and  accused  the  organization  of  unfair  and  unsports- 
manlike conduct.  The  club  responded  by  deciding  to  have  noth- 
ing further  to  do  with  him,  and  lie  disappeared  from  international 
yachting  contests. 

Several  years  elapsed  before  another  challenger  appeared.  In 
1876  Vice-Commodore  Charles  Gifford,  of  the  Rovai  Canadian 
Yacht  Club,  sent  to  Secretary  Minton,  of  the  New  Y’ork  Yacht 
Club,  a challenge,  naming  the  schooner  Countess  of  Dufferin,  and 
requesting  the  holders  of  the  cup  to  waive  the  required  six  months’ 
notice.  At  a special  meeting  of  the  New  Y’ork  Yacht  Club  on 
April  20th  the  challenge 
was  accepted.  Of  all  the 
j confident  persons  who  bare 

| come  to  New  Y’ork  to  get 

the  cup,  undoubtedly  the 
) yachtsmen  aboard  that  Ci- 

| nadian  schooner  were  the 

most  disappointed.  The 
1 schooner  made  her  first 

7 ! public  appearance  here  in 

the  Brenton's  Reef  Cup 
j race,  which  began  July  27, 

1876.  This  is  a race  fora 
cup  given  by  James  Gordon 
Bennett,  from  the  Brenton's 
Reef  Light-ship,  off  New- 
port, to  and  around  the 
Sandy  Hook  Light-sbip  and 
return.  It  is  usually  sailed, 
however,  with  the  start  and 
finish  at  the  New  Y’orkend 
of  the  course.  Captain 
Coffin  records  that  the 
Countess  of  Dufferin'*  peo- 
ple were  so  confident  that 
they  started  to  accompany 
the  racers  over  the  course 
without  setting  top  - sails. 
They  soon  discovered  their 
mistake,  and  by  adding  their 
upper  canvas  managed  to 
keep  up  with  the  rear  of 
the  procession  in  the  run  to 
the  eastward.  As  soon  as 
the  fleet  rounded  the  Bren- 
ton’s  Reef  Light-ship  and 
turned  to  windward,  the 
Countess  fell  astern  and 
was  left  out  of  sight.  Her 
owners,  on  reaching  >ew 
York,  promptly  ordered  a 
full  6et  of  new  balloon 
canvas. 

The  schooner  Madeline 
was  selected  by  the  New 
York  Yacht  Club  as  the 
cup  defender.  Her  recor 
was  a fine  one,  and  she  was 
well  manned.  The  first  ra« 
was  sailed  on  August  11th, 
over  the  club  course,  with  » 

. ‘ southerly  wind.  The  M<*  ■ 

, , ' eleine  gained  steadily  from 

start  to  finish.  The  official 
record  follows  : 
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LI  VOS  I A PREPARING  FOR  START  WITH  SAPPHO,  OCTOBER  23.  187L 


Thus  the  Mischief  heat  the  Atalanta  28  minutes,  2(ty  seconds. 
The  second  race,  which  was  the  final  one  as  usual,  was  sailed  on 
November  10th.  The  wind  was  west  bv  north,  a fresh  breeze,  and 
the  course  was  sixteen  miles  to  leeward  from  Buoy  5 and  return. 
This  time  the  Mischief  beat  both  A tula  at  a and  Grade.  The 
Canadian  did  well  in  the  leeward  work,  but  she  had  not  a ghost 
of  a chance  after  the  outer  murk  was  rounded.  The  beat  home 
was  made  bv  the  New  York  boats  under  single-reefed  mainsails; 
the  Atalanta  put  in  two  reefs.  The  record  of  the  race  follows : 


SAPPHO  PASSING  LIVONIA  IN  THE  LOWER  BAY,  OCTOBER  23,  ; 


The  second  race  took  place  on  August  12th,  the  course  being 
twenty  miles  to  windward,  south-southeast  from  Buoy  5,  off  the 
point  of  the  Hook  and  return.  The  Countess  was  sailed  by  the 
crack  skipper  Capt.  Joe  Elsworth,  but  he  could  not  force  her  to 
do  more  than  there  was  in  her.  The  race  was  uninteresting,  the 
Madeleine  gaining  from  start  to  finish.  The  America  went  over 
the  course,  and  was  timed  by  courtesy  of  the  regatta  committee. 
She  also  beat  the  Countess.  The  following  are  the  official  figures  : 

Start.  fill  i«A.  Kln/anl.  Carrttitd. 

II.  M.  ft.  if.  M.  8.  II.  M.  8.  II.  M.  8. 

Madeleine 12  IT  24  7 37  11  7 19  47  7 IS  46 

Countess  of  Dufferin..  12  17  68  S 03  5S  7 46  00  7 46  00 

America 12  22  09  7 49  00  7 26  51  7 20  51 

Thus  the  Madeleine  beat  the  Countess  27  minutes  14  seconds, 
and  the  America  beat  her  19  minutes  9 seconds. 

Captain  Cuthbert,  the  designer  of  the  Countess  of  Dufferin , 
came  forward  once  more  in  1881,  when  he  designed  and  built 
the  centre-board  sloop  Atalanta , at  Belleville,  Ontario.  After 
three  trial  races  the  iron  sloop  Mischief  was  selected  to  meet 
this  new  challenger,  which  arrived  here  by  way  of  the  Erie  Ca- 
nal and  the  Hudson  River  on  October  30ih.  This  voyage  of  the 
Atalanta  led  to  the  insertion  of  this  clause  in  the  deed  of  gift 
of  the  cup,  “Vessels  selected  to  compete  for  this  cup  must  pro- 
ceed under  sail  on  their  own  bottoms  to  the  port  where  the  con- 
test is  to  take  place.”  The  Atalanta's  first  race  was  sailed  in  a 
fine  breeze  over  the  club  course  on  November  9,  1881,  the  Grade 
going  over  the  course  and  beating  both  contestants.  In  fact,  the 
whole  interest  of  the  day,  after  the  start,  centred  in  the  contest 
between  the  two  New  York  yachts.  The  record  is  as  follows: 


Start.  riniJt.  Kl*l*td.  Corr.rttd. 

II.  M.  8.  U.  M.  ft.  II.  M.  ft.  II.  M.  8. 

Mischief 11  5,8  IT  4 53  10  4 54  53  4 54  53 

Atalanta 11  58  47  5 35  19  5 36  32  5 33  47 

Gracie 12  08  30  5 03  15  4 51  45  4 59  31 

The  Mischief  beat  the  Atalanta  38  minutes  54  seconds,  and  the 
Grade  beat  her  34  minutes  16  seconds. 

The  New  York  Yacht  Club  now  decided  that  the  old  deed  of 
gift  was  inadequate,  and  returned  the  cup  to  George  L.  Schuyler, 
the  only  surviving  donor,  who  once  more  made  it  over  to  the  club 
with  a new  deed.  Copies  of  this  document  were  sent  to  all  for- 
eign yacht  clubs;  and  the  Canadians,  who  had  talked  of  challen- 
ging again,  declined  to  do  so.  The  only  change,  however,  was  the 
insertion  of  the  clause  designed  to  prevent  competing  yachts  from 
being  brought  here  on  the  docks  of  steamers  or  by  way  of  canals. 

On  February  26,  1885,  the  Royal  Yacht  Squadron  and  the 
Royal  Northern  Yacht  Club,  through  J.  Beavor  Webb,  challenged 
the  New  York  Yacht  Club  to  defend  the  cup  against  the  cutters 
Genesta  and  Galatea.  The  proposition  was  to  have  the  Genesta 
sail  first,  and  if  the  New  York  defender  won,  then  to  bring  for- 
ward the  Galatea  immediately.  The  New  York  Yacht  Club  ac- 
cepted the  challenge.  I do  not  propose  to  weary  the  reader  with 
an  account  of  the  arrangement  of  the  details  of  the  race.  Suffice 
it  to  say  that  the  final  programme  provided  for  the  contest  between 
the  Genesta  and  the  American  yacht,  the  Galatea's  races  being 
deferred  till  the  following  year.  There  was  the  usual  discussion 


COUNTESS  OF  DUFFERIN  ANCHORED  OFF  STAPLETON. 

between  Mr.  Webb  and  the  Cup  Committee  about  courses  and 
allowances,  the  former  asking,  as  his  successor  did,  to  have  all  the 
races  sailed  outside  the  bay.  It  took  the  New  York  Yacht  Club 
a long  time  to  discover  that  the  bay  was  not  a suitable  place  for 
yacht  racing,  but  the  way  in  which  the  racers  were  crowded  by  a 
lot  of  lubberly  steamboat  captains  finally  carried  the  point,  and 
this  year’s  cup  contest  will  be  settled  in  open  water,  as  it  ought  to 
be.  A letter  was  sent  out  by  the  New  York  Yacht  Club  to  all 
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yachting  organizations  in  this  country,  inviting  them  to  enter  competitors  in 
the  trial  races.  One  clause  in  this  letter  stipulated  that  the  committee  re- 
served the  right  of  forming  its  own  judgment  as  to  the  fitness  of  any  entry 
for  the  purpose  in  view,  irrespective  of  the  actual  result  of  the  races.  This 
point  is  worth  bearing  in  mind  : The  best  boat  does  not  always  win,  and 
the  club  still  has  the  right  to  select  a beaten  boat,  if  it  is  deemed  desir- 
able. 

James  Gordon  Bennett,  commodore,  and  W.  P.  Douglass,  vice-commodore, 
of  the  New  York  Yacht  Club,  resolved  to  build  a yacht  about  the  size  of 
the  Genesta,  for  at  the  time  there  was  no  single-sticker  larger  than  the  Grade 
in  this  country.  For  these  two  gentlemen  A.  Cary  Smith  designed,  and  the 
Harlan  and  Hollingsworth  Company  built,  the  iron  centre-board  sloop  Pris- 
dlla.  About  the  same  time  several  Boston  gentlemen,  chief  among  whom 
were  the  now  famous  yachtsmen  General  Charles  J.  Paine,  J.  Malcolm  Forbes, 
and  Edward  Burgess,  put  their  heads  together  and  evolved  the  design  of  the 
grand  Puritan.  I do  Mr.  Burgess  no  injustice  when  I say  that  some  share 
of  the  credit  for  her  design  belongs  to  the  two  gentlemen  whom  I have 


named  with  him. 
The  Puritan  was 
built  by  G.  Law- 
ley  and  Sons,  of 
Boston,  and  many 
enthusiastic  ad- 
mirers still  be- 
lieve  her  to  be  the 
best  sloop  afloat 
in  all  weathers. 
The  Priscilla  was 
a fast  yacht,  but 
the  Puritan  was 
faster,  and  when 
they  first  came  to- 
gether in  a heavy 
wind  and  sea  off 
Newport,  the  lat- 
ter won  the  Goelet 

Cup.  The  two  sloops  subsequently  sailed  three  trial  races  at  this  port.  The 
Puritan  won  the  first  and  third ; the  Prisdlla  the  second.  The  Puritan, 
having  proved  to  be  the  better  all-around  boat,  was  wisely  chosen  to  defend 
the  cup. 

The  Puritan  and  Genesta  first  met  on  September  7,  1885,  but  light  winds 
prevented  them  from  making  a race.  Another  attempt  was  made  the  next 
day,  but  the  Puritan  fouled  the  Genesta  at  the  start,  and  carried  away  the 
latter’s  bowsprit.  The  judges  promptly  ruled  out  the  Puritan,  and  guve  Sir 
Richard  Sutton  the  privilege  of  sailing  over  the  course  and  taking  the  race. 
With  true  English  sportsmanlike  spirit,  he  declined  to  avail  himself  of  this 
right.  The  first  race  was  sailed  over  the  New  York  Yacht  Club  course  ou 
Monday,  September  14th.  The  wind  at  the  start  was  southeast,  very  light, 
and  the  tide  on  the  last  quarter  of  the  flood.  The  preparatory  signal  was 
given  at  10.25  a.m.,  and  both  yachts  were  handicapped  at  10.32.  It  was 
dead  to  windward  through  the  Narrows,  and  the  Puritan,  by  not  setting  a jib- 
topsail,  outwinded  the  Genesta.  When  they^made  their  first  tack,  at  10.37, 
the  Puritan  was  a hundred  yan's  to  windward.  The  wind  subsequently  haul 
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ed  to  the  southwest,  and  the  Pu- 
ritan, passing  througli  the  Nar- 
rows ahead  of  her  opponent,  got 
the  breeze  first  and  obtained  a 
commanding  lead.  The  steamboat 

men,  who  have  always  treated  the  racing  yachts  with  scant  courtesy,  now  began  to  an- 
noy the  Omenta.  The  two  yachts  had  all  kinds  of  baffling  winds  going  down  the  bay, 
but  finally  rounded  Buoy  10  us  follows:  Puritan,  1.16.22;  Oeuenta,  1.19.25.  The  Pu- 
ritan had  gained  3 minutes  8 seconds  on  the  Omenta  in  the  beat  down. 

As  soon  as  the  yachts  passed  outside  the  Hook  they  got  a good  breeze.  It  was  the  old 
story — plenty  of  racing  weather  outside,  but  only  calms  on  the  New  York  Yacht  Club’s 
favorite  drifting  ground  inside.  The  Puritan  rounded  the  Sandy  Hook  Light-ship  at 
2.14.54;  the  Omenta  at  2.19.16.  The  Puritan  had  made  the  ruu  out  in  68  minutes  32 
seconds,  and  the  Omenta  in  69  minutes  51  seconds,  the  Boston  sloop  gaining  1 minute  19 
seconds.  The  distance  is  about  8%  nautical  miles.  Going  back,  the  yachts  had  their 
sheets  lifted  a little,  but  the  tide  was  against  them.  The  Puritan  rounded  Buoy  10  at 
3.38.05,  and  the  Omenta  at  3.46.05,  the  former  having  gained  8 minutes  38  seconds  on  the 
reach  in.  The  finish  up  the  bay  wus  made  with  a very  light  wind  on  the  quarter,  and  a 
strong  opposiug  tide.  The  Puritan  gained  8 minutes  47  seconds  on  her  opponent  in  the 
ruu  up.  The  following  is  the  official  record  of  the  race: 

Start.  Finitl.  gl; W.  (W.«W. 


Thus  the  Puritan  beat  her  opponent  16  minutes  47  seconds  actual  time,  and  16  minutes 
19  seconds  corrected  time.  The  second  race  was  sailed  20  miles  to  leeward  and  return 
on  Wednesday,  September  16th,  in  a fresh  wind  from  west-northwest,  which  at  one  lime  blew 
87  miles  an  hour.  Beaufort's  scale  rates  a wind  of  from  28  to  40  miles  an  hour  ns  a 
fresh  gale,  and  calls  for  three  reefed  top  sails  on  a ship.  The  Puritan's  people  made  that 
dnv  the  only  mistake  I have  ever  seen  made  on  any  yacht  that  had  General  Paiue  aboard. 
They  set  their  spinnaker  on  the  wrong  side.  Being  anxious  to  avoid  jibing  at  the  outer 
mark,  they  boomed  their  main  sail  out  to  port  and  set  their  spinnaker  to  star  board.  The 
Omenta  followed  suit ; but  before  she  had  gone  far  she  took  in  her  spinnaker,  jibed  her 
mainsail  to  starboard,  and  set  her  spinnaker  to  port.  The  mainsail  did  far  better  work 
on  this  side,  and  the  Omenta  walked  past  the  Puritan,  beating  her  to  the  outer  mark  2 
minutes  6 seconds.  The  Omenta  rounded  at  1.05.80,  and  the  J'uritan  at  1.07.36.  On  the 
beut  in,  with  a freshening  wind,  the  Oeuenta  made  a mistake.  She  carried  a working  top- 
sail, which  did  her  no  good,  but,  on  the  contrary,  caused  her  to  bury  herself  too  much.  The 
Puritan  housed  her  top-must  anti  went  to  windward  beautifully.  When  both  yachts  were 
about  three  miles  from  the  outer  murk,  bound  in,  both  being  on  the  port  tack,  the  Puritan 
a mile  nearer  the  Long  Islaud  shore  than  her  opponent,  the  wind  shifted  a little  further 
northward.  Both  yachts  at  once  tacked  and  laid  their  courses  for  the  finish.  Mv  brother 
yachting  writers  held  that  this  was  an  advantage  to  the  Oeuenta , because  it  put  the  Puri- 
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to  be  so  with  the  Puritan , for  after  getting  on  even 
terms  with  her  opponent,  she  lifted  sheets,  keptawar, 
and  ran  down  in  front  of  the  Genexta,  holding  that 
position  till  the  line  was  crossed,  and  winning  the 
race  and  cup  by  1 minute  38  seconds.  The  follow, 
ing  are  the  official  figures : 


GALATEA  ROUNDING  SANDY  IIOOK  LIGHT  SHIP  IN  FIRST  RACE  WITH  MA  Y FLOWER. 


tan  a mile  farther  to  windward  than  she  needed  to  be,  and  gave 
her  a longer  distance  to  sail,  while  the  Genexta  was  on  the  short- 
est possible  course  to  the  Light-ship.  I have  never  been  able  to 
agree  with  this  view.  The  Genexta  certainly  did  lay  her  course, 
but  she  was  as  close  to  the  wind  as  she  could  go.  Allowing  the 


Genexta  to  have  been  from  15  to  17  miles  from  the  finish,  and  the 
Puritan,  one  mile  to  windward  of  her,  the  latter  must  have  sailed 
not  more  than  three  - eighths  of  a mile  farther,  but  she  laid  a 
course  which  gave  her  the  wind  half  a point  freer.  Any  sailor 
will  admit  that  this  is  a very  great  advantage.  It  certainly  proved 


The  following  season  preparations  were  made  to 
meet  Lieutenant  Uenn’s  steel  cutter  Galatea,  also  de- 
signed  by  J.  Beavor  Webb.  The  wooden  centre-board 
sloops  Atlantic  and  Mayflower  were  built.  The  form- 
er was  designed  by  Philip  Elsworth  for  a syndicate 
of  members  of  the  Atlantic  Yacht  Club.  The  latter 
was  designed  by  Edward  Burgess  for  General  C.  J. 
Paine,  of  Boston.  The  Mayflower  did  not  make  a 
good  showing  in  the  early  regattas.  Her  mast  and 
boom  were  taken  out  and  reduced  in  diameter;  some 
of  her  inside  ballast  was  removed,  and  more  lead 
put  on  ber  keel.  After  that  she  showed  her  true 
pace.  The  Atlantic  was  a failure  from  start  to  finish 
as  compared  with  the  Burgess  yachts;  but  she  could 
have  beaten  tbe  Galatea , and,  in  fact,  always  did 
when  they  subsequently  met  in  the  regattas  of  1887. 
Two  trial  races  were  sailed  to  select  the  cup  defender 
of  18 SO,  the  starters  being  the  Mayflower , Puritan, 
Priscilla , and  Atlantic.  The  Puritan  had  been  par- 
chased  by  J.  Malcolm  Forbes,  of  Boston,  and  the 
Priscilla  bv  A.  Cass  Canfield,  Commodore  of  the  Sea- 
wanhaka-Corinthian  Yacht  Club,  of  this  city.  The 
first  trial  race  took  place  on  August  21st,  over  the 
New  York  Yacht  Club  course,  with  a moderate  south- 
easterly wind. 

The  Mayflower  defeated  the  Atlantic  by  15  min- 
utes 51  seconds.  The  second  trial  race  was  sailed 
16  miles  to  leeward,  south-southwest,  and  return 
from  the  Scotland  Light  ship.  The  breeze  was  mod- 
erate and  the  sea  comparatively  smooth.  The  start 
ing  signal  was  given  at  12.04,  and  two  of  the  yachts 
were  handicapped,  the  Priscilla  by  20  seconds,  and 
the  Mayflower  by  2 minutes  26  seconds.  The  yachts 
started  before  the  wind  under  spinnakers.  At  1.08 
the  IStritan  rolled  ber  spinnaker-boom  under  water 
and  carried  it  away.  A few  minutes  later,  however, 
the  mark-boat  was  found  to  be  a little  to  windward 
of  the  course,  and  the  Puritan,  hauling  up,  was  able 
to  do  well  without  her  spinnaker.  Going  back  from 
the  outer  mark  the  yachts  did  not  have  their  work 
dead  to  windward,  but  were  nevertheless  well  tested 
in  sailing  close-hauled.  The  Mayflower  fully  proved 
her  superiority.  In  the  windward  work  she  heat  the 
Puritan  4 minutes  41  seconds;  Atlantic,  9 minutes 
2 seconds;  l*riscilla,  7 minutes  10  seconds.  The 
Cup  Committee  announced  immediately  after  the  race 
that  the  Mayflower  had  been  selected  to  meet  the 
Galatea. 

The  first  race  betw  een  the  Mayflower  and  the  Galatea  took  place 
on  September  7,  1886,  over  the  New  York  Yacht  Club  course. 
The  wind  was  from  south  to  southeast,  light  inside  the  Hook  and 
fair  outside.  The  yachts  got  away  on  the  starboard  tack,  the 
Galatea  blanketing  and  passing  the  Mayflower  rigid  on  the  line. 


MAYFLOWER  WINNING  OUTSIDE  RACE  WITH  GALATEA. 
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The  Mayflower  kept  away  and 
outfooted  the  cutter,  so  that 
when  they  tacked  under  the 
Long  Island  shore  she  had  the 
weatherly  position.  She  con- 
tinued to  walk  out  to  windward 
of  her  antagonist  from  that  time, 
and  passed  Hoffman  Island  half 
a mile  ahead.  The  Mayflower 
rounded  the  Southwest  Spit 
buoy,  No.  8A,  at  1.01.61,  and 
the  Galatea  at  1.07.07.  The 
sloop  had  gained  6 minutes  16 
seconds  thus  far.  It  was  a 
long  and  uneventful  reach  out 
to  the  Sandy  Hook  Lisrht-ship, 
with  a light  breeze.  The  May- 
flower rounded  at  2.35.02,  and 
the  Galatea  at  2.44.13.  The 
sloop  had  gained  3 minutes  55 
seconds  in  the  reach  from  Buoy 
8£.  Returning  over  that 
stretch,  the  yachts  had  the  wind 
on  the  port  quarter  and  moved 
better.  No  official  time  was 
taken  at  the  buoys  inside  the 
Hook  on  the  return.  By  the 
time  taken  by  Captain  Coffin 
and  myself,  the  Mayflower  gybed 
around  Buoy  10  at  3.38,  and 
the  Galatea  at  3.51,  the  former 
having  gained  3 minutes  49 
seconds  on  the  run  in.  The 
Galatea  gained  21  seconds  on 
the  Mayflower  between  Buoy  10 
and  the  finish,  which  gain  was 
wholly  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
steamboats  formed  in  a solid 
line  behind  the  Mayflower  and 
cut  up  her  wind.  The  official 
figures  are  as  follows : 


Thus  the  Mayflower  won  by 
12  minutes  2 seconds,  correct- 
ed time.  The  second  race  was 
sailed  on  September  11th,  20 
miles  to  leeward,  southeast,  and 
return.  The  wind  was  extreme- 
ly poor  at  times  and  was  very 
unsteady.  It  finally  died  out 
altogether,  and  then  came  off 
the  shore  from  the  westward, 
so  that  the  yachts  had  it 

abeam  when  they  should  have  THISTLE  ON  FOURTH  TACK-OUTSTDK  RACK  WITn  VOLUNTEER. 

been  beating  to  windward. 

Cutters  were  supposed  to  be  fast  in  light  airs,  but  the  Galatea's  vote  no  space  to  it.  The  starting  signal  was  given  at  11.20,  and  were  in  the  doldrums.  The  Mayflower  then  got  a slant  of  wind 

only  gain  on  the  Mayflower  in  this  race  was  made  when  the  breeze  the  yachts  made  fair  time  to  the  outer  mark,  rounding  it  as  fol-  from  the  west-northwest  which  carried  her  far  ahead  of  the  Gal- 

freshened  a little,  after  the  racers  had  rounded  the  outer  mark.  lows:  Mayflower , 1.55.05;  Galatea,  2.10.20.  The  sloop  had  gained  a tea  This  bit  of  luck  netted  the  Mayflower  a gain  of  eight  or 

As  a test  of  speed  this  race  was  so  unsatisfactory  that  I shall  de-  13  minutes  45  seconds  on  the  run.  From  8 till  4.17  the  yachts  nine  minutes,  and  she  beat  the  Galatea  from  the  outer  mark  to 
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VOLUNTEER  RUNNING  IN  NEAR  LIGHT-SHIP. 


the  finish  16  minutes  3 seconds,  winning  the  race  by  29  minutes 

9 seconds.  The  official  figures  follow  : 

Start.  Finiik.  Elapttd.  CurrttUd. 

n.  M.  8.  II.  M.  S.  H.  M.  8.  H.  M.  8. 

Mayflower 11  22  40  6 11  40  6 49  00  6 49  00 

Galatea 11  24  10  6 42  68  7 18  48  7 18  09 

The  next  challenger  for  the  cup  was  the  Thistle , owned  by  a 
syndicate  of  Scotch  gentlemen,  for  whom  she  was  designed  by  G. 
L.  Watson.  Again  the  indomitable  General  Paine  came  forward 
and  built  the  steel  sloop  Volunteer,  designed  by  Edward  Bur- 
gess. She  sailed  two  trial  races  with  the  Mayflower.  The  first 
one,  over  the  inside  course,  was  abandoned  inside  of  the  Hook 
for  want  of  wind,  with  the  Volunteer  about  100  yards  ahead.  The 
second  was  sailed  on  September  16,  1887,  over  an  outside  course 
of  38  miles,  in  a stiff  breeze.  It  resulted  in  a decisive  victory  for 
the  Volunteer,  and  also  proved  that  the  Mayflower  could  beat  the 
'Thistle,  which  went  over  the  course.  The  course  sailed  ovfer  was 

10  miles  to  leeward,  southeast  by  south,  9 miles  west  southwest,  9 
miles  east-northeast,  and  10  miles  dead  to  windward  to  the  finish 
at  the  Scotland  Light  ship.  The  Mayflower,  after  rounding  the  out- 
ermost mark,  was  forced  to  house  her  top-mast,  but  the  Volunteer 
carried  a working  top  sail  to  windward. 

The  Volunteer  beat  the  Mayflower  16  minutes  2}  seconds. 
The  Thistle  was  accurately  timed  on  the  windward  leg  of  the 
course.  The  Mayflower  beat  her  1 minute  58  seconds,  and 
the  Volunteer  defeated  her  by  14  minutes  40}  seconds.  This 
little  brush  of  the  Thistle's  settled  in  the  minds  of  experts  all 
doubts  as  to  her  failing  to  win  the  cup.  The  first  race  of 
the  Thistle,  and  Volunteer  was  sailed  on  Tuesday,  September  27, 
1887,  over  the  New  York  Yacht  Club  course,  and  the  cutter  was 
outsailed  from  start  to  finish.  The  wind  was  light  from  south- 
southeast,  shifting  to  southwest.  There  was  but  one  period  of 
uncertainty  in  the  race.  The  Thistle  crossed  the  line  1 minute 
52}  seconds  ahead  of  the  Volunteer.  At  12.39— six  minutes  after 
crossing — the  Thistle  tacked  and  headed  for  the  Long  Island 
shore.  Captain  Half  held  his  port  tack.  The  Thistle,  seeing  this, 
went  about  again.  At  12.45  the  Volunteer  went  on  the  starboard 
tack  and  was  crossing  the  Thistles  bows  when  the  latter  tacked 
at  12.46.25.  The  race  was  decided  then  and  there.  After  that 
the  Volunteer,  first  catching  the  breeze  through  the  Narrows,  sim- 
plv  walked  away  from  the  cutter.  The  sloop  passed  Buoy  10  at 
2.21.08,  and  the  cutter  at  2.36.45.  The  former  had  gained  17 
minutes  29}  seconds  up  to  this  point.  The  racers  had  a toler- 
ably good  breeze  going  out  to  the  light  ship,  which  the  Volunteer 
turned  at  3.42.12,  followed  by  the  Thistle  at  4.01.15.  The  Volun- 
teer gained  3 minutes  26  seconds  on  the  reach  out.  The  sloop 
passed  Buoy  10  on  the  return  at  4.36.15,  having  made  the  run 
from  the  light-ship  in  54  minutes  3 seconds.  The  Thistle  round- 
ed the  buov  at  4.52.47,  having  accomplished  the  run  in  51  min- 
utes 32  seconds,  thus  gaining  2 minutes  31  seconds  on  the  Vol- 
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unteer  on  this  leg.  In  the  run  from  Buoy  10  to  the  finish  the 
Volunteer  gained  1 minute  4}  seconds.  The  following  are  the 
official  figures : 

Start.  Finitk.  Elapttd.  Ourrttfd. 

II.  M.  8.  II.  M.  8.  II.  M.  8.  II.  M.  S. 

Volunteer 12  34  58  V 6 28  16V  4 53  18  4 53  18 

Thistle 12  33  06  5 45  52V  5 12  46V  5 12  41V 

The  Volunteer  therefore  won  by  19  minutes  23}  seconds,  or 
about  2}  miles.  The  second  race  was  sailed  on  Friday,  Septem- 
ber 30th,  20  miles  to  windward,  east  by  north,  and  return.  The 
breeze  at  the  start  blew  about  15  miles  an  hour.  It  soon  dimin- 
ished to  about  10  miles.  After  the  vessels  rounded  the  outer 
mark  it  freshened  steadily,  and  at  the  finish  was  blowing  more 
than  20  miles  an  hour.  It  was  an  unusually  true  wind,  making 
but  one  shift  of  four  points  to  the  southward,  and  then  going  back 
to  east  by  north.  The  shift  favored  neither  boat.  The  Volunteer 
went  to  windward  of  the  Thistle  at  the  very  start,  and  decided  the 
race  in  the  first  board.  On  the  starboard  tack  the  yachts  had  the 
sea  abeam,  and  on  the  port  tack  ahead.  On  the  latter  the  Volun- 
teer beat  her  opponent  much  more  than  on  the  former.  The 
Thistle  gained  on  the  run  in,  again  demonstrating  that  she  was 
fast  before  the  wind.  If  she  had  not  been  all  cut  away  under 
the  water  forward,  she  would  probably  have  been  a much  better 
windward  yacht.  The  racers  rounded  the  outer  mark  as  follows: 
Volunteer,  2.26.40};  Thistle,  2.41.00.  The  sloop  beat  her  antag- 
onist in  the  windward  work  14  minutes  49}  seconds.  On  the  run 
in  the  Thistle  gained  2 minutes  54}  seconds,  so  that  the  Volunteer 
won  by  11  minutes  47}  seconds.  The  official  figures  are  as  follows : 

Start.  fl'inikh.  Klayttd.  Corrected. 

II.  M.  P.  II.  M.  8.  II.  M.  S.  II.  M.  P. 

Volunteer 10  40  50  V 4 23  47  5 42  6«V  5 42  56,V 

Thistle; 10  40  21  4 35  12  5 54  51  6 54  44 

The  dimensions  of  the  competitors  for  the  Amerira's  cup  are 
instructive.  They  are  as  follow’s:  Magic,  water-line  length, 
78.11  ft.;  beam,  20.9;  draught,  6.7.  Cambria,  water-line  length, 
100  ft.;  beam,  20.5;  draught,  12.4.  Sappho,  water-line  length, 
119.4  ft.;  beam,  27.4;  draught,  12.8.  Columbia,  length,  96  ft.; 
beam,  25.1  ; draught,  6.  Livonia,  107.5  ft. ; beam,  23.3;  draught, 
12.8.  Madeleine,  length,  95.2  ft. ; beam,  24;  draught,  7.4.  Coun- 
tess of  Dujferin,  length  over  all  107  ft. ; beam,  24 ; draught,  6}. 
Mischief,  length  on  water-line,  61  ft.;  beam,  19.10;  draught,  5.4. 
Atalanta,  water-line  length,  64  ft.;  beam,  19;  draught,  5}.  Ge- 
ncsta,  length,  81  ft.;  beam,  15;  draught,  13.  Puritan,  length, 
81  ft.  1}  in.;  beam,  22  ft.  7 in.;  draught,  8 ft.  8 in.  Galatea, 
length,  87  ft.;  beam,  15;  draught,  13.03.  Mai/flower,  length, 
85  ft.  7 in. ; beam,  23  ft.  6 in. ; draught,  9 ft.  9 in.  ‘ Thistle,  length, 
86.46  ft. ; beam,  20.03  ; draught,  13.8.  Volunteer,  length,  85.88  ft. ; 
beam,  23.02  ; draught,  10.  All  the  lengths  are  on  the  water-line, 
except  that  of  the  Countess. 

If  these  figures  show  anything,  it  is  that  the  American  and  Eng- 


lish yachts  are  approaching  one  another  in  model,  and  that  our 
present  vessels  are  much  more  substantial  and  sea  worthy  craft 
than  those  we  turned  out  fifteen  or  twenty  years  ago. 

There  was  very  little  change  in  American  designs  previous  to 
the  advent  of  the  famous  Scotch  cutter  Madge  in  1881.  To  be 
sure,  Commodore  Robert  Center  had  designed  and  built  the  stanch 
cutter  Volante,  but  most  yachtsmen  regarded  him  as  an  Aru.'lf> 
maniac.  Other  cutters  followed,  but  the  Madge  carried  the  day. 
She  is  of  the  extreme  type,  88  ft.  6 in.  on  the  water-line,  7 ft? 
in.  wide,  46}  feet  over  all,  and  8 ft.  4 in.  draught.  She  was 
matched  against  the  Srhetner,  Wave,  Shallow,  and  Mistral.  Tiie 
Schemer,  for  instance,  is  39.1  ft.  over  all,  36.4  on  the  water-line, 
and  14.6  ft.  beam.  The  Madge  beat  every  boat  she  met  with 
ease,  and  in  anything  like  a sea-way  played  with  them.  She  taught 
us  a good  lesson  as  to  the  value  of  depth,  and  one  of  the  best  re- 
sults of  it  was  the  building  of  the  cutter  Bedouin,  designed  by  John 
Harvey,  a man  who  deserves  much  more  praise  than  lie  gets.  The 
Bedouin  is  a fine  type  of  vessel,  possessing  much  more  beam  that, 
the  old  style  of  English  cutter.  She  has  a beam  of  15  ft  6 in., 
with  a water-line  of  70  ft.  6 in.,  while  the  Galatea  has  15  ft.  of 
beam  to  86  ft.  of  water-line.  The  Bedouin  wrestled  for  the  su- 
premacy with  the  new  Katrina  all  through  last  year’s  cruise  of 
the  New  York  Yacht  Club,  and  whenever  there  was  any  breeze 
she  always  beat  her  opponent. 

Since  the  advent  of  the  Madge,  our  best  yachts  have  been  made 
narrower  and  deeper,  and  we  have  adopted  the  best  features 
of  the  English  rig.  Such  yachts  as  the  Titania  and  Volunteer 
are  not  sloops  at  all,  but  simply  centre-board  cutters.  What 
changes  were  introduced  in  designing  the  Mayflower l I quote 
Mr.  Burgess:  “We  had  certain  points  in  view  in  designing  tlie 
Mayflower,  which  we  thought  would  make  her  better  than  the 
Puritan.  In  order  to  make  her  easier  in  a sea-way,  her  bike 
was  made  slightly  easier,  and  the  centre  of  gravity  lowered, 
the  centre  of  buoyancy  being  considerably  lowered  also.”  T" 
Italics  are  mine.  What  are  the  main  differences  between  the  VJ- 
unteer  and  Mayflower  l The  former  is  a trifle  longer,  her  beam 
at  the  water-line  is  a little  less,  and  her  draught  is  a little  greater. 

I suppose  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Thistle  is  the  best  yacht 
that  ever  came  after  the  cup.  Certainly  she  fully  proved  her  su- 
periority to  all  her  English  competitors.  What  striking  change 
of  design  did  she  present  ? On  a water-line  of  over  six  inches 
less  than  the  Galatea  she  had  five  feet  more  beam.  The  GMri 
carries  81.5  tons  of  lead  on  her  keel.  The  Thistlt's  ballast 
amounts  to  62  tons,  and  the  Volunteer's,  partly  inside  and  pailh 
out,  to  55  tons.  Speed  is  the  first  consideration  in  a racing  yacht; 
but  if  it  can  be  shown  that  the  best  speed  can  be  got  out  of » 
vessel  that  lias  plenty  of  head  room  and  plenty  of  elbow  room, 
and  will  ride  out  a gaie  of  wind,  then  the  yachting  problem  will  he 
solved,  and  a man  can  own  a racing  yacht  in  which  he  can  cruise 
around  the  world. 
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ELECTRIC  LIGHTING  IN  NEW  YORK. 

BY  SCHUYLER  S.  WHEELER,  So.D., 

ELECTRICAL  EXPERT  OF  TIIE  BOARD  OF  ELECTRICAL  CONTROL,  NEW  YORK. 


GENERATING  AND  DISTRIBUTING. 

THE  extensive  introduction  of  electricity  into  many  industries 
to  which  it  has  now  become  indispensable  has  made  the  work 
of  providing  means  for  its  distribution  in  crowded  places  the 
most  difficult  problem  of  electrical  engineering.  Of  the 
thousands  of  lights  seen  in  our  towns  and  cities,  every  one  of  the 
arc  lights  requires  for  its  operation  all  of  the  force  which  is  de- 
veloped by  a one-horse-power  steam-engine,  and  an  equal  force  is 
consumed  by  ten  of  the  small  or  incandescent  lights.  These  lights 
are  often  several  miles  from  the  central  building  or  station  where 
the  machinery  is  operated,  and  from  which  this  power  must  be 
distributed  in  the  form  of  electricity.  Although  the  most  valuable 
feature  of  electricity  is  that  it  furnishes  a means  of  transmitting 
power  with  no  troublesome  motion,  and  in  an  incomparably  more 
compact  form  than  any  other  agent,  the  fact  that  such  enormous 
quantities  of  energy  are  demanded  in  closely  settled  districts  re- 
quires  the  running  of  conductors  which  are  small  only  in  compari- 
son with  any  other  means  of  distributing  the  like  amount  of  power. 
The  observer  in  the  street  sees  only  the  silent  wire  which  if  it  is 
the  size  of  a lead  - pencil  he  considers  rather 
large.  If  this  wire  is  supplying  its  usual  quo- 
ta of  fifty  arc  lights,  it  is  carrying  from  bouse 
to  house  about  fifty-horse  power,  which,  being 
entirely  invisible,  is  likely  to  lack  appreciation. 

The  same  power  could  not  be  carried  by  a 
moving  belt,  running  at  the  usual  speed  of 
about  half  a mile  a minute,  unless  the  belt 
were  one  foot  wide.  Or  to  illustrate  further 
the  compactness  of  electrical  transmission  by 
comparison  with  steam,  a pipe  about  six  inch- 
es in  diameter  would  be  required  under  the 
usual  conditions  to  transmit  the  same  power 
by  the  latter.  The  use  of  any  such  means  in 
public  streets,  for  connections  from  point  to 
point  to  transmit  power,  is  of  course  out  of  the 
question.  For  this  reason  alone  the  new  con- 
venient systems  of  house-to-house  distribution 
of  force  which  have  sprung  up  since  the  birth 
of  industrial  electricity,  and  to  which  the 
cheapness  of  the  electrical  conductors  is  in- 
dispensable, would  have  succeeded. 

It  is  hard  to  realize  that  as  much  power  is 
being  carried  by  each  of  these  silent  electric- 
light  wires  in  the  street  as  can  be  carried  by 
the  older  and  purely  mechanical  means  of 
transmission,  such  as  moving  belts,  and  pipes 
with  fluids  under  pressure.  The  real  work 
done  and  the  power  conveyed  are  fully  ns  great 
with  the  modern  wire,  while  its  form  is  more 
manageable  for  many  of  the  uses  to  which  it 
is  put.  And  it  is  likely  that  the  continuation 
of  the  rapid  progress  which  has  already  made 
electrical  as  common  as  mechanical  trans- 
mission will,  in  the  near  future,  make  it  the 
chief  means  of  doing  work  at  a distance, 
with  belting,  shafting,  and  pipes  as  local  ac- 
cessories for  special  cases.  In  producing 
light,  the  current  may  be  thought  of  as  a 
means  of  making  the  necessary  heat  to  pro- 
duce the  light,  in  the  same  way  that  gas  or  oil 
is  sometimes  used  to  produce  them,  and  it  may 
be  considered  roughly  that  the  fuel  which 
would  produce  a light  equal  to  the  arc  elec- 
tric light  will  run  a steam-engine  of  one  horse- 
power. In  other  words,  if,  instead  of  convert- 
ing a horse -power  into  electricity,  carrying 
this  along  a wire,  and  changing  it  into  heat 
and  light,  we  build  a fire  at  the  place  suffi- 
cient to  give  the  same  light,  we  will  have  car- 
ried  one-horse- power  of  fuel  to  the  point,  and 
made  a fire  capable  of  doing  the  same  amount 
of  work.  With  the  smaller  lights  the  ex- 
planation is  the  same,  allowing  for  each  light 
one-tenth  the  amount  of  fuel. 

With  motors  and  other  appliances  which 
convert  the  power  into  tangible  form,  equiv- 
alent and  identical  with  the  power  consumed 
at  the  station,  the  absorption,  transmission, 
and  return,  of  the  power  are  self-evident 
and  need  no  explanation.  And  upon  a very 
complete  investigation  into  all  other  ways 
in  which  electricity  is  consumed,  such  as  in 
operating  upon  chemicals,  heating  masses 
of  ore,  in  smelting,  etc.,  it  will  invariably  be 
found  that  the  electrical  energy  consumed 
is  nearly  the  equivalent  of  the  work  accom- 
plished. 

If  all  other  means  of  carrying  power  require 
a moving  conveyer,  how  can  the  same  power 
be  conveyed  by  electricity  in  a conductor  of 
one-hundredth  the  size  and  apparently  with- 
out any  motion  whatever?  The  answer  is, 
that  the  conductor  is  not  really  motionless, 
but  is  in  intensely  rapid  vibration.  Instead 
of  the  entire  conductor  moving  in  one  di- 
rection, as  with  a body  of  steam  or  a leather 
belt,  each  particle  moves  back  and  forth  an 
infinitesimal  distance  within  its  own  bounds 
with  incredible  rapidity,  and  transmits  its 
energy  to  the  next  particle,  thus  leaving  the  conductor  as  an 
aggregate  apparently  without  motion.  This  will  seem  less  ab- 
surd if  we  reflect  a moment  upon  the  difference  between  a number 
of  men  carrying  buckets  of  water,  and  the  old  plan  of  passing 
buckets  of  water  for  extinguishing  fires,  when  the  men  formed  a 
line  and  passed  the  buckets  from  hand  to  hand  while  themselves 
remaining  stationary.  The  difference  between  the  two  plans  is 
very  much  the  same  as  the  difference  between  the  transmission  of 
power  by  mechanical  motion  and  by  electrical  motion  or  electricity. 
In  the  first  case  the  entire  body  moves,  and  the  work  transferred 
is  equal  to  the  strength  of  the  body  multiplied  by  the  speed  with 
which  it  moves.  In  the  second  case,  only  the  particles  of  the  brtdy 
move,  the  motions  being  very  short  and  at  greater  speed,  returning 
immediately  to  the  points  of  starting;  so  that  while  here  there 
is  a more  rapid  transfer,  the  conducting  body  as  a whole  is  sta- 
tionary. In  this  case  the  work  transferred  is  also  equal  to  the 
strength  of  the  body  multiplied  by  the  speed  of  its  motion. 

In  other  words,  the  difference  between  an  electrical  conductor 
and  a moving  belt  is  that  the  latter  convcyB  motion  by  moving  it- 


work, are,  as  we  have  said,  for  furnishing  light,  heat,  and  power. 
And  as  a striking  illustration  of  the  industrial  growth  of  this 
branch  we  propose  to  give  a description  of  it  as  it  exists  in  the 
city  of  New  York,  where  there  are,  including  all  kinds,  about 
160,000  eic.'tric  lights,  of  which  7500  are  of  the  larger  kind. 

New  York  possesses  more  of  the  practical  applications  of 
electricity  than  any  other  place  in  the  world,  and  is  the  most  ex- 
tensively developed  centre  of  electrical  industries.  The  bulk  of 
the  electricity  used  is  supplied  Lv  seven  companies,  whosesingle  gen- 
erating establishments  or  stations  are  distributed  so  as  to  divide 
the  entire  territory  of  the  city.  Tht.  lines  used  by  each  company 
for  delivering  electricity  overlap  these  d^tricts,  however,  to  a con- 
siderable extent,  so  that,  as  with  the  pipes  of  the  gas  companies, 
most  of  the  streets  are  reached  by  the  wires  of  two  or  three  elec- 
tric-light companies.  The  United  States  Company  «*overs  thf 
lower  part  and  a part  of  the  middle  of  the  city.  The  B;ush 
Company  covers  the  middle  section.  The  Manhattan  covers  the 
upper  east  side,  upper  middle,  and  middle  parts.  The  East  River 
covers  the  east  side  and  part  of  the  middle  section.  The  Harlem 
covers  the  upper  east  side.  The  Mount  Morris  covers  the  extreme 
west  side  through  its  whole  length.  And 
the  Edison  has  three  stations,  one  in  the  lower 
part  and  two  in  the  middle  part,  each  sup- 
plying a compact  section  with  about  fifteen 
thousand  small  lights. 

The  wires  of  these  companies  in  most  places 
overlap  each  other,  as  stated  before,  and  are 
of  all  kinds  of  construction,  some  old  and 
some  new,  most  of  it  in  the  worst  disorder, 
and  some  of  it,  of  recent  construction,  well  ar- 
ranged. 

The  Brush  and  Mount  Morris  companies 
supply  nothing  but  large  lights  and  motors. 
The  Manhattan  Company  supplies  small  lights 
exclusively.  The  Harlem  Company  supplies 
large  and  small  lights  and  motors.  The 
United  States  and  East  River  companies  sup- 
ply both  large  and  small  lights  and  motors. 
The  Edison  Company  supplies  only  small 
lights  and  motors.  They  all  furnish  heat 
occasionally  when  their  wires  get  out  of  order. 
The  currents  which  arc  distributed  in  these 
districts  over  their  several  net-works  of  wire 
are  generated  in  large  buildings  containing 
steam-engines  of  great  power,  coupled  to  and 
driving  the  necessary  electrical  generators. 
These  establishments,  of  which  there  are  nine, 
are  most  impressive  evidences  of  the  growth 
of  electricity.  A visit  to  them  shows  at  once 
that  great  quantities  of  power  are  being  dealt 
with  on  the  most  economical  plans.  A glance 
at  the  engines  shows  that  they  are  of  the 
most  improved  type,  run  according  to  the  best 
methods  for  securing  high  economy,  while  the 
heavy  labor  of  the  engines,  combined  with 
the  perfect  order  and  smooth  economical  run- 
ning of  the  machinery  within  the  building, 
shows  that  nearly  the  whole  of  the  thousands 
of  horse-power  produced  is  actually  being 
carried  out  of  the  building  to  all  parts  of  the 
city  by  the  mass  of  wires  which  are  connect- 
ed to  the  generators. 

An  idea  of  the  appearance  of  the  gener- 
ating-room  of  the  station  of  the  Brush  Elec- 
tric Light  Company,  at  210  Elizabeth  Street, 
the  largest  of  its  kind  in  the  world,  may  be 
had  from  Figure  1.  The  electrical  generators, 
or  dynamos,  arc  arranged  in  rows,  with  suf- 
ficient space  between  for  the  passage  of  the 
attendants,  who  must  be  constantly  on  the 
lookout  to  see  that  each  machine  is  running 
properly  at  its  high  speed,  and  not  becoming 
heated.  Each  machine  is  driven  by  a belt, 
about  a foot  wide,  passing  up  through  the 
floor  from  a shaft  supported  from  the  ceiling 
below,  which  is  driven  by  the  engines  placed 
directly  under  it  About  fifty-horse  power  is 
transmitted  to  each  of  the  dynamos  from  this 
shaft  The  amount  of  current  generated  by 
each  machine  is  adjusted  automatically  by 
electrical  regulators  in  Bmall  boxes  suspend- 
ed near  by.  If  the  current  drawn  by  the 
wires  temporarily  exceeds  at  any  time  the 
usual  amount,  the  corresponding  belt  is  in- 
sufficient to  turn  the  armature,  or  revolving 
part  of  the  dynamo,  against  the  increased 
magnetic  attraction  in  the  machine.  Then 
the  belt  slips  on  the  pulley,  producing  a 
creaking  noise.  In  the  conversion  of  the 
power  into  electricity  by  the  machine  not 
more  than  one  or  two  tenths  is  lost,  and  the 
converted  force,  nearly  equal  to  the  original, 
is  carried  off  by  two  small  wires  not  larger 
than  a clothes-line.  That  all  of  this  force 
is  actually  in  these  wires  may  be  proved 
readily  by  connecting  to  them  another  ma- 
chine  similar  to  the  generator.  This  ma- 
chine will  then  run  at  the  same  speed 
as  the  generator;  and  if  a similar  driving- 
belt  is  placed  around  its  pulley,  it  will  act  as 
a motor,  and  develop  a force  equal  to  that  in  the  first  belt,  with, 
say,  one-quarter  deduction  for  the  losses  of  transformation  in  the 
two  machines. 

Thus  we  have  it  visibly  demonstrated  that  this  enormous  power 
is  not  lost,  but  is  flowing  quietly  through  the  small  wires,  ready  to 
be  reconverted  for  use  at  pleasure.  The  two  wires  from  each  off 
the  eighty  machines  in  this  station  are  laid  under  the  floor  in 
glass  lubes  imbedded  in  cement,  and  carried  to  suitable  terminals 
forming  a large  Bwitch-board  at  the  front  of  the  building,  shown 
in  Figure  2.  From  this  point  the  wires  are  carried  out  of  the 
building  and  scattered.  Every  dynamo  is  constantly  emitting 
bright,  vicious-looking  green  sparks  at  the  point  where  connec- 
tion is  made  with  the  bundle  of  wires,  which  is  revolved  under  the 
action  of  the  powerful  magnets,  to  generate  the  current  These 
sparks  are  in  fact  the  newly  generated  electricity  passing  out  f rorr» 
the  revolving  generating  coil  to  the  stationary  terminals  of  the 
main  wires  which  lead  under  the  floor,  and,  strange  to  say,  when 
once  in  these  wires,  the  current  is  perfectly  safe  from  sparking 
and  is  so  in  every  solid  and  continuous  conductor.  It  is  only 


self  bodily,  while  the  former  does  it  while  standing  still,  by  pass- 
ing inappreciable  motions  from  particle  to  particle  along  the  In.? 
The  power  transmitted  by  the  chain  of  electrical  oscillations  in  a 
comparatively  small  conductor  is  equal  to  that  carried  by  a large 
belt,  because  the  motions  have  an  enormous  velocity  and  carry  a 
much  greater  tension — in  the  same  way  that  the  power  of  a belt 
is  greater  when  run  at  a high  speed,  and  when  the  pulling  power 
or  tension  of  the  belt  is  made  greater. 

The  Btrain  which  is  going  on  in  an  electrical  conductor  is  ns 
real  as  the  strain  on  a belt.  When  a heavy  machine  which  is 
driven  by  a belt  from  an  engine  is  suddenly  made  to  run  hard, 
the  belt  will  slip  on  the  wheel  or  slow  down  the  engine.  And 
when  an  engine  is  driving  an  electric  machine  connected  to  wires, 
it  is  a common  occurrence  for  some  sudden  labor  which  is  required 
at  the  distant  end  of  the  wires  to  break  the  belt,  to  cause  it  to 
slip  and  run  off  the  pulley,  or  even  to  stop  the  engine,  through  the 
increased  strain  on  the  electrical  motions  in  the  wire.  It  is  com- 
mon among  the  men  in  charge  of  electrical  generators  and  steam- 
.engines  to  exclaim  that  more  machines  have  been  put  on  the  line,  or 
that  some  trouble  has  occurred,  because  they  hear  the  “belt  squeak.” 


Fio.  94.  —ELECTRIC  LI  OUTS  CONNECTED  FROM  UNDElttUlOl-ND 


We  see  that  by  electricity  alone,  through  its  power  of  carrying 
a great  deal  of  motion  quietly,  in  conductors  which  are  very  small, 
because  the  work  through  them  is  done  at  high  speed  and  at  great 
pressure,  a new  set  of  industries  can  be  carried  on.  Those  indus- 
tries requiring  heat,  light,  and  power  in  great  quantities,  deliver- 
able easily  at  any  and  every  place,  could  not  have  been  thought  of 
before  the  advent  of  electricity,  when  the  slow  and  clumsy  moving 
mechanical  distributors  were  the  only  means  Jtnown.  Since  the 
new  agent  has  become  known,  its  wonderful  properties,  useful  for 
producing  almost  even?  kind  of  physical  effect,  have  been  adapted 
to  the  corresponding  commercial  applications  with  surprising  ra- 
pidity and  ingenuity-  The  commercial  development  of  electricity 
has  been  limited  only  by  the  time  required  for  the  public  to  learn 
that  it  is  nt  hand  for  their  every  service.  They  have  now  learned 
this,  and,  we  think,  sometimes  carry  the  idea  of  its  universal  ap- 
plicability too  far — a result  due,  no  doubt,  to  the  suddenness  of 
its  growth,  which  causes  impossibilities  to  be  expected. 

The  principal  uses  to  which  electricity  is  put  to-dav,  outside  of 
the  all-important  classes  of  electric  signalling  and  electro-chemical 
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Fio.  1— DYNAMO-ROOM  OF  BRUSH  STATION. 


form  and  operation  as  dynamos,  and  differ 
only  in  the  details  which  are  added  to  render 
them  convenient  in  regulating  their  power 
etc.,  to  the  special  uses  for  which  they  are 
employed.  It  is  on  account  of  the  ease  »idi 
which  they  are  managed  that  they  are  par- 
ticularly advantageous  for  all  kinds  of  work. 
To  be  so  fitted  for  the  several  kinds  of  ser- 
vice, they  require  attachments  by  which  the? 
may  be  regulated  in  respect  to  speed  or  po*. 
er,  or  both,  according  to  the  demands  of  ma- 
chinery  which  they  are  required  to  run,  and 
the  differences  in  motors,  therefore,  lie  in  the 
means  for  accomplishing  this.  We  illustrate 
a motor  (Figure  6)  arranged  for  one  of  these 
special  purposes,  that  of  running  a fan  at  ra- 
riable  speeds  to  produce  a mild  or  a strong 
breeze.  The  motor  is  of  the  smallest  sia 
(one-eighth  of  a horse  power),  with  the  Crock- 
er- Wheeler  governor.  The  speed  is  regulated 
by  the  cord  attached  to  the  small  lover  at  the 
left,  the  actiou  of  which  is  simply  to  slide  the 
shaft  and  armature  sideways  away  from  die 
stationary  magnets ; this  reduces  the  power  of 
the  machine  and  causes  the  fan  to  run  slower 

LAMPS. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  lamps  in  use,  entire- 
ly dissimilar  in  principle  and  construction,  and 
therefore  suitable  for  entirely  different  pur- 
poses. They  are  founded  on  the  two  differ- 
ent  ways  in  which  electricity  may  be  convert- 
ed into  light.  In  one,  known  as  the  incan- 
descent, the  light  is  produced  by  passing  i 
small  current  through  a fine  wire  or  filamon, 
which  it  heats  to  a dazzling  brilliancy  or  in- 
candescence. In  the  other,  the  light  is  ot> 
tained  by  burning  off  the  ends  of  two  large 
rods  with  a heavy  current  which  jumps  bodily 
from  one  to  the  other  across  a small  spare, 
taking  a slightly  curved  path,  called  the  elec- 
tric arc,  from  which  its  name  arc  light  is  de- 
rived. This  is  the  intensely  brilliant  light 
seen  in  our  streets. 

The  incandescent  lamp  produces  a soft, 
steady  light,  about  equal  to  that  of  a gis- 
burner,  and  therefore  suitable  for  in-door 
use.  Its  filament  is  sealed  up  in  a glass 
globe,  and  uses  a small  current  of  steady 
pressure.  This  filament  is  very  slender,  and 
yet,  when  emitting  light,  it  appears  to  be 
of  considerable  size,  owing  to  the  effect  of 


where  connection  is  interrupted  that  sparking  occurs,  and  the  appropriate  circuits  as  follows : those  for  street  lighting,  called  the  light  upon  the  eyes.  Our  artist  has  endeavored  to  give 

necessity  for  the  sparking  mentioned  arises  from  the  fact  that  “ city  lights,”  are  connected  on  “city  circuits”  ; those  for  lighting  two  views  indicating  the  appearance  of  the  same  lamp  when 

the  connections  to  the  revolving  part  of  the  machine  cannot  of  stores  are  on  “commercial  circuits”;  and  such  as  are  needed  in  lighted  and  when  not  lighted.  The  air  is  exhausted  from  the 


course  be  made  solid,  a fact  often  misunderstood.  the  daytime  are  supplied  by  “day  circuits.”  On  the  wall  by  the 

Going  to  the  floor  below  the  visitor  sees  the  picture  presented  switch  is  posted  a list  giving  the  precise  hour  and  minute  when 


globe  to  prevent  the  thread-like  filament  being  instantly  burned 
up  by  the  great  heat.  If  the  air  is  admitted  by  making  a hole  in 


in  Figure  3,  and  is  at  once  struck  by  the  size  of  the  four  powerful  each  circuit  is  to  be  started  and  stopped  for  every  day  in  the  year,  the  globe,  the  filament  will  vanish  with  a flash,  and  this  occurs 


engines  which  are  required  to  drive  the  dynamos  above.  as  regulated  by  the  time  of  sunrise  and  sunset.  At  the  required  so  quickly  that  it  is  impossible  for  it  to  set  fire  to  anything.  The 


Fio.  8. — SWITCH-BOARD  IN  BRUSH  STATION. 


Fig.  3. — ENGINE-ROOM  OF  BRUSH  STATION. 
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Returning  to  the  front  of  the  dynamo-rooms  he  finds  the  wires  time  the  attendant  connects  the  cables  from  the  proper  dynamos  lamp  is  lighted  equally  well  by  a continuous  current  or  by  one 
from  the  dynamos  terminating  in  flexible  cables  with  clamps  at  to  the  circuits  to  be  lighted.  flowing  alternately  in  opposite  directions.  The  study  of  the  pbe- 

their  ends,  near  a large  switch-board,  upon  which,  arranged  in  reg-  The  wires  from  the  switch-board,  after  passing  from  the  build-  nomena  produced  by  this  intensely  heated  filament  in  the  vacuum 

ing  in  a body,  spread  out  upon  a pole  on  the  opposite  of  its  globe,  as  disclosed  by  scientific  observing  instruments,  hu 

side  of  the  street,  as  seen  in  Figure  4.  ami  stretch  in  all  brought  out  many  interesting  discoveries  in  the  sciences  of  light, 

directions,  reaching  all  parts  of  the  city,  silently  carry-  heat,  and  radiant  energy,  which,  however,  do  not  belong  to  this 

ing  with  them  the  enormous  power  of  the  station.  subject.  The  perfecting  of  these  lamps  by  Edison  and  others 

The  wires  leaving  this  building  have  in  them  about  about  eight  years  ago  was  the  cause  of  considerable  excitement 
two-thousand-horse-power,  which  is  equivalent  to  the  at  that  time. 

power,  when  in  motion,  of  all  the  belts  which  come  up  The  arc  light,  which  is  much  older  than  the  incandescent,  is 
through  the  floor  into  the  dynamo-room.  This  station  now  produced  practically  by  passing  a powerful  current  between 

has  just  been  rebuilt,  having  been  destroyed  by  fire  two  the  points  of  two  large  carbon  rods,  which  are  kept  close  together 

years  ago.  by  an  automatic  mechanism  known  as  the  regulator  of  the  lamp. 

-]  The  machinery  of  the  other  stations  for  running  arc  The  space  allowed  between  the  tips  of  the  rods,  across  which  the 

lights  is  much  the  same  as  this  in  principle,  though  current  jumps,  is  about  one-sixteenth  of  an  inch,  and  the  duty  of 

perhaps  not  so  well  arranged,  and  will  not  be  further  the  regulator  is  to  move  one  of  the  rods  toward  the  other  as  fast 

described,  as  we  have  yet  to  consider  the  other  parts  as  the  tips  are  burned  off  by  the  intense  heat,  keeping  the  space 

of  the  lighting  systems.  to  be  jumped  by  the  current  as  nearly  uniform  as  possible.  The 

Our  large  picture  shows  the  appearance  of  a street  principle  of  the"  regulator,  whose  sudden  action  is  sometimes  the 

lighted  by  electricity.  The  view  is  taken  in  Grand  cause  of  the  flickering  noticeable  with  these  lights,  is  shown  in 

Street,  near  the  Bowery,  a short  distance  from  the  Figure  8.  The  current  from  the  line,  after  reaching  the  upper 

Brush  station.  It  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  most  carbon,  passes  across  the  tips  and  through  the  lower  carbon, 

brilliantly  lighted  streets  in  the  world,  and  this  rep-  thence  through  a wire  which  is  wound  a few  times  around  a mac- 

resent  a lion  of  it  gives  an  idea  of  the  liberal  use  which  net,  thence  to  the  continuation  of  the  line,  and  on  to  the  next 

is  now  made  of  these  lights.  lamp.  This  magnet  attracts  a lever,  w hich  when  raised  prasps 

The  application  of  electricity  for  furnishing  power  the  upper  carbon  through  the  agency  of  a washer,  which  allows 

is  next  in  importance,  and  consumes  the  bulk  of  the  the  carbon  to  slide  downward  through  it,  except  when  it  is  “lted 

current  outside  of  that  which  is  used  for  lighting,  by  the  action  of  the  magnet  and  lever,  as  shown  in  the  drawing. 

The  machines  by  which  it  is  converted  into  power  The  upper  carbon  is  arranged  in  suitable  guides  to  slide  straig 'j 

—electric  motors  — are  the  same  in  their  general  up  and  down,  and  the  lower  carbon  is  held  stationary.  When  at 
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ular  order  and  numbered,  are  a multitude  of  brass  sockets  to  which 
are  attached  the  wires  leading  out  of  the  building  (Figure  2).  The  ter- 
minal of  each  wire  has  its  name  and  the  direction  of  its  route  plainly 
marked  on  it,  so  that  any  circuit  may  be  easily  picked  out.  By  clamp- 
ing the  ends  of  the  flexible  cables  leading  from  either  of  the  dynamos 
to  these  terminals  a current  may  be  supplied  to  any  line  or  circuit  from 
any  dynamo.  This  arrangement  is  particularly  useful  for  making  tem- 
porary changes  in  the  supplying  of  any  line  in  case  of  interference  with 
the  wires,  etc.  This  switch-board  has  just  been  destroyed  by  fire,  two 
days  after  the  picture  was  taken.  The  fire  was  probably  caused  by 
some  of  the  wires  getting  out  of  order. 

The  lights  supplied  by  .1  -j  company  are  classified  and  placed  on  the 
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be  moved  downward  by  gravity, 
ns  well  as  for  another  reason.  The 
piling  up,  on  the  lower  tip,  of  the 
particles  of  carbon  which  are  car- 
ried across  by  the  current,  forms 
a pointed  or  cone-shaped  tip,  while 
the  carrying  away  of  those  par- 


lamps  in  succession,  return- 
ing to  the  dynamo  generator 
after  passing  through  the  last 
lamp.  In  this  arrangement 
the  quantity  of  current  used 
is  only  that  required  to  op- 
erate one  lamp,  as  the  whole 


Fio.  4.— ELECTRIC-LIGHT  WIRES  LEAVING  THE  BRUSH  STATION. 


rest  the  washer  lies  flat, 
and  the  upper  carbon 
slides  down  until  in  con- 
tact with  the  lower  one. 
When  the  current  is 
turned  on,  it  passesacross 
the  tips  of  the  carbons, 
which  at  first  are  in  con- 
tact, and  around  the  mag- 
net* causing  it  to  raise 
the  lever,  tilt  the  washer 
till  it  grasps  the  carbon, 
and  thus  elevate  the  mov- 
able carbon,  until  the  in- 
creased length  of  the 
space  between  the  tips 
weakens  the  current  and 
checks  the  lifting  ac- 
tion of  the  magnet.  The 
light  then  burns  steadily 
until  enough  of  the  tip  is  burned  off  to  further  weaken  the  cur- 
rent by  increasing  the  space,  when  the  magnet,  being  no  longer 
able  to  support  the  carbon,  lowers  it  enough  to  readjust  the 
space.  Then  the  burning  of  the  lamp  continues  as  before.  The 
readjusting  of  the  space  is  sometimes  accompanied  by  a flicker 
of  the  light.  It  is  interesting  to  note  the  action  of  the  current  in 
passing  from  the  upper  to  the  lower  carbon.  Although  both  tips 
are  consumed,  the  current  in  passing  from  one  to  the  other  carries 
with  it  particles  of  the 
carbon,  which  are  added 
to  the  end  of  the  second 
carbon.  This  builds  up 
material  on  the  second 
carbon  as  fast  as  it  is 
burned  awar,  so  that  its 
length  Is  not  very  materi- 
ally reduced,  and  there- 


Fig.  8. — Arc  Lamp  Regulator. 


Dynamo 


Dynamo 


tides  from  the  upper 
carbon  hollows  it  out 
on  the  end,  leaving  a 
crater-shaped  depres- 
sion. Figure  9,  which 
is  from  a photograph, 
shows  this  formation 
at  the  ends  of  the  rods. 

The  effect  of  this  cra- 
ter, with  a point  or  cone 
opposite  it,  upon  the 
light  which  is  produced 
between  them,  is  to 
throw  it  downward 
from  the  crater  as  from 
a reflector,  the  point 
below  not  cutting  off 
as  much  light  as  the 
crater  would  were  it 
beneath;  consequently 
this  arrangement  with 
the  crater  pointing 
downward  is  the  best 
one  for  street  lighting. 

The  second  view 
shows  the  appearance 
of  the  lamp  working 
regularly,  smoked  glass 
being  used  to  reduce 
the  Tight  so  that  the 
tips  may  be  examined 
closely.  The  lights  are 
examined  in  this  way 
by  the  lampraen,  to  see 
that  they  are  working  properly.  It 
shows  the  shape  of  the  tips  and  the 
length  of  the  space  between  them. 

The  irregularities  on  the  outside  of 
the  carbons  are  scales,  or  heat 
blisters,  which  gradually  disappear, 
some  dropping  off  and  the  rest  be- 
ing vaporized  as  the  combustion 
goes  on.  The  shape  of  the  crater 
of  the  positive  carbon  above,  and 
of  the  pointed  or  negative  carbon 
below,  are  clearly  seen.  The  cur- 
rent passing  across  the  space  is  not 
visible  in  the  picture.  It  forms  a 
faint  blue  flame,  visible  only  upon 
very  close  scrutiny  of  the  narrow 
space  between  the  tips,  the  more 
intense  light  being  produced  by 
the  ends  of  the  carbons  themselves, 
which  are  heated  to  intense  brill- 
iancy by  this  almost  invisible  cur- 
rent. 

To  give  an  idea  of  the  effect  of 
the  darkened  glass,  which  is  used  to  deaden  the  light, 
so  that  the  details  may  become  visible,  a third  picture 
is  prepared  giving  a full  view  of  the  same  light.  This 
was  taken  at  a greater  distance,  as  to  make  a picture 
possible  it  was  necessary  to  bring  in  some  of  the  dark- 
ness at  the  sides.  At  the  same  distance  as  the  others 
its  representation  would  have  been  a sheet  of  pure 
white  the  full  size  of  the  drawing.  The  light  is  so  intense  that 
nothing  can  be  seen  of  the  rods  near  their  points. 

The  two  separate  classes  of  lights,  the  arc  and  the  incandes- 
cent, require  currents  of  different  character,  and  therefore  they 
are  not  supplied  in  the  same  way.  As  the  arc  lights  require  a 
heavy  current,  they  are  so  connected  that  the  entire  current  pass- 
es through  each  one  in  succession,  while  the  incandescent  lights, 
which  require  small 


Fig.  5. — Motor  with  Speed  Regulator  and  Fan. 


Fig.  6.— Incandescent  Lamp  Lighted.  Fig.  7. — Incandescent  Lamp 


Fig.  10.- 


-Arc  Light  seen  through 
Smoked  Gi.ass. 


Fig.  11. — An  Arc  Light. 


of  the  current,  after  passing  through  the  lamp,  reaches  the  next  one 
and  operates  it,  and  so  on  for  each  lamp.  But  as  some  pressure  is 
required  to  force  the  current  through  the  first  lamp,  enough  press- 
ure must  be  added  to  carry  the  current  through  the  next  lamp, 
and  still  more  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  it  through  each  succeed- 
ing one  ; so  that  while  in  the  “ series  ’’  system  the  mere  quantity  of 
current  required  is  not  increased,  no  matter  how  many  lamps  are 


Fig.  12.— Diagram  or  “Series”  Circuit.  Fig.  13. — Diagram  or  Multiple  Arc  Circuit. 


fore  a short  rod  is  used  in  practice,  while  the  rate  of  consumption 
of  the  other  carbon  is  doubled  and  a longer  rod  must  be  used. 
As  there  is  very  little  burned  off  of  the  end  of  the  short  rod,  if 
this  rod  is  held  stationary,  the  position  of  the  light  produced  at  its 
end  will  not  change,  while  if  the  long  rod,  which  is  consumed 
rapidly,  were  held  stationary,  and  the  short  rod  moved,  the  posi- 
tion of  the  light  would  change,  moving  rapidly 
along  the  length  of  the  stationary  rod  as  it  was 
burned  off.  To  keep  the  light  stationary,  which 
is  desirable,  the  short  or  non-consumed  rod  is 
clamped  stationary  in  a socket,  and  the  long  rod 
is  fed  down  to  it  as  fast  as  its  end  is  eaten  away. 

This  sliding  rod  is  placed  above  the  other,  so  as  to 
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Fig.  14. — Diagram  op  a Converter. 


Fig.  15.— A Converter. 


currents,  are  connected, 
so  that  only  a small 
portion  of  the  main 
current  passes  through 
each  one.  This  arrange- 
ment is  known  as  con- 
nection in  “multiple 
arc,”  while  the  former, 
adapted  to  arc  lights, 
is  known  as  connection 
in  “ scries.” 


SYSTEMS  OF  DISTRIBUTION. 

These  methods  of  connecting  the  lamps  and  arranging 
the  wires,  together  with  the  corresponding  construction  of 
the  generating  machines,  for  properly  filling  the  wires  with- 
out overcharging,  and  the  appliances  for  lighting  and  ex- 
tinguishing the  lamps;  make  up  the  dif- 
ferences in  the  methods  of  lighting  prac- 
tised by  the  several  companies.  As  the 
current  from  the  wires  is  used  for  many 
other  purposes  besides  lighting — such, 
for  example,  as  running  motors — the 
different  arrangements  are  often  termed 
more  broadly  “ Systems  of  distribution 
of  electricity.” 

There  are  several  modifications  of 
both  the  series  and  multiple  arc  sys- 
tems ; there  is  also  a new  one— the  al- 
ternating current,  or  converter  system 
— which  is  unlike  either,  and  is  super- 
seding both  in  some  places- 

In  the  “ series  ” circuit  a single  wire  is 
carried  from  lamp  to  lamp,  so  that  the 
current  passes  through  each  of  the 


Fig.  16. — An  Alternating  Current  Dtnamo. 
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in  the  conductor  enough  in  quantity  to  supply 
the  demand  of  every  lamp  that  is  lighted.  As 
each  divided  portion  of  the  current  has  to  pass 
through  only  one  lamp,  the  pressure  maintained 
on  the  main  wire  and  from  the  dynamo  is  only 
that  required  for  a single  lamp,  and  therefore  the 
whole  electro-motive  force  in  this  system  is  equal 
only  to  as  much  as  is  required  by  one  lamp  in  the 
series  system — about  forty  volts  or  a little  more. 
In  this  plan  the  pressure  is  kept  constant  at 
just  enough  to  run  a lamp,  and  it  cannot,  there- 
fore, give  a severe  shock  ; but  the  quantity  of  cur- 
rent drawn  through  the  main  wire  increases  as 
lamps  are  connected  to  it;  it  is  therefore  called 
the  constant  potential  or  pressure  system,  while 
on  the  same  basis  the  other  is  called  the  constant 
current  system,  because  with  it  the  amount  of 
current  in  the  wire  is  invariably  the  same.  The 
multiple  arc  system  is  used  exclusively  for  incan- 
descent lights,  and,  until  the  invention  of  the  al- 
ternating system,  was  the  only  way  of  connecting 
them.  As  the  supplying  of  many  lamps  requires 
current  of  great  volume,  the  main  wires  are  al- 
ways very  large.  For  this  reason  the  Edison 
Company,  who  were  the  first  to  introduce  incan- 
descent  lights,  constructed  their  lines  under, 
ground,  as  they  were  too  heavy  to  be  hung  over 
head.  They  laid  a large  amount  of  copper  rods, 
connected  together  simply  in  multiple  arc,  on  the 
plan  just  described.  This  work,  executed  with  a 
quality  of  workmanship  which  has  been  very 
creditable  to  them,  was  done  several  years  be- 
fore the  invention  of  cheaper  systems,  but  the 
plan  is  not  adapted  to  long  distances  because  the 
conductors  must  be  large  enough  to  carry  current 
for  each  lamp,  instead  of  the  same  current  be- 
ing used  again  for  the  next  lamp,  as  in  the  series 
system. 

There  are  two  other  plans  which  are  important 
modifications  of  the  multiple  arc  and  of  the  series 
| Continued  on  page  601.] 
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connected  to  the  wire,  the  pressure  with  which  the  current  is 
forced  along  must  be  doubled  when  two  lamps  are  operated  in- 
stead of  one,  and  increased  by  like  amounts  for  every  additional 
lamp  in  the  circuit.  It  is  by  this  piling  up  of  the  pressure  or  mov- 
ing force  (called  by  electricians  electro-motive  force)  that  great 
power  is  pumped  into  and  contained  in  such  circuits.  The  rela- 
tion of  the  lamps  to  the  connecting  wire  and  the  dynamo  is  more 
clearly  expressed  by  a diagram,  Figure  12,  representing  the  gene- 
rator as  pumping  the  electricity  to  a height  from  which  it  falls  in 
succession  through  each  lamp  a sufficient  distance  to  operate  it, 
until,  after  passing  through  the  last  lamp,  it  reaches  the  bottom, 
which  represents  no  pressure.  In  order  to  giye  the  fall  in  the 
pressure  required  by  each  lamp,  the  height  of  pressure  to  which 


the  dynamo  forces  the  current  tqust 
equal  the  amount  required  by  each  > 
one  multiplied  by  the  number,  of  ’ 
lamps — so  that  on  ,a  series  or  arc 
light  circuit  operating  the  usual  num- 
ber of  about  fifty  lamps  there  is’  al- 
ways* pressure  .of  fifty,  times  that  re- 
quired by  one  lamp,  or  two  thousand 
volts — the  volt  being  the  unit  of  pres- 
sure of  electricity,  and  each  lamp 
requiring  about  forty  volts.  A pe- 
culiarity of  electricity,  in  which  it 
differs  from  water  and  steam,  when 
forced  through 
pipes  for  giving 
power,  is  that  it 
does  not  flow  or 
act  at  all  until  it 
has  a completed 
path  in  which  to 
circulate.  Such  a 
path  is  therefore 
appropriately  call- 
ed a circuit.  In 
this  respect  if  is 
more  like  a moving 
belt,  which  comes 
to  the  wheel,  pass- 
es around  it  and  re- 
turns, and,  like  the 
current  which,  af- 
ter passing  through 
the  lamps,  returns 
without  • pressure, 
the  belt  has  no  pull- 
ing power  on  the 
side  which  is  re- 
turning to  the  driv- 
en wheel.  This  pe- 
culiarity of  electric 
circuits,  , though 
very  important,  is 
often  overlooked, 
and  is  mentioned 
to  explain,  further 
on,  how  electric 
shocks  are  re- 
ceived. 

The  series  sys- 
tem is  that  upon 
which  all  arc  lights 
are  operated.  All 
of  the  wires  from 
the  Brush  arc  light 
station,  shown  in 
Figures  2 and  4, 
are  connected  in 
this  way  to  the  arc 
lamps. 

The  multiple  arc 
system  is  used  ex- 
clusively for  sup- 
plying incandes- 
cent lights.  Every 
light  is  connected 
directly  to  two 
main  conductors, 

Figure  13,  and 
draws  current  from 
one  and  discharges 
it  into  the  other, 
each  lamp  using  a 
small  portion  of  the 
whole  quantity  of 
current  that  is  sup- 
plied to  the  upper 
conductor.  The  ' 
quantity  of  current 
in  the  main  wires 
therefore  Varies, 
and  must  be  in- 
■creased  in  propor- 
tion to  the  number 
of  lamps  supplied, 
there  being  always  f10. 
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AN  EXTRA  SESSION.' 

THE  wisdom  of  the  fundamental  rule  that  the  limit 
of  taxation  should  be  the  honest  necessities  of 
the  government  is  shown  by  the  consequences  of  its 
violation.  There  is  an  uneasy  feeling  that  the  sur- 
plus may  cause  trouble,  and  that  an  extra  session 
may  be  found  desirable  to  provide  against  disaster. 
The  surplus  is  money  withdrawn  from  circulation, 
and  to  trust  to  bond  purchasing  to  reduce  it  is  to 
depend  upon  the  Treasury  for  business  relief.  The 
consequences  of  such  dependence  are  obvious.  Be- 
sides placing  the  business  of  the  country  at  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  Secretary,  it  stimulates  a confidence  in 
the  certainty  of  relief  which  is  often  delusive.  It  is 
an  abandonment  of  sound  principles  attended  with 
the  possibilities  of  catastrophe  which  would  precipi- 
tate a panic.  The  interference  of  the  government 
with  the  money  market  is  always  to  be  deprecated. 
And  although  there  is  no  special  apprehension  aris- 
ing from  the  actual  situation,  there  is  undoubtedly  a 
feeling  that  the  demand  for  money  will  be  presently 
very  large,  and  the  condition  of  the  Treasury,  even 
if  the  Treasury  were  a proper  resource  in  an  emer- 
gency, is  not  altogether  reassuring. 

An  extra  session  of  Congress  in  the  early  autumn 
is  not  improbable,  and  its  chief  object  will  be  to  devise 
a proper  measure  to  reduce  the  surplus.  The  Presi- 
dent has  seemed  to  think  that  the  reduction  could  be 
adequately  accomplished  by  buying  bonds,  but  the 
result  has  not  justified  his  expectation.  The  simple 
and  natural  way  of  reduction  is  to  equalize  receipts 
and  expenditures  by  revising  the  tariff  and  moder- 
ating exorbitant  duties.  The  course  of  events  since 
the  inauguration  has  not  demonstrated  that  the  suc- 
cess of  the  high  protective  policy  at  the  election  has 
resulted  in  industrial  contentment.  The  most  serious 
strike  of  recent  years  in  the  works  of  one  of  the  most 
conspicuous  advocates  of  protection  is  a significant 
commentary  upon  the  results  of  a war  tariff  in  peace, 
and  upon  the  general  doctrine  that  high  protection 
secures  general  employment  and  high  wages.  More- 
over, the  effort  to  replace  the  strikers  with  foreign 
laborers  will  open  the  eyes  of  American  workmen  to 
the  merits  of  a system  which,  while  professing  to 
protect  them  against  the  low  wages  of  foreigners  by 
excluding  the  product  of  their  work,  admits  the  for- 
eigners themselves  to  compete  with  American  work- 
men. 

Unfortunately  the  question  will  not  be  treated  upon 
its  merits,  but  with  a view  to  party  advantage.  The 
Republicans  cannot  afford  to  lose  the  support  of  great 
moneyed  interests,  and  those  interests  are  concerned 
solely  with  their  own  profit.  No  highly  protected 
business  will  willingly  surrender  its  degree  of  protec- 
tion, and  the  Republican  scheme  must  bean  ingenious 
juggle  and  evasion  and  shift  to  appear  to  do  some- 
thing while  preserving  the  statu  quo.  It  is  the  pre- 
cise situation  in  which  the  temptation  simply  to  spend 
the  surplus  under  the  patriotic  pretence  of  a strong 
navy,  of  gratitude  to  the  soldiers,  and  of  costly  pub- 
lic works  will  be  very  strong.  There  will  be  Demo- 
cratic protectionists  enough  to  support  the  Republican 
action  to  make  it  quite  sure  that  there  will  be  no 
effective  reduction  of  the  tariff,  and  consequently  no 
such  equalization  of  receipts  and  expenditures  as 
would  really  relieve  exorbitant  taxation.  It  is  an 
extraordinary  political  situation  when  political  par- 
ties are  determined  by  tradition  and  not  hy  actual 
issues,  and  an  extra  session  to  provide  financial  relief, 
and  the  policy  by  which  such  relief  is  likely  to  he 
sought,  are  striking  demonstrations  of  the  disturbing 
and  corrupting  infijmnee  of  a surplus,  and  the  danger 
of  the  system  whiGh  produces  it.  | ,-w. 
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A SEARCHING  EXAMINATION. 

The  New  York  Tribune  remarks  that  the  civil  ser- 
vice reformers  are  now  being  subjected  to  a search- 
ing but  unconscious  competitive  examination.  The 
tests,  it  says,  are  the  appointments  of  President  Har- 
RISON,  and  the  question  which  daily  “floors'*  a very 
large  proportion  of  the  examined  is  this:  “Have 
President  Harrison's  appointments  as  a whole  been 
worthy  or  unworthy  W ' This  is  an  artless  attempt  at 
subterfuge,  which  will  not  aid  the  desperate  attempt 
to  show  that  this  is  a reform  administration.  The 
question  upon  which,  in  the  Tribune's  words,  “the 
intelligent  public  are  the  judges”  is  not  that  which 
the  Tribune  states.  It  is  this:  “Are  President  Har- 
rison's removals  made  upon  the  principles  which  he 
publicly  declared  should  determine  them,  namely, 
that  only  the  interests  of  the  public  service  should 
suggest  removals  from  office  f*  This  is  the  question 
which  “the  intelligent  public”  is  asking,  and  which 
no  honest  man  is  puzzled  to  answer.  It  is  not  dis- 
posed of  by  saying  that  professional  reformers  are 
wretched  little  nobodies,  who  are  enraged  because 
they  were  not  “ recognized  ” by  appointment  to  im- 
portant offices.  That  may  be  true  or  untrue  of  pro- 
fessional reformers,  but  “the  intelligent  public"  is 
asking  and  answering  the  question,  “ What  is  true  of 
President  Harrison  t" 

It  is  not  reform,  it  is  the  abuse  which  is  to  be  re- 
formed, to  remove  a good  public  officer  because  of 
his  political  opinions,  and  it  is  an  abuse  which  is  not 
remedied  by  appointing  a competent  successor  for  the 
same  reason.  Reform  demands  that  the  good  officer 
be  retained.  To  turn  him  out  because  of  his  jiolitics 
is  the  very  thing  which  President  Harrison  as  a 
candidate  condemned.  It  is  not  reform,  nor  gixxl 
government,  nor  common-sense,  for  instance,  to  dis- 
miss the  head  of  the  Coast  Survey  because  he  is  a 
Democrat,  and  to  appoint  a successor  because  he  is  a 
Republican.  Politics  have  no  more  concern  with  the 
fitness  of  a man  to  be  Superintendent  of  the  Coast 
Survey  than  with  his  fitness  to  be  Bishop  of  New 
York.  If  the  late  Superintendent  were  for  any  rea- 
son unfit,  and  his  successor  were  more  competent, 
that,  and  not  the  faet  that  one  is  a Democrat  and  the 
other  a Republican,  would  be  a proper  reason  for  the 
change.  But  if  this  were  not  the  euse,  the  fact  that 
the  late  Superintendent,  like  his  successor,  is  a man  of 
scientific  qualification  and  high  personal  character 
is  no  reason  whatever  for  the  change,  which  then  be- 
comes a conspicuous  and  flagrant  violation  of  the 
principle  which  the  President  declared  ought  to  gov- 
ern such  cases. 

The  crucial  question  in  the  President's  action  is 
not  whether  an  appointment  is  a good  one,  but 
whether  the  removal  ought  to  have  been  made.  The 
thousand  postmasters  appointed  every  week  may  be 
honest  men,  and  after  a time  they  may  become  good 
officers.  But  why  were  equally  honest  men,  and 
good  and  experienced  officers,  displaced  to  make  room 
for  them?  This  is  the  question.  The  only  answer 
is  that  they  were  Democrats.  But  President  Harri- 
son has  expressly  said  that  this  is  not  a valid  reason, 
and  no  mail  or  newspaper  which  pretends  to  favor 
reform  will  assert  that  it  is.  The  general  course  of 
the  Harrison  administration  in  its  treatment  of  the 
civil  service  cannot  be  explained  except  upon  the 
doctrine  of  Mr.  Marcy  and  Tammany  Hall  and  Sen- 
ators Ingalls  and  Blair,  that  the  public  service  is 
the  proper  spoils  of  the  successful  party.  The  “in- 
telligent public,”  which,  we  agree  with  the  Tribune, 
is  holding  a very  severe  examination,  knows  that  the 
Republican  party  solemnly  repudiated  this  doctrine, 
and  pledged  itself  to  disregard  it,  and  that  the  Presi- 
dent distinctly  disclaimed  it  as  a principle  of  execu- 
tive action.  The  “intelligent  public”  is  not  diverted 
from  the  point  by  the  question  whether  the  Presi- 
dent’s appointments  are  worthy.  It  knows  the  ques- 
tion to  be  dishonest.,  because,  whether  the  appoint- 
ments in  themselves  are  worthy  or  unworthy,  upon 
the  President’s  own  principle  the  larger  number  of 
them  ought  not  to  have  been  made. 


RELIGION  IN  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 

Public  Opinion  publishes  some  important  papers 
upon  the  question  of  religion  in  the  public  schools. 
Among  them  is  one  from  Cardinal  Gibbons,  and  one 
from  the  Rev.  Dr.  Hill,  an  eminent  Unitarian  divine, 
and  ex -President  of  Harvard  University.  These 
gentlemen,  at  what  may  be  regarded  as  the  extreme 
right  and  left  of  the  Christian  line,  both  agree  that 
religious  training  in  the  schools  is  necessary.  The 
Roman  prelate  says  that  religious  and  secular  educa- 
tion cannot  be  safely  separated,  and  that  Sunday- 
schools  are  insufficient  to  supply  the  religious  wants 
of  children.  The  Cardinal  holds  that  the  union  of 
the  two  is  easily  accomplished  in  denominational 
schools,  but  that  it  would  be  very  difficult  to  arrange 
the  matter  satisfactorily  to  all  in  the  public  schools. 

Dr.  Hill  treats  the  question  more  definitely.  Re- 
ligious instruction,  he  thinks,  is  demanded  as  a politi- 
cal necessity.  But  it  must  not  be  given  by  text- books, 
lectures,  or  recitations.  It  must  be  given  first  by  the 
selection  of  teachers  of  good  character  and  good 
sense,  then  by  careful  selection  of  wholesome  read- 


ing, and  finally  by  a daily  brief  religious  exercise  of 
a kind  to  which  no  reasonable  parent  could  object. 
The  state,  he  says,  does  not  assume  to  define  Chris- 
tianity nor  to  interpret  the  Scriptures.  But  it  can- 
not admit  that  the  instruction  of  a denominational 
school  is  a political  equivalent  for  a public  educa 
tiou.  Least  of  all,  he  thiuks,  is  this  possible  in  a 
Roman  denominational  school,  because  not  only  d<»  - 
it  teach  a limited  and  distorted  view  of  history,  but  a 
limitation  of  the  right  of  private  judgment,  which  un- 
fits the  pupil  for  unbiassed  political  decisions.  This 
is,  so  far,  undoubtedly  true.  But  the  only  safe  and 
acceptable  treatment  of  the  question  proceeds  upon 
the  ground  that  as  the  state,  as  such,  professes  no  re 
ligion,  but  permits  the  free  exercise  of  all,  and  as  the 
introduction  of  direct  religious  instruction  in  the 
schools  cannot  satisfy  all  parents,  such  instruction 
cannot  be  permitted.  The  course  for  the  state  is  very 
simple.  It  must  authorize  sectarian  instruction  in 
the  schools,  which  is  impracticable,  or  it  must  attempt 
some  kind  of  unsectarian  religious  exercise,  which  is 
equally  impracticable,  or  it  must  decline  to  direct  the 
religious  education  of  its  citizens,  leaving  that  to  such 
agencies  as  they  may  select  for  themselves.  Dr. 
Hill's  suggestion  of  a daily  religious  exercise  to 
which  no  reasonable  parent  could  object  omits  the 
fact  that  many  parents  are  not  what  he  would  call 
reasonable.  Yet  they  are  as  much  entitled  to  be  con- 
sidered as  reasonable  parents,  and  there  is  no  method 
of  discriminating  between  them  for  school  purposes. 

This  question  is  of  comparatively  recent  discussion. 
In  the  earlier  day,  when  the  population  of  the  coun- 
try was  largely  homogeneous,  and  all  of  it  held  to 
some  form  of  Protestant  faith,  there  was  entire  ac- 
quiescence in  the  reading  of  the  Bible  without  com 
ineiit  as  an  opening  exercise  of  the  school.  But 
when  there  is  a difference  of  opinion  as  to  a pro]>er 
version  of  the  Bible  and  as  to  its  free  lay  reading,  a 
difficulty  arises  which  a majority  cannot  wisely  set 
tie.  The  Israelite  and  the  Roman  Catholic  hold 
views  which  are  to  be  considered  equally  with  those 
of  other  religious  faiths.  The  one  thing  which  is 
absolutely  fixed  in  the  American  mind,  however,  is 
that  the  public  money  shall  not  be  given  for  sectarian 
schools  or  other  sectarian  uses  of  any  kind.  If  any 
parent  decides  that  his  religious  faith  shall  be  taught 
to  his  children  at  school,  he  must  not  expect  that  it 
shall  be  taught  at  the  public  expense.  The  education 
for  which  the  state  provides  is  limited  to  the  elements 
of  certain  brandies  of  knowledge.  If  the  teachers 
are  of  good  character  and  good  sense,  as  Dr.  Hill 
requires,  the  pupil  will  be  constantly  and  uncon- 
sciously trained  in  obedience  to  the  moral  law.  But 
the  domain  of  distinctive  religious  instruction  is  be- 
yond that  of  state  education. 


STATE  SOCIALISM. 

The  Nationalist  Club,  as  we  understand,  is  what 
Colonel  Hiooinson  explains  it  to  be  in  a letter  to  the 
Evening  Post  describing  his  own  position: 

“There  are  a good  many  persons,  I take  it,  who  have  reach ej 
just  this  point  of  conviction,  namely,  to  hold  that,  if  the  gover;  - 
ineiit  carries  on  the  IV- 1 -office  fairly  well,  as  it  certainly  does,  it 
may  well  undertake  the  telegraph  also,  as  in  England  ; that  if  it  can 
conduct  a bankrupt  railroad  through  a receiver,  it  could  also  cam 
on  a sucees-ful  one;  that  if  a city  can  supply  its  inhabitants  writ 
water,  it  might  as  well  try  the  experiment  of  supplying  them  w in 
gas.  How  far  this  tendency  is  to  go,  such  persons  do  not  under 
take  to  say;  and  here  they  stop  short  of  Mr.  Bellamy  and  l.i? 
thorough  supporters.” 

The  Post-office,  with  its  various  financial  functions, 
the  public  school,  the  water  supply  of  cities,  and  a few 
other  great  conveniences  are  illustrations  of  what  is 
called  state  socialism.  Mr.  Sidney  Webb,  of  London, 
in  a recent  pamphlet,  mentions  a very  large  num 
lier  of  such  public  or  government  services  in  Lon 
don,  and  Mr.  Bellamy,  in  his  Looking  Backncarti. 
fancies  the  extension  of  the  system  to  a degree  which 
seems  to  us  to  threaten  individual  initiative  and  en- 
ergy. The  defects  of  organized  capital  for  accom- 
plishing certain  results  are  obvious  enough,  but  they 
would  not  be  remedied  merely  by  transferring  them 
to  another  organization  called  government.  In  both 
cases  the  organization  is  of  men,  and  the  same  fallible 
men  that  we  know.  The  short-comings  of  govern 
meat  in  the  management  of  such  business  as  is  now 
confided  to  it  are  obvious,  and  before  extending  its 
functions  in  such  directions,  let  us  remedy  those  de- 
fects. 

The  private  management  of  railroads,  for  instance, 
is  in  many  ways  open  to  correction.  But  its  transfer 
to  another  body*  of  managers,  who  were  not  personal- 
ly interested  in  the  business,  would  not  necessarily 
improve  the  management.  The  first  result  of  the 
government  control  of  railroads  would  be  an  enor- 
mous increase  of  the  civil  service.  But  if  the  present 
system  of  Ihe  civil  service  is  the  chief  source  of  the 
corruption  in  our  politics,  which  every  good  citizen 
sees  and  deplores,  what  would  be  the  public  gain  in 
immensely  extending  the  system?  If  instead  of  the 
present  number  of  places  to  be  fought  for  under  the 
spoils  system  at  every  election  there  were  ten  times 
as  many,  how  much  nearer  honest  politics  and  clean 
government  should  we  be?  If,  as  is  unquestionably 
the  fact,  the  present  extent  of  patronage  is  a prolific 
source  of  publiq  ^emoi‘p|li|iuf:ipn,  how  should  we  less 
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en  the  demoralization  by  enormously  multiplying  its 
causes?  There  is  no  great  railroad  in  the  country 
which  is  now  managed  upon  so  degrading  a system, 
so  fatal  at  once  to  self-respect  aud  a really  efficient 
service,  as  the  national  Post-office. 

We  do  not  say,  of  course,  that  postmasters,  as  a 
class,  are  inefficient  and  dishonest.  But  a body  of 
officers  whose  tenure  in  a non- political  service  is  de- 
termined by  political  considerations,  and  not  by  ac- 
tual merit,  will  necessarily  regard  party  advantage 
rather  than  the  public  welfare.  To  turn  over  the 
railroads  to  Mr.  Wanamaker  and  Mr.  Clarkson  to 
be  managed  for  the  benefit  of  a political  party  would 
not  be  an  improvement  upon  the  present  plan.  To 
make  the  removal  of  experienced  ‘"hands,”  honest 
and  satisfactory  brakemen  and  conductors  and  ac- 
countants, and  the  whole  necessary  force  of  a road, 
dependent  upon  the  success  of  a party  at  the  polls — to 
dismiss  a competent  and  tried  engineer  because  he  was 
a Republican,  and  to  replace  him  by  another  because 
he  was  a Democrat — would  be  a change  which  no  sen- 
sible man  can  possibly  desire.  Before  we  enlarge  the 
functions  of  government  and  vastly  extend  the  civil 
service  let  us  establish  it  upon  sensible  principles, 
and  guard  it  against  the  dangerous  abuses  of  which 
long  experience  has  made  us  fully  aware.  The  bene- 
fits contemplated  by  the  Nationalist  Club  would  be 
bought  much  too  dearly  by  an  indefinite  increase  of 
party  patronage  and  spoils. 


SILENCING  MR.  ROOSEVELT. 

Puck  seems  to  think  that  Commissioner  Roosevelt  will 
find  himself  suddenly  silenced  by  the  Republican  leaders 
if  he  continues  to  express  his  views  of  reform  strongly  and 
to  enforce  them  firmly.  But  silencing  is  a process  which 
requires  at  least  two  persons.  Mr.  Roosevelt  is  a Repub- 
lican who  has  said  nothing  upon  the  subject  which  is  not 
plainly  stated  by  the  Republican  platform,  and  which  has 
not  been  unreservedly  approved  by  the  Republican  Presi- 
dent. Those  who  do  not  agree  with  him  fall  short  of  the 
Republican  declaration.  Measured  by  the  highest  and 
most  binding  action  of  the  party,  Messrs.  Ingalls,  Quay, 
Wanamaker,  Plait,  Blair,  and  a host  of  the  party  papers 
are  not  so  regularly  Republican  as  Commissioner  Roose- 
velt. He  alone  among  conspicuous  Republicans  upholds 
the  party  standard  upon  this  subject,  and  to  silence  him, 
if  it  were  possible,  would  be  to  lower  the  standard  in  sur- 
render. 

The  complete  falsehood  of  the  platform,  however,  so  far 
as  a very  large  part  of  the  Republican  party  is  concerned, 
is  show'll  by  such  remarks  as  the  following  from  the  Bing- 
liaiutou  Republican,  Mr.  Roosevelt,  in  accordance  with 
the  platform,  had  Baid  that  the  examiners  in  the  New  York 
Custom-house  should  be  “men  of  practical  sagacity  and 
absolute  integrity,  who  were  free  from  political  bias,  aud 
would  give  Democrats  aud  Republicans  an  eqyal  chance  in 
examinations  aud  appointments.”  Upon  this  the  Republi- 
can remarks : 

“If  Commissioner  Roosevelt  keeps  up  that  sort  of  talk  much 
longer,  there  is  danger  that  he  will  make  somebody  believe  he 
means  it.  He  is  vety  much  in  the  position  of  the  frontiersman 
who  aimed  his  gun  to  kill  if  it  was  a deer  and  miss  if  it  was  a 
calf.  It  is  all  right  to  make  the  mugwumps  believe  him,  just  as 
Ci.evkla.vd  did  ; but  if  he  causes  the  working  Republicans  to  put 
much  faith  in  his  pretensions,  he  may  cause  the  administration  to 
see  that  it  has  picked  up  the  poker  by  the  hot  end,  and  something 
must  be  dropped.” 

Iu  the  same  strain  is  the  remark  of  another  Republican 
paper,  the  Albany  Evening  Journal,  iu  regard  to  the  appoint- 
ment of  Professor  Gould,  of  Harvard,  to  the  Superintend- 
ency of  the  Coast  Survey.  The  Journal  admits  frankly 
that  for  a purely  scientific  position  the  most  eminent  scien- 
tific fitness  would  not  avail  if  the  partisan  views  of  the 
proposed  officer  were  not  those  of  the  administration. 

“ Aiid  if  Professor  A.  B.  Gould  had  been  a thorough  going  Har- 
rison Republican  last  fall,  he  might  have  received  the  appointment ; 
his  fitness  is  beyond  question.  The  suspicion  spread,  however, 
that  he  was  affected  by  the  mngwutnpery  that  grows  so  rank  and 
luxuriantly  in  the  neighborhood  of  Cambridge ; and  in  the  absence 
of  positive  denials  Gould’s  chances  were  dissipated.  It  was  the 
Republican  party  that  the  people  voted  into  power;  and  no  mug- 
wumps will  be  put  on  guard — not  if  Ben  Harrison  knows  it." 

This  is  unquestionably  the  general  feeling  of  the  Repub- 
lican machine,  and  Mr.  Roosevelt’s  conrage  aud  tenacity 
will  show  whether  he,  or  Senators  Ingalls  and  Blair  and' 
others,  and  the  Binghamton  Republican  aud  Albany  Even- 
ing Journal  and  others,  really  represent  the  party.  If  he 
could  be  sileuced,  the  demonstration  of  the  party  contempt 
for  its  owu  pledges  would  be  complete.  It  may  be  assumed 
that  Mr.  Roosevelt  has  political  ambition,  as  he  has  large 
political  experience.  But  it  is  a comical  impeachment  of 
his  political  sagacity  to  suppose  him  capable  of  being  si- 
lenced by  a machine  which  he  knows  perfectly  well  to  bo 
his  deadliest  enemy,  which  no  silence  or  speech  of  his 
could  possibly  propitiate.  It  will  “bit  him  every  time.” 
He  has  the  advantage  of  it  now,  aud,  more  than  any  Re- 
publican iu  the  country,  he  is  t ho  most  conspicuous  rep- 
resentative of  the  best  impulse  of  his  party. 


MR.  PARNELL  AND  THE  LONDON  “TIMES.” 

Mr.  Parnell  is  understood  to  have  decided  recently  to 
withdraw  from  the  investigation  before  tho  Irish  Commis- 
sion, upon  the  ground  that  it  refuses  to  allow  the  introduc- 
tion of  evidence  to  prove  that  Pigott  inspired,  if  he  did 
not  write,  the  articles  upon  Parnellism  and  Crime.  But 
the  withdrawal  would  have  been  a great  mistake.  The 
Times  practically  undertook  to  prove  the  complicity  of  Mr. 
Parnell  with  the  worst  crimes  in  Ireland.  This  was  the 
universal  understanding  of  the  investigation.  If  the  Times 
should  fail,  it  would  cover  itself  with  shame  and  discredit, 
aud  have  done  more  than  was  otherwise  possible  to  com- 
mend Mr.  Parnell  to  British  confidence  aud  to  aid  the 
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The  chief  reliance  of  tho  Times  has  broken  down,  its  chief 
witness,  branded  as  a perjurer,  fled  the  country  and  killed 
himself,  and  it  has  failed  completely  in  its  main  purpose. 
But  tho  full  moral  weight  of  its  failure  requires  the  formal 
and  decent  conclusion  of  the  legal  inquiry.  To  withdraw 
would  inevitably  impress  the  public  mind  as  a sign  of  ap- 
prehension of  the  result,  and  affect  Mr.  Parnell’s  position 
most  unfavorably.  After  the  total  discomfiture  of  Pigott, 
nothing  has  been  more  serviceable  to  him  than  the  testi- 
mony of  Michael  Davtit,  whose  sincerity  and  truthfulness 
are  not  doubted,  and  who  is  known  to  differ  with  Mr.  Par- 
nell upon  many  points  of  policy.  Mr.  Davitt,  however, 
says  that  if  Mr.  Parnell’s  views  could  prevail,  the  sepa- 
ratist feeling  would  disappear. 

This  is  also  an  unexpected  vindication  of  Mr.  Gladstone’s 
view.  The  strongest  Tory  charge  against  him  is  that  of 
separatism.  But  the  frankest  and  houestest  separatist 
concedes  that  tho  Gladstone  policy  would  put  au  end  to 
separatism.  The  worst  blow  which  tho  investigation  has 
dealt  Mr.  Parnell  was  his  owu  admission  that  lie  deliber- 
ately deceived  the  House  of  Commons.  But  iu  the  encoun- 
ter with  the  Times  he  has  been  victorious. 


WASHINGTON  ON  PARTY  SPIRIT. 

In  his  receut  extraordinary  speech  at  Woodstock,  Con- 
necticut, Senator  Hiscock,  of  New  York,  said  : 

“ If  we  critically  examine  the  history  of  our  country,  we  will  dis- 
cover no  signs  of  political  degeneracy  in  the  present.  If  another 
Washington  were  living  to-day,  possessed  of  the  same  lofty  intel- 
lect, imbued  with  equally  high  virtues,  equally  patriotic,  equally 
distinguished  in  all  qualities  that  we  impute  to  the  Father  of  his 
Country,  I doubt  not  he  would  be  a leader  of  one  or  the  other  of 
our  great  political  organizations,  accept  from  it  the  nomination 
for  the  Presidency,  and  hope  to  attain  the  distinction  of  his  election 
by  the  methods  that  were  adopted  by  the  rival  parties  last  fall.” 

The  methods  adopted  by  the  successful  party  last  fall 
were,  with  others, as  everybody  remembers, “frying  the  fat 
out  of  manufacturers,”  and  marshalling  “voters  in  blocks 
of  live.”  Iu  the  State  of  New  York  there  was  also  a large 
trading  of  votes  for  Governor  Hill  for  Harrison  votes. 
Senator  Hiscock  says  that  Washington  would  have  hoped 
to  be  elected  by  such  means. 

The  Senator’s  critical  examination  of  the  character  and 
career  of  Washington  may  lead  him  to  that  conclusion. 
But  before  young  Americans  accept  the  Senator’s  view  of 
the  man  whom  his  country  reveres,  let  them  consider  tho 
last  words  that  Washington  addressed  to  his  countrymen, 
and  decide  for  themselves  whether  ho  would  now  be  the 
unscrupulous  partisan  whom  Senator  Hiscock  depicts: 

“ Let  me  now  take  a more  comprehensive  view,  and  warn  you, 
in  the  most  solemn  manner,  against  the  baneful  effects  of  the 
spirit  of  party  generally. ...  It  exists  under  different  shapes  in 
all  governments,  more  or  less  stilled,  controlled,  or  repressed  ; but 
in  those  of  the  popular  form  it  is  seen  in  its  greatest  rankness, 
and  is  truly  their  worst  enemy.  The  alternate  domination  of  one 
faction  over  another,  sharpened  by  the  spirit  of  revenge,  natural 
to  party  dissension,  which  in  different  ages  and  countries  has  per- 
petuated the  most  horrid  enormities,  is  itself  a frightful  despot- 
ism. ...  There  is  an  opinion  that  parties  in  free  countries  are 
useful  checks  upon  the  administration  of  the  government,  and 
sure  to  keep  alive  the  spirit  of  liberty.  This  w ithin  certain  limits 
is  probably  true,  and  in  governments  of  a monarchical  cast  patriot- 
ism may  look  with  indulgence,  if  not  with  favor,  upon  the  spirit 
of  party.  But  in  those  of  the  popular  character,  in  governments 
purely  elective,  it  is  a spirit  not  to  be  encouraged. . . . And  there 
being  constant  danger  of  excess,  the  effort  ought  to  bo,  by  force 
of  public  opinion,  to  mitigate  and  assuage  it.  A fire  not  to  be 
quenched,  it  demands  a uniform  vigilance  to  prevent  its  bursting 
into  a flame,  lest,  instead  of  warming,  it  should  consume.” 

This  is  the  man  who,  as  Senator  Hiscock’s  critical  ex- 
amination of  history  has  satisfied  him,  would  have  hoped 
to  be  elected  President  by  methods  which  no  man  has  so 
solemnly  denounced  and  repudiated  as  most  dangerous  to 
liberty  and  the  public  welfare. 


PATRIOTISM  IN  EDUCATION. 

Colonel  George  T.  Balcii,  who  has  made  a long  and 
careful  study  of  the  condition  of  the  poorer  population  of 
the  city  of  New  York,  recently  delivered  an  interesting  ad- 
dress before  the  teachers  of  tho  Industrial  Schools  of  tho 
Children’s  Aid  Society,  treating  especially  the  necessity  of 
patriotic  education.  The  general  result  of  his  investiga- 
tion and  correspondence  with  other  States  is  great  confi- 
dence iu  the  general  educational  system  as  tending  to  pro- 
mote a natioual«pirit.  The  improvement  in  the  condition 
of  immigrants  he  also  thinks  to  be  marked  aud  unquestion- 
able. 

Colonel  Balcii  says: 

“ Between  October,  1819,  and  December,  1889,  there  came  to  this 
country  14,429,000  immigrants,  of  whom  10,280,000  landed  at  New 
York.  From  Ireland  there  came  3,391,000,  and  from  Germany 
4,360,000,  very  many  of  the  latter  coming  after  the  German  revo- 
lution of  1848-9.  In  1791  the  population  of  Ireland  was  4,200,000. 
There  were  483,000  cabins  of  one  hearth  each,  and  these  gener- 
ally consisted  of  one  room,  with  no  door  or  chimney.  The  in- 
habitants paid  the  one-hearth  tax.  There  were  168,234  cabins 
whose  inhabitants  w'ere  too  poor  to  pay  the  tax.  In  1841  the 
peasant  population  was  2,052,000,  and  the  civic  1,043,000.  They 
lived  about  six  in  a house.  The  tenements  in  this  city  are  palaces 
in  comparison.” 

About  two-thirds  of  the  people  in  the  city  of  New  Y'ork 
live  in  tenement-houses,  and  the  education  of  this  popula- 
tion is  of  the  highest  importance.  Tho  public  schools 
teach  about  196,000,  the  sectarian  schools  about  32,000,  and 
there  are  33  non-sectarian  pauper  schools.  The  scholars  in 
all  public  schools  are  largely  drawn  from  the  teuement- 
liouses.  Dr.  Hill,  of  whose  views  we  speak  elsewhere, 
would  have  the  public  schools  so  good  as  to  attract  all  the 
children,  and  ho  would  establish  a careful  supervision  of 
private  schools. 

Colonel  Balch  remarks  that  the  attendance  in  private 
schools  is  steadily  decreasing.  But  the  public  schools  are 
not  capable  of  accommodating  all  children  of  school  age, 
and  a very  large  proportion  of  such  children  are  not  en- 
rolled in  the  schools.  It  is  only  lately  that  systematic 
efforts  have  been  made  to  iucnlcate  patriotism.  Indeed  it 
is  imperatively  necessary  by  the  most  effective  means  to 


Americanize  this  vast  immigration  as  rapidly  as  possible. 
To  this  end  schools  of  various  nationalities  and  different 
languages  should  be  discouraged.  It  is  indispensable  that 
colonies  of  foreigners  among  us  should  not  be  permitted, 
and  every  new-comer  should  be  required,  as  soon  as  possi- 
ble aud  as  far  as  practicable,  to  become  au  American. 


THE  INDIAN  COMMISSIONER. 

The  retention  of  competent  teachers,  farmers,  and  other 
subordinates  of  the  Indiau  service  by  the  new  Commis- 
sioner, Morgan,  deserves  the  highest  praise,  not  because  it 
is  not  a duty,  but  because  it  is  a duty  which  demands  cour- 
age and  strong  conviction  for  its  performance.  The  reap- 
pointments aro  accompanied  with  this  circular: 

“These  approvals  are  made  with  the  distinct  understanding  (1) 
that  the  parlies  named  are  thoroughly  competent  to  fill  the  posi- 
tions for  which  they  are  nominated,  and  that  they  will  be  zealous 
and  faithful  in  the  performance  of  their  duties ; (2)  that  their 
■ tenure  of  office  is  permanent  so  long  as  they  remain  competent 
and  efficient ; and  (3)  that  this  office  reserves  the  right  to  remove, 
for  cause  only,  any  employe  upon  sufficient  evidence  of  unfitness 
for  the  position  held.” 

If  Mr.  Postmaster-General  Wanamaker  had  issued  such 
a circular  to  the  fourth-class  postmasters,  he  wonld  not 
have  covered  the  party  platform  with  contempt.  Commis- 
sioner Morgan’s  conduct  in  this  matter  is  in  conformity 
with  that  of  his  predecessor,  and  w'ith  that  of  Commissioner 
Roosevelt,  of  which  we  speak  elsewhere ; it  marks  a strong 
stand  aud  excellent  promise  for  reform. 


PERSONAL. 

A rkcent  issue  of  the  London  Star  has  the  following  apprecia- 
tive characterization  of  Edwin  A.  Abbey: 

“He  has  the  simplest  and  moat  unassuming  manners,  and  his  face 
beams  with  such  cheerfulness  and  good-humor  that  the  expression  of 
his  brown  eyes  somehow  suggests  a fun-loving  boy,  and  periiaps  this  is 
tlie  reason  why  every  one  docks  ten  years  from  Mr.  Ajjuky'm  age.  He 
writes  to  a friend  lroin  Worcestershire : ‘I  think  I told  you  I hud  been 
rash  enough  to  attempt  some  drawings  to  an  edition  of  8i!akb8i*eakk’h 
comedies,  that  I have  cut  the  season,  wtdcli  means  depriving  myself  of 
much  pleasure.’  Mr.  Ahiip.y  is  so  modest  when  he  spenks  of  his  rash- 
ness in  illustrating  the  immortul  comedies.  He  is  by  far  the  best  artist 
in  black  and  white  in  the  world,  and  doubtless  these  illustrations  will 
surpass  anything  lie  has  ever  done.’’ 

— Frederick  Douglass,  once  a slave,  is  said  to  be  worth 
$800,000. 

— General  Grant’s  memoirs  have  thus  far  netted  his  widow 
about  ¥900,000. 

—Miss  Gwendolen  Caldwell,  the  Kentucky  girl  who  gare 
$800,000  toward  the  Roman  Catholic  University  at  Washington, 
and  is  w orth  at  least  a million  besides,  is  engaged  to  Prince  Murat. 

— An  exceedingly  sad  incident  marked  the  introduction  of  the 
late  Mrs.  Julia  Gardiner  Tyler  to  her  husband,  President  John 
Tyler,  in  1844.  With  her  father,  Mr.  Gardiner,  she  had  just  re- 
turned to  this  country  from  Europe,  and  was  visiting  in  Washing- 
ton when  the  two  were  invited  by  the  President  to  join  a pleasure 
excursion  down  the  river  oti  the  war  steamer  Princeton.  During  the 
trip  the  explosion  of  a gun  killed  Mr.  Gardiner  and  several  others. 
Mr.  Gardiner’s  body  was  taken  to  the  White  House,  and  in  the 
sad  scenes  attending  the  funeral  began  the  acquaintance  which 
ripened  into  intimacy,  and  resulted  in  the  marriage  of  Miss  Gar- 
diner to  the  President. 

— The  wedding  trousseau  provided  by  the  Czarina  of  Russia  for 
her  niece,  the  Princess  Royal  of  Greece,  cost  over  800,000  rubles, 
or  about  $150,000. 

— Captain  Bundy,  of  Chicago,  a religious  enthusiast,  has  built  a 
steam  gospel  ship,  and  is  making  a tour  of  the  lakes  iu  her,  stop- 
ping at  various  towns  along  the  way  to  hold  religious  services. 
He  is  accompanied  by  his  daughter,  and  pays  his  expenses  largely 
himself. 

— Two  policemen  are  constantly  on  guard  at  General  Grant’s 
tomb  in  Riverside  Park,  the  six  men  detailed  for  the  purpose  be- 
ing on  duty  in  couples  for  eight  hours  each. 

— The  Journal  des  Dibats,  of  Paris,  one  of  the  most  influential 
of  French  newspapers,  has  just  celebrated  its  otic-hundredth  birth- 
day. Among  the  members  of  its  staff  have  been  such  brilliant 
writers  as  Chateaubriand,  Thiers,  Kenan,  Taink,  and  Jules  Simon. 

— The  late  John  Gilbert  had  a holy  horror  of  sales  of  the  ward- 
robes of  distinguished  actors,  and  gave  orders  before  he  died  that, 
aside  from  a few  things  which  his  wife  might  wish  to  give  away 
to  friends,  his  old  clothes  should  be  burned. 

— William  Throckmorton,  of  Griffin,  Georgia,  has  a ’possum 
farm  near  that  tow  n,  where  he  raises  about  five  hundred  opossums 
yearly,  aud  ships  them  to  different  parts  of  the  country  in  the  sea- 
son. The  farm  consists  of  a ten-acre  persimmon  grove,  thickly 
interspersed  with  old  hollow  trees  or  hollow  logs  thrust  into  the 
ground.  Here  are  ’possums  of  all  sizes,  from  the  little  one-pounder 
to  the  big  fellows  that  weigh  nearly  thirty  pounds.  When  the  per- 
simmons are  ripe  the  animals  reach  their  perfection  as  a delicacy, 
and  during  the  remainder  of  the  year  they  are  fed  on  fruit  peel- 
ings, vegetables,  bits  of  bread  and  meat,  and  otiier  kitchen  slops. 

— Mrs.  Harrison  is  bored  daily  with  numerous  letters  from  per- 
sons of  her  own  sex.  Some  of  them  beg  for  a piece  of  one  of  bee 
dresses  for  a crazy  quilt,  for  a tress  of  her  hair,  or  for  a substan- 
tial contribution  to  some  charity,  while  others  give  her  all  manner 
of  advice  on  subjects  in  which  the  writers  are  little  fitted  to  advise. 
The  present  lady  of  the  White  House  has  learned  Lite  full  value 
of  a waste  basket. 

— Mrs.  Angie  Truax,  a retired  actress,  lias  invented  a combina- 
tion electric  land  and  marine  carriage,  and  thinks  that  she  will 
be  able  to  apply  the  same  principles  to  aerial  navigation.  Mrs. 
Truax’s  carriage  is  provided  witli  electric  lights,  a tent,  and  uu 
electric  stove  for  cooking  or  healing,  and  is  propelled  by  an  eight- 
volt  battery. 

— Baltimore  people  are  to  erect  a monument  over  the  grav®  of 
Francis  Scott  Key,  the  author  of  “The  Star-spangled  Banner.” 

— D.  K.  Pearson,  the  Chicago  millionaire,  has,  during  the  last 
few  years,  given  Western  educational  institutions  nearly  $800,000. 

— The  Grand  Army  Post  at  Fond  du  Lac,  Michigan,  has  droppeii 
General  Bragg  from  its  roll  of  membership  because  lie  opposed 
the  Dependent  Pension  Bill. 

— Wilkie  Collins  has  had  a second  light  stroke  of  paralysis 
which,  while  it  has  not  seriously  endangered  his  life,  lias  helped, 
to  cripple  him  physically. 

— The  graves  of  Shelley,  Keats,  and  Severn  in  the  Protestant 
cemetery  at  Rome  are  in  danger  of  demolition,  it  is  said,  as  tin* 
city  authorities  have  appropriated  the  ground  for  other  purposes. 

—The  Johnstown  disaster  swept  away  Miss  Angie  Facki.kk’s* 
wedding  trousseau  and  her  house,  but  spared  her  to  be  marrietj. 
to  Edward  Levy,  a wealthy  Omaha  man,  to  whom  she  hud 
engaged  twenty-five  years.  Quarter  of  a century  ago  Levy  'v«»nt 
West  to  make  his  fortune,  and  having  accomplished  his  purpo.s** 
in  the  past  few  years,  ho  arranged  with  his  promised  bride  to 
her  in  Philadelphia  June  1st  and  marry  her.  She  did  not  apjv*.;» 
on  her  wedding  day,  and  for  nearly  a week  no  tidings  came  fr,  „ 
her.  Then  it  was  learned  that  site  was  safe,  and  her  mat i i,* », 
biui  now  ukeu  pliu.'e. 
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Kin.  22.— MAKING  A HOUSE  CONNECTION  UNDERGROUND. 


as  is  saved  by  the  method  of 
the  alternating  current.  It  is 
now  used  by  the  Edison  Com- 
pany in  place  of  the  simple 
multiple  arc  circuit  of  two 
main  wires. 

The  multiple  series  system  is 
a device  for  connecting  incan- 
descent lights  into  on  arc  light 
circuit.  A number  of  incandes- 
cent lamps,  sufficient  when 
combined  to  stand  the  strong 


current  of  the  are  circuit,  are  connected  to  the  wire  at  the  required 
location,  in  place  of  one  of  the  regular  arc  lumps.  This  arrangement 
has  several  disadvantages,  of  which  one  is  that  a single  lamp  can- 
not be  turned  olT,  because  the  remaining  ones  will  not  be  able  to 
carry  the  entire  current.  In  the  multiple  arc  system,  the  current 
of  each  lamp  being  entirely  independent  of  the  others,  any  num- 
ber of  lamps  can  be  turned  off  and  on  at  will  w ithout  affecting 
the  rest.  This  is  one  of  the  inogt  important  facts  about  the  mul- 
tiple arc  method  of  connection. 

But  the  heavy  wires  required  for  running  lamps  in  multiple  nrc 
arc  too  costly  to  permit  lights  being  supplied  economically  at  long 
distances  through  them.  If  the  lights  could  be  connected  to  n 
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systems  respectively.  One  of  these,  the  “ three-wire  system,”  is  really  two 
ordinary  multiple  arc  circuits  with  two  of  the  conductors,  one  of  each 
circuit,  merged  into  one,  so  that  there  are  only  three  conductors,  which 
aupply  two  full  acts  of  lights  ns  if  the  circuits  were  entirely  separate. 
This  arrangement  permits  a considerable  saving  of  wire,  but  not  as  much 
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Fio.  26. — REMOVED  POLES  AND  WIRES  AT  TUE  PUBLIC  YARD. 


short  wire  in  simple  multiple  arc,  and  this  wire 
could  be  charged  by  the  power  of  the  arc  circuit 
current  without  touching  that  circuit,  we  should 

% have  the  advantage  of  the  arc  circuit  for  bringing 
the  power  to  the  place,  and  at  the  same  time  be 
able  to  turn  each  light  off  and  on  independently. 
This  is  precisely  what  is  accomplished  by  the  al- 
ternating system. 

In  this  system  the  power  is  carried  on  small 
wires  by  means  of  high  pressure  to  the  locality 
of  the  lights,  and  is  there  absorbed  by  an  induc- 
tion coil,  which  generates  a low-pressure  current 
in  a separate  wire,  to  which  the  lamps  are  con- 
nected in  multiple  arc,  and  from  which  they  are 
supplied.  As  the  only  way  of  carrying  the  pow- 
er long  distances  economically  is  by  using  high 
pressure,  it  was  very  desirable  to  have  the  lamps 
run  by  power  from  a high-pressure  wire;  at  the 
same  time  it  was  desirable  to  have  them  not 
connected  to  it,  to  avoid  danger  of  shocks.  At- 
tention was  therefore  given  to  the  problem  of 
obtaining  from  a high-pressure  current  another 
current  which  could  be  of  low  pressure  in  a sep- 
arate wire,  and  by  which  the  lights  could  be  sup- 
plied without  being  connected  with  the  main  line. 
It  was  known  that  such  a transfer  or  recreation 
of  a new  current  from  an  old  one  could  be  made 
with  an  ordinary  induction  coil  by  connecting  the 
main  line  to  one  part  of  the  coil  and  the  local 
lamp  wires  of  the  house  to  its  other  part.  The 
coil  would  then  generate  the  current  required  in 
the  house-wiring;  but  the  principle  on  which  it 
generates  the  current  required  that  the  main  line 
current  be  rapidly  interrupted  and  reconnected. 
And  though  this  interrupting  could  not  be  done 
without  complicated  machinery,  a number  of  at- 
tempts were  made  to  do  it,  on  account  of  the  de- 
sirability of  operating  incandescent  lights  cheap- 
ly from  long  circuits ; finally  the  idea  was  hit 
upon  of  making  the  current  itself  intermittent 
before  it  was  sent  out  on  the  wire,  in  order  to 
do  away  with  this  machinery,  and  then  the  prob- 
lem was  solved. 

THE  ALTERNATING  CURRENT. 

To  appreciate  properly  the  importance  of  the 
alternating  current  and  the  inventions  to  which 
it  is  likely  to  lead,  we  must  review  the  ways  in 
which  electricity  produces  its  effects.  A current 
passing  through  a wire  may  produce  either  heat 
or  chemical  decomposition,  and  at  the  moment  of 
starting  it  shoots  out  into  space  invisible  lines  of 
force  or  energy  which  will  generate  a brief  cur- 
rent in  any  neighboring  conductors  which  they 
meet.  But  this  effect,  which  we  call  induction, 
is  only  momentary,  and  the  induced  current 
ceases  immediately.  When  the  inducing  cur- 
rent is  stopped,  a similar  but  reversed  action  takes 
place,  the  lines  of  force  returning  into  the  wire, 
and  inducing  in  the  neighboring  conductor  an- 
other momentary  current  flowing  in  the  opposite 
direction.  This  induction  is  the  means  by  which 
all  currents  are  generated  in  a wire.  As  the  cur- 
rents so  produced  are  only  momentary,  it  is  ne- 
cessary to  again  start  and  stop  the  acting  or  in- 
ducing current  to  produce  other  momentary  cur- 
rents in  the  separate  wire.  When  such  interrup- 
tions are  made  to  succeed  each  other  with  great 
rapidity,  the  momentary  currents  generated  suc- 
ceed each  other  with  equal  rapidity,  and  even 
become  a constant  vibratory  flow  of  current  in 
the  second  wire,  without  its  being  connected  in 
any  way  with  the  inducing  wire. 

The  effect  of  the  induction  due  to  the  inter- 
ruptions of  the  primary  current  may  be  increased, 
in  fact,  exactly  doubled,  by  sending  the  current  in- 
stantly in  the  opposite  direction,  and  then  revers- 
ing it,  and  so  on,  instead  of  simply  stopping  it  at 
each  pulsation,  since  the  electrical  changes  in  the 
wire  will  then  be  twice  as  great  and  sudden  as  if 
the  current  were  simply  interrupted  and  then  re- 
stored without  there  being  a reversed  current  in 
the  interval. 

The  power  of  the  electricity  transferred  by  this 
means  to  the  second  wire  is  proportional  to  the 
lengths  of  the  first  and  second  wires,  which  must 
be  placed  parallel,  as  that  is  the  position  re- 
quired to  produce  the  action.  To  get  a suffi- 
cient length  of  the  wires  in  proximity  to  each 
other,  they  are  usually  wound  together  in  large 
coils,  which  are  called  induction  coils.  If  in  such 
a coil  the  secondary  wire  is  wound  many  times 
around  the  other  the  current  produced  in  it  will 
have  great  penetrating  power  with  but  little  vol- 
ume, while  if  it  is  wound  only  a few  times  around, 
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and  is  made  of  large  wire,  its  current  will  have 
correspondingly  small  penetrating  power,  but 
great  volume,  in  consequence  of  having  a large 
wire  through  which  to  flow.  The  former  wind- 
ing for  coils  is  common  in  medical  batteries  for 
converting  the  low  current  of  the  chemical  cell 
into  a high  current  which  can  be  felt  without 
having  enough  volume  to  do  harm.  When  these 
coils  are  being  used  the  humming  noise  of  part  of 
the  instrument  is  always  noticed.  This  noise  is 
caused  by  a mechanism  which  interrupts  the  ex- 
citing current  rapidly  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
ducing the  induction.  Electricians  started  with 
this  device  as  a means  of  converting  a high- 
pressure  current,  by  which  power  could  be  car- 
ried a long  distance  economically,  into  a current 
of  low  pressure,  which  would  be  safe  and  man- 
ageable for  everv-dav  use;  but  the  vibrating 
mechanism  accompanying  the  coil  could  not  be 
left  at  every  house  to  take  care  of  itself.  This 
difficulty  was  overcome  by  substituting  for  the 
continuous  current,  which  required  interrupters 
at  each  coil,  a current  which  was  itself  vibratory, 
or  “alternating,”  and  constructing  the  dynamos 
so  that  the  current  generated  would  alternate  as 
it  came  out  of  them.  This  invention  permitted 
the  interrupters  to  be  dispensed  with  entirely. 
The  induction  coils  thus  simplified  were  also 
doubled  in  power  by  the  substitution  of  the  cur- 
rent which  alternated  instead  of  merely  stopping 
and  starting.  The  number  of  alternations  was 
increased  to  about  300  per  second,  an  immense 
rate  of  vibration,  by  which  the  effects  of  the  coils 
were  made  still  greater.  The  two  coils  of  wire 
in  each  induction  instrument  were  then  made  to 
have  more  powerful  effect  upon  each  other  bv 
interlocking  them  with  magnetic  iron,  by  means 
of  which  a portion  of  the  inductive  influence  of 
the  main  or  exciting  coil,  which  had  nlwavs  be- 
fore been  wasted,  was  concentrated  upon  the 
other  coil,  thereby  increasing  the  effect  upon  it. 
The  principle  of  the  whole  device  is  show  n in  Fig. 
14,  which  will  serve  to  explain  Its  construction. 
A portion  of  the  current  from  the  main  line  flows 
from  a branching  connection  through  a coil  wound 
around  a bundle  of  iron,  which  becomes  mag- 
netic every  time  a current  surrounds  it.  Upon 
this  magnet  is  another  coil  of  wire  of  larger  size, 
connected  to  the  lamps  in  the  house,  in  multiple 
arc,  in  the  usual  manner,  as  explained  in  Fig.  13. 
The  alternating  current  passing  from  the  main 
line  through  the  first  coil  magnetizes  and  demag- 
netizes the  bar  at  each  alternation,  and  generates 
brief  but  powerful  currents  in  the  second  or  lamp 
coil,  the  magnet  serving  merely  to  carry  the  ex- 
citation from  the  primary  coil  into  the  centre  of 
the  secondary  coil  to  add  to  the  effect.  The  mag- 
net is  always  made  of  very  thin  sheets  of  iron, 
separated  by  tissue-paper,  for  the  reason  that 
were  it  not  cut  up,  the  alternations  would  induce 
currents  in  it  instead  of  in  the  secondary  coil,  to 
prevent  which  it  must  be  broken  up  or  lamina- 
ted, so  that  no  current  can  circulate  in  it. 

The  induction  coil  thus  simplified  and  improved 
is  known  as  a converter,  because  it  serves  to  con- 
vert the  electrical  energy  of  one  line  into  new 
energy  in  another  line. 

An  important  feature  of  the  converter  is  that 
its  magnet  reacts  upon  the  primary  coil,  and  pre- 
vents any  currents  being  drawn  from  the  main 
line  except  when  the  magnet  is  weakened  by  do- 
ing work  in  generating  current  in  the  secondary 
coil.  A current  can  flow  from  the  secondary 
coil  only  when  lamps  are  connected  to  it,  no  cur- 
rent is  drawn  from  the  main  line  unless  some  is 
being  actually  used  on  the  lamp  circuit.  When 
a small  current  is  drawn  it  produces  a corre- 
sponding effect  upon  the  magnet,  and  a propor- 
tionate current  is  taken  from  the  line. 

By  using  a very  large  wire  having  but  few 
turns  for  the  secondary  coil,  the  current  derived 
may  be  made  to  have  great  volume,  while  its 
pressure  or  penetrating  power  depends  upon  the 
number  of  turns  of  wire  that  are  used  in  the  sec- 
ondary coil.  By  selecting  a sufficiently  large  size 
of  wire  the  apparatus  can  be  made  to  give  any 
desired  quantity  of  current,  suitable,  for  instance, 
to  run  a large  or  small  number  of  incandescent 
lights,  while  its  pressure  may  be  very  low  com- 
pared with  that  of  the  main  line.  The  range  of 
the  converter  is  not  limited  to  this,  however,  for 
by  varying  the  size  of  wire  used  in  the  coils  it 
may  be  built  to  produce  a still  lower  pressure 
from  a high  one,  or  vice  versa,  as  in  changing 
a low-pressure  current  into  one  of  very  great 


pressure.  This  arrangement  has  been  used  for 
changing  the  current  of  a dynamo  into  a more 
intense  current,  in  order  that  it  may  be  carried 
a long  distance  economically  for  special  purposes. 
There  seems  to  be  no  limit  to  the  use  which  can 
be  made  of  these  simple  coils  when  employed  in 
conjunction  with  the  alternating  current,  on  ac- 
count of  the  means  which  they  furnish  of  ex- 
changing any  given  kind  of  current  for  one  of 
any  other  desired  dimensions. 

The  efficiency  or  perfection  of  converters  is 
quite  remarkable.  It  will  be  remembered  that 
dynamo  generators  produce  in  electricity  ninety 
per  cent,  of  the  power  they  receive.  The  yield 
from  the  secondary  coil  of  a converter  has  over 
ninety-five  per  cent,  of  the  power  of  the  current 
supplied  to  the  primary  coil.  This  transforma- 
tion or  exchange  with  almost  no  loss  is  not 
equalled  nor  approached  in  any  machinery  used 
in  the  other  arts. 

The  converters  are  usually  incased  in  cast-iron 
boxes.  Figure  15  shows  the  appearance  of  one 
complete  and  ready  to  be  fastened  up  in  a build- 
ing. The  two  ends  of  the  two  coils  are  seen  pro- 
jecting through  the  case  at  the  top,  ready  to  be 
connected  to  the  main  line  and  to  the  lamps  in  the 
building  respectively. 

The  introduction  of  the  alternating  method 
opens  up  an  entirely  new  field  in  electricity,  and 
presents  a fresh  supply  of  possibilities.  As  the 
most  important  transformations  of  electricity 
into  useful  products  are  facilitated  by  its  ready 
transfer  into  separate  currents  of  different  vol- 
umes that  are  convenient  for  different  purposes, 
and  as  this  change  can  be  made  only  by  the  use 
of  constant  interruptions  to  operate  the  trans- 
former, the  invention  of  a form  of  electricity  in 
which  the  pulsations  are  self-contained  gives  us 
practically  a new  force.  It  is  owing  to  the  fact 
that  half  of  the  uses  which  are  made  of  elec- 
tricity depend  upon  the  effects  which  it  produces 
only  at  the  moments  of  its  starting  and  stopping 
that  the  alternating  current  is  of  such  import- 
ance. It  contains  in  a condensed  form  all  of  the 
active  powers  of  electricity,  while  the  continuous 
current  contains  only  half  of  them,  namely,  the 
power  of  heating  and  of  effecting  chemical  action.' 
Perhaps  an  illustration  will  explain  this  better. 
Motion  and  power  are  derived  from  electricity 
through  its  power  of  attraction ; but  after  the 
electrified  wire  has  attracted  the  moving  part  of 
the  apparatus  to  it,  the  motion  will  continue  no 
further  unless  the  attraction  is  stopped  long 
enough  for  the  moving  part  to  be  put  back  so 
that  it  can  be  attracted  again.  This  must  be 
done  during  an  interval  in  the  attraction,  which 
can  be  obtained  only  by  interrupting  or  switch- 
ing off  the  current,  unless  the  current  is  of  itself 
vibratory  or  alternating.  With  a current  of  this 
kind  the  part  which  hail  been  attracted  can  move 
back  when  the  current  reverses,  and  be  attracted 
again  by  the  next  current  of  the  right  direction. 
A continuous  motion  to  and  fro  will  then  be  kept 
up  in  the  movable  piece  without  any  switch. 

The  alternating  current,  which  possesses  the 
intervals  and  reversals  required  to  produce  ad- 
ditional effects,  may  be  looked  upon,  then,  as  a 
higher  kind  of  electricity,  possessing  greater  pow- 
ers than  those  of  the  ordinary  current. 

The  original  object  of  the  introduction  of  this 
energy-radiating  current  was  to  generate  currents 
for  electric  lighting  in  separate  wires  from  one 
main  line,  by  means  of  simple  coils  in  each  build- 
ing, to  which  the  local  wires  are  connected  with- 
out being  connected  to  the  main  line.  The  main 
line  might  then  be  safely  charged  at  high  press- 
ure, for  the  purpose  of  reaching  long  distances, 
without  danger  from  the  local  wires.  It  might 
be  interesting  to  mention  here  that  the  same 
thing  is  being  done  in  Boston,  for  the  same  rea- 
sons, with  steam,  or  rather  superheated  water, 
which  is  carried  in  strong  pipes  through  the 
streets  at  very  high  pressure,  and  converted  at  the 
houses  into  low-pressure  steam,  which  is  easier 
to  handle.  The  same  object  has  now  been  com- 
pletely accomplished  with  electricity, which  affords 
a better  means  of  generating  the  low  pressure 
sought  for,  and  lighting  is  now  done  on  this  plan 
on  a very  large  scale,  while  the  examination  of 
the  properties  of  the  new  current  possessing  the 
new  feature  of  a surrounding  region  of  intense 
energy  has  led  to  remarkable  inventions,  and  to 
discoveries  as  to  the  nature  of  electricity.  It  has 
been  found,  for  example,  that  electricity,  magnet- 
ism, and  light  are  very  much  alike,  if  not  exactly 
the  same  thing. 

In  New  York  electric  lights  are  supplied  by 
alternating  currents  over  wires  six  and  eight 
miles  long  by  the  Manhattan  Electric  Light  Com- 
pany, who,  by  means  of  this  system,  are  enabled 
to  establish  their  generating  station  at  a distance 
on  the  outskirts  of  the  city,  where  the  operating 
expenses  are  a minimum.  The  machinery  used 


is  known  as  the  Slattery  Induction 
The  station  is  on  the  East  River  at  tigbikij, 
Street,  where  coal  and  supplies  can  be  broupt, 
by  barges  at  considerably  less  expense  than  i 
they  had  to  be  unloaded  and  carted  across  c 
city.  The  current  is  generated  by  a Urge  Bar, 
ber  of  dynamos,  which  are  placed  on  Etmr,» 
foundations  on  the  second  floor  of  the  buiidij 
and  are  driven  by  five  powerful  engines  sitaai^ 
on  the  floor  below,  and  similar  to  those  shown  in 
the  illustration  of  the  Brush  station. 

These  dynamos  are  quite  large,  but  are  u,r„. 
what  simpler  than  those  used  in  generating 
tinuous  currents.  Fig.  16  gives  a view  of  «* 
of  the  kind  used, which  supplies  a thousand  light/ 
It  contains  twelve  powerful  magneto,  which  ar* 
supported  by  its  frame,  and  surround  a «ntrV 
space  which  they  keep  highly  magnetized.  Th«* 
magnets  and  the  circular  space  between  tU„ 
may  be  seen  in  the  drawing.  Within  this  q,lri> 
is  a revolving  drum  or  wheel,  which  hasa  crej: 
length  of  wires  wound  upou  it  in  such  a wav  ih(; 
as  the  wheel  rotates  the  wires  are  passed  di,.,.  i- 
each  magnet  in  succession.  As  the  wires  a[, 
proach,  a current  is  generated  in  there ; and « 
they  pass  away  from  the  magnets  this  carrm; 
ceases,  and  a current  of  the  opposite  direction  is 
generated. 

One  such  alternation  will  be  produced  as 
magnet  is  passed.  All  that  remains  is  to  pro. 
vide  a connection  from  the  wires  on  the  wheel  r. 
the  line  outside.  This  is  made  by  a statioi  jrr 
spring  connected  to  the  line,  and  bearing  on  th? 
wheel  as  it  revolves. 

This  part  is  much  simpler  than  the  correspond 
ing  part  in  continuous  current  machines,  |i, 
these  the  generating  operation  is  the  same,  s i 
the  current  is  alternating  until  it  leaves  the  Ma- 
chine, but  is  made  continuous  as  it  passes  .«t 
by  a rapid  automatic  changing  of  the  connect  ! r. 
w hich  sends  the  currents  to  the  right  and  totiw 
left,  in  harmony  with  and  correcting  the  alterr.a 
tions  as  fast  as  the  armature  revolves.  Fig  i; 
gives  a view  of  one  room  of  the  Manhattan  I 
pany’s  station,  and  shows  how  the  machines  an  c 
ranged.  This  building  is  the  latest  and  largest  tint 
has  been  put  up  for  electric  light  purpose  I: 
has  a capacity  nearly  double  that  of  anv  other «u 
tion,  having  accommodations  for  engines  of  >•. 
horse-power,  and  dynamos  for  70,000  lights.  It 
was  built  upon  the  most  approved  plan,  wire  the 
aid  of  the  experience  gained  with  former  stati  m- 
It  is  fire-proof,  and  very  substantial,  and  i*  the 
best  arranged  station  in  the  city.  The 
from  each  machine  are  led  to  switches  pl*<-»: 
on  the  wall,  which  can  be  seen  in  the  bwckgr-uv. 
of  the  picture,  and  above  these  are  metres  »ii 
show  constantly  the  amount  of  current  belt: 
supplied  over  each  wire.  All  of  the  electric, 
generated  here  is  carried  down  to  the  centre 
the  city  in  comparatively  small  wires  overs 
built  line  of  poles  five  miles  long.  From  dm 
line,  part' of  which  is  shown  in  Fig.  18,the  trm- 
are  turned  off  at  convenient  corners,  and  carrie 
across  town  on  other  poles  to  the  terminals  of  the 
subways,  where  they  are  connected  to  the  cor 
responding  cables  underground,  which  in  turn  nr- 
connected  by  branches  to  numerous  theatiw  m: 
stores.  A great  many  public  places  are  Hgi  lei 
from  these  wires,  the  current  which  can  beer 
ried  by  each  one  of  them,  when  transformed  i f 
the  converters  into  currents  of  low  pressure,  be- 
ing sufficient  to  light  a large  number  of  lamps 

To  show  the  arrangement  of  the  rest  of  tie 
system,  we  illustrate  the  appliances  as  used  in  > 
well-known  theatre  in  Twenty-third  Street,  where 
fourteen  hundred  lights  are  supplied  by  conven- 
ers through  two  slender  wires  which  run  sit 
miles  from  the  station.  The  wires,  after  pas-in; 
through  the  subways  from  the  pole  lines  to  the 
theatre,  are  connected  to  five  converters  of  the 
largest  size,  which  are  placed  in  the  basemen 
of  the  building,  as  shown  in  Fig.  18. 

The  wires  come  in  at  the  right  of  the  picture 
through  the  wall  of  the  vault  from  the  sub™ 
They  are  carried  horizontally  along  the  wall  to  ti  e 
left,  and  after  passing  through  a large  switch, h* 
which  they  may.  be  interrupted  and  the  entire 
current  cut  off  from  the  theatre,  they  are  tapped 
by  branch  wires,  which  supply  the  primary  coils 
of  the  five  powerful  converters  seen  inthecon 


* It  shon’4  be  stated  that  the  claims  urged  on  lie- 

half  of  various  patents  for  the  alternating  current  pe 
tern  as  applied  to  electric  licltting  are  still  under  si- 
judication  by  the  courts.  Judge  Colt,  of  Boston.  • r 
already  decided  that  the  Ganlatd  & Gibbs  paten'. I ! 
liy  tile  W eslinghonse  Company,  does  not  atfect  the  u-e 
of  tiie  Slattery  apparatus  in  the  United  States^  ; 
is  now  pending  in  the  United  Slates  District  Conn  "t 
Indiana  to  lest  tile  question  w hether  the  Slattery  P’l- 
ent  does  not  cover  all  forms  of  the  present  alienwt".- 
enrrent  svstetn  for  electric  lighting.  The  piatnitli : 
the  suit  is  the  Fort  Wayne  Jeuney  Electric  Light  era; 
puny,  and  the  defendant  is  tiie  Evansville  Ga* 
Electric  Light  Compnnv,  which  uses  the  Weslinetiou* 
alternating  curt  cut  system.—  En.  Haepm’s  Wiixin 
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vcrter  room.  These  are  on  tho  same  principle 
as  the  one  described  with  the  diagram  Fig.  14. 

The  house  wires,  connected  with  the  secondary 
coils,  are  carried  upstairs  to  a large  switch-board 
on  the  stage  at  one  side  of  the  proscenium  arch. 
The  wires  from  the  lights  in  all  parts  of  the 
house  are  run  separately  to  this  point,  and  are 
here  controlled  by  switches  placed  within  reach 
of  the  gas-man,  that  name  being  given  in  theatres 
to  the  man  who  attends  the  lights,  whether  they 
be  gas  or  electric.  A part  of  the  lights,  which 
sometimes  require  to  be  lowered  gradually,  such 
as  the  foot-lights,  etc.,  are  provided  with  regula- 
tors, by  which  the  amount  of  current  passing  to 
the  lamps  may  be  controlled.  These  are  placed 
beside  the  other  switches  at  the  right  in  the  view, 
and  tiie  whole  makes  an  imposing  but  simple  ar- 
ray of  cranks  and  levers.  The  “ gas-man,”  stand- 
ing at  the  lamp-regulator  hoard,  a view  of  which  is 
given  in  Fig.  20,  has  perfect  and  instantaneous 
control  of  every  light  in  the  building,  whether  in 
the  auditorium  or  on  the  stage,  in  the  flies  or  in 
the  dressing-rooms.  • These  iiglus  arc  very  con- 
venient for  theatrical  people,  because  they  can 
he  turned  on  instantly  without  the  aid  of  a torch. 
They  do  not  produce  enough  heat  to  cause  dis- 
comfort in  warm  weather,  and  being  sealed  in 
glass  globes,  they  cannot  vitiate  the  air  nor  set 
fire  to  inflammable  materials  on  the  stage.  One 
of  these  incandescent  lamps,  though  it  be  covered 
with  highly  combustible  material,  such  as  finely 
divided  cotton  saturated  with  turpentine  or  gas- 
oline, will  set  nothing  on  fire,  even  if  the  glass 
globe  is  broken  off. 

The  faculty  of  furnishing  independent  currents 
of  all  kinds  and  sizes  gives  the  alternating  cur- 
rent a very  large  field  of  usefulness,  and  although 
a great  deal  has  already  been  done  with  it,  its 
development  has  probably  hardly  commenced. 

One  of  the  successes  which  have  been  brought 
about  by  the  converter,  and  which  was  impractica- 
ble until  the  alternating  current  was  invented,  is 
electric  welding,  which  requires  a current  of  the 
greatest  quantity,  sufficient  to  heat  bars  of  ail 
sizes  to  a welding  heat,  but  which  may  be  so  low 
in  pressure  that  it  is  almost  imperceptible.  Such 
a current,  though  not  representing  much  power, 
because  it  has  little  pressure,  could  not  be  pro- 
duced by  a dynamo  of  any  practicable  size,  since 
the  current  would  heat  the  dynamo  in  passing 
through  it.  But  with  a small  converter  the  cur- 
rent of  nn  ordinary  dynamo  or  an  electric-light 
circuit  is  easily  changed  into  another  of  suitably 
increased  volume  and  lowered  pressure.  The 
secondary  coil  of  coarse  wire,  represented  by  the 
heavy  spiral  in  the  diagram  Fig.  14,  is  exchanged 
for  a still  coarser  coil  formed  of  a huge  bar  of 
copper,  which,  owing  to  its  greater  size,  makes 
correspondingly  fewer  turns  around  the  magnet. 
The  large  size  of  the  bar  permits  the  low-press- 
ure current  generated  in  it  bv  the  alternations 
of  the  main  coil  to  be  of  enormous  volume.  The 
ends  of  this  bar  are  attached  to  two  vises,  which 
serve  to  clamp  the  two  pieces  of  metal  which  are 
to  be  welded  together.  The  parts  to  be  united 
are  clamped  in  these  vises  with  their  ends  in 
contact,  and  when  the  current  is  turned  on,  it 
passes  from  the  coil  to  these  parts,  and  heats 
them  instantly  to  a white  heat  at  the  point  where 
they  are  in  contact  with  each  other,  producing  a 
perfect  weld. 

The  heat  is  concentrated  at  exactly  the  point 
desired,  because  the  contact  of  the  pieces  is  not 
as  perfect  for  carrying  the  current  as  are  the 
continuous  portions  of  each  piece,  ami  conse- 
quently the  current  finds  a greater  resistance  at 
this  point,  and  produces  its  heat  here.  After 
being  welded  by  this  process  the  pieces  are  much 
cleaner  than  when  welded  in  a furnace,  because 
the  operation  is  completed  so  quickly  that  the 
metal  does  not  have  time  to  scale. 

THE  CONSTRUCTION  OF  THE  LINES. 

The  consumption  of  electricity  having  become 
very  great,  the  work  of  obtaining  the  neeessary 
rights  of  way  and  maintaining  lines  for  carrying 
the  current  to  the  consumers  is  now  absorbing 
the  attention  of  electrical  managers.  This  is 
most  difficult  in  crowded  cities,  and  is  in  some 
places,  notably  New  York,  where  a long  narrow 
territory  is  covered  by  many  distinct  sets  of 
wires,  the  only  department  of  the  business  which 
is  uncertain,  and  cannot  be  definitely  planned  or 
estimated  in  advance. 

To  appreciate  the  situation  as  met  in  New 
York  and  elsewhere,  for  that  it  is  not  peculiar 
to  us  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  other  cities  are 
closely  watching  our  treatment  of  the  wire  ques- 
tion, it  is  necessary  to  have  some  idea  of  the 
amount  of  wires  in  use,  the. necessity  of  protect- 
ing some  of  them,  and  the  probable  increase  of 
each  group  in  the  future,  in  the  ordinary  growth 
of  business. 

The  wires  of  the  Fire  Department  are  first  in 
extent  and  importance.  They  cover  practically 
every  street  in  the  city,  and  serve  to  connect  a 
thousand  signal  boxes  to  one  central  building— 
Fire  Head-quarters — besides  furnishing  connec- 
tion back  from  this  building  to  the  houses  of  the 
fire  companies,  of  which  there  are  over  one  hun- 
dred. The  necessity  of  preserving  this  net-work 
of  wires  from  interruption,  to  prevent  the  danger 
of  failure  to  receive  alarms  of  fire,  is  self-evident. 
That  it  is  not  lost  sight  of  is  shown  by  the  fact 
that  all  legislation  upon  the  subject  of  wires  has 
left  the  management  of  the  Fire  Department  lines 
solely  within  the  control  of  their  own  department, 
and  exempt  from  any  other  regulation. 

The  lines  of  the  telephone  company  connect 
with  about  eight  thousand  subscribers,  and  are 
therefore  far  more  numerous  than  any  others, 
though  not  of  such  imperativeimportance  as  those 
of  the  Fire  Department.  They  are,  like  all  the 
commercial  classes,  subject  to  official  regulation. 

The  wires  of  the  telegraph  company  are  next 
in  number,  but  do  not  occupy  as  many  of  the 
streets,  for  the  reason  that  they  run  together  in 
numbers  over  single  routes,  which  are  more  or 
less  direct,  to  the  city  limits,  where  they  connect 


with  lines  beyond.  The  same  company  operates 
also  a quantity  of  wires  which  are  more  scat- 
tering, like  tiie  telephone  and  fire  wires,  for  con- 
necting with  various  buildings  to  operate  stock 
telegraph  printers  or  “ tickers,”  for  the  distribu- 
tion of  observatory  time,  and  special  local  wires 
for  the  private  use  of  individuals. 

A comparatively  small  system  of  wires  is  main- 
tained by  the  Police  Department  for  their  use  in 
communicating  from  tiie  station-houses  to  head- 
quarters. 

These,  together  with  a quantity  of  wire  run 
by  about  twenty  minor  companies,  such  as  the 
District  Messenger,  the  Burglar  Alarm,  the  Au- 
tomatic Fire  Alarm,  the  Liverv  Stable  Calls,  etc., 
make  up  the  total  of  wires  for  signalling,  which 
probably  aggregates  about  fifty  thousand  miles. 

The  wires  of  all  the  electric-light  companies 
combined,  which  constitute  the  opposite  class, 
aggregate  something  less  than  one  thousand  miles, 
probably  about  niue  hundred,  according  to  the 
best  statistics. 

The  signalling  wires  are  very  much  alike  as  a 
class  compared  with  the  electric-light  wires,  be- 
ing small,  aud  usually  made  of  iron,  while  the 
electric-light  wires  are  large,  and  always  of  cop- 
per. The  former  carry  weak  currents,  which  are 
not  dangerous,  and  are  usually  not  provided  with 
covering,  while  the  latter  carry  very  heavy  cur- 
rents, and  are  always  insulated,  or  at  leust  kept 
from  coming  into  contact  witli  each  other  and 
with  the  smaller  wires  by  a wrapping  of  some 
kind.  The  difference  between  the  two  classes 
(of  electric-light  and  signalling  wires)  is  there- 
fore very  great,  and  is  an  important  factor  in  tho 
problem  of  the  disposition  of  wires.  Electrically, 
the  only  danger  from  the  signalling  wires  lies  in 
the  fact  that  they  may  eoine  in  contact  with  an 
electric-light  wire,  and  cause  trouble  by  carrying 
the  current  to  some  unexpected  point.  In  such 
case  the  misplaced  wire  which  has  fallen  against 
the  electric-light  circuit  is  called,  in  the  language 
of  the  line-man,  a “ foreign  wire.”  To  the  elec- 
tric-light companies  there  are  fifty  thousand  miles 
of  foreign  wires  that  their  own  lines  must  be  kept 
clear  of,  and  consequently  their  chief  interest  in 
this  class  lies  in  the  fact  that  they  mustfeo  con- 
struct their  own  ns  to  keep  them  as  safe  as  pos- 
sible from  danger  of  contact  with  the  foreigners. 
As  there  are  only  five  hundred  and  sixty  miles 
of  streets  in  the  city,  the  average  number  of  these 
small  wires  for  each  street  must  be  considerable. 
To  make  the  daliger  of  accidental  contact  as  re- 
mote as  possible,  the  practice  in  the  construction 
of  electric-light  circuits  has  been  to  place  them 
on  the  side  of  the  street  which  is  unoccupied  by 
the  other  wires.  But,  with  the  rapid  growth  of 
business,  the  telephone  and  telegraph  wires  very 
soon  occupied  both  sides  of  the  streets  in  most 
places.  And  as  eiectric-light  wires  had  to  be  run 
to  meet  the  demands  of  the  public,  the  streets 
were  gradually  occupied  on  both  sides  by  signal- 
ling and  electric-light  wires  mixed.  This  of 
course  rendered  interference  possible,  and  nu- 
merous cases  of  serious  trouble  followed. 

With  business  increasing  rapidly,  and  without 
any  combined  systematic  arrangement  of  wires, 
something  had  to  be  done,  and  laws  wore  passed 
placing  the  whole  matter  in  charge  of  the  Sub- 
way Commission,  afterward  the  “Board  of  Elec- 
trical Control.”  This  board,  after  offering  for 
some  time  to  allow  the  various  companies  who 
operate  wires  to  lay  conduits  themselves  in  which 
to  place  their  wires  underground,  decided  to  have 
the  subways  built  by  a company,  who  should  rent 
the  ducts  to  all  alike.  This  Electrical  Subway 
Company  agreed  to  build  all  the  ducts  that  should 
be  needed  by  each  of  the  other  companies.  After 
trying  several  methods  of  construction,  they  adopt- 
ed the  simplest  as  the  best,  and  now  make  all  sub- 
ways of  common  iron  pipe,  about  three  inches  in 
diameter,  laid  side  by  side  in  numbers,  and  imbed- 
ded in  concrete.  These  tubes  are  run  into  square 
brick  man-holes  built  at  each  street  intersection. 
For  wires  which  require  connections  at  every  build- 
ing a separate  conduit  is  laid  on  top  of  the  other, 
terminating  at  the  same  man-holes.  This  dis- 
tributing duct  is  built  of  cast-iron  shells,  or  boxes, 
joined  together  in  one  continuous  flat  tube  known 
as  the  Johnstone  conduit,  the  advantage  of  the 
boxes  being  that  a side  or  panel  may  be  taken 
out  at  any  point  where  connections  are  to  be  made, 
and  the  wires  which  have  already  been  drawn  into 
the  duct  may  be  reached  and  connected  to,  after 
which  a new  panel,  having  a neck  or  opening  in 
it,  is  put  on  in  place  of  tiie  one  taken  off.  This 
neck  is  fitted  with  a blanching  pipe  to  carry  tiie 
branch  wires.  To  protect  the  wires  in  the  main 
subway  from  each  other  as  much  as  possible  they 
are  drawn  into  the  separate  tubes  forming  the 
conduit,  and  for  the  two  distinct  classes  of  wires 
— namely,  electric  lighting  and  signalling — two 
entirely  different  subways  are  built  on  opposite 
sides  of  the  street,  following  the  same  policy 
which  led  to  the  construction  of  overhead  wires 
on  opposite  sides  of  the  streets.  All  of  these 
subways  have  been  perfectly  successful  so  far. 
The  only  trouble  remaining  which  is  not  entirely 
disposed  of  is  that  caused  by  explosions  in  them 
of  illuminating  gas,  which  has  in  several  cases 
torn  up  the  pavements,  and  been  a source  of  dan- 
ger  to  pedestrians.  But  while  this  is  far  from 
satisfactory,  it  is  not  new,  and  is  not  in  any  sense 
aseribable,  as  is  sometimes  supposed,  to  the  fact 
that  th#  subways  arc  electrical.  There  have  been 
ten  explosions  of  gas  in  these  conduits,  but  in  no 
case  was  there  any  wire  in  use,  and  the  ignition 
of  the  gas  cannot  possibly  be  ascribed  to  them. 
There  is  nothing  unusual  in  such  explosions,  a 
large  number  of  the  same  character  having  oc- 
curred in  the  sewers  without  the  cause  being  as- 
certained. One  of  these,  which  occurred  atiout 
twenty  years  ago,  is  a little  more  conspicuous 
than  others.  It  took  place  in  the  sewer  in  Forty- 
second  Street,  tearing  off  in  succession  the  covers 
of  seven  man-holes  between  Fifth  and  Seventh 
avenues,  a distance  of  about  one-quarter  of  a 
mile,  as  the  explosion  advanced  in  that  direction. 
While  the  cause  of  the  ignition  of  the  gas  in  the 


subways  has  not  been  ascertained,  the  fact  has 
been  settled  that  the  explosive  in  every  case  was 
street  gas,  which  percolates  through  the  walls  of 
the  man-holes  from  the  surrounding  earth,  which 
is  saturated  by  leakage  from  the  gas-pipes.  To 
stop  its  ingress  tho  plan  has  beeii  hit  upon  of 
using  a blower  on  the  subways  to  keep  the  air  in 
the  conduits  at  a slight  pressure,  so  that  instead 
of  the  gas  leaking  in,  the  tendency  to  leakage  is 
outward,  so  that  the  advance  of  the  gas  from  the 
outside  is  checked,  and  the  tubes  are  kept  tilled 
with  fresh  air.  This  has  been  found  successful, 
and  though  as  little  as  four  per  cent,  of  gas  mixed 
with  air  will  cause  an  explosion,  this  use  of  blow- 
ers prevents  it,  and  there  have  been  none  where 
they  have  been  in  use.  That  tiie  prevention  is 
due  to  the  blowers  is  proven  by  the  fact  that  the 
last  serious  explosion,  which  occurred  near  the 
Fifth  Avenue  Hotel,  took  place  within  a few  hours 
after  the  pressure  which  had  been  in  use  in  that 
subway  for  some  time  was  taken  off  temporarily. 

The  conduits  for  telegraph  and  telephone  wires 
are  more  advanced  than  those  for  electric  light- 
ing, both  in  the  number  that  have  been  laid  and 
iu  the  amount  of  wires  placed  in  them.  This 
is  owing  to  their  practicability  for  this  class  of 
conductors  having  been  demonstrated  earlier. 
There  are  now  about  eight  thousand  miles  of 
wires  in  these  conduits,  which,  with  their  branches, 
extend  from  the  Battery  to  Central  Park,  covering 
an  area  five  miles  long  by  one  mile  wide. 

In  placing  lines  iu  the  subways,  the  wire,  made 
up  in  a cable,  is  brought  to  tiie  spot  on  large 
reels.  It  is  then  cut  up  into  lengths  sufficient  to 
reach  through  the  tubes  from  one  man  hole  to 
the  next,  and  drawn  in  piece  by  piece  from  each 
man-hole  to  the  succeeding  one.  The  friction  iu 
the  tubes  is  so  great  that  it  would  be  difficult  to 
draw  iu  a piece  longer  than  the  distance  between 
the  man-holes,  so  it  is  drawn  iu  in  these  short 
lengths  of  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  feet.  We 
give  an  illustration  of  the  operation  of  drawing 
electric-light  cables  in  at  one  of  tiie  man  holes. 
The  cables  in  every  case  have  a lead  pipe  cover- 
ing outside  the  proper  insulation  of  the  wires,  to 
protect  them  from  damage  from  water,  rough 
handling,  etc.  They  arc  being  drawn  iu  four  at 
a time,  in  order  to  completely  till  the  duet  at  one 
drawing;  as,  if  this  were  not  done,  spaces  would 
be  left  in  the  tube  which  could  not  be  utilized 
afterward,  been  use  the  cables  already  in  place 
would  be  slightly  crooked,  and  would  require  that 
the  last  cable  should  bend  frequently,  iu  order 
to  pass  around  the  others  as  it  was  drawn  in.  A 
cable  could  not  be  forced  in  under  these  circum- 
stances. The  cables  on  the  four  reels  are  paid 
off  uniformly,  and  form  a bundle  which  is  drawn 
in  by  a rope  passing  through  the  duct  and  oper- 
ated by  a windlass  at  the  next  man  hole.  The 
several  cables  are  often  painted  different  colors 
as  they  pass  in,  to  enable  them  to  be  distinguish- 
ed at  any  point  without  testing.  The  cables  from 
which  connections  to  buildings  may  be  required 
are  laid  in  the  duets  of  the  sectional  Johnstone 
conduit  described  before,  which  is  usually  placed 
on  top  of  the  main  conduit.  This  duct  is  after- 
ward opened  at  the  proper  place,  and  the  desired 
one  of  the  cables  within  is  connected  to  another 
piece  of  cable  which  is  laid  in  a pipe  under  the 
gutter  and  sidewalk  across  to  the  cellar  of  the 
building.  Our  figure,  Fig.  22,  which  was  taken 
from  a photograph,  shows  the  operation  of  mak- 
ing a branch  connection  from  the  cable  iu  one  of 
these  distributing  conduits  to  the  short  piece 
which  is  to  branch  off  aud  extend  into  the  build- 
ing. One  of  the  top  panels  or  covers  of  the  duct 
is  removed,  exposing  all  of  the  cables  which  pass 
through.  The  splicer  pick  out  the  desired  main 
cable,  cuts  off  the  lead  covering  at  a convenient 
point,  and  after  removing  the  insulation  and 
splicing  the  bared  wire  to  the  end  of  the  wire 
of  the  branch  cable,  which  lias  been  similarly 
treated,  wraps  a tape  of  adhesive  insulation  over 
the  joint,  covering  the  bared  parts  of  the  wires 
in  place  of  the  insulation  which  was  removed, 
taking  care  to  make  it  attach  itself  to  the  ends 
of  the  insulation  remaining  on  the  main  and 
branch  cables.  After  this  he  takes  a short 
piece  of  lead  pipe  which  had  been  split  so  as  to 
slip  over  the  jointed  cables,  and  after  putting  it 
in  position,  solders  up  the  slit,  and  also  solders 
it  to  the  lead  coverings  of  the  main  and  brunch 
cables,  making  “plumbers’  wipe-joints,”  similar 
to  those  used  on  water-pipes.  The  same  kind  of 
completely  covered  joint  is  used  in  the  man-holes 
at  street  corners  for  connecting  ends  of  sections 
of  the  cable.  When  finished,  the  entire  line  of 
cable  and  its  branches  are  completely  enclosed 
and  protected  from  any  amount  of  water,  should 
it  get  into  the  subways,  and  from  all  other  de- 
structive influences. 

All  of  the  cables  laid  for  electric  lighting  are 
tested  every  day,  and  reports  of  tiie  tests  are  filed 
with  the  proper  officer. 

At  the  places  where  the  subway  routes  termi- 
nate, the  cables  from  underground  are  connected 
with  the  overhead  wires  by  being  run  through  a 
tube  to  the  nearest  pole  of  the  old  aerial  lines, 
and  the  routes  of  the  circuits  are  completed 
through  these  overload  wires.  The  poles  at 
which  overhead  and  underground  lines  meet  are 
called  “ terminal”  poles.  The  cables,  after  leav- 
ing tiie  ground  at  the  foot  of  the  pole  and  run- 
ning up  the  tube,  are  connected  to  the  corre- 
sponding overhead  wires  by  means  of  small 
clamps,  which  arc  at  the  same  time  arranged  so 
ns  to  protect  the  cables  from  lightning.  The 
clamps  and  connections  are  covered  with  small 
tin  boxes  to  protect  them  and  the  upper  ends 
of  the  cahles  from  the  weather.  This  matter  of 
covering  the  ends  of  cables  is  of  great  impor- 
tance, since  the  ends  are  the  only  places  where 
they  cannot  be  protected  from  moisture  bv  the 
complete  lead  covering  with  soldered  joiuts. 
We  give  a view  of  a “terminal”  pole  at  Broad- 
way and  Thirtieth  Street,  Fig.  28,  which  lias  upon 
it  a number  of  cables  connected  to  overhead  lines. 
The  pole  has  been  drawn  over  by  the  weight  of 
the  wires  which  was  thrown  on  one  9ide  of  it 


when,  in  clearing  Broadway,  all  the  wires  were 
cut  away  from  its  other  side.  Tho  protectors 
mentioned  may  be  seen  at  the  ends  of  each  of 
the  cables  which  run  up  the  pole  out  of  the  ground. 
The  circuits  which  supply  the  lights,  shown  in 
Fig.  24,  connect  from  the  underground  to  the 
overhead  wires  at  this  pole,  from  which  they  run 
overhead  straight  across  town  away  from  tiie 
subway  district. 

The  removal  of  the  wires  from  overhead  to 
the  subways  has  greatly  improved  the  appear- 
ance of  the  streets,  and  has  added  to  the  neatness 
and  beauty  of  such  street  lights  as  have  been 
reconnected  underground.  We  give  a view  of 
some  lamps  which  are  connected  by  underground 
wires  in  the  manner  already  described.  These 
lights  are  free  from  all  overhead  wires,  so  that 
the  view  is  clear  on  all  sides,  and  being  mounted 
on  ornamental  posts,  they  are  much  more  attrac- 
tive than  usual.  The  picture  is  taken  at  a point 
on  Broadway  about  opposite  Fulmer's  Theatre, 
where  there  are  a number  of  lights,  making  tho 
scene  brilliant  at  night. 

Though  subways  are  being  built  as  fast  as  pos- 
sible, and  the  wires  overhead  are  being  placed  in 
them  as  soon  as  they  are  ready  for  occupancy,  it 
will  be  a long  time  before  they  can  be  provided 
in  every  street.  Meanwhile  some  more  systematic 
plan  should  be  adopted  for  laying  out  the  routes 
of  such  wires  as  must  remain  for  the  present  on 
poles.  By  an  orderly  and  semi-ornamental  con- 
struction, the  more  important  wires  can  easily  be 
provided  for  without  being  as  unsightly  and  dan- 
gerous os  they  are  at  present.  If  the  electrical 
companies  had  long  ago  given  this  the  attention 
which  it  deserves,  they  would  not  have  evoked 
against  themselves  the  strong  public  feeling 
which  exists  at  present,  and  would  probably  not 
have  been  put  to  as  much  inconvenience  aud 
expense  as  that  to  which  they  are  now  subjected. 

Up  to  the  present  time  tiie  mere  fact  that 
electrical  wires  are  out  of  reach  overhead  seems 
to  have  freed  them  from  any  kind  of  official  regu- 
lation. Streets  were  pre-empted  and  rights  of 
way  were  secured  and  occupied  by  different 
classes  of  wires  in  confusion,  without  any  regard 
to  good  arrangement  or  such  disposition  of  them 
as  would  accommodate  the  largest  number  of 
wires  with  the  least  confusion  and  the  greatest 
safety.  This  was  partly  owing  to  the  rapid 
growth  of  the  business,  and  partly  to  the  string- 
ing of  wires,  in  the  absence  of  any  restraint,  in 
numerous  streets  that  were  not  occupied,  to  pre- 
vent other  lines  being  built  through  the  same 
territory.  Then  when  other  kinds  of  wires  were 
needed  they  were  put  up  through  the  same  streets 
on  separate  poles  under  and  over  those  first  placed 
there.  This  process  resulted  finally  in  tiie  pres- 
ence of  two,  three,  and  in  some  cases  four  separate 
sets  of  poles  on  the  same  side  of  the  street,  car- 
rying all  kinds  of  wires,  which  were  sure  to  eotne 
in  contact  and  cause  trouble.  These  wires  should 
never  have  been  allowed  to  be  put  together  on  the 
same  side  of  the  street. 

When  no  longer  required,  these  wires  were 
seldom  removed,  owing  to  the  small  value  of  the 
material.  On  account  of  this,  and  of  the  run- 
ning of  wires  to  crowd  others  out,  a great  quan- 
tity of  unnecessary  or  “ dead  ” wires  and  poles 
were  left  after  a few  years.  We  give  a photo- 
graphic view  to  show  how  bad  this  disorder  is 
even  in  our  most  important  streets.  The  view 
is  taken  on  Broadway,  looking  north  toward  the 
corner  of  John  Street,  within  two  blocks  of  the 
City  Hall.  The  line  on  the  left-hand  side  of  the 
street  is  the  telegraph,  while  on  the  right  is  the 
telephone  route,  each  carrying  about  800  wires. 
Under  each  of  these  is  a line  of  electric-light 
poles.  There  .are  also  in  the  picture  fire-alarm, 
burglar-alarm,  police,  stock  “ ticker,”  postal-tele- 
graph and  private  wires  in  confusion.  When  the 
subject  was  agitated  with  a view  to  clearing  the 
streets,  it  was  found  that  at  least  half  of  the  one 
hundred  thousand  miles  of  wire  in  this  city  was 
unnecessary,  and  could  be  removed,  leaving  fifty 
thousand  miles  actually  in  use.  The  city  author- 
ities then  took  the  matter  up,  and  have  been 
engaged  in  removing  such  poles  and  wires  for 
about  one  year.  About  twenty-five  hundred  poles 
and  two  thousand  miles  of  wire  have  already 
been  cut  down.  And  the  inspectors  employed  in 
tracing  out  useless  wires  are  still  finding  them 
fast  enough  to  keep  the  full  force  of  men  at 
work  constantly  in  their  removal.  In  addition 
to  this  all  poles  and  wires  of  every  description 
are  cut  away  in  such  streets  ns  have  completed 
subways.  This  is  done  without  regard  to  whether 
they  are  in  use  or  not,  each  company  having  been 
given  ninety  days’  notice  to  provide  themselves 
with  the  necessary  wires  in  the  subway.  And, 
strange  to  say,  the  number  of  unnecessary  wires 
that  were  up  was  so  great  that,  with  the  exception 
of  the  electric-light  companies  and  the  telephone 
company,  who  have  lost  about  four  hundred  con- 
nections by  this  cutting,  business  has  not  been 
interfered  with.  All  the  subway  streets  are  now 
entirely  cleared  of  wires  except  tho  few  in  which 
the  Fire  Department  circuits,  which  must  not  bo 
interfered  with,  and  have  not  been  removed.  The 
wires  and  poles  after  being  cut  down  are  removed 
to  the  public  pound,  where  they  are  sold  at  auc- 
tion. We  give  a view  of  the  yard,  showing  tho 
appearance  of  two  mouths’  accumulation  (Fig.  2t>). 

In  connection  with  this  clearing  out  of  the  sub- 
way streets,  some  effort  has  been  made  to  straight- 
en the  remaining  wires  in  streets  where  they  will 
probably  remain  for  some  time,  and  to  provide  a. 
uniform  standard  of  construction,  of  which  the 
line  of  the  Manhattan  Company,  on  First  Avenue, 
Fig.  18,  is  the  model.  The  poles  of  this  line  are 
high  enough  to  carry  all  the  wires  up  out  of  tho 
wav  of  fire  ladders,  and  they  are  strong  enough 
to  carry  all  the  electric-light  wires  in  the  neigh- 
borhood,  thus  altogether  relieving  several  other 
streets  of  poles.  And  as  the  more  delicate  wire* 
of  the  telephone,  telegraph,  and  Fire  Departments* 
are  on  the  other  side  of  the  street,  there  is  tho 
minimum  danger  of  the  two  kinds  coming  m 
contact. 
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A HAZARD  OF  NEW  FORTUNES.* 

BY  WILLIAM  DEAN  HOWELLS. 

PART  THIRD. 

V. 

Rkatox  went  away  with  the  smile  on  his  face 
which  he  haif  kept  in  listening  to  Fulkerson, and 
carried  it  with  him  to  the  reception.  He  believed 
that  Alma  was  vexed  with  him  for  more  personal 
reasons  than  she  had  implied ; it  flattered  him 
that  she  should  have  resented  what  he  told  her 
of  the  Dryfooses.  She  had  scolded  him  in  their 
behalf  apparently;  but  really  because  he  had 
made  her  jealous  by  his  interest,  of  whatever 
kind,  in  some  one  else.  Wliat  followed,  had  fol- 
lowed naturally.  Unless  she  had  been  cpiite  a 
simpleton  she  could  not  have  met  his  provisional 
love-making  on  any  other  terms;  and  the  reason 
why  Beaton  chiefly  liked  Alma  Leighton  was  that 
she  was  not  a simpleton.  Even  up  in  the  coun- 
try, when  she  was  overawed  by  his  acquaintance, 
at  first,  she  was  not  very  deeply  overawed,  and  at 
times  she  was  not  overawed  at  all.  At  such  times 
she  astonished  him  by  taking  his  most  solemn  his- 
trionics with  flippant  incredulity,  ami  even  bur- 
lesquing them.  But  lie  could  see,  all  the  same, 
that  he  hail  caught  her  fancy,  and  lie  admired 
the  skill  with  which  she  punished  his  neglect 
when  they  met  in  New  York.  He  hud  really 
come  very  near  forgetting  the  Leightons;  the 
intangible  obligations  of  mutual  kindness  which 
hold  some  men  so  fast,  hung  loosely,  weakly 
upon  him;  it  would  not  have  hurt  him  to  break 
from  them  altogether;  but  when  he  recognized 
them  at  last,  he  found  that  it  strengthened  them 
indefinitely  to  have  Alma  ignore  them  so  com- 
pletely. If  she  had  been  sentimental,  or  softly 
reproachful,  that  would  have  been  the  end ; he 
could  not  have  stood  it;  he  would  have  had  to 
drop  her.  But  when  she  met  him  on  his  own 
ground,  and  obliged  him  to  be  sentimental,  the 
game  was  in  her  hands.  Beaton  laughed,  now, 
when  he  thought  of  that,  and  he  said  to  himself 
that  the  girl  had  grown  immensely  since  she  had 
come  to  New  York ; nothing  seemed  to  have  been 
lost  upon  her  ; she  must  have  kept  her  eyes  un- 
commonly wide  open.  He  noticed  that  especially 
in  their  talks  over  her  work ; she  had  profited  by 
everything  sh£  had  seen  and  heard  ; she  had  all 
of  Wetmore’s  ideas  pat ; it  amused  Beaton  to  see 
how  she  seized  every  useful  word  that  he  dropped, 
too,  and  turned  him  to  technical  account  when- 
ever she  couli}.  He  liked  that ; she  had  a great 
deal  of  talent ; there  was  no  question  of  that ; if 
she  were  a man  there  could  be  no  question  of  her 
future.  He  bfcgan  to  construct  a future  for  her; 
it  included  provision  for  himself  too;  it  was  a 
common  future,  in  which  their  lives  and  work 
were  united. 

He  was  full  of  the  glow  of  its  prosperity  when 
he  met  Margaret  Vance  at  the  reception. 

The  house  was  one  where  people  might  chat  a 
long  time  together  without  publicly  committing 
themselves  to  an  interest  in  each  other  except  such 
as  grew  out  of  each  other’s  ideas.  Miss  Vance  was 
there  because  she  united  in  her  catholic  sympa- 
thies or  ambitions  the  objects  of  the  fashionable 
people  and  of  the  (esthetic  people  who  met  there 
on  common  ground.  It  was  almost  the  only  house 
in  New  York  where  this  happened  often,  and  it 
did  not  happen  very  often  there.  It  was  a liter- 
ary house,  primarily,  with  artistic  qualifications, 
and  the  frequenters  of  it  were  mostly  authors  and 
artists ; Wetmore,  who  was  always  trying  to  fit 
everything  with  a phrase,  said  it  was  the  unfre- 
quenters who  were  fashionable.  There  was  great 
ease  there,  and  simplicity  ; and  if  there  was  not 
distinction,  it  was  not  for  want  of  distinguished 
people,  but  because  there  seeins  to  be  some  sol- 
vent in  New  York  life  that  reduces  all  men  to  a 
common  level,  that  touches  everybody  with  its 
potent  magic  and  brings  to  the  surface  the  deep- 
ly underlying  nobody.  The  effect  for  some  tem- 
peraments, for  consciousness,  for  egotism,  is  ad- 
mirable; for  curiosity,  for  hero-worship,  it  is 
rather  baffling.  It  is  the  spirit  of  the  street  trans- 
ferred to  the  drawing-room  ; ^discriminating, 
halting,  but  doubtless  finally  wholesome,  and 
witnessing  the  immensity  of  the  place,  if  not  con- 
senting to  the  grandeur  of  reputations  or  pre- 
sences. 

Beaton  now  denied  that  this  house  represented 
a salon  at  all,  in  the  old  sense;  and  he  held  that 
the  salon  was  impossible,  even  undesirable,  with 
us,  when  Miss  Vance  sighed  for  it.  At  any  rate, 
he  said  that  this  turmoil  of  coming  and  going, 
this  bubble  and  babble,  this  cackling  and  hissing 
of  conversation,  was  not  the  expression  of  any 
such  civilization  ns  had  created  the  salon.  Here, 
he  owned,  were  the  elements  of  intellectual  de- 
lightfulness, but  he  said  their  assemblage  in  such 
quantity  alone  denied  the  salon ; the*  e was  too 
much  of  a good  thing.  The  French  word  implied 
a long  evening  of  general  talk  among  the  guests, 
crowned  with  a little  chicken  at  supper,  ending 
at  cock-crow.  Here  was  tea,  with  milk  or  with 
lemon — baths  of  it — and  claret-cup  for  the  hardier 
spirits  throughout  the  evening.  It  was  very  nice, 
very  pleasant,  but  it  was  not  the  little  chicken — 
not  the  salon.  In  fact,  he  affirmed,  the  salon  de- 
scended from  above,  out  of  the  great  world,  ami 
included  the  aesthetic  world  in  it.  But  our  great 
world,  the  rich  people,  were  stupid,  with  no 
wish  to  be  otherw  ise  ; they  were  not  even  curious 
about  authors  and  artists.  Beaton  fancied  him- 
self speaking  impartially,  and  so  he  allowed  him- 
self to  speak  bitterly ; he  said  that  in  no  other 
city  in  the  world,  except  Vienna,  perhaps,  were 
such  people  so  little  a part  of  society. 

“It  isn’t  altogether  the  rich  people’s  fault,” 
said  Margaret;  and  she  spoke  impartially,  too. 
“ I don’t  believe  that  the  literary  men  and  the 
artists  would  like  a salon  licit  descended  to  them. 
Madame  Geoffriu  you  know,  very  plebeian  ; her 
husband  was  a business  man  of  some  sort.” 
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“ He  would  have  been  a howling  swell  in  New 
York,”  said  Beaton,  still  impartially. 

Wetmore  came  up  to  their  corner,  with  a scroll 
of  bread  and  butter  in  one  hand  and  a cup  of  tea 
in  the  other.  Large  and  fat,  and  clean  shaven, 
he  looked  like  a monk  in  evening  dress. 

“ We  were  talking  about  salons,”  said  Margaret. 

“ Why  don’t  you  open  a saloon  yourself  ?”  ask- 
ed Wetmore,  breathing  thickly  from  the  anxiety 
of  getting  through  the  crowd  without  spilling  his 
tea. 

“ Like  poor  Lady  Barbcrina  Lemon  ?”  said  the 
girl,  with  a laugh.  “ Wbat  a good  story ! That 
idea  of  a woman  who  couldn’t  be  interested  in 
any  of  the  arts  because  she  was  socially  and  tra- 
ditionally the  material  of  them ! We  can  never 
reach  that  height  of  nonchalauce  in  this  coun- 
try.” 

“Not  if  we  tried  seriously?”  suggested  the 
painter.  “I’ve  an  idea  that  if  the  Americans 
ever  gave  their  minds  to  that  sort  of  thing,  they 
could  take  the  palm  — or  the  cake,  as  Beaton 
here  would  say — just  as  they  do  in  everything 
else.  When  we  do  have  an  aristocracy,  it  will 
he  an  aristocracy  that  will  go  ahead  of  anything 
the  world  has  ever  seen.  Why  don’t  somebody 
make  a beginning,  and  go  in  openly  for  an  an- 
cestry, and  a lower  middle  class,  and  an  heredi- 
tary legislature,  and  all  the  rest  ? We’ve  got  liv- 
eries, and  crests,  and  palaces,  and  caste  feeling. 
We’re  all  right  as  far  as  we’ve  gone,  and  we’ve 
got  the  money  to  go  any  length.” 

“ Like  your  natural-gas  man,  Mr.  Beaton,”  said 
the  girl,  with  a smiling  glance  round  at  him. 

“Ah!”  said  Wetmore,  stirring  his  tea,  “has 
Beaton  got  a natural-ga9  man  ?” 

“ My  natural-gas  man,”  said  Beaton,  ignoring 
Wetmore’s  question,  “doesn’t  know  how  to  live 
in  his  palace  vet,  and  I doubt  if  he  has  any  caste 
feeling.  I fancy  his  family  believe  themselves 
victims  of  it.  They  say — one  of  the  young  ladies 
does  — that  she  never  saw’  such  an  unsociable 
place  as  New  York  ; nobody  calls.” 

“That’s  good!”  said  Wetmore.  “I  suppose 
they’re  all  ready  for  company  too:  good  cook, 
furniture,  servants,  carriages  ?” 

“ Galore,”  said  Beaton. 

“ Well,  that’s  too  had.  There’s  a chance  for 
you.  Miss  Vance.  Doesn’t  your  philanthropy  em- 
brace the  socially  destitute  as  well  as  the  finan- 
cially ? Just  think  of  a family  like  that,  without 
a friend,  in  a great  city ! I should  think  common 
charity  had  a duty,  there — not  to  mention  the  un- 
common.” 

He  distinguished  that  kind  as  Margaret’s  by  a 
glance  of  ironical  deference.  She  had  a repute 
for  good  works  which  was  out  of  proportion  to 
the  works,  as  it  always  is,  but  she  was  really 
active  in  that  wav,  under  the  vague  obligation, 
which  we  now  all  feel,  to  be  helpful.  Site  was 
of  the  church  which  seems  to  have  found  a re- 
version to  the  imposing  ritual  of  the  past  the 
way  back  to  the  early  ideals  of  Christian  brother- 
hood. 

“ Oh,  they  seem  to  have  Mr.  Beaton,”  Margaret 
answered,  and  Beaton  felt  obscurely  flattered  by 
her  reference  to  his  patronage  of  the  Dryfooses. 

He  explained  to  Wetmore,  “They  have  me  be- 
cause they  partly  own  me.  Drvfoos  is  Fulker- 
son’s financial  backer  in  Every  Other  Week." 

“Is  that  so?  Well,  that’s  interesting,  too. 
Aren’t  you  rather  astonished,  Miss  Vance,  to  see 
what  a pretty  thing  Beaton  is  making  of  that 
magazine  of  his  ?” 

“ Oh,”  said  Margaret,  “ it’s  so  very  nice,  every 
way ; it  makes  you  feel  as  if  you  did  have  a 
country,  after  all.  It’s  as  chic — that  detestable 
little  word  ! — as  those  new  French  books.” 

“ Beaton  modelled  it  on  them.  But  you  mustn’t 
suppose  he  does  everything  about  Every  Other 
Week;  he’d  like  you  to.  Beaton,  you  haven’t 
come  np  to  that  cover  of  your  first  number, 
since.  That  was  the  design  of  one  of  my  pupils, 
Miss  Vance — a little  girl  that  Beaton  discovered 
down  in  New  Hampshire  last  summer.” 

“ The  one  I told  you  of,”  said  Beaton  to  Mar- 
garet. 

“ Oh  yes.  And  have  you  great  hopes  of  her, 
Mr.  Wetmore  ?” 

“ She  seems  to  have  more  love  of  it  and  knack 
for  it  than  any  one  of  her  sex  I’ve  seen  yet.  It 
really  looks  like  a case  of  art  for  art’s  sake,  at 
times.  But  you  can’t  tell.  They’re  liable  to  get 
married  at  any  moment,  you  know.  Look  here, 
Beaton,  when  your  natural-gas  man  gets  to  the 
picture-buying  stage  in  his  development,  just  re- 
meinhef  your  old  friends,  will  you?  You  know, 
Miss  Vance,  those  new  fellows  have  their  regular 
stages.  They  never  know  what  to  do  with  their 
money,  but  they  find  out  that  people  buy  pictures, 
at  one  point.  They  shut  your  things  up  in  their 
houses  where  nobody  comes;  and  after  a while 
they  overeat  themselves — they  don’t  know  what 
else  to  do — and  die  of  apoplexy,  and  leave  your 
pictures  to  a gallery,  and  then  they  see  the  light. 
It’s  slow,  but  it’s  pretty  sure.  Well,  I see  Bea- 
ton isn’t  going  to  move  on,  as  he  ought  to  do ; 
and  so  I must.  He  always  teas  an  unconvention- 
al creature.” 

Wetmore  went  awnv,  but  Beaton  remained,  and 
he  outstayed  several  other  people  who  came  up 
to  speak  to  Miss  Vance.  She  was  interested  in 
everybody,  and  she  iiked  the  tnlk  of  these  clever 
literary,  artistic,  clerical,  even  theatrical  people, 
and  she  liked  the  sort  of  court  with  which  they 
recognized  her  fashion  as  well  as  her  cleverness; 
it  was  very  pleasant  to  be  treated  intellectually 
as  if  she  were  one  of  themselves,  and  socially  as 
if  she  were  not  habitually  the  same,  but  a sort  of 
guest  in  Bohemia,  a distinguished  stranger.  If 
it  was  Arcadia  rather  than  Bohemia,  still  she  felt 
her  quality  of  distinguished  stranger.  The  flat- 
tery of  it  touched  her  fancy, and  not  her  vanity; 
she  had  very  little  vanity.  Beaton’s  devotion  made 
t*e  same  sort  of  appeal ; it  was  not  so  much  that 
she  liked  him  as  she  liked  being  the  object  of  his 
admiration.  She  was  a girl  of  genuine  sympathies, 
intellectual  rather  than  sentimental.  In  fact  she 
was  an  intellectual  person,  whom  qualities  of  the 
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heart  saved  from  being  disagreeable,  as  they  saved 
her  on  the  other  hand  from  being  worldly  or  cruel 
in  her  fashionableness.  She  had  read  a great  many 
books,  and  had  ideas  about  them,  quite  coura- 
geous and  original  ideas ; she  kuew  about  pic- 
tures— she  hail  been  in  Wetmore’s  class ; she  was 
fond  of  music;  she  was  willing  to  understand 
even  politics ; in  Boston  she  might  have  been 
agnostic,  but  in  New  York  she  was  sincerely  re- 
ligious ; she  was  very  accomplished,  and  perhaps 
it  was  her  goodness  that  prevented  her  feeling 
what  was  not  best  in  Beaton. 

“ Do  you  think,’’  she  said,  after  the  retreat  of 
one  of  the  comers  anil  goers  left  her  alone  with 
him  again,  “ that  these  young  ladies  would  like 
me  to  call  on  them  ?” 

“ Those  young  ladies  ?”  Beaton  echoed.  “ Miss 
Leighton  and — ” 

“ No ; I have  been  there  with  my  aunt’s  cards 
already.” 

“ Oh  yes,”  said  Beaton,  as  if  he  had  known  of 
it;  he  admired  the  pluck  and  pride  with  which 
Alma  had  refrained  from  ever  mentioning  the 
fact  to  him,  and  had  kept  her  mother  from  men- 
tioning it,  which  must  have  been  difficult. 

“ I mean  the  Miss  Dryfooses.  It  seeins  really 
barbarous,  if  nobody  goes  near  them.  We  do  ail 
kinds  of  things,  and  help  all  kinds  of  people  in 
some  ways,  but  we  let  strangers  remain  strangers 
unless  they  know  how  to  make  their  way  among 
us.” 

“The  Dryfooses  certainly  wouldn’t  know  how 
to  make  their  way  among  you,”  said  Beaton,  with 
a sort  of  dreamy  absence  in  his  tone. 

Miss  Vance  went  on,  speaking  out  the  process 
of  reasoning  in  her  mind,  rather  than  any  con- 
clusions she  had  reached.  “ We  defend  ourselves 
by  trying  to  believe  that  they  must  have  friends 
of  their  own,  or  that  they  would  think  us  patron- 
izing, and  wouldn’t  like  being  made  the  objects 
of  social  charity ; but  they  needn’t  really  suppose 
anything  of  the  kind.” 

“I  don’t  imagine  they  would,”  said  Beaton. 
“I  think  they’d  be  only  too  happy  to  have  you 
come.  But  you  wouldn’t  know  what  to  do  with 
each  other,  indeed.  Miss  Vance.” 

“Perhaps  we  shall  like  each  other,”  said  the 
girl  bravely,  “and  then  we  shall  know.  What 
church  are  thev  of  ?” 

“I  don't  believe  they’re  of  any,”  said  Beaton. 
“The  mother  was  brought  up  a Dunkard.” 

“ A Dunkard  ?" 

Beaton  told  what  he  knew  of  the  primitive 
sect,  with  its  early  Christian  polity,  its  literal 
interpretation  of  Christ’s  ethics,  and  it’s  quaint 
ceremonial  of  foot- washing ; he  made  something 
picturesque  of  that.  “The  father  is  a Mammon- 
worshipper,  pure  and  simple.  I suppose  the  young 
ladies  go  to  church,  hut  I don’t  know  where.  They 
haven’t  tried  to  convert  me.” 

“ I'll  tell  them  not  to  despair — after  I’ve  con- 
verted than"  said  Miss  Vance.  “Will  you  let 
me  use  you  as  a jr>int  d'opptti,  Mr.  Beaton  ?’’ 

“Any  way  you  like.  If  you're  really  going  to 
see  them,  perhaps  I’d  better  make  a confession. 
I left  your  banjo  with  them,  after  I got  it  put  in 
order.” 

“ How  very  nice ! Then  we  have  a common 
interest  already.” 

“ Do  you  mean  the  banjo,  or—  ?” 

“ The  banjo,  decidedly.  Which  of  them  plays  ?” 

“ Neither.  But  the  eldest  heard  that  the  banjo 
was  ‘ all  the  rage,’  as  the  youngest  says.  Per- 
haps you  can  persuade  them  that  good  works  are 
the  rage  too.” 

Beaton  had  no  very  lively  belief  that  Margaret 
would  go  to  see  the  Dryfooses;  he  did  so  few  of 
the  things  he  proposed  that  lie  went  upon  the 
theory  that  others  must  be  as  faithless.  Still,  he 
had  a cruel  amusement  in  figuring  the  possible 
encounter  between  Margaret  Vance,  with  her  intel- 
lectual elegance,  her  eager  sympathies,  and  gen- 
erous ideals,  and  those  girls  with  their  rude  past, 
their  false  and  distorted  perspective,  their  sordid 
and  hungry  selfishness,  and  their  Jfaith  in  the 
omnipotence  of  their  father’s  wealth  wounded 
by  their  experience  of  its  present  social  impo- 
tence. At  the  bottom  of  his  heart  he  sympathized 
with  them  rather  than  with  her;  he  was  more 
like  them. 

People  had  ceased  coming,  and  some  of  them 
were  going.  Miss  Vance  said  she  must  go  too, 
and  she  was  al>out  to  rise,  when  the  host  came 
up  with  March  ; Beaton  turned  away. 

“Miss  Vance,  I want  to  introduce  Mr.  March, 
the  editor  of  Every  Other  IFwifc.  You  oughtn’t  to 
be  restricted  to  the  art  department.  We  literary 
fellows  think  that  arm  of  the  service  gets  too 
much  of  the  glory  nowadays.”  His  banter  was 
for  Beaton,  but  he  was  already  beyond  ear-shot, 
and  the  host  went  on,  “ Mr.  March  can  talk  with 
you  about  your  favorite  Boston.  He’s  just  turned 
his  back  on  it.” 

“ Oh,  I hope  not !”  said  Miss  Vance.  “ I can’t 
imagine  anybody  voluntarily  leaving  Boston.” 

“ I don’t  say  he’s  so  bad  as  that,”  said  the  host, 
committing  March  to  her.  “ He  came  to  New 
York  because  he  couldn’t  help  it — like  the  rest 
of  us.  I never  know  whether  that’s  a compli- 
ment to  New  York  or  not.” 

They  talked  Boston  a little  while,  without  find- 
ing that  they  had  common  acquaintance  there; 
Miss  Vance  must  have  concluded  that  society  was 
much  larger  in  Boston  than  she  hnd  supposed 
from  her  visits  there,  or  else  that  March  did  not 
know  many  people  in  it.  But  she  was  not  a girl 
to  care  much  for  the  inferences  that  might  be 
drawn  from  such  conclusions ; she  rather  prided 
herself  upon  despising  them;  and  she  gave  her- 
self to  the  pleasure  of  being  talked  to  as  if  she 
were  of  March’s  own  age.  In  the  glow  of  her 
sympathetic  beauty  and  elegance,  he  talked  his 
best,  and  tried  to  amuse  her  with  his  jokes,  which 
he  had  the  art  of  tingeinc  with  a little  seriousness 
on  one  side.  He  made  her  laugh;  and  he  flat- 
tered her  bv  making  her  think;  in  her  turn  she 
charmed  him  so  much  by  enjoying  what  he  said 
that  he  began  to  brag  of  his  wife,  as  a good  hus- 
band always  does  when  another  woman  charms 
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him ; and  she  asked.  Oh,  was  Mrs.  March  there ; 
and  would  he  introduce  her? 

She  asked  Mrs.  March  for  her  address,  and 
whether  she  had  a day ; and  she  said  she  would 
come  to  see  her,  if  she  would  let  her.  Mrs.  March 
could  not  be  so  enthusiastic  about  her  as  March 
was,  but  as  they  walked  home  together  they  talked 
the  girl  over,  and  agreed  about  her  beauty  and 
her  amiability.  Mrs.  March  said  she  seemed  very 
unspoiled  for  a person  who  must  have  been  so 
much  spoiled.  They  tried  to  analyze  her  charm, 
and  they  succeeded  in  formulating  it  as  a combi- 
nation of  intellectual  fashionableness  and  worldly 
innocence.  “I  think,”  said  Mrs.  March,  “that 
city  girls,  brought  up  as  she  must  have  been,  are 
often  the  most  innocent  of  all.  They  never  ima- 
gine the  wickedness  of  the  world,  and  if  they 
marry  happily  they  go  through  life  as  innocent 
as  children.  Everything  combines  to  keep  them 
so ; the  very  hollowness  of  society  shields  them. 
They  are  the  loveliest  of  the  human  race.  But 
perhaps  the  rest  have  to  pay  too  much  for 
them.’’ 

“ For  such  an  exquisite  creature  as  MissVance,” 
said  March,  “ we  couldn’t  pay  too  much.” 

A wild  laughing  cry  suddenly  broke  upon  the 
air  at  the  street  crossing  in  front  of  them.  A 
girl’s  voice  called  out,  “ Run,  rim,  Jen ! The  cop- 
per is  after  you.”  A woman’s  figure  rushed 
stumbling  across  the  way  and  into  the  shadow 
of  the  houses,  pursued  by  a burly  policeman. 

The  Marches  went  along  fallen  from  the  gav 
spirit  of  their  talk  into  a silence  which  he  broke 
with  a sigh.  “Gan  that  poor  wretch  and  the  ra- 
diant girl  we  left  yonder  really  belong  to  the  same 
system  of  things?  How  incredible  they  make 
each  other  seem !” 

VI. 

Mrs.  Horn  believed  in  the  world  and  in  society 
and  its  unwritten  constitution  devoutly,  and  she 
tolerated  her  niece’s  benevolent  activities,  as  she 
tolerated  her  aesthetic  sympathies,  because  these 
things,  however  oddly,  were  tolerated,  even  en- 
couraged by  society ; and  they  gave  Margaret  a 
charm,  they  made  her  originality  interesting. 
Mrs.  Horn  did  not  intend  that  they  should  ever 
go  so  far  as  to  make  her  troublesome;  and  it 
was  with  a sense  of  this  abeyant  authority  of  her 
aunt’s  that  the  girl  asked  her  approval  of  her 
proposed  call  upon  the  Dryfooses.  She  explained 
as  well  as  she  could  the  social  destitution  of  these 
opulent  people,  and  she  had  of  course  to  name 
Beaton  as  the  source  of  her  knowledge  concern- 
ing them. 

“ Did  Mr.  Beaton  suggest  vour  calling  on 
them  ?” 

“ No;  he  rather  discouraged  it.” 

“ And  whv  do  you  think  you  ought  to  go  in 
this  particular  instance?  New  York  is  full  of 
people  who  don’t  know  anybody." 

Margaret  laughed.  “I  suppose  it’s  like  any 
other  charity:  you  reach  the  cases  you  know  of. 
The  others  you  say  you  can’t  help,  and  you  try  to 
ignore  them.” 

“ It’s  very  romantic,”  said  Mrs.  Horn.  “ I hope 
you’ve  counted  the  cost ; all  the  possible  conse- 
quences.” 

Margaret  knew  that  her  aunt  had  in  mind  their 
common  experience  with  the  Leighfons,  whom,  to 
give  their  common  conscience  peace,  she  had 
called  upon  with  her  aunt’s  cards  and  excuses, 
and  an  invitation  for  her  Thursdays,  somewhat 
too  late  to  make  the  visit  seem  a welcome  to  New 
York.  She  was  so  coldly  received,  not  so  much 
for  herself  as  in  her  quality  of  envoy,  that  her 
aunt  experienced  all  the  comfort  which  vicarious 
penance  brings.  She  did  not  perhaps  consider 
sufficiently  her  niece's  guiltlessness  in  the  expia- 
tion. Margaret  was  not  with  her  at  St.  Barmibv's 
in  the  fatal  fortnight  she  passed  there,  and  never 
saw  the  Leightons  till  she  went  to  call  upon  them. 
She  never  complained : the  strain  of  asceticism, 
which  mysteriously  exists  in  us  all,  and  makes  us 
put  peas,  boiled  or  unboiled,  in  our  shoes,  gave 
her  patience  with  the  snub  which  the  Leightons 
presented  her  for  her  aunt.  But  now  she  said 
with  this  in  mind, “Nothing  seems  simpler  than 
to  get  rid  of  people  if  you  don’t  want  them.  You 
merely  have  to  let  them  alone.” 

“It  isn’t  so  pleasant,  letting  them  alone,”  said 
Mrs.  Horn. 

“ Or  having  them  let  you  alone,”  said  Marga- 
ret; for  neither  Mrs.  Leighton  nor  Alma  had  ever 
come  to  enjoy  the  belated  hospitality  of  Mrs. 
Horn’s  Thursdays. 

“ Yes,  or  having  them  let  you  alone,”  Mrs.  Horn 
courageously  consented.  “ And  all  that  I ask  you, 
Margaret,  is  to  be  sure  that  you  really  want  to 
know  these  people." 

“ I don’t,”  said  the  girl  seriously,  “ in  the  usual 
wav.” 

“ Then  the  question  is  whether  you  do  in  the 
unusual  way.  They  will  build  a great  deal  upon 
you,”  said  Mrs.  Horn,  realizing  how  much  the 
Leightons  must  have  built  upon  her,  and  liow 
much  out  of  proportion  to  her  desert  they  must 
now  dislike  her ; for  she  seemed  to  have  had 
them  on  her  mind  from  the  time  they  came,  and 
had  always  meant  to  recognize  any  reasonable 
claim  they  had  upon  her. 

“ It  seems  very  odd,  very  sad,”  Margaret  re- 
turned, “that  you  never  can  act  unselfishly  in  so- 
ciety affairs.  If  1 wished  to  go  and  see  those 
gil  ls  just  to  do  them  a pleasure,  and  perhaps  be- 
cause if  they’re  strange  and  lonely,  I might  do 
them  good,  even — it  would  be  impossible.” 

“Quite,”  said  her  aunt.  “Such  a thing  would 
be  Quixotic.  Society  doesn’t  rest  upon  any  such 
basis.  It  can’t ; it  would  go  to  pieces,  if  people 
acted  from  unselfish  motives.” 

“Then  it’s  a painted  savage!”  said  the  girl. 
“ All  its  favors  are  really  bargains.  Its  gifts  are 
for  gifts  hack  again.” 

“Yes,  that  is  true,”  said  Mrs.  Horn,  with  no 
more  sense  of  wrong  in  the  fact  than  the  politi- 
cal economist  has  in  the  faet  that  wages  ai-e  the 
measure  of  necessity  and  not  of  merit.  “You 
get  what  you  pay  for.  It’s  a matter  of  business.” 
She  satisfied  herself  with  this  formula  which  she 
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and  few  law  firms  were  better  known  than  that 
in  which  he  waa  the  second  partner — the  firm  of 
Shipman,  Barlow,  Laroque,  & Choate. 

Samuel  Latham  Mitchell  Barlow  was  the  eldest 
son  of  Samuel  Bancroft  Barlow,  a physician  of 
this  city,  and  was  born  at  Granville,  Massachu- 
setts, on  the  6th  of  June,  1826.  lie  was  edu- 
cated at  the  public  schools  of  this  city,  and  when 
sixteen  years  old,  in  1842,  began  an  apprentice- 
ship in  the  law  office  of  Willett  & Greig,  with 
a prospective  pay  of  one  dollar  a week.  Mr.  Bar- 
low  used  afterward  to  relate  that  when,  after 
waiting  for  three  months  for  that  pay,  he  asked 
Mr.  Greig  for  his  wages,  that  gentleman  seemed 
amazed  and  hurt. 

“Wages,  sir  1”  he  exclaimed.  “You  do  not 
receive  wages  here  1 You  are  in  receipt  of  a sal- 
ary, sir — a salary  of  $62  a year — payable  semi- 
annually.” 

After  an  apprenticeship  of  seven  years,  young 
Barlow  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1849,  when 
twenty-three  years  old.  Soon  afterward  M r.  Greig 
died,  and  Barlow  started  out  for  himself.  He 
soon  had  more  business  than  he  could  attend  to. 
From  the  very  first  his  principle  was  to  settle  all 
differences  privately  out  of  court  if  possible,  and 
he  continued  to  practise  this  principle  to  the  last. 

In  1862  Mr.  Barlow  formed  a partnership  with 
George  R.  J.  Bowdoin  and  Jeremiah  Laroque, 
under  the  style  of  Bowdoin,  Laroque,  & Barlow. 
Mr.  Bowdoin  died  in  1870,  Mr.  Laroque  in  1868  ; 
Mr.  Joseph  Laroque  entered  the  firm  in  1870, 
and  in  1873  ex-Judge  Shipman  became  senior 
partner.  In  1881  ex-Judge  Choate  became  jun- 
ior partner. 

As  a lawyer  Mr.  Barlow  was  widely  known 
entirely  apart  from  his  firm.  His  private  prac- 
tice was  large,  and  from  it  he  made  a fortune. 
His  fees  as  manager  of  some  Mexican  claims  are 
said  to  have  been  $200,000 ; in  the  Erie  Railway 
litigation  which  ended  in  the  dispossession  of  Mr. 
Gould,  Mr.  Barlow’s  fees  are  said  to  have  been 


did  not  invent  as  fully  as  if  it  were  a reason; 
but  she  did  not  dislike  her  niece’s  revolt  against 
it.  That  was  part  of  Margaret’s  originality, 
which  pleased  her  aunt  in  proportion  to  her  own 
conventionality ; she  was  really  a timid  person, 
and  she  liked  the  show  of  courage  which  Marga- 
ret’s magnanimity  often  reflected  upon  her.  She 
had  through  her  a repute  with  people  who  did 
not  know  her  well,  for  intellectual  and  moral 
quantities ; she  was  supposed  to  be  literary  and 
charitable;  she  almost  had  opinions  and  ideals, 
but  really  fell  short  of  their  possession.  She 
t hought  that  she  set  bounds  to  the  girl’s  original- 
ity because  she  recognized  them.  Margaret  un- 
derstood this  better  than  her  aunt,  and  knew  that 
she  had  consulted  her  about  going  to  see  the  Dry- 
fooses  out  of  deference,  and  with  no  expectation 
nf  luminous  instruction.  She  was  used  to  being  a 
law  to  herself,  but  she  knew  what  she  might  and 
might  not  do,  60  that  she  was  rather  a by-law. 
She  was  the  kind  of  girl  that  might  have  fancies 
for  artists  and  poets,  but  might  end  by  marrying  a 
prosperous  broker,  and  leavening  a vast  lump  of 
moneyed  and  fashionable  life,  with  her  culture, 
generosity,  and  good-will.  The  intellectual  inter- 
ests were  first  with  her,  but  she  might  be  equal 
to  sacrificing  them ; she  had  the  best  heart,  but 
she  might  know  how  to  harden  it ; if  she  was  ec- 
centric, her  Bocial  orbit  was  defined;  comets 
themselves  traverse  space  on  fixed  lines.  She 
was  like  every  one  else,  a congeries  of  contradic- 
tions and  inconsistencies,  but  obedient  to  the  gen- 
eral expectation  of  what  a girl  of  her  position 
must  and  must  not  finally  be.  Provisionally, 
she  was  very  much  what  she  liked  to  be. 

[to  bc  OONTIWCBD.] 


THE  PUBT.IC  LIBRARY  AT 
NEW  LONDON. 

The  massive  and  dignified  railroad  station  on 
the  “ Shore  Line,”  at  New  London,  Connecticut, 
built  from  designs  of  the  late  Henry  Hobson  Rich- 
ardson two  or  three  years  ago,  may  be  said  to 
have  begun  an  architectural  “ revival  ” which  is 
still  going  on  in  the  pretty  city  by  the  Thames. 
One  of  its  latest  manifestations  is  the  Public  Li- 
brary (to  be  finished  next  year)  now  constructing 
from  the  plans  and  under  the  supervision  of  Mr. 
Richardson’s  successors,  Messrs.  Shepley,  Rutan, 
& Coolidge,  of  Boston.  The  creation  of  the  library 
building  is  due  to  the  trustees  of  the  late  Henry 
P.  Haven,  of  New  London,  who  in  1876  left  his 
property  in  trust  until  1890,  one-third  of  its  in- 
come and  principal  to  be  expended  for  charitable 
and  benevolent  purposes  under  the  direction  and 
according  to  the  discretion  of  his  trustees.  It  is 
not,  however,  to  be  directly  associated  with  Mr. 
Haven’s  name,  but  when  completed  will  be  pre- 
sented to  the  Public  Library  Association  of  the 
city.  Every  one  interested  will  thus  feel  free  to 
aid  in  enriching  its  contents.  The  architects,  for 
their  part,  have  been  eminently  successful  in  de- 
signing a structure  worthy  to  be  a storehouse  of 
the  best  literature. 

The  site  is  a pleasant  slope  practically  in  the 
centre  of  the  city,  at  the  junction  of  two  broad, 
elm-bowered  streets,  Huntington  and  State,  the 
latter  being  the  chief  business  thoroughfare,  but 
bordered  at  this  point — at  its  head,  and  near  the 
quaint  eighteenth -century  Court-house  — with 
handsome  dwellings  and  gardens.  The  sloping 
ground  gives  opportunity  for  a large  and  con- 
venient basement,  dry,  and  well-lighted.  From 
the  front  the  building  (40  by  90  feet)  presents 
somewhat  the  appearance  of  one  tall  story  with 
a high  sloping  roof,  although  in  reality  there  are 
two  stories,  as  may  be  seen  by  the  gable,  pierced 
with  three  arched  windows,  over  which  appears  a 
carved  stone  tympanum  bearing  the  arms  of  New 
London — a ship  under  full  sail.  It  is  fit  that  a 
city  founded  on  granite  should  have  a granite  Li- 
brary; but  in  this  case  the  granite  comes  from 
Worcester,  and  has  more  of  a pink  tinge  than 
the  local  stone.  The  trimmings  of  Kibbe  sand- 
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stone  will  form  an  effective  combination  with  the 
rock-face,  random-jointed  ashlar  of  granite,  and 
the  color  effect  will  be  further  heightened  by  the 
use  of  Akron  tile  on  the  roof.  The  entrance 
porch,  formed  of  three  groined  vaults,  with  wide 
arches  opening  on  Huntington  Street,  and  an- 
other arch  on  the  State  Street  side,  is  especially 
commendable  for  its  beauty  and  strength  ; and  a 
picturesque  pointed  tower  to  the  right  of  the 
porch,  enclosing  a staircase  to  the  upper  story, 
lends  height  and  variety  to  the  fa9ade. 

The  interior  arrangements  are  excellent.  The 
Delivery-Room,  entered  from  the  porch,  is  nearly 
in  the  middle  of  the  building,  with  a Magazine- 
Room  at  the  rear,  and  on  the  left  a Reading- 
Room  lighted  from  three  sides.  It  contains  an 
elaborately  carved  stone  fireplace,  and  will  be 
panelled,  both  between  the  heavy  beams  of  the 
ceiling  and  around  the  walls,  to  a height  of  thir- 
teen feet,  with  quartered  oak  well  rubbed,  which 
forms  the  finish  of  all  the  lower  rooms.  To  the 
right  of  the  Delivery-Room  are  the  Librarian’s 
Office  and  the  spacious  Book-Room.  The  latter 
has  an  immediate  capacity  of  30,000  volumes,  on 
the  “stack”  plan,  bringing  every  book  within 
easy  reach  of  the  arm,  and  the  height  of  the 
stacks  can  be  increased  so  as  to  accommodate 
60,000.  Every  aisle  between  the  stacks  is  flood- 
ed with  light  from  the  two  sides  of  the  room.  The 
whole  second  story  of  the  building  is  occupied  by 
one  large  room,  finished  in  fine  Georgia  pine, 
which  will  be  the  home  of  the  New  London  Coun- 
ty Historical  Society.  Mr.  Shepley,  the  head  of 
the  firm  of  architects,  is  the  son-in-law  of  Rich- 
ardson, and  Messrs.  Rutan  and  Coolidge  also 
practised  under  the  leadership  of  that  eminent 
man.  While  they  have  drawn  inspiration  from 
him,  they  also  manifest  solid  originality  and  ar- 
tistic power;  for  the  New  London  Library  is 
hardly  surpassed  in  excellence  and  charm  of  de- 
sign by  any  building  of  similar  size  and  purpose 
in  this  country.  George  Parsons  Lathrop. 


COAST  PLANTER  HAILING  A 
NEW  ORLEANS  STEAMER. 

The  Coast.  Where  is  the  Coast  ? It  used  to 
begin  at  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi,  extending 
right  and  left,  up  and  down,  and  had  no  reference 
to  salt-water.  Coast  is  derived  from  an  old  French 
word  brought  to  Louisiana  by  the  first  settlers 
in  Law’s  time,  and  is  as  applicable  to-day  in 
France  to  the  shores  of  a river  as  to  the  side  of 
a hill.  With  American  influences,  stronger  now 
than  before  the  civil  war,  the  Coast  is  being  shorn 
of  its  vast  proportions,  and  seems  to  designate 
more  particularly  the  southern  portions  of  the 
Father  of  Waters  and  its  lower  confluents. 

In  the  time  that  has  gone  the  Coast  planter  was 
a vastly  more  important  personage  than  he  is  to- 
day. Possessed  of  a fruitful  soil,  and  with  nu- 
merous and  well-disciplined  slaves,  the  producer 
of  cotton  and  sugar  was  a well-to-do  man.  There 
was  more  thrift  among  these  planters,  owing  to 
their  admixture  of  French  blood,  than  is  gener- 
ally supposed.  Everything — the  necessaries  of 
life — could  be  produced  on  their  own  plantations. 
The  luxuries  were  purchasable  in  New  Orleans. 
Before  the  war  Paris  sent  its  choicest  wares  to 
the  New  Orleans  factor  for  distribution  among 
the  planters.  In  no  part  of  the  country  was 
there  then  greater  prosperity  than  on  this  Coast 
In  many  respects  life  there  had  some  resem- 
blance to  what  is  believed  to  have  been  the  most 
pleasant  of  existences,  that  of  the  English  coun- 
try gentleman,  only  the  somewhat  haughty  and 
exclusive  manners  of  the  Briton  were  tempered 
by  the  pleasanter  ways  of  the  Frenchman.  There 
always  was  a handsome  balance  at  the  planter’s 
factor’s.  The  crevasse  came  now  and  then  and 
washed  away  a big  piece  of  a river  frontage,  but 
then  there  was  always  a surplus  of  virgin  soil. 

After  the  civil  war  the  changes  in  the  Coast 
plantations  were  marked.  Cases  of  individual 
suffering  were  many,  but  within  the  last  ten 


years  there  has  been  a steady  advance,  and  mat-  An  instance  of  Mr.  Barlow’s  methods  was  his 
ters  are  very  much  better  than  they  were.  The  separately  inviting  Commodore  Vanderbilt  and 
labor,  under  new  conditions,  has  been  improving,  Mr.  William  H.  Aspinwall,  at  loggerheads  over 
and  to-day  there  are  many  Coast  planters  who  the  Pacific  Mail  and  the  Panama  Railroad,  to  call 
are  doing  well.  Plantations  have  been  curtailed  upon  him  at  the  same  time.  They  came,  they 
as  to  extent,  with  the  advantage  of  a higher  cul-  saw,  he  conquered.  A peace  was  made  between 
ture  and  a more  economical  one.  Old  creole  them  by  which  both  companies  were  benefited, 

wavs  are  fast  becoming  as  reminiscences  of  the  In  politics  Mr.  Barlow  was  a Democrat;  he 
past.  never  held  any  office,  however.  He  opposed  the 

New  Orleans,  however,  to  the  Coast  is  still  “ la  election  of  Lincoln,  although  in  other  respects  he 
grande  ville,”  and  thither  the  planter  goes  oftener  was  a “ war  Democrat.”  His  politics  made  no 
on  business  than  pleasure.  The  advent  of  the  difference  in  his  friendships,  however,  and  it  was 
steamer  to  some  of  these  isolated  plantations  is  to  his  Glen  Cove  house  that  Horace  Greeley,  his 
always  an  event.  Where  locomotion  is  difficult,  political  opponent,  fled  in  1872  from  the  swarm 
save  by  means  of  the  river,  the  steam-boats  do  of  politicians  that  harassed  him.  Mr.  Barlow  be- 
all  they  can  to  be  accommodating.  They  can  longed  to  the  Union  and  the  Manhattan  clubs, 
well  afford  to  stop  when  the  planter  signals,  for  Mr.  Barlow  read  Latin,  French,  and  Spanish 
when  the  crop  is  made,  the  captain  of  the  boat  is  easily ; he  was  an  authority  on  whist,  and  fur- 
quite  certain  that  he  will  carry  that  particular  nished  for  the  American  Cyclopedia  the  article 
planter’s  bales  of  cotton  to  New  Orleans.  on  that  game.  His  library  of  Americana  was 

The  little  party  await  then  the  coming  stern-  surpassed  only  by  the  Brinley,  Carter-Brown,  and 
wheeler.  The  gentleman  waves  his  handkerchief,  Lenox  collections,  and  he  so  used  it  that  he  was 
while  his  wife  is  making  her  little  one  better  ac-  able  to  help  Henry  Harrisse  in  making  the  latter’s 
quainted  with  the  old  colored  man  who  has  car-  Note*  on  Columbus  a work  of  great  value  to  the 
ried  the  carpet-bag.  Little  missee  hugs  her  doll,  historian.  His  collection  of  bric-k-brac  and  china 
but  is  too  intent  on  her  travels  to  pay  much  heed  was  extensive,  and  his  paintings,  though  compara- 
to  the  advances  of  her  colored  friend.  tivelv  few  in  number,  were  of  more  than  average 

excellence.  Among  them  was  Vandyck’s  “Chil- 
dren of  Charles  I.”  and  Titian’s  “ Sleeping  Venus.” 
THE  LATE  S L M BARLOW  The  ^att€r  *8  10  *,ave  come  to  him  as  a fee  in 

Samuel  Latham  Mitchell  Barlow,  who  died  In  1862  Mr.  Barlow  married  a daughter  of  Pe- 
at his  country  home  at  Glen  Cove,  Long  Island,  ter  Townsend,  a merchant  of  this  city.  Mrs.  Bar- 
on the  10th  of  this  month,  was  one  of  the  best  low  survives  him,  with  one  son,  and  two  grand- 
known  of  New  York  lawyers.  For  nearly  forty  daughters,  children  of  an  only  daughter  who  died 
years  he  had  been  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  bar,  some  seven  years  ago. 


ACCOMMODATING  ON  BOTH  SIDES. 


VOICE  FROM  UP  STAIRS.  “Tell  the  burglar  to  go  away,  Mr.  Jenkins,  there’s  nothing  for  him  to 
get  in  this  honse.” 

MR.  JENKINS.  “ Yes,  my  dear.  I did  tell  him  so,  and  he  says  he  is  going  out  in  a moment” 

Qri  [jinal  from 
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A FROLIC  WITH  THE  SEA. 

Among  the  blessings  that  rapid  transit  has 
brought  in  its  train,  not  the  least  is  the  facility 
with  which  New  York  and  oilier  cities  near  the 
seaboard  can  empty  their  sweltering  denizens 
upon  the  neighboring  beaches,  and  give  to  each 
weary  sufferer  from  toil  and  heat  an  opportunity 
to  refresh  his  spirit  and  renew  his  strength  by  a 
plunge  into  the  cool  green  sea.  Sea-bathing  lias 
been  a luxury  familiar  to  certain  classes  since  the 
days  when  the  Romans  forsook  their  elaborate 
thermae  within  tile  walls  of  the  capital  to  go 
down  to  Naples  and  there  disport  themselves 
among  the  placid  waves  of  the  Mediterranean, 
but  only  of  late  years  has  it  been  a luxury  within 
the  reach  of  many  even  of  the  poorest  in  our 
great  cities.  From  the  luxurious  owner  of  a villa 
at  Long  Branch  down  to  the  toil-worn  woman 
whom  charity  enables  to  take  her  sick  baby  for 
a week’s  stay  at  Coney  Island,  there  are  few  who 
cannot  find  an  opportunity  for  trying  what  a 
hand-to-hand  frolic  with  old  Neptune  will  do  tow- 
ard adding  to  their  sum  of  health  and  happiness. 

There  is  no  greater  leveller  of  humanity  than 
the  sea.  Even  the  author  of  Sartor  Jiexartiu 
might  almost  have  been  satisfied  could  he  have 
viewed  his  fellow-men  in  bathing  dress.  The 
millionaire  looks  no  better  than  the  clown,  and 
all  of  beauty’s  devices  are  set  at  naught  by  the 
tempestuous  waves.  IVrsons  and  things  appear 
so  far  as  is  possible  mi  natural.  What  a relief 
this  is  to  the  modern  belle  no  one  who  lias  not 
suffered  personally  from  the  decrees  of  fashion 
can  imagine.  At  one  time  the  sojourners  at 
Ocean  Grove  showed  such  a disposition  to  abuse 
tlie  luxury  of  dispensing  with  elaborate  toilettes 
and  stiff  collars  that  a rule  was  passed  forbidding 
persons  to  wear  their  bathing  dresses  longer  than 
one  hour.  The  maids  and  matrons  had  found  it 
so  delightful  to  roam  along  the  beach,  gossip 
with  their  friends,  and  consume  the  latest  novel 
in  the  easy  undress  of  the  bathing  suit  that  only 
some  great  emergency  in  the  social  wav  wouid 
induce  them  to  abandon  it  until  late  in  the  after- 
noon. The  result  was  such  a series  of  grotesque 
figures  populating  the  beach  and  roaming  about 
tlie  streets  that  the  authorities  finally  convinced 
themselves  that  it  was  not  respectable  or  decent, 
and  determined  to  take  the  mutter  in  hand. 
Hence  the  decree  that  occasioned  no  small 
amount  of  lamentation  among  those  who  had 
been  in  the  habit  of  preferring  comfort  to  ap- 
pearance. 

One  unfortunate  feature  in  connection  with  our 
sea  side  resorts  is  the  little  attention  that  is  paid 
to  the  security  of  human  life.  The  more  popu- 
lar and  expensive  watering-places  have  usually 
one  man  at  least  employed  whose  business  it  is 
to  see  that  the  unwary  bather  does  not  venture 
out  too  fur,  and  to  go  after  him  if  lie  exhibits 
any  signs  of  distress.  It  is  not  possible,  how- 
ever, for  this  man  to  be  always  on  hand,  and  thus 
we  hear  from  all  quarters  sad  stories  of  persons 
who  have  lost  their  lives  simply  for  want  of  a 
warning  word,  or  who  might  have  been  rescued 
had  an  expert  swimmer  been  at  hand  iu  their  mo- 
ment of  need.  Within  a few  days  a sad  catas- 
trophe took  place  at  one  of  our  most  popular 
sea-side  resorts  simply  because  the  man  whose 
business  it  was  to  attend  to  such  cases  was  asleep. 
It  was  not  the  regular  hour  for  bathing,  and  he 
had  gone  away  to  secure  a few  hours’  rest.  Before 
he  could  be  found,  awakened,  and  made  to  com- 
prehend the  situation,  there  was  no  further  need  for 
liis  services.  A life  hud  been  lost.  Abroad,  such 
a thing  could  scarcely  have  occurred.  There  the 
laws  governing  tlie  keepers  of  bathing  pavilions 
are  much  more  stringent.  In  England  it  is  not 
customary  for  tlie  sexes  to  bathe  together,  and  a 
strict  watch  is  kept  over  those  who  go  into  the 
water. 

Among  the  many  charities  for  which  New 
York  is  famous,  one  of  the  noblest  and  best  is 
the  establishment  of  so  many  sea-side  homes 
wiiere  the  poor  may  go  and  enjoy  a week  of  fresh 
air  and  sea-bathing.  At  one  of  these  institutions 
on  Coney  Island  there  are  accommodations  for  250 
mothers  with  their  infants,  and  in  cases  of  emer- 
gency 300  can  be  entertained.  There  is  another 
at  Buth  Beach,  the  books  of  which  show  that 
during  last  year  there  were  4457  children  bene- 
fited. Tiiis  is  one  of  tlie  charities  in  which  Mrs. 
W.  H.  Vanderbilt  specially  interested  herself. 
Nothing  that  money  can  do  toward  procuring 
comfort  and  well-being  lias  been  spared.  In  the 
“Vanderbilt  Cottage,”  as  it  is  called,  at  Coney 
Island,  there  is  a large  pleasant  sitting-room  for 
the  mothers  of  the  little  folk,  a doctor’s  office 
where  medical  advice  can  be  had  at  any  moment, 
a lawn  supplied  with  merry-go-rounds,  croquet 
sets,  and  every  other  kind  of  out-door  games. 
Here  the  children  of  the  great  city  come,  ex- 
changing tiie  hot  fetid  atmosphere,  the  miserable 
surroundings  of  their  wretched  homes,  for  tlie 
broad  sandy  bench,  the  great  wide  ocean,  and 
the  comfort,  and  to  them  luxury,  of  a clean,  weil- 
ordered  home.  It  is  not  surprising  that  when 
the  end  of  tlie  week  comes  there  are  many  sad 
and  regretful  countenances  among  the  group  that 
start  cityward.  The  running  expenses  of  the 
Buth  Beach  home  last  year  were  $7448  54.  Tlie 
managers  claim  that  the  cost  of  each  child  during 
its  week’s  stay  is  less  than  $2.  When  we  con- 
sider the  smallness  of  this  sum  and  tlie  number  of 
wealthy  and  well-to-do  people  in  our  great  city,  it 
would  seem  as  if  swell  charities  us  these  might  be 
extended  until  every  one  of  our  poor  li  I tie  waifs 
and  strays  should  have  its  week  by  tlie  sea. 

On  page  tiVl.S  our  artist  has  given  us  a delight- 
ful sketch  of  a merry  party  of  bathers.  They  are 
all  of  the  gentler  sex,  and  seem  to  be  enjoying 
thoroughly  their  immunity  from  masculine  super- 
vision. The  overturned  row-boats  furnish  a van- 
tage ground,  ami  mounted  on  them  they  can  rest, 
whenever  they  have  a fancy  to  do  so,  from  their 
struggle  with  the  waves.  One  has  evidently  found 
some  sea  treasure,  which  she  proposes  to  examine 
thoroughly  before  she  lets  it  go.  Not  the  least 


part  of  the  fun  that  may  be  had  on  the  sea-shore 
is  the  collection  and  comparison  of  the  many 
forms  of  animal  life.  Without  being  in  the  least 
a naturalist,  there  are  so  many  strange  and  won- 
derful creatures,  all  of  them  apparently  weak  and 
harmless,  tossed  up  by  the  tide,  that  one  must  be 
very  unobservant  not  to  take  an  interest  in  them, 
and  to  spend  many  an  hour  examining  their  mar- 
vellous peculiarities.  Tlie  sea-beach  is  a great 
natural  play-ground,  not  only  for  little  folk,  but 
for  “children  of  a larger  growth.”  Apart  from 
the  health  and  strength,  the  renewal  of  life’s 
forces,  the  refreshment  of  nerves  it  stands  so 
ready  to  give',  it  is  a great  teacher. 


THE  CONDUCTOR’S  STORY. 

I am  a travelling  salesman  for  a large  firm, 
and  I have  seen  a great  many  queer  things  in 
my  time ; but  the  strangest  I ever  struck  was  the 
experience  of  a conductor  that  I used  to  ride  with 
on  one  of  the  big  Western  lines.  I had  known 
him  in  a business  way,  as  one  might  say,  for 
years,  and  one  day  I saw  his  name  honorably 
mentioned  in  the  papers  in  connection  with  a big 
railroad  aceideut,  where  he  was  instrumental  in 
saving  many  lives.  But  after  that  I neiihjr  saw 
nor  heard  of  him  again  for  a long  while,  and  he 
quite  passed  out  of  my  mind.  Business,  how- 
ever, happened  to  bring  me  East,  and  one  day 
when  I was  travelling  on  a little  branch  railroad 
in  New  England — a regular  one-horse  affair — I 
was  surprised  to  hear  a voice  I knew  call  for 
tickets.  I looked  round  and  saw  Waring,  and 
I was  even  more  surprised  to  see  him  than 
I had  been  to  hear  him.  When  I had  known 
him  he  had  been  a stout,  burly  fellow,  with  that 
self-satisfied  and  condescending  manner  which  is 
one  of  the  blessings  that  attend  the  lot  of  a con- 
ductor. But  now  he  had  lost  his  flesh;  he  looked 
disheartened,  and  had  a timid  way  of  demanding 
fares  and  giving  information  that  really  touched 
my  feelings  when  I remembered  tlie  brisk  hau- 
teur that  used  to  be  his. 

“Why,  Waring,  what  brings  you  here?”  I 
asked. 

He  gave  a feeble  grin.  “Oh,  I thought  I’d 
come  to  the  land  of  culture  and  rest  awhile,”  he 
said. 

“What’s  up?”  I went  on.  “You’ve  lost  all 
vour  flesh.  What’s  gone  wroug?  I hope  it’s 
nothing  bad.” 

“ Bad  enough  for  me,”  he  said.  “ Nobody  else 
seems  to  think  much  of  it.” 

He  spoke  so  humbly  I felt  sorrier  for  him  than 

“ Why,  tell  me  what  the  trouble  is,”  I cried. 
“ Maybe  a friend  can  pull  you  through.” 

He  smiled  again — the  same  uncertain  grin.  “ I 
don’t  care  if  I do,”  he  said.  “ You  won’t  be  able 
to  do  anything,  but  I get  uneasy  if  I don’t  tell  it 
once  in  a while,  and  all  my  friends  are  tired  of  it. 
They  say  it’s  nothing.  That’s  what  you’ll  say 
when  you’ve  heard  it.  But  I’ll  come  over  to- 
night, all  the  same,  if  you’re  going  to  stop  at  the 
end  of  the  line.” 

That  evening  Waring  came  to  the  village  inn 
where  I was  staying.  To  make  things  pleasant, 
I began  to  talk  about  the  road  he  used  to  run  on 
— tell  him  when  I had  been  there  last,  and  so  on 
— but  presently  I saw  that  didn’t  suit  at  all.  He 
grew  uneasy,  and  in  a moment  more  spoke  up  in 
a sharp,  hurried  way,  as  if  he  was  at  the  same 
time  anxious  and  afraid  to  plunge  into  a disa- 
greeable subject. 

“ Perhaps  you  didn’t  know  why  I left,”  he  said. 
“ I was  the  conductor  on  the  train  in  that  big 
Hammersville  accident.” 

“ Why,  no,”  I replied.  “ I had  forgotten  that, 
or  I wouldn’t  have  brought  it  up.  Teil  me  about 
this  road  you’re  oil  now.  Do  they  make  it  pret- 
ty comfortable  for  you  ?” 

He  didn’t  even  look  at  me,  but  went  on  as  if  I 
hadn’t  spoken. 

“ There  were  a hundred  and  fifty  people  killed, 
you  know.  A great  many  of  them  were  burnt  to 
death.  The  company  didn’t  blame  me  at  all.  No 
one  did.  A cloud-burst  had  toru  down  a trestle 
bridge  just  before  we  came  along,  and  it  whs  dark. 
The  engineer  couldn’t  see  it,  and  over  we  went." 

“That  was  terrible,”  said  I;  “ but  you  certain- 
ly weren’t  to  blame.” 

* “ That’s  what  the  company  said,”  he  repeated, 
“ and  wiiat  the  papers  said.  I got  to  the  bottom 
all  safe,  and  tlie  papers  praised  me  for  the  way  I 
worked  to  get  the  injured  out  of  tlie  ruins.  They 
said  I made  ‘ heroic  efforts.’  But,”  he  continued, 
slowly,  “ I was  on  the  last  car.  They  didn’t  seem 
to  take  that  into  account.  I had  no  business  to 
be  on  the  last  car.  I told  the  company  about  it, 
but  they  didn’t  make  anything  of  it  either.” 

“ Why  should  they  ?”  asked  I.  “ A conductor 
has  to  be  on  the  last  car  sometimes.  What’s 
the  harm  of  that?” 

“ I oughtn’t  to  have  done  it,”  he  answered, 
shaking  his  head.  “I  knew  better.  I never 
went  to  the  end  of  the  train  except  just  when  we 
were  starting  or  when  we  were  slowing  up,  but 
that  evening  I met  an  old  friend  there,  and  like  a 
blamed  fool  I sat  down  and  talked  awhile,  and 
before  I could  get  forward  we  were  over  the 
edge.” 

“ What  difference  could  your  getting  forward 
make?”  I cried,  a little  impatiently.  “You 
couldn’t  have  seen  the  trouble  if  the  engineer 
hadn’t.  I tell  you  what,  you’ve  got  a shock  from 
lhe  accident,  and  you’ve  let  your  mind  dwell  on 
it  till  it's  unhinged.  You  must  turn  your  thoughts 
away,  or  you’ll  get  into  worse  trouble.” 

He  looked  at  me  contemptuously,  as  any  one 
might  at  a man  who  was  pretending  to  lay  down 
the  law  on  a subject  he  knew  nothing  about. 

“ You  don’t  understand,”  he  said.  “ I'll  tell 
you  from  the  beginning.  I never  could  make  out 
myself  why  I lmd  to  suffer  so  for  what  was  no 
fault  of  mine  in  the  first  place.  But,  you  see, 
w hen  once  I got  mixed  up  in  it,  it  seemed  as  if  I 
couldn't  get  out  of  the  suarL  Well,  you  know 


the  train  you  used  to  meet  me  on  ? I had  been 
on  that  road  and  run  that  train  for  five  years 
when  I first  met  you,  and  I never  expected  but 
what  I’d  be  there  all  iny  life.  I suppose  when  I 
get  through  you  won’t  see  why  I’m  not  there  yet.” 
He  stopped  a moment,  sighed  heavily,  and  then 
went  on.  “ I wasn’t  a married  man,  but  I had 
fixed  myself  as  comfortably  as  a railroad  man  can. 
I was  away  from  my  place  a good  deal,  of  course, 
but  I had  all  my  traps  there,  and  always  called  it 
home.  It  was  in  the  town  of  Hunter.  There  was 
an  old  man  I knew,  and  his  wife,  had  a house 
there.  They  bad  more  room  than  they  wanted 
and  less  money,  so  they  were  glad  to  take  in  a 
quiet  fellow  like  me.  The  engineer  that  always 
ran  on  my  train  was  only  a few  doors  off ; Law- 
rence O’Brien  his  name  was,  but  the  boys  all 
called  him  Larry.  His  mother  lived  with  him, 
and  a funnier  little  Irish  woman  you  never  set 
eyes  on.  She  had  a round  little  face,  as  wrinkled 
as  an  old  apple,  and  eyes  so  sharp  they  seemed 
to  cut  you  right  in  two,  and  she’d  duck  a courtesy 
to  anybody  that  so  much  as  looked  her  way.  But 
for  all  her  queer  old-fashioned  notions  she  was 
the  smartest  little  body  I ever  came  across,  ami 
full  of  her  fun  too,  and  I used  often  to  stop  as  I 
went  by  and  crack  a joke  with  her.  Larry  didn’t 
treat  her  well.  He  thought  because  he  knew 
some  things  she  didn’t,  he  was  the  wise  one  and 
she  was  tlie  fool.  I’ve  seen  several  other  wise- 
acres make  that  same  mistake  before.  Ho  was 
a blundering,  brutal  fellow,  for  all  he  was  clever 
at  his  work,  and  his  canny  little  mother  seemed 
to  think  she  was  made  for  nothing  but  to  watch 
out  for  him  and  keep  things  straight  without  his 
knowing  it.  She  just  worshipped  tlie  ground  he 
trod  on.  She’d  trot  round  their  rooms  and  work 
for  him  and  wait  on  him  at  every  turn,  and  he’d 
sit  there  and  take  it  all,  and  maybe  swear  if  ev- 
erything wasn’t  just  to  his  liking. 

“Well,  I’d  been  living  there  some  time  when 
one  day  Larry  came  home  and  told  the  old  lady 
he  was  going  to  be  married.  The  next  morning 
she  came  to  me  with  her  apron  to  her  eyes,  and 
begged  me  to  speak  to  Larry.  She  said  the  girl 
he  was  going  to  marry  was  a worthless  hussy, 
and  would  bring  him  nothing  but  trouble.  Of 
course  it  was  none  of  my  business  to  interfere 
with  the  fellow’s  concerns,  but  the  old  woman 
seemed  so  unhappy,  I did  say  a few  words  to 
him.  Much  good  it  did  ! Afterward  I heard  his 
mother  went  down  on  her  knees  to  him,  and  he 
got  into  a rage  and  struck  her.  Anyhow,  before 
the  month  was  out  he  had  married  the  girl,  and 
the  little  womau  was  running  round  waiting  ou 
them  both. 

“ She  never  said  a word  more  to  Larry  against 
his  wife,  not  even  when,  before  two  years  were 
out,  the  girl  ran  away  with  another  man,  leaving 
him  with  a baby  on  his  hands.  The  old  woman 
delighted  in  the  baby ; she  cuddled  it  and  cosset- 
ed it,  and  it  grew  into  a fine  boy.  But  Larrv's 
temper  was  more  savage  than  ever  for  the  trou- 
ble lie  had  been  through,  and  he  was  very  rough 
to  the  little  fellow,  and  a perfect  Turk  to  iiis 
poor  mother.  I began  to  fear  lie  had  taken  to 
drinking,  though  he  hid  it  well  for  fear  of  being 
turned  off  the  road,  and  I never  could  make  sure. 
His  mother  never  complained,  but  I used  to  see 
the  tears  coming  in  her  eyes  when  she  looked  at 
him,  and  she  was  all  the  time  trying  to  coax  him 
to  dress  up  neat  and  go  to  church  and  take  pride 
in  his  boy.  But  no  matter  what  she  said,  it 
made  no  difference  to  him.  At  length  it  came 
to  lie  open  gossip  that  Larry  drank,  and  that  he 
beat  his  mother.  That  was  a little  too  much, 
and  I went  round  one  afternoon  to  see  if  I 
couldn’t  frighten  him  by  threatening  to  tell  the 
company. 

“When  I got  to  the  house  there  was  a crowd 
about  the  gate,  and  when  I asked  what  the  mat- 
ter was,  they  told  me  Larry  had  hurt  the  old  wo- 
man. I pushed  ahead  into  the  house,  and  there, 
in  a back  room,  was  the  little  boy  sobbing  in  the 
corner,  and  the  grandmother  lying  on  a bed, 
with  two  or  three  neighbors  looking  after  her. 
She  had  been  badly  injured,  and  the  end  of  it 
was  she  died  that  night.  They  all  agreed  the 
way  it  happened  was  that  Larrv  had  started  to 
beat  the  child,  and  when  she  interfered  had  given 
her  a blow  which  threw  her  on  the  sharp  edge  of 
the  stove.  But  though  there  wasn’t  tlie  least 
doubt  this  was  the  truth  of  it,  yet — would  you 
believe  it? — when  the  officer  came  to  take  her 
testimony  she  stuck  to  it  from  first  to  last  that 
Larry  had  never  laid  a finger  to  her.  Her  foot 
had  slipped  and  she  had  fallen  against  the  stove, 
she  said,  and  she  swore  to  it  as'  calmly  as  if  per- 
jury was  a pastime. 

“ ‘ Sure,  is  it.  Larry  do  you  think  would  be  raisin’ 
his  hand  agin  his  old  mother  ? Nivei- a bit.  ’Twas 
me  own  fault  entirely,  and  the  fault  of  me  stum- 
blin’ feet.  Larry  has  been  a good  boy  to  me  al- 
ways. I’ve  no  fault  to  find  wid  Larry.  Come 
here,  me  son,  an’  let  me  old  eyes  rest  on  ye  at 
the  last,’  and  she  looked  at  him  as  affectionately 
as  if  he  were  all  a mother’s  heart  could  ask.  She 
entirely  succeeded  in  imposing  on  the  officers  of 
the  law,  but  after  they  had  gone  she  called  Larry 
to  her.  She  had  sent  the  woman  who  was  wait- 
ing on  her  out  of  the  room  on  some  errand,  but 
as  it  happened  I had  taken  a seat  on  a low  bench 
behind  the  head  of  the  bed  while  the  officers  were 
there,  and  both  she  and  Larry  had  forgotten  my 
presence.  ‘Come  here,  me  poor  bov,’  she  said, 
softlv.  ‘I  have  to  leave  ve,  an’  me  bean's  sore 
thinkin’  of  all  the-  trouble  in  store  for  ye  when 
I’m  gone.  Sure  I’ll  have  to  watch  over  ye  wher- 
ever I am,  Larry,  an’  the  good  Lord  only  knows 
where  that  ’ll  be.  I’ve  risked  me  sowl  for  your 
sake  this  day.  But  never  think  twice  o’  that. 
Only  lay  all  me  words  to  heart,  me  son,  for  I’m 
sick  o’  havin’  ye  deaf  to  me  warnin’s.  Every 
time  ye’ve  gone  wrong  it’s  been  because  ye 
wouldn’t  listen  to  your  poor  mother.  Like  to- 
night now,  ve  know,  ye  wouldn’t  hear  to  me  when 
I begged  ye  not  to  beat  the  boy,  and  then  when 
he  grew  wild  an’  turned  agin  ve’ — she  dropped 
her  voice  and  looked  round  furtively — ‘ ye  know 
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what  happened  then.  It’s  better  me  nor  him, 
anyhow,  an’  I’m  not  seekin’  to  blame  ye.  I for- 
give ye  freely  for  all,  an’  may  Heaven  forgive  ye 
as  free  as  I do  ? But  remember,  Larry  ’ — the  old 
woman  suddenly  raised  herself  on  her  arm  and 
looked  at  him  with  intent  yet  glazing  eyes — ‘I’ll 
be  doin’  the  best  I can  to  keep  ye  out  o’  trouble 
yet.  I’ll  be  watchin’  after  ye  ail  the  time  from 
beyand,  me  son,  and  don't  ye  go  to  harden  your 
heart  agin  your  old  mother,  but  open  your  ears 
to  me.’  Her  voice  rose  Bhriller  and  shriller,  till 
it  was  almost  a shriek.  * Have  heed  to  what  I 
say  ! Listen  to  me,  then,  Larry ! Listen  to  me !’ 

“ Suddenly  she  sunk  back  unconscious.  The 
neighbors  hurried  in,  and  everything  possible  was 
done  to  revive  her,  but  iu  vain,  and  before  an 
hour  was  over  she  was  dead.  Larry  seemed  en- 
tirely dazed,  and  scarcely  spoke.  Nothing  could 
be  doue  to  him,  of  course,  for  his  mother  had 
sworn  so  stoutly  that  he  had  no  hand  in  her  fall 
that  it  was  impossible  to  discredit  her  testimony, 
especially  as  all  that  could  be  brought  forward 
against  it  was  the  sobbing,  incoherent  story  of 
the  child,  and  the  disconnected  talk  of  the  neigh- 
borhood. I don’t  know — I might  have  gone  up 
then  and  told  what  I had  overheard ; but,  after 
all,  it  amounted  to  nothing,  and  besides,  if  I must 
tell  the  truth,  I don’t  think  I could  have  had  the 
heart  to  go  against  the  old  woman’s  will.  At 
any  rate,  the  end  of  it  was  that  the  coroner’s  jury 
brought  in  a verdict  of  accidental  death,  and  Larry 
kept  his  place  on  the  road. 

“But  he  was  greatly  changed.  He  had  a ner- 
vous, anxious  look,  like  a man  who  has  a weight 
on  his  mind;  and  no  wonder,  though  I think  he 
never  suspected  that  I or  any  one  else  doubted 
tlie  accidental  nuture  of  the  old  woman’s  death. 
He  came  up  one  day  as  I was  going  in  my  gate 
and  began  to  talk  to  me,  a tiling  he  had  never 
done  before. 

“‘I’m  a changed  man, Mr.  Waring,’  he  began. 

‘ I can't  forget  my  poor  mother,  rest  her  soul  [ 
I’in  always  uneasy,  thinkin’  what  she  may  have 
meant  by  her  partin’  words.  You  won’t  have 
heard  her;  but  she  was  talkin’ — about  warnin’s 
an’  such  like.  What  warniu’s  could  she  give  me 
from  heaven  ? The  dead  never  come  back  to  this 
world,  I’ve  been  told.  The  priest  himself  says 
she  can’t  come  back;  then  what  can  she  have 
meant  by  me  bein’  deaf  to  her?  Maybe  I’d  ha’ 
done  better  to  listen  to  her  while  she  was  alive; 

I know  I didn’t  mind  her  then  ns  I should  ; but 
w hut  can  she  have  to  say  ta  me  now  ? That's 
wiiat.  I’d  like  to  know,  Mr.  Waring.’ 

“ ‘ Indeed,  I can’t  imagine  her  ever  having  any- 
thing more  to  do  with  you,’  cried  I,  turning  off 
abruptly. 

“ But  that  night  I kept  thinking  of  the  old  wo- 
man ; my  mind  misgave  me  for  what  I had  done, 
and  I couldn’t  get  to  sleep  till  I had  settled  with 
myself  that  I would  speak  to  the  boy  deceutlv  the 
next  dav.  But  I had  no  chance  to  do  so  before 
we  started  out.  We  were  going  through  tlie 
mountains,  and  it  wasn’t  more  than  half  an  hour 
nfter  we  left,  while  I was  taking  up  tickets  in  the 
smoking  car  and  the  train  was  rushing  along  a 
down  grade,  that  I heard  the  clang  of  the  bell  to 
stop  the  car.  I jumped  as  if  I was  shot,  and  was 
on  the  cab  in  less  than  a moment.  There  stood 
Larry,  with  the  bell  ringing  like  mad  over  his 
head,  and  he  never  lifting  a hand  to  signal  dowu 
brakes.  I leaned  over  him  and  pulled  the  whis- 
tle for  an  instant  stop,  and  before  we  had  gone 
two  hundred  feet  further  the  train  had  come  to  a 
stand-still.  The  track  ran  along  the  mountain- 
side. On  one  hand  the  rocks  rose  above  it,  and 
on  the  other  was  a precipice,  and  then  ahead  of 
us,  not  more  than  fiftv  feet  off,  was  a big  bowlder. 
W e should  all  have  been  over  the  precipice,  and 
probably  not  a soul  left  alive,  if  we  had  gone  into 
that  rock  at  the  speed  we  were  making.  Of 
course  there  was  a tremendous  commotiou  amoug 
the  passengers,  with  my  rushing  forward  so,  aud 
the  whistling  and  tlie  sudden  stop;  and  when 
they  came  flocking  out,  and  saw  wiiat  we  had  es- 
caped, I never  knew  a set  of  people  more  over- 
come. I am  free  to  say  my  own  nerves  were  a 
good  deal  shaken,  and  it  was  hard  for  me  to  get 
my  senses  together  enough  to  give  the  necessary 
orders.  We  backed  to  the  last  station,  and  from 
there  sent  for  workmen  to  remove  tlie  obstruc- 
tion. Tiie  rock  had  to  be  blown  up,  it  was  so 
big.  It  must  have  been  loosened  f rom  the  over- 
hanging mass  and  fallen  since  the  passing  of  the 
last  train. 

“After  I began  to  get  cooled  down,  there  were 
three  things  that  puzzled  me.  One  was,  who 
rang  tlie  bell  ? And  another  was,  what  did  they 
ring  it  for?  No  one  on  the  train  could  have 
known  about  the  bowlder,  and  if  we  didn’t  stop 
for  that,  what  did  we  stop  for?  1 went  all 
through  the  car  inquiring  who  gave  the  alarm, 
and  not  a soul  could  I get  to  acknowledge  it. 
More  than  that,  in  eacli  car  tiie  passengers  de- 
clared in  a body  that  no  one  there  had  touched 
tlie  cord.  The  other  thing  that  puzzled  me  was 
Larry.  How  came  he  to  stand  there,  without 
stirring,  when  it  was  his  business  to  obey  the  sig- 
nal and  stop  the  train  ? When  I had  got  through 
with  the  passengers  I went  forward  to  him. 

“‘Larrv,’  I said,  sharply,  ‘why  were  you  so 
slow  just  now?  Tlie  whole  train  and  every  one 
on  it  might  have  gone  to  kingdom  come  for  all 
you.’ 

“‘Sure,  how  was  I to  know  to  stop  the  train, 
Mr.  Waring?’  he  answered,  sullenly ; ‘the  rock 
wasn’t  so  much  as  in  sight  when  you  blew  the 
whistle.’ 

“ I should  think  the  bell  was  enough, ' I cried  ; 
‘I  never  heard  such  a racket.’ 

“ Larry’s  voice  dropped.  ‘ Did  the  beil  ring  ?’ 
lie  asked,  sharply. 

“ ‘ Bell  ring !’  I cried,  angrily ; * it  rang  loud 
enough  to  raise  the  dead.  Do  you  mean  to  pre- 
tend you  never  heard  it  ?’ 

“ ‘ Never  a ring,  Mr.  Waring,’  whispered  Larrv  ; 
and  at  the  moment  I could  not  understand  w ny 
his  face  grew  suddenly  white. 

“ Altogether  I could  make  neither  head  nor  tail 
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of  the  whole  performance ; and  the  more  I thought 
of  it  the  less  I liked  it  I was  so  uncomfortable 
that  when  I overheard  some  of  the  passengers 
talking  about  getting  up  a little  testimonial  for 
the  conductor  who  had  saved  them  bv  his 
‘ promptness  and  devotion,’  I actually  stepped 
forward  and  begged  them  to  do  nothing  of  the 
sort.  The  whole  affair  made  me  shiver,  and  I 
wanted  to  have  nothing  more  to  do  with  it. 

“ I could  not  forget  it,  though ; and  I never  pass- 
ed over  that  part  of  the  road  without  looking  ahead 
to  see  whether  there  was  any  new  obstruction  on 
the  tracks.  But  there  never  was.  Perhaps  it 
was  Larrv  that  kept  it  so  in  my  mind,  for  he  had 
got  a way  of  peering  about  when  he  was  on  his 
engine  and  starting  at  every  little  sound  that  was 
enough  to  upset  any  one. 

“ ‘ I wish  to  goodness  you’d  quit  looking  at 
that  bell !’  Icried  one  day,  eutirely  out  of  temper. 
I had  stepped  out  on  the  cab  to  speak  to  him, 
and  I truly  believe  lie  started  and  looked  up  at 
the  bell  half  a dozen  times  in  the  two  minutes 
I was  there.  ‘What’s  the  good  of  staring  at  it 
all  the  time?  You’ll  hear  it  fast  enough  when 
it  rings.’  • 

“‘Are  ye  sure  o’  that,  Mr.  Waring?’  he  said, 
in  a low  voice. 

“I  was  just  about  to  ask  him  what  he  meant, 
when  to  my  horror  I saw  the  big  bell  vibrate  for 
a second  and  then  rock  back  and  forth,  giving 
out  a discordant  clamor  that  rose  loud  above  the 
noises  of  the  train.  Larry  never  looked  up,  but 
went  on  opening  and  shutting  his  draughts  and 
valves  with  his  eyes  sunk  as  if  ashamed.  It  ac- 
tually seemed  as  though  he  could  not  hear  the 
din  that  shook  the  air  around  us.  I bent  for- 
ward to  him. 

“ Larry,’  I cried,  ‘ don’t  you  hear  the  signal  ? 
For  God’s  sake  stop  the  train.’ 

“ He  looked  first  at  me,  and  then  slowly  raised 
his  eyes  to  the  clanging  bell.  The  minute  he  saw 
it  he  turned  deadly  white,  and  was  seized  with 
such  a fit  of  trembling  that  he  could  not  grasp 
the  rope  before  him,  though  he  raised  his  hand 
and  clutched  at  it.  For  the  second  time  I leaned 
forward  and  pulled  the  whistle  for  down  brakes. 
We  had  been  going  at  full  speed  round  a curve 
which  skirted  a low  hill,  and  as  we  came  to  a stop 
I looked  across  the  top  of  the  hill  and  saw  rising 
from  the  other  side  a thin  column  of  dark  smoke. 
There  was  no  doubt  of  what  it  was.  It  was  the 
smoke  from  another  train,  and  from  the  swift- 
ness with  which  it  changed  its  position  it  was  evi- 
dently rushing  upon  us  at  full  speed.  Larry  was 
trembling  so  that  he  was  utterly  unmanned,  and 
I,  with  tlie  help  of  the  fireman,  gave  the  neces- 
sary signals  and  reversed  the  engine.  In  a mo- 
ment more,  with  a heavy  jar,  the  train  begau  to 
move  sluggishly  backward.  Slowly  she  gathered 
speed,  and  then  went  faster  and  faster  with  each 
second  until,  just  as  I felt  the  floor  fairly  trem- 
bling beneath  my  feet,  the  other  train  rushed 
round  the  curve  and  pursued  us  like  a crazy  de- 
mon. Her  engineer  saw  us,  and  I heard  him 
whistle  for  the  brakes,  but  it  was  impossible  to 
stop  her  instantly,  and  there  was  a moment  when 
there  was  not  more  than  twenty  feet  between 
her  smoke-stack  and  our  own.  Then  she  began 
to  slow  down,  and  I relaxed  our  speed.  In  a few 
moments  more  we  had  both  come  to  rest  within 
a short  distance  of  each  other,  and  the  other  con- 
ductor jumped  from  his  car  and  came  forward  to 
meet  me.  All  this  time  I was  greatly  shocked 
by  the  conduct  of  Larry,  who  throughout  had 
been  cowering  in  a corner  and  staring  at  me. 
As  the  train  slowed  up,  with  a hopeless  gesture 
lit;  flung  himself  down  on  the  floor  and  burst 
into  tears. 

“ 4 Oh,  Mr.  Waring,’  he  moaned, 4 why  didn’t  I 
hear  the  bell?  Why  didn’t  I hear  it?’ 

“ I was  really  sorry  for  him,  but  I could  not  wait 
to  speak  to  him.  I jumped  down  and  ran  to  meet 
the  other  conductor.  It  seemed  that  he  had  been 
behind  time.  It  was  his  duty  to  wait;  but  when 
he  had  heard  of  a trifling  delay  to  our  train  he 
had  concluded  there  would  be  no  danger  in  his 
trying  to  make  the  next  station  before  our  ar- 
rival. It  was  in  the  endeavor  to  do  this  that  he 
was  plunging  ahead  at  such  a frantic  rate,  and 
of  course  endangering  the  lives  of  all  on  board 
in  doing  so.  You  will  understand  that  we  told 
no  more  of  this  than  we  could  help  to  the  passen- 
gers, who  crowded  round  us  from  both  sides,  but 
they  must  have  suspected  what  the  matter  was. 
When  they  asked  me  how  I came  to  reverse  my 
engine  so  rapidly,  before  the  train  was  in  sight, 
I answered  shortly  that  I saw  the  smoke  from 
the  other  side  of  the  hill.  Nothing  on  earth 
would  have  tempted  me  to  tell  another -soul  that 
it  was  because  of  the  warning  bell,  and  I would 
no  more  have  gone  through  the  cars  to  ask  who 
pulled  the  cord  than  I would  have  bitten  my 
tongue  out.  It  would  have  been  a fool’s  errand : 
I knew  well  enough  beforehand  what  they  would 
all  say, 

44  Well,  we  were  all  safe  that  time,  and  when  the 
company  heard  of  the  affair  I was  highly  praised ; 
but  it  gave  me  a shock  I couldn’t  get  over.  And 
iustead  of  the  memory  dying  out,  it  preyed  on 
my  mind  more  and  more.  Our  running  into  the 
danger  was  simple  enough ; it  was  the  fault  of 
the  other  conductor.  But  how  came  we  to  es- 
cape it  ? Who  rang  the  bell  ? I couldn’t  keep 
these  two  questions  out  of  my  head.  Whenever 
I reasoned  about  it  I made  out  there  must  have 
been  some  accidental  cause  that  set  the  bell 
swinging,  but  the  trouble  was  that  when  I didn’t 
reason  about  it  I thought  something  else.  I knew 
well  enough  what  Larry  believed,  though  he  never 
opened  his  lips ; Larry  thought  it  was  his  mother 
gave  the  warning,  and  he  couldn’t  hear  it  because 
there  was  a curse  on  him.  I really  couldn’t  help 
pitying  the  man : he  grew  thinner  and  thinner, 
and  the  least  sound — even  a quick  word — would 
set  him  to  trembling.  He  was  on  the  watch 
perpetually,  and  got  a way  of  putting  his  hand 
up  to  his  ear  when  he  thought  no  one  was  look- 
ing at  him.  He  used  to  hang  around  and  try 


to  get  me  to  talk  to  him,  and  at  last  I got  so 
I used  to  go  into  the  engine  cab  whenever  I got 
a chance,  and  chat  with  him  a few  moments.  It 
quieted  him  to  have  me  there,  perhaps  because 
lie  knew  I knew  what  he  was  thinking.  But  he 
seemed  to  have  a horror  of  any  one  else  suspect- 
ing it,  and  he  grew  very  irritable  with  the  fire- 
man who  had  been  in  the  cab  when  I stopped  the 
train,  and  who  took  to  teasing  him  with  ques- 
tions about  the  bell,  just  because  he  saw  they 
annoyed  him.  Larry’s  savage  temper  broke  out 
again  and  again  under  this  provocation,  and  at 
last,  in  return,  the  other  man  got  into  a very  ugly 
frame  of  mind.  I always  supposed  it  was  through 
him  that  some  hint  of  Larry’s  strange  conduct  at 
the  time  of  the  threatened  collision  got  to  the 
ears  of  the  company,  for  they  had  him  up  on  a 
complaint  that  lie  had  grown  deaf,  and  was  no 
longer  fit  to  be  in  charge  of  an  engine.  But 
when  they  tested  his  hearing  it  was  as  keen  as 
could  be,  and  nothing  seemed  to  be  out  of  order 
with  him,  though  any  one  could  tell  he  wasn’t 
the  man  he  used  to  be.  But  since  there  was  no 
practical  fault  to  be  found,  he  was  reinstated, 
and  I was  able  just  then  to  say  a word  to  one  of 
the  bosses  that  led  to  his  having  a new  fireman. 
This  was  a young  fellow,  scarcely  more  than  a 
boy,  who  had  just  come  on  the  road,  and  couldn’t 
possibly  know  anything  of  Larry’s  trouble,  so 
that  I hoped  he  would  get  quieted  again  and  for- 
get all  about  it.  You  may  ask  why,  if  I felt  as 
I did  about  him,  I made  no  effort  to  get  him 
turned  off.  I wish  to  Heaven  I had,  if  it  was 
only  for  my  own  sake;  but  I just  nsk  you  now, 
how  was  I to  know  what  the  end  would  be? 
And  what  kind  of  a story  had  I to  tell  the  com- 
pany? A lot  of  crazy  yarns  about  what  I fan- 
cied and  what  I feared,  and  never  a solid  fact 
among  ’em.  The  only  sure  thing  was  that  we 
had  twice  escaped  a frightful  accident  by  a warn- 
ing given  by  Heaven  knows  who,  and  what  was 
that  to  complain  of  ? I used  to  worry  over  it  night 
after  night,  till  I couldn’t  sleep ; but  as  sure  as  I 
made  up  my  mind  to  go  to  the  company  the  next 
morning  with  a complaint  of  Larry,  just  so  sure 
would  his  old  mother’s  face  come  up  before  me  as 
clear  as  the  day  she  died,  with  the  look  it  had  on 
it  when  she  called  to  him  at  the  last,  and  I could 
no  more  bear  to  go  against  the  poor  old  creature 
and  ruin  her  boy  than  I could  have  struck  her  if 
she  stood  before  me — and  ruined  he  would  have 
been  if  the  company  had  turned  him  off,  for  he 
was  in  a state  to  stand  nothing. 

44  At  any  rate  I left  it  alone,  but  you  may  know 
that  I was  anxious  and  uneasy  every  time  Larry 
was  running  my  train.  I got  up  all  sorts  of  pre- 
texts for  staying  in  the  baggage-car  and  on  the 
tender,  and  1 always  took  up  the  fares  from  the 
rear  cars  as  we  were  leaving  a place  and  before 
we  got  full  steam  on,  so  as  to  be  near  the  engine 
in  case  of  danger.  And  yet — would  you  believe 
it — when  several  months  passed  over  without  an 
accident  I began  to  get  careless.  And  one  night 
when  I happened  on  an  old  friend  in  the  last 
car,  and  he  began  to  talk  about  old  times,  I was 
such  a blind  fool  that  I stood  there  chattering 
with  him  for  ten  minutes — maybe  more.  It  was 
a stormy  night;  the  wind  was  blowing  like  mad, 
so  that  all  outside  noises  were  deadeued,  and  the 
first  I knew  was  my  friend  saying : 

44  4 Can  that  be  the  bell  ringing  ? What’s 
up?’ 

“I  jumped  up  and  dashed  ahead  like  a crazy 
man,  without  waiting  to  listen.  I could  see  the 
people  all  turning  round  in  their  seats  and  staring 
as  I burst  open  the  doors  and  rushed  through  the 
cars.  Each  time  I leaped  across  a platform  I 
heard  the  clanging  of  the  bell  above  the  noises 
of  the  storm,  and  as  I crossed  the  last  platform 
I saw  the  cab  before  me.  What  I saw  brought 
my  heart  to  my  mouth.  The  boy  was  on  the 
floor,  with  Larry’s  hand  at  his  throat,  and  the 
man’s  face  was  so  wild  with  anger  that  for  a 
second  I forgot  the  dreadful  bell  above  them. 
Then  I jumped  forward,  but  as  my  feet  struck 
the  floor  of  the  cab  it  gave  a great  lurch  and 
plunged  downward,  and  I was  thrown  far  out 
into  the  empty  air.  When  I came  to  myself  I 
was  hanging  among  the  branches  of  a tree,  while 
from  the  blackness  below  me  came  a noise  of 
shrieks  and  groans.  For  a moment  I hung  mo- 
tionless, then  I roused  myself  and  clambered 
along  the  branches  to  the  trunk,  and  so  down. 
The  ground  was  wet  and  miry,  and  I felt  bruised 
and  sick,  but  I made  my  way  as  best  I could 
toward  the  sounds,  and  as  I neared  them  a light 
sprang  up.  Some  wood-work  had  caught  fire 
from  an  overturned  stove,  and  by  the  glare  I 
saw  in  the  ravine,  which  still  lay  below  me,  a 
dozen  cars  piled  one  upon  another,  with  some 
human  beings  running  back  and  forth  beside 
them,  and  others  writhing  in  the  ruins,  unable  to 
extricate  themselves.  It  was  a sight  to  make  a 
man  forget  his  own  hurts,  and  I hurried  down  to 
do  what  I could.  You  needn’t  be  uneasy ; I’m 
not  going  to  tell  you  any  more  than  I can  help ; 
I don’t  like  to  talk  of  it  any  too  well  myself.  I 
and  the  other  men  who  were  free  worked  with 
all  our  might,  and  we  must  have  got  more  than 
a hundred  people  out  of  the  ruins,  but  the  rest 
perished  before  we  could  save  them.  Larry  was 
never  found,  but  the  young  fireman  was  diawn 
from  under  the  wreck  Of  the  engine.  He  was 
badly  hurt,  and  only  lived  an  hour,  but  he  kept 
calling  for  me,  till  at  last  they  found  me  and 
brought  me  to  him.  I knew  I should  be  working 
every  instant,  yet  when  I came  near  him  he  grasp- 
ed my  hand  so  tight  I hadn’t  the  heart  to  tear  it 
away. 

44  4 Oh,  Mr.  Waring,’  he  moaned, 4 it  wasn’t  my 
fault.  Say  you  know  it  wasn’t  my  fault.  I can’t 
die  easy  till  you  tell  me  I wasn’t  to  blame.  I did 
all  I could,  indeed  I did.  I heard  the  bell,  and 
when  Larry  took  no  notice,  I made  bold  to  ask 
him  didn’t  he  hear  it.  And,  oh,  Mr.  Waring,  the 
look  he  give  me ! He  seemed  to  be  crazy  mad 
at  me  for  speaking.  But  I knew  something  aw- 
ful must  be  the  matter,  and  so  I asked  him  again. 


And  he  thought  I was  only  mocking  him,  for  he 
raised  his  fist,  and  came  at  me  swearing.  He 
said  I’d  heard  some  cursed  story  about  him,  but 
if  I dared  to  speak  again — _I  was  so  frightened 
I near  jumped  backward  off  the  cab.  And  then 
the  bell  rang  louder  than  ever,  and  I couldn’t 
jump  for  thinking  of  all  the  people  behiud,  and 
I crept  up  and  caught  his  arm,  and  pointed  up  at 
the  bell ; and  when  he  saw  me  do  that  he  seemed 
to  go  out  of  his  head  with  rage,  and  he  jumped 
at  me,  and  caught  me  round  the  throat,  aud  threw 
me  down,  and  just  as  my  breath  was  gone  I felt 
the  car  give  way  beneath  us.  Oh,  Mr.  Waring, 
say  you  know  it  wasn’t  my  fault.  I can’t  rest 
till  you  tell  me  it  wasn’t  my  fault.’ 

44 1 soothed  the  poor  boy,  for  who  could  blame 
him  ? He  had  thrown  away  the  chance  of  sav- 
ing himself  in  trying  to  save  the  fellow-beings 
who  had  gone  so  swiftly  to  destruction.  I told 
him  that  so  far  from  deserving  blame  he  had  act- 
ed nobly,  and  he  was  pacified.  They  told  me 
afterward  that  he  died  quietly,  murmuring  over 
my  words  of  praise.  But  what  could  I say  to 
myself?  That  poor  lad  had  lost  his  life  in  try- 
ing to  avert  from  others  an  unknown  danger. 
But  I,  who  had  foreseen  and  dreaded  it  for 
long,  had  doomed  more  than  a hundred  souls  to 
death  for  the  sake  of  u few  moments’  idle  chat- 
ter.’’ 

The  conductor’s  face,  which  had  been  growing 
whiter  and  whiter  as  he  went  on,  had  now  be- 
come of  an  utter  pallor.  44  If  I had  done  my  duty, 
those  people  would  all  have  been  alive  now.  The 
men  would  have  gone  back  to  their  wives,  the  old 
people  would  have  been  safe  in  their  homes,  the 
mother  and  the  children — that’s  the  worst  of  all 
— would  have  been  laughing  and  playing  togeth- 
er now.  I think  of  it  all  day,  and  at  night  a 
crowd  of  them  come  round  my  bed  and  ask  me 
why  I took  their  sweet  lives  away.  I can’t  stand 
it.  Some  day  I won’t  be  able  to  endure  it  any 
longer,  and  then  you'll  hear  I’m  dead.” 

Suddenly  he  rose  and  held  out  his  hand  to  me. 
44  Good  night,”  he  said.  44 1 see  you  are  getting 
ready  to  reason  with  me.  It’s  no  use ; there’s 
no  reasoning  can  make  any  difference  to  me,  be- 
cause I know  the  truth.  Good-night;  good-by.” 

He  had  left  the  room  before  I could  stop  him, 
and  the  next  morning  when  I looked  for  him  he 
was  not  to  be  found.  But  I was  so  impressed 
bv  his  pitiful  condition  that  when  I returned  to 
the  West  I immediately  set  on  foot  a series  of 
inquiries,  hoping  to  find  some  flaw  in  his  story 
which  would  enable  me  to  prove  to  him  that  he 
had  taken  a distorted  view  of  the  facts.  I was 
able,  however,  to  discover  nothing  which  could 
offer  a rational  explanation  of  his  strange  expe- 
riences. There  could  be  no  question  that  he  was 
right  as  to  the  main  points  of  his  story.  The 
train  he  ran  on  had  twice,  owing  to  his  interven- 
tion, been  stopped  on  the  eve  of  a great  accident ; 
the  third  time  it  had,  as  lie  said,  thundered  ahead 
to  destruction.  The  man  who  had  called  him  to 
the  injured  fireman  testified  to  the  entire  correct- 
ness of  his  account  of  that  scene  and  to  the 
strange  words  of  the  dying  boy.  All  that  he  had 
told  me  of  the  old  Irish  woman  and  her  son  was 
also  abundantly  confirmed  by  inquiry  in  the  neigh- 
borhood. In  truth,  the  whole  mystery  of  the  bell 
grew  only  more  and  more  incomprehensible  as  I 
investigated  it.  The  further  I searched  into  the 
matter  the  more  heavily  it  weighed  upon  my  mind  ; 
and  I must  confess  that  it  was  almost  with  a sen- 
sation of  relief — even  more  for  his  sake  than  my 
own — that  before  a month  was  out  I heard  of 
Waring’s  sudden  death. 

Zoe  Dana  Underhill. 


STEAMER  DAY. 

Few,  even  of  New-Yorkers,  realize  how  many 
communities  weekly  depart  from  the  metropolis, 
each  bound  together  by  inexorable  limits  for  a 
week  at  least,  and  each  under  the  absolute  gov- 
ernment of  one  man — a government  as  despotic, 
at  least  in  possibility,  as  that  of  an  African  chief. 
For  on  an  ocean  steamer  the  captain  is  the  em- 
bodiment of  law,  and  from  his  individual  decision 
there  is  no  immediate  appeal.  These  communities 
are  of  no  mean  size  either,  for  a thousand  souls 
or  more  may  be  on  a single  one  of  the  monster 
“greyhounds  of  the  sea.”  For  good  or  ill,  for  a 
smooth  or  perilous  passage  to  the  Old  World,  they 
leave  iu  fleets  on  Wednesdays  aud  Saturdays,  and 
there  is  no  chance  of  secession  until  the  passage 
is  finished. 

Yet  even  this,  striking  as  the  thought  is,  does 
not  give  the  greatest  stress  to  the  emotion  that 
is  apt  to  overpower  those  who  “go  down  to  the 
sea  in  ships,"  as  well  as  those  they  leave  behiud. 
It  is  the  sense  of  parting  that  is  uppermost,  and 
the  decks  and  palatial  saloons  of  the  great  pas- 
senger-carriers are  filled  with  pictures,  each  one 
worthy  an  artist’s  deftest  work.  The  general 
scene  is  familiar  enough  to  the  public,  at  least 
through  the  medium  of  oft-repeated  description, 
but  there  are  particulars  well  worthy  of  careful 
attention. 

First,  perhaps,  is  the  military  precision  with 
which  details  are  carried  out.  In  all  the  confu- 
sion apparent  to  the  landsman’s  eye  there  is  no- 
thing that  is  suffered  to  interfere  with  the  exact 
performance  of  every  duty,  exactly  on  time,  by 
every  man  and  officer  of  the  great  crew.  The 
decks  are  cleared  as  if  by  magic,  at  the  sound  of 
the  bell,  of  the  crowd  of  visitors,  and  the  crowd 
of  passengers  alone  remain.  Every  man  is  at  his 
post.  The  great  wagons  bringing  the  European 
mails  from  the  Post-office  come  thundering  down 
the  dock,  the  mails  are  taken  aboard,  the  gang- 
planks drawn  in,  and  on  schedule  time  the  steam- 
er starts.  Tides  wait  for  no  man,  and  so  closely 
are  all  the  conditions  of  the  ocean  passage  stud- 
ied that  the  tide  is  made  to  serve  its  utmost  pur- 
pose in  facilitating  the  departure  of  the  ship. 

Next  in  interest  is  the  magnitude  of  the  prep- 
arations necessary  for  so  important  a matter  as 
the  conveying  of  a thousand  persons  across  the 
seas,  aud  their  maintenance  in  comfort  for  the 
time  of  the  passage.  The  ship  itself  has  cost  a 
million  or  a million  aud  a half,  the  service  is 
maintained  at  a cost  of  thousands  of  dollars 
daily,  and  the  luxury  that  is  provided  for  the  first- 
cabin  passengers  is  on  a par  with  that  found  iu 
first-class  hotels.  Perhaps  the  easiest  way  to  il- 
lustrate this  is  to  take  a few  figures  from  the 
steward’s  list  of  provisions  laid  in  for  a single 
trip.  Before  the  ship  starts  there  have  been  put 
on  board  (among  many  other  things)  about  seven 
tons  of  beef,  a little  of  which  is  coined,  two  tons 
and  a half  of  mutton,  a ton  of  fresh  fish,  860 
pounds  of  lamb,  350  of  veal,  an  equal  weight  of 
pork,  11,500  eggs,  15  tons  of  potatoes,  five  or  six 
hundred  fowls — chickens,  ducks,  turkeys,  aud 
geest — ‘200  brace  of  grouse,  30  erntes  of  vegeta- 
bles, 1000  quarts  of  milk,  1200  pounds  of  coffee, 
650  of  tea,  750  of  sugar,  1600  of  cheese,  a ton  of 
butter,  over  two  tons  of  ham  and  bacon,  and  some 
15,000  or  20,000  bottles  of  wine,  ale,  aud  the  like. 

Last,  but  not  least,  to  the  eye  at  any  rate,  is 
the  beautiful  picture  on  the  bay.  Clumsy  and 
unmanageable  as  the  monster  ships  seem  while 
half  a dozen  tugs  are  busy  with  each  one,  drag- 
ging it  slowly  from  its  berth  iu  the  docks  to  mid- 
stream, they  take  ou  a majesty  that  must  be  seen 
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Giljcs.  “ Don’t  ask  him  to  lend  you  anything  now.  Wait  till  he  lias  had  luncheon.  He 
will  be  in  a better  humor.” 

Mkrritt.  “But  as  you  are  going  to  lunch  with  him,  he  won’t  have  anything  left  when 
he  comes  back.” 
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to  be  appreciated  when  their  huge  screws  begin 
their  work,  and  they  fairly  begin  the  voyage. 

Dwarfed  to  the  eye  by  distance  and  the  wide 
stretches  of  water  on  all  sides,  it  is  difficult  from 
the  shore  to  realize  the  great  dimensions  of  these 
artificial  leviathans.  They  need  to  be  seen  from 
the  deck  of  a small  boat  near  by.  But  no  eye 
can  fail  to  note  the  exhibition  of  enormous  force 
as  they  plough  steadily  through  the  water,  adding 
a beauty  to  the  harbor  that  is  already  fitted  by  its 
beauty,  as  well  as  its  size  and  its  safety,  to  be  the 
open  gate  to  the  great  New  World. 


THE  NEW  COLONEL  OF  THE 
“SEVENTH.” 

Captain  Danikl  Appi.kton,  who  was  elected  on 
July  19th  to  succeed  Emmons  Clark  as  Colonel 
of  the  Seventh  Regiment  N.G.,  S.N.Y.,  comes  of 
fighting  stock.  Three  great-grandfathers  fought 
in  the  Revolution,  and  two  grand  fathers  held  com- 
missions during  the  war  of  1812;  and  for  a hun- 
dred years  before  the  Revolution  his  foregoers 
were  making  their  marks  in  the  history  of  the 
America  of  that  time. 

Colonel  Appleton  was  born  in  this  city  on  the 
24th  of  February,  1852;  his  father  was  John  A. 
Appleton,  a son  of  that  Daniel  Appleton  who 
founded  the  publishing  house  of  D.  Appleton  & Co. 
He  expected  to  go  to  Harvard  College,  and  spent 
part  of  the  years  1866  and  1867  studying  in  Ger- 
many ; returning  home,  he  lived  in  New  York,  con- 
tinuing his  preparations  for  entering  college.  In 
1867,  when  only  fifteen  years  old,  he  had  his  first 
taste  of  military  life,  when  he  entered  the  famous 
Boston  Cadet  Corps;  for  five  summers  he  went 
with  that  organization  into  camp. 

Iu  1871  Private  Appleton’s  presence  was  want- 
ed in  the  publishing  house,  and  he  gave  up  col- 
lege for  business.  He  thought  he  had  had 
enough  of  soldiering ; but  the  Orange  riot  of  July 
12,  1871,  showed  him  that  he  hadn’t. 

“ ]f  respectable  men  can’t  parade  iu  peace  un- 
der the  law,”  he  said,  “it’s  time  for  Americans 
to  do  something ;”  and  so  on  the  81st  of  October, 
1871,  he  enlisted  as  a private  in  “F”  Company, 
Seventh  Regiment. 

In  that  company  he  has  remained  ever  since. 
On  the»8th  of  April,  1873,  he  became  Corporal ; 
on  the  7th  of  November  of  the  same  year  he  was 
chosen  Sergeant.  March  9,  1875,  saw  him  First 
Sergeant,  and  as  such  he  paraded  with  the  regi- 
ment in  Boston  on  Bunker  Hill  Day.  On  the  23d 
of  May,  1876,  he  was  promoted  Second  Lieuten- 
ant, and  camped  as  such  with  the  regiment  at 
Philadelphia,  when  the  thermometer  recorded  110 
degrees  in  the  tents,  when  glory  was  plenty,  and 
comfort  nil.  As  Second  Lieutenant,  too,  he  help- 
ed garrison  the  old  armory  over  Tompkins  Mar- 
ket during  the  railroad  riots  in  1877.  He  be- 
came Captain  on  the  13th  of  January,  1879. 

At  that  time  there  were  about  thirty-five  men  iu 
“ F ” ( 'ompany ; within  a year  there  were  103,  the 
number  allowed  by  law,  and  since  that  time  there 
has  never  ceased  to  be  a waiting  list.  “ F ” Com- 
pany for  several  months  past  has  been  the  color 
company  of  the  regiment,  its  Captain  being  the 
third  in  date  of  commission. 

Although  Colonel  Appleton  has  worked  in  and 
been  in  charge  of  all  branches,  he  is  practically 
the  head  of  the  business  department  of  the  firm 
of  D.  Appleton  & Co.  lie  is  over  six  feet  tall, 
and  is  slender;  he  i'  unmarried,  and  though  lie 
belongs  to  half  a dozen  of  the  leading  clubs  of 


the  city — among  them  the  Century,  the  Union, 
and  the  New  York  Athletic — he  does  not  con- 
sider himself  a club  man ; his  company  and  his 
regiment  leave  him  no  time  for  clubs. 


“SEWING  THE  STARS.” 

The  old  United  Slates  war  ship  Minnesota  is 
moored  to  a dock  in  the  Hudson  River,  where  she 
does  duty  as  a receiving  ship.  Time  has  left  an 
indelible  impress  upon  the  hull,  but  strips  of 
painted  cloth  hide  all  its  ravages  from  view,  and 
gain  for  the  gallant  old  man-of-war  the  title  of 
“ the  canvas-clad.”  The  subject  chosen  bv  the 
artist  is  “Fuger  the  Flag-maker, " as  he  sits  be- 
neath the  awning  on  the  upper  deck  and  adds  to 
the  flag  four  stars,  in  honor  of  the  approaching 
adveut  of  four  new  States  into  the  Union. 

Congress  iu  1777  passed  a resolution  “that 
the  flag  of  the  thirteen  United  States  should  be 
thirteen  stripes,  alternate  red  and  white;  that  the 
union  be  thirteen  stars,  white  in  a blue  field,  rep- 
resenting the  new  constellation.”  On  board  of 
the  Rangtr,  Paul  Jones  first  raised  the  Star-span- 
gled Banner.  In  1794  the  District  of  Columbia, 
Vermont,  and  Kentucky  having  joined  the  Union, 
the  same  resolution  was  passed  by  Congress,  with 
the  number  of  the  stars  and  stripes  increased  to 
fifteen.  A committee  was  appointed  in  1816  to 
inquire  into  the  expediency  of  changing  the  flag, 
and  President  Janies  Monroe,  tw  o years  later,  ap- 
proved a bill  reducing  the  stripes  to  the  original 
number,  and  increasing  the  stars  to  represent  at 
all  times  the  number  of  States  in  the  Union.  For 
each  new  State  a star  lias  been  added,  until  in 
1876,  when  Colorado  was  admitted,  the  total  num- 
ber of  stars  was  thirty-eight.  During  the  last 
session  of  Congress  President  Cleveland  signed 
the  bill  admitting  the  Territories  of  Washington, 
Idalio,  and  Dakota — the  latter  to  be  divided  into 
two  States,  North  and  South.  These  Territories 
are  now  preparing  their  State  Constitutions,  and 
next  year  will  become  full-fledged  States,  each 
one  entitled  to  a star  in  the  flag.  The  new  flag, 
with  its  forty-two  stars,  is  not  yet  lawful,  but  ac- 
tive preparations  are  going  on,  so  that  when  the 
time  comes,  and  the  favored  Territories  are  incor- 
porate with  the  United  States,  the  Hag  will  show 
to  the  world  the  true  meaning  of  E Pluribus 
Unum. 

And  so  “Fuger  the  Flag-maker,”  who  left  the 
service  of  Emperor  William  to  join  Uncle  Sam, 
passes  away  the  long  summer  days  by  preparing 
for  the  new  order  of  things.  There  is  no  hurry — 
he  realizes  that — and  so  he  carefully  selects  each 
star  before  lie  sews  it  on  the  blue  field,  and  if  one 
fails  to  suit  bis  taste  he  throws  it  aside  and  takes 
in  its  place  a perfect  star,  so  that  the  new  States 
may  have  a perfect  representation. 


HESITATION  IN  THE  STOCK 
MARKET. 

The  chief  interest  of  the  business  community 
at  this  date  continues  to  centre  in  the  harvest", 
ami  the  advices  on  this  head  are  slill  of  a very 
favorable  character.  Winter  wheat  is  already 
moving,  and  the  receipts  will  soon  be  more  im- 
portant, while  spring  wheat  has  been  improved 
l>y  recent  seasonable  weather,  and  the  grain  al- 
ready threshed  turns  out  better  than  estimated. 
Receipts  of  eereals,  live  stock,  and  provisions  at 
Chicago  continue  thus  far  in  July  the  gains  over 


last  year  shown  in  June,  and  this  superiority  is 
expected  to  last  for  some  time,  even  to  the  ex- 
tent of  characterizing  the  business  of  the  entire 
fall.  Railroad  traffic  returns  are  generally  good, 
and  railroad  managers  seem  increasingly  anxious 
to  maintain  rates  and  avoid  disastrous  competi- 
tion. The  trunk  lines  show  this  by  agreeing  to 
restore  their  rates  on  grain ; and  in  the  West, 
where  matters  are  more  complicated,  the  difficul- 
ties caused  by  the  action  of  the  Chicago  and  Alton 
Company  have  united  the  neighboring  lines  in  a 
conservative  course ; and  the  question  of  St.  Paul 
and  Chicago  through  rates,  in  competition  wilh 
Upper  Lake  and  Canadian  routes,  appears  to  be 
near  to  a working  settlement  that  will  prevent 
serious  loss.  In  saying  this  we  take  no  account 
of  rumored  attempts  to  secure  control  of  the  Al- 
ton road,  nor  of  the  report,  plausible  enough  on 
its  face,  that  the  Chicago,  Burlington,  and  Quincy 
Railroad  lias  arranged  to  increase  its  holdings  of 
Chicago,  Burlington,  and  Northern  stock  to  a con- 
trolling interest.  The  reference  is  solely  to  the 
published  negotiations  between  managers  of  lines 
concerned,  in  which  the  intention  to  maintain  liv- 
ing and  business-like  tariffs  is  plainly  seen. 

The  constant  discussion,  however,  of  the  rela- 
tions of  the  chief  groups  of  railroads  among 
themselves  lias  been  attended  this  week  with  a 
general  though  irregular  reaction  in  the  price  of 
railroad  stocks.  Midsummer  dulness  accounts  for 
part  of  this,  as  it  has  given  good  opportunity  to 
speculators  who  sought  to  depress  prices  by  at- 
tacking them  — an  operation  which  is  always 
tempting  when  demand  for  stocks  has  become 
sluggish.  Prices  are  knocked  down  by  free  offer- 
ings of  stocks  which  look  neglected,  and  in  many 
such  cases  it  takes  time  to  communicate  the 
news  of  lower  prices  to  parties  best  informed  as 
to  intrinsic  value,  or  most  concerned  in  seeing  a 
steady  market.  Instances  of  this  were  conspicu- 
ous to-day,  and  a sharp  recovery  in  prices  followed 
la-fore  the  close  of  business.  Holders  of  stocks 
have  not  lost  their  confidence,  but  in  many  cases 
the  attack  lias  been  more  alert  thin  the  defence. 
Many  weak  holders  have  doubtless  been  com- 
pelled to  sell,  especially  where  they  have  sought 
to  limit  their  losses  by  selling  at  a certain  decline 
from  cost.  But  the  imporlant  holders  have 
rather  bought  than  sold,  and  the  unsettled  specu- 
lation for  lower  prices  seems  to  have  been  in- 
creased. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  practical  efforts  of  rail- 
road managers  and  bankers  are  steadily  directed 
to  keeping  the  railroads  remuneratively  employed, 
and  all  the  more  so  that  the  business  of  the  fall 
mouths  promises  to  be  ample  for  the  facilities  at 
command.  Looking  at  the  railroad  interest  as 
one  among  many,  these  efforts  are  nmply  justi- 
fied ; but  still  more  so  when  the  influence  of 
railroad  tariffs  on  all  other  business  is  consid- 
ered. 

Fortunately,  at  ibis  juncture,  the  money  mar- 
ket remains  easy  in  New  Y'ork,  with  3 per  cent, 
the  common  rate  for  demand  loans,  and  has  re- 
turned to  a condition  of  ease  in  Boston,  where 
Julv  began  with  some  stringency.  We  are  not 
yet  clear  of  the  possibility  of  exporting  gold, 
present  indications  being  that  a moderate  ship- 
ment to  Paris  will  be  made  on  Saturday.  These 
shipments  to  Paris,  about  which  there  has  been 
so  much  talk,  are  still  to  be  regarded  as  natural. 
The  rate  of  exchange  on  Paris  is  still  at  the 
shipping-point,  though  that  oil  London  is  not; 
and  as  few  bills  are  making,  gold  goes  to  set- 
tle balances.  Sterling  at  current  prices  is  not 
available  in  Pans  in  place  of  gold,  because  it  is 
low  in  that  market.  An  increase  in  the  supply 
of  sterling  bills,  however,  might  easily  cause  suf- 
ficient reduction  in  their  price  to  make  them 
cheaper  than  gold  for  remittance  to  Paris,  where 
they  would  certainly  be  sent,  and  the  gold  re- 
main here.  Any  decided  hardening  of  our  money 
market  would  equally  stop  gold  shipments,  if 
money  remained  easy  in  Europe.  No  serious  ten- 
dency in  that  direction  is  visible  at  present,  though 
the  Treasury  has  taken  three  million  dollars  from 
the  market  this  week,  making  its  “available  bal- 
ance” to-dav  $58,354,000.  The  Treasury’s  receipts 
so  far  in  July,  fifteen  working  days,  amount  to  over 
$16,500,000.  But  the  market  is  well  supplied 
with  funds  yet,  and  time  loans  are  freely  offered 
at  4 per  cent.,  notwithstanding  which  fact  every 
one  recognizes  that  the  legitimate  demand  for 
money  may  soon  become  urgent.  In  that  ease 
the  old  question  is  in  every  one’s  mouth — What 
will  the  Treasury  pay  for  bonds,  and  how  many 
can  it  get  ? 

The  Trust  stocks  dealt  in  at  the  Stock  Ex- 
change have  been  weaker  than  anything  else; 
Sugar  Refineries  stock  and  Lead  Trust  are  down 
6 points,  and  Cotton  Oil  2,  while  railroad  stocks 
are  down  perhaps  14  per  cent,  on  the  average. 
The  greater  weakness  of  the  Trust  stocks  is,  un- 
der present  circumstances,  quite  natural ; they 
were  bought  with  mueh  enthusiasm  and  little 
knowledge,  and  insiders  took  advantage  of  this 
to  sell  and  take  large  profits.  A period  of  in- 
quiry followed  the  buying  period,  and  as  no  busi- 
ness could  come  up  to  the  expectations  that  had 
been  formed,  many  of  the  buyers  sell  out.  Tiiis 
turn  in  affairs  was  utilized  by  more  seasoned  spec- 
ulators, including  doubtless  some  of  the  insiders,  to 
make  tilings  look  as  gloomy  as  possible, with  a view 
to  buying  cheap.  The  Trusts  are  in  this  way  be- 
coming better  known,  and  their  stocks  more  wide- 
ly distributed;  money-lenders, among  other  peo- 
ple, are  becoming  less  afraid  of  them  as  the  busi- 
ness underlying  the  certificates  is  better  under- 
stood. The  experience  has  been  harsh,  and  per- 
Ivaps  it  will  bear  fruit  in  greater  caution  and 
more  diligeuce  in  securing  and  publishing  infor- . 
million  about  the  Trust  stocks  that  may  be  intro- 
duced. Many  others  will  no  doubt  be  brought 
out  as  opportunity  offers,  for  it  is  only  through 
the  mcd'iim  of Trust,  certificates  that  industrial 
properties  unconnected  with  railroads  have  been 
able  to  make. any  figure  on  the  New  York  Stock 
Exchange.  B.  J.  Macdonald. 

- Ntw  York,  Thursday  evening,  July  18, 1889. 
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F I RST  A FIG  M Y—  A NON  A GI  A NT. 

Wk  are  too  apt  to  regard  a small  ailment  much  as 
we  would  some  pigmy,  unpleasant  of  aspect  and 
prankish  Indeed,  but  incapable  of  serioas  mischief. 
We  ignore  the  fact  that  it  grows  prodigiously,  strength- 
ens in  proportion,  nnd  begets  evil  progeny.  A lit  of 
indigestion,  a slight  bilious  attack,  sensations  of  un- 
rest and  languor  wheu  the  system  should  have  been 
braced  by  recent  sleep,  iiimcconntable  nervousness. 
Inactivity  of  the  kidneys  or  bladder—  what  are  these 
but  the  precursors  of  obstinate  and  serious  bodily 
disturbance?  In  either  of  the  above  emergencies, 
common  - sense  and  experience  unite  in  indicating 
Ilostetter’s  Stomach  Hitters  ns  the  best  preventive. 
Particularly  should  its  use  lie  prompt  when  the  lan- 
guor, ynwnlug,  chilliness  down  the  buck,  nud  feverish- 
ness that  precede  a malarial  attack  manifest  them- 
selves. Incipient  rheumatism  grows  apace.  Don’t 
neglect  it.  So  with  constipation  nud  debility.— [Adr.] 


STRONG  POINTS  OF  THE  ACCI- 
DENT INSURANCE  OF  THE 
TRAVELERS’  OF  HARTFORD. 

1.  Policies  are  not  forfeited  by  change  of  occu- 

pation, but  paid  in  the  same  proportion  tho 
premium  under  the  old  occupation  Wars 
to  that  under  the  new. 

2.  The  full  principal  sum  is  paid  for  loss  of 

both  bands,  both  feet,  band  and  foot,  or 
sight,  by  accident;  one  third  the  principal 
sum  for  loss  of  single  hand  or  foot. 

3.  All  claims  are  pnid  without  discount,  and  imuie-  . 

diately  upon  receipt  of  satisfactory  proofs. 

4.  Policy-holders  are  secured  by  two  and  a 

</ narler  million  dollars  of  sm-plus  above  lia- 
bilities, and  in  the  first  instance  by  eleven 
million  dollars  of  well-invested  assets.  It 
does  not  have  to  wait  for  anybody  else  to 
pay  up  before  paying  its  bills. 

5.  The  Travelers’  has  lived  and  prospered 

for  a quarter  of  a century ; no  other  Amer- 
ican company  is  either  old  or  prosperous. 

6.  Though  its  claim  payments  steadily  increase, 

its  ability  to  meet  them  increases  still 
faster. — [Adv.~\ 


IN  THE  TRACK  OF  THE  GREAT 
FLOOD. 

The  great  flood  of  May  31st  in  Pennsylvania 
followed  the  line  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad 
for  fifteen  miles.  The  scene  of  its  greatest  de- 
struction is  between  South  Fork  and  Johnstown, 
and  the  terrible  extent  of  the  devastation  can 
well  be  seen  from  the  windows  of  a passing 
train.  The  New  York  & Chicago  Limited  leav- 
ing New  York  at  9 a.m.,  the  Western  Express  at 
6:30  p.m.,  and  the  Pacific  Express  at  8 p.m.  pass 
through  this  region  by  daylight  and  afford  a 
complete  view  of  the  ravages  of  the  waters. 
~[Adv.)  ______ 


IMPERIAL  GRANUM 

T*  tlie  safest,  most  reliable,  and  wholesome  Food 
for  infants  and  Children.  The  most  nourishing, 
strengthening,  and  delicions  Food  for  Nursing- 
Mothers,  Invalids, Con valesceuts,  aud  the  Aged. -[Adr] 


An  eminent  New  York  physician  says  of  Nicholson’s 
Liquid  Dread:  “It  contains  all  the  best  features  of 
oilier  malt  extracts  iu  a manner  whicli  renders  it  de- 
cidedly preferable  to  auy  one  of  them.” — [Adr.] 


" urn  baby  wns  sick,  we  gave  her  Castoria, 

When  Blie  wus  a Child,  she  cried  for  Castoria, 
When  she  became  Miss,  she  citing  to  Castoria. 
Wheu  she  hud  Children,  she  gnvc  them  Castoria. — 
___  l A dr.] 


ADVICE  TO  MOTHERS. 

Mrs.  Winsi.ow’s  Sootiiiwo  Syrup  should  alwrays  I* 
nsed  for  children  teething.  It  soothes  the  child,  soft- 
ens tlie  gums,  allays  ail  pain,  cures  wind  colic,  and  is 
the  best  remedy  for  diarrhoea.  26c.  a bottle.— [Adc.] 


“BROWN’S  HOUSEHOLD  PANACEA,” 

The  Great  Pain  Rkliever, 

For  Internal  and  External  Pains.  Rheumatism,  Pain  iu 
Stomach,  Bowels.orSide,  Colic,  Diarrhoea,  Colds,  Sprains, 
Burns, Scalds, Cramps, and  Bruises, 25c. a bottle. -[Ads.] 


CORNELL’S  BENZOIN  COSMETIC  SOAP 
Keeps  tlie  skin  soft,  white,  and  healthful.  28  cents. 
All  Druggists,  or  P.  O.  Box  2148,  New  York.— [A  dr.) 


Uni-  A ncos  xt:  it  a Bitters  to  stimulate  tlie  appetite 
aud  keep  the  digestive  organs  in  order.— [A  dp.] 


USE  BROWN’S  CAMPHOR  ATED  SAPONACEOUS 
DENTIFRICE  for  tlie  TEETH.  DELICIOUS.  26c- 
— LAde.J  ^ ^ 


Words  cannot  express  the  gratitude  which  people 
feel  for  the  benefit  done  them  by  tlie  use  of  Ayer’s 
Sarsaparilla.  Long-standing  cases  of  rbcuma'tism 
yield  to  this  remedy,  wheu  ail  others  fail  to  give  re- 
lief. This  medicine  thoroughly  expels  the  poison 
from  the  blood.— [Adp.] 
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“ A delight  and  a treasure  In  thousands  of  happy  homes.”— Evangelist, 
Mio  York. 


HARPER’S  YOUNG  PEOPLE, 

An  Illustrated  Weekly  for  Boys  and  Girls.  . 

The  number  for  July  30/A  contains  the  eighteenth  chapter  of  the 
serial  story  “ Dory  males,”  by  Kirk  Munkoe;  a story  by  Sophie 
Svvktt,  with  a full-page  illustration  by  Alice  Barber;  and  a 
charming  sketch  by  S.  Bayard  Doi>,  entitled  “ My  Friend  the 
Admiral." 

“ The  Fate  of  the  1 Intrepid,'  ” by  S.  G.  W.  Benjamin,  relates  a 
tragic  incident  of  the  United  States  expedition  against  piracy  in 
the  Mediterranean.  It  is  aecomjmnied  by  a spirited  illustration  by 
J.  0.  Davidson. 

J.  Harrington  Keene,  an  expert  angler,  completes  his  jtaper  on 
Bait  Fishing,"  and  John  Kendrick  Bangs  has  some  amusing 
verses. 
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A specimen  copy  sent  on  application. 
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THE  WORLD'S  FAIR  OF  1892. 

THE  celebration  in  New  York  of  the  centenary  of 
the  establishment  of  the  constitutional  govern- 
ment was  so  imposing  and  in  every  way  successful 
that  it  is  not  surprising  the  city  should  take  the  in- 
itiative for  a fitting  celebration  of  the  four-hun- 
dredth anniversary  of  the  discovery  of  America  by 
Columbus.  Columbus,  indeed,  was  not  the  first  Eu- 
ropean to  see  the  mainland  of  the  continent;  for  what- 
ever may  he  true  of  the  Northmen,  John  Cabot 
saw  the  continent  in  1497,  and  Columbus  not  until 
the  next  year.  But  it  was  his  earlier  voyages  which 
led  to  the  expedition  of  Cabot,  and  his  renown  is  un- 
challenged. There  can  he  hardly  a question  that 
New  York  is  the  suitable  place  for  the  great  fair 
which  will  commemorate  the  event,  not  because  there 
are  not  other  great  cities  in  the  country,  but  because 
New  York  is  the  chief  city,  the  great  mart  of  com- 
merce and  seat  of  manufactures,  with  unequalled  fa- 
cilities of  transport  and  accommodation.  The  cen- 
tenary of  the  Declaration  of  Independence  in  1876 
was  naturally  commemorated  by  the  Exhibition  at 
Philadelphia,  where  the  Declaration  was  adopted,  as 
that  of  last  April  in  New  York,  where  the  govern- 
ment was  inaugurated.  The  chief  scene  of  the  event 
of  1892,  which  is  designed  to  commemorate  the  ma- 
terial growth  and  prosperity  of  America,  should  be 
the  great  city,  which  is  itself  one  of  the  most  impos- 
ing monuments  of  that  progress,  and  already  the 
fourth  city  in  the  world. 

At  the  invitation  of  the  Mayor,  New  York  lias  taken 
thfe  initiative  in  the  enterprise,  and  nowhere  has  its 
action  been  more  sincerely  applauded  than  in  Phila- 
delphia, which  proved  in  1876  its  ability  to  direct  one 
..ofithe  most  interesting,  extensive,  and  successful  of 
sufcli  exhibitions.  The  event  now  contemplated  will 
appeal  less  to  the  distinctive  national  sentiment  than 
thp  centenary  of  the  Declaration,  but  the  universal 
interest  of  the  country  in  the  event  and  local  spirit 
aijd  pride  and  energy  will  unquestionably  assure  a 
triumphant  result.  The  question  has  been  raised 
whether  such  a celebration  should  he  placed  under 
thp  control  of  the  national  government.  Undoubt- 
edly, to  insure  the  hearty  interest  and  co-operation  of 
other  countries,  the  Exposition  must  have  a certain 
^national  aspect.  As  Mr.  Calvert  Vaux  remarks: 
‘‘jTo  get  commissioners  and  exhibits  from  foreign 
countries,  representations  must  be  made  through  the 
Secretary  of  State  and  through  the  Ministers  of  the 
United  States  in  those  countries.  They  will  send 
coimmissioners  and  exhibits  to  a United  States  expo- 
sition. while  they  could  not  send  them  to  a purely 
New  York  exposition ....  The  co-operation  of  Con- 
gress should  be  early  enlisted.”  Hitherto  such  occa- 
sions elsewhere  have  been  largely  demonstrations  of 
the  government.  But  republican  America,  which  is 
the  significant  and  historic  America,  symbolizes  indi- 
vidual liberty  and  energy.  The  great  achievements 
which  the  Exposition  will  commemorate  have  been 
triumphs  of  private  enterprise  accomplished  under  a 
government  which  is  founded  upon  personal  right 
and  individual  freedom.  It  is  becoming,  therefore, 
that  the  celebration  itself,  however  magnificent  and 
comprehensive,  should  illustrate  the  same  spirit. 
Private  sagacity  and  skill  and  liberality  should  take 
the  lead. 

New  York  will  also  naturally  desire  to  prove  what 
she  did  not  prove  thirty-five  or  thirty-six  years  ago, 
that  she  can  hold  a World’s  Fair  worthy  of  America 
and  of  herself,  and  can  attract  the  world  to  the  new 
continent  as  Paris  is  now  drawing  it  to  the  old.  But 
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it  is  not  to  be  disguised  that  the  work  which  is  indis- 
pensable to  success  in  such  an  undertaking  is  enor- 
mous. Again  we  quote  the  words  of  Mr.  Vaux  in  an 
interview  with  the  Sun  as  worthy  of  careful  consid- 
eration. After  suggesting  that  the  Mayor  should 
take  the  course  which  he  has  taken,  Mr.  Vaux  says: 

“ After  a conference  to  find  out  wlmt  citizens  will  give  their 
time  and  money  to  starting  the  Exposition,  it  should  be  pressed 
on  the  municipality  bv  representative  citizens.  The  responsibility 
of  getting  it  up  should  not  be  left  to  rest  on  the  Mayor  alone.  An 
exposition  cannot  be  started  by  a fiat.  To  do  anything  there  must 
be  a thorough  co-operation  between  the  municipality  and  the  rep- 
resentative citizens.” 

We  may  add  that  Mr.  Vaux  is  of  opinion  that  the 
Exposition  should  be  maritime.  New  York  should 
avail  herself  of  her  unrivalled  water  facilities,  and  the 
buildings  should  be  erected  upon  the  shore  where  the 
water  will  allow  foreign  vessels  to  unload  upon  the 
grounds,  and  where  foreign  visitors  could  be  accom- 
modated in  the  steamers  which  bring  them  across  the 
ocean.  Mr.  Vaux  apparently  favors  Port  Morris  as 
a suitable  site.  Pelham  Bay  would  be  a perfect  site, 
hut  it  is  too  far.  Central  Park  is  unsuitable  for  many 
reasons.  Mr.  Vaux  is  an  authority  of  great  weight. 
He  was  named  in  the  hill  which  passed  Congress  sev- 
eral years  ago  as  one  of  the  commission  to  do  the 
preliminary  work  for  an  international  exposition  this 
year.  He  has  studied  the  subject  very  carefully, 
and  he  is  of  opinion  that  a water  site  is  altogether 
preferable. 


A TEST  OF  STATESMANSHIP. 

In  saying  that  ‘‘there  are  .vet  many  undeveloped 
points  at  which  national  authority  may  have  to  touch 
the  individual  States,”  the  Indianapolis  Journal  ex- 
presses guardedly  the  feeling  of  many  Republicans 
that  the  paramount  public  question  is  the  suppression 
of  the  colored  vote  in  the  Southern  States.  This  is 
constantly  presented  in  the  platforms  and  speeches 
of  the  administration  party  as  the  vital  issue.  A 
year  ago  last  winter,  in  a speech  in  Chicago,  the 
President,  then  General  Harrison,  laid  especial  em- 
phasis upon  it.  Senators  Hoar  and  Chandler  are 
known  to  regard  it  as  one  of  the  gravest  subjects,  if 
not  the  gravest,  which  can  absorb  public  attention. 
The  party  which  takes  this  view  of  it  is  now  in  con- 
trol of  every  branch  of  the  government,  and  such  ar- 
ticles as  that  in  the  Indianapolis  Journal  from  which 
we  quote  indicate  a strong  undercurrent  of  feeling  in 
the  party.  What,  then,  will  it  do  ? What  policy  or 
measure  will  it  propose  which  shall  remedy  a great 
and  acknowledged  evil  ? The  only  practical  sug- 
gestion ypt  made  is  that  of  Mr.  Chandler,  that  Con- 
gress shall  take  charge  of  Congressional  elections  in 
the  States. 

But  it  lias  not  been  shown,  indeed  the  attempt  has 
not  been  made  to  show,  that  this  would  remedy  the 
evil,  because  it  cannot  be  shown  that  it  would  change 
the  situation  from  which  the  evil  springs.  If  it  were 
provided  that  every  colored  voter  should  be  escorted 
to  the  polls  by  a United  States  soldier,  and  told  by 
him  where  to  deposit  his  vote,  it  is  wholly  improbable 
that  a considerable  number  of  such  voters  would  avail 
themselves  of  the  protection,  because  they  would 
know  that  they  would  he  made  to  suffer  for  it  in 
ways  which  United  Suites  sold iers  could  not  prevent. 
The  Constitution  undoubtedly  authorizes  Congress  to 
make  regulations  for  holding  such  elections.  But 
the  exercise  of  the  authority  is  a question  of  expe- 
diency. Will  it  lessen  or  increase  the  evil?  is  the 
true  inquiry.  If  the  exercise  of  an  undoubted  au- 
thority in  order  to  redress  an  unquestionable  wrong 
will  plainly  aggravate  the  situation,  is  its  exercise 
wise  or  humane  ? That- is  the  real  question  for  those 
who  consider  the  removal  of  the  wrong,  and  not  the 
advantage  that  may  result  to  a party  from  agitating 
its  removal.  If  the  national  regulation  and  control 
of  Congressional  elections  in  the  States,  a course 
which  would  reverse  the  policy  of  the  government 
hitherto,  would  make  the  lot  of  the  colored  citizens 
in  certain  districts  harder,  no  honest  Republican  cer- 
tainly would  advocate  it. 

If  such  a Republican  should  ask  whether  it  is  not 
our  duty  to  do  all  that  we  can  to  remedy  the  wrong, 
the  answer  would  be  that  undoubtedly  it  is.  But 
the  manner  still  remains  to  be  decided,  and  it  is  at 
least  a question  whether  under  the  Constitution  and 
the  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  there  is  any  direct 
effective  remedy'  for  tlie  wrong  complained  of.  The 
attempts  to  promote  temperance  by  prohibitive  laws 
signally  illustrate  the  truth  that  reformatory  legisla- 
tion to  lie  efficient  must  represent  the  average  opin- 
ion and  feeling  of  the  community.  This  is  as  true  of 
election  laws  as  of  other  laws.  The  subject,  however, 
is  of  such  importance,  and  the  position  upon  it  of  the 
party  which  controls  the  government  is  so  pro- 
nounced, that  the  course  of  Congress  will  lie  care- 
fully watched.  Republican  leaders  who  profess  to 
consider  it  the  chief  question  before  the  country  can- 
not remain  passive.  It  is,  in  any  view,  a question  of 
the  highest  interest,  which  demands  for  its  wise  treat- 
ment something  very  different  from  hatred  of  Con- 
federate brigadiers  and  mere  party  spirit.  The  ad- 
ministration party  accepts  an  issue  which  will  test 
to  the  utmost  its  practical  statesmanship. 


FARNELL1SM  AND  CRIME. 

The  Parnell  Commission  will  probably  have  ad- 
journed, or  have  reached  the  end  of  its  sessions,  when 
this  paper  is  issued.  Its  organization  is  an  incident 
of  great  significance  in  English  annals,  because  it  has 
been  substantially  a judicial  inquiry  into  the  nature 
and  justification  of  the  Irish  movement,  when  forthe 
first  time  it  has  become  an  issue  in  English  politics. 
The  chief  of  living  English  statesmen,  and  the  leader 
of  the  party  which  has  succeeded  the  Whig  party  in 
England,  has  adopted  the  Irish  agitation  of  to  day  as 
his  own  party  policy.  The  Irish  leader,  whose  lead- 
ership promises  to  be  more  successful  than  that  of 
Flood,  Grattan,  or  O'Connell,  is  received  in  Edin- 
burgh with  the  highest  honors,  while  the  proceedings 
of  the  tribunal  organized  in  the  expectation,  if  not 
the  hope,  of  convicting  him  either  of  practical  trea- 
son or  anarchy,  have  merely  shown  the  malice  of  his 
enemies  and  commended  him  to  the  respect  of  Eng- 
land. The  worst  thing  proved  against  him  is  proved 
by  his  own  admission  that  he  deliberately  deceived 
the  House  of  Commons.  But  even  this  confession  of 
his  own  falsehood  has  not  served  to  establish  perjury 
in  any  of  his  statements  to  the  Commission. 

When  the  evidence  is  closed  and  the  argument  of 
the  Attorney-General  is  concluded,  the  Commission 
will  not  sit  again,  and  will  report  to  Parliament  in 
February.  Whatever  its  report  may  be— and  it  is  not 
supposed  that  it  will  lie  friendly  to  Mr.  Parnell— it 
cannot  convict  him  of  the  crimes  of  which  he  was 
accused  in  the  articles  in  the  Times  on  “ Parnell  ism 
and  Crime.”  The  sudden  and  lamentable  failure  of 
the  Times's  assault  adds  a very  striking  and  dramatic 
incident  to  the  interesting  and  picturesque  Irish  story. 
The  real  author  of  the  Times's  case,  convicted  upon 
the  cross-examination,  fled,  a confessed  perjurer, 
and  killed  himself.  That  was  really-  the  end  of  the 
trial.  The  basis  of  the  Times's  accusation  had  disap- 
peared. The  man  who  told  it,  that  Parnell  was 
virtually  in  conspiracy  with  murderers,  has  owned 
his  lie  and  sealed  the  confession  with  his  life.  But 
that  nothing  might  lie  wanting  to  clear  Parnell's 
name,  Michael  Davitt,  whose  word  is  not  doubted, 
affirmed  that  he,  Davitt,  personally,  desired  Irish 
independence,  but  that  if  Parnell's  policy  should 
prevail  the  movement  for  separatism  would  be  at  an 
end. 

The  great  and  important  charges  against  Mr.  Par- 
nell are  thus  conclusively  refuted.  He  is  left  a con- 
stitutional agitator  for  reform  in  Ireland.  His  pro- 
posals are  to  be  considered  upon  their  merits,  and  not 
as  the  threats  of  an  enemy  of  the  empire.  It  is  not 
to  be  expected  that  every  step  adopted  by  his  asso- 
ciates will  be  found  wise  or  just,.  But  it  appears  that 
some  of  the  most  questionable  of  them,  especially  the 
plan  of  campaign,  have  been  disapproved  by  him. 
Whatever  the  rejiort  of  the  Commission  may  be, 
therefore,  it  is  already  clear  that  its  proceedings  will 
lie  serviceable  to  the  Irish  cause.  They  will  dispel 
the  apprehension  that  Mr.  Parnell  aims  at  a disso- 
lution of  the  British  Empire,  and  enable  the  English 
mind  to  comprehend  that  he  proposes  only  to  recon- 
struct the  Union  with  Irish  consent  and  upon  more 
equitable  terms.  It  is  hard  to  suppose  that  intelli- 
gent Englishmen  do  not  wish  to  put  an  end  to  tlie 
unhappy  relations  with  Ireland,  or  that  they  do  not 
see  that  no  modus  vivendi  can  be  satisfactory  which 
does  not  consult  Irish  wishes.  This  is  the  conclu- 
sion which  Mr.  Gladstone  reached,  after  great  prac- 
tical acquaintance  with  the  situation,  and  it  is  the 
one  which,  u]ion  historical  principles,  is  the  most 
reasonable. 


THE  “BOODLE”  TRIALS. 

The  acquittal  of  McQuade  is  probably  the  end  of 
the  “boodle”  trials,  and  the  result  is  not  one  upon 
which  this  community  can  congratulate  itself.  The 
testimony  leaves  no  reasonable  doubt  that  the  Alder- 
men were. bribed,  but  the  whole  machinery  of  law, 
after  several  trials,  fails  to  secure  justice.  The  fail- 
ure seems  to  have  been  generally'  expected,  and 
was  received  with  languid  indifference.  The  wdiole 
transaction,  however,  is  very  important  and  signifi- 
cant. It  shows  not  only  how  far  fhe  evil  of  the  di- 
rect use  of  money  to  affect  legislation  has  extended, 
hut,  what  is  worse,  the  public  expectation  and  toler- 
ation of  it.  The  assertion  three  or  four  years  ago 
that  the  election  of  Senator  Payne  from  Ohio  had 
been  procured  by  money  was  apparently  so  well  sus- 
tained that  it  was  startling.  But  the  disclosures  in 
regard  to  Dudley's  “lloaters  in  blocks  of  five”  at 
the  last  Presidential  election,  and  the  large  sums 
“fried  out”  of  proprietors  to  protect  their  interests, 
actually  threw  suspicion  upon  the  validity  of  the  re- 
sult. Republicans  who  are  justly  concerned  at  the 
suppression  of  the  colored  vote  in  certain  districts  of 
the  Southern  States  should  with  equal  reason  con- 
cede. that  voting  corrupted  voters  in  blocks  of  five  is 
no  less  a deadly  injury  to  our  institutions. 

Pecuniary  corruption  at  elections  is  not  new. 
Many  years  ago,  when  great  manufacturers  in  Rhode 
Island  took  an  active  personal  interest  in  politics,  it 
was  well  known  that  their  money  was  corruptly 
spent  to  affect  elections;  and  iu  the  time  of  the 
younger  Sprague  the  market  for  votes  in  that  State 
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was  almost  as  open  as  in  England  under  George 
the  Third.  The  party  machine  which  is  built  upon 
bribery  in  the  form  of  patronage  was  never  more 
effective  and  absolute  than  in  the  same  State.  Cor- 
ruption was  evidently  general,  acknowledged,  and 
half  condoned  when  a Vice-President  of  the  United 
States  could  allude  at  a public  dinner  and  in  a ban- 
tering strain  to  success  at  the  polls  achieved  by  the 
liberal  use  of  money.  This  is  a much  more  serious 
sign  of  the  political  times  than  the  suppression  of  the 
colored  vote.  The  sordid  corruption  of  the  popular 
vote  by  money  is  as  alarming  a symptom  of  our  con- 
dition as  can  be  imagined,  because  it  is  a loss  of  moral 
honor. 

There  are  many  reasons  to  be  mentioned  in  ex- 
planation of  this  situation,  but  the  chief  and  prolific 
source  of  the  corrupt  use  of  money  at  elections  and 
of  the  numbness  of  the  public  mind  in  regard  to  it  is 
the  prostitution  of  the  official  patronage  of  the  gov- 
ernment into  a huge  fund  to  pay  for  services  which 
are  the  simple  duty  of  every  good  citizen.  When  a 
President  turns  out  an  honest  and  efficient  public 
servant  in  order  to  lay  hands  upon  his  salary  to  re- 
ward a man,  not  because  he  is  especially  fit,  but  be- 
cause he  worked  hard  to  secure  his  benefactor  the 
Presidency,  he  teaches  that  money  is  to  be  justly  ex- 
pected for  doing  a political  duty.  If  Jacob  Sharp 
had  reasoned,  he  would  have  said  that  if  a man 
might  properly  bestow  the  public  money  upon  his 
relations,  or  use  it  to  reward  other  men  who  had 
done  him  a service,  it  could  not  be  very  wrong  for 
him,  Sharp,  to  reward  with  his  own  money  a man 
who  was  willing  for  that  consideration  to  do  him  a 
service.  If  it  is  proper  that  great  manufacturers  to 
advance  their  interests  should  contribute  large  sums 
of  money  to  buy  votes — for  that  is  what  they  know 
they  are  doing — how  is  Jacob  Sharp  a sinner  for  pro- 
moting his  own  interests  in  the  same  way  ? It  is  not 
surprising  that  if  we  justify  bribery  in  one  way  we 
should  condone  it  in  another.  But  it  is  manifestly 
unjust  that  McQuade  should  go  free,  and  Jaehnk 
and  O'Neil  lie  in  prison. 


REPUBLICANISM  IN  VIRGINIA. 

Republicanism  is  to  be  introduced  into  Virginia  under 
the  auspices  of  Mr.  Quay,  chairman  of  the  National  Com- 
mittee, whom  the  Philadelphia  Prats  and  the  New  York 
Tribune  have  described  as  a gentleman  whose  conduct  puts 
his  party  upon  the  defensive,  Mr.  Clarkson,  the  Assistant 
Postmaster-Geueral,  who  is  treating  the  post-offices  as  mere 
party  spoils,  and  Mr.  Dudley,  whose  letter  advising  that 
voters  should  be  voted  in  blocks  of  five,  has  not  yet  been 
disclaimed.  The  executive  Republican  agent  of  these  gen- 
tlemen is  General  Maiione,  a gentleman  belonging  to  a 
class  agaiust  which  these  gentlemeu  warn  the  country  as 
“Confederate  brigadiers,”  who  must  bo  kept  ont  of  the 
saddle  at  all  costs.  General  Mahonk’s  political  career  is 
also  more  familiar  than  reputable. 

These  gentlemen  represent  political  corruption  in  its  two 
most  common  forms,  bribery  by  patronage  and  bribery  by 
purchase.  In  speaking  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  Carlyle 
says  that  the  latter  is  the  franker  and  the  other  the  dead- 
lier form.  In  1856,  when  Mr.  Underwood  carried  Repub- 
licanism into  Virginia,  it  was  of  a different  kind  from  that 
of  Messrs.  Quay,  Maiione,  Clarkson,  and  Dudley.  It 
asserted  certain  great  and  fundamental  principles,  and 
appealed  to  the  conscience  and  the  common-sense  of  the 
people.  It  had  little  response  iu  Virginia,  but  no  Republi- 
can was  ashamed  of  the  appeal. 

There  are  plenty  of  Republicans  to-day  who  hold  the 
same  principles,  and  who  desire  only  houest  methods  of 
government.  But  they  would  not  say  that  Messrs.  Quay, 
Clarkson,  and  Dudley  are  known  representatives  or  ad- 
vocates of  those  principles,  or  that  they  think  Mr.  Clark- 
son is  caiTyiug  out  the  Republican  platform  iu  despoiling 
post-offices,  or  Mr.  Dudley  enforcing  an  honest  ballot  by 
marshalling  blocks  of  five.  Such  Republicans  could  not 
allege  that  these  gentlemen  are  merely  individuals,  ami 
that  delinquents  will  be  found  in  every  party,  because  they 
are  the  chosen  and  accepted  official  agents  of  the  party. 
Neither  can  they  declare  in  general  that  parties  are  essen- 
tial iu  a republic,  and  that  men  of  robust  and  masculine 
minds  always  attach  themselves  to  parties,  because  robust 
and  masculine  minds  are  always  opposed  to  bribery  of 
every  kind,  and  aim  at  honest  government  by  honest  means. 


FROM  SOUTH  CAROLINA. 


The  better  sentiment  of  South  Carolina  evidently  re- 
sponds to  the  amazement  of  the  rest  of  the  country  at  the 
McDow  verdict.  It  is  disavowed  by  many  of  the  leading 
papers,  by  the  pulpit,  and  by  many  citizens,  and  it  is  rep- 
resented as  au  exceptional  incident  significant  only  of  a 
feeling  of  race.  This  explanation,  how'ever,  is  very  sig- 
nificant of  a bitterness  of  race  feeling  which  is  some- 
times denied.  The  colored  people  are  described  as  seeing 
in  Colonel  Dawson  not  the  defender  of  a friendless  girl 
against  the  worst  of  personal  wrongs,  but  merely  the  de- 
viser of  some  of  the  ingenious  methods  by  which  colored 
citizens  are  deprived  of  political  rights. 

If  this  be  true,  it  is  plain  that  they  are  strongly  attached 
to  those  rights  and  warmly  resent  the  deprivation  of  them, 
and  the  iucideut  forcibly  illustrates  the  social  situation. 
The  .South  Carolina  Medical  Society  at  a special  meeting 
has  expelled  Dr.  McDow,  alleging  that  by  his  own  confes- 
sion he  has  been  proved  guilty  of  immoral,  unprofessional, 
and  nngentlemanly  conduct,  and  after  due  notification  had 
failed  to  appear  and  explain.  This  is  the  ban  that  should 
be  pronouuced  by  all  honorable  men. ' But  it  is  certainly 
a startling  fact,  if  we  may  believe  abundant  assertion,  that 
half  of  the  population  of.South  Carolina  do.  not  recognize. 
McDow’s  confessed  conduct  criminal,' and  gladly  disre- 
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gard  oaths  and  evidence  and  law  iu  order  to  show'  satisfac- 
tion iu  the  death  of  an  opponent. 

A single  murderer  is  of  small  account.  But  such  a social 
condition  is  of  the  utmost  importance.  Despite  the  dis- 
claimers from  South  Carolina  of  any  general  light  feeling 
iu  regard  to  taking  life,  some  letters  which  have  been  pub- 
lished reveal  a singular  state  of  mind.  One  correspondent, 
who  sigus  himself  “A  Southern  Parson,”  justifies  murder 
or  “lynching”  as  a penalty  for  the  accomplishment  of 
McDow’s  contemplated  offence,  not,  however,  for  McDowr, 
but  for  colored  offenders  of  the  same  kind,  on  the  ground 
that  practically  they  are  barbarians.  We  do  not  argue  the 
question.  It  is  enough  to  state  the  fact  to  show  that  there 
is  a Southern  question  of  the  very  gravest  character  which 
is  not  to  be  answered  by  ignoring  it,  or  by  alleging  that  it 
is  none  of  our  business. 


DOWNING  PARK. 

The  Common  Council  of  Newburgh  have  unanimously 
decided  to  call  the  park  in  that  city  Downing  Park,  and 
Messrs.  Vaux  & Olmsted,  the  former  of  whom  was  a pupil 
of  A.  J.  Downing,  have  very  generously  offered  to  furnish 
plans  and  designs  for  the  work.  This  action  is  very  hon- 
orable to  the  authorities  of  Newburgh,  and  shows  a fine 
sense  of  fitness.  For  whatever  valid  reasons  might  have 
been  urged  for  the  selection  of  another  name,  the  fact  that 
the  earliest  recognized  authority  upon  landscape  garden- 
ing iir  this  country  was  a native  and  resident  of  Newburgh, 
and  that  his  brother,  also  a native  and  resident,  was  an 
eminent  hortienlturist,  was  conclusive. 

We  can  easily  understand,  however,  that  there  may  have 
been  a strong  pressure  of  many  applicants  for  the  honor; 
and  the  Common  Council  is  the  more  to  be  congratulated 
that,  after  full  and  fair  deliberation,  it  reached  with  una- 
nimity a decision  which  will  be  universally  accepted  as  the 
best.  No  man  in  the  country  did  more  to  stimulate  and 
educate  the  taste  for  rural  art  than  Downing,  and  his 
works  are  still  valuable  mauuals.  His  interest  and  enthu- 
siasm in  the  pursuit  were  constant  and  inspiring,  and  the 
respect  paid  by  his  native  city  to  his  memory  aud  his  work 
is  honorable  to  both. 

The  interest  and  value  of  the  park  will  be  greatly  en- 
hanced by  the  co-operation  of  the  distinguished  artists 
whose  regard  for  Downing  has  led  them  to  offer  their  aid. 
This  is  au  act  which  secures  to  the  park  the  benefit  of  the 
best  skill,  aud  Newburgh  will  have  the  satisfaction  of  pos- 
sessing in  her  pleasure-ground  not  only  a memorial  of  her 
distinguished  son,  but  a work  of  his  most  eminent  success- 
ors iu  the  same  noble  aud  beautiful  art.  It  will  be  truly 
a labor  of  love. 


BRITISH  ROYAL  GRANTS. 

The  debate  iu  Parliament  on  the  committee  report  rec- 
ommending the  addition  of  $180,000  to  the  annual  allow- 
ance  paid  to  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and  maintaining  that  the 
Queen  has  the  right  to  ask  for  public  provision  for  her 
grandchildren,  brings  the  matter  of  royal  grants  promi- 
nently to  the  attention  of  the  British  tax-payer.  The  im- 
mediate causes  of  the  agitation  of  the  subject  are  the  ap- 
proaching marriage  of  the  Princess  Louise  of  Wales  and 
the  proposition  that  Prince  Albert  Victor,  now  twenty-five 
years  old,  should  have  an  establishment  of  his  own.  It  is 
represented  that  if  the  Prince  of  Wales  is  to  be  looked  to 
for  the  appropriate  support  of  his  grown  sous  and  daugh- 
ters, he  should  be  supplied  with  the  funds  needed  to  fur- 
nish it. 

According  to  Mr.  Labouchere,  royalty  is  a luxury  which 
the  United  Kingdom  indulges  in  at  au  unnecessary  yearly 
expense  of  $3, 500,000.  The  Queen  has  a direct  annual  grant 
of  $1,925,000,  and  a large  sum  from  the  revenues  of  the 
Duchy  of  Lancaster,  which  iu  1887  amounted  to  $250, 000. 
She  has  the  income  from  a great  private  fortune  besides. 
The  Prince  of  Wales  draws  $200,000  from  the  Treasury, 
aud  more  than  that  from  the  Duchy  of  Cornwall.  From 
the  latter  source  iu  1887  some  $100,000  was  paid  to  him. 
His  wife  receives" from  the  government  $50,000 — the  salary 
of  the  President  of  the  United  States.  The  Queen’s  second 
son,  the  Duke  of  Edinburgh,  is  paid  $125,000 ; ami  her  third 
son,  the  Duke  of  Conuaught,  a similar  annuity.  The  widow 
of  her  youngest  son,  the  Duke  of  Albany,  has  a stipend  of 
$10,000.  The  Queen’s  eldest  daughter,  the  Princess  Vic- 
toria, who  afterward  became  Empress  of  Germany,  was 
granted  on  her  marriago  $40,000  a year.  Her  other  daugh- 
ters, the  Priucesses  Helena,  Louise,  and  Beatrice,  draw 
$30,000  each.  Au  aggregate  of  $250,000  more  is  annually 
paid  to  relatives  of  the  Queeu  outside  of  her  immediate 
family. 

It  is  evident  from  the  opposition  made  to  the  last  grant, 
which  wiis  to  the  Princess  Beatrice  on  her  marriage  to 
Henry  of  Battenberg,  aud  from  the  character  of  the  pre- 
sent discussion,  that  this  species  of  governmental  liberality 
is  coming  to  au  end. 


PERSONAL. 

Colonel  North,  who  not  so  many  years  ago  was  a machinist  in 
the  north  of  England,  but  is  now  known  as  “ the  Chilian  nitrate 
king,"  pays  the  Chilian  government  $1,725,000  a year  in  export 
duties  on  nitrate  of  soda  produced  at  one  of  his  works.  He  is 
building  a magnificent  country-seat  near  London,  England. 

— Miss  Caroline  Fitzgerald,  of  this  city,  whose  engagement  to 
Lord  Edward  Fitzmaurick,  the  younger  brother  of  the  Marquis  of 
Lansdowue,  has  been  announced  by  cable,  is  only  twentv-one  years 
old,  but  is  a fine  classical  scholar  and  a clever  linguist.  She  studied 
Sanscrit  under  Professor  Whiting,  of  Yale  College,  and  has  pub- 
lished a book  of  poems.  A large  fortune  in  her  own  right  has 
enabled  her  to  fully  gratify  her  taste  for  study  and  travel. 

— The  late  S.  L.  M.  Barlow  left  an  estate  of  about  $2, (XX), 000, 
largely  accumulated  in  his  law  practice. 

— The  greatest  land-owner  in  this  State,  George  Clarke,  died 
recently  at  Richfield  Springs,  in  the  sixtv-cighth  year  of  his  age. 
He  inherited  a large  landed  property,  much  of  which  had  descend- 
ed from  his  great-grandfather,  who,  as  colonial  Governor  of  New 
York  in  174U,  had  received  a crown  grant  of  about  sixty  thousand 
acres  of  land  iu  Otsego,  Montgomery,  Oneida,  Greene,  and  Dutchess 
counties,  and  it  was  his  ruling  passion  to  acquire  real  estate.  At 
one  time  he  owned  over  fifty  thousund  acres,  but  the  unbridled, 
gratification  of  his  whim  led  him  to  financial  disaster,  and  when 


he  died  his  affairs  were  badly  involved.  Mr.  Clarke  always  dressed 
in  a faded  overcoat  and  ragged  clothing,  ami  prided  himself  on  his 
shabby  appearance,  but  his  under-clothing  was  of  the  finest  silk. 

. — Harvard  College  conferred  an  LL.D.  on  President  Patton,  of 
Princeton  College,  at  her  last  Commencement,  but  by  some  over- 
sight the  fact  was  not  made  public  at  the  time. 

— Lord  Fisk,  the  Scottish  nobleman  who  is  to  marrv  the  Princess 
Louise  of  Wales,  Queen  Victoria’s  granddaughter,  lias  a rent  roll 
of  from  *300,000  to  $100,000  a year,  and  has  also  $2,000,000  in- 
vested in  a London  banking  firm.  He  is  a popular  landlord,  and 
possesses  plenty  of  common  sense.  He  sees  no  reason  why  tlio 
people  should  be  taxed  for  the  support  of  bis  wife,  and  offered  to 
settle  on  her  a sum  the  interest  of  which  would  equal  any  grant 
Parliament  would  make,  but  for  some  reason  his  offer  was  not 
accepted. 

— Lord  Salisbury  keeps  about  seventy  in  door  servants,  tho 
best  paid  of  whom,  the  house  steward,  receives  only  $1000.  Ilia 
butler  commands  *750,  and  his  two  French  cooks  only  $600  each. 
He  also  has  at  Hatfield,  his  London  residence,  a head-gardener 
with  twenty-five  assistants,  and  a forester  who  has  twenty  men 
under  him.  Iu  all,  the  Marquis’s  yearly  expenditure  is  about 
$400,000. 

— Rev.  Dr.  Thomas  Armitage,  who  has  just  resigned  the  pastor- 
ate of  the  Fifth  Avenue  Baptist  Church,  is  one  of  the  most  prom- 
inent of  the  ministers  of  his  denomination,  and  a commanding 
figure  among  the  general  body  of  clergymen  in  this  city.  He  was 
born  in  Yorkshire  in  1819,  began  preaching  at  sixteen,  and  came 
to  this  country  as  a Methodist  in  1838.  Ten  years  later  he  be- 
came pasior  of  the  Norfolk  Street  Baptist  Church,  ami  remained 
with  it  when,  in  1859,  it  was  moved  to  its  present  site  on  Fifth 
Avenue. 

—John  II.  Hewitt,  of  Baltimore,  Marylaud,  who  is  known  as 
“ the  father  of  the  American  ballad,”  and  has  corn  posed  over  two 
hundred  songs,  recently  celebrated  his  eighty-eighth  birthday.  He 
has  lived  in  Baltimore  for  over  sixty  years,  and  the  oratorio 
JepiUhah'x  JJanyhter  is  his  most  ambitious  production. 

— A nephew  of  the  poet  Browning,  Francis  Browning  Owkn, 
who  lias  practised  law  in  Detroit  for  some  time,  but  lias  been  pre- 
vented from  meeting  success  by  bis  love  for  liquor,  has  finally 
been  convened,  and  has  turned  evangelist.  He  is  said  to  be  a 
writer  of  creditable  verse. 

— The  Archduchess  Stepiianik,  widow  of  Crown  Prince  Ru- 
dolph, will  soon  leave  Austria,  as  there  is  now  no  longer  a possi- 
bility of  the  birth  of  a posthumous  heir  to  the  throne.  The 
Emperor  Francis  Joskpii  has  made  a splendid  provision  for  her. 

— A life  nearly  one  hundred  and  twenty-one  years  long  gives 
Nazy  Ferkncz,  of  Bares,  Hungary,  a veiy  fair  claim  to  being  the 
oldest  man  in  the  world.  He  attended  the  funeral  of  Queeu 
Maria  Theresa,  one  hundred  and  nine  years  ago,  and  has  quite 
vivid  recollections  of  the  occasion.  For  twenty  years  he  fought  in 
the  Austrian  army,  and  at  different  times  saw  Napolkon,  Blucukii, 
and  oilier  great  generals  of  the  day. 

— Andrew  Jackson  Comm,  of  San  Francisco,  is  a nephew  of 
the  hero  of  New  Orleans,  and  owns  his  sword  and  a number  of 
otiier  interesting  family  relies. 

— Charlotte  Stark,  a granddaughter  of  General  John  Stark, 
of  Revolutionary  fame,  and  a lady  of  tho  old  school,  the  fame  of 
whose  hospitality  lias  extended  far  beyond  tiie  borders  of  her 
State,  has  recently  died  at  Dunbarton,  New  Hampshire,  at  the  ripe 
age  of  eighty-nine. 

— Gkorgk  Isjri.no  Brown,  a well-known  landscape  painter,  died 
recently  at  his  home  in  Malden,  Massachusetts,  at  the  age  of  sev- 
enty-five years.  Among  his  best  known  pictures  is  “ The  Bay  of 
New  York,”  which  was  presented  to  the  Prince  Of  Wales  by  a 
number  of  New  York  men  as  a memento  of  his  visit  to  tiiis  coun- 
try. 

— Governor  Ladd,  of  Rhode  Island,  is  to  give  Brown  Univer- 
sity an  observatory  as  a memorial  to  iiis  wife.  The  building  will 
cost  from  $25, IKK)  to  $30,(KX>,  aud  will  be  equipped  with  the  best 
of  modern  instruments. 

— The  deaths  of  Mrs.  Hayks  and  Mrs.  Tyler  narrow  the  circle 
of  former  ladies  of  the  White  House  to  six.  They  are  Mrs.  James 
K.  I’olk,  Harriet  Lank  Johnson,  Mrs.  Grant,  Mrs.  Garfield,  Mrs. 
McKi.koy,  and  Mrs.  Cleveland. 

— Senators  Cameron  and  Butler,  unlike  in  almost  all  their  char- 
acteristics, are  the  Davi-.l  and  Jonathan  of  the  United  States  Sen- 
ate. Tim  Pennsylvanian  is  a Republican,  a man  of  the  people, 
plain  in  manners,  and  very  rich,  while  the  Soulh-Carolinian  is  a 
Democrat,  blue-blooded,  of  elegant  breeding,  and  broken  in  for- 
tune. Yet  the  two  men  are  almost  inseparable. 

— The  substitution  of  a handsome  two-cent  stamp  for  the  present 
aquamarine  apparition  of  the  Post-office  Department  will  be  one 
of  the  most  popular  acts  of  Mr.  WanaMakkk’s  administration. 
The  new  stamp  will  bo  either  carmine  or  metallic  red  in  color,  and 
it  may  be  made  smaller  than  the  one  now  in  use,  both  for  economy 
aud  convenience. 

— The  new  librarian  of  Columbia  College,  Professor  George 
Hall  Baker,  was  graduated  from  Amherst  College  in  1874,  and 
afterward  studied  in  Germany.  He  is  only  thirty-nine  years  old, 
but  has  been  a successful  and  persistent  student  of  bibliography, 
and  has  been  associated  with  the  Columbia  Library  since  1883. 

— Captain  Frederick  Watkins,  the  commodore  of  the  Inman 
Line  fleet,  and  now  commander  of  the  ocean  racer  the  City  of 
Paris,  is  fifty-oue  years  old.  He  has  commanded  Inman  steamers 
for  the  past  twenty  years.  He  was  the  son  of  a British  army  of- 
ficer, but  went  to  sea  when  thirteen  years  old,  and  had  become  au 
officer  at  twenty-two. 

— Adolf  Sutro,  who  is  to  give  San  Francisco  a great  public 
library  building  and  partly  fill  it  wiih  two  hundred  thousand  vol- 
umes of  his  own,  is  now  travelling  in  Europe  gathering  plans  and 
ideas  for  his  project. 

— In  the  quiet  life  which  Mrs.  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe  leads  at 
her  home  in  Hartford  she  is  greatly  entertained  by  five  pets — two 
pugs  and  three  eats,  Bosco,  a big  tortoise-shell  puss,  being  her 
special  favorite. 

— A curious  story  is  told  of  how  Chief-Justice  Fuller  and  his 
family  were  driven  from  the  Congregational  to  the  Episcopal  fold 
by  a dance  when  they  lived  iu  Augusta,  Maine.  In  1840,  when 
Nathan  Weston,  Mr.  Fuller’s  father-in-law,  was  Chief-Justice  of 
Maine,  a young  ladies’  sewing  circle  was  held  at  the  Weston 
house,  and  Mrs.  Fuller  played  the  piano  for  the  dancing  that  fol- 
lowed the  sewing,  her  brother  accompanying  her  on  a violin. 
This  ungodly  innovation  stirred  up  such  a rumpus  in  the  Congre- 
gational church  that  the  Weston  and  Fuller  families  went  over 
to  the  Episcopalians. 

—General  William  Seward  lives  at  the  Seward  homestead  in 
Auburn,  New  York,  and  uses  the  desk  at  which  his  father,  Secre- 
tary Seward,  wrote  many  of  his  speeches.  The  library  is  filled 
with  many  mementos  of  the  statesman. 

— A jilting  which  Zkbulon  IIancox,  of  Stonington,  Connecticut, 
received  many  years  ago  made  him  a miser  and  a recluse.  Ever 
since  then  he  has  lived  alone  in  a hut,  wearing  outlandish  cloth- 
ing, and  gaining  his  living  by  fishing.  One  of  his  peculiarities  is 
to  never  buy  anything  that  lie  can  make,  and  the  buttons  on  Ins 
clothes,  the  spear  with  which  be  catches  eels,  mid  the  scales  on. 
which' tiie  fislt  are  weighed  are  of  his  own  manufacture.  At  the 
age  of  seventy-nine  lie  lias  solved  the  problem  of  living  on  $20  a 
year,  and  bus  $1U,IK)0  iu  the  bank,  while  he  has  built  nine  troo<J 
housesjwhicliherents.- 
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THE  GREAT  GLACIER  OF  THE 
SELKIRKS. 

The  United  States  can  bonst  of  glaciers  only 
in  the  loftiest  and  most  northerly  peaks  of  the 
Sierra  Nevada  and  Cascade  ranges  of  California, 
Oregon,  and  W ashington  Territory.  In  the  Rocky 
Mountains  there  is  not  a living  glacier  south  of 
the  very  lofty  Wind  River  peaks,  and  those,  with 
the  few  other  ice  accumulations  in  northwestern 
Montana,  are  almost  inaccessible,  and  of  small  ac- 
count in  any  way. 

The  Rocky  Mountains  and  Cascades  of  British 
Columbia,  however,  abound  in  these  frozen  rivers, 
which  occupy  almost  every  gorge  among  the  high- 
er summits. 

Across  the  wildest  part  of  these  exceedingly 
rugged  mountains  the  Canadian  transcontinental 
railroad  has  been  built  with  daring  skill,  and  the 
traveller  upon  it  has  a fine  chance  to  sec  ice  and 
snow  in  its  most  Alpine  form — nowhere  better 
than  in  crossing  the  Selkirks,  the  innermost  of 
the  British  Columbian  ranges,  which  occurs  at  a 
place  about  250  miles  north  of  Spokan  Falls, 
, Idaho. 

Here,  as  the  narrow  pass  opens  westward,  the 
passenger  sees  ahead  of  him  a vast  pit  filled  with 
woods  and  shut  in  by  stupendous  mountains.  It 
is  the  gorge  of  the  Illccillewaet  River,  and  far 
below'  can  be  traced  the  railway  ingeniously  de- 
scending into  the  valley  by  a series  of  extraordi- 
nary curves  and  trestle  bridges. 

The  train  clings  to  the  southern  wall  of  the 
pass,  and  swinging  to  the  left,  stops  shortly  at  the 
station  and  hotel  called  Glacier,  which  form  the 
foreground  of  the  larger  illustration,  and  which 
stand  at  the  very  foot  of  the  “ Great  Glacier  of 
the  Selkirks.”  This  station  stands  on  the  west- 
ern side  of  the  ravine  of  Glacier  Creek.  The  no- 
ble peak  beyond  overshadowing  the  glacier  (only 
the  edge  of  which  appears  in  the  margin  of  the 
wood-cut  at  the  right)  is  Sir  Donald,  whose  apex 
is  a mile  and  a quarter  in  vertical  height  above 
tho  hotel  lawn,  and  has  never  yet  been  scaled. 
One  of  its  subordinate  knobs  on  this  side,  long 
known  os  Eagle  Pcnk,  peeps  over  the  steep  wood- 
ed cing-face  in  front  of  the  station,  down  whose 
verdant  face  hangs  a scarf-like  cataract,  falling 
a thousand  feet  through  the  trees,  with  romantic 
beauty. 

Looking  down  the  gorge,  one  gathers  at  a glance 
the  whole  black,  bristling  wall  of  the  Hermit 
Range  (shown  in  the  smaller  illustration),  accent- 
ed and  outlined  by  the  masses  and  threads  of 
snow  borne  along  its  crest  or  caught  in  its  crevices, 
which  swings  from  the  pass  westward  to  where 
the  huge  buttresses  of  Ross  Peak  cut  off  the  view. 

The  great  glacier  itself,  which  completely  fills 
the  head  of  the  ravine,  is  hidden  from  view  by 
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the  forest,  hut  an  excellent  path,  less  than  a mile 
long,  leads  to  it,  so  thnt  even  ladies  and  children 
may  reach  or  even  go  upon  the  ice  without  any 
difficulty.  A quarter  of  a mile  above  the  hotel 
the  path  emerges  from  the  woods  upon  the  creek, 
just  where  it  receives  its  “ West  Branch.”  This 
branch,  like  the  main  stream,  flows  from  a gla- 
cier, which  by-and-by  becomes  visible,  and  their 
combined  currents,  greenish  white  with  the  milky 
washings  from  beneath  the  ice,  cataract  over 
bowlders  whose  grinding,  sliding,  and  destruction 
nre  always  audible,  and  sometimes  produce  muf- 
fled detonations  somewhat  startling  to  the  un- 
sophisticated. The  channel  is  bordered  by  masses 
of  fallen  and  rounded  rocks,  plastered  over  with 
lichens  and  mosses,  and  overhung  by  tho  lean 
arms  of  the  forest  trees,  stretched  out  in  an  ap- 
peal for  more  sunshine. 

The  path  follows  the  main  stream  over  a huge 
pile  of  marble-like  rocks  and  battered  logs  which 
have  been  hurled  down  the  mountain  by  some 
earth-quaking  land-slide  long  ago,  until  we  come 
to  a second  rustic  bridge.  Here  a covered  scat 
has  been  made  where  one  can  rest.  Facing  you 
is  Sir  Donald's  stalely  monolith,  attenuated  to  a 
blade-shaped  apex,  something  like  a ploughshare 
upturned  to  furrow  the  blue  prairie  of  the  sky. 
The  face  of  the  summit  is  an  almost  sheer  preci- 
pice of  purple  rock,  forming  a triangular,  richly 
colored  pyramid  — a super!)  prism  shooting  its 
slender  apex  far  above  all  its  royal  mates,  and 
cleaving  clouds  that  have  swept  unscathed  over 
their  heads. 

Two  or  three  subsidiary  summits,  rising  fnr 
r above  the  timber,  cluster  about  and  support  it, 
dropping  by  immensely  long  slopes  straight  to 
the  very  creek  bank,  as  is  well  shown  in  the  lar- 
ger picture  on  page  ft  16.  From  the  farthcr  edge 
of  the  peak  a huge  wing  will  be  noticed  curving 
around  toward  a lesser  peak,  whose  naked  crags 
fence  in  the  glacier  on  that  side.  These  massive 
projections  half  environ  a hollow,  into  which  all 
winter  long  the  peak  sheds  its  burdens  of  snow, 
to  be  garnered  and  impacted  by  the  gales.  This 
snow  never  wholly  melts;  even  in  late  summer 
broad  banks  lie  there  under  the  Ice  of  the  mighty 
wall,  and  below  them  lurks  a small  glacier  just 
visible  above  the  trees,  and  surrounded  by  an 
utter  desert  of  rocky  debris,  through  which  innu- 
merable thread-like  cataracts  wriggle  downward, 
joining  and  pnrling  like  a tangled  skein  of  silk. 

Crossing  the  bridge,  we  follow  the  path  up  the 
farther  batik  of  the  stream  through  beautiful 
woods  of  spruce,  hemlock,  and  cedar,  where  the 
moss  lies  many  inches  thick,  and  where  in  sunny 
places  a variety  of  pretty  shrubs  and  flowering 
herbs  relieves  the  sombreness  of  the  evergreen 
foliage. 

I have  lingered  over  these  surroundings  be- 
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cause  it  is  in  thorn  that  the  visitor  fuels  the  charm 
of  this  attractive  spot ; for  hero,  unlike  the  gla- 
t iers  of  Sw  il/erLm  ],» Inch  tourists  go  so  far  to  see, 
an  1 fuel  only  among  ttie  naked  crags  above  tim- 
ber line,  the  let;  descends  right  into  the  woods. 

Suddenly  you  come  out  face  to  face  with  it— a 
gigantic  hill-side  of  rough  ice,  hundreds  ot  feet 
thick,  ending  far  down  here  in  the  forest  in  a 
rounded  forefoot,  from  whose  crumbling  margin 
gurgle  many  rivulets  of  milky  water.  From  tins 
forefoot  tlte  iee  sweeps  upward  in  a steep,  hol- 
low slope  between  two  ami  three  miles  in  length, 
to  where  it  pours  over  the  preeipice  that  sustains 
it.  The  glacier  is  itmeh  broader  up  there,  for  its 
shape  is  that  of  a saddle  flap;  and  the  edges  of 
the  fractured  ice,  which,  refuses  to  bend  smoothly 
over  the  brink,  show  as  jagged  against  the  sky  as 
the  Hving  scud  on  a line  of  surf.  The  whole  crest 
is  gashed  and  splintered  into  innumerable  and 
shapeless  fragments,  but  below,  where  the  slope 
is  easier,  the  surface  of  the  glacier  flows  in  bil- 
lowy lines  with  soft  gradations  of  shadow  ami 
tint,  heaped  up  somewhat  at  tiie  sides,  and  hol- 
low down  the  middle  in  conformation  to  the  trough 
of  the  gulch.  All  the  ribbings  and  longitudinal 
furrows,  where  rivulets  sparkle,  can  easily  be  dis- 
cerned from  this  point  five  hundred  yards  away ; 
and  all  the  curving  cross-crevasses  that  show  how 
by  successive  partings — the  front  falling  away  a 
little  and  the  rear  pressing  oil  again — this  ice- 
river  flows  downward. 

The  forefoot  is  wonderfully  wrinkled  and  re- 
ticulated with  crevasses,  while  at  several  points 
along  the  base  caves  appear,  from  whose  roofs 
on  warm  days  ponderous  flakes  are  continually 
falling  with  an  echoing  crash  into  the  streams 
that  carry  their  melted  crystals  away. 

From  a distance  the  glacier  looks  grayish 
white  in  summer,  because  its  surface  is  so  honey- 
combed bv  the  sun  as  to  destroy  its  reflecting 
power;  but  when  you  are  close  by  it  the  ice  is 
richest  turquoise  in  color,  while  the  eaves  and 
all  the  cracks  and  fissures  in  it  arc  cobalt.  At  a 
little  distance,  on  the  other  hand,  when  the  sun 
is  shining  full  upon  it,  the  broken  faces  of  the 
iee  become  a soft,  pure  grass  green,  darker  in  the 
transparent  shadows,  and  the  whole  glacier  takes 
a slightly  greenish  tinge,  especially  toward  its 
top.  From  another  point  of  view,  or  under  a 
different  sky,  new  colors  and  combinations  of 
color  develop  themselves  upon  this  great  pic- 
ture, whose  easel  is  Sir  Donald’s  purple  height. 

On  this,  the  eastern  margin  of  the  glacier,  we 
do  not  see  much  in  the  way  of  moraines ; they 
have  been  levelled  by  running  water  and  the  con- 
stant sliding  of  snow  and  loose  materials,  if  they 
ever  existed.  Along  the  western  margin,  how- 
ever (which  is  outside  of  the  field  of  the  illustra- 
tion), a huge  moraine  is  heaped  close  against  the 
steep  wall  of  Mount  Agassiz,  and  is  steadily  aug- 
mented by  a stream  of  fragments  from  a ravine 
reaching  far  up  toward  the  black  crest.  It  is  not 
difficult  to  reach  and  climb  tliis  moraine,  but 
great  care  should  be  exercised  in  doing  so  to 
avoid  falling  between  the  loose  angular  rocks  or 
bringing  a slide  of  them  down  upon  you. 

From  this  moraine  you  can  walk  out  upon  the 
iee,  but  after  wetting,  cutting,  and  bruising  your- 
self by  repeated  falls,  you  will  not  make  a sec- 
ond attempt  without  proper  equipment  for  glacial 
travel.  The  roughness  underfoot  is  only  partly 
indicated  by  the  white  foreground  seen  in  the 
smaller  of  the  accompanying  pictures.  The  view 
gained  from  the  ice  is  a good  one,  but  not  enough 
better  than  that  from  points  below  to  alone  re- 
ward one  for  the  arduous  climb. 

A terminal  moraine  is  not  well  marked.  Bush- 
es and  weeds  are  abundant  at  the  very  foot  of  the 
ice,  and  flowers  in  their  season,  so  that  it  is  prob- 
able the  glacier  is  slowly  diminishing,  as  is  true 
of  other  iee  bodies  in  these  mountains. 

Enormous  as  it  is,  the  glacier  before  us  is  a 
mere  overflow  or  outlet  of  a mrr  de  glace  level 
with  its  top — a plateau  of  iee  of  untested  thick- 
ness— buried  under  constantly  renewed  blankets 
of  snow,  and  overlying  an  area  of  the  summit 
many,  many  miles  in  extent.  It  is  environed  by 
a wall  of  cliff-like  peaks,  of  which  Sir  Donald, 
and  Mounts  Carroll,  Dawson,  and  Ross,  are  ex- 
amples, and  it  sends  down  tongues  of  ice  into 
the  radiating  valleys  wherever  a break  in  the  rim 
permits.  Our  “great  glacier”  is  one  of  these. 
The  masses  at  the  head  of  the  West  Branch,  of 
which  so  beautiful  a view  is  obtained  from  sev- 
eral points  on  the  path,  are  another.  The  great 
glaciers  behind  Ross  Peak  are  still  other  fringes 
of  the  same  cloud-swept  waste  of  frost  and  fierce 
light.  Its  area  has  never  been  measured,  but 
men  of  good  judgment,  who  have  scanned  this 
snow  plateau  from  overlooking  heights,  declare 
that  it  is  forty  miles  in  length,  north  and  south, 
by  ten  in  width — 400  square  miles  of  silence  and 
Solitude. 

On  the  returning  walk  to  the  hotel  the  whole 
gorge  of  the  upper  Illeeillewaet  is  under  your 
eye,  and  the  vast  barrier  of  the  Hermit  range, 
“Its  blown  snows  flashing  cold  and  keen.” 

Noble  summits  rear  their  ice-clothed  crests  at 
the  left,  too,  while  Ross  Peak  looks  exceedingly 
lofty  and  symmetrical.  Nearer,  there  is  always 
ample  enjoyment  in  the  cataracts  ; in  the  ancient 
and  gigantic  trees;  in  the  forms  and  colors  of 
the  dislocated  rocks  hidden  in  the  forest  or  ob- 
structing the  stream  ; in  the  multitude  and  va- 
riety of  mosses,  flowers,  and  foliage  ; and  in  the 
rolling,  gale-tossed,  and  very  beautiful  clouds  lin- 
gering about  the  -now  banks,  now  hiding  and  now 
revealing  the  summit  peaks  that  emerge  at  in- 
tervals into  the  sparkling  ether. 

The  altitude  of  the  station  is  only  4122  feet 
above  the  sea,  and  it  forms  a luxurious  licad- 

is  abundant,  in  the  vieinitv,  and  good  fishing  is 
obtainable  at  a little  distance  bv  rail.  These 
lofty  ranges  me  the  home  of  the  mountain  goat 
and  the  big-horn  sheep.  Wapiti  (elk)  and  (leer 
frequent  the  lower  glades  in  winter,  while  hears 
can  always  be  obtained  on  the  heights,  and  the 


birds  and  small  animals  interesting  to  the  natu- 
ralist are  plentif  ul.  Several  paintersof  world-wide 
repute  have  camped  in  this  ravine,  exercising 
their  art,  and  many  a noted  traveller  has  testi- 
fied to  the  grandeur  and  exceeding  interest  of 
the  Spot.  ElINKST  l.NUERSOLL. 


HENLEY  THROUGH  NEW  EYES. 

BY  JULIAN  RALPH. 

“ I mi'st  go  to  Henley !’’  Every  acquaintance 
Said  so  at  every  chance  meeting  oil  the  streets; 
every  friend,  whether  English  or  American,  said 
so.  Apparently  every  one  who  said  so  was  going 
himself.  It  would  not  have  occurred  to  one  so 
new  in  London  to  tear  one’s  self  away  from  all 
its  wonders  and  to  deliberately  throw  off  the  in- 
toxicating influence  of  the  mammoth  town  even 
for  a day ; but  there  was  no  choice.  The  order 
never  varied.  It  was  always,  “ You  must  go  to 
Henley.”  Happily  there  came  along  an  American 
millionaire,  who  said  in  the  wholesale  wav  char- 
acteristic of  American  success  that  lie  hail  taken 
two  houses  close  to  Henley  for  the  week,  and 
that  in  one  of  them  was  a room  set  apart  for  me. 
I would  be  expected  at  noon  at  the  Red  Lion  at 
Henley  on  Wednesday,  he  said,  or  a day  earlier 
if  I was  already  provided  with  the  necessary  cos- 
tume for  the  great  occasion. 

“ Is  there  any  particular  way  to  dress  for  Hen- 
ley ?”  he  was  asked. 

“ Yes,  indeed,”  said  he : “ you  must  have  a suit 
of  flannels  for  the  daytime,  with  a soft  woollen 
cap  and  Russia-leather  shoes.  For  evening,  bring 
along  your  dress  suit.  The  flannels  will  cost  you 
under  three  pounds,  and  though  you  can  get  along 
without  them,  you  would  give  ten  pounds  to  have 
them  half  an  hour  after  you  get  there  should  you 
come  dressed  as  you  are  for  London.  Come  along, 
that’s  a good  fellow.  It  will  open  your  eyes  as 
they  never  were  opened  before.  Henley  is  the 
great  national  fete.  It  is  the  one  week  when  the 
English,  w ho  love  the  water  more  than  any  people 
on  earth,  get  a chance  to  demonstrate  their  fond- 
ness for  it.  About  nothing  else  is  England  so 
unanimous  as  in  her  insistence  that  the  great 
aquatic  festival  shall  be  her  greatest  triumph  in 
pleasuring.  It  is  the  one  occasion  when  all  classes 
enjoy  themselves  together.  The  Derby  is  demo, 
eratic,  Ascot  and  Goodwood  are  swell,  but  the 
regatta  at  Henley  is  both  swell  and  popular.  It 
will  amaze  you.  There  is  nothing  like  it  in  the 
world,  and  there  cannot  be,  for  it  comes  of  the 
single  opportunity  given  to  thirty-eight  millions 
of  beings,  crowded  on  a little  island,  and  all  lov- 
ing fuu  and  aquatics,  to  meet  under  the  happiest 
circumstances.  Unhappily  we  had  a line  Ascot, 
and,  you  know,  the  rule  is,  ‘Fine  Ascot,  had  Hen- 
ley : ; so  you  may  look  for  rain  all  the  time.  Don’t 
mind  that;  nobody  else  will  mind  it.” 

After  such  tempting  eloquence  and  enthusiasm 
there  was  no  room  for  dissent.  My  tailors  began 
to  prepare  me  for  Henley.  Unhappily  no  one 
concerned  had  wit  enough  to  suggest  a cap  of  the 
same  flannel  as  the  suit,  nnd  other  friends  ad- 
vised the  purchase  of  an  ordinary  cricket  cap,  one 
of  the  circular  flat  cloth  caps  with  peak  in  front 
that  one  sees  thousands  of  in  the  hat  store  win- 
dows. When  all  had  been  prepared,  and  the 
porter  had  taken  the  Henley  outfit  down  to  the 
hotel  doorway  in  a bag,  there  stalked  into  the 
hotel  a splendid  apparition  of  manhood  in  a white 
flannel  suit,  with  the  trousers  tightened  around 
the  flannel  shirt  by  means  of  a silk  scarf.  And, 
horror!  on  his  head  was  a tall  Royal  Yacht  Club 
cap  that  bulged  outward  at  the  top,  and  had  a 
white  leather  peak  and  a white  leather  strap  with 
gold  buttons  at  either  end.  What  sort  of  effect 
would  the  cricket  cap  have  at  Henley,  and  the 
white  linen  shirt  and  the  vest  and  suspenders  in 
the  bag  at  the  doorway  ? For  the  apparition 
was  going  to  Henley.  It  said  so,  loudly  aud 
proudly. 

Agitation,  under  tiie  circumstances,  was  par- 
donable, or  at  least  humau.  For  not  only  must 
every  sentient  being  who  finds  himself  among 
foreigners  be  often  ill  at  ease,  but  he  who  never 
has  sworn  allegiance  to  the  kingdom  and  glory 
of  fashion  must  be  a dullard  not  to  tremble  when 
circumstances  push  him  suddenly  and  bodily  into 
the  very  throne-room  of  that  monarchy — for  I 
forgot  to  say  there  were  to  be  the  first  lords  and 
ladies  I was  to  see  abroad  in  the  rich  American's 
party  at  Henley.  Feeling  quite  as  good  as  any 
of  them,  the  next  thing  was  to  look  as  good,  when 
up  must  rise  that  royal  navy  cap  and  the  sash  of 
silk  and  the  flannel  shirt! 

“You'll  ’ave  to  ’urrv  to  the  roil  way,  sir,”  the 
porter  broke  in,  and  in  ten  seconds  the  cricket 
cap  and  the  rest  of  the  uncertain  nnd  distrusted 
outfit  for  Henley,  as  well  as  its  perturbed  owner, 
were  flying  at  the  mad  rate  at  which  everything 
on  wheels  seems  to  go  in  London.  Presently  the 
flying  hansom  became  part  of  a flying  column  of 
hansoms,  and  all  sped  together,  like  a line  of  re- 
treating field-guns,  until  other  lines  of  flying  han- 
soms, coming  together  from  all  points,  filled  a 
wide  street  with  their  rattle  and  their  wheels, 
nnd  then  Paddington  station  was  reached.  There 
arc  half  a dozen  Grand  Central  Depots  in  Lon- 
don, and  Paddington  is  one  of  them.  As  the 
hansoms  and  the  four-wheelers  and  the  private 
carriages  of  the  rich  drew  up  under  the  vaulted 
roof  of  the  great  depot,  blue-coated  porters  and 
ragged  beggars  opened  the  doors,  out  of  which 
came  that  which  almost  amazed  the  senses — a 
vast  assembly  of  men  and  women,  all  dressed  for 
the  country,  in  spotless  white,  in  stripes,  in  India 
silks  of  the  most  delicate  shades.  Half  the  Lon- 
don beauties  and  half  the  London  swells  seemed 
to  he  there,  the  ladies  with  their  filmy  skirts  tri rt- 
ed  up  to  show  their  silken  ankles  and  to  avoid 
the  country  dust,  the  men  luxurious  and  duinlv 
in  their  loose,  soft,  summer  colored  flannels.  Half 
the  men  wore  cricket,  caps.  Into  the  little  closet- 
like  compartments  of  the  railroad  ears  they  went. 
And  into  one  went  the  present  historian  in  a suit 
of  diagonals,  high  silk  hat,  and  black  shoes,  the 


only  man  there  whose  Henley  suit  was  in  his  va- 
lise instead  of  on  his  back.  The  other  men  in 
the  same  closet  of  that  car  said  that  there  never 
had  been  such  a Henley,  that  special  trains  were 
being  run  every  few  minutes  at  sixty  miles  an 
hour,  and  that  there  were  so  few  stops  between 
London  and  the  great  resort  that  we  would  reach 
the  latter  in  a little  more  than  an  hour.  Then 
away  went  the  swift,  smooth-rolling  train.  It 
had  the  perverse  habit  of  all  English  trains,  that 
of  going  straight  to  iis  mark  on  a level  road,  and 
consequently  through  innumerable  cuttings  and 
tunnels,  with  attendant  views  composed  mainly 
of  masonry,  chalk-sided  gullies,  overhead  bridges, 
and  fences  of  hedge  or  of  disused  sleepers.  When 
a glimpse  of  the  country  was  flung  by  at  a mile  a 
minute  it  wuts  refreshing,  for  the  English  country 
appears  everywhere  opulent.  The  other  men  in 
the  ear  said  the  country  was  all  burned  up  for 
lack  of  ruin,  but  it  seemed  resplendently  green. 
The  rich  American  had  erred:  the  day  was  glori- 
ous, and  there  was  to  be  no  rain  at  Henley. 

The  only  remarkable  thing  at  Henley  station 
was  the  way  in  which  the  guards  and  porters,  all 
in  blue  and  some  with  gold-lace,  ran  along  the 
train  and  threw  open  the  doors  of  the  absurd, 
unhandy  little  ears.  Then  out  came  all  the  swells 
aud  the  beauties,  and  the  others  dressed  so  like 
them  in  summer  skirts  and  flannel  coats  and 
trousers  that  they  were  hard  to  tell  about.  A 
beggar  seized  my  bag  and  led  the  wav  to  the  Red 
Lion.  The  route  was  dusty,  and  led  between  the 
usual  low  and  small  houses  of  stucco  or  of  uii- 
faced  rough  brick  that  make  up  all  English  vil- 
lages. The  road  was  crowded  with  people  hur- 
rying at  cross-purposes.  The  scene  brought  to 
mind  scattered  pages  of  a hundred  English  nov- 
els. Here  were  beggars  and  gypsies,  negro  min- 
strels made  up  for  performing,  clergymen  with 
peculiar  round  hats  and  clergymen  with  strange 
felt  hats,  fakirs  and  peddlers,  men  and  women 
crying  papers,  and — But  it  is  best  to  see  them 
from  the  doorway  of  the  Red  Lion.  The  inn  is  a 
sprawling  brick  building,  very  old,  but  very  much 
modernized,  so  that  one  must  look  in  its  court- 
yard and  see  the  ivy-clad  Elizabethan  out  build- 
ings, with  their  low  stories  and  peaked  roofs,  to 
appreciate  its  age.  Outside,  the  walls  are  half 
covered  with  dense  vines,  and  inside  there  is  a 
queer  public-room,  with  the  bar  at  one  side,  sofas 
for  ladies  opposite,  and  in  a corner  a queer  little 
empty  letter-rack  on  a table  all  covered  with  let- 
ters and  telegrams  and  pencilled  messages  on 
cards.  In  order  to  feel  perfectly  at  home,  each 
new-comer  read  all  these  missives  as  a first  duty, 
and  then  strode  up  to  the  bar.  There  were  three 
bar-maids  behind  it — a fat  and  homely  one  and 
two  thin  nnd  homely  ones.  They  were  waiting 
upon  men  standing  three  rows  deep.  During  the 
three  duvs  of  the  regatta,  from  daylight  until  mid- 
night, they  were  never  to  wait  on  less  than  three 
rows ; they  were  often  to  see  before  them  six  or 
even  eight  rows  of  men,  suffering  from  what  is  at 
once  the  curse  and  boast  of  the  nation — the  Brit- 
ish thirst. 

All  the  orders  at  the  bar  sounded  strange  to 
American  ears.  “ Give  me  a Scotch  and  split 
soda,”  said  one  man.  “ A glass  of  bitter,  please,” 
called  another.  “ Have  you  any  Bond  Street  cig- 
arettes V”  “A  fourpenuy  smoke,  miss.”  “A 
glass  of  potass,  please;”  and  so  they  went.  Bit- 
ter meant  bitter  ale;  split  soda  meant  half  a 
bottle  or  a small  bottle  of  soda-water,  half  the 
size  of  the  standard  bottle;  “a  smoke”  was  a 
cigar;  and  “potass” a mineral  water.  But,  after 
all,  the  confusion  out-of-doors  was  more  interest- 
ing. The  American  was  right  when  he  said  that 
the  crowds  at  Henley  were  only  possible  ill  a 
compact  population  of  38,000,000  of  lovers  of 
aquatic  sports  at  a rendezvous  close  to  the  rich- 
est and  biggest  city  in  the  world.  Two  battling 
streams  of  men  and  women  met  before  the  Red 
Lion  Inn,  one  from  the  constantly  arriving  cars, 
and  one  from  the  crowded  river.  The  oarsmen 
of  the  crack  crews  of  the  world  were  in  the  crowd, 
always  bare-legged  from  their  knees  to  their  soft 
cloth  shoes,  ami  wearing  heavy  sweating  shirts, 
flannel  knee-breeches,  and  colored  caps  whose 
stripes  told  the  initiated  what  club  each  belonged 
to.  Dandies  in  light  flannels  of  every  delicate 
shade  and  pattern,  and  beautiful  ladies,  some  in 
flannels  and  some  in  India  silks  or  lawn,  clustered 
around  them.  Poor  men  who  touched  their  hats 
when  they  met  your  gaze  hawked  programmes 
of  the  races  and  London  newspapers,  and  so  did 
many  pinched-visuged,  sun-bronzed  women. 

Men  and  girls,  with  baskets  and  push-carts, 
offered  roses  and  strawberries  with  the  piteous 
voices  of  the  London  street  crier,  nnd  with  the 
frequent  cry  of,  “ For  God’s  sake,  buy  a rose, 
ma’am  ; only  a penny  !”  Bands  of  negro  min- 
strels, all  blacked  up,  and  wearing  steeple-like 
hats  and  striped  coats  with  fantastic  tails,  strode 
along  with  banjoes  and  guitars  over  their  shoul- 
ders. Some  famous  ones  had  their  names  painted 
oil  their  hats — such  names  as  “ Inky,”  or  “Panky,” 
or  “Sambo.”  It  is  said  that  some  of  these  own 
houses  at  Henley,  nnd  rent  them  to  rich  families. 
Then  there  were  jugglers,  and  men  with  galvanic 
batteries  and  scales,  with  trays  of  pork  pies  and 
w agons  laden  with  ice-cream,  to  sell  at  a penny  a 
cup,  or  little  boxes  on  wheels  with  cargoes  of  tiny 
bottles  of  soda-water  ami  lemonade.  There  were 
men  in  donkey-carts  selling  milk  out  of  polished 
brass-topped  milk  cans;  there  were  bands  of 
gypsy  women  in  flounced  dresses  and  very  large 
flowery  bonnets  stopping  every  one  with  a “ Won’t 
you  give  a penny  to  the  gypsy,  sir  V”  They  seem- 
ed very  natural,  and  like  their  pictures  in  the 
novels,  so  dark  and  thin  and  foreign-looking;  in 
fact  everything  seemed  to  the  Americans  partly 
unreal  (as  belonging  to  ihe  fiction  we  import), 
and  partly  quite  to  have  been  expected,  and  meet- 
ing all  the  requirements  of  anticipation.  Such  is 
the  ease  with  everything  in  England.  At  each 
new  glimpse  of  the  life  here  the  well-informed 
American  is  at  first  surprised,  then  reassures 
himself  with  the  recollection  that  it  is  all  what 
he  has  seen  and  read  in  illustrated  books. 


The  inevitable  American  lovers  were  in  the 
crowd,  of  course,  for  no  foreign  holiday  would  be 
complete  without  them.  “It  is  at  once  surpris- 
ing and  familiar,”  lie  whispered  to  her.  “It  is 
all  a succession  of  pen  and  pencil  sketches  from 
novels,”  she  replied.  “ I have  to  pinch  myself 
now  and  then  to  make  sure  I am  not  making  an 
excursion  into  Dream-land.” 

But  great  and  ficculiar  as  was  the  hustle  before 
the  Red  Lion,  it  was  as  nothing  to  the  scene  on 
the  Thames.  The  rich  American  had  not  come, 
tiie  ancient  stone  bridge  wus  not  one  hundred  feet 
away.  There  would  be  lime  to  run  upon  it  for  a 
minute  nnd  view  the  historic  river.  For  a min- 
ute! The  thought  was  born  of  ignorance.  To 
be  in  the  presence  of  that  scene  was  to  realize 
for  the  first  time  what  the  Henley  Regatta  was. 
So  amazing  was  the  view  that  the  wealthiest  man 
alive  may  venture  all  his  dollars  on  the  wager 
that  nowhere  else  does  the  world  offer  anything 
to  compare  with  it.  The  river  swarmed  with 
boats  ns  far  as  one  could  see  in  either  direction. 
Just  as  at  the  great  Centennial  Ball  in  New  York 
last  spring,  there  were  so  many  dancers  that  there 
could  not  lie  any  dancing,  so  here  there  were  so 
many  row-boats  that  not  a soul  could  row.  There 
were  thousands  upon  thousands  of  them.  Every 
now  and  again,  at  places,  they  were  so  mussed 
that  a man  could  have  walked  dry  shod  upon 
them  from  shore  to  shore.  Close  ut  hand  the 
view  was  of  boats,  but  at  a quarter  or  half  a mile 
away  no  boats  were  to  lie  seen  ; only  the  beauti- 
fully dressed  people  were  visible.  It  was  as  if 
tens  of  thousands  of  men  and  women  were  hold- 
ing a mass-meeting  in  what  must  have  been  the 
dry  bed  of  a river. 

“ You  can  no  more  describe  this  scene  than 
you  can  swim  upon  dry  land,”  said  the  rich 
American.  “There  is  no  man  who  can  ; no  lan- 
guage adequate  to  the  task.”  He  had  been  de- 
layed at  a lock  down  the  river,  and  he  had  work- 
ed so  hard  in  the  sun  that  he  needed  a new  col- 
lar and  cuffs.  There  would  be  time  to  continue 
the  view  from  the  bridge. 

The  setting  of  the  scene  was  exquisite.  At 
Ilenlev  there  is  a long  straight  reach  of  the  river, 
and  therefore  the  place  was  chosen  sixty  years 
ago  for  the  annual  battle  of  the  university  crews. 
The  hills  enclose  this  course  at  either  end,  and 
give  it  the  appearance  of  a lake.  On  the  one 
side  are  the  quaint  houses  and  inns  of  the  village, 
centred  by  an  ancient  church,  which  is  said  to 
have  been  designed  by  Cardinal  Wolsey.  Its 
great  square  batllemented  tower  rises  above  the 
luxuriant  clothing  of  the  trees  around  it  in  pic- 
turesque and  feudal  grandeur.  Beyond  the  vil- 
lage, at  either  end,  are  country-seats  upon  lawns 
that  lave  their  green  edges  in  the  river.  On 
the  opposite  side  are  dense  woods,  whose  shape- 
ly piles  of  foliage  look  strangely  dark  to  Amer- 
ican eyes.  Here  and  there  the  cupolas  and  tow- 
ers of  country  houses  illuminate  apertures  in  the 
woods.  A rounded  bank  of  leafage  closes  the 
view  below,  and  a softly  swelling  hill-side,  sown 
in  grain,  Items  in  the  scene  alaive.  This  is  the 
mere  framing  of  the  picture.  It  is  the  picture  it- 
self that  cannot  Ire  described.  Yet  something 
must  be  ventured  about  it.  No  one  blamed 
Wolfe  for  saying  at  Quebec  that  he  would  “ try."” 
And  here  there  is  no  such  penalty  for  failure  as 
he  paid. 

The  incomprehensible  confusion  of  boats  in 
the  river  begins  with  a gorgeous  line  of  what  are 
called  " house-  boats,"  moored  one  behind  the 
oilier  along  the  Henley  bank.  There  are  seventy- 
five  or  a hundred  of  these,  and  they  are  between 
twenty -five  and  sixty  feet  in  length  aud  ten  to 
fifteen  feet  wide.  They  are  one-story  houses 
built  on  barges,  with  their  flat  roofs  shaded  by 
awnings,  and  appointed  with  chairs  and  rockers. 
By  spending  from  ftloOl)  to  $10,000  u|>on  a Hud- 
son River  hay  barge,  you  could  turn  it  into  a 
Thames  house -boat.  You  would  have  to  put 
great  plate-glass  windows  close  together  in  the 
sides,  and  if  you  sheathed  the  outer  walls  with 
polished  natural  wood  you  would  do  nothing  ex- 
traordinary. You  might  loop  fresh  roses,  day 
after  day,  upon  the  sides  between  the  windows, 
and  you  would  he  obliged  by  custom  to  keep  a 
ribbon  or  band  of  gorgeous  flowering  plants  along 
the  top  of  the  boat  on  either  side.  Then  if  you 
hung  richly  striped  scallop  edged  awnings  high 
alaive  the  roof,  with  dangling  lanterns  a-plenty 
and  brilliant  flags  galore  on  the  awning  poles 
and  flag-staffs,  you  would  have  nothing  more  to 
do  than  to  appoint  your  boat’s  interior  with  cost- 
ly furniture  and  rugs  and  bric-A-brac.  There 
you  have  an  idea  of  the  nether  wall  of  house- 
boats along  the  Henley  bunk.  A more  opulent, 
gorgeous,  splendid  effect  than  they  produced  it 
would  be  difficult  to  imagine.  It  was  like  nit  ex- 
aggerated Oriental  pageant  halted,  and  yet  with 
all  its  line  a-flutter  with  gay  bunting  and  lan- 
terns. Some  of  these  boats  were  pure  white, 
some  were  walled  with  polished  oak  or  lustrous 
maple;  others  were  great  blocks  of  rich  color. 
So  extreme  is  the  opportunity  to  spend  money 
u poll  them  that  in  special  cases  the  ladies  and 
gentlemen  aboard  them  were  dressed  to  match 
the  colors  of  their  boat-hangings. 

It  has  long  been  the  fashion  for  wealthy  peo- 
ple to  own  or  rent  these  house-boats,  and  in  them 
to  spend  their  summers.  They  cook  and  eat  nml 
sleep  in  them,  though  some  have  separate  kitch- 
en barges  lashed  to  their  dwelling- boats  as  a 
tender  is  fixed  to  a locomotive  in  our  country. 
Change  is  what  we  are  all  after — not  rest,  ns  the 
doctors  prescribe — and  so  it  pleases  rich  ladies, 
who  never  enter  their  kitchens  in  London,  to 
cook  and  keep  house  in  these  boats. 

To  understand  the  scene,  then,  fancy  the  Ions; 
line  of  house-boats  along  the  lawn-edged  hank  of 
the  river.  The  lawns  were  dotted  with  dining 
tables  and  canoes  and  racing  shells  and  splendid 
carriages  nnd  heaps  of  ladies’  wraps  and  shawls. 
Dandies  and  beauties  were  at  the  tables,  and  ex- 
tra-dignified waiters  in  aprons  and  men  in  liver- 
ies were  waiting  upon  them,  for  every  lawn  was 
leased  to  wealthy  Londoners  who  wished  fixed 
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meeting-places  and  luncheons  al  fresco.  The  very 
cottages  upon  the  lawns  were  leased  also,  some- 
times to  still  different  parties.  Three  miles  from 
Henley  little  cottages  fetch  $125  for  the  regatta 
week,  so  that  the  reader  may  estimate  for  himself 
what  those  actually  at  Henley  rent  for.  But  the 
interest  was  mainly  focussed  on  the  river,  aud  wo 
have  seen  that  it  was  as  crowded  with  pleasure- 
boats  as  if  it  were  a pail  of  water  in  which  there 
had  been  dropped  a small  measure  of  corks.  Sir 
Morell  Mackenzie,  physician  to  the  late  Emperor 
of  Germany,  had  brought  a real  gondola  from 
Venice  to  anchor  off  his  lawn,  and  a Mrs.  Hum- 
ersley  came  with  another  genuine  gondola  sculled 
by  a Venetian  in  native  dress.  There  were  birch- 
bark  canoes  and  modern  American  canoes  by  the 
score;  there  were  dozens  of  dingies  looking  like 
the  bow  ends  of  whale-boats  cut  in  half;  there 
were  scores  of  long,  iron-bound,  flat,  shallow 
punts,  in  which  men  walked  to  and  fro  wielding 
great  poles;  there  were  steam-launches  and  sail- 
boats with  their  sails  tied  up,  and  Anally  there 
were  thousands  of  Thames  pleasure-boats.  These 
are  like  very  broad  and  very  light  Whitehall  boats. 
Each  has  a cushioned  settee  for  two  in  the  stern 
and  seats  for  two  oarsmen.  There  is  also  a pillow 
and  rug  for  a fifth  person  near  the  bow  of  each. 
All  have  carpets  in  them,  and  some  are  covered 
with  awnings,  while  others  carry  radiant  masses 
of  flowering  plants  in  bow  and  stern.  All  carry 
paddles  and  hooks  as  well  as  oars.  The  paddles 
are  more  often  in  use  than  the  oars,  and  the  hooks 
become  useful  when  in  the  thick  of  the  crush 
you  see  a few  men  poling  or  paddling,  and  scores 
of  boats  hooked  on  behind  each  other,  all  mov- 
ing by  the  efforts  of  those  who  are  at  work. 

The  scene  is  amazing.  The  ladies  lie  back  on 
the  settees,  the  colors  of  the  costumes  dazzle  the 
sight,  the  minstrels  float  about  and  sing,  the  ped- 
dlers cruise  around  and  hawk  their  wares,  the 
boats  crash  into  one  another,  row-locks  are  torn 
off,  oars  are  snapped,  canoes  are  overturned,  and 
the  only  element  that  is  ever  uninterrupted  is  the 
general  good-nature.  That  is  the  distinctive  fea- 
ture of  the  three  holidays  after  all.  Nothing  dis- 
turbs the  even  temper  of  either  the  multitude  or 
the  individuals. 

Once  an  hour  a black  boat,  manned  by  men  in 
uniform,  pushes  down  the  stream.  It  is  a boat 
of  the  Thames  Conservancy.  “Clear  the  river 
for  a race!”  the  guardians  of  the  river  shout. 
Not  far  behind  them  comes  a little  launch  manned 
by  more  of  the  same  force.  As  if  by  magic  the 
pleasure-boats  muss  together  along  the  Henley 
bank,  leaving  a clear  space  75  feet  wide  near  the 
other  shore.  The  Thames  at  Henley  is  about  the 
width  of  the  Passaic  at  Newark.  It  is  about  3»H) 
feet  wide;  perhaps  a little  wider.  Bang!  goes  a 
cannon.  A moment  later  every  man  and  woman 
on  the  river  stands  up.  “ Do  you  see  them  ?”  is 
closely  followed  by,  “Here  they  come!”  Two 
rows  of  white-shirted  men  dot  the  clearing  on  the 
water.  Their  backs  and  their  long  oar-blades 
sway  in  the  sun.  There  is  confusion  on  the  bank 


the  last  night,  when  all  the  lanterns  on  the  house- 
boats were  sending  their  chromatic  rays  upon  the 
clutter  of  craft  in  the  river,  there  was  a grand  dis- 
play of  fireworks.  At  once  the  earth  and  the  sky 
were  made  resplendent  with  colored  lights.  It 
was  a beautiful  scene,  but  it  gave  the  American 
girl  who  was  there  with  the  inevitable  American 
lover  her  only  chance  to  show  her  patriotism. 

“ It  is  very  pretty,”  said  she,  “ but  it  is  nothing 
to  the  Thousand  Islands  at  night.  The  scene 
there  on  every  night  in  the  season  is  many  times 
more  brilliant.” 

“ But  what  about  Henley  by  daylight?”  asked 
her  radiant  companion. 

“Ah,”  said  she,  “that’s  another  tiling.  I be- 
gan to  see  some  time  ago  that  we  Americans 
have  been  thinking  of  Europe  through  the  little 
end  of  the  telescope,  so  to  speak.  At  home  we 
think  everything  over  here  is  small.  One  day  in 
London  gave  me  my  first  view  through  the  right 
end  of  the  glass.  What  is  on  a big  scale  over 
here  is  enormous  beyond  our  wildest  ideas,  and 
Henley  is  the  second  biggest  thing  I’ve  seen  yet.” 

Her  beaming  satellite  vouchsafed  no  comment 
on  her  words;  but  had  she  been  Solomon  come 
to  earth  again  and  wearing  skirts,  he  could  not 
have  listened  more  devoutly. 

“ I’ll  get  you  a scat  for  a shilling,  sir,”  said  a 
porter  at  the  Henley  station.  It  seemed  a provi- 
dential suggestion,  for  of  the  thirty  cars  in  the 
train  each  one  was  packed.  “ Here’s  a guard’s 
box,  sir ; pop  in  lively.  It’s  the  only  seat  in  the 
train.  Thank  ye,  sir.” 

The  guard’s  liox  was  a comfortable  padded 
seat  in  a little  house  built  out  beyond  the  side  of 
the  coach,  and  with  a window  in  each  side  com- 
manding a view  up  and  down  the  train  and  the 
road.  It  opened  into  a little  room  at  the  end  of 
the  car.  At  the  other  side  was  another  guard’s 
box,  and  between  the  two  was  the  big  brake, 
such  as  American  cars  have  upon  their  platforms. 
The  compartment  was  as  dark  as  Erebus.  Some 
one  tried  one  of  the  doors  at  the  side,  and  at  the 
same  instant  a vague  figure  of  a man  material- 
ized in  the  gloom,  and  warned  the  intruder  off. 

“ Private,  sir,”  said  the  figure;  “ carn’t  come 
in,  sir.  This  ’ere  ’ole  car  is  ’ired  by  me  Lord  ’Ob- 
nob,  sir.  ’E’s  in  the  forward  part,  sir,  and  we’re 
hall  ’is  servants  in  ’ere,  sir.” 

The  man  in  quest  of  a seat  went  away,  and  the 
figure  in  the  gloom  remarked,  “ ’Ow  was  that, 
Jack  ?”  From  another  corner  of  the  darkness  a 
gruff  voice  sounded:  “That’s  what  I call  fust 
clars.”  It  was  evident  that  the  guard’s  compart- 
ment contained  two  other  passengers.  Presently 
the  train  rolled  away  from  Henley,  and  the  dusky 
figure  that  first  revealed  itself  dropped  into  the 
vacant  guard’s  box.  Then,  still  remaining  in  ob- 
scurity, it  spoke  as  follows: 

“Oh,  Jack,  ’ere’s  a go!  I’ve  got  the  guard’s 
seat.  I’ve  travelled  thousands  of  miles  and  nev- 
er ’ad  one  of  these  boxes.  I say.  Jack,  you  can 
see  hup  and  down  the  ’ole  train,  nnd  the  ’ole  line, 
and  the  ’ole  country.  Bless  my  eyes ! this  is  a 


across  the  river  from  Henley.  Scores  of  youths 
are  running  along  even  with  the  oarsmen,  and 
shouting  to  them.  Their  money  or  friendly  in- 
terest is  staked  upon  one  crew  or  the  other. 
Among  them  ride  men  on  horseback,  the  coacli- 
ers  of  the  crews.  Behind  the  hindmost  racing 
boat  a steam-launch  glides  along.  The  judges 
are  on  board  the  launch.  Nine  throats  in  ten  in 
all  the  tremendous  multitude  yell  at  the  racers, 
but  not  two  persons  in  ten  know  or  care  who 
they  are  or  what  the  race  is.  Interest  in  the 
boat  races  is  the  last  and  least  thing  felt  at  Hen- 
ley. The  people  go  there  for  fun  in  the  open  air 
and  on  the  water,  to  meet  one  another,  and  to  say 
they  have  been  to  Henley.  A foremost  figure  in 
the  races  this  year  was  a New-Yorker  named 
l’sotta.  On  the  first  day  the  rumor  ran  that  he 
had  won  ; so  it  was  again  on  the  second  day. 
“Good!”  said  the  multitude  each  day.  On  the 
third  day  he  was  beaten.  “ Good  !”  said  the  mul- 
titude again.  In  truth  very  few  cared.  A noble 
lord  who  was  present  was  asked  at  one  lime  what 
boats  were  racing.  He  did  not  know  one  race 
in  the  three  days,  he  said.  Suddenly  a man 
cried,  “ There’s  Christ-church  ahead!”  The  no- 
ble lord,  as  all  lords  are  called,  no  matter  how 
little  they  deserve  it,  sprang  to  his  feet  at  once. 
“I  must  cheer  Christ-church,”  said  he.  “Well 
rowed,  Christ-church  ; well  rowed.”  Then  he  sat 
down  and  continued  his  luncheon.  Christ-church 
was  his  alma  mater , or  he  would  not  have  stirred. 

Across  the  river,  where  the  men  ran  beside 
the  racing  boats,  is  a tow-path.  There  are  many 
open  lots  there  also.  That  is  the  public’s  com- 
mon ground.  During  the  regatta  this  bank  was 
dotted  with  circus  tents,  gypsy  wagons,  drink- 
ing booths,  and  vans,  and  all  the  paraphernalia  of 
all  the  mountebanks,  fakirs,  peddlers,  contortion- 
ists, street  singers,  minstrels,  and  beggars  of 
half  the  three  kingdoms.  Dickens  knew  these 
shifting  sands  of  humanity  as  well  as  any  ferry- 
man knows  his  route,  nnd  not  only  did  all  the 
scenes  and  sounds  there  this  year  recall  his 
pages,  but  the  reproduction  was  so  faithful  as  to 
make  these  people  living  and  successive  monu- 
ments to  his  genius.  An  adventure  with  one  of 
that  colony  at  Henley  with  which  this  account 
closes  will  demonstrate  this  better  than  any  de- 
scriptive writing  could  do. 

But  before  that  all  that  remains  to  be  said  is 
that  the  scene  outlined  above  was  the  scene  at 
Ilenley  for  three  days.  No  words  can  give  an 
idea  of  the  beauty  of  the  house-boats,  of  the  lav- 
ish display  of  the  rich  in  their  costumes,  their 
retinues  of  liveried  servants,  ov  their  elegant  re- 
pasts on  the  lawns.  No  straining  of  English  will 
picture  to  the  absent  reader’s  mind  the  swarm  of 
boats  in  the  water,  the  boats  in  the  roads,  on  the 


rum  go.  I’m  feeling  worth  a thousand  a year. , 
No  wonder  the  guards  are  so  sleepy ! It’s  1 ’Ere, 
guard,  ’ere’s  a shilling,’  and  it’s  ‘’Ere’s  a drink, 
guard,’  and  it’s  4 ’Ere’s  a smoke,  guard,’  and  then 
they  sits  ’ere  in  these  boxes  and  goes  regular  to 
sleep.  Why,  I wouldn’t  give  up  this  seat,  not 
for  a pensioiK  Oh,  my ! ‘ what  luck  at  the  end 
of  a bad  beginning,’  as  the  fellow  said  when  he 
got  locked  up  and  met  ’is  father  in  a cell,  which 
’e  ’adn’t  seen  for  years. 

“Keep  the ’ole  floor,  Jack,  and  make  yourself 
perfecklv  at  ’ome.  My  name  is  Midgelv,  your 
’onor — George  Midgelv,  sir — that  is  to  say,  J. 
Midgely,  your  ’onor.  I’ve  a wife  and  four  in  a 
little  cottage  which  I have  to  raise  eight  shillings 
and  sixpence  a week  for  the  rent  of,  sir.  I’ve  a 
’ole  ’ouseful  of  furniture  forward,  sir,  in  the 
brake,  consistin’  of  my  paytent  try-yer- weight 
scales  and  my  paytent  try-ver-lungs  machine.  • 
I’ve  been  to  ’Enley,  and  I’ve  done  so  poorly,  sir, 
that  I’m  goiu’  ’ome  stony,  sir — stony  broke.  I 
’ad  my  machines  on  the  bridge  at  ’Enley,  sir,  but 
really,  I do  tell  you,  sir,  I never  seen  such  a poor 
lot.  I’m  out  of  money  by  it,  sir ; but  that’s  get- 
ting to  be  nothing.  I’m  gettin’  msed  to  it,  sir. 
It  was  the  very  same  at  Ascot.  I came  ’ome 
stony  from  there  too,  sir.  Didn’t  we.  Jack  ?” 

“ ’Deed  we  did,”  came  a voice  from  the  floor  of 
the  car. 

“Ay,  Jack  ’as  the  rights  of  it,  sir,  ns  the  ma- 
gistrate saiil  when  the  woman  sued  ’er  sailor  ’us- 
bund  for  bein’  away  from  ’ome  so  much  of  the 
time.  I say,  Jack,  this  ’ere  train’s  goin’  it  lively, 
ciu’t  she  ? I spoke  to  the  General  Manager,  and 
I arsked  ’itn  to  make  no  stops  ’twixt  ’ere  and 
Loudon.  ’E  said  ’e’d  ’tend  to  it.  It’s  the  long- 
est train  ever  I saw — a deal  too  big  a load  for 
one  ’orse,  even  if  it  is  an  iron  one.  But,  as  I 
was  a-sayin’,  ver  ’onor,  1 never  see  such  a lot  as 
at  ’Enley.  The  beggars  .and  the  waxies  got  all 
the  pennies.  I calls  the  nigger  minstrels  ‘waxies’ 
’cause  as  they  waxes  their  faces.  But  the  public 
wouldn’t  ’a ve  my  machines.  Why  not?  Simply 
because  their  fathers  ’adn’t  ’ad  them  and  their 
grandfathers ’adn’t ’ad  them.  That’s  why  enough. 

“ I tried  hall  my  ways  of  speakin’.  I ’ave 
three  ways : what  I call  my  humorous,  dramati- 
cal, and  clarsical  ways.  I judge  mv  public,  and 
I know  what  to  give  ’em.  I looks  at  all  their 
faces,  and  then  I lets  go  the  sort  that  ’ll  please 
’em — just  iike  old  Gladstone,  a-shifting  an’  a- 
chopping  about  from  one  thing  to  another  to  suit 
my  public.  If  I ’as  a high-clurs  public  such  as 
you,  ver  ’onor,  I let  go  my  clarsical,  or  a bit- of 
mv  medical  and  my  clarsical.  I tell  ’em  as  ’ow 
hold  Diogenus  wasn’t ’unting  for  honest  men  with 
’is  lantern,  but  wns  ’anting  for  such  a thing  as 
my  try-yer-strength  machine,  which  he  couldn’t 


banks,  on  the  lawns,  on  wagons,  in  the  railroad 
cars,  and  in  the  inn  court-yards.  One  might  as 
well  trv'to  reproduce  in  words  the  beauty  of  the 
fair  and  high-bred  women  or  the  general  jollity 
and  good-nature  of  the  men.  But  to  complete 
the  record  of  a visit  to  England's  greatest  gath- 
ering it  is  necessary  to  sajuthat  at  its  clo 
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find, ’cause  it  wasn’t  brought  out.  I never  ’ad 
no  set  speech — never  in  the  'ole  course  of  my 
natural.  I halways  say  what’s  put  in  my  ’etui  to 
say;  don’t  I,  Jack  ?” 

In  this  manner  he  and  the  oars  rattled  on  to- 
gether all  the  way  to  London.  And  there  the  ex- 
perience of  the  new  eyes  at  Henley  properly  ended. 


e 


MIDSUMMER  NOOX. 

A ttrivri.it  silence  nature  sweetly  fills. 

Lulled  by  t lie  cricket  and  the  (ironing  bee; 
The  dull  leaves  scarcely  rustle  on  the  tree. 
The  sky  seems  blended  with  the  distant  lulls. 
No  bird  upon  the  way-side  alder  trills. 

And  in  the  wheat,  a crinkled  olive  sea. 

The  poppy  brightly  flames,  while  merrily 
The  woodpecker  the  drowsy  apple  drills. 

These  sunny  moments  softly  slip  away. 

Like  unto  dreams  that  all  our  cares'  release, 
While  sheep  bells  tinkle  in  the  dusty  (old. 
O perfect  calm  o'er  nuturo  bolding  sway, 
Making  the  day  a shore  of  shilling  pence, 
White  us  a lily  with  a heart  of  "old  ! 

K.  K.  Munkittriok. 


GOING  TO  CAMP  FOR  SUPPLIES. 

In  the  relations  of  the  common  hand-car  to  man 
there  are  more  latent  possibilities  of  excitement 
and  mental  anxiety  than  in  any  other  contrivance 
of  modern  railroading.  Like  its  prototype  in  ma- 
rine transportation,  the  cat-boat,  the  hand-ear  is 
practically  an  agent  of  disaster  designed  to  entrap 
the  innocent  and  unwary.  Almost  any  man  will 
attempt  the  guidance  of  a cat-boat  because  it 
has  only  one  sail  ; anybody  will  undertake  the 
management  of  a hand  car  for  the  reason  that  it 
does  not  run  bv  steam.  In  each  case  the  real 
danger  lies  in  the  simplicity  of  the  thing  as  well 
as  the  apparent  absence  of  risk.  In  reality  a cat- 
boat  is  safe  only  when  tied  to  a wharf  in  a dead 
calm,  and  a hand-car  is  harmless  only  when  lying 
bottom  upward  at  the  foot  of  a hill. 

Persons  who  tamper  with  a hand-car  at  the 
top  of  a grade  arc  likely  to  get  themselves  into 
trouble,  for  the  machine  will  develop  more  un- 
suspected tendencies  to  run  away  than  an  un- 
broken broneho  fresh  from  the  herd.  In  the  ev- 
ery-day management  of  railroads,  however,  and 
particularly  in  the  construction  of  new  lines,  the 
hand-car  is  a humble  and  useful  mechanical  ser- 
vant. Its  eliief  function  is  the  transportation  of 
laborers  and  tools  from  one  part  of  the  line  to 
another,  but  at  times  it  is  used  as  a supply  train 
to  carry  provisions  to  the  men  at  work,  as  shown 
in  the  engraving  on  another  pnge.  The  car  in 
this  instance  is  technically  known  as  a push-car, 
which  is  the  simplest  form  of  railwfay  conveyance 
manufactured.  It  is  not  propelled  by  a system 
of  levers  or  cranks,  as  in  the  band-car  proper, 
but  by  men  on  foot,  who  push  it  before  them 
with  its  load  of  cross-ties  or  iron  rails.  For  use 
as  a brake  it  sometimes  has  a heavy  bar  of  wood 
thrust  through  a hole  in  the  floor.  This  brake- 
stick  may  or  may  not  full  through  the  hole,  Riid 
let  the  car  go  down  the  grade  at  the  rate  of  some- 
thing like  four  miles  a minute:  it  all  depends 
upon  circumstances  and  the  steepness  of  the 
grade. 

As  in  the  superstition  of  the  gambler,  there  is 
one  thing  certain  altout  the  hand-car:  it  is  bound 
to  jump  the  track  upon  the  slightest  cause,  and 
frequently  from  no  cause  at  all.  If  it  is  running 
light,  it  will  leave  the  rails  because  it  is  not  heavy 
enough  to  move  evenly  at  a high  rate  of  speed, 
while  if  it  is  loaded,  it  will  jump  the  track  for  the 
reason  that  the  load  may  not  be  well  balanced. 
For  rapid  running  down  a grade  the  hand-car  is 
safest  when  weighted  with  rocks  or  iron  rails. 

The  push-car  shown  in  the  illustration  bears 
an  important  relation  to  the  men  at  the  top  of 
the  grade,  inasmuch  as  it  keeps  them  supplied 
with  provisions  while  working  some  distance  from 
camp  or  the  commissary  train.  The  two  mer  in 
charge  of  it  spend  their  time  in  riding  the  car 
down  the  grade  and  pushing  it  up  again.  The 
ride  down  is  the  more  desirable  of  the  two  trips, 
as  any  one  may  see  by  the  apparent  exhilaration 
of  the  man  who  waves  his  hat  in  glee  to  a friend 
at  the  station  below.  Aside  from  its  artistic 
merits,  the  picture  might  be  cnlled  unsatisfac- 


tory by  a practical  man,  in  so  far  as  there  is  no- 
thing altout  it  to  indicate  the  safe  arrival  of  the 
two  men  at  the  foot  of  the  grade.  It  is  fairly 
reasonable  to  assume  that  the  car  may  suddenly 
yield  to  a desire  to  reach  the  station  by  the  quick- 
est and  most  direct  way,  and  so  leave- the  curve 
and  plunge  headlong  down  the  mountain-side. 
Upon  this  supposition  the  hilarity  of  the  hatless 
man  is  seen  to  be  ill-timed,  if  not  actually  incon- 
gruous. His  companion  seems  to  have  a more 
fitting  conception  of  the  situation,  and  so  far  as 
his  personal  exertions  will  avail,  the  trip  may  be 
made  in  safety.  Even  should  the  car  arrive  at 
the  station  in  the  proper  manner,  the  hilarious 
man  will  not  feel  quite  so  hilarious  on  the  return 
journey,  for  then  he  will  be  compelled  to  work 
liis  passage,  and  at  the  same  time  push  a load  of 
provisions  up  that  long  and  wearisome  grade. 
He  is  wisely  having  his  fun  in  advance.  For  the 
sake  of  the  hungry  men  whom  he  has  left  be- 
hind it  is  to  be  hoped  that  he  will  arrive  at  the 
base  of  supplies  with  his  bones  in  their  proper 
places. 

JOHN  P.  MORTON. 

Johx  1’.  Morton,  one  of  the  oldest  and  best 
known  citizens  of  Louisville,  Kentucky,  and  the 
oldest  bookseller  in  the  United  States,  died  at  his 
home  in  that  city  on  Friday,  July  I9th.  Born  in 
Lexington,  Kentucky,  in  1807,  he  was  thrown 
upon  his  own  resources  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  be- 
ing recalled  from  the  Transylvania  University  by 
the  financial  failure  of  his  father.  About  1825 
he  was  given  the  active  management  of  a book- 
store, which  had  been  started  by  W.  W.  Worsely. 
Later  the  firm  became  Morton  & Smith,  and  the 
publication  of  a daily  paper  called  TheFocux  was 
continued  under  the  title  of  TheFocux  and, Jour- 
nal. The  paper  was  afterward  called  the  Ixnus- 
viUe.  Journal.  In  1838  the  firm  became  Morton 
& Griswold,  and  ten  years  later  John  F.  Morton 
it  Co.,  under  which  name  it  has  existed  up  to  the 
present  time.  Mr.  Morton,  until  within  a few 
years,  always  took  an  active  interest  in  the  busi- 
ness, which  became  known  as  one  of  the  largest 
publishing  houses  in  the  South. 

Outside  of  his  book  business,  he  was  largely 
interested  in  other  investments  which  made  him 
one  of  the  most  wealthy  citizens  of  Louisville. 
He  was  particularly  successful  with  real  estate 
which  he  owned  in  Florida,  and  which  grew  Jo 
be  very  valuable. 

Mr.  Morton  was  a man  of  many  charities,  arid 
a prominent  Episcopalian.  At  an' expense  of 
over  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  he  endowed 
the  Church  Home  and  Infirmary,  one  of  the  m<yt 
magnificent  charities  of  Louisville.’  His  wife,  w$o 
was  Miss  Harriet  Griswold,  survives  him. 


THE  PATH  OF  HOPE. 

Dakof.k  came  once,  but  with  so  sweet  a face 
I scarcely  knew  ‘twas  Danger: 

It  was  a pitfall  decked  with  flowers. 

As  lovely  to  the  longing  feet 
As  leafy  alleys  in  the  heat. 

Or  meadows  white  with  showers  : • 

Could  aught  resist  so  fair  a place. 

The  poppy-path  of  Danger? 

Thank  God,  who  plucked  me  hack 
Just  ns  my  step  was  sinking  to  the  fall, 

A truant  from  the  chosen  track, 

Whose  iron  roadway  stretches  black 
And  blackens  to  a wall ! 

Here,  only-  here. 

Strange  lights  of  ho|te  appear. 

Those  sultry  portents  of  the  morning  sky: 
Then  courage,  heart  I and  onward  without  fear 
Till  God  ahull  teach  you  why.’ 

Dora  Kkai>  Goohalk. 
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A HAZARD  OF  NEW  FORTUNES/ 

BY  WILLIAM  DEAN  HOWELLS. 


VII. 

Margarkt  Vance  tried  to  give  herself  some 
reason  for  going  to  call  upon  the  Dryfooses,  Out 
she  could  find  none  better  than  the  wish  to  do  a 
hind  thing.  This  seemed  (pieerer  and  less  and 
less  suilieient  as  she  examined  it,  and  she  even 
admitted  a little  curiosity  as  a harmless  element 
in  Iter  motive,  without  being  very  well  satisfied 
with  it.  She  tried  to  add  a slight  sense  of  social 
duty,  and  then  she  decided  to  have  no  motive  at 
all,  but  simply  to  pay  her  visit  as  she  would  to 
any  other  eligible  strangers  she  saw  fit  to  call 
upon.  She  perceived  that  site  must  be  very  care- 
ful not  to  let  them  see  that  any  other  impulse 
had  governed  her;  she  determined,  if  possible, 
to  let  them  patronize  her  ; to  be  very  modest  and 
sincere  and  diffident,  and,  above  all,  not  to  play 
a part.  This  was  easy,  compared  with  the  choice 
of  a manner  that  should  convey  to  them  the  fact 
that  she  was  not  playing  a part.  When  the  hes- 
itating Irish  serving-man  lnul  acknowledged  that  ’ 
the  ladies  were  at  home,  and  had  taken  her  card 
to  them,  she  sat  waiting  for  them  in  the  draw- 
ing-room. Her  study  of  its  appointments,  with 
their  impersonal  costliness,  gave  her  no  suggest- 
ion how  to  proceed;  the  two  sisters  were  upon 
her  before  she  had  really  decided,  and  she  rose 
to  meet  them  with  the  conviction  that  she  was 
going  to  play  a part  for  want  of  some  chosen 
means  of  not  doing  so.  She  found  herself,  be- 
fore she  knew  it,  making  her  banjo  a property 
in  the  little  comedy,  and  professing  so  much 
pleasure  in  the  fact  that  Miss  Dryfoos  was  taking 
it  up;  she  had  herself  been  so  much  interested 
bv  it.  Anything,  she  said,  was  a relief  from  the 
piano ; and  then,  between  the  guitar  and  the  ban- 
jo, one  must  really  choose  the  banjo;  unless  one 
wanted  to  devote  one’s  whole  natural  life  to  the 
violin.  Of  course,  there  was  the  mandolin;  but 
Margaret  asked  if  they  did  not  feel  that  the  bit 
of  shell  you  struck  it  with  interposed  a distance 
between  you  and  the  real  soul  of  the  instrument; 
and  then  it  did  have  such  a faint,  niosquitoy  lit- 
tle tone  ! She  made  much  of  the  question,  which 
they  left  her  to  debate  alone  while  they  gazed 
solemnly  at  her  till  she  characterized  the  tone 
of  the  mandolin,  when  Mela  broke  into  a large, 
coarse  laugh. 

“ Well,  that’s  just  what  it  doe*  sound  like,”  she 
explained,  defiantly,  to  her  sister.  “ I always  feel 
like  it  was  going  to  settle  somewhere,  and  I want 
to  hit  myself  a slap  before  it  begins  to  bite.  I 
don’t  see  what  ever  brought  such  a tiling  into 
fashion.” 

Margaret  had  not  expected  to  be  so  powerfully 
seconded,  and  she  asked,  afrer  gathering  herself 
together,”  And  you  are  both  learning  the  banjo?” 

“My,  no!”  said  Mela;  “I’ve  gone  through 
enough  with  the  piano.  Christine  is  learning 
it.” 

“ I’m  so  glad  you  are  making  my  banjo  useful 
at  the  outset,  Miss  Dryfoos.”  Both  girls  stared 
at  her,  but  found  it  hard  to  eope  with  the  fact 
that  this  was  the  lady  friend  whose  banjo  Beaton 
had  lent  them.  “ Mr.  Beaton  mentioned  that  he 
had  left  it  here.  I hope  you’ll  keep  it  as  long  as 
you  find  it  useful.” 

At  this  amiable  speeeh  even  Christine  could 
not  help  thanking  her.  “Of  course,”  she  said, 

“ I expect  to  get  another,  right  off.  Mr.  Beaton 
is  going  to  choose  it  for  me.” 

“You  are  very  fortunate.  If  you  haven’t  a 
teacher  yet,  I should  so  like  to  recommend  mine.” 

Mela  broke  out  in  her  laugh  again.  “Oh,  I 
guess  Christine’s  pretty  well  suited  with  the  one 
she’s  got,”  she  said,  with  insinuation.  Her  sister 
gave  her  a frowning  glance,  and  Margaret  did  not 
tempt  her  to  explain. 

“ Then  that’s  much  better,”  she  said.  “ I have 
a kind  of  superstition  in  such  matters;  I don’t 
like  to  make  a second  choice.  In  a shop  I like 
to  take  the  first  tiling  of  the  kind  I’m  looking  for, 
and  even  if  I choose  further  I come  back  to  the 
original.” 

“How  funny!”  said  Mela.  “Well,  now,  I’m 
just  the  other  wav.  I always  take  the  last  thing, 
after  I’ve  picked  over  all  the  rest.  My  luck  al- 
ways seems  to  he  at  the  bottom  of  the  heap. 
Now  Christine,  she’s  more  like  you.  I believe 
she  could  walk  right  up  blindfolded  and  put  her 
hand  on  the  thing  she  wants  every  time.” 

“I’m  like  father,”  said  Christine,  softened  a 
little  by  the  celebration  of  her  peculiarity.  I He 
says  the  reason  so  many  people  don’t  get  what 
they  want  is  that  they  don’t  want  it  bad  enough. 
Now  when  I want  a thing,  it  seems  to  me  that  I 
want  it  all  through.” 

“ Well,  that’s  just  like  father,  too,”  said  Mela. 

“ That’s  the  way  he  done  when  he  got  that  eighty- 
acre  piece  next  to  Moffitt  that  he  kept  when  lie 
sold  the  farm,  and  that’s  got  some  of  the  best 
gas  wells  on  it  now  that  there  is  anywhere.” 
She  addressed  the  explanation  to  her  sister,  to 
the  exclusion  of  Margaret,  who,  nevertheless,  lis- 
tened with  a smiling  face  and  a resolutely  polite 
air  of  being  a party  to  the  conversation.  Mela 
rewarded  her  amiability  by  saying  to  her  finally, 
“ You  never  been  in  the  natural  gas  country, 
have  you  ?” 

“Oh,  no!  And  I should  so  much  like  to  see 
it !”  said  Margaret,  with  a fervor  that  was  partly 
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just  like  a bed  of  some  kind  of  wild  flowers  when 
you  ketch  sight  of  it  a piece  off.” 

They  began  to  tell  of  the  wonders  of  their 
strange  land  in  ail  antiphoiiv  of  reminiscences 
and  descriptions ; they  unconsciously  imputed  a 
merit  to  themselves  from  the  number  and  vio- 
lence of  the  wells  on  their  father’s  property; 
they  bragged  of  the  high  civilization  of  Moffitt, 
which  they  compared  to  its  advantage  with  that 
of  New  York.  They  became  excited  by  Marga- 
ret’s interest  in  natural  gas,  and  forgot  to  be  sus- 
picious and  envious. 

She  said,  as  she  rose,  “Oh,  how  much  I should 
like  to  sec  it  all !”  Then  she  made  a little  pause 
and  added,  “I’m  so  sorry  my  aunt’s  Thursdays 
are  over;  she  never  has  them  after  Lent;  but 
we’re  to  have  some  people  Tuesday  evening  at  a 
little  concert  which  a musical  friend  is  going  to 
give  with  some  other  artists.  There  won’t  he  any 
banjoes,  I’m  afraid,  but  there’ll  be  some  very  good 
singing,  and  my  aunt  would  be  so  glad  if  you 
could  come  with  your  mother.” 

She  put  down  her  aunt’s  card  on  the  table 
near  her,  while  Mela  gurgled,  as  if  it  were  the 
best  joke:  “Oh,  my!  Motiier  never  goes  any- 
where; you  couldn’t  get  her  out  for  love  or 
money.”  But  she  was  herself  overwhelmed  with 
a simple  joy  at  Margaret’s  politeness,  and  showed 
it  in  a sensuous  way,  like  a child,  as  if  she  had 
been  tickled.  She  came  closer  to  Margaret,  and 
seemed  about  to  fawn  physically  upon  her. 

“Ain’t  she  just  as  lovely  as  she  can  live?” 
she  demanded  of  her  sister  when  Margaret  was 
gone. 

“I  don’t  know,”  said  Christine.  “I  guess  she 
wanted  to  know  who  Mr.  Beaton  had  been  lend- 
ing her  banjo  to.” 

“Pshaw!  Do  you  suppose  she’s  in  love  with 
him?”  asked  Mela,  and  then  she  broke  into  her 
hoarse  laugh  at  the  look  her  sister  gave  her. 
“ Well,  don’t  eat  me,  Christine!  I wonder  who 
she  is,  anyway?  I’m  goun’  to  git  it  out  of  Mr. 
Beaton  the  next  time  he  culls.  I guess  she’s 
somebody.  Mrs.  Mandcl  can  tell.  I wish  that 
old  friend  of  hers  would  hurry  up  and  git  well 
— or  something.  But  I guess  we  appeared  about 
as  well  as  she  did.  I could  see  she  was  afraid 
of  you,  Christine.  I reckon  it’s  gittun’  around 
a little  about  father;  and  when  it  does  I don’t 
believe  we  shall  want  for  callers.  Say,  are  yon 
goun’  ? To  that  concert  of  theirs  ?” 

“I  don’t  know.  Not  till  1 know  who  they 
are  first.” 

“Well,  we’ve  got  to  lnimp  ourselves  if  we’re 
gouu’  to  find  out  before  Tuesday.” 

As  she  went  home,  Margaret  felt  wrought  in 
her  that  most  incredible  of  the  miracles,  which, 
nevertheless,  any  one  may  make  his  experience. 
She  felt  kindly  to  these  girls  because  she  had 
tried  to  make  them  happy,  and  she  hoped  that 
in  the  interest  she  had  shown  there  had  been 
none  of  the  poison  of  flattery.  She  was  aware 
that  this  was  a risk  she  ran  in  such  an  attempt 
to  do  good.  If  she  had  escaped  this  effect  she 
was  willing  tp  leave  the  rest  with  Providence. 

VIII. 

The  notion  that  a girl  of  Margaret  Vance’s 
traditions  would  naturally  form  of  girls  like 
Christine  and  Mela  Dryfoos  would  be  that  they 
were  abashed  in  the  presence  of  the  new  condi- 
tions of  their  lives,  and  that  they  must  receive 
the  advance  she  had  made  them  with  a certain 
grateful  humility.  However  they  received  it,  she 
had  made  it  upou  principle,  from  a romantic  con- 
ception of  duty;  but  this  was  the  way  she  imag- 
ined they  would  receive  it,  because  she  thought 
that  she  would  have  done  so  if  she  had  been  as 
ignorant  and  unbred  as  they.  Her  error  was  in 
arguing  their  attitude  from  her  own  tempera- 
ment, and  endowing  them,  for  the  purposes  of 
argument,  with  her  perspective.  They  had  not 
the  means,  intellectual  or  moral,  of  feeling  as  she 
fancied.  If  they  had  remained  at  home  on  the 
farm  where  they  were  born,  Christine  would  have 
grown  up  that  embodiment  of  impassioned  sus- 
picion which  we  find  often est  in  the  narrowest 
spheres,  and  Mela  would  always  have  been  a 
good-natured  simpleton ; but  they  would  never 
have  doubted  their  equality  with  the  wisest  and 
tiie  finest.  As  it  was,  they  had  not  learned 
enough  at  school  to  doubt  it,  and  the  splendor 
of  their  father’s  success  in  making  money  had 
blinded  them  forever  to  any  possible  difference 
against  them.  They  had  no  question  of  them- 
selves in  the  social  abeyance  to  which  they  had 
been  left  in  New  York.  They  had  been  sur- 
prised, mystified ; it  was  not  what  they  had  ex- 
pected ; there  must  be  some  mistake.  They  were 
the  victims  of  an  accident,  which  would  be  re- 
paired as  soon  as  the  fact  of  their  father’s  wealth 
iiad  got  around.  They  had  been  steadfast  in 
their  faith,  through  all  their  disappointment, 
that  they  were  not  only  better  than  most  people 
by  virtue  of  his  money,  but  as  good  as  any  ; and 
they  took  Margaret’s  visit,  so  far  as  they  investi- 
gated its  motive,  for  a sign  that  at  last  it  was  be- 
ginning to  get  around;  of  course  a thing  could 
not  get  around  in  New  York  so  quick  as  it  could 
in  a small  place.  They  were  confirmed  in  their 
belief  by  the  sensation  of  Mrs.  Mandel,  when  she 
returned  to  duty  that  afternoon,  and  they  con- 
sulted her  about  going  to  Mrs.  Horn’s  muxi.iile. 
If  she  had  felt  any  doubt  at  the  name — for  there 
were  Horns  and  Horns — the  address  on  the  card 
put  the  matter  beyond  question ; and  she  tried 
to  make  her  charges  understand  what  a precious 
chance  had  befallen  them.  She  did  not  succeed  ; 
they  had  not  the  premises,  the  experience,  for  a 
sufficient  impression ; and  she  undid  her  work  in 
part  bv  the  effort  to  explain  that  Mrs.  Horn’s 
standing  vvas  independent  of  money;  that  though 
she  was  positively  rich,  she  > 
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lied  because  she  wished  to  be  the  first  to  get 
in  with  them  since  it  had  begun  to  get  around. 
This  view  commended  itself  to  Mela  loo,  but 
without  warping  her  from  her  opinion  that  Miss 
Vance  was  all  the  same  too  sweet  for  anything. 


.She  had  not  so  vivid  a consciousness  of  her  fa- 
ther’s money  as  Christine  had ; but  she  reposed 
perhaps  all  the  more  confidently  upon  its  power. 
She  was  far  from  thinking  meanly  of  any  one 
who  thought  highly  of  her  for  it;  that  seemed 
so  natural  a result  as  to  fie  amiable,  even  ad- 
mirable; she  was  willing  that  any  such  person 
should  get  all  the  good  there  was  in  such  an  at- 
titude toward  her. 

They  discussed  the  matter  that  night  at  din- 
ner before  their  father  and. mother,  who  mostly 
sat  silent  at  their  meals ; the  father  frowning 
absently  over  his  plate,  with  his  head  close  to  it, 
and  making  play  into  his  mouth  with  the  hack 
of  his  knife  (he  had  got  so  far  toward  the  use  of 
his  fork  us  to  despise  those  who  still  ate  from 
the  edge  of  their  knives),  and  the  mother  partly 
missing  hers  at  times  in  the  nervous  tremor  that 
shook  her  face  from  side  to  side. 

After  a whili  the  subject  of  Mela’s  hoarse  bab- 
ble and  of  Christine’s  high-pitched,  thin,  sharp 
forays  of  assertion  and  denial  in  the  field  which 
her  sister’s  voice  seemed  to  cover,  made  its  way 
into  the  old  man’s  consciousness,  and  he  per- 
ceived that  they  were  talking  with  Mrs.  Mandel 
about  it,  and  that  his  wife  was  from  time  to  time 
offering  an  irrelevant  and  mistaken  comment. 
He  agreed  with  Christine,  and  silently  took  her 
view  of  the  affair  some  lime  before  lie  made  any 
sign  of  having  listened.  There  had  been  a time 
in  his  life  when  other  tilings  besides  liis  money 
seemed  admirable  to  him.  He  had  once  respect- 
ed himself  for  the  hard-headed,  practical  com- 
mon-sense  which  first  gave  him  standing  among 
his  country  neighbors;  which  made  him  super- 
visor, school  trustee,  justice  of  the  peace,  county 
commissioner,  secretary  of  the  Moffitt  County  Ag- 
ricultural Society.  In  those  days  lie  had  served 
tiie  public  with  disinterested  zeal  and  proud  abil- 
ity ; he  used  to  write  to  the  hike  Shore  Farmer 
on  agricultural  topics;  he  took  part  in  opposing, 
through  the  Moffitt  papers,  the  legislative  waste 
of  the  people’s  money;  on  the  question  of  sell- 
ing a local  canal  to  the  railroad  company  which 
killed  that  fine  old  State  work,  and  let  the  dry 
ditch  grow  up  to  grass,  he  might  have  gone  to 
the  Legislature,  but  lie  contented  himself  with 
defeating  the  Moffitt  member  who  had  voted  for 
the  job.  If  he  opposed  some  measures  for  the 
general  good,  like  high-schools  and  school  libra- 
ries, it  was  because  lie  lacked  perspective,  in  his 
intense  individualism,  and  suspected  all  expense 
of  being  spendthrift.  He  believed  in  good  dis- 
trict schools,  ami  he  had  a fondness,  crude  hut 
genuine,  for  some  kinds  of  rending — history  and 
forensics  of  an  elementary  sort. 

With  his  good  head  for  figures  he  doubted  doc- 
tors and  despised  preachers ; lie  thought  lawyers 
were  all  rascals,  hut  lie  respected  them  for  their 
ability;  lie  was  not  himself  litigious,  but  he  en- 
joyed the  intellectual  encounters  of  a difficult 
lawsuit,  and  lie  often  attended  a sitting  of  the 
fall  term  of  court,  when  he  went  to  town,  for 
the  pleasure  of  hearing  the  speeches.  He  was  a 
good  citizen,  and  a good  husband.  As  a good  fa- 
ther, he  was  rather  severe  with  his  children,  and 
used  to  whip  them,  especially  the  gentle  Conrad, 
who  somehow  crossed  him  most,  till  the  twins 
died.  After  that  he  never  struck  any  of  them ; 
and  from  the  sight  of  a blow  dealt  a horse  he 
turned  as  if  sick.  It  was  a long  time  before  lie 
lifted  himself  up  from  his  sorrow,  and  then  the 
will  of  the  man  seemed  to  have  been  breached 
through  his  affections.  He  let  the  girls  do  as 
they  pleased — the  twins  had  been  girls;  he  let 
them  go  away  to  school,  and  got  them  a piano. 
It  was  they  who  made  him  sell  the  farm.  If 
Conrad  had  only  had  their  spirit  lie  could  have 
made  him  keep  it,  he  felt;  and  he  resented  the 
want  of  support  he  might  have  found  in  a less 
yielding  spirit  than  his  son’s. 

His  moral  decay  began  with  his  perception  of 
the  opportunity  of  making  money  quickly  and 
abundantly,  which  offered  itself  to  him  after  he 
sold  his  farm.  He  awoke  to  it  slowly,  from  a 
desolation  in  which  he  tasted  the  last  bitter  of 
homesickness,  the  utter  misery  of  idleness  and 
listlessness.  When  he  broke  down  and  cried  for 
the  hard-working,  wholesome  life  he  had  lost,  he 
was  near  the  end  of  this  season  of  despair,  but 
he  was  also  near  the  end  of  what  was  l<est  in 
himself.  He  devolved  upon  a meaner  ideal  than 
that  of  conservative  good  citizenship,  which  had 
been  his  chief  moral  experience : the  money  ho 
had  already  made  without  effort  and  without 
merit,  bred  its  unholy  self-love  in  him  ; he  began 
to  honor  money,  especially  money  that  had  been 
won  suddenly  and  in  large  sums;  for  money  that 
had  been  earned,  painfully,  slowly,  and  in  little 
amounts,  he  had  only  pity  and  contempt.  Tiie 
poison  of  that  ambition  to  go  somewhere  and  be 
somebody  which  the  local  speculators  had  in- 
stilled into  him,  began  to  work  m the  vanity 
which  had  succeeded  his  somewhat  scornful  self- 
respect  ; he  rejected  Europe  as  the  proper  field 
for  his  expansion  ; he  rejected  Washington  ; he 
preferred  New  York,  whither  the  men  who  have 
made  money  and  do  not  yet  know  that  money 
has  made  them,  all  instinctively  turn.  He  came 
where  he  could  watch  his  money  breed  more 
money,  and  bring  greater  increase  of  its  kind 
in  an  hour  of  luck  than  the  toil  of  a thou- 
sand men  could  earn  in  a year.  He  called  it 
speculation,  stocks,  the  street;  and  his  pride,  his 
faith  in  himself  mounted  with  his  luck.  He  ex- 
pected, when  he  had  sated  his  greed,  to  begin  to 
spend,  and  he  had  formulated  an  intention  to 
build  a great  house,  to  add  another  to  the  pal- 
aces of  the  country- bred  millionaires  who  have 

time  he  made  little  account  of  the  tiling  that 
occupied  his  children,  except  to  fret  at  the  un- 
grateful indifference  of  his  son  to  the  interests 
that  could  alone  make  a man  of  him.  He  did 
not  know  whether  his  daughters  were  in  society 
or  not ; with  | ample Coining  And  going  in  tiie  house 
lie  would  have  supposed  they  must  he  so,  no 
matter,  who  the  people  were  ; in  some  vague  way 
lie  felt  that  he  had  hired  society  in  Mrs.  Mandel, 
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at  so  much  a year.  He  never  met  a superior 
liimself,  except  now  and  then  a man  of  twenty 
or  fifty  millions  to  his  one  or  two,  and  then  he 
felt  his  soul  creep  within  him,  without  a sense  of 
social  inferiority;  it  was  a question  of  financial 
inferiority;  and  though  Dryfoos'*  soul  bowed 
itself  ami  crawled,  it  was  with  a gambler’s  ail 
miration  of  wonderful  luck.  Ollier  men  gjjj 

these  many- inillioned  millionaires  were  smart 

and  got  their  money  by  sharp  practices  to  wind, 
lesser  men  could  not  attain  ; but  Drvfoos  believed 
that  lie  could  compass  the  same  ends,  by  the  same 
means,  with  the  same  chances ; he  respected  their 
money,  not  them. 

When  he  now  heard  Mrs.  Mandel  and  his 
daughters  talking  of  that  person,  whoever  she 
was,  that  Mrs.  Mandel  seemed  to  think  had  bon. 
ored  his  girls  by  coming  to  see  them,  his  curios- 
ity was  pricked  as  much  as  Ids  pride  was  galled 

“ Well,  anvwav,”  suid  Mela,  “ I don’t  care 
whether  Christine’s  goun’  or  not ; /am.  And  you 
got  to  go  with  me,  Mrs.  Mandel.” 

“ Well,  there’s  a little  difficulty,”  said  Mrs. 
Mandel,  with  her  unfailing  dignity  and  polite- 
ness. “ I haven’t  been  asked,  you  know.” 

“Then  what  are  we  goun’  to  do?”  demanded 
Mela,  almost  crossly.  She  was  physically  too 
amiable,  she  felt  too  well  corporeally,  ever  to 
lie  quite  cross.  “She  might  ’a’  knowed — well, 
known — we  couldn’t  V come  alone,  in  New  York! 

I don’t  see  why  we  couldn’t.  I don’t  call  it  much 
of  a invitation !” 

“ I suppose  she  thought  you  could  come  with 
your  mother,”  Mrs.  Mandel  suggested. 

“ She  didn’t  say  anything  about  mother.  Did 
she,  Christine  ? Or,  yes,  she  did,  too.  Ami  I 
told  her  she  couldn’t  git  mother  out.  Don't  you 
remember  ?” 

“ I didn’t  pay  much  attention,”  said  Christine. 

“ I wasn’t  certain  we  wanted  to  go.” 

“ I reckon  you  wasn’t  goun’  to  let  her  see  that 
we  cared  much,”  said  Mela,  half  reproachful, half 
proud  of  this  attitude  of  Christine.  “ Well,  l 
don’t  see  but  what  we  got  to  stay  at  home.”  filie 
laughed  at  this  lame  conclusion  of  the  mutter. 

“ Perhaps  Mr.  Conrad — you  could  very  prop- 
erly take  him  without  an  express  invitation—” 
Mrs.  Mandel  began. 

Conrad  looked  up  in  alarm  and  protest.  “I— 

I don’t  think  I could  go  that  evening — ” 

“What’s  the  reason  V”  his  father  broke  in, 
harshly.  “ Y’ou’re  not  such  a sheep  that  you’re 
afraid  to  go  into  company  with  your  sisters?  Or 
are  you  too  good  to  go  with  them  ?” 

“ If  it’s  to  be  anything  like  that  night  when 
them  hussies  come  out  and  danced  that  way,”  said 
Mrs.  Dryfoos,  “ t don’t  blame  Coon  rod  for  not 
wanton’  to  go.  I never  saw  the  beat  of  it.” 

Mela  sent  a yelling  laugh  across  the  table  to 
her  mother.  “ Well,  I wish  Miss  Vance  could  V 
heard  that!  Why,  mother,  did  you  think  it  was 
like  the  ballet?” 

“ Well,  I didn’t  know,  Mely  child,”  said  the  old 
woman.  “ I didn’t  know  tehnl  it  was  like.  I 
haiu’t  never  been  to  one,  and  von  can’t  lie  too 
keerful  where  you  go,  in  a place  like  New  York.” 

“What’s  the  reason  you  can’t  go?”  Drvfoos 
ignored  the  passage  between  bis  wife  and  daugh- 
ter in  making  this  demand  of  Ids  sou,  with  a sour 
face. 

“ I have  an  engagement,  that  night — it’s  one  of 
our  meetings — ” 

“ I reckon  von  can  let  your  meeting  go  for  one 
night,”  said  Drvfoos.  “It  can’t  be  so  important, 
as  all  that,  that  you  must  disappoint  your  sisters.” 

“ I don’t  like  to  disappoint  those  poor  creatures. 
They  depend  so  much  upon  the  meetings — ” 

“ I reckon  they  can  stand  it  for  one  night,” 
said  the  old  man.  lie  added,  “ The  poor  ye  have 
with  you  always.” 

“That’s  so,  Coonrod,”  said  his  mother.  “It’s 
the  Saviour’s  own  words.” 

“ Yes,  mother.  But  they’re  not  meant  just  as 
father  used  them.” 

“ How  do  you  know  how  they  were  meant  ? Or 
how  I used  them  ?”  cried  the  father.  “ Now  you 
just  make  your  plans  to  go  with  the  girls,  Tues- 
day night.  They  can’t  go  alone,  and  Mrs.  Man- 
del  can’t  go  with  them.” 

“ Pshaw  !”  said  Mela.  “ We  don’t  want  to 
take  Conrad  away  from  his  mcetuu’,  do  we, 
Chris?” 

“ I don’t  know,”  said  Christine,  in  her  high, 
fine  voice.  “ They  could  get  along  without  him 
for  one  night,  as  father  says.” 

“ Well,  I’m  not  a-goun’  to  take  him,”  said  Mela. 
“Now,  Mrs.  Mandel,  just  think  out  some  other 
way.  Say ! what's  the  reason  we  couldn't  get 
somebody  else  to  take  us  just  os  well  ? AiuY 
that  ridable?” 

“ It  would  be  allowable — ” 

“ Allowable,  I mean,"  Mela  corrected  herself. 

“ But  it  might  look  a little  significant,  unless  it 
was  some  old  family  friend.” 

“Well,  let’s  get  Mr.  Fulkerson  to  take  us. 
He’s  the  oldest  family  friend  we  got.” 

“I  won’t  go  with  Mr.  Fulkerson,”  said  Chris- 
tine. serenely. 

“ Why,  I’m  sure,  Christine,”  her  mother  plead- 
ed, “Mr.  Fulkerson  is  a very  good  Young  uum, 
and  very  nice  appearun’.” 

Mela  shouted,  “ He’s  ten  times  as  pleasant  #9 
that  old  Mr.  Beaton  of  Christine’s  !” 

Christine  made  no  effort  to  break  the  con- 
straint that  fell  upon  the  table  at  this  sally,  hut 
her  father  said:  “Christine  is  right,  Mela.  It 
wouldn’t  do  for  you  to  go  with  any  other  young 
man.  Conrad  will  go  with  you.” 

“ I’m  not  certain  I want  to  go,  yet,”  said  Chris- 
tine. 

“Well,  settle  that  among  yourselves.  But  if 
you  want  to  go,  your  broifier  will  go  witli  yon." 

“Of  course,  Coonrod  ’ll  go,  if  his  sisters  wants 
him  to,”  the  old  woman  pleaded.  “ I reckon  it 
ain’t  a-goun’  to  be  anything  very  bad  ; and  if  it  is, 
Coonrod,  why  you  can  just  git  right  up  and  come 
out.” 

“ It  will  be  all  right,  mother.  Aud  I will  g«i 
of  course.” 
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“There,  now,  I knowed  you  would,  Coon  rod. 
Now,  fawther!”  This  appeal  was  to  make  the 
old  roan  say  something  in  recognition  of  Conrad’s 
sacrifice. 

“You’ll  always  find,”  he  said,  “ tout  it’s  those 
of  your  own  household  that  have  the  first  claim 

“ That’s  so,  Coon  rod,"  urged  his  mother.  “ It’s 
Bible  truth.  Your  fawther  ain’t  a perfesser, 
but  he  always  read  his  Bible.  Search  the  Scrip- 
tures. That’s  what  it  means.” 

“Laws!"  cried  Melv,  “a  body  can  see,  easy- 
enough  from  mother,  where  Conrad’s  wantiin’  to 
be  a p readier  comes  from.  1 should  V thought 
she’d  ’a’  wanted  to  been  one  herself.”1 

“ Bet  yoyr  women  keep  silence  in  the  church- 
es,” said  the  old  woman  solemnly. 

“ There  you  go  again,  mother  ! I guess  if  you 
was  to  say  that  to  some  of  the  lady  ministers 
nowadays,  you’d  git  yourself  into  trouble.”  Mela 
looked  round  for  approval,  and  gurgled  out  a 
hoarse  luugh. 

[to  me  OONT1NUK1).] 


AN  OUTPOST  IN  THE  INDIAN 
COUNTRY. 

Danger  everywhere — ahead  of  them,  behind 
them,  on  nil  sides  of  them.  Danger  in  that  bunch 
of  cottonwoods  waving  their  feathery  branches 
in  the  night  hreeze  on  the  banks  of  the  “ creek,” 
danger  lurking  on  the  trail  through  the  cation, 
the  dark  and  rugged  sides  of  which  rise  precipi- 
tately upward  from  the  rough  bowlder-strewn  bed 
of  the  stream,  rushing  with  gurgling  and  splash 
of  angry  waters  toward  the  river  awav  out  on  the 
plain  beyond.  Possible  danger  behind  every  rock 
and  bush,  in  every  coulee  and  dark-mouthed  cav- 
ern. Behind  them  ami  below — down  in  the  hol- 
low, black  with  the  shades  of  night — is  the  main 
command,  the  soldiers  sleeping  lying  on  their 
arms;  the  pack-mules  are  herded  close  together, 
no  fires  are  burning,  and  everything  seems  still 
as  death  save  for  the  roar  of  the  stream  and  the 
soughing  of  the  wind  in  the  tree-tops.  At  every 
available  point  of  approach  to  the  camp  the  out- 
posts— “ outlying  parlies  ” they  are  called  in  this 
Indian  campaigning — watch  over  the  safety  of 
their  comrades.  Here  is  no  pacing  up  and  down 
of  “ tiie  sentry’s  lonely  beat,”  no  bayonets 
“gleaming  in  the  moonlight”;  hut  huddled  close 
up  to  one  another, wrapped  in  their  overcoats  and 
blanket*,  the  little  groups  carefully  hide  them- 
selves from  view.  One  of  their  number  lies  prone 
on  the  ground  or  squats  behind  some  pile  of 
rocks,  eyes  searching  through  the  darkness,  ears 
attentive  to  the  slightest  sound. 

Away  over  there  in  the  east,  far  beyond  the 
wide  plain  before  them,  the  skv  over  the  distant 
hills  takes  on  a lighter  hue,  and  objects  close  at 
hand  become  distinguishable  one  from  the  other. 
Brighter  and  brighter  glow  the  heavens,  and 
blacker  by  contrast  looms  the  range  of  moun- 
tains on  the  horizon  ; the  stars  shine  palely  still, 
and  a curving  gleam  of  silver  on  the  prairie 
marks  the  course  of  the  rivulet  as  it  reflects  the 
sky  in  its  clear  waters.  One  by  one  the  stare  go 
out,  rosy  flushes  glow  on  the  edges  of  the  low- 
lving  clouds,  and  now  a shaft  of  yellow  light 
darts  upward.  The  valley  still  lies  in  shadow, 
but  the  rocks  up  there  where  the  sentry  stands 
catch  on  their  tips  the  glowing  harbingers  of  ap- 
proaching day.  The  lookout  carefully  conceals 
ids  rifle — no  shaft  of  glancing  light  must  strike 
the  polished  barrel  to  carry  warning  perhaps  of 
the  presence  of  the  soldiers  to  a wary  and  sus- 
picious enemy — and  gazes  out  earnestly  over  the 
valley.  He  sees  something  over  yonder — some- 
thing vague  and  misty,  a thin,  almost  impercepti- 
ble, vaporous  line  floating  in  the  air  against  the 
now  brilliant  sky — between  where  he  stands  and 
the  far-away  mountains.  Softly  lie  calls  the 
corporal,  and  together  they  eagerly  look  down  into 
the  valley.  And  now,  with  a burst  of  brilliant 
light  darting  away  up  to  the  zenith,  the  sun  rises 
in  all  his  splendor,  covering  the  mountains  with 
waves  of  golden  glory,  and  chasing  away  the  last 
lingering  shadows  of  night  from  the  surface  of 
the  plain.  Yes ! it  tx  smoke,  that  faint  blue 
vapor,  and  down  there  among  the  trees  must  lie 
the  village  of  the  savage  foe. 


A DAY  AT  THE  FISHING  BANKS. 

Ik  there  be  a distinctly  felt  want  on  the  part 
of  any  considerable  section  of  the  community  that 
is  not  supplied  (for  money)  by  some  enterprising 
person,  the  research,  even  of  the  newspaper  re- 
porter, who  of  necessity  knows  all  things,  has 
failed  to  disclose  it.  Moreover,  it  is  difficult  to 
recall  an  instance  in  which  the  enterprising  per- 
son aforesaid,  if  he  be  lucky  in  his  venture,  does 
not  encounter  competition. 

There  be  many  men  and  some  women  who  de- 
light in  catching  fish,  albeit  very  few  discriminate 
between  what  may  be  called  the  fine  art  of  angling 
and  the  plain,  straightforward  hauling  up  of  finny 
food.  Doubtless  a fish  is  a fish,  and  a fisherman 
may  be  as  conscientious  a tax- payer  and  as  good 
a juryman  as  an  angler,  and  he  who  catches  and 
keeps  a sea-robin  or  a conger-eel  may  be  entitled 
to  esteem  in  other  respects  ns  well  as  lie  who 
lands  a trout,  a salmon,  or  a tarpon. 

For  him  who  delights  in  mere  piscatorial  slaugh- 
ter, and  who  perchance  1ms  neither  the  means, 
the  time,  the  tackle,  nor  the  skill  to  pursue  the 
game  fish  in  his  chosen  haunts,  there  is  ample 
provision  made  in  the  complex  civilization  of  the 
•great  city.  It  need  not.  be  that  lie  shall  have  rods 
and  reels,  and  fancy  hooks,  and  feather  flies,  and 
leaders,  and  things.  All  he  requires  is  a dollar 
and  a half  and  a day  off.  If  it  be  so  that  nature 
has  given  him  a strong  stomach,  so  much  the  bet- 
ter. If  not,  he  can  suffer  in  company  and  be  not 
ashamed. 

Let  such  a one  go  early  in  the  morning  to 
Pier  6 on  the  banks  of  the  mighty  Hudson,  and 


part  with  his  half-dollar  to  a genial  stentor  who 
peddles  tickets  there.  This  simple  ceremony  will 
initiate  him  in  the  curious  company  of  regulars 
who  go,  many  of  them  every  week,  to  the  Fishing 
Bank-,  and  there  indulge  in  wlmt  is  to  them  great 
sport.  The  boat  on  which  he  will  embark  is  a 
comfortable  excursion  steam-boat,  of  fair  size  and 
the  regulation  pattern,  which  goes  out  daily  dur- 
ing the  season,  from  early  spring  till  late  autumn, 
all  such  trips.  It  is  commanded  by  u skilled  pilot, 
who  has  really  the  surname  Foster,  but  whom 
everybody  on  board  calls  Al.  Popular  belief 
credits  liiin  with  knowing  every  day  just  where 
the  fish  arc  in  greatest  numbers,  and  with  being 
able  to  get  to  that  particular  spot,  even  out  of 
sight  of  landmarks.  IDs  crew  consists  entirely 
of  his  brothers,  who  all  look  exactly  alike,  and 
the  ii uin Iter  of  whom  no  man  knows. 

Every  foot  of  space  along  the  guards  of  each 
deck,  the  main,  the  upper,  and  the  hurricane,  is 
promptly  pre-empted  by  some  one  of  the  passen- 
gers, who  places  his  belongings — for  most  of  them 
bring  their  own  tackle  and  baskets — on  a stool 
or  on  the  deck,  and  then  settles  himself  for  a 
couple  of  hours  of  sociable  chat.  Marvellous 
captures  of  other  days  and  the  prospects  for  the 
present  day’s  fishing  are  the  two  staples  of  con- 
versation, and  no  formality  of  introduction  is 
esteemed  necessary  to  warrant  addressing  your 
neighbor.  Your  common  aim  puts  you  on  an 
immediate  equality  with  him,  and,  as  you  will  at 
once  find,  democracy  pure  and  simple  rules  on 
the  l>oat,  at  least  in  form.  Sandy  Hook  being 
passed,  the  skipper — of  course  he  is  a captain, 
but  skipper  seems  to  the  observer  a more  appro- 
priate title — calls  for  an  expression  of  the  popu- 
lar will. 

“All  them  as  want  to  go  to  the  Cholera  Banks 
will  say  ‘Ay,’”  he  roars  on  the  main  deck,  loud 
enough  to  be  heard  half-way  to  shore.  “If  we 
go  to  the  Cholera  Banks  we  ain’t  certain  o’  find- 
ing it  in  this  fog;  and,  gentlemen,  if  we  go  to 
the  Cholera  Banks  I won’t  guarantee  to  find  any 
sea-bass  there;  and,  gentlemen,  if  we  do  go  to 
the  Cholera  Banks  Aiul  don’t  find  it,  and  don’t 
get  any  sea-bass,  I won’t  return  your  money.  All 
them  as  want  to  go  to  the  Cholera  Banks  say 
‘Av.’” 

Then  it  seems  to  the  inexjierienced  passenger 
that  everybody  shouts  “Ay”;  whereupon  the 
skipper  says,  “Contrarily,”  and  his  rising  inflec- 
tion seeming  to  call  for  a response,  everybody 
shouts  “No.” 

Forms  having  been  thus  observed,  the  skip- 
per does  as  lie  pleases,  which  is  apparently  sat- 
isfactory to  every  one.  Whether  or  no  the 
Cholera  Banks  are  reached,  the  steamer  comes 
to  anchor,  turns  comfortably  and  promptly  into 
the  trough  of  the  sen,  and  whether  the  water 
be  rough  or  smooth,  begins  rolling  sufficiently  to 
send  the  weaker  ones  to  the  cabin  or  to  the  lee 
rail. 

It  is  a motley  throng,  ns  Mr.  Rogers’s  pencil 
shows,  and  as  we  look  around  for  “ types  ” to 
sketch  with  pen  or  pencil,  the  bewilderment  of 
choosing  grows.  Perhaps  a majority  are  Ger- 
mans. More  than  half  are  past  middle  age. 
Nearly  all  are  rough  of  tongue,  and  the  fallacy 
of  the  saying,  “If  you  swear,  von  won't  catch 
fish,”  is  amply  proven  ; hut  there  is  seldom  a 
fight,  and  never  a serious  one,  though  there  is 
often  provocation.  What  can  be  more  provoking 
than  to  stand  on  the  upper  deck,  throw  out  your 
line,  have  it  get  entangled  in  six  other  lines,  and 
then  for  some  impatient  fisherman  on  the  lower 
deck  to  cut  your  hook,  bait,  and  sinker  all  loose  in 
trying  to  untangle  the  snarl  ? This  is  occasion- 
ally though  not  often  done. 

Sunburned,  sore  of  stomach,  and  perhaps  of 
fingers  too,  the  novice  will  get  back  to  the  city 
by  five  or  six  o’clock,  with  the  experience  gained 
of  one  day’s  enjoyment  of  a quaint  and  simple 
pleasure.  He  will  have  spent  his  dollar  for  a 
plain,  hearty  dinner,  a line  and  hook  and  some 
bait,  and  he  may,  if  lie  is  lucky,  have  a string  of 
strange  swimming  creatures,  including  his  mon- 
ey’s worth  of  good  bass,  weak  fish,  blue-fish,  or 
cod.  Moreover,  he  will  have  seen  how  curiously 
curious  people  take  their  pleasure. 

David  A.  Curtis. 


RECENT  ARCHITECTURE  IN 
ATLANTA. 

In  her  streets  and  in  her  buildings  Atlanta 
shows  in  a marked  degree  the  influence  that 
Georgia  marble  and  granite  are  beginning  to  have 
on  her  architecture.  The  streets  and  even  the 
country  roads  for  several  miles  are  paved  with 
granite.  The  compactly  built  and  granite-paved 
streets,  with  the  heavy  noise  of  the  vehicles  and 
the  general  solidity  of  things,  attract  the  atten- 
tion of  new-comers.  It  does  not.  give  the  impres- 
sion of  quick  and  irregular  growth,  for  its  cor- 
porate limit  is  a circle  described  about  the  cen- 
tral depot,  with  a radius  of  a mile  and  a half,  and 
the  population,  having  filled  these  seven  and  a 
half  square  miles  with  nearly  uniform  density, 
lias  overflowed  its  limits,  and  formed  a cordon  of 
interesting  suburbs,  to  which  street -car  lines  and 
more  rapid  forms  of  transit  have  been  extended. 
At  some  remove  from  the  hustle  and  din  of  the 
centre,  people  of  means  have  sought  the  rest- 
fulness of  stone,  and  it  appears  in  pleasing  va- 
riety on  the  further  end  of  Peachtree  and  other 
streets. 

The  Georgia  marble,  with  its  wealth  of  color, 
appears  occasionally  in  the  finish  of  interiors, 
and  this  is  particularly  noticeable  in  the  new  Capi- 
tol and  the  Traders’  Bank  building.  The  shades 
of  pink,  blue,  and  gray  are  eiVti t lasted  with  fine 
effect,  and  their  strong  markings  are  occasional- 
ly matched  in  striking  combination.  The  recent 
opening  of  suburban  parks  with  rapid  transit  has 
given  a new  stimulus  to  the  building  of  substan- 
tial residences,  and  in  the  architecture  of  the  bet- 
ter class  of  these  new  homes  granite  will  pre- 
dominate. 


THE  NEW  CAPITOL. 

The  completion  within  the  limits  of  the  million- 
dollar  appropriation  of  a new  Capita)!  in  keeping 
with  the  dignity  of  the  State,  and  the  furnishing 
of  it  in  elegance  commensurate  with  the  magnifi- 
cence of  the  building  itself,  is  the  occasion  of 
profound  satisfaction  and  general  congratulation 
among  the  people  of  Georgia.  The  architecture 
of  the  new  building  very  much  resembles  tlmt 
of  the  national  Capitol,  and  its  dimensions  ure 
ample  for  all  the  needs  of  the  government. 
The  length  through  the  centre  from  north  to 
south  is  347  feet  5 inches,  and  from  east  to 
west  through  the  portico  its  width  is  272  feet  8J 
inches.  The  ground-floor  covers  an  acre  and  a 
quarter,  and  on  the  walls  there  arc  ten  acres  of 
plastering.  • 

In  the  centre  of  the  building,  just  back  of  the 
portico,  the  rotunda,  48  feet  in  diameter,  rises 
from  the  first  floor  through  the  other  stories  to 
a height  of  172  feet.  To  the  north  and  south 
of  this  are  the  great  light  shafts,  large  rectan- 
gular courts  50  feet  wide  by  70  long,  open  from 
the  first  floor  through  the  roof  to  the  top  of  a 
rectangular  lantern  of  the  same  size.  The  lan- 
tern is  12  feet  high,  and  is  walled  in  with  a se- 
ries of  windows.  Around  the  light  shafts  are  the 
grand  corridors,  whose  broad  pavements  are  laid 
with  white  marble  tiles.  The  offices  of  the  Gov- 
ernor and  other  State  officers  are  on  the  first 
floor,  and  the  principal  halls  are  on  the  second, 
rising  to  the  top  of  the  third  story.  The -House 
of  Representatives  is  in  the  portico  directly  over 
the  main  entrance,  on  the  west  side,  ami  the  Sen- 
ate-Chamber is  in  a smaller  |si«ieo  on  the  east, 
just  opposite  the  House.  The  State  Library  takes 
up  the  second  and  third  stories  entirely  across 
the  north  end,  and  the  Supreme  Court  room  occu- 
pies the  second  story  in  the  south.  The  rest  of 
the  third  floor  is  taken  up  by  the  thirty  commit- 
tee rooms. 

It  is  a matter  of  general  regret  among  Geor- 
gians that  Indiana  oolitic  limestone  and  not 
Georgia  granite  was  used  in  building  their  mag- 
nificent new  Capitol.  There  is  no  particular  ob- 
jection to  the  Indiana  stone,  though  it  bleaches 
in  the  summer  and  frowns  again  with  the  win- 
ter, but  it  was  a matter  of  State  pride  that  the 
structure  should  be  built  of  Georgia  material. 
The  Capitol  commissioners,  who  took  up  the 
work  five  years  ago,  found  that  they  could  not 
get  either  Georgia  marble  or  Georgia  granite 
within  the  $1,000,000  appropriation,  and  for  fear 
that  the  legislators,  who  had  voted  this  sum  with 
reluctance,  would  reduce  the  amount  or  wipe  it 
out  entirely,  an  increase  was  not  asked.  So  the 
Capitol  was  built  of  Indiana  limestone,  though 
Stone  Mountain,  only  fifteen  miles  away,  raises 
its  granite  sides  in  sullen  protest. 

There  is  some  compensation  to  Georgians  in 
the  fact,  recently  made  public,  that  less  money 
was  sent  to  Indiana  for  the  limestone  in  the  ex- 
terior than  has  been  spent  on  the  native  marble 
tiles  and  wainscoting  of  the  interior.  Seventy 
thousand  square  feet,  or  more  than  an  acre  and 
a half,  of  white  marble  tiles  have  been  laid  in  the 
halls  and  corridors.  The  white  tile  pavements 
are  bordered  along  the  walls  with  a twelve-inch 
strip  of  wavy  blue,  and  from  this  the  pink  mar- 
ble wainscoting  rises  four  feet.  This  wainscoting 
is  polished  to  the  las:  degree,  and  about  every 
twelve  feet  there  are  massive  pilasters  of  the 
same  material.  The  wood  finish  is  in  keeping, 
and  the  effect  is  one  of  palatial  magnificence. 
The  Governor’s  private  office  is  finished  in  maple 
ami  his  reception-room  in  cherry.  The  other  of- 
fices are  in  oak.  The  hall  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  the  State  Library  are  finished  in 
cherry,  and  the  Senate-Chamber  in  oak.  The 
painting  of  the  House  and  Senate-Charnlier  and 
the  other  halls  is  a beautiful  blending  of  delicate 
shades  of  yellow,  gold,  and  buff  in  graceful  de- 
signs, w ith  tracings  of  other  colors. 

The  heating  is  done  by  indirect  radiators,  which 
furnish  19,2<M)  square  feet  of  surface,  and  venti- 
lation is  kept  up  bv  means  of  an  immense  fan 
eight  feet  in  diameter.  Combination  fixtures  for 
gas  or  incandescent  electric  lights  have  been  put 
in,  and  electric  call  bells  are  arranged.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  broad  stairways  which  tHke  up  so 
much  room  in  the  light  shafts,  there  is  a steam 
elevator  near  the  rotunda.  From  the  third  floor 
a spiral  stairway  leads  up  to  the  dome  and  around 
it  to  the  lnntern.  From  the  balcony  around  the 
base  of  the  lantern,  about  200  feet  above  ground, 
there  is  a fine  panoramic  view  which  takes  in 
Stone  Mountain  in  the  east  and  Kentiesaw  on  the 
north,  and  the  naked  eye  reaches  over  the  rolling 
country  for  miles  beyond  these  landmarks. 

When  a million-dollar  appropriation  was  made 
for  a new  Capitol  and  the  plans  had  been  adopted, 
it  was  generally  predicted  that  the  building  would 
never  be  finished  within  that  limit.  Those  who 
knew  anything  of  the  usual  sequel  to  appropri- 
ations for  great  government  buildings  thought 
the  cost  would  not  be  less  than  a million  and  a 
half  or  two  millions.  The  commissioners,  how- 
ever, executed  their  trust  with  the  same  care  that 
they  give  to  their  own  affairs,  and  the  structure, 
which  was  completed  within  the  appropriation, 

is,  by  general  consent  of  those  who  have  seen 

it,  the  best  million-dollar  edifice  in  America.  The 
Governor  of  the  State  is  ex  officio  chairman  of 
the  commission,  and  it  was  organized  during 
the  administration  of  Governor  II.  D.  McDaniel, 
and  completed  in  the  term  of  Governor  Gordon. 
The  commissioners  are  General  E.  P.  Alexander, 
General  Phil  Cook,  Hon.  A.  L.  Miller,  Hon.  W.  B. 
Thomas,  and  Hon.  E.  P.  Howell,  the  last  suc- 
ceeding the  late  Hon.  Benjamin  F.  Crane,  who 
died  in  the  first  year  of  the  commission's  service. 
Edbrook  k Burnham,  of  Chicago,  are  the  archi- 
tects. The  bill  for  the  appropriation  was  intro- 
duced in  the  Legislature  by  lion.  Frank  Rice,  of 
Atlanta.  The  furniture  commission  includes  the 
Governor,  Speaker  Clay  and  Mr.  J.  S.  Lamar  of 
the  House,  President  Du  Bignon  and  Mr.  Frank 
Rice  of  the  Senate. 
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The  Legislature  at  its  December  session  ap- 
propriated $71, 000  to  furnish  the  Capitol,  and  a 
commission  was  appointed  to  expend  that  Mini 
to  the  best  advantage.  Furniture  in  oak,  cherry, 
and  maple,  to  match  the  finish  of  the  halls  him! 
offices,  has  been  put  in,  and  in  the  House  and 
Senate  the  desks  are  of  cherry  and  oak,  with 
places  for  the  member’s  umbrella,  bat,  and  over- 
coat, and  arranged  so  that  his  eiisv-chair  may  re- 
volve to  face  different  sides  of  the  Chamber.  The 
Governor’s  private  offiee  is  a dream  of  beauty. 
Above  is  an  ethereal  blue,  and  under  your  feet 
the  ashes-of-roses.  The  desk,  table,  chairs,  win- 
dow and  door  frames  are  of  maple,  and  the  fur- 
niture is  upholstered  with  morocco.  The  adjoin- 
ing reception-room,  finished  in  cherry,  with  blue 
and  ecru  carpet,  rich  reps  and  plush  furniture, 
mahogany  eentre  table,  and  chandelier  of  solid 
silver  and  bronze,  is  hardly  less  beautiful. 

The  Executive  Department  is  provided  with 
patent  shelving,  upon  which  heavy  books  of  rec- 
ord lie  flat  on  trucks  which  roll  in  and  out  of  the 
shelves,  so  that  the  books  may  be  handled  with 
ease.  Lying  in  that  position,  the  heavy  folios 
do  not  pull  down  from  their  binding,  and  it  is 
said  that  in  this  position  they  will  not  burn 
sooner  than  an  oak  log. 

The  painting  of  the  rotunda  has  been  left  for 
a time,  and  it  is  proposed  to  make  it  a pictorial 
representation  of  the  events  of  Georgia  history 
from  the  landing  of  Oglethorpe  at  Yninaeraw  to 
the  present  time,  and  this  will  doubtless  have  the 
effect  of  enlarging  the  gallery  of  lile-size  por- 
traits of  distinguished  Georgians  whose  forms 
and  faces  on  the  walls  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives give  the  incipient  statesmen  constant 
reminders  that  they  must  aim  high  or  fall  short 
of  the  standards  of  the  past. 

This  is  the  first  in  any  sense  permanent  seat  of 
the  government  of  Georgia.  Tlielittle  brick  house 
occupied  by  tbe  first  Legislature  after  the  evacua- 
tion of  the  British  was  still  standing  in  Savannah 
a few  years  ago.  From  that  -I, legislature's  meet- 
ing tili  now  the  government  has  dwelt  in  taber- 
nacles, and  the  occupation  of  n permanent  Capi- 
tol is  an  event  in  the  history  of  the  State. 

OTHER  NOTABLE  BUILDINGS. 

Among  the  most  important  buildings  of  recent 
construction  is  the  Girls’  High-School,  built  last 
year  on  the  spot  where  General  Sherman  estab- 
lished his  head-quarters  twenty-five  years  ago. 
It  is  the  best  of  the  school  buildings,  and  its  con- 
•Btruction  was  on  the  most  approved  plan,  adopt- 
ed by  the  Board  of  Education  after  careful  in- 
vestigation of  various  systems  of  construction, 
heating,  and  ventilation.  The  cost  was  about 
$30,000. 

Tiie  B’nai  Brith  Orphans’  Asylum,  completed 
and  occupied  the  past  spring,  was  built  by  the 
division  of  that  order  which  extends  from  Wash- 
ington city  to  Savannah.  The  fund  was  started 
two  years  ago,  and  since  then  $60,000  has  been 
raised,  and  the  building  has  been  completed.  It 
is  now  occupied,  and  accessions  are  corning  in 
every  month.  The. structure,  situated  on  an  emi- 
nence in  a quiet  suburb  on  the  south  side,  is  in 
the  Moorish  style  of  architecture,  with  the  Orient- 
al minaret  rising  near  the  centre  of  the  front. 
The  impression  is  one  of  picturesque  beauty. 

THE  TECHNOLOGICAL  BCIIOOL. 

Next  to  the  Capitol,  the  institution  of  which 
Georgians  are  most  proud  is  the  Technological 
School.  It  was  built  on  a $65,000  appropriation 
by  the  Legislature,  supplemented  by  a $70,000 
donation  by  the  city  and  citizens  of  Atlanta.  The 
cut  shows  two  buildings — the  machine  shop  on 
the  left  and  the  academic  building  on  the  right. 
The  shop  runs  back  two  hundred  and  fifty  feet  to 
a foundry  where  castings  of  brass  and  iron  are 
made.  The  machinery  is  in  every  respect  equal 
to  that  of  any  technical  institute  in  the  country. 
The  arrangement  of  the  shop  is  much  like  that 
of  the  Technological  School  at  Worcester,  Mas- 
sachusetts, with  such  improvements  as  experience 
bus  suggested,  and  the  mechanical  department  is 
in  charge  of  Professor  Milton  P.  Higgins,  who 
lias  been  for  years  in  the  Worcester  shop.  The 
boys,  who  now  number  120,  are  divided  into  sec- 
tions, so  that  each  student  spends  twenty  contin- 
uous hours  a week  in  the  shop,  with  no  interval 
except  for  rest  and  sleep.  At  this  time  the  most 
skilled  of  the  boys  are  working  on  four  hundred 
looms  sent  iu  for  repair  by  Elsas  May  k Co.’s  cot- 
ton factory.  This  work  includes  the  making  of  a 
variety  of  light-geared  wheels  and  various  parts 
which  require  work  of  a good  class.  The  students 
have  recently  done  such  work  as  the  making  of 
brass  boxes  for  tbe  journals  of  heavy  machinery. 

The  President  of  the  institution  is  Dr.  Isaac  S. 
Hopkins,  long  time  president  of  Emory  College, 
who  established  there  the  first  technological  school 
in  the  State.  He  is  in  immediate  charge  of  the 
academic  department,  where  a corps  of  professors 
teach  those  sciences  which  are  part  of  the  scheme 
of  technology,  together  with  a substantial  Eng- 
lish course.  Dr.  Hopkins  himself  is  the  teach- 
er of  physics,  and  has  in  his  class-rooms  an  un- 
usually large  collection  of  apparatus,  all  of  the 
newest  pattern.  He  is  a skilled  mechanic,  and 
lias  devoted  his  leisure  momenta  to  the  construc- 
tion of  special  apparatus  iu  brass,  steel,  and  iron. 

At  the  entrance  of  the  machine  shop  there  are 
rooms  for  pattern  drawing  and  office  work.  A 
system  of  accounts  determines  the  cost  of  ma- 
chines part  by  part,  and  trains  the  liovs  to  make 
estimates  as  well  as  to  make  good  work  at  a 
minimum  cost. 

In  the  construction,  equipment,  and  organiz  e 
tion  of  the  Technological  Institute  the  commis 
sion,  conqwsed  of  five  of  the  best  business  men 
nnd  manufacturers  in  the  State,  has  exercised  the 
same  care  and  judgment  that  distinguished  the 
Capitol  commission’s  work.  As  an  example  of 
this,  on  a part  of  the  fund  which  came  into  its 
hands  before  it  was  used  in  construction  it  ac- 
cumulated $5000  from  interest.  The  commission 
is  eomjMised  of  Mr.  N.  E.  Harris,  of  Macon; 
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Atlanta  is  building  more  rapidly  than  nt  any  time  in  tier  history, 
ittid  the  residences  me  notably  of  n lietler  class,  while  the  cot- 
tages of  modest  people  grow  up  rapidly  under  the  slim  11 1 us  of  nu- 
merous building  and  lnnn  associations.  The  most  ini|x>rtanl  work 
now  under  wnv  is  the  enlargement  of  the  Custom-house,  for  which 
the  last  session  of  Congress  provided  by  nti  appropriation  of  $ 12< >,<*•< ' 
The  Confederate  Soldiers’  Home  is  to  be  erected  on  beautiful  grounds 
near  Grant  Pmk.  It  will  be  a building  somewhat  in  the  style  of  the 
Lurav  Inn.  The  central  building  will  be  surrounded  by  a series  of 
cottages,  each  of  which  is  to  have  a small  tract  of  something  like 
five  acres,  and  upon  this  laud  the  old  soldier,  if  he  is  able  and  so 
inclined,  may  find  employment  in  the  culture  of  fruits  or  flowers. 
A cojnpanv  having  been  organized  for  the  distillation  of  perfumes, 
it  is  expected  that  the  culture  of  flowers  will  be  a considerable 
source  of  profit  to  the  veterans. 


S.  M.  Inman,  of  Atlanta ; Mr.  E.  It.  Hodgson,  of  Athens;  Mr.  0.  S. 
Porter, of  Covington;  and  Mr. Columbus  Ilcnrd, of  Greensborough. 


thi  youno  hem’s  Christian  association  m'lt.ruso. 

The  International  Meeting  of  the  Young  Men’s  Christian  Asso- 
ciation at  Atlanta,  in  May,  1885,  stirred  up  a degree  of  religious 
fervor  which  resulted  in  a movement  to  raise  a building  fund. 
The  Atlanta  Con»tilutioti  started  a list,  mid  the  fund  was  soon 
raised,  and  the  handsome  building  shown  in  the  illustration  was 
completed  and  furnished  in  1888,  at  a cost  of  f 75, 000.  The  first 


floor,  Itcsidos  the  stores  shown  in  front,  accom- 
modates the  gymnasium,  bowling-alley,  and  bath- 
rooms. The  gymnasium  apparatus  is  etpiul  to  the 
best  of  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association 
gymnasiums,  and  the  exercises  arc  directed  bv  a 
superintendent  who  was  prepared  for  the  work 
by  a course  of  study  in  the  Young  Men’s  Chris- 
tian Association  train  schools.  Classes  are  ar- 
ranged in  the  afternoon  and  evening  to  suit  the 
convenience  of  business  inen  or  young  men  in 
school.  The  hath-rooms  are  tiled  with  marble, 
so  laid  that  the  water  from  the  shower  and  spray 
baths  runs  away  readily.  The  members  are  pro- 
vided with  lockers,  in  which  articles  of  clothing 
are  left  during  the  exercises.  Memlters,  when 
they  enter  the  gymnasium,  are  subjected  to  a 
physical  examination,  and  the  exercises  are  pro- 
portioned in  each  ease  to  the  streugth  and  needs 
of  the  individual. 

The  second  floor  is  devoted  to  the  office  of  the 
secretary,  the  parlor,  reading-room,  ond  lecture- 
room.  The  last  will  seat  400,  and  on  special 
occasions  the  double  doors  are  rolled  hack  so  as 
to  bring  occupants  of  the  rending-room  and  front 
ball  within  the  audience.  Besides  this,  there  is 
on  the  third  floor  a concert  hall,  which  will  ac- 
commodate 800  people.  These  two  halls  were 
designed  for  the  lecture  course  and  concerts 
which  are  part  of  the  attractions  held  out  to 
young  men  by  the  association.  In  addition  to 
the  income  from  the  dues  of  600  members,  the 
association  receives  from  the  rent  of  its  stores 
a year,  which  goes  to  extinguish  the  prin- 
cipal and  interest  of  f 15,000  of  bonds,  and  after 
accomplishing  that  in  ten  years  will  go  into  the 
treasury  for  general  purposes.  The  building 
is  the  pride  of  the  business  men  of  Atlanta, 
to  whose  efforts  and  subscriptions  it  Is  chief- 
ly due,  and  they  have  a sustained  interest 
in  the  work  of  the  association,  which  is 
conducted  in  a way  that  makes  it  whole- 
some and  attractive  to  young  men. 

Prospective  architecture  is  too 
large  a subject  to  enter  upon  briefly. 
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AN  EGYPTIAN  STREET  IN  TIIE 
EXPOSITION. 

Egyptian  towns  may  lie  defined  as  islands  of 
diit  in  a sea  of  sand,  and  Arubi  Pasha  never 
proved  In-  patriotism  more  truly  than  by  assur- 
ing me,  when  I saw  him  in  Ceylon  last  year,  that 
he  was  pining  to  ret  urn  to  his  own  country — a 
country  which  most  people  pine  to  quit  as  soon 
as  they  enter  it.  So  much  the  more  fortunate 
are  the -good  folks  of  Paris  to  have  Egypt  brought 
to  their  very  doors  by  the  Exposition,  and  (like 
the  ingenious  author  of  l’ it  Vvutnje  Antour  de 
ma  L'Uambft)  to  visit  foreign  lands  and  study 
foreign  customs  without  any  risk  of  fever,  oph- 
thalmia, sunstroke,  crocodiles,  sand-tiies,  murder- 
ers, hyenas,  Turkish  policemen,  and  other  plagues 
of  Egypt. 

llut  so  far  from  there  being  anything  incongru- 
ous in  the  mixture  of  French  soldiers,  Parisian 
belles,  and  tall-hatted  dudes  with  the  high  blank 
walls,  grated  windows,  and  deep  tunnel-like  arch- 
ways of  the  East,  this  very  mixture  only  makes 
the  likeness  to  the  real  Egypt  more  complete. 
Alexandria,  Ismuilia,  Port  Saul,  are  Franco-ltuliun 
towns  with  an  Egyptian  population.  Even  in 
Cairo  and  Suez,  where  one  still  sees  traces  of 
the  Oriental  custom  of  making  the  public  streets 
as  much  as  possible  like  sewers  with  the  top 
taken  off,  the  grotesque  mingling  of  the  an- 
cient East  and  the  modern  West  strikes  one  at 
every  turn.  Albert  biscuits  are  sold  side  by  side 
with  the  “ baked  meats”  of  the  Pharaohs.  Walls 
that  looked  down  upon  the  mulch  of  the  Crusad- 
ers are  placarded  with  announcements  of  a new 
opera,  flaunt,  shaggy,  wild-eyed  dervishes,  whom 
any  artist  might  paint  for  Elijah  without  altering 
a hair,  rest  their  bare  brown  shoulders  against 
telegraph  poles.  Desert  Arabs,  clad  in  the  black 
eamel-liair  cloaks  worn  by  the  herdsmen  of  Abra- 
ham, stare  through  plaie-giuss  windows  at  the 
“ latest  Paris  fashions,'’  and  copies  of  Monte 
Cristo  and  I Proinexui.  S/ioxi  are  offered  for  sale 
in  front  of  a mosipie  built  by  the  Moslem  con- 
querors of  the  seventh  century. 

Nor  are  these  strange  contrasts  confined  to  the 
cities.  In  every  village  market  of  the  Upper 
Nile  you  will  find  “Ciiocolut  Menier”  figuring 
along  with  the  parched  corn  uiul  sticky,  dusty, 
fly-spotted  dates  of  the  Soudan.  As  you  look  up 
at  the  grand,  passionless  faces  of  the  stone  giants 
of  Abu-Siinbel,  the  tomb-like  silence  is  rudely 
broken  by  the  popping  of  beer  corks  and  the 
boisterous  laughter  of  a ciowd  of  cockney  tour- 
ists brought  thither  by  an  excursion  steamer 
from  Assouan.  More  than  once,  on  your  way  up 
to  Khurtooin,  you  will  see  the  Arab  huts  on  the 
bank  patched  with  fragments  of  wooden  pack- 
ing cases  bearing  the  stamp  of  a well-known 
English  railway  company.  At  Suez  Landing  you 
will  And  donkeys  named  “ Gladstone,”  “Salis- 
bury,” “ Parnell,”  or  “ Bismarck,”  being  whacked 
without  mercy  by  politicians  of  the  opposite  par- 
ty. If  you  stop  on  the  way  back  to  visit  the 
Sphinx,  you  will  probably  find  in  front  of  it  an 
enterprising  photographer  trying  vainly  to  “give 
to  his  sitter’s  face  a pleasing  expression.”  I my- 
self once  heard  an  Arab  strike  up  “ Not  for  Joe” 
on  the  summit  of  the  Great  Pyramid  in  true  mu- 
sic hall  style;  and  when  1 entered  the  burial- 
chamber  in  its  centre,  the  first  hieroglyphics  I 
saw  were,  “Buy  So-and-so’s  Beetle  destroying 
Powder,”  from  which  a iiuge  Egyptian  beetle 
that  was  clinging  to  it  like  an  illustration  lied  in 
tenor  as  fast  as  his  countless  legs  would  carry 
him  the  moment  my  cundle  gave  him  light  enough 
to  read  the  fatal  inscription. — David  Kku. 


THE  ARMY  AND  THE 
POLITICIANS. 

Thkre  are  some  subjects  which  are  very  seldom 
discussed  calmly  and  judiciously  outside  of  pro- 
fessional literature.  Among  them  are  the  deci- 
sions of  courts  of  last  resort  in  trials  that  arouse 
popular  interest  and  the  army.  Many  people, 
even  in  this  enlightened  age,  do  not  understand 
the  real  purposes  of  the  institutions  which  ad- 
minister the  extreme  functions  of  the  judicial  and 
executive  branches  of  the  government.  They 
would  probably  be  astonished  to  learn  that  the 
two  are  for  practically  the  same  end — the  settle- 
ment of  disputes — and  that  notwithstanding  the 
presumed  learning  and  experience  of  the  one  and 
the  power  of  the  other,  the  first  is  not  to  he  whol- 
ly trusted,  nor  the  second  to  be  wholly  feared. 
Ideal  justice  is  not  to  be  expected  from  human 
judges,  nor  are  armed  men  serving  Teutonic  in- 
stitutions to  be  dreaded  as  the  enemies  of  popu- 
lar liberty. 

The  army  has  been  treated  by  English  and 
American  civilians  in  fearful  fashion,  and  from 
the  earliest  times  English-speaking  people  have 
professed  to  dread  their  own  soldiers  more  than 
the  forces  of  their  enemies.  It  is  true  that  the 
liberties  of  England  have  seldom  been  endanger- 
ed by  its  troops,  and  that  the  first  standing  army 
of  the  kingdom  was  organized  after  Oliver  Crom- 
well had  so  utterly  smashed  kingcraft  that  the 
revival  of  the  Stuart  assertions  of  prerogative  re- 
sulted in  a change  of  dynasty.  On  tins  side  of 
the  water  a century  and  a half  ago  the  troops 
were  used  as  if  they  were  ill  a hostile  country, 
but  the  quartering  of  soldiers  in  private  houses 
was  one  of  the  grievances  which  led  to  the  lie  vo- 
lution. When  tiie  outbreak  came,  the  Continental 
Congress  was  strongly  averse  to  raising  un  army 
for  the  united  colonies.  The  war  had  been  going 
on  a long  time  before  there  were  any  troops  ill 
the  field  organized  under  national  authority.  Con- 
gres>  had  the  old  fear  about  the  standing  ttrmv. 
Tiie  statesmen  of  the  day  were  under  tiie  spell 
of  the  history  of  the  Roman  Empire  in  its  de- 
cline and  of  continental  feudalism.  They  did 
not  discriminate  between  the  armed  hosts  of  a 
tyrant  and  the  soldiers  of  a people.  The  lesson 
of  the  Swiss  Cuards  and  the  .Vummil  (iuard  of 
Fa i is  Lad  not  \et  been  taught.  Militia  enlisted 


for  short  terms  hampered  Washington  from  the 
beginning  until  the  arrival  of  the  French  allies, 
and  greatly  lengthened  the  duration  of  the  war. 
The  standing  army  which  Englishmen  and  Amer- 
icans have  feared  is  largely  a creature  of  timid 
imaginations.  There  has  not  been  a time  since 
Charles  II.  formed  his  household  troops,  which 
became  the  nucleus  of  the  present  British  army, 
when  the  armed  executive  of  the  nation  has  not 
been  subject  to  the  laws.  It  is  true  that  efforts 
have  been  made  to  use  tiie  troops  against  insti- 
tutions and  laws,  but  the  attempt  of  James  II.  to 
overawe  the  citizens  of  London  is  illustrative  of 
their  weakness.  The  laws  of  England  and  of  the 
United  States  are  more  powerful  than  armies, 
and  soldiers,  especially  in  this  country,  will  never 
be  more  than  instruments  for  the  settlement  of 
international  disputes,  generally  in  actual  war, 
although  they  mav  be  made  formidable  enough 
to  avert  war  by  the  fear  which  they  may  inspire. 

The  army  of  the  United  Stales  is  so  little  in 
evidence  that  the  average  citizen  seldom  realizes 
its  existence,  and  yet  its  achievements  have  been 
most  excellent  in  the  field  and  in  peace.  Not 
only  have  the  most  efficient  leaders  in  our  wars 
been  professional  soldiers,  but  the  officers  of  the 
army  surveyed  the  route  for  the  first  railroad  to 
the  Pacific,  planned  the  jetty  system  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Mississippi  before  Captain  Eads  was  heard 
of,  channelled  and  bridged  our  navigable  waters, 
and  built  our  light-houses.  The  army  has  served, 
without  the  rewards  of  war,  us  the  police  of  the 
frontier,  and  lias  made  possible  the  existing  civili- 
zation of  the  plains.  Its  25,iHR»  enlisted  men  and 
*2100  officers  are  so  few  in  comparison  with  the 
population  of  the  country,  the  posts  are  so  many 
and  scattered  over  such  a vast  extent  of  terri- 
tory, that  a uniform  is  rarely  seen  except  in  the 
smaller  garrison  towns.  The  army  might  be  four 
times  its  present  size  and  then  it  would  not  form 
an  important  feature  in  the  visible  life  of  the 
country. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  paper  to  discuss  some 
of  the  evils  which  affect  the  army  and  materially 
decrease  its  efficiency.  It  is  to  be  assumed  that 
the  land  forces  constitute  an  essential  part  of  the 
machinery  of  government,  that  the  soldier  may 
become  us  important  as  the  marshal  or  sheriff. 
The  army  is  created  by  law,  and  the  presumption 
is  that  it  is  designed  for  use.  The  prevailing 
theory  seems  to  be  that  the  regular  troops  shall 
form  the  nucleus,  the  instructive  nucleus,  of  anv 
larger  army  that  must  be  organized  for  actual 
war.  How  this  theory  is  to  be  put  into  practice 
has  not  been  definitely  determined,  and  the  future 
will  have  to  decide  whether  the  regular  troops 
shall  teach  the  militia  and  the  volunteers  by  pre- 
cept or  example.  Be  that  as  it  may,  so  long  as 
we  possess  this  instrument  of  government,  we 
should  make  it  as  efficient  as  possible.  It  may 
remain  at  the  limit  of  28,000  enlisted  men,  which 
is  fixed  in  annual  appropriation  bills,  or  it  may 
be  increased  to  the  40,000  necessary  to  fill  out 
the  existing  meagre  skeleton.  Whether  it  is 
large  or  small,  it  should  be  trained  and  edueuted 
to  the  highest  degree  of  efficiency.  It  should 
thoroughly  understand  the  tools  of  its  trade.  It 
should  be  urmed  with  the  best  weapons  that  mod- 
ern experience  and  ingenuity  have  devised.  Its 
officers  should  know  all  that  has  been  discovered 
concerning  the  art  of  war.  It  should  be  an  or- 
ganization of  soldiers,  governed  by  soldiers,  and 
its  discipline  should  be  fully  up  to  the  highest 
standard.  It  is  nearly  impossible  to  imagine  any 
one  who  will  dispute  these  propositions,  and  yet 
there  are  law-makers  in  the  country  who  appar- 
ently act  on  the  principle  that  any  army  is  good 
enough  for  a republic,  and  that  tiie  day  for  war 
has  gone  by.  Perhaps  it  has.  In  that  ease  the 
land  and  naval  forces  had  better  be  disbanded ; 
but  so  long  as  they  exist  they  should  he  main- 
tained at  their  best  estate.  There  is  no  reason 
in  the  fact  that  we  are  a republic  why  we  should 
conduct  our  affairs  through  the  medium  of  ill- 
conditioned  instruments.  Whether  or  not  we 
shall  ever  be  at  war  again,  we  are  certain  of  dis- 
covering that  we  have  neighbors,  and  neighbors 
with  a decided  turn  for  controversy  when  they 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  we  have  been  in- 
fringing on  their  rights. 

We  are  not  now,  however,  considering  wheth- 
er we  should  have  an  army.  Tiie  army  exists, 
and  is  deserving  of  more  care  and  less  abuse 
than  it  receives.  It  is  not  the  efficient  body  that 
it  should  be,  and  that  this  is  true  is  largely  due 
to  both  the  neglect  and  the  interference  of  the 
politicians  who  govern  the  country.  It  is  too 
small  to  police  tiie  posts  and  to  perform  neces- 
sary military  duties,  or  to  afford  a proper  school 
for  the  instruction  of  its  officers  and  men.  It  is 
not  well  armed.  It  is  not  governed  by  soldiers, 
but  bv  civilians  who  know  very  little  of  what  goes 
to  the  making  of  an  efficient  force,  while  many 
of  them  care  less  so  long  as  they  are  able  to  ad- 
vance their  own  interests  by  the  abuse  of  any- 
thing so  little  in  evidence  as  the  army.  Instead 
of  being  a menace  to  the  liberties  of  the  people, 
the  standing  army  of  the  United  States  is  the 
victim  of  the  encroachments  and  usurpations  of 
ignorant  civilians.  Whatever  has  been  accom- 
plished by  the  army,  or  whatever  efficiency  it  pos- 
sesses, is  due  to  the  intelligence  and  professional 
pride  of  its  officers. 

The  readers  of  IIarpkr’s  Wkkkly  have  already 
been  informed  of  the  poverty  of  the  service  in 
modern  arms.  The  government  is  just  beginning 
the  manufacture  of  heavy  ordnance,  but  there  is 
not  a single  defensible  fortification  in  the  coun- 
try. There  ure  not  the  means  of  instructing  the 
officers  and  troops  in  the  use  of  modem  arms 
or  modern  works  of  defence.  A few  light  bat- 
teries have  been  made,  but  the  new  guns  are  steel, 
mounted  on  old-fashioned  carriages,  and  they  have 
yet  to  pass  the  trials  of  the  artillery.  The  infantry 
of  other  countries  are  armed  with  magazine-guns  ; 
our  own  still  carry  the  breech-loader  of  fifteen 
years  ago.  Our  field-pieces  are  so  old  that  gunners 
with  modem  armament  can  engage  us  efficiently 
at  a distance  far  beyond  our  range,  while  many 
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of  our  light  cannon  cannot  lie  safely  discharged. 
In  muskets  and  rifles  our  troops  have  always  been 
behind  the  inventors  of  the  world.  Percussion* 
caps  were  in  use  at  the  time  of  the  Mexican  war, 
and  breech-loaders  when  the  war  of  the  rebellion 
broke  out,  yet  our  troops  were  armed  with  flint- 
locks in  the  first  and  muzzle-loaders  in  the  sec- 
ond war.  The  revolver  is  the  only  weapon  of  the 
most  approved  pattern  now  used  by  the  army. 
It  is  unnecessary  to  further  discuss  a subject 
which  has  been  before  the  country  for  several 
years.  The  fact  that  tin*  army  is  not  armed  with 
modem  weapons,  and  that  the  country  is  not 
provided  with  means  of  defence,  is  due  to  the 
neglect  of  politicians,  who  seem  to  regard  one 
man  in  uniform  as  good  as  any  other,  a proposition 
more  nearly  true  before  guns  were  invented,  when 
swords  were  short,  and  when  muscle  counted  for 
more  than  brains.  One  fact  will  suffice  to  show 
the  difference  between  the  infantry  of  the  United 
States  and  the  w ell-armed  troops  of  foreign  coun- 
tries. A modem  soldier  with  a modern  maguzine- 
gun  of  :i<)  calibre  in  his  hands  is  uhle  to  carry  1*2») 
rounds  of  ammunition  ; an  American  soldier  with 
his  45  calibre  breech-loader  can  carry  only  40 
rounds.  Consequently,  other  things  being  equal, 
the  foreign  infantry-mart  is  three  limes  as  effec- 
tive as  our  own. 

Ail  such  difficulties  as  these  can  be  remedied. 
It  lies  within  the  power  of  Congress  to  give  to 
the  troops  proper  arms,  uniform,  quarters,  equi|>- 
mciit  of  every  kind,  and  the  more  the  civil  power 
leaves  the  details  to  the  officers  of  the  army,  the 
better  will  be  that  equipment.  We  have  tiie  re- 
cent testimony  of  an  officer  of  engineers  of  the 
British  army,  who  was  sent  to  this  country  to  ex- 
amine and  report  upon  our  military  system,  that 
the  officers  of  the  United  States  are  very  close 
students  of  all  that  is  being  done  in  the  war  es- 
tablishments of  the  world  ; that  our  two  prepara- 
tory academies  at  West  Point  and  Annapolis  have 
furnished  to  their  respective  services  a body  of 
experts  who  would  astonish  their  own  fellow- 
citizens  by  the  rapidity  with  which  they  would 
repair  their  defective  offensive  and  defensive 
material  were  the  chance  once  given  to  them. 
The  testimony  of  this  English  officer,  who  was 
searching  for  the  truth  for  the  information  of  his 
own  government,  is  fully  in  agreement  with  the 
results  of  the  observations  made  by  other  intel- 
ligent persons  who  have  taken  the  trouble  to  in- 
vestigate this  interesting  subject.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  the  army  itself  is  doing  all  in  its 
power  to  overcome  the  difficulties  created  by  lack 
of  material. 

There  is  an  evil,  however,  which  cannot  be 
overcome  by  the  professional  enthusiasm  of  of- 
ficers— that  fundamental  and  essential  evil  which 
is  tiie  influence  of  politicians  in  the  management 
of  military  affairs.  The  power  of  the  President 
over  the  two  services  is  undoubted.  He  is  their 
commander-in-chief ; he  can  do  as  he  will  with 
them;  he  can  manage  their  deiuils  if  he  desires, 
or  he  can  leave  the  management  to  the  officer  in 
command.  His  immediate  representative,  so  far 
as  the  army  is  concerned,  is  the  Secretary  of  War, 
who  is  always  a civilian,  and  generally  has  had 
no  military  experience.  As  a rule,  he  is  not  in 
sympathy  with  army  methods  of  government. 
There  has  been  an  almost  constant  controversy 
between  the  Secretary  of  War  und  Head-quar- 
ters. It  has  been  held  more  than  once  by  the 
soldier  in  command  that  he  represented  anil 
stood  in  place  of  the  President  in  managing  the 
strictly  military  affairs  of  the  army.  This  has 
been  denied,  and  it  is  probably  true  that  the  Sec- 
retary of  War  is  unimportant  in  army  matters 
until  the  President  himself  intervenes.  His  nets 
are  those  of  the  commander-in-chief  of  the  army. 

Whether  the  Secretary  interferes  in  military 
details  rests  entirely  within  his  discretion.  The 
President  and  he  may  confine  themselves  wholly 
to  tiie  general  relations  of  the  army  to  the  gov- 
ernment.  It  is  proper  that  they  should  super- 
vise the  expenditure  of  appropriations;  that  the 
President  alone  should  exercise  the  general  pow- 
er over  the  forces  as  a political  body.  It  is  not 
usual  that  a civilian  should  interfere  nt  all  in  the 
internal  discipline  of  the  army,  and  especially 
that  subordinate  officers  should  )>e  able,  through 
political  or  social  influence,  to  defeat  the  pur- 
poses of  their  superiors.  The  truth  is,  however, 
that  the  office  of  the  commanding  general  is  sub- 
ject to  limitations  that  are  injurious  to  discipline, 
and  that  the  army,  poor  as  it  is  in  all  that  goes 
to  the  equipment  of  the  modern  soldier,  would 
be  very  much  better  off  were  it  not  for  the  inter- 
ference of  the  influential  politician  in  what  may 
be  described  as  its  private  affairs. 

A comparatively  recent  order  issued  by  a Sec- 
retary of  Wur  is  symptomatic  of  the  conflict  that 
is  going  on  between  civilians  and  soldiers  for  the 
command  of  the  army.  This  order  directed  that 
no  officer  should  remain  away  from  his  regiment 
on  staff  or  oilier  duty  for  a longer  period  than 
four  years.  This  interference  of  the  Secretary 
of  War  with  the  power  of  a general  officer  to  ap- 
point his  own  military  family  was  of  a piece  with 
the  conduct  of  the  civilians  whose  military  expe- 
rience generally  covers  the  four-year  period  dur- 
ing which  they  represent  the  President  as  cum- 
mander-in-chief  of  the  land  and  naval  forces  of 
the  United  States.  Without  inquiring  into  the 
merits  of  this  particular  order,  it  is  only  neces- 
sary to  say  that  it  offends  against  ail  the  tradi- 
tions of  the  army,  and  if  there  be  a question,  it 
is  one  which  should  be  decided  by  the  command- 
ing general. 

The  army  has  always  been  under  civil  author- 
ity, and  the  power  has  been  often  abused.  For  a 
few  mouths  Washington  had  dictatorial  powers, 
but  they  were  delegated  to  him  by  the  Continen- 
tal Congress.  That  body  ruled  and  hampered 
him  during  most  of  the  war  of  the  Revolution. 
In  the  first  years  of  the  struggle  it  acted  directly; 
in  the  last  mu-.  through  the  Board  of  War  and 
the  Secretary  at  War. 

In  1784  tiie  troops  weft*  mustered  out,  twenty- 
five  being  retained  at  Foil  Pitt  and  fifty-five  at 


West  Point  to  guard  the  stores.  The  ranking 
officer  of  this  force  was  Captain  John  Douglur. 
As  commanding  officer  of  the  army,  he  was  al- 
lowed the  pay  and  emoluments  of  a major  of  ar- 
tillery. The  first  peace  establishment  consisted 
of  700  men.  This  regiment  and  army  was  under 
the  command  of  Lieutenant-Colonel  John  Hariner. 
The  troops  were  under  the  direction  of  ihe  Secre- 
tary at  War,  who  in  turn  was  subject  to  the  orders 
of  Congress.  While  he  was  on  the  frontier,  Har- 
mer  was  made  brevet  Bi  igadier-Geneial. 

After  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution.  Major- 
General  Arthur  St.  Clair  was  appointed  com- 
mander of  the  army  of  the  frontier.  He  held 
the  command  for  one  year,  and  was  succeeded 
by  Major-General  Anthony  Wayne,  who  was  fol- 
lowed by  Brigadier-General  James  Wilkinson. 
The  command  of  these  officers,  it  will  be  noticed 
was  not  of  the  army  of  the  United  States,  but  of 
the  army  of  the  frontier.  In  1798,  in  anticipa- 
tion of  trouble  with  France,  Washington  was 
called  from  his  retirement,  and  was  once  more 
given  command,  with  the  rank  of  Lieutenant- 
General.  In  1799  the  Congress  revived  the  rank 
of  General  for  him,  but  President  John  Adams 
refused  to  confer  it,  on  the  ground  that  the  exist- 
ence of  the  grade  was  inconsistent  with  the  con- 
stitutional authority  of  the  President  as  com- 
mander-in-chief. Alexander  Hamilton  was  second 
in  command,  with  the  rank  of  Inspector  General, 
but  the  Secretary  of  War  really  commanded. 
After  the  disbandment  of  the  provisional  army 
in  18<M),  Brigadier-General  Wilkinson  again  be- 
came senior  officer.  In  1812  Henry  Dearborn 
was  Secretary  of  War,  and  was  also  appointed 
Major-General.  It  was  as  Secretary,  however, 
that  he  commanded  the  army,  and  in  1818  look 
the  field  oil  the  northern  frontier.  When  Jacob 
Brow  n was  the  senior  Major-General,  in  1821,  his 
head-quarters  were  established  at  Washington, 
hut  he  was  not  in  command  of  the  army.  That 
was  still  the  prerogative  of  the  Secretary  of  War. 
Major-General  Alexander  Macomb  was  the  first 
officer  who  was  directed  by  the  President  to  “as- 
sume command  ” of  the  army.  But  the  President 
and  Secretary  of  War  have  always  exercised  all 
the  rights  of  command,  even  over  the  minutest 
details  of  military  discipline. 

The  Adjutant-General  of  the  army  has  a dual 
capacity.  He  is  the  adjutant  of  both  the  Secre- 
tary of  Wur  and  the  commanding  general.  This 
gives  him  an  influence  that  is  entirely  dispro- 
portionate to  his  rank  in  our  army.  He  has  the 
ear  and  generally  the  confidence  of  the  Secretary 
of  War,  who  must  rest  on  some  officer  in  decid- 
ing purely  military  questions.  In  a conflict  be- 
tween the  military  and  civil  heads  of  the  army  the 
Adjutant-General  is  very  likely  to  lean  to  the  side 
of  the  Secretary.  Instances  are  not  unknown  of 
differences  originated  by  the  Adjutant-General, 
who  is  enabled  to  defeat  the  will  of  his  command- 
ing officer  by  his  influence  with  the  President’s 
personal  representative.  If  the  state  of  affairs 
which  has  existed  at  Head-quarters  during  the 
last  ten  years  should  obtain  when  the  troops 
were  in  the  field,  the  results  would  be  most  dis- 
astrous. The  demoralization  in  time  of  peace 
is  very  great,  but  war  would  emphasize  it  and 
make  it  fatal.  The  immediate  evil,  what  first 
appears  on  the  surface,  is  tiie  anomalous  posi- 
tion of  the  soldier  who  is  nominally  in  command, 
but  who  has  less  authority  over  the  military 
forces  and  very  much  less  initiative  in  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  army  than  the  Major-Generals 
who  are  in  command  of  the  three  divisions. 

The  interference  of  the  Adjutant  - General 
with  the  duties  of  his  superior  officer  is  only  a 
slight  incident  of  the  exercise  of  supreme  mili- 
tary power  by  the  civil  authority.  Many  old  gen- 
eral staff  officers  are  practically  independent  of 
the  commanding  general.  It  is  not  the  ills  that 
arise  from  this,  if  they  are  evils,  that  need  the 
first  application  of  a remedy.  The  radical  evil 
is  that  the  hand  of  the  politician  is  in  the  army. 
The  spoils  system  is  not  confined  to  the  civil  ser- 
vice; it  pervades  and  enfeebles  the  military  ser- 
vice; the  logical  result  of  the  control  over  offi- 
cers and  men  which  is  exercised  by  the  Presi- 
dent and  Secretary  is  the  power  of  political  and 
social  influence,  of  which  the  country  has  heard 
so  much  complaint.  If  the  President  or  his  Sec- 
retary will  detail  a sulxirdinate  officer  to  this  or 
that  duty,  without  regard  to  the  wishes  of  his 
superior  officers,  why  should  not  a Congressman 
or  a leader  of  society  ask  details  for  their  favor- 
ites t As  a matter  of  fact,  very  many  of  the  staff 
appointments  and  of  the  details  to  special  duty 
are  brought  about  through  the  solicitation  of  pol- 
iticians and  others  who  stand  well  with  the  ad- 
ministration. 

If  there  is  a vacancy  in  the  Inspector-General’s 
staff  the  captains  of  the  line  apply  for  the  post 
through  their  friends  in  polities  or  society.  Due 
of  the  last  persons  whose  opinion  is  asked  is  the 
head  of  the  corps.  Indeed,  so  often  are  their 
requests  denied,  that  some  heads  of  staff  depart- 
ments decline  to  ask  for  young  officers  whom 
they  would  be  glad  to  have.  Recently  there  was 
a vacancy  on  the  general  staff  which  was  filled 
by  the  appointment  of  a totally  unfit  man.  The 
head  of  the  corps  had  repeatedly  asked  for  a 
certain  officer,  who  was  distinguished  for  the 
ability  with  which  lie  had  performed  every  duty 
that  had  been  assigned  to  him.  President  after 
President  had  treated  his  requests  contemptu- 
ously, until  he  refused  to  make  any  recommenda- 
tion whatever  with  reference  to  tiie  selection  of 
his  own  staff,  which  was,  und  is,  loaded  with  in- 
competents. To  cap  the  series  of  disastrous 
selections,  came  this  appointment.  The  officer 
chosen  was  notorious  for  indolence  and  incuin  po- 
tency. He  was  known  at  every  post  as  the  “ loaf- 
er of  the  army.”  But  a near  relative  was  an 
important  man  in  the  party,  and  the  President 
gratified  his  friend  and  henchman  without  much 
apparent  concern  for  the  service  of  which  the 
(■(institution  declared  him  to  be  the  commander- 
in-chief  There  are  any  number  of  officers  on 
duty  in  Washington  ami  in  the  larger  cities  who 
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are  simply  the  favorites  of  politicians.  The  work 
at  Head-quarters  very  often  requires  special  train- 
ing and  aptitude;  but  officers  are  detailed  for  it 
who  have  neither  education  nor  inclination  for 
their  duties,  and  others  who  have  the  requirements 
must  supplement  them.  This  of  course  makes 
the  number  of  officers  on  special  duty  very  much 
larger  than  it  ought  to  be.  Long-continued  ser- 
vice in  the  cities,  away  from  troops,  is  very  de- 
moralizing to  the  army.  One  of  the  cleverest  of 
our  officers  insists  that  all  young  officers  of  the 
general  staff  should,  immediately  on  their  ap- 
pointment, be  ordered  to  serve  with  troops,  that 
they  may  acquire  and  prove  their  power  to  com- 
mand. The  military  spirit  and  essential  military 
knowledge  are  lost  by  service  away  from  troops. 
There  is  a story  extant  of  an  assistant  adjutant- 
general  who  had  done  duty  for  so  many  years  at 
New  York  that  one  day  when  he  met  a cavalry- 
man he  asked  to  what  arm  of  the  service  the 
man  belonged ; he  did  not  recognize  the  dis- 
tinguishing features  of  the  uniform. 

It  is  not  generally  known  to  what  extent  the 
Secretary  of  War  has  interfered  with  the  person- 
nel of  the  army.  Not  only  has  he  interfered 
with  the  officers,  sending  them  hither  and  thither 
without  regard  to  the  wishes  of  post  and  depart- 
ment commander  or  of  the  commanding  gener- 
al, but  he  has  discharged  enlisted  men  at  his  own 
volition,  or  in  response  to  the  request  of  influen- 
tial politicians  or  the  tears  of  mothers,  wives,  or 
other  interested  friends  and  relatives.  One  day 
the  adjutant  of  an  important  post  learned  with 
surprise  that  his  tenor  drummer  had  been  dis- 
charged. The  man  was  in  Washington  on  leave, 
made  a request  to  the  Secretary  for  discharge, 
and  that  functionary  gratilied  the  drummer  with- 
out making  any  inquiry  of  the  officers  at  the  post. 
He  did  not  know  what  was  the  condition  of  the 
man’s  enlistment,  what  charges,  if  any,  were  pend- 
ing against  him,  or  whether  there  existed  any 
reason  against  granting  the  discharge.  It  is 
hardly  necessary  to  point  out  the  evils  that  must 
inevitably  follow  such  government  of  the  army. 
There  cannot  be  the  discipline  which  is  found  in 
every  properly  organized  military  establishment 
when  a civilian  does  as  he  will  with  the  officers 
and  men,  on  his  own  motion  or  moved  by  some 
political  or  other  outside  pressure,  without  regard 
to  the  welfare  of  the  army,  and  without  thought 
of  taking  counsel  of  purely  military  considera- 
tions. 

Another  evil  incident  to  the  control  of  the  army 
by  politicians  is  found  in  the  maintenance  of 
posts  that  are  too  small  to  be  of  advantage  to 
the  service,  but  which  cannot  be  abolished  be- 
cause the  politicians  of  the  locality  protest.  It 
is  well  known  that  the  army  is  so  small  that  it 
does  not  furnish  sufficient  material  to  the  officers 
for  the  practice  of  their  profession.  There  are 
not  at  any  post  enough  men  for  the  proper  per- 
formance of  police  and  military  duties,  and  this 
is  an  evil  which  might  be  remedied  by  a concen- 
tration of  the  army  at  fewer  posts.  The  army 
garrisons  113  posts,  and  there  are  a number  of 
forts  at  important  places  which  are  not  garri- 
soned. There  are  430  companies,  troops,  and 
batteries — something  more  than  three  companies 
to  a post.  Last  year  there  were  23,208  enlisted 
men,  including  musicians,  farriers  and  black- 
smiths, saddlers  and  wagoners.  The  fighting 
force  was  less  than  21,000  men,  or  about  50  to 
the  company.  It  may  be  accepted  as  true  that  a 
four-company  post  is  the  smallest  that  should  be 
maintained,  and  that  each  company  in  time  of 
peace  should  number  at  least  100  men.  If  the 
number  of  posts  were  reduced  one-half  and  the 
average  garrison  doubled,  it  would  be  possible  for 
the  officers  and  men  to  drill  in  something  more 
advanced  than  company  tactics.  There  are  of- 
ficers and  men  in  the  United  States  army  who  for 
years  have  performed  nothing  but  company  du- 
ties. There  are  some  companies  so  small  that 
there  are  not  more  than  men  enough  to  do  police 
and  fatigue  duty.  An  important  percentage  of 
the  enlisted  men  of  the  army  devote  most  of  their 
time  to  the  work  of  laborers,  and  there  is  no  doubt 
that  a large  number  of  desertions  may  be  account- 
ed for  by  the  fact  that  the  soldiers  resent  the 
constant  imposition  of  uncongenial  tasks.  There 
are  several  posts  in  the  army  at  which  are  sta- 
tioned fewer  than  45  enlisted  men,  and  there  are 
a number  of  artillery  posts  at  which  drill  in  the 
heavy  guns  cannot  be  conducted  because  there 
ure  not  enough  available  men  to  handle  the  pieces. 

As  has  been  stated,  four  companies  constitute 
the  smallest  unit  that  will  work  well  as  a garri- 
son. It  is  the  smallest  number  of  companies  that 
will  make  a battalion.  The  troops  that  are  sta- 
tioned at  one,  two,  and  three  company  posts  are 
simply  wasted.  They  do  no  good  to  themselves 
or  to  the  country.  And  vet  there  are  only  fifty-  , 
two  posts  in  the  army  of  more  than  three  com- 
panies each.  More  than  half  the  posts  are  not 
only  useless,  but  consume  troops  that  are  needed 
elsewhere.  Of  the  430  companies  in  the  army, 
113,  more  than  twenty-five  per  cent,  of  the  whole 
force,  are  so  distributed  and  divided  that  they 
cannot  perform  military  duties  or  receive  mili- 
tary instruction. 

there  is  no  necessity  for  this,  and  this  inordi- 
nately large  number  of  posts  is  not  due  to  mis- 
management by  the  army.  Military  posts  are 
supposed  to  be  of  some  benefit  to  the  community 
in  which  they  are  situated,  and,  as  a rule,  any 
proposition  to  reduce  their  number  is  defeated  bv 
the  interference  of  the  civil  authority.  Senators 
and  Representatives  insist  that  the  army  shall  be 
governed  in  accordance  with  what  they  regard  as 
the  interests  of  their  constituents.  A few  illus- 
trations will  suffice  to  indicate  why  our  small 
army  is  so  widely  scattered. 

Fort  McDermit  is  in  Nevada.  The  nearest 
town  is  Winnemueca,  seventy-eight  miles  distant. 
It  is  a one-companv  post,  the  company  having 
thirty-six  enlisted  men.  It  is  absolutely  useless 
to  the  government.  And  demoralizing  to  the  troops 
stationed  there.  Every  attempt  to  break  it  up  by 
the  commander  of  the  army  has  failed  because 


the  Nevada  Senators  have  said,  “ There  is  only 
one  post  in  Nevada,  and  we  arc  going  to  keep  it.” 
To  titat  intention  thirty-six  men  and  three  officers 
are  sacrificed. 

There  is  a two-company  post  in  southern  Ore- 
gon, situated  in  the  mountains,  far  from  civiliza- 
tion. The  lauds  about  the  place  are  barren,  and 
the  nearest  town  is  nearly  a hundred  miles  away. 
The  Inspector-General  recommended  again  and 
again  that  the  post  be  broken  up.  Finally  the 
necessary  orders  were  given.  One  company  had 
left,  and  the  other  was  in  wagons  ready  to  start, 
when  an  order  arrived  directing  that  the  post 
should  not  be  abandoned.  The  local  politicians 
had  succeeded  in  defeating  the  Inspector-General, 
because  the  post  afforded  a good  market  for  the 
garden-farmers  of  the  surrounding  country. 

Fort  Bennett,  Dakota,  is  another  post  main- 
tained through  political  influence  to  the  injury  of 
the  service.  It  is  in  the  Cheyenne  agency,  and 
fifty-five  men  and  two  officers  are  wasted  there, 
for  it  is  absolutely  injurious  to  the  army.  The 
Inspector-General  tried  to  break  it  up.  He  was 
aided  by  General  Terry  when  lie  was  in  com- 
mand of  the  division,  but  all  efforts  were  un- 
availing. On  investigation  it  was  learned  that 
the  troops  were  retained  at  Fort  Bennett  at  the 
request  of  the  Indian  agent,  who  had  political 
influence.  This  gentleman  wrote  to  the  Interior 
Department  that  his  agency  was  lonely,  and  that 
if  the  military  company  was  removed  his  family 
would  be  deprived  of  the  delights  of  the  society 
of  the  officers. 

These  eases  are  hardly  credible,  but  they  are  of 
record,  and  are  a very  few  of  many.  A full  ac- 
count of  the  politicians  as  commanders  of  the 
army  of  the  United  Slates  would  be  an  interest- 
ing addition  to  current  humorous  literature  were 
the  subject,  not  so  serious  and  important.  What- 
ever of  discipline  remains  in  the  service,  what- 
ever of  efficiency  there  is,  exist  in  spite  of  the  in- 
terference of  the  President  and  the  Secretary  in 
the  details  and  with  the  personnel  of  the  force. 
So  long  as  the  President  confines  his  functions  to 
their  proper  sphere,  his  office  gives  him  a whole- 
some power  which  must  be  held  by  the  chief 
magistrate  of  every  government,  monarchy  or 
republic  ; but  when  he  hikes  the  active  command 
of  the  troops,  either  personally  or  through  his 
Secretary  of  War,  he  not  only  assumes  duties  of 
which  he  has  very  little  knowledge,  but  he  invites 
his  friends  to  share  with  him  in  the  military  pat- 
ronage. The  army  and  navv,  quite  ns  much  as 
the  civil  service,  require  to  be  protected  against 
the  unregulated  control  of  the  President,  for  that 
menus  the  control  of  the  politicians.  Any  poli- 
tician who  lias  the  President’s  ear  has  a more  po- 
tent voice  in  the  detail  of  officers  and  the  trans- 
fer and  location  of  troops  than  Major-General 
Schofield.  Uk.vhy  Loomis  Nki.son. 


MEN  WHO  CONTROL  MILLIONS. 

I.— A GROUP  OF  RAILROAD  PRESIDENTS. 

CHAUNCEY  M.  DEPEW. 

Who  does  not  know  of  Chauncey  Mitchell  De- 
pew ? Only  fifty-five  years  old,  he  has  for  twen- 
tv-five  years  steadily  refused  political  preferment 
which  lias  again  and  again  been  urged  upon  him, 
and  despite  this  abnegation  he  has  become  one 
of  the  foremost  figures  of  contemporaneous  his- 
tory. In  1865  he  was  appointed  and  confirmed 
United  States  Minister  to  Japan,  but  after  a 
mouth  of  deliberation  resigned  the  office.  Last 
year  he  was  the  choice  of  the  New  York  delega- 
tion to  the  Republican  National  Convention  as 
candidate  for  President,  but  refused  to  ailow  his 
name  to  be  pushed,  fearing  that  the  granger  vote 
would  defeat  the  party  if  a railroad  man  were 
nominated. 

Nevertheless  Mr.  Depew’s  life  has  been  full  of 
such  honors  ns  are  rarely  attained.  He  was 
born  in  Peekskill  in  1834,  graduated  at  Yale  Col- 
lege with  high  honors  in  1856,  and  was  admitted 
to  the  bar  in  1858,  having  studied  law  in  the  of- 
fice of  the  Hon.  William  Nelson.  His  early  and 
brilliant  political  career  was  the  result  of  his  ac- 
tive work  in  the  organization  of  the  Republican 
party,  of  which  he  has  been  a prominent  member 
ever  since  its  formation.  His  success  was  doubt- 
less due  to  the  same  gifts  of  keen,  accurate  judg- 
ment and  rare  eloquence  which  have  won  dis- 
tinction for  him  in  so  many  other  wavs.  His 
own  explanation  of  it  is  more  modest.  He  says 
it  is  because  he  is  always  at  work,  excepting  when 
he  is  asleep.  He  has  no  idle  moments,  and  only 
within  a short  time  has  he  found  it  necessary  to 
devote  one  hour  a day  to  physical  exercise. 

Unquestionably  he  must  have  had  himself  in 
mind  when  he  said  in  one  of  his  addresses : 
“There  is  not  at  this  hour  in  public  life  a single 
recognized  and  undisputed  leader  of  a great  party 
or  the  progenitor  of  accepted  ideas.  The  Con- 
gressional Record  is  a morass  of  crudity  and  words, 
whose  boundless  area  and  fathomless  depths 
none  have  the  courage  to  explore.  The  Wash- 
ingtons, Adamses,  nnd  Jays  of  the  first  period ; 
the  Hamiltons,  Jeffersons,  and  Madisons  of  the 
second ; the  Websters,  Clays,  and  Calhouns  of  the 
third ; and  the  Sewards,  Sumners,  Chases,  and 
Lincolns  of  the  fourth — have  no  successors  of 
equal  power  and  influence.  The  debates  of  to- 
day arc  unread,  but  the  utterances  of  these  states- 
men were  the  oracles  of  millions.  Has  the  talent 
which  made  these  men  eminent  died  out?  Oh 
no!  It  is  practising  law,  editing  newspapers, 
managing  manufactures,  mines,  and  commerce, 
building  railroads,  nnd  directing  transportation.” 

Early  in  life  Mr.  Depew  was  fortunate  enough 
to  win  the  friendship  and  entire  confidence  of 
Commodore  Vanderbilt.  It  proved  to  be  a step- 
ping-stone to  his  remarkable  business  career,  the 
result  of  which  is  that  he  now  manages  and  con- 
trols more  millions  of  capital  than  can  easily  be 
reckoned.  It  is,  in  fact,  impossible  to  say  how 
many. 

In  1866  he  was  appointed  attorney  for  thfc 


Harlem  Railroad.  In  1870  he  became  attorney 
for  the  New  York  Central  and  Hudson  River. 
Six  years  later  he  was  general  counsel  and  Vice- 
President  of  the  latter  company,  and  in  1885  lie 
became  its  President.  This  position  he  still 
holds.  In  1887  he  was  chosen  President  of  the 
West  Shore  road  as  well.  He  is  also  a director 
on  the  boards  of  more  tliau  half  a dozen  other 
roads. 

Of  the  many  other  positions  of  honor  which 
he  tills  it  is  only  possible  in  this  brief  sketch  to 
specify  a few.  He  is  regent  of  the  University 
of  the  State  of  New  York.  He  has  been  four 
times  elected  president  of  the  Union  League 
Club,  and  has  been  for  many  yeurs  president  of 
the  Yale  Alumni  Association.  He  was  made 
LL.D.  by  Yale  in  1887.  He  is  a member  of  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  a trustee  of  St.  Luke’s 
Hospital  and  of  numerous  charitable  institutions, 
a director  in  the  Equitable  Life-assurance  Com- 
phny,  the  Union  Trust  Company,  and  the  West- 
ern Union  Telegraph  Company. 

It  is  not  easy  to  describe  adequately  a man 
who  must  of  necessity  be  so  many-sided  and 
brilliant  as  he  who  has  done  so  much.  Some 
of  his  leading  characteristics,  however,  are  in- 
dicative of  the  secret  of  his  success.  He  is  ex- 
ceedingly quick,  never  seeming  to  hesitate  in 
judgment,  and  always  ready  in  argument  or  rep- 
artee. He  is  eminently  judicial,  seeing  all  sides 
of  a question  at  once,  and  selecting  the  right 
side  with  a promptness  that  indicates  intuitive 
wisdom.  He  is  unusually  cultured,  having  been 
a great  reader  of  books  and  men,  and  rarely  for- 
getting what  he  has  once  learned.  He  is  genial, 
urbane,  aild  large-hearted,  seldom  failing  to  win 
the  warm  regard  of  any  person  who  comes  in 
contact  with  him,  and  is  always  ready  to  do  a 
kindness  for  a friend  or  a stranger.  He  is  a 
man  of  inflexible  principles,  and  has  never  been 
known  to  sacrifice  what  he  considers  right  to  any 
rule  of  expediency. 

In  addition  to  all  this,  Mr.  Depew  has  the  gift 
of  personal  magnetism  that  serves  him  equally 
well  on  the  “stump,”  the  rostrum,  at  the  dinner 
table,  or  in  the  parlor.  Socially  he  is  a favorite 
everywhere,  and  lie  finds  ample  time  for  the 
claims  of  society,  as  of  everything  else  that  suits 
his  catholic  taste.  As  he  is  never  idle,  so  he  is 
never  hurried,  and  no  reasonable  demand  on  his 
time  or  attention  is  ever  slighted. 

It  is  perhaps  in  the  capacity  of  orator  that  Mr. 
Depew  will  be  longest  remembered,  and  his  ora- 
tory must  be  heard  to  be  appreciated.  He  is 
easy  in  manner,  forceful  in  argument,  and  brill- 
iantly witty.  He  has  been  for  many  years  a fa- 
vorite speaker  on  all  public  occasions  in  New 
York — perhaps  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  the  fa- 
vorite speaker. 

It  would  be  too  much  to  descrilte  such  a man 
as  being  domestic  in  habit  or  taste,  but  any  one 
who  has  seen  Mr.  Depew  in  his  own  home  will 
appreciate  that  his  greatest  happiness  seems  to 
be  found  in  his  own  family.  He  married  in 
1871  Miss  Elise  Hegeman,  and  their  only  child, 
a son,  is  Mr.  Depew’s  greatest  pride. 

GEORGE  B.  ROBERTS. 

“ The  service  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  is 
a clear  civil  service,”  said  Mr.  George  B.  Roberts, 
the  other  day.  “Under  our  rules  no  man  has 
any  question  as  to  retaining  his  position  so  long 
as  he  is  capable  and  properly  performs  the  duties 
required  of  him,  nor  need  lie  fear  that  he  will  be 
overlooked  whenever  an  opportunity  for  promo- 
tion occurs.  And  I do  not  believe  there  is  a man 
in  the  service  who  has  not  a feeling  of  intense 
pride  in  its  excellence.” 

No  lietter  example  of  the  truth  of  these  words 
could  be  found  than  the  career  of  the  man  who 
spoke  them.  Nearly  all  his  active  business  life 
has  been  devoted  to  the  interests  of  the  great 
railroad,  from  the  time  when,  in  the  spring  of 
1851,  he  secured  a place  as  rod-man  in  the  party 
surveying  the  Alleghany  Mountain  division  of  the 
road  to  the  present  time,  when  he  has  been  for 
just  nine  years  its  President. 

Mr.  Roberts  does  not  at  first  sight  impress  the 
careless  observer  as  a man  of  sufficient  force  or 
ability  to  have  had  such  a career  as  he  has  had. 
Modest  and  very  quiet  in  his  manner,  he  seems 
almost  too  deliberative  and  calm  to  hnve  ever 
accomplished  what  he  has  done.  It  is  only  neces- 
sary, however,  to  talk  with  him  for  a few  minutes 
to  see  that  his  deliberation  is  never  likely  to  be 
hesitation,  and  that  his  calm  is  that  of  great 
strength  and  force.  Above  all,  there  seems  to 
be  a perfect  balance  of  powers  in  his  mental 
make-up,  wherein  no  quality  seems  to  be  con- 
spicuously developed  above  others,  but  all  are  of 
extraordinary  clearness,  precision,  and  force.  His 
picture  gives  no  hint  of  the  greatness  of  the  man, 
but  his  quiet,  easy  conversation  betrays  it  all. 

He  is  born  of  a family  originally  Welsh,  but 
for  more  than  two  hundred  years  resident  in 
Montgomery  County,  Pennsylvania.  Thither  his 
forefather,  the  then  head  of  the  house,  went  in 
November,  1683,  and  bought  the  property  which 
has  been  the  Roberts  homestead  ever  since.  No 
deeds  to  this  land  have  ever  been  made  out  since 
the  original  ones  in  the  seventeenth  century,  and 
the  room  in  which  Mr.  Roberts  was  born  on  June 
15,  1833,  was  the  same  one  in  which  all  the  chil- 
dren of  the  house  have  been  born  since  that  early 
date.  The  old  house  is  his  homestead  now,  where 
he  spends  the  most  of  the  year  with  his  family. 
It  will  descend  doubtless  to  one  of  his  children. 
He  has  a wife  and  six  children,  four  of  whom  are 

He  was  educated  in  the  Troy  Polytechnic  In- 
stitute, and  graduated  from  there  in  1850.  Being 
yet  a mere  boy,  however,  and  ambitious  for  a 
thorough  training  in  his  chosen  profession  of  en- 
gineering, he  returned  to  the  school  for  a post- 
graduate course,  and  remained  there  till  the  fol- 
lowing year. 

Beginning,  as  was  said,  as  a rod-man,  his  pro- 
motion in  the  engineering  corps  was  rapid,  and 
for  a few  years  lie  remained  with  the  Pennsyl- 


vania, actively  engaged  in  the  work  of  originul 
construction,  which  that  company  was  then  push- 
ing so  energetically.  He  then  went  with  the  Phila- 
delphia and  Erie  for  a time,  and  then  with  other 
roads  both  in  and  out  of  the  “ system”  now  dom- 
inated by  the  great  corporation  of  which  he  is 
the  head. 

His  conspicuous  ability  was  marked  by  Mr.  .1. 
Edgar  Thomson,  then  President  of  the  Pennsvl. 
vauia,  and  in  a few  years  Mr.  Roberts  was  induced 
to  return  to  that  company,  where  lie  has  remained 
ever  since.  Mr.  Thomson  employed  him  actively 
in  the  management  of  the  company,  and  when 
Colonel  Thomas  Scott,  then  Vice-President  of  the 
company,  was  called  to  Washington  in  1862  to 
become  Assistant  Secretary  of  War,  Mr.  Thomson 
appointed  Mr.  Roberts  his  own  assistant.  In  May, 
186!*,  he  became  fourth  Vice-President ; in  March, 
1873,  second  Vice-President;  and  in  June,  1874, 
on  the  death  of  Mr.  Thomson  and  the  accession 
of  Colonel  Scott  to  the  Presidency,  Mr.  Roberts 
was  elected  first  Vice-President  Only  one  step 
in  the  service  remained,  und  this  was  taken  ill 
June,  1880,  when  the  rod-man  of  twenty-nine 
years  before  became  the  President  of  the  road. 

Steady  promotion  in  such  strides  as  these  was 
not  to  be  won  by  engineering  ability  alone,  and 
Mr.  Roberts  was  early  marked,  not  only  for  his 
executive  gifts  in  management,  but  for  Ids  diplo- 
matic powers.  Under  the  administration  of  Mr. 
Thomson  the  policy  of  the  company  was  directed 
toward  securing  a control  of  the  various  minor 
roads  which  now  make  up  the  “ system  ” l>v 
which  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  dominates  the 
transportation  business  in  its  own  territory.  The 
securing  of  this  called  for  much  careful  negotia- 
tion, and  in  this  Mr.  Roberts  distinguished  him- 
self by  almost  invariable  success. 

He  says  of  himself  that  almost  his  whole  life, 
outside  of  his  home,  has  been  given  to  the  man- 
aging and  construction  of  railroads.  He  has  lit- 
tle taste  for  society,  and  is  not  at  all  a club  man. 
“I  have  joined  two  or  three  clubs,”  lie  said, 
“which  I believe  I have  never  visited  once.”  He 
is  a member  of  an  EpiscopalT'iiureh,  though  he 
was  born  in  the  Society  of  Friends,  but  in  church 
matters  he  has  never  allowed  himself  to  be  made 
a prominent  figure.  Neither  has  he  permitted 
the  use  of  his  name  in  business  enterprises  out- 
side of  railroading — such  as  insurance  companies, 
banks,  and  the  like.  He  is  President  of  several 
of  the  larger  companies  whose  roads  are  com- 
prised in  the  Pennsylvania  system,  nnd  a director 
in  nearly  all  of  the  minor  ones,  but  in  no  other 
business  enterprises.  He  is,  however,  a trustee 
of  the  estate  of  Mr.  Thomson,  which  was  all  left 
to  charitable  purposes  after  the  death  of  his  wid- 
ow. He  is  also  one  of  the  managers  of  the  Burd 
Orphan  Asylum. 

Personally,  Mr.  Roberts  is  not  a man  of  colossal 
fortune,  though  he  is  sufficiently  rich.  The  many 
millions  lie  controls  are  not  his  own.  He  is  young 
in  appearance  considering  his  real  age,  and  seems 
likely  to  contiuue  in  active  business  for  a score 
of  years  more. 

AUSTIN  CORBIN. 

If  it  were  necessary  to  indicate  by  a single 
word  the  secret  of  the  success  of  the  King  of 
Long  Island,  as  Austin  Corbin  is  sometimes  called, 
the  beat  word  to  use  would  be  aggressiveness. 
Like  certain  men  in  the  prize-ring  who  force  ev- 
ery antagonist  into  defensive  warfare,  so  Mr.  Cor- 
bin seems  always  to.be  getting  after  the  other 
man  so  vigorously  that  the  other  man  has  no  op- 
portunity to  get  after  him.  It  is  this  qualifica- 
tion perhaps  more  than  any  other  which  has 
changed  the  young  man,  who  in  1847  gratified  his 
ambition  by  publishing  a novel,  to  the  railroad 
magnate  and  banker  of  to-day,  who  has  a hundred 
interests  of  many  diverse  kinds,  and  who  controls, 
aside  from  his  own  great  fortuue,  the  invested 
millions  of  other  owners. 

Mr.  Corbin  was  born  in  Newport,  Rhode  Island, 
on  July  11,  1827.  He  studied  law  with  Chief- 
Justice  Cushing  of  New  Hampshire  and  Govern- 
or Metcalf  of  Rhode  Island,  and  finished  the 
course  at  the  Harvard  Law  School,  where  he  re- 
ceived his  degree  in  1849.  He  practised  awhile 
at  home,  but  in  1851  he  removed  to  Davenport, 
Iowa,  where  he  remained  until  1865.  lie  was 
successful  as  a lawyer,  but  did  not  practise  long. 
In  1854  he  became  a partner  in  the  banking  firm 
of  Macklot  k Corbin,  which  was  the  only  con- 
cern of  the  kind  in  Davenport  which  did  not 
suspend  payment  in  the  financial  panic  of  1857. 
With  the  prestige  thus  earned,  Mr.  Corbin  was 
enabled  to  organize  the  first  national  bank  which 
began  business  under  the  National  Currency  Act 
of  1863.  One  result  of  the  successful  operation 
of  that  bank  was  that  Mr.  Corbin  wus  enabled  in 
1865  to  come  to  New  York  with  a handsome 
fortune.  His  coming,  however,  was  only  a step 
in  his  career.  He  founded  the  Corbin  Banking 
Company,  and  with  that  as  a means  he  has  ac- 
quired interest  after  interest,  until  to-dav  he  is 
fairly  to  be  culled  one  of  the  leading  men  in  rail- 
road and  various  other  matters. 

The  development  of  Coney  Island  into  a great 
fashionable  summer  resort  first  brought  him  into 
general  prominence.  For  many  years  that  famous 
beach  had  been  given  over  to  the  lowest  and  most 
depraved  characters.  Its  condition  was  such  that 
scarcely  any  one  dared  to  remain  within  its  bor- 
ders after  nightfall.  Its  western  half  was  a pan- 
demonium,|its  eastern  a dreary  waste.  In  1873, 
Mr.  Corbin,  while  spending  a week  in  the  neigh- 
borhood, saw  and  appreciated  the  remarkable 
natural  advantages  of  the  place  as  a summer 
resort.  In  the  following  three  years  he  had  suc- 
ceeded in  purchasing  a large  portion  of  the  island. 
In  1878  he  o|>ened  both  a new  railway  system 
from  New  York  to  his  properly  and  a great  hotel 
on  its  ocean  front. 

Both  road  and  hotel  sprang  into  instant  popu- 
larity, and  rewarded  their  founder  and  his  associ- 
ates to  a degree  that  was  almost  unparalleled. 
Subsequent  improvements  still  further  increase*! 
the  popularity  and  pecuniary  value  of  Manhattan 
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amalgamated  into  one 
system.  This  was  so  ably 
managed  as  to  become 
remunerative  to  its  own- 
ers and  a source  of  pros- 
perity to  the  entire  isl- 
and. The  other  scheme 
was  equally  prosperous. 
Babylon,  Patchogue, 
Shelter  Island,  and  the 
smaller  communities  be- 
came thriving  towns, w ith 
an  increase  in  wealth 
and  population  such  as 
had  never  been  dreamed 
of  by  its  former  citizens. 
So  rapid  has  been  the 
development  of  Long  Isl- 
and under  the  Corbin 
regime  that  it  has  been 
found  necessary  to  estab- 
lish new'  ferries  and  oth- 
er lines  of  communica- 
tion between  it  and  its 
neighbors.  Beyond  this 
it  is  now  proposed  to  con- 
nect it  at  the  Brooklyn 
end  with  tunnels  and 
bridges  between  that  city 
on  the  one  side  and  New 
York  and  Jersey  City  on 
the  other. 

Mr.  Corbin’s  latest 
public  achievement  was 
the  rehabilitation  of  the 
great  Reading  Railroad 
of  Pennsylvania.  This 
had  been  bankrupt  so 
long  that  its  condition 
seemed  hopeless.  Under 
his  presidency  it  has 
steadily  risen,  and  now 


Beach,  until  it  became, 
us  it  has  since  remained, 
one  of  the  best  paying 
properties  of  its  class 
upon  the  American  coast. 

Immediately  following 
his  success  with  Coney 
Island,  Mr. Corbin  turned 
his  attention  to  Long 
Island  and  the  Long  Isl- 
and railroads.  This  great 
territory,  despite  its  won- 
derful beauty  and  health- 
fulness, its  proximity  to 
New  York,  and  its  natu- 
ral availability  to  be  the 
home  of  a great  popula- 
tion, had  been  so  over- 
looked and  neglected  as 
to  bo  practically  a terra 
incognita  to  the  outside 
world.  Its  roads  were 
disgraceful,  and  its  rail- 
ways a laughing-stock 
to  the  general  public  and 
a burden  to  its  people. 
Mr.  Corbin  secured  con- 
trol of  the  railroads  on 
the  one  side,  taking  the 
position  of  President, and 
on  the  other  organized 
a vast  scheme  whereby 
the  island  was  to  be  de- 
veloped into  a territory  of 
homes,  hotels,  and  clubs. 
Both  ventures  proved 
more  than  successful. 
The  railways,  which  for 
years  had  done  nothing 
but  oscillate  between 
bankruptcy  and  insol- 
vency proceedings,  were 
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seems  to  be  upproaching 
the  prosperity  which 
once  marked  its  career. 

Personally,  Mr.  Corbin 
is  remarkably  well  pre- 
served, the  gray  in  his 
hair  and  beard  being  the 
oidy  visible  indication  of 
his  years.  He  is  large, 
athletic,  and  active,  mov- 
ing like  a man  of  thirty. 
Prompt  and  decisive,  he 
is  somewhat  arbitrary  in 
his  government,  but  em- 
inently just  in  his  treat- 
ment of  his  armies  of 
employes.  Impetuous 
and  somewhat  brusque 
in  his  manner,  he  has  the 
faculty  of  winning  not 
only  loyally,  but  esteem, 
from  those  who  come  in 
close  contact  with  him, 
and  he  earns  respect  by 
the  jealous  pride  with 
which  lie  regards  his 
commercial  honor. 

He  was  married  in 
1 853  to  Miss  Hannah  M. 
Wheeler,  and  has  had 
several  children.  His  old- 
est daughter  married  M. 
Champollion,  a grandson 
of  the  famous  Egyptolo- 
gist. Two younger daugh- 
ters have  been  prominent 
in  society  here.  His  city 
and  country  residences 
are  both  hospitably  open 
to  a multitude  of  friends, 
and  Mr.  Corbin,  as  a host, 
appears  at  his  very  best. 


THE  FINANCIAL  OUTLOOK. 

Thk  money  market  has  remained  easy  during 
the  past  week,  aud  for  a couple  of  days  demand 
loans  have  been  even  easier  thnn  they  were,  with 
3 per  cent,  a full  rate;  aud  this  although  three 
millions  of  gold  were  shipped  to  Paris  on  Satur- 
day, and  the  Treasury  has  steadily  withdrawn 
money  from  circulation.  The  bank  statement  of 
Saturday  showed  a small  gain  in  surplus  reserve, 
due  to  repayment  of  loans,  as  was  the  case  the 
previous  week.  The  domestic  exchanges  were, 
on  the  whole,  favorable  to  this  city.  The  mone- 
tary position  is  therefore  unchanged  on  the  sur- 
face, and  the  stillness  of  a midsummer  market 
tends  to  make  people  careless  about  the  inevita- 
ble demands  which  will  come  with  the  active 
moving  of  the  crops.  The  reports  from  the  lat- 
ter are  at  least  as  favorable  as  they  were  a week 
ago,  and  European  advices  confirm  the  belief  that 
a good  export  trade  awaits  us.  In  fact  specula- 
tive orders  for  grain  have  already  arrived  from 
Europe,  showing  confidence  in  a coming  export 
demand — orders  which  are  quite  likely  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  similar  orders  for  railroad  stocks,  which 
should  benefit  by  the  anticipated  movement.  The 
stock-market  is  the  natural  place  for  such  or- 
ders, and  will  probably  vindicate  itself  in  this  re- 
spect when  activity  sets  in  again. 

The  reports  of  trade  generally  show  no  falling 
off,  and  certainly  no  abatement  of  the  very  gen 
eral  belief  that  the  second  half  of  the  year  will 
be  busy  and  prosperous.  The  iron  trade  seems  to 
be  distinctly  better,  and  the  coal  trade  is  improv- 
ing. Railroad  traffic  in  most  cases  repeats  the 
story  of  increased  gross  earnings,  though  the 
Chicago  and  Northwestern  for  June,  and  the  St. 
Paul  road  for  the  expired  portion  of  Jtdy,  show 
a falling  off.  The  net  results  in  these  cases,  how- 
ever, very  easily  show  an  increase,  and  are,  we 
believe,  expected  to  do  so.  The  losses  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  by  the  June  floods  are 
now  valued  and  charged  off,  and  the  company’s 
business  at  present  is  declared  to  be  greater  than 
before  the  Johnstown  disaster,  while  it  is  already 
assumed  that  the  October  dividend  will  be  paid 
as  usual,  any  deficiency  being  taken  out  of  the 
surplus  account.  And  in  this  connection  it  is 
satisfactory  to  know  that  the  great  steel  works 
at  Johnstown  are  again  employed  to  their  full 
capacity,  so  energetic  has  been  the  work  of  res- 
toration and  so  favorable  the  conditions  of  the 
trade. 

The  detailed  information  as  to  the  course  of 
affairs  in  the  various  branches  of  trade  and  in- 
dustry is  so  voluminous  that  it  is  fortunate  there 
is  a summary  method  of  forming  some  conclusions 
on  the  subject.  At  present  the  railroad  move- 
ment is  the  readiest  means  of  measurement,  nnd 
it  would  have  a greater  value  than  it  has  if  ton- 
nage were  reported  as  fully  as  gross  earnings. 
Combining  tonnage  and  receipts  as  well  as  the 
various  reports  permit,  we  get  the  best  indication 
now  attainable  of  the  course  of  trade — better  than 
that  afforded  by  the  statements  of  bank  clearings, 
useful  as  those  are,  because  the  movement  at  bank 
includes  a large  and  uncertain  amount  of  purely 
speculative  transactions,  in  which  one  piece  of 
property  figures  mauy  times,  which  is  not  the  case 
with  the  actual  transportation  of  property.  And 
it  will,  we  think,  be  conceded  that  the  current 
railroad  returns  attest  a satisfactory  degree  of 
activity  in  legitimate  trade,  particularly  when  the 
season  of  the  year  is  taken  into  account. 

The  discussion  of  such  points  is,  of  course, 
carried  on  more  actively  in  the  stock-market  than 
elsewhere,  because  the  business  of  that  market 
is  with  securities  which  are  constantly  open  to 
their  influence,  and  are  designed  for  lasting  use 
as  investments,  not  for  consumption  as  commodi- 
ties. The  business  in  stocks  may  be  dull,  as  it 
has  been  for  some  time,  but  discussion  about 
them,  as  they  are  affected  by  events  more  or  less 
closely  related  to  them,  is  unceasing,  and  contin- 
ually influences  selling  and  buying.  The  net  re- 
sult on  prices  for  the  past  week  is  slight;  Atch- 
ison is  down  about  2 per  cent.,  and  has  depressed 
Missouri  Pacific  half  as  much;  Western  and 
Northwestern  stocks  are  rather  firmer,  St.  Paul 
gaining  a full  point ; most  other  stocks  are  steady, 
and  Reading  and  Lackawanna,  the  most  active  of 
the  coal  railroads,  are  down  a trifle  more  than  1 
per  cent.  At  the  same  time  the  open  speculation 
for  a decline,  carried  on  by  means  of  borrowed 
stocks,  seems  at  least  as  large  as  it  was  a week 
ago.  But  no  progress  has  been  made  in  the 
threatened  disintegration  of  railroad  associations, 
while  there  is  evidence  that  the  Chicago  and  Altou 
road,  though  it  remains  outside  of  the  Inter-State 
Association,  is  maintaining  rates  firmly. 

Stocks  were  depressed  for  a time  this  morning 
by  the  failure  of  a large  dry-goods  house,  long 
established  in  Philadelphia  and  New  York,  but 
the  conclusion  was  soon  arrived  at  that  the  fail- 
ure was  due  to  causes  peculiar  to  the  house,  aud 
not  to  general  conditions  of  business. 

The  low  reserves  of  the  New  York  banks  natu- 
rally lead,  in  view  of  the  coming  season  of  active 
trade,  to  a consideration  of  the  Treasury  surplus, 
which  is  again  larger  this  week.  So  long  as  this 
surplus  exists,  the  Treasury  is  the  Rome  to  which 
all  roads  lead.  Secretary  Windom  is  quoted  as 
saying  that  forty-three  millions  of  this  surplus 
are  already  in  the  hands  of  the  people,  the  gov- 
ernment deposits  in  national  banks  reaching  that 
sum.  They  are  and  they  are  not.  These  deposits 
are  only  a loan,  terminable  at  the  option  of  lend- 
er or  borrower,  and  thus  they  differ  greatly  from 
money  actually  paid  out  by  the  Treasury  for  its 
expenditures  or  for  bonds  purchased.  The  Trea-  , 
sury  deposits  mitigate  the  injury  done  to  trade  by 
the  surplus,  but  they  do  not  take  the  place  of  a 
final  liquidation  of  the  surplus.  What  is  needed 
is  that  the  available  balance  should  be  distributed 
by  purchase  of  bonds,  until  the  day  arrives,  should 
we  live  to  see  it,  when  Congress  has  cut  down 
the  government’s  income  to  match  its  expenses. 

II.  J.  Macdonald. 

New  York,  Thursday  evening,  July  25,  iaS9. 


AMONG  ERRORS  RUINOUS  TO  BEALTll 
One  of  the  most  mischievous  and  most  common  ia 
the  indiscriminate  and  too  frequent  use  of  purgatiy 
Such  medicines,  if  well  chosen  and  seasonably 
sorted  to,  are  certainly  useful,  but  many  persons  *1^1 
the  worst,  fly  from  one  to  the  other,  aud  employ  them 
when  there  is  no  occasion,  or  their  utility  has  cease,? 
To  establish  on  a permanent  basis  a regular  condition 
of  the  bowels,  the  finest  alterative  is  IIo*tettCr’ 
Stomach  Bitters.  It  is  botanic  in  origin,  and  a safe 
succedaneum  for  those  objectionable  drugs,  calomel 
aud  blue  pill;  it  does  not  gripe  or  drench  the  bowels 
like  the  ordinary  evacuents,  and  it  not  only  reforms 
irregularity  of  the  habit  of  body,  but  remedies  tl,e 
disorder  and  inactivity  of  the  liver  and  stomach,  which 
usually  accompany  that  condition.  Rheumatism 
kidney  trouble,  malarial  complaint,  and  nervousness 
urc  removed  by  the  Bitters.—  [Adp.] 


STOP-OFF 

AT  CRESSON  SPRINGS  ON  PENNSYLVANIA 
RAILROAD  TICKET. 


Thk  Passenger  Department  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad  Company  announces  that  passengers 
bolding  first-class  limited  tickets  of  any  descrip- 
tion will  be  allowed  to  stop  over  at  Cresson 
Springs,  during  the  season,  as  long  as  desired  up 
to  October  31st. 

In  order  to  avail  themselves  of  this  privilege 
passengers  should  notify  the  train  conductor *of 
their  intention  to  break  the  journey  at  Cresson 
and  immediately  upon  arrival  should  deposit 
their  tickets  with  the  company’s  agent  at  Cresson. 

This  concession  is  greatly  appreciated  bv 
through  passengers,  as  it  enables  them  to  become 
acquainted  with  one  of  the  most  delightful 
mountain  resorts  in  the  country.  All  through 
passenger  trains,  including  the  celebrated  New 
York  and  Chicago  Limited  Express,  stop  at 
Cresson  during  the  season. — [Adv.\ 


HALF- ItATE  EXCURSIONS. 

Thk  Chicago  & North-Western  Railway  offers 
exceptional  opportunities  for  au  inspection  of 
the  cheap  lands  and  growing  business  centres  of 
Iowa,  Minnesota,  Nebraska,  Wyomiug,  North  aud 
South  Dakota,  Colorado,  and  the  far  West  and 
Northwest,  by  a series  of  Harvest  Excursions, 
for  which  tickets  will  be  sold  at  half  rates,  or 
one  fare  for  the  round  trip.  Excursions  leave 
Chicago,  August  6th  and  20th,  September  10th 
and  24th,  and  October  8th.  For  full  particulars 
address  E.  P.  Wilson,  General  Passenger  Agent 
Chicago  k North-Western  Railway,  Chicago, 
Illinois. — [Adv.] 


FLOOD  SCENERY  ON  THE  PENN- 
SYLVANIA RAILROAD. 

A nkw  interest  is  added  to  the  scenic  attrac- 
tions of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  since  the 
great  flood.  The  line  follows  the  track  of  the 
flood  in  both  the  Juniata  and  Coneiuaugh  valleys, 
and  the  full  effect  of  the  devastation  is  seen 
from  the  passing  train.  The  New  York  and 
Chicago  Limited  leaving  New  York  at  9 a.m.,  the 
Western  Express  at  6:30  i\m.,  and  the  Pacific 
Express  at  8 p.m.,  all  afford  a daylight  ride 
through  this  region. — [Ai/r.] 

A leading  New  York  physician  says:  “I  have  used 
Nicholson's  Liquid  Bread  with  es|«-cially  good  results 
iu  a number  of  cases  of  extreme  nervous  prostra- 
tion.-”— [Adv.] 


When  baby  was  sick,  we  gave  her  Custorin, 

When  she  was  a Child,  she  cried  for  Castoria, 
When  she  became  Miss,  she  clung  to  Custom. 
When  she  hud  Children,  she  gave  them  Custom.— 

= ^ Iddr.] 


ADVICE  TO  MOTHERS. 

Mas.  Winslow’s  Soothing  Svkdi*  should  always  !>e 
used  for  children  teething.  It  soothes  the  child, soft- 
ens the  gums,  allays  ail  pain,  cures  wind  colic,  and  is 
the  best  remedy  for  diarrhoea.  25c.  a bottle.— [A  d».J 


•‘BROWN’S  HOUSEHOLD  PANACEA,” 

Tuk  Gkkat  Pain  Kklirveu, 

For  Internal  and  External  Pains,  Rheumatism.  Pain  in 
Stomach,  Bowels, orSide,  Colic,  I>iarrhcea,ColdB,Spruine, 
Burns, Scalds, Cramps, and  Bruises, 25c. a bottle. -[.Ids.] 


CORNELL’S  BENZOIN  COSMETIC  SOAP 
Keeps  the  skin  soft,  white,  and  beulllifnl.  25  cent*. 
All  Druggists,  or  P.  O Box  2148,  New  York.-[.fde.] 


$1,000,000  worth  Monuments  at  cost.  N.  Y.  and 
Mass.  Granite  Works.  W.  Robinson,  1140  Broadway, 
New  York.—  [Ado.] 


Moth  tits  give  Angostura  Bitters  to  their  children 
to  stop  colic  aud  looseness  of  the  bowels.— [Adv.] 


The  Best  Worm  Lozenges  for  Children  are  Brown  e 
Vermifuge  Comfits,  25c.  a box. — [.l do.] 


Thousands  have  been  relieved  of  indigestion  and 
loss  ot  appetite  by  a single  bottle  of  Aver’s  SniKipa- 
rilla.  Tlie  use  of  this  medicine,  l>y  giving  tone  and 
strength  to  the  assimilative  organs,  lias  made  in- 
numerable cures  of  chronic  dyspepsia.  Price  $1. 
Worth  $5  a bottle.—  lAde.] 
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"TUB  COMFORTABLE  HOME  WITH  HIGH-PEAKED  ROOF,  PARTLY  THATCHED  AND  PARTLY  SHINGLED.” 

AN  IDYL  OF  THE  EAST  SIDE.* 

BY  THOMAS  A.  JANVIER. 


IN  the  matter  of  raising  canary-birds — at  once  strong  of  body 
and  of  note,  tamed  to  associate  with  humanity  on  rarely 
friendly  terms,  and  taught  to  sing  with  a sweetness  nothing 
short  of  heavenly— Andreas  Stoffel  was  second  to  none.  And 
this  was  not  by  any  means  surprising,  for  he  had  been  born  (and 
for  its  saintly  patron  had  been  christened)  close  by  the  small  old 
town  of  Andreasberg,  that  stands  barely  within  the  verge  of  the 
Black  Forest,  on  the  southern  declivity  of  the  liar/. — and  that, 
while  famous  for  its  mines,  is  renowned  above  all  other  cities  for 
the  excellence  of  the  bird  songsters  which  there  and  thereabouts 
are  raised. 

Canary-birds  had  been  the  close  companions  of  this  good  An- 
dreas through  all  the  fifty  years  of  his  lifetime.  They  had  sung 
their  sweet  song  of  rejoicing  at  his  birth— when  the  storks  had 
brought  him  one  day,  while  his  father  was  far  underground  at  work 
in  the  mines,  and  was  vastly  well  pleased,  when  he  came  home  all 
grimy  at  night,  to  find  what  a brave  boy  God  had  sent  him  by  these 
winged  messengers.  They  had  sung  over  his  cradle  as  his  mother, 
knitting,  rocked  it  in  the  midst  of  the  long  patch  of  sunlight  that 
came  through  the  low  wide  window  of  the  Baucrnhaua — the  com- 
fortable home  with  high-peaked  roof,  partly  thatched  and  partly 
shingled,  and  with  great  drooping  eaves,  that  was  nooked  snugly 
on  the  warm  southern  slope  of  the  Andreasberg  beside  a little 
stream.  They  had  sung  him  awake  many  and  many  a bright 
summer  morning ; and  one  of  his  tenderest  memories  of  the  time 
when  he  was  a very  little  boy — and  was  put  to  bed,  as  little  boys 
should  be,  at  sundown— was  of  their  faint,  irregular,  sleepy-headed 
chirpings  and  twitterings  as  they  settled  themselves  to  slumber  on 
their  perches  for  the  night. 

And  when  the  time  came  that  Andreas,  grown  to  man’s  estate, 
being  one-and-twenty  years  old,  but  not  to  man’s  strength,  for  he 
was  small  of  stature  and  frail,  was  left  lonely  in  the  world— 
the  good  father  killed  by  a rock-fall  in  the  mines,  and  the  dear 
mother  thereafter  pining  away  from  earth,  and  so  to  the  heaven 
that  gave  her  husband  back  to  her— it  was  his  house-mates  the 
birds  who  did  their  best  to  cheer  him  with  their  songs.  And  pre- 
sently, as  it  seemed  to  him,  these  songs  began  to  tell  of  new  hap- 
piness in  a new  home  far  away  across  the  mountains  and  beyond 
the  sea  — in  that  distant  America  where  already  his  father’s 
brother  dwelt,  and  whereof  he  had  heard  wonderful  stories  of 
splendors  and  of  riches  incalculable  all  his  life  long.  Indeed,  the 
adventurous  uncle  had  prospered  amazingly  in  the  twenty  years  of 
his  American  exile,  rising  in  due  course  from  the  position  of  a 
young  man  of  most  promiscuous  all  work  in  a delicatessen  shop 
in  New  York,  to  the  position  of  owner  of  the  business,  shop  and 
all.  To  go  to  a land  where  such  things  as  this  were  possible  seemed 
to  Andreas  most  wise  ; and  to  be  near  his  uncle,  and  the  aunt  and 
cousins  whom  he  had  never  seen,  his  sole  remaining  kin,  held  out 
to  him  a pleasant  promise  of  cheer  and  comfort  in  his  loneliness. 

But,  in  very  truth,  the  sweet  burden  of  the  song  of  his  birds  was 
not  born  of  thoughts  of  mere  commonplace  family  affection  and 
commonplace  worldly  wealth.  Far  more  precious  than  these  was 
the  motive  of  the  music  that  Andreas  listened  to  and  understood, 
and  yet  scarcely  w.ould  acknowledge,  even  to  himself ; for.  in 
America  it  was  that  Christine  now  had  her  home — and  that  which 
set  his  heartstrings  a-thrilling,  as  he  listened  to  the  song  of  his 
birds,  was  the  deep,  pure  melody  of  love. 

They  had  been  children  together,  he  and  Christine,  their  homes 
side  by  side  on  the  flanks  of  the  Andreasberg;  and  when,  three 

• « A Romance  of  Tompkins  Square,"  the  first  of  a series  of  stories  of 
the  East  Side  of  New  York,  by  Thomas  A.  Janvier,  appeared  In  No.  1687 
of  Haspbr's  Wkkri.t. 
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years  before,  she  had  gone  with  her  father  and  her  mother  on 
the  long  journey  westward,  the  heart  of  Andreas  Stoffel  had  gone 
with  her,  and  only  his  body  was  left  behind  among  the  mountains 
of  the  Harz.  And  Christine  had  dulled  to  him  a little  the  keen 
edge  of  the  sorrow  of  their  parting  by  admitting  that  she  left  her 
own  heart  in  the  place  of  the  heart  that  she  bore  away. 

More  than  once  had  the  rich  uncle,  owner  of  the  delicatessen 
6hop  in  New  York,  written  to  urge  that  his  nephew — whose  frailty 
of  body  made  him  unfit  to  enter  upon  the  hard  life  of  a worker  in 
the  mines — should  come  to  America;  and  with  his  large  know- 
ledge of  affairs  the  uncle  had  explained  that  the  best  bill  of  ex- 
change in  which  money  could  be  carried  from  Andreasberg  to 
New  York  was  canary-birds,  that  could  be  bought  for  compara- 
tively little  in  the  German  town,  and  that  would  be  worth  in  the 
American  city  a very  great  sum.  And  now  on  this  shrewd  advice 
Andreas  acted.  The  dear  old  bauernhaus  was  sold,  and  its  fur- 
nishing with  it;  and  all  the  money  thus  gained,  together  with  the 
greater  sum  that,  little  by  little,  his  father  had  added  to  the  store 
in  the  old  leather  bag  (saving  only  what  the  journey  would  cost) 
was  spent  in  buying  the  finest  canary-birds  which  money  could 
buy ; so  that  for  a long  while  after  that  time  Andreasberg  was 
desolate,  for  all  of  its  sweetest  singers  were  gone. 

Thus  it  fell  out  that  even  in  the  time  of  his  long  journey  his 
birds  still  sang  to  him ; and  his  fellow-travellers  by  land  and  sea 
regarded  curiously  this  slim  pale  youth,  who  shyly  kept  apart 
from  human  converse  and  communed  with  his  companions  the 
birds.  And  so  lovingly  well  did  Andreas  care  for  his  little  fea- 
thered friends  that  not  one  died  throughout  the  whole  long  pas- 
sage; and  as  the  ship  came  up  the  beautiful  bay  of  New  York 
on  a sunny  May  morning,  while  Andreas  stood  on  the  deck  with 
his  cages  about  him,  very  blithely  and  sweetly  did  the  birds  sing 
their  hopeful  song  of  greeting  to  the  New  World. 

But  it  was  a false  song  of  hope,  after  all.  Hearts  were  fickle 
thirty  years  ago,  even  as  hearts  are  fickle  to-dav ; and  the  first 
news  that  Andreas  heard  when  he  was  come  to  his  uncle’s  home 
(a  very  fine  home,  over  a very  fine  shop,  indeed)  was  that  Chris- 
tine had  been  a twelvemonth  married — in  very  complete  forget- 
fulness of  all  her  fine  words  about  the  heart  left  behind  her,  and 
of  all  her  fine  promises  that  she  would  be  true. 

That  there  be  such  things  as  broken  hearts  is  an  open  ques- 
tion. Yet  when  this  news  came  suddenly  to  Andreas  a keen 
agony  of  pain  went  through  his  heart  as  though  it  were  really 
breaking;  and  with  his  hands  pressed  tightly  against  his  breast, 
and  with  a face  as  pale  as  death  itself,  he  fell  to  the  floor.  He 
would  have  died  then  very  willingly ; and  it  was  very  unwillingly 
— the  fierce  pain  leaving  him  as  suddenly  as  it  had  come — that 
he  returned  to  life.  Whatever  may  be  said  for  or  against  the 
probability  of  broken  hearts,  there  can  be  no  question  as  to  the 
verity  of  broken  lives.  That  day,  assuredly,  the  life  of  Andreas 
Stoffel  was  broken,  and  it  never  wholly  mended  again.  For  a 
while  even  the  song  of  his  birds  lost  all  its  sweetness,  and  seemed 
to  him  but  a discordant  sound. 

Yet  even  a broken  life,  until  it  be  snuffed  out  entirely,  must 
battle  in  the  world  for  standing-room.  Luckily  for  Andreas, 
there  was  no  need  for  him  to  question  how  his  own  particular 
battle  should  be  made.  The  shape  in  which  his  little  store  of 
worldly  wealth  was  cast  obviously  determined  the  lines  on  which 
he  should  seek  maintenance.  It  was  plain  that  by  the  rearing 
and  the  selling  of  canary-birds  he  must  gain  support  until  the 
time  should  come  (and  he  hoped  that  it  would  come  soon)  when 
he  might  find  release  from  this  earth,  where  love  so  soon  grows 
false  and  cold. 


The  rich  uncle,  who  was  a kind-hearted  man,  gave  his  help  in 
the  matter  of  finding  a shop  wherein  the  canary-bird  business 
might  be  advantageously  carried  on,  and  gave  also  the  benefit  of 
his  commercial  wisdom  and  knowledge  of  American  ways.  And 
so,  with  no  great  difficulty,  Andreas  was  soon  established  in  a 
snug  little  place  of  his  own  on  the  East  Side,  where  the  friendly 
German  speech  sounded  almost  constantly  in  his  ears,  and  where 
the  friendly  German  customs  obtained  almost  as  completely  as  in 
his  own  dear  German  home.  But,  after  all,  the  change  was  a 
dismal  one.  As  his  unaccustomed  nose  was  assailed  by  the  rank 
oil  vapors  blown  across  from  Hunter’s  Point  he  longed  regretfully 
for  the  fresh,  aromatic  air  that  the  south  winds  swept  up  and  over 
his  old  home  from  the  pines  of  the  Sghwarzwald ; and  the  contrast 
was  a sorry  one  between  a home  on  the  slopes  of  the  Harz  Moun- 
tains and  a home  in  Avenue  B. 

Yet  had  these  been  his  only  sorrows,  and  had  he  borne  them — 
as  he  had  hoped  to  bear  them — with  Christine,  his  lot  would  have 
been  anything  but  hard.  It  was  the  deep  heart-wound  that  he 
had  suffered  that  made  his  life  for  many  a y ear  a very  dreary  one, 
too  dreary  for  him  to  find  much  pleasure  even  in  the  singing  of 
his  birds.  Now  and  again  he  met  Christine.  At  their  first  meet- 
ing— in  his  uncle’s  fine  parlor  over  the  fine  delicatessen  shop,  one 
Sunday  afternoon — she  was,  as  she  well  might  be,  confused  in  her 
speech  and  very  shamefaced  in  her  ways.  Her  husband  was  with 
her,  quite  a prosperous  person,  so  Andreas  was  told,  who  had 
built  up  a great  business  in  the  pork  and  sausage  line.  He  was  a 
loud-voiced,  merry  man,  and  he  aired  his  wit  freely,  though  evi- 
dently  with  no  intent  to  be  unkind,  upon  the  lover  out  of  whose 
lucklessness  his  own  luck  had  come.  Even  as  pretty  a girl  as 
Christine  could  not  have  more  than  one  husband  at  a time,  said 
this  big  Conrad,  with  great  good-humor ; and  so,  since  they  could 
not  both  marry  her,  Andreas  would  do  well  to  stop  crying  over 
spilled  milk.  They  all  would  be  very  good  friends,  and  Andreas 
should  be  godfather  to  the  first  child.  He  put  out  his  big  hand 
as  he  made  this  proffer  of  friendship;  and  although  Andreas 
could  not  refuse  to  clasp  it,  there  was  not,  in  truth,  any  great 
store  of  friendliness  for  Christine’s  loud-voiced  husband  in  his 
heart.  So  soon  as  this  was  possible  he  was  glad  to  get  away 
from  the  merry  Sunday  afternoon  gathering  in  his  uncle’s  fine 
parlor  to  the  more  sympathetic  society  of  his  birds.  Yet  there 
did  not  seem  to  him  much  music  in  the  singing  of  hiB  birds  that 
day. 

Christine  was  vastly  proud  of  her  big,  rosy-faced,  noisy  husband, 
whose  sausage-making  greatly  prospered,  and  to  whom  the  Ameri- 
can dollars  rolled  in  bravely.  But  even  in  these  days  of  her  good- 
luck  she  sometimes  found  herself  thinking — when  Conrad’s  rough 
love-making  was  still  further  roughened,  and  his  noisiness  greatly 
increased,  by  too  free  draughts  of  heady  German  beer — of  the 
gentler  ways  and  constant  tenderness  of  her  earlier  lover,  whose 
love,  with  iter  own  promise  to  be  true  to  it,  she  bad  so  lightly  cast 
aside.  Thoughts  of  this  sort,  it  is  true,  did  not  often  trouble  her, 
but  now  and  then  they  gave  her  a little  heart-pang ; and  the  pang 
would  be  intensified,  sometimes,  as  the  thought  also  would  come 
to  her  that  perhaps  it  was  because  she  had  broken  her  plighted 
troth  that  her  many  pravors  to  become  a mother  remained  unan- 
swered. 

As  time  went  on,  Christine’s  sorrows  came  to  be  of  a more  in- 
stant sort.  Her  too  jolly  husband’s  fondness  for  heady  beer  grew 
upon  him,  and  with  its  increase  came  a decrease  in  the  success 
that  until  then  had  been  attendant  upon  his  sausage-making.  His 
business  fell  away  from  him  by  degrees  into  soberer  and  steadier 
hands,  which  had  the  effect  of  making  him  take  to  stronger  drinks 
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than  beer  in  order  that  he  might  the  more  effectually  forget  his 
troubles.  He  lost  his  merriness,  and  somewhat  of  his  loudness, 
and  became  sullen  ; and  the  wolf  always  was  shrewdly  near  the 
door.  Thus,  in  a very  bad  way  indeed,  things  went  on  for  half  a 
dozen  years ; then  the  big  Conrad,  what  with  drink  and  worry, 
fell  ill — so  ill,  that  for  a long  while  he  lay  close  to  the  open  jaws 
of  death. 

No  one  ever  knew  — though  several  people  quite  accurately 
guessed — why  the  wolf  did  not  fairly  get  into  the  house  during 
that  dismal  time.  It  is  certain  that  when  Conrad  arose  from 
his  bed  at  last,  a thin  remnant  of  his  former  bigness,  there  were 
few  high-priced  birds  left  in  Andreas  Stoffel’s  little  shop,  where 
there  had  been  a score  or  more  when  his  sickness  began.  And, 
possibly,  it  was  something  more  than  a mere  coincidence  that  near- 
ly all  of  these  few  were  sold  about  the  time  that  Conrad  started 
again,  in  a very  humble  way,  his  business  of  sausage-making. 

But  if  Andreas  did  thus  sacrifice  his  birds  for  Christine’s  good, 
he  did  not  grudge  the  sacrifice ; for  upon  the  big  Conrad  poverty 
and  sickness  had  exercised  a chastening  and  most  wholesome  in- 
fluence. He  got  up  out  of  his  bed  a changed  man,  and  the  change, 
morally  at  least,  was  greatly  for  the  better.  Physically  the  result 
was  less  salutary ; indeed,  he  never  quite  recovered  from  his  sharp 
attack ; and  three  or  four  years  later,  just  as  his  business  was  get- 
ting into  good  shape  again,  he  sickened  suddenly,  and  then  prompt- 
ly paid  to  nature  the  debt  that  all  men  owe,  and  that  his  partial 
return  to  health  had  but  a little  time  delayed. 

But  Christine  was  not  left  desolate  in  the  world,  for  in  the  last 
year  of  her  husband’s  life  the  strong  yearning  that  so  possessed  her 
had  been  satisfied,  and  she  was  the  mother  of  a baby  girl.  An- 
dreas, claiming  the  fulfilment  of  the  promise  made  so  long  before, 
had  stood  godfather  to  the  little  Rosa — for  so,  because  of  her  fresh 
rosiness,  was  she  named ; and  there  was  a strange,  sorrowful  long- 
ing in  his  heart  when,  the  rite  being  ended,  he  came  again  to  his 
lonely  home  and  sat  him  down  to  be  comforted  by  the  singing  of 
his  birds : for  while  the  children  of  Alice  call  Bartram  father,  there 
must  be  ever  a weary  weight  of  sadness  in  the  world. 

Life  had  not  given  so  much  of  happiness  to  Christine — though, 
possibly,  her  happiness  was  equal  to  her  deserts — that  her  hold 
upon  life  was  a very  firm  one ; and  although  she  tried,  for  the  little 
Roschen’s  sake,  to  put  fresh  strength  into  her  grasp,  the  pressure 
of  poverty  and  care  and  sorrow  all  combined  to  make  her  loosen 
it.  Gently,  a little  at  a time,  her  hold  gave  way.  She  knew  what 
was  coming,  and  so  did  Andreas.  Once  or  twice  they  spoke  about 
it,  and  spoke  also  of  the  old  days  on  the  Andreasberg,  when  be- 
gan the  love  that  in  one  of  their  hearts  at  least  never  had  grown 
cold.  And  for  this  old  love’s  sake  Andreas  promised  that  when 
she  was  gone  the  little  Roschen  should  find  a home  with  him  and 
with  his  birds.  It  was  not  a great  while  after  this  promise  was 
made  that  the  end  came. 

Some  of  the  women  laughed  a little,  and  cried  a little  too,  when, 
after  the  funeral,  old  Andreas — for  so  already  had  they  begun  to 
call  him,  because  of  his  silent  habit  and  quaint  old-fashioned 
ways — asked  to  be  shown  how  a baby  should  be  carried,  and  be- 
ing in  this  matter  properly  instructed,  bore  away  with  careful 
tenderness  in  his  arms  the  little  Roschen  to  her  new  home.  And 
when  he  was  come  home  with  her,  the  birds,  as  though  in  wel- 
come— which  seemed  the  more  real  because  certain  of  the  tamer 
ones  among  them  came  forth  from  their  open  cages  and  perched 
upon  his  arm — broke  forth  together  into  a chorus  of  sweetest  song. 

The  good-wives  living  thereabouts  were  somewhat  shocked  at 
the  thought  of  risking  a baby’s  life  in  the  care  of  a man  who  was 
qualified  only  to  minister  intelligently  to  the  needs  of  baby  canary- 
birds  ; yet  were  they  not  a little  touched  when  they  came — in  un- 
necessary numbers,  as  Andreas  thought — to  give  him  the  benefit 
of  their  superior  wisdom  in  the  premises  by  finding  how  well,  in 
a queer,  awkward  way,  he  was  discharging  the  duties  of  his  office. 
And  such  gentleness  in  a man  they  all  vowed  that  they  had  never 
seen.  Yet  it  was  not  surprising  that  his  quaint  effort  was  crowned 
with  so  signal  a success ; as  the  birds  could  have  explained,  had 
their  song  notes  been  rendered  into  human  speech,  Andreas  had 
served  an  apprenticeship  in  caring  for  them  which  well  fitted  him 
to  care  with  a mother’s  tenderness  for  this  little  girl,  who,  such 
was  his  love  for  her,  seemed  to  him  in  all  verity  to  be  his  own 
proper  child.  Benefiting  by  the  advice  that  was  so  lavishly  be- 
stowed upon  him,  he  presently  became — as  even  the  most  critical 
of  the  women  were  forced  to  admit — a much  better  mother  to  the 
little  Roschen  than  many  a real  mother  might  have  been.  It  was, 
indeed,  a sight  worth  travelling  far  to  see,  this  of  Andreas  wash- 
ing and  dressing  the  baby  in  the  sunny  room  at  the  back  of  the 
shop  where  hung  the  cages  in  which  were  the  choicest  of  his  birds. 
Roschen’s  first  conscious  memory  was  of  laughing  and  splashing 
in  her  little  tub  in  the  sunshine,  while  all  around  her  was  a carol- 
ling of  song. 

In  the  course  of  the  years  that  had  drifted  by  since  Andreas 
came  with  his  birds  to  New  York  that  May  morning  he  had  not 
made  for  himself  many  friends.  To  be  a friend  of  birds  a man 
must  have  a quiet  habit  of  body,  and  great  gentleness  of  nature, 
and  a true  tenderness  of  heart;  which  qualities  tend  also  to  soli- 
tariness, being  for  the  most  part  harmed  rather  than  fostered 
by  association  with  mankind.  As  suited  him  well,  his  business 
was  not  one  that  called  him  much  abroad,  nor  that  brought  him 
greatly  into  contact  with  his  fellows.  In  his  good  care  the  famous 
stock  of  songsters  that  he  had  brought  with  him  from  the  father- 
land  had  increased  prodigiously ; and  even  the  sale  of  nearly  all 
his  best  old  birds,  about  the  time  that  Conrad  was  ill,  had  w orked 
in  the  long-run  to  his  benefit;  for  he  had  taken  these  birds  to 
one  and  another  of  the  great  dealers,  who  thus  came  to  know  that 
in  the  little  shop  on  Avenue  B were  to  be  found  canaries  the  like 
of  which  for  tameness  and  for  rare  beauty  of  note  could  not  be 
bought  elsewhere  in  all  New  York.  Thereafter,  as  his  young  birds 
grew  up,  learning  from  Andreas  himself  the  lesson  of  gentleness, 
and  from  his  teaching-birds  the  lesson  of  sweetness  of  note,  he 
had  no  lack  of  high-paying  customers ; so  that  from  his  business 
he  derived  an  income  far  in  excess  of  his  modest  needs.  What 
went  with  the  overplus  was  known  only  to  certain  of  his  country- 
folk, whose  ill  venture  after  greater  fortune  in  America  had  proved 
to  be  but  a fiercer  struggle  with  still  greater  poverty  than  they 
had  struggled  with  at  home;  and  no  doubt  the  angels  also  kept 
track  of  his  modest  benefactions,  for  such  is  reputed  to  be  their' 
way. 

Many  a wounded  life  was  healed  by  these  hidden  ministrations 
on  the  part  of  Andreas ; and,  as  rightly  followed,  great  love  there 
was  for  him  in  many  a humble  heart.  But  love  of  this  sort  is  not 
friendship,  for  friendship  requires  some  one  plane  at  least  of  equal- 
ity, and  also  association  and  converse — which  conditions  were  lack- 
ing in  the  case  of  Andreas  and  those  to  whom  he  gave  his  aid  ; 
for  the  shyness  of  his  nature  led  him  to  keep  himself  apart — save 
when  the  demand  upon  his  charity  was  for  that  comfort  and  sym- 
pathy which  can  only  be  given  in  person — from  those  whose  burdens 
he  lightened  ; so  that  while  the  needed  help  was  given,  the  hand 
that  gave  it  remained  concealed. 

Yet  with  a few  of  his  country-folk  in  New  York  Andreas  had 
established,  in  course  of  time,  relations  of  warm  friendliness.  Of 
his  kin  only  two  cousins  were  left — for  the  rich  good  uncle,  from 
overmuch  eating  of  his  own  delicatessen,  had  come  to  a bilious 
ending;  and  his  uncle’s  widow,  wise  in  her  generation,  had  re- 
turned to  her  native  town  in  Saxony,  where  she  was  enabled,  by 
reason  of  the  fortune  that  the  delicatessen  shop  had  brought  to 
her,  to  outshine  the  local  baroness,  and  presently  to  attain  the 
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summit  of  her  highest  hopes  and  happiness  by  wedding  an  impov- 
erished local  baron,  and  so  becoming  a baroness  herself.  Her  two 
sons  were  well  pleased  with  this  marriage.  They  were  carrying 
on  a great  business  in  hog  products,  and  had  purchased  for  them- 
selves fine  estates  in  the  country  and  fine  houses  in  town.  To  be 
able  to  speak  of  their  mother  as  “ the  baroness  ” suited  them  very 
well.  Andreas  saw  but  little  of  these  gilded  relatives — who  yet 
were  good  - hearted  men,  and  very  kindly  disposed  toward  him — 
for  their  magnificent  surroundings  were  appalling  to  his  simple 
mind.  His  few  friends  were  more  nearly  in  his  own  walk  in  life, 
and  his  friendship  with  them  had  been  built  up,  as  substantial 
friendship  should  be,  by  slow  degrees. 

At  the  Cafe  Niirnberger,  near  by  his  own  little  Bhop — a bakery 
celebrated  for  the  excellence  of  its  bread,  and  for  the  great  variety 
of  its  toothsome  German  cakes — it  was  his  custom  to  make  daily 
purchases.  With  the  plump,  rosy  Aunt  Hedwig,  who  presided 
over  the  bakery,  he  passed  the  good  word  of  the  day  shyly ; he 
responded  shyly  to  the  friendly  nod  of  the  baker,  Gottlieb  Brekel, 
when  that  worthy  chanced  to  be  in  the  shop ; and  he  shyly  greeted 
a certain  jolly  Herr  Sohnstein,  a German  lawyer  of  distinction, 
who  was  about  the  bakery  a great  deal,  and  who  popularly  was 
believed  to  be  a suitor  for  the  plump  Hedwig’s  plump  hand.  And 
these  shy  greetings  might  have  gone  on  day  after  day  for  all  eter- 
nity— or  at  least  for  so  much  of  it  as  these  several  persons  were 
entitled  to  live  out  on  earth — without  increasing  one  particle  in 
cordiality,  had  there  not  been  one  other  dweller  in  the  bakery  to 
act  as  a solvent  upon  the  bird-dealer’s  reserve.  This  was  the 
baker’s  daughter  Minna,  a child  a year  or  two  older  than  Roschen, 
and  cast  in  a sturdier  mould. 

There  was  that  about  Andreas  which  drew  all  children  to  him, 
even  as  his  birds  were  drawn  to  him ; and  a part  of  the  spell  cer- 
tainly was  the  love  for  children  that  always  was  in  his  heart.  The 
small  Minna  was  disposed  not  a little  to  caprice — for  she  was  a 
motherless  child,  and  Aunt  Hedwig  humored  her  waywardness  a 
trifle  more  than  was  good  for  her — and  she  manifested,  usually, 
a certain  haughtiness  toward  those  who  sought  to  make  friends 
with  her.  Yet  of  her  own  accord  one  day,  when  Andreas  had 
ceased  to  be  a stranger  to  her,  she  went  up  to  him  and  offered 
him  a kiss.  Aunt  Hedwig  volubly  explained  to  Andreas  the  hon- 
or that  had  been  done  him,  and  from  that  moment  became  most 
friendly  disposed  toward  him  herself — as  was  also  the  baker,  and 
as  was  also  Herr  Sohnstein,  when  the  story  of  this  extraordinary 
performance  was  duly  related  to  them ; and  thus  there  began  a 
real  friendship  between  Andreas  and  these  kindly  souls  that  ever 
grew  riper  as  the  years  went  on.  Sometimes  of  an  evening,  when 
his  birds  were  all  asleep,  and  he  was  left  lonely,  Andreas  would 
step  around  to  the  bakery,  and  sit  for  an  hour  or  so  in  the  little 
room  back  of  the  shop,  listening  pleasantly  to  the  talk  of  Gottlieb 
and  Herr  Sohnstein,  as  they  smoked  their  pipes,  and  even  laughing 
in  a quiet  way  at  the  merry  sallies  thrown  into  the  conversation 
by  Aunt  Hedwig  as  she  sat  knitting  beside  the  fire.  Andreas  him- 
self rarely  spoke — it  was  not  his  way ; but  there  was  such  a sym- 
pathetic tone  in  his  silence  that  his  lack  of  words  passed  almost 
unobserved.  Much  more  attention  was  attracted  by  the  fact  that 
he  did  not  smoke — a fact  that  was  looked  upon  as  most  extraordi- 
nary. But  this  also  went  unheeded  after  a while,  as  it  well  might 
in  a small  room  wherein  Gottlieb  and  Herr  Sohnstein  were  smok- 
ing with  such  vigor  that  the  air  was  a deep,  heavy  blue.  It  was 
because  his  birds  did  not  like  smoke  that  he  had  given  up  his 
pipe,  he  explained,  simply ; and  only  to  Minna  did  it  occur  to  say, 
after  she  had  turned  the  matter  over  in  her  small  mind  for  a while, 
that  the  Herr  Stoffel  must  be  a very  kind-hearted  man  to  go  with- 
out smoking  because  the  smell  of  it  wasn’t  nice  for  his  birds. 

When  Andreas  took  the  little  Roschen  to  his  home,  that  sad 
day  after  the  funeral,  the  good  Hedwig  was  among  the  first  of 
the  womenkind  to  go  to  him  with  tenders  of  instruction  and  ad- 
vice ; for  while  Hedwig  was  only,  as  it  were,  a matron  by  brevet, 
she  was  deeply  impressed  by  the  extent  of  her  own  knowledge  in 
the  matter  of  how  motherless  children  should  be  raised — and  it 
is  but  just  to  add  that  this  self-confidence  was  fully  warranted  by 
the  good  results  that  had  attended  upon  her  care  of  her  brother’s 
child.  Something  of  the  story  of  Andreas  and  Christine,  and  some- 
thing of  what  he  had  done  for  her  and  for  her  husband,  was 
known  in  the  bakery ; and  enough  more  was  guessed  to  make  these 
friends  of  his  feel  toward  him,  because  of  it  all,  a still  stronger 
and  more  earnest  friendship.  Herr  Sohnstein,  who,  being  a law- 
yer with  an  extensive  practice  in  the  criminal  courts,  was  not  by 
any  means  in  the  habit  of  praising  his  fellow-men  indiscriminately, 
even  went  so  far  as  to  say  that  Andreas  was  “ better  than  any  of 
the  saints  already.”  And  when  Aunt  Hedwig,  somewhat  shocked 
at  this  comparison  to  the  disfavor  at  a single  thrust  of  the  whole 
body  of  saints  put  together,  reproved  Herr  Sohnstein  for  his  ir- 
reverence, he  stoutly  declared  that  while  his  knowledge  of  saints 
was  comparatively  limited — since  they  did  not  come  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  courts — he  certainly  never  had  read  of  one  who 
had  shown  a finer  quality  of  charity,  both  in  forgiveness  and  in 
self-sacrifice,  than  that  which  Andreas  had  displayed. 

“Don’t  you  make-believe,  Hedwig,”  Herr  Sohnstein  continued, 
“ that  if  you  go  off  after  promising  yourself  to  me  and  marry  an- 
other fellow,  that  I’ll  take  care  of  him  when  he’s  sick,  and  set  him 
up  in  business  when  he  gets  well,  and  wind  up  by  giving  him  a 
first-class  funeral ; and  don’t  you  get  it  into  your  head  that  I’m 
going  to  adopt  any  of  your  children  that  are  not  mine  too— for 
I’m  not  a saint  already,  even  if  Andreas  is." 

To  which  general  declaration  Aunt  Hedwig  replied,  with  much 
spirit,  that  in  the  first  place  Herr  Sohnstein  had  better  wait  until 
she  promised  to  marry  him,  or  to  marry  anybody  for  that  matter, 
before  he  took  to  preaching  to  her ; that  in  the  second  place  it 
was  unnecessary  for  him  to  declare  that  he  was  not  a saint,  since 
only  a deaf  blind  man  would  be  likely  to  take  him  for  one ; and 
that  in  the  third  place  he  would  do  well  to  save  his  breath  to  cool 
his  broth — at  which  lively  sally  they  all  laughed  together  very 
comfortably. 

With  these  good  friends  Andreas  consulted  in  all  important 
matters- relating  to  Roschen’s  well-being.  Aunt  Hedwig’s  practical 
advice  in  regard  to  clothing  and  food  and  general  care-taking  was 
of  high  value  in  the  early  years ; and  it  was  Gottlieb’s  suggestion, 
when  the  time  came  for  beginning  the  sowing  of  seeds  of  wisdom 
in  her  small  mind,  that  Roschen  should  go  with  his  own  Minna 
to  the  school  where  the  Sisters  taught.  And  of  a Sunday  the 
children  went  also  together  to  be  instructed  by  the  Rcdemptorist 
Fathers  in  the  way  of  godliness.  So  these  little  ones  grew  in 
years  and  in  knowledge  and  in  grace  together,  and  toward  each 
other  they  felt  a sisterly  love. 

Insensibly,  too,  as  Roschen  grew  out  of  childhood  into  girlhood, 
her  attitude  toward  her  adoptive  father  changed.  In  the  great 
matters  of  her  life  he  still  cared  for  her,  planning  always  for  her 
good,  and  withholding  from  her  nothing  suited  to  her  station  in 
life  that  money  could  buy.  In  the  matter  of  her  music,  Aunt  Hed- 
wig declared  that  he  was  positively  extravagant ; yet  accepted  in 
good  part  his  excuse  that  a voice  so  beautiful  deserved  to  be  well 
trained.  It  was  her  mother’s  voice  alive  again,  he  said ; and  as 
he  spoke,  Aunt  Hedwig  saw  that  there  were  tears  in  his  eyes. 
But  while  Andreas  still  continued  the  larger  of  his  parental  du- 
ties, in  the  smaller  matters  of  every-day  life  his  adopted  daughter 
now  cared  for  him ; so  beginning  to  pay  the  debt  (though  to  nei- 
ther of  them,  such  was  their  love  for  each  other,  did  any  thought 
of  debt  or  of  payment  ever  occur)  that  she  owed  him  for  all  his 
goodness  to  her  and  to  her  dead  father  and  mother  in  the  past. 


In  truth,  it  was  a pretty  sight  to  see  Roschen  first  beginning  to 
play  at  keeping  house  for  her  father— for  so  she  always  called 
him — and  then,  in  a little  while,  keeping  house  for  him  moat  ex- 
cellently in  real  earnest.  Here  again  the  good  qualities  of  Aunt 
Hedwig  came  to  the  front,  for  to  her  intelligent  direction  was  due 
the  rather  surprising  success  that  attended  Roschen’s  ambitious 
attempt  to  become  so  early  a Hatufrau.  Time  and  again  was  a 
great  culinary  disaster  averted  by  a rapid  dash  on  Roschen’s  part 
from  her  imperilled  home  to  the  bakery,  where  Aunt  Hedwig’s 
advice  was  quickly  obtained  and  then  was  promptly  acted  upon. 
And  if  sometimes  the  advice  came  too  late  to  avert  the  catastro- 

he — as  on  that  memorable  and  dreadful  day  when  Roschen  boiled 

er  sausage-dumplings  without  tying  them  in  a bag— the  lessons 
taught  by  calamitous  experience  caused  only  passing  trouble,  and 
tended  in  the  long-run  to  good. 

Indeed,  by  the  time  that  Roschen  was  sixteen  years  old,  and  had 
so  far  passed  through  her  apprenticeship  that  she  no  longer  was 
compelled  to  make  sudden  and  frantic  appeals  to  Aunt  Hedwig 
for  aid,  the  little  household  over  which  she  presided  so  blithely 
was  very  admirably  managed  ; and  it  certainly  was  as  quaint  and 
as  pretty  an  establishment  as  could  be  found  anywhere  upon  the 
whole  round  globe.  Whoever  entered  the  little  shop  was  greeted 
by  such  a thrilling  and  warbling  of  sweet  notes  that  all  the  air 
seemed  quivering  with  music,  and  the  leader  of  the  bird  choir  was 
a certain  wonderful  songster  that  Andreas  had  named  the  Kron- 
prinz, and  for  whom  he  repeatedly  had  refused  quite  fabulous 
sums.  Andreas  himself  had  bred  the  Kronprinz,  and  had  given 
him  the  education  that  now  made  him  such  a wonder  among  birds, 
and  that  made  him  also  of  such  great  value  as  an  instructor  of 
the  young  birds  whose  musical  education  was  still  to  be  gained. 
After  his  adopted  daughter,  Andreas  held  this  bird,  and  justly,  to 
be  the  most  precious  thing  that  he  owned. 

But  far  sweeter  than  the  singing  of  the  prized  Kronprinz — at 
least  to  any  but  a bird-fancier’s  ears — was  the  singing  that  usually 
was  to  be  heard  above  the  trilling  of  the  canaries,  and  that  came 
from  the  room  at  the  back  of  the  shop  where  Roschen  was  en- 
gaged in  her  housewifely  duties.  It  was  such  music  as  the  angels 
made,  Andreas  declared,  yet  thinking  most  of  all  of  one  angel 
voice,  the  mefhory  of  which  while  still  on  earth  was  very  dear  to 
him ; and  even  in  the  case  of  those  who  were  moved  by  no  tender 
association  of  the  sweet  tones  of  the  living  and  the  dead  this 
estimate  of  Roschen’s  singing  did  not  seem  unduly  high.  Gustav 
Strauss,  the  son  of  the  great  bird-dealer  over  in  the  rich  part  of 
the  town,  vowed  that  Andreas  was  entirely  right  in  his  angelic 
comparison ; and  Ludwig  Bauer,  the  young  shoemaker,  who  lived 
next  door  but  one,  went  even  farther  and  said  that  Roschen’s 
voice  was  as  much  sweeter  than  any  mere  angel’s  voice  as  Roschen 
herself  was  sweeter  and  better  than  all  the  angels  in  paradise 
combined.  There  was  nothing  halting  nor  half-way  in  Ludwig 
Bauer’s  opinion  in  this  matter,  it  will  be  observed. 

The  little  room  wherein  Roschen  sang  so  sweetly  while  at  her 
work  was  their  kitchen  and  dining-room  and  parlor  all  in  one. 

As  noon-time  drew  near  there  would  come  out  into  the  shop  from 
this  room,  through  the  open  doorway,  such  succulent  and  enticing 
odors  of  roasting  pork  and  stewing  onions  and  boiling  cabbages 
that  even  Bielfrak — as  the  Spitz  dog,  who  was  chained  as  a guard 
close  beneath  the  cage  of  the  Kronprinz,  appropriately  was  named 
— would  fall  to  licking  his  chops  as  he  hungrily  sniffed  these 
smells  delectable;  and  Andreas  suddenly  would  discover  how 
hungry  he  was,  and  would  make  occasion  to  go  to  the  doorway 
that  he  might  see  if  the  setting  of  the  table  was  begun. 

“ Patience,  father ! Presently.  You  are  as  bad  as  Bielfrak 
himself !”  Roschen  would  say ; and  as  this  attribution  of  gluttony 
to  her  father  was  a time-honored  joke  between  them,  they  always 
would  laugh  over  it  pleasantly.  And  then  Andreas  would  stand 
and  watch  his  little  hausfrau  with  a far-away  look  in  his  gentle 
blue  eyes  as  she  bustled  about  her  work  in  the  sunny  room,  her 
pretty  dimpled  arms  bared  to  above  the  elbow,  her  lovely  cheeks 
(because  of  much  stooping  over  the  fire)  brighter  even  than  the 
roses  after  which  she  had  been  named,  her  golden  hair  done  up 
in  a trig  tight  knot  (as  Aunt  Hedwig  had  taught  her  was  the 
proper  way  for  hair  to  be  arranged  while  cooking  was  going  on), 
and  over  her  tidy  print  gown  a great  white  apron,  fashioned  in  an 
ancient  German  shape,  as  guard  against  the  splashings  and  spill- 
ings  that  even  the  most  careful  of  cooks  cannot  always  control. 

In  the  sunny  windows,  opening  to  the  south,  flowers  were  grow- 
ing; the  Dutch  clock,  with  pendulous  weights  made  in  the  simil- 
itude of  pine  cones,  ticked  against  the  wall  merrily  ; Madchen,  the 
cat — who,  being  most  prolific  of  kittens,  notoriously  belied  her 
name — sat  bunched  up  in  exceeding  comfort  on  a space  expressly 
left  for  her  upon  the  sunny  window-ledge  among  the  plants ; steam 
arose  in  light  clouds  from  the  various  pots  upon  the  stove,  and  in 
the  middle  of  the  little  room  the  table  stood  ready  for  the  dinner 
to  be  served. 

It  was  a very  cheerful,  home-like  picture  this ; and  yet  many  a 
time,  as  Andreas  stood  in  the  doorway  and  contemplated  it,  there 
would  be  tears  in  his  eyes,  and  a strange  feeling,  half  of  glad 
thankfulness,  half  of  very  sorrowful  longing,  in  his  heart.  She 
was  so  like  her  dead  mother ! In  look,  in  speech,  in  motions  of 
the  body,  in  turns  of  the  head,  and  in  gestures  of  the  hands  she 
was  Christine  over  again.  Sometimes  Andreas  would  forget  his 
fifty  years  and  all  the  sorrows  of  hope  destroyed  and  irrevocable 
death-parting  which  his  fifty  years  had  brought  him,  and  would 
fancy  for  a moment  that  he  was  young  again,  and  that  the  dear- 
est  wish  of  his  life  was  here  fulfilled.  And  then  she  would  call 
him  “Father!”  and  his  moment’s  dream  of  happiness  would  die 
coldly  in  his  heart.  Yet  would  there  come  to  him  always  an  after- 
glow of  solacing  warmth,  as  comforting  thoughts  would  steal  in 
upon  him  of  the  happiness  not  a dream — different  from  that 
which  he  had  hoped  lor  in  his  youth,  but  most  sweet  and  real — 
that  God’s  goodness  had  given  him  in  these  his  later  years. 

Andreas  truly  was  old  Andreas  now.  As  men’s  lives  go,  his 
age  was  not  great;  but  sorrow  had  made  him,  as  it  had  made 
many  another  man,  far  older  than  the  mere  number  of  years 
which  he  had  lived.  No  great  store  of  strength  had  been  his  at 
the  beginning,  and  the  heart-break  that  he  had  suffered  that  day 
of  his  landing  in  the  New  World,  when  faith  and  love  and  hope 
all  died  together  at  a single  blow,  was  less  a sentimental  figure 
than  a physical  reality.  A like  pang,  yet  not  so  keen,  had 
wrenched  him  when  he  first  came  to  know  of  Christine’s  sharp 
trial  of  poverty,  and  another  seized  him  in  the  night-time  follow- 
ing that  sad  day  when  she  passed  away  from  earth.  And  now  of 
late,  without  any  cause  at  all,  these  pangs  had  come  again.  An- 
dreas was  glad  that  they  had  come  always  when  he  was  alone ; 
for  the  pain  was  too  searching  to  be  wholly  hidden,  and  his  strong 
desire  was  that  Roschen  should  be  spared  all  knowledge  of  his 
Buffering.  In  his  own  mind  he  perceived  quite  clearly  what  be- 
fore long  must  come  to  pass.  And  it  was  a good  happening,  he 
thought,  that  in  Gottlieb  Brekel  and  Aunt  Hedwig,  and  the  excel- 
lent Herr  Sohnstein,  who,  being  a lawyer,  could  care  well  for  the 
little  store  in  the  bank  and  for  the  little  house  that  Andreas  now 
owned,  Roschen  had  such  stanch  and  worthy  friends.  The  only 
sign  of  these  thoughts  that  Roschen  perceived  was  that  her  father 
grew  much  keener  in  the  matter  of  selling  his  birds  at  high  prices, 
and  that  she  was  somewhat  seriously  reproved  when,  in  her  house- 
keeping or  in  her  occasional  expeditions  to  the  fine  shops  in  Grand 
Street,  she  ventured  upon  any  small  extravagance.  But  Roschen 
would  laugh  when  thus  reproved,  and  declare  that  her  father,  who 
long  had  been  a glutton,  was  become  a miser  already  in  his  old 
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ago ; whereat  Andreas  also  would  laugh,  yet  not  quite  so  heartily 
as  Roschen  liked  to  hear  him  laugh  when  she  cracked  her  little 
jokes  upon  him,  and  would  say  that  sometimes  a miser  was  not 
thought  by  his  heirs  so  bad  a fellow  when  they  found  what  a snug 
little  fortune  he  had  left  behind  him  all  safe  in  the  bauk. 

It  was  because  of  these  thoughts  that  he  kept  hidden  from  her 
that  Andreas  began  to  take  amuch  more  active  interest  in  what 
Roschen  had  to  say  from  time  to  time  about  certain  young  men  of 
her  acquaintance.  The  young  man  of  whom  she  spoke  most  fre- 
quently, and  with  a frank  friendliness,  was  the  handsome  young 
assistant  baker  at  the  Caf6  Nurnberger,  a very  likely  young  fellow, 
Hans  Kuhn  by  name,  who  of  late  had  brought  that  excellent  bak- 
ery into  great  vogue  because  of  the  almost  miraculously  good  Leb- 
kuehm  that  he  baked  there.  But  Andreas  was  not  at  all  alarmed 
by  this  open  friendship;  for  Hans  and  the  stout  Minna  Brekel 
were  to  be  married  presently,  and  Roschen’a  feeling  obviously  was 
no  more  than  hearty  good-will  toward  the  lover  of  her  own  dear  sis- 
ter friend.  Fine  chatterings  she  and  Minna  had,  as  Andreas  in- 
ferred from  her  occasional  brief  reports  of  them,  about  the  prodig- 
ious matrimonial  event  that  was  now  so  near  at  hand.  As  Andreas 
also  inferred,  these  chatterings  put  various  notions  of  an  exciting 
and  somewhat  disturbing  sort  into  Roschen’s  little  head.  If  one 
young  girl  might  get  married,  so  might  another,  no  doubt  she 
thought ; and  it  is  conceivable  that  from  this  mental  statement  of 
a rational  abstract  possibility  her  thoughts  may  have  passed  on  to 
consideration  of  the  concrete  possibilities  involved  in  her  own  re- 
lations with  the  good-looking  Gustav  Strauss,  son  of  the  rich  bird- 
dealer,  or  with  the 
good-looking  young 
shoemaker,  Ludwig 
Bauer,  who  lived 
next  door  but  one. 

It  is  certain  that 
when  Roschen  had 
arrived  at  the  dignity 
of  eighteen  years, 
and  her  hitherto  slim 
figure  had  taken 
quite  a plump,  pleas- 
ing, womanly  round- 
ness, the  business 
visits  of  the  young 
Herr  Strauss  to  the 
little  bird  Bhop  on 
the  East  Sidebecame, 
as  it  struck  Andreas, 
rather  curiously  fre- 
quent. And  about 
this  time,  also,  their 
neighbor  Ludwig  de- 
veloped a very  extra- 
ordinary interest  in 
the  business  of  rais- 
ing canary-birds.  It 
was  a business  that 
he  long  had  thought 
of  engaging  in,  he  ex- 
plained ; and  he  truly 
did  exhibit  an  apti- 
tude in  comprehend- 
ing and  in  practising 
its  mysteries  that 
greatly  exalted  him 
in  the  little  bird-deal- 
er’s esteem.  The 
birds  all  seemed  to 
recognize  a friend  in 
him ; and  even  those 
which  were  but  par- 
tially tamed,  and 
were  gentle  only  with 
Andreas  himself,- 
would  perch  willing- 
ly upon  his  hand. 

With  Andreas  it  long 
had  been  a maxim 
that  canary  - birds 
were  rare  judges  of 
human  character, 
and  the  testimonial 
thus  given  to  Lud- 
wig’s worth  counted 
with  him  for  a great 
deal— as  did  also  the 
quite  converse  opin- 
ion of  the  birds  in 
regard  to  the  young 
Herr  Strauss,  from 
whom,  notwithstand- 
ing his  training  in 
the  care  of  their 
kind,  they  always 
flew  away,  and  whose 
mere  presence  in  the 
shop  sufficed  to  make 
every  bird  ruffle  him- 
self, and  to  chirp  an- 
grily in  his  cage.  Yet 
Herr  Strauss  was 
most  agreeable  in  his 
manners,  and  was 
a very  personable 
young  man.  As  for  his  riches,  they  spoke  for  themselves  in  his 
fine  attire  and  in  his  fine  gold  watch  and  chain ; and  he  also 
spoke  for  them,  making  frequent  allusions  to  his  comfortable  pre- 
sent position  in  the  world  as  his  father’s  partner,  and  to  his  still 
more  comfortable  prospective  position  as  his  father's  sole  heir. 

Ludwig,  on  the  other  hand,  could  not  boast  of  any  great  amount 
of  gilding  upon,  as  Andreas  believed  it  to  be,  the  sterling  metal  of 
which  he  was  made.  But  he  was  by  no  means  what  would  be 
considered  by  the  dwellers  on  the  East  Side  a poor  man.  He  was 
a steady  and  a good  master-workman,  with  three  or  four  appren- 
tices under  him ; and  all  day  long  there  was  to  be  heard  in  his 
shop  the  cheerful,  business-like  sound  of  the  thumping  of  short 
hammers  on  lapstones,  together  with  the  loud  clicking  of  the  sew- 
ing-machine on  which  the  delicate  stitching  of  uppers  was  done. 
In  the  window,  screened  with  a green  curtain  of  growing  vines — 
as  is  the  pretty  custom  with  most  of  the  German  shoemakers  on 
the  East  Side — there  always  might  be  seen  a pair  or  two  of  well- 
nmde,  stout  shoes  drying  in  the  sunshine  on  their  lasts ; and  with 
these  a half-dozen  or  more  pairs  of  shoes  newly  soled  and  heeled 
in  a substantial,  workmanlike  fashion  that  would  have  done  credit 
to  Hans  Sachs  himself.  Making  aud  mending  together,  it  was  a 
very  good  business  that  Ludwig  was  doing ; each  year  a better 
balance  was  lodged  to  his  credit  in  the  savings-bank,  and  the  great 
golden  boot  that  hung  above  his  doorway  told  no  more  than  the 
truth  of  the  good  work  that  was  done,  and  of  the  good  money 
that  was  well  earned  within.  From  the  stand-point  of  public 
opinion  on  the  East  Sidc.jhis  thriving  young  shoemaker  already 
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was  a man  of  substance,  whose  still  more  substantial  future  was 
assured. 

There  was  in  the  nature  of  Ludwig  much  the  same  simplicity 
and  gentleness  that  characterized  Andreas — which  common  quali- 
ties, no  doubt,  had  much  to  do  with  the  strong  friendship  that  there 
was  between  them ; and  all  his  neighbors,  remembering  how  good 
a son  he  had  been,  and  knowing  also  how’deeply  ho  still  sorrowed 
for  the  dear  mother  lost  to  him  in  death,  were  more  than  ready  to 
vouch  for  the  goodness  of  his  heart.  Indeed,  it  was  while  trying 
to  comfort  him  a little  after  this  great  sorrow  fell  upon  him  that 
Roschen  first  felt  toward  him  something  more  than  the  passing 
interest  that  every  maiden  reasonably  feels  in  every  seemly  young 
man.  Her  disposition  toward  him,  to  be  sure,  even  when  thus 
stimulated  by  a sympathetic  melancholy,  was  only  that  of  friend- 
liness; but  it  evidently  was  a friendliness  so  cordial  and  so  sin- 
cere that  it  made  quite  a tolerable  foundation  upon  which  Ludwig 
freely  built  fine  air-castles  of  hope.  For  his  disposition  toward 
Roschen  was  altogether  that  of  a lover — as  anybody  might  have 
known  after  hearing  that  decided  expression  of  his  opinion  to  the 
effect  that  all  the  angels  singing  together  could  not  make  music  so 
sweet  as  the  music  of  her  voice. 

In  due  time,  in  accordance  with  the  decorous  German  custom, 
both  of  these  young  men  made  formal  application  to  Andreas  for 
permission  to  be  ranked  formally  as  Roschen’s  suitors ; and,  as  it 
chanced,  they  both  preferred  their  requests  upon  the  same  day. 
The  young  Herr  Strauss  undeniably  had  some  strong  points  to 
make  in  his  own  favor ; aud  he  mode  them,  to  do  him  justice, 


without  any  hesitation  or  false  modesty.  As  he  truly  said — speak- 
ing with  an  easy  assurance,  and  airily  fingering  his  gold  watch 
chain  a3  he  spoke — in  marrying  him  Roschen  would  make  an  ex- 
cellent match.  In  rather  marked  contrast  with  this  justifiable  yet 
not  wholly  pleasing  assumption  of  self-importance,  was  the  modest 
tone  in  which  Ludwig  urged  his  suit;  yet  was  Andreas  not  un- 
favorably impressed  by  the  fact  that  he  dwelt  less  upon  his  deserts 
than  upon  his  desire  to  be  deserving;  and  that  in  connection  with 
the  creditable  presentment  that  he  made  of  the  condition  of  his 
worldly  affairs  he  did  not  insist,  as  the  Herr  Strauss  had  insisted, 
upon  a minute  examination  of  Roschen’s  dowry.  As  bearing  in- 
directly yet  forcibly  upon  a general  consideration  of  the  cases  of 
these  young  men,  the  statement  may  be  added  that  one  of  them 
had  made  for  his  proposed  father-in-law  several  excellent  pairs  of 
shoes,  while  the  other  had  made  for  him  only  a series  of  uncom- 
monly sharp  bargains. 

To  neither  of  the  lovers  did  Andreas  give  an  immediate  an- 
swer. He  must  think  a little,  he  said.  The  self-esteem  of  the 
Herr  Strauss  was  a trifle  ruffled  by  the  suggestion  that  in  such  a 
case  waiting  of  any  sort  was  necessary ; it  seemed  to  him  that  an 
offer  so  desirable  as  that  which  he  had  made  was  entitled  to  in- 
stant acceptance.  But  Ludwig  noted  a certain  trembling  in  the 
voice  that  bade  him  wait,  and  waB  not  so  completely  engrossed 
with  his  own  hopes  of  happiness  but  that  he  could  perceive  Us 
cause  and  could  feel  sorrow  for  it.  All  these  years  had  Andreas 
cared  for  this  sweet  Roschen,  and  had  cherished  her  as  his  dear- 
est treasure ; and  now,  when  the  best  time  of  her  life  had  come, 


he  was  asked  to  give  her  up  to  a love  that  rested  its  claim  for 
recognition  upon  nothing  more  substantial  than  promises  of  care- 
taking which  the  future  might  or  might  not  make  good.  That 
Andreas,  under  such  circumstances,  even  should  consider  his  re- 
quest, touched  Ludwig’s  good  heart  with  gratitude ; and  the  love 
that  he  had  for  a long  while  felt  toward  the  old  man  led  him  now 
to  put  an  arm  around  his  shoulder,  as  a son  might  have  done,  and 
to  tell  him  that  the  home  which  he  had  ready  for  Roechen  was 
ready  for  Roschen’s  father  too.  And  Ludwig’s  voice  also  trem- 
bled a little.  Andreas  did  not  speak,  but  he  put  his  thin  hand 
into  the  big  brown  hand — much  stained  with  the  dark  wax  that 
shoemakers  use  and  witb  long  handling  of  leather — that  Ludwig 
held  out  to  him ; and  when  they  had  stood  together  thus  affec- 
tionately for  a little  time  they  parted,  silently. 

In  tnith,  Andreas  was  more  deeply  moved  than  even  Ludwig, 
for  all  his  affectionate  sympathy,  had  divined.  His  love  for 
Roschen  was  a double  love.  With  the  love  of  a father  he  had 
watched  over  her  these  many  years ; yet  even  stronger  had  come 
to  be  his  love  for  her  as  her  mother  bom  again.  Sometimes,  for 
whole  days  together,  confusing  the  past  with  the  present,  he 
would  call  her  Christine;  and  in  his  heart  be  ever  gave  greater 
room  to  the  fancy  that  the  life  which  he  had  hoped  for  was  real- 
ized, and  that  the  life  which  he  was  living  was  a dream.  No  won- 
der, then,  that  he  asked  for  a little  time  in  which  to  school  himself 
to  meet  the  fate  that  at  a single  blow  brought  destruction  to  his 
dear  home  on  earth  and  to  his  dearer  castle  in  the  air. 

Roschen  was  abroad  that  afternoon,  and  as  Andreas,  alone  with 
his  birds,  turned  over 
in  his  mind  the  an- 
swers which  he  must 
give  to  these  young 
men — who  sought  to 
take  to  themselves, 
for  the  greater  plea- 
sure of  their  young 
lives,  the  single  hap- 
piness which  his  old 
life  lmd  left  to  it— a 
great  bitterness  pos- 
sessed his  soul. 
When  they  had  so 
much  and  he  so  lit- 
tle, it  was  cruel  of 
them  to  seek  to  rob 
him  thus,  he  thought. 
And  their  love,  after 
all,  was  but  the 
growth  of  a day, 
while  his  love  had 
been  growing  steadi- 
ly for  forty  years. 
Roschen  was  to  him 
at  once  the  sweet- 
heart of  his  youth 
and  the  dear  daugh- 
ter of  bis  age.  How 
could  these  young 
fellows  have  the  ef- 
frontery to  place 
their  own  light  love 
fancies  in  rivalry 
with  this  profound 
love  of  his  that  was 
rooted  in  all  the 
years  of  a lifetime? 
His  thoughts  went 
back  to  those  long- 
past  days  when  he 
and  Christine  first 
had  known  each  oth- 
er as  little  children 
on  the  sunny  slopes 
of  the  Andreasbcrg, 
and  when  began  the 
love  that  still  was  a 
living  reality.  And 
then  he  followed 
downward  through 
the  years  his  own 
love-story  from  this 
its  beginning  — the 
promise  made  in  the 
twilight,  while  the 
south  wind,  laden 
with  the  sweet  smell 
of  the  pine  trees  of 
the  Schwarzwald, 
played  about  them ; 
the  hard  parting ; his 
joyous  journey  with 
his  birds  westward 
across  the  sea;  the 
black  day  when  that 
journey  ended ; the 
years  of  sorrow  which 
closed  in  still  keener 
sorrow  when  his 
Christine  was  lost  to 
him  utterly  in  death; 
and  then  through  the 
later  years,  which 
ever  grew  brighter 
and  happier  as  his  love  for  Christine  was  born  anew  and  lived  its 
strange,  half-real  life  in  his  love  for  Christine’s  child,  who  also 
was  the  daughter  given  him  by  Heaven  to  cheer  and  comfort  him 
in  his  old  age.  And  now  at  the  end  of  it  all  he  was  asked  to  givo 
to  another  this  sweet  flower  of  love  that  for  his  happiness,  almost 
by  a miracle,  as  it  seemed,  a second  time  had  bloomed.  Wa~  not 
this  asking  more  of  him,  he  thought,  than  rightly  Bhould  be 
asked? 

So  heavy  was  the  load  of  bitterness  that  oppressed  him  that 
even  the  singing  of  the  Kronprinz,  who  was  moved  to  break  forth 
into  song  just  then,  failed  for  a time  to  arouse  him.  Yet  present- 
ly the  sweet  sound  penetrated  the  thick  substance  of  his  sorrow, 
and  slowly  turned  the  current  of  his  sombre  thoughts.  Andreas 
loved  all  music;  but  because  of  the  long  train  of  associations 
which  it  invoked,  and  because  of  his  skilled  knowledge  of  its  qual- 
ity, there  was  no  music  so  sweet  to  him  as  the  singing  of  a bird. 
And  when  the  singer  was  the  Kronprinz,  who  sang  with  a mel- 
low sweetness  rare  and  wonderful,  the  music  never  failed  to  move 
his  tender  nature  to  its  very  depths.  And  so,  os  he  listened  to  the 
singing  of  his  bird,  gentler  and  better  thoughts  possessed  him, 
and  then  he  reproached  himself  for  the  selfishness  that  hnd  so 
filled  his  heart.  He  hod  no  right,  he  thought,  to  stand  in  the  way 
of  Roschen’s  happiness— to  compel  her  to  take  the  old  love  thut 
he  had  to  give  in  place  of  the  fresh  young  love  that  was  offered 
to  her.  It  was  only  a foolish  fancy,  this  that  he  had  cherished, 
that  she  was  his  sweetheart  of  long  ago ; it  was  the  rational  truth 
that  he  had  to  deal  with — that  she  was  his  daughter,  who  had  given 
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him  in  full  measure  a daughter’s  love  and  duty,  and  for  whom 
now,  as  was  a father’s  duty,  he  must  secure  a good  husband,  who 
would  care  for  her  well  and  loyally  when  death  had  taken  her  fa- 
ther from  her.  This  was  the  right  conclusion,  but  all  the  strength 
of  his  will  was  required  to  bring  him  to  it ; and  when  at  last  he 
said  to  himself  that  what  so  plainly  was  right  should  be  firmly 
done,  the  color  suddenly  left  his  face,  and  there  went  through  his 
heart  the  sharp  pang  that  he  had  learned  to  dread  because  of  the 
agony  of  it.  So  wrenching  was  the  pain  that  he  could  not  repress 
a cry ; but  it  was  not  a loud  cry,  and  the  sound  of  it  was  lost  in 
the  glad  carolling  of  the  Kronprinz’s  song. 

When  Roschen  came  home,  a little  later,  she  was  frightened  by 
finding  her  father  looking  so  pale  and  worn  ; but  the  sight  of  her 
dear  face,  and  her  loving  looks  and  words,  revived  him  quickly, 
and  her  fear  passed  by.  And  she  forgot  her  fear  the  sooner  be- 
cause of  the  momentous  question  that  he  then  opened  to  her ; for 
this  last  sharp  seizure,  keener  than  any  that  had  preceded  it,  had 
warned  Andreas  that  the  duty  which  he  had  to  do  Bhould  not  be 
delayed. 

Very  tenderly  and  lovingly  did  he  speak  of  this  heart  matter  to 
his  little  rose,  his  Roschen,  as  she  sat  beside  him  on  a low  stool, 
after  the  childish  habit  that  she  never  had  relinquished,  while  her 
head  was  nestled  upon  his  shoulder,  and  while  he  stroked  her  fair 
hair  gently  with  his  thin,  delicate  hand.  And  as  he  made  clear 
to  her  all  that  she  was  to  know,  and  explained  to  her  that  the  de- 
cision between  these  rival  lovers,  or  the  rejection  of  them  both, 
must  be  made  by  herself,  the  rosiness  of  this  pretty  Roschen  be- 
came a deep  crimson,  and  her  head  sank  down  upon  her  father’s 
breast  so  that  her  face  was  hid  from  him ; and  as  his  arms  clasped 
her  closely  to  this  loving  haven  she  fell  to  crying  gently  there,  as 
in  such  cases  is  a proper  maiden’s  rather  unreasonable  way. 

“ Does  the  thought  of  lovers  make  thee  sad,  my  little  one  ?” 
Andreas  asked;  and  he  could  not  quite  stifle,  though  he  tried 
hard  to  stifle,  the  hope  that  perhaps  Roschen  might  settle  this 
present  matter  so  that  for  a little  time  longer  she  still  would  be 
wholly  his  own. 

“ It  is  not  the  thought  of  lovers,  dear  father,”  Roschen  an- 
swered, and  her  voice  was  low  and  broken,  “ but  the  thought  that 
anything  should  take  me  away  from  thee.” 

The  hope  grew  larger  in  the  heart  of  Andreas,  but  he  said : 
“The  young  Herr  Strauss  will  make  thee  a fine  husband,  my 
daughter.  He  is  a rich  young  man  already,  and—” 

But  Roschen  promptly  cut  short  this  eulogy  by  raising  her  head 
abruptly  and  saying^  with  great  decision : “ He  is  a horrid  young 
man,  and  nothing  is  good  about  him  at  all.  He  tries  to  cheat  thee 
whenever  he  comes  here  to  buy  our  birds ; and— and  he  has  said 
things  to  me ; and  he — and  he  tried  to  kiss  me.  Ugh ! I will 
have  nothing  to  do  with  the  Herr  Strauss— nothing  at  all  1” 

As  she  spoke,  Roschen  held  up  her  head  firmly  and  looked 
Andreas  straight  in  the  eyes.  Her  own  eyes  quite  sparkled  with 
anger,  for  all  the  tears  that  were  in  them ; and  the  tone  in  which 
she  pronounced  the  name  of  the  Herr  Strauss  suggested  point- 
edly that  he  was  one  of  the  various  unpleasant  creatures  which 
humanity  disposes  of  with  tongs.  All  this  was  so  emphatic  that 
Andreas  suffered  his  hope  to  grow  yet  stronger ; for  now,  certain- 
ly, one  of  these  lovers  was  put  safely  out  of  his  way. 

“And  Ludwig,  mv  little  one?” 

Roschen  did  not  speak,  but  the  angry  sparkle  that  was  in  her 
eyes  gave  place  to  a softer  and  much  pleasanter  brightness,  and 
a still  deeper  crimson  showed  in  the  pretty  face  that  she  hid 
again  suddenly  upon  her  father’s  breast. 

“And  Ludwig?”  Andreas  repeated. 

But  still  Roschen  did  not  speak.  She  put  her  arms  around  her 
father’s  neck,  and  nestled  her  head  beneath  his  chin  in  a lovingly 
coaxing  wav  that  she  had  devised  when  she  was  a little  child,  and 
then  she  fell  again  to  sobbing  gently. 

“ Hast  thou,  then,  nothing  to  say  of  this  friend  of  ours,  my 
daughter?”  Andreas  spoke  eagerly,  his  hope  being  very  strong 
within  him  now,  for  he  was  not  versed  in  the  ways  of  maidens,  and 
the  silence  that  would  have  been  so  eloquent  to  another  woman 
or  to  a wiser  man  conveyed  a very  false  notion  to  his  mind. 

“ Thou  hast  told  me,  dear  father,  that  Ludwig  makes  very  good 
shoes,”  Roschen  said  at  last,  speaking  hesitatingly,  and  in  a voice 
so  low  that  it  was  little  more  than  a whisper. 

« Yes,”  Andreas  answered,  somewhat  taken  aback  by  the  irrel- 
evant and  very  matter-of-fact  nature  of  this  remark ; “ yes,  Lud- 
wig makes  good  shoes.” 

“ And  thou  likest  those  which  he  has  made  for  thee  ?’’ 

“ Truly.  They  are  good  shoes.  They  have  cured  rny  corns.” 
Andreas  spoke  with  feeling.  He  was  sincerely  grateful  to  Lud- 
wig for  having  cured  his  corns.  “ But  it  is  not  of  Ludwig’s  shoes 
that  we  are  talking  now,  my  Roschen,”  he  went  on.  “ It  is  of 
Ludwig  himself.  Hast  thou 'nothing  to  say  in  answer  to  what  he 
asks  ?” 

Through  her  tears  Roschen  laughed  a little,  and  she  pressed 
her  head  still  more  closely  beneath  her  father’s  chin.  “ Thou 
dear  foolish  one,”  she  said,  “ canst  thou  not  understand  ?”  And 
then,  after  a moment  of  silence,  she  went  on,  “ Hast  thou  not 
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seen,  dear  father,  how  all  the  birds  love  Ludwig,  and  of  their  own 
accord  go  to  him  ?” 

Then  a little  light  broke  in  upon  Andreas,  and  the  hope  that 
he  had  cherished  began  to  pale ; but  he  answered  stoutly : “ Yes, 
the  birds  love  him,  for  he  is  a good  young  man.  And  thou,  my 
daughter?” 

And  Roschen  answered  in  a voice  so  low  and  tremulous  that 
Andreas  divined  rather  than  heard  the  words  she  spoke.  “ Per- 
haps it  is  with  me  also,  dear  father,  as  it  is  with  the  birds !” 

For  a little  time  there  was  silence — for  Andreas  did  not  trust 
himself  to  speak  while  his  hope  was  dying  in  his  heart — then  he 
raised  the  pretty  head  from  its  resting-place  upon  his  breast,  and 
as  he  kissed  the  forehead  that  was  so  like  the  dead  Christine’s, 
he  said,  reverently  and  tenderly,  “ For  thy  good  and  happiness, 
my  dear  one,  may  God’s  will  be  done.”  And  as  he  claspi*!  her 
again  to  him  closely,  the  Kronprinz  once  more  lifted  up  his  voice 
in  sweetest  song. 

When  at  last  Roschen  raised  her  rosy,  happy  face  from  her 
father’s  breast,  she  was  so  full  of  the  wonder  that  had  come  to 
pass  that  she  did  not  perceive  his  weary  look,  nor  how  pale  he 
was ; yet  less  pale  now  than  a little  time  before  when  his  face 
was  unseen  by  her. 

And  presently  the  rosiness  of  this  sweet  Roschen  grew  still 
deeper  as  the  shop  door  opened,  with  a great  tinkling  of  its  little 
bell,  and  Ludwig  entered.  Andreas  arose  from  his  chair  slowly 
— but  neither  of  them  noticed  how  feeble  and  labored  were  his 
motions,  like  those  of  a weak  old  man — and  clasped  in  both  of 
his  own  Ludwig’s  great  brown  hand,  while  with  a look  of  love  he 
said : “ It  is  as  thou  wouldst  have  it,  my  son.  This  dear  rose  of 
my  growing  will  bloom  in  thy  garden  now” — and  he  led  Ludwig 
to  where  Roschen,  who  indeed  was  a true  rose  just  then,  was 
standing  and  put  her  hand  in  his. 

And  then,  with  a wistful  eagerness,  he  went  on:  “And  thou 
wilt  care  for  her  very  tenderly  and  well,  in  my  place  ? Thou 
canst  not  understand  what  my  love  has  been ; part  of  it,  I know, 
has  been  foolishness — and  that  which  thou  wilt  give  her,  if  it  be 
strong  and  steadfast,  will  be  far  better  than  ever  was  mine.  For 
it  is  the  way  of  life” — and  here  the  voice  of  Andreas  trembled  and 
fell  a little — “ that  for  young  hearts  love  also  must  be  young.” 
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“ With  God’s  help,  dear  father,  I will  be  true  and  good  to  her,” 
Ludwig  answered,  speaking  with  a stout  heartiness  that  gave  the 
ring  of  truth  to  his  words ; “ and  I will  care  well  for  her  and  for 
thee  too.” 

“ For  me  it  will  not  be  long,"  Andreas  answered  ; “ but  give  the 
care  which  thou  wouldst  have  given  to  me  to  these  my  birds.” 

“ Do  not  make  us  sad  to-day,  dear  father,  by  such  gloomy  words,” 
said  Roschen,  as  she  put  her  arms  around  his  neck.  “To-day  a 
beautiful  time  of  happiness  has  begun  for  us.” 

“Truly  a beautiful  time  of  happiness  has  begun,”  Andreas  an- 
swered; “and  I thank  God  that  I have  seen  its  beginning — for 
when  grief  comes  to  thee,  and  grief  must  come  to  us  all,  my 
daughter,  thou  hast  now  a strong  young  heart  to  stay  and  comfort 
thee.  Yes,  this  is  truly  the  beginning  of  a happy  time.”  It  was 
with  a very  tender  smile  that  Andreas  spoke  these  cheery  words; 
and  he  added,  cheerily  : “ Now  go  out  into  the  Square,  my  children, 
and  say  to  each  other  the  words  which  I know  are  in  your  hearts. 
I will  be  glad  in  your  happiness  as  I sit  here  among  my  birds.” 

And  so  Andreas,  for  the  second  time  in  his  life,  was  left  alone 
with  his  birds. 

As  he  sat  there,  desolate,  he  buried  his  face  in  his  hands,  and 
between  his  thin  fingers  there  was  a glistening  of  tears.  It  was 
so  hard  to  bear ! They  might  have  waited  just  a little  while,  he 
thought;  it  would  not  have  been  very  long.  For  he  forgot,  and 
perhaps  it  would  be  unfair  to  blame  him  for  forgetting,  his  own 
desire  that  before  that  little  time  should  pass  his  Roschen  should 
have  assured  to  her  the  good  care-taker  whom  she  surely  would 
need  when  the  season  of  sorrow  came.  A little  thrill,  a premo- 
nition of  which  he  knew  the  meaning,  ran  through  him. 

Then  it  was  that  the  Kronprinz  began  to  sing.  The  notes  at 
first  were  low  and  liquid,  and  they  fell  soothingly  upon  the  ears, 
and  so  into  the  heart  of  this  poor  Andreas ; and  as  they  rose 
higher  and  fuller  and  clearer,  light  began  to  show  for  him  where 
only  darkness  had  been.  The  other  birds,  fired  to  emulation  by 
these  mellow  warblings,  joined  in  a sweet  chorus,  above  which 
the  strong  rich  notes  of  the  Kronprinz  rose  in  triumphant  waves 
of  harmony.  And  gladness  came  then  into  the  heart  of  Andreas, 
and  great  thankfulness ; for  as  the  music  of  the  birds  exalted  him 
he  seemed  to  see  with  a strange  clearness  into  the  depths  of  the 
future,  and  all  that  he  saw  there  promised  well  for  those  whom 
he  loved.  Such  wonderful  music  was  this  that  the  very  air  about 
him  seemed  to  be  growing  goldenly  radiant ; and  with  a certain 
awe  creeping  into  his  heart  he  seemed  to  hear  low  echoes  of  a 
music  even  more  ravishingly  beautiful  that  came  faintly  yet  with 
a bell-like  clearness  from  very  far  away. 

Truly  there  was  something  strange  about  this  music,  for  even 
Bielfrak,  who  was  grown  to  be  a deaf,  rheumatic  old  dog  now, 
heard  it  and  was  greatly  moved  by  it.  From  his  comfortable  rug 
in  the  corner  he  raised  himself  painfully  upon  his  haunches,  and, 
pointing  his  nose  upward,  he  uttered  a long  melancholy  howl. 
Then  he  came  by  slow  effort  across  the  room  to  where  his  master 
sat  and  laid  his  head  upon  his  master’s  knee.  And  there  was  a 
puzzled  look  upon  Bielfrak’s  face,  for  never  before  had  he  thus 
manifested  the  love  that  was  in  his  honest  heart  without  finding 
a quick  response  to  it  in  the  gentle  touch  of  his  master’s  hand. 
Yet  now  that  hand  remained  most  strangely  still,  and  it  was 
strangely  white,  and  Bielfrak  drew  back  suddenly  from  touching 
it — finding  it  most  strangely  cold. 

The  birds  had  been  frightened  into  silence  by  Bielfrak’s  howl, 
but  now  they  all  burst  forth  again  into  the  song  of  strange  and 
wonderful  sweetness  that  of  a sudden  they  had  learned  to  sing. 
In  waves  of  harmony  the  chorus  rose  and  fell,  and  above  all 
sounded  the  notes  of  the  Kronprinz,  rich,  full,  clear,  so  delicately 
perfect  as  to  seem  a blending  of  sunlight  and  of  sound.  And  in 
this  song  there  was  a strain  that  seemed  to  tell  of  restful  tri- 
umph and  eternal  joy.  And  on  the  gentle,  kindly  face  of  An- 
dreas, as  he  sat  there  so  very  quietly  while  all  the  air  around  him 
with  these  sweet  sounds  was  vibrant,  there  was  a most  tender 
smile  that  told  of  perfect  peace. 
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teenth  and  early  part  of  the  nineteenth  century 
would  have  been  impossible  without  a correspond- 
ing and  simultaneous  improvement  in  the  quality 
of  their  roads.  The  still  more  rapid  advance  of 
America  during  this  century  has  been  accomplish- 
ed chiefly  through  the  instrumentality  of  railways, 
and  these  have  so  thoroughly  intersected  the  coun- 
try in  every  direction,  bringing  the  merchant  and 
manufacturer  at  one  end  and  the  farmer  and  miner 
at  the  other  into  such  close  communication,  that 
the  necessity  for  good  roads  has  been  overlooked. 
The  opinion  is  now  gaining  ground,  however,  that 
notwithstanding  the  excellent  and  cheap  service 
of  the  railways,  there  is  a great  loss  in  the  unne- 
cessary cost  of  transportation  in  hauling  merchan- 
dise through  the  mud  to  reach  the  railroad,  and 
again  over  rough  cobble-stones  when  it  leaves  the 
cars  at  its  destination.  And  independent  of  the 
commercial  aspect  of  the  question,  there  is  stiil 
to  be  considered  the  comfort  and  convenience  of 
those  who  use  roads  and  streets  for  pleasure  rid- 
ing and  driving,  and  to  whom  good  road  surfaces 
are  absolutely  necessary.  During  the  last  few 
years  there  has  been  a constant  increase  in  the 
attention  and  thought  devoted  to  the  question  of 
roads  both  without  and  within  cities,  and  the  ob- 
ject of  this  article  is  to  give  briefly  such  informa- 
tion as  to  the  history  and  present  condition  of  the 
art  of  road-making  as  may  be  useful  in  this  dis- 
cussion. 

ROMAN  ROADS. 

The  much-quoted  Roman  roads  were,  in  reality, 
far  inferior  to  the  best  roads  of  modern  Europe, 
and  were  much  more  costly.  Hence  they  may  be 
dismissed  in  a few  words.  They  were  stone  pave- 
ments with  a very  thick  concrete  foundation  ; or, 
as  described  by  another  writer,  they  were  “ mason- 
ry walls  laid  on  their  sides.”  The  most  famous  of 
them  was  the  Appian  Way,  constructed  about  313 
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11HE  progress  of  civilization  has  everywhere  been  marked 
. by  good  roads.  It  may  even  be  said  to  be  largely  due  to 
them.  Ancient  Rome  was  not  only  famous  for  its  own  roads, 
but  it  carried  the  art  of  road-making  into  all  its  conquered 
provinces.  As  its  civilization  disappeared  in  the  degeneracy  of 
the  Dark  Ages,  good  roads  ceased  to  exist,  and  they  only  reap- 
peared when  modern  nations  began  to  emerge  from  the  Middle 
Ages.  It  is  often  said  that  the  test  of  civilization  in  any  coun- 
try is  the  consumption  of  iron ; but  this  is  true  only  because 
railroads  are  the  chief  consumers  of  iron,  and  they  are  but  one 
form  of  roadway. 

It  is  an  undeniable  fact  that  while  the  United  States  has  the 
finest  railway  system  in  the  world — the  most  perfectly  adapted 
to  the  work  it  has  to  do,  and  the  cheapest  in  charges  for  trans- 
portation— yet  its  roads  and  its  city  streets  are  far  inferior  to 
those  of  France,  England,  Germany,  Austria,  and  Italy.  Doubt- 
less the  admirable  character  of  its  railways  is  itself  the  cause 
of  its  bad  roads  and  streets,  for  the  railways  serve  their  purpose 
so  well  that  there  is  less  apparent  need  of  good  carriage  roads. 
All  th } other  countries  above  named  had  reached  a high  degree 
of  civilization  before  the  advent  of  railways  about  fifty  years 
ago,  whereas  about  three-fourths  of  the  present  area  of  the 
United  States  have  been  settled  and  populated  during  the  rail- 
way era.  The  rapid  advances  in  wealth  and  population  of  the 
principal  countries  of  Europe  during  the  latter  part  of  the  eigh- 
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b.c.,  from  Rome  to  Capua,  and  subsequently  extended  to 
Brundusium  (Brindisi).  The  foundation  consisted  of  one  or 
two  courses  of  large  flat  stones  laid  in  lime  mortar;  next  came 
a layer  of  concrete  made  of  one  part  of  lime  and  three  of  Jbrok- 
en  stones,  thoroughly  mixed  and  consolidated  by  ramming;  on 
this  was  spread  a thin  layer  of  mortar,  in  which  the  stones  form- 
ing the  top  course  were  bedded.  These  stones  were  of  basaltic 
lava  about  twelve  to  fourteen  inches  in  width,  with  smooth 
upper  surfaces  but  irregular  sides,  and  when  carefully  jointed 
together  they  formed  a large  mosaic.  The  total  thickness  of 
the  road  was  about  three  feet,  and  its  width  varied  from  twelve 
to  twenty  feet.  On  either  side  were  raised  footways,  paved 
with  stone,  and  at  frequent  intervals  were  stepping-stones  for 
mounting  horses.  It  was  also  marked  by  mile-stones  indicating 
the  distance  from  the  forum  at  Rome. 

This  road  was  certainly  durable,  as  is  proved  by  the  fact 
that  although  it  had  to  be  rebuilt  by  Trajan,  at  the  end  of 
the  first  century  A.n.,  parts  of  it  are  still  in  existence,  2200 
years  after  it  was  first  constructed;  but  it  was  deficient  in 
the  other  qualities  of  a good  road.  Horace  is  authority  for 
the  statement  that  it  was  “ less  fatiguing  to  people  who  travel 
slowlv.” 


Similar  roads  were  built  in  Gaul,  in  Great  Britain,  during  the 
Roman  occupation,  and  in  Thrace  by  the  Emperor  Trajan. 

With  the  decline  of  Rome,  road-making  shared  the  fate  of 
the  other  mechanical  arts,  and  for  the  time  was  forgotten.  Good 
roads  were  unknown  again  in  Europe  until  the  middle  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  They  were  revived  almost  simultaneously 
in  France  and  England,  and  soon  afterward  in  the  other  chief 
countries  of  Europe. 

MACADAM  ROADS. 

Among  English-speaking  races  the  perfection  of  modern  roads 
is  generally  attributed  to  two  Englishmen,  Macadam  and  Tel- 
ford,  who  rebuilt  nearly  all  the  English  roads  in  the  early  part 
of  this  century.  Telford  was  a distinguished  engineer, While 
Macadam  prided  himself  on  being  nothing  but  a road-maker. 
It  is  also  generally  believed  that  to  Macadam  is  due  the  princi- 
ple of  using  small  angular  fragments  of  clean  stone,  which,  un- 
der traffic,  unite  into  a solid  mass.  The  distinctive  feature  of 
Telford’s  roads  was  a layer  of  irregular  stone,  from  six  to  eight 
inches  in  size,  carefully  placed  on  the  ground  as  a foundation 
for  the  smaller  stones,  technically  called  the  road  metal.  The 
chief  object  of  this  foundation  was  to  afford  good  drainage,  and 
prevent  the  metal  from  being  pushed  into  the  ground  in  places 
where  it  was  soft;  but  Macadam  always  denied  its  utility  or  ne- 
cessity, and  engineers  are  still  divided  on  this  question.  In  re- 
gard to  the  size  of  the  metal,  Telford  specified  that  the  stones 
should  be  as  nearly  as  possible  uniform  in  size,  the  largest  of 
which  should  pass,  in  its  longest  dimensions,  through  a ring 
two  and  a half  inches  in  diameter.  Macadam  preferred  the  test  of 
weight,  and  insisted  that  no  stone  should  weigh  more  than  six 
ounces  — which  is 
the  weight  of  a cube 
of  one  and  a half 
inches  of  hard,  com- 
pact limestone.  His 
overseers  were  pro- 
vided with  a small 
pair  of  scales  and  ft 
six-ounce  weight,  in 
order  to  test  the 
largest  stones. 

It  is  a fact,  how- 
ever, that  the  cor- 
rect principles  of 
modern  road-build- 
ing are  not  due  to 
cither  Macadam  or 
Telford,  but  to  a 
French  engineer, 

Tresaguet,  who  an- 
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them  to  the  present  day.  The  first  is  in  re- 
gard- to  the  manner  of  breaking  the  stone. 
Macadam  caused  the  stone  to  be  broken  bv 
hand  on  the  side  of  the  road,  the  size  anil 
weight  of  the  hammer  being  carefully  speci- 
fied. Now  they  are  much  more  quickly  and 
cheaply  broken  by  machine.  Two  classes  of 
stone-crushers  have  been  devised  for  this  pur- 
pose, shown  in.  Figs.  3 atid  3a,  4,  4a,  and  46. 
The  first,  usually  known  as  the  Blake,  consists 
essentially  of  a strong  iron  frame,  near  one 
end  of  which  is  a movable  jaw  of  iron.  By 
means  of  a toggle-joint  and  an  eccentric  this 


forward  a slight  distance  i ■ 

As  the 

recedes,  the  opening 
and  the 

descends ; as  it  approach- 
the  the  stone 

crushed.  The  second  K 

class  is  known  as  the  S||  HI  I 

Gates,  and  consists  of  a - £ 

.-.did  mass  of  iron  shaped  HHH^r 
somewhat  like  a hell, 

« Inch  supported  with-  ■ 

iu  an  iron  cone.  By  ^H(  IB  fi 

means  of  an  eccentric  fl 

shaft  a rocking  and  rota-  I 

motion  is  given  to  the  - 

hell,  so  that  each  point 
succes- 
near  to 
removed  from  the 

the  |B^mHHH 

the 

to  descend  and  lie  crushed  as  before.  These  machines  are  driven  ■MflHHHHj 
by  steam-engine-  and  are  of  various  -i/.e-.  capable  of  ci  ilshing  HHHHHHB 

from  ten  to  two  hundred  tons  per  dav.  By  regulating  the  width  nHEgHBHSB 

of  opening  beta. -ell  tiie  jaw-. or  within  the  cone,  the  -i/.e  to  which 

the  -tone  can  lie  btoken  I-  eo:re<i.ondingl>  regulated;  and  by  tie-  EBHHHH 

f revolving  screen-  with  openings  of  various  sizes,  the  stones  ^^HHHHK 

of  different  sizes  can  be  separated  and  delivered  in  separate  piles  HHHHH9 
of  one-half  inch,  one  inch,  two  and  one-half  inches,  etc.  HSg^pSgS 

The  other  improvement  is  in  the  use  of  rollers  to  consolidate  | 

the  road  and  give  a 
smooth,  uniform  surface, 

= — , , , . j,  , instead  of  allowing  this  j 

IV  J work  to  he  slowly  and  Bfl 

i J pain  full  v performed  bv  .‘ElgHlyHHH 

V . the  vehicles  using  it. 

['  vJ^%&SKE§|  Horse-rollers  were  intro- 

V . duced  about  1834  and 

tWvTBvIl  steam-rollers  about  1860. 

I There  was  for  some  time 

— iV\  vHS'^H  a discussion  as  to  the 

-Cr  - Sj|  economy  and 

d of  the  two  kinds  SZ^S^~  "*^5 

rtiVi . of  rollers,  but  this  has  A 

->i  yAX ' j now  been  settled  in  favor 
*4?*"  of  the  steam-rollers.  The 

gSH^H  ordinary  form  of  hor.-e- 

in  Fig. 

r " i 1 ■ ■ r - ■ 

-J  V - * v -*/A  the  first  i Fig.  6),  known 

a-  tin-  Ballaii-ou,  m G.  1 
I wSH  l.Tat,  designed  in  France, 

fj^PpjPn  SlOTl  »|| 

I 11  - 'le-igiu-'i  ill  I/..  II  i n.d  tile  ihird 

i Id-'.  -I.  know  II  a-  t 1m  Lind.  lot.  d e » i e 1 1 e d in 

• . ' r ;}%  £***?, y if  tin  be-t  to,  m .e.id.im  lo.nl-,  and  tin-  l.ileii  lof 

for  lolling  ph.-tie  pavements 

'’■>  ■*8  fiZi  Me  ei  mi  mad-  are  How  even  Where  eon. 

'jt  £§WK£v..  . - 1 1 n." ' d on  - , 1 i • - : a n t i . 1 1 1 V tie-  -am.  pi  im  iple-. 

'I  ■.■■  : i-  hi  -■  eh  and  ai.d  d d of  I he 

* i • -•  ••  i ••-  . • ' 1 ■'•■-- 1. ...  \ a- 

■ HI  \ : 

- ">  ' 1 ’ ' ' - ■ i ■ 1 i -of:  a:. 'I  -p. .ngy  -pa.a  - not  af. 

5^?BHPCBr  b.iiiin.-  a him  :»  a ik  :■  n...\.-d  and  their 

..  phi.---  fd  .-.i  with  i gra>  >•!  or  broken  

v «•-  Tiie  Sill  face  i - 1 iiei.  loil.-d  w tiia  in  av\  i . >1  l.r. 

'•  b?,.  .~V  ill  order  thoroughly  to 

compact  it.  If  the  Tel- 
ford foundation  is  used,  ^ 

it  i.-  placed  on  the  rolled 
earth  in  the  form  of  ir-  sSfe 

regular  stones  from  six 

to  eight  inches  in  size,  - -3KMtr^ 

carefully  placed  in  posi- 
tion  and  forming  a rough 
pavement,  on  which  the 
macadam  metal  is  plae.-d,  j 1 

If  the  Telford  foundation  <£: 

is  not  used,  the  metal  is  '4 

^H  placed  directly  on  the  ' ^**^W*! 

eai  til,  in  a uniform  layer  - 

■ : < not  exceeding  six  in.  In  - " 

;n  depth.  This  is  then 

■1  --  , ijfoM  .uglily  comj.a.teii  by  mwmm 

rolling  with  a heavy  roll-  G //' /a  VM/wnw. 

er  for  several  hours,  un- 
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yield  under  the  roller.  Aootkrlrs 
on  the  first  and  compacted  in  ^ i 
inc!  es  in  depth  of  very  fine  broke  I 
inch  in  largest  dimensions,  h -r^ 
rolling.  The  road  is  then  mg’* 
compactness  of  the  road  incteum 
w ith  the  rolling.  In  many  «■'" J 
inches,  instead  of  twelve  to  tiiii* 

Fig.  10  is  a section  of  the  r.'.-'1 
is  a section  of  Telford’s  Hold*5-™ 
vard  in  New  York. 

For  purposes  of  comparison  Fc 
which  was  supplanted  by  the  rtkrt 


The  cost  of  such  roads  depend 
of  broken  stone.  In  addition 
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be  provided  for  any  road,  whatever  the  road 
surface  may  be.  The  price  of  broken  stone 
varies  from  70  cents  to  $2  per  ton,  depending 
on  the  character  of  the  stone  aud  the  dis- 
tance which  it  has  to  be  hauled.  For  a road 
30  feet  wide  and  9 inches  thick,  about  5500 
tons  are  required  for  each  mile  in  length.  The 
cost  of  the  road  surface  aloue  is  about  $12,- 
000  per  mile.  The  cost  of  embankment,  ex- 


cavation, culverts,  drain  , 
stone  gutters,  etc.,  may 
carry  the  cost  up  to  $70,- 
000  per  mile. 

These  figures  might 
even  be  increased  in  the 
case  of  roads  traversing 
a mountainous  district, 
where  expensive  embank- 
ments, cuttings  in  rock 
and  earth,  retaining- 
walls,  etc.,  would  be  ne- 
cessary. The  laying  out 
of  such  roads  calls  for 
the  same  surveys  and  the 
same  engineering  skill  as 
in  the  laying  out  of  rail- 


The  shape  or  cross- 

SCC ! i ' H i to  l.c  gO  til  tl,  the  >-  • . 

road  has  been  the  subject 
of  much  discussion  in  the 
past.  Roads  which  are 
much  rounded  in  the  cen- 
tre shed  the  water  very  easily,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  they  are  very 
uncomfortable  for  vehicles.  There  has  also  been  much  dispute  as 
to  whether  the  cross  shape  of  the  road  should  be  a curve,  or  should 
consist  of  two  straight  lines  meeting  at  the  centre.  It  is  now  gen- 
erally conceded  that  the  cross-section  should  be  a curve,  and  that 
the  height  of  the  road  should  be  about  one-sixtieth  of  its  width,  t.  e., 
in  roads  30  feet  wide  the  centre  should  be  6 inches  higher  than  the 
sides,  in  roads  40  feet  wide  it  should  be  8 inches,  and  so  on  in  pro- 
portion to  its  width. 

The  great  cost  of  mac- 
adam roads,  and  the 

comparative  lack  of  ne-  -il 

cessitv  for  them  in  con-  t .*.  v&kSjgjC 
sequence  of  the  enor- 
mous development  of  ■; A '*■  Vs  *•, 
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comparatively  herd  and  durable  road  surface.  Through  the  swamps  and  clay  soils  of 
the  South,  where  stone  and  gravel  were  not  available,  the  corduroy  road  was  much  used. 
This  consisted  in  felling  trees,  stripping  the  branches,  and  placing  the  trunks  across  the 
road ; and  it  was  probably  the  most  inhuman  device  ever  suggested  as  a means  of  com- 
munication. In  central  New  York,  and  in  some  parts  of  the  West,  plank  roads  were 
at  one  time  constructed,  but  their  lack  of  durability  caused  this  system  to  be  soon 
abandoned. 

MAINTENANCE. 

The  condition  of  a road  depends  not  only  upon  the  manner  in  which  it  is  constructed, 


but  it  had  only  progress- 
ed a short  distance  be- 
yond Cumberland,  Mary- 
land, when  its  construc- 
tion was  abandoned,  in 
he  same  depth  is  then  placed  consequence  of  the  building  of  railways  for 
a layer  of  from  one  to  two  the  same  purpose.  Macadamized  roads  have 
cceeding  three-fourths  of  an  therefore  been  confined  to  city  or  suburban 

i,  .his  in  turn  is  compacted  by  streets,  and  to  a few  of  the  older  States  in  the 
•s  greatly  facilitated  and  the  East.  Even  the  turnpikes,  or  toll  roads,  origi- 
> ng  each  layer  in  connection  nally  built  by  corporations  which  made  their 
the  macadam  is  only  eight  profit  by  levying  toll  on  each  passing  horse  or 
i ;;ribed.  vehicle,  were  macadamized  only  for  a small 

’aria  to  Cherbourg.  Fig.  11  portion  of  their  width  in  the  centre,  leaving 
, ection  of  the  Western  Boule-  earth  roads  on  each  side.  These  latter  were 
habitually  used  in  summer,  leaving  the  hard 
, the  type  of  English  roads  central  portion,  whose  surface  was  seldom 
kept  smooth,  for  use  during  the  rains  and  mud 
,4 ; price  of  labor  and  the  price  of  w inter. 

. rts  and  bridges,  which  must  With  the  exception  of  these  few  turnpike 

high-roads,  American 
roads  have  been  built  of 
whatever  material  was 
nearest  to  hand.  Fre- 
quently,  if  not  generally, 
they  were  made  by  sim- 
plv  ploughing  a ditch  on 
each  side  and  throwing 
the  earth  into  a mound 
in  the  centre.  An  im- 
TW*  provement  on  this  was  to 

<.  u I spread  a layer  of  bank 

JmJLffl*.--.,,  gravel  containing  a large 

a _ - XKpp'  ■ proportion  of  clay  over 

, the  road  ; and  on  the 

: ■ Ne"'  E,,gland  coast, 

l >7 

available,  these  materials 
were  usediand  formed  a 
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but  upon  the  manner 
in  which  it  is  maintain- 
ed. The  best  of  roads 
are  being  constantly 
worn  by  traffic,  and  if 
they  are  not  quickly 
repaired  whenever  any 
defects  appear,  they  are 
soon  destroyed.  Mac- 
adam’s reputation  was 
made  not  in  building 
new  roads,  but  in  re- 
pairing old  roads  and 
keeping  them  always  in 
good  order.  In  order 
to  accomplish  this  re- 
sult incessant  attention 
is  necessary,  so  as  to 
fill  up  any  ruts  or  holes 
the  moment  they  ap- 
pear, and  prevent  them 
from  being  enlarged  by 
travel  and  rain.  The 
road  thus  gradually 
wears  down, but  always 
presents  a uniform  and 
smooth  surface ; and 
when  its  thickness  is 
reduced  to  about  five 
inches  it  is  necessary 
to  make  general  re- 
pairs by  covering  it 
with  a new  coating  of 
stone.  The  amount  of 
wear  is  proportional  to 
the  volume  of  traffic. 
On  some  of  the  heav- 
ilv  travelled  macadam 
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in  the  form  of  mud  or 
dust;  2.  The  prompt 
replacement  of  this 
wear  by  new  materials. 

Each  road  is  divided 
into  sections  called  can- 
tons; ou  heavily  trav- 
elled roads  a canton 
may  be  only  100  yards 
long,  on  light  roads  it 
may  be  a mile;  and  to 
each  canton  there  is  a 
workman  known  as  a 
cantonnicr,  who  is  re- 
sponsible for  the  con- 
dition of  the  road  in  his 
canton.  He  lives  in  the 
immediate  vicinity,  and 
is  obliged  to  be  on  the 
road  from  6 a.m.  to  7 
r.M.  in  summer,  and 
from  sunrise  to  sunset 
in  winter;  he  can  rest 
two  hours  for  his  noon- 
day meal,  but  with  this 
exception  he  must  be 
always  at  work  between 
the  hours  above  stated. 
He  has  the  following 
tools,  viz.,  wheelbar- 
row, iron  shovel,  wood- 
en shovel,  pick,  iron 
scraper,  wooden  scrap- 
er, broom,  iron  rake, 
crowbar,  hammer,  and 
tape-line.  His  duties 
are,  1,  to  keep  the  gut- 
ters clear  so  that  the 
water  can  run  off  free- 
ly; 2,  to  scrape  off  the 
mud  in  wet  weather  and  sweep  off  the  dust  in  dry 
weather,  so  as  to  keep  his  canton  always  clean; 
8,  to  clean  off  the  snow  as  far  as  possible,  and 
break  up  the  ice  on  the  surface  of  the  road  and 
in  the  gutters  during  the  winter;  4,  to  pick  up 
all  loose  stones,  break  them,  and  pile  them  in  reg- 


streets  of  London  and  Paris  it  has  been  as  much  as  four  inches 
in  a year,  but  on  high-roads  between  cities  it  is  often  as  low  as 
one-half  inch  in  a year. 

Nowhere  is  the  art  of  road-making  and  maintenance  carried  to 
such  perfection  as  in  France,  where  the  necessity  of  constant  su- 
pervision and  prompt  repairs  is  fully  appreciated.  Her  roads  have 
a length  of  about  200,000  miles,  of  which  more  than  120,000  miles 
are  macadamized.  They  have  cost  nearly  $600,000,000  for  con- 
struction, and  the  sum  of  $18,000,000  (or  about  three  per  cent,  of 
first  cost)  is  annually  spent  for  their  maintenance.  Until  we  are 
prepared  to  expend  the  necessary  sums  for  solid  construction  and 


ularly  shaped  piles  on  the  side  of  the  road,  ready  for  use  in  re- 
pairing ruts  and  holes;  6,  to  keep  the  mile-posts  in  good  order; 
6,  to  take  care  of  the  trees  bordering  the  road. 

The  six  adjacent  cantonniers  form  a squad  called  a brigade , 
which  is  under  a foreman  known  as  a cantonnicr-chef  and  forms 
the  unit  of  working  force.  Several  brigades  are  placed  under  the 
charge  of  a eonducteur,  or  superintendent,  who  has  charge  of  a 
section  of  forty  to  fifty  miles  of  road,  for  the  good  order  of  which 
he  is  responsible,  and  every  part  of  which  he  must  inspect  and 
( Continued  on  page  650.) 


incessant  maintenance,  we  cannot  have  good  roads.  With  an  area 
of  204,000  square  miles,  and  a population  of  38,000,000  inhab- 
itants, France  has  about  one  mile  of  road  to  every  square  mile  of 
territory,  and  to  every  190  inhabitants;  its  roads  have  cost  about 
$3000  for  each  square  mile,  and  about  $18  for  each  inhabitant; 
their  maintenance  costs  annually  $90  for  each  square  mile,  and 
48  cents  for  each  inhabitant. 

The  State  of  New  York  has  an  area  of  47,000  square  miles,  and 
a population  of  about  6,500,000,  the  number  of  inhabitants  per 
square  mile  being  about  three-fourths  the  number  in  France.  On 
the  basis  of  area,  in  order  that  its  roads  should  be  equal  to  those 
of  France,  their  length  should  be  46,000  miles ; the  first  cost  would 
be  $138,000,000,  and  the  annual  cost  of  maintenance  would  be 
$4,140,000,  or  64  cents  for  each  inhabitant.  The  railroads  of  this 
State  have  cost  nearly  $900,000,000,  and  the  annual  expense  of 
maintaining  their  road-beds  is  fully  6 per  cent,  of  their  first  cost. 
It  is  evident  that  it  would  not  be  an  impossible  task  to  create  a sys- 
tem of  roads  corresponding  iu  excellence  to  the  railroads  whenever 
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the  necessity  for  them  is  fully  recognized  ; and  it  would  not  be  diffi- 
cult to  prove  that  the  benefits  derived  in  cheapening  the  cost  of 
transportation  to  the  railroads,  of  which  the  roads  would  act  as 
feeders,  would  be  more  than  an  equivalent  for  the  expense.  Nor 
would  the  cost  in  reality  be  anything  like  the  large  sums  above 
named,  for  many  of  the  existing  roads  contain  an  abundance  of 
stone,  which  could  be  taken  up,  broken,  and  relaid,  after  the  man- 
ner in  which  Macadam  rebuilt  the  roads  of  England,  the  cost  of 
which  is  stated  in  his  memoir  to  have  been  as  low  as  $600  per 
mile.  Owing  to  the  increase  in  the  cost  of  labor  since  Macadam’s 
time,  the  cost  would  now  be  about  $2500  per  mile. 

It  is  worth  while  to  note  the  manner  in  which  France  maintains 
these  splendid  roads.  The  data  is  all  available  in  the  ninth  vol- 
ume of  Ddxwve's  Manual  for  the  Engineers  of  the-  Ponts  et  Chaus- 
stex.  While  we  have  no  such  large  body  of  trained  engineers  in 
the  public  service,  and  while  our  political  organization  does  not 
permit  the  adoption  of  the  system  as  a whole,  yet  there  are  many 
of  its  features  which  arc  not  only  applicable  to  us,  but  are  essen- 
tial to  any  satisfactoryiii%>d  of  road  mainteq 
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The  roads  in  each  department  in 
France  are  under  the  general  super- 
vision of  the  prefect  of  the  depart- 
ment, and  their  construction  and  re- 
pair are  intrusted  to  the  engineers 
of  the  ponts  et  chauss6es.  The 
necessary  funds  for  this  purpose 
are  allotted  to  each  department  by 
the  Minister  of  Public  Works.  The 
high-roads  are  divided  into  two 
classes  — national  roads,  running 
through  two  or  more  departments 
and  connecting  the  chief  cities,  and 
departmental  roads,  connecting  the 
principal  cities  within  a single  de- 
partment. The  local  roads  are  di- 
vided into  three  classes — the  im- 
portant local  roads,  the  ordinary  lo- 
cal roads,  and  the  by- 
roads. Each  road  is  thus 
classified  according  to  its 
use  and  the  traffic  upon 
it,  as  determined  by  actu- 
al count  at  stated  periods. 
The  construction  and  the 
maintenance  are  varied 
according  to  the  use  and 
the  volume  of  traffic. 
Some  of  the  national 
roads  are  paved  with 
stone  blocks,  like  city 
streets,  for  long  dis- 
tances ; others  are  mac- 
adamized; and  the  local 
roads  arc  of  gravel.  The 
engineer  - in  - chief  has 
charge  of  all  the  roads  in 
the  department ; under  him  are  en- 
gineers having  charge  of  certaiu 
districts,  and  under  each  of  these 
are  superintendents  and  overseers, 
each  in  charge  of  a certain  length 
of  road,  and  with  a certain  force 
of  laborers  and  the  necessary  ma- 
terials for  keeping  the  road  always 
in  good  order.  It  is,  in  short,  the 
same  system  of  constant  inspection, 
maintenance,  and  repair  which  is 
in  use  on  every  one  of  our  principal 
railroads,  but  which  is  never  ap- 
plied to  our  roads. 

The  fundamental  principles  of 
maintenance,  as  laid  down  in  the 
Manual  of  Instruction , are  only  two 
in  number,  viz. : 1.  The  removal  of 
the  daily  wear  of  the  road,  whether 
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A LATE  GOLDEN  WEDDING, 
f PHE  golden  wedding  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gladstone 
I was  the  occasion  for  another  expression  of  the 
honor  in  which  the  most  eminent  of  Englishmen  is 
held.  By  a happy  chance,  also,  just  at  the  same  time 
the  debate  upon  the  grants  to  the  Queen's  grandchild 
dren  gave  him  the  opportunity  to  express  his  loyalty 
to  the  crown  and  his  opposition  to  all  that  impaired 
its  splendor  and  dignity,  professing  his  pleasure  in 
remembering  in  his  old  age  his  services  as  its  offi- 
cial  representative.  This  speech,  bringing  him  in 
accord  with  the  government,  and  arraying  him 
against  the  radical  wing  of  his  party,  drew  even  the 
Times  into  the  chorus  of  congratulation  upon  his 
golden  anniversary;  and  that  his  triumph  might  be 
complete,  Mr.  Parnell  joined  him  in  supporting  the 
government  and  in  testifying  to  the  dignity  of  the 
crown,  from  which  he  is  accused  of  wishing  to  tear 
his  country.  The  Queen  sent  her  congratulations 
upon  the  happy  day.  The  Prince  and  Princess  of 
Wales  sent  letters,  and  the  Prince  a gold  inkstand, 
to  Mr.  Gladstone.  The  King  of  the  Belgians  tele- 
graphed his  good  wishes.  All  the  Liberal  and  many 
of  the  Unionist  clubs  and  associations  in  the  king- 
dom sent  addresses.  Irish  admirers  sent  an  album 
illustrative  of  his  political  career.  The  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  Lord  Hartinoton,  the 
Unionist  leader,  all  the  Liberal  and  many  Unionist 
peers,  with  an  immense  multitude  of  friends,  called 
to  pay  their  respects.  A number  of  liberal  ladies 
presented  a portrait  of  Gladstone  by  Millais. 
Many  other  presents  were  received,  and  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Gladstone  family  will  erect  a memorial 
portico  at  Ha  warden. 

In  the  evening,  amid  great  enthusiasm,  at  the  Lib- 
eral Club,  Mr.  Gladstone  declared  that  he  was  over- 
whelmed in  an  ocean  of  kindness.  His  speech  was 
touching,  eloquent,  and  wholly  free  from  political 
allusions*  reciprocating  the  universal  good-will  and 
invoking  blessings  upon  his  friends  as  Britons  and 
Christians.  Tlie  occasion  was  most  interesting,  and 
not  least  so  because,  in  the  midst  of  a radical  and 
acrimonious  party  contest,  it  was  an  expression  of 
sincere  regard  from  adherents  of  all  parties  to  the 
great  leader  of  one  party.  Beneath  the  conflict  the 
combatants  are  men  and  Englishmen,  and  for  one 
Immune  hour  of  truce  they  met  as  friends.  It  was  a 
significant  spectacle,  an  oasis  in  the  hot  desert  of 
angry  difference,  on  which  the  imagination  happily 
lingers.  It  is  impossible  that  Lord  Hartington 
and  others  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  former  associates 
should  not  still  regard  their  old  leader  with  fond  ad- 
miration, however  they  may  think  him  strangely  in 
error.  As  Englishmen,  also,  they  cannot  but  rejoice 
in  so  splendid  a specimen  of  English  manhood,  phys- 
ical, mental,  and  .moral,  while  as  public  men  they 
see  in  him  with  pride  a statesman  whose  name  will 
share  the  renown  of  the  greatest  political  names  in 
English  history. 

The  secret  of  this  singular  hold  of  a great  party 
leader  upon  his  political  opponents  as  well  as  friends 
is  his  unquestionable  sincerity.  That  Mr.  Glad- 
stone has  the  ambition  which  often  accompanies 
great  powers,  and  that  lie  desires  the  place  which  his 
character  and  ability  adorn,  is  not  improbable.  But 
that  this  is  not,  the  mainspring  of  his  course  is  attested 
by  the  regard  which  is  felt  and  shown  for  him.  That 
he  honestly  aspires  to  crown  his  career  by  the  happy 
settlement  of  the  ohlesi  and  most  difficult  of  political 
problems  in  England  is  his  true  title  to  universal 
respect.  He  is  too  genuine  and  instinctive  an  Eng- 
lishman in  every  heart  beat  to  desire  any  diminution 


of  British  imperial  power.  But  he  seeks  for  the  em- 
pire the  greatness  which  arises  from  the  willing  union 
of  different  states,  the  greatness  of  consent,  not  of 
conquest.  It  is  seldom  that  contemporary  statesman- 
ship of  the  highest  class  has  been  more  strikingly 
contrasted  than  in  the  careers  of  Bismarck  and  Glad- 
stone. Its  last  simultaneous  display  in  Germany 
and  England  was  in  the  time  of  Frederick  the  Great 
and  Lord  Chatham.  But  Chatham  restored  the  re- 
nown of  England  by  Frederick’s  methods.  That 
parallel  does  not  now  hold.  Bismarck  has  united 
Germany  by  might.  GLADSTONE  aims  at  uniting 
Great  Britain  by  right.  If  it  he  a longer  process,  it  is 
a stronger  tie.  Even  if  he  does  not  live  to  see  the 
result  accomplished,  he  will  apparently  give  it  so 
strong  an  impulse  that  it  will  sway  English  politics 
until  the  end  is  reached.  But  however  this  may  lie, 
in  combined  loftiness  of  life,  splendor  of  abilities  and 
acquirements,  purity  of  political  aims  and  methods, 
and  untiring  energy  and  sagacity,  Mr.  GLADSTONE 
is  the  most  conspicuous  figure  of  the  time. 


THE  AUTUMN  ELECTIONS. 

As  Congress  adjourned  at  the  beginning  of  the 
administration,  the  elections  of  this  year,  so  far  as 
they  are  affected  by  general  considerations  of  public 
policy,  and  not  merely  by  party  tradition  and  local 
questions,  will  be  determined  by  the  course  and  prom- 
ise of  Executive  action.  The  Samoan  treaty  and  the 
changes  in  the  civil  service  are  the  only  “issues” 
which  present  themselves  since  the  inauguration. 
The  treaty  is  not  yet  published,  and  the  report,  when 
the  negotiations  closed,  that  it  was  very  favorable  to 
the  United  States,  and  showed  great  ability  upon  the 
part  of  our  negotiators,  is  now  followed  by  a state- 
ment to  the  effect  that  our  negotiators  did  not  obtain 
what  the}’  might  have  obtained  had  they  been  less 
bent  upon  personal  and  private  objects.  This  is  mere 
gossip,  however,  the  grounds  of  which  are  not  known. 
That  Bismarck  would  be  outgeneral  led  by  less  expe- 
rienced diplomatists  ought  not,  indeed,  to  be  hastily 
assumed,  while  the  fact  of  an  alliance  of  the  United 
States  with  European  powers  to  regulate  the  affaire 
of  Pacific  islands  which  were  not  represented  in  the 
conference  is  not  necessarily  a subject  of  congratula- 
tion. If  it  should  turn  out  that  Germany  and  Great 
Britain  have  a controlling,  voice  in  the  management 
of  Samoan  affaire,  the  treaty  would  hardly  prove  to  be 
a brilliant  American  triumph.  But  thus  far  the  de- 
tails have  been  well  concealed. 

When  the  Congress  of  American  States  meets  at 
Washington  it  will  be  possible,  perhaps,  to  perceive 
whether  the  administration  proposes  a definite  for- 
eign policy  other  than  that  of  maintaining  friendly 
relations  with  other  countries.  The  immediate  for- 
eign question  is  that  of  our  Canadian  relations.  Dis- 
cussing this  question  in  a recent  letter,  Senator  Hoar 
holds  that  certain  towns  in  the  United  States  are  the 
uaLural  centres  of  trade  with  British  Columbia,  and 
others  for  that  with  Manitoba,  and  that  the  natural 
outlets  for  commerce  and  the  natural  sources  for 
manufacture  and  supply  for  the  eastern  Canadian 
provinces  are  undoubtedly  Boston  and  Massachusetts. 
The  great  wheat  supplies  of  Manitoba,  he  says,  ought 
to  go  to  St.  Paul  and  Minnesota  in  exchange  for  the 
supplies  of  goods  and  wares  which  the  merchants  of 
those  cities  sell.  In  this  situation  it  would  seem  to 
he  the  policy  of  good  sense  to  remove  all  obstructions 
from  this  intercourse,  and  in  every  way  to  encourage 
and  extend  it.'  But  Senator  Hoar  holds  that  abso- 
lute freedom  of  Canadian  commercial  intercourse 
with  us  is  impracticable  without  political  union,  as 
Canada  could  not  admit  our  manufactures  without  a 
tax,  and  could  not  establish  against  the  country  of 
which  it  is  a part  a protective  or,  still  less,  an  ex- 
cluding tariff.  The  views  of  the  administration  upon 
the  Canadian  question  will  he  awaited  with  great  in- 
terest. But  our  foreign  relations  can  play  little  part 
in  the  autumn  elections. 

It  is  the  changes  in  the  civil  service  which  will  be 
the  only  practical  issue.  That  “the  spirit  and  purpose 
of  the  reform  should  be  observed  in  all  Executive  ap- 
pointments” was  the  pledge  under  which  the  admin- 
istration came  into  power.  That  it  has  been  fla- 
grantly violated  cannot  be  denied.  The  abuse  of  po- 
litical removals  has  been  very  much  greater  than  for 
many  years — we  believe  greaLer  than  since  the  Lin- 
coln administration.  Senator  Plumb,  of  Kansas, 
for  instance,  says  there  have  been  four  times  as  many 
changes  made  in  the  post-offices  in  Kansas  by  Presi- 
dent Harrison  as  were  made  by  Cleveland  in  the 
same  length  of  time.  “In  my  county  there  is  not.  a 
Democratic  postmaster  remaining.”  There  was  never 
a grosser,  more  deliberate,  or  more  contemptuous 
violation  of  pledges  solemnly  given  to  the  country 
than  in  the  course  of  the  administration  in  regard 
to  the  civil  service.  The  President,  indeed,  has  ap- 
pointed an  admirable  Civil  Service  Commission,  but 
the  Commission  has  no  power  whatever  over  remov- 
als and  appointments.  Mr.  Roosevelt  is  an  hon- 
orable. energetic,  and  efficient  friend  of  reform, 
who  says  and  believes  that  the  removal  of  a good 
officer  because  he  is  a Democrat  is  a violation  of  the 
spirit  of  the  law.  But  he  cannot  prevent  a single 


removal.  Mr.  Clarkson  is  a frank  and  active  enemy 
of  reform,  and  he  turns  out  postmasters  at  the  rate 
sometimes  of  a thousand  a week.  The  President  ap- 
proves amendments  of  the  rules  recommended  by  the 
Commission.  But  the  President  also  permits,  and 
therefore  sanctions,  the  performances  of  Mr.  Clark- 
son, which  totally  discredit  his  assertion  that  “only 
the  interests  of  the  public  service  should  suggest  re- 
movals from  office.”  On  the  25th  of  May,  Mr.  Bona- 
parte, president  of  the  Maryland  Civil  Service  Re- 
form Association,  and,  we  believe,  a Republican,  said 
in  his  annual  address: 

“ It  is  not  liarsli  criticism  to  sa_v  that  during  the  past  three  months 
General  Harrison  has  already  so  failed  to  observe  it  [the  principle 
of  reform]  that  if  he  were  the  agent  of  any  prudent  private  em- 
ployer he  would  be  removed  from  his  place." 

This  is  the  only  national  issue  which  can  affect  in 
any  degree  the  autumn  elections.  All  that  is  evident 
is  that  the  enthusiasm  of  Republican  friends  of  re- 
form cannot  have  been  aroused  by  the  course  of  the 
administration. 


THE  GRAND  ARMY  IN  POLITICS. 

This  country  cannot  be  honestly  accused  of  indif- 
ference to  the  surviving  soldiers  and  sailors  in  the 
civil  war.  They  have  been  amply  pensioned,  and 
they  are  preferred  by  law  in  public  employments. 
The  debt  which  is  thus  generously  and  effectively 
acknowledged  is  also  constantly  and  eloquently  com- 
memorated. and  it  is  justly  cited  as  a characteristic 
triumph  of  republican  institutions  that  the  great 
multitude  of  citizens  who  came  forward  to  offer  their 
lives  for  the  common  welfare,  when  the  occasion  had 
passed  were  quietly  and  immediately  absorbed  into 
the  peaceful  mass  of  the  population,  and  the  country, 
which  had  been  saved  by  arms,  was  yet  able  at  once 
to  dispense  with  a great  military  establishment.  It 
was  natural,  however,  that  while  such  citizens  ceased 
to  he  soldiers  they  should  still  seek  to  cherish  the 
feeling  of  old  comradeship  and  the  memories  of  a 
common  cause  and  a common  peril.  As  the  officers 
of  the  Revolutionary  army  with  the  same  feeling  or- 
ganized the  Society  of  the  Cincinnati,  so  the  body  of 
surviving  Union  soldiers  formed  a society  called  the 
Grand  Army  of  the  Republic,  for  the  purpose  of  pre- 
serving freshly  the  military  associations  of  the  con- 
test and  of  relieving  the  needy  and  unfortunate.  . 

This  was  the  worthy  and  legitimate  object  of  the 
Grand  Army  of  the  Republic.  With  this  purpose 
every  honorable  citizen  heartily  sympathized.  But 
nothing  could  be  more  unworthy  and  illegitimate 
than  to  convert  such  an  association  into  a political 
society,  and  to  make  the  special  interest  of  a class  in- 
stead of  the  common  welfare  the  object  of  its  action. 
In  the  army  during  the  war.  and  as  a result  of  the 
large  bounties  offered  for  enlistment,  there  were  ad- 
venturers, “bummers,” and  vagabonds  of  every  kind 
and  degree  besides  the  great  mass  of  devoted  and  patri- 
otic citizens.  This  is  the  class  which,  when  the  war 
ended,  would  be  sure  to  trade  to  the  utmost  upon  their 
connection  with  the  army,  and  if  possible  to  convert 
the  Grand  Army  into  a machine  to  extort  advantages 
of  every  kind  for  themselves  and  their  kind  by  prom- 
ising their  continued  political  support  or  threatening 
their  opposition.  Gradually  this  tendency  seems  to 
have  prevailed.  The  leadership  has  apparently  passed 
in  large  part  from  the  true  representatives  of  the 
patriotic  and  charitable  impulse  from  which  the 
Grand  Army  sprang  to  those  who  basely  mean  to 
use  it  as  a machine  to  secure  money  from  the  public 
treasury. 

This  is  a course  which  necessarily  covers  the  asso- 
ciation with  discredit,  and  alienates  the  sympathy  of 
patriotic  and  intelligent  citizens  everywhere.  It  dis- 
graces the  name  of  Union  soldier,  and  it  is  a gross 
outrage  upon  the  brave  and  honest  men  who  served 
honorably  in  the  war.  It  is  a degradation  of  patri- 
otic service,  fully  and  gladly  recognized  and  reward- 
ed. to  regard  it  as  a claim  for  living  at  the  public 
expense.  But  that  the  Grand  Army  has  been  largely 
forced  into  this  false  and  shameful  position,  and  is 
becoming  a sturdy  and  menacing  beggar,  is  shown 
by  the  fact  of  the  .Appointment  of  Tanner  to  the  head 
of  the  Pension  Office,  and  by  his  reckless  conduct  of 
that  office,  as  if  he  recognized  no  citizens  but  former 
soldiers,  and  no  duty  but  that  of  grabbing  for  them 
as  much  public  money  as  possible,  and  under  every 
plausible  pretence.  Commissioner  Tanner  was  the 
most  notorious  representative  in  the  country  of  this 
mercenary  tendency  in  the  Grand  Army,  and  the 
fact  that  the  administration,  although  fully  informed 
of  the  facts,  felt  constrained  to  appoint  him,  shows 
how  strong  and  menacing  the  power  which  he  repre- 
sents has  become.  His  official  conduct  is  one  of  the 
great  scandals  of  the  administration, which  in  its  fifth 
month  has  been  compelled  to  order  an  investigation 
of  his  course.  His  reconsiderations,  re-ratings,  and 
increase  of  pensions,  his  declarations  in  regard  to 
“liberality  ” and  service  pensions,  echoed  by  the  Re- 
publican Convention  in  Ohio,  indicate  the  tendency 
of  the  movement  which  he  typifies  toward  a profuse 
extravagance  which  will  become  as  intolerable  for 
the  country  as  it  is  unjust  and  disgraceful.  In  his 
first  pension  veto,  as  the  Springfield  Republican  re- 
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calls,  President  Cleveland  said  what  is  well  worth 
pondering  by  every  intelligent  and  patriotic  man: 

“Every  relaxation  of  principle  in  (lie  granting  of  pensions  in- 
vites  applications  without  merit  ami  encourages  those  who  for 
gniu  urge  honest  men  to  become  dishonest  men.  Thus  is  the 
demoralizing  lesson  taught  the  people  that  as  against  the  public 
treasury  the  most  questionable  expedients  are  allowable.’’ 


THE  COMPETITION  OF  PUBLIC  AND 
PRIVATE  SERVICE. 

It  is  stated  that  Judge  Cooley,  chairman  of  the 
Inter-State  Commerce  Commission,  has  been  offered 
825,000  a year  as  chairman  of  the  Railway  Trunk 
Line  Association.  He  receives  87500  in  his  present 
position.  He  is  also  known  to  be  conspicuously  fit- 
ted for  the  vacancy  upon  the  Supreme  Bench,  al- 
though to  this  appointment  his  age  might  be  a bar- 
rier. But  the  offer  of  the  Railway  Association  raises 
the  question  whether  the  government  can  hopefully 
compete  with  private  corporations  for  the  greatest 
ability  in  its  service.  If  tbo  United  States  should 
ask  an  accomplished  lawyer  and  upright  man  to  a 
seat  on  the  Supreme  Bench,  for  which  service  it 
would  pay  him  a salary  of  810,000,  and  a railroad 
organization  should  invite  him  to  its  service  and 
offer  him  a salary  of  825,000,  which  invitation  would 
he  probably  accept?  In  this  particular  instance  the 
honor  and  dignity  and  certainty  of  tiie  government 
position' for  life  would  probably  secure  him.  But  in 
other  offices  of  the  government,  subject  to  the  chances 
of  an  administration  and  of  an  election  every  four 
years,  are  the  dignity  and  honor  so  great  that  they 
would  probably  overhear  the  much  larger  income 
and  the  reasonable  certainty  that  the  tenure  would 
depend  upon  the  same  qualities  of  honesty  and  effi- 
ciency which  led  to  the  appointment  ? 

To  put  the  question  in  another  way,  do  great  busi- 
ness and  executive  abilities  gravitate  toward  public 
or  private  employment?  Does  the  man  who  devel- 
ops the  qualities  which  command  large  incomes  and 
naturally  seek  a career  apply  for  an  office  under  gov- 
ernment or  under  a great  corporation  ? There  are 
thousands  of  men  at  this  moment  fiercely  contend- 
ing for  executive  appointment  at  Washington,  seek- 
ing foreign  missions,  or  “anything  else  as  good,” 
willing  to  be  made  officers  of  almost  any  grade  and 
almost  anywhere.  Are  they  generally  men  whose 
services  would  be  sought  by  private  corporations  or 
business  houses  ? Once  more,  when  the  government 
selects  among  these  applicants,  does  it  choose  those 
who  are  best  fitted  by  character,  knowledge,  experi- 
ence, and  training,  or  by  some  rule  of  thumb?  In 
other  words,  in  the  necessary  competition  for  em- 
ployes with  private  business  which  offers  larger  sal- 
aries, does  the  government  endeavor  to  make  up  for 
the  lower  compensation  by  the  higher  consideration  ? 
Does  it  enhance  or  cheapen  the  value  of  its  own  ser- 
vice ? Does  it,  for  instance,  offer  a man  the  gratifi- 
cation of  honorable  distinction,  of  the  conscious  dig- 
nity which  naturally  attaches  to  public  service,  or 
by  the  method  of  obtaining  and  holding  place  does 
it  add  to  the  lower  emolument  a certain  degradation, 
and  so  repel  those  whom  it  should  attract  ? 

It  is  impossible  for  the  government  to  compete 
with  private  corporations  in  the  amount  of  salaries 
which  it  pays  even  for  its  higher  service.  Common- 
sense  would  dictate,  therefore,  that  by  providing  a 
reasonable  and  not  a capricious  tenure,  and  by  mak- 
ing the  most  of  the  honor  of  its  service  in  every 
grade,  it  would  attract  to  it  the  best  available  skill 
and  character  and  training.  It  was  reported  of  an 
eminent  and  eloquent  clergyman  that  in  speaking 
of  a family  in  his  parish  he  said  that  Tom  was  the 
youngest  and  stupidest  of  the  children,  and  as  he 
was  not  particularly  fit  for  anything,  they  made  a 
minister  of  him.  The  government  certainly  ought 
not  to  add  to  its  disadvantages  in  the  competition 
with  private  employers.  But  when  it  deliberately 
selects  for  offices  of  great  trust  and  responsibility, 
controlling  sometimes  enormous  sums  of  public  mon- 
ey, men  whom  no  private  corporation  or  business 
would  even  think  of  intrusting  with  such  responsi- 
bilities, the  whole  public  service  and  every  public 
officer  are  discredited.  .Noscitur  a sociis.  A com- 
mission of  the  high  character  and  qualifications  of 
the  Inter-State  Commerce  Commission  has  a rig-lit  to 
demand  for  the  good  name  of  the  government  and 
country  that  all  Commissioners  in  other  departments 
shall  not  be  persons  of  whom  self-respecting  men  are 
necessarily  ashamed. 


THE  NEW  YORK  POST-OFFICE. 

The  suggestion  of  Mr.  Wanamakkk  that  the  city  of  New 
York  should  buy  the  Post-office  building  for  municipal  of- 
fices, and  that  a new  building  for  the  Post-ofHce  should  he 
erected  upon  Union  Square,  is  not  received  with  favor  upon 
any  side.  Mr.  Wanamakkk  forgot  that  what  Tammany 
wants  is  not  municipal  offices,  but  a job.  It  wants  the 
contracts  and  the  chances  that  belong  to  a new  building, 
not  the  accommodations  which  are  required,  nor  the  possi- 
ble saving  of  money.  It  is  not  in  the  saving  hut  in  the 
spending  of  public  money  that  Tammany  is  interested. 

Mr.  Wanamakkk  also  misapprehends  the  conditions 
which  should  determine  the  situation  of  the  Post-office  iu 
New  York.  The  grcat^eiilres  of  heavy  business,  the  banks, 
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the  commercial  offices,  newspaper  offices,  and  exchanges, 
are  all  down-town.  The  Post-office  should  be  among  them, 
while  branch  offices  can  accommodate  the  postal  business 
of  other  parts  of  the  city.  The  Post-office  building  is  a 
marvel  of  inconvenience  for  its  purpose.  But  the  govern- 
ment cannot  hope  to  get  rid  of  it  easily  or  without  enor- 
mous loss,  and  the  last  hopo  would  he  the  city,  which  uow 
means  Tammany  Hall. 


WOMEN  IN  WAR. 

It  is  announced  that  Colonel  Phistehkh,  Post  Adjutaut 
of  the  New  York  militia,  is  preparing  a military  history  of 
the  State.  It  is  intended  to  be  complete,  and  among  the 
interesting  and  valuable  parts  of  the  work  will  bo  an  ac- 
count of 

“ the  work  performed  by  New  York  women  for  the  cause,  with 
other  material  which  lias  long  been  buried  in  the  national  archives, 
and  w hich  has  been  recovered  only  hy  a most  persistent  and  ener- 
getic digging.” 

This  will  be  of  especial  interest  because  it!  the  continuous 
discussion  upon  this  subject  it  is  urged  as  a conclusive  ar- 
gument that  laws  depend  in  the  last  resort  upon  force,  and 
that  women,  if  they  should  pass  a law  hy  their  exclusive 
vote,  could  not  enforce  it. 

In  reply  to  this  statement,  Mrs.  Lucy  Stone,  Mrs.  Livnit- 
MottE,  and  Mrs.  Julia  Wari>  Howe,  three  of  the  most  emi- 
nent leaders  of  the  cause,  have  remarked,  in  a paper  ad- 
dressed to  the  Constitutional  Conventions  of  the  four  new 
States : 

“If  it  is  objected  that  women  do  not  fight  for  their  country,  it 
must  be  remembered  that  while  a majority  of  men  are  never  called 
on  for  military  service,  all  mothers  must  devote  many  of  the  best 
years  of  their  lives  to  rear  the  sons  who  may  defend  the  country. 
This  inevitable  and  indispensable  service  of  mothers  is  fully  as 
Important  to  the  national  welfare  as  the  possible  service  of  the 
soldier.  Moreover,  on  the  battle-field,  in  camp  and  hospital,  wo- 
men do  their  part  in  nursing  the  brave  but  wounded  men,  while 
f|il>  women  at  home  often  do  the  work  the  soldier  was  obliged  to 
leave,  and  their  own  work  also.” 

Colonel  Phiste  it  Kit's  work  will  at  least  show  what  wo- 
men have  actually  done  during  a great  war  to  help  the 
common  cause,  and  it  will  enable  a fair  judgment  to  be 
formed  upon  the  urgency  and  force  of  the  argument  ad- 
duced by  the  ladies  whom  we  have  mentioned.  The  Green- 
field (Massachusetts)  Gazette,  and  Coinin'  points  out  that  the 
weight  of  the  names  of  certain  eminent  English  women 
which  were  recently  published  as  opposed  to  the  suffrage 
of  women  is  quite  outdone  by  that  of  four  hundred  names 
of  high  distinction  selected  from  two  thousand  names  re- 
ceived hy  the  Fortnightly  Ilerieie,  and  which  favor  the  suf- 
frage movement.  The  Gazette  and  Courier  adds,  “ Women 
will  vote  in  parliamentary  elections,  we  predict,  before 
even  Massachusetts  corrects  itself.” 


THE  ENGLISH  SITUATION. 

Mu.  Smalley’s  letters  to  the  Ti-ibune  are  those  of  an  in- 
telligent and  experienced  observer  of  conservative  sym- 
pathies, and  there  are  no  better  glimpses  of  the  passing 
world  of  Loudon  and  of  public  feeling  upon  current  events. 
He  says  in  a recent  letter  that  the  debate  upon  the  royal 
grants  has  brought  to  a head  a long- festering  mutiny  in 
the  Liberal  ranks,  which  Mr.  Gladstone  has  striven  in 
vain  to  prevent.  In  his  speech,  which  Mr.  Smalley  thinks 
was  in  his  best  vein,  “he  spoke  to  an  almost  unbroken  ac- 
companiment of  Tory  cheers,”  while  “his  own  party  sat  si- 
lent or  nearly  silent.  ...  It  was  a speech  of  perfect  dignity 
and  beauty,  unmarred  by  a single  flaw.”  But  the  Liberal 
politicians  “are  in  full  revolt  against  him.” 

Lord  Randolph  Churchill  described  Mr.  Laboucheuk 
as  “ a cheap-Jaek  republican,”  and  Mr.  Smalley  calls  it  “ a 
remark  which  defines  about  all  the  republicanism  there  is 
in  the  country.”  This  is  a very  different  view  from  that 
which  is  generally  entertained.  What  Mr.  Smalley  says 
of  Mr.  Paunkli.  is  no  less  important. 

“All  expectations  of  a disturbance  at  Edinburgh  when  the  free- 
dom of  the  city  was  bestowed  on  Mr.  Parnell  were  disappointed. 
His  welcome  the  second  day,  like  tile  tirst,  was  one  which  the  Times 
was  forced  to  describe  as  magnificent.  Most  remarkable  of  all 
were  his  two  speeches.  They  may  be  said  to  contain  the  first  ex- 
plicit renunciation  of  Mr.  Parnell's  old  hatred  to  England,  and 
his  old  purpose  to  bring  about  a separation  between  England  and 
Ireland.  If  they  mean  anything,  they  mean  that  Mr.  Parnell 
would  accept  Mr.  Gladstone^  scheme  for  home  rule  as  a finality, 
as  in  fact  clearing  off  old  scores  between  England  and  Ireland. 
What  he  said  and  the  way  in  which  he  said  it  produced  beyond 
doubt  a deep  impression  on  the  audience,  and  an  impression  not 
less  deep  on  the  English  public.  It  was  the  speech  of  a man  who 
believes  in  the  imperial  policy,  and  is  willing  that  Ireland  should 
keep  her  place  on  fair  terms  in  the  empire,  substantially  as  it 
now  exists.” 


THOU  ART  THE  MAN. 

The  New  York  Republican  Convention  of  ltH5  vehement- 
ly denounced  the  Democratic  administration  for  its  conduct 
in  regard  to  removals  and  appointments,  and  laid  especial 
stress  upon  the  removal  of  Republican  editors. 

“We  denounce  the  hypocritical  pretences  under  which  faithful 
Republican  officers  are  removed  on  the  plea  of  offensive  partisan- 
ship, while  Mich  men  as  Higgixs,  Thomas,  Trocp,  Chase,  Pillshury, 
AquiLLA  Joses,  and  others,  some  of  wlui«e  names  appear  upon  the 
prison  records  of  the  country,  and  whose  recommendation  is  po- 
litical partisanship,  arc  appointed  in  their  places.  Whit  removing 
elsewhere  on  the  ground  of  offensive  partisanship  Republicans 
who  edit  newspapers,  the  national  administration  continues  in  a 
high  judicial  office  in  the  city  of  N"w  York  a prominent.  Demo- 
cratic appointee  who  publicly  announces  himself  as  having  as- 
sumed since  his  appointment  the  control  of  tin  avowedly  partisan 
journal.  We  believe  it  the  duty  of  the  Republican  majority  of  the 
Senate  to  oppose  the  confirmation  of  any  person  appointed  iu  vio- 
lation ol'  the  letter  or  spirit  of  the  civil  service  act.” 

The  appointment  of  officers  “whose  recommendation  is 
political  partisanship,”  or  “whose  names  appear  upon  the 
prison  records  of  the  country,”  and  the  bribery  of  news- 
papers by  patronage,  are  very  justly  condemned.  The  re- 
fusal of  the  Senate  to  sanction  removals  which  violate 


the  letter  or  spirit  of  the  civil  service  act  is  a measure  of 
radical  reform  which,  except  in  this  Republican  platform, 
lias  been  advocated  only  by  some  advanced  reformers. 
This  passage  of  the  New  York  Republican  platform  of  1HH5 
anticipated  iu  its  thoroughness  and  fervor  the  Republican 
pledge  of  reform  in  the  national  platform  of  1K8H,  and 
that  there  should  he  no  suspicion  of  its  absolute  sincerity, 
it  was  reported  to  the  Convention  by  Mr.  Geo  HOE  Bliss, 
the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Resolutions. 

Its  entire  sincerity  is  further  attested  hy  the  course  of 
the  Republican  administration,  and  its  strict  conformity  to 
the  pledges  of  its  platform  and  of  its  successful  candidate 
for  the  Presidency.  It  must  have  been  sincere,  not  ouly 
because  platforms  always  are  so,  but  because  otherwise  the 
national  platform  of  lnt*8  would  be  proved  to  be  a deliber- 
ate imposture. 


PERSONAL. 

Count  Leo  Sun w auk,  who  died  the  other  day  at  Bcachmont,  not 
far  from  Boston,  at  the  age  of  about  seventy-five  years,  distin- 
guished himself  during  the  late  war  by  his  kindness  to  sick  and 
disabled  Union  soldiers.  He  owned  slaves  in  South  Carolina  when 
the  war  broke  out,  but  set  them  free  at  once.  He  was  active  in 
Constructing  hospitals,  chapels,  and  libraries  in  the  army,  and  con- 
tributed at  least  fifty  libraries  to  the  soldiers.  Since  the  war  he 
has  been  engaged  quietly  in  various  kinds  of  philanthropic  work. 
Count  Schwa  be  came  from  one  of  the  most  illustrious  houses  of 
northern  Germany,  whose  members  have  been  noted  for  their 
learning,  refinement,  and  wealth.  The  secret  of  liis  apparently 
voluntary  exile  front  his  native  country  he  never  divulged,  and  of 
his  former  life  he  alwais  refused  to  speak.  He  was  a great  trav- 
eller. -tid  served  with  distinction  during  the  Mexican  war. 

— Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gladstone  met  the  Queen  at  a recent  garden 
party  for  the  first  time  in  three  years,  and  are  said  to  have  been 
received  “ affably  and  cordially.” 

— The  Spencer  cottage  at  Deer  Park,  Maryland,  where  Presi- 
dent Harrison  and  his  family  arc  spending  a part  of  the  summer, 
looks  like  a pretty  Swiss  chalet,  and,  with  its  broad  verandas,  com- 
fortable rooms,  and  adjacent  shade-trees,  it  makes  a very  attrac- 
tive warm-weather  retreat.  There  is  a square  hallway  tilted  up 
with  bright  rugs,  enticing  chairs,  and  a fireplace,  and  a cozy  parlor, 
whose  walls  are  adorned  with  Mrs.  Harrison’s  paintings.  Deer 
Park  is  not  a new  fancy  of  the  Harrisons,  for  they  have  been 
coming  there  at  different  times  for  the  past  eighteen  years. 

— Bishop  ti.  F.  Seymour,  of  the  Episcopal  diocese  of  Springfield, 
Illinois,  lias  given  many  of  iiis  friends  a pleasant  surprise  by  mar- 
rying Mrs.  Harriet  Atwood  Ai  mak,  a wealthy  Jersey  City  widow. 
The  groom  is  sixty  years  old,  and  the  bride  thirty-five,  and  their 
friendship  dates  back  to  the  lady’s  girlhood,  when,  as  the  member 
of  a well-known  Massachusetts  family,  site  was  Miss  Atwood. 
The  marriage  ceremony  was  performed  at  Old  Trinity  by  Bishop 
Potter,  assisted  by  Rev.  Dr.  Morgan  Dix,  a classmate  of  the 
groom  at  Columbia  College,  and  but  few  other  persons  were  pre- 
seut. 

— American  Minister  Reid  and  his  wife  occupy  one  of  the  most 
magnificent  private  residences  in  Paris.  It  was  once  the  home  of 
Countess  de  Grammont,  whose  father,  formerly  the  French  Consul- 
General  to  Egypt,  and  an  enthusiastic  Egyptologist,  had  filled  the 
vast  hall  of  the  splendid  hotel  with  mummies,  statues,  pottery, 
bronzes,  and  a host  of  other  curiosities,  many  of  which  had  to  be 
packed  away  by  the  present  occupants. 

— The  Pope  has  given  Archbishop  Corrigan,  of  this  city,  two  of 
his  jubilee  presents — u chalice  and  a ciborium — both  of  which  are 
of  gold,  while  the  chalice  is  studded  with  amethysts  and  rubies. 

— Antonio  Bottksina,  whose  performances  on  the  ponderous 
double-bass  were  considered  almost  as  remarkable  in  their  way  as 
the  violin  playing  of  Paganini,  has  just  died  at  Parma,  sixty-six 
years  old.  He  composed  several  operas,  directed  the  orchestra  of 
the  Italian  opera  at  Paris  for  a while,  and  subsequently  became 
manager  of  the  Italian  opera  in  Cairo. 

— Secretary  Blaine  is  spending  $10,000,  it  is  said,  in  renova- 
ting the  old  Seward  house,  whieh  he  has  rented  for  his  home  in 
Washington.  Tiie  chamber  in  which  Lincoln’s  Secretary  was  at- 
tacked hv  assassins  would  hardly  be  recognized  now.  With  an 
adjoining  apartment,  it  has  been  thrown  into  a large  oblong  salon, 
and  beautified  by  all  the  latest  adornments.  The  changes  in  other 
purtA  of  the  house  are  hardly  less  radical. 

— Mrs.  Joseph  Chamberlain,  daughter  of  ex'-Secrctary  of  War 
Endicott,  is  said  to  have  made  herself  the  most  popular  woman 
the  United  States  lias  sent  to  England.  She  has  won  every  one 
from  the  Queen  down  bv  her  manners  and  bearing,  by  her  fault- 
less taste  in  dressing,  and  by  that  tact  which  seems  to  come  so 
naturally  to  many  American  girls. 

— Thirty  years  ago,  as  some  of  the  residents  of  Trenton,  New  Jer- 
sey, recall.  Prince  Murat  drove  a milk  wagon  in  that  town,  and 
was  considered  ft  farmer  of  rather  uncertain  resources.  Few  peo- 
ple supposed  then  that  lie  would  ever  be  restored  as  a prince  of 
the  empire ; but  time  works  queer  changes,  and  it  is  to  his  son  that 
Miss  Gwendoline  Caldwell,  of  this  city,  is  reported  to  be  en- 
gaged. 

— King  Leopold  of  Belgium  is  not  only  the  sworn  enemy  of 
tobacco.  Gut  he  is  a vegetarian,  dislikes  music,  and  is  the  embodi- 
ment of  other  eccentricities.  One  ol  these  is  tin  aversion  to  wear- 
ing his  hat  in  the  open  air,  as  he  believes  the  action  of  the  wind 
on  his  head  is  beneficial.  He  is  nevertheless  a rare  linguist,  ail 
enthusiastic  amateur  painter,  and  a man  of  strength  and  character. 

— Ralph  Thompson,  coxswain  of  the  Yale  crew  for  three  years, 
announces  that  he  litis  retired  from  boating.  He  began  his  career 
as  coxswain  at  St.  Paul's,  and  iias  steered  ten  eight-oared  crews  to 

— Judge  Patton,  of  Hicksville,  Ohio,  is  one  of  the  few  men  liv- 
ing who  held  office  under  President  Jackson.  “ Old  Hickory  ” up- 
pointed  him  a United  States  Court  Judge  in  Pennsylvania  many 
years  ago. 

— Secretary  Tracy  has  Iniuglit  himself  a fine  house  in  Furra- 
gut  Square,  Washington,  which  he  will  entirely  remodel  before  he 
moves  into  it.  The  first  thing  he  will  do  will  be  to  pull  off  the 
Mansard-roof  with  which  it  is  at  present  disfigured.  It  is  said 
that  not  only  are  Fiench  roofs  being  left  off  of  new  houses  iu 
Washington,  but  that  those  which  already  have  them  are  being 
shorn  of  the  disfigurement,  and  that  cheap  stained  glass  has  also 
had  its  day  at  the  nation's  capital. 

— Mr.  Bkanper  Ma  ithEivs  has  a collection  of  dramatic  literature 
which,  though  small  compared  to  that  of  some  collectors,  is  made 
up  ot  very  choice  volumes  The  rarest  of  these  ho  keeps  behind 
glass  doors  on  velvet  bn  d shelves,  contrary,  by-the-wny,  to  a 
printed  statement  of  his  that  books,  like  human  beings,  need  all 
the  felit  and  air  they  can  get.  Hr.  Matthews  lives  in  a house  on 
East  Eighteenth  Street,  New  York,  which  he  bought  a few  years 
ago.  The  middle  room  on  the  parlor  floor  is  devoted  to  his  books, 
and  there  his  desk  stands,  though  in  the  daytime  he  writes  at  tt 
table  in  the  dining-room,  where  the  light  is  better.  Mr.  Matthews 
is  o.i tc  of  those  fortunate  authors  who  are  not  obliged  to  depend 
upon  their  work  for  their  bread  and  butter.  Just  now  play  writ- 
ing engages  the  most  of  his  attention.  He  works  iu  eolluboiftiiou 
with  Mr.  George  II.  Jessup,. 
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THE  CAPITAL  CITY  OF 
NEBRASKA. 

Ik  there  he  any  virtue  in  the  modern  intellect- 
ual theory  that  early  privations,  hardships,  or  ob- 
stacles of  some  sort  or  other  are  needed  to  bring 
out  latent  qualities  of  success  in  centres  of  pop- 
ulation as  well  as  in  men,  it  must  be  acknow- 
ledged that  the  capital  city  of  the  State  of  Ne- 
braska was  abundantly  blessed  at  the  outset. 
When  the  city  of  Lincoln  began  life  it  had  as 
working  material  a resolution  of  the  Stale  Legis- 
lature and  a lot  of  obstacles  that  would  have  ap- 
palled even  the  must  persistent  of  Western  towu- 
birilders.  As  Jthe  resolution  of  the  Legislature 
was  of  little  value  unless  its  provisions  providing 
for  the  removal  of  the  capital  from  Omaha  to  a 
new  site  in  Lancaster  County  could  be  carried 
into  effect  by  force  or  strategy,  no  one  will  doubt 
that  the  working  material  consisted  chiefly  of  the 
obstacles.  Whether  or  not  the  first  citizens  of 
Lincoln,  which  was  begun  on  the  new  capital  site, 
recognized  these  obstacles  in  their  intellectual 
character  of  blessings,  the  faithful  chroniclers  of 
Nebraska  history  have  not  set  down  witli  satis- 
factory dearness. 

Tiie  city  of  Omaha,  on  the  eastern  boundary 
of  Nebraska,  had  been  the  seat  of  government 
from  the  time  that  there  had  beeirmiy  govern- 
ment up  to  18(57,  when  the  Legislature  decided 
that  the  capital  should  lie  located  at  some  more 
central  point  in  the  interior  of  the  State.  How 
Omaha  lmd  retained  the  capital  all  this  time,  in 
spite  of  several  vigorous  attempts  to  remove  it, 
need  be  referred  to  here  only  for  the  purpose  of 
showing  the  nature  of  some  of  the  obstacles  that 
Lincoln  was  compelled  to  overcome.  Omaha's 
favorite  method  of  subduing  unruly  rural  legis- 
lators was  a judicious  presentation  of  town  lots. 
Legislators  did  not  come  high  in  those  days,  if 
one  may  believe  Omuhu's  exultant  but  positively 
indiscreet  historians.  When  bribery  failed,  va- 
rious threats  and  even  fisticuffs  were  sometimes 
resorted  to.  These  facts  I learn  from  Omaha  di- 
rect, and  not  from  any  of  her  interior  rivals. 
There  came  a time,  however,  when  neither  bri- 
bery nor  physical  intimidation  could  prevent  tiie 
removal  of  the  capital.  Duly  appointed  Slate 
Commissioners  selected  the  Lincoln  site  in  18(57, 
and  began  the  election  of  a Capitol.  As  the  Le- 
gislature had  appropriated  no  money  for  building 
purposes,  the  Commissioners  were  compelled  to 
build  the  Capitol  with  money  derived  from  the 
sale  of  Lincoln  town  lots.  Omaha  was  so  per- 
sistently opposed  to  the  capital  removal  plan  that 
her  people  declared  that,  despite  tiie  action  of  tiie 
Legislature,  tiie  removal  should  never  be  made. 
They  were  prepared  to  prevent  it  by  injunctions, 
or  bv  force,  if  necessary.  During  the  progress 
of  the  preparatory  work  at  Lincoln  from  18(57  to 
1889,  stories  were  frequently  circulated  that  tiie 
lot  sales  had  ceased,  that  work  on  the  new  build- 
ing had  been  abandoned,  aud  that  tiie  capital  re- 
moval scheme  had  been  given  up  as  hopeless. 
These  stories  are  supposed  to  have  had  their  ori- 
gin in  Omaha. 

Added  to  these  discouragements  were  the  nat- 
ural obstacles  in  the  way  of  erecting  a fifty-thou- 
sund-dollar  building  in  an  open  prairie  remote 
from  the  appliances  of  civilization  and  railway 
transportation.  Building  material  had  to  be 
brought  long  distances  by  wagon,  and  all  other 
supplies  were  taken  overland  by  the  same  means. 
As  one  of  the  Commissioners  recently  described 
it,  tiie  Capitol  was  designed  by  a “ fifth-rate  arelii- 
teut  out  of  a jolt,-’  and  an  Englishman  at  that, 
because  no  other  could  be  obtained  either  in 
Omaha  or  Chicago.  It  was  with  great  difficulty, 
also,  that  a contractor  could  be  found  who  would 
consent  to  go  so  far  out  into  the  (Jreat  American 
Desert  as  Lincoln  was  then  supposed  to  he. 
Even  when  the  contractor’s  fears  had  been  over- 
come and  work  actually  begun,  the  enterprise  was 
more  than  once  in  danger  of  failure  through  lack 
of  funds  to  fulfil  the  requirements  of  the  con- 
tract. The  lot  sales  dragged  discouragingly. 
Buyers  arrived  at  Lincoln  in  a more  or  less  de- 
moralized condition  of  mind,  according  to  the  dis- 
tance that  they  had  travelled  across  the  lonesome 
plains  in  wagons.  A brass  band  and  liberal 
quantities  of  patriotic  oratory  were  needed  to 
revive  their  oozing  courage  and  get  them  warmed 
lip  to  that  degree  of  enthusiasm  where  they 
would  bid  actual  money  for  lots  with  little  more 
titan  a prospective  value.  Due  credit  ought  to 
be  given  to  the  brass  band,  even  at  this  late  day, 
for  it  roused  tiie  reluctant  visitors  into  tiie  mak- 
ing of  bids  that  they  were  heartily  sorry  for 
when  their  patriotic  ardor  cooled.  Fortunately 
for  the  success  of  Lincoln,  the  Commissioners 
were  men  who  would  not  listen  to  a repentant 
bidder.  A bid  once  made  could  not  be  with- 
drawn. This  was  in  the  nature  of  an  actual  kind- 
ness to  tiie  bidders,  since  a year  or  two  laier 
their  property  was  worth  in  open  market  at  least 
Jive  hundred  per  cent,  more  than  they  gave  for  it. 

During  tiie  two  years  that  the  Capitol  was  in 
course  of  construction  the  enemies  of  Lincoln 
kept  persistently  at  work.  When  at  length  the 
time  came  to  make  the  actual  removal  the  great 
seal  of  the  State  was  taken  out  of  Omaha  by 
stealth,  and  carried  by  the  Secretary  of  Stale  to 
Lincoln  in  a light,  buggy,  liius  escaping  the  in- 
junction that  I lit  Omaha  people  were  threatening 
to  serve  upon  him.  So  far  as  Omaha  was  con- 
cerned, this  decided  the  matter  of  capital  remov- 
al, but  afterward  Lincoln  was  compelled  to  de- 
fend her  capital  from  the  schemes  of  other  am- 
bitious towns  in  the  interior  of  the  Slate.  It 
was  not  until  tiie  pieseni  Capiiol  wa-  built  tiiat 
Lincoln  could  count  upon  being  free  from  these 
attacks.  If  the  intellectual  theorist  believes  that 
the  -ucce-jj  of  Lincoln  is  due  to  these  early  ob- 
stacles, 1 have  merely  to  add  tiiat  the  true  growth 
of  the  citv  began  onlv  when  its  manv  amiuvanees 
had  ceased. 

When  the  people  of  Lincoln  felt  reasonably 
•ure  that  the  capital  would  never  be  taken  from 


them,  they  turned  their  energies  toward  building 
their  city.  They  were  confident  tiiat  their  loca- 
tion was  the  best  in  the  interior  of  the  State  for 
a large  commercial  centre  and  distributing  point, 
and  they  had  hopes  tiiat  a sufficient  number  of 
railroads  would  come  their  wav  to  enable  them 
to  reach  every  township  of  their  tributary  coun- 
try. On  railroads  they  built  their  hopes  of  fu- 
ture success.  With  that  liberality  which  is  com- 
mon among  the  more  successful  cities  of  the 
West,  and  which,  hy-the-way,  is  tiie  most  influ- 
ential town-builder  known  to  modern  civilization, 
the  business  men  and  property  owners  of  Lincoln 
gave  substantial  bonuses  to  incoming  loads,  to 
the  end  that  in  time  Lincoln  became  the  recog- 
nized railway  centre  of  Nebraska  west  of  the 
Missouri  River.  Some  of  the  strongest  roads  in 
tiie  West  reach  Lincoln,  and  others  are  expected. 
The  comprehensive  Missouri  Pacific  system,  which 
covers  a stretch  of  country  bounded  oil  the  north 
by  Omaha,  on  the  west  by  tiie  Rooky  Mountains, 
on  the  smith  by  the  flu  If  of  Mexico,  and  on  the 
east  by  St.  Louis,  has  an  important  branch  line 
to  Lincoili,  t iuts  enabling  Lincoln  manufacturers 
to  get  haul  woods  and  iron  from  Missouri  and 
Arkansas,  and  to  send  their  manufactured  product 
into  ail  parts  of  Kansas,  Colorado,  and  tiie  South- 
west. The  Union  Pacific  gives  an  easy  outlet  into 
wester;:  Nebraska,  Wyoming,  and  Montana,  which 
may  be  considered  as  Lincoln’s  special  field.  The 
Fremont.  Klkhorn,  and  Missouri  Valiev  Railway 
gives  direct  connection  with  the  Chicago  and 
Northwestern  system  to  the  lumber  districts  of 
the  Northwest,  and  also  takes  care  of  much  of 
the  local  trade  of  Nebraska.  The  Burlington  aud 
Missouri  Railway  also  comes  to  Lincoln.  Two 
roads  most  earnestly  wanted  by  the  people  of 
Lincoln  arc  the  great  Rock  Island  system  and 
the  big  Chicago,  Milwaukee,  and  St.  Paul  Railroad, 
each  of  which  ranks  with  the  largest  and  liest  in 
the  country.  There  is  said  to  he  a reasonable 
chance  that. these  two  will  get  to  Lincoln  in  the  near 
future.  With  all  these  big  lines,  the  city  would 
need  only  the  Atchison,  Topeka,  and  Santa  Fe’s 
far-reaching  system  to  complete  the  list  of  avail- 
able railways  west  of  the  Mississippi  River.  Tiie 
business  men  of  Lincoln  w ill  not  be  satisfied  until 
all  the  roads  that  I have  named  are  carrying  Lin- 
coln goods  to  all  parts  of  the  West.  The  people 
of  Lincoln  and  Lancaster  County  combined  have 
given  an  aggregate  of  $365, Dot.)  as  bonuses  to 
railroads.  Doubtless  they  will  give  more  if  oc- 
casion offers. 

The  energy  that  the  people  showed  in  bringing 
in  tiie  railroads  had  an  excellent  effect  on  tiie 
substantial  growth  of  the  city.  Visitors  saw  that 
the  citizens  were  unusually  wide-awake  and  en- 
terprising, and  in  time  it  became  known  in  the 
East  and  elsewhere  that  Lincoln  was  a good  place 
in  which  to  invest  money,  and  an  excellent  home 
for  persons  desiring  to  begin  life  anew.  Since 
1880  the  growth  of  the  city  lias  been  remarkable. 
As  in  all  cities  in  this  part  of  America,  the  best 
year  was  in  1887,  tiie  year  of  the  great  boom. 
Iu  that  year  tiie  population  increased  from  *29,(500 
to  48,0(i0.  Best  of  all,  the  population  did  not 
dwindle  when  the  boom  ceased,  but  maintained 
its  own,  and  actually  continued  to  advance.  Vis- 
iting strangers  saw  in  Lincoln  something  more 
than  a commercial  city  of  speculative  tendencies. 
They  found  in  it  the  foundation  and  superstruc- 
ture of  the  best  home  life  of  modern  civilization 
— schools, colleges,  churches,  and  intelligently  ad- 
justed society.  They  foresaw,  too,  that  these  ad- 
vantages were  likely  to  increase  and  broaden  in 
the  future,  thus  making  Lincoln  a city  of  more 
than  ordinary  refinement  and  culture.  It  has  been 
the  policy  of  Lincoln  from  the  first  to  provide  ex- 
cellent public  schools  for  her  children,  and  to  en- 
courage the  building  of  colleges  and  oilier  insti- 
tutions of  learning,  witli  the  result  that  tiie  city’s 
intellectual  tone  is  now  very  clearly  marked.  The 
University  of  Nebraska  is  one  of  the  best  of  its 
kind  to  be  found  in  the  West.  Like  the  city  of 
Lincoln,  its  progress  during  the  past  few  years 
has  been  worthy  of  more  than  passing  mention. 
Tiie  recent  completion  of  Nebraska  Ball  for 
the  industrial  department  of  the  university,  and 
the  Grant  Memorial  Hall  for  use  as  an  armory 
and  drill-room,  indicates  that  the  work  of  the  va- 
rious branches  has  met  witli  public  approval.  The 
present  satisfactory  condition  of  the  Nebraska 
Wesleyan  University  shows  well  for  the  energy 
and  earnestness  of  the  Wesleyans  in  tiie  West. 
The  corner-stone  of  tiie  university  building  was 
laid  in  September,  1887,  and  a year  later  instruc- 
tion was  begun  in  its  large  and  convenient  rooms. 
Tiie  institution  is  growing  steadily  in  use  and  in- 
fluence. The  corner-stone  of  the  Christian  Uni- 
versity building  was  laid  in  August,  1«88.  It  is  ex- 
pected that  instruction  will  be  begun  next  year. 

In  churches,  as  well  as  in  universities,  the 
building  record  was  unusually  good  last  year. 
Chief  among  the  improvements  were  the  erection 
of  tiie  new  First  Baptist  Church  and  the  new 
First  Christian  Church,  at  a cost  of  about  $50, 000 
each.  In  addition  to  improvements  by  other  de- 
nominations, the  Episcopalians  built  the  Church 
of  the  Holy  Trinity  at  a cost  of  *4(5,000.  These 
various  improvements,  together  with  the  yearly 
enlargement  of  the  public-school  facilities,  show 
clearly  to  the  careful  observer  the  predominating 
.characteristics  of  tiie  people.  A community  tiiat. 
s|>ends  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  for 
schools,  colleges,  and  churches,  anil  at  the  same 
time  gives  substantial  encouragement  to  incoming 
railroads,  needs  little  oilier  recommendation  to 
the  investor  and  the  home-seeker.  During  recent 
years  tiie  competition  among  Western  cities  lias 
become  so  keen  that  the  merit  of  a community 
is  jtnlgfd  by  what  it  does  and  not.  by  w hat  it  says. 
For  the  must  part,  Western  people  are  piaeiical- 
miiideil,  and  in  estimating  the  value  of  a city  for 
business  or  residence  purposes  actual  achieve- 
ments far  outweigh  the  most  plausible  of  prom- 
ises. 

On  this  basis  the  steady  and  substantial  prog- 
ress of  Lincoln  is  easily  explained.  The  city  al- 


ways has  had  something  tangible  to  show  to  the 
inquiring  stranger.  To  the  business  man  seek- 
ing a new  location  she  has  only  to  point  to  her 
diversified  railway  systems  and  her  numerous 
wholesale  houses  and  manufacturing  establish- 
ments to  prove  her  claim  of  being  the  jobbing 
and  trading  centre  of  interior  Nebraska;  to  the 
retail  merchant  contemplating  a removal  from 
the  East  she  lias  merely  to  put  in  evidence  tiie 
numbers  of  rnen  who  have  grown  from  compara- 
tive poverty  to  riches  in  her  retail  trade;  while 
to  convince  tiie  home-seeker  of  her  advantages 
as  a place  of  residence  she  need  do  nothing  more 
than  call  attention  to  the  well-paved,  well-lighted 
streets,  the  hundreds  of  handsome  private  houses, 
the  public-school  facilities,  tiie  colleges,  the  well- 
stocked  libraries,  the  busy  churches,  the  active 
temperance  societies,  the  enlightened  social  feel- 
ing, and  the  general  interest  shown  in  literature, 
art-,  and  music. 

If  the  visiting  stranger  cares  to  dip  into  statis- 
tics, the  people  of  Lincoln  will  tell  him  tiiat  dur- 
ing the  year  1888  they  ex|tended  $3,303,8(58  in 
various  improvements,  which,  for  a city  of  fifty 
thousand  people,  is  a remarkably  good  show- 
ing. Of  the  whole  amount,  there  was  spent  for 
public  buildings  the  sum  of  *395,000;  for  pub- 
lic improvements,  $827,388  ; for  semi -public 
improvements,  *8s,500;  for  railways,  $84,950; 
for  business  blocks,  $459,000;  for  residences, 
*1.014,100;  for  churches,  *184,500;  for  colleges, 
*158,500  ; and  for  factories,  *297,600.  The  pub- 
lic buildings  included  in  the  first-named  amount 
were  the  Stale  Capitol,  $225,000 ; the  Lancas- 
ter County  Court-house,  *130,000;  and  public 
schools,  $40,000.  Tiie  public  improvements  con- 
sisted of  paving,  sewering,  and  increasing  the 
distribution  of  water.  The  item  for  paving 
alone  was  *445,188.  After  several  changes  and 
many  vexatious  delays,  tiie  State  Capitol  lias  been 
declared  finished.  From  an  architectural  point 
of  view  it  has  its  defects,  but  on  the  whole  it  is 
a good  serviceable  building,  well  adapted  to  tiie 
purposes  for  which  it  was  built.  It  is  only  fair 
to  explain  that  the  architectural  defects  are  the 
result  of  legislative  attempts  at  economy,  and 
not  of  public  taste.  When  Nebraska  finds  it 
necessary  to  build  a new  Capitol,  she  will  do  bet- 
ter. A much  more  creditable  piece  of  architect- 
ure is  the  new  Lancaster  County  Court-house, 
which  is  now  in  course  of  construction.  When 
finished  it  will  be  one  of  the  chief  ornaments  of 
the  State. 

As  might  be  expected  from  the  wide-awake 
character  of  her  people,  Lincoln  is  well  supplied 
with  newspapers  and  periodicals.  Tiie  Xt/iranka 
Mate  Journal  lias  been  published  since  18(57,  first 
as  a weekly,  and  later  as  a morning  daily.  Like 
tiie  typical  Western  journal,  its  growth  lias  al- 
ways been  u little  in  advance  of  the  growth  of 
the  city,  so  that  now  it  would  do  credit  to  a city 
nearly  twice  tiie  size  of  Lincoln.  Its  influence, 
not  only  in  Lincoln,  but  also  in  all  parts  of  tiie 
State,  is  unquestioned.  The  State  Dem  ural  is 
always  keenly  alive  to  the  best  interests  of  Lin- 
coln and  her  tributary  country,  and  often  proves 
itself  a valuable  ally  to  the  business  men  in  en- 
couraging the  permanent  growth  of  the  city.  Tiie 
other  daily  and  weekly  publications  also  show 
evidences  of  prosperity  and  judicious  manage- 
ment. 

Of  the  many  other  tilings  tiiat  go  to  make  up 
the  progressive  city,  hut  which  must  necessarily 
be  omitted  in  an  aiticle  as  restricted  in  its  scope 
us  this  one.  1 need  say  only  that  they  arc  in  all 
essential  respects  fully  up  to  tiie  standard  of  merit 
of  the  most  enlightened  and  enterprising  civili- 
zation of  the  West.  Lincoln  has  lit  tie  that  she 
need  be.  ashamed  of  in  comparison  with  any  city 
.of  her  size  in  the  country.  Her  past  has  been 
creditable,  her  present  is  praiseworthy,  and  her 
future  may  be  what  her  people  decide  to  make 
it.  In  tiie  West,  more  than  anywhere  else  in 
America,  are  cities  the  actual  work  of  man. 

William  Willard  Howard. 


DINING  ON  THE  SEINE. 

Yor  arc  forced  to  begin  precisely  where  Mr. 
Reinhart  leaves  off.  There  is  what  is  called  in 
French  le  maitvah  quart  d'heure.  Rabelais  sig- 
nalizes tiiat  as  the  period  of  time  when  tiie  hill 
for  what  you  have  eaten  or  the  w ine  you  have 
swallowed  has  to  be  paid.  That  distressing 
“quarter  of  an  hour’’  belongs  evidently  to  the 
age  of  the  Renaissance,  when  Swashbucklers  w ent 
to  taverns  and  drained  their  flagons  of  wine,  and 
xv hen  the  host  brought  tiie  score,  were  inclined 
to  pay  the  same  with  sword  stroke  and  dagger 
push.  We  are  more  civilized  to-dav.  As  can 
be  seen,  the  gentleman  has  dined,  and  he  know  s 
the  lay  of  the  land.  He  has  had  many  experi- 
ences of  this  kind.  The  bill  is  to  be  scrutinized 
only  perhaps  as  a matter  of  form.  He  is  indif- 
ferent as  to  tiie  cost,  provided  the  dinner  was 
good,  and  his  and  her  satisfied  airs  are  indicative 
that  the  cook  knew  his  business. 

You  will  observe  t lit*  characteristic  pose  of  the 
hand  in  the  gentleman’s  trousers  pocket.  A wo- 
man (and  the  wife  lias  dined)  under  these  cir- 
cumstances always  assumes  a critical  manner. 
Slie  is  buttoning  her  glove,  and  site  slops  for  a 
second  that  serious  work,  ami  her  expression — 
one  of  supreme  contentment  — is  a trifle  in- 
quisitive. “ George,  is  that  bill  right!*  Now 
don't  you  pay  it  if  it  is  not."  Justus  if  she  could 
east  up  tiie  puzzling  centimes  and  fetch  thetu 
into  francs.  She  would  tie  amazed,  perhaps,  at 
tiie  price  of  (lie  Leoviile,  w inch  is  her  husband's 
especial  favorite. 

The  waiter  is  a picture.  There  is  high  art  til 
his  portrayal.  Those  few  bristly  hairs  tiiat  stand 
shaggy  like  from  his  pent  eyebrows  denote  a 
ganjon  with  strong  characteristics.  He  knows 
his  business.  He  will  not  dispute  about  the  bill, 
but  his  manner  will  be  so  imposing,  so  convincing. 
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all  due  to  his  eyebrowrs,  that  though  the  “ad- 
dition” were  full  of  glaring  inconsistencies,  the 
diner  would  be  forced  to  yield  the  points,  and 
what  is  more,  the  francs. 

“Have  not  monsieur  and  madame  been  ad- 
mirably served  ? Was  not  the  wine  perfect,  and 
at  just  the  proper  temperature  5*  Had  he,  their 
humble  servant,  not  thrown  all  his  skill  in  the 
adjustment  of  the  salad  ? The  common  tip  of 
even  a franc  could  be  nothing  to  a man  of  his 
parts,’’  He  was  appreciative  at  once,  too.  of  the 
easy,  nonchalant  wav  of  monsieur  and  tiie  ele- 
gance and  pose  of  madame;  for  had  he  not  un- 
bent tiiat  eyebrow  and  been  a guileless  and  in- 
nocent waiter  for  tiie  time  being  when  he  said, 
“ We  are  honored  by  the  presence  of  many 
American  gentlemen  and  ladies  this  year,  and  it 
is  a delight  to  serve  them”  ? And  all  that  nice 
cajolery  was  hardly  balanced  by  the  four  francs 
seventy-five  centimes  extra  he  had  managed  to 
put  into  tiie  bill.  Conscience  had  alone  forbid- 
den tiiat  waiter  making  it  a round  five  francs. 

Yet  they  have  dined  well.  Each  dish  was  per- 
fect. The  sole  A la  Normandie  was  exquisite. 
There  was  a poulet  an  Wane  which  wus  supreme, 
and  something  witli  just  a suspicion  of  truffles 
in  it,  k la  Provencal,  which  capped  the  climax. 
Then  the  coffee  and  the  little  glass  of  brandy 
settled  the  repast  so  comfortably!  With  the 
man,  tiie  cigar,  showing  that  some  half-inch  only 
of  it  had  been  consumed,  assures  us  of  the  per- 
fect success  of  the  dinner. 

Tiie  selection  of  a place  by  that  restaurateur  has 
been  made  xvith  admirable  judgment.  The  Jap- 
anese know  some  little,  but  the  Frenchman  more. 
It  is  on  tiie  banks  of  the  Seine,  and  tallies  have 
been  spread  under  the  shade.  There  are  orange- 
trees  in  wooden  boxes  and  lilac  bushes  in  great 
tubs,  and  just  over  the  wall  there  is  to  be  had  a 
glimpse  of  the  Seine. 

Tiie  Seine  has  clmnns  of  its  own  best  described 
by  calling  it  an  indolent  yet  graceful  stream, 
“careless  of  its  reaching  its  destination.”  Na- 
ture made  that  river  for  tiie  peculiar  delectation 
of  tiie  Parisian,  and  placed  it  in  the  most  beauti- 
ful of  settings.  Down  to  its  brink  lay  now  green 
meadows,  or  it  runs  through  hilly  woods,  and 
winds  past  villas  and  palaees.  Tiie  Seine,  indif- 
ferent to  the  bull,  is  the  Parisian’s  aquatic  play- 
ground. Have  the  two  dined  at  Pussy,  Auleuil, 
St.  Cloud,  Hillaneourt,  Seeuux?  It  makes  no 
matter  where.  You  know  it  is  not  far  from 
Paris,  for  above  and  beyond  the  wooded  distance 
shoots  up,  as  a dentiiated  tracery,  the  ever-cou- 
stant  Eiffel  Tower. 


TUBAL  THE  FIDDLER- 

“You  «in’  never  beam  ’bout  we-all’s  Tubal? 
1 thought  ev’ybody  in  de  State  uv  Virginity  had 
done  lieali  ’bout  Tubal  de  fiddler.” 

Outside  the  cabin  door  the  sun  of  May  shone 
bright,  beautiful,  intoxicating.  The  old  negro 
held  his  ragged  hat  in  his  lap,  and  sat  on  the  cor- 
ner of  tiie  bench  tiiat  caught  the  full  glare  of  the 
sun,  unvexed  by  the  dappled  shadows  of  the 
black-leaved  poplars. 

“ Tubal  he  tem  a fiddler,  Gordamighty  knows. 
Nobody  never  did  know  how  he  learn  ter  play  de 
fiddle.  Hit  inns’  er  come  ter  him  nutehel,  like  de 
wa  v de  bees  sing  in  clover-time,  ’kase  one  day  ole 
marse  gone  ter  git  he  fiddle  outen  de  case,  an’ 
’twarn’t  dvar!  You  jes  oughter  heah  ole  marse 
sw’ar!  He  tillers  could  cuss  an’  sw’ar  like  a 
gentmuii  ; an’  ef  he  didn’  fyar,  smoke,  an’  sizzle 
dat  day  dis  nigger  is  a liar.  All  day  long  ole 
marse  he  r’ar  an’  pitch.  But  when  de  ban’s  come 
in  at  sundown,  Yaller  Josh,  de  hademan,he  brung 
Tubal  ’long  todes  de  house.  Josh  he  hoi’  little 
Tubal  by  de  collar,  an’  Tubal  lie  walk  ’long,  play- 
in’ de  fiddle,  an’  lie  never  stop.  Josh  he  haul 
Tubal  up  ’fo’  ole  marse,  settiu’  on  de  po’cli,  an’ 
it  tu’n  out  dat  little  coon  Tubal  had  been  settin’ 
’bine  de  straw-stacks  all  day  long  learuin’  ter  play 
on  ole  marse’s  fiddle.  He  had  done  tooken  it, 
’Fo’  ole  marse  could  git  he  href  ter  bawl  out,  Tu- 
bal he  say,  ‘ Marster,  please,  sir;  jes  listen,  sir;' 
an’  he  strike  up  ‘ Forked  Deer,’  an’  he  play  de 
same  ez  any  morkin*  singin’.  Old  marse  he  jes 
set  dvar  an’  styar  at  de  hoy.  Den  Tubal  he  tech- 
ed  up  * Snow-bird  on  de  Ash-bank,’  an’  lie  ’gin  ter 
shuffle  lie  foots  on  de  pu’ch,  while  ole  marse  he 
beut  de  fio’  wid  he  stick  ; but  when  Tubal  come 
ter  play  ‘Kiss  me  sweetly,’  he  back-step  ail  de 
time  he  playin’  it;  an’  fust  tiling  we  all  see  ole 
marse  he  jump  tip  an’  start  ter  footin’  it,  doin’  de 
back-step,  double-shuffle,  cut  de  pigeon-wing,  an’ 
ev’vthing — he  an’  Tubal  jes  dancin’  a reg'lar 
breakdown  twell  de  po’ch  rattle. 

“ ’Twiiz  n sight,  I tell  you,  wid  Tubal  sawin’  de 
bow-,  an’  lie  an’  ole  marse,  bofe  on  ’em,  whackin’ 
de  groun’.  Den  ole  marse  he  tooken  de  fiddle 
an'  he  plav,  an:’  Tubal  he  dance,  an’  dvar  dey  xvuz ! 

“Alter  dat,  ole  marse  buy  Tubal  a fiddle  fer 
hi-se'f,  an’  Tubal  lie  never  do  no  mo’  xvuk. 
’sensin’  ’twuz  wid  de  fiddle  an’  de  bow.  He  never 
xvuk  in  de  crap.  He  make  ’tense  he  wait  in  de 
house;  but  Unc’  Daniel,  dat  wuz  de  dinin'-rooni 
servant,  lie  say  Tub.il  warn’  no  mo’  use  ter  him 
dan  de  fiddle  wuz.  In  dem  times,  ’fo'  de  ciillud 
folks  wuz  free  an’  enlightenment,  ’(warn’  counted 
no  sin  fer  ter  play  on  de  fiddie.  Now  de  niggers 
know  de  devil  is  a fiddler,  an’,  coiisequcnciiical, 
de  ohu’ch  members  doan  play  on  nuttin’,  ’cep’  ’tis 
de  ’corjion.  But  ez  ter  ’ligion.  Tubal  he  didn’ 
hnve  none.  Oncet,  when  ev’y  nigger  on  de  Shelter 
plantation  wuz  seekin’,  ’cep’  Tubal,  ole  marse  ho 
belief,  ‘ You  kin  all  git  jes  ez  much  ' ligion  ez  you 
kin  tote,  but  ef  I eotch  dat  fiddlin’  Tubal  seekin’ 
an’  cryin’  an’  prayin’,  I lay  I’ll  wallop  de  gorspel 
out-n  him  ’fo’  he  knows  it,  getitul  an’  quick.’ 
An’  he,  would,  too.  But  Tubal  xvarn’t  a seeker, 
er  even  a backslider.  Den  de  while  folks  in  de 
county  got  ter  sen’in’  fer  him  ter  play  at  de  par- 
ties, an’  ole  marse  lie  gin  him  a ole  jinny  mule 
dat  th’o’  ev’ybody  dat  ever  did  try  ter  ride  her. 

* Mocking-bird, 
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Tubal  he  sot  on  dat  jinny  mule  jes  a-hol’in’  on  an*  went  ter  de  war.  He  sont  Miss  Lettv  off  tor 

by  he  knees,  wid  he  fiddle  under  he  chin,  an’  he  school,  an’  de  diggers  jes  stay  on  de  plantation 

play  ‘Billy  in  de  Lowgrounds’  fer  life.  Jinny  an’  work  under  de  overseer.  But  it  didn’  seem 
didn’  know  what  ter  make  er  dat ; so  she  ciphered  like  nuttin’  prosper  no  mo’.  De  craps  warn’  no 
it  out,  an’  say  ter  herse'f : ‘ Dis  heah  nigger  mus’  ’count — de  wheat  allers  had  de  rus’  an’  de  corn 

be  Cun’l  Boswell’s  Tubal.  ’Tain’t  wuff  while  ter  warn’  nuttin’  but  nubbins,  an’  de  line  fence  cotcli 

wrastle  wid  dat  nigger.’  An’  she  didn’.  Ole  fire  an’  bu’n  up  mos’  all  de  fencin’  on  de  place, 

marse  he  wuz  a widower,  an’ he  had  done  los’  an’  a storm  come  an’  to’  down  mo’n  half  de  house ; 

bofe  he  chillen,  but  he  had  two  gran’sons — Marse  an’  when  Marse  Page  an’  Miss  Letty  come  back 
Jack  Boswell  an’  Marse  Page  Carter — dat  live  at  al  ter  de  war,  de  niggers  wuz  free,  an’  t’  wasu’ 
de  Shelter,  an’  wuz  gwi’  git  all  ole  marse  Ian’  an’  nuttin’  lef’  but  de  Ian’.  But  Marse  Page  wuz  a 
niggers.  I doan  know  how  ’twuz,  but  Tubal  an’  gentmun,  an’  he  eouldu’  live  no  way  ’cep’  de  qunl- 
all  de  black  folks  got  de  notion  dat  he  wuz  gw  i’  jty  way,  an’  co’se  he  had  ter  borry  money  fer  ter 
b’long  ter  Marse  Page  when  ole  marse  die  an’  de  do  it ; ’sides  dat,  he  had  done  los’  he  right  arm  in  de 
niggers  wuz  ’vided  out.  Tubal  sutny  did  love  war.  So  fer  a year  er  two  things  wuz  putty  much 

Marse  Page,  an’  track  him  same  like  a dog.  Dey  like  dev  wuz  ’fo’  de  war:  Miss  Letty  had  her  piany 

allers  got  in  mischief  toge’er ; an’  Marse  Page  take  an’  her  boss,  an’  maise  lie  cigars  an’  he  silk  stock- 
a whuppin’  fer  hisse’f,  but  he  allers  try  an’  baig  in’s  an’  secli. 

Tubal  off.  “One  de  fust  things  dat  happen  arter  de  war 

“Ole  marse  he  wuz  mighty  eur’us  ’bout  some  wuz  one  day  when  Marse  Page  wuz  settin’  on  de 
things.  He  want  jes  three  hunderd  niggers — no  po’ch  in  ole  marse’  cheer.  lie  look  up,  an’  dvar, 
mo”n’noless.  Sometimes  de  black  folks  teck  ter  stan’in’  on  de  gravel  parf,  wuz  a ole  uiun  on  a 
dyin’,  an’  he  git  down  ter  two  hunderd  an’  ninety  jinny  mule,  an'  lie  had  er  fiddle  under  lie  arm, 
odd.  Ole  marse  he  groan  an’  moan,  an’  say  lie  an’  widout  suyin’  er  word  he  ’gin  ter  tune  up  dat 

cyarn  wuk  de  Shelter  plantation  wid  less ’n  three  fiddle,  an’  he  start  ter  plav  ‘Kiss  me  sweetly.’ 

hunderd  niggers,  an’  ef  dey  keep  on  dyin’  in  dis  Marse  Page  he  sot  right  still,  an’  de  tears  rain 

infernal  discontetnptuous  way,  he  gwi’  be  a bank-  down  he  face,  an’  den  de  nigger  man  he  hop  off'n 
rup’.  Den,  fust  thing,  de  black  babies  would  de  jinny  mule,  an’  he  come  up  de  steps,  an’  he 
come  like  de  blackberries  on  de  bushes,  an’  may-  say,  ‘ Marse  Page,  I is  a free  man  now,  an’  I come 
be  he  have  three  hunderd  an’  fifteen.  Den  ole  fer  ter  be  yo’  niggtr  oncet  mo’.’ 
marse  would  cuss  twell  you  see  de  brimstone  in  de  "Marse  Page  lie  call  out  fer  Miss  Lettv,  an’ 
a’r,  an’  say  dat  de  Shelter  place  cyarn  s’pport  ‘she  come  livin',  an’ ’fo’  her  par  could  say  a word 
mo’  ’n  three  hunderd  niggers  nohow,  an’  ef  dey  she  say, ‘Why,  it’s  Unde  Tubal.’  She  niu’  nev- 
keep  on  gittin’  born,  de  owdacious  niggers  would  er  seen  Tubal,  but  she  hearn  'bout  him ; and  den 
ruin  him.  he  kiss  her  little  han’,  an’  Marse  Page  had  he 

“He  wuz  aflers  gwi  co’tin’,  but  he  never  did.  liquor  case  fotcli  out,  an’  he  an’  Tubal  drink  ter 
He  say  de  plantation  want  a rnistis  an’  somebody  ole  times,  an’  Tubal  he  fyar  make  de  fiddle  talk, 
ter  look  arter  de  two  boys;  but  he  couldn’  go  Arterward  Tubal  lie  go  right  back  in  he  ole  house 
co’tin’  in  summer,  ’kase  he  had  tei'  go  to  de  he  had  lived  in  in  ole  marse’  time.  Tubal  didn’ 
Springs;  an’  in  de  fall,  wid  de  sellin’uv  de  craps,  have  no  wife  er  chillen  ; he  say  he  fiddle  were 
an’  de  fallowin’  fer  wheat,  an’  de  ’lection,  he  all  de  wife  he  want;  an’  he  go  back  ter  de  ole 
didn’  have  no  time;  an’  in  de  winter  he  had  de  ways.  No  mo’  hoein’  an’  wukkiu’  for  Tubal ; he 
rheumertiz;  an’ he ’low  dat  co’tin’  never  did ’gree  jes  sot  an’  play  de  fiddle  all  day. 
wid  him  in  de  spring  uv  de  year.  Miss  Patty  “Dis  heah  way  went  on  fer  a while,  an’  mought 
Corbin  she  wait  fer  him  fo’teen  year,  an’  den  she  er  gone  on  twell  now,  but  all  de  po’  white  trash 
sen’  him  word  'twuz  den  er  never.  Ole  marse  dat  Marse  Page  had  intrusted  wid  de  mortgage 
he  sen’  her  back  word ’twuz  never, 'kase  he  didn’  on  de  Shelter  speck  him  ter  pay  de  money  back, 
like  ter  be  hurried  in  he  ’rangements.  So  he  an’  co’se  Marse  Page  didn’  have  it ; ef  he  had 
didn’  never  got  married ; an’  when  he  die  he  jes  had  it,  he  wouldn’  er  borried  de  money  nohow, 
leave  all  he  property  ter  be  ’vided  out  ’tween  An’,  ef  you  will  b’lieve  dis  nigger,  deui  low-down 
Marse  Jack  an’  Marse  Page,  ’cep’  he  lef’  Marse  white  folks  make  Marse  Page  pay  all  he  debts 
Page  he  silver  watch.  Ole  marse  tho’t  a sight  fur  ez  he  could,  an’ de  place  wuz  sol’,  an’ de  black 
er  dat  watch.  He  wouldn’  never  let  no  watch-  folks  went  off,  an’  Marse  Page  an’ Miss  Letty  had 
maker  tech  it,  fer  he  feard  he  mought  spile  it ; an’  ter  go  an’  live  in  de  overseer’s  house.  It  didn’ 
when  it  got  wrong,  he  jes  take  a feather  an’  some  have  but  fo’  rooms.  Tubal  he  went  wid  ’em,  an’ 
lard  an’  grease  it  hisse’f,  an’  den  'twuz  all  right  he  wuk  de  bes’  he  kin,  but  Tubal  warn’  no  wuk- 
ag’in.  kernatchel.  Marse  Page  couldn’ do  nuttin’, ’kase 

“Well,  all  de  black  folks  like  Marse  Page  de  he  didn’  have  but  one  arm,  an’  bimeby  times  got 
bes’,  an’ all  on ’em  want  ter ’long  ter  him.  Marse  wuss  an’  wusser,  an’  hard  an’  harder,  an’  Miss 
Jack  he  mighty  quarrelsome  an’  ’sputifyin’  Letty — she  had  a fine  eddieation — she  had  ter  go 
’bout  things,  an’  he  say  he  waut  Tubal  de  fiddler,  ’way  an’  teach  school,  an’  leave  Tubal  ter  take 
Tubal  he  fall  down  on  he  knees  ’fo’  Marse  Page  keer  uv  Marse  Page. 

an’  baig  dat  Marse  Page  take  him ; but  Marse  “ Now  Tubal  he  useter  hoe  in  de  gyardin  an’ 
Page  he  had  done  ask  fer  Mam’  Bet:-y — dat  w uz  keep  things  goin’,  but  de  onlies  way  he  could 
de  mammy  uv  bofe  de  boys — an’  Marse  Jack  say  git  money  wuz  by  fiddlin’.  Marse  Page  he  do 
he  'titled  ter  Tubal.  Marse  Page  he  offer  ter  buy  widout  all  he  could,  but  he  wuz  er  gentmun,  an’ 
Tubal  right  outen  ; but  Marse  Jack  sav  no,  Tubal  he  couldn’  do  widout  much,  an’  Miss  Letty  she 
wuz  de  bes’  fiddler  in  de  county,  an’  he  want  him.  sent  him  all  she  make.  An’ den  one  night  he 
So  Tubal  had  ter  go  wid  Marse  Jack;  but  Tubal  wuz  tooken  sick  an’  had  a stroke  uv  paradise, 
he  say  to  we-all,  mighty  solemn  like : ‘ Marse  Jack  He  couldn’  move,  an’  he  couldn’  hardly  talk,  but 

think  he  gwi’  git  a first-class  fiddler.  I sw’ar  I he  call  Tubal  ter  de  baidside,  an’  he  say,  ‘ Re- 

am' never  gwi’  draw  dat  bow  ez  long  ez  I is  Marse  member,  boy,  not  a word  of  this  to  your  Miss  Let- 
Jack’s  nigger.  I done  sw’ar  it,  an’  I done  make  tv.’  You  sec,  Marse*  Page  didn’  have  no  right 
a cross  in  de  ashes  ’fo’  I sw’ar.’  arm,  an’  he  couldn’  wrote  wid  he  lef’,  an’  Tubal 

“ Naix  thing  we  heah,  Marse  Juck  he  gw  i’ move  had ’rections  film  Miss  Letty  dat  ev’y  week  he 
ter  de  upper  country,  whar  dey  doan’  have  no  wuz  ter  git  somebody  ter  write  ter  her  an’  tell 
oshters  er  crabs  er  nuttin’  fer  ter  eat — an’  sho’  her 'bout  Marse  Page,  an’ she  keep  on  sen’iu’  hint 
’nuff  ’twuz  so.  her  money,  but  dat  wouldn’  been  ’nough  arter 

“I  never  will  furgit  do  day  dey  all  lef’.  Dev  Marse  Page  got  he  stroke  uv  paradise,  ef  it  hadn’ 

wuz  wagons  fur  all  de  women  an’  de  chillen  an’  been  fer  Tubal’s  fiddlin’.  ’Bout  dat  time  some 

de  sick  folks  an’  de  ole  folks,  an’  de  men  dey  Yankee  officers  come  down  dyar  projeckin’  ’bout 
walk.  Tubal  wuz  dyar  on  de  jinny  mule,  but  inginairin’ ; dey  wuz  inginuirs.  Dey  camp  out  in 
he  didn’  have  no  fiddle.  Marse  Page  come  ter  de  woods,  an’  Tubal  useter  go  over  ter  de  camp 

tell  ’em  good-bv.  De  black  folks  cry  an’  pray  an’  play  fer  ’em,  an’  come  back  wid  er  greenback 

an’  sing,  same  like  ’twuz  a baptizin’,  twell  Marse  in  he  pocket.  Marse  Page  by  dat  time  didn’ 

Page  he  tooken  out  he  white  hankercher  an’  he  know  nuttin’  hardly.  He  jes  lay  dyar  an’  suffer 

cry  too.  Tubal  he  hoi’  on  ter  Marse  Page,  an’  ax  an’  groan.  Out  at  de  camp  dey  wuz  a orficer — 

Gord  ter  bless  him,  an’  ax  him  ef  he  ’member  a Cap’n — dat  wuz  mighty  gin’rous  ter  Tubal,  an’ 

when  dey  useter  go  fishin’  toge’er,  an’  Marse  Tubal  ax  him  ef  he  write  a letter  fer  him  ter 

Page  tvar  he  Sunday  jacket,  so  Mam’  Betsy  Miss  Letty.  De  Cap’n  'gree,  an’  ev’y  week  Tubal 
have  ter  give  it  ter  Tubal — he  alius  like  brass  go  over  an’  git  dat  Cap’n  ter  write.  He  warn’  so 
buttons — an’  Marse  Page  tell  him  he  ain’  never  ole,  and  he  were  a gentmun  as  wuz  a gentmun, 

gwi’  furgit  he  faithful  Tubal,  an’  lars’  thing  ef  he  didn’  have  no  niggers  .’fo’  de  war,  an’  had 

Tubal  sav  ter  we-all  er  cryin’  wuz,  ‘ I ain’  gwi’  ter  have  low-down  white  folks  ter  black  he  boots 

tech  dat  fiddle,  I ain’  gwi’  tech  dat  bow,  ez  long  an’  bresh  he  close.  All  de  time  Tubal  wuz  tellin’ 

ez  I b’long  ter  Marse  Jack  Boswell.’  An’  he  de  Cap’n  what  ter  write,  de  Cap’n  wuz  lartin’  ter 

didn’.  hisse’f,  an’  presny  he  look  kinder  pitiful.  Tu- 

“De  years  an’  de  years  pass  on.  We  done  hear  bal’s  letters  wuz  mighty  cur’us.  Fust  he  tell  de 

dat  Marse  Jack  he  try  ter  make  Tubal  play  Cap’n  ter  write  dat  all  de  quality  in  de  county 

when  he  got  him  up  de  country,  but  Tubal  he  come  ev’y  day  ter  ’quire  arter  Marse  Page.  ’Twuz 

doan’  play.  Marse  Jack  den  put  him  in  de  corn  a lie,  an’  Tubal  sav  so:  ‘Co’se  dat’s  a lie,  Cap’n,’ 

fiel’,  an’  Tubal  he  ban’s  jes  cs  sof’  ez  Marse  he  say.  ‘Seem  like  de  quality  folks  has  dean 

Jack’s  hisse’f ; he  have  ter  hoe  de  row,  but  he  forgot  how  Marse  Page  useter  live  at  de  Shelter 

doan’  play  de  fiddle.  Marse  Jack  he  tell  him  ef  ’fo’  de  war,  wid  thirty  bosses  in  de  stalls,  aii’cum- 

he  will  play  de  fiddle  he  kin  hire  out  ter  play  at  p’nv  all  de  time,  an’  champagne  like  water  outen 

de  parties,  an’  make  a heap  uv  money.  Tubal  de  spring.  But  I cyarn  let  Miss  Letty  know  dat.’ 

he  ’low  steadfas’  he  ain’  never  gwi’  play  no  nto’.  Den  he  tell  him  ter  wrote,  Marse  Page  wuz  so 

But  de  niggers  say  dat  in  de  night-time  Tubal  he  spry,  an’  he  so  intrusted  in  her  letters,  an’  didn’ 

git  up  an’  go  ’way  in  de  woods,  wliar  lie  had  done  want  no  mo’  uv  her  money  ; an’  ev’ybody  know 

hide  de  fiddle,  an’  he  play  twell  mos’  mornin’.  Marse  Page  'ain'  been  able  ter  read  hardly  settee 

De  folks  gw  i’  ’long  thu  de  woods  moonlight  Miss  Letty  went  away.  De  Cap’n  wroten  it  all  •an’ 

nights  hear  de  soun's  floatin’  by,  an’  dey  git  he  gin  Tubal  a greenback  mos’  ev’v  time  lie  see 

skeered  an’  run,  an’ say ’tis  evils  ’broad;  but  no-  him,  an’  sen’  Marse  Page  some  brandy  like  he 

body  never  tole  Marse  Jack.  He  an’  Marse  Page  been  useter,  an’  tell  Tubal  ef  ho  want  nuttin’  ter 

didn’  have  nuttin’  ’tall  ter  do  wid  each  urr  arter  come  ter  him. 

dey  fell  out  ’bout  Tubal.  Bofe  on  ’em  got  mar-  “One  night  de  Cap’n  wuz  settin’  in  he  tent 
ried,  an’  Marse  Page  wife  die  soon,  an’  lef’  him  readin’,  an’  tubal  sneak  in,  lookin’  sorter  queer, 

er  little  gal.  She  growed  up  mighty  putty,  wid  He  say  in  a whisper:  ‘Cap’n,  Marse  Page  is  ’mos’ 

gray  eyes,  sorter  like  partridge  eyes,  an’  she  wuz  gone.  lie  callin’  fef  Miss  Letty,  an’  you  mus’ 

slim  an’  slight.  Marse  Page  lie  live  on  at  de  wrote  Miss  Letty  fer  me,  an’  tell  her,  fer  Gord 

Shelter,  but  he  warn’  like  ole  marse.  He  wuz  sof’-  A’mighty’s  sake,  ter  come  home  ez  quick  ez  she 

spoken,  an’  he  read  books,  an’  he  never  talk  kin.’  De  Cap’n  lie  wroten  it  right  away,  an’  he 

’bout  goin’  co’tin’  no  nto’,  an’  he  wuz  de  best  tole  her  all  ’bout  de  boats,  an’  how  she  wuz  ter 

marster  in  de  county.  He  w uz  mighty  fond  o’  make  corrections  wid  de  kyars,  an’  could  git  here 

Mis3  Letty,  an’  useter  say,  ‘Dat  little  gray-eyed  by  Sadday.  An’  Tubal  he  never  lef’  Marse  Page 
gal  she  got  er  sperrit.’  night  er  day. 

“Well,  arter  a while  de  Rebellion  broke  out  “Well,  dat  naix  Friday  night,  when  de  boat 

at  de  Xorf,  an'  Mars3  Page  he  raise  a cump'ny  stop  at  de  laudin’,  off  step  Miss  Letty : she  had 
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done  make  de  corrections,  an’  got  here  ’fc’  dey  Yankee  orficer  he  countenance  mv  father  when 
speck  her.  T’  warn’  nobody  at  de  wharf  ter  meet  he  was  ill  an’  poor  an’  want  frien’s — and,  M.ss 

her,  but  de  Cap’n  wuz  dyar  wid  he  orderly,  an’  Patty,’  she  say,  wid  her  eyes  blaziu’,  ‘ it’s  a sub- 

whep  he  see  Miss  Letty  so  pale  an’  putty  an’  dis-  ject  I won’t  have  mentioned  to  me  again — please 

trussful,  he  went  up  to  her  an’  injuccd  liisse'f,  an’  understand  — an’  I wish  you  good  - morning.’ 

ax  ef  he  could  be  uv  any  resistance  ter  her.  Miss  Miss  Putty  she  flounce  out  ter  her  gre’t  big  ker- 

Letty  she  toss  her  hade,  an’  look  him  all  over  wid  ridge  in  a huff,  an’  Miss  Letty  she  walk  back  in- 
dent gray  eyes  o’  hern  ; she  didn’  like  no  sort  o’  ter  de  overseer’s  house  like  it  wuz  a palace,  an’ 
Yankees,  an’  he  hlid  he  uniform  on  ; but  he  wuz  she  wuz  a queen. 

so  perlite  an’  respectious,  an’  he  hoi’  he  cap  in  he  “Tubal  he  meet  de  Cap’n  on  de  road  dat  very 
hint’  all  de  lime,  dat  presny  Mi>s  Letty  kinder  day,  an’ tole  him  de  whole  contention.  De  Cap’n 

softened.  An’  when  he  tole  her  he  had  done  grju  when  Tubal  tole  him  de  way  Miss  Letty  sen’ 

wroten  de  letters  fer  Tubal,  an’  he  hope  she  doan  Miss  Patty  off,  same  like  she  wuz  shoot  out  uv  a 

fin’  her  father  ez  bad  ez  she  speckted  ter  fin’  him,  gun. 

Miss  Letty  jes  broke  down,  an’  cry  fit  ter  break  “Naix  Sunday,  at  chu’ch,  Miss  Letty  see  do 
her  heart.  De  Cap’n  tu’n  away,  an’  didn’  notice  Cap'll  coinin’  in  jes  ez  she  wuz  ; an’  she  wait  fer 
her  twell  she  had  got  th’u’ cryin’,  an’ den  he  come  him,  an’  smile,  an’  ax  him  inter  her  pew,  an’  let 

buck  an’  bow  like  a gentmun,  an’  tole  her  he  him  walk  up  de  aisle  ’longside  o’  her.  Dev 

inus’  take  keer  on  her  home,  dat  he  horse  ’ain’  sutny  wuz  a han’sonte  couple — she  look  so  put- 
never  had  de  honor  uv  kyar’in’  a lady,  but  he  ty  in  her  black  frock,  an’  he  wuz  jes  ez  straight 
know  she  ain’  ’feerd,  an’  kin  ride  on  he  on  any  as  a Injun. 

saddle.  Den  Miss  Letty  smile  a little  bit,  an’  de  “Arter  chu’ch, 'slid  o’  folks  stoppiu’  ter  speak 
orderly — mighty  po’  white  trash  lie  were — brung  wid  Miss  Letty,  dey  jes  went  by  her  wid  a nod 
up  de  bosses,  an’  de  Cap’n  swung  Miss  Letty  on  an’  a scowl.  Miss  Letty  she  had  a sperrit,  ez 
he  own  hoss — a serimptions  bay  boss  with  black  Marse  Page  say;  she  smile  an’  keep  on  talkin’ 
mane  an’ tail — an’  de  hoss  fret  little  bit ; but  Miss  wid  de  Cap’n,  an’  let  him  walk  home  wid  her. 
Letty  she  sot  hint,  an'  de  Cap’ll  he  smile,  an’  say  Tubal  he  had  done  gone  in  de  woods  ter  play  de 
she  kin  ride  like  a soldier.  Den  he  got  on  de  fiddle — ’kase  dat  sinner  acshilly  play  de  fiddle 
orderly  hoss,  an’  off  dey  went.  Sunday  same  ez  week  days — he  seen  ’em  walkin’ 

“ ’Twuz  fo’  miles  ter  de  overseer's  house,  an’  ’long  home,  an’  he  see  de  Cap'n  when  he  tooken 
when  de  Cap’n  lef’  her  at  de  do’,  he  tell  her  dc  Miss  Letty  ban’  an’  say, ‘Can  you  bear  that  treat- 
camp  warn’  mo’n  barf  mile  away, an’  ef  she  want  ment  fer  me?’  An’  Miss  Letty  she  say,  ‘ Yes, 
any  help,  he  hope  she  would  treat  ’em  like  frien’s  and  a great  deal  more.’  Ef  you  will  believe  dis 
’stid  uv  enemies,  an’  Miss  Letty  she  promise  she  nigger,  Miss  Letty  she  marry  dat  Cap’n ! She 
would.  did,  fer  a fac’!  Site  married  him,  sartin  an’  sho ! 

“ Marse  Page  didn’  live  a week  arter  Miss  Lettv  She  marry  him  ’fo’  de  summer  wuz  out.  Dey 
got  dyar.  She  fouu’  out  dat  de  quality  folks  had  went  away,  an'  dey  want  ter  take  Tubal  wid  ’em, 
sorter  neglec' him,  an' she  wuz  so  proud  and  liaugli-  but  Tubal,  he  say  naw,  he  cyarn  leave  Marse 
rical  she  wouldn’ sen’ fer  none  on ’em ; an’ Tubal  Page  all  by  hisse’f  in  de  graveyard,  an’  ef  he 
say  he  doan  know  what  she  would  er  done  ef  it  could  jes  live  on  at  de  overseer’s  house,  an’  had 
hadn’t  been  fur  de  Cap’n.  Co’se.  arter  Marse  he  fiddle  an’  siimpiu’  ter  eat,  he  wuz  all  right. 
Paire  done  dade,  all  de  folks  pay  him  deir  respec’s.  Miss  Letty  fix  fer  him  ter  stay,  an’  de’  wuz  a lit- 
an’  heap  on  ’em  come  ter  see  ef  dey  couluii’  do  tie  gyarden  patch  fer  him  ; but  Tubal  he  warn’ 
nuttin’ fer  him — arter  he  wuz  laid  out.  But  Miss  never  no ’count  ter  wuk;  he  wuz  too  much  uv 
Letty  say  no.  she  thank  ’em  ; dev  couldn’  do  nut-  a artis’,  de  Cap’n  say.  So  arter  dey  wuz  married 
tin’  'tall.  De  funeral  wuz  ntons’ous  big.  Mbs  an’  gone,  Tubal  useter  take  he  fiddle  an’  go  an’ 
Letty  she  walk  bv  herse’f  ’hinede  coffin,  an’  Tubal  set  in  de  sun  by  Marse  Page  grave,  an’  play  ter 
he  walk  right  ’bine  Miss  Letty.  De  Cap’n  wuz  him,  an’  dat  nigger  had  de  s’prisin’  owdaciousness 
dyar  too.  ter  play  hymn  tunes  on  de  fiddle,  like  ‘Roll,  Jor- 

“ Miss  Lettv.  arter  de  buryin’,  she  settle  down  dan,  Roll,’  an’  ‘ Detn  Golden  Slippers.’  Dent  wuz 
quiet  at  de  overseer's  house  wid  a po’  relation  dat  fer  hisse’f,  he  say,  but  de  reels  an’  jigs  wuz  fer 
come  fmu  somewhar,  an’  fur  two  or  three  weeks  Marse  Page,  ’kase  lie  allers  like  dat  sort  o’  music, 
she  didn’  do  nuttin’  but  set  m’  look  at  de  fire  an’  An’  it  seem  ter  me  like  Tubal  play  tno’  like  de 

go  ev’y  evenin’  an’  stun’  by  Marse  Page  grave,  birds  ev’y  day;  when  lie  play  a reel,  it  wuz  like 

Den  she  ’gin  ter  ax  Tubal  ’bout  tilings,  an’  Tubal  de  win’  sweepin’  ober  do  wheat  fiel’,  er  de  water 
tole  her  how  kin’  de  Cap’n  had  been,  an’  sen’  in  de  mill-race  po’in’ ober  de  dam.  Dat  wuz  in 
Marse  Page  brandy  an’  things,  an’  come  ev’y  day  de  fall ; but  todes  winter  Tubal  cotch  do  rheu- 
ter  see  ef  he  couldn’  do  suutpin’  fer  him — an’  all  niertiz,  an’  he  couldn’  git  outen  de  house,  an’  he 
dis  heah  ’fo’  Marse  Page  wuz  laid  out — an’  how  finger-j’ints  got  kinder  rusty,  an’  he  couldn’  play 
he  had  done  see ’bout  de  coffin,  an’ had  tole  Tubal  no  mo’.  It  sutny  wuz  pitiful  ter  see  him  settin’ 
what  wuz  fitten  ter  do.  De  Cap’n  didn’  call  ter  wid  de  fiddle  on  he  knee  an’  he  cyarn  play  it. 
see  her,  but  ev’y  day  er  two  he  sen’  de  orderly  ter  He  wuz  mighty  po’ly,  an’  lie  keep  on  sayin’  he 

ax  how  she  do,  wid  de  Cap’n’s  compliments,  an’  ain’  gwi’  live  long.  When  de  spring  conte  lie  got 

sometimes  he  sen’  her  er  basket  er  grapes  or  er  outen  de  house  when  it  was  sunshiny,  an’  he  useter 
bokay.  Miss  Letty  she  wroten  him  er  little  note  creep  wid  he  fiddle  ter  de  graveyard,  but  he 
an’  ax  him  ter  come  an’  receive  her  thanks  in  couldn’  hardly  walk.  An’  one  day  we  had  done 
pusson,  an’  he  come.  Tubal  say  it  discomfuse  miss  him,  but  it  was  sunshiny,  so  we  kuowed  he 
him  ter  have  Miss  Lettv  seein’  cump’ny  in  dat  wuz  somewhar  ’bout  dat  graveyard ; we-all  went 
dyar  ole  overseer's  house,  but  she  wuz  fust  quality,  ter  look  fer  him,  an’  dyar,  lay  in’  on  Marse  Page 
jes  de  same  ez  ef  she  wuz  at  de  Shelter  in  de  ole  grave,  wuz  Tubal  wid  he  fiddle.  He  wuz  done 
time.  Naix  day  Miss  Patty  Corbin,  dat  wait  fo’-  dade. 

teen  year  ter  git  ole  marse,  come  in  her  gre’t  big  “ He  had  ax  us  ’fo’  dat  ter  bury  him  an’  de  fiddle 

kerridge  ter  quile  w id  Miss  Letty  fer  receivin’  close  by  Marse  Page, ’kase  Miss  Lettv  had  promise 
Yankee  officers.  him  he  could  be  laid  in  de  white  folks’  huryin’- 

“ ‘De  bes’ people  in  de  county  doan  countenance  groiin’,  an’  he  wuz  laid  right  dyar.  He  look 

it,’  she  say.  mighty  natchel  in  de  coffin  wid  he  fiddle  an’  he 

“‘Very  well,’ answer  Miss  Letty,  wid  her  cheeks  bow  by  him.  So  we-all  buried  Tubal,  an’  I ’ain* 
afire,  ‘it  seems  they  didn’t  countenance  my  poor  never  see  sech  a fiddler  sence.’’ 
father  much  after  he  left  the  Shelter;  but  this  M.  Elliot  Seawkll. 


AT  THE  COUNTRY  BOARDING-HOUSE. 

Landlady.  “Not  fond  of  huckleberry  pie,  Mr.  Smith  kins?’’ 

Smithkins.  “Yes,  ma’m,  very;  but — shoo! — under  the  circumstances,  I can’t  tell  where 
the  huckleberries  begin  and  the  flies  leave  off.’’  -« 
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THE  PILGRIM  MONUMENT,  DEDICATED  AT  PLYMOUTH,  M 


THE  PILGRIM  MONUMENT. 

Thirty-nine  years  ago,  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Pilgrim  Society 
of  Plymouth,  Massachusetts,  it  was  determined  to  commemorate  the  land- 
ing of  the  forefathers  by  a monument.  Contributions  were  asked,  both 
of  the  descendants  of  those  who  landed  on  the  “stern  and  rock-bound 
coast”  and  of  all  who  admired  their  independence  and  heroism.  One 
of  the  cleverest  men  that  the  cape  has  produced,  Judge  Thomas  Russell, 
was  then  the  president  of  the  society,  and  year  after  year,  at  the  feasts 
of  the  associates,  he  called  the  project  of  the  monument  to  the  attention 
of  all  who  had  the  pleasure  of  listening  to  him.  In  six  years— 1859— 
the  corner-stone  of  the  monument  was  laid,  and  on  tile  first  of  this 
month,  thirty  years  afterward,  the  completed  monument  was  dedicated. 
Thirty  years  ago  Nathaniel  P.  Banks  was  Governor  of  the  Common- 
wealth, and  he  was  the  principal  orator  of  the  first  occasion.  Sitting 
with  him  on  the  platform  were  Governors  Salmon  P.  Chase  of  Ohio 
mid  Buckingham  of  Connecticut,  while  Mr.  William  M.  Evarts  was  one 
of  the  speakers.  The  ceremony  was  the  greatest  that  the  cape  had  then 
witnessed,  but  its  glories  paled. before  the  celebratL^i  of  August  1st. 
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After  the  corner-stone  was  laid  the  project  languished.  The  design 
of  the  monument  was  made  by  Hammatt  Billings,  whose  name  recalls 
the  early  days  of  the  Plymouth  colony.  It  has  been  built  substantially 
in  accordance  with  these  first  plans.  A great  granite  pedestal  is  sur- 
mounted by  a sculptured  figure  of  Faith,  while  at  the  feet  of  Faith  sit 
four  figures — of  Law,  Freedom,  Education,  and  Morality.  All  these  are 
monoliths  of  granite.  They  are  of  immense  size,  Faith  alone  measuring 
thirty-six  feet.  Between  tiie  statues  are  glass-covered  alto-rilievos,  rep- 
resenting the  embarkation  at  Delft  Haven,  the  signing  of  the  compact 
in  the  Mayflower's  cabin,  the  landing  of  the  Pilgrims,  and  the  treaty  with 
Massasoit  Tablets  celebrate  the  virtues  of  the  fathers  and  of  some  of 
their  descendants.  Models  of  the  design  were  distributed  as  incentives 
to  subscriptions,  but  the  money  came  in  very  slowly.  The  Pilgrim  Soci- 
ety opened  its  arms  to  all  the  descendants  of  the  men  and  women  who 
landed  on  the  rock.  The  sale  of  certificates  of  membership  brought  in 
money.  But  it  was  not  until  the  government  took  hold  of  the  enterprise 
that  the  end  began  to  approach. 

Connecticut,  peopled  from  the  colony  of  Massachusetts  Bay,  and  not 
from  that  of  Plymouth,  gave  $ 10,000  to  the  society.  Massachusetts  fol- 


lowed with  a like  sum.  The  four  statues  for  the  base  were  r 1 
the  special  subscriptions.  Through  the  efforts  of  ex-Governor  L'  41 
was  then  a member  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  the  Fedr’l 
ernment  appropriated  $15,000  for  the  statue  of  Freedom.  Tht  ' : 
only  *13,500,  and  the  difference,  $1500,  was,  again  through  ;b  * 
of  ex-Governor  Long,  applied  to  the  building  of  the  statue  of  Ls'  ' 
was  undertaken  by  the  lawyers,  who  were  helped,  not  onlv  (>•  | 
tional  government,  but  by  Governor  Bodwell,  of  Maine,  who  is  <1 
of  the  Hollowell  Granite  Company,  which  had  the  contract  for  i \ 
ment. 

The  statue  of  Faith  is  an  immense  granite  figure  of  a woros  4 
the  feet  in  Greek  drapery.  An  open  Bible  is  in  her  left  hand  •* 
points  upward  with  the  index  finger  of  her  right  hand.  The  : :* 
the  gift  of  Oliver  Ames,  uncle  of  the  present  Governor.  It  su:  - 
a piece  of  Plymouth  Rock. 

The  appropriation  made  by  the  State  of  Massachusetts  wa>  • 
for  the  statue  of  Morality.  It,  like  the  other  four  figures,  is  < & 
single  stone.  A seated  woman  looks  upward  to  Faith.  Srt  4 
one  hand  the  tablet  of  the  decalogue,  and  in  the  other  the  scrw  f 
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her  breast  is  the  jewel  of  the  Jewish  high-priest.  On  one 
3 a small  statue  of  an  evangelist,  and  on  the  other  side  the 
n-ophet.  In  the  end  of  this  buttress  is  the  alto-rilievo  rep- 
e departure  of  the  Pilgrims  from  Delft  Haven.  This  last 
of  Connecticut. 

; of  Education  was  the  gift  of  Roland  Mather,  of  Connecticut. 
i on  her  left  arm,  to  which  she  points  with  the  right  hand, 
i of  her  throne  are  small  statues,  representing  “ Youth  Led 
je”  and  “ Wisdom  Ripe  with  Years.”  Mr.  Mather  also  gave 
nying  alto-rilievo  of  the  signing  of  the  compact  in  the  cabin 

ivhi"  the  statue  of  Law,  which  has  the  head  of  Daniel  Web- 
ref of  the  “Treaty  with  Massasoit.” 

is  the  sitting  figure  of  an  armed  man  carrying  a Roman 
, small  statues  represent  “Peace”  and  “Tyranny  Ovcr- 
reedom,”  and  the  alto-rilievo  is  of  the  landing  of  the  explor- 
►m  the  Alaifjloiow • 

t 1st  the  quaint  old  town  of  Plymouth  was  filled  with  people 
,ake  part  in  commemorating  the  trif-1 f 
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Another  generation  had  come  upon  the  field  of  active  life  since  the  lay- 
ing of  the  corner-stone.  General  Banks  is  here,  but  he  no  longer  has 
the  fire  and  vigorous  bearing  which  distinguished  him  in  early  life. 
Judge  Russell  is  dead,  and  his  place  at  the  head  of  the  Pilgrim  Society 
is  taken  by  ex-Governor  John  D.  Long,  who  presided  at  the  dinner. 
Massachusetts  has  taken  long  strides  toward  liberality,  or  else  the  stock 
of  Pilgrim  oratory  and  poetry  is  low.  The  latter  evidently  is  not  true, 
but  it  is  a strange  and  significant  fact,  and  one  that  greatly  excited  the 
quick  Yankee  mind,  that  they  were  not  sons  of  Pilgrims  who  pronounced 
the  oration  and  wrote  the  poem,  but  Colonel  W.  C.  P.  Breckenridge,  ex- 
Confederate  and  Kentuckian,  was  the  orator,  and  John  Boyle  O’Reilly 
was  the  poet.  The  celebration  took  place  on  the  1st  of  August,  because 
it  was  “on  or  about  that  time”  that  the  Pilgrims  sailed  from  Delft  Ha- 
ven for  America.  There  was  a great  procession,  which  wound  its  way 
about  the  streets  of  the  old  town.  There  was  military  from  Boston  and 
the  surrounding  towns,  but  the  ceremonies  of  dedication  were  Masonic, 
and  therefore  the  Masons  were  the  most  conspicuous  figures  of  the  pro- 
cession. There  was  a dinner  at  which  numerous  toasts  were  drunk  and 
numerous  speeches  were  spoken.  Myron  VV.  Whitney,  Boston’s  favorite 


basso,  sang  Mrs.  Hemans’s  hymn,  “ The  breaking  waves  dashed  high  on 
a stem  and  rock-bound  coast.”  In  the  afternoon  there  was  music,  and 
in  the  evening  there  were  fireworks.  It  was  a great  day,  and  Plymouth 
worthily  celebrated  the  269th  anniversary  of  the  departure  of  its  found- 
ers from  Holland. 

The  monument  stands  on  a hill,  and  can  be  seen  from  far  out  in  the 
harbor.  It  is  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  landmarks  of  Cape  Cod,  and 
is  a credit  to  those  who  have  carried  out  the  design.  The  contributions 
for  its  building  came  from  every  State  in  the  Union,  but  by  far  the  lar- 
ger number  of  the  contributors  were  Massachusetts  people  of  moderate 
means.  To  each  who  sent  to  the  society  money  for  the  monument  was 
given  an  engraved  certificate  illustrating  the  monument  very  nearly  as  it 
stands  to-day.  These  certificates  of  membership  are  to  be  found  in  nearly 
every  parlor  of  the  cape.  Most  of  the  men  who  organized  and  planned 
the  monument  are  dead.  Their  work  has  been  finished  by  their  suc- 
cessors, but  the  certificates  are  often  the  cherished  and  living  mementos 
of  a little  sacrifice  made  bv  people  who  could  ill  afford  to  spare  the 
pittance  which  they  contributed.  Haramatt  Billings,  the  designer  of  the 
monument,  died  before  its  completion. 
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as  she  could  bo,  all  the  time  you  was  talkun’  to 
Mr.  Beaton.  She  protended  to  be  talkun’  to  Con- 
rad, but  she  kep’  her  eye  on  you  pretty  close,  I 
can  tell  you.  1 bet  she  just  got  us  there  to  see 
how  him  and  you  would  act  together.  And  I 
reckon  she  was  satisfied.  He’s  dead  goiie  on  you, 
Chris.” 

Christine  listened  with  a dreamy  pleasure  to 
the  flatteries  with  which  Mela  plied  her  in  the 
hope  of  some  return  in  kind,  and  not  at  all  be- 
cause she  felt  spitefully  toward  Miss  Vance,  or 
in  anywise  wished  her  ill.  “Who  was  that  fel- 
low with  you,  so  long?”  asked  Christine.  “I 
suppose  you  turned  yourself  inside  out  to  him, 
like  you  always  do.” 

Mela  was  transported  by  the  cruel  ingratitude. 
“ It’s  a lie ! I didn’t  tell  him  a single  thing.” 

Conrad  walked  home,  choosing  to  do  so  because 
he  did  not  wish  to  hear  his  sisters’  talk  of  the  even- 
ing. and  because  there  was  a tumult  in  his  spir- 
it which  he  wished  to  let  have  its  way.  In  his  life 
with  its  single  purpose,  defeated  by  stronger  wills 
than  his  ow  n,  and  now  struggling  partially  to  ful- 
fil itself  in  acts  of  devotion  to  others,  the  thought 
of  women  had  entered  scarcely  more  than  in  that 
of  a child.  His  ideals  were  of  a virginal  vague- 
ness: faces,  voices,  gestures  had  filled  his  fancy 
at  times,  but  almost  pusMonlcssly ; and  the  sen- 
sation that  he  now  indulged  was  a kind  of  wor- 
ship, ardent,  but  reverent  and  exalted.  The  bru- 
tal experiences  of  the  world  make  us  forget  that 
there  are  such  natures  in  it,  and  that  they  seem 
to  come  up  out  of  the  lowly  earth  as  well  as 
down  from  the  high  heaven.  In  the  heart  of 
this  man  well  on  toward  thirty  there  had  never 
been  left  the  stain  of  a base  thought;  not  that 
suggestion  and  conjecture  had  not  visited  him, 
but  that  he  had  not  entertained  them,  or  in  any- 
wise made  them  his.  In  a Catholic  age  and 
country,  he  would  have  been  one  of  those  monks 
who  are  sainted  after  death  for  the  angelic  purity 
of  their  lives,  and  whose  names  are  invoked  by 
believers  in  moments  of  trial,  like  San  Luigi  Gon- 
zaga.  As  he  now  walked  along  thinking,  with  a 
lover's  beatified  smile  on  his  face,  of  how  Marga- 
ret Vance  had  spoken  and  looked,  he  dramatized 
scenes  in  which  he  approved  himself  to  her  by 
acts  of  goodness  and  unselfishness,  and  died  to 
please  her  for  the  sake  of  others.  He  made  her 
praise  him  for  them,  to  his  face,  when  he  dis- 
claimed their  merit,  and  after  his  death,  when  he 
could  not.  All  the  time  he  was  poignantly  sen- 
sible of  her  grace,  her  elegance,  her  style ; they 
seemed  to  intoxicate  him;  some  tones  of  her 
voice  thrilled  through  his  nerves,  and  some  looks 
turned  his  brain  with  a delicious,  swooning  sense 
of  her  beauty;  her  refinement  bewildered  him. 
But  all  this  did  not  admit  the  idea  of  possession, 
even  of  aspiration.  At  the  most  his  worship 
only  set  her  beyond  the  love  of  all  other  men  as 
far  as  beyond  his  own. 

[TO  UC  OONTINCRI).] 


LEGENDS  OF  PUGET  SOUND. 

BY  HEZEKIAH  Bl'TTERWORTH. 

X«w  America  is  rising  on  the  shores  of  the 
vast  and  romantic  fioid  called  by  the  Indians  the 
W bulge,  but  known  to  modern  geographers  as 
Puget  Sound.  Already  the  prophets  of  Seattle 
claim  that  their  city  will  one  day  be  the  larger 
New  York.  “ We  shall  be,”  they  sav,  “the  port 
of  the  Pacific  and  of  Asia.  We  shall  distribute 
our  commodities  through  the  vast  empire  west  of 
the  Mississippi  ns  New  York  does  through  that 
on  the  east.  We  are  to  be  the  lumber-yard  of 
the  world.  Pennsvlvanias  of  coal  and  unknown 
mountain  treasure-houses  of  all  kinds  of  ores  lie 
behind  us,  and  the  quiet  waterways  to  all  lands 
before  us,  and  one  of  the  three  great  cities  of 
modern  limes  must  here  lift  its  domes  of  indus- 
try over  the  sunset  sea.”  Tacoma,  the  beautiful, 
makes  the  same  claim,  and  argues  that  she  not 
only  has  the  port  on  which  are  to  ride  the  ships 
of  the  world,  but  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad 
ns  the  direct  route  to  the  shop  towns  and  cities 
of  the  East.  The  most  beautifully  situated  of 
all  American  cities,  the  Naples  of  the  North,  on 
the  new  Mediterranean,  with  Mount  Tacoma, 
14,444  feet  high,  spread  out  like  a celestial  tent 
above  her,  the  most  splendid  and  poetic  peak  in 
the  American  atmosphere.  Tacoma  has  literary 
and  artistic  as  well  as  commercial  aspirations. 
These  ambitions  are  well  founded,  if  we  may 
trust  the  modern  prophets  Says  the  author  of 
the  Vestige*  of  ( he  Natural  History  of  Creation 
(Robert  Chambers) : “When  the  populations  of 
America  shall  reach  the  Pacific,  the  literavv  pe- 
riod of  that  country  will  begin.”  Theodore  Wiu- 
throp,  drifting  down  the  Puget  Sea  in  a canoe, 
prophesied  that  religion  would  find  its  new 
spiritual  development  and  evolution  among  the 
new  nations  that  were  to  gather  there.  The 
march  of  progress  here  holds  her  steeds  in  the 
blaze  of  the  sunset,  with  the  crystal  tent  of  Ta- 
coma like  a deserted  abode  of  the  gods  of  the 
golden  age  in  the  sky.  The  axe  and  hammer 
have  begun  their  work  everywhere  in  all  these 
lands  of  the  woods.  Trov  was,  and  Troys  are  to 
be.  The  Puget  Sound  laborer  smites  the  giant 
trees  with  faith  in  the  future.  But  let  t lie  proph- 
ets pass  and  the  poets  come,  here  surely  is  to  be 
a great  political  empire,  and  the  Juerarv  sense  is 
awakening  to  the  fact,  and  beginning  to  inquire 
about  the  old  romances  ami  traditions  of  these 
new-created  scenes. 

The  Puget  Sound  country  is  rich  in  legendary 
lore,  and  here  new  Scimolcrafts  and  Longfellows, 
new  poet:  and  composers  and  painters  and  artists, 
may  find  a field  worthy  of  a higher  inspiration. 
The  religion  of  the  Puget  Sound  Indians  is  spir- 
itualism: every  tree  has  its  soul,  and  all  of  the 
mountains  are  the  abodes  of  invisible  gods;  per- 
sonification, as  in  ancient  Greece,  is  everywhere, 
and  all  the  truths  of  life  taught  in  pnrabie. 

The  student  from  the  North  unrolls  his  map, 


and  asks,  “ Who  was  Juan  dc  Fuca  ?”  He  finds 
that  the  strait  that  opens  this  new  world  was 
named  after  an  Italian  romancer  and  pretended 
discoverer.  And  lie  next  asks,  “ Who  was  Puget, 
and  why  was  that  name  given  to  the  Indian 
W bulge  ?”  Even  the  cyclopedias  arc  silent  here, 
as  are  Wilkes,  Swan,  and  Victor;  but  the  old 
pioneer  will  tell  you  that  Puget  was  the  chival- 
rous lieutenant  of  Vancouver,  and  that  he  mea- 
sured the  one  hundred  and  twenty  miles  of  the 
winding  sea,  and  fathomed  its  sea-green  waters, 
and  saw  the  celestial  tent  of  Mount  Tacoma 
spread  in  the  sky,  and  dreamed  in  the  bright 
days  of  1792  that  lie  would  soon  enter  a marvel- 
lous river  that  would  run  from  the  Pacific  to  the 
Atlantic.  So  he  drifted  on  in  the  wonder-land 
anywhither;  but  although  the  sky  was  domed 
with  crystal,  the  open  river  to  the  Atlantic  did 
not  appear.  The  way  to  the  Atlantic  was  to 
come;  but  it  was  to  be  iron  and  steam.  Puget’s 
old  camping-ground  is  still  shown  to  the  tourist 
on  the  Whulge.  His  body  should  be  brought 
there,  and  his  monument  bear  the  name  of  the 
sea.  But  his  name  is  already  written  on  the  wa- 
ters eternally,  like  Vancouver's  on  the  island, 
where  also  infant  cities  are  at  play  with  the  axo 
and  hammer.  Puget’s  romantic  dreams,  like  that 
of  the  old  adelantado  of  Florida  and  Bimini, 
were  allegorical ; the  types  of  stupendous  reali- 
ties, like  a child's  visions  of  life. 

Theodore  Winthrop,  in  his  Canoe  and  Sruld/e, 
fixed  the  Siwash  name  of  Tacoma  on  Mount  Rai- 
nier or  Regnier.  The  Seattle  people  still  call  the 
mountain  Rainier,  and  you  may  know  a Seattle 
man  by  the  emphatic  use  that  he  makes  of  this 
word.  “ Rainier”  is  never  allowed  to  be  so  much 
as  uttered  in  Tacoma.  The  legend  of  Tacoma 
evolved  through  the  lively  and  picturesque  ima- 
gination of  Theodore  Winthrop  may  be  found  in 
Canoe  and  Saddle,  a Rip  Van  Winkle  medley  of 
little  classic  importance,  and  we  will  not  repeat  it 
here.  The  Siwnslies  have  a nobler  legend  of  the 
mountain,  growing  out  of  the  probable  view  that 
it  was  once  a volcano.  Once,  in  times  dim  and 
distant,  the  tamanouscs  or  guardian  spirits  of 
the  mountain  became  enraged  with  the  tamn- 
nouses  of  Mount  Hood,  who  were  acting  unruly, 
and  tossing,  as  wo  may  imagine,  stones  and 
smoke  and  fire  into  the  air.  To  teach  Mount 
Hood  a lesson  and  make  him  more  quiet  in  his 
manners  among  the  monarclis  of  the  air,  Tacoma 
began  to  stone  the  rival  peak.  Some  of  the  stones 
thrown  by  Tacoma  fell  short,  and  a terrible  acci- 
dent happened,  the  bad  effects  of  which  remain 
to  this  day.  Some  of  the  rocks  thrown  by  Ta- 
coma fell  into  the  Columbia  River  and  turned  it 
aside,  and  caused  the  Cascades  and  Dalles.  You 
may  see  them  there  to-dav.  That  is  why  the 
steam-boat  from  Portland,  Oregon,  cannot  go  all 
the  way  up  the  New  Rhine. 

Tacoma  has  learned  the  arts  of  peace  since  then, 
and  buried  under  mighty  glaciers  her  spiteful  fires. 
Mount  Hood  smokes  a little  at  times,  but  he  too 
is  becoming  quiet.  Men  will  soon  blow  the,  rocks 
out  of  the  Columbia,  and  illumine  Mount  Tacoma 
and  Mount  Hood  with  red  fires  on  Fourtli-of-Juiv 
nights,  and  then  all  the  land  of  the  new  empire 
will  be  peace.  This  legend  has  grand  outlines. 
Like  many  of  the  Siwash  tales,  it  is  stupendous, 
and  the  proofs  of  it  are  wonderfully  visiule. 

Poor  old  Angelina  Seattle — the  Princess  An- 
geline!  Her  flat  tan-colored  face,  fiery  black 
eyes,  and  black  hair  are  a familiar  picture  in  the 
streets  of  the  new  city,  where  she  sits  down  daily 
on  sonic  log  or  shoe-box  to  marvel  at  all  that  is 
going  on.  Now  and  then  she  hies  away  to  beg 

one  bit”  or  “two  bits”  of  Henry  Yesleror  some 
other  old  pioneer.  She  is  a very  happy  mortal 
if  you  please  her,  and  very  ugly  if  you  tease  her. 
She  is  the  daughter  of  Seattle,  the  ehief  who  gave 
the  name  to  the  lively  and  ambitious  city  whose 
prophets  claim  the  earth.  Her  legend  is:  Once 
upon  a time  the  town  of  Seattle  was  surrounded 
by  a union  of  the  war  tribes  bent  on  its  destruc- 
tion. Warriors  were  hiding  in  every  bush.  An- 
gelinc,  the  princess,  the  daughter  of  the  chief, 
discovered  the  plot  and  the  plans  to  murder  the 
town,  and  she  stole  awav  from  her  lodge  under 
“ the  moon  and  stars,”  and  came  to  the  imperilled 
place,  and  gave  the  old  settlers  warning.  Was 
her  warning  true?  Many  laughed  at  it.  The 
war  ship  Decatur  lay  in  the  harbor.  The  captain 
determined  to  shell  the  woods.  The  Indians  un- 
derstood the  “one  shot”  of  the  cannon-ball,  but 
not  the  “two  shot”  of  the  shell.  The  sight  of 
a ball  that  would  shoot  again  was  to  them  a mir- 
acle. The  “ two-shot  ” balls  caused  such  an  aston- 
ishment in  the  woods  that  a hideous  veil  arose, 
and  the  Princess  Angeline’s  warning  was  proven 
to  be  an  episode  of  heroism. 

It  seems  a pity  to  doubt  so  desirable  a story, 
especially  as  old  Angeline  is  a very  benevolent 
soul,  and  gives  awav  to  others  nearly  everything 
she  has  or  begs.  But  Mr.  Yesler,  the  old  pioneer 
and  Mayor,  has  recently  written  an  article,  in 
which  lie  claims  that  it  was  old  Curley,  a friendly 
Indian,  who  cave  the  warning  and  caused  the 
shelling  of  the  woods.  We  visited  Mr.  Yesler, 
and  lie  denied  the  heroic  claims  of  the  Princess 
Angeline.  Veto.  We  must  know  the  truth,  so 
went  to  the  palace  of  the  princess  herself. 

The  palace  of  this  daughter  of  the  hero-chieftain 
of  the  new  New  York  consisted  of  a hovel  or  tent 
of  boards  on  the  side  of  a hill,  among  other  hov- 
els and  pans  and  kettles  and  stumps  innumer- 
able. We  knocked  at  lie  door.  A dog  came  to 
meet  us.  One  dislikes  to  meet  a dog  at  the  door 
in  an  Indian  town.  We  went  away  cautious- 
ly, and  looked  over  the  bay,  and  listened  to  a 
thousand  bummers,  which  one  may  hear  any- 
where. Then  we  came  hack  again  over  the 
charred  stumps.  The  palace  door  was  open,  and 
on  the  step  sat  the  dumpy  form  of  the  daughter 
of  the  great  Seattle. 

“ Are  you  Angeline,  the  daughter  of  the 
chief?” 

A nod — a bow  nod.  Triumph  ! 

I gave  her  one  bit.  Her  face  beamed. 


“ Nika  atth  copa  mika." 

“ Did  you  save  Seattle  during  the  war  ?”  A 
low  bow.  There,  Henry  Yesler,  that  settles  it. 
She  herself  said,  and  it  is  greatly  to  her  credit. 
We  gave  her  another  bit. 

“ Mitlite." 

“Yes,  I will  sit  down,”  and  I did,  and  she 
“shooed”  away  the  suspicious-looking  dog,  and 
there  on  the  palace  step  I hud  a talk  with  the 
venerable  princess,  the  once  lovely  heroine  of 
Seattle.  Paint  her  picture,  somebody  ; she  will 
not  be  here  long  to  watch  the  progress  of  the 
city  from  the  log  or- shoe-box. 

The  “great  Seattle”?  Who  was  he?  The 
lord  of  all  the  Indians,  one  would  suppose.  Veto 
again.  He  came  with  Dr.  Maynard,  the  pioneer, 
to  Seattle,  and  was  true  to  the  interests  of  the 
white,  and  so  Governor  Stevens,  the  great  Terri- 
torial Governor,  made  him  a titular  chief,  and  the 
new  town  received  his  name. 

Long,  long  ago,  say  the  Si  washes,  in  the  splen- 
did sunsets  of  the  Whulge,  or  Puget  Sea,  there 
came  a canoe  of  copper,  sailing,  sailing.  The 
painted  forest  lords  and  feathered  maidens  saw 
it  from  the  bluffs — in  the  sunrise  at  times,  or  in 
the  moonsets,  but  ever  in  the  red  sunsets,  sailing, 
sailing.  The  gleam  of  copper  in  the  red  sunset 
is  more  beautiful  than  gold;  and  ever  and  anon 
on  the  blue  wave  was  seen  the  burnished  gleam 
of  the  copper  canoe. 

On  it  came,  and  the  Solitary  Voyager  in  the 
copper  canoe  landed  at  last  on  the  Whulge,  un- 
der the  crystal  dome  of  Mount  Tacoma,  and  he 
shadowed  among  the  cool  firs  of  the  headlands 
there  the  boat  that  flashed  out  the  rays  of  sunset 
light. 

He  called  together  the  tribes.  They  came  in 
canoes  from  everywhere.  He  began  to  teach  and 
preach.  “ I come  among  you  as  a preacher  of 
righteousness,”  he  said,  or  thoughts  like  these. 
“ All  that  men  can  possess  in  this  world,  or  any 
other,  is  righteousness.  If  a man  have  that,  he  is 
rich,  though  ho  be  poor,  and  his  soul  shall  rise, 
rise,  rise,  and  live  forever. 

“O  Siwashes,”  he  preached,  “the  unseen  pow- 
er that  thinks  and  causes  you  to  act  is  the  soul. 
It  does  not  die  when  the  breath  vanishes.  It 
goes  away  with  the  unseen  life,  and  inhabits 
the  life  unseen.  You  have  never  seen  the  soul 
or  life,  but  death  is  only  tiie  beginning  of  a longer 
life,  and  the  soul  with  righteous  longings  6hall  be 
happy  forever. 

“ But  war  is  wrong — the  spear,  the  arrow,  and 
the  spilling  of  human  blood.  Man  may  not  kill 
his  brother.  The  soul  was  meant  for  peace.” 

He  preached  these  or  like  doctrines,  a beauti- 
ful gospel,  like  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount. 

The  warlike  tribes  rejected  the  word.  They 
nailed  the  Saviour  who  came  gleaming  over  the 
violet  sea  in  the  copper  canoe  to  a tree,  and  he 
died  there.  They  took  down  his  body,  but,  won- 
der of  wonders!  it  rose  from  the  dead,  and  ap- 
peared to  all  the  tribes,  and  the  risen  Saviour 
preached  the  same  doctrine  of  righteousness  and 
immortality  as  before.  The  legend  may  have 
been  derived  from  the  preaching  of  some  forest 
priest  in  some  distant  place,  for  the  Catholie  mis- 
sionaries were  on  the  coast  of  California  before 
1700. 

As  curious  and  wonderful  is  the  Siw  ash  tradi- 
tion of  the  flood,  which  may  have  had  a like  origin. 
There  once  fell  upon  the  earth  a long  and  terri- 
ble rain;  the  Whulge  arose;  it  filled  the  moun- 
tain walls,  and  all  the  trilies  perished  except  one 
man.  He  fled  before  the  rising  waters  up  the 
sides  of  Mount  Tacoma,  or  Rainier,  or  Ranier. 
The  waters  rose  and  covered  the  mountain. 
They  swept  over  his  feet;  they  came  to  his 
knees,  to  his  waist.  He  seemed  about  to  be 
swept  away,  when  his  feet  turned  to  stone. 

Then  the  rain  ceased.  The  clouds  broke  and 
the  blue  sky  came  again,  and  the  waters  began 
to  sink. 

The  one  man  stood  there  on  the  top  of  Rai- 
nier. He  could  not  lift  his  feet ; they  were  rocks. 
Birds  flew  again,  flowers  bloomed  again,  but  he 
could  not  go. 

Then  the  Spirit  of  All  Things  came  to  him. 
“ Sleep,”  said  he.  And  the  one  man  with  stone 
feet  slept. 

As  lie  slept  there  the  Spirit  of  All  Things  took 
from  him  a rib  and  made  of  it  a woman.  When 
he  awoke,  there  stood  his  wife  ready-made  on  the 
top  of  Mount  Tacoma.  His  stone  shoes  dropped 
off,  and  the  happy  pair  came  down  the  mountain 
to  the  wooded  paradises  of  the  Whulge  on  the 
sunset  sea.  Here  sprung  the  human  race  at  the 
foot  of  Mount  Tacoma,  or  Rainier,  or  Ranier. 
Hear  that,  O ye  builders  of  the  new  cities!  The 
golden  age  began  with  you,  and  it  is  yours  to 
bring  it  back  again.  The  ark,  however,  did  not 
rest  on  Mount  Tacoma;  we  are  sorry  for  that. 
Yet  this  legend  is  worth  any  two  traditions  of 
the  ark ; it  is  the  story  of  Adam,  Eve,  and  Noah 
all  in  one.  Are  the  stone  shoes  yet  on  the  top 
of  the  mountain,  like  the  rocks  tossed  bv  the 
tamanouscs  in  the  Cascades  of  the  Columbia? 
It  is  a hard  climb  up  the  mountain.  The  travel- 
ler begins  to  bleed  from  eyes  and  ears  at  the' 
height  of  eleven  thousand  feet;  and  it  is  very 
hot  in  the  thin  air,  although  the  glaciers  lie  be- 
neath. But  these  stone  shoes  would  he  worth 
going  up  to  get.  Who  shall  find  them,  the 
“ Rainier  ” man  or  the  “ Tacoma  ” man  of  the 
rival  cities  ? 

The  devil  dance  has  been  forbidden  by  the 
British  government  among  the  Canadian  tribes. 
It  was  once  the  great  feature  of  all  the  potlat di- 
es. The  potlatch  is  a feast  of  gifts.  The  wealthiest 
man  of  the  tribe  makes  a potlatch,  or  feast,  and 
gives  away  to  his  own  tribe  or  a neighboring  tribe 
all  that  he  possesses,  and  whoever  gives  a pot- 
latch becomes  an  Indian  grandee  or  lord.  The 
inspiring  plan  of  this  Northern  feast  is  benevo- 
lent though  somewhat  vain,  but  the  ceremonies 
used  to  be  of  the  most  horrid  character,  especial- 


ly the  tamanous  dance,  or  spirit  dance,  and  the 
devil  dance,  which  was  a dance  of  blood. 

“I  once  witnessed  a potlatch,”  said  a pioneer 
missionary,  “ and  I hope  I may  never  see  such  a 
scene  again.  I had  landed  among  a tribe  of 
northern  .Siwashes  on  the  Whulge,  where  I had 
gathered  a little  church  some  months  before,  and 
I expected  to  hold  a meeting  on  the  night  I came, 
in  one  of  the  cabins.  The  place  was  deserted ; 
the  woods  were  ult  silent.  Sunset  flashed  his 
red  light  along  the  sea — such  a sunset  as  one 
only  sees  here  in  these  Northern  latitudes — a 
wnniiish  glare  of  smoky  crimson  lingering  long 
into  the  night.  As  soon  as  the  sun  went  down 
I began  to  hear  a piping  sound  like  birds  in  all 
the  woods  around.  One  call  answered  another 
everywhere.  I had  never  heard  a sound  liko 
that.  I tried  to  approach  one  of  these  souuds, 
but  it  receded  before  me. 

“Suddenly  a great  fire  blazed  up  and  lit  the 
sky.  I approached  it;  it  was  built  on  a little 
prairie.  Near  it  was  a huge  platform,  covered 
with  canoes,  blankets,  pressed  fish,  berry  cakes, 
soap-olalelv,  or  berrv  soap,  wampum,  and  beads. 
Not  an  Indian  was  in  sight  save  one.  She  was 
an  old  squaw  bound  to  a stake  or  tree. 

“‘What  is  this?’  I asked  in  Chinook. 

“‘CnltuR  tee-hee, 

Cultns  hee-liee, 

Dah-blo !’ 

she  wailed  in  Chinook. 

“ ‘ When  ? — tamala  ?’  (to-morrow). 

“ ‘Ding  ding — 

Cultns  tee-hee, 

Cultua  hee-hee, 

Dah-blo !’ 

“Then  I knew  that  all  was  preparation  for  a 
potlatch,  and  that  there  was  to  be  a devil  dance 
— ding  ding — at  that  very  hour. 

“ It  was  a night  of  the  full  moon,  as  such  a 
night  would  be  selected  for  such  a ceremony. 
The  moon  rose  red  in  the  smoky  air,  and  the 
sounds  like  the  bird-calls  grew  louder  and  wilder. 
There  was  a yell;  it  was  answered  everywhere; 
and  hundreds  of  Indians  in  paint  and  masks 
came  running  out  of  the  timber  upon  the  prairie. 
Some  were  on  all  fours,  some  had  the  heads  of 
beasts,  fishes,  and  birds,  some  had  wings,  and 
many  had  tails. 

“Then  came  the  biters,  attended  by  raving 
squaws.  The  biters  were  to  tear  the  flesh  from 
the  arms  of  any  who  were  not  found  at  the  dance 
after  a certain  hour. 

“Now  the  drums  began  to  beat  ami  the  shells 
to  blow.  Indians  poured  out  of  the  woods  in 
paint,  blankets,  and  heads.  A great  circle  was 
formed ; the  tamanous  or  spirit  dance  was  en- 
acted. Great  gifts  were  made  at  a powwow,  or 
wuhwah.  Then  the  great  dark  crowd  grew  fran- 
tic, and  under  the  full  moon  gleaming  on  high 
came  the  devil  dunce. 

“The  first  victim  was  a live  dog.  He  was 
seized,  torn  in  pieces,  and  eaten  by  the  dancers, 
so  as  to  redden  their  faces  with  blood.  The  yells 
were  now  more  furious ; the  dancers  leaped  into 
the  air,  and  circled  round  the  old  woman  tied  to 
the  tree.  I will  not  describe  the  sickening  sight 
that  followed;  I will  only  say  that  the  old  hag 
who  was  accused  of  ‘ casting  an  evil-eye,’  shared 
the  same  fate  as  the  dog. 

“ ‘ Why  do  you  worship  the  devil  ?’  I asked  an 
exhausted  brave  the  next  day. 

“‘Good  spirits  always  good  ; him  we  no  fear. 
Please  the  devil,  and  him  no  harm  you.  All 
well — happy;  good  tamanous,  bad  tamanous. 
See  ?’ 

“ It  was  plain — the  old  philosophy  of  the  sink- 
ing sailor,  who  prayed,  ‘ Good  Lord  ! good  devil !’ 
The  tradition  was — it  came  out  of  the  long  past 
— that  the  devil  must  be  appeased.” 

They  are  vanishing,  the  tribes,  and  it  is  time 
to  gather  up  the  old  legends.  The  Southern  Pa- 
cific Railroad  is  to  run  up  to  Seattle,  and  the 
Canadian  Pacific  down  to  Seattle,  and  the  city 
will  sit  like  a jewel  in  the  great  ring  of  iron  that 
runs  round  the  coast  of  North  America.  Taco- 
ma's triumphal  road  strikes  at  once  the  Stales, 
and  here  the  past  is  forever  to  go  and  the  future 
forever  to  come;  here  on  the  woody  shores  of 
the  sunset  are  the  custcllated  headlands  of  the 
Whulge.  It  is  God’s  land  all  where  the  wheel 
of  industrial  procress  is  to  be  arrested,  and  spir- 
itual domes  to  hang  in  air.  One  of  the  old  le- 
gends states  that  the  tamanous  once  stole  the 
sun  ana  hid  it.  It  was  happily  found,  and  the 
theft  is  not  likclv  to  occur  again  in  the  new  em- 
pire of  the  North  and  West,  that  will  one  day 
largely  dominate  the  States,  and  perhaps  lead 
the  thoughts  of  mankind. 


A TRUE  LOVER. 

Go  forth  into  the  world  again, 

Searching  for  one  as  fair  and  sweet? 
Leave  you,  who  are  my  dream  complete? 
Leave  you,  and  let  the  great  sun  wane, 
Shrouding  my  life  in  darkness?  Oh, 

Love,  oh  my  love,  I cannot  go! 

They  say  that  love  is  hut  a show 
Some  wizard  casts  before  our  eyes; 

They  sav  that  as  a fading  flower 
Rupture  "ill  lose  its  made  power 
To  turn  to  heaven  tiiis  earth  of  woe: 

But  I say,  “Love,  I cannot  go!” 

To  touch  your  heart  with  perfect  faith, 

To  win  with  ardor  your  rare  life. 

So  full  of  beauty,  charm,  and  praise, 

So  full  of  bliss  to  light  my  days 
From  now  to  death,  were  you  my  wife — 

I take  vour  trembling  answer  so, 

And  love,  my  love,  I cannot  go! 

Rosa  Hawthorn r Laturqp. 
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THE  NEW  CRIMINAL  COURT  BUILDING. 

Dnuxn  the  session  of  1887  the  State  Legislature  authorized  the 
Sinking  Fund  Commissioners  of  the  city  of  New  York  to  erect 
“a  building  for  criminal  courts  and  other  purposes.”  For  two 
years  the  selection  of  a proper  site  was  delayed  in  the  interest  of 
factional  politics,  or,  speaking  more  definitely,  until  the  Board  of 
Sinking  Fund  Commissioners  became  a practical  unit  politically. 
Changes  in  the  city  government  on  May  1st  created  a new  board 
of  live  members,  all  of  them  Tammany  men  with  the  single  excep- 
tion of  Comptroller  Myers. 

A “notice  to  architects”  was  issued  about  May  1st,  calling  for 
plans,  specifications,  and  estimates,  with  the  assurance  that  the 
“architect  whose  plan  shall  be  approved  will  be  appointed  archi- 
tect for  the  construction  of  the  building,  and  be  paid  for  his  ser- 
vices in  superintending  the  work  the  fees  prescribed  by  the  Amer- 
ican Institute  of  Architects.”  These  fees  are  five  per  cent.,  and 
upon  these  terms  thirteen  plans  were  submitted,  under  such  marks 
and  seals  as  were  supposed  to  conceal  the  identity  of  the  makers. 
The  city’s  experts  who  passed  upon  the  merits  of  the  plans  were 
two  official  engineers  and  the  Superintendent  of  the  Building  De- 
partment. These  gentlemen  selected  the  three  plans  which  they 
considered  the  most  meritorious  of  the  thirteen,  and  submitted 
them  to  the  Commissioners  of  the  Sinking  Fund  without  recom- 
mending any  particular  one  for  final  choice. 

Here  the  Commissioners  stopped,  and  decided  to  go  behind  the 
stipulation  made  in  their  “notice  to  architects," and  through  the 
public  prints  invited  the  unknown  architects  of  the  three  plans  to 
appear  before  them  and  compete  for  the  prize  on  a basis  of  small- 
er remuneration  than  had  been  promised.  To  the  credit  of  Comp- 
troller Myers,  it  is  to  be  said  he  was  opposed  to  this  manifest 
breach  of  business  faith,  but  he  was  overruled  by  his  colleagues. 
Two  out  of  the  three  architects  appeared,  James  W.  Wilson,  of 
Thom,  Wilson,  A Scharschmidt,  and  Napoleon  Le  Brun,  of  Lc 
Brim  & Sons,  the  third  one  probably  not  caring  to  enter  into  any 
such  competition.  Mr.  Lc  Brim's  plan  called  for  the  expenditure 
of  *1,8011,000  for  the  building,  three  per  cent,  of  which  sum  he 
was  willing  to  accept  for  his  services.  The  plan  of  Mr.  Wilson, 
when  presented,  was  accompanied  bv  an  estimate  of  *1,000,000, 
but  on  his  appearance  before  the  Commissioners  he  requested 
leave  to  increase  the  sum  to  *1,400,000,  on  the  ground  that  the 
first  estimate  had  been  made  “in  a hurry";  he  was  allowed  to 
make  the  correction,  and  declaring  his  willingness  to  accept  two 
per  cent,  for  his  services,  his  plans  were  adopted,  and  the  position 
awarded  him  of  the  supervision  of  contracts  amounting  to  *1,400,- 
000.  provided  the  expenditure  is  held  within  that  limit. 

The  plans  provide  for  a building  lift  feet  in  height,  and  of  six 
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stories,  with  a frontage  of  about  188  feet  on  Centre  Street,  the 
same  on  Elm  Street,  171  feet  on  White  Street,  and  190  feet  on 
Franklin  Street,  covering  the  entire  square.  The  architecture  is 
of  that  hybrid  type  know  n as  “ the  modern  renaissance" — a mix- 
ture of  the  Dutch  and  French  schools  that  endeavors  to  soften 
the  severe  solidity  of  the  former  by  the  ginger-bread  features  of 
the  latter  school,  nnd  as  a rule  succeeds  only  m creating  an  inar- 
tistic jumble  of  bricks,  stone,  and  terra-cotta.  The  building  is  to 
be  constructed  of  brick,  either  Milwaukee  or  red-pressed,  with  a 
base  of  granite  six  feet  high  to  the  line  of  the  main  floor,  and 
trimmings  of  Long  Meadow  or  Belleville  brown  stone  on  sills,  lin- 
tels, and  columns ; terra-cotta  panels  will  be  used  extensively  for 
reliefs.  The  cornices  will  be  of  stone  nnd  terra-cotta,  the  roof  of 
iron,  and  covered  with  tiles  laid  in  cement  at  laps,  the  gutters 
and  valleys  to  be  lined  with  copper.  Mr.  Wilson  claims  that  this 
roof  will  last  five  hundred  years  if  properly  put  on. 

The  main  entrance  on  Centre  Street  w ill  be  imposing,  nnd  reach- 
ed by  a broad  flight  of  granite  steps,  the  supporting  columns  of 
the  same  stone,  nnd  surmounted  by  a balustrade.  The  halls  will 
all  be  of  mosaic  tiling,  and  the  busings  of  marble;  the  main 
stairway  will  be  built  with  iron  springs  and  risers  nnd  marble 
treads,  the  newels  and  railings  of  bronze;  all  other  stairways  will 
be  made  of  slate,  with  slate  and  iron  instead  of  marble  and 
bronze.  The  first  floor  will  be  occupied  as  offices  by  various  offi- 
cials, and  the  second  by  the  courts  of  Oyer  and  Terminer,  the 
General  Sessions,  the -Special  Sessions,  nnd  the  Tombs  Police 
Court.  The  District  Attorney,  the  Coroners,  and  the  Board  of  Ex- 
cise will  have  ample  accommodations  in  the  building  above  and 
below  the  court-rooms,  which  will  all  be  of  good  size,  and  with 
ceilings  thirty-two  feet  high,  provided  with  approved  ventilating 
facilities;  on  the  Franklin  Street  side  will  be  a mezzanine  gallery, 
off  of  which  will  be  prisoners’  pens  and  police  quarters.  All  office 
and  court-room  floors  will  be  laid  in  hard  wood,  door  nnd  win- 
dow frames  to  be  the  same;  the  floors  will  be  laid  on  concrete 
and  iron,  and  the  building  throughout  will  be  practically  fire- 
proof. Six  elevators  placed  at  convenient  points,  gas  ami  elec- 
tric light  connections,  and  the  must  approved  sanitary  plumbing 
are  provided  for. 

A most  wise  and  commendable  provision  is  made  for  n covered 
bridge  to  arch  over  Franklin  Street,  and  connecting  the  court  floor 
of  the  new  building  with  the  Tombs.  It  will  be  used  for  bringing 
the  prisoners  back  and  forth  between  the  court-rooms  and  the 
prison,  and  does  away  with  the  barbarous  “ Black  Maria,”  except- 
ing for  those  brought  from  the  distant  police  courts.  If  a prisoner 
be  innocent  of  all  crime,  the  humiliation  suffered  at  being  seen  in 
public  shackled  perhnps  to  a typical  " tough  " is  peculiarly  unjust, 
and  is  apt  to  rest  a stigma  upon  his  whole  after-life ; again,  if  the 


unfortunate  is  but  newly  started  on  a criminal  career,  and  perhaps 
the  victim  of  a momentary  weakness,  for  which  he  must  suffer  the 
penally  of  imprisonment,  the  same  condition  of  enforced  public 
companionship  with  the  professional  criminal  is  a punishment  trie 
law  docs  not  contemplate,  and  which  police  authorities  have  no 
right  to  inflict ; but  having  no  other  means  at  hand,  they  have 
hitherto  been  powerless  to  avoid  it.  The  effect  of  such  a public 
exhibition  day  after  day  has  had  n most  demoralizing  effect  on  a 
certain  class  of  the  youth  of  the  city — the  “ street  Arabs,”  who  au- 
to be  found  gazing  upon  these  processions  of  shackled  unfortunates 
with  that  interest  and  admiration  that  their  pitiable  surroundings 
have  taught  them  to  regard  the  criminal  who  has  “done  time." 

The  site  chosen  for  the  Criminal  Court  Building  is  in  every  wav 
suitable  for  the  purposes  designed.  One  or  two  members  of  the 
late  Board  of  Sinking  Fund  Commissioners  objected  most  strenu- 
ously to  this  location,  the  principal  argument  being  its  alleged 
un  health  fulness  because  it  was  originally  a swamp.  It  was  als-* 
feared  that  the  great  weight  of  a building  such  as  proposed  could 
not  be  sustained  on  “ made  ground.”  That  this  apprehension  was 
unnecessary  was  shown  in  the  fact  that  the  old  building,  but  just 
razed  from  the  site  and  so  long  used  as  a freight  depot,  bad  not 
appreciably  settled,  and  it  was  subjected  for  years  to  the  strain  of 
tons  on  tons  of  accumulated  freight,  ns  well  as  that  of  the  great 
aggregation  of  machinery  iu  use  by  the  number  of  manufacturers 
it  ho  occupied  the  three  upper  floors. 

The  ground  is  part  of  what  was  known  as  “the  commons" in 
early  colonial  days,  and  which  extended  from  about  the  location 
of  the  present  Post-office  northward  to  a little  above  the  rite  in 
question.  At  this  spot  was  the  “ Kalch  Ilook,"  which  afterward 
became  corrupted  into  the  “ Collect.”  It  was  in  its  natural  state 
a beautiful  lake  of  clear  water,  fed  by  a number  of  springs  and 
surrounded  by  wooded  bills  and  pasture  laud.  There  were  two 
outlets  to  tiie  lake,  one  of  which,  a lively  little  brook,  emptied  into 
tlie  East  River;  the  other,  a small  stream,  percolated  through  the 
meadows  of  Anthony  Rutgers,  nnd  finally  readied  the  waters  of 
the  Hudson,  which  at  high  tide  banked  up  ns  far  as  the  present 
corner  of  Canal  Street  and  Broadway.  These  outlets  having  be- 
come a public  nuisance,  “causing  fevers  and  oilier  sicknesses,” 
in  1791  the  corporation  proposed  filling  up  the  lake,  and  while 
thus  obviating  the  nuisance,  reclaiming  some  land  that  was  be- 
coming very  valuable.  The  Rutgers  heirs  claimed  title  to  the 
west  sid>*  of  the  lake  under  grant  from  the  Colonial  Council  in 
1783.  The  city  paid  them  about  *400  in  release  of  their  claim, 
but  it  was  not  until  about  1800  that  the  filling  in  was  commenced, 
and  then,  in  the  deliberate  manner  of  the  times,  it  took  about  ten 
years  to  complete  the  work,  and  was  looked  upon  as  one  nf  the 
most  important  public  improvements  of  the  day. 
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AI.HEMARLE  SOUND  FISHING.— Draws  bt  A.  Kappes  from  a Photograph  nr  the  United  States  Fish  Commission.— [See  Page  651.] 
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HOADS  AND  ROAD-MAKING. 

(.Continued  from  page  636,  Supplement.) 
report  upon  twice  a month.  Several  sections  are 
placed  under  an  engineer,  who  has  charge  of  all 
the  roads  in  an  arrondissemait , or  township,  and 
must  inspect  every  part  of  them  once  in  three 
months.  Finally,  the  engineer-in-chief  has  charge 
of  all  the  roads  in  the  department,  or  province, 
eighty-seven  of  which  constitute  the  territory  of 
France. 

During  the  winter,  when  the  repairs  are  heavy, 
and  whenever  a general  resurfacing  of  the  road 
is  undertaken,  the  regular  cantonniers  are  assist- 
ed by  auxiliary  labor  hired  for  the  time  being. 
The  broken  stone  required  for.  such  work  is  fur- 
nished by  contract. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  this  is  not 
a mere  paper  organization,  or  code  of  forgotten 


statutes,  but  nn  actual  working  system  in  full 
operation  to-day.  It  is  the  result  of  120  years 
of  thought  and  labor  devoted  to  an  important 
subject  by  some  of  the  best  minds  in  France,  and 
the  result  is  the  most  superb  system  of  roads  to 
be  found  anywhere  in  the  world.  The  cost  is 
surprisingly  small,  considering  what  is  accom- 
plished. The  actual  cost  per  mile  of  maintain- 
ing the  national  roads  (all  macadamized)  is  given 
in  Debauve’s  Manual  for  each  of  the  eighty-seven 
departments.  It  varies  from  $60  to  $500  per 
mile,  with  an  average  of  $150,  of  which  about 
half  is  for  labor  and  half  for  materials.  For 
maintaining  less  important  roads  the  average  cost 
per  mile  is  as  follows:  departmental  roads,  $136; 
important  local  roads,  $92;  ordinary  local  roads, 
$57 ; by-roads,  $12. 

It  would  seem  as  if  a somewhat  analogous  sys- 
tem might  be  devised  in  America,  by  which  the 
roads  in  each  State  might  be  placed  in  charge  of 
the  State  Engineer,  the  repairs  in  each  county  to 
be  made  by  the  county  survey,  or  according  to 
the  instructions  of  the  State  Engineer,  a uniform 
road  tax  of  say  five  mills  to  be  levied  throughout 
the  State,  but  the  amount  of  taxes  raised  in  each 
county  to  be  expended  in  that  county.  With  an 
estimated  valuation  in  the  State  of  New  York  of 
$1,200,000,000  (exclusive  of  city  property)  for 
the  census  of  1890,  such  a tax  would  yield 
$6,000,000  per  annum  for  the  roads  of  the  entire 
State;  and  this  sum  judiciously  expended,  accord- 
ing to  well-digested  plans  aiid  under  competent 
supervision,  would  in  a few  years  rebuild  nearly 
all  our  important  roads  and  maintain  them  in 
good  order.*  The  present  system  of  independent 
action  or  inaction  by  each  board  of  county  com- 
missioners is  known  to  be  a complete  failure. 
What  it  costs  for  the  entire  State  cannot  be 
stated,  for  there  are  no  statistics  on  the  subject. 
Possibly,  if  the  statistics  were  available,  it  would 
be  found  that  the  total  cost  is  fully  as  great  as 
the  sum  above  stated,  although  the  result  is  al- 
most nothing.  As  for  toll  roads,  and  compulsory 
labor  or  a tax  in  lieu  thereof,  they  are  both  out 
of  date  at  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

In  brief,  then,  the  only  system  for  good  country 
roads,  as  shown  by  universal  experience,  is  a bed 
of  stone,  broken  into  small  angular  fragments  and 
thorougidy  rolled,  and  maintained  in  good  order 
by  a small  force  of  laborers,  under  proper  organi- 
zation and  supervision,  constantly  at  work  sum- 
mer and  winter  in  cleaning  off  the  road  and  re- 
pairing any  defects  the  moment  they  appear ; to 
which  must  be  added  from  time  to  time,  accord- 
ing to  the  amount  of  traffic  and  resulting  wear, 
a general  renewal  of  the  road  surface  with  the 
same  materials. 

City  streets  are  simply  roads  of  very  heavy  traf- 
fic, and  the  problem  of  paving  is  road-making  de- 
signed to  meet  certain  special  conditions.  A vast 
amount  of  ingenuity  has  been  expended  in  the 
effort  to  make  pavements  that  would  be  inde- 
structible, but  the  effort  is  entirely  futile.  In  the 
constant  attrition  of  wheels  and  pavement  some- 
thing must  be  worn,  and  if  the  pavement  is  in- 
destructible the  vehicles  will  soon  be  destroyed. 

* A bill  of  a somewhat  similar  character  is  now  pend- 
ing in  the  Pennsylvania  Legislature.  It  provides  for 
a uniform  road  tax  of  seven  and  a half  mills,  to  he 
raised  in  each  county  by  a hoard  of  road  commission- 
ers, and  expended  under  their  direction  by  a county 
engineer,  provided  that  not  less  than  forty  per  cent, 
of  the  road  tax  shall  be  expended  in  macadamizing 
or  other  permanent  improvement.  The  act  further 
provides  that  the  county  engineer  shall  he  appointed 
by  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  that  the  roads  shall 
be  classified  Into  highways,  roads,  and  lanes,  that  the 
•county  shall  be  subdivided  into  districts,  each  in  charge 
.of  a supervisor.nnd  that  he  shall  make  plans  and  speci- 
fications for  all  work  upon  roads,  and  report  at  stated 
periods  concerning  the  same.  The  only  defect  in  the 
proposed  plan  is  its  failure  to  provide  some  ceutral 
supervision  for  the  entire  State,  so  that  the  roads 
should  be  constructed  and  maiutuiued  on  a uniform 
system  in  the  different  comities. 


That  pavement  is  the  cheapest  which  affords  the 
least  wear  to  its  own  surface  and  to  the  vehicles 
combined.  A good  pavement  should  be  durable, 
smooth,  cleanly,  as  nearly  noiseless  as  possible, 
and  afford  a good  foothold  for  horses.  Every 
form  of  construction  material — iron, brick,  stone,* 
and  wood — has  been  tried  in  every  conceivable 
manner  of  application  during  the  last  fifty  years. 
The  results  of  this  large  experience — as  to  cost 
and  durability,  ease  of  traction  and  cleanliness, 
noiselessness  and  slipperiness — have  been  care- 
fully studied  by  French  and  English  engineers, 
and  to  a certain,  though  much  less,  extent  by 
American  engineers.  While  it  cannot  be  said 
that  the  exact  amount  of  wear  in  terms  of  the 
traffic  has  been  fully  determined,  nor  that  the  ef- 
fect of  different  pavements  upon  the  wear  of  ve- 
hicles and  the  cost  of  transportation  has  been 
mathematically  demonstrated,  yet  certain  funda- 
mental principles  are  now  generally  admitted  by 
all  who  have  given  careful  thought  to  the  matter, 
viz.:  1.  A foundation  is  necessary,  which  consti- 
tutes the  real  pavement,  and  which  is  indestruc- 
tible. 2.  On  this  foundation  a suitable  wearing 
surface  should  he  laid,  and  renewed  from  time 
to  time.  3.  The  only  suitable  wearing  surfaces 
are  stone  blocks,  asphalt,  and  wood. 

In  reality  these  principles  are  only  a develop- 
ment of  the  macadam  road.  Since  the  surface 
of  macadam  is  worn  too  rapidly  by  heavy  traffic, 
it  must  be  protected  with  a renewable  surface, 
leaving  the  body  of  broken  stone  as  the  perma- 
nent road-bed.  As  broken  stone  and  cement 
mixed  with  sand  will  acquire  in  a few  days  the 
solidity  that  macadam  will  attain  only  after  sev- 
eral months  or  years,  the  bed  of  macadam  metal 
has  naturally  given  place  to  a bed  of  concrete. 
This  is  universally  conceded  to  be  the  proper 
foundation  for  any  good  city  pavement.  A thick- 
ness of  six  inches  lias  been  found  by  experience 
to  be  amply  sufficient;  in  cases  o'f  exceptionally 
heavy  traffic  it  should  be  made  of  Portland  cem- 
ent, but  in  all  other  cases  the  ordinary  Amer- 
ican cements  are  quite  strong  enough. 

In  selecting  the  wearing  surface  due  regard 
should  be  had  to  the  gradient,  the  traffic,  and 
the  climate.  Stone  blocks  are  the  most  durable, 
but  they  are  the  most  expensive,  the  most  noisy, 
and  offer  the  greatest  resistance  to  traffic.  As- 
phalt is  the  smoothest  and  cleanest,  but  it  should 
not  be  used  on  grades  of  more  than  4^  in  100. 
Wood  is  the  least  durable,  but  it  is  smooth  and 
noiseless.  Among  different  kinds  of  stone,  sand- 


stone and  limestone  are  not  sufficiently  durable, 
and  trap  is  so  hard  that  it  polishes  and  becomes 
very  slippery  under  traffic.  Hence  granite  is  con- 
sidered the  best  stone  to  use.  Of  asphalt  there 
are  two  varieties,  the  natural  bituminous  lime- 
stone of  France,  and  the  artificial  bituminous 
sandstone,  made  by  mixing  sand  with  pure  as- 
phalt, which  is  largely  used  in  many  American 
cities.  Of  wood  many  varieties  both  hard  and 
soft  have  been  used,  but  the  best  wooden  pave- 
ments of  London  and  Paris  are  made  of  Baltic 
fir. 

Acting  on  these  general  principles,  engineers 
have  usually  recommended  granite  blocks  in 
streets  of  heavy  traffic  or  steep  grades,  and  as- 
phalt or  wood  for  residence  streets.  They  have 
for  many  years  condemned  macadam  as  a city 
pavement  on  account  of  its  lack  of  durability, 
and  because  it  cannot  be  kept  clean,  being  always 
muddy  when  watered  and  dustv  when  drv.  There 
are  still  large  areas  of  macadam  in  the  cities  of 
Europe  as  well  as  of  New  England,  but  the  ex- 
pense of  maintaining  them  is  so  great  that  they 
are  being  replaced  as  rapidly  ns  possible.  The 
wood  pavement  on  a concrete  foundation  has  not 
been  popular  in  America  on  account  of  its  lack 
of  durability,  the  wood  surface  requiring  renewal 
every  five  or  six  years;  but  it  is  largely  used  in 
London  and  Paris. 

The  granite  block  surface  has  been  used  more 
largely  than  any  other,  an  undue  importance  hav- 
ing been  attributed  to  the  element  of  durability, 
regardless  of  all  other  qualities.  But  of  late 
years  the  questions  of  noiselessness,  cleanliness, 
and  ease  of  traction  have  been  more  fully  consid- 
ered, and  the  result  has  been  a large  development 
of  smooth-surface  pavements,  i.  e.,  asphalt  and 
wood. 

The  limits  of  this  article  do  not  admit  an  ex- 
haustive statement  of  the  relative  merits  of  the 

• Asphalt  pavements  are  really  a form  of  stone. 
The  asphalt  which  they  contain  acts  as  a cement  to 
hold  together  ibe  limestone  or  sand  which  forms  the 
body  of  the  material,  being  from  $5%  to  95*  of  its 

Weight. 


different  kinds  of  road  surfaces,  but  certain  facts 
in  relation  to  them  may  be  briefly  stated. 

1.  As  to  Durability. — The  average  life  of  gran- 
ite blocks  under  heavy  traffic  in  London  is  fifteen 
years,  during  which  time  the  wear  is  about  two 
inches,  and  the  edges  become  so  rounded  that  the 
pavement  is  as  rough  as  cobble-stones.  They 
can  then  be  taken  up,  redressed,  and  laid  on 
streets  of  lighter  traffic,  where  they  will  last  for 
twenty  years  more,  during  which  time  the  wear 
is  another  two  inches.  The  blocks  are  then  so 
worn  that  they  have  not  sufficient  depth  for  a 
pavement  surface,  but  can  be  sent  to  the  crusher 
and  broken  up  for  concrete. 

The  average  life  of  asphalt  as  laid  in  London 
and  Paris  is  seventeen  years.  Cheapside  was 
paved  with  asphalt  in  1871,  and  after  sustaining 
the  heaviest  traffic  for  seventeen  years,  it  had 
worn  down  about  one  inch  when  it  was  resur- 
faced in  1878.  The  life  of  asphalt  as  laid  in 
America  is  not  yet  fully  determined.  The  first 
good  asphalt  pavement  was  laid  on  Pennsylvania 
Avenue,  in  Washington,  in  1876,  and  it  is  report- 
ed that  it  will  be  resurfaced  this  year,  after  thir- 
teen years’  use.  On  tiie  other  hand,  several  streets 
laid  in  Washington  in  1879  are  in  perfect  order, 
and  do  not  show  any  apparent  diminution  in 
thickness  after  ten  years’  use.  It  is  probable 
that  the  average  life  will  prove  to  be  about  fif- 
teen years. 

The  average  life  of  wood  in  London  and  Paris 
is  from  six  to  seven  years,  as  shown  by  the  ex- 
perience of  large  numbers  of  streets. 

2.  Eaxe  of  Traction. — Elaborate  experiments 
have  been  made  by  Morin,  MaeNeil,  Rumford, 
Gordon,  and  others,  to  determine  the  force  re- 
quired to  draw  a given  load  on  various  surfaces. 
The  results  agree  fairly  well,  and  show  that  the 
force  is  from  to  of  the  load,  depending 
on  the  surface.  The  result  of  all  the  experiments, 
as  regards  the  relative  value  of  different  surfaces, 
is  as  follows : 

Fore*  rrqulred  to  draw  om  ton. 

Iron 10  lbs. 

Asphalt in  “ 

Wood 21  •• 

Rest  stone  blocks 33  •• 

Inferior  stone  blocks no  “ 

Avermre  cobble-stone '.Hi  “ 

Macadam 100  “ 

Earth 200  •' 

i.f.,  if  a certain  amount  of  force  is  necessary  to 
draw  one  ton  on  iron  rails  on  level  ground,  it  will 
require  additional  force  in  the  proportions  above 
stated  to  draw  the  same  load  on  the  other  sur- 
faces. The  importance  of  these  facts  is  but  little 
realized,  and  in  the  absence  of  accurate  statistics 
as  to  the  number  of  vehicles,  the  amount  of  ton- 
nage, and  the  distance  travelled  in  large  cities, 
it  is  impossible  accurately  to  demonstrate  their 
effect;  but  it  can  be  approximately  estimated. 
For  instance,  in  the  city  of  New  York  it  is  esti- 
mated that  there  are  12,000  trucks,  carrying  an 
average  load  of  lj  tons  for  12  miles  on  each 
of  300  days  in  the  year,  at  an  average  daily  cost 
of  $4  for  each  truck.  The  result  is  about 
65,000,000  tons  transported  one  mile  in  every 
year,  at  a total  cost  of  $14,400,000,  or  at  the  rate 
of  over  22  cents  per  ton-mile.  The  excessive 
nature  of  this  charge  is  seen  when  it  is  remem- 
bered that  the  same  goods  are  now  carried  by 
rail  at  -j-®0  of  1 cent  per  mile.  On  asphalt  or  wood 
pavements  the  same  horses  could  transport  a load 
three  times  as  heavy  as  on  the  present  rough 
stone  pavements.  If  the  saving  in  transportation 
is  proportional  to  the  load  carried  it  would  amount 
to  nearly  $10,000,000  per  annum.  It  is  safe  to 
say  that  at  least  one-half  of  this  amount  would 
be  saved  by  substituting  smooth  pavements  for 
those  now  in  use  in  New  York. 

3.  Cleanlinm t. — The  joints  of  a block  pave- 
ment are  receptacles  for  manure,  urine,  and  all 
other  street  filth,  and  these  joints  can  never  be 
perfectly  cleaned.  The  only  remedy  is  to  make 
the  joints  as  small  as  possible.  This  is  easily 
accomplished  in  wooden  pavements  where  the 
blocks  are  sawed  to  exact  shape.  In  stone  pave- 
ments it  is  more  difficult,  but  the  dirt  spaces 
are  reduced  to  a minimum  by  filling  the  joints 
with  gravel  and  hot  tar,  which  renders  them  wa- 
ter-proof, and  fills  them  up  flush  witli  the  surface. 
When  this  work  is  carefully  done  with  proper  ma- 
terials the  filling  is  very  durable,  and  remains  in 
place  for  many  years.  It  can  easily  be  replaced 
when  worn  or  broken  by  travel,  by  raking  out 
the  join Ls  and  refilling  them.  On  asphalt  pave- 
ments there  are  no  joints,  the  surface  being  con- 
tin  nous,  and  for  this  reason  the  asphalt  Is  the 
cleanest  of  all  pavements. 

There  are  two  methods  of  cleaning  streets. 
The  cheapest,  and  the  one  most  commonly  used, 
is  to  clean  the  pavements  (preferably  at  night, 
and  after  being  sprinkled  to  lay  the  dust)  by  re- 
volving brooms  attached  to  carts.  The  ordinary 
form  of  street  cleaning  machine  is  shown  in  Fig. 
13.  The  broom  is  set  at  an  angle,  and  revolved 
bv  cog-wheels  connecting  with  the  main  wheels. 
The  dirt  is  thus  brushed  into  the  gutter,  where  it 
is  collected  into  piles  and  removed  by  carts.  The 
other  method  consists  in  removing  by  hand  every 
particle  of  manure  or  dirt  the  instant  it  is  placed 
on  the  street.  Boys  or  men  are  stationed  on 
every  block,  and  provided  with  a broom  and  dust- 
pan, or  canvas  bag,  into  which  they  brush  the 
dirt,  and  deposit  it  in  a receptacle  placed  on  the 
sidewalk,  whence  it  is  removed  every  few  hours 
by  carts.  Broadway  between  Seventeenth  and 
Twenty  third  streets,  and  Fourteenth  and  Twenty- 
third  streets  between  Fifth  and  Sixth  avenues,  in 
front  of  the  large  dry-goods  stores,  are  thus 
cleaned  by  private  enterprise.  In  London  this 
work  is  done  at  public  expense  by  large  numbers 
of  boys  between  ten  and  fourteen  years  of  age, 
whose  dexterity  in  darting  between  the  horses 
and  wheels  in  the  most  crowded  thoroughfares 
is  quite  remarkable.  Iron  boxes  are  placed  on 
the  curb  stones  at  intervale  of  about  one  hundred 
and  fifty  feet,  into  which  they  empty  the  contents 
of  their  dust-pans,  and  the  boxes  are  in  turn 
emptied  into  carts,  and  hauled  away  every  few 
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hours.  The  expense  of  this  hand  labor  is  mueli 
greater  thun  a daily  sweeping  with  machines,  but 
it  is  very  much  more  effective.  Where  the  streets 
are  not  properly  cleaned,  sprinkling  is  resorted 
to  in  order  to  lay  the  dust,  and  the  result  U only 
to  substitute  one  evil  for  another,  for  the  sprink- 
ling  turns  the  dust  into  mud,  and  renders  all 
pavements  very  slippery.  Pavements  of  all  kinds 
should  be  kept  dry  and  perfectly  clean. 


Fto.  23. 


4.  Moise. — The  asphalt  and  wood  pavements 
have  a great  superiority  over  stone  in  the  matter 
of  noise.  Wood  is  probably  the  most  noiseless 
of  all,  as  the  only  sound  is  a low  rumbling,  due 
to  the  wheels  passing  over  the  joints  of  the  blocks. 
On  asphalt  there  is  a click  of  the  horses’  feet,  but 
no  noise  from  the  wheels  ; this  is  hardly  notice- 
able in  summer,  but  is  observed  in  winter,  when 
the  pavement  becomes  harder.  But  both  the 
rumbling  and  the  click  are  insignificant  in  com- 
parison with  the  roar  caused  by  the  mingling  of 
countless  blows  of  iron  shoes  and  wheel  tires  on 
stone  blocks.  Several  eminent  physicians  have 
expressed  the  opinion  that  this  incessant  noise  is 
the  chief  cause  of  the  nervous  diseases  which  have 
come  to  be  such  a feature  of  modern  city  life. 

6.  Foothold. — The  opinion  generally  prevails 
that  granite  block  pavements  are  less  slippery 
than  smooth  pavements,  but  careful  observations 
show  that  this  is  not  the  fact.  The  best  foothold 
for  a horse  is  afforded  by  the  soft  dry  soil  of  a 
race-track  ; next  to  this  is  a gravel  road,  and  theu 
macadam.  But  all  of  these  surfaces  are  out  of 
the  question  on  heavily  travelled  streets.  Ex- 
haustive experiments,  conducted  by  Colonel  Hay- 
wood in  London,  showed  that  the  relative  pro- 
portion of  falls  of  horses  on  different  pavements, 
under  the  average  conditions  of  weather,  was  as 
follows:  On  asphalt,  1 ; on  granite,  1.47;  oil 
wood,  0.  Similar  observations  in  American  cities 
established  the  following:  On  asphalt,  1;  on 
granite,  1.40;  on  wood,  0. 

It  is  thus  evident  that  under  ordinary  con- 
ditions, such  as  exist  on  probably  three  hundred 
and  fifty  days  in  a year,  the  number  of  accidents 
to  horses  is  much  greater  on  stone  pavements 
than  on  either  asphalt  or  wood.  In  fact  the  sur- 
face of  granite,  or  of  any  stone  sufficiently  hard 
for  use  on  streets,  polishes  under  traffic  and  be- 
comes very  slippery.  The  only  foothold  afford- 
ed to  the  horses  is  in  the  joints  between  the 
blocks.  On  the  other  hand,  under  certain  con- 
ditions, such  as  a light,  dry  snow,  or  a fine  rain 
on  a dirty  surface,  asphalt  and  wood  are  more 
slippery  than  stone.  The  surface  of  these  ma- 
terials is  not  so  slippery  even  under  these  circum- 
stances as  the  stone,  but  they  have  no  joints  to 
prevent  the  horse  from  completely  losing  his 
footing.  The  number  of  accidents  on  stone 
pavements,  under  the  circumstances  named,  is 
very  great,  but  uot  so  great  as  on  the  smoother 
pavements.  But  when  kept  dry  and  clean,  both 
asphalt  and  wood  afford  a perfectly  good  foothold 
for  horses,  if  reasonable  care  is  exercised  in  turn- 
ing cornerti.  It  is  the  practice  in  London  and 
Paris  to  sprinkle  sand  on  the  smooth  pavements, 
when  the  conditions  afe  unfavorable,  and  the 
same  practice  is  followed  daily  under  all  circum- 
stances by  the  street  car  companies  in  New  York 
on  the  stone  pavements  used  by  their  horses. 

6.  Cost. — The  prices  of  labor  and  materials 
differ  so  widely  in  various  cities  and  at  times  in 
the  same  city,  the  conditions  of  traffic  and  clean- 
liness are  so  different  on  different  streets,  and 
the  character  of  the  maintenance  is  so  different, 
that  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  form  comparative 
tables  of  cost  of  the  different  road  surfaces  that 
can  be  relied  upon  as  accurate.  It  is  evident  at 
a glance  that  the  cost  of  construction  is  only  one 
factor  in  the  problem,  and  not  the  most  impor- 
tant one.  The  main  question  to  be  determined 
is  the  cost  of  construction  and  interest  on  the 
same  added  to  cost  of  maintenance  during  a long 
term  of  years.  And  by  maintenance  is  meant 
maintaining  the  surface  in  a condition  practically 
as  good  as  when  first  laid.  Of  course  if  stone 
blocks  are  placed  upon  a street  and  become  full 
of  ruts  and  depressions  at  the  end  of  five  years 
(as  has  happened  on  Broadway  between  Seven- 
teenth and  Twenty-third  streets),  these  defects 
will  not  become  very  much  worse  in  another 
twenty  or  even  thirty  years,  even  if  no  repairs 
are  made.  The  cost  of  maintenance  under  such 
circumstances  would  be  very  different  from  the 
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figures  obtained  from  the  experience  of  Paris, 
London,  Manchester,  or  Liverpool,  where  the  sur- 
face is  always  kept  in  good  order.  In  the  fol- 
lowing statements  the  comparison  is  made  be- 
tween different  pavements  laid  in  the  beM  man- 
ner, with  concrete  foundations,  and  maintained 
at  all  times  in  a condition  substantially  as  good 
as  when  first  put  down. 

In  Law  and  Clark’s  Trentixt  on  liomlx  are 
given  a great  number  of  tables  of  first  co.-t  and 
maintenance  of  pavements  in  Engl  is#  cities,  and 
in  Debauve’s  Manual  and  the  notes  of  the  en- 
gineers accompanying  the  annual  budgets  of  I’airs 
are  given  similar  data  in  regard  to  French  cities. 
They  differ  w idoly,  according  to  \nrying  circum- 
stances, but  all  agree  in  showing  the  excessive 
cost  of  macadam  under  city  traffic,  which  ranges 
from  fifty  cents  to  over  two  dollars  per  yard  in 
every  year.  They  also  agree  in  the  general  state- 
ment that  of  pavements  proper  the  granite  is  the 
ciieapest,  asphalt  next,  and  wood  the  most  expen- 
sive. The  only  scientific  attempt  to  reduce  these 
varying  duta  to  a uniform  basis  of  cost  fur  a given 
traffic  is  that  made  bv  Mr.  Deacon  in  a paper 
read  before  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers  in 
1879,  and  since  widely  quoted.  He  had  extensive 
statistics  of  cost  and  traffic  in  several  English 
cities,  and  tie  reduced  them  to  a uniform  standard 
of  100,000  tons  of  traffic  per  year  on  each  yard 
of  width  of  the  pavement.  This  is  equivalent  to 
about  one  hundred  tons  per  day  on  eaeli  foot  of 
width,  and  would  be  produced  on  a street  forty 
feet  wide  by  about  Rood  vehicles  of  an  average 
weight,  including  load,  of  1800  pounds  each. 
This  is  substantially  the  traffic  of  Fifth  Avenue, 
in  New  York.  lie  counted  interest  at  three  per 
cent.,  sinking-fund  at  fifty  years,  and  maintenance 
at  actual  cost.  Iiis  figures  are  as  follows: 

For  100,000  tons  annual  traffic  per  yard  of 
width:  granite  blocks, 26  ets.  per  yard  per  year; 
bituminous  concrete,  45  els. ; wood,  5 2 ets. ; mac- 
adam, 71  ets. 

The  “ bituminous  concrete”  referred  to  in  his 
tables  was  a mixture  of  coal-tar  and  gravel  used 
in  Liverpool.  Data  now  available  for  asphalt 
streets  would  piaee  their  cost  about  midway  lie- 
tween  granite  blocks  and  bituminous  concrete, 
i.  e.,  about  85  ets. 

In  America,  ow  ing  to  the  absence  of  accurate 
statistics  on  the  cost  of  maintaining  granite,  it  is 
difficult  to  give  exact  figures,  but  it  is  believed, 
from  present  experience,  that  the  relative  ex- 
pense of  the  granite  block  pavement  on  Fifth 
Avenue  and  the  usphalt  pavement  on  Madison 
Avenue  in  fifty  years  will  be  as  follows,  per 
square  yard  per  annum : 

Cost  of  construction $4.60  $3.75 

Interest  at  3?,  and  sinking-fund  at  60 

years 27  .22 

Animal  maintenance .' .04  .10 

Three  renewals  of  surface  at  $2  50 


Funs  renewals  of  surface  at  $2.26 


Total  per  year 46  .60 

In  the  above  statement  the  cost  of  renewing 
granite  surface  is  taken  at  $2.00  per  yard.  The 
actual  cost,  on  the  basis  of  the  contract  price 
for  Fiftli  Avenue,  would  be  $8.75,  from  which 
should  be  deducted  the  value  of  the  old  stones, 
estimated  at  $1.25,  which  would  be  available  for 
redressing  and  use  on  the  lighter  streets. 

There  are  no  statistics  in  America  as  to  the 
expense  during  a term  of  years  of  wood  pave- 
ment on  a concrete  foundation.  In  Paris  the 
current  contracts  run  for  eighteen  years,  and  the 
entire  cost,  both  of  construction  and  mainten- 
ance, is  paid  in  annual  instalments  during  that 
period  of  eighty-nine  cents  per  yard  for  each 
year.  It  is  stipulated  that  the  surface  is  to 
be  renewed  every  six  years. 

In  brief,  then,  of  the  three  wearing  surfaces 
granite  block  is  the  cheapest,  but  at  the  same 
time  the  noisiest,  the  most  destructive  to  vehicles, 
and  the  most  expensive  for  transportation.  As- 
phalt is  the  smoothest  and  cleanest,  and  is  slightly 
more  expensive  than  granite;  wood  is  the  most 
noiseless,  is  quite  smooth,  but  is  the  most  expen- 
sive. 

There  are  various  other  pavements,  sueli  as 
brick,  wooden  blocks  on  plank,  macadam,  etc., 
which  are  useful  in  villages  and  small  towns, 
but  are  incapable  of  standing  the  traffic  of  large 
cities,  and  lienee  are  not  discussed  here. 

One  of  the  principal  features  of  road-making 
within  eitv  limits  is  the  eonsti  notion  of  street 
railways.  It  is  less  than  forty  years  since  they 
were  introduced,  and  their  greatest  development 
lias  taken  place  during  the  last  fifteen  years. 
Their  use  is  not  fully  comprehended  in  Europe, 
wiiich  still  adheres  in  the  main  to  omnibuses  and 
cabs  as  means  of  public  transport.  London  alone 
has  more  than  15,000  cabs,  and  while  these,  in 
connection  with  smooth  pavements,  are  a great 
luxury  for  the  rich,  they  afford  a very  inadequate 
service  for  the  poor.  In  America  the  street  ears 
are  universally  employed  in  cities  of  all  sizes,  and 
with  the  final  perfection  of  the  mechanical  mo- 
tors in  place  of  horses,  they  will  have  completely 
solved  the  problem  of  passenger  traffic  in  cities. 
No  idea  of  restricting  their  use  would  be  tolera- 
ted for  a moment.  Their  utility  is  so  great  that 
until  recently  the  managers  have  been  allowed  to 
adopt  the  form  of  construction  which  they  con- 
sidered cheapest  and  most  suitable  for  their  cars, 
regardless  of  the  rights  of  others  who  make  a 
common  use  of  the  streets.  Ordinarily  they  have 
built  their  roads  with  cro*s-ties,  on  which  were 
placed  longitudinal  sleepers,  and  to  these  was 
spiked  a rail  with  a broad  base  and  without  any 
vertical  web  or  girder.  The  ordinary  forms  are 
the  New  York  rail  (Fig.  20),  and  the  Philadel- 
phia rail  (Fig.  21).  The  longitudinal  sleepers 
quickly  rot,  the  spikes  puli  out,  leaving  the  rail 
loose,  and  the  rail  itself  has  a high  shoulder  or 
centre-piece,  which  twists  the  wheels  of  every 
passing  vehicle,  and  not  infrequently  breaks  the 


axle.  Within  the  last  few  years  a more  perma- 
nent construction  has  been  devised  by  the  use  of 
a girder  ruil,  whose  vertical  web  gives  the  ne- 
cessary stiffness,  and  dues  away  with  the  neces- 
sity of  the  longitudinal  sleeper.  The  rail  rests 
upon  chairs  seem  el  v fastened  to  the  cross-ties, 
and  no  spikes  are  neeessarv.  If  the  cross-ties  are 
embedded  in  concrete,  the  eoiisiruetion  is  very 
solid  and  permanent.  The  form  of  the  head  of 
the  rail  is,  however,  the  most  important  feature 
as  regards  the  obstruction  to  street  ti attic.  The 
centre-hearing  rail  is  shown  in  Fig.  20,  the  side- 
bearing  in  Figs.  21  and  22,  and  the  flat  grooved 
rail  in  Fig  28.  It  needs  only  a glance  at  these 
Sections  to  see  the  great  superiority  of  the  last 
form,  by  which  the  obstruction  to  vehicles  is 
almost  wholly  removed.  Wheels  pass  over  it  at 
any  angle  without  catching  in  the  groove.  This 
form  of  rail  has  been  in  use  in  European  cities 
for  many  years,  and  it  has  lately  been  introduced 
in  Washington  and  in  Boston.  Objection  is  made 
to  it  by  the  street-ear  companies  on  the  ground 
that  the  groove  becomes  filled  with  dirt  in  sum- 
mer and  with  ice  in  winter;  but  these  objections 
are  of  the  same  specious  character  as  those  so 
long  used  by  electrical  companies  in  opposition 
to  placing  their  wires  underground, and  do  not,  in 
fact,  constitute  any  practical  difficulty.  While 
the  centre-bearing  rail  is  undoubtedly  the  best 
for  the  interests  of  the  street-car  companies,  yet 
it  is  an  intolerable  nuisance  for  all  others  who 
use  the  streets.  And  this  nuisance  is  wholly  un- 
justifiable when  it  can  be  avoided  by  the  use  of 
another  form  of  rail. 

In  Figs.  18  and  19  can  be  seen  the  appearance 
of  two  streets,  one  constructed  according  to  the 
most  modern  ideas,  and  the  other  according  to 
the  practice  of  the  last  generation.  In  the  latter 
there  is  a rough  stone  pavement,  a high  rail,  ami 
ears  drawn  by  iiorses ; in  the  other  n smooth 
pavement,  grooved  rail,  and  cars  moved  by  elec- 
tricity, which  also  lights  the  street  by  clusters  of 
incandescent  lights. 


THE  ALBEMARLE  SOUND 
FISHERIES. 

Thk  Clujmt*  <r slivalis,  known  as  the  glut  her- 
ring of  the  Albemarle  and  Chesapeake,  and  further 
south  as  the  Rnglish  herring,  abounds  in  these 
warmer  waters.  The  illustration  represents  the 
fisheries  at  Avoca,  on  Albemarle  Sound,  North 
Carolina.  It  was  only  in  1879  that  a distinction 
was  found  to  exist  between  the  two  kinds  of  her- 
ring, the  tvxtivalis  and  verna/is,  known  as  often 
as  not  as  the  alewife,  indifferent  to  its  belonging 
to  irx/iiahx  or  venial  is.  Colonel  Mac  Don  aid,  the 
present  Drifted  States  Commissioner  of  Fisheries, 
tells  us  that  in  the  Albemarle  region  in  a single 
season  20,000, Oim  alewives  have  been  taken.  The 
hauls  at  Avoca  take  in  many  varieties  of  fish,  and 
at  times  large  numbers  of  striped  bass  are  landed. 
When  the  fish  come  in,  great  activity  exists,  and 
' many  colored  people  are  employed,  w ho  clean  and 
prepare  the  fish  for  shipment.  Few  if  any  her- 
ring are  smoked  in  the  South,  the  fish  entering 
into  immediate  consumption.  Shad  are  very 
abundant  in  this  same  region,  and  in  one  season 
7r>0,000  were  taken.  At  one  time  the  United 
States  F’isli  Commission  secured  shad  eggs  in  the 
rivers  entering  into  Albemarle  Sound,  but  shad 
are  now  found  nearer  at  hand.  It  is  questionable, 
too,  whether  the  Southern  shad  are  as  fine  fish  as 
those  found  in  more  northerly  waters,  and  iti  its 
selection  of  stock  of  fish  the  Fish  Commission 
must  l»e  governed  by  what  is  the  best  for  actual 
use.  When  fresh  fish  can  be  brought  profitably 
to  New  York  from  the  Pacific  coast,  there  is  no 
reason  why  fish  taken  so  much  nearer  the  great- 
est point  of  consumption  as  off  the  coast  of  North 
Carolina  should  not  find  a ready  market  in  the 
Northern  States. 


THE  WORK  OF  “THE  SUMMER 
CORPS.” 

Thk  recently  published  statistical  tables  by 
which  it  appears  that  the  mortality  is  no  greater 
in  the  homes  of  the  poor  of  New  York  city  titan 
among  the  well-to-do  were  extremely  surprising 
to  those  who  have  made  a study  of  the  tenement- 
houses  in  the  worst  jiortions  of  the  city.  For,  to 
one  who  will  visit  and  examine  some  of  these 
houses,  the  wonder  is  not  that  people  die  there, 
but  that  any  remain  alive.  That  they  do,  that 
children  are  born,  thrive,  and  grow  up  under  the 
conditions  that  still  obtain  in  certain  neighbor- 
hoods, seems  a contradiction  of  what  are  popularly 
supposed  to  be  the  laws  of  nature,  for  it  estab- 
lishes the  fact  that  the  human  system  is  capable 
of  seemingly  healthy  growth  tinder  the  constant 
influence  of  foul  air  and  tainted  water,  and  con- 
tact with  the  disease  germs  that  are  supposed  to 
be  generated  bv  miscellaneous  filth. 

There  is  no  possible  doubt  that  these  condi- 
tions have  been  vastly  ameliorated  in  late  years  by 
the  constant  and  intelligent  efforts  of  the  Board 
of  Health,  and  by  the  force  of  public  opinion  and 
law  as  directed  to  the  question  of  house  building. 

The  picture  which  appears  on  another  page  is 
an  accurate  representation  of  what  was  seen  on 
a recent  trip  made  in  company  with  Dr  Davies 
C’oxe,  of  the  Summer  Corps  of  the  Board  of 
Health.  It  indicates  clearly  the  character  of 
that  work  which  lias  indubitably  reduced  the 
rate  of  mortality,  and  which,  by  its  constancy 
and  thoroughness,  assists  in  making  New  York 
a healthy  city,  despite  many  drawbacks.  In  the 
course  of  the  war  on  disease  which  is  maintained 
by  the  Board  of  Health,  attention  was  early  di- 
rected to  the  high  rate  of  infant  mortality  in  the 
worst  neighborhoods,  and  especially  to  the  fact 
that  this  rate  was  highest  during  the  hottest  por- 
tions of  the  year.  In  consequence,  a visiting 
corps  of  physicians  was  organized,  whose  duty 
was  to  make  a systematic  canvass  of  what  is 
known  as  the  tenement  districts,  visiting  as  near- 
ly as  possible  every  family,  and  inquiring  for  and 
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treating  all  such  children  as  were  found  to  be  ill. 
Because  their  work  lasts  through  July  and  Au- 
gust, they  are  called  the  Summer  Corps.  About 
forty  such  physicians  are  now  canvassing  the  city 
daily,  being  paid  a small  salary  by  the  board. 

Much  lias  been  learned  and  much  accom- 
plished by  this  corps  from  year  to  year.  They 
have  enlarged  the  scope  of  the  invaluable  sta- 
tistics of  the  board.  They  have  directly  saved 
many  lives,  and  indirectly  improved  the  conditions 
of  life  for  thousands  of  children,  by  distributing 
personally  to  the  mothers  the  little  common- 
sense  circulars  of  the  hoard,  containing  simple 
and  plain  directions  ns  to  the  care  of  children. 
They  have  directed  attention  to  numerous  plague 
spots  of  dangerous  filth,  which  but  for  domicil- 
iary visits  would  have  remained  hidden.  And 
they  have  been,  as  any  one  may  be  who  may  ac- 
company them,  profoundly  stirred  by  close  con- 
templation of  the  awful  miseries  of  poverty  and 
ignorance. 

As  every  one  must  be  who  takes  up  arms 
ngainst  the  sea  of  troubles  in  which  the  very 
poor  continually  struggle,  they  are  sometimes 
discouraged.  “At  times  I hardlv  think  we  do 
much  good,”  said  Dr.  Coxe.  “ What  the  chil- 
dren w hom  I see  need  is  proper  care  and  proper 
food,  and  I go  to  them  w ith  powders.  Medicine 
won’t  save  a child  that  hasn’t  proper  food  and 
care,  and  those  I cannot  give.”  Yet  the  results 
siiow  that  he  errs  in  the  conclusion,  though  his 
premises  are  sound.  Probably  the  circulars  do 
more  good  than  the  medicines ; but,  whatever  does 
it,  the  children  do  not  die  as  they  used  to,  even  in 
severe  seasons. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  the  difference  in  the 
way  these  domiciliary  visits  are  received  now 
from  the  way  they  were  received  at  first.  Years 
ago,  when  the  Summer  Corps  was  new,  in  com- 
pany with  some  one  of  the  physicians,  I have 
often  seen  doors  slammed,  and  heard  violent 
threats  from  some  surly  and  ignorant  father, 
who  refused  to  listen  to  explanations,  nnd  or- 
dered  intruders  away  from  his  premises  with  in- 
continent wrath.  Now  such  an  experience  is  al- 
most unheard  of.  The  most  ignorant  seem  to 
have  learned  the  nature  of  tl^e  effort,  and  to  ac- 
cept the  doctors’  visits  either  with  gratitude  or 
stolid  composure. 

There  is  a difference,  too,  in  the  way  the  poor 
now  live  from  the  conditions  of  twenty  years  aco. 
None  of  the  little  party  who  were  with  a visitor 
from  the  Howard  Mission  will  ever  forget  one 
scene  they  witnessed  then  in  a Water  Street  cel- 
lar The  Board  of  Health  had  not  then  inter- 
dicted the  use  of  rooms  underground  for  dwell- 
ings, and  in  this  room  the  tide-water  rose,  twice 
in  twenty-four  hours,  till  it  put  out  the  fire  in 
the  broken  stove.  Yet  it  was  the  home  of  a 
poor  widow,  who  sat  on  a table,  sewing  on  the 
“ slop-work  ” by  which  site  earned  her  living, 
while  her  baby,  wrapped  in  a bundle,  was  hung 
on  a nail  in  the  wall  to  keep  it  out  of  the  water. 

This  scene  could  not  be  duplicated  now  in  New 
York  city ; the  regulations  are  too  strict  and  too 
well  enforced.  Yet  poverty  and  ignorance  as 
factors  in  the  great  problem  seem  invincible. 
However  wisely  and  well  planned  the  great  tene- 
ments may  be,  the  habits  of  some  of  the  people 
will  turn  them  speedily  into  pest  holes,  and  con- 
stant vigilance  is  required  and  exercised  to  keep 
them  from  becoming  uninhabitable.  Moreover, 
it  is  not  in  these  well-built  tenements  of  modern 
times  that  the  worst  conditions  are  found.  In 
one  of  tiie  older  of  the  great  five-story  barracks 
in  Chrvstie  Street  (a  double  house)  we  found  thirt  y- 
three  families  living.  The  two  entrances  were 
through  long  narrow  halls,  open  front  and  rear, 
but  standing  at  the  front  door  in  the  middle  of 
the  day  it  was  difficult  to  see  anything  at  the  rent- 
door,  and  impossible  to  distinguish  objects  mid- 
way. The  darkness  came  fronq  the  fact  that  the 
sun  never  shines  into  the  back  yard.  And  such 
a van!  as  it  is ! Perhaps  twelve  feet  by  forty  in 
dimensions,  it  is  surrounded  by  five-story  build- 
ings. Paved  with  stone  and  walled  with  brick, 
the  stone  and  brick  are  broken,  and  foul  with 
dampness  on  the  hottest  day.  Fully  one-third  of 
the  space  is  occupied  by  the  necessary  out-buiid- 
ings,  that  serve  for  the  use  of  probably  a hundred 
and  forty  persons.  Standing  in  one  corner  were 
four  large  garbage  barrels,  from  which  foul  ex- 
halations arose  on  the  stagnant  air.  In  another 
corner  stood  a cot  upraised  on  one  end.  The 
halls  are  doubtless  scrubbed  from  time  to  time, 
though  it  was  hard  to  believe  this,  and  they  can 
never  drv  As  the  narrow  stairs  were  ascended, 
the  smell  of  wood  decaying  in  the  constant  damp- 
ness mingled  with  worse  odors,  and  the  darkness 
grew  denser  until  the  upper  stories 
were  reached.  Yet  this  was  not 
the  worst  place  found.  Tw  o blocks 
below,  on  a triangular  bit  of 
ground,  a huge  five-story  building 
was  erected  in  the  dark  ages  of 
the  builder’s  art,  and  still  stands, 
a home  for  perhaps  fifty  fandlies. 

Overcrowding,  that  was  formerly 
so  common,  is  now  held  in  cheek, 
but  no  authority  exists  here  which 
can  be  so  stretched  as  to  prevent 
the  taking  of  many  lodgers  by  the 
tenant  of  the  smallest  rooms.  Not 
less  than  two  hundred  persons 
sleep  here.  Each  family  lias  two 
t wins.  The  larger,  w ith  w indows 
on  the  street,  is  parlor,  kitchen, 
dining-room,  nnd  living-room  ; the 
smaller, openingon  a balcony  which 
runs  around  the  three  sides  of  the 
yard,  is  the  sleeping-room.  The 
yard  beggars  description.  The  sun 
inis  never  struck  the  stone  pave- 
ment since  it  was  laid.  The  broad 
balconies  are  thoroughfares,  and 
dripping  from  them  in  n perpetual 
shower  is  the  moisture  that  eotnes 
from  filth  and  the  constant  effort 
against  it  of  daily  scrubbing.  The 


out-buildings  are  in  the  yard,  never  light,  and  im- 
possible of  ventilation. 

Even  this  is  not  the  worst.  We  find  in  a six- 
story  rear  tenement  two  fandlies  on  each  floor, 
with  two  rooms  for  each  family,  and  no  opening 
from  the  sleeping-rooms  to  the  outside  air  except- 
ing one  small  grated  window  al>out  two  feet 
square.  There  is  no  back  yard.  The  front  con- 
tains little  but  the  inevitable  out-buildings  and 
the  small  hydrant.  There  is  no  room  for  more. 
Yet  in  each  of  these  tiny  sleeping-rooms,  about 
seven  feet  by  ten,  from  two  to  eight  persons  pass 
the  nights. 

These  people,  after  all,  present  the  most  serious 
obstacles  to  the  work  of  reformation.  Words  can 
hardly  convey  a notion  of  their  ignorance.  This 
doubtless  seems  the  denser  because  many  neither 
speak  nor  understand  English,  but  it  is  shown  to 
be  very  great  by  their  habits.  Either  from  reck- 
lessness, indolence,  or  crass  ignorance  they  neg- 
lect the  commonest  precautions  against  pesti- 
lence, render  the  struggle  of  nature  twofold 
harder  titan  it  should  be,  and  compel  the  use  of 
drastic  means  to  prevent  their  own  destruction. 

A neat-looking  Italian  barber,  learning  that  a 
doctor  from  the  Board  of  Health  was  in  the 
neighborhood,  came  running  out  to  make  a com- 
plaint against  the  house-keeper  of  one  of  these  . 
great  tenements.  She  poured,  he  said,  some 
nasty  black  stuff  around  the  doorw  ay  next  to  his 
shop  every  night,  and  the  smell  was  obnoxious. 
He  wanted  it  stopped.  A glance  showed  that  the 
“nasty  black  stuff”  was  a powerful  disinfectant, 
and,  moreover,  that  its  use  was  very  essential  on 
the  spot  named,  but  the  doetor  attempted  no  ex- 
planation. One  look  at  the  barber  told  him  that 
it  was  useless.  David  A.  Curtis. 


A MENHADEN  CATCH. 

The  illustration  represents  a catch  of  men- 
haden rather  of  the  past  than  of  the  present,  for 
of  late  years  the  Brevoorlia  ti/raunus  has  not 
been  taken  in  such  vast  quantities  as  formerly. 
An  idea  of  their  abundance  in  prior  periods  maybe 
judged  from  the  following  figures.  In  1877  three 
sloops  from  New  London  seined  13,000/M»0  fish, 
and  in  the  same  year  in  Booth  Bay  5(»,00i»,000 
fish  were  taken.  Captured  for  their  oil,  the  yield 
differs  in  accordance  with  the  condition  of  the 
menhaden.  Fish  are  poor  in  the  spring,  when  a 
barrel  of  them  will  only  make  three  quarts  of  oil, 
but  when  they  are  fat,  as  in  the  fall,  from  five  to 
six  gallons  of  oil  are  obtainable.  Besides  the  value 
of  the  menhaden  as  a source  of  oil,  it  is  for  manure 
that  the  fish  is  considered  so  valuable.  Profess- 
or C.  Brown  Goode  made  the  calculation  that  in 
1875  the  amount  of  nitrogenous  substances  de- 
rived from  this  fish  was  equivalent  to  the  nitro- 
gen contained  in  60,000,000  pounds  of  Peruvian 
guano,  and  that  its  money  value  was  $1,920,000. 
Another  great  use  of  the  menhaden  is  for  bait.  At 
the  period  when  the  last  fishery  census  was  made 
the  number  of  persons  employed  in  the  fishery 
was  8635,  and  the  capital  invested  $2,362,000. 
Though  the  menhaden  is  so  common  a fish,  we 
do  not  know  its  place  of  breeding.  Professor 
Goode  writes:  “Thousands  of  specimens  have 
been  dissected  since  1871  without  the  discovery 
of  mature  ova.”  It  is  probable  that  they  do  not 
follow  the  coast,  but  head  in  directly  from  the 
sea.  Notwithstanding  the  heavy  inroads  which 
have  been  made  before  this  by  man  on  men- 
haden— the  bulk  of  fish  captured  weighing  from 
200, OOf)  u>  300,000  tons — the  predacious  fish  con- 
sume untold  millions  of  tons.  As  a leading  au- 
thority puts  it,  “ When  we  eat  striped  bass,  blue- 
fish,  weak-fish,  sword-fish,  we  consume  fish  which 
have  grown  and  become  fat  on  menhaden.” 

The  illustration  shows  the  unloading  of  a catch 
into  a huge  receptacle,  from  whence  the  men- 
haden will  be  carried  to  the  factory,  where  they 
will  be  boiled  so  as  to  get  the  oil  from  them. 
The  residue  is  then  dried  and  ground,  and  when 
mixed  with  the  South  Carolina  natural  phosphate 
rock  gives  all  the  best  elements  of  guano.  Re- 
strictions as  to  the  taking  of  the  menhaden  would 
not  affect  as  much  those  who  use  the  oil  for  manu- 
facturing purposes,  as  for  tanning,  the  dressing 
of  jute,  or  as  a mixer  with  paint  oils,  as  it  would 
deprive  the  farmer  of  a cheap  and  important  ele- 
ment in  the  making  of  manures. 

The  steamers  used  for  catching  the  menhaden 
are  specially  constructed  for  the  purpose.  They 
have  fairly  powerful  machinery,  and  are  thor- 
oughly equipped.  When  fish  are  abundant  the 
men  liave  but  little  rest.  Crews  are  paid  in  pro- 
portion to  the  catch. 
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NOT  IIIS  STYLE  OF  BEAUTY. 

Youxo  Cross-eye.  “That's  Miss  Inglis,  Thompson.  Thought  pretty,  you  know;  but  she's 
not  my  style  of  beauty.” 

Thompson.  “ Ah,  Cross-eye ; well,  I’m  rather  glad  of  that.  I don’t  think  I admire  your 
style  of  beauty  altogether.” 


THE  WORLD’S  FAIRS  OF  1889 
AND  1892. 

Nearly  three  months  have  passed  since  the 
Exposition  now  being  held  in  Paris  was  opened, 
and  the  indications  now  are  that  at  its  close  it 
will  have  been  visited  by  a much  larger  number 
of  persons  than  have  ever  before  attended  a 
World’s  Fair.  And  yet  this  centennial  celebra- 
tion of  the  French  Revolution  contends  with  se- 
rious drawbacks.  No  important  European  mon- 
archy has  given  it  official  countenance.  Even 
the  government  of  Great  Britain,  wherein  the 
power  of  the  throne  is  practically  but  nominal, 
refrained  from  answering  the  invitation  to  take 
part,  and  its  ambassador,  Lord  Lytton,  failed  to 
be  present  at  the  opening  ceremonies.  When 
this  course  was  assailed  in  Parliament,  the  de- 
fence from  the  ministerial  benches  was  that  Eng- 
land “ ought  not  to  express  approval  of  the  Revo- 
lution while  that  event  is  a subject  of  such  fierce 
party  controversy  in  France.”  The  superfluous 
and  illogical  excuse  advanced  by  a Tory  member, 
that  the  English  representative  was  absent  on  ac- 
count of  ill  health,  was  met  by  Mr.  Labouchere’s 
remark,  “ We  know  all  about  sick  ambassa- 
dors.” The  Spectator  of  June  1st  gave  the  real 
reason  in  saying  that.  “ to  many  it  will  seem  ns 
rational  to  celebrate  [this]  centenary  as  it  would 
have  been  to  celebrate  the  bicentenary  of  the 
Fire  of  London,  on  the  ground  that  the  city  which 
arose  from  the  ashes  was  cleaner  and  healthier 
than  the  city  that  was  burnt.”  Russia,  which 
has  powerful  diplomatic  reasons  for  not  giving 
offence  to  the  French  people,  could  not  swallow 
the  bitter  dose  which  would  be  involved  in  aid- 
ing in  the  commemoration  of  an  event  the  most 
abhorrent  to  her  in  all  history,  or  in  seeming  to 
sanction  in  any  way  a principle  diametrically  op- 
posed to  the  traditions  and  practices  of  her 
rulers.  The  Russian  ambassador,  like  Lord  Lyt- 
ton, found  it  convenient  to  be  out  of  Paris  when 
the  doors  of  the  Exposition  were  formally  thrown 
open.  The  governments  of  Austro- Hungary, 
Italy,  Belgium,  Luxembourg,  Holland,  Spain,  and 
Portugal  also  declined  the  invitation  to  partici- 
pate. In  all  these  instances,  however,  private 
enterprise  has  done  more  or  less  toward  filling 
the  gaps.  But  Germany  holds  aloof  altogether, 
creating  a most  important  void  in  a fair  assum- 
ing to  comprehensively  stand  for  what  is  best  in 
modern  civilization.  Denmark,  Sweden,  and  Tur- 
key are  likewise  wholly  unrepresented.  Outside 
of  Europe,  the  governments  of  Egypt  and  Brazil 
have  withheld  their  co-operation.  The  only 
countries  that  have  officially  accepted  the  invita- 
tion of  France  are  the  United  States,  Mexico,  the 
Central  and  South  American  republics,  fiayti, 
Switzerland,  Norway,  Greece,  Monaco,  Servia, 
Morocco,  Persia,  Siam.  Japan,  the  republic  of 
South  Africa,  and  the  British  colonies  of  Victo- 
ria and  New  Zealand,  acting  independently  of  the 
imperial  authority.  The  United  States  is  the 
only  nation  of  the  first  class  that  has  cordially 
and  unreservedly  joined  France  in  sustaining  the 
enterprise,  and  it  is  American  money  that  is  flow  - 
ing most  freely  through  the  channels  of  trade 
stimulated  by  the  occasion. 

Aside  from  the  governmental  discouragements 
on  the  part  of  foreign  powers,  it  is  to  be  remem- 


bered that  international  bad  feeling  has  a deter- 
rent effect  upon  private  enterprise  in  a matter  of 
this  kind.  There  has  long  been  a threatening 
war  cloud  hanging  over  Europe,  which  cannot  but 
have  had  a depressing  effect  upon  individuals 
forming  the  class  which  supplies  exhibitors.  The 
animosity  of  the  Italians  toward  the  French  is 
scarcely,  if  any,  less  than  that  of  the  Germans. 
No  one  could  say  with  confidence  a short  time 
ago  that  Continental  peace  would  be  maintained 
until  the  end  of  the  Fair.  Even  now  that  propo- 
sition falls  short  of  certainty.  Nor  within  France 
is  there  the  feeling  of  political  and  financial  se- 
curity which  leaves  the  public  attention  free  to 
wholly  occupy  itself  with  the  Exposition.  The 
elections  soon  to  be  held  refer  to  questions  of  a 
critical  nature.  The  national  debt  is  a grievous- 
ly heavy  one,  and  is  growing  larger  in  spite  of 
very  onerous  taxation.  The  collapses  of  the  Pan- 
ama Canal  Company  and  of  the  Copper  Syndicate 
come  inopportunely.  It  is  an  interesting  mani- 
festation of  the  French  character  that  notwith- 
standing these  adverse  influences  an  atmosphere 
of  cheerfulness  and  gavety,  such  as  is  fitting  to  a 
prolonged  festival  season,  is  now  maintained  at 
Paris. 

Whatever  the  merit  of  the  French  Exposition 
of  1889  may  be — and  it  is  acknowledged  to  be 
a success — it  will  have  been  gained  in  spite  of 
marked  disadvantages.  The  history  of  previous 
World’s  Fairs,  commencing  with  that  of  the  Crys- 
tal Pulace  in  England  in  1851,  indicates  a com- 
paratively steady  increase  in  the  popular  interest 
taken  in  them,  and  the  fact  that  the  attendance 
at  the  present  one  in  Paris  is  as  large  as  it  is,  un- 
der the  circumstances  mentioned,  confirms  this 
conclusion.  It  is  in  accordance  with  the  growing 
interchanges  of  the  gains  of  inventions  in  the  va- 
rious countries,  the  constantly  improving  means 
of  communication  and  transportation,  the  widen- 
ing habit  of  travel,  and  with  material  progress 
generally.  The  Exposition  likely  to  be  held  in 
or  near  New  York  city  in  1892  to  celebrate  the 
fourth  centenary  of  the  discovery  of  America  will 
be  peculiarly  free  from  the  detriments  experienced 
at  Paris.  The  event  to  be  commemorated  is  one 
which  pre-eminently  concerns  all  mankind.  It 
has  no  offensive  significance  for  any  one,  either 
politically  or  historically.  The  United  States  is 
at  peace  with  every  nation  on  the  face  of  the 
earth.  It  is  known  to  have  no  aggressive  designs 
in  any  quarter,  and  is  the  object  of  no  animosities. 
There  is  not  a government  which  will  decline  to 
take  part  in  honoring  upon  our  soil  the  transcend- 
ent achievement  of  Columbus.  Almost  every  na- 
tion on  the  globe  is  represented  to  a greater  or 
less  extent  in  our  population.  Though  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  predominates,  our  nationality  is  a compo- 
site one.  To  say  nothing  of  those  whose  parents 
were  born  elsewhere,  eight  millions  of  our  people 
are  of  foreign  birth.  More  than  two  millions  of 
these  are  Germans.  Almost  as  many  are  Irish. 
Then  follow  Scandinavians,  French,  and  Italians 
in  appreciable  numbers,  and  the  census  takes  note 
of  some  thirty  other  classifications.  Everything 
conspires  to  make  the  World’s  Fair  of  1892  at 
New  York  what  it  purports  to  be — a thoroughly 
representative  occasion.  There  is  no  spot  where 
delegations  from  every  country  can  meet  with 
better  grace  than  in  the  chief  city  of  the  Western 


hemisphere,  and  nothing  in  which  all  mankind 
can  more  appropriately  join  in  celebrating  than 
the  material  addition  Columbus  made  to  the  real 
estate  and  breathing-room  of  civilization. 

It  cannot  be  predicted  what  condition  the  busi- 
ness of  the  country  will  be  in  three  years  hence, 
but  a prosperity  that  can  stand  as  much  abuse 
as  ours  has  demonstrated  a capacity  to  meet  may 
safely  be  relied  on  to  bear  up  under  all  the  de- 
pressing influences  that  can  accumulate  between 
that  time  and  this.  Whatever  happens,  our  finan- 
cial buoyancy  will  then  be  greater  than  that  of 
France  is  now.  It  requires  a study  of  statistics 
to  convince  one  who  has  not  given  the  subject 
attention  of  the  exteut  of  the  economic  strides 
made  by  the  United  States  since  the  Centennial 
Fair  of  1876  was  held.  In  the  matter  of  exports 
and  imports  the  figures  for  1888  are  forty-two 
per  cent,  greater  than  those  of  twelve  years  ago. 
This  stands  for  the  progress  of  our  business  trans- 
actions with  foreign  countries,  and  our  internal 
manufacturing  and  commercial  growth  has  kept 
the  same  pace.  Assuming  that  the  indications 
to  the  effect  that  the  popularity  of  World’s  Fairs 
is  steadily  increasing  are  trustworthy,  noting  the 
advantages  the  centenary  of  1892  in  New  York 
will  have  over  that  of  Paris  of  the  present  year, 
both  with  respect  to  foreign  co-operation  and 
home  progress  and  prosperity,  and  holding  in 
view  the  augmenting  interest  taken  abroad  in 
American  trade  and  affairs  generally,  the  prospect 
for  the  success  of  our  contemplated  Exposition  is 
particularly  bright.  Amos  W.  Wright. 


FOREIGN  AND  DOMESTIC 
TRADE. 

The  figures  of  the  foreign  commerce  of  the 
United  States  have  been  issued  within  the  week 
by  the  Bureau  of  Statistics.  They  are  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  80th,  and  they  show  a to- 
tal movement  of  merchandise  to  the  value  of 
1487  millions  of  dollars,  being  745  millions  of 
imports  and  742  of  exports.  The  total  merchan- 
dise movement  exceeded  that  of  the  previous 
year  by  67  millions,  the  imports  being  21  and 
the  exports  46  millions  larger.  The  excess  of 
imports  of  merchandise  in  the  year  just  ended 
was  only  $2,725,677,  against  a similar  excess  of 
$28,002,607  in  the  fiscal  year  1888;  but  the  ex- 
cess is  habitually  the  other  way,  and  for  twelve 
years  ending  with  1887  the  average  annual  excess 
of  exports  of  merchandise  was  *134,388,312. 
The  conditions  of  trade  caused  during  the  past 
vear  a net  export  of  gold  to  the  extent  of  $49,- 
667,427. 

The  official  figures  show  that  the  merchandise 
exports  of  the  year  have  only  been  exceeded  in 
1880  and  three  years  following,  and  that  the  im- 
ports are  the  largest  ever  recorded.  But  the  to- 
tal movement  of  exports  and  imports,  1487  mill- 
ions, was  almost  equalled  in  1882,  and  was  ex- 
ceeded both  in  1881  and  in  1883,  the  totals  for 
those  years  being  1545  and  1547  millions  respec- 
tively. Since  1883  the  total  has  been  as  low  as 
1315  millions,  namely,  in  1886,  from  which  point 
it  has  again  risen  to  1487  millions.  The  move- 
ment, therefore,  is  at  present  on  the  increase,  but 
it  is  matter  for  serious  concern  that  it  is  now 
60  million  dollars  smaller  than  it  was  six  years 
ago,  and  58  millions  under  the  figures  of  1881. 
The  falling  off  is  about  four  percent.,  and  might 
mean  little  in  the  case  of  an  old  and  densely  pop- 
ulated country,  where  a practically  stationary  con- 
dition of  foreign  commerce  might  be  accepted  as 
a natural  incident. 

But  that  the  foreign  commerce  of  the  United 
States  has  no  expansion  to  show  for  the  past  dec- 
ade is  a glaring  contradiction  to  the  vigorous 
increase  of  their  population,  with  its  more  than 
proportionate  gains  in  production  and  domestic 
trade.  The  figures  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics 
are  the  figures  of  the  Custom-house,  gathered 
with  great  care  by  a numerous  body  of  clerks 
familiar  with  the  details  which  come  before  them, 
and  they  have  to  be  accepted  as  approximately 
correct.  And  they  furnish  strong  evidence  of 
arrested  development.  Population  has  increased 
largely  in  the  past  ten  years;  the  area  of  land 
newly  broken  to  agriculture  is  immense;  the 
growth  of  the  railroad  system  is  prodigious;  the 
accumulation  of  wealth  and  the  enlargement  of 
trade  and  of  banking  facilities  strike  the  most 
careless  observer;  but  the  foreign  commerce  of 
the  country  has  fallen  off  in  actual  value,  and 
declined  in  a striking  manner  when  presented  in 
the  ratio  of  values  and  population. 

It  is  a singular  anomaly.  Personal  intercourse 
with  foreign  countries  has  increased  considera- 
bly ; the  desire  for  foreign  markets  and  the  need 
of  them  seem  greater  than  ever;  the  desire  for 
foreign  products  is  certainly  no  less;  the  pro- 
ductive habits  and  the  trading  instincts  of  the 
American  people  grow  more  rather  than  less  en- 
ergetic ; the  capacity  to  imagine  great  enterprises 
and  to  work  them  out  has  developed  rapidly  of 
late  years — and  with  all  this  the  foreign  trade 
of  the  country  diminishes.  If  this  state  of  things 
is  not  agreeable,  it  has  at  any  rate  not  yet  seri- 
ously disturbed  the  good-nature  of  the  people  at 
large.  Perhaps  they  have  not  found  it  out. 

The  money  market  has  been  very  easy  during 
the  past  week,  with  demand  loans  2|  to  3 per 
cent.  A couple  of  failures  in  Boston,  one  of  them 
quite  large,  have  made  very  little  sensation,  and 
have  not  affected  rates  for  commercial  paper  here. 
The  stock-market  is  dull  and  rather  firmer,  with 
London  a moderate  buyer  from  day  to  day.  No 
gold  was  exported  last  Saturday,  and  sterling  ex- 
change is  so  plainly  below  the  point  for  shipment 
to  London  that  Wall  Street  expects  none  will  be 
exported  this  week.  Exchange  on  Paris,  how- 
ever, remains  high,  and  it  is  possible  that  more 
gold  may  yet  be  sent  to  that  market.  The  rail- 
road situation  has  remained  unchanged  in  the 
West,  and  the  chief  dispute  among  the  transcon- 
tinental roads,  that  between  the  Southern  Pacific 
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and  the  Canadian  Pacific,  has  been  compromise,! 
on  terms  more  favorable  to  the  American  liZ* 
Railroad  earnings  continue  to  be  generally  fay- 
able,  and  the  gross  and  net  earnings  of  the  Cliicac*^ 
Burlington,  and  Quincy  were  very  handsome  The 
movement  of  grain  is  rapidly  increasing,  and  com 
fidence  in  full  employment  for  rolling  stock  U 
stronger  than  at  any  time  this  summer  The  n. 
stored  rates  on  grain  eastward  from  Chicago  went 
into  effect  to-day,  and  it  is  reported  that  the  St 
Paul  and  Chicago  roads  are  raising  the  so-called 
commodity  rates,  which  were  recently  reduced 
Every  preparation  that  the  railroads 'can  make 
for  a heavy  fall  business,  they  are  making  and 
the  State  Commissions  seem  to  find  little  to  ob- 
ject to  in  their  tariffs.  The  iron  trade  has  pass- 
ed  its  season  of  dulness,  and  activity  has  alrLui? 
returned ; the  coal  trade  shows  no  change  of  im’. 
portance.  The  spring  wheat  crop  has  been  much 
improved  at  its  latest  stage,  confirming  the  favor- 
nblc  estimate  of  the  total  wheat  harvest;  and  no- 
tiling  has  occurred  to  injure  the  prospects  of  Ind- 
inn-corn.  As  things  stand  now,  the  calculations 
of  a notable  harvest  and  active  trade  are  consul- 
ered  to  hold  good.  H.  J.  Macdonald. 

New  York,  Thursday  evening,  August  1, 18S9. 


SHAKEN,  BROILED,  AND  DRENCHED. 

These  are  three  participles  of  English  grammar. 
They  are  also  the  three  successive  condition!  under- 
gone every  day,  every  other  day,  or  every  third  day, 
by  the  unhappy  wretch  heedless  enough  to  allow  fever 
and  ague  to  fasten  its  clutch  upon  him.  No  need  of 
it— none,  llostetter's  Stomach  Bitters  will  and  doe* 
preserve  those  who  use  it  from  every  type  of  malarial 
disease,  whether  intermittent  or  bilious  remittent 
For  nearly  thirty-five  years  it  has  been  a professionally 
recognized  specific  for  and  preventive  of  these  tena- 
cious maladies,  not  only  on  onr  own  soil,  but  in  trop. 
ical  and  equatorial  lands  where  the  scourge  is  preva- 
lent  at  all  seasons  and  in  its  worst  forma  Biliousness, 
dyspepsia,  rheumatism,  kidney  complaint,  nervous- 
ness,  and  debility  are  nlso  ailments  to  the  complete 
removal  of  which  the  Bitters  long  since  demonstrated 
its  adequacy.— [.4de.] 


A PANORAMIC  VIEW  OF  THE 
FLOODED  VALLEY. 

The  once  picturesque  and  prosperous  Valley  of 
the  Conemaugh  is  now  a scene  of  desolation  incon- 
ceivable in  its  terrible  proportions.  No  one  can 
realize  the  extent  of  the  flood’s  damage  without 
seeing  the  country  as  it  now  appears.  A pano- 
ramic view  of  the  devastated  valley  may  be  seen 
from  the  windows  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad 
trains,  leaving  New  York  9:00  A.M.,  (New  York 
and  Chicago  Limited), 6:30  and  8:00  P.M.— [Adt.] 


A Missouri  physician  says:  “I  think  Nicholson’! 
Liquid  Bread  a fine  restorative  to  worn  and  broken 
systems,  especially  where  there  is  feeble  digestion." 
It  is  also  a delightfully  pleasant  and  healthful  bev- 
erage.— [Ada.] 


IMPERIAL  GRANUM 

Is  the  safest,  most  reliable,  and  wholesome  Food 
for  lufauts  and  Children.  The  most  nourishing, 
strengthening,  and  delicious  Foon  for  Nnrsing- 
Mothers, Invalids, Convalescents,  and  the  Aged.-[idr  ] 


When  baby  was  sick,  we  gave  her  Castoria, 
When  she  was  a Child,  she  cried  for  Castorin, 
When  she  became  Miss,  she  clnng  to  Castoria 
When  she  had  Children,  she  gave  them  Casloria.- 

_ 14*.] 


ADVICE  TO  MOTHERS. 

Mrs.  Winslow’s  Soothing  Syrdp  should  always  he 
used  for  children  teething.  It  soothes  the  child,  soft- 
ens tile  gums,  allays  all  pain,  cures  wind  colic,  and  i« 
the  best  remedy  for  diarrhoea.  25c.  a bottle.— [Adr.] 


“BROWN’S  HOUSEHOLD  PANACEA," 
The  Great  Pain  Reliever, 

For  Internal  and  External  Pains.  Rheumatism,  Pain  in 
Stomnch,Bowels,orSide,Coiic,Diarrhoea,Colds,Spniinss 
Burns, Scalds, Cramps, and  Bruises, 25c. a bottle. -(.1*1 


CORNELL’S  BENZOIN  COSMETIC  SOAP 
Keeps  t lie  skin  soft,  white,  and  healthful.  25  cent!. 
All  Druggists,  or  P.  O.  Box  2148,  New  York.— [ .4 dr.] 


Lam  kb  lake  A ngostcra  Bitters  generally  when  they 
feel  low-spirited.  It  brightens  them  up.— [Adr.] 


USE  BROWN’S  CAM  PHORATED  SAPONACE0l> 
DENTIFRICE  for  the  TEETH.  DELICIOUS.  Sic 
-Mdr.J  ! 


“I  was  troubled  with  Catarrh  for  over  two  year?.  I 
tried  various  remedies,  and  was  treated  by  a number 
of  physicians,  but  received  no  beueflt  until  1 began  to 
take  Ayer’s  Sarsaparilla.  A few  bottles  of  this  medi- 
cine cured  me Jesse  M.  Boggs,  Holman’s  Mills,  N-  C 

— [Adr.] 
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NEW  EDITIONS 


CAPTAIN  KING’S  STORIES. 

“ Caitain  Kino’s  voveh  hold  high  ami  stoH/ary  rank  in  American 
fiction." — New  York  Triliune. 


BETWEEN  THE  LINES.  A Story  of  the  War.  By  Captain 
Uhari.ks  King,  I'.S.A.  Illustrated  l>v  tiit.RKRT  Gai  i..  Post  Svn, 
Cloth  Extra.  $1  -'»• 

‘•A  more  spirited  war  novel  it  would  be  tiifflciilt  to  name.  Tbrilliti" 
adveiiturea,  embodying  the  prominent  incident!*  of  military  life,  are  con- 
stantly and  effectively  introduced.’'—  Sett  York  Svn. 

“ The  war  eketcie  e with  which  it  aboil  in  la  are  vivid  and  faithful.  It 
easily  ranks  with  the  best  tales  id  the  rebellion.’’— Commercial  Gazette, 
Cincinnati. 

A WAR-TIME  WOOING.  A Story.  By  Captain  Ciiari.ks 
Kino,  U.S.A.  Illustrated  hv  R.  F.  /ooralm.  Post  Svo,  Cloth 
Extra,  $1  i Mi, 

“A  rapilal  militnry  story Captain  King's  stories  are  full  of  spirit, 

and  have  the  true  l ing  about  them.'' — .V«w?  Yuik  Timm. 

“Captain  King  writes  with  spirit  and  grace  and  power  of  human  emo- 
tion. A most  intense  and  thrilling  story.”—  Horton  Traveller. 


Published  by  HARPER  & BROTHERS,  New  York. 

The  abore  i rorks  are  for  sale  hi  all  bookseller s,  or  trill  be  sent  by  II  ar- 
pci:  & Bkotiikhh,  poet  aye  prepaid,  to  any  part  of  the  United  States  or  Can- 
ada, on  receipt  of  the  price.  Harpku  s C’atai.oudk  sent  on  receipt  of  Ten 
Cents  in  stamps. 
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Do  the  United  States  claim  dominion  over  the  Beh- 
ring Sea  east  of  the  line  mentioned  ? If  they  do,  they 
derive  their  title  solely  from  Russia.  But  they  have 
long  ago  demonstrated  that  Russia  could  have  no 
such  title.  The  United  States,  however,  have  not 
claimed,  but,  on  the  contrary,  by  the  action  of  Con- 
gress, have  declined  to  claim,  a jurisdiction  which 
the  common  consent  of  nations,  the  United  States  in- 
cluded, has  denied.  Moreover,  the  object  for  which 
the  carefully  qualified  jurisdiction  is  asserted  is  com- 
mon both  to  Great  Britain  and  to  the  United  States. 
It  is  the  protection  of  the  seal  fishery,  which  would 
be  soon  exterminated  if  the  ravages  which  the  seiz- 
ures are  intended  to  prevent  should  continue.  The 
situation,  therefore,  is  obviously  one  for  the  calmest 
deliberation.  The  Canadians  certainly  cannot  he  til 
lowed  to  destroy  the  seal  fisheries.  But  they  are  not 
to  be  restrained  by  a claim  of  authority  which  can- 
not lie  maintained.  It  must  be  remembered  con- 
stantly, however,  that  this  claim  is  not  made.  We 
have  not  yet  defined  our  dominion  in  the  Alaska 
waters,  and  we  are  not  likely  to  make  a claim 
there  which  would  imperil  our  interests  and  rights 
elsewhere.  This  is  evidently  the  general  American 
view,  as  expressed  by  the  press  on  all  sides,  and  a 
prompt  and  reasonable  adjustment  of  the  question  by 
negotiation  would  he  most  honorable  to  the  adminis- 
tration. 


THE  MONUMENT  AT  PLYMOUTH 


to  the  Puritans.  The  speeches  of  ex-Governor  Long 
president  of  the  Pilgrim  Society,  and  of  Senator  Hoar 
and  Representative  Lodge,  were  all  characteristic  and 
worthy  of  the  place  and  the  day.  It  was  indeed  an 
occasion  so  nationally  significant  that  it  is  greatlv  to 
he  regretted  that  no  member  of  the  administration 
was  present. 


TI1E  REPUBLICAN  PARTY  AND  REFORM. 
In  his  speech  at  the  late  Plymouth  celebration,  Mr. 
Henry  Cabot  Lodge,  who  is  a strong  Republican 
partisan,  said : 

“Of  nil  the  evils  which  besot  public  life  anil  which  destrov  the 
usefulness  <»f  parties  and  of  public  men,  the  greatest  beyond  ail 
doubt  is  the  evii  of  patronage.  It  is  utterly  un-American,  it  is 
wrong  in  theory,  it  is  vicious  in  practice,  and  it  should  be  done 
away  with  entirely  as  unworthy  of  American  intelligence,  and  lit 
only  for  the  monarchies  from  which  it  is  inherited." 

These  are  the  words,  and  undoubtedly  the  convic 
tion.  of  one  of  the  younger  Republican  leaders.  Mr. 
Roosevelt,  another  active  young  Republican,  cord- 
ially agrees  with  Mr.  Lodge ; and  the  chief  of  the 
older  Republican  leaders.  Senator  Edmunds,  is  of  the 
same  opinion.  Secretary  WlNDOM  says  that  lie 
thinks  the  enforcement  of  the  law  has  improved  the 
public  service,  and  he  likes  to  be  relieved  of  the 
trouble  of  selecting  his  clerks.  Secretary  Proctor 
agrees  with  Secretary  WlNDOM.  Secretary  Noble 
says  that  he  will  obey  the  law  as  far  as  it  goes,  but 
will  not  submit  to  any  pretensions  of  the  Commis- 
sion. Secretary  Rusk  and  Attorney -General  Miller 
decline  to  express  their  opinion.  The  Republican 
platform  and  the  declarations  of  the  Republican 
President  before  the  election  accord  completely  with 
the  views  of  Mr.  Lodge  and  the  conduct  of  Mr. 
Roosevelt.  But  the  views  neither  of  Mr.  Lodge 
nor  of  Mr.  Edmunds,  nor  the  President's  pledges,  nor 
the  party  platform,  nor  Mr.  Roosevelt’s  honorable 
course,  are  in  accord  with  the  course  of  the  adminis- 
tration. nor  with  the  general  sentiment  of  the  party 
as  expressed  in  the  remarks  of  the  larger  cumber 
of  its  active  politicians  and  newspapers  who  have 
spoken  upon  the  subject. 

Senators  Blair,  Ingalls,  Farwell,  and  Plumb; 
ReprestMitativ.es  Browne  of  Indiana,  Perkins  of 
Kansas.  Cannon  of  Illinois,  Taylor  of  Ohio, 
Hauk  of  Tennessee;  the  Albany  Journal,  the  chief 
Republican  organ  for  the  interior  of  the  State  of 
New  York;  the  Oswego  Times;  the  St..  Louis  Globe 
Democrat : the  Philadelphia  North  American;  the 
Washington  Post;  the  Evansville  Journal , in  Indi- 
ana; the  Manchester  Mirror,  in  New  Hampshire— are 
examples  of  the  Republican  leaders  and  newspapers 
that  unite  in  declaring  that  the  National  Republican 
Convention  solemnly  pledged  the  .party  to  a “hum- 
bug,'’ thereby  agreeing  that  the  party  itself  upon 
this  question  is  the  most,  arrant  of  humbugs.  Mr. 
Clarkson,  the  Assistant  Postmaster- General,  has 
changed  nearly  a quarter  of  the  fourth-class  post- 
masters within  the  first  five  months  of  the  adminis- 
tration, and  holds  such  action  to  be  his  duty.  During 
the  same  time  the  President  has  changed  a fifth  of 
the  Presidential  postmasters.  The  St.  Louis  Glol>e- 
Democrat  thinks  that  fourteen  months  will  suffice 
for  a clean  sweep  of  the  fourth-class  post -offices. 
Meanwhile  conferences  of  Republican  leaders  are 
held  to  decide  who  shall  lie  “ recognized " by  pat- 
ronage. and  Senatorial  place-brokers  are  constantly 
passing  to  and  from  Washington,  the  busy  agents  of 
a practice  which  Mr.  Lodge  describes  as  un-Amer- 
ican. wrong  in  theory,  vicious  in  practice,  unworthy 
of  American  intelligence,  and  fit.  only  for  the  mon- 
archies from  which  it  sprung— a truth  which  the  Re- 
publican platform  emphasizes  by  speaking  of  “the 
dangers  to  free  institutions  which  lurk  in  the  power 
of  official  patronage."  The  situation  shows  what 
can  hardly  he  denied,  Republican  abandonment  of 
the  party  platform  and  the  pledges  of  the  candidate, 
and  at  the  same  time  the  strongest  expressions  of 
fidelity  to  them  by  a few  eminent  Republican  leaders 
and  editors,  who.  however,  are  powerless  to  affect  the 
course  of  the  administration  or  to  stay  the  wrong 
which  they  deplore. 

Naturally  it  is  said  that  a proposition  will  be  made 
to  repeal  the  law.  Such  a proposition  may  be  made, 
as  often  before,  hut  the  law  will  not  be  rejiealed.  It 
is  much  more  likely  to  he  paralyzed  by  evasions  and 
the  refusal  of  adequate  appropriations.  The  work  of 
the  Civil  Service  Commission,  which  the  late  admin- 
istration greatly  embarrassed  by  retaining  Mr.  Kd- 
okrton.  is  largely  in  arrears,  and  without  proper 
means  its  scope  cannot  he  extended.  The  Cleve- 
land administration  increased  the  classified  service, 
or  range  of  places  to  which  the  reform  rules  apply, 
from  about  lb. 000  to  2b. 000— an  increase  which  of 
course  implies  much  larger  clerical  labor.  The  re- 
form can  lie  delayed  by  refusing  aid,  and  it  can  l>e 
discredited  and  foiled  by  appointing  to  the  head  of 
classified  offices  politicians  like  Postmaster  Aquila 
Ji  >nks,  at  Indianapolis,  under  the  last  administration, 
or  Postmaster  Wallace  under  this.  This  is  the  way 
in  which  an  administration  can  do  much  to  nullify 
a law  which  it  does  not  wish  honorably  and  in  good 
faith  to  (mi force.  To  propose  the  repeal  of  the  re- 
form law  would  evoke  an  expression  of  indignaut 
disapproval  which  no  Republican  administration 
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THE  QUESTION  OF  THE  BEHRING  SEA. 

THE  seizure  of  the  British  sealing  schooner  Black 
Diamond  in  the  Behring  Sea  by  the  United 
Statas  revenue -cutter  Rush,  in  pursuance  of  the 
President's  proclamation  of  March  22,  1889,  has  been 
the  main  topic  of  recent  discussion  in  the  press. 
This  -was  a seizure  far  without  the  three-mile  limit 
of  jurisdiction  which  every  maritime  power  con- 
trols. It  was  a seizure  upon  the  high  seas,  and  the 
substantial  question,  in  view  of  a probable  demand 
for  explanation,  is  whether  the  United  States  have 
formally  claimed  jurisdiction  over  the  Behring  Sea 
as  a closed  sea,  or  mare  clausum.  What  such  a sea 
is,  is  perfectly  well  known.  A land-locked  sea  is 
defined  by  Vattel  as  one  which  “must  lie  entirely 
surrounded  by  the  territory  of  the  nation  claiming 
jurisdiction,  and  must  have  no  other  communica- 
tion with  the  ocean  than  by  a channel  of  which 
that  nation  may  take  possession.”  This  is  the  ac- 
cepted description  of  a mare  clausum  over  which 
a nation  has  authority.  It  is  affirmed  by  what  is 
called  international  law,  which  is  only  the  acqui- 
escence of  great  states  for  their  common  conven- 
ience. Does  the  Behring  Sea  conform  to  this  def- 
inition, or  is  it  admitted  by  the  common  consent  of 
states  to  be  such  a sea  i The  answer  to  both  ques- 
tions is  an  unconditional  negative. 

The  Behring  Sea  on  one  side  is  enclosed  by  the 
Russian  main-land  and  Russian  islands,  and  the  pas- 
sage between  the  nearest  Russian  and  American 
points  is  one  hundred  and  eighty-three  miles  broad. 
This  fact  answers  the  first  question. 

The  second  is  as  readily  answered.  When  Russia 
held  all  the  surrounding  land  she  made  a claim  of 
authority  over  the  Behring  Sea,  which  the  United 
States  denied  and  refused  to  acknowledge.  Our  dem- 
onstration of  the  case  was  complete,  and  Russia  did 
not  insist  upon  the  claim.  Moreover,  we  have  al- 
ways asserted  the  right  to  fish  in  the  Gulf  of  St. 
Lawrence,  although  it  is  entirely  surrounded  by 
British  territory,  and  the  channel  between  New- 
foundland and  Cape  Breton  is  only  fifty  miles 
broad.  As  the  United  States  have  denied  that  the 
Behring  Sea  is  enclosed,  no  other  great  power  except 
Russia  has  asserted  it.  In  1870,  however,  the  treaty 
with  Russia  by  which  we  acquired  Alaska  defined 
our  water  boundary  by  a line  “starting  from  the 
Arctic  Ocean  and  running  through  Behring  Strait 
to  the  north  of  St.  Lawrence  Island,”  then  south- 
westerly midway  between  Alton  and  Copper  islands. 
In  1881  the  Treasury  Department  instructed  our 
naval  officers  that  all  the  waters  within  that  boun- 
dary are  considered  to  Ik*  the  waters  of  Alaska  Terri- 
tory. Mr.  Cleveland's  administration  in  I8S.r»  adopt- 
ed this  view,  and  many  arrests  of  British  sealers 
were  made.  A strong  protest  followed  from  the 
British  government,  and  the  vessels  wore  released. 
In  consequence  of  the  release,  a great  number  of 
British  sealers  appeared  in  the  sea.  Congress  then 
took  up  the  subject,  and  prohibited  the  catching  of 
st  ills  within  the  dominion  of  the  United  States  in 
Behring  Sea.  except  by  the  Alaska  'Commercial  Com- 
pany. But  Congress  distinctly  refused  to  claim  that 
the  wafers  of  Alaska  Territory  comprised  the  whole 
Behring  Sea  eastward  of  the  line  mentioned  in  the 
treaty.  The  law  assumed  jurisdiction,  hut  did  not 
define  its  limits. 

The  seizures  of  tiro  sealers  now  raise  the  question, 
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The  celebrations  at  Plymouth  of  the  landing  of 
the  Pilgrims  have  been  the  occasion  of  some  famous 
orations,  of  which  the  chief  is  that  of  Webster,  on 
the  two-hundredth  anniversary  in  1820.  This  was 
followed  by  the  address  of  Edward  Everett  in  1824, 
and  about  thirty  years  later  Mr.  Seward  delivered  a 
striking  discourse,  and  at  the  public  dinner  which  fol- 
lowed, Wendell  Phillips,  who  sjioke  at  no  other 
dinner  that  we  recall,  made  a brief  and  characteristic 
speech.  There  have  been  other  very  distinguished 
celebrations  of  the  landing  at  Plymouth,  and  the 
latest,  which  has  just  occurred,  the  dedication  of  the 
long-projected  monument,  was  remarkable,  apart  from 
any  other  consideration,  for  the  fact  that  the  orator 
was  a Kentuckian,  bred  in  traditions  wholly  alien 
from  those  of  the  Puritans,  and  the  jioet  an  Irish- 
man and  a Roman  Catholic.  Whatever  the  reasons 
of  the  selection  may  have  been,  it  was  happy  and 
significantas  illustrating  the  comprehensive  nation  of 
many  origins  which  has  followed  the  Pilgrim  land- 
ing, and  whose  development  thus  far  has  lieen  dom- 
inated by  the  essential  principles  of  the  Pilgrims. 
Mr.  Breukenridge's  oration  was  an  exposition  of 
the  general  character  of  the  Puritan,  and  his  polit- 
ical convictions  and  institutions  as  the  source  and 
strength  of  liberty  under  law. 

The  orator  had  been  reared  in  a society  essentially 
different  from  that  of  New  England.  He  had  lieen 
taught  doubtless  to  look  upon  Yankee-land  with  dis- 
trust if  not  aversion.  He  had  been,  we  believe,  a 
slave-holder,  and  had  appeared  in  arms  to  overthrow 
the  Union  of  which  his  great  predecessor  as  the  orator 
at  Plymouth  had  been  by  distinction  “ the  defender.” 
By  conviction  and  association  his  training  and  expe- 
rience had  been  so  different  that  he  might  well  have 
felt  himself  to  be  a stranger  in  a strange  land,  unless 
lie  chanced  to  remember  that  the  charming  city  in 
his  own  State,  which  was  among  its  earliest  settle- 
ments, was  called  Lexington  in  patriotic  commemo- 
ration of  the  rally  of  New  England  minute-men  for 
independence  upon  Lexington  Green,  in  Massachu- 
setts. His  oration  was  dignified,  self-respectful,  and 
just.  There  was  no  tone  of  flattery  or  defiance.  I n 
a calm  and  comprehensive  survey  of  history  the  ora- 
tor acknowledged  that  until  1801  New  England  domi- 
nated the  country.  Then  other  views  and  another 
spirit  prevailed.  But  again,  from  1857  “until  a pe- 
riod about  which  there  might  be  much  dispute,” 
New  England  was  leader.  Her  view's  are  now  rec- 
ognized as  the  fundamental  principles  of  all  freedom  ; 
and  in  the  culminating  passage  of  his  discourse,  the 
orator  said  truly,  and  with  admirable  qualification, 
“All  will  gratefully  admit  that,  humanly  speaking. 
lilKM’ty  was  impossible  without  New  England,  even 
if  it  were  impossible  for  New  England  alone.” 

It  is  one  of  the  felicities  of  our  national  fortune, 
which  Mr.  Bryce  mentions  as  a source  of  our  gen- 
eral optimism,  that  upon  such  an  occasion  and  upon 
that  spot  an  American  of  the  training  and  career  of 
Mr.  Breckenridgk  should  have  spoken  such  words. 
It  is  another  striking  illustration  of  the  actual  Union, 
of  which  the  vein’s  lK*fore  the  war  gave  us  only  the 
spectral  image.  The  vital  bond  of  union  is  a com- 
munity of  faith  and  spirit  and  purpose.  It.  is  seeing 
eye  to  eye.  It  is  a common  conviction  of  the  nature 
and  scope  and  necessary  consequence  of  fundamental 
principles.  Fifty  years  ago,  when  Miss  Martinkau 
was  in  Washington,  she  discovered,  in  conversation 
with  the  chief  statesmen  of  the  day.  that  there  was 
no  real  union,  and  that  Webster's  deprecation  of 
its  possible  dissolution  as  he  ended  the  reply  to 
Hayne  was  due  to  his  forecast  of  the  tragedy.  The 
true  Union  is  rapidly  forming.  Mr.  O'Reilly's  poem 
was  exceedingly  significant  and  interesting  as  the, 
cordial  and  appreciative  tribute  of  a Roman  Catholic 
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would  wish  to  face,  and  alienate  an  intelligent  sym- 
pathy and  support  which  the  Republican  party  could 
not  afford.  The  reform  is  discredited  by  the  course 
of  the  administration,  and  the  spirit  and  purpose  of 
the  law  are  contemptuously  disregarded,  but  the  law 
will  not  be  repealed. 


UNDER  WHICH  KING? 

Tiie  Buffalo  Courier , one  of  the  leading  Demo- 
cratic journals  iu  New  York,  gives  a rather  disconso- 
late view  of  its  party  situation.  It  says: 

“ For  the  Rminblicans  who  export  that  in  the  0010111"  Demo- 
cratic Stale  Convention  an  element  of  the  partv  will  oppose  Gov- 
ernor Iliix,  disappointment  is  in  store.  There  are  no  Democratic 
dissensions  relating  to  Si  ate  affairs,  and  the  Convention  will  un- 
doubtedly lie  an  entirely  harmonious  IkkIv  of  party  representa- 
tives. The  term  for  which  administrative  State  officers  are  to  be 
elected  in  November  will  be  coextensive  with  the  remaining  part 
of  the  Governor's  present  term.  Governor  Hil.l.’s  associates  in 
the  State  administration  ought  (o  lie  in  accord  with  him,  and  the 
Democratic  party  will  nominate  only  candidates  for  State  offices 
whose  cooperation  with  the  Governor  will  admit  of  no  doubt. 
Moreover,  the  Governor’s  leadership  in  the  coming  canvass  will  be 
undisputed.” 

This  is  undoubtedly  good  news  for  the  Republicans, 
for  it  is  the  Democratic  acceptance  of  Governor  Hill 
as  the  representative  Democratic  leader.  No  Repub- 
lican can  ask  anything  better  than  a straight  contest 
upon  Governor  Hill  as  the  issue.  That  was  not  the 
situation  when  be  was  elected  last  year.  It  was  the 
Republican  vote  given  to  him  in  exchange  for  Demo- 
cratic votes  for  Harrison  which  explained  the  defeat 
in  New  York  of  the  Democratic  candidate  for  the 
Presidency  with  the  election  of  the  Democratic  Gov- 
ernor. This  year  the  issue  of  Governor  Hill  and  his 
political  views,  purposes,  and  methods  will  not  be 
complicated  with  any  enmities  of  national  candidates 
or  doubts  of  national  policies.  To  use  words  which 
are  not  suggested  by  his  public  career,  the  issue  of 
Governor  Hill  pure  and  simple  would  be  gladly 
hailed  by  every  friend  of  good  government.  It  is 
not  easy  to  imagine  any  opposing  candidate  who 
would  not  be  preferable. 

Governor  Hill  represents  hostility  to  ballot  reform 
and  high  license,  which  are  the  real  State  issues,  and 
the  political  honesty  and  methods  of  Tammany  Hall. 
The  latter  are  undoubtedly  set  off  by'  those  of  the  Re- 
publican machine.  But  the  former  are  questions 
of  State  policy  upon  which  the  appeal  may  well  be 
made  to  the  voters.  There  is,  of  course,  the  usual 
complication  of  Stale  and  national  considerations. 
Many  Democratic  friends  of  reform  would  fear  that 
Democratic  defeat  in  New  York  would  be  interpreted 
as  a verdict  against  tariff  revision,  and  that  view 
they  would  regard  as  a greater  evil  even  than  suc- 
cess in  the  State  under  the  Governor's  leadership. 
On  the  other  hand,  there  is  an  important  body  of 
Democrats  who  regard  Governor  Hill  as  the  cause 
of  Mr.  Cleveland's  defeat,  and  the  consequent  dis- 
credit of  the  national  policy  of  the  party,  and  who 
would  see  in  liis  success  as  the  acknowledged  leader 
of  this  year’s  campaign  in  New  York  a perilous  omen 
for  the  election  of  1892.  The  Governor  is  the  Demo- 
cratic Old  Man  of  the  Sea,  and  the  Buffalo  Courier 
perhaps  thinks  that  the  only  practicable  way  at  pre- 
sent is  to  let  him  ride  lest  he  should  throttle  the  party. 
The  result  last  year  has  shown  both  his  apparent 
power  and  his  disposition  to  use  it  for  Governor  Hill 
rather  than  the  party.  The  attempt  to  get  rid  of  him 
might  be  fatal.  Therefore,  hurra  for  Hill! 

It  is  probably  plain  enough  to  every  sensible  Demo- 
crat in  the  State  that  it  is  the  apparently  instinctive 
preference  of  the  party  for  representatives  like  Gov- 
ernor Hill  rather  than  Mr.  Cleveland  which  ex- 
plains its  fate.  Had  the  party  cordially  supported 
President  Cleveland  in  conforming  his  administra- 
tion to  liis  known  convictions  of  the  necessity  of 
reform,  it  would  not  now  in  New  York  be  looking 
to  Governor  Hill  as  its  leader.  It  is  because  men 
like  Governor  Hill  are  so  often  its  chosen  representa- 
tives that  the  old  distrust  still  clings  to  it  so  closely. 
The  Nicola Y and  Hay  Life  of  Lincoln,  in  its  vivid 
annals  of  the  war,  recalls  the  spirit  and  conduct  in 
that  party  which  strengthened  and  deepened  that  dis- 
trust. Its  long  exclusion  from  power  was  ended  by 
the  nomination  of  a candidate  who  was  wholly  free 
from  its  old  noxious  traditions.  But  his  re-election  was 
defeated  by  the  ascendency  of  those  old  traditions  in 
liis  own  State.  The  Buffalo  Courier  now  serves  no- 
tice that  the  party  is  to  be  united  under  a leadership 
which  is  reactionary,  and  hostile  to  the  whole  impulse 
of  reform  in  State  administration.  It  is  a defiance 
which,  should  it  be  justified  by  the  event,  the  intelli- 
gent reform  sentiment  of  the  State  ought  to  accept. 
Every  friend  of  ballot  reform,  of  high  license,  of 
good  government,  ought  to  strive  to  defeat  the  elec- 
tion of  candidates  nominated  to  aid  Governor  Hill 
in  liis  resistance  to  wise  reforms. 


SOMEBODY  MUST  BEGIN. 

M».  Patrick  A.  Collin",  a Democratic  leader  in  Massa- 
chusetts, says  that  “four  years  of  these  disappointments 
[in  matters  of  patronage]  have  convinced  me  that  pat- 
ronage is  a weakness  rather  than  strength  to  a party.” 
Whether  Mr.C01.Li.ss  when  in  Congress  sought  to  strength- 
en liis  party  by  refusing  to  take  part  iu  the  distribution 
of  spoils,  we  do  not  know.  Mr.  Lodge,  now  a Kepresenta- 
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tivo  from  Massachusetts,  holds  the  same  views  of  patron- 
age which  Mr.  CoLUXfi  expresses,  and  Mr.  Kkf.d,  of  Maine, 
a prominent  candidate  for  the  uext  Speakership,  says,  sar- 
castically, “ We  managed  to  get  our  district  out  of  the 
doubtful  list  last  fall,  hut  it  looks  as  though,  with  the  help 
of  the  post-offices,  we  shall  be  able  to  put  it  hack  again.” 

Whether  Mr.  Lodge  or  Mr.  Kkkd  endeavors  to  keep  the 
party  out  of  the  doubtful  fist  by  declining  to  dabble  in  post- 
offices,  we  are  not  informed.  Hut  it  is  evident  that  if  rea- 
sonable methods  approved  by  these  gentleineu  are  to  su- 
persede the  vicious  ones  now  iu  use,  then,  as  the  farm  boy 
said  to  liis  comrade  when  they  were  sent  to  bring  in  a 
cross  cow,  “Somebody's  got  to  begin.” 


JUDGE  COOLEY’S  DECISION. 

JrnoE  Cooley,  of  Michigan,  the  chairman  of  the  Inter- 
State  Commerce  Commission,  and  one  of  the  most  eminent 
constitutional  lawyers  in  the  country, has  declined  the  offer 
to  enter  the  railroad  service  at  a very  large  salary,  and  he 
will  remain  in  the  service  of  the  United  States.  This  is  a 
patriotic  sacrifice  which  the  country  will  appreciate.  It 
secures  to  the  public  service  a man  of  great  ability  and  of 
the  highest  character,  and  it  fosters  greater  respect  for  a 
service  the  honor  of  which  is  not  enhanced  by  the  practice 
of  treating  it  as  a reward  of  mere  partisan  activity. 

One  “improvement”  of  Judge  Cooley’s  case  is  timely. 
Had  lie  been  removed  to  make  a vacancy  to  be  filled  by  a 
man  of  different  political  views,  the  removal  would  have 
been  regarded  generally  as  a folly  and  an  outrage.  The 
country  knows  that  its  interests  require  such  a man  in 
sncli  a place,  and  that  to  remove  him  merely  to  appoint 
another  man,  who  might  or  might  not  he  of  equal  ability, 
but  who  would  certainly  lack  his  experience,  would  lead 
to  the  most  mischievous  resnlts.  But  this  is  equally  true 
iu  its  degree  of  every  efficient  and  experienced  postmaster 
whom  the  President  and  the  Postmaster-General  are  turn- 
ing out  as  fast  as  practicable. 


THE  PROGRESS  OF  CIVILIZATION. 

Governor  Lowrey,  of  Mississippi,  is  resolved  that  be 
will  discharge  his  duty  and  deliver  to  the  courts  an  offender 
who  flagrantly  defied  the  laws  which  he  is  sworn  to  enforce. 
In  pursuance  of  his  demand.  Sullivan  the  pugilist  was 
surrendered  and  brought  to  Jackson,  the  capital  of  Missis- 
sippi. His  journey  and  arrival  had  the  air  of  a' triumph. 
An  immense  crowd  received  him  at  the  station,  aud  he  was 
escorted  to  the  hotel,  where  the  pressure  of  the  mob  to  see 
him  was  so  great  and  persistent  that  “Colonel  Hamilton” 
at  last  introduced  him  to  the  crowd  from  “ the  grand  stair- 
way,” and  the  hero  was  received  with  acclamation,  and 
“shook  hands  with  hundreds,”  until  he  found  that  it  would 
be  impossible  personally  to  greet  all  his  admirers,  and  so 
withdrew. 

After  bathing,  and  then  dining  in  the  private  rooms  of 
the  hotel,  the  distinguished  guest  of  the  State,  at  the  invi- 
tation of  the  Governor,  repaired  to  the  jail,  where  he  was 
suitably  accommodated.  His  trial  will  lie  apparently  a 
general  festival;  and  should  he  be  insolently  sentenced  to 
any  penalty,  it  will  he  probably  regarded  by  the  Jackson 
mob  ns  a persecution  entitling  him  to  their  deeper  rev- 
erence. 

The  renown  of  the  hero  will  be  evidently  augmented  by 
the  endeavor  of  the  Governor  to  enforce  the  laws  and  to 
maintain  the  honor  of  his  State.  If  convicted  of  a breach 
of  the  law,  no  discredit  will  attach  to  him.  The  only  re- 
sult will  be  the  proof  that  the  law  outruns  public  opinion. 
No  recent  event  in  the  country  has  aroused  such  profound 
and  universal  interest.  It  has  been  proved  that  the  ques- 
tion of  the  Behring  Sea,  of  the  rules  of  the  House,  of  pro- 
hibition, of  a Congressional  election  law,  of  the  Canadian 
fisheries,  are  totally  nnimportaut  to  the  multitudes  that 
hang  upon  the  bulletin-boards,  compared  with  that  of  the 
ability  of  Sullivan  to  mash  Kilrain  to  a jelly  before  K il- 
ka in  could  mash  Sullivan. 


THE  LAST  COLUMBIAN  C’ENTUARY 
ANNIVERSARY. 

Mr.  George  H.  Moore  gives,  in  the  New  York  Time*, 
an  interesting  account  of  the  celebration  in  New  York  of 
the  third  ceuteunial  of  the  discovery  of  America.  A 
writer  in  a New  York  journal  of  the  18th  of  August,  1792, 
calls  attention  to  a suggestion  iu  a Philadelphia  paper  that 
the  great  day  is  at  hand,  aud  urging  a fitting  celebra- 
tion of  “the  Columbian  ceiitnary  anniversary.”  A fort- 
night later  the  same  paper  stated  that  on  the  3d  of  August, 
the  date  of  the  sailing  of  Columbus  from  Palos,  a gentle- 
man laid  the  corner-stone  of  a memorial  obelisk  in  a Balti- 
more garden.  But  already,  ill  the  previous  December,  1791, 
Jeremy  Belknap  bad  proposed  a celebration  to  the  Mas- 
sachusetts Historical  Society,  which  occurred  accordingly 
011  the  23d  of  October,  1792. 

New  York,  however,  anticipated  Boston,  and  a contem- 
porary account  states  that 

“the  12th  hist..,  being  the  commencement  of  the  IY.  Columbian 
Centuart,  was  observed  as  a Centuarv  Festival  by  the  Tammanv 
Society,  and  celebrated  in  that  stile  of  sentiment  which  distin- 
guishes this  social  and  patriotic  institution.” 

This  is  the  same  Tammany  which  is  known  to  its  as  the 
source  of  every  form  of  political  corruption,  and  the  seat  of 
resistance  to  every  measure  of  political  progress. 

“An  elegant  oration  was  delivered  by  Mr.  J.  B.  Johnson,  in 
which  several  events  in  the  life  of  this  remarkable  man  were  pa- 
thetically described,  and  the  interesting  consequences  to  which  his 
great  achievements  had  already  and  must  still  conduct  the  affairs 
of  mankind  were  pointed  out  in  a manner  extremely  satisfactory. 
During  the  evening’s  entertainment  a variety  of  national  amuse- 
ment was  enjoyed.” 

“A  portable  monumental  obelisk,”  fourteen  feet,  high, 
was  displayed,  with  suitable  inscriptions,  and  was  after- 
ward placed  in  Mr.  Bowen’s  Museum  and  Wax-work  at  the 
Exchange.  Upon  the  same  day  in  the  following  year  Mr. 
Bowen  announced  that  it  would  be  exhibited,  “ elegantly 
illnminated,”  for  three  evenings,  the  doors  being  opened  at 


candle-light,  and  the  exhibition  closing  at  nine  o’clock. 
Sncli  were  the  simple  observances  of  a hundred  years  ago, 
which  it  is  supposed  will  be  surpassed  by  the  commemora- 
tion of  1892. 


A PIPE  SMOKED  OUT. 

The  whole  vote  at  the  late  election  in  France  for  the 
local  councils  was  2,238.000,  of  which  238,000  were  cast  for 
Gtfheral  Boulanger.  He  carried  about  one  in  twelve  of 
the  districts  which  he  selected  us  probably  friendly  to  him. 
Thackeray  used  to  say,  ruefully,  of  the  end  of  certain  little 
flirtations  with  the  fair,  “That  little  pipe  is  smoked  out.” 
The  phrase  would  well  describe  the  present  condition  of 
Boulanger’s  flirtation  with  France.  His  plan  of  campaign 
was  revolution  by  plebiscite.  He  proposed  to  obtain  a 
majority  of  the  votes  of  the  electors  iu  enough  districts 
to  show  that  lie  was  the  favorite  son  of  France,  when  he 
hoped  probably  that  the  government,  like  Captain  Crock- 
ett's ’coon,  wonld  “ come  down.” 

This  is  a much  better  way  of  carrying  on  a revolution 
than  that,  of  a century  ago.  It  recalls  the  scheme  of  Mr. 
Dorr  in  1842  in  Klmde  Island.  The  charter  of  that  day 
limited  the  number  of  voters.  But  Mr.  Dorr  invited  all  male 
adults,  under  certain  simple  conditions,  to  express  their 
views  of  his  constitution  by  a vote.  Many  of  the  legal 
voters  joined  his  friends  at  the  polls  for  the  purpose  of  ex- 
pressing a desire  of  change,  ami  the  result  was  an  actual 
majority  of  such  adults  in  the  .State.  Of  course  the  vote 
had  110  legal  validity,  but  Mr.  Dorr  treated  it  as  a valid 
action  of  the  majority  of  the  people  of  the  State,  by  which 
his  constitution  became  tlie  fundamental  law.  The  “ Dork 
rebellion”  followed,  which  was  liiH  endeavor  to  enforce  by 
arms  what  he  held  to  he  the  fundamental  law. 

The  result  in  France  will  not  lead  necessarily  to  the  dis- 
appearance of  Boulanger,  but  it  shows  that  he  has  little 
personal  prestige  left.  His  prominence,  however,  was  not 
due  to  liis  personal  qualities  nor  to  any  policy  which  he 
represented,  hut  to  discontent,  with  the  situation.  He  was 
selected  as  its  representative,  because  as  Minister  of  War 
he  had  ingratiated  himself  with  the  army  by  a system  of 
constant  small  favors,  which  soldiers  appreciate,  but  not 
by  heroic  aud  successful  leadership,  or  by  qualities  which 
arouse  enthusiasm. 


PERSONAL. 

Mr.  Gladstone's  habits  of  life  are  very  simple,  although 
busy.  He  rises  about  6.30  o’clock,  breakfasts  on  bacon  and  eggs 
or  a little  fish  and  tea,  and  then  goes  to  his  library  to  skim  over 
the  newspapers.  From  9 to  1 o'clock  he  receives  callers.  A 
light  lunch  follows,  and  then  lie  is  driven  directly  to  Parliament. 
He  usually  dines  quietly  at  home  at  7.30  in  the  evening,  the  food 
being  simple  and  the  wines  light,  and  then  he  returns  to  tho 
House.  Unless  there  is  to  he  an  important  division,  he  is  at 
home  and  in  bed  bv  11  o’clock.  Mr.  Gladstone  has  a fondness 
for  his  old  clothes,  and  when  new  ones  are  bought  for  him  his 
wife  has  to  resort  to  diplomacy  to  make  him  wear  them.  When 
he  speaks  in  the  House  he  loosens  his  collar,  turns  up  his  wrist- 
bands, and  unbuttons  his  waistcoat,  his  gestures  becoming  exceed- 
ingly vigorous  as  he  warms  up. 

— Captain  L.  G.  Shepard,  commander  of  the  revenne-eutter  linxh, 
whose  seizure  of  the  Canadian  sealing  vessel  Black  Diamond  has 
brought  him  into  recent  prominence,  has  been  in  the  revenue  ma- 
rine service  since  1866,  and  has  served  through  all  the  grades 
from  third  lieutenant  to  captain.  He  is  a native  of  Massachusetts, 
and  is  regarded  as  a cool  and  brave  officer. 

— The  late  Francis  L.  Capkn,  of  South  Boston,  was  a weather 
prophet  of  more  than  local  prominence,  and  his  prognostications 
were  oftentimes  reliable.  He  predicted  the  earthquake  period  of 
August,  1886,  and  the  eruption  of  Vesuvius  in  1871,  w hen,  with 
other  scientists,  he  was  attending  an  astronomical  observation  at 
Gibraltar.  Mr.  Capkn  was  a graduate  of  Harvard  College,  and 
his  predictions  were  always  based  on  careful  observations. 

— Hannibal  Hamlin  is  eiglitv-one  years  old,  but  preserves  liis 
vitality  and  strength  to  a remarkable  degree.  He  loves  to  work 
in  the  big  flower  garden  and  orchard  which  surround  his  cozy 
home  at  Bangor,  Maine,  and  not  infrequently  takes  walks  of  ten 
or  fifteen  miles  in  a day. 

— Father  Nathaniel  Chase,  one  of  the  best  Bible  students  in  the 
country,  and  a famous  “Millerite,”  has  just  died  at  Andover-,  Mas- 
sachusetts, at  the  age  of  eightv-nine  years.  For  nearly  half  a cen- 
tury he  had  been  expecting  the  world  to  come  to  an  end.  On  one 
occasion  he  gave  away  several  thousand  dollars’  worth  of  property 
and  donned  an  ascension  robe,  in  anticipation  of  the  “second 
coming.” 

— A strange  coincidence  is  noted  in  the  death  of  General  Henry 
Dcpont,  head  of  the  well-known  gunpowder  manufacturing  firm, 
in  that  he  died  in  the  same  house  in  Wilmington,  Delaware,  on 
August  8th,  where,  exactly  seventy-seven  years  before  (August  8, 
1812),  he  was  born. 

— Cadet  Whittaker,  whose  color  brought  him  into  public  notice 
when  he  was  at  West  Point,  has  become  the  principal  of  a colored 
school  at  Sumter,  South  Carolina. 

— Carl  Schurz  and  Dr.  IIans  Kudlich,  both  political  refugees 
of  1848,  have  gone  back  to  Germany  together  this  summer.  An- 
other of  Mr.  Scut' re’s  compatriots  iu  the  German  revolt,  Frederick 
William  Fi.kishkr,  has  recently  died  at  New  Britain,  Connecticut, 
where  lie  lived. 

— Noadiah  M.  Mildred,  who  recently  died  at  North  Chatham, 
New  York,  at  the  age  of  seventv-three  years,  was  an  odd  sort  of 
stick,  with  a craze  for  mastering  languages.  He  could  read  ami 
understand  fifty  different  languages  and  dialects,  and  was  still 
studying  when  he  died.  He  was  formerly  a merchant,  but  of  late 
years  had  led  a retired  life. 

— Professor  Huxi.ey  has  nearly  recovered  from  his  recent  break- 
down, but  still  has  to  he  careful  how  he  taxes  his  strength. 

— A statue  is  soon  to  lie  erected  iu  Lincoln  Park,  Chicago,  to  La. 
Salle  the  explorer,  by  Hon.  Lambert  Tree.  La  Salle  camped  in 
1682  on  the  site  of  Chicago,  and  was  the  first  man  to  descend  tho 
Mississippi  to  its  mouth. 

— F.  William  Ski  p,  one  of  the  cleverest  violin-makers  in  the 
world,  has  just  passed  awav  at  his  home  in  Baltimore,  Maryland. 
He  was  a man  of  gigantic  stature,  and  many  years  ago  was  a 
cuirassier  in  the  Prussian  army. 

— Rev.  Calvin  Fatrbank,  an  aged  clergyman  now  living  in  An- 
gelica, Alleghany  County,  New  York,  was  a Kentucky  sclmol-teneh- 
er  back  in  184G,  and  gained  the  enmity  of  slave-holders  bv  savins 
a beautiful  quadroon  slave-girl,  one  of  his  pupils,  from  being  sold 
South.  He  raised  money  enough  among  Northern  friends — Salmon 
P.  Chase  being  a contributor — to  buy  the  girl,  set  her  free,  and  send 
her  North,  where  Gamaliel  Bailey,  editor  of  the  yn/ional  Jiru, 
adopted  aud  educated  her.  Not  long  after,  Mr.  FAiiuiANK.was  iml 
prisoned  in  the  Kentucky  penitentiary  and  severely  flogged,  on  tho 
charge  of  aiding  slaves  to  escape. 

Original  from 
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THE  SOLDIERS’  MEMORIAL  ARCH,  TO  BE  ERECTED  IN  BROOKLYN.— From  the  Original  Design.— [See  Page  663.] 


at  each  track,  but  the  latter  refused  to  treat  upon  the  matter. 
It  is  believed  by  many,  and  the  belief  is  fostered  by  members 
of  the  American,  thnt  the  New  York  club  was  intended  to  rival 
the  former  from  its  inception.  The  fact  is  that  the  West- 
chester track  was  conceived  by  Mr.  Jerome  at  the  time  when 
the  Villa  Site  and  Improvement  Company,  who  own  Jerome 
Park,  had  informed  him  unofficially  that  the  property  was 
about  to  be  sold  to  the  city  for  a reservoir  site,  thus  leaving 
the  American  Jockey  Club  without  a home  or  track.  So  cer- 
tain were  they  that  Jerome  Park  would  be  lost  to  them,  the 
club  declined  to  admit  new  members,  and  even  allowed  somo 
of  their  buildings  to  fall  into  a state  of  dilapidation.  Mr. 
Jerome  had  in  the  mean  time  found  the  only  available  site 
within  a reasonable  distance  of  the  city,  and  it  was  purchased 
by  Mr.  John  A.  Morris,  upon  the  understanding  with  Mr. 
Jerome  that  it  was  to  be  improved  as  a race-course  and  leased 
to  the  American  Jockey  Club.  Mr.  Morris,  who  is  himself  nn 
enthusiastic  horse  owner,  began  the  improvements  at  once, 
and  had  them  well  under  way  when  the  negotiations  between 
the  city  authorities  and  the  Villa  Site  company  felt  through. 
The  American  club  were  then  assured  of  another  lease,  and 
of  course  preferred  to  stay  where  they  were.  It  was  then 
that  the  New  York  Jockey  Club  project  was  born  in  the 
brain  of  Mr.  Jerome,  for  the  avowed  purpose  of  taking  an 
elephant  off  the  hands  of  Mr.  Morris,  the  existence  of  which 
Mr.  Jerome  felt  himself  responsible  for.  Before  this  was 
done,  however,  Mr.  Morris  made  several  fruitless  efforts  to 
make  some  arrangement  with  the  Jerome  Park  owners.  He 
offered  for  a controlling  interest  a higher  price  than  the  slock 
has  ever  sold  at.  Agnin,  he  offered  to  lease  the  park  for  fivo 
years  at  a rental  of  live  per  cent,  on  the  capital  stock, 
$760,000,  intending,  if  the  lease  was  granted,  to  invite  tho 
American  club  to  move  over  to  his  new  track.  He  was  un- 
able to  make  any  terms,  when  the  New  York  Jockey  Club 
took  definite  shape  and  purpose,  and  to-day  looms  up  on  the 


THE  BETTING  RING  UNDER  THE  GRAND  STAND  AT  THE  NEW  RACE  TRACK. 


THE  NEW  YORK  JOCKEY  CLUB. 


The  New  York  Jockey  Club  begins  its  inaugural  meeting  on  Tuesday  at 
the  new  track  in  Westchester.  The  meeting  will  open  with  each  event 
crowded  with  entries,  the  lusty  sporting  infant  having  outdone  its  older 
rivals  by  putting  up  186,500  in  purses  for  the  crack  horses  of  the  coun- 
try to  come  to  Westchester  village  and  contend  on  the  club’s  superb  track. 
This  is  the  largest  sum  of  money  ever  offered  at  one  meeting  by  any  club 
in  America,  and  seems  to  be  characteristic  of  the  new  club’s  manage- 
ment, as  everything  they  have  done  in  connection  with  the  track  and  im- 
provements is  on  a scale  of  equal  liberality. 

The  officers  of  the  New  York  Jockey  Club  are : Leonard  W.  Jerome,  presi- 
dent; Charles  E.  Coddington,  treasurer ; and  T.  Hermann  Kock,  secretary. 
Mr.  Jerome  is  also  president  of  the  Coney  Island  Jockey  Club,  and  was  the 
chief  spirit  in  the  organization  of  the  famous  old  American  Jockey  Club,  and 
the  founder  of  Jerome  Park.  At  the  track  the  superintendency  is  in  the 
hands  of  Mr.  W.  Percy  Ward,  an  English  gentleman,  lately  an  officer  in  the 
“Cameronians,”  one  of  Queen  Victoria’s  celebrated  “ fighting  regiments.” 
Mr.  Ward  brings  to  his  present  congenial  duties  the  experience  gained  from 
close  observation  of  the  management  of  the  principal  tracks  of  England. 

That  an  ardent  rivalry  will  develop  between  the  American  and  New  York 
Jockey  clubs  is  a certainty;  in  fact,  the  two  associations  have  announced 
their  autumn  meeting  for  the  same  days  in  October.  This  is  to  be  regretted, 
in  the  interest  of  that  harmony  and  good-fellowship  that  ought  to  exist 
between  two  rival  organizations  pursuing  the  same  line  of  pleasure  and 
protit ; but  the  fault  cannpMf.  laid  at  the  door  -rf  the  New  York  club,  as 
it  was  very  willing  to  arjinge  whtr^ie  A oesi«|nlfar-j||ternate  racing  days 
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horizon  of  the  racing  stable  owner  with  such  a 
setting  of  big  rolls  of  money  behind  it  that  the 
horseman  is  very  apt  to  keep  his  eyes  fixed  that 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  American  Jockey 
Club  will  maintain  its  organization  and  reputa- 
tion. It  was  the  only  club  of  its  kind  in  the  East 
that  had  any  standing,  and  the  wealth  and  public 
spirit  of  its  founders  encouraged  the  breeding  and 
form  of  the  present  peerless  American  running 
horse.  It  is  now  twenty-three  years  since  Leon- 
ard \V.  Jerome  first  contemplated  his  proud  suc- 
cess as  organizer  of  the  new-  club,  and  the  honor 
accorded  him  in  giving  the  track  his  name.  Horse- 
racing  was  at  a stand-still,  excepting  between  the 
trotters,  and  the  breeding  of  the  delicate,  clean- 
limbed thorough-bred  was  a discouraging  pursuit. 
The  civil  war  had  depleted,  wholly  or  in  part,  the 
purses  of  the  Kentucky  breeders,  and  though  they 
still  had  the  “blue  grass  hills”  whereon  to  forti- 
fy the  blood  of  their  stock,  the  necessity  existed 
of  a pecuniary  fortification  for  themselves.  The 
ready  wealth  of  the  country  at  that  tiling  was  most- 
ly centred  about  New  York  and  the  larger  Eastern 
cities,  und  in  that  direction,  therefore,  the  Ken- 
tuckian looked  for  his  stimulation, and  thcAmeri. 
can  Jockey  Club  became  a “means  toward  an  end” 
that  resulted  in  the  salvation  of  the  blue-grass 
stock  farms.  The  wealth  and  sporting  spirit  of  the 
earlier  members  of  the  club,  and  the  establishment 
of  racing  stables  by  many  of  them,  encouraged  a 
renewed  interest  in  running  horses  that  had  lain 
entirely  dormant  for  more  than  twenty  years  pre- 
viously. From  that  awakening  this  interest  has 
developed  into  a popular  demand  that  supports 
racing  all  the  year  round  wherever  the  climatic 
conditions  are  favorable.  It  is  rapidly  becoming 
as  thoroughly  a national  sport  with  the  American 
as  it  has  been  with  the  Englishman  for  centuries. 

The  Westchester  race-course  is  situated  just  the 
same  distance  from  the  City  Hall  as  is  Jerome 
Park — twelve  miles.  It  is  in  the  midst  of  a beau- 
tiful rolling  country,  and  surrounded  by  rural  fea- 
tures as  yet  unmarred  by  any  sights  or  sounds 
that  suggest  the  high  wails  and  hard  pavements 
of  the  big  city  near  by.  The  facilities  for  reach- 
ing the  track  by  rail  are  us  yet  incomplete,  but 
next  season  this  difficulty  will  be  obviated,  and 
tiie  most  convenient  means  of  transit  provided  for. 
As  it  is,  the  Harlem  and  Portchester  branch  of  the 
New  York  and  New  Haven  road  drops  you  right  at 
the  main  entrance,  in  the  rear  of  the  grand  stand. 
This  is  about  as  convenient  as  are  the  means 
for  reaching  Jerome  Park,  the  only  difference 
being  that  in  going  to  Westchester  you  change 
cars  at  the  Harlem  Itiver  instead  of  at  the  Grand 
Central  Depot,  as  formerly.  The  approaches  for 
carriages  are  through  delightful  country  roads, 
lined  on  either  side  by  stately  trees  and  handsome 
suburban  residences.  The  land  purchased  by  Mr. 
Morris  was  a succession  of  hills,  vales,  und  mead- 
ows, and  in  one  spot  a hill  of  solid  rock,  which  it 
was  necessary  to  blast  entirely  out  to  make  way 
for  the  upper  turn  in  the  full  course.  The  whole 
field  now  presents  practically  a level  surface,  and 
a person  standing  at  the  rail  at  any  point  on  the 
course  can  see  every  horse  and  rider  iu  a race 
from  start  to  finish. 

The  main  feature  of  a race-course,  from  a busi- 
ness or  sporting  stand-point,  is  the  track  itself;  a 
more  important  one  to  the  ladies  and  amusement 
lovers  is  the  grand  stand,  and  the  comforts  it  may 
offer.  The  designing  of  the  grand  stand  was  the 
work  of  William  II.  Day  and  Thomas  R.  Jackson, 
architects,  assisted  by  the  suggestions  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  executive  committee,  all  of  whom  had 
“ ideas  ” on  the  subject.  This  was  Mr.  Day's  first 
essay  at  architecture  of  this  character,  but  Mr. 
Jackson  had  already  designed  the  grand  stands 
and  laid  out  the  tracks  of  both  the  Amerieun  and 
Coney  Island  Jockey  clubs;  and  to  Thomas  R. 
Jackson,  as  supervising  architect  and  engineer,  is 
due  the  credit  for  the  production  of  the  most  com- 
pletely perfect  race-course  in  all  America;  and  it 
is  said  upon  authority  that  there  is  not  one  in  all 
Europe  so  complete  in  ail  its  details.  The  grand 
stand,  viewed  from  the  track  in  front,  is  a vast 
and  most  imposing  structure,  650  feet  in  length 
and  150  feet  in  depth.  It  is  of  the  Pompeiian 
order  of  architecture,  and  the  decorations  are  con- 
sistently in  colorings  of  the  same  order  of  rich 
tints  iu  reds,  browns,  and  yellows.  It  stands  on 
an  eminence  100  feet  back  from,  the  track,  ap- 
proached bv  a beautiful  sloping  lawn  of  rich-col- 
ored grass ; the  structure  is  practically  a two-story 
one,  and  is  built  of  pressed  and  glazed  brick  up 
to  the  line  of  the  main  floor,  and  all  above  that 
in  iron,  excepting  only  the  floor  itself,  which  is  a 
double  one  of  yellow  pine,  three  inches  thick. 
The  roof  of  iron  is  built  on  the  cantilever  princi- 
ple, so  that  the  nuisance  of  posts  intervening  at 
a critical  moment  in  the  race  is  almost  entirely 
obviated  ; in  fact,  the  spectators  iu  the  rear  seats 
have  fully  as  good  a view  as  those  iu  front,  und 
from  any  point  on  the  grand  stand  every  foot  of 
the  track  can  be  plainly  seen.  Eighteen  rows  of 
roomy,  comfortable  arm-seats,  arranged  terrace- 
like, one  above  the  other,  furnish  silting  accom- 
modations for  ten  thousand  people,  not  one  of 
whom  needs  to  rise  from  his  seat  to  see  every  de- 
tail of  each  race.  A promenade  thirty  feet  wide, 
and  running  the  w hole  length  of  the  stand  in  the 
rear  of  the  seats,  serves  several  thousand  more 
people  with  ample  room,  and  an  excellent  view. 
Another  particularly  good  feature  is  that  after 
noon  the  sun  passes  over  the  roof  of  the  grand 
stand,  and  remains  shining  on  the  rear  only,  do- 
ing away  with  a most  unpleasant  experience  for 
ladies  with  delicate  complexions  or  gentlemen 
with  weak  eyes. 

To  the  venturesome  youth  who  “follows  the 
horses”  as  a pursuit  in  life  the  belting  ring  is  a 
revelation.  He  probably  does  not  appreeiate  the 
ii  sthetie  beauty  or  the  convenience  of  his  sur- 
roundings, as  his  sordid  soul  looks  at  nothing  hut 
the  book-makers'  best  odds,  and  listens  to  nothing 
but  “ tips  ” and  the  clang  of  the  “ French  mutual  ” 
register  as  another  five  dollars  drops  into  a mem- 
ory for  its  owner.  The  “ring”  is  ou  the  ground 


level,  directly  underneath  the  grand  stand,  and  is 
3 50  feet  in  length  by  150  feet  in  width  ; it  is  open 
on  all  sides,  giving  a delightful  circulation  of  air 
iu  the  summer  season.  A floor  of  colored  con- 
crete, handsomely  laid  in  panels,  is  both  dry  and 
cool  under  the  feet,  and  the  book-makers’  stalls 
are  tastefully  fitted  in  natural  woods  of  the  same 
general  style  as  the  structure  itself.  Iu  this  room 
also  is  an  immense  bar  and  refreshment  counter, 
while  at  the  lower  end  is  a spacious  ladies’  dining- 
room, securely  partitioned  off  from  the  noises  and 
excitement  of  the  betting  ring.  The  catering 
privileges  have  been  presented  by  the  club  to 
Mr.  Nelson,  of  Cortlandt  Street,  on  condition  that 
all  edibles  be  of  the  very  best  quality,  served 
in  the  best  of  style,  and  on  a basis  of  the  prices 
charged  at  any  of  the  first-class  city  restaurants. 

“It’s  the  ideal  racetrack,”  said  that  eminent 
authority  Captain  John  II.  Coster,  ou  viewing 
the  Westchester  course.  A.  J.  Cassatt  and  D.D. 
Withers  echoed  the  captain’s  remark.  There 
are  two  complete  tracks,  one  a three-quarter  mile 
straightaway,  the  only  one  in  America,  therefore 
a big  feature  of  the  course;  and  the  other  a mile 
and  a half  with  two  turns,  or  a mile  and  a quar- 
ter with  one  turn.  This  is  somewhat  elliptical  iu 
shape,  with  a long  hack  stretch,  a rather  short 
turn,  and  a homestretch  of  nearly  24u<i  feet  in 
length.  This  latter  recommends  itself  to  horse 
owners  as  enhancing  the  safety  of  their  high- 
priced  racers,  and  to  jockeys  because  of  tin*  much 
lesser  risk  of  their  necks:  a homestretch  of  2400 
feet  lessens  the  necessity  for  the  jockeys  to  crowd 
to  the  front  on  the  last  turn,  and  in  a large  meas- 
ure obviating  the  danger  of  falls,  and  also  the 
chances  for  getting  “ pocketed.”  On  a track  of 
this  kind  owners  are  more  ready  to  enter  and  run 
their  most  valuable  horses  in  a big  field,  when 
on  one  of  the  old  style  “circus-ring"  tracks  they 
would  not  feel  warranted  in  running  the  risk  of 
injury  unless  the  stakes  and  purse  were  of  very 
large  proportions.  This  course  is  !>0  feet  wide  on 
the  turn  and  200  feet  at  the  finish.  The  straight- 
away three-quarter  track  will  be  a valued  boon  to 
the  owners  of  promising  but  frisky  juveniles. 
Many  a nervous  filly  has  been  sacrificed  by  its 
owner  because  of  his  despairing  of  getting  any 
show  for  his  horse  in  the  ruck  and  rush  of  a 
scramble  round  the  turn,  and  not  curing  to  carry 
it  over  a season  ; this  man  will  particularly  appre- 
ciate the  straightaway. 

Starter  J.  F.  Caldwell  believes  that  his  work  at 
starting  big  fields  of  horses  on  these  tracks  is  re- 
duced to  a comparative  minimum,  as  jockeys  natu- 
rally are  disinclined  to  take  the  chances  of  a fine 
or  “ruling  off”  for  triekv  starts  when  they  have 
these  long  stretches  before  them,  where  they  can 
get  in  their  “ head-work.” 

That  the  laying,  grading,  ami  draining  of  the 
truck  has  been  most  skilfully  engineered  was  at- 
tested when  it  was  visited  by  a turf  critic  a few 
weeks  ago.  • He  went  over  the  track  within  six 
hours  after  the  cessation  of  one  of  the  heaviest 
rainfalls  of  the  year,  and  it  was  dry  as  punk  on 
the  surface.  Monmouth  Park  at  the  same  time 
was  pastern  deep  in  mud,  while  Jerome  Park  track 
was  covered  with  water  in  some  places.  A new 
departure  is  the  placing  of  the  judges’  stand  at 
the  front  of  the  grand  stand  lawn,  and  about  on 
a line  with  the  horses’  heads;  this  materially 
aids  correct  decisions  in  a nose-and-nose  finish. 

The  stables  accommodate  over  nine  hundred 
horses,  eaeh  in  a commodious  and  w ell-ventilated 
box-stall.  Every  group  of  stables  has  a dining- 
room, kitchen,  and  bedroom  for  trainer  and 
jockey,  and  the  stable  hands  hunk  over  their 
charges.  Many  of  the  stables  are  most  pictur- 
esquely situated  underneath  big  spreading  elms 
and  chestnuts,  presenting  delightful  contrasts  to 
the  barrack-like  shanties  that  some  of  the  racing 
associations  furnish  for  their  equine  guests.  The 
saddling  shed  in  the  paddock  is  of  iron,  with  a 
cantilever  roof,  and  having  no  awkward  pillars 
or  posts  against  which  a “ saddle-bad  ” horse  is 
likely  to  injure  himself. 

The  enormous  cost  of  this  stupendous  enter- 
prise has  been  up  to  date  over  $1,500,1)00,  all  of 
which  has  been  borne  by  Mr.  John  A.  Morris ; 
and  the  outlay  is  not  yet  over  by  any  means,  as 
it  is  now  estimated  bv  Treasurer  Coddington  that 
$1  ,760.000  will  be  required  to  put  everything 
in  a state  of  completion.  The  land  ulone  cost 
$300,000,  but  is  now  worth  much  more,  property 
in  that  section  having  enhanced  in  value  very 
rapidly  during  the  last  two  years.  Such  an  ex- 
penditure on  a race-track  has  never  been  heard 
of  before  by  unv  club  or  company,  much  less  by 
one  single  individual.  Mr.  Morris  believes  he  has 
a profitable  investment,  along  with  the  pleasure 
he  feels  in  extending  the  interests  of  the  turf  on 
such  a magnificent  scale.  On  its  completion  the 
Westchester  Race-course  will  be  leased  to  the 
New  York  Jockey  Club,  at  a rental  based  on  five 
per  cent,  on  the  capital  invested.  A very  hand- 
some club-house  will  be  erected  this  winter,  work 
on  the  grand  stand  forbidding  any  attention  to  it 
this  season.  Scott  Thompson-. 
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AT  ROCK  A WAY  BEACH. 

“ No,  don't  repeat  it  again.  I have  beard  it 
often  enough.  If  you  doubt  whether  the  Ameri- 
can people  knows  how  to  amuse  itself,  come  with 
me.”  He  was  not  altogether  an  intractable  per- 
son, this  student  of  our  national  characteristics ; 
and  seizing  him  figuratively  by  the  button-hole — 
practically  by  the  arm — I dragged  him  aboard  the 
Hunter’s  Point  ferry-boat.  Arrived  at  that  fa- 
mous locality,  and  cautioning  him  for  the  time 
being  to  put  bis  nose  in  his  pocket,  I soon  had 
him  spinning  over  the  merry  little  open-windowed 
railroad  that  leads  across  the  great  salt  swamp 
g<*ographically  known  as  Jamaica  Bay.  Perhaps 
by  way  of  increasing  a great  effect  through  con- 
trast, I should  have  let  him  exercise  his  sense  of 
smell  during  our  short  experience  of  Long  Island 
City,  and  fill  his  nostrils  with  the  awful  odors  that 
come  from  the  petroleum  and  other  factories  of 


that  renowned  place,  in  order  to  secure  better 
appreciation  of  the  delicious  breath  of  the  salt- 
marshes  that  greets  one  as  soon  as  the  shores  of 
the  “ bay  ” are  reached. 

Rockaway  Beach,  let  it  he  said  for  the  benefit 
of  those  who  have  never  visited  the  sandy  strip 
of  pleasure-ground  so  familiar  to  New-Yorkers, 
is  a long  reach  of  sand  lying  between  old  ocean 
and  the  south  shore  of  Long  Island,  and  not  more 
than  twelve  miles  distant  from  the  great  city.  It 
is  nothing  more  nor  less  than  a huge  sund-bur 
that  contrives  to  keep  itself  out  of  water  during 
the  highest  tides,  and  upon  which  some  very  rank 
grass  and  a few  stunted  trees  contrive  to  glow. 
But  behind  it  lies  a strip  of  water  where  great 
excursion  boats  as  well  as  small  craft  may  find  a 
safe  anchorage,  where  still-water  bathing  may  be 
had,  blue-fish  caught  und  crabs  ensnared,  where, 
in  fact,  all  the  delights  and  luxuries  of  a smooth 
and  glassy  bay  may  be  enjoyed,  while  with  a few 
minutes’  scamper  one  can  at  ativ  time  stand  on  the 
surf-beaten  shore  in  the  presence  of  the  wide  and 
limitless  deep.  It  is  little  wonder  that  Rockaw  ay 
Beach  should  he  a great  resort,  a delicious  play- 
ground, during  all  the  summer  months,  fur  the 
worn  and  heated  denizens  of  the  great  metropo- 
lis. 

Where  shall  we  stop?  There  are  a number 
of  stations,  for  a railroad  strikes  the  beueh  at  its 
eastern  end,  and  turning  cityward,  runs  along 
parallel  to  the  surf  for  a mile  or  more.  All  along 
the  line  are  hotels  und  pavilions,  and  liberty  of 
choice  among  them,  every  variety  of  taste  being 
accommodated,  from  that  of  the  lover  of  his  spe- 
cies, who  can  only  he  happy  amid  a crowd,  to 
that  of  the  follower  of  Ziminermann,  who  loves  to 
roam  the  sea-beaten  strand  beyond  the  gaze  of 
man.  We,  however,  have  come  out  to  see  the 
great  American  people  — “the  world  and  his 
wife” — out  ou  a pleasure-jaunt,  and  so  we  will 
leave  our  train  at  the  Sea-side  House,  the  largest 
hotel,  the  most  popular  resort,  and  the  centre  of 
all  the  life  and  gayety  at  Rockaway.  On  the 
l ight,  as  we  forsake  our  ear,  lies  an  enormous  ex- 
panse of  wooden  platform,  the  centre  of  which 
is  occupied  bv  a gav  pagoda.  This  proves,  on 
familiar  acquaintance,  to  be  a miniature  drug- 
store. Pictorial  signs  on  every  side  announce 
the  deliciousness  of  the  soda-water,  ginger- beer, 
and  other  thoroughly  temperance  drinks  to  he 
enjoyed,  while  the  array  of  serious-looking  bot- 
tles, and  the  learned  expression  of  the  clerk  w ith- 
in, suggest  that  here  may  be  found  specifics  of 
every  kind  for  any  ill  that  may  attack  humanity 
while  luxuriating  at  the  beach.  Beyond  the  pa- 
goda stands  the  hotel.  A short  walk  across  the 
boarded  platform  brings  us  to  it.  Here  we  may 
find  all  the  hospitality  that  a sea  side  hotel  can 
offer:  meals  at  all  hours;  a bed,  if  we  would  stay 
the  night;  and  if  we  have  not  been  able  to  sub- 
due our  thirst  at  the  pagoda,  an  ample  opportuni- 
ty to  do  so. 

But  we  have  not  come  to  shut  ourselves  up  in 
any  hotel,  however  attractive.  Turning  back- 
ward. we  cross  the  railroad  track  again,  and  find 
ourselves  in  the  main  street  of  this  summer  city. 
It  is  a curious  scene.  Before  us  lies  the  sea; 
on  either  side,  all  the  devices  that  imagination 
und  experience  can  suggest  for  amusing  a holiday 
crowd  from  a great  city.  What  are  these  two  ob- 
trusive figures  on  our  right?  Two  cows  ? Cer- 
tainly. To  all  appearance  two  lusty  well-to-do 
milch  cows.  That  they  are  only  wooden  figures 
is  not  apparent  at  first  sight,  and  if  it  were,  what 
a concession  it  is  to  the  common-sense  and  tender 
feeling  of  the  great  multitude  who  come  here  to 
escape  from  the  heat  and  noise  and  weariness  of 
the  great  c’ty  ! These  big  wooden  cows,  who  have 
borrowed  the  skins  of  real  animals  to  cover  the 
nothingness  of  their  arboreal  interior, are  in  reality 
an  advertisement  of  the  “ milk  at  3 cts.  per  glass  ” 
offered  for  the  refreshment  of  the  army  of  little 
folk,  who  are  always  thirsty  and  ready  to  enjoy 
a great  foaming  glass  of  this  wholesome  fluid  as 
their  first  introduction  to  the  day’s  pleasures. 

It  is  now  an  etnbarras  de  ric/iexxe.  What  will 
you  do  ? Oil  our  left  is  a merry-go-round,  a score 
or  more  of  well-behaved  steeds,  revolving  by 
means  of  a crank  to  the  music  of  a hand-organ. 
Well,  we  are  too  old  for  that  diversion,  und  will 
pass  it  bv.  Do  you  want  to  acquire  a cane  to  aid 
vour  feeble  footsteps  through  this  land  of  de- 
lights? Pay  ten  cents;  take  up  the  magic  ring 
and  toss  it  so  as  to  fall  upon  the  one  of  the  canes 
in  yonder  group  that  you  fancy.  The  probabili- 
ties are  that  you  will  secure  any  but  the  one  you 
aimed  at;  but  never  mind  ! the  game  is  an  hon- 
est one,  and  unless  you  are  very  awkward,  you 
will  have  something  for  vour  money. 

What  next  ? The  “ Museum  ” is  making  a de- 
mand upon  our  attention.  What  is  this  remark- 
able creature  who  serves  as  a suggestion  to  the 
miracles  and  wonders  to  be  seen  within  ? She  is 
nothing  more  nor  less  than  a very  pretty  young 
lady,  in  full  flush  of  healthful  youth  and  vigor, 
but  who  to  all  appearance  has  no  corporate  ex- 
istence beyond  her  waist.  She  is  all  a young  and 
lovely  girl  can  be,  except  for  her  very  abrupt  end- 
ing. If  we  did  not  know  what  the  magical  effects 
of  a carefully  arranged  set  of  Illinois  might  be, 
we  should  certainly  regard  this  young  lady  as  a 
most  remarkable  hums  naturif.  But  then  you 
see  we  do  know.  I think  we  will  not  enter  the 
Museum.  The  “Boy  with  the  Elephant  Legs,” 
“ the  Serpent  from  Asia  ” — an  unhappy  old  snake 
just  at  the  point  of  death — the  “ Circassian  Girl," 
whose  clothes  seem  as  old  as  those  of  the  “ Egyp- 
tian Mummy,”  and  who  apparently  never  had  a 
hath  in  her  life,  are  all  too  familiar  to  those  who 
know  tiie  Dime  Museum  of  the  Bowerv. 

Shall  we  try  the  Skating  Rink  ? Ah  ! we  are 
just  in  time  for  the  cream  of  the  performance. 
The  bell  has  rung,  and  all  ordinary  skaters  are 
ordered  off  the  floor.  Who  is  this  little  fairy 
who  occupies  the  great  arena  alone?  She  is 
“ Miss  Fairy  Fulkerson,"  the  Queen  of  the  Skat- 
ing Rink,  the  little  maid  whose  performances 
on  roller-skates  put  to  shame  all  who  attempt 
to  rival  her.  With  the  eyes  of  the  multitude 


fixed  upon  her,  the  little  maid  sails  back  limj 
forth,  turns  and  twists,  executes  the  “grape-vimi 
twist”  and  the  “double  grape-vine  twist,”  umii 
one  is  bewildered  in  the  maze,  and  wonders  how  — 
the  clumsy  skate  considered  and  the  great  friciiuri 
on  the  rough  boards — any  childlike  thing  Wll  X() 
flash  and  twinkle  and  execute  such  miracles  of 
motion. 

Well,  by  avoiding  the  merry-go-rounds  the 
soda-water  stalls,  the  rifle  gallery  (where  une'iuav 
shoot  just  so  many  times  at  the  great  target  h„ 
a nickel),  the  photograph  gallery,  and  many  other 
attractions,  we  have  at  last  reached  tiie  mu 
What  is  going  on  here?  Ah  ! Miss  Louise  Butts 
a young  aeronaut,  is  to  make  a balloon  ascension 
this  afternoon.  Shall  we  stay  to  watch  her-' 
We  know  her  record.  Lust  Thursday  she  tr*. 
ill  her  balloon  to  the  height  of  a thousand  fe.-i, 
descending  with  the  uid  of  a parachute.  The 
adventurous  lady  came  down  out  at  sea,  hut  a 
row-boat  armed  by  powerful  men  promptly  re- 
cued her,  und  so  she  is  here  ready  to  make  her 
perilous  flight  again.  Fifty  thousand  people, 
they  tell  us,  witnessed  the  wonderful  perform, 
mice,  so  you  can  estimate  the  number  of  eves 
about  iiere  to-day. 

Are  you  hungry  after  all  these  experiences? 
What  shall  we  do  ? Go  out  on  the  long  pier  ami 
have  our  luncheon  served  there,  or  take  it,  in  the 
true  Rockaway  spirit,  under  yonder  tiny  tent, 
where  clams  roasted  in  a wood  fire  are  the  thli- 
cucy  /Mir  excellence , the  truly  distinguishing  char, 
actoristic  of  an  al-J'rcxco  meal  at  Rockaway  Beach. 
Of  course  there  must  be  lager-beer.  Are  you  -o 
truly  an  advocate  of  total  abstinence  that  you 
will  drink  no  lager-beer?  Be  quite  easy.  0i.lv 
tiie  most  searching  analysis  could  detect  a tract: 
of  alcohol  ill  the  beverage  they  will  serve  us 
here. 

But  now  for  u swim  ! Whatever  we  have  en- 
joyed, however  we  have  been  “ taken  in,”  tin-re 
is  no  doubt  ubout  this.  Old  Neptune  is  as  true 
as  ever,  and  the  frolic  we  can  have  with  him,  tiie 
delicious  rough-and-tumble,  the  falls  and  fouls, 
and  everything  else  legitimate  and  illegitimate  in 
the  way  of  a prize-fight  he  can  give  us,  are  all 
awaiting  us  here.  There  is  no  possibility  of  a 
controversy  regarding  a half-hour  spent  battling 
with  the  breakers.  It  is  all  delightful,  and  the 
fact  that  one  must  invuiiably  issue  from  the  con- 
flict completely  beaten  docs  not  alter  it  at  all. 

“ And  now,  John” — turning  to  my  victim,  whom 
1 hove  dragged  through  all  these  varied  pleasures 
— “will  you  tell  me  again  that  all  these  people, 
these  fifty  to  a hundred  thousand  souls,  men, 
women,  and  children,  whom  we  have  seen  about 
us  to-day,  do  not  enjoy  themselves  or  know  how 
to  enjoy  themselves  on  a summer  outing?” 

But  John,  the  cynic,  simply  laid  his  finger  aside 
his  nose,  and  said,  “ Has  it  escaped  your  observa- 
tion that  one-half  of  these  people  speak  German, 
another  quarter  French,  Spanish,  and  Italian,  and 
that  of  the  remaining  quarter  your  true  American 
enters  not  into  tiie  spirit  of  the  thing  at  all,  but 
looks  ou,  criticises,  and — wonders.” 


WISTFUL. 

Thk  house  had  to  be  painted;  ami  alas! 

Down  to  its  roots  they  cut  with  ruthless  knife 
The  fair  Wisteria,  that  on  the  grass 

Breathed  slowly  out  its  beautiful  crushed  life. 

But  in  the  evening  the  electric  light 

Cast  flickering  shadows  from  the  elm-tree  near 
Over  the  house.  “ It  seems,”  she  said  one  night, 
“ As  if  the  sad  Wisteria’s  ghost  were  here. 

“Uncanny,  isn’t  it?  It  trembles  so 

As  if  with  grief,  you  see."  He  raised  his  head 
Where  the  pale  vine  still  darl  ly  seemed  to  grow: 
“ Vcrv  Wis  terious  indeed,'’  he  said. 

A.  W.  K. 


IDIOSYNCRASIES  OF  BOOK 
CATALOGUES. 

If  error  is  the  discipline  through  which  we 
advance,  as  Channing  has  said,  tiie  compilers 
and  printers  of  book  catalogues  must  have  ad- 
vanced famously  of  late  years.  Most  of  the 
world  is  probably  aware  that  the  chief  aim  of 
the  struggling  compositor  in  a printing-office  is 
to  stand  sponsor  for  some  particularly  repre- 
hensible typographical  error,  one  which  shall 
startle  and  amuse  the  world ; and  it  is  some- 
times suspected  that  the  historic  errors  of  the 
types  were  premeditated  assaults  upon  the  risi- 
bles  of  the  public  and  the  patienee  of  the  au- 
thor who  is  sacrificed.  There  is  room  for 
doubt,  however,  if  the  compiler  of  book  cata- 
logues, to  whom  error  is  worse  than  ignorance, 
would  ever  willingly  expose  himself  to  the 
ridicule  of  the  bibliophiles  and  bibliomaniacs, 
whose  reading  is  largely  confined  to  a perusal  of 
liis  work.  Of  the  professional  cataloguer  of 
fmoks  it  bus  been  well  said  that  if  there  is  any- 
thing he  does  not  know,  he  does  not  know  it& 
There  is  un  encyclopaedic  air  about  him  that  W 
the  man  whose  knowledge  is  limited  to  the 
boundaries  of  what  is,  who  is  entirely  in  the  dark 
as  to  the  existence  of  what  is  not,  is  somewhat 
depressing,  but  which  to  him  who  has  snibicd 
the  cataloguer  deeply,  and  knows  him  for  what  he 
is,  is  as  invigorating  as  the  breezes  of  the  bal- 
sam regions,  as  bracing  as  the  salt-laden  zephyrs 
of  the  ocean. 

Considering,  therefore,  the  inherent  contrarie- 
ty of  the  compositor,  and  the  exalted  sense  of 
self  which  is  characteristic  of  the  professional 
cataloguer,  a perusal  of  catalogues,  with  a view 
to  catching  both  in  some  egregious  error,  ha-1 
become  one  of  the  most  popular  pastimes  of  the 
book-lover.  That  it  is  a profitable  pastime  can- 
not be  denied,  since  aught  that  furnishes  amuse- 
ment to  so  serious  a person  as  the  average  bib- 
liomaniac, anything,  in  short,  that  conduces  to  In* 
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From  Haki'kr'h  School  Geography. 


quite  us  good  in  its  wav- 


obesity — and  it  is  said  tlmt  laughter  is  the  beat 
anti-lean  remedy  the  world  knows — must  he  re- 
garded as  beneficial.  I have  encountered  but  one 
stout  bibliophile  in  the  course  of  my  mania,  and 
he  was  not  what  I might  call  a good  all-round 
bibliophile,  confining  his  attentions  entirely  to 
works  of  humor.  We  are  a lean  race,  for  some 
occult  reason,  hut  the  errors  of  cataloguers  keep 
many  of  us  from  following  the  advice  of  Lamb 
and  sitting  around  in  our  bones. 

The  whole  world  1ms  heard  by  this  time  of  the 
Bostonian’s  claim  to  have  seen  a book  catalogue 
containing  this  entry : 

ASSCHYLUS  ii’Proiuethuns (unbound.) 

“ which,”  he  adds, 
as  the  entries : 

Mill  on  the  Floss, 

Do.  oil  Liberty, 

and  the  excerpt  from  the  catalogue  of  a country 
library : 

Patti Adelina. 

Do Oyster." 

The  French  binder’s  error  in  labelling  two  vol- 
umes of  Uncle  Tom' * Cabin  “ L'Oucle,  Tome  I.” 
and  “ L’Oncie,  Tome  II.”  is  also  historical,  but 
hardly  more  deservedly  so  than  that  of  the  cat- 
aloguer who  entered  Heine'*  Song*  as  “ Hens 
Lays.” 

One  is  apt  to  question  the  accuracy  of  an  en- 
try which  claims  1806  as  the  year  of  publication 
of  a tract  on  the  War  of  1812,  and  it  would  re- 
quire a bibliomaniac  of  an  unusually  maniacal 
type  to  invest  a guinea  in  a volume  which  is  num- 
bered 175  in  a de  luxe  edition  of  150  copies. 

“Celebrated  Criminals  Bound  in  Morocco”  ap- 
pears to  indicate  that  a just  retribution  has  over- 
taken a body  of  nefarious  persons,  among  whom 
it  would  be  a pleasure  to  number  the  printer  w ho 
caused  the  types  to  make  mention  of  Professor 
Beers’s  Thankle*a  Ma*e  as  the  “Thankless  Nurse.” 

“French  Cathedrals,  by  Winkles”  is  possibly 
a correct  entry,  hut  “ by  Winkles  ” sounds  un- 
pleasantly like  a substitute  for  profanity. 

Wc  can  appreciate  the  feelings  of  the  cata- 
loguer who  wrote  “One  Hundred  and  Fifty  Choice 
Masterpieces,”  and  failed  to  observe  in  reading 
his  proofs  that  it  had  been  set  up  as  “One  Hun- 
dred and  Fifty  Choice  Man  tel -pieces.” 

“ Poems  by  Chaucer  very  scarce  ” states  an  un- 
doubted faet ; but  when  a set  ot  Sterne  is  entered 
as  having  “the  author’s  signature  in  nine  vol- 
umes” to  enhance  its  value,  one  is  disposed  to 
suspect  that  some  one  has  been  imposed  upon. 

There  is  a perfect  Daniel  come  to  judgment  in 
the  north  of  England.  His  entry  of  Brough's 
Ftthtaff,  illustrated  by  Cruikshank,  as  “Cruik- 
shank’s  Falstaff,  written  up  by  Brough,"  is  emi- 
nently just. 

The  author  of  50  Sal nth  would  be  glad  to  see 
the  volume  referred  to  as  “571  Paines,”  even 
though  it  should  turn  out  that  the  works  of 
Paine  were  numbered  571  in  the  catalogue,  and 
were  given  a companionable  sound  by  the  over- 
sight of  the  proof-reader  and  the  “ cussedness  ’’ 
of  the  type-setter. 

It  is  easy  to  picture  the  consternation  of  the 
librarian  who  found  under  the  classification 
“ Works  on  the  French  Capital  ’’  the  volume  Par- 
i»h  Register  of  Kirkbarton  County , York — an  error 
which  finds  its  parallel  in  the  entry  of  Paul  and 
Virginia  under  Americana  as  “Virginia  (Paul 


and).”  Nor  can  we  exclude  here  the  classifica- 
tion of  I loni tii  Fturci  Ojjera  under  Operatic 
Works.  The  proprieties  were  certainly  observed 
when,  as  we  learn  from  a recent  catalogue,  a 
life  of  Peter  the  Great  was  hound  in  Russia, 
which  certainly  cannot  he  said  of  the  binding 
of  Burton  1 1 Anatomy  of  the  Melancholy  in  “ full 
Salmon  Morocco.” 

One  cannot  hut  reflect  that  the  author  would 
he  very  angry  were  he  to  see  his  work  alluded  to 
as  “Fleming’s  Rabies”;  nor  can  it  Iks  gainsaid 
that  the  probably  mythical  error,  “ Bing  Ham- 
sandwich  Islands”  for  Bingham'*  Sandwich  1*1- 
amh,  would  have  plunged  its  author  into  a gulf 
of  dark  despair. 

Another  probably  mythical  slip  is  the  entry 
of  Michaelis’s  Ancient  Marble * under  the  head 
of  Sport ; hut  “ The  Emjteror  Xajjolcon  slightly- 
soiled  ” is  bona  fide. 

The  “ Manual  of  Chi romjJiy,  well  thumbed”; 
'■'■('owe*,  in  half  calf,”  and  “ Jack  Sheppard,  with 
gilt  edges,”  are  mistakes  heard  of  hut  not  seen  ; 
but  the  allusion  to  “ Mr*.  Breton’*  Cook-Book, 
extra  illustrated  with  fine  plates,”  is  in  existence. 

Taft  a of  u Grandfather,  immediately  following 
Darwin,  seems  like  a premeditated  assault  upon 
the  risible*  of  the  bibliophile,  and  is  chiefly  valu- 
able as  indicating  that  the  cataloguer  is  possessed 
of  a sense  of  humor. 

Errors  of  tiiis  description  are  of  almost  daily 
occurrence,  and  for  an  afternoon  of  combined 
instruction  and  amusement  I know  of  nothing 
that  I could  better  recommend  than  a search  for 
these  humorous  bits;  indeed,  with  a large  selec- 
tion of  catalogues,  what  could  better  while  away 
the  tedium  of  a summer’s  day  than  a game  of 
progressive  idiosyncrasies,  in  which  the  errors  of 
the  cataloguer  and  his  able  lieutenant,  the  type- 
setter, should  be  the  basis  of  action  * 

John  Kendrick  Banos. 
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THE  BEHRING  SEA  DISPUTE. 

For  two  months  before  the  recent  seizure  of 
the  Canadian  schooner  Black  Diamond  in  Behr- 
ing Sea  the  fur  seals  had  been  pouring  north- 
ward, through  the  many  channels  among  the 
Aleutian  Islands,  toward  their  breeding-grounds 
on  the  two  largest  islands  of  the  Pribvlov  group. 
At  first  they  came  in  small  numbers,  then  in  myr- 
iads, and  when  the  Black  Diamond  was  inter- 
rupted in  her  stealthy  hunt,  she  was  picking  up 
only  the  stragglers  that  had  lagged  behind.  This 
was  on  July  lltli.  Seventy  miles  from  the  place 
where  the  revenue-cutter  Rush  overhauled  the 
schooner  could  then  be  witnessed  the  most  re- 
markable massing  of  animal  life  that  the  world 
presents.  Over  four  million  seals  lmd  clambered 
up  on  shore,  and  covered  nearly  every  inch  of 
thousands  of  acres  on  the  islands  of  St.  Paul 
and  St.  George.  The  killing  season  was  at  its 
height,  and  sixty  native  employes  of  the  Alaska 
Commercial  Company  were  hard  at  work  killing 
and  skinning  100, oOO  young  males,  which  is  the 
limit  of  annual  destruction  permitted  by  law. 
Others  were  sailing  and  packing  the  furs,  und 
most  of  the  work  was  to  be  done  in  forty  days, 
for  only  within  that  period  is  the  fur  in  prime 
condition. 

The  life  story  of  the  fur  seal  is  indeed  stranger 
tliau  fiction.  During  the  short  summer  he  seeks 


the  only  hits  of  ground  in  Behring  Sea  which  in 
their  temperature,  surface,  and  facilities  for  land- 
ing are  adapted  for  his  perfect  life  and  reproduc- 
tion. lie  is  found  only  on  the  islands  of  the 
Pribvlov  group,  except  on  Behring  und  Copper 
islands,  just  west  of  the  Aleutian  chain,  and  there 
only  in  very  small  numbers.  The  breeding  sea- 
son over,  he  leaves  Behring  Sea,  and  for  eight 
months  follows  the  shoals  offish  that  form  his 
food,  roaming  east  and  west  over  5000  miles  of 
the  Pacific,  almost  as  far  south  as  the  latitude  of 
Vancouver  Island.  Then,  as  summer  approaches, 
his  unerring  instinct  leads  him  thousands  of 
miles  back  to  his  birthplace  again,  and  he 
crawls  up  the  bunk  at  the  very  time  when  his 
thick  eoat  is  exactly  right  for  the  uses  of  com- 
merce. 

Thus  the  world  is  entirely  dependent  upon  these 
two  little  islands  for  its  supplyof  the  highly  prized 
seal-skin.  Every  nation  that  buys  this  ticuutiful 
fur  has  an  interest  in  the  protection  of  the  fur 
seal  against  reckless  slaughter.  Ample  warning 
has  been  given  that  a few  years  of  complete  li- 
cense on  the  seal-killing  grounds  would  forever 
cut  off  the  world’s  supply  of  skins.  Once  this 
valuable  animal  was  widely  spread  over  the  south 
polar  regions,  and  his  breeding-grounds  on  the 
Falkland  Islands,  along  a part  of  Patagonia  and 
elsewhere,  even  surpassed  those  of  St.  Paul  in  ex- 
tent. But  a fleet  of  sixty  sealers,  annually  visit- 
ing these  grounds  intent  only  upon  killing,  suc- 
ceeded in  glutting  the  markets,  cutting  prices  to 
a song,  and  finally  in  so  nearly  exterminating  the 
seal  that  the  industry  was  destroyed. 

Our  government  nineteen  years  ago  fixed  the 
lawful  limit  of  seal-killing  at  100,000  a year. 
Recently  experts  have  decided  that  the  limit 
might  safely  he  extended  to  about  180,000  to 

200.000.  It  is  estimated  that  about  1,000,000 
seal  are  born  every  year  on  the  islands  of  St.  Paul 
and  St.  George.  Females  are  never  killed,  and 
the  fur  of  old  males  is  valueless.  Mr.  II.  W.  El- 
liott estimates  that  of  the  500,000  male  pups  leav- 
ing the  islands  every  fall,  only  250,000  survive 
the  first  year’s  struggle  for  existence,  and  the  cas- 
ualties of  the  second  year  reduce  the  number  to 

225.000.  Tiiis,  therefore,  is  about  the  net  iium- 
ber  of  males  added  annually  to  the  family,  and 
deducting  the  number  required  for  breeding,  up- 
ward of  200,000  are  .supposed  to  be  safely  avail- 
able for  slaughter.  It  is  likely  that  when  the 
lease  of  the  Alaska  Commercial  Company  expires 
next  year,  a readjustment  will  be  made  of  the 
killing  limit.  It  is  believed  the  fur  seal  in 
Northern  waters  has  reached  the  limit  of  its  pro- 
ductive capacity,  and  every  step  our  government 
has  taken  has  evinced  its  anxiety  to  maintain 
tiie  number  of  seals  at  its  normal  level.  The 
preservation  of  about  one-ninth  of  the  yearling 
males  is  all  that  is  needed. 

Since  1878,  ship-owners  at  several  west  coast 
ports,  templed  by  the  large  profits  of  the  fur  in- 
dustry, have  repeatedly  defied  the  law  and  in- 
vaded the  sealing-grounds.  At  first  they  shot 
seal  within  sight  of  the  St.  Paul  rookeries,  wholly 
indifferent  to  the  claims  of  the  Alaska  Commer- 
cial Company,  which  pays  our  government  about 
$815,000  a year  for  the  monopoly  guaranteed  bv 
.ts  lease.  \Vhen  revenue-cutters  began  in  1877 
to  search  the  waters  of  the  Pribvlov  group  for  in- 
truders, the  only  apparent  effect  was  to  keep  the 
poachers  further  off-shore.  In  the  guise  of  fish- 


ing craft  their  vessels  still  went  north,  taking  all 
the  seals  they  could  get  while  the  animals  were 
travelling  to  the  breeding-grounds.  Most  of  the 
vessels  seized  by  our  cutters  have  been  from  our 
own  ports.  San  Francisco  vessels  began  the  in- 
vasion, and  aiming  the  eleven  captured  in  1887, 
the  Iasi  seizures  made  before  (lie  recent  incident, 
only  five  were  Canadian  craft.  The  line  encir- 
cling the  l’ribylov  group  on  the  accompanying 
map  shows  the  area  within  which  unlawful  seal- 
ing has  been  carried  on  and  most  of  the  seizures 
have  been  made.  The  position  of  these  remark- 
able islands  relative  to  our  Western  seaboard 
may  here  be  seen  at  a glance;  and  it  will  bo 
readily  understood  that,  it  is  almost,  impossible 
for  one  or  two  little  revenue  cruisers  to  wholly 
suppress  unauthorized  sealing  in  the  large  ex- 
panse of  water  crossed  by  the  animals  between 
the  Aleutian  chain  and  their  summer  home. 

The  Canadians  criticise  our  seizure  of  their  ves- 
sels severely,  on  the  ground  that  we  are  interfer- 
ing with  commerce  on  the  high  seas,  where  inter- 
national law  accords  no  special  privileges  nor  ex- 
clusive jurisdiction  to  any  nation.  This  criticism 
seems  to  have  been  first  inspired  by  the  legal  pro- 
ceedings at  Sitka  against  some  of  their  seized 
vessels.  The  brief  filed  in  these  cases  by  the 
attorney  for  our  government  asserted  our  right 
to  exclusive  jurisdiction  in  Behring  Sea,  on  the 
ground  that  it  is  a iand-locked  body  of  water, 
formerly  controlled  by  Russia,  to  whose  rights  we 
succeeded  by  the  Alaska  purchase.  This  view  of 
the  ease  was  sustained  by  the  court  who  fined 
and  imprisoned  several  Canadian  captains  of  ves- 
sels, and  told  them  it  was  “little  better  than  pi. 
racy  to  go  into  the  waters  of  another  nation  and 
interfere  with  its  industries.”  The  decision  of 
the  court  was  not  enforced  by  the  government, 
for  when  (Beat  Britain  demanded  the  release  of 
the  prisoners,  and  *160, Out)  damages  for  illegal 
arrest  and  loss  of  property,  the  authorities  at 
Washington  ordered  the  release  of  the  prisoners 
and  their  property. 

No  message  or  proclamation  of  the  President 
or  act  of  Congress  has  affirmed  our  right  to  ex- 
clusive jurisdiction  in  Behring  Sea ; and  President 
Cleveland  in  his  lust  annual  message  said  that  lie 
was  endeavoring  to  establish  by  international  co- 
operation measures  to  preveut  the  extermination 
of  fur  seals  in  Behring  Sea.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  all  the  lending  geographical  authorities  re- 
gard Behring  Sea  merely  us  the  northern  exten- 
sion of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  consequently  a part 
of  the  high  seas.  The  line  on  the  map  running; 
from  Behring  Strait  to  the  Aleutian  Islands  shows 
the  partition  of  the  islands  between  Russia  and 
this  country. 

Last  year  no  seizures  were  made  in  Behring 
Sea,  and  there  was  reason  to  believe  during  the 
winter  that  an  attempt  would  be  made  this  sea- 
son to  resume  the  forbidden  trade  on  an  unusu- 
ally large  scale.  Captain  Shepard,  who  seized 
the  Black  Diamond , testified  liefore  a Congress 
committee  that  he  believed  fifty  or  sixty  vessels 
were  fitting  out  for  this  season’s  work.  Such  a 
fleet  would  equal  in  destructive  potency  the  seal- 
ing expeditions  that  in  a few  short  years  ruined 
the  great  sealeries  of  the  Antartic  Ocean.  While 
the  great  breeding  and  killing  grounds  are  ours 
England  is  the  chief  dyer  and  manufacturer  of 
seai-skins,  aud  the  whole  civilized  world  is 
csted  in  the  preservation  of  the  sealing  industry. 
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THE  CITY  OF  DETIiOlT  AND  ITS  SUBBODi 

2.  The  Grand  Circus.  3.  The  Bagley  Fountain.  4.  The  Biver,' with 


1.  The  Market,  from  City  Hall. 
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THE  ENCHANTED  WOOD. 

As  from  the  outer  world  \«n  pass — 

Just  where  the  forest  skirts  t!  10  plain — 

An  open  hook  lies  on  tint 

And  there  for  years,  untouched,  has  lain. 

The  leaves  are  yellow  now  with  age, 

Hut  one  may  read  in  letters  free, 

As  tiie  wind  turns  the  ragged  page, 

The  blotted  name — I'hiloxiifdty. 

‘Tt-  said  a student  one  day  stood 
. Outside  the  hounds,  when  on  him  fell 

The  my.-tic  power  of  that  wood, 

And  Love  east  over  him  a spell. 

Then  long  he  strove  to  enter  there  ; 

Hut  guardian  spirits  in  array 

Prevented  him,  until  despair 

Had  made  him  throw  the  hook  away. 

And  then,  when  he  it l length  had  east 
The  stern  Philosophy  aside. 

Love  hade  him  enter — held  him  fast 
As  eompieror  of  Self  and  Pride. 

And  now  in  dim,  enehanted  nooks 
Ruled  by  a Love  that  never  fails, 

He  seeks  not  sympathy  of  hooks — ■ 

Love  whispers  to  him  fairy  tales. 

Outside,  swept  by  the  w ind  and  rain, 
Pnilosophy,  uneared  for,  lies; 

It  cannot  enter  Love’s  domain  ; 

It  was  tint  meant  for  Paradise. 

Fi.avkl  Seo«  Mines. 


A HAZARD  OF  NEW  FORTUNES." 

BY  WILLIAM  DEAN  IIOWELLS. 

PART  FOURTH. 

I. 

Nor  long  after  Lent,  Fulkerson  set  before  Dry- 
foos  one  day  his  scheme  for  a dinner  in  celebra- 
tion of  the  success  of  Every  Other  Week.  Drv- 
foos  had  never  meddled  in  any  manner  with  the 
conduct  of  the  periodical  ; hut  Fulkerson  easily 
saw  that  he  was  proud  of  his  relation  to  it,  and 
he  proceeded  upon  the  theory  that  lie  would  he 
willing  to  have  this  relation  known.  On  the 
days  w hen  he  had  been  lucky  in  stocks,  he  was 
apt:  to  drop  in  at  the  olliee  on  Eleventh  Street,  on 
his  way  uptown,  and  listen  to  Fulkerson’s  talk. 
He  was  on  good  enough  terms  with  March,  who 
revised  his  Hist  impressions  of  the  man,  hut  they 
had  not  much  to  say  to  each  other,  and  it  seemed 
to  March  that  Dryfoos  was  even  a little  afraid  of 
him,  as  of  a piece  of  mechanism  he  had  acquired, 
but  did  not  quite  understand  ; he  left  the  work- 
ing of  it.  to  Fulkerson,  w ho  no  doubt  bragged  of 
it  sufficiently.  The  old  man  seemed  to  have  as 
little  to  sav  to  his  son  ; lie  shut  hirnself  up  with 
Fulkerson,  where  the  others  could  hear  the  man- 
ager begin  and  go  on  witli  an  unstinted  flow  of 
talk  about  Every  Other  W/ek  ; Fulkerson  never 
talked  of  anything  else  if  he  could  help  it,  and 
was  always  bringing  the  conversation  back  to  it 
if  it  strayed. 

The  day  he  spoke  of  the  dinner  he  rose  and 
called  from  his  door,  “ March,  1 say,  come  down 
here  a minute,  will  you?  Conrad,  I want  you, 
too.’’ 

The  editor  and  the  publisher  found  the  man- 
ager and  the  proprietor  seated  on  opposite  sides 
of  the  table.  “ It’s  about  those  funeral  baked 
meats,  you  know,"  Fulkerson  explained,  “and 
I was  trying  to  give  Mr.  Dryfuos  some  idea  of 
wlmt  we  wanted  to  do.  That  is,  what  I want- 
ed to  do,”  he  eon  tit  rural,  turning  from  March  to 
Dryfoos.  “ M »rvtb  here,  is  opposed  to  it,  of 
course.  He'd  like  to  publish  Kerry  Other  \V/ek 
on  ill**  sly ; keep  it  out  of  the  papers,  and  off  the 
news  stands;  lie’s  a modest  Boston  petunia,  and 
he  shrinks  from  publicity  ; but  I am  not  that  kind 
of  herb,  myself,  and  I want  all  the  publicity  we 
can  get — beg,  borrow,  or  steal — for  this  thing.  I 
say  that  you  can’t  work  the  sacred  rites  of  hos- 
pitality in  a better  cause,  and  what  I propose  is 
a little  dinner  for  the  purpose  of  recognizing  the 
hit  we’ve  made  with  this  thing.  My  idea  was  to 
strike  you  for  the  necessary  funds,  and  do  the 
tiling  on  a handsome  scale.  The  term  little 
dinner  is  a mere  figure  of  speech.  A little  din- 
ner wouldn’t  make  a big  Infs,  and  what  we  want 
is  the  big  talk,  at  present,  if  we  don’t  lav  up 
a cent  Mv  notion  was  that  pretty  soon  after 
Lent,  now,  when  everybody  is  feeling  just  right, 
we  should  begin  to  send  out  our  paragraphs,  af- 
Primitive,  negative,  and  explanatory,  and  along 
about  tbe  first,  of  May,  we  should  sit  down  about 
a hundred  strong,  the  most  distinguished  peo- 
ple in  the  country,  and  solemnize  our  triumph. 
There  it  is,  in  a mu-hell.  I might  expand  and  I 
might  expound,  but  that’s  the  sum  ami  substance 
of  it." 

Fulkerson  stopped,  and  ran  his  eyes  eagerly 
over  tiie  Lire-  of  his  three  listeners,  one  after  the 
other.  March  was  a little  surprised  when  Drv- 
fno-  turned  to  him,  but  that  inference  of  the 
question  seemed  to  give  Fulkerson  particular 
pleasure  : “ \\  Hat  do  von  think,  Mr.  March  ?” 

The  editor  I.  am  d back  in  bis  chair.  “ I don’t 
pretend  to  have  Mr.  Fulkerson’s  genius  for  adver- 
tising; but  it  seems  to  me  a lit  t le  early,  yet.  We 
might  celebrate  later  when  wv’vc  got  more  to 
eel, ‘brute.  At.  present  we’re  a plea-tug  novelty 
: at iiei  than  a fixed  fact.” 

- Ah,  you  don’t  get  the  idea!"  said  Fulker.-on. 
" What  we  want  to  do  with  this  dinner  is  to  fix 
I lie  fart." 

"Am  I going  to  come  in  any  where?"  the  old 
in  m in  term  pt  c. !. 

oil'll-  going  to  come  in  at  tile  head  of  the 
tiro-  e-si, m ! We  are  going  to  strike  everything 
Unit  is  imaginative  and  loin  tin n in  tin-  newspa- 


per soul  with  you  and  your  history  and  your  fancy 
for  going  in  for  this  tiling.  I can  start  you  in  it 
paragraph  that  will  travel  through  all  the  news- 
papers, from  Maine  to  Texas  and  from  Alaska  to 
Florida.  We  have  had  all  sorts  of  rich  men 
backing  up  literary  enterprises,  but  the  natural- 
gas  man  in  literature  is  a new  thing,  and  the 
combination  of  your  picturesque  past  and  your 
icsthctie  present  is  something  that  will  knock 
out  the  sympathies  of  the  American  public  the 
Hrst  round.  I feel,”  said  Fulkerson,  with  a tre- 
mor of  pathos  in  his  voice,  “that  Enry  Other 
llVrX’  is  at  a disadvantage  before  the  public  as 
long  as  it's  supposed  to  be  tuy  enterprise,  my 
idea.  As  far  us  I'm  known  at  all.  I’m  known 
simply  as  a syndicate  man,  and  nobody  in  tire 
press  believes  that  I’ve  got  the  money  to  run  the 
tiling  on  a grand  scale  ; a suspicion  of  insolvency 
must  attach  to  it  sooner  or  later,  and  the  fellows 
on  the  press  will  work  up  that,  impression,  sooner 
or  later,  if  we  don’t  give  them  something  else  to 
work  up.  Now,  as  soon  as  I begin  to  give  it 
away  to  the  correspondents  that  you're  in  it, 
with  your  untold  millions — that  in  fact  it  was 
your  idea  front  the  start,  that  you  originated  it 
to  give  full  play  to  the  humanitarian  tendencies 
of  Conrad  here,  who’s  always  had  these  theories 
of  eo-operation,  and  longed  to  realize  them  for 
the  benefit  of  our  struggling  young  w riters  and 

March  had  listened  with  growing  amusement 
to  the  mingled  burlesque  and  earnest  of  Fulker- 
son's self-sacrificing  impudence,  and  w ith  wonder 
as  to  how  far  Dryfoos  was  consenting  to  his  pre- 
posterous proposition,  when  Conrad  broke  out, 
“Mr.  Fulkerson,  1 could  not  jillow  you  to  do  that. 
It  would  not  be  true;  I did  not  wish  to  be  here; 
and — and  what  I think— what  I wish  to  do — that 
is  something  I will  not  let  any  one  put  me  in  a 
false  position  altour,  No!”  The  blood  rushed 
into  tiie  young  mail's  gentle  face,  ami  he  met  his 
father’s  glance  with  defiance. 

Dryfoos  turned  from  him  to  Fulkerson,  with- 
out. speaking,  and  Fulkerson  said,  caressingly, 
“Why,  of  course,  Coonrod!  I know  how  you 
feel,  and  I shouldn’t  let  anything  of  that  sort  go 
out  uncontradictcd  aftei  inm/a.  But  there  isn’t 
anything  in  these  times  that  would  give  us  better 
standing  with  the  public  than  some  hint  of  the 
wav  von  feel  about  such  things.  Tiie  public  ex- 
pects to  1h*  interested,  and  nothing  would  interest 
it  more  than  to  be  told  that  the  success  of  Every 
Other  If  sprang  from  the  first  application  of 
the  principle  of  Live  and  let  Live  to  a literary 
enterprise.  It  would  look  particularly  well,  com- 
ing from  you  and  your  father,  but  if  you  object, 
we  can  leave  that  part  out;  though  if  you  ap- 
prove of  the  principle  I don’t  see  why  von  need 
object.  Tbe  main  thing  is  to  let  the  public  know 
that  it  owes  this  thing  to  the  liberal  ami  enlight- 
ened spirit  of  one  of  the  foremost  capitalists  of 
the  country,  and  that  his  purposes  are  not  likely 
to  be  betrayed  in  the  hands  of  his  son.  I should 
get  a little  cut  made  from  a photograph  of  your 
father,  and  supply  it  gratis  with  the  paragraphs.” 

“ I guess,”  said  the  old  man,  “ we  will  get  along 
without  the  cut.” 

Fulkerson  laughed.  “ Well,  well ! Have  it 
your  own  way.  But  the  sight  of  your  face  in 
the  patent  outsides  of  the  country  press,  would 
be  worth  half  a dozen  subscribers  in  every  school 
district  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of 
this  fair  laud.” 

“ There  was  a fellow,”  Dryfoos  explained  in 
an  aside  to  March,  “that  was  getting  up  a his- 
tory of  Moffitt,  and  he  asked  me  to  let  him  put 
a steel  engraving  of  me  in.  He  said  a good 
many  prominent  citizens  were  going  to  have 
theirs  in,  and  his  price  was  a hundred  and  fif'v 
dollars.  I told  him  I couldn’t  let  mine  go  for 
less  titan  two  hundred,  and  when  he  said  he 
could  give  me  a splendid  plate  for  that  money,  I 
said  1 should  want  it  cash.  You  never  saw«i 
fellow  more  astonished  when  he  got  it  through 
him  that  I expected  him  to  pay  the  two  hundred.” 

Fulkerson  laugher!  in  keen  appreciation  of  the 
joke.  “ Well,  sir,  I guess  Every  Other  Week  will 
pay  you  that  much.  But  if  you  won’t  sell  at  any 
price,  all  right;  we  must  try  to  worry  along  with- 
out the  light  of  your  countenance  on  the  posters, 
but  we  got  to  have  it  for  the  banquet.” 

“ I don’t  seem  to  feel  very  hungry,  yet,"  said 
the  old  man,  dryly. 

“Oh , I'op/ietit  rieut  eu  unit, //emit,  as  our  French 
friends  say.  You’ll  be  hungry  enough  when  von 
see  the  preliminary  Little  Neck  clam.  ITs  too  late 
for  oysters.” 

“Doesn’t  that  fact  seem  to  point  to  a post- 
ponement till  they  get  back,  some  time  in  Octo- 
ber?” March  suggested. 

“No,  no!”  said  Fulkerson,  “ you  don’t  catch 
on  to  the  business  end  of  this  thing,  my  friends. 
You’re  proceeding  on  something  like  the  old  ex- 
ploded idea  that  the  demand  creates  tin*  supply, 
when  everybody  know.-,  if  lie’s  watched  the  course 
of  modern  events,  that  it’s  just,  as  apt  to  be  the 
other  way.  1, contend  that  we’ve  got  a real,  sub- 
stantial success  to  celebrate  now;  but  even  if  ive 
hadn't,  the  celebration  would  do  more  than  any- 
thing else  to  create  the  success,  if  w e got  it  prop- 
erly before  the  public.  People  will  say,  Those 
fellows  are  not  fools;  they  wouldn’t  go  and  re- 
joice over  their  magazine  unless  they  had  got  a 
big  tiling  in  it.  And  the  state  of  feeling  we 
should  produce  in  the  public  mind  would  make  a 
boom  of  perfectly  unprecedented  grandeur  for 
E.  O.  II'.  Heigh  ?" 

He  looked  sunnily  from  one  to  the  other  in 
succession.  The  elder  Dryfoos  said,  with  Iris 
chin  on  the  top  of  hi-  stick,  “ I reckon  those  Lit- 
tle Neck  dams  will  keep." 

" Well,  just  as  you  say,"  Fulkerson  cheerfully 
assented.  "I  understand  you  to  agree  to  tiie 
general  principle  of  a little  dinner?" 

■ “ The  -mailer  the  better,"  said  the  old  man. 

“Well.  I sav  a little  dinner  because  the  idea 
of  th  it  seem-  to  cover  tin  ease,  even  if  we  vaiv 
the  plan  a little.  1 hud  thought  of  a reception, 
maybe,  that  would  it. elude  the  ladv  contributors 


and  artists,  and  the  wives  and  daughters  of  the 
other  contributors.  That  would  give  us  tiie 
chance  to  ring  in  a lot  of  society  correspondents 
ami  get  tire  tiling  written  up  in  first-class  shape. 
By-the  «■«_</  /’’  cried  Fulkerson,  slapping  himself 
on  tiie  leg,  “ why  not  have  the  dinner  ami  the 
reception  hath  !" 

“ I don’t  understand,”  said  Dryfoos. 

“ Why,  have  a select  little  dinner  for  ten  or 
twenty  choice  spirits  of  the  male  persuasion,  and 
then  about  ten  o'clock,  throw  open  your  pala- 
tial drawing-rooms  and  admit  the  females  to 
champagne,  salads,  and  ices.  It  is  tile  very 
thine!  t’oine !’’ 

" What  do  you  think  of  it,  Mr.  March  ?"  u-kod 
Dryfoos,  on  whose  social  inexperience  Fulker- 
son's words  projected  no  very  intelligible  image, 
and  w ho  perhaps  hoped  for  some  more  light. 

" It's  a beautiful  vision,’’ said  March,  “and  if 
it  will  take  inure  time  to  realize  it  I think  I ap- 
prove. 1 approve  of  anything  that  will  delay  Mr. 
Fulkerson's  advertising  orgy.” 

“ Then,”  Fulkerson  pursued,  “ we  could  have  the 
pleasure  of  Miss  Christine  and  Miss  Mela’s  com- 
pany; and  maybe  Mrs.  Dryfoos  would  look  in  on 
us  in  the  course  of  the  evening.  There’s  no 
hurry,  as  Mr.  March  suggests,  if  we  can  give  the 
thing  this  shape.  I will  cheerfully  adopt  tiie 
idea  of  mv  honorable  colleague.” 

March  laughed  at  his  impudence,  but  at  heart 
he  was  ashamed  of  Fulkerson  for  proposing  to 
make  use  of  Dryfoos  and  his  house  in  that  way. 
He  fancied  something  appealing  in  the  look 
that  the  old  man  turned  on  him,  and  something 
indignant  in  Conrad's  Hush  ; but  probably  this 
was  only  his  fancy.  He  reflected  that  neither  of 
them  could  feel  it  as  people  of  more  worldly 
knowledge  would,  and  he  consoled  himself  with  the 
fact  that  Fulker.-on  was  really  not  such  a charla- 
tan as  he  seemed.  But  it  went  through  his  mind 
that  this  was  a strange  end  for  all  Dryfoos’ s 
money-making  to  come  to;  and  he  philosophical- 
ly accepted  the  fact  of  his  own  humble  fortunes 
w hen  lie  reflected  how  little  his  money  could  buy 
for  such  a man.  It  was  an  honorable  use  that 
Fulker.-on  w as  putting  it  to  in  Every  Other  H Wk  ; 
it  might  be  far  more  creditably  spent  on  such  an 
enterprise  than  on  horses,  or  wines,  or  women, 
the  usual  resources  of  the  brute  rich;  and  if  it 
were  to  be  lost,  it  might  better  be  lost  that,  way 
than  in  stocks.  He  kept  a smiling  face  turned 
to  Dryfoos  while  these  irreverent  considerations 
occupied  him,  and  hardened  his  heart  against  fa- 
ther and  son  and  their  imssible  emotions. 

The  old  man  rose  to  put  an  end  to  the  inter- 
view. He  nnlv  repeated,  “ I guess  those  clams 
will  keep  till  fall.” 

But  Fulkerson  was  apparently  satisfied  with 
the  progress  he  had  made;  and  when  he  joined 
March  for  tiie  stroll  homeward  after  office  hours, 
he  was  aide  to  detach  his  mind  from  the  subject, 
as  if  content  to  leave  it. 

“ This  is  about  the  best  part  of  the  year  in  New 
York,”  he  said.  In  some  of  the  areas  the  grass 
had  sprouted,  and  the  tender  young  foliage  had 
loosened  itself  from  the  bud-  on  a sidewalk  tree 
here  and  there;  the  soft  air  was  full  of  spring,  and 
the  delicate  sky,  far  aloof,  had  the  look  it  never 
wears  at  any  other  -euson.  “ It  ain’t  a time  of  year 
to  complain  much  of.  anywhere  ; but  1 don’t  w ant 
anything  better  than  the  month  of  May  in  New 
York.  Farther  South  it’s  too  hot,  and  I've  been 
in  Boston  in  May  when  that  east  wind  of  yours 
made  every  nerve  in  my  body  get  up  and  howl. 
I reckon  the  weather  has  a good  deal  to  do  with 
the  local  temperament.  The  reason  a New  York 
man  takes  life  so  easily  with  all  his  rush  is  that 
his  climate  don't  worry  him.  But  a Boston  man 
must  be  rasped  the  whole  while  by  the  edge  ill 
his  air.  That  accounts  for  his  sharpness;  and 
when  lie’s  lived  thnmgh  twenty  fixe  or  thirty 
Boston  May-,  he  get-  to  thinking  that  Providence 
has  some  put  ticui.u  u-e  for  him,  or  lie  wouldn’t 
have  survived,  and  that  makes  him  conceited. 
See  ?” 

“ I see,”  said  March.  “ But  I don’t  know  how 
you’re  going  to  work  that,  idea  into  an  adverti-c- 
inent,  exactly." 

“Oh,  pshaw,  now,  March!  You  don’t  think 
I’ve  got  that  on  the  brain  all  the  time  ?” 

" You  were  gradually  leading  up  to  Every 
Other  H7v/t,  somehow.” 

“No,  sir;  I wa-n’t.  I was  just  thinking  what 
a different  creature  a .Massachusetts  man  was 
from  a Virginian.  And  yet  I suppose  they're 
both  as  pure  Engli-h  stock  as  you’ll  get  any- 
where in  America.  March,  I think  Uolonel  Wood- 
burn’s  paper  is  going  to  make  a hit." 

“You've  got  then-!  When  it  knocks  down 
the  sale  about  one-half,  I shall  know  it’s  made  a 
hit." 

“ I’m  not  afraid,"  said  Fulkerson.  “ That  thing 
is  going  to  attract  attention.  It's  well  written — 
you  can  take  the  pomposity  out  of  it,  here  uiid 
there — and  it’s  novel.  Our  people  like  a bold 
strike,  and  it’s  going  to  shake  them  up  tremen- 
dously to  have  serfdom  advocated  oil  high  moral 
ground-  as  the  onlv  solution  of  the  labor  prob- 
lem. You  see  in  tiie  first  place  he  goes  for  their 
sympathies  bv  the  way  lie  portrays  the  actual  re- 
lations of  capital  and  labor ; lie  shows  bow  things 
have  got  to  go  from  had  to  worse,  and  then  he 
trots  out  his  little  old  lio.bhx . and  proves  that  if 
slavery  had  not  been  interfered  with,  it  would 
have  perfected  itself  in  the  interest  of  humanity. 
He  makes  a pretty  -flung  plea  for  it.” 

March  threw  back  1 1 is  In  .el  and  laughed.  “ He’s 
converted  you!  I -wear.  Fulkerson,  if  we  had 
accepted  and  paid  for  an  intuit*  advocating  can- 
nibalism as  the  only  resource  for  getting  rid  of 
the  superfluous  poor,  toll'd  begin  to  believe  in  it  " 

Fulkerson  smiled  in  approval  of  the  joke,  and 
only  said,  " I wi*h  you  could  meet  the  Colonel  in 
the  privacy  of  the  domestic  circie.  March.  You'd 
like  him.  lie’s  a splendid  old  fellow;  regular 
tvpe.  Talk  about  spring!  You  ougiit  to  s»e  t lie 
widow’s  little  hack  yard,  these  d.n».  You  know 
that  gia-s  _illeiv  just  bevond  the  dining  loom? 
Those  girls  have  got  the  pot  plants  out  of  that, 


and  a lot  more,  and  they’ve  turned  the  edges  of 
that  back  yard,  along  the  fence,  into  a regular 
bower;  they’ve  got  sweet-peas  planted,  and  nas- 
turtiums, and  we  shall  be  in  a blaze  of  glorv 
about  the  beginning  of  June.  Fun  to  see  ’em 
work  in  the  garden,  and  the.  bird  bossing  the  job 
in  his  cage  under  the  cherry-tree.  Have  to  keep 
the  middle  of  the  yard  for  the  clothes-line,  but 
six  days  in  the  week,  it’s  a law  u,  and  I go  over  it 
with  it  mower  myself.  March,  there  ain’t  anv- 
thing  like  u home,  us  there?  Dear  litLle  cot  of 
your  own,  heigh  ? I tell  you,  March,  when  I get 
to  pushing  that  mower  round,  and  the  Colonel  is 
smoking  his  cigar  in  the  gallery,  and  those  girls 
are  pottering  over  the  flowers,  one  of  these  soft 
evenings  after  dinner,  I feel  like  a human  being. 
Yes,  I do.  I struck  it  rich  when  I concluded  to 
take  my  meals  at  tbe  widow’s.  For  eight  dollars 
a week  I get  good  board,  refitted  society,  and  all 
the  advantages  of  a Christian  home.  By-the-wav, 
vou’ve  never  had  much  talk  with  Miss  Wood  burn, 
have  you.  March?” 

*‘  Not  so  much  as  with  Miss  'Woodburn's  fa- 
ther.” 

“ Well,  lie  /x  rather  apt  to  -coop  the  conversa- 
tion. I must  draw  his  fire,  some  time,  when  von 
and  Mr-.  March  are  around,  and  get  you  a chance 
with  Mi--  Woodbuni.” 

“I  should  like  that  better,  I believe,”  said 
March. 

“ Well,  I shouldn't  wonder  if  you  did.  (.’uriotis, 
but  Mi-s  Woodbuni  isn’t  at  all  your  idea  of  a 
Southern  girl.  She’s  got  lots  of  go;  she’s  never 
idie  a minute;  site  keeps  the  old  gentleman  in 
first-class  shape,  and  she  don  t tielicve  a.  Irit  in 
the  slavery  solution  of  the  labor  problem;  says 
she's  glad  it’s  gone,  ami  if  it  was  any  thing  like  the 
effects  of  it,  nhe’s  glad  it  went  before  her  time. 
No,  sir,  .-lie's  as  full  of  -nap  as  the  liveliest  kind 
of  a Northern  girl.  None  of  that  sunny  .South- 
ern languor  you  read  about.” 

"I  suppose  the  typical  Southerner,  like  the 
typical  anything  else,  is  pretty  difficult  to  find,” 
said  March.  " But  perhaps  Miss  Woodbuni  rep- 
resents the  new  South  The  modern  conditions 
must  be  producing  a modern  type.” 

“Well,  that’s  what  she  ami  tiie  Colonel  both 
say.  They  sav  there  ain’t  anything  left  of  that 
Walter  Scott  dignity  and  chivalry  in  the  rising 
generation;  takes  too  much  time.  You  ought 
to  see  her  sketch  the  old-school,  high-and-ttiigluy 
manners,  as  they  survive  among  some  of  the  an- 
tiques in  Charlotte-burg.  If  that  thing  could 
be  put  upon  the  stage  ’t  would  be  a killing  suc- 
cess. Makes  the  old  gentleman  laugh  in  spile 
of  himself.  But  lie’s  as  proud  of  her  a-  Punch, 
anyway.  Why  don’t  you  and  Mrs.  March  come 
round  ofteiier?  Look  here!  How  would  it  do 
to  have  a little  excursion,  somew  here,  after  the 
spring  fairly  gels  in  its  work?” 

“ Reporters  present?” 

“ No,  no  ! Nothing  of  that  kind  ; perfectly  sin- 
cere and  disinterested  enjoyment.” 

"Oil,  a few  handbills  to  be  scattered  around: 

‘ Buy  Every  Other  HI*/,’  * Look  out  for  the  next 
number  of  Every  Other  Every  f)ther  HVtX: 

at  ail  the  news  stands.’  Well,  I’ll  talk  it  over 
with  Mrs.  March.  I suppose  there’s  no  great 
hurry.  ” 

March  told  his  wife  of  the  idvllie  mood  in 
which  he  had  left  Fulkerson  at  the  widow’s  door, 
and  she  said  he  must  be  in  love. 

“Whv  of  course!  I wonder  I didn't  think  of 
that.  But  Fulkerson  is  such  an  impartial  ad- 
mirer of  tiie  whole  sex  that  you  can’t  think  of 
his  liking  one  more  than  another.  I don't  know 
that  he  showed  any  unjust  partiality,  though,  in 
his  talk  of’  those  girls,’  as  he  ealled  them.  And 
I always  rather  fancied  that  Mrs.  Mandei — lie’s 
done  so  much  for  her,  you  know ; and  she  is  such 
a well-balanced,  well-preserved  person,  and  so 
lady  like  and  correct — ” 

“Fulkerson  had  the  word  for  her:  academic. 
She’s  everything  that  instruction  and  discipline 
can  make  ot  a woman  ; but  I shouldn't  think 
they  could  make  enough  of  her  to  be  in  love 
with." 

"Well,  I don’t  know.  The  academic  has  its 
charm.  There  are  moods  in  which  I could  im- 
agine myself  in  love  with  an  academic  person. 
That  regularity  of  line;  that  reasoned  strictness 
of  contour;  that,  neatness  of  pose;  that  slightly 
conventional  but  harmonious  grouping  of  the 
emotions  and  morals — you  can  see  how  it  would 
have  its  charm,  the  Wedgwood  in  human  na- 
ture? I wonder  where  Mrs.  Maiidt!  keeps  her 
urn  and  her  willow." 

“ I should  think  she  might  have  use  for  them 
in  that  family,  poor  thing!"  said  Mrs.  March. 

"Ah,  that  reminds  me,"  said  Wr  husband, 
“ that  we  had  another  talk  with  the  old  gentle- 
man, this  afternoon,  about  Fulkerson’s  literary, 
artistic,  and  advertising  orgy,  and  it’s  postponed 
till  October.” 

“The  later  the  better.  I should  think,”  said 
Mrs.  March,  who  did  not  really  think  uliout  it  at 
nil,  but  whom  the  date  fixed  for  it  caused  to  think 
of  the  i n t i -veiling  time.  “We  have  got  to  con- 
sider  what  we  will  do  about  the  summer,  Ireful  c 
long.  Basil." 

"Oil,  not  yet,  not  yet,”  he  pleaded,  with  that 
man's  willingness  to  abide  in  the  present,  which 
is  so  trying  to  a woman.  “It’s  only  the  end  of 
April." 

" It  will  be  the  end  of  June  before  we  know. 
And  these  people  wanting  the  Boston  house  an- 
other year  complicates  it.  We  can’t  spend  tiie 
summer  there,  as  we  planned.” 

“ They  oughtn’t  to  have  offered  us  an  increased 
rent ; they  have  taken  an  advantage  of  us." 

“I  don’t  know  that  it  matters,”  said  Mrs. 
March.  "I  had  decided  not.  to  go  there.” 

" Had  you  ? This  is  a surprise." 

“ Everything  is  a surprise  to  you,  Basil,  w hen 
it  happens." 

“True;  I keep  the  world  fresh,  that,  way." 

“ It  wouldn't  have  been  any  change  to  go 
from  one  city  to  another  for  the  summer.  We 
might  as  well  have  siaid  in  New  Y'ork.” 
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“Yes,  I wish  we  had  staid,”  said  March,  idly 
humoring  a conception  of  the  accomplished  fact. 
“ Mrs.  Green  would  have  let  us  have  the  gim- 
cruekery  very  cheap  for  the  summer  months; 
and  we  could  have  made  all  sorts  of  nice  litile  ex- 
cursions and  trips  off,  and  been  twice  as  well  as 
if  we.  had  spent  the  summer  away.” 

“ Nonsense ! You  know  we  couldn’t  speud  the 
summer  in  New  York.” 

“ 1 know  / could.” 

“What  stuff!  You  couldn’t  manage.” 

“ Oh,  yes,  1 could.  I could  take  my  meals  at 
Fulkerson’s  widow’s  ; oral  Maroni’s,  with  poor  old 
Lindau:  he’s  got  to  dining  there  again.  Or,  1 could 
keep  house,  and  he  could  dine  with  me  here.” 

There  was  a teasing  look  in  March’s  eves,  and 
he  broke  into  a laugh,  at  the  firmness  with  which 
his  wife  said,  “ 1 think  if  there  is  to  be  any  house- 
keeping, 1 will  stay,  too ; and  help  to  look  after  it. 
I would  try  not  to  intrude  upon  you  and  your 

“ Oh,  we  should  be  only  too  glad  to  have  you 
join  us,”  said  March,  playing  with  fire. 

“ Very  well,  then,  I wish  you  would  take  him 
off  to  Maroni’s,  the  next  time  he  comes  to  dine 
here !”  cried  his  wife. 

The  experiment  of  making  March’s  old  friend 
free  of  his  house  had  not  given  her  all  the  plea- 
sure that  so  kind  a thing  ought  to  have  afforded 
so  good  a woman.  She  received  Lindau  at  first 
with  robust  benevolence,  and  the  high  resolve 
not  to  let  any  of  his  little  peculiarities  alienate 
her  from  a sense  of  his  claim  upon  her  sympa- 
thy and  gratitude,  not  only  as  a man  who  had 
been  so  generously  fond  of  her  husband  in  his 
youth,  but  a hero  who  had  suffered  for  her  coun- 
try. Her  theory  was  that  his  mutilation  must 
not  be  ignored,  but  must  be  kept  in  mind  as  a 
monument  of  his  sacrifice,  and  she  fortified  Bella 
with  this  conception,  so  that  the  child  bravely 
sat  next  his  maimed  arm  at  tuble  and  helped 
him  to  dishes  he  could  not  reach,  and  cut  up  his 
meat  for  him.  As  for  Mrs.  March  herself,  the 
thought  of  his  mutilation  made  her  a little  faint; 
she  was  not  without  a bewildered  resentment  of 
its  presence  as  a sort  of  oppression.  She  did  not 
like  his  drinking  so  much  of  March’s  beer, 
either;  it  was  no  harm,  but  it  was  somehow  un- 
worthy, out  of  character  with  a hero  of  the  war. 
But  what  she  really  could  not  reconcile  herself 
to  was  the  violence  of  Lindau’s  sentiments  con- 
cerning the  whole  political  and  social  fabric.  She 
did  not  feel  sure  that  lie  should  be  allowed  to  say 
such  things  before  the  children,  who  had  been 
nurtured  in  the  faith  of  Bunker  Hill  and  Appo- 
mattox, as  the  beginning  and  the  end  of  all  pos- 
sible progress  in  human  rights.  As  a woman  she 
was  naturally  an  aristocrat,  but  as  an  American 
she  was  theoretically  a democrat ; and  it  astound- 
ed, it  alarmed  her,  to  hear  American  democracy 
denounced  as  a shuffling  evasion.  She  had  never 
cared  much  for  the  United  States  Senate,  but  she 
doubted  if  she  ought  to  sit  by  when  it  was 
railed  at  as  a rich  man’s  club.  It  shocked  her 
to  be  told  that  the  rich  and  poor  were  not  equal 
before  the  law  in  a country  where  justice  must 
he  paid  for  at  every  step  in  fees  and  costs,  or 
where  a poor  man  must  go  to  war  in  his  own 
person,  and  a rich  man  might  hire  some  one  to 
go  in  his.  Mrs.  March  felt  that  this  rebellious 
mind  in  Lindau  really  somehow  outlawed  him 
from  sympathy,  and  retroactively  undid  his  past 
suffering  for  the  country:  she  had  always  par- 
ticularly valued  that  provision  of  the  law,  be- 
cause in  forecasting  all  the  possible  mischances 
that  might  befall  her  own  son,  she  had  been  com- 
forted bv  the  thought  that  if  there  ever  was  an- 
other war,  und  Tom  were  drafted,  his  father 
could  buy  him  a substitute.  Compared  with  such 
blasphemy  as  this,  Lindau’s  declaration  that  there 
was  not  equality  of  opportunity  in  America,  and 
that  fully  one- half  the  people  were  debarred 
their  right  to  the  pursuit  of  happiness  by  the 
hopeless  conditions  of  their  lives,  was  flattering 
pruise.  She  could  not  listen  to  such  things  in 
silence,  though,  and  it  did  not  help  matters  when 
Lindau  met  her  arguments  with  facts  and  rea- 
sons which  she  felt  she  was  merely  not  sufficient- 
ly instructed  to  combat,  and  lie  was  not  quite 
gentlemanly  to  urge.  “I  am  atruid  for  the  ef- 
fect on  the’  children,”  she  said  to  her  husband. 
"Such  perfectly  distorted  ideas  — Tom  will  be 
ruined  by  them.” 

“Oh,  iet  Tom  find  out  where  they’re  false,” 
said  March.  “ It  will  be  good  exercise  for  his 
faculties  of  research.  At  any  rate,  those  things 
are  getting  said  nowadays ; lie’ll  have  to  hear 
them  sooner  or  later.” 

“ Had  he  better  hear  them  at  home  ?”  demand- 
ed his  wife. 

“ Why,  you  know,  as  you’re  here  to  refute 
them,  Isabel,”  he  teased,  “ perhaps  it’s  the  best 
place.  But  don't  mind  poor  old  Lindau,  my  dear. 
He  says  himself  that  his  pnrg  is  worse  than  his 
pidte,  you  know.” 

“ Ah,  it’s  too  late,  now,  to  mind  him,”  she  sigh- 
ed. In  a moment  of  rash  good  feeling,  or  per- 
haps an  exalted  conception  of  duty,  she  hud  her- 
self proposed  that  Lindau  should  come  every 
week  and  read  German  with  Tom;  and  it  had 
become  a question  first  how  they  could  get  him 
to  take  pay  for  it,  and  then  how  they  could  get 
him  to  stop  it.  Mrs.  March  never  ceased  to  wonder 
at  herself  for  having  brought  this  about,  for  she 
had  warned  her  husband  against  making  anv  en- 
gagement with  Lindau  which  would  bring  him 
regularly  to  the  house:  the  Germans  stuck  so, 
and  were  so  unscrupulously  dependent.  Yet,  the 
deed  being  done,  she  would  not  ignore  the  duty 
of  hospitality,  and  it  was  always  she  who  made 
the  old  man  stay  to  their  Sunday  evening  tea 
when  he  lingered  near  the  hour,  reading  Schiller 
and  Heine  and  Ulilund  with  the  bov,  in  the 
clean  shirt  with  which  lie  observed  the  day: 
Lindau’s  linen  was  not  to  be  trusted  during  the 
week.  She  now  concluded  a season  of  mournful 
reflection  by  saying,  “He  will  get.  you  into  trou- 
ble, somehow,  Basil.” 


“Well,  I don’t  know  how,  exactly.  I regard 
Lindau  as  a political  economist  of  an  unusual 
type ; but  I shall  not  lot  him  array  me  against 
the  constituted  authorities.  Short  of  that,  I 
think  1 him  sale.” 

“Well,  be  careful,  Basil;  be  careful.  You 
know  you  are  so  rash.” 

“ I suppose  I may  continue  to  pity  him?  lie 
?«  such  a poor  lonely,  old  lellow.  Are  you  really 
sorry  he’s  come  into  our  lives,  my  deary” 

“No.no;  not  that.  I fee!  a-  you  do  about  it; 
but  I wish  I felt  easier  about  him — sure,  that  is, 
that  we’re  not  doing  wrong  to  lei  him  keep  on 
talking  so.” 

“I  suspect  we  couldn’t  help  it,”  March  return- 
ed lightly.  “It's  one  of  what  Lindau  calls  his 
* brinciblcs  ’ to  sa  v what  lie  thinks.” 

[to  IlK  OOSTINIIKU.J 
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AX  ARCH  FOR  BROOKLYN. 

While  New  York  collects  very  slowly  by  pop- 
ular subscription  a fund  for  an  arch  on  Wash- 
ington Square,  the  city  of  Brooklyn  has  appro- 
priated *25(1,(100  for  an  arch  at  the  entrance  to 
Prospect  Park  which  shall  serve  as  a monument 
to  the  soldiers  and  sailors  of  the  civil  war.  In 
doing  this,  Brooklyn  follows  the  example  of  Hart- 
ford, as  it  has  so  often  in  the  past  patterned 
itself  on  Connecticut.  Last  year  the  Common 
Council  authorized  $100,000  to  be  spent  on  a 
soldiers’  and  sailors’  monument,  and  the  matter 
went  so  far  that  a design  by  Henry  Baerer,  a 
sculptor  born  in  Prussia,  but  American  by  long 
residence,  was  as  good  as  accepted.  From  a 
raised  platform,  reached  by  four  flights  of  stairs 
and  adorned  with  four  large  groups  of  figures  in 
bronze,  rose  a simple  square  pedestal  bearing 
four  Corinthian  columns  and  a simple  attic  with 
wide  cornice.  Above  stood  u draped  figure  of 
Brooklyn  on  a half-globe.  As  the  cut  shows, 
the  composition  is  not  intricate,  and  in  that  re- 
spect good,  but  it  has  little  novelty,  while  the  pro- 
posed groups,  w'hieh  would  be  the  most  impor- 
tant features,  are  far  from  artistic.  This  is  the 
design  which  recent  developments  in  the  local 
politics  of  Brooklyn  nipped  in  the  bud ; in  place 
of  it  the  arch  here  shown  has  been  accepted. 

That  the  change  is  one  for  the  better  is  very 
evident,  if  for  no  other  reason,  that  the  arch  is 
one  of  the  most  dignified  and  massive  forms  of 
decoration  for  great  cities,  and  on  this  side  of  the 
world  one  of  the  rarest.  At  Hartford  the  arch 
commemorative  of  the  civil  war  is  in  the  nature 
of  a bridge  entrance,  such  as  existed  in  the  Mid- 
dle Ages,  when  bridges  were  fortified,  and  subse- 
quently adorned  with  structures:  semi-military  in 
nature.  The  Washington  Square  arch  is  to  be 
less  meditrval,  more  classical.  That  at  Prospect 
Park  will  in  some  respects  approach  the  Roman 
triumphal  arch,  but  ally  itself  more  to  the  Are 
de  Triomphe  de  I’Etoile  of  Paris.  It  is  to  stand 
detached,  like  that  great  arch.  There  will  be  no 
suggestion  of  a gateway,  as  we  find  at  Berlin  in 
the  Brandenburg  Gate,  which  is  also  an  arch  of 
triumph.  While  at  first  the  arch  of  triumph  may 
seem  to  portray  a gate,  say  the  entrance  of  a con- 
quered town,  the  probabilities  are  against  this 
explanation,  and  in  favor  of  its  evolution  from 
an  independent  structure  of  stone  which  took  the 
place  of  a perishable  arch  of  wood  run  up  for  the 
triumphal  entry  of  a conqueror.  Exactly  so  the 
wooden  arches  on  Fifth  Avenue  were  hastily  con- 
structed, and  one  of  them  thought  worthy  of  per- 
petuation in  stone. 

The  Brooklyn  arch  is  to  stand  across  the  road- 
way, after  passing  the  fountain,  and  before  reach- 
ing the  entrance  to  the  Purk.  Now  modern 
streets  are  not  so  narrow  ns  the  wavs  of  Rome. 
Unless  an  arch  is  to  be  a gimcrack  ornament  for 
a lawn,  it  is  necessary  to  have  a wide  span ; but 
this  emails  a heavy  body  of  masonry  at  each  ex- 
tremity; otherwise  the  downward  thrust  of  the 
arch  would  be  too  great  for  the  side  shafts  to 
bear. 

The  architect  of  the  Brooklyn  arch  has  met 
this  difficulty  by  designing  two  tower-like  masses, 


and  throwing  between  them  an  arch  of  much  less 
thickness  from  front  to  rear.  He  has  also  made 
this  part  shallower  from  arehivolt  to  cornice  than 
we  find  it  in  French  and  Roman  triumphal  arches. 
In  these  the  relatively  higher  and  narrower  open- 
ing below  the  arch  gives  a more  massive  look  to 
the  whole  edifice.  Moreover,  the  Roman  arches 
of  triumph  bore  very  high  attics,  so  that  attic  as 
well  as  entablature  ubovo  the  arch  might  carry 
elaborate  inscriptions  on  a large  scale.  Hence 
the  masonry  that  supported  them  was  very  tiiick  ; 
but  often  ways  for  foot-passengers  were  carried 
through  the  latter,  and  thus  the  heavy  look  of  the 
sides  somewhat  relieved.  The  chosen  design  calls 
for  a span  of  64  feet,  and  measures  05  feet  in  the 
clear  from  the  roadway  to  the  arehivolt,  while  the 
outside  measurements  for  height  and  breadth  are 
about  lot)  feet  each.  Comparison  with  classical 
inches,  such  as  that  of  Septimius  Severus  and  that 
of  Titus,  will  demonstrate  that  04  by  65  is  a very 
large  opening  indeed.  On  the  other  hand,  little 
lias  been  done  to  relieve  the  heaviness  of  the 
two  masses  of  masonry  which  carry  this  superb 
sweep. 

These  have  not  been  pierced  for  foot-passen- 
gers. They  contain  stairways,  reached  by  doors 
on  the  sides,  by  which  one  ascends  to  a chamber 
above  the  arch,  where  relics  of  tiie  war,  battle- 
flags  and  statues,  may  be  preserved,  and  where 
light  is  obtained  from  the  roof  in  such  a way 
that  no  windows  will  detract  from  the  solid  ap- 
pearance of  the  structure.  As  the  architect  sup- 
posed when  he  made  his  design  that  the  arch 
was  to  serve  as  a gateway  to  tlio  Park,  he  treated 
his  subject  accordingly,  and  made  no  provision 
for  the  outer  sides  in  ilie  way  of  relieving  those 
sides  from  bareness,  for  the  outer  shafts  were  to 
a certain  extent  to  be  broken  by  the  walls  abut- 
ting. or  by  some  architectural  device  which  might 
attach  the  structure  to  the  line  of  enclosure  for 
the  Park. 

On  the  same  understanding  he  sought  rather 
for  relief  for  the  two  main  shafts  in  front  and 
rear.  For  this  purpose  he  introduced  solid  pro- 
jections which  might  carry  inscriptions  or  bass- 
reliefs  below,  and  break  the  monotony  of  the 
lower  front  with  sets  of  triple  round  columns  just 
disengaged.  These  projections  simply  ofiieiate 
as  pedestals  to  carry  groups  of  statuary,  indicated 
ou  his  plan  by  purely  fanciful  figures,  which  do 
not  show  the  groups  themselves,  but  the  general 
outline  which  they  might  take — an  outline  some- 
what pyramidal.  The  size  and  prominence  of 
these  pedestals  make  them  similar  to  false  porch- 
es. Their  columns  apparently  have  Roman  com- 
posite capitals,  such  us  appear  on  the  arch  of  Ti- 
tus at  Rome.  The  bareness  of  tiie  inner  walls  is 
interrupted  by  niches  for  statues  of  soldiers  and 
sailors.  The  spandrils,  or  three-cornered  spaces 
between  the  curve  of  the  arch  and  the  architrave, 
are  filled  with  large  recumbent  figures  in  relief. 
The  attic  is  diversified  with  bolii,  simple  archi- 
tectural details,  but  only  one  rather  narrow  space 
is  left  for  an  inscription,  which  will  read: 

TO  THE  DEFENDERS  OF  THE  UNION 
1861-1865 

Some  large  group  in  bronze  will  crown  this  tri- 
umphal arch  in  the  orthodox  fashion,  but  whether 
the  statuary  here  and  on  the  roofs  of  the  false 
jKinicos  on  both  sides  below  will  prove  success- 
ful must  depend  on  the  sculptor  chosen  to  em- 
bellish tiie  structure.  For  arches  may  in  one 
sense  be  considered  merely  very  beautiful  stands 
for  the  display  of  sculpture,  which  latter  will  al- 
ways remain  as  the  chief  test  of  the  artistic  level 
of  the  people  for  w hom  the  monument  is  erected. 

Tiie  gentleman  who  won  the  prize  of  $1(100 
for  this  monument,  under  tiie  name  Red  Seal,  is 
Mr.  John  II.  Duncan,  a member  of  the  Architect- 
ural League,  and  the  designer  of  many  handsome 
dwellings  in  New  York  and  elsewhere.  The  com- 
petition was  in  the  hands  of  the  Mayor  of  Brook- 
lyn; the  experts  called  in  to  judge  which  of 
the  thirty-six  designs  deserved  first  prize,  and 
which  a second  prize  of  $500,  were  Professor 
William  R.  Ware,  of  Columbia  College,  and  Mr. 
Churles  B.  Atwood.  They  decided  that  no  other 
design  departed  sufficiently  from  the  common- 
place, and  offered  enough  signs  of  having  been 
prepared  by  a man  competent  to  carry  out  such 
a structure  in  a proper  fashion.  As  they  gave 
to  no  design  the  second  prize,  a fair  inference  is 
that  between  Mr.  Duncan’s  arch  and  the  others 
there  was  so  wide  a gap  that  none  approached 
it.  And  in  fact  it  is  difficult  to  induce  architects 
of  the  first  ruuk  to  enter  competitions  at  all.  In 
the  first  place,  the  specifications  are  never  exact 
enough  to  warrant  busy  men  running  the  risk  of 
losing  all  chance  of  success  by  ignorance  of  some 
vital  necessity  of  the  particular  case  in  point. 
Then  committees  of  award  have  been  so  often 
thoughtless  or  unfair  that  there  is  little  confi- 
dence in  the  profession  that  justice  will  be  done. 
Agaiu,  some  architects  will  not  submit  to  lie 
hampered  by  such  directions  asatre  given  for  the 
guidance  of  competitors;  they  argue  timl  their 
worth  and  standing  are  known,  and  sufficient 
faith  should  be  put  in  them  to  warrant  the  leav- 
ing of  the  design  to  their  proven  taste  and 
skill. 

Mr.  Duncan  is  a native  of  New  Orleans,  and 
still  a young  man.  He  has  designed  the  outlook 
tower  at  Newburgh,  New  York,  which  stands  near 
the  Washington  Head-quarters.  It  is  probable 
that  the  arch  when  finished  will  vary  in  impor- 
tant particulars  from  the  design  by  which  he  has 
won  the  $1((00  prize.  In  their  report  to  Mayor 
Chapin  and  the  rest  of  ihe  committee  having  the 
monument  in  charge,  the  experts  make  a suggest- 
ion which  cau  hardly  fail  to  improve  the  pro- 
portions of  the  building,  if  carried  out.  As  the 
arch  is  to  stand  in  the  plaza  before  the  entrance, 
there  is  no  need  of  so  w ide  a span,  for,  like  the 
big  arch  overlooking  the  Champs  Elvsees,  which 
it  will  approach  in  size  and  somewhat  in  general 
disposition,  it  will  be  used  only  for  processions 
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and  on  festal  occasions.  By  shortening  the  span 
the  outline  of  the  opening  will  become  much  finer 
in  proportions  ; narrower,  it  is  true,  but  apparent- 
ly higher;  certainly  of  a nobler  look.  Along 
with  t ho  diminished  thrust  from  this  narrower 
span  goes  a lighter  and  handsomer  treatment  of 
the  supports.  They  need  not  come  so  far  for- 
ward, nor  is  it  necessary  to  make  them  so  heavy  ; 
there  will  be  an  astonishing  economy  of  material, 
and  a corresponding  one  of  money,  so  that  more 
of  the  fund  can  be  applied  to  the  statuary,  which, 
on  any  scale  commensurate  with  so  large  an  arch, 
will  cost  a great  deal.  Brooklyn  is  to  be  con- 
gratulated, not  so  much  on  the  present  design — 
for  that  is  obviously  in  many  important  respects 
ill  adapted  to  the  new  position  it  is  to  occupy — 
as  on  the  design  a trained  architect  like  Mr.  Dun- 
can will  perfect,  after  he  inis  fixed  all  the  new 
requiiements  in  his  mind,  and  had  time  to  study 
thoroughly  every  detail  of  the  arch. 

Such  buildings  are,  to  bo  sure,  simple  affairs 
structurally,  but  their  very  (simplicity  makes 
them  extremely  difficult  to  accomplish.  A large 
working  model  has  to  be  made,  and  studied 
from  all  directions.  The  relative  broken  and 
unbroken  spaces  have  to  be  weighed  against 
each  oilier,  as  well  us  the  proportions  of  attic 
to  shaft.-,  and  arch  opening  to  attic.  It  is  a 
ticklish  question  how  the  statuary  should  bo 
disjiosed,  and  whether  at  a given  point  there 
should  be  figures  in  the  round,  or  in  high  relief, 
or  very  low.  The  sky-line  is  a most  important 
matter,  and  then  come  the  delicate  questions  of 
light  and  shade — what  and  how  much  shadow 
shall  be  secured  by  this  or  that  architectural  de- 
tail ? Arches  of  triumph  have  as  many  intricate 
problems  in  architecture  to  solve  as  a Greek  tem- 
ple, and  woe  to  him  who  imagines  that  it  is  suf- 
ficient to  follow  precedents  without  analyzing  the 
whv  and  wherefore  of  each  detail ! 

If  the  prize  design  were  to  be  the  actual  de- 
sign of  the  areli,  it  might  be  asked  whether  the 
groups  borne  on  the  pillared  projections  in  front 
were  in  themselves  sufficient  warrant  for  those 
projections,  which  are  sufficiently  large  to  force 
one  to  demand  that  they  should  give  some  ac- 
count of  themselves.  Do  von  add  to  the  stability 
of  tiie  arch  ? one  might  ask  them.  Are  you 
structurally  accounted  for  in  the  design?  Then 
the  niches  for  statues  beneath  the  arch — should 
the  inner  faces  of  the  shafts,  anv  more  than  the 
curve  of  the  arehivolt  above,  be  weakened  of  the 
proper  impression  of  a strong  clean  sweep  by 
breaks  in  the  surface?  Should  not  decorations 
in  such  places  be  in  comparatively  low  relief? 
These  are  some  of  the  puzzling  questions  that 
must  beset  an  architect  who  is  studying  out  the 
manifold  details  of  a great  and  conspicuous  pub- 
lic monument,  which  will  be  certain  to  make  or 
mur  his  fame  for  life.  Charles  de  Kay. 


HARBOR  OF  REST. 

It  was  noon  of  a midsummer  day ; 

The  air  was  like  gold  in  the  high-vaulted  skies 
As  I rode  through  the  sea-port  town, 
Sniffing  the  cart-loads  of  sea- weed  that  crawled 
up  the  street, 

Driven  by  sea  lads  lusty  aud  brown — 

The  cart-loads  of  sea-weed  wholesome  and  sweet, 
And  the  wagons  of  salt-marsh  hay. 

Blue  was  the  arch  overhead — 

Blue,  blue  were  the  inlets  that  templed  my  eyes 
Over  ridges  of  marl  and  loam. 

Till  I caught  the  lisp  of  the  tide  as  it  broke  on 
the  beach, 

Lapping  the  pebbles  spotted  with  foam, 
Whose  millions  of  sea-shells  crumble  aud  bleach, 
And  the  waste  of  the  sea  is  spread. 

Motionless  glistened  the  bay — 

Motionless,  too,  lay  the  sunny  white  sand ; 

Not  a trace  of  sorrow  was  there, 

No  wreck  to  sink  in  those  sparkling  treacherous 

Or  cloud  that  burst  on  the  hot  blue  air, 

But  fishers  hanging  their  nets  to  the  breeze, 
And  the  children  ruddy  with  play. 

The  wind  blew  warm  in  the  west, 

And  far  from  their  green  stable  birthplace,  the 
land, 

Asleep  on  the  tide  lay  the  ships; 

Far  in  the  oiling  they  lay  with  their  indolent 

And  the  kiss  of  the  brine  at  their  lips, 

Like  souls  of  the  weary  snatched  from  the  gales 
To  a purple  harbor  of  rest. 

Hark  ! ’tis  a voice  like  a flute — 

A voice  like  a flute  in  the  mottling  of  time 
From  the  cliff  where  the  sea-weed  lies  : 
liurk  ! tis  the  sailor’s  lass,  with  her  young  brown 
breast  half  bare, 

And  the  lids  dropping  over  her  eves 
While  the  wild  fowl  stoop  to  listen  and  stare 
And  the  lizard  creeps  to  her  foot. 
****** 

O seafarer  tost  by  the  seas, 

Your  bed  lias  been  laid  amid  coral  and  slime 
On  the  awful  floor  of  the  main, 

And  your  sweetheart  loiters  and  lamdis  jh  tj 

laughing  ltir 

As  she  waits  for  your  coming — in  vain  • 
For  her  are  the  waters  of  trouble  and  care 
But  yours  is  the  haven  of  Peace. 

Dora  Read  Goodalk. 
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THE  FIRE  AT  SPOKANE  FALLS. 

* Bt  one  of  those  strange  coincidences  which  show  that  calamities  of  a sim- 
ilar nature  often  follow  each  other  in  quick  succession,  the  people  of  Washing- 
ton Territory,  for  a third  time  within  a few  weeks,  have  lost  by  fire  the  business 
part  of  one  of  their  most  prosperous  cities.  The  burning  of  the  business 
centre  of  Spokane  Falls  on  the  night  of  Sunday,  August  4th,  was  practically  a 
repetition  of  the  destruction  of  much  valuable  business  property  at  Seattle  early 
in  June,  and  the  proportionately  disastrous  fire  in  the  town  of  Ellcnburg.  In  the 
Spokane  Falls  calamity  the  flames  originated  in  a lodging-house  in  Railroad 
Avenue,  at  about  seven  o'clock  in  the  evening.  Owing  to  an  insufficient  sup- 
ply of  water  the  firemen  were  unable  to  subdue  the  fire,  which  soon  spread  to 
neighboring  buildings,  and  went  roaring  into  the  business  centre  of  the  city. 
Most  of  the  buildings  were  of  the  wooden  type  so  common  in  rapidly  built  West- 
ern towns,  although  here  and  there  through  the  principal  streets  were  large 
brick  and  stone  structures  that  would  have  done  credit  to  any  city  four  times  the 
size  of  Spokane  Falls.  Attempts  were  made  to  save  these  buildings  by  blowing 
up  other  buildings  between  them  and  the  advancing  fire,  but  without  good  result, 
as  the  strong  wind  that  was  blowing  at  the  time  carried  the  sparks  and  burning 
cinders  across  the  open  spaces,  and  even  from  side  to  side  of  the  broad  streets. 
Howard  Street  and  Riverside  Avenue,  the  chief  business  thoroughfares — one 
running  north  and  south  and  the  other  east  and  west — were  swept  of  their  best 
buildings.  Only  one  business  block  of  any  consequence  was  left  standing.  In 
three  hours  the  lire  had  burned  itself  out.  The  Spokane  River  prevented  its 
spread  northward  to  the  residence  part  of  the  city. 

The  loss  was  very  great  Despatches  from  Spokane  Falls  placed  it  at  from 
fen  to  fifteen  millions  of  dollars,  while  the  insurance  men  of  San  Francisco  es- 
timated it  at  six  millions.  Although  the  city  itself  is  of  recent  growth,  yet  it 
was  unusually  rich  and  prosperous.  It  was  no  uncommon  thing  for  a Spokane 
Falls  merchant  to  carry  a fifty-thousand-dollar  stock  of  goods  in  a five-thou- 
sand-dollar  building. 


SPOKANE  FALLS,  WASHINGTON  TERRITORY,  BEFORE  THE  GREAT  FIRE. 


Grievous  as  this  calamity  is  to  those  most  directly  concerned  in  it,  the  re- 
sult will  be,  in  a way,  whoily  beneficial,  for  the  reason  that  when  the  city  is 
rebuilt  more  careful  attention  will  be  given  to  the  prevention  of  such  confla- 
grations in  the  future.  The  new  buildings,  too,  will  be  of  a better  and 
more  substantial  character,  and  in  other  ways  the  young  city  will  be  improved 
and  strengthened.  The  rapidity  with  which  her  people  will  recover  from 
their  present  misfortune  will  in  itself  show  conclusively  the  solidity  of  her 
growth  and  the  diversified  richness  of  her  resources.  In  the  far  West  a ca- 
lamity of  this  kind  is  oftentimes  more  of  a blessing  than  a detriment. 

The  city  of  Spokane  Falls  is  in  many  respects  well  calculated  to  rise  trium- 
phant over  disaster.  It  is  situated  on  the  eastern  edge  of  Washington  Terri- 
tory, about  four  hundred  miles  east  of  the  Pacific  coast  at  Seattle  and  Taco- 
ma, and  about  the  same  distance  west  of  Helena,  Montana.  Near  it  and 
tributary  to  it  are  some  of  the  richest  mining,  farming,  and  grazing  regions 
in  the  West.  The  Palouse  Valley  is  claimed  to  be  the  best  agricultural  land 
in  the  Territory,  while  the  Big  Bend  country  of  the  Columbia  River  is  already 
noted  for  its  fine  herds  of  horses  and  cattle.  The  mining  resources  of  the  city 
are  classified  into  six  districts : the  Cceur  d’Alene,  Colville,  Okanngan,  Kootenai, 
Metaline,  and  Pend  d’Oreille.  The  Cceur  d’Alene  is  the  best  known.  It  pro- 
duces gold,  silver,  and  lead  in  large  quantities.  None  of  these  districts  has 
been  fully  prospected.  In  fixing  upon  the  falls  of  the  Spokane  River  for 
the  site  for  a town  that  should  control  the  trade  of  all  these  diversified  fields 
of  industry,  the  builders  of  the  city  of  Spokane  Falls  took  into  consideration 
not  only  the  central  and  accessible  location  of  the  place,  but  also  the  inex- 
haustible water-power  which  the  falls  would  provide  for  mills  and  factories. 
Already  has  their  foresight  brought  its  reward.  Ten  years  ago  Spokane 
Falls  was  a frontier  hamlet  that  had  just  risen  to  the  dignity  of  a place  on 
the  map.  It  was  waiting  in  hope  and  faith  for  a railroad  to  come  and  give 
it  connection  with  civilization.  The  Northern  Pacific  Railroad  reached  Spokane 
Falls  in  September,  1884,  when  the  population  of  the  place  had  reached  nearly 
one  thousand.  In  1885  the  population- , three  j^QUgaad,  which  in- 
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creased  to  seven  thousand  by  the  1st  of  January,  1888.  During 
the  past  year  the  young  city  lias  grown  sturdily,  so  that  at  present 
the  population  may  be  set  down  at  fully  sixteen  thousand. 

The  water-power  at  the  falls  may  be  called  the  basis  of  the  city’s 
prosperity.  It  has  been  utilized  in  turning  the  machinery  of  flour- 
ing-mills,  lumber-mills,  nn  electric-light  plant,  and  other  industries. 
Among  the  recent  uses  to  which  the  water-power  has  been  put  is 
the  driving  of  a cable  for  a new  street-car  system.  Fortunately 
the  great  lire  did  not  damage  any  of  the  factories  and  mills  con- 
nected with  the  water-power.  The  goods  that  can  be  manufac- 
tured nt  Spokane  Falls  will  find  a ready  market  in  the  surrounding 
mining  regions  and  in  the  near-by  agricultural  districts.  When 
finished  the  railways  now  in  course  of  construction,  together  with 
the  Northern  Pacific  and  the  St.  Paul,  Minneapolis,  and  Manitoba 
railroad  systems,  will  give  a quick  outlet  to  all  the  local  products, 
as  well  as  place  the  manufacturer  within  easy  reach  of  his  raw 
material.  The  business  men  of  Spokane  Falls  appreciate  these 
advantages  fully,  and  they  show  by  their  enterprise  and  intelli- 
gently directed  energy  that  they  mean  to  make  use  of  them.  The 
present  embarrassment  will  at  best  be  a matter  of  only  a few 
weeks. 

“THE  LOCK.” 

The  picture  given  above  is  a skilfully  executed  copy  of  John 
Constable’s  famous  painting,  “The  Lock,”  bought  for  150  guineas 
by  Mr.  Morrison  in  1824,  and  afterward  admirably  engraved  in 


mezzotint  by  David  Lucas,  with  several  of  its  companions,  the 
original  being  now  in  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art.  It  is  a 
characteristic  specimen  of  the  great  painter’s  favorite  landscapes 
— a rural  scene  with  rustic  figures,  and  a background  of  the  genu- 
ine English  type,  painted  with  a fidelity  to  the  minutest  details  of 
nature  which  was  habitual  to  the  man,  who  rose  early  every  morn- 
ing to  study  the  effect  of  dew-drops  on  the  grass,  and  who,  while 
still  quite  a lad,  answered  his  friend  Sir  George  Beaumout’s  query 
as  to  what  style  he  intended  to  adopt  by  saying,  firmly,  “None 
but  God  Almighty’s  own  style.” 

In  this,  as  in  other  works  of  the  English  Millet,  all  the  features 
of  the  picture  are  perfectly  simple  and  quiet,  but  all  the  more 
effective  on  that  account.  The  sturdy  fellow  who  is  opening  the 
lock,  the  boatman  who  is  waiting  to  pass  through  it,  the  bare- 
armed  laborer  on  the  wide  stretch  of  arable  land  below,  are  all 
three  fair  samples  of  the  ordinary  English  peasant,  and  do  their 
work  as  deliberately  as  if  the  drenching  rain  threatened  by  those 
clouds  which  are  fast  overspreading  the  clear  bright  sky  were  not 
worth  thinking  of.  The  flat  ploughed  fields  and  grassy  meadows, 
framed  in  low  green  slopes  and  dotted  with  clumps  of  trees,  form 
the  same  typical  English  landscape  over  which  Washington  Irving 
lingered  so  lovingly  eighty  years  ago ; and  the  square  dark  gray 
church  tower  that  sentinels  it  has  its  counterpart  in  every  village 
from  the  bleak  moors  of  Cumberland  to  the  sunny  hills  of 
Sussex. 

But  the  aspect  of  rustic  seclusion  and  repose  in  which  the 
country-bred  artist  delighted  is  here  rendered  to  perfection.  Gray 


might  have  fitly  penned  his  “Elegy  ” beneath  the  shadow  of  this 
quaint  antique  church,  around  which,  under  nameless  mounds  of 
green  turf,  the  “rude  forefathers  of  the  hamlet,”  unkuown  in  death 
as  in  life,  rest  from  their  long  toil.  The  huge  moss-grown  ouks  may 
have  heard  the  joy-bells  ring  for  the  birth  of  Charles  I.,  and  have 
bowed  beneath  the  tempest  in  which  Cromwell's  stern  spirit  passed 
away.  This  heavy,  round-bowed  boat  recalls  the  clumsy  “galliots 
and  carracks”  of  Elizabethan  England;  and  the  mouldering, 
weather-stained  lock,  encircled  with  reeds  and  broad-leaved  water- 
plants,  looks  as  if  it  may  1 a e opened  two  thousand  years  ago  to 
admit  the  leather  canoe  of  some  Briton  savage  in  a light  summer 
suit  of  blue  paint. 

“ Not  much  romance  in  a lock-keeper’s  life,”  remark  I,  “ though 
Dickens  did  make  a lock  the  scene  of  Riderhood’s  death-grapple 
with  Bradley  Headstone,  in  Our  Mutual  Friend." 

“ My  father  once  found  some  romance  in  one,  anyhow,”  savs 
my  friend.  “ On  a walking  tour  through  the  southeast  of  Eng- 
land in  his  college  days  he  found  a boy  looking  thoughtfully  into 
the  water  just  below  a lock,  and  asked  if  he  were  watching  for 
fish.  ‘No,’  says  the  boy;  ‘I  was  thinking  that  this  water 
trickling  so  slowly  from  under  that  lock,  is  just  like  the  world’s 
trade,  kept  back  bv  all  the  restrictions  that  people  have  put  upon 
it.’  ” 

“ Quite  an  embryo  free-trader,  upon  my  word ! Who  was 
he  ?” 

“Some  one  whom  you  ought  to  know,  being  a distant  relation 
of  your  own.  His  name  was  Richard  Cobden.”  David  Krr. 
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THE  PRIZE  GOELET  CUP  FOR  SCHOONER  YACHTS.— By  Tiffany  & Co. 


THE  rUDDING  LANE  HOAX. 

My  friend,  Edward  Noble,  and  I had  been  talk- 
in"  of  the  credulity  of  people,  and  had  agreed  that 
they — the  people  aforesaid — liked  nothing  so  well 
as  to  be  well  humbugged.  We  had  in  mind  cer- 
tain late  occurrences,  and,  I remember,  drew  con- 
siderable satisfaction  from  the  reflection  that  we 
would  have  shown  much  keener  apprehension  of 
fraud  had  we  been  in  the  situation  of  the  victims. 
Sitting  among  our  books  that  hot  afternoon,  idlv 
talking  metaphysics,  it  came  to  pass  that  live 
minutes  after  I had  agreed  with  mv  friend  in 
whole-souled  pitv  for  humbug-inviting  mankind, 
I found  myself  opposing  him — pretty  stoutly,  too, 
considering  it  was  July — and  presently  declared 
that  hatred  and  fear  of  humbug  was  one  of  the 
verv  strongest  characteristics  of  the  average 
mail ; that  1 did  not  believe  he  could  go  out  into 
the  street  and  sell  a gold-piece  for  a pint  of  wal- 
nuts. Though  withal  a dull  fellow,  Noble  re- 
marked that  while  this  was  probably  true,  yet 
after  all  it  only  went  to  prove  his  position  ; that 
approaching  the  boy  with  the  gold  and  offering 
such  an  exchange  would  lead  him  to  think  the 
genuine  coin  spurious,  and  that  he  was  hum- 
bugged out  of  his  bargain.  This  suggestion,  how- 
ever, would  have  been  beyond  Noble’s  depth; 
probably  1 made  it  myself,  nnd  he  agreed  with  me. 

Neither  my  friend  nor  I had  ever  been  popular 
at  school.  I did  not  care  to  be.  So  we  had  in  a 
manner  struck  up  a companionship  between  our- 
selves which  continued  after  college  days,  and 
will  last  through  life.  Not  that  we  like  each 
other  particularly,  but  we  endure  each  other  bet- 
ter than  either  could  any  one  else.  To  me  every 
one  but  Noble  is  disagreeable  and  peculiar,  and 
Noble  is  a little  peculiar.  But  we  live  together, 
endurably,  in  the  day,  talking,  idling,  sleeping,  or 
doing  something  else  equally  “ improving,”  and 
walking  out  in  the  night. 

It  may  have  been  two  in  the  afternoon  when 
the  profound  psychological  reflections  above 
enunciated  were  uttered : it  was  near  the  same 
hour  the  next  morning,  before  the  Theatre  Royal, 
in  our  nightly  ramble,  that  Noble  next  broke 
silence  by  observing  that  lie  believed  we  would 
trv  that.  Believing  for  both  had  been  a habit  of 
mine,  but  Noble  hail  caught  it.  I put  my  hand 
into  my  trousers  pocket  for  a coin,  but  my  friend 
interrupted  bv  saying  he  did  not  propose  we 
should  make  the  experiment  on  a single  boy,  but 
upon  all  the  people  of  the  city.  He  proceeded 
to  develop  his  idea,  and  I added  a suggestion  or 
two  that  much  improved  it. 

As  the  first  step,  we  drew  up  a brief  advertise- 
ment under  a street  light,  took  it  to  the  leading 
newspaper  rooms,  and  went  home.  The  morning 
papers  contained  the  following: 

•‘NOTICE! 

"The  debts  of  all  persons  who  are  owin':  will  he 
Augu?t  1- ill,  between  the  bums  of  t and  4 i\xi." 


Front  what  we  could 
judge  in  our  nightly 
rounds,  from  the  many 
curious  eves  directed 
at  our  house,  and  from 
paragraphs  in  the  pa- 
pers, the  notice  made 
(piite  a sensation  from 
its  first  appearance.  By 
our  order  it  continued 
to  appear  daily.  Noble 
and  I mutually  declared 
our  full  intention  of 
standing  by  our  propo- 
sition to  pay  every  debt 
that  should  be  present- 
ed as  long  as  our  for- 
tunes should  hold  out. 
Passing  the  day  in  our 
darkened  house — for  we 
were  enamored  of  Night, 
and  strove  to  counter- 
feit her  sombre  heautv 
when  her  more  brilliant 
rival  held  (he  field  with- 
out — and  stirring  forth 
only  during  the  hours 
when  most  men  sleep, 
it  was  not  to  be  expect- 
ed that  we  would  see 
much  stir,  if  indeed  any, 
following  our  strange 
announcement.  Ami 
yet  some  years  of  niglit- 
walking  had  made  us 
adept  at  reading  as  an 
index  the  midnight 
stragglers  of  the  street; 
and,  indeed,  no  class  so 
thoroughly  know  what 
is  doing  in  all  grades  of 
society,  from  the  homes 
to  tiie  jails, as  these.  So, 
in  jostling  men  on  the 
street,  at  the  entrance 
to  the  theatres  and  be- 
fore the  clubs,  among 
all  the  tattle  of  the 
latest  book,  politics,  the 
favorite  in  music  or  the 
drama,  we  heard  always 
a word  about  the  Pud- 
ding Lane  notice. 

It  was  the  second 
night  before  we  heard 
any  expressions  as  to 
the  feeling  with  which 
the  proposition  had 
been  received  general- 
ly. My  own  conviction 
had  been  that  the  first 
feeling  would  be  scep- 
ticism, and  that  the 
continued  publication 
might  induce  some  de- 
gree of  confidence.  But  in  this  I was  w rong. 
By  the  close  of  the  second  day  it  was  not  to  be 
doubted  that  the  overwhelming  belief  was  that 
the  proposal  had  been  made  in  good  faith.  The 
conclusion  was  that  underneath  the  surface  of 
the  thing  there  was  some  scheme  of  the  origi- 
nators for  making  money.  As  to  just  how 
this  was  to  be  done  few  guesses  were  ventured, 
but  the  almost  unanimous  opinion  was  that  it 
was  a gigantic  scheme  of  fearless  speculators. 
In  order  to  feel  all  the  variations  of  the  pub- 
lic pulse,  wc  had  allowed  for  a period  of  two 
weeks  from  the  first  appearance  of  the  notice 
till  the  day  on  which  the  debts  were  to  be 
paid. 

The  belief  in  the  trustworthiness  of  our  pro- 
posal continued  throughout  the  third  and  fourth 
days,  though  toward  the  close  of  the  fourth  there 
was  an  appreciable  weakening  of  confidence,  if 
we  did  not  misjudge  the  indications.  But  on  the 
fifth  day  the  tide  set  overwhelmingly  backward. 
Several  prominent  financiers  had  declared  that 
in  no  possible  wav  could  any  capitalist  or  syndi- 
cate fulfil  the  published  offer  and  not  be  at  sheer 
loss  for  the  full  amounts.  The  public  reflected 
that  no  name  had  been  signed  to  the  notice ; it 
was  learned  that  the  inmates  of  97  Pudding  Lane 
were  unknown;  some  even  declared  that  the 
house  was  vacant.  In  short,  on  the  fifth  day  the 
public  took  its  little  laugh,  and  settled  down  into 
the  conviction  that  the  thing  was  a humbug. 
Thereafter  it  was  known  as  the  Pudding  Lane 
Hoax. 

There  seemed  to  be  no  possibility  of  any 
change  from  this  belief.  It  seemed  unanimous 
and  settled.  Noble  proposed  that  we  take  the 
notice  out  of  the  papers,  as  the  game  was  played ; 
but  this  we  concluded  not  to  do,  though  merely 
that  we  might  fulfil  our  part.  We  heard  little 
more  said  of  the  matter  for  the  next  week;  it 
seemed  to  have  been  forgotten.  Indeed,  Noble 
and  I scarcely  spoke  of  it  ourselves  — scarcely 
thought  of  it.  So  the  time  passed  till  August 
1 2th.  At  breakfast,  near  ten  o'clock,  Noble 
yawned  that  this  was  the  day  on  which  we  were 
to  pay  the  city’s  debts,  and  that  we  had  better 
see  our  lawyer  as  to  the  disposition  of  our  prop- 
erty. Nothing  more  was  said  till  between  the 
noon  hour  and  one  o’clock,  when  it  happened 
that  I stepped  to  the  window  to  draw  the  curtain 
closer,  for  a careless  servant  had  left  it  partly 
open,  and  a gleam  from  the  street  made  our  gas- 
light pale.  In  arranging  the  drapery,  I casually 
glanced  out,  and  noticed,  it  might  have  been,  a 
score  of  people  standing  on  the  opposite  curb. 
This  was  unusual,  for  our  street  is  a quiet  one, 
and  I said  to  Noble  that  there  was  some  excite- 
ment without.  He  instantly  connected  it  with 
our  experiment.  I believed  he  was  right,  but 
attached  little  importance  to  the  matter.  Never- 
theless, we  repaired  to  another  apartment,  one 
window  of  which  projected  slightly  over  the 
street  at  a height  of  perhaps  twenty  feet  from 


the  ground.  In  this  we  could  watch  unob- 
served. 

At  one  o’clock  there  were  two  men  lounging 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  street.  The  erowd 
of  twenty  I had  first  seen  had  dispersed.  The 
two  were  presently  joined  by  three  or  four  oth- 
ers, who,  passing,  bad  stopped  to  joke  with  them, 
and  had  staid,  like  men  w ho  expect  some  small 
spectacle  and  stop  to  catch  a glimpse  of  it,  if 
they  happen  to  be  in  no  haste.  Occasionally 
one  would  start  on.  The  group  continued  to 
grow  slowly.  At  1.15  there  was  again  a seore. 
About  this  time  I glanced  up  and  down  the 
street,  and  counted  a dozen  more  in  doorways. 
Turning  my  eyes  again  to  the  original  group,  I 
was  surprised  to  see  it  had  been  augmented  by 
half  a hundred.  The  gathering  now  became 
rapid.  At  1.20  there  may  have  been  a bundled 
people  in  sight;  five  minutes  doubled  the  num- 
ber. From  every  quarter  men  and  women  be- 
gan to  stream  in.  All  halted  in  sight  of  our 
door,  but  no  one  approached  it.  It  was  plain, 
Noble  observed,  they  all  came  as  spectators 
merely.  The  attention  of  the  crowd  was  di- 
vided between  our  house  and  a neighboring  stee- 
ple-clock. Two  o’clock  was  approaching.  As 
for  our  house,  it  stood  before  the  erowd,  a large, 
plain  stone  structure,  every  curtain  drawn,  and 
no  sign  of  life  within. 

The  third  quarter  struck.  Then  on  every  hand 
the  crowd  broke  into  a rush  for  positions  before 
the  door.  They  instantly  lost  the  appearance 
of  spectators  and  became  a mass  of  eager  men, 
struggling  for  first  places.  Noble  and  I looked 
into  each  other’s  eyes ; instantly,  with  that  mo- 
ment, we  saw  the  annihilation  of  our  fortunes. 
1 elasped  my  friend’s  hand ; it  was  cold  as  ice. 
Together  we  went  to  the  library.  Without  a 
word  Noble  wheeled  a table  into  the  middle  of 
the  floor,  seated  himself,  took  out  a check  book, 
and  laid  it  open  before  him.  I made  a quick 
calculation,  from  my  best  knowledge,  of  the 
amount  of  our  joint  fortunes,  handed  it  to  him, 
and,  gathering  the  servants,  gave  them  some 
brief  instructions.  When  I got  bnek  to  my  seat 
at  the  window  the  crowd  had  grown  till  its  limits 
could  not  he  seen.  Filling  the  street,  not  a long 
one,  it  reached  from  end  to  end  and  from  wall  to 
wall,  and  I judged  by  the  sounds  that  more  were 
gathering  around  the  corners  and  in  the  adjacent 
thoroughfares. 

You  may  have  seen  a throng  before  a lottery- 
wheel,  impatient,  excited.  Some  such  an  aspect 
had  the  mob  before  our  door,  save  that  it  was 
far  more  immense,  far  more  excited.  There  was 
occasional  laughter,  such  as  we  hear  from  drunk- 
en men.  Every  man  acted  as  one  partially  de- 
ranged ; it  was  apparent  that  the  strangeness  of 
the  situation  had  its  effect  on  the  erowd.  Two 
o’clock  struck.  The  first  stroke  of  the  bell  was 
hardly  heard  for  the  murmur  and  excitement; 
the  second  stroke  fell  upon  the  throng,  as  still  as 
though  that  second  every  roan  had  been  turned 
into  a corpse.  Every  eye  was  upon  the  door. 
Not  a motion  was  visible  about  the  house.  The 
door  was  unlocked,  and  a servant  stood  behind 
it,  but  made  no  sound ; not  a curtain  stirred. 

I had  expected,  when  a little  time  had  passed, 
and  it  was  seen  that  the  door  was  not  to  be 
thrown  open,  that  there  would  he  a rush,  and  it 
would  be  pushed  ill.  So  presently  I observed 
that  those  far  back  now  Ix-gan  to  push  forward. 
Those  nearest  the  door,  too,  crowded  upon  the 
stoop;  but  there  every  man  looked  to  his  neigh- 
bor to  first  put  hand  to  the  door,  but  none  did  it. 
Then  a terror  seized  them  and  ran  back  through 
the  people,  and  they  fell  back.  Then  arose  a 
great  erv.  I could  not  make  out  what  it  was, 
but  in  the  midst  of  it  the  first  quarter  struck. 
Then  there  was  silence,  and  for  a long  time  they 
did  nothing  but  wait,  eaeli  for  the  other,  the 
erowd  behind  upbraiding  those  in  front  for  not 
pushing  in.  Our  quiet  house  terrified  them  by 
its  very  stillness  and  helplessness. 

Again  those  in  the  rear  and  on  all  sides  began 
crowding  forward.  After  two  or  three  starts 
they  surged  forward,  but  only  for  a few  feet, 
those  in  front  immediately  pushing  back.  This 
wave-like  movement  was  repeated  several  times, 
the  last  time  the  reacting 
surge  placing  those  in  front 
farther  back  than  ever.  They 
stood  thus  for  a moment 
when  the  half  struck.  Then 
they  crowded  again  forward, 
but  no  man  put  hand  on  the 
door.  I’p  to  this  time  there 
had  been  an  appearance  of 
good -nature  and  raillery, 
though  underneath  it  was 
intense  earnestness  ; but  now 
they  broke  out  into  quarrel- 
ling. Blows  were  exchanged, 
and  dark  looks  were  every- 
where; but  nothing  was  done 
beyond  an  occasional  surge 
for  the  door  and  a sweep 
hack. 

Three-quarters  past,  and  it 
was  almost  three,  when 
single  man  ascended  the 
steps  and  knocked.  The  mob 
was  breathless.  The  door 
was  silently  opened,  the  man 
went  in  or  was  pulled  in,  and 
all  was  as  before.  Then 
what  a cry  went  up!  And 
what  a silence  followed ! But 
no  second  man  offered  to 
go  in.  The  first  would  be 
out  presently,  and  would  tell 
wliat  he  had  seen, 
fifteen, 
elapsed, 
appear.  The 
found.  Half  p; 
still  no  sign.  A shiver  p 
ed  through  the  throng. 


many  but  thought  of  a possible  tragedy  on  the 
other  side  of  that  mysterious  door.  The  truth 
is,  the  man  had  been  ushered  into  the  librarv, 
where  he  saw  a sedate  gentleman  of  thirty  sit. 
ting  behind  a table,  who  asked  him  simply  if  he 
brought  a statement  of  his  debts.  For  a reply 
lie  presented  it.  The  amount  was  small,  nnd  the 
gentleman  laid  aside  his  check-book  and  handed 
him  the  sum  in  gold.  He  was  then  invited  to 
pass  into  the  adjoining  parlor  and  to  be  seated; 
he  was  requested  kindly  to  remain  till  four 
o’clock,  or  until  the  crowd  dispersed.  And  I 
watching  at  the  window,  realized  thnt  the  slight! 
est  variation  in  the  temper  of  the  mob  would 
sweep  away  every  penny  of  our  families'  wealth, 
for  both  Noble  and  I would  have  died  before  we 
would  have  allowed  a demand  to  go  unhonored 
while  anything  remained. 

It  was  evident  that  we  had  been  mistaken 
when  we  supposed  that  the  final  and  universal 
verdict  had  been  that  our  notice  was  a hoax. 
We  had  not  walked  out  the  last  night,  it  being 
Sunday.  If  we  had  done  so,  it  is  likely  we  would 
have  learned  there  had  been  a change.  While 
almost  all,  I afterward  learned,  had  continued  to 
ridicule  the  thing  and  pronounce  it  a humbug, 
there  had  been  a secret  preparing  of  statements 
and  a determination  to  be  not  far  distant  at  the 
appointed  hour.  This  had  been  so  genera!  that 
it  had  resulted  in  the  immense  gathering  now- 
before  me.  But  why  did  they  not  press  in  ? It 
would  have  been  supposed  that  their  very  num- 
bers would  have  permitted  no  other  thought 
But  it  is  likely  that  those  before  the  door  feared 
that  if  they  started  it  would  be  to  go  in  alone; 
that  those  in  the  rear  would  let  them  alone  run 
the  risk  of  the  jeers  that  would  follow  if  it  proved 
they  had  been  hoaxed.  The  fear  of  ridicule,  so 
strong  a motive  ordinarily,  Itefore  such  a crowd, 
became  superlatively  powerful.  The  sources  of 
those  impulses,  more  contagious  than  pestilence, 
that  move  vast  crowds  are  generally  mysterious 
and  indiscernible.  Fickleness  is  the  ordinary 
charaeterisiic  of  a mob.  In  the  throng  before 
our  door,  fear  of  humbug,  and  a powerful  dread 
of  ridicule  superinduced  by  tiie  concourse  itself, 
were  the  causes  to  which  I attributed  the  inaction 
of  the  first  hour.  But  one  man  had  the  strength 
to  throw  off  the  general  paralysis. 

But  undoubtedly  other  causes  came  into  action 
the  second  hour.  The  house  stood  before  them, 
silent  and  mysterious,  the  one  venturesome  man 
did  not  return,  and  the  strangeness  of  the  whole 
affair,  the  impossibility  of  assigning  any  motive 
for  the  published  notice,  ami  the  strange  behavior 
of  the  crowd  itself,  in  every  other  member  of 
which  eaeli  saw  his  doubts  refleeted,  all  conspired 
to  throw  around  an  atmosphere  of  mystery  and 
undefined  fear.  Thus  it  was  that  the  people 
stood,  while  the  church-clock  hands  moved  on 
toward  four.  An  occasional  wave  seemed  to 
sweep  over  them  but  left  them  standing  as  Ite- 
fore, under  a paralysis.  Ten  minutes  to  four. 
Every  hope  was  now  on  the  return  of  the  mnn. 
Five  minutes  to  four.  There  was  a leaning  for- 
ward, but  no  man  stirred  foot.  Three  minutes, 
two  minutes,  one  minute.  The  clock  struck  four. 
1 rushed  down  to  Noble  and  caught  him  in  mv 
arms.  How  we  danced!  We  went  up  together 
to  the  front  apartment  and  the  window.  Now  it 
is  stranger  than  anything  else  connected  with  the 
affair  that  there  was  no  violence  toward  our  re- 
sidence. But  when  we  looked  out  into  the  street, 
it  was  fast  becoming  empty.  But  of  those  we 
saw  hastening  away,  every  one  seemed  to  be  pos- 
sessed of  the  very  spirit  of  the  devil.  They  were 
nil  fighting,  striking  each  other  with  their  fists, 
sticks,  stones,  and  cursing  like  demons.  But 
very  soon  the  street  was  empty. 

Such  is  an  esoteric  account  of  an  affair  which 
caused  no  small  stir  at  the  time.  Noble  and  I, 
in  our  nightly  rambles,  often  talk  it  over.  Our 
experiment  came  near  being  more  serious  than 
we  would  have  liked.  If  the  man  who  ventured 
in  ever  told  any  one  of  his  reception,  it  never 
came  to  the  ears  of  the  public,  and  to  this  day 
London  had  few  mysteries  more  profound  than 
the  episode  known  as  “ The  Pudding  Lane  Hoax.” 

Wii.i.tam  Bayard  Hale. 
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FREE  ICE-WATER  AT  THE  POST-OFFICE. 


A SIDEWALK  SCENE  IN  BAXTER  STREET 


their  apparel  out  of  the  doors  of  their  respective  dressing-rooms 
in  a bath-house  at  the  beach  and  had  them  weighed,  with  that  re- 
sult. Yet  the  fact  remains  that  in  midsummer  nearly  all  the  men 
drink  copiously  and  continually,  while  the  women  do  not.  Wheth- 
er this  is  because  the  women  have  better  sense  or  fewer  facilities 
I do  not  pretend  to  say;  but  no  one  will  deny  that  there  is  a bar- 
room on  seven  corners  out  of  every  ten  in  the  business  parts  of 
the  city,  where  the  men  are,  and  that  every  saloon  is  crowded  all 
day  long  in  hot  weather.  Those  who  do  not  drink  beer  or  liquor 
drink  temperance  drinks,  and  each  drink  makes  its  victim  just  so 
many  degrees  more  uncomfortable  after  he  returns  to  the  streets 
or  to  his  work.  Because  there  is  no  law  to  prevent  them,  an 
organization  of  misguided  men  put  up  water-coolers  down-town  in 
the  summer  and  dole  out  free  ice-water  to  the  unthinking  in  the 
slandered  name  of  humanity. 

But  it  is  at  night,  when  the  people  are  free  to  do  as  they  please, 
that  the  city  becomes  doubly  interesting  in  the  dog-days.  It  is 
when  the  shops  are  closed  and  the  suppers  have  been  cleared 
away  in  the  tenements,  and  the  clerks  and  mechanics  and  shop- 
girls and  the  housewives  are  all  at  liberty  and  are  all  sweltering 
and  half  suffocated  in  the  hot  apartments  far  in  among  the  wind- 
baffling  streets — it  is  then  that  the  city  offers  to  the  observer  a 
chapter  or  phase  of  its  life  that  is  most  peculiar.  It  is  very  sad 
or  merely  interesting  according  to  your  Way  of  looking  at  it — 
according  to  the  fineness  of  your  sensibility.  On  more  than  a 
dozen  intensely  hot  nights  in  as  many  years  I have  walked  through 
Baxter  and  Mulberry  streets  just  to  see,  again  and  again,  the 
scenes  that  they  present,  and  to  try  to  make  myself  realize,  from 
year  to  year,  that  they  are  actual  and  commonplnce  instead  of 
extraordinary  or  accidental,  as  it  seems,  afterward,  that  they  must 
be.  There,  in  those  narrow  lanes,  between  tall  and  swarming 
tenements,  you  see  complete  surrender  to  the  heat,  and  just  as 
complete  indifference  to  the  conventions  of  ordinary  city  or  polite 
existence.  Men  and  children  lie  upon  the  sidewalks,  asleep  or 
courting  sleep,  in  every  degree  of  undress  except  the  last,  with 
their  coats  or  shawls  under  their  heads  for  pillows.  The  flagging 
of  the  sidewalk  is  hot,  the  walls  of  the  houses  all  but  burn  your 
hands,  but  there  is  a breeze  stirring — or  perhaps  it  is  hoped  there 
will  be  one.  I have  walked  through  some  of  the  tenements  where- 
in whole  families  sometimes  have  but  one  room,  and  have  seen  the 
doors  open  and  the  women  and  young  girls  on  the  beds  or  on  the 
floor,  wofully  hot,  though  so  scantily  clad  that  a glance  will  some- 
times seem  unpardonable.  The  end  of  such  a journey  brings  one 
to  the  roof,  and  with  that  comes  a fresh  surprise.  Sometimes  on 
such  nights  those  tenement  roofs  are  literally  packed  with  men 
and  boys.  They  lie  about  like  soldiers  ordered  to  rest  during  a 
forced  march  at  night — many,  indeed,  prone  and  motionless,  like 
the  same  soldiers  dead  on  a battle-field  as  seen  in  the  half-light 
of  the  stars.  All  the  men  and  boys  who  are  not  on  the  sidewalks 
are  on  the  roofs,  and  the  rooms  are  given  up  to  the  women  and 
girls  in  these  most  crowded  tenement  districts.  The  roofs  are  the 
best  sleeping-places ; if  there  is  the  faintest  motion  in  the  air.  that 
is  where  it  is  certain  to  be  felt.  Nothing  obstructs  it  so  far  above 
the  streets.  The  women  know  that  as  well  as  the  men,  but  they 
cannot  take  advantage  of  their  knowledge.  They  must  keep  to 
their  rooms,  and  they  are  welcome  to  them.  Tenement  populations 
are  always  shifting.  The  people  in  any  one  of  those  great  houses 
know  few  of  their  neighbors.  They  live  together  distrustfully,  as 
strangers. 

There  nre  few  vagrants  in  the  city  in  midsummer.  Only  a few 
of  the  women  tramps  remain,  and  their  single  aim  is  to  l>e  sent  to 
the  islands  for  ten  days  at  a time  for  drunkenness  or  bad  con- 
duct. The  men  all  take  to  the  country  roads.  Tramps  are  aristo- 
crats in  their  way.  They  lose  their  liking  for  the  close  and  stuffy 
lodgers’  quarters  in  the  police  station-houses  when  the  weather  be- 
comes sultry.  But  though  the  vagrants  arc  gone,  there  are  more 
persons  sleeping  in  the  parks  and  in  the  wagons  drawn  up  along 
the  curbs  than  ever  Itegged  shelter  in  all  the  police  stations  on  the 
bitterest  cold  winter  night  we  ever  knew.  Very,  very  strange  are 
the  scenes  in  the  small  parks,  when  the  surplus  men  of  the  ten- 
ements gather  in  them  to  sleep  on  the  benches.  Only  a little  light 
sifts  through  the  dense  foliage  of  the  trees  to  reveal  the  motion- 
less, shadowy  outlines  of  the  sleepers.  All  the  benches  are  oc- 
cupied, and  since  the  police  discourage  the  assumption  of  recum- 
bent attitudes,  there  is  all  the  more  room  for  those  who  prize  it, 
and  the  spectacle  in  each  square  is  that  of  a park  crowded  with 
rigid  figures  bolt-upright  on  the  settees.  So  must  have  looked  the 
palace  yard  of  the  Sleeping  Beauty,  peopled  with  paralyzed  court- 
iers, before  the  gallant  prince  touched  the  lips  of  the  lady  ami 
set  all  astir.  Other  somnolent  men  and  boys  are  in  the  wagons 
and  on  the  trucks  all  over  town,  not  only  resting  peacefully,  but 
vaguely  conscious  in  their  sleep  of  something  of  the  sense  of 
satisfaction  and  of  triumph  which  they  felt  when  they  secured 
those  quarters,  so  far  superior  to  their  own  at  home.  Still  others 
are  asleep  on  the  wharves — all  men,  of  course — making  use  of  the 
cotton  bales  and  the  tarpaulin  covers  over  the  waiting  cargoes. 
They  smile  in  their  sleep,  as  their  heated  bodies  are  fanned  by 
the  breezes  from  the  rivers.  Indeed,  there  are  only  a few  parts 


A HOT  NIGHT  IN  NEW  YORK. 


When  a clever  New-Yorker  was  asked  bv  a European,  “What 
is  the  climate  of  your  city?”  he  replied,  “It  has  not  any  climate. 
It  has  plenty  of  weather,  but  no  climate."'  Among  the  various 
kinds  of  weather  that  make  up  this  “ plenty,”  hot 
weather  is  an  important  sort.  Of  the  heat  that 
is  known  to  inland  cities  like  8t.  Louis,  Cincinnati, 
and  even  Trenton — dead,  suffocating,  peppery, 
motionless,  blistering  heat — it  seldom  has  above 
a dozen  days  and  half  that  number  of  nights  in 
a year.  But  it  is  not  given  to  everybody  to  know 
all  the  possible  gradations  of  discomfort;  and 
while  men  like  the  Hon.  Henry  Watterson  and 
others  from  the  interior  advance  the  idea  that 
New  York  is  a delightful  summer  resort  because 
Coney  Island  is  only  six  miles  away,  there  are 
hundreds  of  thousands  in  town,  bound  to  the 
bricks  and  the  flagging  like  Prometheus  to  his 
rock,  who  find  the  city  hot  enough  in  all  con- 
science. 

I knew  some  Cubans  who  had  a house  uptown 
and  staid  in  it  all  of  every  summer.  They  never 
could  understand  what  the  rest  of  the  town  com- 
plained of  when  the  dog-davs  came.  They  lived 
as  they  had  done  in  Cuba.  In  the  heat  of  the  day 
they  staid  in  the  house,  which  w as  thrown  open, 
front  and  back.  They  knew  how  to  manage 
themselves  in  hot  weather,  just  as  a sailor  knows 
how  to  handle  a ship  at  sea.  They  knew  what 
to  eat.  They  ate  fruit  and  fish,  and  nothing  more 
solid  than  cereals  and  an  occasional  omelette. 

They  drank  tamarind  water  and  lemonade,  or 
lime  juice,  or  cold  tea  and  lemon  juice.  To  dissi- 
pate, the  men  took  a little  gin  with  a great  deal 
of  aerated  water.  They  knew  how  to  dress.  It 
would  never  do  to  say  how  little  they  wore,  but 
all  that  one  saw  of  their  outer  apparel  was  straw 
on  their  heads  and  seersucker  or  linen  on  their 
bodies.  The  men  never  walked  in  the  sun.  If 
there  was  no  way  to  ride  where  they  wished  to 
go,  they  waited  until  after  sundown,  or  did  not  go 
at  all.  After  sundown  all  migrated  to  the  roof. 

It  had  been  kept  moderately  cool  all  day  by 
means  of  an  awning.  It  was  appointed  with 
cane  lounges  and  rocking-chairs,  and  with  rugs 
and  little  tables,  and  a few  gas  jets  enclosed  in 
lanterns.  There  were  colored  servants  to  spare 
the  energy  and  save  the  steps  of  the  family. 

But  that  was  one  family  — one  out  of  hun- 
dreds of  thousands.  To  all  the  rest  the  dog- 
davs  came  like  a scourge.  Few  had  been  able 
to  leave  the  city,  and  few  within  it  knew  how  to 
meet  the  trying  condition.  In  a city  where  the 
intensest  hot  weather  is  a mere  episode,  coining 
for  a day  or  two  in  June,  a day  or  two  in  July,  a 
fortnight  in  August,  and  again,  for  a time,  in 
September,  no  one  studies  how  it  should  be  met, 
but  all  suffer  immeasurably.  It  would  be  an  in- 
teresting and  an  amazing  calculation  to  estimate 
how  much  of  flesh  alone,  to  say  nothing  ol  vital- 
ity, is  lost  bv  our  million  and  a half  of  citizens 
iii  the  annual  week  of  temperature  at  90  degrees  in  the  shade  that 
we  have  in  August. 

' Let  no  one  fancy  that  it  is  only  the  poor  who  suffer.  There  is 
no  appreciable  fraction  of  the  population  out  of  town  in  midsum- 
mer. No  stores  are  closed;  not  even  on  Fifth  Avenue.  I here 
are  whole  rows  and  even  blocks  of  houses  turned  over  to  the  keep- 
ing of  care-takers,  but  the  people  who  lived  in  them  are  not  miss- 
ed by  those  who  remain.  Even  the  millionaires  are  apt  to  be 
found  at  their  offices  in  the  heat  of  the  day,  though  they  may  flee 
to  the  surf  or  the  hills  at  night.  No;  the  whole  city  stands  the 
brunt  of  the  weather,  and  to  such  an  extent  that  when  the  enormi- 
ty of  the  disaster  at  Johnstown  was  realized,  and  aid  was  called 
for  this  summer,  there  was  no  sign  that  any  New  \ ork  purse  was 
inaccessible,  though  the  thermometer  registered  90  degrees  and 
higher  dav  after  day  as  the  people  met  and  the  money  was  poured 

'flut  whoever  has  seen  New  York  in  winter  should  also  see  it  in 
such  weather.  It  is  scarcely  recognizable  as  the  same  city.  Pri- 
marily this  is  a city  of  cheerful  folk.  The  term  “New-Yorker” 
signifies  a degree  of  gavetv  and  alertness  and  spirit  only  excelled 
in  buovancy  and  extent  by  the  so-called  chic  of  the  Parisians. 
That  is  true  of  the  cool  weather  New-Yorker,  the  New-Yorker  of 


three  hundred  and  thirty-five  days  in  the  year.  On  a hot  day 
none  of  these  words  apply  to  the  Gothamite.  If  you  have  ever 
seen  the  body  of  a defunct  animal  in  the  hands  of  a surgeon  who 
is  demonstrating  the  functions  of  its  lifeless  nerves  and  muscles 
by  the  application  of  electricity,  you  will  have  had  an  idea  of  the 
effect  upon  the  city  when  Nature  denies  it  every  life-giving  prin- 


ciple except  heat  directly  applied.  The  men 
seem  impelled  by  something  apart  from  life. 
They  go  about  in  the  sun-blaze  with  a carriage 
that  suggests  the  idea  that  they  nre  propelled 
forward  by  holding  their  heads  well  down  and 
letting  the  weight  thereof  drag  them  ahead. 
They  bump  into  one  another  helplessly  and  with 
manifest  disregard  of  the  consequences  to  them- 
selves or  the  feelings  of  those  with  whom  they 
collide.  Their  respect  for  their  appearance  be- 
comes a lost  characteristic.  Some  wear  their 
vests  unbuttoned,  and  some  wear  no  vests  at  all. 
Some  wear  their  office  coats,  and  many  run  on 
short  errands  without  any  coats. 

The  only  persons  who  look  tidy  and  self-con- 
tained and  natural  are  the  ladies.  Of  them  the 
men  say  that  a comparison  of  the  weight  of  the 
clothing  that  all  women  wear  in  summer  with 
that  which  men  wear  will  show  the  women  to  be 
carrying  less  than  half  as  much  as  their  lords. 
It  is  said  to  lie  on  record  that  an  actress  and  an 
actor  at  Long  Branch  in  one  midsummer  handed 
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SLEEPERS  ON  THE  PARK  BENCHES. 


of  out-of-doors  that  are  not  utilized  by  the  poor 
when  they  are  driven  from  the  tenements  by  the 
heat,  as  the  same  element  scatters  water  in  the 
form  of  steam.  Those  places  are  the  Central 
Park,  which  is  closed  early  in  the  evening,  and 
the  private  parks,  like  Gramercy  Square,  to  which 
only  the  rich  people  of  their  neighborhoods  pos- 
sess keys. 

The  parks  and  the  piers  are  interesting  earlier 
in  the  evening  in  the  very  hot  season.  It  is  al- 
ways freshly  surprising  to  see  how  quickly  af- 
ter work  is  over  the  young  people  gather  in  the 
parks.  While  the  last  of  the  homeward  proces- 
sion from  the  shops  and  factories  is  still  under 
way  the  firet-comers  are  under  the  trees,  prom- 
enading or  looking  on  from  the  benches.  The 
parks  are  godsends  to  the  people  of  New  York. 
It  is  incredible  that  there  can  be  found  corpora- 
tions that  dare  to  ask  leave  to  build  in  them,  or 
a public  spirit  so  dulled  as  to  remain  quiescent 
under  the  mere  proposition.  Such  a condition 
shows  not  that  the  masses,  to  whom  the  parks  are 
precious,  have  no  voice,  but  that  they  have  not 
the  means  or  the  spirit,  which  should  be  theirs, 
to  make  it  heard.  This  they  must  find  in  self- 
defence. 

From  seven  o’clock  until  ten  o’clock  at  night, 
parks  like  the  Battery,  Tompkins  Square  in  the 
tenement  district,  and  Washington  Square  near 
the  French  and  boarding-house  quarters,  are 
crowded  with  the  youths  of  both  sexes  on  every 


midsummer  night.  The  girls  dress  for  such  oc- 
casions,and  look  either  gay  or  neat.  The  men, 
harder,  worked,  are  apt  to  fling  themselves  on  the 
benches  in  the  clothes  they  have  not  had  the  en- 
e'rgy  to  change.  As  there  is  nothing  to  do  but 
to  walk  or  sit  down,  the  only  frolicking  is  by  the 
children,  who  dart  along  the  paths  playing  tag 
and  screaming  their  enjoyment.  The  formal, 
stiff,  and  sedate  parade  of  the  young  girls  on 
such  occasions  is  worth  seeing.  It  is  a trick  of 
the  New  York  shop-girl  to  assume  a mock- 
haughtiness and  gravity  of  manner  and  carriage 
when  she  walks  among  the  boys,  whether  in  the 
parks  or  on  the  East  side  avenues,  that  would 
be  very  comical  were  it  not  so  praiseworthy  and 
well  meant.  These  girls  are  nearly  all  good 
dancers,  and  therefore  are  not  ungraceful ; but 
in  their  opinion  it  is  the  eminently  proper  thing, 
when  “passing  in  review”  of  the  other  sex,  to 
stiffen  their  bodies,  hold  themselves  rigidly  erect, 
and  to  walk  on  their  heels,  seeing  everything 
and  everybody,  but  seldom  turning  their  heads 
in  order  to  aid  their  vision. 

But  that  is  because  they  are  among  strangers. 
To  see  them  at  their  ease  one  must  meet  them  at 
the  river-side.  The  wharves  along  the  North  and 
East  rivers — those  that  arc  open  to  the  public — 
are  immensely  popular  resorts  on  dog-day  nights. 
They  then  become  the  ballrooms  of  the  poor. 
The  New  York  boy  and  youth  has  his  tricks,  as 
well  as  his  sisters,  and  ono  of  these  is  that  of 


playing  the  mouth-organ.  Until  you  have  heard 
a stripling  of  the  tenement  quarters  play  upon 
one  of  these  instruments  you  will  never  know 
the  power  and  range  of  either  the  youth  or  the 
toy.  Both  become  heroic  when  in  conjunction. 
At  best  the  music  of  a mouth-organ  is  melody 
struck  with  the  asthma;  but  when  one  of  these 
masters  of  it  chooses,  he  can  make  it  sound  like 
a small  orchestra — asthmatic,  of  course,  but  com- 
plete.  Along  the  string-pieces  of  the  wharves 
these  boys  seat  themselves,  and  with  a gallantry 
and  self-sacrifice  too  little  acknowledged,  they 
play  dance  music  for  their  own  contiguous  com- 
panies of  male  and  female  friends.  Polkas, 
waltzes,  and  even  quadrille  compositions  are 
wheezed  out  of  the  little  instruments  that  they 
all  but  enclose  in  one  hand,  and  as  they  play, 
the  couples  whirl  and  balance  and  trip  and  spin 
with  a vim  and  an  enthusiasm  that  more  than 
offsets  their  lack  of  other  merely  ornamental 
qualities  that  prouder  folks  may  boast.  There 
on  the  breezy  wharves  they  forget  how  insuffer- 
ably hot  it  was  among  the  city’s  walls  of  brick ; 
but,  alas ! when  they  wend  their  ways  back  to  the 
tenements  the  heat  comes  full  upon  them  again. 
And  then  it  is  that  they  make  those  calculations 
which  result  in  one’s  capturing  a park  bench  for 
his  bed,  in  another’s  throwing  himself  flat  upon 
his  roof,  and  in  the  fair  partners  of  both  sleep- 
ing, none  too  secure  against  observation,  in  their 
cramped  rooms  with  the  doors  left  open. 


THE  RAILROAD  SITUATION. 

Tub  market  for  railroad  securities  has  for 
some  little  time  past  reflected  such  a degree  of 
confidence  on  the  part  of  the  holders  of  stocks 
that  it  is  pertinent  to  review  the  traffic  situation 
to  determine  if  present  conditions  warrant  the 
satisfaction  or  hopefulness  that  seems  to  exist. 
A fair  inference  from  the  conflicting  statements 
that  find  their  way  into  the  newspapers  would 
seem  to  be  that  the  situation  is  an  anomalous 
one.  A great  majority  of  the  railroad  companies 
whose  securities  are  among  the  most  active  on 
the  Stock  Exchange  are  constantly  reporting  earn- 
ings that  are  considerably  in  excess  of  last  year, 
and  which  are  quite  as  good  as  any  that  have 
been  recorded  in  the  history  of  the  companies. 
Statistics  relating  to  the  volume  of  the  traffic  of 
these  roads,  namely,  the  Southwestern  and  the 
Granger  groups,  are  more  quickly  obtainable 
than  those  of  the  financial  results ; and  these, 
too,  tell  of  an  enormous  and  rapidly  increasing 
business.  But  in  spite  of  these  figures  and  the 
certainty  that  a very  large  part,  if  indeed  not  all, 
of  our  surplus  grain  will  have  to  be  hauled  to  the 
seaboard,  the  newspapers  contain  in  nearly  every 
issue  details  of  the  complications  that  are  inces- 
santly multiplying  between  the  companies  re- 
ferred to.  Beyond  question,  a good  many  of  the 
railroad  managers  feel  very  sore.  They  are  be- 
ginning to  appreciate  the  disaster  they  helped  to 
draw  upon  themselves  and  their  security-holders 
last  year,  and  they  are  also  beginning  to  realize 


that  the  problems  resulting  from  new  competitors 
are  rather  beyond  their  ability  to  solve.  The 
properties  they  have  undertaken  to  manage  have 
literally  grown  away  from  them.  The  Atchison 
company,  for  instance,  has,  in  one  way  and  an- 
other, acquired  more  road  than  it  can  operate  to 
advantage,  and  so,  to  a less  extent,  have  some  of 
its  competitors.  All  this  new  mileage  may  be- 
come profitable  in  time,  when  the  country  has 
grown  up  to  the  facilities  that  have  been  pro- 
vided, but  the  capital  invested  in  them,  or  at  least 
a part  of  it,  demands  an  immediate  return,  and 
it  is  no  easy  matter  to  carry  on  borrowed  money 
long  stretches  of  unprofitable  railroad.  In  their 
anxiety  to  secure  traffic  under  these  conditions  it 
is  not  surprising  that  the  operating  officers  of  the 
roads  should  resort  to  methods  that  jeopardize 
harmonious  relations  with  their  neighbors. 

The  failure  of  the  Chicago  and  Alton  Company 
to  provide  itself  with  feeders  west  of  the  Missouri 
River,  as  nearly  every  one  of  its  competitors  has 
done,  has  resulted  in  a novel  complication,  yet 
one  that  has  assumed  a most  serious  aspect.  The 
management  of  the  Alton  Company  has  prided 
itself  upon  its  conservative  policy  in  not  yielding 
to  the  building  mania.  In  consequence  of  that 
policy  it  is  now  likely  to  suffer  some  curtailment 
of  its  business,  as  its  competitors  insist  upon 
carrying  to  Chicago  over  their  own  lines  all  of 
the  traffic  that  is  collected  upon  their  extensions 
west  of  the  Missouri  River.  The  natural  remedy 
for  this  state  of  affairs  would  be  for  the  Alton 
Company  to  make  a close  traffic  alliance  with 


some  one  of  the  railroads  west  of  the  Missouri 
that  does  not  control  a Chicago  line  of  its  own. 
Current  rumors  would  seem  to  indicate  that  some- 
thing of  that  sort  is  probable ; but  it  is  likely  to 
be  accomplished  slowly,  if  at  all.  In  the  mean 
time  the  Alton  Company,  in  its  haste  to  secure 
business  originating  beyond  its  western  terminus, 
lias,  according  to  its  competitors,  violated  the  In- 
ter-State Commerce  Law,  and  a formal  complaint 
of  its  alleged  offence  has  been  filed  with  the  In- 
ter-State Commerce  Commission. 

It  looks  very  much  as  if  the  situation  in  this 
quarter  would  not  be  improved  unless  the  Inter- 
State  Commission  bears  a firmer  hand  upon  the 
railroads  than  it  has  heretofore.  There  is  plenty 
of  work  for  the  Commission  among  the  South- 
western roads  if  some  one  would  only  furnish  the 
evidence  of  violations  of  the  law.  The  officials 
of  the  several  roads  are  well  advised  of  the  short- 
comings of  their  neighbors,  but  the  trouble  is 
that  all  are  about  equally  guilty,  and  consequent- 
ly afraid  to  invite  punishment  by  turning  State’s 
evidence.  Ordinarily  the  pressure  of  heavy  traf- 
fic would  determine  the  rates  in  this  region  for 
a time,  at  least ; but  the  chances  are  that  on  this 
occasion  natural  causes  will  have  to  be  supple- 
mented by  the  strict  enforcement  of  the  Inter- 
State  Commerce  Law. 

In  the  Northwest  the  older  roads  especially 
are  suffering  from  the  increasing  facilities  for 
handling  through  business  by  way  of  Duluth  and 
adjacent  points.  This  is  a competition  that  the 
railroads  tributary  to  Chicago  cannot  meet  suc- 
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cessfully,  and  the  sooner  they  abandon  the  effort 
to  do  so,  the  better.  Some  of  them  have  virtual- 
ly done  so  already,  but  in  the  main  they  are  com- 
pelled to  recognize  it  because  the  Chicago,  Bur- 
lington, and  Northern  road,  which  extends  about 
two-thirds  of  the  way  from  St.  Paul  to  Chicago, 
insists  upon  trying  to  meet  the  schedules  of  the 
more  direct  and  cheaper  routes  running  eastward 
from  Minneapolis  and  St.  Paul.  Its  action,  and 
that  of  its  competitors  in  following  it,  have  prac- 
tically fixed  a semi-water  rate  upon  a very  large 
proportion  of  the  traffic  in  the  Northwest.  As 
indicating  what  the  competition  by  way  of  Du- 
luth amouuts  to,  it  may  be  noted  that  the  cost 
of  carrying  freight  from  that  port  to  Buffalo  by 
steamer  has  been  reduced  to  less  than  fifty  cents 
a ton,  including  interest  upon  the  facilities  for 
doing  the  work.  And  the  service  can  be  per- 
formed in  three  days.  As  the  Chicago,  Burling- 
ton, and  Northern  is  an  irresponsible  concern, 
backed  by  a wealthy  corporation,  there  is  no  tell- 
ing how  long  it  will  continue  its  unwarranted 
policy.  The  larger  roads,  however, are  beginning 
to  appreciate  the  changed  conditions,  and  will 
doubtless  soon  concede  that  the  geography  of  the 
situation  is  too  much  for  them,  and  confine  their 
efforts  to  getting  fair  rates  from  traffic  that  is  un- 
affected by  the  competition  described. 

Fortunately  the  Eastern  trunk  lines  and  the 
transcontinental  roads  are  at  present  enjoying  a 
period  of  comparative  freedom  from  serious  prob- 
lems, and  the  Southern  roads  are  reaping  the 
fruits  of  peaceful  prosperity.  It  is  the  conviction 
that  the  Southwestern  and  Granger  companies 
are  slowly  making  progress  in  the  same  direction 
that  sustains  the  holders  of  their  securities. 

Collin  Armstrong. 

Nzw  York,  Friday,  August  9, 1889. 


A CLOUD. 

It  drifts  adown  the  peaceful  sky  nnto 

No  liouiiden  port,  the  plaything  of  the  air — 
A fleecy  palace,  with  a tower  fair. 

Whose  oriel  a pale  star  glimmers  through. 

Its  filmy  structure  sportive  winds  undo  ; 

Now  it’s  a boat  of  Venice,  whose  sails  wear 
Indolent  folds  aflame  with  color  rare — 

Day’s  delicate  orange  in  the  western  blue. 

A white-winged  galleon  on  seas  of  space, 

It  vanishes  serenely  as  it  came. 

Growing  in  mellow  distance  less  and  less. 
Until.  In  turquoise  ether,  ail  its  grace 

Of  swau-Iike  hull  and  sail  of  trembling  flame 
Softly  dissolves  to  misty  nothingness. 

R.  K.  Mcnkitteiok. 


HALE  AND  HEARTY  IN  OLD  AGE. 

What  is  more  beautiful  than  an  ancient  tree  clothed 
with  an  ample  robe  of  verdure  ? Apt  is  the  comparison 
between  such  a growth  and  an  old  man  or  woman  in- 
fused with  health  and  vigor.  The  sine  qua  non,  the 
indispensable  condition  of  vigorons  youth,  robust 
manhood,  and  a virile  old  age,  is  souud  digestion. 
Without  this  life  is  shorn  of  the  hearty  zest  that 
should  attend  it.  No  more  beneficent  and  agreeable 
contributor  to  the  attainment  of  a hale  old  age,  and 
efficient  means  of  counteracting  the  infirmities  that 
too  often  attend  life’s  decline,  can  be  found  than 
Hostettcr’s  Stomach  Bitters.  Dyspeptic  symptoms, 
a tendency  to  kidney  complaint,  nervous  inquietude, 
and  rheumatic  trouble  are  overcome  by  its  use.  The 
effects  of  exposure  and  overwork  are  nullified  by  it, 
and  it  affords  efficient  protection  to  all  subjected  to 
malarial  influences.  Give  it  a thorough  trial.— [Adr.] 


A prominknt  St  Louis  physician  says:  “I  consider 
Nicholson’s  Liquid  Bread  the  most  generally  service- 
able remedy  in  all  those  cases  that  need  a nourishing 
tonic."  Ask  yonr  grocer  or  druggist  for  it [Ad®.] 


Whbn  baby  was  sick,  we  gave  her  Castoria, 

When  she  was  a Child,  she  cried  for  Castoria, 
When  she  became  Miss,  she  clung  to  Castoria. 
When  she  had  Children,  she  gave  them  Castoria. — 
=======  1-idr.J 


ADVICE  TO  MOTH EltS. 

Mbs.  Winslow's  Soothing  Strop  should  always  he 
used  for  children  teething.  It  soothes  the  child,  soft- 
ens the  gums,  allays  all  pain,  cures  wind  colic,  and  is 
the  best  remedy  for  diarrhoea.  85c.  a bottle.— [Adv.] 


“BROWN’S  HOUSEHOLD- PANACEA," 

Thk  Grrat  Pain  Rkurvkr, 

For  Internal  and  External  Pains,  Rheumatism,  Pain  in 
Stomach,Bowels,or8ide,Colic,Dinrrhoen,Colds,Spraiiia, 
Bums, Scalds, Cramps, and  Bruises, ‘25c. a bottle. -{Adv.] 


Latum*  who  have  tried 
CORNELL’S  BENZOIN  COSMETIC  SOAP 
will  use  no  other.— [A dr.] 


Lambs  never  have  any  dyspepsia  after  a wineglass 
of  Angostura  Bitters.  Sold  everywhere.— [Ad®.] 


Thk  Best  Worm  Lozenges  for  Children  are  Brown's 
Vermifuge  Comfits,  85c.  a box. — [Ad®.] 


Thk  vicissitudes  of  climate  are  trying  to  most  con- 
stitutions, especially  to  people  having  impure  blood. 
For  all  such  (and  they  constitute  the  majority)  the 
best  safeguard  is  Ayer’s  Sarsaparilla,  the  use  of  which 
cleanses  the  blood  and  strengthens  and  invigorates 
the  system.— [A  dv .] 
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DETROIT,  AND  HER  INTERNATIONAL  FAIR  AND  EXPOSITION. 


BY  WILLIAM  WILLARD  HOWARD. 


THE  trend  of  modern  civilization  in  the  West  shows  beyond 
question  that  the  progress  of  the  United  States  in  agricul- 
ture, manufactures,  and  the  mechanic  arts  was  never  greater  than 
at  present.  Circumstances  of  various  kinds  demonstrate  that  the 
burden  of  growth  is  not  altogether  with  the  far  West,  but  that  it 
is  shared  itwn  noteworthy  degree  by  the  middle  West,  which  may 
be  described  as  that  magnificent  stretch  of  fertile  country  lying 
north  of  the  Ohio  River,  east  of  the  Mississippi  River,  and  west 
of  the  Alleghany  Mountains.  The  most  conspicuous  illustration 
of  the  soundness  of  this  prosperity  is  seen  this  year  in  Michigan, 
where  the  people  have  made  arrangements  to  hold  the  largest  com- 
bined fair  and  exposition  ever  seen  in  America.  The  significance 
of  the  enterprise,  as  indicating  the  quickened  business  life  of  the 
middle  West,  may  be  appreciated  fully  when  it  is  known  that  the 
movement  was  set  on  foot  in  the  city  of  Detroit,  the  local  con- 
servatism of  which  has  wellnigh  passed  into  a proverb. 

To  remove  this  implied  reproach,  and  to  give  Detroit  her  right- 
ful place  among  the  greater  cities  of  the  West,  a better  method 
could  not  have  been  planned  than  the  combined  international  fair 
and  exposition  which  will  be  held  in  the  city  on  September  17th 
to  27th,  inclusive.  The  need  of  something  of  this  sort  to  attract 
attention  to  the  city,  and  at  the  same  time  to  show  the  wide  di- 
versity of  the  products  of  Michigan,  had  been  felt  for  several  years 


HON.  JAMES  MoMILLAN. 


by  the  more  progressive  of  Detroit  people,  but  until  this  year  all 
efforts  having  such  a purpose  in  view  had  come  to  no  practical 
result,  owing  in  some  instances  to  the  action  of  certain  real-estate 
dealers  concerning  the  selection  of  a proper  site.  The  present  fair 
and  exposition  might  have  come  to  the  same  end  had  less  deter- 
mined or  less  liberal  men  had  control  of  it.  The  claim  has  been 
made  that  the  references  of  the  Detroit  International  Fair  and  Ex- 
position are  its  stockholders — among  whom  are  James  McMillan, 
United  States  Senator ; Russell  A.  Alger,  ex-Governor  of  Michi- 
gan ; T.  W.  Palmer,  United  States  Minister  to  Spain,  and  formerly 
a United  Suites  Senator;  and  I).  M.  Ferry,  George  H.  Barbour, 
William  B.  Moran,  and  Francis  Palms,  business  men  of  more  than 
local  reputation.  With  these  and  other  capable  men  of  affairs  in 
charge  of  the  project,  the  obstacles  in  the  way  of  the  selection  of 
a suitable  site  did  not  prove  to  be  so  overwhelming  as  in  the  case 
of  the  former  projects;  in  fact,  President  McMillan  and  his  asso- 
ciates went  so  far  in  the  matter  as  to  acquire  by  purchase  a site 
valued  at  $1 50,000.  This  in  itself  indicates  the  unusual  magni- 
tude of  the  undertaking,  as  in  most  public  enterprises  of  this 
nature  the  grounds  are  provided,  free  of  cost,  by  committees  of 
citizens. 

The  site  chosen  covers  seventy  acres  of  ground  on  the  bank  of 
the  Detroit  River,  about  a thousand  yards  beyond  the  city’s  west- 
ern line.  Its  adaptability  to  the  purposes  required  of  it  is  self- 
evident,  as  it  can  be  reached  readily  by  street  cars,  electric  motors, 
steam  railway  trains,  or  by  steam-boats  on  the  river.  In  addition 
to  its  accessibility,  the  place  can  lay  some  claim  to  scenic  attrac- 
tiveness. From  the  tower  of  the  Main  Building  may  be  seen  a 
panorama  worth  an  hour’s  study.  To  the  left,  reaching  out  to  the 
horizon,  lies  the  city,  tinged  over  with  the  smoke  of  industry.  To 
the  right  the  green  fields  of  Canada  stretch  up  from  the  eastern 
shore  of  the  Detroit  River,  and  go  out  to  meet  the  lower  rim  of 
the  distant  sky.  Close  at  hand  the  stately  river  flows  past,  with 
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its  fleets  of  barges,  its  casual  schooners,  and  its  steam  craft,  while 
all  alongshore  the  giant  elevators  and  the  prosaic  warehouses  give 
a strong  contrast  to  the  dim  beauty  of  Belle  Isle  and  the  farther 
stretches  of  river  and  woodland,  and  the  drifting  sails  of  com- 
merce. 

With  this  excellent  site  secured,  tfie  Association  decided  to  place 
upon  it  the  most  extensive  fair  and  exposition  buildings  yet  con- 
structed. With  a capital  stock  of  $500,000  to  draw  upon,  this  was 
by  no  means  a difficult  thing  to  do,  and  as  a result  the  buildings 
erected  will  cover  a space  of  more  than  fourteen  solid  acres  of 
ground.  Chief  of  all  the  structures  is  the  Main  Building,  which 
is  the  largest  of  its  kind  in  the  world.  It  has  a frontage  of  near- 
ly five  hundred  feet,  with  an  area  for  exhibition  purposes  of  about 
two  hundred  thousand  square  feet.  From  an  architectural  point 
of  view,  the  prominent  feature  of  the  building  is  the  central  tow- 
er, which  rises  to  a height  of  two  hundred  feet.  It  is  said  that 
there  are  only  six  higher  towers  in  the  United  States.  Unlike 
many  towers,  this  one  is  well  lighted.  In  fact,  its  windows  con- 
tain twenty  thousand  square  feet  of  glass — an  amount  that  would 
cover  about  four  and  one-half  acres  of  ground.  Two  or  three  or- 
dinary State  fairs  could  be  held  at  the  same  time  in  this  huge 
building  and  yet  leave  room  for  the  usual  number  of  visitors. 

When  the  size  and  character  of  the  buildings  had  been  decided 
upon,  the  question  of  cash  prizes  for  exhibitors  was  disposed  of 
by  setting  aside  the  sum  of  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  for  this 
purpose.  If  anything  were  wanting  to  convince  hard-headed  con- 
servatism that  the  Detroit  International  Fair  and  Exposition  had  a 
wider  range  of  interest  than  even  the  great  State  of  Michigan,  or, 
indeed,  the  United  States  themselves,  this  undoubtedly  would  be 
the  thing.  A fair  that  offers  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  in 
cash  prizes  is  certain  to  attract  attention  in  other  countries  than 
this,  despite  the  overwhelming  attractions  of  the  Paris  Exposi- 
tion. Outside  of  the  United  States,  the  people  most  interested  in 
the  Detroit  fair  are  the  Canadians.  The  intelligent  inhabitants  of 
Canada  invariably  take  an  active  interest  in  fairs  and  expositions 
along  the  American  border,  mainly  because  they  are  close  at 
hand,  but  also  because  Canada  makes  an  effort  in  the  same  di- 
rection herself,  with  satisfactory  results,  and  also  by  reason  of 
the  fact  that  most  of  the  residents  of  the  Canadian  border  are 
secretly,  if  not  openly,  in  favor  of  annexation  or  commercial 
union.  Whether  they  acknowledge  these  sentiments  or  not,  they 
certainly  show  a commendable  disposition  to  visit  their  American 
neighbors  on  every  reasonable  opportunity.  In  the  Detroit  fair 
the  Canadians  will  be  unusually  well  represented.  Their  strongest 
showing  will  be  made,  no  doubt,  in  the  live-stock  departments, 
where  their  entries  of  horses,  cattle,  sheep,  swine,  and  other  ani- 
mals will  be  worth  careful  attention.  The  competition  between 
Canada  and  Michigan  in  the  matter  of  live-stock  will  be  particu- 
larly interesting,  as  the  educated  Michigan  farmers  have  an  idea 
that  their  horses  and  cattle  are  the  finest  in  the  country.  Under 
these  circumstance's  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  some  of  the  best 
live-stock  in  the  United  States  and  Canada  will  be  on  exhibition 
at  the  fair.  The  prizes  offered  ought  to  bring  prize-winners  from 
all  parts  of  the  American  continent..  The  following  table  shows 
some  of  the  cash  premiums  offered  by  the  Detroit  fair,  as  com- 
pared with  premiums  offered  by  the  Michigan  State  Fair,  the  To- 
ronto Fair,  and  the  St.  Louis  Fair: 


Michigan 
State  Fair. 

Horses,  breeders'  classes $2,953 

Cattle.  “ “ 3.235 


oneep.  - i,oi» 

Poultry 377 

Art  Department 875 

Ladies'  Department 326 


Toronto. 

$5,645 

3,399 

1,949 

1,273 

1.070 

1,276 


81  Louts.  Detroit. 

$7,995  $13,450 

6,256  14,405 

1,360  3,090 

721  2,398 

none  6.183 

2,114  3,610 


Total $9,2S5  $14,617  $18,435  $43,136 

Michigan  State,  Toronto,  and  St.  Louis  combined $42,337 

Detroit  International  alone 43,136 


The  true  size  of  the  Detroit  fair  may  be  appreciated  when  the 
fact  is  considered  that  the  fairs  in  St.  Louis  and  Toronto  have 
been  the  largest  in  their  respective  countries.  The  Ohio  Centen- 
nial Exposition  at  Cincinnati  last  summer  offered  prizes  amount- 
ing to  $22,877  for  horses,  cattle,  sheep,  and  poultry.  The  De- 
troit fair  offers  $33,343  in  the  same  classes,  and  then  adds  pre- 
miums amounting  to  $6183  for  the  Art  Department,  in  which 
the  Cincinnati  people  offered  nothing. 

The  fact  that  this  great  fair  and  exposition  will  advertise  the 
resources  and  material  interests  of  Detroit  more  than  those  of  any 
other  locality  ought  not  to  lessen  the  interest  of  neighboring  cities. 
Local  pride  is  all  well  enough  in  its  way,  but  in  this  case  it  would 
be  very  much  out  of  place.  Not  even  an  active  commercial  rival 
should  begrudge  Detroit  the  attention  that  the  big  show  will  at- 
tract to  her.  Detroit  has  needed  something  of  this  sort  so  long 
that  every  American  ought  to  feel  pleased  that  she  has  done  so 
well  and  so  wisely  in  making  what  must  be  considered  the  begin- 
ning of  a new  public  spirit.  The  managers  of  the  enterprise  are 
to  be  congratulated  upon  the  success  with  which  they  have  se- 
cured the  active  co-operation  of  Detroit’s  ultra-conservative  and 
overcautious  element,  and  upon  the  wisdom  of  adopting  the  new 
plan  of  combining  fair  and  exposition  together  in  one  great  whole, 
and  placing  them  in  a location  where  plenty  of  ground  could  be 
obtained  for  out-door  sports.  Improvements  are  being  made  con- 
stantly in  the  matter  of  agricultural  and  industrial  displays,  as  in 
everything  else,  and  it  has  been  found  that  the  system  of  combin- 
ing fair  and  exposition  is  rapidly  displacing  the  old  style  of  expo- 
sition, in  which  machinery  and  trade  exhibits  were  placed  in  one 
building.  The  tendency  of  the  present  age  is  toward  concentra- 
tion. The  average  man,  and  particularly  the  busy  farmer,  will  not 
go  to  two  or  three  different  kinds  of  agricultural,  mechanical,  and 
trade  shows  when  he  can  see  the  whole  thing,  and  more  too,  at 
one  time  and  for  one  price  of  admission. 

I fancy,  however,  that  the  thrifty  person  who  tries  to  see  the 
Detroit  International  Fair  and  Exposition  for  one  price  of  admis- 
sion will  be  sorry  for  it  afterward,  unless  he  be  a postman,  or 
what  is  sometimes  spoken  of  ns  a professional  pedestrian.  The 
combination  show  will  be  far  too  large  to  be  seen  in  one  day.  The 
Main  Building  alone,  with  its  two  floors  of  exhibits,  its  fountains, 
its  embowered  central  courts,  and  its  music  by  Cappa’s  famous 
Seventh  Regiment  Band  from  New  York  city,  will  occupy  the 
visitor’s  attention  one  long  day  and  evening.  This  is  at  best  only 
a good  beginning,  for  out  in  the  spacious  grounds  there  will  be  a 
bewildering  diversity  of  things  demanding  consideration.  To  the 
agriculturist  keenly  alive  to  improvements  of  farm  machinery 
there  will  be  nearly  fifteen  acres  of  mowers,  reapers,  harvesters, 
windmills,  engines,  and  all  manner  of  agricultural  implements, 
under  tents  and  private  structures.  This  display  will  be  entirely 
independent  of  Machinery  Hall,  where  the  mechanic  and  the  arti- 
san will  find  the  latest  improvements  in  labor-saving  devices. 

Naturally  the  farmer  will  find  the  live-stock  buildings  the  most 
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attractive  in  the  grounds.  Each  of  the  four  buildings  for  the  ex- 
hibition of  live-stock  will  be  three  hundred  feet  square,  with  a 
large  inner  court  for  the  exercise  and  display  of  animals.  If 
placed  side  by  side,  the  stalls  in  these  buildings  would  reach  two 
miles.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  display  in  these  build- 
ings, probably,  will  be  the  finest  ever  seen  in  the  West.  Of  lesser 
general  interest,  perhaps,  but  yet  equally  as  important  in  its  spe- 
cial field,  will  be  the  exhibition  of  fowls,  dogs,  and  household  pets, 
which  will  be  contained  in  a well-lighted  and  well-ventilated  build- 
ing three  hundred  feet  in  length.  Prize-winners  from  all  parts  of 
the  American  continent,  and  also  from  European  countries,  will 
meet  in  open  competition  in  this  building,  thereby  adding  the 
charm  of  an  international  contest  to  the  ordinary  attractions. 

In  contrast  to  all  the  material  considerations  that  I have  touch- 
ed  upon  is  the  interest  of  the  art  display,  which  will  be  con- 
tained in  a building  having  a frontage  of  one  hundred  and  fifty 
feet.  The  display  will  include  the  American  Prize  Fund  Collec- 
tion, consisting  of  three  hundred  and  fifty  paintings  by  two  hun- 
dred American  artists.  The  chief  attractions  in  the  Art  Building, 
however,  will  be  the  two  famous  paintings,  “ The  Russian  Wed- 
ding Feast,”  and  “ The  Last  Hours  of  Mozart.” 

Aside  from  the  regular  features  of  fair  and  exposition,  which  I 
have  named  in  a necessarily  cursory  manner,  there  will  be  plenty 
of  special  features  to  entertain  the  visitor.  Chief  of  these  will  be 
the  contests  on  the  race-track.  In  reality  the  trials  of  speed 
among  the  horses  ought  not  to  be  classed  as  a special  feature,  as 
horse-racing  has  been  a regular  part  of  public  shows  of  this  kind 
since  the  days  of  the  Roman  hippodrome.  Baseball,  lacrosse, 
polo,  and  bicycle  competitions,  however,  may  safely  be  classed  as 
special  features,  although  the  example  set  bv  Detroit  may  cause 
them  to  become  regular  parts  of  future  fairs  and  expositions. 
This  is  to  be  hoped  for,  if  for  nothing  more  than  the  diversity  of 
interest  that  it  would  create. 
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In  the  Detroit  fair  there  will  be  no  lack  of  diversity  of  interest. 
The  representation  made  by  Michigan  alone  would  stock  two  or- 
dinary fairs,  as  any  one  will  readily  believe  who  knows  what  the 
State  can  do  when  she  tries.  The  rank  of  Michigan  as  an  agri- 
cultural State  is  hardly  understood,  owing,  no  doubt,  to  the  im- 
portance of  her  lumber  and  mining  interests.  Official  statistics 
show  that  she  has  8,400,000  acres  of  improved  lands,  the  "toss 
value  of  which  is  $500,000,000.  Her  live-stock,  if  sold,  would 
bring  $55,720,000.  One-sixth  of  her  people  are  engaged  in  agri- 
cultural pursuits;  and  that,  too,  mostly  on  small  farms.  In  the 
number  of  farms  between  twenty-five  and  fifty  acres  in  extent 
occupied  by  owners,  Michigan  stands  first  in  the  United  States* 
and  fourth  in  the  number  of  farms  of  from  fifty  to  one  hundred 
acres.  In  the  production  of  hops,  potatoes,  and  buckwheat  she 
ranks  fourth,  in  wheat  fourth,  in  wool  third,  in  oats  nintli,  in  bar 
ley  ninth,  in  horses  tenth,  in  oxen  ninth,  in  milch-cows  eleventh" 
and  in  sheep  fourth.  These  comparisons  indicate,  in  a general 
way,  the  agricultural  resources  of  the  State,  while  the  prosperous 
condition  of  the  State  Agricultural  College  show’s  the  interest  taken 
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I^ARLY  in  the  present  year  a leading  daily  paper  of  Boston 
ZJ  published  an  article,  afterward  widely  copied,  in  which  the 
trotting  horse  of  to-day  was  compared  with  the  animal  of  the 
past,  much  to  the  disparagement  of  the  former.  The  writer,  Rev. 
W.  II.  H.  Murray,  has  long  been  known  as  a lover  of  the  light- 
harness  horse,  and  was  at  one  time  actively  engaged  in  breeding 
and  rearing  that  stock  as  a commercial  enterprise.  It  might  be 
argued  that,  since  Mr.  Murray  had  little  or  no  success  as  a breed- 
er, and  finally  abandoned  his  stock  farm,  he  was  not  compe- 
tent to  give  an  opinion  regarding  what  value  attaches  to  the  ef- 
forts of  those  who  have  labored  before  and  during  his  titne,  and 
are  still  trying  to  improve  the  breed  of  trotters.  But  it  will  be 
fairer  and  of  more  value  to  a most  popular  subject  to  discuss  the 
case  briefly  on  its  merits,  and  endeavor  to  ascertain  whether  the 
breeding  of  the  American  trotter  has  been  progressing  or  retro- 
grading, and  if  it  is  a success  or  a failure.  Mr.  Murray  complains 
that  in  New  England  the  Morgan  horse,  that  was  the  fashionable 
strain  in  an  earlier  day,  has  given  place  to  a breed  of  “ trotters,” 
bred  for  speed  alone.  He  admits  that  the  faster  animal  has 
taken  the  pluce  of  his  ideal  roadster,  and  imme- 
diately asserts  that  such  breeding  is  solely  a mat- 
ter of  luck,  using  the  lottery  ticket  as  a simile  to 
express  his  estimate  of  such  a venture. 

If  it  be  true,  as  admitted,  that  the  modern  trotter, 
with  an  extreme  flight  of  speed,  has  filled  the  place 
in  the  popular  fancy  of  his  high-stepping  predeces- 
sors, to  whom  a mile  in  three  minutes  was  a su- 
preme effort,  there  must  be  a natural  cause  for 
the  change.  If  the  road-riding  people  of  this  coun- 
try wanted  the  Morgan  horse,  that  is  the  animal 
that  would  command  the  price  and  be  more  exten- 
sively bred  than  ever.  But  the  fact  is,  New  Eng- 
land, in  common  with  the  rest  of  the  United  States, 
has  found  a new  pleasure,  that  has  been  growing 
in  favor  for  more  than  fifty  years,  and  now  eclipses 
in  its  extent  and  influence  any  other  pastime.  This 
is  the  contest  or  trial  of  speed  between  horses  at 
the  trotting  gait,  seconded  in  a lesser  measure  by 
similar  contests  at  the  pace  or  lateral  gait.  That 
is  why  men  are  giving  their  time  and  thoughts  to 
breeding  for  speed  instead  of  style,  and  explains  the 
decline  and  fall  of  the  Morgan  and  kindred  strains, 
until,  as  Mr.  Murray  says,  “the  glory  of  the  class 
they  composed  is  departed.” 

Nor  is  this  new  type  of  horse  only  fit  for  the  race- 
track. His  neck  may  not  arch  like  Cupid’s  bow,  and 
his  tail  may  not  rise  in  a majestic  sweep  when  he 
starts  to  move,  but  he  is  ready  to  do  his  work  when 
hitched  to  n carriage ; and  having  much  less  waste 
action,  gets  over  more  ground  with  less  fuss  and 
show  than  the  effete  ideal  so  deplored  by  Mr.  Mur- 
ray. As  a matter  of  fact,  too,  the  Morgan  horse  is 
not  extinct  in  New  England ; he  still  exists,  often- 
times blended  with  strains  from  other  sections  of  the 
country,  and  occasionally  in  a separate  and  distinct  form.  But  he  too 
has  been  affected  by  the  demand  for  stock  able  to  compete  for 
fortune  and  fame  on  the  race-track,  and  by  the  aid  of  modern 
devices  for  developing  speed,  has  been  moulded  to  meet  the  re- 
quirements of  the  day.  Of  trotting  roadsters  there  is  now  a 
larger  and  better  supply  than  was  possible  half  a century  ago, 
but  they  are  lost  sight  of,  while  their  faster  fellows,  trained  and 
equipped  for  exciting  battles  on  the  race-track,  fill  the  popular 
eye,  and  are  eagerly  sought  on  all  sides. 

So  it  is,  then,  that  the  trotting  horse  means  first  and  essentially 
an  animal  designed  for  racing,  whose  value  increases  as  his  speed, 
just  as  the  worth  of  the  diamond  multiplies  as  its  size  becomes 
remarkable. 

Away  back  in  1810,  a horse  brought  from  Boston  to  Philadel- 
phia is  said  to  have  trotted  a mile  in  2.48£ — as  much  of  a cham- 
pion feat  as  was  the  mile  in  2.8}  made  by  Maud  S.  in  1885 ; yet 
the  pioneer  trotter  could  have  been  bought  for  a few  hundred 
dollars,  while  the  living  queen  of  the  turf  was  not  for  sale  at 
$100,000  when  William  H.  Vanderbilt  owned  her,  and  the  sum 
($40,000)  for  which  he  transferred  her  to  Robert  Bonner  was 
merely  a nominal  figure. 

This  year,  a colt,  Bell  Boy,  brought  more  than  $50,000  at  auc- 
tion ; the  two-year-old  Mascot  realized  $26,000  at  competitive  sale 
in  New  York;  and  another,  California-bred  trotter,  the  stallion 
Stamboul,  record  2.14},  changed  hands  privately  for  $50,000. 
These  are  only  samples  of  the  long  prices  that  have  been  paid  for 


fast  or  well-bred  stock  ; and  the  phenomenally  speedy  colt  Axtell 
(Fig.  1),  three  years  old,  who  trotted  in  2.14}  at  Cleveland,  August 
1st,  is  valued  by  his  owner  at  $100,000,  and  three-quarters  of  that 
sum  was  promptly  refused  within  a few  duys  for  this  new  champion. 
Twenty  odd  years  ago,  when  Robert  Bonner  set  the  fashion  of 
giving  a snug  fortune  for  the  fastest  trotting  horses  as  they  ap- 
peared on  the  turf,  it  was  deemed  a sheer  waste  of  money ; but  to- 
day there  is  practically  no  limit,  from  a purely  business  stand- 
point, to  the  value  of  a promising  or  tried  trotter.  Bell  Boy, 
through  his  stud  engagements,  can  bring  an  annual  revenue  of 
$20,000  to  his  owners,  and  there  is  no  stronger  illustration  of  this 
increase  in  value  than  is  secti  in  the  fact  that  an  untried  young  sire 
commands  the  same  price  ($500)  as  was  set  upon  the  generative 
powers  of  Rysdyk’s  llambletonian  himself  when  he  was  in  the 
zenith  of  his  fame. 

To  harness  racing,  then,  is  principally  due  the  evolution  of  the 
American  trotting  horse,  which,  commencing  slowly  in  the  second 
quarter  of  the  present  century,  has  increased  rapidly  during  the 
past  thirty  years.  The  achievement  of  1810  has  been  beaten  by 


about  forty  seconds,  and  it  will  not  be  surprising  to  see  a trotter 
accomplish  a mile  in  two  minutes  of  time  before  the  century  closes. 
That  is  the  acme  Niow  in  the  minds  of  those  who  are  breeding  for 
extreme  speed,  and  no  one  disputes  its  possibility.  The  cause  of 
this  most  remarkable  advance,  by  which  the  trotting  gait,  former- 
ly but  the  connecting  motion  between  the  walk  and  the  run,  has 
been  brought  to  a point  of  cultivation  that  makes  it  second  only 
to  the  swift  gallop,  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  horsemen  of  this  coun- 
try, quick  to  see  the  possibilities  connected  with  fast  trotting, 
turned  their  attention  in  that  direction,  with  the  result  already 
stated,  namely,  that  a horse  has  been  produced  to  trot  a mile  near- 
ly a minute  faster  than  was  possible  eighty  years  ago,  while  the 
animal  itself  Is  in  every  way  superior  to  the  early  strain.  The 
original  carriage  horse  of  this  country  was  descended  from  breeds 
brought  here  from  England  and  the  continent  of  Europe.  The 
thorough-bred  was  at  that  time  the  only  variety  to  whose  breed- 
ing any  attention  was  directed,  and,  as  a matter  of  fact,  the  Amer- 
ican trotter  owes  most  of  his  good  qualities  to  the  English  thor- 
ough-bred. In  1768  there  was  foaled  near  Leeds,  in  Yorkshire,  a 
colt  afterward  called  Mambrino;  his  sire,  Engineer,  was  thorough- 
bred, as  was  his  dam,  Dulcinea,  by  Cade,  son  of  Godolphin  Ara- 
bian, and  the  colt  inherited  the  blood  of  many  famous  winners  on 
the  running  turf.  He  himself  was  trained,  and  won  several  races, 
but  not  until  he  was  well  matured.  While  training  for  the  New- 
market stake  in  1779,  Mambrino  broke  down,  and  was  thereafter 
used  for  stock  purposes.  The  most  significant  fact  about  Mam- 


brino was  that,  though  he  could  run  fast,  and  was  exceptionally 
good  at  long  distances,  his  natural  gait  was  the  trot,  and  Lord 
Grosvenor,  who  owned  him,  always  stood  ready  to  wager  that  his 
gray  stallion  could  trot  fourteen  miles  in  an  hour — au  unheard-of 
feat  up  to  that  time. 

Whyte’s  History  of  the  British  Turf  says  of  Mambrino  that 
“ he  was  likewise  the  sire  of  a great  many  excellent  hunters,  and 
strong,  useful  road  horses,  and  it  has  been  said  that  from  his  blood 
the  breed  of  horses  for  the  coach  was  brought  nearly  to  its  pres- 
ent state  of  perfection.”  Among  the  numerous  progeny  of  Mam- 
brino were  some  that  found  their  way  to  the  United  States.  In 
1787  a chestnut  filly,  two  years  old,  named  Mambrina,  was  import- 
ed to  South  Carolina.  This  daughter  of  Mambrino  produced  several 
foals  that  were  fast,  and  one,  called  Fairy,  was  owned  by  General 
Washington  himself.  But  a much  more  notable  event  was  the 
importation  of  a son  of  Mambrino,  the  now  famous  Messenger, 
who  was  brought  to  this  country  in  1788,  and  landed  from  a ship 
at  South  Market  Street,  Philadelphia,  on  the  27th  of  May.  Im- 
ported Messenger,  as  he  is  called,  was  then  eight  years  old,  and  he, 
too,  was  strictly  thorough-bred.  Soon  after  he  ar- 
rived lie  was  advertised  as  available  for  breeding  at 
three  guineas,  and  one  dollar  for  the  groom.  No 
one  then  could  foresee  that  from  the  loins  of  this 
stout  English  thorough-bred  there  should  come  a race 
of  horses  that  would  eclipse  all  others  at  the  trotting 
gait.  Like  his  sire,  Messenger  had  what  may  be 
called  the  trotting  instinct,  and,  what  was  of  much 
more  importance,  he  possessed  the  power  to  transmit 
that  to  his  get.  In  1794  Messenger  was  purchased 
by  Henry  Astor,  and  brought  to  New  York.  From 
that  time  to  his  death  he  remained  in  and  about  the 
metropolis,  becoming  more  and  more  valuable  as 
his  colts  continued  to  show  their  superiority  over 
all  others.  Indeed,  so  famous  did  he  become  that, 
when  he  died,  at  Townsend  Cock’s  stables,  Oyster 
Bay,  Long  Island,  on  the  28th  of  January,  1808, 
horsemen  came  from  everywhere  to  see  the  body 
of  this  great  sire,  and  he  was  buried  with  more  cere- 
mony than  is  accorded  to  the  average  member  of  the 
human  race. 

In  appearance  Messenger  was  a horse  of  great 
power,  standing  almost  15.3  hands  high,  and,  like 
his  sire,  of  a gray  color,  becoming  flea-bitten,  or  cov- 
ered with  brown  specks,  as  he  grew  old.  His  mane 
and  tail  were  thin ; his  ears  were  large,  but  always 
erect,  denoting  great  vitality ; his  head  was  large 
and  long ; his  neck  was  short,  and  his  nostrils  were 
twice  as  large  as  those  of  the  average  horse.  A 
more  striking  characteristic  was  that  his  withers 
were  very  low,  so  that  he  stood  higher  behind  than 
he  did  at  the  shoulders.  This  peculiarity  has  been 
transmitted  through  many  generations,  and  is  known 
as  the  “ Messenger  pitch.”  Most  of  the  trotting  cham- 
pions have  inherited  this  slope  from  hip  to  withers, 
and  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  plays  an  important  part  in  the  effort 
for  extreme  speed.  One  experienced  horseman  says  that  “the 
Messenger  pitch  makes  down-hill  trotters” ; that  is,  the  hind  parts, 
being  elevated,  send  the  horse  along  almost  in  spite  of  himself. 

One  of  those  who  saw  Messenger  says  of  him : “ His  barrel, 
loins,  hips,  and  quarters  were  incomparable,  and  he  was  far  supe- 
rior to  all  others.” 

In  earlier  days  there  were  naturally  local  prejudices  in  favor  of 
other  breeds  of  horses  that  could  trot  fast,  but  with  the  advance 
of  time  there  has  come  overwhelming  testimony  to  show  that  the 
stout  gray  stallion,  imported  Messenger,  laid  the  foundation  of  the 
American  trotting  horse  of  to-day.  Of  his  sons  the  one  destined 
to  affect  the  breeding  interest  most  largely  was  Mambrino,  a thor- 
ough-bred stallion,  his  dam  being  by  imported  Sour  Crout.  Mam- 
brino was  a roughly  built  horse,  and  had  none  of  the  fine  thorough- 
bred finish  in  his  make-up.  He  was  trained,  and  rau  sev-  al  times, 
but  finally  broke  down,  and  was  placed  in  the  stud.  It  is  said  of 
him  that  he  inherited  the  trottiug  instinct  so  marked  in  his  Eng- 
lish grandsire,  and  a number  of  his  colts  achieved  honors  on  the 
trotting  turf.  One  of  them,  a mare,  Betsy  Baker,  defeated  the 
famous  Top  Gallant,  and  is  credited  with  the  ability  to  trot  twenty 
miles  in  an  hour.  Among  the  mares  bred  to  Mambrino  was  a 
pair  owned  by  John  Treadwell,  of  Brooklyn,  N.Y.,  named  Amazonia 
and  Sophinisba.  The  result  of  the  union  with  Amazonia  was  a 
bay  colt,  foaled  in  1823,  called  Abdallah,  from  whom  has  come  the 
fastest  and  most  fashionable  strains  of  trotters  ever  produced  in 
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this  country.  He  too  was  an  inbred  Messenger,  for  Amazonia 
was  by  a son  of  the  great  stallion,  her  dam’s  breeding  being  un- 
known. Abdallah  lived  till  1864,  but  was  not  cared  for  in  his  old 
age,  and  perished  on  a Long  Island  beach  in  November  of  that 
year.  Three  of  his  get  obtained  records  of  2.30  or  better,  and  he 
also  sired  a pacer  with  a record  of  2.27 ; but  the  most  notable 
event  in  his  stud  career  was  when  he  was  mated  with  the  Charles 
Kent  Mare,  June  6,  1848,  and  got  a bay  colt,  foaled  May  6,  1849, 
who  was  destined  to  be  the  founder  of  the  greatest  family  of  trot- 
ting horses  the  world  has  ever  seen.  This  Charles  Kent  Mare  was 
owned  by  Jonas  Seely,  of  Chester,  Orange  County,  N.  Y.,  and  was 
herself  quite  well  bred,  her  sire  being  imported  Bellfounder,  and 
her  dam,  One  Eye,  was  by  Bishop’s  Hambletonian,  a son  of  im- 
ported Messenger.  This  mare  One  Eye  was  also  owned  by  Mr. 
Seely,  and  although  she  was  never  trained,  had  the  reputation  of 
being  the  most  remarkable  natural  trotter  ever  seen  in  Orange 
County.  She  was  foaled  in  1816,  and  besides  the  infusion  of  Mes- 
senger blood  through  her  sire,  had  another  stream  of  it  through 
her  dam,  Silver  Tail,  also  by  Messenger.  When  this  strongly  bred 
colt  by  Abdallah  was  still  running  by  the  side  of  its  dam,  both 
were  purchased  for  $125  from  Mr.  Seely  by  William  M.  Rysdyk,  a 
farmer,  who  also  lived  at  Chester,  and  was  desirous  of  owning 
some  good  stock.  Mr.  Rysdyk  proved  to  be  a man  of  considera- 
ble shrewdness,  and  while  he  is  entitled  to  some  credit  for  mak- 
ing the  selection  of  this  colt,  he  could  have  had  no  idea  that  he 
was  buying  so  wonderful  a sire.  In  choosing  a name  for  his  colt, 
Mr.  Rysdyk  was  influenced  by  the  fact  that  a stallion  called  Har- 
ris’s Hambletonian  had  got  several  fast  trotters  during  his  stud 
career  in  Vermont,  and  as  he  had  died  in  1846,  the  name  Ham- 
bletonian was  given  to  the  colt,  related  to  him  on  the  maternal 
side.  (Fig.  2.) 

To  Mr.  David  Bonner,  of  New  York,  who  probably  knows  more 
about  Hambletonian  than  any  horseman  living,  I am  indebted  for 
the  following  history  and  description  of  this  remarkable  stallion : 

“W'hen  Mr.  Rysdyk’s  colt  was  two  years  old  he  commenced 
using  him  for  stock  purposes.  In  1851  he  got  three  foals,  one  of 
which  afterward  became  famous  as  Alexander’s  Abdallah,  sire  of 
Goldsmith  Maid.  It  was  not  until  1860  that  I first  met  Mr.  Rys- 
dyk and  saw  his  horse.  I was  attracted  to  him  because  he  was 
by  Abdallah,  and  also  on  account  of  the  speed  shown  by  a bay 
gelding  called  Nutwood,  sired  by  Hambletonian.  At  that  time 
match-making  was  the  popular  way  of  arranging  contests  between 
trotters.  Nutwood  had  been  matched  several  times,  and  his  op- 
ponents had  paid  forfeit  rather  than  compete  with  him.  An  ad- 
vertisement of  Mr.  Rysdyk’s  horse  appeared  in  the  Spirit  of  the 
Times  in  1860,  and  I went  to  Chester  to  see  him.  He  was  then 
eleven  years  old,  and  I was  greatly  impressed  by  his  many  good 
points.  He  was  a grand  horse  in  every  respect,  aud  was  then  in 
his  full  vigor,  but  had  only  a local  reputation  as  a sire  of  trotters, 
and  his  stud  fee  was  $36.  Hambletonian  was  a dark  bay  in  color, 
with  two  white  ankles  behind,  and  a small  star  in  his  forehead. 
He  was  about  fifteen  and  a half  hands  high,  and  was  heavily  built 


and  substantial.  He 
hnd  a head  which, 
though  rather  plain, 
was  much  more 
pleasing  than  it  ap- 
pears in  any  of  the 
pictures  of  him  I 
have  ever  seen.  It 
was  la*ge  and  heavy, 
but  clean  and  long, 
with  the  large  pow- 
erful jaw  which  is 
still  characteristic  of 
many  of  his  descend- 
ants. A remarkable 
feature  was  his  eye, 
which  was  unusually 
prominent,  more  so 
than  in  any  horse  I 
can  recall,  and  de- 
noted the  keen  in- 
telligence possessed 
by  the  horse.  Add- 
ed to  this  he  had  a 
most  excellent  dispo- 
sition, mild  and  kind, 
and  he  remained  so 
even  in  his  old  age. 
I consider  that  the 
brain  force  of  Ham- 
bletonian contribu- 
ted much  to  the  su- 
periority of  his  pro- 
geny, and  while  some 
of  his  sons  proved 
rather  vicious,  they 
did  not  inherit  this 
from  their  sire. 

“ Hambletonian’s  neck  was  a trifle  short  to  be  in  harmony  with 
his  general  make-up,  but  it  was  of  good  shape,  and  not  at  all  thick, 
as  has  been  written  of  him,  with  a clean-cut  throat  and  plenty  of 
breathing-room.  His  shoulders  were  oblique  and  muscular,  run- 
ning into  a well-rounded  body,  with  broad  and  powerful  loins.  His 
hips  were  elevated,  making  him  higher  behind  than  at  the  withers, 
and  his  quarters  were  simply 
immense.  Then,  too,  he  had  a 
splendid  set  of  legs,  clean  and 
free  from  blemishes,  with  an 
abundance  of  bone.  Like  his 
sire,  Abdallah,  he  had  good 
hocks,  broad  and  well  let  down, 
permitting  free  action  of  the 
legs.  His  feet  were  well  form- 
ed, of  fine  texture,  and  free  from 
contraction.  For  a horse  whose 
physical  powers  were  so  little 
exercised,  his  muscular  develop- 
ment was  phenomenal. 

“ Though  he  was  never  train- 
ed for  racing  or  a record,  he 
possessed  quite  a turn  of  natu- 
ral speed,  and  on  one  occasion, 
at  Mr.  Rysdyk’s  request,  I start- 
ed the  stallion  up  to  see  his  mo- 
tion, as  I was  driving  him  hitch- 
ed to  a skeleton  wagon  in  front 
of  his  owner’s  house  at  Chester. 

He  responded  at  once  when 
asked  to  quicken  his  pace,  aud 
I am  persuaded  showed  me  a 
gait  equal  to  a mile  in  2.40,  or 
faster,  and  Mr.  Rysdyk  assured 
me  he  had  not  gone  faster  than 
a slow  jog  for  five  years.  It 
has  been  frequently  written  and 
remarked  that  Hambletonian, 
though  a great  sire  of  trotters* 
did  not  possess  any  speed  him- 
self ; but  this  is  not  true,  and 
there  is  no  doubt  that  if  he  had 
been  trained  and  used  for  racing, 
he  would  have  trotted  quite 
fast.  A further  evidence  of 
this  is  that  in  1852  Mr.  Rys- 
dyk brought  his  colt  to  a fair  at  the  American  Institute  in  this 
city,  and  during  his  visit  was  induced  to  take  Hambletonian  to 
Union  Course,  Long  Island,  to  try  his  speed.  There  he  trotted, 
hitched  to  a sulky,  against  another  colt  got  by  Abdallah,  called 
Roe’s  Abdallah  Chief,  and  beat  his  half-brother,  going  the  mile 
in  3.3.  This  was  his  first  experience  in  a sulky,  as  he  had  been 


led  beside  a pacer  in  bitting  harness  while  Mr.  Rysdyk  was 
breaking  him. 

“ It  was  not  until  a brown  stallion  by  Hambletonian,  called  Rob- 
ert Fillingham,  defeated  the  crack  trotter  Ethan  Allen,  in  1862,  in 
a match  for  $10,000  at  Fashion  Course,  Long  Island,  that  Mr.  Rys- 
dyk’s horse  achieved  national  fame  as  a sire  of  trotters.  By  my 
advice  the  service  fee  of  the  stallion  was  increased,  and  in  1864 
it  was  $100,  then  raised  to  $300,  and  during  the  last  ten  years  of 
his  stud  career  it  was  $500.  From  statistics  in  my  possession  it 
is  shown  that  Hambletonian  got  1380  foals  between  1851  and 
1875,  and  his  gross  earnings  amounted  to  $205,760.” 

Mr.  Rysdyk  did  not  live  to  see  the  last  of  his  cherished  horse, 
as  he  himself  died  in  1873,  and  Hambletonian  survived  till  March 
27,  1876,  having  lived  for  nearly  twenty-seven  years. 

In  his  will  Mr.  Rysdyk  provided  that  a certain  piece  of  land 
should  be  preserved  as  a grave  for  his  horse,  and  he  was  buried  as 
directed.  A small  marble  slab  marks  the  spot,  and  contains  a 
short  record  of  the  horse,  and  an  effort  has  been  since  made  to 
raise  a fund  and  substitute  a more  valuable  tribute  to  his  memory. 
Whether  this  is  accomplished  or  not,  Rysdyk’s  Hambletonian  has 
left  a lasting  monument  in  a progeny  endowed  with  trotting  abil- 
ity and  endurance  to  a wonderful  degree.  His  descendants  are  to 
be  found  in  all  parts  of  this  country,  while  of  late  years  many  of 
them  have  been  sent  to  Europe  and  South  America.  In  the  first 
generation  forty  of  his  get  have  earned  records  of  2.30  or  better, 
the  greatest  of  them  being  the  brown  gelding  Dexter,  whose  mile 
at  Buffalo,  August  14,  1867,  in  2.17$,  gave  him  and  his  sire  a 
world-wide  fame,  and  made  him  the  champion  trotter  until  Gold- 
smith Maid  wrested  the  laurel  from  him.  One  other  of  Hamble- 
tonian’s get — the  bay  mare  Nettie — trotted  in  2.18,  and  it  is  a sig- 
nificant fact  that  both  she  and  Dexter  were  out  of  mares  by  a 
stallion  called  Seely’s  American  Star,  that  was  kept  at  Goshen,  the 
county-seat  of  Orange  County,  until  his  death  in  1861.  This  horse 
must  have  been  nearly  thorough-bred,  and  his  daughters  proved 
a most  successful  cross  with  Hambletonian,  as  we  have  seen  that 
his  two  fastest  colts  were  out  of  Star  mares,  and  no  less  than  thir- 
teen of  his  2.30  performers  were  produced  by  mares  sired  by  this 
same  American  Star  stallion. 

But  if  the  “ Hero  of  Chester,"  as  Hambletonian  is  often  called, 
was  a great  sire  of  trotters  in  the  first  generation,  one  almost  loses 
sight  of  that  fact  in  view  of  his  incomparable  ability  to  transmit 
speed  through  succeeding  generations.  His  numerous  sons  and 
daughters  have  continued  to  beget  and  produce  fast  stock,  until  it 
is  the  exception  to  find  a fast  trotter  that  cannot  trace  directly 
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back  to  him  in  the  male  or  female  line,  and  it  is  no  uncommon 
thing  to  sec  a horse  inheriting  his  blood  on  both  sides.  Inbreed- 
ing is  something  about  which  horsemen  are  much  at  variance,  but 
it  is  generally  conceded  that  there  can  scarcely  be  too  many 
streams  of  the  wonderfully  potent  blood  of  Rysdyk’s  Hambleto- 
nian. To  attempt  a comprehensive  statement  of  what  his  de- 
scendants have  done  is  beyond  the  scope  of  this  article,  but  some 
notion  of  his  phenomenal  power  may  be  had  from  a brief  reference 
to  the  statistics  of  the  turf.  Up  to  the  close  of  1888  there  were 
107  sons  of  Hambletonian  that  had  sired  667  trotters  with  records 
from  2.8$  to  2.80,  aud  forty-four  dams  by  him  had  produced  for- 
ty-nine foals  that  have  trotted  to  records  ranging  from  2.14 
to  2.30. 

To  Harold  (Fig.  3),  foaled  in  1864,  his  dam,  Enchantress, 
being  by  the  same  Abdallah  that  got  Hambletonian,  belongs  the 
distinction  of  having  sired  Maud  S.,  the  present  queen  of  the  trot- 
ting arena.  Harold  was  bred  in  Illinois,  but  his  success  in  the 
stud  has  been  made  at  Woodbum  Farm,  in  Kentucky.  It  is  wor- 
thy of  note  that  at  this  same  stock  farm  another  son  of  Hamble- 
tonian— Alexander’s  Abdallah — was  also  kept  until  killed  by  sol- 
diers in  1865;  this  horse  got  a bay  mare  out  of  a dam  by  his 
grandsire,  Abdallah,  that,  as  Goldsmith  Maid,  is  known  as  the 
champion  of  her  time,  her  record  of  2.14  being  scarcely  as  re- 
markable as  the  fact  that  she  won  332  mile  heats  in  2.30  or  bet- 
ter. Goldsmith  Maid  was  not  bred  at  Woodburn  Farm  ; but  it  was 
there,  in  1873,  that  the  mare  Miss  Russell  was  mated  to  Harold, 
and  the  next  year  a chestnut  filly  was  foaled  destined  to  show  a 
greater  flight  of  speed  for  a mile  than  any  trotter  the  world  has 
yet  seen.  The  subsequent  history  of  the  mare,  her  rapid  develop- 
ment, her  purchase  by  William  H.  Vanderbilt,  her  triumphs  on 
the  turf  while  in  his  possession,  her  transfer  to  Robert  Bonner, 
and  her  continued  improvement  under  his  direction  till  she  trotted 
her  fastest  mile  at  Cleveland,  July  80,  1885,  are  familiar  facts, 
known  to  the  most  casual  observer.  To-day  Maud  S.,  now  fifteen 
years  old,  is  as  strong  and  vigorous  as  ever,  and  Mr.  Bonner  keeps 
her  in  constant  exercise,  occasionally  permitting  her  to  trot  for  a 
short  distance  at  her  highest  speed,  which  she  seems  to  enjoy  as 
much  as  she  did  when  in  racing  form.  It  is  not  probable  that 
Maud  S.  will  ever  again  trot  in  public,  as  Mr.  Bonner’s  love  for  the 
comfort  of  his  horses  is  greater  than  his  desire  to  exhibit  their 
powers,  and  his  favorite  mare  has  passed  the  age  when  she  can 
stand  the  severity  of  training  for  a supreme  effort  without  a risk 
of  overtaxing  her  powers.  Harold  gave  no  promise  of  being  a 
great  sire  in  the  early  pi\ct  of  his  stud  life,  but  he  has  since  got 
« ‘tihathk  vfil  fceklen ’2.80,  though  none  of 
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business  meth- 
ods. Though 
Mr.Rysdykdid 
not  live  to  see 
it,  the  stallion 

He  so  much  despised  got  a colt  that  eclipsed  the  perform- 
ance of  Dexter  and  all  other  previous  trotters,  and  became  for 
a time  king  of  the  turf.  This  was  St.  Julien,  foaled  in  1869, 
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fact  set  the  watchful  breeders  to  thinking,  and  while  the  breeding 
of  Harold  is  first-class,  running  back  twice  to  Abdallah,  a great 
share  of  credit  has  beeu  accorded  to  the  sire  of  the  dam  of  Maud 
S.  a gray  stallion  called  Pilot,  Jr.  This 
horse  was  got  by  Pilot,  a horse  supposed 
to  be  of  Canadian  origin,  and  his  dam, 

Nancy  Pope,  though  she  gave  evidence  of 
good  breeding,  had  no  authentic  pedigree. 

Pilot,  Jr.,  was  at  one  time  kept  at  Wood- 
burn  Farm,  and  while  there  was  bred  to 
Sally  Russell,  a mare  by  the  famous  run- 
ning horse  Boston.  The  produce  was 
Miss  Russell,  the  dam  of  Maud  S. ; and 
the  same  mare  bred  twice  to  Belmont,  a 
son  of  Alexander’s  Abdallah,  produced 
the  chestnut  horse  Nutwood,  one  of  the 
most  successful  sires  now  living,  with  a 
record  of  2.18jf,  and  Cora  Belmont,  another 
fast  mare,  that  has  trotted  in  2.24$.  This 
not  only  shows  Miss  Russell  to  be  a great 
broodmare,  but  places  Pilot,  Jr.,  in  the 
front  rank  among  sires  of  dams. 

To  return  to  Rysdyk’s  Hamblctonian 
and  his  sons,  two  at  least  deserve  more 
than  passing  notice.  In  the  third  year  of 
his  stud  service  Hambletonian  was  bred 
to  Lady  Patriot,  a mare  of  principally 
thorough-bred  origin.  The  colt  passed 
through  several  hands,  and  was  finally 
purchased  by  Alden  Goldsmith,  a farmer 
living  at  Washingtonville,  a few  miles 
from  Chester.  Mr.  Goldsmith  was  a man 
of  good  education,  and  possessed  of  rare 
genius  as  a horseman.  He  was  in  ordi- 
nary circumstances  when  he  decided  he 
would  like  to  own  the  bay  colt  by  Ham- 
bletonian out  of  Lady  Patriot,  and  Edwin 
Thorne,  a wealthy  horseman  of  Millbrook, 

Dutchess  County,  joined  him  in  the  ven- 
ture. The  young  stallion  had  been  in 
Brooklyn,  and  Mr.  Goldsmith  brought  him 
back  to  Orange  County.  He  was  then 
called  Young  Hambletonian  ; but  Mr.  Rys- 
dyk,  who  had  conceived  an  intense  dis- 
like for  Lady  Patriot  and  her  colt,  made 
strong  objections  to  the  name,  and,  by  consent  of  Mr.  Thorne, 
Mr.  Goldsmith  changed  it  to  Volunteer,  the  new  name  being 
suggested  by  the  advent  of  the  war  of  the  Rebellion.  De- 
spite the  strong  opposition  of  Mr.  Rysdyk,  who  was  naturally 
jealous  of  Hambletonian’s  fame,  Volunteer  forced  his  way  to 
recognition  by  the  breeders,  aided  by  Mr.  Goldsmith’s  keen 
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out  of  a mare  by  Harry  Clay,  a stallion  whose  daughters  have 
proved  a good  cross  with  the  Hambletonian  strain.  Up  to  St.  Ju- 
lien’s  time  the  best  mile  on  record  was  2.13$,  made  in  1878  by 
Rarus,  a gelding  of  obscure  breeding.  Two  years  later, 
at  Hartford,  Conn.,  St.  Julien  trotted  in  2.11$,  and  the 


cation,  and  then  caused  them  to  devote  themselves  to  the  business 
of  training  and  driving.  One  of  them,  James  H.  Goldsmith,  ranks 
among  the  most  skilful  reinsmen  in  the  world  ; and  his  brother, 
John  Goldsmith,  who  went  to  California  some  years  ago,  has  been 
equally  successful  on  the  other  side  of  the  continent. 

Another  son  of  Hambletonian  that  has  had  a most  important 
influence  on  the  breed  of  trotters  was  the  brown  colt  foaled  in 
1866,  already  referred  to  as  Robert  Fillingham,  the  conqueror  of 
Ethan  Allen.  This  stout  young  trotter 
was  bred  at  Newburgh  on  the  Hudson, 
and  his  dam,  Dolly  Spanker,  was  a fast 
road-mare,  whose  pedigree  has  never 
been  fully  established,  though  it  is  now 
claimed  that  she  was  got  by  Henry 
Clay,  a black  stallion  of  Bashaw  stock, 
and  the  great-grandsire  of  Harry  Clay 
that  got  the  dam  of  St.  Julien.  When 
a colt,  Robert  Fillingham  became  the 
property  of  Z.  E.  Simmons,  a shrewd 
horseman  of  New  York,  who  soon  dis- 
covered that  he  was  a horse  of  rare 
quality.  After  trotting  a number  of 
races  the  stallion’s  name  was  changed 
to  George  Wilkes,  in  honor  of  the  found- 
er of  the  Spirit  of  the  Times , and  he  was 
kept  on  the  turf  for  a few  years  longer, 
during  which  time  he  obtained  a record 
of  2.22,  and  was  accounted  the  most 
resolute  trotter  of  his  time.  He  was 
then  placed  in  the  stud,  and  got  several 
foals  in  and  about  New  York.  In  1873 
he  was  taken  to  Lexington,  Kentucky, 
but  as  he  was  of  small  size,  and  was 
thought  to  have  been  worn  out  on  the 
turf,  he  went  begging  for  patronage. 
In  time,  however,  his  potency  as  a sire 
earned  for  him  a recognition,  and  at  the 
time  of  his  death,  in  1882,  he  was  the 
acknowledged  king  of  trotting  stallions 
in  the  Blue  Grass  region.  Since  that 
time  his  progeny  have  continued  to  add 
to  his  fame,  and  to-day  he  leads  the  list 
of  successful  sires,  with  fifty-nine  trot- 
ters and  six  pacers  that  have  records  of 
2.30  or  better.  The  fastest  of  his  get, 
Harry  Wilkes,  has  trotted  in  2.18$,  and 
was  the  greatest  campaigner  during  his 
turf  career,  which  was  suspended  in 
1888  on  account  of  lameness.  This 
year  he  is  again  in  training,  and  has 
already  been  matched  to  trot  against  the  fast  mare  Belle 
Hamlin  during  the  race  meeting  at  Buffalo  in  August  In  the 
second  generation  George  Wilkes  has  given  further  evidence  of 
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i assured.  Mr.  Goldsmith,  who 
had  spent  the  best  years 
of  his  life  in  developing 
and  making  a reputation 
for  the  colts  got  by  Volun- 
teer, had  at  last  been  re- 
warded by  the  highest  hon- 
ors achievable  on  the  turf, 
and  he  at  once  placed  the 
stallion’s  fee  at  $500.  Vol- 
unteer’s stock  are  not  only 
fast,  but  are  also  of  won- 
derful endurance,  due  no 
doubt  to  the  amount  of  thor- 
ough-bred blood  he  inherit- 
ed, and  they  have  been  ap- 
propriately called  “ the 
game-cocks  of  the  trotting 
turf.”  He  got  twenty-six 
trotters  and  two  pacers  with 
fast  records,  and  bis  de- 
scendants continue  to  be- 
get a superior  breed  of 
horses  that  are  eagerly 
sought  for  racing  purposes 
on  account  of  their  game- 
ness. Volunteer’s  history 
has  another  parallel  with 
that  of  Hambletonian,  in 
that  he  outlived  his  owner, 
as  Mr.  Goldsmith  died  in 
1886,  while  the  horse,  for 
whom  he  labored  so  faith- 
fully and  well,  lived  till  De- 
cember 12,  1888,  having 
reached  the  unusual  age  of 
thirty-five  years.  Mr.  Gold- 
smith left  two  sons,  to 
whom  he  gave  a good  edu- 
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mare  Alina  Mater  by  Mambrino  Patched,  a son  of  Mambrino  Chief.  Alcan- 
tara was  trained  while  quite  young,  and  at  the  age  of  four  years  trotted 
against  much  older  horses,  making  a record  of  2.23.  He  was  aftcrwurd  pur- 
chased by  Elizur  Smith,  a wealthy  manufacturer  of  Lee,  Massachusetts,  and 
placed  in  the  stud  on  his  stock  farm  near  that  town.  Alcantara  has  seven 
trotters  and  one  pacer  in  the  2.80  list,  and  several  more  in  training  that  will 
probably  obtain  similar  honors  in  the  future.  Mr.  Smith  also  purchased  Al- 
cyone, a full  brother  to  Alcantara,  one  year  younger,  and  he  too  gave  promise 
of  being  a worthy  son  of  his  great  sire,  but  his  stud  career  was  cut  short  by 
his  death  in  1887. 

To-day  the  Wilkes  family  of  trotters  are  by  all  odds  the  most  valuable  for 
racing  purposes,  as  they  have  more  than  the  average  amount  of  speed,  with 
the  ability  to  stand  training  and  improve  under  it,  while  they  have  a reso- 
lute way  of  going  that  carries  them  through  a hotly  contested  race,  and  en- 
ables them  frequently  to  beat  faster  horses  by  reason  of  their  superior  cour- 
age. Prince  Wilkes  was  a notable  instance  of  this  last  quality,  and  no  trot- 
ter of  modern  times  had  such  a reputation  for  stamina  and  gameness. 
George  Wilkes  himself  was  of  a sluggish  temperament,  and  had  to  be  driven 
under  the  whip,  but  he  never  failed  to  respond  to  the  blow,  and  won  many 
races  by  outlasting  his  opponents.  If  the  Volunteers  are  game-cocks,  the 
Wilkes  trotters  are  bull-dogs. 

Another  descendant  of  the  American  Mambrino  that  got  the  sire  of  Rys- 
dyk’s Hambletonian  was  a brown  stallion  called  Mambrino  Chief ; this  horse 
was  got  by  Mambrino  Paymaster,  and  his  dam  was  a mare  of  unknown  pedi- 
gree, brought  from  the  West  to  Dutchess  County,  New  York.  In  1844  she 
produced  a colt — Mambrino  Chief — that  was  used  for  stock  purposes  in  the 
North  for  a few  years  without  much  success,  and  was  then  taken  to  Ken- 
tucky, where  he  died  in  1862.  The  move  was  a most  fortunate  one,  for  the 
big,  coarsely  built  stallion  proved  a successful  cross  with  the  hot-blooded 
mares  in  the  land  of  his  adoption,  and  though  his  stud  career  was  much  short- 
er than  that  of  Rysdyk’s  Hambletonian,  he  too  was  the  founder  of  a family 
second  only  in  importance  to  that  of  the  great  Orange  County  sire.  Six  of  his 
get  obtained  records  faster  than  2.30,  the  best  of  them  being  Lady  Thom,  one 
of  the  most  fnmous  mares  ever  seen  on  the  trotting  turf,  with  a record  of 
2.18{,  made  nearly  twenty  years  ago.  Dan  Muce,  the  greatest  of  all  the  pro- 


his  greatness.  Already  twenty-nine  of  his  sons 
have  got  eighty-one  trotters  that  have  beaten 
2.30,  Red  Wilkes  leading  the  list  with  fifteen 
performers  of  merit,  among  them  the  chestnut 
gelding  Prince  Wilkes,  with  an  almost  unbeat- 
en career  on  the  turf,  and  a record  of  2.14J. 
It  was  expected  that  Prince  Wilkes  would  be 
one  of  the  trotting  stars  in  the  United  States 
this  year,  but  he  was  purchased  some  months 
ago  by  a gentleman  in  Buenos  Ayres  for 
$30,000,  and  is  now  in  the  Argentine  Republic. 
Red  Wilkes  is  fifteen  years  old,  and  is  kept  in 
his  native  State,  near  Lexington.  He  has  an 
ambitious  rival  in  his  half-brother  Onward, 
who  is  a year  younger,  and  has  already  got 
fourteen  trotters  and  two  pacers  that  have 
earned  a place  on  the  roll  of  2.30  perform- 
ers. Red  Wilkes  has  a record  of  2.40,  and 
is  a heavily  built,  large  - boned  horse,  while 
Onward  is  well  finished  and  shapely,  and  has 
himself  a record  of  2.26^.  Both  are  bred  in 
the  same  lines  on  the  maternal  side,  the  dam  of 
eaeh  being  by  Mambrino  Chief,  a stallion  to 
which  special  reference  will  be  made  later. 
Though  lacking  in  physical  attractions,  Red 
Wilkes  has  won  a place  among  great  sires; 
and  while  his  fastest  son,  Prince  Wilkes,  has 
virtually  retired  from  the  turf,  he  has  a colt, 
Repetition,  that  trotted  in  his  three-year-old 
form  last  season  in  2.21,  and  promises  to 
train  on  to  a much  faster  mile.  Onward’s 
best  performer  is  the  bay  mare  Houri,  with  a 
record  at  threw  years  of  2.19J,  which  she  low- 
ered by  half  a second  last  year;  afid  as  she 
will  be  on  the  turf  again  this  season,  there  is  a 
strong  probability  that  she  may  earn  new  hon- 
ors for  herself  and  her  sire. 

In  the  North,  George  Wilkes  is  best  repre- 
sented by  Alcantara,  a bay  stallion  foaled  in 
1876,  bred  at  Lexington,  out  of  the  great  brood- 
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fessional  reinsmen  this  country  has  produced, 
trained  and  drove  Lady  Thorn,  and  frequent- 
ly declared  that  if  she  had  been  prepared 
specially  for  a fast  mile  she  could  have 
trotted  faster  than  2.10.  An  accident,  which 
injured  her  back,  brought  this  wonderful 
mare’s  turf  career  to  an  abrupt  termination. 

Like  Rysdyk’s  Hambletonian,  Mambrino 
Chief  has  proved  greater  as  a perpetuator  of 
trotting  speed  in  future  generations  than  he 
did  as  a sire  of  trotters  in  the  first  line.  Up 
to  the  present  time  twenty-three  of  his  sons 
have  got  seventy-seven  foals  that  have  trotted 
in  2.30  or  better.  Besides  this,  fifteen  dams 
by  him  have  produced  twenty  trotters  that 
have  earned  the  right  to  be  classified  in  the  list 
of  2.30  performers.  As  time  goes  on  the  blood 
of  Mambrino  Chief  is  becoming  more  and  more 
valued,  and  it  is  a significant  fact  that  the 
phenomenally  fast  gelding  Guy  has  not  a drop 
of  Hambletonian  blood,  but  is  directly  de- 
scended from  Mambrino  Chief  in  the  male 
line;  and  as  he  is  making  a strong  bid  for 
the  champion  honors,  it  is  possible  that  the 
present  year  will  see  the  trotting  crown  re- 
moved from  the  house  of  Hambletonian  and 
transferred  to  that  of  Mambrino  Chief.  Should 
it  go  there,  it  will  continue  to  reflect  honor  on 
their  common  ancestor,  imported  Messenger, 
the  fountain-head  of  both  families. 

Though  Rysdyk’s  Hambletonian  ceased  to 
beget  trotters  nearly  a score  of  years  ago,  his 
native  county  of  Orange  has  continued  to  be 
one  of  the  most  important  breeding  centres 
in  the  North.  About  the  time  thft  Rysdyk’s 
horse  had  begun  to  attract  general  attention 
by  reason  of  his  prepotency  as  a sire,  Mr. 
Charles  Baekman,  a wholesale  merchant  of 
New  York  city,  retired  from  business  and  pur- 
chased an  estate  of  six  hundred  acres  a few 
miles  from  Goshen,  along  the  Walkill  River. 
On  leaving  the  metropolis  and  quitting  busi- 
ness life,  he  found  more  le:  ,'re  to  indulge 
bis  fancy  as  a horseman,  ai  ./efore  long  be- 
gan to  stock  his  farm  at  Stony  Ford  with  some 
of  the  best  broodmares  he  could  procure  in  his 
locality.  Up  to  that  time  he  had  never  met 
Mr.  Rysdyk,  and  having  on  one  occasion  sent 
several  mares  to  be  bred  to  Harabletoniati,  had 
them  returned  to  him  with  a point-blank  re- 
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AN  APOLOGY. 


AT  length  we  have  a defence  or  apology  for  the 
President's  course  in  regard  to  the  civil  service 
from  an  eminent  Republican  Senator,  Mr.  Hoar,  of 
Massachusetts,  who  is  one  of  the  very  few  public  men 
who  really  desire  the  reform.  Mr.  Hoar  has  recently 
written  a letter  to  a friend  who  had  held  him,  as  a 
Republican  leader,  responsible  for  the  course  of  the 
President.  This  responsibility  the  Senator  disclaims, 
and  undoubtedly  with  justice.  His  responsibility 
concerns  the  defence  which  he  offers  for  that  course. 
In  alluding  to  changes  in  the  consular  service,  Mr. 
Hoar  says  that  he  approves  entirely  the  appointment 
of  protectionists,  because  “in  a thousand  ways  a free- 
trader may  injure  the  public  service  in  such  a posi- 
tion.” “ I thought,  however,”  he  adds, 

“that  Mr. Underwood,  who  is  an  eminent  scholar, a man  of  great 
industry,  and  capable  of  performing  the  public  duty,  whatever 
may  be  bis  opinion  as  to  the  policy  of  the  law  tinder  which  the 
duty  arises,  would  be  an  exception  to  this  principle." 


Now  what  is  true  in  this  way  of  Consul  Underwood 
is  true  of  every  other  consul.  If  great  industry  and 
a capacity  for  performing  consular  duty,  without  re- 
gard to  his  views  of  protection,  justify  the  retention 
of  Consul  Underwood,  they  equally  justify  the  re- 
tention of  every  other  consul  of  similar  qualifica- 
tions, and  Senator  Hoar's  statement  would  justify 
removals  only  for  the  lack  of  those  qualities,  and  not 
for  free-trade  opinions.  If  such  opinions  are  a dis- 
qualification, they  disqualify  Mr.  Underwood,  whose 
retention  was,  we  believe,  recommended  by  Senator 
Hoar. 

The  Senator  then  proceeds  to  the  general  defence 
of  the  President.  He  says  in  substance  that  a very 
large  majority  of  the  American  people  hold  to  what 
is  called  the  spoils  system,  but  that  although  he 
thinks  that  under  that  system,  if  administered  by  the 
Republican  party,  the  great  body  of  public  agents 
would  lie  faithful,  honest,  and  able,  yet  he  disap- 
proves it  because  of  its  corrupting  tendency.  He 
states  that  he  believes  President  Harrison  agrees 
with  him,  but  that  the  President  labors  under  embar- 
rassments. The  only  way  in  which  the  Senator  can 
know  the  views  of  the  majority  of  the  people  upon 
any  question  is  by  the  result  of  an  election.  He  holds 
that  the  country  approves  the  protective  policy  be- 
cause it  supported  a party  which  declared  for  it,  and 
elected  a President  who  professed  faith  in  it.  But 
the  same  party  declared  for  civil  service  reform,  and 
the  same  President  professed  faith  in  it.  The  party 
which  nominated  him  not  only  declared  its  fidelity 
to  reform,  but  pledged  itself  to  keep  its  pledges  to 
enforce  and  extend  it,  and  the  candidate  strongly  re- 
iterated them.  If  there  be  any  relation  between  party 
professions  and  the  result  of  an  election,  the  country 
in  electing  Mr.  Harrison  declared  for  reform  in  the 
civil  service  as  well  as  for  protection.  However,  as- 
suming that  this  is  untrue,  Mr.  Hoar  says  that  the 
President  cannot  alone  maintain  a policy  wliicli  the 
majority  of  the  people  do  not  approve,  and  can  go 
only  as  fast  as  public  opinion  will  permit.  But  when 
this  precise  defence  was  made  for  Mr.  Cleveland, 
whose  party  had  made  no  professions  upon  the  sub- 
ject and  given  no  pledges,  like  Mr.  Hoar’s  party, 
and  which  might  therefore  plausibly  say  that,  the 
country,  in  Mr,  Cleveland’s  election,  had  not  ap- 
proved a reform  course,  Mr.  Hoar  and  bis  fellow-par- 
tisans denounced  President  Cleveland,  who  made 
very  much  less  change  in  the  civil  service  than  Pre- 
sident Harrison  has  made,  as  a hypocrite,  a charla- 
tan. a humbug,  and  a fraud,  and  the  very  defence  and 
apology  which  Mr.  Hoar  now  offers  for  President 
Harrison  was  treated JTv  Tfunand  his  friJiuk  when 
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offered  for  President  Cleveland  as  a miserably 
feeble  and  futile  effort  to  shield  a contemptible  im- 
postor. 

Senator  Hoar's  denunciations  have  come  home. 
But,  apparently  not  aware  of  it,  in  the  very  act  of 
apologizing  for  President  Harrison's  devastation  of 
the  civil  service  as  due  to  a pressure  which  he  cannot 
he  reasonably  expected  to  resist,  the  Senator  seriously 
describes  President  Cleveland's  efforts  at  reform  as 
“a  mere  and  shallow  pretence,”  and  strives  to  ex- 
cuse the  frank  contempt  of  the  Post-office  Department 
for  the  party  professions  and  pledges  by  saying  that 
eighty  per  cent,  of  the  Cleveland  appointments  to 
the  postal -car  service  were  bar-tenders.  Mr.  Hoar's 
apology  ends  l>y  saying  that  when  he  sees  any  cause 
for  believing  that  the  President  has  intentionally 
broken  his  pledges,  he  will  not  hesitate  to  say  so  em- 
phatically. The  conclusive  reply  to  this  remark,  and 
to  the  whole  apology  that  he  offers,  is  that  President 
Cleveland’s  want  of  consistent  fidelity  to  his  pledges 
was  held  by  Mr.  Hoar  to  prove  him  to  lie  a hypocrite 
and  humbug,  and  the  only  reason  that  Mr.  Hoar 
now  urges  why  the  same  epithets  should  not  be  ap- 
plied to  President  Harrison  is  one  which  he  spurned 
as  despicable  when  urged  for  President  Cleveland. 
At  the  close  of  six  months  of  the  late  administration. 
Senator  Hoar  said,  in  speaking  of  President  Cleve- 
land’s course,  “ You  cannot  serve  God  and  the  Dem- 
ocratic party.”  At  the  end  of  six  months  of  the  Har- 
rison administration,  the  Senator  is  confronted  with 
the  same  truth  which  President  Harrison  is  demon- 
strating in  the  same  way — “ You  cannot  serve  God 
and  the  Republican  party.” 


TRUSTS  AND  THE  TARIFF. 

We  have  often  stated  the  argument  against  indus- 
trial trusts,  and  one  of  the  arguments  against  a high 
tariff  is  that  it  favors  their  establishment.  Trusts 
are  more  numerous  and  powerful  than  ever,  and  pro- 
tection has  recently  achieved  a signal  victory.  During 
the  campaign  the  large  dependence  of  trusts  upon  pro- 
tection was  plainly  demonstrated,  and  it  will  hardly 
be  contended  that  if  the  protective  policy  had  been 
defeated  at  the  polls,  trusts  would  have  continued  to 
multiply,  except  upon  the  belief  that  there  would  be 
no  serious  disturbance  of  the  tariff.  The  relation  of 
a high  tariff  to  trusts  is  evident  and  simple.  A high 
tariff  discourages  importations  of  protected  manu- 
factures. Such  discouragement  is  supposed  to  secure 
the  home  market.  If,  then,  the  existing  domestic  pro- 
ducers of  protected  manufactures  can  agree  to  com- 
bine instead  of  compete,  they  can  destroy  domestic 
competition,  and  command  the  market  at  their  own 
prices.  In  a period  of  tendency  to  the  aggregation 
of  capital  this  result  is  quite  sure,  as  experience 
proves,  to  follow  a high  tariff.  Such  a tariff  is  ex- 
pressly designed  to  secure  a*  domestic  monopoly. 
But  that  monopoly,  once  established,  will  by  its  own 
law  tend  to  its  own  aggrandizement.  Defended  from 
foreign  competition,  it  will  strike  at  the  domestic 
competition  which  remains. 

This  is  the  actual  situation,  and  it  has  naturally 
alarmed  some  of  the  warmest  friends  of  a high  tariff, 
who  see  plainly  the  dangers  of  trusts.  They  see  that 
they  destroy  the  fundamental  argument  for  a high 
protective  policy,  which  is  that  it  tends  to  diversify 
industries,  and  that  diversified  domestic  industries  are 
indispensable  to  a great  nation.  Consequently,  even 
if  a high  tariff  inevitably  enhances  the  price  of  arti- 
cles which  it  excludes  from  importation,  the  increase 
should  be  patriotically  borne  for  a time,  because  the 
increase  of  production  and  the  free  and  fair  compe- 
tition of  domestic  industries  for  the  domestic  market 
will  presently  diversify  industries  and  lessen  prices. 
This  is  the  great  argument  of  a high  protective  pol- 
icy. But  the  natural  development  of  that  policy  dis- 
credits it.  This  is  denied  by  some  of  its  ardent 
friends.  But  it  is  obvious.  The  very  fact  of  the 
rapid  rise  of  trusts  illustrates  it.  Undoubtedly  a wise 
and  humane  view  of  a high  tariff  regards  it  not  as  a 
device  of  taxing  the  many  for  the  few,  but  as  a na- 
tional benefit.  It  is  a theory  that  a nation  may  well 
pay  a high  price  for  its  industrial  independence  of 
the  rest  of  the  world,  and  that  patriotism  should  per- 
suade its  citizens  to  pay,  at  least  for  a time,  higher 
prices  for  certain  commodities  than  other  nations  pay, 
in  order  to  secure  the  immense  advantages  of  indus- 
trial independence.  This  is  the  most  engaging,  be- 
cause not  wholly  a mercenary,  argument  for  a high 
tari  ff. 

But  it  is  sentimental,  not  practical.  In  practice, 
just  in  the  degree  that  a high  tariff  tends  to  secure 
that  independence,  the  independence  is  abused  to  the 
selfish  interests  of  a class.  The  abuse  is  expressed  in 
the  word  trusts.  Are  they  patriotic  < Are  they  formed 
for  the  public  benefit  or  for  private  advantage ! Are 
the  prices  which,  like  all  monopolies,  they  can  com- 
mand. the  price  of  greater  national  independence  or 
a tribute  paid  to  monopolists'  Yet  are  they  not  in 
this  country  the  simple,  natural,  and  inevitable  re- 
sult of  the  industrial  situation  produced  by  a high 
tariff'  'i  Is  it  supposed  that  except,  for  such  a tariff 
they  would  be  generally  organized  ? The  natural  cor- 
rective is  foreign  competition.  If  it  be  argued  that 


such  competition  would  merely  tend  to  international 
trusts  with  the  same  ends  in  view,  that  is  only  to  say 
that  the  evil  would  become  so  vast  that  it  would  be 
prohibited  as  against  public  policy.  Laws  to  prevent 
combinations  to  raise  prices  are  proper  and  familiar. 
But  the  discussion  of  the  subject  of  trusts  will  in- 
evitably deepen  the  conviction  that  a high  tariff,  by 
its  necessary  results,  produces  the  effects  of  such  a 
combination. 


THE  FLACK  CASE. 

The  recent  failure  of  the  “boodle”  trials  and  the 
demonstration  that  there  is  apparently  no  remedy  in 
the  courts  for  the  most  flagrant  and  dangerous  cor- 
ruption of  municipal  power,  the  delay  of  months  in 
the  trial  of  “Silver  Dollar”  Smith  fc"  bribing  voters, 
and  the  refusal  of  a justice  to  issue  a warrant  for  his 
arrest  for  a personal  assault  at  a political  meeting, 
and  the  extraordinary  revelations  of  the  Flack  case, 
apparently  incriminating  judges  and  officers  of  one 
of  the  highest  courts,  recall  the  days  of  Barnard,  Car- 
IX >7.0,  and  McCunn,  when  the  Tweed  oligarchy  was 
supreme,  and  the  foundations  of  civilized  social  order 
were  threatened.  The  case  of  Sheriff  Flack  is  now 
familiar,  and  it  is  extraordinary.  Mrs.  Flack  al- 
leges that  she  was  divorced  from  her  husband  with- 
out her  knowledge  and  consent,  by  a decree  signed  by 
Judge  Bookstaver,  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas. 
The  referee  was  a clerk  in  the  County  Clerk's  office, 
formerly  appointed  by  Mr.  Flack.  The  decree  is  al- 
leged to  have  been  secreted  by  the  clerk  of  the  court, 
who  is  a friend  of  Mr.  Flack.  Mr.  Flack's  coun- 
sel in  the  case  was  a civil  justice,  and  the  lawyer  who 
appeared  for  Mrs.  Flack  was  not  authorized  by  her. 
This  is  the  case  as  alleged,  and  a more  startling  one 
has  not  been  recently  known.  Mr.  Flack  is  sheriff 
of  the  county,  and  lie  is  also  the  Grand  Sachem  of 
Tammany  Hall.  With  tender  regard  for  the  honor 
and  purity  of  that  organization,  he  has  resigned  his 
position  “ until  such  time  as  a trial  can  be  had.”  But 
if  Tammany  suffers  from  the  accusation  of  one  of  its 
officers,  the  community  suffers  no  less,  and  may  fair- 
ly ask  the  resignation  of  the  shrievalty.  If  it  be 
thought  that  such  resignation  implies  confession,  it  is 
no  less  true  of  the  resignation  already  offered.  It  is 
a subject  of  public  congratulation  that  Mrs.  Flack, 
before  she  could  be  silenced,  placed  her  case  in  the 
hands  of  the  most  eminent  counsel,  and  not  in  those 
of  Tombs  shysters.  If  the  facts  be  as  stated,  there 
would  have  been  probably  no  hesitation  in  taking 
any  measures  necessary  to  prevent  Mrs.  Flack  from 
reopening  the  case.  As  now  stated,  it  is  a flagrant 
conspiracy  against  the  most  sacred  relations  of  soci- 
ety. involving  the  reputation  of  trusted  office  re  and 
public  confidence  in  the  courts  of  law.  It  is  startling 
that  men  in  high  and  honorable  positions,  and  sup- 
posed to  lie  quite  beyond  suspicion  of  any  malfea- 
sance, should  be  suddenly  exposed  as  conspirators 
against  social  order.  In  the  present  case  no  adequate 
motive  is  perceptible,  unless  it  be  the  greed  of  money 
or  fear  of  loss  of  place  or  power. 

One  thing,  however,  is  worthy  of  attention.  Ju- 
dicial, like  other  nominations  in  this  city,  are  made 
by  small  cliques,  and  are  given  in  a way  to  secure 
the  advantage  of  the  clique.  Heavy  assessments  are 
levied  by  it  even  upon  candidates  for  the  bench,  as 
well  as  for  executive  and  other  offices.  Some  candi- 
dates for  the  lien ch  have  been  known  to  pay  an  as- 
sessment of  a sum  equivalent  to  a year's  salary  of  the 
office.  The  nomination  goes,  of  course,  to  some  one 
who  is  known  to  be  willing  to  pay  the  assessment. 
Without  such  payment,  the  nomination,  which  is 
generally  the  same  as  an  election,  would  not  lie  ob- 
tained. In  such  cases  the  office  is  practically  sold. 
The  same  practice  is  true  of  the  clerkships  and  minor 
places  which  depend  upon  election  or  the  pleasure  of 
the  appointing  power.  They  represent  generally  a 
money  consideration.  It  is  impossible  that  this  fact 
should  not  taint  them  with  suspicion,  and  that  there 
should  not  lie  an  uneasy  feeling  that  justice  as  well 
as  the  seat  of  the  judge  may  be  sold.  In  this  case  of 
Flack,  for  instance,  there  was  no  instant  public  feel- 
ing that  such  an  accusation  must  be  untrue  because 
it  involved  the  honor  of  officers  of  the  law.  On  the 
contrary,  the  truth  of  {he  allegation  was  at  once  as- 
sumed. This  shows  the  actual  situation.  There  is  a. 
lurkingdistrust  of  a judiciary  built  upon  such  founda- 
tions. A very  eminent  lawyer  in  the  city  of  New 
York  once  said  to  a friend  who  asked  him  why 
he  sent  his  wine  at  a public  table  to  a notorious  judge, 
“Because  no  lawyer  knows  before  what  judge  his 
case  may  come.”  The  bench  has  been  somewhat 
purged  since  that  day.  But  the  instant  assumption 
of  the  substantial  truth  of  the  Flack  accusation  is 
very  significant,  and  it  is  not  surprising  that  Judge 
Bookstaver  expressed  a strong  desire  that  the  case 
should  he  reopened.  That  is  the  instinctive  wish, 
under  such  circumstances,  of  an  upright  judge. 
Upon  the  hearing,  which  the  judge  granted,  the  di- 
vorce proceedings  were  peremptorily  annulled.  But 
the  conspiracy  remains  to  be  exposed,  and  the  guilty 
agents  to  he  made  known.  That  so  serious  and  fla- 
grant a crime  could  be  committed  in  one  of  our  chief 
courts  is  a fact  which  tends  to  impair  confidence  in 
all  courts,  and  the  wljQjq  trjuth  jpfusLirpw  be  told. 
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MAGNIFICENT  LEADERSHIP. 

The  late  Pennsylvania  Republican  Convention  was 
notable  chiefly  for  its  adulation  of  Senator  Quay  of 
that  State,  who  was  chairman  of  the  Republican  Na- 
tional Committee  during  the  last  campaign.  When 
the  president  of  the  Convention  referred  in  his  speech 
“ to  Chairman  Quay's  magnificent  leadership,”  there 
was  “long-continued  applause.”  Then  followed  the 
reading  of  the  platform,  which  rejoiced  greatly  in  the 
victory  of  1888,  “first,  because  it  was  fought  and  won 
under  Pennsylvania  leadership  and  upon  a Pennsyl- 
vania platform”;  and  again,  more  distinctly  and 
amply,  it  declared  that  “ the  thanks  of  the  Republi- 
cans of  the  commonwealth  are  due  and  hereby  ten- 
dered to  Matthew  S.  Quay  for  the  honorable  and 
masterful  way  in  which  he  conducted  that  campaign.” 
What  was  this  “ magnificent”  and  “ honorable  ” and 
‘ • masterful”  leadersli ip  ? Lincoln,  Sumner,  Seward, 
and  Andrew  were  Republican  leaders.  They  were 
men  of  the  highest  ability,  who  with  noble  eloquence 
taught  the  country  Republican  principles,  who  main- 
tained by  resistless  argument  Republican  policy,  and 
by  their  personal  character  won  the  enthusiastic  con- 
fidence of  the  whole  party  and  the  respect  of  their 
opponents.  Mr.  Quay  is  totally  unknown  as  a leader 
in  any  such  sense  of  the  word.  His  reputation  is 
wholly  that  of  a party  boss.  He  is  a magnificent 
and  masterful  leader  like  ex-Senator  Dorsey  and  Mr. 
Thomas  Platt,  or  like  the  elder  Cameron,  whom  the 
Pennsylvania  platform  eulogizes  with  Mr.  Tanner 
and  Mr.  Quay. 

Mr.  Dorsey’s  magnificent  and  masterful  leadership 
carried  elections  by  “ soap,”  Mr.  Quay’s  by  marshal- 
ling floaters  in  blocks  of  five.  Mr.  Quay  was  known 
to  the  country  before  the  last  campaign  solely  by  the 
strong  denunciation  of  Republican  journals.  A few 
years  ago,  according  to  the  Philadelphia  Press,  in  the 
case  of  attempted  bribery  of  members  of  the  Legisla- 
ture of  Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Quay,  being  then  Secretary 
of  the  Commonwealth,  “connived  at  crime  by  setting 
the  criminals  free  in  defiance  of  the  constitution  and 
the  law.”  When  he  was  trying  to  secure  a nomina- 
tion as  State  Treasurer,  the  Press  asked  how  this 
story,  told  upon  every  Democratic  stump,  was  to  be 
met.  “Mr.  Quay’s  nomination,”  it  said,  “would 
raise  questions  and  involve  risks  which  would  im- 
peril the  result  of  the  canvass.”  And  again,  hinting 
at  his  connection  with  irregularities  which  it  charged 
in  the  management  of  the  Treasury,  it  said: 

“ What  is  still  more  important,  such  a campaign  would  inevi- 
tably lift  the  lid  from  the  administration  of  the  Treasury  itself, 
and  uncover  secrets  before  which  Republicans  would  stand  dumb.” 

The  New  York  Tribune,  alluding  to  these  things  and 
the  conduct  of  Mr.  Quay,  said : 

“ A more  insolent  defiance  of  public  sentiment  has  not  been 
seen  since  Tweed  asked  the  tax-payers  of  New  York  what  they 
were  going  to  do  about  it.” 

This  was  Mr.  Quay's  “ magnificent”  and  “honor- 
able” and  “masterful  ” leadership  in  his  own  State  as 
estimated  by  Republican  journals.  What  was  it  last 
year  in  the  country?  Did  it  lie  in  his  eloquence  or 
his  argument  ? Was  it  the  leadership  of  intellect  or 
character  or  personal  enthusiasm  ? No ; it  was  of  an- 
other kind.  The  Voice  has  shown  that  Mr.  Clarkson, 
the  present  First  Assistant  Postmaster  General,  who 
was  vice-president  under  Mr.  Quay  of  the  Republican 
National  Committee,  bribed  two  of  the  clerks  of  the 
Voice  to  furnish  its  mail  lists  to  the  Republican  com- 
mittee. That  Mr.  Quay  was  ignorant  of  the  trans- 
action will  be  believed  by  those  who  believe  that  Mr. 
Dorsey  knew  nothing  of  the  “soap”  sent  to  Indiana, 
and  Mr.  Dudley  nothing  of  “floaters  in  blocks  of 
five,”  or  of  “a  trusted  man  with  necessary  funds  in 
charge”  of  them.  Mr.  Quay’s  leadership  was  illus- 
trated also  in  the  enormous  sum  of  money  raised  by 
Mr.  Wanamaker  and  devoted  to  the  final  expenses 
of  the  campaign.  Probably  there  is  not  a single  per- 
son in  the  country  who  is  competent  to  have  an  opin- 
ion upon  the  subject  who  believes  that  all  this  money 
was  legitimately  used  by  Mr.  Quay.  There  has  never 
been  any  accounting  of  its  use,  and  there  never  will 
be.  Undoubtedly  it  went  to  meet  Mr.  Dorsey's 
“soap.”  But  however  it  may  have  been  used,  Mr. 
Quay’s  candidate  was  elected  by  “ magnificent”  and 
“honorable”  leadership  of  this  kind.  This  is  the 
leader  who  is  now  the  Republican  hero  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. His  conduct,  which  the  Philadelphia  Press 
and  the  New  York  Tribune  have  described  as  we 
have  seen,  is  praised  with  an  enthusiasm  of  acclama- 
tion to  which  there  seems  to  have  been  no  dissent. 
It  is  also  announced  that  he  is  to  be  urged  by  Penn- 
sylvania as  its  candidate  for  the  Presidency.  Should 
the  movement  succeed,  we  may  expect  Mr.  Dorsey 
to  be  associated  with  him  as  Vice-President,  and  in 
the  event  of  their  election,  probably  Mr.  Platt  would 
not  be  again  disappointed  in  securing  the  Treasury; 
nor  could  Mr.  Dudley’s  equally  magnificent  and  hon- 
orable services  be  overlooked. 


THE  MAYBRICK  TRIAL. 

Tnfi  public  surprise  in  England  at  the  conviction  of  Mrs. 
Mayurick  upon  the  testimony  at  the  trial  was  significant, 
because  the 
terest  in  th 
the  inquest 


posed  murderer,  and  the  feeling  evinced  at  the  final  verdict 
indicated  a regard  for  justice  according  to  law  which  was 
hardly  to  l*e  expected.  Trial  by  newepaper,  or  the  street, 
or  the  barber’s  shop  or  bar-room,  is  certainly  not  better 
than  trial  by  courts  of  law.  But  in  this  day  of  universal 
publicity,  when  the  evidence  and  the  arguments  in  im- 
portant trials  are  reported  and  widely  read,  a popular  im- 
pression is  unavoidable. 

It  may  be  assumed  that  this  impression  is  not  generally 
incorrect,  and  undoubtedly  the  consciousness  of  an  alert 
and  intelligent  public  attention  is  one  of  the  best  guar- 
antees of  an  honest  administration  of  justice.  Trial  by 
newspaper,  to  which  Mr.  Flack  objects,  may  be  easily 
abused,  and  degenerate  into  mere  clamor,  with  the  effect  of 
coercion,  as  by  a mob.  But  this  evil  does  not  offset  the 
immense  advantage  of  the  complete  publicity  of  the  facts 
in  important  enses  which  the  press  supplies.  It  was  the 
newspapers  which  really  compelled  the  “ boodle  ” trials,  and 
the  public,  although  morally  confident  of  the  guilt  of  the 
Aldermen,  has  seen  that,  as  the  trials  were  conducted,  and 
upon  the  testimony,  conviction  was  impracticable,  and  it 
has  acquiesced  in  the  failure.  Public  interest  and  sensi- 
tiveness in  regard  to  trials  are  not  to  be  regretted.  If 
there  had  been  a free  press  and  a public  opinion  to  attend 
Jeffreys,  the  bloody  circuit  would  not  have  been  ridden, 
and  a black  chapter  in  English  history  would  have  been 
unwritten. 

The  English  practice,  in  which,  under  the  form  of  sum- 
ming up,  the  judge  appears  as  counsel,  is  very  foreign  to 
the  Americau  sense  of  tituess  and  justice.  That  the  argu- 
ments for  the  prosecution  and  the  defence  should  be  made 
by  proper  counsel,  and  that  the  judges  should  summarize 
their  arguments  and  state  the  law,  is  much  more  satisfac- 
tory than  that  he  should  sit  virtually  as  a juryman,  an- 
swer the  arguments  of  the  counsel  with  whom  he  disagrees, 
and  urge  upon  the  jury,  with  all  the  necessary  prestige  of 
bis  position,  the  conclusion  which  he  has  reached. 


THE  INDIAN  SCHOOL  SERVICE. 

The  new  Indian  Commissioner,  General  Morgan,  is  ap- 
parently disposed  to  manage  his  department  with  strict 
regaixl  to  the  pledges  under  which  the  administratibn  came 
into  power.  Those  who  have  the  deepest  interest  and  the 
largest  experience  in  the  care  of  the  Indians  are  of  opinion 
that  in  no  branch  of  the  government  would  adherence  to 
sound  business  principles  and  common-sense  be  more  ser- 
viceable than  in  the  Indian  Department.  That  this  is  hap- 
pily the  view  of  the  Commissioner  is  shown  by  the  follow- 
ing letter  addressed  to  an  applicant  for  appointment  as 
teacher  in  the  Indian  school  service : 

“ It  is  the  purpose  of  the  office  to  appoint  no  person  as  a teacher 
in  the  Indian  school  service  who  would  not  be  able  to  secure  a 
similar  position  in  the  best  schools  for  white  children  in  the  com- 
munity in  which  he  resides.  Indeed,  the  exigencies  of  Indian 
schools  are  such  as  to  require  really  a higher  order  of  talent  to 
secure  success  than  is  required  in  ordinary  teaching.  Emphasis 
is  laid  upon  the  fact  that  those  who  are  engaged  in  the  Indian 
school  service  should  be  persons  of  maturity,  of  vigorous  health, 
with  some  experience  in  teaching,  and  with  special  fitness  for  the 
work.  Preference  is  expressed  for  those  who  have  had  a normal- 
school  training.  It  is  very  undesirable  that  persons  should  enter 
the  service  who,  by  reason  of  ill  health,  or  age,  or  other  infirmi- 
ties, are  unable  to  do  full,  vigorous  work.” 

No  removals  have  been  made  among  Indian  school  em- 
ployes for  political  or  sectarian  reasons,  and  the  appoint- 
ment of  Mr.  Charles  Francis  Meserve,  of  Springfield, 
Massachusetts,  as  superintendent  of  the  Haskell  Institute 
at  Lawrence,  Kansas,  secures  to  the  service  a man  admirably 
qualified  for  its  duties. 


THE  PAN-AMERICAN  CONGRESS. 

There  has  never  been  any  intimate  relation  between  the 
United  States  and  the  South  American  states.  In  the  time 
of  Bolivar,  and  during  the  revolt  against  Spanish  domina- 
tion, there  was  a romantic  and  sentimental  sympathy  in 
this  country,  stimulated  by  the  eloquence  of  Henry  Clay 
and  other  orators ; but  it  was  evanescent,  and  the  national 
habit  has  been  a contemptuous  feeling  for  those  states  as 
half-civilized  parodies  of  republics.  Difference  of  race,  of 
civilization,  of  language,  of  religion  and  traditions,  has 
prevented  any  close  union  based  upon  continental  neigh- 
borhood ; and  the  Panama  Congress  sixty  years  ago  was  a 
futile  scheme,  although  undoubtedly  the  practical  nnion 
of  the  United  States  and  England  in  their  recognition  of 
the  South  American  republics  had  a decided  effect  upon 
the  Holy  Alliance. 

Our  interest  in  those  states  is  now  commercial  rather 
than  political,  and  sentiment  will  hereafter  play  a minor 
part.  Congress  has  authorized  a conference  of  the  Ameri- 
can states  to  assemble  in  Washington  in  October.  It  was 
proposed  by  Mr.  Blaine  as  Secretary  of  State  in  1881,  but 
the  scheme  was  not  approved  by  the  Arthur  administra- 
tion. Its  purpose,  as  stated  in  the  joint  resolution  of  Con- 
gress, is 

“the  adoption  of  uniform  patent  and  copyright  laws;  the  es- 
tablishment of  regular  and  frequent  communication  between  the 
different  countries  participating  in  the  conference;  the  selection 
of  a plan  of  settling  international  disputes;  the  adoption  of  a 
uniform  silver  coinage,  and  of  a uniform  standard  of  weights  and 
measures ; the  adoption  of  a uniform  standard  of  customs  and 
tariff  duties.” 

The  last  proposition  is  that  of  reciprocal  commercial  re- 
lations among  the  Northern,  Southern,  and  Central  Ameri- 
can states,  which  is,  of  course,  the  central  proposition. 
This,  as  the  Philadelphia  Telegraph  well  says,  is  a question 
for  the.  manufacturers  who  now  control  our  government. 
It  would  be  undoubtedly  advantageous  to  exchange  equal- 
ly our  manufactures  for  the  raw  materials  of  our  South 
American  neighbors.  But  Mr.  Clark,  a representative  of 
the  Manufacturers’ Club  of  Philadelphia,  says:  “The  South 
Americans,  like  other  people,  will  buy  where  they  can  get 
the  lowest  prices,  and  they  cannot  get  them  here.”  If  this 
slionld  prove  to  forecast  the  policy  of  the  manufacturing 
interest,  in  this  conntry,  the  conference  would  be  doubt- 
less pleasant  for  the  delegates,  but  the  practical  result 
would  be  that  of  the  Cougress  of  Panama. 
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RACE  FEELING. 

The  disturbance  in  Atlauta  in  regard  to  the  appoint- 
ment of  a colored  clerk  in  the  post-office  shows  not  only 
the  feeling  against  the  negro,  but  also  the  existence  of  a 
sound  conservative  sentiment,  which  must  bo  the  reliance 
of  the  Southern  communities  for  the  adjustment  of  all  such 
outbreaks,  and  for  the  moderation  of  the  feeling  from  w hich 
they  spring.  The  newly  appointed  postmaster  was  obliged 
to  fill  two  vacant  clerkships,  and  to  fill  them  according  to 
law.  His  choice  was  limited  to  two  persons,  one  of  whom 
was  white  and  the  other  colored.  In  deference  to  the  pre- 
vailing prejudice  against  the  negro,  he  decided  to  place  tho 
white  clerk  at  a desk  where  he  would  be  in  frequent  contact 
with  the  public,  and  the  colored  clerk  at  a desk  more  retired 
from  public  view. 

It  was  alleged  that  this  desk  was  next  to  that  of  a wliito 
woman,  who  immediately  resigned,  it  was  said,  in  conse- 
quence of  her  colored  neighbor.  But  tho  postmaster  says — • 
and  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt — that  the  desk  of  the  col- 
ored clerk  was  in  another  and  adjoining  room,  but  sepa- 
rated by  a wall.  Nevertheless  the  incident  produced  great 
excitement,  and  the  postmaster  and  a prominent  Repub- 
lican politician  were  hung  in  effigy.  In  the  disturbance  a 
colored  offender  was  shot  by  a white  policeman,  and  a race 
conflict  was  apparently  imminent,  which  was  averted  by 
the  good  sense  of  Governor  Gordon  and  other  sensible  citi- 
zens. This  interference,  together  with  the  fact  that  a wo- 
man of  excellent  character  and  standing  immediately  ac- 
cepted the  clerkship  which  the  other  woman  had  resigned, 
shows  that  the  better  sentiment  of  the  Southern  commu- 
nity perceives  the  danger  of  acquiescing  in  disorders  aris- 
ing from  race  prejudice. 

Such  excitement  over  the  employment  of  a colored  clerk 
reveals  a situation  which  involves  one  of  the  most  serious 
of  public  questions.  It  is  not  to  bo  paralleled  by  the  pre- 
judice against  negroes  in  States  where  they  are  few,  and 
it  must  be  dealt  with  by  local  courage.  It  is  unfair  to 
generalize  against  the  whole  Southern  community  from 
such  an  incident.  Those  wrho  are  disposed  to  think  that 
no  negro  can  expect  fair-play  in  any  of  the  Southern  States 
may  well  ponder  the  fact  that  John  Yeldell,  the  colored 
clergyman  who  was  recently  taken  from  Pennsylvania  to 
South  Carolina  to  be  tried  on  a charge  of  murder,  was 
vigilantly  protected  by  white  citizens,  upon  his  acquittal, 
against  a threatened  attack  from  friends  of  the  murdered 
man,  and  he  left  safely  by  a special  train  on  his  return  to 
Pennsylvania.  If  it  be  said  that  an  attack  upon  a person 
legally  acquitted  of  crime  does  not  argue  very  advanced 
civilization,  it  is  none  the  less  plain  that  the  facts  of  Ykl- 
dell’s  trial  and  departure  show  the  successful  determina- 
tion of  good  citizens  of  South  Carolina  that  a colored  man 
under  such  circumstances  shall  be  treated  as  fairly  as  in 
Pennsylvania  or  Massachusetts. 


PERSONAL. 

As  active  life  and  a successful  career  were  ended  by  the  death 
of  James  R.  Doolittle,  Jun.,  at  Chicago,  August  8th.  Mr.  Doolit- 
tle was  born  in  Warsaw,  New  York,  April  2,  1845,  and  spent  his 
early  life  there.  After  graduation  with  honors  from  Rochester 
University  and  the  Cambridge  law  school  he  began  practice  in  this 
city,  but  in  a short  time  moved  to  Chicago,  and  entered  into  part- 
nership with  his  father,  ex-Senator  Doolittle.  There  he  early 
developed  the  elements  of  success,  winning  prominence  in  liis  pro- 
fession, and  later  on  doing  effective  service  as  a member  of  the 
city  Board  of  Education.  His  mind  was  broad  and  his  sense  of 
honor  high,  and  an  unusually  bright  future  seemed  to  be  his,  when 
disease,  brought  on  by  overwork,  closed  his  life. 

— One  of  the  two  men  who  set  the  corner-stone  of  Bunker  Ilill 
Monument,  in  preparation  for  the  more  elaborate  ceremony  of 
laying  it,  which  was  performed  by  Lafayette,  was  William  N. 
Gardiner,  who  now  lives  at  East  Milton,  Massachusetts,  at  the 
age  of  eighty-six  years.  Mr.  Gardiner  was  at  the  time  a young 
stone-mason  in  the  employ  of  Gridi.ey  Bryant,  who  helped  set 
the  stone.  His  recollections  of  the  event  are  interesting,  and  he 
tells  how  Lafayette,  after  performing  his  part,  declined  to  take 
a seat  among  the  dignitaries  of  the  occasion,  but  sat  with  the  vet- 
erans, saying  he  belonged  there.  Mr.  Gardiner  worked  quite 
steadily  at  bis  trade  until  up  to  the  last  two  years. 

— Ex-Governor  P.  B.  S.  Pinchback,  of  Louisiana,  once  one  of 
the  most  powerful  political  factors  in  this  country,  and  now  a 
member  of  the  Republican  National  Committee,  is  a professional 
patron  of  the  turf.  He  follows  the  principal  races  throughout  the 
different  States,  enjoys  the  excitement,  and  picks  up  considerable 
money  by  betting. 

— Rev.  W.  J.  Jones,  pastor  of  the  First  Baptist  Church  at  Ja- 
maica, Long  Island,  recently  received  his  mother,  who  is  over 
eighty  years  old,  into  his  church  by  baptism. 

— Elizabeth  Stuart  Phelps -Ward  has  established  a fisher- 
man’s reading-room  at  Gloucester,  Massachusetts,  and  is  doing 
other  kind  work  among  her  old  friends  there. 

— Among  the  well-known  figures  at  Saratoga  is  Judge  Henry 
L.  Clinton,  of  this  city,  once  an  active  lawyer,  but  now  retired. 
He  claims  to  have  defended  and  saved  one  hundred  persons  from 
the  gallows. 

— Miss  Yda  Addis,  the  discoverer  of  the  place  of  manufacture 
of  the  iridescent  Mexican  pottery,  and  of  the  process  by  which  it 
is  made  (described  in  the  Harper's  Monthly  for  August),  is  a well- 
known  newspaper  writer  on  the  Pacific  coast,  is  a good  Spanish 
scholar,  and  has  spent  several  years  in  Mexico.  She  is  living  now 
in  Chihuahua. 

— The  many  who  have  enjoyed  the  writings  of  Mrs.  Rose  Terry 
Cooke  will  regret  to  learn  that  in  these  later  days  of  her  life  she  is 
an  almost  confirmed  invalid.  She  is  confined  to  her  home  at 
Pittsfield,  Massachusetts,  and  suffers  much  pain  from  rheumatic 
troubles. 

— William  K.  Vanderbilt  is  soon  to  build  an  elaborate  cottage 
on  property  which  he  bought  at  Newport  some  time  ago  for 
$300,000.  It  will,  in  fact,  tie  a marble  palace,  and  although  only 
two  stories  high,  will  in  other  dimensions  and  general  splendor 
be  the  finest  and  costliest  residence  along  the  shore.  The  grounds 
are  extensive,  and  command  a fine  view  of  the  ocean. 

— Albeht  G.  Thompson,  steward  of  the  Fifth  Avenue  Hotel 
since  its  opening  thirty  years  ago,  has  just  died  at  his  summer 
home  in  New  Hampshire.  His  genial  manners  and  enormously 
long  white  beard  made  him  a well-known  figure,  and  all  the  fa- 
mous men  who  visited  the  hotel  were  his  acquaintances.  Years 
ago  he  drove  a stage-coach  in  New  Hampshire,  and  when  railroads 
absorbed  the  business  of  the  stage  lines,  like  many  another  old 
whip,  he  became  a hotel-keeper.  Paran  Stevens  found  him 
while  he  was  pursuing  his  business  in  Boston,  and  engaged  him 
for  the  Fifth  Avenue.  One  of  Mr.  Thompson’s  self-imposed  duties 
was  that  of  rising  at  five  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  it  is  said 
that  lie  was  late  but  ojie^  tli|ri|jj  j-eirr?  of  Ins  service. 
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A HAZARD  OF  NEW  FORTUNES.* 

BY  WILLIAM  DEAN  HOWELLS. 


PART  FOURTH. 

II. 

Thk  Marches  bad  no  longer  the  gross  appetite 
for  novelty  which  urges  youth  to  a surfeit  of 
strange  scenes,  experiences,  ideas ; and  makes 
travel,  with  all  its  annoyances  and  fatigues,  an  in- 
exhaustible delight.  But  there  is  no  doubt  that 
the  chief  pleasure  of  their  life  in  New  York  was 
from  its  quality  of  foreignness:  the  flavor  of  olives, 
which,  once  tasted,  can  never  l>e  forgotten.  The 
olives  may  not  be  of  the  first  excellence;  they 
may  be  a little  stale,  and  small  and  poor,  to  begin 
with,  but  they  are  still  olives,  and  the  fond  palate 
craves  them.  The  sort  which  grew  in  New  York, 
on  lower  Sixth  Avenue  and  in  the  region  of  Jef- 
ferson Market  and  on  the  soft  exposures  south 
of  Washington  Square,  were  none  the  less  ac- 
ceptable because  they  were  of  the  commonest 
Italian  variety. 

The  Marches  spent  a good  deal  of  time  and 
money  in  a grocery  of  that  nationality,  where 
they  found  all  the  patriotic  comestibles  and  po- 
tables, and  renewed  their  faded  Italian  with  the 
friendly  family  in  charge.  Italian  table  d'hote* 
formed  the  adventure  of  the  week,  on  the  day 
when  Mrs.  March  let  her  domestics  go  out,  and 
went  herself  to  dine  abroad  with  her  husband 
and  children ; and  they  became  adept  in  the 
restaurants  where  they  were  served,  and  which 
they  varied  almost  from  dinner  to  dinner.  The 
perfect  decorum  of  these  places,  and  their  im- 
munity from  offence  in  any,  emboldened  the 
Marches  to  experiment  in  Spanish  restaurants, 
where  red  pepper  and  beans  insisted  in  every 
dinner,  and  where  once  they  chanced  upon  a night 
of  olla  j/tulrida,  with  such  appeals  to  March’s 
memory  of  a boyish  ambition  to  taste  the  dish 
that  he  became  poetic  and  then  pensive  over  its 
cabbage  and  carrots,  peas  and  bacon.  For  a rare 
combination  of  international  motives  they  prized 
most  the  table  d'hote  of  a French  lady,  who  had 
taken  a Spanish  husband  in  a second  marriage, 
and  had  a Cuban  negro  for  her  cook,  with  a cross- 
eyed Alsacian  for  waiter,  and  a slim  young  South 
American  for  cashier.  March  held  that  some- 
thing of  the  catholic  character  of  these  relations 
expressed  itself  in  the  generous  and  tolerant 
variety  of  the  dinner,  which  was  singularly  abun- 
dant for  fifty  cents,  without  wine.  At  one  very 
neat  French  place  he  got  a dinner  at  the  same 
juice  with  wine,  but  it  was  not  so  abundant;  and 
March  inquired  in  fruitless  speculation  why  the 
table  d'hote  of  the  Italians,  a notoriously  frugal 
and  abstemious  people,  should  be  usually  more 
than  you  wanted  at  seventy-five  cents  and  a dol- 
lar, and  that  of  the  French  rather  less  for  half  a 
dollar.  He  could  not  see  that  the  frequenters 
were  greatly  different  at  the  different  places; 
they  were  mostly  Americans,  of  subdued  manners 
and  conjccturablv  subdued  fortunes,  with  here 
and  there  a table. full  of  foreigners.  There  was 
no  noise  and  not  much  smoking  anywhere; 
March  liked  going  to  that  neat  French  place  be- 
cause there  Madame  sat  enthroned  and  high  be- 
hind a com/Moir  at  one  side  of  the  room,  and 
everybody  saluted  her  in  going  out.  It  was  there 
that  a gentle-looking  young  couple  used  to  dine, 
in  whom  the  Marches  became  effectlessly  inter- 
ested because  they  thought  they  looked  like  that 
when  they  were  young.  The  wife  had  an  aes- 
thetic dress,  and  defined  her  pretty  head  bv  wear- 
ing her  back  hair  pulled  up  very  tight  under  her 
bonnet;  the  husband  had  dreamy  eyes  set  wide 
apart  under  a pure  forehead.  " They  are  artists, 
August,  I think,”  March  suggested  to  the  waiter 
whom  lie  had  vainly  asked  about  them.  “Oh, 
liartis,  cedenly,”  August  consented;  but  Heaven 
knows  whether  they  were,  or  what  they  were: 
March  never  learned. 

This  immunity  from  acquaintance,  this  touch- 
and-go  quality  in  their  New  York  sojourn,  this 
almost  loss  of  individuality  at  times,  after  the 
intense  identification  of  their  Boston  life,  was  a 
relief,  though  Mrs.  March  had  her  misgivings, 
and  questioned  whether  it  were  not  perhajis 
too  relaxing  to  the  moral  fibre.  March  refused 
to  explore  his  conscience ; he  allowed  that  it 
might  be  so;  but  he  said  he  liked  now  and  then 
to  feel  his  personality  in  that  state  of  solution. 
They  went  and  sat  a good  deal  in  the  softening 
evenings  among  the  infants  and  dotards  of  Latin 
extraction  in  Washington  Square,  safe  from  all 
who  ever  knew  them,  and  enjoyed  the  advancing 
season,  which  thickened  the  foliage  of  the  trees 
and  flattered  out  of  sight  the  church-warden’s 
gothic  of  the  University  Building.  The  infants 
were  sometimes  cross,  and  cried  in  their  weary 
mothers'  or  little  sisters’  arms  ; but  they  did  not 
disturb  the  dotards,  who  slept,  some  with  their 
heads  fallen  forward;  and  some  with  their  heads 
fallen  hack;  March  arbitrarily  distinguished  those 
with  the  drooping  faces  as  tipsy  and  ashamed 
to  confront  the  public.  The  small  Italian  chil- 
dren raced  up  and  down  the  asphalt  paths,  play- 
ing American  games  of  tag  and  hidc-and-whoop  ; 
larger  boys  passed  bull,  in  training  for  potential 
championships.  The  Marches  sat  and  mused,  or 
quarrelled  fitfully  about  where  they  should  spend 
the  summer,  like  sparrows,  he  unco  said,  till  the 
electric  lights  began  to  show  distinctly  among 
the  leaves,  and  they  looked  round  and  found 
the  infants  ami  dotards  gone,  and  the  benches 
filled  with  lovers.  That  was  the  signal  for  the 
Marches  to  go  home.  He  said  that  the  spectacle 
of  so  much  couri.'liip  as  the  eve  might  take  in 
th'Tc  at  a glance  was  not,  perhajis,  oppressive, 
bnL  the  tliougnt  that  at  the  same  hour  the  same 

two  young  fools  could  get  together,  was  more 
than  he  could  bear;  lie  did  not  deny  that  it  was 
natural,  amt;  ill  a measure,  authorized,  hut  he 
declared  that  it  was  hackneyed;  and  the  fact 
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that  it  must  go  on  forever,  as  long  as  the  race 
lasted,  made  him  tired. 

At  home,  generally,  they  found  that  the  children 
had  not  missed  them,  and  were  perfectly  safe.  It 
was  one  of  the  advantages  of  a flat  tlu^t  they  could 
leave  the  children  there  whenever  they  liked  with- 
out anxiety.  They  liked  better  staying  there  than 
wandering  about  in  the  evening  with  their  pur- 
ents,  whose  excursions  seemed  to  them  somewhat 
aimless,  and  their  pleasures  insipid.  They  stud- 
ied, or  read,  or  looked  out  of  the  window  at  the 
street  sights ; aud  their  mother  always  came  back 
to  them  with  a Jiang  for  their  lonesomeness. 
Bella  knew'  some  little  girls  in  the  house,  but  in  a 
ceremonious  way  ; Tom  bad  formed  no  frieudshijis 
among  the  boys  at  school  such  as  he  had  left  in 
Boston;  as  nearly  as  he  could  explain,  the  New 
York  fellows  carried  canes  at  an  age  when  they 
would  have  had  them  broken  for  them  by  the 
other  boys  at  Boston ; and  they  were  both  sissy- 
ish  and  fast.  It  was  probably  prejudice;  he 
never  could  sav  exactly  what  their  demerits  were, 
and  neither  he  nor  Bella  was  apparently  so  home- 
sick as  they  pretended,  though  they  answered 
inquirers,  the  one  that  New  York  was  a hole,  aud 
the  other  that  it  was  horrid,  and  that  all  they 
lived  for  was  to  get  back  to  Boston.  In  the  mean 
time  they  were  thrown  much  ujion  each  oilier  for 
society,  which  March  said  was  well  for  both  of 
them;  he  did  not  mind  their  cultivating  a little 
gloom  und  the  sense  of  a common  wrong;  it 
made  them  better  comrades,  and  it  was  provid- 
ing them  with  amusing  reminiscences  for  the 
future.  They  really  enjoyed  bohemianizing  iu 
that  harmless  wa  v : though  Tom  had  his  doubts 
of  its  resjiectability ; be  was  very  punctilious 
about  his  sister,  and  went  round  from  his  own 
school  every  day  to  fetch  her  home  from  hers. 
The  whole  family  went  to  the  theatre  a good  deal, 
and  enjoyed  themselves  together  iu  their  desul- 
tory explorations  of  the  city. 

They  lived  near  Greenwich  Village,  and  March 
liked  strolling  through  its  quaintness  toward  the 
water-side  on  a Sunday,  when  a hereditary  Sab- 
batarianism kept  his  wife  at  home;  he  made 
her  observe  that  it  even  kej>t  her  at  home  from 
church.  He  found  a lingering  quality  of  pure 
Americanism  in  the  region,  and  he  said  the  very 
bells  called  to  worship  in  a nasal  tone.  He  liked 
the  streets  of  small  brick  bouses,  w ith  here  and 
there  one  painted  red,  ami  the  mortar  lines  pick- 
ed out  in  white,  and  witli  now  and  then  a tine 
wooden  jjortal  of  fluted  pillars  and  a bowed  tran- 
som. The  rear  of  the  tenement-houses  showed  him 
the  picturesqueness  of  clothes-lines  fluttering  far 
aloft,  as  in  Florence;  and  the  new  ajiartment- 
houses,  breaking  the  old  sky-line  with  their  tow- 
ering stories,  implied  a life  as  alien  to  the  Amer- 
ican manner  as  anything  in  continental  Europe. 
In  fact,  foreign  faces  mid  foreign  tongues  pre- 
vailed in  Greenwich  Village,  but  no  longer  Ger- 
man or  even  Irish  tongues  or  faces.  The  eyes 
and  ear-rings  of  Italians  twinkled  in  and  out  of 
the  alleyways  aud  basements,  and  they  seemed  to 
abound  even  ill  the  streets,  where  long  ranks  of 
trucks  drawn  up  in  Sunday  rest  along  the  curb- 
stones suggested  the  presence  of  a race  of  sturdier 
strength  than  theirs.  March  liked  the  swarthy, 
strange  visages ; he  found  nothing  menacing  for 
the  future  in  them  ; for  wickedness  he  had  to  sat- 
isfy himself  as  be  could  with  the  sneering,  inso- 
lent, clean-shaven  mug  of  some  rare  American 
of  the  b’hoy  type,  now  almost  as  extinct  in  New 
York  as  the  dodo  or  the  volunteer  fireman.  When 
lie  had  found  his  wav,  among  the  ash-barrels  and 
the  groups  of  decently  dressed  church-goers,  to 
the  docks,  he  experienced  a sufficient  excitement 
in  the  recent  arrival  of  a French  steamer,  whose 
sheds  were  thronged  with  hacks  and  express  wag- 
ons, and  in  a tacit  inquiry  into  the  emotions  of 
the  passengers,  fresh  from  the  cleanliness  of 
Paris,  and  now  driving  up  through  the  filth  of 
those  streets. 

Some  of  the  streets  were  filthier  than  others ; 
there  was  at  least  a choice  ; there  were  boxes  aud 
barrels  of  kitchen  offal  oil  all  the  sidewalks,  but 
not  everywhere  manure  heaps,  and  iu  some  places 
the  steneli  was  mixed  with  the  more  savory  smell 
of  cooking.  One  Sunday  morning,  before  the  win- 
ter was  quite  gone,  the  sight  of  the  frozen  refuse 
melting  in  heaps,  and  particularly  the  loathsome 
edges  of  the  rotting  ice  near  the  gutters,  with  the 
strata  of  waste  paper  and  straw  litter,  and  egg- 
shells and  orange-peel,  jwtato-skins,  and  cigar- 
stumps,  made  him  unliapjiy.  He  gave  a whimsi- 
cal shrug  for  the  squalor  of  the  neighlxiring 
houses,  und  said  to  himself  rather  than  the  hoy 
who  was  with  liiin : “ It’s  curious,  isn’t  it,  how 
fond  the  poor  people  are  of  these  unpleasant 
thoroughfares?  You  always  find  them  living  iu 
the  worst  streets.” 

“The  burden  of  all  the  wrong  in  the  world 
comes  on  the  poor,”  said  the  boy.  “ Every  sort 
of  fraud  and  swindling  hurts  them  the  worst. 
The  city  wastes  the  money  it’s  paid  to  clean  the 
streets  with,  and  the  poor  have  to  suffer,  for  they 
can’t  afford  to  pay  twice,  like  the  rich.” 

March  stojiped  short.  “ Hallo,  Tom  ! Is  that 
your  wisdom  V” 

“It’s  what  Mr.  Lindan  says,”  answered  the 
hoy,  doggedly,  as  if  not  pleased  to  have  his  ideas 
mocked  at,  even  if  they  were  second-hand. 

“ And  von  didn’t  tell  him  that,  the  |>oor  lived  in 
dirty  streets  because  they  liked  them,  and  were 
too  lazv  and  worthless  to  have  them  cleaned?” 

“ No  ; I didn’t.” 

“ I’m  surprised.  What  do  you  think  of  Liudau, 
generally  speaking,  Tom?” 

" Well,  sir,  I don’t  like  the  way  he  talks  about 
some  tilings.  I don’t  supjiose  this  country  i* 
perfect,  but  I think  it’s  about  the  best  there  is, 
and  it  don’t  do  any  good  to  look  ut  its  draw  backs 
all  the  time.” 

“Sound,  my  son,”  said  March,  putting  his  hand 
on  the  hoy’s  shoulder  and  beginning  to  walk  on. 
“Well?”' 

“Well,  then,  he  says  that  it  isn’t  the  public 
frauds  only  that  the  poor  have  to  pay  for,  but 
they  have  to  pay  for  all  the  vices  of  the  rich ; 
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that  when  a speculator  fails,  or  a bank  cashier 
defuults,  or  a firm  susjiends,  or  hard  times  come, 
it’s  the  poor  who  have  to  give  up  necessaries 
where  the  rich  give  up  luxuries.” 

“ Well,  well ! And  then  ?” 

“ Well,  then  I think  the  crank  comes  in,  in 
Mr.  Liudau.  He  says  there’s  no  need  of  failures 
or  frauds  or  hard  times.  It’s  ridiculous.  There 
always  have  been  and  there  always  will  be.  But 
if  you  tell  him  that,  it  seems  to  make  him  per- 
fectly furious.” 

March  repeated  the  substance  of  this  talk  to 
liis  wife.  "1’iu  glad  to  know  that  Tom  call  sec 
through  such  ravings.  He  bus  lots  of  good  com- 
mon-sense.” 

It  was  the  afternoon  of  the  same  Sunday,  and 
they  were  sauntering  up  Fifth  Avenue,  und  ad- 
miring the  wide  old  double  bouses  at  the  lower 
end;  at  one  comer  they  got  a distinct  pleasure 
out  of  the  gnarled  elbows  that  a pollarded  wis- 
taria leaned  ujx>u  the  top  of  a garden  wall — for 
its  convenience  in  looking  into  the  street,  he 
said.  The  line  of  these  comfortable  dwellings, 
once  so  fashionable,  was  continually  broken  by 
tbe  facades  of  shojis ; and  March  professed  him- 
self vulgarized  by  a want  of  style  in  the  people 
they  met  iu  their  walk  to  Twenty-third  Street, 

“ Take  me  somewhere  to  meet  my  fellow-ex- 
clusives, Isabel,”  he  demanded.  “I  pine  for  the 
society  of  my  peers.” 

He  hailed  a passing  omnibus,  ami  made  his 
wife  get  on  the  roof  with  him.  “ Think  of  our 
doing  such  a thing  in  Boston!”  she  sighed,  with 
a little  shiver  of  satisfaction  in  her  immunity 
from  recognition  and  comment. 

“ You  wouldn’t  be  afraid  to  do  it  iu  London  or 
Taris  ?” 

“No;  we  should  be  strangers  there — just  as 
we  are  in  New  York.  I wonder  how  long  one 
could  be  a stranger  here:” 

“Oil,  indefinitely,  in  our  way  of  living.  The 
place  is  really  vast,  so  much  larger  than  it  used 
to  seem,  and  so  heterogeneous.” 

When  they  got  down,  very  far  up  town,  and 
began  to  walk  hack  by  Madison  Avenue,  they 
found  themselves  in  a different  population  from 
that  they  dwelt  among  ; not  heterogeneous  at  all ; 
very  homogeneous,  and  almost  purely  American  ; 
the  only  qualification  was  American  Hebrew. 
Such  a well-dressed,  well-satisfied,  well-fed  look- 
ing crowd  poured  down  the  broad  sidewalks  be- 
fore the  handsome,  stupid  houses  that  March 
could  easily  preteud  he  had  got  among  his  fellow- 
plutocrats  at  last.  Still,  he  expressed  his  doubts 
whether  this  Sunday  afternoon  jiarade,  which 
seemed  to  be  a thing  of  custom,  re|uesented  the 
best  form  among  the  young  jieojde  of  that  region  ; 
lie  wished  lie  knew;  he  blamed  himself  for  be- 
coming of  a fastidious  conjecture ; he  could  not 
deny  the  fashion  and  the  richness  and  the  iudige- 
neity  of  the  spectacle;  the  promenaders  looked 
New-Yorky ; they  were  the  sort  of  |>eoj>le  whom 
you  would  know  for  New-Yorkers  elsewhere,  so 
well  appointed  and  so  perfectly  kept  at  all  points. 
Their  silk  hats  shone,  and  their  boots;  their 
frocks  had  the  right  distension  behind,  aud  their 
bonnets  perfect  poise  and  distinction. 

The  Marches  talked  of  these  and  other  facts 
of  their  aj)j>earance,  and  curiously  questioned 
whether  this  were  the  best  that  a great  material 
civilization  could  come  to  ;.it  looked  a little  dull. 
The  men’s  faces  were  shrewd  and  alert,  and  yet 
they  looked  dull  ; the  women’s  were  pretty  and 
knowing,  and  yet  dull.  It  was,  probably,  the  holi- 
day expression  of  the  vast,  prosjierous,  commer- 
cial class,  with  unlimited  money,  and  no  ideals 
that  money  could  not  realize  ; fusliion  and  com- 
fort were  all  that  they  desired  to  eomjmss,  und 
the  culture  that  furnishes  showily,  that  decorates 
and  that  tells;  the  culture,  sav,  of  plays  and 
operas,  rather  than  books. 

Perhaps  the  observers  did  the  promenaders  in- 
justice; they  might  not  have  been  as  common- 
minded  as  they  looked.  “But,”  March  said,  “I 
understand  now  whv  the  poor  jieoplc  don’t  come 
up  here  and  live  in  this  clean,  handsome,  respect- 
able quarter  of  the  town ; they  would  be  bored 
to  death.  On  the  w hole,  I think  1 should  prefer 
Mott  Street  myself.” 

In  other  walks  the  Marches  tried  to  find  some 
of  the  streets  they  had  wandered  through  the 
first  day  of  their  wedding  journey  iu  New  York, 
so  long  ago.  They  could  not  make  sure  of  them  ; 
but  once  they  ran  dow  n to  the  Battery,  and  easily 
made  sure  of  that,  though  not  in  its  old  asjiect. 
They  recalled  the  hot  morning,  when  they  saun- 
tered over  the  trodden  weed  that  covered  the 
sickly  grass-plots  there,  and  sentimentalized  the 
sweltering  paujiers  who  had  erejit  out  of  the 
squalid  tenements  about  for  a breath  of  air  after 
a sleepless  night.  Now  the  jiaujiers  were  gone,  and 
where  the  old  mansions  that  had  fallen  to  their 
use  once  stood,  there  towered  aloft  and  abroad 
those  heights  aud  masses  of  many-storied  brick- 
work for  which  architecture  has  vet  no  jiroper 
form  and  aesthetics  no  name.  The  trees  aud 
shrubs,  all  in  their  young  sjning  green,  blew 
briskly  over  the  guarded  turf  in  the  south  wind 
that  came  up  over  the  water;  and  in  the  well- 
paved  alleys  the  ghosts  of  eighteenth-century 
fashion  might  have  met  each  other  in  their  old 
haunts,  and  exchanged  stately  congratulations 
ujion  its  vastly  bettered  condition,  and  perha|)s 
puzzled  a little  over  the  colossal  lady  on  Bediow’s 
Island,  with  her  lifted  torch,  and  still  more  over 
the  curving  tracks  and  chalet-stations  of  the 
elevated  road.  It  is  an  outlook  of  unrivalled 
beauty  across  the  bay,  that  smokes  and  flashes 
with  the  innumerable  stacks  and  sails  of  com- 
merce to  the  hills  beyond,  where  the  moving 
forest  of  masts  halts  at  the  shore,  and  roots  it- 
self in  the  groves  of  the  niany-yUlaged  ujilamis. 
The  Marches  j>aid  the  charming  prospect  a w illing 
duty,  and  rejoiced  in  it  as  generously  as  if  it  had 
been  their  own.  Perhajis  it  was,  they  decided. 
He  said  peojde  owned  more  tilings  in  com- 
mon than  they  were  apt  to  think;  and  they  drew 
the  consolations  of  j»roprietorshi|i  from  the  ex- 
cellent mauagemeut  of  Castle  Garden,  which  they 


penetrated  for  a moment’s  glimpse  of  the  huge 
rotunda,  where  the  emigrants  first  set  foot  on 
our  continent.  It  warmed  their  hearts,  so  easily 
moved  to  any  cheap  sympathy,  to  see  the  friend- 
ly care  the  nation  took  of  these  humble  guests; 
they  found  it  even  pathetic  to  hear  the  proper 
authority  calling  out  the  names  of  such  as  had 
kin  or  acquaintance  waiting  there  to  meet  them. 
No  one  ajqieared  troubled  or  anxious;  the  offi- 
cials had  a conscientious  civility;  the  govern- 
ment seemed  to  manage  their  welcome  as  well 
as  a private  company  or  corporation  could  have 
done.  In  fact,  it  was  after  the  simple  strangers 
had  left  the  government  care  that  March  feared 
their  woes  might  begin ; and  he  would  have 
liked  the  government  to  follow  each  of  them  to 
liis  home,  wherever  he  meant  to  fix  it  within 
our  borders.  He  made  note  of  the  looks  of  the 
licensed  runners  and  touters  wuiting  for  the 
immigrants  outside  the  government  premises  ; he 
intended  to  work  them  up  into  a dramatic  effect 
in  some  sketch,  but  they  remained  mere  mate- 
rial in  his  memorandum-book. together  with  some 
quaint  old  houses  on  the  Sixth  Avenue  road, 
which  he  had  noticed  on  the  way  down.  On  the 
way  uj),  these  were  siqierseded  iu  his  regard  by 
some  hip-roof  structures  on  the  Ninth  Avenue, 
which  he  thought  more  Dutch-looking.  The  per- 
spectives of  the  cross-streets  toward  the  river 
"ere  very  lively,  with  their  turmoil  of  trucks  and 
cars  and  carts  and  hacks  and  foot-passengers, 
ending  in  the  chimneys  and  masts  of  shipping, 
ami  final  gleams  of  dancing  water.  At  a very 
noisy  corner,  clangorous  w ith  some  sort  of  iron- 
working, he  made  his  wife  enjoy  with  him  the 
quiet  sarcasm  of  an  inn  thut  called  itself  the 
Homelike  Hotel,  and  he  speculated  at  fantastic 
length  on  the  gentle  associations  of  one  who 
should  have  passed  his  youth  under  its  roof. 

III. 

First  and  last,  the  Marches  did  a good  deal  of 
travel  on  the  elevated  roads,  which,  he  said,  gave 
you  such  glimjtses  of  material  aspects  in  the  city 
as  some  violent  invasion  of  others’  lives  might 
afford  in  human  nature.  Once,  when  the  impulse 
of  adventure  was  very  strong  in  them,  they  went 
quite  the  length  of  the  west  side  lines,  and  saw 
the  city  pushing  its  way  by  irregular  advances 
into  the  country.  Some  s|>aces,  probably  held  by 
the  owners  for  that  rise  in  value  which  the  indus- 
try of  others  providentially  gives  to  the  land  of 
the  wise  and  good,  it  left  vacant  comjiaratively 
far  down  the  road,  aud  built  up  others  at  re- 
moter points.  It  was  a world  of  lofty  apartment- 
houses  beyond  the  Park,  springing  up  m isolated 
blocks,  with  stretches  of  invaded  rusticity  1k;- 
tween,  and  here  and  there  an  old  country-seat 
standing  dusty  in  its  budding  vinos,  with  the 
ground  before  it  in  rocky  upheaval  for  city  foun- 
dations. But  wherever  it  went  or  wherever  it 
jiaused,  New  York  gave  its  jieculiar  stamp;  and 
the  adventurers  were  amused  to  find  One-hun- 
dred - ami  • twenty  - fifth  Street  inchoate!)'  like 
Twenty-third  Street  ami  Fourteenth  Street  in  its 
shops  and  shojijiers.  The  butchers’  shops  ami 
milliner.-.’  shops  on  the  avenue  might  as  well 
have  been  at  Tenth  as  at  One-hundredth  Street. 

The  adventurers  were  not  often  so  adventur- 
ous. They  recognized  that  in  their  willingness 
to  let  their  fancy  range  for  them,  and  to  let  sj>ec- 
ulation  do  the  work  of  inquiry,  they  were  no 
longer  young.  Their  point  of  view  was  singu- 
larly unchanged,  and  their  impressions  of  New 
York  remained  the  same  that  they  had  been  fif- 
teen years  before:  huge,  noisy,  ugly,  kindly,  it 
seemed  to  them  now  as  it  seemed  then.  The 
main  difference  was  that  they  saw  it  more  now' 
as  a life,  and  then  they  only  regarded  it  a sjiec- 
tacle;  aud  March  could  not  release  himself  from 
a sense  of  complicity  with  it,  no  matter  what 
whimsical,  or  alien,  or  critical  attitude  he  took. 
A sense  of  the  striving  and  the  suffering  deeply 
jxissessed  him  ; and  this  grew  the  more  intense  as 
he  gained  some  knowledge  of  the  forces  at  work 
— forces  of  pity,  of  destruction,  of  j)erdition,of  sal- 
vation. He  wandered  about  on  Sunday  not  only 
through  the  streets,  but  into  this  tabernacle  and 
that,  us  the  spirit  moved  him,  and  listened  to  those 
who  dealt  with  Christianity  us  a system  of  econ- 
omics as  well  as  a religion.  He  could  not  get  his 
wife  to  go  with  him;  she  listened  to  his  rejiort 
of  what  he  heard,  and  trembled ; it  all  seemed 
fantastic  and  menacing.  She  lamented  the  liter- 
ary jieaee,  the  intellectual  refinement  of  the  life 
they  had  left  behind  them ; and  lie  owned  it  was 
very  pretty,  but  lie  said  it  was  not  life — it  wus 
death-ill-life,  She  liked  to  hear  him  talk  in  that 
strain  of  virtuous  self  denunciation,  but  she  asked 
him,  “ Which  of  your  jirophets  are  you  going  to 
follow?”  and  he  answered,  “ All — all!  And  a 
fresh  one  every  Sunday.”  And  so  they  got  their 
laugh  out  of  it  at  last,  but  with  some  sadness  at 
heart,  aud  with  a dim  consciousness  that  they 
had  got  their  laugh  out  of  too  many  things  in 
life. 

What  really  occupied  and  com|>ussed  his  ac- 
tivities, iu  spite  of  his  strenuous  reveries  of  work 
beyond  it,  was  his  editorship.  On  its  social  side 
it  had  not  fulfilled  all  the  expectations  which  Ful- 
kerson’s radiant  sketch  of  its  duties  and  relations 
had  caused  him  to  form  of  it.  Most  of  the  contri- 
butions came  from  a distance;  even  ihe  articles 
written  in  New  York  reached  him  through  the 
post,  and  so  far  from  having  his  valuable  time, 
as  they  called  it,  consumed  in  interviews  w ith  his 
collaborators,  lie  rarely  saw  any  of  them.  The  boy 
on  the  stall's,  who  was  to  fence  him  from  impor- 
tunate visitors,  led  a life  of  luxurious  disoceupa- 
tion,  and  whistled  almost  uninterruptedly.  When 
anyone  came,  March  found  himself  embarrassed 
and  a little  anxious.  The  visitors  were  usually 
young  men.  terribly  res|)ectful,  but  cherishing,  as 
he  imagined,  ideals  and  opinions  chasmally  differ- 
ent from  his ; ami  he  felt  in  their  presence  some- 
thing like  an  anachronism,  something  like  a fraud. 
He  tried  to  freshen  up  his  sympathies  on  them, 
to  get  at  what  they  were  really  thinking  and  find- 
ing, and  it  was  some  time  before  lie  could  uuder- 
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stand  that  they  were  not  really  thinking  and  feel- 
ing anything  of  their  own  concerning  their  art, 
but  were  necessarily,  in  their  quality  of  young,  in- 
experienced men,  mere  acceptants  of  older  rneu's 
thoughts  and  feelings,  whether  they  were  tre- 
mendously conservative,  as  some  were,  or  tremen- 
dously progressive,  as  others  were.  Certain  of 
them  called  themselves  realists,  certain  romanti- 
cists; but  none  pf  them  seemed  to  know  what  real- 
ism was,  or  what  romanticism;  they  apparently 
supposed  the  difference  a difference  of  material. 
March  had  imagined  himself  taking  home  to  lunch 
or  dinner  the  aspirants  for  editorial  favor  whom 
he  liked,  whether  he  liked  their  work  or  not;  but 
this  was  not  an  easy  matter.  Those  who  were  at 
all  interesting  seemed  to  have  engagements  and 
preoccupations ; after  two  or  three  experiments 
with  the  bashfuler  sort — those  who  hud  come 
up  to  the  metropolis  with  manuscripts  in  their 
hands,  in  the  good  old  literary  tradition — he  won- 
dered whether  he  was  otherwise  like  them  when 
he  was  young  like  them.  He  could  not  flatter 
himself  that  he  was  not,  and  yet  he  had  a hope 
that  the  world  had  grown  worse  since  his  time, 
which  his  wife  encouraged. 

Mrs.  March  was  not  eager  to  pursue  the  hospi- 
. talities  which  she  had  at  lirst  imagined  essential 
to  the  literary  prosperity  of  Every  Other  Week; 
her  family  sufficed  her;  she  would  willingly  have 
seen  no  one  out  of  it  but  the  strangers  at  the 
weekly  table-<Thote  dinner,  or  the  audiences  at 
the  theatres.  March’s  devotion  to  his  work  made 
him  reluctant  to  delegate  it  to  any  one,  and  as 
the  summer  advanced,  and  the  question  of  where 
to  go  grew  more  vexed,  he  showed  a man’s  base 
willingness  to  shirk  it  for  himself  by  not  going 
anywhere.  He  asked  his  wife  why  she  did  not 
go  somewhere  with  the  children ; and  he  joined 
her  in  a search  for  lion-malarial  regions  on  the 
map,  when  she  consented  to  entertain  this  notion. 
But  when  it  came  to  the  point, she  would  not  go; 
he  offered  to  go  with  her  then,  and  then  she 
would  not  let  him.  She  said  she  knew  he  would 
be  anxious  about  his  work  ; he  protested  that  he 
could  take  it  with  him  to  any  distance  within  a 
few  hours,  but  she  would  not  be  persuaded.  She 
w ould  rather  he  staid ; the  effect  would  be  bet- 
ter with  Mr.  Fulkerson ; they  could  make  excur- 
sions, and  they  could  all  get  off  a week  or  two 
to  the  sea-shore  near  Boston,  the  only  real  sea- 
shore, in  August.  The  excursions  were  practi- 
cally confined  to  a single  day  at  Coney  Island ; 
and  once  they  got  as  far  as  Boston  on  the  way 
to  the  sea-shore  near  Boston  ; that  is,  Mrs.  March 
and  the  children  went;  an  editorial  exigency 
kept  March  at  the  last  moment.  The  Boston 
streets  seemed  very  queer  and  clean  and  empty 
to  the  children,  and  the  buildings  little;  in  the 
horse-cars  the  Boston  faces  seemed  to  arraign 
their  mother  with  a down-drawn  severity  that 
made  her  feel  very  guilty.  She  knew  that  this  was 
merely  the  Puritan  mask,  the  cast  of  a dead  civ- 
ilization, which  people  of  very  amiable  and  tol- 
erant minds  were  doomed  to  wear,  and  she  sighed 
to  think  that  less  than  a year  of  the  heterogene- 
ous gayety  of  New  York  should  have  made  her 
afraid  of  it.  The  sky  seemed  cold  and  gray ; the 
east  wind,  which  she  had  always  thought  so  de- 
licious in  summer,  cut  her  to  the  heart.  She  took 
her  children  up  to  the  South  End,  and  in  the 
pretty  square  where  they  used  to  live,  they  stood 
before  their  alienated  home  aud  looked  up  at  its 
close-shuttered  windows.  The  tenants  must  have 
been  away,  but  Mrs.  March  had  not  the  courage 
to  ring  and  make  sure,  though  she  had  always 
promised  herself  that  she  would  go  all  over  tiie 
house  when  she  came  back,  and  see  how  they 
had  used  it ; she  could  pretend  a desire  for  some- 
thing she  wished  to  take  away.  She  knew  she 
could  not  bear  it  now ; and  the  children  did  not 
seem  eager.  She  did  not  push  on  to  the  sea- 
side; it  would  be  forlorn  there  without  their  fa- 
ther; she  was  glad  to  go  back  to  him  in  the  im- 
mense, friendly  homelessness  of  New  York,  and 
hold  him  answerable  for  the  change  in  her  heart, 
or  her  mind,  which  made  its  shapeless  tumult  a 
refuge  and  a consolation. 

She  found  that  he  had  been  giving  the  cook  a 
holiday,  aud  dining  about  hither  and  thither  with 
Fulkerson.  Once,  he  had  dined  with  him  at  the 
widow’s  (as  they  always  called  Mrs.  Leighton), 
and  then  had  spent  the  evening  there,  and  smoked 
with  Fulkerson  and  Colonel  Woodburn  on  the 
gallery  overlooking  the  back  yard.  They  were 
all  spending  the  summer  in  New  York.  The 
widow  had  got  so  good  an  offer  for  her  house  at 
St.  Barnaby  for  the  summer  that  she  could  not 
refuse  it ; and  the  Woodburns  found  New  York 
a watering-place  of  exemplary  coolness  after  the 
burning  Augusts  and  Septembers  of  Charlottes- 
burg. 

“ You  can  stand  it  well  enough  in  our  climate, 
sir,”  the  Colonel  explained,  “ till  you  come  to  the 
September  heat,  that  sometimes  runs  well  into 
October ; and  then  you  begin  to  lose  your  tem- 
per, sir.  It’s  never  quire  so  hot  as  it  is  in  New 
York  at  times,  but  it’s  hot  longer,  sir.”  He  al- 
leged, as  if  something  of  the  sort  were  necessary, 
the  example  of  a famous  Southwestern  editor, 
who  spent  all  his  summers  in  a New  York  hotel, 
as  the  most  luxurious  retreat  on  the  continent, 
consulting  the  weather  forecasts,  and  running 
off  on  torrid  days  to  the  mountains  or  the  sea, 
and  then  hurrying  back  at  the  promise  of  cooler 
weather.  The  Colonel  had  not  found  it  necessary 
to  do  this  yet;  and  he  had  been  reluctant  to 
leave  town,  where  he  was  working  up  a branch 
of  the  inquiry  which  had  so  long  occupied  him, 
in  the  libraries,  and  studying  the  great  problem 
of  labor  and  poverty  as  it  continually  presented 
itself  to  him  in  the  streets.  He  said  that  he 
talked  with  all  sorts  of  people,  whom-  he  foopd 
monstrously  civil,  if  you  took  them  in  the  right 
way;  and  he  went  everywhere  in  the  city  with- 
out fear  and  apparently  without  danger.  March 
could  not  find  out  that  he  had  ridden  his  hobby 
into  the  homes  of  want  which  he  visited,  or  bad 
proposed  their  enslavement  to  the  inmates  ay  a 
short  and  simple  solution  of  the  great  questiou 
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of  their  lives;  he  appeared  to  have  contented, 
himself  with  the  collection  of  facts  for  the  per- 
suasion of  the  cultivated  classes.  It  seemed  to 
March  a confirmation  of  this  impression  that  the 
Colonel  should  address  his  deductions  from  these 
facts  so  unsparingly  to  him ; he  listened  with  a 
respectful  patience,  for  which  Fulkerson  after- 
ward personally  thanked  him.  Fulkerson  said 
it  was  not  often  the  Colonel  found  such  a good 
listener;  generally,  nobody  listened  but  Mrs. 
Leighton,  who  thought  his  ideas  were  shocking, 
but  honored  him  for  holding  them  so  conscien- 
tiously. Fulkerson  was  glad  that  March,  as  the 
literary  department,  had  treated  the  old  gentle- 
man so  well,  because  there  was  au  open  feud 
between  him  aud  the  art  department.  Beaton 
was  outrageously  rude,  Fulkerson  must  say; 
though  as  for  that,  the  old  Colonel  seemed  quite 
al.le  to  take  care  of  himself,  and  gave  Beaton  an 
unqualified  contempt  in  return  for  his  unmanner- 
liness.  The  worst  of  it  was,  it  distressed  the  old 
lady  so;  she  admired  Beaton  as  much  as  she  re- 
spected the  Colonel,  and  she  admired  Beaton, 
Fulkerson  thought,  rather  more  than  Miss  Leigh- 
ton did;  he  asked  March  if  he  had  noticed  them 
together.  March  had  noticed  them,  but  without 
any  very  definite  impression  except  that  Beaton 
seemed  to  give  the  whole  evening  to  the  girl. 
Afterward  he  recollected  that  he  had  fancied 
her  rather  harassed  by  his  devotion,  and  it  was 
this  point  that  he  wished  to  present  for  his  wife’s 
opinion. 

“Girls  often  put  on  that  air,”  she  said.  “It’s 
one  of  their  ways  of  teasing.  But,  then,  if  the 
man  was  really  very  much  in  love,  and  she  was 
only  enough  in  love  to ’be  uncertain  of  herself, 
she  might  very  well  seem  troubled.  It  would 
be  a very  serious  question.  Girls  often  don’t 
know  what  to  do  in  such  a case.” 

“ Yes,”  said  March,  ‘‘I’ve  often  been  glad  that 
I was  not  a girl,  on  that  account.  But  I guess 
that  on  general  principles  Beaton  is  not  more  in 
love  than  she  is.  I couldn’t  imagine  that  young 
man  being  more  in  love  with  anybody,  unless  it 
was  himself.  He  might  be  more  in  love  with 
himself  than  any  one  else  was.” 

“Well,  he  doesn’t  interest  me  a great  deal, 
and  I can’t  say  Miss  Leighton  does,  either.  I 
think  she  cun  take  care  of  herself.  She  lias  her- 
self very  well  in  hand.” 

“Why  so  censorious?”  pleaded  March.  “I 
don’t  defend  her  for  having  herself  in  hand;  but 
is  it  a fault?” 

Mrs.  March  did  not  say.  She  asked,  “ And 
how  does  Mr.  Fulkerson’s  affair  get  on  ?” 

“His  affair?  You  really  think  it  is  one? 
YVell,  I’ve  fancied  so  myself,  and  I’ve  luul  an 
idea  of  some  time  asking  him;  Fulkerson  strikes 
one  as  truly  domesticable,  conjugable  at  heart; 
but  I’ve  waited  for  him  to  speak.” 

“ I should  think  so.” 

“ Yes.  He’s  never  opened  on  the  subject  yet. 
Do  you  know,  I think  Fulkerson  has  his  moments 
of  delicacy.” 

“ Moments ! He’s  alt  delicacy  in  regard  to 
women.” 

“Well, perhaps  so.  There  is  nothing  in  them 
to  rouse  his  advertising  instincts.” 

[to  hk  oostincku.] 


WHAT  I KNOW 
ABOUT  EUROPEAN  ROADS- 

BY  JOSEPH  PENNELL. 

Tiikre  is  a general  impression  at  home  that  the 
rouds  of  England  are  the  best  to  be  found  any- 
where, and  are  therefore  to  be  taken  as  models 
of  construction  and  repair.  But  leaving  out 
Russia,  England  possesses  the  worst  roads  in 
w hat  might  be  called  civilized  Europe.  Of  course 
for  light  traffic  the  roads  of  Belgium  are  impas- 
sable, as  they  are  all  paved  with  Belgian  blocks, 
like  Fifth  Avenue  in  New  York  or  Broad  Street 
in  Philadelphia.  But  there  is  not  a single  hun- 
dred-mile stretch  of  well-made  road  to  be  found 
anywhere  in  England  at  the  present  day,  and 
there  is  not  a foot  that  is  decently  kept.  That 
there  are  some  good  roads  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
they  were  laid  on  the  foundation  either  of  the 
old  Roman  roads  or  the  more  modern  military 
ones,  and  having  such  good  foundations,  can  keep 
themselves  in  fair  repair,  or  else  that  they  were 
built  by  Macadam,  and  are  not  yet  worn  out.  Cer- 
tainly no  English  road  is  scientifically  kept  in 
order. 

The  Romans,  as  they  conquered  the  world,  also 
conquered  the  savage  tracks  across  the  countries 
they  invaded,  and  left  behind  them — though  this 
is  a fact  of  which  one  scarcely  ever  hears,  the 
road-befis  on  which  all  the  principal  European 
highways  are  constructed.  When  Napoleon,  the 
greatest  road  maker  who  ever  lived,  came  into 
power,  he  saw  at  once  that  to  transport  his  armies 
over  the  played-out  paving  of  the  Roman  ways 
in  France,  and  to  have  his  men,  when  they  ar- 
rived at  the  frontiers,  in  any  sort  of  fighting  con- 
dition— his  cavalry  not  all  lame,  his  artillery  and 
baggage  not  a line  of  wreck  from  Paris  to  the 
frontier — there  was  simply  one  thing  for  him 
to  do,  and  he  did  it.  He  tore  up  the  paving, 
converting  it  into  fine  stones,  with  which  he  re- 
newed the  surface  underneath,  of  course  mixing 
these  smaller  stones  with  gravel,  sand,  and  chalky 
substances  ; or  else  he  used  the  paving  as  a road- 
bed, and  laid  his  surface  of  tine  stone  on  top  of 
it.  It  was  thus  he  made  those  absolutely  perfect 
highways  which  stretch  from  one  end  of  France 
to  the  other.  He  then  gave  the  control  of  these 
roads  into  the  hands  of  government  officials,  who 
have  kept  them,  and  kept  them  well,  until  this 
day. 

So  long  as  a road-bed  has  a reasonably  compact 
and  solid  foundation,  and  this  bed  is  laid  by  en- 
gineers to  follow  the  lay  of  the  land,  avoiding 
-steep  rises,  going  sometimes  three  miles  around 
a hill,  up  which  an  American  road  would  take 
you  in  half  a mile ; so  long  as  the  road  is  so  ar- 


ranged as  to  drain  itself ; so  long  as  it  escapes 
the  water  produced  by  banks  of  melting  snow  in 
the  winter,  aud  does  not  allow  those  gullies,  which 
become  rivers  after  every  shower,  to  drain  them- 
selves into  it ; or  so  long  as  properly  paved  gut- 
ters will  carry  off  this  overflow  of  water,  if  it 
cannot  be  avoided  ; so  long  as  when  you  come  to 
a remarkably  steep  but  short  hill,  around  which 
you  cannot  pass,  instead  of  going  over  it  you 
tunnel  through  it — the  aetual  road-bed  is  not  the 
most  important  factor  in  maintaining  a good 
road.  I remember  how  carefully  the  Lancaster 
Pike  at  Philadelphia  was  put  down.  I have  seen 
French  Routes  Departementalex  in  the  process  of 
construction,  and  I can  say  that  the  American 
work  was  quite  equal  to,  if  not  better  than,  the 
French — I mean  simply  as  far  as  putting  down 
the  road  inetal  was  concerned.  Of  course  the 
French  work  was  done  by  a most  skilled  engi- 
neer ; the  American  work  was  probably  the  jobs 
of  half  a dozen  contractors. 

But  after  the  road  has  been  constructed  comes 
the  important  point — the  mending  of  it.  As  has 
been  said,  this  is  most  costly.  So  marvellously 
is  it  done  in  France  that  I can  scarcely  expect 
any  one  to  believe  the  statements  I am  about  to 
make.  The  great  military  roads  of  France,  lees 
Routes  National**,  radiate  from  the  large  cities 
like  the  spokes  of  a wheel.  They  are  all  marked 
with  kilometre  stones,  a kilometre  being  about 
five-eighths  of  a mile.  The  stones  are  about  two 
feet  and  a half  high,  a foot  and  a half  broad,  and 
a foot  thick.  As  you  approach  the  first  stone 
you  will  notice  on  the  side  nearest  you  the  name 
of  the  next  important  town,  with  its  distance  in 
kilometres  and  metres.  On  its  face,  following 
the  lines  of  the  semicircular  top,  you  will  read 
Grande  Route  number  so-and-so,  and  below,  the 
name  of  the  great  city  from  which  it  starts  and 
the  great  city  to  which  it  goes,  say  Paris  and 
Marseilles,  and  the  actual  distance  to  each  by 
this  road.  On  the  other  side  is  the  distance  from 
the  large  town  from  which  you  started.  Every 
hundred  metres  you  will  see  a neat  little  while 
stone  with  the  number  inscribed  on  it  As  there 
are  a thousand  metres  in  a kilometre,  there  are 
ten  of  these  stones,  and  when  you  come  to  each 
you  can  tell  exactly  the  distance  yon  have  made. 
The  fifth  stone,  which  marks  the  half-way  dis- 
tance between  the  two  kilometre  stones,  is  usually 
a little  larger  than  the  others.  As  you  pass  from 
one  of  the  eighty-six  departments  of  France  into 
another,  you  will  see  a larger  stone  marking  the 
boundary  line  and  recording  the  distance  to  many 
important  points.  If  the  gradient  becomes  at 
all  steep,  the  fact  will  be  announced  somewhat  as 
it  is  at  the  side  of  a railway,  and  there  are  several 
other  marks  used  by  the  engineers  which  I do 
not  understand.  On  the  first  house  in  each  vil- 
lage, approaching  from  either  end,  you  will  find 
the  name  of  that  village  clearly  written  in  white 
letters  on  a blue  ground  on  a metal  plate,  the  name 
of  the  village  you  have  just  left,  with  the  distance, 
an  arrow  pointing  in  its  direction,  the  name  of 
the  one  you  are  coming  to,  and  the  names  of  the 
nearest  large  cities  both  ways.  At  all  cross-roads 
you  will  find  the  same  information.  The  kilo- 
metre stones  themselves  are  painted  white,  and 
the  numbers  and  names  are  cut  into  the  stone  to 
protect  them  from  the  rain,  and  painted  black. 

The  roadway  is  wide  enough  for  two  or  three 
teams  to  pass.  Beyond  is  a sweep  of  beautiful- 
ly kept  grass,  and  beyond  again  two  great  deep 
gutters,  outside  of  which  is  a bank  of  earth  high- 
er than  the  fields  which  it  bounds,  keeping  all  the 
water,  if  there  should  be  any,  back  in  the  fields 
and  off  the  roads.  Every  hundred  feet  or  so, 
cut  in  the  grass  by  taking  the  turf  out,  is  a small 
gutter,  through  which  any  water  which  may  full 
in  the  road  is  drained  into  the  deeper  gut- 
ter. As  you  ride  along  you  will  see  that  the 


road  is  divided  by  movable  tin  signs  with  can- 
loonier*  on  them.  Near  these  signs,  which  are 
usually  about  a mile  or  two  apart,  you  will  find 
a man  breaking  stones  small  enough  to  go 
through  a two-and-a-half-iucli  ring,  piling  the 
broken  stone  up  in  a symmetrical  mass  like  a 
house  roof,  which  must  exactly  fit  into  a skeleton 
frame  the  cantonnier  places  over  it.  These  stone- 
breakers  are  at  work  spring,  summer,  aud  au- 
tumn. Other  men  will  be  picking  up  the  drop- 
pings on  the  road,  putting  them  in  a wheelbar- 
row, in  another  part  of  which  is  fresh  sand  to 
sprinkle  over  the  place,  aud  they  carry  rakes  and 
brooms  to  touch  up  any  imperfections  on  the 
surface,  for  such  a thing  as  a loose  stone  or  a 
lump  of  dirt  is  almost  unknown.  Having  gath- 
ered up  anything  which  may  have  fallen  from 
passing  carts  or  wagons — for  the  horses’  hoofs 
do  not  kick  up  the  surface  of  the  road,  nor  do 
the  wheels  grind  into  it — each  goes  over  the 
whole  of  his  allotted  space  with  a broom  about 
teu  feet  long,  sweeping  off  the  sand  which  is 
taken  away  and  siored  for  future  use  or  sold. 
This  is  kept  up  daily  from  Anril  till  October,  and 
so  thoroughly  that,  though  I have  travelled  over 
the  rouds  of  France  in  both  the  wettest  and  driest 
summers  and  autumns,  1 have  never  found  half  an 
inch  of  dust  or  mud  on  the  Grande s Routes.  The 
cantonnier *,  when  any  distance  from  villages  or 
towns,  have  houses  in  which  they  live,  and  they 
go  to  their  work  morning  and  evening  between 
the  magnificent  avenues  of  poplars  in  the  north, 
of  cypresses  in  the  south,  of  sycamores,  which 
line  so  many  of  the  roads  of  the  Midi.  It  is 
absurd  to  say  the  roads  are  like  those  of  a 
park,  for  in  no  park  out  of  Fiance  are  they 
equalled. 

With  the  beginning  of  October  and  the  rainy 
season  an  inspector  comes  out — though  for  that 
matter  lie  is  almost  always  travelling  up  and 
down — followed  by  a lurge  gang  of  men,  one  or 
more  steam-rollers,  which,  if  the  district  is  far 
from  a town,  pull  after  them  gypsy  vans  in  which 
the  men  live.  The  properly  broken  stone  is  then 
spread  evenly  over  the  road ; the  interstices  are 
filled  up  with  smaller  stones  and  pebbles,  the 
refuse  from  the  larger  stuff;  over  this  is  spread 
a layer  of  chalky  or  clayey  earth,  which  had  been 
carted  and  heaped  there  in  neat  piles  during  the 
summer ; what  we  would  call  mush-molly  is  made 
out  of  the  whole  mass  with  water  from  the  gut- 
ter which  the  engine  of  the  roller  pumps  through 
a hose;  the  steam-roller  next  parades  up  and 
down  over  the  surface  for  a day  or  so,  boards 
and  guards  are  put  up  to  keep  the  passers-by 
from  driving  on  the  grass,  and  by  the  middle  of 
winter  the  whole  surface  is  perfect:  so  perfect 
is  it  that  in  a ride  through  the  Vosges  in  the 
early  spring,  all  hough  there  w ere  high  stiow-batiks 
on  both  sides,  the  road  having  been  cleared,  and 
although  frost  was  coming  up  out  of  the  ground, 
it  was  comparatively  easy  to  ride  on  a light  bi- 
cycle, instead  of  being  obliged  to  pull  the  ma- 
chine through  a sea  of  mud.  This  is  a descrip- 
tion of  the  actual  way  in  which  French  roads  are 
kept  in  repair  by  the  Department  of  Pouts  et 
Chaussees.  The  same  system  is  more  or  less 
carried  out  in  Germany  and  Italy. 

I have  learned  these  facts  from  the  top  of  a 
cycle,  and  there  is  no  more  sensitive  point  from 
which  one  receives  impressions  of  road-making 
than  the  base  of  one’s  cerebellum, which  is  brought 
into  contact  with  the  ground  by  means  of  the 
backbone  and  the  little  wheel  of  a bicycle.  The 
good  roads  of  France  are  so  delightful  to  ride 
over  that  I have  looked  into  the  manner  in  which 
they  are  made  and  repaired.  Although  I have 
had  many  a day  of  pleasure  awheel  in  England 
and  America,  I have  paid  up  for  it  with  many  a 
night  of  misery  through  the  shaking  up  this  cer- 
ebellum got  from  the  bad  roads. 


NEW  Y’ORK.  “ Now  then,  dear  old  Father  Knickerbocker,  open  your  cash-box,  for 
we  must  have  the  fair.” 
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LUKE  JUDKIN’S  CHEERFUL 
END. 

AN  EAST  VILLAGE  STORY. 

"Tough?  He’s  all  made  o’  whip-coni,  I tell 
ve.  Last?  O’  course  he’ll  last.  Ain’t  he  over 
ninety  a’ready?  Smart?  See  ’in  out  there  now 
a-playin’  croky — he  an’  Henery  Green!  Henery 
is  a babe  as  compared  with  Luke,  an’  Henerv  is 
over  seventy -tive.  Ye’ll  never  open  the  new 
cem’tcry  with  Luke,  I tell  ye.  ’Taiu’t  no  use 
waitin’.” 

The  undertaker  moved  a quid  of  tobacco  slowly 
from  one  side  of  his  long  lantern-jaw  to  the 
other  as  he  replied,  dubiously,  “The  new  eimetery 
folks  say  thet  the  folks  to  East  Village  ain’t  re- 
spondin’ as  they  hed  ought  to  the  new  enterprise.” 

“Waal,  they  hedn’t  ought  to  cal’late  on  old 
Luke,  anyhow.” 

The  speakers  sat  on  the  steps  of  Enoch  John- 
son’s store  in  East  Village,  and  looked  across  the 
green  to  where  two  old  men  were  playing  cro- 
quet— a game  not  yet  extinct  in  the  mountain 
farming  districts  of  Vermont.  Pretty  soon  a 
quarrel  seemed  to  spring  up  between  the  players ; 
loud  words  rang  out  under  the  elms,  then  came 
a fierce  interchange  of  blows.  The  undertaker 
and  Enoch  Johnson  stood  up  on  the  store  steps 
to  watch  the  contest  at  better  advantage.  Pre- 
sently Enoch  said,  as  if  apostrophizing:  “Thet 
Luke  Judkin’s  the  consarnedest,  cussedest,  peski- 
est old  critter ! Henery  is  hurted,  an’  here  conies 
Luke  with  a broken  mallet.  Shouldn’t  wonder 
ef  he’d  say  Henery  was  all  to  blame.  Spry  ? Ain’t 
he  spry!  D’ye  ever  hear  about  his  dog?  He'* 
cuter  than  old  Luke  himself.  Here  the  old  res- 
kill comes.  H’lo,  Luke !” 

“ H’lo,  Enoch  ! How’s  folks  ?” 

Luke  Judkin  briskly  walked  up  to  the  store, 
holding  the  parts  of  a broken  mallet  handle  in 
his  hands.  He  was  a picture  of  that  agile,  ath- 
letic old  age  which  so  often  obtains  at  the  present 
day  among  the  “hill  farms”  in  Vermont.  His 
nose  and  chin  betrayed  a ludicrous  intimacy. 
His  back  was  bent  with  the  weight  of  years.  His 
hands  had  grown  into  long  unsightly  claws.  The 
day  was  hot,  and  it  was  mid-day,  but  the  sun  at 
110  degrees  only  sufficed  to  pleasantly  warm  the 
bald  head  of  the  old  man,  whose  sharp  little  eyes 
in  their  cavernous  sockets  gleamed  up  at  the 
store-keeper  in  keen  recognition. 

"Been  a-playin’  croky?”  answered  Enoch,  not 
replying,  according  to  East  Village  etiquette,  to 
the  old  man’s  inquiry  concerning  his  “ folks.” 

“Yas;  beat  Henerv  Green  three  games  run- 
nin’,”said  Luke.  “Would ’a  beat  a fourth, only 
Henerv,  Ac  said  I cheated.  ’Twa’n’t  no  sich  a 
thing!”  and  his  eyes  blinked  savagely,  like  the 
eyeballs  of  an  antiquated  parrot.  “ I didn’t  cheat 
no  more  V no  less  than  he  did.” 

“ Come  to  blows,  eli  ?” 

“Yas.  ’Twa’n’t  nothin’.  Struck  our  mallets 
together  a leetle.  Sav,  Enoch,  measure  me  out 
a cent’s  wuth  o’  glue — Henery  broke  my  handle.” 

“ I’d  like  to  see  that  cent,"  drawled  Enoch, 
slowly  rising  and  meandering  withiu  his  store 
for  the  glue. 

Luke  took  a seat  on  the  steps,  near  the  under- 
taker, and  proceeded  to  wipe  his  perspiring  face 
with  his  shirt  sleeve.  The  undertaker  looked  him 
over  professionally  a moment;  then  said,  mus- 
ingly: “ Luke,  what  is  you  measure?  Five  foot 
seven  an’  a harf,  or  five  eight  an’  a harf?”  He 
put  the  question  casually,  as  if  not  personally 
interested. 

“ Mr.  Stapples,  you  got  money  in  thet  new 
cem’terv  enterprise,  ’ain’t  ye  ?” 

Mr.  Stapples  allowed  he  had — “a  few  hun- 
derd.” 

“ Waal,  ’tain’t  nothin’  to  you  what  I measure. 
I eal’lute  I ken  tire  out  any  cern’tery  enterprise 
as  has  started  to  East  Village,  an’  when  I deeeease 
I purpose  bein’  buried  to  Weston.” 

“Sho !’’  Mr.  Stapples  leaned  over  and  picked 
up  a straw,  to  conceal  his  feeling  of  disappoint- 
ment and  vexation. 

“I’m  agin  all  them  new-fangled  patent  iron 
moniments  an’  iron  fixin’s,  an’  agin  all  this  ’ere 
flummery  folks  is  talkin’  about.  The  old-fash- 
ioned marble  head-stuns  is  plenty  good  ’uuff. 
Ther's  altogether  too  much  fancy  fixiu’  to  the 
new  cem’terv.  I’m  agin  fountain  plav  into  & 
cem’terv  — yes  I be!  an’  ef  tire  old  berryin’- 
ground’s  full,  as  they  say.  I’m  a-goin’  to  Weston.” 

" Sho !”  again  ejaculated  the  undertaker,  in  an 
undertone.  “ Shouldn’t  think  you’d  like  to  make 
yourself  so  unpopular.” 

“What’s  folks  to  East  Village  ever  done  for 
me  ? I ain’t  a-goiu’  to  do  nothin’  for  them — no 
I ain’t!” 

" We  hed  hoped,”  urged  the  undertaker,  “ that 
you’d  open  our  new  eimetery,  an’  we  cal’lated 
t’  have  the  Weston  band.” 

“ ’Tain’t  no  use  argufyin’ !”  said  Luke,  stub- 
bornly. 

" A band,  an’  a adress  by  the  Methodist  an’ 
Pivsbvterin  ministers,”  softly  smiled  Mr.  Supples. 

Luke  moved  uneasily  on  the  step. 

“ A adress  milkin’  mention  of  your  noble  car- 
rickter,  an’  praisin’  of  it,  an’  makin’  out  as  how 
you  were  a great  philanthropeed,”  smiled  Mr. 
Stapples,  affably. 

“ A what  i»’t?”  asked  Luke,  quickly  turning  his 
sharp,  discrediting  eyes  full  upon  the  undertaker. 

“ A phi-hmthropeed — I cal’iate  one  what  is  a 
sorter  m ignit.” 

Old  Luke  began  to  chuckle  well  within  him- 
self. " Me  a inagnit  ’n  East  Village  !”  lie  grinned. 
“ Why,  1 can’t  get  tru.-t  fer  a bag  o’  oats!” 

Enoch  came  out  with  the  glue  done  up  in  a bit 
of  brown  paper  "(iuess  ve  hurled  Henery,  ve 
old  sinner,”  said  lie  looking  across  the  green. 
“There’s  Main  i it. doin’  his  head  up  in  n hank- 
sher.  Look’s  though  his  skull  was  cracked — 
ilarn  me  el  i don’t !’’ 

" Hope  ’tis,”  said  Luke.  “ He’d  no  bizness  to 
say  I cheated.  Why,  croky  ain't  no  fun  unless 
ye  cheat  some ; an’  Henery,  he’s  ’n  I be.” 


“Waal,”  said  Enoch,  slowly,  “ folks  know  i/eon! 
an’  I guess  Henery ’s  mostwise  in  the  right.  Say, 
Luke,  here’s  the  glue;  now  where’s  the  cent?” 

Old  Luke  felt  about  in  his  breeches  pockets 
for  some  moments,  apparently  to  no  purpose. 
Then  he  felt  in  his  boot  top,  and  pulled  out  a 
dirty  and  much-mangled  five-dollar  bill. 

“ Here,  Enoch  ; give  me  four  duller  an’  ninetv- 
nine  cents  change  ” — and  Luke  handed  up  the  bill. 

Enoch  laughed  a sickly  laugh.  “Yeou  know 
I haiu’t  got  the  change,”  he  said ; “ but  I’ll  cab- 
bage outer  this  bill,  an’  yeou  can  let  it  go  agin 
our  akount — thet  there  forty-nine  doller  an’ 
eighty-six  cents  fer  store  ptojuce  as  has  stood  fer 
— le’s  see — three  year  an’  over.” 

Luke  quickly  thrust  the  bill  into  his  trousers 
pocket.  “ I call  ye  to  witness,  Mr.  Supples,  l 
tendered  the  cash.  Yes  I did  ; an’  now,  Enoch, 
le’.s  have  the  glue.” 

“ Le’s  hev  the  bill,  Luke.  Guess  I ken  get 
the  change  up  to  the  saviu’s-bauk.” 

Luke  shook  his  head. 

“No  bill,  no  glue,”  insisted  Enoch. 

“Waal,  no  glue,  no  cent!”  replied  Luke,  sav- 
agely. 

“ Sho ! at  yer  old  games,  ain’t  ye !”  said  Enoch  ; 
and  he  sheepishly  handed  over  the  glue  and 
walked  back  into  the  store,  while  Luke  Judkin 
grinned. 

“ Luke’s  got  ye,  Enoch.  I see  ’ini  tender  the 
cash,”  said  the  undertaker. 

Enoch  stood  in  the  doorway,  shuffled  his  feet 
a little,  and  looked  foolish. 

“He  nllus  do  get  the  better  o’  most,”  said 
Enoch.  "But  some  day,  mark  my  word, Luke  ’ll 
git  fetched  up  short.  Some  un  will  take  an’ 
thrash  him  ; and  tough  as  he  is,  he’ll  wish  he  was 
u dam  site  tougher  then.” 

Luke  said  nothing.  Placing  the  glue  in  his 
breeches  pocket,  he  walked  rapidly  across  the 
green  toward  his  barn. 

" He’s  smart,”  ejaculated  the  undertaker,  "an’ 
no  mistake;  but  I ca Plate  the  new  cimetery’s 
smarter’u  him.  It  ken  wait  longer’n  he  ken, 
an’  he  knows  it.  I cal’late  I did  them  folks  a 
good  turn  when  I put  in  a word  about  the  brass 
band  an’  the  oration.  Luke  kinder  pricked  up 
his  ears,  I see.” 

Enoch  shook  Lis  head.  “No;  lie’ll  beat  you 
folks  yet,”  he  said.  “He’ll  trick  ye  some  way.” 
Shading  his  eyes  with  his  hand,  Enoch  looked 
down  the  road.  “ Darn  me  ef  his  dorg  ’ain’t 
come  back  home  agin ! Ther’s  one  smarter’n 
Luke  to  East  Village.  ’Tain’t  no  man ; it's  a 
dorg!  Yas,  Luke’s  cute,  but  his  dorg — he’s 
cuter’n  Luke.  But  both  on  ’em  are  a pair. 
Laud  ! see  thet  dorg  sneak  home,  hidin’  hehint 
thet  hedge,  knew  in’,  sure  as  guns,  he’s  bin  sold 
agin  fer  five  dollar — the  bill  ye  see  Luke  hev — 
an’  cornin’  home  fer  to  lie  sold  agin  ! Why,  Luke’s 
made  forty  dollars  outen  thet  p’inter  inside  o’ 
three  mouths,  to  my  gartin  knowledge.” 

The  undertaker  laughed.  “ Make  money  outen 
a dorg?  No!  G’way!” 

“Yep.” 

“ The  same  dorg  ?” 

“Yep.  I see  ’m  sell  the  p’inter  vestiddy  to 
Hank  Spink.  Hank’s  a feller  as  won’t  stand  no 
nonsense  neither.  Hank  druv  off  with  the  dorg  in 
his  buggy,  him  a-lookin’  kinder  knowiu’  at  old 
Luke,  nil’  a-waggin’  of  his  tail  ez  tho’  he  knowed 
what  to  do  without  bein’  told.  Now  lie’s  back, 
an’  Luke  ’ll  try  an’  sell  ’in  agin  to  some  fool  afore 
the  week’s  out.” 

“ I swan  ! Thet’s  cheatin’.” 

“ Cheatin’  ? Luke ’d  cheat  the  store  teeth  outen 
his  gran’ther.  Why,  he’s  the  cuss  they  rene- 
gaded  into  the  war  fer  palmin’  off  shoe-pegs  on 
government  hosses  fer  oats.  An’  ye  ought  to  hear 
him  brag  o’  them  war  times ! I shouldered  a gun, 
but  lie  never  saw  Dixie’s  land  ’eept  as  a sutler, 
an’  now  he’s  a-livin’  off  a pension  as  lie  got 
’cause  he  claimed  he  was  injured  in  the  Wilder- 
ness, bein’  throwed  heavy  in  a wrustlin’  match — 
he  war  alius  wrastlin’ — an’  sprainin'  a shoulder- 
blade,  which  he  gets  ten  dollars  a month  fer  ever 
sence.  P’r’aps  thet  five-dollar  bill  was  dorg  mon- 
ey; p’r’aps  it  was  guv’ment  money;  guess  likely 
dorg  money — I dun  know.” 

“ Pour  me  out  a gallon  o’  molasses,”  said  the 
undertaker,  as  he  rose  to  go.  “Guess  ef  Luke’s 
a reskill  we  don’t  want  ter  open  our  new  eimetery 
with  no  such  a carrickter.  YVe’d  better  be  lookin’ 
around  fer  a corpse  as  we  ken  praise  up  without 
lyin’ about.  Sho!  The  village  is  so  deni  healthy, 
ail’  we’ve  waited  an’  waited,  an’  spent  our  money ;’’ 
and  the  undertaker  heaved  a deep  sigh. 

“Waal,  better  look  fer  another  corpse  as  ain’t 
a reskill,  an’  hasn’t  sold  a dorg  over  a dozen  times,” 
laughed  Enoch,  as  the  molasses  slowly  drained 
from  the  hogshead  into  the  undertaker’s  jug. 
“Luke  would  spile  any  cem’terv.  Guess  folks 
to  Weston  won’t  thank  Luke  much  fer  his  chous- 
in’. Guess  likely  he’ll  be  forced  to  try  the  new 
enterprise  arter  all.” 

An  empty  farm  wagon  drove  by  in  the  dusty 
road,  making  a great  clatter,  and  obscuring  Luke’s 
house  and  barn  across  the  green  in  a cloud  of 
dust. 

When  the  dust  rose  and  they  could  see  beneath 
it,  Luke  could  be  seen  leading  his  pointer  into 
the  bam.  He  seemed  to  be  in  somewhat  of  a 
hurry,  and  the  dog  proving  unwilling,  he  led  the 
animal  quickly  back  into  the  house.  At  the  same 
moment  a horseman  rode  furiously  up  to  the 
store,  threw  himself  off  his  horse,  and  shouted 
to  Enoch,  who  stood  on  his  door  step,  scarcely  ten 
feet  away:  “H’lo,  Enoch  ! Seen  anything  of  my 
p’inter  I bought  o’  Luke  Judkin  fer  five  dol- 
lars ?” 

“ Cheap  dorg !”  grinned  Enoch,  in  reply. 

“ Bought  ’im  last  Thursday,  an’  here  ’tis  Tues- 
day, an’  the  dorg  run  off.  i suspect  Luke’s  got 
’im  back.  Ef  the  consarned  reskill  has  gone  an’ 
done  me,  I’ll — I’ll—”  The  speaker,  a tall,  thin, 
athletic  young  farmer,  gave  a quick  swing  to  his 
arm  as  he  spoke,  indicative  of  the  punishment  he 
would  inflict  upon  old  Luke  Judkin  if  found  de- 
linquent. 
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“ Hank  Spink,  you’d  orter  know  better’ll  to  try 
an’  buy  thet  dorg.  Mennv  hez  tried  it,”  said 
Enoch,  “an’  not  one  on  em’s  ever  hed  much  suc- 
cess. You  carrn’t  buy  thet  dorg,  Hank  ; you 
carrn’t  do  it ! The  dorg’s  too  smart.  Yes,  1 see 
thet  dorg  not  a few  niinits  ago.  Guess  lie’s  to 
Luke’s  barn  now.” 

“YVell,  1 guer-s  I bougliten  the  dorg;  mi’  I’ll 
hev  the  dorg,  or  I’ll  hev  the  law  outer  Luke !” 

The  undertaker  smiled.  “ Mebbe  as  you  ken 
arest  a dorg!”  lie  said.  “ As  for  Luke,  lie  ’ain’t 
done  liuthin’ ; it’s  the  dorg’s  fault.*’ 

Hank  Spink  scratched  his  head.  “I  ain’t  no 
lawyer  shark,  but  guess  I know  ’nuff  to  know 
thet  dorg’s  bougliten  an’  paid  for;  an’  he’s  my 
dorg,  an’  I’ll  get  ’im  outen  Luke’s  liarn,  or  Luke 
gets  a lickin’,  one  or  t’other  !”  said  Hank,  angrily, 
striding  across  the  green  toward  Luke  Judkin’s 
white  house  and  dingy  gray  barn. 

The  others  followed.  Enoch  was  altogether 
too  much  interested  in  the  event  of  the  “dorg” 
matter  to  hesitate  a moment  about  the  need  of 
’tendin’  his  store.  Perceiving  his  departure,  half 
a dozen  young  urchins,  strolling  homeward  from 
a bath  and  swim  in  a neighboring  stream,  stoie 
into  the  store  and  slyly  helped  ihemselves  to 
"Jackson  balls”  and  ’la-ses  cakes  in  the  win- 
dow. Not  content  with  these  sweet-,  they  da  tilled 
their  faces  with  flour,  and  arrayed  themselves  in 
the  yellow  tarpaulin  suits  which  hung  over  the 
counter. 

But  if  the  urchins  were  having  a good  time, 
the  ill-concealed  look  of  amusement  in  holiest 
Enoch's  face  as  lie  crossed  the  green  also  showed 
that  lie  too  was  enjoying  himself,  perhaps  equally 
well.  “ I’d  like  to  see  how  Hank’ll  go  to  work,” 
he  laughed.  “Hank’.-,  mad,  an’  Luke  ain’t  no 
match  for  him  in  a hare  stand-up  tight.  But 
Luke’s  tricky.  Hank ’ll  never  git  the  dorg ! You 
see,  Mr.  Stapples,  it  'll  take  a sheriff  an’  a possy 
to  fetch  the  dorg  away — an’  I was  a-goin’  to  say 
a hull  jedge  an’  jury  to  hold  ’im  ! Luke  is  game, 
he  is.  Guess  lie’s  got  the  dorg  hid  away  by  this 
time.  Sho!  here  he  comes!  Now  what's  lie 
a- doin’  of  ?” 

Enoch’s  genuine  admiration  for  old 'Luke’s 
shrewdness  found  vent  a moment  later  in  a 
hearty  slap  upon  his  thigh.  Luke  advanced 
toward  Ilauk  Spink  with  a hearty  treble  “How- 
ter-doo?”  and  a hand-shake  which,  by  its  warmth 
of  feeling,  quickly  disarmed  the  stalwart  young 
farmer.  “So — ve  forgot  to  tie  the  dorg  up,  did 
ye?  Waal,  he’s  come  home.  Yes  lie  has.  Hank, 
ye  didn’t  feed  him ’nuff  vittles.  Marier,  she  used 
to  feed  him  too  much,  and  the  dorg,  he  likes  vit- 
tles ; so  lie’s  run  off,  I s’ pose.” 

“Yes,  I conic  arfter  the  dorg,  Mr.  Judkin,” 
said  Hank  Spink,  mollified. 

The  old  man’s  thin  hair  was  brushed  and 
combed  up  back  over  his  ears.  No  rural  saint 
could  ever  have  looked  meeker  and  milder  than 
Luke  in  his  clean  linen  duster,  his  collarless  shirt, 
and  his  greased  boots. 

“ Waal,  lie’s  high  an’  low  ’bout  the  yard  some- 
’eres.  Hank.  I see  ’im  chasin’  ’l»out  like’s  though 
he  was  glad  to  get  back  an’  get  vittles  agin.  Hi, 
Snapper!  Snap!  Don’t  see  ’im  now  ’zacllv.” 

Old  Luke  gazed  about  the  yard  and  ut  the 
house  furtively,  as  if  lie  expected  the  dog  to  look 
out  at  him  from  a second-story  window  and  wink. 
But  Snap  made  no  appearance  at  a window  or 
elsewhere,  and  Hank  Spink  shoved  his  leuu  hands 
far  down  in  his  breeches  pockets,  with  : 

“Look  a-iiere,  Luke;  1 ain’t  a-goin’  to  stand 
no  foolin’.  I want  thet  dorg.  I paid  fer  him 
fair,  an’  I do  admit  he  was  a deru  cheap  dorg 
fer  the  price.” 

“ YVell,  tarnation  ! Ketch  the  dorg  an’  take 
’m  away.  I ’ain’t  got  nothin'  to  do  with  the 
dorg.  The  dorg’s  yourn ; take  ’in  away  ef  lie’s 
here,"  replied  Luke’s  high  treble. 

“ Waal,  lie’s  here,  I guess,  ef  lie  ain’t  hid,” 
said  llank,  inconsequenilv.  "Conte,  now,  fetch 
him  out !” 

At  the  same  moment  the  door  opened,  and  a 
round  chubby  woman,  with  very  black  bead-like 
eyes  and  little  black  ringlets,  appeared.  She  only 
stood  in  the  open  doorway  long  enough  to  make 
up  a face  at  the  strange  men  in  the  door-yard, 
exclaim,  " Land /”  and  retire  again  within  the 
house,  as  if  provoked  beyond  all  desire  for  further 
discovery. 

“ Marier’s  mad’s  a hornit  a’ready,”  laughed 
Enoch,  xotto  voce,  to  the  undertaker;  “an’  see 
them  men  trackin’  up  her  clean  floor!” 

Hank  Spink  had  entered  the  porch  at  the  side 
of  the  house,  and  Luke  had  followed  him.  They 
walked  the  length  of  the  porch,  which  had  been 
freshly  cleaned  that  morning,  and  Hank  placed 
his  hand  on  the  latch  of  the  door,  when  old  Luke 
placed  hi*  hand  on  him. 

" ’Tain’t  no  use  goin’  in  an’  upsettin’  everything 
in  this  house  on  ’count  of  a dorg.” 

"Leggo  me!"  answered  Hank.  “I’m  a-goin’ 
to  hev  tliet  dorg,  an’  I cul’lato  no  one  ain’t  goin’ 
to  stop  me !’’ 

Luke  placed  himself  before  the  door. 

“I’m  a-goin’  to  stop  anv  man  openin’  my  door 
an’  enterin’  mv  house  without  a soareh-warrint. 
Yes  I be!” 

“Oh,  you  lie,  be  ye?”  And  Hank  gave  the 
old  man  a thrust  aside.  They  glared  at  each 
other.  There  was  a little  sparring  fora  "side 
hold,"  when,  ([nick  as  a flash,  the  old  man  threw 
Hank  over  his  shoulder,  landing  him  a good 
twelve  paces  on  the  grass.  As  Hank  lav  there 
sprawling  on  the  turf,  Luke,  pale  with  his  effort 
and  with  anger,  shook  his  fist  over  his  prostrate 
foe. 

“You’ll  never  git  thet  dorg.  Hunk,  unless  ye 
ken  wrastle  better’ll  thet !”  Then  he  put  his 
hand  suddenly  to  his  heart.  “God  A’miglity  !” 
he  exclaimed,  in  a hoarse  whisper,  as  Enoch  ran 
forward.  “Somepen’s  broke  inside!  Run  an’ 
fetch  Marier!  Some  one  go  for  the  doctor!  I’m 
— I’m — I’m — He  kin  hev  his  dorg.” 

The  old  man  sank  to  the  floor  of  tlm  porch, 
and  rolled  over  on  one  side,  a ghastly  whiteness 
spreading  over  his  face. 
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“ He’s  dead — dead  as  a nit  1”  cried  Enoch, 
aghast. 

“ No  he  ain’t,  "said  the  undertaker,  kneeling 
by  his  side.  “ He’s  only  fainted.  Hank,  you  rim 
fer  the  doctor.  Mebbe  it’s  a murder  case.  Guess 
ve’d  bette  kinder  let  the  doctor  know,  Hituk,  an’ 
then  yeou  lite  out,  an’  keep  hid  away.  I’ll  testify 
’twan’t  your  fault  bein’  throwed  thet  way,  but 
yeou  hed  orter  got  a sarch-wuriiiit — ves  yeou 
hed!” 

Hank  took  the  hint,  and  went  out  of  the  yard, 
much  crestfallen  and  quaking  with  fear.  Al- 
though ho  fancied  he  heard  a dog’s  whine  come 
out  to  him  from  the  house,  he  did  not  stop  to 
look  hack  or  attempt  to  whistle  after  him,  the 
fatal  cause  of  all  his  trouble  that  day.  He  left 
word  with  the  doctor,  and  galloped  back  to  his 
little  hill  farm  on  the  mountain-side,  a sadder  and 
a w iser,  if  a dogless,  man. 

The  doctor  worked  over  Luke  for  an  hour. 
Aunt  Marier,  with  a scared  look,  made  gruel  and 
poultices,  for  which  there  could  be  no  possible 
use;  but  on  being  so  informed,  only  went  on 
making  more  gruel  and  more  poultices,  as  if  by 
way  of  proving  herself  useful  in  an  emergency, 
if  for  no  oilier  reason. 

Luke  Judkin  “came  round.”  After  a week 
he  was  out  again,  the  hard,  knotty  old  fellow. 
But  he  was  not  the  same  man  lie  was.  “ ’Pears 
like  I lrnin’t  got  long  fer  to  live,”  he  said,  with 
a melancholy  whine.  " My  innards  aiu’t  right. 
’Pears  my  oigins  is  twisted  inside.” 

But  however  great  the  changes  wrought  by  his 
last  “wrastle”  on  Luke’s  body  and  insides,  his 
mental  change  and  moral  regeneration  were  some- 
thing astonishing. 

" He  ain’t  the  same  cuss,”  said  Enoch,  as  he 
sat  on  his  threshold,  two  weeks  later,  with  one 
or  two  farmers,  and  glanced  across  the  green. 

“ He's  sorter  lneachin’  an’  wilted  down — no 
spunk  left!  Land!  he  as  lister  be  kinder  fend- 
in' round  ter  do  somethin’  mean  ter  his  neigh- 
bors, and  make  ’em  feel  mean  ter  him,  why,  he’s 
turned  right  round ! Guess  he  won’t  live  long. 
No  ! Folks  says  he’s  paid  up  all  iiis  debts.  YYfaal, 
lie’s  paid  my  ’count — every  cent,  an’  he  went 
an’  paid  fer  Marier’s — thet’s  his  fourth  wife, 
veou  reklect? — sister’s  child’s  schoolin’  down  to 
Northfleld.  An’  ez  fer  thet  dorg  o’  hizen,  Hank 
got  him  back  all  right;  yes,  an’  Luke,  he’s  try- 
in’  fer  to  net  on  the  square.  YYrhy,  there's  Mr. 
Stapples  a-oomiii’ ! Dead?  Luke  Judkin  dead  ? 
YVhy,  I want  ter  know  ! Thet’s  news ! YY’hew  !” 

“Yes;  died  half  an  hour  ago,"  said  the  under- 
taker, who  came  across  the  green  to  the  store 
with  a pail  for  ice.  " Passed  away  peaceful  like. 
Yes, yes,  I were  on  hand;  happened  so.  Luke’s 
dead  at  last.  The  strain’s  w hat  killed  him.  Yes, 
looks  peaceful  an’  like  a saint.” 

“ I cal'late  lie’s  a saint  ’nougli  now,”  sighed 
Enoch,  with  a New-Englander’s  readiness  to  can- 
onize all  deceased  persons.  “ He  were  wicked  at 
times,  were  Luke,  but  mostwise  he  were  so  dern 
smart  thet  ye  hed  ter  fergiv’  ’im.  An’,  waal,  what 
ef  lie  did  sell  his  dorg  over  a dozen  times  ? 
YY'a’n’t  it  half  the  deru  dorg’s  fault?  Dead? 
YY'aal,  ye  don’t  say  so!” 

“ It  were  part  the  dorg’s  fault,”  replied  the 
undertaker  ; “ but  ef  I Stan’  here  a-talkin’,  Luke 
’ll  spile,  mi’  all  thet  there  peaceful  ind  of  hizen 
will  go  for  naught.  I never  see  a corpse  look 
so  mild  and  good-tempered.  Most  looks  sour, 
Mr.  Johnson  ; but  Luke,  he  smiles  away,  as  ef  he 
lied  a easy  death,  kinder  passed  over  the  river, 
as  they  say,  an’  lurfin’  an’  smilin’  good-bv ; an’ 
it’s  jest  hit  the  eimetery  folks  off  right,  tew,  Mr. 
Johnson — jest  right.  Oh,  we  finished  off  the 
roadways  jest  in  time,  an’  we  shell  give  Luke  a 
big  fuueril — as  big  as  from  seventy-five  to  one 
hundred  dollars  ’ll  buy;  yes.” 

Luke’s  was  indeed  a grand  funeral  for  East 
Village.  There  was  some  smirking  and  smiling 
over  the  patent  fact  that  the  “ new  cemetery- 
folks  ” had  got  the  better  of  old  Luke  at  last, 
and  there  w ere  some  hidden  winks  over  the  fervid 
eloquence  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Scrooby  as  he  praised 
the  high  character  of  the  deceased — encomiums 
better  fitted,  perhaps,  to  the  last  fortnight  of  his 
life  than  the  previous  five-and-eightv  years.  But 
the  hand  was  on  hand,  and  its  narrow  repertoire, 
though  containing  no  funeral  music,  gave  the 
greatest  satisfaction  imaginable.  YV’as  it  not 
auspicious  to  open  the  new  cemetery  with  the 
tune  “ John  Brown’s  Body,”  followed,  betweeu 
prayers,  by  “ The  Star-spangled  Banner”?  Certes. 
Old  Luke  Judkin  that  summer’s  day  had  a most 
cheerful  end  ! “ YYre  hev  made  him,”  said  the  un- 

dertaker, solemnly — “ we  hev  made  him  a sorter 
phi-lanthropced  1”  J.  S.  YYr. 


RECENT  BROOKLYN  ARCHI- 
TECTURE. 

The  growth  of  Brooklyn  during  the  last  ten 
years  lias  been  much  more  rapid  and  steady  than 
anv  of  those  miraculous  developments  of  YYrestern 
towns  of  which  such  marvellous  stories  nre  told. 
In  some  parts  of  the  city  whole  blocks  of  fine 
residences  and  stores  have  grown  up  in  a twelve- 
month, while  round  about  Prospect  Park,  and 
dotted  here  and  there  throughout  the  city,  private 
houses  of  truly  palatial  proportious  have  sprung 
up  as  if  by  magic. 

One  of  the  most  striking  features  of  this  rapid 
architectural  advance  has  been  the  phenomenal 
growth  of  club  life  in  a city  which  but  a few 
years  ago  looked  witli  suspicion  and  dislike  on 
what  was  regarded  as  a species  of  modernized 
inonastieism  inimical  to  the  interests  of  the  fam- 
ily and  the  church.  Club-houses,  luxurious  and 
prosperous,  now  abound  throughout  the  city,  and 
scarcely  a quarter  of  a year  passes  without  the 
formation  of  some  new  social  organization.  Of 
the  club-houses  now  in  process  of  building  in 
Brooklyn,  prominent  specimens  will  be  found  in 
the  structures  chosen  for  illustration  in  this  issue. 

The  Thomas  Jefferson  Association,  the  new  ly 
adopted  name  of  the  organization  ol  regular  Demo* 
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cratic  politicians  of  Brooklyn,  are  erecting  a new 
head-quarters  building  on  Boerum  Place,  near  Ful- 
ton Street.  The  building  will  be  Romanesque  in 
style,  seven  stories  high,  with  a frontage  ou  Boer- 
tim Place  of  56  feet,  and  an  average  depth  of  110 
feet,  with  the  rear  facing  on  Red  Hook  Lane.  The 
first  story  will  be  built  of  rock-faced  Gatelaw- 
bridge  stone,  in  the  form  of  large  piers,  with  clus- 
tered columns  flanking  the  broad  windows,  and 
two  bold  arched  entrances,  fitted  with  broad  mas- 
sive doors  of  quartered  oak,  which  lead  to  the 
elevators  and  hall.  The  chief  feature  of  this 
floor  will  be  the  Democratic  Hall,  elevated  only 
four  feet  from  the  street,  and  approached  by 
three  entrances.  It  is  designed  expressly  for 
campaign  and  other  political  uses,  and  including 
a commodious  gallery,  will  seat  650  persons.  A 
large  stage,  with  offices  for  campaign  purposes, 
together  with  two  stories  of  executive  offices  in 
the  front,  complete  the  first  floor. 

The  upper  part  of  the  front  is  built  of  moulded 
brick  and  terra-cotta  of  elaborate  design,  with 
three  large  copper  bay-windows,  surmounted  by 
enriched  terra-cotta  arches.  These  windows  ad- 
mit a flood  of  light  to  the  offices  of  the  interme- 
diate floors.  Above  this  the  building  is  made  im- 
pressive by  a tower  and  steep-pitched  roof,  cov- 
ered with  Spanish  tiles,  and  flanked  on  each  side 
by  two  large  copper  dormers.  In  order  to  obtain 
as  much  light  and  ventilation  as  possible,  the 
building  is  planned  in  the  form  of  two  wings, 
with  a court  13  feet  wide  between,  open  from 
front  to  rear.  The  upper  stories  are  divided  into 
offices  for  renting  purposes,  and  access  to  them 
is  gained  through  a larger  arched  entrance  on 
the  Fulton  Street  side.  This  entrance  is  very  im- 
pressive, and  is  flanked  on  both  sides  with  cluster 
columns  and  ornamental  caps.  The  basement, 
which  is  also  well  lighted  and  ventilated,  will 
probably  be  used  as  a first-class  restaurant.  The 
estimated  cost  of  the  building  is  $90,000,  the  site 
having  cost  $50,000.  The  architect  of  this  unique 
and  imposing  structure  is  Mr.  Frank  Freeman, 
of  New  York,  whose  skill  and  artistic  taste  have 
been  shown  in  many  other  buildings  of  note  in 
both  cities. 

Mr.  Freeman’s  ability  will  soon  be  seen  illus- 
trated in  another  beautiful  example  of  his  work, 
viz.,  the  Germania  Club-house,  now  in  process  of 
building  on  Schermerlioru  Street,  near  Smith 
Street.  The  first  story  will  be  built  of  two  warm- 
colored  stones,  the  faces  left  rough  as  they  come 
from  the  quarry,  except  around  the  window  and 
door  openings.  The  second  story  will  be  of 
buff-colored  brick,  trimmed  with  terra-cotta  of  a 
darker  shade,  and  the  roof  will  be  of  red  slate, 
with  an  ornamental  cornice  of  terra-cotta. 

On  entering  the  building  through  the  spacious 
archway,  and  crossing  the  vestibule,  which  is 
14  feet  square,  the  ladies’  dining-room  will  be 
seen  by  the  visitor  on  the  right,  and  the  main 
club-room  on  the  left.  Here  the  large  bay-win- 
dow admits  light  enough  to  illuminate  the  whole 
floor  as  far  back  as  the  billiard-room.  Near  the 
entrance  is  the  hat  and  cloak  room,  under  the 
main  stair.  By  building  the  second-story  wall 
on  girders  in  the  rear,  a skylight  covering  the 
whole  length  of  the  billiard-room  is  obtained. 
The  club-room,  on  the  first  floor,  is  19  feet  in 
height,  and  there  are  low  middle  stories,  or  mez- 
zanines, for  the  less  important  rooms,  such  as  the 
manager’s  rooms  and  pantry.  The  toilet-room 
receives  light  and  ventilation  from  the  area  at 
the  side  of  the  building.  The  main  stair  is  a 
prominent  feature  of  this  floor. 

The  main  dining-room  is  72  feet  by  42  feet  in 
area,  and  will  seat  450  persons  at  table.  The 
ceiling  is  19  feet  high.  On  occasion  the  small 
rooms  at  the  side  can  be  thrown  open,  and  the 
whole  space  will  then  seat  650  persons.  The 
ballroom  occupies  the  whole  area  of  the  top 
floor,  except  what  is  needed  for  lobby  and  stage, 
and  it  will  seat  an  audience  of  950  persons,  while 
the  gallery  over  the  ballroom  floor  will  seat  250 
persons.  A fire-proof  passage  and  stairway  lead 
down  to  the  basement,  where  there  are  three 
bowling-alleys,  70  feet  long,  with  an  alcove  and 
plenty  of  well-lighted  space  in  front.  Raised 
three  feet  above  the  floor  is  a small  balcony  for 
spectators. 

A building  of  a different  order  of  architecture 
is  the  proposed  new  home  of  the  Union  League 
Club,  of  which  the  architect  is  Mr.  I*.  J.  Lauritzen, 
of  New  York,  the  designer  of  the  Manhattan 
Athletic  Club-house  in  New  York,  as  also  of  the 
Smith  k Gray  building  in  Brooklyn.  The  new 
house  will  have  a frontage  of  96  feet  on  Bed- 
ford Avenue,  and  extcud  for  a distance  of  50 
feet  along  Dean  Street.  It  will  be  four  stories 
high,  the  first  story  to  be  built  of  granite,  and  the 
remaining  three  stories  of  brick  with  stone  trim- 
mings. The  approach  to  the  building  will  be 
through  the  main  entrance  on  Bedford  Avenue, 
by  a double  flight  of  steps  leading  to  a portico 
30  feet  by  7 feet.  On  the  right  of  this  portico 
will  be  the  cafe ; ou  the  left,  the  parlor,  with  one 
large  bay-window  ; and  in  the  two  spandrels  be- 
tween the  windows  there  will  be  set  two  medal- 
lions of  Lincoln  and  Grant.  The  ladies’  entrance, 
designed  on  the  same  plan  as  the  main  entrance, 
will  be  on  Dean  Street. 

According  to  the  plan,  there  will  be  a large 
hallway  on  the  first  floor,  with  an  office  in  rear 
of  it.  On  the  right  of  this  will  be  the  lobby  lead- 
ing into  the  hat  and  coat  room ; on  the  left  will 
be  the  dining-room,  extending  the  whole  length 
of  the  rear  building.  The  main  stairway  is  on 
the  left  of  the  main  hall,  while  directly  opposite 
the  stairway  on  the  first  floor  will  be  the  recep- 
tion-room, and  to  the  right  of  that  the  men’s 
parlor.  On  the  second  floor  will  be  the  billiard- 
rooms,  with  a caf6  adjoining;  and  a board  of 
managers’  room,  which  can  be  used  as  a card- 
room  or  a general  meeting-room.  The  library 
and  a large  card-room  will  also  be  on  this  floor. 
On  the  third  floor  will  be  several  sleeping-rooms, 
with  toilet  and  bath  rooms  accessible  from  any 
room.  The  gymnasium  will  be  on  the  same  floor, 


directly  over  the  billiard-room,  and  with  large 
dressing  and  locker  rooms  adjoining;  in  another 
room  will  be  shower-baths.  It  is  provided  that 
the  cost  of  the  building  and  ground  shall  not 
exceed  $100,000;  and  as  already  money  enough 
has  been  subscribed  to  begin  building,  the  mem- 
bers of  this  club  are  in  hopes  of  being  able  to 
celebrate  their  opening  night  ou  Lincoln’s  birth- 
day. 

Another  notable  instance  of  Brooklyn  archi- 
tecture is  the  house  which  Mr.  Francis  H.  Kim- 
ball has  been  selected  to  build  for  the  Montauk 
Club.  This  unique  structure  will  be  entirely  un- 
like any  other  in  the  city,  and  will  make  a worthy 
ornament  to  the  beautiful  site  it  is  to  occupy — a 
plot  of  ground  running  along  Lincoln  Place,  from 
Eighth  Avenue  to  the  Plaza  Circle,  with  a frontage 
of  100  feel  on  the  avenue  and  117  feet  on  Lincoln 
Place.  It  is  on  one  of  the  highest  points  of  Pros- 
pect Hill,  overlooking  the  bay  as  far  as  the  Nar- 
rows on  one  side,  while  on  the  other  it  is  flanked 
by  the  square  mile  of  greenery  which  makes  up 
the  Park. 

The  striking  architectural  creation  which  will 
be  placed  upon  this  plot  of  ground  will  be  en- 
tirely in  harmony  with  its  surroundings.  Its  style 
will  be  Venetian,  its  recessed  loggias  and  project- 
ing balconies  at  once  suggesting  the  familiar  pic- 
tures of  the  palaces  along  the  Grand  Canal.  Its 
general  appearance  will  be  that  of  a harmoniously 
proportioned  four-story  structure,  60  feet  by  90 
feet,  of  a rich  tawny-yellow  terra-cotta,  standing 
in  a mat  of  greeusward  10  feet  wide  on  the  three 
sides  which  have  a street  frontage,  and  40  feet  on 
the  other.  In  details  its  color  treatment  will  fol- 
low the  best  examples  of  Venetian  work,  and  its 
isolation  from  surrounding  buildings  will  render 
it  visible  at  every  turn. 

The  first  story  will  be  built  of  stone  of  an  ap- 
propriate shade,  and  those  above  it  will  be  of  the 
yellow  terra-cotta  brick.  Three  bauds  of  glazed 
terra-cotta,  besides  the  combined  cornice  and 
frieze,  will  be  carried  around  its  four  sides.  The 
spandrels  around  the  doors  and  windows  will  be 
of  the  same  material,  inlaid  with  mosaics  of  tint- 
ed stone.  The  Eighth  Avenue  side  will  be  the 
most  ornate.  Here  the  divided  main  entrance 
will  be  placed  in  close  proximity  to  the  north 
wall.  It  will  consist  of  an  archway  with  two 
openings,  and  a column  in  the  centre.  Above 
those  openings  the  wall  space  will  be  done  in 
carved  stone-work,  besides  the  glazed  terra-cotta 
and  rich  mosaics,  which  will  be  the  prominent 
features  of  the  color  effects  throughout.  The 
ladies’  entrance  will  be  the  left-hand  or  northerly 
one,  and  it  will  lead  directly  to  the  elevator  close 
to  the  main  staircase.  Above  the  entrance  is  a 
balcony,  and  a loggia  carried  up  to  the  cornice 
and  frieze,  which  mark  the  beginning  of  the 
fourth  story.  To  balance  this,  another  loggia 
and  balcony  will  be  carried  upward  from  the 
right-hand  side  of  the  eutrauce.  The  slanting 
roof  will  be  of  moderate  pitch. 

Next  in  importance  to  that  end  of  the  building 
will  be  the  Plaza  front,  which  overlooks  the  favor- 
ite driveway  of  visitors  to  the  Park  and  to  Coney 
Island.  This  front  will  consist  almost  entirely  of 
a huge  circular  bay-window,  occupying  50  of  its 
60  feet  of  width.  On  the  first  floor  it  will  have  ten 
windows,  and  open  into  the  smoking-room.  On 
the  second  floor  it  will  be  treated  as  an  enclosed 
loggia,  with  polished  granite  columns,  and  on  the 
third  it  becomes  an  open  balcony.  The  Lincoln 
Place  front  will  have  a loggia  and  balcony,  with 
a modest  entrance  leading  to  the  main  hall.  The 
northerly  face,  which  is  the  one  most  sheltered 
from  observation,  will  be  broken  only  by  a suffi- 
cient number  of  windows  to  give  light  within, 
uud  by  the  colored  bands  of  glazed  terra- 
cotta. 

Within  the  house,  though  all  the  arrangements 
are  not  yet  filial,  it  is  a settled  luct  that  the  first 
floor  shall  contain  the  parlor,  library,  and  smok- 
ing-room, and  be  so  arranged  that  all  of  these 
apartments  can  be  thrown  into  one  large  room 
for  eutertainraent  purposes.  On  the  Plaza  front 
of  the  second  floor  the  billiard  - room  will  be 
placed,  aud  the  remaining  space  will  be  used  for 
card  and  reception  rooms.  On  the  third  floor, 
and  facing  the  Plaza,  will  be  the  main  dining- 
room. The  smaller  dining-room,  furnished  with 
movable  rolling  partitions,  will  be  on  the  Lincoln 
Place  side,  while  the  Eighth  Avenue  front  will  be 
devoted  to  the  ladies’  parlor  aud  dining-rooui. 

So  far  as  it  has  been  developed,  Prospect  Hill, 
where  the  new  Montauk  Club-house  is  to  be  built, 
is  perhaps  the  finest  and  most  promising  portion 
of  the  city.  In  the  same  neighborhood  many 
beautiful  private  residences  are  growing  up  year 
by  year.  One  of  these,  which  will  be  sure  to 
attract  considerable  attention  when  completed, 
and  of  which  Mr.  Frank  Freeman  is  the  archi- 
tect, is  the  mansion  to  be  built  for  Mr.  Guido 
Pleissner  at  the  corner  of  the  Plaza  aud  Lin- 
coln Place.  It  will  be  built  of  stone,  terra-cotta, 
and  brick,  with  a Spanish  tile  roof,  and  its  in- 
terior arrangements,  while  rivalling  in  magnifi- 
cence the  elaborate  workmanship  aud  fine  com- 
position of  the  exterior,  will  also  be  carried  out 
in  a style  quite  independent  of  conventional 
ideas.  The  most  striking  features  of  the  inside 
will  be  the  staircase  and  hall,  and  a suite  of  par- 
lors opening  into  each  other,  with  the  vista  ter- 
minating in  a large  conservatory  at  the  end. 

In  that  part  of  the  city  known  as  the  Eastern 
District,  as  well  as  on  Prospect  Heights,  many 
handsome  private  residences  have  been  put  up 
during  the  last  year  or  two,  and  of  these  proba- 
bly none  possesses  so  many  original  features  as 
the  magnificently  equipped  home  built  nearly  two 
years  ago  by  architect  Lauritzen  for  Mr.  Millard 
F.  Smith,  of  the  well-known  Brooklyn  firm  of 
Smith,  Gray,  & Co.,  at  a cost  of  $50,000.  This 
structure,  which  is  of  the  modem  Queen  Anne 
style,  and  is  situated  at  the  corner  of  Rodney 
Street  and  Bedford  Avenue,  measures  60  feet 
wide  by  60  feet  deep,  aud  consists  of  three  stories 
and  a basement.  The  material  used  is  compos- 


ite, and  of  the  costliest  description,  the  roomy 
basement  being  built  of  Belleville  brown  stone, 
the  first  and  second  stories  of  red  brick  with 
terra-cotta  trimmings,  and  the  third  story  having 
a French  roof  covered  with  red  Spanish  tile,  with 
terra-cotta  cresting. 

The  striking  features  of  the  exterior  are  the 
corner  tower,  the  “ Romeo  aud  Juliet  ” balcony 
over  the  square  bay-window  projection  on  Bed- 
ford Avenue,  and  an  ornamental  front  chimney 
on  Rodney  Street,  which  has  two  specially  ori- 
ginal features  in  the  way  of  a semicircular  win- 
dow in  the  dining-room  directly  over  the  largo 
mantel,  and  a large  square  window  over  the  man- 
tel of  the  parlor,  both  windows  being  glazed 
with  artistic  cathedral  figures  from  special  de- 
signs made  by  the  architect. 

Those  two  private  dwellings,  situated  as  they 
are  in  different  parts  of  the  city,  well  represent 
the  advance  being  made  in  residential  architect- 
ure in  Brooklyn — an  advance  so  rapid  and  so 
radical  in  its  nature  that  it  is,  without  doubt, 
destined  ultimately  to  change  the  whole  charac- 
ter of  the  city’s  buildings. 


A MIDSUMMER  NIGHT. 

All  the  poets,  from  Shakespeare  in  his  immor- 
tal Mi dsttmmer- Nigh t's  Dream  down  to  the  most 
insignificant  rhymester  who  appeals  to  his  limited 
public  from  the  corner  of  some  rural  periodical, 
agree  in  telling  us  of  the  witching  influences  that 
are  abroad  during  the  balmy  nights  of  midsum- 
mer. When  they  are  supplemented  with  moon- 
light, music,  the  plashing  waves,  the  subdued  glow 
of  Chinese  lanterns,  all  the  accessories,  in  fact,  of 
a fashionable  hotel  piazza  by  the  sea-side,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  of  the  effect  of  the  tout  euxembU, 
nor  of  the  truth  of  Byron’s  cynical  statement, 
that 

“tliere  is  not  a day. 

The  longest,  not  the  twenty-first  of  June, 

Sees  half  the  business  in  a wicked  way 

Oil  which  three  single  hours  of  moonshine  smile.” 

Shakespeare  expressly  tells  us  that  it  was  this 
kind  of  & night  that  induced  Troilus  to  forget 
his  allegiance  to  the  Trojan  monarch,  and  “sigh 
his  soul  ” toward  the  Grecian  tents  that  harbored 
Cressida.  It  was  the  deep  shadows  thrown  by 
the  moon  on  sueh  a night  that  made  unhappy 
Thisbe  play  the  coward  while  the  lion  was  still 
at  a safe  distance.  Unquestionably  nights  like 
these  had  much  to  do  with  the  abominable  behav- 
ior of  Queen  Dido,  not  to  mention  Hero  and 
Leander,  Romeo  and  Juliet,  and  scores  of  lovers 
since  the  old  drama  w as  first  played  on  the  banks 
of  the  Euphrates.  What  the  world  would  have 
lost  in  the  way  of  delight,  not  to  mention  all  the 
misery  and  tribulation  that  so  frequently  follow 
upon  the  luxury  of  -love-making,  had  the  ther- 
mometer never  been  known  to  rise  above  freez- 
ing-point, let  us  not  overwhelm  our  imaginations 
by  trying  to  picture. 

It  is  one  of  these  summer  nights  by  the  sea, 
with  its  dreamy  atmosphere,  its  soft  breezes,  its 
manifold  suggestions  of  pleasures  varying  from 
dolce  far  nieute  to  the  moonlight  sail  or  drive  or 
the  merry  dance  within  the  hotel  parlor,  that  our 
artist  has  taken  for  the  subject  of  his  picture  on 
page  681.  He  has  caught  the  spirit  of  the  scene 
well.  It  is  familiar  to  all  of  us,  or  nearly  all ; for 
true  to  our  national  reputation  for  restlessness, 
there  are  probably  very  few  of  us  who  have  not 
made  one  or  more  visits  to  these  great  caravan- 
saries by  the  sea-shore  that  invite  us  so  seduc- 
tively to  indulge  in  a holiday  during  the  sea- 
son when  the  dog-star  rages.  The  couple  in  the 
foreground  are  undoubtedly  engaged  in  that  very 


sort  of  wickedness  Byron  alludes  to,  but  which, 
iniquitous  as  it  may  be,  and  however  fraught 
with  calamitous  possibilities,  is  nevertheless  un- 
questionably the  one  chapter  of  life  that  we 
should  be  most  unwilling  to  have  expunged. 
The  lady  seems  a little  cov,  but  probably  that  is 
only  with  a view  of  enhancing  the  effect  of  her 
final  surrender. 

Our  summer  hotel  life,  as  it  may  bo  called,  is 
one  of  our  habits  and  customs  as  a people  that 
at  once  strikes  the  foreigner  with  amazement, 
and  then  sets  him  to  work  admiring  the  prodi- 
gality with  which  we  scatter  our  substance  dur- 
ing the  holiday  season,  and  the  luxury  with  which 
we  surround  our  pleasure-seeking.  He  stands  on 
the  “Millionaire’s  Piazza”  at  Saratoga  and  mar- 
vels much  and  long  at  the  wealth  of  gilding  and 
upholstery,  the  costly  devices  for  adding  to  the 
ease  and  comfort  of  life,  that  are  accumulated  in 
a place  which  is  comparatively  deserted  for  nine 
months  of  the  year.  That  these  tremendous 
buildings,  with  their  lofty  corridors,  wide  draw- 
ing-rooms, luxurious  sleeping- apartments,  fur- 
nished with  hot  and  cold  water,  marble  baths, 
gas,  electric  bells,  are  closed  from  the  first  of 
October  to  the  middle  of  June,  seems  to  the  cal- 
culating Briton,  the  prudent  Frenchman,  as  the 
extreme  of  wasteful  extravagance. 

There  is,  however,  a charm  about  hotel  life 
that  has  been  discovered  by  our  American,  and 
brought  about  in  its  development  the  luxurious 
palaces  where,  like  Falstaff,  we  can  not  only  take 
our  ease,  but  can  enjoy  ourselves  in  an  easy,  care- 
free fashion  that  precisely  suits  our  temperament. 
We  have  society  without  the  trouble  of  enter- 
taining, luxury  without  care,  pleasure  of  every 
kind  without  the  necessity  of  putting  one’s  foot 
from  under  the  roof  where  one  lives.  The  read- 
ing-room is  the  centre  of  news,  the  office  divulges 
the  state  of  the  stock-market  or  any  great  finan- 
cial or  business  operation  at  any  moment.  Every- 
thing that  humanity  can  ask,  want,  or  even  dream 
of,  is  here  supplied  if  it  be  within  the  realm  of 
possibility  to  do  it.  What  wonder  that  we  Amer- 
icans, with  our  eager,  restless,  interested  disposi- 
tions, delight  in  this  way  of  living  t How  agree- 
able our  young  people  find  it  is  told  in  Mr. 
Charles  Dudley  Warner’s  watering-place  story, 
which  w as  so  popular  during  its  appearance  as  a 
serial  in  Harpkr's  Magazi.nk.  We  can  imagine 
the  envy  of  the  secluded  English  girl  or  the  con- 
vent-bred French  maiden  us  she  reads  of  the 
young  American  who  had  the  whole  range  of  our 
great  summer  resorts  as  a background  to  her 
love  story. 

There  is  one  feature  to  our  summer  hotel  life 
which  would,  however,  cause  great  anxiety  to  the 
English  matron  could  she  put  up  with  its  ease 
and  indulgence  in  other  ways ; that  is,  the  pre- 
sence in  multitudes  of  what  is  known  in  Albion 
as  the  “detrimental.”  Jack  and  Tom  and  Char- 
lie, bright,  brave  young  fellows,  excellent  dancers, 
experts  at  lawn-tennis,  well  dressed,  well  read, 
and  well — not  bashful,  but  entirely  impecunious, 
when  their  summer  holiday  comes  hie  away  at 
once  to  the  nearest  watering-place.  Not  always 
are  they  as  wise  and  self-denying  as  the  young 
gentleman  who  tells  his  woes  thus  poetically: 

“ DM  I love  her,  Jack,  my  boy  ? 

Yes,  with  all  my  heart,  sir. 

Two  short  weeks  of  summer  joy, 

Then  we  had  to  part,  sir. 

“ Silks  and  jewels  blushed  and  smiled, 

One  of  fashion's  scholars. 

Jack,  the  rainbow  round  the  child 
Cost  a thousand  dollars. 

“Summer  brings  us  royal  feasts! 

What  of  wintry  weather? 

Butterflies  and  working  beasts 
Can't  be  yoked  together.” 
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A QUEER  MARINE  RESIDENCE. — Drawn  by  C.  A.  Corwin. 


THE  CRUISE  OF  THE  NEW  YORK 
YACHT  CLUB. 

Splendid  yachting  weather  has  been  the  rule  during  the  middle 
of  August.  Nearly  every  day  a good  wind  wafted  the  pleasure 
craft  of  Atlantic  waters  here  and  there,  at  the  will  of  the  owners, 
and  under  clear  skies  too.  After  the  downpour  of  rain  which  was 
prevalent  so  long,  the  amateur  sailors  hoped  for  a change  for  the 
better  at  this  time,  and  were  not  disappointed.  A number  of 
yacht  clubs  held  their  annual  cruises,  and  in  most  cases  were 
largely  successful,  so  far  ns  wind  and  weather  were  concerned. 
Day  in  and  day  out  the  delicious  breezes  held,  the  water  was 
smooth,  and  yachtsmen  and  yachtswomen  were  delighted. 

Probably  there  is  no  yachting  event  of  the  year  that  is  of 
more  importance  to  New  York  yachtsmen  than  the  annual  cruise 
of  the  Newr  York  Yacht  Club.  For  a month  or  more  in  advance 
of  the  day  set  for  the  start  the  yacht  owners  make  preparations 
for  their  cruise.  The  many  fast  vessels  belonging  to  New  York, 
and,  in  fact,  a number  of  Boston  boats,  were  all  ready  a week  be- 
fore the  7th  of  August,  and  one  by  one  they  dropped  anchor  in 
New'  Condon  Harbor,  where  the  rendezvous  was  to  take  place. 
With  each  day  the  pretty  harbor  took  on  a more  and  more  gala 
appearance,  and  the  number  of  yachts  increased  daily  until 
August  7th  came  and  the  fleet  was  complete. 

The  Elertra,  Commodore  Elbridge  T.  Gerry’s  beautiful  and  com- 
modious steam-yacht,  left  New  York  on  the  morning  of  August 
7th,  and  steamed  rapidly  up  through  Long  Island  Sound,  arriving 
in  New'  London  the  same  evening  early.  She  was  the  flag-ship 
of  the  fleet,  and  carried  the  Regatta  Committee,  Commodore  Gerry’s 
staff,  and  a few  other  guests,  including  George  L.  Schuyler,  the 
only  surviving  one  of  the  original  owners  of  the  world-famed 
America.  It  was  early  in  a beautiful  summer  evening  when  the 
Electro  announced  her  arrival  by  the  boom  of  her  cannon.  An 
instant  later  there  was  a perfect  fusillade  of  cannon  as  yachts 
answered  the  salute  of  the  commodore. 

Over  a hundred  boats  were  in  the  fleet,  from  the  stately  Alva, 
which  looked  for  all  the  world  like  an  ocean  steam-ship,  to  the 
smallest  of  the  forty-foot  class,  and  everybody  in  the  fleet  was 
looking  forward  to  the  morrow,  when  the  first  day’s  run  to  New- 
port was  to  be  made.  Night  came  on  apace,  and  then  the  lights 
on  the  yachts  began  to  twinkle,  and  the  display  was  added  to  by 
the  hotel  on  shore,  which  was  covered  with  Chinese  lanterns. 
Balloons  were  sent  up  from  the  shore,  and  Greek-fire  and  Roman 
candles  lit  up  the  scene  until  at  times  it  was  as  bright  as  day. 
Boats  of  all  kinds  and  shapes  were  riding  at  their  anchors,  and 
their  piasts  looked  as  if  a forest  was  standing  in  the  water,  with 
the  trees  stripped  and  polished. 

Early  in  the  morning  of  Thursday  the  yachts  went  down  to 
the  Sound,  and  started  on  the  race  to  Newport.  The  wind  was 
light  at  first,  and  then  there  was  a good  breeze,  which  drove  the 
shapely  craft  along  toward  port.  Every  stitch  of  canvas  was  set 
to  catch  the  summer  breezes,  and  long  before  dark  they  caine  to 
anchor  in  the  harbor  of  Newport.  The  schooners  Sea  Fox  and 
Grayling  had  many  an  old  score  to  settle,  and  both  were  sailed 
as  their  skippers  best  knew  how.  The  Grayling  was  successful, 
however,  and  there  was  great  jollification  on  board  of  her.  The 
Katrina  had  been  changed  very  materially  as  to  rig  since  her  races 
with  the  Titauia  early  in  the  season,  and  was  prepared  to  do  battle 
royal.  A host  of  friends  wished  her  godspeed,  and  when  the  race 
was  over  she  was  credited  with  a victory  over  the  Titauia.  Other 
classes  were  well  represented,  and  a fine  race  was  well  ended. 

In  Newport  Harbor  that  night  there  were  more  yachts  than  at 
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New  London,  but  the  revelry  of  the  night  before  was  gone.  Busi- 
ness of  a serious  nature  was  on  hand.  On  the  morrow  the  race 
for  the  Goelet  cups  was  to  be  sailed,  and  all  those  who  intended 
competing  were  getting  ready.  Through  the  night  the  wind  fresh- 
ened, and  by  morning  there  was  half  a gale.  The  sea  came  rolling 
into  the  harbor,  and  a light  mist  made  everything  damp  and  dis- 
agreeable. It  was  the  gala-day  of  the  cruise,  and  the  Electro 
was  in  shape  for  her  place.  Commodore  Gerry  and  his  staff  flew 
around  from  early  morning,  getting  the  craft  in  condition  to  receive 
the  guests  who  had  been  invited  to  watch  the  races  from  her  decks. 
Camp-chairs  were  brought  up  from  the  hold,  the  deck  had  been 
holy  stoned  until  it  was  as  white  ns  snow,  and  every  bit  of  brass 
on  the  flag-ship  shone  brightly. 

It  was  not  long  before  the  guests  began  to  arrive,  and  one  of 
the  Electro's  reception  days  was  begun.  All  who  received  invita- 
tions were  ready  on  time,  and  steam-launches  darted  about  the 
harbor  from  yachts  and  from  shore,  carrying  the  ladies  and  gentle- 
men. Commodore  Gerry  stood  at  the  starboard  gangway  and  re- 
ceived the  people  as  they  stepped  upon  the  deck.  At  least  a 
hundred  people  were  aboard  the  Electro  when  the  starting  time 
came,  and  as  they  appreciated  the  advantage  of  seeing  the  race  as 
guests  of  the  Commodore,  few  were  late,  and  none  was  absent  when 
the  Electro  sailed  down  past  Fort  Adams. 

Outside,  the  sea  was  heavy  and  the  wind  blew  hard.  The  boats 
were  in  many  instances  reefed  dow  n,  and  under  the  glorious  breeze 
sailed  as  they  had  never  sailed  before  in  a Goelet  Cup  race.  The 
Sea  Fox  turned  the  tables  on  the  Grayling  in  this  race,  and  took 
the  cup  for  schooners,  after  a splendid  race  through  nasty  seas. 
The  Titauia  did  the  same  thing  by  the  Katrina,  and  won  handily 
over  her  fleet  antagonist.  The  race  over,  the  Electro  steamed  back 
to  Newport  in  a driving  rain,  which  ceased  as  soon  as  the  yacht 
came  to  anchor.  All  went  ashore  thoroughly  charmed  with  their 
day’s  outing.  The  next  morning  came  the  second  day’s  run,  which 
was  to  bring  the  yachts  into  Vineyard  Haven.  The  wind  was 
stronger  than  on  the  day  before,  and  the  Constellation,  the  new 
Burgess  schooner,  won  first  place  in  the  run,  having  sailed  the 
distance  in  a shorter  time  than  it  has  ever  been  sailed  before. 
The  Sea  Fox  beat  the  Grayling  into  port  by  considerable,  and 
at  the  same  time  beat  the  best  previous  record  for  the  run  over 
that  distance.  The  Titania  continued  her  victorious  career,  and 
the  Katrina  had  to  be  content  with  second  place  in  her  class. 

From  Saturday  night  until  Tuesday  morning  the  fleet  staid  in 
Vineyard  Haven.  Racing  for  a series  of  cups  was  indulged  in, 
under  blue  skies  and  with  a strong  breeze,  on  Monday,  and  the 
Grayling  won  from  the  Sea  Fox  bv  a very  small  margin.  The 
Titania  again  beat  the  Katrina,  and  the  other  winners  were  the 
Liris  and  the  t^nickstep.  During  the  interval  between  Saturday 
night  and  Tuesday  morning  there  were  receptions  in  Cottage  City, 
strolls  on  the  sand  by  moonlight,  and  driving  about  the  beautiful 
Martha’s  Vineyard.  Tuesday  morning  the  fleet  started  for  New 
Bedford  in  half  a gale,  and  again  the  Titania  beat  the  Katrina, 
this  time  very  badly,  and  it  was  plainly  shown  that  she  was  the 
fastest  boat  of  her  inches  afloat.  The  Grayling  again  beat  the 
Sea  Fox,  and  again  by  a few  seconds.  There  was  considerable 
interest  in  the  run,  as  the  old  America  joined  the  fleet,  and  finished 
away  up  among  the  leaders. 

New  Bedford  was  left  behind  on  Thursday  morning,  a heavy 
rain-storm  delaying  the  fleet  for  a day,  and  that  night  the  yachts 
were  in  Newport  again.  More  races  were  sailed,  and  then  the 
squadron  disbanded,  after  the  most  successful  cruise  ever  held 
by  the  New  York  Yacht  Club,  or  in  fact  any  other  club  in  the 
world.  J.  P.  Sawyer. 


A QUEER  HOME. 

The  dwelling  here  illustrated  is  the  home  which  a son  of  Nep- 
tune, known  as  “ Cap”  York,  has  built  for  himself  on  the  edge 
of  the  great  Erie  Basin,  at  Red  Hook  Point,  in  South  Brooklyn. 
Not  many  years  ago  this  part  of  the  City  of  Churehes  was  a huge 
salt  quagmire,  which  at  high  tide  seemed  a meadow  of  meadow- 
grass,  sea-weed,  and  the  debris  of  a great  harbor,  and  at  low  tide 
resolved  itself  into  quaking  mounds  of  black  mud  separated  by 
long  serpentine  channels  of  salt-water.  So  dangerous  was  its 
treacherous  ooze  that  no  one  ever  ventured  into  its  borders,  save 
an  occasional  sportsman,  a “ dock  rat,”  or  a river  thief.  The  last- 
named  type  was  its  lord  paramount  and  only  tenant.  Here  he 
could  bid  defiance  to  the  police,  and  here  find  refuge  and  mysteri- 
ous avenues  of  escape  when  too  hotly  pursued  by  the  authorities 
of  the  law.  The  growth  of  the  metropolis  and  its  commerce  at 
last  sealed  the  doom  of  the  Red  Hook  marshes.  An  army  of 
working-men  filled  in  great  portions  of  the  swamp,  made  streets, 
and  raised  great  buildings  in  every  direction  ; pile-drivers  enclosed 
an  immense  area  of  land  and  water  far  out  into  the  bay,  and 
dredgers  and  other  steam  machinery  dug  out  the  ooze,  until  the 
heaviest-laden  ship  could  float  at  any  point  within  the  enclosing 
breakwaters.  The  marsh  is  now  a thing  of  the  past,  and  the 
place  where  it  once  was  is  now  known  as  the  Erie  Basin. 

It  is  not  a pretty  place  from  any  stand  point.  Rows  of  ugly 
buildings,  piles  of  cargo,  and  the  flotsam  and  jetsam  of  the  sea, 
vessels  of  all  sorts,  but  each  and  all  battered  and  worn,  noisy 
steam-tugs  and  noisier  laborers,  are  the  chief  features  of  the 
neighborhood.  And  the  place  is  haunted  by  the  ghost  of  the 
marsh.  Gas  bubbles  from  decaying  organic  matter  beneath  the 
basin  keep  its  waters  in  a constant  state  of  seeming  ebullition ; a 
vile  odor  of  decomposition  and  death  is  everywhere,  and  on  the 
surface  of  the  water  and  the  sides  of  every  spile,  wall,  and  vessel 
is  the  oily  slime  which  appears  to  be  secreted  by  ship  basins  the 
world  over.  The  people  who  work  there  and  those  who  live  in 
the  vicinity  declare  it,  nevertheless,  to  be  healthful  to  the  highest 
degree,  and  their  startling  statement  is  apparently  confirmed  by 
amphibious  swarms  of  vigorous  children,  to  whom  the  streets 
and  wharves,  the  slips  and  docks,  arc  equally  popular  play- 
grounds. 

Here  “Cap”  York  has  mnde  his  home.  On  a rickety  frame- 
work, which  is  half  pier  and  half  bulkhead,  he  has  built  a shanty, 
in  which  he  passes  life  very  comfortably.  He  is  a “ boat  cobbler  ’’ 
and  a “marine  painter”  by  profession,  which  high-sounding  phrases 
mean  that  he  substitutes  good  for  rotten  timber  in  damaged  ves- 
sels, and  then  covers  up  his  work  with  the  coarse  and  ugly  paints 
which  characterize  the  civilized  architecture  of  the  sea.  The 
“ Cap’s  ” home  is  not  very  palatial.  It  would  be  a shanty  were 
the  timbers  of  which  it  is  made  not  so  heavy  and  massive.  It 
contains  but  one  room,  the  basin  itself  being  the  bath-room  and 
back  yard  of  the  establishment.  A lean  and  ugly  mongrel  dog 
acts  as  house-keeper  and  watchman  in  the  owner’s  absence,  and 
does  it  so  thoroughly  as  to  make  a visit  very  memorable  to  a 
stranger.  Once  past  the  dog,  the  caller  easily  gets  a good  view 
of  the  interior,  which  is  a quaint  compound  of  kitchen,  bedroom, 
workshop,  and  cabinet  of  curios.  Here  and  there  is  the  fungoid 
discoloration  which  arises  from  the  old  marsh  beneath  the  water 
and  the  artificial  land  of  the  basin  and  its  environs,  and  both  in- 
side and  outside  the  house  is  the  noisome  vapor  which  envelops 
Red  Hook  Point.  “ Cap"  seems  to  thrive  nevertheless,  and  is  as 
rugged  and  healthy  as  he  was  long  ago  when  he  followed  the  sea 
for  his  livelihood.  Willi au  E.  S.  Fales. 
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THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE  AMERICAN 
TROTTING  HORSE. 

( Continued  frontpage  676,  Supplement .) 
fusal.  Not  long  after  this,  Mr.  David  Bonner 
brought  Mr.  Baeknian  into  contact  with  Mr. 
Rysdyk,  introducing  him  as  a particular  friend 
of  his;  from  that  time  a strong  friendship  grew 
up  between  the  two  men,  and  Mr.  Backman,  in- 
stead of  being  debarred  from  the  privilege  of 
breeding  stock  from  Ilambletonian,  had  always 
the  first  choice  of  the  services  of  the  stallion. 
When  Dexter  became  king  of  the  turf  in  1867, 
and  the  service  fee  of  Hambletonian  was  raised 
to  $600,  Mr.  Backman  sent  no  fewer  than  thirty- 
two  mares  to  the  horse  during  one  season. 

From  the  time  that  lie  went  actively  into  breed- 
ing stock,  Mr.  Backman  had  but  one  ambition, 
and  that  was  to  produce  at  his  farm  a colt  which 
should  become  the  fastest  trotter  in  the  world; 
and  the  consideration  of  financial  benefit  was  but 
secondary  to  this  strong  desire.  Knowing  that 
the  fastest  of  Hamblctonian's  get  were  out  of 
marcs  sired  by  a horse  called  Seely’s  American 
Star,  who  had  been  in  Orange  County  until  his 
death  in  1861,  Mr.  Backman  was  continually  on 
the  lookout  for  a dam  of  that  strain  of  blood. 
He  had  no  difficulty  in  procuring  many  mares  cer- 
tified by  their  owners  to  have  been  got  by  Seely’s 
stallion,  but  in  many  cases  it  was  found  that  the 
pedigree  was  entirely  false.  This  was  a serious 
drawback  to  scientific  breeding,  but  Mr.  Backman 
went  bravely  on,  weeding  out  stock  of  doubtful 
pedigree,  selling  them  for  whatever  they  would 
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by  Messenger  Duroc,  and  six  of  these  have  made 
records  faster  than  2 30,  and  one  more  at  least 
is  expected  to  earn  similar  honors.  Green  Moun- 
tain Maid  died  in  1888,  having  produced  seven 
foals  that  sold  for  a total  of  $68,880,  while  five 
still  remain  at  Stony  Ford.  As  a tribute  to  her 
memory  and  worth,  Mr.  Backman  has  erected  a 
marble  shaft  costing  some  $1500  over  the  grave 
of  this  greatest  mother  of  trotters. 

But  there  still  remain  many  good  broodmares 
at  this  farm.  Hattie  Hogan  (Fig.  6),  by  the  same 
Harry  Clay  that  got  Green  Mountain  Maid,  is  out 
of  a mare  by  Seely’s  American  Star,  and  though 
now  twenty-two  years  old,  is  still  shapely  and  vig- 
orous, and  this  spring  produced  a filly  foal  hy 
Kentucky  Prince.  She  has  now  had  seventeen 
foals,  thirteen  of  which  are  still  living.  Her  old- 
est colt,  Hogarth,  by  Messenger  Duroc,  made  the 
best  record  for  four-year-old  stallions  by  trotting 
in  2 26  at  that  age,  and  Mr.  Backman  believes 
that  his  dam  will  prove  as  great  a broodmare 
as  Green  Mountain  Maid  herself.  Two  sisters  of 
Dexter,  Lady  Dexter,  now  twenty-eight  years  old, 
and  Alma,  eleven  years  younger,  are  still  living, 
the  latter  being  used  for  breeding.  Lady  Dexter 
is  too  old  to  produce  any  more  stock,  her  last  colt, 
foaled  in  1886,  being  by  Kentucky  Prince  (Fig.  7). 

About  eleven  years  ago  Mr.  Backman  purchased 
and  brought  to  Stony  Ford  a stallion  bred  in  Ken- 
tucky called  Kentucky  Prince.  This  horse  was 
foaled  in  1870,  and  was  got  by  Clark  Chief,  a son 
of  Mambrino  Chief.  Clark  Chief  was  a horse  of 
unusual  excellence,  and  during  his  short  life  of 
ten  years  left  a strain  of  trotters  greatly  valued  in 
bring  in  the  market,  and  carefully  husbanding  Kentucky.  Through  his  dam,  Kentucky  Queen, 


stout  limbs  are  of  a splendid  shape  and  quality, 
and  his  whole  conformation  betokens  speed  ami 
great  power.  He  was  never  regularly  trained,  but 
when  five  years  old  trotted  a mile  on  a half-mile 
track  at  Waverlv,  N.  J.,  in  2.28.  lie  is  exer- 
cised every  day  on  the  mile  track  at  Stony  Ford 
Farm,  and  can  at  any  time  set  off  at  a gait  con- 
siderably faster  than  2.30.  Guy’s  action  is  re- 
markable in  that  he  goes  at  a low  gait  close  to 
the  ground,  but  so  rapidly  do  his  legs  move  that 
they  can  hardly  be  discerned ; and  his  sire  has 
precisely  the  same  way  of  trotting.  This  is  in 
marked  contrast  to  the  big  sweeping  stride  of  the 
Hambletonian  trotters ; but  were  all  horses  pnited 
like  Guv,  they  would  last  much  longer,  while  he 
certainly  has  a greater  flight  of  speed  than  any 
trotter  vet  seen. 

Stony  Ford  Farm  has  a host  of  well-bred 
horses,  and  one  other  of  them  deserves  mention ; 
this  is  the  stallion  Lelnnd,  foaled  in  1876,  who  is 
not  only  one  of  the  last  of  the  get  of  Rysdyk’4 
Hambletonian,  but  represents  the  American  Star 
cross,  so  much  valued,  through  his  dam  Imogen?. 
Those  who  have  seen  Hambletonian  say  that 
Lelnnd  bears  a greater  resemblance  to  hint  than 
any  of  his  numerous  colts,  and  this  scion  of  the 
champion  trotting  sire  has  already  got  three  foals 
that  have  made  fast  records.  While  he  is  over- 
shadowed bv  the  greatness  of  Kentucky  Prince, 


champion  Rarus  is  now  resting  from  his  many 
hard-fought  battles  on  the  turf.  Maud  8.  has  a 
capacious  stall,  where  she  remains  till  early  sum- 
mer, when  site  is  taken  to  Mr.  Bonner's  farm  at 
Tarrytown  on  the  Hudson.  At  Syracuse,  N.  Y., 
there  is  probably  the  most  costly  stable  in  the 
world,  built  by  Mr.  D.  Edgar  Crouse,  at  an  expense 
of  about  half  a million  of  dollars.  Mr.  Frank- 
Work,  one  of  the  money  kings  of  Wall  Street,  luis 
a very  elaborate  stable  in  the  metropolis,  situated, 
like  those  already  mentioned,  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  southern  entrance  to  Central  Park. 

If  great  advances  have  been  made  in  the  gen- 
eration of  the  trotting  horse,  there  has  been 
no  less  progress  in  the  artificial  aids  for  im- 
proving bis  gait  and  developing  his  powers  for 
racing  purposes.  The  crude  two-wheeled  vehicle 
in  which  the  trotters  of  seventy-five  years  ago 
performed  has  given  wav  to  a sulky  of  the  light- 
est possible  weight,  but  still  substantial,  and  run- 
ning-gear lias  been  invented  to  reduce  friction 
to  a minimum.  The  old-fashioned  straight  axle 
has  outlived  its  usefulness,  and  the  modern  sulky 
lias  that  part  so  curved  and  raised  that  the  horse 
can  be  hitched  close  to  it  and  still  have  free 
scope  for  tiie  tremendous  strides  of  his  hind 
parts  that  enable  him  to  attain  his  greatest  speed. 
These  sulkies  are  made  by  several  firms  in  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  country,  and  as  there  is  a con- 


whatever  he  knew  to  be  hotui  fide.  He  also  in- 
vested in  some  stallions,  choosing  in  each  case  a 
son  of  Hambletonian  himself.  One  of  these, 
named  Messenger  Duroc,  was  purchased  from 
David  R.  Feagies,  of  Chester,  who  bred  him  in 
1865.  In  the  maternal  line  this  son  of  Ham- 
bletonian lias  a strong  infusion  of  thorough- 
bred, running  back  in  the  third  generation  to  the 
Bertholf  Horse  by  imported  Messenger.  As  a colt, 
Messenger  Duroc  showed  an  unusual  amount  of 
vitality,  and,  after  being  in  the  stud  a few  years, 
it  was  found  that  he  transmitted  the  trotting  in- 
stinct with  remarkable  uniformity,  while  his  colts 
were  of  sucli  a mild  and  tractable  disposition 
that  they  were  easily  trained,  and  developed  to  a 
high  rate  of  speed.  The  statistics  of  public  per- 
formanees  show  that  fifteen  of  Messenger  Duroc’s 
get  have  records  of  2.30 or  better,  and  lie  has  also 
got  a pacing  mare — Lady  Hill — who  appeared  on 
the  turf  last  year  and  got  a record  of  2.22. 

During  the  twenty-five  years  of  its  existence. 
Stony  Ford  Farm  has  been  a bulwark  of  the  breed- 
ing interest  in  the  North,  and  its  influence  has 
extended  to  all  parts  of  the  land.  Perhaps  the 


Kentucky,  Prince  has  a strong  infusion  of  thor- 
ough - bred,  as  she  was  by  Morgan  Eagle,  with 
other  strains  of  fast-ruuning  blood  from  his  ma- 
ternal ancestors.  Kentucky  Prince  was  brought 
to  the  North  by  Mr.  A.  B.  Darling,  of  the  Fifth 
Avenue  Hotel,  New  York,  and  after  making  sev- 
eral seasons  at  Mr.  Darling’s  farm  in  New  Jersey, 
where  he  was  not  advertised  or  made  public  as  a 
sire,  he  was  sold  at  public  auction  in  the  metrop- 
olis. It  was  during  the  commercial  crisis,  when 
horses  had  gone  down  very  much  in  value,  and 
when  Mr.  Backman  gave  upwards  of  $10,000  for 
the  stallion,  he  was  thought  to  have  made  a bad 
bargain.  But  he  had  faith  in  the  breeding  and 
appearance  of  Kentucky  Prince,  and  in  the  eleven 
years  lie  has  been  at  Stony  Ford  he  has  become 
one  of  the  most  famous  of  living  sires.  His  chief 
reputation  has  come  through  the  performances 
of  the  black  gelding  Guy  (Kig.  9),  foaled  at  Stony 
Ford  in  1880.  Guy’s  dam  was  Flora  Gardener, 
one  of  the  daughters  of  Seely’s  American  Star 
that  Mr.  Backman  had  secured.  Flora  Gardener 
had  produced  a filly  by  Kentucky  Prince  in  1879, 
and  Mr.  Backman  reserved  her  as  a broodmare. 


there  is  every  reason  why  he  should  himself  found  stant  demand  for  them,  and  a spirited  rivalry 

a family  of  fast  horses;  and  Mr.  Backman  cher-  *'  1 " 

ishes  him  as  one  of  the  last  representatives  of 
his  wonderful  sire. 

A review  of  the  breeding  interest  as  it  con- 
cerns the  trotting  horse  shows  that  the  former 
desultory  producing  of  an  occasional  trotter  has 
grown  to  lie  a vast  business  interest,  to  be  found 
in  every  State  of  the  Union,  and 
millions  of  dollars  are  invested. 


between  the  makers,  no  effort  is  spared  to  pro- 
duce a first-class  article. 

In  the  matter  of  harness  and  other  trappings 
there  has  also  been  a marked  improvement.  Trot- 
ting being  a gait  requiring  much  education,  few 
horses  can  be  trained  unless  their  mouths  are 
under  control  and  their  heads  kept  steady.  What 
which  many  with  bitting  appliances  and  check-reins  that  give 
An  ordinary  the  driver  complete  mastery  over  the  trotter,  1 


stock  farm  is  worth  about  $20,o00,  while  there  latter  has  been  made  amenable  to  teaching  that 
are  many  valued  in  the  hundreds  of  thousands.  otherwise  would  be  almost  impossible.  Another 
Besides  the  model  establishment  at  Stony  Ford  important  advance  is  in  what  is  called  “booting” 
(Fig.  12),  the  Empire  State  has  many  others  that  a trotter.  It  is  a rare  thing,  even  with  all  the 


i breeding,  to  find  a horse  that  can  quicken 
his  stride  at  the  trot  without  his  feet  or  legs  hit- 
ting some  other  part  of  these  members.  Some, 
for  instance,  with  that  open  gait  that  carries  the 
hind  legs  past  the  front  legs,  rub  or  strike  in 
passing;  while  others,  with  a closer  gait,  some- 
times place  one  of  the  hind  legs  between  the 
fore  ones,  causing  a similar  contact.  This  not 
only  causes  the  horse  pain,  but  the  violence  of 
the  blow  will  throw  him  off  his  stride,  and  lie 
changes  to  a run,  or  “ makes  a break,”  as  it  is 
called.  Again,  some  horses  fold  the  knee  so 
much  that  the  shoe  strikes  the  elbow,  and  others 
step  on  their  feet,  or  grab  the  hoof  with  the  shoe, 
be  found  giving  attention  to  this  problem  of  To  obviate  all  these  hinderances  to  the  trotter’s 

breeding.  Kentucky  abounds  in  men  of  military  comfort,  and  help  him  to  keep  steady  on  his  legs, 

most  important  tiling  it*has  accomplished  has  The  colt  of  1880  was  so  small  that  he  was  sent  and  civil  fame  who  have  taken  up  the  breeding  of  leather  boots  are  made  to  fit  the  part  that  might 

?n  the  increased  attention  it  has  attracted  in  the  to  a public  sale  in  New  York,  where  he  was  pur-  trotters  as  a pastime  or  a business.  Leland  Stan-  be  so  injured.  In  breaking  colts  it  is  now  cus- 

tter  of  the  selection  of  broodmares.  There  chased  by  a horseman  from  Cleveland  for  a small  ford,  of  California,  has  expended  an  immense  sum  tomary  to  boot  them  everywhere,  so  that  if  the 

a time,  even  in  the  days  of  Rysdyk’s  Ham-  amount  and  taken  to  that  city.  On  being  broken  in  stocking  and  equipping  his  ranch  known  as  youngster  happens  to  hit  anywhere  in  learning 

l":i1  si..,  r.—  » « use  his  limbs,  he  is  not  hurt,  and  gains  confi- 


being  conducted  with  profit  to  the  owners 
and  benefit  to  the  breed  of  trotters.  The  present 
Secretary  of  the  Navy,  Benjamin  F.  Tracy,  has 
been  for  many  years  a practical  breeder,  and  had 
collected  a fine  stud  at  his  farm  at  Apalachin, 
Tioga  County,  which  he  disposed  of  when  called 
to  enter  public  life  as  a member  of  the  Presi- 
dent’s Cabinet.  Mr.  Tracy  is  a firm  believer  in 
the  value  of  the  blood  of  Mambrino  Chief,  es- 
pecially through  his  son  Woodford  Mambrino, 
who  got  trotters  with  great  uniformity,  and  after 
being  cast  aside  from  breeding  on  account  of 
disease,  was  trained  and  obtained  a record  of 
2.214.  Men  in  every  department  of  life  are  to 


lias  lived  to  see  the  tide  turn — until  there  is,  if  when  hitched  double,  and  along  with  Mr.  Gordon's  of  the  phenomenal  trotter  Patron,  who  made  a his  gait  forward,  when  he  stepped  so  high  with 

don  given  to  quality  and  speedv  gelding  Clingstone  appeared  in  1885,  and  record  of  2.144  in  a race  at  the  age  of  five  years,  his  front  feet  that  a lot  of  force  was  wasted,  or 


bletoninn,  when  little  or  no  stress  was  laid  on  the 
breeding  of  a dam,  providing  the  colt  had  been 
got  by  a sire  that  had  proved  his  ability  to  beget 
speed.  Mr.  Backman,  while  he  was  keenly  alive 
to  the  value  of  Hambletonian,  was  equally  anxious 
that  the  mares  mated  to  him  or  his  own  stallions 
should  be  good  individually,  and  descended  from 
the  best  stock.  As  before  stated,  he  met  many 
reverses  in  his  early  experience,  chiefly  through 
the  dishonesty  of  those  who  foisted  false  pedi- 
grees upon  him  ; but  he  has  persevered  until  he 


anything,  too  much  attention  given  to  quality  and 
breeding  of  dams.  Of  the  many  mares  owned 
or  bred  at  Stony  Ford,  one  deserves  special  men- 
tion. This  is  Green  Mountain  Maid  (Fig.  4),  who 
has  earned  the  distinction  of  having  produced 
more  trotters  with  records  of  2.30  or  faster  than 
any  mare  living  or  dead.  Green  Mountain  Maid 
was  bred  at  Middletown,  Orange  County,  New 
York,  a few  miles  from  Stony  Ford,  in  1862.  Her 
sire,  Harry  Clay,  was  descended  from  Andrew 
Jackson,  and  was  a famous  trotter  and  sire  of 
trotters  mure  than  fifty  years  ago.  The  dam  of 
Green  Mountain  Maid  was  a mare  called  Shang- 
hai Mary,  whose  breeding  could  not  be  traced, 
though  it  was  at  one  time  supposed  she  was  of 
nearly  thorough-bred  origin.  When  a filly,  run- 
ning by  the  side  of  her  dam,  Green  Mountain  Maid 
showed  an  unusual  amount  of  trotting  speed,  and 
grew  to  he  a shapely,  beautiful  mare.  An  accident 
befell  her  while  being  broken  to  harness,  which 
prevented  her  from  being  trained,  and  Mr.  Back- 
man  purchased  her  when  she  was  quite  young. 
The  history  of  this  mare  shows  her  to  have  been 
tiie  dam  of  no  less  than  seventeen  foals,  every 
one  of  which  possessed  the  ability  to  trot  fast, 
and  nearlv  all  of  them  became  famous  on  the 
turf  or  stock  farm.  She  was  first  bred  to  Mid- 
dletown. a son  of  Hambletonian.  and  the  produce, 
:i  mare  called  Storm,  was  herself  used  as  a brood- 
mare, and  at  the  age  of  seventeen  years  was  taken 
up,  t rained,  and  driven  to  a record  of  2.26$.  Af- 
ter that  Green  Mountain  Maid  was  bred  to  Rvs- 
dvk’s  Hambletonian,  and  tiie  produce  was  a bay 
colt,  foaled  in  1868,  called  Electioneer  (Fig.  6). 
When  tiiis  stallion  had  been  kept  at  Stony  Ford 
for  some  years,  lie  was  sold  to  Leland  Stanford, 
the  present  United  States  Senator  from  California, 
and  taken  to  his  stock  farm  at  Menlo  Park. 
Since  that  time  Electioneer  lias  become  one  of  the 
most  famous  and  successful  of  trotting  sires, 
having  got  thirty-seven  foals  that  have  trolled 
miles  ranging  in  time  from  2 80  to  2.16,  with 
one  pacer  lint  lias  a record  of  2.284.  Aided  by 
tin-  splendid  {lhtfttL  of  tite  Paeilie  slope,  the  get 
nt  Kii  ctimi"<T  have  developed  speed  at  ft  very 
enrlv  njs  , .urd  tii. -y  now  hold  the  champion  rec- 
ord-. of  one,  two.  and  four  years,  w bile  a three- 
year-old  fiily,  Sunni,  that  electrified  the  breeding 
world  liv  trotting  in  2. 1 S last  year,  is  expected 
to  low  er  the  three- vcitr- old  record  before  the  close 
of  Jsso  in  spite  of  the  recent  performance  of  her 
ooutempor.il  t rival,  Axtell,  who  has  au<  n!\  low- 
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he  showed  great  natural  speed,  and  soon  after 
was  sold  to  W.  J.  Gordon,  a wealthy  patron  of  the 
trotting  turf  with  a fine  estate  just  outside  of 
Cleveland.  Mr.  Gordon  was  over-anxious  to  see 
his  colt  go  fast,  and,  as  a result,  his  disposition 
was  nearly  ruined.  Guy’s  hot  blood  would  not 
brook  being  handled  as  his  driver  saw'  fit,  and 
his  first  appearance  on  the  turf  in  single  harness 
was  a failure.  Though  he  showed  his  own  gait 
equal  to  a mile  in  2.00,  he  would  not  trot  in  com- 
pany with  other  horses.  He  was  more  tractable 


Palo  Alto,  an  account  of  which  would  itself  fur- 
nish material  for  an  extended  article.  Within  a 
few  years  a similar  establishment  has  been  found- 
ed near  the  metropolis,  at  Parkville,  Long  Island, 
on  the  fine  driveway  known  as  the  Coney  Island 
Boulevard.  Parkville  Farm  is  owned  by  John 
H.  Shults,  a wealthy  merchant  of  Brooklyn,  and 
he  has  already  spent  several  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  dollars  on  the  place.  His  chief  stallion 
is  the  Kentucky-bred  Pancoast,  for  whom  he  paid 
$28,000  at  public  auction.  Pan  const  is  the  sire 


deuce  in  himself.  Sometimes  a defective  or  awk- 
ward gait  can  lie  corrected  hy  shoeing  tiie  feet 
so  that  the  horse  is  able  to  keep  his  balance  in 
going  fast.  A great  deal  of  attention  has  been 
given  to  the  subject  of  shoeing  trotters,  and  their 
feet  have  received  more  care  than  those  of  their 
fellow-racers,  the  thorough  bred  runners.  Tiie 
most  important  invention  designed  to  aid  the  trot- 
ter in  handling  his  feet  is  tiie  toe- weight.  Before 
its  introduction,  when  a horse  was  defective  in 


speedy  gelding  Clingstone  appeared  in  1885,  and 
the  pair  trotted  several  times  faster  than  2.20. 
Then  Guv  was  little  heard  of  until  1888,  when  ho 
had  been  coaxed  into  better  behavior  by  a young 
man  who  was  in  Mr.  Gordon’s  employ.  In  his  first 
race  at  Detroit,  in  July,  he  distancedall  of  his  op- 
ponents iti  the  first  heat,  trotting  in  2.164-  The 
next  week,  at  Cleveland,  he  started  in  the  series 
of  meetings  known  as  the  Grand  Trotting  Circuit, 
and  continued  to  he  a sensation,  sometimes  win- 
ning easily,  and  at  others  failing  entirely,  until 
he  readied  New  York,  where  he  was  on  his  best 
behavior,  and  besides  winning  a valuable  stake 
race,  trotted  an  exhibition  mile  in  2.12},  the  fast- 
est record  ever  made  on  the  Fleetwood  track. 
Late  in  the  season,  after  he  had  returned  to  Cleve- 


SS.14*  it  . . 

and  was  at  one  time  expected  to  lower  the  cham- 
pion record  among  stallions.  Mr.  Shulls  lays 
great  value  on  the  quality  and  breeding  of  his 
broodmares,  and  has  secured  some  of  the  best 
dams  to  be  found  anywhere.  Among  them  is 
Beatrice  (Fig.  8),  the  dam  of  Patron,  and  this 
mare  lias  the  blood  of  Hambietonian  through  her 
sire  Cuvier,  the  latter  being  out  of  a mare  by 
Harris’s  Hambletonian,  previously  mentioned  as 


i was  wasted,  or 

when  his  stride  was  too  short  in  proportion  to 
that  of  his  hind  parts,  the  only  remedy  lay  in 
putting  additional  weight  in  the  shoe,  causing  the 
leg  to  shoot  out  straigliter,  and  thus  lengthen  the 
stride.  This  heavy  leverage  on  the  foot  caused 
mnny  a horse  to  break  down  early,  the  leg  not 
being  strong  enough  to  carry  the  additional  weight 
required  to  balance.  It  is  said  that  the  first  use 
of  toe-weights  known  in  the  United  States  was 
a predecessor  of  the  Rysdyk  horse,  and  related  Jay  a Canadian  driver  who  brought  a horse  to  Buf- 
to  him  in  the  maternal  line.  Mayenne  (Fig.  lo)  falo  and  trotted  him  with  pieces  of  wood  tied  to  the 
is  perhaps  the  most  richly  bred  mare  at  the  farm,  toes  of  the  forefeet.  Some  quick-witted  Amer- 


she  being  by  Wedgewood,  one  of  the  best  trotting 
stallions  ever  seen  on  the  turf,  a great-grand- 
son of  Rysdyk’s  Hambletonian,  with  a lot  of 


land,  Guy  trotted  on  two  occasions  in  2.12.  That  thorough-bred  blood  from  his  dam  Woodbine. 


..il.-,  of  Grecu  Mountain  Maid^fire  all  sired  no  otutwould  think 
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he  possesses  sufficient  ability  to  enable  him  to  trot 
a faster  mile  than  any  horse  has  yet  dotie  is  gen- 
erally admitted,  and  the  large  amount  of  thorough- 
bred in  his  breeding  should  enable  him  to  sustain 
tiie  effort  for  tiie  required  distance.  During  the 
month  of  July,  this  year,  Guy  trotted  a trial  in 
2.114,  ail(l  during  tiie  recent  race  meeting  at 
Cleveland,  August  1st,  he  reduced  his  record  to 
2.10},  and  he  will  doubtless  make  further  at- 
tempts against  time  during  the  present  season. 
It  will  not  be  surprising  if  he  eclipses  all  previous 
performances,  for  many  expert  horsemen  think 
iie  is  equal  to  a mile  in  2 07  or  faster.  Up  to 
the  present  time  there  are  but  two  horses  with 
luster  trotting  records  than  his,  namely,  Maud  8. 
and  Jay-Eye-See.  Jav-Eve-See  was  tiie  trotting 
wonder  a few  years  ago,  when  he  made  a record 
at  five  years  of  2.10,  and  wore  the  crown  for  a 
brief  twenty-four  hours,  till  MaudS.  won  it  back; 
and  it  is  said  that  the  fleet  little  gelding,  who 
combines  the  blood  of  Ilambletonian  and  Pilot, 
Jr.,  will  be  on  tiie  turf  again  this  season,  after 
having  been  absent  for  some  time  through  lame- 
ness. 

Even  if  Guy  should  not  beat  the  present  record, 
Kentucky  Prince  will  continue  to  be  a wonderful 
sire  of  speed.  His  colts  are  uniformly  fast,  and 
already  his  sons  and  daughters  are  producing 
speed  in  the  second  generation.  Up  to  the  dose 
of  1888  Kentucky  Prince  had  eleven  of  his  get 
with  records  better  than  2.8o,  their  average  rate 
being  2.22  and  a small  fraction,  a faster  average 
than  that  of  any  trotting  sire. 

In  appearance  he  is  a massive  horse,  standing 
1 5.8  hands,  with  an  unusually  heavy  body  set  on 
short  legs.  He  weighs  nearly  1 300  pounds,  though 
at  a casual  glance.  His 


Mayenne’s  dam,  Bicara,  was  also  the  dam  of  Pan- 
coast, and  she  was  got  by  Harold,  the  sire  of 
Maud  S.,  her  pedigree  being  therefore  replete  with 
ancestors  that  have  achieved  great  things  on  the 
turf  and  at  the  stock  farm.  Mayenne  was  for- 
merly owned  by  Secretary  Tracy,  who  sold  her  and 
her  colt  Crescendo,  by  Mambrino  Dudley,  to  Mr. 
Shults.  Of  well-bred  young  trotters  there  is  also 
an  abundance  at  Parkville  Farm.  The  biown 
colt,  Pandect  (Fig.  11),  foaled  in  1887,  by  Pan- 
coast, out  of  the  famous  broodmare  Rcina  Vic- 
toria, by  Hambletonian,  is  a fine  specimen  of  what 
may  be  done  by  careful  selection  in  breeding. 

In  every  city  in  the  United  States  numbers  of 
these  well-bred  modern  trotters  are  owned  by 
wealthy  men  who  are  fond  of  a fast  roadster. 
Robert  Bonner  set  an  example  more  than  thirty 
years  ago  which  has  been  followed,  and  found 
to  be  one  of  tiie  most  healthy  recreations  for 
those  whose  physical  and  mental  powers  are 
heavily  taxed  by  extensive  business  or  profes- 
sional cares.  Elegant  and  eostlv  stables  have 
been  built  for  these  choice  animals,  and  New 
York  city  has  a half-dozen  or  more  of  veritable 
horse  palaces.  William  Rockefeller  (Figs.  13, 14), 
of  Standard  Oil  fame,  has  a large  and  splendidly 
arranged  stable  on  West  Fifty-fifth  Street,  where 
he  keeps  four  or  five  trotters  that  have  either 
fast  records  or  have  shown  their  ability  to  acquire 
them.  This  stable  is  a model  of  neatness,  and 
though  not  the  most  expensive,  would  be  accord- 
ed the  palm  by  a horseman.  John  D.  Rockefeller 
has  a smaller  stable  just  opposite,  where  he  too 
has  some  very  fast  roadsters.  Very  near  is 
Robert  Bonner’s  stable,  where  he  has  kept  his 
famous  trotters  for  many  vea IL-re  Dexter 
passed  the  last  days  in  comfort,  and  tiie  ex- 


iean  drivers  saw  the  value  of  the  crude  appliance, 
and  it  was  soon  improved  on ; and  to  the  late  Dan 
Mace  is  due  the  credit  of  giving  the  toe-weights 
their  first  general  recognition.  A piece  of  brass 
or  copper  is  frequently  used,  and  this  is  fastened 
at  the  point  of  the  shoe,  sometimes  by  a spur 
attached  to  the  shoe  itself,  or  again  by  drilling 
a laole  in  the  wall  of  the  foot  at  the  toe  and 
attaching  the  weight  to  the  shoe  by  a screw- 
thread  projecting  through  the  hole.  This  latter 
method,  though  often  used,  is  risky,  as  the  sensi- 
tive inner  foot  may  be  injured  thereby.  So  useful 
has  the  toe-weight  become  that  it  is  the  exception 
to  find  a trotter  on  whom  it  has  not  been  used  at 
some  time.  It  is  found  that  an  ounce  of  weight 
at  the  toe  is  equal  to  about  three  ounces  distrib- 
uted over  the  foot  by  the  shoe,  and  hundreds  of 
horses  have  been  improved  in  gait  by  its  use. 
Maud  S.  herself  was  driven  with  them,  and  made 
her  record  with  the  pieces  of  metal  fastened  on 
her  toes.  Sometimes  after  tiie  gait  is  corrected 
they  can  be  discarded,  or  the  weight  lessened. 
John  Murphy,  the  famous  New  York  driver,  re- 
cently deceased,  stated  to  the  writer,  in  1887,  that 
in  handling  Maud  S.  for  Mr.  Bonner  he  found  she 
could  use  her  feet  as  well  without  tiie  toe-weight 
ns  with  them,  showing  that  her  gait  ltad  become 
fixed  by  their  steady  use.  Tiie  trotter  that  re- 
quires toe-weights  is  not  the  ideal  animal,  and  un- 
less lie  can  learn  to  go  fast  without  them,  has  little 
value  as  a roadster.  There  are  other  horses,  such 
as  the  gray  gelding  Jack,  the  greatest  winner  last 
season,  that  are  so  pure-gaited  that  they  can  go 
without  weights  or  boots  ; indeed,  Jack  was  shod 
only  in  “ tips,"  or  thin  plates  covering  about  half 
the  foot,  and  he  could  trot  ns  fast  barefooted  but 
for  the  danger  of  injuring  the  wall  of  tiie  foot  at 
the  toe,  where  it  is  thinnest.  There  are  some 
horsemen  who  advocate  the  use  of  these  tips  as 
a substitute  for  tiie  regulation  shoe,  but  they  are 
not  apt  to  come  into  too  common  use,  as  it  is  a rare 
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thing  to  find  a horse  whose  feet  are  so  high  at  the 
heel  that  he  can  wear  tips  without  injury  to  the 
foot  and  leg. 

Added  to  these  many  appliances,  the  course  or 
track  on  which  the  trotter  is  driven  has  been 
greatly  improved.  It  has  been  found  that  the 
best  shape  is  that  of  the  lengthened  ellipse,  which 
gives  the  most  straightway  surface  possible  in 
making  the  mile  in  a circuit.  The  turns  or  curves 
are  graded  sidewise  so  that  the  sulky  keeps  its 
centre  of  gravity  more  easily  than  on  a flat  track, 
and  there  is  the  least  possible  interference  with 
the  natural  poise  of  the  horse.  There  are  score's 
of  these  mile  tracks  now  in  the  country,  whereas 
they  were  very  few  in  number  thirty  years  ago. 
By  actual  tests  it  has  been  found  that  such  tracks 
ns  those  at  Cleveland,  Ohio,  Hartford,  Connecti- 
cut, Providence,  Rhode  Island,  Poughkeepsie,  New 
York,  Lexington,  Kentucky,  and  other  important 
trotting  centres  enable  a horse  to  trot  several 
seconds  faster  than  the  old-fashioned  flat  tracks.  . 
The  surface  of  these  race  courses  is  carefully 
attended  to,  and  bv  rolling,  scraping,  watering, 
nnd  other  means  the  footing  is  rendered  of  the 
best  advantage  to  the  horse.  Wet  weather  is  the 
bite  noire  of  the  trotting  turfite,  for  it  is  apt  to 
render  the  track  unfit  and  unsafe  for  the  harness 
racer,  while  the  runners  go  on  in  spite  of  these 
elements.  

CAMP  SHERIDAN,  MOUNT 
G RETN  A , PEN  N S Y L V A N I A . 

It  is  now  the  recognized  policy  of  the  regular 
army  to  encourage  the  closest  possible  relations 
between  it  and  the  National  Guard  of  the  several 
States.  To  this  end,  regular  army  officers  are 
sent  on  application  of  the  Governors  of  the  sev- 
eral States  to  visit  the  summer  camps  of  the  Na- 
tional Guard,  and  where  possible,  troops  are  sent 
to  go  into  camp  with  the  troops  of  the  Guard. 
The  State  of  Pennsylvania  is  one  of  the  few  large 
States  in  which  there  is  no  regular  army  post, 
nnd  for  this  reason  troops  must  be  sent  from  a 
distance.  In  recent  years  General  Sheridan 
showed  the  greatest  interest  in  Pennsylvania  sol. 
diery,  visiting  the  division  encampments  at  Get- 
tysburg in  1884,  and  again  at  Mount  Gretna  in 
1887.  It  was  therefore  natural  to  honor  the 
most  distinguished  American  cavalry  leader  by 
naming  the  first  joint  camp  of  the  National 
Guard  mounted  troops  of  Pennsylvania  and  of 
the  regular  service  Camp  Sheridan. 

After  the  riots  of  1877  the  old  militia  system 
of  Pennsylvania  was  abandoned,  nnd  the  present 
organization,  originated  by  General  John  F.  Hnrt- 
ranfr,  then  Governor  of  the  State,  was  made.  On 
leaving  the  Gubernatorial  office  he  became  the 
natural  selection  for  Major-General,  and  under 
his  soldierly  and  skilful  management  the  division 
now  stands  as  a working  model  for  the  National 
Guard  of  all  other  States,  and  for  the  younger 
officers  of  the  regular  army  to  visit  for'observa- 
tion  and  instruction.  The  National  Guard  of 
Pennsylvania  consists  of  a division  of  infantry, 
comprising  fifteen  regiments,  and  a battalion  di- 
vided into  three  brigades,  to  each  of  which  are  at- 
tached a troop  of  cavalry  and  a battery  of  artillery. 
The  Guard  goes  successively  into  division,  brigade, 
and  regimental  camps.  This  is  the  year  for  regi- 
mental camps,  and  consequently  the  three  troops 
of  cavalry  and  three  batteries  of  artillery  were 
consolidated  into  two  battalions,  and  ordered  to 
camp  at  Mount  Gretna,  under  the  command  of 
Colonel  T.  J.  Hudson,  Chief  of  Artillery  on  the 
Governor’s  spiff.  It  was  a happy  thought  of 
Governor  Beaver  to  suggest  the  presence  in 
Pennsylvania  of  the  available  mounted  troops  of 
the  regular  army,  nnd  equally  fortunate  that  the 
foresight  of  Adjutant-General  Bastings  secured 
the  use  of  Mount  Gretna  for  the  summer  instruc- 
tion of  regular  troops  as  well  as  the  National 
Guard. 

Mount  Gretna  is  the  name  given  by  Mr.  Robert 
A.  Coleman,  the  liberal  and  wealthy  iron  king  of 
Lebanon  Valley,  to  a tract  of  land  covering  over 
. five  thousand  acres.  It  is  located  about  thirty 
miles  southeast  of  Harrisburg,  surrounded  by 
spurs  of  the  Blue  Ridge,  and  is  well  adapted  and 
equipped  for  such  a camp.  There  is  an  excellent 
State  target  range  about  a mile  from  the  main 
camp,  and  water  is  piped  to  each  company  street 
for  the  use  of  men  and  horses.  The  two  troops 
of  cavalry  at  Fo-t  Myer,  Virginia ; Light  Bat- 
tery C,  Third  Artillery,  Washington  Barracks; 
Light  Battery  B,  Fourth  Artillery,  Fort  Adams, 
Newport,  Rhode  Island ; and  Light  Battery  F, 
Fifth  Artillery,  Fort  Hamilton,  New  York  Har- 
bor, marched  to  Mount  Gretna,  arriving  there 
about  August  5th.  The  Fort  Adams  battery 
came  to  New  York  by  water,  and  marched  the  re- 
mainder of  the  distance.  The  exercises  of  the 
regular  troops  during  the  joint  encampment  were 
ordered  to  be  such  ns  should  be  of  the  greatest 
instruction  to  the  State  troops  as  well  as  to  the 
regular  troops.  Immediately  after  the  arrival  of 
the  State  troops,  schools  of  instruction  were  in- 
stituted in  tactics,  nnd  the  week’s  hard  work  be- 
gan in  dead  earnest.  The  camps  were  adjoin- 
ing, and  the  daily  intercourse  between  officers 
and  enlisted  men  of  the  different  organizations 
was  an  evidence  of  the  good-will  existing  be- 
tween the  regulars  nnd  National  Guardsmen. 
Daily  drills  were  held  by  the  regulars  in  company 
and  battalion  drill.  They  also  brought  with  them 
the  skirmish  target  and  a full  riding-school  out- 
fit of  head  and  ring  posts,  and  during  the  week 
illustrated  the  use  of  them.  One  evening  a par- 
ty of  non-commissioned  officers  of  a regular  bat- 
tery showed  the  National  Guardsmen  how  to 
throw  a horse;  in  another  street  a sergeant  of 
Captain  Lawton's  troop  was  entertaining  a group 
with  recitals  of  Indian  service  in  Arizona;  while 
along  Officers’  Row  a lieutenant  who  had  “ to- 
pogged”  the  line  of  march  was  showing  his  map 
and  notes  to  a number  of  visitors. 

On  Wednesday  of  last  week  the  five  troops  of 
cavalry  were  consolidated  under  Colonel  Carpen- 
ter, and  the  first  of  a 


battalion  drills  was  held.  Two  of  the  regular 
battalions  are  armed  with  the  new  3.2-inch 
breech-loading  guns,  and  two  of  the  National 
Guard  battalions  had  each  a Gatling  section. 
The  use  of  these  guns  was  shown  to  each  other, 
and  in  the  latter  part  of  the  week  the  first  prac- 
tice by  the  regular  artillery  with  the  breech-load- 
ers was  held.  The  results  of  the  camp  fully  con- 
firm the  judgment  of  itjj  originators,  and  the  les- 
sons learned  cannot  but  be  of  lasting  benefit  to 
the  mounted  troops  of  Pennsylvania.  After  the 
termination  of  the  joint  encampment  the  regular 
troops  will  remain  nt  Mount  Gretna  for  further 
instruction,  a most  important  part  of  which  will 
be  the  firing  practice  of  the  three  field  batteries 
under  charge  of  Major  Wallace  F.  Randolph, 
Third  Artillery,  division  inspector  of  artillery 
target  practice. 


MEN  WHO  CONTROL  MILLIONS. 

II.— A GROUP  OF  LIFE  ASSURANCE 
PRESIDENTS. 
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HENRY  B.  nYDE. 

Hknry  B.  Htok  was  born  in  Catskill,  New 
York,  on  the  15th  of  February,  1834,  and  is 
therefore  now  fiftv-five  years  old.  His  father, 
Henry  H.  Hyde,  was  the  general  manager  in  New 
England  of  the  Mutual  Life-insurance  Company 
of  New  York.  He  was  a man  of  great  influence, 
nnd  did  more,  perhaps,  than  any  other  man  of 
his  day  to  bring  the  people  to  appreciate  the  true 
dignity  and  wide  beneficence  of  genuine  life-as- 
surance. The  son,  Henry  B.  Hyde,  came  to  New 
York  when  he  was  twenty  years  old  to  make  his 
own  way  in  life.  He  was  at  first  for  a while  in 
the  dry-goods  business,  but  afterward  took  a po- 
sition in  the  Mutual  Life  office,  subsequently  ris- 
ing to  the  position  of  cashier  of  that  company. 
In  this  position  he  studied  the  business  of  life- 
assurance  as  it  was  then  practised,  and  becoming 
convinced  that  its  usefulness  could  be  greatly  in- 
creased bv  certain  reforms,  he  conceived  the  idea 
of  founding  a new  company  by  means  of  which 
these  reforms  could  be  carried  out.  In  these 
plans  he  was  warmly  supported  by  his  father; 
and  having  gained  the  active  co-operation  of 
some  influential  citizens,  in  1859  he  resigned  his 
position  in  the  Mutual,  anil  organized  the  Equi- 
table Life-assurance  Society  of  the  United  States, 
of  which  he  became  the  vice-president  and  gen- 
eral manager,  nnd  of  which  he  is  now  the  presi- 
dent. 

Mr.  Hyde’s  personal  appearance  is  very  strik- 
ing. He  is  a man  of  fine  physique,  over  six  feet 
high,  with  a large,  strongly  knit  frame,  but  with 
no  superfluous  flesh.  He  is  a man  of  great  phys- 
ical strength  and  nervous  vigor,  and  would  in  a 
crowd  attract  the  attention  of  casual  observers, 
even  if  they  did  not  come  within  the  influence  of 
his  personal  magnetism  and  the  glance  of  his 
searching  eye.  lie  has  a clear  complexion  and 
a healthy  color.  In  his  younger  days  the  play  of 
expression  in  his  face  was  enhanced  by  the  move- 
ments of  a well  - formed  and  sensitive  mouth, 
which  is  now  concealed  by  a dark  mustache 
touched  with  gray.  His  hair,  which  was  until 
recently  nearly  black,  is  now  dark  gray.  His 
appearance  indicates  at  once  the  iron  constitu- 
tion with  which  he  is  endowed.  He  has  shown 
wonderful  endurance,  and  has  from  boyhood  ex- 
hibited untiring  energy  in  his  business.  One  of 
his  prominent  characteristics  is  his  immense  ca- 
pacity for  work,  and  he  never  spares  himself. 
His  active  mind  dwells  almost  constantly  on  his 
cherished  work ; and  the  memoranda  which  he 
makes  after  business  hours,  and  often  far  into  the 
night,  serve,  when  dictated  to  his  stenographer 
the  next  day  at  his  office,  to  spur  to  the  high- 
est point  of  activity  every  part  of  the  vast  organ- 
ization of  which  he  is  the  head.  He  is  character- 
ized also  by  the  most  indomitable  perseverance, 
courage,  and  intrepidity.  Nothing  daunts  him, 
and  no  difficulty  seems  too  great  for  his  fertility 
of  resource. 

His  power  of  grasping  the  details  of  his  work 
is  very  remarkable,  and  it  is  noted  that  he  sel- 
dom forgets  any  object  which  he  wishes  to  accom- 
plish; but  if  he  meets  with  difficulty,  returns 
again  and  again  to  it,  until  obstacles  are  over- 
come and  his  plans  accomplished.  Like  other 
leaders  of  men,  he  shows  great  knowledge  of  hu- 
man nature,  and  manifests  it  in  selecting  men 
for  the  work  which  he  allots  to  them.  He  has, 
moreover,  in  a remarkable  degree  the  power  of 
impressing  his  own  characteristics  upon  his  as- 
sistants, and  of  arousing  them  to  the  full  exer- 
tion of  all  their  capacities.  The  impress  of  his 
own  strong  will  pervades  all  the  work  of  the  so- 
ciety, and  has  earned  for  him  an  influence  which 
is  felt  throughout  the  entire  world  of  life-assur- 
ance business.  His  manner  is  direct  and  decisive, 
and  he  expresses  himself  very  forcibly  and  to  the 
point.  His  judgment  is  quick,  and  seems  to  be 
almost  intuitive.  He  is  decided  both  in  his  likes 
and  dislikes;  but  while  he  is  faithful  and  firm  as 
a friend,  he  is  also  magnanimous  and  perfectly 
capable  of  forgiveness  and  kindness  to  an  enemy. 

The  cherished  work  of  Mr.  Hyde’s  life  has 
been  the  building'up  of  the  Equitable  Life-as- 
surance Society  from  its  modest  beginnings  in 
1859  to  the  imposing  position  which  now,  in  its 
thirtieth  year,  it  occupies  as  a leading  company. 
It  is  only  necessary  to  read  its  annual  statements 
of  work  accomplished  to  see  what  a monument 
it  is  to  Mr.  Hyde’s  energy  nnd  genius. 

On  December  81,  1859,  the  assurance  in  force 
on  the  books  of  the  society  amounted  to  a little 
over  one  milium  dollar*.  To-day  it  amounts  to 
over  six  hundred  millions.  On  December  31, 
1 859,  its  assets  were  a little  over  $100,000.  To- 
day they  are,  in  round  numbers,  one  hundred  mill- 
ion*. it  wrote  during  the  year  1888  nearly  one 
hundred  and  fifty-four  million * of  new  assurance. 
Its  surplus  over  and  above  all  liabilities,  includ- 
“ the  four  per  cent,  reserve,  was  on  December 


31,1 888,  nearly  twenty-one  million*  of  dollar*,  ft 
has  paid  to  its  policy-holders  within  twenty-nine 
and  a half  years  $118,494,750. 

Mr.  Hyde  thus  enjoys  the  good  fortune,  grant- 
ed to  few  men  who  have  accomplished  so  much, 
of  seeing  with  his  own  eyes  the  triumph  of  the 
principles  which  he  has  advocated,  and  the  vast 
beneficence  which  has  thus  far  resulted  from 
them.  But  every  year  adds  to  the  magnitude  of 
these  results,  and  no  man  can  predict  how  much 
greater  fruits  of  his  labors  he  may  yet  witness. 
Outside  of  his  business  office  Mr.  Hyde  is  a genial, 
pleasant  companion,  and  a man  of  domestic  tastes. 
His  family  consists  of  his  wife,  one  son,  and  a 
married  daughter. 

RICHARD  A.  McCURDY. 

A man  who  can  in  a single  year,  by  personal 
application  and  individual  fitness  for  his  work, 
increase  the  business  of  his  company  by  over 
forty  millions  of  dollars,  is  not  likely  to  remain 
unknown  to  the  general  public.  This  Mr.  Rich- 
ard A.  McCurdy,  president  of  the  Mutunl  Life- 
insurance  Company,  has  done,  and  has  fairly  earn- 
ed the  distinction  which  such  an  achievement 
carries  with  it.  Mr.  McCurdy  has  been  a diligent 
man  all  his  life,  sparing  no  effort  or  labor  where 
the  accomplishment  of  a purpose  was  concerned. 
Yet,  like  most  successful  workers,  he  enjoys,  and 
enjoys  elegantly,  considerable  leisure.  He  was 
born  in  this  city  fifty-four  years  ago,  and  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar  in  1858.  He  cut  short  his  col- 
legiate course  at  Harvard  because  of  his  impa- 
tience to  be  married,  but  took  a course  in  the 
Law  School  of  that  university,  studying  at  the 
same  time  in  Governor  Andrew’s  office  in  Bos- 
ton, and  deferred  the  wedding  until  he  was  a full- 
fledged  lawyer.  His  wife  is  a daughter  of  the 
late  Mr.  Charles  C.  Little,  of  Boston.  His  ad- 
mission to  the  bar  was  from  the  office  of  David 
Dudley  Field,  and  shortly  after  it  he  formed  a 
partnership  with  Mr.  William  Betts,  Jun.  Af- 
terward, this  partnership  having  been  dissolved, 
he  joined  his  business  with  that  of  the  Hon.  Lu- 
cius Robinson. 

As  a part  of  the  general  practice  which  Mr. 
McCurdy  easily  acquired,  he  devoted  much  time 
and  attention  to  the  rapidly  growing  business  of 
the  company  he  now  controls.  Within  four  years 
of  his  admission  he  was  unanimously  elected  as 
its  attorney,  nnd  his  connection  with  it  has  never 
been  interrupted.  In  1865  he  became  its  vice- 
president,  and  twenty  years  later,  on  the  death 
of  the  venerable  Mr.  Winston,  he  was  chosen 
president.  Aside,  however,  from  the  arduous 
duties  he  assumed  in  the  service  of  the  company, 
Mr.  McCurdy  has  accomplished  many  important 
works.  He  collaborated  with  Mr.  W.  H.  Forman 
in  editing  Kent’s  Commentaries  before  he  was 
thirty  years  of  age,  and  in  the  work  he  then  did 
gave  ample  evidence  of  his  ripe  judgment,  sound 
knowledge,  and  literary  ability.  This  last  quali- 
fication has  been  demonstrated  by  numerous  pro- 
ductions entirely  outside  the  dry  field  of  legal  au- 
thorship. Sentimental  poems,  cynical  yet  plea- 
sant sketches,  and  clever  bits  of  fiction  in  the  dif- 
ficult short-story  form,  which  have  appeared  from 
time  to  time  over  his  signature,  attest  his  versa- 
tility, and  have  led  to  the  remark  that  the  great 
gain  to  the  business  world  accruing  from  his 
choice  of  a pursuit  was  a real  loss  to  literature. 
Not  only  has  he  done  clever  work  in  light  litera- 
ture, however,  he  has  also  published  a number 
of  essays  on  business  matters  in  the  independent 
of  a character  that  indicates  clearly  the  strength 
and  perspicacity  of  the  successful  business  man, 
with  the  finish  of  the  scholar. 

Among  the  more  practical  nffairs  which  have 
engaged  him  was  the  business  of  transfer  agent 
for  the  issue  and  counter-signature  of  the  stocks 
of  New  York  State.  He  was  appointed  to  this 
place  by  his  partner,  Lucius  Robinson,  when  the 
latter  was  elected  State  Comptroller  in  1861.  At 


about  the  same  time  he,  having  descended  from 
a Connecticut  family,  was  chosen  as  one  of  the 
secretaries  of  the  Sous  of  Connecticut,  which  as- 
sociation was  formed  for  patriotic  purposes  at 
the  outbreak  of  the  war  of  the  rebellion.  He 
was  also  one  of  the  United  States  commissioners 
of  the  draft  in  this  city.  Later  he  became  a di- 
rector in  very  many  important  corporations,  and 
is  still  connected  in  that  capacity  with  the  Conti- 
nental Fire-insurance  Company,  the  International 
Bell  Telephone  Company,  and  the  New  York  Bank- 
note Company. 

Other  connections  that  seem  onerous  for  a man 
who  is  domestic  by  instinct  and  habit,  and  who 
spends  many  hours  in  his  library,  are  those  with 
numerous  charitable  organizations  and  his  mem- 
bership in  three  clubs — the  Union  League,  the 
Morristown  Club,  in  the  New  Jersey  city  where 
he  lives,  and  the  St.  Stephen’s,  in  London.  He 
is  an  Episcopalian,  and  when  he  lived  in  New 
York  was  a vestryman.  Now  that  he  lives  in 
Morris  Plains,  he  occupies  the  same  position  there 
in  St.  Peter’s  Church. 

While  all  these  things  have  been  almost  forced 
upon  him,  he  has  carefully  avoided  any  active 
participation  in  politics,  disliking  public  life  so 
heartily  as  to  make  it  almost  a matter  of  princi- 
ple to  keep  out  of  it. 

Personally  Mr.  McCurdy  is  of  a most  genial, 
affable  disposition,  fond  of  the  rational  pleasures 
of  life,  and  of  a character  which  commands  not 
only  the  respect  but  the  warm  esteem  of  his  as- 
sociates. He  has  travelled  somewhat  abroad,  and 
is  rather  pnrtial  to  foreign  living,  even  going  so 
far  as  to  make  a somewhat  invidious  comparison 
between  American  and  French  cookery,  in  an  inter- 
view published  some  time  ago.  His  disposition 
is  equable,  and  more  sunny  than  is  indicated  bv 
the  rather  stern  expression  of  his  features.  As 
a matter  of  course,  his  success  in  business  comes 
from  his  talent  in  choosing  and  directing  his  sub- 
ordinates, and  this  he  does  with  rare  skill.  Not 
a single  person  in  the  employ  of  his  company 
down  to  the  humblest  errand-boy  fails  to  realize 
that  Mr.  McCurdy  is  his  friend,  and  the  natural 
consequence  is  that  he  secures  the  most  zealous 
service.  Manifestly  he  could  not  possibly  have 
built  up  the  monumental  business  of  the  Mutual 
Life  without  this  faculty  and  without  this  service, 
for  in  a volume  of  transactions  in  which  millions 
are  reckoned  by  the  hundred,  the  most  perfect 
organization  and  the  most  exact  discipline  are 
absolutely  requisite  to  success.  It  occurs  inevi- 
tably in  the  conduct  of  such  a business,  also,  that 
emergencies  arise  which  call  for  fertility  of  re- 
source, absolute  correctness  of  judgment,  nnd 
cool  courage.  In  none  of  these  particulars  lias 
Richard  A.  McCurdy  ever  been  found  wanting. 

JACOB  LYMAN  GREENE. 

Of  the  small  group  of  men  who  command  at- 
tention by  reason  of  their  control  of  the  many 
millions  of  dollars  that  have  been  accumulated 
bv  life-insurance  companies,  none  is  a more 
striking  figure  than  Colonel  Jacob  L.  Greene,  the 
president  of  the  Connecticut  Mutual.  He  is  in 
the  prime  of  life,  not  having  yet  completed  his 
fifty-second  year,  and  is  ns  vigorous  and  vigilunt 
in  the  performance  of  the  daily  duties  that  de- 
volve upon  him  by  reason  of  his  position  as  he 
was  when  he  won  his  commission  in  the  army  by 
gallantry  and  faithful  service  from  the  beginning 
of  the  war  of  the  rebellion  until  a year  after  its 
close.  It  is  said  of  him  that  the  military  habit 
will  never  leave  him,  and  that  in  his  business  he 
is  as  precise  and  as  thorough  as  he  learned  to  be 
in  the  discharge  of  his  duties  as  a soldier. 

Colonel  Greene  is  one  of  those  Americans  who 
may  boast  of  their  ancestry.  His  great-grand- 
father was  a pioneer  settler  in  Waterford,  Maine, 
where  Colonel  Greene  was  bom,  and  was  an  offi- 
cer in  the  American  army  of  the  Revolution, 
having  before  that  fought  in  the  French  and  Ind- 


CTTY  BOARDER  “ Bridget,  Is  this  last  night’s  milk  7” 

BIDDY  O’GALWAY.  • It  s the  cow’s,  sir." 

CITY  BOARDER  “ Ah,  indeed.  Well,  It  Is  sonr.  How  did  that  happen?” 

BIDDY  O’GALWAY.  “An’ vhat  ilse  would  yer  be  expectin’,  sir ? There's  the  poor  b'i«le«  standin’ 
In  the  bilen  sun  the  whole  live-long  day,  an’  aten  sorrel  an’  green  apples.  Sure,  I’m  wonderiu’  they  don't 
give  bonny-clabber  or  buttermilk.’’ 
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iun  war  of  1755.  He  was  distin- 
guished for  bravery  and  a seeming 
love  of  fighting.  The  line  of  de- 
scent was  through  two  other  sturdy 
Puritans  of  soldierly  character. 
Another  great-grandfather  on  the 
maternal  side  was  General  Joseph 
Frye,  the  founder  of  Fryeburg, 
Maine. 

Forty  years  ago  opportunities  for 
education  were  not  as  easily  avail- 
able as  now,  and  the  Greene  home- 
stead was  not  near  any  institution 
of  learning  more  ambitious  than  a 
district  school.  Jacob  L.  Greene, 
however,  resolved  to  have  an  edu- 
cation, and  having  fitted  himself  for 
college,  was  directed  in  his  choice 
of  an  alma  maler  by  the  narrow- 
ness of  his  means.  The  Michigan 
University  was  a free  college,  and 
thither  he  went.  After  graduating 
he  studied  law,  and  commenced 
practice  in  Lapeer,  Michigan.  The 
outbreak  of  the  war,  however,  called 
him  away  from  his  law  office,  and 
he  enlisted  as  a private  in  the  Sev- 
enth Michigan  Cavalry.  He  waf 
not  long  in  rising  from  the  ranks, 
and  his  career  was  a brilliant  one 
in  the  army.  He  served  with  Cus- 
ter, and  was  taken  prisoner  at  the 
battle  of  Trcvellyan  Station  in  1804. 
During  his  captivity  he  was  in  the 
Libby,  Macon,  and  Charleston  pris- 
ons, and  in  the  last  was,  by  order 
of  the  rebel  officers,  placed  under 
the  Union  fire,  together  with  other 
prisoners.  He  was  afterward  pa- 
roled, and  securing  an  exchange, 


HENRY  B.  HYDE,  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  EQUITABLE  LIFE-ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY.— From  a PuoTooRAru  by  Kurtz. 


suranca  that  he  made  a tremendous 
fight  against  it  a few  years  ago, 
when  nearly  all  the  other  compa- 
nies were  incorporating  it  in  their 
business.  He  denounced  the  ton- 
tine system  as  absolute,  unqualified 
gambling,  and  would  have  none  of 
it,  declaring  that  it  failed  to  afford 
that  best  protection  to  families 
which  is  the  true  aim  of  life-insur- 
ance. In  other  details  of  the  busi- 
ness, also,  he  has  been  extreme  in 
his  conservatism,  provoking  criti- 
cism at  times  by  his  course,  but 
always  justifying  his  actions  by 
their  results. 

Not  only  in  his  business,  how- 
ever, has  Colonel  Greene  estab- 
lished his  fame  as  an  eminent  man. 
In  a city  of  solid  citizens,  and  of 
liberal  ideas  joined  with  Puritan 
standards  of  morality,  he  has  be- 
come a leader  by  reason  of  inherent 
forecfulness.  He  is  a devout  Chris- 
tian and  a vestryman  in  the  famous 
Trinity  Church,  and  is  active  in 
Church  matters  beyond  the  custom 
among  men  of  large  worldly  affairs. 
In  the  Church  Temperance  Society 
lie  is  known  as  a leader,  and  he  is 
also  a trustee  of  the  Bishop’s  Fund. 
Moreover,  he  is  active  in  various 
organizations,  all  of  which  have  for 
their  purposes  the  improvement  of 
the  condition  of  people.  Among 
these  is  the  Society  for  Savings, 
designed  for  the  benefit  of  the 
very  poorest.  Among  other  insti- 
tutions in  which  he  is  prominent 
are  a trust  company  and  various 


RICHARD  A.  MoCURDY,  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  MUTUAL  LIFE- 
INSURANCE  COMPANY.— From  a Puotourai'U  by  Fredricks. 


the  money  market,  and . with  lenders  eager  u 
utilize  any  pretext  for  advancing  rates,  a sharp 
advance  in  rates  might  follow,  and  the  evil  it 
is  desirable  to  avert  be  precipitated.  Moreover, 
some  extremely  careful  observers  of  Wall  Street 
affairs  are  very  sceptical  of  current  reports  that 
a large  amount  of  bonds  has  been  accumulated 
in  anticipation  of  the  needs  of  the  government 
and  the  probable  necessities  of  the  people.  They 
argue  with  a good  deal  of  plausibility  that  the 
real  reason  that  bonds  are  not  forth-coming  for 
Treasury  purposes  is  that  the  holders  of  United 
States  bonds  have  been  narrowed  down  to  those 
who  are  compelled  to  hold  them  because  of  the 
legal  restrictions  upon  the  money  invested  in 
them,  or  who  prefer  to  keep  trust  and  similar 
funds  in  them  rather  than  run  the  risk  of  chan- 
ging into  less  impregnable  investments.  They 
claim  that  price  is  no  object  to  such  holders,  hence 
no  overture  of  the  Treasury  Department  will 
bring  them  to  market.  In  the  opinion  of  the 
financiers  referred  to,  the  only  way  to  supply  the 
country  with  the  money  that  belongs  to  it,  and 
which  it  is  pretty  certain  to  need  before  the  crop 
movement  is  over,  is  to  increase  the  deposits  of 
public  moneys  in  the  banks. 

Beyond  question  the  business  of  the  country  is 
restricted  by  uncertainty  as  to  the  course  of  the 
money  market  during  the  next  sixty  or  ninety 
days.  Wall  Street  reflects  the  hesitation,  and  is 
almost  stagnant.  The  fact  that  the  immediate 
supply  of  funds  seems  ample  is  no  guarantee 
that  later  demands  can  be  readily  met.  The 
people  are  entitled  to  all  the  relief  the  Treasury 
can  afford,  not  after  their  business  has  been  im- 
paired by  a stringent  money  market,  but  while  a 
bountiful  harvest  stimulates  activity  in  every 
branch  of  trade  and  in  every  industry, "and  invites 
the  enterprising  to  expand  their  business  and  se- 
cure the  larger  profits  that  are  rightfully  theirs. 

Collin  Armstrong. 

Nrw  York,  Friday,  August  16, 18S9. 


SELF-DEFENCE  AGAINST  A DANGEROUS  FOE. 

Forewarned  is  not  forearmed  in  the  case  of  those 
who  incur  the  risk  of  an  attack  from  that  dangerous 
foe,  malaria,  unprovided  with  a means  of  defence.  But 
if  those  in  peril  are  aided,  sustained,  and  reinforced 
with  the  great  fortifying  safeguard,  nostetter’s  Stom- 
ach Bitters,  miasma,  prolific  breeder  of  evils  mani- 
fested in  the  shape  of  bilious  remittent  and  chills  nnd 
fever,  ague  cake,  dumb  ague,  and  the  ealentura  of  the 
Isthmus  nnd  Central  American  coast,  is  nullified  and 
rendered  harmless.  Our  Western  pioneer  settlers  and 
miuers,  dwellers  in  tropic  lowlands,  and  visitants  of 
nnd  dwellers  in  malarious  localities  in  this  country 
aud  many  quarters  of  the  globe,  have  for  years  been 
acquainted  with  the  fact  and  are  constantly  provided 
with  this  unparalleled  defensive  medicine  aud  remedy. 
All  disorder  of  the  stomach,  liver,  and  bowels,  rheu- 
matic and  kidney  complaints,  and  rheumatism  are 
conquered  by  it.—  [Adv.) 


IMPERIAL  GRANUM 

Is  the  safest,  most  reliable,  aud  wholesome  Food 
for  Infants  aud  Children.  The  most  nourishing, 
strengthening,  nnd  delicious  Food  for  Nursing 
Mothers, Iuvalids,Convalesceuts, aud  the  Aged.-[Adp  ] 


A physician  who  has  used  Nicholson’s  Liquid 
Bread  says:  “I  have  seen  a patient  suffering  from  n 
chronic  wasting  disease  gain  as  math  as  20  pounds 
under  its  use  in  four  months.  It  is  au  excellent 
appetizer  aud  aid  to  digestion.”— [.-ldc.] 


When  baby  was  sick,  we  gave  her  Castoria, 

When  she  was  a Child,  she  cried  for  Castoria, 
When  she  became  Miss,  she  clung  to  Castoria. 
When  she  had  Children,  she  gave  them  Castoria. — 
[Adr.] 


immediately  rejoined  General  Custer,  with  whom 
he  served  till  peace  was  declared. 

Instead  of  taking  up  the  law  again,  Colonel 
Greene  became  nil  agent  for  the  Berkshire  Life- 
insurance  Company,  settling  in  Pittsfield,  Massa- 
chusetts, where  his  brother  lived.  Within  four 
years  he  was  assistant  secretary  of  the  company 
lie  is  now  with, and  in  1878  he  became  its  president. 

As  to  his  attitude  in  business  mattera,  Colonel 
Greene  is  perhaps  best  described  by  calling  him 
a radical  conservative.  A clear,  bold  thinker, 
extremely  studious,  and  with  the  full  courage  of 
his  convictions,  he  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  lead- 
ers in  the  business  of  life-iusurance,  and  his  quali- 


fications for  his  position  are  amply  demonstrated 
by  the  remarkable  progress  of  his  company  un- 
der his  control.  Imperious  by  nature  and  habit, 
he  brooks  no  opposition  to  bis  plans  from  his 
subordinates,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  he  wins 
their  esteem  and  confidence  by  the  soundness  of 
his  measures  and  his  extreme  judiciousness,  as 
well  as  by  the  sterling  worth  of  his  personal 
character.  His  own  declaration  of  the  policy  by 
which  he  guides  his  company  is  that  he  strives 
to  eliminate  all  speculation  from  the  business, 
and  secure,  not  the  largest  volume  of  business, 
but  the  soundest  and  best  results. 

It  was  because  of  his  judgment  of  tontine  in- 


educational  societies.  He  is  a popular  and  elo- 
quent speaker,  and  a polished,  forcible  writer, 
So  highly  esteemed  is  he  by  his  fellow-townsmen 
for  his  eloquence  that  lie  lias  been  unanimously 
chosen  the  orator  of  the  day  on  more  than  one 
occasion  of  special  commemoration,  notably  the 
memorial  services  which  were  held  after  the 
death  of  General  Grant.  At  the  dedication  of 
the  noble  Memorial  Arch  erected  in  the  Hartford 
Capitol  Park  to  the  memory  of  the  soldiers  and 
sailors  of  the  Union,  he  was  chosen  chief  marshal 
of  the  procession.  In  short,  he  is  always  called 
upon,  on  any  occasion  of  public  importance,  to 
play  a leading  part,  and  is  never  delinquent. 


ADVICE  TO  MOTHERS. 

Mr*.  Winslow’*  Soothing  Svrup  should  always  be 
need  for  children  teething.  It  soothe*  the  child,  soft- 
en* the  gums,  allays  all  pain,  cures  wind  colic,  and  is 
the  best  remedy  for  diarrhoea.  25c.  a bottle.— [Adv.] 


“BROWN’S  HOUSEHOLD  PANACEA,” 

Tub  Great  Pain  Rkmkvbr, 

For  Internal  and  External  Pains,  Rheumatism,  Pain  in 
Stomach,  Bowels,  orSide,Colic,  Diarrhoea,  Colds,  Sprains, 
Burns, Scalds, Crainps,and  Bruises, 25c.a  bottle.  4. tcis.] 


Laditm  who  have  tried  ConsKi.L’s  Benzoin  Cosmetic 
Soap  will  use  no  other.— [A  dp.] 


A PROBLEM  OF  OVERTAXATION. 

Thk  past  week  lias  not  been  marked  by  any 
important  developments  or  unusual  activity  in 
the  business  world.  The  volume  of  railroad  traf- 
fic is  increasing  satisfactorily,  us  is  shown  both 
by  the  statistics  of  gross  earnings  and  of  grain 
receipts  at  the  principal  centres,  and  bv  the  more 
harmonious  relations  that  are  gradually  being  es- 
tablished between  the  Western  and  Southwest- 
ern trunk  lines.  The  apprehensions  aroused  by 
the  few  heavy  mercantile  failures  that  occurred 
last  month  have  pretty  much  died  out,  and  as  the 
affairs  of  the  suspended  concerns  are  sifted,  it 
becomes  clear  that  their  misfortunes  resulted 
from  specific  causes,  such  as  bad  management  or 
extravagance,  rather  than  from  a general  condi- 
tion of  trade.  The  crop  reports  are  bearing  out 
the  promises  they  contained  earlier  in  the  season. 
Still,  the  weather  has  not  been  entirely  favorable 
to  harvesting  in  the  Northwest,  aud  continued 
damp  and  cool  weather  in  a large  area  of  the 
corn  belt  at  a time  when  high  temperature  is  de- 
sirable lias  resulted  in  a more  critical  *urvey  of  the 
agricultural  situation.  To-dav’s  advices,  however, 
are  more  encouraging,  telling  of  hot,  growing  wea- 
ther. The  money  markets,  both  domestic  and  for- 
eign, continue  upon  about  the  same  basis  as  last 
week.  In  London  the  price  of  money  is  sustained 
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by  the  demands  of  improving  trade,  while  at  this 
centre  fears  of  a stringent  market  a little  later, 
rather  than  the  needs  of  borrowers,  enable  lenders 
to  exact  better  rates  than  they  have  obtained  for 
a long  time  past.  The  fact  that  there  is  a plenty 
of  money  in  sight  for  the  purposes  of  to-day  does 
not  blind  the  business  community  to  the  unfor- 
tunate condition  of  our  finances.  The  enormous 
accumulations  of  the  Treasury  Department  have 
been  a menace  to  the  commercial  welfare  of  the 
country  every  fall  for  a number  of  years  past. 
There  is  a suggestion  of  perverseness  in  the  way 
that  the  Treasury  holds  on  to  its  hoard  just  when 
the  distribution  of  a part  of  it  is  most  needed. 

It  seerns  almost  useless  for  representatives  of 
the  financial  and  commercial  communities  to  urge 
upon  the  Treasury  Department  the  adoption  of 
some  effective  policy.  Such  efforts  invariably 
provoke  from  demagogues  the  erv  that  any  relief 
asked  for  by  the  banking  interest  is  for  the  ben- 
efit of  Wall  Street,  meaning,  of  eourse,  the  spec- 
ulative element.  Besides,  politics  enter  into  the 
consideration  of  the  question  in  a way  that  it  is 
impossible  for  a plain  business  man  to  under- 
stand. During  Mr.  Cleveland’s  administration  it 
was  asserted  that  the  government  surplus  was 
nursed  to  large  proportions  for  effect  upon  the 
discussion  relative  to  the  tariff.  Now  the  the- 
ory is  advanced  in  defence  of  the  apparent  in- 

■gle 


disposition  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to 
buy  bonds  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  sink 
ing  fund  that  a syndicate  of  bond  dealers  have 
secured  all  of  the  bonds  available  for  that  purpose, 
and  are  bolding  them  for  a handsome  profit.  If 
such  au  operation  has  been  undertaken,  and  in- 
fluences the  action  of  the  Secretary,  as  claimed 
by  his  supporters,  he  has  no  excuse  for  standing 
at  bay.  He  is  the  largest  lender  of  money  on 
pledge  of  United  States  bonds,  for  the  deposits 
of  public  moneys  in  national  banks  are  siuiplv  a 
loan  secured  by  the  very  obligation  that  Mr.  Win- 
dom  wants  to  redeem.  The  money  that  should 
be  disbursed  in  redeeming  bonds  is  given  to  the 
speculators  for  nothing,  so  that,  taking  the  friends 
of  the  administration  on  their  own  ground,  they 
must  admit  that  the  Treasury,  which  is  the  only 
market  for  any  amount  of  bonds,  and  it  is  the 
only  one  that  the  speculators  are  playing  against, 
is  furnishing,  absolutely  without  cost,  means  that 
are  being  used  effectively  against  it.  This  situa- 
tion might  be  dealt  with  by  paying  the  price  that 
will  secure  the  bonds,  or,  as  has  been  suggested 
by  some  bankers,  the  speculative  bonds  might  be 
crowded  upon  the  market  should  the  government 
charge  interest,  say  at  the  rate  of  two  per  cent., 
upon  its  deposits  with  the  banks. 

This  last  advice  seems  to  be  of  doubtful  expe- 
diency, sinee  in  the  present  sensitive  condition  of 


Tuk  fashionable  ladies’ corrective  tonic  is  Angostura 
Bitters,  the  world  renowned  touic.— [Adu.J 


USE  BROWN’S  CAMPHORATED  SAPONACEOUS 
DENTIFRICE  for  the  TEETH.  DELICIOUS.  25c. 
-[.tdr.J 


No  medicine  in  the  world  is  In  belter  repute  or  more 
widely  known  than  Ayer's  Sarsaparilla.  A*  n safe 
and  certain  remedy  for  nil  manner  of  blood  disorders, 
leading  physicians  and  druggists  everywhere  recom- 
mend it  in  preference  to  auy  other.— [Adv  ) 
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TERMINAL  FACILITIES  OF  NEW  YORK. 

BY  a T.  FERRIS. 

ILLUSTRATED  BY  SCHELL  AND  HOGAN. 


AMERICANS  are  sometimes  chaffed  by  foreigners  with  their  national 
predilection  to  “ tall  talk.”  There  is  a certain  kind  of  truth  in 
the  sarcasm,  for  the  habit  of  exaggerated  expression  is  inherent  in  that 
sort  of  enthusiasm  which  takes  fire  from  the  possibilities  of  the  future  no 
less  than  from  the  achievements  of  the  past.  In  fact,  it  is  because  the  fu- 
ture promises  such  bigness  of  result,  dwarfing  even  that  of  the  past,  that 
our  self-estimate  seems  so  inflated  to  the  man  of  the  Old  World.  Nearly 
every  other  nation  of  importance,  except  Russia,  has  already  reached,  if  not 
passed,  the  zenith  of  its  greatness,  and  can  do  but  little  more  except  to  hold 
its  own.  On  the  other  hand,  great  as  the  United  States  now  is,  its  evolution, 
measuring  by  any  well-defined  historic  standard,  points  to  results  so  much 
grander  that  one  is  bewildered  by  the  survey  of  probabilities.  This  is  the 
key-note  of  Mr.  Bryce’s  great  book  on  The  American  Commonwealth , as  it 
must  be  of  every  study  which  grasps  intelligently  the  problems  of  our  na- 
tional existence. 

What  is  true  of  the  country  is  largely  true  of  its  most  important  centre, 
the  city  of  New  York.  Its  growth,  perhaps,  has  not  in  the  past  been  rela- 
tively greater — it  may  be,  numerically  speaking,  less  so — than  that  of  such 
beehives  as  Chicago  and  San  Francisco.  But  of  this  city,  connected  as  it  is 
so  closely  with  North,  South,  East,  and  West  by  chains  of  land  and  water 
travel,  bonds  continually  growing  more  close  and  varied,  can  it  be  said,  as 
of  no  other  American  community,  that  each  and  every  bit  of  growth  in  any 
part  of  the  United  States  directly  stimulates  the  bigness  and  importance 
of  New  York.  The  figures  of  business  done  at  the  port  of  New  York  will 
show  at  a glance  the  great  relative  importance  of  this  city  in  the  commer- 
cial system  of  the  country : 
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gent  adaptation  of  the  boundless  gifts  bestowed  by  Nature,  is  equally  be- 
yond doubt. 

If  the  original  boon  granted  in  the  topographical  conditions  of  such 
a harbor  was  so  great,  we  have  found  by  some  practical  experience  that 
the  gift  has  the  defect  of  its  quality.  The  prosperity  of  New  York  is 
essentially  in  its  foreign  commerce  as  an  importing  and  exporting  cen- 
tre, not  in  its  manufactures,  though  she  ranks  first  in  the  country  in  the 
latter  respect.  The  most  favorable  adaptation  of  port  facilities  for 
foreign  commerce  is  that  which  brings  ship,  car,  and  warehouse  close 
together,  and  thus  does  away  with  friction  and  waste  of  energy  at  the 
joints,  to  wit,  waste  of  time  and  money,  which  of  course  must  be  charged 
as  an  additional  tax  on  the  selling  value  of  products.  The  island  and 
river  divisions  which  give  us  such  an  unequalled  extent  of  wharfage  line 
break  up  the  integrity  and  continuity  of  business  machinery.  Most  of 
the  great  trunk  railroads  terminate  on  the  Jersey  front.  Thence  their 
freight,  for  the  most  part,  must  be  lightered  for  storage  in  Brooklyn,  or 
for  transfer  to  steam  ships,  or  to  New  York  for  immediate  consumption. 
The  increased  tax  which  this  imposes  on  grain,  for  example,  becomes  a 
serious  drawback,  though  it  has  been  so  far  a necessary  evil,  to  our  con- 
trol of  the  export  grain  trade. 

The  commercial  methods  of  New  York  have  grown  up  higgledy-pig- 
gledy, without  order  or  precision,  except  as  the  immediate  need  forces 
change  to  suit  some  imperative  convenience.  The  laissez-faire  princi- 
ple, “ let  well  enough  alone,”  is  good  enough  for  the  average  man.  The 
trading  spirit,  however  essential  to  civilization,  has  its  root  in  the  deepest 
selfishness.  “ Every  man  for  himself  and  the  devil  take  the  hindmost,” 
is  the  form  which  commercial  energy  generally  runs  to  whether  in  the 
individual  or  in  its  corporate  capacity  as  a company  or  a trust.  Spen- 
cer’s doctrine  of  egoism  as  the  true  basis  of  ethics  finds  here  its  best 
illustration,  for  it  certainly  has  worked  well  in  the  long-run;  and  so  we 
find  men  singing  to  themselves  the  soothing  lullaby  of  Tennyson, 


The  good  will  come,  no  doubt,  for  that  curious  alchemist,  Time,  has  the 
power  of  transmuting  gold  out  of  base  metals.  But  the  process  will  be 
a costly  one.  To  descend  from  metaphor  to  hard  fact,  many  things 


The  forces  of  Nature  which  scooped  out  the  hollow  of  the  Hudson,  and 
poured  a magnificent  arm  of  the  ocean  through  the  marshes  of  the 
tertiary  period,  sealed  the  destiny  of  the  island  lying  at  the  junction  of 
these  two  waterways.  Freely  as  we  talk  of  the  noble  site  of  the  me- 
tropolis, which  sits  enthroned  on  Manhattan  Island,  and  the  adjacent 
communities  which  she  has  made  parts  of  her  own  greatness,  but  few 
clearly  grasp  the  unique  features  of  topography  marking  the  city  and 
harbor  of  New  York.  A brief  survey  of  these  will  be  of  interest,  and 
perhaps  clear  the  way  for  a more  intelligent  study  of  that  most  impor- 
tant problem,  the  terminal  facilities  of  the  port,  where  the  products  of 
the  continent  meet  the  tonnage  of  the  world.  We  shall  see  that  great 
as  was  the  largesse  of  Nature,  man  has  not  yet  fully  done  his  part  in 
utilizing  her  gifts  for  the  fulness  of  commercial  need. 

The  harbor  of  New  York  is  determined  by  three  islands,  Manhattan, 
Long,  and  Staten,  and  a small  part  of  New  Jersey.  The  upper  bay, 
about  seven  miles  long  and  about  three  miles  in  its  greatest  width,  is  a 
landlocked  haven  absolutely  secure.  At  the  Narrows  it  is  about  half  a 
mile  in  width,  and  thence  it  broadens  into  the  noble  expanse  of  the 
lower  bay.  With  Long  Island  on  the  east,  separated  from  Manhattan 
by  the  East  River,  the  throat  of  Long  Island  Sound,  and  New  Jersey 
on  the  west  across  the  Hudson  River,  and  thence  continuing  to  form 
one  of  the  boundaries  of  the  harbor,  we  have  Staten  Island  on  the  south 
divided  on  the  one  side  from  Long  Island  by  the  Narrows,  and  on  the 
other  from  New  Jersey  by  the  Kill  van  Kull  and  Arthur  Kills.  Both 
the  kills  connect  directly  with  Newark  Bay,  constituting  it  a shallow 
estuary  of  the  sea,  capable  of  being  made  a roomy  and  important  sub- 
harbor. The  entire  water  front  of  Staten  Island,  and  the  shores  of 
Newark  Bay  and  of  the  kills,  belong  essentially  to  the  harbor,  and  can 
be  easily  utilized  for  its  needs,  as  indeed  they  are  at  the  present  moment 
to  some  extent.  Improving  these  lesser  waterways  to  floating  even 
the  heaviest  tonnage  is  a simple  engineering  problem.  The  system  of 
rivers,  bays,  and  channels  extending  from  the  Raritan  River  in  New 
Jersey  to  Yonkers  on  the  Hudson,  and  from  the  Narrows  to  Fort  Schuy- 
ler, where  the  East  River  enters  the  Sound  about  eight  miles  from  New 
York,  constitutes  this  great  port,  and  the  New  York  of  the  future  will 
ultimately  use  this  great  expanse  with  its  contiguous  shores.  No  port  in 
the  world  has  such  a magnificent  and  varied  congeries  of  outlets  and 
inlets,  such  extended  possibilities  of  wharfage  and  dockage  if  intelli- 
gently treated.  It  is  scarcely  spread-eagleism  to  say  that  it  could  be 
made  to  give  room  to  half  the  commerce  of  the  world.  Within  a radius 
of  eighteen  miles  from  the  Statue  of  Liberty  on  Bedlow’s  Island  there 
are  more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  of  water  front  so  compactly 
and  economically  directed  by  its  shore  lines,  so  convenient  for  the  most 
advantageous  terminal  facilities,,  that  the  equal  of  such  opportunities  is 
nowhere  else  to  be  found,  not  even  in  the  great  harbor  of  Sydney,  New 
South  Wales,  which  alone  approaches  the  chief  American  sea-port  in  its 


commercial  conveniences. 
On  account  of  the  insular 
divisions  of  the  harbor  of 
New  York,  and  other  unique 
traits  of  its  topography,  it 
is  within  bounds  to  say  that 
it  would  give  ample  room  for 
several  thousand  miles  of 
pier  line,  should  the  future 
make  it  needful.  That  the 
wisest  of  us  look  forward  to 
such  a future  at  no  very  dis- 
tant period  is  beyond  doubt. 
But  that  there  must  come 
first  a vast  deal  of  reform  in 
commercial  methods,  in  the 
lessening  of  business  fric- 
tion, and  in  a more  intelli- 
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which  New  York  will  be  forced  to  do  to  main- 
tain and  still  further  increase  her  imperial 
supremacy,  though  once  to  be  had  for  a bag- 
atelle, will  hereafter  take  heart’s  blood.  We 
hope  to  make  this  clearer  further  on. 

To  formulate  more  simply  some  of  the  diffi- 
culties presented  by  the  problem  of  terminal 
facilities  as  they  are  now  organized  in  New 
York,  let  us  take  the  journey  of  a car-load  of 
grain  from  Chicago  to  Liverpool.  The  wheat 
is  spouted  from  the  elevator  into  the  car,  and 
makes  its  thousand-mile  trip  to  New  York. 
Here  it  either  is  run  into  a lighter  to  be  trans- 
ferred to  a Brooklyn  elevator  for  storage,  or 
goes  into  the  railroad  elevator  at  or  near  the 
point  of  arrival.  When  the  time  comes  for 
shipment  the  grain  is  again  spouted  from  the 
stationary  elevator  into  a lighter,  and  with 
the  assistance  of  a floating  elevator  placed  in 
the  hold  of  a European  steamer.  Here  we 
have  two  or  three  items  of  elevator  handling, 
two  of  lighterage,  and  one  of  storage  between 
receipt  and  final  shipment.  Each  of  these 
steps  adds  materially  to  the  cost  of  the  wheat, 
and  by  so  much  acts  against  the  advantage 
of  New  York  as  a place  of  commercial  receipt 
or  delivery.  What  is  true  of  grain  (the  factor 
of  the  elevator  being  omitted)  is  largely  true 
of  all  products,  except  the  costly  ones  in  small 
bulk  either  exported  or  imported  at  this  point. 
This  is  owing  to  the  divorce  of  the  triple 
partners,  receipt,  storage,  and  shipment,  a vin- 
culo matrimonii.  The  key-note,  then,  of  all 
permanent  plans  of  improvement  in  our  ter- 
minal facilities  must  be  struck  in  the  ideal  of 
bringing  together  the  car  or  canal-boat,  the 
warehouse  and  the  ship;  or,  if  this  be  im- 
possible, of  shortening  the  distance  both  in 
point  of  time  and  expense  which  separates 
them  as  parts  of  a commercial  transaction. 

Intelligent  analysis  begins  with  the  domes- 
tic avenues  of  receipt,  our  public  carriers,  and, 
first  of  all,  with  the  canal  system.  Whatever 
may  be  thought  by  some  critics  of  the  value 


of  the  Erie  Canal  to-day  (and  there  are  those 
paradoxical  enough  to  scoff  at  it),  no  one  will 
question  the  statement  that  the  city  of  New 
York  owes  its  greatness  to  it  more  than  to  any 
other  one  fact.  The  Erie  Canal  practically  ex- 
tends the  system  of  lake  navigation  down  to 
salt-water.  Its  construction  was  chiefly  owing 
to  the  genius  and  energy  of  Governor  De  Witt 
Clinton;  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  the 
Champlain  Canal.  But  the  former  of  these 
internal  waterways  of  course  surpasses  all  oth- 
er works  of  the  kind  in  length  and  importance. 
In  fact,  the  Erie  Canal  may  be  said  to  have 
accomplished  greater  results  than  all  others  in 
the  country  combined.  Constructed  as  a State 
work,  it  was  a few  years  ago  made  free.  Dur- 
ing the  time  it  exacted  tolls  it  not  only  paid 
back  to  the  State  its  cost  of  construction  and 
all  the  expenses  of  its  maintenance  and  vari- 
ous improvements,  but  a handsome  interest  on 
the  investment  besides.  It  has  as  feeders 
(several  have  been  abandoned,  perhaps  prema- 
turely) the  Oswego,  the  Black  River,  and  the 
Cayuga  and  Seneca  canals.  The  canal  floats 
about  2000  boats,  each  with  a capacity  of  8000 
bushels  of  grain  or  a corresponding  bulk  of 
other  products,  and  the  round  trip  between  Buf- 
falo and  New  York  consumes  about  a month. 
The  improvements  being  made  or  to  be  made 
in  the  canal  service  contemplate  the  doubling 
the  length  of  the  locks  (of  which  there  are  sev- 
enty-three) and  deepening  the  canal  by  adding 
a foot  at  the  top  and  the  same  at  the  bottom. 
The  former  of  these  changes  is  now  proceed- 
ing; the  latter  is  still  only  a matter  of  hope, 
though  urged  by  the  foremost  engineering  au- 
thorities and  sanctioned  by  the  State  officers. 
With  the  doubling  of  the  lock  capacity  the  use 
of  steam  is  beginning  to  supersede  four-footed 
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propulsion;  and  it  is 
believed  that  a steamer 
will  push  one  barge 
and  drag  two,  carrying 
through  about  25,000 
bushels  of  grain,  or 
proportionate  equiva- 
lents. By  this  system 
it  is  asserted  that  there 
will  be  a gain  over  the 
old  methods  of  twenty- 
five  per  cent,  increase 
in  speed,  the  same  per- 
centage in  decrease  of 
expense,  besides  a 
greatly  increased  ca- 
pacity of  load.  This 
larger  profit  to  the  ca- 
nal boatman  promises 
to  restore  some  mea- 
sure of  the  old  prosper- 
ity to  the  canal  inter- 
ests. Yet  the  pessi- 
mists insist  that  the 
only  way  to  save  the  ca- 
nal ultimately  is  to  take 
the  bull  by  the  horns 
boldly,  and  assume  the 
expense  of  deepening 
and  widening  to  the 
capacity  for  ship  navi- 
gation, as  Canada  has 
done  with  the  Welland 
and  St.  Lawrence  ca- 
nals. The  immense 
railway  interest  which 
finds  its  eastern  outlet 
in  New  York  is  natu- 
rally inimical  to  the 
Erie  Canal,  and  works 
as  far  as  possible 
against  it.  Allied  with 
this  enormous  power — 
a power  which  is  to-day 
the  ruling  element  in 
the  country  in  spite  of 
the  recent  legislation 
which  puts  a curb  on 
its  full  license  of  action 
— are  the  local  storage 
and  transportation  in- 
terests, the  warehouse, 
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lighterage,  and  elevator  concerns,  in  which  an  amount  of  cap- 
ital is  invested  little,  if  any,  less  than  that  sunk  in  the  com- 
bined terminal  plants  of  the  great  trunk  lines. 

That  this  passive  hostility,  sometimes  taking  the  form  of 
fierce  aggression,  should  exist  is  in  no  wise  strange  when  we 
come  to  study  the  general  conditions  of  the  problem.  It  is 
logical  that  each  interest  should,  without  looking  to  the  advan- 
tage of  the  whole,  push  its  own  way  relentlessly ; or,  to  put  the 
case  more  accurately,  should  easily  persuade  itself  that  its  ad- 
vantage benefits  the  whole,  rising  to  the  height  of  that  magnifi- 
cent arrogance  which  spoke  through  the  mouth  of  Louis  XIV. 
— “Petal,  c'est  mot.”  Human  selfishness  never  scrutinizes  very 
critically  the  insufficiency  of  facts  which  seem  to  bear  in  its 
own  favor.  But  while  the  inimical  attitude  of  railways  is  in- 
evitable, it  is  not  quite  so  clear  at  first  glance  why  the  busi- 
ness machinery  of  the  port,  which  takes  care  of  storage,  dis- 
tribution, and  the  loading  and  unloading  of  ships,  should  be 
hostile.  A very  little  study  will  enlighten  us. 

In  the  first  place,  the  canal-boat  in  great  measure  does  its 
own  lighterage  and  storing.  Again,  the  inducements  which 
stimulate  the  enterprise  of  the  boatman  are  deadened  by  hea- 
vy tolls  at  the  elevator,  which  stands,  in  his  estimation,  at  the 
very  gateway  of  commerce,  like  the  castles  of  the  robber- 
barons  of  the  Middle  Ages,  to  which  the  fat  and  peaceful 
burghers  had  to  pay  tribute.  The  canal-boat  must  lie  idle  for 
five  months,  and  to  earn  the  interest  on  its  capital  must  be 
subjected  to  the  minimum  of  charges.  The  boating  interest 
has  made  a stubborn  fight  against  the  elevators;  and  a bill 
passed  the  Legislature  about  a year  ago  reducing  the  tax 
nearly  fifty  per  cent,  at  Buffalo,  Brooklyn,  and  New  York.  It 
is  urged  by  the  opposing  party  that  this  bill  is  unconstitution- 
al, though  this  view  is  contrary  to  a decision  of  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court,  which  declares  that  the  elevator  busi- 
ness is  an  essential  part  of  the  “common  carrier  ” system, and 
therefore  within  the  jurisdiction  of  State  legislation.  The 
contest  between  the  canal  men  and  the  elevator  trust  rests 
on  these  conflicting  claims : The  former  assert  that  a bushel 
of  grain  can  be  handled  at  the  elevator  for  from  one-eighth 
to  a quarter  of  a cent  per  bushel,  while  the  actual  charge 
prior  to  the  passage  of  the  McEvoy  bill,  which  reduced  it  to 
^five-eighths,  was  one  and  an  eighth  of  a cent  per  bushel.  The 
charges  at  Buffalo  and  New  York  by  the  elevator  interest 
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Legislature  in  1881  was  adduced  that 
an  overcharge  of  one-eighth  of  a cent 
would  turn  away  business  from  the 
Erie  Canal.  Even  the  present  local 
rate  of  five-eighths  is  stigmatized  as 
overcharge. 

Per  contra , the  Brooklyn  Elevator 
Trust,  if  it  is  proper  to  use  this 
much-abused  title,  which  controls  all 
the  grain  transfer  business  of  the 
port,  aside  from  the  railroad  elevators, 


tides  are  lawless.  Yet  the  elevator  must  keep  its  forces  fully 
equipped,  business  or  no  business,  to  meet  any  emergency  which 
may  come.  Therefore,  it  is  asserted,  the  nominal  unit  of  cost 
represents  but  a very  small  fraction  of  the  expenses  of  the  eleva- 
tor business.  It  is  but  just  to  say  that  both  the  Produce  Ex- 
change and  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  have,  by  the  reports  of 
their  committees,  indorsed  the  claims  of  the  elevator  interest. 
While  the  contention  of  the  canal  men  appears  to  be  in  large 
measure  well  grounded,  it  would  be  presumption  in  the  writer  to 
express  any  ex  cathedra  judgment.  It  is  germane,  however,  to 
note  that  elevator  charges  are  materially  less  at  other  competing 
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would  thus  impose  a tax  on  the  grain  commerce  of  $22.50  per 
thousand  bushels,  or  $180  on  a single  boat  cargo.  The  conten- 
tion was  made  that  this  was  a rapacious  and  murderous  tribute, 
destructive  of  the  commerce  of  the  port;  and  the  evidence  of  the 
most  prominent  representative  of  the  elevator  interest  before  the 


urge  a fallacy  in  the  foregoing  argument.  The  enormously  ex- 
pensive elevator  plant  at  this  port  is  built  on  sites  much  more 
expensive  than  in  most  other  cities.  The  grain  trade  is  so  full 
of  fluctuations  and  surprises,  that  extreme  pressure  of  business 
comes  without  warning,  and  the  absolute  lull  as  suddenly.  These 


points ; and  the  fact  gravely  stares  us  in  the  face  that  more  than 
its  rightful  moiety  of  the  golden  harvests  of  the  Northwest  has 
been  lately  diverted  to  New  Orleans,  to  Baltimore,  to  Philadel- 
phia, to  Boston,  or  to  Quebec  as  the  place  of  exit  for  foreign 
conveyance.  It  is  authoritatively  stated  that  much  of  the  grain 
involved  in  the  option 
dealings  on  the  New 
York  Produce  Exchange 
never  sees  this  port. 

In  spite  of  the  tre- 
mendous competition  of 
railroads,  and  the  fact 
that  these  corporations 
save  a heavy  terminal  tax 
by  running  their  own  el- 
evators and  doing  a large 
measure  of  their  own 
lighterage,  canal  trans- 
portation holds  its  own 
gallantly.  The  receipts 
of  grain  during  the  seven 
months  of  open  naviga- 
tion for  1888  are  given 
on  our  next  page. 

It  will  be  seen  from 
these  statistics  that  the 
canal  in  seven  months 
conveyed  only  a little  less 
than  one-half  of  the  ag- 
gregate receipts  of  grain 
at  New  York.  The  fact 
that  during  this  period 
the  relative  receipts  at 
competing  ports  were 
very  much  less,  as  com- 
pared with  the  ice-bound 
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months,  shows  how  surely  and  steadily  the  Erie  Canal  tends  to 
bring  business  to  this  port.  The  figures  are  as  follows : 


Cnuul 34,020,600  bushels  (57.66  per  cent.). 

Rail 23,752,683  “ 

River  and  coastwise 1,236,248  “ 

Total 69,015,428  « 


Erastus  Wiman — promise  to 
solve  one  of  the  most  import- 
ant difficulties  of  the  harbor 
problem.  The  terminal  plant 
of  railways  in  New  York  and 
Jersey  City  is  computed  by 
competent  authority  at  from 
$40,000,000  to  $50,000,000  in 
value.  This  estimate  excludes 
ferry  - boats,  train  floats,  and 
steam  lighters,  which  may  be 
safely  put  at  $10,000,000  more. 
The  only  direct  profits  to  the 
railroads  are  in  the  long-dis- 
tance lighterage  and  elevator 
charges  in  handling  grain  in 
the  case  of  such  of  the  roads 
as  have  their  own  elevator 
plant.  The  New  York  Central 
saves  a considerable  portion  of 
this  relative  output  by  having 
its  terminus  on  Manhattan  Isl- 
and. In  the  case  of  the  other 
trunk  lines  it  is  an  understate- 
ment to  say  that  the  cost  of 
their  terminal  accommodations 
on  the  Jersey  City  front  is  a 
tax  on  their  earnings  of  from 
$1,250,000  to  $1,500,000  a 
year,  which,  of  course,  is  at 
once  transferred  to  that  meek 
beast  of  burden,  the  public. 
This  tax  is  in  great  measure 
due  to  the  expense  of  the  last 
brief  stage  of  transportation. 
In  many  cases  it  costs  as  much 
to  transfer  freight  from  the 
cars  in  Jersey  City  to  the  for- 
eign-bound steam-ship  as  to 
roll  it  on  the  irons  from  Chica- 
go or  St.  Louis.  It  is  claimed  that  lighterage  alone  adds  one  per 
cent,  to  the  cost  of  products  at  this  port.  As  the  railroads  bring 
nine-tenths  of  the  products  seeking  an  outlet  here,  the  cheapening 
in  cost  of  handling  at  the  final  stage  becomes  a factor  of  over- 
whelming importance.  At  present  the  whole  Jersey  water  front, 
from  Weehawken  to  Communipaw,  is  so  congested  that  business 


movement  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  road  has  already  been 
mentioned.  At  the  time  of  this  writing  it  is  announced  that  the 
Pennsylvania  Railway  has  made  an  extensive  purchase  along 
the  shore  front  of  Greenville  on  New  York  Bay.  The  front  is 
8660  feet  long,  and  its  outer  boundary  is  about  a mile  from  Bed- 
low’s  Island  directly  west,  and  a little  more  than  two  miles  from 
the  Battery.  It  is  also  said  that  a large  amount  of  contiguous 
property  has  been  purchased.  The  portion  of  the  bay  facing  this 
front  is  exceedingly  shallow,  and  it  is  understood  that  it  is  the 
purpose  of  the  railroad  to  dredge  this  out  in  such  places  as  to  cut 
deep  channels  for  the  passage  of  the  largest  shipping.  As  the 
purchase  would  give  the  right  to  acquire  from  the  State  the  lands 
under  water,  only  State  legislation  is  needed. 

The  terminal  facilities  of  the  Pennsylvania  road  at  present  in- 
clude truck  and  car  yards  and  shops  at  the  Jersey  Meadows,  the 
grain  elevators,  stock-yards,  and  abattoir  at  Ilarsimus  Cove,  the 
main  freight  station  and  transfer  with  the  steam-ship  docks  (Red 
Star  and  Netherlands  line)  at  Jersey  City,  six  freight  wharves  on 
the  Hudson  River  docks  in  New  York,  and  one  freight  dock  in 
Brooklyn.  Extensive  as  these  accommodations  are,  the  railroad 
has  long  outgrown  their  capacity. 

A glance  at  the  terminal  works  and  business  of  the  Erie  road 
shows  us  a large  distributing  yard  just  west  of  the  Bergen  Hill  tun- 
nel in  Jersey  City;  principal  yard  and  freight  and  passenger  stations 
and  docks  about  opposite  Canal  Street,  one  and  a half  miles  from 
the  Battery ; coal,  oil,  live-stock,  and  export  provision  depots  and 
docks  at  Weehawken,  opposite  Thirtieth  Street,  New  York,  three 
and  a half  miles  from  the  Battery;  and  the  freight  and  passenger 
stations  at  the  foot  of  Chambers  and  West  Twenty-third  streets 
on  the  New  York  side.  Of  course  here,  as  in  the  case  of  the  other 
railways,  an  extensive  fleet  of  floats,  ferry-boats,  and  lighters  is 
needed  to  connect  the  branches  of  terminal  work.  The  two  ele- 
vators of  the  Erie  road  are  at  the  Weehawken  terminus,  which 
has  a frontage  of  2400  feet  on  the  river. 

The  principal  business  of  the  Delaware,  Lackawanna,  and 
Western  road  has  been  in  the  past  the  transportation  of  anthra- 
cite coal.  With  the  more  recent  construction  of  an  extensive 
double-track  system  to  Buffalo  with  through  connections,  how- 
ever, the  scope  of  its  operations  has  been  very  much  enlarged. 
Like  the  Pennsylvania  and  Erie  roads,  this  railroad  has  a yard  on 
the  Hackensack  Meadows,  and  also  extensive  yards  at  Hoboken 
about  opposite  Christopher  Street,  two  and  a quarter  miles  from 
the  Battery.  The  New  Jersey  Central  has  its  principal  termini 
at  this  port  at  Communipaw,  about  opposite  the  Battery  (freight 
and  passenger  yards),  at  Bergen  Point,  or  Port  Johnson,  and  at 
Elizabethport  (coal-yards  and  piers).  The  Lehigh  Valley  Rail- 


We  also  give  receipts  for  the  last  five  years  on  the  same  basis: 

Canal 190,580,258  buBhels  (56  per  cent.). 

Rail 144,396,899 

River  and  coastwise 6,142,013  " 

Total 340,119,170  “ 

The  total  receipts  of  grain  in  four  cities  for  1888  are  now  ap- 
pended : 

Philadelphia  11,164,245  bushels. 

Baltimore 16,761,977  ** 

Boston 17,646,016  “ 

Total 44,472,238  •• 

New  York 77,141,012  “ 

The  important  trunk  lines  which  radiate  from  New  York  are 
the  New  York  Central  and  Hudson  River,  the  West  Shore,  the 
Erie,  the  Pennsylvania,  the  Delaware,  Lackawanna,  and  Western, 
the  Lehigh  Valley,  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading,  and  the  Balti- 
more and  Ohio.  The  other  railroads  terminating  here  represent 
but  a small  fraction  of  our  receiving  interests.  The  first  is  the 
only  one  which  has  its  terminal  grounds  and  appliances  on  Man- 
hattan Island.  The  last-named,  which  has  only  recently  found  a 
New  York  outlet,  has  its  present  terminus  on  the  Jersey  shore ; 
but  it  is  understood  that  within  a very  brief  period  it  will  cross 
the  new  Arthur  Kill  Bridge  and  establish  its  permanent  facilities 
on  the  Staten  Island  front.  The  establishment  of  the  Belt  Rail- 
road on  this  beautiful  island,  which  was  formerly  only  thought  of 
as  an  American  Isle  of  Wight,  and  the  building  of  the  Arthur 
Kill  Bridge — both  chiefly  due  to  the  energy  and  large  views  of  Mr. 


TRANSFERRING  FREIGHT  CARS. 


is  much  impeded.  All  the  riparian  rights  belong 
to  the  State,  and  yield  income  to  the  school  fund. 
At  best,  the  wharfage  and  depth  of  water  have  been 
treated  in  niggardly  fashion  by  the  State  Commission, 
and  the  tax  of  maintenance  and  improvement  has 
fallen  on  the  lessees.  The  possibilities  of  this  por- 
tion of  the  harbor  present  such  a spectacle  of  shame- 
ful neglect  and  short-sightedness  as  to  be  not  easily 
matched.  The  wretched  and  limited  wharf  accom- 
modation and  lack  of  dredging  repairs  have  driven 
the  principal  steam-ship  lines  from  Jersey  City, 
where  they  properly  belong,  under  our  unfortunate 
system,  to  the  New  York  side.  The  railroads,  which 
have  long  suffered  the  cramps  of  congestion,  have 
begun  to  seek  measures  of  relief.  The  proposed 


road  has  vast  storage  facilities  in  the  way  of  coal-yards,  docks, 
and  piers  at  Perth  Amboy,  which  is  the  main  terminus,  and  a 
general  freight  station  at  Pier  No.  2,  New  York. 

The  terminal  plant  of  the  West  Shore  Railroad  at  Weehawken, 
nearly  opposite  Fiftieth  Street,  already  carried  a considerable  way 
toward  completion,  shows  in  its  plan  a magnificent  grasp  of  the 
df  the  situation,  as  at  present  limited  by  our  topo- 
graphical conditions.  When  finished  it  will  have  cost  more  than 
$5,000,000.  The  plan  includes  275  aeres  of  yards  with  15  miles 
of  track,  a water  front  of  6790  feet,  and  30,297  feet,  or  6.74  miles 
of  pier  line.  It  is  proposed  to  have  twelve  piers  1000  feet  long 
by  250  feet  in  w idth.  Tw  o of  these  piers  will  contain  an  elevator 
equipment,  and  two  will  be  surmounted  with  extensive  ware- 
houses. Five  of  the  piers  have  already  been  constructed.  In 
addition  to  the  passenger  ferries  and  slips,  special  docks  will  be 
devoted  to  the  ocean 
steam-ship  traffic,  to 
the  river  and  coast- 
wise trade,  to  general 
warehousing,  and  to 
handling  such  bulky 
specialties  as  coal  and 
lumber.  Extensive 
stock -yards  and  an 
abattoir  will  complete 
this  comprehensive 
scheme.  The  road  has 
also  freight  terminals 
at  Piers  I and  6 in 
New  York,  and  at  the 
foot  of  West  Thirty- 
fifth  and  West  Thirty- 
sixth  streets.  Five 
ferry  - boats,  t wel  ve 
floats  for  freight  ser- 
vice, and  numerous 
tugs  are  already  need- 
ed to  complete  the 
final  transaction  of 
delivery,  that  most 
difficult  and  perplex- 
ing problem  of  our 
port. 

A tabular  statement 
of  the  railway  facili- 
ties for  handling  the 
freight  of  five  princi- 
pal roads,  as  made  by 
an  eminent  engineer, 
Mr.  Gratz  Mordecai, 
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“Harper's  Young  Propi.*  contains  finch  a quantity  of  good  tilings 
tint  tin*  price  seems  ridiculous.”— Philadelphia  HulUtiii. 

HARPER’S  YOUNG  PEOPLE, 

AS  IUXSTRATK.D  WkKKI.Y  FOR  BOYS  AND  tilltl.S. 

Iii  the  number  fur  A uyust  'ilth  Mr.  Howard  Pylk.  author  o f 
“ The  Wonder  ('lock  ''  etc.,  reap/wars  as  n tiller  of  fain/  titles.  In 
this  character  Mr.  Pyi.K  lots  no  superior,  ond  the  iptality  of  the 
illustrations  with  which  he  embellishes  his  stories  has  never  been 
eipuiUed  in  work  of  a similar  character.  Mr.  Pyi.K  will  contribute 
a story  every  few  weeks. 

In  the  next  number  will  be  begun  a short  serial  story,  entitled 

A DAY  IN  WAXLAND. 

11Y  It.  K.  MUNKITTKICK, 

Author  ok  “Thk  Hcihhbiiofkeii,”  k.to. 

I l.l.rHTRATKIl  1IY  O.  litUKOIll). 

This  is  a storu  in  a rein  somewhat,  similar  to  that  whimsical 
extravaganza  “ The  Ilurri-dtoffer."  It  u-ill  be  found  good  for 
many  a hearty  laugh. 


No.  1706. 

II ARP E irs  WEEKLY, 

WITH 

CoVKR  AND  FoUR-PAOE  SUPPLEMENT. 

TEKHS : 10  ( KYI  S A (OPY.-flOO  A YEA  It,  IX  ADVAM'E. 

Snbscri jit  tons  may  login  with  any  Aarnbn\ 


A GREAT  QUESTION. 

RECENT  incidents  in  Southern  States,  the  lynching 
of  the  negro  assailant  of  a white  girl  in  Georgia, 
the  riot  and  murder  at  Richmond  in  Texas,  the  lynch- 
ing of  a negro  prisoner  by  Louisiana  “regulators,”  the 
burning  in  effigy  of  the  postmaster  at  Atlanta  for 
appointing  a colored  clerk,  the  circumstances  of 
the  trial  of  the  colored  preacher  Yeldell  in  South 
Carolina,  the  shooting  of  a chief  of  police  in  Ten- 
nessee by  colored  men,  and  other  constant  disturb- 
ances and  troubles,  are  all  signs  of  a situation  which 
will  soon  challenge  the  utmost  sagacity  of  American 
statesmanship.  The  problem  presented  in  the  South- 
ern States  is  wholly  unprecedented,  and  ought  to  he 
fully  comprehended  and  considered.  It  will  not  be 
settled  by  the  remark  that  it  is  a local  question  which 
concerns  only  the  States  in  which  it  exists,  that  the 
Supreme  Court  has  decided  that  the  United  States 
have  no  authority  to  intervene,  and  that  every  State, 
under  the  same  circumstances,  would  do  what  South 
Carolina  and  Louisiana  and  Mississippi  do.  Nothing 
was  literally  truer  than  that  slavery  was  sectional, 
and  existed  only  by  State  law.  The  antislavery 
movement  was  denounced  as  culpable  meddling  with 
the  rights  of  States.  But  however  all  that  might 
have  been,  the  event  proved,  as  had  been  foreseen  by 
the  most  thoughtful  and  intelligent  Americans,  that 
the  national  interest  in  the  question  of  slavery  was 
vital.  It  is  equally  true  that  the  question  of  the  re- 
lation of  the  white  and  colored  races  as  equal  citizens 
in  States  of  a population  equally  divided  between  the 
two,  and  where  the  colored  race  is  much  more  rap 
idly  increasing,  involves  the  interests  of  the  whole 
Union,  and  tests  the  principles  and  institutions  of  the 
American  government  more  severely  than  they  have 
yet  been  tested. 

It  is  a fact  of  the  highest  significance  that  the  great 
multitude  of  the  most  intelligent  and  substantial  citi- 
zens of  the  Southern  States,  the  leaders  of  their  edu- 
cation, industry,  and  prosperity,  who  are  neither  Jac- 
obites nor  Bourbons,  who  rejoice  that  slavery  is  at  an 
end,  and  who  cherish  no  aims  or  desires  apart  from 
the  Union  and  the  national  welfare,  are  firmly  per- 
suaded that  the  political  equality  of  the  races,  the 
unrestricted  exercise  of  the  rights  of  equal  citizen- 
ship. is  impossible  in  those  States.  Look,  for  instance, 
at  the  feeling  and  situation  in  a county  of  North 
Carolina,  one  of  the  quietest  of  the  Southern  States, 
where  the  colored  population  is  about  one-third  of 
the  whole.  Just  after  the  war.  during  the  negro 
dominance,  the  County  Commission  was  composed 
of  a negro  chairman  and  three  negro  memlwrs  who 
could  not  write  their  names,  and  one  white  man. 
They  levied  high  taxes,  and  the  financial  situation 
was  such  that  when  they  were  driven  from  power  the 
county  paper  was  hardly  worth  ten  cents  on  the  dol- 
lar, and  the  colored  sheriff,  one  of  “the  ring."  ab- 
sconded with  nearly  thirty  thousand  dollars.  There 
was  universal  and  complete  misgovernment.  But 
under  “ white  rule"  the  county  has  paid  the  debt,  the 
taxes  are  low.  and  school-houses  are  open  everywhere 
for  black  and  white.  There  is  general  content  and 
prosperity,  except  that  the  negroes  are  represented  as 
even  more  ignorant  and  superstitious  than  when 
emancipated.  There  is.  however,  no  ill  feeling  tow- 
ard them  upon  the  part  of  the  whites,  and  no  dispo- 
sition whatever  to  re- -enslave  them.  But  the  new 
generation,  which  never  held  slaves,  and  is  perfectly 
loyal  to  the  Union,  is  determined  to  prevent  what  it 
considers  the  lapse  of  their  community  into  barba- 
rism under  negro  ascendency.  Yet  this  determina- 
tion contemplates,  if  necessary,  the  destruction  of  the 
right  of  the  majority,  the  overthrow  by  the  whites  of 


the  law  o'f  suffrage,  from  which  alone  they  derive 
their  own  right  to  vote.  It  contemplates  a State  liv- 
ing in  constant  violation  of  its  own  fundamental 
law.  and  securing  by  that  violation  political  advan- 
tages over  those  citizens  in  other  States  who  obey  it. 
That  is  to  say,  it  contemplates  an  intolerable  and  im- 
possible condition.  It  is  in  the  highest  sense  an 
overthrow  of  the  most  sacred  right  of  every  State  in 
the  Union,  which  is  to  enjoy  constitutional  equality. 
It  contemplates  a result  by  individual  action  in  a 
Slate  which  is  constitutionally  forbidden  to  the  State 
itself,  namely,  the  suppression  of  a vote— in  many 
districts  a majority  vote— on  account  of  race  and 
color. 

It  is,  however,  undeniable  that  the  reasons  for  this 
course  are  of  the  most  powerful  kind.  It  has  been 
demonstrated  that  any  other  course  in  many  districts 
abandons  them  practically  to  the  control  of  those 
who  are  absolutely  unfitted  for  civilized  government. 
Apparently  it  must  lead  to  their  abandonment  by  the 
whites,  and  to  their  total  occupation  by  semicivilized 
negroes.  Yet,  again,  the  negroes  are  acquiring  a cer- 
tain degree  of  instruction,  which  will  reveal  to  them 
their  rights  and  their  superior  force,  while  the  habit 
of  servility  sprung  from  slavery  is  rapidly  disappear- 
ing. And  all  the  while  the  negroes  are  increasing  in 
numbers  more  rapidly  than  the  whites,  while  the  in- 
stinct. of  social  self-preservation  naturally  welds  the 
whites  together,  and  what  they  hold  to  be  the  safely 
of  society  itself  is  with  them  necessarily  the  para- 
mount public  issue.  This  compels  the  intelligence 
of  the  Southern  communities  to  oppose  any  party 
which  by  favoring  negro  ascendency  seems  to  them 
to  threaten  civilization  among  them.  In  this  grave 
situation  something  more  is  necessary  than  to  say 
that  a free  vote  and  a fair  count  will  settle  the  ques- 
tion. Nobody  has  yet  proposed  to  show  either  how, 
under  the  circumstances,  a free  vote  and  a fair  count 
can  be  secured,  or  how  they  would  settle  the  question. 
A free  vote  and  a fair  count  might  restore  the  North 
Carolina  county  of  which  we  have  spoken  to  the  con- 
dition from  which  it  has  escaped.  Is  that  a result 
which  the  country  desires,  or  which  it  would  wish  to 
employ  the  army  to  maintain  ? The  truth  is  that  the 
question,  which  we  have  merely  stated,  is  one  of  the 
most  serious,  and  certainly  the  most  difficult,  which 
confronts  the  American  people.  We  are  very  far 
from  saying  or  thinking  that  they  are  unequal  to  its 
wise  settlement.  But  nothing  will  be  gained  by  de- 
nying the  existence  of  the  question,  or  by  belittling 
it,  or  by  ostrich  statesmanship  which  shuts  its  eves. 
Its  treatment  must  be  approached  in  a larger  spirit 
than  that  of  a desire  to  secure  a party  advantage.  It 
appeals  to  patriotism,  not  to  party,  like  the  question 
of  slavery  and  the  war. 


GOV  E RN  M E N T CO  N T R A ITS. 

The  advantage  of  publicity  in  all  transactions  of 
the  government,  except  those  which  for  the  public 
interest  plainly  require  secrecy,  is  well  illustrated  in 
the  correspondence  of  the  Interior  Department  and 
the  late  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  Mr.  Oberly. 
A copy  was  furnished  by  Mr.  Oberly  to  Mr.  Her- 
bert Welsh,  of  the  Indian  Rights  Association,  and 
upon  consultation  with  intelligent  friends  it  has  been 
published.  It  gives  an  instructive  glimpse  of  certain 
transactions  in  the  Indian  Bureau  of  the  Interior  De- 
partment. The  conduct  of  the  bureau  under  Mr. 
Oberly 's  predecessor,  Commissioner  Atkins,  during 
the  Cleveland  administration,  was  undoubtedly  par- 
tisan and  discreditable.  But  no  charge,  to  our  know- 
ledge, was  ever  sustained,  if  made,  against  the  free- 
dom from  partisanship,  the  honesty,  and  the  efficien- 
cy of  Mr.  Oberly ’s  administration  of  Indian  affairs. 
The  published  correspondence  treats  of  contracts  at 
the  end  of  his  term  for  Indian  supplies,  and  more  spe- 
cifically for  blankets,  soap,  and  dried  apples.  In  re- 
gard to  the  apples  the  letter  of  one  firm,  Messrs.  Al- 
len & Co.,  states  that  they  put  in  a sample  of  dried 
apples  as  good  as  could  lie  furnished  in  a lot  of  30,000 
pounds,  hut  as  the  contract  was  awarded  to  a higher 
hid  they  infer  that  a better  sample  was  submitted. 
They  then  remark  that  they  succeeded  in  cancelling 
a rival  contract  under  the  late  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior. and  add  that  “there  are  six  strong  Republicans 
in  our  family,”  and  that  “of  course  we  expect  as 
much  consideration  from  the  present  administration 
as  from  the  last.” 

To  this  letter  the  inspector  whose  opinion  decided 
the  award  replied  that  excellence  in  the  sample  was 
the  only  test;  that  the  contract  was  awarded  to  the 
offerers  of  the  best  sample,  although  they  were  en- 
tirely unknown  to  him;  and  Commissioner  OBERLY, 
alluding  to  the  transaction  cited  by  Messrs.  Allen, 
said  that  he  did  not  wish  to  repeat,  the  error  of  select- 
ing a cheap  article  at  a low  price,  and  made  the 
award  for  a good  apple,  assuming  that  the  contract 
would  he  honestly  fulfilled.  .Assistant  Secretary 
Bussey,  of  the  Interior,  agreed,  according  to  Mr. 
Oberly,  that  the  apple  was  better  and  worth  the  dif- 
ference in  price.  But  he  subsequently  said  that  he 
was  not  aware  of  the  difference  in  price,  although  it 
is  not  easy  to  see  why  he  supposed  that  the  question 
of  quality  was  referred  to  him  if  that  of  price  was  not 
involved.  The  result  was  that  the  contract  was 


awarded  to  the  firm  which  submitted  the  poorer  arti- 
cle. but  which  had  six  Republicans  in  the  family,  aiul 
had  been  favored  by  a Democratic  administration. 
The  corresjumdence  reveals  similar  circumstances  in 
the  blanket  contract.  There  are  few  bidders  to  fur- 
nish blankets,  and  one  contractor.  Mr.  Dobson,  bad 
often  obtained  contracts  by  submitting  a good  sam- 
ple and  furnishing  poor  blankets.  This  was  known 
to  Mr.  Oberly,  aiul  he  met  Mr.  Dobson’s  offer  of  tlie 
best  sample  at  the  lowest  price  bv  recommending'  tlie 
rejection  of  all  bids,  and  inviting  new  ones  upon 
terms  which  would  insure  good  blankets,  and  debar 
from  competition  Mr.  Dobson,  who  had  defaulted 
upon  a previous  contract.  The  recommendation  was 
approved,  and  the  new  bids  invited.  But  upon  a 
protest  from  Mr.  Dobson  the  decision  was  reversed, 
and  the  contract  was  awarded  to  him  in  direct  con- 
travention of  the  statute  which  forbids  the  considera- 
tion by  the  department  of  pi*oposals  from  corpora- 
tions or  persons  who  have  failed  to  perform  former 
contracts  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  government.  Tlie 
real  reasons  for  the  change  of  decision  in  this  matter 
do  not  appear.  But  what  does  appear  is  that  the  ef- 
fort to  secure  honest  dealing  for  the  government  and 
the  Indian  service  was  baffled,  and  the  contract 
awarded,  against  the  law,  to  a person  who  had  pre- 
viously defaulted  in  the  performance  of  a similar 
contract. 

Mr.  Oberly  is  a Democrat,  and  his  retention  as 
Commissioner  was  opposed  by  the  allegation  that  lie 
was  a strong  partisan.  But  to  our  knowledge  no 
evidence  that  he  was  swayed  in  the  slightest  degree 
by  partisan  considerations  in  the  discharge  of  liis 
official  duties  has  ever  been  made  public.  He  was 
superseded,  and  this  correspondence  shows  that  bis 
last  act  in  the  Indian  administration  was  a manly  at- 
tempt to  obtain  justice  for  the  Indian  and  to  prevent 
swindling  of  the  people.  Transactions  done  in  the 
dark  have  long  justified  Indian  mistrust  of  the  gov- 
ernment, and  have  deeply  disgraced  the  American 
name.  Those  transactions  are  of  the  kind  which 
this  correspondence  reveals,  and  the  publication  is  a 
public  benefit,  because  the  Interior  Department,  by  a 
satisfactory  explanation  of  the  facts  stated  in  the  cor- 
respoudence,  will  be  able  to  awaken  confidence  in  its 
Indian  administration,  or  by  its  silence  or  ineffective 
reply  will  prove,  what  it  is  very  desirable  should  be 
publicly  known,  that  the  old  abuses  of  that  admin- 
istration remain. 


THE  CONVENTION  OF  THE  GRAND  ARMY. 

The  meeting  of  the  Graud  Army  of  the  Republic 
at  Milwaukee,  which  begins  on  the  27tli  of  August, 
will  be  unusually  significant  and  interesting.  It  is 
understood  that  Mr.  Tanner  was  made  Commissioner 
of  Pensions  in  deference  to  the  supposed  wishes  of 
the  Grand  Army,  and  it  is  not  unfair  to  say  that  he 
lias  always  traded  politically  upon  his  connection 
with  it.  The  proceedings  of  the  Convention  will  be 
scanned  attentively  to  see  whether  the  views  of  the 
Commissioner  are  adopted  by  the  Grand  Army  as  its 
policy,  and  whether  the  efforts  of  those  who  would 
practically  transform  into  a political  engine  an  or- 
ganization designed  for  purely  patriotic  and  humane 
purposes  shall  actually  prevail — a result  which  from 
many  indications  has  seemed  to  be  not  improbable. 
Various  posts  have  warmly  commended  the  Commis- 
sioner's course,  and  we  have  seen  no  objection  offer- 
ed to  it  by  authority  of  the  army.  Criticism  of  Mr. 
Tanner  is  denounced  by  self-constituted  advocates 
as  evincing  hostility  to  the  Grand  Army,  as  if  accept- 
ance of  Mr.  Tanner  as  its  worthy  representative 
would  be  a compliment  to  the  Army.  The  members 
of  the.  Army  who  identify  its  character  and  interests 
with  the  views  and  course  of  the  Commissioner  seem 
to  us  unjust  liotli  to  themselves  and  to  the  Grand 
Army.  The  ample  recognition  by  a grateful  country 
of  the  heroic,  services  of  its  soldiers  and  sailors  is 
very  different,  from  the  eagerness  of  politicians  who, 
to  promote  their  personal  political  interests,  outstrip 
each  other  in  favoring  any  pension  appropriation. 
The  latter  is  not  gratitude,  or  respect,  or  considera- 
tion for  veterans.  It  is  a degradation  of  the  Grand 
Army,  and  an  impeachment  of  the  gratitude  of  the 
country. 

It  would  lie  indeed  a monstrous  proof  of  national 
indifference  to  the  services  and  sufferings  of  Ameri- 
can citizens  in  defence  of  their  government  and  coun- 
try if  they  were  left  to  languish  in  neglect  and  in 
suffering  arising  from  their  service.  But  no  such 
charge  can  lie  made  against  the  United  States.  In 
munificent  consideration  for  soldiers  and  their  fami- 
lies they  have  surpassed  .all  other  countries.  Sinee 
IStiO  more  than  a billion  of  dollars  lias  been  expend- 
ed in  pensions.  Liberality  and  regard  for  the  pri- 
vate soldier  have  been  the  characteristics  of  our  later 
pension  legislation.  Formerly  pensions  were  graded 
by  rank,  but  this  practice  has  been  changed,  and  the 
la  ws  tend  to  place  officers  and  men  upon  an  equality, 
and  although  the  pension  laws  are  inconsistent  in 
many  details,  their  generous  and  just  spirit  is  incon- 
testable. The  pension  disbursements  for  this  year, 
according  to  recent  statements,  will  be  about  eighty 
millions  and  a half  of  dollars,  and  the  statistics  show 
an  annual  increase  for  twenty-six  years  of  more  than 
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three  millions.  This  is  a great  sum,  but  it  is  not 
grudgingly  given.  It  is  the  debt  of  a grateful  peo- 
ple, which  willingly  taxes  itself  to  provide  for  those 
who  offered  their  lives  for  its  salvation.  But  it  was 
a wholly  voluntary  provision.  It  was  not  necessary 
that  the  veterans  should  extort  it  by  organizing  to 
secure  it.  It  was  the  natural  instinct  of  the  old  Con- 
tinental Congress,  which,  just  after  the  Declaration 
of  Independence, established  our  pension  system  by 
declaring  that  the  disabled  survivors  of  the  Revolu- 
tionary war  would  be  duly  cared  for. 

Our  later  pension  laws,  with  their  greater  equality, 
sprang  from  the  same  instinct.  There  has  been  no 
negligence,  no  remissness,  above  all  no  stinginess  or 
meanness,  on  the  part  of  the  country,  in  providing 
pensions.  Consequently  there  is  no  excuse  for  com- 
binations to  compel  such  provisions;  least  of  all,  for 
transforming  a noble  and  natural  company  of  com- 
rades, united  by  the  recollection  of  heroic  patriotic 
services,  into  a political  body  to  demand  such  previ- 
sions as  the  price  of  votes.  No  honorable  American 
citizen  who  adds  to  that  distinction  the  further  one 
of  patriotic  military  service  will  assert  that  there 
must  be  no  limit  to  the  pension  appropriation;  that 
every  claim  made  by  a soldier  or  by  an  association  of 
soldiers  ought  for  that  reason  to  be  allowed;  and  that 
scrutiny  and  candid  consideration  of  them  should  be 
treated  as  want  of  sympathy  with  veterans,  and  for- 
getfulness of  the  great  cause  which  they  served.  Lib- 
eral interpretation  of  the  pension  laws  means  inter- 
pretation by  rules  of  equity,  but  it  does  not  necessari- 
ly mean  indefinite  increase  of  pension  rates.  Pen- 
sions for  the  late  war  are  invalid  pensions  founded 
upon  disabilities  resulting  from  service  in  the  line  of 
duty.  A liberal  interpretation  of  such  laws  would 
require  a liberal  view  of  the  origin  of  such  disabili- 
ties. but  obviously  it  would  not  require  support  of  a 
service  pension.  That  would  be  not  an  interpreta- 
tion of  existing  laws,  but  a proposition  for  new  laws, 
the  arguments  for  which  should  be  carefully  consid- 
ered, but  opposition  to  which  would  not  necessarily 
imply  ingratitude,  meanness,  nor  unreason.  The 
pension  laws  so  directly  affect  taxation  and  the  na- 
tional finances  that  a movement  to  amend  them  by 
changing  the  basis  of  the  pension,  and  largely  in- 
creasing the  pension  list,  must  be  supported  by  other 
arguments  than  the  allegation  that  national  gratitude 
and  a just  estimate  of  the  claims  of  veterans  require 
the  change.  Those  who  are  most  grateful  and  most 
generous  in  their  judgment  of  such  claims  may  not 
think  such  a change  desirable  either  for  veterans  or 
for  the  public  welfare. 


THE  ASSAULT  UPON  MB.  JUSTICE  FIELD. 


The  case  of  the  shooting  of  Judge  Terry  in  the 
act  of  assaulting  a Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States  was  so  simple  and  clear  that  public 
opinion  throughout  the  country  was  at  once  decided 
and  unanimous.  One  of  the  most  notorious  men  in 
the  country, who,  although  the  embodiment  of  lawless 
violence,  by  some  ironical  freak  of  fortune  had  been 
Chief  Justice  of  California,  physically  a powerful 
man,  who  with  his  wife  was  known  to  be  seeking  the 
Justice  with  the  purpose  of  murder,  attacks  him  in  a 
public  eating-room,  and  in  the  act  of  following  up 
his  attack  is  shot  dead  while  his  wife  is  hurrying  to 
his  aid  with  a hand-bag  containing  a revolver.  So 
far  as  the  dead  man  is  concerned,  there  is  not  an  in- 
telligent American  who  does  not  feel  that  his  death 
is  a public  benefit, and  the  shooting  a public  service. 
Mr.  Justice  Field,  indeed,  did  not  himself  shoot  Ter- 
ry in  self-defence.  The  shot  was  fired  by  a United 
States  marshal,  who  had  been  detailed  to  accompany 
the  Justice  and  defend  him  from  personal  assault. 
For  the  very  event  which  occurred  was  anticipated. 
Terry  had  threatened  vengeance  against  the  Justice, 
who  had  committed  him  to  jail  for  drawing  a knife 
upon  an  officer  in  court,  and  his  purpose  was  con- 
stantly stimulated  by  his  wife,  who  had  been  baffled 
by  the  Justice  in  a desperate  attempt,  by  forgery  of  a 
marriage  certificate,  to  obtain  a large  sum  of  money. 

That,  under  the  conceded  circumstances,  Justice 
Field  was  discharging  his  duty  in  constant  immi- 
nent peril  of  his  life,  is  undeniable,  and  it  is  equally 
clear  that  it  was  the  duty  of  the  United  States  through 
its  proper  agents  to  protect  him.  To  do  this  effec- 
tively it  was  necessary  that  he  should  be  attended  by 
a guard  at  every  moment.  The  Justice  was  more 
exposed  when  off  the  bench  than  when  he  was  hold- 
ing court.  The  anticipated  assault  would  be  un- 
doubtedly made  upon  his  journey  from  town  to  town, 
and  there  must  be  no  moment  of  carelessness  upon 
the  part  of  his  guard.  As  the  event  proved,  if  the 
marshal  had  not  been  perfectly  vigilant,  prompt, 
and  cool,  we  should  have  seen  a Justice  of  the  United 
States  assassinated  in  the  discharge,  of  his  duty.  But 
if  no  precautions  had  been  taken,  if  the  Justice  had 
been  left  exposed  alone  and  undefended  to  the  mer- 
cies of  a miscreant  who  had  announced  his  intention, 
and  whose  purpose  was  known,  the  condemnation  of 
an  administration  which  had  permitted  a Justice,  un- 
der the  circumstances  of  this  case,  to  proceed  unat- 
tended upon  his  circuit, would  have  been  instant  and 
overwhelming.  Thus  charged  with  the  duty  of  de- 
feuee,  the  marshal  performed  it  according  to  his  best 
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judgment,  which  was  undoubtedly  the  judgment  of 
every  sensible  man. 

He  will  be  tried,  of  course,  and  his  plea  will  be 
doubtless  found  adequate  and  complete.  Terry  was 
a kind  of  man  which  the  barbarism  of  slavery  bred, 
and  of  which  California  has  naturally  had  a large 
share.  His  official  prominence  is  a curious  illustra- 
tion of  the  condition  of  the  community  in  which 
he  lived,  and  as  late  as  1880,  when  his  character  and 
career  were  fully  known,  he  was  made  a candidate 
for  Presidential  elector  on  the  Democratic  ticket. 
He  leaves  a wife  who  seems  to  have  been  a fit  part- 
ner for  him.  She  has  apparently  the  same  fierce 
and  ungoverned  passions,  and  was  an  accessory  to 
the  assault  upon  Justice  Field.  Indeed,  she  is  so 
much  like  her  husband  that  neither  Judge  Field 
nor  any  reasonable  man  can  suppose  that  she  would 
hesitate,  under  favoring  circumstances,  to  attempt  the 
completion  of  her  husband's  crime.  As  society  pro- 
tects itself  against  the  insane  and  vagrant,  it  should 
be  able  to  defend  itself  against  such  proved  criminal 
viciousness  as  that  of  Terry  and  his  wife. 


THE  SARATOGA  MONUMENT. 

At  the  late  annual  meeting  of  the  Saratoga  Monument 
Association  a resolution  was  adopted  requesting  Congress 
to  transfer  to  its  custody  “ the  four  twelve-pounder  bronzo 
pieces  captured  from  Burgoynr,”  which  are  now  at  the 
Watervliet  Arsenal,  to  be  planted  at  the  four  corners  of  the 
monument.  The  advantage  of  placing  such  memorable 
relies  in  the  hands  of  those  who  have  an  especial  interest 
in  their  preservation  is  illustrated  by  the  fact  that  two  or 
three  years  ago  these  cannon  were  about  to  be  sold  for  old 
metal,  and  were  saved  only  by  the  earnest  protest  of  some 
gentlemen  in  West  Troy  who  knew  their  historic  value. 

The  happy  completion  of  the  monument  which  com- 
memorates the  greatest  Revolutionary  event  in  the  State 
ofNew  York,  which  marked  the  culmination  of  the  contest, 
and  was  largely  decisive  of  the  final  triumph,  will  be  due, 
more  than  to  any  other  individual,  to  the  Hon.  John  H. 
Stakin',  the  President  of  the  Association.  Mr.  Staiun’s 
indefatigable  attention  to  the  work,  his  intelligent  care, 
ami  his  constant  liberality  deserve  public  acknowledg- 
ment. He  has  been  faithfully  seconded  hy  the  Secretary, 
Mr.  William  L.  Stone;  with  both  it  has  been  a labor  of 
love  aud  patriotism. 


PROMPT  JUSTICE. 

The  prompt  sentence  of  Eben  S.  Allen,  the  forging 
president  of  a street  railway  company  in  New  York,  to 
fourteen  years'  imprisonment  at  hard  labor,  the  equally 
prompt  sentence  of  William  Tkainou,  who  shot,  at  a bro- 
ker in  Broadway,  to  fifteeu  years  and  six  months’ imprison- 
ment, and  the  no  less  prompt  conviction  and  sentence  of 
Sullivan  the  prize-fighter,  at  Purvis,  Mississippi,  all  an- 
nounced upon  the  same  day,  are  pleasant  illustrations  of 
that  swiftness  of  justice  which  is  one  of  the  surest  guar- 
antees against  crime.  There  was  no  doubt  in  any  of  the 
cases.  Aixen  confessed, Trainok  was  taken  in  the  act,  and 
.Sullivan's  violation  of  law  was  notorious  and  undenied. 

The  last  case  is  significant.  If ‘‘sporting  circles”  come 
to  understand  that,  the  laws  against  brutality  are  to  be  en- 
forced, and  heroes  of  the  prize-ring  comprehend  that  their 
“heroism”  is  a public  offence,  there  will  he  fewer  humil- 
iating spectacles  like  the  late  fight.  It  is  worthy  of  note 
also  that  Sullivan  was  convicted  in  Mississippi,  a State 
in  which  perhaps  that  particular  kind  of  justice  was  less 
expected  than  in  some  others.  It  was  a Mississippi  Gov- 
ernor who  insisted  that  the  offender  should  he  tried,  and 
who  persistently  demanded  his  delivery  from  other  States 
for  that  purpose.  It  was  a Mississippi  judge  whose  vigor- 
ous and  effective  charge  to  the  grand  jury  to  do  their  duty 
secured  the  indictment,  and  a Mississippi  rural  jury  which 
found  the  verdict,  which  the  same  judge  followed  with  a 
sentence  to  pay  the  highest  penalty  allowed  hy  law. 

Massachusetts  could  not  have  done  better,  ami  no  more 
creditable  incident  has  recently  occurred  in  Mississippi. 
Prize-fighting  is  a brutal,  inhuman,  and  disgusting  per- 
formance. Its  demoralizing  and  degrading  tendency  is 
recognized  by  the  law  which  aims  to  protect  society  from 
its  influences.  It  has  acquired  a factitious  importance 
from  the  attention  paid  to  it  by  a certain  part  of  the  press, 
and  the  vindication  of  the  law  hy  the  punishment  of  the 
offenders  in  Mississippi  and  elsewhere  would  be  agreeable 
to  the  most  manly  and  intelligent  sentiment  of  the  country. 
While  the  Governor  of  Mississippi  has  thus  vigorously  and 
successfully  preserved  the  order  and  good  name  of  his  State, 
the  Governor  of  Louisiana  has  seized  the  white  lynchers 
of  negroes,  and  they  are  lying  in  jail  to  be  tried  for  murder, 
ami  the  Governor  of  Texas  marches  troops  to  deal  with  the 
white  rioters  and  murderers  at  Richmond,  in  that  State. 
These  are  all  good  signs  of  a sound  public  sentiment  in 
quarters  where  it£  force  will  be  most  serviceable. 


GENERAL  BOUM. 

The  condemnation  of  Boulanger  and  Count  Dillon 
and  Henri  Rochefort  by  the  French  Seuate  is  not  merely 
a political  movement.  Boulanger  is  found  guilty  of 
embezzling  public  money,  and  that  the  op^ra  botiffe  char- 
acter of  his  career  may  be  maintained  he  declares  that  the 
money  which  lie  is  accused  of  taking  he  devoted  to  the 
relief  of  tiie  families  of  poor  soldiers.  Undoubtedly  the 
suffering  should  be  relieved,  but  only  a general  of  the 
Bourn  school  would  hold  that  money  might  lie  stolen  for 
the  purpose.  The  sentence  was  deportation  to  a fortified 
place.  But  it  is  not  likely  to  be  enforced,  because  Bou- 
langer will  not.  return  to  France,  ami  France  will  not 
demand  him  of  England. 

The  real  trouble  for  him  is  that  the  case  has  been  so 
mauaged  that  he  is  not  made  a martyr,  while  circumstances 
make  him  a little  ridiculous,  aud  the  embezzlemeut  is  likely 
to  be  believed.  With  his  comrades  Dillon  aud  Rochefort, 


who  do  not  lend  dignity  to  him  or  his  position,  Boulanger 
has  issued  a manifesto  which  is  without  force  ami  full  of 
invective.  His  personality  is  not  attractive,  and  arouses 
no  enthusiasm,  while  he  has  no  real  representative  charac- 
ter, aud  stands  for  no  cause.  He  has  been  used  as  a tool 
and  “dummy”  hy  those  who  have  other  views  than  his, 
ami  there  is  apparently  no  strong  feeling  in  regard  to  the 
judgment  of  the  Senate. 

It  is  perhaps  a good  augury  for  Franco  that  at  a time 
when  there  is  no  eminent  leadership  among  her  public 
men  an  incident  like  that  of  Boulanger’s  manifesto  and 
attempted  disturbance  should  make  little  impression,  and 
ludicrously  fail  of  its  purpose.  The  situation  indicates  a 
steadiness  of  the  public  mind  which  signifies  greater  polii- 
ieal  maturity,  anil  it  is  probably  true  that  because  of  that 
steadiness  the  political  situation  in  France  is  more  hopeful 
than  at  auy  time  in  the  century  since  the  Revolution. 


TIRED  OF  BEING  A STATE. 

It  is  remarkable  that  while  four  of  the  Territories  are 
eagerly  hastening  to  complete  their  admission  into  tlm 
Union  as  States,  one  of  the  States  would  be  glad  to  escape 
its  expenses  and  obligations  as  such.  Nevada  was  part  of 
the  California  territory  ceded  hy  Mexico  to  the  United 
States  in  -1848.  Then  it  was  attached  to  Utah.  It  was 
constituted  a Territory  iu  1861,  and  admitted  into  tlm 
Union  in  1864.  In  1SH0  its  population  was  about  62.00  >, 
hut  it  is  now  fallen  to  about  40,000.  The  State  has  never 
prospered,  and  the  people  are  seriously  discussing  schemes 
of  annexation  and  junction  with  some  other  State  or  Terri- 
tory. 

The  40,000  people  of  the  State  are  represented  in  the 
Senate  hy  an  equal  vote  with  the  ">,000,000  of  New  York. 
California  would  hardly  wish  to  add  Nevada  to  itself  at 
the  cost  of  two  Senatorial  votes  to  the  Pacific  slope,  and 
the  solution  of  the  difficulty  is  not  clear.  The  moral  of 
the  unprecedented  situation  is  that  there  should  be  no 
haste  in  admitting  Territories  as  States.  There  are  oilier 
things  to  be  considered  in  such  a transaction  than  adding 
votes  to  a party  in  the  Senate  or  a star  to  the  flag. 


THE  PLEDGE  AND  THE  PERFORMANCE. 

The  Rochester  Democrat  and  Chronicle  says : 

“There  is  a vast  amount  of  tulk’conceming  the  spirit  of  civil 
service  reform,  but  there  is  a great  deal  that  is  nebulous  and  in- 
tangible about  that  spirit,  ns  there  is  about  spirits  generally.  The 
administration  is  not  called  upon  to  go  beyond  the  law  and  to 
enforce  the  spirit  of  reform  as  it  may  he  defined  hy  mugwump 
doctrinaires,  who  are,  indeed,  discordant  among  themselves.  No 
executive  is  bound  to  place  himself  beyond  the  law  which  he  is 
enjoined  to  execute,  and  to  resolve  the  spirit  into  the  letter.  Tlm 
executive  who  assumes  to  do  this  will  very  speedily  find  himself 
involved  in ‘a  sea  of  troubles.’” 

But  the  Republican  platform  upon  which  President  Har- 
rison was  elected  says  distinctly,  “ the  spirit  and  purpose 
of  tiie  reform  should  be  observed  in  all  executive  appoint- 
ments.” If  there  lie  any  meaning  in  words  or  honor  iu 
pledges,  President  Harrison  is  bound  “ to  resolve  the  spirit 
into  the  letter.”  For  example,  the  appointment  to  au 
office  like  the  First  Assistant  Postmaster-Generalship  of  a 
frank  and  active  enemy  of  reform  is  a direct  contravention 
of  the  platform  and  violation  of  a pledge.  It  would  scent 
to  he  tolerably  clear  that  the  spirit  of  temperance  reform, 
requires  that  a mau  should  not  get  drunk. 


PERSONAL. 

JrsTiCR  Fikld,  whose  name  has  been  brought  into  unsought 
prominence  bv  the  recent  sudden  taking  off  of  Judge  Tkrry  iu 
California,  belongs  to  the  group  of  Fiklii  brothers  so  well  known 
in  this  city.  David  Dudley,  Cyrus  W.,  Stephen  J.,  Matthew 
(deceased),  and  Henry  M.  made  a team  of  boys  who  in  their  pro- 
gressive mischief  were  the  terror  ami  at  the  same  time  the  ad- 
miration of  the  Berkshire  (Massachusetts)  town  where  they  were 
reared.  Their  boyish  pranks  often  dismayed  their  father,  the  vil- 
lage parson,  but  they  all  reached  eminence  in  their  varied  callings. 
Justice  Field,  although  of  smaller  stature  than  his  brothers,  pos- 
sessed his  full  share  of  courage  and  energy.  Early  in  life  he 
went  to  California,  and  on  more  than  one  occasion,  when  a legis- 
lator or  when  practising  his  profession  in  the  courts,  his  life  was 
threatened  hy  those  to  whom  the  pistol  wots  a more  potent  force 
than  the  law. 

— Readers  of  Harper's  periodicals  will  he  pleased  to  learn  that 
twenty-five  artists  who  frequently  contribute  to  its  pages  have 
received  awards  at  the  Paris  Exhibition,  as  follows : Edwin  A.  Ab- 
bey, C.  8.  Reinhart,  L.  O.  Merson,  and  J.  F.  Raffuelli,  first  medals ; 
Frederic  Remington  and  Rosina  Emmet  Sherwood,  second  med- 
als; Frank  I).  Millet,  Alfred  Parsons,  H.  F.  Fumy,  (filbert  Caul, 
Alfred  Brain  tot,  ami  G.  Rochcgrosse,  third  medals;  J.  G.  Brown, 
Joseph  Pennell,  \V.  If.  Drake,  and  Charles  H.  Theriat.  honorable 
mention;  for  engraving.  Cli.  Buude  mid  A.  Leveille,  first  medals; 
William  B.  Clossnn,  A.  Bellenger,  and  .John  P.  Davis,  second  mod- 
als;  William  Aikman  and  S.  G.  Putman,  third  medals;  and  G. 
Kruell  and  Henry  Wolf,  honorable  mention. 

— The  Hartford  friends  of  Mrs.  Harriet  Bkkciikr  Stowe  say 
that  her  health  is  much  improved,  aud  that  she  is  more  vigorous 
than  she  has  been  for  years.  Her  mind  is  not  always  clear,  but 
she  is  greatly  interested  in  a biography  of  herself  and  her  hus- 
band which  her  son  is  preparing. 

— The  old-time  masters  of  the  Boston  schools  are  gradually 
passing  away,  and  only  a few  of  those  who  were  in  their  prime 
thirty  or  forty  years  ago  now  remain  in  the  ranks.  One  of  the 
last  to  close  a useful  career  was  Francis  8.  Williams,  long  an  in- 
structor in  the  English  High-school,  and  well  known  among  Bos- 
tonians and  others  who  were  once  his  pupils.  Among  the  veter- 
ans now  on  the  retired  list  is  Samuel  Swan,  who  crcaicd  a sensa- 
tion at  one  time  by  introducing  whistling  as  a vocal  exercise  in 
his  school.  His  experiment  was  quite  successful. 

— W.  (J.  Grace,  England’s  greatest  cricket  player,  has  just  com- 
pleted a quarter  of  a century  of  prominence  in  the  game,  the  oc- 
casion being  marked  by  a complimentary  dinner  at  (’anterburv. 
He  is  forty-two  years  old,  but  from  infancy  has  lived  in  an  atmos- 
phere of  cricket,  and  when  only  seventeen  years  oil  sprung  into 
the  front  rank  as  a plaver.  He  has  played  in  England,  America, 
and  Australia,  and  his  score  for  twenty-five  vears  is  tliirtv  tin; 
thousand  runs  in  first-class  matches,  and  over  two  thousand  wick- 
ets. Mr.  Grace’s  magnificent  physique  and  careful  and  teinperat.* 
mode  of  living  have  enabled  him  to  stand  the  wear  and  tear  of 
the  cricket  field  without  injury,  and  he  still  holds  his  own  as  the 
best  all-round  player  of  the  age. 
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WITH  MELA’S  HELP  SUE  WROTE  A LETTER,  BANTERING  BEATON  ON  IIIS  STAY  IN  NEW  YORK. 


had  been  too  far  withdrawn  from  fashion  since  her  marriage  to  body,  and  Mrs.  Mandel  was  so  particular  that  Mela  was  prevented 
know  whether  it  was  still  so  or  not.  In  this,  as  in  so  many  other  from  continuing  the  acquaintance  even  of  the  few  young  men  who 
matters,  the  Dryfoos  family  helplessly  relied  upon  Fulkerson,  in  danced  with  her  at  the  Saturday-night  hops.  They  drove  about, 
spite  of  Dryfoos’s  angry  determination  that  he  should  not  run  the  but  they  went  to  places  without  knowing  why,  except  that  the 
family,  and  in  spite  of  Christine’s  doubt  of  his  omniscience ; if  he  carriage  man  took  them,  nnd  they  had  all  the  privileges  of  a 

did  not  know  everything,  she  was  aware  that  he  knew  more  than  proud  cxclusivism  without  desiring  them.  Once  a motherly  ma- 

herself.  She  thought  that  they  had  a right  to  have  him  go  with  tron  seemed  to  perceive  their  isolation,  and  made  overtures  to 

them  to  Saratoga,  or  at  least  go  up  and  engage  their  rooms  be-  them,  but  then  desisted,  as  if  repelled  by  Christine’s  suspicion,  or 

forehand;  but  Fulkerson  did  not  offer  to  do  either,  and  she  did  by  Mela’s  too  instant  and  hilarious  good-fellowship,  which  cx- 

not  quite  see  her  way  to  commanding  his  services.  The  young  pressed  itself  in  hoarse  laughter  and  in  a flow  of  talk  full  of 

ladies  took  what  Mela  called  splendid  dresses  with  them;  they  topical  and  syntactical  freedom.  From  time  to  time  she  offered 

sat  in  the  park  of  tall,  slim  trees  which  the  hotel’s  quadrangle  to  bet  Christine  that  if  Mr.  Fulkerson  was  only  there  they  would 
enclosed,  and  listened  to  the  music  in  the  morning,  or  on  the  long  have  a good  time;  she  wondered  what  they  were  all  doing  in 

piazza  in  the  afternoon  and  looked  at  the  driving  in  the  street,  or  New  York,  where  she  wished  herself ; she  rallied  her  sister  about 

in  the  vast  parlors  by  night,  where  all  the  other  ladies  were,  and  Beaton,  and  asked  her  why  she  did  not  write  and  tell  him  to  come 
they  felt  that  they  were  of  the  best  there.  But  they  knew  no-  up  there. 


A HAZARD  OF  NEW  FORTUNES. 


PART  FOURTH. 


Thk  Dryfoos  family  staid  in  town  till  August.  Then  the  father 
went  West  again  to  look  after  his  interests;  and  Mrs.  Mandel 
took  the  two  girls  to  one  of  the  great  hotels  in  Saratoga.  Ful- 
kerson said  that  he  had  never  seen  anything  like  Saratoga  for 
fashion,  and  Mrs.  Mandel  remembered  that  in  her  own  young 
ladyhood  this  was  so  for  at  least  some  weeks  of  the  year.  She 
* Begun  in  Habi'Xk'u  Weekly  No.  1CS3. 
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Mela  know  that  Christine  had  expected  Bea- 
ton U>  follow  them.  Some  banter  had  passed 
hcLwoen  them  to  this  effect;  lie  said  lie  should 
take  them  in  on  his  wav  home  to  Syracuse. 
Christine  would  not  have  hesitated  to  write  to 
him  and  remind  him  of  his  promise ; but  she  had 
learned  to  distrust  her  literature  with  Beaton 
sinee  he  had  laughed  at  the  spelling  in  a scrap 
of  writing  which  dropped  out  of  her  music-book 
one  night.  She  believed  that  he  would  not  have 
laughed  if  he  had  known  it  was  hers;  but  she  felt 
that  siie  could  hide  better  the  deficiencies  which 
were  not  committed  to  paper;  she  could  man- 
age with  him  in  talking;  she  was  too  ignorant 
of  her.  ignorance  to  recognize  the  mistakes  she 
made  then.  Through  her  own  passion  she  per- 
ceived that  she  had  some  kind  of  fascination  for 
him  ; she  was  graceful,  and  she  thought  it  must 
l»e  that;  she  did  not  understand  that  there  was 
a kind  of  beauty  in  her  small,  irregular  features 
that  piqued  and  haunted  his  artistic  sense, 
and  a look  in  her  black  eyes  beyond  her  intel- 
ligence and  intention.  Once  he  sketched  her 
as  they  sat  together,  and  flattered  the  portrait 
without  getting  wluit  he  wanted  in  it;  he  said 
he  must  trv  her  some  time  in  color;  and  he  said 
tilings  which,  when  she  made  Mela  repeat  them, 
could  only  mean  that  be  admired  her  more  than 
a n v body  el-e.  lie  came  fitfully,  but  he  came 
ofi t ii,  and  she  rested  content  in  a girl’s  indef- 
initcnc'S  concerning  the  affair;  if  her  thought 
went  beyond  love  making  to  marriage,  she  be- 
lieved that  site  could  have  him  if  she  wanted 
him.  Her  father's  money  counted  in  this;  she 
divined  that  Beaton  was  poor;  but  that  made 
no  difference;  she  would  have  enough  for  both; 
the  money  would  have  counted  as  an  irresistible 
attraction  if  there  had  been  no  other. 

The  affair  had  gone  on  in  spite  of  the  sidelong 
looks  of  restless  dislike  with  which  Dryfoos  re- 
garded it;  but  now  when  Beaton  did  not  come  to 
Saratoga  it  necessarily  dropped,  and  Christine’s 
content  with  it.  She  bore  the  trial  as  long  as  she 
could  ; she  used  pride  and  resentment  against  it; 
but  at  last  she  could  not  bear  it,  and  with  Mela’s 
help  she  wrote  a letter,  bantering  Beaton  on  his 
stay  in  New  York,  and  playfully  boasting  of  Sara- 
toga. It  seemed  to  them  both  that  it  was  a very 
bright  letter,  and  would  be  sure  to  bring  him ; 
thev  would  have  had  no  scruple  about  sending 
it  but  for  the  doubt  they  had  whether  they  had 
got  some  of  the  words  right.  Mela  offered  to  bet 
Christine  anything  slie  dared  that  they  were  right, 
and  she  said,  Send  it  anywav ; it  was  no  differ- 
ence if  they  were  wrong.  But  Christine  could 
not  endure  to  think  of  that  laugh  of  Beaton’s, 
and  there  remained  only  Mrs.  Mandel  as  author- 
ity on  the  spelling.  Christine  dreaded  her  au- 
thority on  other  points,  but  Mela  said  she  knew 
she  would  not  interfere,  and  she  undertook  to 
get  round  her.  Mrs.  Mandel  pronounced  the 
spelling  bad,  and  the  taste  worse;  she  forbade 
them  to  send  the  letter;  and  Mela  failed  to  get 
round  her,  though  she  threatened,  if  Mrs.  Mau- 
del  would  not  tell  her  how  to  spell  the  wrong 
words,  that  she  would  send  the  letter  as  it  was; 
then  Mrs.  Mandel  said  that  if  Mr.  Beaton  ap- 
peared in  Saratoga  she  would  instantly  take  them 
both  home.  When  Mela  reported  this  result, 
t'Wiit me  accused  her  of  having  mismanaged  the 
whole  business ; slie  quarrelled  w ith  her,  and  they 
called  each  other  names.  Christine  declared  that 
she  would  not  stay  in  Saratoga,  and  that  if  Mrs. 
Mandel  did  not  go  back  to  New  York  with  her 
she  should  go  alone.  They  returned  the  first 
week  in  September ; but  by  that  time  Beaton  had 
gone  to  see  his  people  in  Syracuse. 

Conrad  Dryfoos  remained  at  home  with  his 
mother  after  his  father  went  West.  lie  iiad  al- 
ready taken  such  a vacation  as  he  had  been  will- 
ing to  allow  himself,  and  had  spent  it  on  a char- 
ity farm  near  the  city,  where  the  fathers  with 
whom  lie  Worked  among  the  poor  on  the  east 
side  in  the  winter  had  sent  some  of  their  wards 
for  the  summer.  It  was  not  possible  to  keep  bis 
recreation  a secret  at  t lie  office,  and  Fulkerson 
found  a pleasure  in  figuring  the  jolly  time  Brother 
Conrad  must  have  teaching  farm-work  among 
those  paupers  and  potential  reprobates.  He  in- 
vented details  of  his  experience  among  them, 
and  March  could  not  always  help  joining  in  the 
laugh  at  Conrad’s  humorless  helplessness  under 
Fulkerson’s  burlesque  denunciation  of  a summer 
outing  spent  in  such  dissipation. 

They  had  time  for  a great  deal  of  joking  at  tlie 
office  during  the  season  of  leisure  which  pene- 
trates in  August  to  the  very  heart  of  business, 
and  they  all  got  on  terms  of  greater  intimacy  if 
not  greater  friendliness  than  before.  Fulkerson 
had  not  had  so  long  to  do  with  the  advertising 
side  of  human  nature  without  developing  a vein 
of  cynicism,  of  no  great  depth,  perhaps,  but 
broad,  and  underlying  his  whole  point  of  view ; 
he  made  light  of  Beaton’s  solemnity,  as  he  made 
light  of  Conrad’s  humanity.  The  art  editor,  with 
abundant  sarcasm,  bad  no  more  humor  than  the 
publisher,  and  was  an  cum  prey  in  the  manager’s 
hands  ; but  when  he  had  been  led  on  by  Fulker- 
son's flatteries  to  make  some  betrayal  of  egotism, 
be  brooded  over  it  till  lie  bad  thought  how  to 
revenge  himself  in  elaborate  insult.  For  Beaton’s 
talent  Fulkerson  never  lost  bis  admiration;  but 
his  joke  was  to  encourage  him  to  give  himself 
airs  of  being  the  sole  source  of  the  magazine’s 
prosperity  No  bait  of  this  sort  was  too  obvious 
for  Beaton  to  swallow  ; lie  could  be  caught  with 
it  ns  often  as  Fulkerson  chose,  though  he  was 
ordinarily  su-q>icious  as  to  the  motives  of  people 
in  saving  tilings.  With  March  he  got  on  no  bet- 
ter than  at  Jli -t.  He  seemed  to  be  lying  in  wait 
for  some  eueroaebment  of  the  literary  depart- 
licuit  on  the  art  department,  and  he  met  it  now 
and  tin  n with  antieipative  reprisal.  After  these 
rebuffs,  the  editor  delivered  him  over  to  the  man- 
ager,  who  could  turn  Beaton’s  contrary-miuded- 
la  " to  account  by  asking  the  reverse  of  what  he 
l-cndy  wanted  done.  This  was  what  Fulkerson 
sai  l:  th“  fact  was  that  lie  did  tret  on  wiih  Ben. 
ton;  and  .March  contented  himself  with  musing 


upon  the  contradictions  of  a character  at  once  so 
vain  and  so  offensive,  so  fickle  and  so  sullen,  so 
conscious  and  so  simple. 

After  the  first  jarring  contact  with  Dryfoos, 
the  editor  ceased  to  feel  the  disagreeable  fact 
of  the  old  man’s  mastery  of  the  financial  situa- 
tion. None  of  the  chances  which  might  have 
made  it  painful  occurred ; the  control  of  the 
whole  affair  remained  in  Fulkerson’s  hands; 
before  lie  went  West  again,  Dryfoos  bad  ceased 
to  come  about  the  office,  as  if,  having  once  worn 
off  the  novelty  of  the  sense  of  owning  a literary 
periodical,  lie  was  no  longer  interested  in  it. 

Yet  it  was  a relief,  somehow,  when  he  left 
town,  which  he  did  not  do  without  coming  to 
take  a formal  leave  of  the  editor  at  his  office. 
He  seemed  willing  to  leave  March  with  a better 
impression  than  lie  had  hitherto  troubled  him- 
self to  make;  he  even  said  some  civil  things 
about  the  magazine,  as  if  its  success  pleased 
him ; and  lie  spoke  openly  to  March  of  his  hope 
that  his  son  would  finally  become  interested  in 
it  to  the  exclusion  of  the  hopes  and  purposes 
which  divided  them.  It  seemed  to  March  that 
in  the  old  man’s  warped  and  toughened  heart  he 
perceived  a disappointed  love  for  his  son  greater 
than  for  his  other  children  ; but  this  might  have 
t>een  fancy.  Lindau  came  in  with  some  copy 
while  Dryfoos  was  there,  and  March  introduced 
them.  When  Lindau  went  out,  March  explained 
to  Dryfoos  that  he  had  lost  his  hand  in  the  war; 
and  he  told  him  something  of  Lindau’s  career 
as  lie  had  known  it.  Dryfoos  appeared  greatly 
pleased  that  Every  Other  Week  was  giving  Lin- 
dau work.  He  said  that  he  had  hel|>ed  to  enlist 
a good  many  fellows  for  the  war,  and  had  paid 
money  to  fill  up  the  Moffitt  County  quota  under 
the  later  calls  for  troops.  He  had  never  Itoeii  tin 
Abolitionist,  but  he  had  joined  the  Anti-Nebras- 
ka party  iu  ’55,  and  lie  bud-  voted  for  Fremont 
and  for  every  Republican  President  since  then. 

At  his  own  house  March  saw  more  of  Lindau 
than  of  any  otiier  contributor,  but  the  old  man 
seemed  to  think  that  he  must  transact  all  his 
business  with  March  at  his  place  of  business. 
The  transaction  had  some  peculiarities  which 
perhaps  made  this  necessary.  Lindau  always 
expected  to  receive  his  money  when  he  brought 
his  copy,  as  an  acknowledgment  of  the  imme- 
diate right  of  the  laborer  to  his  hire;  and  he 
would  not  take  it  in  a cheek  because  lie  did  not 
approve  of  banks,  and  regarded  the  whole  sys- 
tem of  banking  as  the  capitalistic  manipulation 
of  the  people’s  money.  He  would  receive  his 
pay  only  from  March’s  hand,  because  he  wished 
to  t>e  understood  as  working  for  him,  and  hon- 
estly earning  money  honestly  earned  ; and  some- 
times March  inwardly  winced  a little  at  letting 
the  old  man  share  the  increase  of  capital  won 
bv  such  speculation  as  Dryfoos’s,  but  lie  shook 
off  the  feeling.  As  the  summer  advanced,  and 
the  artists  and  classes  that  employed  Lindau  as 
a model  left  town  one  after  another,  he  gave 
largely  of  his  increasing  leisure  to  the  people  in 
the  office  of  Every  Other  Week.  It  was  pleasant 
for  Mareh  to  see  the  respect  with  which  Conrad 
Dryfoos  always  used  him,  for  the  sake  of  his 
wound  and  his  gray  beard.  There  was  some- 
thing delicate  and  fine  in  it,  and  there  was  no- 
thing unkindly  on  Fulkerson’s  part  in  the  hos- 
tilities which  usually  passed  between  him  and 
Lindau.  Fulkerson  bore  himself  reverently  at 
times  too,  but  it  was  not  in  him  to  keep  that  up, 
especially  when  Lindau  appeared  with  more  beer 
aboard  than,  as  Fulkerson  said,  he  could  manage 
ship-shape.  On  these  occasions  Fulkerson  always 
tried  to  start  him  on  the  theme  of  the  unduly 
rich ; he  made  himself  the  champion  of  monop- 
olies, and  enjoyed  the  invectives  which  Lindau 
heaped  upon  him  as  a slave  of  capital ; he  said 
timt  it  did  him  good. 

One  day,  with  the  usual  show  of  w rithing  un- 
der Lindau’s  scorn,  he  said,  “ Well,  I understand 
that  although  you  despise  me  now,  Lindau — ” 

“1  ton’t  desbise  you,”  the  old  man  broke  in, 
his  nostrils  swelling  and  his  eyes  flaming  with 
excitement;  “I  bitv  you.” 

“ Well,  it  seems  to  come  to  the  same  thing  in 
the  end,”  said  Fulkerson.  “What  I understand 
is  that  you  pity  me  now  as  the  slave  of  capital, 
but  you  would  pity  me  a great  deal  more  if  I was 
the  master  of  it.” 

“ How  you  mean  ?” 

“ If  I was  rich.” 

“ That  would  tebendt,”  said  Lindau,  trying  to 
control  himself.  “If  you  hat  inherited!,  your 
money,  you  might  pe  innocent ; but  if  you  bat 
mate  it,  efery  man  that  res  bee  ted  t.  himself  would 
haf  to  ask  how  you  mate  it,  and  if  you  hat  mate 
uioch,  lie  would  know — ” 

“ Hold  on  ; hold  on,  now,  Lindau  ! Ain’t  that 
rather  un-American  doctrine ? We’re  all  brought 
up,  ain’t  we,  to  honor  the  man  that  made  his 
money,  and  look  down — or  try  to  look  down ; 
sometimes  it’s  difficult — on  the  fellow  that  his 
father  left  it  to?” 

The  old  man  rose  and  struck  his  breast.  “On- 
Amerigan!”  he  roared,  and,  as  lie  went  on,  bis 
accent  grew  more  and  more  uncertain.  “What 
iss  Anierigan?  Dere  m*  no  Aineriga  any  more! 
You  start  here  free  and  brafe,  and  you  glaim 
for  efery  man  de  riglnit  to  life,  liperty,  and  de 
bnrstjit  of  liabbiness.  And  where  haf  you  entedt? 
No  man  that  vorks  vith  his  handts  among  you 
hass  the  liperty  to  bursuc  his  liabbiness.  He  iss 
the  slafe  of  some  richer  man,  some  gompany, 
some  gorporation,  dat  erindts  him  down  to  the 
least  lie  can  lif  on,  and  that  rops  him  of  the 
marchin  of  his  earnings  that  he  might  pe  hubby 
on.  Oh,  you  Amerigans,  you  lmf  cot  it  down 
goldt,  as  you  say ! You  ton’t  puy  foters ; you 
pity  lochislatures  and  goncrcssmen ; you  puy 
gourts  ; you  puy  gombetitors ; you  bay  in  fen  tors 
not  to  infent;  you  at  fertile , and  the  gouming- 
room  sees  dat  de  etitorial-room  toesn’t  link.” 

“ Yes,  we’ve  got  a little  arrangement  of  that 
sort  with  March  here,”  said  Fulkerson. 

“ Oh,  I am  sawry,”  said  the  old  man,  contritely, 
“I  meant  noting  bersonal.  I ton’t  link  we  are 
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all  cuilty  or  gorrubt,  and  efen  among  the  rich 
there  are  goodt  men.  Butgabidal” — his  passion 
rose  again — “where  you  find  gabidal,  millions  of 
money  that  a inun  hass  eot  togeder  iu  life,  ten, 
tventy  years,  you  limit  the  smell  of  tears  ami 
ploodt!  Dal  iss  what  I say.  And  you  cot  to  loog 
oudt  for  yourself  when  you  meet  a rich  man 
whether  you  meet  an  honest  mail.” 

“ Well,”  said  Fulkerson,  “I  wisli  I was  u sub- 
ject of  suspicion  with  you,  Lindau.  By-thc-way,” 
lie  added,  “1  understand  that  you  think  capital 
was  at  the  bottom  of  the  veto  of  that  pension  of 
yours.” 

“ What  bension  ? What  feto?”  The  old  man 
flamed  up  ugain.  “No  bension  of  mine  was  clcr 
fetoedt.  I renounce  my  bension,  begause  1 would 
sgoru  to  dake  money  from  a gofernment  that  I 
ton’d t peliefe  ill  any  more.  Where  you  hear  that 

“ Well,  I don’t  know,”  said  Fulkerson,  rather 
embarrassed.  “ It’s  common  talk.” 

“It’s  a gomniou  lie,  then!  When  the  time 
gome  dat  dis  iss  a vice  gountrv  ugain,  then  I 
dake  a bension  again  for  mv  woundts;  bin  1 
would  x'larfe  before  I dake  a bension  now  from  a 
rebublie  dat  is  bought  oap  by  monobolies,  a mil  roll 
by  drusis  ami  gompiues,  and  railroadts  until  oil 
companies !” 

“ Look  out,  Lindau,”  said  Fulkerson.  “ You 
bite  yourself  mil  dat  dog  some  day.”  But  w hen 
the  oid  until,  with  a ferocious  gesture  of  renun- 
ciation, whirled  out  of  the  place,  he  added:  “I 
guess  1 went  a little  too  far  that  time.  1 touched 
him  on  a sore  place;  I didn't  mean  to;  i heard 
some  talk  about  bis  pension  being  vetoed,  from 
Miss  Leighton.”  He  addressed  these  exculpa- 
tions to  March’s  grave  face,  and  to  the  pitying 
deprecation  iu  the  eyes  of  Conrad  Dryfoos,  w hom 
Lindau’s  roaring  wrath  had  summoned  to  the 
tioor.  “But  I’ll  make  it  all  right  with  him  the 
next  time  he  comes.  I didn’t  know  he  was  load- 
ed, or  I wouldn’t  have  monkeyed  with  him.” 

“ Lindau  does  himself  injustice  when  he  gets 
to  talking  in  that  wav,”  said  March.  “ 1 hate  to 
hear  him.  He’s  as  good  an  American  as  any  of 
us ; aud  it’s  only  because  he  has  too  high  an 
ideal  of  us — ” 

“Oli,  go  on!  Rub  it  in — rub  it  in!”  cried 
Fulkerson,  clutching  his  hair  in  suffering,  which 
was  not  altogether  burlesque.  “How  did  I 
know  lie  had  renounced  his  ‘ bension' ? Why 
didn’t  you  tell  me  ?’’ 

“I  didn't  know  it  myself.  I only  knew  that 
he  had  nolle,  and  I didn’t  ask,  for  1 had  a notion 
that  it  might  be  a painful  subject.” 

Fulkerson  tried  to  turn  it  off  lightly.  “ Well, 
lie’s  a noble  old  fellow  ; pity  he  m inks. ” March 
would  not  smile,  ami  Fulkerson  broke  out:  “Dog 
on  it!  I'll  make  it  up  to  the  old  fool  the  next 
time  lie  comes.  I don’t  like  that  dynamite  talk 
of  his;  but  any  man  that’s  given  his  hand  to  the 
country  has  got  mine  in  his  grip  for  good.  Why, 
Mareh!  You  don’t  suppose  1 wanted  to  hurt  his 
feelings,  do  you  ?” 

“ Why,  of  course  not,  Fulkerson.” 

But  they  could  not  get  away  from  a certain 
ruefulness  for  that  time,  and  in  the  evening  Ful- 
kerson came  round  to  March's  to  say  that  he  had 
got  Liuduu's  address  from  Conrad,  and  had  look- 
ed him  up  at  his  lodgings. 

“Well,  there  isu’t  so  much  bricabrac  there, 
quite,  as  Mrs.  Green  left  you;  but  I’ve  made  it 
nil  right  with  Lindau,  as  far  as  I'm  concerned. 
1 told  him  1 didn’t  know  when  I spoke  that  way, 
ami  1 honored  him  for  sticking  to  his  ‘ biincibles’ ; 
1 don’t  believe  in  bis  brineibles ; and  we  wept  on 
each  other’s  necks — at  least,  he  did.  Dogged  if 
he  didn’t  kiss  me  before  1 knew  what  be  was  up 
to.  He  said  I was  his  chemirous  vong  friend t, 
and  lie  begged  my  barton  if  he  had  said  anything 
to  wound  me.  1 tell  you  it  was  an  affecting  scene, 
March;  and  rats  enough  round  in  that  old  bar- 
racks where  lie  lives  to  tit  out  a first-class  ease  of 
delirium  tremens.  What  does  he  slay  there  for? 
lie's  not  obliged  to?” 

Liuduu’s  reasons,  as  March  repealed  them,  af- 
fected Fulkerson  as  deliciously  comical ; but  after 
that  lie  confined  his  pleasantries  at  the  office  to 
Beaton  and  Conrad  Dryfoos,  or,  as  he  said,  he 
spent  the  rest  of  tiie  summer  iu  keeping  Lindau 
smoothed  up. 

It  is  doubtful  if  Lindau  altogether  liked  this 
as  well.  Perhaps  he  missed  the  occasions  Ful- 
kerson used  to  give  him  of  bursting  out  against 
the  millionaires  ; and  lie  could  not  writ  go  on  de- 
nouncing as  the  slafe  of  gabidal  a mart  who  had 
behaved  to  him  as  Fulkerson  had  done,  though 
Fulkerson’s  servile  relations  to  capital  had  been 
in  no  wise  changed  by  his  nople  gomim-t. 

Their  relations  continued  to  wear  this  irksome 
character  of  mutual  forbearance  ; ami  when  Di  v- 
foos  returned  in  October  ami  Fulkerson  revived 
the  question  of  that  dinner  in  celebration  of  the 
success  of  Every  Other  HV</\  he  carried  his  com- 
plaisance to  an  extreme  tiiat  alarmed  March  for 
the  consequences. 

“You  see,”  Fulkerson  explained,  “I  find  that 
the  old  man  has  got  an  idea  of  his  own  about, 
that  banquet,  uml  1 guess  there's  some  sense  in 
it.  He  wants  to  have  a preliminary  little  dinner, 
w here  we  can  talk  the  tiling  up  first — half  a dozen 
of  iis  ; and  he  wants  to  give  us  the  dinner  at  his 
house.  Weil,  that's  no  harm.  I don't  believe 
the  old  mail  ever  gave  a dinner,  ami  he'd  like  to 
show  off  a little;  there’s  a good  deal  of  human 
nature  ill  tiie  old  man,  after  all.  He  thought  of 
you,  of  course,  and  Colonel  Woodburn,  and  Hea- 
ton, and  me  at  the  foot  of  the  table;  and  Con- 
rad; and  I suggested  Kendricks — he’s  such  a nice 
little  chap;  and  the  old  man  himself  brought  up 
the  idea  of  Limiau.  He  suid  you  told  liim  some- 
thing about  him,  and  he  asked  why  couldn’t  we 
have  him,  too;  and  I jumped  at  it.” 

“Have  Lindau  to  dinner?”  asked  Mareh. 

“Certainly;  why  not?  Father  Dryfoos  has  a 
notion  of  paying  tiie  old  fellow  a compliment  for 
what  he  done  for  the  country.  There  won’t  be 
any  trouble  about  it.  You  can  sit  alongside  of 


liim,  and  cut  up  his  meat  for  him,  and  help  him 
to  tilings — ” 

“ Yes,  but  it  won’t  do,  Fulkerson  ! I don’t  be- 
lieve Lindau  ever  had  on  a dress-coat  in  his  life, 
and  I don’t  believe  his  4 brineibles  ’ would  let  him 

“ Well,  neither  had  Dryfoos,  for  the  matter  of 
that.  He’s  as  high-principled  as  old  Pan-Elec- 
tric himself,  when  it  comes  to  a dress-coat,”  said 
Fulkerson.  “ We're  all  going  to  go  iu  business 
dress  ; the  old  man  stipulated  for  that.” 

“ L isn’t  tiie  dress-coat  alone,”  March  resumed. 
“Lindau  and  Dryfoos  wouldn’t  get  on.  You 
know  they're  op|wnite  poles  iu  everything.  You 
mustn't  do  it.  Dryfoos  will  be  sure  to  sav  some- 
thing to  murage  Limlau's  ‘ brineibles,’  aud  there’ll 
be  an  explosion.  It’s  all  well  enough  for  Dryfoos 
to  ft, 'el  grateful  to  Lindau,  and  his  wish  to  honor 
him  does  him  credit;  but  to  have  Lindau  to  din- 
ner isn’t  the  way.  At  the  best,  the  old  fellow 
would  be  very  unhappy  in  such  a house;  he 
would  have  a bad  conscience ; and  I should  he 
sorry  to  have  him  feel  that  he’d  been  recreant  to 
his  ‘ brineibles’;  they’re  about  all  lie’s  got,  and 
whatever  we  think  of  them,  we’re  Ijonnd  to  re- 
spect his  fidelity  to  them.”  Mareh  warmed  tow- 
aid  Lindau  in  taking  this  view  of  him.  “I 
should  feel  ashamed  if  I didn't  protest  against 
his  being  put  iu  a false  position.  After  all,  lie’s 
mv  old  friend,  and  I shouldn't  like  to  have  him 
do  himself  injustice  if  he  »*  a crank.” 

“<  >f  course,"  said  Fulkerson,  with  some  trouble 
in  his  face.  " I appreciate  your  feeling.  But 
there  ain’t  any  danger,”  lie  added,  buoyantly. 
“ Anyhow,  you  spoke  too  late,  us  the  Irishman 
said  III  the  chicken  when  he  swallowed  him  in  a 
fresh  egg.  I've  asked  Lindau,  and  he’s  accepted 
with  blayzure;  that’s  what  he  says.” 

Mareh  made  no  other  comment  than  a shrug. 

“ You’ll  -ee,”  Fulkerson  continued,  " it  ’ll  gooff 
all  right.  I'll  engage  to  make  it,  and  I won’t  hold 
anybody  else  responsible.” 

In  the  course  of  his  married  life  March  had 
learned  not  to  censure  the  irretrievable;  but  this 
was  just  what  his  wife  bad  not  learned  ; and  die 
poured  our  so  much  astonishment  ut  what  Fui- 
kcrsoii  had  done,  and  so  much  disapproval,  that 
Marcli  began  to  palliate  the  situation  a little. 

“ After  all,  it  isn’t  a question  of  life  and  death; 
and,  if  it  were,  I don’t  see  how  it’s  to  be  helped 
now.” 

“ Oh,  it’s  not  to  l»e  helped  note.  But  I am  sur- 
prised  at  Mr.  Fulkerson.” 

“Well,  Fulkerson  has  his  moments  of  being 
merely  human,  too.” 

Mrs.  March  would  not  deign  a direct  defence 
of  her  favorite.  “ Well,  I’m  glad  there  are  not 
to  be  ladies.” 

“I  don’t  know.  Dryfoos  thought  of  having 
ladies,  but  it  seems  your  infallible  Fulkerson  over- 
ruled him.  Their  presence  might  have  kept  Lin- 
dau and  our  host  in  bounds.” 

It  had  become  part  of  the  Marches’  conjugal 
joke  for  him  to  pretend  that  she  could  allow 
nothing  wrong  in  Fulkerson,  and  he  now  laughed 
with  a mocking  air  of  having  expected  it  when 
she  said:  “ Well,  then,  if  Mr.  Fulkerson  says  lie 
will  see  that  it  all  comes  out  right.,  I suppose  you 
must  trust  his  tact.  I wouldn’t  trust  yours.  Ha- 
si  I.  The  first  w rong  step  was  taken  when  Mr. 
Lindau  was  asked  to  help  on  the  magazine.” 

“ Well,  it  was  your  infallible  Fulkerson  that 
took  the  step,  or  at  least  suggested  it.  I'm 
hnppv  to  sav  1 had  totally  forgotten  mv  earlv 
friend." 

Mrs.  Mareh  was  daunted  and  silenced  for  a 
moment.  Then  she  said:  “Oh,  pshaw!  You 
know  well  enough  he  did  it  to  please  you.” 

“ I’m  very  glad  lie  didn’t  do  it  to  please  yon, 
Isabel,”  said  her  husband,  with  affected  serious- 
ness, “Though  perhaps  he  did.” 

He  began  to  look  at  tiie  humorous  aspect  of 
the  affair,  'which  it  certainly  had,  and  to  comment 
on  the  singular  incongruities  which  Every  Other 
was  destined  to  involve  at  every  moment 
of  its  career.  “ I wonder  if  I’m  mistaken  in  sup- 
posing that  no  other  periodical  was  ever  like  it. 
Perhaps  all  periodicals  are  like  it.  But  I don’t 
believe  there’s  another  publication  in  New  York 
that  could  bring  together,  in  honor  of  itself,  a 
fraternity  and  equality  crank  like  poor  old  Lin- 
dau, and  a belated  sociological  crank  like  Wood- 
burn,  and  a truculent  speculator  like  old  Dryfoos, 
and  a humanitarian  dreamer  like  young  Drvfoos, 
and  a sentimentalist  like  me,  and"  a nondescript 
like  Beaton,  and  a pure  advertising  essence  like 
Fulkerson,  and  a society  spirit  like  Kendricks. 
If  we  could  only  allow  one  another  to  talk  unin- 
terruptedly all  the  time,  the  dinner  would  be  the 
greatest  success  in  the  world,  and  we  should 
come  home  full  of  the  highest  mutual  respect. 
But  I suspect  we  can’t  manage  that — even  your 
infallible  Fulkerson  couldn’t  work  it — and  Im 
afraid  that  there’ll  be  some  listening  that’ll  spoil 
the  pleasure  of  the  time.” 

March  was  so  well  pleased  with  this  view  of 
the  ease  that  he  suggested  the  idea  involved  to 
Fulkerson.  Fulkerson  was  too  good  a fellow  not 
to  laugh  at  another  man’s  joke,  but  he  laughed 
a little  ruefully,  and  he  seemed  worn  with  more 
than  one  kind  of  care  in  the  interval  that  passed 
between  the  present  time  and  tiie  night  of  the 
dinner.  . . 

Dryfoos  necessarily  depended  upon  him  for 
advice  concerning  the  acope  and  nature  of  the 
dinner,  blit  he  received  the  advice  suspiciously, 
and  contested  points  of  obvious  propriety  with 
pertinacious  stupidity.  Fulkerson  said  that  wllt'" 
it  came  to  the  point  he  would  rather  have  had 
the  thing,  as  he  called  it,  at  Delmonieo’s  or  some 
other  restaurant;  but  when  he  found  that  Pi.'- 
foos’s  pride  was  bound  up  in  having  it  at  hisosu 
house,  he  gave  way  to  him.  lWvfoos  also  wantd 
his  woman-cook  to  prepare  the  dinner,  but  to  ■ 
kcrsoii  persuaded  him  that  this  would  not  de; 
be  must  have  it  from  a caterer.  Then  Prvfw* 
wanted  his  maids  to  wait  at  table,  but  Fu[ker-<m 
convinced  him  that  this  would  he  incongiuoup  at 
a man's  dinner.  It  was  decided  that  the  dffiiW' 
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should  he  sent  in  from  Freseobaldi’s,  and  Dry. 
foos  went  with  Fullo-rson  to  discuss  it  with  the 
caterer.  He  insisted  upon  having  everything  ex- 
plained to  him,  and  the  reason  for  having  it,  and 
not  something  else  in  its  place;  and  he  treat- 
ed Fulkerson  and  Frescohaldi  as  if  they  were  in 
league  to  impose  upon  him.  There  were  mo- 
ments when  Fulkerson  saw  the  varnish  of  pro- 
fessional politeness  cracking  on  the  Neapolitan's 
volcanic  surface,  and  caught  a glimpse  of  the  lava 
fires  of  the  cook's  nature  beneath;  he  trembled 
for  Drvfoos,  who  was  walking  roughshod  over 
him  in  the  security  of  an  American  who  had 
known  how  to  make  his  money,  and  must  know 
how  to  spend  it;  but  he  got  him  safely  away  at 
last,  and  gave  Frescohaldi  a wink  of  sympathy 
for  his  shrug  of  exhaustion  as  they  turned  to 
leave  him. 

It  was  at  first  a relief  and  then  an  anxiety  with 
Fulkerson  that  Lindau  did  not  come  about  after 
accepting  the  invitation  to  dinner,  until  he  ap- 
peared at  Drvfoos’s  house,  prompt  to  the  hour. 
There  was,  to  be  sure,  nothing  to  bring  him  ; but 
Fulkerson  was  uneasily  aware  that  Drvfoos  ex- 
pected to  meet  him  at  the  office,  and  perhaps  re- 
ceive some  verbal  acknowledgment  of  the  honor 
done  him.  Dryfoos,  lie  could  see,  thought  he 
was  doing  all  ids  invited  guests  a favor;  and 
while  he  stood  in  a certain  awe  of  them  as  peo- 
ple of  much  greater  social  experience  than  him- 
self, regarded  them  with  a kind  of  contempt,  as 
people  who  were  going  to  have  a better  dinner 
at  his  house  than  they  could  ever  afford  to  have 
at  their  own.  lie  had  finally  not  spared  ex- 
pense upon  it;  after  pushing  Frescohaldi  to  the 
point  of  eruption  with  his  misgivings  and  suspi- 
cions at  the  first  interview,  he  had  gone  to  him 
a second  time  alone,  and  told  him  not  to  let  the 
money  stand  between  him  and  anything  lie  would 
like  to  do.  In  the  absence  of  Frescobaldi’s  fel- 
low-conspirator lie  restored  himself  in  the  cater- 
er's esteem  by  adding  whatever  he  suggested  ; 
and  Fulkerson,  after  trembling  for  the  old  man’s 
niggardliness,  was  now  afraid  of  a fantastic  pro- 
fusion in  the  feast.  Drvfoos  had  reduced  the 
scale  of  the  banquet  as  regarded  the  number  of 
guests,  but  a confusing  remembrance  of  what 
Fulkerson  had  wished  to  do  remained  with  him 
in  part,  and  up  to  the  day  of  the  dinner  he 
dropped  in  at  Frescobuldi’s  and  ordered  more 
dishes  and  more  of  them.  He  impressed  the 
Italian  as  an  American  original  of  a novel  kind  ; 
and  when  he  asked  Fulkerson  how  Dryfoos  had 
made  his  money,  and  learned  that  it  was  mainly 
in  natural  gas,  lie  made  note  of  some  of  his  ec- 
centric tastes  as  peculiarities  that  were  to  be  ca- 
ressed in  any  future  natural  gas  millionaire  who 
might  fall  into  his  hands.  He  did  not  begrudge 
the  time  he  had  to  give  in  explaining  to  Drvfoos 
the  relation  of  the  different  wines  to  the  different 
dishes;  Dryfoos  was  apt  to  substitute  a costlier 
wine  where  he  could  for  a cheaper  one,  and  he 
gave  Frescohaldi  carte  blanche  for  the  deeoratiou 
of  the  table  with  pieces  of  artistie  confectionery. 
Among  these  the  caterer  designed  one  for  a sur- 
prise to  his  patron  ami  a delicate  recognition 
of  the  source  of  his  wealth,  which  he  found  Dry- 
foos very  willing  to  talk  about,  when  he  intima- 
ted that  he  knew  what  it  was. 

Dryfoos  left  it  to  Fulkerson  to  invite  the  guests, 
and  he  found  ready  acceptance  of  his  politeness 
from  Kendricks,  who  rightly  regarded  the  dinner 
as  a part  of  the  Every  Ol/itr  lIVrA'  business,  and 
was  too  sweet  and  kind-hearted,  anyway,  not  to 
seem  very  glad  to  come.  March  was  a matter  of 
course;  but  iu  Colonel  Woudbtiru  Fulkerson  en- 
countered a reluctance  which  embarrassed  him 
the  more  because  lie  was  conscious  of  haviifg, 
for  motives  of  his  own,  rather  strained  a point 
iu  suggesting  the  Colonel  to  Dryfoos  as  a fit  sub- 
ject for  invitation.  There  had  been  only  one  of 
the  Colonel’s  articles  printed,  as  yet,  and  though 
it  had  made  a sensation  iu  its  way,  and  started 
the  talk  about  that  number,  still  it  did  not  fairly 
constitute  him  a member  of  the  staff,  or  even  en- 
title him  to  recognition  as  a regular  contributor. 
Fulkerson  felt  so  sure  of  pleasing  him  with  Dry- 
foos’s  message  that  he  delivered  it  in  full  family 
council  at  the  widow’s.  His  daughter  received  it 
with  all  the  enthusiasm  that  Fulkerson  had  hoped 
for,  but  the  Colonel  said,  stiffly,  “ I have  not  the 
pleasure  of  knowing  Mr.  Drvfoos.”  Miss  Wood- 
burn  appeared  ready  to  fall  upon  him  at  this, 
but  controlled  herself,  as  if  aware  that  filial  au- 
thority had  its  limits,  and  pressed  her  lips  to- 
gether without  saying  anything. 

“Yes,  I know,”  Fulkerson  admitted.  “ But  it 
isn’t  a usual  ease.  Mr.  Dryfoos  don’t  go  in  much 
for  the  conventionalities  ; I reckon  lie  don’t  know 
much  about  ’em,  come  to  boil  it  down ; and  he 
hoped” — here  Fulkerson  felt  the  necessity  of  in- 
venting a little — “ that  you  would  excuse  any 
want  of  ceremony;  it’s  to  be  such  an  informal 
affair,  anyway  ; we’re  all  going  iu  business  dress, 
and  there  ain’t  going  to  be  any  ladies.  He’d 
liave  come  himself  to  ask  you,  but  lie’s  a kind 
of  a bashful  old  fellow.  It’s  all  right,  Colonel 
Woodburr..” 

I take  it  that  it  is,  sir,”  said  the  Colonel,  cour- 
teously, but  with  unabated  state,  “coming  from 
you.  But  in  these  matters  we  liave  no  right  to 
burden  our  friends  with  our  decisions.” 

“Of  course,  of  course,”  said  Fulkerson,  feeling 
that  lie  lmd  been  delicately  told  to  mind  his  ow  n 
business. 

“ I understand,”  tlie  Colonel  went  on,  “ the  re- 
lation that  Mr.  Dryfoos  bears  to  the  periodical  in 
which  you  have  done  me  the  liono'  to  print  my 
papal),  but  this  is  a question  of  passing  the 
hounds  of  a purely  business  connection,  and  of 
eating  the  salt  of  a mail  whom  you  do  not  defi- 
nitely know  to  be  a gentleman.” 

“ Mali  goodness  !”  his  daughter  broke  in.  “ If 
yon  bah  your  own  salt  with  his  money — ” 

“It  is  supposed  that  I earn  his  money  before 
I buy  my  salt  with  it,”  returned  her.  father,  se- 
verely. “And  in  these  times,  when  money  is  got 
in  heaps,  through  the  natural  decay  of  our  nefa- 
rious commercialism,  itljghooves  a getitlema 


be  scrupulous  that  the  hospitality  offered  him  is 
not  the  profusion  of  a thief  will)  his  booty.  I 
don't  say  that  Mr.  Dryfoos’s  good-fortune  is  not 
honest.  I simply  say  that  I know  nothing  about 
it,  aud  that  I should  prefer  to  know  something 
before  I sal  down  at  his  board.” 

“You’re  all  right.  Colonel,”  said  Fulkerson, 
“and  so  is  Mr.  Drvfoos.  I give  you  mv  word 
that  there  are  no  Hies  on  his  personal  integrity, 
if  that's  what  you  mean.  He's  hard,  and  he’d 
push  ail  advantage,  but  I don’t  believe  he  would 
take  an  unfair  one.  He’s  speculated  and  made 
money  every  time,  but  I never  beard  of  his 
wrecking  a railroad,  or  belonging  to  any  swin- 
dling company  or  any  grinding  monopoly.  He 
does  chance  it  iu  stocks,  but  lie’s  always  played 
oil  the  square,  if  you  call  stocks  gambling.” 

“May  I think  this  over  till  morning?”  asked 
the  Colonel. 

“ Oh,  certainly,  certainly,”  said  Fulkerson,  ea- 
gerly. " I don’t  know  as  there's  any  hurry.” 

Miss  Woodburn  found  a chance  to  murmur  to 
him  before  he  went : “He’ll  come.  And  Ah’ni 
so  much  obl.ihited,  Mr.  Fulkerson.  Ah  jo* l know 
it’s  ail  you’  doing,  and  it  will  give  papa  a chance 
to  touk  to  sniiie  new  people,  and  gel  aw  ay  from 
us  evahlastin’  women  for  once.” 

“I  don’t  see  why  any  one  should  want  to  do 
that,”  sail!  Fulkerson,  with  grateful  gallantry. 
“But  I’ll  be  dogged,”  lie  said  to  March  when  lie 
told  him  about  this  odd  experience,  “ if  I ever 
find  Colonel  Wood  burn  oil  old  Liu- 
round  handsomely 
iml  apologized  for 
'nation  over  before 
ind,’  he  says,  ‘ that 
of  some  friend  not 
i — your  friend  Mr. 
d liave  been  suffi- 
cient to  know  that  he  was  your  friend.  But  in 
these  days  it  is  a duty  that  u gentleman  owes 
him-elf  to  consider  whether  he  wishes  to  know  a 
rich  man  or  not.  The  chances  of  making  money 
disreputably  are  so  great  that  the  chances  are 
against  a man  who  has  made  money  if  lie’s  made 
a great  deal  of  it.’  ” 

March  listened  with  a face  of  ironical  insinua- 
tion. “That  was  very  good;  and  he  seems  to 
have  had  a' good  deal  of  confidence  ill  your  pa- 
tience and  in  your  sense  of  his  importance  to  the 
occasion — ” 

“ No,  no,”  Fulkerson  protested,  “ there’s  none 
of  that  kind  of  thing  about  the  Colonel.  I told 
him  to  take  time  to  think  it  over;  lie's  the  sim- 
plest-hearted old  fellow  iu  the  world." 

“I  should  sav  so.  After  all,  he  didn’t  give 
any  reason  he  had  for  accepting.  But  perhaps 
the  voting  lady  had  the  reason.” 

‘‘Pshaw,  March!”  said  Fulkerson. 


expee 

dan’s  ground.  He  did  eu 
this  morning  at  hreakl'a; 
taking  time  U>  think  the 
he  accepted.  ‘ You  unde 
if  it  had  been  to  the  tab 
so  prosperous  as  Mr.  Dry! 
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PROFESSOR  ELLAS  LOOMIS. 

Elias  Loomis,  Munson  Professor  of  Natural 
Philosophy  and  Astronomy  in  Yale  University, 
died  in  the  hospital  at  New  Haven  on  the  1 5th 
inst.,  of  Bright’s  disease.  He  was  horn  at  Wil- 
mington, Connecticut,  August  7,  1811,  and  re- 
ceived his  early  education  entirely  from  his  fa- 
ther, who  prepared  him  for  Yale  College.  He 
was  graduated  in  1830,  and  from  1833  to  1 S3»‘> 
was  tutor  in  science  at  the  same  institution.  It 
was  during  that  period  that  lie  began  his  career 
of  original  research,  mainlyiti  observing  the  alti- 
tude of  shooting-stars  and  the  declination  of  the 
magnetic  needle.  He  was  the  first  in  this  coun- 
try to  discover  the  return  of  Halley’s  comet  in 
1835,  and  computed  its  orbit  from  his  own  obser- 
vations. He  left  Yale  in  1830  for  a year’s  study 
under  the  great  scholars  of  Paris,  including  Ara- 
go,  Biot,  Dulong,  and  others.  On  his  return  he 
became  Professor  of  Mathematics  and  Natural 
Philosophy  in  the  Western  Reserve  College,  Ohio, 
where  he  remained  seven  years.  During  this 
period  he  made  a vast  number  of  scientific  ob- 
servations in  astronomy  and  meteorology  and  the 
dip  of  the  magnetic  needle.  In  1844  lie  accept- 
ed the  chair  of  Natural  Philosophy  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  the  City  of  New  York,  which  lie  retain- 
ed for  sixteen  years.  It  was  during  this  time 
that  he  prepared  his  well-known  series  of  text- 
books in  mathematics  and  astronomy,  which  were 
published  bv  Messrs.  Harper  & Brothers.  Several 
of  them  were  adopted  in  European  institutions 
and  translated  into  different  languages.  They 
include  Pittite  ami  Spherical  Trigonometry,  Pro- 
gress of  A stronomy,  Analytical  Geometry  ami 
Calculus , Elements  of  Algebra,  Elements  of  Ge- 
ometry and  Conic  Sections,  Tables  of  Logarithms, 
Practical  Astronomy,  Xatnral  Philosophy.  To 
these  were  added  subsequently,  after  his  transfer 
to  Yale,  Elements  of  Arithmetic,  Treatise  on 
Meteorology,  Elements  of  Astronomy,  A Treatise 
on  Arithmetic,  A Treatise  on  Algebra,  Alge- 
braic Problems  and  Exam/Jes,  and  A Treatise  on 
Astronomy.  He  began  bis  professorship  at  Yale 
in  186<>,  and  continued  his  original  researches  and 
his  preparation  of  scientific  books  and  papers.  His 
contributions  to  various  periodicals  and  bis  sepa- 
rate papers  on  topics  w ithin  his  range  of  study  ex- 
ceed one  hundred  ill  number.  He  received  the 
degree  of  LL.D.  from  the  University  of  New  York, 
and  was  a member  of  numerous  scientific  socie- 
ties both  at  home  and  abroad.  He  also  found 
time  to  prepare  a genealogical  work  on  The  I>e- 
seeudants  of  Joseph  Loomis,  published  ill  187*>. 
For  some  years  Professor  Loomis  has  been  aide 
to  devote  only  part  of  his  time  to  the  work  of  in- 
struction, and  Professor  Brewer  lias  been  associ- 
ated with  him.  He  tin s led  a rather  secluded  life 
since  the  death  of  his  wife,  some  years  ago,  and 
the  departure  of  his  sons  from  New  Haven,  occu- 
pying rooms  at  a hotel,  and  keeping  aioof  from 
society.  Ilis  exclusive  devotion  to  study  and 
science,  aud  his  solitary  habits,  led  to  some  pecu- 
liarities of  manner,  but  he  always  commanded 
the  highest  respect  for  his  learning  and  his  abil- 
ity as  au  instructor. 


HER  NAME. 

BY  MARY  K.  VANDYNE. 

How  shall  1 tell  yon  ? She  lias  so  many. 

As  lor  her  how  could  they  know 

In  muniiie  that  baby,  their  Worships  maybe, 

Entitled  ot  women  a score  or  so? 

When  1 see  her  where  flowers  are  blooming. 
Another  blossom  so  tresli  and  sweet, 

I can  compare  her  to  nothing  laiivr; 

I call  her  my  “Daisy,"  my  “Marguerite.’’ 

When  I see  her  with  hands  so  busy, 

A rustic  maiden  in  homespun  dressed. 

A household  tairy,  wiih  step  so  airy. 

Homely  “Maggie"  deacrilies  her  best. 

When  she  greets  me  with  mirth  unit  laughter, 
“Meg,"  I think,  is  tho  sweetest  name. 

Of  roguish  Woffington  she  reminds  me  ; 

Then  she  is  “ Peg,"  my  merry  dituic. 

Alt ! there  are  horn's  ot  gloom  and  sadness. 

When  earth  is  sown  with  cold  gray  rain. 

When  hearts  are  weary  and  life  so  dreary, 

One  scarce  dare  hope  for  the  aim  again. 

Then  she  comes  with  her  mien  so  gentle, 

Calm,  s«  rene  ’mid  a mud  world’s  w hirl. 

Of  jewels  (lie  rarest,  the  purest,  fairest. 

1 know  why  they  named  her  “ Margaret,"  “Pearl." 

Changeful  lady!  wbut  sprite  hath  lent  you 
This  magic  power  that  wc  see  you  wield? 

Now  tears,  now  smiling,  now  fond  beguiling, 

None  can  oppose  you,  lor  all  must  yield. 

But  stop!  One  name  that  I mean  lo  give  you 
Will  teller  and  hind  you  all  your  life. 

You  need  not  guess  it;  1 will  confess  it: 

My  love, my  lady,  I'll  cull  you  “Wife.” 

THE  BASE-BALL  SITUATION. 

The  national  game,  yclept  base-ball,  has  been 
more  popular  this  year  than  ever  before.  In  all 
the  associations  throughout  the  country  the  eon- 
test  for  the  leadership  in  eaelt  aggregation  of 
base- ball  clubs  has  been  more  bitter  than  in 
anv  previous  season.  Games  liave  been  won  uml 
lost  by  narrow  margins,  and  thousands  of  spec- 
tators have  watched  the  playing  with  uiiHugging 
interest  until  the  last  man  has  been  put  out. 

The  amateur  association  is  having  a great  bat- 
tle for  the  championship,  and  the  last  game  of 
the  season  will  probably  be  played  before  a deci- 
sion is  reached.  The  two  Staten  Island  clubs  are 
having  a contest  for  supremacy  which  is  close 
aud  exciting,  and  us  yet  the  winner  is  doubtful. 
That  amateurs  can  [ilav  base-ball  well  was 
clearly  shown  when  the  two  clubs  met  in  a well- 
played  game  a short  time  ago.  The  day  w as  clear 
ami  cool,  and  each  man  of  the  oppo-dug  nines 
was  fit  to  do  battle  for  his  life.  The  grand  stand 
was  well  crowded  with  people,  and  the  cool  bright 
dresses  of  the  pretty  girls,  mingled  with  the  light 
costumes  of  the  cricket  and  tennis  players,  who 
Inal  slopped  their  own  play  to  watch  the  game, 
and  here  and  there  a bright  blazer,  and  again 
dresses  of  a more  sombre  hue,  all  added  lo  the 
beauty  of  the  scene.  Friends  greeted  friends  as 
rivals  on  the  ball  field,  and  the  merits  of  the  play- 
ers Were  discussed  by  both  young  men  and  maid- 
ens in  a knowing  way.  For  three  hours  the  two 
nines  struggled  for  supremacy,  and  when  dark 
came  neither  side  had  been  aide  to  secure  a run. 
The  players  fought  well,  and  although  neither 
team  gained  a victory,  all  had  the  satisfaction  of 
knowing  that  they  had  taken  part  in  one  of  the 
best  games  of  base-ball  on  record,  amateur  or  pro- 
fessional. 

In  the  National  League  of  base-bull  players 
the  contesting  cities  are  the  same  as  last  year, 
and  the  lace  for  the  championship  pennant  is 
even  more  exciting  than  it  was  then.  Boston 
and  New  York  are  trying  to  stay  at  the  head  of 
the  list,  but  as  both  cannot,  the  rivalry  is  great. 
The  positions  of  the  two  clubs  change  often,  now 
one  has  the  lead,  and  again  the  other  takes  the 
place  of  honor.  When  the  two  clubs  are  pitted 
against  each  other,  either  in  New  York  or  Bos- 
ton, the  grounds  upon  which  they  [day  are  tested 
to  their  fullest  capacity.  The  spectators  are 
counted  by  thousands,  and  all  is  excitement  until 
the  game  is  ended.  What  will  be  the  outcome 
of  the  race  is  an  open  question,  but  the  partisans 
of  each  nine  claim  a victory  for  their  respective 
teams. 

Cleveland  started  out  early  in  the  season,  ami 
won  games  with  surprising  regularity  for  a new- 
comer iu  the  League.  The  strongest  clubs  were 
forced  lo  succumb  to  the  playing  of  the  “In- 
fants,” as  they  are  called.  The  [nice  they  began 
with  was  too  lint,  and  of  late  they  have  been  los- 
ing games  almost  as  regularly  as  they  won  them 
in  the  spring.  I’hiladelphia  worked  along  slowiv 
and  surely,  playing  a steady  game,  which  gave 
them  more  victories  than  defeats,  and  with  their 
eyes  turned  toward  the  top  of  the  list  in  an  effort 
to  win  the  race.  Chicago  has  been  pursuing  a 
most  erratic  course.  The  whilom  League  cham- 
pions have  been  away  down  in  the  list  of  clubs, 
and  until  a few  weeks  ago  were  unable  to  play  a 
steady  srame.  Now  ami  again  there  would  be 
some  brilliant  work  on  the  part  of  the  club,  but 
it  did  not  last.  Of  lute,  however,  the  nine  has 
taken  a new  start,  and  is  rapidly  overhauling  the 
leaders.  The  Pittsburgh,  Washington,  aud  In- 
dianapolis nines  are  hopeh-slv  out  of  the  race. 

Next  in  importance  to  the  National  League 
conics  tlie  American  Association  of  professionals. 
Here  too  is  there  a bitter  contest  for  first  [dace. 
The  Brooklyn  and  St.  Louis  nines  are  in  tin*  lead, 
and  the  latter  has  a little  the  belter  of  it.  In  the 
beginning  of  the  season  St.  lands  forged  ahead 
rapidly,  and  still  keeps  there,  but  by  a very  small 
margin.  Brooklyn  was  away  down  toward  the 
bottom  of  the  list  in  the  early  [tart  of  the.  race, 
and  was  playing  an  erratic  game,  brilliant  at 
times,  hut  too  often  careless.  Lately,  however, 
the  club  has  been  doing  good  work,  and  its  hopes 
for  winning  the  championship  of  the  Association 
are  well  founded.  There  is  little  prospect  of  a 
definite  resuit  before  the  season  i»  over. 

Some  distance  behind  the  t»o  leaders  come  the 
three  clubs  next  iu  rank.  They  are  tlie  Balti- 


more, Athletic,  and  Cincinnati  nines.  For  tho 
[last  two  months  they  have  been  changing  places 
with  each  other  nearly  every  dav,  although  lately 
they  seem  to  have  settled  down  in  tlie  order 
named.  They  arc  evenly  matched,  and  games  be- 
tween them  are  close,  sharp,  and  exciting.  There 
is  little  prospect  of  their  being  able  to  displace 
either  Brooklyn  or  St.  Louis,  as  they  have  not 
the  playing  ability.  Iu  the  next  rank  are  Kansas 
City  and  Cincinnati,  with  small  hope  for  a better 
position.  Louisville  is  hopeles.-l  v last.  The  last- 
named  club  lias  had  a hard  time  of  it,  and  has 
many  times  been  near  disbandment. 

Be.-ides  these  two  leading  organizations  there 
are  many  others,  which  have  been  more  or  less 
siiccesslul.  The  Atlantic  Association  is  one  of 
these.  Eight  vlold  composed  it  in  the  earlv  spring, 
but  by  reason  of  non-support  in  tin:  cities  where 
some  of  the  chilis  were  located,  the  number  lias 
been  reduced  to  live.  They  are  playing  a good 
game  of  base-ball,  and  have  been  repaid  by  fair 
audiences  at  their  grounds.  Newark,  Worcester, 
and  Hartford  arc  in  the  lead,  and  are  struggling 
hard  for  the  supremacy,  and  the  result  is  exceed- 
ingly doubtful. 

The  International  League  contains  eight  clubs, 
five  from  the  United  States  and  three  from  Can- 
ada. The  American  chibs  are  iu  the  first  four 
places,  while  the  Canadian  clubs  bring  up  the 
rear.  Among  the  leaders,  Detroit  is  in  the  van, 
with  Syracuse  a fair  second,  and  well  atiead  of 
the  other  clubs. 

Eight  clubs  belong  to  the  Western  Association, 
and  they  too  are  meeting  with  good  support  iu 
the  struggle  for  the  local  championship.  Tho 
Omaha  aud  St.  I’aul  clubs  arc  well  in  advance 
of  tlie  others,  and  seem  likely  to  stay  there. 
Tiiev  are  close  together,  and  which  will  lead  at 
the  end  of  the  sca»ou  is  a matter  for  conjecture. 

There  arc  also  a great  many  minor  organiza- 
tions throughout  the  country,  and  the  number  of 
games  which  are  plated  daily  would  lie  hard  to 
estimate — certainly  more  than  a hundred. 

When  the  season  is  over  in  the  National  League 
and  the  American  Association,  then  will  conic  the 
struggle  of  the  giants.  The  winner  iu  each  or- 
ganization will  then  play  for  the  championship 
of  the  world.  It  is  then  that  tlie  bu-e-hall  enthu- 
siasts will  make  themselves  heard.  That  the 
grounds  where  the  playing  will  take  place  will  be 
packed  to  suffocation  is  undoubted.  Each  club 
will  plav  as  it  best  knows  how,  for  each  organiza- 
tion claims  the  supremacy,  and  will  try  to  make 
its  claim  good.  In  previous  years  the  League 
has  had  the  better  of  it,  but  this  season  it  is  a 
little  in  doubt.  The  general  feeling  is  that  New 
York  and  Brooklyn  will  win  in  their  respective 
bodies,  ami  that  the  contest  for  the  greater  honor 
will  be  in  New  York.  Umpires  will  be  selected 
with  care,  the  grounds  will  be  put  in  the  best  of 
condition,  and  nothing  will  be  left  undone  to  have 
the  base-ball  season  of  1889  go  out  in  a blaze  of 
glory.  Charles  P.  Sawyer. 


SCENERY  ON  LAKE  SUPERIOR. 

The  remarkable  formation  bv  nature  and  ac- 
cident illustrated  on  page  7<>ti  is  situated  on 
the  extreme  northern  portion  of  Hemlock  Island, 
one  of  the  group  of  the  Apostles  Islands,  in  Lake 
Superior,  or  the  lake  of  Gitcbie  Gunmee.  The 
bottom  of  the  cave  is  covered  with  broken  rock; 
the  water  is  from  ten  to  twenty  feet  deep;  a mon- 
ster ledge  of  unknown  depth  reaches  from  two 
to  four  feet  above  the  water,  and  in  the  entire 
length  of  its  interior  circumference  lias  neither 
rent  nor  seam.  The  jaggedness,  the  roughnesses, 
tiie  evidences  of  nature’s  wild  passion,  are  all 
above  this  principal  ledge.  It  is  forty  feet  from 
the  surface  of  the  water  to  where  the  roots  of 
the  great  trees  pierce  their  mossy  bed  and  pene- 
trate the  nooks  and  interstices  in  tlie  rocks.  The 
softer  parts  of  the  sandstone  have  been  washed 
away,  and  a system  of  tunnelling  indulged  in  by 
nature's  mad  freaks  that  would  put  to  the  blush 
many  of  the  works  of  man’s  so-called  genius. 
Bui  rowings  as  if  made  especially  for  some  mem- 
ber of  the  Bruin  family,  or  a sarcophagus  for  a 
friendly  seal  of  prehistoric  age,  are  made  as 
cleverly  as  by  a diamond  drill  and  dynamite  ; 
but  beyond,  the  overlying  masses  have  fallen  in, 
and  a cave  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  ill 
length  and  sixty  feet  in  w idth  lias  been  hollowed 
out,  leaving  the  extreme  purls  of  the  caverns  and 
tunnelling  in  view,  and  reaching  still  further  into 
the  rock. 

There  are  five  entrances  from  the  lake.  The 
two  larger  are  twelve  and  fifteen  feet  respective- 
ly iu  height  above  the  surface  of  the  water,  w hile 
the  others  are  too  low  to  afford  a passage  for 
even  the  row-boat,  but  aid  materially  in  the  trans- 
mission of  tlie  rays  of  light  from  the  sunrise 
side.  Where  tlie  waters  have  not  washed  and 
the  elements  caused  disintegration  and  conse- 
quent breakages,  delicate  mosses  in  their  many 
shades  of  coloring  have  grown,  and  given  the 
rugged  sides  a beauty  as  rare  and  grotesque  as 
the  crazily  mingled  colors  on  the  artist’s  [.alette. 
The  hole  ill  the  roof  is  oval,  and  a Hunt  sixty  bv 
eighty  feet  in  its  diameters.  About  oue-tliiril 
the  w.iv  down 'on  the  north  side,  and  on  a pro- 
jecting ledge,  a great  nest,  tlie  size  of  a lutlf-lings- 
head,  built  of  sticks  and  twigs,  shows  the  habi- 
tation of  one  of  the  long-time  fishers  of  the  wa- 
ters, either  an  eagle  or  a fish-hawk. 

Acre's  i lm  w ud  chasm  lies  the  prostrate  trunk 
of  a giant  pine.  A storm  sweeping  the  outer 
cliff  had  uprooted  it  and  thrown  it  down,  before 
the  cave-ill  of  the  roof,  with  such  violence  that 
every  branch  on  the  lower  side  lutd  been  broken 
off  next  fiie  trunk  as  closely  a»  if  trimmed  with 
an  axe.  The  action  of  tiie  frost  has  spread 
the  seams  iu  the  rock-,  the  grinding  of  tiie  dis- 
integrating and  broken  fragments  In-  worn  away 
the  musses  »f  fallen  strata,  and  through  the  ac- 
tion of  cold  and  bout  and  frost  and  snow,  ..I 
dripping  waters  anil  growing  muss  in  all  their 
varied  hues,  the  rude  eliasm°is  given  a singular 
beauty. 
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DISCROWNED. 

Whii.k  yet  the  lagging  Summer  lifts  the  glow 
Of  her  glad  vintage,  pledging  all  who  drink 
A reign  that’s  endless,  at  the  beaker's  brink 
The  bugles  of  the  Antunin  blow  and  blow. 

So  doth  the  leaguered  Summer,  startled,  turn 
To  see  the  traitor  maples  all  aflame, 

And,  as  though  hiding  a repentant  shame, 
The  cheeks  of  her  disloyal  ivies  hurn. 

Then  all  adown  the  highways,  far  and  near, 
The  golden-rod  and  asters  swift  unfold 
Besieging  banners,  mingled  blue  and  gold. 
Till,  straightway  smitten  with  a sudden  fear. 
E’en  as  she  strives  to  arm  her  ’gainst  the  foe, 
Again  the  windy  bugles  blow  and  blow. 

Lilly  E.  Tili.ky. 


THE  UNION  PICNIC. 

At  four  o’clock  in  the  morning  any  but  the 
German-descended  settlement  below  the  Penn- 
sylvania city  would  have  been  asleep,  but  when 
Sam  Schraader,  his  daughter,  and  Henry  Ver- 
hawk  drove  up  the  road,  the  business  of  the  day 
had  begun  all  along.  They  met  two  neighbors 
with  their  market  wagons  on  their  way  to  the 
city,  and  one  with  a load  of  hone  phosphate  al- 
ready returning  from  the  near  factory.  Women 
were  opening  their  front  doors  or  drawing  wa- 
ter in  quiet  commencement  of  their  long  day’s 
work. 

It  was  August.  A little  later  and  an  excessive 
heat  would  dawn.  Even  now,  before  thesun  had 
risen,  it  was  damp  rather  than  cool  along  the 
dew-wet  road.  Schraader  had  his  hut  off,  and 
wiped  the  perspiration  from  his  broad  face. 
Schruader’s  was  a peddler’s  wagon,  with  an  um- 
brella over  the  seat,  which  was  not  meant  to  ac- 
commodate three.  Schruader’s  large  bulk  was 
deposited  in  the  laps  of  his  daughter  and  Henry 
Verhawk,  with  discomfort  to  all.  But  Henry 
was  one  of  the  family.  He  had  been  a neighbor 
all  his  life,  and  he  was  to  marry  Mary  Schraader 
whenever  their  tranquil,  uiihurrying  minds  should 
agree  upon  it;  he  was  past  thirty  and  she  twenty- 
six  ; and  it  had  been  for  several  weeks  arranged 
that  they  should  on  the  day  of  the  Union  Sun- 
day-school picnic  at  Hunt’s  Grove,  twelve  miles 
away,  give  Henry  a lift,  for  Henry  was  going. 

Schraader  had  to-day  a new  stock  of  the  tin- 
ware and  small  merchandise  he  sold,  and  he  and 
Mary,  who  helped  her  father  on  his  busier  trips, 
had  made  an  early  start.  But  Henry  had  been 
ready  and  waiting.  He  was  as  pleased  to  go  to 
the  picnic  as  he  would  have  been  twenty  years 
back.  He  sat  with  a primness  that  characterized 
him,  a slim  form  in  a suit  of  white  linen  and  a 
broad- brimmed  white  hat  with  a green  lining.  His 
face,  clean-shaven  and  guileless,  shone  with  his 
happiness  in  his  coming  treat.  He  would  attain 
it  by  walking  seven  miles,  and  twelve  miles  back 
tliat  night;  but  in  his  bright  anticipation  the 
cost  was  small.  The  simplicity  of  his  soul  looked 
out  from  his  honest  blue  eyes. 

N obody  spoke  as  they  drove  on.  They  had  lived 
their  lives  together  till  their  information  was  all 
but  identical,  and  their  ideas.  This,  added  to 
their  rustic  slowness  of  tongue,  made  it' likely 
that  when  Henry  came  to  see  Mary  Sunday  even- 
ings they  would  maintain  unbroken  silence  from 
beginning  to  end  of  the  interview,  nor  feel  any- 
thing but  serene  content ; and  they  jogged  on  now 
unembarrassed,  in  the  calmness  of  that  thorough 
mutual  knowledge  which  is  the  surest  promise 
of  married  happiness,  the  tin- ware  keeping  up  a 
drowsy  rattling.  When  they  reached  the  turn 
which  separated  them,  Henry  got  down. 

“ It’s  going  to  be  hotter'u ’twas  yisterday ; you 
better  take  it  slow,”  Schraader  said ; and  Mary 
turned  her  serious  face,  broad  like  her  father’s, 
and  pluiu,  aud  looked  after  him  us  he  tramped 
on  alone. 

He  took  off  his  hat  in  the  shade  of  the  woods 
on  both  sides,  thick  and  dark  and  vibrant  with 
wild  sounds,  and  walked  briskly.  He  was  almost 
aglow  with  his  boyish  eagerness.  He  had  so 
early  a start  that  he  thought  he  should  get  there 
in  time  to  miss  none  of  it. 

The  rustling  grove  was  thickly  bordered  with 
the  vehicles  which  had  brought  the  picnickers 
hither.  Of  the  hitter  there  were  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  a thousand.  Nominally  it  was  the  yearly 
union  picnic  of  the  Sunday-schools  of  half  a doz- 
en neighboring  villages,  but  the  Sunday-schools 
brought  witii  them  the  settlements  almost  eu- 
tire. 

Iletirv  sat  on  a fallen  tree  in  the  thick  of  the 
scene.  He  had  been  almost  the  first  arrival.  Now 
it  was  eleven,  and  the  picnic  was  well  under  wav. 
Thus  far  he  had  enjoyed  every  moment.  He  hail 
travelled  round  the  grove  watching  the  constant 
arrivals;  now  and  then  lie  had  unharnessed  and 
hitched  the  horses  of  women  who  had  come  with- 
out men,  and  had  taken  one  to  the  watering- 
troteJi  He  had  looked  on  at  the  erection  of  the 
various  venders’  stands,  and  had  watched  the  as- 
sembling of  the  ministers  of  the  several  congre- 
gations on  the  platform,  before  which  ran  a few 
square  rods  of  board  benches.  Now  there  had 
been  full  activity  for  an  hour.  A merry-go-round 
was  in  operation,  the  refreshment  stands  were 
gaining  patronage,  and  up  and  down,  in  and  out, 
round  ami  round,  wandered  the  thousand  pic- 
nickers. To  Henry  it  was  a marvellous  scene. 
He  sul  with  his  hands  on  his  knees  and  his  lips 
up  ut,  unconscious  of  all  but  his  simple,  half-be- 


*en  for  some  time  strolling  back 
> him  with  arms  intertwined. 
Iieni  arrive,  with  a dozen  other 
in  the  bottom  of  an  evergreen, 
vagoii.  A couple  of  the  latter 
a at  a distance,  exchanging  oc- 
ng  sallies,  but  for  the  present 
pert,  conscious  independence, 
the  full  and  giggling  surrender 
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They  had  looked  at  Henry  as  they  passed  and 
repassed  him,  breaking,  with  the  titterings  which 
marked  their  youth,  into  whispered  ridicule. 
"What’s  he  gawping  at?” 

"Goodness  knows.” 

“ Looks  as  though  lie  was  stuck  there,  don’t 
he  ?” 

“ I guess  he  is.  Dave  said  he’d  been  setting 
there  since  four  o'clock  this  morning.” 

They  tittered  in  unison.  Dave  was  one  of  the 
pursuing  youths. 

"I’d  like  to  know  if  lie  can  stir.  I guess  I’ll 
see,”  said  the  other.  She  nudged  her  companion, 
tossed  her  head  daringly,  and  as  they  came  op- 
posite him  dropped  her  handkerchief. 

He  looked  at  her,  pleasantly  smiling.  He  had 
thought  they  might  be  speaking  of  him,  and  won- 
dered what  they  were  saying.  Now  they  were 
Standing  loiteringly,  their  eyes  upon  him,  and  as 
his  own  travelled  from  them  to  the  handkerchief 
and  back  again,  he  got  up  aud  picked  it  up.  But 
neither  took  it. 

“ It’s  Lil’s,”  said  its  owner. 

“You  know’  better;  you  dropped  it  yourself," 
Lil  retorted,  with  a stifled  shriek. 

“ Did  I ?”  she  demanded.  She  threw  up  her 
chin,  with  bright  eyes  upon  hiui. 

" I didn’t  see,”  lie  answered,  still  smiling. 

He  stood  straight,  with  his  feet  close  together, 
as  was  his  wont,  and  looked  at  her.  She  was  a 
tall  gin  of  fifteen,  red-cheeked  and  plump.  She 
wore  a white  dress,  with  trinimiugs  of  embroid- 
ery, and  a blue  sash  and  hair-ribbon,  from  which 
her  hair  fell  in  those  round  curls  which  tell  of 
rags  overnight.  A black  rubber  chain  and  brace- 
lets did  duty  for  jewelry. 

“Oh,  well,  I’ll  lake  it,”  she  said,  and  stood 
swaying  herself  and  twisting  it  around  her  finger. 
From  the  two  hoys  passing  them  came  loud 
coughs  and  a whistle. 

“ Well,  I should  think  you  better  be  intro- 
duced,” said  Lil,  snickeriug.  “ Let  me  introduce 
you  to  Miss  Seott.” 

Miss  Scott  bobbed  her  head.  “ I don’t  know 
who  he  is,  though,”  she  said.  At  last  she  was 
impressed  and  sobered  by  his  unsuspicious  sin- 
cerity, and  she  took  a backward  step. 

He  stepped  after  her  involuntarily.  His  smile 
had  spread  till  his  artless  face  was  alight  with  it. 
He  had  been  there  alone  so  long  that  now,  though 
he  had  known  no  lack  before,  lie  was  made  happy 
by  this  acquaintance.  The  girl’s  blooming  young 
face,  too,  stirred  and  dazzled  him.  lie  could  not 
bear  that  site  should  go. 

“ Verhawk,”  lie  said ; “ my  name  is  Verhawk.’* 
He  saw  that  several  couples — stiff,  awkward, 
gawky — were  walking  about  arm  in  arm.  The 
idea  that  came  to  him  startled  him  and  sent  the 
blood  into  his  face.  He  took  off  his  hat  and  put 
its  stiff  brim  to  his  lips  in  a tremor.  He  did  not 
know  what  to  say,  and  so  he  said  nothing,  hut 
he  held  out  a timid  arm  to  Miss  Seott,  his  heart 
pounding.  She  stared  at  him,  stared  at  her 
friend,  stopped  herself  in  a giggle,  and  with  a 
darted  look  which  included  the  two  young  hob- 
bledehoys looking  on,  walked  away  with  him. 
There  was  nothing  but  incredulous  admiration 
in  the  face  of  her  companion,  gaziug  after  her. 
"She’ll  do  just  about  anything  she  wants  to, 
Georgie  Scott  will,”  she  said  to  their  followers, 
who  joined  her,  evincing  their  appreciation  by 
uncouth  capers  and  liorse-luughs.  "I  bet  she’ll 
have  some  fun.” 

Henry’s  heart,  as  they  stepped  away,  beat  so 
hard  that  he  could  hear  it,  and  could  see  his  coat 
lapels  tremble.  He  was  happy,  but  he  was  dazed ; 
so  much  so  that  he  started  off  unseeingly  with 
irregular  steps. 

For  a space  there  was  silence.  “ Where  are 
we  going  to,  anyhow?  1 don’t  know,”  the  girl 
said,  finding  relief  in  a laugh. 

They  were  nearing  the  seats  before  the  plat- 
form, which,  the  exercises  having  begun,  were 
filled. 

" Do  you  want  to  set  down  here  ?”  said  Henry ; 
and  they  sat  down. 

Tiie  girl  looked  at  him,  twisting  her  rubber 
chain.  At  bottom  she  was  as  innocent  as  tie,  only 
far  bolder ; her  venture  was  the  result  of  a hoiden- 
ish  impulse  and  a wish  to  be  smart  and  audacious 
in  the  eyes  of  her  companions.  She  had  had 
small  notion  of  how  to  proceed ; but  she  saw  now, 
in  her  rudimental  way,  which  required  that  effects 
should  be  palpable,  that  she  had  but  one  course. 
His  trustful  simplicity  and  his  utter  modesty 
abashed  her,  and  she  was  impelled  to  behave  to 
him  as  well  as  was  in  her  raw  powers. 

“ That’s  the  Disciple  minister  from  Trumbull,” 
she  said  : one  of  the  low  of  ministers  was  speak- 
ing at  the  front  of  the  platform.  “I  do  think 
he’s  the  funnie&t-looking  thing  I ever  saw.  He 
ain’t  married.” 

A banner  or  two  hung  over  the  platform,  which 
held  a mclodcon.  One  after  another  the  ministers 
— farmer-like  looking  men,  in  wrinkled  clothes  or 
with  chin  whiskers — made  short  addresses,  after 
each  of  which  the  superintendent  of  the  corre- 
sponding Sunday-school  read  the  year’s  report, 
followed  in  turn  by  the  singing  of  a selected 
hymn  by  the  school  ill  question.  The  audience 
constantly  shifted,  coining  and  going;  the  talk 
and  laughter  of  uninterested  strollers  sounded  ; 
and  during  the  performances  of  the  baud,  which 
played  at  intervals  to  attract  patrons  to  the 
carrousel,  no  sound  from  the  platform  was  au- 
dible. 

“His  Sunday-school  ain’t  very  big,  neither;” 
the  girl  went  on;  “I’ve  been  over  to  it.  I live 
in  the  next  town  to  Trumbull — Hinckley.  The 
Hinckley  Baptist  Sunday-school’s  ours.  We’re 
going  to  sing  ‘The  Morning  is  Breaking.’  If 
we  can’t  do  better’ll  some  of  ’em  have,  I’ll  be 
sorrv.” 

She  laughed,  and  Henry  laughed  too.  He  was 
in  a state  of  thrilled  pleasure  such  as  he  had 
never  known.  Miss  Scott’s  white  ruffles  touched 
his  knee ; he  could  see  the  somewhat  coarse  blootn 
of  her  face  without  looking,  and  smell  the  per- 
:ry  on  her  handkerchief. 


“ Y ou  hain’t  said  where  you  come  from  ?”  she 
went  on,  pulling  up  her  black  lace  mits. 

“ I live  down  to  Schhizniuti,”  Henry  answered. 
“Down  to  that  Dutch  place?" 

He  nodded. 

"Are  you  Dutch  ?”  she  queried,  and  when  lie 
nodded  again,  looked  at  him  curiously.  " I don’t 
know  as  I ever  .saw  any  Dutch  before.  Why, 
ain’t  that  a good  ways  from  here?” 

“Twelve  miles,”  he  said. 

“Mercy!  Did  you  walk  all  the  way?” 

" No.  I’m  going  to  walk  back,  though,”  he 
added,  honestly. 

“Goodness!  Well,  mebbe  we’ll  give  von  a 
lift  as  fur  as  Hinckley.  There  goes  that  Sunday- 
school.  Pshaw  ! there  ain’t  more’n  thirty.  We 
got  twice  as  many.” 

The  Disciple  Sunday-school  filed  on  to  the  plat- 
form, wailed  for  the  band  to  stop,  and  sung 
around  the  melodeon. 

"Pshaw!"  Miss  Scott  iterated.  “I  guess  we 
can  do  better.  That  tune’s  old  as  the  hills.” 

He  laughed  with  her  again,  this  time  with  fas- 
cinated eves  upon  her.  Never  in  his  narrow  ex- 
perience had  he  known  so  glib  a talker,  or  one 
who  laughed  so  much.  He  could  not  keep  up 
with  her — she  seemed  to  him  far  too  lively  for 
that — but  he  could  wonder  at  and  be  content 
with  iter. 

“There’s  Miss  Alters,”  said  the  girl.  “See 
her,  the  one  with  the  brown  straw  hat?  She’s 
our  next  neighbor  to  home.  There’s  lots  of  Hinck- 
ley folks  all  around  here.  There’s  Mr.  Bush.” 

She  looked  around  with  a sheepish  defiance. 
Most  of  them  had  seen  her,  and  stared  at  Henry, 
in  whose  possession  she  felt  half  pride  and  half 
shame. 

“Well,  let’s  go,”  she  said,  uneasily.  "This 
ain’t  much  fun;  you  think  so?  I'd  just  as  lief 
do  something  else.”  Site  looked  toward  the 
gayer  portion  of  the  grove  hankeringly,  and 
they  walked  away  together,  again  arm  in  arm,  for 
no  other  possibility  occurred  to  Henry  now  ; the 
affirmation  of  the  Disciple  school  still  sounding : 

“ We’ll  slug  us  we  walk  on  the  golden  strand, 
Jiy-und-hy,  by-and-by.” 

The  great  heat  of  the  day  struck  through  the 
grove’s  brandling  roof.  Men  mopped  their  tieads 
and  took  off  their  coats,  and  elderly  women, 
flushed  or  pale  of  face,  sat  down  everywhere  and 
fanned  themselves  with  their  bonnets,  only  half 
realizing  their  suffering,  since  they  were  bent  on 
pleasure. 

Henry  and  Miss  Scott  went  toward  the  region 
of  the  refreshment  stands. 

“ Well,  I’m  hungry  a’rcady !”  she  said,  eying 
them.  “ I’m  ’most  always  hungry;  ina  says  I eat 
all  the  time.  Some  o’  that  ice-cream  wouldn't 
taste  bad,  would  it?  I’m  ’most  roasted;  ain’t 
you  ?” 

Henry  took  out  his  pocket-hook  carefully.  He 
had  brought  a dollar  and  a half  precautions]!-, 
but  lie  laid  not  expected  to  spend  anything,  unless 
he  bought  something  to  take  to  Mary.  Now  lie 
was  proudly  glad  that  lie  brought  it. 

"There  ain’t  but  one  kind,”  said  Miss  Scott, 
taking  off  her  mils  to  eat  it — “vanilla.  I’ve 
et  strawberry  and  chocolate,  but  vanilla’s  all  they 
got  here.  I've  been  past,  and  seen  ’em  dishing 
it  out.” 

They  ate  it,  standing  at  the  high  board  shelf 
on  which  it  was  served.  It  was  made  of  skim- 
milk  and  eggs  and  strong  sugar,  but  they  ate  all 
their  dishes  held. 

“ My  ! see  them  folks  drinking  lemonade  right 
on  top  of  it,”  said  Miss  Scott,  wiping  her  mouth  ; 
and  Henry,  looking  at  her  a minute  in  slow  con- 
sideration, bought  two  glasses  of  lemonade.  She 
spilled  some  on  her  dress,  and  made  much  of  it, 
shrieking  and  laughing  and  shaking  it. 

"You  joggled  inv  elbow,”  she  declared,  witii 
a saucy  case  that  benumbed  and  entranced  him. 

Near  at  hand  there  were  candy  and  pea-nuts, 
oranges,  and  pop-corn  balls  in  colored  papers, 
and  when  they  turned  back  they  each  carried 
a full  paper  bug,  and  Henry  had  spent  eighty 
cents. 

“ I don’t  know  how  we’re  going  to  eat  it  all 
up,”  said  the  girl,  with  a satisfied  giggle ; “ I guess 
we’ll  have  to  give  it  away.” 

They  sat  down  under  a tree,  aimlessly,  holding 
their  bags.  “There’s  Mr.  Fuller,”  she  prated 
on.  “ He  come  over  all  alone  in  his  sulky,  and 
he  might  just  as  well  brought  a load.  He's  mean 
anyhow — mean  and  stingy.  Gracious ! look  a’ 
that !”  Two  girls  precisely  alike  in  every  feature 
of  their  fat  faces  and  figures,  their  white  dresses 
and  blue-ribbon-triinmed  hats,  walked  solemnly 
past.  “Oh  yes,  I know  who  they  be.  They’re 
the  Frink  girls  from  over  to  Royal  ton.  They’re 
twins.  I’ve  heard  of  ’em.  My  goodness ! you 
couldn’t  tell  ’em  apart  to  save  your  neck.  Gra- 
cious ! I’m  glad  / ain’t  one  of  ’em.  I’d  do  Home- 
thing;  I’d  cut  my  hair  off,  or  something,  and  I’d 
dress  up  just  as  different  as  I could ; wouldn’t 

“Yes,”  said  Henry,  his  blue  mild  eyes  fast- 
ened immovably  upon  her. 

The  band  stationed  at  the  merry-go-round  was 
playing  loudly  and  dashingly. 

‘“Marching  through  Georgia’ — pshaw!”  said 
Miss  Seott.  "They’d  better  get  something  we 
hain’t  heard.  There’s  lots  riding  in  it,  ain’t 
there  ?” 

“ Do  you  want  to  ride  in  it?”  said  Henry  ; and 
Miss  Seott  nodded,  with  a simple  “ ni-m.”  Henry 
himself  was  barren  of  entertainment,  and  bet- 
mind  roved  and  craved. 

It  was  a rude  affair,  its  clumsy  motive  power 
a horse  tramping  around  in  the  middle,  the  seats 
rough  and  shaky. 

It  was  ten  cents  a ride.  They  climbed,  up  when 
it  had  stopped  and  refilled,  and  went  swinging 
round.  It  had  a loud  creak,  which  sounded 
above  the  bluster  of  the  hand,  and  their  seat  jig- 
gled. The  grove’s  thickest  population  was  here. 
There  were  many  spectators,  talking  and  laugh- 
ing and  eating,  and  the  girl  bridled  with  enjoy- 


ment of  their  regard.  She  fanned  herself  with 
her  handkerchief,  and  then  opened  her  paper  bag 
and  ate  pop  corn  and  pea-nuts,  and  when  the  ma- 
chine stopped  she  did  not  get  up. 

"That  couple  over  there’s  been  around  two  or 
three  times,”  she  said  merely,  eating  contentedly 
on.  They  took  three  turns.  Then  they  lagged 
back  to  their  tree,  arm  in  arm.  Other  pairs  were 
under  surrounding  trees,  sitting  on  shawls  or  buf- 
falo-robes, or  in  buggies  standing  empty-thilled. 

" Merev ! I should  think  ’twas  hot  enough  to 
set  on  the  ground,”  said  Miss  Scott  as  they  sat 
down. 

So  far  she  had  talked  incessantly  and  serenely, 
but  she  suffered  now  a lowering  of  the  heedless 
youthful  spirits  which  had  sustained  her.  She 
looked  at  Henry  in  sudden  curiosity;  he  was  sit- 
ting quiet,  his  green-lined  hat  ou  his  knee,  and 
looking  at  her.  She  was  flattered  by  his  unre- 
mitting admiration,  but  she  was  puzzled  by  its. 
lack  of  product. 

“ You  ain’t  much  of  a talker,  be  you  ?”  she  said. 
“ Well,  I guess  I gab  enough  for  two.  Ain’t  voii 
going  to  eat  anything  ? 1 don’t  want  to  eat  it  all.” 

He  opened  his  bag,  and  they  ate  in  silence  for 
a time.  Here  and  there  people  were  spreading 
cloths  on  the  grass,  and  lugging  heavy  baskets 
from  wagons. 

“ I s’pose  they'll  all  be  having  dinner  pretty 
soon,”  said  the  girl,  looking  around.  “ Our  load’s 
going  to  eat  all  together.  Well,  I’ve  et  so  much 
stuff  now  I don’t  believe  I could  touch  a tiling.” 
But  she  turned  her  eyes  restlessly  about,  munch- 
ing. "What  you  going  to  do  for  dinner?”  she 
queried. 

" I brought  a little  something,”  said  Iletirv. 
He  had  bi ought  some  bread  atul  meat  and  a 
boiled  egg  in  his  pocket. 

Miss  Seott  searched  the  bags  for  the  candy 
without  further  question.  A few  moments  back, 
in  her  airy  complacence,  she  would  have  asked 
him  to  eat  dinner  witii  their  load,  but  the  inclina- 
tion that  would  have  prompted  it  was  subdued. 
She  chewed  her  candy  in  silent  wonder  at  him, 
and  the  displeasure  which  comes  so  easily  to  her 
age  and  kind,  eying  him  covertly  down  his  clean 
white  length.  Her  mind,  which  had  wavered  be- 
tween her  first  derision  and  her  later  respect,  set- 
tled itself.  She  reflected  that  he  could  not  say- 
boo  to  a goose.  Yet  she  could  not  account  for 
his  backwardness;  no  experience  defended  it. 
There  was  nobody  within  immediate  sight.,  and 
guided  by  her  crude  traditions,  with  the  matter- 
of-fact  conceptions  of  them  which  robbed  them 
of  harm,  she  had  looked  for  him  to  off  er  to  hold 
her  hand. 

“Well,  I believe  I’m  thirsty  again,”  she  snid. 
“’Tuin’t  much  wonder.  I’ve  et  so  much.” 

“Do  you  want  some  water?”  said  Ilemv. 
Some  idea  of  her  dissatisfaction  penetrated  to 
his  dizzied  mind,  and  he  spoke  anxiously. 

“Oil,  I don’t  know,”  said  Miss  Seott.  She  got 
up,  shaking  the  shucks  and  orange  skins  from 
her  stained  lap.  “ They’ve  not  watermelon  up 
to  one  of  the  stands ; I snw  it.” 

He  had  not  much  money  left,  but  he  took  it 
out  willingly. 

“ I might  as  well  go  ’long,”  she  said,  follow- 
ing, her  eyes  roaming  widely.  “There's  Miny 
Cone.  Well,  there’s  Dave  and  Gil.  I thought 
’twas  funny  where  they’d  gone  to.”  She  linger- 
ed,  flushing  and  giggling.  " Well,  go  on,"  she 
said,  over  her  shoulder;  " I’ll  wait  here.” 

He  hurried  back,  with  two  slices  of  water- 
melon on  a piece  of  brown  paper.  But  she  was 
gone.  He  was  perspiring  w ith  his  haste  ami  the 
extreme  heat ; the  moisture  rolled  down  his  face  ; 
his  collar  was  wet  and  wilted,  and  the  melon 
dripped  down  his  clothes.  He  stood,  his  legs  close 
together,  and  stared  at  the  plaee  where  he  had 
left  her.  and  a young  fellow  who  stood  watching 
broke  into  a guffaw.  " Your  girl’s  lit  out,”  he 
said. 

The  woman  whose  horse  he  bad  watered  came 
within  range,  driving  a flock  of  children  before 
her.  “You  had  your  dinner?"  she  called  out. 
“Don’t  you  want  to  come  and  set  down  with  us  ? 
We  got  a plenty.”  And  accepting  his  refusal, 
she  brought  back  to  him  a cup  of  cold  coffee, 
some  cold  corn,  aud  a piece  of  cake.  He  sat 
down  and  ate  it. 

He  had  but  five  cents  left,  and  his  thoughts 
went  back  to  Marv.  A pop-corn  ball  was  the 
most  lie  could  buy  for  five  cents,  and  pausing  in 
sobered  reflection,  he  made  a careful  selection 
of  one,  smoothed  its  red  paper  around  it,  ami  put 
it  safely  into  his  pocket. 

He  started  home  laLe  that  afternoon,  walking 
at  the  side  of  the  road,  down  which  the  home- 
bound  picnickers  drove  in  a long  procession  and 
a long,  dense  cloud  of  dust,  which  choked  and 
covered  him.  One  after  another  offered  him  a 
lift,  but  lie  tramped  on,  and,  steadily  covering  the 
miles,  turned  through  distant  cross-roads,  and 
left  the  last  of  the  picnic  behind  hint. 

It  was  seven  o’clock — eight.  The  heat  of  the 
day  had  gone  with  the  sun,  and  the  evening  was 
coolly  cloudy.  He  went  through  wild  roads,  meet- 
ing nobody,  and  across  fields  and  through  lanes, 
to  shorten  his  journey  ; his  feet  and  clothes  were 
wet  with  the  heavy  dew.  The  chirping  of  far-off 
frogs  and  near  crickets  was  all  the  sound,  ami 
the  darkness  grew.  The  stubbled  oat  fields,  a 
belated  iiuv-stack  now  and  then,  and  the  worn 
rails  of  the  fences  caught  the  last  light,  and  the 
daisies  aud  the  white  heads  of  wild-carrot  came 
out  like  stars  along  the  road-side. 

Three  miles  from  home  he  heard  the  slow 
tread  of  a horse’s  feet  and  a faint  rattle,  and 
Sehraader’s  peddling  wagon  stopped  as  he  came 
ill  sight.  Mary  was  alone  on  the  seat. 

" We  got  home  kind  o’  early,  Henry.’’  she  said, 
“and  I thought  I’d  drive  along  back  a little 
wa  vs  and  meet  you.” 

He  got,  up  beside  her,  where  she  sat  staidly,  and 
then,  looking  at  her  for  a moment,  for  the  first 
time  iii  their  lives  he  put  his  arm  on  her  shoul- 
ders and  kissed  her;  and  they  drove  on  silently 
in  the  quiet  night.  Emma  A.  Upper. 
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A NEW  YACHT  CLUB-HOUSE. 

At  a meeting  of  the  New  York  Yacht  Club, 
held  last  winter,  Messrs.  Ogden  Goelet  and  Gou- 
verneur  Kortright  were  instructed  to  prepare  for 
the  yachtsmen  belonging  to  this  aristocratic  or- 
ganization convenient  facilities  for  making  land- 
ings from  their  yachts  at  Newport,  Rhode  Island. 
There  had  been  for  several  seasons  a general 
complaint  among  the  yachtsmen  at  the  absence 
of  a satisfactory  place  to  land  there,  and  the  re- 
sult of  the  club’s  action  has  been  the  securing  of 
a lease  of  a dock  adjoining  the  Commercial  Wharf 
of  Newport,  on  which  has  been  erected  a neat 
two-story  club-house,  and  the  construction  of  two 
floats,  where  the  yachtsmen  leave  and  meet  their 
small  boats,  thereby  being  free  from  the  use  of 
public  wharfs  and  inconvenient  landings.  The 
new  club-house  was  completed  in  the  early  part 
of  this  summer,  and  recent  experience  at  New- 
port has  shown  its  great  convenience. 

Newport  has  come  to  be  a very  popular  East- 
ern yachting  rendezvous,  especially  for  the  yachts 
belonging  to  the  New  York  Yacht  Club’s  fleet. 
Its  harbor,  which  is  one  of  the  best  in  the  East, 
together  with  its  many  pleasures  ashore,  is  at- 
tractive to  the  yachtsmen  who  cruise  eastward, 
and  the  days  have  been  few  this  year  when  there 
were  not  anchored  off  the  city  a number  of  vac  I its 
flying  the  New  York  Yacht  Club’s  colors. 

In  the  establishment  of  this  annex  at  Newport 
the  club  does  not  wish  it  understood  that  it  has 
built  what  it  considers  a summer  home,  for  the 
present  outlay  of  $3000  has  been  merely  for  the 
convenience  of  its  members  and  their  friends.  Its 
lease  of  the  dock  on  which  stands  the  club-house 
was  taken  for  five  years,  with  the  option  of  a 
purchase  at  the  expiration  of  that  lime,  and  there 
is  little  doubt  that  the  property  will  be  bought 
eventually  if  the  yachtsmen  continue  to  make  as 
much  use  of  the  club-house  as  they  have  done  so 
far  this  season.  The  house  is  attractive  in  ap- 
pearance, is  of  itself  thirty  feet  square,  and  is 
provided  with  two  balconies  looking  out  upon  the 
harbor.  Each  story  is  given  up  to  a room,  the 
upper  being  arranged  for  the  use  of  ladies,  and 
the  lower  for  ladies  and  gentlemen.  Both  rooms 
are  appropriately  furnished  for  waiting  rooms,  and 
during  the  annual  squadron  cruise  of  the  club, 
which  ended  August  17th.  were  at  times  places 
of  great  liveliness,  when  Newport’s  fashion  was 
displayed  in  the  make-up  of  yachting  parties  that 
gathered  there  to  be  taken  off  to  the  yachts.  The 
club’s  flag  is  displayed  from  a flag-staff  in  front, 
and  there  is  provided  a flag  staff  for  signalling 
between  the  club-house  and  the  yachts.  Ail  mail 
matter  and  communications  to  the  yachtsm^i  be- 
longing to  the  club  are  sent  to  the  club-house,  as 
are  small  packages.  The  only  line  in  this  direc- 
tion is  drawn  on  yacht  supplies,  which  are  usually 
carried  to  a float  at  the  inner  end  of  the  dock, 
and  transferred  from  there  to  the  various  craft. 

Altogether,  the  New  York  Yacht  Club  is  niee- 
ly  quartered  at  Newport,  and  it  is  planning  an 
unusually  interesting  series  of  races  to  be  sailed 
there  next  month.  The  club  has  extended  the 
use  of  the  club-house  to  the  Seawanhaka  Corin- 
thian Yacht  Club  of  New  York,  the  Eastern  Yacht 
Club  of  Boston,  and  several  other  clubs,  for  this 
season.  Gkoroe  Card  Pease. 


GRAND  ARMY  ENCAMPMENT. 

The  National  Encampment  of  the  Grand  Army 
of  the  Republic,  held  at  Milwaukee  during  the 
last  week  of  August,  is  the  twenty-third  annual 
reunion  of  this  great  organization  of  Union  war 
veterans.  Its  growth  from  a single  “ post,"  es- 
tablished in  Illinois  soon  after  the  close  of  the 
civil  war,  to  its  present  membership  of  hundreds 
of  thousands,  has  been  very  remarkable.  Its 
successive  yearly  gatherings  of  old  comrades  have 
been  marked  by  undimiuishing  enthusiasm,  and 
yet  this  year,  for  the  first  time  in  its  history,  the 
National  Encampment  was  threatened  with  com- 
parative failure,  owing  to  the  refusal  of  the  rail- 
roads to  make  the  desired  reduction  in  fares  for 
Grand  Army  men  visiting  it.  Several  of  the  De- 
partment Commanders,  from  whose  States  large 
delegations  were  expected  at  Milwaukee,  com- 
bined to  advise  the  members  of  the  posts  in  their 
respective  commands  not  to  attend  the  Encamp- 
ment unless  the  railroads  should  yield,  and  to  be 
represented  only  by  their  accredited  delegates. 
However,  Major  Warner,  the  Commander-in-chief, 
who  was  at  the  time  engaged  in  his  duties  as  a 
member  of  the  Sioux  Commission,  which  has  met 
with  so  much  success,  promptly  came  to  the  res- 
cue, and  urged  all  Grand  Army  men  in  the  coun- 
try who  could  do  so  to  gather  at  the  Encamp- 
ment as  usual.  This  action  of  Commander-in- 
chief  Warner  has  doubtless  given  him  an  endur- 
ing claim  on  the  good-will  of  Milwaukee.  It 
afterward  turned  out  also  that  more  favorable 
terms  were  obtained  from  some  of  the  railroads. 

But  that  prospect  of  decreased  attendance  had 
meanwhile  been  far  from  discouraging  the  people 
of  the  city,  who  evidently  meant  that  nothing 
should  be  lacking  on  their  part  to  make  the  En- 
campment both  enjoyable  and  successful.  A 
Committee  on  Quarters  and  Entertainment  visit- 
ed the  hotels  and  boarding-houses,  undertook  a 
canvass  of  private  families,  to  see  where  guests 
could  be  lodged  and  fed,  and  also  made  provision 
for  the  erection  of  tents  and  barracks.  For  the 
grand  parade  of  veterans  and  sons  of  veterans, 
which  is  always  a great  popular  feature  of  the 
National  Encampmeut,  an  energetic  committee 
was  appointed,  headed  by  Captain  Charles  King, 
now  of  the  retired  list  of  the  regular  army,  and 
Inspector-General  of  Wisconsin.  Among  celeb- 
rities of  whose  presence  the  Committee  of  Arrange- 
ments was  assured,  besides  Commander-in-chief 
Warner,  were  General  W.  T.  Sherman,  always  a 
welcome  figure  among  his  old  comrades,  and  Gen- 
eral Rusk,  the  head  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. As  an  extra  attraction  for  visitors,  a 
sham  naval  battle  was  arranged  to  take  place  in 
the  bay  in  front  of  the  city.  Secretary  Tracy 


directed  the  Michigan,  of  the  navy,  to  participate 
in  this  affair,  Hnd  the  presence  of  several  of  the 
government's  revenue-cutters  serving  on  the  lakes 
wus  also  secured. 

The  Grand  Army  cf  the  Republic  stands  prac- 
tically without  a parallel  in  this  country.  Of  our 
five  military  orders,  the  Order  of  the  Cincinnati, 
the  Aztec  Club,  and  the  Military  Order  of  the 
Loyal  Legion  were  founded  by  and  composed  of 
commissioned  officers.  The  Association  of  Mex- 
ican Veterans  resembles  the  Grand  Army  in  tak- 
ing iu  enlisted  men,  but  of  course  it  is  wholly 
eclipsed  by  the  latter  in  point  of  numbers.  Every- 
where the  neat  little  “ recognition  button  ” of  the 
Grand  Army  is  seen,  and  since  the  great  body  of 
the  people  is  still  leuveiied  by  so  large  a propor- 
tion of  veteran  volunteers,  it  is  not  surprising  that 
it  should  be  an  influential  organization  in  public 
affairs.  For  that  very  reason,  of  course,  it  needs 
most  careful  and  intelligent  administration,  so 
that  it  may  not  be  perverted  and  made  the  instru- 
ment of  selfish  ambition.  Its  rules  and  ritual 
from  the  start  denoted  worthy  purposes,  so  that 
its  roll  of  membership  might  be  a roll  of  honor, 
entitling  the  organization  to  the  -espect  and  grat- 
itude of  the  country.  And  it  is  only  just  to  say 
that  in  multitudes  of  instances  the  little  G.  A.  R. 
button  in  the  coat  lapel  is  a badge  of  worthy  citi- 
zenship in  the  present,  as  well  us  a token  of  patri- 
otic devotion  in  the  past.  Tlmt  the  reunions  of 
tlie  Grand  Army  nre  watched  with  wide-spread 
interest  is  always  evident,  and  even  the  eagerness 
with  which,  year  after  year,  the  choice  of  site  for 
the  next  encampment  is  contested,  indicates  its 
strong  hold  on  the  people.  So  no  doubt  it  will 
be  for  many  annual  gatherings  yet  to  come,  far 
along  into  the  twentieth  century. 

Commander  Warner’s  administration  the  past 
year  has  been  very  successful,  the  official  report 
showing  an  increase  of  69,012  members  since 
1888.  The  present  membership  is  413,328. 
Since  the  organization  of  the  Grand  Army, 
$ 1 ,967,000  have  been  expended  iu  charity  and 
relief.  A portrait  of  Commander  Warner  is 
given  in  this  issue,  and  one  of  his  successor  will 
follow  iu  the  next  number. 


THE  WORLD’S  FAIR  PROGRESS. 

Mayor  Grant,  on  July  17th,  issued  a call  to 
several  hundred  prominent  citizens,  requesting 
them  to  confer  with  him  in  the  City  Hall,  on  the 
25th  of  the  same  month,  on  the  subject  of  hold- 
ing a World’s  Fair  at  New  York  in  1892  as  a 
qiiadricentennial  celebration  of  the  discovery  of 
America  by  Columbus.  Those  invited  to  attend 
included  representatives  of  all  trades,  industries, 
businesses,  and  nationalities.  The  call  was  made 
in  response  to  a manifest  feeling  on  the  part  of 
the  community  that  the  time  had  come  when  the 
initiatory  step  should  be  taken  in  the  prepara- 
tion for  tile  occasion  which  had  aireudy  been 
widely  discussed.  It  followed  directly  upon  the 
presentation  of  a petition  signed  by  many  influ- 
ential citizens.  Simultaneously  a special  meet- 
ing of  the  New  York  Chamber  of  Commerce,  to 
be  held  on  the  same  day  as  that  of  the  confer- 
ence with  the  Mayor,  was  appointed  to  consider 
the  matter. 

The  uumber  and  character  of  the  citizens  who 
met  at  the  City  Hall  on  July  25th,  and  the  un- 
mistakable interest  they  took  in  the  proceedings, 
showed  that  the  metropolis  had  taken  a firm 
grasp  upon  the  enterprise  at  the  outset.  Men 
of  affairs,  of  great  wealth,  and  of  busy  lives,  who 
seldom  turn  from  their  important  private  occu- 
pations to  take  part  in  public  projects,  heartily 
advocated  the  holding  of  the  fair,  and  evinced 
a willingness  to  accept  burdens  of  responsibility 
and  of  work  in  its  behalf.  No  names  could  be 
selected  which  would  better  than  theirs  establish 
confidence  everywhere  iu  the  genuine  and  sub- 
stantial nature  of  the  undertaking.  The  Mayor 
w as  made  chairman  of  the  meetiug,  and  Mr.  W. 
McM.  Speer  secretary.  The  formal  motion  that 
the  World’s  Fair  be  held  as  proposed  was  enthu- 
siastically and  unanimously  carried.  Appropri- 
ate resolutions  were  adopted.  One  of  these  au- 
thorized the  Mayor  to  appoint,  after  due  consid- 
eration, committees  of  twenty-live  members  each 
respectively  on  Permanent  Organization,  Finance, 
Legislation,  and  Site  and  Buildings. 

The  preliminary  action  at  the  City  Hall  and  . 
that  at  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  were  in  entire 
harmony  witli  each  oilier,  many  members  of  the 
latter  having  been  active  at  both  meetings.  The 
president  of  the  commercial  body  selected  a com- 
mittee of  sixty  to  co-operate  with  other  organiza- 
tions and  witli  the  public  authorities  in  furthering 
the  cause  of  the  exposition.  In  forming  the  com- 
mittees, which  were  announced  on  August  10th, 
Mayor  Grant  requested  eacli  and  every  recognized 
trade  and  industrial  organization  to  choose  its 
representative.  Fifty-seven  names  were  thus 
supplied  him.  He  completed  the  list  of  a hun- 
dred by  adding  forty-three  at  large.  The  civic  ca- 
pacity represented  bv  these  committeemen  is  pre- 
eminent, and  practically  all  appointed  will  serve. 

The  Finance  Committee  was  the  first  to  meet 
and  organize,  which  it  did  on  August  20th.  In 
this  body  are  Cornelius  Vanderbilt,  William  Rock- 
efeller, Jay  Gould,  August  Belmont,  and  others 
of  almost  equal  prominence  in  the  financial  world. 
It  is  tiius  exceptionally  fitted  to  deal  with  its  task. 
The  committee  unanimously  chose  Samuel  D. 
Babcock  chairman,  and  J.  Edward  Simmons  trea- 
surer. An  Executive  Committee  of  five  was  elect- 
ed, and  the  choice  of  a secretary  left  to  it  to 
make.  Mr.  Jesse  Seligman  presented  a plan  for 
raising  funds  which  met  with  general  approval, 
though  it  was  referred  with  numerous  others  to 
the  Executive  Committee,  who  are  to  examine  all 
propositions  and  report.  Mr.  Seligman  proposes 
that  a company  shall  be  organized  with  authority 
to  issue  $15,000,000  in  stock,  which  shall  be  ex- 
empted from  taxation,  and  yield  annual  dividends 
of  two  per  cent,  under  the  guarantee  of  the  city. 
He  estimates  that  $7,500,000  will  be  received  iu 


admission  fees,  and  $1,500,000  from  rentals. 
These  sums  and  the  buildings,  which  would  he 
turned  over  at  the  close  of  the  fair  to  the  city, 
he  thinks  would  fully  protect  it  against  all  risk 
of  loss.  The  stock,  it  is  thought,  under  these 
circumstances,  mould  be  readily  taken.  Legisla- 
tion, municipal  and  State,  of  course,  would  be 
necessary  to  enable  the  plan  to  be  carried  out. 
The  discussion  as  to  how  money  should  be  raised 
to  pay  for  clerk  hire,  stationery,  and  other  cur- 
rent expenses  was  terminated  by  the  production 
of  a check  for  $10,000  from  Charles  A.  Dana  to 
meet  them. 

The  Site  and  Building  Committee  met  and  or- 
gauized  on  August  22d.  Mr.  Charles  A.  Dana 
was  elected  chairman,  and  Mr.  John  Foord  tem- 
porary secretary.  An  Executive  Committee  of 
seven  was  appointed  to  visit  all  the  proposed  lo- 
cations available  for  a site,  and  submit  the  re- 
sults of  their  examinations  to  the  main  body.  A 
resolution  was  adopted  authorizing  the  Mayor  to 
invite  Mr.  D.  Willis  James,  one  of  the  commit- 
tee-men, now  in  Europe,  and  others  having  facil- 
ities for  so  doing,  to  visit  the  Paris  Exposition, 
with  a view  to  securing  information  that  will  be 
of  use  to  the  committee.  Thus  far  lias  the  pre- 
liminary work  relating  to  the  projected  fair  pro- 
ceeded. The  present  committees  nre  not  perma- 
nent ones.  They  are  breaking  the  ground  for 
the  perfected  organization  which  is  to  follow, 
and  which  will  not  be  so  entirely  local  iu  its  com- 
position. Amos  W.  Wrujht. 


A JAPANESE  RESTAURANT  IN 
NEW  YORK. 

The  Japanese  colony  of  New  York  found  out 
last  month  that  nearly  every  great  nationality  of 
the  globe  had  one  or  more  restaurants  of  its  own 
iu  tlie  metropolis,  and  with  the  patriotic  energy 
which  so  characterizes  their  race,  forthwith  start- 
ed just  such  an  exquisite  and  dainty  eating  house 
as  may  be  found  in  Yokohama,  Tokio,  or  Naga- 
saki. 

Unfortunately  they  could  find  neither  the  situ- 
ation nor  the  building  which  they  would  have 
chosen  at  home  for  a first-class  restaurant. 

Though  they  chose  as  wisely  as  they  knew,  tlie 
place  selected  is  not  of  the  best.  With  a sub- 
lime disregard  for  fashionable  society,  the  pro- 
prietors, T.  Yatsmato  & Co.,  picked  out  a store 
at  No;  84  James  Street,  near  Water,  in  the  heart 
of  that  populous  district  which  for  forty  years 
lias  been  known  to  fame  as  the  “Bloody  Fourth 
Ward.”  On  every  side  are  huge  tenements,  whose 
ground-floors  are  devoted  to  tlie  cheap  retail 
trades,  and  whose  every  other  part  swarms  witli 
a mongrel  multitude  of  Italians,  Irish,  Bohemi- 
ans, negroes,  Hungarians,  and  Roumanian  Jews. 
Despite  the  poverty  and  squalor  of  the  popula- 
tion, good-nature  and  order  are  universal. 

Nothing  on  the  outside  of  the  building  indi- 
cates the  restaurant  within.  No  sign-board  nor 
card  invites  the  passer-by  in  either  English,  Jap- 
anese, or  Chinese  to  enter  and  satisfy  the  wants 
of  the  inner  man.  Tlie  great  plate-glass  window 
is  curtained  witli  a bamboo  and  bead  porti&re 
which  entirely  conceals  the  interior.  Tlie  plate- 
glass  of  the  door  is  similarly  covered.  All  tiiat 
can  be  seen  from  tlie  sidewalk  is  the  faint  out- 
line and  delicate  tinting  of  a Japanese  lantern 
which  hangs  from  tlie  ceiling  just  behind  the 
window  portiere,  and  occasional  glimpses  of  the 
brigfit-eyed  and  quickly  moving  attaches  of  the 
establishment. 


.It  is  a wonderful  contrast  to  him  who  leaves 
the  crowded  street  and  enters  the  restaurant. 
The  diniug-room  is  long,  narrow,  and  higii-ceiled. 
A quiet  paper  covers  the  walls,  which  are  orna- 
mented here  and  tlieru  with  peculiar  Chinese 
banners,  Japanese  straw  hangers,  and  abomin- 
able American  chromos.  Clumsy  chairs  and 
little  tables  covered  with  white  oil-cloth  are  ar- 
ranged on  either  side  of  the  room.  Everything 
is  delightfully  cool,  clean,  and  fresh  - looking. 
The  floor,  walls,  and  ceiling  are  iuuoceut  of  dust 
or  debris. 

The  proprietor,  cook,  steward,  and  waiter  are 
Japanese  of  the  purest  type.  They  dress  ueatlv 
in  American  clothes,  and  wear  their  hair  and 
sparse  beard  iu  regular  New  York  style,  but  in 
manners,  gait,  carriage,  and  appearance  are  gen- 
uine children  of  the  Orient.  They  speak  English 
fairly  well,  using  tlie  low  tones,  the  half-iniotnt- 
tion,  and  the  musical  inflection  so  common  to  tlie 
languages  of  the  East. 

And  tlie  dinner  ? Worthy  of  any  of  the  great 
chef*  of  Paris  or  of  New  York.  Tlie  cooking  is 
marked  by  odd  but  pleasing  ethnic  peculiarities. 
For  centuries  the  food  of  tlie  Japanese  was  chiefly 
cereals,  vegetables,  and  fish,  meat  being  unfash- 
ionable, and  seldom  if  ever  used. 

With  tlie  civilizing  of  tlie  empire  of  the  Mikado, 
or  rather  the  Americanizing — for,  strange  to  say, 
that  laud  has  adopted  tlie  Yankee  as  the  type  of 
all  human  excellence — there  came  a change  iu  the 
national  menu,  of  which  tlie  more  striking  ele- 
ments were  the  introduction  of  bread  and  pastry, 
and  a vast  relative  increase  in  the  use  of  animal 
food.  Tlie  Japanese  menu  of  to-day  is  about 
half-way  between  that  of  the  past  and  that  which 
obtains  iu  the  homes  of  our  wealthy  people  and 
in  the  belter  class  of  our  restaurants.  Tiie  din- 
ner opens  with  little  slices  of  dried,  smoked,  or 
salted  fish,  served  with  Driglit-oolored  vegetables. 
This  course  is  very  similar  to  the  one  served  at 
the  same  point  on  Italian  tables.  Tlie  next  dish 
is  a fish  soup,  which  ought  to  be  adopted  iu  mu- 
own  land  for  its  delicious  and  wholesome  quali- 
ties. It  is  made  from  a stock  like  our  soups,  but 
witli  the  difference  that  the  Japanese  cook  makes 
a stock  exclusively  from  fish,  as  we  do  witli  meat. 
The  cheaper  mild-flavored  fishes  are  boiled  for 
days,  until  all  the  gelatine  and  soluble  elements 
are  extracted  by  tlie  hot  water,  and  nothing  is 
left  but  mere  skin  and  bone.  These  are  strained 
out,  leaving  a heavy,  transparent,  yellowish  brown 
fluid  of  a very  grateful  flavor  and  great  nutritive 
power.  When  served,  it  is  brought  on  in  a bowl 
in  which  have  been  placed  a well-steamed  fillet 
of  blue-fish,  weak-fish,  or  salmon,  two  or  three 
boiled  tree-mushrooms,  and  such  spices  and  other 
condiments  as  the  chef  may  fancy. 

The  third  course  is  fish,  roasted  or  broiled.  It 
is  served  unbroken  on  a handsome  platter,  and 
decorated  in  a manner  altogether  Eastern.  The 
favorite  style  in  this  respect  is  to  fill  one  corner 
of  the  dish  with  little  blocks  of  omelet,  either 
plain  or  highly  seasoned ; a second  comer,  with 
a pile  of  spiuach,  with  which  have  been  cooked 
minute  pieces  of  radish  skin,  parrot,  or  beet,  to 
give  a contrast  in  color ; a third  corner,  with  rad- 
ishes cut  into  curious  shapes  that  display  the 
crimson  of  the  exterior  as  well  as  tlie  white  within ; 
and  the  fourth,  with  mushrooms,  ma-taix  (an  ex- 
quisite Eastern  esculent),  or  truffles.  This  dislt 
when  served  is  a perfect  poem  in  color.  The 
fourth  course  is  an  m/rtc,  either  of  fish  cooked 
something  like  the  houilifniixxe  of  Marseilles,  or  of 
meat,  poultry,  or  game  as  with  us. 

It  is  followed  by  diminutive  fish  or  meat  diunp- 


DIDNT  GET  THE  MONEY’S  WORTH. 

Ministkr.  “Uncle  Peter,  yon  have  never  paid  me  the  two  dollars  for  marrying  you,  and  it'sovcr  a year  trow." 
I'.NCi.B  1’fcTKR  “I  knows  1 Iman't,  salt,  I knows  1 liusu't.  Hut  1 wah  gwine,  ter  ast  yo’.  Mis  tali  Goodman, 
if  yo'  cliddent  negotiate  fu’  er  reduction.  Yo'  see  do  lady  'tumi  d er  divorce  las’  week,  an'  it  'pears  ter  in.-.  ^ali, 
dat  payin’  out  two  dollars  to'  er  weddiu'  ceremony  Out  uuly  lusted  one  year,um  iuu'ii  it  s wuth— deed  it  mu  l" 
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lings,  of  which  the  enclosing  dough  is  hardly  as  thick  as  card- 
hoard,  and  the  spiced  Ailing  has  been  chopped  into  almost  a pulp. 
Thu  roast  that  succeeds  is  the  ordinary  American  article,  though 
originally  it  was  a baked  stuffed  fish.  Vegetables  accompany  the 
various  courses,  but  in  a very  empirical  way,  the  waiter  forever 
removing  oue  and  bringing  on  another,  without  rhyme  or  reason. 
Resides  those  familiar  to  Western  palates,  are  pickled  carrots  and 
soused  beets  (both  of  which  are  charming  in  appearance,  but 
mawkish  if  not  nauseating  in  flavor),  tree-mushrooms,  yarns,  bam- 
boo tips,  Chinese  potatoes,  and  watermelon  seeds. 

Unlike  the  Chinese,  the  Japanese  in  New  York  serve  no  alcoholic 
beverages  with  their  meals.  At  home  the  rule  is  the  opposite,  the 
very  poorest  using  the  reeking  and  powerful  liquors  known  as  saki 
ami  sams/tui.  Like  the  Chinese,  they  use  no  water,  employing  tea 
in  its  stead.  This,  under  the  present  administration,  has  attained 
an  excellence  as  high  as  that  of  the  finest  crops  of  Oolong  aud 
Pekoe. 

The  table-ware  deserves  especial  mention.  The  knives,  forks, 
and  spoons  are  silver  plate  und  of  the  best  American  make.  It  is 
only  thirty  years  since  these  articles  were  almost  unknown  in 
Japan,  the  chopstick  und  the  china  spoon  being  the  only  table- 
ware employed.  The  china  and  porcelain  are  altogether  Oriental 
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in  appearance  and  character.  The  teacups  are  wide  aud  shallow, 
with  brims  that,  instead  of  being  flat,  curl  up  at  one  point  into  a 
graceful  apex,  and  on  the  opposite  side  sink  down  into  a delicate 
V-shaped  hollow.  Doth  inside  und  out,  beneath  the  colored  glaze, 
are  the  whorls  made  by  the  potter  iu“ throwing”  the  cup.  The 
glazes  vary  in  color,  not  only  on  the  cups,  but  on  all  the  pottery  of 
the  table.  The  prevailing  tints  are  greenish  grays  aud  grayish 
blues,  but  every  shade  of  the  spectrum  is  called  into  use.  No 
matter  what  the  colors  employed  may  be,  the  general  effect  is  sub- 
dued and  very  beautiful.  The  relief  is  still  further  enhanced  by 
the  white  oil-eloth  or  damask  table-cloth. 

The  service  of  the  soup  is  very  curious.  The  waiter  briugs  a 
IkiwI  to  each  guest  which  is  ovoid  iu  shape,  about  six  inches  in 
diameter  and  five  inches  iu  height.  The  top  is  channelled,  and  is 
covered  with  a closely  fitting  lid,  almost  saucer-like  in  appearance. 
The  guest  removes  the  cover  and  lavs  it  alongside  the  bowl,  using  it 
ns  a receptacle  for  fish  bones,  vegetable  stems,  or  animal  curtilage. 
When  the  course  is  over,  the  waiter  seizes  the  cover,  aud  with  a 
swift  turn  of  the  wrist  replaces  it  on  the  bowl,  throwing  into  the  lat- 
ter with  the  same  movement  the  d6bris  it  contains.  The  soup  bowls 
and  covers  are  ornamented  with  handsome  designs  in  color  aud 
gold,  and  are  often  beautiful  enough  to  be  included  iu  a collection 


of  bric-4-brac.  They  are  made  thicker  than  most  of  the  ware 
intended  for  table  use.  in  order  to  retain  the  heat  of  their  coutcnts. 
The  platters  arc  usually  parallelograms  with  the  corners  cut  out 
into  scallops  or  waved  curves.  They  arc  similar  in  general  shape 
to  those  used  on  American  tables,  but  more  graceful  iu  outline, 
and  far  more  artistic  in  color  and  decorutiou.  The  sauce  dish  is 
another  object  in  which  the  Japanese  artist  is  at  his  best.  It  is  a 
globular  vessel  with  a short  spout,  which  would  pass  muster  as  a 
doll's  teapot.  The  curve  is  a three-centred  oval,  6iich  as  was  used 
in  the  famous  Etruscan  vnses,  and  the  omnmentalion  of  the  sur- 
face in  color  and  metal  is  remarkably  rich  und  impressive.  It 
contains  a sauce  about  identical  with  the  Chiuesc  set/ u,  or  the  East 
Iudian  sot/. 

All  of  the  tabic  china  in  the  Japanese  restaurant  makes  a pleas- 
ing contrast  to  that  usually  employed  by  our  own  race.  Its  color, 
shape,  and  decoration  vary  infiuitely,  but  are  always  restful  and 
agreeable  to  the  eye. 

Last  of  all,  but  of  equal  interest  to  the  reader,  is  the  fact  that 
the  Japanese  favor  economy  and  low  prices.  A superb  meal  with 
them  co*ts  not  more  than  a quarter  of  what  it  would  under  Ameri- 
can or  European  auspices.  From  first  to  last  their  dinners  are 
good,  delightful,  and  very  cheap.  William  E.  S.  Falks. 
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in  1885,  will  represent  the  conditions  of  to-day 
with  approximate  closeness: 
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There  are  various  rumors  as  to  proposed  op- 
erations similar  in  character  to  the  new  enter- 
prise of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  road  on  the 
part  of  the  Lehigh  Valley  and  Philadelphia  and 
Reading  roads,  but  these  are  at  present  too  vague 
to  be  seriously  considered.  Bills  are  before  the 
New  York  and  New  Jersey  LegLlatures  legalizing 
the  erection  of  giant  railway  bridges  from  Con- 
stable Hook,  the  outer  point  of  Bayonne,  to  New 
Brighton,  and  from  Perth  Amboy  to  Tottenville, 
at  the  other  end  of  Staten  Island.  The  sanction 
of  Congress  could,  of  course,  be  easily  obtained, 
and  in  such  case  there  would  be  direct  railway 
connection  with  the  magnificent  Staten  Island 
water  front  by  three  routes — more  than  sufficient 
to  accommodate  all  railways  which  might  wish 
to  here  locate  their  terminal  facilities.  It  is 
more  probable,  however,  if  late  reports  can  tie 
trusted,  that  one  or  both  of  these  railroads  will 
find  terminal  facilities  in  connection  with  the 
new  plans  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  descrilie  with  fuller  de- 
tail the  present  terminal  facilities  of  the  roads 
which  find  the  river  and  bay  a barrier  between 
them  and  Now  York  city.  The  floating  service 
by  which  they  obviate  this  Rubicon  is  enormous- 
ly expensive,  not  only  to  the  railroads  themselves, 
but  is  a serious  tax  on  the  commerce  of  the  port. 
We  have  been  so  long  accustomed  to  it  that  we 
rarely  stop  to  think  how  cruelly  it  handicaps  the 
transaction  of  business.  Yet  we  shall  see  that 
many  keen-sighted  and  public-spirited  men  have 
long  been  weighing  this  problem,  and  devising 
means  to  lift  the  incubus.  None  of  the  railroads 
terminating  on  the  New  Jersey  shore,  except  the 
West  .Shore,  at  present  has  elbow-room  for  its 
operations,  aside  from  the  inconvenience  of  such 
a terminus  under  the  most  favorable  conditions. 
The  terminal  facilities  of  the  New  York  Central 
road  are  fairly  adequate ; but  that  great  corpora- 
tion, if  rumor  can  be  trusted,  foresees  the  early 
arrival  of  the  period  when  its  traffic  will  have 
outnrown  the  present  business  conveniences  on 
the  shore  of  Manhattan  Island,  which  are  located 
on  the  river  front  from  Fifty -eighth  Street  to 
Seventy-second  Street.  The  tremendous  aggre- 
gation of  freight  yards,  shops,  piers  fitted  with 
all  the  appliances  of  facility  in  loading  and  un- 
loading, docks,  elevators,  etc.,  would  seem  to 
promise  capacity  up  to  any  limit  of  expectation. 
But.  when  we  study  the  future  bv  the  past,  and 
measure  by  the  swift  growth  with  which  New 
York  has  rivalled  for  tin;  last  quarter  of  a cen- 
tury the  pace  of  the  most  ambitious  Western 
cities,  it  will  be  seen  that  we  must  build  for  the 
future,  not  merely  provide  for  the  present. 

In  the  strict  technical  sense,  terminal  facili- 
ties apply  only  to  the  receiving  and  delivering 
accommodations  of  our  great  common  carriers. 
But  these  are  so  intertwined  with  methods  or 
transshipment,  of  storage,  of  final  delivery,  so  re- 
lated to  the  elevators  and  warehouses  of  Brook- 

water  fronts  on  Manhattan  I.- '.and,  that  the  vari- 


ous features  in  the  grand  whole  cannot  be  sep- 
arated. 

Excluding  the  railroad  elevators  (New  York 
Central,  Erie,  and  Pennsylvania  railroads),  there 
are  thirteen  of  these  huge  appliances  of  com- 
merce to  transact  the  business  of  our  port  located 
on  the  Brooklyn  water  front,  and  perhaps  half  a 
dozen  small  elevators  on  the  Hudson  River  front. 
The  celerity  and  certainty  with  which  the  elevator 
does  its  work  is  little  less  than  wonderful.  In 
Liverpool,  one  of  the  greatest  grain  marts  of  the 
world,  a cargo  is  literally  handled;  here  it  is 
treated  entirely  by  machinery.  Crain  is  made  to 
flow  in  and  out  like  water  through  a service  main. 
It  is  received,  weighed,  graded,  cleaned,  and 
screened,  stored  in  measured  bins,  and  delivered 
again  in  fixed  quantities  and  qualities  with  an 
exactness  which  makes  no  blunders.  Certificates 
are  given  for  the  amount  and  grade,  negotiable, 
like  stocks  and  bonds.  It  is  this  that  makes 
institutions  like  the  New  York  Produce  Exchange 
and  the  Chicago  Board  of  Trade  such  weighiv 
factors  in  business — not  merely  in  the  legitimate 
operations  in  grain  on  hand,  but  in  that  fascina- 
ting game  called  option-dealing,  or  gambling  in 
“ futures.”  The  grain  certificate  will  always  com- 
mand the  precise  grade  and  quantity  it  calls  for 
and  at  an  hour’s  notice.  Indeed,  two-thirds  of 
the  business  done  on  the  Produce  Exchange  to- 
day is  of  a purely  speculative  character,  tins  be- 
ing one  of  the  unavoidable  evils  of  the  elevator 
system.  Nearly  all  the  elevator  business  of  our 
port  is  controlled  by  the  Brooklyn  Grain  Ware- 
house Company,  a combination  formed  about  a 
year  ago  to  prevent  the  cutting  of  rates,  and  to 
fight  the  pending  battle  against  the  canal  inter- 
est. Its  capacity  of  storage  is  18,000,000  bush- 
els, and  its  concentration  of  capital  only  inferior 
to  such  institutions  as  the  Standard  Oil  Com- 
pany and  the  Sugar  Trust.  In  addition  to 
the  stationary  buildings  devoted  to  this  pur- 
pose, there  are  between  thirty  and  forty  float- 
ing elevators,  which  may  be  tugged  from  point 
to  point  in  connection  with  loaded  barges. 
Though  nominally  not  under  the  same  manage- 
ment, many  of  the  same  parties  are  interested 
in  both.  In  fact,  as  has  been  before  indicated, 
the  elevator  and  warehouse  systems  are  practi- 
cally one  in  their  community  of  advantages  to  be 
gained.  The  region  of  the  Brooklyn  warehouse- 
men, both  for  grain  and  miscellaneous  storage, 
extends  from  Erie  Basin  to  Catherine  Ferry. 
The  amount  invested  in  these  huge  structures 
and  subsidiary  wharf  accommodations  is  about 
$ 25,000,000 ; their  capacity  about  1,100,000 
tons;  the  value  of  the  goods  stored  in  1888, 
¥200,000,000,  representing  68  per  cent,  of  the 
commercial  deliveries  of  the  port.  The  Atlantic 
and  Erie  basins  are  by  far  away  the  most  con- 
venient and  completely  arranged  of  any  location 
in  the  port  of  New'  York  for  the  entertainment 
of  shipping,  for  the  quiek  and  happy  despatch  of 
their  business.  So  crowded  and  jealous  is  the 
occupancy  of  docks  and  piers  on  the  Jersey  City 
and  New  York  water  fronts — these  being  mort- 
gaged for  exclusive  use  by  different  corporations 
— that  the  tramp  steamer,  by  no  means  a trifling 
fact  in  our  commerce,  is  inevitably  driven  to 
Brooklyn  for  hospitality.  The  result  of  the 
great  warehouse  system  and  the  superior  dock 
facilities  in  the  sister  city  is  that  the  east  side 
of  the  port  has  acquired  an  undue  relative  im- 
portance, which  imposes  a heavy  tax  on  com- 
merce by  the  necessities  of  transshipment,  stor- 
age, and  lighterage.  It  literally  tyrannizes  over 
the  commerce  of  New  York.  The  great  railroads 
(with  the  exception  of  the  New  York  Central) 
are  obliged  to  maintain  extensive  freight  accom- 
modations alike  in  New  York  aud  Brooklyn  as 
well  as  in  Jersey  City,  and  a costly  fleet  of  trans- 
ports to  make  the  connecting  links.  It  may  be 
said,  then,  that  Brooklyn,  in  the  strictly  technical 
as  well  as  in  the  larger  sense,  furnishes  an  indis- 
pensable sectioii  of  the  terminal  facilities  of  the 
port,  under  the  present  ordering  of  our  com- 
mercial system. 

The  importance  of  Brooklyn  storage  makes 
itself  evident  at  a glance.  New  York  city  is  so 
wretchedly  supplied  with  warehouses  that  it  can- 
not accommodate  twenty  per  cent,  of  its  own 
business.  The  so-called  bonded  warehouses  on 
Manhattan  Island  are  a most  absurd  travesty,  a 
pint  cup  provided  to  hold  the  contents  of  a cask. 
It  is  not  only  in  the  case  of  products  designed 
for  transshipment,  but  in  merchandise  held  for 
immediate  sale,  that  the  Brooklyn  warehouse  is 
an  imperious  necessity.  Dry  goods  from  coarse 
cotton  cloth  to  the  most  costly  silks  and  velvets, 
groceries  from  molasses  and  sugar  to  the  choi- 
cest teas  and  wines,  crockery,  glass-ware,  hard- 
ware— in  a word,  nearly  every  article  of  use  or 
luxury  finds  storage-room  on  the  other  side  of 
the  East  River.  The  New  Y'ork  merchant  carry- 
ing a large  stock  of  goods  finds  it  less  expensive 
to  keep  ids  surplus  in  Brooklyn  than  in  New 
Y'ork.  Many  of  the  leading  hotels,  even,  retain 
their  wines  in  store  there  till  they  need  them  for 
immediate  use.  It  is  only  those  who  have  had 
occasion  to  look  carefully  at  the  facts  who  ap- 
preciate in  the  least  the  importance  of  the  Brook- 
lyn warehouse  system  to  New  Y'ork  commerce; 
and  yet  how  much  that  system  adds  to  the  ex- 
penses of  doing  business!  Why  this  cumber- 
some and  disjointed  feature  in  our  business 
machinery,  involving  the  costly  operations  of 
lighterage  and  trucking  to  an  extent  which  em- 
barrasses trade,  should  exist  is  an  interesting 
problem.  A study  of  the  New  Y'ork  water  front 
and  its  relations  to  the  Dock  Department  will 
throw  some  light  on  it. 

This  most  important  bureau — a part  of  our 
municipal  administration,  however,  less  known 
and  discussed  by  the  general  public  than  any 
other  branch — was  created  in  1871.  Previous  to 
this  time  our  city  Solons  had  regarded  the  water 
front  property  as  being  of  such  trifling  impor- 
tance that  anything  like  a systematic  plan  of 
improvement  to  meet  the  current  and  future 
needs  of  commerce  had  never  been  conceived. 


or,  if  so,  it  had  been  regarded  as  the  notion  of 
some  reformatory  crank  who  forgot  that  the  prop- 
er business  of  the  city  legislator  was  to  harvest 
money  out  of  his  office.  Sales,  grants,  and  leases 
had  been  made  by  the  city  to  private  individuals 
in  a most  reckless  fashion,  rights  made  over  with 
little  or  no  restriction  of  terms,  and  giving  the 
purchaser  or  lessee  a license  which  he  could  use 
without  regard  to  public  welfare.  With  the 
creation  of  the  Department  of  Docks  a new  era 
came  in,  but  the  dragon’s  teeth  sown  at  an  earlier 
date  had  sprung  up  armed  and  threatening  to 
confront  reform.  Instantly  that  the  Department 
began  work,  private  selfishness  showed  its  teeth, 
and  injunction  suits  were  instituted  to  prevent 
the  city  from  curtailing  so-called  private  rights. 
This  has  been  one  of  t lie  most  serious  difficulties 
which  the  Department  has  had  to  meet  in  carry- 
ing out  its  ideais.  The  decisions  of  the  courts, 
however,  based  oil  the  fundamental  law  of  “emi- 
nent domain,”  have  been  in  favor  of  the  Depart- 
ment; and  it  is  now  believed  that  they  will  be 
so  much  less  trammelled  by  these  vexatious  inter- 
ferences that  their  work  will  go  on  with  more 
rapidity. 

The  new  plan  of  docks  and  piers  formulated 
under  the  supervision  of  General  George  B. 
McClellan,  who  was  the  fir.-t  engineer  placed  in 
charge,  was  of  a comprehensive  character,  most 
creditable  to  the  skill  of  its  projector.  Oil  this 
scheme  the  improvements  of  the  New  York 
water  front  have  been  made  and  will  be  made, 
subject  to  some  modifications,  till  it  is  finished 
and  a continuation  of  improvement  becomes  nec- 
essary. The  plan  extends  from  the  Battery  to 
Seventy-second  Street  on  the  North  River,  and 
from  the  Battery  to  Grand  Street  on  the  East 
River.  It  contemplates  a roomy  marginal  street 
along  the  water  front;  such  as  may  be  seen  from 
Canal  Street  to  West  Tenth  Street,  for  example, 
250  feet  wide  on  the  west  side  of  town,  and  from 
200  to  150  feet  on  the  east  side.  On  account  of 
the  narrowness  of  the  strait  and  the  swiftness  of 
the  current,  500  feet  will  be  the  practicable  limit 
for  pier  length  on  the  East  River.  This  front 
will  probably  be  confined  for  many  years  to  come 
to  the  commerce  of  the  smaller  class  of  vessels. 
The  principal  energy  of  the  Department  is  being 
given  to  the  North  River  front,  where  is  now  con- 
centrated the  major  portion  of  the  commerce  of 
the  port,  carried  on  by  great  ocean  steam-ships, 
the  transportation  companies,  and  the  larger 
river,  sound,  and  coastwise  vessels.  The  essenti- 
ally important  part  of  the  plan  covers  about  five 
miles  in  length  from  the  Battery  to  Fifty-eighth 
Street,  and  on  this  the  energies  of  the  bureau 
will  be  concentrated  till  it  lias  accomplished  its 
purpose.  The  pressing  necessity  of  consumma- 
ting the  proposed  reforms  is  shown  in  the  fact 
that  the  demand  for  wharfage  room  increases 
in  geometrical  ratio  far  beyond  ability  of  supply. 
This  may  be  said  of  both  river  fronts,  but  the 
East  River  will  have  lo  wait  for  the  more  impor- 
tant stream.  When  the  new  plan  for  the  North 
River,  as  now  formulated,  was  laid  out  eighteen 
years  ago,  the  improvement  of  properly  for  im- 
mediate commercial  purposes  diverted  thought 
from  the  claims  of  the  future.  By  that  plan  the 
water-line  on  the  North  River  between  West 
Eleventh  and  West  Twenty- third  streets  was 
made  a long  bulkhead,  or  sea-wall,  about  a mile 
in  length,  without  piers.  The  river  at  this  part 
is  so  narrow  that  if  the  piers  are  built  out  into 
the  stream  there  is  danger  that  the  forty-foot 
channel  of  the  river  running  closely  to  the  city 
water  front  would  be  deflected  to  the  Jersey 
shore,  and  transfer  the  shallows  now  on  that  side 
to  the  shore  of  Manhattan  Island.  The  present 
engineer-in-chief,  Mr.  Greene,  to  obviate  this  diffi- 
culty, has  proposed  a change  in  the  McClellan 
specifications.  He  urges  that  West  Street,  250 
feet  wide,  shall  be  extended  from  West  Tenth 
Street  to  West  Twentv-third  Street,  excepting,  of 
course,  the  blocks  on  which  the  New  West  Wash- 
ington Market  stands.  This  plan  includes  the 
excavation  of  the  new-made  land  west  of  the 
street,  such  property  to  be  bought  by  the  city. 
In  other  words,  instead  of  piers  being  extended, 
docks  will  be  cut  into  the  city  front.  This  will 
give  an  addition  of  nineteen  large  piers,  two 
large  half-piers,  and  two  small  piers,  increasing 
our  wharf  age-room  twenty-five  per  cent,  beyond 
that  of  the  original  McClellan  scheme,  and  yield- 
ing to  the  city  a revenue  of  $800,1)00  per  year. 
A bill  to  authorize  tins  change  in  the  primary 
plan  is  now  before  the  Legislature,  and  its  pas- 
sage is  almost  a foregone  conclusion. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  intelligent  work  of  im- 
provement on  our  water  front  has  only  been  in 
progress  for  eighteen  years,  and  that  during  this 
time  tly?  energies  of  the  bureau  in  charge  of  the 
work  have  been  crippled  and  partly  wasted.  Our 
water  front  lias  never  been  in  a condition  to  war- 
rant the  organization  and  building  of  a great 
warehouse  system  in  the  city  of  New  York,  and 
will  not  reach  that  stage  till  the  plans  of  the 
Dock  Department  are  carried  out.  This  first  step 
achieved,  the  rest  is  an  easy  problem,  which  New 
Y'ork  energy  and  capital  will  promptly  solve. 
The  warehouse  cannot  exist  to  advantage  except 
in  immediate  contiguity  with  the  best  wharf  facili- 
ties. It  is  easy,  then,  to  see  w hy  New  Y'ork  has 
been  forced  to  go  to  Brooklyn  for  storage,  in 
spite  of  the  toll  her  commerce  has  to  pay  for  the 
accommodation. 

The  fact  that  a New  Y'ork  warehouse  system 
must  needs  be  built  ah  initio , and  will  not  be  a 
piece  of  patchwork  and  compromise,  is  favorable 
to  the  best  conditions  of  success.  West  Htiect 
aud  the  lateral  blocks,  which  now  present  a curi- 
ous and  disgusting  spectacle  of  grnggrries,  cheap 
dives,  junk-shops,  sailor  hotels,  Hebrew  old  do’ 
shops,  etc.,  will  be  swept  and  garnished  from  the 
rabble  camp-following  of  Mammon,  and  dedicated 
to  the  nobler  temple  uses  of  that  much-abused 
deity.  ‘ With  ample  pier  and  dock  room,  a con- 
geries of  magnificent  fire-proof  warehouses  on 
West  Street,  with  its  great  marginal  width,  would 
become  almost  inevitable.  These  could  be  multi- 
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plied  to  almost  any  extent  to  suit  the  needa  of 
business.  An  elevated  freight  railway  ou  West 
Street,  immediately  connecting  with  the  ware- 
houses, and  with  short  lateral  branches  running 
down  to  the  end  of  each  pier,  would  probably 
lie  an  essential  part  of  the  system,  and  furnish 
the  cheapest  and  swiftest  mode  of  transfer.  In 
this  way  the  two  important  factors,  storage  ami 
shipment,  would  be  joined,  and  an  immense  sav- 
ing to  commerce  effected,  us  well  as  to  mere  con- 
venience and  symmetry  of  business.  Whether 
the  project  can  be  made  successful  of  bringing 
railway  trains  into  New  Y'ork  by  a Hudson  River 
tunnel  is  still  an  open  question,  though  with  the 
chances  largely  in  favor  of  its  probable  achieve- 
ment. The  enterprise  was  prosecuted  vigorously 
for  several  years,  and  finally  halted  for  lack  of 
funds.  It  is  now  officially  stated  that  the  bonds 
have  been  so  freely  taken  in  London  as  to  in- 
sure more  than  all  the  capital  needed.  If  this  is 
the  case,  and  the  engineering  difficulties  prove 
no  more  difficult  than  is  now  supposed,  it  is  be- 
lieved that  nothing  will  intervene  to  prevent  its 
conclusion  before  the  projected  World’s  Exhibi- 
tion in  1892.  The  terminal  point  then  of  the 
great  trunk  lines  using  the  tunnel  would  be  near 
Washington  Square,  and  just  west  of  the  New 
Y'ork  Hotel.  The  third  partner  would  then  be  add- 
ed to  Storage  and  Shipment,  and  the  friction  of 
business  reduced  to  a minimum  in  the  city  of  New 
York.  The  terminal  fueiliiies  of  our  port  would 
in  such  a ease  get  themselves  crystallized  on  a 
labor-saving  ami  money-saving  plan  near  to  ideal 
perfection.  One  may  venture  lo  add  in  passing 
that  such  a readjustment  of  the  currents  and 
methods  of  trade  would  reform  more  than  one 
minor  difficulty.  The  great  stores  devoted  to 
heavy  business  would  probably  gradually  leave 
Broadway  and  go  to  the  warehouse  region.  The 
tremendous  congestion  of  the  heart  of  the  city 
would  be  relieved,  and  the  reign  of  that'  foul- 
mouthed  potentate  of  the  street,  the  truckman, 
would  be  contracted  to  bumble  limits,  even  if  he 
were  not  absolutely  dethroned.  We  could  very 
well  afford  to  miss  the  picturesque  tumult  and 
confusion  with  the  frequent  street  jams  and  the 
unique  blackguardism  which  the  king  of  the  dray 
and  the  truck  delights  to  shower  on  his  brothers 
and  on  the  innocent  pedestrian  at  his  royal  will. 
The  cost  of  the  present  necessities  of  trucking 
on  land  is  not  less  heavy  than  that  of  lighterage 
on  the  water.  Some  philanthropist  might  raise 
such  an  outcry  as  Apollo  evoked  from  Midas 
when  he  gave  him  a certain  famous  present,  at 
the  thought  of  taking  the  bread  out  of  the  mouths 
of  a large  class  of  workers.  But  the  gains  would 
more  than  satisfy  the  public,  and  the  loss  would 
not  make  them  unhappy.  The  business  of  a big 
city  is  like  the  fulness  of  the  ocean  : one  cannot 
make  a hole  in  it,  as  it  instantly  fills  the  gap. 
No  class  is  ever  thrown  out  of  work  without  soon 
tinding  a place  by  readjustment. 

To  whatever  extent  reformation  in  our  busi- 
ness system  enlarges  the  facilities  and  conven- 
iences of  Manhattan  Island,  and  perfects  the 
smoother  running  of  all  the  machinery  of  work 
which  can  be  crowded  on  its  water  fronts,  the 
inevitable  growth  of  population  and  business  will 
always  make  the  Brooklyn  and  Jersey  shores  of 
great  value  to  the  business  of  the  port,  though 
their  relative  importance  may  be  lessened.  The 
recent  developments  on  Staten  Island,  in  which 
Mr.  Erastus  Winian  lias  taken  the  initiative  to 
such  good  purpose,  also  promise  great  things. 
This  island  will  become  the  terminal  point  of  the 
Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad,  and  it  is  more  than 
likely  that  other  roads  will  follow  the  lead.  There 
is  a project  on  foot  to  bore  a railway  tunnel  under- 
neath the  Narrows,  and  thus  open  direct  rail  con- 
nection between  the  West  and  New  Y’ork’s  Brook- 
lyn suburb.  This,  as  an  engineering  plan,  can  tie 
accomplished  with  very  little  difficulty,  and  at  a 
cost,  it  is  claimed,  of  less  than  $6,000,000.  Its 
importance  to  Staten  Island  and  Brooklyn,  indeed 
to  the  whole  port  of  New  Y'ork,  in  lightening 
terminal  charges  on  such  products  as  wheat, 
would  be  a very  considerable  item  in  the  equa- 
tion of  values.  Still  another  project  proposes  a 
double  suspension-bridge  over  the  East  River  at 
Blackwell’s  Island,  adequate  for  railway  trains 
as  well  as  wagon  and  passenger  traffic.  This, 
however,  would  play  such  a subsidiary  part  in  per- 
fecting terminal  facilities  at  this  port  that  it  is 
barely  worth  mention  in  the  present  connection. 
But  as  a part  of  the  complex  terminal  machinery 
of  the  harbor  of  New  Y'ork,  we  can  no  more  omit 
the  consideration  of  the  warehouse  system,  alike 
present  and  in  its  probable  evolution,  and  of  the 
docks  and  piers  of  Manhattan  Island  both  now 
and  in  the  early  future,  than  we  can  omit  canal- 
boats  and  grain  elevators  and  freight  yards. 

The  statement  of  the  fundamental  principle 
that  the  expensive  links  between  receipt  of  pro- 
ducts, their  local  distribution  und  storage,  ami 
final  transshipment  or  delivery,  must  be  cheap- 
ened, and  as  far  as  possible  removed,  is  a mere 
axiom.  It  needs  no  proof.  Let  us,  then,  con- 
dense the  main  points  of  this  survey. 

First,  as  to  facts : 

A.  The  Erie  Canal  is  for  seven  months  of  the 
year  the  inevitable  regulator  of  the,  prices  of 
transportation  from  the  West  to  the  Atlantic  sea- 
board. Everything  that  decreases  its  burdens 
and  increases  its  capacity,  if  accomplished  with- 
out wounding  other  important  interests  in  more 
than  equal  ratio,  is  a public  benefit. 

R.  The  only  great  railway  possessing  terminal 
facilities  in  New  York  is  the  New  Y'ork  Central. 
The  other  trunk  lines  are  cramped  within  insuffi- 
cient space  on  the  New  Jersey  water  front,  and 
transact  their  terminal  business  only  by  the  ad- 
denda of  ferry-boats,  steam-floats,  and  lighters, 
an  enormously  costly  plant,  the  interest  on  the 
value  of  which,  phis  the  current  expense  account, 
drains  the  commerce  of  the  port  like'  a blood- 
sucker. 

C.  The  railroads  are  now  being  drived  to  seek 
new  terminal  outlets  in  self-protection  which 
will  facilitate  their  business  methods,  aud  enable 
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them  to  cheapen  the  expense  of  the  last  link  in 
the  chain  of  final  delivery. 

D.  The  grain  elevator  and  storage  system  lo- 
cated on  the  Brooklyn  water  front,  however  neces- 
sary now  to  the  present  conditions  of  business, 
can  easily  be  made  to  divert  traffic  from  this 
great  entrepot  bv  overcharges,  temptation  to  which 
is  enhanced  by  the  peculiar  topography  of  the  city 
and  harbor. 

E.  This  class  of  terminal  expenses  intervening 
between  first  delivery  and  final  distribution  or 
transshipment  must  be  reduced  as  far  as  possi- 
ble, without  working  injustice  to  those  who  have 
capital  invested  in  warehouses  and  elevators.  In 
other  words,  this  capital,  either  by  law  or  by  the 
forces  of  competition,  must  be  forced  to  content 
itself  with  moderate  profits,  or  it  will  become  a 
danger  to  the  commercial  supremacy  of  our  port, 
especially  as  a grain-exporting  centre. 

F.  The  New  York  wnter  front  on  both  rivers, 
until  eighteen  years  ago,  was  suffered  to  remain 
in  a condition  most  unfortunate  for  our  commerce 
and  disgraceful  to  the  energy  and  enterprise  of 
the  city.  The  essential  need  of  New  York  is  that 
the  systematic  reconstruction  of  our  docks  and 
piers  should  be  driven  forward  as  rapidly  as  pos- 
sible, and  that  the  Dock  Department  should  be 
sturdily  sustained  in  its  efforts  by  our  commer- 
cial organizations  and  by  public  opinion. 

O.  The  connection  between  the  terminal  facili- 
ties of  canal  and  railroad,  lighterage,  grain-ele- 
vating methods  and  storage,  and  the  wharfage 
facilities  of  the  port,  where  products  must  finally 
be  delivered  for  transshipment,  is  so  vital  and 
sensitive  that  they  constitute  really  one  great 
problem. 

Secondly,  as  to  generalizations  justified  by 
facts : 

A.  The  subjugation  of  the  Staten  Island  wa- 
ter front  for  commercial  and  terminal  purposes 
now  begun  is  the  first  of  a series  of  movements 
which  promises  to  revolutionize  the  capacity  and 
convenience  of  the  harbor  in  fulfilling  its  great 
destiny.  The  building  of  huge  warehouses  and 
elevators  at  the  terminal  point,  or  the  possible 
extension  of  a through  railway  route  to  Brooklyn 
by  tunnel,  will  bring  freight-car  and  storage  fa- 
cilities, and  perhaps  steam-ships,  together,  which 
is  at  least  a partial  answer  to  the  business  sphinx. 

B.  The  alleged  initiative  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad  in  laying  out  a great  plan  for  terminal 
facilities,  warehouses,  deep-water  basins,  and  am- 
ple wharf  accommodations  at  Bayonne,  if  it  be 
true,  as  seems  almost  certain,  is  another  most 
important  stage  of  progress  in  the  direction  in- 
dicated. 

C.  The  consummation  of  the  plans  for  the  im- 
provement of  the  New  York  water  front  will  make 
possible  the  erection  of  the  finest  and  most  per- 
fectly equipped  warehouse  system  which  can  be 
ordered  by  commercial  science.  If  by  the  tun- 
nelling of  the  Hudson  River  the  establishment 
of  ample  terminal  facilities  in  the  heart  of  New 
York  is  settled,  all  the  conditions  will  be  complete 
for  pursuing  the  transactions  of  commerce  with 
such  a minimum  of  friction  and  expense  ns  to 
defy  competition.  Manhattan  Island,  then,  with 
its  adjuncts  of  Brooklyn,  Staten  Island,  and  Jer- 
sey City,  will  have  found  itself  victorious  in  util- 
izing tlie  great  advantages  given  by  the  topog- 
raphy of  the  harbor  and  in  overcoming  its  de- 
fects, though  the  latter  will  cost  a great,  many 
millions. 

The  practical,  hard-headed  thinkers  who  guide 
the  wheels  of  trade  in  New  York  have  been 
growing  more  and  more  alert  to  great  commer- 
cial problems.  That  involved  in  perfecting  ter- 
minal and  shipping  facilities  is  one  of  the  leading, 
perhaps  the  greatest,  of  these  problems.  That 
the  full  solution  is  far  on  its  way  to  meet  us 
seems  probable,  almost  certain.  That  solution 
will  make  New  York  the  greatest  commercial  city 
in  the  world. 


HISTORIC  NEW  YORK  HOUSES. 

Nkw  York  had  its  “class”  distinctions  almost 
from  the  first  settlement,  and  in  the  days  of  the 
First  Presidency  the  families  of  the  patroons, 
merchants,  and  professional  men  represented  an 
aristocracy  as  clearly  defined  as  that  of  Great 
Britain,  and  based  upon  the  same  foundations — 
pride  of  ancestry,  service  to  the  country,  or  edu- 
cation. There  was  no  place  for  “ wealth " in 
the  ranks  of  New  York  society  of  those  days 
unless  accompanied  with  all  the  refinements  that 
the  civilization  of  the  day  granted.  These  peo- 
ple lived  well,  dressed  elegantly,  and  built  them- 
selves city  and  country  homes  in  accordance  with 
their  means  and  position.  The  homes  erected 
by  wealthy  New-Yorkers  of  the  latter  part  of  the 
eighteenth  century  were  all  substantial  as  well  as 
elegant  structures.  That  they  were  substantial 
is  shown  by  the  condition  of  the  dozen  or  so  of 
architectural  relics  that  are  still  standing  in  the 
city..  That  they  were  elegant  is  to  be  seen  in 
these  same  old  relics,  us  well  as  in  the  many  pic- 
tures of  colonial  residences  that  have  long  since 
given  way  to  “ business  progress,”  which  term  is 
one  of  the  modern  definitions  of  utilitarianism. 

The  New  York  business  man  has  been  indul- 
ging in  retrospection  of  late,  his  thoughts  turned 
backward  by  reason  of  the  recent  centennial  cel- 
ebration. He  has  heard  much  about  this  house 
that  entertained  Washington  within  its  portals; 
another  that  sheltered  Hamilton,  Livingston,  and 
Knox;  and  that  hospitable  mansion  where  Mrs. 
John  Jay  was  wont  to  entertain  the  republican 
court  so  often  during  the  first  years  of  Washing- 
ton’s administration.  “Where  are  they?”  he 
ns.ks.  Gone,  all  of  them,  or  almost  all. 

Of  the  thousands  that  daily  pass  the  intersec- 
tion of  Broad  and  Pearl  streets  few  realize  that 
in  the  dingy  and  disfigured  building  ou  the  north- 
east corner,  occupied  now  by  plumber,  barber, 
• and  German  saloon-keeper,  occurred  one  of  the 
most  affecting  and  impressive  scenes  that  closed 
the  war  of  the  Revolution,  It  vyas  here  that 
Washington  bade  a sad  farewell  to  his  officers, 


the  trusted  men  who  suffered  in  privation  and 
misery  with  him  through  the  long  dark  struggle 
that  resulted  in  the  establishment  of  this  glorious 
republic.  “ They  builded  better  than  they  knew.” 
Fraunce’s  Tavern.  The  name  had  a resonant 
sound,  and  its  keeper,  Sam  Fraunce,  a French 
creole  from  the  island  of  Martinique,  was  a char- 
acter in  his  way.  He  waxed  fat  and  prosperous 
on  the  custom  of  the  roistering  British  officers 
during  their  occupation  of  New  York;  but  after 
the  declaration  of  peace,  things  did  not  go  so  well 
with  Sam.  The  citizens  were  forced  to  the  closest 
economy  by  reason  of  the  stagnation  of  business 
after  the  long  war,  and  Sam’s  business  dwindled 
down  to  very  small  proportions.  General  Wash- 
ington had  stopped  with  him  long  enough  in  1783 
to  become  well  acquainted  with  the  possibilities 
of  his  skilful  manipulation  of  the  basting  spoon 
and  larding  knife,  and  when  the  General  returned 
to  New  York  in  1789  to  assume  the  executive 
office,  Sum  was  installed  as  steward  to  the  first 
President.  Washington  had  a high  appreciation 
of  the  good  things  of  the  table,  but  w«s  both 
methodical  and  economical  in  his  expenditures; 
and  so  when,  in  the  spring  of  1790,  Sam  proudly 
served  the  “ first  North  River  shad  of  the  season” 
one  morning,  the  General  promptly  inquired  its 
cost.  “ Two  dollars,”  blandly  replied  Sam.  The 
General  refused  to  countenance  such  extrava- 
gance, and  ordered  the  fish  from  the  table.  Sam 
retired  to  the  kitchen  with  his  prize,  and  there 
swallowed  his  chagrin  by  making  a hearty  meal 
off  the  shad  himself.  Fraunce  disappeared  from 
public  view  after  Washington’s  removal  to  Phil- 
adelphia, but  the  old  tavern  that  knew  him  for 
twenty-five  years  remains,  a historical  memory, 
and  a monument  to  the  honesty  of  builders  and 
masons  in  the  days  before  the  Revolution. 

Passing  St.  Paul’s  Church,  that  old  familiar 
pile,  sacred  alike  to  religion  and  history,  the  next 
oldest  structure  in  the  city,  of  authentic  date,  is 
the  Van  Cortland  Manor-House,  near  the  extreme 
northern  limits  of  the  city,  and  now  embraced 
within  the  territory  recently  acquired  by  the  Park 
Commissioners,  and  to  be  known  as  Van  Cortland 
Park  when  improved.  The  house  was  built  in 
1748  by  Frederick  van  Cortland,  who  inherited 
the  estate  from  Jacobus  van  Cortland,  his  father, 
Mayor  of  New  York  from  1710  to  1719.  Jaco- 
bus van  Cortland  came  into  possession  of  the 
property  through  his  marriage,  in  .1691,  to  Eva, 
daughter  of  Frederick  Phillipse,  of  the  famous 
Phillipse  Manor,  and  whose  domain  extended  over 
the  larger  portion  of  Westchester  County.  The 
house  is  distinctively  colonial  in  its  architecture, 
and  the  only  one  of  that  order  among  all  the  old 
ones  left.  Built  of  red  sandstone  from  the  Hud- 
son River  quarries,  and  trimmed  with  limestone 
granite  from  the  neighboring  quarries  of  West- 
chester, its  broad  front,  facing  the  south,  present- 
ed a pleasing  contrast  to  the  monotony  of  most 
houses  of  that  period.  The  house  was  right  in 
the  heart  of  that  “debatable  ground”  made 
memorable  by  the  antics  of  the  “skinners”  and 
“cow-boys,”  whose  guerilla  warfare  and  depre- 
dations on  friend  and  foe  alike  during  the  Rev- 
olution are  part  of  the  “ history  in  fiction  ” so 
grandly  depicted  in  Fenimore  Cooper’s  work 
77 le  Spy  The  propertv  has  always  remained  in 
the  possession  of  the  Van  Cortlands  up  to  the 
time  it  was  taken  by  the  city  for  park  purposes, 
and  to  this  day  some  of  Frederick  van  Cort- 
land’s direct ^lesceudauts  are  residing  in  the  old 
Manor-House. 

Of  the  old  domains  that  this  story  treats  of, 
the  only  one  that  remains,  directly  or  indirectly, 
in  the  possession  of  the  family  by  whom  it  was 
built,  is  the  Striker  homestead.  It  is  beautifully 
situated  on  the  sloping  bank  of  the  Hudson  about 
where  West  Fifty-second  Street  would  run  were 
it  cut  through  to  the  river.  Shut  off  by  a high 
board  fence  from  the  gaze  of  passers-by,  and 
surrounded  on  three  sides  by  tall  factories  and 
tenements,  one  would  hardly  look  there  for  a 
remembrance  that  carries  the  mind  back  about 
one  hundred  and  forty  years,  when  all  New  York 
above  the  present  City  Hall  Park  was  a succes- 
sion of  wooded  hills,  here  and  there  interspersed 
with  farm-houses  and  country-seats  of  wealthy 
city  merchants.  The  house,  just  as  it  stands  to- 
day, excepting  some  trifling  alterations, was  built 
in  1751  by  John  Hopper,  the  great-grandfather 
of  its  present  owner,  James  Alexander  Striker. 
The  walls  are  of  hewn  stone,  three  feet  thick, 
covered  in  with  clapboards,  and  are  apparently 
as  sound  to-day  as  when  built.  In  its  architect- 
ure there  was  not  much  elaboration,  the  builder 
confining  himself  to  the  simple  but  substantial 
Dutch-English  style  then  prevailing.  The  par- 
lor and  dining-room  are  spacious,  extending  the 
whole  depth  of  the  house,  and  fitted  with  those 
low  seats  in  the  embrasured  windows  that  made 
such  cozy  courting  coverts  for  the  old-time  lov- 
ers. During  the  lifetime  of  General  Garret  n. 
Striker,  who  was  a veteran  of  the  second  war 
with  Great  Britain,  the  homestead  was  the  scene 
of  many  a gathering  of  brilliant  men  and  minds. 
General  Winfield  Scott,  Henry  Clay,  Mdlard  Fill- 
more, Daniel  Webster,  Edward  Everett,  and  oth- 
ers of  that  brainy  coterie  spread  their  legs  many 
a time  under  General  Striker’s  hospitable  mahog- 
any dining  table,  which  his  son,  James  Alexander 
Striker,  carefully  cherishes  in  his  modern  home 
on  West  Fifty-second  Street,  near  Eighth  Avenue. 

About  the  year  1760  a little  collection  of  cot- 
tages, one  store,  and  a tavern  were  grouped  to- 
gether on  the  Bloominedale  Road  (now  the 
Boulevard)  about  where  West  Seventieth  Street 
intersects:  The  embryo  village  was  known  as 
Harsenville,  and  the  name  is  to  be  found  on  some 
of  the  ancient  maps  of  the  city  and  its  environs. 
Jacob  Harsen,  or  Haerson,  was  the  lord  of  the 
little  hamlet,  and  to  him,  in  his  big  farm-house 
on  top  of  a neighboring  hill,  some  distance  hack 
from  the  road,  the  village  paid  tribute.  Harsen 
raised  kraut  und  betel,  which  he  marketed  in  the 
city;  though  he  could  not  have  raised  very  boun- 
tiful crops  on  his  forty  acres  or  so,  for  if  it.  is  to 
be  judged  by  what  is  left  of  the  original  domain, 


its  rocky  and  sterile  surface  would  not  give  sus- 
tenance to  a dozen  of  the  goats  that  abounded 
thereabouts  a few  years  ago.  However,  Harsen 
had  built  him  a fine  house  for  that  section  then, 
and  it  is  still  standing,  but  in  a woful  state  of 
dilapidation.  The  house  can  be  traced  back  to 
1760,  and  was  probably  built  some  time  before 
that.  It  was  substantial,  like  most  houses  of  the 
time,  and  if  looked  after  with  ordinary  care,  would 
still  be  in  a good  state  of  preservation.  It  is 
situated  on  a slight  eminence  about  one  hundred 
yards  back  from  the  Boulevard,  between  Seventi- 
eth and  Seventy-first  streets.  The  house  has  the 
typical  Dutch  roof,  but  part  of  the  portico  that 
reached  across  the  front  has  fallen  away.  The 
walls  beneath  the  boarding  ure  of  rough  stone, 
and  very  thick.  In  the  west  wall  of  the  house 
is  a great  hole,  said  to  have  been  made  by  a 
round  shot  from  the  British  frigate  Asia,  when 
she  sailed  up  the  Hudson  at  the  beginning  of 
the  Revolution.  That  the  property  had  a very 
substantial  money  value  is  evidenced  by  the  tax 
list  of  1790,  in  which  Jacob  Harsen  is  assessed 
$8000  on  “ his  farm  and  house  in  Blooming- 
dale."  This  represented  a very  tidy  investment 
in  those  days,  and  it  was  sufficient  to  make  liar- 
sen's  descendants  of  to-day  all  wealthy  people. 
What  is  left  of  the  original  property  now  belongs 
to  the  Halstead  estate. 

On  the  west  of  the  Boulevard,  between  Seven- 
tv-eighth  and  Seventy-ninth  streets,  stands  a big 
white  house  with  Corinthian  pillars  extending  to 
the  eaves.  It  was  built  by  the  Governor  of  the 
Dutch  colony  of  Demerara,  Van  den  Ileuvel  by 
name,  about  the  close  of  the  Revolution,  but 
exactly  in  what  year  is  not  certain,  although 
the  house  was  taxed  in  1790  for  $20,000.  The 
house,  inside  and  out,  is  substantially  the  same 
us  when  erected,  excepting  that  the  attic,  with 
dormer-windows  under  a Flemish  peaked  roof, 
has  been  changed  into  an  additional  story  with  a 
flat  roof.  This  change,  made  about  forty  years 
ago,  while,  of  course,  making  more  room  in  the 
house,  destroyed  its  architectural  beauty,  which 
must  have  been  considerable.  The  house  was 
intended  by  the  Dutch  governor  for  a summer  re- 
treat from  the  fevers  and  tropical  heat  of  Deme- 
rara; and  when  he  arrived  in  New  York  to  com- 
mence its  erection,  he  brought  with  him  in  his 
own  vessel  all  the  material  of  which  it  was  to  be 
constructed,  down  to  the  smallest  detail  of  inter- 
nal fittings,  excepting  only  the  stone  for  the  walls, 
which  was  quarried  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Hud- 
son. He  brought,  besides,  about  fifty  of  his  own 
slaves,  many  of  them  skilled  artisans;  and  these, 
it  is  said,  performed  the  entire  labor  of  building 
and  fitting  up  the  great  house.  Even  the  elabo- 
rate carving  on  the  hard-wood  mantels  is  said  to 
have  been  done  by  slave  labor.  All  the  doors, 
window-frames,  and  joiner -work  inside  are  of 
Spanish  cedar;  and  so  well  seasoned  was  the 
wood,  and  so  faithful  the  work,  that  the  doors 
and  windows  fit  and  move  ns  smoothly  in  their 
frames  as  if  it  was  modern  work  done  but  a month 
ago  instead  of  being  over  one  hundred  years  old. 
The  outer  doors,  of  black  oak,  are  held  suspended 
ou  hinges  two  feet  long,  and  almost  heavy  enough 
to  withstand  an  ancient  battering-ram.  Some  of 
the  Dutch  tiling  about  the  fireplaces  would  be 
considered  a treasure  in  many  a modern  house  of 
wealth.  Taken  altogether,  this  old  house,  in  so- 
lidity of  workmanship  and  faithfulness  of  detail, 
is  probably  the  best  specimen  of  interior  finish 
that  exists  in  America.  The  cost  of  such  work 
on  an  interior  to-day  would  be  within  reach  of 
only  the  longest  purse,  yet  it  cost  this  gruff  old 
Dutchman  only  the  sailing  of  his  ship  across  from 
the  shores  of  Dutch  Guiana  and  the  maintenance 
of  his  retinue  of  slaves.  Every  year  thereafter, 
until  about  1812,  he  spent  his  summers  in  this 
beautiful  house,  sailing  up  the  Hudson  to  a point 
opposite  the  residence,  and  there  disembarking 
his  family  and  slaves.  He  also  brought  a ship- 
load of  coffee,  indigo,  spices,  and  other  tropical 
products,  which  were  readily  disposed  of  to  the 
city  merchants.  The  governor  was  a surly,  un- 
sociable old  person,  ami  was  left  pretty  much  to 
himself  during  his  periodical  residence  here,  and 
this  is  possibly  the  reason  that  his  name  does  not 
appear  in  the  social  annals  of  his  time.  One  of 
his  daughters  married  John  Hamilton,  son  of 
Colonel  Alexander  Hamilton,  while  another  mar- 
ried a Soherrnerhom,  and  became  the  mother  of 
the  late  Mrs.  John  J.  Astor.  A constant  visitor 
to  the  house  of  the  governor  was  a courtly  gen- 
tleman, one  M.  Louis,  tutor  to  the  Somerindyke 
children,  in  a neighboring  mansion.  This  gen- 
tleman, after  the  fall  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  re- 
turned to  France,  and  after  the  revolution  of  1830 
ascended  the  throne,  his  heritage,  as  Louis  Phi- 
lippe. After  Van  den  Ileuvel’s  permanent  depar- 
ture from  the  country  the  house  changed  hands 
a number  of  times,  finally  being  purchased  by 
John  J.  Astor,  who  now  owns  it.  A school  was 
held  in  the  basement  of  the  old  house,  with  James 
Wilson  as  master,  about  1820  to  1825.  Wilson, 
in  poking  about  the  attic,  came  across  an  old  red 
uniform  coat  of  some  British  soldier;  this  he  put 
to  odd  usage.  When  one  of  his  pupils  misbe- 
haved, the  punishment  for  the  refractory  one  was 
an  hour's  stand  in  the  corner,  attired  in  the  red 
coat.  The  disgrace  of  this  punishment  was  more 
efficacious  than  the  terrors  of  the  birch  rod,  for 
in  those  days  a part  of  the  daily  lesson  of  every 
American  child  was  execration  of  the  red-eoated 
Briton. 

Hidden  behind  a row  of  flats  on  Ninth  Avenue, 
between  Ninetieth  and  Ninety-first  streets,  is  the 
old  Apthorpe  Mansion.  Much  has  been  said  of 
it  lately,  but  little  that  has  been  said  is  true. 
Many  pictures  have  been  printed  of  it,  but  very 
few  of  them  faithful.  The  house  is  a most  ex- 
cellent example  of  an  English  country  residence 
of  the  last  century.  Pleasing  to  the  eye  in  every 
way,  consistent  in  its  proportions,  there  is  no- 
thing distinctive  or  remarkable  in  its  architecture. 
Charles  Ward  Apthorpe  was  an  English  gentle- 
man of  refinement  and  culture  who  lived  for  a 
number  of  years  in  America  prior  to  the  Revolu- 


tion. He  built  the  mansion  at  Bloorningdnle  in 
1767,  and  there  resided  until  the  close  of  the 
war.  He  was  a member  of  Governor  Tryou's 
Colonial  Council  for  more  than  twenty  years,  and 
being  an  ardent  loyalist,  after  the  peace  of  1783 
all  his  property,  both  in  New  York  and  Massa- 
chusetts, was  confiscated  by  an  act  of  the  Provi- 
sional Congress  ; he  removed  to  Nova  Scotia,  and 
there  died.  It  lias  been  said,  that  Washington 
made  this  house  his  head-quarters  during  the  time 
that  the  British  an  1 Continental  armies  were 
skirmishing  in  and  about  Harlem  Plains.  This 
is  incorrect.  Lord  William  Howe  and  his  staff 
occupied  the  Apthorpe  Mansion,  while  Washing- 
ton and  his  officers  were  quartered  at  the  house 
of  Colonel  Roger  Morris,  some  three  or  four  miles 
above.  Washington  was  not  again  in  that  neigh- 
borhood until  the  war  closed.  Manifestly,  the 
story  that  Nathan  Hale  here  planned  his  expedi- 
tion into  the  ranks  of  the  enemy  is  equally  incor- 
rect, for  had  Hale  reached  this  house  he  was  far 
within  the  enemy’s  lines  already.  The  mansion 
hgs  passed  through  many  vicissitudes  since  it 
was  abandoned  as  a private  residence.  Colonel 
Jonathan  Thorne  was  the  last  occupant  as  well 
as  owner;  but  for  more  than  twenty  years,  and 
almost  up  to  date,  the  proud  old  mansion  has 
been  an  adjunct  to  a German  beer-garden,  and 
relegated  to  the  spirituous  and  bodily  wants  of 
the  members  of  such  organizations  as  the  “ Ori- 
ginal Hound  Guards,”  etc.,  and  to  whom  it  was 
popularly  known  as  Elm  Park. 

One  hundred  years  ago  Claremont’s  history 
commenced  in  the  shadow  of  a mystery.  To-day 
its  history  continues  in  another  shadow,  the 
shadow  of  General  Grant’s  tomb.  Shortly  after 
the  close  of  hostilities  between  the  United  States 
and  Great  Britain,  Lord  Courteney,  who  after- 
ward became  the  Earl  of  Devon,  quietly  came  to 
New  York  and  built  the  house  which  was  then, 
and  ever  since  has  been,  called  Claremont.  There 
was  some  deep  mystery  in  Lord  Courteney’s  tak- 
ing up  his  residence  among  the  then  recent  ene- 
mies of  iiis  country,  and  this  has  never  been  ex- 
plained. Lord  Courteney  furnished  the  house  in 
most  elegant  style,  and  filled  it  with  works  of 
art,  which  he  brought  from  Europe.  He  was  a 
bachelor,  and  during  his  residence  here  was  vis- 
ited by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  St.  Claire  Pollock  and  their 
child.  During  their  stay  the  child  died,  and  was 
buried,  at  Lord  Courteney’s  instance,  at  the  edge 
of  the  bluff  overlooking  the  Hudson  immediately 
opposite  the  house.  A tasteful  monumental  urn 
marks  the  spot  where  the  child’s  remains  lie, 
and  shares,  after  General  Grant’s  mausoleum, 
the  interest  of  all  visitors  to  that  part  of  the 
beautiful  Riverside  Park.  Lord  Courteney  re- 
turned to  Europe  about  the  close  of  the  last  cen- 
tury, and  the  estate  was  purchased  by  Dr.  Wright 
Post,  a wealthy  and  eminently  successful  surgeon 
of  those  days,  and  one  of  the  first  members  of 
the  faculty  of  Columbia  College  Medical  School. 
Dr.  Post  occupied  Claremont  as  a country-seat 
for  a few  years,  and  then  leased  it  to  “Uncle” 
Ned  Jones,  a famous  tavern-keeper  of  his  time, 
who  opened  a public-house  there  about  the  be- 
ginning of  the  present  century;  and  it  has  been 
such  almost  continuously  since.  The  house  is 
practically  the  same  now  as  then ; the  only  changes 
made  were  necessary  to  adapt  it  to  the  purposes 
of  a house  of  entertainment,  though  the  lively 
blades  of  ninety  years  ago  would  hardly  recog- 
nize, in  its  modern  and  tasteful  appointments, 
the  place  where  they  used  to  gather  and  toast 
their  fair  friends  first  and  General  Washington 
next.  The  property  remained  in  the  possession 
of  Dr.  Post’s  heirs  until  it  was  taken  by  the  city 
in  1873  to  be  a part  of  Riverside  Park. 

The  Jumel  House  is  surrounded  with  cluster- 
ing memories  of  war,  love,  and  litigation.  Its 
commanding  situation,  on  the  high  hill  just  be- 
low High  Bridge,  has  long  made  it  a landmark 


in  upper  New  York,  and  its  history  was  made 
familiar  to  the  last  generation  by  reason  of  the 
twenty  years  of  litigation  over  the  estate  to  de- 
termine tiie  legitimacy  of  Madame  Jumel’s  only 
child.  The  house  was  built  in  1763  by  Colonel 
Roger  Morris,  who  was  one  of  the  Morris  fam- 
ily of  Monmouthshire,  from  whence  came  Rich- 
ard Morris,  who  established  the  Manor  of  Mor- 
risania  in  1670.  Roger  Morris  married,  in  1758, 
Mary  Phillipse,  of  Phillipse  Manor,  on  the  Hud- 
son, one  of  the  most  beautiful  women  of  her  day, 
and  to  whom,  it  is  said,  young  Colonel  Wash- 
ington paid  most  assiduous  court  before  he  met 
the  widow  Custis.  Colonel  Morris  fought  with 
Washington  through  the  French  and  Indian  war. 

He  was  also  a member  of  the  Governor’s  Pro- 
vincial Council,  and  after  the  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence, adhering  still  to  the  Crown,  he  cast 
his  lot  with  the  British  army.  After  the  war 
closed,  Congress  confiscated  his  property,  and  he 
returned  to  England  with  his  wife,  wheie  he  died 
in  1794.  After  the  disastrous  battle  of  Long 
Island,  when  Washington  was  compelled  to  aban- 
don the  city,  he  occupied  the  Roger  Morris  house 
as  his  head-quarters  while  carrying  on  his  opera- 
tions in  and  about  Harlem  Plains  and  Washing- 
ton Heights.  The  assumption  that  Washington’s 
choice  of  this  mansion  as  his  head-quarters  was 
dictated  by  a sentimental  wish  to  be  in  the  home 
of  his  early  love,  Mary  Phillipse,  is  very  improba- 
ble. The  mansion’s  commanding  situation  offered 
an  excellent  view  of  the  surrounding  country,  and 
the  enemy’s  movements  for  miles  around,  in  any 
direction,  could  be  seen  from  the  roof.  After 
Washington’s  retreat  across  New  Jersey,  the 
mansion  was  occupied  for  a time  by  the  Hessiuu 
General  Knyphauseu.  It  then  seems  to  have  met 
the  fate  of  so  many  others  of  New  York’s  hand- 
some suburban  homes,  ami  became,  for  a time,  u 
tavern,  kept  by  one  Tulniage  Hall.  During  its 
career  as  a. public-house  it  was  visited  by  Ste- 
phen Jumel,  a wealthy  Frenchman,  who  afterward 
bought  it,  and  carried  there  as  W*  wlfe  l'K‘  'Jeau* 
tiful  but  frivolous  Polly  Bowen,  of  Providence. 
The  life  of  Jumel  thereafter  was^not  passed  in 
a bower  of  roses.  Hi,  1»«J  8'!nled 
men,  and  particularly  for  lhe  cliavmmg  uud  bnlV- 
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iant  Aaron  Burr,  who  was  often  a guest  at  her 
home.  Jumel  died,  and  Burr  took  up  his  home 
witli  tlie  widow.  He  did  not  marry  her,  as  some 
historians  have  it ; he  had  promised  to  do  so,  but 
was  ns  false  to  her  as  he  had  been  to  every  man 
or  woman  that  ever  trusted  him.  Madame  Jumel 
lived  on  for  many  years,  and  her  death  was  the 
signal  for  a bitter  litigation  that  occupied  the 
courts  for  twenty  years.  The  estate,  now  worth 
millions  of  dollars,  is  all  cut  up  into  small  par- 
cels, and  sold  to  real-estate  speculators  and  oth- 
ers. The  old  mansion  itself  is  doomed. 

The  home  of  Park  Commissioner  Stevenson 
Towle  is  in  the  venerable  old  mansion  on  East 
Sixty-first  Street,  near  Avenue  A.  The  founda- 
tions of  the  house  were  laid  in  1779,  and  it  was 
finished  after  the  close  of  the  Revolution  by  Colo- 
nel William  S.  Smith,  who  was  secretary  to  the 
first  American  Legation  at  London,  where  he  mar- 
ried Abigail  Adams,  the  only  daughter  of  John 
Adams,  first  Vice-President  and  second  President 
of  the  United  States.  Colonel  and  Mrs.  Smith 
were  prominent  figures  in  New  York  society  dur- 
ing Washington’s  official  life  here  as  President, 
but  Mrs.  Smith  was  a woman  of  independent 
thought  and  character,  and  chafed  under  the  con- 
ventionalities imposed  by  her  station  in  the  ranks 
of  the  first  society  of  the  republic.  When  Colo- 
nel Smith  bought  this  estate  and  completed  the 
mansion,  he  conceived  the  scheme  of  dividing 
the  whole  properly  into  plots,  and  making  it  a 
suburban  village  of  elegant  residences,  to  be  oc- 
cupied only  by  the  best  people  of  the  city.  To 
this  end  he  built  his  own  house,  and  spent  money 
upon  it  with  lavish  hand.  His  scheme  wa6  too 
far  in  advance  of  his  time,  and  failed,  almost,  if 
not  entirely,  bankrupting  him,  and  he  retired, 
much  to  his  wife’s  pleasure  and  relief,  to  the  un- 
conventional and  prosaic  life  of  a Long  Island 
farmer.  The  house,  after  Colonel  Smith’s  retire- 
ment, became  known  as  “Smith’s  Folly,”  and  for 
many  years  after  the  name  stuck  to  it. 

There  is  an  old  house  at  the  foot  of  East  Fif- 
ty-third Street,  standing  just  at  the  base  of  the 
old  shot-tower  on  the  river-bank.  This  house 
is  a perfect  and  unqualified  example  of  Dutch 
architecture  two  hundred  years  ago.  That  the 
house  was  well  known  in  1770  is  established 
by  the  public  annals  of  the  city.  In  that 
year  the  property  was  known  as  Spring  Valley 
Farm,  and  extended  from  the  East  River  to  the 
Boston  Road  (now  Third  Avenue),  and  from  Fifty- 
first  to  Fifty-fifth  streets.  The  house  is  one 
story  and  attic,  but  looks  now,  as  viewed  from 
the  street,  like  a two -story  and  attic  house. 
This  is  because  the  grade  of  the  street  is  about 
eight  feet  below  the  original  surface  of  the  land, 
thus  presenting  the  foundation  walls,  which  abut 
on  the  street,  as  being  apparently  another  story. 
The  walls  are  of  stone,  covered  in  with  clap- 
boards, and  of  tremendous  strength.  The  cross- 
beams supporting  the  first  story  are  of  hewn  oak, 
and  fully  one  foot  through  in  breadth  and  depth. 
The  roof  starts  from  the  eaves  of  the  porch,  on 
one  side  sloping  gradually  upward  about  ten  feet 
higher,  and  then  rolling  gracefully  over  the  peak 
and  down  the  other  side.  The  old  house  has 
passed  through  the  hands  of  many  owners  since 
I>r.  Arden’s  time,  including  Jacob  Odell,  John 
Ewell,  James  McCullough,  Henry  Brevoort,  Har- 
man Leroy,  Cornelius  Vanderbilt,  and  Richard  S. 
Clark,  to  whose  estate  it  now  belongs. 


AN  UNREASONABLE  HOSTILITY". 

Some  very  enlightening  statistics  regarding  the 
railroad  system  of  the  country  have  been  pub- 
lished within  the  last  few  days,  and  though  syn- 
opses of  them  have  been  printed  in  the  daily  pa- 
pers, with  a great  variety  of  comments,  their  use- 
fulness has  not  yet  been  exhausted.  This  year 
the  extensive  compilation  of  data  relating  to  rail- 
roads by  Messrs.  Poor,  in  the  twenty-second  an- 
nual volume  of  their  Manual  of  Railroad* , has 
been  supplemented  by  the  first  report  of  Secre- 
tary Henry  C.  Adams, of  the  Inter-State  Commerce 
Commission.  One  of  the  strongest  impressions 
made  by  a careful  study  of  the  two  compilations 
is  that  very  little  if  any  real  basis  exists  for  the 
popular  hostility  to  railroads.  The  figures  of  the 
development  of  the  system  show  that  its  growth 
has  more  than  kept  pace  with  that  of  the  nation, 
and  the  inference  is  inevitable  that  by  keeping 
constantly  in  advance  of  the  actual  demands  upon 
it,  our  railroad  system  has  been  largely  responsi- 
ble for  the  rapid  opening  up  of  the  country,  and 
its  consequent  increase  in  wealth.  At  times  the 
eagerness  of  railroad  managers  to  occupy  unde- 
veloped territory  has  worked  severe  hardship  to 
those  who  have  backed  such  enterprises,  but  in 
the  end  the  country  has,  as  a rule,  been  the  gain- 
er. To  indicate  the  status  and  growth  of  the 
system  a few  figures  are  necessary.  Its  present 
mileage,  according  to  Mr.  Poor,  comprises  156,000 
miles  of  road.  That  is  nearly  one-half  of  the  to- 
tal railroad  mileage  of  the  world.  Nearly  four- 
fifths  of  this  mileage  has  been  constructed  since 
the  close  of  the  war  in  1865. 

In  view  of  the  frequent  denunciation  of  the 
railroads  on  the  ground  that  their  capitalization 
consists  largely  of  water,  the  following  figures 
are  of  value.  No  dividends  whatever  were  paid 
last  year  upon  61.44  per  cent,  of  the  total  stock, 
and  no  interest  upon  21.69  per  cent,  of  the  ag- 
gregate bonded  debt  of  the  railroads.  It  is  use- 
less to  deny  that  the  total  par  value  of  our  rail- 
road securities  is  largely  in  excess  of  the  money 
actually  expended  in  constructing  and  perfecting 
the  railroads.  If  the  issue  of  securities  upon  rail- 
road property  had  always  been  gauged  by  the 
amount  of  cash  paid  in,  some  of  the  lines  that 
have  proved  of  great  value  to  the  community 
would  have  failed  to  obtain  adequate  backing 
when  it  was  essential  they  should  have  it  It  is 
generally  conceded  that  the  risk  incurred  in  con- 
structing railroads,  as  well  as  the  energy  re- 
quired, entitles  promoters  to  something  more 
than  the  usual  rate  of  interest.  Moreover,  it  fre- 
quently happens  that  the  men  who  are  princi- 
pally responsible  for  the  success  of  such  under- 


takings furnish  very  little  of  the  money,  but  all 
of  the  other  factors  that  are  essential  to  the  cre- 
ation of  wealth,  and  the  only  way  in  which  they 
can  obtain  the  legitimate  reward  of  their  labors 
is  by  an  issue  of  securities  that  shall  represent 
what  they  have  contributed  toward  making  the 
property.  Of  course  this  principle  has  been 
grossly  abused,  and  that  is  the  reason  the  term 
“ water,”  as  applied  to  railroad  capitalization, 
has  acquired  such  great  popularity.  Nothing  is 
surer  in  general  business  than  that  a fictitious 


valuation  cannot  be  permanently  maintained,  and 
the  figures  cited  above  would  seem  to  indicate 
that  the  earning  power  of  the  railroads  had  de- 
termined the  value  of  whatever  of  “ water  ” there 
may  be  in  their  capitalization.  The  fact  that  the 
patrons  of  the  railroads  contributed  nothing  last 
year  toward  dividends  and  interest  on  over  3200 
millions  of  railroad  securities,  may  be  regarded 
as  evidence  that  a good  deal  of  the  “ water  ” has 
naturally  found  its  level. 

Two  other  sets  of  figures  make  the  point  un- 
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der  consideration  even  clearer.  They  relate  to 
thd  prices  paid  for  railroad  service  and  the  re- 
turn that  the  business  makes  upon  the  capital 
invested  iu  it.  With  the  enormous  growth  of 
the  system  the  last  quarter  of  a century,  rates, 
especially  for  freight  service,  have  constantly  de- 
clined, so  that  last  year  the  railroads  received  ou 
an  average  only  a little  over  six-tenths  of  a cent 
per  ton  per  mile'against  2.9  cents  in  1865.  The 
reduction  is  79  per  cent.,  and  means  that  the 
railroads  now  receive  only  $21  for  service  simi- 
lar to  that  they  performed  twenty-five  years  ago 
for  $100.  The  dividends  paid  on  railroad  stocks 
have  also  decreased  steadily,  but  most  rapidly 
during  the  last  six  or  seven  years,  the  average  of 
the  payments  having  been  2.91  per  cent,  upon 
the  entire  capital  stock  in  1882,  whereas  last  year 
it  was  1.77  per  cent.  A comparison  of  groups  of 
railroads,  classified  according  to  the  territory 
they  traverse,  shows  that  the  regions  that  are 
most  severe  in  their  political  treatment  of  the 
railroads  are  better  supplied  with  them  in  pro- 
portion to  their  population  than  more  liberal 
communities,  pay  a less  rate  for  their  service, 
and,  as  might  be  expected,  the  investors  in  those 
roads  receive  a much  smaller  return  than  the 
average. 

The  development  that  has  received  the  greatest 
attention  in  business  circles  during  the  week  lias 
been  the  gradual  hardening  of  the  money  market, 
until  yesterday  the  legal  rate  for  call  loans  was 
reached  on  the  Stock  Exchange,  and  it  was  main- 
tained to-day.  The  result  has  been  a little  flurry 
in  stocks  and,  what  is  much  more  serious,  a prac- 
tical withdrawal  of  leuders  from  the  market  for 
commercial  paper.  The  Treasury  situation  re- 
mains as  last  week.  Its  apathetic  attitude  toward 
the  business  community  is  beginning  to  be  felt, 
and  if  persisted  in  may  result  in  serious  damage. 
Every  other  circumstance  affecting  commercial 
activity  is  all  that  could  be  desired.  A possible 
exception  may  be  claimed  to  cover  the  newest 
phase  of  the  railroad  situation  west  of  Chicago. 
Fortunately  the  chairman  of  the  Inter-State  Com- 
merce Commission  is  giving  his  personal  atten- 
tion to  the  wild  and  unreasonable  efforts  some 
of  the  companies  are  making — notably  the  Chica- 
go, Burlington,  and  Northern — to  compete  for 
through  business  with  the  lake  routes  and  the 
subsidized  Canadian  roads.  The  Inter-State  Com- 
merce Law  is  sufficient  to  prevent  a renewal  of 
rate  troubles  among  the  Granger  trunk  lines,  if 
it  is  enforced.  Collin  Armstrong. 

Nkw  Yobk,  Friday,  Avgust  23,  18S9. 


BE  MERCIFUL  TO  YOURSELF, 

And  heed  the  appeals  for  assistance  put  forth  by  your 
liver,  when  the  organ  is  out  of  order.  Among  these 
are  distress  in  the  right  side  and  through  tlie  right 
shoulder-blade,  yellowness  of  the  skin  and  eyeballs, 
furred  tongue,  sour  breath,  sick  headache,  and,  above 
all,  irregularity  of  the  bowels.  The  mercy  yon  extend 
to  the  afflicted  organ  Is  wisely  shown  by  a prompt 
course  of  medication  with  Hostetter’s  Stomach  Bitters, 
most  genial  of  alteratives,  and  the  hepatic  glaud  early 
reciprocates  the  deserved  attention  by  resuming  ita 
secretive  functions  actively  and  regularly.  Among 
the  accompanying  good  results  are  renewed  digestion, 
freedom  from  headaches,  and  a resumption  of  activity 
of  the  bowels.  All  bilious  symptoms  disappear,  and 
appetite  and  sleep  improve.  Beneficent  are  the 
effects  of  the  Bitters  in  malarial  disease,  kidney  dis- 
order, rheumatic  ailments,  and  nervousness. — [Acfp.] 


A Bhooki.yn  physician  says : “ I frequently  prescribe 
Nicholson's  Liquid  Bread,  always  with  entire  satisfac- 
tion as  to  its  result*.”— [Ad®.] 


When  baby  was  sick,  we  gave  her  Castoria, 

When  she  was  a Child,  she  cried  for  Castoria, 
When  she  became  Miss,  she  citing  to  Castoria. 
When  she  had  Children,  she  gave  them  Cusloria. — 
[Ad®.] 


ADVICE  TO  MOTHERS. 

Mas.  Winsi.ow’s  Soothing  Sysop  should  always  tie 
used  for  children  teething.  It  soothes  tlie  child,  soft- 
ens tlie  gums,  allays  all  pain,  cures  wind  colic,  and  is 
the  best  remedy  for  diarrhoea.  25c.  a bottle.— [ A dr.] 


“BROWN’S  HOUSEHOLD  PANACEA,” 

Tuk  Obbat  Pain  Ri.i.iKVKii, 

For  Internal  and  External  Pains.  Rheumatism,  Pain  in 
Stomach,  Bowels.orSide,  Colic,  Diarrhoea, Colds, Sprains, 
Burns, Scalds, Cramps, and  Bruiet>s,25c.u  bottle.-)  Ad®.] 


Lawks  who  have  tried  Cornell's  Benzoin  Cosmktio 
Soap  will  use  no  other.  All  Druggists,  or  Box  214S, 
New  York. — [Adv.] 


$1,000,000  worth  Monuments  at  cost.  N.  Y.  mid 
Mass.  Granite  Works.  W.  Robinson,  1146  Broadway, 
New  York.— [Ada.] 


Angostura  Bit-tubs  make  health,  and  health  makes 
bright,  rosy  cheeks  and  happiness [Adv.] 


Tits  Best  Worm  Lozenges  for  Children  are  Brown’s 
Vermifuge  Comfits,  26c.  a box.— [Ado.] 


Aykb's  Sarsaparilla,  by  purifying  and  enriching  the 
blood,  improves  tlie  appetite,  aids  the  assimilative 
process,  strengthens  tlie  nerves,  and  invigorates  the 
system.  It  is,  therefore,  the  best  and  most  thorough- 
ly reliable  alterative  that  cun  be  found  for  old  and 
young — [Ad®.] 
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party  name  for  misconduct;  by  J.  S.  Clarkson,  the 
headsman  of  the  Post -office  Department,  and  appro- 
priator  of  the  Voice's  subscription  list;  and  by  W.W. 
Dudley,  author  of  “blocks  of  five.”  The  force  of 
this  appeal,  supported  by  the  political  reputation  of 
these  gentlemen,  lias  been  deepened  by  the  action  of 
a Convention,  assembled  under  the  auspices  of  General 
Mahonk,  which  has  nominated  him  for  Governor 
upon  a platform  of  further  readjustment,  not  pay- 
ment, of  the  State  debt,  and  a high  tariff.  Upon 
other  points  the  two  parties  apparently  agree.  Both 
declare  for  the  remonetization  of  silver,  repeal  of 
taxes  on  tobacco  and  fruit  brandies,  State  pensions 
for  disabled  Confederate  soldiers,  a national  educa- 
tion law,  native  labor  rather  than  foreign,  and  both 
have  nominated  ex-Con federate  officers.  The  Demo- 
cratic Convention,  as  we  state  elsewhere,  has  also  de- 
clared that  white  supremacy  is  an  issue  which  takes 
precedence  of  all  others. 

Does  this  course  promise  well  for  the  prosperity  of 
the  Republican  party  in  the  Southern  States  ? Were 
Messrs.  Quay,  Clarkson,  Dudley,  and  Mahone 
well-chosen  representatives  of  a party  which  desired 
to  put  its  best  foot  forward  ? Are  they  prepossessing 
forerunners  of  the  orators  of  the  Republican  League 
who,  if  some  gentlemen  whose  names  we  have  seen 
mentioned  should  go  into  the  Southern  States,  would 
naturally  address  themselves  to  intelligent  and 
thoughtful  citizens?  General  Mahone's  political 
career  has  inspired  neither  respect  nor  confidence  in 
this  part  of  the  country,  and  there  is  no  evidence  that 
lie  has  any  large  following  among  intelligent  citizens 
in  Virginia.  The  most,  that  can  he  said  for  the  situa- 
tion in  that  State  is  that  the  Republican  platform 
upon  all  the  issues  really  involved  in  the  election  is 
no  worse  than  the  Democratic.  But  both  Mahone 
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THE  REPUBLICAN  PARTY  AND  “THE 
NEW  SOUTH.” 

IT  has  been  supposed  that  the  development  of  in- 
dustry and  the  growth  of  enterprise  in  the  South- 
ern States  would  lead  to  a more  friendly  disposition 
toward  the  Republican  party.  During  the  campaign 
of  last  year,  when  it  was  urged  as  an  argument  against 
the  permanence  of  an  extreme  protective  policy  that 
even  Henry  Clay  regarded  protection  only  as  a tem- 
porary expedient,  it  was  alleged  iiKreply  that  the  in- 
dustrial interests  of  the  Southern  States  are  now  in 
the  very  nascent  condition  for  which  he  demanded 
protection.  Protection,  it  was  urged,  is  now  espe- 
cially the  policy  for  those  States;  and  in  pursuance 
of  this  conviction  it  is  announced  that  a Republican 
crusade  will  be  undertaken  through  those  States,  and 
a multitude  of  eminent  orators  will  expound  the  Re- 
publican policy  of  extreme  protection  as  the  true  in- 
terest of  “ the  new  South.”  There  is  undoubtedly  a 
more  positive  protection  feeling  there  than  ever  be- 
fore. It  has  existed  for  some  years.  Judge  Kelley, 
in  his  Southern  journey,  saw  that  it  would  naturally 
grow  and  become  stronger.  The  argument  drawn 
from  the  situation,  therefore,  for  reviving  the  Repub- 
lican party  in  the  Southern  States  is  very  plausible, 
but  the  party  has  not  seemed  to  profit  by  it.  It  is 
most  desirable  that  the  normal  political  condition  of 
parties  representing  national  policies  should  be  re- 
stored throughout  the  country,  and  as  the  Republican 
party  contains  so  much  of  the  characteristic  intelli- 
gence and  impulse  of  this  part  of  it,  the  prosperous 
increase  of  that  party  in  the  Southern  States  would 
be  a welcome  sign  of  a natural  and  healthy  political 
situation.  This  is  so  obvious  that  a wise  use  of  the 
opportunity  would  be  a test  and  proof  of  Republican 
statesmanship.  If  the  party  which  represented  the 
controlling  sentiment  during  the  war  should  appear 
in  the  Southern  States  as  the  party  of  what  seemed 
to  intelligent  Southerners  the  true  interests  of  those 
States  in  peace,  it  would  be,  apart  fuom  all  views  as 
to  the  economical  soundness  of  the  policy,  a happy 
political  event. 

To  secure  this  result,  the  party,  of  course,  should 
appear  in  the  best  possible  light.  Its  spirit  should  be 
represented,  its  policy  advocated,  and  the  party  or- 
ganization effected  in  the  Southern  States  by  men  of 
unquestionable  personal  and  political  character,  abil- 
ity, and  fidelity.  To  a party  which  has  accomplished 
so  much,  another  great  opportunity  seems  to  have 
been  offered.  How  has  it  been  improved  ? A party 
is  practically  judged,  not  by  its  professions,  hut  by 
its  chosen  agents  and  by  its  conduct.  The  Republi- 
can party  first  presented  itself  to  its  old  antagonists 
in  the  Southern  States  by  “carpet-baggers.”  Of  that 
epoch  it  is  unnecessary  to  speak.  Since  it  ended 
there  has  been  little  life  in  the  Southern  Republican 
party.  But  a new  effort  is  now  to  be  made,  which 
begins  in  Virginia.  It  opened  with  an  appeal  of  the 
National  Republican  Executive  Committee  urging 
friends  of  protection  in  Virginia  to  co-operate  with 
General  Mahone;  and  in  order  to  commend  Repub- 
licanism, symbolized  by  General  Mahone,  to  the  sym- 


and  the  platform  are  far  below  the  old  Republican 
standards.  He  is  virtually  a repudiator,  and  his 
platform  includes  a policy  which  the  Republican 
party  formerly  denounced  as  bad  faith,  and  which, 
in  the  form  of  a bill,  a Republican  President  vetoed 
amid  general  applause.  There  is  obviously  no  rea- 
son why  any  Virginian  protectionist  of  Democratic 
sympathies  should  prefer  to  vote  for  repudiation  un- 
der a Republican  rather  than  a Democratic  candi- 
date. Certainly,  so  far  as  honest  government  is  con- 
cerned, there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  Republi- 
canism will  seem  to  any  honorable  Southern  citizen 
more  respectable  when  represented  by  Mahone  and 
State  repudiation  than  by  the  carpet-baggers.  The 
eminent  Republican  orators  who  are  to  advocate  Re- 
publicanism beyond  the  Potomac  will  find  themselves 
compelled  to  say  whether  General  Mahone  symbol- 
izes Republican  character,  and  State  repudiation  Re- 
publican policy.  They  must  also  be  able  to  point 
out  what  connection  there  is  between  demagogism 
and  dishonesty  and  the  Republicanism  of  Lincoln, 
Sumner,  and  Andrew. 

THE  STATE  CONVENTIONS  IN  NEW  YORK. 

The  Republican  and  Democratic  State  Conven- 
tions in  New  York  have  both  been  called.  The  for- 
mer will  meet  at  Saratoga  on  the  25th  of  September; 
the  latter  at  Syracuse  on  the  1st  of  October.  The 
Republican  call  invites  all  who  support  the  national 
platform  of  1888;  the  Democratic  call  invites  all  who 
favor  tariff  revision  upon  the  principles  advocated  in 
1888,  and  all  who  are  opposed  to  unequal  and  oppres- 
sive sumptuary  laws.  This  last  allusion  is  the  only 
one  especially  pertinent  to  the  canvass  in  New  York. 
The  tariff  is  not  a State  question,  but  the  license  ques- 
tion is.  The  Democratic  call  is  addressed  substan- 
tially to  the  opponents  of  high  license.  It  was  is- 
sued under  the  auspices  of  Governor  Hill,  and  is  de- 
signed to  placate  the  liquor  interest.  But  a simpler 
phrase,  such  as  low  license,  or  no  license,  or  such  li- 
cense as  Governor  Hill  approves,  would  have  been 
more  easily  understood  by  those  whose  votes  are 
solicited  by  this  declaration.  It  is  an  off  year,  and 
the  circumstances  would  seem  to  favor  a contest 
upon  the  license  issue.  But  that  is  not  the  whole 
situation.  Last  year  the  issue  was  raised,  hut  it  was 
complicated  with  the  greater  issue  of  the  tariff,  and 
the  result  signified  little  so  far  as  license  was  con- 
cerned. 

This  year  the  election  is  complicated  again  with 
the  question  of  the  Senatorial  succession.  Mr. 
Ev arts's  term  expires  next  year,  and  the  Republican 
managers  are  really  more  interested  in  that  question 
than  any  other.  They  are  afraid  of  the  license  issue 
as  affecting  the  German  vote,  or,  under  the  circum- 
stances, they  would  have  brought  it  forward  promi- 
nently as  the  Democrats  have  done.  The  two  party 
chiefs  in  the  State,  Governor  Hill  and  Mr.  Platt, 
both  wish  to  control  the  Senatorial  succession.  But 
Governor  Hill  feels  much  surer  in  bidding  for  the 
liquor  vote  than  Mr.  Platt  in  appealing  to  the  tem- 
perance vote.  The  Governor,  therefore,  has  given  a 
positive  hint  to  the  platform  makers  in  his  Conven- 
tion, hut  Mr.  Platt  hints  negatively  by  silence.  The 
Governor  is  very  confident  that  the  Irish  vote  does 
not  approve  sumptuary  laws,  and  Mr.  Platt  un- 


pathy  and  support  of  Virginians,  the  appeal  was 
signed  by  M.  S.  Quay,  whom  the  Philadelphia  Press 


doubtedly  suspects  that  the  German  vote  is  of  the 
same  mind.  Pie  evidently  thinks  it  wiser  to  rely 
upon  Republican  principles  in  the  abstract  and  upon 


the  national  platform.  Perhaps,  also,  he  chooses  to 
leave  something  to  the  Convention. 

But  the  views  and  action  of  the  Governor  and  Mr. 
Platt  do  not  change  the  situation  upon  this  subject. 
The  Republican  course  has  not  been  that  of  a high 
license  party,  but  at  present  it  is  only  from  the  Re 
publican  party  that  high  license  measures  can  be 
reasonably  expected.  The  Democratic  cannot  be  an 
effective  license  party  because  of  the  consequent 
alienation  of  the  liquor  interest,  which  it  cannot  af- 
ford to  lose.  As  Mr.  Griffin  has  constantly  shown, 
the  valuable  temperance  legislation  has  been  gener- 
ally, although  not  always,  enacted  by  Republicans. 
In  New  York,  at  least,  no  man  who  wishes  to  see 
some  effective  restriction  of  the  sale  of  liquor  will 
either  wait  for  a prohibition  amendment,  or  expect  it 
from  Democratic  legislation.  If  it  be  said  that  the 
Republican  Legislature  is  very  lame  in  this  race,  the 
reply  is  that  a horse  lame  in  three  legs  is  better  than 
one  with  no  legs  at  all.  The  business  of  the  voter  in 
the  New  York  election  is  not  revision  of  the  tariff, 
hut  reform  in  the  license  and  ballot  laws.  It  is  his 
duty  to  make  the  best  of  the  situation,  and  to  get  as 
much  as  he  can  for  the  causes  that  he  has  at  heart, 
and  which  depend  upon  State  action.  The  success 
of  the  Democratic  party  in  a liquor  alliance  such  as 
this  call  implies  would  be  a very  serious  misfortune. 
Its  defeat  might  not  secure  such  legislation  as  we 
ought  to  have,  but  the  result  for  the  license  cause 
would  be  very  much  better  than  the  ratification  of 
such  an  alliance  at  the  polls. 

THE  GREAT  FAIR  OF  ’99. 

The  most  comprehensive  and  valuable  suggestion 
yet  offered  in  regard  to  the  World’s  Fair  of  1892  is 
that  of  Mr.  Edward  Atkinson.  He  proposes  that 
instead  of  a mere  huge  bazar  heaped  with  the  miscel- 
laneous contemporary  productions  of  all  countries, 
the  Fair  shall  he  a vast  illustration  of  the  historic 
progress  of  civilization  as  shown  in  the  application 
of  invention  and  science  to  the  pursuits  of  peace. 
Here  is  a definite  central  idea  for  the  organization 
•and  adjustment  of  the  exhibition.  Modern  times 
may  be  said  in  a general  way  to  have  begun  with 
the  invention  of  gunpowder  and  printing,  and  these 
great  forces  were  but  recently  known  and  as  yet  were 
undeveloped  when  Columbus  discovered  America. 
This  fact  Mr.  Atkinson  bears  in  mind.  He  con- 
ceives of  a proper  exhibition  upon  a scale  so  mag- 
nificent as  that  which  is  proposed,  not  as  the  Greatest 
Show  on  Earth,  but  as  a comprehensive  and  imposing 
history  in  visible  forms  of  the  spiritual  tendency 
which  underlies  the  material  advance  of  civilization. 
He  would  have  the  Fair  illustrate  the  interdepen- 
dence of  men  and  nations,  and  their  power  to  serve 
each  other  in  all  the  arts  of  peace  that  “make  for 
plenty.”  In  a word,  without  sayiug  it,  Mr.  Atkin- 
son would  have  the  American  World’s  Fair  illus- 
trate the  thought  of  the  greatest  poet  of  the  time  in 
the  poem  which  more  than  any  other  is  this  expres- 
sion of  the  dominant  faith  of  this  century: 

“ Yet  I doubt  not  through  the  ages  one  increasing  purpose  run?, 
And  the  thoughts  of  men  are  widened  with  the  process  of  the 

This  seems  to  be  a suggestion  as  valuable  as  it  is 
timely.  If  indeed  the  enterprise  is  commercial  only, 
and  contemplates  merely  a greater  Fair  of  Novgorod; 
if  the  aim  is  to  have  the  Paris  Exhibition  of  this  year 
writ  larger,  a higher  tower  of  Eiffel,  more  buildings 
upon  more  acres,  and  larger  heaps  of  wares;  if  mere 
bigness  is  to  be  the  purpose — Mr.  Atkinson’s  suggest- 
ions are  superfluous.  Bigness  is  undoubtedly  impos- 
ing, and  those  who  do  not  go  to  Paris  this  year  will 
be  glad  to  see  the  Paris  Exhibition  repeated  upon  a 
larger  scale  in  New  York  in  1892.  But  a great  fair 
liko  that  in  Paris  should  inspire  not  only  a bigger 
one,  hut  a better  one.  Every  such  occasion  is  in- 
structive, not  only  in  the  actual  articles  which  are 
exhibited,  but  in  the  general  conception  of  the  scope 
and  possibilities  of  such  an  occasion. 

By  all  means  let  the  American  exhibition,  mere- 
ly as  an  exhibition,  surpass  that  of  Paris,  or  of  Lon- 
don, or  of  Vienna.  But  also  let*  its  motive,  to  use  a 
word  familiar  in  musical  composition,  be  finer.  The 
Green  Vaults  in  Dresden  are  piled  with  extraordi- 
nary treasures,  but  they  form  a bewildering  mass  of 
splendor.  Let  us  have  the  treasures,  but  have  them 
well  ordered,  and  serving  not  only  to  delight  the  eye, 
but  to  quicken  the  mind.  When  we  are  looking  at 
the  triumphs  of  French  and  American  gold-workers, 
let  us  see  also  how  Benvenuto  worked.  Let  us  see 
how  our  skill  surpasses  his,  or  whether,  on  the  other 
hand,  he  had  an  art  which  we  have  lost.  “ My  gen 
era!  idea  is,”  says  Mr.  Atkinson,  “that  either  by  way 
of  examples,  of  pictures,  of  graphic  illustrations,  and 
of  figures,  one  and  all  combined,  so  far  as  may  be. 
the  exhibition  should  show  the  progress  of  modern 
art  and  industry  from  the  prehistoric  type,  or  from 
the  type  of  1492,  down  to  the  present  day.”  No  man 
in  the  country  is  better  qualified  to  advise  upon  such 
a point.  He  was  acti  vely  connected  with  the  Phila- 
delphia Centennial  Fair  of  F376,  and  he  largely  di- 
rected the  plan  of  the  great  Atlanta  Fair,  and  this 
experience,  with  his  knowledge  of  industrial  art  and 
its  history,  makes  him  a very  competent  counsellor. 
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GAMBLING  AT  SARATOGA. 

The  prosperity  of  American  gaming-houses  lies 
in  the  silence  of  the  press.  The  whole  business  is 
“shady.”  It  is  generally  done  at  night  in  seclusion, 
and  is  in  no  sense  public.  But  it  is  in  every  sense 
a public  concern.  All  the  conditions  and  circum- 
stances, the  silence  and  secrecy,  of  gaming-houses 
imply  a consciousness  of  guilt.  They  are  in  a much 
greater  degree  the  screens  of  the  saloon.  All  such 
pursuits  which  shun  publicity  are  self-convicted. 
They  are,  moreover,  in  the  case  of  the  gaming-house, 
violators  of  the  law.  But  when  they  defy  publicity, 
when  the  usual  American  rule  of  seclusion  and  se- 
crecy is  broken,  and,  as  in  Baden-Baden  and  Hom- 
burg  and  Monaco,  they  invite  public  attention  and 
custom,  they  reveal  a condition  of  public  acquiescence 
in  their  existence  and  activity  which  is  very  signifi- 
cant. This  seems  to  be  somewhat  the  situation  at 
Saratoga,  where  the  Union  has  been  waging  open 
war  upon  the  offenders,  and  its  fusillade  has  produced 
some  remarkable  statements  from  citizens  of  the  vil- 
lage, as  well  as  from  the  proprietors  of  the  gaming- 
houses. Such  places  are  described  as  necessary  inci- 
dents of  a summer  resort  of  the  larger  kind.  People 
who  have  plenty  of  money  come,  it  is  said,  to  amuse 
themselves,  and  if  they  wish  to  spend  their  money  or 
to  throw  it  away  in  gambling,  why  not,  and  whose 
business  is  it  ? 

The  proprietor  of  the  chief  gaming-house  in  Sara- 
toga is  reported  in  the  Union  as  saying: 

“ It  is  now  nineteen  years  since  I first  came  to  Saratoga  and 
purchased  an  interest  in  the  club-house  with  the  late  Mr.  Morris- 
sky,  whom  I succeeded  here  shortly  before  his  death.  I am  now 
sole  proprietor  of  this  property,  and  own  nine-tenths  of  the  race- 
track, of  which  I am  manager,  an  investment  representing  $400,000 
of  capital,  and  one  requiring  constant  care  and  attention.  During 
all  that  time  I have  taken  an  active  part  in  every  public  move- 
ment for  Saratoga’s  advancement  and  improvement.  Though  I 
do  not  pose  as  a philanthropist,  I enjoy  the  respect  and  esteem  of 
my  neighbors,  especially  of  those  prominent  as  property  owners 
and  business  men.  The  race-track  and  the  club  house,  as  you 
know,  have  for  two  generations  been  identified  with  Saratoga  as 
leading  features  of  the  resort,  as  attractions  to  which  it  certainly 
owes  much  of  its  popularity  among  wealthy  people.  I do  not  say 
that  without  the  race-track  Saratoga  would  fall  into  decay,  but 
lots  of  other  people  tell  me  so,  and  will  tell  you  so.  Men  who 
slave  in  business  all  the  year  round  come  here  for  a few  weeks  in 
the  summer  to  seek  relaxation  Rnd  a change  in  a frolic.  Many  of 
them  tell  me  that  they  find  such  wholesome  recreation  in  roulette 
and  the  races  as  no  other  mode  of  enjoyment  affords  them.” 

This  gentleman,  who  does  not  assume  to  pose  as  a 
philanthropist,  and  who  enjoys  the  respect  and  es- 
teem of  his  neighbors,  adds,  “I  know  I am  outside 
the  pale  of  the  law,”  and  he  holds  that  stock  gam- 
bling is  quite  as  bad  as  roulette.  Betting  on  the  rise 
and  fall  of  stocks  or  on  a horse-race  may  be  as  bad  as 
betting  upon  the  numbers  in  roulette,  but  the  law 
makes  the  last  a felony,  and  such  a law  springs 
from  a deep  public  conviction,  founded  upon  experi- 
ence, that  it  is  an  evil  which  should  not  be  tolerated. 
It  is  none  the  less  an  evil  because  other  things  which 
may  seem  as  bad  to  those  who  are  pecuniarily  inter- 
ested in  gaming-houses  are  not  branded  as  illegal. 
Nor  is  it  less  an  evil  because  the  law,  like  the 
law  restricting  the  sale  of  liquor,  is  not  always  en- 
forced, or  because  its  violation  is  condoned  by  the 
sentiment  of  a public  apparently  interested  in  the  vi- 
olation. In  places  like  the  German  and  Continental 
spas,  where  gambling  is  a recognized  pursuit,  the 
prosperity  of  the  shop-keeping  population,  and  con- 
sequently of  the  most  active  and  demonstrative  citi- 
zens, is  felt  to  be  dependent  upon  it.  There  is  no  law 
against  it,  and  local  public  opinion  approves  it. 

But  such  places  are  sores  upon  the  body  politic. 
The  inevitable  consequences  of  the  establishment 
of  gambling-houses,  as  of  rum  shops,  are  fatal  to 
decent  communities.  In  Newport  “the  tiger”  has 
been  always  confined  to  the  darkest  lair.  As  Sara- 
toga becomes  identified,  like  Wiesbaden,  with  gam- 
bling-houses, its  character  as  an  American  commu- 
nity must  necessarily  suffer.  More  and  more  it  will 
draw  to  itself  the  most  disreputable  and  dangerous 
classes,  and  it  cannot  escape  the  consequences.  This 
is  plainly  perceived  by  the  more  intelligent  and  self- 
respecting  citizens  of  the  town,  who  wish  neither  to 
expose  their  children  to  the  contamination  of  a gam- 
bling resort,  nor  to  see  their  town  decay  under  such  a 
blight.  The  evil  has  now  become  flagrant,  and  the 
situation  will  test  the  town.  If  the  protest  end  in  a 
mere  newspaper  sensation,  it  will  be  for  the  reason 
that  public  disapproval  is  not  positive  enough  to  press 
the  matter  to  trial,  a situation  which  seems  to  be  in- 
dicated by  the  fact  that,  despite  the  law,  the  gaming- 
houses openly  drive  their  trade,  while  apparently  no 
legal  complaint  is  made,  nor  is  the  law  in  any  way, 
by  any  citizen  or  association  of  citizens,  invoked 
against  the  offenders. 


PENSIONS,  PUBLIC  AND  PRIVATE. 

Ax  extraordinary  decision  has  been  announced  from  the 
Department  of  the  Iuterior  to  the  effect  that  a dishonorable 
discharge  shall  not  be  a bar  to  the  receipt  of  a pension. 
Why  not  f Do  we  pension  dishonor  t Are  we  grateful  to 
a swindler  as  to  a brave  soldier  t It  is  alleged  that  such  a 
decision  is  in  accord  with  the  law.  That  may  be  true  of  a 
possible  interpretation  of  the  law,  but  it  cannot  be  true  of 
its  purpose  or  spirit.  Pensions  are  granted  to  soldiers  dis- 
abled in  the  line  of  duty,  as  monuments  are  erected  to  brave 


soldiers  upon  the  field  of  their  bravery.  But  no  American 
soldier  was  braver  or  more  effective  in  any  battle  of  the 
Revolution  than  Benedict  Arnold  in  the  final  struggle 
with  Buhgoyne.  Slionld  wo  therefore  build  a monument 
to  Arnold  at  Saratoga  t No  previons  service  can  condone 
his  crime  or  commend  him  to  respect.  How  then  can  the 
good  service  of  a Union  soldier  obliterate  dishonorable  dis- 
charge f 

Are  the  pensioners  under  dishonorable  discharges  to  be 
re-rated  also,  and  their  claims  made  special  and  “ expe- 
dited”? It  is  now  stated  that  the  re-ratings  and  other 
deviceswill  increase  the  pension  payments  during  the  year 
by  some  millions  of  dollars.  If  service  pensions  are  added 
as  a new  policy,  and  if  dishonorable  coudnct  is  to  be  no 
bar  to  them,  the  surplus  will  be  effectually  reduced  without 
tariff  legislation  of  any  kind. 

Meanwhile  there  is  a kind  of  pension  in  a private  com- 
pany which  is  worthy  of  public  note  and  regard.  The 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company  has  a relief  association 
to  provide  for  the  expenses  of  accident,  sickness,  and  death 
among  its  employes.  It  uow  proposes,  if  the  employes 
agree,  to  pension  disabled  and  incapacitated  employes,  and 
to  contribute  $50,000  to  the  fund  for  the  purpose.  This  is 
liberal  and  wise.  But  does  anybody  think  that  those  who 
have  been  dishonorably  discharged  from  the  service  of  the 
company  ought  to  be  pensioned  by  it  ? 


WHITE  SUPREMACY. 

The  Virginia  Democrats  declare  in  their  platform  that 
white  supremacy  in  the  State  is  paramount  to  the  tariff  or 
any  other  consideration,  and  certain  foolish  white  people 
in  the  Southern  States  have  suggested  a boycott  of  Mr. 
Wanamaker  the  merchant  because  of  the  appointment 
of  colored  postmasters  by  Mr.  Wanamaker  the  Postmaster- 
General.  When  a similar  boycott  was  attempted  upon  a 
Philadelphia  merchant,  Morris  Hallowell,  in  ante  helium 
times,  unless  he  “shut  up”  his  antislavery  views,  he  re- 
marked that  his  goods,  not  his  principles,  were  for  sale. 

This  declaration  of  white  supremacy  and  the  resentment 
at  the  appointment  of  colored  postmasters  is  set  off  by  the 
burniug  in  effigy  of  a w'hite  postmaster  and  revenue  col- 
lector by  colored  voters  iu  North  Carolina  as  a protest 
against  an  exclusive  •white  supremacy,  and  by  the  words 
of  a jonrnal  edited  by  a colored  clergyman  at  Selma,  Ala- 
bama : 

“You  [the  whites]  have  had  your  revolutionary  and  civil  wars, 
and  we  here  predict  that  at  no  distant  day  we  will  have  our  race 
war,  and  we  hope,  as  God  intends,  that  we  will  be  strong  enough 
to  wipe  you  out  of  existence.  It  is  bound  to  come,  and  just  such 
hot-headed  cranks  as  the  editors  of  our  Democratic  journals  are 
just  right  set  to  hasten  it” 

This  is  the  natural  reply  to  such  a manifesto  as  that  of 
the  Virginia  Democrats.  If  the  more  intelligent  citizens  of 
the  Southern  States  insist  in  the  most  public  and  offensive 
manner  upon  making  the  race  issue  paramount,  with  the 
understanding  that  the  conclusion  is  forecast,  they  cannot 
be  surprised  if  the  challenge  is  defiantly  accepted.  We 
should  say  that  a strong  declaration,  sustained  by  action, 
that  education  and  respect  for  law  are  the  American  rem- 
edies for  civic  troubles,  and  that  the  Democrats  would 
maintain  an  ample  and  adequate  system  of  schools  for  the 
whole  population,  would  have  been  much  preferable  to  a 
proclamation  that  the  whites  propose  to  hold  the  colored 
voters  in  subjection  at  all  costs.  The  question  of  color  in 
the  Southern  States  is  most  serious,  but  such  a declaration 
as  that  of  the  Virginia  Democrats  does  not  seem  to  us  to 
aid  its  solution. 


ENGLISH  AND  AMERICAN  JUDGES. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  reason  for  the  modifica- 
tion of  the  sentenco  of  Mrs.  Maybrick,  the  result  will  be 
probably  the  creation  of  some  judicial  tribunal  of  appeal, 
consisting  perhaps  of  the  same  law  officers  whom  the  Home 
Secretary  calls  into  consultation,  but  whose  views  do  not 
now  prevail  without  his  sanction.  In  commenting  upon 
the  charge  of  Judge  Stephens  in  this  trial,  we  assumed  the 
accuracy  of  the  statements  of  the  cable  report.  Bnt  the 
charge  itself,  since  received,  as  the  Evening  Poet  points  out, 
is  not  open  to  the  strictures  which  the  report  invited. 
Judge  Stephens,  a man  of  very  great  ability  and  of  the 
highest  integrity,  has  not,  however,  the  judicial  mind.  In 
this  case  he  sought  a probable  motive  for  murder,  and 
seems  to  have  been  satisfied  that  he  found  it  in  the  con- 
fessed adultery. 

This  would  not  have  been  generally  received  as  satisfac- 
tory, and  the  modification  of  the  sentence  was  therefore 
wise.  English  judges  are  undoubtedly  more  independent 
than  ours,  and  for  the  reason  which  the  Poet  offers  to  ex- 
plain the  difference  in  the  temptations  of  our  State  and 
national  judiciary.  Our  State  judges  are  often  obliged  to 
pay  heavily  in  assessments  to  politicians  in  order  to  secure 
a nomination.  They  serve  bnt  for  a term  of  years,  are  sel- 
dom re-elected,  and  are  unseated  without,  pensions  when 
they  are  seventy  years  old.  The  npright  judge  whose 
tenure  is  good  character,  and  who  is  sure  of  adequate  sup- 
port for  life,  if  more  arbitrary,  is  more  courageous  and  in- 
dependent— qualities  which  we  might  well  secure  upon  the 
same  terms.  


FEW  OR  MANY? 

The  Boston  Tranecript  holds  “ that  the  Boston  Journal 
voiced  the  general  sentiment  of  New  England  Republicans 
in  its  recent  articles  deprecating  the  opposition  to  civil 
service  reform  exhibited  by  a few  prominent  members  of 
the  Republican  organization,  and  emphatically  declaring 
that  the  reform  had  come  to  Btay.”  But  is  the  Transcript 
correct  in  saying  that  the  hostility  to  reform  is  exhibited 
only  by  a few  prominent  Republicans?  The  Republicans 
of  three  great  States— Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  and  Iowa — have 
recently  held  their  Conventions.  Bnt  although  they  have 
hitherto  spoken  strongly  for  reform,  they  are  now  silent, 
when  their  declarations,  as  those  of  an  administration 
party,  would  be  peculiarly  significant.  The  suspicions 
silence  is  interpreted  in  Pennsylvania  by  the  eager  praise 
of  Mr.  Quay,  a representative  opponent  of  reform,  and  in 


Iowa  by  the  remarks  of  Hon.  John  N.  Irwin,  President  of 
the  Convention,  which  were  received  with  “great  cheers” : 

“The  bounden  duty  of  Benjamin  Harrison,  by  the  grace  of  the 
Republican  party  President  of  the  United  States,  is  to  have  none 
but  Republicans  on  guard  anywhere,  and  to  leave  nowhere  in  this 
broad  land  any  Democrat  in  any  official  position,  high  or  low.” 

This  is  the  official  representative  action  and  declaration 
of  the  party  in  these  three  States,  uot  of  a few  Republicans. 
The  Republican  press  exchanges  of  the  Tranecript  must 
also  sometimes  give  it  pause.  The  Albany  Evening  Jour- 
nal, the  chief  rnral  Republican  organ  in  New  York,  cries 
aloud  to  the  Assistant  Postmaster-General,  who  boasts  that 
in  five  mouths  he  has  removed  fifteen  thousand  fourth-class 
postmasters:  “Go  it,  Clarkson!  Out  with  the  whole 
55,000  by  January  1st!”  The  spoils  sweep  in  Jackson’s 
time  was  less  furious  than  that  of  Clarkson.  How  many 
of  the  Transcript's  Republican  exchanges  protest  against 
the  public  wrong  of  Clarkson’s  conduct  and  his  betrayal 
of  the  party  pledge  ? The  New  York  Sun,  not  a Republican 
paper,  but  oue  of  the  frankest  opponents  of  reform,  re- 
marks, as  the  Transcript  may  have  observed : 

“There  have  been  few  funnier  things  in  politics  recently  than 
the  joyous  kick  the  Republicans  gave  civil  service  reform  as  soon 
as  they  got  back  to  office.” 

The  Boston  Journal  says  truly,  “ The  reform  has  come  to 
stay.”  But  bow  soon  would  it  come  tinder  an  administra- 
tion of  which  Mr.  Clarkson  is  the  most  representative  aud 
active  member?  


A POPULAR  SUPPLEMENT. 

The  demand  for  No.  1703  of  the  Weekly,  containing  Cap- 
tain Francis  V.  Greene’s  illustrated  article  on  “ Roads  and 
Road-maki-ng,”  has  been  so  great  that  it  has  been  found 
necessary  to  print  an  extra  edition  of  this  number.  We 
have  received  from  road  commissioners  and  constructors 
throughout  the  country  requests  to  reissue  Captain 
Greene’s  article  in  pamphlet  form  for  general  distribu- 
tion in  quarters  where  it  is  likely  to  do  most  good.  We 
fully  recognize  the  educational  value  of  this  article,  and 
shall  be  glad  to  co-operate  with  any  or  all  of  our  corre- 
spondents in  giving  it  a still  wider  circulation  than  it  has 
yet  attained.  The  best  and  cheapest  way  to  do  this  is  to 
send  us  addresses,  to  which  we  may  send  the  number  of  the 
Weekly  containing  the  article,  and  to  trust  to  ns  to  make 
all  possible  concessions  in  the  matter  of  price  in  order  to 
further  so  good  a work. 


PERSONAL. 

The  mantle  of  his  uncle  would  seem  to  have  fallen  upon  Sir 
George  Trevelyan,  if  half  the  reports  concerning  him  be  true. 
According  to  these,  Macaulay  himself  was  not  a more  brilliant 
or  steady  talker,  while  the  nephew’s  command  of  historical  and 
literary  knowledge  astonishes  even  those  who  can  recall  the  flood 
of  information  Macaulay  was  always  ready  to  pour  forth  upon 
the  slightest  encouragement. 

— Distinguished  Americans  apparently  cause  as  great  a furor 
abroad  as  noteworthy  foreigners  do  in  this  country.  Dr.  Dkpkw 
and  Mr.  Edison  are  being  extensively  dined  and  wined  in  Paris, 
and  take  their  honors  as  coolly  as  could  be  desired  by  the  most 
rabid  democrat. 

— The  much-commended  example  of  the  Princess  of  Wales  in 
bringing  up  her  daughters  in  severe  simplicity  proved  a little  too 
rigid  in  the  case  of  the  present  Duchess  of  Fife.  Since  her  mar- 
riage she  has  surprised  those  who  considered  her  an  ungainly 
girl  by  blossoming  into  a grace  and  attractiveness  that  no  one 
suspected  she  possessed  while  she  was  under  the  stern  parental 
rule. 

— The  heirs  of  W.  W.  Corcoran  have  just  deeded  a valuable 
lot  in  Washington  to  the  Baptist  Home  Society.  This  same  piece 
of  land  had  been  given  to  the  society  by  Mr.  Corcoran,  coupled 
with  the  condition  that  they  should  build  a home  upon  it.  This 
they  are  unable  to  do,  and  the  property  would  have  reverted  to 
Mr.  Corcoran’s  heirs  but  for  their  generous  act. 

— The  “ recall  to  life  ” of  Dickens’s  character  Dr.  Manette  is 
almost  paralleled  by  the  reappearance  on  a farm  in  Iowa  of  the 
distinguished  specialist  on  insanity,  Dr.  David  Tilton  Brown, 
formerly  of  the  Bloomingdale  (New  York)  Asylum.  Crazed  him- 
self by  his  close  devotion  to  his  profession,  he  spent  some  years 
in  a niad-house  in  Edinburgh,  Scotland,  was  falsely  reported  dead, 
and  is  now  living  a quiet  life  among  neighbors  who  know  him 
only  as  a farmer. 

— It  is  barely  possible  that  M.  Nokl-Parfait  could  have  been 
ignorant  of  the  plagiarism  he  committed  in  his  address  at  the  dis- 
interment at  Nice  of  the  remains  of  General  Marckau.  M.  Noel- 
Pareait  concluded  his  speech  with  the  words,  “ His  ashes  are 
there,  but  his  name  is  everywhere,”  an  unfortunate  parody  upon 
the  similar  phrase  inscribed  upon  Voltaire’s  cenotaph  at  Ferney. 

— Sir  Provo  Wallace  is  the  oldest  English  admiral  living.  He 
is  ninety-eight  years  of  age,  and  was  in  the  fight  between  the 
Chesapeake  and  'Shannon  during  the  war  of  1812. 

Our  humorous  contemporary  Time  has  been  fortunate  enough 

to  secure  the  co-operation  of  Mr.  Thomas  Nast  in  illustrating  its 
pages.  As  a cartoonist  Mr.  Nast’s  vigor  has  not  abated,  nor  the 
keen  edge  of  his  satire  grown  dull. 

Doubts  as  to  the  truthfulness  of  the  incident  upon  which 

Whittier’s  poem  of  “ Barbara  Frietchie  ” was  founded  are  indig- 
nantly repudiated  by  a fellow-townswoman  of  the  heroine.  Al- 
though a child  at  the  time  the  Confederate  troops  entered  Frederick, 
she  recollects  perfectly  the  bravery  Mrs.  Frietchie  displayed  on 
that  occasion,  and  asserts  that  Barbara’s  relatives  denied  the 
story  for  an  object  of  their  own. 

Notwithstanding  the  time  that  has  elapsed  since  the  death  of 

Franz  Liszt,  it  is  only  within  a few  weeks  that  a marble  memorial 
tablet,  bearing  his  name  and  the  date  of  his  death,  has  been  placed 
on  his  house  in  Bayreuth. 

— A curious  reminder  of  the  memories  of  French  Revolutionary 
davs  mav  still  be  seen  standing  in  Guilford,  Connecticut.  It  is  an 
old  house  painted  black,  whose  sombre  hue  is  said  to  have  been 
bestowed  upon  it  by  n French  refugee  when  he  heard  the  news  of 
the  guillotining  of  Louis  XVI. 

The  Queen's  inevitable  bridal  gift  of  an  India  shawl  is  ex- 
plained by  the  statement  that  one  of  her  tributaries,  an  Indian 
prince,  is  bound  by  treaty  to  pay  her  an  annual  subsidy  in  which 
are  included  three  pairs  of  the  l>est  Cashmere  shawls  and  twelve 
perfect  shawl  goats. 

— General  Russell  A.  Algf.r  was  elected  by  acclamation  Com- 
mandcr-in-Chief  of  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic  at  the  recent 
encampment  at  Milwaukee.  As  the  Weekly  has  already  con- 
tained the  portrait  of  General  Alger  at  various  times — the  lust 
so  recently  as  the  number  of  August  17th — it  is  not  deemed  neces- 
sary to  repeat  it  in  this  issue. 
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THE  LATE  WILLIAM  THAW,  OP  PITTSBURGH,  PENNSYL- 
VANIA.— Fbom  a Puotoqkapu  ax  Daubs.— [Se*  Page  723.] 


THE  LATE  HENRY  SHAW,  OF  ST.  LOUIS.-Fbom  a Puotoorapu 
ax  Soiioi.ten. — [Skk  Page  727.] 


FLORVIL  GELAN  IIIPPOLYTE,  PROVISIONAL  PRESIDENT 
OF  THE  REPUBLIC  OF  HAYTI. 


THE  DOWNFALL  OF  LEGITIME. 

The  surrender  of  Port  ail  Prince  to  General  Hippolyte — an 
event  which  has  been  foreseen  for  some  time  by  those  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  situation  in  Hayti — means,  of  course,  the  com- 
plete overthrow  of  the  L6gitime  government  and  the  close  of 
the  miserable  Haytian  war,  until  some  new  revolt  shall  take  place. 
The  choice  of  a permanent  President  may  lead  to  fresh  rivalries 
and  disorders.  The  election  to  this  precarious  office  is  by  a House 
of  Deputies,  consisting  of  eighty-four  members.  An  election  for 
these  deputies  will  probably  be  ordered  at  once,  if  quiet  can  be 
meanwhile  preserved,  and  these  will  meet  six  weeks  after  their 
election  to  choose  a President.  Hippolyte’s  friends  have  said  re- 
peatedly that  he  would  not  be  a candidate  for  the  Presidency,  but 
Mr.  Preston,  who  has  been  Minister  from  Hayti  to  this  country 
for  over  twenty  years,  believes  he  will  be  elected. 

The  exigencies  of  the  precious  coffee  crop  have  helped  Hippo- 
lyte. It  has  been  plain  for  some  time  to  Legitime’s  adherents 
that  they  would  finally  have  to  succumb  to  Hippolyte  and  his 
northern  army,  or  abandon  all  chance  of  picking  coffee  this  year. 
Hippolyte’s  forces  had  advanced  until  the  capital  was  cut  off  from 


all  communication  with  the  re9t  of  the  world  except  by  water, 
and  town  after  town  in  the  south  which  had  formerly  supported 
Legitime’s  claim  to  the  Presidency  had  gone  over  to  the  enemy 
and  to  coffee  culture.  In  fact,  coffee  is  supreme  in  Hayti.  The 
interest  which  the  so-called  “war”  has  had  for  persons  in  thi3 
country  was  almost  entirely  confined  to  the  manner  in  which  it 
affected  a small  body  of  shipping  merchants,  and  the  first  real 
live  interest  which  we  took  in  it  was  when  the  Haytians  of  the 
south,  under  Legitime,  began  seizing  vessels  which  carried  our 
flag.  These  vessels  were  seized  because  they  had  violated  a paper 
blockade  of  the  northern  ports. 

It  may  be  remembered  that  the  war  originated  in  the  troubles 
following  the  flight  of  the  aged  and  unpopular  President  Salomon 
in  August  of  last  year.  He  left  two  aspirants  for  the  vacated 
Presidency — Generals  Telemaque  and  Legitime,  the  former  being 
the  candidate  of  the  northern  part  of  the  country,  and  the  latter 
of  the  southern.  The  electioneering  canvass  was  carried  on  in 
the  true  Haytian  fashion  by  rioting  and  fighting  between  squads 
of  the  supporters  of  each ; and  in  one  of  these  Telemaque  was 
killed  on  the  night  of  September  28th.  It  was  claimed  that  he 
had  been  assassinated  in  the  interests  of  Legitime,  and  Hippolyte 


was  substituted  as  candidate  for  the  Presidency  on  the  part  of  the 
north.  Notwithstanding  the  withdrawal  of  the  northern  Deputies, 
Legitime  got  enough  together  to  go  through  the  form  of  an  elec- 
tion, and  on  December  16th  he  was  inaugurated  as  President.  He 
had  the  advantage  at  first — possessed  a revenue,  arms,  and  a tol- 
erable navy  for  this  side  of  the  Atlantic — and  he  kept  the  south- 
ern cities  in  line  pretty  well,  though  the  whole  north  rose  against 
him  under  Hippolyte.  But  from  the  first,  too,  he  was  handicapped 
by  having  received  a vote  of  only  a minority  of  the  National  As- 
sembly for  Provisional  President,  as  well  as  by  the  belief  at  the 
north  that  he  had  prepared  or  countenanced  the  plot  which  cost 
the  rival  candidate,  Telemaque,  his  life. 

Something  of  Hippolyte’s  success  may  doubtless  be  attributed 
to  the  pure  negro’s  well-known  dislike  of  the  mulatto.  Legitime 
was  not  only  incapable  as  a leader,  and  tricky,  unscrupulous,  and 
treacherous  as  a man,  but  he  was  a “colored  man” — a mulatto; 
while  Hippolyte  is  not  only  a man  of  considerable  ability,  energy, 
and  resource,  but  he  is  a full-blooded  negro,  and  undoubtedly 
this  fact  has  enabled  him  to  attract  and  mass  about  himself 
the  actual  intelligence  and  effective  fighting  capacity  of  the 
country. 
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THE  LOG  COLLEGE  CELE- 
BRATION. 

The  Presbyterians,  especially  of  Pennsylvania 
and  New  Jersey,  including  perhaps  Maryland, 
Virginia,  and  New  York,  commemorate  on  Thurs- 
day, September  the  5th,  the  founding  of  the  “ Log 
College,”  so  called,  by  William  Teunent,  Sen.,  in 
1735,  at  Neshaminv,  or,  as  it  is  now  designated, 
Hartsville,  Bucks  County,  Pennsylvania.  This 
will  be  the  rounding  up  of  1C3  years  since  its 
inception.  This  time  is  chosen  because  of  neglect 
in  the  past,  which  it  is  desired  at  once  to  repair, 
no  commemoration  having  ever  been  held,  and 
because  no  other  year  could  have  any  special  sig- 


it  has  received,  would  be  profitable  and  is  re- 
quired. It  shows  those  of  to-day  whence  they 
sprang,  of  which  they  have  no  reason  to  be 
ashamed,  but  from  which  they  have  much  ground 
to  take  courage. 

The  Log  College  was  founded  because,  prior  to 
its  existence  and  the  sending  forth  of  graduates 
from  it,  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United 
States  was  dependent  for  an  educated  ministry 
upon  the  old  country,  chiefly  Scotland  and  Ire- 
land, and  upon  New  England.  Those  from  New 
England,  being  Congregational  in  education  and 
prejudices,  were  unsatisfactory,  and  as  the  Church 
then  could  not  send  their  young  men  abroad  to 
be  educated,  and  as  from  among  themselves  it 
was  deemed  desirable 
and  preferable  every 
wav  that  their  ministers 


college  as  President  jrro  tem.,  and  was  pastor  of 
a church  in  Monmouth  County,  New  Jersey,  for 
nearly  half  a century.  It  became  afterward  a 
part  of  the  site  of  the  battle  of  Monmouth.  'For 
160  years  it  was  called  the  Freehold  Church.  It 
stands  near  the  town  of  that  name.  Latterly  it 
has  been  known  as  the  Tennent  Church.  The 
present  edifice  was  erected  in  1750.  Noted  in 
Mr.  Tennent’s  history  is  his  trance  and  some  re- 
markable dreams.  Samuel  and  John  Blair,  both 
graduates,  did  important  service  in  connection 
with  the  Church  and  the  cause  of  education. 
Samuel  taught  a school  at  Londonderry,  or,  as  it 
is  also  called,  Fagg's  Manor.  In  this  school  two 
presidents  of  Princeton  College  received  their 
early  education — Samuel  Davies  and  Samuel  Fin- 
ley. Both  the  Blairs  were  prominent  in  connec- 
tion with  Princeton.  Another  school  was  estab- 
lished at  Nottingham,  Maryland,  of  which  Mr. 
Finley  was  for  some  time  the  teacher.  It  has 
often  been  asserted  that  the  College  of  New  Jer- 
sey was  the  product  of  the  Log  College.  Dr. 
John  Maclean,  in  his  history  of  the  former  insti- 
tution, denies  this.  The  Log  College  was  not 
given  up  until  its  rival  had  made  considerable 
progress.  The  graduates  and  friends,  however, 
of  the  earlier  institution  became  chief  friends  and 
supporters  of  Princeton  as  presidents,  professors, 
and  collectors  of  funds.  The  Log  College  had 
grown  largely  out  of  revival  and  evangelistic 
feelings.  Later  a desire  sprang  up  for  a more 
scientific  training  of  ministers  than  it  was  ca- 
pable of  imparting.  The  Philadelphia  Synod, 
which  held  a place  then  similar  to  what  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  now  does,  favored  the  schools  in 
their  own  neighborhood,  and  proposed  to  build  up 
and  enlarge  them.  The  New  York  Synod,  and 
especially  the  Presbytery  of  New  Brunswick, 
which  became  prominent  in  the  case,  could  not 
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or  would  not  join  them.  These  things  gave  rise 
to  the  establishment  of  the  College  of  New  Jer- 
sey, first  at  Elizabeth,  then  at  Newark,  and  final- 
ly at  Princeton.  Its  object  still  was  to  educate 
young  men  for  the  ministry,  as  was  done  in  the 
Log  College,  but  to  give,  as  was  coming  to  be  de- 
sired, a wider  range  of  instruction  than  had  been 
imparted  therein.  Hebrew  and  divinity  formed 
for  many  years  a part  of  its  curriculum.  One 
other  of  the  most  noted  of  the  graduates  of  the 
Log  College  was  John  Rodgers,  pastor  of  Hie 
First  Church,  New  York,  and  first  Moderator  of 
the  General  Assembly.  Another  was  John  Row- 
land. He  resembled  very  nearly  a notoriously 
bad  character  of  the  times  named  Bell.  So  close 
was  the  resemblance  that  Bell  persouated  Row- 
land and  stole  a horse,  for  which  Rowland  was 
prosecuted,  and  narrowly  escaped  conviction.  It 
was  a remarkable  case  of  mistaken  identity. 
William  Tennent,  Jun.,  got  into  considerable 
trouble  in  connection  with  the  case,  having  been 
indicted  and  brought  to  trial  for  perjury  in  swear- 
ing to  an  alibi  for  Rowland.  He  was  only  saved 
through  a dream  of  other  and  distant  parties, 
who  brought  him  other  needed  testimony  of  an 
alibi. 

The  universal  declaration  is  that  the  Log  Col- 
lege, through  its  graduates  and  the  spirit  it  fos- 
tered, was  a powerful  factor  in  shaping  the  polity, 
devotion  to  the  higher  education,  and  the  religious 
spirit  of  the  Presbyterian  ChurchTn  the  United 
States.  Says  Richard  Webster,  one  of  her  his- 
torians, “To  Tennent,  above  all  others,  is  owing 
the  prosperity  and  enlargement  of  the  Presby- 
terian Church.”  And  Dr.  Archibald  Alexander 
says,  “The  Log  College  was  of  remarkable  im- 
portance to  the  Presbyterian  Church.”  So  great 
was  the  prestige  and  reverence  for  its  site  that, 
when  the  founding  by  the  General  Assembly  of 
a distinctively  theological  seminary  was  agitated, 
Hartsville  was  one  of  the  three  places  considered 
as  a location.  Its  founder  and  all  its  graduates 
had  long  been  dead,  but  many  leaned  still  toward 
this  spot.  Rev.  Nathaniel  Irwin,  a graduate  of 
Princeton,  founder  (in  connection  with  James 
Madison,  a fterward  President  of  the  United  States) 
of  Whig  Hall,  one  of  Princeton’s  literary  societies, 
left  by  his  will  a legacy  of  $1000  for  the  semi- 
nary, provided  it  was  located  at  Hartsville. 

This  place,  it  may  not  be  out  of  propriety  here 


THE  LOG  COLLEGE. 

nificance  over  this  present.  Representative  cler- 
gymen from  various  quarters ; distinguished  edu- 
cators, as  ex-President  MeCosh  and  President 
Patton  of  Princeton  ; Governors  Beaver  of  Penn- 
sylvania and  Green  of  New  Jersey ; and  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  and  others,  have  been 
invited  to  be  present. 

Hartsville,  when  the  college  was  founded,  was 
in  the  wilderness,  and  still  is  a somewhat  retired 
place ; at  least  it  is  not  prominent,  except  for  its 
historical  associations,  of  which  it  has  some  of 
great  interest,  and  for  its  scenery.  It  lies  on  “ the 
old  York  Road,”  the  highway  of  travel  in  an  early 
period  between  New  York  city  and  Philadelphia, 
and  at  one  of  the  angles  of  a triangle  formed  by 
it,  Philadelphia,  and  Trenton,  about  twenty  miles 
from  either  place,  and  on  the  northeast  branch 
of  the  North  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  operated  by 
the  Reading.  It  has  two  Presbyterian  churches, 
jthe  first  founded  in  1710,  and  the  second  in  1743. 
The  latter  was  known  as  the  “New  Light,”  the 
former  taking  the  designation  necessarily  of  the 
“Old  Side  ” — divisions  and  names  growing  out  of 
the  controversy  of  those  times,  connected  with  in- 
duction into  the  ministry,  between  the  Synod  of 
Philadelphia  and  their  northern  neighbors,  nota- 
bly the  Presbytery  of  New  Brunswick.  There  is 
also  a flourishing  high  - school  here,  established 
in  1850,  making  the  place  still  something  of  an 
educational  centre. 

The  occasion  for  this  commemoration  at  all  is 
that  the  Log  College,  being  the  first  institution  in 
America  under  the  control  of  Presbyterians  above 
the  grade  of  common  schools,  and  having  had  great 
influence  in  shaping  the  early  church  and  educa- 
tional interests — felt  to  this  day,  and  doubtless  al- 
ways to  be  felt — it  has  been  adjudged  that  it  should 
not  be  forgotten  as  a worthy  and  instructive  fact 
in  itself,  and  as  an  act  of  justice  to  the  fathers 
and  posterity.  All  along,  indeed,  it  has  been  re- 
membered in  some  way.  In  1805,  Elias  Boudinot 
wrote  a life  of  William  Tennent,  Jun.  In  1 845,  Dr. 
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Archibald  Alexander,  of  Princeton,  wrote  a his- 
tory of  the  Log  College,  and  of  its  founder,  and 
of  some  of  its  graduates.  Numerous  references  to 
it  and  them  may  be  found  in  Sprague’s  Annals; 
in  Nevins’s  Encyclopedia  of  Presbyterianism  ; in 
the  numerous  histories  of  the  Presbyterian  body 
in  the  United  States,  as  Watson’s,  Hodge’s,  and 
Gilletl’s ; Dr.  John  Maclean’s  history  of  the  Col- 
lege of  New  Jersey ; and  in  a late  “ history  of  the 
Neshaminy  Presbyterian  Church  of  Hartsville, 
1726-1876,”  prepared  by  Rev.  D.  V.  Turner.  But 
now  it  has  been  thought  that  a public  celebration 
on  the  spot,  bringiug  this  ancient  institution  into 


fresh  remembrance  and^t^ater  prominence  tlln  t 
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should  be  raised,  this 
humble  beginning  was 
instituted,  made  by  pri- 
vate enterprise  and  be- 
nevolence. The  Church, 
then  and  now,  contend- 
ed most  earnestly  for  an 
educated  ministry,  sel- 
dom allowing  any  other. 
This  for  some  time  was 
their  first  and  only  avail- 
able resource  among 
themselves.  William 
Tennent,  Sen.,  the  lead- 
er and  sustainer,  was  an 
Irishman  educated  at 
Trinity  College,  Dublin, 
who  came  over  to  this  country  in  1717.  In  his 
own  home  he  had  been  an  Episcopalian;  but 
dissatisfied  with  the  forms  of  his  Church  and 
its  deadness  at  that  time,  he  sighed  for  greater 
liberty,  and  was  here  seeking  it.  He  at  once 
joined  the  Presbyterians,  being  received  by  them 
at  Philadelphia.  After  preaching  in  two  or 
three  places  he  finally  settled,  in  1726,  at  Harts- 
ville, as  pastor  of  the  church  that  had  been  form- 
ed there  sixteen  years  previous.  Here  he  re- 
mained as  pastor  till  within  about  three  years  of 
his  death,  which  occurred  in  1745.  He  had 
brought  with  him  to  his  new  home  in  America 
four  sons,  whom  he  wished  to  educate  for  the 
ministry.  He  began  leaching  in  his  own  resi- 
dence, but  in  1735,  his  house  being  too  strait  for 
his  purposes,  he,  with  his  own  means  and  by  the 
help  of  his  sons,  erected  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  street  the  college  building.  He  also  took 
other  young  men  to  educate,  being  their  sole 
teacher,  and  boarding  them.  In  the  early  history 
of  our  country  a way  similar  to  this  was  common 
in  raising  up  for  other  denominations  an  educa- 
ted ministry.  Pastors  would  receive  in  their 
own  families  candidates,  whom  they  instructed  in 
theology,  homiletics,  and  pastoral  work.  There 
was  a noted  one  among  the  Baptists  at  Philadel- 
phia in  the  early  part  of  the  present  century,  con- 
ducted by  Dr.  William  Staughton,  an  English- 
man who  had  been  educated  at  Bristol.  This 
became  the  germ  of  Columbian  College,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.  Another  was  established  at  Hope- 
well,  New  Jersey,  in  the  middle  of  the  last  cen- 
tury, which  became  the  germ  of  Brown  Univer- 
sity, Rhode  Island.  In  the  former  of  these 
schools  was  raised  up  Dr.  Howard  Malcom,  at 
one  time  President  of  "Lewisburg  University, 
Pennsylvania,  and  in  the  latter  Dr.  James  Man- 
ning, first  President  of  Brown. 

The  college  building,  constructed  of  logs  by 
Mr.  Teunent  and  his  sons,  was  twenty  feet  long 
by  eighteen  wide.  Whitefield,  after  he  visited 
Mr.  Tennent  in  1739,  when  he  preached  in  the 
open  air,  in  the  graveyard,  to  an  audience  of 
3000  people,  who  had  come  together  from  far 
and  near  to  hear  him,  described  it  in  his  journal, 
published  the  same  year  by  Benjamin  Franklin, 
as  “ the  meanest  buildiug  ever  erected  for  such  a 
purpose,”  and  further  said  that  “ it  reminded  him 
of  what  might  have  been  the  schools  of  the  pro- 
phets hinted  at  in  the  Old  Testament.”  This  edi- 
fice, which  might  well  have  been  preserved  by  the 
Presbyterians  as  a shrine  of  pilgrimage  to  com- 
pare with  their  numerous  and  stately  college 
buildings  of  to-day  all  over  the  land,  has  long 
since  been  taken  down,  and  its  logs  have  rotted 
or  been  otherwise  consumed.  One  small  rem- 
nant, and  only  one,  is  now  known  to  be  extant. 
Rev.  Robert  B.  Bellville,  one  of  the  pastors  of 
the  Neshaminy  Church  at  Hartsville,  before  the 
logs  were  entirely  gone,  in  the  early  part  of  the 
present  century,  rescued  one,  and  from  it  made  a 
cane,  which  he  presented  to  Rev.  Samuel  Miller, 
D.D.,  LL.D.,  an  early  professor  in  the  Theological 
Seminary  at  Princeton,  to  be  preserved,  in  con- 
nection with  that  institution,  as  a relic.  No  cut 
of  the  college  is  extant,  or  can  now  be  found, 
though  diligent  search  has  been  made.  Its  ex- 
act site,  however,  is  known,  and  on  it,  or  in  close 
proximity,  it  has  been  proposed  to  erect  a monu- 
ment which  shall  tell  to  the  generations  to  come 
what  their  fathers  did. 

The  college  was  in  active  operation  about 
twenty  years,  or  until  shortly  after  the  founding 
of  the  College  of  New  Jersey  at  Princeton,  when 
it  was  allowed  to  lapse,  and  its  supporters  thence- 
forward gave  their  influence  to  this  new  interest. 
No  record  has  been  transmitted  to  us  of  the 
names  or  number  of  its  graduates.  In  1739,  we 
know,  on  the  testimony  of  Whitefield,  that  eight 
had  gone  forth.  The  importance  and  value  of 
its  work  is  not  to  be  estimated,  however,  so  much 
by  the  mere  number  of  men  it  sent  into  the  min- 
istry as  by  the  character  and  doings  of  those 
who  did  go  forth.  These  were  excellent  Mr. 
Tenneut’s  four  sons  left  their  impress  wherever 
they  labored;  especially  Gilbert  and  William 
junior.  John  and  Charles  died  young,  and  were 
less  distinguished.  Gilbert  became  pastor  of  a 
church  in  New  Brunswick,  New  Jersey,  and  of 
the  Second  Church,  Philadelphia,  which  had  been 
founded  through  Whitefield’s  labors.  He  was 
also  connected  with  Princeton  College  as  a trus- 
William  junior  was  also  connected  with  the 


to  note,  is  not  only  the  site  of  the  beginnings 
instituted  for  the  education  of  the  ministry  of  uie 
Presbyterian  Church  of  the  United  States,  but 
also  of  the  first  inception  of  the  steam  boat.  J0|m 
Fitch,  while  resident  here,  walking  along  the  road 
one  Sunday,  began  to  ponder  the  propulsion  of 
vehicles  by  other  than  horse-power,  and  quicker' 
occasioned  by  a party  having  rapidly  passed  him! 
He  soon  settled  upon  steam  as  the  motor.  In 
applying  it  to  land  carriages  he  was  baffled.  So 
he  applied  it  to  boats  on  the  water.  He  prose- 
cuted his  idea  with  energy.  Nathaniel  B.  Boi- 
leau,  a Princeton  student,  helped  him  to  construct 
a small  model,  the  machinery  of  which  was  brass 
with  wooden  paddles,  which,  being  finished,  was 
tested  on  a small  stream  in  their  vicinity  in 
Bucks  County.  This  was  in  1786.  Fitch  finally 
succeeded  in  putting  a passenger  boat  on  the 
Delaware,  which  ran  between  Philadelphia  and 
Burlington,  making  about  six  miles  an  hour. 
Franklin  and  Washington  encouraged  him  with 
their  sympathies  and  influence.  But  Congress, 
the  Spanish  government,  to  which  he  applied, 
Virginia,  Maryland,  New  Jersey,  and  Pennsyl- 
vania, all  refused  him  the  material- assistance  he 
needed.  But  Rev.  Nathaniel  Irwin,  of  Hartsville, 
helped  him  financially,  and  a company  was  formed 
to  carryout  the  invention.  In  1788,  two  States, 
Delaware  and  New  York,  granted  exclusive  rights 
for  the  invention  in  the  waters  under  their  con- 
trol for  fourteen  years.  But  the  projector  was 
poor,  found  few  friends  to  aid  him,  and  was  often 
obliged  to  turn  to  other  pursuits.  He  had  gone 
to  Kentucky  to  look  after  a landed  interest  Here 
his  health  failed  him,  and  at  Bardstown,  in  that 
State,  he  committed  suicide.  This  was  in  1798. 
While  he  did  not  realize  what  the  steam-boat  has 
since  in  other  hands  become,  his  is  the  proud 
distinction  of  having  been  its  projector,  and  of 
putting  it  into  successful  operation.  Until  lately 
lie  has  had  no  monument.  Still  only  a rougii 
bowlder,  without  an  inscription,  is  his,  simply 
marking  the  spot  w here  his  mortal  remains  lie. 
The  ocean  steamer  of  to-day  has  eclipsed  the 
modest  craft  of  the  Delaware,  as  Princeton  and 
other  institutions  have  eclipsed  the  Log  College, 
but  the  germs  of  both  were  in  these  early 
attempts. 


THE  BALTIMORE  OF  TO-DAY. 

A Western  humorist  once  referred  to  Balti- 
more as  “ that  point  between  New  York  and 
Washington  where  they  hitch  on  the  dining  car.’’ 
When  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad  announced 
its  project  of  an  extension  to  Philadelphia  and 
New  York,  a great  cry  arose  that  it  would  make 
Baltimore  a way-station.  Not  long  ago  a well- 
known  clergyman  prayed  that  his  congregation 
might  have  an  ambition  above  being  considered 
the  best  fish-market  in  the  world  ; and  an  “over- 
grown town”  is  an  epithet  which  the  croakers 
very  often  apply  to  the  city. 

In  answer  to  all  this,  it  can  be  stated  that  Bal- 
timore is  holding  her  own  as  one  of  the  great 
American  cities.  She  may  be  a little  slow  in 
some  respects,  but  her  development  is  solid  and 
continuous.  The  Baltimore  of  1880  was  a city 
of  332,313  population,  with  an  area  of  fourteen 
and  a half  square  miles;  the  Baltimore  of  to-day 
is  a city  of  fully  half  a million  population,  with  a 
territory  of  thirty-one  square  miles.  This  enlarge- 
ment in  urea  was  achieved  through  the  annexa- 
tion  of  what  a local  wit  calls  the  “ Superbs.”  The 
increase  in  population  was  the  result  of  steady 
accessions  and  a low  mortality. 

Baltimore  has  been  trying  to  celebrate  her  new 
self  for  several  years.  Her  sesquicentenuial  ob- 
servance made  her  a little  proud,  and  she  his 
been  anxious  to  duplicate  its  success.  She 
caught  the  exposition  fever,  and  various  plans 
were  suggested  for  a big  show  of  national  at- 
tractiveness. Out  of  the  different  efforts,  and 
chiefly  through  the  personal  energy  of  Postmaster 
Frank  Brown,  came  the  Exposition  which  will  be 
held  during  the  week  beginning  September  9th, 
and  which  will  include  a celebration  of  the  battle 
of  North  Point,  a reproduction  of  the  bombard- 
ment of  Fort  McHenry,  and  the  dedication  of  the 
new  Post-office  and  United  States  Court-house 
Building,  that  faces  the  Battle  Monument,  erected 
in  honor  of  the  heroes  who  repulsed  the  British 
in  1814,  and  gave  Francis  Scott  Key  the  inspi- 
ration for  his  famous  lyric. 

One  of  the  most  genial  of  our  philosophers  has 
said  that  “ all  generous  minds  have  a horror  of 
what  are  commonly  called  ‘facts.’”  Statistics, 
however,  sometimes  have  a forcible  way  of  show 
ing  the  truth.  For  instance,  what  better  proof  of 
progress  could  Baltimore  want  than  the  fact  that 
she  stood  at  the  head  of  all  American  cities  last 
year  in  the  proportionate  number  of  new  build- 
ings erected,  St.  Louis  being  the  only  city  that 
equalled  her  ? or  the  fact  that  there  has  been  an 
unprecedented  increase  in  her  hundred  and  odd 
industries,  that  are  producing  every  imaginable 
article,  from  a mustard-seed  shot  to  a steam-en- 
gine or  a man-of-war?  Look  at  her  commerce. 
She  has  the  finest  coasting  trade  of  any  city  in 
America.  Twenty-six  lines,  with  many  of  the 
handsomest  and  stanchest  steamers  along  the 
coast,  do  a trade  aggregating  millions  a year. 
Twenty  steam-ship  lines  ply  between  this  port 
and  foreign  countries,  and  several  regular  fleets 
of  fine  brigantines  carry  flour  to  Brazil  and  bring 
back  coffee.  She  is  the  nearest  seaport  to  the 
West,  and  with  terminal  facilities  that  are  unex- 
celled, with  elevators  of  five  million  bushels  ca- 
pacity, and  with  the  honesty  of  her  grain  inspec- 
tions, acknowledged  in  this  country  and  in  Eu- 
rope, nothing  but  the  evasion  by  her  rivals  of  her 
honest  differential  in  freight  rates  can  keep  her 
out  of  a large  bulk  of  the  grain  trade.  The  can- 
ning industry  in  this  State  is  the  largest  any- 
where, and  nearly  thirty  millions  of  dollars  are 
invested  in  it.  The  Baltimore  canned  oyster  is  * 
citizen  of  the  world.  The  bituminous  coal  of 
Mary  laud  and  West  Virginia  mines,  which  is  con- 
sidered the,  £or  steam-ship  use,  goes 
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through  Baltimore.  In  1775  the  Virginia , the 
first  frigate  for  the  Continental  navy,  was  built 
on  Fell’s  Point,  Baltimore.  Just  across  the  river 
the  Petrel , the  latest  addition  to  our  new  navy, 
has  just  been  completed.  The  ship  building  in- 
terests along  the  Putupsco  are  recovering  their 
old-time  prosperity.  The  same  can  be  said  of 
sugar  refining,  which  was  formerly  a great  indus- 
try here,  and  which  is  now  being  revived  bv  the 
construction  of  a refinery  in  which  oue  million 
dollars  are  invested.  These  are  a few  only  of  the 
many  industries.  In  a domestic  way  Baltimore's 
business  operations  ramify  all  the  Southern  and 
most  of  the  Western  States,  ami  extend  into  the 
Southern  half  of  Pennsylvania.  Ten  railroads 
reach  the  city.  The  travel  of  seven  Southern 
States  has  Baltimore  for  its  first  Northern  mar- 
ket. Manufacturing  plant  is  exempt  from  taxa- 
tion, and  a water  supply  with  a capacity  of  four 
hundred  million  gullons,  in  uddition  to  abundant- 
ly providing  the  people,  gives  excellent  facilities 
for  small  industries.  The  manufacturing  growth 
of  the  city  is  really  surprising.  In  the  last  ten 
years  many  enterprises  have  doubled,  and  a few 
have  quadrupled. 

The  city  is  surface  drained,  and  ns  its  topogra- 
phy is  hilly,  Jupiter  Pluvius  is  a most  efficient  ngent 
of  cleanliness.  Like  every  other  city,  Baltimore 
claims  the  most  beautiful  parks  in  the  country, 
and  its  claim  is  substantial,  although  not  beyond 
dispute.  It  certainly  has  some  of  the  finest 
avenues,  and  much  is  being  done  to  improve 
them.  Baltimore  vies  with  London  in  being  the 
healthiest  city  in  the  world.  For  the  quarter  of 
thirteen  weeks  ending  June,  1889  (I  quote  from 
the  official  English  compilation,  being  the  latest 
statistics  accessible),  London's  death  rate  was 
16  per  thousand;  Baltimore’s  was  16.8.  These 
cities  were  the  lowest  two  in  the  list.  Balti- 
more’s would  be  much  less  were  it  not  for  the 
population  of  seventy-seven  thousand  colored 
people,  among  whom  the  death  rate  is  over  fifteen 
per  cent,  greater  than  it  is  among  the  whites. 
There  is  an  interesting  fact  in  the  city’s  health 
experience.  Four  years  ago  a sanitary  plumb- 
ing law  was  passed.  Previous  to  that  time  the 
average  rate  of  deaths  from  scarlet-fever  annu- 
ally for  fifty-four  years  had  been  two  hundred 
and  tweuty-six ; since'  then  it  has  dropped  to 
fifty-seven.  The  average  rate  of  death  from 
diphtheria  had  been  seven  hundred  and  twenty; 
last  year  it  was  only  one  hundred  and  eighteen. 

A decided  change  is  taking  place  in  the  city’s 
architecture.  The  business  men  are  celebrating 
their  success  in  brick  and  stone.  Tho  buildings 
given  in  this  issue  of  the  Wkkkly  are  examples 
of  what  has  been  done  and  what  is  being  done. 
Prominent  among  tho  new  structures  are  the 
Johns  Hopkins  Hospital  (which  was  fuilv  illus- 
trated in  this  journal  on  September  8,  1888),  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad’s  Union  Station,  the  new 
City  Hospital,  the  Women’s  College,  some  twen- 
ty churches,  the  Pratt  Free  Library,  the  new 
buildings  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  University,  the 
Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad’s  Central  Building, 
several  new  hotels,  numerous  schools,  many  pre- 
tentious and  elaborate  business  houses,  and  sev- 
eral huudred  fine  residences.  No  city  has  profit- 
ed more  largely  from  private  munificence.  The 
fifty  charitable  institutions  and  twenty-three  hos- 
pitals are  all  comfortably  housed  and  well  sup- 
ported. In  regard  to  the  public  buildings,  there 
is  a City  Hall  that  has  the  unique  distinction  of 
having  been  completed  witlqu  the  original  ap- 
propriation ; a part  of  which  was  returned  to  the 
treasury.  The  new  Post-office  and  new  United 
States  Court  building  is  on  Monument  Square, 
facing  the  Battle  Monument — an  admirable  loca- 
tion. The  old  structure,  which  is  given  in  the  il- 
lustration, is  a log-house  modernized  with  weather- 
boarding. It  was  a post-house  long  before  the 
Revolution,  and  there  letters  were  received  and 
forwarded  years  before  the  postal  system  was  in- 
vented. Baltimore  has  numerous  clubs,  chief 
among  which  are  the  Maryland,  the  University 
(a  new  organization  of  great  strength),  the  Balti- 
more, the  Athenteum,  the  Merchants,  the  Jour- 
nalists, and  a long  list  of  political  clubs,  which 
have  become  elements  in  State  and  city  affairs. 
The  club  is  more  a factor  of  social  life  than  it 
ever  was,  although  not  to  the  extent  that  it  is  in 
some  other  cities.  The  daily  newspapers  have 
not  erected  buildings  recently,  for  the  reason  that 
they  all  own  tine  homes,  which  indicates  their 
large  and  deserved  prosperity.  In  addition  to 
the  daily  journalism,  there  is  a weekly  press  of 
decided  excellency. 

There  are  three  evils  that  Baltimore  is  trying 
slowly  and  somewhat  spasmodically  to  reform. 
First,  the  ground-rent  system,  which  impedes  sub- 
stantial growth  and  encourages  the  building  of 
bad  houses  on  speculation.  Second,  its  slow 
street  railways,  which,  however,  are  soon  to  be 
improved  by  cable  roads.  The  third  and  most 
serious  is  the  curse  of  saloons.  There  are  three 
thousand  of  them  in  the  city,  and  there  are  no 
restrictions  on  keeping  open  all  night.  The  li- 
cense is  only  fifty  dollars,  and  the  consequence 
is  a large  number  of  low  groggeries  that  manu- 
facture crime  and  breed  criminals.  A high-li- 
cense movement,  undertaken  by  the  best  and  sol- 
idest  men  of  the  city, is  now  in  active  operation; 
and  one  of  the  probabilities  of  the  next  Legisla- 
ture is  a measure  founded  on  the  Brooks  Law  of 
Pennsylvania.  A restrictive  regulation  of  the 
liquor  evil  will  undoubtedly  enable  Baltimore  to 
improve  upon  its  claim  of  being  the  most  moral 
city  in  the  country  by  attaining  a still  higher 
degree  of  virtue.  In  politics  the  city  is  Demo- 
cratic, but  the  majority  is  diminishing,  and  the 
independent  vote  is  gaining.  Regarding  the  mu- 
nicipal administration,  it  is  the  ssuue  old  story  of 
large  cities : the  people  make  all  sorts  of  charges 
against  the  officers  during  a campaign,  and  then 
congratulate  them  when  they  are  elected. 

A strict  regard  to  accuracy  would  probably  trans- 
fer the  title  of  “ The  Monumental  City  ” to  Wash- 
ington, although  Baltimore  still  boasts  that  she 
erected  the  first  and  the  haudsj)iwe}>t  monument 


to  Washington ; but  as  a recompense  for  this  loss, 
“ The  City  of  Churches  ” would  undoubtedly  leave 
Brooklyn,  and  take  its  place  along  the  Putupsco, 
where  over  three  hundred  sacred  edifices  bless 
and  beautify  the  place.  It  seems  to  be  the  rule 
in  Baltimore  that  when  there  is  a fine  site  unim- 
proved, the  best  use  of  it  is  to  embellish  it  with 
a new  church.  The  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
was  organized  here  with  a meeting-house  over 
one  hundred  years  ago,  and  to-day  the  Church  in 
Baltimore  owns  millions  of  dollars  worth  of  prop- 
erty, and  shows  a very  lively  progress.  The  fin- 
est Methodist  church  in  America  is  that  which  is 
illustrated  on  another  page  to-day.  The  Catholic 
Church  is  a ; tower  in  the  city,  which,  from  the 
residence  of  the  Caidinal,  is  looked  upon  as  the 
American  capital  of  Catholicism.  The  Presby- 
terians are  numerically  strong,  and  their  chari- 
ties have  done  much  for  Baltimore.  The  Epis- 
copalians wield  a large  social  influence,  and  own 
many  handsome  churches.  The  Baptists  are 
strong  in  numbers,  and  the  various  other  denom- 
inations are  enjoying  substantial  growth.  The 
Baltimore  pulpit  is  able  and  earnest,  rather  than 
brilliuut.  Intellectually,  the  change  in  Baltimore 
during  the  past  ten  or  twenty  years  lias  been  great. 
The  admirable  equipment  of  reading  facilities  has 
contributed  very  largely  to  this  end.  The  Pea- 
body is  one  of  the  best  libraries  for  investiga- 
tion and  reference  in  America.  Then  there  is 
the  Enoch  Pratt  Free  Library,  an  institution  with 
an  income  of  $5U,000  per  annum,  founded  and 
inaugurated  by  one  of  the  best-known  bankers, 
who  gave  to  that  purpose  $1,145,883  33,  ami 
who  personally  conducted  the  carrying  out  of  his 
plans.  The  institution  is  entirely  free.  It  con- 
sists of  a handsome  and  commodious  central 
building,  with  five  branches  in  different  sections 
of  the  city,  and  it  distributes  nearly  50, WO  books 
per  month  among  ull  classes  of  people.  It  has 
become  a large  factor  of  education,  and  no  one 
enjoys  the  good  that  it  is  doing  more  than  its 
founder.  There  are  numerous  other  libraries, 
all  of  which  are  accessible,  and  the  old-time  say- 
ing about  Southern  people  not  being  readers  is 
becoming  as  obsolete  as  Sydney  Smith’s  question, 
“ Who  reads  an  American  book  ?”  Undoubtedly 
the  greatest  intellectual  force  in  the  city  is  the 
Johns  Hopkins  University.  In  the  fifteen  years 
of  its  existence  it  has  done  a vast  amount  of 
good  locally,  in  addition  to  achieving  the  reputa- 
tion of  being  in  Europe  the  best-known  Ameri- 
can institution  for  original  scientific  work.  Its 
professors  and  students  participate  in  the  social 
life,  and  take  an  active  interest  in  general  public 
movements.  There  are  many  fine  schools  and 
colleges  of  more  modest  pretensions  that  attract 
students  from  all  parts  of  the  country.  The  pub- 
lic-school system  is  efficient,  and  is  officered  by 
intelligent,  industrious  teachers,  but  their  work  is 
hampered  by  a political  school  board.  A reform 
in  this  matter  contemplates  a reduction  in  the 
board  from  twenty-two  to  a non-partisan  commis- 
sion of  seven  or  nine,  two  of  whom  shall  be  wo- 
men. Oue  of  the  most  extraordinary  successes 
of  the  present  system  is  the  Industrial  School, 
and  the  results  of  its  practical  work  are  an  annual 
surprise  to  the  public.  In  ait  the  city  is  well 
equipped.  The  celebrated  gallery  of  Mr.  William 
T.  Walters  contributes  largely  to  general  culture. 
In  a practical  way  the  Charcoal  Club  has  done 
and  is  doing  a valuable  work  among  the  young 
artists.  Baltimore  is  fond  of  entertainment  and 
recreation.  All  the  out-door  sports  prosper.  The 
city  has  furnished  more  actors  and  actresses  to 
the  stage  than  any  place  in  America,  and  it  is 
needless  to  say  that  good  performances  at  the 
theatres  are  always  well  patronized.  There  are 
many  music  concerts,  which  are  largely  attended. 
The  Baltimore  audience  is  critical  until  pleased, 
and  then  enthusiastic. 

If  you  chance  on  a Baltimore  street-car  you 
will  be  surprised  at  the  number  of  salutations 
that  are  exchanged  among  the  passengers.  If 
you  walk  up  and  down  the  main  thoroughfares 
you  will  notice  how  frequently  people  bow  to  one 
another.  Everybody  seems  to  know  nearly  every- 
body else.  Baltimore  is  acquainted  with  itself. 
It  is  eminently  social.  It  has  had  that  reputa- 
tion for  a huudred  and  fifty  odd  years,  and  it  is 
as  much  of  a pleasant  fact  to-day  as  it  ever  was. 
No  place  is  more  domestic.  It  is  the  pride  of 
the  city  that  its  people  live  cheaper,  better,  and 
happier  than  those  of  any  place  in  the  world. 
Its  markets  are  limitless  in  variety  and  excel- 
lence. The  city’s  gastronomic  fame  is  not  an 
exclusive  product  of  the  clubs  and  hotels.  It 
flourishes  best  in  the  home.  There  the  colored 
cooks,  whose  lives  have  been  spent  in  the  kitchen, 
and  whose  skill  has  been  entirely  devoted  to  the 
culinary  traditions  of  generations  of  good  living, 
produce  dishes  that  charm  and  uourish.  Good 
eating  must  have  its  influence  on  the  mental  and 
moral  condition  of  the  city.  Not  that  Baltimo- 
reans 

“in  one  great  point  combine 
The  business  of  their  lives,  that  is— to  dine.” 

Far  from  it.  They  are  as  active  and  as  enter- 
prising in  general  effort  as  other  people,  but  the 
virtue  of  good  cooking  they  enjoy  and  profit  by. 
For  instance,  there  are  fewer  divorces  than  in 
any  other  American  city.  Is  not  the  fact  an  un- 
doubted tribute  to  the  home  life  ? And,  by-the- 
way,  the  home  in  Baltimore  is  a house.  The  fiat 
was  introduced  here,  but  it  has  not  multiplied. 
The  average  Baltimorean  wants  a yard  in  which 
to  plant  his  own  vine  and  fig-tree,  and  he  is  not 
happy  until  he  gets  it 

1 do  not  suppose  that  any  one  will  try  to  dis- 
pute the  beauty  of  the  Baltimore  girl.  If  you 
ask  the  gray-haired  mesdames  if  it  is  as  abundant 
now  as  in  days  gone  by,  they  will  tell  you  that 
there  arc  fewer  great  beauties,  but  more  pretty 
girls.  If  you  ask  the  old  beaux,  they  will  reply 
that  Heaven  only  knows  where  all  the  pretty  girls 
come  from,  and  they  will  add  that  they  seem  to 
be  growing  lovelier  and  more  numerous  every 
season.  It  is  rather  difficult  to  describe  the  type. 
^>he  is  neither  a decided  blonde  nor  a decided 
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brunette.  She  combines  the  charms  of  both,  and 
defies  analysis.  She  is  more  intellectual  than  she 
used  to  be,  and  she  takes  a more  active  interest 
in  things  practical.  She  plays  tennis  well,  dances 
gracefully,  walks  a great  deal,  rides  occasionally, 
and  drives  often.  She  is  a bright  talker,  and  a 
conscientious  church-goer.  In  works  of  charity 
she  is  a very  busy  angel,  und  in  the  changing 
phases  of  social  life  she  is  a very  charming  wo- 
man— bright,  clever,  diplomatic,  and  successful. 

Comfort  rather  than  luxury  seems  to  be  the 
key-note  of  Baltimore  life.  The  society  is  some- 
times exclusive,  but  generally  hospitable  and  dem- 
ocratic. It  entertains  a great  deal,  but  not  lav- 
ishly. Visitors  will  not  find  the  rush  of  New 
York  or  Chicago,  but  they  will  meet  a pleasant 
people,  who  do  u large  business  in  a conservative 
way,  who  play  an  important  part  in  the  affairs 
of  their  country,  and  who  live  well  and  happily 
under  the  belied  that  there  are  some  things  in 
life  that  are  larger  than  even  the  circumference 
of  the  almighty  dollar.  Lynn  R.  Mkkkins. 


GAFFING  LOBSTERS. 

Tiie  usual  method  of  taking  lobsters  is  by 
means  of  the  pot.  The  pot  is  n trap  baited  with 
fish,  and  which  is  sunk  to  a certain  depth.  These 
traps  are  marked  w ith  buoys,  left  for  a tide,  and 
then  the  lobsterer  goes  out  in  his  boat,  hauls  up 
his  trap,  and  secures  his  lobsters.  At  times,  how- 
ever. off  the  coast  of  Maine  there  are  estuaries, 
which  are  of  great  length,  running  between  the 
ledges  of  rock.  Pools  are  many  and  of  con- 
siderable depth.  When  lobsters  are  plentiful,  at 
certain  seasons,  they  run  in  from  the  sea,  and 
seek  these  estuaries  for  food,  small  fish  being 
abundant.  As  the  tide  recedes,  the  lobsters  re- 
main in  some  of  the  rocky  basins,  and  can  be 
gaffed.  The  gaff  has  a stout  hickory  stock,  and 
the  gaff  itself  is  generally  three-pronged,  and 
made  out  of  the  best  steel.  A good  gaff  is 
rarely  bought  ready-made,  but  is  turned  out  by 
the  village  blacksmith.  Its  temper  must  be  ex- 
cellent, as  it  must  neither  be  too  soft  nor  brittle. 
To  use  the  gaff  requires  no  small  amount  of  skill, 
for  in  the  water  the  movements  of  the  lobster 
are  rapid.  He  can  back  or  turn  in. the  fraction 
of  a second,  and  then  in  color  he  assimilates  to 
the  shade  of  sea-water.  Many  of  the  largest  lob- 
sters are  taken  in  this  way,  but  are  not  brought 
to  a market,  because  gaffing  a lobster  generally 
kills  it,  and  a dead  lobster  is  not  marketable. 


DRIVING  ON  THE  BEACH. 

The  world  moves  ; the  old  order  changes.  How 
astonished  even  our  own  grandmothers  would 
have  been  to  see  two  young  ladies  jauntlv 
perched  upon  the  high  seat  of  a vehicle  called  a 
“ dog-cart,”  one  of  them  handling  the  whip  and 
reins  and  managing  her  spirited  steeds  with  all 
the  ease  and  dexterity  of  an  accomplished  chari- 
oteer! How  shocked  they  would  have  been! 
and  how  determined  that  under  no  possible  cir- 
cumstances should  their  own  well-bred  and  well- 
behaved  daughters  be  allowed  to  associate  with 
persons  capable  of  such  a wide  departure  from 
all  the  established  proprieties. 

But  why  should  they  object  to  seeing  one  of 
tlieir  own  sex  handle  the  reins  gracefully  and 
“conducting  the  horses,”  as  the  French  put  it, 
along  crowded  boulevards  and  amid  that  fanci- 
ful, picturesque  crowd  of  equipages  and  men  and 
women  that  gathers  along  the  roadways  of  our 
parks  and  on  the  esplanades  of  our  popular 
watering-places  ? 

The  world  is  Ireginning  to  learn  the  very  sim- 
ple secret  that  it  is  right  and  proper  for  a wo- 
man to  do  that  which  she  can  do  gracefully  and 
well,  provided  the  thing  itself  is  right  and  proper. 
It  is  all  very  well  for  England’s  poet  laureate  to 
tell  us  that  “ woman  is  not  undevehqied  man,  but 
diverse.”  Whatever  that  diversity  may  be,  she 
is  like  Shakespeare’s  Jew,  “ fed  with  the  same 
food,  hurt  with  the  same  weapons,  subject  to  the 
same  diseases,  healed  by  the  same  means,  warm- 
ed by  the  same  summer  and  winter”  as  her  bro- 
ther man,  who  finds  his  greatest  pleasure  and 
adds  the  greatest  amount  to  his  well  being  by 
the  cultivation  of  simple  out  door  pleasures,  his 
companionship  and  friendship  with  animals,  and 
his  knowledge  how  to  associate  with  and  draw 
the  best  out  of  these  faithful  comrades  and  ser- 
vants. Everything  that  leads  girls  and  women 
to  find  enjoyment  ami  satisfaction  in  out-door 
amusements  is  a step  in  the  right  direction.  We 
want  healthy  and  hardy  mothers  for  our  coming 
statesmen  and  leaders  of  the  race,  and  the  way 
to  procure  them  is  to  give  our  girls  and  women 
a taste  for  out-door  pleasures,  a knowledge  how 
to  control  and  rule  over  brute  creation,  and  the 
firm  nerves  and  power  of  endurance  that  is  so 
entirely  dependent  upon  physical  health. 

There  is  no  reason  why  driving  should  not  be 
made  one  of  those  feminine  accomplishments  that 
parents  are  proud  and  glad  to  see  their  children 
possess.  What  can  be  more  appropriate  than 
that  the  delicate  and  sensitive  nerves  of  a horse’s 
mouth,  whereby  he  is  controlled,  should  be  acted 
upon  by  the  gentle  and  tender  hand  of  a woman  t 
No  one  ventures  to  suggest  that  the  tremendous 
strength  and  physical  energy  of  a horse  is  con- 
trolled by  the  slight  leathern  harness  about  him  ; 
it  is  all  a question  of  the  nervous  dread  of  some 
superior  power,  the  yielding  to  a force  that  he  is 
all  too  blind  and  dumb  to  estimate,  but  to  which 
he  yields  obedience  as  it  is  intelligently  and 
sympathetically  exerted. 

We  are  all  familiar  with  the  stories  told  and 
the  descriptions  given  of  feminine  driving  by  the 
nobler  sex,  who  are  accustomed  to  explain  that 
nothing  would  induce  them  to  let  a woman  draw 
a rein  over  a valuable  horse.  A great  deal  of  it 
is  very  true.  The  constant  twitching  and  shak- 
ing of  the  lines,  the  urging  by  voice  and  whip, 
the  racing  up-hill  and  down,  the  shrieks  of  alarm 


at  any  slightly  unusual  movement,  all  calculated 
to  drive  a nervous  horse  to  distraction,  and  ren- 
der him  forever  distrustful  of  his  driver,  are  cer- 
tainly characteristic  of  women  drivers.  But  there 
is  no  reason  why  it  should  be  so.  It  is  an  ac- 
complishment that  cun  be  learned,  mid  for  which 
women  are  as  well  fitted  as  men.  The  subtle 
understanding  that  should  exist  between  steed  and 
driver,  the  telegraphy  between  the  delicate  nerves 
of  the  former's  jaw  aud  the  latter’s  wrist,  the 
perfect  harmony  that  should  obtain  between  the 
wisdom  of  the  one  and  the  strength  of  the  other 
to  obtain  their  common  end,  is  as  possible  with 
a woman  in  the  driver’s  scat  as  a man.  The 
exertion  of  fierce,  commanding  strength  may  be 
occasionally  required  w hen  some  great  emergency 
occurs ; but  these  are  not  usual,  and  it  is  very 
rare  that  a well-brokeu  horse  ever  requires  any 
such  exhibition. 

There  is  one  point,  however,  upon  which  our 
lady  charioteers  need  to  be  frequently  and  ear- 
nestly expostulated  with ; that  is,  the  terrible 
bearing  rein,  which  adding  though  it  does  so 
much  to  the  elegant  and  spirited  appearance  of 
the  horse,  is  nevertheless  an  instrument  of  tor- 
ture which  no  feeling  woman  could  impose  upon 
her  faithful  four-footed  servants  could  she  real- 
ize its  power.  Edward  Flower,  the  Englishman 
whose  efforts  in  behalf  of  his  equine  friends  won 
him  the  title  “ Missionary  to  Horses,”  says : “ La- 
dies are  accused  of  liking  to  see  horses  with 
their  heads  stuck  up  in  the  air  and  their  legs 
prancing.  Do,  ladies,  look  at  your  horses’  mouths. 
Do  not  mind  what  your  coachman  says  about  the 
necessity  of  the  barbarous  atrocity  of  gag  bear- 
ing reins  aud  sharp  bits,  aud  the  irritating  use 
of  the  whip.”  It  is  to  be  feared  that  our  fair 
driver,  whose  counterfeit  presentment  ou  our 
front  page  furnished  the  subject  for  this  little 
article,  is  not  quite  guiltless  in  regard  to  the 
“ barbarous  atrocity  of  the  gag  bearing  reins.” 
At  the  same  time  we  have  too  much  confidence 
in  our  American  women  not  to  feel  that  this  or 
any  other  custom  that  entails  suffering  upon  any 
of  God’s  creatures  will  not  be  quickly  done  away 
with  when  once  their  attention  bus  been  fully 
culled  to  it. 


CORINTHIAN  YACHTING. 

Few  of  those  who  view  a yacht  race  in  our 
Eastern  waters  from  the  deck  of  an  easy-going 
side-wheeler  or  luxurious  steam-yacht,  have  any 
idea  of  the  amount  of  hard  work  involved  in  safe- 
ly and  properly  sailing  a yacht  either  with  a pro- 
fessional crew  or  Corinthians,  as  amateur  sailors 
are  called  afloat.  The  onlooker  hears  the  gun 
fire  as  u signal  to  start;  the  clouds  of  canvas 
and  confusion  of  spars  and  hulls  above  tbc  start- 
ing-point disentangles  itself,  and  sweeps  over  the 
line  in  an  eager  but  orderly  procession.  Club- 
topsails,  spinnakers,  balloon-jibs,  stay-sails,  and 
baby  jib-topsails — in  fact,  all  those  queer-shaped 
wind-grasping  pieces  of  duck  mount  skyward  to 
their  proper  places  on  stay  or  spar,  the  masts 
bend  over,  the  w-ire  rigging  hums,  und  the  yachts 
outpace  the  accompanying  steamers.  The  spec- 
tator rmnurks  the  beauty  of  the  chuiiging  marine 
picture,  and  the  ease  ami  smoothness  with  which 
it  is  all  done.  But  set  him  aboard  one  of  those 
fivers  as  she  speeds  around  the  first  buoy  and 
squares  away  for  the  Hook.  The  decks  seem  a 
confusion  of  spare  booms  und  coils  of  rope.  A 
dozen  of  the  crew  huddle  to  windward  close  up 
to  the  rail,  the  helmsman  watches  the  quiver  of 
the  sail  aloft,  and  tills  it  with  but  the  slightest 
touch  of  the  wheel  as  the  yacht  slips  along 
smoothly,  and  everything  goes  well. 

But  mark  the  steel  gray  of  the  sky  to  wind- 
ward, and  that  dark  indigo  streak  on  the  water 
under  it.  It  is  a wind  squall  coming  swiftly,  and 
preparation  must  be  made  to  meet  it.  All  the 
fleet  wakes  up  now,  and  amid  the  tramp  of  feet 
and  shouting  of  orders  those  lofty  kites  come 
fluttering  down,  and  smaller  and  stronger  storm 
canvas  takes  their  place.  No  time  now  for  the 
nimble  crews  to  snug  things  up  on  deck,  for  the 
squall  is  here.  Spray  flies  from  the  green  seas ; 
the  mainsail  fills ; the  yacht  heels  over  more;  the 
wind  howls  through  the  rigging,  in  which  each 
individual  rope  is  contributing  its  own  note  to  the 
general  monotone.  The  crew  cling  to  the  wind- 
ward rail  as  the  lee  rail  dips  deeper  in  the  wash, 
and  everything  is  doing  well. 

Now  the  second  mark  looms  up  dead  ahead, 
and  the  straining  racers  make  for  it  like  a flock 
of  frightened  birds.  They  crowd  around  it  to- 
gether. Some  go  by  safely,  others  cannot,  and 
are  forced  into  making  another  tack,  while  one 
unfortunate  fouls  the  buoy,  and  is  out  of  the  race 
altogether.  In  the  midst  of  tiie  critical  mancuu- 
vre  the  squall  sweeps  down  afresh  with  a howl 
as  of  delight.  Mainsails  are  pressed  to  the 
waves,  topmasts  snap  off  short,  bobstays  give 
way,  or  perchance  a mast  goes  over  the  side  bod- 
ily with  all  its  sails  and  hamper.  Sheets  of 
spray  dash  inljoard,  blinding  the  men,  who  are 
scrambling  about  to  execute  some  order,  perhaps 
half  heard  in  the  uproar,  or  entirely  misunder- 
stood. Two  of  them  go  sliding  down  the  sloping 
deck  grasping  at  each  other,  or  anything  that  will 
prevent  their  going  into  the  water ; another,  more 
unlucky,  lands,  together  with  a iness  of  cordage, 
between  the  companion-way  and  skylight,  and  is 
bruised  a little.  The  steersman  cannot  right  his 
craft  quickly  in  the  confusion,  and  loses  his  tem- 
per somewhat  at  such  “ lubberly  work.”  A few 
sharp  expressions  of  opinion  are  passed  among 
the  hot-beaded  ones,  which  the  others  greet  with 
good-natured  laughter.  As  no  bones  have  been 
broken,  the  jib-sheets  are  soon  loosed,  the  main- 
boom  sheeted  in,  and  the  ruffled  tempers  smooth- 
ed out  as  the  sails  fill  with  a steadier  gale  and  the 
coming  out  of  the  sun.  The  crippled  boats  have 
come  to  anchor,  or  been  taken  ni  towr  by  tugs ; 
and  when  the  race  is  finished,  the  tired  but  jolly 
Corinthians  gather  in  the  Con^6  ^ 
view  the  trophy  cup,  and  talk  over  the  squall  and 
“ knock  down.” 
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So  far  as  the  Dry  Coos  family  was  concerned, 
the  dinner  might  as  well  have  been  given  at  Fres- 
cobaldi’s  rooms.  None  of  the  ladies  appeared. 
Mrs.  Drvfoos  was  glad  to  escape  to  her  own  cham- 
ber, where  she  sat  before  an  autumnal  fire,  shak- 
ing her  head  and  talking  to  herself  at  times,  with 
the  foreboding  of  evil  which  old  women  like  her 
make  part  of  their  religion.  The  girls  stood  just 
out  of  sight  at  the  head  of  the  stairs,  and  disput- 
ed which  guest  it  was  at  each  arrival ; Mrs.  Man- 
del  had  gone  to  her  room  to  write  letters,  after 
beseeching  them  not  to  stand  there.  When  Ken- 
dricks came,  Christine  gave  Mela  a little  pinch, 
equivalent  to  a little  mocking  shriek  ; for,  on  the 
ground  of  his  long  talk  with  Mela  at  Mrs.  Horn’s, 
in  the  absence  of  any  other  admirer,  they  based  a 
superstition  of  his  interest  in  her;  when  Beaton 
came,  Mela  returned  the  pinch,  but  awkwardly, 
so  that  it  hurt,  and  then  Christine  involuntarily 
struck  her. 

Frescobaldi’s  men  were  in  possession  every- 
where: they  had  turned  the  cook  out  of  her 
kitchen  and  the  waitress  out  of  her  pantrv  ; the 
reluctant  Irishman  at  the  door  w as  supplemented 
by  a vivid  Italian,  who  spoke  French  with  the 
guests,  and  said  “Men,  monsieur,"  and  “ Toule 
suite"  and  “J feed !"  to  all,  as  he  took  their  hats 
and  coats,  and  effused  a hospitality  that  needed  no 
language  but  the  gleam  of  his  eyes  and  teeth  and 
the  plav  of  his  eloquent  hands.  From  his  pro- 
fessional dress-coat,  lustrous  with  the  grease 
spotted  on  it  at  former  dinners  and  parties,  they 
passed  to  the  frocks  of  the  elder  and  younger 
Dryfoos  in  the  drawing-room,  which  assumed  in- 
formality for  the  affair,  but  did  not  put  their 
wearers  wholly  at  their  ease.  The  father’s  coat 
was  of  black  broadcloth,  and  he  wore  it  unbut- 
toned ; the  skirts  were  long,  and  the  sleeves  came 
down  to  his  knuckles;  he  shook  hands  with  his 
guests,  and  the  same  dryness  seemed  to  be  in  his 
palm  and  throat,  as  lie  huskily  asked  each  to 
take  a chair.  Conrad’s  coat  was  of  modern  tex- 
ture and  cut,  and  was  buttoned  about  him  as  if 
it  concealed  a bad  conscience  within  its  lapels ; 
he  met  March  with  his  entreating  smile,  and  he 
seemed  no  more  capable  of  coping  with  the  situ- 
ation than  his  father.  They  both  waited  for  Ful- 
kerson, who  went  about  and  did  his  best  to  keep 
life  in  the  party  during  the  half-hour  that  passed 
before  they  sat  down  at  dinner.  Beaton  stood 
gloomily  aloof,  as  if  waiting  to  be  approached  on 
the  right  basis  before  yielding  an  inch  of  his 
ground ; Colonel  Woodburn,  awaiting  the  mo- 
ment when  he  could  sally  out  on  his  hobby,  kept 
himself  intrenched  within  the  dignity  of  a gen- 
tleman, and  examined  askance  the  figure  of  old 
Liudau  as  he  stared  about  the  room,  with  his  fine 
head  up,  and  his  empty  sleeve  dangling  over  his 
wrist.  March  felt  obliged  to  him  for  wearing  a 
new  coat  in  the  midst  of  that  hostile  luxury,  and 
he  was  glad  to  see  Dryfoos  make  up  to  him  and 
begin  to  talk  with  him,  as  if  he  wished  to  show 
him  particular  respect,  though  it  might  have  been 
because  he  was  less  afraid  of  him  than  of  the  oth- 
ers. He  heard  Lindau  saying,  “ Boat,  the  name 
is  Choarman  ?”  and  Dryfoos  beginning  to  explain 
his  Pennsylvania  Dutcii  origin,  and  he  suffered 
himself,  with  a sigh  of  relief,  to  fall  into  talk 
with  Kendricks,  who  was  always  pleasant;  he  was 
willing  to  talk  about  something  besides  himself, 
and  had  no  opinions  that  he  was  not  ready  to 
hold  in  abeyance  for  the  time  being  out  of  kind- 
ness to  others.  In  that  group  of  impassioned 
individualities.  March  felt  him  a refuge  and  com- 
fort— with  his  harmless  dilettante  intention  of 
some  day  writing  a novel,  and  his  belief  that  he 
was  meantime  collecting  material  for  it. 

Fulkerson,  while  breaking  the  ice  for  the  whole 
company,  was  mainly  engaged  in  keeping  Colonel 
Woodburn  thawed  out.  He  took  Kendricks  away 
from  March  and  presented  him  to  the  Colonel  as 
a person  who,  like  himself,  was  looking  into  so- 
cial conditions ; he  put  one  hand  on  Kendricks’a 
shoulder,  and  one  on  the  Colonel's,  and  made 
some  flattering  joke,  apparently  at  the  expense 
of  the  voung  fellow,  and  then  left  them.  March 
heard  Kendricks  protest  in  vain,  and  the  Colonel 
sav,  gravely : *•  I do  not  wonder,  sir,  that  these 
things  interest  you.  They  constitute  a problem 
which  society  must  solve  or  which  will  dissolve 
society,”  and  he  knew  from  that  formula,  which 
the  Colonel  had  once  used  with  him,  that  he  was 
laying  out  a road  for  the  exhibition  of  the  hob- 
by’s paces  later. 

Fulkerson  came  back  to  March,  who  had 
turned  toward  Conrad  Drvfoos,  and  said,  “If 
we  don’t  get  this  thing  going  pretty  soon,  it  ’ll 
be  the  death  of  me,”  and  just,  then  Frescobaldi’s 
butler  came  in  and  announced  to  Dryfoos  that 
dinner  was  served.  The  old  man  looked  toward 
Fulkerson  with  a troubled  glance,  as  if  he  did 
not  know  what  to  do;  he  made  a gesture  to  touch 
Lindau’s  elbow.  Fulkerson  called  out,  “ Here's 
Colonel  Woodburn,  Mr.  Dryfoos,”  as  if  Dryfoos 
were  looking  for  him  ; and  he  set  the  example  of 
what  he  was  to  do  bv  taking  Lindau’s  arm  him- 
self. “ Mr.  Liudau  is  going  to  sit  at  my  end  of 
the  table,  alongside  of  March.  Stand  not  upon 
the  order  of  your  going,  gentlemen,  but  fall  in  at 
once.”  He  contrived  to  get  Drvfoos  and  the 
Colonel  before  him.  and  he  let  March  follow  with 
Kendricks.  Conrad  came  last.  « it  I,  Beaton,  who 
had  been  turning  over  the  music  at  the  piano, 
; i n d chafing  inwardly  at  the  whole  affair.  At  the 


tab  e Colonel  Woodburn  was  placed  on  Di  vfoos's 
light,  and  March  on  his  left.  March  sat  on  Ful- 
kerson’s right,  with  Lindau  next  him;  and  the 
young  men  occupied  the  other  seats. 

“ Put  you  next  to  March,  Mr.  Lindau,”  said 
Fulkerson,  “so  you  call  begin  to  put  Apodinaris 
„ • Begun  in  Habpek's  Wxjskly  No.  1683. 
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in  his  champagne  glass  at  the  right  moment; 
you  know  his  little  weakness  of  old ; sorry  to 
say  it’s  grown  on  him.” 

March  laughed  with  kindly  acquiescence  in 
Fulkerson’s  wish  to  start  the  gayety,  and  Lindau 
patted  him  on  the  shoulder.  “ I know  hiss  veak- 
ness.  If  he  liges  a class  of  vine,  it  iss  begause 
his  loaf  includes  efeu  hiss  enemy,  as  Shakespeare 
galled  it.” 

“ Ah,  but  Shakespeare  couldn’t  have  been 
thinking  of  champagne,”  said  Kendricks. 

“I  suppose,  sir,”  Colonel  Woodburn  inter- 
posed, with  lofty  courtesy,  “champagne  could 
hardly  have  been  known  in  his  day." 

“ I suppose  not,  Colonel,”  returned  the  younger 
man,  deferentially.  “He  seemed  to  think  that 
sack  and  sugar  might  be  a fault ; but  he  didn’t 
mention  champagne.” 

“ Perhaps  he  felt  there  was  no  question  about 
that,”  suggested  Beaton,  who  then  felt  that  he 
had  not  done  himself  justice  in  the  sally. 

“I  wonder  just  when  champagne  did  come 
in,”  said  March. 

“ I know  when  it  ought  to  come  in,”  said  Ful- 
kerson. “ Before  the  soup !” 

They  all  laughed,  and  gave  themselves  the  air 
of  drinking  champagne  out  of  tumblers  every 
day,  as  men  like  to  do.  Dryfoos  listened  unea- 
sily; he  did  not  quite  understand  the  allusions, 
though  he  knew'  what  Shakespeare  was,  well 
enough ; Conrad’s  face  expressed  a gentle  dep- 
recation of  joking  on  such  a subject,  but  he  said 
nothing. 

The  talk  ran  on  briskly  through  the  dinner. 
The  young  men  tossed  the  hall  back  and  forth ; 
they  made  some  wild  shots,  but  they  kept  it  go- 
ing, and  they  laughed  when  they  were  hit.  The 
wine  loosed  Colonel  Woodburn’s  tongue;  lie 
became  very  companionable  with  the  young 
fellows;  with  the  feeling  that  a literary  dinner 
ought  to  have  a didactic  scope,  he  praised  Scott 
and  Addison  as  the  only  authors  fit  to  form  the 
minds  of  gentlemen. 

Kendricks  agreed  with  him,  but  wished  to 
add  the  name  of  Flaubert  as  a master  of  style. 
“ Style,  you  know,”  he  added,  “is  the  man.” 

“ Very  true,  sir;  you  are  quite  right,  sir,”  the 
Colonel  assented  ; he  wondered  who  Flaubert  was. 

Beaton  praised  Baudelaire  and  Maupassant; 
he  said  these  were  the  masters.  He  recited  some 
lurid  verses  from  Baudelaire ; Lindau  pronounced 
them  a disgrace  to  human  nature,  and  gave  a pas- 
sage from  Victor  Hugo  on  Louis  Napoleon,  with 
his  heavy  German  accent,  and  then  he  quoted 
Schiller.  “ Aeh,  boat  that  iss  peaudifool ! Not 
zo  ?”  he  demanded  of  March. 

“Yes,  beautiful;  but,  of  course,  you  know  I 
think  there’s  nobody  like  Heine!” 

Lindau  threw  back  his  great  old  head  and 
laughed,  showing  a want  of  teeth  under  his  mus- 
tache. He  put  his  hand  on  March’s  hack.  “This 
poy — he  wass  a poy  den — wass  so  gracy  to  pe- 
kin  reading  Heine  that  he  gommence  with  the 
tictionarv  bevore  he  knows  any  crammar,  and  ve 
bick  it  out  vort  by  vort  togeder.” 

“ He  was  a pretty  cav  poy  in  those  days,  heigh, 
Lindau  ?”  asked  Fulkerson,  burlesquing  the  old 
man’s  accent,  with  an  impudent  wink  that  made 
Lindau  himself  laugh.  “Back  in  the  dark  ages, 
I mean,  there  in  Indianapolis.  Just  how  long 
ago  did  you  old  codgers  meet  there,  anyway  ?" 
Fulkerson  saw  the  restiveness  in  Dryfoos’s  eye  at 
the  purely  literary  course  the  talk  had  taken  ; he 
had  intended  it  to  lead  up  that  way  to  business,  to 
Every  Other  Week  ; hut  he  saw  that  it  was  leav- 
ing Dryfoos  too  far  out,  and  he  wished  to  get  it 
on  the  personal  ground,  where  everybody  is  at 
home. 

“Ledt  me  zee,”  mused  Lindau.  “Wass  it  in 
fifty-nine  or  zixty,  Passil  ? Idt  wass  a year  or 
dwo  pefore  the  war  proke  oudt,  anyway.” 

“Those  were  exciting  times,”  said  Drvfoos, 
making  his  first  entry  into  the  general  talk.  “ I 
went  down  to  Indianapolis  with  the  first  company 
from  our  place,  and  I saw  the  red  shirts  pouring 
in  everywhere.  They  had  a song — 

‘Ob,  never  ininrl  the  weather,  but  git  over 
double  trouble. 

For  we're  bound  for  the  laud  of  Caiman.’ 

The  fellows  locked  arms  and  went  singin’  it  up 
and  down  four  or  five  abreast,  in  the  moonlight; 
crowded  everybody  else  off  the  sidewalk.” 

“ I remcinper,  I rememper,”  said  Lindau.  nod- 
ding his  head  slowly  up  and  dow  n.  “ A coodt 
many  off  them  nefer  gome  pack  from  that  landt 
of  Gutman,  Mr.  Drvfoos.” 

“You’re  right,  Mr.  Lindau.  But  I reckon  it 
was  worth  it — the  country  we’ve  got  now.  Here, 
voting  man  !”  He  caught  the  arm  of  the  waiter 
who  was  going  round  with  the  champagne  bottle. 
“ Fill  up  Mr.  Liudau’s  glass,  there.  I want  to 
drink  the  health  of  those  old  times  with  him. 
Here’s  to  your  empty  sleeve,  Mr.  Lindau.  God 
bless  it ! No  offence  to  you,  Colonel  Woodburn,” 
said  Dryfoos,  turning  to  him  before  he  drank. 

“ Not  at  all,  sir,  not  at  all,”  said  the  Colonel. 
“I  will  drink  with  you,  if  you  will  permit  me.” 

“We’ll  all  drink — standing,”  cried  Fulkerson. 
“Help  March  to  got  up,  somebody  ! Fill  high 
the  bowl  with  Samian  Apolliimris  for  Coonrod ! 
Now,  then,  hurrah  for  Liudau!” 

They  cheered,  and  hammered  on  the  table  with 
the  butts  of  their  knife  handles.  Lindau  remain- 
ed seated.  The  tears  came  into  his  eyes;  he 
said,  “ I thank  you,  chendlemen,”  and  hiccoughed;, 

“I’d  ’a’  went  into  the  war  myself,”  said  Drv- 
foos, “ lint  I was  raisin’  a family  of  young  chil- 
dren, and  I didn’t  see  how  I could  leave  mv  farm. 
But.  I helped  to  fill  up  the  quota  at  every  call, 
and  when  the  volunteering  stopped  I wmit  round 
with  the  subscription  paper  myself ; and  wo  of- 
fered us  good  bounties  as  any  in  the  State.  My 
substitute  was  killed  in  one  of  the  last  skirmish- 
es— in  fact,  after  Lee’s  surrender — and  I've  took 
care  of  his  family,  more  or  less,  ever  since." 

“By-thc-way,  March,”  said  Fulkerson,  “what 
sort  of  an  idea  would  it  be  to  have  a good  war 
story — might  be  a serial — in  the  magazine  ? The 


war  has  never  fully  panned  out  in  fiction  yet.  It 
was  used  a good  deal  just  after  it  was  over,  and 
then  it  was  dropped.  I think  it’s  time  to  take  it 
up  again.  I believe  it  would  be  a card.” 

It  was  running  in  March’s  mind  that  Dryfoos 
had  an  old  rankling  shame  in  his  heart  for  not 
having  gone  into  the  War,  and  that  he  had  often 
made  that  explanation  of  his  course  without  huv- 
ing  ever  been  satisfied  with  it.  lie  felt  sorry  for 
him;  the  fact  seemed  pathetic;  it  suggested  a 
dormant  nobleness  in  the  man. 

Beaton  was  saying  to  Fulkerson,  “You  might 
get  a series  of  sketches  by  substitutes ; the  sub- 
stitutes haven’t  been  much  heard  from  in  the  war 
literature.  How  would  ‘ The  Autobiography  of  a 
Substitute’  do?  You  might  follow  him  up  to  the 
moment  he  was  killed  in  the  other  man’s  place, 
and  inquire  whether  lie  had  any  tight  to  the  feel- 
ings of  a hero  when  he  was  only  hired  in  the 
place  of  one.  Might  call  it  ‘The  Career  of  a 
Deputy  Hero.’  ” 

“ I fancy,"  said  March,  “ that  there  was  a great 
deal  of  mixed  motive  in  the  men  who  went  into 
the  war  as  well  as  in  those  who  kept  out  of  it. 
We  canonize  ull  that  died  or  suffered  in  it,  but 
some  of  them  must  have  been  self-seeking  and 
low-minded,  like  men  in  other  vocations.’’  lie 
found  himself  saying  this  in  Divfoos’s  behalf. 
The  old  limit  looked  at  him  gratefully  at  first,  he 
thought,  and  then  suspiciously. 

Lindau  turned  his  head  tow  ard  him  and  said : 
“You  are  righdt,  Passil;  you  are  righdt.  I haf 
zeen  on  the  lieldtof  pattle  the  voarst  eggsipitions 
of  humun  paseness — cheloitsy,  funitv,  ecodistie 
hriilte.  I haf  zeen  men  in  the  face  off  death  it- 
self gofforned  by  motifes  as  low  as — as  pusiuess 
motifes.” 

“ Well,”  said  Fulkerson,  “ it  would  be  a grand 
thing  for  Every  Other  Wetk  if  we  could  get  some 
of  those  ideas  worked  up  into  a series.  It  would 
make  a lot  of  talk.” 

Colonel  Woodburn  ignored  him  in  saying,  “I 
think,  Major  Lindau — ” 

“High  hrifate;  prefet  gorporal,”  the  old  man 
interrupted,  in  rejection  of  the  title. 

Kendricks  laughed  and  said,  with  a glance  of 
appreciation  at  Lindau,  “Brevet  corporal  is  good.” 

Colonel  Woodburn  frowned  a little,  and  passed 
over  the  joke.  “I  think  Mr.  Lindau  is  right. 
Sueli  exhibitions  were  common  to  both  sides, 
though  if  you  gentlemen  will  pardon  me  for  say- 
ing so,  I think  they  were  less  frequent  on  ours. 
We  were  lighting  more  immediately  for  exist- 
ence; we  were  fewer  than  you  were,  and  we 
knew  it ; we  felt  more  intensely  that  if  each  were 
not  for  all,  then  none  was  for  any.” 

The  Colotiei’s  words  made  their  impression. 
Dryfoos  said,  with  authority,  “That  is  so.” 

“Colonel  Woodburn,"  Fulkerson  called  out, 
“if  you'll  work  tip  those  ideas  into  a short  paper 
— sav  three  thousand  words — I’ll  engage  to  make 
March  take  it.” 

The  Colonel  went  on  without  replying : “ But 
Mr.  Liudau  is  right  in  characterizing  some  of  the 
motives  that  led  men  to  the  cannon’s  mouth  as 
no  higher  than  business  motives,  and  his  com- 
parison is  the  most  forcible  that  lie  could  have 
used.  I was  very  much  struck  by  it.” 

The  hobby  was  out,  the  Colonel  was  in  the  sad- 
dle with  so  firm  a seat  that  no  effort  sufficed  to 
dislodge  him.  The  dinner  went  on  from  course 
to  course  with  barbaric  profusion,  and  from  time 
to  time  Fulkerson  tried  to  bring  the  talk  back  to 
Kerry  Other  Week.  But  perhaps  because  that 
was  only  the  ostensible  and  not  the  real  object 
of  the  dinner,  which  was  to  bring  a number  of 
men  together  under  Dry  foos’s  roof,  and  make 
them  the  witnesses  of  his  splendor,  make  them 
feel  the  power  of  his  wealth.  Fulkerson's  attempts 
failed.  The  Colonel  showed  how  commercialism 
was  the  poison  at  the  heart  of  our  national  life; 
how  we  begun  as  a simple,  agricultural  people, 
who  had  fled  to  these  shores  with  the  instinct, 
divinely  implanted,  of  building  a state  such  as 
the  sun  never  shone  upon  before;  how  we  had 
conquered  the  wilderness  and  the  savage;  how 
we  had  flung  off,  in  our  struggle  with  the  mother 
country,  the  trammels  of  tradition  and  precedent, 
and  had  settled  down,  a free  nation,  to  the  prac- 
tice of  the  arts  of  peace;  how  the  spirit  of  com- 
mercialism had  stolen  insidiously  upon  us,  and 
the  infernal  impulse  of  competition  had  em- 
broiled us  in  a perpetual  warfare  of  interests, 
developing  tlie  worst  passions  of  our  nature,  and 
teaching  us  to  trick  and  betray  and  destroy  one 
another  in  the  strife  for  money,  till  now  that  im- 
pulse had  exhausted  itself,  and  we  found  compe- 
tition gone  and  the  whole  economic  problem  in 
the  hands  of  monopolies — the  Standard  Oil  Com- 
pany, the  Sugar  Trust,  the  Rubber  Trust,  and 
what  not.  And  now  what  was  the  next  thing  ? 
Affairs  could  not  remain  as  they  were;  it  was 
impossible;  and  what  was  the  next  thing? 

The  company  listened  for  the  main  part  si- 
lently. Drvfoos  tried  to  grasp  the  idea  of  com- 
mercialism as  the  Colonel  seemed  to  hold  it;  he 
conceived  of  it  as  something  like  the  drv-goods 
business  on  a vast  seale,  and  he  knew  he  had 
never  been  in  that.  He  did  not  like  to  hear  com- 
petition called  infernal;  he  had  always  sup- 
posed it  was  something  sacred ; but  he  approved 
of  what  Colonel  Woodburn  said  of  the  Standard 
Oil  Company;  it  was  all  true;  the  Standard  Oil 
had  squeezed  Drvfoos  once,  and  made  him  sell  it 
a lot,  of  oil  wells  by  putting  down  the.  price  of 
oil  so  low  in  that  region  that  he  lost  money  on 
every  barrel  he  pumped. 

All  the  rest  listened  silently,  except  Lindau; 
at  every  point  the  Colonel  made  against  the  pre- 
sent condition  of  timers  he  said  more  and  more 
fiercely,  “ You  are  rigleit,  you  are  righdt.”  His 
eves  glowed,  his  baud  plaved  with  his  knife  hilt. 
When  the  Colonel  demanded,  “And  what  is  the 
next  thing  V"  he  threw  him-elf  forward,  and  re- 
peated: “Yes,  sir!  Wh.it  is  the  next  thing?” 

“ Natural  gas,  by  thunder !”  shouted  Fulker- 
son. 

One  of  the  waiters  had  profited  by  Lindau’s 
posture  to  lean  over  him  and  put  down  in  the 


middle  of  the  table  a structure  in  white  sugar 
It  expressed  Frescobuldi’s  conception  of  a 
rick,  and  a touch  of  nature  had  been  added  ,, 
the  flame  of  brandy,  which  bunted  lWruSiv  i;-, 
from  a small  pit  in  the  centre  of  the  ba.-e,  a,; 
represented  the  gas  in  combustion  as  it 
from  the  ground.  Fulkerson  burst  into  a r-a- 
of  laughter  with  the  words  that  recognized  K>.. 
cobaldi’s  personal  tribute  to  Dryfoos.  Ev«v. 
body  rose  and  peered  over  at  the  thing,  while  [,, 
expiniiied  the  work  of  sinking  a gas  well,  as  I* 
had  already  explained  it  to  Frescobaldi.  In  g 
midst  of  bis  lecture  he  caught  sight  of  the  w:.rr' 
er  himself,  where  he  stood  in  the  pantry  doorwn 
smiling  with  an  artist’s  anxiety  for  the  effect  i 
his  masterpiece, 

“Come  itt,  come  in,  Froscobaldi ! We  »r; 
to  congratulate  you,”  Fulkerson  called  to 
“ Here,  gentlemen  ! Here’s  Frescobaldi’s  he,: 

They  all  drank  ; and  Frescobaldi,  smiling  i, 
iantly  and  rubbing  his  hands  as  he  bowed  rig 
and  left,  permitted  himself  to  sav  to  Lrtf.i.,,; 
“ You  are  please ; no ? You  like?” 

“ First-Rite,  first-rate  !”  said  the  old  man;  I 
when  the  Italian  had  bowed  himself  out  and 
guests  had  sunk  into  their  seats  again,  he  m ; 
drvlv,  to  Fulkerson,  “I  reckon  they  didn’t  i.a- ^ 
to  torpedo  that  well,  or  the  derrick  wouldn’t  ii.  i 
quite  so  nice  uttd  clean.” 

“ Ye-,”  Fulkerson  answered;  “and  that  ain't 
quite  the  style  — that  little  wigglv-wagglv  I.; 
flame — that  the  gas  acts  w hen  you  toucii  nil  1 
good  vein  of  it.  This  might  do  for  weak  g.i* 
and  he  went  on  to  explain:  “They  call  it  ».-.K 
gas  when  they  tup  it  two  or  three  hundred!-; 
down;  and  anybody  can  sink  a well  in  hi-  huv 
yard  and  get  enough  gas  to  light  and  heat  i . 
house.  I remember  one  fellow  that  had  it 
ing  up  from  a pipe  through  a flower  i*d,  ; 
like  n jet  of  water  from  a fountain.  Mv,  n,, 
mv!  You  fcl — you  gentlemen  ought  to  gu ... 
and  see  that  country,  all  of  you.  Wish  we  <v..; 
torpedo  this  well,  Mr.  Dryfoos,  and  let  ’em  -U 
how  it  works  ! Mind  that  one  you  torpedoed  : 
me?  You  know,  when  they  sink  a well,"  i.- 
went  on  to  the  company,  “ they  can’t  always  m 
generally  sometimes  tell  whether  they’re  g g 
to  get  gas  or  oil  or  salt-water.  Why,  when  I... 
first  began  to  bore  for  salt-water  out  on  the  Ki 
nau  ha,  back  about  the  beginning  of  the  cent  ;n, 
they  used  to  get  gas  now  and  then,  and  then  #-.-t 
considered  it  a failure;  they  called  a gas  well  i 
blower,  and  give  it  up  ill  disgust ; the  time  wasn  t 
ripe  for  gas  yet.  Now  they  bore  away  some! 
till  they  get  half-way  to  China,  and  don’t  seem  » 
strike  anything  worth  speaking  of.  Then 
put  a dynamite  torpedo  down  in  the  well  atid-v 
plode  it.  They  have  a little  bar  of  iron  that  t ec 
call  a Go-devil,  und  they  just  drop  it  down  cm it- 
business  end  of  the  torpedo,  and  then  stand  fr»:n 
under,  if  yon  please ! You  hear  a noise,  and  it 
about  half  a minute  you  begin  to  see  one,  and  it 
begins  to  rain  oil  and  mud  and  salt-water  ml 
rocks  and  pitchforks  and  adoptive  citizens;  mi 
w hen  it  clears  up  the  derrick’s  painted— g»;  i 
coat  on  that  ’ll  wear  in  any  climate.  That's 
our  honored  host  meant.  Generally  get  s ' ; 
visiting  lady,  w hen  there’s  one  round,  to  drop  ; 
Go-devil.  But  that  day  we  had  to  pul  up  »lr. 
Conrad  here.  They  offered  to  let  me  drop  it, 

I declined.  I told  ’em  I hadn’t  much  praeti.s 
with  Go-devils  in  the  newspaper  syndicate  I# 
ness,  and  I -wasn’t  very  well  myself,  anyway 
Astonishing,”  Fulkerson  continued,  with  them 
of  relieving  his  explanation  by  an  anecdote, ' ii  * 
reckless  they  get  using  dynamite  when  tin 
torpedoing  wells.  We  stopped  at  one  place  whrv 
a fellow  was  handling  the  cartridges  pretty  fi$8» 
lv,  and  Mr.  Drvfoos  happened  to  caution  him  a 
little,  and  that  ass  came  up  with  one  of  ’em  in 
his  hand,  and  began  to  pound  it  on  the 
wheel  to  show  us  how  safe  it  was.  I turflo! 
green,  I was  so  scared;  but  Mr.  Dryfoos  kept  It's 
color,  and  kind  of  coaxed  the  fellow  till  he  quit. 
You  could  see  he  was  the  fool  kind,  that  if  y—t 
tried  to  stop  him  he’d  keep  on  hammering  the.: 
cartridge,  just  to  show  that  it  wouldn’t  exp 
till  he  blew  you  into  Kingdom  Come.  When 
got  him  to  go  away,  Mr.  Drvfoos  drove  up  to  hi* 
foreman.  ‘ Pay  Slienev  off,  and  discharge  him 
on  the  spot,’  says  he.  ‘ He’s  too  safe  a man  ti* 
have  round;  he  knows  too  much  about  dyna- 
mite.’ I never  saw  anybody  so  cool.” 

Dryfoos  modestly  dropped  his  head  under  Ful- 
kerson’s flattery,  and  without  lifting  it,  turn'd 
his  eyes  toward  Colonel  Woodburn.  “I  had  d 
sorts  of  men  to  deal  with  in  developing  my  prop 
erty  out  there,  but  I bad  very  little  trouble  with 
them,  generally  speaking.” 

“ Ah,  ah  ! you  foundt  the  laboring-man  reason 
able — draclable — toeiie?”  Lindau  putin. 

“Yes,  generally  speaking,”  Dryfoos  answer'd 
“ They  mostly  knew  which  side  of  their  bread  w*‘ 
buttered.  I did  have  one  little  difficulty  at  one 
time.  It  happened  to  be  when  Mr.  Fulkerson wa- 
out  there.  Borne  of  the  men  tided  to  form  * 
union — ” 

“No,  no!”  cried  Fulkerson.  “ Let  nit  tell  tint ! 
I know  you  wouldn't  do  yourself  justice.  Mr.  Pry 
foos,  and  I want  ’em  to  know  how  a strike  can 
be  managed,  if  you  take  it  in  time.  You  see, 
some  of  those  fellows  got  a notion  that  there 
ought  to  be  a union  among  the  working-men  m 
keep  up  wages  and  dictate  to  the  employers,  and 
Mr.  Dryfoos’s  foreman  was  the  ringleader  in  U|<! 
business.  They  understood  pretty  well  that  a? 
soon  as  he  found  it  out  that  foreman  would  »;•! 
the  plank,  and  so  they  watched  out  till  tmy 
thought  they  had  Mr.  Dryfoos  just  where  the.v 
wanted  him — everything  on  the  keen  jump. 
every  man  worth  his  weight  in  diamonds— and 
then  they  come  to  him,  and  told  him  to  sign  a 
promise  to  keep  that  foreman  to  the  end  of  i ,- 
scason,  or  till  he  was  through  with  the  work  »u 
the  Drvfoos  and  Hendry  Addition,  under  penal- 
ty of  having  them  all  knock  off.  Mr.  Dryf'»* 
smelt  a mice,  hut  he  couldn’t  tell  where  the  trr.A 
was ; he  saw  that  they  did  have  him,  and  he 
signed,  of  course.  There  wasn’t  anything  really 
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against  the  fellow,  anyway ; he  was  a first-rate 
man,  and  he  did  his  duty  every  time ; only  he’d 
got  some  of  those  ideas  into  his  head,  and  they 
turned  it.  Mr.  Dryfoos  signed,  and  then  he  laid 
low.” 

March  saw  Lindau  listening  with  a mounting 
intensity,  and  heard  him  murmur  in  German, 
“ Shameful ! shameful !” 

Fulkerson  went  on : “ Well,  it  wasn’t  long  be- 
fore they  began  to  show  their  hand,  but  Mr.  Dry- 
foos kept  dark.  He  agreed  to  everything;  there 
never  was  such  an  obliging  capitalist  before; 
there  wasn’t  a thing  they  asked  of  him  that  he 
didn’t  do,  with  the  greatest  of  pleasure,  and  all 
went  merry  as  a marriage-bell  till  one  morning  a 
whole  gang  of  fresh  men  marched  into  the  Dry- 
foos and  Hendry  Addition,  under  the  escort  of  a 
dozen  Pinkertons  with  repeating  rifles  at  half- 
cock,  and  about  fifty  fellows  found  themselves 
out  of  a job.  You  never  saw  Bueh  a mad  set." 

“ Pretty  neat,”  said  Kendricks,  who  looked  at 
the  affair  purely  from  an  aesthetic  point  of  view. 
“ Such  a coup  as  that  would  tell  tremendously  iu 
a play.” 

“ That  was  vile  treason,”  said  Lindau,  in  Ger- 
man, to  March.  “ He’s  an  infamous  traitor ! I 
cannot  stay  here.  I must  go.” 

He  struggled  to  rise,  while  March  held  him  by 
the  coat,  and  implored  him  under  his  voice,  “ For 
Heaven’s  sake,  don’t,  Lindau ! You  owe  it  to 
yourself  not  to  make  a scene,  if  you  come  here.” 
Something  iu  it  all  affected  him  comically;  he 
could  not  help  laughing. 

The  others  were  discussing  the  matter,  and 
seemed  not  to  have  noticed  Lindau,  who  con- 
trolled himself,  and  sighed : “ You  are  right.  I 
must  have  patience.” 

Beaton  was  saying  to  Dryfoos,  “Pity  your 
Pinkertons  couldn’t  have  given  them  a few  shots 
before  they  left.” 

“ No,  that  wasn’t  necessary,”  said  Dryfoos.  “ I 
succeeded  in  breaking  up  the  union.  I entered 
into  an  agreement  with  other  parties  not  to  em- 
ploy any  man  who  would  not  swear  that  he  was 
non-union.  If  they  had  attempted  violence,  of 
course  they  could  have  been  shot.  But  there  was 
no  fear  of  that.  Those  fellows  can  always  be  de- 
pended upon  to  cut  each  other’s  throats  in  the 
long-run.” 

“ But  sometimes,”  said  Colonel  Woodbum,  who 
had  been  watching  throughout  for  a chance  to 
mount  his  hobby  again,  “ they  make  a good  deal 
of  trouble  first.  How  was  it  iu  the  great  railroad 
strike  of  ’77  ?” 

“Well,  I guess  there  was  a little  trouble  that 
time,  Colonel,”  said  Fulkerson.  “But  the  men 
that  undertake  to  override  the  laws  and  para- 
lyze the  industries  of  a country  like  this  gener- 
ally get  left  in  the  end.” 

“ Yes,  sir,  generally ; and  up  to  a certain  point, 
always.  But  it’s  the  exceptional  that  is  apt  to 
happen,  as  well  as  the  unexpected.  And  a little 
reflection  will  convince  auy  gentleman  here  that 
there  is  always  a danger  of  the  exceptional  in 
your  system.  The  fact  is,  those  fellows  have  the 
game  in  their  own  hands  already.  A strike  of 
the  whole  body  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Engineers 
alone  would  starve  out  the  entire  Atlantic  sea- 
board in  a week ; labor  insurrection  could  make 
head  at  a dozen  given  points,  and  your  govern- 
ment couldn’t  move  a man  over  the  roads  with- 
out the  help  of  the  engineers.” 

“ That  is'  so,”  said  Kendricks,  struck  by  the 
dramatic  character  of  the  conjecture.  He  im- 
agined a fiction  dealing  with  the  situation  as 
something  already  accomplished. 

“ Why  don’t  some  fellow  do  the  Battle  of  Dork- 
ing act  with  that  thing?”  said  Fulkerson.  “It 
would  be  a card.” 

“ Exactly  what  I was  thinking,  Mr.  Fulkerson,” 
said  Kendricks. 

Fulkerson  laughed.  “Telepathy — clear  case 
of  mind-transfcrrence.  Better  see  March,  here, 
about  it.  I'd  like  to  have  it  in  Every  Ollier 
Week.  It  would  make  talk.” 

“ Perhaps  it  might  set  your  people  to  thinking 
as  well  as  talking,”  said  the  Colonel. 

“Well,  sir,”  said  Dryfoos,  setting  his  lips  so 
tightly  together  that  his  imperial  stuck  straight 
outward,  “ if  I had  my  way,  there  wouldn’t  be  any 
Brotherhood  of  Engineers,  nor  any  other  kind  of 
labor  union  in  the  whole  country.” 

“What!”  shouted  Lindau.  “You  would  sob- 
bress  the  unionss  of  the  voarkingmen  ?” 

“ Yes,  I would.” 

“And  what  would  you  do  with  the  unionss  of 
the  gabida lists  — the  drosts,  and  gompines,  and 
boolss  ? Would  you  dake  the  right  from  one 
and  gife  it  to  the  odder?” 

“ Yes,  sir,  I would,”  said  Dryfoos,  with  a wick- 
ed look  at  him. 

Lindau  was  about  to  roar  back  at  him  with 
some  furious  protest,  but  March  put  his  hand  on 
his  shoulder  imploringly,  and  Lindau  turned  to 
him  to  say  in  German,  “ But  it  is  infamous — in- 
famous ! What  kind  of  man  is  this  ? Who  is 
he  ? He  has  the  heart  of  a tyrant.” 

Colonel  Woodburn  cut  in.  “You  couldn’t  do 
that,  Mr.  Dryfoos,  under  your  system.  And  if 
yon  attempted  it,  with  your  conspiracy  laws,  and 
that  kind  of  thing,  it  might  bring  the  climax  soon- 
er than  yon  expected.  Your  commercialized  soci- 
ety has  built  its  house  on  the  sandB.  It  will  have 
to  go.  But  I should  be  sorry  if  it  went  before  its 
time.” 

“ You  are  righdt,  sir,”  said  Lindau.  “ It  would 
be  a bity.  I hobe  it  will  last  till  it  feelss  its  rot- 
tenness, like  Herodt.  Boat,  when  its  hour  gomes, 
when  it  trops  to  bieces  with  the  veight  of  its  own 
gorrubtion — what  then?” 

“It’s  not  to  be  supposed  that  a system  of 
things  like  this  can  drop  to  pieces  of  its  own 
accord,  like  the  old  Republic  of  Venice,”  said 
the  Colonel.  “ But  when  the  last  vestige  of  com- 
mercial society  is  gone,  then  we  can  begin  to 
build  anew ; and  we  shall  build  upon  the  central 
idea,  not  of  the  false  liberty  you  now  worship, 
but  of  responsibility  — respojjsMliry.  The  en- 
lightened, the  moneyed,  the  rfQltiviTted  class  shall 
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be  responsible  to  the  central  authority — emperor, 
duke,  president ; the  name  does  not  matter — for 
the  national  expense  and  the  national  defence, 
and  it  shall  be  responsible  to  the  working  classes 
of  all  kinds  for  homes  and  lands  and  implements, 
aud  the  opportunity  to  labor  at  all  times.  The 
working  classes  shall  be  responsible  to  the  lei- 
sure class  for  the  support  of  its  dignity  in  peace, 
and  shall  be  subject  to  its  command  in  war.  The 
rich  shall  warrant  the  poor  against  planless  pro- 
duction und  the  ruiii  that  now  follows,  against 
danger  from  without  aud  famine  from  within,  and 
the  poor — ” 

“No,  no,  no!”  shouted  Lindau.  “The  Stale 
shall  do  that — the  whole  beople.  The  men  who 
voark  shall  have  and  shall  eat ; and  the  men  that 
will  not  voark,  they  shall  sdarfe.  But  no  man 
need  sdarfe.  He  will  go  to  the  State,  and  the 
State  will  see  that  he  haf  voark,  and  that  he  haf 
foodt.  All  the  roadls  and  mills  and  mines  and 
landts  shall  be  the  beople’s  und  be  ron  by  the 
beople  for  the  beople.  There  shall  be  no  rich 
and  no  boor;  and  there  shall  not  be  war  any 
more,  for  what  bower  wouldt  dare  to  addack  a beo- 
ple bound  togeder  in  a broderhood  like  that?” 

“ Lion  and  lamb  act,”  said  Fulkerson,  not  well 
knowing,  after  bo  much  champagne,  what  words 
he  was  using. 

No  one  noticed  him,  and  Colonel  Woodburn 
said  coldly  to  Lindau,  “You  are  talking  pater- 
nalism,  sir.” 

“Aud  you  are  diking  feudalism  /”  retorted  the 
old  man. 

The  Colonel  did  not  reply.  A silence  ensued, 
which  no  one  broke  till  Fulkerson  said : “ Well, 
now,  look  here.  If  either  one  of  these  millenni- 
ums was  brought  about,  by  force  of  arms,  or  oth- 
erwise, what  would  become  of  Every  Other  Week l 
Who  would  want  March  for  an  editor?  How 
would  Beaton  sell  his  pictures?  Who  would 
print  Mr.  Kendrieks’s  little  society  verses  and 
short  stories?  What  would  become  of  Conrad 
and  his  good  works?”  Those  named  grinned  in 
support  of  Fulkerson’s  diversion,  but  Lindau  aud 
the  Colonel  did  not  speak;  Dryfoos  looked  down 
at  his  plate,  frowning.  A waiter  came  round 
with  cigars,  and  Fulkerson  took  one.  “Ah,"  he 
said,  as  he  bit  off  the  end,  and  leaned  over  to  the 
emblematic  masterpiece,  where  the  brandy  was 
still  feebly  flickering,  “I  wonder  if  there’s  enough 
natural  gas  left  to  light  my  cigar.”  His  effort  put 
the  flame  out  and  knocked  the  derrick  over;  it 
broke  in  fragments  on  the  table.  Fulkerson 
cackled  over  the  ruin : “ I wonder  if  all  Moftitt 
will  look  that  way  after  labor  and  capital  have 
fought  it  out  together.  I hope  this  ain’t  ominous 
of  anything  personal,  Dryfoos  ?” 

“ I’ll  take  the  risk  of  it,”  said  the  old  man, 
harshly. 

He  rose  mechanically,  and  Fulkerson  said  to 
Frescobaldi’s  man,  “ You  can  bring  us  the  coffee 
in  the  library.” 

The  talk  did  not  recover  itself  there.  Lindau 
would  not  sit  down ; he  refused  coffee,  and  dis- 
missed himself  with  a lmnghtv  bow  to  the  com- 
pany; Colonel  Woodburn  shook  hands  elaboiate- 
ly  all  round,  when  he  had  smoked  his  cigar;  the 
others  followed  him.  It  seemed  to  March  that  his 
own  good-night  from  Dryfoos  was  dry  aud  cold. 
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A BOWERY  RESTAURANT. 

On  another  page  Mr.  Kemble  has  drawn  a few 
glimpses  of  the  cheap  Bowery  restaurants,  and 
the  faces  of  typical  habitues  of  them.  No- 
thing of  all  that  the  Bowery  offers  is  more  pe- 
culiar than  these  eating-houses  of  the  poor.  Their 
characters  are  reflected  iu  their  very  names: 
“Beefsteak  Joint’s,”  “The  Crea meric,”  “ The  Ele- 
phant,” “The  Two-Forty-Nine,”  and  farther  along 
in  Chatham  Street,  “The  Bill  Tweed,”  “The  Jim 
Fisk,”  “ The  Gladstone,”  und  “ The  Cleveland.” 
In  front  of  one  of  these  the  other  day  we  saw  an 
ice  cart  bearing  the  painted  legend,  “ Billy’s  Own 
Ice” ; and  near  by  was  the  sign,  “ Founders  of 
the  $3  pants.”  But  the  motto  painted  on  the 
window  of  one  of  the  restaurants,  “ Moderate 
Prices  and  Quick  Service,”  is  eloquent  of  all  the 
merit  to  which  the  Bowery  lays  especial  claim. 

The  Bowery  restaurants  are  nearly  all  small 
places,  usually  occupying  the  space  designed  for 
the  purposes  of  a single  store.  They  are  so  gen- 
erally bare  of  ornament  and  so  rudely  furnished 
as  to  present,  like  most  of  their  customers,  the 
air  of  struggling  for  a livelihood.  This  may  be 
misleading.  They  certainly  exist  year  after  year, 
often  two  or  three  in  a block,  and  are  usually 
crowded,  so  that  the  probability  is  that  the  pre- 
vailing human  tendency  to  appoint  dining  places 
richly  is  restrained  in  the  Bowery  out  of  respect 
to  the  plain  tastes  of  those  who  patronize  those 
places.  The  bills  of  fare  in  these  restaurants  are 
as  remarkable  as  their  other  features.  One  eat- 
ing-house that  should  be  well  patronized  has  just 
been  founded  in  order  to  provide  a regular  table 
d'hote  dinner  of  soup,  meat,  and  dessert  for  thir- 
teen cents.  A very  old  Bowery  restaurant  thrives 
by  giving  a plate  of  beefsteak,  a potato,  and  a 
slice  or  two  of  bread,  with  butter,  for  six  cents. 
The  steak  may  be  a little  inclined  to  resist  mas- 
tication, but  eminent  physicians  have  said  that 
such  is  the  more  nutritious  sort  after  all.  The 
rest  of  tlio  restaurants  in  the  Bowery  offer  all 
cold,  boiled,  or  roast  meats  at  either  five  or  ten 
cents  a portion,  with  a potato  and  bread  to  boot, 
and  coffee  or  tea  for  three  or  five  cents.  Pork 
and  beaus  and  hash,  at  the  same  price  as  plain 
roasts,  are  two  stand-bys  at  all  the  Bowery  eating- 
houses. 

The  proprietors  and  the  waiters  are  likely  to 
be  found  in  their  shirt  sleeves.  In  mo-t  of  the 
places  the  waiters  are  chosen  for  their  fighting 
as  well  as  their  polite  qualities,  in  order  that  they 
may  be  in  continual  readiness  for  quelling  disor- 
der and  avenging  attempts  to  dine  without  pay- 
ing. Every  amusement  hall  in  the  Bowery  has 
.ole  ‘ibounoer,”  but  these  restaurants  have  many. 


The  artist  has  shown  a seedy  and  unfortunate  old 
fellow  iu  the  relentless  grip  of  a restaurant  pro- 
prietor, who  hopes  to  frighten  some  change  out 
of  the  poor  wretch  by  threatening  him  with  a 
“cop.”  The  incident  illustrated  in  the  sketch 
recalls  Mr.  Edward  Harrigan’s  local  comedy  of 
Old  Lavender , iu  which  the  hero,  when  he  had  no 
money  and  was  hungry,  deliberately  prepared  his 
mind  for  the  thrashing  he  knew  his  body  would 
get,  and  then  went  to  an  eating-house,  ordered  a 
good  meal,  and  took  u whipping  iu  lieu  of  a re- 
ceipted bill.  That  character  belonged  in  the  Bow- 
ery, and  was  drawu  from  life. 

The  other  incident  Mr.  Kemble’s  pencil  has 
seized  is  even  more  characteristic  of  the  usages 
in  these  places.  In  just  such  a restaurant  a cus- 
tomer brought  down  the  wrath  of  outraged  self- 
respect  on  liis  head  one  day  by  calling  out  to  one 
of  the  waiters,  “ My  friend,  this  coffee  ain’t  good.” 
The  waiter  looked  him  all  over  with  a glance  of 
withering  contempt,  and  then  spoke  loudiy  enough 
for  all  the  others  iu  the  place  to  hear: 

“Say,  Bill,”  he  addressed  another  waiter, 
“here’s  a high-toned  .gent  that’s  used  to  dining 
at  Delmonieo’s.  He  says  der  coffee  ain’t  good. 
See  here,  friend,  you  swally  dat  coffee ; it’s  der 
best  you’ll  git.” 

The  waiters  all  seem  more  eager  to  fight  than 
to  serve.  In  one  of  these  eating-houses  one  day 
a waiter  spilled  some  soup  in  the  lap  of  a cus- 
tomer who  was  rather  more  fastidious  than  the 
average  frequenter  of  the  place.  He  protested 
against  the  waiter’s  carelessness,  and  the  waiter 
replied  : “ Well,  what’s  der  use  of  making  a fuss  ? 
I couldn’t  help  it.”  The  next  time  the  waiter 
came  to  that  table  the  customer  reverted  to  the 
accident  and  to  the  state  of  his  clothing.  That 
was  more  than  the  waiter  could  endure.  “ Now 
look  a-here,”  said  he,  thrusting  out  his  chin  and 
his  chest,  and  wagging  his  head  threateningly ; 
“ I’ve  ’pologized,  and  dat  don’t  suit  yer.  What 
do  yer  want  next — a licking?” 

A very  happy  bit  in  the  picture  is  the  view  of 
two  street  boys  at  a hasty  meal — the  only  kind 
they  ever  get.  Both  are  honest  toilers,  one  at 
blacking  boots,  and  one  at  selling  papers.  What 
Arabs,  what  little  rats,  they  are ! They  are  as 
wild  and  hostile  to  improvement  as  young  hawks. 
We  have  in  mind  a kindly  man  who  felt  sorry  to 
see  a number  of  them  out  in  the  cold  on  one 
wintry  day,  and  invited  them  into  the  warm  cellar 
under  his  store.  There  they  broke  the  windows, 
liuckcd  the  wood-work,  and  even  pounded  a costly 
piece  of  machinery  with  cobble-stones  brought  in 
for  the  purpose.  We  recall  another  gentleman 
who  called  one  into  his  business  place  and  gave 
him  a good  hat  to  take  the  place  of  the  tattered 
cap  on  his  head.  A clerk  of  an  inquiring  mind 
called  to  the  bov,  “ What  are  you  going  to  do  with 
that  nice  hat,  Johnny  ?” 

“Take  it  up  to  Baxter  Street,”  said  the  boy, 
“where  I kin  sell  it  fer  fifteen  cents.  Den  I kin 
git  a cap  fer  five  cents,  and  have  tenpence  left 
fer  der  t’eatre.” 


THE  LATE  WILLIAM  THAW. 

A cablkoram  from  Paris,  August  17th,  an- 
nouncing the  illness  of  William  Thaw,  was  fol- 
lowed immediately  by  a second  message  telling 
of  his  death.  William  Thaw  was  born  iu  Pitts- 
burgh, of  Seoteh-Irish  parentage,  October  12, 
1818.  Receiving  an  education  in  the  common 
schools  and  Western  University  of  Pittsburgh, 
he  entered  his  father’s  bank  in  1834.  Eleven 
years  later,  while  the  canals  were  yet  the  great 
channel  of  communication  between  the  East  and 
the  West,  he  formed  a partnership  with  Thomas 
8.  Clarke,  under  the  name  of  Clarke  k Thaw,  as 
transporters  and  owners  of  canal  and  steam 
boats.  When  the  completion  of  the  railroads 
West  brought  a new  order  of  affairs,  Mr.  Thaw 
was  nearly  forty  years  old,  but  at  once  grasping 
the  changed  conditions  he  entered  into  the  service, 
and  gave  his  time  and  encouragement  to  it,  so 
that  he  became  a leader  in  matters  pertaining  to 
railroads.  It  is  illustrative  of  the  great  progress 
of  the  age  when  we  consider  that  Mr.  Thaw  was 
born  before  the  first  steam  railroad  was  built, 
and  at  his  death  he  was  one  of  the  largest  own- 
ers of  stock  in  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Com- 
pany. He  was  also  largely  interested  in  the  Erie 
and  Western  Transportation  Company  and  the 
Inman  International  Steam  ship  Company. 

Mr.  Thaw  was  a man  of  remarkable  gifts,  and 
possessing  a wide  knowledge  of  the  world  and 
its  affairs.  His  power  of  discernment  and  ex- 
pression fitted  him  for  his  position  of  prominence 
in  his  business.  The  large  fortune  which  he  had 
amassed  was  used  in  a public  way  to  promote 
educational  and  benevolent  enterprises,  and  his 
private  charities  were  innumerable.  Irrespective 
of  church,  it  is  said  that  no  minister  who  applied 
to  him  for  monetary  aid  ever  left  him  without 
some  degree  of  success.  Before  the  panic  of 
1873,  he  presented  $100,000  in  Northern  Pacific 
bonds  to  the  Western  University,  and  when  Jay 
Cooke  had  failed,  and  the  securities  depreciated 
in  value,  Mr.  Thaw  quietly  gave  in  their  stead 
$100,000  in  cash  to  the  trustees.  The  Homoeo- 
pathic Hospital  and  the  Western  Theological 
Seminary  received  liberal  donations,  and  Hanover, 
Wooster,  and  Oberlin  universities,  and  Geneva 
and  Carrol  colleges  are  among  the  educational 
institutions  that  are  indebted  to  his  benevolence. 
Apart  from  these  examples  of  his  kindliness,  he 
was  in  sympathy  with  a number  of  other  institu- 
tions ami  charitable  societies,  and  the  city  and 
county  where  he  lived  were  under  obligations  to 
him  in  many  ways. 

Early  in  July  Sir.  Thaw,  in  company  with  sonic 
friends  and  relatives,  sailed  on  the  City  of  J’urix, 
in  order  to  gain  a needed  rest.  His  letters  and 
messages  home  were  most  hopeful  and  satisfac- 
tory, and  the  news  of  his  sudden  illness  and  death 
was  a great  shock  to  his  many  friends,  In  his 
native  city  he  was  much  loved  and  admired,  and 
his  loss  is  one  which  will  be  widely  felt. 


THE  NEW  YORK  CATTLE 
QUARANTINE. 

Astoxfi  the  various  laws  made  in  the  United 
States  within  recent  years  for  the  prevention  of 
pleuro-pneumonia  and  other  forms  of  disease  in 
cattle,  few  have  hud  a more  important  bearing 
upon  the  object  in  view,  or  have  been  more  thor- 
oughly and  intelligently  carried  out,  than  the  act 
of  Congress  providing  for  the  quarantining  of 
cattle  arriving  here  from  foreign  countries.  The 
law  requires  that  foreign  cattle  shall  be  kept  in 
quarantine  for  ninety  days  after  their  arrival. 
If  the  cattle  are  in  a perfectly  sound  and  healthy 
condition  at  the  end  of  the  ninety  days  they  may- 
be removed  by  their  owners.  The  English  quar- 
antine laws  are  somewhat  more  strict  than  this. 
They  require  that  all  cattle  brought  into  Great 
Britain  from  America  shall  be  killed  within  ten 
days  of  their  arrival.  This  law  prevents  the  ex- 
portation of  American  cattle  to  England  for 
breeding  purposes.  Englishmen  explain  the  law 
by  saying  that  all  cattle  diseases  originate  in 
America,  und  that  English  animals  are  never  af- 
flicted with  pleuro-pneumonia  or  anything  else. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  deny  this  rather  sweep- 
ing assertion,  nor  to  apologize  to  irascible  im- 
porters of  foreign  cattle  for  the  existence  of  the 
American  quarantine;  all  that  need  be  said  is 
that  the  quarantine  law  w-as  found  to  be  urgent- 
ly needed  to  protect  American  cattle. 

The  quarantine  station  for  the  port  of  New 
York  is  located  at  Garfield,  New  Jersey,  a small 
village  which  once  bore  the  name  of  East  Pas- 
saic. It  has  a railway  station  of  its  own,  on  a 
branch  of  the  New  York,  Lake  Erie,  and  Western 
Railroad,  but  the  traveller  can  get  a more  fre- 
quent train  service  by  way  of  Passaic  on  the 
main  line.  The  quarantine  station  occupies  forty 
acres  of  rolling  grass-land  fronting  on  the  dark- 
hued  Passaic  River,  which  here  drowses  down 
toward  the  sea.  On  this  quiet  stretch  of  water  one 
might  well  fancy  himself  in  some  remote  rural 
region,  were  it  not  for  the  tinge  of  smoke  from 
Passaic’s  tall  chimneys,  the  chemical  discolora- 
tions in  the  river,  und  the  constant  rumble  of 
Erie  Railway  trains. 

This  combined  quality  of  rural  quiet  and  urban 
accessibility  makes  the  location  at  Garfield  espe- 
cially appropriate  for  the  quarantine  station,  in- 
asmuch as  tiie  cattle  need  country  quiet  in  a 
place  within  a reasonable  distance  of  the  lauding 
docks. 

The  peculiar  requirements  of  the  quarantine 
location,  and  the  care  with  which  they  were  con- 
sidered when  the  station  was  established,  are 
only  a small  part,  however,  of  the  painstaking 
methods  employed  by  the  United  States  govern- 
ment to  prevent  the  introduction  of  disease  into 
American  cattle.  The  importer  is  no  doubt  often 
tempted  to  exclaim  with  wrath  that  the  red  tape 
involved  in  the  bringing  of  a few  meek  aud  well- 
disposed  cows  from  Europe  to  America  amounts 
almost  to  a prohibition.  In  the  first  place,  the 
original  owner  of  the  animals  must  make  affidavit 
that  they  are  free  from  disease,  and  that  no  bo- 
vine disorder  has  existed  in  his  district  for  six 
months  or  a year.  The  purchasing  agent  must 
then  make  affidavit  to  the  same  facts,  after  which 
the  case  goes  before  the  nearest  American  con- 
sul, who  considers  the  matter,  and  decides  wheth- 
er the  cattle  shall  or  shall  not  go  to  America. 
Having  obtained  the  consul’s  permit  to  import, 
the  agent  puts  the  animals  aboard  a steam  ship 
bound  for  the  United  States.  The  steam-ship 
people  arc  required  to  provide  stalls  which  have 
been  thoroughly  scalded  out  and  disinfected.  On 
the  voyage  across  the  ocean  the  cattle  are  care- 
fully taken  care  of.  If  any  of  them  fall  sick  the 
circumstances  are  noted  for  the  information  of 
the  quarantine  officer. 

Upon  the  arrival  of  the  vessel  at  New  York, 
the  Collector  of  the  Port  telegraphs  the  fact  to 
the  inspector  at  quarantine  head-quarters  at  Gar- 
field, who  immediately  goes  aboard,  and  makes 
a thorough  examination  of  each  animal.  The 
temperature  is  taken  bv  means  of  a physician’s 
thermometer,  and  the  lungs  are  examined  by  per- 
cussion aud  oscultation.  If  the  nuimals  pass 
muster,  the  inspector  indorses  the  Custom-house 
permit  providing  for  their  landing.  No  customs 
duties  are  charged  on  cattle  imported  for  breed- 
ing purposes.  At  the  hour  set  for  landing,  the 
Erie  Railway  Company’s  live-stock  agent  sends  a 
thoroughly  disinfected  and  clean  barge  to  receive 
the  cattle  from  the  steamer.  This  barge  puts 
the  animals  ashore  at  what  is  known  as  the  Erie’s 
long  dock  in  Jersey  City,  alongside  the  huge  grain 
elevator  that  dominates  the  landscape  in  the  vicin- 
ity of  the  Erie  Ferry  slips.  From  the  wharf  the  cat- 
tle are  driven  to  certain  of  the  Erie’s  stock  cars 
set  apart  for  the  purpose.  No  other  cattle  are  al- 
lowed to  be  carried  in  these  cars.  It  is  only  just 
to  say  here  that  the  railroad  company  lakes  spe- 
cial pains  to  co-operate  fully  with  the  government 
officials  in  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  the  law 
to  the  letter. 

A special  train  carries  the  cattle  to  a remote 
corner  of  the  quarantine  grounds  at  Garfield, 
where  they  are  unloaded  and  assigned  to  certain 
yards  and  sheds.  The  yards  are  separated  from 
each  other  by  high  board  fences.  The  sheds  are 
in  the  shape  of  well-built  barns,  tightly  battened 
and  neatly  painted.  A trough  of  running  water 
is  provided  for  each  yard,  and  separate  bins  for 
feed  for  each  shed.  These  measures  form  the 
basis  of  the  precautions  taken  for  the  complete 
isolation  of  the  different  herds  one  from  the 
other.  The  rules  for  the  government  of  the 
quarantine  station  are  as  strict  as  those  direct- 
ing the  conduct  of  the  army.  They  require, 
among  other  things,  that  the  mites  of  nil  yards 
shall  be  kept  locked,  except  when  cattle  are  en- 
tering or  leaving  quarantine.  This  prevents  the 
accidental  mixing  up  of  different  cattle.  The 
attendants  on  cattle  in  particular  yards  are  strict- 
ly forbidden  to  enter  other  yard-*  nn^  buildings, 
except  snob  as  are  occupied  by  stock  of  the 
same  sbipRfjntj  fitk|  under  their  speeia, 
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care.  No  dogs,  cats,  or  animals,  except  those  necessarily  present,  are 
allowed  in  the  quarantine  grounds. 

The  owner  or  importer  of  cattle  is  required  to  provide  food  and 
attendance,  under  the  direction  of  the  veterinary  inspector.  Some  im- 
porters show  a disposition  to  object  to  this  quarantine  requirement, 
as  they  believe  that  the  government  should  pay  all  the  expenses  of 
the  quarantine,  including  food  and  attendance.  These  are  the  only  two 
expenses,  however,  that  the  government  does  not  pay  in  connection 
with  the  work.  In  order  that  no  contagious  disease  may  be  intro- 
duced into  quarantine,  the  rules  provide  that  no  visitor  shall  be  admit- 
ted to  the  quarantine  station  without  special  written  permission  from 
the  veterinary  inspector  or  chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  at 
the  Department  of  Agriculture.  This  rule  is  intended  to  operate 
especially  against  butchers,  cattle  dealers,  and  their  employes.  Vis- 
itors are  apt  to  regard  it  as  unduly  strict,  yet  it  is  of  great  impor- 
tance as  a quarantine  measure.  The  rule  is  by  no  means  prohibitive 
in  its  nature,  for  almost  any  well-disposed  person,  other  than  butch- 
ers, cattle  dealers,  and  their  employes,  can  obtain  a permit  to  walk 
through  the  grounds.  It  remains  with  the  quarantine  officer,  how- 
ever, to  say  whether  a visitor  shall  or  shall  not  be  fumigated  oe- 
fore  entering  the  yards.  The  fumigatin"  box  has  been  found  to  be 
rather  a formidable  obstacle  in  the  path  of  the  casual  visitor. 

While  cattle  are  in  quarantine,  the  veterinary  inspector  is  re- 
quired to  inspect  them  daily,  and  to  take,  as  fur  as  possible,  the 
temperature  of  each  animal,  beginning  always  with  the  herds  that 
have  been  longest  in  quarantine,  and 
ending  with  the  most  recent  arrivals, 
and  to  record  these  temperatures  on 
lists  kept  for  the  purpose.  In  pass- 
ing from  one  herd  to  another,  the  in- 
spector is  required  to  wash  his  ther- 
mometer and  his  hands  in  a weak  solu- 
tion of  carbolic  acid.  With  these  and 
other  rules  rigidly  enforced  for  ninety 
days  on  each  importation,  domestic 
cattle  are  protected  absolutely  against 
the  introduction  of  disease  from  for- 
eign countries.  When  the  quaran- 
tined animals  are  released,  they  are, 
as  far  as  science  and  skill  can  deter- 
mine, in  perfect  health.  They  may  be 
taken  to  any  part  of  the  United  States 
upon  their  certificate  of  release. 

For  the  most  part,  the  cattle  raisers 
of  the  country  are  strongly  in  favor 
of  a rigid  quarantine.  Especially  is 
this  true  of  Western  stockmen,  who 
fear  contagious  pleuro  - pneumonia, 
aphthous  fever,  and  bovine  tuberculo- 
sis more  than  all  the  other  ills  of  man 
and  beast  taken  together.  From  a 
financial  point  of  view,  the  worst  dis- 
ease that  can  affect  a herd  of  fine  cattle 
is  contagious  pleuro-pneumonia,  which 
kills  off  the  animals  so  rapidly,  and 
communicates  itself  to  neighboring 
herds  so  readily,  that  only  the  most 
stringent  measures  can  prevent  its 
spreading  into  epidemic  form.  The 
ease  with  which  this  disease  travels 
from  one  farm  to  another  shows  the 
necessity  of  rigid  quarantine  of  foreign 
cattle,  and  also  of  careful  local  inspec- 
tions by  State  and  even  county  veter- 
inary officers.  In  its  relations  to 
man,  bovine  tuberculosis  is  more  dan- 
gerous than  pleuro-pneumonia,  al- 
though its  presence  among  cattle  is 
not  so  disastrous  financially.  Tubercu- 
losis is  communicated  to  the  human 
system  through  the  use  of  the  meat 
or  milk  of  tuberculous  animals.  Re- 
cent investigation  indicates  more  fully 
than  ever  before  the  dreadful  nature 
of  this  disease  in  man.  It  is  the 
opinion  of  authorities  on  the  subject 


it  would  be  impossible  for  any  person  to 
enter  the  grounds  without  permission. 
With  the  inadequate  force  now  employed 
it  would  not  be  difficult  for  nn  evil  dis- 
posed or  resentful  person  to  creep  in 
among  the  cattle  and  introduce  a dis- 
order that  wotdd  prove  disastrous  to 
stock  owners  and  possibly  fatal  to  man. 
That  the  necessity  for  a rigid  cattle  in- 
spection is  becoming  more  urgent  is  np- 
pnrent  in  all  parts  of  the  country.  The 
lend  in  the  matter  is  being  taken  by  the  government.  Only  a few 
weeks  ngo  the  Agricultural  Department  called  the  attention  of 
the  railroads  to  the  prevalence  of  Texas  fever  among  cattle  in 
certain  parts  of  the  country,  and  suggested  that  extra  precautions 
be  taken  to  keep  stock  cars  as  clean  ns  possible,  and  that  cars 
carrying  cattle  for  export  should  be  disinfected  before  being 
brought  into  use.  The  railroad  companies  supplement  these  pre- 
cautions by  setting  apart  yards  for  the  exclusive  use  of  export 
cattle.  By  these  means  it  is  hoped  that  the  introduction  of  any 
American  diseases  into  foreign  cattle  may  be  prevented.  Under 
the  present  quarantine  law,  cattle  from  North  and  South  America 
are  exempt  from  the  ninety  days’  quarantine. 

One  cause  for  congratulation  among  stock  raisers  is  the  sys- 
tematic co-operation  of  the  New  York  State  and  the  government 
veterinary  inspectors  for  the  suppression  of  cattle  diseases  in  this 
part  of  the  country.  If  other  States  took  the  matter  in  hand 
as  thoroughly,  the  chances  for  the  complete  eradication  of  disease 
would  be  much  improved.  The  inspector  in  charge  of  the  govern- 
ment work  at  Garfield  is  Dr.  William  Herbert  Lowe,  a veterinarian 
of  wide  experience  and  much  scientific  and  practical  knowledge 
of  the  treatment  of  animal  disorders.  His  management  of  quar- 
antine affairs  has  been  uniformly  successful  in  its  results,  and 
satisfactory  to  the  Department  at  Washington. 

William  Willard  Howard. 
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THE  CATTLE  QUARANTINE.— Drawn  by  II.  D.  Nichols. 

1.  General  View  of  the  Grounds  at  Garfield,  New  Jersey.  2.  Unloading  from  nn  Ocean  Steamer.  3.  The 
Quarantine  River  Front.  4.  Receiving  Cattle  at  Quarantine. 


that  one  of  the  chief  ways  to  lessen  the  prevalence  of  consump- 
tion in  human  beings  is  to  take  thorough  means  for  the  exter- 
mination of  bovine  tuberculosis  in  domestic  cattle.  Rigid  in- 
spections should  be  made  by  government  and  State  veterinarians 
at  frequent  intervals  to  prevent  the  spread  of  the  disease. 
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In  connection  with  this  branch  of  the  subject  it  may  not  be  in- 
appropriate to  suggest  that  greater  facilities  be  placed  at  the  dis- 
posal of  the  quarantine  officer  at  Garfield  for  the  more  complete 
isolation  of  the  eattle  under  his  charge  from  deleterious  influ- 
ences. The  working  force  might  be  increased  judiciously,  so  that 
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SKETCHES  IN  A BOWERY  RESTAURANT.— Drawn  bt  E.  W.  Kembli.— [See  Page  723.] 
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UNDER  THE  LION’S  PAW. 


It  was  the  last,  of  autumn  and  first  day  of  win- 
ter coming  together.  All  day  long  the  plough- 
men on  their  prairie  farms  had  moved  to  and 
fro  on  their  wide  level  fields  through  the  falling 
snow,  which  melted  as  it  fell,  wetting  them  to 
the  skin — all  day,  notwithstanding  the  frequent 
squalls  of  snow,  the  dripping,  desolate  clouds, 
and  the  muck  of  the  furrows,  hiaek  and  tenacious 
as  tar. 

Under  their  dripping  harnesses  the  horses 
swung  to  and  fro  silently,  with  that  marvellous 
uncomplaining  patience  which  marks  the  horse. 
All  day  the  wild-geese,  honking  wildly,  as  they 
sprawled  sidewise  down  the  wind,  seemed  to  be 
fleeing  from  an  enemy  behind,  and  with  neck 
out-thrust  and  wings  extended,  sailed  down  the 
wind,  soon  lost  to  sight. 

Yet  the  ploughman  behind  his  plough,  though 
the  snow  lay  on  his  ragged  great-coat,  and  the 
cold  clinging  mud  rose  on  his  heavy  boots,  fet- 
tering him  like  gyves,  whistled  in  the  very  beard 
of  the  gale.  As  day  passed,  the  snow,  ceasing 
to  melt,  lay  along  the  ploughed  land,  and  lodged 
in  the  depth  of  the  stubble,  till  on  each  slow 
round  the  last  furrow  stood  out  black  and  shining 
as  jet  between  the  ploughed  land  and  the  gray 
Stubble. 

When  night  began  to  fall,  and  the  geese,  flying 
low,  began  to  alight  invisibly  in  the  near  corn 
field,  Stephen  Council  was  still  at  work  “ finishing 
a land.”  He  rode  on  his  sulky-plough  when  go- 
ing with  the  wind,  but  walked  when  facing  it. 
Sitting  bent  and  cold  but  cheery  under  his  slouch 
hat,  he  bilked  eucouragingly  to  his  weary  four-in- 
hand. 

“ Come  round  there,  boys ! — round  agin ! We 
got  t’  finish  this  land.  Come  in  there,  Dan ! 
Stieldy,  Kate! — stiddy!  None  o’  y’r  tantrums, 
Kiltie.  It’s  party  tuff,  but  got  a be  did.  Tchk  ! 
tchk  ! Step  along,  Pete  ! Don’t  let  Kate  git  y’r 
single-tree  on  the  wheel.  Once  more  !” 

They  seemed  to  know  what  he  meant,  and  that 
this  was  the  last  round,  for  they  worked  with 
greater  vigor  than  before. 

“Once  more,  boys,  an’  sez  I,  oats  an’  a nice 
warm  stall,  an’  sleep  f’r  all.” 

By  the  time  the  last  furrow  was  turned  on  the 
land  it  was  too  dark  to  see  the  house,  and  the 
snow  was  changing  to  rain  again.  The  tired  and 
hungry  man  could  see  the  light  from  the  kitchen 
shining  through  the  leafless  hedge,  and  lifting 
a great  shout,  be  yelled,  “Supper  f’r  a half  a 
dozen !” 

It  was  nearly  eight  o’clock  by  the  time  he  had 
finished  his  chores  and  started  for  supper.  He 
was  picking  his  way  carefully  through  the  mud, 
when  the  tall  form  of  a man  loomed  up  before 
him  with  a premonitory  cough. 

“ Waddy  ye  want*”  was  the  rather  startled 
question  of  the  farmer. 

“ Well,  ye  see,”  began  the  stranger,  in  a depre- 
cating tone, “we’d  like  t’  git  in  f’r  the  night. 
We’ve  tried  every  house  f’r  the  last  two  miles, 
but  they  hadn’t  any  room  fr  us.  My  wife’s  jest 
about  sick,  ’n’  the  childem  are  cold  and  hun- 
gry—” 

“ Oh,  y’  want  a stay  all  night,  eh  ?” 

“ Yes,  sir;  it  ’ud  be  a great  aceom — ” 

“Waal,  I don’t  make  it  a practice  t’  turn  any- 
buddy  away  hungry,  not  on  sech  nights  as  this. 
Drive  right  in.  We  ’ain’t  got  much,  but  sech  as 
it  is — ” 

But  the  stranger  had  disappeared.  And  soon 
his  steaming,  weary  team,  with  drooping  heads 
and  swinging  single-trees,  moved  past  the  well 
on  to  the  block  beside  the  path.  Council  stood 
at  the  side  of  the  “schooner”  and  helped  the 
children  out — two  litile  half-sleeping  children — 
and  then  a small  woman  with  a babe  in  her  arms. 

“There  ye  go!”  lie  shouted,  jovially,  to  the 
children.  “Wow  we’re  all  right.  Run  right 
along  to  the  house  there,  an’  tell  Mam’  Council 
you  wants  umpthin' t’  eat.  Right  this  way,  Mis’ — 
Keep  right  off  t’  the  right  there.  I’ll  go  an’  git 
a lantern.  Come,”  he  said  to  the  dazed  and  si- 
lent group  at  his  side. 

“Mother,”  he  shouted,  as  he  neared  the  fra- 
grant and  warmly  lighted  kitchen,  “ here  are 
some  wayfarers  an’  folks  who  need  sumpthin’ t’ 
eat  an’  a place  t’  snooze,”  he  ended,  pushing 
them  all  in. 

Mrs.  Council,  a large,  jolly,  rather  coarse-look- 
ing  woman, took  the  children  in  her  arms.  “ Come 
right  in,  you  little  rabbits.  ’Most  asleep,  hay  ? 
Now  here’s  a drink  o’  milk  f’r  each  o’  ye.  i’ll 
have  s’m’  tea  in  a minute.  Take  off  y’r  things 
and  set  up  t’  the  fire.” 

While  she  set  the  children  to  drinking  milk. 
Council  got  out  his  lantern  and  went  out  to  the 
barn  to  help  the  si  ranger  about  his  team,  where 
his  loud,  hearty  voice  could  he  heard  as  it  came 
and  went  between  the  hay-mow  and  the  stalls. 

The  woman  came  to  light  as  a small,  timid,  and 
discouraged-looking  woman,  but  still  pretty,  in  a 
thin  and  sorrowful  way. 

“ Land  sakes ! An’  you’ve  travelled  all  the 
way  from  Clear  Lake  t’-day  in  this  mud  ! Waal! 
waal ! No  wunder  you’re  all  tired  out.  Don’t 
wait  f’r  the  men,  Mis’ — ” She  hesitated,  waiting 
for  the  name. 

“ Haskins.” 

“ Mis’  Haskins,  set  right  up  to  the  table  an’ 
take  a good  swig  o’  that  tea,  whilst  I make  y’  s’m’ 
toast.  It’s  green  tea,  an’  it’s  good.  I tell  Coun- 
cil as  I git  older  I don’t  seem  t’  enjoy  Young 
Hyson  n’r  gunpowder.  I want  the  reel  green  tea, 
jest  as  it  comes  otf’n  the  vines.  Seems  t’  have 
more  heart  in  it  some  wav.  Don’t  s’pose  it  has. 
Council  says  it's  all  in  m’ eye.” 

Coiug  on  in  this  easy  wav,  she  soon  had  the 
children  filled  with  bread  and  milk  and  the  wo- 
man thoroughly  at  home,  eating  some  toast  and 
sweet  melon  pickles,  and  sipping  the  tea. 

“ Ste  the  little  rats!”  Stic  laughed  at  the  chil- 
dren. “They're  full  as  they  can  stick  now,  and 
they  want  to  go  to  bed.  Now  don't  git  up,  Mis’ 


Haskins ; set  right  where  you  are,  an’  let  me  look 
after  ’em.  I know  all  about  young  ones,  though 
I am  all  alone  now'.  Jane  went  an’  married  last 
fall.  But,  as  I tell  Council,  it’s  lucky  we  keep 
our  health.  Set  right  there , Mis’  Haskins  ; I won’t 
have  you  stir  a finger.” 

It  was  an  unmeasured  pleasure  to  sit  there  in 
the  warm,  homely  kitchen,  the  jovial  chatter  of 
the  housewife  driving  out  and  holding  at  bay  the 
growl  of  the  impotent,  cheated  wind. 

The  little  woman’s  eyes  filled  with  tears,  which 
fell  down  upon  the  sleeping  baby  in  her  arms. 
The  world  was  not  so  desolate  and  cold  and  hope- 
less, after  all. 

“Now  I hope  Council  won’t  stop  out  there  and 
talk  politics  all  night.  He’s  the  greatest  man  to 
talk  politics  an’  read  the  Tribune.  How-  old  is 

She  broke  off  and  peered  down  at  the  face  of 
the  babe. 

“Two  months  V five  days,”  said  the  mother, 
with  a mother’s  exactness. 

“Ye  don’t  say!  I want  t’  know!  The  dear 
little  pudzy-wudzy,”  she  went  on,  stirring  it  up 
in  the  neighborhood  of  the  ribs  with  her  fat  fore- 
finger. 

“ Poctv  tough  on  ’oo  to  go  gallavant’n’  ’cross 
lots  this  wav.” 

‘Wes,  that’s  so;  a man  can’t  lift  a mountain,” 
said  Council,  entering  the  door.  “Sarah,  this  is 
Mr.  Haskins,  from  Kansas,  lie’s  been  eat  up  V 
drove  out  by  grasshoppers.” 

“ Glad  t’  see  veil  ! Pa,  empty  that  wash-basin, 
’n’  give  him  a chance  t’  wash.” 

Haskins  was  a tall  man,  with  a thin,  gloomy 
face.  His  hair  was  a reddish  brown,  like  his  coat, 
and  seemed  equally  faded  by  the  wind  and  sun. 
And  his  sallow  face,  though  hard  and  set,  was 
pathetic  somehow.  You  would  have  felt  that  he 
had  suffered  much  bv  the  line  of  his  mouth  showr- 
ing under  his  thin  yellow  mustache. 

“ Hnin’t  Ike  got  home  yet,  Sairv  ?” 

“ Hain’t  seen  ’im.” 

“ W-a-a-1,  set  right  up,  Mr.  Haskins  ; wade  right 
into  what  we’ve  got ' ’tain’t  much,  but  we  man- 
age t’  live  on  it — least  I do;  the  gits  fat  on  it,” 
laughed  Council,  pointing  his  thumb  at  his  wife. 

After  supper,  while  the  women  put  the  children 
to  bed,  Haskins  and  Council  talked  on,  seated 
near  the  huge  cooking  stove,  the  steam  rising 
from  their  wet  clothing.  In  the  Western  fashion 
Council  told  as  much  of  his  own  life  as  he  drew 
from  his  guest.  He  asked  but  few  questions ; 
but  by-and-by  the  story  of  Haskins’s  struggles 
and  defeat  came  out.  The  story  was  a terrible 
one,  but  he  told  it  quietly,  seated  with  his  elbows 
on  his  knees,  gazing  most  of  the  time  at  the 
hearth. 

“I  didn’t  like  the  looks  of  the  country,  any- 
how,” Haskins  said,  partly  rising  and  glancing  at 
his  wife.  “ I was  ust  t’  northern  Ingyaunie,  where 
we  hav’  lots  a timber  V lots  a rain,  ’u’  I didn’t  like 
the  looks  o’  that  dry  prairie.  What  galled  me 
the  worst  was  goin’  s’  far  away  across  t so  much 
fine  land  layin’  all  through  here  vacant.” 

“ And  the  ’hoppers  eat  ye  four  years  hand  run- 
ning. did  they  ?” 

“Eat!  They  wiped  us  out  They  chawed 
everything  that  was  green.  They  jest  set  around 
waitin’  f’r  us  to  die  t’  eat  us  too.  My  God ! I 
ust  t’  dream  of  ’em  sitt’n’  ’round  on  the  bedpost, 
six  feet  long,  workin’  their  jaws.  They  eet  the 
fork  handles.  They  got  worse  V worse,  till  they 
jest  rolled  on  one  another,  piled  up  like  snow  in 
winter.  Well,  it  ain’t  no  use;  if  I was  t’  talk  all 
winter  I couldn’t  tell  nawthin’.  But  all  the  while 
I couldn’t  help  thinkiu’  of  all  that  land  back  here 
that  nobuddv  was  usin’,  that  I ought  a had  ’stead 
o’  bein’  out  there  in  that  cussed  country.” 

“Waal,  why  didn’t  ye  stop  an’  settle  here?” 
asked  Ike,  who  had  come  in  and  was  eating  his 
supper. 

“ Fer  the  simple  reason  that  you  fellers  wantid 
ten  ’r  fifteen  dollars  an  acre  fer  the  bare  land, 
and  I hadn’t  no  money  fer  that  kind  o’  thing.” 

“Yes,  I do  my  own  work,”  Mrs.  Council  was 
heard  to  sav  in  the  pause  which  followed.  “ I’m 
a-gettin’  ptirtv  heavy  t’  be  on  m’  laigs  all  day, 
but  we  can’t  afford  t’  hire,  so  I keep  rackin’ 
around  somehow,  like  a foundered  horse.  S’  lame 
— I tell  Council  lie  can’t  tell  how  lame  I am,  f’r 
I’m  jest  as  lame  in  one  laig  as  t’other.”  And 
the  good  soul  laughed  at  the  joke  on  herself  ns 
she  took  a handful  of  flour  and  dusted  the  bis- 
cuit board  to  keep  the  dough  from  sticking. 

“ Well,  I hain’t  never  been  very  strong,”  said 
Mrs.  Haskins.  “Our  folks  was  Canadians  an’ 
small-boned,  and  then  since  my  last  child  I hain’t 
got  up  again  fairly.  I don’t  like  t’  complain — 
Tim  has  about  all  he  can  bear  now — but  they 
was  days  this  week  when  I jest  wanted  to  lay- 
right  down  an’  die.” 

“Waal,  now,  I’ll  tell  ye,”  said  Council,  from 
his  side  of  the  stove,  silencing  everybody  with 
his  good-natured  roar,  “ I’d  go  down  and  see 
Butler  anyway , if  I was  you.  I guess  he’d  let 
you  have  his  place  putty  cheap ; the  farm’s  all 
run  down.  He’s  ben  anxious  t’  let  t’  somebud- 
dy  next  year.  It  ’ud  be  a good  chance  fer  you. 
Anyhow,  you  go  to  bed,  and  sleep  like  a babe. 
I’ve  got  some  ploughin’  t’  do  anyhow,  an’  we’ll  see 
if  somethin’  can’t  be  done  about  your  case.  Ike, 
you  go  out  an’  see  if  the  horses  is  all  right,  an’ 
I’ll  show  the  folks  t’  bed.” 

When  the  tired  husband  and  wife  were  lying 
under  the  generous  quilts  of  the  spare  bed,  Has- 
kins listened  a moment  to  the  wind  in  the  eaves, 
and  then  said,  with  a slow  and  solemn  tone, 

“There  are  people  in  this  world  who  are  good 
enough  t’  be  angels,  an’  only  haff  t’  die  to  be 
angels.” 

II. 

Jim  Butler  was  one  of  those  men  called  in  the 
West  “ land  poor.”  Early  in  the  history  of  Rock 
River  he  had  come  into  the  town  and  started  in 
the  grocery  business  in  a small  way,  occupying  a 
small  building  in  a mean  part  of  the  town.  At 
this  period  of  his  life  he  earned  all  he  got,  and 
was  up  early  and  late,  sorting  beans,  working 


over  butter,  and  carting  his  goods  to  and  from 
the  station.  But  a change  came  over  him  at  the 
end  of  the  second  year,  when  he  sold  a lot  of 
land  for  four  times  what  he  paid  for  it.  From 
that  time  forward  he  believed  in  land  specula- 
tion ns  the  surest  way  of  getting  rich.  Every 
cent  he  could  save  or  spare  from  his  trade  he  put 
into  land  at  forced  sale,  or  mortgages  on  land, 
which  were  “just  as  good  as  the  wheat,”  he  was 
accustomed  to  say. 

Farm  after  farm  fell  into  his  hands,  until  he 
was  recognized  as  one  of  the  leading  hind-owners 
of  the  county.  His  mortgages  were  scattered  all 
over  Cedar  County,  and  as  they  slowly  but  surely 
fell  ill,  lie  sought  usually  to  retain  the  former 
owner  as  tenant. 

He  was  not  ready  to  foreclose;  indeed,  he 
had  the  name  of  being  one  of  the  “ easiest  ” men 
in  the  town.  He  let  the  debtor  off  again  and 
again,  extending  the  time  whenever  possible. 

“ I don’t  want  y’r  land,”  lie  said.  “ All  I’m 
after  is  the  int’rest  on  my  money — that’s  all. 
Now  if  y’  want  ’o  stay  on  the  farm,  why,  I’ll  give 
v’  a good  chance.  I can’t  have  the  land  layin’ 
vacant.”  And  in  many  eases  the  owner  remained 
as  tenant. 

In  the  mean  time  he  hnd  sold  his  store;  he 
couldn’t  spend  time  in  it;  he  was  mainly  occu- 
pied now  with  sitting  around  town  on  rainy  days, 
smoking  and  “gassin’  with  the  boys.”  or  in  riding 
to  and  from  his  farms.  In  fishing-time  lie  fished 
a good  deal.  Doc  Grimes,  Ben  Ashley,  and  Cal 
Cheatham  were  his  cronies  on  these  fishing  ex- 
cursions or  hunting  trips  in  the  time  of  chickens 
or  partridges.  In  winter  they  went  to  northern 
Wisconsin  to  shoot  deer. 

In  spite  of  all  these  signs  of  easy  life,  Butler 
persisted  in  saving  he  “ hadn’t  money  enough  to 
pay  taxes  on  his  land,”  and  was  careful  to  con- 
vey the  impression  that  he  was  poor  in  spite  of 
his  twenty  farms.  At  one  time  he  was  said  to  be 
worth  fifty  thousand  dollars,  but  land  bad  been 
a little  slow  of  sale  of  late,  so  that  be  was  not 
worth  so  much.  A fine  farm,  known  as  the  Hig- 
lev  place,  had  fallen  into  his  hands  in  the  usual 
way  the  previous  year,  and  he  had  not  been  able 
to  find  a tenant  for  it.  Poor  Higlev,  after  work- 
ing himself  nearly  to  death  on  it,  in  the  attempt 
to  lift  the  mortgage,  had  gone  off  to  Dakota, 
leaving  the  farm  and  his  curse  to  Butler. 

This  was  the  farm  which  Council  advised  Has- 
kins to  apply  for,  and  the  next  day  Council  hitch- 
ed up  his  team  and  drove  down-town  to  see  Butler. 

“You  jest  lem  me  do  the  talkin’,”  he  said. 
“We’ll  find  him  wearin’  out  his  pants  on  some 
salt  barrel  somewears ; and  if  he  thought  you 
wanted  a place,  he’d  sock  it  to  you  hot  and  heavy. 
You  jest  keep  quiet ; I’ll  fix  ’im.” 

Butler  was  seated  in  Ben  Ashley’s  store, tell- 
ing “ fish  yarns,”  when  Council  sauntered  in  casu- 
ally. 

“ Hello,  But ! lyin’  agin,  hay  ?” 

“ Hello,  Steve  ! how  goes  it  ?” 

“Oh,  so-so.  Too  dang  much  rain  these  days. 
I thought  it  was  goin’  t’  freeze  up  Fr  good  last 
night.  Tight  squeak  if  I git  m’  ploughin’  done. 
How’s  farmin’  with  yon  these  days?” 

“ Bad.  Ploughin’  ain’t  half  done.” 

“ It  ’ud  be  a religious  idee  f’r  you  t’  go  out  and 
take  a band  y’rself.” 

“ I don’t  haff  to.”  said  Butler,  with  a wink. 

“ Got  anybody  on  the  Higlev  place  ?” 

“ No.  Know  of  anybody  ?” 

“Waal,  no;  not  cggsacklv.  I’ve  got  a relation 
back  t’  Michigan  who’s  ben  hot  an’  cold  on  the 
idee  o’  coinin’  West  Fr  some  time.  Miyht  come 
if  he  could  git  a good  lay-out.  What  do  you  talk 
on  the  farm  ?” 

“Well,  I d’  know.  I’ll  rent  it  on  shares,  or 
I’ll  rent  it  money  rent.” 

“ Waal,  how  much  money,  sav?” 

“ Well,  say  ten  per  cent,  on  the  price — *250.” 

“ Waal,  that  ain’t  bad.  Wait  on  ’im  till  ’e 
thrashes?” 

Haskins  listened  eagerly  to  this  important 
question,  but  Council  was  coolly  eating  a dried 
apple  which  he  had  speared  out  of  a barrel  with 
his  knife.  Butler  studied  him  carefully. 

“ Well,  knocks  me  out  o’  twenty-five  dollars  in- 
terest.” 

“ Mv  relation  ’ll  need  all  he’s  got  t’  git  his 
crops  in,”  said  Council,  in  the  same  indifferent 
wav. 

“ Well,  all  right;  say  wait,”  concluded  Butler. 

“All  right;  this  is  the  man.  Haskins,  this  is 
Mr.  Butler — no  relation  to  Ben — the  hardest- 
working  man  in  Cedar  County.” 

On  the  way  home,  Haskins  said : “ I ain’t  much 
better  off’.  I’d  like  that  farm  ; it’s  a good  farm, 
but  it’s  all  run  down,  an’  so  ’in  I.  I could  make 
a good  farm  of  it  if  I had  half  a show.  But  I 
can’t  stock  it  n’r  seed  it.” 

“ Waal,  now,  don’t  you  worry,”  roared  Council, 
in  his  ear.  “ We’ll  pull  y’  through  somehow  till 
next  harvest.  He’s  agreed  t’  hire  it  ploughed, 
an’  you  can  earn  a hundred  dollars  ploughin’,  an’ 
v’  c’n  git  the  seed  o’  me,  an’  pay  me  back  when  y’ 

Haskins  was  silent  with  emotion,  but  at  last  he 
said,  “I  ’ain’t  got  nothin’  t’  live  on.” 

“ Now  don’t  you  worry  ’bout  that.  You  jest 
make  your  head-quarters  at  ol’  Steve  Council’s. 
Mother  ’ll  take  a pile  o’  comfort  in  havin’  y’r 
w ife  an’  children  ’round.  Y’  see  Jane’s  married 
off  lately,  an’  Ike’s  away  a good  ’enl,  so  we’ll  be 
darn  glad  t’  have  ye  stop  with  us  this  winter. 
Nex’  spring  we’ll  see  if  v’  can’t  git  a start  agin 
and  lie  chirruped  to  the  team,  which  sprang  for- 
ward with  the  rumbling,  clattering  wagon. 

“Sav,  looky  here,  Council,  you  can’t  do  this. 
I never  saw — ” shouted  Haskins  in  his  neigh- 
bor’s ear. 

Council  moved  about  uneasily  in  his  seat,  and 
stopped  his  stammering  gratitude  by  saying: 
“Hold  on  now;  don’t  make  such  a fuss  over  a 
little  thing.  When  I see  a man  down,  an’  things 
all  on  top  of  ’im,  I jest  like  t’  kick  ’em  off  an’ 
help  ’im  up.  That’s  the  kind  of  religion  I got, 
an’  it’s  about  the  only  kind.” 


They  rode  the  rest  of  the  way  home  in  silence. 
And  when  the  red  light  of  the  lamp  shone  out 
into  the  darkness  of  the  cold  and  windy  night, 
and  he  thought  of  this  refuge  for  his  children 
and  wife,  Haskins  could  have  put  his  arm  around 
the  neek  of  his  burly  companion  and  squeezed 
him  like  a lover;  but  he  contented  himself  with 
saying,  “Steve  Council, you’ll  git  y’r  pay  Fr  this 
some  day.” 

“ Don’t  want  any  pay.  My  religion  ain’t  run 
on  such  business  principles.” 

The  wind  was  growing  colder,  and  the  ground 
was  covered  with  a white  frost,  as  they  turned 
into  the  gate  of  the  Council  farm,  and  the  chil- 
dren came  rushing  out,  shouting,  “ Papa’s  come !” 
They  hardly  looked  like  the  same  children  who 
had  sat  at  the  table  the  night  before.  Their 
torpidity  under  the  influence  of  sunshine  and 
Mother  Council  had  given  way  to  a sort  of  spas- 
modic cheerfulness,  as  insects  in  winter  revive 
when  laid  on  the  hearth. 

ni. 

Haskins  worked  like  a fiend,  and  his  wife,  like 
the  heroic  little  woman  that  she  was,  bore  also 
uncomplainingly  the  most  terrible  burdens.  They 
rose  early  and  toiled  without  intermission  till  the 
darkness  fell  on  the  plain,  then  tumbled  into  bed, 
every  bone  and  muscle  aching  with  fatigue,  to 
rise  with  the  sun  the  next  morning  to  the  same 
round  of  the  same  ferocity  of  labor. 

The  eldest  boy,  now  nine  years  old,  drove  a 
team  all  through  the  spring,  ploughing  and  seed- 
ing, milked  the  cows,  and  did  chores  innumerable, 
in  most  ways  taking  the  place  of  a man  ; an  in- 
finitely pathetic  but  common  figure — this  boy — on 
the  American  farm,  where  there  is  no  law  against 
child  labor.  To  see  him  in  his  coarse  clothing, 
his  huge  boots,  and  his  ragged  cap,  as  he  8 togged 
with  a pail  of  water  from  the  well,  or  trudged  in 
the  cold  and  cheerless  dawn  out  into  the  frosty 
field  behind  his  team,  gave  the  city-bred  visitor  a 
sharp  pang  of  sympathetic  pain.  Yet  Haskins 
loved  his  boy,  and  would  have  saved  him  from 
this  if  he  could,  but  he  could  not. 

By  June  the  first  year  the  result  of  such  Her- 
culean toil  began  to  show  on  the  farm.  The  yard 
was  cleaned  up  and  sown  to  grass,  the  garden 
ploughed  and  planted,  and  the  house  mended. 
Council  had  given  them  four  of  his  cows. 

“Take  ’em  an’  run  ’em  on  shares.  I don’t 
want  a milk  b’  many.  Ike’s  away  s’  much  now, 
Sat’d’ys  an’  Sund’ys,  I can’t  stand  the  bother  any- 
how.” 

Other  men,  seeing  the  confidence  of  Council  in 
the  new-comer,  had  sold  him  tools  on  time ; and 
as  he  was  really  an  able  farmer,  he  soon  had 
round  him  many  evidences  of  Iqs  care  and  thrift 
At  the  advice  of  Council  he  had  taken  the  farm 
for  three  years,  with  the  privilege  of  rerenting  or 
buying  at  the  end  of  the  term. 

“ It’s  a good  bargain,  an’  y’  want  ’o  nail  it,” 
said  Council.  “ If  you  have  any  kind  ov  a crop, 
you  can  pay  half  y’r  debts,  an’  keep  seed  an’ 
bread.” 

The  new  hope  which  now  sprang  up  in  the 
heart  of  Haskins  and  his  wife  grew  great  almost 
as  a pain  by  the  time  the  wide  field  of  wheat  be- 
gan to  wave  and  rustle  and  swirl  in  the  winds  of 
July.  Day  after  day  he  would  snatch  a few  mo- 
ments after  supper  to  go  and  look  at  it. 

“Have  ye  seen  the  wheat  t’-day,  Nettie ?”  he 
asked  one  night  as  he  rose  from  supper. 

“ No,  Tim,  I ’ain’t  had  time.” 

“ Well,  take  time  now.  Le’s  go  look  at  it.” 

She  threw  an  old  hat  on  her  head — Tommy’s 
hat — and  looking  almost  pretty  in  her  thin  sad 
way,  went  out  with  her  husband  to  the  hedge. 

“ Ain’t  it  grand,  Nettie  ? Just  look  at  it.” 

It  was  grand.  Level,  russet  here  and  there, 
heavy-headed,  wide  as  a lake,  and  full  of  multitu- 
dinous whispers  and  gleams  of  health,  it  stretched 
away  before  the  gazers  like  the  fabled  field  of  the 
cloth  of  gold. 

“Oh,  I think — I hope  we’ll  have  a good  crop, 
Tim ; and  oh,  how  good  the  people  have  been  to 
us !” 

“ Yes ; I don’t  know  where  we’d  be  t’-day  if  it 
hadn’t  a ben  Fr  Council  and  his  wife.” 

“ They’re  the  best  people  in  the  world,"  said 
the  little  woman,  with  a great  sob  of  gratitude. 

“We’ll  be  into  that  field  on  Monday,  sure,” 
said  Haskins,  griping  the  rail  on  the  fence  as  if 
already  at  the  work  of  the  harvest. 

The  harvest  came  bounteous,  glorious,  but  the 
winds  came  and  blew  it  into  tangles,  and  the  rain 
matted  it  here  and  there  close  to  the  ground,  in- 
creasing the  work  of  gathering  it  threefold. 

Oh,  how  they  toiled  in  those  glorious  days! 
Clothing  dripping  with  sweat,  arms  aching,  filled 
with  briars,  fingers  raw  and  bleeding,  backs  bro- 
ken with  the  weight  of  heavy  bundles,  Haskins 
and  his  man  toiled  on.  Tommy  drove  the  har- 
vester while  his  father  and  a hired  man  bouud 
on  the  machine.  In  this  way  they  cut  ten  acres 
every  day,  and  almost  every  night  after  supper, 
when  the  hand  went  to  bed,  Haskins  returned  to 
the  field,  shocking  the  bound  grain  in  the  light  of 
the  moon.  Many  a night  he  worked  till  he  stag- 
gered with  utter  fatigue ; worked  till  his  anx- 
ious wife  came  out  to  call  him  in  to  rest  and 
lunch. 

At  the  6ame  time  she  cooked  for  the  men, 
took  care  of  the  children,  washed  and  ironed, 
milked  the  cows  at  night,  made  the  butter,  and 
sometimes  fed  the  horses  and  watered  them  while 
her  husband  kept  at  the  shocking.  No  slave  in 
the  Roman  galleys  could  have  toiled  so  fright- 
fully and  lived,  for  this  man  thonyht  himself  a 
freeman,  and  that  he  was  working  for  his  wife 
and  babes. 

When  he  sank  into  his  bed  with  a deep  groan 
of  relief,  too  tired  to  change  his  grimy,  dripping 
clothing,  he  felt  that  he  was  getting  nearer  and 
nearer  to  a home  of  his  own,  and  pushing  the 
wolf  of  want  a little  further  from  his  door. 

There  is  no  despair  so  deep  as  the  despair  of  a 
homeless  man  or  woman.  To  roam  the  roads  of 
the  country  or  the  streets  of  the  city,  to  feel 
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there  is  no  rood  of  ground  on  which  the  feet  can 
rest,  to  halt  weary  and  hungry  outside  lighted 
windows  and  hear  laughter  and  song  within — 
these  are  the  hungers  and  rebellions  that  drive 
men  to  crime  and  women  to  shame. 

It  was  the  memory  of  this  homelessness,  and 
the  fear  of  its  coming  again,  that  spurred  Tim- 
othy Haskins  and  Nettie,  his  wife,  to  such  fero- 
cious labor  during  that  first  year. 

IV. 

“ ’M,  yes ; ’m,  yes ; first-rate,”  said  Butler,  as  his 
eye  took  in  the  neat  garden,  the  pigpen,  and  the 
well-filled  barn-yard.  “ You’re  git’n’  quitea  stock 
around  yer.  Done  well,  eh  V” 

Haskins  was  showing  Butler  around  the  place. 
He  had  not  seen  it  for  a year,  having  spent  the 
year  in  Washington  and  Boston  with  Ashley,  his 
brother-in-law,  who  had  been  elected  to  Congress. 

“Yes,  I’ve  laid  out  a good  deal  of  money 
during  the  Inst  three  years.  I’ve  paid  out  three 
hundred  dollars  f’r  fencin’.” 

“ I’m — h’m  ! I see,  I see,”  said  Butler,  while 
Haskins  went  on. 

“The  kitchen  there  cost  two  hundred;  the 
barn  ’ain’t  cost  much  in  money,  but  I’ve  put  a 
lot  o’  time  on  it.  I’ve  dug  a new  well,  and  I — ” 

“Yes, yes.  I see!  You've  done  well.  Stalk 
worth  a thousand  dollars,”  said  Butler,  picking 
his  teeth  with  a straw. 

“About  that,”  said  Haskins,  modestly.  “We 
begin  to  feel ’s  if  we  wuz  git’n’  a home  f’r  our- 
selves; but  we’ve  worked  hard.  I tell  ye  we  be- 
gin to  feel  it,  Mr.  Butler,  and  we’re  goin’ t’  begin 
t’  ease  up  purty  soon.  We’ve  been  kind  o’  plnn- 
nin’  a trip  back  t’  her  folks  after  the  fall  plough- 
in’s  done.” 

“ A^jt-actly !”  said  Butler,  who  was  evidently 
thinking  of  something  else.  “ I suppose  you’ve 
kind  o’  kalkiated  on  stayin’  here  three  years 
more?” 

“ Well,  yes.  Fact  is,  I think  I c’n  buy  the  farm 
this  fall,  if  you’ll  give  me  a reasonable  show.” 

“TJm — m!  What  do  you  call  a reasonable 

show  ?” 

“ Waal;  say  a quarter  down  and  three  years’ 
time.” 

Butler  looked  at  the  huge  stacks  of  wheat  which 
filled  the  yard,  over  which  the  chickens  were 
fluttering  and  crawling,  catching  grasshoppers, 
and  out  of  which  the  crickets  were  singing  in- 
numerably. He  smiled  in  a peculiar  way  as  he 
said,  “ Oh,  I won’t  be  hard  on  yeh.  But  what  did 
you  expect  to  pay  f’r  the  place  ?” 

“Why,  about  what  you  offered  it  for  before, 
twenty-five  hundred  dollars,  or  possibly  three 
thousand,”  he  added,  quickly,  aB  he  saw  the  own- 
er shake  his  head. 

“This  farm  is  worth  five  thousand  and  five 
hundred  dollars,”  said  Butler,  in  a careless  but 
decided  voice. 

“ What  /”  almost  shrieked  the  astounded  Has- 
kins. “ W’hat’s  that?  Five  thousand?  Why, 
that's  double  what  you  offered  it  for  three  years 
ago.” 

“ Of  course ; and  it’s  worth  it.  It  was  all  run 
down  then  ; now  it’s  in  good  shape.  You’ve  laid 
out  fifteen  hundred  dollars  in  improvements,  ac- 
cording to  your  own  story.” 

“But  you  had  nothin’  t’  do  about  that.  It’s 
my  work  an’  my  money.” 

“ You  bet  it  was;  but  it’s  my  land.” 

“ But  what’s  to  pay  me  for  all  ?” 

“’Ain’t  you  had  the  use  of  ’em?”  replied  But- 
ler, smiling  calmly  into  his  face. 

Haskins  was  like  a man  struck  on  the  head 
witli  a sand-bag ; he  couldn’t  think,  he  stammered 
as  he  tried  to  say : “ But — I never ’d  git  the  use. 
You’d  rob  me.  More’n  that:  you  agreed — you 
promised  that  I could  buy  or  rent  at  the  end  of 
three  years  at — ” 

“ That’s  all  right.  But  1 didn’t  say  I’d  let  you 
carry  off  the  improvements,  nor ‘that  I’d  go  on 
renting  the  farm  at  two-fifty.  The  land  is 
doubled  in  value,  it  don’t  matter  how ; it  don’t 
enter  into  the  question ; an’  now  you  can  pay  me 
five  hundred  dollars  a year  rent,  or  take  it  on 
your  own  terms  at  fifty-five  hundred,  or — git 
out.” 

He  was  turning  away,  when  Haskins,  the  sweat 
pouring  from  his  face,  fronted  him,  saying  again : 

“ But  you've  done  nothing  to  make  it  so.  Y’ou 
hain’t  added  a cent.  I put  it  all  there  myself, 
expectin’  to  buy.  I worked  an’  sweat  to  improve 
it.  I was  workin’  Fr  myself  an’  babes.” 

“Well,  why  didn’t  you  buy  when  I offered  to 
sell?  What  y’  kickin’  about?” 

“I’ni  kickin’  about  pavin’  you  twice  frmy  own 
things — my  own  fences,  my  own  kitchen,  my  own 
garden.” 

Butler  laughed.  “You’re  too  green  t’  eat, 
young  feller.  Your  improvements ! The  law 
will  sing  another  tune.” 

“ But  I trusted  your  word.” 

“ Never  trust  anybody,  mv  friend.  Besides,  I 
didn’t  promise  not  to  do  this  thing.  Whv,  man, 
don’t  look  at  me  like  that.  Don’t  take  me  for  a 
thief.  It’s  the  law.  The  reg’lar  thing.  Every- 
body does  it.” 

“ I don’t  care  if  they  do.  It’s  stealin’  jest  the 
same.  You  take  three  thousand  dollars  of  my 
money.  The  work  o’  my  hands  and  my  wife’s.” 
He  broke  down  at  this  point.  He  was  not  a 
strong  man  mentally.  He  could  face  hardship, 
ceaseless  toil,  but  he  could  not  face  the  cold  and 
sneering  face  of  Butler. 

“ But  I don’t  tuke  it,”  said  Butler,  coolly. 
“ All  you’ve  got  to  do  is  to  go  on  jest  as  you’ve 
been  a-doin’,  or  give  me  a thousand  dollars  down, 
and  a mortgage  at  ten  per  cent,  on  the  rest.” 

Haskins  sat  down  blindly  on  a bundle  of  oats 
near  bv,  and  with  staring  eyes  and  drooping  head 
went  over  the  situation.  He  was  under  the  lion’s 
paw.  He  felt  a horrible  numbness  in  his  heart 
and  limbs.  He  was  hid  in  a mist,  and  there  was 
no  path  out. 

Butler  walked  about,  looking  at  the  huge  stacks 
of  grain,  and  pulling  now  and  again  a few  hand- 
fuls out,  shelling  the  heads  in  his  hands  and 


blowing  the  chaff  away.  He  hummed  a little 
tune  as  he  did  so.  He  had  an  accommodating 
air  of  waiting. 

Haskins  was  in  the  midst  of  the  terrible  toil  of 
the  last  year.  lie  was  walking  again  in  the  rain 
and  the  mud  behind  his  plough,  in-  felt  the  dust 
and  dirt  of  the  threshing.  The  ferocious  husk- 
ing-time,  with  its  cutting  wind  and  biting,  dinging 
snows,  lay  hard  upon  him.  Then  he  thought  of 
his  wife,  how  she  lmd  cheerfully  cooked  and 
baked,  without  holiday  and  without  rest. 

“ Well,  what  do  you  think  of  it  ?”  inquired  the 
cool,  mocking,  insinuating  voice  of  Butler. 

“I  think  you’re  a thief  and  n liar,"  shouted 
Haskins,  leaping  up.  “ A black-hearted  houn’ !” 
Butler’s  smile  maddened  him;  with  a sudden 
leap  he  caught  a fork  in  his  hands,  and  whirled  it 
in  the  air.  “ You'll  never  rob  another  man, 
damn  ye!”  he  grated  through  his  teeth,  a look 
of  pitiless  ferocity  in  his  accusing  eyes. 

Butler  shrank  and  quivered,  expecting  the 
blow  ; stood,  held  hypnotized  by  the  eyes  of  the 
man  he  had  a moment  before  despised — a man 
transformed  into  an  avenging  demon.  But  in 
the  deadly  hush  between  the  lift  of  the  weapon 
and  its  fall  there  came  a gush  of  faint,  childish 
laughter,  and  then  across  the  range  of  his  vision, 
far  away  and  dim,  he  saw  the  sun-bright  head  of 
his  baby  girl,  as,  with  the  pretty  tottering  run  of 
a two-year-old,  she  moved  across  the  grass  of  the 
door-yard.  His  hands  relaxed ; the  fork  fell  to 
the  ground  ; his  head  lowered. 

“ Make  out  y’r  deed  au’  morgige,  an’  git  ofTn 
my  land,  an’  don’t  ve  never  cross  mv  line  agin ; 
if  y’  do,  I’ll  kill  ye.” 

Butler  backed  away  from  the  man  in  wild 
haste,  and  climbing  into  his  buggy  with  trembling 
limbs,  drove  off  down  the  road,  leaving  Haskins 
seated  dumbly  on  the  sunny  pile  of  sheaves,  his 
head  sunk  into  his  hands. 

Hamlin  Garland. 


THE  LATE  HENRY  SHAW. 

In  the  death  of  nenry  Shaw,  which  occurred 
at  his  home  in  St.  Louis,  on  August  25th,  the  West 
loses  a man  whose  name  will  he  remembered 
kindly  not  only  by  this  generation,  but  also  by 
persons  interested  in  floriculture  and  horticul- 
ture for  many  generations  to  come.  “ Shaw’s 
Gardens  ” are  known  to  all  persons  who  have 
visited  St.  Louis  since  1869,  and  by  name,  at  least, 
to  the  entire  civilized  world.  It  was  by  the  cul- 
tivation of  these  gardens,  and  the  gift  to  the  city 
of  St.  Louis  of  Tower  Grove  Park,  that  Mr.  Shaw 
acquired  fume,  and  that  rarer  thing,  the  gratitude 
of  his  neighbors. 

Mr.  Shaw  was  not  a native  American,  although 
he  lived  here  most  of  his  life  and  had  many  of 
those  traits  which  distinguish  the  American  char- 
acter. He  was  born  in  England,  in  June,  1799. 
He  came  to  this  country  in  1819,  and  looked  about 
for  a permanent  home.  St.  Louis,  which  was  then 
a trading  town  of  two  or  three  thousand  popula- 
tion, attracted  his  attention  by  its  promising  lo- 
cation, and  he  decided  to  invest  his  few  hundred 
dollars  there  in  the  hardware  business.  He  con- 
tinued in  the  hardware  trade  for  about  twenty 
years,  when  he  retired  with  a fortune.  As  he 
was  not  yet  forty  years  of  age,  he  determined  to 
spend  some  time  in  travel,  and  accordingly  he 
invested  his  fortune  in  real  estate,  and  left  St. 
Louis  for  a ten  years'  tour  of  the  world. 

Upon  his  return  from  his  travels,  Mr.  Shaw 
settled  down  on  the  real  estate  that  he  had 
bought,  and  devoted  his  time  to  the  cultivation 
of  plants  and  flowers.  At  that  time  the  property 
was  farm  land,  about  three  miles  southwest  of 
the  St.  Louis  Court-house.  In  the  course  of  time 
a strip  of  this  land,  about  three  hundred  and  fifty 
acres  in  area,  extending  from  Grand  Avenue  two 
miles  west  to  King’s  Highway,  was  transformed 
into  Tower  Grove  Park,  which  was  presented  to 
the  city  of  St.  Louis  on  May  4,  1869.  The  Park 
contains  about  eight  miles  of  roads  nnd  paths, 
and  various  bridges,  rustic  bowers,  summer- 
houses, pagodas,  and  statues  of  Shakespeare, 
Humboldt,  and  Columbus,  which  Mr.  Shaw  pre- 
sented to  the  city  at  different  times. 

Shaw’s  Botanical  Gardens,  which  adjoin  the 
Park,  cover  fifty  acres  of  ground.  With  his  death 
they  became  the  property  of  the  State  of  Missouri. 
Since  their  construction  they  have  been  open  to 
the  public  as  much  ns  though  they  were  in  reality 
State  or  city  property.  The  gardens  are  said  to 
contain  every  species  of  plant  and  shrub  known 
to  botany.  They  have  for  years  been  one  of  the 
chief  attractions  of  the  Mississippi  Valley. 

It  is  believed  that  the  greater  part  of  Mr. 
Shaw’s  estate,  which  is  valued  at  $2,500,000,  will 
be  left  to  the  city  of  St,  Louis  in  various  bequests. 
The  charitable  institutions  of  the  Episcopalian 
Church,  of  which  Mr.  Shaw  was  a member,  will, 
it  is  thought,  be  particularly  favored  in  his  will. 
Mr.  Shaw  leaves  a sister  and  a cousin  in  this 
country,  and  a large  number  of  distant  relatives 
in  Manchester,  England. 


OUR  NEW  FIELD  GUNS. 

The  defenceless  condition  of  our  seaport  cities, 
and  the  necessity  for  an  increase  in  our  sea-coast 
artillery,  both  as  regards  personnel  and  modern 
weapons,  has  been  pointed  out  to  our  readers  in 
previous  articles,  and  the  press  generally  has  dis- 
cussed the  question  until  it  has  become  one  of 
popular  interest.  The  result  lias  been  recent  le- 
gislation and  appropriations,  which  have  infused 
an  unwonted  activity  among  our  ordnance  of- 
ficers in  designing  and  manufacturing  experi- 
mental heavy  guns,  and  preparing  the  plant  for 
their  fabrication  in  large  numbers  as  they  are 
proved  satisfactory. 

But  while  the  attention  of  the  public  has  been 
occupied  with  the  ponderous  weapons  required 
for  the  defence  of  our  coast,  a quiet  but  decided 
advance  has  been  made  in  the  lighter  guns  of  the 


field  artillery,  *.  the  artillery  which  moves  with 
troops  in  the  field  in  contradistinction  to  that  oc- 
cupying permanent  works. 

Until  recently  our  light  batteries  have  been 
armed  with  muzzle-loading  guns  which  became 
obsolete  shortly  after  the  close  of  our  civil  war; 
but  now  they  arc  being  gradually  supplied  with  a 
new  weapon,  and  two  of  the  batteries  so  equipped 
were  present  at  the  Mount  Gretna  camp.  Practice 
firing  witli  the  new  pieces  at  this  encampment 
is  the  motif  of  Mr.  Zoghaum’s  spirited  sketch. 
Those  familiar  with  the  manual  of  the  old  muz- 
zle-loaders will  notice  some  novel  features  in  the 
positions  of  the  cannoneers,  and  so  forth,  in  the 
new  drill.  The  piece  in  the  foreground  is  just 
being  aimed,  or,  in  artillery  parlance,  laid. 

The  gunner  is  sighting,  preparatory  to  having 
the  proper  direction  given  to  the  piece,  and  at 
the  same  time  is  giving  the  elevation  proper  for 
the  range — an  operation  more  expeditions  and 
accurate  with  the  new  compound  screw-gear,  of 
which  the  sketch  gives  a general  idea,  than  with 
the  old-fashioned  elevating  screw.  The  sponge, 
with  its  short  staff,  used  in  cleaning  the  breech 
after  each  discharge,  is  shown  in  the  hands  of 
the  cannoneer  to  the  right  of  the  gunner.  Be- 
sides this,  and  not  shown  in  the  sketch,  is  a 
smaller  sponge,  with  jointed  staff  long  enough  to 
clean  the  bore  when  necessary.  The  piece  next 
on  the  right  is  undergoing  the  operation  of  load- 
ing, and  the  next  of  firing,  while  the  officer  in 
charge,  from  the  vantage-ground  of  his  saddle, 
watches  the  various  operations,  gives  directions, 
observes  the  effect  of  the  projectile,  and  takes 
mental  notes  as  to  the  probable  value  of  the  new 
gun  in  actual  war.  Briefly  described,  the  new 
piece  is  a built-up,  steel,  breech  - loading  rifled 
gun,  with  interrupted  screw  fermeture,  using  the 
Frey  re  gas  cheek. 

Its  total  length  is  90.8  inches  (or  about  7.5  feet); 
weight,  a little  over  800  lbs. ; calibre,  3.2  inehes ; 
weight  of  projectile  (whether  shell  or  shrapnel), 

13.5  lbs.;  powder  charge,  3.75  lbs.,  giving  an  ini- 
tial velocity  of  1668  feet.  The  shrapnel  carries 
157  bullets,  and  with  the  maximum  elevation  of 
20°  would  give  a range  of  over  6000  yards  (about 

8.5  miles),  at  which  distance  the  shrapnel  bullets 
would  still  be  deadly.  The  effective  range  claim- 
ed, however,  is  4500  yards  (about  2.5  miles),  which 
is  attained  with  less  elevation  and  a less  danger- 
ous shock  to  the  carriage,  and  without  the  use  of 
a telescopic  sight. 

Preliminary  trials  showed  that  as  regards 
rapidity  of  fire,  an  average  rate  of  70  rounds  per 
hour  could  be  expected ; though  46  rounds  were 
fired  at  a rate  of  120  rounds  per  hour.  Com- 
parative trials  made  abroad  for  the  Servian 
government  with  a Krupp  3.3-inch  gun  (Ger- 
man) and  a De  Baugc  3. 15-inch  gun  (French) 
showed  that  for  the  former  a rate  of  63  rounds, 
and  for  the  latter  82  rounds,  per  hour  could  be 
obtained.  It  has  been  the  aim  of  the  designers 
of  our  gun  to  surpass  any  foreign  weapon  of  the 
same  class;  and  the  practice  thus  far  had  with 
the  piece  goes  to  show  that  it  at  least  equals 
the  best  foreign  makes.  The  carriage  is  a novel 
one,  and  is  the  design  of  Colonel  Buffington,  of 
the  Ordnance.  It  is  made  of  plates  of  mild  steel, 
drop  forged  by  the  action  of  a powerful  steam- 
die,  and  so  united  ns  to  give  strength  and  light- 
ness combined  with,  a graceful  outline.  It  has 
axie-seats  for  two  cannoneers,  is  fitted  with  spring 
brakes,  adapted  for  cheeking  recoil  and  for  re- 
tarding the  speed  on  down  grades,  and  is  fur- 
nished with  wheels  of  the  Archibald  pattern. 
Its  weight  complete  is  about  1200  lbs.  Major 
Williston,  of  the  Artillery,  recently  assigned  to 
command  the  light  batteries  concentrated  at  Fort 
Riley,  Kansas,  where  it  is  understood  that  a per- 
manent school  for  field  artillery  is  to  be  estab- 
lished, has  been  associated  with  Colonel  Buff- 
ington in  designing  an  improved  limber,  a new 
caisson,  together  with  a more  satisfactory  bat- 
tery wagon  and  forge  for  the  new  fielt  guns ; and 
the  manufacture  of  these  carriages  on  the  new 
plans  has  been  commenced. 

Major  Williston  has  also  devoted  much  atten- 
tion to  devising  a new  harness  for  field  artillery, 
but  this  lias  not  yet  been  finally  adopted. 

Some  objections  have  been  made  to  the  exces- 
sive weight  felt  in  raising  or  lowering  the  trail  in 
limbering  and  unlimbering;  also  in  regard  to  the 
way  in  which  the  breech  block  is  hung,  making 
it  liable  to  be  injured  at  the  hinge  from  the  jar 
of  a quick  opening;  others  complain  that  the 
piece  and  carriage  are  too  heavy  for  horse  artil- 
lery (that  is,  batteries  whose  cannoneers  are  all 
mounted,  and  which  are  supposed  to  act  with  the 
cavalry),  and  not  quite  heavy  enough  for  field  ar- 
tillery proper  (in  which  the  cannoneers  are  not 
horsed,  and  only  mount  upon  the  limber  chests 
in  case  of  short  rapid  movements),  whose  sphere 
of  action  is  with  the  infantry. 

But  these  are  all  questions  which  can  only  be 
finally  decided  by  the  ordeal  of  service  in  the 
field,  and  the  preliminary  trials  and  outward  ap- 
pearance of  the  piece  would  lead  us  to  expect  a 
good  service  record. 

Those  captains  whose  batteries  are  supplied 
with  the  new  gun  speak  well  of  it,  and  all  arc 
looking  forward  to  the  time  when  the  obsolete 
and  unserviceable  war  material  may  be  replaced 
by  the  new. 

It  is  impossible  to  keep  the  personnel  of  our 
little- artillery  force  in  a proper  state  of  efficiency 
and  drill  without  modern  and  improved  ordnance 
to  work  with ; and  a good  horse  artillery  soldier 
or  a light  field  artilleryman  requires  far  more 
training  of  a special  nature  than  his  infantry 
brother ; and  as  matters  now  stand,  our  field  ar- 
tillery is  far  behind  the  cavalry  and  infantry  in 
point  of  relative  efficiency.  As  at  present  armed, 
the  artillery  soldier  should  be  a good  rider,  an 
expert  driver,  be  trained  in  the  use  of  sword  and 
pistol,  have  a thorough  knowledge  of  harness, 
and  of  the  subject  of  draught,  ns  applied  to  wheeled 
vehicles.  He  must  understand  horse  - shoeing, 
and  have  some  knowledge  of  the  anatomy  and 
physiology  of  the  horse,  and  must  be  skilled  in 
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the  construction  of  earthworks  suited  to  hasty 
nrtillery  cover.  Artillery  officers  hope  that  the 
new  school  of  field  artillery  to  be  started  at  Fort 
Riley  will  go  far  to  bring  up  the  efficiency  of  this 
neglected  arm,  and  the  concentration  there  of 
five  light  batteries  will  give  opportunities  for 
drills  and  mntueuvres  not  to  be  enjoyed  by  iso- 
lated commands. 

It  may  be  a surprise  to  many  to  learn  that  the 
battery  at  the  West  Point  Military  Academy  is 
not  only  composed  of  obsolete  material,  but  is 
ill  a decidedly  dilapidated  condition  as  well. 
Moreover,  the  horses  used  for  instruction  in  rid- 
ing and  in  cavalry  drill  are  also  used  to  horse 
the  battery — a condition  of  affairs  which  pre- 
vents the  instructors  in  either  branch  from  bring- 
ing the  cadets  to  as  high  a state  of  efficiency  as 
they  should  be,  or  as  they  could  be,  were  the 
commands  entirely  independent  of  each  other. 
This  end  could  be  secured  by  having  a modern 
battery  permanently  stationed  at  West  Point,  and 
fully  horsed,  maimed,  and  equipped.  The  pro- 
poser! extension  of  the  reservation,  if  finally  de- 
cided upon,  would  give  the  necessary  room  for 
the  convenient  location  for  artillery  barracks  nnd 
stables;  and  the  favorable  position  of  West  Point, 
as  regards  transportation  by  rail  or  water,  would 
make  it  a simple  matter  to  place  the  battery  at 
any  of  the  State  encampments,  for  the  benefit  of 
the  militia,  when  its  presence  at  the  military 
academy  could  be  dispensed  with.  In  short,  all 
that  is  required  to  place  our  present  decrepit 
field  artillery  upon  its  legs  and  to  give  it  new 
life  is  popular  interest  in  it,  which  will  finally 
result  in  appropriations  from  Congress — liberal 
enough  to  enable  the  start  now  made  to  be  car- 
ried to  a successful  conclusion — in  giving  our 
service  at  least  ten  efficient  batteries  armed  with 
modern  weajions. 


THE  MONUMENT,  INDIANAPOLIS. 

A vert  tall  square  shaft  will  rise  far  above  the 
public  buildings  and  fine  residences  of  Indianapo- 
lis in  1890.  It  will  have  a platform  guarded  by 
a parapet,  reached  by  spiral  stairs  and  elevators, 
from  which  the  whole  city  and  the  valley  of  the 
White  River,  with  its  branches,  can  be  seen 
mapped  out  below  the  observer.  Above  will  rise 
a small  square  pedestal,  narrowing  to  a globe, 
on  which  will  stand,  in  bronze,  a winged  Victory 
lifting  one  hand  on  high.  This  figure  will  be 
about  half  the  height  above  the  ground  which 
the  Washington  shaft  by  the  Potomac  attains — 
namely,  269  feet — close  on  the  height  of  the 
steeple  of  Trinity,  New  York,  and  about  fifty  feet 
more  than  the  monument  at  Bunker  Hill.  The 
Victory  is  to  be  28  feet  high,  yet  will  seem  small 
at  such  an  altitude,  though  its  position  is  sueli 
that  it  will  be  quite  detached  against  the  sky.  Ob- 
servers will  have  a magnificent  view  far  out  into 
the  surrounding  country,  while  the  shaft  itself, 
lit  by  electricity,  will  prove  by  night  and  day  a 
landmark  such  as  the  Liberty  Statue  now  affords 
to  the  cities  about  the  harbor  of  New  York. 

Indianapolis  has  little  to  speak  of  in  the  mon- 
umental line.  There  is  a bronze  statue,  standing, 
of  Morton,  the  .var  Governor,  which  the  new 
structure  will  cast  into  insignificance,  and  which, 
therefore,  will  be  removed  to  some  new  position. 
Hitherto  this  has  been  the  only  ornament  of  “the 
Circle,”  the  heart  and  centre  of  the  city,  which 
was  set  apart  on  the  foundation  of  the  town  in 
1821.  “Monument  Circle,”  on  the  very  spot 
where  the  first  settlers  built  a residence  for  the 
Governor  of  the  State,  is  occupied  by  an  immense 
scaffolding,  up  through  which  the  shaft  will  make 
its  way.  The  design  was  selected  in  competition, 
and  is  from  the  German  architect  Bruno  Schmitz, 
of  Berlin.  It  is  elaborated  in  the  taste  of  the 
Fatherland,  having  two  fountains  east  and  west, 
and  approaches  to  a terrace  110  feet  in  diameter, 
the  first  platform  being  reached  by  two  broad 
stairways  north  and  south  in  double  flights,  flank- 
ed by  tall  pedestals  carrying  equestrian  statues. 
From  this  platform  rises  the  square  plinth  bear- 
ing the  pedestal  of  the  main  shaft  or  tower  with 
a bold  inscription — To  Indiana’s  Silent  Victors. 
The  pedestal  gradually  narrows  toward  the  base 
of  the  shaft,  where  trophies  and  large  eagles  with 
wide-spread  wings  fill  the  spaces  left  by  the  small- 
er diameters  of  the  shaft.  From  the  ground  to 
the  cornice  of  the  pedestal  on  which  these  eagles 
rest  is  about  70  feet.  The  shaft  is  about  140 
feet,  and  the  platforms  and  natural  elevation  of 
the  mound,  lantern,  and  statue  make  up  the  total 
of  269  feet.  Two  of  the  pedestal  fronts  east  and 
west,  above  the  fountains,  are  masked  by  groups 
of  statuary,  and  two  north  and  south  are  left  for 
inscriptions  to  record  the  names  of  those  Indiana 
wishes  to  honor.  The  lower  lines  of  the  shaft 
are  also  broken  by  projections  in  the  nature  of 
bold  ornaments,  while  its  surface  throughout  is 
crossed  by  courses  at  even  distances.  At  certain 
points  bronze  shields  will  be  affixed.  With  its 
fountains  flowing,  its  equestrian  out-flankers  in 
animated  movement  at  the  four  corners,  and  its 
Victory  poised  on  the  apex,  the  monument  will 
be  all  that  the  citizens  can  desire. 

Great  was  the  stir  in  the  flourishing  city  of 
Indianapolis  the  other  day  when  the  corner-stone 
was  laid  in  the  presence  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  who  revisited  his  home  for  the 
purpose.  The  stone  is  a block  of  oolitic  lime- 
stone from  Indiana  quarries,  weighing  six  tons, 
and  bears  the  following  inscription : 


A up  net  22,  1S*9. 

Erected  tiv  tlic 
PEOPLE  OF  IN’ DIANA. 

Act  of  the 
GiCKKKaT.  ArkkMM.Y, 

March  3,  lstST.  

The  monument  was  suggested  in  1875,  as  a me- 
morial to  the  soldiers  und  sailors  of  Indiana,  those 
who  took  part  in  the  civil  war  being  understood 
thereby.  As  usual  in  such  case?,  efforts  were 
made  to  raise  a fund  by  popular  subscription, 
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but  failed  to  secure  any  such  sum  as  would  pro- 
cure a suitable  monument.  Finally  a bill  appro- 
priating $‘2i>0,000  passed  the  Senate  unanimous- 
ly, and  the  Lower  House  of  the  State  with  sixteen 
votes  against  it.  The  monument  is  not  only  placed 
at  the  centre  of  the  town,  but  occupies  a spot  en- 
deared to  the  citizens  by  associations.  Here  the 
first  Governor’s  mansion  became  a building  for 
offices  of  the  State  government.  Here  were  the 
gatherings  during  the  Mexican  war,  and  the  im- 
passioned meetings  that  ushered  in  and  accom- 
panied the  civil  conflict.  Here  stood  the  Morton 
monument,  and  here  were  the  first  efforts  made 
to  provide  the  city  with  a public  square.  What 
place  more  fitting  than  this  for  a monument  to 
recall  the  ardor  and  valor  of  citizens  of  Indianap- 
olis during  the  long  struggle  for  the  Union? 


THE  MONEY  MARKET 
RELIEVED. 

The  business  outlook  has  improved  decidedly 
witl’in  the  last  few  days.  There  seems  to  be  in 
the  practical  affairs  of  life  a species  of  contagion 
of  events,  a condition  that  is  sententiously  de- 
scribed by  the  adage,  “ It  never  rains  but  it 
pours.”  As  applied  to  the  matters  under  dis- 
cussion, the  proverb  is  more  literally  true  of  the 
past  than  of  the  present,  for  the  last  two  years 
have  been  far  from  satisfactory  to  a large  num- 
ber of  important  interests ; but  as  indicating  an 
aggregation  of  occurrences,  it  is  entirely  applic- 
able to  the  present.  The  development  of  influ- 
ences having  a favorable  bearing  upon  the  busi- 
ness of  the  country  as  a whole  has  been  slow, 
but  nevertheless  very  sure.  A large  and  excel- 


lent yield  of  every  important  agricultural  product 
is  now  practically  assured.  Certain  localities 
have  not  fared  as  well  as  others,  but  the  aggre- 
gate will  be  such  as  to  increase  our  prestige  as 
producers  of  staple  product  of  the  soil.  The 
Southern  States  are  about  to  gather  the  heaviest 
cotton  crop  ever  raised  by  them,  the  Northeast 
is  fairly  irrepressible  in  reporting  the  quantity 
and  quality  of  its  wheat,  while  the  last  ten 
days  or  so  has  removed  all  apprehension  re- 
garding results  from  the  corn  belt,  and  given 
plausibility  to  estimates  that  the  yield  of  that 
cereal  will  fully  equal  last  year’s  enormous 
crop.  The  latest  and  most  reliable  estimate  of 
the  European  wheat  crop,  that  of  the  Vienna 
Grain  Congress,  places  the  deficiency  of  that 
crop  at  222  million  bushels.  The  comparison  is 
with  the  average  yield  of  the  last  five  years. 
This  would  seem  to  insure  a market  for  the  sur- 
plus of  the  United  States;  but  in  estimating*the 
amount  of  our  exports  the  fact  should  not  be  lost 
sight  of  that  Chicago  grain  speculators  have,  by 
their  operations,  frequently  driven  foreign  buyers 
out  of  this  market,  and  that  they  are  liable  to  do 
so  again.  The  manner  in  which  the  price  of 
wheat  has  been  marked  up,  or  the  supply  of  cash 
wheat  cornered  by  speculative  combinations,  is 
chiefly  responsible  for  the  diversion  of  the  for- 
eign demand  to  other  markets.  An  opportunity 
to  recover  that  trade  is  now  presented,  and  with 
it  an  equally  desirable  opportunity  to  supply  a 
deficiency  in  the  South  American  States,  and 
thereby  develop  a more  extensive  trade  with 
countries  to  which  we  do  not  now  sustain  recip- 
rocal relations.  No  apprehension  need  be  in- 
dulged in  regarding  the  cotton  crop,  as  that  will 
move  naturally  to  the  Liverpool  market. 


The  only  factor  that  seemed  likely  to  prevent 
the  country  from  obtaining  the  full  benefit  of  its 
agricultural  prosperity  was  the  money  market. 
The  conditions  surrounding  it  have  been  fully 
described  in  this  column  of  late,  so  that  the  pre- 
sent duty  consists  solely  in  noting  the  important 
change  that  has  taken  place  the  last  few  days. 
Within  the  week  ending  to-day  the  Treasury  De- 
partment has  purchased  about  $15,000,000  of 
government  bonds  for  account  of  the  Sinking 
Fund.  As  the  great  majority  of  the  bonds 
bought  were  of  the  four  per  cent,  issue,  the 
amount  disbursed  for  principal  and  premium  is 
fully  twenty  per  cent,  greater  than  the  face  of 
the  purchases,  or  about  $19,000,000.  This  is  a 
great  relief  to  the  money  market,  which  had  be- 
gun to  work  closely,  and  to  arouse  in  commercial 
circles  fears  of  stringency.  There  has  been  a 
marked  easing  of  rates  all  around,  and  commer- 
cial paper,  for  which  there  was  practically  no 
market  up  to  the  early  part  of  this  week,  is  now 
negotiable  in  moderate  amounts.  These  results 
are  simply  the  outcome  of  the  higher  rates  for 
money  that  have  forced  the  holders  of  bonds, 
whether  for  speculation  or  investment,  to  realize 
upon  them,  that  they  might  employ  their  funds 
more  profitably. 

Greater  activity  in  general  business  is  pretty 
sure  to  follow  this  change.  It  is  generally  con- 
ceded that  nearly  every  branch  of  trade  is  on  a 
sound  basis.  In  fact,  the  possibility  of  tight 
money  this  fall  has  influenced  every  conserva- 
tive business  man  to  put  his  affairs  on  the  safest 
basis  possible.  Consequently  there  is  not  likely 
to  be  any  wild  expansion  resulting  from  loose  or 
improper  credits.  The  money  that  the  Treasury 
is  paying  out  will  doubtless  suffice  to  keep  the 


market  for  funds  in  a healthy  condition  until 
exports  of  cotton  and  wheat  help  us  to  recover 
some  of  the  gold  Europe  took  from  us  durin» 
the  first  half  of  the  year.  Already  the  market 
for  sterling  exchange  has  had  a premonitory  turn- 
hie  toward  the  figures  at  which  it  is  profitable  to 
settle  foreign  trade  balances  in  specie.  Progress 
in  that  direction  may  be  delayed  by  the  fairly 
active  demand  for  money  in  London— a condi- 
tion that,  with  the  reluctance  of  the  Bank  of 
England  to  part  with  any  large  amount  of  its 
stock  of  gold,  resulted  to-day  in  an  advance  in 
the  bank’s  rate  of  discount  from  3 to  4 per  cent 
In  the  end,  however,  Europe  is  bound  to  bur 
largely  of  us,  and  if  our  demands  for  her  wares 
do  not  exceed  our  sales*  the  settlement  will  have 
to  be  made  in  coin.  At  present  the  moderate 
growth  of  our  foreign  trade  is  due  quite  as  much 
to  the  increase  in  imports  as  to  larger  exports. 

The  condition  of  the  transportation  industry 
has  also  been  improved  of  late  by  the  energetic 
action  of  Chairman  Cooley,  of  the  Iuter  State 
Commerce  Commission,  in  giving  the  disturbing 
railroads  running  west  from  Chicago  to  under- 
stand that  the  leniency  that  has  heretofore  char- 
acterized the  policy  of  the  Commission  will  be 
abandoned  in  their  case,  and  the  law  rigidly  en- 
forced. Rates  have  been  restored,  and  a large 
and  profitable  business  is  being  done.  Incident- 
ally  it  may  be  noted  that  the  people  who  took 
charge  of  the  affairs  of  the  Atchison  company 
last  spring  have  made  their  first  move,  and  given 
the  company  a new  executive. 

Collih  Armstrong. 

New  York,  Thuralay  Evening,  August  i»,  1889. 


THE  GRAND  PREREQUISITE  OF  VIGOR. 

The  dual  operation  of  digestion  and  assimilation  » 
the  grand  prerequisite  of  vigor.  To  insure  the  con- 
version of  food  into  rich,  nutritious  blood,  it  is  only 
necessary  to  use  with  persistence  and  systematically 
Hostetter’s  Stomach  Bitters.  The  fountain-head  of 
supply  in  the  animal  economy  is  the  stomach.  To 
regulate,  to  invigorate  that  organ,  and  thus  facilitate 
its  digestive  and  assimilative  processes,  should  be  the 
chief  aim  of  those  troubled  with  a deficit  of  stamina. 
Nervousness,  insomnia,  feeble  appetite  — these  are 
usually  traceable  to  impaired  digestion.  Overcome 
this  and  you  of  necessity  dismiss  its  multifarious, 
perplexing,  and  harassing  symptoms.  The  emaciated 
can  never  hope  to  gain  flesh  so  long  as  assimilation  is 
imperfect.  The  Bitters  surmounts  the  only  obstacle  to 
an  increase  not  only  of  vigor,  but  of  bodily  substance. 
Conquer  also  with  the  Bitters  malaria,  kidney  and 
liver  complaint, constipation,  and  rheumatic  trouble. 
Thoroughness  characterizes  its  effects. — [A  dr.] 


SIMPLY  PERFECT. 

The  U nion  Pacific  Railway,  “ The  Overland  Route,” 
has  equipped  itB  trnius  with  dining-cars  of  the  latest 
pattern,  uud  on  and  after  August  ISth  the  patrons  of 
its  fast  trains  between  Council  Bluffs  and  Denver, 
nud  between  Council  Bluffs  and  Portland,  Ore.,  will 
be  provided  with  delicious  meals,  the  best  the  market 
affords,  perfectly  served,  at  76  cents  each.  Pullman's 
Palace  Car  Co.  will  have  charge  of  the  service  on 
these  cars.— [Adp.J 


IMPERIAL  GRANUM 

Is  the  safest,  most  reliable,  and  wholesome  Food 
for  Infants  and  Children.  The  most  nourishing, 
strengthening,  and  delicious  Fooi>  for  Nursing 
Mothers, Invalids, Convalescents, and  the  Aged.-tddrJ 


A St.  Loris  physician  writes:  “The  agreeable  and 
palatable  form  of  Nicholson’s  Liquid  Bread  renders 
it  particularly  valuable  to  infant  invalids  and  nursing 
women. — [A  dr.] 


When  baby  was  sick,  we  gave  her  Castoria, 

When  she  was  a Child,  she  cried  for  Castoria, 
When  she  became  Miss,  she  clung  to  Castoria 
When  she  had  Children,  she  gave  them  Castoria— 
[Ad*.] 


ADVICE  TO  MOTHERS. 

Mrs.  Winsiaiw's  Soothing  Syrup  should  always  be 
used  for  children  teething.  It  soothes  the  child,  soft- 
ens the  gums,  allays  all  pain,  cures  wind  colic,  and  is 
the  best  remedy  for  diarrhoea.  25c.  a bottle.— [Adv.] 


“BROWN’S  HOUSEHOLD  PANACEA,” 

Tur  Grrat  Pain  Relieves, 

For  Internal  and  External  Pains,  Rheumatism,  Pain  in 

Stomach, Bowels.orSide,  Colic,  Diarrhoea, Colds,Sprains, 

Burns, Scalds, Cramps, and  Bruises,28c.a  bottle. -[ A rfc.] 


Lawks  who  have  tried  Corn-eel's  Benzoin  Cosmetic 
Soap  will  use  no  other.  All  Druggists,  or  Box  214S, 
New  York.— [A dr. ] 


Ladies  are  greatly  benefited  by  the  nse  of  Angos- 
tura Bitters,  the  Sooth  American  tonic.— [Adr.] 


USE  BROWN  S CAMPHORATED  SAPONACEOUS 
DENTIFRICE  for  the  TEETH.  DELICIOUS.  S-c. 
-[A  dr.]  ^ 


A perfect  complexion,  free  from  pimple  or  blemish, 
is  very  rarely  seen,  because  few  people  have  perfectly 
pure  blood.  And  yet,  all  disfiguringeruptionsare  easily 
removed  by  the  use  of  Ayer’s  Sarsaparilla.  Try  it,  and 
surprise  yonr  friends  with  the  result.— [A  dr.] 
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MEXICO. 


FOR  more  than  three  hundred  years  the  vast  expanse  compris- 
ing New  Mexico  and  Arizona  has  been  struggling  toward 
completed,  Caucasian  civilization.  Brave  pioneers,  inured  to  all 
manner  of  dangers  and  hardships,  sped  forth  from  the  main 
Spanish  camps  in  the  conquered  land  of  the  Montezumas,  to  pen- 
etrate the  unknown  wilderness  lying  to  the  northward.  Neither 
the  arid  waste  of  desert  nor  the  jungle -like  fastnesses  of  chap- 
arral and  cactus,  nor  yet  the  weapons  and  ambushes  of  hostile 
natives,  could  stem  the  foot  of  the  adventurous  Spaniard,  who 
marched  under  the  banner  of  an  iron-hearted  leader.  Not  hun- 
ger nor  thirst,  nor  threatened  death  from  exhaustion  or  at  the 
hands  of  an  enemy,  could  deter  the  dauntless  spirit  that  yearned 
for  conquest  and  booty. 

Three  and  a half  centuries  ago,  Cabeza  de  Vaca  led  a number 
of  Spanish  explorers  into  the  valley  of  the  Rio  Grande.  Large 
settlements  were  encountered  on  this  march,  and  the  inhabitants 
were  found  to  live  upon  the  fruits  of  tillage.  They  had  congre- 
gated in  villages  and  towns,  and  were  organized  in  well-established 
systems  of  government.  From  the  Spanish  word  for  “ town”  they 


number  of  converts  became 
amazingly  large.  A pathetic  re- 
cord of  the  methods  employed  in 
Christianizing  the  people  is  said 
to  be  extant  in  a rock-carving, 
which  shows  the  Indian  placed 
between  a cross  on  the  one  side, 
a halter  on  the  other.  Later  on, 
the  priests  endeavored  to  mitigate 
the  sufferings  which  absolute 
bondage  imposed  upon  the  luck- 
less natives,  but  their  efforts 
availed  but  little. 

The  missionaries  and  soldiery 
must  have  worked  with  a will,  for 
prior  to  1680  a large  number  of 
churches  had  been  built.  From 
time  to  time  hostile  nomadic  In- 
dians would  raid  the  peaceable 


towns,  and,  among  other  acts  of  vio- 
lence and  desecration,  destroy  the 
buildings  reared  by  the  cowled  pa- 
dres. In  style,  the  churches  all  fol- 
lowed the  same  general  rule;  they 
were  built  of  adobe  (sun-dried  brick), 
with  the  front  wall  projecting  above 
the  flat  roof,  and  containing  a prim- 
itive belfry  which  ended  in  a feeble 
OLD  CHURCH  AT  SANTA  CLARA  PUEBLO.  attempt  at  a steeple  or  cupola. 

Strong,  high  walls  surrounded  the 
church-yard,  serviceable  for  defence, 


received  the  name  of  Pueblos.  The  Pueblo  kingdom  soon  became 
known  under  the  name  of  Cibola,  and  marvellous  tales  were  told 
of  the  wealth  and  treasure  collected  in  its  seven  great  cities.  A 
few  years  after  De  Vaca’s  return  to  Mexico,  Marco  de  Niza,  and 
then  the  venturesome  Coronado,  were  despatched  northward,  to 
subjugate  the  people  of  the  newly  found  El  Dorado.  Without 
great  riches,  however,  they  returned  to  Viceroy  Mendoza,  after 
having  suffered  untold  hardships. 

About  1642  a band  of  Spanish  soldiery,  under  Francisco  de 
Bonillo,  penetrated  to  the  heart  of  our  present  New  Mexico.  At 
that  time  the  Spaniards  found  a large  and  thriving  village  in  one 
of  the  mountain  valleys  a short  distance  east  of  the  Rio  Grande. 
Here  the  conquerors  rested  for  a short  time  and  then  returned  to 
Mexico.  Nearly  forty  years  later — for  civilization  marched  but 
slowly  in  those  days  — the  Franciscan  father  Augustin  Ruiz 
reached  the  same  vicinity,  but  was  murdered  by  the  Indians.  In 
1682  Don  Antonio  de  Espejo,  accompanied  by  the  Franciscan 
padre  Bernardino  Beltram,  started  on  an  expedition  to  learn  the 
fate  of  Ruiz.  They  speedily  heard  of  his  death,  but  pushed  for- 
ward to  the  mountain  town  found  by  Bonillo,  and  there  estab- 
lished a Spanish  settlement  under  the  name  of  Santa  Fe  de  San 
Francisco  (Holy  Faith  of  Saint  Francis).  Not  until  1695,  how- 
ever, was  formal  possession  taken  of  the  land,  for  the  Spanish 
crown,  by  Juan  de  Ofiate. 

While  the  earliest  records  of  the  Spanish  occupancy  are  lost, 
we  know  that  the  influence  of  the  missionaries  began  to  be  strong- 
ly felt  in  the  conquered  territory  about  fifty  years  after  lodgment 
at  Santa  F6  had  been  effected.  By  1635,  or  thereabouts,  the  first 
missions  were  organized  in  southern  New  Mexico,  and,  the  ice 
once  broken,  the  Christianizing  of  the  natives  was  proceeded  with 
most  summarily.  The  priests  and  monks  were  supported  by  the 
military  forces  in  all  their  undertakings,  and  the  two  combined 
eventually  enslaved  the  Indian.  Missions  were  founded,  and 
churches  were  built  along  the  valley  of  the  Rio  Grande,  and  on 
streams  tributary  to  it,  wherever  the  number  of  inhabitants  would 
warrant  it.  The  sword  and  the  rope  marched  hand  in  hand  with 
the  cross  and  the  missaL  It  was  not  long  before  the  wily  heathen 
discovered  upon  which  side  lay  earthly  salvation,  at  least,  and  the 


as  well  as  for  protection  of  the  buried  dead  from  the  ravages  of 
prowling  coyotes. 

While  the  clerical  branch  of  the  invading  force  was  thus  look- 
ing after  the  spiritual  welfare  of  the  conquered  people,  the  mili- 
tary commanders  busied  themselves  with  exploring  the  country' 
for  treasure.  Gold  and  silver  were  the  magnets  that  drew  the 
Spaniard  into  wild,  unknown  regions  with  irresistible  force.  It 
was  the  sovereign  power  of  these  metallic  charms  that  enabled 
the  greatest  of  all  rulers  over  Spain  to  declare  that  the  sun  never 
set  in  his  domains.  Near  Santa  F6,  in  the  mountains  to  the  east 
and  south,  nature  has  stored  goodly  quantities  of  the  precious 
metals  and  of  copper.  A mere  handful  of  Spaniards  ruled  the 
country,  and;  of  their  own  strength,  they  could  accomplish  no- 
thing in  the  way  of  wresting  treasure  from  the  earth ; so  they 
pressed  into  their  service  the  unwilling  Indians,  working  them  as 
slaves.  Day  after  day  the  latter  were  obliged  to  dig  and  mine 
with  the  most  insufficient  tools,  and  to  smelt,  with  the  crudest 
appliances,  the  ores  which  their  enforced  industry  had  produced. 
Expeditions  were  made  into  outlying  districts  and  the  natives 
sharply  questioned  as  to  the  existence  of  metals.  One  officer 
showed  an  Indian  his  bright  sword-blade,  asking  whether  he  knew 
of  any  white,  shining  metal  resembling  it.  The  crafty  savage, 
before  committing  himself,  desired  to  know  what  it  was  good  for, 
and  the  Spaniard  replied,  with  poetical  license,  “for  sore  eyes”; 
the  record  states,  however,  that  the  journey  was  completed  with- 
out the  discovery  of  any  silver. 

As  the  months  rolled  into  years,  the  yoke  of  the  conqueror  be- 
came more  and  more  unbearable.  Indians  from  the  north  rav- 
aged the  lands  of  the  harmless  town-builders,  while  the  remainder 
of  their  substance  was  being  drained  by  the  Spaniard.  The  slight- 
est offences  were  punished  with  death ; the  religion  of  their  fore- 
fathers was  forbidden  the  Pueblos  under  most  cruel  penalties, 
and  the  hand  of  the  foreigner  lay  upon  them  with  crushing  sever- 
ity. Secretly  and  with  the  utmost  caution  the  overthrow  of  the 
oppressors  was  planned.  Swift  runners  travelled  by  hidden  paths, 
in  the  depth  of  night,  from  town  to  town,  laid  the  case  of  their 
people  before  the  council  of  warriors  and  wise  men,  and  each 
pueblo  that  joined  the  conspiracy  added  a knot  to  a string  the 


mountain-tops,  and  the  hour  had  struck.  A few  Navajos  joined 
in  the  uprising,  but  none  of  the  other  ordinarily  hostile  tribes. 
The  stranger’s  rule  received  its  death-blow  on  that  night,  and  the 
life-blood  of  many  a valiant  Spaniard  dripped  from  dozens  of 
wounds  inflicted  by  his  former  slaves.  The  padres,  too,  became 
martyrs  to  their  calling,  and  fell  before  their  altars,  to  which  they 
fled  for  safety.  Don  Antonio  de  Otermin  was  Governor  and  mili- 
tary commander  at  Santa  F6.  With  the  remnant  of  his  garrison 
he  fled  for  his  life ; nor  was  he  permitted  to  stop  until  he  had 
reached  El  Paso.  Great  suffering,  hunger,  and  sickness  overtook 
his  followers,  and  they  seriously  thought  of  abandoning  the  new 
province  altogether  and  retiring  to  Chihuahua.  The  Governor, 
however,  decided  to  remain,  and  the  habit  of  obedience  prevailed 
among  his  stricken  men. 

Everything  that  was  Spanish  was  given  up  to  destruction  by  the 
Indians.  Intoxicated  with  success,  they  closed  up  the  openings  to 
the  mines  they  had  worked ; they  obliterated  all  traces  of  shafts 
and  tunnels,  and  sacredly  guarded,  for  all  time  to  come,  the  know- 
ledge of  valuable  ore  deposits.  Mission  churches  were  torn  down 
or  burned ; school-houses  and  barracks  were  levelled  to  the 
ground,  or  adapted  to  their  own  uses ; the  sacraments  of  baptism 
and  marriage,  administered  by  the  priests,  were  neutralized  by 
washing  the  body  and  by  taking  unto  themselves  other  wives  and 
other  husbands.  In  short,  everything  was  done  to  render  the 
brief  reign  of  the  foreigner  forgotten— a thing  of  the  past.  From 
6ome  records  it  would  appear  that  the  destruction  of  all  missions 
cannot  be  laid  at  the  door  of  the  Pueblos.  Thu3  a petition  is 
extant,  from  the  priests  to  the  commanding  officer  at  Santa  F6, 
complaining  that  the  hostile  Apaches  had  raided  a number  of 
Indian  villages  near  Tijeras,  and  had  destroyed  several  mission 
stations.  The  petitioners  pray  that  summary  punishment  be  dealt 
out  to  these  heathen  miscreants.  Near  Tijeras  the  ruins  of  a 
good-sized  church  are  even  now  extant,  and  they  may  well  be  the 
silent  token  of  bloody  warfare  waged  by  the  Apaches  against  their 
inoffensive  neighbors  more  than  two  hundred  years  ago.  The 
storms  of  two  centuries  have  passed  over  the  ruined  adobe  walls, 
and  their  preservation  throws  a striking  light  upon  the  character 
of  the  prevailing  climatal  conditions. 

The  period  of  Indian  independence  was  not  to  be  of  long  dura- 
tion, however,  for  a great  captain  soon  appeared  before  Santa  F6, 
and  once  more  subjugated  the  town — Don  Diego  de  Vargas,  Sa- 
pata  Lujan.  Ponce  de  Leon,  the  new  commander,  signs  his  orders, 
issued  from  the  old  gubernatorial  palace  at  Santa  F6.  His  head- 
quarters had  originally  been  converted  from  Indian  houses  in 
part,  in  part  they  had  been  built  by  his  predecessors,  at  the  close 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  the  insurrection,  a hundred  years  later, 
had  spared  the  structure.  De  Vargas  was  a chieftain  of  great 
power,  of  keen  discernment,  undaunted  courage,  and  endowed 
with  remarkable  executive  ability.  The  Spaniard,  no  doubt,  dealt 
harshly  with  those  whom  he  regarded  as  rebels,  and  the  Pueblos 


THE  OLDEST  HOUSE  IN  SANTA  FE. 


A DUG-OUT 


messenger  carried.  At  last  all  was 
ready ; a great  blow  was  to  be  struck 
for  liberty — one  that  would  drive  the 
hated  Spaniard  from  the  home  of  the 
Pueblo.  One  night  during  August 
of  1680  the  signal-fires  sent  their 
message  across  the  laud  from  lofty 


forsook  their  towns,  and  sought  shelter  in  the  mountains,  as  well 
as  safety  from  the  keen  Spanish  blades  and  spears.  For  a time 
they  found  refuge  in  the  ruins  left  by  the  cliff-builders,  but  De 
Vargas  pursued  them  with  relentless  energy.  One  after  another 
he  drove  them  out  of  their  strongholds  and  places  of  concealment, 
back  to  their  towns,  into  slavery  or  to  a speedy  death.  Many  a 
ruined  town  speaks  of  the  implacable  severity  with  which  the  com- 
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mander’8  orders  were  enforced.  Thousands  of  the  despairing  peo- 
ple were  slain,  and  their  acres  laid  waste.  Once  more  the  search 
for  mineral  treasure  began,  and  the  Indians  again  labored  as  peons 
(serfs).  As  an  instance  of  the  ingenuity  with  which  the  unhappy 
wretches  had  succeeded  in  hiding  all  traces  of  their  former  work, 
the  San  Lazaro  mine  may  serve.  It  is  a matter  of  record  that  this 
mine,  located  not  far  from  the  San  Lazaro  pueblo,  had  yielded 
great  riches  in  the  form  of  silver  prior  to  1680.  In  1694,  only 
fourteen  years  later,  De  Vargas  sent  out  several  expeditions  to  re- 
discover it,  but  each  failed.  To-day  the  site  of  the  mine  remains 
unknown,  although  hundreds  of  prospectors  have  searched  for  it.* 
De  Vargas  soon  realized  that  the  best  means  of  maintaining  bis 
supremacy  lay  in  colonizing  the  new  province  with  his  own  coun- 
trymen. Frequently  he  was  called  upon  to  stifle  small  insurrec- 
tions or  repel  invasions  of  hostile  Indians.  lie  was  a methodical 
officer,  and  kept  a minute  journal  of  his  daily  proceedings.  Thus 
he  relates  an  incident  which  may  go  toward  depriving  our  Gen- 
eral Sherman  of  the  first  authorship  of  a well-known  expression. 


although  it  was,  of  course,  original  with  him  also.  Sherman  has 
characterized  a good  Indian  as  a dead  Indian.  De  Vargas  relates 
how  he  made  an  expedition  against  some  unruly  natives.  He  cap- 
tured one  of  the  leaders,  took  him  to  a cross-road,  tied  each  hand 
and  foot  to  a rope  attached  to  a different  horse,  and  then  caused 
the  horses  suddenly  to  start  in  opposite  directions.  The  Indian 
could  not  endure  this  method  of  procedure  long,  but  separated 
into  several  fragments,  and  gave  up  the  ghost.  “Thus,”  explains 
the  great  Spaniard,  “I  succeeded  in  making  a good  Indian  of 
him.” 

In  1693,  De  Vargas  settled  about  1600  of  his  countrymen  within 
his  domain,  which  comprised  New  Mexico,  Arizona,  and  a part  of 
southern  Colorado.  In  1697  he  caused  a census  to  be  prepared, 
showing  313  families.  This  document  gives  not  only  the  names 
of  each  member  of  the  family,  but  the  amounts  of  flannel  and 
cloth,  and  the  number  of  sheep,  goats,  and  oxen  which  had  been 
issued  to  each  family.  This  census,  the  first  one,  probably,  which 
was  taken  systematically  in  America,  is  extant  at  Santa  F6,  to- 
gether with  many  other  highly  valuable  and  interesting  original 
papers.  Very  nearly  all  records  prior  to  1680  were  destroyed 
throughout  the  province  by  the  Indians,  and  at  Santa  Fe  the  first 
dates  are  1681.  De  Vargas  states,  in  one  of  his  despatches  to 

• The  writer  has  had  occasion  to  mine  an  ore  deposit  within  which  ho 
unexpectedly  struck  old  Spanish  workings  underground  ; selecting,  on 
the  surface,  a point  which  commended  itself  by  its  “natural”  appear- 
ance, another  shaft  was  sunk,  only  to  strike  workings  a second  time, 
after  digging  a few  feeL  The  skill  with  which  all  evidence  of  former 
work  had  been  obliterated  was  truly  admirable.  » 


the  home  government,  that  he 
forward  only  copies  of  state  pa- 
pers to  the  city  of  Mexico  as  well 
as  to  Madrid,  because  the  risk  of 
sending  the  originals  would  be  too 
great.  Thanks  to  the  care  be- 
stowed upon  the  latter  by  Mr. 

Samuel  Elliston,  these  historical 
treasures  have  received  intelligent 
attention  at  Santa  F6;  but  they 
should  be  translated,  and  given  to 
the  public  without  further  delay. 

A munificent  Congress  could  well 
afford  to  bestow  the  few  thou- 
sands of  dollars  which  would  be 
required  to  make  this  fund  of  his- 
torical information  available,  and 
to  guard  against  the  possible  loss 
of  important  records.* 

One  of  the  striking 
characteristics  of 
Spanish  documents 
lies  in  the  flourish 

always  appended  to  the  name.  The  technical  name 
for  it  is  rubrica.  While,  legally,  the  Spanish  signa- 
ture of  the  name  proper,  without  the  rubric,  is  invalid, 
the  latter,  alone,  is  entirely  sufficient  to  attest  any 
legal  instrument. 

After  the  settlers  had  become  firmly  fixed  in  their 
new  homes,  they  seemed  to  flourish  under  the  foster- 
ing care  of  governmental  patronage.  The  Pueblo  In- 
dians quieted  down,  and  only  incursions  of  nomadic 
hostiles  disturbed  the  serenity  of  the  population.  In 
1714  the  Navajos  became  turbulent,  and  a campaign 
against  them  was  planned  under  Governor  Don  Juan 
Ignacio  Flores  Mogollon.  To  the  document  represent- 
ing the  minutes  of  the  council  of  war  which  discussed 
the  plans  of  the  proposed  expedition  are  appended  the 
names  of  all  the  Spanish  officers  of  the  district.  The 
handwriting  of  some  shows  that  they  were,  no  doubt, 
more  accustomed  to  handle  the  rapier  than  the  pen. 
Gradually,  but  very  slowly,  the  Indian  troubles  in  New 
Mexico  subsided.  Santa  F6  became  the  great  trading 
city  of  the  Southwest ; and  the  name  of  the  “ old  Santa 
F6  trail  ” even  at  this  date  awakens  many  recollections. 
From  the  busy  town,  as  from  a centre,  civilization  be- 
gan to  spread.  Our  government  established  a strong 
military  post  there,  and  the  border  of  Indian  hostilities 
kept  moving  farther  to  the  west  and  south.  The 
Fueblos  became  very  friendly,  and  white  men  began 
to  mingle  with  the  creole  Mexicans. 

Santa  F6  itself  changes  but  little,  save  in  the  erec- 
tion of  some  large  buildings.  The  “oldest  house” 
stands  on  a narrow  lane,  presumably  differing  but  lit- 
tle now  from  what  it  was  in  De  Vargas’s  days.  Streets 
and  ill -kept  thoroughfares  are  enclosed  by  adobe 
houses,  and  peopled  with  the  nightingale  of  New  Mex- 
ico, the  indispensable  burro.  Everything  is  as  it  was 
years  and  years  ago.  It  is  a delightful  place ; a place 
to  rest  in  and  grow  old  without  knowing  it.  “ Sensim 
sinesenxu  senescimus"  was  written  by  Cicero,  but  it  ap- 
plies to  Santa  F6.  The  winters  are  cold  enough  to  be 
bracing,  the  summers  warm,  with  deliciously  cool 
nights.  Nobody  is  in  a hurry;  there  is  but  a train  or 
two  a day;  life  is  made  easy  and  less  wearing  than 
elsewhere. 

As  we  leave  the  capital,  we  soon  find  that  the  silver 
fever  of  the  old  Spaniards  has  persisted  to  this  day. 
Holes  and  shafts  and  tunnels  are  dug  into  the  earth  or  rock;  sil- 
ver and  lead  have  come  out  of  some,  gold  and  copper  out  of  others, 
disappointment  out  of  the  majority.  The  famous  turquoise  mines, 
known  to  the  Spaniards  as  early  as  1636,  are  but  a short  distance 
off,  and  the  Pueblo  Indians  there  burrow  for  their  favorite  chalcha- 
huill.  We  hear  tales  of  wondrous  wealth  which  Mexicans  acquired 
years  ago;  we  listen  with  credulous  mind  to  the  recital  of  how 
pounds  upon  pounds  of  solid 
gold  were  found  within  a sea- 
son’s work  by  a single  man  at 
some  favored  spot.  Some  of 
these  stories  are  true,  some  are 
not.  Isolated  groups  of  moun- 
tains toward  the  southeast  claim 
our  attention,  and  we  learn  that 
they  bear  treasure  in  the  form 
of  copper  and  gold.  At  San 
Pedro,  the  great  copper  mine  of 
the  region  gives  employment  to 
many  men.  Far  below  the 
reach  of  sunny  rays  the  ore  glis- 
tens and  glints  in  the  candle- 
light as  though  it  were  pure 
gold;  but  it  must  go  through 
more  than  one  process  before 
it  is  reduced  to  even  copper. 

In  the  valley  the  ore  is  smelted 


to  dwell  in  settlements  for  a while — long  enough,  at  least,  to  earn  a 
sum  sufficient  to  carry  him  through  another  tour  of  exploration. 
His  wants  are  few : a blanket,  some  bacon,  flour,  and  tobacco,  a 
pick,  a shovel,  and  possibly  a gold-pan.  If  he  is  wealthy,  he  may 
also  indulge  the  flesh  with  liquid  comforts.  Two  typical  prospec- 
tors agreed  to  become  “ pardners  ” on  a trip.  Between  them  they 
mustered  eighteen  dollars.  “Cock-eyed  Jim”  was  to  invest  this, 
judiciously,  in  supplies,  while  “ Sidling  Sam”  undertook  to  “ rustle” 
tools.  As  they  were  cording  their  packs,  just  before  starting  out, 
Sam  bethought  himself  to  inquire  into  the  nature  of  the  chosen 
provisions. 

“Two  dollars’  worth  of  bacon,  a dollar’s  worth  of  bread,  and 
fifteen  dollars’  worth  of  whiskey,”  reported  Jim. 

“What  on  earth  do  you  want  so  much  bread  and  bacon  for?” 
was  Sam’s  indignant  remonstrance. 

Three  classes  of  people  may  be  distinguished  in  this  section 
of  New  Mexico,  exclusive  of  Indians  : white  men,  Mexicans, {and 
“ Texans.”  The  members  of  the  latter  are  a peculiar  set  of  indi- 
viduals, not  cow-boys,  not  rustlers,  not  miners  nor  working-men. 
They  become  day-laborers  sometimes,  or  small  teamsters,  live  upon 
invisible  means  of  support  in  many  instances,  and  cheerfully  but 
unostentatiously  assist  in  the  abridjfhient  of  overgrown  stock 
herds.  Fortunately  their  number  is  small.  In  their  expressions 
these  people  are  sometimes  original.  One  day  I was  surprised 
by  the  complaining 
voice  of  an  elderly 
dame  from  “Texas- 
town”  who  declared 
that  “ it  was  a shame” 

(qualified  with  an  ad- 
jective not  generally 
used  in  polite  society) 

“how  that  good-for- 
nothing  feller,  hobble- 
foot  Dick,  had  beu  a- 
behavin’ ; now  here 
he’s  ben  a-settin’  my 
Liza  Jane  fur  nigh 
unto  three  months.” 

While  she  was  paus- 
ing to  regain  her  breath,  I pondered  what  peculiar  crime  that  of 
“ settin’  Liza  Jane  ” might  be,  but  was  speedily  enlightened  as  the 
irate  woman  continued,  “ an’  now  we  ben  an’  foun’  out  that  he’s 
a wife  and  five  childrin.”  Subsequent  investigation  proved  that 
our  limping  friend  had  been  courting  the  winsome  Eliza  Jane  most 
assiduously,  without  encountering  much  hostility. 

To  the  average  miner  the  matter  of  habitation  is  one  of  very 
slight  import  His  stay  may  be  but  short,  his  requirements  are 
far  from  pretentious.  A hole  dug  into  a bank  or  hill-side,  a few 
rocks  piled  up  to  make  a front  wall,  a layer  of  sticks  and  dirt 
over  the  top  for  a roof,  and  the  classical  “dugout,”  in  its  .prim- 
itive form,  is  ready  for  occupancy.  Mexicans  are  more  fastidious 


VESSEL  OK  CORRUGATED  W ARE,  AGE  OK 
CLIEF-DWKLLBR8. 


CAVE-DWELLINGS  IN  ROCKS  NEAR  ESPAfJOLA. 


SKETCH  IN  TESUQUK  PUEBLO. 


in  furnaces,  and  eventually  in  this  respect.  Wherever  a regular  adobe  house  cannot  be  built, 
the  product  is  shipped  East  or  where  a mere  temporary  shelter  of  brush  is  deemed  insuffi- 
for  refining.  cient,  then  a jacal  is  easily  put  up.  Poles  about  nine  feet  long 

The  composition  of  a min-  are  solidly  rammed  into  the  ground  close  together,  forming  a rec- 
ing  camp  is  a curious  one.  tangular  enclosure.  Mud  is  daubed  on  both  sides  of  these  poles, 
Men  from  all  quarters  of  the  and  all  cracks  are  well  chinked.  Thinner  sticks,  with  a covering 
globe  congregate  there,  in  of  twigs  and  boughs  of  pine  or  cedar,  and,  finally,  tough  mud, 
search  of  a livelihood.  The  serve  to  form  a gently  sloping  roof.  The  fireplace  is  in  one  cor- 
roving  prospector  leaves  his  ner  of  the  house,  so  arranged  that  the  logs  stand  nearly  upright 
mountains  and  condescends  within  it;  the  chimney  is  on  the  outside.  Though  uncouth  in 
appearance,  these  rude  structures  can  be  made  quite  comfortable, 
ledge  theconnesy  of  MrEUil'  The  of  11  «»»d  Pioneer  hard  °ne-  and  *>c  generally 

ton,  wtio  granted  me  nn  lnei>ec-  ends  it  in  some  forgotten  corner,  falling  a victim  to  hostile  sav- 
tion  of  the  documents  in  ques-  ages,  often  killed  i.i  a brawl,  occasionally  stricken  down  bv  moun- 
q na in t) Dol d-s t y 1 e ” Spanish" such  ^in  fever,  an.l  again  “planted”  by  sympathetic  comrades.  He 
portious  as  I have  drawn  upon.  rarely  gams  enough  of  this  world  s goods  to  retire  and  enjoy  an 
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old  age  free  from  care.  Upon  their  last  resting-places  these  in- 
domitable forerunners  of  civilization  bestow  but  scant  attention. 


who  bestirred  himself  for  a living,  t.  «.,  who 
wrestled  with  what  opposed  him.  Not  many 
years  ago  it  was  rather  a compliment  to  call 
a man  a rustler ; it  was  then  simply  a tribute 
to  his  pluck  and  energy.  The  rustler  of  to-day 
also  bestirs  himself  for  the  means  of  livelihood, 
but  he  has  an  unfailing  knack  of  letting  his 
hand  fall  upon  the  property  of  others. 

By  far  the  most  interesting  inhabitants  of 
this  section  of  New  Mexico  are  the  Pueblo  In- 
dians. As  to  their  origin,  much  has  been,  and 
more  may  be,  surmised.  According  to  the  tra- 
ditions of  the  wise  men,  their  forefathers  came 
from  the  great  mountains  and  lakes  far  to  the 
northward  ages  upon  ages  ago.  Fables  and 
myths  are  interwoven  with  what  may  be  legends 
founded  upon  fact ; but  the  truth  is  difficult  to 
separate  from  fiction.  Their  myths  seem  to  re- 
fer to  families  rather  than  to  entire  tribes,  and 
they  are  so  strongly  colored  with  imagery  as  to 
be  susceptible  of  almost  any  interpretation. 

At  first  sight  the  temptation  to  connect  the 
Pueblos  directly  with  the  ancient  cliff-dwellers 
is  very  strong.  Numerous  ruined  towns  and 
villages,  once  belonging  to  this  curious  people, 
occur  within  the  regions  now  occupied  by  the 
Pueblos.  Every  one  has  heard  of  the  old  stone 
houses,  half  hidden  in  almost  inaccessible 
nooks,  on  the  steep  faces  of  high  bluffs,  or  built 
against  rocky  walls,  much  like  the  mud  nests  of 
swallows.  Less  well  known  are  the  cave-dwell- 
ings, which  afforded  shelter  to  probably  the 
same  people  at  a later  period.  In  some  huge 
cliff  of  sandstone  they  hollowed  out  communi- 
cating caverns  of  various  dimensions.  Access  from  the  outside 
was  gained  through  low,  narrow  doors.  Round  or  square  open- 
ings in  the  rock  wall  served  as  windows  and  supplied  light  and 
air.  At  favorable  points  several  stories  of  such  caves  may  be 
found  in  the  same  bluff.  From  these  safe  but  dungeon-like  hab- 
itations the  cliff-dwellers  issued  forth  to  attend  to  their  daily 


Any  conveniently  located  spot,  which  does  not  interfere  with  the  cations.  They  were  not  a war-like  race,  but  remained  on  the  de- 

water  supply  of  the  camp,  will  answer  for  a graveyard,  techni-  fensive.  Whence  they  came  is  a matter  of  much  obscurity, 

cally  known  as  “bone-orchard.”  Beyond  trying  to  keep  coyotes  Recent  investigation  in  Arizona  by  Cushing  seems  to  make  it  pro- 

from  resurrecting  the  dead,  no  special  preparations  mark  their  bable  that  they  were  the  descendants  of  that  great  and  prosperous 

last  resting-places,  except  in  rare  instances.  Fences,  or  heavy  nation  which  built  large  towns  in  the  valleys  of  mighty  rivers, 

logs,  or  a sort  of  cairn  usually  suffice  to  keep  the  brutes  from  which  had  a most  highly  developed  civilization,  and  which  was 

desecrating  the  graves.  On  one  occasion  I reached  a small  min-  eventually  scattered  and  partly  destroyed,  possibly  by  the  effect 

ing  camp  which  supported  two  separate  “orchards.”  My  first  of  earthquakes,  and  subsequent  ravages  of  nomadic  Indians.* 

impression  was  that  the  place  must  be  very  unhealthy,  or  that  the  Seeking  shelter  from  their  enemies  in  the  seclusion  of  rocky 
one  was  probably  devoted  to  the  victims  of  small-pox,  that  dread-  cafions,  living  the  life  of  hunted  animals,  but  withal  following 

ed  scourge  of  the  frontier.  Questioning,  however,  elicited  the  fact  agricultural  pursuits,  these  old  inhabitants  must  have  passed  hun- 

that  what  might  be  regarded  as  social  distinction  was  marked  by  dreds  of  years  in  their  fort-like  homes.  Later  on,  they  probably 

the  two  sites.  moved  into  the  lower  country  again  and  sought  the  vicinity  of  riv- 

“ You  see,  stranger,”  explained  a weather-beaten,  grizzly-beard-  ers  and  open  valleys.  Three  causes  may  account  for  such  raigra- 
ed  veteran — “ you  see,  we  had  to  draw  the  line  somewhere ; camp  tion  : their  enemies  may  have  disappeared;  they  may  have  in- 
was  a-gittin’  altogether  too  mixed,  so  we  started  the  new  orchnrd  creased  sufficiently  in  numbers  and  warriors  to  withstand  attacks 

in  the  open  country ; or  they  may 
have  joined  kindred  settlers  in  the 
valleys.  The  Indians  claim  for  the 
ruins  that  “they  were  always  there.” 
No  legend  seems  to  go  back  to  a 
period  prior  to  their  existence.  If, 
therefore,  the  present  town-build- 
ers are  the  descendants,  though  in 
part  only,  of  the  cliff-dwellers,  then 
a very  long  time  must  have  elapsed 
between  the  abandonment  of  the 
cliff-houses  and  the  advent  of  the 
Spaniards.  It  may  be  assumed 
that  some  of  the  old  Toltec  set- 
tlements escaped  the  general  de- 
struction, that  the  inhabitants  were 
finally  driven  southward  by  invad- 
ing Indians,  and  that  the  cliff- 
dwellers,  thus  reinforced,  may  have 
abandoned  their  stone  houses  and 
caves,  returning  to  a 
class  of  habitation 
which  their  forefa- 
thers at  one  time  oc- 
cupied. When  the 
Spanish  troops  reap- 
peared in  New  Mexico, 
after  the  Pueblo  in- 
surrection of  1680,  the 
frightened  natives  fled 
from  their  towns,  just- 
ly dreading  the  punish- 
ment that  was  in  store 
for  them.  They  enter- 
ed the  canons  and 
narrow  valleys,  and 
occupied  the  cliff- 
houses  and  caves. 

More  than  one  good 
battle  they  gave  the 
Spaniards ; but  by 
1696  De  Yargas  had  driven  all  who  were  not  slain 
back  to  their  villages.  This  fact  has  given  rise  to 


the  erroneous  supposition  that  the  original  cliff-dwellers  still  in 
habited  their  abodes  at  the  time  the  Spaniards  first  conquered  the 
country. 

A very  decided  characteristic  of  the  cliff-dweller  seems  to  lie 
in  the  flattening  of  the  rear  portion  of  his  skull.  Having  observed 
many  Indians,  I am  satisfied  that  this  excessive  flattening  is  due 
to  design,  and  is  not  simply  the  result  of  carrying  the  pappoose 
strapped  down  upon  a board.  In  their  pottery,  too,  these  old  ab- 
origines show  a radical  variation  of  form  and  method  of  manu- 
facture in  one  quite  prevalent  variety.  Vessels  belonging  to  this 
class  have  a curiously  corrugated  surface,  are  not  ornamented 
with  colors,  and  were  made  by  winding  a thin  cylinder  of  clay 
over  some  mould  in  the  form  of  a spiral.  Concerning  pottery  and 
stone  implements,  it  must  ever  be  remembered  that  since  the  aban- 
donment of  the  present  ruins,  Indians  as  well  as  Mexicans  have 
lived  there  from  time  to  time,  have  mingled  new  articles  of  manu- 
facture with  the  old,  and  have  thus  modified  the  general  charac- 
ter of  vessels  and  tools.  Judicious  excavations  only  can  produce 
true  results  in  most  cases. 

Along  the  Rio  Grande  and  its  main  tributaries,  wherever  water 
for  irrigation  can  be  obtained,  the  Pueblos  have  built  their  towns. 
Most  of  them  bear  testimony  to  the  presence  of  the  Spanish  rulers, 
who  were  piously  inclined — San  Domingo,  Santa  Cruz,  Santa  Clara, 
and  many  others,  arc  names  which  have  superseded  the  old  Indian 
appellations.  The  majority  of  the  towns  are  laid  out  on  the  same 
general  plan.  A large  plaza,  or  square,  is  set  apart,  and  the  build- 
ings surround  this,  fronting  toward  it.  As  the  village  grew  it  usu- 
ally expanded  parallel  with  the  course  of  the  stream  near  which 
it  was  located.  For  the  purpose  of  economizing  space,  probably, 
no  less  than  for  resisting  attacks,  the  Indians  built  their  houses 
several  stories  high.  At  Taos  Pueblo,  three  and  four  tiers  of 
houses  are  perched  one  on  top  of  the  other,  but  ordinarily  the 
number  of  stories  does  not  often  exceed  two.  The  upper  rooms 
are  reached  by  means  of  loose  ladders,  which  can  be  drawn  up, 
thus  destroying,  for  the  time,  the  means  of  approach.  Tesuque 
Pueblo,  a short  distance  north  of  Santa  F6,  is  one  which  existed 
when  the  Spaniards  first  reached  Santa  F6,  but  it  has  retained 
the  original  Indian  name.  It  is  a very  pretty  village,  well  cared 
for,  and  thoroughly  clean.  Like  in  many  other  towns,  the  bee- 
hive-shaped bake-ovens  occupy  prominent  places,  and  here  are 
located  not  only  on  the  plaza,  but  also  on  the  roofs,  to  be  used  in 
case  of  necessity. 


PUEBLO  SQUAWS  AND  PAPP006ES. 

fur  them  as  died  without  their  boots  on ; but  the  old  stand-by,  the 
big  one,  we  kep’  for  the  boys  that  can’t  take  time  to  pull  ’em  off 
afore  turning  up  their  toes.” 

The  answer  was  all  that  could  be  desired,  and  conveyed  a very 
clear  idea  of  the  condition  of  affairs  at  this  locality. 

A class  of  men  often  confounded  with  cow-boys  is  that  of  the 
“ rustlers.”  This  word  has  been  adopted  as  describing  a border 
outlaw.  It  is  derived  from  “ wrestling,”  and  originally  meant  one 


• On  the  Rio  Animas  and  Rio  San  Juan,  in  southern  Col- 
orado, there  are  ample  evidences  of  populous  towns,  and  of 
exteusive  agricultural  development.  Irrigating  ditches  can 
be  traced  even  now,  and  the  tilled  ncreage  must  have  been 
very  considerable.  Such  settlements  may  be  provisionallv 
ascrilted  to  the  Toltec  period,  for  want  of  "a  better  name  and 
more  defluite  information. 
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Adobe  and  mud  form  the  bulk  of  the  building  materials.  Round 
rafters  are  let  into  the  wall,  and  project  beyond  it  on  the  outside. 
They  are  covered  by  thin  poles,  and  these  in  turn  support  a layer 
of  bark  or  chips.  Mud  covers  all  of  this,  and  forms  the  founda- 
tion for  the  floor  of  the  second  story,  or  the  roof.  Both  inside 
and  out  the  walls  are  evenly  plastered  with  mud,  and,  in  some 
cases,  they  are  whitewashed.  The  floors  are  made  of  a peculiar 
mud  concrete,  smooth,  hard,  and  durable.  In  some  villages  win- 
dows have  replaced  the  old-fashioned  small  openings  similar  to 
those  in  the  cave-dwellings.  The  influence  of  civilization  is  per- 
ceptible, but  the  general  character  of  the  habitations  differs  but 
little  from  what  it  was  centuries  ago. 

At  some  prominent  place  the  church  is  built.  Sometimes  it  is 
but  a crude  structure,  and  again  a good  deal  of  labor  may  have 
been  expended  upon  it.  Of  course,  not  every  pueblo  can  sustain 
a padre,  so  that  services  are  not  held  regularly.  Upon  the  occa- 
sions of  their  celebration,  however,  the  Indians  form  a decidedly 
solemn  and  devout  congregation.  The  towns  are  clean,  kept  in 
good  order,  for  the  most  part,  and  the  natives  nre  personally 
cleaner  than  a cursory  examination  would  suggest.  The  picture  of 
an  old  Indian  affectionately  leading  his  two  small  boys,  each  firm- 
ly gripped  by  a flaring  ear,  down  to  an  ice-cold  stream,  and  throw- 
ing them  in,  to  sink  or  swim,  oh  a raw,  frosty  morning  is  one 
which  will  never  fade  from  my  memory.  It  gave  me  a more  ex- 
alted idea  of  Indian  cleanliness  than  anything  I had  seen  up  to 
that  time.  Leather  clothing,  now  gradually  going  out  of  fashion, 
is  apt  to  soil  very  quickly,  and  looks  well  for  a very  short  time 
only,  unless  rubbed  with  some  white  or  colored  substance  to  re- 
store its  freshness.  This  the  Pueblos  have  learned,  and  they  gen- 
erally whiten  their  leggings.  Their  squaws  do  not  wear  the  cus- 
tomary moccasin  ; but,  instead,  a peculiarly  shaped  boot  made  of 
buckskin,  which  protects  them  from  the  innumerable  cacti  and 
briers  wherewith  the  country  abounds. 

Even  without  the  manufacture  of  much  buckskin  clothing,  the 
time  of  the  squaws  is  fully  occupied.  It  is  a well-known  fact  that 
the  male  Indian  is  averse  to  anything  that  he  regards  as  labor. 
To  a certain  extent  the  Pueblos  make  an  exception  to  this  rule, 
as  the  men  assist  in  tilling  the  soil  and  in  field-work  generally. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  women  attend  to  all  house-work,  make 
roost  of  the  pottery  and  basket-ware,  grind  the  corn  or  grain  for 
bread  and  tortilla *,  and  find  time,  besides,  to  do  such  fancy-work 
as  their  lords  and  masters  may  require  for  their  various  trappings. 
The  production  of  flour  is  an  operation  that  would  strike  terror  to 
the  heart  of  an  Eastern  woman.  A large  flat  stone,  hard  but  po- 
rous, is  bedded  firmly  in  an  inclined  position.  This  is  known  as 
the  nutate.  The  squaw  takes  another  but  smaller  stone,  puts  a 
quantity  of  grain  on  the  nether  one,  and  then  rubs  back  and 
forth,  until  the  desired  fineness  for  flour  is  attained.  It  is  sur- 
prising how  rapidly  a skilful  hand  can  reduce  half  a bushel  of 
corn  to  meal ; but  to  the  novice  the  exercise  is  anything  but  con- 
genial. 

Agricultural  pursuits  bring  with  them  the  employment  of  horses 
and  oxen.  Generally  the  former  are  reserved  for  riding,  the  lat- 


ter being  utilized  for  field-work  and  hauling.  Occasionally  the 
Indians  still  use  the  old  Mexican  carro,  a two-wheeled  vehicle  of 
ponderous  construction.  The  wheels  are  made  of  solid  blocks  of 
wood,  often  of  a single  piece,  cut  across  the  trunk  of  some  huge 
tree.  This  cart,  however,  is  rapidly  being  replaced  by  others  of 
more  modern  pattern.  Upon  their  horses  the  Pueblos  bestow 
some  care,  although  not  nearly  so  much  as  their  Western  neigh- 
bors, the  Navajos.  Navajo  horses,  saddles,  and  bridles  are  highly 
prized  by  all  Indians,  and  are  paid  for  in  heavy  barter.  All  trim- 
mings of  a fine  Navajo  bridle  are  of  solid  silver,  skilfully  ham- 
mered into  various  patterns.  Sound  work  and  really  good  taste 
in  ornamentation  commend  their  work  to  numerous  customers. 

One  of  the  most  varied  and  productive  industries  of  the  Pueblo 
Indian  is  the  manufacture  of  pottery.  While  they  do  not  reach 
the  excellence  of  quality  which  is  achieved  by  some  of  the  Ari- 
zona tribes,  yet  their  work  is  very  fair.  Useful,  and  at  the  same 
time  ornamental,  is  the  Pueblo  tinaja,  or  water-pot  This  is  made 
to  show  graceful  outlines,  and  is  embellished  in  various  ways. 
Pictures  of  animals  are  drawn  upon  it  in  red  or  black,  and  scrolls 
or  leaf  designs  assist  in  beautifying  it.  Pitchers,  cups  of  numer- 
ous shapes  and  quaint  outlines,  images  of  animals,  some  of  them 
exhibiting  the  most  astounding  anatomical  proportions,  and  an  al- 
most endless  variety  of  nondescript  articles,  are  produced  for  the 
delectation  of  innocent  travellers  and  for  the  commercial  trans- 
action known  in  the  Indian  lingo  as  “heap  swap.”  In  addition  to 
the  above,  the  human  form  is  copied  in  all  sorts  of  characters 
and  positions.  The  more  elaborate  figures  generally  show  strong 
affinities  to  the  outward  appearance  of  the  white  man.  Popular 
superstition  will  persist  in  regarding  these  images  as  representatives 
of  august  Indian  deities ; but  a pair  of  check  pantaloons  or  lace 
shoes  or  a high-cut  vest  on  an  Indian  god  is  slightly  incongruous. 


However,  the  figures  serve  very 
well  to  show  an  Indian’s  concep- 
tion of  the  “ human  form  divine," 
as  illustrated  by  the  white  man  in 
“ store  clothes.”  Of  more  interest 
arc  small  figures  of  manikins  or 
godicles  made  by  them,  which  are 
most  ludicrous  caricatures  of  va- 
rious expressions.  Again,  the  in- 
ventive mind  of  an  archaeologist 
or  ethnologist  persists  in  finding 
matters  of  vast  importance  hidden 
in  the  conception  of  these  funny- 
looking little  “ deities.”  A reason- 
ably active  imagination  can  readi- 
ly pick  out  a “ god  of  joy,”  or  a 
“ god  of  pain,”  or  one  of  laughter, 
or  one  of  almost  any  emotion  that 
may  occur  to  him,  for  the  intelli- 
gent red-skin  has  discovered  that 
thereis  a good  market  for  his  god- 
icles, and  he  manufactures  them 
in  an  endless  variety  of  posture 
and  expression.  It  is  quite  possi- 
ble that  such  playthings  are  the 
last  remnants  of  what  once  may 
have  constituted  a mythological 
system,  but  to-day  they  carry  no 
meaning  with  them.  The  Indian  is  keen-witted,  sharp  at  a trade, 
and  quick  to  see  his  advdntage.  If  he  finds  that  an  article  of  a cer- 
tain description  will  command  a price,  that  particular  article  is 
forthcoming,  and  if  it  should  have  to  be  hundreds  of  years  old. 
A widely  known  gentleman  was  anxious  to  possess  an  ancient 
tinaja , or  vessel  of  some  kind,  and  described  to  an  Indian  what  he 
wanted.  After  careful  attention,  the  red-skin  assented  with  a 
solemn  yo  »abe  (I  understand),  and  hurried  off.  The  article  was 
brought  a few  days  later — 
a genuine  ancient  Aztec 
water-pot,  centuries  old, 
and,  as  the  purchaser  re- 
marked, “still  quite  hot 
from  the  oven.” 

At  certain  seasons  the 
Pueblos  have  great  dances, 
and  then  they  show  them- 
selves in  all  the  glory  of 
paint  and  feathers.  The 
garments  of  the  bucks  are 
largely  discarded  during 
the  exercises,  but  they 
make  up  in  beads  and  other 
ornaments  what  they  lack 
in  buckskin  or  blankets. 

Their  dances  are  often  de- 
scriptive, if  the  term  can 
be  used,  and  reproduce  cer- 
tain real  or  fancied  occur- 
rences. 

The  town-builders  have 
had  a marked  and  lasting 
influence  upon  the  physic- 
al appearance  as  well  as 
upon  the  character  of  the 
peasant  population  of  New 
Mexico,  through  their  par- 
tial amalgamation  with 
the  Spanish  invaders.  In 
face  and  habits  the  lower 
classes  of  Mexicans  resem- 
ble the  Indians.  Their 
buildings,  ovens,  and,  in  a 
measure,  their  dress,  are 
modelled  after  those  of 
the  red-skins.  Low,  flat-roofed  adobe  houses,  with  small  windows, 
are  the  rule,  although  the  style  is  changed  when  the  house-owner 
is  wealthy.  The  individual  house  is  usually  built  upon  the  plan 
of  a pueblo — i.  e.,  it  is  a quadrangular  structure  surrounding  a 
plaza.  Within  the  latter  are  the  well  or  spring,  some  trees,  the 
stables,  and  other  property  which  should  be  guarded  from  enemies. 
All  the  apartments  open  on  the  plaza,  so  that  from  the  outside  the 
whole  building  sometimes  resembles  a small  fort  more  than  any- 
thing else.  The  character  of  an 
isolated  ranch,  built  upon  this 
plan,  strongly  suggests  an  origin 
from  people  who  lived  on  the 
defensive.  In  the  towns  the 
houses  are  smaller  and  less  like 
fortifications.  Instead  of  having 
adopted  the  storied  system  of 
the  Indians,  the  Mexican  con- 
fines himself  to  the  ground  floor. 
One  of  the  oddest  features  of  a 
village  lies  in  the  disposition  of 
the  picturesque  bake- ovens. 
They  are  constructed  of  mud, 
mixed,  sometimes,  with  cobble- 
stones, are  built  in  the  form  of  a 
low  bee-hive,  have  an  arched 
opening  for  the  introduction  of  fire,  and  a vent  for  the  escape  of 
smoke.  When  required  for  their  legitimate  purposes,  they  arc 
heated  slowly,  the  bread  is  placed  within,  and  the  openings  are 
sealed  with  hot  stones.  During  my  wanderings  I discovered  anoth- 
er use  for  them:  they  answer  as  dark  rooms  for  photographic 
work.  The  quarters  are  somewhat  restricted,  and  the  facilities 
forgetting  in  and  out  of  them  leave  much  to  be  desired;  but 
in  spite  of  these  drawbacks  I can 
cheerfully  recommend  them — 
more  cheerfully,  perhaps,  than 
utilize  them  myself. 

Mexicans  are  devoted  to  their 
religion.  Many  years  ago  a sect 
sprang  up  among  them  which  be- 
came known  as  the  Penitenles. 

To  this  day  they  survive  in  large 
numbers,  although  their  prac- 
tices have  become  somewhat  mod- 
ified. During  the  Lenten  sea- 
son of  each  year  they  proceed  to 
mortify  the  flesh,  and  their  ef- 
forts in  this  direction  reach  the 
climax  on  Good-Friday.  With 
fragments  of  glass  or  dull  knives 
they  cut  long,  bloody  gashes  into 
each  other’s  backs,  and  then 
scourge  themselves  with  cactus 
branches  and  other  equally  de- 
lectable means  of  torture.  While 
this  is  going  on  they  produce  the 
most  doleful  sounds  in  the  form 


of  chants.  Between  the  periods  of  scourging  they  drag  about 
heavy  crosses  until  they  are  almost  exhausted.  In  years  gone  by 
they  generally  crucified  one  or  two  members  of  their  party  by  ac- 
tuary nailing  them  down  on  crosses ; but  the  Church  has  frowned 
upon  such  barbarism,  and  this  is  now  omitted.  Not  all  of  the 
Penitentes  thus  ill-treat  themselves,  but  all  are  fanatic  in  their 
devotions.  The  crowning  glory  of  Good-Friday  lies  in  the  pro- 
cession. Men  and  women  enter  the  church  and  take  part  in  a 
service ; the  former  then  remove  the  image  of  Christ,  with  which 
every  Mexican  church  is  supplied,  from  the  altar,  place  it  on  a bier, 
cover  it  with  a pall,  and  reverently  carry  it  outside.  Men  carry- 
ing crosses  and  little  girls  dressed  in  white  precede  the  bier. 
With  a low  chant  they  move  along  for  a short  distance ; then  all 
kneel,  and  the  elder  reads  selections  from  the  New  Testament. 
Meanwhile  the  women,  mostly  clad  in  mourning,  have  taken  the 
image  of  the  Virgin,  draped  it  with  black  garments,  and  carried 
it  off,  with  an  accompaniment  of  mournful  hymns,  in  a direction 
opposite  from  that  taken  by  the  men.  The  Christ  is  carried  to 
some  open  space,  seven  kneeling  stops  being  made  on  the  way, 
and  is  ostensibly  buried.  He  is  then  resurrected  and  taken  back 
toward  the  church,  amid  sobs  and  cries  of  anguish.  From  the 
other  side  the  women  now  advance  with  the  Virgin,  to  the  music 
of  a distressing  dirge  played  on  fifes.  Every  now  and  then  a 
murmuring  chorus  of  human  voices  is  mingled  with  the  piercing 
shriek  of  the  agonizing  fifes.  At  last  the  two  branches  of  the 
procession  approach  each  other,  the  leader  of  each  reading 
the  history  of  the  crucifixion  and  entombment  in  a sonorous 
voice.  At  a signal,  all  drop  upon  their  knees,  and  slowly  creep- 
ing forward  in  this  penitent  position,  the  columns  of  men  and 
women  join.  Then  comes  the  meeting  of  the  Virgin  with  the 
body  of  the  Christ.  As  she  stoops  over  him  and  recognizes  his 
form,  an  unearthly  nerve-rending  shriek  goes  up  from  the  multi- 
tude, and  the  women  fall  to  violent,  hysterical  weeping.  The  fifes 
cry  out  the  most  lugubrious  notes  and  tunes ; men  wail  and  moan 
and  shake  with  audible  sobs;  women  cling  to  each  other  in  an 
agony  of  grief ; children  scream  and  yell  in  sheer  fright,  and  the 
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on  looker  feels  cold  chills  chasing  each  other  up  and  down  his 
spine.  Suddenly  as  the  storm  has  risen,  all  is  quieted  again  ; a 
hvmn  of  more  cheerful  sound — cheerful  perhaps  only  by  contrast 
— is  intoned,  and  the  entire  party  marches  into  the  church.  There 
the  images  are  replaced,  to  remain  undisturbed  until  Ascension- 
day. 

Along  the  road-side  numerous  small  crosses  attract  attention. 
They  are  erected  at  the  places  where  some  Mexican  has  been 
killed.  Each  passer-by  is  supposed  to  pick  up  a stone,  toss  it 
against  the  base  of  the  cross,  and  utter  a prayer  for  the  6oul  of 
the  victim  who  was  sent  from  this  world  without  due  preparation. 
Indians  have  murdered  large  numbers  of  the  dark-skinned  Mexi- 
cans, and  feuds  among  themselves  have  caused  the  erection  of 
many  a cross. 

White  man,  Indian,  and  Mexican,  all  combine  to  make  the  heart 
of  New  Mexico  one  of  the  most  fascinating  spots  of  our  varied 
territory,  but  Nature  has  not  omitted  to  add  her  share.  While 
the  grand  peaks  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  arc  wanting,  and  the 
gorgeous  coloring  of  a Yellowstone  or  a Colorado  is  not  to  be 
found  here,  yet  the  singular  character  of  long-lined  bluffs  and 
mesas,  broken  by  bold  mountain  groups  of  eruptive  material,  lends 
a peculiar  charm  to  the  scenery.  In  the  lowlands  pifion,  juniper, 
and  cedar  clothe  the  hills ; higher  up,  pines  take  their  place.  No- 
where, perhaps,  can  such  curious  sunset  effects  be  seen  as  in  the 
mesa  country.  The  slanting  rays  shoot  across  miles  upon  miles 
of  heated  air,  until  they  impart  enchanting  effects  to  the  landscape. 
A not  uncommon  sight  is  that  of  seeing  the  setting  sun,  surround- 
ed by  a soft  halo,  shine  through  the  boughs  of  a tree.  What  spe- 
cial conditions  of  the  atmosphere  may  be  required  to  produce  this 
phenomenon  some  physicist  may  explain ; suffice  to  say  that  in 
certain  lights  it  is  one  of  the  weirdest  and  yet  most  attractive 
sights  imaginable. 
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PESSIMISM. 

THERE  is  an  amusing  disposition  in  some  quarters 
to  stigmatize  criticism  of  abuses  as  pessimism. 
Reformers  who  point  out  defects  which  experience 
lias  revealed  in  any  system  or  institution,  and  who 
propose  a remedy,  are  summarily  sentenced  to  obloquy 
as  pessimists.  But  this  is  a droll  misapprehension. 
A pessimist  is  properly  one  who  takes  gloomy  and 
desponding  views  of  men  and  things.  A reformer, 
on  the  contrary,  takes  the  highest  and  most  hopeful 
view.  He  assumes  that  society  has  the  desire  and 
the  power  to  correct  abuses,  and  lie  appeals  to  that 
disposition,  and  points  out  the  opportunity.  If,  how- 
ever, he  assumed  that  society  is  such  a sorry  multi- 
tude that  it  prefers  abuses  and  delights  in  evil,  and 
therefore  that  it  is  time  lost  to  attempt  to  arouse  it,  or 
interest  it  in  changing  a bad  practice  or  abolishing 
a gross  wrong,  he  might  he  well  accounted  a pessi- 
mist who  holds  that  mankind  is  either  a fool  or  a 
knave,  but  in  either  case  not  wortli  caring  for. 

Andrew  Jackson  would  not  he  called  a pessimist, 
probably,  but  he  was  engaged  for  many  years  in  de- 
nouncing and  trying  to  overthrow  one  of  the  great 
settled  and  solid  institutions  of  the  country,  the 
United  States  Bank,  which  he  regarded  as  a public 
evil.  Abraham  Lincoln  was  hardly  to  he  described 
as  a pessimist,  hut  he  declared,  in  the  very  heyday  of 
the  ascendency  of  slavery  in  the  politics,  the  trade, 
and  the  government  of  the  country,  that  the  Union 
could  not  endure  half  slave  and  half  free.  Nor  could 
Thomas  Allen  Jenckes,  of  Rhode  Island,  he  justly 
accused  of  pessimism  when  he  began  the  appeal  to 
the  public  mind  in  favor  of  reform  in  the  civil  ser- 
vice. All  these  men  were  optimists  rather  than  pessi- 
mists. They  all  had  profound  confidence  in  the  in- 
telligence and  good  sense  of  the  country,  and  all 
cherished  the  most  cheerful  faith  in  the  disposition  of 
the  people  to  reform  all  abuses  and  evils  in  our  polit- 
ical system,  that  the  government  might  he  honest 
and  economical  as  they  desired  it  to  he.  The  most 
dangerous  pessimist  in  America  is  the  man  who  lias 
such  contempt  for  the  people  that  he  thinks  legisla- 
tion must  be  bought  and  citizens  paid  for  voting. 
The  more  dishonest  the  government,  the  more  une- 
qual the  laws,  and  the  more  corrupt  our  public  men, 
the  more  natural  he  holds  the  situation  to  he.  He 
has  so  mean  an  opinion  of  the  people  that  lie  believes 
them  to  he  incapable  of  patriotism  or  of  honest  public 
conduct.  He  holds  to  Sir  Robert  Walpole  s re- 
mark in  its  largest  construction,  “ Every  man  Inis  his 
price,”  and  thinks  that  no  man  is  so  great  a fool  as 
the  man  who  does  not  think  so. 

This  is  not  only  pessimism,  hut  it  is  practically 
treason,  because  it.  leads  to  the  subversion  of  the  gov- 
ernment hv  corruption.  A man  who  holds  so  con- 
temptuous an  opinion  of  others  will  not  try  hy  argu- 
ment to  change  their  opinions;  he  will  at  once  bribe 
them  to  do  what  he  wishes.  He  will  plead,  indeed, 
that  he  wishes  well  for  the  country,  but  his  action 
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tends  to  destroy  the  possibility  of  honest  government. 
In  fact  the  sluggish  good-nature  which  smiles  that 
nothing  is  worth  while,  and  that  “you  had  better 
not  try  to  swim  against  the  current,”  is  the  easy-go- 
ing pessimism  which  makes  the  current.  When  Mr. 
Seward,  who  was  the  very  optimist  of  our  politics, 
said  simply  that  between  freedom  and  slavery  there 
was  an  irrepressible  conflict,  his  remark  was  de- 
nounced as  “ a brutal  and  bloody  manifesto.”  It  was 
alleged  that  we  had  always  had  slavery,  and  it  was 
both  mad  and  criminal  to  hope  to  change  the  situation. 
But  the  optimist,  statesman  declined  to  entertain  any 
such  pessimistic  view  of  his  country.  There  was  nev- 
er a more  cheery  man  in  American  polities,  and  nev- 
er a truer  American.  He  would  have  been  “a  drefHe 
poor  patriot."  if  he  had  yielded  to  the  pessimism  that 
advised  him  to  despair  of  a free  America.  Reformers 
like  him  are  now  called  pessimists,  but  reformers  are 
the  most  cheerful  men  in  our  present  politics.  They 
do  not  believe,  indeed,  that  Washington  would  have 
bought  the  Presidency,  nor  that  patriotism  consists 
in  asserting  that  there  is  no  public  abuse  which 
should  be  remedied.  They  do  believe,  on  the  con- 
trary. that  a people  who  have  corrected  so  many  abuses 
are  especially  the  people  who  will  correct  every  abuse 
they  see.  To  call  such  a view  pessimism  is  a stroke 
of  most  excellent  humor. 


THE  DRIFT  OF  PARTIES. 

The  late  Democratic  nomination  in  Ohio  is  a 
striking  illustration  of  the,  political  situation  in  the 
country.  Despite  the  platform,  the  nomination  of  a 
candidate  who  is  not  in  hearty  accord  with  its  chief 
declaration  reveals  a division  of  sentiment  ujkui  the 
question  which  the  party  last  year  announced  to  be 
the  paramount  national  issue.  This  is  as  significant 
as  if  a Republican  State  Convention  of  thirty  years 
ago  should  have  nominated  a Silver-gray  Whig  upon 
a platform  of  non-extension  of  slavery.  The  spirit 
of  the  Ohio  tariff  reformers  cheering  for  Cleveland 
was  as  hostile  to  Democratic  as  to  Republican  protec- 
tionists. The  same  difference  of  opinion  existed  un- 
doubtedly in  President  Cleveland’s  cabinet.  Mr. 
Dickinson,  the  late  Postmaster-General,  is  reported 
to  have  said  that  Mr.  Whitney  and  other  party  lead- 
ers besought  Mr.  Cleveland  not  to  send  his  revision 
message  to  Congress  and  endanger  his  re-election, 
which  was  then  assured.  But  the  President  thought 
that  the  time  had  come  to  state  what  he  held  to  be 
the  real  and  important  question,  and  to  give  his 
party  a wise  and  patriotic  platform.  It  was  the  act 
of  a courageous  and  honorable  man.  His  party  gen- 
erally supported  him.  But  the  feeling  of  the  most 
sagacious  leaders  was  that  of  Mr.  Whitney  and  his 
friends,  that  the  party  was  not  really  ready  for  the 
issue,  and  that  its  presentation  was  therefore  un- 
timely. 

There  is  a great  deal  of  talk  about  parties,  hut 
there  is  not  a single  public  question  which  is  felt  to 
be  so  vital  that  it  has  created  a party.  Both  parties 
are  endeavoring  to  adjust  themselves  to  the  tariff  is- 
sue, which  is  obviously  important,  and  upon  which 
the  Republican  party  is  now  generally  agreed. 
There  are  moderate  Republican  protectionists,  hut 
they  do  not  control  nor  try  to  control  the  party  ac- 
tion. The  strong  Republican  drift  is  toward  extreme 
protection,  as  it  is  toward  a service  pension  and  the 
complete  spoils  system.  The  despotism  of  the  ma- 
chine is  absolute,  and  the  conspicuous  representative 
Republicans  are  Quay,  Clarkson,  Dudley,  Mahone, 
Tanner.  Ingalls,  Platt,  and  others  of  the  same 
kind.  There  is  outward  Republican  unity,  and  all  is 
quiet  at  Warsaw.  So  the  ascendency  of  Governor 
IIlLL  ill  the  Democratic  party  of  New  York  is  unde- 
niable. But  there  is  a Democratic  protest  against 
him  and  his  ways  earnest  enough  to  withhold  from 
him  Democratic  votes.  Nevertheless  it  is  the  Gov- 
ernor and  not  his  Democratic  opponents  who  control 
the  party  and  its  policy.  Its  opposition  to  effective 
regulation  of  the  liquor  traffic  and  to  ballot  reform 
enables  the  Republican  leaders  to  play  fast  and 
loose  with  the  reform  sentiment  of  the  Slate. 

Differences  and  divisions  in  parties  there  will  al- 
ways be.  But  divisions  upon  great  questions  of  pol- 
icy show  a party  to  he  doubtful  of  itself.  When  it 
pronounces  formally,  as  the  Democratic  party  did 
last  year,  for  a national  policy  at  once  reasonable 
and  patriotic,  its  candidate  will  he  supported  by 
many  voters  who  do  not  accept  his  party  name,  and 
who  for  State  and  local  offices  will  support  candi- 
dates of  the  other  party.  This  is  the  explanation  of 
the  large  body  of  voters  in  the  country  who  are  in- 
cluded in  neither  party  classification.  They  are  gen- 
erally friends  of  high  license  and  of  ballot  reform, 
and  are  therefore  not  Democrats.  They  are  tariff 
reformers  and  honest  civil  service  reformers,  and  are 
therefore  not  Republicans.  The  more  vehement 
partisans  on  both  sides  find  great  comfort  in  sneering 
at  them  as  impracticable.  But  they  are  the  most 
practical  voters  in  the  country,  for  they  support  prin- 
ciples. and  not  parties  as  such,  naturally  measuring 
the  value  of  parties  as  public  agencies  by  the  charac- 
ter of  the  agents  whom  they  seleet.  If  a man  is  a 
protectionist,  why  should  he  support,  for  that  reason, 
a party  which  honors  Mahone  and  Tanner,  and  de- 


liberately violates  its  own  pledges  of  reform  ? If  l,e 
is  a tariff  reformer,  why,  for  that  reason,  should  he 
support  a party  which  obstructs  license  and  ballot 
reform  ? In  such  a situation  the  vote  of  a sensible 
man  will  be  determined  by  something  else  than  a 
party  name. 


LATER  NEW  ENGLAND. 

During  the  later  part  of  the  century  the  character 
of  the  population  of  New  England  has  been  rapidly 
changing.  Even  in  the  remoter  districts  of  Vermont 
and  in  western  Massachusetts,  where  the  original 
and  traditional  New  England  still  lingers,  the  change 
is  perceptible.  The  history  of  New  England  and  its 
long  primacy  in  American  development,  of  which 
Mr.  Breckinridge  spoke  in  his  address  at  Plymouth, 
is  due  in  chief  part  to  the  fact  of  its  English  homo- 
geneity. Men  of  the  English  race  brought  its  best 
qualities  into  a new  country  where  they  were  obliged 
to  contend  only  with  hard  conditions  of  nature,  but 
not  with  a government  or  a powerful  political  and 
ecclesiastical  opposition,  and  under  the  new  circum- 
stances those  qualities  had  full  play.  The  movement 
for  national  independence  was  largely  inspired  and 
directed  in  New  England,  and  the  soldiers  for  secur 
ing  it  were  largely  recruited  there.  Until  1801,  says 
Mr.  Breckinridge,  New  England  influence  controlled 
the  national  life.  In  the  later  controversy  ending  in 
the  war,  and  in- the  general  scheme  of  reconstruction 
of  the  Union,  her  ascendency  is  plainly  marked.  But 
a change  had  already  begun  in  the  character  of  the 
population,  and  the  homogeneity  of  New  England  is 
already  disappearing. 

Mr.  Barrett,  whose  name,  recalling  Concord 
Bridge  and  the  minute-men,  attests  his  New  Englaud 
origin,  in  a late  number  of  the  Forum  illustrates  the 
transformation  which  is  proceeding  in  the  cradle  of 
the  modern  and  distinctive  America.  The  region 
was  of  011c  race,  one  language,  one  spirit,  and  one 
religious  faith.  But  now  one-quarter  of  its  popula- 
tion is  of  other  races,  of  another  religious  faith,  and 
of  other  national  sympathies.  As  the  old  New  Eng- 
land has  been  drained  away  to  enrich  and  invigo- 
rate other  parts  of  the  country,  it  has  been  succeeded 
hy  aliens  to  its  character  and  traditions.  But  the 
most  significant  aspect  of  the  change  is  that  of  its 
religious  faith.  The  original  New  England  was  a 
Puritan  state.  It  was  very  much  more  truly  and 
universally  such  a state  than  England  during  the 
Commonwealth.  Only  church  members  were  voters, 
and  they  were  members  of  one  church.  The  affinity 
of  Protestantism  with  Republicanism,  the  spirit  of 
private  judgment  in  religion  extending  itself  to  polit- 
ical government,  was  never  more  plainly  illustrated 
than  in  old  New  England.  The  practicability  of  an 
American  republic  had  been  demonstrated  there  before 
the  morning  gun  of  the  Revolution  was  heard.  The 
religious  and  moral  forces  from  which  it  sprang  are 
familiar. 

It  is  therefore  a striking  fact  that  as  New  England 
in  its  settlement  and  development  was  the  advanced 
guard  of  Protestantism  in  politics,  one-quarter  of  its 
population  is  now  of  the  faith  against  which  New 
England  was  a pretest.  This  arises  largely  from  the 
entrance  of  French  Canadians.  They  have  come 
down  the  valley  of  the  Connecticut,  and  by  the  routes 
which  “the  French  and  Indians”  followed  in  the 
dark  days  of  colonial  warfare.  They  are  a peaceful 
and  industrious  but  ignorant  and  stolid  people,  and 
are  prevented  by  a difference  of  language,  which  they 
do  not  readily  overcome,  from  ready  assimilation 
with  the  native  population  of  Yankee  descent.  This 
fact  is  in  itself  suggestive.  But  if  the  Church  to 
which  these  people  are  obediently  subject  be  regarded 
as  a political  power,  it  is  obvious  that  the  anarchism 
and  social  degradation  and  gross  ignorance  of  the 
vast  foreign  immigration  which  pours  into  the  United 
States  are  not  the  only  characteristics  and  forecasts 
which  are  to  be  considered.  To  check  or  stay  immi- 
gration is  impossible.  It  must  be  dealt  with  by  forces 
of  assimilation.  It  must  not  he  allowed  to  weaken 
and  sweep  away  the  character  and  impulse  which  it 
finds,  hut  they  must  subject  this  alien  immigration 
to  American  ascendency.  This  will  not  be  accom- 
plished, however,  by  regarding  immigrants  merely  as 
hands  to  be  worked  and  voters  to  be  bought 


ANNUAL  OR  BIENNIAL  SESSIONS. 

Mn.  David  Dudley  Field,  at  the  late  meeting  of  tie 
American  Bar  Association  at  Chicago,  discussed  among 
other  topics  the  tendency  to  a change  from  au  animat  to  a 
Biennial  session  of  the  State  legislatures.  He  thought  it 
a bad  sign  for  republican  government.  General  disrespect 
for  legislatures,  lie  said,  was  an  evil  omen.  “ Shall  it  ever 
be  said  that  the  disuse  of  representative  institutions,  which 
neither  the  craft  of  princes  nor  the  strength  of  armies  was 
able  to  accomplish  in  the  Old  World,  the  abuse  of  such  in- 
stitutions lias  accomplished  in  the  New  V The  question  is 
one  of  the  utmost  gravity. 

If  the  tendency  be  due  to  growing  distrust  of  representa- 
tive legislatures,  and  not  merely  to  considerations  of  con- 
venience, it  is  undoubtedly  an  evil  omen.  There  is.  "■ 
course,  no  charm  in  the  word  annual.  It  may  be  obvious!.' 
more  convenient  that,  a legislature  should  meet  once  in 
twenty-four  months  than  once  in  twelve  mouths.  But  ti 
the  question  arises  from  distrust  of  the  legislature  itself, 
then  a session  once  in  ten  years  or  never  might  be  prett-r- 
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able.  In  fact,  however,  thero  is  no  doubt  of  a certain 
degree  of  distrust  when  a legislature  or  even  Congress 
meets.  Business  circles  are  often  afraid  of  some  Quixotic 
tampering  with  the  finances.  Property  owners  in  great 
cities  apprehend  “strikes”  at  their  interests,  from  which 
they  must  buy  themselves  oft'.  The  friends  of  good  laws 
must  be  on  constant  guard  against  their  modification  or 
repeal. 

These  apprehensions  are  based  upon  the  belief  that  a 
large  number  of  representatives  are  “on  the  make,”  and 
that  legislation,  whether  enactment  or  repeal,  is  likely  to 
be  corrupt.  In  the  degree  that  such  a belief  extends,  the 
desire  of  biennial  or  quadrennial  sessions  will  increase. 
But  apart  from  this  there  is  a feeling  that  the  eternal  vigil- 
ance which  liberty  requires  does  not  also  require  the 
amount  of  legislation  which  is  annually  liestowed  upon  ns, 
and  that  its  intrinsic  value  would  not  be  lessened  by  bien- 
nial sessions.  The  main  point  for  consideration,  however, 
should  be,  not  the  frequency  of  the  sessions,  but  the  hon- 
esty of  the  representatives.  As  that  increases,  the  de- 
sire  for  postponing  the  session  or  restricting  the  term  will 
diminish.  


THE  PURGING  OF  TAMMANY. 

The  Judges  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  were  not  in 
haste  to  inquire  into  the  monstrous  crime  to  which  one  of 
them  was,  as  he  is  understood  to  say,  an  unconscious  party. 
It  is  an  uncomfortable  reflection  that  a performance  in- 
volving the  security  of  the  marriage  relation,  and  divor- 
cing a woman  without  her  will  or  knowledge,  can  be  con- 
cluded under  the  eye  of  an  unconscious  judge,  and  that 
iiuportaut  transactions  are  going  on  elsewhere  before  judges 
who  are  not  aware  of  what  they  are  doing. 

Meanwhile  Tammany  Hall  is  evidently  of  Sir  John's 
mind,  and  will  purge  and  leave  sack  and  live  cleanly. 
It  is  casting  off  conspicuous  sinners  caught  in  the  act. 
Whether  its  wrath  would  be  as  decisive  with  those  who 
make  merchandise  of  public  trusts  without  private  obli- 
quities does  not  yet  appear.  It  is,  however,  putting  none 
but  Tammany  men  on  guard,  and  plainly  means  to  resume 
to  the  utmost  its  complete  control  of  the  city.  The  move- 
ment of  Democratic  purification  begun  by  the  County 
Democracy  in  its  secession  from  Tammany  must  now  be 
considered  to  be  completed,  and  the  pipe  of  party  peace 
for  all  warring  tribes  will  be  lighted  in  the  wigwam. 

The  political  reform  which  will  result  from  a restored 
Taiaflaany  we  are  yet  to  see.  We  do  not  recall  a single  pro- 
gressive movement  in  politics  which  it  has  not  strenuously 
opposed.  That  the  city  or  the  country  has  ever  had  any 
reason  to  be  thankful  for  the  existence  of  such  a huge 
party  machine  we  are  not  aware,  and  it  is  an  eye  of  singu- 
larly clear  vision  which  sees  in  the  request  for  the  resigna- 
tion of  Flack  the  prospect  of  gains  for  honest  government 
from  the  complete  municipal  domination  of  Tammany  Hall. 


PUBLICATION  OF  THE  ELIGIBLE  LIST. 

The  views  of  Mr.  Oberly,  late  of  the  United  States  Civil 
Service  Commission,  upon  the  practical  result  of  the  late 
order  for  the  publication  of  the  lists  of  eligible  candidates 
for  appointment,  deserve  attention  as  those  of  an  expert. 
His  opinion  that  the  publication  will  in  effect  annul  the 
law  is  based  upon  the  consideration  that  the  exact  situation 
will  be  known,  and  that  the  exercise  of  political  pressure 
will  be  greatly  facilitated. 

It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  pressure  can  be  more  effec- 
tively applied  when  the  whole  situation  is  known.  But 
pressure  cannot  place  a favorite  upon  the  eligible  list,  and 
bo  far,  therefore,  it  is  balked.  Moreover,  the  fact  that  an 
applicant’s  name  is  upon  the  list  is  known  to  him  now, 
aud  of  course  to  his  backer,  and  the  pressure  can  be  applied 
accordingly.  On  the  other  hand,  all  avoidable  secrecy  in 
such  a situation  is  injurious,  because  it  produces  suspicion, 
and  any  evil  resulting  from  the  publication  of  the  list  seems 
to  be  fully  set  off  by  the  conviction  of  every  applicant  that 
everything  has  been  managed  fairly. 

But  if  it  be  true  that  the  publication  would  practically 
annul  the  law,  it  is  because  the  appointing  officer  would 
disregard  his  oath  of  office,  and  yield  to  political  pressure 
what  he  is  sworn  to  bestow  only  in  a specified  manner. 
That  is  to  say,  the  officer  would  violate  the  law ; and  as  it 
is  a law  which  is  cordially  detested  by  mauy  of  those  whose 
duty  it  is  to  administer  it,  there  is  undoubtedly  always 
danger  of  such  violation.  But  this  is  an  abuse  which  can- 
not be  avoided  by  the  secrecy  of  the  eligible  list.  There 
is  but  one  way  to  avoid  it  entirely,  and  it  is  the  one  way 
also  in  which  alone  the  President  can  keep  his  oath  to  ex- 
ecute the  law.  That  way  is  to  intrust  the  enforcement  of 
it  to  its  friends,  not  to  its  enemies.  When  men  like  Mr. 
Pearson,  Mr.  Graves,  aud  Mr.  Burt  are  appointed  to  ad- 
minister the  law,  the  publication  of  the  eligible  list  would 
not  facilitate  its  violation. 


THE  GRAND  ARMY  IN  POLITICS. 


In  his  address  before  the  late  National  Encampment  of 
the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic,  the  retiring  Commander, 
General  Warner,  said  of  the  organization : 

“ Strong  as  it  is,  it  has  never  been,  and  I trust  never  will  be, 
used  for  partisan  purposes,  or  to  gratify  the  personal  ambitions  of 
any  man  or  set  of  men.” 


This  disclaimer  of  all  purpose  of  a political  use  of  the  Army 
was  reassuring.  But  at  the  end  of  the  address,  after  warmly 
approving  the  proposition  of  a service  pension,  the  Com- 
mander said,  “ Let  the  Committee  on  Pensions  take  your 
recommendation  to  Congress,  backed  by  a united  Grand 
Army  of  the  Republic,  and  there  will  be  no  failure.” 

And  again  lie  said  that  “ we  ” — the  Grand  Army — “ will 
present  our  claims  to  Congress,  and  in  doing  so  will  not 
approach  those  in  authority  with  bated  breath  and  whis- 
pering humbleness,  but  as  freemen  we  will  demand,  asking 
only  that  which  is  just.”  But  why  will  there  be  no  failure 
if  the  demand  be  made  by  the  united  Grand  Army  f Not 
because  of  the  justice  of  the  demand,  for  its  justice  does 
not  depend  upon  the  union  of  the  organization  in  making 
it.  It  might  be  equally  just  if  it  were  not  backed  by  a 
united  Grand  Army.  The  reason  of  its  success,  therefore, 
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would  be  the  united  demand,  which  means  simply  that  no 
party  in  Congress  would  dare  to  risk  the  loss  of  the  soldier 
vote. 

But  docs  not  this  mean  that  Congress  would  understand 
the  demand  to  be  virtually  a threat  that  the  members  who 
did  not  support  it  would  be  made  to  suffer  T And  is  not 
this  a plain  use  of  the  Grand  Army  for  a partisan  or  politi- 
cal purpose  f Would  it  not  be  in  effect  a bid  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  soldier  vote  t If  a combination  of  manufactures 
should  demand  the  passage  of  a certain  measure  as  an  act 
of  justice,  would  not  every  member  of  Congress  who  op- 
posed it  understand  that  he  was  marked  by  the  combina- 
tion T No  great  organized  body  of  voters  can  demand  of 
Congress  the  passage  of  a law  which  they  hold  that  they 
have  a right  to  demand,  declaring  that  if  they  are  united 
the  demand  will  be  resistless,  without  becoming  a power- 
ful and  important  political  force.  The  action  which  the 
late  Commander  recommended,  and  which  the  Grand  Army 
adopted,  makes  it  for  the  purposes  declared  a political 
body.  The  votes  of  its  members  for  Representatives  iu  Con- 
gress would  be  governed  by  the  position  of  candidates  upon 
the  measures  favored  by  the  Grand  Army,  and  that,  of 
course,  brings  the  organization  into  politics. 


THE  PEOPLE  AND  THE  SPOILS. 

The  Indianapolis  Civil  Service  Chronicle  says  that  Presi- 
dent Harrison,  upon  his  late  visit  to  his  home,  was  re- 
ceived respectfully,  but  in  no  sense  enthusiastically.  The 
reason,  it  thinks,  is  simply  that  he  has  been  engaged  in  a 
business  which  does  not  arouse  the  approval  of  the  people. 

“ He  has  been  President  now  for  about  five  months,  and  during 
that  time  the  whole  world  knows  that  he  has  had  the  one  occupa- 
tion of  making  vacancies  by  turning  men  nnd  women  out  of  pub- 
lic offices,  and  putting  other  persons  into  their  places,  and  that 
these  other  persons  have  been  given  the  places  to  reward  them 
for  personal  or  party  services.  There  has  been  nothing  in  his 
career  as  President  to  break  the  monotony  of  this  work,  and  it  is 
a matter  for  congratulation  that  the  people  are  not  enthusiastic 
over  it.” 

This  is  a plain  statement  of  the  truth.  The  Chronicle 
does  not  agree  with  Senator  Hoar  that  the  large  majority 
of  the  American  people  approve  the  spoils  system,  as  it 
does  not  believe  that  a large  majority  of  the  Russian  peo- 
ple approve  the  crimes  committed  in  Siberia  and  elsewhere 
by  “ the  organization  which  calls  itself  the  Russian  gov- 
ernment,” or  that  the  people  of  Continental  Europe  prefer 
to  be  burdened  by  the  cost  of  enormous  armies. 

“ These  things  continue  because  the  government  machinery  so 
skilfully  unite  and  handle  the  minority  that  the  majority  are  kept 
under ; and  it  is  often  only  after  years  of  agitation  and  protest, 
and  sometimes  rebellion,  that  a small  part  of  the  improvements 
which  a people  believe  in  can  be  obtained.”  , 

In  the  same  way  the  party  machines  in  this  country,  says 
the  Chronicle,  subdue  the  will  of  the  people.  The  party 
managers,  “ the  Gormans,  the  Vests,  the  Voorhekses,  the 
Quays,  the  Mahones,  the  Hiscocks,  the  Ingallses,”  scare 
the  President  from  his  platform.  Then  smaller  politicians 
and  bosses  raise  a cry  against  the  Chinese  system  ; and  then 
Senator  Hoar  and  those  who  like  him  favor  the  merit  sys- 
tem come  forward  and  say 

“that  the  grent  majority  of  the  people  like  these  political  bosses, 
and  want,  for  instance,  Ingalls  to  arrange  it  so  that  those  who 
ride  fifty  miles  exclusively  to  help  his  personal  fortunes  shall  be 
paid  for  this  service  by  a salary  out  of  the  public  treasury.” 

The  people  may  not  think  the  proposed  merit  system  the 
best  method  of  escape,  but  the  Chronicle  holds  that  they 
wish  to  escape.  They  are  conscious  of  the  disgrace  and 
the  loss  and  the  demoralization,  and  they  would  gladly  ap- 
ply a remedy.  


THE  TORY  BID  FOR  IRISH  FAVOR. 

When  Mr.  Gladstone  recently  advocated  the  royal 
marriage  grant,  and  Mr.  Parnell  voted  with  him,  it  was 
announced  that  there  woufil  soou  be  a serious  breach  in 
the  Liberal  ranks.  This  is  supposed  to  be  made  more  im- 
minent by  the  proposal  of  the  Tory  government  to  endow 
a Roman  Catholic  University  in  Ireland,  which  is  a stroke 
of  “ politics,”  because  the  strength  of  the  Liberal  party  in 
England  lies  in  the  Non-conforming  ranks,  and  to  Non- 
conformists nothing  could  be  more  distasteful  than  such  a 
concession  to  the  Roman  power. 

The  Irish  party,  which  is  devoted  exclusively  to  securing 
all  that  is  possible  for  Ireland,  would  naturally  favor  this 
proposal  of  the  government,  unless  it  should  involve  some 
injury  to  the  Irish  cause,  which  does  not  yet  appear,  unless 
the  possible  dissolution  of  the  Liberal  alliance  shonld  be 
considered  to  be  such  an  injury.  But  apart  from  the 
alienatiou  of  the  Non-conformists  from  the  Liberal  alliance, 
the  proposal  of  the  government  is  a two-edged  sword.  If 
it  tends  to  relax  the  bonds  that  unite  the  Irish  party  with 
the  Liberals,  it  also  alarms  the  Ulster  Protestants  who  are 
the  Irish  contingent  of  the  Tory  party.  Any  concession 
which  would  increase  the  influence  of  the  Catholic  clergy, 
the  Ulstermen  wonld  regard  as  a surrender  to  the  enemy. 
But  this  objection  is  countered  by  the  Tory  claim  that  the 
concession  would  naturally  incline  the  Catholic  clergy  to  a 
more  kiudly  disposition  toward  the  government. 

The  situation  is  obscure  and  the  result  uncertain.  The 
Tory  Ministry  keeps  a bold  front,  and  it  is  certainly  fortu- 
nate in  its  Irish  Secretary.  Mr.  Balfour  combines  vigor 
and  energy  with  the  humorous  courage  and  good-nature 
which  are  always  attractive  to  Englishmen.  He  is  an  able 
man  and  a clever  speaker,  and,  above  all,  he  is  young. ; 
This  Parliament  has  yet  some  time  before  its  end,  aud  Mr. 
Gladstone  is  eighty  years  old. 


PERSONAL. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Washington  Gladden,  who  bore  his  part  so  well 
in  his  rather  stormy  debate  on  trusts  with  Mr.  Gunton  at  the 
recent  Chautauqua  meeting,  resembles  in  appearance  a quiet 
scholar  more  than  a vigorous  polemic.  Dr.  Gladden  was  at  one 
time  editor  of  that  pleasant  magazine,  now  discontinued,  Sun- 
day Afternoon.  His  first  marked  literary  reputation  was  won  by 
hia.  papers  on  “The  Christian  League  of  Connecticut,”  and  of  late 
years  he  has  become  widely  known  as  a writer  on  social  topics. 
He  is  a pronounced  mugwump,  and  is  of  the  broad  school  in  the- 


ology as  well  as  in  politics.  In  his  former  pastoral  charge  at 
Springfield,  Massachusetts,  his  liberal  views  on  theological  points 
caused  him  to  be  looked  upon  with  disapprobation  by  some  of  his 
clerical  brethren,  although  his  own  people  were  deeply  attached 
to  him.  He  now  holds  a church  in  Columbus,  Ohio.  His  gener- 
ous catholic  spirit,  as  well  as  his  genial  manners,  gain  him  friends 
wherever  he  goes. 

— Canon  Farrar’s  visit  to  this  country  a few  years  ago  appar- 
ently  impressed  him  pleasantly,  since  he  has  sent  his  son  here  to 
complete  his  education.  The  young  man,  who  is  said  not  to  re- 
semble the  typical  Englishman  in  appearance,  will  take  a scien- 
tific course  at  Lehigh  University,  and  will  afterward  take  his  de- 
gree of  civil  engineer  at  the  Rensselaer  Polytechnic  Institute  of 
Troy,  New  York. 

— The  late  John  W.  McCoy,  of  Baltimore,  who  bequeathed  his 
valuable  library  to  Johns  Hopkins  University,  and  his  fine  paint- 
ings and  statuary  to  Peabody  Institute,  left  a legacy  of  $2000  to 
the  novelist  Riciiard  Malcolm  Johnston. 

— The  tennis  championship  of  America  has  just  been  won  for 
the  second  time  by  a young  Brooklyn  lawyer,  Harry  W.  Sloccm. 
Mr.  Sloccm  is  a son  of  General  Sloccm,  and  is  a Yale  graduate. 

— The  two  English  engineers.  Sir  John  Fowler  and  Benjamin 
Baker,  who  recently  made  a minute  examination  of  the  Hudson 
River  Tunnel,  are  comparatively  young  men.  They  were  botli 
engaged  in  the  construction  of  the  Forth  Bridge,  and  stand  high 
in  their  profession.  One  of  them  will  probably  remain  here  to 
supervise  the  work  on  the  tunnel.  The  funds  for  this  enterprise 
will  be  advanced  by  a syndicate  of  English  capitalists,  who  were, 
it  is  said,  induced  to  take  this  step  by  J.  H.  Maxgham,  who  was 
formerly  a Colorado  banker,  and  is  now  one  of  the  men  most  en- 
ergetic in  furthering  American  interests  with  English  capital. 

— The  new  Catholic  mission  to  Nassau  will  be  in  charge  of  Sis- 
ter Marie  Dolores,  formerly  Miss  Van  Rensselaer  of  New  York. 
Eight  or  ten  of  the  Sisters  of  Charity  from  the  Foundling  Asylum 
will  accompany  her,  and  their  work  will  be  to  better  the  condition 
of  the  poor  negroes  by  teaching  the  young  and  nursing  the  siek. 

—St.  Louis  has  to  thank  the  late  Henry  Shaw  for  the  posses- 
sion, in  the  Missouri  Botanical  Gardens,  of  the  finest  collection  of 
plants  and  flowers  in  America,  and  the  third  finest  in  the  world. 
Mr.  Shaw  was  in  his  ninetieth  year  when  he  died,  had  been  an 
enthusiastic  botanist  and  plant  collector  for  over  thirty  years, 
and  ha<l  devoted  his  taste  and  wealth  to  the  formation  and  beau- 
tifying of  these  grounds.  They  cover  nearly  fifty-four  acres,  and 
within  them  were  the  summer  residence  and  tomb  of  Mr.  Shaw. 
The  gardens  were  enriched  by  statuary  and  busts,  and  were  laid 
out  in  the  formal  style  that  obtains  in  foreign  parks. 

— The  announcement  has  been  made  that  a full  indemnity  will 
be  offered  to  the  two  American  tourists  who  were  arrested  and 
locked  up  in  Berne  on  suspicion  of  being  pick-pockets.  There 
was  no  evidence  that  warranted  their  detention,  but  upon  the 
statement  of  the  German  Consul  that  he  had  been  robbed  by 
American  pick- pockets,  the  two  travellers  were  searched  and  im- 
prisoned for  three  days.  Their  release  was  effected  through  the 
protest  of  Minister  Washburnk. 

— The  new  Brooklyn  Museum,  to  be  erected  upon  the  east  side 
lands,  will  be  built  chiefly  by  popular  subscription,  aided  by  a 
fund  of  $200,000  already  in  hand.  All  the  working  scientific 
societies  of  the  city  are  affiliated  with  this  enterprise,  and  an  in- 
stitute is  contemplated  that  will  be  for  instruction  as  well  as  sight- 
seeing. 

— Among  the  distinguished  octogenarians  who  make  a practice 
of  early  rising  may  be  numbered  Cardinal  Newman.  The  great 
Tractarian  js  very  feeble,  but  still  receives  visitors,  and  bestows 
especial  cordiality  upon  American  guests. 

— By  the  death  of  her  dnughter,  Mrs.  Julia  Jackson  Christian, 
the  widow  of  Stonewall  Jackson  is  left  childless.  Although  Gen- 
eral Jackson  was  twice  married — the  first  time  to  Miss  Jcnlink,  a 
sister  of  Mra.  Margaret  J.  Preston,  the  poetess — lie  had  but  this 
one  child,  the  daughter  of  his  second  wife.  Mrs.  Christian  was, 
as  a child,  a conspicuous  figure  at  the  ceremony  of  unveiling  the 
statue  of  her  father  erected  in  Richmond,  Virginia,  by  his  English 
admirers.  She  was  married  in  that  city  only  two  years  ago. 

— Herbert  Spencer  has  been  engaged  on  an  autobiography 
during  his  sojourn  in  Wiltshire.  Now  that  his  health  is  improved, 
he  will  return  to  London  and  resume  work  on  his  synthetic  phi- 
losophy. 

— A London  correspondent  writes : “ I lunched  with  Mary  An- 
derson last  week,  and  never  saw  her  looking  better.  All  this 
about  her  mind  being  affected  is  the  merest  rot,  and  physically 
she  is  recovering  her  strength  and  health  very  rapidly.  She  has 
just  gone  on  a month’s  visit  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Black  at 
Oban.” 

— Professor  Edward  G.  CoY,  the  new  principal  of  Phillips  Ex- 
eter Academy,  is  a graduate  of  Yale  College  and  an  instructor  of 
long  experience.  After  leaving  college  he  taught  for  a time  at 
Williston  Seminary,  Easthampton,  Massachusetts,  and  then  went 
to  Phillips  Andover  Academy,  where  he  has  been  a member  of  the 
faculty  for  fifteen  years.  He  is  over  six  feet  tall,  of  athletic  build, 
and  of  fine  personal  appearance. 

— Miss  Anita  McCormick,  of  Chicago,  who  is  to  marry  Emmons 
Blaine,  is  described  as  prettv,  a leader  of  societv,  and  worth 
$2,000,000. 

— The  heir-apparent  to  the  throne  of  Japan,  Prince  Haree,  is  a 
lusty  and  active  boy  of  ten  years,  who  is  being  brought  up  in  a 
very  sensible  way.  He  haB  plenty  of  exercise,  and  while  he  at- 
tends the  nobles’  school,  is  not  filled  with  foolish  ideas  of  his  own 
rank  and  importance. 

— The  marriage  of  Hon.  George  E.  Foster,  minister  of  Dominion 
finance,  to  Mrs.  Addis  Chisholm,  a brilliant  Canadian  woman,  has 
caused  something  of  a sensation  over  the  border.  Mrs.  Chishoi.m 
obtained  a divorce  not  long  ago  in  Chicago  on  the  ground  of  her 
husband’s  desertion,  and  the  validity  of  such  a separation  is  ques- 
tioned in  the  Dominion.  Mr.  Chisholm,  a successful  lawyer,  mem- 
ber of  Parliament,  and  railroad  president,  absconded  nine  years 
ago,  and  since  then  his  wife  has  been  a prominent  worker  in  the 
Women’s  Christian  Temperance  Union.  Mr.  Foster  is  a strong 
advocate  of  prohibition,  and  was  admitted  to  the  Dominion  cabi- 
net as  the  representative  of  his  party.  Some  years  ago  he  was  a 
successful  temperance  lecturer  in  this  country. 

— Among  the  many  picturesque  and  commanding  characters  at 
Washington  is  General  Albert  Pike,  who  through  long  and  dis- 
tinguished services  has  become  the  ranking  Masonic  dignitary  of 
the  world.  He  has  been  at  the  head  of  the  Scottish  rite  for  the 
southern  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States  since  1850,  and  is  the 
only  Masonic  potentate  in  America  elected  and  “ crowned  ” for 
life.  General  Pike  was  born  in  Boston,  December  29,  1809,  and 
was  matriculated  at  Harvard  when  sixteen  years  old,  hut  was 
forced  to  leave  college  for  lack  of  funds.  He  became  a lawyer  of 
distinction  in  the  South,  served  in  the  Mexican  war,  and  was  a 
Confederate  brigadier  during  the  rebellion.  Ilis  giant  frame,  his 
white  hair  and  beard,  and  his  simple  attire  attract  attention  when- 
ever he  appears  on  the  street,  although  he  rarely  leaves  his  official 
residence.  The  latter,  known  as  “ nis  Holy  House,”  stands  at  the 
corner  of  Third  and  E streets,  ami  is  an  elegant  building  devoted 
largely  to  Masonic  mysteries.  The  general  is  a widower,  but  his 
daughter,  an  accomplished  woman,  lives  with  him  in  his  apart- 
ments. Surrounded  by  flowers  and  birds  and  many  curiosities 
which  an  eventful  life  has  brought  to  him,  he  spends  much  time 
in  writing  on  Masonic  subjects,  and  frequently  receives  calls  from 
prominent  members  of  the  order  in  this  and  other  countries. 
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TUMPER  JIM. 

There  were  mobs  of  angrv  men  in  the  Tuna. 
Valley.  They  had  collected  at  various  points,  with 
the  intention  of  marching  to  the  head  office  of 
the  Combined  Pipe  Lines  Company  in  a body  that 
represented. the  oil  producers  of  the  entire  Har- 
ford region,  and  demanding  that  their  oil  tanks  be 
relieved.  Failing  to  obtain  this  concession,  the 
producers  meant  to  take  possession  of  the  Lines, 
and  run  them  for  their  self-protection  or  destroy 
them. 

It  was  a beautiful  May  day,  soft  and  warm,  and 
Jim  Croffut  felt  indolent,  as  he  sat  outside  of  the 
pump  station  listening  to  the  monotonous  strokes 
of  the  big  engine  sending  the  petroleum  with  a 
musical  clink  into  the  main  line.  He  had  smoked 
his  pipe  so  lazily  that  it  had  gone  out,  but  he  still 
held  the  stem  between  his  teeth. 

A cheerful  laugh  roused  him  from  his  reverie, 
and  he  swung  forward,  dropping  the  chair  on  its 
four  feet. 

“ Well,  I declare,  Jim,  you  are  the  sleepiest  man 
on  the  Tuna.  You  never  can  keep  your  pipe  go- 
ing.” 

“ How  d’ye  do,  Mrs.  Stearns  ? Will  you  sit  ?’> 

“ No,  thank  you ; I'm  on  my  way  to  the  store.” 

“ Will  you  'blige  by  bringin’  me  a plug  of  smok- 
in’ tobaecy  ? I’m  about  out  of  that  consolation.” 

“ Certainly,  Jim ; but  I do  think  you  about  the 
most  easily  consoled  man  I ever  saw.  Good- 
morning.” 

“ Good-mornin’.” 

He  watched  her  tripping  lightly  over  the  ground 
for  a few  moments,  and  then,  resuming  his  seat, 
muttered,  “ Perhaps  not  so  easily  consoled  as  you 
think,  Widow  Stearns,  when  none  but  you  can  do 
it ; and  yit  I can’t  tell  you,  for  it  would  seem  like 
fergittin’  Bill  Stearns,  and  me  and  him  was  parda 
too  long  for  that.” 

Knowing  that  he  would  soon  have  a new  sup- 
ply of  tobacco,  he  knocked  the  ashes  out  of  his 
pipe  and  filled  the  bowl,  packing  it  well  with  the 
crumbs  which  he  picked  from  his  coat  pocket 
with  thumb  and  forefinger.  The  coat  was  still 
lying  over  his  knees,  but  he  seemingly  forgot  to 
fumble  in  it  for  a match,  while  he  rested  his  el- 
bows on  it.  Again  his  preoccupation  was  broken 
by  a voice,  likewise  familiar  to  him.  This  time 
the  shed  was  between  him  and  the  speaker,  who 
exclaimed,  “ Whoa,  boys  ! don’t  kick,  or  we’ll  all 
be  in  kingdom  come  in  two  shakes  of  a cat’s 
toil.” 

Jim  jumped  to  his  feet  and  ran  around  the 
shed.  Before  him  lay  a torpedo  man,  thrown 
from  his  box  by  the  breaking  of  an  axle,  and 
holding  to  the  lines  that  guided  his  team.  The 
horses  instinctively  stood  still,  and  Jim  hastened 
to  unhitch  them  lest  they  should  become  restless 
and  kick  the  wagon,  which,  the  torpedo  man 
grimly  informed  him,  was  loaded.  When  the 
horses  were  tied  to  a tree  at  a short  distance  from 
the  wreck,  Jim  went  to  the  torpedo  man  and 
helped  him  to  his  feet. 

“ I got  a bad  twist,  Pumper  Jim ; but  I’m  thank- 
ful that  was  all.” 

“ Well,  you  are  under  obligashuns  to  be  glad, 
for  you  come  mighty  near  bein’  a passenger  on 
the  sky-high  route.  How  did  you  get  tied  up  that 
way,  anyhow  V” 

44  Mnkin’  a short-cut.  I was  goin’  gentle  enough, 
but  the  wheel  got  twisted  somehow  on  the  big 
pipe,  and  the  axle  snapped.  I dropped  on  the 
pipe,  and  hurt  somethin’.” 

44  You  torpedo  men  are  all  dum  fools,  anyhow, 
Jake  Burdin,  and  it’s  a wonder  there  ain't  more 
of  you  knocked  into  the  tree-tops.” 

Bv  that  time  Jake  was  comfortable  as  he 
could  be  made  on  the  rude  lounge  Jim  construct- 
ed with  a plank  and  two  chairs. 

41  I’ll  look  for  somebody  to  send  Rogers  word,” 
said  Jim;  and  he  went  out  to  the  main  road, 
where  he  met  a detachment  of  producers  on 
their  wav  to  Harford. 

4‘  Say,”  he  called, 44  there’s  a man  hurt  down 
to  the  pump  station — Jake  Burdin.  Will  one  of 
you  men  be  kind  enough  to  tell  Rogers  ?” 

Very  much  like  a string  of  oaths  condemning 
all  sorts  of  monopolies  was  the  sentence  hurled 
back  at  him  by  the  man  nearest  him. 

“Monopolies  ’ain’t  got  nothin’  to  do  with  a 
man  bein’  human,  have  they  5*  You  tell  Rogers 
to  send  a doctor  out  here,  and  then  you  can  call 
yourself  a man.” 

Jim  guessed  the  errand  of  the  men,  for  he  had 
heard  the  mutterings  of  the  storm  that  was  to 
break  that  day,  but  he  made  no  allusion  to  the 
discontent  which  had  at  last  developed  into  vio- 
lence. 

“We’re  cornin’  back  to  see  you,  mebbe,  and 
we’ll  fetch  a doctor  with  us.” 

“ You  will  find  me  at  home  when  you  come,  but 
if  there’s  a man  in  that  crowd  he’ll  go  straight  to 
Rogers’s  office  when  he  gets  to  Harford,  and  let 
’em  know  there  that  one  of  their  men’s  laid  up 
here  with  a bad  hurt.” 

“ Th£t  bein’  the  case,  we’ll  all  call  on  Rogers 
right  off,  for  we’re  all  men,  and  demand  a man’s 
rights.” 

“ Much  obliged,”  Jim  called,  and  then  hastened 
to  Jake. 

“Take  it  easy  as  you  can,  Burdin,  Rogers  will 
send  for  you  soon." 

He  was  right,  for  in  a short  time  one  of  Rog- 
ers’s teams  dashed  up  to  the  pump  station,  and 
the  driver  leaped  to  the  ground.  Jake  was 
lifted  into  the  buggy,  and  the  driver  took  up  the 
lines  to  go,  when  Jim  asked  what  was  going  on 
in  Harford. 

“Nothin’  but  the  producers;  they’re  goin’  on 
big,  and  there’s  likely  to  be  somethin’  smashed 
’fore  night.” 

“ Likely,"  Jim  commented,  and  then  nodded 
good-by  to  Jake. 

An  extra  man,  who  had  come  with  the  bug- 
gv,  mounted  one  of  the  horses  .Take  had  driven, 
it  nil  leading  the  other,  was  soon  out  of  sight, 
e broken  wagon,  with  its  load  of  explosive,  lay 
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Jim  contemplated  it  a few  minutes,  and  then 
remarked  : “If  there’s  to  be  any  smashin’  goin’  on, 
that  stuff  in  there  might  be  useful.  I’ll  just  con- 
fiscate it,  as  they  used  to  say  in  the  army.” 

He  lifted  the  lid  off  the  box,  and  looked  at  the 
cans.  They  were  all  small,  each  containing  a 
quart  of  nitro-glycerine. 

“Good!”  he  muttered.  “They’ll  make  good 
bombs.  I could  throw  one  of  them  about  one 
hundred  feet,  I reckon,  on  a pinch.” 

He  took  them  carefully  out  of  the  box,  and 
carried  them  into  the  shed,  as  he  called  the  little 
house  that  covered  the  pumping  engines.  When 
done  with  that,  he  looked  around  for  his  pipe, 
and  finally  found  it  half  full  of  tobacco.  Light- 
ing it,  he  sat  down  to  resume  the  meditation  that 
had  been  twice  interrupted  that  day.  Finding 
that  his  thoughts  were  inclined  to  wander,  he  rose 
and  gave  the  fires  a shaking  up.  When  he  threw 
the  poker  down,  he  said  to  himself,  as  if  to  an- 
other person, 

“ If  they  get  to  howlin’  round  here,  I guess  I’ll 
have  to  let  the  fires  go  out,  but  there’s  no  use  in 
borrowin’  trouble.” 

The  sun  was  on  the  slant  to  the  west  when  he 
beard  again  the  Widow  Stearns’s  voice,  but  this 
time  it  was  full  of  alarm. 

“ They’re  cornin’,  Jim — the  producers ! They’re 
just  at  my  heels,  but  they  stopped  down  there  in 
the  hollow  to  smash  the  pipe.  I saw  them  break- 
ing it  with  crow-bars.” 

She  was  very  much  excited,  and  exhausted  and 
breathless  from  running. 

“Sit  down,  Mrs.  Stearns,  and  rest  up  a bit 
while  I stop  the  pump.  There  ain't  no  use  in 
squirtin’  the  grease  on  to  the  ground.” 

Ho  looked  at  her  flushed  cheeks,  and  knew 
that  had  it  not  been  for  the  unusual  bodily  ex- 
ertion she  had  undergone  they  would  have  been 
pale,  for  he  saw  her  fright  iu  her  eyes  and  felt  it 
in  her  tone. 

“ But  you  must  run,  Jim.  They’re  cornin’  to 
smash  the  pump,  and  if  they  find  you  here  they 
might  hurt  you.” 

4“  Did  you  bring  the  tobaccy,  Mrs.  Steams  *” 

“Certainly  I did;  but  you  must  hurry  out  of 
here.” 

“ No ; I must  stay  here ; but  you  must  run  soon 
as  you  give  me  the  tobaccy," 

“Oh,  Jim,  run!  for  they  will  kill  you.”  She 
got  up,  and  put  her  hands  on  his  shoulders  plead- 
ingly. 

“ No,  they  won’t.  I’ll  just  keep  them  away 
till  they  cool  off,  und  then  I’ll  come  home  to  sup- 
per, for  they  will  go  away.” 

“ If  you  don’t  go,  I won’t ; for  if  they  see  a 
woman  here  they  won’t  do  any  damage  for  fear 
of  hurtin’  her." 

“You  mustn’t  stay  for  that  reason.  They 
would  say  Jiin  Croffut  had  got  a woman  to  pro- 
tect him.  You  give  me  the  tobaccy,  aud  run.” 

“But,  Jim — ” 

“I’ll  take  care  of  myself;  and  you  must  go 
now,  but  don’t  forget  the  tobaccy.” 

“ Here  it  is.  Good-by,  for  I’d  rather  go  than 
have  them  think  you  a coward ; but  it  isn’t  easy, 
Jim.” 

He  had  snatched  the  tobacco  with  a quick 
“ Thank  you,”  and  was  climbing  to  the  roof  of 
the  station  on  a ladder.  In  one  hand  he  carried 
a can  of  glycerine.  When  he  reached  the  plat- 
form that  he  had  built  there  as  a sort  of  observ- 
atory, she  was  out  on  the  road.  He  waved  his 
hand  to  her,  and  ran  down  the  ladder.  In  a few 
minutes  he  had  four  cans  on  the  platform,  and 
then  sat  down  to  light  his  pipe. 

44  My ! that  woman  hangin’  on  to  my  arms  flus- 
tered me  ’most.  I’d  rather  face  the  whole  mob 
of  producers  than  have  her  so  beseechin’,  for  I 
don’t  git  so  shook  up.” 

He  had  not  long  to  wait  until  he  saw  the  pro- 
ducers coining.  When  he  saw  how  many  there 
were  of  them,  he  ran  down  the  ladder  and  lock- 
ed the  doors  of  the  station ; then  he  went  back 
to  the  platform.  At  the  head  of  the  crowd  of 
angry  men  he  recognized  the  man  whom  he  had 
requested  to  inform  Rogers  of  the  torpedo  man’s 
accident. 

“ Hello,  Ben  Harbaugh,  what’s  up  ?” 

“You,  and  we  want  you  to  come  down  and 
open  the  doors.  We  want  to  examine  the  pump. 
’Tisn’t  workin’.” 

“Oh,  the  pump’s  all  right!  I got  lazy  and 
shut  her  down.  Too  hot  to-day  for  even  a pump 
to  work.” 

44  Well,  you  can  suit  your  pleasure  about  lettin’ 
us  in ; we’ll  get  in  ourselves.  Come  on,  boys.” 

Harbaugh  held  up  a light  crow-bar  as  a sort 
of  signal  to  the  others  to  follow  him,  and  turned 
in  from  the  road. 

“Jest  wait  a second,  Harbaugh,  and  take  a 
look  at  this.”  He  rose  to  his  feet  and  held  up  a 
can.  “ That’s  a bomb.  It’s  glvcer’n,  and  if  you 
fellers  git  too  close  to  them  doors,  I’ll  drop  it  on 
your  heads.” 

Harbaugh  came  to  a halt,  and  the  others  crowd- 
ed around  him,  peering  at  Jim,  whose  tall  strong 
figure  was  in  position  for  immediate  action.  They 
were  angry  and  very  determined,  those  men,  and 
would  have  laughed  at  a gun  levelled  at  them, 
but  the  mention  of  glycerine  made  them  pause. 
It  has  no  aim,  but  scatters  death  in  radii  from  the 
point  of  its  explosion. 

Harbaugh  plucked  up  courage,  and  called:  “You 
can’t  fool  us  with  an  empty  can,  Jim,  and  we 
give  you  just  one  more  chance  to  git  down  and 
out  of  the  way,  for  we  are  goin’  to  smash  that 
pump.” 

For  reply  Jim  swung  the  can  around  his  head, 
and  let  it  go  at  a tangent.  It  struck  the  ground 
two  hundred  feet  from  the  men  and  exploded, 
hurling  stones  and  dirt  in  every  direction. 

The  producers  fell  back,  for  they  had  seen  the 
other  cans,  and  knew  well  the  folly  of  risking 
their  lives  in  the  attempt  to  dislodge  a man  who 
was  determined  to  use  such  ammunition  iu  de- 
fence of  the  property  he  was  guarding.  A con- 
sultation was  held,  and  it  was  decided  to  parley 
with  the  pumper.  Harbaugh  was  selected  as 


spokesman,  and  he  approached  with  two  or  three 
others  to  within  easy  talking 'distance  of  the  sta- 
tion. 

“Say,  Croffut,  we  want  to  talk  to  you,”  Har- 
baugh  said. 

“ Go  ahead ; I can  hear  you  from  there,”  Jim 
replied. 

“ Why  don’t  you  get  down  and  out,  and  give  us 
a chance  to  get  square  with  the  Lines  ? They’ve 
never  done  anything  particular  for  you,  and  they 
have  done  us  a mighty  sight  of  harm.” 

“ How  ?” 

“ By  letting  our  tanks  overflow,  and  the  oil 
from  our  wells  run  to  waste.  We  can  always  get 
our  oil  run  if  we  will  sell  it  to  them  at  a lower 
price  than  the  regular  market." 

“ So  I’ve  heard,”  Jim  commented ; “ but  how’s 
smashin’  the  pump  goin’  to  help  you  ?” 

44  It  will  bring  the  Lines  to  terms,  and  when 
they  get  a new  pump  up,  they  will  be  afraid  to 
let  our  oil  run  to  waste.” 

“ What  ’ll  become  of  your  oil  when  the  pomp’s 
layin’  idle  ?” 

“We  can  afford  the  loss  if  we  get  satisfaction 
afterward  in  having  our  oil  taken  care  of.” 

“ Well,  I ’ain’t  got  nothin’  to  do  with  that ; I’m 
here  to  pump,  and  to  take  care  of  the  Lines’  prop- 
erty.” 

“ You’re  pumpin’  water,  that’s  what  you’re 
doin’,”  one  of  the  other  producers  blurted. 

“ What  come  out  on  the  ground  when  you  broke 
the  line  down  in  the  holler,  grease  or  water  ?” 

The  producers  looked  at  each  other  in  amaze- 
ment, as  if  to  ask  how  he  knew  of  the  broken 
line,  and  then  Harbaugh  remarked : “ It  was  the 
Widow  Stearns.  Come,  Jim,”  he  said,  in  louder 
voice,  “ surrender,  and  we  will  make  it  right  with 
you.” 

“ It’s  right  with  me  now,”  Jim  answered ; 
“ I'm  here  to  protect  this  pump,  and  I’m  goin’ 
to  do  it." 

“ Well,  you  can’t  say  that  we  haven’t  given 
you  ample  notice,  and  if  you  get  hurt,  it  ’ll  be 
your  own  fault." 

“Yes,  I guess  it  will,”  Jim  observed,  with  pro- 
voking calmness. 

The  producers  retired  to  the  main  body,  and 
another  consultation  was  held.  Propositions  were 
made  to  surround  the  pump  station,  and  boldly 
attack  it,  but  the  cooler  heads  promptly  decided 
against  such  measures. 

“ I’ve  got  an  idea,”  said  Harbaugh.  44  Let  us 
lay  quiet  until  supper-time,  and  then  the  Widow 
Stearns  will  come  with  something  for  Jim  to 
eat.  When  she  goes  up  to  the  station,  we’ll  just 
follow  her.  Jim  won’t  dare  to  fire  a glycerine 
can  then  for  fear  of  killing  her.” 

44  Good !”  exclaimed  a number  of  the  produ- 
cers, and  all  gave  assent  to  the  plan. 

A short  time  after  sunset  Mrs.  Stearns  came 
up  the  road,  and  turned  to  go  to  the  station. 
Harbaugh  and  two  others  immediately  joined  her, 
and  behind  them  followed  other  producers  armed 
with  crow-bars  and  hammers.  Of  the  presence  of 
the  main  body  of  men,  who  had  been  concealed 
in  the  woods,  she  was  ignorant ; and  with  regard 
to  the  others,  she  took  no  thought  until  Jim  call- 
ed to  her, 

“ I don’t  want  any  supper  to-night,  Mrs.  Stearns, 
and  you  tell  the  other  pumper  I’ll  stay  on  for  the 
night  turn.” 

“All  right,  Mr.  Croffut;  I’ll  tell  him,”  Mrs. 
Steams  answered,  and  turned  to  go  home.  Then 
she  discovered  the  number  of  men  who  had  been 
behind  her.  Her  way  was  blocked,  and  she  had 
to  step  back  to  avoid  being  trod  upon.  The 
men  in  the  rear  were  advancing  and  pushing 
those  in  front,  who  forced  Mrs.  Stearns  nearer 
to  the  station,  she  wondering  what  it  meant. 

Jim  made  it  plain  to  her  when,  in  cold,  deliber- 
ate tones,  he  said, 44  Ben  Harbaugh  and  you  other 
men,  you  needn’t  think  that  you  can  find  protec- 
tion behind  a woman,  for  as  sure  as  I live,  if  you 
come  ten  steps  further.  I’ll  throw  a can  at  you.” 

44  Why,  Jim,  you  wouldn’t  kill  a woman !”  Har- 
baugh exclaimed. 

“Not  intentionally;  but  I’m  here  to  take  care 
of  this  pump,  as  I told  you,  and  don’t  you  men 
come  ten  steps  closer,  that's  all.” 

Mrs.  Stearns  had  faced  about,  and  was  looking 
at  Jim.  She  realized  her  danger,  if  he  meant 
what  he  said,  and  when  her  eyes  rested  on  his 
resolute  face  her  cheeks  blanched,  and  a shiver 
passed  over  her.  The  men  behind  seemed  to 
disbelieve  Jim,  for  they  were  steadily  advancing, 
while  Jim  was  counting  their  steps:  “One,  two, 
three,  four,  five,  six,  seven” — then  he  stooped 
and  lifted  a can — “eight,  nine — ” 

“Stop,  or  he  will  kill  us !”  shrieked  the  widow, 
seeing  Jim  swing  the  can,  and  her  words  called 
a halt.  Jim  lowered  the  can,  and  awaited  the 
next  movement  of  the  producers. 

“ He’s  crazy,”  said  Harbaugh,  “ and  he  will 
throw  those  cans  at  us,  sure.  Let  us  fall  back 
and  wait  till  after  dark." 

In  a minute  the  widow  was  left  standing  alone, 
her  knees  shaking,  and  her  breath  coming  in  short 
convulsive  gasps.  Tears  filled  her  eyes,  and 
through  the  mist  before  her  she  gave  Jim  a re- 
proachful look;  then  she  turned  and  walked 
slowly  away. 

“ lie  would  have  thrown  that  bomb  whether  it 
had  killed  me  or  not,”  she  murmured;  “and  all 
for  that  old  pump  that  could  be  replaced  in  three 

weeks.” 

She  began  to  sob,  not  caring  that  many  men 
were  looking  at  her,  desirous  only  that  Jim  should 
not  see  her.  Suddenly  the  growing  darkness 
against  the  western  hill-side  reflected  to  her  eyes  a 
yellowish  tint.  She  looked  back.  The  big  gas 
jet  at  the  station  was  ablaze.  Jim  had  taken  ad- 
vantage of  the  momentary  discomfiture  of  the  pro- 
ducers to  light  it,  and  the  wide  circle  of  its  light 
made  the  ground  within  one  hundred  yards  of  him 
almost  as  plain  to  his  vision  as  it  was  in  the  day- 
light. And  in  spite  of  her  grief  she  was  glad  he 
had  the  protection  that  the  gas  jet  gave  him. 

As  the  darkness  settled,  the  silence  in  the  val- 
ley was  broken  only  by  the  crickets,  and  from  tow- 


ard Harford  came  the  faint  sound  of  the  whistle 
of  a locomotive.  Jim  moved  restlessly  on  the 
small  platform,  wishing  the  officers  of  the  Lines 
would  send  a rescuing  party.  Again  the  whistle 
Bounded,  nearer  this  time,  and  Jim  hoped  that  the 
approaching  train  bore  to  him  relief  from  bis  trr- 
ing  position.  While  he  looked  down  the  vallev 
and  listened  for  the  rumble  of  the  cars,  a flash 
illumined  the  darkness  of  the  woods,  and  he  fell 
prone  upon  the  platform.  He  was  shot  through 
the  side.  There  was  a shout  from  the  mob  as 
they  charged  on  the  pump  station. 

Jim  heard  the  cry  of  onslaught,  and  staggered 
to  bis  feet.  By  great  effort  he  was  able  to  ap- 
pear strong  in  spite  of  the  stream  of  warm  blood 
on  his  leg. 

“ Stop,  you'devils,  or  I’ll  kill  every  one  of  you !" 
and  he  threw  a can  of  glycerine  right  in  the  path 
of  the  producers.  It  burst,  and  the  explosion 
covered  them  with  dust  and  pelted  them  with 
pebbles.  “Stop!"  he  yelled  again,  as  he  swung 
another  can  into  the  air. 

The  producers  huddled  together,  and  then  fell 
back  to  wait  until  Jim  was  exhausted  by  the  flow 
of  blood  from  his  wound.  The  swoon  came  sooner 
than  they  expected.  As  he  sank  on  the  platform, 
the  short,  sharp  whistle  that  to  the  railroader 
means  “ Down  brakes !"  sounded  in  his  ears.  Im- 
mediately  the  producers  charged  on  the  station ; 
but  Harbaugh  called  a halt  before  they  reached 
it,  for  he  saw  the  sheriff  and  his  armed  deputies 
(many  of  whom  were  clerks  and  employes  of  the 
Lines)  advancing  from  the  train  just  come  to  & 
stand  still.  Seeing  the  number  of  the  sheriff's 
posse,  the  producers  fled,  and  scattered  under 
cover  of  the  woods. 

There  was  a surgeon  with  the  sheriffs  force, 
who  dressed  Jim’s  wound,  and  then,  on  a stretch- 
er, the  pumper  was  carried  to  his  room  at  Mrs. 
Stearns’s  house.  His  recovery  was  slow,  and  the 
widow  was  unfailing  in  her  attention  to  him. 
She  was  kind  and  gentle,  but  there  was  a change 
in  her  manner  that  distressed  Jim.  He  could 
not  account  for  it,  and  spent  many  an  hour  in 
silent  meditation  upon  it.  One  day  a light  broke 
in  upon  him,  and  he  framed  a question  for  the 
widow. 

“ Did  yon  think  I would  ’a  throwed  that  can 
at  you  that  day  when  the  producers  was  pushin’ 
yer  to’rds  the  station  ?” 

When  he  launched  the  query  at  her  the  widow 
was  confused,  and  answered  disconnectedly  that 
she  had  thought  he  would  have  thrown  it. 

“ You  was  mistaken,  for  I would  have  let  ’em 
smash  the  old  pump  rather  than  run  the  risk  of 
takin’  any  innercent  life,  much  less  yours,  or  even 
hurtin’  you,  for  I’ve  had  a hankerin’  after  you 
this  many  a day.” 

The  widow’s  cheeks  flushed  a deeper  red,  and 
her  eyes  sparkled  with  the  light  of  joy;  but  she 
could  not  resist  the  temptation  to  say,  “You 
looked  a good  deal  more  in  earnest  when  you 
threatened  to  throw  that  can  at  me  than  you  do 
now,  and  if  I was  mistaken  then,  tnebbe  I oughtn't 
to  be  quick  in  believing  now.” 

“ I had  to  look  mighty  much  in  earnest  then, 
for  looks  had  to  do  the  business,  but  now  I'm 
trustin’  mostly  to  words.” 

“Well,  if  you  can  trust  them,  I guess  I can 
too." 

After  that  declaration  there  was  nothing  in  the 
widow’s  manner  that  distressed  Jim. 
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TWO  PROPOSED  SITES  FOR  THE 
WORLD'S  FAIR. 

Thi  Executive  Committee  on  Site  and  Build- 
ings for  the  projected  World’s  Fair,  at  its  meet 
ing  on  August  31st,  adopted  a resolution  inviting 
property  owners  and  others  interested  to  send  to 
the  committee  before  September  10th  whatever 
facts  and  recommendations  they  had  to  offer 
with  respect  to  any  of  six  certain  locations  with- 
in the  city  limits.  Illustrations  of  two  of  these 
specified  sites,  that  at  In  wood,  and  the  one  at  Oak 
and  Barretto’s  points,  are  presented  in  this  issue 
of  Harper’s  Weekly. 

The  In  wood  site  lies  at  the  northwestern  ei 
tremity  of  Manhattan  Island.  It  is  roughly  tri 
angular  in  shape,  with  its  apex  at  the  point  where 
the  Harlem  River  and  the  ship  canal,  when  com 
pleted,  will  meet.  Its  southern  line  is  One-hun- 
dred-and-seventy-eighth  Street.  Tenth  Arenue 
and  the  Harlem  River  bound  it  on  the  east,  and 
the  Kingsbridge  Road,  which  is  a continuation  of 
St.  Nicholas  Avenue,  runs  along  its  entire  west- 
ern side.  The  surface  is  diversified,  and  both 
upland  nnd  lowland.  The  higher  area  is  rolling, 
and  in  some  places  broken.  It  extends  from  the 
southern  limit  as  far  north  as  Fort  George,  and 
contains  some  250  acres.  From  here  the  low- 
land runs  to  Kingsbridge,  aud  is  skirted  on  one 
side  by  the  river.  This  section  contains  about 
160  acres,  and  is  known  as  Dyck  man's  Flat— so 
named,  apparently,  for  the  same  reason  that  hills 
in  England  are  sometimes  called  downs.  Only  a 
small  part  of  its  surface  is  level,  and  it  abounds 
in  pleasing  knolls  and  slopes. 

The  view  from  the  uplands  is  particularly  fine. 

It  commands  the  valley  of  the  Harlem  for  miles, 
and  directly  opposite  are  the  green  lawns  and 
tasteful  houses  of  Fordhain  and  the  adjacent 
suburban  regiou.  At  one  point  through  a rift  in 
the  line  of  hills  can  be  seen  the  shining  Hudson 
and  the  Palisades  beyond.  The  whole  presents 
decidedly  the  best  scene  of  hill  and  dale  and 
stream  to  be  found  near  the  metropolis,  or,  in  the 
minds  of  some  of  the  locally  patriotic  residents  i 
in  the  vicinity,  anywhere  else  in  the  world.  Thu 
area  of  410  acres  is  partly  wooded  and  partly 
open  ground,  with  natural  advantages  for  drain- 
age. Aside  from  two  or  three  buildings,  includ- 
ing the  architecturally  attractive  Isabella  Home 
for  aged  people,  which  can  profitably  be  permit- 
ted to  stand,  there  is,  singularly  enough  in  a ^ 
cality  of  such  an  extent  on  Manhattan  Island, 
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perhaps  not  $25,000  worth  of  houses  on  the 
whole  tract.  It  is  stated  advisedly  that  the  pro- 
prietors will  give  the  use  of  the  ground  with- 
out further  price  than  that  it  be  exempted  from 
taxation  for  so  long  as  it  shall  be  used  for  the 
Exposition.  They  will  take  the  taxes  for  their 
rent. 

With  respect  to  accessibility  and  transporta- 
tion the  Inwood  site  is  favorably  placed.  It  is 
approached  by  a number  of  wide  highways  and 
excellent  drives.  Sedgwick,  St.  Nicholas,  and 
Tenth  avenues,  the  Boulevard,  and  the  Kings- 
bridge  and  Ridge  roads  are  the  principal  ones. 
On  the  east  it  is  reached  by  the  new  Washington 
Bridge  close  at  hand,  which  is  one  of  the  few  struc- 
tures of  a public  character  that  New  York  city 
can  reasonably  show  with  pride  to  strangers. 
Near  by  is  High  Bridge,  whose  glory,  to  a great 
extent,  is  eclipsed  by  the  new-comer,  but  like  the 
“auld  brig”  at  Ayr  it  is  still  worth  considera- 
tion. There  is  a fair  prospect  that  the  elevated 
railroad  company  will  have  a branch  on  the  Bou- 
levard by  1892,  the  late  opposition  of  property 
owners  having  been  practically  withdrawn,  it  is 
said.  The  Manhattan  officials  have  agreed  to 
complete  the  proposed  extension,  and  have  trains 
running  within  twelve  months  after  the  right  of 
way  shall  have  been  secured  to  the  locality  in 
question.  The  cable  road  has  been  for  some 
time  in  operation  to  Fort  George.  Light-draught 
steamers  can  go  to  the  grounds,  which  have  a 
mile  frontage  on  Harlem  River.  Just  across  this 
stream  are  the  New  York  Central  and  the  North- 
ern railroads,  on  the  tracks  of  which  the  New 
Haven,  Harlem,  and  the  New  England  can  switch 
their  trains.  To  the  west  there  is  communica- 
tion with  Inwood  Station  on  the  Hudson  River 
road,  and  with  the  river  itself,  by  a level  road 
half  a mile  long  through  the  gap  in  the  ridge  at 
that  point.  Railroad  facilities  can  be  quickly 
and  inexpensively  provided  for  traffic  between 
the  river  and  the  fair.  Opposite  Inwood  on  the 
New  Jersey  shore  is  Englewood,  where,  if  desired, 
the  various  railroads  from  the  West  and  South 
can  land  their  passengers  and  freight  to  be  fer- 
ried over.  Here  also  the  water  is  deep  enough 
to  accommodate  ocean  steamers. 

The  Oak  and  Barretto’s  points  site  lies  near  the 
northeastern  extremity  of  the  city  limits,  on  the 
East  River,  or  Long  Island  Sound,  beginning  at 
what  would  be  One  - hundred  - and  - forty  - ninth 
Street  if  that  thoroughfare  existed.  It  includes 
Oak  Point,  Leggett’s  Point,  and  Barretto’s  Point, 
and  all  the  land  between  the  Harlem  branch  of 
the  New  Haven  road  and  the  river.  There  are 
here  upward  of  400  acres,  to  which  more  could 
be  added  if  needed.  Riker’s  Island,  containing 
100  acres,  lies  off  the  shore  and  is  already  own- 
ed by  the  city.  It  is  suggested  that  the  island 
could  be  advantageously  utilized  for  an  Indian 
encampment,  which  might  be  easily  reached  from 
the  main  grounds  by  a ferry.  It  is  assumed  that 
a World’s  Fair  celebrating  the  discovery  of 
America  would  be  lacking  in  an  important  fea- 
ture if  the  aborigines  were  unrepresented,  and  it 
is  averred  that  on  some  accounts  it  is  desirable 
that  they  should  be  isolated  so  far  as  it  can  be 
conveniently  done.  Fidelity  to  history  would  be 
better  subserved,  it  is  thought,  if  they  could  be 
presented  to  visitors  as  much  as  possible  as  they 
were  before  they  .had  acquired  a fondness  for 
fire-water. 

The  Oak  Point  tr&ct  is  all  well  adapted  to  the 
purposes  of  the  fair,  with  the  exception  of  some 
fifty  acres  of  marshy  land  which  would  require 
filling  in.  It  is  sufficiently  and  agreeably  wooded, 
and  contains  a few  fine  buildings,  which  could 
be  used  for  the  wants  of  the  Exposition.  Nota- 
ble among  these  are  the  Whitlock  chateau,  a 
really  palatial  structure,  and  the  large  and  comely 
mansion  of  Mr.  R.  A.  Chesbrough.  The  Barret- 
to’s Point  part  is  a specially  desirable  piece  of 
land  of  127  acres,  extending  into  and  sloping 
gently  and  symmetrically  to  the  river.  The  shore 
of  the  site  with  its  indentations  is  one  and  a half 
miles  in  extent,  with  a sufficient  depth  of  water 
to  float  the  largest  vessels.  Much  stress  is  laid 
by  the  friends  of  this  site  upon  the  importance 
of  having  a World’s  Fair  directly  upon  an  easily 
traversed  inlet  of  the  sea.  London  and  Paris  are 
not  situated,  it  is  pointed  out,  so  that  they  can 
profit  to  any  great  degree  in  this  way,  ami  it  is 
asserted  that  New  York  would  be  foolish,  having 
such  advantages  as  she  has,  to  disregard  them 
and  select  a site  which  partook  of  an  inland  char- 
acter. 

Oak  Point  is  about  seven  miles  from  City  Hall, 
and  easily  accessible  by  good  drives.  Its  facili- 
ties for  water  communication  are  unlimited,  and 
annex  boats  could  be  used  by  the  Long  Island 
Railroad  and  all  those  terminating  at  Jersey  City. 
The  New  York  Central,  the  Harlem,  and  the 
Northern  roads  could  connect  with  the  New  Ha- 
ven, so  as  to  run  their  trains  directly  to  the 
grounds.  The  street-car  service  could  be  in- 
creased indefinitely.  If  the  decision  should  be 
in  favor  of  the  Oak  Point  site,  it  would  be  neces- 
sary  to  condemn  a part  at  least  of  the  area  want- 
ed. The  Barretto’s  Point  property  has  long  been 
in  litigation  because  of  questionable  title,  and 
could  be  obtained  in  no  other  way.  But  it  is  ar- 
gued that  the  city  must  own  the  land  on  which 
the  permanent  buildings  will  be  erected,  and  that 
this  is  as  desirable  a location  for  them  as  can  be 
found.  Its  advocates  contend  that  it  would  be 
especially  suitable  for  park  purposes,  and  that 
some  of  the  expenditure  of  that  character  which 
has  been  authorized  by  the  Legislature  could  not 
take  a better  direction. 

It  is  even  suggested  that  it  might  be  wise  for 
the  city  to  condemn  and  purchase  the  whole  site, 
the  estimated  value  of  which  now  is  $2,000,000, 
and  which  a few  years  hence  would  be  a number 
of  millions  more.  Thus  something  substantial 
would  be  provided  as  the  basis  for  the  bonds 
that  are  to  be  issued.  In  case  these  fail  to  be 
guaranteed  by  the  Legislature,  it  is  declared  that 
they  will  need  a prop  of  the  kind.  This  propo- 


sition is  one  of  the  numerous  manifestations  of 
the  tendency  of  the  finance  and  site  questions  to 
run  together.  Axios  W.  Wright. 


HENRY  HITCHCOCK. 

The  American  Bar  Association,  by  electing 
Henry  Hitchcock  of  St.  Louis  to  be  its  President, 
has  fitly  rewarded  one  of  its  founders  and  most 
active  members.  Mr.  Hitchcock  had  previously 
been  President  of  the  Bar  Associations  of  his  city 
and  State,  and  he  was  the  first  Dean  of  the  Fac- 
ulty of  the  St.  Louis  Law  School,  in  which  lead- 
ing institution  in  the  instruction  of  law  he  is  still 
a professor.  In  these  various  capacities  he  has 
prepared  and  delivered  various  papers  on  legal 
topics,  whose  quality  is  best  inferred  from  the 
fact  that  one,  “On  the  Inviolability  of  Tele- 
grams,” has  been  cited  as  authority  in  appellate 
courts;  another  is  quoted  in  Bryce’s  American 
Commonwealth  as  decisive  upon  its  subject;  and 
a third  secured  his  election  to  honorary  member- 
ship in  the  New  York  State  Bar  Association. 
The  list  might  be  much  extended  if  it  were  ne- 
cessary, but  among  the  legal  profession  it  will 
readily  be  conceded  that  Mr.  Hitchcock,  if  less 
conspicuous  than  some  as  a litigatiug  lawyer,  is 
the  peer  of  any  in  the  learning  and  dignity  requi- 
site for  his  new  station.  To  this  professional 
side  of  his  character  it  should  be  added  that  he 
has  been  long  and  conspicuously  on  the  right  side 
in  Missouri  politics.  Under  flattering  conditions 
he  was  elected  upon  the  Unconditional  Union 
ticket  to  the  State  Convention  of  1861,  which  re- 
sulted, largely  by  his  efforts,  in  the  defeat  of  the 
advocates  of  secession.  In  1864  he  was  assigned 
to  General  Sherman’s  personal  staff,  and  served 
as  Judge- Advocate  during  the  march  to  the  sea. 
He  retired  with  the  brevet  rank  of  Lieutenant- 
Colonel,  and  is  now  a member  of  Ransom  Post, 
G.  A.  R.  He  organized  the  Missouri  Civil  Service 
Reform  Association,  and  was  its  president  for 
years. 

Mr.  Hitchcock  comes  fairly  by  his  legal  and 
patriotic  characteristics.  His  paternal  grand- 
mother was  the  daughter  of  Ethan  Allen,  of  Rev- 
olutionary fame,  and  he  is  descended  from  a long 
line  of  distinguished  lawyers.  To  go  no  farther 
back,  his  father,  of  the  same  name,  was  Chief- 
Justice  of  Alabama  when  the  present  Henry 
Hitchcock  was  born.  He  was  graduated  at  Yale 
in  1848,  at  the  age  of  nineteen,  and  in  1875  re- 
ceived from  that  university  the  degree  of  LL.  D. 


CAVALRY  IN  A SAND-STORM. 

“No  hot  winds  here,  anyhow,  to  drink  up  your 
very  life  at  one  gust,  and  leave  you  limp  as  a wet 
rag,”  said  I,  as  we  sat  on  deck  in  the  dreamy 
Mediterranean  twilight.  “ I got  caught  by  them 
once  in  Egypt,  and  a passing  Arab  howled  after 
me,  ‘ None  but  a pig  and  a Christian  can  face  the 
khamsin ' ” (hot  wind).  “And  I answered,  ‘So  I 
see,  my  friend,  for  yon  and  / are  the  only  living 
things  abroad !’  ” 

“ Well,  I’d  sooner  face  that  than  such  a sand- 
storm as  we  had  once  in  Arizona,”  said  a gaunt, 
wiry,  keen-eyed  man  beside  me,  who  looked  like 
an  old  soldier.  “All  in  one  moment  the  whole 
sky  seemed  to  rush  down  upon  us  as  if  it  were  a 
big  pepper-box  with  the  lid  off,  and  instantly  all 
was  dark  as  night,  and  I felt  as  if  forty  thousand 
ants  were  eating  me  up  at  once.  You  should 
have  seen  how  the  beasts  whisked  round  to  get 
their  backs  to  it,  and  ducked  their  heads  down ! 
And  how  the  men  shut  their  eyes,  and  pulled 
their  hats  down  over  their  faces,  and  covered 
their  mouths  with  their  hands ! But  it  was  no 
use  trying  to  keep  the  dust  out ; it  seemed  to  get 
inside  one’s  very  skin.  When  it  cleared  off  we 
all  looked  as  if  we’d  been- bathing  in  brown  su- 
gar, and  you  might  have  raked  a match  on  any 
part  of  my  skin,  and  it  would  have  lit  right 
away.” 

“ You  need  not  go  to  Arizona  for  that,”  cried 
his  English  neighbor.  “ You  can  see  the  same 
thing  on  the  outskirts  of  Moscow  any  summer 
day- you  like.  The  moment  the  wind  rises  all 
your  surroundings  are  clean  blotted  out,  and  the 
whole  air  is  a whirl  of  hot  prickly  dust,  making 
you  smart  and  tingle  from  head  to  foot.  Pass- 
ing wagons  loom  dimly  through  the  driving 
storm ; ladies  hold  down  their  veils  with  the 
grasp  of  desperation;  men  shut  their  eyes  and 
plunge  blindly  on,  like  mad  bulls;  and  every  time 
you  draw  breath  you  feel  as  if  you  were  taking 
snuff  at  the  rate  of  half  a bushel  a second.” 

“ Most  Russian  towns  are  like  that,”  said  I ; 
“but  the  worst  sand-storm  I ever  saw  was  in  the 
Kara-Koom  (Black  Sand)  Desert,  between  the 
Ural  Mountains  and  the  Syr- Daria  (Jaxartes), 
when  poor  McGahan  and  I were  following  the 
Russian  army  in  its  march  upon  Khiva.  It  was 
just  about  sunset  on  the  third  day,  and  I was 
half  across  the  desert,  when  a detachment  of 
mounted  Cossacks  appeared  in  the  distance,  com- 
ing slowly  from  the  northward.  They  had  got 
near  enough  to  be  plainly  seen,  when  suddenly 
the  biggest  of  the  three  camels  that  drew  mv 
Tartar  wagon  stopped  short  and  began  to  snuff 
the  air  uneasily.  Its  uneasiness  seemed  shared 
by  my  Kirghiz  driver,  who,  with  his  lean  wolfish 
face  fairly  quivering  v.  ith  excitement,  goaded  the 
beasts  to  their  full  speed  with  yells  and  whip 
cracks  up  a low  ridge  in  front  of  us. 

“We  had  hardly  reached  the  top  when  I saw 
the  advancing  Cossacks  leap  from  their  horses 
and  fling  themselves  on  the  ground,  with  the 
grayish-white  dust  of  which  their  grayish-white 
dresses  mingled  so  completely  that  it  seemed  as 
if  the  earth  had  swallowed  them.  Just  then  my 
camels  fell  flat  on  the  earth,  and  the  Kirghiz, 
screaming ‘Tebbad !’”  (sand-storm)  “threw  him- 
self beside  them.  I had  just  time  to  notice  that 
the  horizon  had  suddenly  grown  blurred  and  dim, 
as  if  seen  through  wet  glass,  when  my  Tartar 


servant  dragged  me  down  beside  him  into  the 
bottom  of  the  wagon,  and  pulled  a heavy  shawl 
tightly  over  us  both.  The  next  moment  came  a 
rush  and  a roar,  rocking  the  huge  wagon  like  a 
toy,  the  air  grew  thick  and  close,  as  if  we  were 
in  an  overheated  room,  and  the  skirr  of  the 
sand  against  the  tilt  was  like  the  chirping  of  a 
thousand  grasshoppers. 

“ But  just  as  we  were  almost  stifled,  the  noise 
began  to  abate,  and  we  ventured  to  peep  forth. 
The  passing  of  the  storm  had  left  the  air  bitterly 
cold,  and  in  the  dim  moonlight  we  saw  the  whole 
plain  lashed  into  huge  ridges,  like  a stormy  sea. 
My  wagon  and  camels  were  more  than  half 
buried,  and  the  Kirghiz  was  gone  altogether,  and 
when  he  started  up  out  of  the  sand,  in  his  long 
white  robe,  it  was  just  like  a corpse  rising  from 
the  grave.  But  for  that  high  ground,  which,  kept 
the  sand  from  burying  us,  we  should  all  have 
been  dead  men.  As  for  the  Cossacks,  they  got 
up,  shook  themselves,  and  went  on  as  if  nothing 
had  happened.”  David  Ker. 


THE  CRUISER  “PHILADELPHIA.” 

The  launch  of  a large  sea-going  war  vessel 
guaranteed  to  make  an  average  of  19  knots  per 
hour  during  a four  hours’  trial  is  an  event  of  un- 
usual importance,  and  in  fact  unprecedented  in 
the  American  navy.  It  is  true  that  the  Baltimore 
was  planned  to  reach  19  knots,  but  her  contract 
was  for  horse-power  only,  not  for  speed.  The 
Vesuvius  attained  an  average  of  more  than  21$ 
knots  on  her  official  trial ; but  she  is  a small  spe- 
cial craft  of  about  800  tons,  or  less  than  one-fifth 
of  the  displacement  of  the  Philadelphia,  the  latest 
of  the  new  steel  war  vessels  turned  out  from  the 
famous  ship-building  yards  of  William  Cramp  & 
Sons.  The  success  obtained  by  this  firm  with  the 
two  other  vessels  just  mentioned,  and  also  with 
the  Yorktown,  which  largely  exceeded  her  guaran- 
teed horse-power,  gives  the  amplest  assurance  that 
this  new  product  of  their  skill  and  experience  will 
be  among  the  finest  of  its  class  in  the  world. 

The  Philadelphia  is  one  of  the  vessels  provided 
for  by  an  act  of  Congress  approved  March  3, 
1887.  She  was  then  known  as  Cruiser  No.  4, 
and  a maximum  appropriation  of  £1,500,000  was 
made  for  her  construction,  exclusiveof  her  arma- 
ment. In  August  .of  that  year  the  bids  were 
opened,  and  the  award  was  made  to  the  Messrs. 
Cramp  at  $1,350,000.  To  insure  the  highest  at- 
tainable speed,  the  contract  provided  a premium 
of  $50,000  for  each  quarter-knot  above  the  stip- 
ulated nineteen,  to  be  kept  up  in  a four  hours’ 
trial,  while  a like  sum  was  to  be  deducted  from 
the  contract  price  for  each  quarter  of  a knot  of 
deficiency.  It  is  confidently  expected  that  the 
required  speed  will  be  reached  and  a premium 
earned,  although  to  do  this  the  engines  will  un- 
doubtedly havov  to  aggregate  upward  of  10,000 
horse-power  under  forced  draught. 

The  new  vessel  is  315  feet  long  by  48$  beam, 
and  has  a displacement  of  4324  tons.  She  has 
a twin  screw,  triple  expansion  engines,  numerous 
water-tight  compartments,  and  a protective  steel 
deck  covering  her  machinery  and  steerage  gear, 
while  her  coal  bunkers  also  afford  protection  to 
the  motive  power  and  magazines.  The  pumping 
and  drainage  arrikngements  are  of  the  best  mod- 
ern sort,  and  she  will  have,  of  course,  a full 
electric-light  plant,  as  also  admirable  facilities 
for  ventilation.  The  main  battery  of  the  Phila- 
delphia will  consist  of  twelve  6 -inch  breech- 
loading rifles,  and  her  secondary  battery  will 


have  many  rapid  fire  and  machine  guns.  The 
degree  of  progress  effected  in  American  na- 
val construction  within  a few  years  is  illustrated 
by  the  fact  that  the  Chicago,  which  has  4500  tons 
displacement,  or  a little  more  than  the  Philadel- 
phia, makes  an  average  of  only  15$  knots.  The 
difference  between  this  and  the  guaranteed  19  of 
the  Philadelphia  represents  a very  great  difference 
in  horse-power.  Indeed,  the  number  of  genuine 
1 9-knot  vessels  which  have  been  constructed  any- 
where, exclusive  of  torpedo  craft,  is  small,  and 
would  be  still  further  reduced  were  that  speed  re- 
quired to  be  maintained,  not  for  a single  mile,  or 
a few  miles,  but  in  a four  hours’  run,  as  it  is  in 
our  official  tests.  The  Philadelphia  was  to  have 
been  fully  completed  by  the  end  of  October,  but 
delays  have  been  caused  to  all  the  contractors  for 
the  new  vessels  by  the  difficulty  of  procuring  an 
ample  supply  of  steel  of  the  government’s  high 
standard.  She  will,  however,  come  much  nearer 
her  contract  date  of  completion  than  any  other  of 
the  new  vessels  thus  far,  and  beyond  doubt  will 
be  a most  valuable  addition  to  the  navy,  as  well 
as  a cruiser  in  which  the  city  for  which  she  is 
named  can  take  pride. 


EDWARD  MITCHELL. 

When  Edward  Mitchell  in  1883,  and  again  in 
1886,  consented  to  be  the  Republican  Candidate 
for  Supreme  Court  Judge  in  New  York  city  he 
and  his  party  knew  he  headed  a forlorn  hope. 
That  he  was  defeated  with  his  party  was  no  dis- 
credit, and  now  that  he  is  rewarded  by  appoint- 
ment as  United  States  Attorney  for  the  Southern 
District  of  New  York,  all  who  have  observed  his 
career  will  agree  that,  ill  his  case  at  least,  the  ap- 
plication of  the  theory  “ that  to  the  victors  belong 
the  spoils”  will  work  no  harm  to  public  interests. 
He  was  nominated  as  Judge  because  his  election 
to  the  State  Assembly  in  1879,  followed  by  a sin- 
gularly successful  term  of  service,  gave  hope  that 
possibly  he  might  succeed  when  no  other  Repub- 
lican hoped  to.  These  incidents  comprise  his  po- 
litical career,  although  he  did  his  party  good  ser- 
vice in  assisting1  to  reorganize  it  after  the  Presi- 
dential campaign  of  1884. 

Mr.  Mitchell  was  born  in  New  York  city  in 
1842,  and  after  studying  at  Columbia  College, 
was  a member  of  its  Law  School  when  the  war 
began.  Although  young  enough,  if  so  disposed, 
to  leave  fighting  to  his  elders,  he  forsook  his 
books  and  served  with  the  Sanitary  Commission, 
not  among  the  home  guards,  but  at  the  front,  at 
Richmond,  Antietam,  Port  Hudson,  and  the  ill- 
fated  Red  River  expedition.  He  was  given  -great 
trusts,  corresponding  rather  to  his  acute  and 
sound  discretion  than  to  his  youth,  and  was  re- 
peatedly commended  bv  name  in  general  orders. 
With  peace-lie  resumed  his  studies,  was  admitted 
to  the  bar  in  1865,  and  has  since  been  a busy 
practitioner.  In  the  litigation  of  wills  and  of 
our  railways  he  has  been  especially  successful. 
His  esteem  at  the  bar  sufficiently  appears  from 
his  repeated  elections  as  Treasurer  of  the  Bar 
Association.  Declining  a twelfth  term,  he  was 
unanimously  chosen  Vice-president.  He  is  also  a 
trustee  of  Columbia  College  and  of  the  College  of 
Physicians  and  Surgeons.  New-Yorkers  best 
know  the  capacity  and  integrity  requisite  for 
these  positions.  In  this  very  creditable  career 
he  has  merely  followed  in  his  father’s  steps,  the 
late  William  Mitchell  having  sat  on  the  Supreme 
Bench  from  1850  to  1858  with  conspicuous 
learning  and  probity. 


SOMETUIN’ ! 

•‘Swim,  mister?" 

“No/’ 

“Float?" 

“No.” 

“ Waal,  we 'ain’t  been,  makin’ no  headway  for  the  Inst  ten  minutes,  an’  it  kinder  looks  as  if  you’d 
hev  ter  do  one  or  t'other — or — somethin'  1” 
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AN  ANXIOUS  MOMENT. 

BY  JULIAN  RALPH. 

It  is  safe  to  say  that  seven  pergons  in  ten  who 
cross  the  ocean  as  cabin  passengers  add  to  their 
apprehensions  a new  terror  of  the  voyage  in  the 
form  of  the  customs  officer  they  are  to  meet  at 
the  end  of  it.  Nine  in  ten  have  spent  more  than 
they  meant  to,  and  have  no  desire  to  add  to  the 
expenditure  by  paying  duty  on  their  purchases. 
On  the  homeward  voyage  all  Americans  are  prac- 
tical free-traders.  The  story  of  one  midsummer 
voyage  is  like  the  story  of  all.  The  good  ship 

, of  the  Guion  Line,  made  a recent  trip  with 

a typical  cabin-load.  The  women  began  to  glis- 
ten with  newly  purchased  diamonds  before  the 
journey  was  half  finished,  “just  to  see  if  they 
would  attract  much  attention,”  they  explained. 
The  men  appeared  at  odd  intervals  in  stiff  new 
garments,  in  order  to  say  that  they  had  worn 
them.  Half  the  talk  was  about  the  dreaded  cus- 
toms inspectors.  Almost  every  one  who  had  un- 
dergone any  experience  with  these  sentries  of 
the  coast  reported  them  more  than  half  human, 
and  disinclined  to  notice  ordinary  European  pur- 
chases; but  what  these  veterans  said  had  little 
weight  beside  the  startling  narratives  of  those 
who  merely  repeated  anecdotes  of  what  had  hap- 
pened to  persons  they  had  heard  of.  Some  of 
these  were  taies  of  hapless  passengers  who  had 
been  obliged  to  retire  and  be  searched,  or  to 
spend  days  and  hundreds  of  dollars  in  satisfying 
the  greed  of  our  protective  policy.  There  was 
one  story  of  great  einpresxement.  about  a gentleman 
who,  on  being  asked  to  pay  duty  on  two  silver 
candlesticks,  threw  them  into  the  river  rather 
than  do  so.  After  seven  days  of  such  recitals  a 
great  number  of  the  cabin  passengers  were  ren- 
dered nervous  to  a degree  that  made  life  wretched 
for  those  who  had  to  listen  to  the  borrowed  trou- 
ble that  weighted  all  their  talk.  Shakespeare’s 
reference  to  that  human  possession  which  “ makes 
cowards  of  us  all”  was  never  better  understood 
or  justified  than  in  that  cabin  company. 

One  bl^ck-haired  woman,  of  girlish  frame  and 
placid  mien,  exhibited  no  interest  in  the  otherwise 
all-absorbing  topic.  Those  who  had  gone  over  on 
the  same  ship  with  her  declared  that  she  had  ap- 
peared equally  indifferent  to  the  ceaseless  rocking 
of  the  vessel  as  it  rode  out  one  gale  after  another 
all  the  way  across.  It  seemed  that  nothing  moved 
or  affected  her.  Early  every  morning  she  came 
up  to  her  deck  chair  with  an  unfinished  quilt, 
and  the  basket  of  patches,  needles,  and  silk,  with 
which  she  was  completing  the  pretty  spread.  All 
day  long  she  sewed  away,  stopping  only  for  her 
meals  or  her  cup  of  broth  nt  eleven  o’clock  each 
forenoon.  Old  Judge  Dash,  of  Boston,  whose 
wife  had  purchased  two  pairs  of  lace  curtains  in 
Brussels,  felt  personally  outraged  by  the  quilt- 
maker’s  placidity.  He  and  his  wife  thought  of 
nothing  except  the  customs  inspector  who  was 
to  examine  their  trunks.  Every  day  both  resol  ved 
upon  a new  mode  of  smug — that  is  to  say,  of  get- 
ting the  curtains  through  to  Boston  without  pay- 
ing duty  upon  them.  It  was  usually  the  Judge’s 
wife  who  hit  upon  each  new  plan,  and  the  Judge 
complained  that  she  always  woke  him  up  with 
these  new  conceptions  at  five  o’clock  in  the  morn- 
ing, after  having  kept  him  up  till  one  o'clock 
the  previous  night  with  impracticable  plans.  Be- 
tween loss  of  sleep  and  a troubled  conscience  the 
Judge  was  visibly  wasting  away,  but  his  wife  as 
plainly  improved  as  each  day  sped  along.  In  Liv- 
erpool she  put  the  curtains  under  paper  in  the 
bottom  of  tiie  trunk.  She  took  them  out  aboard 
ship,  and  folded  each  half  curtain  in  with  the 
skirt  of  one  dress  after  another.  Then  she  de- 
cided to  rip  the  lining  out  of  his  new  English  ul- 
ster, and  sew  the  curtains  between  the  lining  and 
the  cloth.  She  actually  went  so  far  as  to  rip  the 
lining  loose,  despite  his  excited  assertion  that  he 
was  not  at  all  certain  of  getting  the  ulster  in  duty 
free,  since  it  was  midsummer,  and  there  was  no 
meteorological  excuse  for  his  having  an  ulster  at 
all.  She  was  only  dissuaded  by  finding  that  the 
curtains  were  too  thick  to  go  in  the  coat  without 
a new  and  larger  lining,  accompanied  by  a cer- 
tainty of  detection.  As  she  put  it,  the  Judge 
would  have  looked  like  the  slice  of  ham  in  half 
of  a sandwich  if  he  put  the  coat  on  with  the  cur- 
tains  sewed  into  it. 

On  these  accounts  the  Judge  felt  provoked  at 
the  demure  quilt-maker  for  taking  no  interest  in 
what  to  him  was  as  interesting  as  the  sentence 
at  the  end  of  a trial  is  apt  to  be  to  a prisoner. 

“ You  don’t  seem  to  be  at  all  concerned  about 
the  custom-house,  miss,"  said  he. 

“ Not  at  all,”  she  replied. 

“Well,  how  is  that?”  he  asked. 

“ Because  I’m  bringing  nothing  dutiable,"  she 
replied. 

“Well,  I am,”  said  he.  “I’ve  got  two  pairs 
of  lace  curtains,  and  my  wife  is  making  me  so 
nearly  crazy  about  them  that  if  this  voyage  lasts 
three  days  longer,  I’ll  either  'throw  them  over- 
board, or  I’ll  walk  right  ashore  with  them  over 
my  arm,  and  I’ll  call  out,  ‘ Here’s  what  I’ve  been 
trying  to  run  through ; here’s  what  made  me  feel 
more  like  a sneak  than  I ever  felt  before ; here’s 
what’s  sapped  my  manhood  for  seven  long — ’ ” 

“ It  was  very  foolish  to  buy  lace  curtains,”  said 
the  quilt-maker,  softly.  “ But  now  that  you  have 
got  them,  the  only  thing  to  do  is  to  put  them  at 
the  bottom  of  whichever  trunk  has  got  all  your 
soiled  linen  in  it,  then  pile  the  linen  on  top.  In- 
spectors aren’t  apt  to  go  much  farther  when  they 
come  to  that  point.” 

“Madame,”  said  the  Judge,  “I  know  why 
you’ve  got  nothing  dutiable.  You  know  too 
much.  You’re  too  level  - beaded.  The  conse- 
quence is  you’re  about  the  only  one  on  board  who 
is  really  enjoying  the  trip.” 

The  quilt-maker  smiled  and  went  on  with  her 
sewing.  The  others  continued  their  worry.  T|ie 
moving  tales  of  happenings  to  other  persons  in 
the  past  came  to  an  end  at  last,  and  the  uneasi- 


ness might  have  been  temporarily  allayed  had 
not  an  old  traveller,  who  had  held  aloof  from  ev- 
erybody and  everything  except  the  poker  players 
and  the  smoke-room,  been  indiscreetly  question- 
ed about  the  course  he  always  pursued  toward  the 
custom-house  men.  It  was  an  extra  nervous  and 
loquacious  lady  who  asked  him  the  question.  His 
answer,  repeated  by  her  to  everybody  on  the  deck, 
was  like  a bomb-shell. 

“ My  plan  is  very  simple.” said  he ; “I  tell  no- 
body on  shipboard  what  I’ve  got.  I deal  only 
with  the  inspector  who  examines  my  luggage. 
These  ships  are  full  of  custom-house  spies. 
They  report  what  they  have  learned  from  the 
gossip  of  their  fellow-passengers,  and  the  in- 
spectors have  no  course  left  except  to  do  their 
duty.” 

The  ship  full  of  spies!  There  was  a state  of 
things ! It  capped  the  climax.  Every  man  aud 
woman  tried  to  absent  himself  and  herself  from  ull 
the  others,  in  order  to  recollect  just  whom  they 
had  conversed  with,  and  what  they  had  told  them. 
The  ladies  who  had  brought  their  knick-knacks 
of  silver  and  china  and  gold  on  deck  to  show  to 
one  another  were  in  a fever  of  alarm.  The  Judge 
and  his  wife,  who  had  allowed  every  soul  on 
board  to  know  about  the  lace  curtains,  were  in  an 
agony  of  apprehension.  In  a large  measure  the 
passengers  now  began  to  suspect  one  another  of 
being  custom-house  spies.  The  tension  in  the 
cabin  was  such  that  had  it  been  transferred  to 
the  boilers  it  would  have  been  dangerous. 

The  next  incident  of  the  voyage  was  the  arrival 
of  the  two  officers,  who  came  aboard  at  Staten 
Island,  to  receive  the  declarations  of  the  passen- 
gers. A curious  mental  process,  upon  which  there 
is  no  room  here  to  dwell,  had  gradually  brought 
about  a general  stifling  of  conscience,  accom- 
panied by  the  assumption  that,  after  all,  no  one 
had  anything  that  was  really  dutiable;  excepting 
the  Judge’s  lace  curtains,  of  course,  and  the  jew- 
elry and  spoons  and  penknives  and  watches  that 
would  go  in  the  gentlemen’s  pockets,  and  there- 
fore did  not  count,  since  it  was  understood  that 
the  searching  of  pockets  was  a rare  occurrence. 
Therefore  all  agreed  that  they  would  say  they  had 
nothing  dutiable,  and  all  asserted  that  they  felt 
easy  of  mind  and  conscience  in  doing  so.  This 
was  so  largely  the  general  agreement  that  one 
pledged  the  other  not  to  break  the  compact,  but 
to  be  firm  and  say  they  had  nothing,  when  asked 
the  question.  What,  then,  shall  be  said  of  human 
nature  when  it  is  known  that  (so  far  as  one  man 
was  able  to  judge  by  what  he  was  told  and  ob- 
served) nearly  every  passenger,  on  coming  to  the 
crucial  point,  weakened,  and  gave  the  officers  a 
general  idea  of  what  he  had  that  might  call  for  an 
enforcement  of  the  law  ? Not  what  he  or  she  had 
in  his  or  her  pockets — “mere  trifles, you  know,” 
of  jewelry  and  precious  stones — but  the  Delft 
plates,  and  the  suits  for  the  eldest  boy  at  home, 
and  the  cheap  etchings,  and  a hint  of  all  the  things 
that  had  to  be  left  in  the  trunks.  The  only  an- 
swer to  such  a queer  denouement  is  that  human 
nature  is  either  better,  or  at  least  more  cautious, 
than  it  sometimes  pretends  to  be.  As  for  the 
officers  who  heard  all  this,  they  replied  that  such 
things  frankly  acknowledged  were  not  worth  the 
government’s  while  to  bother  about. 

Each  passenger  came  away  from  these  fore- 
runners of  the  dreaded  inspection  bearing  a card 
on  which  was  written  a number.  Meantime  the 
steamer  moved  up  the  harbor  to  her  wharf.  There 
the  passengers  landed,  and  their  hand-baggage 
was  carried  after  them  by  the  ship’s  stewards — 
another  name  for  waiters  and  servants.  Each 
selected  a spot  on  which  to  pile  these  small  traps, 
and  then  the  passengers  stood  guard  over  them 
while  waiting  for  the  trunks  and  portmanteaus 
to  be  lifted  out  of  the  forward  hold,  four  pieces 
at  a time,  by  rope  and  windlass.  Each  lot  thus 
lifted  out  was  put  upon  a hand-truck  and  wheeled 
up  the  wharf  by  a ’longshoreman,  past  all  the 
passengers,  who  scanned  each  truck-load,  and 
claimed  their  own  when  they  recognized  it.  As 
fast  as  a passenger  secured  all  his  belongings,  he 
went  to  a desk  set  up  on  the  wharf,  and  showing 
his  number  to  the  official  in  charge,  had  an  in- 
spector detailed  to  follow  him  back  to  his  little 
island  of  baggage,  for  it  to  undergo  inspection. 
To  each  lady  unattended  by  a man  a female  in- 
spector was  detailed ; to  each  man,  or  man  and 
family,  a male  inspector  was  told  off.  The  picture 
on  another  page  shows  the  scene  on  the  wharf 
at  this  juncture.  The  trunks  and  bags  and  hold- 
alls,  and  even  the  hat-boxes,  are  all  gaping  like 
so  many  fishes  beached  in  a storm,  and  the  in- 
spectors and  inspectresses  arc  delving  in  the  re- 
ceptacles, mercilessly  disarranging  the  packing 
that  was  produced  by  so  much  care,  and  perhaps 
even  by  professional  packers  hired  in  London  or 
Paris. 

The  employment  of  female  inspectors  in  num- 
bers sufficient  to  meet  even  the  midsummer  de- 
mand at  the  one  great  port  of  the  nation  has 
proved  a great  convenience  to  all  our  lady  voy- 
agers, except  those  “suspects”  who  have  to  sub- 
mit to  personal  examination.  There  are  twenty- 
one  of  these  inspectresses,  and  they  are  detailed 
to  each  incoming  ship  in  the  proportion  of  one 
to  each  thirty  cabin  passengers.  It  is  quite  pos- 
sible for  more  than  half  a ship-load  of  home- 
coming passengers  to  land  and  undergo  the  cus- 
toms ordeal  without  being  aware  of  the  presence 
of  these  inspectresses,  for  they  are  of  lady-like 
appearance  and  deportment,  and  the  tiny  badges 
they  display  only  when  they  are  actually  ut  work 
easily  escape  notice. 

So  far  as  I heard,  in  this  case,  no  passenger 
was  called  upon  to  pay  any  duty  upon  anything, 
and  no  passenger  was  taken  aside  to  be  searched. 
This  disagreeable  necessity  occurs  very  infre- 
auently.  It  does  occur  when  what  is  found  in 
the  trunks  gives  proof  of  a clear  intent  to  smug- 
gle; when  jewelry  is  found  sewed  into  clothing 
or  slipped  in  with  the  straw  or  paper  used  in 
packing  other  things.  It  occurs  still  more  fre- 
quently when  guilt  and  anxiety  are  written  on 


the  face  and  reflected  in  the  behavior  of  the  per- 
son whose  baggage  is  undergoing  inspection.  In 
such  cases  the  inspectresses  deal  with  a wife 
apart  from  her  husband,  taking  her  into  the  lit- 
tle building  or  room  used  for  the  purpose,  and  to 
be  found,  in  some  form  or  other,  on  every  steam- 
ship company’s  w'harf.  The  men  are  examined 
by  officials  of  their  own  sex  in  the  same  way. 

I repeat,  however,  that,  so  far  as  I heard,  no 
one  was  found  guilty  of  endeavoring  to  bring  in 
more  than  Uncle  Sam’s  good-nature  would  allow. 
How  it  was  al>out  the  Judge’s  curtains  I did  not 
hear,  though  he  and  his  wife  declared  at  the  last 
that  they  would  put  the  unhappy  purchase  on  top 
of  everything,  in  full  view,  and  would  volunteer 
to  pay  whatever  duty  was  required.  But  there 
did  float  back  upon  the  wind  of  rumor,  a few 
days  later,  an  almost  incredible  tale.  It  was  to 
the  effect  that  the  little  lady  who  sewed  so  pla- 
cidly upon  her  quilt,  far  beyond  the  clouds  of  bor- 
rowed trouble  on  the  voyage,  was  a practised 
smuggler.  It  was  said  that  iuto  every  patch  she 
laid  on  she  sewed  a diamond  to  be  smuggled  in 
for  a relative  in  the  jewelry  business.  I merely 
repeat  the  rumor — aud  with  the  incredulity  I felt 
when  I first  heard  it. 


A HAZARD  OF  NEW  FORTUNES.* 

BY  WILLIAM  DEAN  HOWELLS. 


PART  FOURTH. 

VII. 

March  met  Fulkerson  on  the  steps  of  the  office 
next  morning,  where  he  arrived  rather  later  than 
his  wont.  Fulkerson  did  not  show  any  of  the 
signs  of  suffering  from  the  last  night’s  pleasure 
which  painted  themselves  in  March’s  face.  He 
flirted  his  hand  gaylv  in  the  air,  and  said,  “ How’s 
your  poor  head?”  and  broke  into  a knowing 
laugh.  “ You  don’t  seem  to  have  got  up  with 
the  lark  this  morning.  The  old  gentleman  is  in 
there  with  Conrad,  as  bright  as  a biscuit;  he’s 
beat  you  down.  Well,  we  did  have  a good  time, 
didn’t  we  ? And  old  Lindati  and  the  Colonel, 
didn’t  they  have  a good  time  ? I don’t  suppose 
they  ever  had  a chance  before  to  give  their  theo- 
ries quite  so  much  air.  Oh  my,  how  they  did 
ride  over  us ! I’m  just  going  down  to  see  Beaton 
about  the  cover  of  the  Christmas  number.  I 
think  we  ought  to  try  it  in  three  or  four  colors, 
if  we  are  going  to  observe  the  day  at  all.”  He 
was  off  before  March  could  pull  himself  together 
to  ask  what  Dryfoos  wanted  at  the  office  at  that 
hour  of  the  morning;  he  always  came  in  the  af- 
ternoon, on  his  way  uptown. 

The  fact  of  his  presence  renewed  the  sinister 
misgivings  with  which  March  had  parted  from 
him  the  night  before,  but  Fulkerson’s  cheerful- 
ness seemed  to  gainsay  them ; afterward  March 
did  not  know  whether  to  attribute  this  mood  to 
the  slipperiness  that  he  was  aware  of  at  times  in 
Fulkerson,  or  to  a cynical  amusement  he  might 
have  felt  at  leaving  him  alone  to  the  old  man, 
who  mounted  to  his  room  shortly  after  March 
had  reached  it. 

A sort  of  dumb  anger  showed  itself  in  his  face ; 
his  jaw  was  set  so  firmly  that  he  did  not  seem 
able  at  once  to  open  it.  He  asked,  without  the 
ceremonies  of  greeting,  “ What  does  that  one- 
armed  Dutchman  do  on  this  book  ?” 

“ What  does  he  do?"  March  echoed,  as  people 
are  apt  to  do  with  a question  that  is  mandatory 
and  offensive. 

* Begun  in  Habpeb's  Wkekly  No.  1683. 


“Yes,  sir,  what  does  he  do?  Does  he  write 
for  it?" 

“ I suppose  you  mean  Lindau,”  said  March. 
He  saw  no  reason  for  refusing  to  answer  Dry- 
foos’s  demand,  and  he  decided  to  ignore  its  terms. 
“ No,  he  doesn’t  write  for  it  in  the  usual  way. 
He  translates  for  it;  he  examines  the  foreign 
magazines,  and  draws  my  attention  to  anything 
he  thinks  of  interest.  But  I told  you  about  this 
before — ” 

“ I know  what  you  told  me,  well  enough.  And 
I know  what  he  is.  He  is  a red-mouthed  labor- 
agitator.  He’s  one  of  those  foreigners  that  come 
here  from  places  where  they’ve  never  had  a de- 
cent meal’s  victuals  in  their  lives,  and  as  soon  as 
they  get  their  stomachs  full  they  begin  to  make 
trouble  between  our  people  and  their  hands. 
There’s  where  the  strikes  come  from,  and  the 
unions,  and  the  secret  societies.  They  come  here 
and  break  our  Sabbath,  and  teach  their  atheism. 
They  ought  to  be  hung ! Let  ’em  go  back  if  they 
don’t  like  it  over  here.  They  want  to  ruin  the 
country." 

March  could  not  help  smiling  a little  at  the 
words,  which  came  fast  enough  now  in  the  hoarse 
staccato  of  Dryfoos’s  passion.  “I  don’t  know 
whom  you  mean  by  they,  generally  speaking ; but 
I had  the  impression  that  poor  old  Lindau  had 
once  done  his  best  to  save  the  country.  I don’t 
always  like  his  way  of  talking,  but  I know  that 
he  is  one  of  the  truest  and  kindest  souls  in  the 
world;  and  he  is  no  more  an  atheist  than  I am. 
He  is  my  friend,  and  I can’t  allow  him  to  be  mis- 
understood.” 

“I  don’t  care  what  he  is,”  Dryfoos  broke  out, 
“ I won’t  have  him  round.  He  can’t  have  any 
more  work  from  this  office.  I want  you  to  stop 
it.’  I want  you  to  turn  him  off.” 

March  was  standing  at  his  desk,  as  he  had 
risen  to  receive  Dryfoos  when  he  entered.  He 
now  sat  down,  and  began  to  open  his  letters. 

“ Do  you  hear  ?”  the  old  man  roared  at  him. 
“I  want  you  to  turn  him  off.” 

“Excuse  me,  Mr.  Dryfoos,”  said  March,  suc- 
ceeding in  an  effort  to  speak  calmly,  “ I don’t 
know  you,  in  such  a matter  as  this.  My  arrange- 
ments as  editor  of  Every  Other  Week  were  made 
with  Mr.  Fulkerson.  I have  always  listened  to 
any  suggestion  he  has  had  to  make." 

“ I don’t  care  for  Mr.  Fulkerson ! He  has 
nothing  to  do  with  it,”  retorted  Dryfoos ; but  he 
seemed  a little  daunted  by  March’s  position. 

“ He  has  everything  to  do  with  it,  as  far  as  I 
am  concerned,”  March  answered,  with  a steadi- 
ness that  he  did  not  feel.  “I  know  that  you 
are  the  owner  of  the  periodical,  but  I can’t  receive 
any  suggestion  from  you,  for  the  reason  that  I 
have  given.  Nobody  but  Mr.  Fulkerson  has  any 
right  to  talk  with  me  about  its  management” 

Dryfoos  glared  at  him  for  a moment,  and  de- 
manded, threateningly : “ Then  you  say  you  won’t 
turn  that  old  loafer  off  ? You  say  that  I have 
got  to  keep  on  paying  my  money  out  to  buy  beer 
for  a man  that  would  cut  my  throat  if  he  got  the 
chance  ?” 

“ I say  nothing  at  all,  Mr.  Dryfoos,”  March  an- 
swered. The  blood  came  into  his  face,  and  he 
added : “ But  I mill  say  that  if  you  speak  again 
of  Mr.  Lindau  in  those  terms,  one  of  us  must 
leave  this  room.  I will  not  hear  you.” 

Dryfoos  looked  at  him  with  astonishment ; then 
he  struck  his  hat  down  on  his  head,  and  stamped 
out  of  the  room  and  down  the  stairs ; and  a vague 
pity  came  into  March’s  heart  that  was  not  alto- 
gether for  himself.  He  might  be  the  greater  suf- 
ferer in  the  end,  but  he  was  sorry  to  have  got  the 
better  of  that  old  man  for  the  moment ; and  he 
felt  ashamed  of  the  anger  into  which  Dryfoos’s 
anger  had  surprised  him.  He  knew  he  could  not 


THE  SPRINKLER. 

“Gracious!  If  this  don’t  beat  all!  Not  a cloud  in  the  sky,  and  raining  hard!  Well, 
well,  wonders  will  never  cease.” 
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Bay  too  much  in  defence  of  Lindau's  generosity 
and  unselfishness,  and  he  had  not  attempted  to 
defend  him  as  a political  economist.  Hu  could 
not  have  taken  any  ground  in  relation  to  Drvfoos 
but  that  which  he  held,  and  he  felt  satisfied  that 
he  was  right  in  refusing  to  receive  instructions  or 
commands  from  him.  Yet  somehow  he  was  not 
satisfied  with  the  whole  affair,  and  not  merely 
because  his  present  triumph  threatened  his  final 
advantage,  but  because  he  felt  that  in  his  heat 
he  had  hardly  done  justice  to  Drvfoos’s  rights  in 
the  matter;  it  did  not  quite  console  him  to  reflect 
that  Dryfoos  had  himself  made  it  impossible. 
He  was  tempted  to  go  home  and  tell  his  wife 
what  had  happened,  and  begin  his  preparations 
for  the  future  at  once.  But  he  resisted  this 
weakness  and  kept  mechanically  about  his  work, 
opening  the  letters  and  the  manuscripts  before 
him  with  that  curious  double  action  of  the  mind 
common  in  men  of  vivid  imaginations.  It  was 
a relief  when  Conrad  Dryfoos,  having  apparent- 
ly waited  to  make  sure  that  his  father  would  not 
return,  came  up  from  the  counting-room  and  look- 
ed in  on  March  with  a troubled  face. 

“ Mr.  March,”  he  began,  “ I hope  father  hasn’t 
been  saying  anything  to  you  that  you  can’t  over- 
look. i know  he  was  very  much  excited,  and 
when  he  is  excited  he  is  apt  to  say  things  that  he 
is  sorry  for.” 

The  apologetic  attitude  taken  for  Dryfoos,  so 
different  from  any  attitude  the  peremptory  old 
man  would  have  conceivably  taken  for  himself, 
made  March  smile.  “ Oh  no.  I fancy  the  boot 
is  on  the  other  leg.  I suspect  I’ve  said  some 
things  your  father  can’t  overlook,  Conrad.”  He 
called  the  young  man  by  his  Christian  name  part- 
ly to  distinguish  him  from  his  father,  partly  from 
the  infection  of  Fulkerson’s  habit,  and  partly 
from  a kindness  for  him  that  seemed  naturally 
to  express  itself  in  that  way. 

“I  know  he  didn’t  sleep  last  night,  after  you 
all  went  away,”  Conrad  pursued,  “ and  of  course 
that  made  him  more  irritable ; and  he  was  tried 
a good  deal  by  some  of  the  things  that  Mr.  Lin- 
dau  said.” 

“I  was  tried  a good  deal  myself,"  said  March. 
" Lindau  ought  never  to  have  been  there." 

“No.”  Conrad  seemed  only  partially  to  as- 
sent. 

“ I told  Mr.  Fulkerson  so.  I warned  him  that 
Lindau  would  be  apt  to  break  out  in  some  way. 
It  wasn’t  just  to  him,  and  it  wasn’t  just  to  your 
father,  to  ask  him.” 

“Mr.  Fulkerson  had  a good  motive,”  Conrad 
gently  urged.  “ He  did  it  because  he  hurt  his 
feelings  that  day  about  the  pension.” 

“ Yes ; but  it  was  a mistake.  He  knew  that 
Lindau  was  inflexible  about  his  principles,  as  he 
calls  them,  and  that  one  of  his  first  principles  is 
to  denounce  the  rich,  in  season  and  out  of  season. 
1 don’t  remember  just  what  he  said,  last  night; 
and  I really  thought  I’d  kept  him  from  breaking 
out  in  the  most  offensive  way.  But  your  father 
seems  very  much  incensed.” 

“ Yes,  I know,”  said  Conrad. 

“ Of  course  I don’t  agree  with  Lindau.  I think 
there  are  as  many  good,  kind,  just  people  among 
the  rich  as  there  are  among  the  poor,  and  that 
they  are  as  generous  and  helpful.  But  Lindau 
has  got  hold  of  one  of  those  partial  truths  that 
hurt  worse  than  the  whole  truth,  and — ” 

“ Partial  truth !”  the  young  man  interrupted. 
“Didn’t  the  Saviour  himself  sa_v,  ‘How  hardly 
Bhall  they  that  have  riches  enter  into  the  king- 
dom of  God’  ?’’ 

“ Why,  bless  my  soul  1”  cried  March.  “ Do  you 
agree  with  Lindau  ?” 

“ I agree  with  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,”  said  the 
young  man,  solemnly,  and  a strange  light,  of  ex- 
altation, of  fanaticism,  came  into  his  wide  blue 
eyes.  “And  I believe  he  meant  the  kingdom 
of  heaven  upon  this  earth,  as  well  as  in  the 
skies.” 

March  threw  himself  back  in  his  chair  and 
looked  at  him  with  a kind  of  stupefaction,  in 
which  his  eye  wandered  to  the  doorway,  where 
he  saw  Fulkerson  standing,  it  seemed  to  him  a 
long  time,  before  he  heard  him  saying,  “ Hello, 
hello  1 What’s  the  row  ? Conrad  pitching  into 
you  on  old  Lindau’s  account,  too  ?” 

The  young  man  turned,  and  after  a glance  at 
Fulkerson’s  light,  smiling  face,  went  out,  as  if  in 
his  jjpresent  mood  he  could  not  bear  the  contact 
of  that  persiflant  spirit. 

March  felt  himself  getting  provisionally  very 
angry  again.  “Excuse  me,  Fulkerson,  but  did 
you  know  when  you  went  out  what  Mr.  Dryfoos 
wanted  to  see  me  for?" 

“Well,  no,  I didn’t,  exactly,"  said  Fulkerson, 
taking  his  usual  seat  on  a chair,  and  looking  over 
the  back  of  it  *t  March.  “ I saw  he  was  on  his 
ear  about  something,  and  I thought  I’d  better 
not  monkey  with  him  much.  I supposed  he  was 
going  to  bring  you  to  book  about  old  Lindau, 
somehow."  Fulkerson  broke  into  a laugh. 

March  remained  serious.  “ Mr.  Dryfoos,”  he 
said, twilling  to  let  the  simple  statement  have  its 
own  weight  with  Fulkerson,  and  nothing  more, 
“ came  in  here  and  ordered  me  to  discharge  Lin- 
dau from  his  employment  on  the  magazine — to 
turn  him  off,  as  he  put  it." 

“Did  he?”  asked  Fulkerson,  with  unbroken 
cheerfulness.  “The  old  man  is  business,  every 
time.  Well,  I suppose  you  can  easily  get  some- 
body else  to  do  Lindau’s  work  for  you.  This 
town  is  just  running  over  with  half-starved  lin- 
guists. What  did  you  say  ?” 

“What  did  I say?”  March  echoed.  “Look 
here,  Fulkerson ; you  may  regard  this  as  a joke, 
but  I don’t.  I’m  not  used  to  being  spoken  to 
as  if  I were  the  foreman  of  a shop,  and  told  to 
discharge  a sensitive  and  cultivated  man  like 
Lindau,  as  if  he  were  a drunken  mechanic ; and 
if  that’s  your  idea  of  me — ” 

“Oh,  hello,  now,  March!  Yon  mustn’t  mind 
the  old  man’s  way.  He  don’t  mean  anything  by 
it — he  don’t  know  any  better,  if  you  come  to  that” 

“ Then,  I know  better,”  said  March.  “ I re- 
fused to  receive  any  instructions  from  Mr.  Dry- 
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foos,  whom  I don’t  know  in  my  relations  with 
Every  Other  Week , and  I referred  him  to  you.” 

“You  did?”  Fulkerson  whistled.  “He owns- 
the  thing!” 

“ I don’t  care  who  owns  the  thing,”  said  March. 
“ My  negotiations  were  with  you  alone  from  the 
beginning,  and  I leave  this  matter  with  you. 
What  do  you  wish  done  about  Lindau?" 

“Oh,  better  let  the  old  fool  drop,”  said  Ful- 
kerson. “ He’ll  light  on  his  feet  somehow,  and 
it  will  save  a lot  of  rumpus.” 

“ And  if  I decline  to  let  him  drop  ?” 

“ Oh,  come,  now,  March  ; don’t  do  that,”  Ful- 
kerson began. 

“ If  I decline  to  let  him  drop,”  March  repeat- 
ed, “ what  will  you  do  ?’’ 

“ I’ll  be  dogged  if  I know  what  I’ll  do,”  said 
Fulkerson.  “ I hope  you  won’t  take  that  stand. 
If  the  old  mau  went  so  far  as  to  speak  to  you 
about  it,  his  mind  is  made  up,  and  we  might  as 
well  knock  under  first  as  last.” 

“ And  do  you  mean  to  say  that  you  would  not 
stand  by  me  in  what  I considered  my  duty — in  a 
matter  of  principle  ?’’ 

“ Why,  of  course,  March,”  said  Fulkerson,  coax- 
ingly,  “ I mean  to  do  the  right  thing.  But  Dry- 
foos owns  the  magazine — ” 

“He  doesn’t  own  me,”  said  March,  rising. 
“ He  has  made  the  little  mistake  of  speaking  to 
me  as  if  he  did ; and  when” — March  put  on  his 
hat  and  took  his  overcoat  down  from  its  nail— - 
“ when  you  bring  me  his  apologies,  or  come  to 
say  that,  having  failed  to  make  him  understand 
they  were  necessary,  you  are  prepared  to  stand 
by  me,  I will  come  back  to  this  desk.  Otherwise 
my  resignation  is  at  your  service.” 

He  started  toward  the  door,  and  Fulkerson  in- 
tercepted him.  “ Ah,  now,  look  here,  March ! 
Don’t  do  that ! Hang  it  all,  don’t  you  see  where 
it  leaves  me?  Now,  you  just  sit  down  a minute, 
and  talk  it  over.  I can  make  you  see — I can 
show  you — Why,  confound  the  old  Dutch  beer- 
buzzer  ! Twenty  of  him  wouldn’t  be  worth  the 
trouble  he’s  makin’.  Let  him  go,  and  the  old 
man  ’ll  come  round  in  time.” 

“I  don’t  think  we’ve  understood  each  other 
exactly,  Mr.  Fulkerson,”  said  March,  very  haugh- 
tily. “ Perhajw  we  never  can ; but  I’ll  leave  you 
to  think  it  out.” 

He  pushed  on,  and  Fulkerson  stood  aside  to 
let  him  pass,  with  a dazed  look  and  a mechanical 
movement.  There  was  something  comic  in  his 
rueful  bewilderment  to  March,  who  was  tempted 
to  smile,  but  he  said  to  himself  that  he  had  as 
much  reason  to  be  unhappy  as  Fulkerson,  and 
he  did  not  smile.  His  indignation  kept  him  hot 
in  his  purpose  to  suffer  any  consequence  rather 
than  submit  to  the  dictation  of  a man  like  Dry- 
foos ; he  felt  keenly  the  degradation  of  his  con- 
nection with  him,  and  all  his  resentment  of  Ful- 
kerson’s original  uncandor  returned ; at  the  same 
time  his  heart  ached  with  foreboding.  It  was 
not  merely  the  work  in  which  he  had  constantly 
grown  happier  that  he  saw  taken  from  him  ; but 
he  felt  the  misery  of  the  man  who  stakes  the  se- 
curity and  plenty  and  peace  of  home  upon  some 
cast,  and  knows  that  losing  will  sweep  from  him 
most  that  most  men  find  sweet  and  pleasant  in 
life.  He  faced  the  fact,  which  no  good  man  can 
front  without  terror,  that  he  was  risking  the  sup- 
port of  his  family,  and  for  a point  of  pride,  of 
honor,  which  perhaps  he  had  no  right  to  consider 
in  view  of  the  possible  adversity.  He  realized, 
as  every  hireling  must,  no  matter  how  skilfully 
or  gracefully  the  tie  is  contrived  for  his  wearing, 
that  he  belongs  to  another,  whose  will  is  his  law. 
His  indignation  was  shot  with  abject  impulses  to 
go  back  and  tell  Fulkerson  that  it  was  all  right, 
and  that  he  gave  up.  To  end  the  anguish  of  his 
struggle  he  quickened  his  steps,  so  that  he  found 
he  was  reaching  home  almost  at  a run. 
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He  must  have  made  more  clatter  than  he  sup- 
posed with  his  key  at  the  apartment  door,  for  his 
wife  had  come  to  let  him  in  when  he  flung  it 
open.  “ Why,  Basil,”  she  said,  “ what’s  brought 
you  back?  Are  you  sick?  You’re  all  pale. 
Well,  no  wonder ! This  is  the  Inst  of  Mr.  Fulker- 
son’s dinners  you  shall  go  to.  You’re  not  strong 
enough  for  it,  and  your  stomach  will  be  all  out  of 
order  for  a week.  How  hot  you  are ! and  in  a 
drip  of  perspiration ! Now  you’ll  be  sick.”  She 
took  his  hat  away,  which  hung  dangling  in  his 
hand,  and  pushed  him  into  a chair  with  tender 
impatience.  “What  is  the  matter?  Has  any- 
thing happened  ?” 

“ Everything  has  happened,”  he  said,  getting 
his  voice  after  one  or  two  husky  endeavors  for 
it ; and  then  he  poured  out  a confused  and  hud- 
dled statement  of  the  case,  from  which  she  only 
got  at  the  situation  by  prolonged  cross-question- 
ing. 

At  the  end  she  said,  “ I knew  Lindau  would 
get  you  into  trouble.” 

This  cut  March  to  the  heart.  “Isabel!”  he 
cried,  reproachfully. 

“ Oh,  I know,”  she  retorted,  and  the  tears  began 
to  come.  “ I don’t  wonder  you  didn’t  want  to  say 
much  to  me  about  that  dinner  at  breakfast.  I 
noticed  it;  but  I thought  you  were  just  dull,  and 
so  I didn’t  insist.  I wish  I had,  now.  If  you  had 
told  me  what  Lindau  had  said,  I should  have 
known  what  would  have  come  of  it,  and  I could 
have  advised  you — ” 

“ Would  you  have  advised  me,”  March  de- 
manded, “ to  submit  to  bullying  like  that,  and 
meekly  consent  to  commit  an  act  of  cruelty 
against  a man  who  had  once  been  so  much  my 
friend  as  Lindau?” 

“ It  was  an  unlucky  day  when  you  met  him.  I 
suppose  we  shall  have  to  go.  And  just  when  we 
had  got  used  to  New  York,  and  begun  to  like  it 
I don’t  know  where  we  shall  go  now;  Boston 
isn’t  like  home  any  more ; and  we  couldn’t  live 
on  two  thousand  there;  I should  be  ashamed  to 
try.  I'm  sure  I don’t  kuow  where  we  can  live  on 
it.  I suppose  in  some  country  village,  where 
there  are  no  schools,  or  anything,  for  the  children. 


I don’t  know  what  they’ll  say  when  we  tell  them, 
poor  things.” 

Every  word  was  a stab  in  March’s  heart,  so 
weakly  tender  to  his  own ; his  wife’s  tears,  after 
so  much  experience  of  the  comparative  lightness 
of  the  griefs  that  weep  themselves  out  in  women, 
always  seemed  wrung  from  his  own  soul;  if  his 
children  suffered  in  the  least  through  him,  he  felt 
like  a murderer.  It  was  far  worse  than  he  could 
have  imagined,  the  way  his  wife  took  the  affair, 
though  he  had  imagined  certain  words,  or  perhaps 
only  looks,  from  her  that  were  bad  enough.  He 
had  allowed  for  trouble,  but  trouble  on  his  ac- 
count: a sympathy  that  might  burden  and  em- 
barrass him ; but  he  had  not  dreamt  of  this  mere- 
ly domestic,  this  petty,  this  sordid  view  of  their 
potential  calamity,  which  left  him  wholly  out  of 
the  question,  and  embraced  only  what  was  most 
crushing  and  desolating  in  the  prospect.  He 
could  not  bear  it.  He  caught  up  his  hat  again, 
and  with  some  hope  that  his  wife  would  try  to 
keep  him,  rushed  out  of  the  house.  He  wander- 
ed aimlessly  about,  thinking  the  same  exhausting 
thoughts  over  and  over,  till  he  found  himself 
horribly  hungry;  then  he  went  into  a restaurant 
for  his  lunch,  and  when  he  paid,  he  tried  to  im- 
agine how  he  should  feel  if  that  were  really  his 
last  dollar. 

He  went  home  toward  the  middle  of  the  after- 
noon, basely  hoping  that  Fulkerson  had  sent  him 
some  conciliatory  message,  or  perhaps  was  wait- 
ing there  for  him  to  talk  it  over;  March  was 
quite  willing  to  talk  it  over  now.  But  it  was  his 
wife  who  again  met  him  at  the  door,  though  it 
seemed  another  woman  than  the  one  he  had  left 
weeping  in  the  morning. 

“ I told  the  children,”  she  said,  in  smiling  ex- 
planation of  his  absence  from  lunch,  “ that  per- 
haps you  were  detained  by  business.  I didn’t 
know  but  you  had  gone  back  to  the  office.” 

“ Did  you  think  I would  go  back  there,  Isabel  ?” 
asked  March,  with  a haggard  look.  “ Well,  if 
you  say  so,  I will  go  back,  and  do  what  Dryfoos 
ordered  me  to  do.  I’m  sufficiently  cowed  between 
him  and  you,  I can  assure  you.” 

“ Nonsense,”  she  said.  “ I approve  of  every- 
thing you  did.  But  sit  down,  now,  and  don’t  keep 
walking  that  way,  and  let  me  see  if  I understand 
it  perfectly.  Of  course  I had  to  have  my  say 
out.” 

She  made  him  go  all  over  his  talk  with  Dry- 
foos again,  and  report  his  own  language  precise- 
ly. From  time  to  time,  as  she  got  his  points, 
she  said,  “ That  was  splendid,”  “ Good  enough 
for  him !”  and,  “ Oh,  I’m  so  glad  you  said  that 
to  him  !”  At  the  end  she  said,  “ Well,  now,  let’s 
look  at  it  from  his  point  of  view.  Let’s  be  per- 
fectly just  to  him  before  we  take  another  step 
forward.” 

“Or  backward,”  March  suggested,  ruefully. 
“The  case  is  simply  this:  he  owns  the  maga- 
zine.” 

“Of  course.” 

“ And  he  has  a right  to  expect  that  I will  con- 
sider his  pecuniary  interests — ” 

“ Oh,  those  detestable  pecuniary  interests ! 
Don’t  you  wish  there  wasn’t  any  money  in  the 
world  ?” 

“Yes;  or  else  that  there  was  a great  deal 
more  of  it. — And  I was  perfectly  willing  to  do 
that.  I have  always  kept  that  in  mind  as  one 
of  my  duties  to  him,  ever  since  I understood 
what  his  relation  to  the  magazine  was.” 

“ Yes,  I can  bear  witness  to  that  in  any  court 
of  justice.  You’ve  done  it  a great  deal  more  than 
I could,  Basil.  And  it  was  just  the  same  way 
with  those  horrible  insurance  people.” 

“ I know,”  March  went  on,  trying  to  be  proof 
against  her  flatteries,  or  at  least  to  look  as  if  he 
did  not  deserve  praise — “ I know  that  what  Lin- 
dau said  was  offensive  to  him,  and  I can  under- 
stand how  he  felt  that  he  had  a right  to  punish 
it.  All  I say  is  that  he  bad  no  right  to  punish 
it  through  me.” 

“ Yes  ?”  said  Mrs.  March,  askingly. 

“ If  it  had  been  a question  of  making  Every 
Oliver  Week  the  vehicle  of  Lindau’s  peculiar  opin- 
ions— though  they’re  not  so  very  peculiar;  he 
might  have  got  the  most  of  them  out  of  Buskin — 
I shouldn’t  have  had  any  ground  to  stand  on,  or 
at  least  then  I should  have  had  to  ask  myself 
whether  his  opinions  would  be  injurious  to  the 
magazine  or  not.” 

“ I don’t  see,”  Mrs.  March  interpolated,  “ how 
they  could  hurt  it  much  worse  than  Colonel 
Woodburn’s  article  crying  up  slavery.” 

“ Well,”  said  March,  impartially,  “ we  could 
print  a dozen  articles  praising  the  slavery  it’s 
impossible  to  have  back,  and  it  wouldn’t  hurt 
us.  But  if  we  printed  one  paper  against  the 
slavery  which  Lindau  claims  still  exists,  some 
people  would  call  us  bad  names,  and  the  count- 
ing-room would  begin  to  feel  it  But  that  isn’t 
the  point  Lindau's  connection  with  Every  Other 
Week  is  almost  purely  mechanical;  he’s  merely 
a translator  of  such  stories  and  sketches  as  he 
first  submits  to  me,  and  it  isn't  at  all  a question 
of  his  opinions  hurting  us,  but  of  my  becoming 
an  agent  to  punish  him  for  his  opinions.  That 
is  what  I wouldn’t  do;  that’s  what  I never  will 
do.” 

“If  you  did,”  said  his  wife,  “I  should  per- 
fectly despise  you.  I didn’t  understand  how  it 
was  before.  I thought  you  were  just  holding  out 
against  Dryfoos  because  he  took  a dictatorial 
tone  with  you,  and  because  you  wouldn’t  recog- 
nize his  authority.  But  now  I’m  with  you,  Basil, 
every  time,  as  that  horrid  little  Fulkerson  says. 
But  who  would  have  ever  supposed  he  would  be 
so  base  as  to  side  against  you  ?” 

“ I don’t  know,"  said  March,  thoughtfully, 
“that  we  had  a right  to  expect  anvthing  else. 
Fulkerson’s  standards  are  low;  they’re  merely 
business  standards ; and  the  good  that’s  in  him 
is  incidental,  and  something  quite  apart  from 
his  morals  and  methods.  He’s  naturally  a gen- 
erous and  right-minded  creature,  but  life  -has 
taught  him  to  truckle  and  trick,  like  the  rest 
of  us.” 


“ It  hasn’t  taught  you  that,  Basil.” 

“ Don’t  be  so  sure.  Perhaps  it’s  only  that  I’m 
a poor  scholar.  But  I don't  know,  really,  that 
I despise  Fulkerson  so  much  for  his  course  this 
morning  as  for  his  gross  and  fulsome  flatteries 
of  Dryfoos  last  night.  I could  hardly  stomach 
it.” 

His  wife  made  him  tell  her  what  they  were, 
and  then  she  said,  “Yes,  that  was  loathsome  ; I 
couldn’t  have  believed  it  of  Mr.  Fulkerson.” 

“ Perhaps  he  only  did  it  to  keep  the  talk  going, 
and  to  give  the  old  man  a chance  to  say  some- 
thing,” March  leniently  suggested.  “ It  was  a 
worse  effect  because  he  didn’t  or  couldn’t  fol- 
low up  Fulkerson’s  lead.” 

“ It  was  loathsome,  all  the  same,”  his  wife  in- 
sisted. “ It’s  the  end  of  Mr.  Fulkerson,  as  far  as 
I’m  concerned.” 

“I  didn’t  tell  you  before,”  March  resumed, 
after  a moment,  “of  my  little  interview  with 
Conrad  Dryfoos  after  his  father  left,”  and  now 
he  went  on  to  repeat  what  had  passed  between 
him  and  the  young  man. 

“I  suspect  that  he  and  his  father  had  been 
having  some  words  before  the  old  man  came  up 
to  talk  with  me,  aud  that  it  was  that  made  him 
so  furious.” 

“Yes,  but  what  a strange  position  for  the  son 
of  such  a man  to  take!  Do  you  suppose  he  says 
such  things  to  his  father  ?” 

“ I don't  know ; but  I suspect  that  in  his  meek 
way  Conrad  would  say  what  he  believed  to  any- 
body. I suppose  we  must  regard  him  as  a kind 
of  crank.” 

“ Poor  young  fellow  ! He  always  makes  me 
feel  sad  somehow.  He  has  such  a pathetic  face. 

I don’t  believe  I ever  saw  him  look  quite  happy, 
except  that  night  at  Mrs.  Horn’s,  when  he  was 
talking  with  Miss  Vance;  and  then  he  made  me 
feel  sadder  than  ever.” 

“ I don’t  envy  him  the  life  he  leads  at  home, 
with  those  convictions  of  his.  I don’t  see  why 
it  wouldn’t  be  as  tolerable  there  for  old  Lindau 
himself.” 

“ Well,  now,”  said  Mrs.  March,  “ let  us  put 
them  all  out  of  our  minds  and  see  what  we  are 
going  to  do  ourselves.” 

They  began  to  consider  their  ways  and  means, 
and  how  and  where  they  should  live,  in  view  of 
March’s  severance  of  his  relations  with  Every 
Other  Week.  They  had  not  saved  anything  from 
the  first  year’s  salary  ; they  had  only  prepared  to 
save;  and  they  had  nothing  solid  but  their  two 
thousand  to  count  upon.  But  they  built  a future 
in  which  they  easily  lived  bn  that  and  on  what 
March  earned  with  his  pen.  He  became  a free 
lance,  and  fought  in  « hatever  cause  he  thought 
just ; he  had  no  ties,  no  chains.  They  went  back 
to  Boston  with  the  heroic  will  to  do  what  was 
most  distasteful;  they  would  have  returned  to 
their  own  house  if  they  had  not  rented  it  again ; 
but  at  any  rate  Mrs.  March  helped  out  by  taking 
boarders,  or  perhaps  only  letting  rooms  to  lodg- 
ers. They  had  some  hard  struggles,  but  they 
succeeded. 

“ The  great  thing,”  she  said,  “ is  to  be  right. 
I’m  ten  times  as  happy  as  if  you  had  come  home 
and  told  me  that  you  had  consented  to  do  what 
Dryfoos  asked,  and  he  had  doubled  your  salary.” 

“I  don’t  think  that  would  have  happened  in 
any  event,”  said  March,  dryly. 

“Well,  no  matter.  I just  used  it  for  an  ex- 
ample.” 

They  both  experienced  a buoyant  relief,  such 
as  seems  to  come  to  people  who  begin  life  anew 
on  whatever  terms.  “ I hope  we  are  young  enough 
yet , Basil,”  she  said,  and  she  would  not  have  it 
when  he  said  they  had  once  been  younger. 

They  heard  the  children’s  knock  on  the  door : 
they  knocked  when  they  came  home  from  school 
so  that  their  mother  might  let  them  in.  “Shall 
we  tell  them  at  once?"  she  asked,  and  ran  to 
open  for  them  before  March  could  answer. 

They  were  not  alone.  Fulkerson,  smiling  from 
ear  to  ear,  was  with  them.  “ Is  March  in  ?”  he 
asked. 

“ Mr.  March  is  at  home,  yes,”  she  said,  very 
haughtily.  “ He's  in  his  study,”  and  6he  led  the 
way  there,  while  the  children  went  to  their  rooms. 

“ Well,  March,"  Fulkerson  called  out  at  sight 
of  him,  “ it’s  all  right ! The  old  man  has  come 
down.” 

“ I suppose  if  you  gentlemen  are  going  to  talk 
business — ” Mrs.  March  began. 

“ Oh,  we  don’t  want  you  to  go  away,”  said  Ful- 
kerson. “ I reckon  March  has  told  you,  anyway.” 

“ Yes,  I’ve  told  her,”  said  March.  “ Don’t  go, 
Isabel.  What  do  you  mean,  Fulkerson  ?” 

“ He’s  just  gone  on  up  home,  and  he  sent  me 
round  with  his  apologies.  He  sees  now  that  he 
had  no  business  to  speak  to  you  as  he  did,  and 
he  withdraws  everything.  He’d  ’a’  come  round 
himself  if  I’d  said  so,  but  I told  him  I could 
make  it  all  right.” 

Fulkerson  looked  so  happy  in  having  the  whole 
affair  put  right,  and  the  Marches  knew  him  to  he 
so  kindly  affected  toward  them,  that  they  could 
not  refuse  for  the  moment  to  share  his  mood. 
They  felt  themselves  slipping  down  from  the 
moral  height  which  they  had  gained,  and  March 
made  a clutch  to  stay  himself  with  the  question, 

“ And  Lindau  ?” 

“Well,”  said  Fulkerson,  “ he’s  going  to  leave 
Lindau  to  me.  You  won’t  have  anything  to  do 
with  it.  I’ll  let  the  old  fellow  down  easy.” 

“ Do  you  mean,”  asked  March,  “ that  Mr.  Dry- 
foos insists  on  his  being  dismissed  ?” 

“Why,  there  isn’t  any  dismissing  about  it,” 
Fulkerson  argued.  “If  you  don’t  send  him  any- 
more work,  he  won’t  do  any  more,  that’s  all.  Or 
if  he  comes  round,  you  can — He’s  to  be  re- 
ferred to  me.” 

March  shook  his  head,  and  his  wife,  with  a 
sigh,  felt  herself  plucked  up  from  the  soft  cir- 
cumstance of  their  lives,  which  she  hud 
back  into  so  quickly,  and  set  beside  him  on 
cold  peak  of  principle  again.  “It  won’t  do, 
kerson.  It’s  very  good  of  you,  and  all  that;  but 
it  comes  to  the  same  thing  in  the  end.  I coulj 
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March  made  no  reply  to  this,  except  to  say, 

“ Yes,  you  must  stand  by  him,  or  you  must  stand 
by  me.” 

“ Well,  well ! Hold  on  awhile ! I’ll  see  you 
in  the  morning.  Don’t  take  any  steps — ” 

“ Oh,  there  are  no  steps  to  take,”  said  March, 
with  a melancholy  smile.  “The  steps  are 
stopped ; that’s  all.”  He  sank  back  into  his 
chair  when  Fulkerson  was  gone,  and  drew  a 
long  breath.  “ This  is  pretty  rough.  I thought 
we  had  got  through  it.” 

“ No,”  said  his  wife.  “ It  seems  as  if  I had 
to  make  the  fight  all  over  again.” 

“ Well,  it’s  a good  thing  it’s  a holy  war.” 

“ I can’t  beat*  the  suspense.  Why  didn’t  you 
tell  him  outright  you  wouldn't  go  back  on  any 
terms  ?” 

“ I might  as  well,  and  got  the  glory.  He’ll 
never  move  Dryfoos.  I suppose  we  both  would 
like  to  go  back,  if  we  could.” 

“ Oh,  I suppose  so.” 

They  could  not  regain  their  lost  exaltation, 
their  lost  dignity.  At  dinner  Mrs.  March  ask- 
ed the  children  how  they  would  like  to  go  back 
to  Boston  to  live  ?” 

“ Why,  we’re  not  going,  are  we  ?”  asked  Tom, 
without  enthusiasm. 

“ I was  just  wondering  how  you  felt  about 
it,  now,”  she  said,  with  an  underlook  at  her 
husband. 

“Well,  if  we  go  back,”  said  Bella,  “I  want 
to  live  on  the  Back  Bay.  It’s  awfully  Micky  at 
the  South  End.” 

“I  suppose  I should  go  to  Harvard,”  said 
Tom,  “and  I’d  room  out  at  Cambridge.  It 
would  be  easier  to  get  at  you  on  the  Back  Bay.” 

The  parents  smiled  ruefully  at  each  other, 
and  in  view  of  these  grand  expectations  of  his 
children,  March  resolved  to  go  as  far  as  he 
could  in  meeting  Dryfoos’s  wishes.  He  pro- 
posed the  theatre  as  a distraction  from  the 
anxieties  that  he  knew  were  pressing  equally  on  his  wife.  “We 
might  go  to  the  Old  Homestead he  suggested,  with  a sad  irony, 
which  only  his  wife  felt. 

“ Oh  yes,  let’s !”  cried  Bella. 

While  they  were  getting  ready,  some  one  rang,  and  Bella  went 
to  the  door,  and  then  came  to  tell  her  father  that  it  was  Mr.  Lin- 
dau.  “ He  says  he  wants  to  see  you  just  a moment.  He’s  in  the 
parlor,  and  he  won’t  sit  down,  or  anything.” 

“What  can  he  want?”  groaned  Mrs.  March,  from  their  common 
dismay. 

March  apprehended  a storm  in  the  old  man’s  face.  But  he 
only  stood  in  the  middle  of  the  room,  looking  very  sad  and  grave. 
“You  are  coing  oudt,"  he  said.  “I  won’t  geep  you  long.  I haf 
gome  to  pring  pack  dose  macassines,  and  dis  mawney.  I can’t  do 
any  more  voark  for  you ; and  I can’t  geep  the  mawney  you  haf 
baid  me  a’ready.  It  is  not  hawnest  mawney — that  has  been 
oarned  py  voark ; it  is  mawney  that  hass  been  mate  by  sbeculo- 
tion,  and  the  obbression  off  lapor,  and  the  necessity  of  the  boor, 
by  a man — Here  it  is,  efery  tollar,  efery  zent.  Dake  it ; I feel 
as  if  dere  vas  ploodt  on  it.” 

“ Why,  Lindan,”  March  began,  but  the  old  man  interrupted  him. 

“ Ton’t  dalk  to  me,  Passil ! I could  not  haf  believedt  it  of  you. 
When  you  know  how  I feel  about  dose  tings,  why  tidn’t  you  dell 
me  whose  mawney  you  bay  oudt  to  me  ? Ach,  I ton’t  plame  you — 
I ton’t  rebroach  you.  You  haf  nefer  thought  off  it ; boat  I — /have 
thought,  and  I should  be  cuilty,  I must  share  that  man’s  cuilt,  if 
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have  gone  on  without  any  apology  from  Mr.  Dryfoos;  he  trans- 
cended his  authority;  but  that’s  a minor  matter.  I could  have 
excused  it  to  his  ignorance  of  life  among  gentlemen ; but  I can’t 
consent  to  Lindau’a  dismissal — it  comes  to  that,  whether  you  do 
it  or  I do  it,  and  whether  it’s  a positive  or  a negative  thing — 
because  he  holds  this  opinion  or  that.” 

“ But  don’t  you  see,”  said  Fulkerson,  “ that  it’s  just  Lindau’s 
opinions  the  old  man  can’t  stand  ? He  hasn’t  got  anything  against 
him  personally.  I don’t  suppose  there’s  anybody  that  appreciates 
Lindau  in  some  ways  more  than  the  old  man  does.” 

“I  understand.  He  wants  to  punish  him  for  his  opinions. 
Well,  I can’t  consent  to  that,  directly  or  indirectly.  We  don’t 
print  his  opinions,  dnd  he  has  a perfect  right  to  hold  them, 
whether  Mr.  Dryfoos  agrees  with  them  or  not.” 

Mrs.  March  had  judged  it  decorous  for  her  to  say  nothing,  but 
she  now  went  and  sat  down  in  the  chair  next  her  husband. 

“Ah,  dog  on  it!”  cried  Fulkerson,  rumpling  his  hair  with  both 
hands.  “ What  am  I to  do  ? The  old  man  says  he’s  got  to  go.” 

“And  I don’t  consent  to  his  going,”  said  March. 

“ And  you  won’t  stay  if  he  goes  ?” 

“ I won’t  stay  if  he  goes.” 

Fulkerson  rose.  “ Well,  well ! I’ve  got  to  see  about  it.  I’m 
afraid  the  old  man  won’t  stand  it,  March;  I am,  indeed.  I wish 
you’d  reconsider.  I — I’d  take  it  as  a personal  favor  if  you  would. 
It  leaves  me  in  a fix.  You  see  I’ve  got  to  side  with  one  or  the 
other.” 


I gept  hia  mawney.  If  you  hat  toldt  me  at  the  beginning— if  yon 
hadt  peen  frank  with  me — ; boat  it  iss  all  righdt ; you  can  go  on; 
you  ton’t  see  these  things  as  I see  them ; and  you  haf  cot  a family, 
and  I am  a free  man.  I voark  to  myself,  and  when  I don’t  voark, 
I sdarfe  to  myself.  But  I geep  my  iinndta  glean,  voark  or  sdarfe. 
Gif  him  his  mawney  pack ! I am  sawry  for  him ; I would  not 
hoart  hiss  feelings,  but  I could  not  pear  to  douch  him,  and  him 
mawney  is  like  boison  1” 

March  tried  to  reason  with  Lindau,  to  show  him  the  folly,  the 
injustice,  the  absurdity  of  his  course ; it  ended  in  their  both  get- 
ting angry,  and  in  Lindau’s  going  away  in  a whirl  of  Gennanthat 
included  Basil  in  the  guilt  of  the  man  whom  Lindau  called  his 

master. 

“ Well,"  said  Mrs.  March.  “ He  is  a Crank,  and  I think  yoo'ro 
well  rid  of  him.  Now  you  have  no  quarrel  with  that  horrid  old 
Dryfoos,  and  you  can  keep  right  on.” 

“ Yes,”  said  March.  “ I wish  it  didn’t  make  me  feel  so  sneaking. 
What  a long  day  it’s  been  ! It  seems  like  a century  since  I got  up.’’ 

“Yes,  a thousand  years.  Is  there  anything  else  left  to  happen?" 

“ I hope  not.  I’d  like  to  go  to  bed.” 

“ Why,  aren’t  you  going  to  the  theatre  ?”  wailed  Bella,  coming 
in  upon  her  father’s  desperate  expression. 

“ The  theatre  ? Oh  yes,  certainly  1 I meant  after  we  got  home," 
and  March  amused  himself  at  the  puzzled  countenance  of  ibi 
child.  “Come  on!  Is  Tom  ready?” 
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al,  the  Manhattan,  and  the  Brighton.  The  first 
is  occupied  in  the  season  mostly  by  boarders,  and 

lies  out  of  the  track  of  the  excursionists.  The  T yfT  "^k. 

other  two  do  a transient  trade  mostly,  and  their  L,  ’ 

verandas  are  crowded,  especially  on  Sunday  after-  /nRk 

noons  and  evenings,  with  well-dressed  and  evident-  !' 

One  thing  is  specially  noticeable  on  first  ar- 
riving.  The  beach  and  the  water  are  not  what 

the  water’s  edge,  or  plunges  into  the  breakers,  jT  I 

there  are  twenty  who  remain  around  the  hotels  or  — ' (K  \ ^KEgSj\ 

drinking,  listening  to  music,  breathing  the  strong  U A J 7 - ^ 

salt  air,  and  mingling  with  the  crowd.  This  rule  — - v 

holds  from  one  end  of  the  island  to  the  other.  WT r fV 

But  it  is  not  at  the  east  end  that  we  want  to 
linger  if  we  desire  to  see  the  distinctive  and  pic-  W 

turesque  features  of  the  great  people’s  resort.  v ItV  ^ 

Here  are  the  wealthy  and  conventional  people  for  \~n^ ‘ 
whom  are  provided  the  costliest  city  luxuries,  the  A|  S.  \ M 1 

most  expensive  orchestras  and  military  bands  in  V X.  ^ 

America,  and  a scale  of  prices  that  pays  for  all  •»'* 

and  leaves  a profit.  It  is  toward  the  west  that  we  - — \sr 

must  seek  the  multitude.  Cheapside  is  where  the  « PLEASE  HELP  THE  BLIND !” 

crowd  must  ever  seek  its  fun  as  well  as  its  pro- 
visions, and  Manhattan  and  Brighton  are  for 

those  who  are  willing  to  spend  five,  ten,  or  twen-  majority  of  the  people.  Drunkenness  there  is,  es  to  swing  a mallet  and  pound  with  iton  awood- 

ty  dollars  on  an  afternoon  and  evening  of  enjoy-  and  there  is  no  pretence  of  enforcing  the  law  that  en  cushion  with  a registering  apparatus  that  tells 

merit.  Take,  then,  the  little  railroad — the  short-  forbids  the  sale  of  liquor  on  Sunday  in  New  York  how  hard  the  blow  is.  It  will  pay  for  three  shots 

est  and  most  profitable  one  in  existence — which  State.  Every  bar-room  on  the  island  is  wide  out  of  a real  air-gun  at  a target  or  a glass  ball, 

offers  for  five  cents  the  only  means  of  passing  open,  and  all  manner  of  allurements  are  offered  or  for  the  privilege  of  throwing  three  base  ball* 

from  Manhattan  to  Brighton.  The  cars  are  to  entice  people  into  the  enclosures.  Yet  the  at  a row  of  dolls,  with  a prize  to  the  skilful  throw, 

crowded,  but  the  trip  is  only  half  a mile  or  so.  proportion  of  drunken  to  sober  people  is  very  er  who  shall  hit  a doll.  It  will  buy  an  electric 

Every  year  this  road  has  to  be  rebuilt  farther  in-  small,  hardly  greater  than  may  be  noticed  on  the  shock,  or  a test  expansion  of  the  lungs,  measured 

land,  for  every  winter  the  storms  wash  it  away,  more  crowded  streets  of  the  city  on  a holiday,  by  a presumably  incorrect  registering  apparatus, 

and  gouge  out  more  of  the  sand  from  the  shore,  Almost  everybody  drinks  beer,  and  Coney  Island  or  it  will  entitle  you  to  a card  on  which  will  be 

only  to  carry  it  westward  and  add  to  the  territory  beer  is  proverbially  frothy  enough  to  mitigate  written  your  “correct  weight”  as  told  by  a pair 

the  horror  of  the  most  conscientious  prohibition-  of  scales  with  fancy  fixings.  It  is  enough  to  par 

ist.  Few  persons  here  have  patience  or  money  a pretty  little  girl  for  making  a tame  paroquet 

J enough  to  drink  a sufficient  number  of  glasses  that  sits  in  a row  of  paroquets  pick  out  an  envel- 

to  inebriate,  though  temptation  to  indulge  is  pre-  ope  in  which  is  a record  of  your  future  destiny, 

sented  on  every  hand,  in  the  shape  of  free  con-  A nickel  may  be  dropped  into  the  slot  of  a human 

certs  that  last  all  day  without  intermission.  There  hand  for  almost  any  frivolous  and  amusing  pur- 

isn’t  even  time  in  the  busy  season  for  the  mu-  pose.  It  may  be  dropped  into  a basket  held  in 

sicians  to  stop  playing  long  enough  to  eat.  the  mouth  of  a poodle  that  watches  by  the  side  of 

Frothy  or  not,  the  price  of  the  beer  is,  accord-  an  alleged  blind  man,  and  the  man  will  give  you 

ing  to  the  standard,  five  cents  a glass.  Five  a lead-pencil  that  won’t  go,  besides  invoking  He»- 

cents,  indeed,  is  the  standard  price  for  all  sorts  ven’s  blessing  on  you. 

of  things  in  this  great  fair.  It  seems  like  a And  what  manner  of  people  are  they  who  strew 
country  fair  as  we  stroll  from  one  to  another  of  their  nickels  freely  for  all  these  things;  who  eat 

the  sheds  and  stands  that  are  crowded  together  in  the  cheap  restaurants — some  of  them  fairly 

at  West  Brighton.  To  him  who  may  be  study-  good  ones,  too;  who  bathe  from  the  small  bath 

ing  the  investment  of  a nickel,  there  is  offered  a ing-houses,  where  a suit  may  be  hired  for  fifteen 

variety  of  temptations  sufficient  to  bewilder  the  or  twenty  cents,  instead  of  twenty-five,  which  is 

calmest  judgment.  From  a weird-looking  sau-  charged  at  the  more  pretentious  places;  who  sit 

sage,  muffled  up  in  the  two  halves  of  a roll  and  for  hours  listening  to  the  free  entertainments  of 

smoking  hot  from  the  vender’s  gridiron,  to  a ride  minstrel  bands  (worth  less  than  the  price  of  ad- 

in  a boat  that  pitches  and  tosses  most  alarmingly  mission),  and  drink  beer  to  avoid  feeling  under 

around  on  a small  circular  railway  over  a tern-  obligation  to  the  proprietor  of  the  place;  who 

pestuous  ocean  of  painted  canvas,  the  choice  of  enter  into  the  spirit  of  a holiday  with  childlike 

investment  is  wide.  You  may  mount  a veritable  zest,  and  enjoy  the  same  sports  the  children  do* 

griffin,  a camel,  an  ox,  a stag,  a horse,  or  a lion,  They  are  the  toilers.  There  is  no  aristocracy 
in  a merrv-go-round,  and  canter  violently  around  of  dress  among  them,  though  seven  out  of  ten 

a strident  orchestrion  that  will  drown  the  tones  manifestly  have  on  their  “ Sunday  clothes.”  The 

of  ordinary  conversation  while  you  ride,  and  it  east-side  dude  is  tricked  out  with  all  the  gaudy 

will  only  cost  five  cents.  Moreover,  you  will  apparel  that  suits  his  taste,  and  vigorously  swings 

have  a chance  to  win  another  ride  for  nothing,  for  the  cane  he  won  by  tossing  a ring  over  it,  at  an 

you  will  be  furnished  with  a blunt  rapier  with  expense  of  five  cents  for  five  tosses.  The  shop- 

which  to  jab  at  an  arm  which  holds  out  little  rings  girl  with  him  is  bedight  with  the  fiDery  in  which 

for  targets,  and  if  you  catch  a brass  ring  instead  her  soul  rejoices,  and  which  she  may  not  wear 

of  an  iron  one,  you  may  ride  free  next  time.  Five  daily.  They  are  not  objects  of  beauty,  save  in 

cents,  too,  will  pay  for  a ride  on  a spurious  to-  each  other’s  eyes,  but  we  may  see  the  same  to- 
boggan slide  of  mammoth  proportions,  on  which  mance  beginning  between  them  that  has  made 

little  cars  serve  for  toboggans,  and  rails  for  the  the  world  beautiful  since  Adam’s  rib  was  taken 

ice  and  snow.  The  same  trifling  sum  is  enough  out.  The  father  and  mother  of  a large  German 

for  one  who  is  adventurous  enough  to  hang  by  family  trudge  patiently  from  one  beer-garden  to 

his  hands  to  a little  saddle  affixed  to  a wire,  another,  and  listen  delightedly  to  the  cacopbo- 

and  launching  himself  into  space  from  a dizzy  nous  din  of  the  musicians,  while  they  drink  tlieir 

height,  slide  down  the  wire  two  or  three  hundred  beer,  eat  their  pretzels,  and  watch  their  happy 
feet.  It  is  enough  for  a ride  of  five  minutes  or  children  at  play.  This  worthy  couple  arc  bent  on 

so  on  the  back  of  a Rosinante  in  the  stud  of  the  enjoying  everything  they  see.  They  even  admire 

open-air  livery-man  on  the  beach.  the  wonderful  art  of  the  “ lightning  portrait  ar- 

It  will  hire  a chair  on  the  shore  for  the  fastid-  tist.” 
ious  person  who  objects  to  sitting  in  the  sand.  It  The  children,  after  all,  are  they  who  enjoy 
will  pay  for  the  exercise  of  the  athlete  who  wish-  Coney  Island  most,  and  it  is  noticeable  that  they 


A FORTUNE-TELLER. 


A DAY  ON  CONEY  ISLAND. 

It  is  on  a Sunday,  or  some  other  holiday,  that 
one  must  go  to  Coney  Island  to  see  what  it  is. 
Some  other  holiday,  I said,  because  to  a con- 
stantly increasing  fraction  of  the  community 
Sunday  is  distinctly  a holiday,  and  not  in  any 
sense  a holy  day.  Where  there  was  one  person 
twenty-five  years  ago  in  “ respectable  society  ” in 
New  York  who  would  openly  devote  his  summer 
Sundays  to  pleasure  excursions  there  are  now  a 


S| 


THE  LIGHTNING  ARTIST. 


there.  It  seems  like  nature’s  protest  against  the 
place  being  made  a resort  for  the  rich  instead  of 
the  poor. 

Pass  through  Brighton  Beach,  only  less  elegant 
than  Manhattan,  and  notice  that  the  buildings 
here,  like  the  little  railroad,  have  been  moved 
back  year  by  year  till  they  are  a quarter  of  a 
mile  further 'inland  than  w here  they  were  origi- 
nally placed  ^ then  come,  still  westward,  along 
the  broken  Concourse — once  a noble  road  of  con- 
crete, now  a straggling  stretch  of  fragments — 
and  less  than  a mile  farther  along  we  reach  West 
Brighton,  the  real  Coney  Island,  the  people’s 
play-ground. 

Here  are  the  multitude — a motley  throng.  Here 
are  the  catch  - penny 
devices,  each  curious 
enough  to  merit  a story 
by  itself.  Here  are  the 
economical  provisions  XjK 

for  the  feeding  and  for 

the  amusement  of  the  (j- 

people  who  have  little 

to  spend.  And  here  are  y 

the  quaint  and  strange 

and  picturesque  scenes 

that  make  Coney  Island  vJMyKC-' 

a ground  for  the  philos- 

opher’s  speculation  and  ■ — - 

for  the  student’s  care-  :f[i  Ijljj  I II ff 

ful  thought.  The  great  j 1 f 

mass  of  the  toilers  of  | ’ 

the  city — not  the  poor-  $ 

est,  but  the  struggling  1 Jrwy  Jr 

many  — here  find  their 

only  summer  outing,  and  XT.  , : 

for  their  pleasure  there  1 §* 

are  queer  things  done.  I L 

Vice  is  here,  half  hidden  \ > V InKiM,  -r^/3 
only,  and  sometimes  im-  \ ■ A 

patient  of  all  restraint.  A >3 

Nevertheless,  a close  ob-  1 f '!!J|I  ]F|\S  v 
server  will  notice  that  it 
has  little  hold  and  little 
influence  on  the  great 
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leave  the  board  walks,  the  merry-go-rounds,  and 
the  bustle  of  the  crowds,  and  rush  with  glad  ex- 
citement to  the  water’s  edge.  It  is  a poor  child 
indeed  who  has  not  a tiny  tin  pail  and  shovel 
with  which  to  play  in  the  wonderful  sand,  and  it 
is  a timid  child  indeed  who  docs  not  throw  off 
Bhoes  and  stockings  and  wade  into  the  ocean  far 
enough  to  alarm  its  mother.  Between  these  joys 
and  the  excitement  of  hunting  for  treasures  of 
shells  and  pebbles  along  the  beach,  there  is  plea- 
sure enough  for  the  saddest  and  sickliest  child, 
till  the  little  hands  and  feet  are  tired,  and  the 
big  glad  eyes  are  drooping  with  fatigue.  All  of 
the  cheap  devices  of  man  are  unequal  to  the  few 
simple  attractions  of  nature  to  those  who  care  to 
seek  the  latter,  be  they  children  of  a lesser  or  a 
larger  growth. 

It  were  as  easy  to  describe  the  various  shapes 
and  color  combinations  of  a kaleidoscope  as  to 
tell  all  that  may  be  seen  at  Coney  Island  on  a 
pleasant  Sunday,  yet  it  may  all  be  told  in  a 
few  words.  It  is  the  great  breathing-place  for 
the  million  of  people  in  the  city  who  get  little 
fresh  air  at  home.  It  is  the  play-ground  where 
vicious  enjoyment  may  be  found  indeed,  but 
•where  harmless  amusement,  if  childish,  is  sought 
by  the  vast  majority  of  visitors,  and  where  the 
most  of  the  restraints  of  conventionality  are  cast 
aside  with  very  slight  relaxation  of  morality.  It 
is  worth  countless  millions  of  dollars  to  the. city 
summer  after  summer. 


SEPTEMBER’S  EVE. 

L 

’Tis  Nature’s  temple,  and  the  day 
Is  full  of  worship  as  of  light. 

A sigh  from  now  and  ’twill  be  night; 

The  lordly  vision  will  not  stay. 

With  dusky  incense  throbs  the  gray 
Half  dome  of  sky.  A cloistered  note 
Of  lingering  bird  song  sounds  remote 
As  the  last  echo  of  a hymn 
Sung  in  recessional,  cold  and  dim. 

I worship,  but  as  though  the  praise 
Must  pass  through  Nature’s  priestly  ways, 
For  God  doth  seem  as  lone  and  far 
As  yonder  uncompanioned  star, 
September’s  Eve. 

II. 

Along  the  mountain’s  altar  crest 
The  russet  deepens  in  the  west, 

As  when  to  richer  chords  the  close 
Of  noble  music  softly  flows. 

Now  speed  my  footsteps  through  the  dark, 
I see  my  leaping  hearth,  and  hark ! 

Th’  expectant  children’s  view  halloo 
Rings  out  a melody  of  cheer. 

The  rushing  feet  approach;  I hear 
The  lavish  welcome  panting  through. 

How  bright  the  sudden  stars  appear 
In  friendly  groups ! Now  God  is  near, 
For  Love  is  in  her  temple,  too, 
September's  Eve. 

Robert  Underwood  Johnson. 


OF  CLUBS  IN  GENERAL. 

How  many  women,  and  for  that  matter,  how 
many  men,  have  longed  to  know  what  goes  on 
behind  the  broad  front  doors  of  clubs?  What 
is  the  use  of  clubs  ? Why  do  men  organize  them 
and  go  to  them  ? When  they  get  there  what  do 
they  do  ? Why  do  the  men  in  the  windows  wear 
their  bats  ? These  wonderings  are  as  various  and 
as  infinite  as  the  signs  of  life  that  the  clubs  give, 
and,  as  a matter  of  course,  the  restless  minds 
that  are  forever  searching  for  what  they  will  nev- 
er be  able  to  find  eventually  solve  their  riddles 
for  themselves.  They  people  the  great  buildings 
with  their  imaginations,  and  give  to  their  unsub- 
stantial inmates  a complete  set  of  habits,  as  Silas 
Wegg,  sitting  behind  his  screen  of  ballads  and 
his  stock  of  fruit  and  gingerbread,  evolved  from 
his  inner  consciousness  the  daily  life  and  the 
names  of  the  people  of  the  great  house  at  whose 
windows  he  stared,  and  for  whose  house-maids 
he  did  an  occasional  errand.  Many  womanly 
women  and  men  are  convinced  that  clubs  have 
been  the  ruin  of  certain  of  their  acquaintances, 
and  they  are  no  doubt  right.  There  are  some 
people  who  are  born  to  be  ruined,  and  some  to 
whom  nature  has  denied  innocent  comradeship. 

Clubs  have  not  bred  conviviality  nor  engender- 
ed gambling,  although  these  grave  charges  are 
laid  at  their  big  front  doors.  The  toper  and  the 
gamester  take  advantage  of  clubs,  just  as  they 
always  have  and  always  will  avail  themselves  of 
any  assemblage  of  feilow-creatures  who  may  be 
induced  to  receive  them.  Vice  of  all  kinds  is  quite 
as  opposed  to  club  law  and  club  sentiment  as  it 
is  to  police  regulations  and  to  the  feeling  and  opin- 
ion of  society.  He  who  shuts  the  door  of  a club 
to  a young  man  in  order  that  he  may  not  be  be- 
guiled by  the  glittering  sins  of  intemperance  and 
gambling,  is  as  wise  as  Richard  Feverill’s  father, 
who  undertook  to  create  a perfectly  pure  young 
man  by  guarding  him  from  all  acquaintance  with 
attractive  women.  If  a young  club-man  goes  to 
the  bad,  it  is  not  fair  to  infer  that  he  would  have 
been  better  but  for  the  club.  All  that  can  truth- 
fully be  said  is  that  the  victim  of  the  wiles  of 
men  had  not  character  enough  to  enable  him  to 
walk  with  safety  through  a wicked  world. 

The  aphorism  that  it  is  not  well  that  man 
should  be  alone  has  a wider  application  than  is 
given  to  it,  or  perhaps  dreamed  of,  by  those  who 
quote  it  most.  The  human  man  wants  the  fel- 
lowship of  men.  The  misanthrope  is  not  only 
a hater  of  his  sex,  but  of  the  race,  and  it  was  not 
necessary  for  the  hesitating  Hamlet  to  declare 
that  woman  delighted  him  not,  after  he  had  once 
announced  his  repugnance  to  man.  Johnson  said 
that  Boswell  was  “clubable.”  This  was  true  be- 
cause he  was  a “ man's  man  ”;  that  is,  because 
he  enjoyed  the  vigorous  society  of  his  brother, 
and  in  return  gave  that  entertainment  for  which 


the  thoroughly  virile  mind  longs.  Sometimes  a 
poet  is  deluded  into  singing  of  the  friendship  of 
men,  as  if  it  were  higher  and  nobler,  purer  and 
mote  unselfish,  than  the  love  of  man  and  woman ; 
and  while  he  is  ungallant,  and  therefore  wrong, 
he  still  bears  testimony  to  a truth  which  is  as 
deep  and  enduring  as  man’s  nature.  In  his  day 
Sam  Johnson  formed  many  clubs,  and  invariably 
his  purpose  was  to  obtnin  the  society  without 
which  his  evenings  were  wretched.  In  the  year 
before  his  death  he  organized  his  last  club  that 
he  might  be  insured  agreeable  society  three  even- 
ings a week.  The  public  coffee-house  was  not 
to  his  taste.  He  wanted  companionship,  but  it 
must  be  congenial  and  of  his  own  selection.  And 
this  disposition  of  men,  not  only  for  society,  but 
for  the  companionship  of  men  of  their  own  kind, 
their  own  tastes,  proclivities,  and  station,  lies  at 
the  bottom  of  the  great  swarm  of  successors  to 
the  “ Beefsteak,”  the  “ Finis,”  the  “ Owls,” 
“Crockford's,”  “ Brookes’s,”  “ White's,”  and  the 
innumerable  assemblies  that  owed  their  begin- 
ning to  the  distaste  of  those  who  composed  them 
to  share  the  tap-room  with  the  public. 

It  was  the  habit  of  the  men  of  Johnson’s  time 
to  discuss  politics,  literature,  fashions,  aud  the 
pleasures  of  the  town  over  their  punch  and  to- 
bacco. It  was  not  an  elegant  time,  perhaps ; but, 
as  Coleridge  tells  us,  manners  may  change  a good 
deal  while  morals  may  only  seem  to  change.  The 
clubs  of  our  own  time  do  not  meet  in  taverns ; 
the  best,  and  therefore  the  most  obnoxious,  of 
them  dwell  in  palaces  of  their  own.  It  cannot 
be  denied  that,  in  theory  at  least,  the  club  was  an 
improvement  on  the  coffee-house  of  Anne’s  reign. 
There  was  a commendable  exhibition  of  self-re- 
spect in  withdrawing  from  the  common  presence 
to  the  privacy  of  the  tavern  parlor.  The  exam- 
le  was  contagious,  and  the  precedent  established 
as  broadened,  until  the  modern  club,  with  its  per- 
manent abode,  has  taken  the  place  of  the  stated 
meeting  in  the  best  room  of  the  coffee-house. 
Johnson’s  definition  of  a club,  “An  assembly  of 
good  fellows  meeting  under  certain  conditions,” 
is  outgrown.  The  good  fellows  may  be  found 
in  the  modern  institution,  but  good-fellowship  is 
not  the  basis  of  membership.  It  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  define  what  is  the  fundamental  require- 
ment of  the  modern  club.  Any  man  may  be  elect- 
ed to  any  club  who,  being  otherwise  eligible,  oc- 
cupies a respectable  position  in  society,  aud  is 
not  personally  offensive  to  a sufficient  number  of 
the  electoral  body  to  bring  out  the  few  blackballs 
that  are  necessary  to  his  rejection.  Very  disa- 
greeable people  succeed  in  securing  election  to 
clubs  in  these  days,  and  from  what  we  read  of 
Brookes’s,  White’s,  Almack’s,  and  others  of  their 
time,  this  w'as  true  as  soon  as  clubs  ceased  to  be 
the  small  assemblies  of  friends  which  Johnson 
undertook  to  describe  in  his  definition. 

There  are  prigs,  upstarts,  vulgar  pushers  for 
social  notoriety,  bores,  shady  characters  of  all 
kinds  to  be  found  in  nearly  every  large  club.  They 
get  in  because  they  appear  well  on  first  sight,  or 
because  they  belong  to  a family  already  repre- 
sented in  the  list,  or  because  they  are  diligently 
pushed  by  influential  friends  whose  judgment  is 
blinded  by  affection  or  interest.  It  is  very  sel- 
dom that  a rich  man  can  secure  an  election  to  a 
club  of  the  first  rank  on  account  of  his  wealth, 
and  a man  with  a social  taint  upon  him  is  almost 
certain  to  be  blackballed.  The  positively  disa- 
greeable persons  who  find  their  way  into  the  cir- 
cle, however,  are  easily  prevented  from  becoming 
great  nuisances,  because  it  is  a simple  matter  to 
send  one  of  them  to  Coventry,  to  make  the  read- 
ing and  the  lounging  rooms,  even  when  they  are 
filled  with  talkative  life,  dreary  deserts  of  cold 
shoulders ; to  turn  the  breakfast  and  dining  rooms 
into  breeders  of  indigestion  by  carefully  calcu- 
lated glances  and  manners  that  will  compel  the 
detested  person’s  heart  to  sink  into  his  stomach, 
to  the  disarrangement  of  the  healthful  absorption 
of  the  food  that  sinks  with  it. 

The  unsocial  person  is  occasionally  harder  to 
deal  with.  This  man  gets  an  election  because 
nothing  is  known  against  him.  For  his  part,  he 
joins  because  it  is  the  thing.  He  wants  the  con- 
venience of  the  restaurant  or  the  privileges  of  the 
writing-room.  Sometimes  his  vanity  is  tickled  by 
writing  letters  on  the  club  stationery.  Generally 
he  goes  about  the  building  in  gloomy  silence,  and 
he  becomes  a bore  only  when,  under  the  stim- 
ulus of  the  atmosphere  of  the  place,  he  captures 
an  isolated  victim,  and  offers  to  “ring  the  bell.” 
It  must  be  explained  that  “ ringing  the  bell  ” is 
club  vernacular  for  ordering  that  refreshment 
with  which  the  male  creature  solaces  the  weary 
and  often  empty  hours  between  meals,  and  which 
corresponds  to  the  sweets  with  which  the  gentle 
enemies  of  clubs  lighten  the  labors  of  shopping. 
If  the  isolated  victim  is  weak  enough  to  accept 
the  seductive  hospitality,  he  will  suffer  such  acute 
and  silent  misery  for  a quarter  of  an  hour  as  he 
has  rarely  known.  Not  only  will  his  host  neither 
talk  nor  listen,  but  the  benefieiary  of  the  ringing 
bell,  ff  he  is  a shrewd  observer,  will  be  forced  to 
note  the  mental  processes  through  which  his  com- 
panion gradually  becomes  convinced  that  he  has 
wasted  a quarter  in  the  vain  effort  to  be  agreeable. 
And  yet  the  chances  are  a hundred  to  one  that 
the  poor  wretch  will  repeat  again  and  again,  and 
as  long  as  he  lives,  his  efforts  after  the  unattain- 
able, for  sociability  is  infectious ; and  even  they 
who  have  been  inoculated  at  their  birth  catch  it, 
but,  like  little  Johnny’s  measles,  it  “strikes  in- 
wards,” and  does  not  come  out  in  a healthy  bloom- 
ing eruption. 

Although  Johnson's  definition  is  now  somewhat 
old-fashioned,  and  better  describes  such  organiza- 
tions as  some  of  the  dinner  and  luncheon  clubs 
which  flourish  in  Boston  with  a perennial  vigor 
that  they  do  not  enjoy  in  any  other  part  of  the 
country,  rather  than  the  accepted  modern  stand- 
ard, there  is  a theoretical  something  in  common 
between  the  members  of  any  club;  it  may  be 
social  position,  community  of  pursuits  or  interests, 
identity  of  political  belief,  or  any  tie  that  gives 
to  those  who  are  held  by  it  a desire  to  see  much 


of  one  another.  Clubs  have  started  from  begin- 
nings as  various  and  different  as  the  attributes, 
ambitions,  desires,  and  habits  of  human  nature. 
There  are  clubs  of  society,  of  sport,  of  the  mili- 
tary service,  of  the  learned  professions,  of  reli- 
gious creeds,  of  college-bred  men,  of  politics,  of 
trade.  In  outward  semblance  and  in  inward  form 
they  are  all  very  much  alike.  They  have  the 
same  kind  of  apartments;  they  drink  the  same 
kind  of  wines,  or  wines  that  pretend  to  be  the 
same,  their  soundness  depending  wholly  upon  the 
astuteness  of  the  respective  house  committees; 
they  eat  dishes  that  at  least  bear  the  same  names, 
although  that  may  be  their  closest  relationship. 
The  same  papers,  barring  special  publications,  are 
to  be  found  on  the  reading-room  tables.  As  to 
the  libraries,  the  least  said  about  the  average 
club  library  perhaps  the  belter.  With  a few 
notable  exceptions  the  club  library  is  a meagre 
collection  of  gift  books  so  incongruous  and  un- 
like, that  they  must  be  in  a constant  state  of  sur- 
prise at  finding  themselves  in  one  another’s  soci- 
ety. The  truth  is  that  the  essential  difference 
between  clubs  lies  in  their  conversation,  in  the 
topics  that  appeal  most  strongly  to  their  habitues, 
and  in  the  manner  in  which  the  talk  is  conducted. 
In  some  clubs  you  will  hear  the  street  discussed 
with  that  buoyant  recklessness  which  indicates 
that,  for  the  moment,  the  brisk  opinion  is  not  to 
be  backed ; in  others  you  will  hear  of  the  race- 
track, or  the  latest  scandal  of  the  town  served 
wearily  for  the  jaded  palates  of  those  who  con- 
sume spice  as  ordinary  humanity  eats  bread ; in 
others  an  occasional  spark  of  real  interest  is 
added  to  the  atmosphere,  and  this  happens  just 
about  as  often  as  in  the  larger  society,  of  which 
the  club  is  a small  selected  part. 

Why  should  more  or  less  be  expected  of  clubs 
than  of  their  world  ? Different  in  form,  differ- 
ent in  purpose,  the  modern  organization  is  pre- 
cisely like  the  old  in  one  essential  particular : it 
is  a reflex  of  its  times.  When  the  Duke  of  Nor- 
folk, unsatisfied  at  the  Beefsteak,  went  night 
after  night  to  satiate  his  gluttony  and  his  thirst 
for  alcohol  at  a low  tavern  in  Covent  Garden,  he 
was  the  product  of  his  age,  and  he  was  “ a vul- 
gar, heavy,  dirty  mass  of  matter  that  could  swill 
wine  like  a Silenus,  and  gorge  beefsteaks  like  a 
trick-horse."  Drunkenness  and  gluttony  were 
common  vices  of  .society  when  the  Beefsteak 
flourished,  and  wit  was  one  of  its  virtues.  There- 
fore the  club  was  a place  where  the  good  fellows 
assembled  for  the  purpose  of  filling  themselves 
witf?  vast  quantities  of  solid  food  and  strong 
liquor,  and  to  amuse  one  another  with  the  sharp 
badinage  in  which  the  wits  of  the  time  indulged. 
Farther  back,  in  the  time  of  Joseph  Addison, 
who,  says  Thackeray,  was  “ one  of  the  most  reso- 
lute club-men  of  his  day,"  there  was  also  bibbing 
and  boozing,  but  there  were  less  gambling  and 
more  talk  and  gossip,  and  Addison’s  resoluteness 
as  a club-man  was  inspired  and  stimulated  by  the 
fact  that  he  found  the  material  for  his  literary 
work  in  the  assemblies  of  good  fellows.  He 
seems,  however,  to  have  carefully  observed  one 
excellent  club  rule,  and  to  have  reserved  his  tat- 
tling for  what  he  observed  when  he  was  a spec- 
tator in  the  clubs  which  were  not  his  own,  for, 
he  confesses,  “ Whenever  I see  a cluster  of  peo- 
ple, I mix  with  them,  though  I never  open  my 
lips  but  in  my  own  club.”  A club  in  Addison’s 
day  was  simply  the  usual  gathering  of  the  cus- 
tomers of  a coffee-house,  so  that  any  one  who 
paid  for  his  pipe  or  his  glass  was  able  to  know 
all  that  went  on  in  any  circle  into  which  he  might 
see  fit  to  intrude. 

After  the  tavern-meeting  clubs  came  the  pro- 
prietary clubs — White’s  and  Brookes’s.  These 
were  formed  when  men  not  only  drank  a good 
deal,  but  when  gambling  was  universal,  when  play 
ruined  men  and  women,  and  when  betting  was 
the  avocation  of  the  high  and  low  alike.  In  the  so- 
cial reign  of  the  Prince  Regent  young  men  would 
lose  £5000,  £10,000,  and  £15,000  of  an  evening. 
Brookes’s  was  organized  apparently  in  order  that 
the  Liberals  and  the  Prince’s  friends  might  have 
a private  place  at  which  they  could  squander 
their  fortunes  in  betting  and  games  of  chance, 
while  White’s  furnished  similar  accommodation 
for  the  Tories  and  the  friends  of  the  King.  Hor- 
ace Walpole  says:  “The  young  men  of  quality 
had  a club  at  Almack's  [Almack  was  the  prede- 
cessor of  Brookes],  where  they  played  only  for 
rouleaux  of  £50  each,  and  generally  there  was 
£10,000  in  specie  on  the  table.  Lord  Holland 
had  paid  above  £20,000  for  his  two  sons.” 

It  was  at  Almack’s  and  Brookes’s  that  Fox 
gamed  his  fastest  and  concocted  his  ingenious 
wagers. 

“ At  Almack’s  of  pigeons,  I am  told,  there  are  flocks, 

But  it's  thought  the  completest  Is  one  Mr.  Fox; 

If  he  touches  a card,  if  he  rattles  the  box. 

Away  fly  the  guineas  of  this  Mr.  Fox.” 

It  was  at  Brookes’s,  according  to  the  betting- 
book  of  the  establishment,  which  is  still  pre- 
served, that  Charles  Fox  laid  two  hundred  guin- 
eas that  Lord  North  would  be  First  Lord  of  the 
Treasury  in  March,  1773 ; and  twenty  guineas  that 
he  would  still  be  First  Lord  in  March,  1776,  “ bar 
death";  twenty  guineas  that  Lord  Northington 
did  not  swim  one  mile  the  next  time  he  went  into 
the  Thames  or  any  other  river.  Here  are  two  en- 
tries in  the  book,  characteristic  of  the  times  and 
of  Charles  Fox : 

“Lord  Bolingbroke  gives  a guinea  to  Mr. 
Charles  Fox,  and  is  to  receive  a thousand  from 
him  whenever  the  debt  of  this  country  amounts 
to  171  millions.  Mr.  Fox  is  not  to  pay  the  1000 
till  he  is  a member  of  his  Majesty’s  cabinet." 

“Lord  Clement  has  given  Mr.  Crawford  10 
guineas,  upon  condition  of  receiving  £500  from 
him  whenever  Mr.  Charles  Fox  shall  be  worth 
£100,000  clear  of  debts.” 

Although  betting  was  the  principal  occupation 
of  Brookes’s  and  White’s,  these  fashionable  re- 
sorts were  also  the  exchanges  for  gossip.  Mr. 
Fox  not  only  betted  and  gamed  away  fortunes  at 
Brookes’s,  but  he  there  promulgated  his  political 
principles,  and  received  the  homage  of  his  follow- 


ers. It  was  from  Brookes’s  that  the  Prince  of 
Wales  and  his  bad  brother,  the  Duke  of  York, 
sallied  forth  for  their  midnight  orgies  in  the  city. 

It  was  there  and  at  its  rivals  thal  men  about  town 
retailed  so  much  of  the  gossip  of  the  masculine 
gender,  which,  in  those  loose  days, was  barred  from 
the  drawing-rooms  of  Holland  House,  the  Duchess 
of  Devonshire,  and  Lady  Carew.  That  there  was 
really  limitations  upon  the  conversation  of  the  sa- 
lons of  London  in  the  time  of  George  IV.  is  cer- 
tain from  the  protest  that  was  made  bv  outraged 
feminine  virtue,  because  Mr.  Orlando  Bridgman 
and  Mr.  Charles  Greville,“  a gentleman  celebrated 
for  his  elegance  of  manners,”  going  drunk  to  an 
assembly,”  began  at  last  to  talk  so  plain  that  Lady 
Francis  and  Lady  Valentine  fled.... And  Mrs. 
Sheridan  would  have  followed  them,  but  did  not 
make  her  escape  till  her  arms  were  black  and 
blue,  and  her  apron  torn  off.” 

It  was  at  Brookes’s  that  Mr.  Fox  learned,  it  is 
supposed  from  this  same  Mr.  Orlando  Bridgman, 
on  his  return  from  the  House  of  Commons,  where 
he  had  been  asserting  on  his  honor  that  the 
Prince  of  Wales  had  not  married  Mrs.  Fitzher- 
bert,  that  he  had  been  grossly  deceived,  his  in- 
formant having  been  present  at  the  wedding.  It 
was  at  Brookes’s  that  George  Selwyn  and  Sheri- 
dan made  their  coarsest  and  wittiest  jokes.  It  was 
there  that  royalty  descended  to  the  common  level. 

“Sherry,"  said  the  Prince  of  Wales,  “ my  bro- 
ther and  I have  been  discussing  whether  you  are 
a rogue  or  a fool.” 

“ I am  between  both,  your  Royal  Highness,” 
answered  Sheridan,  taking  an  arm  of  each. 

It  was  there  that  the  drunken  Duke  of  York  said 
the  he<?t  thing  of  his  life,  and  the  most  gracious. 

“ Here,  waiter,  remove  the  marine,”  shouted 
the  duke,  who  was  dining  with  a distinguished 
officer  of  that  branch  of  the  service. 

“I  am  at  a loss,”  responded  the  officer,  “to 
know  why  the  corps  to  which  I have  the  honor 
to  belong  should  be  compared  to  an  empty  bottle.” 

“No  offence,  my  dear  general ; I mean  a good 
fellow  who  has  done  his  duty  already,  and  is  pre- 
pared to  do  it  again.”  • 

Brookes’s  and  White’s  have  now  many  fellows 
and  rivals  on  both  sides  of  the  world.  Essential- 
ly they  are  improvements  on  their  models.  The 
underlying  principle,  their  raison  d'etre , is  the 
same.  The  world  over,  a club  is  a place  where 
men  meet  men  for  pleasure  and  not  for  business. 

In  modern  times  refinements  have  been  intro- 
duced that  were  unknown  in  the  early  history  of 
these  social  institutions — for  institutions  they 
are,  as  firmly  fixed  in  the  body-social  as  are  other 
institutions  in  the  body-politic.  A club  is  now 
the  home  of  each  one  of  its  members,  where  one 
may  have  all  the  privacy  and  retirement  of  his 
own  apartment  consistent  with  the  privileges  of 
his  fellow-members.  There  are  conditions,  of 
course,  and  there  must  bf  some  surrender  of  in- 
dividual tastes  and  desires.  The  right  to  invite 
visitors  is  restricted,  and  generally  residents  of 
the  city  in  which  the  club  is  situated  are  forbid- 
den admission  to  the  building  unless  they  are 
guests  at  a dinner  given  in  a private  dining-room. 

To  most  resident  members  a club  is  a lounging- 
place ; to  a non-resident  member  it  is  fraught 
with  comforts  and  convenience.  He  is  sure  of 
congenial  company,  of  a good  dinner,  of  meeting 
the  men  of  the  town  whom  he  knows,  and  of  a 
place  to  conduct  his  correspondence  very  much 
superior  to  that  offered  by  his  hotel. 

There  are  evils  as  well  as  good  in  clubs.  It  is 
true  that  sometimes  men  drink  too  much  in  them. 
The  same  men  often  drink  too  much  at  home, 
and  if  they  did  not  indulge  in  excesses  at  the 
club, have  we  not  the  bar-room  always  with  us? 

It  is  true  that  some  men  gamble  too  much  at 
their  clubs.  The  same  men  gamble  as  much, 
even  more,  at  their  own  apartments.  It  has 
been  admitted  that  some  ruins  have  been  made 
at  clubs.  It  is  denied  that  there  are  many,  or 
that  they  would  not  have  been  made  if  the  vic- 
tims had  never  seen  the  inside  of  a club-house. 
There  are  fools  and  weaklings  everywhere,  and 
there  is  many  a man  who  is  easily  tempted  to  ex- 
cesses when  his  vanity  is  aroused  by  an  acciden- 
tal social  misplacement.  If  a good  little  Timothy 
Teetotal,  by  some  strange  freak  of  club  govern- 
ment, should  find  himself  in  the  fellowship  of 
Lord  Dipsophile,  he  would  very  soon  come  to 
consider  drunkenness  his  crowning  glory. 

All  that  is  vicious  in  clubs  goes  on  against  this  , 
public  opinion,  which  favors  sobriety,  decency, 
gentlemanhood ; and,  as  a rule,  a club  parlor,  or 
drawing  - room,  or  lounging  - room,  or  whatever 
name  it  may  take,  is  to  a man  the  pleasantest 
place  outside  of  his  own  home. 

“ But  why  does  he  not  stop  in  his  own  home  ? 
Why  doe3  he  desert  his  wife  and  his  fireside  for 
that  wretched  club?"  This  is  the  outcry  which 
is  raised  by  the  fair  enemies  of  the  institutions 
of  which  we  sing.  In  the  first  place,  my  dear 
mesdames,  the  wife  who  is  confident  of  her  hus- 
band and  of  her  influence  over  him  will  not  ut- 
ter this  outcry.  It  is  useless  to  say  to  you  who 
do,  that  no  man  wants  to  stop  at  home  all  the 
time,  and  that  the  woman  who  loves  him  sympa- 
thizes with  his  longing  for  an  occasional  change. 
You  cannot  understand  the  deep  and  beautiful 
philosophy  of  this  feeling,  which  appeals  to  ev- 
ery healthful  human  soul. 

When  a woman  makes  this  complaint,  how- 
ever, it  is  generally  well  to  be  silent.  That  is  an 
excellent  rule  to  observe  in  many  relations  of 
life — that  of  de gmtibnx . When  a man  makes  his 
club  his  home,  and  his  house  his  lodging-place, 
and  rarely  sees  his  family  except  when  he  bids 
them  good-by  in  the  morning,  occasionally  at  din- 
ner, and  when  he  yawns  in  their  presence  over 
the  Sunday  newspapers,  there  is  something  wrong 
in  that  domestic  circle.  It  may  be  that  the  hus- 
band is  a brute,  or  that  the  marriage  was  one  of 
convenance,  or  that  the  wife  resembles  Mrs.  U. 
Wilfer  in  being  a “ little  wearing.”  Whatever 
may  be  the  cause,  it  is  discreditable  to  some  or 
to  all  of  the  family,  and  a sensible  man  w ill  re- 
fuse to  discuss  it  with  the  feminine  head  of  the 
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household.  Of  one  thing  our  cavillers  may  be 
sure,  there  is  no  considerable  body  of  men  at  his 
club’ urging  a husband  and  a father  to  abandon 
his  fireside  and  to  devote  his  time  to  them.  There 
are  so  many  of  them  that  one  good  fellow  more 
or  less  will  not  be  missed.  It  is  either  the  fault 
of  the  good  fellow  himself,  or  else  it  is  the  mis- 
fortune of  some  one  at  home  who  is  not  a good 
fellow. 

Be  sure  also  of  this,  that  whatever  reforms  are 
needed  by  clubs,  they  are  needed  also  by  the  so- 
cietv  which  makes  and  maintains  them.  Reform 
would  doubtless  be  well  for  every  human  institu- 
tion. Clubs  are  organized  by  the  same  men  who 
advance  the  commerce  of  the  world,  and  who 
build  its  churches,  schools,  and  hospitals ; and 
clubs  are  less  and  not  so  good  as  the  others  only 
because  they  do  not  exist  for  the  satisfaction  of 
the  finer  and  nobler  side  of  men,  but  for  their 
pleasure.  They  are  not  to  be  counted  in  the  con- 
sideration of  the  world’s  serious  moods  and 
achievements.  They  are  simply  places  of  rest; 
and,  as  we  are  constantly  informed  by  the  preach- 
ers,wherever  men  seek  rest  and  recreation,  the 
devil  is  busiest.  Clubs  are  the  expression  of 
a human  need.  Not  only  will  they  exist  after 
our  own  time  shall  glide  into  the  crude  and  ob- 
scure past,  but  they  were  before  modern  civiliza- 
tion was  thought  of.  It  was  a drunken  spree  at 
a club  that  resulted  in  the  accusation  of  Alcibia- 
dcs,  his  loss  to  Athens  in  the  Syracusan  war,  and 
his ’flight  to  Sparta.  And  old  as  they  are,  they 
have  never  in  themselves  been  worth  the  powder 
of  the  true  reformer.  The  philosopher  recog- 
nizes their  charms  and  delights,  and  uses  them 
for  his  own  good,  as  he  uses  the  gifts  of  Provi- 
dence, wisely  and  temperately.  If  he  is  fit  war 
with  their  frailties,  he  wages  it  against  a bigger, 
more  comprehensive,  and  vastly  more  important 
foe  than  they.  He  does  not  mistake  a form  of 
expression,  a breath,  a laugh,  for  the  mighty  and 
varied  life  of  the  great  world.  To  a truly  great 
mind  bent  upon  making  the  world  better,  a war 
upon  social  vices  directed  agaiust  clubs  would 
seem  very  much  like  an  undertaking  to  demolish 
false  doctrine  by  attacking  the  rhetoric  of  its 
statement. 

Clubs  are  bad  enough,  and  so  are  men,  but 
both  are  better  than  they  might  be  or  have  been. 
As  men  grow  in  grace  and  civilization  their  insti- 
tutions improve,  and  the  places  wherein  they  take 
their  ease,  whether  they  be  inns  or  clubs,  form 
no  exception  to  the  rule. 

Meanwhile  the  club  in  general  remains  an  ex- 
ponent of  its  time,  of  society  in  its  light  and  rest- 
ful moods.  It  is  for  men,  and  will  remain  for 
men  alone  until  the  unhappy  time  comes  when 
all  the  joys  of  meu  and  women  shall  be  in  com- 
mon. 

Henry  Loomis  Nelson. 


THE  GRANT  MONUMENT. 

Among  the  first  monuments  erected  in  the 
United  States  in  honor  of  General  Grant  is  that 
which  will  be  unveiled  and  dedicated  at  Fort 
Leavenworth,  Kansas,  with  civic  and  military 
honors,  on  Saturday,  September  14th.  This  statue 
was  erected  by  officers  and  enlisted  men  and  em- 
ployes of  the  Quartermaster’s  Department  of  the 
United  States  Army;  citizens  of  the  States  of 
Kansas  and  Missouri— including  the  Leavenworth 
Athletic  Association ; Woman’s  Relief  Corps  No. 
40,  of  Wichita,  Kansas;  Tost  132,  Grand  Army 
of  the  Republic,  Junction  City,  Kansas;  the 
Travelling  Men’s  Grant  Fund;  the  subscription 
list  of  the  Kansan  City  Times— citizens  of  Penn- 
sylvania ; J.  A.  Garfield  Post  No.  2,  Chamberlain, 
Dakota ; and  others. 

The  figure  is  of  bronze,  was  designed  by  Mr. 
Lorado  Taft,  artist,  of  Chicago,  Illinois,  and  stands 
nine  feet  high,  while  the  pedestal  is  of  barre 
granite,  eight  feet  high,  and  seven  feet  square  at 
base,  resting  on  a circular  mound  of  earth  thirty 
feet  in  diameter,  and  making  the  total  height  of 
the  structure  nineteen  and  a half  feet.  On  the 
front  of  the  pedestal  is  a large  bronze  panel, 
on  which  is  inscribed  a list  of  the  most  notable 
battles  in  which  General  Grant  participated.  On 
the  back  of  the  pedestal  is  another  panel  of 
bronze,  showing  “Grant  in  the  Wilderness,” 
by  M.  de  Thulstrup,  as  illustrated  in  Harper’s 
Weekly  just  after  the  General’s  death  at  Mount 
McGregor.  . 

The  statue  stands  in  a park  interspersed  with 
beautiful  elm-trees  at  the  head  of  Grant  Av- 
enue, which  is  the  main  approach  to  the  garri- 
son from  the  city  of  Leavenworth.  There  arc  to 
be  three  granite  entrances  to  the  monument,  sur- 
mounted by  pillars  of  granite,  on  each  of  which 
is  to  be  raised  the  shield  of  the  United  States. 
The  many  friends  and  admirers  of  General  Grant 
who  have  seen  the  statue  pronounce  the  likeness 
to  be  a most  striking  one,  aud  the  production  in 
bronze  exceptionally  well  executed.  The  fund 
for  the  erection  of  this  monument  was  raised  by 
subscription  in  1885,  but  no  definite  action  was 
taken  looking  to  the  selection  and  purchase  of 
a suitable  statue  until  Brigadier-General  Wesley 
Merritt,  United  States  Army,  Commanding  Gener- 
al Department  of  the  Missouri,  as  ex  officio  presi- 
dent of  the  Grant  Monument  Association,  took 
general  charge  of  affairs,  and  it  is  largely  through 
his  active  interest  in  the  matter  that  the  West, 
and  Fort  Leavenworth  in  particular,  is  enabled 
to  be  among  the  first  to  claim  the  honor  of  pay- 
ing homage  to  the  dead  hero. 


THE  RAILROAD  IN  POLITICS. 

The  president  of  one  of  the  largest  railroad 
systems  in  the  Northwest  said  to  the  writer  re- 
cently that  if  the  railroads  could  be  divorced 
from  politics  their  troubles  would  be  at  an  end. 
He  did  not  mean  that  the  railroads  should  be  re- 
lieved from  the  restrictions  that  have  been  placed 
upon  them  the  last  few  years,  or  that  they  should 


TUB  GRANT  MONUMENT  AT  FORT  LEAVENWORTH,  KANSAS.— From  a Photograph. 


be  especially  favored  in  the  matter  of  law-mak- 
ing. What  he  did  mean  was  that  the  railroads, 
both  in  Congress  and  in  State  legislatures,  should 
be  treated  in  the  same  spirit  as  any  other  ques- 
tion. He  was  decrying  the  demagogism  that  is 
too  frequently  indulged  in  when  any  question 
affecting  the  railroads  is  under  consideration. 
The  men  who  are  responsible  before  the  public 
for  the  management  of  the  railroads  are,  from 
the  nature  of  their  positions,  more  keenly  alive 
than  any  one  else  to  whatever  of  unfairness  is 
shown  toward  those  corporations  by  legislative 
bodies.  It  is  a part  of  their  business  to  study 
and  ascertain  public  sentiment  regarding  the  prop- 
erties in  their  charge.  Still,  every  one  knows  that 
the  fashion  of  denouncing  railroads  as  monopo- 
lies and  as  soulless  corporations  has  not  died  out, 
and  that  the  average  politician  is  fond  of  declar- 
ing himself  opposed  to  them.  Perhaps  at  the 
East  this  tendency  is  not  as  strong  as  it  once 
was.  Since  that  section  of  the  country  has  in- 
creased its  wealth,  and  become  a lender  of  money 
and  an  investor,  it  has  come  to  look  at  all  ques- 
tions affecting  the  value  of  railroad  property  from 
more  than  one  point  of  view.  But  at  the  West 
the  anti-railroad  sentiment  appears  to  have  in- 
creased with  the  growth  of  railroad  facili- 
ties. 

The  question  of  treatment  of  the  railroads  by 
the  people,  that  is,  by  their  representatives,  has 
become  a serious  question,  not  only  for  those  who 
invest  in  railroad  properties,  but  for  those  who 
use  them.  A tendency  to  regard  railroad  stocks, 
and  even  bonds,  as  less  desirable  for  investment 
than  heretofore  is  discernible  in  Wall  Street,  where 
the  greater  part  of  such  investments  are  made. 
The  present  improvement  in  the  stock-market 
may  seem  to  contradict  this  statement,  but  it 
does  not.  There  has  been,  as  is  invariably  the 
case  during  a protracted  period  of  depression,  an 
extensive  absorption  of  stocks  by  large  dealers, 
and  of  course  there  has  been  some  buying  for 
investment.  But  the  great  bulk  of  the  stocks 
that  have  been  taken  out  of  the  market  the  last 
year  or  so  will  be  for  sale  before  the  causes  that 
have  brought  about  a general  improvement  in 
stock  values  have  spent  their  force.  They  will 
be  sold,  as  a rule,  because  they  will  show  the 
owners  a handsome  profit.  Those  who  hold  them 
now  may  not  figure  out  the  difference  between 
the  intrinsic  and  the  temporary  market  value  of 
their  shares,  but  the  investor  will  figure  on  both 
very  carefully,  and  in  arriving  at  the  first  valu- 
ation he  is  sure  to  take  into  consideration  the 
probabilities  of  adverse  legislation.  If  he  ig- 
nores that  factor  he  neglects  his  duty  to  himself. 
The  rabidness  of  some  of  the  Western  legisla- 
tures, notably  that  of  Iowa,  and  the  reluctance 
of  Congress  to  pass  any  amendments  to  the  iu- 
ter-State  commerce  law,  or  to  treat  the  funding 
of  the  Uniob  Pacific  Company’s  indebtedness  to 
the  government  on  a strictly  business  basis,  have 
compelled  us  to  consider  almost  daily  the  part 
that  politics  plays  in  determining  the  value  of 
railroad  securities. 

Of  course  it  will  be  argued  that  the  railroads 


themselves  are  responsible  for  the  political  an- 
tagonism they  complain  of.  It  has  been  urged 
that  they  charge  exorbitant  rates  and  practise 
discrimination.  But  the  inter-State  commerce 
law,  to  say  nothing  of  numerous  State  railroad 
commissions,  have  remedied  both  of  these  evils. 
Statistics  also  show  that  the  average  price  for 
railroad  service  is  very  low.  No  one  will  claim 
that  the  rail  loads  should  be  punished,  even  by 
the  development  of  a sentiment,  for  sins  that  they 
can  no  longer  commit.  A favorite  erv  of  would- 
be  reformers,  who  derive  serious  enjoyment  by 
yelping  at  fancied  as  well  as  actual  social  and 
economic  wrongs,  incapable  of  distinguishing  one 
from  the  other,  and  utterly  unconscious  of  facts, 
is  that  railroad  companies  are  constantly  seeking 
to  corrupt  our  legislatures  by  buying  the  laws 
they  want.  Without  desiring  to  assert  that  the 
railroads  are  immaculate  in  the  matter  of  in- 
fluencing legislation,  we  must  contend  that  both 
the  Federal  and  State  statute-books  give  the  lie 
to  such  sweeping  assertions.  If  it  were  capable 
of  demonstration,  we  believe  that  the  railroads 
are  appealed  to  much  more  frequently  by  those 
who  help  to  make  the  laws  than  they  approach 
representatives  of  the  people  improperly.  We 
think  if  President  Adams,  of  the  Union  Pacific, 
could  be  induced  to  tell  exactly  why  he  has  been 
unable  to  get  a funding  bill  through  Congress, 
his  statement  would  not  be  complimentary  to 
that  body.  Some  very  interesting  incidents  could 
be  cited’ upon  this  point  if  it  seemed  proper  to 
relate  them.  The  practice  of  making  a business 
of  politics  is  responsible  for  whatever  basis  there 
may  be  for  the  cry  of  bribery.  It  is  politics,  not 
the  railroads,  that  need  reforming. 

A most  remarkable  phase  of  this  subject  js 
that  the  railroads  have  not  become  a power  in 
politics  through  the  large  number  of  voters  that 
thev  employ.  In  the  last  number  of  his  Manual 
of  Railroads , Mr.  Poor  estimates  that  fully  936,- 
000  persons  are  regularly  employed  in  the  oper- 
ation of  our  railroads,  and  that  at  least  780,000 
are  employed  in  trades  directly  affiliated  with 
railroading,  such  as  locomotive  and  car  building, 
the  manufacture  of  rails,  and  in  similar  indus- 
tries, making  a total  of  over  1,700,000,  nearly  all 
of  whom  are  probably  voters.  Besides,  the  aver- 
age number  of  laborers  employed  in  railroad 
building  is  computed  at  290,000,  bringing  the 
total  up  to  about  2,000,000.  These  and  the  num- 
ber of  people  dependent  upon  them  would  prob- 
ably figure  up  about  one-seventh  of  the  entire 
population  of  the  United  States.  T et  this  body 
of  workers,  who  are  entirely  dependent  upon  the 
railroads,  have  never  been  appealed  to  as  a body ; 
in  fact,  efforts  to  influence  any  part  of  them  po- 
litically have  been  exceedingly  rare.  They  should 
be  the  firmest  friends  of  the  railroads,  for  though 
the  price  of  transportation  and  the  return  upon 
capital  invested  in  railroads  have  declined  stead- 
ily for  the  last  quarter  of  a century,  there  has 
been  no  proportionate  reduction,  nor  anything 
like  a proportionate  reduction,  in  the  wages  of 
railroad  employes. 

The  market  for  railroad  securities  has  ruled 


very  strong  since  we  wrote  last,  and  hag  broad- 
ened to  fairly  large  proportions.  No  new  influ. 
cnees  affecting  values  have  become  operative 
but  those  that  have  been  noted  in  this  column 
from  time  to  time  are  constantly  becoming  more 
potential.  Collin  Armstbonq. 

Nkw  York,  Friday,  September  6, 1889. 


VERY  RISKY  INDEED. 

To  tamper  with  symptoms  indicative  of  growing 
kidney  disorder;  to  neglect  for  a brief  time  needful 
stimulation  of  the  renal  organs  when  their  inactivity 
points,  ns  it  always  nnd  unmistakably  does,  Ui  their 
eventual  permanent  disease,  is  certainly  very  risky 
indeed.  This  is,  howeve  r,  a risk  that  many  persons 
perceptibly  drifting  luto  Bright’s  disease,  diabetes, 
catarrh  of  the  bladder,  etc.,  constantly  incur.  So 
those  who  read,  reflect,  and  heed  the  lessons  of  re- 
corded experience,  the  advisability  of  using  Ilostet- 
ter's  Stomach  Bitters  ns  a diuretic,  need  scarcely 
more  than  a suggestion.  No  fact  is  more  generally 
admitted  by  the  medical  profession  and  the  public 
than  its  efficacy  for  the  prevention  of  serious  renal 
disease.  The  anmedicated  excitants  of  commerce,  nu 
matter  how  pure,  bear  in  mind,  react  prejudicially 
upon  the  kidneys  wheu  inactive.  The  Bitters  sub. 
dues  malaria,  constipation,  and  rheumatism.— [Adt.] 


No  other  Life  Policies  as  liberal  are  as  low  in 
price,  no  others  as  cheap  give  as  much  for  the 
money,  as  those  of  The  Travelers,  of  Hartford, 
Conn.  Best  either  for  Family  Protection  or  In 
vestment  of  Savings.  Ask  any  Agent  for  a copy 
of  its  new  Ten-Payment  Accident  Policies— In- 
suring  against  Accident  up  to  70  years  of  age, 
and,  if  desired,  returning  amount  of  premiums  io 
insured.  Annuity  Life  Policies. — The  only  form 
issued  which  furnishes  a regular  income,  and  the 
lowest  in  premium  rate. — [Ado.] 


SIMPLY  PERFECT. 

Thr  Union  Pacific  Railway,  “The Overland  Rome,” 
has  equipped  its  trains  with  dining-cars  of  the  latest 
pattern,  aud  on  nnd  after  Angnst  18th  the  patron*  ot 
its  fast  trains  between  Council  Bluffs  nnd  Denver, 
and  between  Council  Bluffs  and  Portland,  Dre.,  will 
be  provided  with  delicious  meals,  the  best  the  market 
affords,  perfectly  served,  at  75  ceuts  each.  Pullman’s 
Palace  Car  Co.  will  have  charge  of  the  service  on 
these  cars.— [A dr.] 


A Nkw  York  physician  snys:  “I  And  Nicholson’s 
Liquid  Bread  worthy  of  high  recommendation.  Where 
a nourishing  tonic  is  required,  either  in  debility  or  in 
health,  I know  of  notbiug  better.”  Fora  table  bever- 
age it  is  unequalled. — [Ad®.] 


Whrn  baity  was  sick,  we  gave  iter  Castoria, 
When  she  was  a Child,  she  cried  for  Castoria, 
When  site  became  Miss,  site  clung  to  fastens. 
When  she  had  Children,  she  gave  them  Castoria.- 


ADVICE  TO  MOTHERS. 

Mrs.  Wimbi.ow'b  Sootuino  Syrup  should  always  be 
osed  for  children  teething.  It  soothes  the  child,  soft- 
ens the  gains,  allays  all  pain,  cures  wind  colic,  ano  n 
the  best  remedy  for  diarrhoea.  26c.  a bottle.— [A  dc.J 


“BROWN’S  HOUSEHOLD  PANACEA," 

Tuk  Giik at  Pain  Rkukver,  , 

For  Internal  and  External  Pains,  Rheumatism,  Pain  in 

Stomach.Bowels.orSide,  Colic,  Diarrhoea, Coidg, bp  riims. 

Burns, Scalds, Cramps, and  Bruises, 25c.a  bottle. -fiar.] 


Latukh  who  have  tried  Cornki.t.’s  Bknzoin  Co«*riK 
Soap  will  use  no  other.  All  Druggists,  or  Box  2m, 
New  York.— [Ad®.] 


*1,000,000  worth  Monuments  at  cost.  N.  T.  «,l(1 
Muss.  Granite  Works.  W.  Robinson,  1146  Broadway, 
New  York.— [Ad®.] 


Angostura  Bitters  is  the  most  efficacious  stimu- 
lant to  excite  the  appetite.  Try  it — [Adv.] 


Tuk  Best  Worm  Lozenges  for  Children  are  Browns 
Vermifuge  Comfits,  26c.  a box.— [Ad®. J 


With  a feeble  appetite  and  imiterfect 
is  impossible  for  the  body  to  secure  the  ^ 
amount  of  nourishment.  Ayer’s  Sarsapsrtila  m ' 1 ■ 
stimulates  the  desire  for  food,  but  aids  the  a««t "S 
organs  in  the  formation  of  good  blood  aua  w 
tissue.— [Adv.] 
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rpUE  rapid  development  of  the  electric  arts  is  the  most  interest-  Obstructions  as  they  are,  the  street  railroads  have  grown  in  impor-  the  relative  merits  of  the  two  have  been  determined.  Cable 

L ing  and  important  fact,  in  recent  physics.  Since  the  invention  tance,  until  now,  at  least  so  far  as  this  country  is  concerned,  they  roads  are  not  only  in  operation,  but  others  are  projected.  At  the 

of  the  telephone  this  advance  has  been  so  great  that  wonder  at  new  are  the  chief  of  our  transportation  agents.  It  was  seven  years  same  time  the  weight  of  opinion  seems  to  be  in  favor  of  the  elec- 

applications  of  this  mysterious  energy  has  nearly  ceased.  Men  after  the  readoption  of  horses  by  the  Fourth  Avenue  line,  and  trie  road.  The  number  of  companies  is  growing  year  by  year, 

who,  a short  while  ago,  would  have  counted  among  the  marvels  of  twenty-one  years  after  it  was  chartered,  that  another  street  rail-  and  within  a few  weeks  a contract  has  been  made  by  the  West 

their  times  the  little  motor  which  sends  a roomful  of  sewing-  road  received  a charter.  Then  four  roads,  the  Sixth,  Second,  Third,  End  Company  of  Boston  with  the  Thomson- Houston  Company, 

machines  whirring  to  their  toil,  and  who  scouted  the  idea  that  the  and  Eighth  avenues,  engaged  in  the  business  in  New  York.  In  under  which  all  the  street  railroads  of  the  city  will  be  eventually 

telephone  would  be  successful,  now  accept,  as  if  they  had  antici-  1853  the  Cambridge  and  Metropolitan  companies  of  Boston  were  operated  by  electricity.  As  soon  as  electric  motors  can  be  fur- 

pated  it,  the  electric  locomotive  drawing  its  train  of  cars,  and  are  chartered.  In  the  same  year  Loubat  introduced  horse  railroads  in  nished,  the  necessary  linos  built,  and  connections  made,  horses 

only  half  incredulous  when  they  listen  to  predictions  of  a coming  Paris;  but  it  was  not  until  1860,  and  by  the  efforts  of  George  will  be  supplanted.  This  is  said  to  be  the  most  important 

Francis  Train,  that  England  possessed  its  first  tram-  contract  ever  made  in  the  history  of  the  electric  arts.  The 

way,  at  Birkenhead,  opposite  Liverpool,  while  London  West  End  Company  owns  and  operates  all  the  street  railroads  of 

waited  another  year  before  the  same  enterprising  Boston.  It  hus  217  miles  of  track,  and  1584  cars.  It  is  an- 

American  built  its  first  street  railroad,  at  Bayswater.  ticipated  that,  under  this  contract,  76  miles  of  new  track  will  be 

The  street  railroad  has  prospered  wonderfully.  In  constructed,  and  at  least  100  cars  equipped  during  the  present 

1850  the  national  census  showed  that  there  was  only  season.  How  wonderful  has  been  the  growth  of  the  electric  rail- 

one  street  railroad  in  the  country.  In  1889  there  are  road  business  may  be  judged  from  the  fact  that  while  in  1880  it 

425  companies,  operating  3500  miles  of  track,  owning  did  not  exist,  in  1890  there  will  probably  be  at  least  30,000  horse- 

28,000  cars  and  125,000  horses.  These  roads  carry  power  of  electricity  employed  in  the  moving  of  passenger  cars.  In 

1,500,000,000  passengers  annually.  The  capital  in-  1888  there  were  in  the  United  States  S3  electric  railroads,  having 

vested  in  them  is  variously  estimated  to  be  from  $175,-  130.5  miles  of  road,  and  employing  205  cars.  During  the  first  six 

000,000  to  $200,000,000.  The  figures  of  this  traffic  months  of  the  present  year  this  has  increased  to  101  roads,  with 

are  so  large  that,  standing  alone,  they  do  not  give  an  575  miles  of  road,  and  936  cars;  and  this  calculation  does  not  in- 
adequate idea  of  the  magnitude  of  the  interests  which  elude  the  roads  operated  by  the  West  End  Company.  The  deci- 

they  represent.  How  immense  those  interests  are  will  sive  step  taken  by  this  great  corporation  is  due  to  the  influence  of 

be  better  understood  when  the  business  transacted  by  Mr.  Henry  M.  Whitney,  its  president,  who  examined  all  railroad 

the  street  cars  is  compared  with  the  smaller  but  more  motors  in  the  country,  and,  nfter  experiments  of  his  own,  deter- 

generally  recognized  business  of  the  steam  railroads  of  mined  so  definitively  in  favor  of  electricity,  and  of  the  particular 

the  country.  In  1887,  the  last  year  for  which  accurate  system  selected,  that  he  made  the  contract  and  persuaded  his 

statistics  are  obtainable,  the  steam  railroads  carried  stockholders  to  vote  him  $4,500,000  additional  capital  for  the  pur- 

428,225,513  passengers.  In  the  same  year  the  horse-  pose  of  carrying  it  out. 

cars  of  New  York  city  alone  carried  199,491,735.  If  The  substitution  of  electricity  for  horse  and  steam  power  has 
to  these  are  added  the  persons  carried  on  the  elevated  met  with  many  curious  and  interesting  objections.  The  dangers 

railroads,  who  have  not  been  counted  among  those  from  the  overhead  wires,  from  the  currents  conducted  through  the 

transported  on  steam  railroads,  the  street  railroads  of  rails,  from  sparking,  are  still  the  cause  of  much  trepidation. 

New  York  carried  in  that  year  371,021,634  passengers.  The  overhead  system  will  naturally  draw  out  the  opposition  which 

The  horse  railroads  of  Massachusetts  carry  44,000,000  has  resulted  so  disastrously  to  the  poles  of  New  York.  There 

more  people  than  travel  on  the  steam  roads  of  the  are  some  persons  who  insist  that  they  feel  the  current  from  the 

time  when  this  universal  power  shall  propel  aerial  ships.  At  the  State;  and  the  passenger  traffic  of  the  West  End  Company  of  motors  under  the  cars.  Some  of  these  people  do  not  object  to 

same  time,  the  imagination  of  those  who  are  engaged  in  the  busi-  Boston,  which  owns  and  operates  all  the  street  railroads  of  that  this,  but  actually  ride  in  the  cars  under  the  mistaken  notion  that, 

ness  of  making  electricity  the  servant  of  the  useful  arts  is  almost  city,  exceeds  that  of  the  steam  roads  of  the  State  by  10,000,000  completely  insulated  as  they  are,  the  electricity  will  cure  their 

ns  vivid  and  as  startling  as  the  mysterious  fluid  with  which  they  passengers;  and  yet  the  suburban  trains  of  Boston  do  an  immense  rheumatism  or  neuralgia.  The  man  whose  watch  is  affected  by 
experiment.  To  them  the  time  is  near  when  the  world  will  go  business,  carrying  every  day  an  average  of  114,000  persons  into  the  electric  current  is  to  be  found  in  every  town  where  there  is  an 

still  faster  in  its  course ; when  the  slow  days  of  steam  will  be  and  out  of  the  city.  For  many  years  the  shares  of  street  railroad  electric  road.  These  people  recall  the  opposition  that  was  made 

over;  when  the  lightning  will  flash  over  long  distances  not  only  companies  have  been  sought  after  by  capitalists,  for  investment  to  the  first  steam  railroads.  It  was  said  that  the  railroads  would 

speech  but  heavy  burdens ; when  the  ponderous  engine  will  be  in  them  has  been  safe  and  profitable.  kill  the  game,  ruin  the  farmers,  produce  premature  birth  pangs ; 

used  chiefly  for  the  generation  of  the  far  more  subtle  power  which  It  is  unnecessary  to  go  at  length  into  the  early  history  of  street  that  birds  would  be  killed  by  the  smoke ; and  that  passengers 

turns  the  electric  motor ; when  the  noisy,  dusty  railroad  of  to-day  railroads.  An  account  of  the  application  of  electricity  to  street  would  find  it  impossible  to  breathe  in  trains  moving  so  rapidly. 


Fio.  1—THOMSON-HOUSTON  CAR  ON  A 10  PER  CENT.  GRADE. 


will  be  succeeded  by  the  clean  and  rapid  devices  which  are  driv- 
ing the  horse-cars  from  the  streets  of  our  cities.  There  is  appar- 
ently no  limit  to  the  hopes  and  expectations  of  electric  artisans. 
They  see  a coming  time  when  electricity  shall  rock  the  cradle  of 
the  baby  and  desiccate  the  body  of  the  dead ; ring  the  church  bell, 
illumine  the  altar,  and  execute  the  criminal ; transport  men  and 
women  to  their  duties,  their  pleasures,  and  their  graves;  be,  in 
short,  the  natural  power  which  shall  be  the  most  intimate  and 
efficient  of  man’s  assistants.  And  all  these  possibilities  of  the 
application  of  the  electric  fluid  to  mechanics  was  within  the  con- 
templation of  those  who  discovered  the  nature  of  this  wonderful 
energy.  Volta,  Galvani,  Ohm,  Franklin,  Arapbre,  Henry,  and  Far- 
aday all  looked  forward  to  achievements  at  least  equivalent  to 
those  that  are  now  about  to  be  realized.  The  inventors  and 
business  men  of  to-day,  whose  shops  and  factories  are  beginning 
to  rank  among  the  greatest  of  industrial  enterprises,  have  simply 
wrought  out  what  the  great  discoverers  of  the  last  century  believed 
to  be  possible.  Nevertheless,  what  has  been  done,  chiefly  by 
young  men,  in  the  application  of  electricity,  marks  our  own  time 
as  one  of  the  most  important  of  eras  in  the  history  of  physic3. 
The  world  has  taken  a great  and  decisive  step  forward  in  the 
process  of  that  development  which  is  decreasing  the  importance 
of  the  physical  powers  of  men  and  the  other  animals,  and  unchain- 
ing and  utilizing  the  stupendous  slumbering  energy  of  inanimate 
nature.  There  has  been  no  revolution  and  no  great  fundamental 
discovery ; there  has  only  been  a wonderful  and  sudden  applica- 
tion of  the  long-accumulating  knowledge  of  electric  science. 

Of  all  the  development  which  has  been  rushing  on  from  one 
step  to  another  during  the  last  few  years,  the  phase  which  is  of 
most  immediate  and  present  interest  is  that  which  relates  to  the 
transportation  problem  of  great  cities.  There  is  no  subject  of 
municipal  economy 
so  important,  and 
apparently  so  diffi- 
cult, as  that  of  rap- 
id transit.  It  is  es- 
sentially a modern 
problem,  for  only 
two  generations 
have  been  engaged 
in  its  solution.  It 
was  very  early  in 
the  century,  it  is 
true,  when  Oliver 
Evans  made  his 
road  engine,  the 
Or/tw/er,with  which 
he  undertook  to 
traverse  the  streets 
of  Philadelphia ; 
and  it  was  in  1826 
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that  the  first  horse 
railroad  of  the 


country  was  built, 

at  Quincy,  Massachusetts.  It  was  used  for  carrying  from  the 
quarry  the  blocks  of  granite  for  the  Bunker  Hill  Monument.  It 
was  not,  however,  until  1831  that  the  first  street  railroad  was 
chartered.  In  that  year  the  New  York  and  Harlem  Railroad 
Company  was  authorized  to  operate  cars  drawn  by  horses,  and  the 
first  cars  were  run  in  1832  from  Prince  Street,  by  the  way  of 
Fourth  Avenue,  to  Harlem  Bridge.  Horses  were  employed  as  the 
motive  power  of  the  road  until  1837,  when  steam  was  substituted. 
In  1845,  however,  horses  were  restored,  and  have  been  used  ever 
since  until  now,  when  electricity  has  been  adopted.  From  the 
very  first,  horse  railroads  were  unpopular  on  account  of  the  inter- 
ference of  the  rails  with  the  ordinary  wagon  and  carriage  traffic 
of  the  streets.  Even  now,  after  nearly  sixty  years  of  experience, 
it  is  doubtful  if  a rail  can  be  made  that  will  be  equally  convenient 
for  public  and  private  vehicles,  for  those  that  run  on  tracks,  and 
those  that  are  independent  of  all  guidance  but  that  of  their  drivers. 


cars  narrates  the  facts  concerning  the  highest  point  reached  in  It  is  the  old  paradox,  always  true,  that  out  of  advancing  civiliza- 

their  development.  All  residents  of  cities  and  large  towns  are  tion  always  comes  a cry  against  change  and  innovation.  The  mi- 

familiar  with  the  evils  associated  with  horse-cars.  These  compar-  nority  pulls  the  world  forward  in  spite  of  the  backward-pushing 

atively  easy-running  coaches  are  a great  advance  on  the  heavy,  majority. 

There  was  another  and  a practical  argument  against  the  substi- 
tution of  electricity  for  horses,  which  was  employed  more  than  a 
half-century  ago  against  the  steam  locomotive.  It  was  said  in 
both  instances  that  without  horses  there  would  not  be  sufficient 
traction  to  keep  the  cars  on  the  rails ; that  the  engine,  in  the  one 
case,  and  the  cars  in  the  other,  would  not  sufficiently  grip  or  bite 
the  track  to  draw  or  carry  a heavy  load.  All  this  has  been  dis- 
proved. The  world  knows  all  about  the  steam  locomotive,  while 
those  who  have  studied  electric  roads,  and  seen  them  take  curves 
and  switches,  and  ascend  the  heaviest  grades,  know  that  there  is 
no  merit  in  this  argument  against  electric  cars. 

There  is  a street  railroad  in  Richmond,  Va.,  the  marvellous  suc- 
Fio.  3 — THE  PAGE  MOTOR.  cess  of  which  has  greatly  stimulated  the  adoption  of  electricity  as 

a motive  power  in  cities.  It  was  opened  early  in  1888.  This 
lumbering,  jolting  omnibus ; and  in  the  middle  of  the  century,  road  runs  up  and  down  hill  for  twelve  and  a half  miles.  It  runs 

and  during  many  subsequent  years,  there  was  nothing  better  on  country  roads  outside  the  city  limits  which  would  be  difficult 

looked  for.  As  cities  grew,  however,  and  rents  increased,  the  for  horses.  Some  portions  of  the  way  are  double  and  the  rest 

people  insisted  on  living  at  greater  distances  from  their  places  of  single  tracked.'  In  a distance  of  about  1000  feet  there  are  four 

work,  and  thus  naturally  came  a demand  for  “rapid  transit."  grades  having  27,  30,  40,  and  50  feet  radius.  These  curves  are  on 

Two  horses  drawing  a single  car  occupied  too  much  of  the  space  a grade  of  7 per  cent.  On  the  whole  line  there  are  31  curves  ro- 
of the  road  in  proportion  to  the  carrying  capacity  of  the  vehicle.  quiring  bent  rails.  In  one  section  there  is  a continuous  ascent  of 

The  maintenance  of  the  roadway,  worn  out  by  the  horses’  hoofs,  6000  feet,  in  which  the  grades  vary  from  3 to  7 per  cent.  In 

cost  too  much.  There  were  also  sentimental  considerations,  which  another  ascent  of  1900  feet,  a grade  of  10  per  cent,  is  encountered, 

aroused  a good  deal  of  popular  opposition  to  the  horse-cars.  The  One  portion  of  the  route  lies  across  a valley  with  up  and  down 

companies,  as  a rule,  buy  good  horses,  and  take  all  the  care  of  grades  of  from  3 to  10  per  cent.  In  Fig.  1 is  shown  a car  on  a 

them  that  the  nature  of  their  task  permits.  That  is  simply  a 10  per  cent,  grade.  It  is  about  as  steep  a hill  as  is  found  either 

matter  of  business  prudence.  But  with  all  the  care  that  can  be  in  city  streets  or  country  roads.  On  this  road  forty  cars  are  oper- 

bestowed  upon  him,  a car-horse,  doing  an  average  of  four  hours’  ated  by  the  Sprague  overhead  system.  The  schedule  time  which 
work  a day,  will  not  last  longer  than  three  years ; and  in  the  mean  is  made  by  each  car  is  7 £ miles  an  hour.  Each  car  runs  107 

time  the  expense  of  maintaining  this  motive  power  is  something  miles  in  a day  of  18  hours.  The  power  is  furnished  from  a cen- 

enormous.  It  was  the  cost  of  carrying  the  mails  in  the  stage-  tral  house  by  three  engines  of  125  horse-power  each,  and  two  Ed- 

coaches  that  settled  the  question  in  England  in  favor  of  the  steam  ison  dynamos.  The  normal  pressure  of  the  current  developed  is 

railroad.  When  it  was  discovered  that  a steam-engine  could  bet-  500  volts. 

ter  do  the  work  that  was  annually  killing  30,000  horses,  the  “good  There  is  another  electric  road  which  also  settles  the  question 
old  days”  of  the  coach  disappeared  and  the  steam-car  came  in.  of  the  traction  of  cars  operated  without  horses  or  locomotives. 
It  was  a great  day  for  civilization  when  the  energy  imprisoned  in  It  is  in  Allegheny  City,  Penn.,  the  “Observatory  Hill  Passenger 

the  coal-mines  relieved  straining  muscles  of  the  burdens  that  the  Railway  Co.”  It  is  four  miles  long.  For  one  mile  it  is  operated 

maintenance  of  communication  had  placed  upon  them.  Then  oc-  by  the  Bentley-Knight  conduit  system,  the  overhead  system  being 

currcd  the  revolution  in  motive  power,  in  the  present  triumphs  of  used  for  the  other  three  miles.  There  are  turnouts,  switches,  and 

which  electricity  is  the  principal  factor.  There  has  not  been,  34  curves  on  the  road.  There  is  a grade  of  12£  per  cent.,  and  in 

with  all  its  advantages,  any  successful  application  of  steam  to  the  4900  feet  a rise  of  295  feet.  Six  passenger  cars  are  operated  on 

propulsion  of  surface  roads  in  cities  and  towns.  The  demands  this  line,  each  seating  twenty-two  passengers.  The  weight  of  tho 
of  traffic  have  been  met  in  New 
York  by  the  elevated  roads,  and  in 
London  by  the  underground  sys- 
tem. The  objections  to  both  of 
these  methods  of  transit  are  famil- 
iar. Nearly  every  large  city  in  the 
country  has,  at  one  time  or  anoth- 
er, considered  the  desirability  of 
introducing  the  elevated  or  the  un- 
derground road  for  the  purpose  of 
securing  rapid  transit  from  its 
business  centre  to  its  outskirts. 

The  noise  and  dirt  and  the  obstruc- 
tion of  light  by  the  elevated  roads 
have  been  compared  with  the  nox- 
ious gases  found  in  the  tunnels 
of  the  underground  system.  The 
dummy  has  been  tried  and  discard- 
ed, and  within  a very  few  years  it 
has  been  generally  recognized  by 
the  managers  of  surface  street  rail- 
roads that  their  choice  of  motive 
power  lies  between  the  cable  and 

electricity.  It  cannot  be  said  that  Fio.  4.-TUE  THOMSON-UOUSTON  MOTOR. 
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motors  and  cars  is  five  tons.  Each  car  has  two  15  horse-power  poses.  Attempt  after  attempt  resulting  in  failure,  nevertheless, 

motors,  one  attached  to  each  axle.  The  speed  attained  is  fifteen  carried  the  world  nearer  to  the  desired  result.  In  1834,  Jacobi 

miles  an  hour  on  the  levels,  and  six  miles  an  hour  on  the  10  per  showed  at  St.  Petersburg  an  electro-magnetic  motor  that  drove  a 

cent,  grade.  The  power  is  furnished  by  a 226  horse-power  engine,  boat  carrying  twelve  passengers.  The  Jacobi  motor  is  shown  in 

and  by  three  76  horse  power  Thomson-Houston  generators.  The  Fig.  2.  In  1838,  Robert  Davidson,  a Scotchman,  ran  a lathe  and  a 

voltage  is  500.  A single  car  has  carried  123  passengers  at  the  locomotive  by  electricity.  In  this  country,  in  1837,  Thomas  Dav- 

steepest  grade  of  this  road  at  the  rate  of  between  five  and  six  enport,  a Vermont  blacksmith,  invented  a motor  for  running  ma- 

miles  an  hour.  chinery  by  electricity.  The  most  celebrated  early  motor  made  in 

Another  road  whose  achievements  determine  this  question  is  at  the  United  States  was  the  invention  of  Professor  C.  C.  Page,  of 

the  Smithsonian  Institute.  An 
improvement  upon  it  is  shown 
in  Fig.  3.  The  rods,  b.,  passing 

^ through  two  hollow  eleetro-mag- 

-Uii1-  netic  coils,  are  made  into  one 


resulting  in  failure,  nevertheless,  The  Thomson-Houston  and  Sprague  motors  differ  mechanically 

( desired  result.  In  1834,  Jacobi  and  in  their  methods  of  controlling  the  current.  The  Pendleton 

ctro-magnetic  motor  that  drove  a motor  (Fig.  6)  is  suspended  from  the  body  of  the  car.  The  nrma- 

. The  Jacobi  motor  is  shown  in  ture  is  extended  in  two  coiled  springs,  which  are  fastened  to  a 

on,  a Scotchman,  ran  a lathe  and  a screw-pinion  wheel.  It  is  unnecessary,  for  the  purposes  of  a pop. 

lis  country,  in  1837,  Thomas  Dav-  ular  article,  to  enter  upon  a description  of  the  various  forms  of 

invented  a motor  for  running  ma-  motors  which  have  been  invented  in  Europe  and  America.  One 

>t  celebrated  early  motor  made  in  of  the  earliest  of  motors  was  the  Van  Depoele,  while  Daft  and  Edi- 

ntion  of  Professor  C.  C.  Page,  of  son  have  both  carried  electric  power  to  their  locomotives  by  their 

the  Smithsonian  Institute.  An  own  methods.  While  many  motors  have  been  invented  for  the 

improvement  upon  it  is  shown  application  of  electricity  to  industrial  purposes,  very  few  of  them 

in  Fig.  3.  The  rods,  b.,  passing  have  been  found  to  possess  the  qualities  which  are  essential  to 

through  two  hollow  electro-mag-  meet  the  difficult  requirements  of  street  railroad  service.  It  is 

netic  coils,  are  made  into  one  said  by  some  electricians  that  the  development  of  this  energy  for 

piston,  being  joined  by  some  locomotion,  rapid  as  it  has  been,  would  have  gone  on  very  much 

non  magnetic  substance.  The  faster  but  for  the  difficulty  of  finding  a satisfactory  motor.  At 

action  of  this  piston,  which  is  present  it  6eems  as  if  this  important  and  troublesome  problem 

attached  to  a fly-wheel  by  a had  been  solved. 

crank,  is  caused  by  the  sucking  There  are  three  methods  of  operating  electric  railroads — the 
quality  of  electricity.  Each  conduit  system,  the  storage  system,  and  the  overhead,  or  trolley, 


crank,  is  caused  by  the  sucking  There  are  three  methods  of  operating  electric  railroads — the 
quality  of  electricity.  Each  conduit  system,  the  storage  system,  and  the  overhead,  or  trolley, 

magnet  sucks  in  its  rod,  and  by  system.  The  electricity  for  the  conduit  and  the  overhead  systems 

an  eccentric  disc  on  the  wheel  is  generated  mechanically.  In  the  first,  the  conduit  system,  the 

the  current  passes  through  the  current  is  conducted  from  the  power  or  generating  house  to  the 

two  magnets  alternately.  Pro-  cars  through  an  underground  conduit  similar  in  appearance  to  that 

fessor  Page  made  a locomotive  employed  in  the  operation  of  cable  roads.  In  the  overhead  sys. 

which  he  operated  by  a large  tern,  the  current  is  conducted  through  an  overhead  wire  to  a trol- 

motor  of  this  kind,  and  in  1851  ley,  or  pair  of  trolleys,  fastened  to  a support,  either  a cable  or  a 

he  travelled  with  it  from  Wash-  flexible  arm,  working  in  a spring  and  fixed  to  the  roof  of  the  car. 

ington  to  Baltimore.  At  one  The  wheels  of  the  trolley,  or  a Blide,  run  over,  under,  or  on  the  side 

point  on  the  route  the  locomo-  of  the  conducting  wire,  and  receive  that  portion  of  the  current 

tive  ran  for  a distance  of  two  which  is  required  to  move  the  car.  The  current  passes  through 

miles  at  the  rate  of  nineteen  the  conductors  on  the  trolley  support,  and  through  the  car  to  the 

miles  an  hour.  The  electricity  motors  attached  to  the  axles.  The  return  current  passes  back  to 

was  generated  for  the  motor  in  the  generator  through  a second  wire,  or  the  rails,  which,  when 

batteries  which  were  found  to  thus  used,  are  connected  by  copper  wires  at  theirpoints  of  junction, 

be  incapable  of  withstanding  The  circuit  and  method  of  operating  the  overhead  system  are  shown 


Fio.  5.— METHOD  OF  ATTACHING  MOTOR  TO  CAR  TRUCKS. 


the  jolting  of  the  cars. 

It  was  very  recently  that  a 
motor  was  obtained  of  sufficient 
power  and  endurance  to  be  prac- 
ticable for  the  propulsion  of 


in  Fig.  7.  The  generator  is  G.  From  it  the  current  passes  in  the 
direction  of  the  arrow  to  the  overhead  conductor,  C.  When  it 
reaches  the  trolley,  T,  it  divides,  part  going  on  to  the  next  trolley, 
and  part  passing  down  to  the  motors,  M M.  From  the  motors  it 
passes  through  the  wheels  to  the  rails,  and  so  back  by  the  rails 


Lynn,  Mass.  It  is  operated  by  the  Thomson-Houston  overhead  sys-  streetcars.  All  motors  depend  for  their  effectiveness  upon  the  and  the  wire,  W,  to  the  generator. 


tern.  Two-thirds  of  the  road  is  heavy  grade  a 


action  of  the  magnetism  of  the  field  on  their  i 


point  the  grade  is  nearly  12  per  cent.  It  is  stated  that  on  the  accompanying  cut  (Fig.  4)  represents  the  Thomson-Houston  mo- 
grade  the  electric  motors  carry  fully  loaded  cars  easily,  whereas  tor,  which  has  been  adopted  by  the  West  End  Company  of  Bos- 
four  horses  used  with  difficulty  to  haul  cars  lightly  loaded.  These  ton.  The  electricity  is  furnished  to  the  motor  from  the  dynamos 
cars  have  also  two  15  horse  power  motors  each.  of  the  power-house.  The  field  is  formed  by  the  including  heavy 


of  the  power-house.  The  field  is  formea  by  the  including  heavy 


It  may  as  well  be  explained  at  this  point  that  there  is  less  dan-  casting,  with  its  wire-wound  magnets,  A.  B is  the  armature,  which 

gcr  to  be  apprehended  from  wires  carrying  electricity  to  the  is  revolved  by  electrical  force  and  by  reason  of  the  attraction 

motors  of  streetcars  than  from  any  of  the  other  conductors  that  of  the  heavily  charged  magnets.  The  armature  is  so  arranged 

must  pass  overhead  or  underground  through  the  streets.  The  with  reference  to  the  magnetic  force  that  its  south  pole  is  within 

reason  is  to  be  found  in  the  light  voltage  that  is  required  for  the  the  influence  of  the  north  pole  of  the  magnet,  or  vice  versA , and 

task  which  devolves  upon  the  current.  A maximum  electro-mo-  this  relative  position  is  always  maintained  by  the  action  of  the 

tive  force  of  600  volts  is  the  power  which  has  been  agreed  upon  commutator,  C.  The  connections  of  the  copper  brushes  with  the 

as  necessary  under  the  most  difficult  conditions.  Such  a current  commutator  are  shown  just  above  and  below  the  cylinder.  Through 

would  undoubtedly  give  an  unpleasant  shock,  but  it  would  not  be  the  commutator  and  armature  runs  a compensating  shaft,  D,  to  the 

fatal  unless  the  person  receiving  it  had  extraordinarily  small  resist-  end  of  which  are  cog-wheels,  F F.  In  front  of  this  shaft  is  the 

ance  power.  axle  of  the  car,  E,  and  on  the  axle  is  a third  cog-wheel,  not  shown 

The  essential  distinguishing  features  of  an  electric  railroad  are  the  in  the  cut,  which  is  engaged  by  the  wheels  of  the  compensating 

machinery  or  battery  for  the  generation  of  the  electricity,  the  con-  shaft.  Thus,  the  revolution  of  the  armature  turns  the  shaft,  the 

ductors  for  the  transmission  of  the  power  to  the  cars,  the  electric  wheels  of  which  turn  the  axle  ami  propel  the  car. 


motors  by  means  of  which  the  powei 


made  to  act  directly  upon  This  direct  gearing  of  the  motor  to  the  axle  of  the  car 


the  wheels,  and  the  rheostat,  and  reversing  machine  for  control-  final  result  of  a great  number  of  experiments,  in  which  chains, 
ling  the  speed  and  for  changing  the  direction  of  the  car. 

The  generator,  or  dynamo,  is  the  same  machine  that  is  used  

for  the  production  of  electricity  for  lighting,  or  for  any  other  pur- 

pose  for  which  the  energy  is  required.  It  consists  of  a wire-  jp|  / ip~ ‘ ** ' ^ \ -\  / "\T3 

wound  armature,  regulated  in  its  direction  by  a commutator,  and  / J? : 1 'l 

revolved  by  a steam-engine  between  magnets.  It  is  constructed  ( f j Ro.  J ) ) 

in  various  forms,  but  in  essential  principles  it  is  always  the  same.  V J — - — — J 

The  armature,  which  is  generally  a cylinder,  being  revolved  within  y / 

the  magnetic  field  between  the  poles  of  the  magnets,  becomes  ~ h ~ — ■■ — ■ ■ ■ - ^ ^ L 

charged  with  electricity,  which  passes  to  flexible  copper  brushes  in  pIO  e.— THE  PENDLETON  MOTOR, 

contact  with  the  commutator,  and  then  out  through  the  conductors 
to  do  the  work  demanded  of  it.  The  dynamo  is  the  practical  ap- 
plication of  the  law  embodied  in  “Barlow’s  wheel,”  and  further  belts,  ropes,  and  all  manner  of  intermediate  appliances  have  been 
developed  by  Faraday.  The  generation  of  a current  of  electricity  tested.  The  trucks  to  which  these  motors  are  attached  must  be 


from  the  influence  of  magnets  and  by  the  aid  of  mechanical  specially  built  for  the  purpose.  They  are  much  stronger  and  hca- 
power  is  one  of  the  fundamental  and  best-known  facts  of  modern  vier  than  the  trucks  used  on  the  ordinary  horse-car,  but  in  chan- 
science.  ging  a horse  road  for  electricity,  the  new  trucks,  with  the  motors 

The  other  method,  that  of  generating  the  power  by  a battery,  is  attached,  are  applied  to  the  old  bodies.  Sometimes  a single  mo- 
eveu  better  known,  and,  ordinarily,  electricity  is  thought  of  as  pro-  tor  is  used,  but  as  a rule  a motor  is  attached  to  each  axle,  as  is 
duced  by  the  chemical  action  of  two  plates  of  dissimilar  metals  shown  in  Fig.  6.  The  motors  vary  from  7 4 to  16  horse-power 


immersed  in  a bath  of  acidulated  water.  The  variety  of  metals  each,  according  to  the  gradients  of  the  road  and  the  nature  of  the 

and  of  materials  for  the  bath  that  may  be  used  is  wellnigh  infi-  service.  Occasionally  a single  motor  of  20  horse-power  is  used, 

nite.  The  battery  was  for  a long  time  the  only  means  used  for  They  are  carefully  protected  by  coverings  from  the  dirt  and  water 

the  production  of  energy,  and  it  is  within  recent  years  that  the  of  the  roadway,  which  under  a street  car  arc  generally  in  a state 

discovery  was  made  that  a dynamo  in  which  electrical  energy  is  of  agitation  that  is  dangerous  to  delicate  machinery.  The  current 

produced  by  mechanical  energy  could  be  used  as  a generator,  and  direction  of  the  car  are  controlled  from  the  platform  by  the 

Both  systems  are  applied  to  the  propulsion  of  railroad  cars.  In 
the  one  case  the  batteries,  charged  so  as  to  become  accumulators, 

are  carried  in  the  cars ; in  the  other  the  power  is  transmitted  from  __  _ 

a central  power-house,  furnished  with  the  necessary  steam-engines 
and  dynamos,  through  conductors  to  the  whole  line,  each  car  tak- 
ing from  the  conductor  sufficient  power  for  its  operation.  The 
modern  dynamo  is  self-exciting.  For  many  years  after  the  dis- 
covery that  electricity  might  be  induced  by  magnetism,  the  current 
generated  by  the  machines  was  intermittent.  The  field  magnets 
received  their  charges  from  batteries ; but  in  the  modern  dynamo  a j 

portion  of  the  current  of  electricity  produced  in  the  revolving 
armature  is  carried  back  to  the  magnets,  maintaining  and  increas- 
ing  their  energy.  It  is  therefore  not  essential  that  the  field  should  ; 

be  strongly  magnetized  at  first,  so  long  as  there  is  power  enough 

to  produce  any  electric  current  whatever  in  the  armature.  The  _i  6 

more  rapidly  the  armature  is  revolved,  the  stronger  is  the  current.  3 T N. 

The  magnetic  deficiencies  of  the  field  will  be  supplied  from  the  r 3 

shunted  current.  j 

When  the  electricity  for  moving  a car  is  generated  in  a battery,  3 IPlPl  PI  FI 

there  is  of  course  no  outside  line;  when  it  is  generated  in  a power-  !^?W\  G m |_JL  L 

house,  there  must  be  conductors  through  which  the  energy  is  trans-  lt\  \ pj  111  “ »T 

mitted  to  the  body  to  be  put  in  motion.  Jy.Lj,  ! | LJ  jfcfc  fc 

These  essential  elements  of  an  electric  railroad  are  common  to  j%T  i y*  ■■ 

all  branches  of  the  electric  art.  The  generation  and  transmission  W j 

of  the  energy  must  be  the  same,  no  matter  what  may  be  the  nature  Wy  ■ I fw  ' 1a  * '*** 

of  the  duty  which  it  will  be  called  upon  to  perform.  It  is  also  rrrr-~\ -•■-'••T;  , 

true  that  motors  have  been  in  use  for  a long  time,  but  motors 

capable  of  running  street  cars,  and  also  adapted  to  the  rough  I 

tasks  of  the  roads,  have  not  long  been  in  existence. 

Speaking  very  generally,  a motor  is  a dynamo  reversed.  It  is  Fio.  7 CIRCUIT  ON  THOMSON 

composed  of  tiie  same  active  elements;  but  while  the  dynamo 
is  put  in  operation  by  mechanical  force,  and  generates  electrical 
energv,  the  motor  receives  electrical  force  from  the  dynamo,  and 

transmits  mechanical  energy.  When  it  was  discovered  that  elec-  brakeman.  In  some  systems,  with  one  crank  he  can  operate  the 


res.  The  The  storage  system  differs  from  the  other  two  in  its  method 
a ston  mo-  of  generating  and  transmitting  the  energy  to  the  wheels  of  the 

ly  of  Bos-  car.  In  each  car  are  storage  batteries,  from  which  the  current  is 

dynamos  carried  to  the  motors  under  the  car.  Our  illustration  (Fig.  8) 

ing  heavy  shows  the  method  of  the  Julien  Company  for  carrying  the  storage 

ure,  which  batteries  in  the  car. 

attraction  For  street  railroad  purposes,  therefore,  every  system  uses  motors 
arranged  attached  to  the  axles  of  the  car,  either  by  direct  or  indirect  gear, 
s is  within  ing,  and  electricity  is  generated  for  two  of  the  three  systems  by 

versA,  and  dynamos,  and  for  the  third  is  carried  in  storage  batteries  in  the  car. 

on  of  the  In  one  system  the  current  passes  through  a wire  embedded  in  a 

3 with  the  conduit ; in  another  by  an  overhead  wire  and  a trolley ; and  in  an- 

Through  other  directly  from  the  batteries  to  the  motors. 

.,  D,  to  the  The  conduit  system  is  the  most  expensive  of  the  three,  and  is  not 
aft  is  the  used  so  much  as  the  overhead  system.  Its  advantages  are  obvious, 

lot  shown  It  utilizes  the  current  generated  mechanically  in  the  least  objec- 

pensating  tionable  manner.  The  fact  that  it  is  an  underground  system 

shaft,  the  recommends  it  to  a great  many.  The  objections  to  it  are  cco- 

nomical  and  practical.  The  conductor  runs  on  insulators  in  a con- 
car  is  the  duit,  which  is  generally  between  the  tracks,  although  it  may  be 

:h  chains,  outside.  Through  a slot  in  the  conduit  the  current  is  carried  to 

the  motors  of  the  car,  and  in  this  slot,  which  is  so  narrow  that 
wagon  wheels  and  horses’  hoofs  cannot  be  caught  by  it,  the  dirt 
and  moisture  of  the  street  gather,  interfere  with  the  wires,  and 
3 retard  the  movement  of  the  cars.  These  are  objections  which  have 

led  the  most  important  electric  railroad  companies  to  prefer  the 
overhead  system.  Moreover,  they  have  been  strong  enough  to 
prevail  against  the  natural  opposition  of  the  authorities  of  such  a 
city  as  Boston,  who  have  given  their  consent  to  the  erection  of 
5 more  poles  and  the  stringing  of  more  wires.  Notwithstanding 

this,  however,  the  underground  system  continues  to  be  used  on 
some  roads.  The  contact  between  the  conductors  and  the  motors 
of  the  car  is  made  in  various  ways.  In  the  Bentley- Knight  syg- 
liave  been  tem  (Figs.  9 and  10)  there  passes  through  the  slot  a “plough,” 

1 must  be  or  frame,  to  which  are  attached  two  contact  shoes,  which  slide 

and  hea-  along  the  conductor.  These  shoes  in  case  of  necessity  may  be 

in  chan-  lifted  out  of  the  slot.  Another  conduit  is  that  of  the  Short  series 

e motors  system,  which  also  employs  the  overhead  device.  In  a conduit  of 

ngle  mo-  cement  and  stone  two  copper  wires  are  supported  on  porcelain 

xle,  as  is  insulators,  on  which  trolleys  run. 

rse-power  The  invention  of  W.  H.  Smith,  of  Newark,  N.  J.,  is  very  differ- 
ure  of  the  ent  from  any  other  conduit.  The  conductor  is  carried  in  a wood- 

r is  used.  en  box  hermetically  sealed.  It  is  covered  by  non-magnetizable 

rod  water  metal  plates,  from  which  the  car  takes  the  current  as  it  passes 

in  a state  along.  The  bottom  of  the  car  is  furnished  with  magnets,  which 

ie  current  act  upon  movable  pieces,  equipped  with  armatures,  which  rest 

m by  the  upon  the  conductor.  As  the  car  passes,  the  magnets  attract 


Fio.  7.— CIRCUIT  ON  THOMSON-HOUSTON  (OVERHEAD)  SYSTEM. 


a continuous  current  could  bo  produced  by  the  revolu-  rheostat,  by  which  the  speed  is  checked  c 


nk  he  can  operate  the 
the  car  stopped ; with 


nagnetic  field,  the  motor  was  inevitable.  another  he  can  change  the  relations  of  the  commutator  and  arnra- 


necessary  to  invent  a method  for  the  transmissii 
It  was  in  the  first  half  of  the  century  that  the  ii 


tion  of  the  car,  w ill  be  r 


y that  the  current,  and  consequi 


ersed.  In  other  systems,  the  control  of  metal  surface  thai 


these  pieces,  which  rise  and  form  a connection  with  the  metal 
strip.  So  much  of  the  strip,  therefore,  as  is  under  the  car  is 
charged  with  the  current  received  from  the  conductor,  which  is 
also  carried  to  the  car.  The  current  exists  nowhere  else  on  this 


e genius  of  Europe  and  America  engaged  in  the  task  of  discov-  the  car’s  motion  is  exerted  directly  on  the  motor.  All  motors  are 
ng  the  best  method  of  applying  electricity  to  mechanical  pur-  constructed,  as  has  been  said,  on  practically  the  same  principle. 


mmediately  under  the  car. 
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The  storage,  or  accumulator  system,  is  one  concerning  which 
there  is  much  dispute.  It  is  asserted  that  there  are  altogether 
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too  many  stages  of  reduction  in  the  process  of  producing  the 
current ; but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  claimed  that  there  is  no 
doubt  that  the  energy  confined  in  an  accumulator  is  enormous. 
The  principal  objection,  however,  to  the  battery  is  based  upon 
the  tendency  of  the  plates  to  bend  or  “buckle,”  which  may  be  the 
result  of  defective  plates  or  attachments,  or  of  the  unequal  ex- 


pansion of  the  plates.  There  are  several  methods  of  applying 
the  accumulators  to  the  propulsion  of  street  cars.  Experiments 
have  been  made,  and  roads  established  in  London  and  Paris. 
The  system  with  which  we  are  most  familiar  in  this  country  is 
the  Julien,  which  is  in  operation  on  the  Fourth  Avenue  Railroad 
of  New  York.  There  are  at  this  writing  ten  cars  in  operation, 
and  ten  more  under  contract ; and  the  managers  of  the  road  and 
of  the  Julien  Company  are  perfectly  satisfied  that  they  have  dis- 
covered the  ideal  method  of  operating  an  electric  railroad.  The 
batteries  are  carried  under  the  seats — a method  which  is  adopted 
by  all  storage  systems.  The  batteries  are  charged  from  a dyna- 
mo in  from  four  to  five  hours.  Each  car  is  furnished  with  two 
sets  of  batteries.  This  gives  each  car  35  horse-power  hours  at 
the  start,  and  only  12  is  consumed  during  the  round  trip.  The 
Julien  Company  advise  the  changing  of  the  bat- 
teries at  the  end  of  each  round  trip.  This  is 
effected  automatically.  The  cells  are  placed  in 
the  car  and  removed  from  the  outside  by  letting 
down  panels,  as  is  shown  in  the  illustration  (Fig. 

11).  The  car  is  run  into  a pit  in  which  the  bat- 
teries are  kept  on  shelves.  The  lower  shelf  pro- 
jects toward  the  car,  and  the  exhausted  batteries 
are  placed  upon  it.  These  are  then  carried  to 
the  uppermost  6helf  by  an  automatic  elevator, 
and  a shelf  containing  newly  charged  batteries 
takes  its  place.  The  change  can  be  made  in 
from  two  to  three  minutes. 

The  connection  between  the  batteries  and  the 
motors  under  the  car  is  very  easily  made  by  flex- 
ible connectors.  The  storage  system,  the  man- 
agers of  the  Julien  system  assert,  has  overcome 
the  defects  of  which  railroad  men  complain, 
chief  among  which  are  its  expense,  its  loss  of 
power,  and  its  short  life.  If  this  is  so,  it  will 
undoubtedly  be  the  most  popular  method  for 
the  application  of  electricity  to  street  cars.  Its 
advantages  are  apparent:  each  car  is  indepen- 
dent ; there  is  no  possible  danger  to  the  public 
from  wires.  The  electrical  energy  is  so  confined 
that  it  is  as  safe  as  utilized  electricity  can  possi- 
bly be.  There  are  no  poles  or  wires.  The  Fourth 
Avenue  road  has  one  grade  of  4|  per  cent.  600 
feet  long.  The  speed  maintained  by  the  cars  is  from  nine  to  ten 
miles  an  hour. 

At  the  present  time,  the  most  popular  and  general  form  of 
carrying  the  electric  power  to  the  car  is  by  the  overhead,  or  trol- 
ley, ’system.  It  is  nearly  as  old  as  the  electric  road,  for  it  was 
the  device  to  which  Dr.  Siemens  resorted  to  overcome  the  defects 
attending  the  use  of  the  rails  as  his  conductors.  There  are  vari- 
ous ways  of  conducting  the  current  to  the  cars  by  overhead  wires 
and  trolleys.  Sometimes  there  are  two  wires — one  for  the  posi- 
tive, and  the  other  for  the  negative  current.  Sometimes  there  is 
a single  wire,  the  current  returning  to  the  generator  through  the 
rails.  The  method  of  suspending  the  wires  is  often  dictated  by 
the  characteristics  of  the  road.  If  the  roadway  is  wide,  or  if 
it  is  run  through  a city  street,  the  method  of  suspension  is  by 
cross-wires.  Poles,  generally  of  small  iron  piping,  are  set  up  on 
opposite  sides  of  the  street.  Joining  them  are  cross-wires  of  gal- 
vanized steel.  From  these  hang  insulators,  to  which  the  con- 
ductor is  attached.  When  the  tracks  are  on  the  sides  of  the 
street,  the  side-suspension  method  is  employed.  An  arm  on  the 
single  pole  carries  the  insulated  conductor.  In  some  places  there 
is  a pole  built  between  the  tracks.  On  this  is  a double  arm, 
extending  on  each  side,  and  supporting  the  two  conductors.  A 
very  fine  example  of  this  construction  was  illustrated  in  Harpkr’s 
Wkkkly  of  August  10th.  On  every  second  pole  there  is  a cluster 
of  incandescent  lights,  so  that  the  system  performs  the  double 
task  of  carrying  illuminating  and  motive  power. 

When  two  wires  are  used,  the  trolley  has  four  wheels,  each  pair 
connected  by  flexible  axles.  Two  wheels  run  on  the  positive, 
and  two  on  the  negative  wire — the  two  sets  being  insulated  from 
each  other.  The  trolley  is  connected  with  the  roof  of  the  car  by 
a flexible  attachment,  usually  a cable.  This  trolley  runs  on  top 
of  the  wires. 

A trolley  running  on  a single  wire  may  also  belong  to  the  over- 
contact system.  It  is  difficult  to  support  the  wires  for  this  over- 
running trolley,  for  the  wheels  must  have  free  play  and  meet  with 


no  obstruction.  Sometimes,  too,  the  trolley  jumps  the  track  and 
falls  off,  breaking  the  connection  between  the  car  and  the  conduc- 
tor. In  the  course  of  the  experiments  made  to  procure  a satis- 
factory contact  system,  sliding  devices  have  been  adopted,  and 
mechanisms  by  which  the  conductor  was  gripped  from  the  sides. 

It  has  been  finally  decided,  however,  that  the  under- running 


method  is  the  best.  A single  wire  is  all  that  is  required,  and  the 
trolley,  being  supported  from  the  car,  has  a more  solid  basis  than 
that  afforded  by  the  wire  and  the  attractions  of  the  electric  cur- 
rent. The  method  employed  by  the  Thomson-Houston  and  Sprague 
companies  seems  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  system  better 
than  any  other  device.  The  wire  is  hung  as  has  been  explained 
in  the  description  of  the  cross-suspension  system.  An  ear  with 
a hole  bored  in  it  is  soldered  to  the  upper  side  of  the  conductor. 
To  this  the  insulator  of  the  cross-wire  is  hooked.  This  leaves 
the  under  surface  of  the  wire  perfectly  smooth  for  the  running  of 
the  trolley.  Another  method  is  to  suspend  the  conductor  in  a 
band  of  copper.  The  trolley-stand  is  generally  a long  arm  pivoted 
on  an  upright  attached  to  the  roof  of  the  car.  To  this  a rope  is 
attached,  by  which  the  brakeman  of  the  car  can  assist  the  raechan- 


Fig.  9. -THE  BENTLEY-KNIGHT  TRUCK  AND  CONDUIT. 


ism  if  that  is  necessary.  The  principal  interference  by  the  brake- 
man  is  at  the  end  of  the  route,  when  he  swings  the  trolley  around 
so  that  it  will  follow  the  car  on  its  return  trip. 

There  is  apparently  no  difficulty  whatever  with  any  of  the  sys- 
tems at  turnouts  or  switches.  The  car  is  guided,  as  are  horsc- 
cars  and  steam  locomotives,  by  the  rails ; and,  iu  the  overhead 
system,  there  arc  frogs  similar  to  those  used  on  the  tracks. 
These  frogs  are  turned  upside  down,  of  course,  and  the  trolley  is 
guided  into  them  by  the  direction 
which  is  taken  by  the  car.  In 
the  single-wire  system,  as  has 
been  already  explained,  the  re- 
turn current  is  through  the  rails. 

With  the  low  voltage  used  for  the 
propulsion  of  street  cars,  this 
cannot  become  dangerous  bv  the 
breaking  down  of  the  wire  which 
carries  the  positive  current,  al- 
though it  may  prove  very  incon- 
venient and  unpleasant. 

Not  only  has  the  development 
of  the  electric  railroad  been  rap- 
id, but  its  history  is  of  very  recent 
origin.  Mention  has  been  al- 
ready made  of  Professor  Page’s 
experiment  on  the  Baltimore  and 
Ohio  Railroad  iu  1851.  That 
experiment  simply  demonstrated 
that  electricity  could  be  utilized 
for  moving  cars,  but  that  the  success  of  the  undertaking  depend- 
ed upon  the  discovery  of  a much  better  generating  force  than  the 
batteries  which  were  used  by  Professor  Page.  So  nearly  successful 
was  his  experiment,  that  ingenious  electricians  at  once  turned 
their  attention  to  the  subject,  and  there  has  been  an  interesting 
contest  for  the  prize  awaiting  the  successful  solver  of  the  problem. 


In  Europe,  Dr.  Werner  Siemens  made  the  first  experiments  in 
electric  railroads,  in  1867 ; but  the  first  line  to  be  put  in  opera- 
tion was  built  by  Siemens  and  Ilalske  in  1879,  at  the  Berlin  Ex- 
hibition. The  power  was  generated  by  a dynamo,  and  the  con- 
ductor was  a central  rail.  For  exhibition  purposes  only,  similar 
experiments  were  made  at  Brussels,  Diisseldorf,  and  Frankfort. 
The  first  permanent  electric  road  in  Europe  was  built  in  1881,  by 
Siemens  and  Halske.  It  ran  between  Lichterfelde  and  the  mili- 
tary school  at  Berlin.  The  conductors  were  the  two  rails — the 
central  rail  of  the  first  experiment  having  been  abandoned — one; 
rail  for  the  positive  and  the  other  for  the  negative  current. 

In  the  mean  time,  on  this  side  of  the  water,  Thomas  Davenport,, 
the  Vermont  blacksmith,  had  exhibited  a small  model  electric  en- 
gine, which  ran  on  a circular  railway.  Moses  Farmer  made  an 
electro-magnetic  engine  in  1847.  These  and  Page’s  experiments 
merely  marked  the  beginnings  of  the  time.  The  Siemens  and  Halske 
road  from  Lichterfelde  to  the  Cadetten  Austalt  was  the  first  elec- 
tric road  actually  put  in  operation  for  the  transportation  of  pas- 
sengers and  merchandise.  Immediately  afterward  the  same  in- 
ventors built  a number  of  other  roads,  and  were  the  first  to  employ 
trolleys  and  overhead  wires  to  conduct  the  current  to  the  motors. 
It  was  soon  discovered  that  the  conduct  of  the  current  through 
the  rails  was  full  of  danger  to  persons  and  animals  passing  along 
the  street,  who  were  liable  to  come  in  contact  with  the  track.  In 
order,  however,  to  prevent  any  accident,  two  wires  were  strung 
overhead,  and  on  these  trolleys  travelled.  The  trolleys  were  con- 
nected to  the  car  by  wires.  At  first  these  little  cars  ran  on  top 
of  the  wires ; but  this  arrangement  not  proving  satisfactory,  an- 
other was  designed,  by  which  a wheel  pressed  against  the  under, 
side  of  the  conductor,  and  this,  drawn  along  by  the  wires  attached 
to  the  car,  acted  as  the  connection  between  the  conductor  and  the 
motors. 

Although  Siemens  and  Halske  operated  an  electric  road  in  1881, 
Edison  had  a road  of  his  own  at  Menlo  Park,  ninety  rods  in  length, 
in  the  previous  year.  The  first  Edison  locomotive  is  shown  in 
Fig.  12,  and  its  improved  successor  in  Fig.  13.  The  rails  were  the 
conductors,  just  as  they  were  in  the  early  Siemens  and  Halske  ex- 
periments. It  ought  to  be  stated  that  the  motor  of  this  German 
system  is  not  directly  geared  to  the  axle.  The  revolutions  of  the 
armature  are  communicated  to  the  wheel  by  a belt  running  on  cyl- 
inders. The  most  important  of  the  undertakings  that  have  been 
made  in  Europe  is  in  the  underground  and  elevated  system  of 
Vienna,  which,  when  completed,  will  gridiron  the  city  with  elec- 
tric roads.  A number  of  electric  roads  have  been  built  in  Eng- 
land and  in  Paris,  but  it  is  in  this  country  that  the  greatest  move- 
ment in  this  branch  of  electric  arts  has  taken  place. 

In  1883,  Thomas  A.  Edison  and  Stephen  D.  Field  exhibited  their 
electric  railroad  at  the  Chicago  Railway  Exposition.  A track 
1553  feet  long  and  of  three-feet  gauge,  was  built  around  the  gal- 
lery of  the  building.  There  were  three  rails,  all  wired,  two  with 
copper  and  one  with  iron  wire.  The  armature  carried  its  motion 
to  the  bevel-gearing  by  means  of  a shaft,  and  on  this  gearing  were 
pulleys,  from  which  ran  belts  to  loose  pulleys  on  the  axle.  This 
locomotive  attained  a speed  of  twelve  miles  an  hour,  carrying  a 
passenger  car. 

In  the  same  year  Mr.  Leo  Daft  made  a successful  exhibition  of 
his  electric  locomotive  on  the  Saratoga  and  Mount  McGregor  Rail- 
road. His  preliminary  trials  at  Greenwich,  N.  J.,  had  been  suc- 
cessful. The  Ampere  jumped  the  track  on  this  trial  on  turning  a 
sharp  curve,  but  this  was  due  to  the  weight  of  the  load.  On  the 
whole,  the  experiment  was  satisfactory.  The  Ampere  (Fig.  14) 
hauled  an  ordinary  railroad  passenger  coach  containing  sixty-eight 
persons.  The  motor  weighed  two  tons,  and  carried  five  persons. 
The  gradient  of  the  road  was  93  feet  to  the  mile,  and  there  was 
a curve  of  20  degrees.  The  motor  attained  a speed  of  eight  miles 
an  hour.  Mr.  Daft  built  some  roads  for  exhibi- 
tion purposes — one  at  Coney  Island,  another  at 
the  Mechanics’  Institute  Fair  of  Boston,  and  an- 
other at  the  New  Orleans  Exposition.  On  all  of 
these  roads  passengers  were  carried. 

One  of  the  first  street  railroads  to  be  operated 
by  electricity  in  this  country  was  the  Hampden 
branch  of  the  Baltimore  Union  Passenger  Rail- 
way Company.  The  roadway  of  this  branch  is 
about  as  difficult  as  is  to  be  found  in  any  city  of 
the  country.  It  runs  from  Baltimore  through 
several  villages  of  the  suburbs,  and  it  is  said 
that  there  are  not  300  feet  of  level  road  in  its 
length.  There  is  a grade  of  348  feet  to  the 
mile  on  a curve ; and  while  this  is  the  heaviest, 
it  by  no  means  represents  all  the  difficulties  of 
the  route.  The  Daft  system  was  adopted  for 
this  branch  by  the  company.  It  went  into  op- 
eration in  1885.  The  passenger  car  is  hauled 
by  a locomotive  built  in  the  form  of  a dummy. 
At  first  there  were  two  motors.  Since  then  more 
have  been  added,  and  the  method  of  conducting 
the  power  to  the  cars  has  been  changed  to  an 
overhead,  or  trolley,  system. 

In  1884  the  Bentley- Knight  conduit  system 
was  adopted  in  East  Cleveland. 

Both  the  Daft  and  the  Edison-Field  companies 
have  been  making  experiments  on  the  elevated 
railroads  of  New  York,  which  have  been  satisfactory  in  so  far  as 
they  clearly  indicate  that  the  time  is  near  when  locomotives  can  be 
constructed  that  will  satisfactorily  do  the  work  demanded  by  the 
heavy  traffic  on  these  roads.  The  armature  of  the  Daft  locomotive 
used  on  the  elevated  road  conveys  its  power  to  the  wheels  of  the 
car  without  the  intervention  of  pulleys  and  belts,  but  by  friction. 
The  current  is  carried  to  the  motor  through  a central  rail.  This 
engine  has  attained  a speed  of  twenty  miles  an  hour,  and  its  only 


defect  is  that  it  is  too  light  for  the  task  imposed  upon  It,  a dof0ct 
that  is  about  to  be  remedied.  The  motor  develops  75  horse- 
cr.  The  normal  speed  was  designed  to  be  eighteen  miles  an  lu,\vr 
with  a possible  speed  of  forty  miles.  The  locomotive  weighs 
tons,  and  its  extreme  length  is  fourteen  feet  and  six  inches. 

The  enterprising  West  took  the  lead  in  adopting  electricity  a9 


Fig.  S.-METHOD  OF  CARRYING  BATTERIES  BY  THE  JULIEN  COMPANY. 


Fig.  10. -PLOUGH,  CONTACT  SHOES,  AND  CONDUIT. 
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Fia.  13. -THE  IMPROVED  EDISON  LOCOMOTIVE. 


rural  people  before  the  great 
assault  is  made  upon  the  pock- 
ets of  city  capitalists.  It  is 
difficult  to  name  all  the  sys- 
tems and  devices  in  use,  but 
the  essential  and  distinguish- 
ing principles  of  all  have  been 
explained.  In  addition  to  the 
railroad  systems  already  men- 
tioned, there  is  the  Henry 
system,  in  operation  at  San 
Diego,  California.  An  over- 
head trolley  of  four  grooved 
wheels  connects  the  car  with 
the  conductor,  and  the  motion 
is  transmitted  by  a single  20  horse  power  motor.  There  are  also 
the  Schlesinger,  Edgerton,  and  other  motors,  which  cannot  be  de- 
scribed in  the  space  to  which  this  article  is  limited.  As  the  busi- 
ness of  running  street  cars  by  electricity  grows,  it  may  be  expected 
that  the  devices  for  increasing  the  economy  of  the  power  will 
develop  quite  as  rapidly.  Already  there  are  experiments  making, 
some  of  which  have  been  adopted  by  railroad  companies,  looking 
to  an  increase  of  the  electro-motive  force  and  to  the  more  perfect 
conservation  of  power. 

The  commercial  side  of  the  subject  is  most  flattering.  Every 
company  that  has  tried  what  may  be  considered  a satisfactory  of  a city 
system  is  gratified  by  the  results  already  attained.  In  the  first  ton,  the  1 
place,  the  rapid  transit  problem,  so  far  as  it  can  be  met  by  surface  which  8( 
roads,  is  solved  by  the  electric  road.  In  the  Cambridge  division  in  and  this 
Boston  the  electric  cars,  in  trains  of  two,  are  run  at  the  rate  of  twelve  River. 
miles  an  hour.  This  is  better  time  than  is  made  on  the  elevated  bridge  L 
roads  of  New  York.  The  difficulty  in  the  way  of  making  this  York  coi 
speed,  however,  lies  in  the  fact  that,  as  a rule,  city  ordinances  for-  about  14 
bid  street  cars  from  travelling  at  a more  rapid  rate  than  eight  tomary  f 
miles  an  hour.  Much  of  the  way  in  cities  lies  outside  of  narrow  light  con 
and  crowded  streets,  and  it  is  probable  that  these  ordinances  will 
be  so  modified  that  citizens  who  ride  in  street  cars  will  be  given 
advantage  of  all  the  possibilities  of  the  electric  motor. 

Another  point  must  be  borne  in  mind.  It  is  not  necessary  to 
attach  motors  to  every  car  on  a line.  In  large  cities  the  cars  will 
be  run  in  trains  of  two  and  three,  one  car  acting  as  the  locomo- 
tive and  towing  the  others.  This  is  the  practice  in  several  cities 
at  the  present  time. 

It  is  asserted  for  the  electric  cars  that  they  not  only  give  more 
rapid  transit,  and  accommodate  more  passengers  in  the  space  oc- 
cupied, but  that  they  travel  through 
the  streets  more  quietly  than  cars  run 
by  horses,  locomotives,  or  cables. 

They  are  brilliantly  lighted,  some  of 
the  cars  in  Boston  carrying  lamps  ag- 
gregating 100  candle-power,  the  energy 
coming  from  the  same  source  that  ly  upon  the  service  required.  On  small  roads  with  heavy  grades 
supplies  motive  power.  The  taking  the  charge  is  from  $3  to  $7  a day  for  each  car.  On  moderate 
off  of  the  horses  saves  the  pavement  roads  liable  to  sudden  demands  at  certain  hours  of  the  day,  the 

between  the  tracks,  which  on  some  of  charge  is  from  fifteen  to  twenty  cents  an  hour.  On  large  systems 

the  earlier  roads  has  become  grass-  the  charge  is  from  two  to  six  cents  a mile.  The  managers  of  the 

grown.  Julien  system  estimate  that  they  can  operate  a car  for  $3.40  a 

The  saving  in  expense  is  something  day,  as  against  $7.50,  the  cost  of  horses, 
enormous.  An  electric  car  requires  as  The  most  trustworthy  figures  on  this  subject  are  to  be  found  in 
many  hands  as  a horse-car;  but  the  a recent  address  made  by  President  Whitney  to  his  stockholders, 

stables  and  the  hostlers,  and  the  cost  Mr.  Whitney  stated  that  the  cost  of  horse  motive-power  to  the 

of  feeding  and  renewing  the  horses.  West  End  Company,  not  counting  the  cost  of  drivers,  starters,  con- 

L are  saved.  In  the  Julien  battery  rack,  ductore,  nor  even  all  the  insurance  on  the  stables,  is  10.16  cents 

with  a floor  space  of  24  x 7,  which  is  a mile,  while  the  cost  of  fuel  on  the  electric  roads  has  been  1^ 
shown  in  Fig.  11,  is  stored  a sufficient  cents  a mile.  Counting  all  the  cost  of  the  engines,  and  the  care 
number  of  batteries  to  run  from  ten  of  the  motors,  it  was  estimated  that  with  the  electric  motors  the 
to  twenty  cars,  according  to  its  loca-  company  saved  at  least  five  cents  a mile. 

tion.  This  is  said  to  represent  stall-  It  has  been  the  universal  experience  of  railroad  companies  that 
room  for  150  horses  — about  6000  have  adopted  the  electric  motor  that  their  travel  has  greatly  in- 
square feet.  creased,  and  that  consequently  the  price  of  real  estate  adjoining 

Mr.  Van  Depoele,  in  1885,  made  an  the  lines  has  advanced.  In  the  six  months  ending  last  June  the 
estimate  of  the  comparative  cost  of  receipts  of  the  Brookline  branch  of  the  West  End  road  amounted 

running  fifty  care  by  electricity  and  by  to  $8759.80;  in  the  corresponding  six  months  of  the  previous 

horses.  The  cost  of  providing  and  year  the  receipts  were  $4426.43.  On  the  line  to  Arlington,  the 
maintaining  motive  power  alone  is  Cambridge  Division,  the  receipts  for  the  six  months  of  this  year 
considered.  The  250  horse -power  were  $6273.24,  as  against  $2721.08  the  previous  year, 
steam-engine  and  three  100  horse-  There  is  no  railroad  riding  which  begins  to  be  so  pleasant  as 
power  boilers  are  estimated  to  cost  that  on  the  electric  cars.  The  service  is  certain  and  not  danger- 
$7200.  Othfer  expenses  connected  ous.  The  advocates  of  the  overhead  system  have  convinced  both 
with  them  were  placed  at  $2500.  Houses  of  Congress,  the  Legislature  of  Massachusetts,  and  the 

The  cost  of  the  dynamos  or  generators  aldermen  of  Boston  of  the  truth  of  this  last  proposition,  while 

was  counted  at  $14,400;  the  motors  electric  roads  have  been  operated  under  difficulties  occasioned  by 

for  the  cars  at  $20,000,  the  station-  winter  storms  that  have  prevented  the  movement  of  horse-care, 

house  at  $5000,  nnd  the  electric  con-  The  electric  road  in  Cambridge  began  to  run  February  16,  1889. 
ductore  at  $10,000.  The  original  cost  Up  to  August  1st,  its  care  have  travelled  165,781  miles,  making 
of  the  motive  power  for  the  horse-care  25,505  round  trips,  with  a loss  of  325  miles,  or  one-ninth  of  one 
was  estimated  as  follows:  425  horses  per  cent. 


at  $125  each,  $53,125;  100  sets  of  harness,  $500;  stable  for 
horses,  $20,000.  The  total  original  cost  of  the  motive  power  for 
the  electric  cars  would  therefore  be  $59,100,  and  that  of  the  horse 
equipment  would  be  $78,625. 

The  cost  of  running  per  day  of  sixteen  hours,  about  the  average 
street-car  day,  was  reckoned  to  be  as  follows : 


Electric  Road. 

Coal 

Engineer 

Firemen 

Mnchine  Men 

Oil,  waste,  etc. 

InL  6 per  cent.,  and  depreci- 
ation 10  per  cent 

Total 


Hone  Road. 

Feed  for  horses 

25  Stablemen 

12  Other  Stable  Employes  . . 

Horseshoeing 

Veterinary  Surgeon  and  Med- 
icine  

Int,  6 per  cent.,  and  depreci- 
ation 15  per  cent. 

Total 


CHANGING  BATTERIES  BY  THE  JULIEN  SYSTEM. 


34.00 


a motive  power  for  street  cars.  The  year  1886  may  be  taken  as 
the  time  when  railroad  men  ceased  to  regard  the  electric  motor 
as  an  interesting  curiosity,  and  to  begin  to  seriously  consider  its 
adoption.  It  was  in  that  year  that  the  Vnn  Depoele  motor  was 
adopted  at  Windsor,  Canada,  Appleton,  Mo.,  Port  Huron,  Mich., 
and  Scranton,  Penn.  (The  character  of  the  service  of  this  road  is 
shown  in  Fig.  1.)  The  Van  Depoele  patents  are  now  the  property 
of  the  Thomson- Houston  Company.  In  that  year,  at  Detroit,  the 
Highland  Park  electric  road  was  equipped  with  the  Fisher  con- 
duit, or  third  rail,  system.  It  now  employs  Detroit  batteries  and 
Fisher-Rae  motors.  In  the  following  year  the  Daft  overhead  sys- 
tem was  introduced  in  Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  and  at  Asbury  Park, 
N.  J.  The  Van  Depoele  system  was  extended  in  Ohio,  and  very 
late  in  the  year  the  Sprague  overhead  system  was  adopted  in 
Harrisburg,  Penn. 

At  the  beginning  of  1888  electric  railroad  building  received  a 
great  impetus,  and  the  slow  and  doubting  East  accepted  the  new 
motive  power  as  successful.  A Daft  road  was  built  at  Ithaca, 
N.  Y.  The  Sprague  Richmond  road  and  the  Thomson-IIouston 
Allegheny  City  road  were  put  in  operation.  The  electric  care 
made  their  appearance  in  the  streets  of  Southern  and  New  Eng- 
land cities  and  villages,  and  finally  the  cities  of  New  York  and 
Boston  began  to  experiment.  Before  that,  however,  there  had 
been  built  by  the  Thomson  - Houston  Company  at  Washington 
what  is  still  one  of  the  model  electric  roads  of  the  country,  and 
now  these  care  moved  by  the  mysterious  force  are  to  be  found  in 
every  part  of  the  country.  They  are  not  confined  to  large  cities. 
They  are  running  in  small  villages,  where  they  have  been  accepted 
most  readily,  perhaps  because  new  and  strange  inventions,  like 
dramatic  productions,  are  first  tried  on  the  fresh  imaginations  of 


Fig.  14. -THE  DAFT  LOCOMOTIVE. 


Fio.  12. -TIIE  FIRST  EDISON  LOCOMOTIVE. 
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DAMON  AND  PYTHIAS  IN  NEW  YORK. 

IN  the  State  elections  of  this  year,  for  which  the 
Conventions  are  now  preparing,  what  is  the  ques- 
tion to  be  decided  ? There  are  of  course  State  officers 
to  be  chosen.  But  what  is  to  determine  a man's 
vote?  Is  it  the  comparative  personal  fitness  of  the 
candidates  for  the  offices?  Or  is  it  their  represent- 
ative character?  Or  is  it  simply  the  name  of  the 
party  which  nominates  them?  If  the  country  was 
at  war,  and  every  thought  and  all  the  public  energy 
were  concentrated  upon  its  vigorous  prosecution, 
every  consideration  would  be  subordinated  to  that, 
and  we  should  all  vote  really  for  or  against  the  war. 
This  was  the  situation  in  1864,  and  every  vote  for 
national  or  State  officers  was  then  thrown  solely  with 
regard  to  that  question.  All  that  was  asked  of  a 
candidate  was  substantially  that  he  should  be  at 
every  cost  for  the  war  or  against  it.  There  is  no 
such  absorbing  and  imminent  public  question  now. 
There  is  no  such  sharp  and  definite  division  of  par- 
ties. Indeed,  in  every  State  a man  may  agree  with 
the  general  party  tendency  upon  one  question,  and 
disagree  with  it  upon  another.  But  the  one  question 
will  be  probably  that  of  national  policy,  and  the  oth- 
ers will  be  those  of  State  measures  and  regulations. 

It  is  an  off  year  in  New  York,  that  is  to  say,  it  is 
not  a year  in  which  a Governor  and  members  of 
Congress  are  to  be  elected.  The  real  game  of  the 
election  therefore  is  more  remote  and  hidden.  It  in- 
volves a Senatorship  of  the  United  States.  The  di- 
vided sentiment  in  the  administration  party  here  is 
not  a secret.  When  Mr.  Harrison  was  elected  last 
year  and  Mr.  Warner  Miller  was  defeated,  the  situ- 
ation was  sucli  that  lie  and  his  friends  anticipated 
the  most  agreeable  “ recognition.’’  It  wTas  confident- 
ly supposed,  if  not  by  Mr.  Miller,  certainly  by  his 
closest  friends,  that  he  would  be  made  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury.  This  was  the  more  certainly  expected 
because  his  only  rival  in  the  leadership  of  the  party 
-was  Mr.  Platt,  and  the  Miller  men  frankly  chal- 
lenged the  Platt  men  to  mention  any  reason  in 
national  distinction,  in  official  service,  and  in  service 
to  the  party  which  should  justly  cause  Mr.  Platt  to 
be  preferred  to  Mr.  Miller.  Mr.  Platt,  they  said 
— and  they  must  l>e  held  responsible  for  the  saying 
—had  been  Mr.  Conkling’s  political  lackey.  Mr. 
Conk  LINO  had  put  him  into  the  Semite,  and  had 
taken  him  out  when  he  resigned.  But  finding  that 
the  “Stalwart"  day  had  passed,  and  that  Mr.  C< ink- 
ling would  never  rise  to  power  again,  Mr.  Platt. 
they  said,  had  “ratted  to  Blaine.”  They  insisted 
that  he  could  be  called  in  no  proper  sense  a man  of 
ability  or  of  high  political  standing.  He  took  no 
rank  with  the  party  leaders  elsewhere  who  knew  Mr. 
Miller,  and  acknowledged  him  to  be  one  of  them- 
selves. It  was  therefore  preposterous,  they  said,  to 
suppose  that  the  President,  who  had  publicly  and  sig- 
nificantly recognized  the  distinguished  services  of 
Mr.  Miller,  should  disappoint  him  and  his  great  fol- 
lowing by  openly  preferring  Mr.  PlaTT. 

But  the  impossible  has  happened.  Mr.  MtLLF.R 
has  been  as  completely  disregarded  as  if  he  were  un- 
known. In  the  game  of  party  polities,  as  it  is  usual- 
ly played,  his  position  has  been  almost  ludicrous: 
and  as  Mr.  Platt  begins  to  arrange  for  the  election, 
tiie  disposition  of  Mr.  Miller  and  his  friends  be- 


comes a question  of  very  great  importance.  It  is 
announced,  however,  that  heavenly  harmony  has 
been  secured,  and  that  Mr.  Platt  and  Mr.  Miller 
will  appear  in  the  touching  drama  of  Damon  and 
Pythias.  This  is  the  announcement  on  the  bills, 
and  yet  human  nature  insists  that  behind  the  scenes 
harmony  is  probably  not  actually  aggressive.  The 
interior  Republican  question  of  the  election  in  New 
York  will  not  be  the  comparative  fitness  of  candi- 
dates, nor  the  tariff,  nor  even  high  license,  but  the 
United  States  Senatorship.  Republican  success  en- 
gineered by  Mr.  Platt  will  perhaps  not  end  in  the 
advancement  of  Mr.  Miller.  Mr.  Miller  is  not  the 
man  to  bolt  or  to  protest  against  the  “ regular  " party 
action,  and  be  has  great  powers  of  “harmony.”  But 
they  may  not  extend  to  the  point  of  promoting,  at 
his  own  expense,  the  political  advancement  of  Mr. 
Platt. 


DISHONORABLE  DISCHARGE  AND 
PENSIONS. 

We  recently  alluded  to  the  decision  of  the  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  the  Interior  that  dishonorable  dis- 
charge from  the  service  did  not  invalidate  the  claim 
to  a jHiitsion.  The  Assistant  Secretary  calls  our  at- 
tention to  the  reasons  for  his  decision,  which,  in 
brief,  are  as  follows: 

“1.  Invalid  pensions  nre  granted  for  causes  of  disability  due 
evTusividv  to  line  of  duty  in  the  service.  2.  A discharge  from 
the  service  is  a prerequisite  to  pension,  hut  the  nature  or  the 
character  of  the  discharge  itself  tines  not  impair  nor  otherwise 
affect  the  claim  for  pension  on  account  of  disabilities  due  to  the 
service.  3.  A dishonorable  discharge  is  a penally  it  unused  by 
competent  authority  for  an  offence  against  the  regulations  of  the 
service,  but.  has  no  relation  to  the  claim  or  title  to  pension  for  al- 
leged disabilities  ; and  when  said  penalty  is  inflicted,  the  power  of 
the  government  to  punish  for  the  alleged  offence  is  exhausted  iu 
the  instance  named.  4.  A dishonorable  discharge  does  not  in- 
volve the  forfeiture  of  a soldier’s  pensionable  rights,  there  being 
no  law  whereby  such  forfeiture  can  he  enforced,  and  the  Depart- 
ment possesses  no  power  to  inflict  such  a penalty  outside  the  ex- 
press terms  of  the  statute.” 

In  1868  Judge-Advocate-General  Holt  gave  this 
opinion : 

“In  the  absence  of  any  statutory  provision  on  the  subject,  it  is 
held  not  to  he  essential  to  entitle  a person  to  a military  pension 
that  he  should  have  received  an  Itonorabie  discharge  as  a suldicr. 
The  pension  is  granted  on  account  of  disability  incurred  by  the 
party  in  the  line  of  duty  while  in  the  military  service,  wholly  ir- 
respective of  the  circumstances,  whether  honorable  or  dishonor- 
aide,  under  which  he  may  subsequently  have  become  separated 
from  the  army.” 

In  1875  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  Mr.  Delano, 
reversed  the  decision  of  the  Commissioner  of  Pen- 
sions rejecting  a claim  upon  the  ground  of  dishonor- 
able discharge,  stating  that  no  law  denied  a pension 
to  a disabled  soldier  because  of  dishonorable  dis- 
charge, and  that  §uch  exemption  could  not  be  fairly 
assumed,  since  other  grounds,  as,  for  instance,  deser- 
tion, were  expressly  mentioned  in  some  of  the  stat- 
utes. Pension,  he  held,  is  not  a reward  for  good 
conduct.  The  Secretary  said: 

“The  character  of  the  discharge,  whether  honorable  or  dishon- 
orable, indicating  good  or  had  character,  can  have  no  hearing 
whatever  on  the  nature  and  extent  of  disability,  which  alone  de- 
cides the  right  to  pension.” 

The  recent  action  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  is  ap- 
parently in  accord  with  this  view  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  with  the  ruling  of  the  Attorney-General, 
with  the  affirmation  of  that  ruling  by  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States,  and  with  the  practice 
of  the  Bureau  of  Pensions  from  its  organization  to 
September  4,  1885,  when  Commissioner  Black  and 
Secretary  Lamar  changed  “the  immemorial  practice 
of  the  Department.’’ 

This  change,  however,  was  not  unreasonable.  It 
was  due  to  the  conviction  of  those  officers,  in  which 
there  will  l>e  general  agreement,  that  Congress,  which 
required  honorable  discharge  as  a condition  of  pen- 
sion for  the  soldiers  of  1812  and  of  the  Mexican  war, 
could  not  have  intended  that  their  equally  honorable 
brethren  of  the  war  of  1861  should  be  degraded  by 
admitting  to  their  pension  roll  those  not  honorably 
discharged  from  the  service.  If,  as  the  opinion  of  the 
Judge- Advocate-General,  of  Secretary  Delano,  and 
of  the  Supreme  Court  holds,  it  is  not  the  character 
of  the  soldier,  or  the  terms  of  his  discharge,  but  the 
disability  alone,  which  is  the  title  to  a pension,  it  is 
plain  that,  unless  the  law  expressly  forbids— as  iu  the 
case  of  a deserter — a thief,  or  a coward,  or  even  a trai- 
tor. may  be  placed  upon  the  pension  rolls.  If  this  he 
so.  we  should  agree  with  Commissioner  Black  that 
an  honorable  pensioner  must  feel  a little  uncomfort- 
able in  such  company,  and  the  kindly  respect  which 
lias  hitherto  attended  the  “old  jicnsioner"  would  soon 
disappear.  _________ 


OBJECT-LESSONS. 

Alluding  to  the  recent  remark  of  the  Weekly 
that  “before  we  enlarge  the  functions  of  govern- 
ment and  vastly  extend  the  civil  service,  let  us  estab- 
lish it  upon  sensible  principle's,  and  guard  it  against 
the  dangerous  abuses  of  which  long  experience  has 
made  us  fully  aware,"  a respected  correspondent  re- 
marks. “ Yes;  but  if  we  thus  extend  the  functions  of 
government,  this  of  itself,  perhaps,  will  bring  reform 
of  the  civil  service.”  The  suggestion  recalls  a little 
the  practice  of  the  good  doctor  who  was  “death  on 


fits.”  But  our  correspondent  adds,  what  history  cer- 
tainly largely  confirms,  “that  parliamentary  govern- 
ment does  not  correct  abuses  until  they  become  intol- 
erable, until  a crisis.  Were  the  spoils  system  applied 
to  the  railroad  and  the  telegraph,  chaos  would  comp 
and  thus  bring  relief.  Perhaps,  indeed,  the  appre- 
hension of  this  result  would  appall  even  the  stoutest 
spoilsman.  It  was  the  Garfield  tragedy  that  passed 
the  Pendleton  bill.”  We  have  no  doubt  that  the 
projects  of  a postal  telegraph  and  of  similar  exten- 
sions of  the  functions  of  government  are  seriously 
and  probably  insuperably  obstacled  by  the  apprelieti 
sion  of  an  enormous  increase  of  the  civil  service  <>r 
of  government  patronage.  And  why  ? What  is  the 
reason  of  the  apprehension  ? 

It  is  that  a serious  increase  of  patronage  is  felt  to 
be  an  increase  of  corruption.  To  double  “the army 
of  office-holders”  is  believed  in  a high  degree  to  en- 
danger our  institutions.  And  again  why  ? Becaim- 
of  the  perception  that  under  the  spoils  system,  while 
public  employes  are  nominally  the  servants  of  the 
people,  they  are  really  the  stipendiaries  of  a party 
paid  out  of  the  public  Treasury.  If  they  were  select 
ed  tis  the  clerks  and  employes  in  any  business  ought 
to  be  selected,  they  could  not  because  of  the  depend- 
ence of  their  places  upon  the  favor  of  a politician  w 
a party  be  used  as  party  or  personal  agents.  Tin- 
illustrations  of  this  dependence  and  of  the  const' 
quent  temptation  to  merge  public  duty  in  personal  or 
party  service  are  copious  and  constant.  The  recent 
United  States  deputy -marshal  at  Salamanca,  in  New 
York,  was  reappointed  to  the  office  by  the  new  mar- 
shal under  the  present  administration.  But  the  dep- 
uty was  a Democrat,  and  was  presently  removed  by 
the  marshal,  who  wrote  to  the  deputy  that  his  ad 
ministration  of  the  office  had  been  so  satisfactory 
that  he  would  certainly  have  been  retained  “but  fur 
the  question  of  politics.”  He  added: 

“ Of  course  the  Republican  leaders  feel,  and  it  is  true,  that  thev 
are  entitled  to  a representative  of  their  own  political  faith  in  u*£ 
position." 

8o  far  as  the  country  and  its  service  are  concerned, 
such  a remark  is  simple  nonsense,  unless  the  marshal 
can  show  that  the  deputy  would  be  less  efficient  ami 
honest  in  the  discharge  of  his  duty  because  Mr.  HaR 
RISon  is  President  instead  of  Mr.  Cleveland,  and 
that  he  could  not  show  without  repudiating  his  own 
testimony  to  his  character  and  efficiency. 

It  is  because  there  is  no  disposition  to  multiply 
such  instances  as  this,  with  all  that  they  imply  of 
servility  and  corruption,  that  it  is  useless  to  propose 
to  enlarge  the  army  of  office-holders  until  they  art- 
organized  upon  some  sensible  principle.  Moreover, 
it  is  because  the  discussion  of  the  question  of  reform 
lias  led  to  the  publication  of  such  letters  as  that  of 
this  marshal  removing  honest  and  admirable  officers, 
while  their  competency  and  efficiency  are  acknow- 
ledged in  the  very  order  of  removal,  that  the  abuse 
of  patronage  is  now  more  generally  comprehended 
and  its  correction  constantly  more  certainly  assured. 
The  seven  months  of  this  administration,  like  its  pre- 
decessors, have  furnished  the  country'  with  an  object 
lesson,  and  deepened  and  strengthened  the  resolution 
of  reform.  The  folly  and  futility  of  the  incessant 
disturbance  of  the  business  organization  of  the  gov- 
ernment are  demonstrated  with  every'  day’s  causeless 
changes  in  the  postal  service,  and  they  will  become 
intolerable  to  an  intelligent  nation  without  multi 
plying  the  offices. 


AMERICA  AND  DELPHI. 

An  unprecedented  opportunity  is  offered  to  Amer- 
ican generosity'  and  American  scholarship  by  the 
proposed  excavation  of  the  architectural  remains  at 
Delphi,  in  Greece.  Professor  Norton,  of  Cambridge, 
the  President  of  the  American  Arcliteological  Insti- 
tute:, litis  described  the  situation  and  the  enterprise 
in  a very  interesting  letter  to  the  Nation.  For  some 
time  the  Greek  government  has  been  endeavoring  to 
negotiate  a commercial  treaty  with  France,  and  as 
an  inducement  for  ratification  by  the  French  gov- 
ernment, Greece  conceded  to  France  the  right  to  in- 
vestigate the  site  of  Delphi.  The  treaty,  However, 
has  been  twice  rejected  by  France.  Last  year,  after 
the  second  rejection,  our  Minister  at  Athens  learned, 
upon  inquiry  from  the  Prime-Minister  of  Greece,  that 
the  concession  of  the  right  to  excavate  was  now  open 
to  other  agreements.  But  lie  added  that  the  ex|teiise 
of  the  expropriation  of  the  village  of  Kastri.  upon 
the  site  of  Delphi,  would  be  very'  large,  and  perhaps 
prove  to  Ik:  a serious  obstacle. 

The  opportunity,  however,  of  undertaking  the  most 
splendid  work  now  feasible  for  archaeological  schol- 
arship seemed  to  American  students  and  friends  of 
classical  research  to  be  well  worth  the  cost,  and  at  a 
meeting  called  a few  months  since  by  Bishop  Potter 
in  New  York,  a committee  from  among  the  foremost 
citizens  was  appointed  to  secure  a permanent  fund  for 
the  prosecution  of  the  work.  Their  success  was  ob- 
structed by  apparently' authorized  statements  that  I he 
claims  of  France  were  still  morally  valid,  and  that 
our  interference,  therefore,  was  unjustifiable.  The 
Prime  - Minister  of  Greece,  however,  corrected  this 
misapprehension,  saying  that  the  French  were  entire 
ly  out  of  the  account,  and  would  not  obtain  the  com 
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cession,  even  if  we  refuse  it.  The  council  of  the  Ar- 
chceological  Institute  have  consequently  renewed  the 
appeal  for  subscriptions,  and  engage  to  conduct  the 
investigation  for  five  years,  if  a sum  of  not  less  than 
$75,000  be  raised  for  the  purchase  and  expropriation 
of  land  at  Kastri.  The  appeal  does  not  exaggerate 
the  historic  interest  and  importance  of  the  work.  It 
says,  truly: 

“The  centre  of  Greek  religion  for  centuries,  the  site  of  its  most 
f unions  oracle,  the  meeting-place  of  its  greatest  council,  the  lo- 
cality adorned  by  many  of  the  noblest  works  of  the  incomparable 
genius  of  the  Greeks,  and  crowded  with  poetic  as  well  us  historic 
associations  throughout,  the  whole  period  of  the  glory  of  Greece, 
Delphi  will  be  forever  one  of  the  most  sacred  seats  of  the  life  of 
the  human  race.” 

The  debt  of  modern  civilization  to  the  refining  and 
elevating  influence  of  Greece  is  incalculable.  To  no 
other  country,  except  to  Syria,  does  Christendom  owe 
so  much.  The  secret  of  the  permanent  power  of  that 
little  country  over  the  development  of  every  nation 
is  peculiarly  interesting  to  America.  The  vast  em- 
pire of  material  and  political  prosperity,  and  of  the 
greatest  good  of  condition  for  the  greatest  number, 
may  well  study  the  power  of  a people  whose  endur- 
ing influence  sprang  neither  from  size,  nor  numbers, 
nor  iudustry,  nor  arms,  but  from  the  genius  of  art 
and  literature.  Germany  and  France  and  England 
and.  other  great  states  have  conducted  explorations 
and  investigations  in  Greece  with  the  happiest  re- 
sults in  the  enlargement  of  knowledge  and  the  cul- 
tivation of  the  higher  intellectual  and  spiritual  in- 
terests and  tastes.  It  is  hard  to  believe  that  the 
unequalled  opportunity  of  similar  achievement  now 
offered  to  America  will  not  be  gladly  and  promptly 
improved.  


PROSPECTS  IN  OHIO. 

Judge  Dickson,  of  Cincinnati,  an  original  Republican 
who  last  year  voted  for  Mr.  Cleveland  upon  the  tariff 
reform  issue,  has  been  by  no  means  au  nndiscriminating 
admirer  of  Governor  Fouakeil  But  this  year  lie  will  vote 
for  him  because  he  holds  that  the  election  of  Mr.  Campbell, 
the  Democratic  candidate,  will  be  rightly  claimed  as  a re- 
buke of  Mr.  Cleveland’s  tariff  reform  policy,  and  a decla- 
ration that  Mr.  Cleveland  must  be  withdrawn  from  the 
next  Presidential  election.  “ So  all  men,”  lie  says,  “ who 
believe  that  tariff  reform  is  the  dominant  questiou  of  the 
day  must  labor  for  the  defeat  of  Campbell." 

The  reason  he  gives  is  that  the  Democratic  party  in  the 
State  lias  shrunk  from  taking  position  as  the  party  of  freer 
trade.  “ It  shouts  tariff  reform,  and  nominates  as  its  chief 
standard-bearer  one  whose  distinctive  fame  is  his  opposi- 
tion, being  a Democrat,  to  this  reform.”  On  the  State 
issues,  Judge  Dickson  says  that  the  most  popular  law  in 
Ohio  is  that  which  taxes  the  saloon.  It  relieves  honest 
industry  from  three  millions  of  taxation,  limiting  the  num- 
ber of  saloons,  and  lessening  their  evils.  The  law  is  the 
distinctive  work  of  the  Republican  party,  and  has  en- 
countered the  most  resolute  Democratic  opposition.  Demo- 
cratic legislators  liavo  opposed  it,  and  Democratic  judges 
have  set  it  aside,  and  the  Democratic  candidate  for  the 
bench  at  this  election,  otherwise  a most  estimable  man, 
as  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  has  given  his  opinion  against 
the  law.  His  election  would  imperil  it. 

The  Democrats  also  oppose  certain  local  boards  appoint- 
ed by  the  Governor  which  are  a great  improvement  upon 
previous  methods.  The  Cincinnati  Board  of  Police  Com- 
missioners Judge  Dickson  especially  cominemls.  Governor 
Forakek  bravely  offended  the  liquor  interest  in  recently 
withstanding  “the  saloon  anarchists,”  and  for  his  cou- 
rageous fidelity  in  the  contest,  Judge  Dickson  thinks  that 
lie  may  well  be  supported.  The  judge’s  position  is  a strik- 
ing illustration  of  the  political  intelligence  and  indepen- 
dence from  which  infinitely  more  is  to  be  anticipated  for 
the  country  than  from  the  “harmony”  which  the  Repub- 
lican factions  have  recently  arrauged  in  New  York. 


STATE  SOCIALISM. 

There  is  undoubtedly  a reaction  against  the  extreme 
doctrine  of  the  “ limited  function  ” of  government.  Social- 
ism, in  some  form  and  degree,  is  a theory  much  more  wide- 
ly tolerated  aud  entertained  than  it  was  half  a century 
ago.  The  tendency  to  organization  upon  a great  scale  is 
a sign  of  the  feeling  that  the  value  of  individual  action 
has  been  exaggerated.  The  Nationalist  movement,  as  it  is 
called,  is  another  illustration  of  the  same  conviction.  The 
sneers  of  Caiilyle  at  the  laissez-faire,  or  let  alone,  doctrine 
as  final,  merely  anticipated  views  of  society  which  are  non' 
common  and  familiar.  The  wisdom  of  the  notion  that  tlio 
best  government  is  that  which  governs  least  is  not  now- 
accepted  withont  serious  reservations.  It  is  dismissed  with 
tbe  old  rednetio  ad  absurdum: 

“ My  pain  is  great  because  it  is  so  small ; 

Then  ’twould  be  greater  were  it  none  at  all.” 

Hut  if,  as  a shrewd  political  observer  remarks,  “ the  theory 
1 hat  government  is  merely  a policeman  is  no  longer  mnin- 
t ained,”  it  is  not  expedient  to  paralyze  the  individual. 
There  is  a method  in  what  is  called  State  Socialism  which 
is  not  always  recognized,  aud  as  the  subject  is  not  likely 
to  disappear  from  tiie  arena  of  active  speculation  it  is 
worth  while  to  state  its  real  grounds. 

The  theory  holds  that  there  are  certain  interests  of  pri- 
mary importance  iu  society  which  are  in  their  nature  mo- 
nopolies. Such  are  the  railroad,  the  telegraph,  t he  telephone, 
and  water  and  gas  supply  in  cities.  These  are  held  to  be 
essentially  exclusive.  They  are  of  stieh  a nature  that  either 
competition  cannot  exist,  or,  if  it  does  exist,  it  is  so  destruc- 
1 ive  that  it  compels  consolidation  of  action,  aud  competing 
companies  are  merged  into  one  organization.  A dozen  com- 
panies cannot  use  the  streets  for  water  or  gas  supply,  and, 
like  parallel  and  rival  railroads,  they  must  “join  or  die.” 
The  highways  aud  streets  are  the  property  of  all  or  of  the 


whole,  and  what  belongs  to  the  whole  should  not  l>e  given 
to  a part.  The  money-making  uses  to  which  such  common 
or  public  possessions  may  he  devoted  should  benefit  the 
whole, or  the  public,  and  not  a few  or  a very  small  part  of 
the  whole.  Thus  the  plea  for  public  control  of  such  com- 
mon interests  is  not  that  the  service  would  be  better,  but 
that  the  public  would  enjoy  its  own.  Public  officers  might 
not  manage  a railroad  better  than  private  companies,  but 
its  profits  would  benefit  the  public,  and  not  enrich  a few 
men.  In  this  view  it  is  argued  that  in  some  of  the  German 
states  there  is  better  and  cheaper  railway  service  on  gov- 
ernment lines,  and  that  the  profits  enuring  to  the  public 
lighten  taxation. 

The  modern  uses  of  highways  and  streets  for  the  greater 
comfort  of  living  are  mines  richer  thau  those  of  El  Dorado. 
They  are  public  property.  Why  should  they  be  surrendered 
for  private  gain  ? If  the  community  insists  for  the  public 
convenience  that  letters  aud  newspapers  and  parcels  shall 
be  carried  by  public  agents,  although  at  a great  loss  to  the 
public  treasury,  why  should  it  lie  unwilling  to  carry  pas- 
sengers and  freight  at  a great  profit  to  the  treasury?  Why 
could  it  not  as  well  and  easily  supply  the  public  with  gas 
and  water  as  with  letter  carriage,  especially  if  the  result 
should  be  a greatly  increased  public  revenue  ? This  is  the 
question  of  State  Socialism.  But  its  premise  covers  more 
than  it  always  admits.  It  may  be  sound  ; hut  it  leads  to 
Henry  George’s  theory  of  land-ownership.  The  land  is 
as  much  the  property  of  the  whole  as  the  uses  of  any  part 
of  the  laud,  such  as  streets,  or  railroad  beds,  or  necessities 
drawn  from  it,  such  as  gas  and  water.  Why  should  not 
the  community  dispose  of  the  land  itself  in  sncli  wise  ns  to 
promote  its  own  advantage,  instead  of  suffering  it  to  be  ap- 
propriated for  private  gain  ? Practically  these  are  all  ques- 
tions of  high  expediency  rather  than  of  abstract  right.  The 
argument  for  the  post-office  is  not  theoretical.  It  is  sim- 
ply that  the  community  holds  it  to  be  for  its  interest  that 
it  should  take  charge  of  the  whole  mail  carriage,  and  pro- 
hibit private  participation  in  the  business.  There  are 
many  other  applications  of  the  same  view  of  expediency, 
and  State  Socialism  merely  carries  them  to  the  extreme. 


THE  REMOVAL  OF  THE  NAVAL  OFFICER. 

The  removal  of  Mr.  Silas  W.  Burt,  the  Naval  Officer  at 
New  York,  takes  from  the  public  service  in  the  prime  of  his 
life,  and  without  any  cause  whatever,  one  of  the  moBt  up- 
right, able,  and  experienced  of  public  officers.  If  the  Pre- 
sident who  removes  him,  and  the  party  which  elected  the 
President,  had  not  made  a distinct  engagement  with  the 
eonntry  not  to  make  sncli  removals,  the  dismissal  of  Mr. 
Burt  might  be  regarded  as  line  to  the  customary  usage. 

The  party  declared  in  its  platform  that  “ the  spirit  and 
purpose  of  reform  should  he  observed  in  all  executive  ap- 
pointments.” And  the  President,  ill  accepting  the  nomina- 
tion, said  that  if  elected  it  would  be  his  sincere  purpose  to 
advance  reform;  that  fitness,  not  party  service,  should  bo 
the  essential  test  in  appointments;  that  fidelity  and  effi- 
ciency should  lie  the  only  sure  tenure  of  office,  and  that 
only  the  interests  of  the  public  service  should  suggest  re- 
movals from  offiee.  No  public  man  ever  made  more  definite 
declarations  than  these,  which  were  in  the  nature  of  pledges 
to  obtain  votes,  and  every  one  of  these  pledges  has  been 
violated  in  the  removal  of  Mr.  Burt. 

His  peculiar  fitness  aud  his  tried  and  acknowledged  fidel- 
ity and  efficiency  have  never  been  and  cannot  be  honestly 
questioned,  and  the  President  himself  would  not  allege  that 
the  interests  of  the  public  service  have  suggested  or  could 
suggest  his  removal.  If  Mr.  Burt  had  been  in  any  sense 
whatever  an  obnoxious  partisan,  a good  reason  might  have 
been  alleged  for  bis  removal.  If  his  official  term  had  ex- 
pired, his  dismissal  to  make  a place  to  reward  the  partisan 
service  of  another,  although  it  would  have  been  a distinct 
violation  of  a pledge,  would  have  seemed  to  the  public 
more  tolerable.  But  as  it  is,  no  legitimate  reason  whatever 
can  be  urged,  except  that  the  President  chooses  to  treat  the 
public  service  not  as  a trust,  bnt  as  spoils. 

Three  years  ago  Senator  Harrison  said  : 

“I  do  lift  up  a hearty  prayer  that  we  may  never  have  a Presi- 
dent who  will  not  either  pursue,  and  compel  his  cabinet  to  pursue, 
the  civil  service  policy  pure  and  simple,  and  upon  a just  basis, 
allowing  men  accused  to  be  heard,  and  deciding  against  them  only 
upon  competent  proof  and  fairly — either  have  that  kind  of  a civil 
service,  or,  for  God’s  sake,  let  us  have  that  other,  frank  and  bold, 
' if  brutal,  method  of  turning  men  and  women  out  solely  for  polit- 
ical opinion.  Let  us  have  one  or  the  other.” 

The  Senator  has  answered  his  own  prayer.  He  has  be- 
come President,  aud  he  has  chosen  the  bold,  if  brutal, 
method. 


PUBLISHING  THE  ELIGIBLE  LISTS. 

The  opening  of  the  eligible  lists  of  the  civil  service  ex- 
aminations to  the  public,  which  seemed  to  ex-Commissioner 
Obkrly  to  be  almost  fatal  to  the  law,  we  are  glad  to  learn 
from  Indianapolis  has  been  of  obvions  service,  and  not  of 
harm.  This,  indeed,  as  we  have  already  suggested,  might 
fairly  have  been  expected.  For  if  the  publication  of  tlie 
lists  enables  the  trading  politician  to  kuow  which  of  his 
henchmen  may  be  eligible,  the  public  can  also  see  whether 
the  selections  are  made  in  order.  If  they  are  not,  suspicion 
will  lie  instantly  aronsed,  and  the  presumption  of  illicit 
motive  will  be  so  plain  that  the  appointing  officer  will  bo 
probably  invited  to  explain,  or  to  lie  under  suspicion. 

I11  Indianapolis  Postmaster  Wallace  announces  to  all 
inquirers  that  he  proposes  to  select  from  the  head  of  the 
list,  unless  there  is  a good  business  reason  for  doing  other- 
wise. His  practice  thus  far  has  proceeded  upon  this  sound 
principle,  ami  naturally  the  public  and  the  successful  com- 
petitors watch  his  course  with  a keen  eye.  Could  any  plan 
be  more  sensible  and  simple  than  to  register  the  compet- 
itors according  to  the  results  of  the  examination,  and  then 
to  select  those  who  are  presumptively  best  qualified  ? Ap- 
pointment, however,  it  innst  be  remembered,  is  not  deter- 
mined by  tli©  examination,  bnt  by  tbe  probation.  The 
staple  question,  “ How  can  you  toll  by  an  examination  that 
a man  is  fitted  for  a place?”  is  answered  by  the  other, 
“How  can  yon  tell  without  it?”  The  examiners  are  quite 
as  competent  advisers  as  a committee  of  “ the  boys,”  or  as 


a Representative  or  Senator  bent  upon  rewarding  a fol- 
lower for  getting  up  at  midnight  and  riding  npon  his  er- 
rands, which  Senator  Ingalls  holds  to  bo  a good  qualifi- 
cation for  the  public  service.  But  under  a common-sense 
system  the  final  appointment  depends  npon  proof  of  capaci- 
ty by  actual  performance  of  duty.  The  more  light  thrown 
upon  the  selection,  the  better,  as  the  Indianapolis  post- 
office  shows. 


SAMUEL  SULLIVAN  COX. 

Thf,  late  Samuel  Sullivan  Cox  was  one  of  the  few 
noted  men  in  public  life  whose  repntation  is  below  their 
merit.  His  effervescent  humor  and  gay  camaraderie  some- 
what concealed  his  real  ability  and  service.  Few  men  in 
Congress  were  better  equipped  for  legislative  duty.  He 
was  thoroughly  familiar  with  many  most  important  public 
questions,  such  as  the  postal  service,  the  life-saving  ser- 
vice, the  census,  and  especially  the  tarift'.  His  parliamen- 
tary experience  and  knowledge  were  very  great,  and  iu  all 
liis  active  political  career,  extending  through  more  than  a 
generation,  his  good  name  was  unsullied. 

Politically  Mr.  Cox  was  always  a Democrat.  Bnt  dur- 
ing the  civil  war  the  government  could  count  surely  npon 
liis  support  for  all  essential  measures,  and  Mr.  Seward 
was  glad  to  consult  with  him  upon  the  disposition  of  his 
party  associates,  confident  of  liis  entire  sincerity.  As  a 
debater  he  held  the  House,  partly,  no  doubt,  in  expectation 
of  sallies  of  hnmor,  bnt  largely  by  the  expectation  of  in- 
struction, which  was  not  generally  disappointed.  His  gay- 
ety  was  sometimes  rollicking,  and  in  all  the  war  in  par- 
tisan controversies  of  his  time  he  probably  never  made  au 
enemy. 

Mr.  Cox  wrote  many  books,  and  he  had  literary  tastes. 
Bnt  his  name  will  he  remembered  ns  a public  man — a par- 
tisan, bnt  not  without  independence,  and  of  truly  patriotic 
instincts  and  purposes.  He  had  a very  large  circle  of  ac- 
quaintances and  friends,  and  his  warm  and  frank  nature 
attached  them  to  him  very  closely.  Upright,  gentle,  gen- 
erous, and  true,  his  death  will  be  sincerely  lamented,  and 
his  place  in  his  party  and  iu  Congress  will  not  be  easily 
supplied.  


PERSONAL. 

Onk  of  the  most  remarkable  figures  in  Stratford,  Connecticut, 
history  received  comparatively  little  attention  at  the  recent  cele- 
bration of  the  250th  anniversary  of  the  Stratford  old  Presbyterian 
Church.  This  was  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson,  who  is  probably  best  known 
as  having  been  for  nine  years  the  president  of  King’s  College,  now 
Columbia.  He  is  famous  also  as  having  made  Stratford  the  si rong- 
hold  of  Episcopacy  in  Connecticut.  A graduate  of  Yale  College, 
and  a Presbyterian  by  birth  and  training,  he  alienated  most  of  liis 
friends  by  his  secession  to  the  Episcopal  faith.  He  went  to  Eng- 
land for  ordination,  and  thence  was  sent  to  Stratford,  to  take  liis 
place  in  the  fight  there  waging  between  the  Non-conformists  and 
this  colonial  branch  of  the  Established  Church  of  England.  His 
grave  is  in  a neglected  graveyard,  near  the  site  of  his  former 
church,  and  is  marked  by  a nameless  head  stone,  the  lead  plate 
bearing  liis  name  and  the  date  of  liis  death  having  been  melted  to 
help  make  bullets  for  the  British,  so  says  tradition. 

— David  Dkmarkst  Llotd,  journalist  and  playwright,  who  died 
the  other  day  at  the  untimely  age  of  thirty-nine,  was  a man  who 
combined  marked  individuality  and  force  of  character  with  great 
personal  gentleness  and  amiability.  No  man  could  have  been 
more  beloved  by  those  who  knew  him  best,  and  to  few  newspaper 
workers  does  it  come  to  attract  such  uniform  respect  and  confi- 
dence from  all  with  whom  he  came  in  contact. 

— The  golden  wedding  of  Professor  and  Mrs.  W.  S.  Tylkr  was 
quietly  celebrated  a few  days  ago.  Professor  Tylkr  holds  the 
chair  of  Greek  at  Amherst  College,  and  although  in  his  eightieth 
year,  preserves  full  vigor  of  body  and  mind.  This  college  lias  just 
been  enriched  by  another  unsolicited  gift  of  $5000  from  John  II. 
Southworth,  of  Springfield,  Massachusetts,  lie  had  only  recently 
presented  it  with  a check  for  the  same  amount. 

— Lord  Tknnyson  is  credited  with  bestowing  upon  needy  literary 
men  and  women  the  pension  of  $1000  a year  he  receives  from  the 
civil  list. 

— Another  actor  has  just  been  buried  at  Kcnsal  Green,  London, 
which  is  the  last  resting-place  of  so  many  once  famous  in  the  lit- 
erary and  dramatic  world.  Jamks  Alrkry  was  the  husband  of 
Mary  Moore,  of  the  London  Criterion  Theatre,  and  the  author  of 
numerous  plays,  among  them  7'he  Two  Roses,  whieh  is  chietty 
known,  perhaps,  as  being  the  drama  in  which  Henry  Irvino  first 
scored  a brilliant  success.  Alreuy’s  habits  had  been  wretched 
for  years,  and  he  would  have  died  in  absolute  want  had  it  not  been 
for  his  friend  B.  L.  Farjron,  the  novelist,  who  paid  the  expenses 
incident  to  Albert's  illness  and  death. 

— Connecticut  is  rich  in  celebrations  just  now.  Within  a month 
Milford,  Madison,  Yarmouth,  Sandwich,  Stratford,  and  Guilford 
have  all  commemorated  their  250th  anniversaries.  One  of  the 
most  interesting  old  buildings  in  the  last-named  town  is  the  famous 
stone  house  once  tenanted  bv  a colony  of  English  Non-conform- 
ists, headed  by  the  Rev.  Henry  Whitfield.  The  house  dates  back 
to  1639,  and  is  still  in  excellent  repair.  It  has  been  constantly 
occupied  for  nearly  two  hundred  and  fifty  years. 

— Henrik  Ibsen,  the  Norwegian  actor  and  playwright,  whose 
DoWs  House  has  caused  so  much  controversy  among  the  London 
dramatic  critics,  is  described  as  having  the  air  of  an  old  Norse 
seaman,  with  his  rugged  features,  piercing  eyes,  and  masses  of 
white  hair  and  beard.  He  lived  an  almost  hermit-like  life  for 
many  years  at  Rome  and  Munich,  but  he  has  also  been  the  director 
of  a state  theatre,  and  is  the  centre  of  a group  of  enthusiastic  ad- 
mirers at  Stockholm  and  Christiania.  Ibsen  has  received  many 
decorations  in  other  countries  as  well  as  his  own,  and  wears  them 
constantly. 

— Until  recently  the  French  workman  has  had  no  Sunday  rest, 
but  a movement  to  make  tbe  first  day  of  the  week  a holiday  has 
been  begun  on  the  railroad  running  between  Paris  and  Lyons, 
and  it  is  probable  that  the  innovation  will  extend  throughout  th« 
entire  country. 

— One  of  the  best  records  in  continuous  horseback  riding  that 
have  ever  been  chronicled  was  made  recently  by  Lieutenant  Assiff, 
who  rode  from  Lnbry,  in  southern  Russia,  to  Paris,  a distance  of 
1630  miles,  in  thirty  days.  He  rode  two  horses  alternately,  one 
English,  the  other  Russian. 

— The  late  librarian  of  the  Lenox  Library,  Dr.  Samuel  Austin 
Allibone,  probably  gained  his  most,  enduring  fame  through  his 
Dictionary  of  English  Literature  awl  British  and  American  .1  „ . 
thors.  This  work,  which  has  taken  its  place  as  a standard  every- 
where, occupied  eighteen  years  of  close  work  in  preparation,  ainl 
contains  notices  of  over  forty-six  thousand  authors.  Dr. 
bonk  also  published  a number  of  theological  treatises,  tracts,  hand- 
books  of  literature,  and  An  Alphabetical  ludtx  to  the  Ace 
ment.  He  held  his  post  at  the  Lenox  Library  for  ten  years, 
was  forced  to  give  it  up  oil  account  of  ill  health. 
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THE  LATE  SAMUEL  SULLIVAN  COX,  REPRESENTATIVE  FROM  THE  NINTH 
CONGRESSIONAL  DISTRICT  OF  NEW  YORK.-[S«e  Pack  76a] 


A HAZARD  OF  NEW  FORTUNES.* 

BY  WILLIAM  DEAN  HOWELLS. 

PART  FOURTH. 

VIII. 

Fiit.kkrsok  parted  with  the  Marches  in  sucli  trouble  of  mind  that 
he  did  not  feel  able  to  meet  that  night  the  people  whom  he  usually 
kept  so  gay  at  Mrs.  Leighton’s  table.  He  went  to 
Maroni’s  for  his  dinner,  for  this  reason  and  for 
others  more  obscure.  He  could  not  expect  to  do 
anything  more  with  Dryfoos  at  once;  he  knew 
that  Dryfoos  must  feel  that  he  had  already  made 
an  extreme  concession  to  March,  and  lie  believed 
that  if  he  was  to  get  anything  more  from  him  it 
must  be  after  Dryfoos  had  dined.  But  he  was 
not  without  the  hope,  vague  and  indefinite  as  it 
might  be,  that  he  should  find  Lindau  at  Maroni’s, 
and  perhaps  should  get  some  concession  from 
him,  some  word  of  regret  or  apology  which  he 
could  report  to  Dryfoos,  and  at  least  make  the 
means  of  reopening  the  affair  with  him;  per- 
haps Lindau,  when  he  knew  how  matters  stood, 
would  back  down  altogether,  and  for  March’s 
sake  would  withdraw  from  all  connection  with 
Every  Other  Week  himself,  and  so  leave  every- 
thing serene.  Fulkerson  felt  capable,  in  his  des- 
peration, of  delicately  suggesting  such  a course 
to  Lindau,  or  even  of  plainly  advising  it:  he  did 
not  care  for  Lindau  a great  deal,  and  he  did  care 
a great  deal  for  the  magazine. 

But  he  did  not  find  Lindau  at  Maroni’s ; he 
only  found  Beaton.  He  sat  looking  at  the  door- 
way as  Fulkerson  entered,  and  Fulkerson  natu- 
rally came  and  took  a place  at  his  table.  Some- 
thing in  Beaton’s  large-eved  solemnity  of  aspect 
invited  Fulkerson  to  confidence,  and  he  said,  as 
he  pulled  his  napkin  open  and  strung  it,  still  a 
little  damp  (as  the  scanty,  often-washed  linen  at 
Maroni’s  was  apt  to  be),  across  his  knees,  “ I was 
looking  for  you  this  morning,  to  talk  with  you 
about  the  Christmas  number,  and  I was  a good 
deal  worked  up  because  I couldn’t  find  you ; but 
I guess  I might  as  well  have  spared  myself  my 
emotions.” 

“ Why  ?”  asked  Beaton,  briefly. 

“Well,  I don’t  know  as  there’s  going  to  be 
any  Christmas  number.” 

“Why?”  Beaton  asked  again. 

“ Row  between  the  financial  angel  and  the  lit- 
erary editor  about  the  chief  translator  and  poly- 
glot smeller.” 

. “ Lindau  *” 

“Lindau  is  his  name.” 

“ What  does  the  literary  editor  expect  after 
Lindau’s  expression  of  his  views  last  night  ?” 

“I  don’t  know  what  he  expected,  but  the 
ground  lie  took  with  the  old  man  was  that  as  Lin- 
dau’s opinions  didn’t  characterize  his  work  on 
the  magazine  he  would  not  be  made  the  instru- 
ment of  punishing  him  for  them : the  old  man 
wanted  him  turned  off,  as  he  calls  it.” 

“Seems  to  be  pretty  good  ground,”  said  Beaton, 
impartially,  while  he  speculated,  with  a dull  trouble 
at  heart,  on  the  effect  the  row  would  have  on  his 
own  fortunes.  His  late  visit  home  had  made 
him  feel  that  the  claim  of  his  family  upon  him 
for  some  repayment  of  help  given  could  not  be 
much  longer  delayed ; with  his  mother  sick  and 
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his  father  growing  old,  he  must 
begin  to  do  something  for  them, 
but  up  to  this  time  he  had  spent 
his  salary  even  faster  than  he 
had  earned  it:  when  Fulkerson 
came  in  lie  was  wondering 
’ whether  he  could  get  him  to 
increase  it,  if  he  threatened  to 
give  up  liis  work,  and  he  wished 
(hat  he  iVas  enough  in  love  with 
Margaret  Vance,  or  even  Chris- 
tine Dryfoos,  to  marry  her,  only 
to  end  in  the  sorrowful  convic- 
tion that  he  was  really  in  love 
with  Alma  Leighton,  who  had 
no  money,  and  who  had  appar- 
ently no  wish  to  be  married  for 
love,  even.  “ And  what  are  you 
going  to  do  about  it  ?”  he  asked, 
listlessly. 

“Be  dogged  if  I know  rbhat 
I’m  going  to  do  about  it,”  said 
Fulkerson.  “ I’ve  been  round 
all  day,  trying  to  pick  up  the 
pieces — row  began  right  after 
breakfast  this  morning  — and 
one  time  I thought  I’d  got  the 
thing  all  put  together  again.  I 
got  the  old  man  to  say  that  he 
had  spoken  to  March  a little  too 
authoritatively  about  Lindau ; 
that  in  fact  he  ought  to  have 
communicated  his  wishes 
through  me;  and  that  he  was 
willing  to  have  me  get  rid  of 
Lindau,  and  March  needn’t 
have  anything  to  do  with  it.  I 
thought  that  was  pretty  white, 
but  March  says  the  apologies 
and  regrets  are  all  well  enough 
in  their  way,  but  they  leave  the 
main  question  where  they  found 
it.” 

“ What  is  the  main  ques- 
tion ?”  Beaton  asked,  pouring 
himself  out  some  Chianti ; as 
he  set  the  flask  down  he  made 
the  reflection  that  if  he  would 
drink  water  Instead  of  Chianti 
he  could  send  his  father  three 
dollars  a week,  on  his  back 
debts,  and  he  resolved  to 
do  it. 

“ The  main  question,  as 
March  looks  at  it,  is  the  ques- 
tion of  punishing  Lindau  for 
his  private  opinions  ; he  says 
that  if  he  consents  to  my  bouncing  the  old  fellow  it’s  the  same  as 
if  he  bounced  him.” 

“ R might  have  that  complexion  in  some  lights,”  said  Beaton. 
He  drank  off  his  Chianti,  and  thought  he  would  have  it  twice  a 
week,  or  make  Mnroni  keep  the  half-bottles  over  for  him,  and 
send  his  father  two  dollars.  “And  what  are  you  going  to  do  now?” 

“That’s  what  I don’t  know,”  said  Fulkerson,  ruefully.  After  a 
moment  he  said,  desperately,  “ Beaton,  you’ve  got  a pretty  good 
head  ; why  don’t  you  suggest  something?” 

“ Why  don’t  you  let  March  go?”  Beaton  suggested. 


“Ah,  I couldn’t,”  said  Fulkerson.  “I  got  him  to  break-up  in 
Boston  and  come  here ; I like  him ; nobody  else  could  get  the 
hang  of  the  tiling  like  he  has ; lie’s — a friend."  Fulkerson  said 
this  with  the  nearest  approach  he  could  make  to  seriousness, 
which  was  a kind  of  unhappiness. 

Beaton  shrugged.  “Oh,  if  you  can  afford  to  have  ideals,  I 
congratulate  you.  They’re  too  expensive  for  me.  Then,  suppose 
you  get  rid  of  Dryfoos  ?” 

Fulkerson  laughed  forlornly.  “ Go  on,  Bildad.  Like  to  sprinkle 
a few  ashes  over  my  boils  ? Don’t  mind  me  /” 

Thty  bbtli  sat  silent  a little  while,  and  then  Beaton  said,  “I 
suppose  you  haven’t  seen  Dryfoos  the  second  time?” 

“ No.  I came  in  here  to  gird  up  my  loins  with  a little  dinned 
before  I tackled  him.  But  something  seems  to  be  the  matter  with 
Maroni’s  cook.  / don’t  want  anything  to  eat.” 

“ The  cooking’s  about  as  bad  as  usual,”  said  Beaton.  After  a 
moment,  he  added,  ironically,  for  he  found  Fulkerson’s  misery  a 
kind  of  relief  from  his  own,  and  was  willing  to  protract  it  as 
long  as  it  was  amusing:  “Why  not  try  an  envoy  extraordinary 
and  minister  plenipotentiary  ?’* 

“ What  do  you  mean  ?” 

“Get  that  other  old  fool  to  go  to  Dryfoos  for  you  !" 

“ Which  other  old  fool  ? The  old  fools  seem  to  be  as  thick  aft 
flies.” 

“ That  Southern  one.” 

“Colonel  Woodburn ?” 

“ Mmmmm.” 

“ He  did  seem  to  rather  take  to  the  Colonel  1”  Fulkerson  mused 
aloud. 

“ Of  course  he  did.  Woodburn,  with  his  idiotic  talk  about 
patriarchal  slavery,  is  the  man  on  horseback  to  Dryfoos’s  muddy 
imagination.  He’d  listen  to  him  abjectly,  and  he’d  do  whatever 
Woodburn  told  him  to  do.”  Beaton  smiled  cynically. 

Fulkerson  got  up  and  reached  for  his  eoat  and  hat.  “You’ve 
struck  it,  old  man.”  The  waiter  came  up  to  help  him  on  with 
his  coat;  Fulkerson  slipped  a dollar  in  his  hand.  “Never  mind 
the  coat ; you  can  give  the  rest  of  my  dinner  to  the  poor,  Paolo. 
Beaton,  shake ! You’ve  saved  my  life,  little  boy,  though  I don’t 
think  you  meant  it.”  He  took  Beaton’s  hand  and  solemnly  pressed 
it,  and  then  almost  ran  out  of  the  door. 

They  had  just  reached  coffee  at  Mrs.  Leighton’s  when  he  arrived, 
and  sat  down  with  them,  and  began  to  put  some  of  the  life  of  his 
new  hope  into  them.  His  appetite  revived,  and  after  protesting 
that  he  would  not  take  anything  but  coffee,  he  went  back  and  ate 
some  of  the  earlier  courses.  But  with  the  pressure  of  his  pur- 
pose driving  him  forward,  he  did  not  conceal  from  Miss  Wood- 
burn, at  least,  that  he  was  eager  to  get  her  apart  from  the  rest 
for  some  reason.  When  he  accomplished  this,  it  seemed  as  if  he 
had  contrived  it  all  himself)  but  perhaps  he  had  not  wholly  con- 
trived it. 

“ I’m  so  glad  to  get  a chance  to  speak  to  you  alone,”  he  said  at 
once;  and  while  she  waited  for  the  next  word  he  made  a pauses 
and  then  said,  desperately,  “ I want  you  to  help  me ; and  if  you 
can’t  help  me,  there’s  no  help  for  me.” 

“ Mali  goodness,”  she  said,  “ is  the  case  so  bad  as  that  ? What 
in  the  woald  is  the  trouble  ?” 

“Yes,  it’s  a bad  case,”  said  Fulkerson.  “I  want  your  fathefr 
to  help  me.” 

“ Oh,  Ah  thoat  you  said  me  /” 

“ Yes ; I want  you  to  help  me  with  your  father.  I suppose  I 
ought  to  go  to  him  at  once,  hut  I’m  a little  afraid  of  him." 

“ And  you  awe  not  afraid  of  me?  Ah  don’t  think  that’s  very  flat- 
tering, Mr.  Fulkerson.  You  ought  to  think  Ah’m  twuhee  as  awful 
as  papa.” 

“ Oh,  I do ! You  see,  I’m  quite  paralyzed  before  you,  and  so  I 
don’t  feel  anything.” 

“ Well,  it’s  a pretty  lalively  kyand  of  paralysis.  But — go  on.” 


“AND  FULKERSON  HELPED  HIM  ON  WITH  HIS  OVERCOAT.’ 
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“I  will — I will.  If  I can  only  begin.” 

“ Pohaps  All  inaght  begin  fo’  you.” 

“ No,  vou  can’t.  Lord  knows,  I’d  like  to  let 
you.  Well,  it’s  like  ibis.” 

Fulkerson  made  a eiuteh  at  bis  bair,  and  then, 
after  another  hesitation,  lie  abruptly  laid  the 
whole  affair  before  her.  He  did  not  think  it  ne- 
cessary to  state  the  exact  nature  of  the  offence 
Lindau  bad  given  Dryfoos,  for  be  doubted  if  she 
could  grasp  it,  and  he  w as  pi  ufu.se  of  his  excuses 
lor  troubling  her  w ith  the  matter,  and  of  wonder 
at  himself  for  having  done  so.  In  the  rapture  of 
his  concern  at  having  perhaps  made  a fool  of 
himself,  he  forgot  why  he  had  told  her;  but  she 
seemed  to  like  having  been  confided  in,  and  she 
said,  “ Well,  Ah  don’t  see  what  you  can  do  with 
you’  ahdeals  of  friendship,  exeept  staud  bah  Mr. 
Mawoh.” 

“My  ideals  of  friendship?  What  do  you 

“ Oh,  don’t  you  suppose  we  know  ? Mr.  Hea- 
ton said  you  we’  a pofect  Bahvard  in  friendship, 
and  you  would  sacrifice  anything  to  it.” 

“Is  that  so?”  said  Fuikerson,  thinking  how 
easily  he  could  sacrifice  Lindau  in  this  case.  He 
had  never  supposed  before  that  he  was  so  chiv- 
alrous in  such  matters,  but  lie  now  began  to  see 
it  in  that  light,  and  he  wondered  that  he  could 
ever  have  entertained  for  a moment  the  idea  of 
throwing  March  over. 

“But,  Ah  most  say,"  Mis»  Woodburn  went  on, 
“ Ah  don’t  envv  you  you’  next  interview  with 
Mr.  Dryfoos.  Ah  suppose  you’ll  have  to  see  him 
at  once  aboat  it.” 

The  conjecture  recalled  Fulkerson  to  the  ob- 
ject of  his  confidences.  “Ah,  there’s  where  your 
help  comes  in.  I’ve  exhausted  all  the  influence 
l have  with  Dryfoos — ’’ 

“ Good  gracious,  you  don’t  expect  Ah  could 
have  any !” 

They  both  laughed  at  the  comic  dismay  with 
w hich  she  conveyed  the  preposterous  notion;  and 
Fulkerson  said,  “If  I judged  from  myself,  I 
should  expect  you  to  bring  him  round  instantly.” 

“ Oh,  thank  you,  Mr.  Fulkerson,”  she  said,  with 
mock-meekness. 

“Not  at  all.  But  it  isn’t  Dryfoos  I want  you 
to  help  me  with ; it’s  your  father.  I want  your 
father  to  interview  Dryfoos  for  me,  and  I — I’m 
afraid  to  ask  him.” 

“ Poo’  Mr.  Fulkerson  !’’  she  said,  and  she  in- 
sinuated something  through  her  burlesque  com- 
passion that  lifted  him  to  the  skies.  He  swore  in 
ids  heart  that  the  w’oman  never  lived  who  was  so 
witty,  so  wise,  so  beautiful,  and  so  good.  “Come 
raglit  with  me  this  minute,  if  the  cyoast’s  clea’.” 
She  went  to  the  door  of  the  dining  room  and 
looked  in  across  its  gloom  to  the  little  gallery 
where  her  father  sat  beside  a lamp  reading 
his  evening  paper;  Mrs.  Leighton  could  be  heard 
in  colloquy  with  the  cook  below,  and  Alma  had 
gone  to  her  room.  She  beckoned  Fulkerson 
with  the  hand  outstretched  behind  her,  and  said, 
“ Go  and  ask  him.” 

“Alone!”  he  palpitated. 

“Oh,  what  a cyowahd !”  she  cried,  and  went 
with  him.  “ Ah  suppose  you’ll  want  me  to  tell 
him  aboat  it.”  * 

“ Well,  I wish  you’d  begin,  Miss  Woodburn,” 
he  said.  “The  fact  is,  you  know,  I’ve  been  over 
it  so  much  I’m  kind  of  sick  of  the  thing.” 

Miss  Woodburn  advanced,  and  put  her  hand 
on  her  father’s  shoulder.  “Look  heali,  papa! 
Mr.  Fulkerson  wants  to  ask  you  something,  and 
he  wants  me  to  do  it  fo’  him.” 

The  Colonel  looked  up  through  his  glasses  with 
the  sort  of  ferocity  elderly  men  sometimes  have 
to  put  on  in  order  to  keep  their  glasses  from  fall- 
ing off.  His  daughter  continued  : 

“ He’s  got  into  an  awful  difficulty  with  his  ed- 
ito’  and  his  proprieto’,  and  he  wants  you  to  paci- 
fy them.” 

“ I do  not  kuow  whethah  I understand  the  case 
exactly,”  said  the  Colonel,  “ but  Mr.  Fulkerson 
may  command  me  to  the  extent  of  my  ability.” 

“You  don’t  understand  it  aftah  what  Ah’ve 
said  ?”  cried  the  girl.  “ Then  Ah  don’t  see  but 
what  you’ll  have  to  explain  it  you’solf,  Mr.  Ful- 
kerson.” 

“Well,  Miss  Woodburn  has  been  so  luminous 
about  it,  Colonel,”  said  Fulkerson,  glad  of  the 
joking  shape  she  had  givcu  the  affair,  “ that  I 
can  only  throw  in  a little  side  light  here  and 
there.” 

The  Colonel  listened,  as  Fulkerson  went  on, with 
a grave,  diplomatic  satisfaction.  He  felt  grati- 
fied, honored,  even,  he  said,  by  Mr.  Fulkerson’s 
appeal  to  him;  and  probably  it  gave  him  some- 
thing of  the  high  joy  that  an  affair  of  honor 
would  have  brought  him  in  the  days  when  he  had 
arranged  for  meetings  between  gentlemen.  Next 
to  bearing  a challenge,  this  work  of  composing  a 
difficulty  must  have  been  grateful.  But  he  gave 
no  outward  sign  of  his  satisfaction  in  making  a 
resume  of  the  case  so  as  to  get  the  points  clear- 
ly in  his  mind. 

“ 1 was  afraid,  sir,”  he  said,  with  the  state  due 
to  the  serious  nature  of  the  facts,  “ that  Mr.  Lin- 
duu  had  given  Mr.  Drvfoos  offence  bv  some  of 
his  questions  at  the  dinner  table  lust  night.” 

“ Perfect  red  rag  to  a bull,”  Fulkerson  put  in  ; 
nnd  then  he  wanted  to  withdraw  his  words  at  the 
Colonel’s  look  of  displeasure. 

“ I have  no  reflections  to  make  upon  Mr.  Lin- 
dau,” Colonel  Woodburn  continued,  and  Fulker- 
son felt  grateful  to  him  for  going  on  ; “ I do  not 
agree  with  Mr.  Lindau;  I totally  disagree  with 
him  on  sociological  points;  but  the  course  of  the 
conversation  had  invited  him  to  the  expression 
of  his  convictions,  and  he  had  a right  to  express 
them,  so  far  as  they  had  no  personal  bearing.” 

“ Of  course,”  said  Fulkerson,  while  Miss  YVood- 
burn  perched  <<n  the  arm  of  her  father’s  chair. 

“At  the  same  time,  sir,  I think  that  if  Mr. 
DrvfouS  felt  a personal  censure  in  Mr.  Lindaii’s 
questions  concerning  his  suppression  of  the  strike 
among  his  workmen,  he  had  a right  to  resent  it." 

“ Exactly,”  Fulkerson  assented. 

“But  it  must  be  evident  to  you,  sir,  that  a 
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high-spirited  gentleman  like  Mr.  March — I con- 
fess that  my  feelings  are  with  him  very  warmly 
in  the  matter — could  not  submit  to  dictation  of 
the  nature  you  describe.” 

“Yes,  I see,”  said  Fulkerson;  and  with  that 
strange  duplex  action  of  the  human  mind,  lie 
wished  that  it  was  his  hair,  and  not  her  father's, 
that  Miss  Woodburn  was  poking  apart  with  the 
corner  of  her  fan. 

“ Mr.  Lindau,”  the  Colonel  concluded,  “ was 
right  from  his  point  of  view,  and  Mr.  Dryfoos 
was  equally  right.  The  position  of  Mr.  March  is 
perfectly  correct — ” 

His  daughter  dropped  to  her  feet  from  his 
chair  arm.  “ Mah  goodness  ! If  nobody’s  in  the 
wrong,  ho’ awe  you  ovah  going  to  get  the  mutlah 
straight  ?” 

“Yes;  you  see,”  Fulkerson  added,  “ nobody 
cun  give  in.” 

“ Pardon  me,”  said  the  Colonel,  “ the  case  is 
one  in  which  all  can  give  in.” 

“ I don’t  know  which  ’ll  begin,”  said  Fulkerson. 

The  Colonel  rose.  “ Mr.  Lindau  mmt  begin, 
sir.  H-’e  must  begin  by  seeing  Mr.  Lindau,  and 
securing  from  him  the  assurance  that  in  the  ex- 
pression of  his  peculiar  views  ho  had  no  inten- 
tion of  offering  any  personal  offence  to  Mr.  Drv- 
foos. If  I have  formed  a correct  estimate  of  Mr. 
Lindau,  this  will  bo  perfectly  simple.” 

Fulkerson  shook  Ins  head.  “ But  it  wouldn’t 
help.  Drvfoos  don’t  care  a rap  whether  Lindau 
meant  any  personal  offence  or  not.  As  far  as 
that  is  concerned,  lie’s  j|ot  a hide  like  a hippopot- 
amus. But  what  lie  hates  is  LiitdunV  opinions, 
and  what  lie  says  is  that  no  man  who  holds  such 
opinions  shall  have  any  work  from  him.  And 
what  March  says  is  that  no  man  shall  be  pun- 
ished through  him  for  his  opinions,  lie  don’t  cure 
what  they  are.” 

The  Colonel  stood  a moment  in  silence.  “ And 
what  do  you  expect  me  to  do  under  the  circum- 
stances V” 

“ I came  to  you  for  advice — I thought  you 
might  suggest—” 

“ Do  you  wish  me  to  see  Mr.  Dryfoos  ?” 

“ Well,  that’s  about  the  size  of  it,”  Fulkerson 
admitted.  “ Y’ou  see,  Calotte!,”  he  hastened  on, 
“I  know  that  you  have  a great  deal  of  influence 
with  him  ; that  article  of  yours  is  about  the  only 
thing  lie’s  ever  read  in  Every  Other  HV<Xr,  anil 
he’s  proud  of  your  acquaintance.  Well,  you 
know,”  and  here  Fulkerson  brought  in  the  figure 
that  struck  him  so  much  in  Beaton’s  phrase,  and 
had  been  on  liis  tongue  ever  since,  “ you’re  the 
Ilian  on  horseback  to  him  ; and  lie’d  be  more  apt 
to  do  what  you  say  than  if  anybody  else  said  it.” 

“ You  are  very  good,  sir,”  said  the  Colonel,  trying 
to  be  proof  against  the  flattery,  “ but  I am  afraid 
you  overrate  my  influence.”  Fulkerson  let  him 
ponder  the  matter  silently,  and  his  daughter  gov- 
erned her  impatience  by  holding  her  fan  against 
her  lips.  Whatever  the  process  was  in  the  Colo- 
nel’s mind,  lie  said  at  last:  “ I see  no  good  reason 
for  declining  to  act  for  you,  Mr.  Fulkerson,  nnd  I 
shall  be  very  happy  if  I can  be  of  service  to  you. 
But” — he  stopped  Fulkerson  from  cutting  in  with 
precipitate  thanks — “I  think  I have  a right,  sir, 
to  ask  what  your  course  will  be  in  the  event  of 
failure?” 

“Failure?”  Fulkerson  repeated,  in  dismay. 

“Yes,  sir.  I will  not  conceal  from  you  that 
this  mission  is  otic  not  wholly  agreeable  to  my 
feelings.” 

“Oh,  I understand  that,  Colonel,  and  I assure 
you  that  I appreciate,  I — ” 

“There  is  no  use  trying  to  blink  the  fact,  sir, 
that  there  are  certain  aspects  of  Mr.  Dryfoos’s 
character  in  which  lie  is  not  a gentleman.  YY'e 
have  alluded  to  this  fact  before,  and  I need  not 
dwell  upon  it  now.  I may  say,  however,  that  my 
misgivings  were  not  wholly  removed  last  night.” 

“No,” Fulkerson  assented;  though  in  his  heart 
he  thought  the  old  man  hud  behaved  very  well. 

“What  I wish  to  say  now  is  that  I cannot  con- 
sent to  uct  for  you,  in  this  matter,  merely  as  an 
intermediary  whose  failure  would  leave  the  affair 
in  statu  quo." 

“ I see,”  said  Fulkerson. 

“ And  I should  like  some  intimation,  some  as- 
surance, as  to  which  party  your  own  feelings  are 
with  in  the  difference.” 

The  Colonel  bent  his  eyes  sharply  on  Fulker- 
son; Miss  YVoodburn  let  hers  fall;  Fulkerson 
fell  that  lie  was  being  tested,  and  lie  said,  to  gain 
time,  “As  between  Lindau  and  Dryfoos  ?”  though 
he  knew  this  was  not  the  point. 

“ As  between  Mr.  Dryfoos  and  Mr.  March,” 
said  the  Colonel. 

Fulkerson  drew  a long  breath,  and  took  his 
courage  in  both  hands.  “There  can’t  be  any 
choice  for  me  in  such  a case.  I’m  for  March, 
every  time.” 

The  Colonel  seized  his  hand,  and  Miss  YVood- 
burn  said,  “If  there  iiad  been  any  choice  fo’  you 
in  such  a case,  I should  never  have  let  papa  sti’ 
a step  with  you.” 

“YY’liv,  in  regard  to  that,”  said  the  Colonel, 
with  a literal  application  of  the  idea,  “was  it 
your  intention  that  we  should  both  go?” 

“ YVell,  I don’t  know;  I suppose  it  was.” 

“I  think  it  will  be  better  for  me  to  go  alone,” 
said  the  Colonel;  and,  with  a color  from  his  ex- 
perience in  affairs  of  honor,  he  added  : “ In  these 
matters  a principal  cannot  appear  without  com- 
promising his  dignity.  I believe  I have  all  the 
points  clearly  in  mind,  and  I think  I should  act 
more  freely  in  meeting  Mr.  Drvfoos  alone.” 

Fulkerson  tried  to  hide  the  eagerness  with 
which  he  met  these  agreeable  views.  He  felt 
himself  exalted  in  some  sort  to  the  level  of  the 
Colonel’s  sentiments,  though  it  would  not  he  easy 
to  say  whether  this  was  through  the  desperation 
bred  of  having  committed  himself  to  March’s 
side,  or  through  the  buoyant  hope  he  had  that 
the  Colonel  would  succeed  in  his  mission.  “I’m 
not  afraid  to  talk  with  Dryfoos  about  it,”  lie  said. 

“There  is  no  question  of  eoura.'e,”  said  the 
Colonel  “It  is  a question  of  dignity — of  per- 
sonal diguiiy.” 


“ YVell,  don’t  let  that  delay  you,  papa,”  said 
his  daughter,  following  him  to  the  door,  where 
she  found  him  his  hat,  and  Fulkerson  helped 
him  on  with  his  overcoat.  “All  shall  be  just 
wald  to  know  ho’  it’s  toned  oat.” 

“YVon’t  you  let  me  go  up  to  the  house  with 
you?”  Fulkerson  began.  “I  needn’t  go  in — ” 

“ I prefer  to  go  alone,”  said  the  Colonel.  “ I 
wish  to  turn  the  points  over  in  my  mind,  and  I 
am  afraid  you  would  (hid  me  rather  dull  com- 
pany.” 

He  went  out,  and  Fulkerson  returned  with 
Miss  YVoodburn  to  the  drawing-room,  where  she 
said  the  Leightons  were.  They  were  not  there, 
but  she  did  not  seem  disappointed. 

“YVell,  Mr.  Fulkerson,”  she  said,  “you  have 
got  an  ahdeul  of  friendship,  su’  enough. ” 

“ Me  ?”  said  Fulkerson.  “ Oh,  mv  Lord  ! Don’t 
you  see  I couldn’t  do  anything  else?  And  I’m 
seated  half  to  death,  anyway.  If  the  Colonel 
don’t  bring  the  old  man  round,  I reckon  it’s  all 
up  with  me.  But  he’ll  fetch  him.  And  I’m 
just  prostrated  with  gratitude  to  you.  Miss  YVood- 
burn.” 

She  waved  his  thanks  aside  with  her  fan. 
“ YVhat  do  you  mean  by  its  being  ull  up  with 
you  ?” 

“ VVhv,  if  tlie  old  man  sticks  to  his  position, 
and  I stick  to  March,  we’ve  both  got  to  go  over- 
board together.  Dryfoos  owns  the  magazine; 
he  can  stop  it,  or  he  can  stop  us,  which  amounts 
to  the  same  tiling,  as  far  as  we’re  concerned.’* 

“And  then  what?”  the  gill  pursued. 

“And  then,  nothing  — till  we  pick  ourselves 
up” 

“Do  you  mean  that  Mr.  Dryfoos  will  put  you 
both  out  of  your  places  ?” 

“ He  may.” 

“And  Mr.  Muweh  takes  the  risk  of  that  jost 
fo’  a principle  ?” 

“I  reckon.” 

“Aud  you  do  it  jost  fo’ an  ahdeul  ?” 

“ It  won’t  do  to  own  it.  I must  have  my  little 
axe  to  grind,  somewhere.” 

“YVell,  men  awe  splendid,”  sighed  the  girl. 
“Ah  will  say  it.” 

“Oli,  they’re  not  so  much  better  than  women," 
said  Fulkerson,  with  a nervous  jocosity.  “ I guess 
March  would  have  backed  down  if  it  hadn’t  been 
for  his  wife.  She  was  as  hot  as  pepper  about  it, 
and  you  could  see  that  she  would  have  sacrificed 
all  her  husband’s  relations  sooner  than  let  him 
hack  down  an  inch  from  the  stand  he  had  taken. 
It’s  pretty  easy  for  a man  to  stick  to  a principle 
if  he  lias  a woman  to  stand  by  him.  But  when 
you  come  to  play  it  alone — ’’ 

“Mr.  Fulkerson,”  said  the  girl,  solemnly,  “Ah 
will  stand  hah  you  in  this,  if  all  the  would  tones 
against  you.”  The-  tears  came  into  her  eyes,  and 
she  pul  out  her  hand  to  him. 

“ Y'ou  will  /”  he  shouted,  in  a rapture,  “lit 
every  way — and  always — as  long  as  you  live? 
Do  you  mean  it?”  lie  hud  caught  her  hand  to 
his  breast  and  was  grappling  it  light  there,  and 
drawing  her  to  him. 

The  changing  emotions  chased  each  other 
through  her  heart  and  over  her  face:  dismay, 
shame,  pride,  tenderness.  “Y’ou  don’t  believe," 
she  said,  hoarsely,  “ that  I meant  that !" 

“ No,  but  I hope  you  do  mean  it ; for  if  you 
don’t,  nothing  else  means  anything.” 

There  was  no  space,  there  was  only  a point, 
of  wavering.  “Ah  do  mean  it.” 

YY’licn  they  lifted  their  eyes  from  each  other 
again  it  was  half  past  ten.  “ No’  you  most  go,” 
she  said. 

“ But  the  Colonel — our  fate  ?” 

“The  Co’nel  is  often  out  late,  and  Ah’m  not 
afraid  of  any  fate,  no’  that  we’ve  taken  it  into 
ottah  own  hands.”  She  looked  at  him  with  dewy 
eyes  of  trust,  of  inspiration. 

“Oh,  ii’s  going  to  come  out  ull  right,”  he  said. 
“ It  can’t  come  out  wrong  now,  no  matter  what 
happens.  But  wlio’d  have  thought  it,  when  I 
came  into  this  house,  in  such  a state  of  sin  and 
misery,  half  an  hour  ago — ” 

“Three  liouahs  and  a half  ago!”  she  said. 
“ No’  you  most  jost  go.  Ah’tn  tailed  to  death. 
Good  night.  Y’ou  can  come  in  the  mawning  to 
se<* — papa."  She  opened  the  door,  and  pushed 
him  out  with  enrapturing  violence,  and  he  ran 
laughing  down  the  steps  into  her  father’s  arms. 

“ YY'liv,  Colonel ! I was  just  going  up  to  meet 
you.”  He  really  thought  he  would  wall;  off  his 
exultation  in  that  direction. 

“I  am  very  sorry  to  say,  Mr.  Fulkerson,”  the 
Colonel  began,  gravely,  “ that  Mr.  Dryfoos  ud- 
heres  to  his  position.” 

“Oh,  all  right,”  said  Fulketwon,  with  unabated 
jov.  “It’s  what  I expected.  YVell,  my  course  is 
clear;  I shall  stand  by  March,  and  I guess  the 
world  won’t  come  to  an  end  if  he  bounces  us  both. 
But  I’m  everlastingly  obliged  to  you,  Colonel 
YVoodburn,  aud  I don’t  know  what  to  say  to  you. 

I — I won’t  detain  you  now;  it’s  so  late.  I’ll  see 
you  in  the  morning.  Good-ni — ” 

Fulkerson  dial  not  realize  that  it  takes  two  to 
part.  The  Colonel  laid  hold  of  his  arm  and  turned 
away  with  him.  “I  will  walk  toward  your  place 
with  you.  I can  understand  why  you  should  he 
anxious  to  know  the  particulars  of  my  interview 
with  Mr.  Dryfoos;”  aud  in  the  statement  which 
followed  he  did  not  spare  him  the  smallest.  It 
outlasted  their  walk,  and  detained  them  long  on 
the  steps  of  the  Every  Other  HVcA  building.  But 
at  the  end,  Fulkerson  let  himself  in  with  liis  key 
as  light  of  heart  as  if  lie  had  been  listening  to 
the  gayest  promises  that  fortune  could  make. 

Itv  the  time  lie  met  March  at  the  office  next 
morning,  a little,  but  only  a very  little,  misgiving 
saddened  liis  golden  heaven.  He  took  March’s 
hand  with  high  courage,  and  said,  “ YVell,  the  old 
man  sticks  to  his  point,  March.”  He  added,  with 
the  sense  of  saying  it  before  Miss  YVoodburn, 

“ And  / stick  by  you.  I’ve  thought  it  all  over, 
and  I’d  lather  be  right  with  vou  than  wrong  with 
him.” 

“YVell,  1 appreciate  vour  motive,  Fulkerson,” 
said  March.  “But  perhaps  — perhaps  we  can 


save  over  our  heroics  for  another  occasion.  Lin. 
dim  seems  to  have  got  in  witii  liis  for  the  prc. 
sent.” 

He  told  him  of  Lindaii’s  last  visit,  and  tin  v 
stood  & moment  looking  at  each  other  rmh.-r 
sneakingly.  Fulkerson  was  the  first  to  recnw.r 
his  spirits.  “ Well,”  he  said,  cheerily,  “that 
us  out.” 

“ Does  it?  I’m  not  sure  it  lets  me  out,”  said 
March ; but  lie  said  this  In  tribute  to  liis  cripple 
self-respect  rather  than  as  a forecast  of  any  action 
in  the  matter. 

“ YVhy,  what  are  you  going  to  do?”  Fnlki-r-on 
asked.  “ If  Lindau  won’t  work  for  Dryfoos,  vou 
can’t  make  him.” 

March  sighed.  “ YY’hat  are  you  going  to  .jo 
with  this  money?”  He  glanced  at  tiie  heap 
bills  lie  iiad  flung  on  the  table  lietween  them. 

Fulkerson  scratched  his  headv  “Aii,  dikgp-: 
if  1 know.  Can’t  we  give  it  to  the  dcsem:,; 
poor,  somehow,  if  we  can  find  ’em  ?” 

“ I suppose  we’ve  no  right  to  use  it  in  am 
way.  You  must  give  it  to  Dryfoos." 

“ To  the  deserving  rich  ? YY’ell,  you  can  al- 
ways find  them.  I reckon  you  don’t  want  to  ap. 
pear  in  the  transaction;  / don’t,  either;  hut  I 
guess  I must.”  Fulkerson  gathered  up  the  mo 
ncy  and  carried  it  to  Conrad.  He  directed  him 
to  account  for  it  in  his  books  as  consciencc-nm 
liey,  and  he  enjoyed  the  joke  more  than  Conrad 
seemed  to  do  when  he  was  told  where  it  came  from. 

Fulkerson  was  able  to  wear  off  the  disaip.v. 
able  impression  the  affair  left  during  the  com-.; 
of  the  forenoon,  and  he  met  Miss  YY’oodlmni  with 
all  a lover’s  buoyancy  wiieu  lie  went  to  lurri. 
She  was  as  happy  as  he  when  he  told  her  how 
fortunately  the  whole  thing  had  ended,  and  he 
took  her  view  that  it  was  a reward  of  his  courage 
in  having  dared  the  worst.  They  both  felt,  *, 
the  newly  plighted  always  do,  that  they  were  m 
the  best  relations  with  the  beneficent  powers,  .nut 
that  their  felicity  had  been  especially  looked  to  in 
the  disposition  of  events.  They  were  in  a gbw 
of  rapturous  content  with  themselves  and  radiant 
worship  of  each  other;  she  was  sure  that  he  iner- 
ited  the  bright  future  opening  to  them  both,  as 
much  as  if  lie  owed  it  directly  to  some  noble  ar. 
tion  of  his  own  ; lie  felt  that  he  was  indebted  for 
the  favor  of  Heaven  entirely  to  the  still  incredi- 
ble accident  of  her  preference  of  him  over  other 
men. 

Colonel  YVoodburn,  who  was  not  yet  in  the 
secret  of  their  love,  perhaps  failed  for  this  rea- 
son  to  share  their  satisfaction  with  a result 
unexpectedly  brought  about  The  blessing  on 
their  hopes  seemed  to  his  ignorance  to  involve 
certain  sacrifices  of  personal  feeling  at  which  he 
hinted  in  suggesting  that  Drvfoos  should  now  he 
asked  to  make  some  abstract  concessions  ami 
acknowledgments  ; his  daughter  hastened  to 
deny  that  these  were  at  all  necessary;  and  Ful- 
kerson eagerly  explained  why.  The  thing  was 
over ; what  was  the  use  of  opening  it  up  again  ? 

“ Perhaps  none,”  the  Colonel  admitted.  But 
he  added,  “ I should  like  the  opportunity  of  tak- 
ing Mr.  Lindau’s  hand  in  the  presence  of  Mr. 
Dryfoos,  and  assuring  him  that  I considered  him 
a man  of  principle  and  a man  of  honor;  a gen- 
tleman, sir,  whom  I was  proud  and  happy  to  have 
known." 

“YY’ell,  Ah’vc  no  doubt,”  said  his  daughter.de 
murely,  “ that  you’ll  have  the  chance,  some  day, 
aud  we  would  all  lalike  to  join  you.  But  at  the 
same  tahine,  I think  Mr.  Fulkerson  is  well  oat  oi 
it  fo’  the  present.” 

[to  ux  continues.] 


SAMUEL  SULLIVAN  COX. 

Hon.  S 8.  Cox  died  at  Itis  home  in  New  Y’ork 
city,  Tuesday,  September  10th.  For  several  days 
lie  had  t>een  ill  with  acute  peritonitis,  which  he  is 
supposed  to  have  contracted  in  Washington.  He 
went  to  that  city  on  business  for  a constituent, 
and  while  there  slept  in  an  unfinished  new  huu* 
which  he  was  building. 

Mr.  Cox  was  very  nearly  sixtv-five  years  old 
He  was  Ixirn  in  Zanesville,  Ohio,  September 3", 
1824.  His  father  was  a leading  politician  and  a 
lawyer.  His  maternal  grandfather,  Samuel  Sulli- 
van . was  one  of  the  best  known  men  of  Ohio,  and 
at  one  time  its  State  Treasurer.  Mr.  Cox  was  a 
graduate  of  Brown  University  in  the  class  of  l*!'1, 
having  previously  been  a student  at  the  Ohio 
University  at  Athens.  He  studied  law,  ami  in 
due  course  was  admitted  to  the  bar.  Politics 
and  literature,  however,  were  more  interesting  I <t 
him  than  litigation  or  the  offiec  work  of  a prac- 
titioncr,  and  after  a few  years  he  became  the 
owner  and  editor  of  the  Columbus  Statesman.  In 
the  mean  time  lie  Iiad  made  his  first  journey  to 
Europe,  ami  published  his  first  book,  A B'wbf 
Abroad.  One  of  Mr.  Cox’s  literary  achievement# 
while  he  was  the  editor  of  the  Statesman, a florid 
description  of  a sunset,  is  said  to  have  procured 
for  him  the  nickuame  by  which  lie  has  been  known 
during  his  public  career,  although  he  used  to  a.- 
sert  that  his  initials,  S.  S.,  and  liis  birth  in  the 
YYrest  suggested  the  name.  Mr.  Cox’s  paper  was 
Democratic,  and  on  his  election  to  the  Presidency 
Franklin  Pierce  offered  to  appoint  him  Secretary 
of  Legation  at  London.  Mr.  Cox  declined,  hut 
in  1855  accepted  the  same  office  at  Peru.  Two 
years  afterward,  in  1857,  lie  made  his  first  ap- 
pearance in  Congress.  He  was  then  thirty-three 
years  old,  and  with  the  exception  of  short  inter- 
vals, amounting  altogether  to  about  five  years,  he 
has  ever  since  been  a member  of  the  House  A 
Representatives,  and  one  of  the  most  useful  legis- 
lators of  his  time. 

He  represented  the  Columbus  district  for  eight 
years — from  1857  until  the  close  of  the  war— I*’- 
ing  always  a strong  friend  of  the  Union,  and  a safe 
porter  of  Mr.  Lincoln’s  administration.  In  1 s,>r‘ 
Mr.  Cox  failed  to  obtain  a re-election  from  hit 
Ohio  district.  Returning  home,  he  wrote  the  book 
entitled  Eiyhl  Years  in  Conyresx.  , 

By  hia  service  as  a legislator  he  had  obtained 
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a national  reputation,  and  was  one  of  the  most 
popular  Democrats  in  the  country.  In  1868  he 
was  the  candidate  of  his  party  for  the  Speaker- 
ship, his  Republican  opponent  being  Mr.  Colfax. 
He  was  not  only  liked  for  certain  genial  qualities, 
but  leading  Democrats  recognized  his  value,  and 
desired  his  continued  presence  in  Congress.  Their 
party  was  so  small  in  numbers  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  that  it  was  very  important  that 
it  should  be  composed  of  the  most  useful  materi- 
al. Mr.  Cox  was  urged  to  move  to  New  York, 
and,  listening  to  the  urging,  he  soon  acquired  a 
profitable  practice,  and  was  elected  to  Congress 
in  1868.  lie  was  elected  in  1870,  Horace  Gree- 
ley being  his  opponent,  as  Congressman-at-large. 
In  1872  he  was  defeated  for  the  same  office  by 
Mr.  Lyman  Tremain.  His  popularity  was  mani- 
fested by  his  running  ahead  of  his  ticket  by  sev- 
eral thousand.  He  was  out  of  Congress,  how- 
ever, only  a few  months,  and  practically  ho  did 
not  lose  a session,  for,  on  the  death  of  Mr.  James 
Brooks,  in  the  following  spring,  lie  was  chosen 
as  his  successor.  From  this  time,  until  Mr.  Cleve- 
land appointed  him  Minister  to  Turkey,  he  was 
constantly  re-elected.  On  one  occasion  only  forty- 
one  votes  were  east  against  him.  He  was  ap- 
pointed to  Turkey  in  1885,  and  returned,  and  was 
chosen  to  fill  the  seat  made  vacant  by  the  resig- 
nation of  Mr.  Joseph  Pulitzer.  Twice  again  he 
was  re-elected,  and  he  was  a member  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  whose  life  began  on 
the  4th  of  last  March. 

Mr.  Cox’s  mission  to  Turkey  was  very  credit- 
able to  him,  and  that  he  thoroughly  enjoyed  his 
life  in  the  East  is  shown  by  the  two  books  which 
he  wrote  during  his  residence  there — The.  Diver- 
sioux  of  a Diplomat  in  Turkey,  and  The  Dies  of 
the  Princes  ; or,  the  Pleasures  of  Prinkipo.  He 
was  a favorite  of  the  Sultan,  and  was  of  great 
service  to  American  residents  and  travellers  in 
Turkey.  But  the  labors  of  the  law-making  body 


were  a delight  to  Mr.  Cox,  and  he  was  unable  to 
remain  long  away  from  the  contests  of  the  House 
of  Representatives. 

Mr.  Cox  wus  one  of  the  best-liked  and  most 
misuuderstood  of  our  public  men.  He  had  a 
reputation  for  wit  and  humor,  and  as  a ready  and 
somewhat  tonguey  debater,  which  obscured  his 
sound  ability  uud  great  industry.  It  was  his 
ambition  to  be  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. He  w as  a candidate  after  Mr.  Kerr’s 
death,  but  was  defeated  by  Mr.  Randall.  In  1876 
he  was  chosen  Speaker  pro  tern.,  but  vacated  the 
office  after  holding  it  for  five  days,  to  attend  the 
St.  Louis  Democratic  Convention.  He  was  also 
a candidate  when  Mr.  Carlisle  was  first  elected. 
Mr.  Cox  always  felt  that  his  reputation  for  fun 
had  stood  in  the  way  of  his  advancement.  His 
services  on  the  floor  were  of  great  importance  to 
the  commercial  interests  of  the  country.  He  was 
the  author  of  the  acts  for  the  censuses  of  1880 
and  1890,  and  to  his  activity  in  support  of  the 
Superintendent  of  the  Census  of  ten  years  ago  is 
largely  due  the  success  and  completeness  of  his 
work.  He  was  the  founder  of  the  Life-saving 
Service.  He  was  a partisan,  and  his  readiness  in 
debate  and  quickness  in  retort  made  him  a great 
aid  to  his  party  in  a political  discussion,  but  he 
never  permitted  partisanship  to  interfere  with 
whatever  legislative  business  he  had  in  hand. 
Very  few  Congressmen  have  been  able  to  so 
readily  secure  the  passage  of  their  bills  as  Mr. 
Cox.  He  sometimes  planted  a sting,  but  he  took 
good  care  to  draw  it  out  afterward  ; and  he  good- 
naturedly  forgave  assaults  upon  himself. 

He  was  always  a busy  man.  When  he  was 
not  doing  the  work  of  politics  or  law,  he  was 
travelling  or  writing.  In  addition  to  the  works 
mentioned,  he  was  the  author  of  A Search  for 
Winter  Sunbeams,  Why  we  Ixiuyh,  Arctic  Sun- 
beams. Three  Decades  of  Federal  Lei/is/alion,  Ori- 
ent Sunbeams,  Free  Law  and  Free  Trade. 


TI1E  SALLY-PORT  OF  FORT  McUENRY,  BALTIMORE. 


BALTIMORE’S  CELEBRATION. 

When  a city  spends  six  months  in  getting  up  a 
great  celebration,  it  cannot  be  expected  to  wel- 
come a rain-storm  as  a feature  of  the  display. 
Baltimore  last  week  saw  its  hopes  clouded  in 
more  ways  than  one.  The  newspaper  wits  had 
created  the  impression  that  President  Harrison 
was  a bearer  of  bad  weather,  and  many  looked 
upon  his  presence  at  Monday’s  parade  as  a proph- 
ecy of  rain  ; but  when  Monday  came,  and  brought 
with  it  President  Harrison,  the  day  was  as  per- 
fect as  the  geniality  of  early  autumn  could  make 
it.  It  was  only  after  the  President  left  that  the 
storm  arose  and  the  showers  began. 

The  rainy  weather  meant  a net  loss  to  Balti- 
more of  over  a million  dollars,  and  the  financial 
failure  of  the  Exposition.  In  spite  of  it,  however, 
the  week  was  crowded  with  interest,  and  the  Ex- 
position itself,  as  an  exposition,  was  a great  suc- 
cess, and  Monday’s  civic  and  trades’  display  was 
the  finest  that  has  ever  been  seen  in  the  South. 
The  enterprise  was  started  last  spring,  under  the 
combined  auspices  of  the  Maryland  State  Agri- 
cultural and  Mechanical  Association  and  the  Mary- 
land Exposition  Association.  The  intention  was 
to  give  an  elaborate  exhibit  of  Maryland’s  natural 
and  industrial  resources,  to  dedicate  the  new  Post- 
office  and  United  States  Court-house  building,  and 
to  celebrate  the  seventy-fifth  anniversary  of  the 
battle  of  North  Point  and  the  bombardment  of 
Fort  McHenry.  In  order  to  give  every  day  some 
extra  attraction,  the  street  parades,  tournaments, 
and  balls  were  added,  and  trotting  races,  with 
purses  aggregating  nearly  $20,000,  were  distrib- 
uted through  the  week.  The  Exposition,  sham 
battle,  and  races  were  on  the  old  Pimlico  grounds, 
about  six  miles  from  Baltimore.  The  fame  of 
this  racing  course  is  well  known  everywhere,  but 
those  who  had  visited  it  for  years  scarcely  recog- 
nized it  last  week,  because  of  the  large  number 
of  handsome  new  buildings.  The  great  parade 
took  place  in  Baltimore,  and  the  bombardment 
was  on  the  Patapsco,  so  that  the  city,  the  river, 
and  a large  part  of  the  adjoining  country  was 
brought  into  the  scope  of  the  programme.  The 
occasion  was  well  advertised ; the  transportation 
companies  made  a half-rate,  and  on  Saturday, 
Sunday,  and  Monday,  the  7th,  8th,  and  9th  in- 
stants, many  thousand  people  from  all  sections 
of  the  country  arrived  in  Baltimore.  The  house- 
hold facilities  were  added  to  the  hotel  capacities 
in  the  accommodation  of  the  crowds,  and  there 
was  no  trouble  about  insufficient  entertainment. 

The  first  day — Monday — was  in  every  respect 
a great  success.  There  were  in  the  civic  and 
trades’  display  nearly  20,000  men,  and  over  800 
floats,  symbolical  of  the  historical  associations  of 
the  week,  and  illustrative  of  the  trade  and  indus- 


try of  the  city.  ’ The  main  streets  were  lavishly 
decorated.  Star-spangled  banners,  oriole  colors 
— orange  and  black — State  flags,  and  thousands  of 
yards  of  bunting  were  everywhere.  Nearly  every 
house  had  its  emblems  of  patriotism.  The  route 
of  the  procession — from  lower  Broadway  to  Balti- 
more Street, to  Eutaw,  to  Madison  Avenue,  to  North 
Avenue,  altogether  about  six  miles — was  through 
a succession  of  handsome  and  elaborate  decora- 
tions. Baltimore  Street,  the  principal  business 
thoroughfare,  looked  like  a great  aisle  of  some 
huge  fancy  bazar.  Stands  were  erected  at  every 
possible  point,  and  seats  and  windows  sold  at 
large  prices.  The  crowds  were  enormous.  The 
presence  of  President  Harrison,  Secretary  Win- 
dom.  Secretary  Tracy,  and  Governor  Jaekson  add- 
ed largely  to  the  occasion,  and  around  the  stand 
which  they  occupied,  the  people  thronged  until 
every  inch  of  space  was  utilized.  The  parade 
was  decidedly  the  best  that  has  ever  been  seen  in 
Baltimore;  and  Baltimore  prides  itself  on  pa- 
rades. It  consisted  of  six  divisions:  First,  was 
the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic,  about  1000  men, 
among  whom  was  Oliver  Conklin,  ninety-nine  years 
of  age,  who  fought  in  the  defence  of  Baltimore  75 
years  ago.  Second,  was  the  Volunteer  Fire  Depart- 
ment, with  delegations  from  New  York,  Brooklyn, 
Philadelphia,  Delaware,  Washington,  and  towns 
and  cities  in  Pennsylvania  and  Maryland.  It  was 
a remarkably  fine  turnout.  Following  it  was  the 
City  Fire  Department,  with  its  modern  engines 
contrasting  with  the  old  machines.  The  Fourth 
Division  consisted  of  the  benevolent  societies  and 
the  scliqol  children,  with  many  fine  floats.  The 
Fifth  Division,  the  German  societies,  was  espe- 
cially rich  in  representations  and  excellent  horse- 
. manship.  The  Sixth  Division  was  the  trades’ 
display,  and  it  was  admirable  from  every  point  of 
view.  Four  columns  of  the  Weekly  could  bo 
occupied  with  descriptions  of  the  floats,  and  then 
a full  idea  of  the  display  could  not  be  given. 

For  instance,  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad, 
in  a series  of  five  floats,  illustrated  the  advance- 
ment of  modern  railroading,  from  a full-size 
representation  of  the  first  horse  power  car  that 
ran  in  this  country,  to  the  vestibule  train.  The 
Northern  Central  Road  showed  elaborate  ter- 
minal facilities,  with  trains  running  and  carrying 
their  cargoes  to  the  elevators,  while  hundreds  of 
uniformed  railroad  employes  marched  with  it. 
The  express  companies  illustrated  their  growth. 
The  progress  of  printing  and  the  development  of 
all  the  industries  were  splendidly  shown.  The 
floats  were  beautiful  tableaus  costing  thousands 
of  dollars,  and  enlivened  with  hundreds  of  figu- 
rantes in  all  kinds  of  elaborate  costumes.  It  re- 
quired four  hours  for  the  procession  to  pass  a 
point.  President  Harrison  got  plenty  of  atten- 
tion. All  the  floats  seemed  to  have  a present 


for  him,  and  by  the  time  the  parade  was  over, 
his  table  had  the  appearance  of  a fancy  table  at 
a big  church  fair.  It  was  piled  with  gifts,  from 
a huge  bouquet  to  a silver  log  cabin.  The  d>« 
tiuguished  guests  were  banqueted  after  the  dis- 
play, and  the  President  held  u reception  at  the 
City  Hail  from  6 to  7.30  p.m.  Monday  ended  in 
complete  success. 

But  on  Tuesday  the  storm  began.  It  inter- 
fered with  the  events  and  postponed  the  tourna- 
ment. On  Wednesday  the  rain  fell  all  day.  On 
Thursday  it  continued ; but  battles  are  not  post- 
poned on  account  of  the  weather,  uud  the  shaiu 
representation  of  the  victory  at  North  Point  took 
place  in  the  mud,  and  a very  exciting  contest  it 
was,  in  spite  of  the  showers.  Several  thousand 
troops,  consisting  of  United  States  forces  (caval- 
ry, infantry,  and  marines),  the  militia  of  Maryland 
and  Delaware,  and  regiments  from  Pennsylvania 
and  Virginia  took  part.  The  regular  battle  was 
fought  with  us  much  historical  accuracy  ns  pos- 
sible, and  of  course  the  Americans  won.  A 
chorus  of  500  voices  celebrated  their  victory  by 
singing  the  “ Star-spangled  Banner,”  the  lyric 
which  wus  born  of  the  gallant  defence  of  Balti- 
more. The  other  events  of  the  week  were  tho 
labor  and  military  parades,  the  dedication  of  the 
Post-office,  and  the  bombardment  of  Fort  McHen- 
ry, in  which  the  Yantic,  the  Pensacola,  and  tho 
Ossipce  took  part.  Fort  McHenry  replying  to  their 
fire,  and  several  thousand  dynamite  rockets,  bomb- 
shells, and  floating-batteries  adding  to  the  brill- 
iancy of  the  scene.  The  trotting  races  were 
among  the  best  the  State  has  ever  enjoyed,  and 
the  large  Exposition  of  all  the  State’s  resources 
was  full  of  instruction  and  interest.  President 
Harrison  remarked  that  he  had  no  idea  that  the 
State’s  interests  were  so  large  and  so  diversified, 
and  this  impression  was  general  among  all  the 
visitors.  One  result  of  the  week’s  patriotism 
will  probably  be  an  impetus  to  the  movement  to 
erect  a monument  to  Francis  Scott  Key. 

Lynn  R.  Mekkins. 


THE  NOBLE  GAME  OF  POLO. 

A quick  eye,  a steady  hand,  pluck,  and  a 
well -trained  pony  are  the  principal  requisites 
for  making  a successful  polo  player.  In  the 
mad  rush  for  the  ball,  the  man  who  fails  to  take 
every  advantage  offered  him  is  likely  to  be  at 
one  end  of  the  field  while  the  ball  is  at  the  oth- 
er, and  is  of  little  use  to  his  side.  The  ponies, 
too,  seem  to  be  as  anxious  as  their  riders  to  keep 
in  the  van.  The  way  in  which  they  dart  forward 
when  the  play  begins,  and  obey  the  slightest  touch 
on  the  bridle,  seems  to  show  that  they  are  as  in- 
terested in  the  game  ns  the  players. 

The  sport  is  not  a hard  one  to  learn,  and  the 
points  are  few.  Once  these  are  mastered,  then 
comes  the  practice.  A long  time  at  this  is  ne- 
cessary before  one  can  venture  in  a match.  Polo 
is  little  more  than  “shinny"  on  horSebaek,  and 
who  is  there  among  the  men  of  to-day  that  does 
not  remember  his  boyhood  days  upon  the  ice  in 
the  winter  afternoons?  Who  can  forget  the  long 
stick  with  a knob  on  the  end,  the  sharp-pointed 
bit  of  wood,  and  the  “hunk  "at  each  end  of  a 
small  pond  ? A crowd  of  bovs  are  in  chase  of 
the  aforesaid  bit  of  wood,  with  their  sticks  up- 
lifted. They  come  together  in  a mass,  down 
come  the  sticks  together,  but  only  one  hits  the 
wood  ; the  rest  land  on  the  “ shins  ” of  the  play, 
ers,  and  they  are  not  gentle  blows  either.  There 
is  no  whimpering  over  it,  and  they  are  away  iu 
pursuit  of  the  stick  in  a very  short  space  of  time. 

Now  it  is  a summer  afternoon.  The  boys  are 
grown  up,  and  polo  takes  the  place  of  “ shinny.” 


Instead  of  the  clear  ice  sparkling  in  the  sunlight, 
there  is  a level  stretch  of  cool,  green  turf.  Tho 
glittering  steel  of  the  skates  is  gone,  and  the  play- 
ers are  on  the  backs  of  wiry,  stocky  ponies  in- 
stead. The  sharpened  stick  is  displaced  by  a 
wooden  ball,  and  in  the  hands  of  the  players  are 
long-handled  mallets.  The  ponies  get  the  blows 
that  miss  the  ball  now,  and  frequent  changes  are 
necessary.  At  each  end  of  the  field,  which  is 
750  by  500  feet,  two  goal  posts,  with  a flag  flut- 
tering on  each,  are  placed  twenty-five  feet  apart. 
The  ball  is  then  put  iu  the  middle  of  the  field, 
and  the  opposing  teams  take  up  their  positions 
at  opposite  ends  of  the  grounds,  facing  the  ball. 
In  the  front  are  the  “ chargers,”  one  on  each  side, 
who  alone  have  the  right  to  put  the  ball  in  play ; 
behind  them  are  the  “ players,”  two  on  each  team, 
and  the  “goal  keepers’’  who  stand  in  front  of 
the  goals  to  stop  the  ball  should  it  come  too  near. 
The  signal  is  given  by  the  umpire,  and  away  the 
chargers  tear,  the  ball  is  driven  ucross  the  grass, 
and  the  others  then  join  in.  The  opposing  teams 
are  distinguished  by  their  colore , the  blues,  the 
reds,  and  the  yellows  being  the  favorite  colors. 

The  game  of  polo  is  of  Indian  origin,  and  was 
carried  to  England,  and  then  to  this  country.  It 
was  iu  1876  when  the  first  games  were  played 
by  the  Westchester  Polo  Club  on  their  grounds 
at  Westchester  iu  the  early  summer.  From  there 
they  went  to  Newport  in  August  to  finish  the 
season.  In  1881  on  the  old  Polo  Grounds  in 
Oue-huudred-and-tenlh  Street.  Many  a game 
was  played  by  the  club  during  succeeding  Julys, 
and  they  were  stopped  when  they  were  crowded 
out  by  tho  base-ball  games.  Then  they  played 
in  Westchester  again.  The  country  clubs  took 
up  the  game  at  that  time,  and  now,  from  Juno 
until  the  end  of  July,  there  are  many  matches 
between  the  Westchester  Club,  the  Rockawny 
Club,  the  Meadow  Brook  Club,  and  the  Oyster 
Bay  Club.  The  grounds  where  these  clubs  play 
are  well  chosen,  and  there  are  many  enthusiustio 
spectators  watching  the  matches,  which  tako 
place  at  least  twice  a week  during  the  season. 
Then  the  scene  is  transferred  to  Newport,  and 
polo  is  in  its  glory. 

Join  the  on-lookers  for  an  afternoon,  and  watch 
the  sport.  The  sun  is  getting  low  in  the  west, 
and  the  heat  of  the  day  is  about  over.  The  play- 
ers huve  come  upon  the  field  in  the  coolest  of 
costumes,  and  the  ponies  are  apparently  as  anx- 
ious to  begin  as  are  the  riders.  “ They’re  off !’’ 
and  there  is  a confused  mass  of  players,  ponies, 
and  mallets.  Out  from  the  melee  the  ball  at  lust 
goes  spinning  across  the  field,  and  in  an  instant 
tlie  players  are  in  wild  pursuit.  One  or  two,  with 
fleeter  steeds  than  the  others,  are  in  the  lead,  and 
they  may  or  may  not  be  upon  the  same  side. 
One  gets  there  first,  and  away  the  ball  goes 
toward  the  goal  of  his  opponent.  Another  swift 
run,  a sure  blow,  the  ball  rolls  between  the  goal 
posts,  and  the  game  is  won  in  a few  seconds. 

All  games  arc  not  as  quickly  played  os  that. 
Sometimes  no  goal  is  made  in  twenty  minutes’ 
play,  and  the  players  take  a well-earned  rest.  The 
ponies  too  are  tired,  and  it  generally  happens 
that  changes  of  mount  are  made  during  a game. 
From  six  to  a dozen  games  are  usually  played  in 
one  afternoon,  and  accidents  are  rare,  in  spite  of 
the  reckless  riding.  Once  in  a while  a player  is 
unhorsed,  but  the  pony  is  small,  and  the  fall  is 
not  great.  The  success  of  the  game  iu  this  coun- 
try is  largely  due  to  the  Westchester  Polo  Club 
and  its  officers — James  Gordon  Bennett,  Presi- 
dent; Colonel  John  Jay,  Vice- President ; Her- 
man Oelrichs,  Treasurer;  and  F.  Gray  Griswold, 
Secretary.  Foxhall  Keene,  of  the  Rockawny 
Club,  is  considered  one  of  the  best  players  in  this 
country.  Chaiilks  P.  Sawyer. 
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SCENE  OF  DESTRUCTION 


MANHATTAN  BEACH  DURING  THE  STORM— DESTRUCTION  OF  THE  MARINE  RAILWAY.— Drawn  by  Schell  and  Hogan.— [Sue  Page  762.] 
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tion  of  the  island  was  less,  hut  sufficient  to  make 
a picturesque  inass  of  wreckage  and  ruin  on  the 
water  line.  Had  this  modern  Bartholomew  Fair, 
with  its  vulgar  shows  and  nameless  abomina- 
tions, been  entirely  swept  clean  by  the  waves, 
many  would  lind  in  it  some  compensation  for 
the  injury  otherwise  effected.  Conservative  es- 
timate places  the  damage  done  to  Coney  Island 
at  $100,000. 

Following  the  coast  eastward  the  great  ocean 
battery  did  its  work  in  similar  fashion  at  Rock- 
away,  Arverne-by-the-Sea,  Far  Rockaway,  and 
Long  Beach.  It  would  be  repeating  an  old  story 
to  attempt  to  detail  the  damage  done  at  these 
places  by  the  storm.  The  surf  broke  inland  from 
one  hundred  to  two  hundred  yards  beyond  the 
flood-tide  mark.  All  minor  structures,  bathing 
pavilions,  booths,  and  amusement  places  were 
swept  away,  and  only  the  large  hotels  or  well-built 
private  villas  escaped  unharmed  from  the  raging 
wreck  of  waters.  The  iron  pier  at  Rockaway, 
one  of  the  sturdiest  structures  of  its  kind  on  the 
coast,  was  badly  wrecked,  though  not  utterly  de- 
stroyed. Two  passages  at  Rockaway  Beach  were 
cut  through  to  Jumaica  Bay  by  the  tremendous 
beating  of  the  waves,  and  it  is  believed  that  at 
least  five  hundred  feet  of  the  beach  at  this  |>oint 
is  permanently  washed  away.  At  Long  Beach 
also  the  ocean  cut  a channel  through  the  great 
sand-spit,  but  no  serious  damage  was  wrought  to 
large  and  important  buildings.  The  shores  of 
New  York  Bay  and  Long  Island  Sound  were  sub- 
ject to  the  effects  of  the  high  sea,  but  these  were, 
for  the  most  part,  limited  to  inconvenience  and 
such  temporary  injury  as  can  be  easily  re- 
paired. 

The  city  of  New  York  felt  in  a small  way  the 
effect  of  the  excessive  tides  on  Tuesday  and  Wed- 
nesday. The  down-town  river  streets  were  flood- 
ed, and  at  the  Battery  the  water  at  times  was 
dashed  far  over  the  bulkheads.  Cellars  were 
filled,  and  tradesmen  were  much  inconvenienced. 
On  West  Street,  near  Barclay,  the  water  standing 


own  wild  will,  it  turned  on  its  course,  and  wound 
its  way  southward,  its  worst  force  dissipated.  It 
does  not  seem,  however,  to  have  done  any  mate- 
rial damage  above  the  parallel  of  New  York,  so 
far  as  present  reports  would  indicate.  An  ex- 
cellent stand-point  from  which  to  measure  the 
energy  of  the  storm  may  be  found  at  Coney  Isl- 
and, which  has  a national  reputation  us  a popular 
watering-place. 

This  island  lies  fully  exposed  to  the  beat  of  the 
waves  from  the  east  and  south,  and  is  a little 
more  than  four  miles  long.  The  tendency  of  the 
ocean  here,  according  to  many  years’  observation, 
is  to  eat  up  the  eastern  end  of  the  island,  and  to 
add  to  its  western  portion.  Property  owners  in- 
terested in  building  up  the  value  of  the  island 
as  a resort  have  sought,  by  erecting  bulkheads 
and  breakwaters,  to  check  the  fierce  disintegra- 
tion, but  every  method  hitherto  tried  has  proved 
ineffective  in  fnee  of  such  a storm  as  wc  have 
undergone.  All  the  improvements  in  the  imme- 
diate front  of  the  Brighton  Beach,  the  Manhattan 
Beach,  and  the  Oriental  hotels  have  been  swept 
away  by  the  merciless  rage  of  the  sea.  The  tides 
of  Sunday  and  Monday,  while  sweeping  the  beach 
front  with  wild  and  beautiful  magni licence,  ex- 
cited but  little  emotion  in  the  spectators,  except 
that  of  admiration  at  the  grand  spectacle.  It 
was  not  till  Tuesday,  the  10th  inst.,  that  the 
mighty  power  of  wind  and  sea  reached  its  cli- 
max, and  tinged  awe  with  terror.  At  the  morn- 
ing flood  the  onset  of  the  ocean  took  the  form  of 
a genuine  tidal  wave.  It  swept  over  all  obstacles, 
and  hurled  its  boiling  flood  of  breakers  to  the 
very  bnse  of  the  hotel  buildings,  completely  en- 
circling them  with  water.  The  beaches  were  sep- 
arated from  each  other,  and  buildings  seemed  to 
be  set  down  in  a wild  watery  waste.  The  murine 
railways  were  partly  destroyed  or  covered  with 
sand,  huge  bathing  pavilions  rooted  up  like  corn- 
stalks, and  the  long  line  of  the  surf  was  riotous 
with  an  indescribable  mass  of  wreckage,  which  it 
floated  like  corks.  The  tide  went  out,  to  return 


twice  with  similar  grandeur,  completing  the  ruin 
which  it  had  begun,  and  only  stopping  short  of 
dislodging  the  larger  and  more  firmly  constructed 
buildings. 

The  scene  witnessed  on  Tuesday  night  and 
Wednesday  morning  was  such  as  has  rarely  been 
seen  on  our  coast,  prolific  as  this  portion  of  the 
Atlantic  is  in  great  storms.  From  Norton’s 


Point  to  the  eastern  end 


of  the  island  the  great 
breakers  galloped  like 
charging  battalions, 
with  a crash  and  roar 
that  could  be  heard  for 
miles,  sending  their 
spray  twenty  feet  into 
the  air  where  they  broke 
on  the  beach.  The 
guests  at  the  hotels, 
surrounded  by  water  at 
full  flood,  were  in  mor- 
tal terror  every  mo- 
ment, lest  the  great 
buildings  should  tum- 
ble or  be  lifted  from 
their  bases.  With  the 
outgoing  of  each  tide, 
the  debris  on  the  sands 
piled  up  in  ruder  mass- 
es, and  gave  fresh  proof 
of  the  violence  of  the 
attack.  Even  the  iron 
piers,  though  not  seri- 
ously damaged,  had 
much  of  their  flooring 
ripped  up  like  rotten 
rags,  bolts  started,  and 
stanchions  wrenched. 
The  damage  done  at 
West  Brighton  and  the 
more  democratic  por- 


at high  tide  several  inches  deep,  put  foot-passen- 
gers to  their  trumps  to  escape  wet  feet. 

It  is  when  we  look  at  the  coast  line  of  New 
Jersey  that  the  most  severe  and  destructive  work 
of  the  ocean  is  exhibited,  extending  well  near 
without  break,  though  varying  somewhat  in  de- 
gree, from  Sandy  Hook  to  Cape  May.  Had  the 
gale  blown  steadily  from  the  east  or  southeast 
for  the  forty-eight  hours  preceding  the  climax  of 
the  storm,  the  tale  of  devastation  would  have 
been  an  accumulation  of  disaster  without  paral- 
lel in  our  history,  and  hundreds,  perhaps  thou- 
sands, of  lives  would  have  been  snatched  by  the 
ravenous  seas.  As  it  is,  the  ruin  wrought  on 
this  coast  will  make  a permanent  change  in  the 
shore  line.  The  effects  were  not  confined  to  the 
ocean  front,  but  extended  up  the  Delaware  River 
as  high  as  Trenton. 

Beginning  at  Sandy  Hook,  the  work  of  ravage 
wrought  on  hotels,  cottages,  piers,  and  railroads 
is  everywhere  evident.  The  tremendous  ham- 
mering of  the  waves  opposite  the  foot  of  the 
Navesink  Highlands  forced  a reopening  of  the 
ocean  through  the  peninsula  into  the  Shrewsbury 
River,  which  had  been  closed  since  the  Revolu- 
tion. The  giant  waves  destroyed  everything  in 
their  path,  tearing  out  bulkheads,  ruining  lawns, 
and  sweeping  away  beautiful  summer  villas.  The 
swollen  waters  of  the  Shrewsbury  River  co-oper- 
ated with  the  raging  ocean  to  Inundate  the  penin- 
sula, and  stretched  inland  to  a considerable  dis- 
tance. All  the  pretty  villages  so  popular  for  sea- 
side summering — Sea  Bright,  Low  Moor,  Mon- 
mouth Beach,  etc. — were  wofully  devastated  by 
the  great  waves,  which  spared  little  except  the 
large  hotels  built  on  the  very  spine  of  the  sandy 
peninsula. 

The  havoc  wrought  at  Long  Branch  begins  a 
fresh  chapter  in  the  ocean’s  furv,  which  mounts 
a ttcaido , with  some  breaks,  to  its  climax  at  At- 
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THE  GREAT  STORM. 

The  violent  storm  which  has  ravaged  the 
Atlantic  sea-coast  has  not  been  surpassed,  pos- 
sibly not  matched,  in  the  weather  records  of  the 
last  half-century.  It  has  pounded  the  shore  with 
countless  battering-rams  from  Cape  Ilatteras  to 
Cape  Cod,  and  strewn  the  beaches  with  the  wreck- 
age of  summer  resorts.  What  losses  of  shipping 
at  sea,  of  men’s  lives  and  of  men’s  work,  which 
the  ocean  demands  from  time  to  time  as  rent  for 
human  leasehold,  have  swelled  the  tale  of  disas- 
ter cannot  yet  be  known.  The  reports  of  devas- 
tation which  have  been  received  at  the  time  of 
this  writing  make  it  sure  that  the  great  Septem- 
ber storm  will  be  ranked  among  the  giants  of 
its  class,  long  to  be  remembered,  even  in  a year 
which  has  belittled  great  disasters  by  such  catas- 
trophes as  the  Conemaugh  flood.  The  terrible 
winds  and  tides,  whose  effects  began  to  be  felt 
on  the  Atlantic  seaboard  on  Sunday,  September 
8th,  and  lasted  for  nearly  a week,  appear  to  have 
been  the  outcome  of  various  causes,  the  conspir- 
acy of  which  in  the  same  harmony  might  not  oc- 
cur again  for  many  years. 

The  sun’s  fall  passage  of  the  line,  now  close 
at  hand,  is  always  heralded  or  accompanied  by 
atmospheric  disturbance — heavy  winds  or  rains, 
and  often  both.  To  this  was  added  the  occur- 
rence of  full  moon,  which  in  August  and  Septem- 
ber always  implies  excessive  spring  tides.  Three 
days  of  high  winds,  ranging  from  northeast  to 
southeast,  which  had  been  blowing  with  little 
intermission  from  these  stormiest  of  quarters, 
swelled  the  tidal  energy  much  beyond  its  normal 
limits.  Such  elements  of  disturbance,  with  no 
other  great  factor  to  heighten  the  force  of  their 
impact,  would  suffice  to  account  for  tempest  at 
sea,  with  wild  work  on  the  coast.  Nature,  how- 
ever, dissatisfied  with  this  not  unusual  exhibition 
of  the  forces  with  which  she  works  up  her  stormy 
moods,  threw  a fourth  into  the  combination.  This 
was  a West  Indian  cyclone,  whose  mighty  whirls 
joined  their  outer  spirals  with  the  stormy  agents 
already  lying  in  wait. 

With  the  power  of  the  cyclone  on  land  and  its 
method  of  operation  we  are  quite  familiar.  Though 
very  similar  in  its  causes  and  mechanism  to  the 
spiral  hurricane  of  the  sea,  it  is  limited  by  its 
conditions.  The  latter  has  a vast  field  in  which 
to  form  and  work,  with  no  disturbing  agencies, 
and  its  diameter  is  frequently  a thousand  miles. 
Although  the  disturbance  at  the  outer  rim  is  the 
least  violent,  of  course,  the  vast  waves  caused 
by  the  tremendous  suction  of  water  in  the  centre 
and  by  the  cross  currents  of  the  tempest,  which 
churn  the  surface  into  indescribable  fury,  propa- 
gate themselves  for  hundreds  of  miles.  When 
such  an  agent  as  this  joins  with  other  favorable 
meteorological  conditions,  the  result  is  a bom- 
bardment of  the  coast  by  the  ocean  rarely,  if 
ever,  witnessed  at  other  times.  The  effects  of 
cyclones  formed  at  sea  are  sometimes  so  appall- 
ing as  to  trauscend  all  other  forms  of  devasta- 


tion. That  which  struck  the  delta  of  the  Ganges 
in  1878,  accompanied  by  a mighty  tidal  wave, 
extended  its  ravages  a hundred  miles  inland,  and 
caused  215,000  people  to  perish.  The  wave  that 
mainly  did  the  mischief  was  forty  feet  in  height. 

To  cause  incalculable  ruin  on  the  low-lying  At- 
lantic seaboard, a tidal  wave  of  not  much  more  than 
one-tenth  of  this  height  would  suffice.  The  actual 
increase  over  average  flood  tide  on  our  coast,  ex- 
cept in  special  localities 
favorable  to  the  piling 
up  of  the  waters,  is  esti- 
mated to  have  been 
about  three  feet.  One 
foot  more  would  have 
seriously  imperilled,  if 
not  absolutely  destroy- 
ed, to  give  a familiar 
example,  the  costly  ho- 
tel structures  on  Coney 
Island.  The  possibility 
of  great  tidal  waves  on 
this  coast,  though  less 
than  in  other  parts  of 
the  world,  is  sufficient 
to  rouse  an  alarm,  in 
view  of  the  recent  ex- 
hibition of  what  the 
ocean  accomplished. 

According  to  Professor 
Maury,  the  cyclone  of 
1780  forced  the  Gulf- 
Stream  back  to  its 
source,  and  piled  up  the 
waters  of  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  thirty  feet  high- 
er than  its  usual  level, 
submerging  even  the 
tree-tops  of  small  isl- 
ands. Only  twelve  years 
ago  an  inundation  of 
the  sea,  caused  by  a cy- 
clone and  tidal  wave, 
caused  the  loss  of 
$5,000,000  on  the  coast 
of  Texas.  The  cyclone 
which  has  just  passed, 
and  contributed,  with 
other  causes,  to  effect 
such  damage  — an 
amount  of  loss  quite 
impossible  to  grasp  in 
full  at  the  time  of  this 
writing — had  its  origin 
in  the  West  Indian  scus 
about  a week  before  its  influences  were  felt  in 
this  latitude,  according  to  the  view  taken  by  the 
officials  of  the  Signal  Service  Office.  It  moved 
slowly  northward  and  a little  westward  to  the 
vicinity  of  Cape  Hatteras.  Thence  the  storm 
centre  was  deflected  somewhat  easterly  in  its 
northern  course,  till  its  outer  effects  were  felt  on 
the  North  Atlantic  sea-coast  as  far  as  Cape  Cod. 
Thence,  after  disporting  itself  in  mid-ocean  at  its 
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me  coast  is  natiercu  ana  shattered  in  the  wildest 
niailiier.  Great  showers  of  spray  were  hurled 
hundreds  of  feet  ueross  Ocean  Avenue  at  Lout' 
Branch,  the  wide  street  which  fronts  on  the  hiiitf, 
and  dashed  against  the  windows  of  the  hotels 
and  cottages,  keeping  the  inmates  prisoners.  The 
thundering  billows,  rolling  in  unbroken  squad- 
rons, broke  with  a deafening  tumult,  and  reform- 
ing again,  hurled  themselves  over  the  hlull,  us  if 
disdaining  all  resistance.  On  their  crests  were 
tossed  all  kinds  of  wreckage.  Massive  limbers 
and  stones,  wrenched  from  the  bulkheads,  piers, 
and  sea-walls,  were  made  the  instruments  for  fur- 
ther attack, and  the  din  of  the  onset  crashed  like 
the  continuous  roar  of  a thousand  cannons.  The 
recession  of  the  waves  tore  out  great  gaps  in  the 
bluff  and  the  beach,  and  left  them  as  ragged  and 
rude  in  many  places  as  they  were  before  tiie  hand 
of  tnun  ever  lent  its  art  to  beautify  the  sea  front. 
For  two  or  three  days  terror  reigned  from  Sea 
Bright  to  Long  Branch,  and  no  one  felt  secure 
within  five  hundred  feet  of  the  mad  rage  of  the 
ocean.  The  ocean  drive  was  knee-deep  in  mud, 
and  strewn  with  countless  tons  of  sea-weed  and 
sea  wreck.  The  tracks  of  the  Sandy  Hook  divi- 
sion of  the  New  Jersey  Central  Railroad  were  in 
large  measure  destroyed  us  far  as  Long  Branch, 
covered  in  hillocks  of  sand  where  they  were  not 
torn  away.  The  great  ocean  pier  was  badly  shaken 
and  damaged,  and  the  waves  dashed  in  mountains 
to  the  very  top  of  the  frame-work.  The  roofs  of 
the  sheds  on  the  pier  were  sixty-live  feet  above 
low-water  mark. 

At  Asbury  l’ark  the  havoc  was  not  us  great  as 
at  Long  Branch,  though  bathing  |>avilions  nod 
houses,  sidewalks,  etc.,  were  destroyed.  At  Deal 
Lake  the  surf  tore  its  way  through  the  sandy  bar- 
rier, and  filled  the  lake  to  the  level  of  the  drive- 
way. The  roofs  of  several  of  the  hotels  were  de- 
stroyed by  the  gale,  and  no  end  of  minor  damage 
done,  though  the  treatment  of  the  stormy  ele- 
ments was  lenient  as  compared  with  the  ravage 
at  other  points.  The  same  may  be  said  of  Oceun 
Grove,  Avon-by-the-Sea,  Bclmar  (formerly  kno'wn 
as  Ocean  Beach),  Sea  Girt,  Spring  Lake  Beach, 
and  Point  Pleasant  City,  which  have  grown  up 
within  a dozen  years  to  be  attractive  resorts. 
Bathing  houses  and  pavilions,  booths  and  side- 
walks, were  generally  carried  away,  but  otherwise 
there  seems  to  have  been  no  serious  damage  to 
property.  An  extensive  section  of  the  Long 
Branch  Division  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad 
was  destroyed  in  the  vicinity  of  the  last-named 
points. 

The  long  strip  of  beach  which  separates  Bar- 
negat  Bay  from  the  ocean  has  been  developed 
within  a few  years  into  a series  of  little  summer 
resorts,  and  beautiful  cottages  dot  the  whole 
length  of  the  sand  barrier,  stretching  about  a 
hundred  miles.  The  beach  is  connected  with  the 
main  land  by  ferries,  and  in  some  places  by  tres- 
tle bridges.  The  hotels  and  cottages  depend,  of 
course,  on  these  connections  for  their  food  sup- 
ply. Barnegat  Bay  liecamc  a raging  sea  on  Tues- 
day, the  10th  inst.,  and  over  an  extended  length 
of  "the  beach  the  sea  swept  clean  from  side  to 
side.  Prom  Barnegat  City  to  Bay  Head  the  dam- 
age done  by  wind  and  wave  surpassed  all  prece- 
dents. The  railway  was  completely  washed  away 
between  Sea-side  Park  and  Berkeley.  A number 
of  cottages  were  swept  off  their  foundations  at 
different  points,  and  all  but  the  sturdiest  build- 
ings were  shaken  by  the  fearful  battering  of  the 
waves.  All  the  streets  were  laid  under  water, 
and  the  railway  bridge  crossing  the  bay  at  Bar- 
negat City  was  submerged.  To  the  terror  of  the 
residents,  lest  the  sea  should  swallow  them  in  its 
maw,  was  added  the  fear  of  starvation  from  the 
interruption  of  supplies.  Below  Manahawkiu 
there  was  no  railway  service  after  Tuesday.  The 
terrific  fury  of  the  waves  had  the  most  favorable 
opportunity  for  displaying  their  malice  on  Barne- 
gat beach,  and  the  scene  is  said  to  have  been  one 
of  indescribable  grandeur. 

The  culmination  of  the  wrath  of  the  storm, 
however,  was  reached  at  Alluntic  City.  The 
place  was  practically  submerged.  The  meadows 
in  its  rear  were  buried  under  water  on  Tues- 
day. A roaring,  turbulent  sea,  ten  feet  deep 
in  places,  presented  as  fierce  and  repellent  a 
sight  as  that  of  the  raging  front.  All  railway 
connection  was  utterly  destroyed.  The  popula- 
tion of  80,000,  half  of  them  summer  guests,  were 
cut  off  completely  from  land  by  an  almost  impas- 
sable barrier.  All  the  lower  portions  of  the  city 
were  under  water,  and  the  houses  wrecked  and 
destroyed  by  the  savage  waves.  The  magnifi- 
cent beach,  the  glory  of  the  city,  lay  twenty  feet 
under  the  mountainous  seas,  that  crashed  like 
thunder  through  the  lower  levels  of  the  place, 
leaving  acres  of  debris  on  their  crests.  The 
panic-stricken  people  were  huddled,  together  on 
the  higher  portion  of  the  town,  and  it  looked  for 
a time  like  another  Johnstown  disaster.  There 
was  imminent  danger  of  starvation.  Fortunately 
communication  was  established  at  low  water. 
There  were  many  narrow  escapes  from  death, 
and  more  than  one  thrilling  story  to  tell.  The 
extreme  rise  of  tide  did  not  occur  again,  and  the 
Camden  and  Atlantic  Railway  was  able  to  resume 
it#  service  on  Thursday,  the  12tli.  The  wreck  of 
a large  portion  of  Atlantic  City  presents  a piti- 
able sight,  and  the  damage  is  estimated  at  not 
much  less  than  a quarter  of  a million  of  dollars, 
if  indeed  it  does  not  far  surpass  this  figure. 

At  Cape  Mav  all  the  outskirts  of  the  city  were 
flooded,  and  many  of  the  cottagers  were  obliged 
to  take  refuge  in  the  second  stories.  The  mea- 
dows east  of  the  city  were  transformed  into  a 
turbulent  sea  for  miles,  stretching  far  back  of 
the  beaches.  The  lawns  of  several  of  the  hotels 
were  three  feet  under  water,  and  waves  dashed 
their  spray  against  the  verandas.  The  govern- 
ment life-saving  station  was  destroyed  and  the 
railwav  tracks  wrecked,  causing  a total  breakage 
of  communication.  Many  of  the  streets  Wcamo 
salt-water  straits,  and  boats  were  used  for  transit. 


new  source  of  interest  and  terror  to  the  grandeur 
of  raging  waters.  A hundred  or  more  vessels 
had  sought  the  refuge  of  the  breakwater  on  the 
third  day  of  tiie  storm.  On  Thursday  the  sea 
succeeded  in  beating  down  the  obstruction  and 
rushed  shoreward,  carrying  a large  numlier  of 
vessels  on  the  sands.  About  forty  lives  were 
lost,  and  had  it  not  been  for  the  heroic  service  of 
the  men  of  the  life-saving  stations  many  more 
would  have  Iteeii  drowned  in  the  angry  waters. 
Piers  and  buildings  were  carried  away  by  the 
great  salt  Hood,  and  the  town  was  partly  sub- 
merged. At  Rehoboth  Beach  the  surf  broke 
over  the  lower  levels,  and  seut  their  spray  into 
windows  of  the  hotels,  several  of  which  were 
completely  surrounded  by  water  at  high  tide. 
Everything  connected  with  the  hotel  properties 
was  carried  away  except  the  hotels  themselves, 
and  the  guests  were  in  a condition  of  the  live- 
liest terror.  With  all  the  disaster  to  property, 
which  is  enormous  on  the  New  Jersey  seaboard, 
it  is  grateful  to  know  that  there  has  been  hardly 
any  loss  of  life  from  the  rage  of  the  sea,  except 
in  the  case  of  vessels  wrecked  uud  dashed  on  the 
shore. 

The  actual  extent  of  the  storm  as  a force  felt 
on  the  const  is  about  a thousand  miles,  but  tiie 
New  Jersey  shore  has  had  the  brunt  of  the  at- 
tack. There  is  no  doubt  that  the  configuration 
of  this  section  of  the  Atlantic  sealKiard  will  lie 
greatly  changed.  Huge  breaches  have  been 
made,  extended  sand-dunes  built  up  where  there 
were  none  before,  deep  inlets  bored  through  the 
outer  sand  barrier  that  guards  the  main-land,  miles 
of  coast  sliced  off  bv  the  encroaching  sea.  It  is  not 
now  possible  to  tell  just  what  the  changes  are, 
but  we  may  rest  assured  that  they  are  extensive 
in  their  transformation  of  the  coast  topography. 
Hereafter  the  waters  will  roll  and  foam  over 
places  where  but  recently  one  could  have  said, 
with  Shakespeare, 

“ Behold  the  hoaeh 

Pales  ill  the  flood  with  men,  with  wives  and  boys. 
Whose  shouts  and  claps  out -voice  that  deep- 
mouthed  sea." 


ASIIES. 

Britten  in  the  Shnkex/ieare  Church  at  Stratford- 
upon-Avon,  August  2tl,  1889. 

Man  longs  to  view  his  destiny  completed ; 

He  cannot  see  it — hut  his  Maker  can. 

As  shapes  of  cloud  in  mountains  are  repeated, 
So  thoughts  of  God  accomplished  are  in  Man. 

Here  the  divinest  of  all  thoughts  descended ; 
Here  the  “ sweet  heavens”  their  sweetest  boon 
let  fall ; 

Upon  this  hallowed  ground  begun  and  ended 
The  life  that  knew  and  felt  and  uttered  all. 

There  is  not  anything  of  human  trial 
That  ever  love  deplored  or  sorrow  knew, 

No  glad  fulfilment  and  no  sad  denial, 

Beyond  the  pictured  truth  that  Suakespeark 
drew. 

All  things  are  said  and  done,  and  though  for- 

The  streams  dash  onward  and  the  great  winds 
blow, 

There  comes  no  new  thing  ill  the  world,  aud 

A voice,  like  his,  that  seems  to  make  it  so. 

Take  then  thy  fate,  or  opulent  or  sordid; 

Take  it,  and  hear  it,  and  esteem  it  blest! 
For  of  all  crowns  that  ever  were  awarded 
The  crown  of  simple  patience  is  the  best. 

William  Winter. 


THE  MACHINERY  OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES  TREASURY. 

BV  HON.  J.  K.  UPTON, 

KOKMKRLY  ASSISTANT  SECRETARY  OK  THE  TREASURY. 

Tint  Treasury  proper  was  e reared  expressly  and 
only  to  collect  and  disburse  the  public  revenues, 
and  this  work  lias  lieendoue  l>v  the  great  human 
force  which  personifies  the  invisible  being  called 
the  “Treasury  of  the  United  Stares.” 

Many  of  those  who  help  to  keep  this  vast  and 
intricate  net  work  of  machinery  for  receipts  and 
disbursements  in  motion  have  grown  gray  and 
seedy  in  tile  public  service,  and  have  worn  out 
successive  generations  of  clmir  cushions  in  the 
conscientious  discharge  of  their  official  duties. 
As  individuals  they  arc  not  endowed  with  those 
heroic  attributes  or  aggressive  qualities  which  in 
higher  planes  bring  on  political  strife  and  bloody 
wars,  hut  in  the  aggregate,  for  official  purposes, 
they  form  a mechanical  lieing  of  gigantic  size 
and  strength,  with  the  eyes  of  an  Argus  and  the 
tentacles  of  an  octopus. 

Anywhere  in  the  world  this  being  can  see  a 
dollar  if  it  belongs  to  the  government,  can  reach 
for  it  with  celerity,  bag  it  with  certainty,  and 
then  follow  its  disbursement  with  light  step  to 
see  that  no  one  gets  more  than  is  due  him,  wheth- 
er blacksmith  who  has  shod  a horse  for  a troop- 
or  on  the  plains,  or  contractor  who  has  built  a 
steel  cruiser  for  the  Navy  Department.  But  it 
acts  only  as  directed  by  Congress,  never  by  its 
own  volition.  Without  this  authority  the  being 
cannot  even  buy  a morning  paper,  though  with 
such  authority  it  may  at  the  same  time  be  able  to 
purchase  a kingdom  and  pay  for  it. 

To  properly  execute  the  great  trust  imposed 
upon  it  requires  organization,  good  sense,  red 


the  first  requisite  Congress  has  provided  an  officer 
to  he  tiie  responsible  iiead ; an  accountant  to  see 
that  proper  forms  arc  established  ami  maintain- 
ed; a counsellor,  wise  in  the  law,  to  cheek  all  ille- 
gal or  improper  transactions;  a bonded  officer  to 
hold  and  disburse  the  funds;  and  a book-keeper 
to  enter  upon  record  all  transactions  incident 
to  the  trust.  These  officers,  denominated  res|>ee- 
tively  Secretary,  Auditor,  Comptroller,  Treasurer, 
and  Register,  make  up  all  there  is  of  the  Trea- 
sury proper,  each  officer  being,  of  course,  pro- 
vided with  tiie  necessary  clerical  force. 

Concerning  Juvenile. — The  revenue  of  the  gov- 
ernment is  drawn  from  various  sources,  but  main- 
ly through  the  imposition  of  a tariff  iqioii  inqiort- 
ed  goods.  The  word  tariff  is  said  to  have  been 
derived  from  Tariffe,  a small  sca|H>rt  on  the 
Mediterranean,  inhabited  by  a piratical  tribe  of 
Moors,  who  exacted  a tribute  from  every  vessel 
coming  within  its  harbor.  Congress,  in  the  ex- 
ercise of  its  tax-raising  powers,  made  the  Trea- 
sury a prince  of  pirates,  as  it  were,  directing  it 
to  place  a Collector  at  every  port  of  entry,  to 
take  for  the  use  of  the  government  not  only  a 
tribute  from  the  vessel,  hut  a handsome  levy 
from  the  cargo;  and  this  duty  lie  zealously  per- 
forms,  and  turns  his  collections  into  the  Treasury. 
The  Collector,  however,  when  the  money  leaves 
his  hands,  must  have  credit  for  the  amount,  the 
Treasurer  must  be  charged  with  the  same,  and  the 
Register  must  make  proper  entry  of  it  before  the 
government  can  put  the  money  to  any  use.  There- 
fore, to  make  the  same  available,  uud  at  the  same 
time  to  insure  for  it  a proper  accountability,  the 
Collector  is  directed,  when  he  places  the  amount 
to  the  credit  of  the  Treasurer  in  some  recognized 
official  place  of  deposit,  to  so  advise  tiie  Secre- 
tary. The  Treasurer  is  notified  of  the  transac- 
tion by  ( lie  principal  officer  at  the  place  of  de- 
posit. Tiie  Secretary,  being  llius  advised,  draws 
u draft  or  warrant  upon  the  Collector  in  favor 
of  the  Treasurer  for  the  amount  already  depos- 
ited, and  for  it  the  hitter  officer  receipts  iqxin 
the  warrant,  as  though  he  had  just  received  the 
money.  This  warrant  then  goes  to  the  Regis- 
ter, who  charges  the  Treasurer  with  the  amount 
acknowledged  by  him  as  received,  enters  the 
same  in  the  account  of  general  receipts,  under 
its  proper  classification,  and  then  sends  the  war- 
rant to  the  Auditor,  where  it  becomes  a credit 
voucher  in  the  account  of  the  Collector  deposit- 
ing the  amouuL  By  this  proceeding  all  the  pur- 
IHises  needed  are  served,  and  the  several  entries 
being  made  from  the  same  hit  of  paper,  the 
chances  of  clerical  error  are  reduced  to  their 
minimum.  But  the  cleverest  part  of  the  scheme 
is  that  the  Collector  can  get  credit  for  his  de- 
posit only  upon  the  warrant,  and  in  consequence 
lie  can  lie  trusted  to  see  that  the  warrant  is  is- 
sued whereby  the  Treasurer  is  charged  with  the 
amount.  All  moneys  are  drawn,  or  “ covered,” 
into  the  Treasury  only  by  the  issue  of  such  a 
covering  warrant,  and  when  one  of  them  bears 
the  receipt  of  the  Treasurer  thereon,  and  the  cer- 
tificate of  the  Register  that  the  Treasurer  has 
been  charged  therewith,  the  inuney  is  then,  and 
not  till  then,  in  the  Treasury,  whence  it  cannot 
be  drawn  “except  in  consequence  of  an  appro- 
priation made  by  law.” 

How  Money  is  Disbursed. — When  Congress  has 
authorized  a payment  for  any  purpose  the  Secre- 
tary promptly  advises  the  Register  thereof,  aud 
directs  him  to  make  an  entry  of  the  amount  oil 
his  books  under  a proper  heading,  that  it  may  he 
drawn  against  as  needed.  This  done,  tiie  Trea- 
sury is  ready  to  pay  any  claimant  the  sum  due 
him  out  of  this  appropriation,  and  if  the  Comp- 
troller has  received  from  the  Auditor,  approved 
and  in  proper  form,  a claim  made  thereon,  lie 
will,  if  he  sees  no  objection  to  paying  it,  ask  the 
Secretary  to  issue  his  warrant  upon  the  Treasurer 
in  favor  of  the  cluiinant  for  the  amount  stated. 
A warrant  will  consequently  issue,  but  it  will 
first  go  to  the  Comptroller,  that  he  may  minute  it 
on  the  account,  then  to  the  Register,  who  will 
charge  the  amount  to  the  claimant  and  to  the 
proper  appropriation,  enter  it  in  the  general  ac- 
count of  expenditures  under  the  proper  classifi- 
cation, then  send  it  to  the  Treasurer,  who  will  pay 
the  claimant  as  directed,  obtaining  his  receipt 
therefor  on  the  warrant,  or  on  a cheek  issued  in 
his  favor,  and  then  send  warrant  and  receipt 
the  Auditor  as  a credit  voucher  for  moneys  paid 
out.  Thus  this  |>ay  warrant,  like  the  covering 
warrant,  becomes  the  authority  for  the  needed 
entries  of  the  amount,  and  ends  its  course,  as  did 
the  covering  warrant,  by  becoming  u credit 
voucher  in  an  account  of  moneys  paid. 

The  number  of  the  warrants  issued  annually  is 
about  4ft, (KM),  and  to  prepare,  sign,  and  prejierly 
examine  and  enter  them  involves  no  little  clerical 
labor.  But  to  pay  every  public  creditor  in  this 
way  would  require  millions  of  warrants  instead 
of  thousands,  and  to  avoid  such  labor  and  conse- 
quent delay  moneys  are  drawn  in  bulk  upon  a 
warrant  in  favor  of  sonic  disbursing  officer,  and 
placed  in  his  hands  to  distribute  among  the  claim- 
ants upon  their  receipt  therefor.  As  a guaran- 
tee, however,  the  disburser  is  required  to  give  a 
bond,  with  sureties,  to  the  Comptroller,  for  the 
proper  disposition  of  the  money.  Although  in 
this  way  the  claimant  gets  his  money  without  de- 
lay, the  Treasury  relaxes  no  vigilance  in  its  scru- 
tiny of  the  payment,  and  if  a voucher  rendered  is 
found  insufficient  in  any  way,  its  amount  is  dis- 
allowed, and  the  officer,  or  his  bondsmen,  must 
make  good  any  loss  the  government  has  sustain- 
ed through  the  unfortunate  transaction. 

Of  what  payments  the  officer  can  properly  make, 
the  Auditor  is  advised  by  law,  regulations,  or  hv 
other  sources  independent  of  the  disbursing  offi- 
cer, and  there  is  no  escape  from  his  vigilance. 
If  payments  have  been  made  to  the  army,  the 
Auditor  has  liecti  furnished  with  the  muster-rolls; 
if  to  pensioners,  with  a list  of  pension  certifi- 
cates issued  ; if  to  a contractor  for  constructing 
a building  or  a war  vessel,  with  a copy  of  all  con- 
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self  equally  as  well  informed  as  to  the  law  am: 
regulations  governing  the  disbursement  ns  doe 
the  Auditor,  he  will  quite  likely  some  day  pat 
dearly  for  his  ignorance.  Every  year  six  mili 
ions  of  these  vouchers  are  received  at  the  Trca 
sury,  and  in  ease  of  pay-rolls,  hundreds  of  iiume  . 
are  sometimes  upon  one  voucher.  Every  item  is, 
however,  subjected  to  a searching  inquiry  as  to 
its  correctness  in  every  respect,  and  to  avoid  |k>s- 
sihle  chances  of  wrong,  the  Comptroller  as  well 
as  the  Auditor  examines  the  vouchers,  thus  du 
plieating  the  work;  yet  every  item  is  passed  on, 
the  calculations  necessary  are  all  verified,  and 
the  work  completed  in  due  time  by  a section  of 
the  clerks  pertaining  to  the  Treasury. 

Payment  of  Inter  ext. — Then  four  times  every 
year  the  fifty  thousand  holders  of  the  public  debt 
want  tiie  interest  due  them.  The  Register  lias  a 
record  of  these  liondhohlers,  where  they  live,  and 
how  much  eaeli  one  holds.  He  therefore,  hv  direc- 
tion of  the  Secretary,  sends  a schedule  of  them, 
near  the  close  of  each  quarter,  to  the  Treasurer, 
who,  by  same  direction,  draws  a cheek  in  favor  of 
each  holder  for  the  amount  due,  payable  at  the  New 
York  or  other  Sub-Treasury  office,  then  puts  the 
fifty  thousand  checks  into  the  same  number  of 
envelopes,  and  sends  them  by  mail  to  their  re- 
spective owners.  When  paid,  these  cheeks  are 
returned  to  the  Treasurer,  cancelled,  and  he  wants 
credit  for  their  amount.  So  he  sends  them  prop- 
erly listed  for  that  purpose  to  the  Auditor,  to 
whom  the  Register  has  already  furnished  a dupli- 
cate schedule  of  their  issue,  and  with  this  sched- 
ule every  check  must  be  verified  before  the  credit 
asked  is  given.  Many  of  the  cheeks,  perhaps  ten 
thousand,  are  paid  U|k>ii  powers  of  attorney  to 
persons  not  named  in  the  schedule  or  checks,  hut 
the  Auditor  has  every  such  power  on  file,  and  he 
carefully  examines  it  to  see  that  no  amount  lias 
been  wrongfully  paid.  One  quarter’s  work  is 
hardly  done  before  another  conics,  uud  the  cease- 
less routine  is  repeated. 

Postal  Moneys. — Then  there  are  fifty-five  thou- 
sand postmasters,  each  one  of  whom  collects  and 
disburses  more  or  less  revenue,  and  eight  thou- 
sand of  them  issue  and  pay  money  and  postal 
orders.  The  Post-office  revenues  are  collected  by 
the  sale  of  stamps.  The  Post-office  Department 
issues  these  stumps  to  the  several  postmasters, 
notifying  the  Auditor  of  the  Treasury  of  the 
amount  sent  to  every  office,  and  this  office  must 
see  that  of  every  stamp  sold  the  government  gets 
the  proceeds.  The  moneys  received  are  not  turn- 
ed into  the  Treasury  like  other  moneys,  hut  arc 
immediately  paid  out  for  the  salaries  and  other 
expenses  of  the  postal  service.  Every  quarter 
the  [Kistinasters,  clerks,  route  agents,  mail  car- 
riers,  and  contractors  must  he  paid  whatever  is 
due  them,  and  proper  receipts  obtained  and  sent 
to  the  Auditor  of  the  Treasury.  The  Auditor 
carefully  examines  every  item,  and  allows  only 
what  is  duo  under  the  law,  or  by  the  authority 
of  the  Post-office  Department,  of  which  he  has 
been  duly  advised,  und  if  there  is  not  money 
enough  to  go  round,  Congress  has  provided  for 
the  deficiency  out  of  tiie  general  revenues. 

Postmasters  must  also  render  nil  account  to 
the  Auditor  every  week  of  all  moneys  received 
by  the  issue  of  money  or  postal  orders,  and  will 
at  same  lime  forward  for  credit  the  orders  paid 
by  them.  The  Auditor  must  see  that  all  excess 
of  money  received  at  any  office  is  at  once  shipped 
to  some  other  office  which  will  need  funds  to 
meet  payments  of  this  account.  He  must  also 
compare  every  paid  order  received  with  the  ac- 
count of  the  issuing  office,  to  sec  that  the  amount 
is  properly  charged  therein.  Atsiut  fifteen  mill- 
ions of  these  orders,  involving  £118, 000,000,  are 
issued  every  year,  and  to  ship  the  excess  of 
moneys  received  to  where  it  will  he  needed  for 
payment,  and  to  examine  properly  the  entries  of 
these  millions  of  orders,  involves  a stupendous 
amount  of  lalior,  which  could  hardly  lie  accom- 
plished at  all  without  thoroughly  systematized 
methods  and  incessant  industry.  But  the  feat 
is  performed,  and  by  another  branch  of  the 
clerical  force. 

in  all  these  labors  there  is  a vast  amount  of 
collateral  work  in  each  of  the  offices  which  can- 
not he  easily  explained  or  readily  suggested. 
The  Secretary,  with  his  force,  must  wateh  every 
day  the  movements  of  the  great  machine,  and  re 
move  any  obstacles  that  may  cheek  its  opera- 
tions. The  accounting  forces  must  he  familiar 
with  all  the  methods,  laws,  regulations,  und  de- 
cisions, even  the  traditions,  of  the  Department, 
to  properly  perform  their  many  and  varied  duties. 
The  Treasurer  must  maintain  an  elaborate  sys- 
tem of  checks  upon  his  operations  to  prevent 
loss  through  mistake  or  fraud,  and  the  Register 
must  enter  the  transaction  promptly  and  with 
absolute  accuracy,  and  must  properly  care  for 
the  almost  innumerable  papers  and  accounts  of 
which  he  is  the  custodian. 

Origin  of  the  System. — The  system  of  receiv- 
ing and  paving  moneys  now  in  vogue  at  the 
Treasury  was  instituted  by  Alexander  Hamilton, 
the  first  Secretary,  and  for  the  simplicity  of 
its  operations  and  insured  certainty  of  its  ac- 
countability stands  a monument  to  the  genius  of 
that  eminent  financier,  who,  in  explaining  the 
scheme  to  Congress,  stated  that  uuder  its  opera- 
tion the  Secretary  himself  could  not  take  from 
the  Treasury  even  the  monthly  salary  due  him. 
except  in  the  way  provided  for  uil  creditors  of 
the  government. 

Four  times  every  year  the  accounts  are  closed, 
and  the  balances  standing  in  the  several  offices 
compared.  Only  a clerical  error— and  that  does 
not  often  occur  — can  prevent  their  agreeing. 
The  difference  between  the  total  receipts  and  to 
tal  expenditures  of  the  Treasury  nui't  la:  repre- 
sented by  the  cash  held,  and  this  result  has  been 
found  true  at  every  settlement  since  the  Treasury 
was  organized,  and  will  continue  true  whatever 
party  may  control  the  Treasury  operations. 
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A STRIKE  IN  THE  “EMPTY 
POCKET.” 

Pwist!  here,  Rover;  we  must  be  going. 

Sundown,  and  nothing  to  eat  nil  day; 

Ten  miles  back  to  the  catfip,  and  blowing. 

Hut  what’s  the  odds,  when  we’ve  “ struck  the 
pay  ?” 

Glory!  Old  boy,  it’s  hard  to  quit  it, 

Even  to  leave  it  for  overnight. 

Clinch  it,  porphyry,  where  we  hit  it, 

With  hard  black  fingers  stingy  nnd  tight. 

That  little  seam  that  means  salvation — 

Hope  for  me,  and  a home  for  Sue — 

Four  lonely  years  of  half  starvation 

Butt  their  heads  into  that  streak  of  blue. 

Ugh!  how  the  cold  snow-flour  is  sifting! 

Curse  on'  the  wind,  that  it  comes  just  now ! 
Only  my  tracks  for  trail,  and  drifting; 

And  fourteen  inches  is  tough  to  plow. 

Hard  work?  That’s  what  it  is.  old  Rover. 

That  mile  was  swelled  to  four  times  its  size. 
Trail  plum  gone,  nnd  the  daylight  over, 

And  wind  that  cuts  like  steel  in  the  eyes. 

Whining,  Rover?  But  that  won’t  mend  it. 

Come,  we  must  take  it  like  men,  you  know. 
One  stop  here  in  the  cold  would  end  it; 

Our  only  safety  is  on  the  go. 

Think  who’s  praying  in  old  Pequawket. 

To-morrow  the  wires  will  tell  her,  “ Come ! 
Struck  it  rich  in  the  Empty  Pocket !” 

See  her  laughing  and  crying?  Well,  some! 

What?  You  won't  move?  Then  on  my  shoulder 
I’ll  have  to  pack  you,  you  rascal,  you ! 

Nn-h ! you’re  a load!  I’m  getting  colder; 
There’s  a ton  of  lead  in  either  shoe. 

Down ! 0 God ! But  we’ve  got  to  make  it ! 

Ah-Ii!  How  this  pinion  keeps  off  the  storm! 
Drowsy — drowsy — I cannot  shake  it — 

And  this  is  so  soft  and  so  warm! 

What  should  life  and  its  cares  be  won  for? 

Sleep,  the  Forgetter,  is  kindliest. 

Come,  old  dog,  we  are  done  for ! 

Here — we — will — rest. 

CnARr.r.s  F.  Li'mmis. 


THE  WORLD’S  FAIR  SITES. 

Is  this  issue  of  Harper's  Weekly  a map  is 
printed  including  all  the  sites  within  the  city 
limits  proposed  for  the  World’s  Fair  of  1892. 
Views  of  two  of  these  were  published  last  week, 
and  in  the  current  number  are  representations 
of  two  others,  namely,  the  Port  Morris  site,  nnd 
that  comprising  the  Fleetwood  race -track  and 
Claremont  Park. 

The  Port  Morris  grounds  lie  on  the  East  River 
and  the  Bronx  Kills,  a little  more  than  six  miles 
from  the  City  Hall.  It  includes  St.  Mary’s  Park, 
recently  acquired  by  the  city,  an  area  of  forty-four 
acres.  The  whole  tract,  comprising  some  four 
hundred  acres,  is  divided  into  two  almost  equal 
parts  by  the  Southern  Boulevard.  The  lands 
south  of  this  highway  are  owned  mainly  by  the 
Gouvemeur  Morris  estate  and  the  Port  Morris 
Land  and  Improvement  Company.  North  of  the 
Boulevard  are  a number  of  owners,  and  if  the  en- 
tire proposed  area  should  be  taken  a few  hun- 
dred thousand  dollars’  worth  of  ordinary  build- 
ings would  have  to  be  removed.  The  Gouvcrneur 
Morris  portion  includes  the  old  family  mansion, 
which  would  serve  for  official  head-qunrters.  It 
is  surrounded  bv  a tract  of  pleasing  lawn  and 
meadow,  shaded  by  fine  trees.  It  was  built  in 
1800  to  replace  an  older  house,  and  is  not  with- 
out historical  interest,  having  had  as  guests  many 
distinguished  men  of  both  hemispheres.  The 
land  is  level  near  the  water,  and  rises  toward  the 
boulevard. 

A mile  of  the  shore  front  is  favorable  for  ship- 
ping purposes,  and  the  water  is  deep  enough  to 
float  the  largest  vessels.  A very  considerable 
part  of  the  New  York  Central  Railroad  Com- 
pany’s freight  traffic  is  now  transferred  here 
from  boat  to  rail.  The  corporation  owns  sixteen 
acres  at  this  point,  and  has  excellent  terminal  and 
docking  facilities.  It  hus  a road  running  from 
the  docks  to  the  tracks  of  the  Harlem  road  at 
Melrose  Station,  which,  with  additions,  could  be 
utilized  for  Fair  traffic.  All  roads  approaching 
the  city  from  the  North  and  East  could  here  land 
passengers  and  freight.  Ferriage  from  Long 
Island  and  Jersey  City  could  be  supplied  to  what- 
ever extent  wanted.  The  suburban  rapid  transit 
elevated  road  now  nearly  reaches  the  proposed 
site,  and  is  soon  to  be  extended  through  the  sec- 
tion in  question.  Whatever  advantages  there 
may  he  in  river  front  here  prevails  notably. 
Flushing  Bay  is  opposite,  and  present  a wide 
water  view  besides  unlimited  room  for  anchor- 
age. It  has  been  suggested,  with  reference  to 
the  Port  Morris  site,  that  the  portion  north  of  the 
boulevard  be  rejected,  and  additional  land  be 
taken  along  the  river  front,  including  the  adjoin- 
ing Oak  Point  lands  hitherto  described  ns  an  in- 
dependent site.  There  is  some  marsh-land  in  this 
territory  which  can  be  filled  in  at  comparatively 
small  expense,  and  if  the  city  wants  a water- 
front park  of  considerable  extent,  an  opportunity 
to  secure  one  is  here  supplied,  together  with  a 
favorable  location  for  the  permanent  buildings 
spoken  of.  The  methods  of  acquiring  this  prop- 
erty for  Fair  uses  are  yet  to  be  proposed,  but  the 
owners,  as  far  as  known,  are  amenable  to  reason- 
able arrangements.  The  Port  Morris  site  as 
originally  proposed  is  bounded  on  the  west  by 
St.  Ann’s  Avenue,  and  on  the  north  nnd  east  by 
the  Port  Morris  branch  of  the  New  York  Central 
Railroad.  On  the  south  and  east  is  the  water 
front.  Randall’s  Island  lies  opposite  a portion 
of  it.  Its  southern  boundary  is  near  Oue-hun- 
dred-and-thirtieth  Street.  The  site  is  withiu 
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easy  driving  distance  of  the  residence  pnrt  of  the 
city,  and  its  railroad  facilities  could  be  made  to 
include  all  the  roads  leading  out  from  New  York 
to  the  North  and  East. 

The  Claremont  Park  and  the  Fleetwood  race- 
course site  begins  at  One  - hundred -and  - sixty - 
fourth  Street,  runs  north  on  Sheridan  Avenue  to 
One  - hundred  - and  - seventy  - fourth  Street,  thence 
west  to  Webster  Avenue,  and  south  to  the  low- 
er limit.  This  location  is  entirely  inland,  but 
is  excellently  adapted  topographically  for  Fair 
purposes.  The  Fleetwood  Driving  Park  itself 
presents  a fine  space  for  buildings,  and  there  are 
other  plateaus  equally  well  suited  for  the  uses  of 
the  Exposition.  The  track  is  finely  wooded  in 
sections,  contains  practically  no  bad  ground,  is 
easily  drained,  and  a great  trunk  sewer  is  now 
being  built  through  it.  There  are  but  two  houses 
of  importance  on  the  whole  domain.  One  is  the 
Morris  residence,  and  the  other  the  fine  mansion 
of  Mr.  Zborrowski.  The  site  contains  about  450 
acres,  120  of  which,  Claremont  Park,  is  already 
owned  by  the  city. 

Besides  the  natural  advantages  of  its  surface, 
the  Fleetwood  and  Claremont  Park  site  is  spe- 
cially well  placed  with  respect  to  railroad  com- 
munication. The  Harlem  road  runs  along  its  en- 
tire eastern  border,  and  the  Port  Morris  branch 
of  the  New  York  Central  supplies  direct  com- 
munication with  the  East  River,  three  miles  dis- 
tant, at  a point  where  there  is  sufficient  depth  of 
water  and  docking  facilities  for  large  ocean  steam- 
era.  Immediately  south  of  the  grounds,  the  New 
York  Central  owns  a large  tract  of  laud  where- 
with it  could  care  for  the  transportation  traffic  in 
n peculiarly  advantageous  way.  Wherever  the 
Fair  should  be  located  in  the  northern  part  of  the 
city,  the  railroads,  of  course,  would  reach  it,  but 
at  this  spot  improvements  of  a permanent  char- 
acter would  be  made  on  their  own  territory  by 
the  New  York  Central  people. 

This  corporation  will  probably  be  called  upon 
to  provide  for  the  bulk  of  the  railroad  transpor- 
tation in  connection  with  the  Fair.  With  its 
present  facilities,  it  can  care  for  a traffic  of 
60,000  passengers  daily.  It  can  convert  its  car 
sheds  on  Madison  Avenue  north  of  Forty-fifth 
Street  into  additional  depot  ground,  and  can 
make  provision  for  all  the  demands  made  upon 
it.  The  matter  of  transportation  is  an  all-impor- 
tant one,  and  one  of  the  strongest  arguments  for 
the  Fleetwood  site  is  that  it  is  on  railroads  al- 
ready constructed.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  it 
is  greatly  preferred  by  the  managers  of  the  New 
York  Central,  who  will,  if  it  be  chosen,  be  better 
situated  to  render  adequate  service  than  they 
would  be  in  any  other  case.  The  New  Haven, 
the  Northern,  and  New  England  roads  could 
communicate  with  the  grounds,  and  nearly  all  the 
north  and  south  street-car  lines  in  the  city,  the 
elevated  roads  included,  would  be  extended  to 
the  Fair. 

All  of  the  proposed  sites  in  the  northern  part 
of  New  York  city  are  more  or  less  advantageous- 
ly situated  with  respect  to  transportation.  They 
can  be  approached  both  by  land  and  wnter. 
Ocean  steamers  can  discharge  their  freight  com- 
paratively near  them  all.  It  matters  little  wheth- 
er material  transferred  from  boat  to  cars  is  con- 
veyed a hundred  feet  or  several  miles.  The  Hud- 
son, the  East,  and  Harlem  rivers  are  avenues  of 
approach.  And  in  every  case  are  there  good 
drives.  The  elevated  and  surface  car  lines  can 
be  extended  and  utilized  in  every  instance.  The 
companies  have  not  as  yet  published  anv  esti- 
mates of  the  extent  of  the  traffic  they  could  pro- 
vide for,  but  not  one  has  any  doubts  as  to  being 
able  to  meet  the  demand  upon  it. 

If  20,000,000  people  visit  the  Fair  in  a six 
months’  season,  the  average  attendance  will  be 
about  100,000  a day.  This  will  not  be  evenly 
distributed,  of  course,  but  even  supposing  any 
one  day’s  attendance  to  reach  500,000,  it  will  be 
but  equal  to  the  present  daily  traffic  on  the  ele- 
vated roads.  It  will  require  good  management 
and  large  facilities  to  care  properly  for  this 
amount  of  transportation,  but  it  cun  and  doubt- 
less will  be  satisfactorily  done. 

Close  by  the  Fleetwood  and  Claremont  Park 
grounds  is  another  proposed  site.  It  includes 
Cedar  Park,  and  extends  from  Mott  Avenue  to 
the  Harlem  River.  It  is  in  some  parts  very 
broken,  and  descends  from  high  land  at  Cedar 
Park  to  the  river  level.  Its  railway  communica- 
tion is  good,  and  Jerome  Avenue  lies  along  its 
western  side.  It  contains  about  250  acres,  com- 
mands a fine  view  of  the  Harlem  Valley,  and  is 
opposite  High  Bridge  Park.  Still  another  pro- 
posed site  is  that  which  includes  Momingside 
and  Riverside  parks,  and  the  Bloomingdale  Asy- 
lum lands.  This  is  the  nearest  of  any  to  the 
centre  of  the  city,  nnd  otherwise  has  claims  to 
consideration. 

So  far  as  locations  for  a World’s  Fair  are  con- 
cerned, New  York  city  apparently  labors  uuder 
nn  embarrassment  of  riches.  There  is  no  met- 
ropolitan centre  of  its  size  in  the  world  that  has 
so  much  unoccupied  land  in  its  immediate  vicin- 
ity. The  Fleetwood  and  Claremont  parks  region 
is  almost  as  little  suggestive  of  the  proximity  of 
a great  city  as  a Western  prairie,  and  driving 
along  the  Ridge  Road,  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that 
the  City  Hall  is  but  a few  miles  away.  Neither 
the  Inwood  nor  the  Fleetwood  nor  the  Cedar 
Park  site  contains  any  more  good  buildings  than 
can  be  profitably  used  for  the  offices  of  the  Fair 
managers.  The  roads  in  many  cases  in  these  re- 
gions do  not  rise  to  the  dignity  of  an  average 
country  pike,  and  one  good  result  of  the  Exposi- 
tion will  be  to  improve  the  situation  in  this  re- 
spect materially.  The  discussion  of  the  site 
question  is  also  calling  attention  to  the  fact  that 
there  is  much  fine  scenery  in  the  northern  parts 
of  the  city.  The  Rip  Van  Winkle  slumber  which 
has  lingered  so  long  over  the  north  end  of  Man- 
hattan Island  and  the  other  side  of  the  Harlem 
Valley  bids  fair  to  be  dispelled.  The  Columbus 
quadri-centennial  promises  to  stir  this  city  up  in 
more  ways  than  one.  Amos  W.  Wright. 
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THE  UNITED  STATES  SECRET 
SERVICE. 

The  wars  of  the  Revolution  and  of  1812  doubt- 
less brought  forth  something  corresponding  in 
its  general  features  to  the  Secret  Service  organ- 
ized by  the  United  States  government  during  the 
war  of  secession,  but  its  records  have  not  been 
preserved.  The  Secret  Service,  as  we  know  it, 
may  be  said  to  have  had  its  origin  in  June,  1861, 
when  Lafayette  C.  Baker  offered  his  services  to 
Secretary  Seward  as  a sort  of  police  scout  to 
gather  information  of  the  condition  of  things  in 
the  Southern  Confederacy.  His  proposal  was 
accepted,  and  he  was  passed  through  the  lines 
and  began  his  work.  He  represented  himself  as 
a Southern  man,  with  interests  which  attached 
him  unalterably  to  the  cause  of  the  seceding 
States.  At  first  he  was  regarded  with  suspicion, 
and  was  arrested  and  taken  before  Jefferson  Da- 
vis himself  for  examination.  He  was  imprisoned 
for  some  time,  nnd  tested  by  his  captors  in  vari- 
ous ways,  even  to  the  point  of  being  threntened 
with  hanging  as  a spy ; but  he  played  his  part 
well,  and  his  ready  wit  nnd  unfailing  nerve  not 
only  carried  him  through  this  ordeal  in  safety, 
but  caused  him  presently  to  be  made  a confiden- 
tial agent  of  the  Confederacy,  and  sent  North  in 
quest  of  special  information  for  Mr.  Davis  and 
his  advisers.  In  his  dual  capacity  he  performed 
some  extraordinary  feats,  and  gathered  about  him 
a set  of  men  after  his  own  heart.  The  scope  of 
their  joint  labors  gradually  enlarged  to  such  an 
extent,  that  it  was  deemed  better  for  the  War 
Department  to  direct  their  operations;  so  early 
in  1862  the  transfer  was  made,  and  the  band  of 
spies  took  their  orders  thenceforward  from  Sec- 
retary StAnton  till  after  the  close 
of  the  war  and  the  death  of  Presi- 
dent Lincoln.  Baker  not  only  had 
a wonderfully  keen  scent  for  all 
forms  of  disloyalty  and  fraud,  but 
he  seemed  to  have  a charmed  life, 
escaping  from  danger  of  every  sort 
as  if  by  magic.  His  positive  char- 
acter naturally  made  him  many  en- 
emies, who  lay  in  wait  for  a chance 
to  injure  him.  Their  opportunity 
came  when,  having  made  himself 
a terror  to  counterfeiters,  smug- 
glers, and  bounty-jumpers,  he  be- 
gan to  drive  the  pardon-brokers 
from  under  cover.  His  last  act  in 
this  lino  was  the  arrest  of  Lucy 
Cobb,  a woman  who  frequented 
the  White  House  during  the  John- 
son administration,  and  was  sup- 
posed to  have  much  influence  with 
the  President  in  procuring  amnes- 
ty for  ex-Coufederates.  Baker  de- 
termined to  trap  her.  He  accord- 
ingly caused  money  to  be  offered 
her  for  her  aid  in  behalf  of  a pre- 
tended Southerner  seeking  a par- 
don, and  then  arrested  her  with 
several  of  his  marked  Treasury 
notes  on  her  person.  But,  backed 
by  his  enemies,  Mrs.  Cobb  had  him 
arrested  in  turn.  He  was  tried 
and  acquitted  on  a charge  of  rob- 
bery, but  found  guilty  of  false  im- 
prisonment, and  fined  n nominal 
sum.  The  affair  created  a great 
uproar,  as  some  of  the  newspapers 
accused  Baker  of  having  tried, 
through  the  woman,  to  blacken 
the  President’s  reputation ; and  he 
passed  out  of  public  sight  from 
that  hour,  and  died  soon  afterward. 

He  had  no  direct  successor. 

During  Baker’s  era  William 
P.  Wood  had  been  appointed 


keeper  of  the  Old  Capitol  Prison.  The  crime 
of  counterfeiting  was  so  appallingly  on  the 
increase  that  in  1864  Congress  appropriated 
#300,000  to  suppress  it.  This  money  was  placed 
in  the  custody  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
and  Solicitor  Jordan  was  commissioned  to  over- 
see its  expenditure.  Mr.  Wood  was  relieved  of 
his  duties  as  keeper,  and  set  to  work  hunting 
down  counterfeiters.  In  July,  1865,  Secretary 
McCulloch  created  a place  for  him  in  the  Trea- 
sury Department  as  chief  of  a Secret  Service  di- 
vision. He  surrounded  himself  with  a larger  body 
of  men  than  Baker  ever  had,  but  their  tenure 
was  slight.  They  were  ap|K>inted,  as  a rule,  to 
look  after  special  cases,  and  dropped  from  the 
rolls  when  this  business  was  ended.  Much  of 
the  appropriation  was  paid  to  outsiders  for  in- 
formation ; other  large  sums  were  expended  in 
the  form  of  rewards;  the  rest  went  into  the  per 
diem  pay  and  extraordinary  expenses  of  the 
agents.  But  Congress  did  not  continue  this  lav- 
ish outlay.  For  a number  of  years  afterward 
only  about  #160,000  was  appropriated,  though 
sometimes  deficiencies  were  allowed  which  car- 
ried the  totals  to  considerably  higher  figures.  At 
that  time  the  work  continued,  in  many  respects, 
on  the  same  lines  that  Baker  had  marked  out 
The  service  laid  its  hands  on  everything  of  a 
fraudulent  character — bounty,  pension,  and  cus- 
toms swindles,  and  the  like — but  the  greater  part 
of  the  money  was  used  to  suppress  the  counter- 
feiting of  the  paper  currency. 

Chief  Wood  resigned  in  May,  1869,  and  Secre- 
tary Boutwell  appointed  Hiram  C.  Whitley  to  suc- 
ceed him.  The  Ku-Klux  Klan  had  begun  opera- 
tions in  the  South,  and  the  news  of  their  outrages 
was  filling  the  Northern  press.  In  addition,  there- 
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fore,  to  the  customary  $150,000,  Congress  appro- 
priated $8n,O0<>  or  $100,000  expressly  for  the 
suppression  of  this  class  of  disorders,  placing  the 
money  at  the  disposal  of  Attorney-General  Wil- 
liams. That  officer  turned  it  over  to  Whitley, 
who  organized  a force,  and  sent  it  South  for  the 
double  purpose  of  bringing  counterfeiters  and 
Ku-Klux  marauders  to  justice.  These  men  had 
adventures  excelling  in  romantic  interest  any- 
thing in  the  pages  of  fiction.  In  order  to  collect 
the  evidence  they  wanted  they  had  to  join  the 
Klans,  and  work  their  wav  into  the  confidence 
of  the  leaders.  Many  of  them  became  outlaws 
nmong  their  neighbors,  and  a few  were  murdered 
ns  the  result  of  furnishing  testimony  for  the 
prosecutions.  Whitley  kept  at  this  business  till 
the  latter  pnrt  of  1874,  and  might  have  contin- 
ued his  remarkable  career  if  he  had  not  become 
involved  in  the  factional  quarrel  between  the  lo- 
cal politicians  of  Washington.  Worse  than  that, 
he  permitted  the  Secret  Service  as  a body  to  be 
drawn  into  the  fight.  Then  came  to  light  the 
District  safe  burglary  scandal,  in  which  it  ap- 
peared that  certain  Secret  Service  men  had  car- 
ried  their  partisan  zeal  to  such  lengths  as  to  hire 
professional  burglars  to  break  into  the  place 
where  sundry  coveted  records  were  kept,  and 
spirit  them  away. 

The  exposure  not  only  cost  Whitley  his  office, 
but  aroused  public  sentiment  against  the  Secret 
Service.  Up  to  that  time  it  had  been  employed 
in  every  branch  of  detective  work,  and  the  mem- 
bers had  become  skilled  in  their  several  special- 
ties. But  now  the  confidence  of  the  people  was 
rudely  shaken.  In  this  emergency  Elmer  Wash- 
burn, Chief  of  Police  of  Chicago,  was  appointed 
chief  of  the  division.  Bis  character  and  record 
were  relied  upon  to  upbuild  its  good  name  again, 
lie  was  clean-handed,  energetic,  and  able,  and 
under  his  administration  no  person  was  allowed 
to  interfere  politically  with  his  force,  nor  was  the 
force  allowed  to  take  any  part  in  politics.  Still 
Congress  refused  to  be  satisfied  that  all  was  right, 
and  adopted  a policy  of  restrictive  legislation, 
both  limiting  the  functions  of  the  service  and 
reducing  the  appropriation.  Not  an  election  oc- 
curred in  which  the  defeated  party  would  not 
charge  upon  the  victor  the  use  of  Secret  Service 
money,  although  the  proofs  of  such  misapplica- 
tion were  never  forth-coming.  This  was  the  era 
of  the  great  whiskey  frauds.  Mr.  Washburn’s 
men  had  been  engaged  almost  from  the  day  of 
his  installation  till  the  trials  got  well  under  way 
in  unearthing  these  plots  to  rob  the  government. 
Then  the  rumor  got  abroad  that  Secretary  Bris- 
tow, who  was  the  foremost  figure  in  the  reform, 
was  a candidate  for  the  Presidency,  and  was  using 
this  raid  upon  the  ring  as  a means  of  killing  off 
other  eminent  Republicans  and  securing  the  party 
nomination.  President  Grant  was  approached 
by  tale-beard's,  who  represented  to  him  that  Mr. 
Washburn,  as  the  Secretary’s  first  lieutenant,  was 
engaged  in  a scheme  to  break  down  the  reputa- 
tion of  the  White  House  circle,  and  he  believed 
the  story.  One  man  who  was  in  a position  to 
speak  with  authority,  and  who  did  his  utmost  to 
prove  this  scandal  false,  was  Washburn’s  chief 
assistant,  James  J.  Brooks ; but  the  President’s 
resolve  was  fixed,  and  Washburn  was  removed  in 
October,  1876,  and  Brooks  promoted  to  his  place. 
Brooks  was  a good  officer,  with  nine  years’  experi- 
ence in  Internal  Revenue  field  work  before  he 
came  into  the  Secret  Service.  He  had  restored 
millions  of  dollars  to  the  Treasury,  and  had  many 
hair-breadth  escapes,  including  one  adventure  in 
which  he  was  shot  through  the  lungs  and  given 
up  by  the  surgeons  as  past  help.  A sturdy  consti- 
tution and  indomitable  grit  carried  him  through. 
On  taking  the  chief’s  office  he  laid  hold  of  the 
force  with  a strong  hand,  organized  it  from  top 
to  bottom  on  a plan  of  his  own,  nnd  enforced  a 
rigid  discipline,  promptly  dismissing  any  man 
who  would  not  abstain  entirely  from  meddling 
with  politics.  Nevertheless,  Congress  refused  to 
be  wooed  back  to  its  old-time  friendliness.  From 
an  appropriation  of  $ 1 25,000  in  1 876,  it  gradually 
reduced  the  annual  fund  to  $60,000,  besides  lim- 
iting the  scope  of  the  service  strictly  to  counter- 


feiting, back  pay,  and  bounty  frauds,  and  requir- 
ing that  every  dollar  should  be  expended  on  cer- 
tain definite  objects.  Last  year  it  voted  an  ad- 
ditional $4000  for  the  investigation  of  dnims  for 
expenses  incurred  in  the  last  illness  and  burial 
of  pensioners,  but  this  was  the  first  sign  mani- 
fested in  a long  while  of  n disposition  to  restore 
the  service  to  its  old  breadth  of  usefulness. 

Mr.  Brooks  remained  in  office  from  the  fall  of 
1876  till  February,  1888,  and  then  gave  place  to 
one  of  his  subordinates,  John  S.  Bell,  of  Newark, 
New  Jersey,  the  present  chief.  Mr.  Bell  is  about 
forty-one  years  old.  He  was  for  sixteen  years 
superintendent  of  an  ice  company  employing  n 
large  nnmber  of  men,  and  thus  acquired  the  hab- 
its of  a disciplinarian.  He  was  made  Chief  of 
Police  of  Newark,  nnd  served  for  two  years.  In 
1885  he  accepted  a place  in  the  Secret  Service, 
and  after  some  three  years’  experience,  as  shown, 
became  its  head.  Although  personally  a Demo- 
crat, he  has  retained  a good  many  of  his  prede- 
cessors’ best  men,  whose  proved  courage  and  effi- 
ciency would  make  them  a credit  to  the  service 
of  any  government.  Restricted  ns  they  ate  by 
the  form  in  which  the  appropriations  arc  made, 
if  they  were  content  to  abide  merely  by  the  letter 
of  the  law  they  would  never  be  able  to  bring  a 
criminal  to  justice.  To  their  honor  be  it  said, 
however,  that  they  interpret  their  duty  by  the 
spirit  and  not  the  letter,  and  often  in  the  pursuit 
of  frauds  spend  money  from  their  own  slender 
purses  to  protect  the  government  from  robbery, 
when  they  realize  that  the  statute  of  appropria- 
tion cannot  be  stretched  to  embrace  the  outlay, 
and  have  no  hope  of  reimbursement. 

Before  a person  can  enter  the  Secret  Service, 
he  must  answer  under  oath,  nnd  in  his  own  hand- 
writing, a series  of  questions  covering  the  entire 
period  from  his  birth  to  the  dity  of  interrogation. 
This  precaution  is  tnken  to  prevent  his  jeopard- 
ing a government  case  bv  going  upon  the  stand 
us  a witness,  nnd  having  any  of  his  discreditable 
antecedents  brought  out  under  the  fire  of  a cross- 
examination.  Having  ouce  been  admitted,  lie 


starts  with  the  rank  of  an  assistant  operative,  at 
a small  per  diem  compensation.  If  he  proves 
capable,  and  gives  promise  of  making  a record, 
he  is  advanced  on  the  pay-roll  till  the  limit  for 
his  rank  is  reached.  He  then  takes  n step  up- 
ward, and  becomes  a special  operative,  his  pay 
being  increased  perhaps  a dollar  a day.  His 
next  promotion  is  to  the  position  of  operative, 
and  his  pay  is  again  increased  by  a like  amount. 
As  may  be  guessed,  an  appropriation  of  $60,000 
cannot  be  made  to  support  a very  large  force. 
The  entire  roster,  including  clerks  at  head-quar- 
ters, rarely  reaches  thirty-six  men. 

The  field  agents  nre  allotted  to  various  dis- 
tricts. These  have  no  uniform  territorial  area; 
one  may  comprise  several  States,  as,  for  example, 
all  New  England ; or,  again,  one  State  may  con- 
tain several  districts.  In  this  matter  everything 
depends  on  how  the  criminal  class  seem  to  be 
distributed  at  any  given  period.  The  local  head- 
quarters of  encli  district  is  usually  in  one  of  its 
populous  cities.  The  effectiveness  of  its  work  is 
not  judged  by  the  nnmber  of  arrests  reported 
from  it,  but  by  the  success  of  its  men  in  keeping 
the  district  clean  of  swindlers.  The  operative 
in  charge  of  each  district  is  required  to  make 
daily  reports  in  writing  to  the  chief  in  Washing- 
ton, not  only  describing  in  detail  his  own  activi- 
ties for  the  preceding  twenty -four  hours,  but 
noting  any  important  facts  bearing  on  the  gener- 
al interests  of  the  service,  such  as,  what  well- 
known  counterfeiters  or  suspects  have  been  seen 
in  the  neighborhood.  The  daily  report  must  in- 
clude also  the  financial  transactions  of  the  dis- 
trict force,  and  wherever  practicable  be  accom- 
panied by  vouchers  for  money  spent.  When  all 
the  reports  of  a month  are  in,  they  are  carefully 
scanned,  and  any  expenditure  not  plainly  author- 
ized by  the  statute  is  charged  against  the  account 
of  the  man  making  it.  The  members  of  the  field 
force  are  not  allowed  to  have  about  their  persons 
when  engaged  in  work  requiring  special  secrecy 
anything  indicative  of  their  official  character.  On 
ordinary  duty  they  carry  a badge  and  a commis- 


occurring  in  any  other  till  the  chief  thinks  such 
knowledge  wouid  be  of  advantage  to  him  in  con- 
ducting some  official  operation.  The  discretion 
of  even  the  highest  of  the  field  agents  is  limited. 
Only  when  he  detects  a person  in  the  actual  com- 
mission of  a crime  is  he  authorized  to  make  an 
arrest  without  formality.  In  any  other  circum- 
stances he  must  first  lay  all  the  facts  within  his 
knowledge  before  the  United  States  attorney  for 
the  judicial  district  where  he  is  operating,  and 
take  counsel  with  that  officer  whether  or  not  to 
obtain  a warrant.  Personal  effects,  such  as  mon- 
ey and  other  valuables,  taken  from  a prisoner  on 
arrest  are  receipted  for  at  the  time,  and  surrender- 
ed to  him  on  his  release  from  custody.  All  proper- 
ty contraband  of  law,  and  to  be  held  in  evidence 
for  a prosecution,  is  placed  in  the  keeping  of  the 
United  States  attorney  having  charge  of  the  case, 
nnd  when  the  trial  is  over  is  transmitted  to  Wash- 
ington, and  stored  in  the  safes  of  the  Secret  Ser- 
vice till  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  orders  its 
destruction  under  the  supervision  of  a committee 
of  experts. 

Although  the  Secret  Service  wages  effective 
warfare  upon  its  peculiar  class  of  “crooks,”  and 
often  shows  great  ingenuity  in  working  up  a 
chain  of  evidence  and  making  a capture,  some 
of  its  most  brilliunt  successes  have  been  the  re- 
sult of  accident.  A notable  instance  occurred  in 
1880,  when,  in  counting  the  notes  sent  in  by  the 
New  York  bnnks,  one  of  the  Indies  in  the  Re- 
demption Bureau  of  the  Treasury  was  struck  by 
something  unfamiliar  about  a hundrcd-dollnr  note 
of  the  Pittsfield  National  Bank  of  Pittsfield,  Mas- 
sachusetts. It  was  merely  the  instinct  of  an  ex- 
pert which  caused  her  to  throw  it  out;  for  when 
one  of  the  same  issue  which  was  known  to  be 
genuine  was  compared  with  the  suspected  note, 
the  latter  was  found  to  be  wcllnigh  perfect.  In- 
deed, the  only  difference  obvious  to  the  naked 
eye  was  the  very  slightest  dip  in  the  angle  made 
by  a cross-tree  on  n ship’s  mast  in  a picture  in 
the  lower  left-hand  corner  of  the  face  of  the  coun- 
terfeit. The  fact  that  the  spurious  notes,  of  which 
there  proved  to  be  several  in  the  hands  of  the 
counters,  had  been  turned  in  by  New  York  city 
banks,  pointed  to  this  city  as  the  scene  of  opera- 
tions for  the  people  engaged  in  the  fraud.  A close 
watch  being  set  on  all  the  “ crooks  ” of  New  York 
who  ever  dabbled  in  that  kind  of  business,  an  old 
forger  named  William  E.  Brockway  was  presently 
fixed  upon  as  the  head  of  the  gang.  It  was  found 
that  he  was  very  intimate  with  Charles  H.  Smith, 
an  engraver  in  the  employ  of  the  American  Bank- 
note Company,  and  that  one  James  B.  Dovle  was 
holding  suspicious  conferences  with  both  men. 
One  day  Doyle  bought  a ticket  for  Chicago.  Tw  o 
Secret  Service  agents  followed  suit,  and  obtained 
seats  and  berths  in  the  same  car,  taking  turns  in 
watching  him.  As  he  stepped  off  the  train  in 
Chicago  he  was  arrested,  and  his  luggage  was 
made  to  disgorge,  not  the  expected  $100  bank- 
notes, but  between  two  and  three  huudred  $1000 
coupon  bonds — false,  of  Course — of  the  existence 
of  which  the  government  officers  had  not  the 
faintest  idea.  Brockwav  and  Smith  were  at  once 
arrested  in  New  York.  Both  made  confessions, 
which  resulted  in  the  checking  of  a tremendous 
scheme  of  fraud,  and  the  recovery  of  a lot  of 
counterfeit  plates  and  other  mnlcriul.  How  happy 
an  accident  Doyle’s  arrest  wns,  occurring  just  at 
this  juncture,  may  be  guessed  when  it  is  stated 
that  the  gang  were  prepared  to  float  anywhere 
from  $500,000  to  $1,000,000  of  their  bonds, 
which  were  so  perfect  that,  when  mixed  with 
genuine  securities,  the  microscope  had  to  be  called 
into  play  to  separate  the  real  from  the  false. 
Smith  turned  out  to  have  been  the  artisnn  of 
some  other  brilliant  counterfeits.  The  finest 
piece  of  work  he  ever  did,  except  on  the  bonds, 
was  a $500  Treasury  note  of  the  series  of  I860. 
The  ouly  points  by  which  it  can  be  distinguished 
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are  a slight  irregularity  in  the  outline  of  a button 
on  the  coat  in  the  portrait  of  John  Quincy  Adams, 
and  a slip  of  the  graver’s  tool  which  makes  the 
Goddess  of  Liberty  seem  to  have  six  toes  on  one 
foot. 

A pair  of  highly  successful  counterfeits  arc 
silver  certificates  for  one  and  five  dollars  respec- 
tively, known  as  the  “Italian  notes,”  because 
handled  by  Gaetano  Russo  and  his  wife  Rosa. 
They  were  made  from  wood-cuts,  and  in  a fresh 
state  seem  coarse  to  the  eye ; but  cleverly  soiled 
and  put  forth  in  small  quantities  at  a time,  they 
obtained  an  extensive  circulation  before  justice 
found  them  out.  Eight  persons,  mostly  “ sho  vers  ” 
or  passers,  were  arrested  in  Russo’s  gang. 

The  hardest  paper  counterfeits  to  make,  and 
the  hardest  to  trace  to  their  makers,  are  the  work 
of  the  pen.  In  the  Secret  Service  archives  are 
presei'ved  two  of  these,  which  are  models  of  free- 
hand drawing  in  three  colors,  and  must  have  cost 
their  authors  a great  deal  more  time  than  the 
twenty  and  fifty  dollars  respectively  obtained 
with  them  would  pay  for.  Where  fine  engraving 
is  done  on  a counterfeit,  the  detectives  can  nar- 
row their  suspicions  down  to  a comparatively 
small  circle  of  experts ; but  fancy  penmanship 
is  so  wide-spread  an  accomplishment  that  they 
are  completely  baffled  by  it,  and  have  to  relin- 
quish their  search  and  trust  wholly  to  luck  for  a 
clew. 

Another  shrewd  and  often  successful  device 
consists  in  raising  a bill  from  a smaller  to  a lar- 
ger denomination  by  pasting  over  the  telltale 
pictures  and  figures  others  cut  from  the  old-fash- 
ioned paper  fractional  currency  and  from  revenue 
stamps.  It  was  at  such  a trick  that  the  notorious 
Peter  McCartney  was  caught  when  arrested  the 
last  time ; and  the  old  man,  who  has  passed  the 
best  years  of  his  life  in  prison,  and  feels  some 
pride  in  the  quality  of  his  earlier  exploits,  de- 
clared that  the  terrors  of  a long  sentence  were 
as  nothing  to  him  compared  with  the  professional 
disgrace  of  serving  a term  for  doing  so  poor  a 
job  as  this. 

In  coin  counterfeiting  there  are  about  as  many 
methods  as  craftsmen.  Some  of  the  best  work 
in  this  line  has  been  done  by  William  G.  Hards, 
of  Chicago.  The  operative  who  arrested  him  was 
surprised  to  find  in  his  possession  an  extensive 
outfit  of  tools,  but  no  fraudulent  coin.  Ilards 


had  a pocketful  of  money,  however,  mostly  silver, 
with  as  neat  a face  and  as  clear  a ring  as  any 
that  ever  came  from  a mint.  Something  impelled 
the  officer  bv-and-by  to  pierce  one  of  these  pieces 
and  apply  the  acid  test,  and  it  proved  to  be  only 
a base  composition,  plated  heavily  with  silver  ob- 
tained by  melting  down  trade  dollars,  which  gave 
the  desired  finish  and  ring,  and  resisted  all  tests 
till  cut  through.  Italians  are  the  people  most 
numerously  engaged  in  coin  counterfeiting,  prob- 
ably because  so  many  are  trained  to  the  art  of 
plaster-working,  and  can  make  excellent  moulds. 
Some  token  coins,  such  as  the  nickel  five-cent 
piece,  can  be  made  of  the  real  metal  at  a hand- 
some profit.  This  is  a disadvantage  which  the 
government  must  always  expect  to  suffer  when 
it  issues  a coin  whose  bullion  value  is  only  one- 
quarter  its  face. 

Counterfeiters,  unlike  most  other  classes  of 
“ crooks,”  are  drawn  from  all  ranks  of  society. 
Many  persons  of  worthy  antecedents  drift  into 
crime  almost  by  accident.  A fine  engraver,  for 
instance,  in  a moment  of  thoughtlessness,  tries 
his  hand  at  an  imitation  of  a government  note  as 
a mere  test  of  skill.  Success  in  deceiving  his 
friends,  perhaps  by  way  of  jest,  gives  him  a dan- 
gerous impulse  onward,  and  in  an  hour  of  weak- 
ness the  temptation  to  use  his  powers  for  a bad 
end  finds  him  a ready  victim.  The  same  may  be 
true  of  a die-cutter  or  metal-worker  who  makes 
a matrix  for  a coin  even  for  the  adornment  of  a 
bit  of  jewelry  or  as  an  advertising  device.  The 
policy  of  the  Secret  Service,  therefore,  has  been 
uniformly  to  discourage  everything  of  the  sort. 
The  statutes  of  the  United  States  on  the  subject 
arc  very  sweeping,  and  their  interpretation  by 
the  courts  correspondingly  broad.  Where  there 
is  plainly  no  fraudulent  intent,  a person  discover- 
ed making  anything  which  could  possibly  be  mis- 
taken for  a government  coin  or  note  or  bond  or 
stamp,  or,  indeed,  for  any  part  of  one,  is  quietly 
warned  from  head-quarters  to  cease.  If  the  work 
is  finished  it  is  ordered  destroyed,  and  on  non- 
compliance,  declared  contraband  and  confiscated. 
This  often  seems  like  a serious  hardship  to  inno- 
cent makers  of  fancy  goods,  but  the  majority  of 
them  yield  gracefully  enough  when  the  principle 
underlying  the  rule  is  explained  to  them. 

The  fact  that  the  counterfeiting  fraternity  is 
recruited  from  so  many  walks  in  life  sufficiently 


accounts  for  the  absence  of  any  common  charac- 
teristics in  the  physiognomy  of  its  members.  The 
detectives  have  to  exert  their  wit  to  identify  in- 
dividuals, having  no  types  for  a preliminary  guide. 
Every  person  who  falls  into  the  clutches  of  the 
Secret  Service  is  photographed.  A careful  min- 
ute is  made  also  of  his  peculiarities.  The  size 
and  shape  of  his  nose,  the  color  of  his  eyes,  the 
lines  of  his  mouth  and  chin,  and  the  like,  are  all 
jotted  down.  Hut  most  attention  is  paid  to  scars, 
tattooed  designs,  moles,  natural  deformities  of 
structure,  and  impediments  of  gait  and  speech — 
those  signs  which  he  cannot  make  away  with  at 
will  wfien  he  wants  to  disguise  himself.  Every 
feature  and  every  mark  is  indexed  in  books  stored 
in  the  safes  at  head  quarters.  When  a field  agent 
reports  a suspect  with  brown  hair,  blue  eyes,  and 
a peculiar-shaped  ear,  for  example,  it  is  easy  to 
turn  to  the  record  of  cars  and  see  if  there  are 
any  in  the  index  corresponding  with  the  descrip- 
tion which  would  distinguish  this  man  from  most 
other  men  with  brown  hair  and  blue  eves.  It 
seems  strange,  in  view  of  the  well-known  vigil- 
ance of  the  operatives,  that  a man  w ith  striking 
facial  eccentricities  should  continue  his  career  of 
crime  after  having  once  had  his  portrait  placed 
in  the  rogues’  gallery,  but  the  fascinations  of  a 
“crooked”  life  seem  too  powerful  for  many  to 
resist.  In  fact,  it  has  been  found  that  men  of 
this  sort  are  often  quite  willing  to  face  the  cam- 
era, while  some  who  arc  entirely  commonplace  in 
appearance  require  physical  force  to  keep  them 
quiet  long  enough  to  let  the  lens  and  dry  plate 
do  their  work. 

The  Secret  Service  division  of  the  Treasury 
Department  has  quarters  in  the  third  story  of  the 
Treasury  Building  in  Washington.  The  public 
at  large  are  permitted  access  to  the  anteroom, 
and  visitors  to  the  capital  city  generally  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  privilege  to  inspect  the  curious 
collection  of  contraband  specimens  and  relics 
there  displayed.  The  chief’s  chamber  and  the 
clerks’  rooms  are  kept  more  private,  as  it  is  ne- 
cessary, in  an  establishment  requiring  so  much 
work  to  be  done  strictly  under  cover,  to  remem- 
ber that  even  walls  have  ears,  and  that  prying 
eyes,  like  the  certain  notable  character  in  a fa- 
miliar proverb,  if  allowed  an  inch,  will  often 
help  themselves  to  an  ell. 

Francis  E.  Lecpp. 


A STRONG  MARKET  FOR 
SECURITIES. 

The  effect  upon  securities  and  upon  investors 
of  the  anti-railroad  seutiment  in  politics  that  is 
especially  noticeable  in  the  Western  States  was 
discussed  in  this  column  last  week.  It  would  be 
unfair  to  pass  from  the  subject  with  only  a pass- 
ing reference  to  the  effect  of  that  sentiment  upon 
the  development  of  the  country.  Reckless  as 
well  as  judicious  building  of  railroads  has  con- 
tributed to  that  development,  and  the  only  suffer- 
ers have  been  those  who  have  put  their  money 
into  the  less  desirable  undertakings.  The  public 
has  to  an  extent  been  benefited  at  their  expense. 
That  is  an  advantage,  however,  that  the  pioneer 
will  hereafter  enjoy  to  a less  extent  than  hereto- 
fore, since  the  restrictive  legislation  that  has  of 
late  become  fashionable  in  the  newer  States  has 
determined  many  a capitalist  not  to  invest  any  of 
his  money  in  communities  whose  politics  are  tinged 
with  anti-railroad  sentiment.  The  effect  of  that 
sentiment  in  Iowa  was  very  clearly  demonstrated 
last  year,  for  practically  no  new  road  was  built 
within  its  limits,  and  its  train  service  was  reduced 
about  150,000  miles  per  month.  In  one  way  the 
owners  of  railroad  stocks  will  derive  a benefit 
f roin  the  more  conservative  building  of  railroads 
in  consequence  of  restriction  placed  upon  that  en- 
terprise by  those  who  reap  the  greatest  good  from 
competition  and  from  the  opening  up  of  new  terri- 
tory. The  roads  now  in  operation  will  have  a bet- 
ter chance  to  secure  all  of  the  traffic  along  their 
lines,  and  also  to  obtain  profitable  rates  for  it.  In 
other  words, they  are  likely  to  get  all  the  return  they 


are  entitled  to  from  the  development  of  the  coun- 
try they  have  opened  up.  This  should  be  taken 
into  consideration  in  determining  the  value  of 
securities  generally.  It  is  worth  noting  that 
Iowa  has  begun  to  appreciate  the  disadvanta- 
geous position  she  has  placed  herself  in  with  re- 
lation to  the  money-lending  interest  by  her  pos- 
itively oppressive  policy  toward  the  railroads. 
The  evidence  is  found  in  the  inability  of  the  pre- 
sent Governor  to  retain  his  position,  though  he 
has  catered  in  every  way  to  the  anti-railroad 
sentiment  in  that  semi-communistic  State.  At 
the  last  State  Convention  of  the  party  in  power  a 
candidate  was  nominated  who  is  understood  to 
hold  much  more  liberal  views  regarding  trans- 
portation interests  than  the  present  incumbent, 
it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  experience  of  Iowa  in 
its  treatment  of  the  capital  that  is  quite  ns  largely 
responsible  for  the  growth  of  that  commonwealth 
as  the  energy  that  has  employed  it  may  serve  to 
moderate  the  injudicious  zeal  of  neighboring 
States. 

Something  of  a change  has  taken  place  in  Wall 
Street  affairs  the  last  few  days.  The  advance  in 
the  price  of  nearly  every  security  on  the  list  of 
the  Stock  Exchange,  certainly  of  all  of  the  active 
stocks,  has  been  sufficiently  great  to  tempt  a 
good  many  dealers  to  convert  their  profits  on 
paper  into  cash.  That  operation  has  been  going 
on  all  the  week,  but  as  it  has  been  met  by  a fair 
demand  for  stocks,  prices  have  not  yielded  very 
much.  Other  causes  than  a desire  to  secure 
profits  have  been  operative.  The  Chicago,  Bur- 
lington, and  Northern  Railroad  is  still  menacing 
stable  aud  profitable  rates  in  the  Northwest,  be- 


cause the  trunk  lines  running  east  of  Chicago 
have  refused  to  pro-rate  with  it  and  its  competi- 
tor on  through  traffic  upon  the  basis  of  an  ab- 
normally low  rate  between  Chicago  and  St.  Paul. 
It  is  possible  that  the  death  of  the  president  of 
the  C.,  B.,  and  Northern  Road,  which  occurred 
this  morning,  may  have  some  effect  upon  the 
policy  of  that  company,  and  also  modify  the  re- 
lations between  it  and  the  Chicago,  Burlington, 
and  Quincy  Railroad  Company,  which  is  respon- 
sible for  its  existence  and  scandalous  career.  The 
railroad  side  of  this  case  is  that  the  C.,  B.,  and 
Northern  road  is  forced  into  its  present  position 
regarding  rates  by  the  unrestricted  competition 
of  the  Canadian  roads  through  their  feeders  in 
the  Northwestern  territory.  Those  feeders  are 
the  Minneapolis,  St.  Paul,  and  Sank  Ste.  Marie 
and  the  Duluth,  South  Shore,  and  Atlantic  roads. 
It  will  be  very  interesting  this  winter  in  Congress 
to  see  the  party  of  protection  parry  with  the  rail- 
roads that  will  insist  that  its  policy  is  less  than 
half  carried  out  because  it  affords  no  protection 
to  American  railroads  against  unlimited  Canadian 
competition,  and  with  the  Western  farmers,  who 
will  insist  upon  enjoying  the  shortest  and  cheap- 
est route  to  and  from  the  seaboard. 

Another  development  that  has  challenged  at- 
tention is  the  course  of  the  market  for  sterling 
exchange.  The  improvement  in  the  stock-mar- 
ket, and  particularly  the  advance  in  the  Northern 
Pacific  stocks,  incidental  to  the  annual  election 
of  that  company,  have  tempted  foreign  holders  to 
return  a good  many  of  our  stocks  to  this  centre. 
Remittances  against  such  sales,  added  to  the  de- 
mand for  exchange  by  the  mercantile  community 
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and  the  repurchase  of  bills  that  were  sold  in  con. 
nection  with  the  unprofitable  speculation  in  gov 
ernment  bonds  that  some  of  the  foreign  bankine 
houses  engaged  in  during  the  summer,  have  J 
vanced  the  rates  for  sight  bills  very  close  to  the 
figures  at  which  gold  will  have  to  be  used  in  set. 
tling  our  foreign  trade  balance.  The  possibility 
that  money  may  have  to  be  sent  out  of  the  coun- 
try at  this  season  of  the  year,  when  our  financial 
resources  are  likely  to  be  taxed  by  a large  crop 
movement,  and  consequent  activity  in  general 
business,  is  not  one  that  can  be  lightlv  dismiss- 
ed. It  has  already  influenced  the  professional 
element  in  the  stock-market,  though  it  has  hard- 
ly  been  reflected  in  the  money-market.  London 
has  been  an  apparent  buyer  of  stocks  the  last 
few  days,  and  if  it  should  prove  that  the  pur. 
chases  by  foreign  houses  are  really  for  their  cor- 
respondents  abroad,  and  are  not  a part  of  the  lo- 
cal manipulation  of  the  market,  the  advance  in 
the  rates  for  sterling  exchange  may  be  checked 
before  our  stock  of  gold  is  impaired. 

No  reference  to  the  market  for  securities 
would  be  complete  that  ignored  the  influence  of 
the  depressing  weather  of  the  metropolis  all  the 
week.  Wall  Street  sentiment  is  always  sos- 
ceptiblc  to  the  weather,  and  the  most  surprising 
phase  of  the  speculation  is  that  it  has  not  yield- 
ed more  than  it  has  to  the  gloom  that  has  en- 
veloped the  entire  Atlantic  coast.  The  stubborn 
strength  of  the  stock-market  in  spite  of  the  influ- 
ences referred  to  proves  that  the  interest  in  it  is 
more  than  local,  and  that  confidence  in  it  has  be- 
come so  strong  that  it  is  not  easily  shaken. 

Collin  Armstrong. 

New  York,  Saturday,  September  14, 1SS9. 


THERE  ARE  NO  HAPPY  DAYS 

For  those  who  continue  to  rise  unrefreshed  after 
nights  of  unrest  Nervousness,  insomnia,  indigestion 
—these  constitute  a triple  alliance  that  perpetually 
wars  against  man’s  comfort,  and  robs  both  brain  and 
body  of  tranquillity.  Combat  the  trio  for  a time  with 
Ilostetter’s  Stomach  Bitters,  and  it  will  give  ground 
and  eventually  fly  the  field.  The  basis  of  reform  is 
the  rectification  of  digestion,  for  the  brain  and  nerve 
trouble  is  simply  a reflex  of  the  disturbance  of  that  all- 
important  function.  A wineglassful  before  each  meal 
of  the  national  stomachic  insures  facile  digestion,  and 
a repetition  of  the  pleasant  dose  before  retiring  pro- 
motes nerve  and  muscle  invigorating  sleep.  Asso- 
ciated with  indigestion  we  usually  find  biliousness 
and  constipation.  But  together  or  independent  of 
each  other,  these  maladies  are  subjugated  by  the 
Bitters,  which  also  remedies  kidney  trouble,  rheuma- 
tism, neuralgia,  and  malaria.— [Adv.] 


SIMPLY  PERFECT. 

The  Union  Pacific  Railway,  “The Overland  Ronte," 
has  equipped  its  trains  with  dining-cars  of  the  latest 
putiern,  aud  on  and  after  August  18th  the  patrons  of 
its  fast  trains  between  Council  Bluffs  aud  Denver, 
and  between  Council  Bluffs  and  Portland,  Ore.,  will 
be  provided  with  delicious  meals,  the  best  the  market 
affords,  perfectly  served,  at  75  cents  each.  Pullman's 
Palace  Car  Co.  will  have  charge  of  the  service  on 
these  cars.— [Adv.) 


IMPERIAL  GRANUM 

Is  the  safest,  most  reiiable,  and  wholesome  Foon 
for  Infants  and  Children.  The  most  nourishing, 
strengthening,  and  delicious  Foon  for  Nursing 
Mothers,  I nval  ids,Con valesceuts,  and  the  Aged.-{ Adr  | 


An  Indiana  physician  writes:  “I  am  more  than 
gratified  with  the  good  results  obtained  from  Nichol- 
son’s Liquid  Bread.  It  is  a pure,  palatable,  and  health- 
ful remedy.”— [A  dn.] 


TV  urn  baby  was  sick,  we  gave  her  Castoria, 
When  she  was  a Child,  site  cried  for  Cantoris, 
When  she  became  Mias,  she  clone  to  Castoria. 
When  she  had  Children,  she  gave  them  Castoria.- 
[A  dr.) 


ADVICE  TO  MOTHERS. 

Mrs.  Winslow’s  Soothing  Syrup  should  always  he 
used  for  children  teelhin  g.  It  soothes  the  child, soft- 
ens the  gums,  allays  all-  g>ain,  cures  wind  colic,  and  n 
the  best  remedy  for  diarrhoea.  25c.  a bottle.— [Aar.] 


“BROWN’S  HOUSEHOLD  PANACEA,” 
The  Giikat  Pain  Reliever, 

For  Internal  and  External  Pains.  Rheumatism,  Patnm 

Stomnch.Bowels, orSide,  Colic,  Diarrhoen,Colds,Spr8ins, 
Burns, Scalds, Cramps, and  Bruises, 25c. a bottle.-lAJf.] 


CHAPPED  I1ANDS  AND  ROUGH  SKIN 
Impossible  if  yon  nse  Cornell’s  Benzoin  Soap.  25 
cts.  Druggists,  or  Box  214S,  New  York.— [Adr.] 


Nothing  contributes  more  towards  a sonnd  diges- 
tion than  the  use  of  Anoostura  Bitters.— [Atfr.J 


USE  BROWN’S  CAMPHORATED  SAPONACEOt  > 
DENTIFRICE  for  the  TEETH-  DELICIOUS.  25c. 
— [Arfc.]  ___________ 

It  is  astonishing  how  rapidly  the  feeble  and  debili- 
tated gain  strength  and  vigor  when  taking  Ayer* 
Sarsaparilla.  For  what  are  called  “ broken-down  con- 
stitutions,” nothing  else  has  proved  so  effective  as  this 
powerful  but  perfectly  safe  medicine.— [A dt>.] 
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HARPER’S  BAZAR. 


The  next  number  of  IIarpkr’s  Bazar  will  include  some  features 
especially  interesting  in  view  of  the  fart  that  the  bright  Autumn 
weather  brings  what  we  mag  rail  the  Wedding  Season  in  its  wake. 
A beautiful  front-page  illustration  will  dixpiag  the  bride  and  her 
attendants  in  appropriate  toilettes.  The  editorial  bears  the  title, 
“ Wedding  Bells."  Mrs.  Amelia  E.  Barr  contributes  a brill  in,  t 
short  story,  “ Femmes  en  Fspague."  Christine  Tekiii'NK  Herrick 
writes  of''1  Pickles.  Sour  and  Sweet,"  giving  timely  formulas  and 
directions.  Mrs.  Mary  C.  Hi:m;kueord,  in  a sprightly  jmijmt,  de- 
scribes “ Xeive/ties  f»r  Christmas  (lifts." 

The  serials,  “ Prince  Fortunatus,"  by  Wll.I-IAM  Black,  and 
“ Kit  and  Kitty,"  by  R.  D.  Blackmork,  arc  of  intense  interest. 


Harper’s  Bazar  per  Year,  Postage  Free,  $4  00. 
A sjwcimen  copy  sent  on  explication. 
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THE  “SOLDIER  VOTE.” 


CORPORAL  TANNER'S  sudden  notoriety,  if  as 
extensive  as  he  might  wish,  is  hardly  of  the  kind 
that  he  would  prefer.  The  episode,  however,  is  one 
of  which  the  significance  does  not  end  with  his  re- 
tirement and  the  remarks  which  it  has  elicited.  His 
appointment,  to  those  who  knew  both  his  reputation 
and  the  enormous  financial  responsibility  of  the  of- 
fice, was  astounding.  It  was  the  more  so  because 
his  Democratic  predecessor  had  been  such  a target 
for  Republican  animadversion  that  it  was  supposed 
to  be  incredible  that  the  Republicans  would  appoint 
a successor  infinitely  more  vulnerable.  The  Presi- 
dent was  aware  that  he  was  placing  in  a most  impor- 
tant and  responsible  office  a man  who  was  universal- 
ly known  in  his  own  neigliborhood  to  have  traded 
politically  wholly  upon  his  service  as  a soldier,  and 
never  to  have  shown  any  other  fitness  or  ability  for 
important  office  than  an  unbridled  tongue  and  un- 
bounded “cheek.”  There  was  but  one  explanation 
of  his  appointment  ever  made  in  public  or  in  private. 
It  was  that  he  was  taken  practically  at  his  own  val- 
uation, and  selected  to  hold  “the  soldier  vote.”  His 
petition  for  appointment  is  said  to  have  been  signed 
by  weighty  names.  It  would  be  interesting  to  see 
what  they  are,  and  to  know  why  they  were  signed  to 
the  paper. 

As  the  appointment  was  held  to  be  due  to  the  de- 
sire of  pleasing  the  soldier  vote,  the  fear  of  displeas- 
ing it  is  offered  as  the  explanation  of  the  apparent 
reluctance  to  dismiss  him,  and  the  anxiety  to  trans-. 
fer  a man  who  had  been  found  unfit  in  one  office  into 
another  of  even  larger  emolument.  That  “the  sol- 
dier vote'’  as  a mass,  or  in  large  part,  could  be  drawn 
or  repelled  by  the  character  of  a single  appointment 
is  a supposition  insulting  to  that  body  of  voters. 
But  that  it  was  especially  favorable  to  the  Commis- 
sioner for  the  reason  alleged  was  still  more  insulting. 
The  theory  was  that  Tanner  was  particularly  dear  to 
the  soldiers  because  of  his  intention  to  secure  the  lar- 
gest possible  grant  of  money  for  them  in  the  form  of 
pensions.  That  this  was  his  scheme  was  well  known. 
He  had  proclaimed  it  upon  all  occasions,  and  in 
Brooklyn  very  early  in  his  official  career  he  an- 
nounced that  the  President  had  exhorted  him  to  be 
liberal  with  the  boys. 

The  commendation  of  the  Commissioner  by  State 
conventions  after  his  performances  had  startled  the 
country,  and  compelled  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
to  institute  an  investigation  into  his  conduct,  showed 
that  his  scheme  was  to  be  adopted  as  a party  cry.  It 
was,  in  plain  English,  the  policy  of  buying  the  sol- 
dier vote  by  general  and  increased  pensions.  When 
Iiis  continuance  in  office  became  intolerable,  this  pol- 
icy was  to  be  maintained,  and  the  soldier  vote  held 
by  appointing  a successor  to  Tanner  who  would  car- 
ry out  his  schemes,  and  by  placing  him  in  another 
office  of  larger  emoluments,  with  a protestation  that 
the  change  was  made  not  for  any  personal  reason, 
but  solely  upon  grounds  of  administrative  harmony. 
This  theory  that  Tanner  was  acceptable  to  the  vet- 
erans for  mercenary  reasons,  and  that  their  vote  is 
to  be  bought  by  large  pensions,  is.  as  we  have  said, 
grossly  insulting  to  every  honorable  veteran.  Tan- 
ner’s talk  and  policy,  and  the  praise  given  to  them 
by  Republican  conventions,  degrade  patriotism  into 
venality,  and  estimate  loyal  and  honorable  service  by 
a money  tariff.  We  do  not  believe  that  the  soldier 
vote,  as  such,  is  to  he  swayed  by  the  pension  bids  of 
party.  We  believe  that  honest  soldiers  “ will  vote  as 
they  fought,”  not  for  money,  but  for  honorable  and 
patriotic  reasons.  If  we  are  wrong,  if  the  enormous 
pension  payments,  as  the  Tanner  doctrine  and  its 
commendation  imply,  are  substantially  the  price  of 
soldier  votes,  then  there  is  no  more  dangerous,  be- 
cause venal.  vjJtefh  the  eouiiLryJ  Xlie  conduct  of 
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the  administration  both  in  the  appointment  and  the 
removal  of  Tanner  betrays  its  apprehension  that 
veterans  will  vote  against  the  Republican  party  be- 
cause they  may  not  get  as  much  money  as  they  hoped 
for  from  Tanner.  This  is  a droll  way  of  conciliating 
honorable  American  citizens. 


GOOD  ADVICE. 

The  New  York  Tribune  said  recently: 

* *flie  Republicans  must  drum  the  office  mongers  and  patronage 
brokers  out  of  eump,  and  intieiteli  themselves  on  the  high  ground 
of  efficient  non-partisan  administration.  The  leaders  whom  they 
place  in  nomination  must  be  men  of  the  highest  character  and  of 
progressive  ideas.  With  such  principles  and  leaders  the  Repub- 
licans of  Brooklyn  can  win  a crowning  triumph  in  November. 
With  low  principles  and  hack  politicians  as  candidates  they  will 
he  inevitably  defeated.” 

If  this  be  sound  doctrine  for  an  election  in  Brook- 
lyn, it  is  equally  good  for  every  election  everywhere. 
If  it  be  good  policy  for  the  Republican  party  in  one 
place  at  one  election  to  discard  the  spoils  system  and 
those  who  deal  in  it,  it  is  a wisdom  not  limited  to 
that  place  and  occasion.  Honesty  is  the  best  policy 
in  politics  as  in  all  other  branches  of  activity.  A 
municipal  election,  indeed,  is  different  from  other 
elections,  because  it  involves  no  other  policy  than  in- 
telligent and  economical  government  of  the  city. 
Water  and  gas  supplies,  the  opening  of  streets  and 
care  of  gutters,  an  efficient  police  and  proper  sani- 
tary care,  are  not  questions  upon  which  there  can  be 
any  other  policy  than  honesty  and  good  sense.  The 
great  point  in  a city  election  is  to  avoid  party  poli- 
tics and  jobbery. 

But  in  every  election,  whether  it  involves  legiti- 
mate political  differences  or  not,  honesty  and  free- 
dom from  jobliery,  and  securing  efficient  and  eco- 
nomical administration,  are  as  desirable  as  in  the 
selection  of  city  officers.  Too  much  politics  vitiates 
State  and  national  administration  equally  with  that 
of  the  municipality.  But  that  is  a truth  which  par- 
ties have  not  yet  perceived.  The  general  disappoint- 
ment, not  to  use  a stronger  word,  with  the  course 
of  the  national  administration,  the  humiliating  spec- 
tacle of  Senators  of  the  United  States  figuring  as 
greedy  office  mongers  and  busy  patronage  brokers, 
are  due  to  the  fact  that  political  jobbery,  and  not 
economical  and  efficient  administration,  distinguishes 
official  conduct.  The  whole  spirit  of  the  course  of 
tilings  at  Washington  and  in  Republican  circles  is 
radically  different  from  the  spirit  inculcated  by  the 
Tribune  as  indispensable  for  success  in  Brooklyn. 
If  there  was  ever  an  administration  which  did  not 
drum  the  office  mongers  and  patronage  brokers  out 
of  camp  it  is  that  of  President  Harrison.  Its  an- 
nals are  those  of  a prolonged  orgy  of  office  seeking 
and  office  giving,  of  violation  of  reform  pledges,  and 
contempt  of  sound  principles  of  the  civil  service. 

The  Tribune  says  of  Brooklyn:  “There  is  a knot 
of  meddlesome  politicians  and  partisan  zealots  whose 
energies  have  been  devoted  since  the  last  general 
election  to  intrigues  and  compacts  for  obtaining  Fed- 
eral appointments.’’  Has  this  been  limited  to  Brook- 
lyn? It  is  universally  true.  It  describes  the  situa- 
tion in  every  State.  And  this  knot  of  meddlesome 
politicians,  of  whom  Mr.  Platt  is  the  representative 
in  New  York,  are  permitted  by  the  party  in  every 
community  to  continue  their  intrigues  and  compacts, 
and  to  represent  the  party.  The  Tribune  says  truly 
that  “in  a town  where  there  is  a normal  Democratic 
majority  of  10,000  the  Republican  party  can  only 
hope  for  success  by  making  the  campaign  one  of 
high  principles,  and  by  choosing  candidates  who  are 
committed  to  a larger  i>oliey  than  that  of  strength- 
ening the  party  by  a judicious  distribution  of  patron- 
age.” This  remark  means  that  such  a policy  will 
hold  the  party  vote  and  gain  votes  beyond  the  party. 
It  is  incontestably  true.  But  it  is  as  true  of  the  whole 
country  as  of  Brooklyn,  as  true  of  towns  where  the 
Republican  majority  is  assured  as  of  a city  where 
there  is  a normal  Democratic  majority  of  ten  thou- 
sand. 


POLITICS  IN  MASSACHUSETTS. 

In  commenting  upon  the  death  of  a Western  ex- 
member of  Congress  some  time  ago,  a leading  jour- 
nal said  that  all  his  obituaries  had  omitted  the  most 
important  fact  of  his  career,  which  was  that  he  sat 
in  Congress  as  the  legislative  agent  of  a certain  great 
railroad.  This  remark  is  recalled  by  an  address  re- 
cently issued  by  the  Nationalist  Club  of  Boston  ar- 
raigning the  influence  of  corporations  upon  legisla- 
tion. This  is  a familiar  fact,  although  not  a topic  of 
constant  newspaper  comment.  Mr.  Charles  Francis 
Adams’s  “Chapter  of  Erie”  is  instructive  reading 
still.  When  a famous  lobbyist  said  long  ago  at  a 
State  capital.  “ There  is  a very  large  sum  to  be  spent 
upon  legislation  here  this  winter,  and  it  might  as 
well  get  into  the  right  hands,”  lie  recognized  the  es- 
tablished system  of  legislative  bribery,  and  aimed  to 
turn  it  to  what  he  believed  to  be  the  best  account. 
The  existence  of  the  system  has  never  been  denied. 
It  has  been  regarded  as  a necessary  evil,  considering 
human  nature,  and  it  wtis  supposed  that  the  most  that 
could  be  expected  was  some  kind  of  restraint  and 
regulation.  Whether  the  restraint  and  regulation 


have  kept  pace  with  the  increase  of  corporate  power 
is  hardly  a question.  There  are  large  corporate  in- 
terests which  believe,  at  least,  that  they  have  legis- 
latures “ under  pay.” 

This  belief  is  shared  by  the  Nationalist  Club,  which 
appeals  to  the  voters  of  Massachusetts.  It  says: 

“ Men  whom  the  people  have  elevated  to  the  highest  position 
in  its  Legislature  decline  re-election  that  they  may  join  * the 
third  house,”  and  sell  to  great  gas,  telephone,  and  railroad  corpo- 
rations the  influence  they  have  obtained  over  members  of  the 
Legislature  from  their  official  position.  The  lobby  of  1889  had 
among  its  members  two  ex -Presidents  of  the  Senate,  ex-Speakers 
of  tiie  House,  ex-Governors,  and  ex-Congressmen.  Besides  these 
powerful  tools,  the  corporations  had  in  their  employ  a large  num- 
ber of  recognized  professional  lobbyists,  men  who  gilded  their  ar- 
guments. So  barefaced  has  this  moulding  of  legislation  in  the  in- 
tercsts  of  corporations  become,  that  at  the  close  of  the  last  Le^s. 
lature  some  score  of  lobbyists,  this  recognized  third  house,  chosen 
by  the  corporations,  dined  in  great  state  at  a prominent  hotel,  aim 
drank  to  this  toast:  ‘To  the  member  who  has  one  hand  upon  the 
pulse  of  labor  and  the  other  on  the  pulse  of  capital.’  When  vour 
legislators  are  mere  puppets  in  the  hands  of  the  money  kin^, 
what  have  you  left  of  a government  of  the  people,  by  the"  people' 
and  for  the  people  V Do  you  ©unseat  to  this  ? Shall  tour  State 
become  a permanent  plutocracy  ?” 

This  address  indicates  growing  dissatisfaction  in  the 
State  and  a disposition  to  bring  parties  to  the  test  ol 
real  issues.  The  preliminary  campaign  upon  both 
sides  has  been  suggestive.  Upon  the  Democratic 
side  the  nomination  for  the  Governorship  is  cun 
ceeded  to  Mr.  William  E.  Russell,  a young  Demo 
crat  of  the  reform  and  progressive  school,  ex-Mayor 
of  Cambridge,  who  was  the  candidate  last  year,  and 
whose  personal  and  official  character  and  principles 
made  his  campaign  enthusiastic  and  significant,  al- 
though in  a Presidential  year  lie  was  unable  to  over- 
come the  Republican  vote.  The  Republican  choice 
is  divided  between  Mr.  Crapo,  ex-member  of  Con- 
gress from  the  New  Bedford  district,  arid  Mr.  Brack- 
ett, the  Lieutenant  Governor.  Mr.  Crapo  is  a man 
of  high  character  and  acknowledged  public  ability, 
of  the  type  of  former  Republican  candidates  for  the 
Governorship.  Mr.  Brackett  is  not  a representa- 
tive man  except  as  a favorite  of  the  party  machine, 
which  generally  favors  those  who,  however  person- 
ally reputable,  are  not  of  the  higher  political  class. 

It  is  conceded  that  the  nomination  of  Mr.  Brack 
ett  would  be  the  victory  of  the  machine,  or  of  what 
is  called  “the  State  House  ring,”  while  that  of  Mr. 
Crapo  would  indicate  a return  to  the  older  and  bet 
ter  Republican  usages.  The  preliminary  campaign 
has  developed  a strong  desire  upon  the  part  of  Mr. 
Myron  P.  Walker,  known  as  “the  drummer  boy." 
to  secure  the  nomination  as  Lieutenant-Governor, 
depending  upon  “ the  soldier  vote”  and  a liberal  ex- 
penditure of  money,  more  than  upon  public  service 
or  ability.  But  Mr.  Haile,  of  Springfield,  is  also 
pressed  as  a fitting  companion  of  Mr.  Crapo  upon  a 
Republican  ticket.  The  result  will  be  significant. 
Should  Mr.  Brackett  secure  the  nomination,  and 
Mr. 'Walker  lie  associated  with  him,  it  would  not 
be  surprising  if  Republican  discontent,  when  no  na- 
tional issue  is  pending,  and  the  high  official  record, 
ability,  and  representative  character  of  Mr.  Russell 
should  carry  the  day.  The  Nationalist  appeal  is 
that  of  a club,  not  of  a party,  but  it  expresses  a feel- 
ing which  has  penetrated  both  parties,  and  will  in 
some  degree  influence  the  election.  A great  multi- 
tude of  American  citizens  will  now  cast  their  votes 
at  every  election  in  a way  to  secure  greater  honesty 
in  government,  and  that  result  is  not  assured  by  a 
party  name,  but  by  party  or  individual  action. 


THE  GREAT  LONDON  STRIKE. 

The  late  strike  of  the  dock  laborers  in  London  was 
for  many  reasons  one  of  the  most  remarkable  in  the 
history  of  such  movements.  In  the  first  place  it  was 
held  by  public  opinion  to  be  justifiable.  It  is  esti- 
mated  that  the  approval  was  almost  universal.  Then 
it  was  supported  by  ample  subscriptions.  The  ex 
pense  was  estimated  at  $10,000  a day,  and  this  sum 
was  not  only  subscribed,  but  very  much  more,  and  on 
the  last  day  of  the  strike  $22,000  was  received  from 
Australia.  Indeed,  the  active  sympathy  of  Australia 
was  oue  of  the  most  interesting  facts  of  the  strike. 
Not  less  remarkable  was  the  entire  good  order  whic 
prevailed  throughout  the  week,  and  perhaps  mos 
notable  of  all  was  the  reasonableness  of  the  strr 
ers,  and  their  complete  organization.  There  were 
prominent  individuals  in  the  movement— Burns,  e 
socialist,  who  was  the  acknowledged  leader,  and  tar 
dinal  Manning,  whose  intelligence,  quiet  persistence, 
and  moral  authority  finally  effected  the  settlemen  • 
Great  meetings  were  held  during  the  strike,  but  wi 
out  disturbance  of  any  kind.  If  disagreeable 
tions  of  excited  London,  such  as  the  “Irish  nig 
or  the  Lord  George  Gordon  riots,  haunted  a . 
mind,  they  were  lost  in  the  actual  spectacle.  ^ 

The  strike  was  substantially  successful.  I 
at  an  increase  of  wages,  and  an  increase  was  ob  m ^ 
But  the  advantages  were  much  greater  than  tlus-  * 
plain  statement  of  the  facts  revealed  to  the  pu 
system  by  which  not  only  the  dock  laborers  we’’ 
pressed,  but  the  public  was  fleeced.  The  co  ^ 
of  London  discovered  that  the  strikers  c*u,  _ 0{ 
its  own.  The  strike  began  among  the  lowes  c 
workmen,  buf  gfrpdpnUy  fpread  through  even 
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and  at  last  involved  every  branch  of  the  commer- 
cial interest.  Thus  it  showed  the  intimate  relation 
between  all  of  them,  from  tbe  importer  to  the  “cas- 
ual laborer.”  Besides  this,  it  had  the  general  effect 
of  demonstrating  to  the  public  mind  in  the  most  im- 
pressive manner  that  a strike  may  have  the  best  rea- 
son. It  dissipated  the  notion  that  a strike  must.be 
necessarily  a wanton  and  foolish  outbreak  or  an  at- 
tempted unreasonable  compulsion.  Once  more  the 
complete  and  effective  organization  of  a powerful 
part  of  the  physical  force  of  the  metropolis  to  secure 
certain  results  by  protest  and  a temporary  paralysis 
of  labor  is  a peaceful  but  impressive  revolution 
which  will  be  remembered  with  advantage. 

Another  of  the  excellent  consequences  of  this  strike 
is  the  proof  which  it  has  afforded  to  the  striking  ele- 
ment in  society  that  every  movement  of  the  kind  is 
not  prejudged  as  causeless,  but  is  estimated  upon  its 
merits.  This  truth  has  been  demonstrated  also  in 
some  of  the  more  notable  strikes  in  New  York,  where 
public  svmpathy  has  not  bben  withheld  from  the  strik- 
ers so  long  as  they  respected  the  conditions  upon 
which  alone  an  equitable  adjustment  can  be  reached. 
When  public  order  is  disturbed  the  condition  of  the 
advance  of  every  good  cause  is  the  restoration  of  or- 
der. If  the  strike  in  London  had  resorted  to  violence, 
it  would  have  been  impossible  to  ascertain  the  facts 
and  the  rights  of  the  case,  and  Cardinal  Manning 
might  have  met  the  fate  of  the  Archbishop  of  Paris 
during  the  days  of  the  Commune.  The  procession  of 
the  dock  strikers  to  the  residence  of  the  Lord  Mayor 
on  the  day  after  the  settlement,  to  cheer  the  head  of 
the  city  government,  who  had  interested  himself  in 
the  settlement,  was  also  very  significant.  F or  all  con- 
cerned, the  great  London  strike  must  be  regarded  as 
a very  significant  event. 


THE  GREAT  FAIR  ANT)  CENTRAL  PARK. 

The  audacious  preposition  to  seize  a delightful  and 
important  part  of  Central  Park  for  the  accommoda- 
tion of  the  great  Fair  has  naturally  aroused  deep 
and  general  indignation.  Even  if  there  were  no 
other  suitable  place,  and  if  the  alternative  were  the 
sacrifice  of  the  Park  or  the  abandonment  of  the  Fair, 
it  might  be  wise  to  pause,  but  as  other  accommoda- 
tions for  the  Fair  are  perfectly  practicable,  the  scheme 
of  the  destruction  for  many  years  of  a large  and 
beautiful  part  of  the  finest  pleasure-ground  in  the 
world  is  so  preposterous  that  it  is  amazing  it  should 
be  tolerated  by  a committee  of  prominent  citizens. 
Central  Park  is  the  garden  and  grove,  the  only  op- 
portunity of  recreation  among  green  trees  and  plea- 
sant fields,  freely  open  to  thousands  and  thousands 
of  the  most  industrious  and  worthy  citizens  of  New 
York.  Its  seizure  in  any  part  for  the  convenience 
of  a Fair  would  be  the  grossest  wrong  to  them,  and 
a seizure  for  which  no  good  reason  can  be  given.  It 
may  be  said  that  only  a little  of  the  Park  is  required, 
but  when  once  any  part  of  it  shall  have  been  surren- 
dered, just  as  much  more  as  may  be  alleged  to  be 
necessary  will  be  demanded ; the  way  to  prevent  the 
spoliation  of  Central  Park  is  to  prevent  it  from  be- 
ginning. Fortunately  it  cannot  be  seized  summarily. 
Even  if  the  attempt  should  be  seriously  made  to  per- 
vert the  Park  to  a purpose  wholly  foreign  to  its  in- 
tention, it  must  begin  by  securing  the  repeal  of  a law 
of  the  State.  Happily  precisely  such  an  attempt  as 
that  which  has  been  now  suggested  was  foreseen 
when  the  law  was  passed,  which  declares  “It  shall 
not  be  lawful  to  grant,  use,  or  occupy  for  the  pur- 
pose of  a public  fair  or  exhibition  any  portion  of 
the  Central  Park  in  Jhe  city  of  New  York.”  If  the 
scheme  of  spoliation  shall  be  pushed,  and  the  repeal 
of  the  law  sought,  the  question  ought  to  be  carried 
into  the  election;  and  no  intelligent  voter  in  the  city 
or  the  State  who  understands  the  value  of  the  Park  to 


tellers,  rated  Long  Torn  much  more  highly  than  Uncle 
Tom,  and  declares  him  to  be  one  of  the  “ prize  men,”  not 
of  American  store  only,  but  of  all  story.  He  had  takeu  his 
degree  of  immortality  with  the  heroes  of  Scott  and  Dumas, 
if  not  of  Fielding  and  Smollett. 

But  it  is  somehow  true  that  the  personal  feeling  of  affec- 
tion which  is  cherished  for  favorite  novelists,  for  Fielding 
and  Smollett  atid  Goldsmith,  for  Scott  and  Dk  kkxs  and 
Thackeray,  is  not  entertained  for  Cooper.  Those  who 
are  still  living  who  remember  him  recall  him  as  a litigious 
man,  and  w hat  is  known  in  England  as  “ bumptious.”  He 
seemed  to  he  always  engaged  in  a suit  for  libel,  pleading 
bis  own  case  with  acrid  energy,  and  “ hitting  out”  at  critics 
and  criticism.  Perhaps  he  was  conscious  of  waning  popu- 
larity, and  resented  it,  or  lie  was  naturally  vexed  that,  be- 
ing so  essentially  and  aggressively  American,  he  should 
be  stigmatized  as  of  English  and  foreign  sympathies.  A 
gnarled  knot  of  oak  like  Cooper  could  hardly  be  called  an 
English  dude,  but  the  feeling  which  now  comforts  itself  by 
tbe  use  of  that  epithet  was  very  active  against  him. 

His  books  were  of  the  older  school,  tales  of  adventure 
and  of  plot — the  school  to  which  the  heroes  of  fiction  hith- 
erto belong.  Cooper’s  novels  are  less  read  now  probably 
than  in  his  own  time,  as  Scott  and  the  earlier  novelists 
are  less  read.  Their  school  is  legitimate,  but  no  more  so 
than  that  of  Miss  Austen  and  the  modern  story-tellers  call- 
ed realists.  Yet  they  can  all  be  enjoyed.  Nobody  is  great 
because  he  is  different  from  another.  We  need  not  belittle 
our  own  time  and  men  to  piece  out  the  fames  of  another 
generation.  There  are  greatness  and  fame  enough  for  all: 

“True  love  in  this  differs  from  gold  and  clay, 

That  to  divide  is  not  to  take'  away.” 

Cooper  and  Irving  and  Bryant  were  the  fathers  of  our 
literature,  and  their  fame  as  such  will  not  be  obscured  by 
later  lustres. 


CHINA  AND  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

Has  it  ever  occurred  to  us  while  we  have  been  prohibit- 
ing the  entrance  of  the  Chinese  into  this  conntry,  and 
while  the  persecution  of  that  race  has  proceeded  npon  some 
parts  of  tbe  Pacific  slope,  that  the  Chinese  are  a nation  of 
some  extent  and  importance,  and  that  they  might  some 
day  “ hit  back”  ? Bishop  Fowler,  of  the  Methodist  Church, 
has  been  passing  more  than  a year  in  China,  and  upon  his 
return  he  says : 

“They  are  preparing  for  war  to  vindicate  the  citizenship  of 
their  countrymen  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  and  particularly  with 
the  United  States,  against  whom  they  have  a bitter  grievance. 
They  will  begin  by  the  extirpation  of  all  Americans  within  the 
empire,  and  possibly  all  English-speaking  people.  A Chinaman 
never  forgets  and  lie  never  forgives.  It  may  lead  to  a slaughter 
of  the  English-speaking  people  and  it  may  not;  I am  not  prepared 
to  sav  which,  but  that  they  propose  to  vindicate  their  national  hon- 
or, as  they  understand  it,  I am  morally  certain.  I do  not  antici- 
pate that  it  will  be  soon,  but  within  a few  years.” 

This  is  not  surprising.  If  we  prohibit  the  coming  of 
Chinese  into  the  United  States,  China  may  certainly  choose 
to  expel  Americans  from  her  territory.  She  must  be  the 
judge  of  her  advantages  in  intercourse  with  ns,  and  if  she  be 
unwilling  to  buy  those  advantages  at  so  tremendous  a 
price  as  lier  exclusion  from  this  country,  we  cannot  won- 
der, much  less  protest.  We  do  not  mean  that  such  repri- 
sals should  modify  our  action.  The  massing  in  this  coun- 
try of  a population  essentially  alien  in  every  way  to  the 
dominant  race  and  civilization,  like  every  other  problem 
of  immigration,  is  a question  of  expediency  to  he  very  care- 
fully considered  and  settled.  Our  power  of  assimilation  is 
alrexidy  fully  tasked. 

But  that  fact  does  not  affect  the  situation  reported  by 
Bishop  Fowler,  and  his  report,  unless  dismissed  as  un- 
worthy of  attention,  nmy  well  suggest  precautions  upon 
our  part.  American  population  and  interests  in  China  are 
large.  If  a general  scheme  of  hostility  to  them  is  ripening, 
it  would  be  wise  to  provide  for  its  outburst.  The  situa- 
tion, if  justly  apprehended,  makes  necessary  the  constant 
presence  of  an  effective  naval  force  in  Chinese  waters.  If 
the  bishop’s  forecast  be  accurate,  the  situation  must  be 
equally  well  known  to  other  Americans  long  resident  in 
China.  Do  any  of  them  confirm  his  statement  ? 

THE  FLACK  CRIME. 

It  will  he  a public  disgrace  if  the  criminal  conspiracy 
which  has  been  exposed  in  the  Flack  case  is  suffered  to  go 


the  city  of  New  York,  as  in  extent  and  disposition 
the  noblest  public  work  in  the  city,  and  designed  for 
the  rest  and  refreshment  amid  beautiful  scenes  of  the 
whole  population,  should  vote  for  any  legislative  can- 
didate who  would  authorize  the  proposed  desecration. 
If  the  law  should  be  repealed,  and  a large  part  of  the 
Park  should  be  seized  for  this  purpose,  it  would  be 


unpunished.  A wife  is  divorced  from  her  husband  upon  a 
forged  application,  and  the  records  are  withheld  from  the 
public  eye.  When  the  newspapers,  more  faithful  than  the 
courts,  disclose  the  facts,  the  judge  who  had  issued  the  de- 
cree declares  that  lie  was  deceived,  and  aunnls  the  divorce. 
That  is  his  confession  of  the  commission  of  a crime  to 
which  he  alleges  that  he  was  made  unconsciously  acces- 
sory. Is  the  matter  to  rest  here  ? Is  nothing  more  to  be 


TO  PREVENT  BRIBERY. 

In  the  late  trial  of  bribery  cases  the  failure  to  convict  is 
not  surprising.  It  would  be  interesting  to  know  the  nature 
of  the  evidence  which  the  City  Reform  Club  had  procured, 
bnt  which  was  not  available  at  the  trial.  Every  case  of 
the  kind  conducted  by  the  present  District  Attorney  lies, 
of  course,  under  suspicion  of  half-hearted  prosecution,  but 
in  the  nature  of  the  case  conviction  is  always  difficult,  be- 
cause bribery  is  a transaction  between  two  persons  who, 
being  equally  guilty,  are  not  likely  to  tell. 

lu  the  late  cases,  as  in  others,  the  moral  certainty  may 
be  absolute,  while  the  legal  evidence  is  wanting.  The  re- 
sult of  the  trial  in  such  cases  is  not  to  reinstate  the  accused 
as  perfectly  innocent.  The  nnconvicted  “ boodlers”  are  not 
restored  to  public  confidence  as  honest  men.  The  offence 
is  believed,  but  it  is  “ not  proven.”  The  trial  by  newspaper 
in  the  boodle  cases  lias  been  as  conclusive  as  the  journey 
to  Canada,  although  an  honest  juryman  might  hold  that 
no  evidence  given  at  the  trial  showed  the  indisputable 
guilt  of  the  acensed. 

The  failures  of  all  these  cases  are  powerful  arguments 
for  ballot  reform.  Since  bribery  at  tlie  polls,  althongh  one 
of  the  deadliest  perils  of  popular  government,  is  intrinsi- 
cally difficult  of  proof,  the  diminution  of  the  possibility  of 
bribery  is  one  of  t he  most  reasonable  objects  of  legislation. 
The  law  lately  passed  in  Massachusetts,  which  will  be 
tested  at  the  State  election  of  this  autumn,  destroys  one  of 
the  chief  conditions  of  effective  bribery  by  securing  the 
secrecy  of  the  ballot.  It  prevents  the  briber  from  knowing 
that  the  vote  which  he  has  bought  is  actually  deposited. 
Bribery  can  be  largely  prevented,  if  it  caunot  be  punished. 

PERSONAL. 

Thk  recent  quarrel  between  the  two  collaborators  Erckmann  and 
Chatman  was  the  first  intimation  to  many  people  that  the  com- 
pound name  did  not  belong  to  a single  personality.  This  literary 
partnership  has  existed  for  nearly  fifty  years,  and  the  two  men 
have  been  not  only  co-workers,  but  devoted  friends.  For  almost 
thirteen  years  their  joint  labors  were  unsuccessful,  and  they  were 
reduced  almost  to  penury,  when  matters  took  a sudden  turn,  and 
they  became  popular  in  a day.  Since  then  they  have  so  closely 
supplemented  one  another’s  labors  that  there  has  been  hardly  a 
single  chapter  in  any  one  of  their  many  published  volumes  in 
which  both  men  have  not  had  a share.  The  breach  which  failure 
and  success  were  powerless  to  compass  has  been  brought  about 
by  a question  of  money.  M.  Chatkian  and  his  friends  accuse  M. 
Erckmann  of  overreaching  and  avarice,  because  of  the  latter’s  ob- 
jection to  granting  any  of  the  profits  from  the  dramatizations  of 
the  joint  productions  to  the  playwrights  who  assisted  M.  Chatrian 
in  preparing  these  works  for  the  stage.  M.  Gkokgkl,  the  cham- 
pion of  M.  Chatrian,  goes  so  far  as  to  accuse  M.  Erckmann  of 
having  shown  cowardice  and  lack  of  patriotism  during  the  Franco- 
Prussian  war,  and  there  is  a probability  that  more  disagreeable 
personalities  will  be  indulged  in  before  the  affair  is  concluded. 

— The  Empress  Frederick  is  said  to  have  resigned  all  the  papers 
and  diaries  of  the  late  Emperor  in  return  for  the  revocation  by 
her  son  of  the  statute  obliging  her  to  live  in  Germany. 

— The  “ good  gray  poet  ” received  a visit  a few  days  ago  from 
Sir  Edwin  Arnold,  who  made  a stop  at  Camden  solely  for  the 
purpose  of  paying  his  respects  to  Whitman.  The  author  of  “ The 
Light  of  Asia,”  who  advances  the  claim  to  being  half  an  Amer- 
ican in  virtue  of  his  marriage  with  a niece  of  Dr.  Chanmng,  is 
described  as  a man  of  good  height  ami  fine  bearing,  with  a strong 
but  pleasant  face.  lie  has  been  decorated  with  orders  by  the 
Sultan  of  Turkey  and  the  King  of  Siam,  besides  receiving  the  Or- 
der of  the  Star  of  India  from  Queen  Victoria.  Sir  Edwin’s 
stay  in  America  will  be  short,  as  lie  and  Miss  Arnold  are  en  route 
for’ Japan.  Both  father  and  daughter  are  in  mourning  for  Lady 
Arnold,  who  died  quite  recently. 

— M.  Adolpk  Paguks,  the  barber  who  has  had  the  honor  of 
serving  Lamartine,  Victor  Hugo,  Chateaubriand,  TnfcoPHiLK 
Gactier,  Malibran.  and  Mademoiselle  Mars,  is  still  living  in  Paris, 
and  has  just  celebrated  his  silver  wedding. 

— The  attempt  at  training  swallows  to  carry  messages,  instead 
of  using  carrier-pigeons,  promises  to  meet  with  success.  A swal- 
low recent! v made  the  record  of  155  miles  in  an  hour  and  thirty 
minutes.  Should  such  a messenger  service  prove  feasible  it  will 
probably  be  adopted  in  the  French  army. 

— The  owner  of  the  finest  collection  of  watches  in  the  world  is 
Sir  Julian  Goldschmid,  a wealthy  Englishman,  whose  riches  are 
said  to  nearly  equal  those  of  the  Rothschilds.  Sir  Julian  and 
his  wife  and  daughters  have  spent  part  of  the  summer  at  New- 
port. 

— The  Rev.  William  H.  Mii.burn,  who  assisted  at  the  funeral 
of  S.  S.  Cox,  and  the  personalities  in  whose  prayers  created  such  a 
sensation  when  he  was  Chaplain  of  the  House  in  1887,  began  life 
under  widely  different  conditions  from  those  which  now  surround 
him.  A Methodist  circuit  rider  at  twenty,  he  was  a tireless  worker 
among  the  mountains  of  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Virginia,  and  it  i9 
claimed  he  has  ridden  200,000  miles  on  horseback  in  the  course 
of  his  ministrations.  He  held  the  chaplaincy  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  under  Buchanan,  and  is  said  to  have  created  as 
great  a sensation  by  his  plainness  of  speech  and  candor  in  prayer 
then  as  he  did  in  the  same  circumstances  a generation  later.  In 
spite  of  hia  blindness  he  has  travelled  widely,  both  in  this  country 
and  Europe ; has  lectured  in  England,  and  written  two  books  de- 
scriptive of  missionary  labors  in  pioneer  days.  Mr.  Milburn  is 
sixty-six  years  old,  but  is  still  in  vigorous  mental  and  bodily 
health. 


very  doubtful  whether  that  section  would  ever  be 
recovered  for  park  uses,  while  a precedent  would  be  ' 
created  for  the  constant  prostitution  of  spaces  in  the 
Park  for  similar  objects.  Should  the  plan  prevail 
through  public  silence  or  torpor,  it  would  be  a dem- 
onstration that  New  York  is  unconscious  of  the  true 
character  of  one  of  its  greatest  possessions,  and  is 
really  an  unworthy  guardian  of  so  admirable  a pop- 
ular pleasure-ground.  Nothing  could  be  an  unhap- 
pier  augury  for  the  great  Fair  than  that  its  site  should 
be  condemned  for  the  best  reasons  by  the  most  intel- 
ligent public  opinion,  as  will  certainly  be  the  case 
should  the  struggle  for  seizing  Central  Park  succeed. 

THE  CENTENARY  OF  COOPER’S  BIRTH. 

We  have  just  passed  tlie  centenary  of  the  birth  of  Coop- 
eh.  He  was  for  a long  time  the  best-known  of  American 
authors,  the  most  universally  read  in  Enropc.  Planco  con- 
nate— that  is  to  say,  forty  and  fifty  years  ago — his  novels 
were  found  in  translations  wherever  popular  books  were 
sold.  Thackeray,  always  generous  to  the  other  story- 


done? 

Tlie  judge  must  he  aware  of  his  own  position  if  the  case 
ends  here.  He  must  know  that  he  lies  under  a black  cloud 
of  suspicion,  and  that  his  usefulness  as  a judge  is  gone. 
His  conduct  was  not  an  error  merely,  a slip,  an  oversight. 
However  innocent  he  may  he,  his  action  was  a blow  at  or- 
derly society.  His  decree  dissolved  a marriage  under  false 
pretenses  and  in  lhe  dark.  The  scope  of  the  transaction, 
the  significance  and  consequences  of  such  a conspiracy,  are 
as  well  known  to  him  as  they  are  to  all  other  intelligent 
men.  It  is  the  public  welfare,  the  honesty  of  the  bench,  as 
well  as  his  own  character  and  reputation,  which  are  at 
stake. 

Tins  situation  is  not  improved  by  the  fact  that  all  the 
persons  implicated  as  chief  conspirators  in  this  plot  against 
the  public  welfare  are  connected  with  Tammany  Hall. 
That  virtuous  political  machine,  with  great  ostentation, 
has  dismissed  Flack.  Ami  then  ? After  Flack,  what  T 
Have  the  other  chief  agents  in  the  affair  been  disciplined 
in  tbe  same  way?  Is  Tammany  pushing  the  cose  to  trial  ? 
Is  Tammany  anxious  that  it  should  appear  that  the  chief 
agents  in  a public  crime  of  this  character  are  all  attaches 
or  stipendiaries  of  the  Hall  ? Has  the  public  seen  the  end 
of  the  Flack  case  ? 


— The  people  of  Paris,  who  have  been  impressed  with  the  convic- 
tion that  Edison  was  the  inventor  of  the  telegraph,  the  telephone, 
the  electric  light,  and  the  phonograph,  and  possibly  even  of  elec- 
tricity itself,  will  probably  think  him  more  nearly  a demigod  than 
ever  since  his  gift  of  $2000  for  the  benefit,  of  the  poor  of  Paris. 

Mr.  Edison  is  claimed  to  have  received  the  greatest  ovation  in  Paris 
ever  accorded  to  a foreigner.  M.  Jci.KS  Clarktk  even  declares 
that  it  may  be  said  of  Edison,  as  it  was  of  Humboldt,  that  no 
nation  can  claim  him  as  exclusively  its  own ; his  country  is  the 
world. 

— The  lectureship  on  poetry  at  the  Johns  Hopkins  University 
will  probably  be  offered  to  James  Russell  Lowell  for  the  coming 
year. 

— The  younger  brother  of  General  Von  Moltkf.,  who  died  recently 
in  Schleswig,  was  at  one  time  a famous  officer  in  the  Danish  service, 
but  after  the  Schleswig-Holstein  war  resigned  his  commission,  lie 
was  a devoted  lover  of  music.  Although  extremely  kind-hearted, 
he  was  excessively  irritated  at  any  attention  paid  him  because  of 
his  relationship  to  the  “distinguished  Von  MoltKE.” 

— A portrait  statue  of  General  McClki.lan  is  to  be  erected  on 
the  south  front  of  the  Philadelphia  City  Hall.  T',e 
of  bronze,  and  with  the  pedestal  will  stand  thirty  fa**  * ire 

designs  are  furnished  by  Paul  J.  Pklz  and  HenRy  j Ullicott,  i\ud 
the  cost  of  execution  will  be  about  $30,000.  r^e  ul,u'lVLfir^l',y 
the  battle  of  Antietam,  September  17,  1890,  l 'e  date  “ for 
the  unveiling  of  the  statue. 
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MEN  WHO  CONTROL  MILLIONS. 

III.— THE  STANDARD  OIL  MAGNATES. 

The  likeness  which  we  give  below  represents  the  face  of  one 
whose  name  has  been  of  late  years  on  many  tongues.  Mr.  John 
D.  Rockefeller,  in  connection  with  his  associates,  has  achieved 
such  a marked  success  in  commercial  affairs  as  to  make  him  the 
subject  of  many  strange  and  absurd  stories.  The  facts,  neverthe- 
less, in  regard  to  the  organization  and  development  of  the  petro- 
leum industry  are  of  so  wonderful  a character  as  to  make  the 
story  of  very  general  interest.  Mr.  Rockefeller  has  stood  at  the 
head  of  this  uniqne  movement,  has  acquired  a large  fortune,  and, 
surrounded  by  a circle  of  enterprising  associates,  remains  to  give 
inspirations  and  directions  to  the  affairs  of  the  vast  enterprise. 
Many  will  like  to  know  something  of  the  man  who  has  so  greatly 
assisted  in  developing  an  industry  now  capitalized  at  ninety  mill- 
ions (90,000,000)  of  dollars,  and  whose  shares  are  quoted  at  one 
hundred  and  seventy  (170). 


JOHN  1>.  ROCKEFELLER. 


There  w'as  nothing  peculiar  in  his  early  life.  It  was  of  the 
typical  American  character.  His  ancestors  for  many  generations 
have  lived  in  the  States  of  New  York,  Massachusetts,  Connecticut, 
and  New  Jersey,  and  without  being  specially  prominent,  have  pro- 
duced a family  history  altogether  creditable.  The  family  removed 
to  Cleveland  when  Mr.  Rockefeller  was  a lad,  and  he  there  re- 
ceived his  education  in  the  public  schools,  and  began  his  business 
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WILLIAM  ROCKEFELLER. 


Rockefeller  is  a stanch  ndherent  of  the  Baptist  Church,  and  a 
faithful  attendant  on  its  services.  Though  necessarily  much  ab- 
sent from  Cleveland,  he  retains  the  superintendency  of  the  Sun- 
day-school of  the  Euclid  Avenue  Baptist  Church,  and  when  at 
home  personally  conducts  its  services.  In  connection  with  other 
distinguished  members  of  the  denomination,  he  is  planning  for  a 
Baptist  University  in  Chicago,  toward  which  he  has  promised  lib- 
eral aid,  though  the  amount  has  been  largely  overstated. 

Mr.  Rockefeller’s  reputation  is  so  largely  associated  with  the 
trust  of  which  he  is  the  president  and  acknowledged  leader  that 
his  views  of  this  organization  arc  of  interest.  In  his  testimony 
given  before  the  Senate  Committee  of  this  State  charged  with  in- 
vestigating “Trusts,”  he  testified  that  the  “Standard  Oil  Trust” 
had  never  in  any  way  sought  to  restrict  the  production  of  refined 
oil  in  order  to  command  higher  prices,  but  by  the  use  of  improved 
methods  and  machinery  had  reduced  the  cost,  stimulated  the  con- 
sumption, and  made  possible  a larger  production.  There  had 
been  no  attempt  to  repress  competition,  though  some  badly  con- 
structed and  poorly  managed  refineries  had  ceased  work.  As  to 
competitors,  of  whom  there  were  many,  the  trust  had  always  been 
on  friendly  terms  with  them. 

Mr.  Rockefeller  is  yet  a comparatively  young  man,  and  it  may 
be  inferred  from  his  careful  and  prudent  habits,  as  well  as  from 
his  generous  disposition,  that  he  has  before  him  many  years  of 
usefulness  in  those  social  and  religious  interests  which  are  partic- 
ularly his  source  of  pleasure. 
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tercsts,  and  the  New  York  firm  of  the  same  name  was  established. 
In  Cleveland  the  firm  name  was  then  changed  from  time  to  lime, 
and  was  successively  William  Rockefeller  & Co.,  Rockefeller  A 
Andrews,  and  Rockefeller,  Andrews,  & Flagler,  finally  being 
merged  into  the  Standard  Oil  Company. 

From  the  beginning  Mr.  William  Rockefeller  assumed  the  charge 
of  the  merchandising  and  of  the  financial  department,  and  the 
enormous  growth  of  the  business  and  its  unfaltering  course  of 
prosperity  are  ample  evidence  of  his  ability  as  a merchant.  Jle 
was  made  the  president  of  the  company,  and  later,  when  the  Stand- 
ard Oil  Trust  was  established,  he  was  elected  vice-president  of  it. 
As  his  fortune  grew  he  acquired  many  other  interests,  and  is  now 
a director  in  the  United  States  Trust  Company,  the  Hanover  Bank, 
the  Leather  Manufacturers’  Bank,  and  in  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee, 
and  St.  Paul,  and  the  New  York,  New  Haven,  and  Hartford  rail- 
road companies. 

Mr.  William  Rockefeller  is  generally  known  as  a man  more 


CHARLES  PRATT. 


given  to  the  enjoyments  that  are  only  within  the  reach  of  the 
very  rich  than  his  elder  brother ; but  he  is,  like  his  brother,  a 
member  of  many  years’  standing  in  the  Baptist  Church.  He  is 
domestic  in  his  tastes,  being  devotedly  attached  to  his  family,  but 
is  also  a club-man  and  an  enthusiastic  horseman.  He  belongs  to 
the  Union  League  Club,  and  to  the  Riding  Club  at  Fifty-eighth 
Street  and  Fifth  Avenue,  and  may  be  seen  almost  any  fine  day 
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driving  some  of  the  finest  horses  on  the  uptown  roads.  His  fond- 
ness for  horses  is  not  it  sporting  taste,  for  he  is  not  a familiar 
figure  at  the  race-tracks,  but  is  rather  an  outgrowth  of  his  passion 
for  developing  blooded  stock.  His  summer  place  in  Connecticut 
ig  stocked  wiLh  the  finest  horses  and  cattle  that  money  can  buy, 
and  it  is  more  than  probable  that  he  will  establish  a magnificent 
stud  at  his  new  place  at  Tarrytown,  where,  having  bought  the 
famous  Aspinwall  estate,  he  is  now  erecting  a fine  mansion.  In 
this  house,  which  by  all  reports  is  to  be  a marvel  of  beauty,  ele- 
gance, and  convenience,  he  proposes  to  establish  his  home. 

Mr.  Rockefeller  is,  like  nearly  all  the  other  members  of  the 
group  to  which  he  belongs,  of  a retiring  disposition,  and  shuns 
rather  than  courts  publicity  of  any  kind.  He  is  quicker  and  more 
nervous  in  his  manner  than  his  brother,  but  is  valuable  in  the 
great  combination  by  reason  of  his  discrimination  and  clear,  cor- 
rect judgment.  These  traits  make  him  an  important  member  of 
the  council  in  all  of  the  corporations  with  which  he  is  connected. 
He  is  also-famous  for  the  careful  attention  to  detail,  and  the  exact 
knowledge  of  it,  which  is  of  the  utmost  importance  in  so  vast  an 
nstitution  as  that  with  which  he  is  identified. 


Mr.  Henry  M.  Flagler,  the  third  member  of  the  small  group  of 
men  who  control  between  two  hundred  and  three  hundred  millions 
of  dollars,  has  been  the  subject  of  a vast  amount  of  misinforma- 
tion that  has  been  published  from  time  to  time  in  the  press  of  the 
country,  but,  with  the  peculiar  reticence  which  characterizes  the 
entire  group,  has  always  hitherto  refrained  from  offering  or  au- 
thorizing any  correction  or  denial.  Until  the  present  occasion,  no 
correct  or  authorized  sketch  of  his  life  has  ever  been  given  to  the 
public. 

He  is  the  son  of  a Presbyterian  clergyman,  and  was  born  in 
Cauandaigua  something  more  than  half  a century  ago.  At  the 
age  of  fourteen  years  he  anticipated  Horace  Greeley’s  advice,  and 
went  to  what  was  then  the  West.  To  a remarkable  degree  he 
succeeded  in  “growing  up  with  the  country,"  for  he  settled  in  the 
northern  part  of  Ohio  at  a time  when  there  was  less  than  a hun- 
dred miles  of  railroad  in  that  State.  After  a somewhat  prolonged 
struggle  to  establish  himself,  he  succeeded  when  a young  man  in 
getting  into  business  in  a small  way  as  a grain  and  provision  com- 
mission merchant  in  Cleveland.  All  the  stories,  which  have  been 
frequently  told,  about  his  early  ambition  to  become  a tavern-keeper, 


and  aliout  his  first  start  in  business  being  made  through  the  lib. 
cnil  kindness  of  a well-to-do  father-in-law,  Mr.  Flagler  declares  to 
be  without  any  foundation  excepting  in  the  imagination  of  the 
writer. 

He  says  of  himself  that  he  made  his  start  by  the  exercise  of  the 
must  rigid  self-denial,  and  that  he  was  distinctly  a mean  man  until 
he  had  made  his  first  million.  A man,  he  says,  ought  to  bestingv 
until  he  has  accumulated  money,  in  order  to  be  able  afterward  to 
be  as  generous  as  he  likes.  The  wav  in  which  he  has  carried  out 
his  theory  may  be  understood  from  a recent  incident.  Ho  was 
devotedly  attached  to  his  daughter,  a young  married  lady,  who 
died  lately,  after  a long  and  painful  illness,  during  which  site  bad 
been  attended  by  Dr.  George  Shelton,  of  Madison  Avenue,  New 
York.  After  her  death  Mr.  Flagler  sent  to  Dr.  Shelton  certain 
securities  of  the  face  value  of  $50,000,  which  were  worth  in  th0 
market  $87,000.  In  the  letter  which  accompanied  the  securities 
he  thanked  Dr.  Shelton  for  his  kindness  and  care,  ami  asked  him 
to  accept  the  stock  as  his  fee.  The  physician  had  sent  no  bill, 
and  had  not  asked  for  his  pay. 

Such  au  act  of  munificeuce,  fitly  to  he  called  royal  if  it  had  been 


Original  from 
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performed  by  a monarch,  was  easily  within  the 
means  of  one  of  the  eight  men  who  control  the 
Standard  Oil  properties,  and  thereby  the  petrole- 
um trade  of  the  United  States,  if  not  the  world. 
Great  as  his  individual  fortune  is  — and  it  has 
been  estimated  by  those  who  claim  to  know  much 
about  the  facts  at  forty  or  fifty  millions — it  is 
small  compared  with  the  amount  he  assists  in 
controlling. 

In  the  exercise  of  his  power  he  is  fond  of  re- 
maining in  the  background,  and  making  his  in- 
fluence felt  rather  than  seen.  Personally  he  is  a 
handsome,  genial  man,  with  fascinating  manners, 
and  an  air  of  cordiality  which  makes  him  exceed- 
ingly popular  and  agreeable  among  his  personal 
acquaintances.  Another  characteristic  incident 
or  two  will  indicate  how,  aside  from  his  lavish 
use  of  money,  his  trails  of  character  are  likely  to 
attract  friendship. 

The  investments  of  the  Standard  Oil  group,  out- 
side of  their  original  business,  are  many  and  vast. 
The  accumulated  surplus  of  the  trust  alone  has 
been  said  to  be  in  the  neighborhood  of  one 
hundred  millions.  Among  these  investments 
have  been  the  purchase  of  enormous  properties 
in  the  State  of  Florida,  and  the  improvement  of 
certain  portions  of  that  State,  particularly  the 
city  of  St.  Augustine.  Mr.  Flagler’s  hotels  there 
are  called  the  finest  in  the  world.  These  hotels 
are  run  with  an  apparent  disregard  of  any  rela- 
tion to  be  established  between  expense  and  in- 
come. The  resident  manager  of  one  of  them 
wrote  not  long  ago  to  Mr.  Flagler  that,  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  there  were  very  few  guests  in  the 
house,  he  thought  it  might  lie  advisable  to  dis- 
pense with  the  services  of  one  of  the  two  bands 
that  were  employed  in  the  hotel  to  give  daily 
concerts.  Mr.  Flagler  replied  that  he  was  not 
anxious  to  hear  any  suggestions  whatever  in  re- 
gard to  possible  retrenchments  in  the  expense  of 
conducting  his  hotels,  but  that  if  the  manager  had 
any  new  ideas  in  regard  to  how  life  might  be 
made  pleasanter  for  the  guests  who  were  staying 
there,  he  might  write  about  that. 

In  purchasing  the  site  for  one  of  these  hotels 
it  became  desirable  to  buy  a certain  corner  lot 
that  was  occupied  by  a small  church  building. 
This  property  was  worth  perhaps  five  or  six 
thousand  dollars,  but  the  trustees,  scenting  the 
opportunities  of  a good  bargain,  demanded  ten 
thousand  when  overtures  were  made  for  the  pur- 
chase. This  sum  Mr.  Flagler  flatly  refused  to 
pay.  He  says  he  never  pays  a dollar  for  any- 
thing that  is  worth  no  more  than  ninety-nine 
cents.  After  some  negotiation,  however,  he 
agreed  to  exchange  a plot  of  ground,  equally  de- 
sirable for  church  use,  for  the  one  he  wanted,  and 
to  erect  a new  edifice  on  the  new  ground,  equal 
in  all  respects  to  the  old  church  building.  This 
offer  was  accepted,  and  he  was  as  good  as  his  word. 
He  put  up  a handsome  church  and  a parsonage, 
and  furnished  them  both  throughout.  The  total 
expense  to  him  was  over  eigiity  thousand  dollars. 

Mr.  Charles  Pratt,  who  is,  perhaps,  next  to  the 
two  Rockefellers  and  Mr.  Flagler,  the  most  influ- 
ential of  the  group  who  control  the  fortunes  of 
the  Standard  Oil  Company  and  the  Standard  Oil 
Trust,  is  a New-Englander  bv  extraction,  but  has 
been  a New-Yorker  since  his  early  life,  or  rather 
a Greenpoint  oil  refiner  for  a long  time.  He  was 
one  of  the  first,  about  a quarter  of  a century  ago, 
to  appreciate  the  extent  of  the  petroleum  trade 
that  began  when  the  great  oil  fields  of  Pennsyl- 
vania were  first  developed,  and  devoting  himself 
to  the  perfect  refining  of  this  product,  he  succeed- 
ed in  linking  his  name  with  the  best  form  in 
which  it  was  put  upon  the  market. 

When,  later  than  that,  the  Standard  Oil  group 
from  Cleveland  was  rapidly  absorbing  all  the 
considerable  petroleum  establishments  in  the 
country,  and  was  laying  the  foundation  for  the 
gigantic  Standard  Oil  Trust,  Mr.  Pratt  was  wise 
in  his  generation,  and  being  stronger  than  most 
of  the  other  refiners,  he  was  able  to  make  most 
excellent  terms  for  himself  when  he  joined  the 
combination  instead  of  selling  out  his  interests. 

From  that  day  on  his  fortune,  already  a large 
one,  has  grown  rapidly  and  steadily,  until  Mr. 
Pratt  is  probably  unable  to  say  exactly  how  much 
he  is  worth.  It  is  many  millions — estimated  at 
from  ten  to  thirty — but  great  as  it  is,  it  bears 
no  comparison  to  the  enormous  sums  which  he, 
as  one  of  the  members  of  the  great  trust,  assists 
in  controlling. 

Mr.  Pratt  is  about  sixty  years  old,  but  is  .vigor- 
ous and  active,  appearing  fully  ten  years  young- 
er. He  is  not  above  medium  height,  but  is  in- 
clined to  stoutness.  His  complexion  is  light 
rather  than  dark,  and  his  sparse  brown  beard 
and  hair  are  well  tinged  with  gray.  He  is  re- 
served in  manner,  and  gives  the  impression  to 
the  casual  observer  that  he  is  distrustful  of  man- 
kind in  general. 

For  the  past  fifteen  years  he  has  been  prom- 
inently  identified  with  the  cause  of  education  in 
the  city  of  Brooklyn.  During  nearly  all  of  that 
period  he  has  been  the  executive  head  of  the 
Adelphi  Academy  of  that  city — an  institution 
which  now  enjoys  a national  reputation  ns  a cen- 
tre of  learning,  but  which  when  he  took  charge 
of  it  was  hardly  equal  to  any  one  of  the  leading 
public  schools  of  Kings  County. 

While  his  work  and  benefactions  to  the  Adel- 
phi made  him  locally  famous,  yet  most  of  his  rep- 
utation as  a philanthropist  rests  upon  his  Indus- 
trial Institute.  This  noble  charity  is  intended  to 
supply  the  wants  of  men  and  women  who  have 
some  mechanical  aptitude,  but  whose  education 
has  been  neglected.  It  gives  not  only  a good 
training  in  the  rudimentary  branches,  but  also  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  skilled  industries. 
The  Institute  is  a handsome  brick  building,  with 
accommodations  for  three  hundred  students.  It 
has  a notably  good  library  and  a very  able  corps 
of  professors  and  instructors.  It  is  liberally  en- 
dowed, the  capital  being  invested  in  a series  of 
seven  six-storied  apartment-houses,  known  as  the 
Astral  Flats,  the  najmw-^eing  taken  from-|ho 
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BRAVO,  PARIS  EXPOSITION! 

Ann  to  your  show,  before  you  close  it,  France, 
With  all  the  rest,  visible,  concrete,  temples,  tow- 
ers, goods,  machines,  and  ores, 

Our  sentiment  wafted  from  many  million  heart- 
throbs,  ethereal,  but  solid, 

(We  grandsons  and  great-grandsons  do  not  for- 
get your  grandsires), 

From  fifty  Nations  and  nebulous  Nations  com- 
pacted, sent  over  sea  to  day, 

America’s  applause,  love,  memories,  and  good- 
will. 

Walt  Whitman. 


THE  RECENT  DISASTER  AT 
QUEBEC. 

Shortly  after  seven  o’clock  on  Thursday  even- 
ing last,  while  the  laboring  people  dwelling  in 
Champlain  Street,  at  the  foot  of  Cape  Diamond, 
Quebec,  were  in  their  homes  after  their  day’s 
work,  a mass  of  rock  thousands  of  tons  in  weight 
fell  from  near  the  top  of  the  cliff,  crushing  in 
some  thirty  houses,  and  killing  and  injuring 
nearly  one  hundred  persons.  The  mass  of  rock 
is  estimated  to  have  been  nearly  500  feet  in 
length,  200  feet  in  width,  and  100  feet  in  depth, 
and  its  course  of  nearly  200  feet  down  the  pre- 
cipitous side  of  Cape  Diamond  made  it  utterly 
irresistible  by  any  buildings  in  its  way. 

Little  Champlain  Street,  with  its  high  buildiugs 
and  its  famous  flight  of  steps  in  its  steepest  part, 
is  easily  recalled  by  all  visitors  to  Quebec.  Cham- 
plain Street  is  less  known,  though  it  is  through 
Champlain  Street  that  tourists  go  to  see  the  place 
where  General  Montgomery  fell.  The  street  lies 
immediately  at  the  foot  of  Cape  Diamond,  end  is 
inhabited  chiefly  by  the  wharf  laborers,  whose 
places  of  work  are  directly  hack  of  the  houses  in 
which  they  and  their  families  live.  In  1841  a 
landslide  occurred,  less  fatal  than  that  of  Thurs- 
day last,  and  to  prevent  the  recurrence  of  such  a 
disaster  a heavy  retaining  wall  was  built,  so  that 
the  houses  occupy  but  one  side  of  the  street. 

“The  Mountain”  at  Quebec,  crowned  by  the 
Citadel,  whose  walls  are  apparently  continued  far 
beyond  their  real  limits  by  the  Dtifferin  and  the 
Durham  terraces,  gives  to  Quebec  the  name  “ Gi- 
braltar of  America.’’  Three  hundred  feet  above 
Champlain  Street  tower  the  rocks,  whose  sides 
are  so  precipitous  that  only  traditions  remain  of 
their  having  been  scaled.  A month  of  dry,  hot 
weather  from  August  16th  to  September  16th 
had  caused  crevices  to  appear  along  the  crest  of 
the  Cape.  On  Tuesday  and  Wednesday  rain  fell 
heavily,  and  the  crevices  were  filled  with  water. 
Pieces  of  rock  fell  at  intervals  during  Thursday, 
but,  with  the  usual  comfortable  belief  that  what 
has  not  happened  will  not  happen,  none  of  the 
dwellers  in  Champlain  Street  paid  any  attention 
to  the  unspoken  warnings  until  just  before  the 
landslide  occurred.  Then  a few  persons  appre- 
ciated their  danger,  and  a still  smuller  number 
betook  themselves  to  safer  places;  but  it  was 
too  late,  and  the  rock  fell. 

Thousands  of  persons  gathered  about  the  place 
at  once,  so  thnt  the  work  of  rescue  was  almost 
impossible.  The  battery  of  Royal  Canadian  Ar- 
tillery was  called  from  the  Citadel,  and  the  Cav- 
alry School  Corps  from  Levis,  across  the  river, 
anil  the  two  commands,  which  have  lost  more 
men  in  dangerous  work  at  fires  and  in  half-ruined 
houses  than  in  war.  turned  to,  and  during  the 
dark  rainy  night,  with  lesser  landslips  occurring 
continually,  by  the  light  of  lanterns  and  flicker- 
ing torches,  extricated  from  the  compact  mass  of 
rock,  wood,  and  brick  thirteen  bodies  of  the  dead 
and  twoscore  of  the  living. 

The  morning  of  Friday  showed  the  extent  of 
the  disaster;  and  there  were  found  unsuspected 
crevices  back  of  the  two  terraces,  and  under 
the  famous  King's  Bastion  in  the  Citadel.  The 
crowds  of  spectators  were  driven  back  from  their 
vantage-ground  along  the  front  of  the  terraces, 
and  access  to  those  terraces  was  forbidden ; the 
King’s  Bastion  was  closed,  and  the  great  gun 
which  morning,  noon,  and  night  gave  time  to 
Quebec  was  silenced. 

Friday’s  work  brought  to  light  nearly  a score 
more  bodies,  while  many  persons,  some  injured, 
some  miraculously  preserved  unharmed,  were  res- 
cued and  removed  to  places  of  safety.  How  many 
bodies  yet  remain  in  the  ddbris  can  only  be  told 
when  the  thousands  of  tons  of  rock  are  removed. 
To  remove  them  will  take,  the  engineers  estimate, 
at  least  two  months. 

The  landslide  has  entirely  cut  off  the  western 
part  of  the  lower  town,  as  Champlain  Street  was 
the  only  thoroughfare  by  which  communication 
could  be  maintained  with  the  lumber  coves  and 
houses  along  the  river  front  to  the  west  of  the 
city. 


AN  AMERICAN  VEGETABLE 
INDIGNATION  MEETING. 

BY  AMOS  W.  WRIGHT. 

A notable  Convention, 

Which  calls  for  prompt  attention, 

At  sunrise  congregated  in  the  fields  the  other 
morn. 

There  were  present  the  Potato, 

The  esculent  Tomato, 

The  dark  green-leaved  Tobacco,  and  the  paler 
Indian  Corn. 

The  pending  agitation 
Of  Columbus’  Celebration 

Was  the  burning  theme  that  wakened  in  these 
plants  the  power  of  speech. 

Though  of  natures  calm,  benignant, 

Yet  a resolute,  indignant 

Protesting  was  apparent  in  the  attitude  of 
each. 


“ My  ears  have  been  alert,” 

The  Maize  rose  to  assert, 

“ To  hear  myself  acknowledged  as  a boon  the 
New  World  brought. 

Worth  special  recognition 
At  the  coming  Exhibition, 

And  deserving  of  a temple,  or  of  something 
of  the  sort. 

“ A bar  against  starvation 
I am  in  every  nation 

As  yellow  bread,  and  further  in  the  form  of 
pork  and  beef ; 

And  yet  no  I e’en  my  juices 
Have  opened  any  sluices 

Of  eloquence  in  my  behalf  in  speeches  long 
or  brief.” 

The  Potato  then  recited 
That  its  eyes  had  not  alighted 

As  yet  upon  the  words  or  resolutions  to  it  due 
As  a vegetable  blessing, 

Of  a value  past  expressing. 

Conferred  upon  the  Old  World’s  hungry  millions 
by  the  New. 

And  with  a tone  of  ire, 

Betraying  latent  fire. 

The  Tobacco  Plant  cried  loudly  out : “ And 
am  I to  be  spurned  ? 

Is  the  whole  world  to  use  me? 

Then  by  neglect  abuse  me? 

’Twere  better  that  I never  soothed,  nor 
fragrance  gave,  nor  burned.” 

The  Tomato,  very  red, 

Raised  too  its  voice  and  said 

That  though  later  came  the  services  it  ren- 
dered unto  men, 

It  gave  sauce  to  the  rations 
Of  the  people  of  all  nations ; 

And,  native  bora,  upheld  its  claim  to  notice 
there  and  then. 

Whereon  the  roused  Potato. 

The  deeply  flushed  Tomato, 

The  serious  Tobacco,  and  the  rustling  Indian 
Corn 

Resolved,  unless  fit  mention 
And  adequate  attention 

Were  quickly  given  to  them,  there  should 
soou  be  cause  to  mourn. 

Their  ultimate  decision 
Was  a vigorous  provision 

To  stop,  all  four,  if  need  be,  the  production 
of  their  crops, 

That  people  then  could  measure 
The  value  of  the  treasure 

Forgotten  now  bv  men  absorbed  in  books, 
machines,  and  shops. 

A world  without  Potatoes, 

Tobacco,  Maize,  Tomatoes ! 

The  fancy  is  almost  beyond  the  scope  of 
human  thought.. 

Let  the  warning  be  not  lost, 

And.  whatever  be  the  cost. 

Let  the  Fair  bear  worthy  tiibute  to  these 
gifts  Columbus  brought. 


A QUEER  HOME. 

No  reader  of  Dickens  can  ever  forget  the  “ black 
barge,  or  some  other  kind  of  superannuated  boat, 
not  far  off,  high  and  dry  on  the  ground,  with  an 
iron  funnel  sticking  out  of  it  for  a chimney,  and 
smoking  very  cozilv.  There  was  a delightful  door 
cut  in  the  side,  and  it  was  roofed  in,  and  there 
were  little  windows  in  it ; but  the  wonderful  charm 
of  it  was  that  it  was  a real  boat,  which  had  no 
doubt  been  upon  the  water  hundreds  of  times, 
and  which  had  never  l>een  intended  to  be  lived  in 
on  drv  land.”  The  fascination  which  Mr.  Peg- 
gotty’s  house  had  for  the  child  David  Copperfield, 
it  has  still,  at  least  for  every  youthful  reader. 

Like  some  clear  description  of  a giant’s  castle 
in  a fairy  tale,  the  vivid  picture  in  the  novel  seems 
a daring  stroke  of  imagination,  and  one  fancies 
there  is  no  use  looking  for  such  a habitation  for 
human  beings  in  this  work-n-dav  world  as  that  in 
which  Little  Em’lv,  and  ’Am,  and  Mr.  Peggotty, 
and  Mrs.  Gummidgc  lived. 

Yet  the  artist  has  found,  close 
by,  an  example  of  just  such 
a dwelling,  one,  indeed,  whieh 
might  have  been  the  original 
in  Dickens’s  eye,  save  that  it 
is  not  on  dry  land  at  all,  but 
is  planted  — it  almost  seems 
rooted  — in  the  mud  by  the 
shore,  and  a rickety  plank- 
walk  serves  as  an  avenue 
of  approach  from  the  main- 
land. 

It  is  the  home  of  a former 
canal-boat  captain,  who  now 
has  gone  up  higher,  commer- 
cially, and  is  a contracter  in 
canal  transportation.  Disgust- 
ed ten  years  ago  with  the 
houses  ashore  that  were  with- 
in his  means,  he  and  his  wife 
settled  in  one  of  the  dilapida- 
ted hulks  of  worn-out  barges 
that  are  cast  away  in  the  Elv- 
sian  Fields  Basin,  in  Hoboken, 
and  enthroning  their  house- 
hold gods  cozilv,  set  vigor- 
ously about  raising  a family. 

There  are  now  nine  in  the 
household, and  though  the  first 
old  hulk  is  now  replaced  by 
another,  or  rather  the  half  of 
another,  they  have  remained 
contented  and  prosperous  in 
their  quaint  home. 

On  a summer  day  it  seems 
a delightful  one.  The  old 
beauty  of  the  Elvsian  Fields 


clings  like  a memory  around  the  little  space  noun 
encroached  upon  by  streets  and  railroads,  and  the 
basin  is  picturesque  with  the  ruins  of  old  boat# 
the  breaking  up  of  which  is  the  main  industrv0f 
the  neighborhood.  “ It  is  healthy,”  says  the  mo- 
tber  of  seven,  with  a happy  smile,  “ and  it  is  much 
pleasanter  than  the  crowded  tenement-houses 
We  are  out  of  the  way  of  disturbances  and  u'i 
collectors,  and  directory  canvassers  let  us  alone 
though  the  census-takers  did  hunt  us  up.  We 
have  rooms  enough  in  the  boat  to  live  comfort, 
ably,  and  the  children  go  to  school,  all  but  the 
youngest.” 

It  almost  seems  a grievance  against  the  wortiir 
family  that  live  in  what  might  be  considered , 
perennial  picnic  to  find  that  they  are  of  the  same 
kind  as  people  ashore,  and  that  they  have  the 
same  interests  and  aims  in  life.  Even  the  little 
ones,  tumbling  around  without  a front  or  back 
yard,  and  occasionally  dropping  into  the  water 
instead  of  sprawling  in  the  grass,  are  exactly  like 
other  children,  and  are  utterly  unappreciative  of 
their  high  prerogative  in  the  romance  of  child- 
hood. They  are  even  prosaic  enough— this  mat- 
ter-of-fact  family — to  reckon  as  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal advantages  of  their  idyllic  mode  of  life  that 
they  are  exempt  from  the  monthly  annoyance  of 
paying  rent. 


A HAZARD  OF  NEW  FORTUNES, * 

BY  WILLIAM  DEAN  H0YVELL& 

PART  FIFTH. 

L 

SrPF.RFictALLV,  the  affairs  of  Every  Other  HVd 
settled  into  their  wonted  form  again,  and  for 
Fulkerson  they  seemed  thoroughly  reinstated. 
But  March  had  a feeling  of  impermaneney  from 
what  had  happened,  mixed  with  a fantastic  sense 
of  shame  toward  Lindau.  He  did  not  sympathize 
with  Lindau’s  opinions;  he  thought  his  remedr 
for  existing  evils  us  wildly  impracticable  as  Colo, 
nel  Wood  bum’s.  But  while  he  thought  this,  and 
while  he  could  justly  blame  Fulkerson  for  Lin- 
dau’s  presence  at  Dryfoos’s  dinner,  which  ms 
zeal  had  brought  about  in  spite  of  March's  pro- 
tests, still  he  could  not  rid  himself  of  the  re 
p roach  of  uncandor  with  Lindau.  He  ought  to 
have  told  him  frankly  about  the  ownership  of 
the  magazine,  and  what  manner  of  man  the  man 
was  whose  money  he  was  taking.  But  he  said 
that  he  never  could  have  imagined  that  he  was 
serious  in  his 'preposterous  attitude  in  regard  to 
a class  of  men  who  embody  half  the  prosperitr 
of  the  country ; and  lie  had  moments  of  revolt 
against  his  own  humiliation  before  Lindau,  in 
which  he  found  it  monstrous  that  he  should  re- 
turn Dryfoos’s  money  as  if  it  had  been  the  spoil 
of  a robber.  His  wife  agreed  with  him  in  these 
moments,  and  said  it  was  a great  relief  not  to 
have  that  tiresome  old  German  coming  about 
They  had  to  aecount  for  his  absence  evasively  to 
the  children,  whom  they  could  not  very  well  tell 
that  their  father  was  living  on  money  that  Lin- 
dau disdained  to  take,  even  though  Lindau  was 
wrong  and  their  father  was  right.  This  heightened 
Mrs.  March's  resentment  toward  both  Lindau  and 
Drvfoos,  who  between  them  had  placed  her  hus- 
band in  a false  position.  If  anything,  she  re- 
sented Dryfoos’s  conduct  more  than  Lindau’s. 
He  had  never  spoken  to  March  about  the  affair 
since  Lindau  had  renounced  his  work,  or  added 
to  the  apologetic  messages  he  had  sent  by  Ful- 
kerson. So  far  as  March  knew,  Drvfoos  had  been 
left  to  suppose  that  Lindau  had  simply  stopped 
for  some  reason  that  did  not  personally  affect 
him.  They  never  spoke  of  him,  and  March  was 
too  proud  to  ask  either  Fulkerson  or  Conrad 
whether  the  old  man  knew  that  Lindau  had  re- 
turned his  money.  He  avoided  talking  to  Con 
rad,  from  a feeling  that  if  he  did,  he  should  in- 
voluntarily lead  him  on  to  speak  of  his  differences 
with  his  father.  Between  himself  and  Fulker- 
son, even,  he  was  uneasily  aware  of  a want  o 
their  old  perfect  friendliness.  Fulkerson  had 
finally  behaved  with  honor  and  courage;  but  his 
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provisional  reluctance  had  given  March  the  mea- 
sure of  Fulkerson's  character  in  one  direction,  and 
he  could  not  ignore  the  fact  that  it  was  smaller 
than  he  could  have  wished. 

He  could  not  make  out  whether  Fulkerson 
shared  his  discomfort  or  not.  it  certainly  wore 
away,  even  with  Murch,  us  time  passed,  and  with 
Fulkerson,  in  the  bliss  of  his  fortunate  love,  it 
was  probably  far  more  transient,  if  it  existed  at 
all.  He  advanced  into  the  winter  as  radiantly 
as  if  to  meet  the  spring,  and  he  said  that  if  there 
were  any  pleasanter  month  of  the  year  than  No- 
vember, it  was  December,  especially  when  the 
weather  was  good  and  wet  and  muddy  most  of 
the  time,  so  that  you  had  to  keep  in-doors  a long 
while  after  you  called  anywhere. 

Colonel  Wood  burn  had  the  anxiety,  in  view 
of  his  daughter’s  engagement,  when  she  asked 
his  consent  to  it,  that  such  a dreamer  must  have 
in  regard  to  any  reality  that  threatens  to  affect 
the  course  of  his  reveries.  He  had  not  perhaps 
taken  her  marriage  into  account,  except  as  a re- 
mote contingency;  and  certainly  Fulkerson  was 
not  the  kind  of  son-in-law  that  lie  had  imagined 
in  dealing  with  that  abstraction.  But  because 
he  had  nothing  of  the  sort  definitely  in  mind,  he 
could  not  oppose  the  selection  of  Fulkerson  with 
success;  he  really  knew  nothing  against  him, 
and  he  knew  many  tilings  in  his  favor;  Fulker- 
son inspired  him  with  the  liking  that  every  one 
felt  for  him  in  a measure  ; lie  amused  him,  he 
cheered  him ; and  the  Colonel  had  been  so  much 
used  to  leaving  action  of  all  kinds  to  his  daughter 
that  when  he  came  to  close  quarters  with  the  ques- 
tion of  a son-in-law,  he  felt  helpless  to  decide  it, 
and  he  let  her  decide  it,  as  if  it  were  still  to  be 
decided  when  it  was  submitted  to  him.  She  was 
competent  to  treat  it  in  all  its  phases : not  merely 
those  of  personal  interest,  but  those  of  duty  to 
the  broken  Southern  past,  sentimentally  dear  to 
him,  and  practically  ubsurd  to  her.  No  such 
South  as  he  remembered  had  ever  existed  to 
her  knowledge,  and  no  such  civilization  as  he 
imagined  would  ever  exist,  to  her  belief,  any- 
where. She  took  the  world  as  she  found  it,  and 
made  the  best  of  it.  She  trusted  in  Fulkerson; 
she  had  proved  his  magnanimity  in  a serious  emer- 
gency; and  in  small  tilings  she  wus  willing  fear- 
lessly to  chance  it  with  him.  She  was  not  a sen- 
timentalist, and  there  was  nothing  fantastic  in 
her  expectations ; she  was  a girl  of  good  sense 
and  right  mind,  and  she  liked  the  immediate 
practicality  as  well  ns  the  final  honor  of  Fulker- 
son. She  did  not  idealize  him,  but  in  the  highest 
effect  she  realized  him ; she  did  him  justice,  and 
she  would  not  have  believed  that  she  did  him 
more  than  justice  if  she  had  sometimes  known 
him  to  do  himself  less. 

Their  engagement  was  a fact  to  which  the 
Leighton  household  adjusted  itself  almost  as  sim- 
ply as  the  lovers  themselves;  Miss  Woodbtirn 
told  the  ladies  at  once,  and  it  was  not  a tiling  that 
Fulkerson  could  keep  from  March  very  long.  Ho 
sent  word  of  it  to  Mrs.  March  by  her  husband ; 
and  his  engagement  perhaps  did  more  than  any- 
thing else  to  confirm  the  confidence  in  him  which 
had  been  shaken  by  his  early  behavior  in  the 
Lindau  episode,  and  not  wholly  restored  bv  his 
tardy  fidelity  to  March.  But  now  she  felt  that 
a man  who  wished  to  get  married  so  obviously 
and  entirely  for  love  was  full  of  all  kinds  of  the 
best  instincts,  and  only  needed  the  guidance  of  a 
wife  to  become  very  noble.  She  interested  her- 
self intensely  in  balancing  the  respective  merits 
of  the  engaged  couple,  and  after  her  call  upon 
Miss  Woodburn  in  her  new  character  she  prided 
herself  upon  recognizing  the  worth  of  some  strict- 
ly Southern  qualities  in  her,  while  maintaining 
the  general  average  of  New  England  superiority. 
She  could  not  reconcile  herself  to  the  Virginian 
custom  illustrated  in  her  having  been  christened 
with  the  surname  of  Madison  ; and  she  said  that 
its  pet  form  of  Mad,  which  Fulkerson  promptly 
invented,  only  made  it  more  ridiculous. 

Fulkerson  was  slower  in  telling  Beaton.  He 
was  afraid,  somehow,  of  Beaton’s  taking  the  mat- 
ter in  the  cynical  way ; Miss' Woodburn  said  she 
would  break  off  the  engagement  if  Beaton  was 
left  to  guess.it  or  find  it  out  by  accident,  and 
then  Fulkerson  plucked  up  his  courage.  Beaton 
received  the  news  with  gravity,  and  with  a sort 
of  melancholy  meekness  that  strongly  moved 
Fulkerson’s  sympathy,  and  made  him  wish  that 
Beaton  was  engaged  too. 

It  made  Beaton  feel  very  old;  it  somehow 
left  him  behind  and  forgotten ; in  a manner,  it 
made  him  feel  trifled  with.  Something  of  the 
unfriendliness  of  fate  seemed  to  overcast  his  re- 
sentment, and  he  allowed  the  sadness  of  his  con- 
viction that  he  had  not  the  means  to  marry  on 
to  tinge  his  recognition  of  the  fact  that  Alma 
Leighton  would  not  have  wanted  him  to  marry 
her,  if  he  had.  He  was  now  often  in  that  mar- 
tyr mood  in  which  he  wished  to  help  his  father; 
not  only  to  deny  himself  Chianti,  but  to  forego 
a fur-lined  overcoat  which  he  intended  to  get 
for  the  winter.  He  postponed  the  moment  of 
actual  sacrifice  as  regarded  the  Chianti,  and  he 
bought  the  overcoat  in  an  anguish  of  self-re- 
proach. He  wore  it  the  first  evening  after  he 
got  it  in  going  to  call  upon  the  Leightons,  and  it 
seemed  to  him  a piece  of  ghastly  irony  when 
Alma  complimented  his  picturesqueness  in  it,  and 
asked  him  to  let  her  sketch  him. 

“ Oil,  you  can  sketch  me,”  he  said,  with  so  much 
gloom  that  it  made  her  laugh. 

“If  you  think  it’s  so  serious,  I’d  rather  not.” 

“ No,  no ! Go  ahead  ! IIow  do  you  want  me  ?” 

“ Oh,  fling  yourself  down  on  a chair  in  one  of 
your  attitudes  of  studied  negligence ; and  twist 
one  corner  of  vour  mustache  with  affected  ab- 
sence of  mind.” 

“ And  you  think  I’m  always  studied,  always 
affected  ?” 

“ I didn’t  say  so.” 

“ I didn’t  ask  you  what  you  said." 

“ And  I won’t  tell  you  what  I think.” 

“ Ah,  I know  what  you  think.” 

“ What  made  you  ask,  then  ?”  The  girl  laughed 
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again  with  the  satisfaction  of  her  sex  in  corner- 
ing a man. 

Beaton  made  a show  of  not  deigning  to  reply, 
and  put  himself  in  the  pose  she  suggested,  frown- 
ing. 

“Ah,  that’s  it.  But  a little  more  animation. 

•“As  when  a g-ciit  thought  strikes  along  the  brain, 

And  flushes  all  the  cheek.’  ” 

She  put  her  forehead  down  on  the  back  of  her 
hand  and  laughed  again.  “ You  ought  to  be  pho- 
tographed. You  look  as  if  you  were  silting  for 
it.” 

Beaton  said:  “That’s  because  I know  I am 
being  photographed,  in  one  way.  I don’t  think 
you  ought  to  call  me  affected.  I never  am  so 
with  you;  I know  it  wouldn't  be  of  any  use.” 

“<)h,  Mr.  Beutoti,  you  flatter.” 

“ No,  I never  Hatter  you.” 

“ I meant  you  flattered  yourself  ” 

“ How  ?” 

“Oh,  I don’t  know.  Imagine.’'' 

“I  know  what  you  mean.  You  think  I can’t 
be  sincere  with  anybody.” 

“Oh,  no  I don’t." 

“ What  do  you  think  ?” 

“ That  you  can’t — try.”  * Alma  gave  another 
victorious  laugh. 

Miss  Woodburn  and  Fulkerson  would  once 
have  both  feigned  a great  interest  in  Alma’s 
sketching  Beaton,  and  made  it  the  subject  of 
talk,  in  which  they  approached  as  nearly  as  pos- 
sible the  real  interest  of  their  lives.  Now  they 
frankly  remained  away,  in  the  dining-room,  which 
was  very  cozy  after  the  dinner  had  disappeared ; 
the  Colonel  sat  with  his  lamp  and  paper  in  the 
gallery  beyond ; Mrs.  Leighton  was  about  her 
house-keeping  affairs,  in  the  content  she  always 
felt  when  Alma  was  with  Beaton. 

“ They  seem  to  be  having  a pretty  good  time 
in  there,”  said  Fulkerson,  detaching  himself  from 
his  own  absolute  good  time  as  well  as  lie  could. 

“At  least  Alma  does,”  said  Miss  Woodburn. 

“Do  you  think  site  cares  for  him?” 

“Qualite  as  modi  as  he  desoves.” 

“ What  makes  you  all  down  on  Beaton  around 
here?  He’s  not  such  a bad  fellow.” 

“ We  awe  not  all  doan  on  him.  Mrs.  Leighton 
isn’t  doan  on  him.” 

“Oh,  I guess  if  it  wa3  the  old  lady,  there 
wouldn’t  tie  much  question  about  it” 

They  both  laughed,  and  Alma  said,  “They 
seem  to  be  greatly  amused  with  something  in 
there.” 

“ Me,  probably,"  said  Beaton.  “ I seem  to 
amuse  everybody  to-night.” 

“ Don’t  you  always  ?” 

“ I always  amuse  you,  I’m  afraid,  Alma.” 

She  looked  at  him  as  if  she  were  going  to  snub 
him  openly  for  using  her  name ; but  apparently 
she  decided  to  do  it  covertly.  “ You  didn't  at 
first  I really  used  to  believe  you  could  be  seri- 
ous once.” 

“ Couldn’t  you  believe  it  again  ? Now  ?” 

“ Not  when  you  put  on  that  wind-harp  stop." 

“ Wetmore  "has  been  talking  to  you  about  me. 
He  would  sacrifice  his  best  friend  to  a phrase. 
He  spends  his  time  making  them.” 

“ He’s  made  some  very  pretty  ones  about  you.” 

“ Like  the  one  you  just  quoted  ?” 

“No,  not  exactly.  He  admires  you  ever  so 
much.  He  says — ” She  stopped,  tcasingly. 

“What?” 

“ He  says  you  could  be  almost  anything  you 
wished,  if  you  didn’t  wish  to  be  everything.” 

“ That  sounds  more  like  the  school  of  W etmore. 
That’s  what  you  say,  Alma.  Well,  if  there  were 
something  you  wished  me  to  be,  I could  be  it.” 

“We  might  adapt  Kingsley:  ‘Be  good,  sweet 
maid,  and  let  wiio  will  be  clever.’”  lie  could 
not  help  laughing.  She  went  on : “I  always 
thought  that  was  the  most. patronizing  and  exas- 
perating thing  ever  addressed  to  a human  girl; 
and  we’ve  had  to  stand  a good  deal  in  our  time. 
I should  like  to  have  it  applied  to  the  other  ‘ sect’ 
awhile.  As  if  any  girl  that  teas  a girl  would  be 
goo  if  she  had  the  remotest  chance  of  being 
clever !” 

“Then  you  wouldn’t  wish  me  to  be  good?” 
Beaton  asked. 

“ Not  if  you  were  a girl.” 

“You  want  to  shock  me.  Well,  I suppose  I 
deserve  it.  But  if  I were  one-tenth  part  as  good 
as  you  are,  Alma,  I should  have  a lighter  heart 
than  I have  now.  I know  that  I’m  fickle,  but 
I’m  not  false,  as  you  think  I am.” 

“ Who  said  I thought  you  were  false  ?” 

“No  one,”  said  Beaton.  “It  isn’t  necessary, 
when  you  look  it — live  it.” 

“Oh,  dear!  I didn’t  know  I devoted  my  whole 
time  to  the  subject.” 

“ I know  I'm  despicable.  I could  tell  you 
something — the  history  of  this  day,  even — that 
would  make  you  despise  me.”  Beaton  had  in 
mind  his  purchase  of  the  overcoat,  which  Alma 
was  getting  in  so  effectively,  with  the  money  he 
ought  to  have  sent  his  futlier.  “But,”  he  went 
on,  darkly,  with  a sens-.:  that  what  he  was  that 
moment  suffering  for  his  selfishness  must  some- 
how be  a kind  of  atonement,  which  would  finally 
leave  him  to  the  guiltless  enjoyment  of  the  over- 
coat, “you  wouldn’t  believe  the  depths  of  base- 
ness I could  descend  to.” 

“ I would  try,"  said  Alma,  rapidly  shading  the 
collar,  “ if  you’d  give  me  some  hint.” 

Beaton  had  a sudden  wish  to  pour  out  his  re- 
morse to  her,  but  he  was  afraid  of  her  laughing 
at  him.  He  said  to  himself  that  this  was  a very 
wholesome  fear,  and  that  if  he  could  always  have 
her  at  hand  he  should  not  make  a fool  of  himself 
so  often.  A man  conceives  of  such  an  office  as 
the  very  noblest  for  a woman ; he  worships  ljer 
for  it  if  he  is  magnanimous.  But  Beaton  was 
silent,  and  Alma  put  back  her  head  for  the  right 
distance  on  her  sketch.  “Mr.  Fulkerson  thinks 
you  are  the  sublimest  of  human  beings  for  ad- 
vising him  to  get  Colonel  Woodburn  to  interview 
Mr.  Dryfoos  about  Lindau.  What  have  you  ever 
done  with  your  Judas?” 


> 


“ I haven’t  done  anything  with  it.  Nadel 
thought  he  would  take  hold  of  it  at  one  time, 
but  lie  dropped  it  again.  After  all,  I don’t  sup- 
po.-u  it  could  be  popularized.  Fulkerson  wanted 
to  offer  it  as  a premium  to  subscribers  for  Every 
Other  HVrA,  but  I sat  down  on  that." 

Alma  could  not  feel  the  absurdity  of  this,  and 
she  merely  said,  “ Every  Other  W'rtk  seems  to  In- 
going on  just  the  same  as  ever.” 

“ Yes,  the  trouble  has  ail  blown  over,  I believe. 
Fulkerson,”  said  Beaton,  with  a return  to  what 
they  wore  saying,  “ has  managed  the  whole  busi- 
ness very  well.  But  he  exaggerates  the  value  of 
my  advice.” 

“ Very  likely,”  Alma  suggested,  vaguely.  “ Or 
no!  Excuse  me!  He  couldn’t,  lie  couldn’t!'’ 
.'she  laughed  delightedly  at  Beaton’s  foolish  look 
of  embarrassment. 

He  tried  to  recover  his  dignity  in  saying,  “ He's 
a very  good  fellow,  and  lie  deserves  his  liappi- 

“ Oh,  indeed  !”  said  Alma,  perversely.  “Does 
any  one  deserve  happiness  ?" 

“ I know  I don’t,”  sighed  Beaton. 

“ You  mean  you  don’t  get  it.” 

“ I certainly  don’t  get  it.” 

“Ah,  but  that  isn’t  the  reason.” 

“What  is?” 

“That’s  the  secret  of  the  universe.”  Stic  bit 
in  her  lower  lip,  and  looked  at  him  with  eyes  of 
gleaming  fun. 

“Arc  you  ntn-r  serious?”  lie  asked. 

“With  serious  people — always.” 

“/am  serious;  and  you  have  the  secret  of  my 
happiness — ” He  threw  himself  impulsively  for- 
ward in  his  chair. 

“ Oh,  pose,  pose !”  she  cried. 

“I  won't  pose,”  he  answered,  “and  you  have 
got  to  listen  to  me.  You  know  I’m  in  love  with 
von ; and  I know  that  once  you  cared  for  me. 
Can’t  that  time — won’t  it — come  back  again  ? 
Try  to  think  so,  Alma!” 

“ No,”  she  said,  briefly  and  seriously  enough. 

“But  that  seems  impossible.  What  is  it  I’ve 
done — what  have  you  against  me  ?” 

“ Nothing.  Bui  that  time  is  fxist.  I couldn’t 
recall  it  if  I wished.  Why  did  you  bring  it  up? 
You’ve  broken  your  word.  You  know  I wouldn’t 
have  let  you  keep  coming  here  if  you  hadn’t 
promised  never  to  refer  to  it.” 

“IIow  could  I help  it?  With  that  happiness 
near  us — Fulkerson — ” 

“ Oil,  it’s  that  i I might  have  known  it !” 

“ No,  it  isn’t  that — it’s  something  far  deeper. 
But  if  it’s  nothing  you  have  against  me,  what  is 
it,  Alma,  that  keeps  you  from  caring  for  me  now 
as  you  did  then  ? I haven’t  changed.” 

“ But  / have.  I shall  never  care  for  you  again, 
Mr.  Beaton  ; you  might  as  well  understand  it  once 
for  all.  Don’t  think  it’s  anything  in  yourself,  or 
that  I think  you  unworthy  of  me.  I’m  not  so 
self-satisfied  as  that;  I know  very  well  that  I’m 
not  a perfect  character,  and  that  I’ve  no  claim 
on  perfection  in  anybody  else.  I think  women 
who  want  that  are  fools;  they  won’t  get  it,  and 
they  don’t  deserve  it.  But  I’ve  learned  a good 
deal  more  about  myself  than  I knew  in  St.  Bar- 
naby,  and  a life  of  work,  of  art,  and  of  art  alone 
— that’s  what  I’ve  made  up  my  mind  to.” 

“A  woman  that’s  made  up  her  mind  to  that 
has  no  heart  to  hinder  her !” 

“ Would  a man  have  that  had  done  so  ?” 

“ But  I don’t  believe  yon,  Alma.  You’re  mere- 
ly laughing  at  me.  And  besides,  with  me  you 
needn’t  give  up  art.  We  could  work  together. 
You  know  how  much  I admire  your  talent.  I 
believe  I could  help  it — serve  it;  I would  be  its 
willing  slave,  and  yours,  Heaven  knows  !” 

“ I don’t  want  any  slave — nor  any  slavery.  I 
want  to  be  free — always.  Now  do  you  see  ? I 
don't  care  for  you,  and  I never  could,  in  the  old 
way;  but  I should  have  to  care  for  some  one 
more  than  I believe  I ever  shall,  to  give  up  niv 
work.  Shall  we  go  on  ?”  She  looked  at  her 
sketch. 

“ No,  we  shall  not  go  on,”  lie  said,  gloomily, 
as  he  rose. 

“ I suppose  you  blame  me,”  she  said,  rising 
too. 

“Oh  no!  I blame  no  one — or  only  myself.  I 
threw  my  chance  away.” 

“ I’m  glad  you  see  that ; and  I’m  glad  you  did 
it.  You  don't  believe  me,  of  course.  Why  do 
men  think  life  can  be  only  the  one  thing  to  wo- 
men ? And  if  you  come  to  the  selfish  view,  who 
are  the  happy  wonjen  ? I’m  sure  that  if  work 
doesn’t  fail  me,  health  won’t,  and  happiness 
won’t.” 

“ But  you  could  work  on  with  me — ” 

“Second  fiddle.  Do  you  suppose  I shouldn't 
be  woman  enough  to  wish  my  work  always  less 
and  lower  than  yours  ? At  least  I’ve  heart  enough 
for  that!" 

“ You’ve  heart  enough  for  anything,  Alma.  I 
was  a fool  to  say  you  hadn’t.” 

“ I think  the  women  who  keep  their  hearts 
have  an  even  chance,  at  least,  of  having  heart — ” 

“Ah,  there’s  where  you’re  wrong!” 

“ But  mine  isn’t  mine  to  give  yon,  anyhow. 
And  now  I don't  want  you  ever  to  speak  to  me 
about  this  again.” 

“ Oil,  there's  no  danger !”  he  cried,  bitterly.  “ I 
shall  never  willingly  see  you  again.” 

“That’s  as  you  like,  Mr.  Beaton.  We’ve  had 
to  be  very  frank,  but  I don’t  see  why  we  shouldn’t 
he  friends.  Still,  we  needn’t,  if  vou  don’t 
like.” 

“ And  I may  come — I may  come  here — as — as 
usual ?” 

“ Why,  if  you  can  consistently,”  she  said,  with 
a smile,  and  she  held  out  her  hand  to  him. 

He  went  home  dazed,  and  feeling  as  if  it  were 
a bad  joke  that  had  been  put  upon  him.  At  least 
the  affair  went  so  deep  that  it  estranged  the  as- 
pect of  his  familiar  studio.  Some  of  the  things 
in  it  were  not  very  familiar ; be  had  spent  lately 
a great  deal  on  rugs,  on  stuffs,  on  Japanese 
bricibrac.  When  he  saw  these  things  in  the 
shops  he  had  felt  that  he  must  have  them  ; that 


they  were  necessary  to  him;  and  he  was  part- 
ly in  debt  for  them,  still  without  having  sent 
any  of  his  earnings  to  pay  his  father.  As  lie 
looked  at  them  now  he  liked  to  fancy  something 
weird  and  conscious  in  them  as  the  silent  wit- 
nesses  ol  a broken  life.  He  felt  about  among 
some  of  the  smaller  objects  on  the  mantle  foe  his 
pipe.  Before  lie  slept  lie  was  aware,  in  the  lux- 
ury of  his  de-pair,  of  a remote  relief,  an  escape; 
and,  after  ail,  the  understanding  he  had  come  to 
with  Alma  was  only  the  explicit  formulation  of 
terms  long  tacit  between  them.  Beaton  would 
have  been  puzzled  more  than  he  knew  if  she  had 
taken  him  seriously.  It  was  inevitable  that  he 
should  declare  himself  in  love  with  her;  but  he 
was  not  disappointed  at  her  rejection  of  his  love  ; 
perhaps  not  so  much’  as  he  would  have  been  at 
its  acceptance,  though  lie  tried  to  tiiink  other- 
wise, and  to  give  himself  airs  of  tragedy.  Ho 
did  not  really  feel  that  the  result  was  worse  than 
what  had  gone  before,  and  it  left  him  free. 

But  he  did  not  go  to  the  Leightons’  again  for 
so  long  a time  that  Mrs.  Leighton  asked  Alma 
what  had  happened.  Alma  tohl  her. 

“And  he  won’t  come  any  more?”  her  mother 
sighed,  with  reserved  censure. 

“Oh,  I think  he  will.  lie  couldn’t  very  well 
conic  the  next  night.  But  lie  has  the  habit  of 
coming,  and  with  Mr.  Beaton  habit  is  everything 
— even  the  habit  of  thinking  he’s  in  love  with 
some  one.” 

“Alma.”  said  her  mother,  “I  don’t  think  it’s 
very  nice  for  a girl  to  let  a young  man  keep 
coming  to  see  her  after  she’s  refused  him." 

“Why  not,  if  it  amuses  him  and  doesn’t  hurt 
the  girl  ?” 

“But  it  does  hurt  her,  A1  nut.  It — it’s  indeli- 
cate. It  isn’t  fair  to  him  ; it  gives  him  hopes.” 

“ Well,  mamma,  it  hasn’t  happened  in  the 
given  case  yet.  If  Mr.  Beaton  comes  again  I 
won’t  see  him,  and  you  cun  forbid  him  the 
house.” 

“ If  I could  only  feel  sure,  Alma,”  said  her 
mother,  taking  up  another  branch  of  the  inquiry, 

“ that  you  really  knew  your  own  mind,  I shouid 
be  easier  about  it.” 

“Then  you  can  rest  perfectly  quiet,  mamma. 

I do  know  niv  own  mind;  and  what's  worse,  I 
know  Mr.  Beaton’s  mind.”  . 

“ What  do  you  mean  ?” 

“I  mean  that  he  spoke  to  me  the  other  night, 
simply  because  Mr.  Fulkerson’s  engagement  had 
broken  him  all  up." 

“ What  expressions  !”  Mrs.  Leighton  lamented. 

“ He  let  it  out  himself,”  Alnta  went  on.  “ And 
you  wouldn’t  have  thought  it  was  very  flattering 
yourself.  When  I’m  made  love  to,  after  this,  I 
prefer  to  be  made  love  to  in  an  off  year,  when 
there  isn’t  another  engaged  couple  anywhere 
about.” 

“Did  you  tell  him  that,  Alma?” 

“ Tell  him  that ! What  do  you  mean,  mamma  ? 

I may  be  indelicate,  but  I’m  not  quite  so  indeli- 
cate us  that.” 

“I  didn’t  mean  you  were  indelicate,  really, 
Alma,  but  I wanted  to  warn  you.  I think  Mr. 
Beaton  was  very  much  in  earnest.” 

“Oh, so  did  he!” 

“And  you  didn’t?” 

“Oh  yes,  for  the  time  being.  I suppose  he’s 
very  much  in  earnest  with  Miss  Vance  at  times, 
and  with  Miss  Dryfoos  at  others.  Sometimes  he’s 
a painter,  and  sometimes  he’s  an  architect,  and 
sometimes  he’s  a sculptor.  He  has  too  many 
gifts — too  many  tastes.” 

“And  if  Miss  Vance, and  Miss  Dryfoos — ” 

“ Oh,  do  say  Sculpture  and  Architecture,  mam- 
ma! It’s  getting  so  dreadfully  personal !” 

“Alma,  you  know  that  I only  wish  to  get  at 
your  real  feeling  in  the  matter.” 

“And  you  know  that  I don’t  want  to  let  you” 
— especially  when  I haven’t  got  any  real  feeling 
in  the  matter.  But  I should  think — speaking 
in  the  abstract  entirely — that  if  either  of  those 
arts  was  ever  going  to  be  in  earnest  about  him, 
it  would  want  his  exclusive  devotion  for  a week 
at  least.” 

“ I didn’t  know,”  said  Mrs.  Leighton,  “ that  lie 
was  doing  anything  now  at  the  others.  I thought 
he  was  entirely  taken  up  with  liis  work  on  Every 
Other  HVe/r.” 

“ Oh,  he  is ! He  is !” 

“ And  you  certainly  can’t  say,  my  dear,  that  lie 
hasn’t  been  very  kind — very  useful  to  you,  in  that 
matter.” 

“And  so  I ought  to  have  said  yes  out  of  grati- 
tude? Thank  you,  mamma!  I didn’t  know  you 
held  me  so  cheap.” 

“You  know  whether  I hold  you  cheap  or  not, 
Alma.  I don’t  want  you  to  cheapen  yourself.  I 
don’t  want  you  to  trifle  with  any  one.  I want 
you  to  be  honest  with  yourself.” 

“Well, come  now,  mamma!  Suppose  you  be- 
gin. I’ve  been  perfectly  honest  with  myself,  and 
I’ve  been  honest  with  Mr.  Beaton.  I don’t  care 
for  him,  and  I’ve  told  him  I didn’t ; so  he  may  be 
supposed  to  know  it.  If  lie  comes  here  after  this, 
he’ll  come  as  a plain,  unostentatious  friend  of 
the  family,  and  it’s  for  you  to  say  whether  he 
shall  come  in  that  capacity  or  not.  I hope  you 
won’t  trifle  with  him,  and  let  him  get  the  notion 
that  he’s  coming  on  any  other  basis.” 

Mrs.  Leighton  felt  the  comfort  of  the  critical 
attitude  far  too  keenly  to  abandon  it  for  anything 
constructive.  She  only  said,  “ Yon  know  very 
well,  Alma,  that’s  a matter  I can  have  nothing  to 
do  with.” 

“Then  you  leave  him  entirely  to  me?" 

“ I hope  you  will  regard  his  right  to  candid 
and  open  treatment.” 

“ He’s  had  nothing  but  the  most  open  and  can- 
did treatment  from  me,  mamma.  It’s  you  that 
want  to  play  fast  and  loose  with  him.  And  to 
tell  you  the  truth,  I believe  ho  would  like  that  a 
good  deal  better ; I believe  that  if  there’s  any- 
thing he  hates,  it’s  openness  and  candor." 

Alma  laughed,  and  put  her  arms  round  her 
mother,  who  could  not  help  laughing  a little  too. 
[to  bx  ooimsuzn-I 
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A YACHTING  DREAM. 

A day  for  dreams  ’ A waving  plain 
Of  soft  blue  lake  caresses; 

White  sails  that  droop,  then  swell  amain, 
As  though  the  breeze  wooed  once  again 
The  lovely  nercid’s  tresses. 

A day  for  dreams ! O’er  purpling  deeps 
The  sky  meets  purple  vastm-ss, 

And  golden  white  rise  sandy  i 


Where  pines 
A wonder  i 


• fix 
its  brightness 


cloud  that  keeps 


A dav  for  dreams ! The  silvery  sands 
O’er  purpling  waves  show  clearer; 

And  broad-bused,  bright,  one  fair  hill  stands 
Across  the  deep,  where  pine-clad  lands 
Show  fairer  still,  the  nearer. 

Nestled  within  those  hills  of  sand, 

At  noon  we  found  a city; 

At  eve  we  left,  and  on  the  strand 
A sweet  girl  stood,  smiled,  waved  her  hand. 
Sweet  dav!  sweet  dream!  the  pit  v ! 

J H.  T.  S. 

A TEMPORARY  DEAD-LOCK. 

i. 

Mr.  John  Amesbiry,  Senior  Warden  of  St.  Jude’s 
Church,  Minneapolis,  to  the  Rev.  Clement  Mark- 
ham : 

Vestry  or  St.  Jtiif’s,  April  4/A. 
Dear  Mr.  Markham, — At  a special  meeting  of 
the  wardens  and  vestry  of  St.  Jude’s  Church  held 
this  day,  it  was  unanimously  decided  to  grant  your 
request  for  leave  of  absence  from  your  duties  as 
rector  of  this  parish  from  June  1st  till  September 
13th,  inclusive,  proximo,  with  permission  to  go 
abroad.  I am  instructed  further  tq  state  that 
the  wardens  and  vestry  of  St.  Jude’s  have  much 
pleasure  in  granting  your  request,  ns  they  feel 
that  your  zealous  and  very  successful  administra- 
tion of  the  affairs  of  the  parish  has  abundantly 
entitled  you  to  a period  of  relaxation  and  rest. 
Your  salary  for  the  term  of  your  absence  will  be 
paid  to  you  in  advance. 

In  my  personal  capacity,  my  dear  Markham, 
permit,  me  to  add  that  I am  delighted  that  you 
are  to  have  this  holiday.  You  richly  deserve  it. 
Bv-the-way,  a good  deal  of  amusement  was  caused 
by  the  rather  characteristic  error  in  the  date  of 
vour  formal  application  for  leave.  Were  you  to 
receive  precisely  the  holiday  that  you  asked  for, 
you  would  have  to  turn  back  the  wheels  of  time, 
for  your  letter  was  dated  last  year! 

II. 

Mrs.  Clement  Markham  to  Mrs.  Winthrop  Tre- 
mont,  Boston : 

St.  Jpva’a  Rectory,  Minneapolis,  May  18/ A. 
Dear  Aunt  Lucy, — We  are  getting  on  famous- 
ly with  our  preparations  for  the  summer.  Dear 
Clement  is  full  of  his  visit  to  England,  and  I am 
sure  that  he  will  have  a delightful  time.  The 
bishop  has  given  him  a letter  of  introduction  to 
the  Bishop  of  London,  and  another  to  Dean  Rum- 
ford,  of  Canterbury,  so  a very  desirable  introduc- 
tion to  the  best  clerical  society  is  assured  to  him. 
He  expects  to  sail  from  New  York  on  the  City  of 
Patti  June  5th,  and  to  sail  from  London  on  the 
same  vessel  on  September  4th.  This  will  bring 
him  back  to  New  York  in  plenty  of  time  to  get 
home  to  preach  on  the  next  Sunday,  the  14th. 
He  expects  to  write  his  sermon  on  the  voyage. 
It  would  be  delightful  to  go  with  him,  but  this  is 
impossible  on  account  of  the  children.  I have 
engaged  board  for  the  summer  at  a small  but 
very  good  hotel  in  the  White  Mountains — the 
Outlook  House,  Littleton,  New  Hampshire — and 
I expect  to  he  very  comfortable  there.  I made  a 
funny  mistake  in  writing  for  mv  rooms.  I di- 
rected my  first  letter  to  Littleton,  New  'York. 
Wasn’t  it  absurd  f 

Dear  Clement  expects  to  get  some  vestments  in 
London,  where  they  make  them  so  well,  you  know, 
and  he  has  promised  to  bring  me  from  Paris — 
where  he  will  spend  a fortnight — two  dozen  pairs 
of  gloves  and  six  pairs  of  black  silk  stockings. 
Fancy  my  having  six  pairs  of  black  silk  stockings 
at  once ! I shall  feel  like  a queen.  The  children 
arc  very  well. 

III. 

The  Rev.  Clement  Markham  to  Mrs.  Clement 
Markham,  Littleton,  New  Hampshire: 

On  iioako  “ City  op  Paris,”  June  5/A— 3.30  p.m. 
...  .1  staid  with  my  brother  Ronald  last  night, 
and  he  and  Van  Cortlandt  came  down  to  see  me 
off.  I barely  caught  the  steamer,  for  I forgot  my 
watch — left  it  on  the  mantel-piece  in  Ronald’s 
chambers — and  did  not  remember  it  until  we  were 
half-way  down  town.  Ronald  said,  in  his  chaffing 
way,  that  I left  mv  head  somewhere  when  I was 
a boy,  and  that  I have  been  going  around  without 
it  ever  since.  I wish  that  lie  and  Van  Cortlandt 
hadn’t  such  silly  notions  about  my  incapacity  in 
the  ordinary  affairs  of  life  — not  that  I really 
mind  their  nonsense,  for  you  know  how  well  I 
love  them  both.  I am  very  glad  that  you  con- 
sented to  go  directly  to  the  mountains  instead  of 
coming  to  New  York  to  see  me  off.  There  was  a 
great  crowd  on  the  dock,  and  I much  prefer  to 
think  of  our  tender  parting.  . . .Be  sure  to  cable 
me  on  the  15th — the  day  that  I get  to  London. 
The  address,  ion  know,  is  simply,  “ Clement,  Lon- 
don," and  I am  to  arrange  with  my  bankers  to 
have  the  despatch  sent  to  me.  Good-by,  my — 
Here  is  the  pilot. 

IV. 

The  Rev.  Clement  Markham  to  Mrs.  Clement 
Markham,  Littleton,  New  Hampshire: 

[ CU/r  Jhxpatch.  ] 

London,  June  16/A. 

Whv  have  vou  not  cabled? 


The  Rev.  Clement  Markham  to  Mrs.  Clement 
Markham,  Littleton,  New  Hampshire  ; 

Ciiabins  Cross  IIotf.i.,  London,  June  16/A. 
.After  I cabled  yru  this  morning  I remem- 


i Bostc 


t New  York 
i make  the 


about  my  cable  despatches.  When  I had  recti- 
fied this  error  of  omission  I received  vour  despatch 
of  yesterday.  It  was  a very  great  relief  to  my 
mind  to  have  direct  news  from  you,  and  to  know 
of  the  safety  and  health  of  my  loved  ones,  who 
are  dearer  to  me.  . . . 

VI. 

The  Rev.  Clement  Markham  to  Mrs.  Clement 
Markham,  Littleton,  New  Hampshire: 

Charing  Cross  Hotel,  London,  A ugust  20th. 
...  .1  had  a delightful  fortnight  in  Paris. ...  I 
bought  the  gloves  and  the  stockings — it  was 
droll,  and  not  quite  proper,  about  buying  the 
stockings.  I will  tell  you  all  about  it  when  I get 
home.  And  I also  bought  you  Something  Else 
that  I am  sure  will  be  a pleasant  surprise  to  you 

when  you  see  it His  lordship.  Dr.  , has 

been  kindness  itself  to  me.  I dined  again  at 
Lambeth  Palace  yesterday — a farewell  dinner.  I 
was  a little  late.  I am  sorry  to  say,  for  I got  into 
the  wrong  boat  at  Westminster  Bridge,  but  bis 
lord-hip  very  cordially  accepted  mv  excuses. 
At  dinner  I was  seated  next  to  a very  interesting 
man  who  lias  charge  of  a large  parish  in  the  east 
end  of  London.  Such  poverty  as  there  is  in  that 
wretched  region,  and  such  moral  depravity,  are 
sickening  to  contemplate.  Thank  Heaven,  there 
is  nothing  like  it  in  Minneapolis.  . . . 

I shall  sail  (I).  V.)  on  the  City  >f  Pari*  two 
weeks  from  to-morrow.  I think  that  the  best 
arrangement  will  be  for  you  to  come  down  to 
your  aunt  Lucy's  on  the  Iltli,  and  on  the  12th 
(D.  V.)  I will  join  you  at  her  house 
whence  we  will  start  for  home  that  e 
the  Boston  and  Albany.  I must  be  ii 
for  a few  hours  to  see  Ronald  and  t 
final  arrangements  about  the  new  staiued-gla; 
windows.  If  you  prefer  to  meet  me  in  New  York, 
arrange  matters  with  Ronald,  who  will  meet  you 
at  the  station  and  take  you  to  a hotel.  As  I 
shall  go  direetly  to  his  office  on  landing,  I will 

find  out  at  onee  what  you  have  decided  to  do 

On  referring  to  your  letter  of  the  10th  I perceive 
that  you  are  afraid  that  I may  have  made  some 
mistake  about  the  sizes  of  the  stockings  and 
gloves.  Of  course  I got  the  right  sizes  ; I had  it 
written  down  : “ No.  t’>L  long  fingers,”  and  “ No. 
84,  narrow  ankles.”  Don’t  fall  into  Ronald’s  wav 
of  fancying  that  I always  get  things  wrong.  It 
was  about  the  narrow  ankles  that — But  I had 
better  wait  and  tell  it  to  you  when  I get  home. 
It  certainly  was  very  droll.  I have  bought  a 
most  satisfactory  chasuble,  very  elegant  in  mate- 
rial and  beautifully  made.  I should  have  hesi- 
tated to  buy  so  costly  a garment  for  myself ; but 
this  is  for  the  Service  of  the  Sanctuary.  It  will 
make  something  of  a stir  among  the  congrega- 
tion, I think,  the  first  lime  that  I wear  it  in  dear 

St.  Jude's If,  as  is  probable,  I go  down  into 

Wales  next  week,  this  will  be  my  last  letter. 
My  heart  is  full  of  joyful  thankfulness  to  think 
that  so  very  soon  1 shall  see  again  (D.  V.)  my 
own  dear  Margaret,  who 

VII. 

Mrs.  Clement  Markham  to  Mrs.  Winthrop  Tre- 
mont,  Boston : 

Littleton,  Avgu»t  29/A. 

Dear  Acnt  Lucy, — I have  just  received  a long 
and  delightful  letter  from  dear  Clement.  He 
had  a lovely  time  in  Paris,  and  he  has  bought 
me  the  gloves  and  the  silk  stockings,  and  also 
something  else;  but  he  won’t  tell  me  what  this 
other  thing  is,  for  he  means  it  to  be  a surprise. 
Do  you  think  it  could  possibly  be  the  silk  for  a 
dress  ? He  knows  how  much  I want  a new  black 
. silk.  But  I shall  not  think  about  it,  for  I don't 
want  to  be  disappointed.  He  has  had  such  de- 
lightful dinners  with  his  lordship  the  Bishop  of 
London  at  Lambeth  Palace.  His  lordship  was 
“kindness  itself,”  Clement  writes.  Clement 
must  have  made  a very  favorable  impression,  of 
course.  And  Clement  writes  that  he  has  bought 
«uch  a love  of  a chasuble.  It  will  stir  up  tbe 
whole  congregation  the  first  time  that  he  wears  it, 
I am  sure. 

If  it  is  quite  convenient  to  you,  dear  Aunt 
Lucy,  I shall  come  down  to  you,  with  the  nurse 
and  the  children,  on  the  11th.  That  is  the  day 
that  Clement  will  arrive  in  New  York,  and  he 
writes  that  he  will  come  to  Boston  the  next  day 
— after  seeing  Ronald,  and  attending  to  the  final 
arrangements  about  our  beautiful  new  chancel 
windows — and  join  me  at  your  house.  But  if 
this  arrangement  is  the  leo.it  hit  inconvenient  to 
you,  please  tell  me  so  frankly,  for  I can  perfectly 
well  meet  him  in  New  York,  where  Ronald  will 
take  care  of  me  till  he  comes — a plan  that  he 
also  has  arranged  in  case  I do  not  go  to  you. 
Dear  Clement  always  is  so  thoughtful  ami  care- 
ful, you  know.  Please  answer  soon,  so  that  I 
may  know  what  to  do.  The  weather  is  quite 
chilly  here  now.  The  children  are  brown  as  lit- 
tle berries  and  very  well.  Baby  has  cut  another 
tooth. 

VIII. 

Mrs.  Winthrop  Treniont  to  Mrs.  Clement  Mark- 
ham, Littleton,  New  Hampshire: 

No.  19  Mount  Vernon  Plaoe,  Amjuxt  30/A. 
My  Dear  Margaret, — I write  at  once  because, 
I am  very  sorry  to  say.  it  will  he  impossible  for 
me  to  have  you  here  on  ifie  date  that  you  name. 
I have  just  completed  tny  arrangements  for  hav- 
ing the  entire  house  papered  and  painted.  All 
the  furniture  is  locked  up  in  the  dining-room 
(that  was  done  up,  you  remember,  last  summer), 
and  I set  out  this  afternoon  on  a round  of  visits 
that  will  fill  up  the  time  until  September  1 2th, 
when  I am  promised  that  the  work  will  be  done. 
The  servants  are  to  have  holidays,  and  the  paint- 
ers and  paper-hangers  are  to  be  in  complete  pos- 
session of  the  premises.  Could  I be  sure  that 
they  would  keep  their  promises  and  get  through 
by  the  12th,  I should  urge  your  coming  on  that 
day,  which  still  would  be  in  time  to  meet  Clem- 
ent, instead  of  on  the  11th.  But  you  know  how 
certain  people  of  this  sort  are.  Much  as  I 


be  red  that  1 hadn’t  arranged  with  the  bankers  would  love  to  have  you  and  Clement  with  me,  I 
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think  that  you  had  better  follow  out  your  second 
plan,  ami  go  to  Ronald's  care  in  New  York. 


Mrs.  Clement  Markham  to  Mr.  Ronald  Markham, 

New  York: 

Littleton,  A uguxt  31*/. 

Dear  Ronald, — Clement  had  arranged,  in  case 
we  could  stay  at  Aunt  Lucy’s,  to  meet  me  in  Bos- 
ton on  his  return.  But  I have  just  received  a 
letter  from  Aunt  Lucv  in  which  she  says  that 
her  house  is  torn  up,  and  that  we  cannot  possi- 
bly come  to  her  before  the  12th.  Therefore  I 
must  adopt  the  other  plan  that  dear  Clement,  with 
his  usual  thoughtfulness,  has  suggested,  which  is 
to  meet  him  in  New  York.  He  tells  me  to  ask 
you  to  engage  rooms  for  me  in  some  quiet  hotel, 
and  also  to  ask  you  to  meet  me  on  mv  arrival 
with  the  children  and  nurse.  I shall  leave  here 
on  the  morning  of  the  Hull  by  the  White  Moun- 
tain Express  (that  gets  in  at  Jersey  City,  I think); 
and  if  you  will  care  for  me  in  the  way  that  Clem- 
ent suggests,  I shall  he  very  grateful. 

Clement  has  had  a lovely  time  during  his  holi- 
day. He  has  been  especially  favored  by  seeing 
•a  great  deal  of  the  higher  clergy.  He  has  dined 
repeatedly  with  the  Lord  Archbishop  of  London 
at  Lambeth  Palace,  and  I am  sure  that  lie  must 
have  created  a very  favorable  impre-sion  among 
them,  and  given  them  a highly  satisfactory  idea 
of  the  clergymen  of  the  American  branch  of  the 
Anglican  Church.  Please  answer  soon,  so  that 
I may  know  what  to  do.  I forgot  to  say  that 
Clement  experts  to  arrive  oil  the  Iltli.  He  is 
to  sail  on  the  4th. 


The  Rev.  Clement  Markham  to  Mrs.  Clement 
Markham,  Littleton,  New  Hampshire: 

[ Cable  Iiexpntch.  ] 


Liverpool,  September  3d. 


Sail  to-dav. 

XL 

Mr.  Roland  Markham  to  Mrs.  Clement  Markham, 
Littleton,  New  Hampshire: 

[Telegram.] 


San  Antonio.  Texas,  September  5/A. 
Here  for  a week  on  railroad  business.  Van 
Cortlandt  will  secure  you  rooms  and  meet  you. 
Write  him  at  No.  — Broadway. 


XII. 

Mrs.  Clement  Markham  to  Mr.  Hubert  Van  Cort- 
landt, New  York : 

Littleton,  September  6th. 

Dear  Mr.  V’ an  Cortlandt, — Bv  a telegram 
that  I have  just  received  from  Ronald,  I find 
that  he  is  in  Texas.  I had  written  to  him  to 
ask  him  to  secure  rooms  for  ine  at  some  quiet 
hotel,  and  to  meet  me  at  Jersey  City  on  the 
evening  of  the  loth,  on  the  arrival  of  the  White 
Mountain  Express.  Of  course  he  cannot  do  this 
now,  and  he  telegraphs  me  to  ask  you  to  do  it 
all  in  his  place.  I feel  that  I am  taking  a great 
liberty  in  asking  so  much  of  you,  but  I really 
cannot  help  myself.  I had  expected  to  meet 
Clement  in  Boston  at  mv  aunt’s,  but  my  aunt  is 
out  of  town  ; and  now  Ronald  is  away  from  New 
York.  It  is  very  provoking.  So,  you  sec,  I can 
only  throw  myself  on  vour  mercy.  But  I do  this 
with  the  less  hesitation  because  I know  how 
strong  your  friendship  is  for  mv  dear  Clement, 
who  will  be,  as  I will  be  also,  very  grateful  to 
you. 

I am  very  much  puzzled  by  a cable  despatch 
from  Clement  that  came  two  days  ago.  It  reads, 
“Sail  to-day,”  and  is  dated  September  third. 
Clement's  passage  was  engaged  on  the  City  of 
Paris,  which  I know  was  advertised  to  sail  on 
September  fourth,  and  that  is  the  date  that  he 
all  along  has  turned  for  his  return.  Can  the 
date  of  sailing  have  been  changed  ? Ought  I to 
come  to  New  York  one  day  earlier?  Everything 
seems  to  be  going  wrong  of  lute,  and  1 am  both 
worried  and  perplexed.  If  you  can  think  of  any 
comforting  explanation  that  will  account  for  this 
change,  I shall  be  Verv  much  obliged  to  you. 
Please  give  my  kindest  regards  to  Mrs.  Van  Cort- 
landt. 

XIII. 

Mr.  Hubert  Van  Cortlandt  to  Mrs.  Clement  Mark- 
ham, Littleton,  New  li:tiup*tiiie  : 

Law  Offices  of 

Van  Cortlandt,  Howard,  Warrington,  & Ei>ke- 
<v)viiif,  EyciTuti.K  Building,  — Broadway. 

[Dictatei /.]  New  York,  September  T/A. 

My  Dear  Mrs.  Markham, — Your  favor  of  the 
5th  is  received.  I am  very  glad  indeed  that  I shall 
have  this  opportunity  to  serve  you.  You  must, 
not  consider -yourself  under  any  obligation  at  ail. 
Remember  how  close  Clement  is  to  me,  though 
our  wavs  in  life  have  separated  widely,  and  how 
true  his  friendship  has  been  to  me  through  all 
these  years.  I am  delighted  that  Ronald  is  out 
of  town,  and  that  I am  to  bo  permitted  to  serve 
you  in  his  place. 

I regret  exceedingly  that  Mrs.  Van  Cortlandt  is 
still  in  the  Catskills,  and  that  our  house  still  re- 
mains in  its  condition  of  summer  dismantlement. 
Were  she  at  home,  and  the  house  in  order,  you 
would  come  directly  to  us.  of  course.  As  this 
cannot  be,  I have  engaged  an  apartment  for  you 
with  mv  old  landlady,  Mrs.  Warden.  No.  ti8  Clin- 
ton Place.  For  a number  of  years  before  I was 
married  I occupied  rooms  in  this  house,  and  I am 
confident  that  you  will  be  fur  more  comfortable 
here  than  you  possibly  could  be  at  any  hotel. 
Mrs.  Warden,  who  is  a most  motherly  old  body, 
and  who  remembers  Clement  well,  will  take  the 
best  of  care  of  you,  and  I have  arranged  that 
vour  meals  shall  he  sent  across  to  you  from  the 
Brvvoort. 

In  regard  to  Clement’s  cable  despatch.  I am  as 
much  puzzled  as  you  are.  One  of  mv  young  men 
has  just  returned  from  the  otlicc  of  the  Inman 
Line,  and  reports  that  the  City  of  Parix  sailed  on 
her  regular  date,  the  4th,  and  is  due  to  arrive 
here  on  Wednesday  next,  the  11th.  My  young 
man  was  assured  that  no  steamer  belonging  to 


any  of  the  regular  lines  left  Liverpool  for  this 
port  on  the  3d.  The  Ounarcl  steamer  Samaria 
did  leave  Liverpool  on  the  3d,  however,  for  Bos- 
ton. It  is  possible,  of  course — since  vour  origi- 
nal plan  seems  to  have  been  that  you  and  Clem- 
ent should  meet  in  Boston — that  lie  has  sailed  in 
the  Samaria.  But  I do  not  think  that  this  is 
probable.  The  Samaria  is  a much  slower  boat 
than  the  City  of  Parix , and  I think  that  even 
Clement  would  perceive  that  by  sailing  ill  her  be 
would  lose  time  instead  of  gaining  it.  Frankly' 
my  dear  Mrs.  Markham,  I think  that  Clement 
simply  has  mixed  things  up  in  his  despatch  by 
writing  “ to-day  ” when  he  meant  “ to-morrow.’ 
Bless  his  dear  old  heart!  he  always  did  have  a 
faculty  for  getting  things  wrong,  you  know.  I 
decidedly  advise  you,  therefore,  to  come  dow  n to 
New  York  on  the  10th,  as  you  have  already  ar- 
ranged. 

I observe  that  you  speak  of  the  White  Moun- 
tain Express  as  coming  in  at  Jersey  City.  This 
is  a mistake.  It  arrives  at  the  Forty-second 
Street  Station.  Bear  this  fact  in  mind,  please; 
and  I advise  you  to  write  on  a card — which  you 
had  better  have  easily  accessible  in  your  pocket- 
book  — Mrs.  Warden’s  address,  No.  68  Clinton 
Place.  Then,  should  I miss  you  in  the  crowd  at 
the  station,  or  should  any  other  mischance  occur 
in  regard  to  our  meeting,  you  will  know  where  to 
tell  ymir  driver  to  take  you,  and  where  to  send 
your  trunks.  Do  not  fear  that  any  such  un- 
toward accident  will  occur.  It  is  only  profes- 
sional prudence  that  leads  me  to  provide  for  ev- 
ery contingency  that  may  arise.  As  a further 
precautionary  measure  (we  lawyers  are  full  of 
precautionary  measures,  you  know),  please  tele- 
graph me  from  Littleton  on  the  morning  that  you 
leave. 

XIV. 

Mrs.  Clement  Markham  to  Mr.  Hubert  Van  Cort- 
landt, New  York : 

Littleton,  September  9th. 

Dear  Mr.  Van  Cortlandt, — Your  very  kind 
letter  came  last  evening.  I cannot  tell  yon  how 
grateful  I am  to  you  for  all  your  goodness  and 
thoughtfulness.  With  such  explicit  directions  I 
cannot  possibly  go  wrong.  You  must  be  right,  I 
think,  ill  regard  to  the  cable  despatch.  Such  a 
mistake  would  be  just  what  dear  Clement  would 
be  almost  certain  to  make  when  in  one  of  his 
absent-minded  moods.  I will  do  all  the  prudent 
things  which  you  so  thoughtfully  advise,  and  I 
shall  keep  your  letter  to  show  to  dear  Ciemem, 
so  that  he  may  know  how  much  trouble  you  have 
taken  to  make  everything  about  tnv  arrival  se- 
cure. Of  course  the  train  does  not  come  in  at 
Jersey  City.  I remember  about  it  now  perfectly. 

I am  in  the  thick  of  packing  to-day,  and  expect 
to  get  off  in  the  morning.  But  I will  telegraph 
you  before  I start.  I don’t  want  to  bother  you 
with  this  letter  at  your  office,  so  I send  it  to  your 
house.  I find  the  address  in  Clement’s  address 
book.  Am  I not  considerate  ? 


XV. 

Dr.  Atwood  Vance  to  Mr.  Hubert  Van  Cortlacdt, 
New  York : 

[Telegram.] 

Tannersvili.e,  New  York,  September  lftfA. 
Mrs.  Van  Cortlandt  taken  dangerously  ill  in 
night,  and  continues  in  critical  condition.  Come 
at  once. 

XVI. 

Mrs.  Clement  Markham  to  Mr.  Hubert  Van  Cort- 
landt, New  York : 

[ Telegram.  Endorsed:  “ Not  delivered.  Party 
oat  of  /oicji.”] 

Littleton,  New  Hamuriiire,  September  10/ A. 
Will  arrive  on  White  Mountain  Express  this 

XVII. 

The  Rev.  Clement  Markham  to  Mrs.  Clement 
Markham,  No.  19  Mount  Vernon  Place,  Boston  : 
[ Telegram.  Endorsed : “ Returned  to  sender.  [~n- 
kntnrii  at  t/iix  addresx."] 

Brf.vookt  IIocse,  New  York,  September  11/A, 
Arrived  this  morning.  Will  be  with  you,  D.  V., 
to-morrow. 

XVII I. 

The  Rev.  Clement  Markham  to  Mrs.  Winthrop 
Tremont,  No.  19  Mount  Vernon  Place,  Boston  : 

[ 7'  If  gram.  Endorxed : “ Returned  to  sender.  Ad- 
dressee absent  from  Boston."] 

Brevoort  Hocbe,  New  Y'oek,  September  11/A. 

Is  Margaret  with  vou  ? Please  answ  er  at  once. 

XIX. 

The  Rev.  Clement  Markham  to  Clerk,  Outlook 
House,  Littleton.  New  Hampshire: 

[ Telegram.] 

Brevoort  House,  New  York,  September  11/A. 

Is  Mrs.  Markham  still  at  Outlook  House  ? An- 
swer prepaid. 

XX. 


Clerk,  Outlook  House,  to  the  Rev.  Clement  Mark- 
hum,  New  York : 

[ Telegram.] 

Littleton,  New  H ami-murk,  September  UZA. 
Mrs.  Markham  left  on  morning  train  vesterdav 
for  New  York. 

XXI. 

The  Rev.  Clement  Markham  to  Mr.  John  Ames- 
bury,  Minneapolis: 

[ Telegram.] 

Brevoort  House,  New  York,  September  Wrh 
Has  Mrs.  Markham  returned  to  Miuneap«.'.i*? 
Please  answer  immediately.  . 


XX1L 

Mh“x^7  “ tw  C1— 

[ ram.] 

l.sfk  sat  aS  “°l  relUVned-  Glad  you 
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XXIII. 

The  Rev.  Clement  Markham  to  Mr.  Ronald  Mark- 
ham, Monger  House,  San  Antonio,  Texas  : 
['Myra,,,] 

Brevoort  Hoi-sk,  New  York.  September  IMA. 
{Delivered  Sepienitwr  12tli.J 
Did  Margaret  communicate  with  yon  in  regard 
to  her  intended  movements?  I cannot  find  her 
and  am  much  perturbed.  Answer  at  once. 

XXIV. 

Mrs.  Clement  Markham  to  Mr.  Herbert  Van  Cort- 
landt,  No.  — Broadway,  New  York  : 

No.  68  Clinton  Place,  Sejitember  IMA. 
Dear  Mr.  Van  Corti.andt, — I was  so  sorrv  that, 
after  all,  we  did  miss  each  other  in  the  crowd  last 
night.  But  I got  along  very  well,  thanks  to  your 
forethought  in  telling  me  just  what  to  do,  though 
I must  confess  that  I had  five  very  dreadful  min- 
utes while  I was  looking  for  the  card  on  which  I 
had  written  Mrs.  Warden’s  address.  And  where 
do  you  suppose  I found  it  at  last?  It  was  in  my 
pocket-book,  just  where  you  told  me  to  put'  it. 
Wasn’t  it  absurd?  So  then  we  came  down  here 
very  comfortably,  and  found  the  delightful  apart- 
ment that  you  had  secured  for  me.  As  for  Mrs. 
Warden,  she  is  as  good  as  gold.  She  even  had 
warm  milk  ready  for  Teddy,  and  a delicious  cup 
of  tea  for  me.  I never  shall  be  able  to  thank 
von  enough  for  all  that  you  have  done. 

What  arrangements  have  you  made  about  bring- 
ing Clement  to  me  ? If  the  dear  boy  hasn’t  gone 
on  that  slow  ship  to  Boston,  and  has  come,  as 
you  think  he  has,  on  the  City  of  Paris,  he  ought 
to  arrive  to-day.  1 should  love  to  go  down  to  the 
dock  and  be  the  very  first  to  welcome  him.  But 
in  such  a crowd  as  there  will  be  I ought  not  to 
venture,  ought  1?  Please  let  me  know  by  bear- 
er just  what  you  have  done  about  our  meeting, 
and  when  I am  to  expect  my  dear  boy. 

XXV. 

Mr.  Robert  Warrington  to  Mrs.  Clement  Mark- 
ham, No.  68  Clinton  Place,  New  York : 

Law  Offices  of 

Van  Cortlanpt,Howard,Warujn<iton,&  Edgecombe, 
Equitable  Building,  — Broadway. 

New  York,  September  IMA. 
Miss  (or  Mr*.)  Margaret  Marl-ham  : 

Dear  Madam, — Replying,  in  the  absence  of  Mr. 
Van  Cortlandt,  to  vours  of  even  date,  I would 
say  that  Mr.  Van  Cortlandt  was  called  out  of 
town  suddenly  yesterday  by  the  dangerous  illness 
of  his  wife.  I have  no  knowledge  of  the  matter 
concerning  which  you  inquire,  and  regret,  there- 
fore, my  inability  to  supply  the  information  which 
you  ask.  I may  sav,  however,  that  the  City  of 
Pari*,  as  I have  ascertained  by  telephone,  ar- 
rived at  her  dock  about  half  an  hour  ago. 
Should  you  desire  to  telegraph  Mr.  Van  Cort- 
lundt,  his  address  is  the  Bear  and  Fox  Inn,  Tan- 
nersville,  Greene  County,  New  York. 

xxvi. 

Mrs.  Clement  Markham  to  Mr.  Hubert  Van  Cort- 
landt, Bear  and  Fox  Inn,Taiinersville,  Greene 
County,  New  York : 

[ Telegram] 

68  Clinton  Place,  New  York.  September  IMA. 
{Delivered  September  ISth.J 
What  arrangements  did  you  make  for  letting 
Clement  know  where  to  find  me?  If  he  came 
on  the  City  of  Paris  lie  is  here  in  New  York  now. 
I am  anxious.  So  sorry  about  Mrs.  Van  Cort- 
landt. 

XXVII. 

Mr.  Ronald  Markham  to  the  Rev.  Clement  Mark- 
ham, New  York : 

[ Telegram .] 

San  Antonia,  Texas,  Sejitember  12fA. 
Do  not  know  Margaret’s  plans.  Think  she  ar- 
ranged matters  with  Van  Cortlandt.  See  him. 

' xxviii: 

Mr.  Hubert  Van  Cortlandt  to  Mrs. Clement  Mark- 
ham, New  York : 

[Telegram.-] 

Tannkrsville.  September  12/A. 
Made  no  arrangements.  Expected  to  meet 
Clement  at  dock.  Sorry  if  I have  occasioned  you 
annoyance.  You  know  cause  of  neglect.  Mrs. 
Van  Cortlandt  now  out  of  danger. 

XXIX. 

The  Rev.  Clement  Markham  to  Mr.  Ronald  Mark- 
ham, San  Antonio,  Texas : 

[ Telegram.] 

Bbbvoort  House,  New  York,  September  12/A. 
Van  Cortlandt  in  Catskills  with  sick  wife. 
Saw-  his  partner  Edgecombe,  who  can  tell  me 
nothing.  I have  ascertained  that  Margaret  left 
Littleton  day  before  yesterday  for  this  city. 
With  her  departure  from  Littleton  all  trace  of 
her  is  lost.  She  has  not  returned  to  Minneap- 
olis. I am  wellnigh  crazed  with  grief  and  anx- 
iety. Advise  me  at  once  what  is  best  to  be  done. 
Shall  I advertise  ? Will  it  be  well  to  employ  the 
police?  For  Heaven’s  sake,  answer  promptly 


Mrs.  Clement  Markham  to  Mrs.  Winthrop  Tre- 
mont,  Boston : 

[Telegram.] 

68  Clinton  Place,  New  York,  September  12/A. 
City  of  Pari x arrived.  Mrs.  Warden  been  to 
dock  and  got  passenger  list.  Clement’s  name  in 
it,  so  he  certainly  made  mistake  in  his  cable  de- 
spatch. 1 state  facts  fully  and  clearly,  so  that 
you  may  understand  why  Mr.  Van  Cortlandt  wag 
called  suddenly  to  see  sick  wife  in  Catskills,  and 
so,  while  Clement  must  be  here  in  New  York, 
perhaps  close  by  me,  am  unable  to  find  him,  and 
he,  of  course,  does  not  in  least  know  where  to  find 
me.  There  are  hundreds  of  hotels  here  in  New 
York,  and  he  may  be  at  all  of  them.  I don’t  know 
what  to  do,  and  am  almost  frantic  with  anxiety. 
Telegraph  me  at  once,  dear  Aunt  Lucy,  and  make 


telegram  perfectly  clear,  like  mine,  and  long  and 
full  and  explicit.  This  is  no  time  to  think  about 
what  telegraphing  costs.  Perhaps  Clement  has 
gone  on  to  you,  or  the  other  ship  may  have  got 
in  sooner.  If  he  is  with  you,  implore  him  to  re- 
turn to  me  at  once.  Would  it  be  well  for  me  to 
employ  the  police?  That  was  my  first  thought, 
hut  I was  afraid  that  I might  make  his  disap- 
pearance get  into  the  newspapers  and  lie  a scan- 
dal, and  that  would  not  do  for  a clergyman.  And 
he  has  not  really  disappeared;  it  is  only  that 
we  neither  of  us  know  where  we  each  are.  My 
head  is  one  horrible  buzz.  Shall  I advertise? 
Had  I better  offer  a reward?  Give  me  your  best 
advice,  dear  Aunt  Lucy,  and  please  answer  im- 
mediately. 

XXXI. 

Mr.  Ronald  Markham  to  Mrs.  Winthrop  Tremont, 
Boston : 

[Telegram.] 

San  Antonio,  Texas,  September  12/A. 

{Delivered  13th.] 

Clement  is  at  Brevoort  House,  New  York.  By 
characteristic  blunder  has  missed  Margaret.  If 
you  know  her  address,  please  telegraph  him.  ^ 

XXXII. 

Mrs.  Winthrop  Tremont  to  Mr.  Roland  Markham, 
New  York  (forwarded  to  San  Antonio,  Texas) ; 

[ Telegram.] 

Boston,  Septem her  12/ A. 

[Delivered  13tb.] 

Margaret  is  at  No.  68  Clinton  Place,  in  great 
distress  because  Clement  does  not  come  to  her. 
What  foolishness  has  overtaken  these  innocents 
now  ? Please  set  them  right. 

XXXIII. 

Mrs.  Winthrop  Tremont  to  Mrs.  Clement  Mark- 
ham, No.  68  Clinton  Place,  New  York: 

[Telegram.] 

Boston,  September  13/A. 

Clement  is  at  the  Brevoort  House,  quite  close 
by  you. 

XXXIV. 

Mr.  Ronald  Markham  to  the  Rev.  Clement  Mark- 
ham, Brevoort  House,  New  York  : 

[ Telegram.] 

San  Antonio,  Texas,  September  13/A. 
You  will  find  Margaret  at  No.  68  Clinton 
Place,  directly  across  the  street  from  your  hotel. 

XXXV. 

Mrs.  Clement  Markham  to  Mrs.  Winthrop  Tre- 
mont, Boston: 

8t.  Jude's  Rectory,  Minneapolis,  September  23 d. 
Dear  Aunt  Luct, — We  left  New  York  early 
last  Monday,  and  by  Tuesday  night  we  were  onee 
more  safe  and  together  here  in  our  own  dear 
home.  We  had  no  misadventures  on  our  jour- 
ney, except  that  we  nearly  missed  our  connec- 
tion at  Syracuse  (where  we  left  the  parlor  car  for 
the  sleeper)  by  getting  on  the  wrong  train.  For- 
tunately dear  Clement  found  out  his  mistake  just 
in  time. 

I had  not  the  energy  to  do  more  than  telegraph 
you  from  New  York  that  all  our  troubles  were 
ended.  I was  too  much  upset  by  the  agony  that 
I had  been  through  to  write.  It  was  a very  dread- 
ful two  days,  dear  Aunt  Lucy ; the  most  dreadful 
— especially  that  second  day  and  the  last  night — 
that  I have  ever  known.  And  dear  Clement  suf- 
fered even  more  than  I did,  for  I knew  at  least 
that  he  was  alive,  and  he  knew  absolutely  nothing 
about  me  at  all.  It  all  seems  now  like  a horrible 
dream,  and  when  I shut  my  eves  and  think  about 
it,  I turn  giddy  and  feel  sick  and  faint.  You  can- 
not possibly  imagine,  dear  Aunt  Lucy,  how  utter- 
ly, utterly  dreadful  it  all  was  ! 

If  it  had  not  been  so  very  dreadful,  it  would 
have  been  a little  absurd,  I think ; for,  you  know, 
all  the  while  that  we  were  in  such  terrible  dis- 
tress about  being  unable  to  find  each  other,  we 
actually  could  have  opened  our  windows  and 
talked  to  each  other  just  ncrcss  the  street ! As 
I found  out,  when  at  last  dear  Clement  came  to 
me, .his  room  in  the  Brevoort  House  was  directly 
opposite  my  apartment  at  No.  68  Clinton  Place. 
Was  it  not  strange  ? And  what  was  still  stranger, 
dear  Aunt  Lucy,  was  that  the  very  morning  that 
our  agony  ended  I happened  to  look  across  the 
street,  and  there,  hanging  beside  an  open  window 
of  the  hotel,  I saw  a loveiv  chasuble  that  I knew 
must  belong  to  some  clergyman,  and  it  made  me 
think  of  the  chasuble  that  Clement  had  written 
he  had  bought  in  London — and  it  really  was  that 
very  chasuble,  you  know,  for  Clement  had  hung 
it  there  to  get  the  creases  out  of  it — and  seeing 
it  set  me  into  a perfect  agony  of  grief,  for  I 
thought  that  I never  was  to  see  my  dear  husband 
again,  and  that  my  children  were  fatherless,  and 
that  I was  a widow,  and  that  there  was  nothing 
left  for  me  in  the  world  but  the  blackest  despair. 
And  it  was  while  I was  crying  my  very  heart  out 
that  there  was  a knoek  at  the  door,  and  then, 
in  a single  instant,  all  my  sorrow  was  ended  as  I 
found  myself  once  more  in  dear  Clement’s  arms. 

Yesterday  dear  Clement  preached  a beautiful 
sermon  about  man’s  liability  to  error,  and  the 
mysterious  wavs  through  which  human  error 
providentially  is  set  right.  It  was  a very  im- 
pressive sermon.  In  the  service  he  wore  his  new 
chasuble.  It  is  exceedingly  becoming.  Every- 
body was  very  much  moved  by  the  sermon ; and 
I was  moved,  of  course,  most  of  all.  I could  not 
help  crying.  Dear  Clement’s  voice  trembled  once 
or  twice,  and  I saw  that  there  were  tears  in  his 
eyes.  The  gloves  are  perfect,  and  the  stockings 
really  are  too  good  to  he  true.  They  are  open- 
work over  the  ankles,  and  three  of  the  six  pairs 
are  ribbed.  I wish  that  I could  tell  you  what  a 
queer  time  dear  Clement  had  when  he  was  buy- 
ing them.  He  bought  them  in  a French  shop  in 
Paris,  you  know ; and  when  he  asked  for  stock- 
ings with  narrow  ankles,  the  young  woman  who 
was  waiting  ou  him — But  it  will  be  better  to 
wait  until  I can  tell  it  to  you.  It  waa  very  funny. 


And  the  very  best  of  all,  dear  Aunt  Lucy,  is  that 
the  surprise  that  Clement  would  not  write  to  me 
about  ix  the  silk  for  a new  black  silk  dress!  It 
is  a loveiv  quality.  I do  wish  that  you  could 
have  heard  Clement's  beautiful  sermon  yesterday, 
and  that  you  could  have  seen  how  handsome  he 
looked  in  his  new  chasuble.  The  weather  to- 
day is  very  warm.  The  children  are  wonderfully 
well.  Thomas  A.  Janvier. 


SOME  WESTERN  SUMMER 
RESORTS. 

Fox  Lark,  Illinois,  is  one  of  those  rarely  beau- 
tiful bodies  of  water  in  which  the  West  abounds. 
It  is  about  three  miles  in  length,  and  has  an  ir- 
regularity of  form  that  gives  it  an  average  width 
of  about  a mile  and  a half.  It  lies  fifty  miles 
north  of  Chicago,  on  the  line  of  the  Wisconsin 
Central  Railway.  On  the  opposite  side  of  the 
lake  from  the  spot  selected  for  the  artist’s  stand- 
point are  the  beds  of  the  wonderful  aquatic  plaut 
the  lotus,  or  water-chinquapin — Xelumbenm  lute- 
mi — that  so  closely  resembles  the  lotus  of  Egypt 
as  to  be  mistaken  by  some  for  the  veritable  flower. 
There  are  few  places  in  the  world  where  the  soil 
permits  the  rooting  of  the  flower  that  loaded  the 
air  of  the  ancient  world  with  sueh  fragrance  that 
the  people  called  it  the  breathing  of  a divinity, 
and  bowed  the  knee  in  worship. 

The  various  groupings  marking  favorite  local- 
ities in  that  famous  resort  of  tourists,  and  very 
properly  called  the  “ Saratoga  of  the  West,”  will 
be  recognized  by  many.  The  city  of  Waukesha 
is  most  charmingly  located  in  a region  of  hills 
and  lakes,  ninety  miles  from  Chicago,  on  the  line 
of  the  Wisconsin  Central,  and  eighteen  miles  west 
from  the  Cream  City  of  the  West — Milwaukee. 
Its  sumptuous  hotels,  numerous  churches,  nnd 
other  accommodations  for  the  convenience  of  the 
thousnnds  who  flock  to  it  annually,  attest  the  ad- 
vantages of  its  location.  Such  is  the  superior- 
ity of  its  position  that  were  the  beauties  of  na- 
ture its  only  attractions,  it  would  command  the 
admiration  of  every  visitor,  and  occupy  a high 
place  among  the  summer  resorts  of  the  North- 
west. The  charms  of  a richly  diversified  land- 
scape are  among  the  least  of  its  numerous  claims 
on  popular  regard.  The  wonderfully  salubrious 
climate  and  the  invaluable  medicinal  properties 
of  the  waters  of  its  various  mineral  springs  con- 
stitute a still  higher  claim  upon  public  favor. 
The  fame  of  the  virtues  of  the  healing  waters  is 
world-wide.  Shipments  are  constantly  made,  not 
only  to  every  part  of  the  United  States,  but  to 
every  part  of  the  rest  of  America,  both  North  and 
South,  and  to  nearly  every  country  in  Europe,  and 
to  India,  Australia,  and  China.  The  efficacy  of 
the  waters  in  the  relief  of  many  physical  ailments 
is  attested  not  only  by  thousands  who  have  been 
benefited  by  them,  but  acknowledged  by  the  med- 
ical faculty  wherever  the  waters  have  been  used. 
As  a result  the  Waukesha  waters  are  placed  on 
a level  with  the  most  famous  mineral  waters  in 
the  world. 

Subjected  to  chemical  analysis,  the  waters  from 
the  various  springs  are  found  to  be  largely  im- 
pregnated with  the  bicarbonates  of  magnesia  and 
lime.  No  two,  however,  of  the  whole  fifteen  or 
twenty  springs  are  identical  in  their  chemical 
composition,  and  their  curative  properties  vary 
accordingly. 

Lake  Winnebago,  or,  as  the  Algonqtiins  called 
the  tribes  living  on  its  shores,  the  Wennibegouk, 
is  a beautiful  sheet  of  water  thirty  miles  in  length 
bv  ten  in  width,  giving  an  area  of  nearly  three 
hundred  square  miles.  This  beautiful  body  of 
water,  the  largest  lying  within  the  borders  of  the 
State  of  Wisconsin,  is  bounded  on  the  north  by 
the  cities  of  Xecnah  and  Menasha,  on  the  west 
bv  the  city  of  Oshkosh,  on  the  south  by  the  city 
of  Fond  du  Lac,  and  on  the  east  bv  the  remnants 
of  Indian  tribes  and  farmers.  Boating,  sailing, 
fishing,  rambling  in  the  wooded  aisles  of  natures 
magnificent  growth,  steaming  up  the  turbid  Wolf 
or  historic  Fox,  or  trouting  in  the  lesser  streams, 
bring  life  and  health  and  happiness  to  the  seeker. 

Charles  Rollin'  Brainard. 


CAVALRY  MARCHES. 

Owing  to  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  service 
demanded  of  the  cavalry  force  of  our  army — 
service  for  the  greater  part  in  a new  and  unset- 
tled country,  and  against  the  most  wily  and  expert 
of  savage  enemies — the  experience  gained  in  the 
moving  of  mounted  troops  has  been  of  such  a 
varied  nature  that  probably  no  other  army  can 
boast  of  superiority  over  our  troopers  in  this  re- 
spect, and  the  proper  conduct  of  the  marches  of 
cavalry  commands  requires  experience  and  judg- 
ment, intelligence,  activity,  and  endurance  of  a 
peculiar  nature  on  the  part  of  both  officers  and 
men.  Ordinary  marches  are  generally  made  at 
the  rate  of  about  twenty  to  twenty-five  miles  a 
day,  this  being  accomplished  in  from  five  to  six 
hours,  although  there  are  times  when  the  day’s 
journey  may  be  shorter  or  longer,  owing  to  the 
distance  from  one  another  of  desirable  camping- 
places,  the  importance  of  good  grazing  and  sweet 
water  for  the  horses  being  evident.  The  start 
from  the  previous  night’s  camp  is  usually  made 
between  six  and  seven  o’clock,  although  in  some 
of  the  hotter  parts  of  the  country  an  earlier  time 
of  day  is  considered  advisable  by  many  cavalry- 
men, and  the  first  halt  is  made  after  the  column 
has  been  an  hour  or  so  on  the  road.  This  is 
generally  the  longest  halt  of  the  day,  when  sad- 
dles are  adjusted,  and  the  horses  allowed  to  rest 
and  graze  for  a few  moments.  Once  every  hour 
after  that  a short  pause  of  about  five  minutes, 
the  men  invariably  dismounting,  is  made.  The 
gait  is,  as  far  as  the  writer’s  experience  goes, 
habitually  a rapid  walk,  although  General  Merritt 
recommends  a trot  for  ten  or  fifteen  minutes  after 
each  halt,  when  practicable,  which  appears  to  be 
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the  custom  in  most  of  the  European  services.  In 
a country  where  the  near  presence  of  an  enemy 
is  known  or  suspected  marches  are  conducted 
with  great  caution,  and  every  precaution  taken 
bv  careful  soldiers  to  guard  against,  surprise.  Ad- 
vance guards  and  flankers  are  thrown  out  in  the 
front  and  on  the  sides  of  the  column,  and  every 
ravine,  coulee,  or  cation,  every  rock  and  bush,  or 
group  of  trees  large  enough  to  conceal  a lurking 
foe,  is  carefully  examined.  It  is  while  making  a 
forced  march,  when  perhaps  the  safety  of  some 
little  community  of  settlers  or  detachment  of  com- 
rades, cut  off  and  surrounded  by  savage  foes,  de- 
pends upon  the  speedy  arrival  of  the  relieving 
column,  that  the  training,  the  pluck,  the  perse- 
verance, and  endurance  of  the  American  cavalry 
are  shown  to  the  greatest  advantage. 

In  the  rapidity  with  which  such  marches  have 
been  made,  the  distances  that  have  been  trav- 
ersed, the  rough  and  inhospitable  country — often 
swarming  with  savage  foes — over  which  the  jour- 
nevs  have  been  accomplished,  it  has  proved  itself 
the  equal,  if  not  the  superior,  to  any  troops  of  the 
kind  in  the  civilized  world.  A column  of  the 
Fifth  Cavalry,  under  the  command  of  General 
Wesly  Merritt,  marching  to  the  relief  of  Thorn- 
burgh’s brave  fellows  in  the  Ute  campaign  of 
1879,  made  one  hundred  and  seventy  miles  from 
11  a.m.  October  2d  to  6.80  a.m.  on  October  6th, 
without  losing  or  disabling  a horse,  and  was  in 
good  fighting  trim  on  its  arrival  at  its  objective 
point.  Among  many  instances  of  the  kind  that 
have  come  under  the  knowledge  of  the  writer,  the 
following  cases  of  hard  and  long  marches  by  in- 
dividuals may  be  quoted  to  show  the  sterling 
qualities  often  exhibited  by  our  troopers. 

In  1870  the  present  commander  of  the  troop 
of  cavalry  attached  to  the  brigade  of  the  National 
Guard  in  New  York  city — at  that  time  a lieu- 
tenant in  the  First  United  States  Cavalry — rode 
with  despatches  over  a rough  broken  country  one 
hundred  and  forty  miles  in  twenty-two  hours,  in- 
cluding halts  for  rest  and  refreshment.  He  was 
accompanied  by  a sergeant  and  one  man  of  his 
own  troop.  After  resting  one  day,  the  journey  back 
to  his  post  was  made  in  a little  over  two  days, 
the  marches  being  from  fifty-five  to  sixty  miles  a 
dav.  This  feat  was  accomplished  without  any 
preparation  whatever,  the  officer  and  his  men  be- 
ing ordered  out  without  any  warning.  Ten  years 
afterward  Lieutenant  Robertson,  of  the  same  regi- 
ment, with  Sergeants  Lynch  and  Price,  rode  one 
hundred  and  two  miles  in  pursuit  of  a deserter, 
through  snow  and  ice,  between  10  o’clock  one 
night  and  9.30  the  next.  On  the  next  day  they 
started  on  their  return  journey  from  Fort  Walla 
Walla,  Washington  Territory,  to  Fort  Lapwav, 
Idaho,  which  was  reached  in  two  days. 


ATLANTIC  CITY  AFTER  THE 
STORM. 

Nowhkrk  was  the  force  of  the  late  unprece- 
dented storm  felt  with  such  violence  as  at  Atlan- 
tic City,  which  promised  at  one  time,  with  its 
summer  population  of  20,000,  to  be  a repetition, 
on  a larger  scale,  of  the  Johnstown  disaster ; and 
nowhere  are  the  effects  of  this  violence  more  vis- 
ible, now  that  the  storm  has  departed,  atid  life 
there  has  returned  into  its  every-day  channels. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  Atlantic  City  was  for 
a time  cut  off  from  the  main  land  by  the  flooding 
of  the  six  miles  of  meadows  which  stretch  far 
back  behind  it,  and  even  so  late  as  last  Sunday 
only  one  line  of  railway  of  the  three  usually  run- 
ning was  in  operation  across  this  space.  At  low 
tide  now — the  time  represented  in  our  illustra- 
tions— the  ocean  front  presents  the  look  of  a sea- 
port pounded  by  the  tire  of  artillery.  The  iron 
pier,  with  the  wooden  theatre  erected  at  its  ex- 
tremity, the  familiar  board  walk  and  toboggan 
slide,  or ‘‘ocean  switchback,”  which  were  throng- 
ed but  a few  weeks  ago  by  thousands  of  pleasure- 
seekers,  us  well  as  the  popular  "Gem"  bath- 
houses, with  their  verandas  am# balconies,  stand, 
barelv  recognizable  ruins,  as  a remiiiu.'r  of  the 
tremendous  force  of  the  tide  which  rushed  over 
them  during  that  memorable  storm.  The  plea- 
sant quarter  known  under  the  name  of  Humber- 
stone,  with  its  many  picturesque  if  frail  struc- 
tures, stands  out  in  dreary  desolation  against  a 
background  of  demolished  trees  and  shattered 
abatis.  At  another  part  of  the  beach  the  ruins 
of  wrecked  bathing-houses,  pavilions,  and  restau- 
rants lie  heaped  upon  each  other  in  hideous  con- 
fusion ; and  everywhere  along  the  shore  massive 
timbers,  shattered  sheds  and  piers,  and  ragged 
piles  and  fences  testify  to  the  dreadful  force” of 
the  ocean’s  onset. 

But  perhaps  the  greatest  attraction  at  present 
for  the  hundreds  of  visitors  from  Philadelphia 
and  elsewhere  is  that  part  of  the  beach  where 
the  wreck  of  the  large  German  ship,  the  Geexte- 
miinde,  stands  in  striking  relief  against  the  dead 
level  of  devastated  strand  around  it.  This  ves- 
sel, fortunately  for  its  crew,  went  ashore  most 
conveniently  near  the  life-saving  station,  and  the 
crew  were  all  rescued  by  the  prompt  and  skilful 
efforts  of  the  men  on  guard.  The  wreck  lies 
nearly  opposite  the  new  Excursion  House  hotel, 
which  is  at  present  driving  a splendid  business 
with  its  throngs  of  visitors^  nnd  which,  owing  to 
its  high  position  on  the  beach,  and  the  thorough 
overhauling  it  received  last  year,  enjoyed  an  en- 
viable immunity  from  injury  during  the  storm. 
Huge  breaches  have  been  made  along  the  coast 
near  Atlantic  City,  and  it  is  probable  that  the 
configuration  of  this  part  of  the  seaboard  will, 
in  the  near  future,  be  materially  changed.  But 
with  all  the  disaster  to  property,  estimated  at  not 
less  than  a quarter  of  a million,  which  has  fallen 
upon  the  people  of  Atlantic  City,  thev  are  attain 
filled  with  hope  and  energy,  and  are  looking  for- 
ward to  more  secure  structures,  erected  along  a 
more  scientific  ocean  frontier,  to  greatly  increase 
their  business  during  the  next  season. 
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SKETCHES  FROM  WESTERN  SUMMER  RESORTS— Drawn  nr  Charlies  Graham. 


1.  At  Fox  Lake,  Illinois.  ! 
6 Dutch  Windmill  at  Or 
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rouse,  Waukesha.  3.  White  Rock  Spring,  Waukesha.  4.  The  Observatory  at  Waukesha.  5.  Bethesda  Spring,  Waukesha. 
Governor  Doty’s  Log  Cabin  (First  Territorial  Governor  of  Wisconsin).  8.  An  Avenue  in  Waukesha.  9.  Clysmic  Spring, 
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AFTER  THE  STORM  AT  ATLANTIC  CITY.— Drawn  by  Schell  and  Hog. 
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burned  or  a single  family  murdered,  and  may  act- 
ually go  to  bed  without  any  fear  of  being  awak- 
ened by  a spear  through  his  heart.  But  it  was 
fated  that  the  ghastly  scene  should  be  suddenly 
recalled  to  mv  mind  in  a very  startling  fashion. 

1 had  worked  mv  way  slowly  and  wearily  along 
the  winding  course  of  the  Svr-Duria  (Jaxiirtes), 
and  was  struggling  across  the  dreary  skeleton- 
strewn  waste  that  lies  between  the  head  waters 
of  the  famous  river  and  the  southern  border  line 
of  Siberia,  when,  one  breezeless,  stilling  day  of 
true  Central  Asian  quality,  as  my  Tartar  guide  and 
I were  crouching  under  our  little  Turkoman  wag- 
on for  shelter  from  the  merciless  sun  (for  not  a 
tree  nor  even  a hush  was  to  be  found  on  that 
bare,  burning  soil),  I suddenly  espied,  far  to  the 
south,  a group  of  shadowy  figures — whether  men 
or  beasts  1 could  not  yet  tell — moving  slowly 
toward  us. 

Were  they  the  phantoms  of  a mirage,  such  as 
I had  often  seen  already?  No;  they  were  too 
leal  for  that;  and  besides,  instead  of  melting 
and  vanishing  as  they  neared  us,  they  kept  grow- 
ing larger  and  more  distinct.  I unstrapped  iny 
revolver,  and  my  Tartar  felt  the  edge  of  his  khan- 
jar  (dagger)  with  n business-like  air,  for  in  this 
wild  region  every  stranger  is  a foe,  and  I could 
now  make  out  through  my  spy-glass  the  glitter 
of  spear  heads  and  the  figures  of  horsemen  in 
high  black  sheepskin  caps,  which  at  once  sug- 
gested a raiding  purty  of  the  “ Black  Uzbegs,” 
the  fiercest  marauders  in  all  Central  Asia.  True, 
we  were  rather  far  north  for  them,  but,  ns  their 
own  proverb  says,  “the  vulture  will  fly  far  when 
he  scents  prey.” 

Slowly  the  clump  of  dark  forms  moved  on  over 
tiie  hot  brassy  yellow  of  the  eternal  desert,  near- 
er and  nearer  still,  till  I could  see  that,  of  the  ten 
men,  six  were  on  foot,  and  moving  with  a shuffling, 
clumsy  gait,  which  told  me  the  truth  at  once— a 
truth  sadly  confirmed  by  the  faint  clanking  that 
came  to  our  ears  just  then  through  the  dead  si- 
lence. 

“ Another  chain-gang,”  thought  I.  “ A pretty 
place  for  men  to  cross  on  foot,  and  fettered  into 
the  bargain !” 

As  they  approached,  the  leaderof  the  four  horse- 
men (whom  we  now  saw  to  be  in  the  uniform  of 
the  Russian  irregular  cavalry)  rode  forward  with 
the  usual  challenge,  “ Is  it  peace?”  and  lowered 
his  lance  point  as  I replied,  “ It  is  peace,”  and 
replaced  my  revolver. 

To  any  one  as  familiar  ns  myself  with  the  fa- 
mous “Don  Cossacks,”  this  man’s  gaunt,  sinewy 
frame,  prominent  features,  coarse  dark  hair,  and 
small,  keen,  restless  eyes  were  signs  not  to  be  mis- 
taken, and  I at  once  saluted  him  in  his  native  di- 
alect with  the  ancient  Cossack  greeting  that  I had 
learned  at  their  camp  fires  long  before. 

It  was  the  key  to  Ostap  Kostenko’s  heart. 
His  stolid  face  brightened  into  a jovial  grin,  and 
liis  strong  brown  hand  grasped  mine  with  a force 
that  made  every  joint  crackle. 

“Welcome,  batko”  (the  Cossack  word  for 
“father”)!  “Well  met!  I see  you  have  lived 
among  ms  in  your  time.” 

“ You  are  right,  my  lad;  I ought  to  know  bv 
this  time  what  a Cossack  khootor  [farm-house] 
looks  like,  and  how  tvorojka  [curd-cake]  tastes. 
But  what  have  these  prisoner*  of  yours  been 
doing  ?” 

“ Kto  znn'rt  f"  (who  knows  ?)  said  the  Cossack, 
carelessly.  *•  We've  got  orders  to  take  them  to 
Semipolaiinsk  ” (a  large  town  in  southern  Siberia), 
“and  that's  all  1 know  about  it.” 

I looked  at  the  prisoners.  All  six  had  an  air 
of  hopeless,  spiritless  apathy  that  might  well 
make  any  man’s  heatt  ache;  and  their  worn, 
hollow  faces,  grimed  with  dust,  black  with  flies, 
und  haggard  from  thirst  and  exhaustion,  looked 
hardly  human.  In  truth  they  might  well  be 
worn  out,  for  although  the  chains  that  linked 
• their  ankles  together  were  not  very  heavy,  yet 
the  labor  of  dragging  them  through  that  hot, 
prickly,  ankle-deep  sand  (which  rose  up  in  stifling 
clouds  at  every  step)  must  have  been  frightful. 

“Hark  ye,  brother,”  said  I,  “your own  proverb 
says  that  ‘God  will  show  mercy  to  the  merciful,’ 
and  if  these  fellows  are  prisoners,  that’s  no  rea- 
son why  they  should  die  of  thirst.  It  won’t  hurt 
you  to  halt  for  a minute  or  two  while  I give  them 
a few  slices  of  watermelon  to  refresh  them  ; and 
you  and  your  comrades  can  have  some  too.” 

The  Cossack  readily  assented ; for  though  lie 
would  have  died  rather  than  own  such  a weak- 
ness, the  heat  and  dust  of  this  terrific  march  were 
beginning  to  tell  even  upon  him.  In  a few  mo- 
ments more  lie  and  his  men  were  snugly  seated 
in  the  shade  of  the  wagon,  swallowing  mouthful 
after  mouthful  of  the  cool,  fresh  pulp  with  hoarse 
grunts  of  pleasure. 

But  their  enjoyment  fell  far  short  of  that  of 
the  prisoners,  who  sucked  in  the  life-giving  re- 
freshment (which  was  both  food  and  drink  to 
them)  with  a frightful  eagerness  that  showed 
how  long  and  how  cruelly  they  must  have  suf- 
fered. They  gave  me  no  thanks  in  words,  nor 
indeed  did  I desire  any,  for  any  good  wish  would 
have  sounded  like  a hideous  mockery  from  the 
lips  of  men  over  whose  whole  future  life  brooded 
“ the  blackness  of  darkness  forever  ” ; but  the 
look  of. relief  in  their  sunken  eyes  as  they  turned 
away  to  resume  their  weary  journey  was  of  itself 
au  ample  reward. 


THE  DRAMATIZATION  OP 
NOVELS. 

BY  BRANDER  MATTHEWS. 

Few  literary  tasks  seem  easier  of  accomplish- 
ment than  the  making  of  a good  play  out  of  a 
good  novel.  The  playwright  has  ready  to  his 
hand  a story,  a sequence  of  situations,  a group  of 
characters  artfully  contrasted,  the  suggestion  of 
the  requisite  scenery,  and  occasional  passages  of 
appropriate  conversation.  What  more  is  needed 
than  a few  sheets  of  paper  aud  a pair  of  scissors, 


a pen  and  a little  plodding  patience  ? The  pe- 
cuniary reward  is  abundant ; apparently  the  feat 
is  temptingly  facile ; and  every  year  we  see  many 
writers  succumb  to  the  temptation.  But  if  we 
were  to  make  out  a list  of  novels  which  have  been 
adapted  to  the  stage  in  the  past  thirty  years  or 
so,  we  should  discover  a rarely  broken  record  of 
overwhelming  disaster. 

The  reason  of  this  is  not  far  to  seek.  It  is  to 
be  found  in  the  fundamental  difference  between 
the  art  of  the  drama  and  the  art  of  prose  fiction — 
a difference  which  the  adapter  has  generally  ig- 
nored or  been  ignorant  of.  Perhaps  it  is  not 
unfair  to  suggest  dial  die  methods  of  the  novelist 
and  of  the  dramutist  are  its  unlike  as  the  methods 
of  the  painter  and  of  the  sculptor.  The  differ- 
ence between  the  play  and  die  novel  is  at  bottom 
the  difference  between  a precise  and  rigid  form 
and  a form  of  almost  unlimited  range  and  flexi- 
bility. The  drama  has  laws  as  unbending  as 
those  of  the  sonnet,  while  the  novel  may  extend 
itself  to  the  full  license  of  an  epic.  It  is  hardly 
too  much  to  say  that  nowadays  die  novelist  has 
complete  freedom  in  choice  of  subject  and  in 
method  of  treatment  He  may  be  concise  or  he 
may  be  prolix.  He  may  lay  the  scene  of  liis 
story  in  a desert,  and  find  his  effect  in  the  slow 
analysis  of  a single  human  soul  in  awful  solitude, 
or  he  may  create  a regiment  of  characters  which 
shall  perform  intricate  evolutions  and  move  in  ser- 
ried ranks  through  the  crowded  streets  of  a busy 
city.  He  may  riot  in  the  great  phenomena  of 
nature,  forcing  the  tornado,  the  gale  at  sea,  the 
plunge  of  a cataract,  the  purple  sunset  after  a 
midsummer  storm,  to  create  liis  catastrophe  or 
to  typify  some  mood  of  his  hero.  He  may  be  a 
persistent  pessimist,  believing  that  all  is  for  the 
worst  in  the  worst  of  all  possible  worlds,  and 
painting  his  fellow-man  in  harsh  black  and  white, 
with  a most  moderate  use  of  the  white.  He  may 
be  a philosopher,  using  a thin  veil  of  fiction  as  a 
transparent  mask  for  die  exposition  of  his  sys 
tern  of  life.  He  may  adopt  the  novel  as  a plat- 
form or  as  a pulpit;  he  may  use  it  as  a means, 
or  he  may  accept  it  as  an  end;  he  may  do  with 
it  wliat  lie  w ill ; and  if  he  be  a man  to  whom  the 
world  wishes  to  listen,  or  a man  who  has  really 
something  to  say,  he  gains  a hearing. 

In  contrast  with  the  license  of  the  novelist  the 
limitations  of  the  dramatist  were  never  more  dis- 
tinct than  they  are  to-day.  As  the  playwright 
appeals  to  the  plav-gocr,  fie  is  confined  to  those 
subjects  in  which  the  broad  public  can  be  in- 
teresied  and  to  the  treatment  which  the  broad 
public  will  accept.  While  the  writer  of  romance 
may  con  dense  his  work  into  a short  story  of  a 
column  or  two  or  expand  it  to  a stout  tome  of  a 
thousand  pages,  the  writer  for  the  stage  has  no 
such  choice ; his  work  must  be  bulky  enough  to 
last  from  half  past  eight  to  half  past  ten  at  the 
shortest,  or  at  the  longest  from  eight  to  eleven. 
In  the  present  condition  of  the  theatre  in  Great 
Britain  and  the  United  States  there  is  little  or 
no  demand  for  the  comedietta  or  for  the  two-act 
comedy;  a play  must  be  long  enough  and- strong 
enough  to  furnish  forth  the  whole  evening's  en- 
tertainment. The  dramatist  may  divide  his  piece 
into  three  or  four  or  five  acts,  as  he  may  prefer, 
but  except  for  some  good  and  sufficient  reason 
there  must  be  but  a single  scene  to  each  act.  The 
characters  must  be  so  many  in  number  that  no 
one  shall  seein  unduly  obtrusive;  they  must  be 
sharply  contrasted  ; most  of  them  must  be  sym- 
pathetic to  the  spectators,  for  the  audience  in  a 
theatre,  however  pessimistic  it  may  be  individu- 
ally, is  always  optimistic  as  a whole.  There  must 
be  an  infusion  of  humor  at  recurrent  intervals, 
and  a slowly  increasing  intensity  of  emotional 
stress.  In  short,  the  fetters  of  the  dramatist  are 
as  obvious  as  the  freedom  of  the  novelist. 

Perhaps  the  chief  disadvantage  under  which 
the  dramatist  labors  is  that  it  is  almost  impos- 
sible for  him  to  show  adequately  the  contrast- 
ing and  wellnigh  imperceptible  disintegration  of 
character  under  the  attrition  of  recurring  circum- 
stance. Time  and  space  are  both  beyond  the 
control  of  the  maker  of  plays,  while  the  story- 
teller may  take  his  hero  by  slow  stages  to  the 
world’s  end.  The  drama  has  but  five  acts  at 
most,  und  the  theatre  is  but  a few  yards  wide. 
Description  is  scarcely  permissible  in  a play,  and 
it  may  be  the  most  beautiful  and  valuable  part 
of  a novel.  Comment  by  the  author  is  absolute- 
ly impossible  on  the  stage,  and  there  are  many 
who  love  certain  novels — Thackeray’s,  for  exam- 
ple— chiefly  because  they  feel  therein  the  person- 
al presence  of  the  author.  It  is  at  once  the  mer- 
it and  the  difficulty  of  dramatic  art  that  the  char- 
acters must  reveal  themselves;  they  must  be  il- 
luminated from  within,  not  from  without;  they 
must  speak  for  themselves  in  unmistakable  terms, 
and  the  author  cannot  dissect  them  for  us,  or  lay 
hare  their  innermost  thoughts  with  his  pen  ns 
with  a scalpel.  The  drama  must  needs  be  syn- 
thetic, while  now  the  novel,  more  often  than  not, 
is  analytic.  The  vocabulary  of  the  playwright 
must  be  clear,  succinct,  precise,  and  picturesque, 
while  that  of  the  novelist  may  be  archaic,  funtas- 
tie,  subtle,  or  allusive.  Simplicity  and  directness 
are  the  ear-marks  of  a good  play;  but  we  nil 
know  good  novels  which  are  complex,  involute, 
tortuous.  A French  critic  has  declared  that  the 
laws  o'f  the  drama  are  Logic  and  Movement,  by 
which  lie  means  that  in  a good  play  the  subject, 
clearly  exposed  at  first,  moves  forward  by  regu- 
lar steps,  artfully  prepared,  straight  to  its  inevi- 
table end. 

A mere  sequence  of  tableaux  vivanls,  even  if  it 
include  the  characters  and  present  the  situations 
of  a successful  tale,  is  not  necessarily  a success- 
ful play,  and  certainly  it  is  not  a good  play.  It 
it  is  easy  enough  to  scissor  a panorama  of  scenes 
from  a story,  but  to  make  over  the  story  itself 
into  a play  is  not  so  easy.  To  get  a true  play 
out  of  a novel,  the  dramatist  must  translate  the 
essential  idea  from  the  terms  of  narrative  into 
the  terms  of  the  drama.  He  must  disengage  the 
fundamental  subject  from  the  accidental  incidents 
with  which  the  novelist  has  presented  it.  He 
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must  strip  it  to  the  skeleton,  and  then  he  must 
clothe  these  bare  bones  with  new  flesh  and  fresh 
muscle,  in  accordance  with  the  needs  of  the  the- 
atre. He  must  disentangle  the  primary  action, 
and  set  this  on  the  stage  clearly  and  simply. 
To  do  this  it  may  be  necessary  to  modify  charac- 
ters, to  alter  the  sequence  of  scenes,  to  simplify 
motives,  to  condense,  to  clarify,  to  heighten. 
The  more  famous  the  novel — one  might  almost 
say  the  better  the  novel — the  less  likely  is  it  to 
make  a good  play,  because  there  is  then  a greater 
difficulty  in  disengaging  the  main  theme  from  its 
subsidiary  developments;  and  even  when  the  play- 
wright understands  his  trade,  and  realizes  the 
gulf  which  yawns  between  the  novel  and  the 
drama,  the  temptation  to  retain  this  fine  scene  of 
the  story,  or  that  delicately  drawn  character,  or 
the  other  striking  episode,  is  often  too  strong  to 
be  overcome,  though  he  knows  full  well  that  these 
things  are  alien  to  the  real  play,  as  it  ought  to 
be.  The  playwright  is  conscious  that  the  play- 
goers may  look  for  these  unessential  scenes  and 
characters  and  episodes,  and  he  yields  despite 
his  judgment.  Then  in  the  end  the  play  becomes 
a mere  series  of  magic-lantern  slides  to  illustrate 
the  book ; the  real  and  the  essential  disappear 
behind  the  accidental  and  incidental,  and  the 
spectator  cannot  see  the  forest  for  the  trees. 

The  finer  the  novel,  the  more  delicate  and  de- 
lightful its  workmanship,  the  more  subtle  its 
psychology,  the  greater  is  the  difficulty  in  dram- 
atizing it,  and  the  greater  the  ensuing  disappoint- 
ment. The  frequent  attempts  to  turn  into  a 
play  Vanity  fair  and  the  Scarlet  letter  were  ail 
doomed  to  the  certainty  of  failure,  because  the  de- 
velopment of  the  central  character  and  the  lead- 
ing motives,  as  we  see  them  in  the  pages  of  the 
novelist,  are  not  those  by  which  they  would  best 
be  revealed  before  the  footlights.  A true  dram- 
matist  might  treat  dramatically  the  chief  figures 
of  Thackeray’s  novel  or  of  Hawthorne’s  romance. 

I can  conceive  a Becky  Sharp  play  and  an  Arthur 
Dimmesdale  drama — the  first  a comedy,  with  un- 
derlying emotion,  and  the  second  a tragedy,  noble 
in  its  simple  dignity — but  neither  of  these  possi- 
ble plays  would  be  in  any  strict  sense  of  the  word 
dramatized  from  the  novel,  although  the  germi- 
nant  suggestion  was  derived  from  Thackeray  and 
from  Hawthorne.  They  would  be  original  plays, 
independent  in  form,  in  treatment,  and  in  move- 
ment, much  as  All  for  Her  is  an  original  play 
by  Messrs.  Simpson  and  Merivale,  though  it  was 
obviously  suggested  by  the  essential  ideas  of  Hen- 
ry Esmond  and  A Tale  of  Two  Cities,  which  were 
adroitly  combined  by  two  accomplished  play- 
wrights feeling  themselves  at  liberty  to  develop 
their  theme  without  any  sense  of  responsibility 
to  the  novelists.  In  like  manner  Mr.  Boucicn tilt’s 
admirably  effective  dramas,  the  Colleen  Bairn  and 
the  Lony  Strike,  are  founded,  one  on  the  Colle- 
gians of  Gerald  Griffin,  and  the  other  on  Mrs. 
Haskell's  Mary  Barton  ; but  the  dramatist,  while 
availing  himself  freely  of  the  novelist’s  labors, 
held  himself  equally  free  to  borrow  from  them 
no  more  than  he  saw  fit,  and  felt  in  no  wise  bound 
to  preserve  in  the  play  what  did  not  suit  him  in 
the  story.  I am  told  that  the  foundation  of  Lord 
Lytton's  Richelieu  can  be  discovered  in  a romance 
by  G.  P.  R.  James ; and  I have  heard  that  a little 
story  bv  Jules  Sandeau  was  the  exciting  cause  of 
MM.  Sandeau  and  Augier’s  (Jendre  de  M.  Poirier, 
the  finest  comedy  of  our  century.  At  ail  times 
have  playwrights  been  prone  to  take  a ready-made 
myth.  The  great  Greeks  did  it,  using  Homer  as 
a quarry  from  which  to  get  the  rough  blocks  of 
marble  needed  for  their  heroic  statues;  while 
Shakespeare  and  Molibre  found  material  for  more 
than  one  piece  in  contemporary  prose  fiction.  But 
it  would  be  absurd  to  consider  any  of  these  plays 
as  a mere  dramatization  of  a novel. 

The  difficulties  and  disadvantages  of  trying  to 
make  a play  out  of  a popular  tale,  when  the  se- 
quence and  development  of  the  story  must  be  re- 
tained in  the  drama,  are  so  distinctly  recognized 
by  novelists  who  happen  also  to  be  dramatists, 
that  they  are  prone  to  stand  aside  and  to  leave 
the  doubtful  task  to  others.  Dumas  did  not  him- 
self make  a play  out  of  his  romantic  tale,  the 
Corsican  Brothers.  And  in  the  fill  of  1887  there 
were  produced  in  Paris  two  adaptations  of  suc- 
cessful novels  which  had  been  written  by  accom- 
plished dramatists,  L'Ahbi  Constantin,  by  M. 
Ludovic  Hal£vy,  and  L' Affaire  Clemenceau,  by 
M.  Alexandre  Dumas  fils;  and  in  neither  case 
did  the  dramatist  adapt  liis  own  story.  He  knew 
better;  be  knew  that  the  good  novel  would  not 
make  a good  play ; and  while  the  novice  rushed 
in  where  the  expert  feared  to  tread,  the  original 
author  stood  aside,  ready  to  take  the  profit  but 
not  to  run  the  risk. 

I trust  that  I have  not  suggested  that  there  are 
no  novels  which  it  is  profitable  or  advisable  to 
adapt  to  the  stage.  Such  was  not  my  intent,  at 
least.  What  I wished  to  point  out  was  that  a 
panorama  was  not  a play ; that  to  make  a play 
out  of  a novel  properly  was  a most  difficult  task  ; 
and  that  the  more  widely  popular  the  story,  the 
less  likely  was  the  resultant  piece  to  be  valuable, 
because  of  the  greater  pressure  to  retain  scenes 
foreign  to  the  main  theme  as  necessarily  simpli- 
fied and  strengthened  for  the  theatre. 

Sometimes  a story  is  readily  set  on  the  stage, 
because  it  was  planned  for  the  theatre  before  it 
appeared  as  a book.  M.  Georges  Ohnet’s  Serge 
Panin*,  for  example,  was  first  written  as  a play 
and  afterward  as  a novel,  although  the  piece  was 
not  performed  until  after  the  story  had  achieved 
success.  Charles  Reade’s  Peg  Woffington  is  avow- 
edly founded  on  the  comedy  of  Masks  and  Fares, 
which  Reade  had  written  in  collaboration  with 
Tom  Taylor,  and  of  which  it  may  seem  to  be  a 
dramatization.  Reade  also  found  it  easy  to  make 
an  effective  play  out  of  his  fever  too  I -ate  to  Mend, 
because  this  novel  was  itself  based  on  Gold,  an 
earlier  piece  of  his. 

Nor  is  this  ex  post  facto  dramatization  the  only 
possible  or  proper  adaptation  of  a novel.  A story 
of  straightforward  emotion  may  often  be  set  on 
the  stage  to  advantage,  and  with  less  alteration 


than  is  demanded  by  the  more  complex  novel  of 
character.  Mr.  R.  L.  Stevenson  declares  that  “a 
good  serious  play  must  be  founded  on  one  of  the 
passionate  rruers  of  life,  where  duty  and  inclina- 
tion come  nobly  to  the  grapple;  and  the  same  is 
true  of  what  I call,  for  that  reason,  the  dramatic 
novel.”  Now  it  is  this  dramatic  novel,  handling 
broadly  a pregnant  emotion,  which  can  most  often 
be  dramatized  successfully  and  satisfactorily.  And 
yet,  even  then,  the  story  is  perhaps  best  set  ou 
the  stage  by  a playwright  who  has  never  read  it. 
This  may  sound  like  a paradox,  but  I can  readily 
explain  what  I mean.  A well-known  French  piece, 
Miss  Moulton,  is  obviously  founded  on  the  Eng- 
lish novel,  East  Lynne.  I once  asked  M.  Eugtiiic 
Nus,  one  of  the  authors  of  Miss  Moulton,  how  he 
came  to  adapt  an  English  book;  and  he  laughed, 
and  answered  that  neither  lie  nor  his  collaborator, 

M.  Adolphe  Belot,  had  ever  read  East  l.ynne.  At 
a pause  during  a rehearsal  of  another  play  of 
theirs,  an  actress  had  told  M.  Belot  that  she  had 
just  finished  a story  which  would  make  an  excel- 
lent play,  and  thereupon  she  gave  him  the  plot 
of  Mrs.  Wood’s  novel.  And  the  plot,  the  prima- 
ry suggestion,  the  first  nucleus  of  situation  and 
character,  this  is  all  these  dramatists  needed; 
and  in  most  cases  it  is  all  that  the  dramatist 
ought  to  borrow  from  the  novelist.  It  is  thus 
that  we  may  account  in  part  for  the  merit  of  Mr. 
Pinero’s  play,  The  Squire,  which  is  perhaps  more 
or  less  remotely  derived  from  Mr.  Hardy’s  Far 
from  the  Madding  Crowd.  Not  to  have  read  the 
story  he  is  to  dramatize  is,  however,  a privilege 
possible  to  but  few  playwrights. 

The  next  best  thing  is  to  have  the  needful 
power  to  disengage  the  main  theme  of  the  story, 
and  to  be  able  to  reincarnate  this  in  a dramatic 
body.  A good  example  may  be  seen  in  Esmeralda, 
the  comedy  which  Mr.  William  Gillette  helped 
Mrs.  Burnett  to  make  out  of  a tale  of  hers.  But 
this  lias  been  done  so  rarely  on  the  English- 
speaking  stage  that  I must  perforce  seek  other 
examples  in  France.  As  it  happens  I can  name 
three  plays,  ail  founded  on  novels,  all  adapted  to 
the  stage  by  the  novelist  himself,  and  all  really 
superior  to  the  novels  from  which  they  were 
taken.  M.  Jules  Sandeau’s  Mademoiselle  de  la 
Seigliere  is  a pretty  tale,  but  the  comedy  which 
the  late  eminent  comedian,  M.  Regnier,  of  the 
Cornedie  Franguise,  aided  M.  Sandeau  to  found 
upon  it,  is  far  finer  as  a work  of  literature.  Le 
Marquis  de  Villemer  of  George  Sand  is  a lovely 
novel,  but  it  lacks  the  firmness,  the  force,  anil 
the  symmetry  to  be  found  in  the  play  which  M. 
Alexandre  Dumas  fils  helped  her  to  construct 
from  it,  and  which,  therefore,  won  the  popular 
favor  denied  to  most  of  her  other  dramatic  at- 
tempts. And  in  like  manner  M.  Dumas  himself 
recomposed  his  Dame  anx  Camellias,  and  made 
a moving  novel  into  one  of  the  most  moving  plays 
of  our  time.  Iii  all  three  cases  the  drama  is 
widely  different  from  the  story,  aud  the  many 
needful  modifications  have  been  made  with  mar- 
vellous technical  skill.  Hardly  any  more  profit- 
able investigation  could  be  suggested  to  the 
’prentice  playwright  than  first  to  read  one  of 
these  novels,  and  then  to  compare  it  faithfully 
witli  the  play  which  its  author  evolved  from  it ; 
and  the  student  of  the  physics  of  play-making 
could  have  no  better  laboratory  work  than  to 
think  out  the  reasons  for  every  change. 

Such  a student  will  discover,  for  instance,  that 
the  dramatist  may  not  avail  himself  of  one  of 
the  most  effective  devices  of  the  novelist,  who 
cun  keep  a secret  from  his  readers,  which  is 
either  revealed  to  them  unexpectedly  aud  ail  at 
once,  or  which  they  are  allowed  to  solve  for 
themselves  from  chance  hints  skilfully  let  fall 
in  the  course  of  the  narrative.  But  the  dramatist 
knows  that  to  keep  n secret  from  the  spectator 
for  the  sake  of  a single,  sudden  surprise,  is  to 
sacrifice  to  one  little  and  temporary  shock  of 
discovery  the  cumulative  force  of  a heroic  strug- 
gle against  a foreseen  catastrophe.  To  take  au 
example  from  one  of  the  most  accomplished  of 
Greek  playwrights,  the  strife  against  awakening 
doubt,  the  wrestling  with  a growing  conviction, 
the  ngony  of  final  knowledge  which  we  see  in 
i Edipus , and  the  indisputable  effect  these  have 
on  us,  are  the  result  of  not  keeping  a secret.  The 
great  play  of  Sophocles  has  the  interest  of  ex- 
pectation, though  every  spectator  might  foresee 
and  foretell  the  outcome  of  the  opening  situa- 
tions. True  dramatic  interest  is  aroused  not  by 
deceiving  or  disappointing  the  audience  as  to  the 
end  to  be  readied,  or  even  by  keeping  it  unduly 
in  doubt  as  to  this,  but  by  choosing  the  least 
commonplace  and  most  effective  means  of  reach- 
ing that  end.  And  true  dramatic  interest  is  sus- 
tained not  by  a vulgar  surprise,  but  by  exciting 
the  sympathy  of  the  spectator  for  the  character 
immeshed  in  dangers  which  the  audience  compre- 
hend clearly — by  exciting  the  sympathy  of  the 
spectator  so  that  he  becomes  the  accomplice  of 
the  playwright,  putting  himself  in  the  place  of 
the  persons  of  the  play,  and  feeling  with  them 
as  the  dread  catastrophe  draws  nigh. 

The  novelist  may  play  tricks  with  his  readers, 
because  he  knows  that  they  can  take  time  to 
think  if  they  are  in  doubt,  and  can  even  turn  back 
a chapter  or  two  to  straighten  out  the  sequence 
of  events.  But  the  dramatist  knows  that  the 
spectators  have  no  time  for  retrospection  nnd  for 
piecing  together,  and  therefore  he  is  not  warrant- 
ed in  leaving  them  in  the  dark  for  a minute.  And 
it  is  this  total  divergence  of  principle  that  so 
many  novelists,  and  so  many  of  those  who  at- 
tempt to  dramatize  novels,  absolutely  fail  to  ap- 
prehend. In  her  slovenly  biography  of  Richard 
Brinsley  Sheridan,  Mrs.  Oliphant  fouinl  fault  with 
the  screen  scene  of  the  School  for  Scandal  be- 
cause we  see  Lady  Teazle  conceal  herself.  “It 
would,  no  doubt,”  she  wrote,  “have  l teen  higbfp 
art  could  the  dramatist  have  deceived  lii-i  audience 
as  well  as  the  personages  of  the  play,  ;lIid  made 
us  also  parties  in  the  surprise  of  the  discovery.” 
This  criticism  is  simply  a master-stroke  of  dra- 
matic incompetence,  and  it  is  astounding  that  any 
one  able  to  read  and  write  could  consider  that 
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Father  Knickerbocker  (to  the  invader*  of  Central  Park).  “ You  cuimot  break  ground  here,  gentlemen,  witliout 
breaking  the  law,  and  the  law  will  not  be  changed  with  my  consent.” 


most  marvellous  specimen  of  dramatic  construc- 
tion, the  screen  scene  of  the  School  for  Scandal , 
without  seeing  that  the  whole  effect  of  the  situa- 
tion, and  half  the  force  of  the  things  said  and 
done  by  the  characters  on  the  stage,  would  be 
lost  if  we  did  not  know  that  Lady  Teazle  was  in 
hiding  within  hearing  of  Joseph’s  impotent  ex- 
planations, Charles’s  careless  gavetv,  and  Sir  Pe- 
ter’s kindly  thoughtfulness. 

Time  was  when  the  drama  was  first,  and  prose 
fiction  limped  a long  way  after;  time  wus  when 
the  novelists,  even  the  greatest  of  them,  began  as 
playwrights.  Cervantes,  Le  Sage,  Fielding,  all 
studied  the  art  of  character  drawing  on  the 
boards  of  a theatre,  although  no  one  of  their 
play3  keeps  the  stage  to-day,  while  we  still  read 
with  undiminished  zest  the  humorous  record  of 
the  adventures  and  misadventures  of  Don  Quix- 
ote, Oil  Bla*,  and  Tom  Jone*.  Scott  was,  per- 
haps, the  first  great  novelist  who  did  not  learn 
his  trade  behind  the  scenes.  It  seemed  to  Mr. 
Lowell  that  before  Fielding  41  real  life  formed 
rather  the  scenic  background  than  the  substance, 
and  that  the  characters  are,  after  all,  merely 
players  who  represent  certain  types  rather  than 
the  living  types  themselves.”  It  may  be  sug- 
gested that  the  earlier  novels  reflected  the  easy 
expedients  and  artificial  manners  of  the  theatre, 
much  as  the  writers  may  have  employed  the  pro- 
cesses of  the  stage.  Since  Fielding  and  Scott 
the  novel  has  been  expanding,  until  it  6eeks  to 
overshadow  its  elder  brother.  The  old  interde- 
pendence of  the  drama  and  prose  fiction  has 
ceased ; nowadays  the  novel  and  the  play  are  in- 
dependent, each  with  its  own  nims  and  with  its 
own  methods.  The  advocates  of  the  one  are  as 
boastful  as  the  partisans  of  the  other  are  intol- 
erant, and  each  is  as  self-assertive  as  the  young 
actress  who,  so  her  enterprising  advance  agent 
in  his  advertisement  declared,  44  has  appeared  in 
all  the  countries  of  the  world,  and  has  been  pro- 
nounced the  greatest  of  them  all !” 

The  drama  is  really  the  noblest  form  of  litera- 
ture, because  it  is  the  most  direct.  It  calls  forth 
the  highest  of  literary  faculties  in  the  highest  de- 
gree— the  creation  of  character,  standing  firm  on 
its  own  feet  and  speaking  for  itself.  The  person 
in  a play  must  he  and  do,  and  the  spectator  must 
see  what  he  is,  and  what  he  docs,  and  why. 
There  is  no  narrator  standing  by  to  act  as  chorus, 
and  there  needs  none.  If  the  dramatist  knows 
his  trade,  if  he  have  the  gift  of  the  born  play- 
wright, if  his  play  is  well  made,  then  there  is  no 
oall  for  explanation  or  analysis,  no  necessity  of 


dissecting  or  refining,  no  demand  for  comment  or 
sermon,  no  desire  that  any  one  palliate  or  de- 
nounce what  all  have  seen.  Actions  speak  loud- 
er than  words.  That  this  direct  dramatic  method 
is  fine  enough  for  the  most  abstruse  intellectual 
self-questioning  when  the  Subject  calls  for  this, 
and  that  in  the  mighty  hand  of  genius  it  is  capa- 
ble of  throwing  light  in  the  darkest  corners  and 
crannies  of  the  tortured  and  tortuous  human 
soul,  ought  not  to  be  denied  by  any  one  who  may 
have  seen  on  the  stage  the  Qidipu * of  Sophocles, 
the  Hamlet  of  Shakespeare,  the  Misanthrope  of 
Moliere,  or  the  Faust  of  Goethe. 


A DISGRACEFUL  ENTERPRISE. 

A single  event  this  week  has  served  to  check 
reviving  confidence  in  railroad  securities,  and 
brought  the  stock-market  to  a full  stop.  It  was 
the  reappearance  of  the  Chicago,  Burlington,  and 
Northern  Railroad  Company  as  an  aggressive 
disturber  of  rates  in  the  northwestern  territory. 
A premonition  that  it  would  again  become  a 
troublesome  factor  in  the  railroad  situation  was 
noted  a few  weeks  ago.  It  is  certain  to  menace 
profitable  railroading  in  three  or  four  States 
north  and  west  of  Chicago  as  long  as  it  maintains, 
or  is  permitted  to  maintain,  an  independent  exist- 
ence. I speak  of  its  being  permitted  to  main- 
tain an  independent  existence,  because  all  the 
evidence  obtainable  indicates  that  the  road  is 
nothing  more  nor  less  than  a dependency  or  an 
auxiliary  line  of  the  Chicago,  Burlington,  and 
Quincy  Railroad  Company. 

At  the  risk  of  repeating  well-known  facts  to 
some  of  the  readers  of  the  Weekly,  it  seems 
necessary  to  state  the  relations  between  the  two 
companies,  for  no  opportunity  should  be  unim- 
proved to  impress  upon  investors  that  the  Chi- 
cago, Burlington,  and  Quiilcv  Railroad  Company 
is  in  every  respect  responsible  for  whatever  dam- 
age may  result  from  the  policy  of  its  quasi  branch 
line.  The  road  was  built  by  persons  connected 
with  the  management  of  the  Chicago,  Burling- 
ton, and  Quincy  Railroad,  and  a part  of  the  securi- 
ties were  offered  pro  rata  to  the  stockholders  of 
that  company,  and  subscribed  for  by  them.  In 
that  way  the  stockholders  were  induced  to  fur- 
nish money  thut  has  been  used  against  their  best 
interests  ever  since  it  was  invested.  One-third 
of  the  capital  stock  was  taken  by  the  Chicago, 
Burlington,  and  Quincy  Company,  and  is  still 
owned  by  it,  and  it  is  quite  possible  that  the 


amount  has  been  add- 
ed to.  What  may  be 
termed  the  parent 
company  has  entered 
into  a close  traffic 
contract  with  it,  run- 
ning twenty  years 
from  1886,  and  un- 
der it  the  larger  com- 
pany agrees  to  pur- 
chase and  retire  each 
year  $100,000  of  the 
first  mortgage  bonds 
of  the  Chicago,  Bur- 
lington, and  North- 
ern Company.  The 
money  to  do  this  with 
is  supposed  to  be  de- 
rived from  earnings 
from  joint  traffic. 
Members  of  the  Chi- 
cago, Burlington,  and 
Quincy  directory  are 
directors  of  the 
Northern  road,  and 
the  family  relations 
between  members  of 
the  two  manage- 
ments are  close. 
Rarely  is  one  corpor- 
ation so  closely  allied 
to  another  without 
actual  consolidation 
or  absolute  owner- 
ship. The  physical 
portion  of  the  con- 
cern consists  of  about 
850  miles  of  railroad, 
extending  from  a 
point  a little  south  of 
St.  Paul  to  Oregon, 
Illinois,  where  it  con- 
nects with  the  road 
of  the  parent  com- 
pany. It  owns  no 
terminal  facilities  at 
St.  Paul,  but  uses 
those  of  the  Manito- 
ba company,  over 
whose  tracks  it  ob- 
tains an  entrance 
into  that  city  and  also 
into  Minneapolis.  Its 
traffic  to  and  from 
Chicago  is  carried 
over  the  C.,  B.,  and 
Quincy  road,  which 
furnishes  it  terminal 
facilities  at  that  cen- 
tre. The  greater  part 
of  its  line  is  located 
at  the  foot  of  the 
bluff  that  forms  the 
eastern  bank  of  the 
Mississippi  River, and 
is  so  situated  that 
very  little  local  traffic 
reach  it.  This 
road,  which  has  no 
terminals,  and  which 
falls  short  by  about 
ninety  miles  of  being 
a line  between  Chi- 
cago and  the  twin 
cities  of  Minnesota, 
is  capitalized  at  about  $60,000  per  mile,  or  twice 
the  average  capitalization  per  mile  of  the  roads 
it  aspires  to  compete  with.  As  a channel  for 
traffic,  it  may  be  regarded  as  nothing  more  than 
an  attempt  to  duplicate  the  facilities  afforded  by 
the  Mississippi  River. 

Of  the  status  of  the  Chicago,  Burlington,  and 
Quincy  Railroad  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  speak. 
Every  one  knows  that  its  mileage  is  extensive  and 
excellently  located,  while  its  management  has 
long  been  the  pride  of  New  England  financiers. 
For  the  last  two  or  three  years  it  has,  so  far  as 
the  public  is  advised,  made  no  effort  to  restrain 
its  offspring  from  virtually  running  amuck  among 
the  great  railroad  properties  of  the  Northwest. 
It  has  essayed  an  impossibility,  namely,  to  com- 
pete with  the  rail  and  water  routes  that,  running 
directly  cast  from  St.  Paul,  form  the  shortest  and 
also  the  cheapest  avenues  between  that  point  and 
the  Atlantic  seaboard.  As  the  roads  running 
eastward  from  Chicago  will  not  prorate  with  it 
on  the  basis  of  lake,  or  of  lake  and  rail  tariffs 
combined,  the  C.,  B.,  and  Northern  road  has  had 
to  foot  all  the  bills  for  its  experiment  itself. 
Consequently,  since  the  parent  company,  the  C., 

B. ,  and  Quincy,  gave  it  license  to  see  what  it 
could  do  for  itself,  it  has  steadily  run  in  arrears 
of  its  fixed  charges.  As  the  concent  maintains 
an  appearance  of  solvency,  it  would  be  interest- 
ing to  know  who  makes  good  its  large  deficit. 

The  important  matter,  however,  is  the  effect  of 
its  indefensible  policy  upon  the  rates  of  at  least 
30,000  miles  of  railroad  in  the  northwestern  ter. 
ritory,  and  upon  the  immense  amount  of  capital 
invested  in  those  roads.  The  effect  was  very 
clearly  demonstrated  in  1887  and ’88  by  frightful 
losses  in  handling  the  traffic  of  the  region  referred 
to.  The  abnormal  low  rates  superinduced  by  the 

C. ,  B.,  and  Quincy’s  protegd  havo  been  taken  by 
State  Railroad  Commissioners  as  a basis  for  de- 
termining what  rates  shall  be.  For  a few  months 
this  disturbing  factor  has  been  comparatively  dor- 
mant, but  now  it  has  broken  loose  again  with 
unrestrained  force,  and  threatens  the  welfare  of 
every  investor  in  the  securities  of  the  so-called 
Granger  roads.  As  the  relationship  between  it  and 
its  parent  company  is  well  defined,  nnd  the  power 
to  control  it  is  apparent  to  every  one  possessing 
knowledge  of  these  matters,  there  seems  ample 
reason  for  the  continuous  and  severe  denuncia- 
tion that  the  management  of  the  Chicago,  Bur- 
lington, nnd  Quincy  Railroad  Company  is  receiv- 
ing from  every  quarter.  Collin  Armstrong. 

New  Yobk,  Saturday,  September  21, 1889. 


VOLUME  XXXIH.,  NO.  1710. 
LEAVENING  POWER 

Of  THE  VARIOUS  BaKINO  POWDERS,  AS  SHOWN 
FROM  ACTUAL  TESTS  BY  LATE  U.  S.  GOVERN- 
MENT Chemist,  Prof.  E.  G.  Love. 

Cable  InriiM 

NAME.  Leavening  Go*  per  Oi. 


ROY’AL  (Absolutely  Pure). 127.4 

Rumford’s  (Phosphate),  when  fresh 122.6* 

Rumford’s  (Phosphate),  old 32.7* 

Hanford’s  None  Such  (when  fresh) 121.6 

Hanford’s  None  Such  (not  fresh). ......  84.35 

Charm  (Alum  Powder) 116.9* 

Cleveland's 110.8 

Sea  Foam 107.9 

Czar 106.8 

Dr.  Price’s 102.6* 

Snow  Flake  (Groff’s  St.  Paul) 101.88 

Lewis's  (Condensed) 98.2 

Congress  (Yeast) 97.5 

Pearl 93.2 

C.  E.  Andrews  & Co.’s  (contains  alum). . 78.17* 

Hecker’s 92.5 

Gillet’s 84.2 


GOVERNS! ENT  CHEMISTS’  REPORTS: 

‘‘The  Royal  Baking  Powder  is  composed  of 
pure  and  wholesome  ingredients.  It  does  not 
contain  either  alum  or  phosphates,  or  other  in- 
jurious substances. 

“Edward  G.  Love,  Ph.D.” 

44  The  Royal  Baking  Powder  is  undoubtedly 
the  purest  and  most  reliable  baking  powder 
offered  to  the  public. 

44  Henry  A.  Mott,  M.D.,  Ph.D.” 

44  The  Royal  Baking  Powder  is  purest  in  qual- 
ity nnd  highest  in  strength  of  any  baking  powder 
of  which  I have  knowledge. 

“Wm.  McMcrtrik,  Ph.D.” 

* All  Alum  Baking  Powders,  no  matter  how 
high  their  strength,  are  to  be  avoided  as  danger- 
ous. Phosphate  and  tartaric  acid  powders  liber- 
ate their  gas  too  freely,  or  under  climatic  changes 
suffer  deterioration. — [yl</p.] 


THE  SPARTAN  VIRTUE  OF  FORTITUDE 

Must  be  possessed  in  no  ordinary  degree  by  those 
who  bear  the  pangs  of  rheumatism  without  complaint 
We  have  never  heard  of  such  an  individual.  But 
why  not,  ere  the  life-long  martyrdom  begins,  extin- 
guish the  germ  of  this  atrocious  malady  with  Hos- 
tetter’s  Stomach  Bitters,  the  efficacy  of  which  as  a 
preventive  of  the  disease,  as  well  as  a means  of  re- 
lieving it,  is  well  established  nnd  amply  atlested,  dur- 
ing the  last  thirty-five  years,  over  professional  signa- 
tures? It  expurgates  from  the  blood  those  acrid 
principles  which  beget  the  pain  and  inflammation 
characteristic  of  this  complaint  *hich,  it  should  be 
recollected,  is  always  liable  to  terminate  life  suddenly 
when  it  attacks  a vital  part  The  Bitters  also  expels 
the  virus  of  malaria  from  the  system,  remedies  dys- 
pepsia, kidney  complaint,  constipation,  and  bilious- 
ness, quiets  the  nerves,  and  invigorates  the  whole 
physical  organism.— [.4 dr.] 


A Nkw  York  physician  writes : “My  wife  prizes 
Nicholson’s  Liquid  Broad  very  highly,  nnd  I hear 
good  accounts  of  it  front  my  patients."  Liquid  Bread 
is  not  only  a tonic,  but  a delightful  and  healthful 
beverage.— [Adv.] 


tV urn  baby  was  sick,  we  gave  her  Castoria, 

When  she  was  a Child,  she  cried  for  Castoria, 
When  site  became  Miss,  she  clung  to  Castoria. 
When  she  had  Children,  she  gave  them  Castoria. — 
[Ade.] 


ADVICE  TO  MOTHERS. 

Mrs.  Winslow’s  Sootiiino  Syrup  should  always  be 
used  for  children  teething.  It  soothes  the  child,  soft- 
ens the  gums,  allays  all  pain,  cures  wind  colic,  and  is 
the  best  remedy  for  diarrhoea.  26c.  a bottle.— [Adv.] 


“BROWN’S  HOUSEHOLD  PANACEA,” 

Thk  Gi:r at  Pain  Rki.ikyeu, 

For  Internal  nnd  External  Pains,  Rheumatism,  Pain  in 
Stomach,  Bowels, orSide,  Colic,  Dinrrhrea, Colds, Sprains, 
Burns,Scalds,Cranips,tmd  Bruises, 25c.a  bottle.-)  Ade.] 


Tup.  continuous  use  of  Cornki.l’s  Bknzoin  Soap 
keeps  the  Bkin  soft,  white,  nnd  healthful,  26  cts. 
Druggists,  or  Box  2148,  New  York.— [Ado.] 


Angostura  Bittkrs,  the  world-renowned  South 
American  appetizer,  cures  dyspepsia,  etc.— {Adv.]. 


Tun  Best  Worm  Lozenges  for  Children  are  Brown’s 
Vermifuge  Comfits,  26c.  a box.— [A dp.] 


Boils,  pimples,  and  skin  diseases  of  all  kinds  speed- 
ily disappear  when  the  blood  is  purified  by  the  use  of 
Ayer’s  Sarsaparilla.  It  has  no  equal  as  a tonic  altera- 
tive, the  results  being  immediate  and  satisfactory. 
Ask  your  druggist  for  it,  and  take  no  other.— [Ada.] 
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THE  MILITARY  BANDS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


BY  LEON  MEAD. 


cians  who  come  to  these  shores,  after  enduring  ill-fortune  for  a 
few  months  in  a metropolis  fairly  teeming  with  clever  competi- 
tors, go  into  the  less  crowded  cities,  and  thus  more  than  double 
their  chances  of  earning  a livelihood  in  their  own  chosen  fashion. 
The  fame  of  Dodworth’s,  Shelton’s,  Ned  Kendall’s,  and  other  old 
bands — justly  renowned  iu  their  duy — has  been  fairly  overshad- 
owed by  the  more  modern  organizations,  which  enjoy  such  advan- 
tages as  improved  instruments,  a greater  variety  of  music,  and 
better  trained  men. 

With  the  crack  Seventh  Regiment  of  New  York  good  bands 
have  always  been  identified.  Previous  to  Cappa’s  suc- 
cession to  the  baton  in  1881,  the  Seventh  Regiment  band 
had  been  under  ten  different  leaders.  When  first  estab- 
lished, its  ten  pieces  were  composed  of  drums,  key-bugles, 
and  slide  trombones.  In  its  second  stage  it  consisted  of 
fifteen  pieces  of  brass,  and  was  under  the  direction  of 
Lothian.  From  1866  to  1860  it  was  made  a reed  band 
(the  first  one  in  America),  under  Knoll,  with  thirty-five 
pieces.  Under  Grafulla  the  Seventh  Regiment  band  was 
increased  to  forty  members,  among  whom  was  the  present 
leader — Cappa.  From  1880  to  1881  C.  Werning  conducted 
the  band,  then  numbering — as  it  does  now — fifty-five  men. 
In  1881  Cappa  became  the  leader,  and  to  his  unremitting 
e.iergy  is  due  the  high  degrees  of  excellence  that  distin- 
guishes the  Seventh  Regiment  band,  whose  only  great  rival 
in  the  whole  country  is  Gilmore’s. 

Signor  Carlo  Alberto  Cappa  is  singularly  well  fitted  for 
the  responsible  position  of  band-master  of  the  leading 
regiment  of  the  National  Guard.  He  is  fifty-five  years  of 
age,  having  been  born  at  Alessandria,  in  Piedmont,  in  1884. 
His  father  was  a major,  in  Napoleon’s  army,  and  died 
from  a wound  received  during  the  retreat  from  Moscow. 
Carlo  began  his  musical  studies  at  the  age  of  ten.  After 
a five  years’  course  in  the  Royal  Academy  at  Asti — devoted 
exclusively  to  the  instruction  of  sons  of  soldiers — he  joined 
the  band  of  the  Sixth  Lancers,  in  which  he  played  the  first 
trombone.  Remaining  in  the  army  for  four  years,  he  then 
enlisted  in  the  United  States  navy,  and  in  the  frigate  Con- 
gress made  a two  years’  cruise.  On  his  arrival  in  New 
York,  in  1858,  Cappa,  then  a stalwart  young  man  of  twenty- 
four,  joined  Kendall’s  band,  and,  later  on,  the  Seventh 
Regiment  Band  when  Grafulla  became  its  leader,  in  1860. 
Though  Cappa  has  served  in  the  Seventh  Regiment  for 
twenty-nine  years— for  the  last  eight  years  as  its  leader — 
his  service  lias  not  been  continuous.  From  1869  to  1876 
he  played  first  trombone  in  the  Theodore  Thomas  orches- 
tra. ile  also  played  the  euphonium  in  the’orchestra  of 
the  Mapleson  Opera  Company  for  three  years. 

Cappa’s  instrumentation  for  his  marching  band,  which 
always  appears  at  its  best  on  the  street,  is  as  follows : 
one  piccolo,  one  flute,  three  E flat  clarinets,  eight  first  B 
flat,  four  second  B flat,  and  four  third  B flat  clarinets,  four 
French  horns,  two  altos,  two  E flat  cornets,  six  first  B flat, 
two  second  B flat,  two  third  B flat,  and  two  fourth  B flat 
cornets,  six  trombones,  four  barytones,  one  euphonium, 
six  basses,  two  small  drums,  one  bass  drum,  and  cymbals. 

The  following  is  Cappa’s  concert  instrumentation, 
which,  it  will  be  seen,  differs  considerably  from  the 
other:  one  flute,  one  piccolo,  two  oboes,  two  bassoons, 
two  E flat  clarinets,  one  alto  E flat  clarinet,  eight 
first  B flat,  four  second  B flat,  and  four  third  B flat  clarinets, 
four  French  horns,  three  B flat  cornets,  three  trumpets,  three 
trombones,  one  solo  barytone,  first  and  second  euphonium, 
two  first,  two  second,  and  two  third  basses,  one  tympany,  one 
small  drum,  one  bass  drum,  and  cymbals.  This  concert  instru- 
mentation is  generally  used  in*  Italy,  Spain,  Germany,  Austria, 
Russia,  and  England.  In  France,  they  use  in  addition  the  sax- 
ophone and  a few  other  instruments  which  will  be  mentioned  in 
connection  with  Gilmore’s  celebrated  band.  Signor  Cappa  does 
not  believe  in  the  employment  of  the  saxophone  in  a military  band, 
and  his  prejudice  against  it  and  other  comparatively  new  instru- 
ments, such  as  the  autoniophone,  for  instance,  is  very  ponounced. 

On  Saturday  and  Sunday  afternoons  from  May  to  October,  thou- 
sands of  people  gather  on  the  Mall  in  Central  Park,  when  the 
weather  is  bright,  to  enjoy  the  music  dispensed  there  by  the  Sev- 
enth Regiment  band.  Under  Cappa’s  direction  the  grand  cho- 
ruses of  Handel,  Bach’s  preludes  and  fugues,  the  symphonies  of 
Beethoven,  Gluck,  Cherubini,  and  other  classicists,  and  ballet  mu- 
sic by  Saint-Saens,  Goldmark,  Massenet,  and  others — all  these,  as 
well  as  the  popular  music  of  the  day,  are  splendidly  interpreted 
to  delighted  masses  which  throng  the  Mall.  Selecting  at  random 
a programme,  we  find  that  the  one  rendered  on  June  1st  of  the 
present  year  included  the  ‘‘Star-spangled  Banner,”  the  “Royal 
Maccabees  March,”  by  General  Kantrowitz ; Verdi’s  overture,  “ Si- 
cilian Vespers”;  Liszt’s  Hungarian  Rhapsodie  (Number  2);  a cor- 
net solo,  “ Annie  Laurie,”  with  variations,  by  the  well-known  vir- 
tuoso, Walter  Rogers ; 
a selection  from  the 
“ Flying  Dutchman,” 
bv  Wagner ; “ Fusi- 
onen,”  a Strauss 
waltz;  the  aria  finale 
from  “ Lucia  di  Lam- 
mermoor,”  by  Doni- 
zetti ; “ Lucille,”  a 
gavot  by  St.  George, 
and  “Hail  Columbia.” 
On  the  following  day, 
Sunday,  the  pro- 
gramme included  the 
“ Star  - spangled  Ban- 
ner,” Salvatore’s 
grand  march  “ Roma"; 
Auber’s  overture 
“Crown  Diamond”;  a 
grand  march  from 
“ Lucia,"  introducing 
all  the  popular  melo- 
dies of  Donizetti,  and 
concluding  with  the 
famous  sextet,  Cap- 
pa’s “ Reminiscences 
of  Veteran  Firemen,” 
introducing  conversa- 
tion in  engine-house, 
the  fire  alarm,  the 
start,  the  run,  and 
falling  of  the  wall, 
and  grand  finale  ; 
melodies  from  Eng- 
land, Ireland,  and 


TnE  evolution  of  the  present  military  or  brass  bands  in  the 
United  Slates  from  the  crude  organizations  of  a quarter  of  a 
century  ago  has  been  rapid  and  marked.  Many  of  them 
were  called  into  existence  to  serve  military  purposes;  others 
were  scarcely  more  than  street  bands,  whose  repertoires  were 
almost  exclusively  confined  to  marches. 

The  primitive  band-masters  of  those  days  were  not  very  ambi- 
tious, and  whatever  reputation  for  excellence  they  acquired  was 
usually  local.  Then,  as  now,  brass  bands  were  conspicuous  fea- 
tures in  public  parades  and  processional  events.  The  majority 
of  those  who  belonged  to  the  brass  bands  of  that  period 
were  self-taught,  and  the  prevailing  idea  among  people 
was  that  the  superiority  of  a band  largely  depended  upon 
the  amount  of  noise  it  could  make.  Among  these  old- 
time  bandsmen  artistic  individuality  was  rare,  and  when  | 
detected  was  not  allowed  due  recognition.  Seldom  was  j 
a piece  played  in  which  “cracking  notes"  from  one  or 
two  of  the  poor  brass  instruments  then  in  use  were  not 
unpleasantly  audible.  Ensemble , pitch,  perfection  of  tone, 
etc.,  were  terms  that  few  provincial  leaders  pretended  to 
understand. 

At  present  there  are  over  ten  thousand  military  bands 
in  the  United  States.  In  the  smaller  cities  they  average 
twenty-five  men  each.  In  small  country  towns  they  num- 
ber from  twelve  to  eighteen  members. 

The  average  band,  composed  of  twenty-five  men,  is  usu- 
ally made  up  in  this  wise : one  piccolo,  one  E flat  clarinet, 
four  B flat  clarinets,  two  E flat  cornets,  four  B flat  cor- 
nets, two  alto  horns,  three  trombones  or  tenor  horns,  two 
barytones,  two  tubas,  one  small  drum,  a bass  drum,  and 
cymbals.  As  the  scores  are  written  for  military  bands, 
the  clarinets  take  the  parts  usually  assigned  to  the  first 
violins  in  the  orchestra,  and  are  supported  by  the  cornets. 

The  barytones  assume  the  ’cello  parts ; while  the  bass 
tubas  are  a substitute  for  the  double  basses.  Musical 
instruments,  it  may  be  observed,  are  designed  to  repre- 
sent the  different  parts,  chiefly,  of  the  human  voice,  viz. : 
soprano,  alto,  tenor,  bass,  barytone,  and  contralto.  Any 
composition  may  be  adapted  for  a military  band  for  which 
even  the  most  difficult  piano-forte  solos  are  now  trans- 
cribed and  arranged. 

Despite  the  humorous  and  sarcastic  depreciation  they 
have  received  from  the  press,  the  military  bands  of  this 
country  are  doing  a great  educational  work  among  the 
people.  They  dispense  both  the  popular  and  higher  class 
music  of  the  day  in  remote  sections  where  the  inhabitants 
are  unable  to  hear  them  at  first  hand,  and  without  their 
local  band  they  would  perhaps  never  hear  them  at  all. 

The  native  American  musician  now  labors  under  great 
disadvantages,  so  far  as  the  facilities  for  thorough  musical 
training  at  home  are  concerned.  To  become  a master  of 
his  art  he  must  seek  abroad  that  technical  discipline 
which  is  indispensable  to  professional  success.  Were  it 
not  for  the  “ foreign  element,"  so  largely  represented  in 
American  bands,  the  latter  would  be  far  less  numerous, 
prosperous,  and  creditable.  The  lack  of  proper  schools 
and  conservatories  in  the  United  States  explains  this  fact. 

Music  is  an  exacting  mistress,  and  her  superficial  votaries 
can  hope  but  vainly  for  public  recognition  in  these  days. 

Among  the  various  nationalities  represented  in  our  mili- 
tary bands,  the  Germans,  reliable  as  performers  and  steady-going 
iu  temperament,  predominate  ten  to  one.  In  the  larger  cities  the 
Italians  come  next  in  numbers.  There  are  comparatively  few 
French  musicians  in  this  country,  the  number  of  native  Ameri- 
cans being  the  smallest  in  the  list — though  they  are  increasing 
year  by  year.  As  musicians  the  English,  Irish,  and  Scotch  belong 
to  about  the  same  artistic  grade,  no  appreciable  superiority  of 
skill  or  accomplishment  being  possessed  by  one  over  the  other. 

To  become  a first-class  instrumentalist  requires  at  least  seven 
years’  hard  study  and  practice  before  a performer  can  take  his 
place  in  a great  military  band,  and  even  then  he  can  learn  some- 
thing new  every  day  about  his  art. 

Curiously  enough,  the  best  musicians  are  usually  very  nervous 
men.  Their  sensibilities  seem  to  attain  an  almost  abnormal  de- 
velopment. They  are  easily  excited  or  irritated,  often  bv  trifling 
causes,  which  always  keeps  them  on  the  edge  of  a row  with  one  or 
more  of  their  associates.  It  scarcely  seems  credible  that  divine 
melody  could  be  such  a strain  on  the  nervous  system.  Yet  the 
fine  musician  usually  possesses  a delicate,  uneven  temper,  and 
though  playing  like  an  angel  before  the  public,  he  may  act  like  a 
demon  behind  the  scenes.  The  band-master  is  constantly  obliged 
to  employ  tact,  and  to  exercise  his  powers  of  diplomacy,  in  or- 
der to  insure  at  least  the  semblance  of  good  feeling  among  the 
members  of  his  organization.  He  often  overlooks  insolence,  even 
gross  insults,  because  the  offender  is  a superb  performer  whom  he 
could  not  replace.  But  the  band-master  has  other  trials  and  anxi- 
eties which  render  his 
life  a sort  of  martyr- 
dom. If  he  be  con- 
scientious and  enter- 
prising he  must  stu- 
diously keep  up  with 
the  musical  times;  nor 
should  he  neglect  his 
opportunities  to  popu- 
larize the  best  selec- 
tions from  the  con- 
stantly increasing  out- 
put of  the  composers. 

Not  the  least  delicate 
and  difficult  of  his  du- 
ties is  the  prepara- 
tion of  his  concert 
programmes.  A nice 
sense  of  proportion 
and  good  taste  are  re- 
quired to  properly  bal- 
ance the  programme, 
and  to  secure  a smooth 
adjustment  of  light 
and  shade,  of  gay  and 
sombre  efFect. 

To  several  influences 
is  attributed  the  vast 
improvement  in  mili- 
tary bands  in  this 
country  within  the 
past  twenty-five  years. 

Notable  among  them 
may  be  mentioned  the 
larger  musical  field 


which  military  bands  have  entered,  and  which  was  formerly  mo- 
nopolized by  the  stringed  orchestra.  Band-masters  have  learned 
that  marches  are  not  the  only  type  of  music  which  a band  can 
render  effectively.  The  gavot,  the  waltz,  the  polka,  and  compo- 
sitions reaching  into  the  classics  are  now  the  common  property 
of  military  bands.  Within  the  limits  allowed  for  this  article  it 
would  not  be  possible  to  name  the  many  bands  from  Maine  to 
California  which  are  more  or  less  celebrated. 

The  Marine  Band  of  Washington,  under  the  direction  of  Sousa, 
which  is  supported  by  the  government,  deserves  mention  as  a 


well-drilled  and  well-worked  company  of  skilful  performers.  It 
has  more  frequently  charmed  the  listening  ears  of  Presidents, 
members  of  cabinets,  Senators,  and,  in  short,  the  whole  official  ret- 
inue of  Uncle  Sam  at  the  capital  than  any  band  in  the  country. 
This  indeed  is  no  meagre  testimonial  for  the  Marine  Band. 

Among  the  many  excellent  bands,  none  has  more  celebrity,  es- 
pecially as  a marching  band,  than  that  of  the  renowned  American 
band  of  Providence,  under  the  leadership  of  Mr.  D.  W.  Reeves. 
Marching  over  rough  cobble-stones  and  executing  in  an  artistic 
manner  complicated  airs  on  instruments  which  in  themselves  are 
awkward  enough  to  carry — to  say  nothing  of  playing  upon  them 
— is  by  no  means  an  easy  feat;  but  Reeves’s  band  accomplishes 
it  with  grace  and  spirit.  In  addition  to  his  merits  as  a band- 
master, Mr.  Reeves  has  the  honor  of  being  one  of  the  most  popu- 
lar composers  of  brisk  and  brilliant  marches  now  living.  Not 
only  are  his  spirited  pieces  played  by  military  bands  throughout 
this  continent,  but  among  English,  German,  and  French  bands 
they  have  found  a musician’s  welcome. 

The  musicians  of  New  York,  or  those  who  have  made  New 
York  their  home,  have  largely  contributed  to  the  growth  of  and 
improvement  in  military  bands.  Long  ago  New  York  would  have 
been  overcrowded  with  foreign  musicians  had  they  not  been  in- 
duced to  recruit  the  provincial  bands.  For  the  last  forty  years 
there  has  never  been  any  dearth  of  musicians  in  New  York,  and 
to-day  there  are  scores  of  excellent  performers  here  who  are 
without  regular  employment.  The  wiser  class  of  foreign  musi- 
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Scotland,  arranged  by  Baetaus ; selection  from  the  oratorio  of 
Ixrad  in  Egypt , by  Handel ; and  the  Doxology. 

The  two  foregoing  are  fair  specimens  of  the  concert  music  se- 
lected by  Cappa,  in  whose  band  are  eleven  reliable  soloists. 

No  article  on  military  bands  would  be  at  all  comprehensive 
without  reference  to  the  accomplished  band-master  P.  S.  Gilmore. 
Something  more  than  casual  allusion  must  be  made  to  this  re- 
markable man#and  musician,  though  words  can  but  impotently  de- 
scribe his  triumphs,  heartaches,  and  eventfully  checkered  career. 
Patrick  Sarsfield  Gilmore  to-day  stands  without  a peer  in  his  line 
in  this  country,  if  not  abroad.  But  he  did  not  attain  to  his  pre- 
sent eminence  by  a single  leap.  The  path  climbed  by  him  has 
been  a rough  and  thorny  one,  and  the  wonder  is  that,  though  he 
has  reached  the  summit  of  fame  and  success,  he  is  not  aweary  of 
the  world,  as  was  Hamlet  of  the  sun.  Gilmore  is  a man  who 
quickly  recovers  from  mental  fatigue,  and  his  enthusiasm  over 
music  is  still  as  keen  and  contagious  as  it  was  in  his  earlier  life. 
In  childhood  music  became  the  dream  and  passion  of  his  exist- 
ence, and  the  town  band  of  Alhlone,  in  the  County  Galway,  Ire- 
land, where  he  was  born,  he  joined  when  but  a mere  lad.  Though 
deprived  of  the  advantages  of  a thorough  musical  training  at  that 
time,  he  received  special  instruction  in  instrumentation  and  har- 
mony from  Mr.  Keating,  the  band-master,  who  took  a fancy  to 
him.  Soon  becoming  an  accomplished  E flat  cornet  player,  young 
Gilmore  resolved  to  seek  a more  promising  field  than  the  dull 
little  town  of  Athlone.  Poor  and  unknown,  he  landed  in  Boston 
in  1848.  He  was  only  nineteen,  but  his  rare  abilities  were  prompt- 
ly recognized.  Ten  years  later,  in  1858,  he  organized  his  own 
band,  having  meanwhile  been  the  leader  successively  of  the  Suf- 
folk Band,  of  Boston,  the  Boston  Brigade  band,  and  the  Salem 
band.  His  promenade  concerts  in  the  Boston  Music  Hall  for 
several  seasons,  the  first  on  bis  long  list  of  musical  enterprises, 
met  with  success. 

Gilmore’s  entire  band  joined  the  Twenty-fourth  Massachusetts 
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Volunteers  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  and  subsequently  accompa- 
nied the  Burnside  expedition  to  the  Curolinas.  While  the  “ late  unplea- 
santness" was  in  progress  Gilmore  was  gaining  a reputation  in  both  armies, 
for  he  did  not  scruple  to  play  “ Dixie’s  Land”  now  and  then,  which  thrilled 
many  a Southern  heart  in  a neighboring  camp.  The  grand  national  concert 
given  under  Gilmore’s  direction  on  Lafayette  Square,  New  Orleans,  March 
4,  1864,  on  the  occasion  of  Michael  Hahn’s  inauguration  as  Governor  of 
“ freed  and  restored  Louisiana,”  was  memorable  for  the  participation  in  the 
programme  of  ten  thousand  children  from  the  public  schools.  The  singing 
of  the  ‘‘  Star-spangled  Banner”  by  a chorus  ten  thousand  strong,  each  boy 
and  girl  waving  a tiny  American  flag,  while  the  refrain  reverberated  through 
the  vast  amphitheatre,  accompanied  by  five  hundred  musical  instruments, 
nnd  the  boom  of  thirty-six  pieces  of  artillery  fired  in  exact  time  by  elec- 
tricity, produced  a most  impressive  effect  upon  the  large  and  enthusiastic 
concourse.  It  had  been  simply  a Herculean  task  for  Gilmore  to  induce  the 
parents  of  these  children  to  allow  them  to  take  part,  and  when  he  had 
obtained  their  consent  it  had  been  another  task  to  coach  this  large  juvenile 


astonish  creation  ; that  he  proposed  to  erect  a Colosseum  capable  of  s 
fifty  thousand  people;  that  he  would  organize  a chorus  of  ten  the 
voices,  and  an  orchestra  of  one  thousand  musicians,  with  artillery.  ; 
bells,  and  other  accompaniments  in  the  national  airs ; that  he  wouk 
present  the  President  and  his  cabinet,  the  members  of  Congress  an 
diplomatic  corps,  the  governors  of  States,  the  mayors  and  editors  c 
principal  cities,  and  thousands  of  the  great  American  people  from  the 
West,  North,  and  South — all  in  one  grand  harmonious  festival,  to  com 
orate  the  restoration  of  peace  and  union  throughout  the  land. 

In  New  York,  where  Gilmore  desired  to  hold  the  jubilee,  he  faih 
secure  adequate  financial  support,  and  Mr.  Thomas  Boese,  then  Pro 
of  the  Board  of  Education,  refused  to  allow  the  twenty  thousand  chi 
asked  for  from  the  public  schools  to  take  part  in  the  proposed  prograi 
Thus  handicapped  in  the  metropolis,  Gilmore  went  back  to  Boston.  * 
he  had  been  popularly  known  for  twenty  years,  and  where  he  resolve, 
great  peace  jubilee  xlionUl  take  place.  In  the  Hub  his  efforts  soon  b 
to  tell ; the  press,  almost  without  exception,  actively  espoused  his  c 
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company  and  teach  them  to  sing  the  national  airs  in  unison.  His  indefatiga- 
ble labors  were  rewarded  by  a banquet  tendered  him  through  a committee 
of  one  hundred  citizens  of  New  Orleans,  at  which  he  was  presented  with  a 
beautiful  goblet  filled  with  gold,  and  through  General  Banks,  who  previously 
had  placed  him  in  charge  of  all  bands  and  music  in  the  Department  of  the 
Gulf,  received  the  thanks  of  the  government. 

Two  years  after  the  close  of  the  war,  Gilmore  conceived  one  of  those 
gigantic  projects  the  very  mention  of  which  among  most  of  his  intimate 
New  York  and  Boston  friends  called  forth  expressions  of  doubt  as  to  his 
sanity.  But  he  wns  not  to  be  balked  by  discouragement  nor  disheartened 
by  ridicule.  He  persisted  in  his  idea,  with  which  he  accosted  prominent 
men  right  and  left.  For  a long  time  they  laughed  at  what  they  considered 
his  grandiloquent  entreaties  for  assistance.  Nothing,  however,  could  daunt 
the  soul  that  had  been  fired  with  an  ambition  whose  realization  people 
thought  would  be  nothing  less  than  a miracle.  In  the  following  year 
Gilmore  publicly  proclaimed  that  he  was  about  to  totally  eclipse  all  previous 
undertakings  of  the  kiud  by  giving  a gigantic  musical  festival  that  would 


which  was  also  earnestly  supported  by  all  the  best  and  most  influential 
musicians  in  the  city.  Subscriptions  from  the  principal  business  bouses 
began  to  pour  in,  nnd  the  announcement  was  definitely  made  that  the 
festival  to  open  on  June  15th  would  continue  for  three  days.  The  attanpt 
to  build  the  immense  colosseum  on  Boston  Common  was  abandoned  on 
account  of  the  indignant  protests  that  came  from  the  blue  blood  w* 
tingent,  and  from  aristocratic  old  croakers,  and  it  was  erected  on  & 
James  Park,  at  an  expense  of  $ 132,000.  A large  guarantee  fund  helped 
to  forward  the  enterprise,  and  Gilmore’s  grand  peace  jubilee  became  •< 
assured  fact,  after  multitudinous  trials  and  disappointments  which  newny 
crazed  its  projector.  Lasting  for  five  days,  and  attracting  thousands  « 
people  from  all  over  the  United  States,  including,  as  had  been  announced, 
the  President,  General  Grant,  with  members  of  his  cabinet,  many  states- 
men,  government  officials,  and  distinguished  men  in  every  walk  of  life,  the 
festival  was  a triumph  for  Gilmore,  and  proved  of  great  financial  beuo6i 
to  the  merchants,  hotel-keepers,  and  tradesmen  of  Bosmn,  who  hail  liber*!' 
backed  the  undertaking.  Over  and  above  the  total  expenditure:  UCuriW 
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ire  was  a clear  balance  of  nearly  seven  thousand  dollars,  which,  together 
lb  the  proceeds  from  a testimonial  benefit,  amounting  to  nearly  forty 
jusand  dollars,  was  presented  to  Gilmore  in  recognition  of  his  invaluable 

rtices. 

Sot  content  with  the  laurels  he  had  won,  Gilmore,  in  1872,  sounded  an 
raest  call  for  a world's  musical  festival — an  international  jubilee — a 
thering  of  the  hosts  of  harmony  from  the  nations  of  the  earth.  That, 
>,  came  to  pass,  but  only  after  a most  exhausting  campaign  against 
itaeles.  Gilmore  pursued  his  labors  systematically,  and  by  virtue  of  his 
at  natural  ability  os  an  organizer,  accomplished  his  object.  While  a 
iscum  capable  of  holding  one  hundred  thousand  people  was  in  the  course 
erection  in  Boston,  he  directed  the  organization  of  three  hundred  choral 
ieties,  representing  a great  chorus  of  twenty  thousand  voices,  which  soon 
erward  were  heard  in  the  second  jubilee.  The  instrumental  forces, 
nbering  nearly  two  thousand  musicians,  were  augmented  by  several  of 
best  bands  from  Europe,  which  Gilmore  personally  went  abroad  to 
on*.  The  baud  of  the  Grenadier  Guards  of  London,  which  he  greatly 
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tired  to  participate,  was  at  first  positively  refused  him ; hut  lie  had  come 
London  well  armed  with  the  highest  credentials  attainable  from  the 
leriean  government,  and  he  finally  succeeded  in  gaining  an  audience  with 
feral  influential  English  statesmen,  who  assisted  him  in  securing  the  band 
the  Grenadier  Guards.  He  encountered  the  same  difficulties  in  other 
h>pean  capitals;  but  by  sagacious  manoeuvring  he  also  secured  the  band 
the  Garde  Republicaine  of  Paris,  the  band  of  the  Kaiser  Franz 
girnent  of  Berlin,  and  a fine  Dublin  band.  Many  eminent  vocal  ami 
|truniental  artists  from  Europe,  including  Johann  Strauss,  the  famous 
■poser  and  conductor,  of  Vienna,  and  Franz  Abt,  the  great  German 
hg- writer,  attended  the  festival.  Again,  as  during  the  jubilee  of  1889, 
Mural  Grant  visited  the  International  Musical  Congress.  “As  he  entered 
N Temple  of  Music,"  says  one  account,  “ followed  by  ministers,  repre- 
Ata lives,  governors,  mayors,  and  the  leading  men  of  the  land,  the  mighty 
altitude  arose,  breaking  out  into  one  tremendous  cheer,  while  the  harmony 
f twenty  thousand  voices  and  two  thousand  instruments,  joined  by  the 
Ml  bauds  of  the  foremost  nations  of  Europe,  sent  forth  in  all  their  power 


and  majesty  the  sublime  strains  of  Handel’s  Hymn  to  the  Victor,  "See! 
the  conquering  hero  comes !” 

This  great  jubilee,  held  for  eighteen  davB,  evoked  from  the  newspapers 
the  most  lavish  commendation,  and  Boston  town,  with  her  tremendous 
inflow  of  visitors,  was  for  the  time  being  the  most  musical  city  in  the 
world. 

Since  1878,  when  Gilmore  became  band-master  of  the  Twenty-second 
Regiment,  to  which  corps  his  band  is  still  attached,  he  has  made  New 
York  his  head-quarters.  With  one  hundred  performers  he  gave  during 
Ids  first  four  years  in  New  York  over  six  hundred  concerts  in  the  Madison 
Square  Garden.  The  musical  exercises  in  connection  with  the  one  hun- 
dredth anniversary  of  American  Independence,  celebrated  in  Independence 
Square,  Philadelphia,  on  the  4th  of  July,  1876,  were  under  Gilmore’s  direc- 
tion. and  during  that  season  his  band  gave  sixty  concerts  in  the  main 
exhibition  building.  During  the  following  year  the  band  made  a number 
of  concert  tours,  and  in  1878  Gilmore,  with  sixty-five  men — the  same  num- 
ber he  now  has — went  to  Europe.  In  the  principal  English  cities,  in  Dub 


lin,  in  Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  Aberdeen ; at  the  Trocadero  in  Paris  during 
the  World's  Exposition,  in  Havre,  Rouen,  Lille,  and  other  French  cities; 
in  the  Brussels  Opera-house,  in  Rotterdam,  the  Hague,  Antwerp,  Amster- 
dam ; in  Cologne,  Hamburg,  Biemen,  Berlin,  Leipsic,  and  other  German 
centres — they  were  cordially  and  enthusiastically  received ; but  their  tour 
abroad  was  more  of  an  artistic  than  a financial  success.  They  did  not 
hesitate  to  play  the  Tannliauser  overture  in  the  most  Wagnerian  parts  of 
the  father-land,  and  everywhere  they  were  a revelation  and  a surprise  to 
the  Europeans,  who  up  to  that  time  had  supposed  a fife  and  drum,  and 
those  played  by  ear,  alone  constituted  a Yankee  band. 

The  relations  between  the  stringed  orchestra  and  the  military  band  Mr. 
Gilmore  recently  defined  to  the  writer  in  the  following  pleasant  vein : 
“ Figuratively  speaking,  the  stringed  orchestra  is  feminine,  the  military 
band  masculine.  The  stringed  orchestra  may  be  as  conrse  as  a very  Course 
woman,  or  made  as  refined  as  the  most  accomplished  lady.  So,  too,  the 
military  band  may  remain  like  a rough  street  tramp,  or  he  may  undergo  a 
polishing  thut  will  make  him  a perfect  gentleman,  equally  fit,  from  a criti* 
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cal  stand-point,  to  occupy  the  concert-room  with  his  more  sensitive 
sister.  This  is  what  I have  tried  to  make  of  my  band.  Some- 
body may  bring  the  stringed  orchestra  to  such  a degree  of  per- 
fection as  to  make  it  a very  queen  among  its  kind,  but  my  mili- 
tary band  shall  be  king." 

The  size  of  his  band  enables  Gilmore  to  bring  out  the  full 
effect  of  the  most  intricate  musical  compositions.  He  has  always 
been  an  experimentalist,  and  is  progressive  in  his  theories  con- 
cerning instrumentation.  Unlike  Signor  Cappa  and  other  great 
band-masters,  he  believes  in  the  employment,  where  permissible, 
of  saxophones.  Other  peculiar  instruments  used  in  this  country 
only  by  Gilmore's  band  (with  possibly  one  or  two  exceptions)  are 
the  antoniophone,  surusophonc,  the  helicon  tuba,  and  the  orpheon. 
By  the  introduction  of  these  instruments  he  produces  a quality  of 
tone  almost  as  delicate  as  a stringed  orchestra,  and  of  startling 
power,  as  well  as  weird  cadences,  salient  shadings  in  the  bass 
and  clearness  in  the  minor  runs — in  consonance  with  the  essen- 
tial character  of  the  music.  Let  us  briefly  consider  the  use,  rela- 
tions, and  character  of  these  instruments. 

The  saxophone,  invented  by  A.  Sax,  of  Paris,  has  a great  many 
keys,  similar  to  the  Boehm  flute.  In  Gilmore’s  band  there  is  a sex- 
tet of  these  instruments,  pitched  as  follows:  one  soprano,  one 
alto,  two  tenors,  one  barytone,  and  one  contra  bass  B flat.  In 
connection  with  the  bassoons  particularly  they  seem  to  bind  in  a 
string-like  manner  the  reeds  with  the  brass.  The  alto  is  consid- 
ered the  solo  instrument  of  the  sextet,  and  in  the  hands  of  M. 
Lefebre  it  is  a wonderful  adjunct  to  the  band. 

The  orpheon  is  a reconstructed  euphonium,  with  about  the  same 
compass,  though  different  in  tone,  on  account  of  the  difference  in 
shape  and  build.  It  is  supposed  to  be  an  improvement  on  the 
antoniophone,  and  is  manufactured  by  Boosey,  of  London.  This 
instrument  is  played  by  a dashing  young  English  Fifth  Lancer  with 
brilliancy,  his  manipulation  of  the  pedal  notes  being  remarkable. 
His  great  forte  is  in  the  rendition  of  pathetic  passages  in  the  old 
songs. 

The  euphonium  trombone,  an  addition  to  the  euphonium,  is  the 
creation  of  Signor  Raffayalo.  It  is  virtually  a euphonium,  but  by 
a trombone  bell  attachment  the  performer  is  enabled  to  use  it  as 
either  instrument.  By  pressing  down  a piston  the  air  passage  can 
be  changed  from  one  bell  to  the  other  while  performing.  It  is  a 
noble  and  important  instrument,  and  Signor  Raffayalo  is  acknow- 
ledged to  be  its  greatest  player. 

The  first  musician  who  introduced  the  bass  clarinet  in  B flat  to 
the  profession  was  named  Stritwolf,  in  the  year  1828.  Its  mission 
was  to  improve  the  lower  notes  of  the  clarinet,  and  the  first  com- 
poser who  made  use  of  it  as  a solo  instrument  was  Meyerbeer,  in 
Ilia  favorite  opera  The  Huguenots,  in  the  fifth  act.  Afterward 
Liszt,  Wagner,  and  other  composers  made  frequeut  use  of  it.  In 
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perform  not  only  a chord  but  also  a scale.  The  French  bom  has 
become  indispensable  in  stringed  and  military  bands.  Richard 
Wagner  has  used  the  French  horn  with  greater  and  more  marvel- 
lous effect  than  any  other  composer.  Years  ago  this  instrument 
had  but  one  piston,  then  another  was  added,  and  now,  with  three, 
a chromatic  scale  cau  be  performed  upon  it  just  as  well  as  on  any 
other  instrument.  Gilmore  is  greatly  attached  to  this  instrument, 
and  employs  it  extensively.  At  the  church  service  held  every  Sun- 
day morning  in  the  amphitheatre  at  Manhattan  Beach  the  French 
horns  take  the  place  of  an  organ.  The  rendition  of  four-part 
songs  has  been  for  years  quite  a feature  in  Gilmore’s  programmes. 
A charming  effect  is  produced  by  a solo  instrument  accompanied 
by  the  quartet  of  horns,  among  which  Harry  Weston  is  an  in- 
comparable performer. 

One  secret  of  the  excellence  of  Gilmore’s  baud  lies  in  the  fact 
that  every  member  of  it  is  an  artist  who  understands  exactly  what 
is  expected  of  him  by  his  leader  in  every  point  of  phrasing  and 
tone.  In  the  organization  there  are  twenty-one  soloists  capable 
of  executing  an  intricate  solo.  With  a musical  library  aggre- 
gating ten  thousand  pieces,  two  or  three  experts  constantly  em- 
ployed in  arranging  new  selections,  and  with  a band  that  can  play 
at  sight  without  rehearsal  difficult  compositions,  Gilmore  is  never 
at  a loss  to  provide  on  short  notice  a unique  and  yet  an  appro- 
priate programme.  His  season  at  Manhattan  Beach  having  fin- 
ished, he  has  resumed  his  grand  tour,  celebrating  in  the  principal 
cities  the  twentieth  anniversary  of  the  first  Boston  Jubilee. 

In  provincial  towns,  one  of  the  most  important  and  generally 
indispensable  functionaries  of  a brass  band  is  the  doughty  drum- 
major.  On  parade  it  not  infrequently  happens  that  much  depends 
upon  the  drum-major’s  gyrations  and  manual  manipulation  of  his 
staff  to  impress  the  crowd  with  the  musical  superiority  of  the 
band  itself.  The  real  duty  of  a drum-major  is  not  to  perform 
gymnastics  along  the  line  of  march,  but  to  hold  his  head  and 
body  erect,  and  to  advance  with  an  air  of  self-respect  and  martial 
dignity.  A drum-major  should  be  tall,  muscular,  and  active.  He 
should  thoroughly  understand  military  tactics,  be  a good  disci- 
plinarian, and  a sufficient  master  of  the  drum  to  be  able  to  teach 
a new  drummer.  The  leader  of  the  band,  by  a given  sign,  usually 
directs  the  drum-major  to  give  the  signal  for  the  drums  to  stop, 
and  the  band  to  commence  playing.  In  Europe,  for  over  thirty 
years,  the  fancy  swinging  of  and  juggling  with  the  staff  has  been 
abolished,  having  been  condemned  as  charlatanism ; and  in  the 
best  military  bauds  in  this  country  it  is  not  allowed. 
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In  parts  of  the  South  good  military  bands  are  unknown,  owing, 
for  one  thing,  to  the  dearth  of  acceptable  reed  and  brass  perform- 
ers. Throughout  the  Eastern  and  Middle  States  hundreds  of  ex- 
cellent brass  bands  exist,  and  then  there  are  others  which,  to  put 
it  mildly,  should  not  be  taken  seriously.  In  New  England  the 
Fitchburg,  Mass.,  band,  the  Salem  Cadet  band,  under  Eugene  Mis- 
, sul,  and  Baldwin’s  Boston  Cadet  band  are  among  the  best.  In 
the  West  many  of  the  older  bands  have  rosters  of  matchless  mu- 
sicians, and  some  of  the  more  recently  organized  bands  are  for- 
ging ahead  perfection  ward  with  the  usual  Western  vim.  The  First 
Brigade  band  of  Greeley,  Colorado,  with  twenty-six  men,  the  Elgin 
Watch  Factory  band,  with  an  ensemble  of  seventy-six  musicians, 
under  the  leadership  of  Professor  J.  Hecker,  the  Cleveland  Gray's 
band,  the  Toledo  City  Band,  the  Metropolitan  Band  of  Dayton, 
the  Kansas  City  Band,  and  other  organizations  in  the  West,  in- 
cluding several  along  or  near  the  Pacific  seaboard,  may  be  men- 
tioned as  among  the  foremost  in  the  country.  Among  other  ex- 
cellent bands  supported  by  the  United  States  government  are 
the  West  Point  band  and  the  Second  Cavalry  band,  with  twenty- 
five  men,  under  the  direction  of  M.  C.  Meyrelles,  stationed  at 
Walla  Walla,  Wash.  In  the  larger  cities,  such  as  Philadelphia, 
Brooklyn,  Chicago,  Buffalo,  etc.,  the  military  bands,  without 
pausing  to  name  them,  are  vital  factors  in  their  civilization  and 
growth. 

In  the  village  of  Whitehall,  New  York,  nearly  two  years  ago, 
the  so  called  Juvenile  Cornet  Band  was  organized.  Its  eixtv  mem 
bers,  ranging  in  age  from  twelve  to  twenty  years,  are  said  to  be 
already  clever  performers,  with  a surprising  repertoire , and  that 
as  a musical  organization  it  is  highly  promising.  Many  of  the 
places  in  military  bands  to  be  vacated  in  the  future  will  be  filled 
by  young  men  who  have  scarcely  arrived  at  the  adolescent  period 
of  life.  By  my  patron,  Orpheus,  may  these  lads  who  are  to  be 
our  great  military  band-masters  in  years  to  come  have  less  bard 
ships  to  endure,  more  facilities  for  musical  advancement  and  a 
quicker  response  of  sympathy  and  appreciation  from  the  gre.t 
of  their  strugglingi  misunder- 
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military  bands  it  is  an  effective  instrument,  particularly  when 
played  by  so  excellent  a performer  as  Herr  Ernst  Weber. 

The  alto  clarinet  stands  in  E flat,  and  has  about  the  same  com- 
pass as  the  bass  clarinet.  It  produces  a sweet  and  pleasing  tone, 
and  the  parts  allotted  to  it  are  very  effective — notably  in  classical 
music.  Great  composers  have  frequently  expressed  surprise  at  the 
scarcity  of  this  instrument,  whose  capabilities  may  be  so  beauti- 
fully represented  by  an  artist  like  Herr  Briiggman. 

The  bassoon  belongs  to  the  oboe  family,  and  in  olden  times  was 
used  as  the  bass  oboe.  It  was  invented  in  the  year  1639  by  Ka- 
momkus  Afriauo,  and  was  improved  by  the  bassoon  artist  Almen- 
rader.  It  has  been  found  to  be  so  valuable  that  no  orchestra  or 
military  band  is  now  considered  complete  without  at  least  two  of 
these  voice-like  instruments. 

The  surasophone  is  an  English  instrument,  copied  from  the 
ophicleide.  It  is  pitched  in  E flat,  and  is  employed  as  a contra- 
bassoon  both  in  stringed  and  military  bands.  It  hus  a rich,  organ- 
like tone  peculiar  to  itself. 

The  invention  of  the  trombone  has  been  attributed  to  Tyrtans, 
who  made  it  from  the  bark  of  a tree,  in  685  b.c.  Moses,  the 
law  giver  of  the  Scriptures,  was  the  first  man  to  bring  into  prom- 
inence trombones,  which  were  used  at  palm  festivals  and  also  at 
coronations.  Among  the  ruins  of  Pompeii  was  found  a trom- 
bone with  a gold  mouth-piece,  which  was  afterward  presented  by 
the  King  of  Naples  to  King  George  III.  of  England.  In  the  year 
1520  an  instrument-maker,  Herr  Hans  Mensehel,  in  Nuremberg, 
made  and  perfected  the  slide  trombone,  which  is  considered  the 
most  perfect  of  the  brass  instruments.  Pope  Leo  X.  was  so  fond 
of  the  trombone  that  his  Holiness  ordered  two  to  be  made  of  pure 
silver.  Mozart  was  the  first  composer  to  use  it  in  the  orchestra. 
Since  his  time  it  has  taken  iis  plaee  among  the  indispensable  in- 
struments. In  Gilmore’s  band  there  are  three  solo  trombones  and 
one  bass. 

The  antoniophone  was  introduced  in  this  country  by  Alfred 
Phasey,  of  Gilmore’s  band.  This  instrument  partakes  of  the  qual- 
ities of  the  cornet,  alto,  barytone,  and  bass,  though  differently 
shaped,  as  will  be  seen  in  the  illustration.  Mr.  Pliasey’s  excellent 
performance  on  the  barytone  autoniophone  has  prompted  one  critic 
to  designate  it  “ vox  humana.”  It  has  frequently  been  heard  with 
appreciation  in  unaccompanied  quartet.  At  present  Mr.  Phasey 
is  filling  his  father’s  position  as  solo  euplioniumist  at  the  Crystal 
Palace,  London. 

The  bass  helicon  tuba  formerly  had  keys,  and  was  first  used  in 
the  bauds  of  the  German  army.  It  was  called  the  bombardon. 
Now,  after  many  improvements,  it  is  called  the  helicon  or  circular 
tuba.  This  immense  instrument  (here  illustrated),  which  is  really 
tiie  largest  in  existence,  was  manufactured  by  Henry  Gimckel,  of 
Paris,  expressly  for  Gilmore’s  band,  and  the  gentleman  who  plays 
this  ponderous  bass,  Herman  Conrad,  seems  well  fitted  for  the  task, 
being  a splendid  type  of  the  German  soldier  and  musician.  His 
height  is  six  feet  four  and  a half  inches. 

The  French  horn  is  one  of  the  oldest  brass  instruments.  It  was 
once  the  cor  de  chasse — a long  horn  in  two  circles,  with  a small 
mouth-piece  and  a very  large  bell  or  paxilion.  The  huntsmen  used 
to  place  it  over  their  shoulders,  the  bell  pointing  to  the  rear,  and 
thus  call  together  a pack  of  hounds,  however  much  scattered. 
On  account  of  the  great  length  of  the  tubing  and  largeness  of  bell, 
the  searching,  winding  tone  carries  much  farther  than  a trumpet 
blast.  Its  sometimes  uncanny  echoes  caused  the  Parisians  to  pass 
a law  that  any  one  indulging  in  practice  on  this  instrument  within 


the  city  limits  should  be  punished.  The  open  notes  or  tones  that 
may  be  produced  without  the  aid  of  pistons  are  as  follows : 


k§_ 
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The  French  horn  owes  its  introduction  into  orchestra  to  a very 
ingenious  Frenchman,  who  one  day,  while  experimenting  with  his 
horn,  discovered  that  bv  placing  his  hand  in  the  bell  he  could  low- 
er the  pitch  of  a note  at  his  pleasure.  He  was  thus  enabled  to 
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IMPORTANT  REPUBLICAN  CONVENTIONS. 

IF  Republican  leadership  in  New  York  inspired 
confidence,  the  declarations  of  the  Convention 
would  command  the  warm  support  of  all  citizens 
who  desire  honest  ballot  and  civil  service  reform. 
If  the  fact  that  the  record  of  the  party  in  the  past  is 
more  illustrious  than  that  of  any  party  in  our  history 
were  an  earnest  of  its  fidelity  to  sound  principles  and 
of  its  devotion  to  honest  government,  its  ascendency 
would  be  as  unquestioned  as  in  its  great  days.  But 
this  record,  upon  which  Mr.  Depew.  in  the  New  York, 
and  ex -Governor  Robinson,  in  the  Massachusetts  Con- 
vention, proudly  enlarged,  did  not  prevent  the  nomi- 
nation of  Mr.  Blaine,  the  corruption  of  the  last  elec- 
tion, and  the  contemptuous  abandonment  by  the  par- 
ty administration,  by  a powerful  part  of  the  party 
press,  and  by  the  dominant  party  leaders,  of  the  most 
solemn  and  explicit  engagements  with  the  country. 
It  is  not  by  its  conduct  in  the  slavery  controversy 
and  in  the  war,  in  reconstruction  and  resumption, 
that  the  party  must  he  judged  to-day,  but  by  its  gen- 
eral action  and  its  leadership  in  regard  to  the  ques- 
tions of  to-day. 

The  New  York  Convention  of  this  year  was  by 
common  consent  Mr.  Platt's  Convention.  Mr.  War- 
ner MILLER  attended  at  his  chariot  wheels,  with  the 
fair  party  purpose  of  exhibiting  “harmony.'’  Of 
course,  however,  such  harmony  is  transparent,  and 
Mr.  Miller's  appearance  in  the  Convention  will  not 
secure  an  enthusiastic  or  general  support  of  Mr. 
Platt's  ambition  by  Mr.  Miller's  friends.  But 
apart  from  these  purely  partisan  aspects  of  the  Con- 
vention, its  nominations  were  excellent.  The  Spring- 
field  Republican , a close  observer,  says  that  they  are 
the  best  on  an  off  year  for  five  years.  Mr.  Gilbert, 
at  the  head  of  the  ticket,  is  an  honest  man  in  politics, 
and  naturally  in  sympathy  with  the  best  traditions 
and  progressive  spirit  of  his  party.  His  associates 
upon  the  ticket  are,  we  believe,  equally  worthy  of 
commendation.  The  platform  declarations  in  re- 
gard to  liquor  license  and  ballot  reform  are  in  ac- 
cord with  the  best  public  sentiment  upon  those  sub- 
jects. Whatever  may  he  thought  of  the  probability 
of  their  practical  embodiment  in  law  by  a Republican 
Legislature,  there  is  certainly  no  probability  of  any 
serious  efforts  for  such  reform  from  the  party  in  the 
State  controlled  by  Governor  Hill.  The  declaration 
upon  reform  in  the  civil  service  is  amusing.  When 
a Platt  Convention  approves  “the  purification  and 
elevation  of  the  civil  service,”  it  is  of  the  same  con- 
sequence as  the  similar  approval  of  Mr.  Toots.  Four 
years  ago,  in  the  first  year  of  the  Democratic  ad- 
ministration, this  was  the  New  York  Republican  af- 
firmation : 

f‘  Wo  denounce  the  hypocritical  pretences  under  whirli  faithful 
.Republican  ofliccr*  are  removed  on  the  plea  of  offensive  partisan- 
ship, while  such  men  us  Hii;<;ins,  Thomas,  Trim  p,  ('mask,  Pii.i.s- 
hi  kv,  Ayrir.A  .Iosks,  and  others,  Mime  of  whose  names  appear 
upon  the  prison  records  of  the  country,  and  whose  recommenda- 
tion is  political  partisanship,  arc  appointed  in  their  places...'. 
We  believe  it  the  duty  of  the  Ropnhlican  majority  of  the  Senate 
to  oppose  the  confirmation  of  any  person  appointed  in  violation  of 
the  Idler  or  spirit  of  the  Civil  Service  Act.” 

The  Massachusetts  Republican  Convention  nomi- 
nated Mr.  Brackett  for  the  Governorship,  and  with 
him  Mr.  Haile. who  is  by  no  means  a representative 
of  the  same  kind  of  politics.  Mr.  Brackett  was  the 
candidate  of  “the  machine,”  Mr.  Crapo  of  the  pro- 
gressive and  traditional  Republicans.  He  is  the  kind 
of  man  that  Republican  Massachusetts  used  to  prefer. 
The  nominations^***^  respectable,  at*I  will  command 
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the  party  support.  The  platform  was  drawn  by  Mr. 
Henry  Cabot  Lodoe,  and  congratulates  the  Presi- 
dent “ upon  the  practical  wisdom  and  honest  purpose 
with  which  he  has  dealt  with  the  complicated  and 
difficult  matter  of  appointments.”  Having  said  this 
it  wisely  forbears  any  statement  of  the  principles  of 
reform  or  any  reference  to  the  President's  pledges. 
The  result  of  the  Convention  which  is  most  to  be  re- 
gretted is  the  apparent  withdrawal  of  Mr.  Crapo  from 
public  life. 


THE  NEW  STATE  CONSTITUTIONS. 

There  was  general  expectation  that  the  constitu- 
tions of  the  new  States  would  not  merely  repeat  the 
general  administrative  scheme  of  the  older  States,  hut 
illustrate  the  movement  of  political  thought  in  the 
country,  and  the  results  of  experience  in  administra- 
tion. This  anticipation  has  been  fulfilled  in  the  pro- 
posed constitution  of  Wyoming  more  than  in  any  of 
the  others,  so  far  as  their  cardinal  clauses  have  been 
made  known.  Wyoming,  for  instance,  is  the  only 
considerable  community  in  which  the  experiment  of 
the  equal  suffrage  of  men  and  women  has  been  fairly 
tried,  and  for  a long  time.  The  testimony  to  its  en- 
tire practicability  and  excellent  results  in  the  Terri- 
tory has  been  uniform  and  jHisitive.  The  anticipated 
troubles  have  not  occurred,  because  it  was  the  exten- 
sion of  an  intelligent  suffrage.  Possible  evils  may 
easily  be  magnified  before  the  event.  But  in  the  gov- 
ernments of  English  speaking  communities  an  intel- 
ligent. increase  of  the  suffrage  has  never  been  a mis- 
fortune. It  has  not  lieen-supposed  by  the  wise  friends 
of  popular  government  that  it  was  practicable  in  Da- 
homey or  Ashantee.  But  that  fact  was  never  accept- 
ed by  the  American  population  of  the  Territory  of 
Wyoming  as  a conclusive  argument  against  the  vot- 
ing of  intelligent  women  in  America. 

It  was.  however,  easy  to  imagine  that  there  might 
be  a decided  division  of  opinion  as  to  the  wisdom  of 
recognizing  this  equality  in  the  constitution  of  Wy- 
oming as  a State.  But  it  has  been  recognized,  and 
in  some  important  respects  it  would  appear  that  the 
Wyoming  constitution  is  more  judicious  than  any 
of  the  new  instruments.  While  it  enfranchises  wo- 
men, it  carefully  guards  the  intelligence  and  honesty 
of  the  suffrage.  It  provides  against  the  ignorance 
which  foreign  immigration  carries  to  the  far  West  by 
requiring  that  the  electors  must  be  full  citizens,  with 
a specified  term  of  residence  in  Wyoming,  and  that 
they  must  l>e  able  to  road  English.  Ballot  reform 
seems  also  to  have  been  secured  hy  requiring  that  bal- 
lots shall  he.  issued  hy  the  State.  These  three  pro- 
visions alone  speak  well  for  Wyoming.  They  indi- 
cate an  intelligent  and  thoughtful  community,  and 
not  a mere  multitude  of  ranchmen  and  “frontiers- 
men'’which  the  population  of  a Western  Territory  is 
often  supposed  to  he.  The  question  of  the  acceptance 
of  such  a constitution  by  Congress  is  interesting,  be- 
cause it  cannot  fail  to  produce  a discussion,  in  which 
the  national  legislature  would  express  its  views  in 
earnest  upon  a question  which  is  generally  treated 
only  with  pleasant  badinage. 

The  tendency  toward  the  political  enfranchisement 
of  women  in  all  the  Territories  is  revealed  by  the  fact 
that  in  the  four  States  already  admitted,  the  Conven- 
tions, while  declining  to  place  the  equality  of  suffrage 
in  the  fundamental  law.  have  authorized  its  reference 
to  the  popular  vote.  In  Washington  Territory  the 
hopes  of  the  friends  of  equal  suffrage  between  the 
sexes  were  strongest.  The  Convention,  however,  re- 
quired the  word  “ male"  before  that  of  “ citizen,"  hut 
submits  woman  suffrage  as  a separate  article  to  the 
voters.  As  the  voters  who  are  to  pass  upon  the  con- 
stitution now  include  women,  it  is  a curious  question 
whether  they  will  support,  for  other  reasons,  a con- 
stitution which  refuses  them  the  fundamental  right 
of  citizenship  which  they  have  enjoyed.  In  Montana 
the  Convention  was  closely  divided  upon  the  question, 
and  the  constitution  permits  tax-paving  women  who 
have  the  other  qualifications  of  voters  to  vote  upon 
all  questions  submitted  to  the  tax-payers.  In  South 
Dakota  the  first  State  Legislature  must  submit  the 
question  to  the  people.  All  the  proposed  constitu- 
tions admit  women  to  the  school  suffrage.  Upon  the 
whole,  therefore,  it  must  he  agreed  that  the  facts  show 
a strong  drift  in  the  Territories  toward  equality  of 
suffrage  between  the  sexes.  And  this  is  significant, 
liecause  nowhere  else  has  the  actual  experiment  of 
such  suffrage  been  so  fully  tried. 

THE  FAIR  SITE. 

Opposition  to  the  proposed  site  of  the  great  Fair 
may  he  deprecated,  hut  it  was  inevitable,  and  should 
have  been  avoided  by  those  whose  deprecatory  and 
apologetic  tone  shows  that  they  were  aware  of  its 
existence,  its  extent,  and  its  good  reason.  The  pro- 
test against  perverting  the  upper  part  of  Central  Bark 
to  a purpose  expressly  and  wisely  forbidden  by  law 
will  not  l»e  silenced  hy  the  amusing  vociferation  that 
there  is  universal  approval  of  the  scheme,  and  that 
all  question  and  criticism  are  evidence  of  sinister 
hostility  to  the  Fair  itself.  The  immediate  and  vig- 
orous expressions  of  disapproval  from  eminent  and 
representative  citizens,  the  warm  protest  of  a large 


part  of  the  city  press,  the  reluctant  and  hesitating 
acquiescence  of  another  part,  and  the  unqualified 
support  of  a very  small  part,  all  show  the  real  state 
of  the  public  mind,  which  is  that  of  strong  disap- 
proval. To  this  must  lie  added  the  emphatic  and 
practically  unanimous  opinions  of  park  superintend- 
ents, engineers.  and  experts  in  other  great  cities,  that 
the  proposed  seizure  would  he  a great  calamity  for 
the  Park.  The  precedent  of  the  Centennial  Exhibi- 
tion in  Fairmount  Park  in  Philadelphia  has  l**en 
cited.  But  the  chief  engineer  and  superintendent  of 
the  Park  at  that  time  says  that  the  damage  would  1*- 
“ almost  incalculable."  The  chairman  of  the  Park 
Commission  in  Worcester.  Massachusetts,  concisely 
summarizes  the  mischief:  “It  implies  waste  of  pa.-t 
development,  interference  with  present  enjoyment, 
and  discouragement  of  future  improvement.” 

The  site  selected  by  the  committee,  exclusive  of 
the  Park,  if  practicable,  is  well  chosen.  It  has  tin- 
cardinal  advantage  of  convenient  aecess.  Its  neign 
borhood  to  Central  Park,  which  is  the  chief  attrac- 
tion of  the  city,  is  in  itself  a great  advantage.  But 
the  obvious  condition  of  this  advantage  is  that  ti  *- 
famous  pleasure-ground,  which  every  visitor  wi'.i 
wish  to  see,  shall  be  seen  not  despoiled,  but  in  i 
complete  beauty.  The  argument  for  taking  the  Park. 
“ if  necessary."  is  not  that  there  is  not  ground  enough 
beyond  the  Park,  but  that  it  may  be  held  at  too  hum 
a price.  This,  however,  is  equally  true  of  all  oth-i* 
sites,  unless  it  be  some  of  the  city  land  in  Westcli*- 
ter.  The  demand  of  private  land  anywhere  for  such 
a purpose  must  necessarily  greatly  enhance  its  price 
and  increase  the  total  cost  of  the  Exhibition.  K 1: 
this  is  not  an  argument  for  seizing  Central  Park  fo- 
the  purposes  of  the  Fair.  Nine  years  ago,  when  it 
was  proposed  to  take  it  fora  similar  purpose,  and  Mr 
HENRY  S.  Stebbins  insisted  that  the  success  of  tie- 
Fair  depended  upon  it,  the  ready  reply  of  some  <.f 
the  papers  which  now  insist  upon  the  seizure  Ma> 
that  if  Mr.  STEBBINS  was  right,  the  sooner  the  project 
of  a Fair  was  abandoned  the  better,  for  the  game  ws* 
not  worth  the  candle.  That  was  the  general  feeling 
and  the  Park  was  saved.  It  was  acknowledged  t; 
it  was  a groat  deal  easier  to  damage  such  a plea.su. - 
resort  as  the  Park  than  to  repair  damages  afterwani. 
The  wisdom  of  the  law  which  expressed  the  genera 
feeling  of  that  time  in  protecting  the  Park  from  in- 
novation and  occupation  for  other  purposes  is  ill n- 
t rated  not  only  in  the  present  proposition,  but  by  nil 
preceding  schemes  of  the  same  kind. 

It  is  a very  important  question,  and  it  is  most  de- 
sirable that  at  this  time  and  in  this  instance  the  pre- 
cedent should  he  established  of  reserving  the  Par,: 
for  its  legitimate  object.  The  disposition  to  encroavi; 
is  constant,  and  it  must  be  firmly  withstood,  or  ti  - 
consequences  will  Ire  most  unfortunate.  It  is  dom  : 
fill  even  now  whether  the  City  Hall  Park  can  » 
saved  from  destruction  by  the  proposed  munirim! 
buildings,  and  if  such  encroachment,  perversion,  at  i 
occupation  are  permitted,  the  parks  will  disappear, 
The  rejreal  of  the  law  prohibiting  the  use  of  any  por- 
tion of  Central  Park  for  this  Fair,  or  for  any  otii*-r. 
would  be  a very  grave  misfortune  for  the  city  of  Ne  v 
York.  It  is  already  a misfortune  that  a public  sen- 
timent. which  was  known  to  he  as  deep  and  general 
ns  it.  is  reasonable,  should  have  been  disregard*-.: 
"When  the  suggestion  was  first  made,  some  Tiio»im« 
ago.  the  manner  in  which  it  was  received  should  ha- 
apprised  the  members  of  the  Committee  of  the  chanc- 
ier and  extent  of  the  opposition.  Those  who  iim-' 
enjoy  and  need  the  Park  will  undoubtedly  enjoy  i:  - 
Fair.  But  it  is  not  with  their  consent  that  the  Park 
will  he  devastated. 

SOME  TARIFF  ABSURDITIES. 

The  droll  notion  that  high  duties  upon  import 
must  of  themselves  necessarily  protect  American  la 
bor  is  strikingly  illustrated  in  the  case  of  stain*.; 
glass.  This  decorative  art  has  grown  up  in  tii - 
country,  and  is  struggling  with  the  most  absiml 
“protection.”  The  raw  material  pays  about  4a  p-r 
cent,  duty,  and  the  lead  aliout  60  per  cent.,  and  a!, 
other  details  in  proportion,  without  regard  to  the  ill' 
ferance  of  the  price  of  labor.  The  work  is  comp!*  :-  1 
by  American  manufacturers  under  these  heavy  bur 
dens  of  duty  on  raw  material,  and  then  — the  com 
pleted  foreign  work  comes  in  free  if  for  a religi.ii* 
use.  At  least  three-quarters  of  the  orders  for  stain*  .1 
glass  are  for  churches  and  other  religious  building*, 
and  it  follows  that  the  American  manufacturer  :> 

“ protected " hy  crushing  burdens  upon  his  enter- 
prise and  industry.  He  fights  not  only  against  tl*- 
onormous  tax  upon  his  raw  material,  but  against  re- 
direct competition  of  the  foreign  article.  AY  ben  b..i- 
for  good  work  in  stained  glass  are  asked  for  church* 
the  American  artificer  is  overweighted  with  the  » . 
surd  duty  on  raw  material  and  the  free  entry  of  tl 
foreign  product.  In  vain  the  stained-glass  "inter*-: 
has  besought  Congress  either  to  free  the  raw  ntaiev:..' 
or  to  tax  the  foreign  church  windows.  That  inter.-:' 
employs  the  best  designers  and  workers,  but  “pi- 
lection  ” is  constantly  disabling  their  industry.  \Y: . 
any  Doctor  of  Protection  explain  why  if  the  line 
fact u red  article  is  to  enter  free,  the  duty  should  i-* 
be  taken  from  the  ,ra>v  material  ( 
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The  interesting  wool  question  also  appeals  once 
more  to  public  judgment.  The  growth  of  carpet 
wools  in  this  country  is  very  inconsiderable,  and  for 
that  reason  Mr.  Arthur  T.  Lyman,  the  Treasurer  of 
the  Lowell  Carpet  Company,  and  the  noted  wool 
house  of  G.  W.  Bond  & Co.,  in  Boston,  and  even  so 
resolute  a Republican  party  organ  as  the  Buffalo 
Commercial,  favor  a removal  of  duty  on  carpet 
wools.  The  large  wool  house  of  Marger  & Avery 
admit  the  justice  of  the  demand  for  repeal,  but  are 
conscious  of  the  chance  of  possible  reprisals  from 
other  branches  of  the  wool  interest  if  the  entry  of 
such  wool  should  be  made  free.  This  apprehension 
is  justified  by  the  notice  served  by  the  severe  protec- 
tionists that  protection  being  for  the  good  of  the 
whole,  individual  interests  must  accept  suffering  joy- 
fully in  view  of  the  general  benefit.  The  stained- 
glass  manufacturers  must  bear  with  exultation  the 
grinding  torment  of  a heavy  tax  upon  raw  material, 
combined  with  the  free  entry  of  the  foreign  product, 
Ijecause  churches  ought  to  have  stained  windows 
free.  The  New  England  iron  men  must  gladly  ac- 
quiesce in  duties  which  close  their  mills  because 
Pennsylvania  iron-works  prosper,  and  carpet-makers 
must  constantly  smile  with  satisfaction  upon  the  tax 
of  their  raw  material,  which  is  not  produced  here,  be- 
cause perhaps  it  may  be  produced  hereafter,  and  be- 
cause if  they  succeed  in  lightening  it  other  wool  in- 
terests will  combine  to  lay  other  equal  burdens  upon 
them. 

The  competition  of  protection  is  like  that  of  pen- 
sions. Every  politician  who  aims  at  the  soldier  vote 
tries  to  outstrip  his  rival  in  promising  to  support  a 
more  extravagant  pension  system.  Every  protection- 
ist shudders  at  the  blasphemous  idea  of  touching  the 
sacred  tariff  with  a view  of  revision,  except  to  “tight- 
en it  up.”  The  central  doctrine  of  protection,  as 
popularly  expounded,  being  that  a high  tariff  is  in- 
dispensable to  high  wages,  it  is  assumed  that  the 
higher  the  tariff,  the  higher  will  wages  be.  But  be- 
fore the  first  year  of  the  administration  has  passed  it 
is  plain  that  the  frenzy  of  the  campaign  and  of  the 
platform  declarations  is  declining.  The  wide  de- 
mand for  the  free  entry  of  carpet  wools,  the  protest  of 
the  iron  interest  in  New  England  against  the  tariff, 
the  palpable  folly  of  the  tariff  treatment  of  the  stained- 
glass  manufacture,  the  expostulations  of  some  leading 
party  journals,  like  the  Pioneer-Press  of  St.  Paul, 
and  the  Buffalo  Commercial,  all  show  that  the  tariff 
settlement  offered  by  the  Senate  last  year  will  not 
now  be  acceptable. 


THE  PEOPLE  AND  PENSIONS. 

It  is  stated  on  behalf  of  Senator  Manderson  that 
he  has  not  yet  signed  the  voucher  for  his  pension 
and  arrears,  and  awaits  an  official  medical  examina- 
tion before  doing  so.  If  this  story  be  true,  the  Senator 
entirely  misunderstands  the  situation.  An  army  pen- 
sion is  a grant  to  soldiers  who,  by  wounds  and  by 
sickness  arising  from  service,  have  been  disabled  from 
earning  their  living,  or  it  is  relief  to  their  needy  wid- 
ows. It  is  not  yet  a gratuity  to  every  man  who  en- 
listed or  who  was  drafted.  Was  Senator  Mander- 
son disabled  in  such  ways  from  earning  his  living  ? 
On  the  contrary,  he  is  reported  to  be  in  very  com- 
fortable circumstances,  and  the  action  of  Tanner  in 
his  case  offered  him  an  admirable  opportunity  for 
stating  strongly  the  reasonable  and  patriotic  view  of 
pensions,  and  for  rebuking  the  conduct  of  Tanner 
in  assuming  that  military  service  during  the  civil 
war  was  a wholly  mercenary  transaction.  The  true 
view  has  been  well  expressed  by  a veteran  whose 
right  to  speak  for  brave  and  patriotic  soldiers  will 
not  be  questioned.  General  McMahon  says: 

“ In  iny  opinion,  the  prevailing  sentiment  of  the  Grand  Army, 
if  it  could  be  properly  ascertained,  would  be  found  to  lie  simply 
this;  tiiat  the  government  should  comply  with  the  implied  con- 
tract made  with  the  men  who  entered  the  service  in  the  war  of 
’til  by  giving  liberal  pensions  to  those  who  were  actually  dis- 
abled, and  to  the  widows  of  the  dead  soldiers  who  are  in  need. 
Neither  the  government  nor  the  people  ever  undertook  to  do  more 
than  this,  and  the  talk  about  pensioning  every  man,  without  refer- 
ence to  his  physical  disability  or  his  condition  in  life,  is  carried  to 
an  absurd  excess  bv  many  people  who  claim  to  represent  the  Grand 
Army.” 

General  McMahon  thinks  also  that  the  payment 
of  pensions  should  be  suspended  in  the  case  of  those 
whose  income  enables  them  to  live  comfortably,  the 
suspension  to  continue  as  long  as  the  circumstances 
were  unchanged.  The  general  is  one  of  the  govern- 
ors of  the  National  Soldiers'  Homes,  in  which  every 
needy  veteran,  hy  whatever  reason  disabled  from 
earning  his  livelihood,  may  be  supported.  But  when 
the  arrears  of  pension  act  was  passed  the  effect  was 
most  unhappy.  The  general  says: 

“ Hy  fur  the  greater  number  of  these  men,  coming  suddenly  into 
the  posses.-iuii  of  large  sums,  amounting  in  some  instances  to 
t linii'iUiils  of  dollars,  immediately  took  their  departure  from  the 
homes,  only  to  return  sifter  n few  week s or  months  utterly  broken 
down,  ranged,  robbed,  and  destitute.  When  the  arrears  of  pen- 
sion bill  Was  passed,  it  was  claimed  that  tjt4o,0t)0,fp|  would  cover 
all  expenditure  under  the  law.  It  has  already  exceeded  more 
than  live  limes  that,  amount,  ami  there  are  claims  still  pending  for 
over  !ft2t)0,nuo.0o0  more.  The  pension  legislation  asked  for  now,  if 
enacted,  will  very  greatly  exceed  any  estimate  thus  far  made,  and 
I have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  it  will  greatly  exceed  the  en- 
tire cost  of  the  war.” 


General  MoMahon,  at  the  late  National  Encamp- 
ment of  the  Grand  Army,  offered  a resolution  con- 
demning the  ruling  of  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior Bussey,  that  a dishonorable  discharge  is  not  a 
disqualification  for  receiving  a pension.  Mr.  Bus- 
sey's ruling,  as  we  have  shown,  however  startling, 
was  in  accordance  with  the  accepted  interpretation  of 
the  law.  But  the  outburst  of  surprise  and  indigna- 
tion with  which  it  has  been  greeted  shows  that  Gen- 
eral McMahon’s  resolution  expresses  the  general  pub- 
lic feeling  upon  the  subject.  It  is  a monstrous  prop- 
osition that  a soldier  who  has  disgraced  the  service 
should  be  pensioned  because  he  had  been  wounded 
in  the  service.  General  McMahon  intimates  that  a 
law  will  be  introduced  in  Congress  prohibiting  the 
pensioning  of  dishonorable  and  unfaithful  service. 
Such  a law  would  be  gladly  welcomed  by  every  hon- 
orable veteran  and  citizen. 

The  public  men  and  the  newspapers  that  insist 
upon  a clear  understanding  of  this  subject,  and  do 
not  agree  that  Tannerism  and  patriotism  are  synony- 
mous, are  denounced  by  some  administration  organs 
as  “ soldier  haters,"  who  “have  entered  upon  a gen- 
eral crusade  against  the  Union  pensioners  of  the 
country.”  Such  a foolish  assertion  is  a necessary 
part  of  a bid  for  the  soldier  vote.  But  soldier-hating 
could  not  be  shown  more  decisively  than  by  the  plain 
declaration  that  the  soldier  vote  is  a mercenary  vote, 
which  can  he  bought  by  the  party  that  gives  the 
most  money.  This  is  the  attitude  in  which  the  ad- 
ministration organs  insist  upon  placing  the  Repub- 
lican party,  as  if  the  odor  of  corruption  was  not 
already  strong  enough.  But  with  a payment  for 
pensions  now  equal  to  that  for  the  support  of  an  im- 
mense standing  army,  with  a rapid  increase  of  the 
payment,  and  the  disposition  to  lay  still  heavier  bur- 
dens upon  the  people,  the  most  abusive  organ  may 
be  perfectly  sure  that  while  it  vituperates,  the  pen- 
sion question  will  be  thoroughly  sifted  and  set  before 
the  country  in  its  true  light,  and  that  it  will  be  set- 
tled by  patriotic  good  sense,  and  not  by  Tanner  gab- 
ble and  bravado. 


A NOBLE  BEQUEST. 

The  Into  President  Barnard,  of  Columbia  College,  was 
childless,  and  liis  will  bequeaths  his  whole  property  to  the 
college,  with  a life  estate  to  his  wife.  This  is  the  crown- 
ing act  of  a scholar’s  devotion  to  the  institution  with  which 
his  name  will  be  identified.  Tho  event  proves  bis  selection 
as  President  to  have  been  a fortunate  event  for  Colum- 
bia. There  was,  of  course,  some  discussion  and  some  warm 
debate.  But  when  the  choice  was  made,  it  was  soon  evi- 
dent that  the  new  President  was  not  a mere  beneficiary  of 
the  favor  of  the  trustees,  nor  respectable  figure-head,  nor  a 
worthy  gentleman  placed  to  his  own  advantage  in  “a  soft 
place,”  but  a man  of  scholarly  perception  and  force,  who 
comprehended  the  condition  anti  the  needs  of  college  edu- 
cation in  America. 

It  is  undeniable  that  Columbia  College  never  held  a 
higher  position  in  the  country  than  it  holds  now,  nor  is  it 
less  certain  that  it  owes  that  position  largely  to  its  late 
President.  During  his  term  of  service  there  was  a general 
ami  striking  revival  of  college  interests  in  the  country, 
ami  President  Barnard,  seconded  by  the  board  of  trustees, 
did  not  suffer  Columbia  to  falter,  but  kept  her  advancing 
in  the  front  rank  with  others.  His  views  doubtless  some- 
times outran  those  of  other  friends  of  the  college.  But 
Columbia  never  had  a more  energetic  President,  nor  one  in 
fuller  sympathy  with  the  best  university  sentiment  and 
the  leading  masters  of  education. 

It  is  a touching  proof  of  his  deep  interest  and  honest 
pride  in  the  college  that  the  late  President  has  left  to  it 
his  not  inconsiderable  property  by  a will  which  is  satisfac- 
tory to  his  relatives.  He  long  favored  opening  the  oppor- 
tunities of  the  college  to  women  as  to  men,  and  happily 
the  new  annex  will  bear  his  name,  and  doubtless  share  his 
bounty.  There  are  no  sounder  picas  for  the  higher  educa- 
tion of  women  than  those  made  by  President  Barnard, 
whose  memory  will  be  always  warmly  cherished  hy  the  col- 
lege which  his  will  makes  his  child. 


A QUESTION  OF  CLOTHES. 

Tiik  question  of  State  socialism  presents  itself  in  unex- 
pected forms,  which  show  how  unconsciously  its  principle 
is  accepted  even  by  those  who  would  reject  the  abstract 
theory.  Tho  phrase  body-politic  assumes  the  State  to  be  a 
unit,  an  organized  community,  which  may  provide  at  its 
pleasure  for  its  own  advantage.  This  is  the  ground  upon 
which  it  establishes  a system  of  public  schools,  not  for  t he 
benefit  of  the  individual  scholars,  but  of  the  State.  The 
post-office  is  maintained  with  the  same  view,  and  the  ques- 
tion whether  the  State  should  not  carry  passengers  as  well 
as  parcels  is  obviously  one  of  expediency  only.  It  would 
not  imply  the  introduction  of  a new  principle  into  the  ac- 
tion of  the  government. 

A late  instance  of  the  progress  of  the  general  principle 
of  State  aid  is  found  in  Chicago.  The  law  requires  children 
to  attend  school.  But  they  cannot  be  compelled  to  attend 
without  proper  clothes,  and  a large  niunlter  of  the  children 
are  tot)  poor  to  be  decently  clad.  The  Board  of  Education, 
therefore,  in  order  to  secure  compliance  with  the  law,  has 
applied  to  tho  County  Board  fora  supply  of  clothing,  which 
the  County  Board  refuses.  The  courts  may  justify  the  de- 
mand of  the  Board  of  Education,  or  the  Legislat  ure  may  be 
asked  to  decide  the  question.  It.  would  hardly  repeal  the 
law  because  of  the  extreme  poverty  of  the  beneficiaries. 
Yet  if  it  requires  cliihlreu  to  go  to  school  whose  purunts 
cannot  properly  clothe  them,  the  State  must  clothe  them. 

The  question  of  State  aid  is  always  one  of  expediency, 
not  of  theory.  The  English-speaking  race  is  illogical  and 
inconsistent  in  government,  but  it  secures  the  greatest  good 


of  the  greatest  number.  Undoubtedly  its  experience  shows 
that  certaiu  courses  are,  upon  tho  whole,  better  than  others 
for  the  common  welfare.  But.  to  deduce  a law  from  such  ex- 
perience is  very  hazardous.  Experience,  for  instance,  has 
proved  pretty  plainly  that  the  best  government  is  not  al- 
ways that  which  governs  least,  and  any  proposition  of  ac- 
tion should  not  be  met  by  that  theory,  but  by  a careful  con- 
sideration of  the  circumstances. 


THE  OCTOBER  “HARPER” 

Tiik  October  number  of  Harper’s  Magazine  is  an  admi- 
rable illustration  of  what  a monthly  magazine  should  be. 
The  quality  and  variety  of  the  papers  are  remarkable,  and 
the  illustrations  are  of  the  excellence  which  is  long  famil- 
iar to  the  readers  of  Harper.  The  names  of  tho  authors 
in  the  table  of  contents  and  tho  character  of  the  topics 
show  what  a microcosm  of  contemporary  interest,  a popular 
monthly  magazine  now  is,  and,  compared  with  similar  pub- 
lications a century  and  less  than  a century  ago,  what,  a 
monthly  feast  of  valuable  literature  it  serves  for  t he  reader. 

From  Professor  Norton’s  delightful,  scholarly,  and  instruc- 
tive story  of  tho  building  of  the  Church  of  St.  Denis  to  Ars- 
TIN  Dobson’s  poem  of  the  “Noble  Patron,”  illustrated  by  Ait- 
bky  ; from  Theodore  Child's  “ Fair  of  Nijnii-Novgoiod  ” to 
Edward  Bellamy’s  characteristic  sketch,  “ With  the  Eyes 
Shut”;  from  Miss  Annie  Slossox’s  amusing  “ Bntterneggs  ” 
to  Dr.  Keen’s  “Recent  Progress  in  Surgery” — and  so 
through  the  whole  number,  both  of  text  and  illustration, 
the  range  is  most  extensive  and  the  actual  value  undenia- 
ble. Mr.  Warner’s  novel,  “A  Little  Journey  in  the  World,” 
naturally  deepens  in  interest  as  the  characters  come  into 
fuller  play  and  the  motive  of  the  story  is  more  clearly  dis- 
closed. It  is  a picture  of  contemporary  American  life,  at 
once  vivid,  forcible,  and  delicate,  with  the  elements  of  tra- 
gedy in  its  brilliant  and  familiar  portraiture.  It  is  very 
interesting  in  this  story,  and  in  Mr.  Howklls’s  “ Hazard  of 
New'  Fortunes”  iu  t lie  Weekly’,  to  observe  the  (littering  but 
sympathetic  treatment  of  the  same  general  theme. 

We  cannot  mention  in  detail  every  toothsome  dish  at.  this 
bountiful  table.  Lixtot  or  Toxson,  whom  Austin  Dobson 
mentions  with  so  much  relish,  the  old  publisher,  whom  Ab- 
bey' happily  depicts,  would  not  have  looked  upon  such  a 
magazine  as  doubtfully  as  he  turns  over  the  manuscript  in 
the  picture,  nor  have  suggested  that  a lord’s  favor  was  in- 
dispensable to  its  success.  He  would  have  owned  that 
good  wine  needs  no  bush ; that  the  October  Harper  asks  no 
smile  of  prince  or  patron  to  commend  it,  but  is  heartily 
welcome  in  its  own  fair  right. 


PERSONAL. 

Cardinal  Manning's  habits  of  life  are  said  to  be  conducted 
with  a regularity  that  rivals  the  exactness  of  a railway  time  table. 
His  chief  meal  is  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  when  he  tnkes  one 
chop,  but  tiie  principal  articles  in  his  dietary  come  from  a little 
farm  he  has  in  the  country,  whence  he  receives  milk,  cream,  but- 
ter, and  most  of  his  fruit  nnd  vegetables.  The  Cardinal’s  facul- 
ties and  sympathies  are  not  in  the  least  dulled  by  age,  and  his 
memory  is  remarkable.  His  library  is  crowded  with  books,  not 
only  the  walls  being  concealed  by  laden  shelves,  hut  eveu  the  mid- 
dle of  the  room  is  so  taken  up  with  bookcases  that  there  is  barely 
space  to  pass  between  them.  The  Cardinal  knows  the  where- 
abouts of  every  volume,  and  can  lay  his  hand  on  any  book  he 
wants  at  a moment's  notice.  The  apartment  is  Ids  workshop  and 
living-room,  and  owing  to  his  decreased  vitality,  he  usually  has  a 
blazing  fire  here,  no  matter  what  the  season.  His  labors  among 
the  dockers  during  the  strike  were  a great  strain  upon  his  strength, 
and  lie  could  hardly  have  borne  the  burden  of  mediator  much 
longer. 

— The  late  Dr.  Weil,  the  distinguished  Orientalist  and  German 
historian,  had  the  honor  of  being  the  first  Israelite  w ho  was  ever 
admitted  to  a professorship  in  the  University  of  Heidelberg. 
Dr.  Weil  held  the  chair  of  Oriental  Languages  there  from  18i>1 
until  his  death.  He  had  travelled  extensively,  and  studied  Per- 
sian, Turkish,  niid  Arabic  in  Cairo,  Egypt,  and  was  at  the  same 
time  engaged  in  the  public  schools  there  as  French  professor  and 
interpreter. 

— Lieutenant  John  P.  Finley,  Signal  Corps,  United  States  Army, 
has  been  detached  from  Washington  to  tiie  Signal  Office  at  Ht»- 
ton,  Massachusetts.  He  takes  with  him  important  data  concern- 
ing the  laws  of  tornado  formation,  collected  under  his  direct  su- 
pervision since  1877.  The  average  frequency  of  these  destructive 
visitations  will  become  better  known  with  his  improved  tabulations 
of  later  facts. 

— The  resident  director  of  the  Cambria  Iron- Works,  at  Johns, 
town,  Pennsylvania,  Mr.  James  McMillan,  began  life  as  a mule- 
driver  on  a towpath,  later  became  captain  of  a canal-boat,  and 
finally,  by  a lucky  speculation  in  wheat,  laid  the  foundations  of  his 
present  fortune.  Although  a very  wealthy  man,  he  still  leads  an 
active  business  life. 

— One  of  the  most  interesting  localities  to  visit  in  London  dur- 
ing the  recent  dock  strike  was  the  ” Booth  Arms,”  a hostelry  con- 
ducted by  members  of  the  Salvation  Army.  Tiie  food  was  plain, 
but  plentiful  and  good,  and  sold  at  an  almost  nominal  rate.  One 
hundred  thousand  dockers  were  estimated  to  have  been  fed  there 
during  the  strike.  Snip,  bread,  sandwiches,  coffee,  tea,  and  cocoa 
were  the  principal  items  on  the  menu. 

— The  Wild  West  sliowis  to  be  perpetuated  on  canvas  by  Rosa. 
Boniimk,  who,  though  over  seventy  years  of  age,  is  devoting  her- 
self to  making  studies  of  Buffalo  Bill’s  ponies  and  Indians,  with 
the  intention  of  reproducing  them  in  a large  painting. 

— Queen  Louise  of  Denmark  recently  celebrated  her  seventy- 
second  birthday  at  Fredonsborg,  surrounded  by  her  six  children 
and  most  of  Iter  numerous  grandchildren.  She  is  the  mother  of 
the  Crown  Prince  of  Denmark,  the  present  Czarina  of  Russia,  the 
reigning  King  of  Greece,  and  the  future  Queen  of  England. 

— The  relatives  of  the  late  Dr.  Barnard  are  said  to  approve  of 
the  will  by  which  he  left,  to  Columbia  College  all  his  property  and 
effects.  The  new  Rarnurd  College  will  probably  be  especially  ben- 
efited by  this  bequest,  llis  estate,  independent  of  his  library,  etc., 
is  estimated  at  sjN'V'OO,  but,  as  his  widow  holds  a life-interest  in 
this,  the  college  w ill  derive  no  pecuniary  advantage  from  the  prop- 
erty until  after  her  death. 

— Rumors  are  afiota  that  the  Shalt  of  Pet -it  talks  of  visit ing 
the  United  States  imeujnito  some  time  (biting  the  ensuing  year. 
II**  is  undecided  whether  to  conic*  then,  or  to  postpone  his  coining 
until  the  Exposition  of  l*b"g.' 

— Ex-President  Fkruy's  unpopularity  was  demonstrated  to  J.iiix 
Sherman  last  summer  ill  a rather  unpleasant  fa-liimi.  Tiie  Pari-, 
iau  crowd  mistook  the  Senator  for  the  whilom  head  of  the  breiieli 
Republic,  and  jeered  him  so  unmercifully  that  the  victim  u»  tin* 
resemblance  had  to  return  hastily  to  his  hotel  to  escape  the  uu- 
plea3aut  remarks  with  which  he  was  pelted. 
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JOB  I1EN KINS'S  CLAIM. 

“Lost?  I lost  e\ untilin’ — everythin’ — along 
o’  the  wuh.” 

He  was  our  driver.  lie  drove  us  in  an  old  tat- 
tered carry-all  about  the  sandy  roads  of  Norfolk, 
Virginia.  He  was  quite  as  tattered  as  the  earrv- 
all,  and  quite  as  forlorn  ; so  forlorn  that  the  old 
nag  he  drove  and  the  earrv-all  and  he  seemed  to 
hi'  all  of  one  piece. 

He  was  a taciturn  man,  with  a sandy  beard. 
They  told  us  he  was  a specimen  of  genuine  “ white 
trash.”  He  never  knew  where  any  one  lived,  or 
when  the  trains  went.  He  never  knew  anything 
about  distances.  He  never  knew  where  any  pub- 
lic building  was  to  be  found,  or.  being  found, 
what  any  large  public  building  was.  He  was  in 
dense  ignorance  about  anything  and  everything 
■in  Norfolk,  and  his  mind  was  a blank  about  all 
matters  outside.  lie  was  always  at  the  station 
waiting.  Sometimes  he  made  his  way  about  with 
n trunk  or  a visitor,  and  seemed  to  lose  himself 
in  the  few  rambling  streets,  and  find  himself 
again  at  the  station  with  mortified  surprise. 

A sloiichv,  poverty-worn,  thin-faced,  hollow- 
chested specimen  of  white  trash  ! Vet  from  the 
first  I pitied  and  employed  him.  He  rarely  opened 
his  cavernous  mouth.  He  never  looked  at  you 
when  he  spoke.  Hut  occasionally,  ns  if  his  mis- 
fortunes had  welled  up  in  his  bosom  and  demand- 
ed expression  in  spite  of  bimself,  he  would  look 
off  in  the  distance  dreamily,  pull  hard  oil  the 
reins,  and  exclaim,  loud  enough  for  the  rear  seat 
in  the  old  earrv-all  to  hear: 

“Lost?  1 lost  everythin’ — everythin’  I hed — 
along  o’  the  wall.” 

I pitied  him  and  sympathized  with  him,  and 
gradually,  as  he  repeated  this  singular  expression 
from  time  to  time,  I became  exceedingly  curious 
to  learn  what  and  how  much  he  had  lost ; for  I, 
too,  had  lost  a great  deal  on  account  of  the  war. 
Here  was  a poor  sufferer,  1 thought,  who  had  lost 
nil  in  that  war  which  had  deprived  me  of  a bro- 
ther and  a part  of  my  fortune.  By  every  device 
1 could  think  of  1 tried  to  discover  what  and  how 
lie  had  lost  his  all,  but  upon  this  sad  topic,  beyond 
the  expression  already  quoted,  he  was  mute.  I 
only  recall  one  other  instance  of  his  speaking 
while  my  children  and  I drove  about  with  him 
that  summer.  One  of  the  children  cried,  “Oh 
dear.  I’ve  forgotten  to  bring  my  handkerchief!” 

“ Hain’t  ve  got  sle-c-cves  ?”  he  asked,  ns  if 
of  the  old  horse  in  front  of  him.  Imagine  our 
laughter! 

Beyond  this  he  never  spoke  while  driving,  nor 
would  lie  tell  me  about  his  losses.  He  was  dumb, 
lie  laid  lost  everything.  What  I bad  suffered 
was  a bagatelle.  Houses,  lands,  children,  parents, 
relations,  money — turrythiny  I glanced  at  bis 
long  hatchet-face  from  my  back  seat  with  the 
children.  He  was  still  a rather  young  man,  1 
thought,  to  have  h<nl  much  to  lose  in  war  times, 
twenty-five  years  ago.  Ileal ly  he  did  not  appear 
to  be  over  forty  on  close  examination,  flirt  had 
grimed  into  the  wrinkles  of  his  face  and  added 
to  his  age.  Perhaps  lie  alluded  to  his  parents 
and  their  losses ; perhaps  he  had  reference  to 
the  “ lost  cause”  in  general,  or  to  some  one  else’s 
losses — a friend  near  and  dear  to  him.  At  the 
time  I was  never  enlightened.  His  doleful  as- 
pect, his  silence,  his  poverty;  the  fact,  which  I 
knew,  that  even  the  old  horse  and  carry-all  were 
not  his;  that  nothing  seemed  to  be  bis;  that  he 
did  seem  very  forlorn  and  friendless — I pitied 
him,  and,  as  I say,  I was  full  of  curiosity  to  learn 
how  lie  had  come  to  meet  with  such  dire  misfor- 
tune “ along  o’  the  wah." 

One  day  I happened  to  see  him  going  by  our 
hotel  on  foot.  I hurried  out  into  the  street,  with- 
out bonnet  or  shawl. 

" Henkins,”  I gasped,  “tell  me  how  did  you 
come  to  lose  everything?” 

He  leaned  for  a moment  against  the  fence  and 
closed  his  eyes.  I saw  his  Adam’s-apple  rise  and 
fall  in  marked  embarrassment.  Proud,  modest, 
diffident  Henkins! 

“Perhaps  it  was  rude,  my  asking,”  I said; 
“ but  I am  so  anxious  to  know  ! I too  lost  by 
the  war.  Perhaps,  too,  I can  aid  you." 

“ Did  you-un  lose  along  o’  the  wall  ?"  he  asked, 
dazedly,  as  if  dreaming. 

“ Yes.” 

“ Ye  didn’t  go  an’  lose  everythin’,  did  ye,  inarm  ? 
Every  blessed  thing  y’  had  on  earth  to  oucei? 
Coine,  now  ; I reck’n  v’  bad  sumpen  left  ?” 

His  glance  was  so  appealing  that  I felt  that 
somehow  here  was  one  of  those  wrecks  of  hu- 
manity east  up  by  no  common  and  ordinary  wave 
of  fate.  I conjured  up  in  my  mind  the  nature  of 
the  awful  calamity  which  had  destroyed  his  fam- 
ily, bis  home,  his  all,  at  one  fell  blow.  I could 
only  think  of  one  victim  in  the  world’s  history 
who  had  met  with  a similar  c.ita strophe.  It  oc- 
curred to  me  to  ask  him,  “Can  your  name  be 
Job  ?” 

“ Yes,  ’in.” 

“But  your  real  name?” 

“ Lost — lost  along  o’  the  wah.” 

Henkins  turned  and  winked  in  the  direction  of 
the  hotel.  I saw  him,  and  1 said  to  myself,  “ Per- 
haps his  wits  too  are  lost  on  account  of  and 
' along  of  the  wah.’  ” 

After  a few  more  'questions  I saw  that  it  was 
of  no  use  to  interrogate  him  further.  Concern- 
ing his  great,  calamity.  Job  Henkins  was  silent  as 
the  grave,  and  siienter,  for  a grave  will  have  its 
head-stone,  and  will  give  us  curious  survivors  a 
few  dates.  Those  I asked  seemed  to  know  no- 
thing of  Job  Henkins  and  his  sad  misfortunes. 
Few  had  ever  heard  his  name.  One  old  darky 
whom  I met — a runner  in  a drug  store — said, 
after  scratching  his  head  vainly,  “I  reckon  dere 
was  a Job  Henkins  who  died  afo’  de  wall  fro’ 
(akin’  too  much  arsenic  instid  o’  sody,  by  mis- 
take; dar  ain't  no  odder  Job  in  town,  maim.” 

doing  to  the  post-olliee,  I inquired  of  a pert 
gum-chewing  young  miss,  “ Do  yon  know  of  any 
Job  Henkins  ?" 


“ Did  vou  ever  bear  of  him  and  his  dreadful 
calamity'?” 

“ -N'o’p.” 

“ Who  would  know — do  you  know  ?” 

“ No'p.” 

I besought  my  husband  to  find  out,  and  he  re- 
ported afterward  that  he  had  made  numerous  in- 
quiries. “ ‘ There  ain’t  no  sicli  a person,’  ” he  said, 
quoting;  “and  I am  quite  sure  your  ‘Job  Hen- 
kins’  is  as  mythical  a personage  as*  Mrs.  Harris.’” 

“And  you  cluim  to  be  a lawyer,  and  to  know 
everything!”!  exclaimed,  vexedly. 

He  only  laughed. 

We  were  in  Norfolk  partly  for  pleasure,  but 
chiefly  on  business.  My  husband’s  connection 
with  the  Attorney-General's  office  at  Washington 
led  him  to  be  sent  to  look  into  several  matters  of 
government  business  at  the  old  Virginia  seaport. 
The  night  we  were  about  to  take  our  departure  a 
seedy  gentleman  of  large  portly  habit,  dressed  in 
an  ill-fitting,  old-fashioned  “ swallow-tail  ” coat 
and  white  choker,  and  carrying  in  his  hand  a 
shiny,  well-worn  beaver  hut,  came  up  upon  the 
piazza  of  our  hotel,  bow  ing  profoundly,  and  from 
liis  expression  of  importance,  evidently  upon  a 
mission  of  great  purport. 

Colonel  Bloodgood  not  only  retained  the  old- 
fashioned  swallow-tail  atid  the  white  choker  und 
black  stock  of  other  days,  but  bis  manners  also 
savored  of  ante-bellum  times.  He  was  exceed- 
ingly polite  to  me,  bowing,  first  on  one  foot  and 
then  on  the  other,  at  least  four  times,  hoping 
that  madam  was  well,  hoping  that  madam  would 
pardon  his  little  intrusion,  hoping  that  madam 
did  not  mind  a “cigyar”  out-of-doors,  hoping  that 
madam  would  not  disturb  herself  while  he  and 
her  husband  discussed  a matter  of  business? 

We  bad  heard  of  the  doughty  colonel  as  a re- 
cent addition  to  the  Norfolk  bar.  He  had  come 
down  from  a small  interior  Virginia  village,  where 
pettifogging  hud  ceased  to  be  profitable,  to  the 
seaport,  where  bis  burning  eloquence,  bis  flights 
of  oratory,  bis  impudence,  bis  ore  rotunda  man- 
ner, had  made  him  the  delight  and  the  butt  of 
the  town.  We  had  been  told  of  several  practi- 
cal jokes  perpetrated  upon  him  by  his  briefless  as- 
sociates— of  a mock  trial,  in  which  he  was  gravely 
tried  and  found  guilty  of  breach  of  promise;  of  a 
candidacy  for  justice  of  the  peace— over  which 
the  town  had  hardly  yet  ceased  laughing,  and  we 
were  prepared  to  receive  the  colonel  in  a spirit 
of  friendly  interest. 

My  husband  lias  come  to  expect  that  every 
Southern  gentleman  whom  he  meets  will  have 
some  sort  of  a claim,  good,  bad,  or  indifferent, 
against  the  government,  and  arising  in  some  way 
out  of  the  late  war.  He  betrayed  no  surprise, 
therefore,  when  Colonel  Bloodgood,  after  a num- 
ber of  preliminary  excursions  concerning  the 
weather,  polities,  and  the  attractive  features  of 
Norfolk,  plunged  in  media*  re*,  and  stated  that 
he  wished  to  have  a few  plain  words  concern- 
ing certain  important  matters  of  public  notori- 
ety with  the  representative  of  “ that  government 
which  is  founded  on  justice,  ou  right,  and,  as 
the  Northern  .Seward  laid  remarked,  upon  tiie 
‘ higher  law.’  ” 

Colonel  Bloodgood  had  set  his  broad-brimmed, 
well-worn  beaver  hat  upon  the  floor  beside  his 
chair,  and  in  it  iie  placed  his  red  bandanna.  As 
lie  grew  heated  in  conversation  he  reached  down 
and  groped  for  his  handkerchief,  and  when  he 
had  found  it,  swashed  it  over  his  mighty  forehead 
in  a frenzy  of  oratory.  His  face  was  flabby, 
and  as  he  talked  his  cheeks  shook  like  jelly  with 
the  feeling  und  fervor  he  threw  into  his  words. 
He  wore  a thin  mustache  and  imperial ; his  hair 
was  long,  and  he  carried  it  with  a great  moun- 
tainous wave  up  over  his  high,  dome  like  fore- 
head, and  down  behind  his  ears,  until  it  almost 
reached  his  shoulders.  At  his  waistcoat  there 
hung  a huge  chain  and  seals,  which  occasionally 
he  jangled  between  thumb  and  finger  as  he  talked. 

“ I wish  to  express,  sail,  to  you,  representing 
the  guv’ment  as  you  do — ” 

Here  my  husband  nervously  denied  all  author- 
ity to  speak  for  the  government  save  in  a very 
vague  uud  general  way. 

“ 1 want  to  say,  sab,  that  coming  as  you  do, 
sail,  from  that  great  centre  of  law  and  ordali,  the 
seat  of  the  giiv’incnt  of  the  U-nited  Stales,  sail, 
and  bein’  connected  with  the  equitable  and  legal 
powers  of  that  guv’ment,  sail,  that  your  state- 
ment, sah,  will  have  weight  concern!. .g  matters 
and  things.  Yes,  sail,  weight!” 

Again  my  husband  uttered  a feeble  disclaimer. 

A vast  wave  of  Colonel  Bloodguob’s  vast  right 
arm.  "Don’t  deny  it,  salt.  And  modesty  is  :t 
virtue  the  which  mightily  becomes  a inaid,  but 
rarely  adds  a flattering  touch,  sah,  to  man.  As 
I was  savin’,  sah,  of  the  claims  which  have  hccti 
placed  in  my  hands  against  the  U-nited  Slates,  I 
will,  with  your  permission,  sail,  ami  provided 
madam  will  not  regyard  my  intrusion  upon  you  at 
this  time  as  entirely  unwarranted — 1 will,  sah, 
first  speak  of  those  claims  arisin’  out  of  an’  by 
an’  on  account  of  the  Federal  throops,  sail,  at 
Nufflk,  sab—” 

My  husband  interrupted  nervously.  “I  don’t 
want  to  bear  about  them,”  he  said.  “I  am  sure 
I can’t  he  of  any  service.  Congress  attends  to 
them.  Are  there  no  c aims  of  a different  char- 
acter requiting  some  judicial  preliminary  exam- 
ination ?” 

A polite  stare  on  part  of  the  colonel.  “ It.  is 
your  wish,  then,  yo’  honalt,  to  take  up  a different 
class  of  Crises  ?” 

My  husband  smiled  at  the  slip  which  applied 
to  him  the  judicial  ermine  and  character,  and 
nodded. 

“ Then,  yo’ lionali.  I will  put  one  side  the  claims 
of  several  distinguished  citizens  who  have  em- 
powered me  to  act  for  them  in  regyard  to  the  oc- 
cupation ofNuff’lk  bv  the  Federal  throops,  an’  I 
will  come  at  once  to  the  ease  of  the  claim  of  Mr. 
Joh  Henkins,  an  eminent  citizen,  who  lost.it  may 
be  said,  his  all,  l>v,  through,  and  on  account  of 
the  neglect,  carelessness,  and  harmful  intention 
f the  U-nitcd  Skates  gut ’meat.  Yes,  sah!” 


I pricked  up  my  ears  and  leaned  forward  as  I 
heard  the  name  of  Job  Henkins  mentioned.  Was 
I not  to  learn  now  how  it  happened  that  the  loss 
occurred ? 

Seeing  me  becoming  interested,  as  well  as  sev- 
eral people  at  the  hotel  who  drew  near,  Colonel 
Bloodgood  sal  back  in  bis  chair  and  squared  bim- 
self, as  it  were,  for  a great  effort.  The  Southern 
pettifogger  is  always  ready  prepared  fora  stump- 
speech.  Wake  him  up  at  any  time  of  the  night, 
and  he  will  open  his  mouth  and  address  his  “ fel- 
ler-citizens ” upon  almost  any  known  topic.  Col- 
onel Bloodgood  was  no  exception  to  the  rule.  See- 
ing several  interested  listeners  gathered,  he  opened 
his  mouth  very  wide,  talked  very  loud,  and  looked 
fiercely  at  mv  husband  and  me,  as  if  we  were  the 
government,  and  it  was  we  who  were  interfering 
in  the  course  of  justice  and  truth  and  what  not. 
Arranging  his  bandanna  over  iiis  knee,  he  began  : 

“ Yo’  honalt,  Job  Henkins,  a worthy  citizen  of 
Nuff’lk,hus  come  to  me  after  cvcrv  resource  lias 
failed — he  has  come  to  me,  also  a humble  cilizen, 
and  indeed  in  this  connection  I may  say  that, 
however  gratifying  to  myself  may  he  mv  standing 
at  the  bah  of  this  city,  I ask  for  no  higher  houah 
and  no  greater  reward  than  to  he  called  in  life 
and  after  the  willow  shall  weep  o'er  mv  grave  a 
humble  citizen  ! [A  pause  for  effect.]  I sav,  yo’ 
honalt  [my  husband  had  now  become  a judge  and 
the  rest  of  us  a jury  to  Colonel  Bloodgood],  he 
has  come  to  me,  1ms  asked  me  to  intercede  for 
him  with  that  guv’mcnt  which  pretends  to  echo 
the  cry  of  justice  and  right  from  the  tall  syca- 
mores of  Virginia  to  the  forest  vales  of  the  Sierra 
Nevadas  ! An’  bv  all  that  is  sacred,  yo’  liou-ah, 
by  the  sacred  fires  of  old  Virginia,  by  the  ashes 
of  her  dead  sons,  which  lie  scattered  over  her 
plains  and  valleys,  and  erv  with  continual  outcry, 
‘Give  us  Jus  tice!’  by  tiie  altar  fires  of  our  foie- 
fathers — ” 

"Well,  what  is  the  nature  of  Joh  Henkius’s 
claim?”  asked  mv  husband,  interrupting,  and 
gazing  at  his  watch. 

A look  of  mule  expostulation  from  the  colo- 
nel. 

“Job  Ilenkins’s  claim,  sab,”  lie  said,  in  a lower 
voice,  as  if  coming  to  bimself.  ami  awakening 
out  of  some  gorgeous  dav  dream  of  altar  files, 
forefathers,  and  ashes  of  Virginia's  sons — “Job 
Henkms’s  lI.uiii  against  the  guv'nient  of  the 
U-nited  States,  which  has  been  placed  in  my 
bands  for  attention,  tests  upon  all  the  principles 
of  our  glorious  Constitution,  an'  upon  all  the  fun- 
damental statoots  of  our  written  law,  ah'  upon 
all  the  prinoerpuls  of  that  higher  unwritten  law 
which  your  Northern  Seward — 

My  husband  gave  a nervous  gesture  of  impa- 
tience. “ Have  a cigar,  colonel  ?"  he  said,  hand- 
ing him  tin  open  ease,  winch  the  latter  abstract- 
edly closed  and.  to  mv  husband's  evident  conster- 
nation and  chagrin,  placed  in  an  inner  puckci  of 
his  swallow-tail,  and  continued  : 

“ — that  higher  law,  higher  than  the  Constitu- 
tion, higher  than  the  body  of  law  in  the  hooks,  yo’ 
houah — upon  the  principles  w ritten  i/n  re.  an’  not 
ill  the  hooks,  lilt  client  seeks  for  redres-  an'  pal- 
liation. But  let  me  state  the  fax."  Tiie  colonel 
waved  his  bandanna  and  blew  bis  nose, 

“Shortly  alter  the  wah — it  may  have  been  a 
period  of  two  years — Job  Henkins,  with  his  fa- 
ther an’  mot  her,  w ho  Mippoited  him.  moved  into 
the  grand  old  patriarchal  Stale  of  Virginia  from 
the  Slate  of  North  Carolina.  Tiiev  moved  with 
one  mule  valued  at  seventy-five  dollars,  one  set  o’ 
hat  lie-*  valued  at  ten  dollars,  one  cook-stove 
valued  at  fifteen  dollars,  one  bedstead  wuth  four 
dollars,  alt’  a waggin  wuth  fifty  dollars.  Tiiev 
moved,  we  will  sav  for  the  lot,  two  hundred  dol- 
lars’ wuth  from  the  State  of  North  Carolina  into 
the  grand  old  patriarchal  State  of  Virginia,  not 
to  mention  theirselves,  the  most  valuable  part  of 
their  load.”  A pause.  “They  was  of  good  old 
North  Carolina  stock,  an’  it  was  a proud  day,  I 
reckon,  for  Vn  gun  i,  an’  a proud  day  for  Ntiff’lk, 
when,  drawd  along,  yo’  houah,  by  that  mule  w uth 
seventy-five  dollars,  they  came  over  the  hills  an’ 
dow  n on  the-e  ’ere  sands.  I think  I hear  some 
one  say  they  was  po' ! [No  one  had  opened  his 
head,  but  the  colonel  was  an  adept  in  oiatorical 
effects.]  IV  ? Yes,  they  wax  po’  ! IV  in  this 
world's  goods,  may  fit'll,  po’  in  till  kept  charac- 
ter, tin’  honesty,  an’  perseverance,  an’  hope,  tin'  in 
all  that  which  makes  the  citizen  of  old  Virginia 
known  an'  respected  the  world  over.  IV  ! Yes  ; 
— that  mule  didn't  fetch  over  the  mountain  dia- 
monds, bracelets,  gold  coin,  silver,  jewels.  No; 
he  fetched  three  splend’  specimens  of  old  North 
Carolina  stock,  in  a waggin  wuth,  I say.  about 
fifty  dollars.  That’s  what  lie  fetched.” 

My  husband  arose  and  paced  the  piazza  ner- 

“ All’  tiie  sad  feature  of  this  ease  was  it  was 
all  they  had  in  the  great,  vast,  awful  world.  For 
they  had  been  sold  out,  yo’  houah,  by  the  sheriff. 
Think  of  it.  Sold  out  of  their  old  North  Caro- 
lina home — si  home  where  Job,  supported  by  iiis 
parents,  had  lived  as  a b-o-o-y  !"  I Handkerchief. 
The  colonel  actually  sobbed.)  “So  tlitv  came  to 
Nit  If  Ik  as  a refuge — the  old  man,  his  wilt — an 
estimable  eiiaw  niiiig  ladv — a ladv,  bv  Jove,  w ho 
would  have  graced  any  -'ictv — si  bit  her,  sail,  who 
would  ha’  been  a noted  purveyor  of  project-  in 
Nuff  lk  bad  he  lived,  bein'  sis  he  was  acquainted 
with  agriculture  in  all  its  forms.  1 put  their 
lives  down  j’intlv  an’  separately  as  wuth  to  Job 
ten  thousand  dollars,  yo’  lioiiah." 

"One  moment,  Colonel  Bloodgood.  Vein  the 
parents  also  a Jutrt  of  the  loss?", 

“The  main  p.nt,  yo’  honali,  as  you  will  see, 
being  valued  at  over  a hundred  limes  the  loss  on 
the  other  articles.  When  Nehemiah  Henkins, 
valued  at  tflioiiii,  an’  I’hiilipina,  valued  at  x-lmiu, 
separately  an'  j’intly  at  $10,000,  as  aforesaid  — 
mind  you  they  snjipurttd  Job — when  thev  at  rove 
1ft  NulT'lk  tiiev  found  it  quite  impossible  to  ob- 
tain a house,  sah,  so  they  were  forced  against 
their  will  to  camp  out.  as  it  were,  upon  the  old 
battle-ground  over  the  hill  by  the  forts — the  spot, 
I reckon  you  will  know,  where  the  earibwukd 


were  raised  by  the  Confederate  throops  in  '02. 
sah,  about  a mile  from  the  pust-offis,  sah. 

“I  wish  to  p’int  out  in  my  argyntint  they  was 
on  the  spot,  sah,  by  no  intention  of  their  ow  n,  but 
by  accident  alone,  without  their  fault. 

“ While  waitin’  there— camping  out,  as  one  tu  n 
reckon,  an’  hopin’  for  suinpen  to  turn  up  an'  b:\-rf 
back  tlte  lost  family  honors  and  fortin  — tie 
made,  sah,  an  hones’  livin’  by  show  in’  the  ole  Gc 
tle-gronn’  to  visitors,  an’  p’intin’  out  the  chi-i 
p'iius  o’  notoriety  about  the  forts;  an’  Mrs.  H*  - 
kins — a ladv,  by  Jove,  of  most  chawniing  ms: 
tiers,  as  I am  informed,  sah — Mrs.  Henkins  ad*--, 
to  the  family  stipend  by  taking  in  a light  »a-. 


“One  day  — let  me  hasten  to  the  dire  >-*•-)*- 
troplie — about  ten  o’clock  in  the  morning;  it  n 
have  been  ft  Tuesday;  no,  it  was  a Friday — " 

“Oh,  no  matter!”  I exclaimed,  impatk-inh. 
feeling  tliut  the  colonel  was  at  last  about  to  re- 
veal all  that  I so  longed  to  hear. 

Witli  a graceful  wave  of  his  hand  to  me,  tb- 
colonel  resumed:  “One  day  they  discovered  in 
the  fields  what  may  be  termed  an  object  of  i:i- 
tcrest— an  old  bum-shell,  sah  ; which,  sah,  we  > v 
prove,  yo’  honah,  we  air  certain  sure,  sah,  .- 
fired  by  all’  out  of  a U-nited  State* ywt-bottf  with 
malice  prepense,  sail — ves,  sah.  All  old,  rusty,  mi. 
busted  bum-shell,  which  had  been  ’tiginallv  *i; • -t 
by  the  U nited  States  guv’nient  at  the  Conf.-;r. 
ate  throops,  salt,  behind  their  earth  wiiks,  an’  ■ ■ 
air  prepared  with  oar  proofs.  They  diskiver-  i 
this  'ere  bum-shell  at  about  10  o'clock  in  t 
morning,  sah.  Mr.  Hczikiah  Henkins  dug  it 
the  groun’,  an’  placed  it  inter  his  waggin  e 
l“.:>n.  At  12  m.  they,  the  mule,  the  eook-stm., 
the  tent — everythin’  was  in  heaven  ! Everyti 
but  Job,  who  was  off  to  a parade  ill  XufTlk.  An’ 
this  is  how  it  happened : 

" He/.ikiah,  proud  as  he  was  o’  Job,  longe .i . -o 
it  father  will,  to  give  his  son  more  opportu  i 
He  longed  to  give  the  lad  money,  but,  ala  r-  1- 
liad  none  to  give.  ‘ I earn’t  give  yo  dollars.'  - 
Ilezikiiilt,  ‘but  I ken  give  ye  advice,  paic-i 
affection,  an’  a comft’ble  borne.  I ken  give 
’miff  t'  eat,  all’  ye  ken  live  like  a gentleman,  i 
reckon,  mv  son,  as  it  ’ll  be  a proud  day  fer  " : 
father  when  I see  you-un  a sitiin’  in  tiie  i e 
room  o’  the  Nuff’lk  hotel,  yer  feet  up.  an’  \ ■. 
ti-sinokin'  a cigyar  like  a gentleman.  Ye.-.  I k> .:. 


do  this  for  ye;  no  more!' 

" But  to  return.  Mr.  Henkins  soeiu’  an  ■ •;  : 
timiiy  for  to  sell  the  bum-shell,  an’  afford  ills 
more  pocket-money,  lie  took  the  relic  out-  i : 
waggin,  an'  set  it  in  the  oven  o’  the  cuok-stov.  • 
to  dry. 


“ "J’was  on  a Monday.  Mrs.  Henkins'.-  w 
iiig  was  a-b’ilin’  hard  in  the  b'iler,  an’  the,  n.. 
the  cook  stove  was  a surgin’  an’  a roarin'. 

The  fiery  element  was  sliootin’  up  the  stove.  • 
salt,  an’  coinin’  out  at  the  top,  sab.  At,'  --■ 

Mr.  Henkins  he  sot  the  hum-shell  in  the  mv 
closed  the  door,  lie  turned  to  bis  \\  i fi — -an  • i _ . 
lady,  by  Jove,  as  chawniing  as  anv  lady  in  tu-  > 

• — he  turned  to  her  with  a smile.  Said  he,  ‘ G:: 
bum- slid  I cleaned  up  an’  polls  bed,  an'  t lie  w.-t  u 
dried  off,  tin’  we  kin  sell  it.  an'  Job  kin  ha1.-  - 
leetle  more  money  fer  to  make  him  mote  1;.-.-. 
real  gentleman,  I reckon.’ 

“Now,  then,  here  stood  the  mule  an’  wag. 
w utli  $ 1 2f> ; here  was  the  cook-stove,  say  #12." 
was  Hczikiah;  an’  here, a-wasliin'  at  her  tub. 

Mrs.  Henkins.”  The  colonel  drew  on  the  r 
before  him  an  imaginary  diagram.  “Like 
nil I:’  from  a elare  sky,  like  a tidal  wave,  like 
fall  o’  the  temple  at  Jerusalem  when  Samson  : 
hold  o’  the  pillars,  like  a sudden  earthquake.  • • 

dumed  hum-shell  fired  by  the  U-nited  States  g . ■ 
inent  bust!  Yes,  sail,  the  dumed  thing  i 
sah.  An’  when  the  smoke  dared  a wav,  «!-. . 
was  the  mule,  an’  the  waggin,  an’  Hczikiah:  . 
where  was  that  amiable  mother,  a moment  i 
bendin’  to  her  wash?  By  Jove,  sab,  they  •-•.  - 
all  in  heaven  ! Not  an  atom,  an  iota,  a dot  !•.  ' 

All  gone,  all  perished — cook-stove  an’  all — . 
cleaned  right  off  the  face  o’  the  earth.  l«av  ..  i 
bare  spot  behind.  That’s  all."  A solemn  pl  - 
ain! the  colonel  began,  ill  a lower  voice  : " A 
we  ken  prove  that  that  hum-shell  was  thru  • 
into  that  spot  by  the  U nited  Stales  with  t;  . ; 
tent  to  kill. 

“ When  Job  came  home  front  the  parade  t.  : 
day,  what  a sight  met  Iiis  gaze  ! There  w a>  m.;  - 
in'  left ; father,  mother,  mule,  w aggin,  eiwik-sn 
tent,  fixin's— all  gone  to  glorv.  An*  bv  ah  - 
law  an’  the  (.’on.-iitution,  to  destroy  a tuimiv 
time  of  peace,  without  negligence  on  their  •• 
is  agin  all  rules  of  international  law,  sah.  In 
agine  my  client's  fcelin's  to  find  his  r-oic  - 
port  taken  out  from  under  him  in  such  a d. 
mean  way  by  the  guv'nient:  to  coine  home  . 
find  he  had  lost  everythin’  dear  to  him  on  vi  : 
by  a bum-shell ! Not  a hit  o’  property  left.  N 
All  destroyed  by  the  wicked,  cruel,  uneuiled-r 
act  of  i he  guv’ment  in  time  of  |k\uv. 

“ The  mule — his  carcass  was  throw  \i  fortv  r .■  - 
on  to  a neighborin’  hill.  Hezikiali — his  hat  .- 
found  down  on  the  shore.  Mis'  Henkins — t ■ 
couldn't  find  ’miff  o’  her  to  make  a dec*- i t t 
CM]." 


The  colonel  paused,  wiped  his  forehead  » 
his  liaiidamia,  drew  his  chair  near  to  that  of  no 
husband,  and  whispered:  “ An’  now  »v  want  vn  . - 
give  iis  damages”— -(ill  a.  loud  shout)"  DAMAGE.' 
Who  can  he  found  as  has  suffered  more  on 
count  of  the  wall  than  po’  Joh  Henkuis  ? 1 • 

earn’t  restore  that  mule;  ye  earn’t  give  him  to  ■ 
parints,  I reek  on  ; but  ye  can  give  him  do  .- 
Ten  thousand  five  hunderd  dollars  ! That's 
claim,  an’  we  wail  for  our  monev.” 

It  was  a relief  to  have  that  great,  voice  cc  - 
and  those  great  arms  stop  their  gesticulate  . - 
So  this  was  Job  Henkins V claim. 

Amid  the  ill  concealed  laughter  of  the  syv- : 
tors  the  colonel  hade  u>  good-niHit  and  - •« 
took  Ins  departure,  satisfied  entirely  with  nv.  » 
hand  s promise  to  see  that  th«  * 


\Vashjn'gu,„  would  lookiatJ  pU'Cmu'" 

Ajnuiuetit  litei  a-legul  friend  of  tnv  Lusb..'. 
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came  lip  to  us,  and  said,  with  a laugh  : “ So  Colo- 
nel Blood good’s  been  played  another  trick  on,  I 
reckon.  The  boys  put  up  another  job  on  the  old 
man.  There  ain’t  no  real  fact  about  that  there 
Job  Henkins’s  claim.  Why,  the  fellow’s  clean 
daft,  an’  he  goes  about  whisperin'  — you-uns 
must  ha’  heard  him  oft? — '1  lost  everythin’ — 
everythin’ — along  o’  the  wall  !’  Why,  the  hull 
story  is  a lie  fro’  beginnin’  to  end.  An’  the  boys 
they  just  fooled  Colonel  Bloodgood  to  his  bent.” 

Jlv  husband  turned  to  me  and  smiled. 

W’ 

THE  NORTH  MEADOWS. 

Thk  Supplement  of  this  issue  of  Harper's 
Weekly  presents  a large  picture  of  that  attrac- 
tive portion  of  Central  Park  known  as  the  North 
Meadows.  It  lies  just  above  the  sunken  trans- 
verse road  at  Ninety-seventh  Street.  Mr.  Fred- 
erick Law  Olnt  stead  says  that  its  outline  “ may  be 
likened  to  that  of  two  irregular  lobes  connected 
by  a crooked  stein,  the  whole  bordered  bv  rocky 
ridges  and  plantations  of  from  thirty  to  fifty 
years’  growth.”  It  comprises  about  nineteen 
acres  of  level  and  gently  undulating  land.  At- 
tention is  especially  attracted  to  it  at  present  be- 
cause the  Site  and  Buildings  Committee  of  the 
World’s  Fair  of  1892  have  included  it  in  the  Sec- 
tion recommended  by  them  for  the  location  of  the 
great  Exposition.  Its  greensward  and  irregular 
boundaries  of  thrifty  trees  recall  certain  choice 
spots  of  English  landscape,  and  it  is  agreeably 
free  from  the  suggestion  of  the  city,  especially 
where  its  pastoral  appearance  is  heightened  by 
flocks  of  grazing  sheep. 

But,  as  is  shown  by  the  picture,  the  sheep  come 
far  from  having  the  exclusive  use  of  it.  During 
the  season  just  closing  the  Park  managers  have 
granted  1624  permits  to  lawn-tennis  applicants, 
which  have  been  taken  advantage  of  by  12,992 
individuals.  No  less  than  3200  school  picnics 
have  been  held  on  the  grounds  this  year,  partici- 
pated in  by  112,000  children.  Some  1500  per- 
mits have  been  granted  during  the  season  to  cro- 
quet players,  and  occasionally  there  are  games  of 
base-ball,  lacrosse,  and  cricket  on  the  Meadows. 
In  winter  permission  is  given  for  snow-shoe  prac- 
tice. Quoit  throwers  are  also  given  access  on  re- 
quest, and  the  users  of  bicycles  and  tricycles 
profit  by  the  privilege  of  traversing  the  walks  and 
paths  of  the  locality.  Bequests,  which  are  grant- 
ed, come  from  students  of  botany  desiring  to  pick 
up  leaves,  and  add  to  their  herbaria  in  whatever 
way.  Photographers,  amateur  and  otherwise,  ask 
and  receive  leave  to  lake  views  therein.  Other 
parts  of  the  Park  are  similarly  used,  but  the  above 
data  refer  to  the  North  Meadows  alone. 

The  permits  are  freely  given  to  any  apparently 
respectable  parties  on  application,  on  the  princi- 
ple of  first  come, first  served;  but  so  far  the  de- 
mand for  them  has  not  been  so  great  as  to  ap- 
preciably shut  out  those  seeking  them.  The 
main  visitation  of  the  Park  does  not  reach  thus 
far  north.  Not  far  from  the  Meadows  is  the 
Casino,  or  cafe,  on  Mount  St.  Vincent,  and  be- 
yond a short  tract  of  rugged  country  lies  the  Har- 
lem Meer,  covering  twelve  and  a half  acres,  which 
sonic  members  of  the  Site  Committee  have  sug- 
gested might  be  drained  to  afford  ground  for  Fair 
buildings.  To  the  north  and  west  of  the  Mea- 
dows are  the  smaller  bodies  of  water  known  as  the 
Loch  and  the  Pool,  and  beyond  these  a region  of 
comparative  wilderness.  There  seems  to  be  some 
doubt  as  to  whether  the  latter  is  thus  preserved 
for  the  sake  of  handing  down  to  posterity  a speci- 
men of  primitive  country,  or  whether  it  remains 
unimproved  simply  because  the  Park  managers 
have  not  had  time  vet  to  tame  it.  Uncertainty 
ou  tiiis  point  clouds  to  some  extent  the  senti- 
mental part  of  the  discussion  that  is  going  on 
with  reference  to  the  use  of  the  locality  for  the 
Fair.  Be  that  as  it  may,  there  is  no  question 
about  the  quiet  and  retired  beauty  of  the  North 
Meadows,  or  their  value  as  a play  and  picnic 
ground  to  those  who  make  use  of  them. 


THE  ARRIVAL  OF  THE  MAIL 
IN  CAMP. 

The  arrival  of  the  mail  in  camp!  Do  you 
know  what  it  is,  dear  sir — you  who  growl  if  your 
mail  is  an  hour  lute,  if  your  letters  are  not  lying 
ready  for  your  perusal  alongside  of  your  plate  at 
your  breakfast  table,  or  oil  your  desk  at  your 
comfortable  office;  or  you,  dear  inadaine  or 
mademoiselle,  as  the  case  may  be,  who,  if  the 
busy  postman’s  shrill  whistle  is  not  heard  at  the 
usual  hour,  wonder  whv  “ they  ” don’t  stir  some- 
body or  something  up  so  that  your  bi/h/ndmix 
may  not  be  delayed — do  you  know  what  it  is  to 
be  for  weeks,  sometimes  months  at  a time,  with- 
out news  from  your  dear  ones,  cut  off  from  all 
the  comforts  of  home,  leading  a hard  and  dan- 
gerous life  in  the  wilderness,  us  many  a man 
bred  among  all  the  refinements  and  luxuries  of  a 
high  civilization  is  obliged  to  do?  The  arrival 
of  the  mail!  Do  you  realize  what  a world  of 
meaning  there  is  in  that  to  those  whose  duties 
have  taken  them  far  away  out  into  the  mountains, 
or  over  the  wide  and  desolate  prairies,  in  the  sad- 
dle all  day,  sleeping  on  the  ground  night  after 
night,  exposed  to  ail  kinds  of  weather,  and  to  the 
ferocity  of  savage  enemies,  fording  rivers,  push- 
ing through  almost  impenetrable  jungles,  or 
scrambling  over  almost  impassable  mountain 
ranges  ? How  the  heart  of  many  a gallant  fellow 
has  leaped  at  the  welcome  announcement  of  the 
arrival  in  camp  of  the  couriers  with  a mail,  and 
with  what  eager  yearning  he  has  hurried  over  to 
the  big  fire  by  the  commanding  officer’s  tent,  full 
of  hope  and  fear,  to  receive  his  letters  with  their 
longed-for  tidings  from  the  far-away  home ! 

Let  us  hope  his  news  is  good  news.  Perhaps 
his  letter  is  from  her  for  the  sound  of  whose 


deurment,  and  stories  of  innocent  children’s  prat- 
tle about  papa;  perhaps  from  dear  good  old 
mother  writing  cheery  gossip  to  her  darling,  so 
proud  of  her  soldier  boy,  yearning  so  fondly  for 
him.  God  pity  him  if  the  news  be  bad ! That 
black-bordered  letter,  with  the  address  on  the 
envelope  traced  with  trembling  hand,  warning  of 
the  aud  lines  within,  may  tell  him  of  the  loss  for- 
ever of  one  dearly  loved — a friend,  a sister,  per- 
haps (Heaven  help  him!)  a wife.  The  blood 
surges  to  his  heart  with  one  strong  rush  as  he 
reads  the  fatal  Words  tenderly,  lovingly  convey- 
ing to  him  the  dreadful  story.  The  ground  seems 
to  rise  about  him,  his  head  whirls,  a dizziness 
nearly  overcomes  him.  With  white,  hard-shut  lips 
slowly  he  turns  away  from  his  comrades  and  the 
bright  light  of  the  tire,  slowly  he  walks  back  to 
the  solitude  of  his  tent.  He  must  be  alone  with 
his  sorrow.  Then  the  hot  scalding  tears  rush  to 
his  eyes,  blinding  him,  and  throwing  himself  down 
on  his  hard  bed  on  the  ground,  the  strong  man 
sobs  out  aloud  in  his  agony. 


UNWRITTEN  POEMS. 

Fairy  spirits  of  the  breeze — 

Frailer  nothing  is  than  these. 

Fancies,  born  we  know  not  where — 
In  the  heart  or  in  the  air: 
Wandering  echoes  blown  unsought 
From  far  crystal  peaks  of  thought: 
Shadows,  failing  at  the  dawn, 

Ghosts  of  feeling  dead  and  gone: 
Alas ! Ate  all  fair  things  that  live 
Still  lovely  uiid  still  fugitive? 

William  Winter. 


A CHURCH’S  HUNDRED  YEARS. 

An  interesting  religious  centennial  observance 
has  occurred  in  the  present  week.  On  October 
2d,  the  General  Convention  of  the  Prole-  -tut 
Episcopal  Church  of  the  United  States  assembled 
in  St.  George’s  Church,  this  city.  The  date  marks 
the  completion  of  the  first  hundred  years  of  the 
Ecclesiastical  Constitution  of  this  religious  body. 
On  October  2,  1789,  the  final  acts  were  done 
which  completed  the  corporate  union  of  all  the 
Episcopal  churches  of  all  the  States.  The  last 
signatures  were  affixed  on  tiiat  day  in  Phila- 
delphia, the  scene  also  of  some  other  memorable 
signatures.  The  General  Convention  instituted 
by  tiiis  instrument  was  modelled  in  large  mea- 
sure upon  the  Congress  of  the  United  States.  The 
coincidence  was  not  unnatural,  seeing  that  many 
of  the  iiieu  who  framed  the  instrument  had  been 
leaders  iu  the  national  struggle  for  independence 
and  union.  More  than  half  the  signers  of  the 
Declaration  were  churchmen  by  associations  or  in 
practice.  It  therefore  was  not  strange  that  in 
framing  a constitution  for  a church  they  should 
have  been  as  wise  as  they  had  been  in  framing 
one  for  a nation.  Time  in  the  one  case  no  less 
than  ill  the  other  has  proved  their  wisdom. 

The  roud  to  a permanent  union  of  the  Epis- 
copal churches  which  existed  in  the  various 
States  at  the  close  of  the  war  was  not  an  easy 
one.  The  independence  of  the  various  bodies, 
so  fur  as  England  was  concerned,  had  ensued  oil 
the  success  of  the  war.  Religious  independence 
was  contemporary  with  political,  and  came  in  by 
its  favor.  No  longer  was  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury  the  Primate  for  Americans;  no  longer 
did  the  Bishop  of  Loudon  include  iu  his  diocese 
the  parishes  contained  in  New  England,  New 
York,  the  Carolinas,  and  Virginia.  The  time  Imd 
indeed  arrived  for  a new  and  separate  organiza- 
tion. There  did  not  even  exist  a bishop  in  the 
New  World. 

It  would  be  a complicated  and  extended  story 
that  should  give  a full  account  of  the  labors  and 
expedients  by  which  the  many  difficulties  were 
at  last  surmounted.  The  facts  iu  regard  to  the 
consecration  of  Bishop  Seabury  as  the  first  Amer- 
ican bishop  is  one  phase  of  it ; the  consecration 
of  Bishops  White  and  Provoost,  and  the  relations 
of  these  three  consecrations  to  each  other  and  to 
the  American  Church,  constitute  another.  More- 
over, the  making  of  the  constitution  itself  was 
not  the  work  of  a few  weeks  or  a few  months. 
An  extensive  correspondence  at  first  was  neces- 
sary before  so  much  as  a meeting  for  consulta- 
tion could  be  brought  about.  When  a meeting 
was  at  last  held,  it  was  only  an  informal  one. 
Out  of  it,  however,  grew  a formal  convention,  in 
which  eight  of  the  States  were  represented. 

This  meeting  was  held  in  New  York  in  October, 
1784,  five  years  before  the  Ecclesiastical  Constitu- 
tion finally  came  into  existence.  It  is  customary 
to  date  the  General  Conventions  from  that  meet- 
ing. But  the  meeting  did  not  represent  the  entire 
country,  aud  its  acts,  of  course,  were  not  done  un- 
der an  accepted  general  constitution.  It  was  sim- 
ply a preliminary  body,  called  expressly  to  arrange 
preliminary  things.  Certain  principles  of  church 
government,  however,  were  adopted  in  this  con- 
vention which  have  remained  to  this  day  as  foun- 
dation-stones of  the  Episcopal  Church  organiza- 
tion in  America. 

For  five  years  matters  then  drifted  and  waited. 
But  in  this  time  a constitution  had  been  framed, 
and  by  most  of  the  bishops  and  deputies  it  had 
been  accepted.  But  iu  some  of  the  States  this 
was  not  the  case.  When,  in  1789,  a convention 
assembled  in  Philadelphia,  it  represented  the 
Middle  and  Southern  States  only ; but  before  it 
had  adjourned,  representatives  of  Connecticut, 
Massachusetts,  and  New  Hampshire  placed  their 
names  to  the  constitution,  and  thus  was  effected 
a final  union  of  the  churches  of  all  the  States. 
This  act  took  place  on  October  2,  1789,  and  it  is 
the  centenary  of  that  date  which  was  observed  in 
St.  George’s  Church  on  Wednesday  of  tiiis  week. 

General  Conventions  are  held  by  the  Episcopal 
Church  once  in  three  years.  New  York  or  Phil- 


Con  vention  now  meets  for  the  eleventh  time. 
Trinity,  St.  John’s,  St.  Paul’s,  and  St.  George’s 
have  been  the  churches  used  for  the  purpose. 
The  General  Convention,  like  Congress,  consists 
of  two  houses,  an  upper  and  a lower,  or  the 
House  of  Bishops  and  the  House  of  Deputies. 
Sixtv-five  bishops  now  compose  the  House  of 
Bishops,  while  the  House  of  Deputies,  composed, 
as  it  is,  of  four  clerical  aud  four  lay  delegates 
from  each  diocese,  comprises  a much  iurger  body- 
in  this  convention — more  than  four  hundred 
members.  Over  the  House  of  Bishops  presides 
the  bishop  who  has  been  longest  in  the  episco- 
pate; over  the  House  of  Deputies,  whomever  the 
house  may  itself  elect.  The  powers  of  such  a 
body,  as  may  be  inferred  from  its  composition, 
are  varied  and  supreme.  It  initiates  changes  in 
the  Prayer-book  and  constitution,  and  can  sub- 
sequently ratify  them  after  they  have  been  made 
known  to  each  diocese.  And  so  also  of  changes 
iu  the  articles  of  the  Episcopal  faith.  Enact- 
ments of  the  General  Conventions  become  laws 
to  which  all  the  churches  are  subject.  Among 
other  matters  with  which  the  General  Convention 
deals  are  the  formation  of  new  dioceses  and  tiie 
regulations  that  govern  the  organized  charitable 
and  other  bodies  of  the  Church. 

With  the  growth  of  the  Episcopal  Church,  the 
responsibilities  of  the  General  Convention  iu  late 
years  have  very  much  increased.  When  it  last 
met  in  this  city  its  sittings  extended  from  Octo- 
ber 6th  to  October  27th.  It  is  probable  that  tiiis 
year  at  least  a full  month  will  be  required  to  dis- 
pose of  the  work  that  will  be  laid  before  it.  Ob- 
viously there  is  need  for  relief.  Among  those 
who  have  strongly  advocated  a practical  method 
for  securing  it  is  Bishop  Henry  C.  Potter,  of  the 
New  York  Diocese,  whose  portrait  is  given  else- 
where. Bishop  Potter  understands  better  than 
most  men  the  pressing  need  that  exists.  Until 
chosen  Assistant  Bishop  of  New  York,  in  1883, 
he  had  been  for  seventeen  years  the  secretary  of 
the  House  of  Bishops.  In  that  office  he  saw  each 
year  what  the  growth  of  responsibilities  really 
must  lead  to.  Bishop  Potter  is  an  advocate  of 
what  is  known  as  a Federate  Council. 

In  his  annual  address  before  the  New  York 
Diocesan  Convention  last  week  Bishop  Potter 
discussed  at  length  the  necessity  for  a Federate 
Council.  The  plan  is  that  the  council  shall  be 
composed  of  the  several  dioceses  of  this  and 
neighboring  States.  The  results  to  be  gained 
through  such  a body  are  stated  as  of  two  kinds: 
first,  a relief  from  the  present  unwieldy  nature 
of  -the  General  Convention,  ill  consequence  of 
which  legislation  is  not  so  efficient  as  it  should 
he;  and  second,  a lessening  of  the  powers  now 
exercised  by  bishops  to  the  grave  disregard  of 
the  rights  of  the  clergy  and  the  people.  Another 
poiut  raised  in  regard  to  the  General  Convention 
wus  that  it  was  clothed  with  no  power  to  admin- 
ister the  laws  which  it  makes.  The  idea  of  a 
Federate  Council  is  not  a new  one,  however. 
Steps  for  the  formation  of  such  a body  for  the 
dioceses  of  New  York  were  taken  as  long  ago  as 
1867;  from  lime  to  time  delegates  have  been 
elected,  aud  in  February  of  this  year  and  last 
meetings  were  held.  As  to  the  wisdom  of  mak- 
ing this  body  permanent,  diverse  views  were 
shown  at  these  meetings,  and  Bishop  Potter  in 
his  address  last  week  gave  an  outline  of  them  in 
rather  pointed  manner.  It  had  been  intimated, 
he  said,  that  the  Federate  Council  was  “ a species 
of  Trojan  horse,  which,  once  admitted  as  a part  of 
the  organic  life  of  individual  dioceses,  threatened 
to  overrun  them  with  foreign  ideas  and  usurpa- 
tions." lie  added  that  “ a very  general  impres- 
sion was  created  that  its  machinery  was  likely  to 
be  used  to  exult  a diocese  already  sufficiently 
sensible  of  its  consequence  to  undue  prominence 
und  primacy.” 

Bishop  Potter,  so  far  as  work  goes,  has  vir- 
tually been  the  Bishop  of  New  York  since  1883, 
but  he  was  not  made  the  bishop  in  fact  until  the 
death  of  Bishop  Horatio  Potter,  his  uncle,  iu  1887. 
How  great  have  become  the  labors  of  the  office, 
may  be  seen  from  the  statistics  of  a single  year’s 
work.  Last  year  Bisliop  Potter  delivered  263 
sermons  and  addresses  ; lie  confirmed  nearly  4500 
persons,  ordained  19  deacons  and  14  priests,  con- 
secrated and  dedicated  10  churches  and  parish 
houses,  and  laid  one  comer-stone. 


FROM  OWEN  SOUND  TO 
MACKINAC. 

Thk  great  Northern  waterway  from  Owen 
Sound  to  Mackinac  Island,  although  much  used 
by  the  Canadians,  is  comparatively  unknown  in 
the  United  States;  but  since  the  increased  facili- 
ties offered  by  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railroad  ill 
its  larger  and  swifter  boats,  it  deserves  to  be 
looked  upon  as  a desirable  outing.  The  point  of 
departure,  Owen  Sound,  is  not,  as  most  people 
imagine  front  their  map  knowledge,  a bay  on 
Lake  Huron,  but  a large  and  flourishing  town  on 
the  extreme  southern  portion  of  Georgian  Bay/ 
where  the  great  iron  ships  of  the  Canadian  Pa- 
cific Railroad  are  constructed,  looking  in  every 
respect  like  large  Clyde-built  ocean  steamers; 
indeed  the  owners  are  looking  for  a not  far  dis- 
tant day  when  they  can  carry  their  cargoes  un- 
broken from  Superior  to  Liverpool. 

On  the  arrival  of  the  Toronto  express,  about 
10  p.m.,  the  good  ship  Cambria  steams  north,  up 
Georgian  Bay,  and  after  a run  of  one  hundred 
and  thirty  miles  (bv-the-way,  very  suggestive  of 
going  to  sea,  witli  its  long  green  rollers  and  flocks 
of  sea-gulls  in  the  wake),  she  makes  her  first 
landing  at  Killarney — a village  largely  made  tip 
of  fishing  Chippewa  and  Huron  Indians,  with  a 
strong  dilution  of  poor  white  element.  The 
scenery  is  supposed  to  resemble  the  lakes  of  that 
name,  but  it  needs  a very  strong  imagination  to 
see  anv  likeness.  From  this  point  on,  all  is 


sweet  voice  he  longs  out  there  in  the  wilds,  whose  adelphia  has  usually  been  the  place  of  meeting,  smooth  water.  We  sail  west  through  the  great 
every  hope  and  thought  is  bound  up  in  him ; per-  although  Baltimore,  Richmond,  and  New  Haven  north  channel,  passing  on  the  wav  many  of  the 
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lave  each  been  visited.  In  New  York  a General  computed  thirty  thousand  islands  that  are  scat- 


tered over  the  northern  part  of  this  vast  lake — 
islands  of  all  sorts  and  sizes,  from  the  great 
Maniioulin,  whose  coast  line  is  in  view  for  over 
twenty-four  hours,  down  to  the  size  of  a modest 
dining  table — all  more  or  less  clothed  alike  with 
the  everlasting  spruce.  Manitowaning  is  the 
next  stopping-place,  a noted  trout-fishing  point, 
and  interesting  from  its  close  proximity  to  the 
Indian  Reservation,  with  its  Catholic  village  of 
Wiknemikong,  where  some  curious  old  customs 
may  be  observed.  Soon  the  great  lumber  point 
Little  Current  comes  in  view,  followed  by  Kagu- 
wong  and  Gore  Bay,  the  judicial  seat  of  the  isl- 
and of  Mauitoiilin,  then  north  to  the  main-land, 
touching  at  Spanish  und  Serpent  rivers.  Here 
the  beautiful  islands  come  thick  and  close,  with 
many  a ticklish  channel;  charmingly  suggestive 
places  for  camping  occur,  but  all  seems  silent 
and  deserted.  Following  along  the  north  shore, 
we  touch  at  Blind  River,  Tliossalon,  and  the  old 
Bruce  mines,  one  of  the  earliest  workings  of  the 
north  country,  hut  now,  alas ! spread  out  iu  dis- 
mal ruin,  not  from  any  lack  of  metal,  but  from 
the  impossibility  of  competing  with  the  great 
mines  of  Superior. 

One  of  the  most  amusing  features  of  the  trip 
is  furnished  by  the  variety  of  freight  and  live- 
stock. Here  is  a frightened  steer  who  needs  a 
score  of  hands  pulling  on  a line  from  his  horns, 
and  a fence  rail  thrust  against  his  quarters,  with 
as  many  pushing  behind  as  the  spaee  will  admit. 
Tiiis  unwilling  passenger  is  followed  bv  a wild 
bleating  of  sheep,  and  on  the  hank  above,  sil- 
houetted against  the  evening  sky,  are  seen  a ne- 
gro and  a black  wether,  frantically  pulling  in  op- 
posite directions;  a moment  more, and  they  come 
floundering  down  the  steep  bank  ; then  a row  of 
timorous  sheep’s  heads  appear,  and  slowly  follow 
the  fighting  pair  down  to  the  dock.  The  freight 
is  composed  mainly  of  fish  and  small  lumber. 

Passing  Ililson  and  Richard’s  Lauding,  we  ap- 
proach the  pictured  rocks,  Camp  Modena,  Nec- 
bish  Rapids,  across  Lake  George  to  Harder  River, 
perhaps  the  most  beautiful  stretch  of  water  of 
the  voyage,  and  now  we  are  in  St.  Mary’s  River, 
ou  water  fresh  from  Lake  Superior.  Vessels 
thicken,  u sprinkling  of  pleasure  yachts  appear, 
and  toward  evening  the  spires  of  Suult  Ste. 
Marie  give  notice  that  we  are  coming  into  the 
active  world  again,  and  the  boom  of  the  sundown 
gun  from  Fort  Brady,  with  a glimpse  of  the  down- 
flutter  of  the  Stars  and  Stripes,  announces  the 
approach  to  the  domain  of  Uncle  Sam.  Both 
the  Canadian  and  American  Soo  seem  to  he  en- 
joying a legitimate  revival.  The  estimated  im- 
provements for  this  point  front  the  United  States 
and  Canadian  governments  will  amount  to  u|>- 
ward  of  eleven  millions  of  dollars,  to  be  expend- 
ed on  the  United  States  ship -canal,  the  United 
States  Hay  Lake  Channel,  the  Canadian  ship-ca- 
nal, water-power  canal,  and  government  docks  ; 
which,  together  with  the  new  railway  continua- 
tions east  aud  west,  look  as  though  they  were 
destined  to  become  one  of  tiie  principal  railway 
and  shipping  centres  of  America,  when  an  un- 
broken cargo  can  sail  from  Port  Arthur  or  Du- 
luth to  Liverpool.  Even  now  the  boats  in  their 
short  season  carry  a commerce  greater  than  the 
Suez  Canul  for  the  year.  And  this,  the  largest 
lock  in  the  world,  is  to  be  augmented  by  a far 
larger  one  now  in  course  of  construction.  Cer- 
tainly it  is  a striking  contrast  to  the  old  portage 
road  of  ’55,  when  everything  had  to  be  unloaded 
and  dragged  around  the  rapids. 

An  intensely  interesting  point  of  observation 
is  afforded  by  one  of  the  great  locks.  The  ever- 
moving  crowd  of  shipping  ; in  the  foreground,  the 
rushing,  tumbling  rapids,  the  Canadian  islands, 
the  Hudson  Bay  Company’s  trading  post,  the  city 
of  Soo,  Ontario,  aud  the  distant  mountains  iu  tiie 
district  of  Algoma.  A thing  not  to  be  missed  is 
the  shooting  of  the  rapids. 

After  a glimpse  of  Lake  Superior,  we  turn  our 
head  southward  by  Delow  Passage,  and  skirt  the 
northwestern  end  of  Lake  Huron,  aud  after  some 
fifteen  hours’  sail  we  sight  the  charming  isl- 
and of  Mackinac,  situated  in  the  strait  of  that 
name.  It  is  nine  miles  in  circumference,  con- 
taining 2221  acres,  the  larger  part  of  which  is  de- 
voted to  a national  park  military  reserve.  Soon 
the  old  fort  with  its  historical  block-houses  comes 
in  view,  and  at  its  feet  the  numerous  evidences 
of  a fashionable  watering-place.  After  stemming 
the  tide  of  half  a hundred  vociferous  hackmen — 
a deafening  contrast  to  the  miles  of  silent  water- 
way we  have  so  lately  passed — turning  a few 
yards  to  the  right  of  tiie  dock  we  find  the  steep 
ascent  to  old  Fort  George,  built  by  the  British  iu 
1812.  The  block-house  seen  at  the  corner  is  ear- 
lier, having  been  built  in  1780,  also  bv  the  British ; 
later  it  was  called  by  the  Americans  Fort  Holmes, 
in  honor  of  Major  Holmes,  who  was  killed  in  an 
engagement  on  the  island  iu  1814.  The  plat- 
form of  the  fort  stands  sonic  336  feet  above  the 
lake,  and  commands  a magnificent  view.  We 
see  around  us  the  Strait  of  Mackinac;  four  miles 
to  the  southwest  the  northern  peninsula  of  Mich- 
igan, Point  St.  Ignaee ; nearly  in  front  of  us, 
Muckinaw  City ; beyond,  and  to  the  right,  tin- 
site  of  old  Fort  Miehilimaekinac  (the  early  title 
applied  by  the  French  to  a larger  part  of  tiie  up- 
per peninsula  of  Michigan);  and  away  along  to 
the  north,  where  the  shore  dips  down  to  the 
horizon,  the  mouth  of  the  Sauit  Ste.  Marie  River 
(called  here  the  St,  Marv’s  River),  down  w hich 
we  came  from  the  Soo.  Any  of  the  roads  through 
the  national  park  will  bring  us,  after  a variety 
of  circuitous  rumbles,  to  the  fur-famed  sights  of 
the  island — the  Arch  Rock,  the  Pyramid,  Indian 
graves,  and  so  forth  ; but  here  the  w arning  w his- 
tie  of  our  steamer  compels  us  to  turn  our  face 
dockward,  and  soon  we  are  heading  for  Owen 
Sound  again  ; and  although  we  retrace  our  eom 
the  remainder  of  the  trip  is  apparently  a new  •me, 
from  the  advantage  afforded  of  seeing  the  points 
by  daylight  that  we  passed  in  the  night  on  „|R. 
westward  trip.  We  have  time  to  enjoy  the  gl,,. 
rious  balsamic  air  and  the  clear  depths  of  tl ■ 
mighty  lake.  Harry  Fknn 
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A HAZARD  OF  NEW  FORTUNES.* 

BY  WILLIAM  DEAN  HOWELLS. 


PART  FIFTH. 

IL 

Tre  winter  did  not  renew  for  Christine  and 
Mela  the  social  opportunity  which  the  spring  had 
offered.  After  the  musicals  at  Mrs.  Horn’s,  they 
hotli  made  their  party  call,  as  Mela  said,  in  due 
season  ; but  they  did  not  find  Mrs.  Horn  at  home, 
and  neither  she  nor  Miss  Vance  came  to  see  them 
after  people  returned  to  town  in  the  fall.  They 
tried  to  believe  fora  time  that  Mrs.  Horn  had  not 
got  their  cards;  this  pretence  failed  them,  and 
they  fell  back  upon  their  pride,  or  rather  Chris- 
tine’s pride.  Mela  had  little  but  her  good-nature 
to  avail  her  in  any  exigency,  and  if  Mrs.  Horn  or 
Miss  Vance  had  come  to  call  after  a year  of  neg- 
lect, she  would  have  received  them  as  amiably  as 
if  they  hnd  not  lost  a day  in  coming.  But  Chris- 
tine had  drawn  a line,  beyond  which  they  would 
not  have  been  forgiven ; and  she  had  planned 
the  words  and  the  behavior  with  which  she  would 
have  punished  them  if  they  had  appeared  then. 
Neither  sister  imagined  herself  in  anywise  infe- 
rior to  them ; but  Christine  was  suspicious,  at 
least,  and  it  was  Mela  who  invented  the  hypothe- 
sis of  the  lost  cards.  As  nothing  happened  to 
prove  or  to  disprove  the  fact,  she  said,  “ I move 
we  put  Coonrod  up  to  gittun’  it  out  of  Miss 
Vance,  at  some  of  their  meetings.” 

“ If  you  do,”  6aid  Christine,  “ I’ll  kill  you.” 

Christine,  however,  had  the  visits  of  Beaton  to 
console  her,  and  if  these  seemed  to  have  no  defi- 
nite aim,  she  was  willing  to  rest  in  the  pleasure 
they  gave  her  vanity;  but  Mela  had  nothing. 
Sometimes  she  even  wished  they  were  all  back 
on  the  farm. 

“ It  would  be  the  best  thing  for  both  of  you,” 
said  Mrs.  Dryfoos,  in  answer  to  such  a burst  of 
desperation.  “ I don’t  think  New  York  is  any 
place  for  girls.” 

“Well,  what  I hate,  mother,”  said  Mela,  “is, 
it  don’t  seem  to  be  any  place  for  young  men, 
either.”  She  found  this  so  good  when  she  had 
said  it  that  she  laughed  over  it  till  Christine  was 
angry. 

“A  body  would  think  there  had  never  been 
any  joke  before.” 

“ I don’t  see  as  it’s  a joke,”  said  Mrs.  Dryfoos. 
“ It’s  the  plain  truth.” 

“ Oh,  don’t  mind  her,  mother,”  said  Mela. 
“ She’s  put  out  because  her  old  Mr.  Beaton  ha ’n’t 
been  round  for  a couple  o’  weeks.  If  you  don’t 
watch  out,  that  fellow  ’ll  give  you  the  slip,  yit, 
Christine,  after  all  your  pains.” 

“ Well,  there  ain’t  anybody  to  give  yon  the 
slip,  Mela,”  Christine  clawed  back. 

“ No ; I ha’n’t  ever  set  my  traps  for  anybody.” 
This  was  what  Mela  said  for  want  of  a better  re- 
tort ; but  it  was  not  quite  true.  When  Kendricks 
came  with  Beaton  to  call  after  her  father’s  din- 
ner, she  used  all  her  cunning  to  insnare  him,  and 
she  had  him  to  herself  as  long  as  Beaton  staid  ; 
Dryfoos  sent  down  word  that  he  was  not  very 
well,  and  had  gone  to  bed.  The  novelty  of  Mela 
had  worn  off  for  Kendricks,  and  she  found  him, 
as  she  frankly  told  him,  not  half  as  entertaining 
as  he  was  at  Mrs.  Horn’s ; but  she  did  her  best 
with  him  as  the  only  llirtable  material  which  had 
vet  come  to  her  hand.  It  would  have  been  her 
ideal  to  have  the  young  men  stay  till  past  mid- 
night, and  her  father  come  down-stairs  in  his 
stocking-feet,  and  tell  them  it  was  time  to  go. 
But  they  made  a visit  of  decorous  brevity,  and 
Kendricks  did  not  come  again.  She  met  him  af- 
terward, once,  as  she  was  crossing  the  pavement 
in  Union  Square,  to  get  into  her  coupe,  and  made 
the  most  of  him  ; but  it  was  necessarily  very  lit- 
tle, and  so  he  passed  out  of  her  life  without  hav- 
ing left  any  trace  in  her  heart,  though  Mela  had 
a heart  that  she  would  have  put  at  the  disposition 
of  almost  any  young  man  that  wanted  it.  Ken- 
dricks himself,  Manhattan  cockney  as  he  was, 
with  scarcely  more  outlook  into  the  average  Amer- 
ican nature  than  if  he  had  been  kept  a prisoner 
in  New  York  society  all  his  days,  perceived  a 
property  in  her  which  forbade  him  as  a man  of 
conscience  to  trifle  with  her ; something  earthly 
good  and  kind,  if  it  was  simple  and  vulgar.  In 
revising  his  impressions  of  her,  it  seemed  to  him 
that  she  would  come  even  to  better  literary  effect 
if  this  were  recognized  in  her;  and  it  made  her 
sacred,  in  spite  of  her  willingness  to  fool  and  to  be 
fooled,  in  her  merely  human  quality.  After  all, 
he  saw  that  she  wished  honestly  to  love  and  to 
be  loved,  and  the  lures  she  threw  out  to  that  end 
seemed  to  him  pathetic  rather  than  ridiculous; 
he  could  not  join  Beaton  in  laughing  at  her;  and 
he  did  not  like  Beaton’s  laughing  at  the  other 
girl,  either.  It  seemed  to  Kendricks,  with  the  code 
of  honor  which  he  mostly  kept  to  himself  because 
he  was  a little  ashamed  to  find  there  were  so  few 
others  like  it,  that  if  Beaton  cared  nothing  for 
the  other  girl  — and  Christine  appeared  simply 
detestable  to  Kendricks — he  had  better  keep 
away  from  her,  and  not  give  her  the  impression 
he  was  in  love  with  her.  lie  rather  fancied  that 
this  was  the  part  of  a gentleman,  and  he  could 
not  have  penetrated  to  that  aesthetic  and  moral 
complexity  which  formed  the  consciousness  of  a 
nature  like  Beaton,  and  was  chiefly  a torment  to 
itself;  he  could  not  have  conceived  of  the  way- 
ward impulses  indulged  at  every  moment  in  lit- 
tle things,  till  the  straight  highway  was  traversed 
and  wellnigh  lost  under  their  tangle.  To  do 
whatever  one  likes  is  finally  to  do  nothing  that 
one  likes,  even  though  one  continues  to  do  what 
one  will;  but  Kendricks,  though  a sage  of  twen- 
ty-seven, was  still  too  young  to  understand  this. 

Beaton  scarcely  understood  it  himself,  perhaps 
because  he  was  not  yet  twenty-seven.  He  only 
knew-  that  his  will  was  somehow  sick ; that  it 
spent  itself  in  caprices,  and  brought  him  no  hap- 


BY  HEAVENS!  THIS  IS  PILING  IT  UP,’  HE  SAID  TO  HIMSELF.” 


wish.  But  he  was  aware  that  his  wishes  grew  mundane  creature  there  at  the  office  who  runs 

less  and  less  vehement;  he  began  to  have  a fear  us  all,  and  it’s  shocking  merely  to  see  the  con- 

that  some  time  he  might  have  none  at  all.  It  tact  of  the  two  natures.  When  Fulkerson  gets 

seemed  to  him  that  if  he  could  once  do  some-  to  joking  Dryfoos — he  likes  to  put  his  joke  in 

thing  that  was  thoroughly  distasteful  to  himself,  the  form  of  a pretence  that  Dryfoos  is  actuated 

he  might  make  a beginning  in  the  right  direction ; by  a selfish  motive,  that  he  has  an  eye  to  office, 

but  when  he  tried  this  on  a small  scale  it  failed,  and  is  working  up  a political  interest  for  himself 

and  it  seemed  stupid.  Some  sort  of  expiation  was  on  the  East  side — it’s  something  inexpressible.” 

the  thing  he  needed,  he  was  sure;  but  he  could  “I  should  think  so^L  said  Miss  Vance,  with 

not  think  of  anything  in  particular  to  expiate ; a such  lofty  disapproval  that  Beaton  felt  him- 

man  could  not  expiate  his  temperament,  and  his  self  included  in  it  for  having  merely  told  what 
temperament  was  what  Beaton  decided  to  be  at  caused  it.  _ 

fault.  He  perceived  that  it  went  deeper  than  even  He  could  not  help  saying,  in  natural  rebellion, 
fate  would  have  gone;  he  could  have  fulfilled  “Well,  the  man  of  one  idea  is  always  a little 

an  evil  destiny  and  had  done  with  it,  however  ridiculous.” 

terrible.  His  trouble  was  that  he  could  not  es-  “ Wben  his  idea  is  right  ?”  she  demanded.  “A 

cape  from  himself ; and  for  the  most  part,  he  jus-  right  idea  can’t  be  ridiculous." 

tified  himself  in  refusing  to  try.  After  he  had  “ Oh,  I only  said,  the  man  that  held  it  alone, 
come  to  that  distinct  understanding  with  Alma  He’s  flat;  he  has  no  relief,  no  projection." 
Leighton,  and  experienced  the  relief  it  really  gave  She  seemed  unuble  to  answer,  and  he  perceived 
him,  he  thought  for  a while  that  if  it  had  fallen  that  he  had  silenced  her  to  his  own  disadvantage, 
out  otherwise,  and  she  had  put  him  in  charge  of  It  appeared  to  Beaton  that  she  was  becomiug  a 
her  destiny,  he  might  have  been  better  able  to  little  too  exacting  for  comfort  in  her  idealism, 
manage  his  own.  But  as  it  was,  he  could  only  He  put  down  the  cup  of  tea  he  had  been  tasting, 
drift,  and  let  all  other  things  take  their  course,  and  said,  in  his  solemn  staccato,  “ I must  go. 
It  was  necessary  that  he  should  go  to  see  her  af-  Good-by!”  and  got  instantly  away  from  her,  with 
terward,  to  show  her  that  he  was  equal  to  the  an  effect  he  had  of  having  suddenly  thought  of 
event;  but  he  did  not  go  so  often,  and  he  went  something  imperative. 

rather  oftener  to  the  Dryfooses;  it  was  not  easy  He  went  up  to  Mrs.  Horn  for  a moment’s  hail 
to  see  Margaret  Vance,  except  on  the  society  and  farewell,  and  felt  himself  subtly  detained  by 
terms.  With  much  sneering  and  scorning,  he  her  through  fugitive  passages  of  conversation 
fulfilled  the  duties  to  Mrs.  Horn  without  which  with  half  a dozen  other  people.  He  fancied  that 
he  knew  he  should  be  dropped  from  her  list;  at  crises  of  this  strange  interview  Mrs.  Horn  was 
but  one  might  go  to  many  of  her  Thursdays  with-  about  to  become  confidential  with  him,  and  con- 
out  getting  many  words  with  her  niece.  Beaton  fidential,  of  all  things,  about  her  niece.  She  end- 
hardly  knew  whether  he  wanted  many;  the  girl  ed  by  not  having  palpably  been  so.  In  fact,  the 
kept  the  charm  of  her  innocent  stylishness ; but  concern  in  her  mind  would  have  been  difficult  to 
latterly  she  wanted  to  talk  more  about  social  impart  to  a young  man,  and  after  several  experi- 
questions  than  about  the  psychical  problems  that  ments  Mrs.  Horn  found  it  impossible  to  say  that 
young  people  usually  debate  so  personally.  Son  she  wished  Margaret  could  somehow  be  interest- 
of  the  working-people  as  he  was,  Beaton  had  nev-  ed  in  lower  things  than  those  which  occupied 
er  cared  anything  about  such  matters ; he  did  not  her.  She  had  watched  with  growing  anxiety  the 
know  about  them  or  wish  to  know  ; he  was  per-  girl’s  tendency  to  various  kinds  of  self-devotion, 
haps  too  near  them.  Besides,  there  was  an  em-  She  had  dark  hours  in  which  she  even  feared  her 
barrassment,  at  least  on  her  part,  concerning  the  entire  withdrawal  from  the  world  in  a life  of 
Dryfooses.  She  was  too  high-minded  to  blame  him  good  works.  Before  now,  girls  had  entered  the 
for  having  tempted  her  to  her  failure  with  them  Protestant  sisterhoods,  which  appeal  so  potently 
by  his  talk  about  them;  but  she  was  conscious  to  the  young  and  generous  imagination,  and  Mar- 
of  avoiding  them  in  her  talk.  She  had  decided  garet  was  of  just  the  temperament  to  be  influ- 
not  to  renew  the  effort  she  had  made  in  the  spring,  enced  by  them.  During  the  past  summer  she 
because  she  could  not  do  them  good  as  fellow,  had  beeu  unhappy  at  her  separation  from  the 
creatures  needing  food  and  warmth  and  work,  cares  that  had  engrossed  her  more  and  more  as 
and  she  would  not  try  to  befriend  them  socially ; their  stay  in  the  city  drew  to  an  end  in  the 
she  had  a horror  of  any  such  futile  sentimental-  spring,  and  she  had  hurried  her  aunt  back  to 
ity.  She  would  have  liked  to  account  to  Beaton  town  earlier  in  the  fall  than  she  would  have 
in  this  way  for  a course  which  she  suspected  he  chosen  to  come.  Margaret  had  her  correspond- 
must  have  heard  their  comments  upon,  but  she  ents  among  the  working-women  whom  she  be- 
did  not  quite  know  how  to  do  it;  she  could  not  friended.  Mrs.  Horn  was  at  one  time  alarmed 
be  sure  how  much  or  how  little  he  cared  for  them,  to  find  that  Margaret  was  actually  promoting 
Some  tentative  approaches  which  she  made  tow-  a strike  of  the  button-hole  workers.  This,  of 
ard  explanation  were  met  with  such  eager  dis-  course,  had  its  ludicrous  side,  in  connection  with 
claim  of  personal  interest  that  she  knew  less  than  a young  lady  in  good  society,  and  a person  of 
before  what  to  think  ; and  she  turned  the  talk  even  so  little  humor  as  Mrs.  Horn  could  not  help 
from  the  sisters  to  the  brother,  whom  it  seemed  seeing  it.  At  the  same  time  she  could  not  help 
she  still  continued  to  meet  in  their  common  work  foreboding  the  worst  from  it;  she  was  afraid 
among  the  poor.  that  Margaret’s  health  would  give  way  under  the 

“ He  seems  very  different,"  she  ventured.  strain,  and  that  if  she  did  not  go  into  a sister- 

“ Oh,  quite,"  said  Beaton.  “ He’s  the  kind  of  hood  she  would  at  least  go  into  a decline.  She 
person  that  you  might  suppose  gave  the  Catho-  began  the  winter  with  all  such  counteractive 
lies  a hint  for  the  cloistral  life ; he’s  a cloistered  measures  as  she  could  employ.  At  an  age  when 
nature — the  nature  that  atones  and  suffers  for.  such  things  weary,  she  threw  herself  into  the 
But  he’s  awfully  dull  company,  don’t  you  think  ? pleasures  of  society  with  the  hope  of  dragging 
I never  can  get  anything  out  of  him.”  Margaret  after  her;  and  a sympathetic  witness 


ss  from  the  fulfilment  of  tbew^pst  vehement  Kite’s  v 
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He’s  very  much  in  earnest.”  must  have  followed  with  compassion  her  course 

Remorselessly.  We’ve  got  a profane  and  from  ball  to  ball,  from  reception  to  reception, 


from  parlor  reading  to  parlor  reading,  from  mu- 
sical* to  musicals,  from  play  to  play,  from  opera 
to  opera.  She  tasted,  after  she  had  practical- 
ly renounced  them,  the  bitter  and  the  insipid 
flavors  of  fashionable  amusement,  in  the  hope 
that  Margaret  might  find  them  sweet,  and  now 
at  the  end  she  had  to  own  to  herself  that  she  had 
failed.  It  was  coming  Lent  again,  and  the  girl 
had  only  grown  thinner  and  more  serious  with 
the  diversions  that  did  not  divert  her  from  the 
baleful  works  of  beneficence  on  which  Mrs.  Horn 
felt  that  she  was  throwing  her  youth  away. 
Margaret  could  have  borne  either  alone,  but  to- 
gether they  were  wearing  her  out.  She  felt  it  a 
duty  to  undergo  the  pleasures  her  aunt  appointed 
for  her,  but  she  could  not  forego  the  other  duties 
in  which  she  found  her  only  pleasure. 

She  kept  up  her  music  still  because  she  could 
employ  it  ut  the  meetings  for  the  entertainment, 
and,  as  she  hoped,  the  elevation  of  her  working- 
women  ; but  she  neglected  the  other  {esthetic  in- 
terests which  once  occupied  her;  aud  at  sight  of 
Beaton  talking  with  her,  Mrs.  Horn  caught  at  the 
hope  that  he  might  somehow  be  turned  to  account 
in  reviving  Margaret’s  former  interest  in  art.  She 
asked  him  if  Mr.  Wetmore  had  his  classes  that 
winter  as  usual ; and  she  said  she  wished  Marga- 
ret could  be  induced  to  go  again : Mr.  Wetmore 
always  said  that  she  did  not  draw  very  well,  but 
that  she  hud  a great  deal  of  feeling  for  it,  and 
her  work  was  interesting.  She  asked,  were  the 
Leightons  in  town  again ; and  she  murmured  a 
regret  that  she  had  not  been  able  to  see  any- 
thing of  them,  without  explaining  why;  she  said 
she  had  a fancy  that  if  Margaret  knew  Miss 
Leighton,  and  what  she  was  doing,  it  might  stimu- 
late her,  perhaps.  She  supposed  Miss  Leighton 
was  still  going  on  with  her  art? 

Beaton  said  Oh  yes,  he  believed  so. 

But  his  manner  did  not  encourage  Mrs.  Horn 
to  pursue  her  aims  in  that  direction,  and  she 
said,  with  a sigh,  she  wished  he  still  had  a class ; 
she  always  fancied  that  Margaret  got  more  good 
from  his  instruction  than  from  any  one  else’s. 

He  snid  that  she  was  very  good ; but  there 
was  really  nobody  who  knew  half  as  much  as 
Wetmore,  or  could  make  any  one  understand 
half  as  much. 

Mrs.  Horn  was  afraid,  she  said,  that  Mr.  Wet- 
more’s  terrible  sincerity  discouraged  Margaret ; 
he  would  not  let  her  have  any  illusions  about  the 
outcome  of  what  she  was  doing;  and  did  not  Mr. 
Beaton  think  that  some  illusion  was  necessary 
with  young  people?  Of  course  it  was  very  nice 
of  Mr.  Wetmore  to  be  so  honest,  but  it  did  not 
always  seem  to  be  the  wisest  thing.  She  begged 
Mr.  Beaton  to  try  to  think  of  some  one  who  would 
be  a little  less  severe.  Her  tone  assumed  a deep- 
er interest  in  the  people  who  were  coming  up  and 
going  away,  and  Beaton  perceived  that  he  was 
dismissed. 

He  went  away  with  vanity  flattered  by  the 
sense  of  having  been  appealed  to  concerning 
Margaret,  and  then  he  began  to  chafe  at  what 
she  had  said  of  Wetmore’s  honesty,  apropos  of 
her  wish  that  he  still  had  a class  himself.  Did 
she  mean,  confound  her ! that  he  was  insincere, 
and  would  let  Miss  Vance  suppose  she  had  more 
talent  than  she  really  hnd?  The  more  Beaton 
thought  of  this,  the  more  furious  he  became, 
and  the  more  he  was  convinced  that  something 
like  it  had  been  unconsciously  if  not  consciously 
in  her  mind.  He  framed  some  keen  retorts,  to 
the  general  effect  that  with  the  atmosphere  of 
illusion  preserved  so  completely  at  home,  Miss 
Vance  hardly  needed  it  in  her  art  studies.  Hav- 
ing just  determined  never  to  go  near  Mrs.  Horn’s 
Thursdays  again,  he  decided  to  go  once  more,  in 
order  to  plant  this  sting  in  her  capacious  but 
somewhat  callous  bosom ; and  he  planned  how 
he  would  lead  the  talk  up  to  the  point  from 
which  he  should  launch  it. 

In  the  mean  time  he  felt  the  need  of  some 
present  solace,  such  as  only  unqualified  worship 
could  give  him;  a cruel  wish  to  feel  his  power 
in  some  direction  where,  even  if  it  were  resisted, 
it  could  not  be  overcome,  drove  him  on.  That  a 
woman  who  was  to  Beaton  the  embodiment  of 
artificiality  should  intimate,  however  innocently — 
the  innocence  made  it  all  the  worse — that  he  was 
less  honest  than  Wetmore,  whom  he  knew  to  be 
so  much  more  honest,  was  something  that  must 
be  retaliated  somewhere  before  his  self-respect 
could  be  restored.  It  was  only  five  o’clock,  and 
he  went  on  uptown  to  the  Dryfooses’,  though  he 
had  been  there  only  the  night  before  last.  He 
asked  for  the  ladies,  and  Mrs.  Mandel  received 


“ The  young  ladies  are  down-town  Chopping,” 
she  said,  “ but  I am  very  glad  of  the  opportunity 
of  seeing  you  alone,  Mr.  Beaton.  You  know  I 
lived  several  years  in  Europe.” 


“ Yes,"  said  Beaton,  wondering  what  that  could 
have  to  do  with  her  pleasure  in  seeing  him  alone. 
“ I believe  so  ?”  He  involuntarily  gave  his  words 
the  questioning  inflection. 

“ You  have  lived  abroad,  too,  and  so  you  won’t 
find  what  I am  going  to  ask  so  strange.  Mr. 
Beaton,  why  do  you  come  so  much  to  this  house  ?” 
Mrs.  Mandel  bent  forward  wirh  an  aspect  of  lady- 
like iuterest,  and  smiled. 


Beaton  frowned. 
“ Yes.” 


‘ Why  do  I come  so  much  ?” 


“Why  do  I — Excuse  me,  Mrs.  Mandel,  but 
will  you  allow  me  to  ask  why  you  ask  ?” 

“Oh,  certainly.  There’s  no  reason  why  I 
shouldn’t  say,  for  I wish  you  to  be  very  frank 
with  me.  I ask  because  there  are  two  young 
ladies  in  this  house ; and,  in  a certain  way,  1 huve 
to  take  the  place  of  a mother  to  them.  I needn’t 
explain  why ; you  know  all  the  people  here,  and 
you  understand.  I have  nothing  to  say  about 
them,  but  I should  not  be  speaking  to  you  now 
if  they  were  not  all  rather  helpless  people.  They 
do  not  know  the  world  they  have  come  to  live  in 
here,  and  they  cannot  help  themselves  nor  one 
anotlier.  But  you  do  know  it,  Mr.  Beaton,  and  I 
am  sure  you_know  just  how  much  or  how  little 
you  mean  10 coming  here."  You  are  either  in- 
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terested  in  one  of  these  young  jiitl-s  or  you  are 
not.  If  you  are,  I have  noth  ini'  more  to  say.  If 
you  arc  not—”  Mrs.  Maude)  eoiuinued  to  smile, 
but  the  smile  hud  grown  more  perfunctory,  and 
it  hud  an  icy  gleam. 

Beaton  looked  at  her  with  surprise  that  lie 
gravely  kept  to  himself.  lie  had  always  regard- 
ed her  us  a social  nullity,  with  a kind  of  pity,  to 
be  sure,  as  a civilized  person  living  umong  such 
people  as  the  Dry  looses,  but  not  without  a hu- 
morous contempt;  he  had  thought  of  her  as  Man- 
del,  and  sometimes  as  old  Maude],  though  she 
was  not  half  a score  of  years  his  senior,  and  was 
still  well  on  the  sunny  side  of  forty.  lie  redden- 
ed, and  then  turned  an  angry  pallor.  ‘ Excuse 
me  again,  Mrs.  Maude).  Ho  you  ask  this  from  the 
young  ladies  ?” 

“Certainly  not,”  she  said,  with  the  best  tem- 
per, and  with  something  in  her  tone  that  convict- 
ed Heaton  of  vulgarity  in  putting  his  question  of 
her  authority  in  the  form  of  a sneer.  “ As  I have 
suggested,  they  would  hardly  know  how  to  help 
themselves  at  all  in  such  a matter.  I have  no 
objection  to  saying  that  1 ask  it  from  the  father 
of  the  young  ladies.  Of  course,  in  and  for  my- 
self I should  have  no  right  to  know  anything 
about  your  affairs.  I assure  you  the  duty  of 
knowing  isn’t  very  pleasant.”  The  little  tremor 
in  her  clear  voice  struck  Heaton  as  something 
rather  nice, 

“ I can  very  well  believe  that,  Mrs.  Mandel,” 
lie  said,  witii  a dreamy  sadness  in  his  own.  He 
lifted  his  eyes,  and  looked  into  hers.  “Iff  told 
you  that  I eared  nothing  about  them  in  the  way 
you  intimate  ?” 

“ Then  I should  prefer  to  let  you  characterize 
your  own  conduct  in  continuing  to  come  here 
for  tile  year  past,  as  you  have  done,  and  tacitly 
leading  them  on  to  inler  differently."  They  both 
mechanically  kept  up  the  fiction  of  plurality  in 
speaking  of  Christine,  but  there  was  no  doubt  in 
the  mind  of  either  which  of  the  young  ladies  tiie 
other  meant. 

A good  many  thoughts  went  through  Beaton’s 
mind,  and  none  of  them  were  fluttering.  He  had 
not  been  unconscious  that  the  part  he  had  played 
toward  this  girl  was  ignoble,  and  that  it  had 
grown  meaner  us  the  fancy  which  her  beauty 
had  at  first  kindled  in  him  had  grown  cooler. 
He  was  aware  that  of  late  he  had  been  amusing 
himself  with  her  passion  in  a wav  that  was  not 
iess*than  cruel,  not  because  lie  wished  to  do  so, 
but  because  lie  was  listless  and  wished  nothing. 
He  rose  in  saying,  “ I might  be  a little  more  le- 
nient than  you  think,  Mrs.  Mandel;  but  1 won’t 
trouble  you  with  any  palliating  theory.  I will  not 
come  any  more.” 

He  bowed,  mid  Mrs.  Mandel  said, ‘‘Of  course, 
it’s  only  your  action  tiiat  1 am  concerned  with.” 

She  seemed  to  him  merely  triumphant,  and  lie 
could  not  conceive  what  it  had  cost  her  to  nerve 
herself  up  to  her  too  easy  victory.  He  left  Mrs. 
Mandel  to  a far  harder  lot  than  had  fallen  to  him, 
and  lie  went  away  hating  her  as  an  enemy  who 
had  humiliated  him  at  a moment  when  lie  par- 
ticularly needed  exalting.  It  was  realty  very 
simple  for  him  to  stop  going  to  see  Christine 
Drvfoos,  but  it  was  not  at  all  simple  for  Mrs. 
Mandel  to  deal  with  the  consequences  of  his  not 
coming.  lie  only  thought  how  lightly  she  had 
stopped  him,  and  the  poor  woman  whom  lie  had 
left  trembling  for  what  she  had  been  obliged  to 
do  embodied  for  him  the  conscience  that  accused 
him  of  unpleasant  tilings. 

“ By  heavens!  this  is  piling  it  up,”  he  said  to 
himself  through  liis  set  teeth,  realizing  how  it  hail 
happened  right  on  top  of  that  stupid  insult  from 
Mrs.  Horn.  Now  he  should  have  to  give  up  Ids 
place  on  Every  Other  \\%rk;  lie  could  not  keep 
that,  under  the  circumstances,  even  if  some  pre- 
tence were  not  made  to  get  rid  of  him  ; lie  must 
hurry  and  anticipate  any  such  pretence;  lie  must 
see  Fulkerson  at  once ; lie  wondered  where  he 
should  find  him  at  that  hour.  He  thought,  with 
bitterness  so  real  tiiat  it  gave  him  a kind  of  tra- 
gical satisfaction,  how  certainly  he  eonjd  find  him 
a little  later  at  Mrs.  Leighton's ; and  Fulkerson’s 
happiness  became  an  added  injury. 

The  thing  had  of  course  come  about  just  at  the 
wrong  time.  There  never  had  been  a time  when 
Beaton  needed  money  more;  when  lie  had  spent 
what  he  had  and  what  lie  ex  pee  led  to  have  so 
recklessly.  He  was  in  debt  to  Fulkerson  per- 
sonally and  officially  for  advance  payments  of 
salary.  The  thought  of  sending  money  home 
made  him  break  into  a scoffing  laugh,  which  he 
turned  into  a cough  in  order  to  deceive  the  puss- 
el's.  What  sort  of  face  should  lie  go  to  Fulker- 
son with  and  tell  him  that  lie  renounced  his  em- 
ployment on  Every  Other  Week  ; and  what  should 
he  do  when  he  had  renounced  it ? Take  pupils, 
perhaps ; open  a class  ? A lurid  conception  of 
a class  conducted  on  those  principles  of  shame- 
less flattery  at  which  Mrs.  Horn  had  hinted — lie 
believed  now  she  had  meant  to  insult  him — pre- 
sented itself.  Why  should  not  he  act  upon  the 
suggestion?  He  thought — with  loathing  for  the 
whole  race  of  woiuen-dabblors  in  art — how  easy 
the  thing  would  be;  as  easy  as  to  turn  back  now 
and  tell  that  old  fool’s  girl  that  he  loved  her, 
and  rake  in  half  his  millions.  Why  should  not 
he  do  that?  No  one  else  cared  for  him  ; and  at 
u year’s  end,  probably,  one  woman  would  be  like 
another  as  fur  as  the  love  was  concerned,  and 
probably  he  should  not  be  more  tired  if  the  wo- 
man were  Christine  Drvfoos  than  if  she  were 
Margaret  Vance.  He  kept  Alma  Leighton  out 
of  the  question,  because  at  the  bottom  of  his 
heart  lie  believed  that  she  must  be  forever  un- 
like every  other  woman  to  him. 

The  tide  of  his  confused  and  aimless  reverie 
had  carried  him  far  down-town,  he  thought ; but 


for  a surface-car,  and  fell  again  inta  his  bit- 
ter fancies.  Alter  u while  lie  roused  himself  and 
looked  u])  the  track,  but  there  was  no  car  com- 
ing. He  found  himself  beside  a policeman,  w ho 
was  lazily  swinging  his  club  by  its  thong  from 
Ins  wrist. 

“ When  do  you  suppose  a ear  will  be  along?” 
he  asked,  rather  in  a general  sarcasm  of  the  ab- 
sence of  the  cars  than  in  any  special  belief  that 
is ic  policeman  could  tell  him. 

The  policeman  waited  to  discharge  his  tobacco 
juice  into  the  gutter.  “In  about  a week,”  lie 
said,  nonchalantly. 

*'  What’s  the  matter  ?”  asked  Beaton,  wonder- 
ing what  the  joke  could  be. 

“Strike,’’  said  the  policeman.  His  interest  in 
Beaton’s  ignorance  seemed  to  overcome  his  con- 
tempt of  it,  “Knocked  off  everywhere  this 
morning  except  Third  Avenue  and  one  or  two 
cross-town  lines.”  He  spat  again  and  kept  his 
bulk  at  its  incline  over  the  gutter  to  glance  ut  a 
group  of  men  on  the  corner  below.  They  were 
neatly  dressed,  and  looked  like  something  better 
than  workingmen,  and  they  had  a holiday  air  of 
being  in  their  best  clothes. 

“ Some  of  tile  strikers  ?”  asked  Beaton. 

The  policeman  nodded. 

“ Any  trouble  yet  ?” 

" There  won’t  be  anv  trouble  till  we  begin  to 
move  the  ears,”  said  the  policeman. 

Beaton  felt  a sudden  turn  of  his  rage  toward 
the  men  whose  action  would  now  force  him  to 
walk  five  blocks  and  mount  the  stairs  of  the 
Elevated  station.  “ If  you’d  take  out  eight  or 
ten  of  those  fellows,”  he  said,  ferociously,  “and 
set  them  up  against  a wall  and  shoot  them,  you’d 
save  a great  deal  of  bother.” 

“I  guess  we  sha’n’t  have  to  shoot  much,”  said 
tiie  policeman,  still  swinging  his  locust.  “Any- 
way, ive  sha’n’t  begin  it.  If  it  comes  to  a fight, 
though,”  lie  said,  with  a look  at  the  men  under 
the  scooping  rim  of  his  helmet,  “we  can  drive 
the  whole  six  thousand  of  ’em  into  the  East  Riv- 
er without  pullin’  a trigger.” 

“ Are  there  six  thousand  in  it  ?’’ 

“ About.” 

“ What  do  the  infernal  fools  expect  to  live  on  ?” 
“The  interest  of  their  money,  I suppose,”  said 
the  officer,  with  a grin  of  satisfaction  in  his  irony. 

“ It’s  got  to  run  its  course.  Then  they'll  come 
back  with  their  heads  tied  up  and  their  tails  be- 
tween their  legs,  and  plead  to  be  taken  on  again.” 

“If  I was  a manager  of  the  roads,”  said  Bea- 
ton, thinking  of  how  much  lie  was  already  incon- 
venienced by  tiie  strike,  uiid  obscurely  connect- 
ing it  as  one  of  tiie  series  with  the  wrongs  lie 
had  suffered  at  tiie  hands  of  Mrs.  Horn  and  Mrs. 
Mandel,  “ I would  see  them  starve  before  I’d 
take  them  buck — every  one  of  them.” 

" Well,”  said  the  policeman,  impartially,  as  a 
man  might  whom  tiie  companies  allowed  to  ride 
free,  but  who  had  made  friends  with  a good  many 
drivers  and  conductors  in  the  course  of  his  free 
riding,  “I  guess  that's  what  the  roads  would  like 
to  do  if  they  could ; but  the  men  are  too  many 
for  them,  and  there  ain’t  enough  other  men  to 
take  their  pluces.” 

“No  matter,”  said  Beaton,  severely.  “They 
can  bring  in  men  from  other  places.” 

“Oh,  they’ll  do  that  fast  enough,”  said  the 
policeman. 

A man  came  out  of  the  saloon  on  the  corner 
where  the  strikers  were  standing,  noisy  drunk, 
and  they  began,  as  they  would  have  said,  to  have 
some  fun  with  him.  The  policeman  left  Beaton, 
and  sauntered  slowly  down  toward  the  group  us 
if  in  the  natural  course  of  an  afternoon  ramble. 
On  the  other  side  of  the  street  Beaton  could  see 
another  officer  sauntering  up  from  tiie  block  be- 
low. Looking  up  and  down  the  avenue,  so  silent 
of  its  horse-ear  bells,  lie  saw  a policeman  at 
every  corner.  It  was  rather  impressive. 

[TO  UK  OONT1MUKU.] 

WILKIE  COLLINS. 

Thk  death  of  Wilkie  Collins  in  Loudon  on  Sep- 
tember 23d  removes  from  the  company  of  active 
novelists  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  widely  read. 
His^areer  to  a large  extent  was  contemporary 
with  the  careers  of  Thackeray,  Dickens,  Charles 
Reade,  und  (Jeorge  Eliot.  Born,  as  he  was,  in 
1824,  when  Thackeray  was  only  thirteen  years 
old,  Diekens  only  twelve,  and  Charles  Reade  only 
ten,  he  has  survived  Dickens  by  nineteen  years, 
and  Thackeray  by  twenty-five.  Mr.  Collins’s  lit- 
erary activity  extended  over  a period  of  forty-one 
years,  or  from  1848,  when  he  published  a life  of 
his  father,  William  Collins,  the  artist,  down  almost 
to  the  month  of  his  death,  when  lie  was  seeing 
through  tiie  pages  of  tiie  Illustrated  Loudon  Ecu'* 
his  story  of  "Blind  Love.”  Wilkie  Collins  was 
one  of  the  most  industrious  of  modern  novelists. 
The  regrets  awakened  by  his  death  must  extend 
throughout  many  lands  aud  peoples.  He  was  not 
only  read  widely  in  England,  America,  and  Aus- 
tralia, but  he  was  well  known  in  France,  Italy, 
Russia,  and  (rennanv.  So  long  ago  as  the  date 
of  his  Xo  Xante  (i 862),  his  stories  had  been 
translated,  read,  aud  admired  in  the  languages  of 
those  countries. 

Mr.  Collins  wns  reared  in  the  midst  of  artistic 
associations.  Besides  having  an  artist  for  his 
father,  lie  was  indebted  to  another  for  his  Chris- 
tian name,  while  a sister  of  his  mother  was  Mrs. 
Carpenter,  the  painter  of  portraits.  And  yet  it 
does  not  appear  that  the  boy’s  relatives  ever  had 
a purpose  to  devote  him  to  one  of  tiie  Muses,  ar- 
tistic or  literary.  They  sent  him  for  a time  to  a 
school  at  Highbury,  and  again  to  a school  on  the 
Continent.  French  and  Italian  he  acquired  in 
his  youth,  and  was  able  to  speak  as  well  as  write 


stories.  Tims,  in  the  school  of  early  adversitv, 
were  first  stimulated  the  talcuts  of  the  future 
novelist. 

Possibly  it  was  a conviction  on  his  parents’ 
part  that  neither  art  nor  literature  could  afford 
their  son  n road  to  affluence  that  led  them  to 
select  for  him  a commercial  life.  They  articled 
him  for  four  yeurs,  as  soon  as  lie  had  left  school, 
to  a London  house  engaged  in  tiie  tea  trade,  and 
doubtless  pictured  to  themselves  the  time  when 
lie  should  become  u prosperous  merchant.  But 
in  commercial  life  tiie  boy  gave  no  promises  of 
success ; it  was  distinctly  seen  to  be  not  his  forte. 
He  was  then  placed  in  a lawyer’s  office,  where  he 
remained  until  his  father’s  death  hi  1847.  Wilkie 
Collins  was  then  twenty-three  years  old.  A year 
later  he  produced  lib  first  work  in  literature — 
the  biography  of  his  father.  This  publication 
comprised  two  volumes,  and  contained  selections 
from  liis  father's  correspondence. 

Whatever  were  tiie  merits  of  the  performance, 
Mr.  Collins,  after  that  first  taste  of  the  charm  of 
literary  labors,  speedily  fixed  upon  something  for 
his  vocation  more  congenial  to  his  taste  and  tal- 
ents than  the  drudgery  of  a clerk's  life  in  a Lon- 
don law  office.  Two  years  later  he  appeared 
before  tiie  public  as  a novelist  witii  his  Antonina  ; 
or,  The  Fall  of  Home.  That  success  should  have 
attended  him  at  a time  when  Dickens  was  in  the 
flood-tide  of  liis  fume, 


United  States.  Let  me  add  that  I thrive  on  this 
kindness.  I keep  wonderfully  well.” 

Mr.  Collins  was  a man  of  small  stature,  stoop- 
ing somewhat  in  the  shoulders,  hut  with  lame 
eves  and  a round,  genial  face,  framed  in  by  heavy 
lniir  and  beard,  tiiat  in  late  years  were  almost 
White.  He  leaves  few  relatives  ; neither  wife  nor 
child  is  among  them.  He  died  in  the  presence 
only  of  liis  physician  and  a house-keeper,  who 
had  been  in  liis  service  tor  tinny  vears.  liis 
physician  was  Dr.  Carr  Beard,  now  an  old  man, 
and  in  his  lime  an  intimate  friend  of  Diekens. 
He  is  one  of  Mr.  Collins’s  executors. 

Mr.  Collins's  career  illustrates  once  more  tho 
truth  that  genius,  once  a mail  actually  has  it,  will 
find  its  way.  if  genius  for  any  one  thing  is  in 
him,  it  must  come  out  of  him.  Born  in  he  a nov- 
elist, lie  cannot  l>c  made  a merchant,  and  chew  is 
III  him  no  future  lawyer.  A novelist  lie  will  he. 
The  singleness  of  purpose  with  which  Wilkie  Col- 
lins's whole  life  was  consecrated  lo  novel- writing 
re-enforces  tho  truth  of  tiiis  statement.  No  oili- 
er objects  claimed  liis  devotions.  He  took  lo  him- 
self the  warning  of  Lord  Bacon  ; “ He  that  hat), 
w-ife  and  children  hath  given  hostages  to  fortune.” 
He  accepted  as  liis  supreme  obligation  duty  to 
his  art.  Francis  \V.  IIalskv. 


and  when  Thackeray 
had  just  published  his 
Vanity  Fair  and  Peti- 
dr nui*,  speaks  more  than 
anything  else  can  for 
the  powers  that  lay  iti 
him.  Surely  it  was  a 
fair  inference  that  this 
man  would  be  heard 
from  again. 

It  was  singular  that 
the  year  in  which  Anto- 
nina appeared  should 
be  tiie  year  in  which 
Dickens  started  liis 
Household  Words,  for 
with  Household  H’orA 
and  its  successor,  All  the 
Year  Hound,  the  fame 
of  Collins,  like  the  fame 
of  Dickens,  will  long 


be  associated.  It  must 


always  stand  for  a 


mark  of  Dickens’s  judgment,  no  less  than  of  liis 
professional  generosity,  tiiat  lie  early  saw  and  em- 
ployed the  talents  of  the  younger  w riter.  Basil 
and  Hull  and  Seek  followed  Antonina.  The  latter 
of  these  two  hooks  found  for  the  author  a new 
admirer  in  Macaulay.  Diekens  was  more  than 
ever  impressed,  and  lie  asked  Mr.  Collins  to  be- 
come liis  contributor.  Accordingly  The  Head 
Secret  made  its  appearance  in  Dickens’s  peri- 
odical, as  did  other  stories  of  liis  back  in  tiie 
fifties,  tiie  most  memorable  of  them  all  being 
The  Woman  in  White,  in  1859.  After  Hark  and 
The  Queen  of  Hearts  belong  also  to  this  period. 

The  reputation  they  made  for  him  in  England 
spread  rapidly  to  America  and  the  Continent,  un- 
til his  readers  could  he  found  in  almost  every 
civilized  country.  Following  his  Xo  Xante,  of 
1862,  came,  in  1866,  his  Armadale  : in  1868,  The 
Moonstone ; in  1870,  Man  and  Wife;  in  1872. 
Poor  Miss  Finch  ; in  1873,  The  A of  Maydaieu  ; 
in  1875,  The  Hue  aud  the  Lady  and  Alice  War- 
lock ; and  in  1886,  The  Eril  Genius  and  The  Guilty 
Fiver.  These  comprise  the  belter  known  of  Mr. 
Collins’s  works.  Most  of  them,  along  with  a few 
shorter  works,  compose  the  Harper  Illustrated 
Library  edition  in  seventeen  volumes,  other  works 
of  his  being  issued  in  other  form. 

None  of  these  novels  is  better  known  than  The 
Woman  in  White,  none  made  a more  profound 
impression  at  tiie  time,  none  is  still  so  vividly  re- 
membered by  all  who  read  it.  In  the  character 
of  Count  Fusco  Mr.  Collins  made  a distinct  addi- 
tion to  tiie  world’s  stoek  of  famous  creations  in 
fiction.  Already  it  lias  lived  for  thirty  years,  and 
another  generation  of  fame  at  least  seems  to  be 
assured  for  it.  Mr.  Collins  1ms  said  that  lie  chose 
a foreigner  for  this  character  because  the  crime 
was  “ too  ingenious  for  an  English  villain."  Mr. 
Collins’s  villains  were  not  of  the  coarse  aud  stal- 
wart type.  He  knew  how  to  draw  a villain  who 
could  seem  a gentleman  and  often  pass  for  one, 
who  could  appear  well  in  a drawing-room,  and 
seein  at  home  astride  a horse  in  Rotten  Row. 
For  readers  who  liked  him  best,  lie  painted  tiie 
life  of  a world  which  they  had  seen,  which  they 
understood  and  were  parts  of.  But  it  was  in  his 
plots  tiiat  he  most  excelled.  For  tiiis  part  of 
the  novelist’s  endowments  lie  had  an  astonishing 
faculty.  Tiie  powerful  interest  of  his  novels  al- 
ways lay  in  tiie  mystery  that  was  continued  to 
the  end  of  them,  and  in  the  art  by  which  tiie  read- 
er’s attention  wus  held  fixed  and  curious  through 
the  succeeding  chapters.  Some  of  the  qualities 
in  which  tiie  greatest  novelists  have  excelled,  and 
which  Wilkie  Collins  distinctly  lacked,  need  not 
be  enumerated  here;  it  is  enough  that  lie  pos- 
sessed a genius  for  plots  and  ingenious  mysteries 
in  which  few  writers  of  any  age  have  surpassed, 
if,  indeed,  they  have  equalled  him. 

Mr.  Collins’s  visit  to  tiiis  country  in  the  winter 
of  1873-74  will  he  remembered  by  thousands  who 
heard  him  read  two  of  bis  shorter  stories,  The 
Frozen  Ihep  und  The  Dream  Woman.  It  was  a 
visit  that  gratified  him  greatly.  Personal  letters 
to  liis  publishers,  which  are  still  preserved  by 
them,  bear  excellent  and  unmistakable  witness 
to  this.  One  dated  from  Buffalo,  to  which  city 
lie  had  pittceeded  from  New  England  by  way  of 
Montreal  und  Toronto,  contains  tiie  following: 


THE  “HESPER”-“  FREDONJ  A ’’ 
RACE. 

Thk  pilot-boat  Hat/ter,  No.  5,  of  Boston,  is 
beautiful  craft,  fleet,  stanch,  undoubtedly  nr 
speediest  of  her  class.  Built  by  Lawlor  <>l 
Boston,  she  Ims  been  the  winner  of  so  many 
brushes  with  fishing  schooners  and  yachts  as  ru 
warrant  her  friends  naming  her  the  “Queen  of  the 
Coast.”  So  many  successes,  however,  emboldened 
her  gallant  crew  to  fly  at  game  lieyoml  her  cln — , 
and  a mutch  was  arranged  with  the  owner  of  tiie 
Fredonin , a fishing  schooner  yacht,  one  of  those 
strange  creations  of  Mr.  Edward  Burgess,  of  Puri- 
tan, Mauftoieer,  Volunteer  faiMC, .who  delighted  the 
hearts  of  the  fishermen  by  promising  a boat  that 
could  not  only  catch  fish,  hold  a big  cargo  of 
them,  get  them  into  port  betimes,  but  be  a good 
boat  to  live  in  also. 

A match  was  speedily  arranged  for  $3b0n  a 
side,  tiie  essentials  to  be  a triangular  forty-live 
mile  course  and  an  eight-knot  breeze,  balloon- 
sails  barred.  The  race  came  off  on  September 
26th,  amid  enough  wind,  rain,  mist,  ami  sea  to 
please  tiie  most  critical  sea-dog,  and  a most  sur- 
prising one  it  was.  Surprising  for  the  throng  of 
assembled  pilots  and  fishermen,  who  viewed  it 
with  such  intense  interest;  surprising  also  for 
the  very  decisive  marine  Waterloo  which  tho 
pilots  received  at  the  hands  of  the  “ tish-yatikers,” 
as  their  opponents  were  called  in  polite  “off- 
shore ” dialect. 

The  start  was  characteristic  of  the  entire  race. 
Tiie  pilot-boat  lay  close  to  the  line  in  fine  form, 
but  was  slow  and  lifeless  in  getting  over,  while 
the  fisherman,  who  hud  been  dodging  about  rest- 
lessly to  windward,  came  down  with  a rush,  and 
sped  over  tiie  line  under  full  headway  just  before 
the  last  whistle  blew;  and  so  it  was  throughout 
the  day.  Whenever  anything  decisive  was  to  be 
done,  whether  a change  of  sail  or  course,  hand- 
ling of  rope  or  tiller,  the  pilots  were  slow  ami  de- 
liberate, losing  a valuable  quarter-minute  on  this 
tuck,  or  over  tiie  bunching  of  that  sail,  while  the 
fishing  yacht’s  crew  jumped  about  like  monkeys, 
all  claws  and  feet  for  a moment,  then  down  on 
deck  and  out  of  sight.  The  boats  also  partook 
of  the  character  of  their  crews — tiie  pilot-bom 
mounting  the  ocean  swells  cleanly,  beautifully, 
but  witii  little  life;  the  other  all  motion  and 
quickness,  witii  much  dashing  of  spray. 

In  the  run  from  Minot’s  Ledge  to  Eastern 
Point  the  Hesper  held  her  own,  due,  as  a discour- 
aged pilot  on  the  excursion  boat  remarked,  “ to 
the  boat’s  sailing  herself.” 

It  was  a beautiful  marine  picture  on  the  run 
home  when  tiie  fishing  schooners  and  their  small 
boats  congregated  along  tiie  course  and  cheered 
tiie  Fredonia  with  lively  bursts  of  applause,  wav  - 
ing of  brooms,  aud  other  marine  demonstrations. 
Some  lieavv-booted  trawlers  in  bobbing  limit-- 
essayed, witii  indifferent  sitceess,  to  stand  mi  tlo  ii 
heads,  in  emulation  of  Mr.  Burgess's  usual  signal 
of  victory;  and  one  solemn  old  man,  less  nimbi, 
than  his  fellows,  waved  the  tail  of  a huge  fi^l , 
derisively  at  the  unlucky  He*j*r  as  she  swept  l.\ 
forty  minutes  in  tiie  rear  in  a three  hour  u-n 
minutes  race,  and  loser  of  the  largest  amount  «>i 
money  wagered  on  anv  yacht  race  in  this  count  rv. 


when  he  looked  up  from  it  to  see  where  he  was,  them.  Among  his  school-mates  in  England  he  “ Wherever  1 go  I meet  with  the  same  kindness 

he  found  himself  on  Sixth  Avenue,  only  a little  was  a source  of  jealousy  on  tiiis  account,  and  they  and  the  same  enthusiasm.  I really  want  words 

below  Thirty-ninth  Street,  very  hot  and  blown ; persecuted  him  as  a foreigner.  His  only  means  to  express  my  grateful  sense  of  my  reception  in 

that  idiotic  fur  overcoat  was  stifling.  He  could  of  relief  from  this  treatment  is  said  to  have  been  America.  It  is  not  only  more  than  I have  de- 

not  possibly  walk  down  to  Eleventh  ; he  did  not  an  alliance  with  tiie  strongest  boy  in  the  school,  served,  it  is  more  than  any  man  could  have  de- 
want to  walk  even  to  the  Elevated  station  at  who  engaged  to  punish  those  who  assailed  him  served.  I have  never  met  with  such  a cordial 

Thirty-fourth  ; he  stopped^i^.-  corner  to  wait  -gem  condition  Collins  should  tell  him  entertaining  and  such  a generous  people  us  the  people  of  the 


a barge  party. 

On  our  next  page  wo  have  a view  of  a nu-n  v 
partv  enjoying  a moonlight  row  on  the  Hud-,,,, 
River.  The  barge  belongs  to  the  Nyaek  Row 
Association.  The  scene  is  that  wide  and  beaut  i it, I 
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A BARGE  PARTY  ON  THE  HUDSON  BY  MOONLIGHT.— Drawn  by  J.  0.  Davidson.— [Skk  Pag*  799.] 


expanse  of  the  Hudson  which  our  Dutch  ancestors  named  the 
Tappan  Zee.  It  lies  between  Tarrytown  and  Nvaek,  and  although 
not  beyond  the  reach  of  tide-water  and  subject  to  the  current,  it 
still  possesses  the  attraction  of  a calm  and  beautiful  lake.  Viewed 
from  certain  points  it  loses  the  impression  of  a river  altogether, 
and  seems  a fair  and  beautiful  sheet  of  water  locked  in  by  tower- 
ing hills.  The  light  house  in  the  centre  of  the  picture  is  known  as 
the  Tarrytown  Bay  Light.  On  the  left  lies  Kingsland  Island,  and 
in  the  background  we  have  the  village  of  Tarrytown,  adorned  with 
its  gleaming  electric  lights. 

These  rowing  parties  are  a source  of  keen  delight  to  the  lady 
friends  of  the  members  of  each  association.  So  far  the  clubs 
have  not  yielded  sufficiently  to  the  spirit  of  the  age  to  admit  lady 
members,  and  if  any  one  connected  with  the  association  desires 
to  give  his  fair  friends  an  outing,  he  must  engage  the  barge  be- 
forehand and  make  it  a special  event.  As  a general  thing  it  is 

coxswain ; this 
then  be 


ed  tha 


made  up  in  accordance  with  the  fancy  of  the  gentleman  who  acts 
as  host.  Most  of  the  associations  have  very  attractive  club-houses, 
where,  after  the  pleasure  of  rowing  has  begun  to  pall,  parties  can 
assemble,  have  supper,  and  if  there  are  lady  guests  sufficient,  enjoy 
a dance.  The  club-house  of  the  Nyack  Association  is  a very 
attractive  structure,  built  over  the  water,  and  forms  a pleasant  fea- 
ture in  the  landscape.  The  members  of  these  clubs  are  not  heavily 
taxed,  their  dues  scarcely  amounting  to  more  than  $25  or  $50 
per  year,  yet  their  club-houses  are  daintily  furnished,  their  boats  of 
the  best  and  finest  build,  and  all  their  appurtenances  of  a superior 
order.  So  much  can  be  done  by  combination. 

In  our  glorious  Hudson  River  we  have  a stream  that  the  world 
cannot  rival,  so  wonderful  is  its  picturesque  loveliness.  High 
upon  the  walls  of  the  Governor’s  Room  in  the  New  York  City 
Hall  is  a dingy  painting  of  a broad-headed,  short-haired,  sparsely 
bearded  man,  with  an  enormous  ruff  about  his  neck,  and  wearing 
otherwise  the  costume  of  the  days  of  King  James  the  First  of 
England.  Who  painted  it  nobody  knows,  but  all  are  well  aware 


that  it  is  the  portrait  of  one  Hendrik  Hudson,  who  “on  a May  day 
morning  knelt  in  the  church  of  St.  Elhelburga,  Amsterdam,  and 
partook  of  the  sacrament,  and  soon  after  left  the  Thames  for  cir- 
cumpolar waters.”  It  was  on  the  11th  of  September,  1609,  tint 
this  same  mariner  passed  through  a narrow'  strait  on  an  almost 
unknown  continent,  and  entered  upon  a broad  stream  where  “the 
indescribable  beauty  of  the  virgin  land  through  which  he  w« 
passing  filled  his  heart  and  mind  with  exquisite  pleasure." 

The  annually  increasing  army  of  tourists  and  pleasure  seekers, 
which  begin  their  campaign  every  spring  and  continue  their  nwreli 
until  late  in  the  autumn,  sending  every  year  a stronger  corps  of 
observation  into  these  enchanted  lands,  all  agree  with  Hendrik 
Hudson.  Certainly  it  only  remains  for  tradition  to  weave  it*  it" 
manees,  and  for  a few  of  our  more  gifted  poets  and  story-tellers 
to  gild  with  their  imagination  these  wonderful  hills  and  valleys, 
these  sunny  slopes  and  fairy  coves  and  inlets,  to  make  for  311 
enchanted  land  that  shaH  rival, the  heights.  where  the  spectre  of  It"' 
Brocken  dwells,  or  any- other  Wf-nrhabhetl  spot  in  Europe. 
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UNCLE  SAM’S  INJURED 

CREDITORS. 


Tmc  government  of  the  United  Suites  is  re- 
sponsible for  a good  many  wrongs  and  tragedies. 
The  great  machine  which  responds  to  the  will  of 
a majority  of  the  voters  is  sometimes  lavishly  and 
foolishly  generous,  and  at  other  times  sordid  and 
cruel.  It  is  a human  machine,  composed  of  men 
who  individually  are  as  kindly  disposed  as  the 
average  of  their  good-natured  felloiv-eouutrvmen. 
Anyone  of  them  will  listen  patiently  and  pitiful- 
ly to  a story  of  distress, and  will  do  his  utmost 
for  the  relief  of  the  victim,  ami  the  whole,  the  ap- 
parently insensate  aggregate,  will  trample  on  the 
petitioner  and  his  supporters  with  the  gleeful  feel- 
ing of  a supposed  duty  performed.  Fraudulent 
tears  shed  in  public  places,  the  sobs  of  mendaci- 
ty sounding  in  the  newspapers,  the  lying  stories 
of  woe  whispered  industriously  in  many  Congres- 
sional ears,  accomplish  ends  that  mere  justice 
cannot  attain.  All  these  send  Congressmen  tum- 
bling over  one  another  in  mad  efforts  on  what 
they  suppose  to  be  errands  of  mercy.  Millions 
of  money  are  thrown  away,  and  thousands  are 
denied  to  the  just  creditors  of  the  government. 
Love  it  as  we  may,  our  government  is  a dishonest 
debtor,  and  more  than  once  in  its  history  some 
of  its  best  citizens  have  refused  to  trust  it.  it  is 
only  within  a comparatively  few  years  that  it  lias 
permitted  itself  to  lie  sued,  and  then  only  on  a 
contract,  or  on  claims  arising  out  of  a statute.  A 
recent  law  gives  to  the  Court  of  Claims  equity 
jurisdiction,  but  the  extent  and  efficiency  of  the 
statute  have  not  yet  been  determined.  To  this 
time  the  wrongful  acts  of  United  States  officials 
go  unpunished  unless  Congress  interferes  in  some 
particular  case;  but  the  legislative  brunch  of  the 
government  is  so  fickle,  so  untrustworthy,  so 
ready  this  minute  to  pour  millions  into  the  coffers 
of  a cozener,  so  likely  the  next  to  deny  an  hon- 
est claim  for  damages,  that  it  does  not  satisfy  in 
any  respect  the  idea  of  a tribunal  of  justice. 

The  wrongs  that  have  been  done  bv  the  gov- 
ernment to  those  who  have  sought  to  be  righted 
are  so  many  that  their  history  can  be  read  in  the 
published  reports  of  the  federal  courts;  while 
nearly  every  Washington  lawyer's  pigeon-holes 
contain  papers  in  eases  that  have  excited  the  pity 
of  judges  accustomed  to  hearing  of  hardships. 
It  is  not  uncommon  to  hear  from  the  bench  ex- 
pressions of  regret  that  the  law  does  not  permit 
the  courts  to  do  what  is  equitable  between  the 
government  and  the  individual.  The  govern- 
ment’s dishonesty  is  an  evil  which  is  generally 
felt,  and  but  little  understood.  Occasionally  the 
public  bears  of  a ease  of  hardship  which  awakens 
its  compassion  and  excites  its  wrath,  but  the 
knowledge  of  the  extent  and  character  of  the 
wrongs  tiiat  are  constantly  done  is  very  limited. 
It  is  not  commonly  known  that  if  a collision  oc- 
curs between  a ship  of  war  and  the  vessel  of  a 
private  citizen,  damages  for  the  wrong  of  the 
government’s  officer  are  not  granted  as  matter 
of  right ; that  rent  for  ground  forcibly  occupied 
bv  troops  is  not  readily  paid ; that  the  slightest 
deviation  from  a statute  in  making  a contract 
will  deprive  a private  citizen  of  his  right  to  re- 
cover ; that  in  many  eases  people  who  have  been 
in  jured  by  public  servants  have  not.  the  right  to 
demand  recompense,  but  are  humble  suitors  for 
charity ; while  as  for  a contract,  he  wiio  makes 
one  with  the  United  States  should  have  at  his 
elbow  a shrewd  lawyer  who  is  familiar  with  the 
statues  of  the  federal  Government,  and  with  the 
tricks  of  those  who  administer  them. 

The  treatment  of  the  French  spoliation  claim- 
ants is  not  singular.  There  is  hardly  a debt  be- 
fore Congress  that  does  not  meet  with  opposition. 
Here  is  an  instance  of  shameful  treatment  of  a 
family  that  deserved  well  of  its  country,  but  that 
lias  been  condemned  to  suffer  from  that  peculiar 
species  of  insolent  and  brutal  dishonesty  which, 
among  individuals,  is  the  sign  and  mark  of  the 
most  depraved  of  men.  The  conduct  of  the 
government  toward  the  Meades  is  distressing- 
ly like  that  of  the  footpads  of  justice  from 
who«e  high  and  mighty  thieving  Gil  Bias  was  a 
sufferer. 

Richard  W.  Meade  was  a rich  contractor.  Be- 
fore the  government  of  the  United  States  made 
the  treaty  by  which  Florida  was  added  to  the 
possessions  of  the  country,  Meade  had  furnished 
supplies  to  the  Spanish  government,  and  was  its 
creditor  to  the  amount  of  $4im>,«hmi.  While  the 
negotiations  for  the  treaty  were  in  progress, 
Meade  objected  strenuously  to  the  proposition 
that  the  United  States  should  be  substituted  as 
bis  debtor.  He  preferred  to  hold  a claim  against 
the  foreign  government,  for  he  had  very  little 
faith  in  the  honesty  of  his  own.  At  that  time 
the  French  spoliation  claims  were  nearly  twenty 
years  old,  and  Meade  did  not  want  to  undergo 
anv  such  experience  as  had  fallen  to  the  lot  of 
his  neighbors  and  fellow-citizens  who  dwelt  along 
the  Atlantic  coast  from  Massachusetts  to  Georgia. 
His  protestation,  however,  could  lint  change  the 
course  of  nations.  The  treaty  was  made.  Spain 
was  released  from  the  claims  of  citizens  til'  the 
United  States,  just  as  France  had  been  nine- 
teen years  before.  His  own  government  became 
tbe  debtor,  and  lias  since  vindicated  the  sound- 
ness of  his  objection  to  accepting  it  as  a demur 
in  the  place  oi  Spain. 

Seventy  years  ago  the  United  Slates  assumed 
the  debt  w liich  Spain  owed  to  Meade,  and  it  is 
still  unpaid.  The  claimant  spent  his  life  in  en- 
deavoring to  prevail  upon  the  coa et n'lnenj  to  pay 
him,  but  without  sueee.-s.  lie  died  in  1N28,  nine 
years  after  tbe  treaty  was  made,  and  had  not.  re- 
ceived one  cent  of  the  amount.  His  widow  took 
up  the  struggle  where  Meade  dropped  it  with  his 
life.  For  twent  v •-four  years  she  stood  at  the 
doors  of  ('ontrress  and  asked  for  justice.  She 
could  not  get  it  Several  time*  bills  providing 
for  the  payment.  of  the  debt  were  passed  bv  one 
Mouse  of  Uongyess,  but  failed  in  the  other  either 
for  lack  of  time  or  votes.  She  died  in  1852,  not 
having  received  any  part  of  the  debt.  Then  the 
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son  took  up  the  case,  and  tried  to  get  the  money 

that  was  due  his  father.  He  also  failed.  When 
the  Court  of  Claims  was  established  in  1854,  he 
went  before  it  with  his  petition,  but  in  18156  the 
court  held  that  the  ease  did  not  come  w ithin  its 
jurisdiction.  In  the  opinion  which  accompanied 
the  judgment,  however,  the  court  employed  this 
strong  language  : 

“ We  feel  most  keenly  the  hardships  that  have 
attended  and  surrounded  the  ease.  The  fruits 
of  a laborious  and  successful  life  of  a meritori- 
ous citizen,  w ho  honoied  tin*  name  of  American 
merchant  abroad,  have  been  appropriated  by 
the  United  States  nearly  fifty  years  ago.  To  this 
hour  not  a farthing’s  compensation  has  been 
made.  He  long  since  died,  struggling  to  obtain 
from  his  country  some  recognition  of  his  claim. 
His  faithful  wife  pursued  the  same  object  for  a 
quarter  of  a century  longer,  with  that  hope  de- 
ferred which  makes  the  heart  sick,  until  the  grave 
closed  over  her  .labors  and  disappointments.  It 
lias  descended  to  their  family,  now  rendered  il- 
lustrious by  the  great  and  patriotic  services  of  one 
of  their  sons,  rendered  to  the  country  in  the  hour 
of  her  peril.  That  we  cannot  now  award  them 
what  their  father  was  entitled  to  forty-five  years 
ago,  is  to  us  a matter  of  sincere  regret.” 

This  shameful  ease  was  taken  up  to  the  Su- 
preme Court,  and  the  decision  of  the  court  below 
was  sustained.  In  a later  ease  the  Meade  claim  was 
again  referred  to:  “The  records  of  this  court,” 
said  the  opinion, u also  show  that  within  the  pre- 
sent century  an  American  citizen  recovered  a 
judgment  against  Spain  in  a Spanish  tribunal  to 
the  very  large  amount  of  $37:5, 876  88,  and  that 
he  elected  to  retain  Spain  as  his  debtor  w hen  the 
decree  was  about  to  be  transferred  to  and  as- 
sumed by  the  United  States,  and  that  bis  choice 
was  judicious,  for,  though  thus  transferred  and 
assumed,  the  debt  has  never  been  paid.”  The 
debt  is  not  only  still  due  to  the  Meade  family,  but, 
apparently,  there  is  not  a person  interested  in  its 
collection  who  believes  that  the  United  States 
will  ever  be  honest  enough  to  pay  it. 

The  establishment  of  a Court  of  Claims  was 
a recognition  by  Congress  that  the  legislative 
bra 1 1 eli  of  the  government  was  not  competent  to 
perform  judicial  functions.  It  had  proved  itself 
incapable  of  determining  the  mutual  relations  of 
the  parties  to  a contract,  and  therefore  a new 
court  was  sot  up,  and  its  jurisdiction  extended 
over  eases  arising  out  of  contracts,  express  or 
implied,  or  out  of  statutes  which  are  in  the  na- 
ture of  eon  true  is  whenever  a private  citizen  be- 
comes a creditor  of  the  government  under  their 
provisions.  Other  eases  are  referred  to  the  court, 
both  by  Congress  and  the  heads  of  departments, 
in  pursuance  of  general  and  special  acts.  In 
these  eases  the  decision  of  the  court  governs  the 
Executive,  but  it  does  not  govern  Congress.  Its 
function,  so  far  ns  the  legislative  branch  of  the 
government  is  concerned,  is  generally  to  find  and 
report  the  facqp.  Congress  pays  the  claims  or 
not  as  it  sees  fit.  The  claims  in  the  French  spo- 
liation eases  were  not  paid,  and  that  may  be  said 
of  all  tbe  cases  that  have  been  referred  to  the 
court  for  findings  of  facts.  Congress  pays  no- 
thing, as  a matter  of  course,  except  tin*  judgments 
which  the  court  is  authorized  to  find  on  Contracts 
or  statutory  claims.  Even  when  judgments  are 
rendered,  the  creditor  is  obliged  to  wait  until 
Congress  appropriates  the  money  for  their  pay- 
ment. There  was  for  a time  a general  annual 
appropriation  for  the  payment  of  judgments  ren- 
dered by  this  court,  but  for  several  years  the  pol- 
icy has  been  different,  and  specific  appropriations 
are.  made  for  the  judgments.  This  often  adds  a 
year  to  the  time  during  which  the  government's 
creditor  must  wait  for  his  money. 

There  is  one  class  of  eases  that  for  many  years 
have  gone  to  the  Court  of  Claims  under  a general 
law,  no  one  of  which  has  been  paid,  although 
thousands  of  dollars  have  been  found  due.  They 
are  the  claims  of  loyal  persons  in  the  South  for 
supplies  furnished  for  the  troops.  Many  of  these 
people  are  farmers,  or  their  widows  and  orphans, 
of  West  Virginia  and  East  Tennessee.  There  is 
no  doubt  about  their  loyalty.  Even  if  there  was, 
the  necessity  of  removing  it  has  been  put  an  etui 
to  by  a Supreme  Court  decision,  which  declares 
that  the  General  Amnesty  Proclamation  of  18ti8 
took  the  place  of  all  evidence.  For  nearly  twen- 
ty-five years  these  poor  people  have  been  asking 
Congress  to  pay  them  for  the  property  which 
was  taken  during  the  war  for  the  sustenunee  of 
the  Union  troops.  The  court,  has  reporter!  the 
amounts  that  tire  due,  but  Congress  after  Con- 
gress, Republican  as  well  as  Democratic,  has  re- 
fused the  compensation  which  all  who  are  familiar 
with  the  claims  know  to  be  just.  There  is  a ease 
of  record  known  as  Mrs.  Saffried's.  This  woman, 
a widow,  loyal  and  enthusiastic,  was  rich,  as 
wealth  was  counted  in  the  agricultural  regions 
of  the  border  Suites.  She  was  possessed  of  a 
farm  large  enough  to  sustain  the  troops  that 
were  camped  near  her  for  two  years.  She  gave 
to  the  army  everything  that  she  owned.  Not  a 
thing  remained  to  her.  She  was  impoverished, 
and  the  government  lias  never  paid  to  her  a dol- 
lar for  what  she  gave  its  troops. 

There  is  in  the  Treasury  to-dav  more  than 
$10,500,  fit  to,  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  captured 
and  abandoned  property.  The  fund  is  held  bv 
the  Supreme  Court  to  be  a trust  fund  for  the 
owners  of  the  property,  and  yet  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  will  not  pay  it  to  any  one  without 
tin  act  of  Congress  making  the  appropriation. 
The  Court  of  Claims  has  found,  time  after  time, 
that  certain  claimants  are  entitled  to  portions  of 
if.  but  Congress  will  not  pass  a law  authorizing 
the  payment  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury; 
nor  will  it  enact  a genet, il  law  authorizing  the 
payment  pro  rata  from  the  fund  of  all  judgments 
of  this  character  w hh  h are  rendered  bv  the  Court 
of  Claims. 

While  we  are  upon  the  subject  of  the  indebt- 
edness of  the  government  to  Southern  suffer- 
ers from  the  war,  the  recital  of  the  ease  of  the 
heirs  of  Dr.  Nathan  Fletcher  will  be  interesting. 


Dr.  Fletcher  died  in  1857,  long  before  the  break- 
ing out  of  the  war.  He  left  a widow  and  five 
children.  The  widow  and  hei  children,  w no  were 
all  minors,  lived  through  the  war  on  tile  planta- 
tion which  they  had  inherited.  It  was  in  Ala- 
bama, and  on  the  banks  of  a river.  There  was  an 
attempt  made  to  impeach  the  loyalty  of  the  lone- 
ly woman ‘and  her  infants,  but  the  effort  failed, 
the  nearest  approach  to  proof  that  they  were 
guilty  of  treason  was  some  evidence  show  ing  that 
Union  and  Confederate  wayfarers  shared  her  hos- 
pitality. Occasionally  relations  of  her  dead  hus- 
band. some  of  whom  were  in  the  Confederate 
servin',  visited  Mi  s.  Fletcher  to  see  how  she  was 
getting  along  in  her  struggle  with  the  world. 
In  October,  1864,  the  United  States  transport 
Stone  /iiner  visited  the  plantation,  and  captured 
from  this  woman  and  her  children  thirty-two 
bales  of  cotton.  The  cotton  was  sold,  and  the 
amount  found  to  be  due  to  the  claimants  is 
$23,656  25.  The  proceeds  of  this  property  are 
in  the  Treasury.  The  widow  is  dead,  and  so 
are  her  eldest  daughter  and  her  husband,  who 
left  five  dependent  children.  Congress  refuses 
or  neglects  to  pay  this  claim.  Favorable  reports 
do  no  good.  The  findings  of  the  court  accom- 
plish nothing.  The  money  is  in  the  possession 
of  the  government,  and  the  heirs  of  Dr.  Fletcher 
are  living  on  the  charity  of  their  relatives.  The 
government  holds  on  to  the  treasure  just  as  in- 
solently and  dishonestly  as  the  alguazils  of  As- 
torga  and  Valladolid  held  on  to  the  property  of 
Gil  Bias  in  the  outraged  name  of  justice. 

Among  the  victims  of  the  government's  injus- 
tice are  very  often  the  Indians,  the  so-called 
" wards  of  the  nation.”  The  Indians  have  been 
making  contracts  with  the  United  States  for  near- 
ly a century,  and  they  have  long  realized  what  it 
is  to  be  in  the  hands  of  a powerful  and  unseru- 
puious  debtor.  The  contracts  have  usually  re- 
lated to  changes  of  reservation.  The  tribes 
whose  lands  have  been  wanted  by  white  settlers 
have  been  removed  under  promises  of  compensa- 
tion, which  have  very  frequently  been  broken.  I 
am  not  now  discussing  the  rascality  of  Indian 
agents,  the  imposition  of  bad  food,  insufficient 
supplies,  and  other  outrages  of  which  the  parental 
government  has  been  guilty.  All  that  deserves 
a chapter  to  itself.  Tliis  article  is  confined  to 
the  relation  of  illustrative  and  characteristic  cases 
in  which  the  government  has  refused  to  pay  mon- 
ey actually  due,  and  notwithstanding  its  boastful 
theory  that  it  does  no  wrong,  and  will  not  pay 
interest  because  it  is  always  ready  to  pay  just  de- 
mands upon  it. 

Very  early  in  the  century  the  Choctaws  and 
the  Chickasaws  lived  on  rich  lands  in  the  South, 
east  of  the  Mississippi  River.  The  white  men 
desired  the  lands,  and  the  government  undertook 
to  secure  the  removal  of  the  Indians.  Negotia- 
tions were  begun  about  1630,  and  treaties  were 
subsequently  made  in  pursuance  of  which  the 
tribes  are  now  living  peaceable  and  useful  lives 
in  the  Indian  Territory. 

Treaties  were  made  with  the  Chickasaws  in 
1832  and  1834.  and  the  tribe  was  removed  in 
1837.  Under  the  treaties  the  Indians  were  to 
receive  the  moneys  derived  from  the  sale  of  their 
lands  in  the  South,  a fund  being  established,  with 
the  government  as  trustee,  for  orphan  and  in- 
competent Chickasaws.  All  the  details  of  the 
removal  were  carefully  arranged  liv  the  Indians 
and  their  agents.  They  were  to  lie  conducted  by 
persons  selected  by  the  “ Great  Father.”  In  brief, 
in  order  to  procure  the  land  for  those  who  had 
votes,  the  government  was  apparently  willing  to 
accede  to  any  proposition  that  the  Indians  made. 
But  no  sooner  was  the  removal  completed  than 
difficulties  arose.  On  the  settlement  of  accounts 
the  Indians  protested  against  items  that  amounted 
to  more  than  $60U,<»ot».  The  Indians  were  to 
have  gone  by  water,  but  some  went  by  land. 
Simon  Buckner,  who  provided  the  agreed-upon 
means  of  transportation,  charged  as  if  the  w hole 
tribe  had  gone  to  their  new  homes  in  his  boats, 
and  the  Treasury  officials  paid  him.  The  tribe 
bad  been  obliged  to  pay  the  Conductors  of  the 
emigration.  There  were  other  items  of  dispute, 
and  among  them,  one  of  $56, t too  which  had  been 
paid  to  one  Gw  in  for  services  rendered  as  an 
attorney.  Among  other  obligations  assumed  by 
the  United  States,  it  was  agreed  that  the  Presi- 
dent should  invest  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  the 
Southern  lands  of  the  tribe  in  interest-bearing 
stocks  or  bonds.  Some  of  the  securities,  however, 
defaulted,  and  Gw  in  was  emploved  to  collect  the 
unpaid  interest.  His  compensation  was  fixed  at 
a large  percentage  of  w hatever  amount  he  recov- 
ered. lie  was  very  successful  in  his  efforts,  and 
his  fee,  under  his  power  of  attorney,  would  have 
been  so  large  that  its  payment  by  the  agent  of 
the  Indians  would  have  led  to  serious  trouble  with 
the  tribe.  In  the  course  of  his  work  he  had  dis- 
covered a claim  against  the  government  which 
had  passed  out  of  the  recollection  of  the  tribe. 
The  “Great  Father,”  in  his  paternal  care  for  the 
welfare  of  the  Indians,  had  sent  them  a lot  of 
damaged  provisions,  and  had  appropriated  for 
the  purchase  of  this  refuse  a large  sum  of  their 
money.  In  view  of  this,  and  to  save  himself  and 
the  agent  the  trouble  of  a contest  with  the  chiefs, 
Gwrin  assented  to  surrender  his  claim  for  a fee 
under  the  first  power  of  attorney,  and  accepted  a 
new  power  to  collect  from  the  government  the 
sum  charged  for  the  damaged  provi>ions,  with  the 
agreement  that  he  should  receive  for  his  com- 
pensation fifty  per  cent,  of  the  sum  obtained. 
After  a sufficient  and  long  struggle,  Gw in  recov- 
ered judgment,  and  his  fee  was  paid  by  tin*  gov- 
ernment. When  tlie  tribe  discovered  this,  it 
objected  to  its  trustee's  (laving  counsel  for  recov- 
ering from  that  trusice  a sum  of  money  which 
had  been  improperly  collected  for  t he  spoiled  pro- 
visions, and  the  Court  of  Claims  sustained  the 
Indians  on  this  and  other  points,  rendering  judg- 
ment in  1887  for  $240,165. 

For  fifty  years  after  the  removal  of  the  Chick* 
tisaws  the  government  refused  to  pav  the  claims 
which  its  own  court  finally  decided  to  be  just. 
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In  1852,  fifteen  year*  after  the  debt  occult 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  was  authorin'!  ' 
adjust  the  claims  arising  under  the  ,rwiI  J l“ 
1 832  and  1834.  The  Secretary  took  his 
leisurely  submitted  bis  report  in  igg; } " 

is  a very  long  period  to  devote  t"l 
it  of  claims,  and  it  was  not  until  f!lr 
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s after  that  that  the  court  gave  its  deci'2 
and  intimated  tiiat  Congress  might  very  »eiid ' 
part  from  its  usual  custom  of  refusing  to  navi' 
terest,  in  view  of  the  stupendous  folly, under  ll! 
the  circumstances,  of  insisting  that  the  govern 
ment  can  do  no  wrong,  and  is  always  re&dv 
pay  just  debts. 

Tbe  Choctaw  case  involved  a larger  sum  ,1 
money  than  that  of  the  Chickasaws.  The  treaty 
with  them  was  entered  into  in  1830.  It  require! 
a good  deal  of  negotiation  to  induce  the  Che* 
taws  to  agree  to  move  awav  from  their  old  horn* 
and  some  intimidation.  Even  after  the  Iar.vr 
part  of  the  tribe  consented  to  go,  the  governing 
was  obliged  to  promise  to  give  farms  to  il„K, 
Indians  who  preferred  to  remain  east  of  the  Uk 
sissippi.  When  tile  arrangements  had  been  com. 
pleted,  the  government’s  agents  began  to 
the  nation’s  wards.  The  law  prescribing  (!,! 
manner  and  time  for  selecting  lands  was  fe!. 
garded,  and  so  short  a time  was  allowed  that 
many  of  the  Indians  wete  unable  to  comply  wu! 
the  treaty.  Worthless  scrip  was  forced'  up,,,, 
some  of  them  under  an  act  of  Congress  that 
alleged  to  be  for  their  relief.  After  the  removal 
of  t lie  first  Indians  the  government  refused  to  par 
the  expenses  of  emigration  of  those  who  did  n* 
go  with  the  main  body,  and  declined  to  furuUh 
them  guns  and  ammunition,  although  under  iik 
agreement  it  had  promised  to  bear  these  ej. 
penses.  After  the  tribe  had  settled  in  its  ties 
home  the  United  States  straightened  the  boun- 
dn ry  of  Arkansas,  and  for  that  purpose  calnnr 
took  some  of  the  land  that  had  been  assigned  to 
the  Choctaws.  Nothing  eould  have  been  motr 
disregardful  of  the  common  laws  of  honesty  tiiat 
govern  the  transactions  of  individuals  than  the 
conduct  of  the  government  toward  both  the  f.'li*. 
taws  and  the  Chickasaws. 

The  amount  of  the  claim  of  the  former  wu 
$3,775,533.  The  issue  had  been  referred  to  a* 
Senate,  again  to  the  Executive  Department, and 
finally,  after  it  had  been  hanging  along  for  nark 
sixty  years,  to  the  Court  of  Claims.  Some  of  the 
demands  of  the  Indians  were  declared  untenable, 
ami  in  this  and  in  the  Chickasaw  case  die  govern- 
ment undoubtedly  profited  bv  its  own  deiav.  I: 
had  refused  for  so  many  years  to  deal  honestly 
and  justly  with  the  Indians  that  it  was  imp* 
si i ile  for  the  petitioners  to  secure  the  evkvi.i 
necessary  to  rebut  the  presumption  that  official 
acts  are  done  honestly  and  in  good  faith.  Thee 
were,  of  course,  demands  made  in  behalf  of  tlie 
tribe  which  were  properly  overruled,  but  tfc.; . 
sound  causes  of  complaint  remained  to  warrant 
the  court  in  finding  a substantial  sum  for  tit* 
tribe.  The  court  held  that  the  Indians  had  W. 
the  victims  of  frauds  practised  by  the  agent-  of 
the  United  States  ; that  they  hud  received  worth- 
less  scrip;  tiiat  annuities  were  in  a near; ; that 
their  land  had  been  appropriated  in  the  settle- 
ment of  the  boundaries  of  Arkansas;  that  mvr- 
est  had  been  withheld  from  them ; and  that  :iir 
government  had  unjustly  refused  supplies  ail 
arms  to  some  of  tlie  emigrants. 

There  could  never  have  been  any  doubt  in  t'v 
mind  of  an  holiest  officer  of  tlie  government  of 
the  justice  of  these  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  daim-- 
The  debts  were  as  plainly  due  as  the  lmm-tr-t 
grocer’s  bill  that  was  ever  presented.  Tne  In- 
dians were  simply  the  victims  of  the  imliffetr"' 1 
of  the  government  to  national  honesty.  It  o- 
quired  in  one  ease  fifty,  and  in  the  other  sixty, 
years  to  secure  an  official  recognition  of  what  ■ 
well-informed  per.-ons.  official  and  unofficial,  ic’ 
to  be  the  truth.  These  are  not  siuguiir  ex  if 
pies.  Other  facts  that  have  been  stated  in  t ■' 
course  of  this  article  show  that  the  Indians.  - ■ 
the  whole,  fared  tie  tier  than  many  of  the  « - • 
creditors  of  the  United  States.  What  add- 
the  contemptible  character  of  these  two  r.e-  • 
that  a great  and  powerful  country  betrayed  vj 
trust  which  it  had  practically  compelled  trr 
weaker  people  to  accept.  Whatever  debts  tli* 
United  States  had  assumed  were  for  a taluate 
consideration.  We  cannot  help  feeling  a ce:  ; r 
accession  of  shame  in  considering  this  mi;ei  r * 
history,  on  account  of  the  condition  of  the  t',J 
parties  to  the  contract.  The  debtor  was  so  1 - 
the  creditor  so  little,  and  the  claims  so  eni 
and  unquestionably  just,  that  it  is  impossihi*' 
escape  the  conclusion  that,  if  tlie  parties 
been  reversed,  if  the  Indians  had  been  the > 
ors,  they  would  have  been  bullied  into  - 
without  any  delay  w hatever. 

In  1814  the  brig  General  Arirntroiiq  »a«  J 
privateer  in  the  service  of  the  United  State- 
the  26th  of  September  of  that  year  the  bra' 
pursued  into  the  neutral  harbor  of  Fayal  le  n ■' 
British  nieii-of-wnr.  She  was  manned  b 


1,  and  v 


with  so 


n guns. 


Her  ] 


1 fined  w 

isted  of  a sevonty-four-gun  ship,  a 
ate  of  forty-four  guns,  and  a brig  of  eighteen  •:■■■■■ 
Against  this  small  American  vessel  there 
fighting  force  of  136  guns  and  more  than  !•- 
thousand  men. 

During  the  night  that  followed  the  entrant 
the  vessels  into  the  harbor  the  British  ejfcV' ; 
er  undertook  to  capture  the  American.  T’1’ 
tacks  with  boats  were  made  ujkmi  her.  am:  “ 
time  the  brig  drove  off  her  assailants  »i,!l  l"' 
siderable  loss.  In  the  morning  the  frine  '■  " 
renewed  by  the  British  brig,  which  carried  1 
than  twice  as  many  guns  as  the  America: . 
the  defence  of  the  latter  was  so  gallant  , 
feet  i vo  that  the  enemy's  vessel  was  d;  tv* “i  • 
disabled.  The  loss  of  the  Arnixtrou'i  «a-  '* 
killed  and  seven  wounded;  of  the  Hrir-i'  - 
killed  and  ninety  wounded.  After  the  eniv* - 
with  the  brig,  tlie  commander  of  the  -D''"’ ' . 
seeing  that  further  defence  was  impossible,  s 
tied  and  abandoned  his  vessel. 
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The  fight  made  by  the  Armstrong  was  not  only 
a brilliant  episode,  and  one  that  added  to  the 
glory  of  the  American  navy,  but  its  effect  was  of 
the  utmost  importance  to  the  country.  The  British 
me»-of-war  that  pursued  the  A rmstrong  and  out- 
raged the  neutrality  of  Portugal  by  making  the 
attack  in  the  harbor  of  Faya),  were  on  their  way 
to  join  Admiral  Cochrane’s  squadron  and  the 
troops  of  Pakenlmm  at  Jamaica,  for  the  purpose 
of  making  a secret  attack  upon  New  Orleans. 
The  result  of  the  week’s  delay  for  the  repair  of 
damages  caused  by  the  shot  of  the  Armstrong 
defeated  the  design  of  the  expedition. 

The  brig  was  lost  in  the  harbor  of  a friendly 
power,  and  under  the  walls  of  its  fort.  Under 
all  rules  of  international  law,  Portugal  owed  the 
owners  of  the  vessel  indemnity.  For  forty  years 
the  United  States  insisted  that  this  indemnity 
should  be  paid.  The  Secretaries  of  State  who 
recognized  the  validity  of  the  claim  were  Monroe, 
Adams,  Forsyth,  Webster,  Upshur,  and  Clayton. 
The  Senate  and  House  committees  of  the  Thirty- 
third  and  Thirty-fifth  Congresses  made  favorable 
reports  upon  it.  In  1850  President  Taylor  made 
a peremptory  demand  for  the  settlement  by  Por- 
tugal of  Amerienn  claims,  among  them  the  claim 
of  the  owners  and  crew  of  the  General  Arm- 
strong. The  case  was  referred  to  Louis  Na- 
poleon, but  the  claim  was  practically  surrendered 
by  the  government,  the  State  Department  refus- 
ing to  submit  the  necessary  evidence  in  its  behalf. 
The  French  emperor  decided  against  it,  on  the 
ground  that  he  was  in  doubt  as  to  whether  the 
brig  did  not  begin  the  attack. 

After  this  decision  the  Foreign  Committees  of 
Congress  reported  in  favor  of  the  claim.  The 
Court  of  Claims,  which  had  once  decided  in  its 
favor,  now  reversed  its  judgment  on  a technical 
ground,  but  a large  majority  of  each  House  voted 
for  a bill  for  the  relief  of  the  claimants,  which 
failed  on  account  of  the  lack  of  a quorum  in  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

Some  years  afterward  those  who  were  much 
about  the  Capitol  became  familiar  witlt  Sara.  C. 
Reid.  He  was  the  representative  of  the  owners 
and  crew  of  the  Armstrong,  most  if  not  all  of 
whom  were  dead.  This  persistent  demander  of 
the  rights  which  had  descended  to  him  was  ap- 
parently a man  of  moderate  means.  It  was  evi- 
dent that  the  $70,000  which  he  sought  was  of 
great  importance  to  him  and  the  living  whom  he 
represented.  Congress  after  Congress  saw  his 
petition  go  into  the  box,  but  it  did  not  come  back 
with  a favorable  report  until  Senator  Pendieton 
became  its  advocate,  and  insisted  that  the  gov- 
ernment should  pay  this  claim,  whose  validity  it 
had  recognized,  but  which  it  had  abandoned  for 
the  purpose  of  securing  other  objects.  It  was 
nearly  sixty-seven  years  after  the  Armstrong  was 
destroyed  before  the  Senate  passed  the  bill  which 
was  finally  to  do  justice  to  the  descendants  of  the 
men  who  had  lost  their  property  in  maintaining 
the  honor  of  their  country’s  flag.  Even  then  one 
Senator  objected  to  the  claim  because  it  was  old 
— objected  to  the  government’s  justice  after  so 
many  years  of  its  denial.  And  even  then  there 
was  no  thought  of  paying  interest  for  that  delay. 
The  amount  received  for  the  Armstrong  was  pre- 
cisely what  should  have  been  paid  by  Portugal 
more  than  sixty  years  before.  Paying  out  the 
money  at  all  was  an  ndmission  that  the  debt  was 
due  from  the  United  States  at  least  twenty-five 
years  before,  but  still  the  government  insisted 
that  as  it  was  always  ready  to  pay  just  debts,  it 
would  not  pay  interest. 

F'rom  1796  until  the  present  time  the  govern- 
ment, in  statutes  and  treaties,  has  guaranteed  to 
Indians  and  settlers  indemnity  for  mutual  depre- 
dations. The  consideration  of  the  guarantee  was 
the  preservation  of  the  pence  on  the  border.  In 
consequence  of  the  promise  of  the  government, 
the  settlers  have  filed  claims  for  millions  of  dol- 
lars, and  not  a cent  has  been  paid.  In  1888, 
ninety-two  years  after  the  passage  of  the  first 
act  guaranteeing  payment  for  Indian  depreda- 
tions, the  mntter  was  referred  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  for  a report.  In  a comparatively  re- 
cent statute,  it  was  provided  that  the  sum  paid 
for  an  indemnity  by  Indians  should  be  deducted 
from  the  annuity  of  the  tribe  that  was  responsi- 
ble. The  Secretary  found  that  if  these  debts  had 
been  paid  by  the  tribes  as  they  accrued,  they 
would  not  have  caused  distress,  but  as  the  gov- 
ernment had  permitted  them  to  accumulate  until 
they  amounted  to  millions,  they  would  now  swal- 
low up  all  that  was  due  or  to  be  due  for  some 
time  to  come.  In  the  mean  time,  the  settlers 
whose  property  has  been  destroyed  by  the  Ind- 
ians have  been  waiting  for  the  government  to  ful- 
fil this  promise,  “The  United  States  guarantee 
to  the  party  injured  an  eventual  indemnification.” 
It  must  be  apparent  to  the  waiting  creditor  of  the 
United  States  that  the  essential  word  in  this  sen- 
tence is  “ eventual.” 

In  speaking  of  the  attitude  of  the  government 
toward  general  classes  of  its  creditors,  it  will  be 
well  to  state  briefly  some  of  the  cases  that  have 
gone  to  the  Treasury  Department  for  settlement. 
Very  often  the  Auditors  and  the  Court  of  Claims 
have  concurrent  jurisdiction,  and  sometimes  they 
have  not.  How  the  public  creditors  are  at  the 
mercy  of  the  politics  of  small  politicians  can  be 
shown  by  the  recent  experience  of  a class  of 
creditors  who  have  generally  sought  their  reme- 
dy for  the  non-payment  of  their  bills  from  the 
Auditors  of  the  Treasury. 

These  people  are  vessel  owners,  who  charter 
their  boats  to  the  government.  The  charter- 
parties  contain  the  usual  stipulation  that  the 
owner  shall  make  all  necessary  repairs.  Re- 
pairs are  sometimes  of  such  a character  that  the 
boat  must  lie  up  while  they  are  being  made,  but 
as  the  hiring  is  for  a certain  fixed  time,  the  rent 
runs  notwithstanding  the  detention  of  the  vessel. 
In  almost  every  instance  of  this  kind  the  owner 
has  been  obliged  to  go  to  the  Auditor  for  the  re- 
covery of  a disallowance  in  his  bill  for  the  time 
during  which  the  boat  has  been  laid  up,  and  the 
disallowance  has  been  set  aside.  Congress  has 


never  failed  to  appropriate  the  amounts  found 
due,  until  the  cases  whose  history  I am  now  about 
to  relate,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  sending  in 
a list  with  his  annual  estimates. 

On  the  occasion  to  which  I refer  a political  cam- 
paign was  approaching,  and  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  was  especially  de- 
sirous of  keeping  down  the  aggregate  of  expendi- 
tures. Therefore,  without  reason  and  against  pre- 
cedent, he  threw  out  the  whole  list  of  claims  of 
this  character  which  the  Treasury  Department 
had  decided  to  be  due.  The  election  being  over, 
the  same  chnirman  at  the  following  session  of 
Congress  innocently  inquired  of  the  Treasury  De- 
partment for  a list  of  the  claims  for  which  ap- 
propriations had  not  been  made  at  the  preceding 
session.  He  ought  to  have  known  without  in- 
quiry, and  he  doubtless  did  know.  The  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  of  whom  the  request  was  made, 
referred  it  to  the  Comptroller,  and  here  enters 
one  of  the  most  mighty  of  self-made  potentates 
who  has  anything  whatever  to  do  witli  our  simple 
republic.  In  his  time  he  has  refused  to  obey  the 
orders  of  the  President  or  any  of  his  Cabinet,  and 
has  intimated  that  while  he  bows  to  a decision  of 
the  Supreme  Court,  he  does  so  simply  because  of 
his  lawyer's  reverence  for  that  tribunal,  and  not 
because  he  must.  In  this  instance  the  Comptroller 
was  asked  for  a list  of  these  claims,  which  went 
unpaid  because  a political  party  desired  to  make 
a false  record  for  economy.  He  was  simply  called 
upon  to  give  a list,  but  the  great  new  man  who 
occupied  the  office  also  desired  a reputation  for 
economy,  consequently  he  reviewed  the  decisions 
of  his  predecessors,  and,  overturning  precedent 
and  all  the  tules  of  maritime  law  by  which  courts 
of  justice  are  governed,  decided  that  these  claims 
were  not  due.  In  his  opinion  he  made  the  state- 
ment that  new  evidence  had  been  discovered.  He 
mentioned  no  new  evidence,  and  in  the  papers,  as 
they  went  to  the  Secretary,  the  reversal  was  de- 
termined upon  the  same  evidence  that  governed 
the  Auditors  in  reaching  an  opposite  conclusion. 
The  attorney  for  the  claimants,  thinking  to  catch 
the  Comptroller  in  his  own  trap,  wrote  a letter 
asking  for  this  new  evidence,  but  the  Comptroller 
paid  no  attention  to  the  request  beyond  filing  the 
letter  containing  it.  He  had  simply  deliberately 
cheated  the  claimants,  and  had  told  a falsehood 
as  an  excuse  for  his  dishonesty. 

A railroad  company  had  for  years  been  de- 
frauding the  government.  A man  having  know- 
ledge of  the  fact  wrote  to  the  Commissioner  of 
Internal  Revenue  in  1871,  asking  as  to  the  re- 
ward that  would  be  paid  for  his  information.  In 
answer  he  received  a circular,  issued  under  au- 
thority of  law,  offering  fifty  per  cent,  on  the  first 
of  any  penalty  recovered  through  the  aid 
of  his  testimony,  forty  per  cent,  on  the  next  $1500, 
etc.  Acting  on  this,  he  furnished  the  informa- 
tion, and  became  a witness  for  the  government. 
Forty-six  suits  were  begun  against  the  railroad, 
and  all  were  finnlly  compromised  by  the  payment 
of  more  than  $15,000.  When  the  informer  ap- 
plied for  his  percentage,  he  was  coolly  inform- 
ed that,  pending  the  controversy,  the  moiety  law 
had  been  repealed.  He  had  expended  his  own 
money  while  he  was  attending  the  courts  as  a wit- 
ness for  the  government,  and  was  very  poor.  He 
sued  in  the  Court  of  Claims,  but  that  court  de- 
cided that  it  had  no  jurisdiction.  He  applied  to 
Congress,  but  relief  was  denied  him.  Finally  he 
died  in  great  want  and  poverty,  having  waited 
twelve  years  in  vain  for  the  government  to  pay 
him  in  accordance  with  its  agreement.  His  wid- 
ow and  heirs  renewed  his  application  to  the  Trea- 
sury, and  obtained  for  the  first  time  a certificate 
that  the  man  was  really  the  informer  in  the  case. 
Another  suit  was  brought  in  the  Court  of  Claims, 
and  judgment  was  recovered.  The  government, 
however,  did  not  cease  to  fight  the  claim.  It  ap- 
pealed to  the  Supreme  Court,  and  there  the  judg- 
ment was  affirmed.  The  amount  due  was  finally 
paid,  but  of  course  without  interest. 

An  Indian  trader  in  Dakota  was  requested  by 
the  Indian  agent  to  furnish  the  Indians  on  the 
Reservation  with  some  supplies  to  save  them 
from  impending  starvation.  The  corn  planted 
by  them  in  the  season  of  1866  had  been  a fail- 
ure, in  consequence  of  its  destruction  by  grass- 
hoppers ; the  distribution  made  in  the  summer 
of  1866  by  the  government  hail  been  exhausted, 
and  there  were  about  2500  Indians  dependent 
upon  the  few  hundred  dollars  in  the  hands  of  the 
agent.  The  Indian  agent  assured  the  trader  that 
if  lie  would  advance  the  supplies  he  would  see 
that  the  government  paid  him.  The  trader  ad- 
vanced the  supplies,  without  which  the  Indians 
would  have  died  of  starvation.  He  put  in  a bill 
for  some  ten  thousand  dollars  for  what  he  had 
furnished,  consisting  of  flour,  coffee,  sugar,  and 
bacon.  The  Indian  Office  raised  technical  objec- 
tions. A bill  for  the  trader's  relief  passed  one 
House  or  another  of  Congress,  but  failed  to  get 
through  both  Houses  at  the  same  session  of  any 
one  Congress.  F’inally  the  case  was  referred  to 
the  Court  of  Claims,  which  sustained  the  claim. 
But  somehow  or  other  this  claim  still  hangs  fire 
in  Congress,  although  favorably  reported. 

In  1877  Congress  passed  an  act  appropriating 
$375,000  to  pay  the  arrears  due  mail  contractors 
for  services  rendered  in  the  Southern  and  border 
States  just  previous  to  the  outbreak  of  the  late 
rebellion.  The  money  was  thus  appropriated  by 
Congress,  the  proofs  were  furnished,  and  these 
contractors,  many  of  them  impoverished  by  the 
war,  and  needing  the  long  deferred  payments, 
confidently  expected  that  their  debts  would  soon 
be  settled ; but  just  as  the  money  seemed  to  be 
forth-coming,  a circular  was  issued  which  stated 
that  no  claims  would  be  paid  until  all  of  them 
were  filed,  and  as  the  law  placed  no  limitation  on 
the  date  of  filing  claims,  the  circular  was  an  in- 
definite postponement  of  the  settlement  of  the 
claims.  Up  to  this  date,  twelve  years  afterward, 
not  one  of  the  claims  has  ever  been  paid  by  the 
Treasury  Department,  notwithstanding  the  posi- 
tive mandate  of  Congress  to  that  effect.  A few, 
indeed,  have  recovered  through  judgments  of  the 


Court  of  Claims;  but  these  have  been  mainly 
large  railroad  corporations,  which  kept  books  en- 
abling them  to  meet  the  strict  requirements  of 
proof  in  a court  of  law,  while  nearly  all  the  small 
contractors  on  the  stage  and  horseback  routes 
have  failed  to  recover  a single  cent. 

These  are  but  a few  of  the  talcs  that  might  be 
told  of  the  government’s  unjust  and  dishonest 
treatment  of  its  creditors,  but  they  are  sufficient 
to  suggest  to  any  one  of  ordinary  powers  of  im- 
agination the  countless  hardships  and  tragedies 
of  which  the  nation  must  have  been  guilty.  The 
story  is  not  a pleasant  one,  but  it  is  necessary, 
if  there  is  to  be  any  improvement  of  our  mor- 
als, that  we  ought  to  learn  that  a government, 
like  its  citizens,  should  be  subject  to  the  courts 
of  law,  and  that  mean  and  blind  dishonesty  is  the 
result  of  the  false  boast  that  the  government  can 
do  no  wrong,  and  is  always  reudv  to  pay  its  just 
debts.  Henry  Loomis  Nelson. 


GOLDEN-ROD. 

In  the  still  field  its  glory  we  behold — 
Stretching  away  it  seems  a sun-kissed  sea, 
Laving  with  glamoured  beauty  hill  and  lea, 
When  calm  September’s  smiling  zephyr  stoled. 
By  the  wood  edge,  with  light  waves  o’er  it  rolled, 
It  idly  flames  in  undulations  free, 

In  lovely  miniature  an  autumn  tree. 

When  the  wind  rustles  in  its  flakes  of  gold. 

W lien  the  leafs  curled  and  colored  by  the  cold, 
When  the  frost  sparkles  on  the  ripened  quince, 
And  from  the  stubble  pipes  the  merry  quail — 
Then  in  September’s  beauty  we  behold 
In  all  his  graceful  majesty  the  prince 
Turned  to  a flower  in  a fairy  tale. 

R.  K.  Mr.NKITTRICK. 


THE  GRANT  MONUMENT 
DESIGNS. 

The  sub-committee  in  whose  charge  was  left 
the  discovery  of  a design  proper  for  a monument 
to  General  Grant  at  Riverside  Park,  New  York 
city,  has  not  been  at  all  hasty  in  its  action,  and 
hus  taken  commendable  care  to  protect  itself  from 
disaster.  F’ive  of  the  designs,  from  about  sixty- 
five  submitted  to  experts,  are  figured  here,  not  as 
certainly  those  to  which  prizes  were  assigned,  but 
as  examples  of  the  better  class  of  designs  sub- 
mitted. Time  for  submission  of  designs  was  ex- 
tended from  November  1,  1888,  to  January  2, 
1889,  and  the  experts  appointed  were  Profess- 
ors Wnre,  of  Columbia,  and  Wolf,  of  the  College 
of  New  York,  together  with  the  architects  Ren- 
wick,  George  B.  Post,  Le  Brun,  and  Ware.  Ow- 
ing to  clause  fifteen  in  the  printed  circular  to 
artists,  architects,  and  sculptors,  the  names  of 
the  prize  men  are  withheld  by  the  Grant  Monu- 
ment Association,  and  these  designs  are  publish- 
ed merely  in  the  interests  of  public  demand  for 
some  knowledge  of  what  is  being  done  to  furnish 
for  the  remains  of  General  Grant  a monument  be- 
fitting his  fame  and  the  city  where  he  chose  to 
have  his  final  resting-place. 

The  fifteenth  clause  reads : “ In  the  event  of  in- 
viting a new  competition,  none  of  the  designs  sub- 
mitted, awarded  prizes  or  otherwise,  will  be  shown 
to  any  other  competitor  or  to  the  public."  Two 
points  will  be  noted  in  this  regard  ■ one,  that  the 
clause  expressly  intimates  that  the  selection  by 
experts  of  any  one  design  as  the  best  does  not 
bind  the  association  to  accept  that  as  the  plan 
for  the  monument;  the  other,  that  these  designs 
now  published  do  not  emanate  from  any  mem- 
ber of  the  association,  or  from  the  experts,  but 
are  furnished  from  another  source  over  which 
these  gentlemen  have  no  control.  These  de- 
signs are  published  on  the  responsibility  of 
Harcer’s  Weekly,  no  names  being  mention- 
ed, and  no  artist  or  committeeman  being  re- 
sponsible therefor.  The  publication  of  a wild 
design  that  emanates  from 
an  amateur,  and  may  possibly 
influence  a number  of  people 
who  think  nothing  has  been 
done  to  approach  a conclusion 
in  this  matter,  is  the  reason 
for  this  premature  appearance. 

It  is  fair  to  argue  that  no  harm 
can  come  thereby  to  the  au- 
thors of  these  plans,  and  that 
their  appearance  will  prove 
that  we  already  have  a hand- 
ful of  designs  which,  however 
imperfect  and  inadequate  they 
are,  present  some  features 
which  raise  each  and  all  above 
the  level  of  the  scheme  outlined 
by  General  Viel6  in  the  daily 
papers. 

Designs  were  solicited  for  a 
structure  to  cost  $300,000,  to 
be  of  architecture  and  sculp- 
ture combined,  and  in  material 
granite,  with  a latitude  as  re- 
gards the  sculpture,  permitting 
the  latter  to  be  made  of  bronze. 

F’ive  were  to  be  selected  bv 
experts,  and  the  following 
prizes  were  to  be  awarded 
their  authors,  whereupon  the 
designs  were  to  become  the  ab- 
solute property  of  the  associa- 
tion : F’irst,  $1500;  second, 

$1000;  third,  $500;  fourth, 

$300  ; and  fifth,  $200.  The  ex- 
perts considered  the  ground- 
plans  and  elevations,  plaster 
models,  and  estimates  of  cost 
during  the  months  of  March, 

April,  May,  and  June.  The  five 
considered  the  best  were  then 


submitted  to  the  sub-committee,  which  consisted 
of  Messrs.  S.  L.  M.  Barlow,  A.  B.  Cornell,  Charles 
N.  Taintor,  and  Charles  H.  Woodman.  The  sub- 
committee,  which  has  lost  since  then  one  of  its 
most  capable  members,  has  not  as  vet  taken  ac- 
tion in  the  matter. 

Inaction  at  this  juncture  is,  perhaps,  hardly  to 
be  deplored,  for  even  supposing  that  the  five  here 
given  are  only  representative  of  the  better  sort 
of  submitted  designs  and  not  absolutely  those 
chosen,  it  is  apparent  that  the  Grant  Monument 
Association  is  laboring  under  the  same  difficul- 
ties that  attend  other  organizations  of  the  kind 
so  far  as  eliciting  designs  from  architects  of  high 
attainments.  But  there  is  good  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  these  are  the  prize  winners.  There  is 
not  ti  single  one  here  for  which  something  might 
not  be  said  in  praise.  D.  O.  M.,  an  architect 
emulous  of  the  Washington  shaft  at  the  national 
capital,  who  places  angels  with  trumpets  600 
feet  aloft  at  the  four  corners  of  tiie  sh.ift,  lias 
given  a certain  grace  to  his  towering  pile.  The 
details  of  approaches  are  poverty-stricken  and 
mean,  however,  and  there  is  this  criticism  to  make 
on  its  adornments  generally : whereas  the  abso- 
lute sobriety  of  the  Washington  shaft  makes  up 
for  its  lack  of  beauty  of  line,  and  in  the  long-run 
impresses  the  beholder  with  a sense  of  -.lead fast- 
ness and  immensity,  this  design  loses  those  ad- 
vantages by  its  half-hearted  ornamentation.  But 
there  is  an  objection  to  it  implied  in  the  very 
comparison.  Washington  having  its  shaft  and 
Boston  its  Bunker  Hill  Monument,  New  York 
should  not  indulge  in  commonplace  and  seek  to 
get  a little  higher  obelisk,  even  if  it  were  design- 
ed by  a master. 

This  ciitcism  is  unfortunately  fatal  also  to 
“ Let  us  have  peace,”  a mausoleum  which  may 
be  said  to  be  an  improvement  on  the  Garfield 
Monument  in  Ohio.  It  is  a sturdy  design  of  a 
Roman  type,  which  has  the  restful  quality  that 
inheres  in  many  broad  spaces  of  masonry  untor- 
meuted  by  windows  or  ornaments.  The  broad 
cove  of  the  roof  and  simple  hexastyle  porch,  the 
severe  lower  building  enriched  with  a broad 
frieze  below  the  cornice,  are  in  excellent  taste; 
while  the  four  groups  of  statuary  displny  them- 
selves well  at  the  four  angles  of  the  roof  against 
the  plain  round  of  the  upper  structure.  The 
latter  is  broken  in  a dignified  way  by  the  colon- 
nade of  the  belvedere,  loggia,  or  upper  porch 
running  round  the  circular  building  below  the 
eaves,  where  presumably  the  designer  intends  that 
the  number  of  the  columns  shall  coiucide  with 
the  number  of  States  in  the  Union.  If  one  of 
the  five  must  be  accepted,  this  meets  best  the 
need  for  solidity  and  sobriety  in  a mausoleum. 

F’ur  more  elaborate  is  “1822,”  a monument 
which  displays  a sarcophagus  below  the  arch 
and  upon  the  broad  lintel  of  the  entrance.  Much 
knowledge  has  gone  to  the  making  of  this  de- 
sign, but  its  fronts  are  too  much  broken,  and  its 
shape  as  a whole  is  unsatisfactory.  A constant 
change  of  decorative  design  frets  one,  and  the 
feeling  cannot  be  repressed  that  what  is  yet  more 
wanting  to  the  monument  is  n strong  central 
idea  in  the  artist’s  own  mind.  Even  if  such 
trivial  things  as  the  sword  and  buckler  be  re- 
moved from  the  key-stone  of  the  entrance  arch, 
if  we  suppress  some  of  the  bronze  seuted  figures, 
aud  in  other  ways  simplify  the  externals,  there 
remains  a cove  which  is  not  well  balanced  in  its 
several  parts.  What  the  difficulty  is  cannot  be 
said  off-hand,  but  perhaps  it  lies  in  the  relative 
slenderness  of  the  cupola  or  belvedere,  and  the 
triviality  of  its  superincumbent  urn,  which  throws 
the  upper  structure  out  of  proportion  with  the 
lower. 

Concerning  the  fourth  monument,  “Sword  and 
Laurel,”  a square  tower  with  an  equestrian  Grant 
on  a pedestal  buttress  that  looks  like  a truncated 
companion  tower,  there  is  little  to  say.  All  the 
pleasing  effect  of  a simple  tower’s  unbroken  shaft 
is  wrecked  by  bands  and  shields,  in  the  ordinary 
fashion  of  obelisks  that  are  dear  to  the  heart  of 
the  sexton.  The  tower  is  a light  house  decorated 
in  the  worst  of  taste,  and  crowned  by  a statue. 
The  pedestal  for  the  statue  is  raised  out  of  aH 


INFORMED. 

“Yon  need  not  move,  mnm,  we’ll  have  to  staud  on  this  tack 
some  time— dead  beat  to  windward." 

“Which  is  windward.  Captain 
“ Up  here  on  our  weather  side.” 

. “Oh!  well,  I never  knew  xvhat  a dead  be»t  wttS  bt;Iore  1 
now ; it’s  the  fellow  that’s  beauUj,  U8  •• 
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proportion,  in  order  to  bring  the  horse  and  rider 
against  a comparatively  an  fretted  part  of  the 
tower.  It  is  only  necessary  to  say,  however,  that 
the  statue,  which  seems  to  be  the  key  of  the  de- 
sign, could  not  be  seen  properly  from  most  points 
of  the  compass. 

Finally,  “One  Country”  has  also  Roman  ante- 
cedents, but  not  Roman  of  the  classical  period. 
The  barrel  vault,  with  circular  apse  behind,  and 
low  square  tower  superimposed;  the  pediment 
chopped  out  to  hold  the  plinth  of  a statue  of  Vic- 
tory; the  colonnades  right  and  left,  ending  in 
small  open  wings  crowned  by  urns  (not  shown  in 
the  illustration);  the  shields  before  animated 
groups  of  statuary  right  and  left  of  the  arch,  be- 
long to  the  second  phase  of  the  Renaissance  in 


Italy,  and  should  be  crowned  by 
figures  in  the  style  of  Bemini. 
The  equestrian  Grant,  detached 
and  standing  on  its  own  tall  ped- 
estal before  the  arch,  is  by  an- 
other artist,  not  the  architect  of 
the  building.  There  is  much  clev- 
erness in  both  parts ; architect 
and  sculptor  know  their  craft, 
and  within  the  limits  hinted  they 
show  uncommon  skill  and  taste. 
One  might  ask  that  profound 
alterations  should  be  made  in  the 
square  tower  bearing  the  urn ; it 
is  too  squat.  But  the  colonnaded 
wings  have  a sumptuous,  expan- 
sive air,  and  the  idea  of  placing 
the  statue  before  the  dark  shade 
under  the  arch  is  a good  one, 
without  following  too  closely  any 
one  precedent.  It  may  be  urged, 
on  the  other  hand,  however,  that 
the  whole  spirit  of  this  able  de- 
sign is  foreign  to  our  couutry, 
and  especially  to  the  character  of 
General  Grant. 

The  order  in  which  these  five  de- 
signs are  said  on  good  authority, 
to  have  received  prizes  are  as 
follows  : “ 1822  ” takes  the  first 
piize,  $1500;  “ Lotus  have  Peace” 
takes  the  second,  $1000;  “Sword 
and  Laurel”  has  the  third,  $500; 
“ One  Country  ” is  probably  the 
fourth,  $800;  while  the  fifth  prize, 
$200,  goes  to  “ D.  0.  M.”  As  we 
have  seen,  it  is  the  second  prize 
winner,  not  the  first,  who  shows 
most  understanding  of  what  is 
needed  for  a monument  to  a rough 
and  taciturn  soldier. 

In  considering  the  proper  mon- 
ument, if  one  were  only  to  think 
of  the  character  of  the  man  com- 
memorated, the  best  thing  possi- 
ble would  be  a perfectly  plain,  an 
even  uglv,  castle,  such  as  still  ex- 
ists in  Scotland,  where  the  name 
of  Grant  abounds.  But  such  fan- 
ciful things  are  of  course  beside 
the  question.  What  would  have 
suited  General  Grant’s  plain  and 
practical  temperament  better  than 
anything  else,  would  be  a grand 
building  for  use,  not  a mausoleum 
— a museum  rather  than  a tomb. 
This  should  be  the  objective  of 
the  Grant  Monument  Association, 
while  the  tomb  proper  might  be 
put  in  a subordinate  position,  like  that  of  Napo- 
leon at  the  Iiivalides,  which  is  in  a'crypt  dimly  lit, 
like  that  of  a saint,  lint  not  exposed  to  the  glare  of 
day  or  gas.  If  this  building  were  a museum  and 
in  charge  of  military,  if  it  were  the  head-quarters 
of  the  army,  without  being  either  arsenal  or  fort, 
there  would  then  be  a concentration  of  fit  ideas, 
men,  and  objects  on  that  one  spot,  which  would 
prove  valuable  in  many  ways,  uniting  beauty  and 
use  in  a perfectly  dignified  manner.  Indeed,  the 
usefulness  of  such  a monument  would  lend  it  a 
further  dignity  which  a merely  decorated  tomb 
could  not  attain.  It  is  fair  to  assume  that  no 
one  of  these  plans  will  be  accepted. 

Would  it  not  be  well  for  the  association  to 
come  to  a conclusion  that  the  best  monument  to 
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Grant  is  a beautiful  Museum  of  Military  Relics, 
to  which  the  tomb  would  form,  as  it  were,  the 
heart,  but  not  the  predominant  or  externally  vis- 
ible feature? 


RAILROAD  RATES. 

Iv  there  is  any  stock  jobbery  in  the  manipula- 
tion of  Western  railroad  rates,  those  who  are  en- 
gaged in  it  are  failing  of  their  purpose.  The 
license  that  the  Chicago,  Burlington,  and  Quincy 
Railroad  Company  has  given  to  its  branch  line  to 
St.  Paul  has  not  yet  been  revoked,  and  iu  conse- 
quence the  abnormally  low  rates  that  it  has  estab- 
lished between  that  centre  and  Chicago  are  slow- 
ly  alfecting  the  price  of  transportation  in  other 
and  important  directions  where  the  principle  in- 
volved in  the  C.,  B.,  and  Northern  case  should 
not  be  applied.  Still  it  is  just  about  as  rational 
for  interior  local  rates  to  be  affected  by  lake  and 
rail  competition  as  it  is  for  the  C.,  B.,  and  North- 
ern Company  to  try  to  meet  that  competition. 
Fortunately  the  influence  of  the  rates  referred 
to  has  been  thus  far  pretty  successfully  limited. 
None  of  the  Eastern  trunk-line  systems  have 
paid  any  attention  to  the  efforts  of  the  C.,  B., 
and  Quincy  management  to  demoralize  the  rail- 
road business  of  the  country.  The  Lehigh  Val- 
ley Company,  which  has  no  direct  connection  with 
Chicago,  has  quoted  a through  rate  from  the  sea- 
board to  St.  Paul  via  Chicago,  based  on  the  C., 

B. ,  and  Northern’s  schedule,  but  it  is  for  a com- 
bination of  lake  and  rail  service.  Besides  there 
is  now  a probability  that  it  will  be  withdrawn. 
Nor  have  the  competitors  of  the  C.,  B.,  and 
Northern  adopted  its  rate  on  through  business, 
though  they  have  met  its  figures  on  local  traffic. 
As  indicating  the  unprofitable  character  of  the 
through  rate,  it  may  be  noted  that  it  is  hardly 
seven  mills  per  ton  per  mile,  whereas  the  average 
rate  of  the  entire  railroad  system  of  the  country 
last  year  was  about  9}  mills  per  ton  per  mile, 
and  the  statistician  of  the  Inter-State  Commerce 
Commission  estimates  the  average  cost  of  carry- 
ing freight  at  about  6£  mills  per  ton  per  mile. 
But  the  particular  rate  we  are  discussing  is  on 
the  highest  class  of  freight,  which  is  not  only  ex- 
pensive to  handle,  but  the  damages  that  are  inci- 
dental to  the  handling  of  it  are  much  larger  than 
on  any  other  class  of  traffic.  On  local  traffic  the 

C. ,  B.,  and  Northern’s  rate  on  first-class  freight 
is  equal  to  1.866  cents  per  ton  per  mile,  which  is 
somewhere  near  a fair  charge.  This  rate  the 
other  roads  running  between  Chicago  and  St. 
Paul  have  adopted.  A few  comparatively  unim- 
portant roads  to  the  southeast  of  Chicago  have 
posted  the  C.,  B.,  and  Northern  rates  in  connec- 
tion with  their  own — a piece  of  foolishness  they 
are  likely  to  regret.  The  menace  in  this  condi- 
tion of  affairs  consists  of  the  advantage  that 

. shippers  and  State  Railroad  Commissions  are 
liable  to  try  to  reap  by  insisting  upon  the  gen- 
eral adoption  throughout  the  West  of  C.,  B.,  and 
Northern  rates. 

Not  only  has  the  stock-market  ignored  that 
menace,  but  it  has  done  what  very  few  of  those 
interested  in  it  seem  to  have  done,  namely,  ac- 
cepted the  more  active  demand  for  money  as  ev- 
idence of  a larger  employment  of  capital — that  is, 
of  increasing  activity  iu  general  business.  The 
rates  for  call  loans  on  the  Stock  Exchange  have 
for  some  days  past  ruled  at  about  the  legal  rate, 
with  exceptional  transactions  above  that  figure. 
Yet  there  has  been  no  lack  of  funds,  nor  have 
the  market  values  of  securities  suffered.  The 
mercantile  community  seems  to  be  well  supplied 
with  funds,  having  availed  itself  of  the  recent 
relaxation  in  the  money  market,  caused  by  larger 
bond  purchases,  to  secure  needed  accommoda- 
tions, so  that  little  apprehension  of  stringency  is 
felt  in  that  quarter.  Wall  Street  betrays  little 
anxiety  regarding  money,  because  the  offerings 
of  United  States  bonds  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  have,  since  money  became  active,  been 
sufficient  to  prevent  any  serious  accumulation  in 
the  Treasury.  Altogether  the  money  market  is 
working  as  satisfactorily  as  could  be  expected. 
An  equally  good  demand  for  money  in  London 
has  kept  the  rates  for  sterling  exchange  from 
shading  in  our  favor,  though  the  volume  of  our 
exports  is  now  steadily  increasing. 

The  two  influences  that  have  been  noted  have 
resulted  in  a certain  amount  of  discrimination  in 
the  market  for  securities,  that  resulted  yesterday 
in  a sharp  break  in  the  price  of  the  certificates 
of  the  Sugar  Trust  and  in  the  stock  of  the  bank- 
rupt Atchison  Railroad  Company.  It  is  becom- 
ing clearer  every  day  that  the  overbuilt  Atchison 
system  will  have  to  be  reorganized  financially  as 
well  as  physically.  The  argument  against  the 
Sugar  Trust  is  that  it  is  likely  to  receive  the  first 
shock  of  what  seems  to  be  an  impending  attack 
in  Congress  on  organizations  of  its  class.  The 
manner  of  dealing  with  it  bv  a revision  of  the 
tariff  is  plain.  As  a whole,  the  Stock  Exchange 
markets  have  stood  up  against  a number  of  ad- 
verse developments  remarkably  well.  The  large 
holders  of  securities  are  manifestly  unwilling  to 
sell  them  at  current  quotations.  They  see,  both 
in  bank  exchanges  and  in  railroad  traffic  returns,, 
evidence  that  iarge  crops  and  a suspension  of 
railroad  building  are  likely  to  increase  the  value 
of  their  holdings.  They  also  have  cumulative- 
evidence  of  the  progress  that  is  constantly  being- 
made  in  the  management  of  corporate  property.. 
Among  the  recent  developments  in  that  direction 
are  the  driving  out  of  an  incompetent  board  of 
officials  from  the  control  of  the  Columbus,  Hock- 
ing Valley,  and  Toledo  Railroad,  and  the  success 
of  the  Northern  Pacific  directors  in  modifying 
Mr.  Henry  Villard’s  somewhat  enthusiastic  but 
seemingly  unsafe  views  relative  to  the  financier- 
ing of  that  company.  Altogether  the  confidence 
that  is  being  reflected  in  Wall  Street  seems  to  be 
warranted,  but  it  must  expect  some  hard  knocks 
before  the  conditions  that  hopeful  people  expect- 
are  realized.  Collin  Armstrong. 

New  York,  Saturday,  September  28, 1889. 


BREATHING  THE  GERMS  OF  DISEASE 

To  inhale  the  germs  of  disease  with  their  diilt 
breath  is  the  fate  of  denizens  of  mnlaria-scoarrai 
calities  everywhere.  The  endemic  atmospheric  noi 
son  may,  however,  be  reft  of  its  venom  and  rendeiwi 
innoxious  by  a defensive  use  of  Hostetler's  Stoiruch 
Bitters.  This  pie-emiuently  safe  and  effective  rtra 
edy  and  safeguard  not  only  eradicates  the  dieejJ 
when  developed,  but  enables  the  system  to  raid, 
brave  its  assaults  Every  physical  runctiou  is  coo. 
firmed  In  or  restored  to  regularity,  the  circulation 
quickened  if  sluggish,  and  a bilious  habit,  which  of 
itself  begets  a proueness  to  both  intermittent  and  re- 
mittent  types  of  malarial  disease,  where  extrinsic  at- 
mospheric causes  exist,  powerfully  counteracted  liv 
this  inimitable  fortifying  aud  defensive  agent,  wlM 
has,  moreover,  noue  of  the  disagreeable  character,*, 
tics  of  a drastic  cathartic  or  au  alkaloidL  Fever  and 
ague,  dumb  ague  aud  ague  cake,  aud  the  calentura  of 
the  Isthmus,  are  conquered  by  it  surely,  pleasamiT 
Rheumatism,  neuralgia,  gout,  kidney  and  bladder 
troubles,  constipation,  and  indigestion  yield  to  u._ 
[.life.]  


HALF-RATES  TO  THE  NATIONAL  CAPITAL 
VIA  PENNSYLVANIA  RAILROAD. 

Apart  from  a Presidential  inauguration,  no 
more  brilliant  event  has  ever  occurred  in  Wash, 
ington  than  the  triennial  conclave  of  Knights- 
Templar  from  October  8tU  to  11th,  1889.  Even 
three  years  this  event  attracts  the  attention  of 
the  country  to  some  city,  but  for  many  years 
past  Western  cities  have  enjoyed  the  honor. 
Washington  is  now  the  favored  point,  aud  it  may 
well  be  said  that  no  city  in  tiie  world  is  better 
adapted  to  such  a purpose.  Wide  avenue!', 
hedged  by  handsome  buildings,  form  a back- 
ground for  a grand  spectacular  display  that  can- 
not  be  surpassed  in  America.  It  will  be  a gala 
week  in  the  Capital,  and  thousands  of  people  will 
go  to  witness  it. 

In  order  that  every  inducement  may  be  offered, 
the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company  will  reduce 
its  rates  to  Washington  on  this  occasion  by  oue 
half.  This  company  will  sell  excursion  tickets 
to  Washington  from  all  ticket  stations  on  iu 
lines,  October  8th,  9th.  10th,  and  1 1th,  valid  for 
return  until  October  31st,  1889,  at  one  fart  for 
the  round  trip. 

On  the  return  trip  a stop-off,  within  the  limit, 
will  be  allowed  at  Baltimore,  Wilmington,  Phila- 
delphia, Trenton,  Harrisburg, Williamsport,  Elmi- 
ra, Emporium,  aud  Corry,  according  to  the  route 
of  the  traveller. 

Agents  will  furnish  specific  rates  on  applka- 
tion. — [Adv.] 


SIMPLY  PERFECT. 

Tua  Union  Pacific  Railway,  “The Overland  Route,’ 
has  equipped  Its  trains  with  dining-cars  of  the  latet 
pattern,  aud  on  and  after  August  18th  the  patron*  at 
Us  fast  trains  between  Council  Bluffs  nod  Denver, 
aud  between  Council  Bluffs  and  Portland,  Ore.,  will 
be  provided  with  delicious  meals,  the  best  the  marks 
affords,  perfectly  served,  at  75  cents  each.  Pullman’! 
Palace  Car  Co.  will  have  charge  of  |tbe  service  on 
these  cars.— [Adv.] 


IMPERIAL  GRANCM 

Is  the  safest,  most  reliable,  and  wholesome  Foot 
for  Infants  and  Childreu.  The  most  nourishir 
strengthening,  nnd  delicious  Fooi>  for  Kami,' 
Mothers, Invalids, Con valesceuts,  aud  the  Aged.-i-M 


Nicholson's  Liquin  Bbkai>  is  a pure  malt  extract 
of  delightful  taste  nnd  flavor.  Sold  by  all 
and  druggists.  Should  be  in  every  family.— tint  i 


Whbn  baby  wna  sick,  we  gave  her  Castoria, 
When  site  was  a Child,  site  cried  for  Castoria, 
When  site  became  Miss,  she  clung  to  Castoria. 
When  she  had  Children,  she  gave  litem  Castorii- 


ADVICE  TO  MOTHERS. 

Mrs.  Winslow’s  Sootihno  Sracr  should  always!* 
used  for  children  teething.  It  soothes  the  ciirni, son- 
ens  the  gmns,  allays  all  pain,  cures  wind  colic,  8 
the  beet  remedy  for  diarrhoea.  25c.  a bottle.-[J«-l 


“BROWN’S  HOUSEHOLD  PANACEA,” 
Thk  Gins  at  Pain  Rkluvek, 

For  Internal  and  External  Pains.  Rhcumatii®,  P»>“® 

Stonmch,Bo\vels,orSide,  Colic,  Diarrluea,Cold*,8iinuM, 

Bums, Scalds, Cramps, and  Bruiees,S5c-a  buttle. -ii-a  I 


Coma  fix’s  Bknzoin  Soap  is  recommended  by  P,!Y- 
cians  ns  being  the  best  skiu  Soap  made.  » ce«» 
Druggists,  or  Box  2148,  N.  Y — [Adt.] 


USE  BROWN’S  CAM  PHORATED  SAPOWkCWO 
DENTIFRICE  for  the  TEETII.  DELICIOUS.  «• 
-Udw.J  - 

A noerroa’s  bill  is  seldom  less  than  five  doll'rj.*®* 
This  doesn’t  include  the  cost  of  filling  prc^f'l"  .,.. 
One  dollar  purchases  a bottle  of  Ayers  aM**P*.  ^ 
which,  iu  nine  cases  out  of  ten.  is  all  the  ***? 
treatment  needed.  Try  it,  aud  save  your 
a rainy  day — [Adt\] 
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THE  PROGRESS  OF  REFORM. 

11HE  National  Civil  Service  Reform  League  is  com- 
. posed  of  the  various  reform  associations  in  the 
country,  and  at  its  annual  meeting,  besides  consid- 
ering various  branches  of  the  general  question,  it 
surveys  the  condition  and  prospects  of  the  reform 
movement.  The  membership  of  the  League  is 
drawn  from  all  parties,  and  it  is  an  absolutely  non- 
partisan body.  At  the  last  national  election  both 
the  Republican  and  Democratic  candidates  were  sup- 
ported by  members  of  its  General  and  Executive 
committees.  Some  who  had  voted  for  Mr.  Cleve- 
land in  1884,  unwilling  to  condone  what  they  held 
to  be  his  betrayal  of  reform,  voted  for  Mr.  Harrison 
in  1888.  Others,  notwithstanding  his  failures,  hold- 
ing that  under  all  the  circumstances  nothing  was 
likely  to  be  gained  for  reform  by  Mr.  Cleveland's 
defeat,  voted  for  him.  But  this  difference  of  view  as 
to  the  better  alternative  for  reform  at  the  election 
produced  no  kind  of  break  in  the  co-operation  of  sin- 
cere friends  of  reform  after  the  election.  Nor  has 
the  fact  of  supporting  Mi1.  Harrison  at  the  polls  con- 
fused the  judgment  of  honest  reformers  upon  the 
course  of  the  administration  in  fulfilling  the  prom- 
ises of  the  platform  and  the  pledges  of  the  successful 
candidate.  At  the  annual  meeting  last  week  in 
Philadelphia  there  was  a perfectly  free  and  frank 
expression  of  views,  and  the  declaration  of  the 
League  is  undoubtedly  an  expression  of  the  views 
generally  held  by  the  great  Ixxly  of  citizens  who  are 
honestly  and  earnestly  interested  in  reform  in  itself, 
and  not  as  a cry  to  secure  a partisan  advantage. 
The  declaration  is  moderate  in  tone,  understating 
rather  than  overstating  the  truth,  making  no  asser- 
tion which  is  not  susceptible  of  proof,  and  expressing 
no  opinion  which  the  facts  do  not  justify. 

The  League  holds  that  political  corruption  is  the 
immediate  peril  of  the  government,  and  that  it  is 
greatly  fostered  by  the  prostitution  of  the  power  of 
appointment  and  removal  to  mere  partisan  ends. 
This  practice  offers  the  vast  emoluments  of  the  civil 
service  as  a bribery  fund  hi  the  successful  party  at 
every  national  election.  This  is  a fund,  at  a low  esti- 
mate, of  more  than  fifty  millions  of  dollars,  and  to 
abolish  such  a system  of  bribery  would  he  to  take 
the  first  step  toward  the  arrest  of  the  Hood  of  corrup- 
tion. The  spoils  system  is  a form  of  public  approval 
of  bribery,  and  while  that  continues  with  general 
consent,  when  one  of  the  chief  offices  in  adminis- 
tration is  given,  not  as  a recognition  of  public  emi- 
nence or  of  public  service,  but  as  a reward  for  raising 
money  to  be  used  corruptly  in  the  election,  it  is  not 
to  be  supposed  that  honesty  will  be  regarded  as  the 
first  condition  of  political  advancement.  The  paper 
read  at  the  annual  meeting  by  Mr.  Bonaparte,  of 
Baltimore,  upon  the  moral  aspect  of  the  reform 
movement  was  one  of  the  ablest,  most  lucid,  and 
conclusive  expositions  ever  made  of  the  fundamental 
principle  of  civil  service  reform.  It  was  very  brief, 
but  it  was  so  striking  and  unanswerable,  resistlessly 
lifting  the  question  to  its  true  elevation,  that  it  was 
received  with  enthusiasm,  and  will  be  issued  imme- 
diately as  a document  for  general  circulation. 

Consideration  of  Mr.  Bonaparte's  paper  will  show 
the  most  sceptical  observer  the  explanation  of  the 
fact  that  despite  the  hostility  of  party  machines  and 
trading  politicians,  despite  broken  pledges  and  prom- 
ises, official  failures  and  surrenders,  the  reform  sen- 
timent advances  steadily.  The  explanation  is  the 
moral  basis  of  the  movement.  Its  principle  is  that 
to  use  a public  trust  or  office  as  a bribe  or  a reward 
is  essentially  immoral.  It  is  not  a question  upon 
which  among  honorable  men  there  can  he  a differ- 
ence of  opinion.  There  cannot  be  two  opinions  as  to 
the  right  or  wrong  of  cheating  at  elections,  and  the 
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spoils  system  is  merely  a means  of  electoral  corrup- 
tion. Upon  this  point  honest  men  can  no  more  dif- 
fer than  upon  the  evils  of  intemperance.  They  may 
not  agree  that  competitive  examinations  or  a fixed 
tenure  of  office  are  the  best  means  of  correcting  cor- 
ruption. That  is  a question  of  method,  and  there- 
fore of  expediency.  But  that  corruption  should  be 
corrected  is  not  debatable.  The  principle  of  the  re- 
form is  thus  essentially  moral.  But  its  methods  are 
questions  not  of  principle,  but  of  expediency.  The 
most  intelligent  and  patriotic  sentiment  of  the  coun- 
try is  constantly  more  widely  and  deeply  persuaded 
of  the  evils  which  the  reform  movement  would  cor- 
rect, and  therefore  its  prosperous  progress  is  assured. 


THE  PAN-AMERICAN  CONGRESS. 

The  conference  of  American  nations  has  begun. 
But  no  event  involving  the  possibilities  of  large  re- 
sults ever  aroused  in  advance  less  general  attention. 
The  assembly  has  been  regarded  with  much  more  in- 
terest and  even  curious  anticipation  in  Europe  than 
in  this  country.  It  seems  to  be  the  European  appre- 
hension that  there  will  be  a commercial  union  of  the 
North  and  South  American  states  which  will  practi- 
cally exclude  other  countries.  The  chief  organ  of 
the  government  in  Austria  says: 

“Europe  ships  a large  part  of  its  manufactures  to  South  Amer- 
ica, ami  our  own  Austrian  producers  well  know  the  value  of  their 
Brazilian  and  Argentine  customers,  who  purchase  their  china, 
glass,  paper,  fancy  goods,  shoes,  and  other  articles  exported  to 
those  countries.  If  those  ports  should  be  closed  to  us  by  tariff 
rates  as  high  as  those  of  the  United  Stales,  a large  part  of  our 
workmen,  and  a still  larger  part  of  German,  French,  and  English 
laboring-men,  would  be  in  danger  of  losing  their  employment. 
There  is,  therefore,  every  reason  for  reflecting  seriously  regarding 
this  matter,  and  for  not  dismissing  it  as  being  too  far  removed. 
It  would  be  a serious  loss  to  Europe  if  the  politicians  of  Wash- 
ington should  succeed  in  uniting  the  whole  American  continent, 
not  in  a single  free  territory,  but  in  a territory  surrounded  by  in- 
surmountable customs  barriers.” 

The  commercial  interests  of  Europe  are  said  by  a 
prominent  American  diplomat  to  lie  hostile  to  the 
Congress,  and  to  he  endeavoring  to  prejudice  it  in  the 
public  opinion  of  Europe.  That  this  is  not  an  im- 
probable statement  is  shown  by  a remark  of  Dr.  Ve- 
larde, one  of  the  delegates  from  Bolivia,  who,  in  an 
interview  upon  his  arrival,  said: 

“What  Bolivia  desires  is  the  early  development  of  her  mines 
and  agricultural  resources.  Our  gold,  silver,  tin,  and  copper  de- 
posits are  egual  to  any  in  the  world.  Our  trade  is  monopolized 
by  the  British,  and  everything  they  do  not  want  to  see  developed 
is  dwarfed.  They  particularly  oppose  the  working  of  our  tin 
mines,  because  England  has  one  of  the  principal  deposits  from 
which  the  world  for  centuries  has  been  supplied.  Our  commerce 
is  capable  of  far  greater  development  than  it  has  ever  had.  The 
United  States  enjoys  but  little  of  it.  You  might  have  nearly  the 
whole  of  it  if  your  merchants  could  obtain  from  your  government 
the  proper  conditions  in  reciprocity  with  ours.  We  pray  for  the 
introduction  into  our  country  of  North  American  energy  and  busi- 
ness methods.” 

South  American  energy  and  industry,  two  things 
which  have  been  hitherto  supposed  not  to  exist,  have 
made  a very  great  impression  at  the  Paris  Exposition. 
The  advantages  of  a commercial  connection  with  the 
country  have  been  made  more  evident  than  ever  to 
the  European  mind,  and  the  vision  of  a great  Ameri- 
ca ti  protective  federation  is  naturally  disturbing  to  it. 
We  have  hitherto  mentioned  the  subjects  proposed 
for  consideration  at  the  Congress.  A system  of  uni- 
form weights,  measures,  and  coinage,  an  inter-state 
court  of  arbitration  for  disputes  among  American 
powers,  a uniform  tariff  of  customs  duties,  are  tbe 
elements  of  an  international  alliance  which  would 
be  an  extraordinary  power.  But  sentiment  will  play 
a very  minor  part  in  the  conclusions  of  the  confer- 
ence. and  there  has  been  so  little  apparent  interest  in 
tbe  Congress  here,  and  so  little  important  expression 
of  public  opinion,  that  our  delegates  may  feel  that 
they  hardly  comprehend  just  what  the  country  de- 
sires or  expects.  But  one  fact  must  l>e  borne  con- 
stantly in  mind:  to  be  mutually  advantageous, 
trade  between  countries  must  lie  reciprocal.  Prod- 
ucts pay  for  products.  If  we  exclude  the  products 
of  other  countries,  we  prevent  trade.  It  is  certainly 
true  that  we  must  extend  our  markets.  We  cannot 
consume  our  own  supplies,  and  the  way  to  ojien  mar- 
kets is  to  promote  trade.  But  to  promote  trade,  we 
must  facilitate  it.  These  are  familiar  truisms.  But 
they  are  necessary  to  remember  as  the  Congress  as- 
sembles. 

The  significant  proposition  for  the  Congress  is  that 
of  a uniform  American  tariff.  This  would  establish 
an  American  commercial  alliance,  and  tlieintention  is 
undoubtedly — if  the  subject  has  been  much  consider- 
ed— to  extend  over  the  South  American  states  the 
benign  influence  of  our  protective  system,  and  to 
make  the  whole  American  continent  one  commercial 
country.  The  discussion  of  such  a scheme  would 
he  interesting  in  the  highest  degree.  There  is,  of 
course,  no  sentimental  relation  whatever  between  tbe 
North  American  republic  and  the  South  American 
states  growing  out  of  the  fact  that  they  are  all  Amer- 
ican. The  Brazilian  and  the  Chilian  and  the  Peru- 
vian and  the  citizens  of  the  Central  American  com- 
munities are  much  more  strange  to  us  than  most 
Europeans.  But  the  remark  of  Dr.  Velarde  throws 
a great  deal  of  light  upon  the  situation.  The  com- 
mercial relations  of  South  America  with  Europe  are 
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not  satisfactory.  The  circumstances  open  to  u8 
opportunity  of  reciprocity  which  may  be  mutual 
beneficial.  Now  that  the  South  American  deleft 
are  actually  here,  and  are  now  travelling  on  a tour^f 
observation  through  this  country,  we  may  hope  wl  ° 
the  Congress  reassembles  for  better  knowledge  of  th 
condition  and  disposition  of  our  southern  neiehbo* 
than  we  have  ever  possessed. 


DEMOCRATIC  CONVENTIONS. 

The  New  York  Democratic  Convention  was  so 
largely  a body  assembled  only  to  register  the  edicts 
of  Governor  Hill,  and  its  action  was  so  plainly  fore- 
cast, that  its  proceedings  have  no  other  significance 
than  as  an  illustration  of  the  ascendency  of  the  Gov- 
ernor over  his  party  in  the  State.  That  may  be  to 
many  Democrats  a most  disagreeable,  but  it  is  cer- 
tainly an  undeniable  fact.  It  is  one  of  great  signifi. 
cance  also,  for  it  leaves  little  prospect  of  Democratic 
action  in  the  State  which  will  strengthen  the  party  in 
the  minds  of  sol>er  and  intelligent  citizens.  The ’im- 
portance of  New  York  in  a national  election  is  so 
great  that  Democratic  leaders  who  are  looking  for- 
ward will  be  apt  to  base  calculations  upon  the  prob- 
ability of  Governor  Hill's  continued  control  in  the 
State. 

The  popular  vote  in  November  will  probablv  be 
small.  Many  Republicans  will  not  vote  for  the  party 
ticket  l>eeause  they  do  not  wish  to  ratify  Mr.  Purr  s 
“primacy,*’  and  the  same  feeling  in  regard  to  the 
dominance  of  Governor  Hill  will  withhold  many 
Democratic  voters  from  the  polls.  But  as  a Legisla- 
ture and  State  officers  will  be  elected,  it  seems  to  be 
clear  that  at  least  the  two  Democratic  candidates  who 
are  smirched  by  the  ceiling  scandal  ought  to  be  de- 
feated, and  whoever  votes  for  Mr.  Gilbert,  the  head 
of  the  Republican  ticket,  will  vote  for  a thoroughly 
upright  man  who  has  had  experience  in  public  life 
There  will  he  undoubtedly  great  independence  at  the 
polls. 

The  Democratic  Convention  in  Massachusetts  was 
notable  for  the  late  eminent  Republicans  who  took 
part  in  it.  President  ELIOT,  of  Harvard,  Colonel 
Hiooinson.  and  Richard  H.  Dana  were  among  the 
Vice-Presidents,  and  Sherman  Hoar  among  the  active 
delegates.  The  spirit  of  the  Convention  seems  to 
have  been  that  of  the  Republicans  thirty  years  ago-a 
spirit  of  honest  conviction  and  progress.  The  face  of 
the  Convention,  to  use  a phrase  of  Senator  Hoar,  was 
turned  toward  the  morning.  Its  candidate  for  the 
Governorship  is  Mr.  William  E.  Russell,  whowasthe 
candidate  of  last  year,  renominated  by  acclamation. 
The  platform  declares  strongly  and  at  length  for  tariff 
revision.  The  Republicans  are  condemned  for  their 
broken  pledges  of  reform,  but  the  platform  contains 
no  declaration  of  its  own  upon  the  subject.  The 
Massachusetts  branch  of  the  Democratic  party  is  ob- 
viously very  different  from  the  New  York  branch. 


THE  COMEDY  OF  HARMONY. 

There  was  an  irresistible  air  of  comic  opera  politics 
alxmt  the  late  Republican  Convention  in  New  York, 
and  a certain  artless  innocence  which,  in  "prac 
tical  politicians,"  was  very  engaging.  The  great 
disappointment  of  Mr.  Warner  Miller  and  his 
friends  under  the  Harrison  administration  is  well 
known,  and  the  President's  picturesque  description 
of  Mr.  Miller  after  his  defeat  last  year,  as  lying 
where  he  fell  outside  the  breastworks,  is  a current 
jest.  Mr.  Wanamaker's  gushing  declaration  of  love 
for  Mr.  Miller's  prostrate  and  exposed  form  added 
to  the  public  stock  of  harmless  pleasure.  But  it 
could  liardly  have  atoned  to  Mr.  Miller  and  his 
friends  for  the  towering  triumph  of  Mr.  Platt,  who 
was  not  visible  near  the  breastsvorks  during  the 
tremendous  assault  which  occasioned  Mr.  Millers 
recumbent  position.  Although  an  older  ex-Senator 
than  Mr.  Miller,  and,  so  far  as  we  know,  without 
a single  public  service  to  point  to,  Mr.  PlaTT  has 
lieen  made  the  agent  of  the  Presidential  power, 
while  the  President  has  contented  himself  with  a 
picturesque  expression  of  sympathy  for  Mr.  Miller 
in  his  disabled  condition.  That  the  wrath  of  Mr. 
Miller's  friends  has  been  great,  and  that  the  desire 
to  ‘‘get  even  with  Tom  Platt  " has  been  even  a more 
active  emotion  with  them  than  tbe  desire  to  promote 
the  success  of  the  great  party  of  liberty  and  hu- 
manity, is  matter  of  common  knowledge. 

The  Convention  was  at  hand,  and  again  Mr.  Platt 
swept  the  board  and  carried  the  delegates.  Then  a 
cloud  of  the  size  of  a man’s  hand  appeared  on  the 
party  horizon.  Mr.  Miller  was  very  much  engaged 
and  could  not  attend  the  Convention.  Mr.  Depe^ 
had  just  returned  from  Europe,  forbade  free  passes  to 
“the  boys."  and  would  not  attend  the  Convention. 
The  ingenious  and  ingenuous  Mr.  Platt  was  not 
dismayed.  Upon  an  intimation  that  Mr.  Depew  > 
absence  meant  discontent  with  tbe  administration, 
and  a rumored  request  from  Mr.  Platt's  Presided 
that  he  would  sacrifice  himself.  Mr.  Depew  appeal 
in  the  Convention.  Then,  upon  a significant  repre- 
sentation that  the  party  could  have  no  further  use  for 
a defeated  and  disappointed  candidate  who  sulked. 
Mr.  Miller  appeared  in  the  Convention.  Then  the 
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FOUR  AMERICAN  GAME  BIRDS. 

It  is  difficult  for  one  who  lias  not  lived  west  of  the  Alleghanies, 
and  whose  memory  does  not  go  back  a quarter  of  a century  or 
more,  to  understand  and  believe  the  tales  of  early  settlers  in  regard 
to  the  former  plenitude  of  game  birds  in  this  country.  None  of 
these  stories  are  more  astonishing  than  those  which  relate  how 
enormous  was  the  multitude  of  wild  pigeons  that  once  overspread 
the  whole  eastern  half  of  the  United  States.  Their  vast  migrations 
— whence  the  old  name-word  pamenger  pigeon — seem  to  have  been 
only  partly  connected  with  the  changing  of  the  seusons,  for  great 
bodies  of  them  remained  to  breed  in  the  far  South,  while  others 
winged  their  way  to  the  edge  of  the  arctic  tundras,  and  having 
reared  their  young  on  the  shores  of  Hudson's  Bay  and  in  the  valley 


of  the  Mackenzie,  sometimes  remained  there  to  feed  on  juniper 
berries  until  midwinter. 

The  movements  of  these  birds  seem  to  have  been  determined, 
therefore,  by  the  necessity  of  finding  subsistence,  and,  like  tramp 
harvesters,  they  wandered  about  from  one  part  of  the  country  to 
the  other,  seeking  those  districts  where  the  supply  was  largest. 
Their  food  consists  of  all  kinds  of  grain,  berries,  and  such  small 
“nuts”  as  they  can  crack  and  swallow — the  fruit  of  the  beech 
and  the  acorns  of  the  live  and  other  oaks  being  special  favorites. 
Of  rice  they  were  fond;  and  if  it  now  costs  the  rice-growing 
industry  of  the  Southern  States  $2,000,000  a year  to  scare  away 
the  bobolinks  from  the  growing  fields  during  a week  in  April  (as 
is  stated  by  an  inquirer  for  the  government),  what  would  have 
been  the  expense  of  cultivating  rice  under  the  clouds  of  pigeons 
which  a century  ago  were  wont 
to  blacken  the  wild  marshes 
of  zizania,  and  never  leave 
while  a grain  of  the  succulent 
harvest  remained ! 

How  enormous  at  times 
were  the  hosts  of  wild  pigeons 
in  the  Ohio  Valley,  where  mast 
trees  were  plentiful,  has  been 
graphically  recorded  in  the 
writings  of  Audubon,  Wilson, 
and  the  local  historians.  Au- 
dubon says  that  in  the  autumn 
of  1813  the  air  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Louisville  was 
literally  filled  with  pigeons. 
“ The  light  of  the  noonday 
was  obscured  as  by  an  eclipse. 
The  dung  fell  in  spots  not  un- 
like melting  flakes  of  snow ; 
and  the  continued  buzz  of 
wings  had  a tendency  to  lull 
my  senses  to  repose.”  He 


travelled  on  horseback  all  day  without  getting  out  from  under 
them,  and  it  was  after  midnight  before  the  rear-guard  had  passed. 
Computing  their  speed  at  a mile  a minute,  and  allowing  two  pi- 
geons to  the  square  yard,  he  supposes  that  each  column  contained 
nearly  1200  million  birds,  a sum  which  had  to  be  multiplied  many 
times  to  get  near  the  total.  These  masses,  though  so  prodigious, 
seem  to  have  been  moved  by  a common  purpose  and  united  into 
a single  army,  divided  somewhat  into  corps  and  brigades.  They 
would  roost  and  breed  in  one  compact  company,  dispersing  each 
morning  in  foraging  squads  of  a million  or  so  each,  and  often  going 
sixty  or  eighty  miles,  but  always  returning  at  night. 

The  scene  at  the  roost  and  the  meeting-place  was,  in  its  way, 
unparalleled  by  anything  else  in  the  world.  “ When  they  have 
frequented  one  of  these  places  for  some  time,  the  nppearance  it 
exhibits  is  surprising.  The  ground  is  covered  to  the  depth  of 
several  inches  with  their  dung;  all  the  tender  grass  and  under- 
wood destroyed ; the  surface  strewed  with  large  limbs  of  trees, 
broken  down  by  the  weight  of  the  birds  clustering  one  above 
another;  and  the  trees  themselves,  for  thousands  of  acres,  killed 
as  completely  as  if  girdled  with  an  axe."  The  desolation  thus 
produced,  aided  by  the  havoc  made  by  the  attacks  of  all  the 
surrounding  population,  the  birds  of  prey,  wolves,  weasels,  hogs, 
and  other  enemies  which  gathered,  and  the  eating  up  of  all  the 
food  within  a circle  of  a hundred  miles  or  more,  would  by-aod-by 
cause  a sudden  desertion  of  the  place  by  the  pigeons,  which  would 
troop  off  with  their  young  to  settle  in  some  other  tract  of  forest, 
no  one  knew  where. 

Though  unmeasured  hosts  of  this  kind  were  never  seen  at  the 
East,  flocks  of  vast  extent  came  to  New  York  and  New  England 
and  visited  the  forests  of  Lower  Canada;  but  these  were  mere 
stragglers  compared  with  the  Western  hordes.  Now  the  clearing 
away  of  forests,  especially  of  mast-bearing  trees,  and  the  incessant 
destruction  of  old  and  young  which  falls  upon  every  accessible 
roost  as  soon  as  it  is  reported,  steadily  outreaches  the  increase, 
so  that  in  actual  numbers,  no  doubt,  the  wild  pigeons  have  greatly 
diminished,  while  the  remnant  have  been  driven  to  the  remote 
Northern  forests  in  order  to  rear  their  young.  Their  splendid 
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flight  still  cheers  us  now  and  then  in  autumn  duck  has  small  fighting  ability.  The  best  in- 

ami  spring,  as  in  long  bending  lines  these  noble  terests  of  his  defenceless  wife  and  family,  there- 

birds  rush  across  the  sky;  and  the  sportsman  fore,  are  served  by  his  keeping  far  away  from 
and  naturalist  know  where  a few  are  always  to  the  maternal  hiding-place. 

be  found  in  each  of  the  forested  States;  but  How  the  young  are  got  down  to  the  water  from 
the  glory  of  the  tribe  has  departed  witli  the  their  lofty  tenement  was  for  a long  time  a puz- 
disappearance  of  savagery  in  the  land,  and  the  zle,  but  at  last  Dr.  C.  C.  Abbott  supplied  the  in- 
passenger pigeon — the  very  image  and  spirit  of  formation.  The  nest  in  the  instance  he  observed 
exultant  wildness — will  soon  be  a rarity.  Pigeon-  was  fully  fifty  feet  above  the  water  of  a creek 
shooting,  nevertheless,  can  still  be  enjoyed  in  the  near  Trenton,  New  Jersey.  By  climbing  another 
Alleghanies  and  some  other  comparatively  un-  tree  Dr.  Abbott  could  get  a good  view  of  the  spot 

cultivated  districts,  where  they  come  in  the  fall  and  see  the  young  in  the  nest.  Two  whole  days 

to  feed  in  the  mountain  glades.  The  weapon  he  watched  without  much  result,  but  on  the  third 

should  be  a rifle,  though  the  stroug  flight  of  the  his  persistence  was  rewarded,  for  on  taking  his 
bird  taxes  marksmanship,  even  when  a shot-gun  position  he  saw  that  some  of  the  young  had  dis- 
is  used,  if  the  gunner  is  willing  to  try  to  hit  him  • appeared,  and  felt  sure  the  others  would  soon 
as  he  spins  away  through  the  tree-tops.  follow.  In  the  course  of  half  an  hour  the  old 

Even  less  of  a “game  bird”  than  the  wild  pi-  duck  appeared,  and  after  a few  moments’  rest 
geon  is  the  spotted  sand-piper  ( Tringoides  macn-  squatted  closely  down  upon  the  nest,  whereupon 
iarius),  alias  teeter-tail,  alias  a great  many  other  a duckling  quietly  climbed  upon  her  back  and 
pseudonyms.  He,  too,  is  a bird  of  the  woods,  as  nestled  closely  between  her  shoulders.  The  old 

well  as  of  the  sea-shore,  and  every  river-side,  all  bird  then  walked  slowly  to  the  edge  of  an  over- 

the  mountain  brooks,  listen  to  his  sharp  rain-  hanging  limb,  and  with  a slow  flapping  motion 

promising  cry.  Yet  he  is  by  no  means  shy  of  no-  of  the  outspread  wings  let  herself  down,  rather 

tice,  and  follows  the  creek"  confidingly  into  the  than  flew,  to  the  water.  The  moment  she  touch- 
farm-vard,  or  even  the  village,  so  long  as  he  can  ed  the  surface  of  the  stream  she  dove,  and  left 

find  in  it  the  rockv  shallows  that  afford  him  good  the  duckling  swimming  on  the  water,  quite  at 

hunting-ground  for  aquatic  insects  and  mollusks.  home.  This  has  since  been  confirmed  by  other 

They  are  not  often  shot,  for  the  flesh  has  a fishy  observers,  and  is  paralleled  by  some  of  the  arctic 
taste,  except  by  boys  who  wish  to  practise  upon  cliff-nesting  sea-fowl. 

their  erratic  flight,  and  so  these  little  birds  grow  The  wood-duck  is  common,  and  breeds  from 
more  numerous  rather  than  less  so  as  the  country  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  to  Canada.  Over  much  of 
settles  up.  this  space  it  is  the  only  member  of  its  family 

Scuttling  along  with  steady  diligence,  many  of  seen  in  the  summer,  and  hence  is  known  as  the 
them  go  clear  to  the  arctic  zone  and  back  every  “summer-duck.”  It  can  be  domesticated,  and 
summer;  but  those  that  make  this  pilgrimage  makes  a charming  ornament  to  the  fancier’s  yard, 
spend  the  winter  in  the  Northern  and  Middle  Bob  White  extends  his  Western  wanderings  no 
Estates,  replacing  the  summer  quota  of  those  lo-  farther  than  the  dry  plains.  If  lie  crossed  the 
calities,  which  has  gone  to  winter  resorts  in  the  Rockies  to  the  Pacific  coast  he  might  visit  cous- 
far  South.  The  nest  is  a mere  hollow  scratched  ins,  who,  perhaps,  would  act  coolly  toward  him, 
in  the  sandy  border  of  a salt-marsh,  or  of  a fresh-  remarking,  as  Californians  sometimes  do  in  re- 
water lake,  or  perhaps  quite  away  in  a corn  field  gard  to  the  rest  of  the  world,  that  “ he  had  no 
or  old  pasture;  and  it  contains  four  top-shaped  style  about  him  ”;  for,  though  their  dress  is  after 
eggs,  clay -colored,  and  blotched  with  sienna  the  same  pattern  as  that  of  Boh  White,  the  sober 
brown.  brown  hues  and  respectable  white  neckerchief 

To  protect  these  eggs,  or  the  ridiculous  little  which  characterize  him,  are  replaced  in  their  case 
puffs  of  gray  down  mounted  on  stilts,  which  she  by  far  gayer  colors  if  not  of  richer  material, 
proudly  calls  her  babies,  the  solicitous  mother,  There  ure  two  species  of  quail  in  California, 
screaming/>eeZ-Mwf  / peet-weet ! in  agonized  tones,  one  belonging  to  the  mountain  heights,  and  the 
will  throw  herself  before  the  enemy,  one  wing  other  confined  to  the  valley  lands  of  tjie  coast 
apparently  broken  and  useless  and  a leg  disabled,  region.  The  latter  {Ijophortifi  calif  or  mens)  is 
and  will  roll  and  flutter  in  a way  to  deceive  the  by  far  the  more  common,  and  is  the  one  usually 
elect.  You  think  she  is  wounded,  and  give  chase ; alluded  to  as  the  California  quail,  though  its  home 
but  she  is  able  to  just  elude  your  grasp,  and  thus  name  is  val/ei / quail.  This  beautiful  bird  is 
leads  you  to  a safe  distance  from  her  treasures,  about  the  size  of  the  Eastern  Bob  White.  Its 
when  suddenly  she  gets  well,  and  goes  away  like  general  color  is  lead  gray,  the  wings  and  back 
a shot.  glossed  with  olive  brown,  and  streaked  with  black 

In  color  this  pretty  little  sand-piper  is  bronzed  and  white  in  a very  pretty  wav.  The  belly  is 
or  brownish  green,  the  wings  crossed  by  a nar-  orange,  fading  into  buff  and  finally  into  white  on 
row  bar  of  white,  which  also  tips  the  outer  feathers  the  sides,  each  feather  edged  with  black.  These 

of  the  tail ; the  underparts  are  white,  with  many  are  only  broad  designations  of  color,  which  are 

circular  and  oval  spots  of  brown.  varied  and  interblended  in  such  a way  as  to 

The  whole  set  of  local  names,  like  “ wag-tail  ” make  the  bird  one  of  the  most  striking  and 

and  “ tip-up,”  refer  to  an  action  amusingly  char-  beautiful  in  our  whole  fauna.  It  is  the  head, 
acteristic  of  this  bird,  which,  when  it  alights,  or  however,  that  is  his  chief  glory.  The  forehead 

pauses  in  its  running  along  the  beach  or  creek-  is  brownish  yellow,  with  the  shafts  of  the  fea- 

side,  begins  at  once  to  mince  and  teeter  upon  its  thers  black  ; across  the  top  of  the  head,  with  its 

legs,  lifting  and  dropping  its  tail,  and  rising  and  ends  floating  backward  along  the  sides  of  the 

sinking  on  elastic  toes,  as  though  perpetually  neck  and  edged  with  black,  is  a narrow  filet  of 

courtesying  a welcome  to  you.  white,  enclosing  the  light  brown  back  of  the 

While  you  are  standing  upon  the  bank  of  some  head  and  nape ; and  from  the  crown  of  the  head, 

forest  pond  or  tree-bordered  inlet  of  the  sea,  within  this  brown  patch,  rises  a bunch  of  tall 

smiling  at  the  good  manners  of  the  sand-piper,  plumes — sometimes  two,  sometimes  five  or  six — 
admiring  the  arrowy  stroke  of  the  blue  king-  which  curve  forward  and  nod  with  a proud  and 
fisher,  or  the  graceful  sweep  of  the  bank-swallow  graceful  motion  of  which  the  bird  seems  distinct- 
as  he  turns  to  just  ripple  the  water  with  his  wing  ly  conscious.  His  chin  nnd  throat  are  black,  mar- 
tip,  the  calm  surface  may  suddenly  reflect  the  gined  with  a white  band,  which  starts  at  the  eye 
brilliant  image  of  a wood-duck,  winging  his  way  and  passes  around  the  throat  to  the  other  eye. 
toward  a hollow  tree,  on  whose  topmost  stump  The  valley  quail  congregate  in  the  grain  fields 
perhaps  a heron  stands  in  statuesque  pose.  and  along  the  roads  of  the  cultivated  districts 

Here  is  the  most  beautiful  of  our  water-fowl,  from  the  Columbia  to  Cape  St.  Lucas,  sometimes 
rivalling  the  birds  of  the  tropics  in  the  splendor  in  such  numbers  as  to  be  a nuisance,  but  gen- 
of  his  attire.  This  is  his  description  : The  head  erally  in  small  coveys,  which  remain  together  ex- 
is  crested,  and  is  iridescent  green  and  purple,  cept  during  the  breeding  season,  when  the  pairs 
with  parallel  curved  lines  of  white  at  the  side  of  separate  to  find  secluded  homes  in  the  thickets, 
the  head,  and  a broad  forked  white  throat  patch ; Their  nests  amount  to  nothing,  and  the  eggs  are 
the  upper  parts  of  the  body  are  dark  reddish  not  chalk  white  like  those  of  the  Atlantic  coast 
brown,  with  bronze  and  purplish  reflections ; the  species,  but  more  creamy  in  color,  and  marked 
breast  and  abdomen  are  grayish  white,  while  the  with  drab  and  brown  in  a great  variety  of  spots 
sides  and  lower  part  of  the  neck  are  reddish  pur-  and  streaks.  The  “song”  of  this  quail,  heard 
pie,  each  feather  with  a white  tip;  the  feet  are  in  spring  and  early  summer,  is  a hardly  musical 
dull  orange,  and  the  bill  red  and  black.  To  put  kuck-lcHek-kuck-ka,  the  first  three  notes  .rapidly 

into  the  list  of  game  a bird  “ so  bedeck’d,  ornate,  repeated,  and  the  last  prolonged  with  a falling 

and  gay,”  sailing  through  the  verdant  foliage  of  inflection.  Cnt-cnt- cut-me-too , one  writer  repre- 
the  summer  woods,  or  over  the  glassy  surface  of  sents  it. 

a dark  lily  pond  like  a winged  bundle  of  gems,  The  rules  of  Eastern  quail  shooting  do  not  ap- 
and  to  say  that  it  is  easily  shot  and  good  for  the  plv  well  to  this  bird,  which  has  a very  different 
table,  is  a sacrilege  upon  both  nature  and  art.  behavior  when  hunted.  It  does  not  lie  well  to 

The  most  interesting  thing  about  the  wood-  the  dog,  but  runs  through  the  tall  grass,  and  if 
duck,  apart  from  its  dress,  is  its  domestic  life.  wounded  will  use  its  last  bit  of  strength  in 

As  a rule,  ducks  nestle  among  the  rushes  or  crawling  into  some  gopher’s  hole  or  other  hiding- 


the  newsmen  came  crying  through  the  street  al-  “ No,  but  seriously.  There’ll  be  plentv  of  n 
most  every  hour  with  a lamentable,  unintelligible  paper  accounts.  But  you  could  treat  it  i *7 

noise.  He  read  not  only  the  latest  intelligence  historical  spirit — like  something  that  hanri.^l 

of  the  strike,  but  the  editorial  comments  on  it,  several  centuries  ago;  De  Foe’s  Plague  of! 
which  praised  the  firm  attitude  of  both  parties,  don  style.  Heigh  ? What  made  me  think  r 
and  the  admirable  measures  taken  by  the  police  was  Beaton.  If  I could  get  hold  of  him  vout  ' 
to  preserve  order.  Fulkerson  enjoyed  the  inter-  could  go  round  together  and  take  down  Us*  ,1"° 

views  with  the  police  captains  and  the  leaders  of  ic  aspects.  It’s  a big  thing,  March,  this  strik  ^ 

the  strike;  he  equally  enjoyed  the  attempts  of  I tell  you  it’s  imposing  to  have  a private  wai-6'8 
the  reporters  to  interview  the  road  managers,  you  say,  fought  out  this  way,  in  the  heart  of  v** 
which  were  so  graphically  detailed,  and  with  such  York,  and  New  York  not  minding  it  a bit 
a fine  feeling  for  the  right  use  of  scare-heads  as  . Might  take  that  view  of  it.  With  your  des^T 
to  have  almost  the  value  of  direct  expressions  tions  and  Beaton’s  sketches — well,  it  would  ' ^ 
from  them,  though  it  seemed  that  they  had  res-  be  the  greatest  card ! Come ! What  do  ^ 
olutely  refused  to  speak.  He  said,  at  second-  sav  ?”  •T0U 

hand  from  the  papers,  that  if  the  men  behaved  “ Will  von  undertake  to  make  it  right  w'  b 
themselves  and  respected  the  rights  of  property,  Mrs.  March,  if  I’m  killed  and  she  and  ibe  chil 
they  would  have  public  sympathy  with  them  ev-  dren  are  not  killed  with  me?” 
ery  time;  but  just  as  soon  us  they  began  to  in-  “Well,  it  would  be  difficult.  I wonder  how  it 
terfere  with  the  roads’  right  to  manage  their  own  would  do  to  get  Kendricks  to  do  the  literal 

affairs  in  their  own  way,  they  must  be  put  down  part?” 

with  an  iron  hand ; the  phrase  “ iron  hand”  did  “ I’ve  no  doubt  he’d  jump  at  the  chance  I’ve 
Fulkerson  almost  as  much  good  as  if  it  had  vet  to  see  the  form  of  literature  that  Kendricks 
never  been  used  before.  News  began  to  come  wouldn’t  lav  down  his  life  for.” 
of  fighting  between  the  police  and  the  strikers  “Say!”  March  perceived  that  Fulkerson  was 
when  the  roads  tried  to  move  their  cars  with  about  to  vent  another  inspiration,  and  smiled 
men  imported  from  Philadelphia,  nnd  then  Ful-  patiently.  “Look  here!.  What’s  the  reason  we 
kerson  rejoiced  at  the  splendid  courage  of  the  couldn’t  get  one  of  the  strikers  to  write  it  up 
police.  At  the  same  time  he  believed  what  the  for  us?" 

strikers  said,  and  that  the  trouble  was  not  made  “Might  have  a symposium  of  strikers  and 

by  them,  but  bv  gangs  of  roughs  acting  without  presidents,”  March  suggested, 

their  approval.  In  this  juncture  he  was  relieved  “No;  I'm  in  earnest.  They  sav  some  of  those 
by  the  arrival  of  the  State  Board  of  Arbitration,  fellows — especially  the  foreigners— are  educated 
which  took  up  its  quarters,  with  a great  many  men.  I know  one  fellow— a Bohemian— that 
scare-heads,  at  one  of  the  principal  hotels,  and  used  to  edit  a Bohemian  newspaper  here.  He 
invited  the  roads  and  the  strikers  to  lay  the  mat-  could  write  it  out  in  his  kind  of  Dutch,  and  we 
ter  in  dispute  before  them ; he  said  that  now  could  get  Linduu  to  translate  it.” 

we  should  see  the  working  of  the  greatest  piece  “ I guess  not,”  said  March,  drvly. 
of  social  machinery  in  modern  times.  But  it  ap-  “ Why  not  ? He’d  do  it  for  the  cause,  wouldn’t 
pea  red  to  work  only  in  the  alacrity  of  the  strik-  he?  Suppose  you  put  it  up  on  him,  the  next 

ers  to  submit  their  grievance.  The  roads  were  time  you  see  him.” 

as  one  road  in  declaring  that  there  was  nothing  “ I don't  see  Lindau  any  more,”  said  March, 
to  arbitrate,  and  that  they  were  merely  asserting  He  added,  “ I guess  he’s  renounced  me  along  with 
their  right  to  manage  their  own  affairs  in  their  Mr.  Dryfoos's  money.” 

own  way.  One  of  the  presidents  was  reported  “ Pshaw ! You  don’t  mean  he  hasn’t  been 

to  have  told  a member  of  the  Board,  who  per-  round  since?" 

Ponallv  summoned  him,  to  get  out  and  to  go  about  “ He  came  for  a while,  hut  he’s  left  off  coming 
his  business.  Then,  to  Fulkerson’s  extreme  dis-  now.  I don’t  feel  particularly  gav  about  it,  ’ 
appointment,  the  august  tribunal,  acting  on  be-  March  said,  with  some  resentment  of  Fulkerson's 
half  of  the  sovereign  people  in  the  interest  of  grin.  "He’s  left  me  in  debt  to  him  for  lessons 
peace,  declared  itself  powerless  and  got  out,  and  to  the  children." 

would,  no  doubt,  have  gone  about  its  business  Fulkerson  laughed  out.  “Well,  he  is  the 
if  it  had  had  any.  Fulkerson  did  not  know  what  greatest  old  fool!  Who’d ’a’ thought  he’d  'a' 
to  sav,  perhaps  because  the  extras  did  not;  but  been  in  earnest  with  those  ‘ brincibles’  of  his? 
March  laughed  at  this  result.  But  I suppose  there  have  to  be  just  such  cranks; 

“ It’s  a good  deal  like  the  military  manoeuvre  it  takes  all  kinds  to  make  a world.” 

of  the  King  of  France  and  his  forty  thousand  “There  has  to  be  one  such  crank,  it  seems,’’ 
men.  I suppose  somebody  told  him  at  the  top  of  March  partially  assented.  “One’s  enough  for 
the  hill  that  there  was  nothing  to  arbitrate,  and  me.” 

to  get  out  and  go  about  his  business,  and  that  "I  reckon  this  thing  is  nuts  for  Lindau. too,’’ 
was  the  reason  he  marched  down  after  he  had  said  Fulkerson.  “ Why,  it  must  act  like  a schoon- 

marched  up  with  all  that  ceremony.  What  er  of  beer  on  him  all  the  while,  to  see’ gabidal' 

amuses  me  is  to  find  that,  in  an  affair  of  this  embarrassed  like  it  is  by  this  strike.  It  must 

kind  the  roads  have  rights  and  the  strikers  make  old  Lindau  feel  like  he  was  back  behind 

have  rights,  but  the  public  has  no  rights  at  all.  those  barricades  at  Berlin.  Well,  he’s  a splendid 

The  roads  and  the  strikers  are  allowed  to  fight  old  fellow ; pity  he  drinks,  as  I remarked  odc« 

out  a private  war  in  our  mid.-t — as  thoroughly  before.” 

and  precisely  a private  war  as  any  we  despise  When  March  left  the  office  he  did  not  go  home 

the  Middle  Ages  for  having  tolerated — as  any  so  directly  as  he  came,  perhaps  because  Mn 

street  war  in  Florence  or  Verona — and  to  fight  March’s  eye  was  not  on  him.  He  was  very  cu- 

it  out  at  our  pains  and  expense,  and  we  stand  by  rious  about  some  aspects  of  the  strike, whose  im- 

like  sheep,  and  wait  tili  they  get  tired.  It’s  a pot  tance,  as  a great  social  convulsion,  he  fell 

funny  attitude  for  a city  of  fifteen  hundred  thou-  people  did  not  recognize;  and  with  his  temper- 

sand  inhabitants.”  anee  in  everything,  he  found  its  negative  expres- 

“What  would  you  do?”  asked  Fulkerson,  a sions  as  significant  as  its  more  violent  phases, 
good  deal  daunted  by  this  view  of  the  case.  He  bad  promised  his  wife  solemnly  that  he  would 

“Do?  Nothing.  Hasn’t  the  State  Board  of  keep  away  from  these,  and  he  had  a natural  in- 

Arbitration  declared  itself  powerless?  We  have  clination  to  keep  his  promise;  he  had  no  wish  to 

no  hold  upon  the  strikers  ; and  we’re  so  used  to  be  that  peaceful  spectator  who  always  gets  shot 

Wing  snubbed  and  disobliged  by  common  carriers  when  there  is  any  firing  on  a mob.  He  interested 

that  we  have  forgotten  our  hold  on  the  roads,  himself  in  the  apparent  indifference  of  the  mitrhty 

and  always  allow  them  to  manage  their  own  af-  city,  which  kept  on  about  its  business  as  tnin- 

fairs  in  their  own  way,  quite  as  if  we  had  nothing  quilly  as  if  the  private  war  being  fought  out  in 

to  do  with  them,  and  they  owed  us  no  services  in  its  midst  were  a vague  rumor  of  Indian  troubles 

return  for  their  privileges.”  on  the  frontier;  and  he  realized  how  there  might 

“ That’s  a good  deal  so,”  said  Fulkerson,  dis-  once  have  been  a street  feud  of  forty  years  in 

ordering  his  hair.  “ Well,  it’s  nuts  for  the  Col-  Florence  without  interfering  materially  with  the 

onel,  nowadays.  He  says  if  he  was  boss  of  this  industry  and  prosperity  of  the  city.  On  Broadway 

town  he  would  seize  the  roads  on  behalf  of  the  there  was  a silence  where  a jangle  and  clatter  of 

people,  and  man  ’em  with  policemen,  and  run  ’em  horse-car  bells  and  hoofs  had  been,  but  it  was  not 
till  the  managers  had  come  to  terms  with  the  very  noticeable;  and  on  the  avenues,  roofed  by 

strikers ; and  he’d  do  that  every  time  there  was  the  elevated  roads,  this  silence  of  the  surface 

a strike.”  tracks  was  not  noticeable  at  all  in  the  roar  of 

“ Doesn’t  that  rather  savor  of  the  paternalism  the  trains  overhead.  Some  of  the  cross-town 

he  condemned  in  Lindau  ?”  asked  Mareh.  cars  were  beginning  to  run  again,  with  a police- 

“I  don’t  know.  It  savors  of  horse-sense.”  man  on  the  rear  of  each;  on  the  Third  Avenue 

“You  are  pretty  far  gone.  Fulkerson.  I line,  operated  by  non-union  men,  who  had  not 

thought  you  were  the  most  engaged  man  I ever  struck,  there  were  two  policemen  beside  the  driv- 

saw  ; but  I guess  you’re  more  father-in-lawed.  er  of  every  car,  and  two  beside  the  conductor,  to 

And  before  you’re  married  too.”  protect  them  from  the  strikers.  But  there  were 

“Well,  the  Colonel’s  a glorious  old  fellow,  no  strikers  in  sight,  and  on  Second  Avenue  they 


on  rocky  cliffs,  and  are  very  chary  about  attempt- 
ing to  alight  upon  trees,  as  might  be  inferred 
from  an  examination  of  their  feet,  which  are  ill 
adapted  to  perching.  But  a few  in  various  parts 
of  the  world  are  exceptions,  and  among  them 
our  subject  is  conspicuous.  The  pair  seek  out 
early  in  the  spring  a blasted  tree  as  near  to  the 
water  as  possible,  and  if  they  can  find  in  it  a 
place  where  a limb  has  been  torn  out,  or  a hole 
lias  rotted,  or  some  excavation  has  been  made 
by  a woodpecker  or  squirrel,  into  which  they  can 
manage  to  squeeze  their  bodies,  there  they  set 
up  their  home.  The  furnishing  consists  of  a bed 
of  sticks,  dried  weeds,  nnd  straw,  covered  with 
a thick  layer  of  downy  feathers,  a large  part  of 
which  is  plucked  from  the  mother  bird’s  breast. 
The  twelve  eggs  are  buff-green  and  polished ; 
and  while  the  duck  lays  and  broods  upon  them, 
the  drake  joins  a band  of  other  careless  Bene- 
dicts, and  takes  a gav  vacation  until  the  young 
are  able  to  fly,  when  he  rejoins  his  family.  This 
looks  like  a very  unuxorious  proceeding  on  his 
part;  but  a moment’s  thought  will  relieve  him 
of  the  charge,  since  it  is  plain  that  so  brilliant 
a chap  hovering  about  his  doorway  would  but 
serve  as  a sign  to  all  marauders  that  there  was 
plunder  in  toothsome  eggs  and  ducklings  to  be 
had  for  the  trouble  of  getting  them,  since  the 
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place  to  die ; hence  dogs  are  trained  to  rush  for- 
ward and  retrieve  the  game  as  soon  as  it  falls. 
When  flushed,  they  are  likely  to  take  to  the 
branches  of  the  nearest  trees  and  skulk  among 
the  foliage.  This  is  more  characteristic  of  young 
birds,  however,  than  of  older  ones,  which  trust 
more  to  their  swift  flight.  They  are  quite  as 
difficult  to  hit  on  the  wing  as  Bob  White,  and 
their  flesh  is  equally  good.  Ernest  Ingkrsou.. 


A HAZARD  OF  NEW  FORTUNES.* 

BY  WILLIAM  DEAN  HOWELLS. 


PART  FIFTH. 

III. 

The  strike  made  a good  deal  of  talk  in  the 
office  of  Every  Other  Week- — that  is,  it  made  Ful- 
kerson talk  a good  deal.  He  congratulated  him- 
self that  he  was  not  personally  incommoded  by  it, 
like  some  of  the  fellows  who  lived  uptown,  and 
had  not  everything  under  one  roof,  as  it  were. 
He  enjoyed  the  excitement  of  it,  and  he  kept  the 
office-boy  miming  out  to  buy  the  extras  which 
■ Begun  in  Harper's  Weekly  No.  1683. 


March.  I wish  lie  had  the  power  to  do  that 
thing,  just  for  the  fun  of  looking  on  while  he 
waltzed  in.  He’s  on  the  keen  jump  from  morn- 
ing till  night,  and  lie’s  up  late  and  early,  to  see 
the  row.  I’m  afraid  he'll  get  shot  at  some  of  the 
fights  ; lie  sees  them  all ; I can’t  get  anv  show  at 
them : haven’t  seen  a brick-bat  shied  or  a club 
swung  yet.  Have  you?” 

“No;  I find  I can  philosophize  the  situation 
about  ns  well  from  the  papers,  and  that’s  what  I 
really  want  to  do,  I suppose.  Besides,  I’m  sol- 
emnly pledged  by  Mrs.  March  not  to  go  near  any 
sort  of  crowd,  under  penalty  of  having  her  bring 
the  children  and  go  with  me.  Her  theory  is  that 
we  must  all  die  together;  the  children  haven’t 
been  at  school  since  the  strike  began.  There’s 
no  precaution  that  Mrs.  Mareh  hasn’t  used.  She 
watches  me  whenever  I go  out,  and  sees  that  I 
start  straight  for  this  office.” 

Fulkerson  laughed  and  said  : “ Well,  it’s  prob- 
ably the  only  thing  that’s  saved  your  life.  Have 
you  seen  anything  of  Beaton  lately  ?" 

“ No.  You  don’t  mean  to  sav  he's  killed  !” 

“ Not  if  he  knows  it.  But  I don’t  know — What 
do  you  say,  March  ? What’s  the  reason  you 
couldn’t  get  us  up  a paper  on  the  strike?” 

“ I knew  it  would  fetch  round  to  Every  Other 
Week , somehow.” 


stood  quietly  about  in  groups  on  the  comers, 
While  March  watched  them  at  a safe  distance,  s 
car  laden  with  policemen  came  down  the  track, 
but  none  of  the  strikers  offered  to  molest  it.  Is 
their  simple  Sunday  best,  March  thought  them 
very  quiet,  decent-looking  people,  and  he  could 
well  believe  that  they  had  nothing  to  do  with  tl* 
riotous  outbreaks  in" other  parts  of  the  city.  He 
could  hardly  believe  that  there  were  any  such  out 
breaks;  he  began  more  and  more  to  think  them 
mere  newspaper  exaggerations  in  the  absence  of 
any  disturbance,  or  the  disposition  to  it,  that  lie 
could  see.  He  walked  on  to  the  East  Bw: 
Avenues  A,  B,  and  C presented  the  same  quie 
aspect  as  Second  Avenue;  groups  of  men  stool 
on  tiie  corners,  and  now  and  then  a police-laden 
car  was  brought  unmolested  down  the  track*  be- 
fore them;  they  looked  at  it  nnd  talked  together, 
and  some  laughed,  but  there  was  no  trouble 

March  got  a cross-town  car,  and  came  back  to 
the  west  side.  A policeman,  looking  very  sleepy 
and  tired,  lounged  on  the  platform. 

“ I suppose  you’ll  be  glad  when  this  cruel  rst 
is  over,”  March  suggested  as  he  got  in. 

The  officer  gave  him  a surly  glance  and  m»de 
him  no  answer. 

His  behavior,  from  a man  born  to  the  joking 
give  and  take  of  our  life,  impressed  Mareh.  b 
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gave  him  a fine  sense  of  the  ferocity  which  he 
had  read  of  the  French  troops  putting  on  tow- 
ard  the  populace  just  before  the  eon p d'etat ; 
he  began  to  feel  like  populace;  but  he  struggled 
with  himself  and  regained  his  character  of  philo- 
sophical observer.  In  this  character  he  remained 
in  the  car  and  let  it  carry  him  by  the  corner 
where  he  ought  to  have  got  out  and  gone  home, 
and  let  it  keep  on  with  him  to  one  of  the  fur- 
thermost tracks  westward,  where  so  much  of  the 
fighting  was  reported  to  have  taken  place.  But 
everything  on  the  way  was  as  quiet  as  on  the 
east  side. 

Suddenly  the  car  stopped  with  so  tpiick  a turn 
of  the  brake  that  he  was  half  thrown  from  his 
seat,  and  the  policeman  jumped  down  from  the 
platform  and  ran  forward. 

IV. 

Dryfoos  sat  at  breakfast  that  morning  with 
Mrs.  Mandel  as  usual  to  pour  out  his  coffee. 
Conrad  had  already  gone  down-town ; the  two 
girls  lay  abed  much  later  than  their  father  break- 
fasted, and  their  mother  had  gradually  grown 
too  feeble  to  come  down  till  lunch.  Suddenly 
Christine  appeared  at  the  door.  Her  laee  was 
white  to  the  edges  of  her  lips,  and  her  eyes  were 
blazing. 

“Look  here,  father!  nave  you  been  saying 
anything  to  Mr.  Beaton  ?” 

The  old  man  looked  up  at  her  across  his  cof- 
fee-cup through  Ids  frowning  brows.  “ No.” 

Mrs.  Mandel  dropped  her  eyes,  and  the  spoon 
shook  in  her  hand. 

“ Then  what’s  the  reason  he  don’t  come  here 
any  more  ?”  demanded  the  girl ; and  her  glance 
darted  from  her  father  to  Mrs.  Mandel.  “Oh, 
it’s  yon , is  it  ? I’d  like  to  know  who  told  yon  to 
meddle  in  other  people’s  business?’’ 

“ / did,”  said  Dryfoos,  savagely.  “/  told  her 
to  ask  him  what  he  wanted  here,  and  he  said  he 
didn’t  want  anvthing,  und  he’s  stopped  coming. 
That’s  all.  1 did  it  myself.” 

“ Oli,  you  did,  did  you  ?”  said  the  girl,  scarcely 
less  insolently  than  she  had  spoken  to  Mrs.  Man- 
del.  “ I should  like  to  know  what  you  did  it 
for?  I'd  like  to  know  what  made  you  think  I 
wasn’t  able  to  take  care  of  myself.  I just  knew 
somebody  had  been  meddling.  1 ut  1 didn’t  sup- 
pose it  was  yon.  1 can  manage  my  own  affairs 
in  my  own  way,  if  you  please,  ami  I’ll  thank  you 
after  this  to  leave  me  to  myself  in  what  don't 
concern  you.’’ 

“ Don’t  concern  me  ? You  impudent  jade  !” 
her  father  began. 

Christine  advanced  from  the  doorway  toward 
the  table;  she  had  her  hands  closed  upon  what 
seemed  trinkets,  spine  of  which  glittered  and 
dangled  from  them.  She  said,  “Will  you  go  to 
him  and  tell  him  that  this  meddlesome  minx 
here  had  no  business  to  say  anything  about  me 
to  him,  and  you  take  it  all  back  ?” 

“ No!”  shouted  the  old  man.  “And  if — ” 

“That’s  all  I want  of  you!"  the  girl  shouted 
in  her  turn.  “Here  are  your  presents.”  With 
both  hands  she  flung  the  jewels — pins  and  rings 
and  ear-rings  and  bracelets — among  the  break- 
fast dishes,  from  which  some  of  them  sprang  to 
the  floor.  She  stood  a moment  to  pul!  the  in- 
taglio ring  from  the  finger  where  Heaton  put  it  a 
year  ago,  und  dashed  that  at  her  father’s  plate. 
Then  she  whirled  out  of  the  room,  and  they 
heard  her  running  upstairs. 

The  old  man  made  a start  toward  her,  but  he 
fell  back  in  his  chair  before  she  was  gone,  and 
with  a fierce,  grinding  movement  of  his  jaws, 
controlled  himself.  “Take — take  those  things 
up,"  he  gasped  to  Mrs.  Mamie).  He  seemed  un- 
able to  rise  again  from  bis  chair,  but  when  she 
asked  him  if  he  were  unwell,  he  said  no,  with  an 
air  of  offence,  and  got  quickly  to  his  feet.  He 
mechanically  picked  up  t lie  intaglio  ring  from 
the  table  while  lie  stood  there,  and  put  U on  his 
little  finger;  his  hand  was  not  much  bigger  than 
Christine’s.  “How  do  you  suppose  she  found  it 
out?”  he  asked,  after  a moment. 

“She  seems  to  have  merely  suspected  it,"  said 
Mrs.  Mandel,  in  a tremor,  and  with  the  fright  in 
her  eyes  which  Christine’s  violence  had  brought 
there. 

“ Well,  it  don’t  make  any  difference.  Site  had 
to  know,  somehow,  and  now  site  knows.”  He 
started  toward  the  door  of  the  library,  as  if  to 
go  into  the  hall,  where  bis  hat  and  coat  always 
hung. 

“ Mr.  Dryfoos,”  palpitated  Mrs.  Mandel,  “ I 
can’t  remain  here,  after  the  language  your  daugh- 
ter has  used  to  me — I can’t  let  you  leave  me — I 
— I’m  afraid  of  her — ” 

“Lock  yourself  up,  then,"  said  the  old  man, 
rudely.  He  added,  from  the  hall  before  he  went 
out,  “ I reckon  she'll  quiet  down  now.” 

He  took  the  elevated  road.  The  strike  seemed 
a very  far-off  thing,  though  the  paper  he  bought 
to  look  up  the  stock  market  was  full  of  noisy 
typography  about  yesterday’s  troubles  on  the  sur- 
face  lines.  Among  the  millionaires  in  Wall  Street 
there  was  some  joking  and  some  swearing,  but 
not  much  thinking  about  the  six  thousand  men 
who  had  taken  such  chances  in  their  attempt  to 
better  their  condition.  Dryloos  heard  nothing 
of  the  strike  in  the  lobby  of  the  Stock  Exchange, 
where  he  spent  two  or  three  hours  watching  a 
favorite  stock  of  his  go  up  and  go  down  under 
the  betting.  Bv  the  time  the  Exchange  closed 
it  had  risen  eight  points,  and  on  this  and  some 
other  investments  lie  was  five  thousand  dollars 
richer  than  he  had  been  in  the  morning.  But 
he  had  expected  to  be  richer  still,  and  he  was  by 
no  means  satisfied  with  his  luck.  All  through 
the  excitement  of  his  winning  and  losing  had 
played  the  dull,  murderous  rage  he  felt  toward 
the  child  who  had  defied  him,  and  when  the  game 
was  over  and  he  started  home,  his  rage  mount- 
ed into  a sort  of  frenzy;  he  would  teaeii  her,  he 
would  break  her.  He  walked  a long  way  with- 
out thinking,  and  then  waited  for  a car.  None 
came,  and  he  hailed  a passing  coup6. 

" What  lias  got  all  the  caps-*”  he  demanded  of 


the  driver,  who  jumped  doivn  from  his  box  to 
open  the  door  for  him  and  get  his  direction. 

“ Been  away  ?”  asked  the  driver.  “ Hasn't 
been  any  car  along  for  a week.  Strike.” 

“Oil  yes.”  said  Dryfoos.  He  felt  suddenly 
giddy,  and  he  remained  staring  at  the  driver 
after  he  had  taken  his  seat. 

The  man  asked,  “ Where  to?” 

Dryfoos  could  not  think  of  his  street  or  num- 
ber, and  he  said,  with  uncontrollable  fury:  "I 
told  you  once!  Go  up  to  West  Eleventh,  and 
drive  along  slow  on  the  south  side;  I’ll  show  you 
the  place.” 

He  could  not  remember  the  number  of  Every 
Other  HWU  office,  where  he  suddenly  decided  to 
stop  before  he  went  home.  He  wished  to  see  Ful- 
kerson, and  ask  hint  something  about  Beaton : 
whether  he  had  been  about  lately,  and  whether 
he  had  dropped  any  hint  of  what  had  happened 
concerning  Christine ; Dryfoos  believed  that  Ful- 
kerson was  in  the  fellow's  confidence. 

There  was  nobody  but  Conrad  in  tiie  counting- 
room,  whither  Dryfoos  returned  after  glancing 
into  Fulkerson’s  empty  office.  “Where’s  Ful- 
kerson ?”  he  asked,  sitting  down  with  his  hat  on. 

“ He  went  out  a few  moments  ago,”  said  Con- 
rad, gluncing  at  the  clock.  ” I'm  utraid  he  isn’t 
coming  back  again  to-day,  if  you  wanted  to  see 
him.” 

Dryfoos  twisted  his  head  sidewise  and  upward 
to  iudicutc  March's  room.  “ That  other  tcllow 
out,  too?” 

“ He  went,  just  before  Mr.  Fulkerson,”  answer- 
ed Conrad. 

“ Do  you  generally  knock  off  here  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  alteriioon  ?"  asked  the  old  man. 

“ No,”  said  Conrad,  as  patieutly  as  if  bis  father 
had  not  been  there  a score  of  limes,  and  found 
the  whole  staff  of  Every  Other  HVrJfc  at  work 
between  four  and  five.  ” Mr.  March,  you  kuow, 
always  takes  a good  deal  of  his  work  imine  witli 
him,  and  1 suppose  Mr.  Fulkerson  went  out  so 
early  because  there  isn’t  much  doing  to-day. 
Perhaps  it’s  the  strike  that  makes  it  dull.” 

“ 'The  strike — yes  ! It’s  a pretty  piece  of  busi- 
ness to  have  everything  thrown  out  because  a 
parcel  of  lazy  hounds  want  a chance  to  lay  off 
and  get  drunk.”  Dryfoos  seemed  to  think  Con- 
rad would  make  some  answer  to  this,  but  the 
young  man’s  mild  face  merely  saddened,  and  lie 
said  nothing.  “I've  got  a coupe  out  there  now 
that  1 hud  to  lake  because  1 couldn’t  gel  a car. 
if  1 had  my  way  I'd  have  a lot  of  those  vaga- 
bonds hung.  They’re  waiting  to  get  the  city  into 
a snarl,  and  then  rob  the  bouses — pack  of  dirty, 
worthless  whelps.  Tnev  ought  to  call  out  the 
militia,  and  fire  into  'em.  ciitbbiug  is  too  good 
lor  them.”  Conrad  was  still  silent,  and  his  fu- 
tlier  sneered,  “ But  I reckon  yon  don’t  think  so.” 

“ 1 think  the  strike  is  useless,”  said  Conrad. 

“Oli,  you  Uo,  do  you?  Cornin’  to  your  senses 
a little.  Gettiu’  tired  walkin’  so  much.  I should 
like  to  know  what  your  gentlemen  over  there  ou 
the  east  side  think  about  the  strike,  uny way.” 

The  young  fellow  dropped  his  eyes.  “I  am 
not  uutiiorizcd  to  speak  for  them.” 

“ Oli,  imieed  ! And  perhaps  you’re  not  author- 
ized to  speak  for  yourself  ?” 

“Father,  you  know  we  don't  agree  about  these 
things.  I’d  rather  not  talk — ’’ 

“But  I’m  goin'  to  make  you  talk  this  time!” 
cried  Dryfoos,  striking  the  arm  of  the  ciiuir  lie 
sat  in  with  the  side  of  his  fist.  A maddening 
thought  of  Christine  came  over  hint.  “As  long 
as  you  eat  my  bread,  you  have  got  to  do  as  I 
say.  I won  t have  my  children  telling  me  what 
I shall  do  and  slia'n’t  do,  or  lake  ou  airs  of  being 
holier  tliau  me.  Now, you  just  speak  up!  Do 
you  think  those  loafers  are  right,  or  don't  you? 
Come !” 

Conrad  apparently  judged  it  best  to  speak. 
“I  think  they  were  very  foolish  to  strike — at 
this  time,  when  the  elevated  roads  can  do  the 
work.” 

“ Oli,  at  this  time,  heigh  ! And  I suppose  they 
think  over  there  on  the  east  side  that  it ’d  been 
wise  to  strike  before  we  got  the  elevated  ?”  Con- 
rail  again  refused  to  answ  er,  and  his  father  roared, 
“ Whitt  do  you  think  ?” 

“1  think  a strike  is  always  bad  business.  It’s' 
war;  but  sometimes  there  don’t  seem  any  otiier 
way  for  the  working-men  to  get  justice.  They 
say  that  sometimes  strikes  do  raise  tiie  wages, 
after  u while.” 

“ Tlio$e  lazy  devils  were  paid  enough  already,” 
shrieked  the  old  man.  “They  got  two  dollars  a 
day.  How  much  do  you  think  they  ought  to  ’a' 
got  ? Twenty  ?” 

Conrad  hesitated,  with  a beseeching  look  at 
his  lather.  But  lie  decided  to  answer.  “ The  men 
suy  that  with  partial  work,  and  fines,  and  other 
tilings,  they  get  sometimes  a dollar,  and  some- 
times ninety  cents  a day.” 

“ They  lie,  and  you  know  they  lie,”  said  his 
father,  rising  and  coining  toward  him.  “ And 
what  do  you  think  the  upshot  of  it  ull  will  be, 
ufter  they've  ruined  business  for  another  week, 
and  made  people  hire  iiaeks,  and  stolen  the 
money  of  honest  men  ? How  is  it  going  to 
end  ?” 

“They  will  have  to  give  in.” 

“Oli,  give  in,  heigh!  And  what  will  you  say 
then,  1 should  like  to  know  ? How  will  you  feel 
about  it  then  ? Speak !” 

“ I shall  feel  as  I do  now.  I know  you  don’t 
think  that  way,  and  I don’t  blame  you — or  any- 
body. But  if  I have  got  to  say  how  I shall  feel, 
why,  I shall  feel  sorry  they  didn’t  succeed,  for  I 
believe  they  have  a righteous  cause,  though  they 
go  the  wrong  way  to  help  themselves.” 

His  father  came  close  to  him,  his  eyes  blazing, 
his  teeth  set.  “ Do  you  dare  to  say  that  to  me  ?” 

“Yes.  1 enu't  help  it.  I pity  them;  my 
whole  heart  is  with  those  poor  men.” 

“ You  impudent  puppy  !”  shouted  the  old  man. 
He  lifted  his  hand  and  struck  his  son  in  the  face. 
Conrad  caught  his  hand  with  his  own  left,  and 
while  the  Idood  began  to  trickle  from  a wound 
.that  Christine’?  intaglio  ring  bad  made  in  his 
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temple,  he  looked  at  him  with  a kind  of  grieving 
wonder,  and  said,  “ Father !" 

The  old  man  wrenched  his  fist  away,  and  ran 
out  of  the  house.  He  remembered  his  address 
now,  and  he  gave  it  as  lie  plunged  into  the  coupe. 
He  trembled  with  his  evil  passion,  and  glared 
out  ol'  the  windows  at  the  passers  as  he  drove 
home ; lie  only  saw  Conrad’s  mild,  grieving, 
wondering  eyes,  and  the  blood  slowly  trickling 
from  liic  wound  in  bis  temple. 

Conrad  went  to  tiie  neat  set-bowl  in  Fulker- 
son's comfortable  room,  and  washed  the  blood 
away,  and  kept  bathing  the  wound  with  the  cold 
water  till  it  stopped  bleeding.  The  cut  was  not 
deep,  and  lie  thought  he  would  not  put  anything 
ou  it.  After  a while  he  locked  up  the  office, 
and  started  out,  lie  hardly  knew  where.  Hut  he 
walked  on,  in  tne  direction  lie  had  taken,  till  lie 
found  himself  in  Union  tequare,  on  the  pavement 
in  front  of  Breutaiio’s.  ft  seemed  to  him  that 
he  heard  some  one  calling  gently  to  him,  “Mr. 
Drvfoos  !" 

V. 

Conrad  looked  confusedly  around,  and  the 
same  voice  said  again,  “Mr.  Dryfoos!”  and  he 
saw  that  it  was  a lady  speaking  to  him  from  a 
coupe  beside  the  curbing,  and  men  lie  saw  that 
it  was  Miss  Vance. 

She  smiled  when  he  gave  signs  of  having  dis- 
covered her,  and  came  up  to  tiie  door  of  her  car- 
riage. “1  am  so  glad  to  meet  you.  I have  been 
longing  to  talk  to  somebody  ; nobody  seems  to 
feel  about  it  as  I do.  Oh,  isn't  it  horrible  ? J/iud 
they  fail  ? 1 saw  cars  running  oil  all  the  lines 

as  1 caiue  across ; it  made  me  sick  at  lieurt.  Aln*t 
those  brave  fellows  give  in?  And  everybody 
seems  to  hate  them  so — I can’t  bear  it.”  Her 
face  was  estranged  with  excitement,  and  there 
were  traces  of  tears  on  it.  “ You  must  think  me 
almost  crazy  to  stop  you  in  tiie  street  this  way ; 
but  when  1 caught  sight  of  you  1 Had  to  speak. 
I knew  yon  would  sympathize — I knew  you  would 
feel  us  I do.  Ou,  bow  can  anybody  help  honor- 
ing those  poor  men  for  standing  by  one  another 
as  they  do?  They  are  risking  ail  they  have  in 
the  world  for  tne  sake  of  justice!  Oh,  they  are 
true  heroes  ! They  are  staking  tiie  bread  ol  their 
wives  and  children  on  the  dreadful  chance  they’ve 
taken  ! But  no  one  seems  to  understand  it.  No 
one  seems  to  see  that  they  are  willing  to  suffer 
more  now  that  otiier  poor  men  may  suffer  less 
hereafter.  And  those  wretched  creatures  mat 
are  coming  in  to  lake  their  places — those  trui- 

We  can’t  blame  them  for  wanting  to  earn  a 
living.  Miss  Vance,”  said  Conrad. 

“No,  no!  I don’t  blame  them.  Who  um  I,  to 
do  such  a thing  ? It’s  we — people  like  me,  of  my 
class — wiio  make  tne  poor  betray  one  another. 
But  this  dreadful  fighting — this  hideous  paper  is 
lull  of  it !”  !she  held  up  an  extra,  crumpled  witli 
her  nervous  reading.  “ Can’t  something  be  done 
to  stop  it?  Don’t  you  think  that  if  some  one 
went  among  them,  and  tried  to  make  them  see 
how  perfectly  hopeless  it  was  to  resist  the  com- 
panies, and  drive  off  the  new  men,  he  might  do 
some  good  ? 1 have  wanted  to  go  and  u y it ; but 
1 am  a woman,  ami  I mustn’t!  1 shoiildu  t be 
afraid  of  the  strikers,  but  I’m  ufraid  of  what  peo- 
ple would  say !”  Conrad  kept  pressing  his  hand- 
kerchief to  the  cut  in  his  temple,  which  he  thought 
might  be  bleeding,  and  now  she  noticed  this. 
“Are  you  hurt,  Mr.  Dryfoos?  You  look  so 
pale.” 

“No,  it’s  nothing — a little  scratch  I’ve  got.” 

“ Indeed  you  look  pale.  Have  you  a carriage  ? 
How  will  you  get  home?  Will  you  get  in  here 
with  me,  and  let  me  drive  you  ?” 

" No,  no,”  said  Conrad,  smiling  at  her  excite- 
ment. “ I’m  perfectly  well — ” 

“And  you  don’t  think  I’m  foolish  and  wicked 
for  stopping  you  here,  und  talking  in  this  wav? 
But  1 know  you  feel  as  1 do!” 

“ Yes,  1 feel  us  you  do.  Y'ou  are  right — right 
in  every  way.  I mustn't  keep  you.  Good-by.” 
He  stepped  back  to  bow,  but  she  put  her  beau- 
tiful hand  out  of  the  window,  and  when  he  took 
it  she  wrung  his  hand  hard. 

“Thank  you,  thank  you  ! You  are  good,  and 
you  are  just ! But  no  one  can  do  anything.  It’s 
useless !” 

The  type  of  irreproachable  coachman  on  the 
box,  whose  respectability  had  suffered  through 
the  strange  behavior  of  his  mistress  in  tiiis  in- 
terview, drove  quickly  off  at  her  signal,  and  Con- 
rad stood  a moment  looking  after  the  carriage. 
His  heart  was  full  of  joy;  it  leaped;  lie  thought 
it  would  burst.  As  he  turned  to  wulk  away  it 
seemed  to  him  as  if  he  mounted  upon  the  air. 
The  trust  she  had  shown  him,  the  praise  sue  had 
given  him ; that  crush  of  the  baud : lie  hoped 
nothing,  he  formed  uo  idea  from  it,  but  it  all  liiicd 
him  with  love  that  cast  out  the  pain  and  shame 
he  had  been  suffering.  He  believed  that  he  could 
never  be  unhappy  any  more  ; the  hardness  that 
was  in  his  mind  toward  his  father  went  out  of 
it;  he  saw  how  sorely  lie  had  tried  him;  lie 
grieved  that  lie  had  done  it ; but  the  means,  the 
difference  of  his  feeling  about  the  cause  of  their 
quarrel,  he  was  solemnly  glad  of  that  since  she 
shared  it.  He  was  only  sorrv  for  tiis  father. 
“Poor  father!"  he  said  under  his  breath  as  he 
went  along.  He  explained  to  her  about  his 
father  in  his  reverie,  and  she  pitied  his  father 
too. 

He  was  walking  over  toward  the  west  side, 
aimlessly  at  first,  and  then  at  times  with  the  long- 
ing to  do  something  to  save  those  mistaken  men 
from  themselves,  forming  itself  into  a purpose. 
Was  not  that  what  she  meant,  when  she  bewailed 
her  woman’s  helplessness  ? She  must  have  wish- 
ed him  to  try  if  he,  being  a man,  could  not  do 
something;  or  if  slu*  did  not,  still  lie  would  try ; 
and  if  she  heard  of  it,  she  would  recall  what  she 
iiad  said,  and  would  be  glad  lie  lmd  understood 
her  so.  Thinking  of  her  pleasure  in  what  he 
was  going  to  do,  he  forgot  almost  what  it  was ; 
but  when  he  caine  to  a street-car  track  he  re- 
membered it,  and  looked  up  and  down  to  see  if 


there  were  any  turbulent  gathering  of  men,  whom 
lie  might  mingle  with  and  help  to  keep  from 
violence.  He  saw  none  anywhere  ; and  then  sud- 
denly, as  if  at  the  same  moment,  for  in  his  ex- 
alted mood  all  events  had  a dream-like  simulta- 
neity, lie  stood  at  the  corner  of  an  avenue,  and  in 
the  middle  of  it,  a little  way  off,  was  a sheet  car 
ami  around  the  car  a tumult  of  shouting,  curs! 
i" ft,  struggling  men.  Tiie  driver  was  lashing  his 
horses  forward,  and  a policeman  was  at  their 
heads,  with  the  conductor,  pulling  them;  stones, 
clubs,  brick-bats  hailed  upon  the  car,  the  horses, 
the  men  hying  to  move  them.  The  mob  dosed 
upon  them  in  a body,  and  then  a patrol-wagon 
whirled  up  from  the 'other  -iue,  and  a squad  of 
policemen  leaped  out,  and  began  to  club  the 
rioters.  Conrad  could  see  how  they  struck  them 
under  the  rims  of  their  hats;  the  blows  on  their 
skulls  sounded,  as  if  they  had  fallen  oil  stone; 
the  rioters  ran  in  all  directions. 

One  of  the  officers  rushed  up  toward  the  cor- 
ner where  Conrad  stood,  and  then  lie  saw  at  his 
side  a tall  old  man  w itli  a long  white  beard. 
He  was  calling  out  at  the  policeman:  “Ah  yes  ! 
Glup  the  strikers* — gif  it  to  them  ! Why  don’t 
you  co  anti  glup  the  hresidents  that  insoalt  your 
iawss,  ami  giek  your  Boat  t of  Arpidrution  out-of- 
toors?  Glup  the  strikers* — they  cot  no  friendts  ! 
They  cot  no  money  to  pi  iue  you,  to  dreat  you  !’’ 

The  officer  whirled  his  club,  and  the  old  man 
threw  his  left  arm  up  to  shield  his  head.  Con- 
rad recognized  Linda u,  and  now  he  saw  the  empty 
sleeve  dangle  in  the  air,  over  the  stump  of  his 
wrist.  He  heard  a shot  in  that  turmoil  beside 
the  car,  and  something  seemed  to  strike  him  in 
the  breast.  He  was  going  to  say  to  tiie  police- 
man, “Don’t  strike  him!  He’s  an  old  soldier! 

Y ou  see  he  has  no  hand !"  but  he  could  not 
speak,  he  could  not  move  his  tongue.  The  police- 
tiinti  stood  there;  he  saw  his  face:  it  was  not 
bad,  not  cruel ; it  was  like  the  face  of  a statue, 
fixed,  perdurable;  a mere  image  of  irresponsible 
and  involuntary  authority.  Then  Conrad  fell  for- 
ward, pierced  through  the  heart  by  that  shot  fired 
from  the  car. 

March  heard  the  shot  as  lie  scrambled  out  of 
his  car,  and  at  the  same  moment  lie  saw  Lindau 
drop  under  the  club  of  the  policeman,  who  left 
him  where  he  fell,  and  joined  tiie  rest  of  the 
squad  in  pursuing  the  rioters.  The  fighting 
round  the  ear  in  the  avenue  ceased;  the  driver 
w hipped  his  horses  into  a gallop,  aud  the  place 
was  left  empty. 

March  would  have  liked  to  run ; he  thought 
how  Ins  wife  had  implored  hint  to  keep  away 
from  the  rioting;  hut  he  could  not  have  left  Lin- 
dan  lying  there  if  lie  would.  Something  stronger 
than  his  will  drew  him  to  the  spot,  and  there  he 
saw  Conrad  dead  beside  the  old  man. 

[TO  UK  OOMTlNCKll.] 


THE  PHILADELPHIA  CITY 
TROOP. 

The  annual  outing  and  races  of  the  First  City 
Troop,  of  Philadelphia,  on  Thursday,  October  3d", 
were  interesting,  not  only  as  showing  the  care 
with  which  tiiis  old  organization  maintains  the 
cavalry  practice  begun  by  it  in  Washington  s 
time,  Hut  al.-o  as  giving  some  indication  of  the 
horsemanship  of  various  cavalry  and  sporting 
organizations  of  Philadelphia  and  New  Y’ork. 
To  the  New-Yorkers  present  the  chief  interest 
lay  in  the  performance  of  the  members  of  the 
Essex  (.’(unity  Country  Club,  of  Orange,  New  Jer- 
sey, which  is  composed  almost  entirely  of  New 
York  city  people  wlm  have  country  places  near 
Orange.  The  results  of  tiie  contests  in  winch 
the  Essex  men  were  engaged  added  greatly,  it 
limy  be  assumed,  to  the  pleasure  of  the  visitors. 
The  first  and  chief  event  ou  the  programme  was 
a match  game  of  polo  between  teams  of  the  City 
Troop  and  the  Essex  County  Country  Club. 
Only  two  games  were  necessary  to  decide  this 
contest,  the  Essex  team  winning  by  a score  of  \-& 
to  1.  The  members  of  the  City  Troop  might,  if 
they  chose,  take  some  consolation  from  this  de- 
feat by  claiming  that  polo  is  not  strictly  a cavalry- 
evolution.  The  head-cutting  contest  was  more 
in  their  line,  however,  and  they  had  it  all  to 
themselves.  In  tiiis  they  showed  cominondabie 
proficiency,  although  tlm  heads  attacked  were 
inanimate  blocks,  and  not  the  actual  heads  of  a 
contending  enemy.  Persons  who  know  the  troop- 
ers well  have  no  doubt  of  their  genuine  fighting 
qualities  should  occasion  demand  active  opera- 
tions in  the  field.  It  is  only  just  that  tins 
necessarily  dormant  characteristic  of  tile  troop 
should  have  proper  consideration,  as  the  gen- 
eral public  is  too  ready  to  give  it  credit  for 
social  attainments  only.  In  the  war  of  the  Revo- 
lution the  troop  was  publicly  commended  by 
Washington  .for  its  fighting  ability,  as  demon- 
strated in  several  battles.  As  in  many  cases 
membership  in  tlm  troop  has  been  handed  down 
from  father  to  son,  it  is  quite  natural  that  the 
present  troopers  should  have  a good  stock  of 
fighting  ability.  That  they  are  genuine  soldiers 
in  discipline,  at  least,  was  fully  shown  by  them 
in  the  camps  of  the  Pennsylvania  State  Militia 
both  this  year  and  last  year,  when  the  troop, 
which  is  a regular  pail  of  the  National  Guard, 
was  subject  to  the  same  orders  us  the  rugged 
regiments  from  the  mining  regions  were  called 
upon  to  obey.  The  tump's  discipline,  it  may  he 
said,  extends  even  to  the  taking  of  tips  by  order- 
lies or  privates.  It.  often  happens  when  the  troop 
is  on  duty  that  some  wealthy  and  socially  dis- 
tinguished Philadelphian  will  Ik*  called  upon  to 
hold  ait  officer’s  horse,  in  return  lor  w hich  he  will 
receive  a tip  of  a dime  with  all  due  thanks  and 
outward  humility. 

In  addition  to  the  two  events  already  named, 
the  programme  for  the  day  was  made  up  of  vari- 
ous races  between  horses  from  the  City  Troop, 
the  Essex  Uountv  Country  Club,  the  Philadelphia 
Polo  Club,  and  the  Hunt  clubs  of  Philadelphia. 
About  three  thousand  spectators  were  present. 
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ROUND  THE  RED  CLOVER. 

DEDICATED  TO  A FERTILE  BEE. 

Hover,  bee-rover,  over  the  clover 

(Sweet  clinging  feet  are  like  lips  of  a lover) — 

Over  and  under,  under  and  over, 

Round  the  red  clover,  dallying,  hover. 

Balmy  her  breath,  brave  sweet-scented  clover. 
“Seek  me,”  she  saith,  “come  seek  me,  bold 
lover !” 

Blindly  he  beats.  “ Ah  1 under  or  over, 

Fain  would  I follow,”  he  murmurs  above  her. 

Secret  and  true  is  the  heart  of  the  clover; 
Lightly  a maiden  laughs  out  at  a lover. 

Vainly  to  move  her  he  strives.  0 bee-rover, 
Round  the  red  clover  hover  forever! 

D.  H.  R.  Goodal*. 

Northampton,  M asbaoiiubktts. 


A CHAPTER  OF  ACCIDENTS. 

BY  ZOE  DANA  UNDERHILL 

Si'SANNA  came  down  the  path  whistling.  This, 
of  course,  was  not  at  all  as  it  should  be,  for  Su- 
sanna understood  herself  to  be  a young  lady,  and 
was,  moreover,  a school  mistress,  and  therefore 
bound  at  all  times  to  conduct  herself  as  a shin- 
ing example.  In  extenuation  it  may  be  said  that 
there  was  no  one  within  sight,  and  that  she  had 
a high  opinion  of  her  own  whistling,  and  liked 
to  hear  it,  as  well  she  might,  for  though  clear 
and  high,  it  was  also  sweet  and  true.  But  where 
the  brook  crossed  the  way,  right  in  the  shadow 
of  a tall  rock,  stood  a young  lawyer  from  Phila- 
delphia, who  appreciated  but  one  quality  of  this 
musical  performance,  and  that  was  its  volume. 

“Good  heavens!”  he  cried,  impatiently,  to  the 
boy  who  lounged  on  the  grass  beside  him,  “ is 
that  a woman  making  all  that  noise  ? She  raises 
racket  enough  to  scare  a whale,  let  alone  a trout.” 

Then  Susanna  drew  nearer,  and  paused  a mo- 
ment on  the  other  side  of  the  rock,  and  as  she 
watched  the  rapids  and  eddies  in  the  chattering 
stream  she  whistled  higher  and  higher,  with  a 
great  deal  of  vigor  and  spirit  and  many  charm- 
ing and  unexpected  variations.  But  the  fisher- 
man admired  the  variations  no  more  than  the 
original  melody,  and  looked  ruefully  at  his  hook, 
which  had  coine  back  to  him  empty.  For  half 
an  hour  after  the  unconscious  disturber  of  his 
peace  had  gone  on  her  way  rejoicing  in  the  de- 
lights of  harmony  he  continued  to  cast  his  line 
over  the  rippling  waters;  but  the  trout,  which 
had  been  snapping  eagerly  all  the  morning,  had 
deserted  in  a body. 

“Well,  Johnny,”  he  said  at  last,  “let  us  go 
home.  The  fish  have  all  run  away,  and  we  might 
as  well  follow  their  example.” 

“Music  isn’t  good  for  fish,  is  it?”  inquired 
Johnny. 

“ Seems  to  be  particularly  bad  for  ’em,”  grum- 
bled his  companion. 

Miss  Susanna’s  always  been  pretty  proud  of 
her  whistlin’,”  remarked  Johnny.  “You  didn’t 
seem  to  think  much  of  it,  though.  Maybe  the 
Philadelphia  ladies  aren’t  much  in  the  way  of 
whistlin’.” 

“ Well,  to  tell  you  the  truth,  Johnny,  the  Phil- 
adelphia ladies  aren't  much  in  the  way  of  whis- 
tling on  the  thoroughfares.  Ladies  have  differ- 
ent ways  in  different  parts  of  the  world.  This, 
it  apDears,  is  a Cateraugus  way.  Come  on ; let’s 
get  home.” 

But  Susanna  boarded  with  Johnny’s  parents, 
and  that  night  the  treacherous  boy  rehearsed, 
with  much  dramatic  expression,  all  the  comments 
of  the  fisherman  on  the  young  lady’s  musical 
performance.  The  school-mistress  grew  crim- 
son, for  she  was  shy  of  exhibiting  her  talents, 
and  the  remarks  of  her  unknown  auditor  struck 
her  as  eminently  unsympathetic.  She  experi- 
enced for  him  on  the  spot  a violent  dislike,  and 
as  an  expert  in  zoology  can  build  up  from  one 
little  bone  the  complete  skeleton  of  some  extinct 
animal,  so  did  she,  from  these  few  observations, 
speedily  construct  for  their  author  a whole  char- 
acter, and  that  of  a truly  unattractive  kind.  She 
briefly  congratulated  Johnny  that,  as  ihe  visitor 
had  only  come  into  the  country  for  a few  weeks’ 
hunting  and  Ashing,  his  own  services  as  guide 
could  not  be  long  required. 

But  it  was  not  more  than  a week  after  she  had 
so  disturbed  the  fish  that  Susanna  again  inter- 
fered with  the  stranger’s  pursuit  of  happiness. 
She  was  proceeding  at  a good  brisk  pace  through 
a lane  which,  besides  being  unfrequented,  was 
also  stony,  and  as  she  tripped  along,  her  boot  hit 
one  of  the  pebbles  and  sent  it  spinning  forward 
on  the  grassy  track.  She,  being  still  young,  dealt 
it  another  smart  little  blow  with  her  foot  when 
she  caught  up  with  it,  and  even  gave  a gay  laugh 
as  she  captured  it  after  it  had  rolled  to  one  side, 
and  again  sent  it  whirling  before  her.  This 
would  have  been  a small  matter,  had  she  not 
just  then  raised  her  eyes  and  seen  in  the  field  in 
front  of  her  the  critic  of  her  musical  perform- 
ance just  lifting  his  gun  to  his  shoulder,  and  ap- 
parently staring  straight  at  her.  Susanna  red- 
dened, for  she  remembered  perfectly  his  remarks 
about  Cateraugus  ladies,  but  she  scorned  any  at- 
tempt to  escape  the  consequences  of  her  own 
rash  act.  He  had  seen  her  kick  the  pebble  once, 
and  never  should  he  suspect  her  of  altering  her 
conduct  to  suit  his  supercilious  tastes.  There- 
fore, with  a little  extra  dash,  she  once  more  gave 
it  a sharp  hit,  and  this  time  it  landed  right  at  the 
erooked  toes  of  a quail,  which  flew  up  and  away 
out  of  sight,  followed  by  all  the  bevy.  Then,  at 
last,  Susanna  let  the  stone  alone,  and,  with  head 
high  in  air  and  a composed  and  haughty  mien, 
marched  past  the  discomfited  sportsman. 

“ Well,”  he  muttered  to  himself,  “this  is  too 
much.  Here,  Johnny,  you  can  come  on  now. 
Your  favorite  Cateraugus  lady  has  driven  off  the 
birds.  Do  all  the  ladies  in  Cateraugus  kick 
stones  before  them  along  the  highway,  Johnny  ? 


Or  is  it  a peculiar  accomplishment  of  this  one 
special  lady,  who  seems,  indeed,  to  be  highly 
gifted  ?” 

These  observations  also  did  Johnny  retail  that 
very  night,  and  Susanna,  whose  conscience  had 
pricked  her  about  the  birds,  and  whose  vanity 
had  pricked  her  about  the  pebble,  was  properly 
displeased  at  finding  that  any  one  else  agreed 
with  her  own  view  of  her  conduct. 

“He  should  not  speak  so  of  any  lady,”  she 
rejoined,  severely.  “ I don’t  like  you  to  associ- 
ate with  him,  Johnny.  I fear  he  will  spoil  your 
manners.  I presume  him  not  to  be  a gentleman ; 
or  perhaps  he  is  only  a Philadelphia  gentleman.” 

To  be  entirely  fair  to  both  sides,  Johnny,  the 
next  morning,  repeated  these  observations  to  the 
young  lawyer,  who  had  taken  a fancy  to  the  boy’s 
society.  But  he  only  laughed.  Being  perfectly 
conscious  of  his  own  unequalled  advantages  in 
being  a Philadelphia  gentleman,  he  was  naturally 
not  stung  by  the  criticism. 

Now  Susanna’s  school  began,  and  she  sat  all 
day  in  the  little  school-house  at  the  edge  of  the 
woods  and  taught.  And  she  taught  well,  for 
though  she  could  not  bring  all  her  pupils  to  re- 
gard the  paths  of  wisdom  as  paths  of  pleasant- 
ness, yet  she  guided  them  therein  with  kindness 
and  unflagging  perseverance.  This  year,  how- 
ever, the  monotony  of  school  life  was  destined  to 
be  unpleasantly  interrupted  before  a week  had 
passed  over.  The  school  mistress,  on  one  sunny 
noon,  was  sitting  in  the  doorway,  watching  the 
romping  children  outside,  when  she  heard  an 
ominous  roar,  which  caused  her  to  drop  her  frugal 
lunch  and  run  quickly  across  the  field.  Her 
pupils  had  been  forbidden  to  go  in  that  direc- 
tion, but  Bhe  had  not  that  absolute  confidence  in 
their  discretion  which  might  have  enabled  her  to 
listen  with  indifference  to  the  bellowing  of  Farm- 
er Bates’s  bull.  And  as  she  ran  she  saw,  mak- 
ing across  the  meadows  toward  the  same  point, 
the  young  man  whose  derogatory  remarks  had 
caused  her  such  annoyance,  while  advancing  tow- 
ard them  from  behind  a high  wire  fence  they 
both  beheld  the  fleeing  figure  of  Johnny,  evi- 
dently doing  his  very  best  in  respect  of  speed, 
and  closely  pursued  by  the  angry  bull  with  low- 
ered horns.  But  just  as  they  both,  breathless, 
approached  the  barrier,  they  were  brought  to  a 
sudden  halt  by  the  apparition  of  the  bov  flying 
through  the  air,  and  presenting  as  he  did  so  a 
grotesque  resemblance  to  a windmill  suddenly 
broken  loose  from  earthly  restraint.  The  bull 
had  tossed  him  over  the  fence,  and  he  landed 
right  at  the  young  girl’s  feet.  They  both  fell  on 
their  knees  beside  him. 

“Oh,  is  he  hurt?  Is  he  dead?”  cried  Su- 
sanna. 

“Not  a bit  of  it,”  responded  Johnny. 

“Oh  dear  no;  nothing  of  the  kind,”  answered 
the  young  lawyer. 

“ Then  he  is  abominably  naughty,”  cried  the 
school-mistress,  sharply.  “ I’ve  told  them  all  a 
hundred  times,  if  I’ve  told  them  once,  they  were 
never  to  go  in  that  field.” 

“ Yes,  but  Johnny  has  the  spirit  of  an  ex- 
plorer, and  that  you  can’t  expect  to  curb,”  said 
the  young  man  as  he  turned  the  boy  over,  and 
then  he  gave  an  abrupt  exclamation.  “ I’m  afraid 
he’s  hurt  after  all !” 

“Yes,”  piped  up  Johnny;  “my  arm’s  awful! 
Say,  you  leave  it  alone,  will  you  ?” 

“I  think  it’s  broken,”  said  the  other.  “Now 
what  are  we  to  do  ?” 

“Carry  him  to  the  school-house,”  replied  Su- 
sanna, promptly,  “and  then  go  for  a doctor.” 

So  the  lawyer  lifted  Johnny  in  his  arms  and 
carried  him  back  to  the  school-house,  and  Su- 
sanna neither  attempted  to  disturb  the  pebbles 
on  the  highway  nor  to  indulge  in  any  musical 
vagaries,  but  walked  demurely  beside  them.  In- 
deed, her  voice,  when  she  spoke  to  Johnny,  was 
very  sweet  and  low,  and  her  mauner  to  that 
wounded  toreador  singularly  gentle. 

The  doctor  came  immediately,  and  the  bov  was 
soon  installed  in  the  best  room  in  the  house  of 
his  parents,  being  quite  too  infirm,  both  in  his  own 
opinion  and  that  of  others,  to  mount  the  ladder 
to  his  customary  attic  retreat.  In  this  abode  of 
luxury,  pitied  by  all  and  indulged  to  the  extreme 
of  his  bent,  did  he  pass  the  next  month,  and  here 
it  was  that  young  Fotheringay  first  began  to  sus- 
pect the  real  excellence  and  beauty  of  Susanna's 
nature. 

“ Johnny,”  he  would  say,  when  he  came  on 
one  of  his  frequent  visits  to  the  sufferer,  “ it  is 
time  for  me  to  be  going.” 

“ Oh  no,  it  isn’t,”  Johnny  would  reply,  with  all 
the  frankness  of  youth  ; “just  wait  till  Miss  Su- 
sanna gets  home,  and  then  1 sha’n’t  care  whether 
you  go  or  stay.” 

So  the  lawyer,  who  found  the  boy’s  whimsical 
conversation  a perennial  source  of  mild  enter- 
tainment, and  who  was  besides  of  an  amiable 
disposition,  would  sit  on  until  the  school-mistress 
returned,  and  it  was  really  quite  surprising  to  see 
how  many  devices  that  young  lady,  who  was  no- 
thing if  not  energetic,  concocted  for  the  invalid’s 
delight.  She  brought  him  all  kinds  of  woodland 
curiosities,  gathered  on  her  way  from  school,  she 
borrowed  for  him  such  books  of  the  most  blood- 
thirsty and  bewildering  kind  as  his  soul  loved, 
she  invented  occupations  which  could  be  carried 
on  with  one  hand  while  he  lay  stretched  flat  on 
his  back,  and  she  altogether  and  in  every  way 
proved  herself  a young  person  of  the  kindest 
lieart  as  well  as  the  most  varied  resources. 

But  her  kindness  of  heart  did  not  extend  to 
Fotheringay.  She  stood  in  the  doorway  when 
first  she  encountered  him  in  the  boy’s  apartment, 
and  said, 

“ If  you  will  let  me  know  when  von  go,  Mr. 
Fotheringay,  I will  come  and  amuse  Johnny.” 

“ I am  going  now,"  he  responded,  with  docility ; 
but  when  the  same  formula  had  been  several 
times  repeated,  he  rebelled  a little  in  spirit  at  such 
a peremptory  dismissal,  and  made  bold  to  in- 
quire, “ And  may  I not  stay  a little  while  also, 
if  Johnny  will  have  me  ?” 


A frown  gathered  on  Susanna’s  brow.  “Two 
people  at  once  is  quite  too  much  for  an  invalid," 
she  replied,  decidedly,  as  she  left  the  room. 

“ Pshaw  !’’  said  Johnny  to  his  somewhat  crest- 
fallen guest.  “ You  needn’t  think  she’ll  come 
while  you’re  round.  You  made  her  too  mad 
about  the  birds  an’  the  fishes.” 

“ The  fishes  and  the  birds !”  repeated  the  other. 
“ How  on  earth  should  she  know  what  I said 
about  the  fishes  and  the  birds?” 

“I  told  her,  of  course,”  responded  Johnny, 
complacently.  “I  thought  it ’d  make  her  more 
careful  another  time.” 

“ Very  prudent  indeed,”  answered  the  visitor, 
who  experienced  a pang  at  the  thought  that  he 
had  mortified  and  wounded  so  sweet  and  cheery 
a soul  as  .Susanna’s  plainly  was.  He  made  no 
further  attempt  to  detain  her  when  she  paused 
by  the  door,  but  rose  and  bowed,  and  departed 
without  loss  of  time,  and  such  considerate  de- 
meanor at  last  gained  him  a tolerably  polite  greet- 
ing from  this  forgiving  young  person. 

Presently  Johnny  was  up  and  about  again, 
with  his  arm  in  a sling,  and  Fotheringay  gave 
over  his  visits,  receiving  and  entertaining  tile  boy, 
who  seemed  loath  to  relinquish  all  the  attention 
he  had  lately  received,  at  his  ow  n abode,  which 
was  a bare  little  cottage  on  the  road  to  the  school- 
house.  In  front  was  a tiny  porch,  where  the 
stranger  sat  and  smoked,  and  from  which  he 
often  watched  Susanna  go  back  and  forth  to 
school.  It  was  a pleasure  to  observe  the  cheer- 
ful face  and  the  even  and  elastic  tread  with 
which  she  passed  his  door,  and  the  children 
who  often  clustered  round  her  were  controlled 
with  a mixture  of  gnyety  and  good  sense  which 
had  its  attractions.  He  always  rose  and  bowed 
when  she  went  bv,  and  as  Susanna  was  not  one 
who  could  cherish  resentment  forever,  she  fell 
into  the  way  of  responding  with  a kindly  nod,  or 
even  stopping  a second  to  answer  his  polite  re- 
marks, if  he  happened,  as  he  sometimes  did,  to 
be  leaning  on  the  gate.  He  became  fonder  and 
fonder  ot  leaning  on  this  gate,  for,  to  tell  the 
truth,  there  was  something  very  charming  both 
to  old  and  young,  und  most  of  all  to  a manly  and 
honest  young  fellow  such  as  Fotheringay  was,  in 
the  clear  brisk  tones  of  Susanna’s  voice,  and  the 
frank  and  friendly  glance  with  which  she  looked 
out  on  the  world.  Therefore  it  was  that  the  law- 
yer lingered  on  the  porch  in  the  morning  till  she 
had  passed,  and  was  frequently  driven,  for  the 
most  self-evident  and  unavoidable  reasons,  to  re- 
turn to  the  shelter  of  Widow  Barnes's  cottage 
about  the  time  that  the  school-children  were  com- 
ing home  from  their  daily  tasks.  Indeed,  he 
even  took  to  strolling  a little  way  down  the  path 
occasionally,  and  thus  meeting  the  young  teacher 
on  her  return,  though  he  was  at  great  pains  to 
conceal  from  himself  as  well  as  Irom  her  that 
there  was  the  least  cause  for  such  encounters  be- 
yond the  purest  accident. 

There  finally  occurred  one  meeting,  however, 
the  accidental  nature  of  which  was  beyond  ques- 
tion. One  cloudy  and  threatening  afternoon,  as 
Susanna  was  coming  homeward  through  the 
woods,  she  heard  a loud  “Hello!”  resound  from 
the  leafy  depths.  To  this,  like  any  other  well- 
conducted  person,  she  paid  no  attention ; but  in 
a second  it  was  repealed  : “ Hello ! hello  there !” 
This  time  she  stopped  and  looked  around  her, 
but  there  was  nobody  to  be  seen,  and  she  was 
about  to  proceed  once  more  on  her  wav  when  a 
third  call  made  her  turn  into  the  underbrush. 
There,  some  thirty  paces  off,  beside  a rock,  and 
half  covered  in  bracken,  reclined  Johnny’s  friend, 
leaning  awkwardly  on  one  elbow. 

“ Ah,  is  that  you,  Miss  Susanna  ?”  he  cried. 
“ l’in  most  particularly  glad  to  see  you.  Wheu 
no  one  answered,  I was  afraid  it  was  only  the 
wind  I heard  rustling  in  the  bushes.  I’ve  slipped 
off  this  confounded  rock  and  hurt  my  knee,  and 
I began  to  be  afraid  I should  have  to  stay  here 
until  some  faithful  shepherd  dog  found  my  bones 
next  spring.  No,  thank  you  ; I haven’t  the  least 
desire  to  try  to  walk,  even  with  your  kind  assist- 
ance. I’ve  tried  it  alone,  and  that  is  quite  enough. 
But  if  you’d  be  good  enough  to  tell  some  one  in 
the  village  to  come  over  with  a couple  of  men, 
and  whichever  of  their  luxurious  conveyances 
jolts  the  least,  I should  be  forever  obliged  to  you. 
No,  thank  you;  I don’t  mind  being  left  alone  at  all, 
as  long  as  I have  the  consoling  prospect  of  pass- 
ing the  night  under  a roof.  1 have  spent  the 
last  hour  or  two  watching  the  clouds,  and  wonder- 
ing if  it  was  going  to  rain.  There  is  something 
you  can  do  for  me  before  you  go,  certainly.  If 
you  wouldn’t  mind  taking  my  hand  and  helping 
me  to  move  a little,  it  would  be  an  immense  sat- 
isfaction. I’ve  been  lying  in  this  same  position 
for  hours,  until  I think  any  kind  of  a change 
would  be  an  improvement — even  a change  for 
the  worse.  I’m  ever  so  much  obliged  to  you. 
That’s  perfect  paradise  compared  to  the  old  wav. 
Are  you  going  now  ? There  is  no  such  tremen- 
dous need  lor  haste.  I’ve  been  here  so  long  that 
a few  moments  more  or  less  can’t  make  any  dif- 
ference.” 

But  Susanna  was  already  off,  hurrying  with 
quick  feet  along  the  shady  way  to  send  the 
needed  succor,  and  it  was  ten  days  or  more  be- 
fore she  again  saw  the  unlucky  sportsman.  Then, 
as  she  was  passing  the  tiny  cottage,  she  heard  a 
voice  call  her  name,  and  when  she  turned,  there 
sat  Fotheringay  on  the  porch,  with  one  knee  care- 
fully propped  up  on  chairs  in  front  of  him. 

“ Miss  Susanna,”  he  repeated,  “ aren’t  you 
coming  in  to  say  good-afternoon?  You  are  my 
gallant  rescuer,  you  know,  and  you  ought  to  in- 
quire how  I am  getting  on,  and  whether  there 
isn’t  anything  you  can  do  to  alleviate  my  distress. 
The  best  thing  will  be  to  stop  and  talk  to  me  for 
a few  moments,”  he  proceeded,  rapidly,  as  she 
seemed  to  hesitate.  “ I am  dreadfully  lonely, 
and  I expect  all  the  passers-by  to  take  pity  on 
me.  The  tender-hearted  ones  all  do.  The  butcher 
came  and  sat  on  the  step  this  morning,  and  I have 
had  a very  interesting  interview  with  a tin-ware 
man.  The  butcher  is  a practical  person.  He 


gave  me  a great  deal  of  information;  but  the 
peddler  was  a man  of  theories.  I suppose  he  has 
plenty  of  time  to  think  them  up  while  he’s  w*n. 
dering  round  the  world.  You  would  be  quite  sur- 
prised at  the  immensity  and  grandeur  of  his 
but  you  needn’t  be  afraid  that  I shall  tiy  to  tv- 
veal  them  to  you ; I feel  I shouldn’t  do  then, 
justice.  Aren’t  you  going  to  sit  down  ? I ea„'t 
get  up  to  give  you  a chair,  but  I know  there  i,  a 
very  comfortable  one  round  the  comer,  if  t(m 
don’t  mind  looking  it  up.  Thank  you,"  a?  ihe 
seated  herself  on  the  porch  step.  “ It’s  very  good 
.of  you  to  give  a few  moments  to  a suffering  fei. 
low-being.  Now  what  are  you  going  to  tell  me' 
I’m  ready  and  waiting  for  all  the  new  information 
and  theories  you  can  give.” 

“Ah,  but  I haven’t  any,  Mr.  Fotlieringav," re. 
plied  Susanna,  simply.  “ My  information  is  a|| 
old.  It  has  been  in  the  school  text-books  for 
years  and  years,  and  I get  so  tired  of  hearing  it 
that  sometimes  I am  glad  when  the  children  make 
mistakes.  As  for  theories,  I never  have  anv." 

“ Neither  facts  nor  theories ! Dear  me ! that’s 
a very  sad  state  of  affairs.  Well,  at  anv  rate, 
we  can  converse  about  the  weather.  You  must 
have  noticed  what  a lovely  day  it  is." 

“ Yes,”  laughed  Susanna,  “ I know  as  much  as 
that ; and  I should  be  glad  to  know  also  whether 
you  are  better,  and  if  the  doctor  says  you  will 
soon  be  well  again.” 

The  young  man  made  a wry  face.  “Your doc- 
tor seems  to  be  a very  conservative  old  gentle- 
man. He  says  I must  keep  my  leg  quiet,  and  not 
stand  on  it  for  three  or  four  weeks,  or  lie  sou 
answer  for  the  consequences.” 

“ Oh,  what  a pity  !”  cried  Susanna,  heartily. 
“How  very  tiresome!  What  will  you  do?" 

“Do?  Oh,  grin  and  bear  it,  I suppose.  I 
shall  cultivate  the  acquaintance  of  the  butcher, 
and  make  myself  as  agreeable  as  possible  to  all 
the  tin-ware  men.  Perhaps  you’ll  take  pity  on 
me,  Miss  Susanna,  and  stop  and  speak  to  me  once 
in  a while.  If  you'll  bring  me  a few  of  the  wild 
flowers  you  used  to  lavish  on  Johnny,  I’ll  prom, 
ise  to  appreciate  them  a great  deal  more  than 
he  did.  It  would  be  a fine  time  to  study  botanv; 
that’s  a good  occupation  for  the  lame.  If  even- 
thing  else  fails.  I’ll  bribe  Johnny  to  play  truant, 
and  talk  to  me;  his  conversation  is  always  ori- 
ginal.” 

Before  he  had  finished  the  sentence,  each  be- 
came  painfully  aware  that  the  other  was  think- 
ing of  Fotheringav’s  supercilious  criticism?  on 
Susanna,  made  so  carelessly  at  the  time,  and  so 
often  and  so  deeply  repented  of  since.  But  be- 
fore lie  could  speak,  she,  with  a quick  movement 
of  her  hand,  as  if  dismissing  a disagreeable  sub- 
ject, plunged  again  into  conversation: 

“ That  does  not  sound  like  a very  entertaining 
prospect.  Won’t  anv  of  your  friends  come  and 
stay  with  you?  You  oughtn’t  to  be  left  alone 
here.” 

“ Oh  no,  indeed,”  cried  Fotheringay,  who  w« 
watching  with  a curious  interest  the  red  fade 
from  the  girl’s  smooth  cheek,  and  her  eyes,  which 
for  a moment  had  fallen,  raise  themselves  again 
to  his  with  the  sweet  frankness  which  had  for 
him  such  an  incomprehensible  attraction— ‘no, 
indeed.  My  mother  and  sisters  are  off  in  Eu- 
rope; they  won't  be  home  for  ever  so  long.  1 
wouldn’t  hnrrv  them  on  an  v account.  There  isn't 
any  one  else  I could  want  down  here.  Oh  no; 
you  underrate  the  resources  of  the  place.  I 
shall  do  very  well — very  well  indeed;  that  is, if 
you  won’t  forget  the  flowers.” 

The  next  day  Susanna  glanced  at  the  cottage 
as  she  went  by,  and  there  sat  Fotheringay,  so 
evidently  expecting  a greeting  that  she  could  no! 
but  pause. 

“Where  are  mv  flowers,  Miss  Susanna?"  he 
inquired  immediately.  “ And  where  is  the  book ! 
Don’t  you  remember  you  were  to  bring  me  your 
botany,  and  then  every  day  you  were  to  supply 
me  with  fresh  specimens?” 

“Indeed,  Mr.  Fotheringay,  I didn’t  understand 
anything  of  the  kind,”  said  Susanna. 

“ Oh,  but  there  was  a distinct  understanding 
I hope  you  won’t  be  so  forgetful  another  day. 
You  were  not  only  to  gather  the  flowers  a?  you 
came  from  school,  but  you  were  going  to  help  me 
when  I got  to  the  hard  places,  and  explain  a*a? 
all  the  difficulties.  It  is  a little  dull  here,  truly, 
and  if  you  took  the  responsibility  of  bringing  me 
out  of  the  woods,  you  ought  to  have  some  consid- 
eration for  my  subsequent  sufferings.  Nobod? 
can  expect  to  preserve  a fellow-being’s  life  and 
escape  all  the  consequences.  What  are  you  laugh- 
ing for?  You  preserved  my  life;  of  course  you 
did.  If  you  hadn't  come  by  just  then,  I should 
have  been  out  in  the  woods  all  night,  and  it  rain- 
ed, after  all.  I dare  say  you  didn’t  notice  it, but 
I did.  It  poured,  and  it  was  enough  to  make  the 
bravest  shiver  to  think  how  cold  it  must  have 
been  in  the  woods.  I should  have  died  of  «• 
posure,  of  course,  if  you  hadn’t  come,  and  yet 
now  von  are  trying  to  make  me  believe  I have  no 
valid  claim  on  you.  It  is  your  plain  duty  to  feel 
a little  responsibility  in  the  matter.  Why  don’t 
you  speak  ?’’ 

“ It  hai’dl  v seems  necessary,”  responded  Susan- 
na, demurely. 

Fotheringay  burst  into  a laugii.  “You  mean 
I am  quite  equal  to  keeping  up  the  conversation 
alone?  But  if  you  won’t  speak, Miss  Susanna, 
what  am  I to  do  ? It  is  absolutely  necessary  that 
some  one  should  talk,  or  you  may  go  away,  amt 
1 assure  you  that,  barring  my  landlady,  you  arc 
the  first  living  soul  I have  spoken  to  to-dav.  I 
tried  to  carry  out  my  scheme  of  bribing  Job"1 
to  play  truant  yesterday,  but  I couldn’t  He  sa|d 
he  was  too  much  afmid  of  you.” 

“ That’s  true,”  said  Widow  Barnes,  who  jo-* 
now  appeared  in  the  doorway.  “The  poor 
hasn't  had  even  a dog  to  throw  a word  at  all  day. 
It’s  a Christian  kindness  for  you  to  come  in«,u 
hearten  him  up  a bit,  Miss  Susanna.” 

The  young  man  cast  a gtnteful  glance  attic 
stout  old  woman.  “ There !"  he  said,  triumph- 
antly ; “you  hear  what  public  opinion  says. 
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But  Susanna  only  smiled,  and  bade  them  both 
good-by. 

The  next  day,  however,  she  appeared  with  a 
bunch  of  blossoms,  and  a volume  under  her  arm. 
“ X ovv,”  she  said,  “ you  mustn’t  tell  me  again  that 
I neglect  my  responsibilities.  I haven’t  time  to 
stop  every  day,  Mr. I’jiftheringay,  but  if  you  really 
want  to  amuse  yourself  with  looking  over  this 
book,  here  it  is,  and  I will  promise  to  bring  you 
fresh  flowers  quite  often  enough  to  keep  von  oc- 
cupied. When  I haven’t  time  to  come  myself,  I 
can  send  them  bv  Johnny.” 

But  the  services  of  .Johnny  were  not  often 
called  into  requisition.  Tne  inhabitants  of  the 
village,  who  were  all  admirers  of  ."usaniin.  thought 
it  eminently  suitable  that  their  teacher  should  be 
initiating  the  stranger  into  the  arts  and  sciences 
during  his  enforced  idleness,  and  his  demands  on 
her  sympathy  were  made  witli  such  quiet  and 
confiding  perseverance  that  it  would  have  taken 
a harder  heart  than  hers  to  refuse  him  the  con- 
solations of  instruction.  Besides,  she,  who  was 
tired  of  forcing  knowledge  into  the  mi  willing 
brains  of  her  scholars,  soon  found  it  a great  plea- 
sure to  work  with  such  an  active  and  well-trained 
mind  as  her  new  pupil's,  while  to  Fothcringay 
each  day  admiration  grew  in  watching  tier  clear 
intelligence  and  simple  goodness.  Soon  the  day 
seemed  lost  in  which  Susanna  did  not  appear, 
raising  to  his  those  honest  and  trustful  glances, 
and  speaking  in  those  fresh  and  inspiriting  tones 
which  made  the  whole  world  seem  to  her  com- 
panion a more  pleasant  and  desirable  abiding- 
place. 

But  presently  Susanna  began  to  question  her- 
self as  to  when  these  lessons,  begun  for  the  dis- 
traction of  an  invalid,  were  to  draw  to  a close. 
Fotheringav  was  much  better;  he  was  already 
able  to  limp  about  the  porch  to  bring  her  a chair, 
and  hobble  down  to  open  the  gate  for  her,  and 
yet  he  gave  no  sign  of  contemplating  a return  to 
those  duties  which  must  be  awaiting  him  in  his 
native  city,  nor  did  be  manifest  the  least  inten- 
tion of  relinquishing  the  claims  which  he  had  es- 
tablished upon  her  time  find  care.  Though  al- 
ways most  easy  and  unconscious  in  his  manner 
and  matter-of-fact  in  his  remarks,  he  yet  evinced 
a daily  interest  in  her  coming  and  going  which 
rather  grew  than  decreased;  and  in  spite  of  the 
efforts  which  Susanna  occasionally  made  to  keep 
the  conversation  strictly  upon  the  business  in 
hand,  he  invariably  established  their  intercourse 
upon  a footing  of  friendly  intimacy,  which  for 
some  occult  reason  disturbed  that  calm  and  equa- 
ble mental  balance  which  she  was  accustomed  to 
preserve  toward  her  neighbors.  And  just  as  she 
was  hesitating  as  to  how  to  resume  her  old  indif- 
ferent attitude,  and  perhaps  withdraw  gently  from 
an  undertaking  which  was  incomprehensibly  dif- 
ferent from  wiuxt  she  had  supposed  it  to  be  when 
she  first  entered  upon  it,  Fotheringav  suddenly 
brought  matters  to  a crisis. 

“Put  away  your  book,  Miss  Susanna,”  he  said 
one  day  when  she  had  taken  her  accustomed 
seat.  “ We  aren’t  going  to  have  any  lesson  this 
afternoon.  My  landlady  has  very  obligingly  gone 
to  spend  the  day  with  her  married  daughter,  and 
I have  something  to  say  to  you.” 

“ To  me  ?”  inquired  Susanna,  opening  wide  her 
eyes. 

“ Yes,”  he  answered,  with  a queer  little  smile ; 
“but  you  needn’t  look  so  much  interested.  I’m 
afraid  you  won’t  think  it  of  much  importance 
when  it  is  said.”  lie  hesitated,  as  if  to  collect 
his  thoughts,  and  a feeling  of  anxiety  stole  over 
Susanna,  for,  in  spite  of  his  affectation  of  uncon- 
cern, it  was  evidently  a matter  of  some  moment 
which  lie  was  about  to  discuss.  When  he  looked 
at  her  again  his  gaze  lingered  doubtfully  on  her 
upturned  face. 

“Miss  Susanna,”  he  began,  with  the  same  odd 
mixture  of  raillery  and  earnestness,  “ I have  been 
quite  concerned  as  to  how  I should  best  present 
what  I have  to  sav,  for  naturally  I am  anxious  to 
make  a favorable  impression.  Perhaps  the  best 
way  will  be  to  begin  with  compliments.  What- 
ever yon  may  think  of  me  after  I get  through,  I 
would  like,  at  least,  to  tell  you  what  I think  about 
you.”  He  paused  for  a moment;  then:  “I  be- 
lieve,” he  cried,  abruptly,  “ thar  you  are  the  truest 
and  the  loveliest  human  soul  that  has  ever  blessed 
the  earth  by  living  on  it.  I might  take  the  day 
long,  and  yet  at  the  end  I should  not  have  told 
you  the  half  of  what  I think  every  moment  of 
the  day  of  your  loveliness  and  goodness.” 

The  girl  had  averted  her  face  without  speak- 
ing, and  as  he  watched  her  a smile  came  back 
and  trembled  round  his  lips. 

“You  will  think,”  he  said,  “that  I am  pre- 
sumptuous to  say  that,  and  then  say  I want  the 
best  for  my  own.  But  that  is  the  end  of  it  all, 
Susanna.  You  are  the  loveliest  thing  I have  ever 
met,  and  whether  I deserve  you  or  not,  I want 
you.  If  you  will  be  my  wife,  I shall  have  won 
what  I have  no  right  to  ask  for;  but  I will  prom- 
ise you  I will  try  to  deserve  it  all  the  rest  of  my 
life.” 

He  spoke  clearly  and  strongly ; she  could  not 
mistake  his  meaning,  and  yet  she  kept  her  face 
turned  from  him.  Fotheringav  had  time  to  think 
to  himself  that  Susanna’s  shyness  was  even  sweet- 
er than  Susanna’s  guileless  candor,  when  her 
voice,  a little  wavering  and  uncertain,  fell  upon 
his  ear. 

“I  am. sure  you  are  very  kind,  Mr.  Fotherin- 
gay,” it  said.  “ I ought  ‘to  thank  you  a great 
deal  for  saving  such  pleasant  things  of  me.  It 
is  a great  deal  mote  than  I could  ever  deserve, 
and  still — I am  glad  to  have  you  think  so.  As 
for  the  rest  of  what  you  said — I don’t  want  to 
answer  it.  It  is  all  a mistake.  I would  rather 
believe  you  never  said  it,  and  forget  it  all.  Let 
us  forget  it,”  she  repeated,  with  an  appealing 
glance  so  different  from  her  habitual  expression 
that  Fotheringny  moved  restlessly  backward  to 
escape  a sudden  temptation  to  gather  the  suppli- 
ant to  his  arms. 

“ Forget  it !”  he  exclaimed.  “ How  can  we  for- 
get it?  It  is  the  point  of  the  whole  thing. 
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want  you  for  my  wife,  Susanna.  How  do  you  ex- 
pect me  to  forget  that?" 

“Oh  no,”  she  said,  impetuously;  “you  don’t 
understand.  It  would  never  do  at  all,  Mr.  Foth- 
eringay. I shouldn’t  think  of  it  for  a moment." 

“ Bui  you  must  think  of  it,"  lie  cried,  and 
caught  her  hand  in  his.  “ I don’t  know  what  you 
mean,  Susanna.  I have  told  you  that  I love — bvt 
you.  Do  you  understand  ? I have  asked  you  to 
be  my  wife.  Surely  that  is  worth  a serious  an- 
swer." 

But  the  girl  frowned  and  drew  her  hand  away. 
“A  serious  answer  is  not  the  best  kind  of  an 
answer,”  she  returned,  sharply.  Little  as  her 
auditor  suspected  it,  she  was  on  the  brink  of 
bursting  into  a tempest  of  tears,  and  was  scarce- 
ly more  frightened  and  confused  at  the  start- 
ling nature  of  Fotheringay’s  remarks  than  at 
the  inexplicable  tumult  in  her  own  breast.  From 
such  a chaos  she  took  refuge  in  the  first  tangi- 
ble idea  that  presented  itself.  “You  do  not 
know  yourself  what  you  are  asking,”  she  cried. 
“ I am  a school-teacher  in  a little  country  village, 
and  you — you  are  altogether  a different  kind  of 
person.  Do  you  remember  what  you  said  the 
first  time  von  saw  me?  If  you  ever  thought  of 
being  married  before,  was  it  of  a village  school- 
teacher that  you  thought  ?” 

“ I never  dreamed  of  anv  one  half  so  lovely," 
ejaculated  Fotheringav;  “and  what  is  the  use  of 
going  back  to  what  I said  the  first  time  I saw 
you  ? I was  a fool.” 

“ But  what  would  all  your  friends  say  ?”  re- 
torted Susanna. 

“ Who  cares  ?”  he  answered. 

“ I do.”  she  cried  ; “ and  when  your  mother  and 
sisters  came  home,  would  they  be  satisfied  with 
what  you  have  done?” 

For  the  first  time  a shadow  passed  over  Foth- 
eringay’s face.  “Since  you  ask  me.”  he  said,  “ I 
don’t  honestly  think  they  would — at  first — entire- 
ly. But  they  surely  would  when  they  knew  you, 
Susanna;  and  besides,  wlmt  lms  that  to  do  with 
it  ? You  wouldn’t  marry  them.  Why  tire  we 
talking  of  wlmt  this  and  that  and  the  other  one 
will  say?  Do  you  suppose  I am  such  a fool  that 
I don’t  know  what  1 want  myself?  I assure  you 
that’s  a mistake;  I know  quite  well  what  I want 
— I want  you  for  my  wife.  Don’t  talk  to  me 
about  mv  sisters  and  my  friends,  talk  to  me 
about  yourself.  I want  you  to  tell  me,  Susanna," 
— his  voice  dropped  and  quivered — “ whether 
there  is  any  earthly  chance  that  you  could  ever 
love  me  ?” 

But  Susanna  had  already  sprung  to  her  feet, 
her  eyes  suffused  and  her  face  crimson.  As  she 
heard  her  suitor  acknowledge  the  actual  exist- 
ence of  the  barriers  between  them  which  she  her- 
self had  just  raised,  an  uncontrollable  gust  of  an- 
ger swept  over  her. 

“ How  could  you  even  think  of  such  a thing?” 
she  cried.  “ You  have  no  right  to  ask  me  such 
a question.  How  could  you  suppose  for  a mo- 
ment that  I would  ever  love  you?  You  may  be 
sure  thnt  I do  not,  and  that  I will  never  be  your 
wife, Mr.  Fotheringav — never!  never!”  And  she 
turned  and  fled  down  the  path  and  out  on  to  the 
road. 

Fotheringay  was  as  much  stunned  by  the  sud- 
den outbreak  as  if  the  young  girl  lmd  dealt  him 
an  actual  blow.  He  threw  himself  back  into  his 
chair,  but  it  was  no  longer  an  easy  resting-place, 
and  lie  rose  and  paced  the  porch,  walking  with  a 
slight  limp.  He  had  fallen  from  the  clouds  to 
the  earth,  and  the  descent  was  a hard  one.  Su- 
sanna had  refused  him,  finally,  peremptorily; 
there  could  be  no  hope  for  a lover  whose  appeal 
only  roused  his  lady’s  anger.  He  accepted  her 
verdict  with  a humility  which  whs  touching  in  one 
so  little  prone  to  self-distrust.  Susanna,  to  his 
mind,  could  do  no  wrong,  and  since  she  had  re- 
jected him,  nothing  remained  for  him  but  to  take 
himself  away,  and  fret  her  no  longer  by  his  pre- 
sence. He  must  go  immediately ; the  sooner  the 
better;  and  he  began  to  hurry  the  preparations 
for  his  departure,  finding  this  easier  than  to  sit 
still  and  contemplate  at  his  leisure  the  loss  of  all 
his  hopes. 

The  next  morning,  therefore,  found  him  seated 
beside  Johnny  in  the  primitive  conveyance  which 
throughout  the  village  was  dignified  by  the  name 
of  the  buggy.  He  had  been  detained  till  after 
the  hour  for  the  early  train,  Hnd  now  he 
knew  that  the  school-house,  which  stood  close 
beside  the  road,  would  be  echoing  with  the  hum 
of  children’s  voices,  and  that  the  fair  face  of  the 
young  school-mistress,  as  she  raised  it  to  glance 
through  the  open  door,  would  be  turned  full  upon 
him  as  he  passed.  He  had  a great  longing  to 
look  on  it  once  more  before  he  went,  but  being 
a person  of  kind  and  generous  impulses,  his 
greatest  care  at  this  moment  was  to  spare  Su- 
sanna the  pain  of  seeing  her  rejected  suitor  flee- 
ing, so  to  speak,  before  her  wrath;  wherefore  he 
chose,  in  spite  of  the  secret  promptings  of  his 
own  heart  and  Johnny’s  open  disapprobation,  to 
abandon  the  direct  route,  and  go  by  a rough  and 
roundabout  road  which  wound  through  the  moun- 
tains, by  steep  declivities  and  gloomy  gorges,  to 
the  point  which  he  wished  to  reach.  But  before 
they  had  traversed  half  the  way,  and  whilst  they 
were  still  in  the  wildest  part  of  the  road,  the 
lawyer  pulled  up  his  horse,  and  cried,  quickly, 

“ Johnny,  what’s  that  ?” 

For  a moment  they  sat  still  and  listened,  and 
then  there  could  be  no  doubt  that  from  the  di- 
rection in  which  they  had  just  come  a woman’s 
voice  was  calling  for  help. 

Fotheringay  jumped  out  of  the  buggy.  “You 
wait  a moment,  Johnny,”  he  said,  “ and  I’ll  see 
what’s  the  mutter.” 

He  ran  back  a little  way,  and  then  shouted. 
At  first  it  was  impossible  to  locate  the  response, 
but  presently  he  became  aware  that  it  proceeded 
from  some  point  below  the  level  of  the  road,  and, 
strangest  of  all,  that  it  bore  a singular  resem- 
blance to  the  voice  of  the  damsel  who  only  the 
day  before  had  dismissed  him  with  so  little  cere- 
He  hurried  on,  and  in  another  moment 


bent  over  the  rocky  edge,  to  see  Susanna  cling- 
ing to  the  face  of  the  cliff  below  by  the  few  in- 
equalities on  its  rough  surface.  He  threw  himself 
half  over,  ami  stretched  down  his  arms. 

“Susanna,  give  me  your  hands,"  he  cried,  im- 
periously. 

But  Susanna,  who  was  not  able  to  look  up, 
only  trembled  when  she  heard  his  voice,  blushed 
furiously,  and  clung  more  closely  than  ever  to  the 
rock. 

“(Jive  me  your  hands,”  he  repeated. 

But  she  answered;  “ Xo,  no;  I will  not.  I 
should  only  pull  you  down.  You  may  go  and  get 
a rope.” 

“Get  a rope  !”  he  reiterated.  “ You  would  lie 
dead  before  I could  get  back.  Give  me  your 
hands  inxtanlly." 

And  Susanna,  unwillingly,  but  as  if  she  had  no 
further  strength  with  which  to  disohev,  loosened 
first  one  hand,  and  then  the  other,  ami  laid  them 
in  Fotheringay’s  impatient  palms.  His  fingers 
closed  round  them  like  iron  locks,  and  n another 
moment  she  was  resting  her  whole  weight  on  his 
outstretched  arms,  and  treading  cautiously  from 
one  crevice  to  another,  as  he  drew  her  slowly  and 
steadily  upward.  Soon  she  was  standing,  sob- 
bing, on  the  solid  earth,  and  Fotheringay  had  his 
arm  around  her. 

“ There,  there !”  he  said,  soothingly,  and  stroked 
her  hair — “there!  don’t  cry  so, my  child.  It  is 
all  right  now." 

But  she  only  cried  the  harder,  and  all  his  efforts 
to  quiet  her  seemed  vain. 

“ How  did  you  fall  ?”  he  asked  at  last. 

And  then,  indeed,  she  drew  hastily  away,  wiped 
her  xvet  eyes,  and  answered,  tremulously  ; “ I was 
standing  on  the  edge,  and  when  I bent  over  it 
broke.  I had  been  holding  by  a tree  that  grew 
out  of  the  rock,  but  when  the  ground  gave  wav 
that  went  too.  I thought  I was  going  to  be  killed 
— for  a moment.  But  I caught  with  one  hand  in 
a cleft,  and  then  I was  able  to  get  my  footing  a 
little,  and  find  a place  to  hold  by  with  the  other 
hand;  and  then  I heard  some  one  drive  by  on 
the  road  above,  and  I called  for  help.”  Again 
she  began  to  sob. 

“ Be  quiet,  my  dear,”  said  Fothcringay ; “ there's 
no  harm  done.  Sit  here  and  rest  a moment.” 

So  Susanna  sat  by  the  road-side,  ami  wiped 
her  eyes  once  move,  and  in  a few  moments,  look- 
ing timidly  up  at  her  preserver,  she  thanked  him 
very  sweetly  for  coming  to  her  rescue. 

“ That's  all  right,”  he  said,  gloomily.  “ I’m  glad 
to  have  the  chance  to  say  good-bv  to  you,  after 
all.  I am  going  away,  Susanna,  and  I suppose  I 
shall  never  trouble  you  again  after  this.  But  one 
thing  I must  say  before  I go — this  is  no  place  for 
you  to  be  wandering  about  alone  in.  You  must 
promise  me  not  to  do  such  a thing  again.  What 
brought  you  over  here  ?” 

Then,  to  his  surprise,  the  young  girl  colored, 
and  moved  hastily  so  as  to  conceal  her  counte- 
nance from  the  questioner.  Her  manner  irritated 
him  unreasonably. 

“What  is  the  matter?”  he  cried.  “ Why  do 
you  turn  away  so?  Susanna,  there  can  he  no 
reason  that  you  should  mind  telling  me  why  von 
came  here.  What  took  you  to  the  edge  of  the 
cliff?  It  is  a dangerous  place.  You  should  have 
had  more  sense  than  to  stand  there.  In  another 
moment,,  if  I had  not  come  by,  you  would  have 
fallen  down  the  precipice.  Tell  ine  why  you 
went  there.” 

Susanna  did  not  raise  her  eves,  and  yet  she 
seemed  unable  to  refuse  a response  to  the  curt 
demand.  Her  voice  trembled  as  she  replied  : 

“I  wanted  to  look  down  the  valley.  Let  me 
go,  Mr.  Fotheringay;  I don’t  want  to  talk  about 
it  any  more.  Let  me  go.” 

“ No,”  said  he,  decidedly.  “ I cannot  till  I un- 
derstand,” and  he  stepped  to  the  crumbling  edge 
and  gazed  across  the  wide  valley  beneath.  There 
was  nothing  to  be  seen  but  the  forest  at  bis  feet, 
and  beyond  it  the  distant  farms,  with  the  smoke 
from  a departing  train  trailing  above  them.  He 
looked  back  at  his  companion  with  a curious, 
questioning  glance.  “ Susanna,  was  it  the  cars 
you  wanted  to  see  ?”  he  cried ; and  she  nodded 
gently,  but  did  not  speak.  “Has  that  brought 
you  all  this  way?”  he  asked.  “It  is  oulv  the 
morning  train  going  out.  Why  should  you  care 
so  much  for  that?”  He  came  close  to  the  girl, 
and  looked  down  at  her,  and  then  he  saw  that 
she  was  crying  softly.  In  a moment  he  was 
kneeling  beside  her,  and  his  arm  was  round  her 
again.  “ Tell  me  quickly,”  he  whispered.  “ Xo, 
you  shall  not  hide  your  face.  Answer  me  first. 

I mu*t  know,  Susanna.” 

And  she  said : “ Ah,  you  should  have  let  me 
go  when  I asked  you  to.  I — I thought  you  had 
left  me,  and  I wanted  to  watch  you  till  the  end.” 

“ Ah,  Susanna,”  cried  Fotheringay,  “ why  have 
you  made  me  suffer  so?  Look  at  me  for  one 
moment,  sweetheart,  and  let  me  see  which  you 
mean — what  you  said  yesterday,  or  what  you  say 
to-day?"  Then,  as  she  raised  her  eyes  to  his, 

“ Bless  you,  my  dearest,”  he  cried,  and  bent  and 
kissed  her. 

A few  moments  after,  Johnny  was  much  sur- 
prised to  see  Miss  Susanna  and  his  friend  come 
round  the  bend  in  the  road  side  by  side,  and  to 
be  informed  that  they  were  about  to  drive  home 
together,  and  that  he  himself  was  at  liberty  to 
walk.  In  that  case,  how  was  Mr.  Fotheringav  to 
meet  the  train  which  he  had  been  so  intent  on 
reaching?  And  how-  was  Miss  Susanna,  if  at 
fifty- five  minutes  past  twelve  she  was  three 
miles  away  from  the  school-house,  to  ring  the 
bell  for  her  scholars  to  assemble  promptly  at  one  ? 
There  was  a want  of  method  about  the  whole 
proceeding,  and  Johnny  had  a discontented  air 
as  he  dismounted  from  his  seat  in  the  buggy. 
But,  fortunately,  neither  of  the  two  who  took  his 
place  noticed  his  depression  of  spirits.  Instead, 
they  were  thinking,  as  they  drove  off  down  the 
shady  road,  that  never  before  had  they  seen  such 
crystalline  skies  and  such  brilliant  sunshine,  or 
felt  so  fine  and  exhilarating  an  air. 

Fotheringay  turned  with  a happy  laugh  to  the 


girl  at  his  side.  “ Ah,  Susanna,”  he  cried,  witli 
a tender  jest  in  his  voice,  “ this  is  a verv  different 
drive  from  the  one  I took  half  an  hour  ago.  You 
are  a very  different  git  I,  too.  from  the  one  that 
left  me  yesterday.  There  is  one  thing  more  I 
want  to  know  now,  sweetheart.  Nothing  else 
has  changed  that  1 can  perceive;  tell  me  how- 
yon  came  to  change  vour  mind.” 

And  Susanna,  all  whose  doubts  had  dissolved 
in  a rosy  mist  of  happiness  and  courage,  looked 
up  at  him  with  shv,  confiding  eyes.  “ I do  not 
know,”  she  said. 


OFF  SANDY  HOOK. 

.St’NSF.T;  ami  though  the  heavens  are  all 
aglow 

With  richest  gold  and  crimson,  and  the  sea 

Is  molten  opal  where  our  course  should 
be — 

Color  ami  light  above,  around,  below — 

Suddenly  gleam  two  fainter  lights  I know  : 

The  Highland  Lights;  pale,  yet  more  dear 
to  tne 

Than  all  the  gold  and  crimson  ; for  the  key 

To  coining  darkness  they  hold  gently  so. 

Light-houses  for  the  darkness;  ay.  and  yet 

Remember  well  their  waiting  lamps  to  trim 

Long  before,  richly  bright,  the  sun  has 
set ; 

Remember  well  tliat  shadows  growing  dim 

May  spread  for  thee  a far  less  dangerous 
net 

Than  when  the  sky  is  rose-colored  to  its 
brim. 

Auer.  Wellington  Rollins. 


CLOSE  OF  THE  RACING  SEASON. 

To  the  patrons  and  followers  of  the  turf  who 
belong  or  congregate  in  and  about  New  York, 
Mr.  dc  Thulstrup's  picture  is  the  artistic  reali- 
zation of  an  almost  every-day  scene  mi  some  one 
of  the  tracks  during  tiie  long  racing  season.  The 
season  comes  to  a close  next  week,  under  the 
State  law  forbidding  the  betting  men  from  pur- 
suing their  calling  after  the  loth  of  October. 
This  is  a race  at  “top  weights”  evidently,  and 
no  horse  short  of  a “ three  vear-old,”  and  that  a 
good  one,  has  any  business  in  this  mad  rush  of 
man  and  beast  for  honor  and  profit.  The  big, 
strong-limbed  leader  has  come  well  to  the  front, 
and  the  veteran  jockey,  holding  his  mount  hard 
in  hand,  expresses  in  his  face  the  confidence  of 
nn  assured  winner,  whilst  one  of  the  rear-guard 
heroically  plies  whip  and  spur  in  a frantic  en- 
deavor to  come  up  out  of  the  ruck,  and  make  a 
“place”  for  his  horse  in  the  judges’  decision. 

Since  the  opening  of  the  spring  meeting  at 
Jerome  Park  in  May  last,  horse-racing  has  been 
practically  continuous  on  one  or  the  other  of  the 
live  tracks  in  the  vicinity  of  the  city,  each  asso- 
ciation in  turn  opening  its  meeting  within  a day 
or  two  of  another’s  dosing.  Up  to  the  time  the 
New  York  Jockey  Club  appeared  in  the  field, 
each  association  had  heretofore  respected  the 
rights  of  the  others  in  claiming  certain  dates  for 
their  several  meetings,  and  when  any  clashing  of 
interests  has  been  imminent,  the  question  in  dis- 
pute invariably  adjusted  itself  in  an  amicable 
way,  and,  to  all  appearances,  to  the  satisfaction 
of  eacli  party  concerned.  The  Monmouth  Park 
Association  surrendered  several  of  the  latter  days 
of  its  summer  meeting  so  that  the  new  club 
could  hold  its  inaugural  meeting  without  com- 
petition. 

But  here,  at  the  end  of  the  most  successful 
season  in  the  history  of  the  American  turf, 
conies  a dash.  The  season  that  will  pass  into 
turf  history  as  the  “record  breaker's  year” 
winds  up  in  a row  between  the  parent  racing  as- 
sociation of  the  East,  the  American  Jockey  Club, 
and  the  bahv  of  them  all,  the  Xew  York  Jockev 
Club.  The  New  York  Club  declared  that,  after 
having  made  all  sorts  of  peaceful  overtures  to 
the  American  Club,  and  which  were  not  even 
treated  with  courtesy,  it  was  only  left  for  it  to 
retire  the  latter  dub  into  desuetude.  The  offi- 
cials of  the  American  Club  said  nothing,  but 
smiled  pleasantly,  whenever  the  projected  rivalry 
was  introduced  as  a subject  of  inquiry  or  conver- 
sation. 

Early  in  September  the  Xew  York  Club  an- 
nounced its  fall  meeting  to  begin  on  Wednesday, 
October  2d,  and  continuing  until  the  15th,  giving 
a programme  of  eight  days’  sport.  Two  days  af- 
ter, the  American  Club  announced  its  programme, 
beginning  and  ending  on  the  same  dates,  and 
outlining  twelve  days  of  racing.  The  battle 
commenced  October  2d  as  promised,  on  a glori- 
ous but  somewhat  cliillv  autumn  day.  The  at- 
tendance at  both  tracks  was  fairly  good,  but  it 
is  practically  impossible  to  draw  a comparison  in 
this  direction,  for  what  would  make  a big  crowd 
at  Jerome  Park  would  be  lost  in  the  broad  ex- 
panse of  the  Westchester  track’s  vast  accommo- 
dations. Again,  it  takes  a much  larger  percent- 
age of  paid  admissions  at  the  new  track  to  make 
a solid  contribution  to  its  enormous  expenses. 
Jerome  Park  can  run  a successful  meeting  and 
make  money  on  an  attendance  that  woul«I  leave 
a large  deficit  in  the  exchequer  at  Westchester. 

The  success  of  a race-track  to-day  apparently1 
rests  upon  the  facilities  that  are  offered  to  the 
“betting  contingent” that  is,  its  pecuniary  suc- 

cess. Forty  years  ago  the  same  conditions  be- 
gan to  shape,  and  in  a few  years  a connection 
with  “the  turf”  became  a signal  for  reproach 
and  dishonor.  When  Jeioine  Park  was  opened 
in  1 Sfiti,  its  sponsors  were  gentlemen  w hose  names 
were  synonymous  with  rectitude  and  fair  dealing 
in  both  business  and  spot  ting  pursuits.  The  man- 
agement lias  been  such  ever  since.  Of  the  dif- 
ferent tracks  since  established,  how  many  of  them 
can  point  to  such  an  executive  record  ? 
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MRS.  KENDAL. — Drawn  from  Life  by  Arthur  J.  Goodman. 


MR.  AND  MRS.  KENDAL. 

Mrs.  Kendal  can  distinctly  remember  making  her  d6but,  on  the 
boards  of  her  father’s  theatre,  at  the  age  of  four,  in  that  anti- 
quated work,  The  Stranger.  And  need  I,  apropos,  remind  my 
readers  that  her  father,  Tom  Robertson,  was  the  author  of  those 
charming  plays  Our s,  Caste,  Society,  and  many  others?  The 
child,  dressed  in  her  Sunday  best  for  the  great  occasion,  like  the 
little  daughter  of  Ere  she  was,  thought  nothing  of  her  part,  and 
everything  of  her  new  frock  and  shoes.  Great  was  the  effect,  at 
once  so  artless  and  impromptu,  when  the  small  heroine,  during 
the  progress  of  the  piece,  espying  her  nurse  in  the  pit,  exclaimed, 
“Oh,  nursev,  only  look  at  my  red  shoes!”  Two  years  later  the 
juvenile  actress  was  engaged  to  appear  ns  Eva,  in  Uncle  Tom's 
Cabin,  this  being  a singing  part,  for  it  was  discovered  that  the 
child  had  the  sweetest  little  voice  in  the  world.  But,  alas ! she 
sang  not  wisely  but  too  well,  and  with  the  hope  of  becoming  a 
second  Jenny  Lind,  by  continual  practising  and  overstrain  quite 
ruined  her  delicate  organ.  Forced  to  relinquish  the  idea  of  aspir- 
ing to  prima-donnaship,  Madge  was  only  too  glad  to  accept  an  en- 


gagement offered  at  the  Bath  and  Bristol  theatres,  where  she  went 
through  a varied  experience,  which  must  have  contributed  very 
largely  to  the  laying  of  a foundation  to  the  structure  of  her  ar- 
tistic career.  Very  often  she  would  dance  in  the  ballet  and  appear 
on  the  same  night  in  the  burletta  or  burlesque,  and  not  infre- 
quently did  she  perform  in  the  same  cast  with  Ellen  Terry  (who 
does  not,  by-the-way,  seem  to  have  been  in  any  way  a “ wonder- 
child”),  and  with  her  gifted  sister  Kate,  the  eldest  member  of  a 
rarely  talented  family.  When  barely  in  her  teens,  Madge  was  en- 
gaged to  play  Virginia  to  the  Virginius  of  Mr.  James  Bennett,  a 
tragedian  of  such  small  dimensions  that  no  full-grown  actress  was 
ever  alforded  a chance  of  overtopping  him.  At  the  beginning  of 
the  fourth  act,  where  Virginia  had  to  scream  and  fly,  agonized, 
into  her  father’s  arms,  Madge  was  incited  to  throw  her  whole  soul 
as  well  as  her  person  into  the  filial  embrace.  Carrying  out  these 
instructions  to  the  letter,  she  managed  to  give  a jerk  to  Mr.  Ben- 
nett’s wig — fixed  in  the  old-fashioned  way  on  a wire — causing  it 
to  spring  up  straight  from  his  head  with  an  enraged-porcupine- 
like  effect,  which  not  unnaturally  was  the  signal  for  a roar  of 
merriment  from  the  audience. 


Mrs.  Kendal  is  also  not  unwont  to  recall  an  anecdote  of  her  fa- 
ther’s, anent  the  appearance  of  Macreadv  at  the  South  Theatre, 
Lincoln,  under  his  management.  When  the  famous  actor  had 
made  ready  to  go  on  the  stage,  Robertson  approached  him  and,  with 
much  anxiety,  commenced  a humble  apology. 

“ Ah,  I see !”  divined  Macready.  “ It’s  a bad  house.” 

“ Well,  there’s  nobody  in  it.” 

“What!  nobody f” 

“Not  a soul,  excepting  the  warden’s  party  in  a stage-box,  and  a 
soul  or  two  in  the  pit.” 

“Then  let  us  go  on,”  said  Macready.  “ We’ve  no  right  to  give 
ourselves  airs  if  the  people  do  not  choose  to  come  and  see  us. 
Let  us  begin.” 

Robertson  was  much  astonished,  relates  his  fair  daughter,  at 
Macready’s  philosophical  behavior,  “ as  famous  stars  usually  had 
such  a way  of  blowing  him  up.” 

To  return,  however,  to  the  fair  actress  herself,  whose  most  re* 
markable  early  success  was  certainly  made  in  Pygmalion  and 
Galatea.  Graceful  and  girlish  as  may  be  Mary  Anderson’s  ren- 
dering of  the  heroine  in  Mr.  Gilbert's  pretty  play,  those  who  have 
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not  had  the  fortune  of  seeing  Madge  Robertson 
in  the  first  flush  of  youth,  with  nil  her  innocent 
charm  and  coquetry,  as  Galatea,  cannot  imagino 
the  possibilities  of  this,  one  of  the  most  diffi- 
cult r61es  in  modern  repertoire.  In  Broken 
Heart*,  The  Nine  Day*'  Wonder,  and  more  par- 
ticularly in  Impulse,  Mrs.  Kendal  has  gathered 
her  best  deserved  laurels  ; whilst  as  Susan  Hart- 
ley, in  The  Scrap  of  Paper,  so  recently  revived 
with  brilliant  6clat  at  the  St.  James,  no  actress 
could  hope  to  come  within  a hundred  miles  of 
her.  In  William  and  Susan,  again,  her  acting 
was  at  once  a miracle  of  art  and  nature.  No 
one  having  once  heard  could  forget  the  simple 
pathos  of  her  accents  when  wounded  to  the 
quick  to  hear  that  her  sailor  husband,  whom  she 
supposed  inconsolable  at  parting  with  her  when 
bound  for  his  voyage,  was  found  uncommonly 
merry  at  the  first  port.  “ Oh,  sir !”  she  exclaims 
to  the  apparently  fair-speaking  captain  who  im- 
parts the  information.  “ Well,  I’m  right  glad 
to  know  he  could  be  so  hearty.” 

Without  regular  beauty,  Madge  Kendal  has 
one  of  the  most  attractive  faces  and  most  infec- 
tious smiles  imaginable.  An  excellent  woman 
and  charming  companion,  she  is  also  an  actress 
without  rival  in  her  own  particular  line  on  the 
English  stage  of  to-day. 

Mr.  Kendal,  the  beau  ideal  of  ajeitne  premier, 
is  not  infrequently  described  by  the  male  mem- 
bers of  his  audience  as  “the  husband  of  Mrs. 
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Kendal,”  whereas  his  lady  admirers  are  prone  to 
consider  “ the  wife  of  Mr.  Kendal  ” a remarkably  lucky  woman. 
The  popular  actor,  who  showed  no  signs  of  early  promise  as  a boy, 
desired,  above  all  things,  to  become  a painter,  and  when  he  attend- 
ed theatrical  performances  little  heeded  the  dramatic  action,  be- 
ing intent  on  making  caricatures  of  the  leading  actors  on  his 
thumb  nail.  Ilis  friends  persuaded  him  with  all  their  might  and 
main  to  adopt  the  profession  of  a doctor,  but,  as  fate  willed  it,  he 
happened  one  fair  morning  to  be  introduced  to  a Mr.  Mowbray, 
the  author  of  the  burlesque  A Oay  Young  Fellow,  or  Billy  Taylor, 
and  this  same  Mowbray,  struck  with  his  pleasant  appearance  and 
ready  manner,  offered  him  an  engagement  in  The  Weak  Woman, 
which,  without  thinking  much  over  the  matter,  he  accepted  in  a 
happy-go-lucky  way.  For  nearly  a year  Kendal  remained  at  the 


Soho  Theatre,  where  Ellen  Terrv,  Charles  Wyndham,  and  David 
James  were  also  performing,  without  making  any  special  mark. 
His  first  decided  success  was  won  at  Glasgow  in  Dr.  Westland 
Marston’s  Favorite  of  Fortune.  Subsequently  Charles  Matthews 
interested  himself  in  his  behalf,  and  helped  him  to  procure  an 
engagement  in  London.  It  was  on  the  production  of  Pygmalion 
and  Oalatea  that  Kendal  had  the  infinite  good  fortune  of  being 
assigned  the  part  of  Madge  Robertson’s  lover,  and  during  the  run 
of  the  play  of  being  accepted  as  her  lord  and  master  behind  the 
scenes  for  life.  Since  that  time  Pygmalion  has  appeared  as  Ga- 
latea’s husband,  lover,  and  brother  a hundred  times  over,  and 
crowds  upon  crowds  have  assembled  to  applaud  the  performances 
of  this  excellently  matched  couple.  Constance  Bekrbohm. 


THE  INTERNATIONAL  AMERICAN  CON- 
FERENCE AT  WASHINGTON. 

Whether  or  not  the  deliberations  of  the  International  American 
Conference,  the  delegates  to  which  are  now  travelling  about  the 
country  inspecting  factories,  workshops,  and  schools,  will  produce 
results  satisfactory  to  the  promoters  and  managers  of  the  confer- 
ence cannot  be  predicted  with  any  certainty.  The  interests  of  the 
United  States,  as  administered  by  those  whom  politics  has  made 
responsible  for  the  Conference,  are  diametrically  opposed  to  the 
interests  of  those  nations  with  whose  delegates  the  conference  is 
to  be;  for  it  was  a Democratic  Congress  that  authorized,  and  it  is 
a Republican  administration  that  manages  the  Conference — the 
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THE  INTERNATIONAL  CONGRESS  OF  AMERICAN  STATES. 
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plan  conceived  by  tho«e  pledged  to  freer  trade  is 
to  be  tested  by  tho-e  bound  to  protection.  What 
c.m  be  predicted  of  1 1 if  resells  ol  ilie  Conference, 
liow  ever,  is  that  o i knowledge  of  the  characters 
and  dispositions  of  tie*  Latin  nations  of  tins 
li  ini-'pln  ic  will  I < broadened,  and  it  may  be  jliat 
our  te-pi  et  for  tlu-se  nations  will  be  increased 
u Idle  our  liking  diminishes.  The  United  Sttites 
has  but  a single  vote,  timl  it  eon  lunation  among 
the  feprcsenttitives  of  the  southern  American 
tuitions  aeaittst.  us  might  on -fly  preclude  us  from 
the  results  hope  1 for  from  tin*  Conlerenee. 

An  siet  of  ('outness,  approved  by  President 
Cleveland  May  g'S.  1 NV8,  is  the  authority  for  the 
imitations  which  Secretary  Bayard  sent  to  Mexico 
jimi  the  seventeen  countries  of  Central  and  South 
America  to  join  the  I'nited  States  in  a commer- 
cial conference.  The  object  of  the  conference,  as 
set  hath  in  the  law,  is  the  discussion  and  recom- 
mendation for  adoption  of  arbitration  as  a settle- 
ment of  differences,  of  questions  relating  to  the 
improvement  of  business  intercourse  and  means 
of  direct  communication  between  the  various  coun- 
tries, of  a customs  union,  of  regulation,-  govern- 
ing imports  and  exports,  of  a silver  coin  to  be  a 
universal  legal  tender,  and  of  any  other  subjects 
that  “ may  he  presented  by  any  of  u.e  said  states. ’’ 

Fifteen  governments  have  sent  delegates  in  an- 
swer to  these  invitations.  Paraguay  and  Hayti 
promised  to  take  part  in  the  Conlerenee ; but  the 
Paraguayian  delegates  are  not  yet  arrived,  and  in 
view  of  the  disturbed  condition  of  Ilayti,  it  is 
considered  doubtful  whether  any  delegate  comes 
from  that  country. 

San  Domingo  alone  has  declined  to  take  any  part 
in  the  Conference.  The  government  of  that  coun- 
try is  disturbed  because  a proposed  treaty  of  trade 
was  never  completed  on  the  part  of  the  United 
States,  and  professes  to  believe  that  we  are  not 
in  earnest  in  our  desire  for  closer  business  rela- 
tions with  our  southern  neighbors. 

The  Conference  met  for  the  first  time  on  Oc- 
tober 2d,  in  Washington,  where  a large  house  had 
been  prepared  for  its  meetings.  It  consists  of 
the  following  members,  not  all  of  whom,  however, 
were  present : From  the  United  States,  John  B. 
Henderson,  of  Missouri  (who  was  chosen  tempo- 
rary chairman);  Cornelius  N.  Bliss  and  Charles 
R.  Flint,  of  New  York;  Clement  Studebaker, of 
Indiana;  T.  Jefferson  Coolidge,  of  Massachusetts ; 
William  Henry  T resent,  of  South  Carolina;  An- 
drew Carnegie,  of  Pennsylvania;  Henry  G.  Davis, 
of  West  Virginia:  Morris  M.  Estee,  of  California; 
and  John  F.  Hanson,  of  Georgia;  from  Mexico, 
Matins  Romero  and  Angel  Ortiz  y Monasterio; 
from  Guatemala,  Fernando  Cruz;  from  Honduras. 
Jeronimo  Zelaya;  from  Nicaragua,  Iloraeio  Guz- 
man ; from  Costa  Rica,  Pedro  Zeledon  and  Man- 
uel Aragon;  from  San  Salvador,  Jacinto  Castel- 
lanos and  Manuel  Valdivieso;  from  Colombia, 
J.  M.  Hurtado,  Carlos  Martinez  de  Silva,  and  C. 
Calderon;  from  Ecuador,  Jose  M.  P.  Caamafio; 
from  Bolivia,  Juan  F.  Velarde;  from  Peru,  F.  C. 
C.  Zegarra  ; from  Chill,  Jose  Alfonso  and  Emilio 
Yaras;  from  the  Argentine  Republic,  Vincente 
Quesada,  Roque  Saenz  Pena,  and  Manuel  Quinta- 
na; from  Uruguay,  Alberto  Xin  ; from  Brazil, 
J.  G.  de  Amaral  Valente,  Lafayette  Rodriguez 
Pereira,  and  Salvador  de  Mendompi;  from  Vene- 
zuela, Xieanor  Peraza. 

Mr.  Blaine  welcomed  the  delegates  in  a short 
speech,  wherein  he  briefly  and  without  detail  out- 
lined the  purposes  of  the  Conference,  and  ended 
by  inviting  them  to  visit,  as  guests  of  the  United 
Sttites,  the  various  sections  of  the  country.  Pre- 
sident Harrison  then  received  the  delegates,  who 
later  in  the  day  elected  Secretary  Blaine  chair- 
man of  the  Conference,  and  adjourned  their  de- 
liberations until  November  18th. 

On  October  3d  such  of  the  delegates  as  chose 
to  do  so  started  on  the  proposed  trip  through  the 
country.  On  that  day  the  party  went  to  West 
Point,  where  portraits  of  Generals  Grant,  Sher- 
man, and  Sheridan,  presented  to  the  Military 
Academy  by  Mr.  George  W.  Childs,  of  Philadel- 
phia, were  unveiled  in  their  presence.  They  next 
proceeded,  bv  way  of  New  York,  to  Boston.  They 
will  inspect,  many  factories  and  mills  in  New 
England,  will  visit  Niagara  Falls  and  the  Mam- 
moth Cave,  and  will  travel  altogether  rather  more 
than  6<X*<>  miles,  reaching  Minneapolis  and  St. 
Paul  in  the  Northwest,  and  Louisville  in  the 
South,  and  visiting  the  principal  citi<-s  of  the 
Northeastern  quarter  of  the  country.  The  actual 
work  of  the  Conference  will  begin  on  the  return 
of  the  delegates  to  Washington. 

Among  students  of  the  subjects  which  the 
Conference  was  called  to  discuss,  many  of  the 
delegates  from  Mexico,  Central  and  South  Amer- 
ica are  known  as  well  as,  if  not  better  than,  the 
delegates  selected  to  represent  this  country. 

John  If.  Henderson  is  a lawyer  familiar  with 
the  commercial  interests  of  the  Mississippi  Val- 
iev. and  a close  personal  friend  of  Secretary 
Blaine.  Cornelius  N.  Bliss,  although  the  head  of 
a large  dry-goods  firm  in  New  York  city,  is  bet- 
ter known  as  a prominent  local  Republican  poli- 
tician. Charles  R.  Flint  is  a leather  dealer  who 
does  a large  business  with  South  American  coun- 
tries. He  i<  a Democrat. 

Clement  Studebaker  is  one  of  the  firm  of  Stu- 
debaker  Brothers,  who  make  an  enormous  num- 
ber of  wagons  at  their  factory  in  South  Bend,  In- 
diana, and  ship  them  to  till  pint-  of  the  earth, 
tie  inis  intimate  business  dealings  with  all  the 
South  American  commies.  Mr.  Studebaker  is  a 
self-made  man,  a Republican,  and  an  ardent  pro- 
tectionist, He  is  very  wealthy. 

T.  Jefferson  Coolidge  is  a Harvard  graduate, 
and  is  a wealthy  Republican  manufacturer. 
William  Henry  Tre-eot  is  the  author  of  a book 
on  American  diplomacy,  hits  been  Secretary  of 
Legation  in  London,  Assistant  Secretary  of  State, 
Commissioner  to  negotiate  treaties  with  China 
: mi  with  Mexico,  has  tilled  many  delicate  foreign 
missions,  and  is  acknowledged  to  he  the  best  dip- 
lomat in  this  count  t v.  He  is  a Democrat. 

Andrew  Carnegie  is  the  well-known  Pittsburgh 
millionaire,  a Scotchman,  and  an  intimate  person- 


al friend  of  Mr.  Blaine.  He  is  a radical  protec- 
tionist. Ilenrv  G.  Davis  is  a former  Senator 
from  West  Yiigim.i,  and  is  a railroad  pie-blent. 
He  is  a protect  ion  Democrat,  and  the  father-in- 
law  of  Stephen  B.  Elkins. 

Morris  M.  Estee  is  a lawyer,  and  at  the  same 
time  tin;  second  largest,  fruit  grower  in  California  ; 
he  is  a personal  friend  of  Mr.  Blaine.  John  F. 
Han-on  has  paid  much  attention  to  the  study  of 
the  subjects  which  will  come  before  the  Confer- 
ence, and  lias  written  somewhat  on  them.  He  is 
a protection  Democrat. 

From  Mexico  comes  Matias  Romero,  a lawyer; 
from  1K.V.)  to  1808  he  was  Secretary  of  Legation, 
Charge  d’Alfaires,  and  Minister  at  Washington; 
he  has  been  Finance  Minister  and  Postmaster- 
General  of  Mexico,  and  since  1881  has  been  Min- 
ister at  Washington.  He  has  written  on  histor- 
ical matters,  ami  is  a master  of  English. 

Fernando  Cruz  is  a publicist  of  high  rank, 
has  been  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  of  Guate- 
mala, and  is  now  Minister  at  Washington.  Man- 
uel Aragon,  of  Costa  Rica,  is  a merchant,  a Deputy 
to  the  Congress  of  his  country,  and  Vice-Presi- 
dent of  that  body;  he  has  also  been  Minister  of 
Finance  of  Costa  Ricn. 

Sefior  Caamafio  was  once  President  of  Ecuador, 
and  is  now  Governor  of  one  of  the  Ecuadorian 
states.  Sefior  Zelaya  has  been  Minister  for  For- 
eign Affairs  of  Honduras,  and  has  represented  his 
country  twice  in  international  conferences  similar 
to  the  present  Conference. 

Vincente  Quesada  is  Argentine  Minister  at 
Washington  ; his  colleague.  Sefior  Quintana,  is  a 
leader  of  the  Buenos  Ayres  bar,  and  has  had  ex- 
perience in  diplomacy.  Jose  AlfonsO  is  the  lead- 
ing authority  in  Chili  on  international  law  ; while 
his  colleague,  Sefior  Varus,  is  the  Chilian  Minis- 
ter at  Washington. 

Bolivia  is  represented  bv  its  Minister  at  Wash- 
ington, who  has  had  a long  diplomatic  experience 
in  the  service  of  his  country.  Xieanor  Peraza  is  a 
journalist,  editing  one  of  the  Spanish  newspapers 
of  this  city ; lie  represents  Venezuela.  Sefior 
Valente  has  just  been  appointed,  for  the  second 
time,  Brazilian  Minister  to  this  country.  Lafay- 
ette Pereira  lias  been  Minister  of  Justice  of  Bra- 
zil, and  is  the  leading  lawyer  of  that  empire. 
The  third  delegate  from  Brazil  is  Salvador  de 
Mendompi,  who  has  been  Consul-General  in  New 
York  for  the  last  fourteen  years.  Nicaragua,  Co- 
lombia, and  Peru  are  represented  by  their  respec- 
tive Ministers  at  Washington. 

THE  SPECULATIVE  BUILDER 
AND  JUS  METHODS. 

It  is  said  upon  authority  that  there  are  over 
five  thousand  buildings  in  course  of  erection  in 
the  city  of  New  York  at  the  present  time.  Tlie-e, 
of  course,  are  of  every  class,  from  the  twelve-story 
business  palace  of  Charles  Broadway  Rouss  to  the 
home-maker’s  modest  little  two-story  frame  cot- 
tage in  the  district  north  of  the  Harlem  River.  It 
is  in  such  times  of  activity  as  these  that  the 
“speculative  builder’’  expands  himself,  and  just 
at  this  peiiod  he  is  spreading  hi-  personality  and 
methods  all  over  the  city,  from  the  Battery  to 
Rivenlale;  though  chieHv  in  the  upper  west  side 
and  the  Harlem  district. 

There  are  two  distinct  classes  of  this  ubiqui- 
tous individual  as  known  at  the  Department  of 
Buildings — one  is  called  the  “spia ulafp e build- 
er,” the  other  the  ‘'jerry  builder.”  The  tivsr- 
narned,  as  understood  at  the  Department,  is  the 
builder  whose  capital  is  either  none  at  all  or  very 
small,  whose  intentions  are  good  ami  building 
methods  honest,  hut  who  is  always  taking  big 
chances  in  borrowing  money  for). is  operations  at 
exorbitant  rates,  thus  keeping  himself  in  the 
power  of  the  money-lender.  In  prosperous  times 
like  the  present,  when  fairly  built  dwelliiig-lmuscs 
are  bought  up  almost  as  soon  as  completed,  the 
officials  do  not  look  very  sharply  after  this  ela-s 
of  builder,  as  their  time  is  pretty  well  occupied 
in  w atching  the  “ jerry s,”  but  when  times  get 
troublous  with  him,  anil  houses  don't  soil,  and 
the  “ banker”  wants  his  money,  it  is  then,  if  lie 
happens  to  he  carrying  on  other  operations,  that 
the  building  inspectors  look  well  about  them. 

But  it  is  the  “jerrv  builders’’  that  keep  the  in- 
spectors busy.  Of  that  class  was  Charles  A.  Bud- 
densiok,  who  is  now  serving  out  a sentence  of  ten 
years  in  Sing  Sing  for  crushing  the  life  out  of  a 
poor  workman  in  the  ruins  of  the  “ mud  mortar” 
structures  that  collapsed  in  West  Sixty-second 
Street  about  four  years  ago.  Here  was  a man 
who  for  twelve  years  had  been  erecting  tene- 
ments and  other  dwellings,  and  in  deliberation 
coolly  ordering  his  workmen  to  violate  all  the 
laws  of  both  the  Building  and  Health  Depart- 
ments, with  which  he  was  continually  at  logger- 
heads.  In  fact,  throughout  his  twelve  years  of 
dishonest  building,  during  w hiili  he  is  said  to  have 
accumulated  a fortune  of  over  five  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars,  no  less  than  three  hundred  com- 
plaints were  lodged  against  him  in  the  Building 
Department  for  violations  of  the  rules.  He,  un- 
fortunately for  himself,  became  a notorious  exam- 
ple. and  had  to  suffer,  though  there  were  others 
just  as  guilty  as  he.  There  are  still  plenty  of  thorn  ; 
their  buildings  do  not,  fall  down  and  rudely  crush 
the  victims  to  death,  but  stand  erect,  wi:h  their 
violations  of  all  sanitary  laws  in  the  ventilating 
at raiigemonts  and  in  the  plumbing,  poisoning  the 
inmates  year  after  year  with  vitiated  air  and  foul 
Bower  gases,  bringing  a typhoid  death  to  munv, 
and  a living  death  in  lingering  illness  to  others. 
This  “jerry  builder”  may  put  cement  and  good 
sand  in  his  mortar,  may  come  up  to  the  require- 
ments of  the  law  with  his  proportions  of  lime 
and  plastering  hair,  buy  well-baked  brick  for  his 
side  walls  and  front;  but  lie  leaves  out  the  traps 
in  his  sewer  pipes ; lie  makes  sewer  connections 
that  are  so  small  and  inadequate  that  the  sewage 
stay*  fa«t  in  the  pipes,  festering  there,  and  send- 
ing up  its  deadly  germs  to  kill  the  infant  and  poi- 
son the  adult.  This  is  how  the  jerry  builder  com- 
mits murder  by  another  method — a slower  one 


than  Buddensiek  took,  but  as  sure  a one  as  was 
the  brutal  crushing  out  of  the  life  of  that  scoun- 
drel’s victim. 

How  did  this  class  of  man  arise  in  the  midst 
of  an  enlightened  community  ? Forty  years  ago, 
when  the  city  first  begun  to  take  upon  itself  tiie 
distinctive  features  of  a metropolis,  the  “jerry 
builder”  made  his  appearance  on  the  current  of 
business  activity.  In  dwellings  the  high-stooped, 
square-front  brick  or  brown-stone  house  was  the 
prime  favorite  among  all  classes,  ami  became  ac- 
cepted all  over  the  country  as  the  “New  York 
vernacular”  in  architecture.  It  was  through  the 
opportunities  offered  for  flimsy  substitution  in 
this  class  of  building  that  the  “jerry  builder” 
became  a factor  in  the  community,  and  encum- 
bered Manhattan  Island  w ith  his  ft  agile  struc- 
tures. He  is  peculiarly  a product  ot  the  New 
York  speculative  mania.  lie  is,  if  it  mav  so  be 
called,  a necessary  evil  that  is  always  sure  to  ho 
coincident  w ith  the  rapid  development  of  a city’s 
population  and  material  resources.  He  is  a fac- 
tor that  may  be  largely  productive  of  good  or 
evil,  the  tendency  depending  greatly  upon  the 
moral  integrity,  as  well  as  the  business  necessi- 
ties, of  the  person  or  persons  who  may  be  in  di- 
rection of  the  operations.  The  conditions  that 
permit  him  to  exist  in  New  York,  and  just  now 
to  flourish  generally,  can  have  no  place  in  the 
municipal  economy  of  any  other  cities  of  the 
United  States,  with  the  possible  exception  of 
Philadelphia  and  Chicago  ; and  even  in  these 
two  cities  they  can  only  exist  to  a limited  extent, 
and  but  temporarily  at  that,  for  though  the  jerry 
builder  may  develop  in  a crude  sort  of  wav  dur- 
ing periods  of  unwonted  activity  in  building  en- 
terprise, he  does  not  have  a fair  chance  to  ar- 
rive at  that  perfection  of  Ids  art  that  his  New 
York  compeer  often  attains.  Brooklyn  is  not 
mentioned  in  this  connection,  for  the  reason  that 
the  conditions  which  exist  in  New  York  are  the 
same  there,  as  for  all  practical  purposes  the  two 
cities  are  about  as  one. 

The  causes  that  permit  him  to  pursue  his  way 
and  prosper  in  New  York  may  lie  summed  up  in 
a general  way  under  four  headings  : First,  the  un- 
satisfied demands  of  an  enormous,  restless,  and 
evcr-ineronshig  population  for  homes  of  all  class- 
es  suited  to  their  individual  needs  and  wants. 
Second,  the  greed  of  capital  that  is  seeking  a chan- 
nel for  remunerative  investment ; the  competition 
that  this  greed  enforces  places  the  necessary 


means  within  reach  of  the  unscrupulous  sad  i,- 
responsible  builder  for  carrying  to  the  end  fc|. 
tielurious  enterprises.  Third,  the  political  b-  | 
private  corruption  that  exists  in  the  various  ,-y 
p irtinents  of  the  city  government  with  which  tLh 
cl.'iss  of  law-breaker  is  likely  to  come  into  cv.ij, 
flict,  and  if  lie  has  a political  “ pull,”  enabling h;a_ 
to  violate  the  laws  with  impunity,  or,  if  not  ;L  ,- 
way,  by  smoothing  his  way  with  bribery,  xhH 
guarantees  him  equal  immunity  from  "possii, 
consequences.  Fourth,  the  red  tape  of  the  he 
w hich,  w hen  honest  enforcement  of  regulations 8 
attempted  by  the  officials  of  the  department  i-. 
voiced,  practically  forbids  prompt  and  deci-iu 
action  on  the  part  of  the  authorities  when  ib. 
grant  violations  of  the  building  or  sanitary  h«u 
arc  discovered,  and  the  offender  brought  tu  M. 

An  interesting  ease  of  evasion  of  the  sanitar. 
regulations  was  brought  to  light  but  a short  ti;n- 
since  in  connection  with  a row  of  so-called  tl-.-, 
class  dwelling-houses  on  a street  uptown,  wee ci 
Central  Bark.  The  cellars  for  these  house-  Lai 
been  blasted  out  of  eolid  rock,  involving  an 
nious  expense  to  the  builder.  To  make  the  co». 
liections  for  the  street  sewer  called  fora  furtiirr 
expenditure  of  $300  for  each  house.  This  un 
involved  blasting  in  each  case;  but  instead  of  so 
doing,  the  contractor  ran  tiie  waste-pipe  from 
each  house  down  under  the  cellar  floor,  and  thine- 
back  under  the  yard  to  a point  beyond  the  fi-iuv 
line,  where  the  mouth  of  the  “ private  sewer"  «v< 
hidden  under  a pile  of  broken  rock  thatosterc. 
blv  was  there  to  make  a foundation  for  the  retr 
fences.  This  one  item  saved  the  builder  near  r 
$2'>oo,  and  when  the  roguery  was  discovered, 
some  six  months  after,  and  then  only  after  an  in- 
ve.-tigation  by  the  Board  of  Health  into 
cause  of  so  much  sickness  in  the  row,  it  m, 
found  that  the  houses  had  been  built  by  a up  ], 
known  “jerry  builder,”  but  in  the  name  o:  r, 
“dummy,”  who  was  legally  the  responsible par.r, 
and  who  could  not  be  found  when  searched  t-,r. 
This  could  not  possibly  have  been  done  wiib.t 
the  connivance  of  the  sanitary  inspector.  |fe 
there  is  no  record  of  any  one  ever  having 
brought  to  account  for  it.  It  was  just  such  an 
arrangement  as  this,  the  employment  of  a - 
my”  by  Buddensiek  in  all  his  operations  tlm pr- 
attled ip  in  for  so  long  to  evade  the  legal  conse- 
quences of  his  violations  of  the  law. 

Scott  Thompson 


THE  HALHNE  TORPEDO-BOAT. 


Tine  first  public  trial  of  the  Ilalpine  torpedo- 
boat  was  made  a few  days  ago  iu  the  waters  of 
New  York  Bay,  in  the  vicinity  of  Buy  Ridge, 
Long  Island.  The  torpedo- boat  is  of  copper,  ci- 
gar-like in  shape,  having  a total  length  of  twenty- 
three  feet,  with  a diameter  of  twenty-four  inches, 
and  carries  a shell  four  feet  long,  of  ten  inches 
diameter,  capable  of  holding  one  hundred  pounds 
of  explosive  materials. 

The  torpedo-boat  having  been  launched  in  com- 
paratively shallow  water,  the  copper  cylinder 
started  out  iu  a straight  line  from  tiie  shore,  then 
took  a curve  to  the  left,  steering  itself  to  a net 
stretched  on  a boom.  Having  discharged  its 
shell,  it  then  hacked  water,  and  turning  complete- 
ly round  within  a small  circle,  returned  to  the 
place  <»f  departure.  As  far  as  controlling  the 
movements  of  the  torpedo-boat  from  the  shore, 
the  experimental  trip  was  perfectly  successful. 
The  course  travelled  over  was  made  in  quick 
time,  the  torpedo-boat  responding  to  all  changes 
of  direction,  and  the  sheli  being  fired  from  the 
boat  at  exactly  the  proper  moment. 

Having  thus  briefly  described  the  character  of 
the  trial,  the  peculiarities  of  this  novel  torpedo- 
boat  are  now  to  be  considered.  The  Ilalpine 
torpedo-boat  is  the  first  one  of  the  kind  which 
carries  within  itself  its  own  power,  the  electric 
force  being  derived  from  a storage  battery  con- 
tained within  the  boat.  This  force  is  sufficient  to 
cause  the  propeller  to  revolve  at  a good  speed,  so 
that  the  boat  will  move  at  from  twelve  to  four- 
teen knots  per  hour.  With  increase  of  power, 
derived  from  storage  batteries  of  greater  capac- 
ity, a higher  rate  of  speed  is  of  course  possible. 

The  peculiarity  of  the  Ilalpine  torpedo-boat  is 
that  it  carries  its  own  shell,  which  can  be  made 
to  leave  the  apparatus  at  the  will  of  the  operator 
on  the  shore,  or  it  is  discharged  from  the  boat 
automatically  when  an  impediment  is  met  with, 
such  as  the  netting  now  used  by  men-of-war  as 
preventives  against  the  approach  of  torpedoes. 

At  the  how  of  the  torpedo-boat  protrudes  a 
short  spar,  which  has  a javelin  head.  When  the 
torpedo-boat  is  directed  toward  a man-of-war 
having  netting,  this  jaw  in  head  is  entangled, 
and  at  once  two  pieees  of  steel,  precisely  like 
those  of  a I illy  iron  on  a harpoon,  open,  and  help 
further  to  hold  the  spar  entangled.  This  is  suf- 
ficient to  draw  out  the  wooden  spar,  which  im- 
parts a dip  ,o  the  torpedo-boat,  and  at  the  same 
time  tires  the  charge  w hich  drives  out  the  loaded 
shell,  which  shell,  taking  a downward  direction, 
explodes  either  by  contact,  or  bv  means  of  an 
electric  battery  within  the  shell,  as  used  by  Cap- 
tain Zaiinski.  It  will  now  be  understood  how 
this  torpedo-boat  differs  from  all  other  similar 
inf  envious.  The  bout  itself  is  independent,  in  a 
measure,  of  its  projectile.  It  can  ie-  its  own  shell, 
disehai ges  it  at  tiie  proper  time,  and  is  alwavs 
under  control  by  means  of  a shore  wire.  After 


having  sent  off  its  shell,  the  boat  returns : i’- 
point  of  departure,  and,  a new  shell  being  pi: 
the  boat,  the  attack  can  be  renewed.  In  otiK 
apparatus  the  torpedo  shell,  having  its  own  sec- 
tion, is  a unit,  and  it  is  destroyed  when  eipwe:. 
or,  in  other  w ords,  is  “ hoist  with  its  own  pe&at' 
A very  novel  method  of  directing  the  mutt, 
ment  of  the  Ilalpine  torpedo-boat  is  in  the  fe 
of  a single  wire.  In  the  trial  made  the  wire 
that  known  as  No.  2<>,  and  this  is  so  light!  at 
forty-five  pounds  of  it  can  be  extended  to  '.te 
length  of  a mile.  The  torpedo-boat,  carry ii  g 
own  reel,  unwinds  its  wire  as  it  goes  on 
course;  and  the  end  of  the  wire  being  in  ne 
hands  of  the  person  on  shore,  he  can  by  this  an- 
gle strand  steer  her  as  he  pleases  or  fh*  tW: 
shell,  the  shell  being,  when  necessary,  made  im- 
pendent of  the  cutting  or  entangling  boom.  F 
means  of  the  controlling  wire,  if  there  lie  a no- 
ting around  the  ship  to  be  attacked,  as 
the  shell  is  discharged,  the  boat  is  made  to  Ur* 
and  returns.  This  torpedo-boat  can  be  employe-! 
to  drop  shells  in  a channel  in  a fairly 
manner,  which  shells  can  remain  intact,  to  be  im- 
ploded later,  when  connection  is  made  between 
them  and  the  shore.  One  essential  point  'dms 
renders  the  Haipine  torpedo-boat  worthy  of  -t  ^ 
by  our  military  and  naval  authorities  is  thi-, tbs* 
by  its  use  a very  full  scries  of  experiment-  i# 
be  made,  and  at  a limited  cost.  The  expeu-  »! 
tiie  shell  being  small,  and  the  boat  itself  not  h 
ing  demolished,  the  boat  can  be  sent  out  as  idw* 
as  is  wished,  and  reliable  data  will  be  obtainable 
of  the  effectiveness  of  nil  classes  of  torpedo- 
The  problem  of  constructing  an  indepen---1- 
boat,  “having  its  own  motor  power,  and  carte-  -' 
a shell  to  be  fired  from  it,  which  can  be  back? 
automatically  to  a position  of  safety  prior  tome 
discharge  of  the  explosive,  whereby  the  boatpaf 
er  remains  uninjured,  the  boat  being  cf-pable  o 
constant  usage,”  has  been  seemingly  solved  X 
Lieutenant  Nicholas  J.  Ilalpine,  of  the  Ifl'bfjj 
States  navv,  this  officer  now  being  on  boaid 
tiie  Tal/itpoosa,  following  out  his  line  of  duty  m 
South  American  waters.  The  many  nice  dem. ' 
of  tiie  electrical  work  and  construction  have  >*v* 
carried  out  by  Mr.  Arthur  W.  Savage. 

In  more  than  one  respect  the  Ilalpine  torpe !•>• 
boat  shows  the  rapid  advance  made  ineleetnn  > 
in  warfare,  and  is  indicative  of  the  constant  ■)**  • 
tempts  made  bv  the  offence  to  beat  down  W 
fence.  If  rope  or  wire  netting  before  tni*1"^ 
supposed  to  give  a man-of-war  security 
torpedo  attacks,  the  probability  is  j 

with  such  defences  will  no  longer  be  confU‘lc. 
safe.  If  the  Haipine  torpedo-liout  can  taie  _ 
vantage  of  exactly  such  obstacles  as  are  no* 
use,  and  fire  her  shell  so  as  to  strike  the  '« 
the  vessel,  or  somewhere  near  the  ship  * f ' 
the  uselessness  of  netting  would  be  at  once  - 
monstrable. 
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THE  EXPOSITION  SITE. 

To  those  persons  who  have  taken  the  trouble 
to  make  a personal  examination  of  the  ground 
and  its  surroundings,  the  Exposition  site  recently 
selected  bv  the  Committee  on  Site  and  Buildings 
has  advantages  which  even  the  partisans  of  other 
localities  cannot  overlook  or  deny.  Putting  out 
of  the  question  entirely  its  topographical  fea- 
tures, which  have  to  be  more  or  less  studied  to  be 
fully  appreciated,  the  advantages  of  location  are 
seen  to  be  so  great  as  to  preclude  the  necessity 
of  explaining  why  this  particular  locality  was 
chosen  in  preference  to  any  of  the  other  really 
excellent  sites  that  were  considered  by  the  com- 
mittee. It  has  been  said  publicly  and  otherwise 
that  at  the  beginning  of  its  work  the  Committee 
on  Site  and  Buildings  had  as  many  good  sites  in 
mind  as  it  had  members.  Assuming  the  correct- 
ness of  this,  the  almost  perfect  unanimity  with 
which  the  committee  decided  upon  Riverside  and 
Morningside  parks  and  adjoining  lands  as  the 
site  for  the  Exposition  buildings,  with  incidental 
use  of  the  upper  part  of  Central  Park,  shows  in- 
contestably the  claims  of  this  locality  for  the  pur- 
poses intended.  Members  who  are  said  to  have 
hesitated  at  first,  when  the  possibly  large  cost  of 
the  land  was  considered,  withdrew  all  objection 
upon  taking  into  account  the  vastly  increased  re- 
ceipts that  the  location  would  bring  to  the  Exposi- 
tion. Presumably  they  acted  upon  the  business 
principle  of  the  Broadway  merchants,  who  declare 
that  it  is  easy  enough  to  pay  large  rents  if  they 
have  plenty  of  business  to  do  it  with.  In  their 
case  the  location  brings  the  business,  and  so,  it  is 
argued,  the  case  will  be  with  the  Exposition. 

Circumstances  attending  the  work  of  the  sub- 
committee on  buildings,  to  which  was  referred 
the  task  of  ascertaining  upon  what  terms  the 
private  property  within  the  proposed  area  of  the 
site  could  be  obtained,  have  modified  to  some  ex- 
tent the  boundaries  as  originally  published.  At 
a recent  meeting  the  subcommittee  adopted  res- 
olutions recommending  that  the  site  should  con- 
sist of  Riverside  and  Morningside  parks ; the  pri- 
vate property  north  of  Central  Park,  between 
110th  and  113th  streets  and  Fifth  and  Eighth 
avenues;  the  private  property  on  each  side  of 
the  Bloomingdale  Asylum  from  116th  Street  to 
122d  Street;  the  private  property  bounded  on 
the  north. by  116th  Street  west  of  Morningside 
Park,  and  113th  Street  east  of  Morningside  Park, 
on  the  east  by  Eighth  Avenue,  on  the  west  by 
Riverside  Park,  ami  on  the  south  by  au  irregular 
line  running  from  108th  Street  at  Eighth  Avenue 
to  some  point  yet  to  be  defined  on  the  eastern 
edge  of  Riverside  Park.  In  addition,  Central 
Park  above  Ninety-sixth  Street  is  to  be  used  as 
an  annex  for  refreshment  and  recreative  pur- 
poses. It  is  expected  that  these  boundaries  will 
have  to  be  modified  to  meet  the  demands  of  con- 
tingencies likely  to  arise  in  the  final  negotiations 
for  the  private  property. 
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It  is  entirely  too  early  as  yet  to  do  more  than 
indicate  indefinitely  where  the  various  buildings 
will  be  placed.  One  of  the  large  buildings  will 
doubtless  be  erected  on  the  plot  of  ground  imme- 
diately north  of  Central  Park.  Machinery  Hall 
would  naturally  go  there,  by  reason  of  the  com- 
parative ease  with  which  heavy  machinery  could 
be  carried  to  it  from  any  of  the  available  steam- 
boat wharves  on  the  North  and  East  rivers.  In 
that  case  the  Main  Building  would  necessarily 
be  placed  on  the  higher  ground  between  Moru- 
ingside  and  Riverside  parks,  somewhere  south  of 
116th  Street.  There  is  room  on  the  east  and 
west  sides  of  the  Bloomingdale  Asylum  for  large 
buildings.  Morningside  Park  itself,  while  not 
available  for  large  buildings,  may  be  found  useful 
for  some  of  the  smaller  structures  necessary  to  such 
an  Exposition.  South  of  the  indicated  location  of 
the  Main  Building  there  will  be  plenty  of  space 
for  large  or  small  buildings,  and  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  110th  Street  and  Manhattan  Avenue  oth- 
er structures  may  be  built  to  advantage. 

Riverside  Park  has  an  area  of  59  ucres,  ex- 
cluding the  roadway  of  18  acres.  The  area  of 
Morningside  Park  is  30  acres.  The  acreage  of 
the  site  as  outlined  has  not  been  definitely  com- 
puted, and  perhaps  will  not  be  until  the  boun- 
daries are  accurately  determined ; but  it  seems 
probable  that  enough  land  will  be  secured  to 
give  an  aggregate  of  250  acres  outside  of  Central 
Park.  This  will  be  amply  sufficient  for  all  the 
purposes  of  the  Exposition,  leaving  the  upper 
part  of  Central  Park  as  a resting-place  for  wean- 
sightseers. 

In  itself  the  site  is  varied  enough  to  be  an  in- 
teresting location  for  the  Exposition.  On  a sum- 
mer afternoon  the  views  from  Riverside  Drive  in 
the  neighborhood  of  the  tomb  of  General  Grant 
are  alone  worth  the  journey  to  that  part  of  Man- 
hattan Island.  The  broad  expanse  of  the  Hud- 
son River  stretches  north  and  south  until  the 
high  banks  on  either  side  are  lost  in  haze.  On 
the  opposite  shore  are  the  Palisades,  which  ex- 
tend northward  until  their  precipitous  fronts 
merge  themselves  into  the  purple  bulk  of  the  dis- 
tant hills.  The  river  is  at  all  times  busy  with 
passing  craft  of  various  kinds,  from  the  Albany 
steam-boat  to  the  meeker  but  no  less  useful  brick 
sloop  from  Haverstraw.  During  the  Exposition 
the  river  here  will  be  a marine  study  of  more  than 
casual  interest. 

The  Riverside  bluff  is  about  150  feet  high.  At 
its  foot  are  the  tracks  of  the  Hudson  River 
Railroad,  which  is  doubtless  prepared  to  build 
stations  at  various  points  along  the  Exposition 
water-front.  The  water  is  deep  enough  to  ac- 
commodate any  size  of  vessel  that  may  wish  to 
land,  including  ocean  steam-ships  loaded  with 
foreign  exhibits,  and  huge  excursion  steamers 
and  forrv-boats,  which  may  be  expected  to  touch 
here  in  large  numbers.  For  marine  displays  the 
location  could  not  well  be  improved  upon,  unless 
the  committee  had  adopted  the  proposed  plan  of 


placing  the  Exposition 
buildings  on  piles  in  the 
slmllotV  water  of  New 
York  Bay  southwest  of 
the  statue  of  Liberty. 

The  western  and  east- 
ern parts  of  the  site  are 
comparatively  level,  with 
the  sharpasceut  of  Morn- 
ingside Park  between 
them  to  break  the  mo- 
notony of  an  absolutely 
level  location.  From  the 
highest  point  of  Morn- 
ingside Park  the  visitor 
may  see  a wide  stretch 
of  land  below  him,  most 
of  it  built  up  thickly  with 
attractive  new  houses, 
but  all  of  it  interesting 
to  the  eye.  The  va- 
cant plot  between  113th 
Street  and  the  north  end 
of  Central  Park  is  the 
only  extensive  area  not 
yet  occupied  by  build- 
ings. From  the  Morn- 
ingside Park  point  of 
view  the  nearness  of  the 
site  to  the  centre  of 
population  is  clearly  ap- 
parent. North  and  east 
of  the  site,  within  easy 
walking  distance,  are  the 
homes  of  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  prosperous  peo- 
ple, who  will  do  their 
share  toward  making 
the  Exposition  a suc- 
cess, while  south  and 
east  the  great  city  ex- 
tends to  the  Battery. 
The  site  is  so  convenient 
that  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  people  will  be 
able  to  walk  to  the  Ex- 
position, thus  placing 
themselves  beyond  the 
temporary  inconven- 
iences of  crowded  cars. 

The  transportation  fa- 
cilities will  be  so  com- 
plete, however,  that 
there  will  not  be  much 
danger  of  unnecessary 
crowding  either  in  going 
to  or  in  leaving  the  Ex- 
position grounds.  In  ad- 
dition to  the  steam-boat 
and  railroad  transporta- 
tion available  at  the  foot 
of  the  bluff  at  Riverside 
Park,  all  the  elevated 
railroads  can  have  sta- 
tions adjoining  the 
grounds,  while  the  Cen- 
tral-Hudson  Railroad 
can  transport  tens  of  thousauds  of  passengers 
daily  by  means  of  its  Park  Avenue  viaduct. 
Thus  it  will  be  seen  at  a glance  that  there 
can  be  no  lack  of  adequate  transportation 
facilities.  The  people  are  so  well  satisfied  with 
the  committee’s  selection,  apparently,  that  they 
have  ceased  to  offer  suggestions  in  opposition  to 
it,  and  have  begun  to  send  in  their  ideas  con- 
cerning buildings  and  the  laying  out  of  the 
grounds. 

It  is  difficult  to  say  at  present  upon  what 
terms  the  property  comprising  the  site  will  be 
secured.  An  encouraging  feature  of  the  work 
of  the  subcommittee  to  which  was  intrusted  the 
task  of  conferring  with  property  owners  is  the 
fact  that  many  of  the  lot-holders  interested  have 
so  far  expressed  their  good-will  toward  the  Ex- 
position enterprise  as  to  offer  the  use  of  their 
property,  free  of  all  charge,  for  as  long  a time 
as  it  should  be  needed.  Many  others  have  us- 


BY  THE  DOTTED 


sured  the  committee  that  their  lots  are  at  the 
disposal  of  the  Exposition  upon  any  terms  that 
the  committee  may  see  fit  to  make.  Still  others, 
who  have  mortgages  to  carry,  feel  that  they 
should  have  about  five  per  cent,  of  a reasonable 
valuation  as  a rental.  A few  persons  are  dis- 
posed to  sell  at  current  market  prices. 


GOVERNORS  OF  THE  NEW 
STATES. 

On  the  1st  of  October  elections  were  held  in 
South  Dakota,  North  Dakota,  Montana,  and 
Washington  Territories  for  the  ratification  of 
their  new  constitutions,  preliminary  to  admission 
into  the  Union  as  States,  and  for  the  choice  of 
State  officers,  Representatives  in  Congress,  and 
members  of  the  Legislatures. 

Arthur  C.  Mellette,  who  was  appointed  Terri- 
torial Governor  of  Dakota  last  spring,  was  elect- 
ed Governor  of  South  Dakota.  He  is  a lawyer 
by  profession,  forty-seven  years  of  age,  and  a 
native  of  Henry  County,  Indiana.  He  is  a gradu- 
ate of  the  State  University  at  Bloomington,  In- 
diana, and  served  in  the  war  in  the  Ninth  In- 
diana Infantry,  taking  part  in  the  campaigns  of 
the  Army  of  the  Cumberland,  ne  returned  to 
Henry  County  after  his  discharge,  and  entered 
upon  the  practice  of  his  profession.  *He  took 
part  in  local  politics,  and  removing  to  Dakota  in 
1879,  he  was  appointed  Register  of  the  Land 
Office  at  Springfield.  He  was  a member  of  the 
Sioux  Falls  Constitutional  Convention  in  1883, 
and  in  1885  was  elected  to  the  office  of  Governor 
under  the  Constitution  then  framed,  though  it 
never  went  into  effect.  He  resides  at  Watertown, 
and  has  taken  a prominent  part  in  South  Dakota 
in  the  movement  for  statehood. 

John  Miller,  familiarly  known  as  “Farmer” 
Miller,  was  elected  Governor  of  North  Dakota. 
He  was  born  at  Dryden,  New  York,  about  forty- 
years  ago,  was  brought  up  on  a farm,  and  edu- 
cated in  the  common  schools  of  his  native  town. 
He  engaged  in  mercantile  business  at  Dryden, 
beginning  as  a clerk  in  a country  store,  and  in 
1880  went  to  Dakota  in  the  employment  of  the 
Dwight  Farm  and  Land  Company,  with  head- 
quarters at  Dwight,  Richland  County.  He  had 
nothing  to  do  with  politics  until  1888,  when  he 
was  elected  to  the  Territorial  Council,  where  he 
developed  a popularity  that  led  to  his  being  nom- 
inated as  the  Republican  candidate  for  Governor 
much  against  his  inclination. 

Joseph  K.  Toole,  who  appears  to  have  been 
elected  Governor  of  Montana,  was  the  Democratic 
candidate.  He  is  a native  of  Savannah,  Missouri, 
where  he  was  born  in  May,  1851.  He  obtained 
his  early  education  at  St.  Joseph,  whither  his  fam- 
ily had  moved,  and  in  1867  entered  the  Western 
Military  Academy  at  New  Castle,  Kentucky,  which 
was  presided  over  by  General  E.  Kirby  Smith. 
Two  years  later  he  removed  to  Montana,  and  es- 
tablished himself  at  Helena,  where  he  studied 
law  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar.  He  was  elect- 
ed District  Attorney  nt  the  age  of  twenty-one, 
and  held  the  office  for  years.  He  was  chosen  to 
the  Legislative  Assembly  of  the  Territory  in  1880, 
and  became  President  of  the  Council.  In  1885  he 
was  elected  Delegate  to  Congress,  and  has  served 
in  that  capacity  for  two  terms. 

The  Governor-elect  of  Washington  Is  Elisha 
P.  Ferry,  of  Seattle.  He  is  a native  of  Illinois, 
and  practised  law  at  Waukegan,  in  that  State, 
from  1846  to  1859,  and  was  at  one  time  Mavor 
of  that  city.  During  a part  of  the  civil  war  he 
served  on  the  staff  of  Governor  Yates,  and  aided 
in  organizing  volunteer  regiments  for  the  service. 
He  went  to  Washington  Territory  about  twenty- 
years  ago,  and  from  1870  to  1873  held  the  office 
of  Surveyor-General.  He  was  appointed  Gov- 
ernor of  the  Territory  by  President  Grant,  and 
held  the  office  eight  years.  He  then  removed 
from  Olympia  to  Seattle,  and  resumed  the  practice 
of  the  law  as  a member  of  the  firm  of  McKnaught, 
Ferry,  k Mitchell,  and  became  Vice-President  of 
the  Puget  Sound  National  Bank. 


ENCOURAGEMENT  TO  CONSCIENTIOUSNESS. 


Turtle  Club).  “I  wouldn’t  ’a  minded  payin'  you  three  hundred  dollars  fer  the  piclur  if  v _ 

fir  the  money;  but  I was  a-watchinf  yon  them  times  when  you  thought  I was  asleep,  and  you  jiet  aat 
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THE  “SPIRIT  OF  THE  TIMES”  FUTURITY  CUP, 
TROTTED  FOR  AT  CLEVELAND,  OHIO,  ON  OCTOBER 
8,  1889. — Designed  nnd  Manufactured  by 
Tiffany  & Co.,  New  York. 

“SPIRIT  OF  THE  TIMES” 
FUTURITY  STAKES  CUP. 

Among  the  points  of  interest  in  connection 
witli  the  breeding  of  the  trotting  horse  there  is 
probably  none  more  attractive  to  the  general 
public  than  the  trials  of  speed  between  the  young 
stock  as  their  training  and  development  go  on 
from  year  to  year.  At  the  present  time  Cali- 
fornia holds  the  majority  of  the  champion  trot- 
ting records  at  the  various  ages,  with  Norlaine’s 
performance,  as  a yearling,  of  a mile  in  2.3 1$, 
Sunol’s  2.18  nt  two  years,  and  Manzanita’s  2.16 
at  four  years.  The  same  State  has  also  produced 
such  fleet  young  pacers  as  Yolo  Maid,  with  a rec- 
ord of  2.14  nt  three  years,  and  Arrow,  who  earned 
a mark  of  2.14  at  four  years.  This  season  the 
Kentucky-bred  colt  Axtell  has  continuously  low- 


ered the  three-year-old  record  of  2.18,  held  by 
Sallie  Wilkes,  another  Californian,  till  he  has  ac- 
complished the  marvellous  feat  of  a mile  in  2.14. 
Besides  these  trials  against  a given  time,  con- 
tests between  the  youngsters  themselves  form 
an  important  part  of  the  performance  during 
the  racing  season.  The  early  part  of  this  is 
given  over  to  the  older  horses,  while  from  Sep- 
tember till  winter  comes  the  juveniles  meet, 
principally  in  contests  for  stakes,  arranged  some- 
thing after  the  manner  of  the  important  fix- 
tures for  runners.  There  is  a national  asso- 
ciation of  trotting -horse  breeders  that  holds 
a regular  meeting  once  a year,  where  a number 
of  these  stakes  are  decided,  and  most  of  the 
States  have  their  own  organizations  for  a similar 
purpose.  Besides  these  the  leading  turf  journals 
are  accustomed  to  offer  inducements  for  breeders 
to  bring  out  the  best  produce  of  their  farms. 
The  most  important  event  of  this  kind  that  has 
taken  place  this  fall  is  the  Spirit's  Futurity  Stakes, 
which  was  trotted  for  at  Cleveland,  Ohio,  Octo- 
ber 8th,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Spirit  of  the 
Times,  the  oldest  publication  of  its  kind  in  this 
country.  This  stake  was  opened  in  1886,  and 
the  subscribers  were  to  name  mares  that  hail 
been  bred  in  1886,  the  produce  to  be  eligible  for 
a contest  to  take  place  between  August  1 and 
October  16,  1889,  or,  in  other  words,  the  stake 
was  made  for  three -year- olds.  For  this  296 
mares  were  named  on  or  before  February  20, 
1886.  The  second  subscription  was  due  January 
8, 1887,  when  the  produce  of  each  mare  had  to  be 
named  and  described.  Of  the  original  number, 
139  remained  and  fulfilled  the  conditions  of  the 
second  subscription.  As  a third  condition,  those 
foals  previously  named  that  wished  to  start  in 
the  race  were  to  be  nominated  by  July  1,  1889. 
When  the  time  came  for  this  final  subscription, 
ten  young  trotters  were  named  for  the  event. 
The  total  money  value  of  the  stake  is  $5340,  of 
which  70  per  cent,  goes  to  the  winner,  20  per  cent, 
to  the  second,  and  10  per  cent,  to  the  third  of  the 
competitors.  To  this  the  Spirit  of  the  Times  adds 
a cup  valued  at  $1000,  which  will  be  given  to  the 
winner.  This  cup  has  been  manufactured  by  Tif- 
fany & Co.,  and  is  in  itself  a most  desirable  prize. 
It  is  of  solid  silver,  twenty-seven  inches  in  height, 
appropriately  designed  to  express  the  object  of 
its  donation,  the  figures  of  a mare  and  foal  being 
the  most  prominent  feature  of  the  engraving. 


TRUSTS  IN  WALL  STREET. 

A very  serious  depreciation  in  the  market 
value  of  two  of  the  principal  Trust  securities 
dealt  in  on  the  Stock  Exchange  has  aroused  new 
interest  in  that  class  of  industrial  undertakings. 
In  spite  of  the  extra-hazardous  character  of  op- 
erations in  Trust  certificates,  both  because  of 
their  newness  and  the  professed  necessity  for 
concealing  many  of  the  facts  regarding  the  op- 
erations of  the  Trusts,  they  have  become  favor- 
ites with  the  speculative  community.  With  the 
aveiage  investor  they  have  not  found  much  favor 
for  the  reasons  just  given.  Still  a large  number 
of  rich  men  have  bought  them  upon  the  advice 
or  suggestions  of  those  familiar  with  their  or- 
ganization and  management  The  decline  in  the 
market  for  them  has  also  brought  to  the  surface 
evidence  that  there  has  been  some  buying  of 
them,  with  a view  to  income,  by  people  of  mod- 
erate means. 

If  the  Trust  idea  survives,  holdings  of  Trust 
certificates  by  a large  number  of  people  will,  of 
course,  help  to  protect  the  execution  of  the  idea 


-Bail  player. 

ABOUT  PATE  OF  I^OO 
YOU M0  IN  THE  RUlNi 

OF  THE  ANCIENT  CITY 

NEW^ORK.. 


• IN  TIME  TO  COME. 

Time,  a.i».  2500;  Scene,  Metropolitan  Museum,  Chicago. 

SHE.  “The  catalogue  says  ‘Ancient  Ball-Player’;  hut  how  could  he  plav  ball  7 he  has  no  arms.” 
HE.  “ Well,  you  see,  my  dear,  those  were  in  the  days  before  they  pitched  by  electricity.  They  played 
ao  hard  then  that  they  were  probably  pitched  oft” 
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from  attacks.  As  the  process  of  distribution 
must  in  the  main  take  place  in  Wall  Street,  it  is 
the  duty  of  those  engaged  in  business  there  to 
obtain  for  their  clients  the  fullest  information 
possible  relative  to  Trusts;  in  other  words,  aid  in 
the  formation  of  an  intelligent  opinion  regarding 
each  of  them.  This  is  not  an  easy  matter.  Those 
who  are  most  largely  interested  in  the  four  or 
five  immense  industrial  copartnerships  that  are 
kept  constantly  before  the  public  by  daily  deal- 
ings in  their  certificates  on  the  Stock  Exchange 
are  very  chary  of  information  about  their  busi- 
ness. They  evidently  feel  that  they  occupy  deli- 
cate positions,  presumably  because  they  are  con- 
scious of  a certain  hostility  on  the  part  of  the 
public  to  the  power  they  have  collected.  They 
are  unquestionably  afraid  that  official  statements 
that  might  be  made  public  with  entire  propriety 
will  be  used  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  interests 
they  wish  to  conserve.  It  may  be  that  possibility 
is  taken  advantage  of  in  some  cases  to  withhold 
information  for  the  profit  that  frequently  occurs 
to  insiders  by  doing  so. 

The  professed  inability  of  Trusts  to  furnish  the 
public  with  exact  and  complete  statements  of  their 
affairs  has  kept  their  certificates  from  being 
placed  upon  the  regular  lists  of  the  Stock  Ex- 
change. Another  barrier  is  their  practically  un- 
limited capitalization,  for  the  Stock  Exchange 
lists  definite  amounts  of  securities,  and  must  be 
informed  of  any  contemplated  increase  in  them, 
and  before  listing  any  additional  issue  it  must  be 
furnished  with  satisfactory  reasons  for  it.  This 
would  not  suit  the  Trusts,  at  least  while  they  are 
engaged  in  absorbing  properties,  for  they  want  to 
issue  certificates  for  that  purpose  without  restric- 
tion and  upon  terms  they  may  not  care  to  divulge. 
This  feature  manifestly  militates  against  the  mar- 
ket for  the  certificates,  since  the  street  never 
knows  what  it  is  buying.  This  has  been  partial- 
ly remedied,  as  the  Sugar  Refineries  Company 
has  announced  a limit  to  its  capitalization,  and 
the  American  Cotton  Oil  Trust  announces  that  at 
the  approaching  annual  meeting  of  its  certificate- 
holders  they  will  be  apt  to  modify  the  deed  of 
trust,  so  that  increases  in  the  capitalization  can 
be  made  only  in  accordance  with  the  regulations 
of  the  Stock  Exchange. 

In  spite  of  the  considerations  mentioned,  a good 
deal  of  information  has  been  obtained  regarding 
these  organizations.  Their  officers  have  directly 
and  indirectly  supplied  much  of  it.  Some  idea 
of  their  magnitude  and  scope  may  be  obtained 
from  the  following  summaries,  in  which  it  is  im- 
practicable, owing  to  the  meagre  data  at  hand,  to 
more  than  approximate  or  estimate  the  value  of 
the  various  plants  and  accompanying  good-will. 
A reference  to  the  Standard  Oil  Company  is  not 
inappropriate,  although  its  certificates  are  very 
rarely  dealt  in.  The  people  who  own  its  $90,- 
000,000  of  certificates  seem  very  tenacious  of 
them,  so  that  from  a market  point  of  view  the 
concern  is  really  a “ private  nffair.”  It  deserves 
mention  in  this  connection  because  it  is  the  ori- 
ginal enterprise  of  its  kind,  and  has  not  only 
served  as  a pattern  for  all  the  others,  but  the 
men  who  have  made  their  fortunes  in  it  are 
largely  interested  in  at  least  two  of  the  other 
Trusts. 

The  first  concern  to  attain  prominence  in  Wall 
Street  was  the  American  Cotton  Oil  Trust,  which 
now  has  $42,000,000  of  certificates  outstanding. 
Last  year  it  crushed  five  hundred  thousand  tons 
of  cotton  seed,  or  about  70  per  eent.  of  the  total. 
It  is  not  only  a producer  of  cotton  oil,  but  con- 
trols numerous  refineries  and  manufacturing  es- 
tablishments. The  value  of  the  crude  products 
turned  out  by  it  last  year  averaged  at  least  $25  a 
ton,  indicating  a business  of  $12,600,000,  to  say 
nothing  of  its  development  of  those  products  into 
articles  of  consumption.  The  certificates  of  the 
Sugar  Refineries  Company  and  of  the  National 
Lead  Trust  made  their  appearance  on  the  Stock 
Exchange  at  about  the  same  time.  The  capital- 
ization of  the  Sugar  Trust  is  $60,000,000.  Last 
year  it  refined  about  73$  per  cent,  of  the  sugar 
used  in  this  country,  and  the  non-Trust  refineries 
26$  per  cent.  Trustworthy  estimates  arc  that 
during  the  first  half  of  this  year  it  refined  62$ 
per  cent.,  while  the  non-Trust  refiners  turned  out 
34$  per  cent.  The  profits  of  the  Trust  have  been 
enormous,  and  have,  as  might  be  expected, created 
competition.  Mr.  Claus  Spreckles,  who  has  here- 
tofore confined  himself  to  refining  sugar  on  the 
Pacific  coast,  has  nearly  completed  one-half  of  a 
large  refinery  in  Philadelphia,  which  will  proba- 
bly be  in  operation  by  January  1st  next,  and  turn- 
ing out  about  3000  barrels  of  sugar  per  day.  It 
is  suspected  that  recent  heavy  sales  of  sugar 
stock  have  been  based  upon  the  certainty  that 
this  competition  will  have  to  be  met  and  possibly 
absorbed.  The  property  of  the  Trust  is  esti- 
mated at  fifteen  to  twenty  million  dollars,  and  it 
is  believed  to  have  accumulated  a surplus  often 
of  fifteen  millions,  besides  paying  10  per  cent, 
upon  its  capitalization,  since  its  organization. 
The  present  capitalization  of  the  Lead  Trust 
is,  in  round  numbers,  $86,000,000,  which  rep- 
resents the  absorption  of  about  92  per  cent, 
of  the  white -lead  corrodere  in  this  country. 
The  industry  was  in  a bad  way  when  the  Trust 
took  hold  of  it,  but  it  is  now  claimed  that  be- 
tween three  and  four  per  cent,  per  annum  is  be- 
ing earned  upon  its  capitalization.  The  last  to 
make  its  appearanee  is  the  Distillers’  and  Cattle- 
feeders’  Trust,  with  a capital  of  nearly  $31,000,- 
000.  It  owns  or  controls  distilleries  that  manu- 
facture about  83  per  cent,  of  the  whiskey  and 
spirits  produced  in  the  United  States.  It  pays 
dividends  of  one -eighth  of  one  per  cent,  per 
month,  but  until  recently  it  distributed  a larger 
amount. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  Wall  Street  has  been 
somewhat  disturbed  by  the  capitalization  and  the 
redistribution  of  the  immense  capital  invested  in 
these  industries.  The  unanimous  comment  is  that 
it  is  doing  its  work  admirably. 

Collin  Armstrong. 

Nxw  York,  Saturday,  October  5,  1889. 


UNJUST  TAXATION. 

It  Is  unjust  to  tax  the  stomach  with  burdens  that 
It  cannot  bear.  Many  Billy  people  thus  tyrannize  that 
faithful  servitor  until  it  rebels  and  puuishes  them  as 
they  deserve.  Dyspepsia  is  usually  the  child  of  gas- 
tronomic folly,  but  whether  this  or  the  natural  as- 
sociate of  inherent  feebleness  from  childhood.  It  is 
surely  and  pleasantly  remediable  with  Hostetter’a 
Stomach  Bitters,  the  finest  nnd  most  highly  sanctioned 
gastric  tonic  in  existence.  As  a result  of  the  Bone 
imparted  to  the  stomach,  and  the  increased  activity 
of  its  digestive  and  assimilative  action,  insured  by 
the  persistent  use  of  this  benign  invigorant,  general 
stamiua  is  augmented,  the  nerves  strengthened  and 
tranquillized,  nnd  a tendency  to  insomnia  and  hypo- 
chondriasis defeated.  Bilioueuess,  chills  and  fever, 
rheumatism,  and  kidney  troubles  are  conquered  by 
this  admirable  medicine.— [A dr.] 


No  other  Life  Policies  as  liberal  cost 
as  little  money,  no  others  as  cheap  give 
as  much  for  the  money,  as  those  of  The 
Travelers,  of  Hartford,  Conn.  Best 
either  for  Family  Protection  or  Invest- 
ment of  Savings.  Non-forfeitable,  world- 
wide, lowest  cash  rate. — 


Nicholson's  Liquid  Bread  is  a pure  extract  of  malt 
without  an  equal.  It  is  a delightful  and  refreshing 
drink,  and  should  be  used  by  every  family [Ado.] 


When  baity  wns  sick,  we  gave  her  Castorln, 

When  she  wns  a (.’hi Id,  site  cried  for  Castoria, 
When  she  became  Miss,  she  clung  to  Castoria. 
When  she  hull  Children,  she  gave  them  Castoria.— 

. [Ade.j 


ADVICE  TO  MOTHERS. 

Mas.  Winslow's  Sootuino  Svaur  should  always  be 
used  for  children  teething.  It  soothes  the  child,  soft- 
ens tiie  gnms,  allays  all  pain,  cures  wind  colic,  and  is 
the  best  remedy  for  diarrheea.  25c.  a bottle.— [Ada.] 


$1,000,000  worth  Fine  Monuments  at  cost.  N.  Y. 
and  Muss.  Granite  Works.  W.  Robinson,  1146  Broad- 
way, New  York.— [Ada.] 


"BROWN’S  HOUSEHOLD  PANACEA," 

Tua  (Jurat  Pain  Rki.irvki-., 

For  Internal  nnd  External  Pains.  Rheumatism,  Pain  in 
Stomach,  Bowels,  orSlde,Collc.Dinrrhoea,Colds, Sprains, 
Buni8tScalds,Cramps,and  Bruises, 26c.a  bottle.-^Ada.j 


Warm  Ttta  Baht  with  Cornki.l's  Bfnzoin  Soap, 
nnd  he  will  be  clean,  healthy,  nnd  happy,  25  cents. 
Druggists,  or  Box  2148,  New  York.— [Ada.] 


All  persons  afflicted  with  dyspepsia  find  immediate 
relief  by  using  Anoostdra  Bit-ties. — [Ada.] 


Taa  Best  Worm  Lozenges  for  Children  are  Brown’s 
Vermifuge  Comflta,  25c.  a box.— [Ada.] 


Mant  young  children  become  positively  repnlslve 
with  sore  eyes,  sore  ears,  nnd  scald  head.  Such  afflic- 
tions may  be  speedily  removed  by  the  use  of  Ayer's 
Sarsaparilla.  Young  and  old  alike  exjierienoe  the 
wonderfnl  benefits  of  this  mediciue.— [Adr.] 
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TROOPS 


AT  A GERMAN  MILITARY  MAMUVRE. 

BY  POULTNEY  BIGELOW. 


GERMANY  supports  in  time  of  peace  nearly  half  a million 
soldiers,  not  because  site  looks  upon  war  as  a possible  con- 
ingency,  as  we  do,  but  from  the  conviction  that  such  a calamity 
s to  be  momentarily  expected.  So  thoroughly  is  this  conviction 
spread  amongst  the  people,  that  they  bear  the  burden  of  universal 
military  service  with  extraordinary  meekness,  not  to  say  cheerful- 
less,  and  wonder  how  Englishmen  and  Americans  fail  to  see  its 
idvantage.  This  great  popular  sentiment  in  favor  of  the  army 
s maintained  to  a huge  extent  by  a general  recognition  that  what 
die  army  does  is  done  in  the  best  possible  manner,  and  that  in 
ts  present  condition  war  means  to  Germany  but  temporary  mis- 
bief  to  be  followed  by  still  further  increase  of  its  material  wealth 
uid  prestige. 

The  great  military  machine  of  the  Father-land  must,  however, 
“tom  time  to  time  be  set  in  motion  by  the  chief  engineer,  to  see 
bat  the  parts  revolve  smoothly  and  the  machinists  understand 
heir  business ; and  when  actual  war  is  not  present  to  give  the 
soldiers  the  highest  training,  the  government  institutes  field  opera- 
ions  on  a large  scale,  called  grand  mameuvres. 

Last  year  two  army  corps,  each  numbering  about  twenty-five 
housand  men,  were  for  a week  pitted  against  one  another  in  the 
iountry  eastward  of  Berlin,  covering  an  area  of  about  thirty 
niles  by  twenty,  a territory  so  large  as  to  enable  the  contending 
orces  to  practise  the  precautions  necessary  in  actual  war  and 
efficiently  diversified  by  timber,  water,  and  slight  elevations  as  to 
orm  a moderate  test  for  engineers,  artillery,  infantry,  and  cavalry 
— principally  the  last,  for  the  sandy  plains  of  north  Germany  are 
is  well  adapted  to  cavalry  operations  as  our  Western  prairies,  with 
lie  advantage  on  the  side  of  Germany,  for  their  troopers  do  not 
lave  to  watch  for  prairie-dog  holes. 

The  first  grand  manteuvres  of  Kaiser  William  II.  excited  un- 
lsual  interest,  and  as  affording  him  the  first  opportunity  to  show 
lis  manner  of  handling  large  bodies  of  troops,  they  had  a politi- 
cal significance  that  was  not  lost  upon  those  whose  business  it  is 
o judge  of  what  is  to  come  by  the  accidents  of  to-day.  The 
hirty-year-old  Emperor  was  suspected  of  being  ambitious,  he  was 
inown  to  be  an  enthusiastic  cavalry  officer,  but  no  one  save  such 
is  had  known  him  intimately  appreciated  in  him  the  qualities  of 
mtience,  self-denial,  and  perseverance  which,  linked  with  a dash 
>f  genius,  make  the  ideal  soldier. 

It  would  be  too  much  to  detail  the  whole  week’s  work  of  the 
Manoeuvres,  a theme  that  could  interest  but  the  soldier  by  profes- 
non.  Perhaps,  then,  my  own  experience  as  a plain  Yankee  will 
>est  reflect  to  those  who  were  not  there  the  character  of  this 
;reat  military  display. 

At  four  o’clock  of  a chilly  morning  in  the  middle  of  September, 
1888,  the  rap,  rap  on  my  door  tells  me  that  I must  get  up  by  the 
ight  of  the  candle,  shiver  into  my  cold  bath,  get  into  my  hunting 
•ig,  hurry  down  to  a cup  of  coffee,  a roll,  and  boiled  egg,  and 
hen  rattle  off  to  the  Friedrichstrasse  Station,  whence  the  special 
rain  for  the  manoeuvre  field  starts  at  5.45.  This  train  is  only 
or  the  special  guests  of  the  Emperor,  including  a variety  of  kings 
ind  princes;  officers  of  high  rank,  who  are  to  act  as  umpires,  and 
he  military  attaches  accredited  to  Berlin.  As  I am  the  only 
;uest  not  in  military  dress,  my  presence  cannot  fail  to  excite  the 


suspicion  of  every  official  about  the  station,  not  to  mention  those 
that  later  on  see  me  in  the  field,  and  it  is  only  after  exchanging 
greetings  with  some  of  my  fellow-travellers,  whom  I had  already 
met,  that  the  railway  authorities  concluded  that  I would  not  prob- 
ably do  much  harm. 

With  Prussian  punctuality  the  train  rolls  out  of  the  station  in 
the  gray  of  the  morning,  nnd  in  the  hour  that  we  have  before 
reaching  the  end  of  the  railway  journey  we  are  all  busy  studying 
the  official  maps  and  the  dispositions  for  the  day  as  issued  from 
head-quarters  on  the  morning  of  operations.  Our  railway  carriage 
looks  like  an  international  school-room,  where  all  nations  are 
united  in  the  study  of  a German  battle-field,  for  on  our  train  are 
the  military  representatives  of  France,  England,  Austria,  Spain, 
Italy,  Russia,  Greece,  Sweden — even  Japan  has  her  envoy,  a gal- 
lant young  major,  for  whom  I feel  peculiar  tenderness  from  the  fact 
that  I had  in  Japan  known  intimately  a good  friend  of  his,  and 
now  he  has  promised  to  write  to  this  friend  in  Nagasaki  how  he 
met,  on  a Prussian  field-day,  the  American  who  once  walked  with 
him  about  Tokio  in  rice-straw  slippers.  Our  flag  was  conspicuous 
by  its  absence  at  a time  when  it  would  have  been  most  natural  to 
have  expected  our  government  to  have  sent  some  officer  who  had 
served  in  the  Shenandoah  with  Sheridan,  and  who  would  therefore 
have  known  how  to  estimate  the  value  of  German  cavalry  when 
massed  ns  it  was  under  the  orders  of  the  German  Kaiser. 

Our  maps  were  of  the  very  best — about  twenty-eight  by  twenty- 
four  inches;  water,  wood,  and  roads  distinctly  colored  ; all  eleva- 
tions well  marked ; printed  on  the  best  paper,  mounted  on  linen, 
and  folded  into  handsome  little  portfolios  stamped  with  the  arms 
of  Prussia.  With  them  we  could  follow  the  movements  of  the 
day  before,  and  the  disposition  of  the  day  to  come,  as  though  we 
saw  each  house  and  hillock  of  the  neighborhood ; and  it  is  an 
open  secret  that  this  charming  little  map  is  the  type  of  equally 
charming  little  maps  covering  not  only  all  Germany,  but  Russia, 
France,  and  many  other  countries  about  which  the  Father-land 
cherishes  an  unquenchable  curiosity. 

On  this  particular  day  the  general  idea  to  be  worked  out  was 
the  best  means  of  meeting  an  army  approaching  Berlin  by  way  of 
Russia — which  we  shall  call  the  eastern  army,  in  contradistinc- 
tion from  the  west  army  marching  from  Berlin  to  defend  the  cap- 
ital. 

As  we  step  into  our  railway  carriages,  the  officers  detailed  to 
look  after  us  hand  us,  with  the  maps,  the  orders  for  the  day  as 
issued  by  the  leaders  of  the  two  armies,  and  the  synopsis  of  the 
troops  in  each  army.  Each  day  these  documents  form  the  ab- 
sorbing theme  of  our  journey  to  the  battle-field.  As  a sample, 
here  is  the  synopsis  for  the  troops  of  the  eastern  army  in  the 
operations  of  September  14th,  which  will  be  readily  legible  with  a 
word  of  explanation : 

The  Garde  Corps  includes  twenty-seven  and  one-half  infantry 
battalions,  eight  squadrons  of  cavalry,  and  sixteen  batteries.  This 
much  is  indicated  by  the  first  line. 

The  line  down  the  centre  divides  the  Garde  Corps  into  the  Sec- 
ond Garde  Infantry  Division  and  First  Garde  Infantry  Division. 
These  divisions,  in  turn,  are  divided  into  Fourth  Garde  Infantry 
Brigade,  Third,  Second,  and  First  brigades. 
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These  brigades,  counting  from  the  left,  represent  the  two  regi- 
ments, each  regiment  having  its  three  battalions  marked  by  the 
black  square.  In  Germany  twelve  companies  make  the  regiment, 
four  companies  the  battalion,  which  is  the  infantry  unit,  and  in 
war  time  equal  to  one  thousand  men ; three  thousand,  therefore, 
to  the  regiment.  This  gives  for  the  infantry  of  the  Garde  Corps 
alone  more  men  than  the  whole  of  our  standing  army. 

Below  the  infantry  battalion  squares  come  the  cavalry  belong- 
ing to  each  division,  the  Second  Garde  Uhlan  Regiment  on  the 
left,  represented  by  the  four  black  and  white  squares,  each  square 
representing  a squadron.  On  the  right  are  the  four  squadrons  of 
the  Leib  Garde  llusaren,  the  Emperor’s  own. 

Beneath  the  cavalry  are  the  Second  Garde  Regiment  of  Artillery, 
composed  of  six  batteries,  belonging  to  the  second  division,  and 
the  First  Garde  Artillery  Regiment,  equally  strong,  belonging  to 
the  other  division. 

Beneath  the  artillery  are  a pontoon-train  and  two  companies  of 
Garde  Pioneers  for  the  second  division,  and  two  pioneer  companies 
for  the  other  division. 

Below  this,  and  belonging  to  the  whole  corps,  K.  A.,  are  the 
Corps  Artillery  of  four  batteries,  the  Fifth  Garde  Pioneer  Com- 
pany, and  the  Telegraphic  Detachment  of  the  “ Korps.” 

At  a glance  we  see  here  the  character  of  the  German  battle  for- 
mation in  company,  battalion,  squadron,  battery,  regiment,  divi- 
sion, and  army  corps;  and  one  can  scarcely  look  over  this  diagram 
without  being  reminded  of  Prussia’s  great  military  reformer, 
Scharnhorst,  who  paved  the  way  for  the  downfall  of  the  great 
Napoleon  bv  introducing  the  modern  method  and  spirit  into  the 
armies  of  this  Emperor’s  great-grandfather,  and  whose  happiness 
was  bound  up  with  the  tactical  formation  now  before  us. 

The  lower  section  of  the  diagram  represents  the  two  divisions 
of  cavalry,  each  having  twenty-four  squadrons  and  two  batteries 
of  horse  artillery.  The  three  brigades  of  the  Third  Army  Corps 
are  those  of  Von  Hann,  Von  Esebcck,  and  Von  Treskow ; those  of 
the  Garde  Cavalry  Division  are  led  by  the  Prince  of  Hohenzollern, 
Vou  der  I’lanit/.,  and  Count  von  Wedel.  The  cavalry  brigades, 
in  turn,  consist  of  two  regiments  of  four  squadrons  each ; com- 
mencing from  the  left  (Von  Ilann’s),  they  are : the  Third  Hussars, 
Tenth  Hussars,  Second  Dragoons,  Third  Uhlans,  Fifth  Kiirassier, 
Sixth  Kiirassier;  and  for  the  Garde  Cavalleric  Division,  First 
Garde  Drngoner,  Second  Garde  Dragoner,  First  Garde  Uhlan, 
Third  Garde  Uhlan,  Garde  du  Corps  (a  crack  cuirassier  regiment), 
and  Garde  Kurassier  Regiment. 

Under  each  of  these  follow  the  indicated  batteries  of  mounted 
artillery,  with  the  detachment  of  pioneers. 

The  Garde  troops  of  Germany  differ  from  the  others,  princi- 
pally by  superior  physique  and  intelligence.  They  are  mostly 
stationed  about  the  capital,  have  exceptionally  good  instruction 
and  care,  and  arc  recruited  from  all  sections  of  the  empire,  the 
other  regiments  having  a local  complexion. 

On  this  paper  arc,  therefore,  fifty-six  squadrons,  or  fourteen 
regiments,  of  cavalry,  at  least  ten  thousand  men,  that  are  to  be 
manoeuvred  in  a solid  body,  a feat  which  the  German  papers  brag 
about  as  undreamed  of  since  the  days  of  the  great  Frederick ; 
but  German  editors  know  as  little  about  Sheridan  and  Stuart  as 
about  Samoa,  and  therefore  we  must  not  take  their  brag  amiss. 

On  this  particular  morning  our  train  stops  at  a little  station 
convenient  to  the  field  of  w'ar,  and  w’e  are  invited  to  step  out  and 
find  our  mounts.  This  operation  is  something  like  finding  one’s 
seat  at  a large  dinner,  for  in  a semicircle  about  the  little  station 
are  about  one  hundred  horses,  accompanying  which  stand  as 
many  troopers,  each  horse  having  hung  about  its  neck  an  enormouB 
pasteboard  with  the  name  of  an  individual  guest  inscribed  there- 
on. All  that  is  necessary,  therefore,  is  to  scan  the  pasteboards 
until  your  name  appears,  go  straight  for  it,  hand  your  overcoat 
to  the  attending  trooper,  leap  into  the  saddle,  and  stay  there 
until  the  events  of  the  day  bring  you  back  once  more  to  the  con- 
vention of  pasteboard  troopers,  whose  business  it  is  to  take  care 
of  the  particular  horse  connected  with  the  particular  pasteboard. 

Off  we  scamper  now  over  field  and  pasture,  each  military  guest 
confident  that  he  will  learn  something  of  great  value  to  his  gov- 
ernment, but  each  in  turn  doomed  to  disappointment,  for  the  offi- 
cers detailed  to  show  us  about  have  apparently  strict  orders  not 
to  show  too  much.  One  of  the  French  attaches  thought  he  would 
test  this  rule  by  galloping  away  from  the  others  and  making  a 
little  reconnaissance  on  his  own  account ; but  one  of  the  Hussar 
chaperons  was  soon  at  his  side  with  a stiff  military  salute,  and 
the  request  to  stick  close  to  the  party  of  military  guests.  This 
rule  did  not  apply  to  me,  as  I was  not  a professional  warrior,  and 
represented  no  other  sovereign  than  myself ; consequently,  when 
I chose  I could  make  little  excursions  from  the  main  body,  being 
careful,  of  course,  not  to  separate  myself  hopelessly. 

On  these  little  trips  my  cause  for  fear  lay  not  in  the  sudden 
irruption  of  cavalry  scouts  or  mounted  artillery,  but  in  the  con- 
stant exposure  to  peremptory  requests  on  the  part  of  the  mount- 
ed police  to  know  what  business  I had  there,  or  to  get  out  of  the 
way.  These  requests  were  never  made  as  though  the  policeman 
could  possibly  be  in  error,  for  in  Germany  the  man  in  citizen’s 
dress  is  not  an  officer  of  the  government,  and  any  one  not  an  offi- 
cer of  the  government  is  not  one  likely  to  excite  respect  in  the 
breast  of  a gendarme.  Consequently,  when  a mounted  policeman 
caught  me  straying  from  the  knot  of  foreign  attaches,  it  was  to 
gruffly  order  me  away,  with  the  gratuitously  rude  postscript  that 
I had’  no  business  about  there.  As  the  time  it  would  take  to  pull 
out  my  permits  and  have  them  examined  would  be  more  than  I 
could  conveniently  spare,  I generally  managed  to  sheer  off  with- 
out having  occasion  to  discuss  the  point  with  him,  and  take  my 
own  course  again  as  soon  as  I was  out  of  range.  On  one  occasion 
I had  a particularly  favorable  position,  however,  and  when  a gen- 
darme rushed  up  at  me  with  a brutally  formulated  order  to  leave 
the  field  immediately,  I answered  as  quietly  as  such  conditions 
permitted  that  I was  in  no  one’s  way,  and  preferred  staying  where 
I was ; hereupon  the  policeman  rode  closer,  as  though  intending 
to  force  his  horse  against  mine,  and  again  ordered  me  away,  with 
the  statement  that  I had  no  business  there.  As  I saw  he  was  in 
earnest,  I told  him  that  I belonged  to  the  body  of  foreign  military 
guests  in  charge  of  the  two  officers  whose  names  I gave  him,  and 
would  rejoin  them  in  a short  time.  At  this  he  was  more  posi- 
tive still  that  I was  a rogue,  and  told  me  to  show  ray  papers.  I 
answered  that  I had  the  fullest  possible  permits  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  War,  but  he  would  not  believe  me,  so  I commenced  to  un- 
Btrap  my  holster  to  find  them.  At  this  juncture,  however,  tho 
Emperor,  riding  by  with  his  staff,  called  out  to  me  by  name,  and 
Baid  a word  or  two  of  welcome  before  disappearing  in  a cloud  of 
dust  That  was  enough  for  the  policeman.  He  turned  tail  at 
once,  forgot  all  about  my  papers,  and  has  probably  been  since 
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wondering  how  long  it  would  be  before  he  would  be  put  in  arrest 
for  insolence. 

His  case  would  not  be  worth  mentioning  if  it  were  not  typical, 
for  every  police  force  can  furnish  occasional  examples  of  rude- 
ness. Not  only  at  these  manmuvres,  but  at  others  in  Germany, 
visitors  are  constantly  shocked  by  the  brutal  way  in  which  the 
mounted  police  treat  the  people,  whose  main  sin  is  that  they  long 
to  see  their  sovereign,  and  who  in  so  doing  interfere  very  little 
with  the  military  success  of  the  day.  However,  this  is  by-the-way, 
and  a warning  to  such  as  may  attempt  as  plain  citizens  to  witness 
the  manoeuvres  oil  the  continent  of  Europe. 

As  to  the  lighting,  it  reads  beautifully  on  paper  when  all  is 
over,  but  while  it  is  going  on  it  is  dust,  bayonets,  bugles,  and  big 
guns,  followed  by  a rush,  a hurrah ; and  that  is  about  as  much  as 
we  know  at  the  time.  We  are  hurried  to  one  hill  in  time  to  see 
a battery  planted,  beneath  the  fire  of  which  long  lines  of  skir- 
mishers are  making  their  way  in  short  dashes  toward  a slope,  be- 
yond which  come  puffs  of  white  smoke.  Before  we  have  quite 
made  up  our  minds  where  we  are,  we  are  hurried  away  somewhere 
else,  where  some  infantry  have  thrown  up,  with  their  little  spades, 
breastworks,  behind  which  they  are  contesting  their  ground 
against  great  odds.  The  officers  give  their  orders,  not  by  the  voice, 
but  by  means  of  shrill  whistles  that  can  be  distinctly  heard 
through  the  rattle  of  the  rifles.  The  troops  work  with  a pre- 
cision and  steadiness  that  excite  the  admiration  of  every  critic. 
They  do  not  seem  to  know  what  fatigue  is ; and  even  when  the 
day’s  fighting  is  over,  and  they  have  to  march  by  the  Emperor  in 
review,  before  going  into  bivouac,  they  do  so  in  a manner  that 
would  reflect  credit  upon  any  parade-ground.  The  French  troops 
have  some  virtues  peculiar  to  themselves,  and  so  have  the  Eng- 
lish and  Austrians.  Each  national  array  develops  qualities  un- 
der arms  that  correspond  more  or  less  with  their  typical  charac- 
ter. The  French  are  like  tigers  when  they  feel  themselves  in  a 
successful  charge ; but  I have  seen  them  like  snarling  coyotes 


when  under  defeat.  English  troops  never  know  when  they  are 
beaten ; while  Austrians  are  easily  discouraged.  On  the  other 
hand  I have  rarely  seen  better  cavalry  than  in  Austria,  nor  worse 
infantry  accoutrements  than  in  England.  The  German,  however, 
is,  all  around,  a highly  developed  soldier ; his  education  is  most 
complete,  and  he  is  given  the  very  best  instruments  with  which  to 
succeed  in  his  trade.  Individually  he  may  be  anything  you  please ; 
but  once  in  the  army  he  is  put  under  a pressure  so  well  adjusted 
that  he  becomes  a military  creature,  breathing  but  the  atmosphere 
of  the  highest  military  spirit  of  the  age.  He  drills  from  morning 
until  night,  buoyed  up  by  the  honest  feeling  that  next  year  must 
bring  war,  and  then  he  must  be  ready. 

At  last  came  the  cavalry  attack — the  ten  thousand  of  Lancers, 
Dragoons,  Hussars,  and  Cuirassiers  had  started  early  from  their 
different  quarters,  all  under  orders  to  march  by  different  ways  and 
to  unite  only  in  time  for  the  grand  attack.  Since  the  great  Civil 
War  such  a sight  has  never  been,  for  the  orders  were  carried  out, 
and  from  a commanding  eminence  I watched  the  great  body  grad- 
ually consolidating,  and  at  last  at  a sharp  trot  heading  for  the 
body  of  infantry  which  it  wa9  to  annihilate.  On  moved  the  great 
mass  through  the  sandy  fields,  the  white  silvered  helmets  of  the 
Cuirassiers  and  the  lances  of  the  Uhlans  most  conspicuous.  So 
thick  was  the  dust  that  a full  view  of  the  whole  was  impossible; 
but  if  anything,  this  had  the  effect  of  magnifying  the  proportions 
rather  than  otherwise.  At  last  the  hoarse  cheers  told  us  that  the 
infantry  had  retreated,  and  then  followed  a masterly  piece  of  cav- 
alry work.  Not  a squadron  lost  its  head,  but,  obeying  orders,  the 
whole  wheeled  as  on  a pivot,  and  made  chase  after  the  flying  foe. 
This  great  charge  covered  at  least  two  miles  of  heavy  ground — an 
English  colonel  of  cavalry  who  had  served  in  the  Soudan  thought 
three ; at  any  rate,  it  was  a test  of  horseflesh  and  drill  which  no 
body  of  horse  in  the  world  could  have  done  as  well,  and  which 
in  the  past  could  only  have  been  matched  by  our  own  troops 
under  Sheridan. 


The  disputes  that  arise  at  every  skirmish  are  decided  by  a large 
force  of  umpires,  who  cover  the  ground  well,  whose  orders  are 
obeyed  implicitly,  while  of  course  their  decisions  are  subject  to 
reconsideration  in  case  of  appeal.  These  decisions  are  of  the 
greatest  possible  importance,  for  reputations  may  be  made  upon 
the  manoeuvre  field,  and  many  officers  have  to  be  placed  under 
arrest  for  mistakes  committed  here.  The  great  naval  manoeuvres 
which  England  held  in  the  same  year  proved  of  comparatively 
little  value  because  the  four  umpires  detailed,  one  with  each  squad- 
ron, were  not  only  totally  incapable  of  seeing  what  was  going  on, 
but  equally  incapable  of  enforcing  their  decisions  when  they  did 
happen  to  have  a case  brought  to  their  attention. 

When  the  day’s  fighting  was  done,  which  was  usually  about 
noon,  the  troops  that  had  been  on  their  mettle  since  daybreak 
were  marched  away  to  their  encampments;  while  we  of  the  spec- 
tator squad  had  a cross-country  steeple-chase  for  lunch  at  the 
Kaiser’s  expense — an  imperial  lunch  in  every  way — for  itfcd  we 
not  too  been  hard  at  work  since  four  or  five  in  the  morning,  and 
at  least  five  hours  in  the  saddle  over  rough  country,  in  thick  dust 
and  under  a hot  sun. 

The  lunch  is  spread  on  anything  that  is  convenient — boards 
when  no  table  is  at  hand.  The  only  hot  thing  is  bouillon,  on  top 
of  which  the  hungry  guests  lay  very  many  strata  of  caviare  sand- 
wiches. Most  noble  Madeira  is  the  popular  wine,  and  we  drink 
eucli  oiber’s  health  until  the  train  is  oidered  away  on  the  return 
journey,  and  we  jump  into  our  scats  to  spend  the  next  hour  in 
smoking  and  chatting  over  the  many  adventures  of  the  day. 
When  finally  at  home,  I have  strength  left  to  undress,  throw  my 
clothes  outside  my  door,  take  a bath,  and  get  into  bed,  where  I 
sleep  most  soundly  until  the  afternoon  is  all  gone  and  the  dinner 
is  announced  ns  imminent.  For  that — and  only  that — I have  the 
courage  to  leave  my  bed  until  the  next  morning  comes  around, 
with  the  rap,  rap  at  four  in  the  morning  and  the  promise  of 
another  day  s sport  in  the  saddle. 
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THE  KANSAS  CRUSADE. 

A History  of  the  Kansas  Crusade:  Its  Friends  and  Its 
Foes.  By  Eli  Thayer.  With  an  Introduction  by  the 
Rev.  Edward  Everett  Hale.  12mo,  Cloth,  $1  60. 

Tells  the  Truth.— Mr.  Thayer  has  given  us  a great  book 
—one  which,  though  it  will  change  many  impressions,  tells 
only  the  truth. — N.  Y.  Herald. 

Like  News. — It  is  an  interesting  story,  and  to  many  it  will 
come  as  something  like  news. — N.  Y Times. 

The  Author.— We  are  glad  that  the  story  of  “The  Kan- 
sas Crusade  ” has  at  last  been  told  by  Mr.  Eli  Thayer,  who, 
more  than  any  other  man,  should  be  credited  with  the  or- 
ganization of  the  movement  which  made  a free  State  of  a 
Territory  supposed  to  be  irrevocably  condemned  to  slavery. 
—N.  Y.  Sun.  

KNOX’S  BOY  TRAVELLERS  IN  MEXICO. 

The  Boy  Travellers  in  Mexico.  Adventures  of  Two 
Youths  in  a Journey  to  Northern  and  Central  Mexico, 
Campeachy,  and  Yucatan.  With  a Description  of  the 
Republics  of  Central  America  aud  of  the  Nicaragua 
Canal.  By  Thomas  W.  Knox.  Profusely  Illustrated. 
Square  8vo,  Cloth,  Illuminated,  $3  00. 

Thomas  W.  Knox’s  list  of  books,  all  profusely  illustrated, 
now  comprises  : 

The  Boy  Travellers  in  Australasia,  $3  00.— The  Boy  Trav- 
ellers on  the  Congo,  $3  00.— The  Boy  Travellers  in  the  Rus- 
sian Empire,  $3  00.— The  Boy  Travellers  in  South  Amer- 
ica, $3  00.— The  Voyage  of  the  Vivian,  $2  50.— The  Bov 
Travellers  in  the  Far  East.  In  Five  Volumes,  $3  00  a vol- 
ume.— The  Boy  Travellers  in  Mexico,  $3  00.— Hunting  Ad- 
ventures on  Land  and  Sea.  In  Two  Volumes,  $2  50  a vol- 
ume.   

SUMMER  HOLIDAYS. 

Summer  Holidays.  Travelling  Notes  in  Europe.  By 
Theodore  Child.  Post  8vo,  Cloth,  Extra,  $1  25. 

Outline  of  the  Book.— The  First  “ Holiday  ” is  taken  up 
with  a trip  down  the  Danube  to  Constantinople.  Then 
follow  impressions  of  Holland,  and  notes  on  art  and  much 
else  in  seven  Italian  cities.  “Holidays”  in  four  German 
capitals,  and  in  three  peculiarly  interesting  places  in  France, 
lead  up  to  the  description  of  a visit  to  the  Grande-Chartreuse, 
and  pleasant  days  on  some  French  rivers.' 

CARLETON’S  NEW  POEMS. 

City  Legends.  By  Will  Carleton.  Illustrated. 
Square  8vo,  Cloth, Ornamental,  $2  00;  Gilt  Edges, $2  50; 
Full  Seal,  $4  00.  Uniform  in  style  and  price  with 
Will  Carleton’s  other  works:  “City  Ballads,”  “Farm 
Festivals,”  “ Farm  Legends,”  and  “Farm  Ballads.” 

Sympathetic.  — Pathos  and  humor  are  alike  subject  to 
his  bidding,  and  whatever  of  either  there  is  in  the  reader  is 
pretty  sure  to  be  brought  to  the  surface  by  these  poems. — 
Episcopal  Recorder,  Philadelphia. 

CAPTAIN  POLLY. 

Captain  Polly.  By  Sophie  Swett.  Illustrated.  Square 
16mo,  Cloth,  Ornamental,  $1  00.  ( Harper’s  Young  Peo- 
ple Series.) 

Charming  Captain  Polly.— Miss  Swett  is  one  of  the  best 
loved  of  our  writers  for  children,  and  this  little  volume  of 
hers  will  be  welcomed  by  them  with  great  delight,  we  are 
sure. — N.  Y.  Commercial  Advertiser. 

A STANDARD  NOVEL. 

Children  of  Gibeon.  By  Walter  Besant.  12mo, 
Cloth,  $1  25. 

Walter  Besant’s  Novels,  now  issued  in  uniform  Library 
form,  comprise: 

For  Faith  and  Freedom.  Illustrated. — All  Sorts  and  Con- 
ditions of  Men.  Illustrated. — The  World  Went  Very  Well 
Then.  Illustrated. — The  Children  of  Gibeon.  12mo,  CloLh, 
$1  25  per  vol. 


MAN  AND  HIS  MALADIES. 

Man  and  his  Maladies;  or,  The  Way  to  Health.  A Pop- 
ular Hand-book  of  Physiology  and  Domestic  Medicine  in 
Accord  with  the  Advance  in  Medical  Science.  By  A. 
E.  Buidger,  B.A.-i  M.D.,  B.Sc.,  F.R.C.P.E.  12mo, 

. Cloth,  *2  00. 

A Hand-book  Worth  Owning. — The  objections  to  most 
of  the  popular  treatises  on  medicine  are  not  applicable  to 
the  book  lately  published  under  the  title  of  “Man  and  his 
Maladies,”  by  A.  E.  Bridger,  a well-known  London  physi- 
cian aud  writer  upon  medical  subjects. — N.  Y.  Sun. 

Corrects  Follies. — We  have  no  hesitancy  in  calling  at- 
tention to  the  marked  excellence  of  the  work,  and  how  by 
the  reading  of  it  many  of  us  (stupid  people  who  are  past 
the  meridian  of  life)  may  be  corrected  of  our  every-day  fol- 
lies by  following  certain  easy  directions  which  the  author 
lays  down. — N.  Y.  Times. 

ROLFE’S  WORDSWORTH. 

Select  Poems  of  William  Wordsworth.  Edited,  with 
Notes,  by  William  J.  Rolfe,  Litt.D.  Illustrated. 
Square  16mo,  Paper,  40  cents  ; Flexible  Cloth,  56  cents. 
Uniform  with  Ibdfe's  English  Classics. 

Good  in  all  Points. — The  editor  has  done  his  work  with 
characteristic  thoroughness.  The  notes,  introduction  and 
other  elucidatory  matter  leave  nothing  to  be  desired,  and 
the  volume  is  well  illustrated  by  engravings  of  scenes  in 
the  Lake  Country.  The  selections  are  made  with  unfailing 
taste  and  judgment. — N.  Y.  Tribune. 

Rolfe's  English  Classics  : Shakespeare’s  Complete  Works. 
40  Vols. — Milton’s  Minor  Poems.— Browning’s  A Blot  in  the 
’Scutcheon,  &c. — Browning’s  Select  Poems. — Goldsmith’s 
Select  Poems.— Gray’s  Select  Poems. — Macaulay’s  Lays  of 
Ancient  Rome.— Wordsworth’s  Select  Poems.  Edited,  with 
Notes,  by  William  J.  Rolfe,  A.M.,  Litt.D.  Illustrated. 
Square  16mo,  Flexible  Cloth,  56  cts.  per  vol.;  Paper,  40  cts. 
per  vol. 

LAFCADIO  HEARN’S  CHITA. 

Chita : A Memory  of  Last  Island.  By  Lafcadio 
Hearn.  Post  8vo,  Cloth,  Extra,  $1  00. 

The  American  Victor  Hugo. — The  events  of  the  story 
arise  out  of  the  terrible  catastrophe  by  which  L’lsle  Derni^re 
— Last  Island — was,  on  the  night  of  the  10th  of  August, 
1856,  torn  from  its  very  foundations  by  a long-continued 
and  frightful  storm,  which  swept  away,  among  hundreds 
of  other  victims,  a ball  - room  full  of  youthful  and  happy 
dancers.  The  description  of  this  storm — the  mutterings  of 
its  approach,  the  swelling  roar  of  its  increasing  fury,  the 
final  orgies  of  its  victorious  rage— are  painted  with  a sus- 
tained power  that  one  will  not  see  equalled  outside  of  the 
pages  of  Victor  Hugo,  and,  if  surpassed,  surpassed  by  Victor 
Hugo  alone. — N.  Y.  Mail  and  Express. 

FAIRY  TALES. 

Princess  Liliwinkins,  and  Other  Stories.  By  Hen- 
rietta Christian  Wright.  Illustrated.  Post  8vo, 
Cloth,  Extra,  $1  25. 

The  Success  of  Modern  Fairy  Tales.— Another  book  to 
delight  their  dear  young  hearts  is  “Princess  Liliwinkins,” 
who  lived  among  the  strangest  kings  and  courtiers,  and  who 
had  made  marvellous  adventures  of  her  own  that  generally 
befall  the  lot  of  any  but  a fairy  maiden. — N.  Y.  Commercial 
Advertiser.  

SONG  COLLECTION. 

The  Franklin  Square  Song  Collection,  No.  6.  Two 
Hundred  Songs  and  Hymns  for  Schools  and  Homes. 
Nursery,  and  Fireside.  Selected  by  J.  P.  McCakkey. 
Royal  8vo,  Paper,  50  cents;  Boards,  60  cents:  Cloth, 
$1  00.  Uniform  in  size  and  price  with  the  Franklin 
Square  Song  Collection,  Nos.  1,  2,  3,  4,  and  5. 

The  Best.— The  compiler  and  editor  shows  unwearied  in- 
dustry and  unerring  judgment  in  choosing  from  the  enor- 
mous mass  of  songs  and  hymns  now  before  the  world  those 
that  are  really  the  best  in  words  and  melody. — N.  1”.  Journal 
of  Commerce. 


THE  LATEST  NOVELS. 

DIANA  WENTWORTH.  A Novel.  By  Caroline 

Fothergill.  45  cents.  No.  658. 

The  merits  of  the  book  are  that  it  is  well  and  intelligently 
written,  that  it  is  easily  read,  that  the  heroine  is  attractive, 
and  that  it  ends  pleasantly. — Athenatum,  London. 

LADY  CAR.  A Novel.  By  Mrs.  Oliphant.  30  cents. 
No.  657. 

“Lady  Car”  exhibits  Mrs.  Olipliant  in  one  of  the  best 
phases  of  what  may  be  called  her  later  manner. — Saturday 
Review,  London. 

OGEECHEE  CROSS -FIRINGS.  A Novelette.  By 
Richard  Malcolm  Johnston.  Illustrated  by  A.  B. 
Frost.  35  cents.  No.  656. 

Georgia  should  be  grateful  enough  to  erect  a monument 
of  heroic  size  aud  finest  workmanship  in  honor  of  the  au 
thor  of  this  book.—  N.  Y.  Herald. 

MARGARET  MALIPHANT.  A Novel.  By  Mrs. 
Comyns  Carr.  45  cents.  No.  655. 

Gives  us  the  same  kind  of  pleasure  that  we  have  in  read- 
ing the  purely  pastoral  portions  of  such  books  as  “ The  Mill 
on  the  Floss  ” and  “ Silas  Mamer.” — Spectator,  London. 

THE  COUNTY.  A Story  of  Social  Life.  45  cents.  No. 
654. 

An  anonymous  novel  by  a decidedly  clever  hand.  ...  It 
is  very  well  written,  even  brilliantly.—  New  York  Tribune. 

THROUGH  LOVE  TO  LIFE.  A Novel.  By  Gillan 
Vase.  40  cents.  No.  653. 

Distinctly  clever,  bright,  unconventional,  and  one  of  the 
hooks  to  be  read. — Court  Journal,  London. 

UNCLE  PIPER  OF  PIPER'S  HILL.  A Novel.  By 
Tasma.  40  cents.  No.  652. 

The  tone  throughout  is  pure  and  healthy,  the  narrative 
brisk  and  cheerful.— Puff  Mall  Gazette,  London. 

BIRCH  DENE.  A Novel.  By  William  Westall. 
45  cents.  No.  651. 

A vivacious  story,  founded  on  an  ingeniously  unrav- 
elled personal  experience  of  wrong.  — Philadelphia  Tele- 
graph. 

THE  DAY  WILL  COME.  A Novel.  By  Miss  Brad- 
don.  45  cents.  No.  650. 

None  who  begin  the  tale  can  fail  to  read  it  to  the  close.— 

Y.  N.  Journal  of  Commerce. 

CLEOPATRA.  A Romance.  By  H.  Rider  Haggard. 
Illustrated.  25  cents.  No.  649. 

A great  acquisition  to  the  lovers  of  romance.—  Saturday 
Review,  London. 

MICAH  CLARKE  His  Statement.  By  AConanDotlk. 

45  cents.  No.  648. 

The  novel  with  which  “ Micali  Clarke  ” challenges  com- 
parison is  “ Lorna  Doone”;  and  as  a work  of  art  we  may 
well  consider  it  to  be  superior.  — R.  E.  Prothero,  in  The 
Nineteenth  Century. 

ZIT  AND  XOE.  A Novel.  By  the  Author  of  “ Lwiy 
Bluebeard.”  25  cents.  No.  647. 

The  story  of  that  early  courtship  in  the  morning  of  the 
world  would  not  be  easy  to  match  for  brightness  and  color. 

— St.  James's  Gazette. 

THE  NETHER  WORLD.  A Novel.  By  George  Gis- 
sing.  45  cents.  No.  646. 

So  sombre  and  earnest  iu  its  terrible  realism  that  it  will 
not  easily  be  forgotten  by  any  serious  thinker.— Archdea- 
con Farrar,  D.D.,  in  The  Contemporary  Review. 
FRATERNITY.  A Romance.  35  cents.  No.  645. 

The  author  treats  a great  social  question  of  to-dav.  the 
doctrine  of  brotherhood,  in  a very  clever  mauuer.— 
Commonwealth. 
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A SUPERB  NEW  ARTWORK.  “ The  Quiet  Lifk.”  Certain 
Verses  by  Various  Hands:  tin*  Motive  set  forth  in  n Prologue 
and  Epilogue  by  Austin  Dobson  ; the  whole  Adorned  with 
Numerous  Drawings  by  Edwjs  A.  Abbey  and  Alfred  Parsons. 
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viii,  239.  Crown  8vo,  Cloth,  Gilt  Top,  Uncut  Edges,  £ 1 50. 

A NEW  ANI)  REVISED  EDITION.  “ History  of  the  Origin, 
Formation,  and  Adoption  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  with  Notices  of  its  Principal  Framers.”  By  George 
Tick  nor  Curtis.  Being  a volume  on  “Constitutional  History 
of  the  United  States.”  pp.  xiv,  774.  8vo,  Cloth,  Gilt  Top, 
Uncut  Edges,  S3  no. 

A NEW  HISTORICAL  BOOK  FOR  BOYS.  “Redeeming  the 
Republic.”  The  Third  Period  of  the  War  of  the  Rebellion,  in 
the  Year  18f>4.  By  Charles  Carlkton  Corns.  Copiously  Il- 
lustrated. pp.  xvi,  478.  S'piare  8vo,  Cloth,  Ornamental,  $3  00. 

A CAPITAL  NARRATIVE  OF  ADVENTURE.  “City  Boys 
in  the  Woods;  or,  A Trapping  Venture  in  Maine.”  By  Hen- 
ry P.  Wells.  Profusely  Illustrated,  pp.  x,  277.  Square  8vo, 
Cloth,  Ornamental,  $3  00. 
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THE  NEW  STATES. 


■fTTHEN  the  newly  elected  Governors  of  the  two 
T V Dakotas,  Montana,  and  Washington  shall  have 
notified  the  President  of  the  result  of  the  late  elec- 
tions, he  will  issue  a proclamation  announcing  their 
admission  to  the  Union.  Tlte  event  will  be  unpre- 
cedented. Since  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution 
four  States  have  never  entered  the  Union  together. 
It  is  not  a proud  recollection  for  a free  republic  that 
during  the  first  half  of  the  century  the  cardinal  con- 
sideration in  the  admission  of  new  States  was  the 
preservation  of  an  equal  balance  between  slave  States 
and  free  States.  In  1850  the  admission  of  California 
gave  the  preponderance  to  freedom,  and  the  repeal  of 
the  Missouri  Compromise  which  followed  marked  the 
opening  of  the  final  struggle  between  the  two  funda- 
mental forces  of  our  earlier  politics.  The  admission 
of  new  States  now  involves  no  such  vital  considera- 
tion, and  the  event  of  this  year  has  excited  little 
other  emotion  than  proud  satisfaction  in  the  vast  and 
extending  empire  of  freedom.  It  affects,  without 
changing,  the  relative  present  situation  of  parties 
in  Congress,  and  it  increases  the  electoral  vote  in  a 
way  to  diminish  the  importance  of  the  “doubtful 
States.” 

The  immediate  consequences  of  the  admission  of 
the  new  States  will  be  the  increase  of  the  Union  to 
forty-two  States,  while  men  are  not  old  who  remem- 
ber when  it  was  composed  of  twenty-four.  It  will 
advance  the  number  of  Senators  from  seventy-six  to 
eighty-four,  and  of  Representatives  from  three  hun- 
dred and  twenty-five  to  three  hundred  and  thirty,  and 
the  number  of  electoral  votes  from  four  hundred  and 
one  to  four  hundred  and  fourteen.  Party  divisions 
will  be  emphasized  in  Congress,  the  Republicans  se- 
curing forty-five  of  the  eighty-four  Senators,  and  one 
hundred  and  sixty-eight  of  the  three  hundred  and 
thirty  Representatives.  The  presumption  is  that  the 
Republicans  also  will  gain  electoral  votes.  The  gen- 
eral result,  therefore,  is  favorable  to  continued  Re- 
publican ascendency.  Every  branch  of  the  govern- 
ment is  in  Republican  hands,  and  having  complete 
power,  they  have  also  exclusive  responsibility.  Tlte 
distinctive  lend  of  the  party  is  high  protection.  Re- 
form in  the  civil  service,  which  was  the  vehement 
protestation  of  the  platform  and  the  promise  of  the 
Presidential  candidate,  no  honest  Republican  will 
seriously  allege  to  be  the  actual  policy  of  the  admin- 
istration or  the  active  purpose  of  the  party.  The 
Southern  question  is  one  upon  which  there  is  no 
party  agreement  or  policy.  The  platforms  and  ora- 
tors demand  a free  vote  and  fair  count,  which  every 
honest  American  citizen  desires.  But  neither  orators 


jtor  platforms  show  how  either  is  to  he  secured  by  na- 
tional legislation.  It  must  he  assumed,  however,  that 
some  proposition  upon  the  subject  will  be  made  by  the 
dominant  party. 

The  indications  of  dissent  within  the  party  from 
tlte  extreme  larilT  demands  of  the  platform  of  last 
year,  and  the  wish  fot\jj*e^raw  materials-gipenly  ex- 
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pressed  by  important  interests  in  the  party,  suggest 
the  possibility  of  serious  modifications  in  the  Senate, 
tariff  scheme  of  last  year.  The  fact,  also,  that  in 
great  manufacturing  centres  the  tariff  revision,  or 
anti- protection,  vote  was  stronger  last  year  than  ever 
cannot  have  escaped  the  attention  of  intelligent  pro- 
tectionists. Moreover,  that  the  provision  of  a home 
market  is  not  a conclusive  argument  for  a high  tariff 
with  the  agricultural  interest  is  constantly  more  evi- 
dent, while  the  fact  that  a high  tariff  is  not  neces- 
sarily accompanied  with  abundant  and  highly  paid 
employment  is  emphasized  by  daily  experience. 
These  are  all  warnings  which  sagacious  leaders  in 
the  party  of  administration  cannot  safely  disregard. 
But  another  copious  source  of  party  weakness  is  the 
party  leadership.  At  no  period  in  its  history  were 
the  familiar  and  active  leaders  of  the  Republican 
party  men  of  so  little  moral  conscience  as  now.  The 
secession  of  intelligence  and  patriotism,  of  youthful 
sincerity  and  ardor,  from  the  Republican  ranks  is  not 
made  up  by  accessions  from  the  other  side.  The  Re- 
publican chiefs  of  a former  day  who  still  remain  and 
cherish  the  great  party  traditions  are  not  the  “bosses” 
to  whom  tlte  President  practically  surrenders,  and 
who  rule  the  party  councils  in  their  States.  These 
older  chiefs  live  in  the  story  of  the  past.  But  they 
cannot  persuade  themselves  that  the  present  of  Quay 
and  Mahone  and  Clarkson  and  Platt  and  Dud- 
ley is  glorious;  nor  can  they  deny  that  these  and 
such  as  these  are  the  effective  party  leaders  of  to-day. 
It  is  under  such  circumstances  that  the  admission  of 
the  new  States  strengthens  the  Republican  party. 
We  shall  see  whether  greater  wisdom  comes  with 
greater  power. 

THE  PRESIDENT'S  PLEDGES. 

In  commenting  upon  the  opening  address  at  the 
late  annual  meeting  of  the  Civil  Service  Reform 
League  in  Philadelphia,  the  Press  and  the  Ledger, 
with  a personal  kindness  of  tone  which  is  heartily 
reciprocated,  point  to  the  fact  that  the  chief  national 
officers  in  that  city  have  not  been  removed,  to  show 
the  untrutlifulness  of  the  assertion  that  tlte  know- 
ledge of  every  citizen  in  his  own  community  attests 
the  recreancy  of  the  President  to  his  pledges.  These 
journals,  however,  would  hardly  deny  that  the  Pre- 
sident has  practically  surrendered  “ the  patronage  ” in 
Pennsylvania  to  Mr.  Quay,  and  that  appointments 
have  been  made  in  the  State  which  are  not  only  vio- 
lations of  the  express  pledges  of  the  President  and 
the  party,  but  some  of  which,  as  in  the  case  of  Tan- 
ner, were  made  in  deference  to  Mr.  Quay,  and  in  dis- 
regard of  statements  that  should  have  been  heeded. 
If  this  be  so,  the  fact  that  the  Postmaster  or  other 
officers  in  Philadelphia  have  not  yet  been  removed 
does  not  invalidate  the  statement  of  the  address. 
These  friendly  journals,  we  think,  would  hardly  cite 
the  fact  that  certain  officers  have  not  been  removed 
iu  Philadelphia  as  evidence  that  the  removal  of  offi- 
cers elsewhere  does  not  show  the  President's  infidel- 
ity to  his  pledges.  Admitting  that  officers  are  still 
unremoved  in  Philadelphia,  is  it  necessary  that  every 
officer  in  the  service  must  be  displaced  before  it 
can  be  truly  said  that  the  President  has  broken  his 
pledge?  Do  these  palters  seriously  allege  that  tlte 
retention  for  seven  months  of  the  officers  to  whom 
they  allude  shows  either  that  they  will  be  permanent- 
ly retained  upon  their  merits,  or  that  their  retention 
is  an  illustration  of  the  general  course  of  the  Presi- 
dent, or  that  in  any  degree  it  allays  the  apprehension 
of  honest  and  capable  Democrats  in  the  service  ? 

In  view  of  the  unquestionable  facts,  and  admitting, 
as  the  address  did,  that  every  executive  act  was  not 
censurable,  it  seems  to  us  that  such  statements  as 
those  of  the  Press  and  Ledger  are  not  arguments 
but  quibbles.  The  charge  against  the  President  is 
that  he  has  violated  his  pledges,  not  everywhere  and 
in  every  case,  but  in  general ; and  that  in  consequence 
of  that  violation  there  is  alarm  throughout  the  ser- 
vice in  Philadelphia,  where  officers  are  tints  far  retain- 
ed, as  in  New  York,  where  they  have  been  wantonly 
and  arbitrarily  dismissed.  The  alarm  is  due  to  tlte 
fact  of  wholesale  and  incessant  partisan  removals;  to 
the  fact  that  in  appointments  to  every  grade  and  de- 
partment fitness  and  not  party  service  is  not  the  es- 
sential and  discriminating  test,  as  the  President  said 
it  should  be;  that  fidelity  and  efficiency  are  not  the 
only  sure  tenure  of  oiliee,  as  the  President  said  they 
should  he;  and  that  the  interest  of  the  public  service 
alone  docs  not  suggest  removals  from  ollice,  as  the 
President  said  it  should.  The  knowledge  of  every 
citizen  in  his  own  community  assures  him  of  these, 
facts,  and  if  his  postmaster  is  not  yet  removed,  it  is 
not  because  of  the  general  fidelity  of  the  President  to 
his  pledges,  but  usually,  as  in  the  case  of  the  New 
York  appointments,  because  of  quarrels  among  those 
who  wish  to  divide  the  spoils.  Unless  the  Press  and 
the  Ledger  mean  that  the  retention  of  Philadelphia  of- 
ficers for  seven  rrionths  proves  the  fidelity  of  the  Presi- 
dent to  the  principles  to  which  lie  pledged  his  admin- 
istration, then  reference  to  the  retention  is  useless. 
Would  they  allege  that  the  officers  are  retained  be- 
cause of  the  President’s  regard  for  the  principles  of 
reform  ? If  they  do  not,  then  reference  again  is  poi  nt- 
less.  If  they  do,  how  do  they  explain  upon  those  prin- 


ciples the  appointment  of  Mr.  Van  Cott  as  Postmaster 
and  Mr.  Willis  as  Naval  Officer  in  New  York  ? Do 
they  think  that  the  one  sets  off  the  other;  that  fidelity 
here  condones  infidelity  there?  But  did  they  think 
and  say  four  years  ago,  as  we  did  not,  that  the  ap- 
pointment of  Mr.  Pearson  in  New  York  condoned 
that  of  Higgins  in  Baltimore  ? Or  are  they  willing 
to  assert,  despite  the  profuse  reform  premises  and 
pledges  of  the  Republican  platform  and  candidate, 
that  there  is  one  single  act  of  President  Harrison  so 
significant  of  reform  as  President  Cleveland's  reap- 
pointment of  Mr.  Pearson  ? 

The  Press  and  the  Ledger  accuse  the  address  of  a 
lack  of  candor  and  truthfulness,  and  they  endeavor 
to  establish  the  charge,  not  by  showing  that  the  Pre- 
sident has  generally  observed  his  pledges  to  respect 
the  principles  of  reform,  which,  in  our  judgment,  can- 
not lie  done,  but  by  pointing  to  certain  offices  where 
lie  has  not  yet  violated  them.  Is  this  an  illustration 
of  candor  ? Does  this  prove  the  accusation  of  general 
abandonment  of  pledges  to  he  unfounded  ? Does  this 
retention  thus  far  of  the  Postmaster  iu  Philadelphia 
condone  the  ruthless  and  cruel  proscription  in  the 
fourth-class  post-offices?  To  our  friends  of  the  Press 
and  Ledger  we  commend  the  unanswerable  words  of 
Mr.  Bonaparte  in  his  remarkable  paper  read  after 
the  opening  address: 

“ We  can  mnke  no  bat-gain  with  iniquity  [that  is,  the  violation 
of  solemn  personal  pledges,  and  the  disregard  of  universally  ac- 
knowledged principles  of  official  duty].  We  ask,  and  ask  only, 
that  the  public  trustees  shall  do  their  duty;  not  the  Half,  or  any 
other  fraction,  hut  the  whole  of  their  duty  ; not  that  they  do  it 
here  and  there,  or  now  and  then,  hut  that  they  do  it  everywhere 
and  always  ; and  we  can  and  will  he  satisfied  with  no  less.  To  tell 
us.  in  extenuation  of  this  unfit  appointment  or  that  unjust  removal, 
that,  elsewhere  the  guilty  officer  has  done  what  he  ought  to  have 
done  here,  is  no  more  to  the  point  than  obedience  to  tiie  eighth 
commandment  would  justify  a breach  of  the  seventh.  And  in 
dealing  with  such  an  officer  we  must  see  to  it  that  he  knows  what 
we  think  of  him.  Believe  me,  such  as  he  are  not  to  he  gained 
over  to  righteousness  by  soft  words,  or  tender  silence,  or  diplomacy 
in  any  form.  They  will  never  love  us,  do  what  we  may  ; but  they 
will  and  do  shrink  from  hearing  us  tell  them  what  in  truth  they 
are.  No  spoilsman,  however  hardened,  is  really  indifferent  when 
he  hears : ‘ You  are  faithless  to  your  trust,  and  false  to  your  oath 
of  office ; your  motives  are  unworthy,  your  excuses  mere  sophistry ; 
and  however  much  you  may  stultify  your  conscience  or  deceive 
your  neighbors,  you  know  in  your  heart  that  you  are  not  an  honest 
man.’  ” 


ECONOMY  AS  A STATE  ISSUE. 

Governor  Hill,  in  a recent  speech  at  Delhi,  di- 
lated upon  the  extravagance  of  the  legislative  appro- 
priations of  last  year,  for  which  he  could  find  no  ex- 
cuse. It  seemed  to  him  a wild  and  wanton  waste  of 
what  is  called  upon  the  stump  “the  people’s  money.” 
And  the  obvious  way  of  restraining  such  extrava- 
gance, according  to  the  Governor,  is  to  support  the 
party  of  the  Governor,  who  vetoed  the  reckless  bills, 
and  who  has  selected  proper  candidates  to  enforce 
economy  in  Stale  expenditures.  Let  us  look  at  these 
candidates  of  economy  whom  the  Governor  has  se- 
lected for  us.  One  of  them  is  Mr.  Wemple,  the  pre- 
sent Comptroller.  What  is  his  record  as  a vigilant 
and  economical  officer?  Last  year  the  ceiling  scan- 
dals at  Albany,  involving  a swindling  waste  of  the 
public  money,  were  investigated  by  a special  com- 
mittee. Four  Democratic  members  united  with  the 
Republican  in  a report  which  stated  that 

“ Wo  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  Comptroller  of  the  State  is 
guilty  of  negligence  iu  paying  to  the  contractor  amounts  largely  in 
excess  of  that  to  which  he  was  entitled  by  the  terms  of  his  con- 
tract until  the  work  should  he  finally  accepted  on  the  part  of  the 
State.  And  while,  under  the  method  under  which  his  work  was 
done,  he  was  not  required  accurately  to  determine  the  value  of  the 
work  performed  or  materials  furnished,  lie  was  clearly  under  ob- 
ligations, us  disbursing  officer  of  the  State,  to  know  the  amount  of 
money  paid  under  the  contract,  and  is  clearly  charged  with  the 
duty  of  retaining  in  his  hands,  until  its  final  accounting,  two  per 
cent,  of  the  contract  p -ice.  This  he  failed  to  do,  as  there  remains 
in  his  hands  but  $40,428,  instead  of  854,030,  as  required  by  the 
contract.” 

Tit  is  is  the  officer  whom  Governor  Hill  exhorts 
us  to  re-elect,  iu  order  to  rebuke  extravagant  waste 
of  the  public  money. 

Tlte  duty  of  the  Attorney -General  of  the  State  un- 
der this  report  was  clear.  A committee  of  the  Legis- 
lature reported  that  the  public}  Treasury  had  been 
plundered,  and  pointed  out  the  offenders  and  the 
methods.  “The  facts  thus  far  reported,”  said  an- 
other committee,  “are  by  no  means  the  only  ones 
justifying  the  finding  that  ANDREWS,  Sullivan,  and 
Snaith  combined  to  defraud  the  people  of  the  State," 
and  the  committee  urged  that  the  Attorney-General 
should  prosecute  the  offenders,  “to  recover  the  mon- 
eys of  which  they  have  despoiled  the  State.”  But 
tlte  Attorney-General  was  deaf  to  the  summons,  and 
he  continued  to  be  deaf  until  it  was  time  to  consider 
a Denomination.  Then  he  brought  suit  against  the 
contractor.  Now,  whatever  his  official  course  show- 
ed, it  did  not  show  remarkable  interest  in  bringing  to 
justice  culprits  who  had  stolen  the  public  money. 
It  showed  profound  indifference,  not  only  to  the 
extravagance  which  the  Governor  vehemently  de- 
nounced at  Delhi,  but  to  the  swindling  of  the  public 
Treasury  which  the  legislative  committees  reported. 
Nevertheless,  this  is  the  Attorney-General  whom  the 
Governor,  hotly  bent,  upon  correcting  the  “unpre- 
cedented situation”  of  increased  taxes,  arising  from 
re<>klps*oiess  and  extravagance  in  regard  to  the  pub- 
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lie  money,  urges  us  to  support  as  a step  toward 
greater  economy  and  more  vigilant  care  of  the 
Treasury.  The  Governor  is  a practical  wag.  His 
politics  have  advanced  from  the  pea-nut  to  the  bouffe 
stage.  It  is  Sancho  Panza  statesmanship — economy 
“over  the  left.” 

The  Governor's  party  has  renominated  as  special 
watch  dogs  of  the  Treasury  the  officers  whose  negli- 
gence of  the  public  money  is  demonstrated.  The  op- 
posing party  has  refused  to  renominate  its  members 
who  were  implicated  in  the  ceiling  robberies.  The 
situation  is  simple,  and  the  Governor's  fervent  de- 
nunciations of  extravagant  disregard  of  “ the  people's 
money  ” bv  his  wicked  opponents,  as  an  argument  in 
favor  of  his  own  candidates,  is  in  the  best  vein  of 
modern  political  comedy.  The  Staats- Zeitung . a 
powerful  and  progressive  Democratic  journal,  thinks, 
however,  that  the  possible  national  results  of  the  de- 
feat of  the  Governor's  candidates  will  have  greater 
weight  with  Democrats  than  disgust  with  the  Gov- 
ernor’s control.  This  seems  to  mean  that  for  some 
ulterior  reason,  such  as  revision  of  the  tariff,  they 
may  prefer  to  strengthen  a control  of  their  party 
which  they  think  most  harmful  to  it.  The  better 
rule  of  action,  it  seems  to  us,  is  to  vote  always,  first, 
to  secure  honest  government,  and  second,  to  promote 
a particular  policy.  A sensible  party  leadership 
would  of  course  unite  the  two  objects  in  making 
nominations.  But  when  they  are  not  united,  the 
duty  of  the  good  citizen  is  to  rebuke  the  leadership, 
and  to  vote  for  honest  government,  whether  his  vote 
will  aid  a particular  national  policy  or  not.  Support 
of  the  party  is  always  urged  as  a reason  for  voting 
for  unworthy  candidates.  Governor  Hill  relies, 
not  upon  a record  of  official  devotion  to  honest  gov- 
ernment, but  upon  the  assertion,  “I  am  a Democrat.” 
But  if  the  Governor  be  distinctively  a Democrat,  who 
can  be  anxious  to  bear  the  name  '{ 

MR.  BLAINE  AND  THE  PAN-AMERICAN 
CONGRESS. 

The  election  of  Mr.  Blaine  as  President  of  the 
Pan-American  Congress  was  a very  natural  event, 
and  his  speech  of  welcome  was  felicitous  and  suita- 
ble. It  was  wisely  confined  to  pleasant  and  pictu- 
resque generalities.  It  assumed  nothing  but  good 
feeling,  and  suggested  nothing  but  harmony.  Like 
other  diplomatic  utterances,  it  was  intended  to  say 
nothing  of  importance,  and  it  said  nothing  with 
grace  and  skill.  The  Secretary's  election  as  Presi- 
dent, if  permissible  for  one  who  is  not  a member  of 
the  Congress,  was  a natural  compliment  to  the  for- 
eign Minister  of  the  greatest  of  the  American  states, 
and  the  one  by  whose  invitation  the  Congress  is 
assembled.  Moreover,  Mr.  Blaine  has  chosen  the 
more  intimate  relation  of  all  the  American  states  as 
his  peculiar  field.  His  activity  during  his  brief  ten- 
ure of  the  Secretaryship  of  State  under  President 
Garfield  was  mainly  in  this  direction.  His  official 
correspondence  upon  the  Monroe  doctrine,  and  his 
official  action  in  the  contest  between  Chili  and  Peru, 
with  his  apparent  interest  in  certain  South  American 
commercial  enterprises,  all  indicated  the  strong  bent 
of  his  mind,  and  it  was  to  him  that  the  original  pro- 
ject of  such  a general  Congress  of  American  States 
as  is  now  assembled  was  due. 

It  is  therefore  only  proper  that  he  should  have 
the  personal  prominence  in  the  Congress  which  is 
allotted  to  him.  He  is  in  every  way  more  interested 
in  its  results  than  any  other  person.  Since  the  in- 
auguration of  the  President,  Mr.  Blaine  has  been 
singularly  passive.  Those  who  supposed  that  he 
would  practically  direct  the  administration  were  mis- 
taken. Whether  his  course  has  been  his  own  choice, 
or  the  President  was  jealous  of  the  assumed  ascen- 
dency of  the  Secretary,  is  not  known.  However 
that  may  be,  it  is  very  evident  that  Mr.  Tanner  has 
been  a much  more  conspicuous  ligure  in  the  admin- 
istration than  Mr.  Blaine.  But  with  the  assembly 
of  the  Congress,  and  as  its  President,  Mr.  Blaine 
becomes  the  most  prominent  public  figure.  If  its 
results  should  be  unimportant,  it  would  be  a very 
serious  blow  to  his  prestige.  If  it  should  effect  im- 
portant and  beneficial  changes  in  the  relations  of  the 
American  states,  the  Congress  would  be  the  mem- 
orable political  event  of  his  career.  The  London 
Times  is  of  opinion  that  "if  the  delegates  go  home 
pleased  with  their  hosts,  impressed  by  the  magnitude 
of  the  country,  and  anxious  to  revisit  it  in  1892  when 
the  World's  Fair  will  be  held  in  New  York,  the  Pan- 
American  Congress  will  have  done  as  much  as  can 
be  reasonably  expected.”  That,  however,  would  be 
hai'dly  enough  for  the  author  of  the  Congress.  The 
purpose  was  not  merely  to  cultivate  an  abstract  sen- 
timent of  continental  sympathy,  and  to  fall  upon 
South  American  shoulders  with  fervent  protestations 
of  fraternity.  It  was  not  a sentimental,  nor  a polit- 
ical, but  a commercial  interest  which  has  assembled 
the  Congress. 

Some  form  of  commercial  reciprocity  is  the  object, 
and,  as  we  have  heretofore  indicated,  this  must  in- 
evitably opeu  the  whole  question  of  protection.  Some 
of  the  South  American  delegates  have  come  undoubt- 
edly with  “their  eyes  open.”  Those  from  Chili 
cannot  forget  the  attitude  of  the  United  States  as 
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expressed  by  Secretary  Blaine  in  his  action  during 
the  Peruvian  war.  Those  from  the  Argentine  Re- 
public perfectly  understand  the  wool  question,  and 
will  gladly  enter  into  arrangements  by  which  their 
enormous  production  of  raw  material  can  be  turned 
to  their  greater  advantage.  But  just  how  such  ar- 
rangements can  be  effected  with  a country  which 
excludes  wool  by  high  duties,  they  may  not  be  able 
to  perceive.  There  has  been  practically  very  little 
community  of  interests  between  North  and  South 
America.  There  is  almost  no  social  intercourse. 
There  is  very  little  knowledge  in  this  country  even 
of  the  degree  of  civilization  in  the  other  half  of  the 
continent.  It  sends  us  no  books,  and  we  have  no 
current  knowledge  of  its  politics  or  conditions.  But, 
nevertheless,  it  produces  accomplished  men,  close  stu- 
dents of  affairs,  and  its  industries  are  of  very  great 
importance.  Its  interests  will  be  represented  in  the 
Congress  by  delegates  who  are  peers  of  our  own,  and 
it  seems  highly  improbable  that  serious  results  can 
be  achieved  by  the  Congress  without  concessions 
upon  our  part  which  can  be  hardly  expected. 


THE  NEW  PRESIDENT  OF  COLUMBIA 
COLLEGE. 

Thk  appointment  of  Seth  Low  as  tho  President  of  Colum- 
bia College  is  an  event  of  the  highest  importance  for  tho 
institution  and  of  the  best  augury  for  this  community. 
The  college  was  never  in  a more  promising  or  prosperous 
condition,  and  never  a more  positive  force.  The  progressive 
and  liberalizing  influence  of  the  late  President  is  unques- 
tionable, and  the  chief  need  of  the  college  in  its  present 
happy  condition  is  an  executive  guidance  in  perfect  sym- 
pathy with  the  best  modern  spirit,  but  a guidance  wise, 
prudent,  considerate,  directed  by  sound  judgment  and  en- 
forced with  firmness  and  vigor. 

This  has  been  secured  by  this  fortunate  appointment. 
Mr.  Low  combines  in  au  unusual  degree  scholarly  tastes 
and  sympathies  and  admirable  cultivation  with  remark- 
able judgment,  wide  practical  knowledge,  and  great  and 
valuable  experience  in  public  affairs  and  administration. 
The  head  of  an  American  university,  to  the  intellectual 
requirements  and  proper  attainments  for  the  office,  must 
now  add  the  personal  qualities  and  accomplishments  which 
befit  the  official  representative  of  higher  education  in  a 
community  especially  devoted  to  material  interests,  and  the 
administrative  skill  which  cannot  be  assumed  in  the  mere 
scholar  or  pedagogue. 

This  is  the  distinction  of  the  more  eminent  among  onr 
later  college  presidents,  and  the  marked  and  obvious  ad- 
vance of  tiie  college  in  pnblic  estimation  and  influence  is 
contemporaneous  with  its  appearance.  They  are  generally 
men  in  the  prime  of  life  and  of  mental  and  moral  power, 
and  they  direct  the  various  great  interests  of  a university 
with  au  ability  like  that  of  the  great  captains  of  trade.  It 
is  a career  worthy  of  the  best  equipped  American  citizen, 
and  Mr.  Low's  appointment  is  au  event  upon  which  New 
York  may  be  truly  congratulated,  because  it  will  tend  to 
assert  still  more  forcibly  the  dignity  aud  the  value  of  intel- 
lectual training  with  large  and  liberal  aims. 


MR.  CHILDS  AT  WEST  POINT. 

The  late  gift  of  the  portraits  of  Grant,  Sherman,  and 
Sheridan  are  not  the  only  benefactions  of  Mr.  Childs  to 
the  West  Point  Academy,  as  tho  following  letter  shows: 

“The  visitor  to  the  beautiful  cemetery  of  the  Military  Academy, 
on  the  hill-side  overlooking  the  Hudson,  at  West  Point,  will  sec 
there,  above  the  graves  of  officers  and  cadets,  a number  of  monu- 
ments which  ure  all  of  the  same  original  and  striking  design. 
The  massive  base  of  each  is  of  gray  unpolished  granite ; on  that 
rests  a block  of  red  granite,  polished,  and  on  that  a bronze  cannon- 
ball of  about  fifteen  inches  diameter;  on  that,  again,  is  placed  a 
large  bronze  shield,  at  the  top  of  which  is  the  insignia  of  the  rank 
of  him  to  whose  memory  it  is  erected ; below  that  are  the  name, 
dates  of  birth  and  of  death,  and  an  appropriate  epitaph.  These 
monuments  are  all  the  gift  of  Mr.  Georue  W.  Childs,  of  Philadel- 
phia, and  how  they  came  there  is  told  by  Colonel  W ilsos,  the  pre- 
sent Superintendent  of  the  Military  Academy. 

“In  1887  Mr.  Childs  was  appointed  by  President  Cleveland 
president  of  the  Hoard  of  Visitors  to  West  Point,  and  during  his 
extended  visit  there,  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties,  he  saw  in  the 
cemetery  of  the  academy  several  graves  above  which  no  memori- 
als were  erected.  Mr.  Childs  suggested  to  General  Merritt,  the 
then  Superintendent,  who  entirely  sympathized  with  his  generous 
design,  that  efforts  should  be  made  to  ascertain  from  the  friends 
of  those  whose  graves  were  marked  by  no  stone  if  it  was  their 
purpose  to  erect  monuments  above  them,  and  if  not,  to  obtain  their 
consent  to  Mr.  Ciiiliis  doing  so.  The  result  was  that  the  above- 
described  monuments  were  placed  in  the  cemetery,  Mr.  Childs 
having  had  the  design  of  them  especially  made,  and  paying  the 
entire  cost  of  their  construction  and  erection.  Mr.  Childs  is  the 
author  of  many  good  gifts,  but  we  know  of  no  other  which  so 
much  as  this  denotes  the  gentle,  kindly  nature  of  the  mail. 

“It  may  not  he  generally  known  that  Susan  Warner,  the  author 
of  The  117</e,  Wiile  World,  is  buried  in  the  cemetery  of  the  Military 
Academy.  The  memorial  erected  to  her  memory  is  a simple  marble 
shaft,  on  one  side  of  which  is  the  following  dedication  : * In  trust, 
for  a few  of  the  friends  that  loved  her,  her  sister  lias  placed  this 
stone.  An/  Wiaieiw/nn.'  ” 


MISCONCEPTIONS. 

The  Washington  Star  says  that  to  state  that  neither 
party,  as  such,  is  a reform  party,  is  to  take  sides  with  tho 
spoilsmen  and  to  promote  the  repeal  of  the  reform  law. 
But  when  in  18SB  the  reform  law  was  passed  by  a great 
majority  of  the  votes  of  both  parties,  does  the  Star  think 
that  either  party  was  a reform  party  ? Why,  then,  did  the 
bill  pass  ? Because  of  the  consciousness  both  of  Repub- 
lican ami  Democratic  members  of  Congress  that  there  was 
a pnblic  opinion  favorable  to  reform  not  confined  to  either 
party,  and  not  controlling  either,  but  of  a quality  and  force 
not  safely  to  he  disregarded. 

Does  the  Star  think  that  that  opinion  is  weaker  now 
thau  it  was  theu  t Ou  the  contrary,  does  it  not  agree  with 


ns  that  it  is  very  much  more  powerful  f That  is  the  reason 
that  the  law  will  not  be  repealed;  not  that  party  leaders 
ou  either  side  like  it,  not  that  it  is  in  any  proper  sense  a 
party  policy,  but  because  in  both  parties,  although  not  in 
their  leadership,  there  is  a strong  and  constantly  increasing 
reform  sentiment.  No  observant  and  well-informed  muu 
will  deny  it. 

When  the  Star  says 

“the  public  does  not  believe  that  the  Republican  press,  Republican 
clubs,  Republican  President,  and  the  whole  Republican  party  are 
violators  of  pledges,  spoilsmen,  and  corruptionists,” 

it  implies  an  allegation  which  lias  not  been  made.  Nobody 
lias  denied  that  there  are  able  and  important  Republican 
journals  and  leaders  that  deplore  the  abandonment  of  the 
platform.  They  are  the  signs  of  the  sentiment  in  the  party 
of  which  we  speak.  But  if  the  Star  intends  by  its  general- 
ization to  assert  that  the  declaration  of  the  platform  that 
“ tho  spirit  and  purpose  of  the  reform  should  be  observed 
in  all  appointments,”  or  that  of  the  President  that  “in  ap- 
pointments to  every  grade  and  department  fitness  ami  imt 
party  service  should  be  the  essential  and  discriminating 
test,  and  fidelity  and  efficiency  the  only  sure  tenure  of 
office,”  and  that  “only  the  interest  of  the  public  service 
should  suggest  removals  from  office,”  has  in  general  gov- 
erned the  course  of  the  administration,  the  Star  must  bo 
aware  that  its  assertion  is  contrary  to  notorious  facts.  If, 
for  instance,  the  Star  thinks  that  the  action  of  the  Post- 
office  Department,  which  is  the  great  patronage  branch  of 
the  government,  is  conformed  to  the  platform  and  the  Pre- 
sident’s pledges,  it  would  be  interesting  to  know  what  it 
would  consider  to  be  making  spoil  of  the  public  service. 


PERSONAL. 

Colonel  Aldace  F.  Walker,  chairman  of  the  Inter-State  Rail- 
way Association,  is  a strapping  six-foot  Vermonter,  of  unusual 
executive  ability.  He  was  a leading  New  England  railroad  law- 
yer when  President  Cleveland  made  him  a member  of  the  Inter- 
State  Commerce  Commission,  and  left  that  tribunal  for  his  present 
position,  one  of  the  best  paid  railroad  places  in  the  country. 
Colonel  Walker  was  graduated  from  Middlebury  (Vermont)  Col- 
lege in  1861,  and  was  made  the  hero  of  his  Commencement  by  an 
incident  that  illustrates  his  character.  The  war  fever  wus  run- 
ning high,  and  young  Walked,  then  only  twenty  years  old,  had 
organized  a company  of  soldiers  in  Bridport,  a town  twelve  miles 
from  the  college.  On  Commencement  morning  he  rode  out  to 
drill  his  command,  and  in  returning  he  reached  the  old  Middle- 
bury church  just  in  time  to  throw  bis  bridle  over  a post  and  walk 
up  the  broad  aisle  in  his  uniform  as  his  oration  was  announced. 
The  sight  of  the  uniform  and  the  shoulder-straps  adorning  it  set 
the  patriotism  of  the  audience  boiling,  and  the  young  soldier  was 
accorded  a greater  ovation  than  any  other  speaker  received  that 
day. 

— The  successful  career  of  Frederic  C.  Peneiei.d,  managing  di- 
rector of  the  Gatling-gun  Company  (Limited)  in  London,  is  a gdbd 
illustration  of  what  American  push  and  “nerve,”  accompanied  by 
a quick  comprehension  of  opportunity,  may  accomplish.  About 
four  years  ago  Mr.  Pknfield  whs  city  editor  of  the  Hartford  (Con- 
necticut) CouratU  on  a salary  of  £‘25  a week,  aud  left  his  desk  to 
become  Vice-Consiil-Goneral  at  London  under  ex-Govcrnor  Wal- 
ler. He  resigned  this  office  to  assume  the  financial  management 
of  the  so-called  American  Exposition  in  the  Britisli  metropolis,  and 
under  his  guidance  the  enterprise  made  money.  After  a year  or 
two  he  returned  to  Hartford,  engineered  the  sale  of  all  European 
rights  in  the  Gatling-gun  to  London  capitalists,  formed  a company 
in  England  with  $5,000,000  capital,  and  at  the  close  of  the  trans- 
action was  owner  of  one-seventh  of  tiie  company’s  stock.  Al- 
though a young  man,  Mr.  Pesfikld  is  now  rich.  He  belongs  to 
the  Royal  Thames  Yacht  Club,  owns  a steam-vaeht,  and  cherishes 
plans  for  a forty-ton  bout,  which,  combining  the  best  principles  of 
American  and  British  yacht  science,  may  outsail  all  the  craft  on 
the  other  side  next  season,  and  possibly  cross  the  Atlantic  for  a 
brush  with  our  crack  sailors.  With  all  his  success,  Mr.  Penfield 
remains  a thorough  American,  and  has  lost  none  of  the  geniality 
which  characterized  him  as  a Hartford  newspaper  man. 

— Queen  Victoria  is  said  to  have  real  estate  investments  in 
New  York  which  pay  her  a handsome  income. 

--Our  postal  system  is  undergoing  examination  by  William 
Bell,  an  official  of  the  British  Post-office.  Mr.  Bell  compliments 
the  United  Stales  mail  inspectors  by  saving  that  they  are  able 
here  to  complete  in  a week  or  two  an  examination  which  requires 
a month  in  England.  He  also  expresses  surprise  that  inspectors 
and  mail  clerks  are  carried  free  of  charge  by  tiie  railway  compa- 
nies. English  postal  employes  pay  full  travelling  rates,  mid  charge 
their  expenses  to  the  government,  which  reimburse.-  all  such  outlay. 

— The  efforts  that  are  being  made  to  induce  Oliver  Wendell 
Holmes  to  write  bis  autobiography  do  not  seem  likely  to  be  crown- 
ed with  success.  Since  his  wife’s  death  lie  is  disinclined  to  sus- 
tained work,  and  pleads  that  his  hooks  tell  as  much  of  himself  as 
he  wishes  the  public  to  know.  He  desires  to  do  no  more  work  ex- 
cept that  which  he  has  already  promised,  or,  as  he  recently  said 
to  a friend,  “ I have  sold  all  my  un mown  grass.” 

— The  statement  that  the  music  and  words  of  the  German  na- 
tional hymn  are  of  French  origin  has  created  a stir  among  patri- 
otic Germans.  Sully,  the  composer  of  the  first  French  operas, 
wrote  the  music,  and  the  text  was  the  work  of  Madame  dk  Prison. 
At  the  Recession  to  the  throne  of  Georuk  I.  of  England,  Handel 
arranged  Si  lly’s  music  to  a translation  of  the  French  words,  and 
thus  gave  the  English  their  present  national  hymn,  “God  save 
the  Queen.” 

—The  widow  of  the  Crown-Prince  Rudolph  of  Austria,  the 
Archduchess  Stephanie,  is  now  at  l.-elil,  where  she  lives  in  close 
retirement,  accompanied  by  a very  small  suite.  The  young  wid- 
ow’s onlv  ornament  iu  ihe  way  of  jewelry  is  a locket  containing  a 
miniature  of  her  little  daughter.  To  this  child,  who  is  raid  to  bear 
a strom'  resemblance  to  her  unhappy  father,  the  archduchess 
writes  dailv. 

—The  laying  of  the  second  line  of  rails  to  the  western  frontier 
of  Russia  greatly  increases  the  capacity  of  that  country  for  mass- 
ing troops  on  the  German  borders.  This  step  has  been  taken  at 
the  instance  of  General  Ohrutcukkf,  the  Chief  of  the  General  Staff 
of  the  Russian  army,  and  in  direct  opp.*ition  to  the  views  of  the 
Minister  of  Finance.  It  is  said  that  one  hundred  and  forty -four 
thousand  tons  of  rails  and  three  hundred  locomotives  have  been 
ordered  to  he  delivered  next  spring. 

— An  apparent  refutation  of  the  generally  accepted  tln  orv  that 
cigarette  smoking  is  injurious  is  furnished  by  Dr.  J.  D.  Moncimik, 
a well-known  citizen  of  Richmond,  Virginia.  He  is  about  fifty 
years  old,  six  feet  tall,  broad-shoublcred, deep-chested,  and  vigor., us. 
Yet  he  has  smoked  cigarettes  ever  since  he  was  fourteen,  inhaling 
the  smoke  of  each  one,  and  sometimes  consuming  over  one  bundi  cd 
in  a day.  Now  he  Uses  about  twenty  daily.  He  learned  to  smoko  at 
the  early  age  of  four  and  a half  years,  when  his  father  guv.*  b in  ,i 
strong  cigar,  hoping  that  the  eliihl’a  experience  with  it  would  cute 
him  of  all  future  desire  to  form  the  habit 
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PART  FIFTH. 
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In  the  cares  which  Mrs.  March  shared  with  her  husband  that 
night  she  was  supported  partly  by  principle,  but  mainly  by  the 
potent  excitement  which  bewildered  Conrad's  family  and  took  all 
reality  from  what  had  happened.  It  was  nearly  midnight  when 
the  Marches  left  them  and  walked  away  toward  the  elevated  sta- 
tion with  Fulkerson.  Everything  had  been  done,  by  that  time, 
that  could  be  done ; and  Fulkerson  was  not  without  that  satisfac- 
tion in  the  business-like  despatch  of  all  the  details,  which  attends 
each  step  in  such  an  atfair,  and  helps  to  make  death  tolerable 
even  to  the  most  sorely  stricken.  We  are  creatures  of  the  mo- 
ment; we  live  from  one  little  space  to  another;  and  only  one 
interest  at  a time  fills  these.  Fulkerson  was  cheerful  when  they 
got  into  the  street,  almost  gay ; and  Mrs.  March  experienced  a 
rebound  from  her  depression  which  she  felt  that  she  ought  not  to 
have  experienced.  But  she  condoned  the  offence  a little  in  her. 
self,  because  her  husband  remained  so  constant  in  his  gravity; 
and  pending  the  final  accounting  he  must  make  her  for  having 
been  where  he  could  be  of  so  much  use  from  the  first  instant  of 
the  calamity,  she  was  tenderly,  gratefully  proud  of  all  the  use  he 
had  been  to  Conrad's  family,  and  especially  his  miserable  old 
father.  To  her  mind  March  was  the  principal  actor  in  the  whole 
affair,  and  much  more  important  in  having  seen  it  than  those  who 
had  suffered  in  it.  In  fact,  he  had  suffered  incomparably. 

“ Well,  well,” said  Fulkerson.  “They'll  get  along  now.  We’ve 
done  all  toe  could,  and  there’s  nothing  left  but  for  them  to  bear 
it  Of  course  it’s  awful,  but  I guess  it  ’ll  come  out  all  right  I 
mean,”  he  added,  “ they'll  pull  through  now.” 

“ I suppose,"  said  March,  “ that  nothing  is  put  on  us  that  we 
can't  beur.  But  I should  think,”  he  went  on,  musingly,  “ that 
when  God  sees  what  we  poor  finite  creatures  can  bear,  hemmed 
round  with  this  eternal  darkness  of  death,  He  must  respect  us.” 

“Basil!”  said  his  wife.  But  in  her  heart  she  drew  nearer  to 
him  for  the  words  she  thought  she  ought  to  rebuke  him  for. 

“ Oh,  I know,"  he  said,  “ we  school  ourselves  to  despise  human 
nature.  But  God  did  not  make  us  despicable,  and  I say  whatever 
end  He  meant  us  for,  lie  must  have  some  such  thrill  of  joy  in  our 
adequacy  to  fate  as  a father  feels  when  his  son  shows  himself  a 
man.  When  I think  what  we  can  be  if  we  must,  I can’t  believe 
the  least  of  us  shall  finally  perish.” 

“Oh,  I reckon  the  Almighty  won’t  scoop  any  of  us,"  Baid  Ful- 
kerson, with  a piety  of  his  own. 

“That  poor  boy's  father!”  sighed  Mrs.  March.  “I  can’t  get 
his  face  out  of  my  sight.  He  looked  so  much  worse  than  death.” 

“ Oh,  death  doesn't  look  bad,”  said  March.  “ It’s  life  that  looks 
so  in  its  presence.  Death  is  peace  and  pardon.  I only  wish  poor 
old  Lindau  wus  as  well  out  of  it  ns  Conrad,  there." 

“ Ah,  Lindau  ! He  has  done  harm  enough,”  said  Mrs.  March. 

• " I hope  he  will  be  careful  after  this.” 

March  did  not  try  to  defend  Lindau  against  her  theory  of  the 
case,  which  inexorably  held  him  responsible  for  Conrad’s  death. 

“ Lindnu’s  going  to  come  out  all  right,  I guess,”  said  Fulkerson. 
“ He  was  first-rate  when  I saw  him  at  the  hospital  to-night."  He 
whispered  in  March’s  ear,  nt  a chance  he  got  in  mounting  the 
station  stairs : “ I didn’t  like  to  tell  you  there  at  the  house,  but  I 
guess  you’d  better  know.  They  had  to  take  Lindau’s  arm  off  near 
the  shoulder.  Smashed  all  to  pieces  by  the  clubbing.” 
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In  the  house,  vainly  rich  ami  foolishly  unfit  for  them,  the  be- 
reaved family  whom  the  Marches  had  just  left  lingered  together, 
and  tried  to  get  strength  to  part  for  the  night.  They  were  all 
spent  with  the  fatigue  that  comes  from  heaven  to  such  misery 
as  theirs,  and  they  sat  in  a torpor  in  which  each  waited  for  the 
other  to  move,  to  speak. 

Christine  moved,  and  Mela  spoke.  Christine  rose  and  went  out 
of  the  room  without  saying  a word,  and  they  heard  her  going  up- 
stairs. Then  Mela  said,  “ I reckon  the  rest  of  us  better  be  goun’ 
too,  father.  Here,  let’s  git  mother  started.” 

She  put  her  arm  round  her  mother,  to  lift  her  from  her  chair, 
but  the  old  man  did  not  stir,  and  Mela  called  Mrs.  Mandel  from  the 
next  room.  Between  them  they  raised  her  to  her  feet. 

“Ain’t  there  anybody  a-goin’  to  set  up  with  it?”  she  asked,  in 
her  hoarse  pipe.  “ It  appears  like  folks  hain’t  got  any  feelin’s  in 
New  York.  Woon’t  some  o’  the  neighbors  come  and  offer  to  set 
up,  without  waitin’  to  be  asked?" 

"Oh,  that’s  all  right,  mother.  The  men’ll  attend  to  that. 
Don’t  you  bother  any,”  Mela  coaxed,  and  she  kept  her  arm  round 
her  mother,  with  tender  patience. 

“ Why,  Mely,  child  ! I can’t  feel  right  to  have  it  left  to  hirelin’s, 
so.  But  there  ain't  anybody  any  more  to  see  things  done  as  they 
ought.  If  Coonrod  was  on’y  here — ” 

“Well,  mother,  you  are  pretty  mixed!”  said  Mela,  with  a 
strong  tendency  to  break  into  her  large  guffaw.  But  she  checked 
herself  and  said,  “ I know  just  how  you  feel,  though.  It  keeps 
a-cornun’  and  a-goun’;  and  it's  so  and  it  ain’t  so,  all  at  once; 
that’s  the  plague  of  it.  Well,  father  1 Ain’t  you  goun’  to  come  ?” 

“I’m  goin’  to  stay,  Mela,”  said  the  old  man,  gently,  without 
moving.  “ Get  your  mother  to  bed,  that’s  a good  girl."’ 

“ You  goin’  to  set  up  with  him,  Jacob  ?’’  asked  the  old  woman. 

“ Yes,  ’Liz’beth,  I’ll  set  up.  You  go  to  bed." 

“ Well,  I will,  Jacob.  And  I believe  it  ’ll  do  you  good  to  set 
up.  I wished  I could  set  up  with  you ; but  I don't  seem  to  have 
the  stren’th  I did  when  the  twins  died.  I must  git  my  sleep,  so’s 
to — I don’t  like  very  well  to  have  you  broke  of  your  rest,  Jacob, 
but  there  don’t  appear  to  be  anybody  else.  You  wouldn't  have 
to  do  it  if  Coonrod  was  here.  There  I go  ag’in  ! Mercy ! mercy !” 

“Well,  do  come  along,  then,  mother,”  said  Mela;  and  she  got 
her  out  of  the  room,  with  Mrs.  Mandei's  help,  and  up  the  stairs. 

From  the  top  the  old  woman  called  down:  “ You  tell  Coonrod — ” 
She  stopped,  and  he  heard  her  groan  out,"  My  Lord ! my  Lord !” 

He  sat,  one  silence  in  the  dining-room,  where  they  had  all  linger- 
ed together,  and  in  the  library  beyond  the  hireling  watcher  sat, 
another  silence.  The  time  passed,  but  neither  moved,  and  the 
last  noise  in  the  house  ceased,  so  that  they  heard  each  other 
breathe,  and  the  vague,  remote  rumor  of  the  city  invaded  the  inner 
stillness.  It  grew  louder  toward  morning,  and  then  Dryfoos  knew 
from  the  watcher’s  deeper  breathiug  that  he  had  fallen  into  a 
doze. 

He  crept  by  him  to  the  drawing-room,  where  his  son  was ; the 
place  was  full  of  the  awful  sweetness  of  the  flowers  that  Fulker- 
son had  brought,  and  that  lay  above  the  pulseless  breast.  The 
old  roan  turned  up  a burner  in  the  chandelier,  and  stood  looking 
on  the  majestic  serenity  of  the  dead  face. 

He  could  not  move  when  he  saw  his  wife  coming  down  the 
stairway  in  the  hall.  She  was  in  her  long  white  flannel  bed-gown, 
and  the  candle  she  carried  shook  with  her  nervous  tremor.  He 
thought  she  might  be  walking  in  her  sleep,  but  she  said,  quite 
simply,  “ I woke  up,  and  I couldn’t  git  to  sleep  ag’in  without  corn- 
in' to  have  a look.”  She  stood  beside  their  dead  son  with  him. 
“Well,  he’s  beautiful,  Jacob.  He  was  the  prettiest  baby!  And  he 
was  always  good,  Coonrod  was ; I’ll  say  that  for  him.  I don’t 
believe  he  ever  give  me  a minute’s  care  in  his  whole  life.  I 
reckon  I liked  him  about  the  best  of  all  the  childern ; but  I don’t 


know  as  I ever  done  much  to  show  it.  But  you  was  always  good 
to  him,  Jacob;  you  always  done  the  best  for  him,  ever  since  ho 
was  a little  feller.  I used  to  be  afraid  you’d  spoil  him  sometimes 
in  them  days ; but  I guess  you're  glad  now  for  every  time  you 
didn’t  cross  him.  I don’t  suppose  since  the  twins  died  you  ever 
hit  him  a lick.”  She  stooped  and  peered  closer  at  the  face. 
“ Why,  Jacob,  what’s  that  there  by  his  pore  eye  ?” 

Dryfoos  saw  it  too,  the  wound  that  he  had  feared  to  look  for, 
and  that  now  seemed  to  redden  on  his  sight.  He  broke  into  a 
low,  wavering  cry,  like  a child's  in  despair,  like  an  animal’s  in  ter- 
ror, like  a soul’s  in  the  anguish  of  remorse. 

VII. 

The  evening  after  the  funeral,  while  the  Marches  sat  together 
talking  it  over,  and  making  approaches,  through  its  shadow,  to 
the  question  of  their  own  future,  which  it  involved,  they  were 
startled  by  the  twitter  of  the  electric  bell  at  their  apartment  door. 
It  was  really  not  so  late  as  the  children’s  having  gone  to  bed 
made  it  seem ; but  at  nine  o'clock  it  was  too  late  for  any  proba- 
ble visitor  except  Fulkerson.  It  might  be  he,  and  March  was  glad 
to  postpone  the  impending  question  to  his  curiosity  concerning  the 
immediate  business  Fulkerson  might  have  with  him.  He  went 
himself  to  the  door,  and  confronted  there  a lady  deeply  veiled  in 
black,  and  attended  by  a very  decorous  serving-woman. 

“Are  you  alone,  Mr.  March — you  and  Mrs.  March?”  asked  the 
lady,  behind  her  veil;  and  as  he  hesitated,  she  said,  “You  don’t 
know  me!  Miss  Vance”;  and  she  threw  back  her  veil,  showing 
her  face  wan  and  agitated  in  the  dark  folds.  “ I am  very  anxious 
to  see  you — to  spenk  with  you  both.  May  I come  in  ?” 

“Why,  certainly,  Miss  Vance,”  he  answered,  still  too  much 
stupefied  by  her  presence  to  realize  it. 

She  promptly  entered,  and  saying,  with  a glance  at  the  hall 
chair  by  the  door,  “ My  maid  can  sit  here  ?”  followed  him  to  the 
room  where  he  had  left  his  wife. 

Mrs.  March  showed  herself  more  capable  of  coping  with  the 
fact.  She  welcomed  Miss  Vance  with  the  liking  they  both  felt 
for  the  girl,  and  with  the  sympathy  which  her  troubled  face 
inspired. 

“ I won’t  tire  you  with  excuses  for  coming,  Mrs.  March,"  she 
said,  “ for  it  was  the  only  thing  left  for  me  to  do ; and  I come  at 
niv  aunt's  suggestion.”  She  added  this  as  if  it  would  help  to 
account  for  her  more  on  the  conventional  plane,  and  she  had  the 
instinctive  good  taste  to  address  herself  throughout  to  Mrs.  March 
as  much  as  possible,  though  what  she  had  to  say  was  mainly  for 
March.  “ I don’t  know  how  to  begin — I don't  know  how  to  speak 
of  this  terrible  affair.  But  you  know  what  I mean.  I feel  as  if  I 
had  lived  a whole  lifetime  since  it — happened.  I don’t  want  you 
to  pity  me  for  it,”  she  said,  forestalling  a politeness  from  Mrs. 
March.  “ I'm  the  last  one  to  be  thought  of,  and  you  mustn't 
mind  me  if  I try  to  make  you.  I came  to  find  out  all  of  the 
truth  that  I can,  and  when  I know  just  what  that  is  I shall  know 
what  to  do.  I have  read  the  inquest ; it’s  all  burnt  into  my  brain. 
But  I don’t  care  for  that — for  myself : you  must  let  me  say  such 
things  without  minding  me.  I kuow  that  your  husband — that 
Mr.  March  was  there;  I read  his  testimony;  and  I wished  to  ask 
him — to  ask  him — " She  stopped  and  looked  distractedly  about. 
“ But  what  folly ! He  must  have  said  everything  he  knew — he 
had  to."  Her  eyes  wandered  to  him  from  his  wife,  on  whom  she 
had  kept  them  with  instinctive  tact. 

“ I said  everything— yes,"  he  replied.  “ But  if  you  would  like 
to  know — ” 

“ Perhaps  I had  better  tell  you  something  first  I had  just 
parted  with  him — it  couldn’t  have  been  more  than  half  an  hour- 
in  front  of  Brentano’s ; he  must  have  gone  straight  to  his  death. 
We  were  talking,  and  I — I said,  Why  didn’t  some  one  go  among 
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the  strikers  and  plead  with  them  to  be  peaceable, 
and  keep  them  from  attacking  the  new  men  V I 
knew  that  he  felt  as  I did  about  the  strikers; 
that  he  was  their  friend.  Did  you  see — do  you 
know  anything  that  makes  you  think  lie  bad  been 
trying  to  do  that.  ?” 

“I  am  sorry,”  March  began,  “I  didn’t  see  him 
at  all  till — tili  I saw  him  lying  dead.” 

“My  husband  was  there  purely  by  accident,” 
Mrs.  March  put  in.  “I  had  begged  and  entreat- 
ed him  not  to  go  near  the  striking,  anywhere. 
And  he  had  just  got  out  of  the  car,  and  saw  the 
policeman  strike  that  wretched  Lindau — lie’s 
been  such  an  anxiety  to  me  ever  since  we  have 
had  anything  to  do  with  him  here;  my  husband 
knew  him  when  he  was  a boy  in  the  West.  Mr. 
March  came  home  from  it  all  perfectly  prostra- 
ted; it  made  us  all  sick!  Nothing  so  horrible 
ever  came  into  our  lives  before.  I assure  you  it 
was  the  most  shocking  experience.” 

Miss  Vance  listened  to  her  with  that  look  of 
patience  which  those  who  have  seen  much  of  the 
real  suffering  of  the  world — the  daily  portion  of 
the  poor — have  for  the  nervous  woes  of  comfort- 
able people.  March  hung  his  head ; lie  knew  it 
would  be  useless  to  protest  that  his  share  of  the 
calamity  was,  by  comparison,  infinitesimally  small. 

After  she  had  heard  Mrs.  March  to  the  end 
even  of  her  repetitions.  Miss  Vance  said,  as  if  it 
were  a mere  matter  of  course  that  she  should 
have  looked  the  affair  up,  “ Yes,  I have  seen  Mr. 
Lindau  at  the  hospital — ” 

“ My  husband  goes  every  day  to  see  him,”  Mrs. 
March  interrupted,  to  give  a final  touch  to  the 
conception  of  March’s  magnanimity  throughout. 

“The  floor  man  seems  to  have  been  in  the 
wrong  at  the  time,”  said  Miss  Vance. 

“I  could  almost,  say  he  had  earned  the  right  to 
be  wrong.  He’s  a man  of  tbe  most  generous  in- 
stincts, and  a high  ideal  of  justice,  of  equity — 
too  high  to  be  considered  by  a policeman  with 
a.  club  in  his  hand,”  said  March,  with  a bold  de- 
fiance of  his  wife’s  different  opinion  of  Lindau. 
“ It’s  the  policeman’s  business,  J suppose,  to  club 
the  ideal  when  lie  finds  it  inciting  a riot.” 

“ Oh,  1 don’t  blame  Mr.  Lindau  ; I don’t  blame 
the  policeman ; he  was  as  much  a mere  instru- 
ment as  his  club  was.  I am  only  trying  to  find 
out  how  much  I am  to  blame  myself.  I had  no 
thought  of  Mr.  Diyfoos’s  going  there — of  his  at- 
tempting to  talk  with  the  strikers  and  keep  them 
quiet ; I was  only  thinking,  as  women  do,  of  what 
I should  try  to  do  if  I were  a man.  But  perhaps 
he  understood  me  to  ask  him  to  go — perhaps  my 
words  sent  him  to  his  death.” 

She  had  a sort  of  calm  in  her  courage  to  know 
the  worst  truth  as  to  her  responsibility  that  for- 
bade any  wish  to  flatter  her  out  of  it.  “I’m 
afraid,”  said  March,  “ that  is  what  can  never  be 
known  now.”  After  a moment  he  added,  “But 
why  should  you  wish  to  know  ? If  he  went  there 
ns  a peace-maker,  he  died  in  a good  cause,  in  such 
a way  ns  he  would  wish  to  die,  I believe.” 

“Yes,”  said  the  girl ; “ I have  thought  of  that. 
But  death  is  awful ; we  must  not  think  patiently, 
forgivingly,  of  sending  any  one  to  their  death  in 
the  best  cause." 

“I  fancy  life  was  an  awful  thing  to  Conrad 
Dryfoos,”  March  replied.  “He  was  thwarted 
and  disappointed,  without  even  pleasing  the  am- 
bition that  thwarted  and  disappointed  him.  That 
poor  old  man,  his  father,  warped  him  from  his 
simple,  life-long  wish  to  be  a minister,  and  was 
trying  to  make  a business  man  of  him.  If  it  will 
be  any  consolation  to  you  to  know  it,  Miss  Vance, 

1 can  assure  you  that  he  was  very  unhappy,  and 
I don’t  see  how  he  could  ever  have  been  happy 
here.” 

“ It  won’t,”  said  the  girl,  steadily.  “ If  people 
are  born  into  this  world,  it’s  because  they  were 
meant  to  live  in  it.  It  isn't  a question  of  being 
happy  here ; no  one  is  happy,  in  that  old  selfish 
way,  or  can  be;  but  he  could  have  been  of  great 
use.” 

“ Perhaps  he  was  of  use  in  dying.  Who  knows  ? 
He  may  have  been  trying  to  silence  Lindau.” 

“Oh,  Lindau  wasn’t  worth  it!"  cried  Mrs. 
March. 

Miss  Vance  looked  at  her  as  if  she  did  not 
quite  understand.  Then  she  turned  to  March. 

“ He  might  have  been  unhappy,  as  we  all  are ; 
but  I know  that  his  life  here  would  have  had  a 
higher  happiness  than  we  wish  for  or  aim  for.” 
Tbe  tears  began  to  run  silently  down  her  cheeks. 

“ He  looked  strangely  happy  that  day  when  he 
left  me.  He  had  hurt  himself  somehow,  and  his 
face  was  bleeding  from  a scratch ; he  kept  his 
handkerchief  up;  he  was  pale,  hut  such  a light 
came  into  his  face  when  we  shook  hands — ah,  I 
know  he  went  to  try  and  do  what  I said  !”  They 
were  all  silent,  while  she  dried  her  eyes  and 
then  put  her  handkerchief  back  into  the  pocket 
from  which  she  had  suddenly  pulled  it,  with  a 
series  of  vivid,  young- ladyish  gestures,  which 
struck  March  by  their  incongruity  with  the  occa- 
sion of  their  talk,  and  vet  by  their  harmony  with 
the  rest  of  her  elegance.  “ I am  sorry,  Miss 
Vance,”  he  began,  “that  I can’t  really  tell  you 
anything  more — ” 

“ You  are  very  kind,”  she  said,  controlling  her- 
self and  rising  quickly.  “ I thank  you — thank 
you  both  very  much."  She  turned  to  Mrs.  March 
and  shook  hands  with  her  and  then  with  him. 

“ I might  have  known — I did  know  that  there 
wasn’t  anything  more  for  you  to  tell.  But  at 
least  I’ve  found  out  from  you  that  there  was 
nothing,  and  now'  I can  begin  to  bear  what  I 
must.  How  are  those  poor  creatures — his  mother 
and  father,  his  sisters ? Some  day,  I hope,  I 
shall  be  ashamed  to  have  postponed  them  to  the 
thought  of  myself ; but  I can’t  pretend  to  be  yet. 

I could  not  come  to  the  funeral ; I wanted  to.” 

him  addressed  her  question  to  Mrs.  March,  who 
answered:  “I  can  understand.  But  they  were 
pleased  with  the  flowers  you  sent;  people  are,  at 
such  times,  and  they  haven’t  many  friends.” 

“ Would  you  go  to  see  them  V”  asked  the  girl. 
“Would  von  tell  them  what  I've  told  vou?’’ 

Mrs.  March  looked  at  her  husband. ' 


“I  don’t  see  what  good  it  would  do.  They 
wouldn’t  understand.  But  if  it  would  relieve 
you — ” 

“I’ll  wait  till  it  isn’t  a question  of  self-relief,” 
said  the  girl.  “ Good-by !” 

She  left  them  to  long  debate  of  the  event. 
At  the  end  Mrs.  March  said,  “She  is  a strange 
being ; such  a mixture  of  the  society  girl  and  the 
Baint.” 

Her  husband  answered : “ She's  the  potential- 
ity of  several  kinds  of  fanatic.  She's  very  un- 
happy, and  I don’t  see  how  she’s  to  he  happier 
about  that  poor  fellow.  I shouldn’t  be  surprised 
if  she  did  inspire  him  to  attempt  something  of 
that  kind." 

“Well,  yon  got  out  of  it  very  well,  Basil.  I 
admired  the  way  you  managed.  I was  afraid 
you’d  say  something  awkward.” 

“Oh,  with  a plain  line  of  truth  before  me,  as 
the  only  possible  thing.  I can  get  on  pretty  well. 
When  it  comes  to  anything  decorative,  I’d  rather 
leave  it  to  you,  Isabel.” 

She  seemed  insensible  of  his  jest.  “ Of  course 
lie  was  in  love  with  her.  That  was  the  light 
that  came  into  his  face  when  he  was  going  to  do 
what  he  thought  she  wanted  him  to  do.” 

“And  she — do  you  think  that  she  was — ” 

“What  an  idea!  It  would  have  been  per- 
fectly grotesque!” 

VIII. 

Their  affliction  brought  the  Dryfooses  into 
liumarier  relations  with  the  Marches,  who  had 
hitherto  regarded  them  as  a necessary  evil,  as 
the  odious  means  of  their  own  prosperity.  Mrs. 
March  found  that  the  women  of  the  family 
seemed  glad  of  her  coming,  and  in  the  sense 
of  her  usefulness  to  them  all,  she  began  to 
feel  a kindness  even  for  Christine.  But  she 
could  not  help  seeing  that  between  the  girl  and 
her  father  there  was  an  unsettled  account,  some- 
how, and  that  it  was  Christine  and  not  the  old 
man  who  was  holding  out.  She  thought  that 
their  sorrow  had  tended  to  refine  the  others. 
Mela  was  much  more  subdued,  and  except  when 
she  abandoned  herself  to  a childish  interest  in 
her  mourning,  she  did  nothing  to  shock  Mrs. 
March’s  taste,  or  to  seem  unworthy  of  her  grief. 
She  was  very  good  to  her  mother,  whom  the  blow 
had  left  unchanged,  and  to  her  father,  whom  it 
had  apparently  fallen  upon  with  crushing  weight. 
Once,  after  visiting  their  house,  she  described  to 
her  husband  n little  scene  between  Dryfoos  and 
Mela,  when  lie  came  home  from  Wall  Street,  and 
the  girl  meet  him  at  the  door  with  a kind  of 
country  simpleness,  ami  took  his  hat  and  stick, 
and  brought  him  into  the  room  where  Mrs.  March 
sat,  looking  tired  and  broken. 

She  found  this  look  of  Diyfoos’s  pathetic,  and 
dwelt  on  the  sort  of  stupefaction  there  was  in 
it;  he  must  have  loved  his  son  more  than  they 
ever  realized.  “Yes,”  said  March,  “ I suspect 
he  did.  lie’s  never  been  about  the  place  since 
that  day;  he  was  always  dropping  in,  before,  on 
his  way  uptown.  He  seems  to  go  down  to  Wall 
Street  every  day,  just  as  before,  but  I suppose 
that’s  mechanical ; he  wouldn’t  know  what  else 
to  do;  I dare  say  it’s  best  for  him.  The  san- 
guine Fulkerson  is  getting  a little  anxious  about 
the  future  of  Every  Other  Week.  Now  Conrad’s 
gone,  he  isn’t  sure  the  old  man  will  want  to  keep 
on  with  it,  or  whether  he’ll  have  to  look  up 
another  Angel.  He  wants  to  get  married,  I im- 
agine, and  he  can’t  venture  till  this  point  is 
settled.” 

“ It’s  a very  material  point  to  »«,  too,  Basil,” 
said  Mrs.  March. 

“Well,  of  course.  I hadn’t  overlooked  that, 
yon  may  be  sure.  One  of  the  things  that  Ful- 
kerson and  1 have  discussed  is  a scheme  for 
buying  the  magazine.  Its  success  is  pretty  well 
assured  now,  and  I shouldn’t  be  afraid  to  put 
money  into  it — if  I had  the  money,” 

“ I couldn’t  let  you  sell  the  house  in  Boston, 
Basil  1” 

“ And  I don’t  want  to.  I wish  we  could  go 
back  and  live  in  it,  and  get  the  rent  too ! It 
would  be  quite  a support.  But  1 suppose  if  Dry- 
foos won't  keep  on,  it  must  come  to  another  An- 
gel. I hope  it  won’t  be  a literary  one,  with  a fan- 
cy for  running  my  department. ’’ 

“ Oh,  I guess  whoever  takes  the  magazine  will 
be  glad  enough  to  keep  you  1” 

“Do  you  think  so?  Well,  perhaps.  But  I 
don’t  believe  Fulkerson  would  let  me  stand  long 
between  him  and  an  Angel  of  the  right  descrip- 
tion.” 

“ Well,  then,  I believe  he  would.  And  you’ve 
never  seen  anything,  Basil,  to  make  von  really 
think  that  Mr.  Fulkerson  didn’t  appreciate  you  to 
the  utmost.” 

“ I think  I came  pretty  near  an  undervaluation 
in  that  Lindau  trouble.  I shall  always  wonder 
what  put  a backbone  into  Fulkerson,  just  at  that 
crisis.  Fulkerson  doesn’t  strike  me  as  the  stuff 
of  a moral  hero.” 

“At  any  rate,  he  was  one,”  said  Mrs.  March, 
“and  that's  quite  enough  for  me.” 

March  did  not  answer.  “ What  a noble  thing 
life  is,  anyway ! Here  I am,  well  on  the  way  to 
fifty,  after  twenty-five  years  of  hard  work,  look- 
ing forward  to  the  potential  poorhouse  as  con- 
fidently as  I did  in  youth.  W e might  have  saved 
a little  more  than  we  have  saved ; but  the  little 
more  wouldn’t  avail  if  I were  turned  out  of  my 
place  now;  and  we  should  have  lived  sordidly  to 
no  purpose.  Some  one  always  has  you  by  the 
throat,  unless  you  have  some  one  else  in  your 
grip.  I wonder  if  that’s  the  attitude  the  Almighty 
intended  his  respectable  creatures  to  take  toward 
one  another!  I wonder  if  He  meant  our  civili- 
zation, the  battle  we  fight  in,  the  game  we  trick 
in  ! I wonder  if  He  considers  it  final,  and  if  the 
kingdom  of  heaven  on  earth,  which  we  prav 
for — ” 

“Have  you  seen  Lindau  to-day?”  Mrs.  March 
asked. 

“ You  inferred  it  from  the  quality  of  my  pietv  ?” 
March  laughed,  and  then  suddenly  sobered.  “ Yes, 

1 saw  him.  It’s  going  rather  hard  with  him,  I’m 
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afraid.  The  amputation  doesn’t  heal  very  well ; 
the  shock  was  very  great,  and  lie’s  old.  It  'll  take 
time.  There’s  so  much  pain  that  they  have  to 
keep  him  under  opiates,  and  1 don’t  think  he  fully 
knew  me.  At  any  rate,  I didn’t  get  my  piety  from 
him  to-day.” 

“It’s  horrible!  Horrible!"  said  Mrs.  March. 
“1  can’t  get  over  it!  After  losing  his  hand  in 
the  war,  to  lose  his  whole  arm  now,  in  this  way! 
It  does  seem  too  cruel!  Of  course  he  oughtn't 
to  have  been  there;  we  can  say  that.  But  you 
oughtn’t  to  have  been  there  either,  Basil.” 

“ Well,  I wasn’t  exactly  advising  the  police  to 
go  and  club  llm  railroad  presidents.” 

“Neither  was  poor  Conrad  Dryfoos.” 

“ 1 don’t  deny  it.  All  that  was  distinctly  the 
chance  of  life  and  death.  That  belonged  to  God ; 
and  no  doubt  it  was  law,  though  it  seems  chance. 
But  what  I object  to  is  tills  economic  chance- 
world  in  which  we  live,  and  which  we  men  seem 
to  have  created.  It  ought  to  be  law  as  inflex- 
ible ill  human  affairs  as  the  order  of  day  and 
night  in  the  physical  world,  that  if  u mail  will 
work  he  shall  both  rest  and  eat,  and  shall  not  he 
harassed  with  uny  question  as  to  how  his  repose 
and  his  provision  shall  come.  Nothing  less  ideal 
than  this  satisfies  the  reason.  But  in  our  state 
of  tilings  no  one  is  secure  of  ibis.  No  one  is 
sure  of  finding  work ; no  one  is  sure  of  not  los- 
ing it.  I may  have  my  work  taken  away  from 
me  at  any  moment  by  the  caprice,  the  mood,  the 
indigestion  of  a man  who  lias  not  the  qualifica- 
tion for  knowing  whether  1 do  it  well  or  ill.  At 
my  time  of  life — at  every  time  of  life — a man 
ought  to  led  that  if  lie  will  keep  on  doing  liis 
duty  he  shall  not  suffer  in  himself  or  ill  those 
who  tire  dear  to  him,  except  through  natural 
causes.  But  no  man  can  feel  this  as  tilings  are 
now ; and  so  we  go  on,  pushing  and  pulling,  climb- 
ing and  crawling,  thrusting  aside  and  trampling 
underfoot;  lying,  cheating,  stealing ; and  when 
we  get  to  the  end,  covered  with  hiood  and  dirt 
and  sin  and  shuine,  and  look  hack  over  the  way 
we’ve  come  to  a palace  of  our  own,  or  the  poor- 
house,  w hich  is  about  the  only  possession  we  call 
claim  in  common  with  our  brother-men,  1 don’t 
think  the  retrospect  can  be  pleasing.” 

“ 1 know,  I know  !”  said  his  wile.  “ I think 
of  those  things  too,  Basil.  Life  isn’t  what  it 
seems  when  you  look  forward  to  it.  But  I think 
people  wuuiil  suffer  less,  und  wouldn’t  have  to 
work  so  hard,  and  could  make  all  reasonable  pro- 
vision l'or  the  future,  if  they  were  not  so  greedy 
and  so  foolish.” 

“Oh,  without  doubt!  We  can’t  put  it  all  on 
the  conditions;  we  must  put  some  of  the  blame 
on  character.  But  conditions  make  character; 
and  people  are  greedy  and  foolish,  and  wish  to 
have  and  to  shine,  because  having  and  shining 
are  held  up  to  them  by  civilization  as  the  chief 
good  of  life.  We  all  know  they  are  not  the  chief 
good,  perhaps  not  good  at  all ; but  if  some  one 
ventures  to  say  so,  all  the  rest  of  us  call  him  a 
fraud  uml  a crank,  and  go  moiling  and  toiling 
OU  to  the  palace  or  the  poorhouse.  We  can't 
help  it.  It  one  were  less  greedy,  or  less  foolish, 
some  one  else  would  have,  and  would  shine  at 
his  expense.  We  don’t  moil  and  toil  to  ourselves 
alone;  the  palace  or  the  poorhouse  is  not  mere- 
ly for  ourselves,  but  for  our  children,  whom  we’ve 
brought  up  in  the  superstition  that  having  and 
shining  is  the  chief  good.  We  dare  not  teach 
them  otherwise,  for  fear  they  may  falter  in  the 
tight,  when  it  conies  their  turn;  and  the  chil- 
dren of  others  will  crowd  them  out  of  the  palace 
into  the  poorhouse.  If  we  felt  sure  that  honest 
work  shared  by  all  would  bring  them  honest  food 
shared  by  all,  some  heroic  few  of  us,  who  did 
liot  wish  our  children  to  rise  above  their  fellow  s 
— though  we  could  not  bear  to  have  them  fail 
below — might  trust  them  with  the  truth.  But 
we  have  no  such  assurance ; and  so  we  go  on 
trembling  before  Dryfooses,  and  living  in  gim- 
crackeries.” 

“Basil,  Basil!  I was  always  willing  to  live 
more  simply  than  you.  You  know  I was !” 

“I  know  you  always  said  so,  my  dear.  But 
how  many  hell  - ratchets  und  speaking-tubes 
would  you  be  willing  to  have  at  the  street  door 
below?  I remember  that  when  we  were  looking 
for  a fiat  you  rejected  every  building  that  had  a 
bell-ratchet  or  a speaking-tube,  and  would  have 
nothing  to  do  with  any  that  had  more  than  an 
electric  button  ; you  wanted  a hall-boy,  with  elec- 
tric buttons  all  over  him.  I don’t  blame  you.  I 
tiud  such  things  quite  as  necessary  as  you  do.” 

“And  do  you  mean  to  say,  Basil,”  she  asked, 
abandoning  this  unprofitable  branch  of  the  in- 
quiry, “ that  you  are  really  uneasy  about  your 
plaee?  that  you  are  afraid  Mr.  Dryfoos  may  give 
up  being  an  Angel,  and  Mr.  Fulkerson  may  play 
you  false  ?” 

“ Flay  me  false  ? Oh,  it  wouldn’t  be  playing 
me  false.  It  would  be  merely  looking  out  for 
himself,  if  the  new  Angel  had  editorial  tastes,  and 
wanted  my  place.  It’s  what  any  one  would  do.” 

"You  wouldn’t  do  it,  Ba.-il !’’ 

“Wouldn’t  I?  Well,  if  any  one  offered  me 
more  salary  than  Every  Ot/wr  BY<I'  pays — say 
twice  as  much — what  do  you  think  my  duty  to 
my  suffering  family  would  be?  It's  give  and 
take  in  the  business  world,  Isabel;  especially 
take.  But  as  to  being  uneasy,  I’m  not,  in  the 
least.  I’ve  the  spirit  of  a lion,  when  it  comes  to 
such  a chance  as  that.  When  I see  how  readily 
the  sensibilities  of  the  passing  stranger  can  be 
worked  in  New  York,  I think  of  taking  up  the 
role  of  that  desperate  man  on  Third  Avenue,  who 
went  along  looking  for  garbage  in  the  gutter  to 
eat.  I think  I could  pick  up  at  least  twenty  or 
thirty  cents  a day  by  that  little  game,  and  main- 
tain my  family  in  the  affluence  it’s  been  accus- 
tomed to.” 

"Basil.’"  ci  red  his  wife.  “You  don’t  mean  to 
say  that  man  was  an  impostor!  And  I’ve  gone 
about,  ever  since,  feeling  that  one  such  case  in  a 
million,  the  bare  possibility  of  it,  was  enough  to 
justify  all  that  Lindau  said  about  the  rich  and 
the  poorl” 


March  laughed  teasinglv.  “ Oh,  I jonq 
was  an  impostor.  Perhaps  lie  really  w»s  L * 
prv ; but  if  lie  wasn't,  what  do  you  think  of  a V 
ilization  that  makes  the  opportunity  of  sud 
fraud?  that  gives  us  all  such  a bad  convene! 
for  the  need  which  is,  that  we  weaken  to  t| 
need  that  isn’t  ? Suppose  that  poor  fellow  ww! 
personally  founded  on  fact;  nevertheless  hc 
presented’  the  truth  ; he  was  the  ideal  of  the  suf 
fering  which  would  be  less  effective  if  realistic 
ly  treated.  That  man  is  a great  comfort  to  me 
He  probably  rioted  for  days  on  that  quarter  I 
gave  him  ; made  a dinner,  very  likelv,  or  a chair, 
pagne  supper;  and  if  Every  Other  Heel  wants  to 
get  rid  of  me.  L intend  to  work  that  racket.  You 
can  hang  round  the  corner  with  Bella,  and  Tom 
can  come  up  to  me  in  tears,  at  stated  intervals 
and  ask  me  if  I’ve  found  anything  yet.  To  t* 
sure,  we  might  be  arrested  and  sent  up  some- 
where. But  even  in  that  extreme  case  we  should 
be  provided  for.  Oh  no,  I’m  not  afraid  of  losing 
mv  plaee ! I’ve  merely  a sort  of  psychologies! 
curiosity  to  know  how  men  like  Dryfoos  audFifl. 
kerson  will  work  out  the  problem  before  them" 


IX. 

It  was  a curiosity  which  Fulkerson  himself 
shared,  at  least  concerning  Dryfoos.  “I  don't 
know  what  the  old  man’s  going  to  do,”  he  said 
to  March,  the  day  after  the  Marches  had  talked 
their  future  over.  “Said  anything  to  you  yet?” 

“ No,  not  a word.” 

“ You’re  anxious,  I suppose,  same  as  I am. 
Fact  is,”  said  Fulkerson,  blushing  a little,  “I 
can’t  ask  to  have  a day  named  till  I know  where 
I uni.  in  connection  with  the  old  man.  I can't 
tell  whether  I’ve  got  to  look  out  for  something 
else,  or  somebody  else.  Of  course,  it's  full  soon 
vet.” 

“ Y’es,”  March  said,  “ much  sooner  than  it 
seems  to  us.  We’re  so  anxious  about  the  fu- 
ture that  we  don’t  remember  how  very  recent 
the  past  is." 

“Thai’s  something  so.  The  old  mail’s  hardly 
had  time  yet  to  pull  himself  together.  Well,  I'm 
glad  you  feel  that  way  about  it,  March.  I guess 
it’s  more  of  a blow  to  him  than  we  realize.  He 
was  a good  deal  bound  up  in  Coon  rod,  though  he 
didn’t  always  use  him  very  well.  Well,  I reckon 
it’s  apt  to  happen  so,  oftentimes;  curious  how 
cruel  love  can  be.  Heigli  ? We’re  an  awful 
mixture,  March !” 

“Yes,  that's  the  marvel  and  the  curse,  as 
Browning  says." 

“Why,  that  poor  bov  himself,”  pursued  Ful- 
kerson, “ had  streaks  of  the  mule  in  him  that 
could  give  odds  to  Beaton,  and  he  must  have 
tried  the  old  man  by  the  way  he  would  give  in 
to  his  will,  and  hold  out  against  his  judgment 
I don’t  believe  he  ever  budged  a hair’s-breadth 
from  his  original  position  about  wanting  to  be  a 
preacher  anil  not  wanting  to  be  a business  man. 
Well,  of  course!  I don’t  think  business  is  ail 
in  all ; but  it  must  have  made  the  old  man  mad 
to  find  that  without  saying  anything,  or  doing 
anything  to  show  it,  and  after  seeming  to  come 
over  to  his  ground,  and  really  coming,  practical- 
ly, Coonrod  was  just  exactly  where  he  first  plant- 
ed himself,  every  time.” 

“ Y’es,  people  that  have  convictions  are  diffi- 
cult. Fortunately,  they’re  rare.” 

“ Do  you  think  so  ? It  seems  to  me  that  eveiy- 
bodv’s  got  convictions.  Beaton  himself,  who 
hasn’t  a principle  to  throw  at  a dog,  has  got  con- 
victions the  size  of  a barn.  They  ain’t  always 
the  same  ones,  I know,  but  they’re  always  to  the 
same  effect,  as  far  as  Beaton’s  being  Number  One 
is  concerned.  The  old  man’s  got  convictions — or 
did  have,  unless  this  thing  lately  has  shaken  him 
all  up — and  he  believes  that  money  will  do  every- 
thing. Colonel  Woodburn’s  got  convictions  that 
he  wouldn't  part  with  for  untold  millions.  Why, 
March,  you  got  convictions  yourself  1" 

“Have  I?”  said  March.  “I  don’t  know  what 
they  are.” 

“Well,  neither  do  I;  but  I know  you  were 
ready  to  kick  the  trough  over  for  them  when  the 
old  limn  wanted  us  to  bounce  Lindau  that  time.” 

“ Oh  yes,”  said  March ; be  remembered  the 
fact;  but  he  was  still  uncertain  just  what  the 
convictions  were  that  he  liad  been  so  stanch 
for. 

“ I suppose  we  could  have  got  along  without 
you,”  Fulkerson  mused  aloud.  “It’s  astonish- 
ing how  you  always  can  get  along  in  this  world 
without  the  man  that  is  simply  indispensable. 
Makes  a fellow  realize  that  he  could  take  a day 
off  now  und  then  without  deranging  the  solar 
system  a great  deal.  Now  here’s  Coonrod  — or 
rather,  he  isn't.  But  that  boy  managed  his  part 
of  the  schooner  so  well  that  I used  to  tremble 
when  I thought  of  his  getting  the  better  of  the 
old  man,  and  going  into  a convent  or  something 
of  that  kind ; and  now  here  he  is,  snuffed  out  in 
half  a second,  and  I don’t  believe  but  what  we 
shall  be  sailing  along  just  as  chipper  as  usual 
inside  of  thirty  days.  I reckon  it  will  bring  the 
old  man  to  the  point  when  I come  to  talk  with 
him  about  who’s  to  be  put  in  Coon  rod's  plaee.  1 
don’t  like  very  well  to  start  the  subject  with  him; 
hut  it’s  got  to  he  done  some  time.” 

“ Yes,"  March  admitted.  “ It’s  terrible  w 
think  how  unnecessary  even  the  best  and  wisest 
of  us  is  to  the  purposes  of  Providence.  When  I 
looked  at  that  poor  young  fellow’s  face  some 
times — so  gentle  and  true  and  pure — I used  to 
think  the  world  was  appreciably  richer  for  Ills 
being  in  it.  But  are  we  appreciably  poorer  for 
his  being  out  of  it  now?” 

“No,  1 don’t  reckon  we  are,”  said  Fulkerson, 
“And  wlmt  a lot  of  the  raw  material  of  all  kinds 
the  Almighty  must  have,  to  waste  us  the  way  Iw 
seems  to  do.  Think  of  throwing  away  a precious 
creature  like  Coonrod  Dryfoos  on  one  chance  in  a 
thousand  of  getting  that  old  fool  of  a Lindau  nut 
of  the  way  of  being  clubbed  ! For  I suppose 
that  was  what  Coonrod  was  up  to.  Say!  Have 
you  been  round  to  see  Lindau  to-day  V” 

Something  in  the  tone  or  the  manner  of  Ful- 
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kerson  startled  March.  “ No ! I haven't  seen  him 
since  yesterday.” 

“Well,  I don’t  know,”  said  Fulkerson.  “I 
guess  I saw  him  a little  while  after  you  did,  and 
that  young  doctor  there  seemed  to  feel  kind  of 
worried  about  him.  Or  not  worried,  exactly; 
they  can’t  afford  to  let  such  things  worry  them, 
I suppose  ; but — ” 

“lie's  worse?”  asked  March. 

“Oh,  he  didn’t  sav  so.  But  I just  wondered 
if  you’d  seen  him  to-dav.” 

“ I think  I’ll  go  now,”  said  March,  with  a pang 
at  heart.  He  had  gone  every  day  to  see  Lindau, 
but  this  day  he  had  thought  he  would  not  go,  uud 
that  was  why  his  heart  smote  him.  He  knew 
that  if  he  were  in  Lindau’s  place  Lindau  would 
never  have  left  his  side  if  he  could  have  helped 
it.  March  tried  to  believe  that  the  case  was  the 
same,  as  it  stood  now ; it  seemed  to  him  that  he 
was  always  going  to  or  from  the  hospital;  he 
said  to  himself  that  it  must  do  Lindau  harm  to 
be  visited  so  much.  But  he  knew  that  this  was 
not  true  when  he  was  met  at  the  door  of  the 
ward  where  Lindau  lay  by  the  young  doctor,  who 
had  come  to  feel  a personal  interest  in  March’s 
interest  in  Lindau. 

He  smiled,  without  gayetv,  and  said,  “He’s  just 
going.” 

“ What ! Discharged  ?” 

“ Oh  no.  He  has  been  failing  very  fast  since 
you  saw  him  yesterday,  and  now — ” They  had 
been  walking  softly  and  talking  softly  down  the 
aisle  between  the  long  rows  of  beds.  “Would 
you  care  to  see  him  ?” 

The  doctor  made  a slight  gesture  toward  the 
white  canvas  screen  which  in  such  places  forms 
the  death-chamber  of  the  poor  and  friendless. 
“Come  round  this  wav — he  won't  know  you! 
I’ve  got  rather  fond  of  the  poor  old  fellow.  He 
wouldn’t  have  a clergyman — sort  of  agnostic, 
isn’t  he  ? A good  many  of  these  Germans  are ; 
but  the  young  lady  who’s  been  coming  to  see 
him — ” 

They  both  stopped.  Lindau’s  grand,  patri- 
archal head,  foreshortened  to  their  view,  lay 
white  upon  the  pillow,  and  his  broad  white  beard 
flowed  out  over  the  sheet,  which  heaved  with 
those  long  last  breaths.  Beside  his  bed  Marga- 
ret Vance  was  kneeling;  her  veil  was  thrown 
back,  and  her  face  was  lifted ; she  held  clasped 
between  her  hands  the  hand  of  the  dying  man; 
she  moved  her  lips  inaudibly. 

(TO  1IB  OONTINUKD.] 


MEETING  OF  THE  AMERICAN 
BOARD. 

The  American  Board  of  Commissioners  for 
Foreign  Missions  will  hold  its  annual  meeting  in 
the  Broadway  Tabernacle  of  this  city  on  Tues- 
day, Wednesday,  Thursday,  and  Friday,  October 
15-18.  It  has  not  met  in  this  city  since  1832,  at 
which  time  there  was  no  Broadway  Tabernacle, 
and,  we  believe,  no  Congregational  church  either 
in  New  York  or  Brooklyn,  and  the  extreme  boun- 
dary northward  of  the  city  was  considerably  below 
Canal  Street.  We  may  almost  take  it  for  grant- 
ed, too,  that  there  is  no  one  now  living  who  was 
present  and  took  part  fifty-seven  years  ago  in  the 
services  of  that  occasion.  It  may  be  well,  there- 
fore, to  give  a brief  statement  of  the  constitution 
and  work  of  the  Board. 

It  was  founded  in  1810,  and  obtained  a charter 
from  the  Legislature  of  Massachusetts  for  the  pur- 
pose of  “devising  ways  and  means  and  adopting 
and  prosecuting  measures  for  the  spread  of  the 
gospel  in  heathen  lands.”  It  is  said  that  in  the 
debate  on  the  charter  in  the  Senate  of  Massa- 
chusetts, when  an  objection  was  raised  by  one  of 
the  members  on  the  ground  that  it  was  designed 
to  afford  the  means  of  exporting  religion,  whereas 
there  was  none  to  spare  from  among  themselves, 
it  was  pleasantly  and  truly  replied  that  religion 
was  a commodity  of  which  the  more  we  exported 
the  more  we  hud  remaining.  Its  constitution 
was  framed  after  the  manner  of  a Congregational 
association.  The  original  members  of  the  Board 
chose  their  associates  and  successors,  and  the 
charier  providing  that  members,  the  number  of 
whom  is  not  to  exceed  250  at  any  one  time,  must 
be  elected  by  ballot  at  an  annual  meeting,  and 
that  not  less  than  one-third  of  the  body  must  be 
composed  of  laymen,  one-third  of  ministers,  and 
the  other  third  from  either  of  these  classes.  This 
seems  to  be  a rather  antiquated  constitution,  and 
a committee  of  fifteen  members  was  appointed  at 
the  Cleveland  meeting  in  1888  to  examine  and 
report  on  the  question  whether  any  means  could 
be  adopted  to  give  direct  representation  to  the 
churches,  and  bring  them  into  closer  relationship 
to  the  Board.  This  system  gives  to  the  Board 
the  appearance  of  a close  corporation  ; but  what- 
ever objection  it  may  be  open  to  in  theory,  it 
must  be  said  bv  candid  men  that  the  corporate 
members  could  be  regarded  as  having  been,  and 
as  being  now,  a fair  representation  of  the  best 
members  of  the  churches  of  the  land. 

At  the  beginning,  and  for  a considerable  time, 
the  Board  was  used  by  the  Presbyterian  Church 
and  the  Dutch  Reformed  Church  as  well  as 
by  the  Congregational  churches  as  the  agency 
through  which  they  sought  to  carry  on  their  for- 
eign mission  work.  It  stood  at  first  and  still 
stands  on  a thoroughly  undenominational  plat- 
form ; but  as  time  went  on,  Hie  Presbyterians 
and  the  Dutch  Reformed  Church  withdrew  to 
form  mission  boards  within  their  own  lines,  so 
that  now  it  is  virtually  a Congregational  society, 
its  history  in  this  respect  resembling  that  of  the 
London  Missionary  Society  in  the  old  country. 

The  business  of  the  Board  is  carried  on  by  a 
Prudential  Committee,  which  meets  weekly  in 
Boston,  and  by  three  secretaries  and  a treasurer, 
all  of  whom  are  elected  annually  at  the  meeting 
of  the  Board.  The  presentation  of  the  report  of 
this  committee  is  usually  the  first  item  of  busi- 
ness then  presented,  and  sometimes  considerable 
discussion  arises  concerning  it.  Indeed  it  is  pos- 
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sible  that  the  action  of  the  committee  in  a well- 
known  case  during  last  year  may  occasion  some 
debate  at  the  present  meeting;  but  even  if  that 
should  be  the  case,  such  a discussion  will  not  be 
allowed  to  divert  attention  from  the  reports  to 
be  presented  from  Africa,  India,  China,  Japan, 
Turkey,  the  islands  of  the  southern  Pacific,  and 
other  places  where  the  missionaries  of  the  Board 
have  been  working  with  patient  self-denial  and 
considerable  success. 

One  interesting  feature  of  the  business — al- 
ways looked  forward  to  with  great  expectation — 
is  the  address  of  the  President,  for  which  Thurs- 
day evening  is  usually  reserved.  The  custom  of 
delivering  such  an  address  was,  if  not  introduced, 
at  least  steadily  followed  by  Dr.  Mark  Hopkins, 
the  late  President  of  the  Board,  whose  bread 
views,  philosophic  insight,  and  clear-cut,  cimeter- 
like  sentences  always  made  a deep  and  permanent 
impression. 

On  the  present  occasion  this  address  will  be 
given  by  the  new  President,  Dr.  R.  S.  Stores,  of 
the  Church  of  the  Pilgrims,  Brooklyn,  who  by 
the  unanimous  choice  of  the  Board  was  elected 
two  years  ago  to  succeed  the  venerable  and  be- 
loved man  to  whom  we  have  just  referred,  and 
we  may  be  sure  that  it  will  be  worthy  not  only 
of  himself,  but  of  the  occasion.  Dr.  Stores  stands 
in  the  front  rank  of  the  preachers  of  the  day. 
His  historical  lore,  extensive  and  accurate  scholar- 
ship, glowing  imagination,  fervid  eloquence,  and 
commanding  appearance  give  to  his  utterances  a 
combination  of  qualities  rarely  to  be  met  with, 
and  make  him  one  of  the  first  of  American  ora- 
tors. Moreover  his  devotion  to  evangelical  truth, 
or  rather,  let  us  say,  to  Him  who  is  Himself  the 
truth,  kindles  the  whole  man  into  the  white  heat 
of  an  incandescent  earnestness,  which  glows  with 
an  intensity  that  no  hearer  can  withstand.  But 
Dr.  Storrs’s  eloquence  is  equalled  by  his  common- 
sense.  He  makes  an  admirable  presiding  officer, 
so  that  with  him  as  President  we  may  expect  that 
this  annual  meeting  of  the  Board  will  be  charac- 
terized, as  so  many  that  have  gone  before  have 
been,  by  courage  tempered  with  wisdom,  and  in- 
spired by  the  spiritual  uplift  of  devotion  to  the 
best  of  causes. 


ADMIRAL  PORTER. 

Five  successive  generations  of  the  Porter  fam- 
ily have  served  in  the  American  marine.  Alex- 
ander Porter  was  captain  of  a Boston  merchant- 
ship.  His  son  David  commanded  the  Delight 
and  the  Aurora  in  the  Revolutionary  war,  was  at 
one  time  imprisoned  on  the  Jersey,  and  was  made 
a sailing-master  in  the  navy  after  the  war. 
David’s  sons  John  and  David  were  both  in  the 
navy,  the  former  reaching  the  grade  of  com- 
mander, while  the  latter  was  the  renowned  com- 
modore whose  services  in  the  naval  wars  with 
France,  Tripoli,  and  Great  Britain,  during  which 
last  he  commanded  the  Essex,  are  lustrous  in 
our  annals.  Of  Commodore  Porter’s  sons,  one, 
Henry  Ogden,  was  executive  officer  of  the  Hat- 
(era*,  sunk  by  the  Alabama  ; another,  Theodoric, 
was  a lieutenant  in  the  Fourth  Infantry,  killed  in 
the  Mexican  war ; a third,  William  D.,  command- 
ed the  Essex  at  Fort  Henry  and  Fort  Donelson, 
and  served  on  the  Mississippi  as  commodore,  at 
Vicksburg  and  Port  Hudson.  A fourth,  and  the 
most  famous  of  the  name,  is  the  subject  of  the 
present  sketch.  Of  Admiral  D.  D.  Porter’s  cous- 
ins, one,  Captain  David  U.,  was  an  officer  of  the 
navy,  and  another,  Fitz-John,  an  army  officer, 
now  on  the  retired  list.  The  fifth  generation  is 
also  now  represented  in  the  navy. 

With  such  sailor  blood  in  his  veins,  David 
Dixon  Porter,  born  in  the  midst  of  war,  June  8, 
1813,  at  Chester,  Pennsylvania,  naturally  began 
his  career  betimes.  As  a boy  of  eleven  he  ac- 
companied his  father,  Commodore  Porter,  on  the 
cruise  against  pirates  in  the  West  Indies,  which 
resulted  in  the  commodore’s  suspension  for  six 
months  on  the  ground  of  exceeding  his  authority. 
When,  accordingly,  soon  after,  he  resigned  his 
commission,  and  was  appointed  chief  officer  of 
the  navy  of  Mexico,  at  that  time  struggling  against 
Spain  for  independence,  the  lad  was  made  a mid- 
shipman in  the  Mexican  service.  Under  his  cous- 
in, Captain  David  H.  Porter,  who  had  also  gone 
from  our  navy  to  the  Mexican,  he  had  an  adveu- 
turous  cruise  against  Spanish  commerce,  varied 
by  a mutiny,  in  the  discovery  and  suppression  of 
which  the  youngster  had  a prominent  part. 
Shortly  after,  Captain  Porter,  in  command  of  the 
armed  brig  Guerrero,  off  Cuba,  attacked  two 
Spanish  war  vessels,  convoying  a fleet  of  mer- 
chantmen, and  the  firing  brought  out  the  sixty- 
four -gun  frigate  Lealtad,  which  captured  the 
Guerrero  after  a desperate  fight  That  sangui- 
nary battle,  sustained  against  great  odds,  in 
which  Captain  Porter  was  killed,  and  about  eighty 
of  his  crew  either  killed  or  wounded,  was  the  in- 
itiation of  Midshipman  Porter  into  naval  combat. 
He  was  then  fourteen  years  old,  and  had  not 
lacked  an  adventurous  opening  for  the  career  in 
which  he  was  to  become  so  famous. 

The  survivors  of  the  combat  were  imprisoned 
in  the  guard-ship  at  Havana,  but  Midshipman 
Porter  was  soon  released,  and,  making  his  way  to 
the  United  States  by  way  of  Vera  Cruz,  lost  no 
time  in  exchanging  the  Mexican  for  the  Ameri- 
can service,  becoming  a midshipman  in  our  navy 
on  the  2d  of  February,  1829.  That  same  year 
his  father  also  left  the  Mexican  service,  feeling 
aggrieved  nt  the  treatment  he  had  received. 

The  sixty  years  of  active  service  now  before 
the  future  admiral  began  rather  tamely.  Twelve 
of  them  were  passed  in  the  Mediterranean  and 
on  the  Coast  Survey.  He  got  his  lieutenancy  Feb- 
ruary 27,  1841,  after  having  been  made  passed 
midshipman  some  years  earlier,  on  July  3,  1835. 
More  sea  service  followed  in  Mediterranean  and 
Brazilian  waters,  and  then  duty  at  the  Naval  Ob- 
servatory, and  a confidential  errand  to  Hayti.  In 
the  Mexican  war  he  had  charge  of  the  naval  ren- 
dezvous in  New  Orleans,  took  part  in  the  actions 
at  Vera  Cruz,  Tuspan,  and  elsewhere  on  the  Mexi- 


can coast,  and  received  command  of  the  Spitfire. 
Then,  when  the  California  gold  fever  followed 
the  war,  securing  a furlough  from  the  Navy  De- 
partment, he  commanded  the  mail-steamers  Pan- 
ama and  Georgia,  running  between  New  York 
and  Panama.  He  also  brought  to  this  country, 
in  the  United  States  ship  Supply,  eighty -four 
camels,  intended  for  army  use  in  the  Southwest. 

With  the  outbreak  of  the  civil  war,  Lieutenant 
Porter  was  put  in  command  of  the  Poxehatan,  and 
joined  the  Gulf  squadron,  where  his  vessel  block- 
aded the  Southwest  Pass.  Meanwhile  he  was  pro- 
moted to  the  rank  of  commander,  to  date  from 
April  22,  1861.  When  it  was  resolved  to  attack 
New  Orleans,  Commander  Porter  was  consulted 
by  Secretary  Welles  as  to  whether  Captain  D.  G. 
Farragut,  a Southern-born  man,  would  like  to  take 
the  command  of  the  naval  part  of  the  expedition. 
It  is  not  necessary  to  say  that  the  offer  was  wel- 
come. Commander  Porter  was  ordered  to  re- 
port to  Farragut  with  a fleet  of  twenty-one  mor- 
tar schooners,  euch  carrying  a thirteen-inch  mor- 
tar, besides  five  war  steamers  as  convoys,  while 
the  land  forces  co-operating  were  under  charge 
of  General  Butler.  Here  it  may  be  noted  that 
Porter’s  father  had  adopted  Farragut  at  the  age 
of  nine,  and  had  given  him  his  start  in  the  navy. 

In  the  spring  of  1862  Farragut  made  his  mem- 
orable attack  on  Forts  Jackson  and  St.  Philip, 
the  river  defences  of  New  Orleans.  The  part 
assigned  to  Commander  Porter,  that  of  bombard- 
ing the  forts,  was  carried  on  for  six  days  and 
nights — from  April  18th  to  the  24th — and  about 
16,800  shells  were  fired.  The  mortar-boats  lay 
at  a distance  from  the  forts,  with  woods  inter- 
vening, and  their  masts  were  trimmed  with  bushes 
to  prevent  them  from  being  distinguished.  Then 
occurred  the  famous  river  fight  and  running  of 
the  forts  by  Farragut’s  fleet;  and  after  the  latter 
went  up  to  New  Orleans,  the  forts  surrendered  on 
the  28th  of  April  to  Commander  Porter,  whose 
flotilla  had  been  left  below. 

The  next  conspicuous  service  of  Commander 
Porter  was  performed  soon  after  in  the  operations 
on  the  Mississippi  between  New  Orleans  and 
Vicksburg.  “ The  mortar  flotilla,”  wrote  Farra- 
gut, in  his  official  report,  June  30,  1862,  “have 
never  done  better  service  tliun  at  Vicksburg.” 
In  fact,  its  bombardment  of  the  forts  enabled 
Farragut’s  fleet  to  run  by  them.  In  July  of  that 
year  Commander  Porter  was  ordered  to  take  his 
mortar  fleet  to  Fort  Monroe,  and  he  then  received 
instead  the  command  of  the  Mississippi  squad- 
ron ns  Acting  Rear-Admiral,  in  September,  1862. 
This  force  was  increased  from  a dozen  vessels  to 
many  times  that  number  by  putting  guns  and 
protective  armor  on  the  ordinary  river  boats. 
Taking  eight  of  these  vessels,  early  in  1863,  he 
co-operated  with  General  Sherman  in  the  reduc- 
tion of  Arkansas  Post,  on  the  Arkansas  River,  si- 
lencing the  fort  by  the  heavy  fire  of  his  sixty-six 
guns,  and  knocking  the  bomb-proofs  to  pieces. 
Returning  to  Vicksburg,  where  Grant  was  oper- 
ating, on  the  night  of  the  16th  of  April  he  ran 
the  batteries  with  his  fleet,  leading  off  in  his  flag- 
ship, the  Benton,  and  though  every  vessel  was 
struck  by  the  fire  from  the  forts,  little  damage 
was  done.  Being  now  south  of  Vicksburg,  Por- 
ter attacked  Grand  Gulf,  in  connection  with 
Grant’s  army,  bringing  to  bear  eighty-one  pieces 
of  artillery,  and  silencing  the  batteries.  His 
fleet,  however,  suffered  not  a little  in  this  affair ; 
the  Benton,  for  example,  was  struck  forty-seven 
times,  and  lost  twenty-six  men  in  killed  and 
wounded.  When,  after  a series  of  subsequent 
operations  by  General  Grant,  Vicksburg  surren- 
dered, Commander  Porter  received  the  thanks  of 
Congress  for  his  services,  and  also  a commis- 
sion of  Rear-Admiral,  to  date  from  July  4,  1863. 
He  had  well  merited  these  honors.  “The  gun- 
boats,” says  his  official  report,  “have  been  con- 
stantly below  Vicksburg  shelling  the  works.  The 
mortar-boats  have  been  at  work  forty-two  days 
without  intermission.”  In  one  engagement,  that 


of  May  27th,  the  Cincinnati  was  sunk  by  the 
plunging  fire  from  Fort  Hill,  with  a loss  of  many 
men.  Besides  the  almost  incessant  firing  of  the 
navy,  several  large  guns  were  landed  and  put  in 
the  siege  lines,  where  they  were  worked  by  naval 
crews.  Porter  had  also  been  of  great  service  in 
destroying  batteries  erected  by  the  Confederates 
to  cut  off  transports  and  to  block  river  communi- 
cation. The  latter  part  of  the  year  1863  was 
employed  by  Admiral  Porter  in  keeping  open  the 
Mississippi,  which  at  last,  with  the  fall  of  Vicks- 
burg and  Port  Hudson,  “ ran  unvexed  to  the  sea." 
In  the  spring  of  1 864  he  co-operated  with  General 
Banks  in  the  Red  River  expedition,  when  the 
withdrawal  of  the  army  left  the  fleet  in  a perilous 
condition,  from  which  it  was  rescued  by  the  fa- 
mous dam  built  by  Lieutenant-Colonel  Bailey. 

One  more  great  exploit  was  to  crown  the  Ad- 
miral’s career.  Toward  the  close  of  the  year 
1864,  having  been  put  in  command  of  the  North 
Atlantic  Blockading  Squadron,  he  was  ordered 
to  co-operate  with  a land  force  commanded  by 
General  Butler,  to  reduce  Fort  Fisher  and  the 
other  works  on  Cape  Fear  River,  preparatory  to 
capturing  Wilmington.  The  troops  were  sent  on 
transports,  and  on  Christmas  Eve  Admiral  Por- 
ter began  a tremendous  bombardment  from  thir- 
ty-five vessels,  five  of  which  were  iren-clads,  hold- 
ing nineteen  others  in  reserve.  In  a little  over 
an  hour  the  forts  were  silenced ; still  General 
Butler  did  not  consider  the  works  substantially 
injured,  and  concluded,  from  a reconnaissance, 
that  they  could  not  be  carried  by  assault.  Ho 
therefore  returned  with  his  command  to  Hamp- 
ton Roads.  Admiral  Porter  asked  for  a renewal 
of  the  attempt,  and  this  was  granted,  with  Gen- 
eral Terry  in  command  of  the  troops.  On  Janu- 
ary 13th  and  14th  Porter  resumed  liis  attack,  and 
very  early  in  the  morning  of  the  16th,  with  forty- 
four  vessels  in  a curved  line,  besides  fourteen 
held  in  reserve,  he  opened  a tremendous  fire,  yet 
with  careful  aiming,  taking  the  traverses  in  or- 
der, and  trying  to  dismount  the  guns  between 
them.  The  result  was  that  the  infantry  were 
driven  to  their  bomb-proofs,  gun  after  gun  was 
silenced,  and  so  many  of  them  were  dismounted, 
that  at  the  time  fixed  for  the  assault  in  the  af- 
ternoon there  were  few  to  be  feared.  Then  a 
land  attack  was  made,  aud  after  several  hours 
of  hard  fighting  Fort  Fisher  was  captured  by 
General  Terry.  For  this  brilliant  assault  1400 
sailors  and  500  marines  had  been  landed,  and 
they  took  part  in  the  action.  Once  more  Con- 
gress gave  Porter  a vote  of  thanks,  and  again  it 
was  fully  deserved. 

After  the  war,  when  the  grades  of  General  and 
Lieutenant-General  were  awarded  to  Grant  and 
Sherman,  those  of  Admiral  and  Vice-Admiral 
were  given  to  Farragut  and  Porter,  dating  from 
July,  1866.  On  Farragut’s  death,  Porter  was 
made  Admiral  of  the  Navy,  August  15,  1870, 
and  it  was  provided  that  the  grade  should  lapse 
when  he  should  cease  to  hold  it.  Meanwhile,  as 
Vice-Admiral,  he  had  been  made  Superintendent 
of  the  Naval  Academy  at  Annapolis,  where  his 
energy  was  of  great  service  to  the  institution. 

The  nineteen  years  during  which  Admiral  Por- 
ter has  held  his  present  high  grade  have  been 
years  of  peace.  A part  of  his  leisure  he  has  de- 
voted to  literature,  being  the  author  of  a life  of 
Commodore  David  Porter,  a novel  called  Allan 
Dare  and  Robert  le  Diable,  Incidents  and  Anec- 
dotes of  the  Civil  War,  Harry  Marline , and  a 
History  of  the  Navy  in  the  War  o f the  Rebellion . 
These  last  four  works  were  published  from  1885 
to  1887  inclusive,  or  between  his  seventy-second 
and  seventy-fourth  year.  Admiral  Porter  has  also 
kept  fully  abreast  with  the  progress  of  his  pro- 
fession, as  has  been  shown  by  his  annual  reports, 
and  his  essays,  articles,  testimony  before  com- 
mittees of  Congress,  and  conversations  made 
public.  His  interest  in  the  problem  of  national 
defence  and  in  naval  construction  has  been  espe- 
cially conspicuous. 


WATERING. 

"Hi,  there,  Dennis,  what  are  yon  doing  to  my  horse?" 

“An’  didn't  ye  tell  me  afther  watherin'  the  gardin  to  moind  an’  take  the  hoss  out  an’  wather  him 
loo  ? The  hoes  don't  take  it  wid  the  same  oise  an’  comfort  as  the  gardin  did.” 
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TWO  SOULS  WITH  BUT  A 
SINGLE  THOUGHT. 

A DRAMA  IN  TWO  ACTS. 

ACT  1. 

Constance  is  discovered  alone  in  her  boudoir  after 
the  dance.  On  the  dressing-table  herjewt  Is  glim- 
mer here  and  there , and  the  light  is  splintered 
on  the  facets  of  the  cut-glass  bottles  and  the  pen- 
dulating crystals  of  the  candelabra  Jilted  with 
lit  tapers.  Her  dress — a mist  of  white  fading 
into  the  shadows — lies  over  a chair.  Those  are 
her  s/ipfiers  in  the  corner , reflected  in  the  shining 
parquet,  one  on  its  side,  one  upright — little,  point- 
ed slipfters  with  high,  slim  heels.  Her  cloak, 
with  its  long-haired  fur  border,  is  half  on  the. 
sofa  and  half  on  the  floor,  where  she  sal  curled 
■up  in  it  when  she  first  came  in.  Constance, 
in  a loose  white  negligee,  pulls  her  chair  up  to 
the  dressing-table,  and  sludging  her  reflection  in 
the  oval  mirror,  draws  out  her  hair- fans. 
Constance  (dropping  her  hands  suddenly  in  her 
lap,  leaning  her  head  against  the  chair  back,  and 
scrutinizing  her  face  in  the  glass  with  narrowed, 
musing  eyes).  “The  situation  is  simply  detest- 
able! What  am  I to  do?  There  are  his  flow- 
ers” ( casting  a languid  look  at  a huge  bouquet  on 
the  centre  table).  “I  don’t  want  them.  There 
are  his  letters — a whole  boxful — I never  read 
them.  I did  at  first;  every  evenin';  I read  them 
all  over  until  the  eol lection  grew  too  large. 
There  is  his  picture”  (looking  with  an  expression 
of  n find  ennui,  at  a photograph  on  an  adjacent 
stand).  “I  never  look  at  it  any  more.  When  he 
said  this  evening,  ‘ Constance,  how  lovely  you're 
looking!’  I wasn’t  pleased.  I had  almost  rather 
he  hadn’t  said  anything.  I know  by  that  feeling 
that  it  must  come  to  an  end.  When  you  don’t 
want  your  fiance  to  think  you’re  pretty,  that’s  an 
infallible  sign  that  you' don't  want  your  fau.ee  at 
all.  I don’t  wartt  mine.  Not  that  I’m  willing  to 
give  him  up  to  anybody  else.  No  ; it’s  just  that 
I don’t  like  being  engaged.  I prefer  mv  freedom. 
And  yet  he’s  a charming  fellow.”  ( Clasping  her 
hands  behind  her  head  and  looking  up,  her  eyes  suf- 
fused with  dreamful  memories,  at  the  Dresden 
china  garlands  and  Cupids  which  wreathe  the  mir- 
ror.) 44  I can  still  take  pride  in  my  good  taste, 
as  men  take  pride  in  pointing  out  to  their  friends 
the  pretty  woman  they  have  once  loved.  But  it 
must  come  to  an  end ; it  must  be  brokeu  off. 
Will  he  die  of  it?  I don’t  think  so.  Men  have 
died,  and  worms  have  eaten  them,  etc.  They 
were  just  the  same  in  Rosalind’s  day  as  they  are 
in  mine.  Does  lie  adoye  me?  Oh,  of  course; 
how  could  he  help  it  ?”  (Laughs, yawns,  stretching 
her  arms  over  her  head,  catches  sight  of  her  face 
in  the  glass , and  looks  gravely  at  it,  then  laughs 
again  under  her  breath.)  “ How  could  he  help  it? 
Poor  Clem  ! I must  write  the  fatal  letter  to- 
night.” 

[<S7ic  gets  up  lo  cross  to  her  desk,  trailing  be- 
tween the  chairs  in  her  limp  white  dra- 
peries weighted  with  edgings  of  lace.  She 
lights  the  candles,  and  stares  at  the  flick- 
tring  fames  with  a pensive  expression,  her 
finger  on  her  lip. 

“ I wonder  how  he’ll  fed  ? Suppose  lie  should 
come  here  and  want  to  see  me?  I have  a head- 
ache. I won't  go  to  the  dance  to-morrow,  for 
he’ll  get  my  letter  some  time  during  the  day;  but 
he  will  meet  me  at  the  german  on  Tuesday.  He 
can’t  make  a scene;  there'll  be  too  many  people 
there.  He  may  cut  me ! I think  I can  stand 
that ; but  it  will  seem  a little  queer  to  have  Clem 
pass  me  with  a glassy  stare.  I don’t  think  he’ll 
poison  me.  Oh  no!  Clement  belongs  to  the 
nineteenth  century;  if  he  was  the  sort  of  man 
who  poisoned,  lie  wouldn’t  wear  such  well-made 
clothes.  I don’t  think  my  dear  Clement  is  what 
the  novelists  call  ‘ a dramatic  figure.’  There 
will  be  no  green  and  yellow  melancholy  in  his 
case,  no  Patience,  and  no  monument — I feel  quite 
sure  about  the  Patience.  Let  me  see.” 

[ She  seals  herself  at  the  desk,  draws  out  her 
blotting-book,  and  dips  her  fieri  in  the  ink. 
“Yes;  let  me  see!  ‘Dear  Clement — ’ No, 
that  won't  do;  it’s  too  friendly.  He  isn’t  dear 
Clement  any  more.  The  succeeding  announce- 
ment would  be  too  much  of  a shock  after  such  a 
tender  beginning.  The  way  I address  him  should 
prepare  him.  I will  say,  ‘ Dear  Mr.  Randolph.’ 
Yes,  that’s  a great  deal  better.  ‘ Dear  Mr.  Ran- 
dolph,— This  letter  will  bear  you  sad  news — ’ 
No;  how  can  I sav  that  ? He  might  get  furious, 
and  write  back,  ‘ Dear  Constance, — Don’t  worry 
yourself  about  its  being  sad  news;  quite  the  con- 
trary.’ Of  course  he’s  a gentleman  ; but  gentle- 
men when  they’re  jilted,  like  gentlemen  when 
they’ve  had  too  much  wine,  may  be  permitted  to 
forget  themselves.  Besides,  that  looks  too  much 
like  an  announcement  of  a death  in  the  family. 
It  ought  to  lie  kind,  vet  dignified.  I mightn't  to 
deplore  what  I’m  doing,  because  if  I didn’t  want 
to  I wouldn't  be  doing  it.  It’s  rather  difficult  to 
find  the  right  words.”  (/tiles  the  end  of  the  quill, 
and  ruminates  with  large,  s/ec/iy  eyes  fixed  on  the 
candle  fame.)  “Now  I think  tins  is  better: 

‘ Dear  Mr.  Randolph, — This  letter  will  tell  you 
that  I have  derided  we  must  break  our  engage- 
ment. It  is  better  for  both  of  us.  For  though 
you  have  always  Imeii  kind  and  generous  to  me, 
and  I have  nothing  to  complain  of — ’ Um  !” 

( I 'an. srny  with  arrested  /mi  and  'miking  it  over 
d’lbionjy.)  44  4 1 have  nothing  to  complain  of — ’ 

4 This  letter  will  tell  you.’  I don’t  like  4 this  let- 
ter.’ No,  I don’t  like  that.  It  won’t  do.  It 
reads  like  a recommendation  for  a servant: 

4 This  letter  is  to  ye.  nl  x that  R.  Clement  Randolph 
is  a fin vi  washer  and  iron, -r,  and  understands  the 
fhjme.'  irons.’  Horrible  ! I,,  t me  trv  again  ; 

an  entirely  new  form— dignified,  .add,  resigned— 
beginning  in  the  frozen  manner:  4 Mr.  Clement 
Randolph.  Dear  Sir.  — u-s,  that’s  very  eood  ; 
‘Dear  Sir’  will  explain  .untiling — ‘I  find,  on 

engagement  I have  cume  to  too  rash  and  hasty  a 


decision.  Without  thoroughly  reading  my  heart, 
I have  consented  to  become  your  wife,  and  to 
love,  honor,  and  obey  you.  Can  you  bring  your- 
self to  tolerate  or  forgive  inc  when  I confess  that 
I find  I was  mistaken,  that  I — ' ” 

[ Her  pern  gradually  moves  more  and  more 
slowly,  ami  finally  trails  across  the  paper, 
leaving  a wavering  black  line.  She  reads 
over  the  letter •,  thought  fully  stroking  her 
lifts  with  the  quill  feather,  pauses,  refects, 
her  brows  knit,  then  a slow  blush  creeps 
up  to  her  ruffled  curls,  arul  she  hangs  her 
head. 

44  How  can  I send  him  that  after  all  that  has 
passed  ? How  can  I write  hint  such  a stiff,  un- 
natural letter,  after  the  times  we’ve  waltzed  to- 
gether, and  sat  on  the  stairs  together,  and  rode 
together,  and  swam  from  the  wharf  to  the  raft — 
und  the  evening  he  kissed  me  under  the  grape 
arbor  when  we  were  first  engaged  ? Oh,  I can’t !” 
(Crumples  up  the  letter,  and  throws  it  angrily  into 
the  scrap  basket,  then  sits  mourn  fully  musing,  her 
chin  in  her  hand.)  44 1 feel  very  sentimental  and 
unhappy.  It  was  so  nice  at  first — Clem  was  so 
nice — I was  so  nice ! I thought  I was  in  love 
with  him.  I’ve  thought  that  before — but  still ! 
I wonder  if  that’s  a tear  in  my  eye  ?”  (Delicately 
touches  her  eyelid  -with  the  end  of  the  long,  loose 
sleeve  of  her  negligee,  and  then  looks  for  the  trace 
of  the  tear.)  44  No,  apparently  not.  It  takes  a 
good  deal  to  make  me  erv.  Papa  says  the  only 
way  is  to  pinch  my  finger  in  a door.”  (The  clock 
strikes.)  “Heavens!  Four!  What  a spectre 
I’ll  be  to-morrow ! Suppose  I try  a humorous 
letter  ? Suppose  I treat  it  lightly,  as  if  I thought 
he  couldn’t  possibly  be  angry,  this  way:  4 Dear 
Clement — ’ This  must  be  dear  Clement;  you 
can’t  be  humorous  and  dignified  at  the  same 
time.  4 Dear  Clement, — Here  is  a piece  of  good 
news!  I am  goiug  to  set  you  free.  You  are 
going  to  be  at  large  once  more.  Doesn’t  that 
make  you  feci  very  gay,  and  give  you  a high 
opinion  of  my  generosity  ? Eutre  nous,  I want  to 
be  set  free  myself  ’ — this,  at  least,  has  the  merit 
of  being  more  truthful  than  any  of  the  others, 
but — There  is  a 4 but  ’ ! ” (Reads  it  frowning, 
suddenly  tearing  it  up  in  angry  despair).  44  Oh, 
its  worse  than  any  of  the  others.  It’s  frivolous, 
hard-hearted,  hateful ! It  makes  me  appear  as 
though  I was  made  of  cast-iron.  It’s  not  only 
injuring  him,  but  insulting  him.  Yet  it  sounds 
very  like  me.  Well  ” (with  resignation), 44 1 sup- 
pose I must  be  made  of  cast-iron,  then.  Oh, 
how  sleepy  I am ! How  I wish  it  was  finished, 
and  I could  go  to  bed  !”  ( Yawns  wearirdly . rubs 

her  eyes,  then  suddenly  starts  nj>  and  seizes  the  fun.) 
“An  inspiration!  Quick,  while  I remember — 

4 Miss  Leigh  presents  her  compliments  to  Mr. 
Randolph,  and  regrets  exceedingly  that  upon  re- 
flection she  thinks  it  advisable  to  consider  their 
engagement  annulled  from  this  time  forth.’ 
That’s  concise  as  Charles  Reade — concise  and  to 
the  point.  Very  dignified  too ; in  fact,  a captious 
critic  might  find  it  too  dignified.  But  a letter 
like  that  needs  to  be  explained.  There  ought  to 
be  a key  to  go  with  it.  He  will  want  to  know 
why  Miss  Leigh  thinks  it  advisable  to  consider 
the  engagement  annulled.  He  will  insist  on  ex- 
planations. I will  have  to  see  him  and  tell  him 
that  I don’t  care  for  him  as  much  as  I thought  I 
did,  and  he  will  stare  at  me  all  the  time  I'm  say- 
ing it,  then  erv,  4 Heartless  coquette,  do  you 
know  that  you  have  ruined  the  life  of  an  holiest 
man?’  or  something  like  that.  Of  course  I 
couldn't  stand  such  a scene.  I’d  die,  or  renew 
the  engagement ; and  I don’t  know  which  would 
be  the  worst.  No;  the  whole  thing  must  be 
done  in  one  letter.  There  must  be  no  need 
for  subsequent  recriminations.” 

[ She  gets  up,  and  slowly  paces  bark  and  forth 
with  soft , regular  foot-fall , and  folds  of 
lace -edged  material  dinging  about  her 
graceful  figure  as  she  pauses. 

“How  do  other  gills  do  it?  Engagements 
have  been  broken  before  this,  and  no  one  has 
died,  or  gone  mad,  or  sat  up  all  night  ruining 
their  eyes  composing  letters  that  won’t  be 
composed.  How  did  Claire  do  it  ? Now  that  I 
think  of  it,  we  always  had  our  suspicions  that 
Claire  didn’t  do  it  at  all ; that  it  was  Everett. 
But  we  never  could  find  out.  ‘Carry  the  war 
into  the  enemy’s  country  ’ — someone  told  me  that 
once.  ‘Carry  the  war  into  the  enemy’s  country  ’ 
— make  him  think  that  I am  angry.  That’s  an 
idea  ! Let  me  think.”  (Leans  against  the  back 
of  the  sofa,  her  head  droojied,  the  long  coiled  rope 
of  her  hair  swinging  down  nearly  to  her  knees.) 
“‘Carry  the  war  into  the  enemy’s  country’?  I 
don’t  know  much  about  the  enemy’s  country.” 
(Coes  back  to  the  desk  and  begins  writing  on  sheets 
of  paper,  and  then  tearing  them  up.)  “ The  enemy’s 
country  is  a barren  wilderness  as  far  as  I know. 
Dear  Clem!  I don’t  believe  he  ever  did  anything 
wrong  in  his  life.  Oh,  I am  So  tired!  I’m  sure 
there  are  tears  in  my  eyes  now.”  ( Yawns  once 
more,  and  runs  her  fingers  through  the  roots  of  her 
hair,  then  leans  back  and  stares  up  at  the  ceiling 
with  swimming  eyes.)  44  Now  if  one  was  onlv  an 
English  girl,  one’s  mother  would  arrange  this. 
She  would  see  poor  Clem  and  settle  the  affair 
with  him,  while  I would  be  upstairs  discreetly 
weeping  behind  the  window-curtain.  Or  a French 
girl.  They  don’t  have  any  trouble  at  all.  Every- 
thing is  fixed  beforehand  for  them  as  neatly  and 
pleasantly  as  possible — convent,  fiance,  husband. 
Happy  French  girls,  I envv  you!”  (Smiles  a 
sweet,  drowsy  smile,  which  breaks  into  a lazy  laugh, 
suddenly  stops,  starts  up,  seizes  the  pen,  and  scratches 
down  aft  w words  on  a sheet  ofjsijxr.)  “ Excelsior ! 
I have  it!  The  French  girls  inspired  it.  Oh, 
it’s  charming  !”  (Holds  off  the  letter,  gazing  foudhi 
at  it.)  “.lust  this,  untiling  more:  ' Je  sais  tout! 
Adieu  •'  It  is  certainly  conclusive,  and  there  can 
be  no  uncomfortable  questionings.  Door  Clem  ! 
I hope  lie  won't  feel  very  much  cut  up.  Just 
enough  to  preserve  my  vanity  without  injuring 
his  appetite.  How  magnanimous  I am,  and  how 
sleepy  !”  ( Rises,  and  drifts  toward  the.  inner  room, 
slowly  shaking  out  her  heavy  hair.)  " Perhaps 


when  he  gets  it  he’ll  come  and  insist  on  an  ex- 
planation.” (Enters  the  room,  and  turns  up  the 
gas  ; then,  her  voice  sounding  softly  from  the  in- 
terior of  the  hushed  and  scented  shrine  into  which 
she  has  wit/uirawn :)  44  He  can’t  come  before  the 
day  after  to-morrow — where  did  Marie  leave  my 
brush  ? — and  I suppose  if  he  should  come  that  I 
ought  to  see  him.” 

ACT  II. 

[Clement’s  sitting-room,  lit  by  a tall  brass 
lamp,  whose  light  vaguely  reveals  a dim , 
sumptuous  prospective  of  heavy  hangings , 
faint  twilight  tajiesirus  and  lengths  of 
gleaming  mirrors  fading  away  into  Ike 
shadows  of  a darker  sleeping-room.  A 
fire  of  soft  coal  sends  a fitful  red  light  up 
the  walls  as  the  fame  judjiitutcs  over  the 
coal,  glimmers  on  the  glasses  of  the  pic- 
tures, the  smooth  surface  of  the  photo- 
graphs in  folding  leather  eases,  and  strikes 
along  the  fiolished floor  in  warm,  wavering 
ref  ections.  Clement,  in  evening  drtss,  is 
discovered  in  a deep  arm-chair,  his  ha  Is 
oh  the  fender,  his  hat  on  the  back  of  his 
head,  his  cane  between  his  knees,  his  right 
haml  caressing  his  mustache,  while  he  looks 
into  the  fire  with  absently  staring  eyts. 

Clement  (dreamily).  “ If  I was  like  a hero  of  ro- 
mance, I would  say  that  it  was  a dull  evening  be- 
cause my  Dulcinea  was  not  there.  But  I’m  not  a 
hero  of  romance ; I’m  not  the  hero  of  anything 
but  one  rather  limp  love  affair,  which  hasn’t  got 
enough  romance  about  it  to  put  on  the  point  of  a 
pin.  Constance  wasn’t  there,  yet  I had  a good 
time  as  such  things  go.  Looking  iuto  the  situation 
with  a cold,  critical  eye,  I think  1 iiad  a better 
time  than  if  slic’d  been  there.  Under  those  cir- 
cumstances I would  have  had  to  sit  and  talk  to 
lief  half  the  evening,  and  when  I wasn’t  talking  to 
her,  stand  and  look  at  her  talking  to  some  one  ei»e. 
That's  what’s  expected  of  a lover  in  these  gold- 
en duys.  It’s  an  exacting  idle.”  (1‘nlls  at  his 
fair  mustache,  and  then  glances  fondly  down  at  it.) 
“Constance  is  delightfully  pretty;  she  has  the 
loveliest  little  head  in  ail  the  world,  and  yet — and 
yet — ” (Rushes  his  /uil  suddenly  down  on  the 
badge  of  his  nose,  and  for  a space  sits  motionless, 
his  chin  sunk  on  las  chest,  his  hands  clasped  over 
the  head  of  his  cane,  occasional  disjointed  sentences 
issuing  from  the  shadow  of  the  hat.)  “ i loved  her 
distractedly  that  summer.  Was  she  more  lov- 
able then,  or  is  it  my  fault  now  ? I wouldn’t  go 
back  to  that  place  next  summer  for  anything — 
not  to  bury  a dog.  Siie  wouldn’t  let  me  kiss  her 
hand  last  night;  I don’t  think  1 cared  much. 
Last  summer,  when  Everett’s  engagement  was 
broken,  lie  exchanged  the  ring  lor  a watch,  a 
luatch-box,  and  a pair  of  sleeve-links.  I’ve  got 
three  watches  already.  Never  knew  exactly  who 
broke  that  engagement.  Might  go  round  and 
see  Everett  to-morrow,  and  try  what  a little  ju- 
dicious pumping  will  bring  forth.  Rather  blight 
fellow,  Everett;  much  brighter  than  I am,  it  ap- 
pears.” 

(litre  he  rouses  himself  to  a sitting  posture, 
and,  the  cane  between  las  knees,  his  chin 
resting  on  its  silver  top,  his  hat  still  on  his 
nose,  he  starts  musingly  mto  the  fire. 

“Constance  is  rather  Ingn  - tempered.  She 
knows  Claire  quite  well,  and  probably  knows  how 
it  was  done.  That  makes  it  an  impossibility  for 
me  to  tty  Everett’s  racket,  even  if  I knew  what 
it  was.  Dear  Connie,  she  looks  very  pretty  when 
site’s  angry.  I made  her  furious  that  day  on  the 
yacht-race,  when  Beltran  lost  his  hat,  and  I said 
it  was  a pity  lie  committed  the  mistake  of  keep- 
ing his  brains  in  it.  She  was  angry,  and  then  we 
made  up,  leaning  against  the  rail.  She  had  a 
deer-stalker  on,  and  her  hair  curled  up  in  the  fog, 
and  the  check  with  the  dimple  was  oil  my  side — 
since  then  I’ve  grown  accustomed  to  the  dimple. 
We  leant  against  the  rail  and  talked  in  low  tones 
— now  that  I think  of  it,  I believe  we  whispered. 

I don’t  know  wiiat  we  did  that  for.  We  might 
have  screamed  and  no  one  would  have  heard  us, 
for  they  were  all  below.  Still  ” ( heaving  a lin- 
gering sigh)  44  it  was  nice ! Beltran  was  in  love 
with  her  then.  I wonder  if  he  is  yet?  I 
hope  he  isn’t.  I couldn’t  stand  the  idea  of  her 
marrying  that  clod.  It  strikes  me  that  my  con- 
duct bears  a curious  resemblance  to  that  of  the 
dog  in  the  manger.”  (Ruminates  in  frowning 
silence.)  “ Suppose  she  were  to  cry  ? I couldn’t 
stand  that.  At  the  first  tear  I’d  ask  her  to  fly 
witli  me  and  be  the  pirate’s  bride.  I could  say 
I was  only  joking.  Would  she  be  angry  ? That 
wouldn’t  be  so  dreadful,  but  then  she  looks  so 
pretty  when  she’s  angry.  I wonder,  now”  (drooji- 
ing  his  head  to  one  side  and  staring  at  the  rug)  “ if 
she  really  cares  for  me  ?”  (Smiles  sardonically.) 
44  As  much  as  is  consistent  with  good  style,  we'll 
say.  A heart,  poetically  not  anatomically  speak- 
ing, is  one  of  the  attributes  of  the  parvenu  in 
his  aboriginal  state.” 

[He  f alls  into  another  reverie,  draws  himself 
to  the  edge  of  his  chair,  and,  with  his  chin 
on  the  top  of  his  cane,  sictepS  the  room  with 
a long,  absent  stare.  His  eyes  fimiltg  rest 
on  the  table. 

44  Aha,  letters!  Let  me  see.  One  from  her — 
an  unusual  attention.”  (Takes  off  his  hat  and 
puts  it  on  the  table.)  “ I wonder  how  it  will  be- 
gin ? They  used  to  he  4 Dear  Clement,' ’ then  they 
got  to  he  4 Dearest  Clem,’  then  they  came  to  be 
‘Dearest,’  and  finally  4 Sweetheart. * 4 Sweet- 
heart’” (gently  repeating  it);"  that  was  rather 
pretty.  And  now  they  have  retrograded,  and  got 
hack  as  far  as  4 Dear  Clem.’  This  inav  be  4 Dear 
Mr.  Randolph.’  ” (Opens  it  and  reads.  Ends 
blank,  then  piizzhfl.  Turns  it  over,  and  stares  at 
the  other  side.  Dads  it  again,  pulling  Ids  mus- 
tue/f,  “ 'Je — sais— Und!  Aden  !'  'Adieu'1  — 

( jood-liv  ! What  does  she  mean  by  iliat  ? 'Adit a 
— Je  sais  lout.'  Well!”  (with  a startled  laugh) 
“ this  looks — 'Adieu,  adieu.  Jt  sais  tout.'  That 
isn’t  true.  What  can  she  know  ? How  did  she 
find  it  out  ? 'Je  sttis  tout.'  I'd  give  something  to 
know  what  that  4 tout ' stands  for.  What  the 


deuce  can  she  have  heard  ?”  ( Studies  the  Utter, 
then  suddenly  says,  with  suppressed  vindictiveness:) 
44  I’d  like  to  find  the  fool  that  told  her ! It’s  odd 
she  doesn’t  give  some  hint  as  to  what  she  refers 
so  that  a fellow  could  have  a chance  to  vindi- 
cate himself.  I can’t  deny  it  when  I don’t  know 
what  it  is.”  ( Throws  the  letter  on  the  table,  and 
looks  gloomily  at  the  fire.)  44 1 won’t  need  to  »o 
and  see  Everett  to-morrow.  No;  I’m  free.  I 
don't  feel  madly  exhilarated.  I feel  sleepy.  Per- 
haps I’m  too  sleepy  to  realize  that  thrills  of  joy 
are  coursing  through  my  veins.”  (Gets  up,  and 
leans  against  the  mantel  piece.)  44  4 1 know  all! 
Good-by.’  Poor  Connie ! I wonder  whether 
she  was  angry  or  sorry  when  she  wrote  that?” 
(Hioks  sentimentally  at  her  picture.)  44  She  has 
the  loveliest  little  head  in  all  the  world.”  (Sight 
and  turns  away,  crosses  the  room,  stcijts,  and  conus 
back  to  the  tuble.)  “ Where’s  that  letter?  Here 
it  is.  I don’t  want  that  idiot  James  reading  it.” 
( Goes  toward  the  inner  apartment,  the  letter  in  hit 
hand,  again  sto/m,  meditates,  then  says,  slowly,  as  if 
he  had  been  arguing  with  a persuasive  adversary.) 
“ I think  I'll  have  to  see  her  about  that.  I mast 
have  4 tout ’ explained.  It  may  be  a groundless 
calumny.  When  a man’s  jilted,  he  likes  to  know 
the  reason  why.”  Geraldine  Bonner. 


GUY  DE  MAUPASSANT. 

BY  HENRY  JAMES. 

It  is  so  embarrassing  to  speak  of  the  writers 
of  one  country  to  the  readers  of  another  that  I 
sometimes  wonder  at  the  complacency  with  which 
the  delicate  task  is  entered  upon.  There  are 
eases  in  which  the  difficult  art  of  criticism  be- 
comes doubly  difficult,  inasmuch  as  they  compel 
the  critic  to  forfeit  wiiat  I may  call  his  natural 
advantages.  The  first  of  these  natural  advan- 
tages is  that  those  who  read  him  shall  help  him 
bv  taking  a great  many  things  for  granted ; shall 
ailow  him  iiis  general  point  of  view  and  his 
terms — terms  which  he  is  not  obliged  to  define. 
The  relation  of  the  American  reader  to  the  French 
writer,  for  instance,  is,  on  the  contrary,  so  indi- 
rect that  it  gives  him  who  proposes  to  mediate 
between  them  a great  deal  more  to  do.  Here  he 
has  in  a manner  to  define  his  terms  and  establish 
his  point  of  view. 

The  first  simplification  he  is  prompted  to  ef- 
fect is  therefore  to  ask  the  reader  to  make  the 
effort  to  approach  the  author  as  nearly  as  possi- 
ble in  the  supposed  spirit  of  one  of  his  own  (one 
of  the  author’s)  fellow-countrymen.  If  the  au- 
thor be  French,  remember  that  as  it  is  to  French- 
men he  addresses  himself,  it  is  profitless  to  read 
him  without  a certain  displacement  of  tradition. 
If  he  be  German,  reflect  in  the  same  way  that  it 
was  far  from  his  business  to  write  in  such  a man- 
ner as  would  conciliate  most  the  habits  and  pre- 
judices of  the  English-speaking  mind.  There  are 
doubtless  many  people  all  ready  to  regard  them- 
selves as  injured  by  a suggestion  that  they  should 
for  the  hour,  and  even  in  the  decent  privacy  of 
the  imagination,  comport  themselves  as  creatures 
of  alien  (by  which  we  usually  understand  infe- 
rior) race.  To  them  it  is  only  to  be  answered 
that  they  had  better  never  touch  a foreign  book 
on  any  terms,  but  lead  a contented  life  in  the 
homogeneous  medium  of  the  dear  old  mother- 
speech.  That  life,  by  compensation,  they  will  of 
course  endeavor  to  make  as  rich  as  possible;  and 
there  is  one  question  they  will  always  be  able  to 
ask  without  getting  an  immediate  answer,  so  that 
the  little  inquiry  will  retain  more  or  less  its  tri- 
umphant air,  “ Why  should  we  concern  ourselves 
so  much  about  French  literature,  when  those 
who  produce  it  concern  themselves  so  little  about 
ours  ?” 

That  strong  argument  will  always  be  in  order, 
especially  among  those  who  do  not  really  know- 
how little  the  French  are,  as  they  say,  preoccu- 
pied with  English  and  American  work ; and  on 
some  occasions  it  will  be  supported  by  the  fur- 
ther inquiry:  “Is  not  the  very  perfection  of 
Freiich  literature  to-day  an  exemplary  conse- 
quence of  the  fact  that  its  principal  exponents 
stay  at  home  and  mind  their  business — shut  their 
doors  and  4 take  care  of  ’ (soigner)  their  form  ? 
They  don’t  waste  time,”  it  will  be  added,  “in  su- 
perficial excursions,  nor  have  they  any  confidence 
in  the  lessons  that  are  to  be  learned  beyond  the 
frontier.  Watch  them  a little  and  you  will  see 
plenty  of  examples  of  tiiat  want  of  confidence. 
They  accept  their  own  order  of  things  as  their 
limit,  and  in  that  order  they  dig,  as  we  know, 
very  deep.  To  speak  only  of  fiction,  there  are 
multitudes  of  tales  by  English  and  American 
writers  which  profess  to  deal  with  French  and 
with  Italian  fife,  yet  probably  not  one  of  which, 
unless  it  he  George  Kiiot’s  Romola,  has  any  veri- 
similitude or  any  value  for  Frenchmen  or  for  Ital- 
ians. Few  indeed  are  the  works  of  fiction  which 
they  on  their  side  have  dedicated  to  the  portrai- 
ture of  the  Anglo-Saxon  world  ; and  great,  doubt- 
less. do  they  deem  the  artistic  naivete  of  a race 
which  can  content  itself  with  that  sort  of  stuff  as 
a substitute  for  thoroughness.”  Thus,  it  will  be 
seen,  the  very  “perfection”  of  French  literature 
(which  a hundred  observers  will  also  of  eourse 
contest)  may,  oddly  enough,  be  offered  as  a rea- 
son for  having  nothing  to  do  with  it. 

These  are  the  embroilments  of  a flirtation — an 
expression  which  is  really  the  only  proper  one  to 
apply  to  our  interest  in  the  “ sort  of  stuff”  which 
has  enabled  such  a writer  as  M.  Guy  de  Maupas- 
sant, whose  name  I have  prefixed  to  these  re- 
marks, to  be  possible.  To  a serious  and  well- 
regulated  union  with  such  a writer  the  American 
public  must,  in  tlie  nature  of  things,  shrink  frotn 
pretending;  but  nothing  need  prevent  it — not 
even  the  sense  of  danger  (often,  it  must  be  said, 
much  rather  an  incentive) — from  enjoying  those 
desultory  snatches  of  intercourse  which  repre- 
sent in  the  world  of  books  the  broken  opportu- 
nities of  Rosina  or  Juliet.  These  young  ladies, 
it  is  true,  eventually  went  much  further,  and  the 
situation  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  reader,  when  craning 
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over  the  creaking  fourth  or  fifth  floor  balcony  of  r 
translation,  must  be  understood  as  that  to  which 
the  romance  of  curiosity  would  have  been  restrict- 
ed if  the  Guardian  and  the  Nurse — in  other  words, 
public  opinion — had  succeeded  in  keeping  the  af- 
fair within  limits.  M.  de  Maupassant  is  an  Al- 
mnviva  who  strums  his  guitar  with  the  expecta- 
tion of  raising  the  street,  and  he  performs  most 
skilfully  under  those  windows  from  which  the 
flower  of  attention  at  any  price  is  flung  down  to 
him.  If  he  is  a capital  specimen  of  the  foreign 
writer  with  whom  the  critic  has  most  trouble, 
there  could  at  the  same  time  be  no  better  exhi- 
bition of  the  force  which  sets  this  inquiring,  ad- 
miring spirit  in  motion. 

The  only  excuse  the  critic  has  for  braving  the 
embarrassments  I have  mentioned  is  that  he  wish- 
es to  perform  a work  of  recommendation,  ntid  in- 
deed there  is  no  profit  iu  talking  in  English  of 
M.  de  Maupassant  unless  it  be  in  the  sense  of 
recommending  him.  One  should  never  go  out 
of  one’s  wuy  to  differ ; and  translation,  interpre- 
tation, the  business  of  adjusting  to  another  me- 
dium, are  a going  out  of  one’s  way.  Silence  is 
the  best  disapproval ; and  to  take  people  up  with 
an  earnest  grip,  only  to  put  them  down,  is  to  add 
to  the  vain  gesticulation  of  the  human  scene. 
That  reader  will  therefore  be  most  intelligent 
who,  if  he  does  not  leave  M.  de  Maupassant  quite 
alone,  makes  him  a present,  as  it  were,  of  the 
conditions.  My  purpose  was  to  enumerate  these, 
but  I shall  not  accomplish  it  properly  if  I fail  to 
recognize  that  they  are  manifold. 

The  first  of  them  to  be  mentioned  is,  doubtless, 
that  he  came  into  the  literary  world,  as  he  him- 
self has  related,  under  the  protection  of  the  great 
Flaubert.  This  was  but  a dozen  years  ago,  for 
Guy  de  Maupassant  belongs,  among  the  distin- 
guished Frenchmen  of  his  period,  to  the  new  gen- 
eration. His  celebrity  has  been  gathered  in  a 
short  career,  and  his  experience,  which  in  certain 
ways  suggests  the  helping  hand  of  time,  in  a 
rapid  life,  inasmuch  as  he  was  born  in  1850. 
These  things  go  fast  in  France,  and  there  is  al- 
ready a newer  generation  still,  with  its  dates  and 
its  notabilities  ; but  we  need  scarcely  yet  open  a 
parenthesisjfor  the  so-called  decadent*  : they  have 
produced  no  talent  that  seems  particularly  alive ; 
to  do  so  would,  indeed,  be  a disloyalty  to  their 
name.  Besides  the  link  of  the  same  literary 
ideal,  Gustave  Flaubert  had  with  his  young  pupil 
a strong  community  of  local  sense — the  sap  of 
the  rich  old  Norman  country  was  in  the  veins  of 
both.  It  is  not  too  much  to  sav  that  there  is  a 
large  element  in  Maupassant  that  the  reader  will 
care  for  in  proportion  as  he  has  a kindly  impres- 
sion of  the  large,  bountiful  Norman  land,  with  its 
abbeys  and  its  nestling  farms,  its  scented  hedges 
and  hard  white  roads,  where  the  Sunday  blouse 
of  the  rustic  is  picked  out  in  color,  its  succulent 
domestic  life,  and  its  canny  and  humorous  pea- 
santry. There  is  something  in  the  accumulated 
heritage  of  such  a province  which  may  well  have 
fed  the  imagination  of  an  artist  whose  vision  was 
to  be  altogether  of  this  life. 

That  is  another  of  M.  de  Maupassant’s  condi- 
tions : what  is  clearest  to  him  is  the  immitigabil- 
ity  of  our  mortal  predicament,  with  its  occasional 
beguilements  and  its  innumerable  woes.  Flau- 
bert would  have  been  sorry  to  blur  this  sharp- 
ness, and  indeed  he  ministered  to  it  in  helping  to 
place  his  young  friend  in  possession  of  a style 
which  completely  reflects  it.  Guy  de  Maupas- 
sant, from  his  own  account  (in  the  preface  to 
Pierre  ft  Jean),  devoted  much  time  to  the  mor- 
al that  to  prove  that  you  have  a first-rate  tal- 
ent you  must  have  a first-rate  style.  He  there- 
fore learned  to  write,  and  acquired  an  instrument 
which  emits  no  uncertain  sound.  He  is  wonder- 
fully concise  and  direct,  yet  at  the  same  time  it 
would  be  difficult  to  characterize  more  vividly. 
To  have  color  and  be  sober  with  it  is  an  ideal, 
and  this  ideal  M.  de  Maupassant  constantly 
touches.  The  complete  possession  of  his  instru- 
ment has  enabled  him  to  attack  a great  variety 
of  subjects — usually  within  rigid  limits  of  space. 
He  has  accepted  the  necessity  of  being  brief,  and 
has  made  brevity  very  full,  through  making  it  an 
energetic  selection.  He  has  published  less  than 
half  a dozen  novels  and  more  than  a hundred 
tales  ;*  and  it  is  upon  his  talcs  that  his  reputa- 
tion will  mainly  rest.  The  short  tale  is  infinitely 
relished  in  France,  which  can  show  in  this  form 
an  array  of  masterpieces ; and  no  small  part  of 
Maupassant’s  success,  I think,  comes  from  his 
countrymen’s  pride  in  seeing  him  add  to  a col- 
lection which  is  already  a national  glory.  He 
has  done  so,  as  I say,  by  putting  selection  real- 
ly upon  its  mettle — by  going  in  every  picture 
straight  to  the  strongest  ingredients,  and  to  them 
alone. 

The  turn  of  his  mind  has  helped  him  to  do 
this,  an  extraordinary  perceptive  apparatus  of 
the  personal,  material,  immediate  sort.  M.  de 
Maupassant  takes  his  stand  on  everything  that 
solicits  the  sentient  creature  who  lives  in  his 
senses ; gives  the  impression  of  the  active,  inde- 
pendent observer  who  is  ashamed  of  none  of  his 
faculties,  describes  what  he  sees,  renders,  with  a 
rare  reproduction  of  tone,  what  he  hears,  and  is 
more  anxious  to  see  and  to  hear  than  to  make 
sure,  in  advance,  of  propping  up  some  particular 
theory  of  things.  He  has  indeed  a theory  to  the 
effect  that  they  are  pretty  bad,  but  practically  the 
air  of  truth  in  the  given  case  is  almost  never  sac- 
rificed to  it.  His  strong,  hard,  cynical,  slightly 
cruel  humor  can  scarcely  be  called  a theory; 
what  one  may  say  of  this  rather  is  that  his  droll- 
er}’ is  a direct  emanation  from  the  facts,  and  es- 
pecially from  the  rural  facts,  which  he  knows 
with  extraordinary  knowledge.  His  most  brill- 
iantly clever  tales  deal  with  the  life,  pervaded,  for 
the  most  part,  by  a strong  smell  of  the  barn  yard 
and  the  wine-shop,  of  the  Norman  cottage  and 

• Messrs.  Harper  & Brothers  have  in  press  for  early 
publication  The  Odd  Xumber,  which  will  contain  thir- 
teen of  Guy  de  Maupassant's  tales,  translated  by  Jon- 
athan Stttrges,  and  accompanied  with  an  introduction 
by  Henry  Janies. 


market-place.  Such  a little  picture  as  “La  Fi- 
celle” (“The  Piece  of  String”)  is  a pure  gem,  so 
caught  in  the  fact  arc  the  whimsicalities  of  the 
thick-witted  rustic  world. 

For  the  last  ten  years  M.  de  Maupassant  has 
contributed  an  almost  weekly  nouvelle  to  some 
Parisian  sheet  which  has  allowed  him  a luxurious 
liberty.  They  have  been  very  unequal,  too  nu- 
merous, and  occasionally  bad  enough  to  be  by  an 
inferior  hand  (an  inevitable  accident  in  copious 
production),  but  they  have  contained  an  immense 
element  of  delightful  work.  Taken  all  together, 
they  are  full  of  life  (of  life  as  the  author  con- 
ceives it,  of  course — he  is  far  from  having  taken 
its  measure  in  all  directions),  and  between  the 
lines  of  them  we  seem  to  read  of  that  partly 
pleasant  and  wholly  modern  invention,  a roving 
existence  in  which  for  art  no  impression  is 
wasted.  M.  de  Maupassant  travels,  explores, 
navigates,  shoots,  goes  up  in  balloons,  and  writes. 
He  treats  of  the  North  and  of  the  South,  evident- 
ly makes  “ copy  ” of  everything  that  happens  to 
him,  and  in  the  interest  of  such  copy  and  such 
happenings,  ranges  from  Etretat  to  the  depths  of 
Algeria.  Lately  he  has  given  signs  of  adding  a 
new  cord  to  his  bow — a silver  cord  of  intenser 
vibration.  His  last  two  novels,  Pierre  et  Jean 
and  Port  comme  la  Mort , deal  with  shades  of 
feeling  and  delicacies  of  experience  to  which  he 
had  shown  himself  rather  a stranger.  They  are 
the  work  of  an  older  man,  and  of  a man  who  has 
achieved  the  feat  of  keeping  his  talent  fresh  when 
other  elements  have  turned  stale.  In  default  of 
other  convictions  it  may  still  for  the  artist  be  an 
adequate  working  faith  to  turn  out  something 
fine.  Guy  de  Maupassuut  is  a striking  illustra- 
tion of  this  curious  truth  and  of  the  practical 
advantage  of  having  a first-rate  ability.  Such 
a gift  may  produce  surprises  iu  the  mere  ex- 
ercise of  its  natural  health.  The  dogmatist  is 
never  safe  with  it. 


HON.  SETH  LOW. 

Columbia  College  is  much  to  be  congratulated 
upon  its  election  of  Hon.  Seth  Low  as  its  new 
President.  Many  who  have  been  more  or  less 
familiar  with  the  facts  of  his  career,  with  his  high 
character,  his  rare  abilities  and  attainments,  his 
broad  and  enlightened  views  of  political  questions, 
and  his  exceptional  aptitudes  for  public  service, 
have  earnestly  hoped  that  he  might  be  called  to 
some  yet  more  exalted  civil  statiou  than  he  has 
hitherto  occupied,  where  his  acknowledged  talent 
and  worth  might  find  a larger  sphere  of  useful- 
ness. Unfortunately,  the  time  is  not  yet  when 
men  of  his  stamp  are  in  urgent  demand  with  the 
parties  that  still  rule  the  country  and  divide  its 
honors  and  preferments,  however  true  it  may  be 
that  in  certain  quarters  there  are  promises  of  a 
better  day.  An  unpartisan  and  independent  spirit, 
a just  and  wise  policy  of  action,  liberal  ideas  and 
lofty  ideals,  sound  statesmanship  and  stent  purity 
and  fidelity  of  official  conduct,  are  not  in  favor 
with  the  politicians,  nor  even  with  the  people. 
Perhaps  there  is  a prior  work  to  be  done,  as  a 
necessary  condition  of  the  existence  of  so  desira- 
ble a state  of  public  sentiment  and  virtue.  It  is 
one  of  the  bright  omens  of  the  hour  that  so  many 
of  our  principal  schools  and  universities  are  al- 
ready in  touch  with  this  higher  life,  and  are  con- 
spicuously leading  on,  as  at  no  previous  period,  a 
progressive  education  of  the  American  mind,  that 
augurs  well  for  the  happiest  results.  The  larger 
and  still  advancing  spirit  of  our  chief  seats  of 
learning  is  fatally  inimical  to  the  principles  and 
methods  which  have  so  long  controlled  and  dis- 
graced our  national  politics.  It  has  nothing  in 
common  with  them,  and  they  are  surely  destined 
to  fall  before  its  silent  but  steady  and  irresisti- 
ble march,  as  the  thousands  of  young  men,  with 
their  fresher  inspirations,  and  with  their  wider 
and  more  thorough  training,  shall  continue  to  go 
forth  annually  from  our  colleges  into  all  the  land 
to  mould  the  coming  civilization.  There  is  no 
more  momentous  work  than  this,  as  considered  in 
all  its  varied  intellectual  and  moral  aspects  and 
bearings,  and  in  all  its  extensive  and  permanent 
effects  and  influences.  The  call  for  leaders  is  not 
so  much  a call  for  specialists  as  it  is  a call  for 
men  of  exalted  character  and  generous  culture, 
possessed  of  commanding  executive  ability,  filled 
with  the  spirit  of  wisdom  and  with  the  best 
thought  and  purpose  of  the  hour,  enriched  already 
with  valuable  experience,  and  strong  in  Christian 
faith  and  love.  Mr.  Low  seems  to  us  to  meet 
such  requirements  as  these  as  few  could  do. 

The  secret  of  his  remarkable  success  in  life, 
while  still  he  has  not  reached  his  forties,  is  a 
good  study  for  young  men.  Fortunate  in  his  pa- 
rentage and  ancestry,  and  blessed  with  abundant 
means  for  education  and  travel,  he  placed  his  re- 
liauce,  not  so  much  on  these  favoring  circum- 
stances, as  on  his  own  fixed  aud  earnest  purpose 
and  determination  to  excel  in  whatever  work  or 
pursuit  properly  claimed  his  attention  and  care. 
Born  in  Brooklyn,  January  18,  1860,  he  passed 
through  his  earlier  studies  at  the  Juvenile  High- 
School  and  the  Polytechnic  Institute  in  that  city, 
and  then  entered  Columbia  College,  where  he  was 
graduated  in  1870  as  the  first  of  his  class,  though 
he  was  but  twenty  years  of  age.  Then  followed 
a short  trip  abroad,  after  which  he  became  a clerk 
iu  the  well-known  mercantile  house  of  his  father 
and  uncles,  A.  A.  Low  k Brothers,  himself  being 
made  a partner  as  early  as  1875.  Subsequently, 
on  the  retirement  of  the  older  members  of  the 
firm,  he  was  placed  at  its  head ; was  also  elected 
a member  of  the  New  York  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, and  was  appointed  to  serve  on  several  of 
its  important  committees;  was  made  the  first 
president  of  the  Brooklyn  Bureau  of  Charities, 
aud  was  officially  or  otherwise  associated  with 
other  philanthropic  institutions  or  reform  move- 
ments in  his  own  city ; at  the  same  time  he  was 
active  and  influential  in  church  aud  Sunday-school 
work.  His  habits  of  systematic  study,  and  his 
love  of  books  and  learning,  ended  not  with  his 


collegiate  course.  He  was  a hard  6tudent  still, 
and  during  those  business  years  the  youthful 
clerk  or  merchant,  while  manifesting  a reason- 
able regard  for  the  claims  of  society,  in  which  he 
was  ever  a genial  and  coveted  presence,  chose 
rather  to  spend  his  evenings  in  reviewing  his  fa- 
vorite classics,  in  reading  the  standard  authors 
and  the  fresher  literature,  and  in  mastering  many 
a great  practical  problem  relating  to  commerce, 
finance,  civil  government  and  service,  municipal 
elections,  and  particularly  the  political,  educa- 
tional, and  charitable  organizations  and  affairs  of 
Brooklyn.  Here,  too,  he  was  laying,  deep  and 
strong,  the  foundations  of  his  future  usefulness. 
When,  therefore,  he  began  to  come  more  promi- 
nently before  the  public  as  a speaker  at  meet- 
ings called  in  the  interest  of  such  things  as  have 
just  been  referred  to,  all  were  astonished  at  the 
extent  of  his  knowledge  in  regard  to  every  sub- 
ject he  treated,  the  singular  ease  and  familiarity 
with  which  lie  handled  it,  and,  not  the  less,  at 
his  mature  and  lucid  thought,  and  his  calm,  wise, 
convincing,  and  very  winning  way  of  carrying  his 
point.  His  style  of  oratory  is  simple,  natural, 
and  manly,  and  of  a very  rare  and  effective  kind. 
He  at  once  establishes  pleasant  relations  between 
himself  and  his  auditors,  and  before  he  gets 
through  is  sure  to  make  friends,  and  quite  as 
6ure  to  make  no  enemies. 

One  of  his  earlier  and  more  brilliant  triumphs 
was  won  at  the  well-remembered  National  Ex- 
port Trade  Convention,  held  in  Washington,  Feb- 
ruary 20, 1878.  It  was  a remarkable  assemblage 
of  prominent  merchants  and  officials  from  all 
parts  of  the  country.  Mr.  Low  was  a represent- 
ative from  New  York,  and  was  only  twenty-eight 
years  old.  A mere  stripling  amidst  such  an 
array  of  older  and  far  more  distinguished  meu, 
he  took  part  in  the  proceedings  and  made  an 
address  on  the  carrying  trade  of  the  United 
States,  which  was  so  instructive  and  altogether 
admirable  in  matter  and  delivery  that  it  chained 
the  attention  of  all  present,  and  was  rewarded 
with  the  long  aud  loud  applause  of  the  members, 
and  the  numerous  Congressmen  and  statesmen 
besides,  who  had  come  in  to  listen  to  the  debates. 
The  leading  papers  of  the  country  very  generally 
made  enthusiastic  mention  of  the  speech  and  its 
reception  through  their  Washington  correspond- 
ents; and  the  writer  of  this  article  recalls  how, 
immediately  afterward,  he  called  upon  the  young 
orator’s  father  at  his  residence  on  Brooklyn 
Heights,  and  found  the  honored  and  venerable 
man  alone  in  his  library,  looking  over  some  let- 
ters he  had  just  received  from  eminent  persons 
of  different  sections  of  the  Union,  very  warmly 
eulogizing  the  address,  and  congratulating  him 
upon  having  such  a son.  Proud  as  the  father 
must  have  been  and  was,  he  was  modest  aud  enu- 
tious  in  expression,  as  is  ever  his  wont.  The 
morning  after  Seth’s  election  as  Mayor  large  num- 
bers thronged  to  his  father’s  house  to  testify  to 
their  joy  at  his  son’s  triumph.  The  rain  poured, 
and  the  pleased  yet  not  elated  merchant  prince 
concluded  to  wait  until  his  boy  got  through  the 
term  of  his  official  service  before  he  extended 
to  him  his  felicitations. 

Brooklyn  has  never  known  another  municipal 
campaign  so  interesting  as  that.  There  were 
wards  of  the  city  where  none  but  Democratic 
speakers  ever  found  it  quite  safe  to  hold  forth 
in  public  political  meetings  at  such  times.  Mr. 
Low  made  the  venture,  accompanied  by  his  gal- 
lant friend  and  supporter  General  Woodward, 
who  had  been  known  as  an  old-line  Democrat, 
and  was  therefore  selected  as  a companion  who 
might  possibly  be  helpful  in  more  ways  than  one. 
Yet  there  was  little  need  so  far  as  personal  safe- 
ty was  concerned.  Mr.  Low  passed  through  the 
roughest  crowds  in  the  most  forbidding  places 


all  unharmed,  soon  riveted  and  held  the  attention 
of  those  who  may  have  come  for  mischief,  and 
everywhere  gained  for  himself  respect  and  admi- 
ration. There  was  about  him  a certain  frank- 
ness, good-will,  and  “ sweet  reasonableness  ” that 
at  once  disarmed  and  shamed  any  such  thing  as 
the  spirit  of  violent  opposition,  and  cleared  the 
way  for  the  ministry  of  truth. 

Of  those  four  memorable  years  of  service  as 
Mayor  which  followed  his  election  in  1881  it  is 
unnecessary  to  write.  It  is  a fair  and  beautiful 
chapter  in  Brooklyn’s  history.  It  is  well  known 
and  will  not  be  forgotten  in  our  own  land,  nor 
was  it  completed  before  it  had  received  wide  nnd 
emphatic  praise  in  transatlantic  countries.  Mr. 
Low,  after  laying  aside  his  official  cares,  again 
went  abroad,  and  everywhere  was  honored  with 
marked  civilities  for  his  great  personal  merits 
and  accomplishments,  but  especially  for  his  signal 
service  in  the  cause  of  home-rule  and  sound  gov- 
ernment. 

Mr.  Low’s  more  important  speeches  and  ad- 
dresses, such  as  that  which  he  delivered  in  the 
Convention  at  Washington,  his  “Problem  of  Mu- 
nicipal Government  in  the  United  States,"  his 
treatises  on  tariff  reform  and  civil  service,  and 
numerous  others  given  before  clubs,  colleges, 
associations,  and  political  and  religious  bodies, 
ought  to  be  published  anew  in  a collected  form. 
They  are  now  scattered  in  pamphlets,  tracts,  mag- 
azines, and  files  of  newspapers.  Brought  togeth- 
er, they  would  make  a noble  volume.  They  all 
touch  upon  living  questions  of  the  day,  and  are 
full  of  vital  matter.  They  arc  all  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  better  tendencies  of  the  time,  and 
they  are  not  less  packed  with  thought  and  truth, 
and  keen  and  cogent  in  argument,  than  they  are 
remarkable  for  their  simplicity,  purity,  and  beau- 
ty of  style.  And  yet  they  point,  we  are  sure,  to 
still  grander  things  to  come  as  their  author  steps 
into  his  new  position,  and  proceeds  with  his  work 
of  educating,  let  us  hope  for  many  long  years, 
successive  classes  of  American  youth. 

Mr.  Low  was  named  for  his  greatly  esteemed 
and  beloved  grandfather,  Mr.  Seth  Low,  formerly 
of  Salem,  Massachusetts,  and  afterward  of  Brook- 
lyn. The  grandmother,  meet  consort  of  her  hus- 
band, and  long  his  survivor,  was  Mary  Porter, 
bom  iu  Topstield,  Massachusetts.  In  honor  of 
the  birthplace  of  his  mother,  Mr.  A.  A.  Low,  son 
of  Seth  the  elder,  and  father  of  Seth  the  young- 
er, a few  years  since  bought  the  valuable  library 
of  the  late  Rev.  Mr.  McLeod,  of  that  town,  and 
presented  it  as  an  addition  to  the  village  library. 
Not  far  from  where  this  gift  is  deposited,  as  the 
“Low  Department,”  is  the  well-preserved  and 
pleasantly  situated  house  in  which  the  venerated 
lady  first  saw  the  light,  but  latterly  it  has  been 
given  to  Episcopalians  as  a home  for  orphan  chil- 
dren, aud  now  fulfils  a ministry  than  which  none 
could  have  been  more  consonant  with  her  own 
spirit  and  sympathies. 


THISTLE-DOWN. 

Fkom  the  cool  mend  In  shifting  shadow  thrown 
Its  winsome  pinions  drift  adown  the  dale. 

Over  the  strenm  and  through  its  pearly  veil. 
Under  the  sombre  hemlock,  ivy-grown. 

By  crannied  nooks  where  happy  insects  drone. 

Light  as  a moonbeam  on  the  dreamy  gale, 

It  eddies  onward  like  the  faintest  trail 
Of  a thin  cloudlet  through  dim  distance  blown. 
Fine  ns  the  finest  floss  of  Samnrcand, 

Soft  ns  the  kiss  of  twilight  on  the  wold, 

While  it  is  twisting  through  the  pensive  gloom, 
It  seems  some  viewless  sprite  with  nimble  hand 
Spins  It  with  lightest  airiest  son-gold 
To  a bright  fabric  on  the  west  wind’s  loom. 

R.  K.  Munkittbiok. 
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WHITE  GENTLEMAN.  “Uncle  Joe,  you  never  work  on  Sunday,  do  you  ?” 

UNCLE  JOE.  “No,  salt.  Yon  doan  ketch  sich  a 'ligious  nigger  as  me  wtikkln'  on  Sunday.  1 s<> 
kcerful  ’hont  dat  I doan  wuk  on  no  day  dnt  tech  Sunday.  I doan  wnk  on  Snt’dny  nor  Monday,  nnlher; 
an’  sometimes  I keen  Sunday  de  whole  week.  You  got  to  rustle  roiin’  ef  you  want  ter  find  a nigger 
wid  mu'  ’ligiuu  deu  I'»  got. 
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HON.  SETH  LOW,  THE  PRESIDENT-ELECT  OF  COLUMBIA  COLLEGE.— From  a Photograph  bt  Kurtz.— [See  Paqv  835.] 


GEORGE  W.  LYON,  SURVEYOR  OP  THE  PORT  OP 
NEW  YORK. — From  a Photograph  bt  Saront. 

[Srk  Page  83a] 


THEODORE  B.  WILLIS,  NAVAL  OPFICER  OP  TnE  PORT 
OF  NEW  YORK.— From  a Photograph  by  Gardner  & 
Company,  Brooklyn — [Skr  Pagr  83a] 


HON.  ELISHA  P.  FERRY,  THE  GOVERNOR-ELECT  OP 
THE  NEW  STATE  OP  WASHINGTON.-From  a 
Photograph  by  La  Rogur  & Company,  Seattle. 
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RECENT  ADDITIONS  TO  THE  COMMERCIAL  ARCHITECTURE  OF  PHILADELPHIA. — Drawn  bt  F.  E.  Lcmmu.— [Sk  Paob  838  ] 
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THEODORE  B.  WILLIS. 

The  new  Naval  Officer  of  the  Port  of  New 
York,  Mr.  Theodore  B.  Willis,  was  appointed  by 
President  Harrison  September  10th,  the  same 
day  Mr.  Lyon  was  appointed  Surveyor.  It  is  un- 
derstood that  his  sponsors  were  Mr.  Franklin 
Woodruff,  of  Brooklyn,  and  Senator  Hiscoek. 
Mr.  Thomas  C.  Platt  is  said  to  have  favored  Gen- 
eral John  M.  Knapp,  of  Auburn.  It  was  rumored 
at  one  time  that  Mr.  Willis  was  to  have  the  Sur- 
veyo.ship. 

Mr.  Willis’s  claims  for  the  position  arc  his  ac- 
tive political  work  for  the  Republican  ticket  in 
Kings  County  during  the  last  two  campaigns, 
lie  was  chairman  of  the  Republican  County  Com- 
mittee in  1887  and  1888.  In  the  former  year 
Mayor  Chapin’s  majority  was  cut  down  to  8(H), 
ami  Sheriff  Rhinehart  was  elected.  Last  fall 
Kings  County  gave  a smaller  Democratic  major- 
ity by  several  thousand  than  in  1884,  and  to  Mr. 
Willis  in  large  measure  the  credit  of  this  was 
ascribed. 

The  new  Naval  Officer  is  a young  man,  having 
been  born  in  Brooklyn  in  1856.  He  attended 
the  public  schools  of  the  city  and  the  Polytechnic 
School,  and  then  went  into  the  hardware  busi- 
ness with  his  father.  He  is  now  at  the  head  of 
the  firm  of  T.  B.  Willis  & Brother,  who  are  among 
the  largest  local  dealers  in  hardware  and  build- 
ing materials. 

Mr.  Willis  lives  in  the  old  First  Ward  in  Brook- 
lyn. He  began  to  be  active  in  politics  soon  after 
attaining  his  majority,  and  in  1881,  when  only 
twenty-five  years  of  age,  he  was  chosen  one  of 
the  Board  of  Supervisors — the  youngest  member 
of  that  body  ever  elected.  For  eight  years  he 
has  continued  a Supervisor,  and  for  one  year  he 
was  President  of  the  Board. 

The  position  of  Naval  Officer  is  considered  by 
politicians  a very  snug  berth.  The  salary  is 
$8000  a year,  and  the  duties  are  such  as  can  be 
performed  by  subordinates.  It  was  established 
as  a sort  of  check  on  the  Collector.  The  Naval 
O dicer  keeps  the  same  accounts  as  the  Collector, 
but  by  a different  system  of  book-keeping.  The 
double  system  was  intended  to  serve,  and  does 
serve  to  some  extent,  as  a check  on  fraudulent 
importations. 

This  nomination  finishes  the  list  of  important 
changes  in  the  Custom-house.  Republicans  only 
are  now  “on  guard”  in  its  most  important  offices, 
and  its  administration  is  in  sympathy  with  that 
at  Washington. 


GEORGE  W.  LYON. 

George  W.  Lyon  was  born  in  this  city  in  April, 
1842,  and  is  therefore  in  his  fortv-eighth  year. 
As  a boy  he  went  to  the  public  school  and  to  the 
Free  Academy,  which  has  now  developed  into 
the  College  of  the  City  of  New  York.  In  his 
seventeenth  year  he  entered  the  law  office  of  ex- 
Judge  John  W.  Edmonds,  where  he  remained 
until  April,  1862.  Then  the  regiment  to  which 
he  belonged  was  ordered  to  the  field.  Soon  after 
he  reached  the  front  he  received  the  commission 
of  First  Lieutenant  in  the  1‘Jlst  New  York  Vol- 
unteers. From  that  time  until  Lee’s  surrender 
he  never  lost  one  day  of  active  service.  His 
post  was  in  the  Southwest,  in  the  Department  of 
the  Gulf.  While  there  he  built  the  Port  Hudson 
military  road,  three  miles  long,  under  fire.  He 
was  Judge-Advocate  of  eleven  courts  - martial, 
and  tried  more  commissioned  officers  than  any 
other  officer  in  the  army.  For  a tune  he  served 
as  Aide  and  Judge-Advocate  on  General  Bilge’s 
staff,  and  when  the  war  closed  he  was  Assistant 
Adjutant-General  on  the  staff  of  General  Canby. 

At  the  close  of  the  war  Mr.  Lyon  resumed  his 
law  studies  in  the  office  of  ex- J udge  Charles  A . Pea- 
body. He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  May,  1866, 
and  has  continued  the  active  practice  of  the  law 
ever  since.  In  1871  he  acted,  with  Mr.  John  I. 
Davenport,  as  counsel  for  the  Committee  of  Seven- 
ty, and  helped  to  frame  the  new  registry  and  elec- 
tion law  and  other  reform  measures,  having  pre- 
viously assisted  in  directing  the  campaign  that 
resulted  in  the  election  of  Mayor  Havemeyer,  and 
the  complete  overthrow  of  the  Tweed  Ring. 

In  1873,  on  the  election  of  Mr.  Benjamin  K. 
Phelps  as  District  Attorney,  Mr.  Lyon  was  ap- 
pointed one  of  his  assistants,  together  with 
Messrs.  Daniel  G.  Rollins  and  Horace  Russell. 
In  this  office  he  remained,  during  the  terms  of 
Mr.  Phelps  and  Mr.  Rollins,  for  nine  years.  Dur- 
ing that  time  occurred  the  famous  transforma- 
tion of  the  Eighth  District,  under  the  leadership 
of  John  J.  O’Brien,  and  it  is  supposed  that  Mr. 
Lyon  gave  his  advice  and  assistance  in  aid  of 
the  reconstruction.. 

In  1886  Mr.  Lyon  was  elected  to  the  Assem- 
bly from  the  Twenty-first  District,  and  was  re- 
elected the  following  year.  In  that  body  he  in- 
troduced a series  of  reform  bills,  one  of  which 
provided  for  spring  elections  in  this  city.  His 
most  important  service,  however,  was  his  defeat 
of  the  “Bruns  bill,”  which  was  a measure  de- 
signed to  make  Rollin  M.  Squire  a sort  of  city 
dictator.  In  the  fall  of  1887  lie  received  the 
caucus  nomination  of  his  party  for  Judge  of 
Sessions,  but  withdrew  in  favor  of  De  Lancey 
Nicoll.  Subsequently  he  was  nominated  for  the 
State  Senate,  but  was  defeated,  the  district  being 
hopelessly  Democratic. 

When  Mr.  Joel  B.  Erhardt  was  nominated  for 
Mayor  last  fall  he  chose  Mr.  Lyon  to  conduct 
his  canvass.  The  campaign  was  an  energetic 
one,  and  Mr.  Lyon  believes  that  it  contributed 
largely  to  Harrison’s  election  by  frightening 
Tammany  Hall,  and  compelling  that  organization 
to  bend  all  its  energies  to  the  election  of  Mayor 
Grant  at  the  expense  of  President  Cleveland. 

After  President  Harrison  was  elected,  it  was 
generally  expected  that  Mr. Lyon  should  “have 
something.”  His  preference  was  rather  for  the 
United  States  District  Attorney’s  office,  but  he 
accepted  the  Surveyorship  with  a good  gtaee. 


As  has  been  intimated  above,  he  is  a warm  per- 
sonal friend  of  Collector  Erhardt ; and  it  is  a 
fact  worthy  of  notice  that  both  of  them,  togeth- 
er with  the  present  Appraiser,  Mr.  Marvelle  W. 
Cooper,  were  intimate  personal  friends  of  the  late 
President  Arthur. 

The  Surveyor  is  the  Collector’s  executive  offi- 
cer. It  is  his  men  who  board  incoming  steamers 
and  examine  their  cargoes,  and  he  comes  more 
directly  into  contact  with  the  importers  than  the 
Collector.  It  is  an  important  post,  and  demands 
large  executive  ability.  Such  ability,  at  least  in 
one  direction,  Mr.  Lyon’s  political  management 
proves  him  to  possess. 

His  social  relations  need  not  be  mentioned 
here  further  than  to  say  that  he  is  a member  of 
the  Bar  Association  and  of  the  Republican  and 
Union  League  clubs. 


NEW  BUILDINGS  IN 
PHILADELPHIA. 

Naturally  the  influence  of  the  elevator  on  the 
commercial  architecture  of  Philadelphia  has  been 
less  and  later  than  its  influence  upon  the  com- 
mercial architecture  of  New  York.  In  the  one 
case  the  elevator  was  a commercial  necessity;  in 
the  other,  at  most  a commercial  convenience.  An 
amount  of  business  second  to  that  of  very  few 
capitals  is  by  the  conformation  of  Manhattan  Isl- 
and crowded  into  the  narrowing  peninsula  below 
the  City  Hall  Park  and  between  the  two  rivers, 
and  in  this  confined  space  it  is  necessary  for  a 
great  many  people  to  earn  their  living.  Before 
the  area  was  practically  doubled  by  the  invention 
of  elevators,  and  while  the  height  of  buildings 
was  restricted  to  five  stories  by  the  limit  of  en- 
durance of  the  human  leg,  the  inconvenience  was 
extreme.  Men  engaged  in  extensive  affairs  were 
forced  to  content  themselves  with  “desk  room” 
in  the  offices  of  others,  simply  because  there  was 
no  more  room  in  the  quarter  they  were  compelled 
to  inhabit  during  business  hours.  The  telephone 
might  have  relieved  this  compulsion  in  some  de- 
gree, but  the  telephone  is  an  invention  of  con- 
siderably more  recent  birth  than  the  elevator,  and 
not  so  evidently  the  child  of  necessity.  When 
the  elevator  was  born,  its  adaptability  to  the  archi- 
tectural needs  of  New  York  was  manifest  at  once, 
and  the  owners  of  real  estate  and  the  architects 
at  once  set  to  work  to  avail  themselves  of  it,  with 
the  result  of  working  a transformation  in  the  as- 
pect of  “ down-town  ” more  complete  in  ten  years 
than  had  been  wrought  in  any  period  of  fifty  years 
before. 

With  Philadelphia  the  case  was  entirely  differ- 
ent. Philadelphia  has  never  suffered  from  lack 
of  room,  and  most  New- Yorkers  have  had  the  ad- 
vantages accruing  from  this  spaciousness  brought 
to  their  attention  by  their  Philadelphian  acquaint- 
ances. There  was  not  the  same  pressure  as  in 
New  York  for  the  enlargement  of  the  business 
quarter  in  the  only  available  dimension.  More- 
over, the  New-Yorker  asserts  that  the  Philadel- 
phian is  as  unrestricted  in  time  as  in  space,  and 
points  to  his  preference  for  the  chronic  pastime  of 
cricket  over  the  acute  spasms  of  base  ball  to  prove 
that  as  he  is  never  in  a hurry,  the  difference  of 
a mile  or  so  in  his  relation  to  the  centre  of  traffic 
can  be  no  real  difference  to  him.  Nevertheless, 
every  commercial  city  must  have  a commercial 
centre,  and  nearness  to  this  must  be  an  advan- 
tage for  which  its  men  of  business  are  willing  to 
pay.  In  every  city  the  elevator  must  influence 
commercial  architecture. 

It  is  perhaps  fortunate  for  Philadelphia,  con- 
sidered architecturally,  that  the  demand  for  more 
room,  which  the  elevator  supplies,  is  not  so  ur- 
gent as  in  New  York.  The  difficulty  of  attaining 
unity  in  variety,  of  avoiding  monotony  on  the 
one  hand,  and  miscellany  on  the  other,  in  the  de- 
sign of  a building,  manifestly  increases  with  ev- 
ery increase  in  the  number  of  the  component 
.parts.  As  every  work  of  art,  according  to  the 
Aristotelian  precept,  must  have  a beginning,  a 
middle,  and  an  end,  the  normal  composition  of  a 
building  is  threefold,  and  consists,  in  its  simplest 
expression,  of  a base,  a superstructure,  and  a 
roof.  Each  of  these  parts  may  be  subdivided, 
of  course,  but  the  greater  the  number  of  sub- 
divisions, the  more  difficult  it  is  to. prevent  con- 
fusion, and  to  preserve  and  emphasize  the  lead- 
ing motive  of  the  composition.  Even  if  the  New 
York  reader  finds  this  explanation  a trifle  pe- 
dantic, he  cannot  have  failed  to  recognize  and  to 
sympathize  with  the  struggles  of  the  architects 
of  his  own  city  with  elevator  buildings,  nor  to 
note  that  the  painfulness  of  these  struggles  in- 
creases with  the  number  of  the  stories.  So  long 
as  each  principal  division  is  confined  to  two  or 
three  stories,  the  problem  seems  comparatively 
simple,  but  when  the  question  is  of  handling  twelve 
or  thirteen  in  all,  the  architect  commonly  finds  it 
impossible  to  subjugate  them  to  his  scheme,  and 
they  escape  and  become  unmanageable.  The 
Philadelphian  architect  is  fortunate  in  being  sub- 
jected to  a less  severe  strife,  since  eight  stories 
appear  to  be  about  the  maximum  that  is  re- 
quired of  him.  Perhaps  that  is  the  reason  why 
the  buildings  chosen  by  our  artist  to  exhibit  the 
new  commercial  architecture  of  Philadelphia 
seern  more  coherent  and  purposeful  in  their 
general  composition,  and  betray  more  evidences 
of  design,  in  at  least  the  sense  of  Pa  ley,  than 
most  of  the  elevator  buildings  in  New  York. 
That  they  do  so  is,  at  any  rate,  undeniable.  Very 
few  of  our  towering  commercial  buildings  go  to- 
gether so  well  as  the  Girard  Trust  Building,  or 
the  American  Fire-insurance  Building,  or  the 
Penn  Mutual  Building,  in  Mr.  Lummis’s  repre- 
sentation of  them.  Each  of  these  has  its  main 
divisions  strongly  marked,  and  there  is  in  none 
of  them  the  apparent  indecision  to  which  of 
these  divisions  each  story  should  be  assigned 
that  is  so  oflcu  noticeable  in  the  elevator  archi- 
tecture of  New  York. 

So  far  this  is  a distinct  gain,  and  possibly  it 
is  fortunate  that  the  scale  of  the  drawings  does 
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not  admit  of  more  than  a rendering  of  the  im- 
pression given  by  the  main  lines  of  the  building. 
Such  detail  as  is  shown  upon  a larger  scale 
scarcely  fulfils  the  promise  made  by  the  more 
general  views.  A clever  woman  once  defined 
the  society  of  Philadelphia  as  a body  of  which 
a third  of  the  members  devoted  themselves  to 
shocking  the  two  other  thirds.  However  this 
may  be,  it  is  certain  that  the  revolt  against  the 
red  brick  and  white  marble  of  the  old  Philadel- 
phia has  carried  the  architects  of  the  newer 
Philadelphia  to  great  lengths.  If  the  conven- 
tional building  of  the  city  be  somewhat  tamer 
than  that  of  other  American  cities,  it  must  be 
owned  that  the  emancipated  architecture  is  apt 
to  be  wilder  than  that  of  other  cities,  at  least  in 
the  Eastern  States.  Happily  Philadelphia  is  uot 
without  many  admirable  examples  to  show  that 
freedom  and  picturesqueness  in  design  are  not 
incompatible  with  dignity,  and  that  ornament 
may  be  used  profusely  and  yet  with  discretion. 


GENUINE  CAFfiS  IN  NEW  YORK. 

There  are  many  small  districts  colonized  by 
aliens  in  New  York  in  which  an  American  may 
experience  the  sensations  of  a person  in  a foreign 
land,  but  not  any  are  so  peculiar  or  so  un-Ameri- 
can throughout  as  the  three  or  four  so-called 
cafes  on  the  east  side,  between  Houston  Street 
and  the  Central  Purk.  In  them  one  must  furbish 
up  what  little  he  has  ever  known  of  German  or 
of  French  in  order  to  obtain  the  privileges  prized 
by  the  habitues.  Any  of  the  Slav  dialects  would 
answer  as  well,  perhaps,  as  French  or  German, 
but  to  go  into  one  of  these  great  club-like  resorts 
with  nothing  better  than  English  is  to  be  certain 
of  creating  at  least  a mild  sensation.  The  writer 
and  a friend,  when  they  went  tooue  of  these  cafes, 
were  no  better  equipped  than  was  Harry  the  Fifth 
when  he  told  his  lady  he  could  sooner  conquer 
the  French  kingdom  than  speak  its  language. 
The  consequence  was  that  the  waiters,  and  even 
some  of  the  guests,  eyed  them  askance  from  the 
doorways,  as  one  might  fancy  a stranger  would 
be  looked  at  who  happened  in  at  a Nihilist  resort 
in  Russia,  where  every  one  who  is  not  known  is 
feared. 

The  caf6  visited  was  the  larger  of  the  two  on 
Second  Avenue.  It  is  lodged  generously  in  what 
was  once  a great  old-fashioned  mansion,  built  in 
the  days  when  four  sets  of  the  lancers  could  be 
accommodated  in  my  lady’s  chamber,  where  now, 
alas  1 one  cannot  swing  a cat.  The  smell  of  cof- 
fee— genuine  coffee,  by-lhe-way — salutes  the  vis- 
itor at  the  doorway,  and  quite  as  promptly  he 
sees  in  the  spacious  hallway  a number  of  little 
tables,  at  which  men  are  drinking  the  aromatic 
infusion.  In  what  was  the  parlor  the  walls  are 
lined  with  narrow  slanting  shelves,  on  which  are 
arranged  copies  of  the  principal  newspapers  and 
periodicals  of  all  the  nations  of  Europe,  two 
hundred  being  subscribed  for  by  the  proprietor. 
There  are  billiard-rooms  and  men  at  play  in 
them ; chess  sets  are  in  use  here  and  there ; 
and  what  was  once  the  enclosed  porch  has  be- 
come a restaurant,  where  the  principal  meal 
served  is  a table  (Tbute  dinner  at  thirty  cents. 
But  the  two  hundred  foreign  newspapers  be- 
tray the  secret  of  the  place.  It  is,  if  one  might 
coin  the  expression,  a news  library  for  men  of 
the  nationalities  that  the  periodicals  represent. 
These  men  live  in  America,  but  are  not  weaned 


clubs,  could  in  time  be  educated  to  support  similar 
resorts,  but  that  all  his  customers  have  been  used 
to  just  such  places  from  their  childhood,  no  mat- 
ter from  what  country  they  hail.  As  he  finishes 
speaking,  a youth  steps  up  and  says  something  in 
which  geld , the  German  word  for  money,  is  the 
only  one  that  the  visitors  recognize.  “ Has  he 
no  money,  poor  fellow  ?”  “ Oh  yes,  indeed,”  the 

proprietor  replies;  “just  look  at  his  face  once. 
See  how  happy  he  is!  He  tells  me  that  in  the 
Leipsic  pupers  just  received,  he  reads  that  his 
number  in  the  government  lottery  has  won  a high 
prize." 


WITH  THE  HOUNDS  ON  STATEN 
ISLAND. 

Last  week  the  Richmond  Country  Club  enter- 
tained the  Rockaway  Hunt  Club,  and  held  two 
meets  with  the  hounds.  The  one  of  W eduesday 
was  followed  by  a hunt  ball,  and  that  of  Satur- 
day by  a huntsmen’s  dinner  at  the  club-house. 

The  run  of  Wednesday  began  at  four  o’clock. 
The  draw  was  made  in  a field  near  the  junction 
of  the  Clove  and  Richmond  roads.  When  the 
hounds  started,  followed  by  fifty  mounts,  the 
sight  was  enough  to  stir  the  American  sporting 
blood,  and  make  all  long  to  be  hunters.  The 
day  was  cool  and  clear — an  ideal  autumn  day. 
The  horses  were  dashing  about  os  though  they 
were  old  hunters,  while  the  “old  hunters”  were 
quietly  standing  aside,  awaiting  the  arrival  of 
the  huntsman.  At  the  first  fence  many  hesi- 
tated ; many  needed  to.  They  who  “ got  away  ” 
on  good  terms  found  the  leaps  higher  and  broad- 
er as  they  proceeded.  The  ground  was  soft  af- 
ter two  days’  rain,  so  that  the  take-off  w as  often 
bad  and  the  landing  uncertain.  The  pack  kept 
well  to  the  scent  without  a check  for  fifteen  min- 
utes, and  the  line  lay  through  ploughed  fields, 
barn-vards,  and  apple  orchards.  It  was  some 
time  before  the  hounds  recovered  their  lost  line, 
which  led  them  back  upon  the  Richmond  road, 
among  the  vehicles  and  traps  that  were  trying  to 
keep  up  with  the  field.  A dash  was  soon  made 
in  the  direction  of  New  Dorp,  where  the  fences 
were  found  to  be  by  many  “ unnegotiable.”  From 
this  point  tlie  field  grew  smaller,  as  the  involun- 
tary dismounts  increased,  or  discretion  dominated 
the  valor  of  the  inexperienced.  After  a slight 
check  at  Garrison,  there  was  steady  riding  for 
twenty-five  minutes  with  fourteen  jumps.  The 
members  of  the  Staten  Island  club  do  not  aa 
yet  make  any  pretence  to  being  good  huntsmen. 
Following  the  hounds  is  a novel  experience  for 
them;  but  several  were  on  hand  to  witness  and 
imitate  the  clever  jumping  of  the  visitors,  who 
rode  with  skill  and  valor.  Some  of  their  leaps 
were  magnificent.  The  first  whip  jumped  a lane, 
taking  a four-rail  fence  on  each  side,  three  hunt- 
ers took  a gate  four  feet  high,  and  the  lady  who 
received  the  brush  was  the  constant  companion 
of  the  master  of  the  hounds. 

The  ride  across  the  Vanderbilt  farm  w as  over 
a stretch  of  grass,  and  the  hottest  race  during 
the  run,  though  the  timber  jumps  out  were  stiff, 
and  several  came  to  grief.  Had  it  not  been  for 
a check,  few  would  have  been  in  at  the  death, 
which  occurred  two  miles  beyond.  The  fox  took 
to  covert  in  the  Grasmere  woods,  and  it  was  some 
time  before  the  chase  was  renewed,  this  time 
along  the  railroad  track  for  nearly  a mile,  where 
Reynard  was  overtaken  in  a field  not  far  from 


from  a keener  interest  in  the  lands  they  have  the  station,  after  a chase  of  fifty-five  minutes, 
left  than  in  the  one  they  have  adopted.  Even  The  ball  at  the  club-house  in  the  evening  fur- 
those  who  speak  a little  painful  English  still  nished  a very  graceful  and  enjoyable  supple- 
think  in  their  native  tongues.  A common  ini-  ment  to  the  day’s  sport  The  house  was  deco- 
pulse, created  by  the  journals  from  their  native  rated  with  maple  leaves,  orchids,  and  palms, 
lands,  brings  the  exiles  together.  They  greet  While  there  was  some  dancing,  the  guests  pre- 
caeh  other  as  almost  relatives,  and  the  same  ten-  ferred  to  ride  their  day  over  again,  and  after 

der  sentiment  renders  the  cafe  like  home  to  each  supper  to  rest  from  it. 

little  band.  The  hunt  of  Saturday  was  over  what  is  known 

It  is  an  orderly  and  an  intelligent  assembly  that  as  the  Northfield  Course,  and  was  an  exceedingly 
these  printed  messengers  attract,  and  as  one  hard  one.  The  field  at  the  start  numbered  neat  - 
looks  from  one  interesting  face  to  another,  the  Iv  one  hundred,  but  there  were  but  six  at  the 

conviction  forces  itself  on  the  mind  that  could  finish.  Death  there  was  none,  for  the  fox  took  to 

the  histories  of  these  studious  men  be  guthered  a barn-yard  and  escaped.  He  ha,s  since  been  seen 
neat  ly  all  would  be  worth  retelling.  Here  are  at  various  parts  of  the  island,  apparently  inviting 
Austrians,  Germans,  Ptussiaus,  Poles,  Swiss,  another  chase. 

Swedes,  Danes,  Russians, 
and  Bohemians,  nearly 
all  at  or  beyond  the  mid- 
dle-age,  nearly  all  beard- 
ed  and  mainly  distin- 
guished  by  some 


seems 


but  covered  with  rings. 
With  very  little  rein  to 
one’s  fancy,  we  may  pick 
out  of  the  assembly  a 
scion  of  some  titled  fam- 
ily sent  to  Coventry  in 
America;  beyond  in  the 
next  room  an  exile  of 
’48,  white  - haired  and 
none  too  prosperous,  but 
eagle-eyed  and  carrying 
his  head  high,  as  befits  a 
man  who  has  dared  and 
suffered  bravely. 

We  ask  the  proprietor 
to  give  us  his  opinion 
upon  the  question  why 
such  places  might  not  he 
established  for  Amer- 
icans, and  with  some 


plies  that  he  makes  no 
doubt  that  the  more  in- 
telligent among  those  of 
our  countrymen  who  can- 
not afford  to  belong  to 
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SIGNALLING  A FREIGHT  TRAIN  IN  THE  STREET. 


ODD  CALLINGS  IN  NEW  YORK. 

BY  JULIAN  RALPH. 

The  proverbial  expression  “man  wants  but  lit- 
tle here  below”  must  be  considered  as  treating 
of  man  in  the  singular  number.  One  man  may 
want  but  little.  Out  on  the  Canadian  prairie  I 
asked  the  tenant  of  a sod  house,  five  miles  from 
his  neighbors,  what  he  wanted  to  make  him  per- 
fectly happy,  and  after  a moment’s  reflection,  he 
said  he  did  not  know ; he  “ guessed  a kitten  would 
do.”  He  said  he  needed  something  to  lessen  his 
loneliness,  and  if  he  could  not  get  a kitten,  he 
would  like  a dog ; or  if  not  that,  he  would  like  the 
company  of  a man  or  boy.  If  none  of  these 
could  be  had,  he  said  he  would  have  to  take  to 
himself  a wife.  But  the  difference  between  a 
man  and  nearly  three  millions  of  men  at  a large 
port  of  entry  like  New  York  and  its  suburbs  is 
tremendous.  The  necessities,  whims,  and  tastes 
of  so  many  souls  create  demands  and  offer  op- 
portunities of  extraordinary  variety.  The  sugges- 
tions they  bring  to  ingenious  minds  and  to  idle 
hands  would  so  ama/.e  the  man  on  the  prairie, 
could  he  hear  of  them,  that  he  would  fancy  us 
New-Yorkers  to  be  of  a different  race  from  him. 
It  would  seem  to  him  as  the  doings  of  the  people 
of  Saturn  might  appear  to  us. 

Chance  threw  a German  into  the  rocky  region 
at  the  extreme  upper  end  of  Manhattan  Island 
some  years  ago.  He  had  no  neighbors,  no  soil  to 
improve,  no  trade  to  work  at,  nothing  service- 
able but  a house  and  brain  and  pair  of  hands 
and  the  river  and  the  rocks.  That  was  a few 
years  ago.  To-day  he  catches  fish  and  drift-wood 
from  the  river  that  flows  past  his  door;  he  keeps 
ever  so  many  dogs,  bv  means  of  which  he  supplies 
certain  leather-dressers  with  the  means  to  cure 
their  leather ; he  has  fifty  song  birds,  each  in  a 
separate  trap,  to  call  their  comrades  from  the  sky ; 
and  with  a handcart  he  goes  down-town  once  a 
week  to  buy  old  corsets  of  the  ragmen.  He  buys 
them  at  a cent  a pound,  and  bringing  them  home, 
picks  them  all  to  pieces,  in  order  to  sell  the  dif- 
ferent assorted  parts  again  for  six  cents  a pound. 
This  manipulation  of  worn-out  corsets  is  his  main 
business.  Standing  thus  at  the  very  portal  of 
the  big  town,  this  queer  genius  points  the  way 
and  prepares  the  mind  for  the  strange  exigencies 
of  life  and  trade  in  the  maze  of  streets  beyond. 

It  seems  to  one  who  looks  into  the  subject  as 
though  literally  nothing  is  thrown  away  in  New 
York  except  the  garbage,  and  the  very  act  of 
throwing  that  away  is  the  means  of  maintenance 
to  hundreds  of  laborers  and  to  scores  of  boat- 
men, engineers,  clerks,  and  others  in  the  pay  of 
the  Department  of  Street  Cleaning.  The  street 
sweepings  are  a commercial  staple,  and  corpora- 
tions thrive  by  dealing  in  that  debris  which  the 
city  will  not  remove — the  refuse  of  carpenters 
and  masons  who  build  or  alter  houses.  It  would 
puzzle  the  average  citizen  what  to  do  with  the 
refuse  plaster,  the  stone,  the  broken  brick,  and 
the  odds  and  ends  of  lumber  that  he  finds  him- 
self possessed  of  after  the  mechanics  have  done 
a piece  of  building  work.  But  while  he  wonders, 
there  steps  up  to  him  a man  who  says  he  is  the 
agent  of  a company  owning  wagons,  scows,  and 
tug-boats,  that  will  take  away  the  refuse  for  a 
price.  At  the  same  time  other  agents  of  the 
company  are  seeking  men  who  wish  to  have  filled 
and  redeemed  the  sunken  or  low  lands  that  they 
own  along  the  shores  of  our  harbor  or  the  East 
or  North  River.  From  such  men  these  companies 
get  pay  over  again  for  the  refuse  they  have  al- 
ready been  paid  to  take  away.  Sometimes  there 
is  a higher  grade  of  builders’  refuse  to  be  dis- 
posed of.  This  interests  those  New-Yorkers  who 
deal  in  second-hand  buildings.  It  seems  strange, 
but  there  are  such.  They  contract  to  take  a 
church,  or  a dwelling,  or  whatever  sort  of  building 
it  may  be  that  is  fated  to  make  way  for  one  of 
the  towering  structures  of  to-day.  Taking  the 
old  building  apart  very  carefully,  they  save  the 
lintels,  mantels,  doors,  window-frames,  stairs,  and 
the  rest,  clean  the  old  bricks  carefully,  and  put 
all  the  parts  on  exhibition  in  their  yards  uptown, 
precisely  as  other  merchants  display  new  wares 
in  store  windows. 

In  addition  to  all  this  business  supplied  in  the 
streets  by  the  natural  operations  of  life  and  trade, 
there  is  still  room  for  at  least  one  man  to  earn  a 
living  by  picking  up  what  the  others  have  not 
shovelled  or  swept  away  This  man,  or  rather 
these  men — for  I hear  of  another  in  Brooklyn — 
search  the  busiest  streets  atnight  by  lantern- 


light.  The  car  tracks,  cross-walks,  and  gutters 
monopolize  their  interest.  To  see  the  man  who 
searches  Broadway  at  two  or  three  o’clock  in  the 
morning  narrowly  scanning  the  stones  recalls  the 
stories  once  told  in  the  cabins  of  Ireland  about 
picking  up  gold  in  the  streets  of  New  York.  This 
man  believes  those  yarns,  and  his  faith  prospers 
him.  He  picks  up  the  nickels,  dimes,  and  dol- 
lars that  the  rest  of  us  have  dropped  from  horse- 
cars  or  shaken  out  of  purses,  and  the  bills  we 
whip  out  of  our  pockets  now  and  then  by  acci- 
dent, in  taking  out  other  things  to  which  they 
cling.  He  picks  up  brooches,  rings,  and  all  the 
things  that  dart  from  us,  like  liberated  birds, 
when  once  a few  stitches  give  way  in  our  pock- 
ets. What  is  not  found  by  such  jack-o’-lanterns 
is  searched  for  by  the  Italians  on  the  street-clean- 
ing dumps.  What  they  miss,  we  give  to  Nep- 
tune. We  do  not  give  to  the  water-god  as  os- 
tentatiously as  the  doges  of  Venice  tossed  him 
the  periodic  wedding-ring,  but  we  give  more  gen- 
erously— sufficient  to  make  a mortal  creature  very 
rich. 

The  Italian  contractors  who  furnish  laborers  to 
the  Street-Cleauing  Department  are  very  thrifty 
persons.  If  the  reader  ever  chances  to  be  near 
one  of  the  wharves  from  which  the  dump  carts 
of  the  city  empty  their  loads  of  garbage  and  ash- 
es, let  him  observe  how  those  piers  are  built. 
They  have  two  decks,  or  floors.  The  dump  carts 
are  dragged  upon  the  upper  floors,  and  thence 
empty  their  loads  into  the  scows  that  are,  in 
turn,  to  sink  the  refuse  in  the  sea.  These  scows 
float  so  that  their  gunwales  are  even  with  the 
lower  floors  of  the  wharves.  These  lower  floors 


to  be  fixed  up  very  showily  and  sold  again  for 
fifty  cents  or  a dollar  a pair,  is  not  above  taking 
an  old  tile  if  he  finds  one.  The  bone  collector, 
whose  findings  are  made  into  buttons,  takes 
nothing  else.  The  ragman,  with  his  insinuating 
poker,  is  after  paper  as  well  as  rags.  The  junk- 
man casts  a tender  eye  at  the  barrel  as  he  passes, 
hoping  that  a chance  bottle  or  bit  of  metal  may 
meet  his  glance  and  return  it,  as  it  were.  Easily 
a dozen  sorts  of  men  live  by  means  of  the  ash 
barrels.  The  men  who  fix  up  for  sale  again 
the  hats  and  shoes  that  have  been  rescued  from 
the  streets  and  the  barrels  display  their  vamped- 
up  wares  in  cellars  near  the  Five  Points.  They 
often  sell  them  as  stolen  goods.  They  think 
that  gives  the  articles  an  added  value.  “ Yes, 
they  are  second-hand,”  they  will  say.  “ Dem  vos 
stolen  from  hat  racks  in  der  halls  of  svell  people 
uptown ; der  shoes  are  daken  front  der  liail-vays 
of  der  Fifth  Avenue  Hotel,  vhere  der  biggest  men 
in  der  coundry  haf  set  dem  owd  to  be  shined.” 
Even  the  ends  of  cigars  are  gathered  from  the 
streets  ; some  to  be  ground  and  made  up  into 
smoking  tobacco  by  petty  dealers,  and  some,  I 
have  heard — though  I cannot  vouch  for  this — to 
be  boiled  for  the  production  of  a tobacco  essence, 
with  which  paper  is  saturated  and  made  to  serve 
as  leaf  tobacco  in  the  very  lowest  grade  of  cigars. 

Everybody  in  the  country  knows  of  the  humane 
and  ingenious  New-Yorkers  who  paint  over  the 
bruises  of  those  who  hnve  had  the  misfortune  to 
get  blackened  eyes,  and  who  feel  the  moral  hu- 
miliation or  the  inferential  reflection  upon  their 
prowess  that  such  bruises  carry  with  them.  In 
the  language  of  commerce  these  eye  restorers  fill 
a long-felt  want.  So  do  the  strong-lunged  color- 
ed women  who  sell  hot  corn  from  kettles  of  boil- 
ing water  on  the  uptown  comers  on  autumn 
nights,  and  the  men  who  patrol  the  city  through 
the  wee  small  hours  after  midnight  peddling  cold 
fried  soft-shell  crabs  in  the  places  of  resort.  Fo, 
also,  do  the  half-dozen  druggists  who  never  close 
their  doors  from  year’s  end  to  year’s  end,  and  the 
very  many  restaurateurs  in  the  city  whose  tables 
prove  that  there  are  thousands  of  New-Yorkers 
who  partake  of  an  unclassified  meal  between  mid- 
night and  breakfast.  Allied  with  the  liumau  owls 
of  the  city  in  some  vague  way  is  the  enterprising 
lawyer  whose  sign,  adorning  upper  Broadway, 
proclaims  “this  office  open  all  night.” 

There  are  other  odd  irregularities  that  have 
grown  up  on  the  borders  of  the  practice  of  the 
law.  In  one  of  the  down-town  streets  in  a poor 
quarter  of  the  town  is  the  office  of  a lawyer  con- 
nected with  u charitable  movement  whose  sign 
offers  “ legal  advice  free.”  Then  there  are  the 
lawyers  who  keep  runners  at  the  city  prisons  to 
obtain  clients  among  the  hapless  folks  who  find 
themselves  in  jail.  And  there  are,  also,  the  law- 
yers who  carefully  read  the  papers  in  order  to  be 
able  to  notify  the  citizens  of  uuthought-cf  chances 
to  bring  suits  for  damages  against  their  neigh- 
bors, or  employers,  or  rich  corporations,  who 
have  done  them  injuries,  as  it  seems  to  these 
harpies  who  so  wisely  turn  the  news  of  each  day 
to  their  own  accounts.  There  has  recently  been 
established  on  the  east  side  a sort  of  court  of 
arbitration,  managed  by  a woman,  for  the  settle- 


der.  Time  was  when  the  saloon  keepers  bought 
and  prepared  all  the  material  for  their  lunch 
counters,  but  to-day  a regular  business  js  done  by 
many  large  dealers  in  these  supplies.  Thev  chop 
the  herrings  by  machinery,  cut  up  the  cheese  and 
the  bread  upon  delivery,  vary  the  assortment  of 
viands  they  bring  according  as  the  contract  with 
each  saloon  keeper  warrants,  and  have  entire  and 
absolute  charge  of  that  branch  of  the  business 
of  a great  majority  of  the  public -houses,  of 
which,  by-the-wav,  New  York  city  boasts  about 
ten  thousand.  At  least  one  dealer  in  table  fare 
in  the  city  has  developed  a very  queer  business. 
He  buys  whatever  food  is  left  over  from  the  prin- 
cipal hotels.  It  is  not  fare  which  any  one  could 
object  to  his  selling,  or  which  those  who  patron- 
ize him  need  to  be  ashamed  of  purchasing.  It 
is  what  is  left  of  the  joints  of  meat  after  the  best 
cuts  have  all  been  taken,  what  is  left  of  the 
pastry  of  the  day  at  the  close  thereof,  the  cooked 
vegetables  which  will  not  keep  another  day,  and 
so  on.  When  this  man’s  wagons  roll  up  to  his 
basement  door,  in  the  heart  of  a thickly  settled 
neighborhood,  his  house  is  besieged  by  women 
and  children  carrying  baskets.  His  tables  anti 
counters  are  quickly  burdened  with  dishes  and 
plates  and  boards,  upon  which  this  cooked  food 
is  heaped,  and  he  and  his  assistants  apportion  the 
commodities  according  as  they  arc  paid.  Fifty 
cents  buys  a large  basketful  with  something  from 
each  dish  in  the  portion.  For  a quarter  of  a dol- 
lar there  is  less  in  quantity  and  variety  to  be  had. 
Those  who  only  offer  ten  cents  get  only  meat  and 
bread.  Alas!  he  says  that  though  for  fifty  cents 
whole  families  get  a plentiful  supply,  there  are 
also  households  that  are  obliged  to  subsist  upon 
what  half  that  sum  entitles  them  to. 

I met  a bent  and  decrepit  old  German  on  the 
edge  of  the  Hackensack  meadows  one  day,  and 
he  told  me  that  he  was  gathering  water-cress. 
He  said  that  he  eked  out  a living  by  searching 
for  water-cress,  dandelion  leaves,  and  mushrooms 
in  the  summer,  and  for  corks  along  the  water- 
front in  the  winter.  He  said  he  was  by  no  means 
the  only  man  who  lived  by  the  same  industries. 
Second-hand  corks,  originally  of  high  quality,  and 
that  have  not  been  too  long  exposed  to  sun  and 
water,  bring  in  a pretty  penny,  he  said.  But  at 
the  mention  of  the  word  “ second-hand  ” what  a 
vista  of  irregular  pursuits  is  opeued  to  the  mind’a 
eye  of  the  well-posted  New-Yorker!  We  have 
stores  for  the  stile  of  second-hand  building  ma- 
terials, as  I have  said,  of  second-hand  clothing  of 
all  suits,  of  second-hand  jewelry,  furniture,  ma- 
chinery, tools,  ship  fittings,  books  ; we  have  (and 
very  close  to  Fifth  Avenue)  a dealer  in  those  ele- 
gant and  costly  gowns  which  very  wealthy  and 
fashionable  ladies  have  not  dared  to  appear  too 
often  in,  and  which  they  are  too  thrifty  to  give 
away  to  their  maids  and  poor  relations.  We 
have  stores  for  the  sale  of  all  the  unredeemed 
goods  pledged  at  the  pawn-shops,  and  these  in- 
clude all  things  that  are  portable.  We  also  have 
a number  of  pawn-shops  in  disguise,  masquerad- 
ing as  jewelry  and  curio  shops,  to  soften  the  dis- 
comfort of  those  who  are  too  proud  or  nice  to 
seek  accommodation  under  the  odious  signs  that 
consist  merely  of  three  gilt  balls,  and  yet  speak 
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are  the  homes  and  work-places  of  motley,  pictu- 
resque clusters  of  Italian  men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren. The  babies  play  in  the  little  kitchens  that 
are  built  there,  or  upon  the  narrow  string-pieces 
of  the  wharves,  in  imminent,  nerve-disturbing 
peril  of  their  lives.  One  in  ten  of  the  mothers 
cooks  and  sews;  the  other  nine  and  all  the  men 
ransack  the  garbage  as  each  wagon  dumps  its 
load.  If  they  find  money  or  jewelry,  they  are 
not  apt  to  say  that  they  have  done  so,  even  to 
their  comrades ; they  pocket  it.  What  else  they 
find — rags,  paper,  glass,  wire,  iron,  steel,  rubber, 
bones — all  goes  in  the  proper  heaps  upon  the 
wharves,  for  their  employers  to  sell  to  those  who 
will  convert  the  substances  into  new  material 
again. 

Poor  ashes ! How  many  overhaulings  they  get  1 
Each  barrel  they  arc  thrown  into  on  the  curb- 
stones has  as  many  visitors  as  a village  pump. 
The  man  who  looks  for  old  silk  hats,  to  be  made 
wearable  again  very  readily,  does  not  despise 
old  shoes.  The  man  who  searches  for  old  shoes, 


ment  out  of  the  regular  channels  of  the  bar  of 
disputes  between  citizens.  The  orthodox  He- 
brews of  the  city  would  not  think  that  a novelty, 
however,  for  their  rabbis  perform  that  service  for 
them  habitually. 

There  arc  “ free-lunch  factories  ” in  the  town. 
In  the  establishments  known  by  that  name  food 
is  prepared  for  the  many  hundreds,  perhaps  thou- 
sands, of  liquor  stores  whose  owners  set  out,  on 
tables  or  counters  opposite  their  bars,  more  or 
less  tempting  arrays  of  edibles.  The  profession- 
al temperance  orators,  who  miss  no  weak  spot  in 
the  armor  of  those  whom  they  consider  the  arch 
foes  of  society,  have  always  asserted  that  nothing 
is  offered  at  these  free  refreshment  counters  ex- 
cept such  food  as  is  so  salt  or  so  dry  as  to  send 
the  victimized  participant  in  the  feast  back  to  the 
bar  for  more  drink.  Some  basis  for  the  asser- 
tion is  seen  in  the  omnipresent  smoked  macker- 
el, smoked  herring,  cheese,  crackers,  and  smoked 
beef  that  the  publicans  offer,  yet  it  may  be  that 
drinking  begets  a taste  for  such  peculiar  proven- 


volumes  to  the  beholder’s  eve.  We  have  places 
where  men  too  poor  to  buy  dress  suits,  and  vet 
needing  them  for  special  occasions,  may  hire  them 
for  a night.  We  have  tailors  who  sell  clothing 
on  instalments,  and  within  a mouth  a compara- 
tively large  bazar,  or  ladies’  shopping  store,  has 
been  distinguished  by  advertisements  that  pro- 
claim an  instalment  business  in  ladies’  dresses 
and  underwear  and  men’s  and  children’s  cloth- 
ing. One  large  outfitter  for  men  in  Brooklyn  buys 
back  in  two  or  three  months  each  suit  of  cloth- 
ing he  has  sold,  and  scours  and  presses  it  to  sell 
it  over  again  to  poorer  customers. 

There  is  an  enterprising  man  in  town  who  makes 
a Punch  and  Judy  show  return  him  a living  and 
lead  him  an  active  life.  He  rents  it  and  himself 
out  to  children’s  parties  in  private  houses,  and  to 
exhibitions  and  entertainments  in  schools,  Suu- 
day-schools,  on  excursion  boats,  in  pienic-grouuds, 
and  wherever  else  the  ever-fresh  appetite  for 
amusement  is  to  be  served  in  that  way.  Among 
those  “professional  humorists,”  against  whom 
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MAKING  A LIVING  OUT  OF  THE  ASH  BARRELS. 


Hr.  Gilbert  warns  the  world  in  his  opera  of  The 
Mikado  are  several  who  live  by  engaging  them- 
selves to  perform  in  private  dwellings,  usually  as 
guests  and  presumptive  friends  of  the  host.  On 
their  rounds  they  frequently  meet  skilful  prac- 
tises of  legerdemain  and  soloists,  story-tellers 
and  pianists.  They  know  better  than  any  one 
else  how  many  — often  worthy  persons  — gain 
livelihoods  in  these  ways,  and  how  many  of  these 
performers  have  made  our  parlors  their  stepping- 
stones  to  the  stage. 

The  “ puller-in  ” is  one  of  the  species  of  New- 
Yorker  whom  age  does  not  wither  nor  custom 
stale.  Just  as  ore  or  coal  is  found  to  exist  in 
beds  that  often  follow  narrow  and  well-defined 
lines,  so  the  New  York  puller-in  is  observed  to 
exist  in  a reasonably  straight,  very  narrow,  and 
not  over-lengthy  seam  or  streak  beginning  at  the 
Five  Points,  following  along  Bnxter  Street,  turn- 
ing at  Park  Row,  and  losing  itself  or  terminating 
at  the  end  of  the  first  block  in  Division  Street. 
The  superficial  signs  that  denote  the  existence  of 
this  peculiar  product  are  second-hand  clothing 
and  brand-new  millinery  at  popular  prices.  The 
pullers-in  of  Baxter  Street  and  Park  Row  are  the 
male  proprietors  and  clerks  of  the  second-hand 
clothing  stores,  and  their  neighbors,  the  dealers 
in  the  very  cheapest  first-hand  clothing.  The 
pullers-in  of  the  millinery  stores  are  all  women 
or  girls.  A puller-in  is,  of  course,  a person  who 
brings  customers  to  a store  by  strength  of  arms, 
a commercial  wrestler,  a physical  spellbinder. 
There  are  those  wbp  assert  that  although  the 
pullers-in  are  never  missing  from  the  sidewalks 
of  the  sickle-shaped  route  along  Division,  old 
Chatham,  and  Baxter  streets,  it  is  none  the  less 
true  that  they  now  use  no  other  force  than  that 
of  seductive  tone  and  argument  to  engender 
trade.  Others  assert  that  pulling-in  is  only  more 
circumspectly  carried  on  than  in  those  days  of 
yore  when  it  was  all  a poor  man’s  clothes  were 
worth  to  attempt  to  free  himself  from  these 
octopus-like  salesmen.  There  is  good  reason  for 
all  fair  efforts  to  lull  the  public  back  to  a feeling 
of  security  in  this  respect,  for  not  long  ago  the 
popular  complaints  were  so  loud,  and  the  fights 
between  dealers  for  the  capture  of  citizens  were 
so  energetic,  that  the  lively  calling  fell  into  dis- 
repute in  its  own  seat  and  stronghold.  Whatever 
the  state  of  the  profession  may  be  to-day,  the 
athletic  clerks  still  stand  or  walk  before  their 
stores,  and  the  people  still  call  them  pullers-in. 

Quite  as  peculiar,  in  a totally  different  way,  are 
the  clever  men  and  women  who  are  known  as 
“ pricers,"  and  who  arc  employed  by  the  proprie- 
tors of  the  great  shopping  stores  to  learn  the 
prices  at  which  their  competitors  are  offering 
goods.  These  “pricers”  must  be  very  talent- 
ed, experienced,  and  judicious  specialists.  They 
must  be  able  to  judge  of  the  quality  and  brand 
of  an  article,  as  well  as  to  discover  its  selling 
price.  They  must  hide  their  business  from  those 
they  spv  upon  as  carefully  and  ingeniously  as  a 
detective  works  among  criminals.  They  must 
pretend  to  be  shoppers,  messengers  from  invalids 
wanting  samples,  eccentric  ladies  who  scarcely 
know  what  they  want,  and  so  ask  about  many 
things.  They  must  in  some  cases  work  in  one 
great  store  and  draw  salaries  from  two,  the  sec- 
ond salary  being  their  pay  for  acquainting  a rival 
with  their  employer’s  business. 

A store  for  the  sale  of  photographs  of  celebri- 
ties does  not  at  first  seem  an  extraordinary  es- 
tablishment, yet  the -great  city  is  only  able  to 
support  that  one.  Many  attempts  to  divide  the 
business  have  failed.  One  matrimonial  bureau, 
also,  seems  to  suffice  in  its  peculiar  line ; and  al- 
though there  are  citizens  who  think  there  are 
too  many  hand-organs  in  New  York,  it  remains 
none  the  less  a fact  that  the  city  supports  only 
one  hand-organ  maker  and  repairer. 


But  rich  as  the  subject  is  the  reader’s  interest 
would  flag  were  the  list  of  “ odd  callings  in  New 
York”  exhausted.  The  end  is  not  yet  in  sight, 
so  I will  make  an  arbitrary  close  to  the  study. 
One  speculator  who  should  not  be  slighted  is  the 
young  Chinaman  in  Brooklyn  who  has  married  a 
Christian  girl  and  speaks  English  like  any  of  us. 
His  calling  is  that  of  an  agent  for  the  Chinese 
colony.  He  rents  laundries  for  his  countrymen, 
and  drives  bargains  of  every  sort  between  them 
and  the  Caucasians  around  them.  His  capital 
lies  in  the  fact  that  they  cannot  speak  English 
and  he  can.  Among  the  Chinese  there  is  also 
one  who  reports  the  news  of  the  colony  for  the 
New  York  newspapers.  Of  the  men  and  women 
who  live  by  writing  letters  for  the  ignorant  there 
is  no  need  to  say  much.  Such  is  the  case  con- 
cerning those  who  advertise  to  teach  illiterate 
folks  suddenly  grown  rich  the  usages  of  polite 
life,  the  rudiments  of  a superficial  education.  Of 
the  private  post-offices  all  over  town  it  is  enough 
to  say  that  they  are  not  all  within  the  realm  of 
honorable  enterprise,  to  which  this  article  is 
mainly  confined.  The  existence  and  business  of 
the  various  sorts  of  “ spotters,”  who  test  and  spy 
upon  the  honesty  of  cashiers,  conductors,  ticket 
sellers,  and  others,  need  not  have  more  than  mere 
mention  here.  The  sign-board  with  the  legend 
“ Destroyer  of  Moths,”  so  conspicuous  on  Twenty- 
third  Street,  explains  itself.  The  queer  day  nur- 
series, where  poor  mothers  who  go  out  to  work 
leave  their  babies  from  morning  until  night,  will 
be  described  in  another  chapter,  and  so  will  the 
calling  of  those  men,  in  the  employ  of  the  whole- 
sale store-keepers,  whose  duty  it  is  to  escort  about 
the  metropolis  lady  customers  from  other  cities. 
The  two  “clippings”  firms  that  make  it  their 
business  to  send  to  public  men  all  newspaper  ar- 
ticles in  which  those  men’s  names  nppear  are  be- 
lieved to  be  peculiar  to  New  York,  among  the 
cities  of  this  country,  at  all  events.  And  last  of 
all  there  is  that  Bowery  establishment  whence 
circulars  are  sent  to  every  address  mentioned  in 
the  death  notices  in  each  day’s  papers,  calling  at- 
tention to  a novel  plan  for  turning  affliction  into 
a source  of  revenue.  The  circulars  inform  the 
bereaved  that  not  every  one  can  afford  a monu- 
ment or  even  a gravestone  for  their  dead,  but 
that  all  can  have  a better  means  of  perpetuating 
the  memory  of  the  beloved,  in  the  shape  of  a 
framed  lithograph  of  a gravestone,  in  which  a 
portrait  of  the  departed  and  an  appropriately 
doleful  rhyme  will  be  inserted  “ at  low  rates  for 
cash.” 


WALL  STREET  VERSUS  THE 
COUNTRY. 

Tije  sentiment  that  has  radiated  from  Wall 
Street  the  last  few  weeks  has  not  been  cheerful. 
Fortunately  it  has  not  influenced  the  current  .of 
affairs  beyond  the  limits  of  the  street ; nor  should 
it  do  so,  since  the  events  that  have  made  the 
Stock  Exchange  and  its  environs  “the  only  blue 
spot  in  the  country,”  as  Mr.  Jay  Gould  is  fond  of 
describing  it  upon  his  return  home  from  occasion- 
al trips  through  the  Southwest,  have  been  pecu- 
liar to  it,  and  with  one  exception  their  effect  has 
been  local.  The  exception  is  the  decline  in  the 
price  of  Atchison  railroad  stock.  The  recent 
steady  decline  has  carried  the  price  from  about 
$45  to  less  than  $27  per  share.  It  marks  a fresh 
spasm  of  liquidation,  of  which  there  have  been 
several  since  the  stock  sold  at  $118  a share  in 
June,  1887.  It  may  be  remembered  that  the 
high  prices  for  it  that  were  recorded  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1887  were  the  result  of  an  increase  in  the 
dividend  rate  from  6 to  7 per  cent,  per  annum. 
The  purpose  of  that  increase  was  well  known  at 
the  time  it  was  made,  namely,  to  aid  the  company 


in  raising  money,  partly  through  sales  of  stock, 
to  complete  extensions  of  its  system  which  had 
already  begun  to  drag  it  down.  It  is  well  to  re- 
call such  incidents  when  their  full  and  inevitable 
effect  is  being  felt,  for  the  lesson  of  false  finan- 
cing that  they  teach  cannot  be  too  thoroughly 
learned.  The  distress  that  has  been  entailed  in 
this  case  is  perhaps  more  widely  felt  and  more 
serious  than  in  many  others  of  its  kind,  because 
the  new  securities  of  the  Atchison  company  were 
floated  in  Boston,  where  they  were  largely  dis- 
posed of  to  New  England  investors  of  moderate 
means.  The  expectation  is  general  that  in  a day 
or  two  the  management  of  the  company  will  sub- 
mit a plan  of  reorganization  to  the  security  hold- 
ers. That  plan,  if  properly  drawn,  should  indi- 
cate very  clearly  what  chance  of  recuperation 
remains  to  the  stockholders.  Already  the  gross 
receipts  of  the  system  for  September  have  sug- 
gested hope  to  the  security  holders. 

The  liquidation  in  the  industrial  Trust  stocks 
has  been  sharper  than  that  in  Atchison,  but,  as 
noted  in  this  column  last  week,  the  damage  has 
been  comparatively  limited;  that  is,  the  rich 
men  who  count  upon  making  a profit  upon  the 
distribution  of  Trust  certificates  have  been  the 
principal  sufferers.  The  money  that  has  been 
lost  in  those  certificates  would,  in  the  main,  have 
been  risked  in  Wall  or  in  State  Street  anyway. 
Hence  the  gloomy  feeling  that  fiuds  expression 
in  both  financial  centres.  The  speculation  in 
securities  has  for  a long  time  been  so  narrow  that 
the  dropping  out  of  a fairly  large  operator,  or  the 
crippling  of  several  heavy  traders,  is  regarded  with 
genuine  regret.  The  two  events  mentioned  have, 
in  connection  with  other  and  more  general  con- 
ditions that  now  seem  to  be  changing  for  the 
better,  given  a decidedly  bearish  tendency  to  the 
stock-market.  For  at  least  three  weeks  the  only 
aggressive  force  in  the  market  has  worked  for 
lower  prices.  The  holders  of  stocks  on  margins 
have  been  hampered  sentimentally,  if  not  actual- 
ly, by  the  condition  of  the  market  for  call  loans. 
Money  was  very  active  for  a week  before  and 
another  week  subsequent  to  the  first  of  the 
month  ; but  it  was  not  stringent,  nor  fortunately 
did  the  commercial  community  suffer  any  special 
inconvenience.  Yesterday  the  stock-market  be- 
gan to  act  as  if  the  selling  movement  had 
struck  a level  from  which  prices  were  likely  to  re- 
bound. Such  movements  alwuys  do  reuch  a point 
beyond  which  it  is  impossible  to  crowd  them. 
The  condition  is  the  reverse  of  that  which  ntay 
be  noted  when  prices  have  become  inflated  and 
the  buying  power  virtually  exhausted. 

It  would  be  expecting  something  at  variance 
with  natural  laws  to  hope  that  the  Stock  Exchange 
market  will  recover  immediately  from  the  shocks 
it  has  received.  A sudden  decline  of  $15  a share 
in  an  active  stock  like  Atchison,  of  $20  a share  in 
a speculative  favorite  like  Sugar  Refineries  stock, 
and  of  $13  a share  in  certificates  that  have  be- 
come as  widely  distributed  as  those  of  the  Amer- 
ican Cotton  Oil  Trust,  weakens  a large  number 
of  people.  Besides,  confidence  is  impaired,  and 
would-be  buyers  are  repelled  by  anything  ap- 
proaching demoralization  in  Wall  Street.  Time 
is  required  for  the  development  of  new  specula- 
tive conditions  and  the  growth  of  a different  sen- 
timent. Prices  may  cease  going  down,  but  the 
momentum  of  a selling  movement  is  not  expend- 
ed at  once.  Once  it  becomes  fashionable  to  buy 
or  to  sell  stocks,  there  are  some  dealers  who  al- 
ways stick  to  the  fashion,  just  as  certain  people 
wear  their  clothes  from  one  season  into  another. 

It  seems  worth  while  justpow  to  question  if  a 
turning-point  is  not  at  hand.  Money,  one  of  the 
most  important  factors  in  all  business  operations, 
is  becoming  easier.  The  Treasury’s  purchases  of 
bonds  are  all  that  could  be  desired,  and  the  de- 
mands upon  this  centre  from  the  interior  are 


slackening  and  being  offset  by  receipts  of  cotton 
bills  from  the  South.  Chicago  and  the  impor- 
tant  territory  tributary  to  it  are  helping  them" 
selves  admirably  this  year,  doing  more  business 
with  less  assistance  than  ever  before.  London 
bankers  are  pretty  certain  to  take  more  gold 
from  us  for  their  special  engagements  in  South 
America,  but  probably  not  a very  large  amount. 
General  business  is  good,  and  that  is  one  reason 
the  country  is  leaving  Wall  Street  alone.  Its 
merchants  and  man  ufacturers  have  too  much  to 
do  to  engage  in  ventures  outside  of  their  own 
lines.  The  railroads,  despite  complaints  of  low 
rates,  are  constantly  reporting  larger  receipts 
than  last  year.  The  C.,  B.,  and  Northern’s  un- 
profitable rates  have  been  localized  more  success- 
fully  than  any  one  supposed  they  could  be,  and 
all  irregularities  in  handling  traffic  are  being 
promptly  exposed.  If  swift  punishment  would 
follow,  the  railroad  situation  would  be  highly  sat. 
isfactory.  The  closing  of  inland  navigation,  and 
a probable  change  in  the  status  of  the  C.,  B.,  and 
Northern  road,  should  influence  stock  values  in 
the  near  future.  The  latest  advices  from  the 
West  are  of  a possible  scarcity  of  freight  equip, 
ment  Finally,  the  volume  of  our  export  trade 
is  increasing  without  any  corresponding  expan- 
sion of  imports.  London  has  stopped  selling 
American  securities  and  buys  moderately,  and  the 
course  of  sterling  exchange  is  downward,  as  it 
should  be  at  this  season. 

, Collin  Armstrong. 

New  York,  Saturday,  October  12, 18S9. 


VERY  UNBECOMING. 

Lovely  tints  in  the  wrong  place  are  reft  of  their 
charm.  A lemon-colored  countenance— the  peculiar 
endowment  of  our  pig-tailed  brethren  who  “ hit  the 
pipe  •’—is  unbecoming.  It  suggests  bile  going  Mtray, 
and  the  inference  is  correct  Pain  beneath  the  ribs 
and  shoulder-blades,  constipation,  dyspepsia,  fnrred 
tongue,  and  sick  headaches  supplement  this  indication 
of  the  bilions.  For  liver  complaint  and  its  multifari- 
ous symptoms,  Hostetter’s  8tomnch  Bitters  is  au  in- 
fallible specific.  It  relaxes  the  bowels  sufficiently, 
but  without  griping  or  violence.  To  the  secretion  of 
bile  it  gives  a due  impulse,  but  banishes  an  excess  of 
that  saffron-colored  principle  from  the  blood.  Sick 
headaches,  sourness  of  the  breath,  and  fur  upon  the 
tongue  disappear  when  it  is  used.  It  renews  di- 
gestion, fortifies  the  system  agaiust  malaria,  counter- 
acts a rheumatic  tendency,  aud  remedies  inaction  of 
the  kidueys.— [Adt>.] 


SIMPLY  PERFECT. 

Thu  Union  Pacific  Railway,  “ The  Overland  Route," 
has  equipped  its  trains  with  dining-cars  of  the  latest 

Kttern,  and  on  and  after  August  18th  the  patrons  of 
i fast  trains  between  Council  Bluffs  and  Denver, 
and  between  Council  Bluffs  and  Portland,  Ore.,  will 
be  provided  with  delicious  meals,  ttie  best  the  market 
affords,  perfectly  served,  at  75  cents  each.  Pullman's 
Palace  Car  Co.  will  have  charge  of  ,tbe  service  on 
these  cars.— [Adv.] 


IMPERIAL  GRANUM 

Is  the  safest,  most  reliable,  and  wholesome  Food 
for  Infants  and  Children.  The  most  nourishing, 
strengthening,  and  delicious  Food  for  Nursing 
Mothers,  Invniids,Convalesceuls,  aud  the  Aged.-{4di\] 


At  this  season  of  the  year  the  system  needs  a mildly 
stimulating  tonic.  Nicholson's  Liquid  Bread  is  rec- 
ommended by  all  leading  physicians [Adv.) 


When  baby  was  sick,  we  gave  her  Castoria, 

When  she  was  a Child,  she  cried  for  Castoria, 
When  she  became  Miss,  she  clung  to  Castoria. 
Wheu  she  had  Cbildreu,  she  gave  them  Castoria.— 
_ (4  dr.) 


ADVICE  TO  MOTHER8. 

Mrs.  Winslow's  Soothing  Strut  shonld  always  he 
used  for  children  teething.  It  soothes  the  child,  soft- 
ens the  gums,  allays  all  pain,  cures  wind  colic,  ami  ia 
the  best  remedy  for  diarrhoea.  25c.  a bottle.— [4  dr.) 


“BROWN’S  HOUSEHOLD  PANACEA,” 

Tun  Glut  at  P*m  Rki.if.ver, 

For  Internal  and  External  Pains.  Rheumatism,  Pain  in 
Stomach,  Bowels, orSide,  Colic,  Diarrhoea, Colds, Sprains, 
Bums, Scalds, Cramps, and  Bruises, 25c. a bottle. -fd dr.) 


CHAPPED  HANDS  AND  ROUGH  SKIN 
Impossible  if  you  use  Cornell's  Benzoin  Soar,  S5 
cts.  Druggists,  or  Box  2148,  New  York.— (Adr.) 


Angostura  B itt kith  is  known  all  over  the  world  as 
the  great  regulator  of  the  digestive  organs.— [dde.) 


USE  BROWN’S  CAMPHORATED  SAPONACEOUS 
DENTIFRICE  for  the  TEETH.  DELICIOUS.  2hc 


Professor  G autoier,  of  Paris,  states  that  certain 
vital  processes  of  the  body  develop  putrefying  sub- 
stances in  the  tissues,  which,  if  not  speedily  elimi- 
nated, produce  disease.  Ayer’s  Sarsaparilla  effects 
the  removal  of  these  substances,  and  thereby  pre- 
serves health.— [Adv.] 
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HOMES 


OF  THE  GERMAN  POETS. 


BY  PROFESSOR  W.  T.  HEWETT,  OF  CORNELL  UNIVERSITY. 


* 


I. -WEIMAR. 

rpHURINGIA  is  one  of  those  German  lands  which  arc  invested 
X with  a peculiar  charm.  It  was  the  country  of  stout  knights 
and  stout  reformers,  of  minnesingers,  of  St.  Elizabeth,  and  of  Tunn- 
hauser— a land  of  dark  wooded  mountain  ranges,  of  narrow  valleys, 
and  irregular  hills,  now  rising  in  isolated  peaks  and  now  in  great 
swelling  ridges.  It  is  the  Swabia  of  the  North,  and  its  people  are 
gay  and  poetic.  It  is  a country  apart,  and  “ gates  ” at  the  east 
and  west  admit  to  its  proud  domains.  Its  chroniclers  tell  us  that 
one  of  its  nobles,  a Count  of  Munsfeld,  once  made  a pilgrimage  to 
Jerusalem,  and  as  he  journeyed  through  the  Holy  Land  he  was 
asked  how  the  Promised  Land  pleased  him.  lie  answered:  “Alack 
for  your  Promised  Land  ! I prefer  my  own  Thuringia.”  When 
Henry  the  Illustrious,  with  his  fair  bride,  Sophie  of  Brabant, 
fought  to  obtain  possession  of  this  little  country,  he  at  last  de- 
spaired of  conquering  it,  and  cried  to  his  councillors,  “ Is  this  land 
worth  such  a struggle  ?”  He  was  answered  proudly,  “ Thuringia 
is  noble  and  wealthy ; it  is  so  desirable  that  if  your  Grace  had  one 
foot  in  heaven  and  the  other  in  Thuringia,  you  would  withdraw  the 
former  in  order  to  retain  Thuringia.”  Its  inhabitants  believe  fondly 
that  whole  realms  cannot  compare  in  worth  and  beauty  with  its 
mountains  crowned  with  castles,  its  golden  ridges,  and  its  vineyards. 

Just  beyond  the  northern  slope  of  its  mountains  is  a line  of 
cities,  each  of  which  has  played  a prominent  part  in  the  political 
and  religious  struggles  of  Germany.  Eisenach  lies  to  the  west, 
with  the  Wartburg  rising  above  it,  with  its  legends  of  chivalry 
and  saintly  piety;  Gotha  follows  with  its  lofty  castle  and  vast  li- 
braries ; then  Erfurt,  once  illustrious  for  its 
university  and  memories  of  Luther  and  that 
archmagician  Dr.  Faust.  Weimar  closes 
the  list  to  the  east,  though  smaller  towns 
bear  names  around  which  many  brilliant 
deeds  cluster. 

A century  ago  the  intellectual  centre  of 
Germany  did  not,  as  now,  coincide  with  the 
political ; but  Weimar,  a little  city  on  the 
Thuringian  Ilm,  attracted  the  gaze  of  the 
civilized  world.  1 1 held  royal  sway  over  the 
minds  of  men,  and  for  more  than  fifty  years 
retained  its  pre-eminence.  There  is  scarce- 
ly a scholar  of  this  period,  save  perhaps 
Lessing,  who  did  not  come  into  direct  con- 
tact with  the  Weimar  circle.  Goethe  ami 
Schiller,  Wieland  and  Herder,  were  the 
magnates,  but  many  others  found  a home 
there  who  have  exercised  an  influence  upon 
German  literature  and  science — Kotzebue, 
diplomat  and  playwright;  Musaeus,  gleaning 
his  folk-lore  from  the  garrulous  inmates  of 
the  hospital;  and  Bode  and  Bertuch  and 
Bottiger.  The  Humboldts  often  visited  in 
Weimar,  and  the  philosophers  from  the 
University  of  Jena  — Hegel,  Fichte,  and 
Sclielling — formed  a part  of  the  life  of  the 
capital.  A century  ago  the  city  presented 
an  embattled  mediaeval  aspect ; portions  of 
the  walls  remained,  the  round  towers  of 
which  even  to-day  suggest  the  time  when 
every  town  was  a circular  fortress  with 
gates  and  moats  and  bridges.  Weimar  lies 
in  the  valley  of  the  Ilm,  which  comes  down 
clear  and  cold  from  its  home  in  the  Thurin- 
gian mountains;  low  lines  of  hills  rise  in 
slow  ascent  from  the  river,  and  shady  ave- 
nues, bordered  with  pleasant  villas,  stretch 
away  to  the  castles  on  the  surrounding  hills. 

The  ever-present  charm  of  Weimar  is  the 
park  lying  upon  both  sides  of  the  river,  and 
extending  almost  to  the  heart  of  the  city. 

It  may  be  regarded  as  the  creation  of  Goethe, 
and  an  expression  of  his  deep  and  passion- 
ate love  of  nature;  for  when  he  arrived  in 
Weimar  it  did  not  exist,  but  smooth  green 
meadows  occupied  the  present  site.  Under 
his  superintendence  it  arose,  and  rare  trees 
were  brought  from  England  to  adorn  it. 

At  the  entrance  stands  the  palace,  separated 
from  the  park  by  the  river,  across  which  is 
a bridge  leading  to  the  “ Star,”  the  centre  of 
the  park,  from  which  noble  avenues  and 
walks  radiate,  leading  into  secluded  depths, 
or  opening  upon  warm  sunny  meadows. 

The  Ilm  winds  in  solitude  and  darkness  un- 
der the  overhanging  trees,  and  then  sudden- 
ly appears  so  that  the  light  shines  upon  the 
waters  which  have  “borne  along  many  an 
immortal  song.”  Upon  the  level  plateau 
which  forms  a part  of  the  park  was  once 
the  famous  Italian  garden,  where  court  balls 
were  held,  and  fine  ladies  danced  among  the 
flowers  in  the  moonlight.  The  park  does 
not  lack  some  of  the  artificial  features  which 
characterized  the  taste  of  the  last  century. 

Several  buildings  represent  its  different  directions.  The  “Roman 
house  ” marks  the  classical  tendency ; it  is  a temple-like  structure, 
whose  west  front  looks  out  upon  a lovely  lawn,  while  its  east  front 
touches  the  forest.  The  interior  is  simple,  adorned  with  classical 
frescos  and  statues.  Here  the  rulers  of  this  country  have  often 
found  a quiet  retreat  in  summer ; ofticial  business  has  been  trans- 
acted, and  Sourt  festivities  held.  Chivalry  is  represented  by  the 
house  of  the  Knights  Templars,  which  is  embowered  in  ivy  and 
woodbine,  and  presents  the  appearance  of  a Gothic  abbey  hidden 
in  the  trees.  Paganism  has  its  altar  surrounded  by  a serpent  con- 
suming a votive  offering,  and  dedicated  to  the  genius  of  the  place. 
There  are  grottos  and  piles  of  mossy  ruins  scattered  in  the  depths 
of  the  wood.  Rustic  seats  at  favorite  points  give  charming  views 
of  the  river,  a sunlit  glade,  or  the  encircling  hills. 

Upon  the  border  of  the  park  stands  Goethe’s  “ Garden-house,” 
the  poet’s  home  for  the  first  six  years  after  his  arrival  in  Wei- 
mar, and  his  favorite  resort  in  summer,  where  for  more  than  fifty 
years  he  retired  to  enjoy  the  restfulness  and  charm  of  nature.  It  is  a 
small  two-story  building  enclosed  by  a high  hedge, with  a line  of  hills 
rising  abruptly  in  the  rear.  The  house  belonged  previously  to  Ber- 
tuch, the  famous  Spanish  scholar.  Goethe  was  restless  for  a time 
after  his  arrival  in  Weimar,  even  with  his  rank  and  the  friendship 
of  the  Duke.  He  had  no  home  of  his  own,  and  once  expressed  to 
Carl  August  his  wish  for  a house  like  that  of  Bertuch.  “ That  is 
easily  enough  arranged,”  said  the  absolute  young  ruler,  and  went 
to  the  owner,  saying,  “ I must  have  your  house  for  Goethe,  other- 
wise we  cannot  keep  him  among  us.”  The  obedient  courtier  and 


scholar  complied,  receiving  his  reward  elsewhere.  The  house 
stood  for  many  years  unoccupied  and  unchanged,  the  property  of 
the  poet’s  grandsons.  The  roses  which  the  poet  brought  from  Italy 
still  climb  and  bloom  on  the  trellises  along  the  front.  Many  of  the 
trees  were  set  out  by  Goethe  himself,  for  he  loved  to  work, with  na- 
ture to  respond  to  his  efforts.  The  mosaic  floor  of  stones  behind 
the  house  is  a reminiscence  of  Italy.  He  here  spent  days  and  weeks 
in  silence,  free  from  interruption,  and  removed  from  the  cares  of 
official  station  and  the  petty  etiquette  and  social  duties  of  the 
court.  He  loved  to  work  in  solitude,  and  these  were  his  most 
productive  moments.  Even  the  little  bridge  across  the  Ilm  was 
barred  to  prevent  access  to  him,  and  Wieland  complained  that  no 
one  could  reach  Goethe  without  using  a pick  and  bar.  In  the 
wild  days  of  his  early  residence  in  Weimar,  Goethe  bathed  at 
midnight  in  the  Ilm,  and  slept  on  the  terrace  before  his  house, 
under  the  open  sky,  often  in  storms,  and  awoke  with  the  morning 
sun.  Shaded  and  gravelled  walks  lead  along  the  hill-side  to  seats 
under  great  branching  trees.  Above  is  the  spot  which  he  con- 
secrated to  his  love  for  the  Frau  Von  Stein.  In  a soft  tufa  cliff 
a tablet  is  placed,  with  the  lines  beginning,  “ Here  in  silence  a 
lover  mused  of  the  one  he  loved,”  and  which  has  remained  long 
after  the  friendship  which  it  commemorated  was  at  an  end. 

In  the  small  chamber  facing  the  north,  Goethe  wrote  and 
studied.  It  looks  out  over  sunny  spaces  in  the  park,  the  winding 
Ilm,  and  up  to  the  height  crowned  with  the  forest  and  castle  of 
Belvedere.  In  this  room  many  of  his  most  delightful  lyrics  were 
written,  and  parts  of  Iphigenie  and  many  lesser  plays. 


Across  the  park  on  the  opposite  hill-side,  now  hidden  among  the 
trees,  is  the  bark  cottage  or  “ cloister,”  which  was  occupied  often 
for  weeks  at  a time  by  the  Duke  Carl  August.  Here  he  lived, 
within  sight  of  his  palace,  but  separated  from  courtiers,  that  free, 
defiant  life  of  which  men  were  so  proud  in  those  days  of  newly 
discovered  and  exultant  liberty.  Here,  in  the  wild  exercise  of 
freedom,  the  independent  but  wise  young  ruler  received  his  min- 
isters and  favored  friends,  discussed  questions  of  state  often  when 
the  political  relations  of  his  land  were  most  complicated,  or  talked 
of  literature  and  art  with  Goethe,  to  whom  he  could  signal  across 
the  park.  The  Duchess  Louise,  in  whose  honor  this  little  cottage 
was  built,  was  here  welcomed  by  Goethe  at  the  head  of  a proces- 
sion of  Carmelite  monks,  all  clad  in  white  robes,  to  the  cloister  of 
their  order. 

Goethe’s  city  house,  which  he  received  as  a present  from  his 
prince,  and  occupied  for  more  than  fifty  years,  is  still  standing  on 
the  square  which  bears  his  name.  It  is  a large  structure  with  a 
plain  exterior,  but  which  may  have  once  seemed  stately  and  mag- 
nificent. The  doorsteps  are  rounded  by  the  steps  of  many  feet. 
Kings,  poets,  artists,  and  scholars  have  entered  here  to  pay  homage 
to  genius  to  which  all  must  bow.  Walther  von  Goethe,  the  last 
surviving  grandson  of  the  poet,  bequeathed  the  house  and  the 
scientific  and  art  collections  to  the  government  of  the  Grand 
Duchy,  but  the  manuscripts  and  diaries  of  his  grandfather  he  gave 
to  the  Grand  Duchess  Sophie.  Her  Royal  Highness  received  the 
rich  legacy  of  the  records  of  the  poet’s  life  as  the  highest  trust, 
and  as  one  in  which  the  whole  world  had  an  interest.  She  sum- 


moned at  once  the  foremost  Goethe  scholars  of  Germany  to  her 
aid,  and  assumed  the  preparation  and  publication  of  a standard 
edition  of  Goethe’s  works  based  on  the  original  manuscripts,  which 
were  found  of  surprising  fulness  and  value;  also  of  a complete 
edition  of  his  diary  and  letters,  and  a life  of  the  poet  derived  from 
materials  which  were  now  first  accessible.  Through  the  munifi- 
cence of  this  princess  the  Goethe  house  was  restored,  and  the 
systematic  and  scientific  arrangement  of  all  its  treasures  was  un- 
dertaken. She  has  added  rare  editions,  manuscripts,  and  letters 
to  this  collection,  so  that  it  might  become,  not  only  the  centre  of 
study  of  the  literature  of  the  Weimar  circle,  but  of  the  literature 
of  the  time.  The  house  was  occupied  until  recently  by  the  two 
grandsons  of  the  poet,  Walther  and  Wolfgang  von  Goethe.  The 
elder,  Walther,  early  exhibited  a fine  musical  taste;  he  was  the 
playfellow  of  the  young  Mendelssohn,  and  later,  his  pupil  in  Leip- 
zig. Several  of  his  compositions  have  been  published.  He  was 
a slight,  delicately  formed  man,  with  a courteous  but  timid  man- 
ner, and  with  a face  which  suggested  in  many  particulars  that  of 
his  grandfather;  his  forehead  was  high,  and  he  had  the  same 
dark  skin  and  full  brown  eyes.  There  was  a peculiar  gentleness 
in  his  manner,  and  occasionally  something  so  concise  and  pithy 
in  his  speech  that  it  recalled  the  apothegms  in  which  the  poet  loved 
to  indulge;  his  conversation  was  pensive  and  in  a minor  key,  as 
though  he  had  lived  too  long  and  too  constantly  among  the  mem- 
ories of  the  past.  He  retained  a warm  interest  in  the  increasing 
study  of  the  writings  of  his  grandfather.  He  remembered  well 
the  visit  of  Mr.  Charles  T.  Brooks  to  Weimar,  but  was  not  acquaint- 
ed with  his  admirable  translation  of 
“ Faust"  He  spoke  also  with  interest  of 
Mr.  Bayard  Taylor’s  enthusiasm  for  Goethe. 
His  favorite  pictures  of  his  grandfather 
were  the  engraving  by  Oeser  of  the  young 
Goethe,  the  Trippel  bust,  and  the  painting 
by  Stieler. 

Wolfgang  von  Goethe  was  long  in  the 
Prussian  diplomatic  service,  and  was  at  one 
time  stationed  in  Rome,  where  his  father 
died.  He  published  stories  and  poems  and 
a very  creditable  study  of  the  life  of  the 
learned  Cardinal  Bessarion.  The  brothers 
possessed  the  rank  of  Chamberlain  at  the 
Grand  Ducal  court.  They  retained  all  the 
possessions  of  the  poet  in  Weimar,  which 
they  guarded  with  a beautiful  reverence. 
During  the  life  of  Goethe’s  secretary, 
Schuchardt,  visitors  were  admitted  to  that 
part  of  the  house  which  contains  the  collec- 
tions, but  for  many  years  it  was  closed  to  the 
public,  or  opened  only  on  some  anniversary 
occasion.  Those  who  feel  that  no  spot  on 
earth  should  be  sacred  from  curiosity  and 
intrusion  have  often  complained  because 
they  were  excluded  from  a private  residence. 
Walther  von  Goethe  explained  to  me  the 
reason  of  this  action  by  saying,  “ The  public 
forget  that  he  was  our  grandfather  as  well 
as  a poet.”  As  he  conducted  us  about  the 
apartments,  and  recalled  scenes  in  his  grand- 
father’s life,  he  was  deeply  moved ; every 
spot  seemed  associated  with  memories  that 
were  sacred  to  him,  and  when  we  went  into 
the  study  and  the  room  in  which  the  poet 
died,  he  was  unable  to  accompany  us.  The 
Goethe  house  has  now  become  the  Goethe 
National  Museum.  It  has  now  been  restored 
to  the  condition  in  which  it  was  during  the 
poet’s  life.  As  you  enter  the  main  hall  a 
broad  low  staircase,  a reminiscence  of  Italy, 
leads  with  its  convenient  landings  to  the 
second  story,  to  the  rooms  which  Goethe 
once  occupied.  A bronze  greyhound,  from 
an  antique  original,  stands  in  a niche  upon 
the  first  landing. 

The  large  suite  of  rooms  on  the  second 
floor  facing  the  street  were  the  former  re- 
ception-rooms ; they  are  now  filled  with  casts 
and  engravings  which  Goethe  collected  in 
the  course  of  his  Ibng  life.  Many  of  these 
casts  are  familiar  enough  now,  but  at  that 
time  they  were  obtained  in  Rome  with  diffi- 
culty and  at  considerable  expense,  and  their 
appearance  in  Germany  was  to  many  a new 
revelation  of  the  wonders  of  ancient  art. 
Every  line  was  to  Goethe  a suggestion  of 
hitherto  unknown  beauty,  and  incited  him 
to  a profound  study  of  the  principles  of 
art.  His  letters  contain  constant  reference 
to  these  works.  He  delighted  to  gather 
his  friends  around  a portfolio  of  engrav- 
ings from  the  paintings  of  the  masters, 
and  discourse  upon  the  special  merit  and 
charm  of  each — the  drawing,  the  light  and 
shade,  and  the  subtle  underlying  truth  of 
each  representation.  These  engravings  are  very  numerous  and 
valuable,  and  arc  contained  in  large  portfolios  in  cases.  Around 
the  principal  rooms  are  Meyer’s  frescos  of  classical  scenes,  and 
numerous  portraits  of  members  of  Goethe’s  family  and  friends. 
There  are  also  numerous  ancient  statuettes,  lamps,  and  marbles. 
The  collection  of  faience  includes  a number  of  pieees,  many  of 
which  are  not  surpassed  in  any  museum  of  Europe.  Goethe’s  fresh 
interest  in  everything  connected  with  the  history  of  art  is  illustra- 
ted by  his  enthusiasm  for  this  branch  of  art.  It  is  no  small  tes- 
timony to  his  keenness  of  insight,  that  when  the  worth  of  these 
treasures  was  not  appreciated,  he  recognized  their  importance  and 
value.  Walther  von  Goethe  described  his  childish  wonder  and  de- 
light when  these  beautiful  objects  were  first  received.  There  are 
1600  medals  arranged  in  cases  to  illustrate  the  history  of  the 
different  countries  of  Europe.  Some  of  these  medals  are  almost 
unique.  Such  as  that  cast  to  commemorate  the  massacre  of  St. 
Bartholomew’s  Day,  on  which  the  French  King  is  represented  stand- 
ing on  the  skulls  of  the  murdered  Huguenots.  There  is  also  the 
medal  to  faith  and  religion,  struck  by  order  of  the  pope  to  com- 
memorate the  same  event.  The  antique  bronzes  present  many 
choice  specimens.  In  addition  to  about  nine  hundred  drawings 
and  paintings  by  Goethe  himself,  there  are  many  original  draw- 
ings by  artists  of  the  Dutch,  Flemish,  and  Italian  schools,  by  Rem- 
brandt, Rubens,  and  Guereino,  aud  by  the  German  artists  with 
whom  Goethe  was  associated  in  Rome.  Goethe  had  a passion  for 
accumulating  pictures  of  his  friends.  These  were  the  memorials 
which  he  valued  most.  Crabb  Robinson  states  that  a single  Wei- 
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GOETHE  AS  A STUDENT,  AGED  NINETEEN.-From  an 
Engraving  or  Okser,  1768.— By  Permibhion  op  the  Publisher  op 
Goethe  in  Strabburg. 


mar  artist,  Sclimeller,  had  painted  more  than  three  hundred  por- 
traits of  Goethe’s  friends.  Of  these  about  one  hundred  and  forty- 
six  in  water-colors  still  remain,  among  them  portraits  of  many 
members  of  the  English  colony  of  Weimar  in  those  days.  Goethe’s 
wide  interest  in  art  is  shown  by  the  recent  discovery  of  several 
very  interesting  stained-glass  windows,  which  date  from  the  ear- 
liest period  of  the  art,  and  came  from  early  Romanesque  church- 
es in  Thuringia,  some  of  which  were  founded  on  sites  where  Boni- 
face preached. 

There  are  memories  everywhere  of  those  years  in  Italy  which 
so  quickened  his  intellectual  life,  when  Italian  art  inspired  and 
charmed  him,  but  could  not  make  him  lose  his  self-direction  and 
abandon  the  purpose  of  his  life,  which  was  constantly  growing 


park  and  the  Ilm  were  visible  from  it.  In  this  secluded  spot 
Goethe  loved  to  walk,  and  here  be  was  found  after  Schiller’s 
death,  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  saying,  “ Fate  is  implacable,  man  is 
little,  Schiller  is  dead.”  In  the  sunlight  the  study  is  cheerful  in 
spite  of  its  low  walls  and  plain  desks  and  tables;  although  in  the 
second  story,  it  is  raised  but  a few  feet  above  the  ground. 

The  room  recalls  most  vividly  and  impressively  the  personality 
of  the  poet;  in  the  centre  is  an  oaken  desk  with  his  chair  before 
it,  where  he  sat  when  weary  of  dictating  to  his  secretary  as  he 
walked  the  floor.  The  cushion  upon  which  he  rested  his  arms 
is  still  upon  it  No  less 
than  eight  desks  of  vari- 
ous sizes  stand  along  the 
walls ; over  one  hangs 
the  calendar  for  the  year 
of  his  death,  1832,  and 
strung  upon  a thread  are 
the  cards  of  his  last  vis- 
itors, an  English  lady  of 
rank  and  her  daughters  ; 
upon  another  are  the 
disks  used  in  making 
his  investigations  in  the 
theory  of  colors  ; on  an- 
other, a plate  of  earth 
and  vials  with  chemicals 
which  he  employed  in 
making  his  last  experi- 
ments. A little  open  box 
contains  bones  which  he 
used  in  making  the  cele- 
brated discovery  of  the 
existence  of  an  inter- 
maxillary bone  in  man. 

His  books  stood  in  a 
long  line  upon  the  top  of 
one  desk ; among  them 
were  the  last  edition  of 
his  works,  left  incom- 
plete at  the  fortieth  vol- 
ume; his  correspondence 
with  Schiller ; books  of 
travel ; and  works  of  Cu- 
vier, Buckland,  and  oth- 
ers upon  natural  history, 
the  study  of  which  rose 
with  him  from  a recre- 
ation to  become  an  ab- 
sorbing passion.  There 
are  several  medallions, 


diaries,  original  manuscripts,  and  letters,  the  value  of  which  to  the 
literary  history  of  Germany  cannot  be  overestimated.  Much  has 
been  published  since  Goethe’s  death  ; much  still  remains  that  is 
necessary  to  us  in  forming  a complete  estimate  of  the  poet.  He 
was  accustomed  to  preserve  not  only  all  his  occasional  letters,  but 
notes,  invitations,  and  even  his  hotel  accounts.  In  the  collection 
of  casts  there  are  numerous  busts  of  his  friends,  of  Herder,  Schil- 
ler, Jacobi,  Voss,  Wolf,  Letter,  Sterne,  and  Byron. 

We  have  incomplete  records  of  the  charming  and  varied  inter- 
course that  has  taken  place  within  this  house  in  the  letters  of  the 


GOETHES  WALK  IN  JENA,  WITH  KEUNBEUG  IN  TUB  DISTANCE. 


GOETHE'S  STUDY  IN  THE  GARDEN -HOUSE  IN  THE  PARK,  WEIMAR— HERE  HE  WROTE 
A PART  OF  “IPH1GENIE.” 


clearer  to  himself.  His  art  studies  gave  him  hopes  of  accom- 
plishment in  this  field,  but  he  soon  saw,  what  so  many  fail  to  see, 
that  an  enthusiasm  for  art  does  not  always  imply  artistic  ability ; 
that  the  facility  in  drawing  which  he  had  attained  led  to  nothing, 
save  as  there  was  something  within  him  which  could  obtain  ex- 
pression only  through  art;  that  if  he  sought  subjects  laboriously 
without  an  impulse  from  within  demanding  embodiment,  painting 
was  a useless  pastime.  Art,  when  not  pursued  as  an  ultimate 
object,  had  something  to  him  instructive,  positive,  communicative; 
art  helped  his  poetry,  he  said.  “ Now,”  he  wrote  from  Italy,  “ I 
see  how  one  can  study  a whole  lifetime,  and  at  its  end  exclaim,  ‘ I 
have  never  truly  seen  or  enjoyed  until  now.’  ” 

If  the  art  studies  of  the  poet  are  illustrated  in  these  rooms,  the 
scientific  direction  of  his  mind  was  shown  by  the  approach  to  his 
study.  Large  cases  of  minerals  stand  in  the  vestibule,  most  of 
which  bear  labels  in  Goethe’s  writing.  The  value  of  all  these  col- 
lections is  very  great.  There  are  possibly  ten  thousand  geological 
and  mineralogical  specimens.  The  specimens  from  Italy  and  Sicily 
are  very  numerous,  including  a great  variety  of  volcanic  products. 
There  are  many  ores  and  deposits  from  the  bathing-places  which 
Goethe  visited,  especially  from  Bohemia,  which  show  that  when 
seeking  strength  his  restless  mind  was  constantly  busied  with  new 
observaiions  and  fresh  acquisitions.  The  collection  of  Italian 
marbles  is  very  extensive  and  beautiful.  The  collection  of  skulls 
and  bones  for  his  studies  in  comparative  anatomy  is  large.  What- 
ever discoveries  the  poet  made  in  these  branches  of  science  were 
not  the  result  of  accident,  but  of  careful  study  and  comparison  of 
forms.  Two  pavilions  in  the  garden  contain  the  collections  in 
geology  where  Goethe  was  accustomed  to  work.  They  recall  the 
busy  years  which  he  spent  in  seeking  to  develop  the  mines  of  the 
duchy  and  in  studying  its  geological  formation.  Great  albums  of 
sketches  and  portfolios  of  flowers  remain  to  show  how  extensive 
were  his  studies  and  investigations  in  physical  science. 

Goethe’s  study  has  been  preserved  in  its  original  condition  just 
as  when  the  poet  was  borne  away  from  it.  It  is  a spacious  room 
with  an  uncarpeted  floor  and  a plain  low  ceiling  showing  the  dark 
rough  beams.  Two  windows  look  out  upon  the  large  garden  with 
its  bright  flowers,  its  walks,  and  shaded  seats  beneath  fine  old 
trees.  Before  the  erection  of  the  high  enclosing  wall,  the  lovely 


prints,  and  statuettes  of 
Napoleon  in  the  room, 
Goethe’s  admiration  for 
whom  has  been  a sub- 
ject of  such  bitter  dis- 
cussion ; one  medallion 
has  become  historic  bv 
falling  from  the  wall 
without  any  apparent 
cause  during  the  fatal 
battle  of  Leipzig.  Only 
Goethe’s  most  trusted 
friends  were  admitted  to 
this  room — Sell i Her,  the 
Grand  Duke  Carl  Au- 
gust, and  a few  others. 
Opening  from  the  study 
is  a small  cabinet,  ex- 
tremely simple,  contain- 
ing a bedstead  of  plain 
wood;  a strip  of  coarse 
carpeting  forms  a rough 
wainscoting  around  two 
sides  of  the  room;  upon 
the  wall  are  charts  of 
geological  formations 
and  of  Latin  literature; 
a large  arm  - chair,  in 
which  the  poet  died  af- 
ter talking  brightly  of 
the  approaching  spring- 
time, stands  beside  the 
bed.  How  vividly  the 
activities  of  his  life  were 
shown  in  his  unconscious 
dying  acts — drawing  with  his  finger  at  first  high  in  the  air  and 
then  lower  as  his  strength  failed,  asking  for  portfolios  of  engrav- 
ings, seeing  beautiful  forms,  repeatedly  signing  his  name,  and  then 
with  the  gathering  darkness  uttering  his  last  request  for  “ more 
light!”  He  had  often  asked  what  day  it  was.  It  was  a day  which 
he  remembered  with  pain — the  anniversary  of  the  death  of  his 
friend  the  Minister  Voigt, 
and  of  the  burning  of  the 
Weimar  theatre.  There 
is  a pathos  in  the  remem- 
brance of  Goethe’s  last 
days ; the  friends  of  his 
youth  were  nearly  all 
gone,  and  yet  in  silence 
and  alone  he  toiled  on, 
carrying  to  completion 
his  “ Faust,”  the  great 
work  which  had  occupied 
so  much  of  his  life,  still 
studying,  still  investiga- 
ting ; the  early  wave  of 
foreign  enthusiasm  for 
his  genius  had  reached 
him,  and  his  greatness 
among  his  countrymen 
was  fully  established. 

Men  came  to  Weimar 
and  walked  before  his 
house  to  catch  a glimpse 
of  his  face  at  the  win- 
dow. He  was  secure  at 
last  in  his  fame,  and 
raised  beyond  envy  and 
rivalry. 

In  addition  to  the  art 
treasures  in  the  house, 
there  was  found  a store, 
whose  wealth  is  even  yet 
but  partially  known,  of 


time : to  how  many  evenings  of  brilliant  conversation  and  of  loftr 
discourse  could  its  walls  bear  witness  ! Those  were  rare  occasions 
when  a few  friends  assembled  here  or  in  the  Schiller  house  to  lis- 
ten to  a new  play  or  poem  fresh  from  the  author’s  soul— to  the 
reading  of  “ William  Tell,”  of  “ Wallenstein,”  of  “ Mahomet,”  or  the 
“ Bride  of  Messina,”  when  several  Saxon  princes  were  present,  who 
were  so  proud  of  their  great  poet.  Here  the  players  from  the 
Grand  Ducal  theatre  often  gathered  to  hear  the  author  read  his  plav, 
nnd  to  have  the  parts  of  each  assigned,  explained,  and  emphasized. 
Everything  that  Goethe  did  was  characteristic;  his  knowledge  of 
the  details  of  dramatic  representation  may  at  times  have  been  im- 
perfect, but  even  then  the  suggestiveness’  of  his  criticisms  alwav-. 
led  to  a clearer  comprehension  of  the  requirements  of  art  All 
men  found  him  instructive;  the  painters  and  sculptors  who  gath- 
ered about  him  in  Rome  found  his  views  broadening  and  qnicken- 
ing ; scientific  men  welcomed  his  companionship,  and  attained  a 
deeper  insight  into  nature  from  his  words.  His  study  of  natural 
phenomena  was  patient  and  continuous,  even  if  incomplete  when 
judged  by  modern  means  aud  methods. 

The  Duchess  Amalia  was  the  centre  of  the  intellectual  life  in 
Weimar  at  this  time.  It  was  she  who  gathered  the  ablest  men 
about  her,  called  Wieland  and  Knebel  to  be  the  tutors  of  her  sons, 
and  gave  the  first  glory  to  the  little  duchy.  Goethe  came  at  the 
personal  request  of  Carl  August  soon  after  he  assumed  the  gov- 
ernment. Herder  was  called  at  Goethe’s  suggestion,  and  Schiller 
received  his  appointment  in  the  University  of  Jena,  as  did  many 
of  the  ablest  professors, through  Goethes  watchful  oversight.  It 
is  not  easy  to  form  an  opinion  of  this  wise,  pleasure-loving  duch- 
ess. . She  was  intellectual,  charming  in  her  friendships,  stron; 
of  will,  and  her  land  never  had  a ruler  who  watched  more  closeiy 
over  every  detail  of  official  business.  Her  face  was  striking,  es- 
pecially in  later  life,  when  some  eves  grow  so  brilliant  that  the 
rest  of  the  face  is  lost  in  them.  Her  eyes  were  like  those  of  her 
uncle,  Frederick  the  Great,  which  flashed  so  terribly  on  the  field  of 
battle. 

In  the  merry  days  at  Weimar,  when  balls,  masquerades,  play-, 
concerts,  skating  parties,  and  evening  literary  clubs  followed  each 
other  in  rapid  succession,  the  three  castles  in  the  vicinity  playel 
a prominent  part.  Gay  excursion  parties  rode  away  over  the 
hills  to  spend  a night  in  the  performance  of  a new  drama  by 
Goethe  or  Schiller,  or  some  other  of  the  coterie  of  court  favoriu- 
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bur"  jesters.  Goethe  rid- 
iculed similarly  his  own 
works.  Jacobi’s  novel  Wal- 
drmar  suffered  a unique  pen- 
alty. Goethe  and  his  friends 
disliked  the  flippant  egotism 
of  Jacobi  and  the  sensation- 
alism of  his  novel.  His  book, 
after  being  duly  read  and 
condemned,  was  nailed  by  the 
cover  to  a tree,  so  that  its 
leaves  fluttered  in  the  wind, 
while  Goethe,  hidden  in  the 
leafy  summit,  delivered  a 
sonorous  address  upon  the 
work,  and  pronounced  the 


BELVEDERE  CASTLE,  WEIMAR. 


of  strenuous  investigation  and  tireless  observation,  few  lives  can 
compare  with  his  in  sustained  productiveness;  but,  in  addition  to 
this,  he  occupied  the  position  of  a minister,  intrusted  with  the  care 
of  the  most  important  interest  of  the  duchy,  the  charge  of  the 
mines,  of  forests  and  highways,  of  the  scientific  institutions,  the 
presidency  of  the  Exchequer — a range  of  duties  which  he  perform- 
ed with  the  greatest  assiduity.  For  many  years  the  direction  of 
the  theatre,  the  selection  and  engagement  of  actors,  and  even  per- 
sonal attention  to  rehearsals,  devolved  upon  him.  His  faithful- 
ness in  performing  the  duties  of  his  position  proves  that  his  words 
in  a letter  to  Kuchel  were  but  a reflection  of  his  own  life : “ It  is 

one  article  of  my  faith  that  only  by  firmness  and  fidelity  in  our 
present  situation  do  we  become  worthy  and  capable  of  the  higher 
step  of  a subsequent  position,  whether  it  be  here  in  time  or  there 
in  eternity.”  And  again  he  makes  more  stern  his  self-discipline 
with  the  words,  “ I have  left  defenceless  the  citadel  of  my  soul  too 


SCHILLER.— F bom  Puotoobapu  uy  F.  Bbuokmann,  Munioii  and  Bebun,  or  Paintino  uy  C.  JSer.R. 


and  authors.  It  may  have  been  an  extem- 
porized farce  or  a poetic  drama,  like  the 
Fischerin , which  was  performed  in  the  cas- 
tle park  at  Tiefurt,  where  the  wood  and  the 
river  formed  natural  scenes,  and  fishermen 
rocked  in  their  boats  by  the  light  of  the 
torches  and  a blazing  fire  on  the  shore, 
which  lit  up  the  gloom,  while  lanterns  sus- 
pended in  the  trees  gave  a bright  glow  to 
the  dark  stream. 

Here  in  the  autumn  a harvest  festival 
of  happy  reapers  was  held,  when  the  park 
was  illuminated,  the  villagers  gathered  upon 
the  lawn  with  dance  and  feasting.  A moss 
cottage  once  stood  near  the  banks  of  the 
river,  in  which  plays  were  performed.  The 
little  castle,  which  was  a favorite  residence 
of  the  Duchess  Amalia,  is  full  of  reminis- 
cences of  those  days,  its  small  low  rooms 
are  like  cells ; the  walls  are  covered  with 
pictures  of  the  various  members  of  that 
circle  who  participated  in  what  is  called 
the  “merry  time  in  Weimar.”  Drawings 
and  engravings  recall  the  old  frolics,  the 
curious  costumes,  the  caricatures  and  jests 
of  those  days.  The  park  is  charming,  with 
its  dark  trees  scattered  over  the  green- 
sward, while  the  Ilm  steals  around  it  be- 
neath the  shadow  of  the  forest  - covered 
hills.  It  owes  its  beauty  to  that  famous 
makerof  parks,  the  Prince  Piickler-Muskau, 
who  introduced  the  simple,  natural  features 
of  the  English  parks  into  Germany,  uniting 
nature  with  art,  and  displacing  the  stiff,  ar- 
tificial French  type  of  the  previous  century. 

A noble  avenue  of  horse-chestnuts  and 
lindens  leads  from  the  city  along  the  park 
and  ascends  to  the  conspicuous  Belvedere 
Castle,  which  looks  down  over  the  villages 
in  the  valley  of  the  Ilm  and  Weimar,  and 
the  broad  Ettersburg  range  beyond.  It  is 
the  summer  residence  of  the  Grand  Duke 
when  he  does  not  prefer  the  historic  Wart- 
burg  or  his  charming  ch&tenu  in  the  Wil- 
helmsthal  near  Eisenach.  It  is  pre-emi- 
nently a summer  castle,  and  in  style  sug- 
gests a light  Italian  villa  with  fountains 
and  gardens.  The  park  contains  an  open- 
air  theatre,  preserved  as  it  was  originally 
employed  iu  the  days  of  amateur  theatri- 
cals. It  is  but  a short  distance  from  the 
castle,  and  the  approach  to  it  is  between 
trellises  of  roses.  Its  enclosed  sides  and 
slender  coulisses  are  of  trimmed  beech.  The 
stage  is  lifted  above  the  orchestra,  which 
is  separated  from  the  parquet  by  a leafy 
hedge.  A grove  of  dark  pine-trees  forms 
the  background ; the  entrances  and  exits 
and  all  the  appointments  were  sufficient  for 
an  elaborate  representation.  In  this  theatre 
the  Grand  Duke  Carl  August,  the  Dowager 
Duchess,  Goethe,  Knebel,  Musseus,  Einsie- 
del,  Seckendorf,  the  lovely  Corona  Schroter, 
and  Fraulein  Jngemann  have  performed. 

Statues  of  some  of  the  actors  of  former 
times  stand  upon  the  stage.  Ettersburg, 
however,  the  most  remote  of  the  three  castles,  was  the  true  Ger- 
man Parnassus.  The  road  thither  climbs  the  long  slope  to  the 
summit  of  the  ridge  which  shuts  in  the  valley  of  the  Ilm  to  the 
north,  then  traverses  low  pine  woods,  and  finally  enters  the  splen- 
did forest  of  bee<5h  which  covers  the  opposite  slope,  descends  and 
rises  again  to  the  castle.  Only  the  tow'ers  are  visible  in  the  dis- 
tance above  the  trees.  This  was  a favorite  hunting-seat  of  Carl 
August,  and  formerly  a cloister.  Beautiful  grounds  lie  around  the 


castle,  and  its  cheerful  rooms,  rich  in  antique  Flemish  furniture, 
brought  by  the  present  Grand  Duchess  from  her  home  in  the 
Netherlands,  give  a sense  of  comfort  which  the  homes  of  file  great 
often  lack.  It  is  the  summer  residence  of  the  present  hereditary 
Grand  Duke  Carl  August.  The  cozy  room  iu  the  corner  of  the 
castle  was  once  occupied  by  Schiller,  and  here  he  wrote  the  con- 
cluding act  of  Mary  Stuart,  while  the  earlier  acts  were  already  un- 
der rehearsal  in  Weimar.  The  theatre  was  in  the  present  hall  of 
armor,  in  one  of  the  wings  of  the  castle.  Here  Goethe  often  act- 
ed, and  one  of  the  earliest  performances  of  Jjdii genic  took  place. 

Many  were  the  wild  revels  of  this  time  of  foam  and  sentiment 
and  returning  reason;  here  these  careless  pleasure-seekers  per- 
mitted themselves  the  most  unheard-of  liberties  with  the  great 
Olympians  of  literature.  Aristophanes’s  Birds  was  represented  by 
persons  with  movable  wings  and  rolling  eyes.  Wieland’s  “ Alces- 
tis  " suffered  ridicule  in  the  farce  of  Orpheus  and  E ary  dice,  by 
Eiusiedel,  in  which  the  touching  aria,  “ Weep  not,  my  soul’s  idol,” 
was  accompanied  in  the  sentimental  parts  by  a post-horn  with 
long-drawn  quavers  and  trills.  The 
amiable  courtier-poet,  noted  for  his 
unfailing  urbanity  and  reverence  for 
rank,  who  had  enjoyed  the  sport  of 
others,  could  not  endure  to  see  the 
favorite  child  of  his  brain,  the  first 
German  opera,  so  satirized  and  asso- 
ciated with  the  gods  of  the  infernal 
regions ; he  rushed  from  the  room, 
wounded  by  what  he  had  seen,  but 
more  sensitive  lest  the  world  of  his 
admirers  should  judge  of  his  pro- 
ductions by  the  humor  of  the  Etters- 


sentence  of  an  extemporized  court-martial  • 
in  accordance  with  which  it  was  burned 
upon  a funeral  pile.  The  spot  is  marked 
by  a beech-tree,  in  the  bark  of  which  are 
traces  of  the  names  of  those  who  partici- 
pated in  this  condemnation. 

The  plays  which  were  performed  by  this 
enthusiastic  amateur  troupe  were  not  al- 
ways light  in  character.  Dramas  which 
have  now  become  classical  were  rendered 
after  .many  weeks  of*  preparation ; this 
scenic  interest  contributed  greatly  to  the 
growth  of  the  dramatic  art  in  Weimar.  A 
degree  of  excellence  in  acting  was  attained, 
the  principles  upon  which  all  theatrical  rep- 
resentation is  based  were  investigated,  and 
the  great  poets  in  friendly  rivalry  were  stim- 
ulated to  their  highest  productiveness.  The 
golden  days  of  amateur  theatricals  followed 
the  destruction  by  fire  of  the  castle  iu  Wei- 
mar, and  the  theatre  which  it  contained. 
Later,  permanent  companies  were  engaged, 
the  leading  artists  of  which  participated  iu 
the  plays,  shadow'  spectacles,  and  tableaux 
of  the  court.  The  early  development  of 
Weimar  in  music,  the  drama,  and  painting 
placed  the  city,  in  spite  of  its  smallness  and 
isolated  character,  upon  an  elevation  which 
it  has  retained  until  the  present  time.  The 
theatre,  though  small  and  plain  externally, 
is  admirable  in  its  arrangement.  The  great 
depth  of  the  stage,  the  numerous  entrances, 
and  the  large  collection  of  properties  make 
it  one  of  the  most  complete  in  iu  capacity 
of  representation  of  any  in  Germany. 

The  present  theatre  is  not  that  which  ex- 
isted during  the  most  brilliant  period  of 
Weimar  history,  of  which  Goethe  w as  the 
Inteudant,  and  the  oversight  of  which  he 
laid  down  when  his  prince,  influenced  by  a 
court  cabal,  insisted  that  a trained  dog 
should  perform  on  the  stage  dedicated  to 
the  classic  drama.  That  building  was  de- 
stroyed in  1824.  The  seat  which  Goethe 
occupied  in  the  present  theatre  is  still  point- 
ed out.  The  great  event  of  the  year  here 
in  theatrical  circles  is  the  representation  of 
both  parts  of  “ Faust,”  which  occurs  in  the 
spring  of  evgry  year,  and  which  until  recent- 
ly had  not  beeu  attempted  successfully  else- 
where in  Germany.  Otto  Devrient,  the  for- 
mer manager  of  the  theatre,  and  a member 
of  that  noted  family  which  lias  produced  so 
many  writers  upon  dramatic  art  and  litera- 
ture, as  well  as  eminent  actors,  has  made 
an  admirable  adaptation  of  "Faust  ” to  the 
stage.  The  representation  lasts  nearly  five 
hours  each  upon  two  successive  evenings, and 
attracts  visitors  from  all  parts  of  Germany. 
The  admirable  capacity  of  the  theatre  is  il- 
lustrated by  the  manner  in  which  the  play 
is  put  upon  the  boards.  Three  terraces  are 
arranged  upon  the  stage,  upon  which  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  play  are  performed ; three 
different  scenes  may  thus  be  before  the  eye 
at  one  time.  This  simple  adaptation  makes 
possible  a variety  of  scenery  and  situation,  facilitating  the  repre- 
sentation of  the  most  diverse  parts  of  the  play. 

Schlegel,  when  writing  of  the  dramatic  art,  said,  “ Germany  has 
two  centres — Vienna,  with  an  audience  of  fifty  thousand,  and  Wei- 
mar, with  an  audience  of  fifty  persons.”  The  history  of  the  ar- 
tistic judgments  which  have  been  passed  here  shows  how  the  rec- 
ognition of  merit  by  a few  cultivated  minds  prepares  the  way  for 
the  more  tardy  recognition  of  the  grand  multitude.  As  we  sur- 
vey this  period  we  are  astonished  to  find  that  amid  all  the  dissi- 
pation ami  pleasure-seeking  there  were  so  many  germs  of  health- 
ful criticism  and  sound  thought  Herder  was  writing  his  glowing 
and  hopeful  views  of  education,  and  the  history  and  future  of  hu- 
manity; Schiller,  whose  intimate  connection  with  Weimar  was 
somewhat  later,  wus  laboring  arduously  upon  his  historical  works 
and  the  dramas  which  sprang  from  them ; Wieland  was  occupied 
with  criticism  and  poetry.  Goethe's  life  at  this  time  is  too  often 
judged  by  that  of  the  circle  in  which  he  moved,  and  his  literary 
activity  forgotten.  Viewed  independently,  apart  from  the  labors 
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long.”  A life  like  this  could  not  have  been  spent  in  dallying  or 
in  idleness.  Sixty  volumes  bear  witness  to  sixty  years  of  inter- 
rupted literary  activity;  nine  thousand  letters,  discussing  ques- 
tions of  art,  literature,  and  criticism  testify  to  the  varied  character 
of  his  relations ; whether  among  the  mines  of  Ilmenatl,  or  “ trudg- 
ing through  the  snow”  in  the  early  morning  in  Jena  to  Loder’s 
lectures  on  anatomy,  or  studying  a random  bone  in  a cemetery  at 
Venice,  or  among  the  volcanic  mountains  of  Sicily,  there  is  the 
same  enthusiasm  in  studying  the  unity  of  natural  law.  Certain 
germ  thoughts  or  tUeories 
lay  in  his  mind  from  youth, 
and  he  spent  his  life  in  | r> 
searching  for  the  truth  con-  MgL  A 

cerning  them.  ragg f JCT 


An-  long.  The  cemetery  has  shaded  walks,  and  many  flower 
i guard  among  the  crosses  and  wreaths  of  immortelles  which  ch  J °°m 

0 tran-  ize  every  German  cemetery.  A carriage  road  has  been *r*e?N 
painter  over  the  spot  where  the  Frau  von  Stein  rests.  No  inquiri 
erence,  I made  in  several  visits  to  Weimar,  even  of  the  family  J**™®*1 

cessful  in  obtaining  any  information  regarding  the  b'uri»r  f00" 
part  of  of  Goethe’s  wife,  but  recently,  after  a silence  of  a half  *w 
le  first  her  grave  has  been  identified  in  the  church-yard  of  St.  jai^ntUr' 
in  the  But  the  country  around  is  too  fresh  and  green,  too  full  0f  . 
tnesses  ne9s  and  hope  for  us  to  linger  in  this  place.  As  we  wandertat 
lietner,  to  the  city  we  pass  many  houses  whose  history  becomes  clca  s 

distinct  as  we  seek  to  live  again  in  the  stirriug  times  of  the*^ 
tempo-  Here  lived  the  gifted  Johanna  Schopenhauer,  the  mother  oTt 
ir  even  philosopher,  where  for  more  than  twenty  years  she  eatheLl 
he  ap-  brilliant  circle  about  her.  In  this  plain,  unoccupied  palace  h* 
sor  of  “evening  circle”  of  the  Duchess  Amalia  assembled  on  the fi 
recog-  Friday  of  each  month.  What  fields  of  knowledge  did  not 

1 in  the  members  essay  to  enter!  Goethe  read  before  it  papers  on  th! 
e lead-  prism,  the  Geheimerath  Voigt  on  Friedrich  Barbarossa,  Bertu * 
Veimar  upon  landscape  gardening  and  upon  Chinese  colors;  papersT 
:o  him.  natural  history,  medicine,  and  recent  works  in  French  and  Gernan 
histor-  literature  were  read  as  well  as  the  Greek  philosophers  and  poets* 
writing  Nothing  was  so  lofty  or  technical  or  abstract  but  that  its  cornid 
le  Her-  eration  was  undertaken.  The  almanacs  and  annuals  were  arnia 
a Wie-  pated  with  the  greatest  eagerness.  Many  works  now  immoral 
it  Goe-  first  appeared  in  this  modest  form.  The  greatest  living  writers 
ly,  and  were  enlisted  to  support  one  or  the  other  of  these  publications 

never  Wieland’s  “Merkur,”  the  “Ladies’  Calendar,”  the  “Almanac of 

ddence  the  Muses,”  and  historical  calendars  and  anthologies  were  found 

health  in  every  literary  circle.  Works  there  appeared  which  bad  been 

climate  read  in  these  evening  gatherings,  or  which  had,  perhaps,  been 

rwork,  written  in  silence  in  their  midst,  and  were  now  first  published. 

reimar,  The  personal  character  and  relations  of  every  literary  celebrity 

nanent  were  then  the  subject  of  conversation  as  much  as  his  writing 

lip  for  In  these  annuals  there  were  poems  addressed  to  various  persons 

:he  old  hidden  allusions,  and  subtle  sarcasm,  and  the  ingenuity  of  evert 

d from  one  was  employed  in  tracing  and  discovering  what  was  concealed, 

nunion  which  gave  a peculiar  piquancy  to  the  reading  of  these  productions. 


iant  thought  occurred  One  circle  which  met  at  Goethe’s  house  published  a weekly 
to  him  in  the  night,  he  paper  called  the  Chaos,  which  appeared  every  Sunday  mornin;. 
rose  at  once  and  record-  The  articles  were  contributed  anonymously,  and  Goethe’s  daugb- 
ed  it.  To  this  practice  tcr-in-law  Ottilie  was  the  responsible  editor, 
we  may  trace  some  of  the  When  the  circle  was  tired  of  philosophy,  it  organized  for  sports 
startling,  weird  thoughts  and  excursions,  and  drove  away  over  the  hills  for  a picnic  in  the 
and  metaphysical  prob-  woods,  or  it  formed  a theatrical  troupe,  and  with  properties  and 
lems  of  his  writings.  provisions  loaded  in  wagons,  rode  away  to  one  of  the  castle  in 

There  is  a plain  pine  the  vicinity,  to  Dornburg,  Tiefurt,  or  even  to  Jena.  In  those 

writing-desk  in  this  days  of  the  revival  of  a taste  for  genuine  German  literature  a 
room,  whose  acquisition  passion  for  literary  improvement  became  the  fashion.  Goethe 
in  the  days  of  his  lira-  held  an  “Evening  Union,”  where  Voss’s  translation  of  Homer 
ited  means  was  of  suf-  read,  and  where  in  unconstrained  intercourse  art  was  discussed, »ni 
ficient  importance  in  his  his  favorite  engravings  produced,  admired,  and  studied.  Actio 
mind  to  cause  him  to  and  again  do  we  find  the  company  returning  to  the  study  of  m 
’ in  a letter  to  his  friend  Italian  landscape,  a bust,  a coin,  or  vase.  Herder  gathered  b; 
until  late  at  night,  often  friends  about  him  for  Sunday  tea-drinking,  and  that  witty  uei 

th,  in  which  his  feet  were  famous  little  court  lady  Fraulein  von  Gochhausen  had  a "Day of 

the  same  time  for  excite-  Friendship,”  upon  which  many  of  the  Weimar  circle  were  present 
ward,  and  almost  resting  Goethe  composed  at  her  house  “Palaophron  and  Xeoterpe,"  »liife 
he  says  in  one  of  his  let-  walking  up  and  down  and  sipping  a glass  of  punch.  There  were 
not  strange  that  a life  so  also  dinners  and  teas  innumerable,  and  Goethe  often  went  the 
d in  a vault  in  the  church-  rounds  of  the  different  houses  on  the  same  day. 
it  was  customary  for  the  The  house  of  the  Oberstallmeister  von  Stein  still  stands  facing 
of  trade  to  carry  the  bier  the  park,  with  orange-trees  before  it  The  Frau  von  Stein  eief- 
is  service  they  received  a cised  during  the  first  years  of  Goethe’s  residence  in  Weimar  tie 
k of  the  deceased.  Thus  most  powerful  influence  upon  his  thoughts  and  literary  activity, 
le  bier  of  Jerusalem,  the  She  inspired  many  of  his  finest  works;  her  appreciation  beam' 
It  was  the  turn  of  the  the  incentive  to  embody  his  thoughts  and  feelings  in  a concreif 
ilready  decorated  the  bier  form.  For  her  he  wrote  Iphigmie  and  poems  full  of  the  n»a 
hen  late  in  the  evening  a passionate  feeling.  Nearly  every  day  some  note  of  inquiry  or  re 
i town.  Learning  of  the  membrance  passed  between  them.  This  continued  until  Goethes 
t that  his  remains  should  return  from  Italy,  when  a sundering  of  the  relation  occurred, 
ners.  He  therefore  sum-  it  is  said  that  he  passed  her  house  daily  without  a look  or  sign  “ 
the  performance  of  this  recognition.  Later,  a cold  and  respectful  friendship  intervened, 
on  a dark  stormy  night,  The  “ Green  Castle,”  now  the  library,  stauds  on  the  border  fj 
ise,  without  any  religious  the  park;  its  heavy  tower,  mantled  with  ivy,  was  once  a part"! 

; following  day,  when  a the  city  wall.  The  building  contains  in  its  rich  and  interests 
a requiem  sung.  collections  a priceless  memorial  of  the  most  famous  days  in  of 

hiller’s  remains  from  the  mar  history.  Many  of  its  manuscripts  and  statues  have  a un*F 
ed,  twenty  years  later,  of  value.  Even  the  Royal  Library  in  Berlin,  which  is  acquiring 
i the  pedestal  of  his  own  purchase  or  legacy  so  many  of"  the  rarest  books  and  literary  re> 
emonies  and  a speech  by  ords  of  Germany,  cannot  match  some  of  the  possessions  of  u 
le  deposition  in  the  vaults  Weimar  library.  It  contains  the  wonderful  Trippel  bust ; 
of  the  strangest  in  liter-  Goethe,  of  which  Bayard  Taylor  loved  to  say  that  many  of  ■' 
lines  are  finer  than  those  of  the  Apollo  Belvedere.  The  m- 
ew  cemetery  upon  an  em-  necker  bust  of  Schiller  was  begun  by  the  famous  sculptor  of : 
chapel  resembling  a tem-  Ariadne,  the  personal  friend  of  Schiller,  before  the  poet’s  d 
dy  in  the  rear  is  the  Rus-  and  finished  later  w ith  “ infinite  love.”  Of  the  delicacy  and  be1 
he  latter  was  erected  over  of  this  work  there  can  be  no  question,  as  I think  there  can 
that  the  Grand  Duchess  none  that  it  has  been  idealized  and  the  proportions  gre* 
er  of  the  Russian  Church,  changed.  David’s  terrific  conception  of  Goethe  as  an  Olywp’1" 
ind  and  yet  lie  in  conse-  or  in  a grand  frenzy,  as  when  he  wrote  “ Faust,”  stands  »»»>*■ 

oleum  is  a large,  dimly  and  repelling  in  one  corner,  and  we  cannot  wonder  that  God 

amy  sarcophagi  of  the  du-  when  he  saw  it  first,  expressed  his  impression  of  the  French  > 

staircase  are  two  heavy  work  with  the  words,  “Curios,  curios.”  Many  of  the  art  p* 

i poets  rest  side  by  side,  sessions  of  the  Grand  Duke  have  been  added  to  the  h'|‘ 
Her  ” are  in  heavy  bronze  There  is  a portrait  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  claiming  a doubtfo  1 
of  Eekermann  is  not  far  thcnticity  with  a romantic  story  associated  with  it  It  a 
he  taught  and  served  so  (Continued  on  page  862.) 


THE  THEATRE  IN  WEIMAR,  WITH  THE  STATUES  OF  GOETHE 
AND  SCHILLER  BEFORE  IT. 
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u THE  QUIET  LIFE.” 

tVriMin  V.-v.n-s  l.v  Various  llau.U:  tin-  Motive  set  f..i th  in  a 
IVolo.'ile  and  Epilogue  by  Ar>m  the  wiiole  Adorned 

with  Ni D.aw  ings  by  Hnwis  A.  Adhky  and  Al.ntni  !’au- 

sons,  4(o,  Leather,  (>i  iiainenial,  (it  Hi:  *7  fill.  ( !»  <i  Tl»x.) 

Tliis  superb  ait  work  eoniaius  i-is;lily-three  illustrations,  inlei pretini; 
fi  i"metits  of  vilti  Ilritish  Sore,  I'-uijii-  i \iitli  a e uitemporarv  Prologue 
and  Epilogue : 

PliOhHffirE Austin  Doit,..* 

THE  GARDEN \niu:i«  Miuvi.i.i. 

TH  K \V|S|| A mi  \ii.\m  fnivuv 

<iriXr,': I WiMimur  M ,,'Mo.rt.i  I*uaii. 


'i  n I-;  vic.ut. 
in-:  ’pi 


i UK  . 


Till-:  M vl(ltlKi)  MAN  

To  MASTER  A N IT  I * *N  V STA 
Kl’UMWK  


(llhn-  HV/  n in.'slr.ihd  h„  .1.  A Urn,  nr  iu  Co. 

Iijtrrntiou  Hith  .1  Ifml  J’,irxnn.x  nr  (!.  //  Itnui/hlnn,  rninfn  ix>  ; 

OLD  SONGS.  Illustrated  liv  Aiiiikv  and  r-MtsoNs.  4to,  Leather, 
Ornamental,  (iilt  Eilge-,  S?7  .in  (/«  n Hot.) 


SHE  STOOPS  TO  CONQUER.  By  Ouvkr  (iot.osMiTH.  Illus- 
trated bv  Aiiukv  and  Paiisons.  Folio,  Le.ulier,  1 limninated,  (iilt 
Edees,  *21 (/„  „ 

SELECTIONS  FROM  THE  POEMS  OK  ROBERT  HERRICK, 
lllu-ti'ivted  bv  AlttiKV.  4 to.  Cloth,  ldmiiinated,  (iilt  Edges,  $7  ">(). 
{In  „ Hus.)  ' 

SK  ETC  I II  NO  RAMBLES  IN  HOLLAND.  By  0.  II.  Boic.hton, 
A.R.A.  llhi'ti  nted  hv  the  Author  and  Abiikv.  Si|uare  Mu, 
Cloth,  Extra,  *5  (III;  (iilt  Edees,  Sa  25. 
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SIGNS  OF  THE  TIMES. 

THE  political  campaign  of  the  autumn  in  Massa- 
chusetts opened  by  a speech  from  President  Eliot, 
of  Harvard,  in  which  lie  said  that  although  formerly 
a Republican,  lie  had  ju  ried  the  Democratic  party, 
because  lie  was  not  a protectionist,  because  lie  thought 
its  late  administration  more  favorable  to  civil  service 
reform  than  the  present  Republican  administration, 
and  because  the  Republican  party  had  degraded  the 
pension  system,  while  a Democratic  President  had 
tried  to  restore  it  to  an  honorable  standing.  It  was 
a vigorous,  direct,  and  courageous  speech,  and  pro- 
duced a great  impression.  Mr.  Augustus  Russ,  a 
lawyer  of  eminence  in  Boston,  and  a Republican,  has 
written  a letter  in  which  he  says  that  lie  shall  vote 
with  neither  party  this  year,  and  thinks  that  ten  or 
twenty  thousand  Republicans  ought  to  join  him  in 
administering  a relmke  to  the  party  with  which  lie 
and  they  have  been  so  long  atliliated.  It  will  be 
said,  of  course,  by  the  party  organs  that  Mr.  Russ’s 
vote  counts  exactly  one  and  no  more.  But  that  gibe 
cannot  satisfy  intelligent  Republicans.  When  old  and 
faithful  Republicans  who  are  not  office-seekers  or 
politicians,  men  who  give  character  and  weight  to 
the  party, are  steadily  withdrawing  from  it,  like  Pre- 
sident Eliot,  or  refusing  to  support  it.  like  Mr.  Russ, 
and  when  not  only  is  there  norm-responding  accession 
to  it  of  men  of  similar  character  and  intelligence  from 
the  Democratic  side,  hut  when,  on  the  contrary,  young 
men  of  strong  convictions,  of  earnest  character,  and 
of  generous  enthusiasm  tend  to  the  Democratic  rather 
than  to  the  Republican  party,  it  is  not  enough  merely 
to  say  with  Senator  Sherman  that  “the  Republican 
party  is  and  always  has  been  the  party  of  progress.” 
The  simple  answei  to  the  Senator  is  that  the  attitude 
of  men  like  President  Eliot,  Mr.  Russ,  and  hundreds 
of  others  in  Massachusetts  alone  shows  that  while  Mr. 
Sherman  says  so.  they  do  not  think  so. 

It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  the  Republican  party 
was  “the  party  of  great  moral  ideas.”  and  that  the 
weight  of  character  and  patriotism  twenty-five  years 
ago  was  with  it.  Blit  it  is  equally  unquestionable 
that  a notable  change  has  occurred,  and  that  the  party 
leadership  is  not  that  of  Lincoln,  Sumner,  Seward, 
Chase,  and  Andrew,  hut  of  very  different  men.  and 
that  the  party  objects  and  tone  are  as  signally  changed 
as  its  leadership.  Senators  Edmunds  and  Hoar,  in- 
deed. are  still  Republican  Senators  of  the  old  party 
character  and  ability.  But  when  practical  leadership 
— the  actual  management  and  direction  of  the  party 
— is  in  question,  it  is  not  they,  i>ut  <.t>UAY,  Cl.ARK.soN, 
Chandler.  Dudley’.  Ingalls,  Platt,  and  Mahone 
who  appear.  Mr.  Theodore  Roosevelt  is  a con- 
spicuous Republican  in  New  York;  Mr.  Sherman 
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Rogers  is  one  of  the  ablest  and  truest  of  old-fashioned 
Republicans.  But  could  it  be  said  that  they  are  truer 
representatives  of  the  party  feeling  and  tendency  and 
course  in  that  State  than  Messrs.  Platt  and  Hiscock, 
or  that  there  is  a common  ground  of  political  prin- 
ciple and  practical  methods  for  Messrs.  Rogers  and 
Roosevelt  and  Messrs.  Platt  and  Hiscock;1  The 
facts  which  answer  such  questions  are  not  disposed  of 
by  a sweeping  generalization  that  the  Republican 
party  is  the  party  of  progress.  Are  President  Eliot. 
Mr.  Russ,  and  those  who  with  them  have  renounced 
or  are  renouncing  the  party  name  less  friendly  to 
progress,  to  reform,  to  honest  government,  than  when 
they  were  proud  of  t lie  name  r 

It  is  no  reply  to  say  that  at  least  Republicans  are 
as  good  as  Democrats,  because,  generally,  like  Mr. 
Rush,  the  men  of  whom  we  speak,  at  least  out  of 
Massachusetts,  are  not  Democrats,  and  act  and  vote 
independently  of  party  mandates.  Mr.  Evarts  once 
compared  a choice  between  parlies  to  a choice  between 
a horse  lame  in  two  legs  and  a horse  lame  in  three. 
Mr.  Russ  says  if  that  is  the  alternative  I will  go  afoot, 
and  there  is  a goodly  number  of  pedestrians  with  him. 
He  says,  in  a very  crisp  and  conclusive  way,  that  the 
Republican  party  and  its  candidate  last  year  made 
distinct  and  definite  pledges  in  regard  to  the  civil 
service  which  have  been  notoriously  broken,  and  he 
asks  in  Boston,  as  Mr.  Bonaparte,  another  Repub- 
lican. asks  in  Baltimore,  “Is  there  any  reason  why 
the  pledge  of  a party  and  the  promise  of  the  head  of 
that  party  should  be  less  sacred  than  the  obligations 
of  men  to  each  other  in  the  ordinary  affairs  of  life 
Is  that  question  answered  by  saying  that,  the  Repub- 
lican is  the  party  of  progress'  What  are  we.  the 
Republican  voters,  to  vote  for  ! asks  Mr.  Russ.  “ Is  it 
solely  to  perpetuate  a dynasty  of  Republican  office- 
holders ?”  When  he  is  told  that  he  is  not  to  expect 
perfection  in  part  ies  and  politicians.  Mr.  Russ  remarks 
that  when  President  CLEVELAND  yielded  as  President 
Harrison  yields  to  his  party  spoilsmen,  Senator 
Hoar  did  not  say  that  perfection  was  not  to  he  ex- 
pected, but  rebuked  him  with  scathing  condemnation. 
But  no  Republican  Senator  scathes  President  Harri- 
son. And  Mr.  Russ  adds,  “ Let  the  leaders  who  dare 
not  rebuke  a President  who  thus  violates  his  obliga- 
tions feel  the  disappointment  of  defeat.”  He  holds 
that  the  cause  to  which  the  party  vowed  allegiance 
“ has  been  betrayed  by  its  leaders.”  But  he  thinks  that 
the  party  is  still  true,  and  should  chastise  its  leaders 
by  defeat.  If,  however,  instead  of  chastising,  it  com- 
mends and  supports  them,  the  prospects  of  “reform 
within  the  party  ” will  certainly  be  dim. 


THE  PARK  AND  THE  FAIR. 

The  General  Committee  of  the  great  Fair  have 
adopted  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Site  and 
Buildings,  and  have  decided  to  use  Central  Park  if 
they  wish,  and  can  procure  the  repeal  of  the  law  pro- 
hibiting such  use.  Meanwhile  they  will  use  their 
decision  as  a menace  to  neighboring  property  holders 
who  may  demand  a high  price  for  their  land,  and  “ in 
a "remote  contingency  the  use  of  the  North  Meadow 
might  also  be  deemed  necessary  for  such  purposes  as 
would  not  interfere  with  its  landscape  features."  It 
is  greatly  to  be  regretted  that  a proposition  which  is 
in  itself  contrary  to  a law  enacted  for  the  express 
purpose  of  preventing  such  propositions,  and  which 
in  its  very  terms  shows  that  the  committee  is  con- 
scious of  its  essential  impropriety,  should  have  been 
adopted.  Its  first  announcement  a month  ago  pro- 
duced so  strong  an  expression  of  disapproval  from  a 
very  large  and  intelligent  body  of  citizens  and  from 
the  press,  especially  that  which  is  distinctively  de- 
voted to  the  consideration  of  landscape  art  and  the 
character  and  value  of  public  grounds,  that  it  was 
hoped  the  project  would  l>e  so  far  modified  as  to  place 
the  seizure  of  any  part  of  the  Park  beyond  question. 
It  was  the  more  to  be  wished  liecau.se  the  precedent 
of  such  uses  of  great  public  gardens  and  parks  is  now 
to  l>e  determined.  If  after  the  present  general  dis- 
cussion and  intelligent  protest  Central  Park  is  to  lx? 
perverted  to  the  uses  of  a great  Fair,  it  can  he  done 
only  by  the  repeal  of  the  law,  and  the  repeal  will  be 
justly  accepted  as  the  final  abandonment  of  all  similar 
public  grounds  to  such  purposes. 

'Phis  is  a very  serious  public  question.  The  treat- 
ment of  the  Battery  and  of  the  City  Hall  Park  shows 
how  little  clear  conception  there  is  of  the  true  value 
of  such  reservations,  and  it  is  all  the  more  incum- 
bent. therefore,  upon  those  who  respect  the  purpose 
and  influence  of  a noble  public  work  like  the  Central 
Park  to  withstand  in  every  honorable  and  reasonable 
way  any  attempt  to  despoil  it  under  any  plea  of  tem- 
porary convenience.  The  prestige  and  the  advan- 
tages of  a great  Fair  of  the  kind  proposed  are  unde- 
niable. But  they  should  not  induce  intelligent  citi- 
zens to  acquiesce  in  the  prostitution  of  the  Park  to 
purposes  wholly  foreign  to  its  nature  and  character. 
As  it  stands  it  is  the  growth  of  thirty  years  of  devo- 
ted. intelligent,  and  munificent  care  directed  to  the 
production  of  a magnificent  public  pleasure-ground. 
Nobody  questions  the  inevitable  results  of  now  open- 
ing it  for  the  uses  of  a Fair.  The  cautious,  depre- 
cating, hesitating,  apologetic  tone  of  the  committee; 


the  constant  suggestion  that  perhaps  it  may  not  v 
necessary,  that  only  a little  will  he  probably  required 
that  even  if  used  it  will  not  U;  seriously  or  periiia 
nently  injured— -all  show  that  the  committee  knows** 
well  as  the  opponents  of  i lie  scheme  that  it  involve, 
results  which  must  lie  injurious,  and  which  may  k 
fatal.  As  Garden  and  Forest  points  out,  if  there  fe 
not  public  spirit  enough  to  save  the  Park  from  partial 
spoliation,  it  could  not  lie  expected  to  insist  upon  iu 
restoration  after  the  precedent  of  its  misuse  had  breii 
once  established. 

In  its  complete  and  untouched  beauty  the  I,:u„ 
would  be  an  attraction  to  the  multitude  of  strang* r« 
only  second  to  the  great  Fair  itself.  But  the  v* tv 
part  which  it  is  proposed  to  use  is  of  unequal!-  ! 
charm  as  an  exquisite  rural  retreat  in  the  centre  of  $ 
great  city.  To  say  that  the  only  alternative  is  ilk 
site  including  the  Park  or  no  Fair  is  to  urge  the  kind 
of  final  alternative  with  which  long  experience  has 
made  ns  familiar.  “ This  way  or  not  at  all  " is  tk 
usual  reply  to  arguments  which  are  not  answerable 
That  the  area  of  tin*  Park  is  not  essential  for  the  .v- 
commodation  of  the  Fair  appears  from  the  report.  Ji 
says  that  while  the  committee  wishes  to  avoid  »t;- 
croaching  upon  the  Park,  the  cost  of  land  oufsik, 
not  tin*  necessity  of  space,  may  make  it  necessary. 
But  if  it  is  a question  of  expense  merely,  the  com- 
mittee will  perceive  that  to  place  the  whole  Fair  m 
the  Park  would  save  all  cost  of  land  whatever.  Tk 
committee  cannot  fairly  expect  that  those  whouml-  r 
staiid  the  value  of  a great  park  in  a great  city,  wk, 
appreciate  the  power  of  a fatal  precedent,  and  who 
know  that  to  seize  any  part  of  the  Park  is  to  imperii 
the  whole,  will  favor  the  repeal  of  the  law  which  not 
protects  the  Park  from  spoliation.  Nothing  can  re 
done  until  the  repeal,  and  pending  that  action  :k 
unanimity  of  local  sentiment,  which  was  the  firet  # 
suit  to  secure  in  order  to  influence  the  favor  of  Cot  - 
gress,  is  impracticable.  So  long  as  the  Park  is  thre;-.: 
ened.  New  York  cannot  and  will  not  make  a united 
appeal  to  Congress.  It  is  not  a question  of  indiffVt' 
ence  to  the  Fair,  but  of  the  final  settlement  of  t|$ 
principlo  which  is  now  embodied  in  the  law  that  Cen- 
tral Park  shall  not  he  invaded  for  purposes  wholly 
foreign  to  those  for  which  it  has  been  created  at  enor- 
mous cost  and  unremitting  care. 


PROGRESS  AND  THE  POST. 

Under  this  title  the  late  Postmaster-General  Dkk 
inson  contributes  an  interesting  and  valuable 
to  the  North  American  Review.  It  asserts  wing 
his  predecessor  Mr.  James  and  the  late  Postman- r 
Pearson  of  New  York  had  felt  to  be  the  necessity— 
and.  we  believe,  bad  considered  a method — of  a thor- 
ough reorganization  of  the  whole  national  poo  a. 
system,  in  order,  as  Mr.  Dickinson  says,  “ to  suit  ik 
entire  change  in  conditions  since  its  organization 
When  the  department  was  organized  the  total  ex- 
penditure was  less  than  ninety  thousand  dollars  ± 
year.  For  the  year  ending  with  the  next  month  If 
June  the  gross  expenditure  is  estimated  at  nearly 
sixtv-seven  millions.  There  will  then  be  about  sixty 
thousand  post-offices.  The  cost  of  our  service  i< 
about  double  that  of  Great  Britain  and  France  com- 
bined. exclusive  of  the  cost  of  their  telegraph  serv;< 

It  is  twelve  to  fifteen  millions  more  than  that  of  tk 
German  service,  including  the  telegraph.  Wehamk 
more  than  double  the  pieces  of  mail  matter  of  Ger- 
many and  France  combined,  and  over  a million  ak 
a quarter  of  pieces  more  than  Great  Britain.  ¥ 
the  year  ending  last  June,  not  including  carr 
routes  in  cities,  the  length  of  our  mail  routes  wj> 
four  hundred  and  three  thousand  nine  hundred  ami 
seventy-six  miles,  while  those  of  Germany  were 
eighty-six  thousand,  of  Great  Britain  forty -five  thm; 
sand,  and  of  France  sixty-six  thousand  miles.  For 
the  same  period  our  mail  transportation  service  cov- 
ered more  than  two  hundred  and  eighty -seven  mill- 
ions of  miles. 

These  are  truly  American  figures,  and  so  are  tk 
eight  millions  appropriated  by  Congress  for  the  f*>- : 
delivery  service.  The  post-office  is,  above  all.  tk 
people's  department,  ami  the  record  of  its  aiirum. 
transactions  in  the  most  concise  form  requires  an  o 
tuvo  volume  of  one  thousand  pages.  It  is  the  k- 
partment  of  the  greatest  possible  diffusion  and  der;.: 
of  service,  yet  its  supervision  is  concentrated  in  :: 
Postmaster-General  at  Washington.  It  is  a charge  - 
overwhelming  that  its  proper  fulfilment  deprives  ik: 
officer  of  all  opportunity  for  attendance  to  the  liig  kr 
duties  of  his  office  in  devising  policies  and  svsten.- 
of  administration,  negotiating  foreign  conventi"!  - 
aiding  Congress  in  postal  legislation,  the  gene:--., 
supervision  of  division  chiefs,  providing  for  the  trail' 
pollution  of  great  through  mails,  etc.,  etc.  There 
cessitv  of  the  situation,  therefore,  is  a well -con sidkk 
distribution  of  the  powers  and  responsibilities  of  :i 
post  office  establishment.  This  might  be  arran.  - 
upon  the  basis  of  territorial  divisions,  to  be  adjust  - 
perhaps  by  the  annual  money  value  of  postal  tra:  - 
actions.  The  heads  of  such  divisions  should  k 
side  in  their  respective  districts,  and  they  should  h: 
the  powers  and  responsibilities  in  such  districts  w 
are  now  devolved  upon  the  Postmaster-General. 
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cept  such  as  relate  to  the  more  universal  interests  of 
the  country,  which  should  he  reserved  expressly  for 
that  officer. 

Together  with  this  must  he  considered  reformed 
legislation  for  carrying  the  mails,  and  for  the  proper 
exercise  of  the  Congressional  authority  to  establish 
and  control  post-roads.  The  power  to  prevent  com- 
petition in  carrying  the  mails  would  hoof  little  avail 
without  the  authority  to  fix  the  rates  of  compensation 
for  carriage,  and  to  require  and  compel  the  service  of 
such  common  carriers  as  are  within  the  range  of  the 
sovereign  power  of  control  and  regulation.  Of  the 
constitutionality  of  such  power  there  is  no  question, 
and  of  the  necessity  of  its  eilieient  exercise  there  is  no 
doubt.  The  proposition  of  the  late  Postmaster-Gener- 
al is  of  t he  highest  importance.  It.  is  a subject  which 
in  its  various  aspects  has  received  a great  deal  of 
thoughtful  attention,  of  which  the  paper  of  Mr.  R.  H. 
Dana  read  at  the  lale  meeting  of  the  Reform  League 
is  an  illustration.  When  Congress  shall  address  it- 
self to  action,  which  cannot  be  long  deferred,  one  of 
the  most  vital  considerations  in  a system  of  reorgan- 
ization will  be  the  method  of  appointment  of  the  host 
of  postmasters.  Public  opinion  will  probably  de- 
mand in  the  public  interest  that  such  appointments 
shall  be  determined  by  other  than  partisan  consider- 
ations and  personal  favor,  and  when  the  post-office 
ceases  to  he  a huge  and  omnipresent  party  machine, 
the  system  of  appointment  which  now  degrades  the 
service  and  disgraces  the  American  name  will  have 
met  its  Waterloo. 


PROSPECTS  OF  BALLOT  REFORM. 

The  nomination  of  Mr.  Saxton  for  State  Senator 
in  Newr  York  secures  in  the  Legislature  the  presence 
of  the  champion  of  ballot  reform,  and  promises  the 
introduction  of  a reform  bill  just  as  the  value  of  the 
reformed  system  has  been  demonstrated.  In  Con- 
necticut it  is  universally'  agreed  that  even  the  modi- 
fied law  of  that  State  was  of  the  greatest  service  at 
the  late  election  in  securing  an  honest  result.  In 
Iowa  both  parties  have  declared  for  the  reform,  and 
in  New  York  the  labor  unions  are  beginning  to  favor 
it,  and  it  has  had  no  more  constant  or  cogent  advo- 
cate than  Henry  George.  As  Senator  Allison  said, 
in  a recent  speech  in  Iowa,  ballot  reform  means  “re- 
straints upon  fraudulent  or  compulsory  voting.” 
That  is  a crisp  and  admirable  description  of  its  pur- 
pose and  scope,  and  who  can  be  more  interested  in 
it  than  wage-earners  of  all  kinds,  whose  vote  is  thus 
protected  from  supervision  ? The  Senator  asked, 
“Who  is  against  any  and  every  available  method  of 
purifying  the  ballot?”  He  did  not  answrer  bis  own 
question.  But  the  answer  is  obvious.  The  great 
body  of  trading  politicians,  and  of  public  and  private 
employers  who  wish  for  their  own  interest  to  main- 
tain certain  policies  and  secure  the  election  of  certain 
candidates,  are  resolutely  against  every  available 
method  of  purifying  the  ballot. 

The  sudden  and  general  extension  of  the  demand 
for  a ballot  law  to  secure  the  liberty  of  the  voter  is 
one  of  the  most  striking  signs  of  the  healthy  con- 
dition of  the  public  mind.  The  law  in  various  forms 
has  been  already  passed  in  many  States,  and  there 
has  been  a very  general  expression  of  favorable  opin- 
ion in  the  party  platforms.  The  chief  points  of  the 
scheme,  as  will  be  remembered,  are  the  public  print- 
ing and  supply  of  ballots,  the  secret  selection  by  the 
voter  of  the  candidates  whom  he  will  support,  and 
the  inability  of  “bosses”  and  “heelers”  to  know  for 
whom  the  voter  votes.  These  results  are  all  secured 
by  very  simple  means,  which  have  been  found  entire- 
ly practicable,  and  the  law  thus  strikes  a deadly  blow 
at  the  commonest  and  cheapest  form  of  bribery,  that 
of  buying  votes  at  the  polls.  When  the  buyer  must 
trust  the  word  of  the  bought,  and  has  no  means  of 
verifying  it,  he  will  abandon  that  form  of  the  trade. 
He  is  very  simply  but  completely  “ dished.”  An  es- 
sential condition  of  the  efficiency  of  the  reformed 
method,  of  course,  is  the  exclusive  use  of  ballots 
printed  by  public  authority,  and  it  was  at  this  point 
that  Governor  Hill’s  veto  of  the  New  York  bill  was 
naturally  directed.  Politicians  of  the  Governor’s 
kind  are  less  interested  in  honest  voting  than  in 
electing  certain  men  or  carrying  certain  measures, 
although  the  honesty  of  the  vote  is  always  the  vital 
consideration  in  an  election. 

Even  Governor  Hill's  Convention,  however,  in 
New  York,  declared  for  such  changes  in  the  election 
laws  “as  will  more  effectually  promote  the  secrecy 
of  the  ballot,  stop  corruption  at  the  polls,  and  prevent 
the  intimidation  of  electors.”  But  as  such  a bill  was 
passed  last  winter,  and  vetoed  by  the  Governor,  the 
platform  further  says  that  the  law  must  be  a “rea- 
sonable and  practical  measure  which  is  free  from  con- 
stitutional and  radical  defects.”  Of  this  freedom  the 
Governor  will  be  the  judge.  Whatever,  therefore, 
may  be  the  Democratic  attitude  upon  the  question 
elsewhere,  he  would  be  a very  sanguine  citizen  in 
New  York  who  should  expect  Governor  Hill  to  ap- 
prove a bill  which  would  rigorously  secure  honest 
voting.  But  should  the  Republicans  carry  the  Le- 
gislature, we  trust  that  Mr.  Saxton  will  put  the  Gov- 
ernor to  the  test. 
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OHIO  POLITICS. 

Tiik  political  campaign  in  Ohio  this  year  is  an  extraor- 
dinary exchange  of  personal  charges  of  dishonesty  and  oth- 
er disreputable  conduct.  This  is  so  tierce  that  it  seems 
already,  and  before  the  election  of  a Legislature,  to  have 
consumed  Mr.  Mukat  Halsticad’s  chances  of  an  election  to 
the  Senate.  He  has  been  completely  outwitted  by  superior 
cunning  in  his  own  game  of  defamation,  and  after  publish- 
ing fuc-simiies  of  the  signature  of  the  Democratic  candi- 
date, to  prove  him  worthy  of  public  contempt,  and  drive 
him  from  the  canvass,  Mr.  Halstkad  has  been  obliged  to 
confess,  which  he  does  in  the  fullest  and  manliest  way, 
that  the  signature  is  a forgery,  and  that  he  has  been  de- 
ceived. 

This  is  the  kind  of  politics  which  is  to  be  expected  in  a 
State  where  Governor  Forakek  sets  the  political  fashions. 
But  it  is  in  vain,  except  in  Senator  Sherman’s  assertion 
that  the  Republican  is  the  party  of  progress,  and  in  Mr. 
McKinley’s  high-tariff  arguments,  that  any  proper  politic- 
al allegation  or  discussion  is  to  be  sought  in  the  Ohio  cam- 
paign, and  tbo  Republican  Philadelphia  L&lger  says  that 
even  Senator  Sherman  raises  dead  issues.  In  such  a pro- 
miscuous tnmult  the  crowning  joke  is  the  solemn  assertion 
that  every  patriotic  and  sensible  man  will  select  his  party 
and  stand  by  it.  We  think,  rather,  that  he  will  select  hon- 
est candidates  and  stand  by  them. 


AN  ELECTION  JOKE. 

One  of  the  amusing  episodes’ of  the  present  political 
campaign  is  the  resolution  of  the  Harlem  Democratic  Club, 
which  admirably  denounces  the  abuse  of  assessing  candi- 
dates, and  in  the  same  admirable  struin  proceeds: 

“This  club  defrays  the  election  expenses  of  its  candidate  for 
Assembly  ns  a protest  against  the  evil  here  set  forth,  and  calls 
upon  a self-governing  people  to  sustain  a policy  so  manifestly  in 
their  own  interest.  An  accurate  account  of  the  expenditure  of 
the  sum  subscribed  by  the  members  of  this  club  for  this  purpose 
will  be  rendered  immediately  after  election  day,  verified  as  to 
every  detail,  in  the  hope  that  the  example  thus  set  will  hereafter 
compel  similar  action  from  all  political  organizations.  Ballot  re- 
form is  a recognized  necessity.  Freedom  of  elections  depends  upon 
the  secrecy  of  the  ballot.  A law  should  be  pnssed  which  will 
enable  the  voter  to  prepare  and  cast  his  ballot  unwatched  and  un- 
awed by  the  ‘ boss,’  the  * heeler,’  or  the  employer.  Our  candidate, 
if  elected,  will  insist  upon  & measure  adopted  by  this  club  involv- 
ing this  reform.” 

This  is  amusing,  because  the  club  approves  Governor 
Hill  ami  his  State  ticket,  althongh  it  is  a very  general 
conviction  that  Governor  Hill  is  himself  the  difficulty 
which  is  to  be  reformed.  The  aims  and  the  methods  of  the 
Harlem  Democratic  Club  do  not  “ consist.” 


A CONSTANT  DANGER. 

Tiie  late  horrible  death  of  the  line-man  who  fell  among 
the  electric  wires  in  Chambers  Street  was  a deep  disgrace 
to  the  city,  of  which  the  Mayor  showed  a just  conscious- 
ness by  his  peremptory  order  to  remove  the  wires  which 
were  not  properly  insulated.  This  prompt  and  proper  ac- 
tion was  met  by  the  companies,  which  proenred  an  injunc- 
tion to  prevent  the  removal,  and  to  keep  open  the  chances 
of  sudden  and  fearful  death  for  the  men  employed  npon 
the  wires  as  well  as  of  passers  in  the  street.  If  the  laws 
afford  these  men  and  tlie  community  no  relief  from  this 
palpable  danger,  it  is  high  time  that  effective  legislation 
npon  the  subject  should  be  obtained. 

But  there  is  another  view.  An  electric  light  conjpany 
is  not  an  abstraction.  It  is  an  association  of  citizens,  each 
one  of  whom  knows  what  a peril  to  human  life  these  wires 
in  this  city  have  proved  to  be.  Whether  snch  citizens  are 
ignorant  of  the  force  with  which  they  nndertake  to  deal, 
or  are  incapable  of  managing  it  with  proper  security  to  the 
lives  of  workmen  and  other  citizens,  they  cannot  be  blind 
to  the  fact  that  immense  and  needless  suffering  has  been 
caused  by  it  within  the  year.  Had  proper  precautions 
beeu  taken,  the  latest  tragedy  and  all  the  other  similar  ca- 
tastrophes would  not  have  occurred.  Somebody  is  respon- 
sible for  the  cruel  death  of  Fekks.  Does  not  the  responsi- 
bility lie,  not  with  an  abstraction,  bnt  with  the  individuals 
who  resist  proper  safeguards  for  the  deadly  wires  f 

There  was  a just  public  feeling  of  indignation  with  the 
action  of  tlie  officers  of  the  companies  who  resisted  by  an 
injunction  the  wholesoiiie  order  of  the  Mayor.  They  urged 
that  it  endangered  their  property.  But  their  property  en- 
dangers the  lives  of  the  people.  Men  cannot  conceal  their 
personal  responsibility  by  hiding  it  in  the  name  of  a com- 
pany or  of  a board  of  officers.  Tbo  public  common-sense, 
familiar  with  the  facts,  justly  holds  those  who  resist  the 
proper  protection  of  human  life  from  electric  wires  morally 
responsible  for  such  fearful  tragedies  as  the  death  of 
Feeks.  


MR.  BANCROFT’S  “VAN  BUREN." 

The  financial  troubles  arising  from  General  Jackson’s 
war  npon  the  Bank  of  the  United  States  and  the  crash  of 
1837  produced  a pecnliar  bitterness  in  the  Whig  estimate 
of  Martin  Van  Boren.  In  the  Whig  tradition  he  was  a 
political  fox,  a wily  intrigner,  a plausible  and  unscrupu- 
lous politician  without  principle,  and  with  no  real  claim  to 
statesmanship.  This  view  largely  prevailed  until  the  pub- 
lication, about  a quarter  of  a century  ago,  of  Van  Boren’s 
History  of  the  Origin  of  Parties  in  the  United  States,  which 
showed  other  qualities  than  those  nsnally  attributed  to 
him.  The  publication  last  year  of  Mr.  Edward  M.  Shep- 
ard’s memoir  in  tlie  “American  Statesmen  Series”  tended 
to  confirm  this  impression,  which,  so  far  as  public  ability  is 
concerned,  is  enhanced  by  Mr.  Bancroft’s  new  work  upon 
Van  Boren’s  public  career. 

Mr.  Bancroft’s  work,  however,  is  new  only  to  the  pnblic. 
It  was  written  many  years  ago,  at  the  request  of  Silas 
Wright,  and  was  seen  and  approved  as  to  the  statement 
of  facts  by  Van  Boren  himself.  It  is  very  brief,  but  it  is 
the  work  of  an  eminent  public  man,  a profound  stndeut  of 
history  and  publio  affairs,  who  holds  strong  and  confirmed 
political  principles  of  the  same  general  character  as  those 


of  Van  Boren.  Tlie  memoir  is  a lucid  sketch  of  Van  Bo- 
ren’s pnblic  life,  from  its  beginning  in  1809  until  the  end 
of  his  official  career  in  1841.  It  represents  him  as  a singu- 
larly able,  discreet,  and  unwavering  representative  and  ad- 
vocate of  what  are  called  Jeffersonian  principles,  lie  was 
a leader  in  defence  and  support  of  tlie  war  of  1812 ; he  op- 
posed the  political  power  of  hanks  and  money;  he  saved 
from  delay  if  not  defeat  the  project  of  the  Erie  Canal ; he 
led  the  State  Constitutional  Convention  of  1821  in  the  ex- 
tension of  the  suffrage ; in  Congress  lie  resisted  the  tendency 
to  engage  in  internal  improvements  by  national  authority 
as  dangerous  and  unconstitutional  centralization;  he  was 
jealous  of  the  extension  of  judicial  authority  ; and  finally, 
as  President,  amid  unprecedented  excitement  and  general 
commercial  disaster,  he  found  a solution  of  difficulties  in 
the  creation  of  the  Sub-Treasury. 

It  is  the  portrait  of  a very  able  statesman,  of  strong  con- 
victions, of  great  information  and  experience,  and  of  com- 
plete self-possession  that  Mr.  Bancroft  draws.  He  touches 
very  lightly,  however,  upon  Van  Bcren’s  relation  to  the 
great  controversy  of  slavery,  which  was  not  fully  devel- 
oped in  his  official  time,  and  was  superseded  by  tbo  finan- 
cial crisis.  Had  he  brought  the  memoir  to  the  end  of  Van 
Bcren’s  life,  his  biographer  would  have  found  it  necessary 
to  explain  how  a statesman  who  was  in  full  accord  with 
the  sentiment  of  bis  party  upon  the  subject  of  slavery  until 
1848,  but  then  found  its  position  so  repugnant  to  him  that 
he  sought  its  defeat  as  an  antislavery  candidate  for  the 
Presidency,  returned  in  1852,  ’56,  and  ’60  to  i ts  support.  The 
book  is  exceedingly  interesting.  It  is  a luminous  narra- 
tive of  a pnblic  career  perfectly  consistent  within  the  lim- 
its of  official  activity,  which  is  the  biographer's  purpose, 
and  it  rescues  a President’s  memory  from  a belittling  tra- 
dition. 


PERSONAL. 

The  right  side  of  the  face  of  Governor  Gordon,  of  Georgia,  is 
badly  disfigured  by  a sabre  cut  which  he  received  at  tlie  battle  of 
Spottsvlvania  Court-House,  where  he  commanded  a brigade  under 
General  Lee.  The  enemy  held  an  important  position,  and  Gener- 
al Gordon  was  ordered  to  take  it.  He  led  a successful  assault, 
but  came  out  of  it  with  a bad  wound. 

— The  late  David  Clark,  of  Hartford,  Connecticut,  was  well 
known  for  his  philanthropy.  At  the  time  of  his  death  thirteen 
college  students  were  receiving  aid  from  him,  and  many  religious 
and  charitable  institutions  were  the  objects  of  his  generosity. 
During  the  war  many  soldiers  and  their  families  were  helped  by 
him,  and  he  gave  thirty  officers  the  swords  they  carried. 

— A necklace  composed  of  tigers’  claws  mounted  in  diamonds 
is  the  favorite  ornament  of  Lady  Marie  Edk  von  Amkline,  the  fa- 
mous tiger  huntress.  She  killed  with  her  own  hand  the  four 
beasts  from  whose  claws  her  unique  piece  of  jewelry  is  made,  ami 
preserves  their  skins  as  rugs.  She  is  now  travelling  in  America, 
as  is  another  huntress,  Lady  Eva  Wyndham  Linn,  who  claims  to 
have  slain  six  man-eaters  during  a visit  to  her  uncle,  the  Govern- 
or of  Nepaul. 

— Wisconsin  boasts  a whole  family  of  lawyers.  The  father, 
mother,  and  eldest  daughter  are  established  practitioners,  while 
the  two  younger  daughters  are  preparing  themselves  to  be  ad- 
mitted to  tlie  bar  by  taking  the  law  course  at  the  State  Univer- 
sity. The  three  girls  are  all  under  twenty-one,  and  are  said  to  be 
possessed  of  more  than  an  ordinary  share  of  good  looks. 

— A Pennsylvanian,  John  Hinton,  who  forty  years  ago  was  a 
friendless  orphan  boy  in  Westmoreland  County,  is  now  one  of  the 
most  trusted  officers  in  the  army  of  the  Ameer  of  Afghanistan. 
Having  learned  the  arts  of  war  as  a soldier  and  Indian  fighter  in 
this  country,  and  then  under  the  British  flag  in  India,  lie  finally 
drifted  to  Afghanistan  and  became  a successful  merchant.  Then 
he  helped  suppress  a local  rebellion  which  the  Ameer  had  found 
dangerous,  and  that  gave  him  his  present  prestige. 

— Among  New  York’s  car-drivers  is  William  M.  Baird,  an  ex- 
Speaker  of  the  New  Jersey  Legislature. 

— Fortune-seekers  will  be  interested  to  learn  that  Seiioriia  Ysa- 
brl  ExCHKyi'ERKN,  of  Mazatlan,  Mexico,  daughter  of  a wealthy 
Castilian  who  has  made  millions  in  raining,  will  one  of  these  days 
inherit  at  least  $25,000,000  from  her  father’s  great  property. 
She  is  seventeen  years  old  and  a demi-blonde,  while  her  dresses 
and  diamonds  are  the  envy  of  her  associates. 

— Miss  Kate  Field  thinks  of  starting  a newspaper  in  Washing- 
ton early  next  year,  if  her  friends  are  willing  to  put  money  into 
the  rather  hazardous  venture.  Her  plan  is  to  have  a weekly  that 
deals  with  politics,  literature,  art,  society,  business,  ninugeinents, 
etc.,  in  a purely  original  way,  without  simply  mirroring  public 
opinion. 

— A second  Christine  Nilsson  has  appeared,  who  is  also  a Nor- 
wegian ^nd  a singer.  While  not  comparable  as  yet  to  her  famous 
namesake,  she  is  said  to  possess  a remarkable  voice,  which  in  many 
respects  resembles  that  of  Lucca. 

— Among  the  valuable  jewels  of  which  Madame  Wyse  Bona- 
parte de  Rute  was  recently  robbed  was  a pearl  valued  at  $12,600, 
which  hud  been  presented  to  Prince  Lucies  Bonaparte  by  the 
Queen  of  Spain,  at  whose  court  he  was  ambassador.  — - 

— The  last  of  the  old  stage-drivers  who  took  their  stages  over 
the  famous  old  route  between  Lancaster,  New  Hampshire,  and 
Portland,  Maine,  is  Stephen  J.  Skavky,  w ho  is  a hale,  hearty  man 
yet.  He  was  an  excellent  type  of  bis  class,  equally  admirable  at 
handling  whip  and  reins  and  in  spinning  a yarn.  He  still  delights 
to  give  amateurs  points  in  the  management  of  four-in-hands,  and 
boasts  of  having  driven  Arteraus  Ward  when  he  was  starting  out 
in  the  world  to  seek  his  fortune  as  a printer’s  devil  in  the  office  of 
the  Lancaster  Democrat. 

— Mr.  Gladstone’s  large  private  library,  said  to  be  one  of  the 
finest  in  England,  serves  as  a lending  library  to  any  one  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Hawarden  who  chooses  to  apply  for  a hook.  The 
only  rule  Mr.  Gladstone  makes  is  that  no  borrower  shall  retain  a 
volume  more  than  a month — a regulation  made  necessary  by  a 
practice  some  persons  observed  of  keeping  books  an  indefinite 
length  of  time. 

— At  the  Exposition  Universelle  of  1889,  held  at  Paris,  the 
highest  award  to  any  author  of  juvenile  hooks  was  given  to 
Thomas  W.  Knox,  author  of  tlie  “ Boy  Traveller  Series  ” and  other 
works  for  young  people. 

— Rowing  men  and  canoeists  the  world  over  will  be  sorry  to 
learn  that  the  chief  of  modern  'Varsity  strokes  and  the  father  of 
the  cruising  canoe  are  in  a critical  condition  of  health.  Mr.  J. 
MacGregor,  captain  of  the  Royal  Canoe  Club  of  London,  the 
original  Rob  Roy  of  Holy  Land  and  Baltic  fame,  lias  not  attended 
a club  meeting  in  twelve  months.  A private  letter  from  one  of 
his  friends  informs  us  that  he  is  suffering  from  decay  of  the 
brain.  Dr.  S.  D.  D.  DARUiSHiRK.the  “ Bob”  Cook  of  old  England,  the 
stroke  of  the  Oxford  crew  that  beat  Harvard  in  18(19,  is  suffering 
from  a break-down  of  his  nervous  system,  and  his  doctor  snvs  that 
nothing  can  be  done  for  him  except  to  make  him  take  a prolonged 
rest.  Each  of  these  sufferers  is  in  England  an  accepted  exponent 
and  authority  in  the  sport  with  which  their  names  are  identified. 
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— | property,  but  in  after-years  sold  their  holding 

mostly  to  the  English  settlers  who  came  in  foL 
numbers  later  in  the  century,  and  who,  with  an 
eye  for  beauty  as  well  as  comfort,  were  willing  w 
pay  good  prices  for  a desirable  dwelling  house 
on  lower  Broadway. 

The  monopolists  of  the  present  day  are  probabl? 
not  seeking  to  excuse  their  methods  upon  any  pl^ 
but  if  they  wished  to  quote  “ custom,"  they  hive 
the  facts  of  history  to  show  that  the  first  material 
advancement  of  the  city’s  prosperity  was  based 
upon  a monopoly.  The  English  Governor,  Sir  Ed- 
H KTO  mund  Andros,  caused  the  enactment  of  a law  wind, 

gave  to  the  inhabitants  of  Manhattan  Island  the 
vagjiMj  sole  right  for  the  “ bolting  of  flour  and  the  unking 

n*TOrr^  a $ ami  exportation  of  sea-biscuit  mid  flour."  Alioih 

^JrWpM  cr  citizen9  4**e  Province  of  New  York  were  pm. 

Ml  Kmi'tln  hibited  from  pursuing  these  branches  of  trade  us 

(I  rSHrSf.  dor  penalty  of  forfeiture  of  the  contraband  article* 

The  bolting  act  was  passed  in  the  year  1678,  and 
existed  until  1694,  when  it  was  repealed  through 
ill  the  efforts  of  the  provincial  anti-monopolists.  At 

l*!  I.  r ♦ L the  time  of  the  passage  of  tin's  act  the  city  cot. 

jjkSjL!  wlifl  tained  343  buildings  of  all  kinds,  and  between  the 

• * llrry?  time  of  its  enactment  and  the  repeal  600  houses 

ftXPjB  " and  other  buildings  were  erected  on  the  island. 

IT*'  The  revenue  front  exports  and  imports  increased 

-'/fiff  front  £2000  to  £6000  per  annum.  The  shipping 

interest  increased  more  titan  tenfold.  Lands  which 
" had  heretofore  been  of  little  value  advanced  durin; 

this  period  to  ten  times  their  former  value.  Of  the 
' 983  buildings  in  the  city  in  1 694,  the  occupants  or 

“ ^ ' owners  of  some  600  of  them  were  directly  or  indi- 

rectly interested  in  the  flour  monopoly. 

After  the  English  became  thoroughly  dominant 
" " — in  New  York,  land  for  residence  purposes  begun : 

assume  pronounced  valuations,  and  lots  near  Bowl- 
ing Green,  along  Broadway,  Wall,  and  Pearl  street;, 
were  eagerly  sought  The  Hollander  generally  kept  his  store  some*h«t 
along  the  East  River  water-front,  and  almost  invariably  lived  in  the  same 
building.  The  Englishman,  if  he  was  a merchant  drew  a sharp  dividing 
line  between  shop  and  house,  aud  maintained  it;  to  him  is  due  the  develop 
ment  of  the  social  features  of  the  times.  Country-seats  within  a disucc? 
of  one  to  three  miles  of  Bowling  Green  were  just  about  the  proper  thing  it 
the  early  part  of  last  century,  and  the  family  cows  were  pastured  on  the 
“commons”  below  the  present  City  HalL  Farms  lay  within  a stoneVtbroi 
of  many  of  the  city  residences,  and  the  era  of  speculation  in  lots  had  no: 
yet  set  in,  for  the  industrious  farmer  could  gain  greater  profit  by  cultivate* 
bis  lands,  even  when  within  half  a mile  of  the  city,  than  he  could  gab 
by  selling  for  building  lots. 

After  the  conclusion  of  the  French  war  and  about  the  year  1765,  Xew 
York  t eal  estate  begun  to  appreciate  in  value,  in  many  instances  advancing 
one  hundred  per  cent,  in  five  years.  Those  who  had  invested  in  this  kind  of 
property  earlier  accumulated  fortunes  very  rapidly,  and  were  universal; 
regarded  as  far-sighted  characters.  Speculation  6et  in,  often  of  the  wildest 
kind,  and  farming  lands  all  nround  the  suburbs  were  bought  up  and  laid  out 
into  building  lots,  which  sold  for  perhaps  $20  to  $50  each.  Many  suffered 
in  these  wild  ventures,  as  others  have  often  since  in  similar  ones,  and  those 
who  were  unable  to  dispose  of  their  dearly  bought  lots  before  the  outbreak 
of  the  Revolution  were  mostly  but  too  glad  to  lose  sight  of  their  holdings  in 
the  confusion  and  depression  of  war-times. 

The  records  of  real  estate  operations  in  New  York  are  strangely  incun- 
plete  and  unsatisfactory  to  the  searcher  for  facts  in  relation  thereto.  Con- 
sidering the  importance  aud  value  of  some  of  the  titles  of  the  present  day 
that  are  curiously  defective,  it  would  seem  to  suggest  itself  that  these  title; 
be  perfected  by  research  into  the  historical  archives  of  the  city  in  private 
possession,  so  many  of  tlie  public  records  having  been  lost,  destroyed, « 
mutilated  during  the  mutations  that  have  followed  the  several  change;  of 

government  anterior  to 
the  evacuation  in  179. 
- ■ ■ In  presenting  for  icons 

^ parison  of  values  the 

properties  here  meotkn- 

* ed,  a careful  selection  bis 

~~  * been  made  of  only  soeh 

points  and  locations  is 


REAL  ESTATE  IN  NEW  YORK. 

A HISTORY  OF  VALUES  SINCE  THE  TIMES  OF  THE  DUTCH. 

The  increase  of  roal  estate  values  on  Manhattan  Island  since  the  purchase 
and  settlement  by  the  Dutch  is  a theme  to  which  the  average  New-Yorker  gives 
very  little  thought.  Yet  its  history  records  such  marvellous  changes  that  the 
transformations  effected  by  Aladdin’s  lamp  are  commonplace  beside  them.  The 
wonder  lies  not  alone  in  the  twelve-story  monuments  to  business  necessity  that 
have  arisen  from  the  midst  of  unsightly  swamps,  nor  is  it  in  the  stately  palaces 
that  rear  their  heads  where  barren  and  rocky  hills  once  kept  vigil  undisturbed 
and  shunned.  A latter-day  miracle  has  been  wrought  on  the  laud  that  Peter 
Minuit  bought  from  the  Indians  two  hundred  and  sixty  years  ago  for  twenty- 
four  dollars.  This  land,  with  the  improvements  upon  it,  represents  to-day  a 
valuation  of  fifteen  hundred  millions  of  dollars. 

It  was  in  1626  that  Minuit,  the  first  Director-General  of  the  Dutch  West 
India  Company,  made  this  thrifty  purchase  from  the  Manhattese  Indians.  The 
price  paid  was  about  two  and  a half  mills  att  acre,  and  some  of  it  has  recently 
sold  for  more  than  one  hundred  dollars  a square  foot.  The  area  of  the  island 
at  that  time  was  something  over  ten  thousand  acres,  and  this  was  the  extent 
of  the  purchase,  though  the  popular  belief  is  that  Minuit  bought  twenty-two 


thousand  acres,  and  this  belief  has  been  fostered  by  - AMp  Miff ' ' ■ .--—AjiLlw 

the  errors  of  historians  and  others  who  have  had 
occasion  to  write  or  speak  of  the  matter.  Manhat- 

tan  Island  to-day  contains  twelve  thousand  four  ~ — ‘ <■  * s.  ' 

hundred  and  thirty-two  acres,  and  of  this  area  over  \ : .--Jjjfeji 

two  thousand  acres  are  “ filled  in  ” or  “ made  land " “ _.=_— 

along  the  water-fronts,  and  reclaimed  during  the  ^ ^ 

Operations  in  real  estate  have  been  an  interesting  "=fc> 

feature  of  New  York’s  history  for  more  than  two  ^ 

hundred  years,  and  upon  going  back  into  the  early 

annals  there  is  much  found  that  is  curious  as  well.  Previous  to  the  cession  of  ous  transfers,  and  a careful  study  of  the  ex- 

tbe  New  Netherlands  to  the  English  there  was  a peculiar  obliviousness  of  the  amples  presented  for  illustration,  which  ate 

city’s  future.  Lands  that  the  ntan  of  ordinary  foresight  knew  to  be  prospec-  typical  of  the  real  estate  history  of  the  whole 

tivelv  valuable  were  passed  by,  and  others  seized  upon  that  promised  nothing  island,  will  go  far  toward  convincing  the  ana- 

but  good  crops  of  cabbage.  There  were  some  exceptions  to  this  almost  universal  lvtical  mind  that  our  Knickerbocker  forefa- 

line  of  action,  but  they  were  all  included  within  a little  “ring”  that  existed  in  thers  were  not  the  shrewd  and  far-sighted  old 

the  government  of  the  Dutch  West  India  Company.  As  early  as  1643  lots  on  fellows  they  are  reputed  by  tradition  to  have 

the  lower  part  of  Broadway  between  Bowling  Green  and  Wall  Street  were  laid  been;  in  reality  they  seem  to  have  been  great- 

out  and  granted  to  officers  of  the  company.  These  grants  were  the  first  on  ly  at  disadvantage  in  keenness  when  the  later- 

Broadway,  and  some  years  elapsed  before  they  were  generally  built  upon.  It  coming  Englishman  and  French  Huguenot  en- 

is  very  evident  that  even  at  this  early  period  the  speculative  value  of  property  tered  into  competition  with  them  as  real  es- 

on  that  street  was  fully  appreciated  by  this  little  coterie  of  Dutchmen,  as  not  tate  operators  and  owners.  Among  the  large 

more  than  one  or  two  of  the  original  grantees  ever  occupied  or  improved  their  estates  of  real  property  that  are  held  intact 
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record  of  the  sale  in  1772  of  the  northeast  corner  of  Fulton  Street,  a 
house  and  lot,  29  by  70,  for  $1600;  the  lot  is  now  covered  by  the  Knox 
Building,  and  would  readily  bring  $200,000.  In  1778  the  southeast 
corner  of  Ann  Street  sold  for  $695 ; the  lot,  49  by  81,  is  now  covered 
by  the  Herald  building,  and  is  valued  as  it  is  at  about  $600,000.  Going 
back  to  the  Bowling  Green,  in  1766  we  find  a sale  by  Nicholas  de 
Pevster  to  Archibald  Kennedy  of  a lot  54  feet  front  on  Broadway,  and 
running  back  to  the  Hudson  River  at  the  present  line  of  Greenwich 
Street;  on  this  lot  was  erected  the  historic  mansion  later  known  as  No. 
1 Broadway.  Captain  Kennedy  paid  $1500  for  this  lot,  then  undoubt- 
edly the  finest  residence  site  in  the  city.  He  built  his  house,  and  in 
1785  it  was  valued  at  $10,000;  a period  of  depression  had  set  in  sub- 
sequent to  and  in  consequence  of  the  Revolutionary  war,  and  values  of 
all  kinds  were  at  a low  ebb.  The  site  of  this  house  as  well  as  the 
one  adjoining,  then  the  property  of  John  Watts,  and  also  valued  at 
$10,000,  are  now  occupied  by  the  magnificent  Washington  Building, 
owned  by  Cyrus  W.  Field,  and  worth  about  $1,500,000. 

In  1790  Chancellor  Livingston  lived  at  No.  9 Broadway  in  a house 
worth  §12,000;  the  lot  is  now  covered  by  another  building,  but  which 
is  in  itself  somewhat  ancient,  though  valued  at  $160,000.  John  Ste- 
vens's residence  was  at  No.  21,  and  this  house,  together  With  one  adjoin- 
ing, covered  the  ground  now  occupied  by  the  Stevens  House ; the  two 
properties  were  worth  about  $15,000;  the  hotel  site  is  worth  $250,000. 
At  16  lived  George  Scribn,  merchant,  in  a house  worth  $6000;  now  the 
Wells  Building,  worth  $900,000.  At  No.  26  was  Alexander  Hamilton’s 
house,  value  $10,000;  now  the  Standard  Oil  Company’s  building,  worth 
$1,250,000.  No.  36  was  the  elegant  house  of  Dominick  Lynch,  a mer- 
chant and  most  liberal  art  patron,  value  $17,000;  now  worth  $200, 000. 
No.  37,  John  Lawrence,  value  in  1790  $12,000;  in  1667  lot  sold  for 
$160;  now  worth  $200,000.  No.  36,  Peter  Jay  Munro,  value  $8000; 
now  §160,000.  At  No.  47  was  the  house  of  Alexander  McComb,  the 
largest  and  finest  in  New  York  ; it  was  occupied  in  1790  by  President 
George  Washington,  who  lived  there  until  the  seat  of  government 
was  transferred  to  Philadelphia ; the  house  was  then  valued  at  $25,000. 
and  the  site  at  present  is  worth  about  $300,000.  No.  69  was  the  home 
of  General  Jacob  Morton,  worth  $12,000;  now  the 
Adams  Express  Building,  worth  $275,000.  No.  67 
was  Colonel  Harry  Livingston’s  house,  also  valued  at 
§12,000;  now  a part  of  the  site  extending  to  corner  of 
Rector  Street,  and  worth  $800, 000;  this  lot,  55  by  180, 
sold  for  $225  in  1686.  At  No.  84  lived  Dr.  John 
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Charlton,  in  a $10,000  house  on  a site  now  worth  $150,000.  No.  40  was  the  city  home  of  Philip  Livingston 
of  the  Manor,  and  worth  then  $10,000;  now  $200,000.  John  Jay’s  home  was  a fine  stone  mansion  at  No. 
44,  worth  $17,000;  present  valuation,  $250,000;  a house  and  lot  on  this  site  sold  for  $175  in  1680.  No. 
54,  Thomas  Ludlow’s  house,  worth  $13,000;  now  valued  at  $240,000;  a house  and  lot  here  brought  $875 
in  1682.  No.  66  was  Herman  Le  Roy’s  house,  $12,000;  now  worth  §275,000.  No.  68,  J.  Ogden  Hoff- 
man, value  $9000;  now  $150,000.  At  the  northeast  corner  of  Pine  Street  lived  Mayor  Richard  Varick, 
on  a property  worth  $15,000  in  1790;  a house  and  lot,  100  by  110,  at  this  corner  brought  $875  in  1682; 
it  is  now  part  of  the  site  of  the  splendid  Equitable  Building,  and  worth  more  than  $1,000,000.  Coming 
down  to  more  recent  date  is  found  the  investment  of  A.  T.  Stewart  at  the  corner  of  Chambers  Street 
in  1848;  it  represented  then  a value  of  about  $300,000,  and  the  building  now  remodelled  and  somewhat 
extended  is  worth  over  $2,000,000. 

Wall  Street,  between  Broadway  and  Pearl,  was  second  only  to  Broadway  as  a desirable  place  of 
residence,  and  by  many  considered  fully  equal  to  that  wide  thoroughfare.  The  southeast  corner 


to-day  in  New  York,  but  very  few  are  owned  by  lineal  descendants  of 
the  Dutch  emigrants  of  the  "seventeenth  century.  The  first  transfer 
of  real  estate  on  Manhattan  Island  in  which  the  consideration  is 
expressed,  is  on  the  records  of  1643,  when  a lot  on  the  north  side 
of  Bridge  Street,  between  Whitehall  and  Broad  streets,  was  sold  for 
nine  dollars  and  a half.  The  size  of  the  lot  was  30  by  110  feet,  and 
is  worth  to  day,  unimproved,  about  $25,000. 

Broadway  has,  of  course,  been  the  most  conspicuous  street  of  the 
city  from  its  earliest  history.  As  stated  above,  the  lands  on  the 
lower  part  of  this  street  were,  about  1 643,  granted  to  the  “ insiders  ” 
connected  with  the  Dutch  West  India  Company,  the  first  “ real  estate 
ring”  in  the  annals  of  New  York.  After  the  middle  of  last  century 
the  principal  private  residences  of  the  city  were  along  Broadway, 
and  many  of  them  were  considered  ornaments  to  the  city.  In  men- 
tioning street  numbers,  those  given  are  the  correct  ones  of  the  pre- 
sent. At  No.  48,  “a  fine  house  with  lot,” 40  by  120  feet,  to  Broad 
Street,  was  sold  in  1699  for  $1250 — a very  extravagant  outlay  for 
that  period,  but  the  same  sire  is  worth  to-day  $500,000  or  more.  In 
1667  a house  and  lot,  48  by  85,  on  the  site  of  the  present  Boreel 
Building,  was  sold  for  twenty-seven  beaver-skins— a recognized  cur- 
rency of  the  day.  These  furs  were  worth  about  $100;  and  it  is  a 
singular  coincidence  that  beaver-skins  were  the  foundation  of  the 
fortune  that  enabled  Mrs.  Boreel  to  erect  the  million-dollar  building 
on  the  same  site  in  recent  years.  She  inherited  her  fortune  from 
John  Jacob  Astor,  her  grandfather.  In  1700  a house  and  lot,  100  by 
110,  sold  for  $600;  now  the  site  of  the  American  Exchange  Bank 
and  adjoining  buildings,  and  worth  $800,000.  In  1703  eleven  acres 
of  land  north  of  present  Reade  Street,  running  cast  from  Broadway 
to  about  Centre  Street,  sold  for  $375  ; present  value  about  $3,000,000. 

In  1715  a house  and  lot,  northeast  corner  of  Liberty  Street,  sold  for 
$320;  the  Williamsburg  City  Fire-insurance  Company  now  have  an 
investment  there  of  about  $400,000.  Lot  near  Libertv  Street,  23  by 
110,  worth  $125  in  1716;  now  worth  $125,000.  In  "l 7 18,  between 
Liberty  and  Maiden  Lane,  house  and  lot,  44  by  115,  sold  for  $187; 
worth  now  $400,000.  In  1721  a house  and  lot,  50  by  160,  near  John 
Street,  $290;  worth  now  $425,000.  In  1726  a lot  adjoining  last 
property,  24  by  161,  sold  for  $100;  it  now  represents  $175,000.  In 
1732  the  northeast  corner  of  Maiden  Lane,  25  by  100,  brought  $300;  $200,000  would  not 
purchase  it  now.  In  1737  the  southeast  corner  of  Exchange  Place,  house  and  lot,  34  by 
75,  sold  for  $237 ; the  comer  is  no  doubt  worth  to  its  present  owner,  Mr.  Astor,  $250,000. 
In  1745  a lot  at  southwest  corner  of  Dey  Street,  30  by  100,  sold  for  $187 ; $150,000  would 
be  a fair  price  for  it  now.  In  1749  a house  and  lot,  40  by  110,  between  Libertv  and 
Cortlandt  streets  brought  $875;  such  a lot  is  worth  $250,000  at  present.  In  1770  a lot 
near  Dey  Street,  25  by  110,  brought  $950,  showing  a most  decided  advance  in  values;  the 
lot  is  worth  $110,000  now. 

At  about  this  period  real  estate  in  all  parts  of  the  city  was  on  a “boom,”  and  from  then 
on  to  the  Revolutionary  era  speculation  in  all  classes  of  property  was  rampant,  and  very 
often  wild ; fortunes  were  made  in  twelve  months,  and  lost  as  quickly ; but  many  were 
carefully  husbanded  by  the  lucky  ones,  and  have  been  handed  down  to  the  present  genera- 
tion, not  only  intact,  but  increased  a hundredfold  and  more.  Continuing  on  Broadway,  a 
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of  Broad  Street  was  sold  in  1700  for  $400;  in 
1789,  when  the  City  Hall  was  remodelled  for  the 
accommodation  of  Congress,  and  became  Federal 
Hall,  this  corner  was  purchased  by  the  city  au- 
thorities for  $1850,  and  the  “watch-house,”  or 
police  head  quarters,  there  established.  It  was 
so  used  until  the  present  City  Hall  was  completed 
in  1809,  and  in  1816  was  sold  to  Peter  Burtscll 
for  $11,300.  The  property,  now  occupied  by 
Drexel,  Morgan,  & Co.,  is  worth  fully  $1,500,000. 
In  1718  a lot,  88  by  124,  on  north  side  of  Wall 
Street  above  Nassau  was  purchased  bv  the  First 
Presbyterian  Church  Society,  and  they  there 
erected  their  house  of  worship;  the  price  paid 
was  $875,  and  the  site  is  now  occupied  by  the 
Stevens  Building,  worth  $1,000,000.  In  1721 
Samuel  Bayard  sold  to  Gabriel  Thompson  the  lot 
at  46  Wall  Street  for  $300;  in  1790  Thomas  Bu- 
chanan lived  there,  and  it  was  valued  at  $12,000 ; 
it  is  now  occupied  by  the  Bank  of  America,  and 
is  worth  about  $600,000.  The  following  were 
residents  of  Wall  Street  in  1790:  No.  6,  James 
Constable,  $15,000,  now  $400,000;  No.  7,  Wil- 
liam Edgar,  $12,000,  now  St.  Nicholas  Bank, 
$250,000;  No.  10,  William  Denning,  $8000,  now 
the  Astor  Building,  $500,000  ; No.  40,  Abraham 
Duryee,  $8000,  now  $550,000;  No.  41,  William 
Jauncev,  $8000,  now  $450,000;  No.  42,  Un- 
known, $8000,  now  $550,000;  No.  46,  Edward 
Livingston,  $9000,  now  $600,000. 

Broad  Street,  from  Wall  to  Beaver,  was  lined 
with  houses  on  both  sides  in  the  early  days  of  the 
republic,  but  many  of  them  were  relics  of  the 
Dutch-Englisli  era  when  the  middle  of  the  street 
was  a big  open  ditch  or  watercourse  running  up 
to  the  corner  of  Exchange  Place.  In  1672 
the  southeast  corner  of  Exchange  Place,  including 
“ house,  lot,  and  orchard,"  was  sold  for  $400 ; 
the  corner  lot  alone  is  now  worth  $150,000.  In 
1699  a house  and  lot  near  Beaver  Street,  24  by 
175,  brought  $500,  and  in  1733  the  same  prop- 
erty sold  for  $1025;  it  is  now  worth  $75,000. 
In  1706  the  house  and  lot  on  the  northeast  corner 
of  Exchange  Place  brought  $325;  it  is  now  occu- 
pied by  the  Mills  Building,  valued  at  $2,000,000. 
No.  24  Broad  Street  was  sold  in  1743  for  $500; 
it  included  a house  and  lot  26  by  96,  and  is  now 
worth  $150,000.  Nos.  32  and  34  were  worth 
$17,000  in  1790;  the  Johnston  Building  is 
there  now,  and  would  readily  bring  $600,000. 
At  Nos.  50  and  52  the  fine  establishment  of 


Nicholas  Cruger  stood  in  1790,  and  valued  at 
$14,000;  the  present  worth  is  about  $150,000. 

Values  on  Pearl  Street  show  no  such  propor- 
tion of  increase  as  do  the  sections  already  men- 
tioned. This  street  was  a favorite  one  in  the 
early  Dutch  times  both  for  warehouse  and  resi- 
dence purposes,  because  of  its  contiguity  to  the 
East  River  water-front,  where  all  the  shipping 
tied  up.  Lots  sold  on  Pearl  Street  for  $200  when 
Broadway  lots  were  not  worth  $50,  and  those  on 
Wall  Street  could  be  had  almost  for  the  nsking. 
In  1699  a large  warehouse  fronting  on  Pearl, 
Stone,  and  Broad  streets  was  sold  for  $1800;  it 
was  a very  desirable  site,  right  on  the  water-front, 
which  was  then  at  Pearl  Street;  this  property 
would  now  be  worth  about  $80,000.  In  1688 
a house  and  lot  near  Whitehall  Street  brought 
$200;  now  worth  $35,000.  In  1657  two  hundred 
feet  at  the  corner  of  Wall  Street  sold  for  $100; 
now  worth  $250,000.  In  1681  a lot  near  Wall 
Street,  48  by  148,  $100;  now  worth  $40,000. 
In  1717  a lot  near  Beekman  Street,  25  by  200, 
brought  $100;  in  1738  same  lot  sold  for  $200; 
in  1745  sold  again  for  $375;  now  worth  $30,000. 
In  1720  a house  and  lot  on  Franklin  Square,  30 
by  223,  sold  for  $250;  now  worth  $45,000.  In 
1790  Robert  Watts  lived  on  Pearl,  near  White- 
hall, in  a house  worth  $7,000 ; $35,000  would  be 
the  value  to-day.  William  Walton  lived  in  an 
elegant  mansion  on  Franklin  Square  in  1790.  It 
was  worth  then  $15,000,  and  the  location  to-day 
is  valued  at  $76,000.  The  Osgood  House  was  nt 
Franklin  Square  and  Cherry  Street  in  1790.  It 
was  a fine  house,  and  the  first  Executive  Mansion 
of  the  United  States.  The  value  then  was  about 
$12,000,  and  the  site  is  now  occupied  by  the 
Brooklyn  Bridge.  In  1672  seven  acres,  extending 
from  corner  of  Franklin  Square  and  Cherry  Street 
north  and  east  to  the  river,  sold  for  $64.  In  1713 
about  one-half  of  this  property,  embracing  the 
high  g-ound  at  the  junction  of  the  two  streets 
mentioned,  sold  for  $125,  and  in  1717  again  for 
$400.  It  was  then  cut  up  into  lots  and  sold : in 
1719  on  Cherry  Street,  50  by  130,  $150;  in  1720 
on  Pearl  Street,  50  by  202,  $750;  in  1764  four 
lots  on  river-front,  100  by  100,  for  $1250.  In 
1734  Jacobus  Roosevelt  purchased  from  the  cor- 
poration the  tract  of  land  then  and  now  known 
as  “the  Swamp.”  He  paid  for  it  $500,  or  an 
average  of  about  $10  per  lot  of  25  by  100.  The 
lots  were  divided  up,  and  sold  to  a number  of 


tanners,  and  the  section  is  still  the  head-quarters 
of  the  leather  trade  of  New  York.  The  lots  that 
Roosevelt  bought  for  $10  are  now  worth  from 
$5000  to  $15,000  each.  In  1736  eighteen  lots 
fronting  on  Pearl,  Hague,  and  Jacob  streets  sold 
for  $575,  or  about  $32  per  lot.  In  1743  the  cor- 
ner of  Ferry  and  Jacob  streets,  25  by  120,  sold 
for  $50.  In  1746  a lot  on  Ferry,  near  Gold,  25 
by  68,  brought  $80. 

At  the  corner  of  Whitehall  and  Stone  streets, 


in  1790,  Brockholst  Livingston  lived  in  a large 
stone  house  worth  $14,000;  the  propertv  now, 
covered  by  a big  office  building,  would  bring  over 
$300,000.'  The  northwest  corner  of  Beaver  and 
New  streets  was  sold  in  1683  for  $75 ; it  is  now 
worth  $160,000.  No.  13  William  Street  in  1790 
was  the  residence  of  John  Oothout,  and  worth 
$8000;  it  is  now  valued  at  $175,000.  South- 
east corner  of  Exchange  Place  and  William  Street 
sold  for  $625  in  1685,  37  bv  145;  now  worth 
about  $200,000.  In  1714  a lot  on  William  Street 
near  Fulton,  25  by  100, 
sold  for  $63  ; in  1767 
it  brought  $S25,  and 
is  now  worth  about 
$30,000.  In  1746  the 
truth  west  corner  of 
William  and  Spruce 
streets,  42  bv  102,  sold 
for  $184;  it  is  worth 
$60,000  now.  A lot 
on  Gold  Street,  near 
Maiden  Lane,  26  bv 
1759  for 
worth 

$25,000.  In  1700  the 
house  and  lot  No.  11 
Nassau  Street  sold  for 
$190,  and  now  worth 
$150,000.  The  for- 
mer site  of  the  Middle 
Dutch  Church,  on  Nas- 
sau, Cedar,  and  Liber- 
ty streets,  200  by  200, 
was  bought  in  1702 
for  $750;  the  palatial 
building  of  the  Mutual 
Life-insurance  Com- 
pany is  now  located 
on  the  site,  and  worth 
$2,000,000.  A lot, 
Nassau 

Street  near  Maiden 
orth  $60 
valued 

at  $30,000.  The  south- 
west corner  of  Fulton 
and  Nassau  streets, 

• 128,  sold  for 
in  1748;  this 
to-dav  is  worth 
$276,000.  No.  3 Park 
Row.  was  thought 
worth  S$2oOO  in  1796; 
it  is  now  thought  well 
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of  at  $80,000.  In  the  same  year  Nos.  11,18  15 
17  Park  Row  were  valued  at  $1600; 
would  not  buy  them  now.  Nos.  29  to  37  psrj. 
Row  were  collectively  appraised  at  $3200  m 
1796 ; they  would  be  cheap  at  half  a million  do|. 
lars  in  1889.  In  1749  the  house  and  lot,  so  bv 
110,  at  corner  of  Park  Row  and  Frankfort  Street 
sold  for  $750;  this  same  corner,  on  which  the 
new  World  building  is  to  be  erected,  is  said  to 
hnve  cost  Mr.  Pulitzer  over  $300,000  recentlv 
A lot  on  Park  Row  (lute  Chatham  Street),  59  ^ 
180,  through  to  William  Street,  was  worth 
in  1762  ; it  is  worth  $90,000  now.  In  1706  Can. 
tain  William  Kidd,  of  piratical  fame,  bomdnalot 
75  by  80,  on  Pine  Street  below  Nassau,  and  built 
him  a house ; he  paid  $180  for  the  lot,  and  if  he 
could  have  sold  it  then  for  what  it  is  worth  no* 
$200, 0O0,  he  would  probably  have  remained  a 
respectable  and  law-abiding  citizen. 

In  1761  a lot  on  Pine,  near  Broadway,  20  b? 
66,  sold  for  $500;  it  would  bring  $60,000  tul-j 
for  building  purposes.  On  Cedar,  near  Broid- 
way,  a lot,  25  by  69,  sold  for  $140  in  1743;  jt 
weil  worth  $50,000  now.  In  1732  the  tiunsuUr 
piece  of  land  at  Maiden  Lane,  William,  and  Lib. 
erty  streets  was  deeded  to  Aldertnau  Rip  Van 
Dam  by  the  city  for  the  nominal  sum  of  ten  sid 
lings,  on  the  ground  that  the  land  “ was  of  little 
or  no  use  to  anybody”;  Mr.  Van  Dam’s  little 
purchase  is  worth  to-day  about  $175, Ooy.  Where 
the  Real  Estate  Exchange  now  stands  on  Libe  tt 
Street  is  a lot,  75  by  88,  that  sold  in  1699  for 
$225 ; it  is  worth  now  more  than  $300,000.  In 
1743  a lot,  40  by  80,  on  Liberty,  between  Broad- 
way  and  Nassau,  was  worth  $175;  value  i,.i* 
about  $90,000.  On  Maiden  Lane,  neat  Broad- 
way, a lot,  82  bv  110,  brought  $120  in  1 700,  and 
is  now  worth  $30,000.  Another  lot  on  the  same 
street,  near  to  Pearl,  25  by  132,  sold  for  $25)  in 
1717,  and  again  for  $700  in  1729;  it  would  sell 
readily  for  $40,(X>0  at  present.  In  174o  the 
northwest  corner  of  Maiden  Lane  and  Naeeta, 
60  by  179,  sold  for  $475;  it  is  easily  sunn 
$25<>,0tX)  now.  On  Fulton  Street,  betweeu  Bny.;- 


way  and  Nnssnu,  a lot,  23  by  1 1 7,  brought  $2^ 
in  1758;  it  would  be  a good  purchase  at 
now.  The  lot  at  northwest  corner  of  Beekn.a 
and  Cliff  streets,  125  by  110,  was  purchased  a- a 
site  for  St.  George's  Church  in  1748  for  $161« . 
that  corner  and  the  improvements  are  now  wi  :i 
over  $3o0,000.  In  1737  a lot  on  Conknc 
Street,  near  Broadway,  25  by  126,  sold  for $• • 
$60,0<H)  might  now  buy  it.  A lot  on  Dev  Sir-*!, 
near  Broadway,  37  by  85,  was  worth  $187  it 
1747,  it  is  at  this  time  worth  $50,000.  At  :r- 
corner  of  Barclay  nnd  Greenwich  streets,  in  17r. 
were  the  house  and  grounds  of  Philip  RhineUmter. 
worth  $10,000;  the  one  corner  lot  of  this  p'ep- 
ertv  is  worth  to-day  about  $40,CNX). 

About  the  year  1682  the  Rutgeis  family  began 
to  accumulate  real  estate  by  the  purchase  uf 
tw  enty-eight  acres  of  land  near  the  present  Chat- 
ham Square  for  $300;  in  1790  this  property  was 
valued  at  $20,000,  including  the  family  man-/' 
on  the  river  shore  ; its  boundary  lines  on  lher 
map  of  to  day  are  Catharine,  Division,  and  Mw 
gomerv  streets  and  the  East  River.  The  estate 
is  maintained  intact  by  the  present  heirs,  altinio 
nearly  all  held  on  leaseholds  by  the  many  ! > -t 
owners,  and  is  to-day  worth  millions  of  dol.an. 
Dominie  de  Riemers,  of  the  Dutch  Church.  L 
about  1725,  leaving  an  estate  of  seventy  acre?  / 
land  adjoining  the  Rutgers  farm  on  the  nn:t  * 
His  executor  sold  this  property  to  young  Ar  r v 
Rutgers  for  $2750.  Anthony’s  father  nr.'/- 
sirated  against  the  completion  of  the  sale.  in-i-i- 
ing  that  his  young  son  bad  been  duped,  ami  t >*- 
executor  was  prevailed  upon  to  take  back 
seventy  acres,  which  he  shortly  after  sold  to Jan»« 
de  Lancey  for  $3500. 

These  acres  that  De  Lancey  bought  eoniprii 
the  wrhole  of  that  part  of  the  citv  bounded  ( 
Division  and  Stanton  streets,  Bovverv,  and  t 
East  River.  The  name  of  Division  Street 
derived  from  the  circumstance  that  it  was  t 
dividing  line  between  the  Rutgers  and  De  L»r*\' 
farms.  After  the  Revolution  the  De  Lai  ' 
property  was  confiscated  under  an  attainder  p- 
liouneed  by  Congress  against  Chief-Justice  N 
Lancey,  who  had  espoused  the  Rovalist  cats 
during.the  struggle. 

“Syndicates”  for  trading  purposes  are  s f- 
posed  to  I...  a recent  innovation  in  busing  m 
od.-,  yet  hoie  L one  uigani/anl  in  177! 
purchase  of  real  estate,  and  probable  tlw  r ' 
in  the  business  history  of  the  count  it 

syndicate  consisted  of  seven  men Tiie  , 

Buclie,  Philip  Livingston.  Isaac  Roosevelt.  K' 
ard  Sharp,  Thomas  Mai  ston,  Gabriel  Lutllvw  t- 
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Levinus  Clarkson.  They  bought  four  hundred 
lots  from  the  Bayard  estate  at  an  average  price 
of  $61  per  lot,  which  was  a very  high  figure  for 
the  times.  The  city  was  excited  over  the  real 
estate  “boom’’  that  had  maintained  itself  for 
nearly  five  years  previous  to  this  date — 1771 — and, 
as  far  as  comported  with  the  dignity  of  the  times, 
there  was  something  very  like  a modern  “ town 
lot  craze.”  Though  this  excitement  continued 
up  to  the  commencement  of  the  Revolution,  it  is 
said  the  syndicate  held  their  lots  at  too  high  a 
figure,  ami  found  themselves  “stuck "when  the 
war  broke  out. 

The  Stuvvesant  farms  extended  from  a point  at 
Fifth  Street  and  the  Bowery,  north  to  Twenty- 
first  Street  and  Third  Avenue,  and  all  the  land 
east  of  this  line  to  the  East  River ; it  comprised 
about  ninety  city  blocks,  and  was  worth  about 
$60,000  in  1790,  this  figure  including  the  two 
residences  of  Nicholas  William  and  Peter  Gerard 
Stuvvesant.  The  property  was  originally  granted 
bv  Governor  Peter  Stuvvesant  to  himself  as 
citizen  Peter  Stuyvesant,  of  New  Amsterdam. 
Most  of  it  has  been  sold  from  time  to  time,  and 
what  is  left  of  the  original  estate  is  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  Fish,  Winthrop,  and  Rutherford 
families.  The  “ Kip’s  Bay  Farm  ” extended  from 
Twenty-fifth  to  Thirty-seventh  streets,  and  from 
Third  Avenue  to  the  East  River;  it  was  worth  iu 
1790,  including  the  residence  of  Samuel  Kip, 
$12,000,  and  comprised  about  twenty-six  blocks. 
In  1811  the  corporation  purchased  six  acres  of 
this  property  at  $3500  an  acre,  on  which  the 
almshouse  was  afterward  erected.  The  “ Turtle 
Bay  Farm  ” was  located,  in  1790,  between  Thirty- 
eighth  and  Forty-eight  streets.  Third  Avenue  and 
East  River;  it  contained  about  eighteen  city 
blocks,  and  was  worth,  with  residence  of  Francis 
B.  Winthrop,  $8000.  On  the  west  side  of  Third 
Avenue,  opposite  the  Winthrop  farm  and  extend- 
ing over  nearly  to  Fifth  Avenue,  was  the  farm  of 
Thomas  Buchanan,  a family  connection  of  the 
Winthrops ; it  consisted  of  about  twenty-four 
blocks,  and  was  worth,  iu  1790,  with  house, 
$10,000.  The  “ Spring  Valley  Farm,”  belonging 
to  Jacob  Arden,  ran  from  Fifty-third  to  Fifty- 
seventh  streets,  and  from  Third  Avenue  to  the 
East  River;  it  contained  about  twelve  acres,  and 
was  valued,  with  farm-house,  at  $5000;  the  old 
house  is  still  standing  at  the  foot  of  East  Fifty- 
second  Street,  on  the  river-bank,  and  is  still  in 
good  condition.  The  “Beekman  Hill  ” property 
lay  between  the  Winthrop  and  Arden  farms,  anil 
comprised  about  fifteen  acres,  with  the  historic 
Beekman  mansion  that  stood  on  the  high  bluff  at 
the  foot  of  East  Fifty-first  Street ; the  estate  was 
valued  at  $15,000,  including  the  mansion,  which 
was  one  of  the  finest  of  the  suburban  residences, 
and  only  demolished  about  twenty  years  ago. 
The  old  stone  mansion  situated  high  above  the 
street  grade  on  East  Sixty-first,  near  First  Ave- 
nue, was  formerly  the  centre  of  an  estate  of 
thirty  acres  belonging  to  Colonel  William  S. 
Smith, the  son-in-law  of  President  John  Adams; 
the  property  was  valued  in  1800  at  $20,000,  and 
was  purchased  in  1823  by  Alderman  Jeremiah 
Towle,  whose  family  still  reside  there,  including 
Park  Commissioner  Stevenson  Towle. 

The  records  of  old-time  values  of  suburban 
property  on  the  west  side  of  the  city  commence 
with  the  purchase,  in  1726,  by  Anthony  Rutgers 
of  twenty-five  acres  lying  between  Broadway 
and  West  Broadway,  Reade  and  Canal  streets. 
In  the  records  of  1773  there  is  found  a 
sale  of  a lot  90  by  105,  fronting  on  Broad- 
way, for  $575  to  the  New  York  Hospital  Society, 
giving  them  a Broadway  entrance  to  their 
grounds  already  purchased  from  the  heirs  of 
Anthony  Rutgers.  The  home  of  Aaron  Burr, 
known  as  Richmond  Hill,  in  1795  was  worth 
$9000 ; it  was  located  near  the  present  corner  of 
Varick  and  Charlton  streets,  and  surrounded  by 
about  fifteen  acres  of  land  extending  to  the  Hud- 
son River  shore.  The  old  estate  of  Sir  Peter 
Warren  originally  comprised  nearly  the  whole  of 
the  present  Ninth  Ward  and  a part  of  the  Six- 
teenth Ward.  Governor  George  Clinton  had 
his  country-seat  on  a part  of  this  estate  iu 
1790 ; it  was  located  at  about  the  present 
corner  of  Ninth  Avenue  and  Fourteenth  Street, 
comprising  some  fifteen  acres  to  the  river 
shore,  and  worth  at  that  date  $10,000.  This 
establishment  in  later  years  was  the  home 
of  the  unfortunate  brolher  of  the  late  William 
B.  Astor.  John  Ireland  also  had  his  country 
home  on  part  of  the  Warren  estate ; he  owned 
about  twelve  acres  running  west  from  the  present 
Abingdon  Square  to  the  Hudson ; this  parcel,  in- 
cluding the  residence,  was  valued  at  $6000  in 
1790.  That  part  of  the  old  estate  that  was  iu 
late  years  known  as  the  Van  Nest  property,  and 
located  at  Bleecker,  Charles,  and  Fourth  streets, 
was  estimated  to  be  worth  $30,000  in  1790;  its 
exact  area  cannot  be  definitely  learned  at  this 
day,  but  it  included  the  old  mansion  and  many 
blocks  around  the  present  Van  Nest  Place,  where 
the  house  stood.  The  Henry  Spingler  farm  in 
1790  contained  about  twenty-two  acres,  and  was 
worth  $10, 000 ; it  extended  from  about  the  line  of 
Fourth  Avenue  west  nearly  to  Sixth  Avenue,  and 
from  Thirteenth  to  Seventeenth  streets,  including 
a part  of  the  present  Union  Square.  Its  present 
value  can  be  approximately  estimated  from  the 
basis  of  -an  average  price  for  each  of  the  lots, 
25  by  100,  of  about  $45,000.  Of  all  the  suburban 
estates  here  mentioned,  that  of  John  Horn  repre- 
sents the  greatest  increase  of  value  during  the 
past  one  hundred  years.  This  property  in  1790 
bordered  along  the  present  Madison  Square  on 
the  west  from  Twenty-second  m 


part  of  the  Watts  estate,  in  1790  was  valued  at 
$5000,  and  extended  from  about  Twenty-second 
to  Twenty-eighth  streets  and  from  Third  Avenue 
to  Madison,  taking  in  [tart  of  Madison  Square ; it 
represents  a very  large  total  on  the  tux  lists  of 
to-day,  but  nothing  like  the  enormous  appraise- 
ment the  Horn  property  would  make. 

The  Clarke  estate  comprised  that  portion  of  the 
city  once  familiarly  known  as  Chelsea,  a large 
part  of  which  is  now  known  as  the  Bishop  Moore 
estate.  It  extended  from  Twentieth  to  Twenty- 
eighth  streets,  and  from  Eighth  to  Tenth  ave- 
nues, the  latter  then  being  on  the  river-front. 
The  Clarke  estate  as  a whole  was  valued  at  $20,000 
in  1790,  and  included  a very  fine  old  mansion  that 
stood  on  a high  hill  on  Twenty-third  Street,  be- 
tween Ninth  and  Tenth  avenues.  This  mansion, 
together  with  the  lower  and  most  valuable  por- 
tion of  the  estate,  came  into  the  possession  of 
Bishop  Samuel  Moore,  of  the  Episcopal  Church, 
through  his  marriage  into  the  Clarke  family,  and 
descended  to  his  son,  Dr.  Clement  C.  Moore,  one 
time  President  of  Columbia  College.  On  one  part 
of  the  estate  stand  the  extensive  buildings  of  the 
Episcopal  Theological  Seminary,  established  by 
the  munificence  of  the  Moores,  father  and  son. 
The  balance  of  the  Moore  portion  is  largely  held 
on  leasehold  by  the  house  owners  on  the  line  of 
the  different  streets  embraced  in  the  property. 

About  where  the  homes  of  the  Astors  and  that 
of  the  late  Alexander  T.  Stewart  now  present 
their  majestic  proportions,  there  stood,  in  1790, 
the  suburban  retreat  of  John  Thompson,  an  em- 
inent city  merchant  of  his  day.  This  estate  em- 
bodied some  twenty  acres  on  either  side  of  the 
present  Fifth  Avenue,  between  Thirty-third  and 
Thirty-seventh  streets,  and  was  assessed  at  $8500. 
The  lots  are  worth  to-dav  on  an  average  about 
$60,000  each,  size  25  by  ioo.  Samuel  L.  Norton 
in  1790  maintained  a summer  establishment  on 
the  Bloomingdale  Road,  now  Broadway,  between 
Thirty-sixth  and  Forty- first  streets.  He  had 
about  eighteen  acres  of  laud,  which,  with  the 
house,  were  reckoned  to  be  worth  about  $10,000. 
The  $2, 0IX), 000  Metropolitan  Opera-house  is  now 
located  on  the  edge  of  Norton’s  farm. 

The  most  active  increase  of  values  in  recent 
years  for  strictly  residence  sites  has  been  iu  that 
section  north  of  Fifty-ninth  Street  and  west  of 
Central  Park.  One  hundred  years  ago  this  land 
was  occupied  by  farms  and  country-seats,  and 
$50  an  acre  was  a fair  average  price  for  any 
portion  of  it ; iu  fact,  the  assessments  for  taxa- 
tion were  about  on  that  basis,  as  the  records  show 
that  pertain  to  the  Harsen,  Vandenheuvel,  Somer- 
indyke,  and  Apthorpe  properties,  all  of  which 
were  contemporary  with  that  period.  In  1810 
these  lands  were  worth  $200  an  acre,  and  in 
1825,  $400.  At  this  day  the  lots  are  worth  from 
$ 1 6,000  each  on  the  cross-streets  to  $60,000  for 
twenty -five -foot  corner  lots  on  Seventy  - second 
Street  and  the  Riverside  Drive. 

The  history  of  real  estate  operations  in  Har- 
lem is  but  a repetition  of  that  here  told ; the  in- 
crease of  values  has  been  in  like  proportion, 
though  of  course  in  smaller  aggregate.  It  may 
interest  the  Harlemite  to  know  that  the  first  re- 
corded sale  of  real  estate  in  that  village  took 
place  in  1647,  when  two  hundred  acres  of  land 
north  and  east  of  “Snake  Hill,”  now  Mount 
Morris  Park,  sold  for  two  hundred  dollars. 

Scott  Thompson. 


JEFFERSON. 

Fimr  years  from  now  the  historian  of  the 
American  stage,  if  he  should  be  asked  to  name 
the  actor  of  this  period  who  was  most  beloved  by 
the  people  of  this  generation,  will  answer  that  it 
was  Joseph  Jefferson.  Other  actors  of  our  time 
are  famous,  and  they  possess  in  various  degrees 
the  affection  of  the  public.  Mr.  Jefferson  is  not 
only  renowned,  but  universally  beloved.  To  state 
the  cause  of  this  effect  is  at  once  to  explain  his 
acting  and  to  do  it  the  honor  to  which  it  is  en- 
titled. That  cause  can  be  stated  in  a single  sen- 
tence. Mr.  Jefferson  is  at  once  a poetic  and  a 
human  actor,  and  lie  is  thus  able- to  charm  all 
minds  and  to  win  all  hearts.  His  success,  there- 
fore, is  especially  important  not  to  himself  alone, 
but  to  the  people. 

Public  taste  is  twofold.  It  has  a surface  liking, 
and  it  has  a deep,  instinctive,  natural  preference. 
The  former  is  alert,  capricious,  incessant,  and  con- 
tinually passes  from  fancy  to  fancy.  It  scarcely 
knows  what  it  wants,  except  that  it  wants  excite- 
ment and  change.  Those  persons  iu  the  dramat- 
ic world  who  make  a point  to  address  it  are  ex- 
perimental speculators,  whose  one  and  only  ob- 
ject is  personal  gain,  and  who  are  willing  and 
ready  to  furnish  any  sort  of  entertainment  that 
they  think  will  please  a passing  caprice,  and 
thereby  turn  a penny  for  themselves.  To  judge 
the  public  entirely  by  this  surface  liking  is  to 
find  the  public  what  Tennyson  once  called  it — a 
many-headed  beast.  With  that  animal  every 
paltry  and  noxious  thing  can  be  made  for  a time 
to  flourish ; and  this  fact  leads  observers  who  do 
not  carefully  look  beneath  the  surface  to  con- 
clude that  the  public  is  always  wrong.  But  the 
deep  preference  of  the  public  comes  into  the  ques- 
tion, and  observers  who  are  able  to  see  and  to 
consider  that  factor  presently  perceive  that  the 
artist,  whether  actor  or  otherwise,  who  gives  to 
the  public,  not  what  it  says  it  wants,  but  what  it 
ought  to  have,  is  in  the  long-run  the  victor.  The 
deep  preference  is  for  the  good  thing,  the  real 
thing,  the  right.  It  is  not  intelligent.  It  does 

_____  _ ____  Twenty-sixth  j7*tot  go  with  Blinking  and  reasoning.  It  does  not 

streets,  and  comprised  about  twenty  acres,  valued  pretend  to  have  grounds  of  belief.  It  simply  re- 
then  at  $8000.  The  ground  is  covered  in  part  spends.  But  upon  the  stage  the  actor  who  is 
now  bv  such  structures  as  the  Fifth  Avenue,  Al-  able  to  reach  it  is  omnipotent.  Mr.  Jefferson 
beraarle,  Hoffman,  St.  James,  and  Victoria  hotels,  conspicuously  is  the  actor  who  appeals  to  the 
Delmonico’s,  the  Masonic  Temple,  and  the  many  deep,  instinctive,  natural  preference  of  humanity, 
business  palaces  on  Twenty-third  Street  between  and  who  reaches  it,  arouses  it,  and  satisfies  it. 
Fifth  and  Sixth  avenues;  it  represents  a value  Throughout  the  whole  of  his  career,  which  has 
far  beyond  definite  computation,  but  amounts  to  been  a large  one — (he  was  born  in  1829,  February 
many  millions  of  dollat>— i^Rose  Hill  Farm,’’«|  20th;  he  went  on  the  stage  when  he  was  four 
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years  old ; he  has  been  in  continual  practice  of  his 
art  ever  since;  and  he  has  played  more  than  one 
hundred  parts) — he  has  addressed  the  nobler  soul 
of  humanity,  and  given  to  the  people  what  they 
ought  to  have;  ami  the  actor  who  is  really  able 
to  do  this  naturally  conquers  everything.  It  is 
not  a matter  of  artifice  and  simulation ; it  is  a 
matter  of  being  genuine,  of  being  the  real  nrticle, 
and  not  a sham. 

Still  further.  Mr.  Jefferson  has  aroused  and 
touched  and  satisfied  the  feelings  of  the  people, 
not  by  attempting  to  interpret  literature,  but  by 
being  an  actor.  An  actor  is  a man  who  acts. 
He  may  be  an  uneducated  man,  deficient  in  learn- 
ing and  in  mental  discipline,  and  yet  a fine  actor. 
The  people  care  not  at  all  for  literature.  They 
do  not  read  it,  and  they  know  nothing  about  it, 
until  it  is  brought  home  to  their  hearts  by  some 
great  interpreter  of  it.  What  they  do  know  is 
action.  They  can  see  and  they  can  feel,  and  the 
actor  who  makes  them  see  and  feel  can  do  any- 
thing with  them  that  he  pleases.  It  is  his  great 
privilege  and  his  great  responsibility.  Mr.  Jef- 
ferson is  one  of  those  artists  (and  they  are  few) 
who  depend  for  their  effects  not  upon  what  au- 
thors have  written,  but  upon  impersonation.  He 
bikes  great  liberties  with  the  text.  It  would  not 
perhaps  be  saying  too  much  to  say  that  he  does 
not  primarily  heed  the  text  at  all.  He  is  un  actor ; 
and  speaking  with  reference  to  him  and  to  others 
like  him,  it  would  perhaps  be  well  if  those  persons 
who  write  criticisms  upon  the  stage  would  come 
to  a definite  conclusion  upon  this  point,  and  final- 
ly understand  that  an  actor  must  produce  his 
effects  on  the  instant  by  something  that  he  does 
and  is,  and  not  by  rhetoric  and  elocution,  and 
therefore  that  he  should  not  be  expected  to  re- 
peat every  word  of  every  part,  or  to  be  a trans- 
lator of  somebody  else,  but  that  he  must  be  him- 
self. If  we  want  the  text  of  Shakespeare  or 
Sheridan,  for  example,  we  can  stop  at  home 
and  read  it.  What  we  want  of  the  actor  is 
that  he  should  give  himself,  and  the  true  actor 
does  give  himself.  The  play  is  the  medium. 
A man  who  plays  Romeo  must  embody,  imper- 
sonate, express,  convey,  and  make  evident  what 
he  knows  and  feels  about  love.  He  need  not 
trouble  himself  about  Shakespeare.  That  great 
poet  will  continue  to  survive;  while  if  Romeo, 
being  ever  so  correct,  bores  the  house,  Romeo 
will  be  damned.  Mr.  Jefferson  is  the  actor  who 
invariably  produces  effect,  and  he  produces  it  by 
impersonation,  and  by  impersonation  that  is  po- 
etic and  human. 

At  the  moment  of  this  writing  Mr.  Jefferson 
is  acting  at  the  Star  Theatre,  New  York,  in  the 
part  of  Acres,  in  Sheridan’s  comedy  of  The  Ri- 
vals,  and  a portrait  of  him  in  this  character  ap- 
pears elsewhere  in  this  journal.  His  performance 
of  Acres  conspicuously  exemplifies  the  principles 
that  have  been  stated  here.  He  has  not  hesi- 
tated to  alter  the  comedy  of  The  Rivals,  and  in 
his  alteration  of  it  he  has  improved  it.  Acres 
has  been  made  a better  part  for  an  actor,  and  a 
more  significant  and  sympathetic  part  for  an  au- 
dience. You  could  not  care  for  Acres  if  he  were 
played  exactly  as  he  is  written.  You  might  laugh 
at  him,  and  probably  would,  but  he  would  never 
touch  your  feelings.  Mr.  Jefferson  emlnxlies  him 
in  such  a wav  that  he  often  makes  you  feel  like 
laughing  and  crying  at  the  same  moment,  and 
that  you  end  with  loving  the  character,  and 
storing  it  in  your  memory  with  such  cherished 
comrades  of  the  fancy  as  Mark  Tapley  and  Uncle 
Toby.  There  is  but  little  human  nature  in  Acres 
as  Sheridan  has  drawn  him,  and  what  there  is  of 
human  nature  is  coarse ; but  as  embodied  by  Mr. 
Jefferson,  while  he  never  ceases  to  be  comically 
absurd,  he  becomes  fine  and  sweet,  and  wins 
sympathy  and  inspires  affection,  and  every  spec- 
tator is  glad  to  have  seen  him  and  to  remember 


him.  It  is  not  possible  to  take  this  sort  of  lib- 
erty with  every  author.  You  can  do  it  but  very 
seldom  with  Shakespeare;  never  in  any  but  his 
juvenile  plays.  But  there  are  authors  who  can 
be  much  improved  by  this  process,  and  Sheridan 
in  The  Rivals  (not  in  The  School  for  Scandal)  is 
one  of  them.  And  anyway,  since  it  ought  to  bo 
felt,  known,  understood,  and  practically  admitted 
that  an  actor  is  something  more  than  a telegraph 
wire,  that  his  personal  faculty  and  testimony 
enter  into  the  matter  of  embodiment  and  expres- 
sion, Mr.  Jefferson’s  rare  excellence  and  great 
success  as  Acres  should  teach  a valuable  lesson, 
correcting  that  pernicious  habit  of  the  critical 
mind  which  measures  an  actor  by  thy  printed 
text  of  u plav-book  and  by  the  hide-botfnd  tradi- 
tions of  custom  on  the  stage.  Mr.  Jefferson  knew 
much  hardship  iu  his  youth,  but  he  has  had  a 
royal  plenitude  of  success,  ranging  over  a period 
of  twenty-five  years,  chiefly  with  the  part  of  Rip 
Van  Winkle  (though  he  has  also  often  within 
that  time  acted  Caleb  Plummer,  Bob  Brierlv,  Dr. 
Pangloss,  Dr.  Ollapod,  Mr.  Golightlr,  and  Hugh 
ile  Bras);  but  the  reason  of  this  success  cannot 
be  found  iu  conventional  adherence  to  stage  cus- 
toms and  critical  standards. 

Mr.  Jefferson  has  gained  his  great  power  over 
the  people — of  which  his  great  fame  is  the  shad- 
ow— simply  by  giving  himself  in  his  art — his  own 
rich  and  splendid  nature  and  the  crystalled  con- 
clusions of  his  own  experience.  As  all  artist, 
when  it  comes  to  execution,  he  leaves  nothing  to 
chance.  The  most  seemingly  artless  of  his  pro- 
ceedings is  absolutely  defined  in  advabee,  and 
never  is  what  ignorant  people  call  impulsive  and 
spontaneous.  But  his  temperament  is  free,  flu- 
ent, opulent,  and  infinitely  tender;  and  when  the 
whole  inau  is  aroused,  this  flows  into  the  moulds 
of  literary  and  dramatic  art,  and  glorifies  them. 
When  you  are  looking  at  Mr.  Jefferson  as  Acres 
in  the  duel  scene  in  The  Rivals,  you  laugh  at 
him,  but  almost  you  laugh  through  vour  tears. 
When  you  see  Mr.  Jefferson  as  Rip  Van  Winkle 
confronting  the  ghosts  on  the  lonely  mountain- 
top  at  midnight,  you  see  a display  of  imaginative 
personality  quite  as  high  as  that  of  Hamlet  in 
tremulous  sensibility  to  supernatural  influence, 
although,  of  course,  wholly  apart  from  Hamlet 
in  altitude  of  intellect  and  in  anguish  of  experi- 
ence. The  poetry  of  the  impersonation,  though, 
is  entirely  consonant  with  Hamlet,  and  this  is  the 
secret  of  Mr.  Jefferson’s  exceptional  hold  upon 
the  heart  and  the  imagination  of  his  tinle.  The 
public  taste  does  not  ask  Mr.  Jefferson  to  trifle 
with  his  art.  Its  deep,  spontaneous,  natural  pref- 
erence feels  that  he  is  a great  actor,  and  so  yields 
to  his  power,  and  enjoys  his  charm,  and  is  all 
the  time  improved  and  made  fitter  to  enjoy  it. 
This  seasou  Mr.  Jefferson’s  alliance  with  William 
J.  Florence,  who  plays  Sir  Lucius  O’Trigger,  and 
who  is  one  of  the  few  entirely  accomplished  and 
versatile  actors  upon  the  stage  (with  a range  of 
parts  reaching  from  Fra  Diavolo  to  Obenreizer, 
and  from  the  Irish  Emigrant  to  Captain  Cuttle 
and  Bardwell  Slote),  augments  the  public  interest 
in  his  enterprise.  Mrs.  John  Drew'  is  nlso  with 
him — the  most  superbly  truthful  Mrs.  Malaprop 
of  the  present  theatrical  age.  The  dear  and  vener- 
able name  of  John  Gilbert  was  also  to  have  been 
written  beside  those  of  Jefferson  and  his  distin- 
guished allies,  but  death  has  quenched  that  se- 
rene and  lovely  light.  In  Jefferson  by  himself, 
however,  the  public  sees  the  true  and  sufficient 
representative  type  of  the  actor.  He  has  reached 
as  great  a height  as  it  is  possible  to  reach  in  that 
profession.  He  could  if  he  chose  play  greater 
parts  than  he  has  ever  attempted ; lie  could  not 
give  a better  exemplification  than  he  gives  in  his 
chosen  and  customary  achievement  of  all  that  is 
distinctive,  beautiful,  and  beneficent  in  the  art  of 
the  actor.  William  Winter. 


POLITICAL  EQUATION  IN  NEW  YORK. 

“ Dave ’’  = Democracy,  and  “ Tom ” = Republicanism,  and  why  should  not  “Dave”  and 
“ Tom  ” fight  it  out  between  themselves  ? 
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A HAZARD  OF  NEW  FORTUNES.* 

BY  WILLIAM  DEAN  HOWELLS. 


PART  FIFTH. 

X. 

In  spite  of  tlie  experience  of  tlie  whole  race 
from  time  immemorial,  wlmn  death  comes  to  any 
one  we  know  we  helplessly  regard  it  as  an  inci- 
dent of  life,  which  will  presently  go  on  as  before. 
Perhaps  this  is  an  instinctive  perception  of  the 
truth  that  it  does  go  on  somewhere;  but  we  have 
a sense  of  death  as  absolutely  the  end  even  for 
earth,  only  if  it  relates  to  some  one  remote  or  in- 
different to  us.  March  tried  to  project  Lindatt  to 
the  necessary  distance  from  himself  in  order  to 
realize  the  fact  in  his  case,  but  he  could  not, 
though  the  man  with  whom  his  youth  had  been 
associated  in  a poetic  friendship  had  not  actually 
re-entered  the  region  of  his  affection  to  tin*  same 
degree,  or  in  any  like  degree.  The  changed  con- 
ditions  forbade  that.  He  had  a soreness  of  heart 
concerning  him;  but  he  could  not  make  sure 
whether  this  soreness  was  grief  for  his  death,  or 
remorse  for  his  own  tmcandor  with  him  about 
Dryfoos,  or  a foreboding  of  that  accounting  with 
his  conscience  which  he  knew  his  wife  would 
now  exaet  of  him  down  to  the  last  minutest  par- 
ticular of  their  joint  and  several  behavior  tow- 
ard Lindatt  ever  since  they  had  met  him  in 

He  felt  something  knock  against,  his  shoulder, 
and  he  looked  up  to  have  his  hat  struck  from  his 
head  by  a horse's  nose.  He  saw  the  horse  put  his 
foot  on  the  hat.  and  he  reflected,  “Now  it  will 
always  look  like  an  accordion,”  and  lie  heard 
the  horse's  driver  address  hint  some  sarcasms 
before  lie  could  fully  awaken  to  the  situation. 
He  was  standing  bareheaded  in  the  middle  of 
Fifth  Avenue,  and  blocking  the  tide  of  carriages 
flowing  in  either  direction.  Among  tlie  faces 
put  out  of  tlie  carriage  windows  lie  saw  that  of 
Dryfoos  looking  from  a coupe.  The  old  man 
knew  him,  and  said,  “Jump  in  here,  Mr.  March 
and  March,  who  had  mechanically  picked  up  his 
hat,  and  was  thinking,  "Now  I shall  have  to  tell 
Isabel  about  this  at  once,  and  she  will  never  trust 
me  on  the  street  again  without  her,”  mechanical- 
ly obeyed.  Her  confidence  in  him  hud  been  un- 
dermined  by  bis  being  so  near  Conrad  when  he 
was  shot;  and  it  went  through  his  mind  that  he 
would  get  Dryfoos  to  drive  him  to  a hatter’s, 
where  he  could  buy  a new  bat,  and  not  be  oblige*! 
to  confess  his  narrow  escape  to  his  wife  till  the 
incident  was  some  days  old  and  she  could  bear 
it  better.  It  quite  drove  Lindau’s  death  out  of 
his  mind  for  the  moment;  and  when  Dryfoos 
6aid  if  he  was  going  home  he  would  drive  up 
to  the  first  cross-street  and  turn  back  with  him, 
March  said  he  would  be  glad  if  he  would  take 
him  to  a hat-store.  The  old  matt  put  his  head 
out  again  and  told  the  driver  to  take  them  to  the 
Fifth  Avenue  Hotel.  “ There’s  a hat-store  around 
there  somewhere,  seems  to  me,”  he  said  ; and  they 
talked  of  March’s  accident  as  well  as  they  could 
in  the  rattle  and  clatter  of  the  street  till  they 
reached  the  place.  March  got  his  hat,  passing  a 
joke  with  the  hatter  about  the  impossibility  of 
pressing  his  old  hat  over  again,  and  came  out  to 
thank  Dryfoos  and  take  leave  of  hint. 

“If  you  ain’t  in  any  great  hurry,”  the 'old  man 
said,  “ I wish  you’d  get  in  here  a minute.  I’d 
like  to  have  a little  talk  with  you.” 

“Oh,  certainly,”  said  March,  and  he  thought: 
“It’s  coming  now  about  what  he  intends  to  do 
with  Entry  Other  Week.  Well,  I might  as  well 
have  all  the  misery  at  once  and  have  it  over.” 

Dryfoos  called  up  to  his  driver,  who  bent  bis 
head  down  sidewise  to  listen  : “Go  over  there  on 
Madison  Avenue,  onto  that  asphalt,  altd  keep 
drivin*  up  and  down  till  I stop  you.  1 can’t  hear 
myself  think  on  these  pavements,”  lie  said  to 
March.  Hut  after  they  got  upon  the  asphalt, 
and  began  smoothly  rolling  over  it,  lie  seemed  in 
no  baste  to  begin.  At  last  he  said,  “I  wanted 
to  talk  with  you  about  that — that  Dutchman  that 
was  at  my  dinner — Lindatt, ” and  March's  heart 
gave  a jump  with  wonder  whether  he  could  have 
already  heard  of  Lindatt’s  death  ; but  in  an  in- 
stant he  perceived  that  this  was  impossible.  “I 
been  talkin’  with  Fulkerson  about  him,  and  be. 
says  they  had  to  take  the  balance  of  bis  artn  off.” 

March  nodded ; it  seemed  to  him  he  could  not 
speak.  He  could  not  make  out  from  the  close 
face  of  the  old  man  anything  of  his  motive.  It 
was  set,  but  set  us  a piece  of  broken  mechanism 
is  when  it  lias  lost  the  power  to  relax  itself. 
There  was  no  other  history  in  it  of  what  the  man 
had  passed  through  in  his  son’s  death. 

“I  don't  know,"  Dryfoos  resumed,  looking 
aside  at  the  cloth  window-strap,  which  he  kepi 
fingering,  “as  yon  quite  under, -tood  what  made 
me  the  maddest.  I didn’t  tell  hint  I could  talk 
Dutch,  because  I can't  keep  it  up  with  it  regular 
German;  but  my  father  was  I’enm-vlvanv  Dutch, 
and  I could  understand  what  be  was  saving  to 
voit  about  me.  I know  I laid  no  buMne-s  to  un- 
d.  isiood  it,  after  I let  trijn  think  I Couldn't;  but 
I did,  and  I didn't  like  very  well  to  have  it  man 
callin’  me  a traitor  and  a tyrant  at  my  own  ta- 
ble. Well,  I look  at  it  differently  now,  and  I 
reckon  I had  better  have  tried  to  put  up  with  it; 
and  I would,  if  I could  have  known — ” He 
stopped,  with  a quivering  lip,  and  then  went 
on  “ Tiioii,  attain,  I didn't  like  his  talkin’  that 
p«t>'i nali-tn  ot  his  I alwins  heard  it  was  the 
wnt'i  kino  of  thing  for  the  country;  I was 
brought  tip  to  think  the  lest  government  was 
tlie  one  that  governs  tin-  least;  and  I didn’t 
want,  to  hear  that  kind  of  tab;  from  a tiiali  that 

him.  Or  I tin .light  1 con'd  n't  before— before— ” 
lie  stopped  ng-iiti,  and  gulped.  “1  reckon  now 
there  ain’t  ..ttwlimg  I couldn't  bear.” 

March  was  moved  by  tie/  blent  minis  and 
the  mute  stare  forward  with  which  they  ended. 
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“ Mr.  Dryfoos,  I didn’t  know  that  you  understood 
Lindau’s  German,  or  I shouldn’t  have  allowed 
him — he  wouldn’t  have  allowed  himself — to  go 
on.  He  wouldn’t  have  knowingly  abused  his 
position  of  guest  to  censure  you,  no  matter  how 
much  he  condemned  you.” 

“I  don’t  care  for  it  now,”  said  Dryfoos.  “ It’s 
all  past  and  gone,  as  far  as  I’m  concerned ; but 
I wanted  you  to  see  that  I wasn’t  tryin’  to  punish 
him  for  his  opinions,  as  you  said.” 

“No;  I see  now,”  March  assented,  though  lie 
thought  his  position  still  justified.  “I  wish — ” 

“ I don’t  know  as  I understand  much  about 
bis  opinions,  anyway;  but  1 ain’t  ready  to  say  I 
want  the  men  dependent  on  me  to  manage  my 
business  for  me.  I always  tried  to  do  the  square 
thing  by  inv  bauds;  and  in  that  particular  case 
out  there,  I took  on  all  tlie  old  hands  just  as 
fast  as  they  left  their  Union.  As  for  the  game 
I came  on  them,  it  was  dog  eat  dog,  anyway.” 

March  could  have  laughed  to  think  how  fur 
this  old  inaii  was  front  even  conceiving  of  Lin- 
duu’s  point  of  view,  and  how  he  was  saying  the 
worst  of  himself  that  Lindaii  could  have  said  of 
hitn.  No  one  could  have  characterized  the  kind 
of  thing  he  had  done  more  severely  than  lie  when 
he  failed  it  dog  cat  dog. 

“ There’s  a great  deal  to  be  said  on  both  sides.” 
March  began,  hoping  to  lead  up  through  this 
generality  to  the  fact  of  Lindau’s  death ; but  the 
old  man  went  on  ; 

“Well,  all  I wanted  him  to  know  is  that  I 
wasn’t  trying  to  punish  hint  for  what  he  said 
about  tilings  in  general.  You  naturally  got  that 
idea,  I reckon  ; but  I always  went  in  for  letiin’ 
people  sav  wlmt  they  please  and  think  what 
they  please;  it’s  the  only  way  in  a free  country.” 

“I’m  afraid,  Mr.  Dryfoos,  that  it  would  make 
little  difference  to  Lindau  now — ” 

“ I don’t  suppose  lie  bears  malice  for  it,”  said 
Dryfoos,  “ but  what  I want  to  do  is  to  have  him 
told  so.  He  could  understand  just  why  I didn’t 
want  to  be  called  hard  names,  and  yet  1 didn’t 
object  to  his  thinkiu’  whatever  he  pleased.  I’d 
like  him  to  know — ” 

“ No  one  can  speak  to  him,  no  one  can  toll 
him,"  March  began  again,  but  again  Dryfoos  pre- 
vented him  from  going  on. 

“I  understand  it’s  a delicate  thing;  and  I’m 
not  askin’  you  to  do  it.  What  I would  really 
like  to  do — if  you  think  be  could  be  prepared  for 
it,  some  way,  and  could  stand  it — would  be  to  go 
to  him  myself,  and  tell  him  just  what  the  trouble 
was.  I’m  in  hopes,  if  I done  that,  be  could  sec 
how  I felt  about  it.” 

A picture  of  Dryfoos  going  to  the  dead  Lindau 
with  his  vain  regrets  presented  itself  to  March, 
and  he  tried  once  more  to  make  the  old  man  un- 
derstand. “Mr.  Dryfoos,”  he  said,  “ Lindau  is 
past  ull  that  forever,”  and  lie  felt  the  ghastly 
comedy  of  it  when  Dryfoos  continued,  without 
heeding  him : 

“ I got  a particular  reason  why  I want  him  to 
believe  it  wasn’t  his  ideas  I objected  to — them 
ideas  of  his  about  the  government  eartyin’  every- 
thing on  and  givin’  work.  I don’t  understand 
’em  exactly,  but  I found  a writin’ — among — my 
son’s  — things”  (lie  seemed  to  force  the  words 
through  his  teeth),  “ and  'I  reckon  he — thought 
— that  way.  Kind  of  a diary — where  lie — put 
down — his  thoughts.  Mv  sou  and  me — we  differ- 
ed about  a good — many  things.”  His  chin  shook, 
and  from  time  to  time  he  stopped.  “I  wasn’t 
very  good  to  him,  I reckon  ; I crossed  hint  where 
I guess  I got  no  business  to  crossed  him ; but 
I thought  everything  of — Coon  rod.  He  was  the 
best  boy,  front  a baby,  that  ever  was;  just  so 
patient  and  mild,  and  done  whatever  be  was  told. 

I ought  to  ’u’  let  him  been  a preacher!  0 my 
son,  my  son  !”  The  sobs  could  not  be  kept  back 
any  longer ; they  shook  the  old  man  with  a vio- 
lence that  made  March  afraid  for  hint ; but  he 
controlled  himself  at  last  with  a series  of  hoarse 
sounds  like  barks.  “ Well,  it’s  all  past  and  gone  ! 
But  as  I understand  you  front  what  you  saw,  when 
— Coonrod — was — killed,  he  was  trvin’  to  save 
that  old  man  from  trouble?” 

“ Yes,  yes  ! It  seemed  so  to  me.” 

’“That  ’ll  do,  then!  I want  you  to  have  him 
cotne  back  and  write  for  the  book  when  lie  gets 
well.  I want  you  to  find  out  and  let  me  know  if 
there’s  anything  I can  do  for  him.  I’ll  feel  as 
if  I done  it — for  my — soil.  I’ll  take  him  into 
my  own  house,  and  do  for  him  there,  if  you  say 
so,  when  he  gets  so  he  crii  be  moved.  I’ll  wait 
on  him  myself.  It's  what  Coonrod ’d  do,  if  lie  was 
here.  I don’t  feel  ativ  hardness  to  hint  because 
it  was  hint  that  got  Coonrod  killed,  as  you  might 
say,  in  one  sense  of  the  term ; but  I’ve  tried  to 
think  it  out,  and  I feel  like  I was  all  the  more 
beholden  to  him  because  my  sou  died  tryin’  to 
save  hint.  Whatever  I do,  I’ll  be  doin’  it  for 
Coonrod,  and  that’s  enough  for  me.”  He  seemed 
to  have  finished,  and  he  turned  to  March  us  if  to 
hear  what  he  had  to  sav. 

March  hesitated.  “ I’m  afraid,  Mr.  Dryfoos — 
Didn’t  Fulkerson  tell  you  that  Lindau  was  very 
sick  !” 

“Yes,  of  course.  But  he’s  all  right,  lie  said.” 

Now  it  had  to  come,  though  the  fact  had  been 
latterly  playing  fast  and  loose  with  March’s  con- 

the  willingness  be  bad  mice  felt,  to  give  this  old 
man  pain;  then  he  consoled  himself  by  thinking 
that  at  least  he  was  not.  obliged  to  meet  Drvfoos’s 
wisii  to  make  atonement  with  the  fact  that  Lin- 
dau had  renounced  him,  and  would  on  no  terms 
work  for  such  a man  as  he,  or  sutler  any  kind- 
ness from  hint.  In  this  light  Lindau  seemed  the 
harder  of  the  two,  and  March  had  the  momenta rv 
force  to  say  : " Mr.  Drvloos— it  can’t  be.  Lindau 
— I have  just  come  from  him — is  dead.” 

XI. 

“Mow  did  he  take  it  V How  could  he  bear  it? 
Ob,  Basil,  I wonder  you  Could  have  the  heart  to 
say  it  to  him.  It  was  etm-1!” 

“ Yes,  cruel  enough,  my  dear,”  March  owned 
lu  his  wife,  when  they  talked  the  matter  over  on 


his  return  home.  He  could  not  wait  till  the  chil- 
dren were  out  of  the  wav,  and  afterward  neither 
lie  nor  his  wife  was  sorrv  that  he  had  spoken  of 
it  before  them.  The  girl  cried  plentifully  for  her 
old  friend  who  was  dead,  and  said  she  hated  Mr. 
Dryfoos,  and  then  was  sorry  for  him,  too;  and 
the  boy  listened  to  all,  and  spoke  with  a serious 
sense  that  pleased  his  father.  ^ But  as  to  how 
he  took  it,”  March  went  on  to  answer  his  wife’s 
question  about  Dryfoos,  “bow  do  any  of  us  take 
a tiling  that  hurts?  Some  of  us  erv  out,  and 
some  of  us — don’t.  Dryfoos  drew'  a kind  of  long, 
quivering  breath,  as  a child  does  when  it  grieves 
— there’s  something  curiously  simple  and  primi- 
tive about  bint — and  didn’t  say  anything.  After 
a while  he  asked  me  how  he  could  see  the  people 
at  the  hospital  about  the  remains;  I gave  him 
my  card  to  the  young  doctor  there  that  had  charge 
of  Lindau.  I suppose  he  was  still  carrying  for- 
ward his  plan  of  reparation  in  his  mind — to  the 
dead  for  the  dead.  But  how  useless ! If  he 
could  have  taken  the  living  Lindau  home  with 
hint,  and  cared  for  him  all  his  days,  what  would 
it  have  profited  the  gentle  creature  whose  life 
his  wm Idly  ambition  vexed  and  thwarted  here? 
lie  might  as  well  offer  a sacrifice  at  Conrad’s 
grave.  Children,”  said  March,  turning  to  them, 
“death  is  an  exile  that  no  remorse  and  no  love 
can  reach.  Remember  that,  and  he  good  to  every 
one  here  oil  earth,  for  your  loDging  to  retrieve 
any  harshness  or  unkindness  to  the  dead  will  be 
the  very  ecstasy  of  anguish  to  you.  I wonder,” 
lie  mused,  “if  one  of  the  reasons  why  we’re  shut 
up  to  our  ignorance  of  what  is  to  be  hereafter 
isn’t  that,  we  should  be  still  mere  brutal  to  one 
another  here,  in  the  hope  of  making  reparation 
somewhere  else.  Perhaps,  if  we  ever  eonie  to 
obey  tlie  law  of  love  on  earth,  the  mystery  of 
death  will  be  taken  awajtj* 

“Well” — the  ancestral  Puritanism  spoke  in 
Mrs.  March — “these  two  old  men  have  beep  ter- 
ribly punished.  They  have  botli  been  violent  and 
wilful,  and  they  have  both  been  punished.  No 
one  need  ever  tell  me  there  is  not  a moral  gov- 
ernment of  the  universe!” 

March  always  disliked  to  hear  her  talk  in  this 
way,  which  did  both  her  head  mid  heart  injustice. 
“And  Conrad,”  he  said,  “ what  was  he  punished 
for  ?” 

“ He  ?"  she  answered,  in  an  exaltation  ; “ lie 
suffered  for  the  sins  of  others.” 

“ Ah.  well,  if  you  put  it  in  that  way,  yes.  That 
goes  on  continually.  Thafs  another  mystery.” 

He  fell  to  brooding  oil  it,  and  presently  he 
heard  his  soli  saying,  “ I suppose,  papa,  that  Mr. 
Lindau  died  in  a had  can.-*'  ?” 

March  was  startled.  He  had  always  been  so 
sorry  for  Lindau,  and  admired  bis  courage  and 
generosity  sn  iiillcli,  that  lie  had  never  fairly  con- 
sidered this  question.  "Why,  yes,”  lie  answered  ; 
“lie  died  in  the  cause  of  disorder;  lie  was  trying 
to  obstruct  the  laiv.  No  doubt  there  was  a wrong 
there,  an  inconsistency  and  an  injustice  that  he 
felt  keenly;  but  it  could  not  be  readied  in  bis 
way  without  greater  wrong.” 

“Yes;  that’s  what  I thought,”  said  the  boy. 

“ And  what’s  the  use  of  our  ever  lighting  about 
anything  in  America  ? I always  thought  we  could 
vote  anything  we  wanted.” 

“We  can,  if  we’re  honest,  and  don’t  buy  and 
sell  one  another’s  votes,”  said  bis  father.  “ And 
men  like  Lindau,  who  renounce  the  American 
means  as  hopeless,  and  let  their  love  of  justice 
hurry  them  into  sympathy  with  violence,  yes, 
they  are  wrong;  and  poor  Lindau  did  die  in  a 
bud  cause,  us  you  say,  Torn.” 

“ I think  Conrad  hud  no  business  there,  or  you 
either.  Basil,”  said  his  wife. 

“Oh,  I don’t  defend  myself,”  said  March.  “I 
was  there  in  the  cause  of  literary  curiosity  and 
of  conjugal  disobedience.  But  Conrad — yes,  lie 
bad  some  business  there:  it  was  his  business  to 
suffer  there  for  the  sins  of  others.  Isabel,  we 
can’t  throw  aside  that  old  doctrine  of  the  Atone- 
ment yet.  The  life  of  Christ,  it.  wasn’t  only  in 
healing  the  sick  and  going  about  to  do  good ; it 
was  suffering  for  the  sins  of  others!  That's  as 
great  a mystery  as  the  mystery  of  death.  Why 
should  there  be  such  a principle  in  the  world  ? 
But  it’s  been  felt,  and  more  or  less  dumbly, 
blindly  recognized  ever  since  Caivarv.  If  we  love 
mankind,  pity  them,  we  even  wixh  to  Suffer  for 
them.  That’s  what  has  created  the  religions  or- 
ders in  all  times — the  brotherhoods  and  sister- 
hoods that  belong  to  our  day — as  much  as  to  the 
mediaeval  past.  That’s  what  is  driving  a girl 
like  Margaret  Vance,  who  has  everything  that 
the  world  can  offer  her  young  beauty,  on  to  the 
work  of  a Sister  of  Charity  among  the  poor  and 
the  dying.” 

“ Yes.  yes  !”  cried  Mrs.  March.  “ How — how 
did  she  look  there,  Basil?”  She  had  her  femi- 
nine misgivings ; she  was  not  sure  but  the  girl 
was  something  of  a poxeuxe,  and  enjoyed  the  pie- 
turesqiicness,  as  well  as  the  pain  ; altd  she  wish- 
ed to  be  convinced  that  it.  was  not  so. 

“Well,”  she  said,  when  March  had  told  again 
the  little  there  xtas  to  tell,  “I  suppose  it  must 
he  a great,  trial  to  a woman  like  Mrs.  Horn  to 
have  her  niece  going  that  way.”  ’ 

“The  wav  of  Christ?”  asked  March,  tvitlrn  smile. 

“ Oh,  Christ  came  into  the  world  to  teach  us 
how  to  live  rightly  in  it,  too.  If  we  were  all  to 
spend  our  time  in  hospitals,  it  would  be  rather 
dismal  for  the  homes.  But  perhaps  you  don’t 
think  the  homes  tire  worth  minding  ?”  she  sug- 
gested, with  a certain  note  in  her  voice  that  he 
knew. 

He  got  up  and  kissed  her.  “I  think  the  gim- 
eraek cries  are.”  He  took  the  hat  he  had  set 
down  on  the  parlor  table  on  coming  in,  and  start- 
ed to  put  it  in  the  hall,  and  that  made  her  no- 
tice it. 

“ You’ve  been  getting  a new  hat !” 

“Yes,"  he  hesitated;  “ the  old  one  had  got — 
was  decidedly  shabby.” 

“ Well,  tlint’s  right.  I don’t  like  you  to  wear 
them  too  long.  Did  you  leave  the  old  one  to  be 
pressed  ?” 


“ Well,  tiie  hatter  seemed  to  think  it  was 
hardly  wflrth  pressing,”  said  March.  He  decided 
that  for  the  present  his  wife’s  nerves  had  quite 
all  thev  could  bear. 

XII. 

It  was  in  a manner  grotesque,  but  to  March  it 
was  all  the  more  natural  for  that  teasoii,  that 
Dryfoos  should  have  Lindau’s  funeral  from  his 
house.  He  knew  the  old  man  to  be  darkly  grop- 
ing, through  the  payment  of  these  vain  honors  to 
the  dead,  lur  some  atonement  to  his  son,  and  he 
imagined  him  finding  in  them  such  comfort  as' 
comes  from  doing  all  one  can,  even  when  all  is 
useless. 

No  one  knew  what  Lindau’s  religion  was,  and 
in  default  they  had  had  the  Anglican  burial  ser- 
vice read  over  him  ; it  seems  the  refuge  of  all  the 
homeless  dead.  Mrs.  Dryfoos  came  down  for  the 
ceremony.  Site  understood  that  it  was  for  Coon- 
rod’s  sake  that  his  father  wished  the  funeral  to 
be  there;  and  she  confided  to  Mrs.  March  that 
she  believed  Coonrod  would  have  been  pleased. 

“ Coonrod  was  a member  of  the  ’I’isco  pa  I Church  ; 
and  faw  thet  ’s  doin’  the  whole  thing  for  Coonrod 
as  much  us  for  anybody.  He  thought  the  world  of 
Coonrod,  fawther  did.  Mela,  site  kind  of  thought 
it  would  look  queer  to  have  two  funerals  from 
the  same  house,  haud-ruunin’,  as  you  might  call 
it,  and  one  of  ’em  no  relation,  either ; but  when 
site  saw  how  fawther  was  bent  on  it,  she  give  in. 
Seems  as  if  she  was  tryin’  to  make  up  to  faw- 
ther for  Coonrod  as  much  as  she  could.  Mela 
always  was  a good  child,  hut  nobody  can  ever 
come  up  to  Coonrod.” 

March  felt  all  the  grotesqueness,  the  hopeless 
absurdity  of  Dryfoos's  endeavor  at  atonement  in 
these  vain  obsequies  to  the  man  for  whom  he  be- 
lieved bis  son  to  have  died;  but  the  effort  had 
its  magnanimity,  its  pathos,  and  there  was  a po- 
etry that  appealed  to  him  in  this  reconciliation 
through  deuth  of  men,  of  ideas,  of  conditions, 
that  could  only  have  gone  warring  on  in  life.  He 
thought,  as  the  priest  went  on  with  the  solemn 
liturgy,  how  all  the  world  must  come  together  in 
that  peace  which,  struggle  and  strive  as  we  mav, 
shall  claim  us  at  last.  He  looked  at  Dryfoos, 
and  wondered  whether  he  would  consider  these 
rites  a sufficient  tribute,  or  whether  there  was 
enough  in  him  to  make  him  realize  their  futility, 
except  as  a mere  sign  of  his  wish  to  retrieve  the 
past.  He  thought  how  tve  never  can  atone  for 
the  wrong  we  do;  the  heart  we  have  grieved  and 
wounded  cannot  kindle  with  pity  for  us  when 
once  it  is  stilled ; and  yet  we  can  put  our  evil 
from  us  with  penitence;  and  somehow,  some- 
where the  order  of  loving-kindness,  which  our 
passion  or  our  wilftilness  has  disturbed,  will  be 
restored. 

Dryfoos,  through  Fulkerson,  had  asked  all  the 
more  intimate  contributors  of  Every  Other  Week 
to  come.  Beaton  was  absent,  but  Fulkerson  had 
brought.  Miss  Woodhitrn,  with  her  father,  and 
Mrs.  Leighton  und  Alma,  to  fill  up,  as  he  said. 
Mela  was  much  present,  and  was  official  w ith  the 
arrangement  of  the  flowers  and  the  welcome  of 
the  guests.  She  imparted  this  impersonality  to 
her  reception  of  Kendricks,  whom  Fulkerson  met 
in  the  outer  hall  with  his  party,  and  whom  he 
presented  in  whisper  to  them  ull.  Kendricks 
smiled  under  his  breath,  as  it  were,  and  was  then 
mutely  and  seriously  polite  to  the  Leightons. 
Alma  brought  a little  bunch  of  flowers,  which 
were  lost  in  the  presence  of  those  which  Dryfoos 
had  ordered  to  be  unsparingly  provided. 

It  was  a kind  of  satisfaction  to  Mela  to  have 
Miss  Vance  come,  and  reassuring  as  to  hoiv  it 
would  look  to  have  tlie  funeral  there;  Miss  Vance 
would  certainly  not  have  come  unless  it  had  been 
all  right;  she  had  cotue,  and  hud  sent  some 
Easter  lilies. 

“Ain’t  Christine  coining  down?”  Fulkerson 
asked  Mela. 

“No;  she  ain’t  a bit  well, and  site  ’ain’t  been, 
ever  since  Coonrod  died.  I don’t  know  what's 
got  over  her,”  said  Mela.  She  added,  “Well,  I 
should  ’n’  thought  Mr.  Beaton  would  ’a’  made 
out  to  ’a’  cotne !’’ 

“ Beaton’s  peculiar,”  said  Fulkerson.  “ If  he 
thinks  you  want  him  he  takes  a pleasure  in  not 
letting  you  have  him.” 

“ Well,  goodness  knows,  I don’t  want  him,” 
said  the  girt. 

Christine  kept  her  room,  and  for  the  most  part 
kept  her  bed ; but  there  seemed  nothing  definitely 
the  matter  with  iter,  and  she  would  not  let  them 
call  a doctor.  Her  mother  said  she  reckoned  she 
was  beginning  to  feel  the  spring  weather,  that 
always  perfectly  pulled  a body  down  in  New 
York;  and  Mela  said  if  being  us  cross  as  two 
sticks  was  any  sign  of  spring  fever,  Christine  had 
it  bad.  She  was  faithfully  kind  to  her,  and  sub- 
mitted to  ail  her  humors,  but  she  recompensed 
her.-clf  by  the  freest  criticism  of  Christine  when 
not  in  actual  attendance  on  her.  Christine  would 
not,  suffer  Mrs.  Maude  1 to  approach  her,  and  she 
had  with  her  father  a sullen  submission  which 
was  not  resignation.  For  her,  apparently,  Con- 
rad had  not  died,  or  had  died  in  vain. 

“Pshaw!”  said  Mela,  one  morning  when  she 
came  to  breakfast,  “ I reckon  if  we  was  to  send 
up  an  old  card  of  Mr.  Beaton’s  she’d  rattle  down- 
stairs fast  enough.  If  she’s  sick,  site's  love-sick. 

It  makes  me  sick  to  see  her.” 

Mela  was  talking  to  Mrs.  Mattdel,  but  her  fa- 
ther looked  up  from  his  plate,  and  listened.  Mela 
went  on  : “/don’t  know  what’s  made  the  fellow 
quit  connin'.  But  he  wax  an  aggravatun’ thing, 
and  no  more  dependable  than  water.  It’s  just 
like  Mr.  Fulkerson  said,  if  he  thinks  you  want 
him  he'll  take  a pleasure  in  not  lettun’  you  have 
him.  I reckon  that’s  what’s  the  matter  with 
Christine.  I believe  in  tny  heart  the  girl  ’ll  die 
if  she  don’t  git  hint.” 

Mela  went  on  to  eat  her  breakfast  with  her  own 
good  appetite.  She  now  always  came  down  to 
keep  her  father  company,  as  she  said,  and  she  did 
her  best  to  cheer  and  comfort  him.  At  least  she 
kept  the  talk  going,  and  she  had  it  nearly  all  to 
herself,  for  Mrs.  Mandel  was  now  merely  staying 
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on  provisionally,  and  in  the  absence  of  any  re- 
grets or  excuses  from  Christine,  was  looking  rue- 
fully forward  to  the  moment  when  she  must  leave 
even  this  ungentle  home  for  the  chances  of  the 
ruder  world  outside. 

The  old  man  said  nothing  at  table,  but  when 
Mela  went  up  to  see  if  she  could  do  anything  for 
Christine,  he  asked  Mrs.  Mandel  again  about  all 
the  facts  of  her  last  interview  with  Heaton. 

She  gave  them  as  fully  as  she  could  remember 
them,  und  the  old  man  made  no  comment  on 
them.  But  he  went  out  directly  after,  and  at 
Every  Other  lire/-  office  he  climbed  the  stairs  to 
Fulkerson’s  room,  and  asked  for  Heaton’s  ad- 
dress. No  one  yet  had  taken  charge  of  Conrad's 
work,  and  Fulkerson  was  running  the  thing  him- 
self, as  lie  said,  till  he  could  talk  with  Dryfoos 
about  it.  The  old  man  would  not  look  into  the 
empty  room  where  he  had  Inst  seen  his  son  alive ; 
he  turned  his  face  away,  and  hurried  by  the 
door. 

[TO  UK  OO.NTtNCKH.] 


NOW. 

When  you  shall  walk  in  pensive  mood 
The  happy  paths  we  used  to  know', 

And  sweet  and  gentle  thoughts  intrude, 

And  tender  dreams  of  Long  Ago, 

How  will  vour  wakened  spirit  bear 
Its  bitter  pang,  its  bleak  despair? 

When  in  your  heart  as  now  in  mine. 

Shall  throb  the  pulse  of  sleepless  grief — 
Since  nothing  earthly  or  divine 

In  that  dark  hour  can  bring  relief — 

How  will  you  mourn  o’er  wasted  bliss 
And  that  wild  moment  long  for  this! 

The  echo  of  a silent  word, 

An  exhalation  of  the  dew, 

A lonely  sigh  at  midnight  heard 
In  depth  of  some  funereal  vew — 

These  shall  be  more,  in  that  black  day, 
Titan  your  true  lover  past  away. 

Then  scorn  no  more  the  present  hour. 

Nor  crush  the  roses  while  they  bloom ! 
The  best  of  time  has  only  power 
To  hang  a garland  on  a tomb ; 

And  all  that  lasts  when  years  are  sped 
Is  hopeless  memory  of  the  dead. 

William  Winter. 


BUYING  A SADDLE-HORSE. 

The  large  picture  printed  in  the  present  issue 
of  Harper’s  Weekly  represents  a number  of 
transactions  that  are  jhiily  taking  place  at  this 
time  of  year.  A young  lady  is  inspecting  a sad- 
dle-horse with  a view  to  purchase,  in  which  she 
is  being  assisted  by  a helpful  father  and  mother. 
And  unless  she  is  already  particularly  inclined  in 
favor  of  a special  animal,  she  is  not  engaged  in 
aivfasy  task. 

Good  and  desirable  riding  horses  are  not  plenty 
in  the  markets.  It  is  asserted  by  a proprietor  of 
a riding  academy  that  not  more  than  one  out  of 
three  green  animals  that  he  purchases  at  a ven- 
ture proves  satisfactory  after  training.  Once  in 
a while  a good  horse  can  be  secured  at  auction. 
This  is  a case,  however,  where  a seller  has  cause 
to  leave  the  city,  or  is  compelled  to  retrench  his 
expenses.  As  a rule,  the  purchaser  or  his  repre- 
sentative must  know  the  animal  he  buys,  and  se- 
cure it  by  private  contract.  The  prices  range 
from  fteoO  upward.  A good  horse  for  the  stiddle 
cannot  often  be  bought  in  the  city  stables  for  less 
than  $ 300.  There  arc  questions  of  gait,  disposi- 
tion, size,  age,  color,  all  to  be  passed  on.  Repu- 
table sellers  will  guarantee  a horse  to  be  as  rep- 
resented. They  prefer  to  have  him  examined  tty 
a veterinary  surgeon  before  delivery,  and  resent 
the  idea  that  their  business  is  a tricky  and  dis- 
honorable one. 

Perhaps  New  York  is  supplied  with  riding 
horses  better  from  Canada  than  from  any  other 
source,  though  they  come  from  all  directions. 
Kentucky  sends  many  horses,  finely  bred  and 
well-gaited,  but  they  are  less  prepared  to  stand 
the  rigors  of  our  climate  titan  the  Canadians  are. 
Then,  again,  the  easy  (taco  and  the  rack  of  the 
Kentucky  and  other  Western  horses  are,  for  sortie 
inscrutable  reason,  not  in  favor  here.  There  are 
exceptions,  hut,  as  a rule,  the  trotting  cob  is  the 
favorite,  It  is  growing  possible  for  hint  to  carry 
a full  or  reasonably  bobbed  tail  without  loss  of 
caste ; but  the  senseless  practice  is  to  have  ft  sur- 
gical operation,  including  bone-sawing,  perform- 
ed. Most  horse  dealers  and  trainers  decry  this 
folly,  but  say  that  they  must  follow  the  demands 
of  fashion.  It  may  be  said  to  the  credit  of  all 
true  horsemen  thatnone  of  them  defend  the  de- 
forming process,  nnd  wherever  a horse  is  hope- 
lessly spoiled  in  appearance  in  consequence  of 
the  fad,  the  fact  is  reflected  directly  back  upon 
the  responsible  party.  “ Buffalo  Hill  ’’  is  to  be 
credited  with  striking  a fairly  successful  blow  at 
false  horsemanship  in  England,  and  in  securing 
the  better  and  natural  adaptation  of  rider  to  ani- 
mal. 

The  easy  canter  is  perceptibly  growing  in  favor, 
though  the  trot  holds  the  first  place  still,  and 
much  is  to  lie  said  in  its  favor.  It  is  a vigorous, 
exhilarating  gait,  and  supplies  the  exercise  sought 
in  short  rides,  albeit  that  it  has  much  of  a dress- 
parade  character.  Long-distance  riders  have  no 
use  for  it. 

The  interest  taken  in  riding  in  New  York  is 
evidently  increasing.  The  six  miles  of  bridle 
paths  in  Central  Bark  are  a valuable  boon  to  the 
users  thereof,  nnd  it  is  perhaps  only  because  of 
I heh  better  distribution  tint  we  cannot  n.ateli 
Rotten  Row  in  its  crowds  of  massed  equestrians. 
Clergymen  and  other  professional  men,  through 
the  recommendations  of  physicians  and.  for  plea- 
sure, swell  the  volume  of  riders.  It  is  also,  in- 
creased by  children.  The  riding  academies  have 
become  an  established  feature  of  city  life.  Their 
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patronage  is  such  as  to  insure  good  service,  a 
supply  of  good  animals,  and  whatever  attendance 
is  required  fur  outside  riding.  Ladies  are  the 
chief  customers  of  the  academies,  though  men 
make  more  or  less  use  of  them.  The  customers 
of  the  riding  academies  are  almost  as  numerous 
as  those  who  own  their  own  horses.  Of  the 
healihfulness  of  horseback  riding  it  is  scarcely 
necessary  to  speak.  It  is  a recreation  in  the  city 
that  is  necessarily  confined  to  those  in  comfort- 
aide  circumstances  ; but  it  is  a permanent  feature 
of  metropolitan  life,  and  the  fact  is  testified  to 
bv  the  arrangements  of  Park  management.  With 
respect  to  the  dangers  of  horseback  riding,  the 
records  of  Central  Park  show  that  there  is  a most 
remarkable  paucity  of  them.  Sortie  accidents 
have  occurred,  but  they  have  been  very  rare,  and 
in  all  cases  it  lias  been  a careless  man  and  not  a 
woman  who  has  caused  the  trouble.  A lady  too, 
as  a rule,  can  judge  a horse  well.  She  does  not 
often  make  a mistake.  And  it  must  be  said  in 
favor  of  the  horse  that  lie  is  chivalrous.  He  is 
less  likely  to  mistreat  a woman  than  a man. 

Amos  W.  Wright. 


MEN  WHO  CONTROL  MILLIONS.* 
IV.— A GROUP  OF  DRY-GOODS  MAGNATES. 


JOHN  CLAFLIN. 

In  1832  Horace  B.  Claflin  started  in  business 
in  Worcester.  Massachusetts,  having  a total  cash 
capital  of  $ln0t),  which  had  been  given  to 
him  by  his  lather.  In  1885  he  died,  leaving 
his  son,  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  the  head 
of  the  largest  mercantile  house  in  the  world. 
In  twenty -five  years  the  firm  of  H.  H.  Claflin 
& Co.,  now  a New  York  house,  lias  sold  more 
than  81, 000,000, quo  worth  of  goods.  In  a 
single  year  it  lias  sold  $72,000,000  worth,  and  in 
a single  day  over  a million  and  a half.  No  such 
growth  was  ever  seen  in  the  mercantile  world, 
and  there  were  not  wanting  many  prophets  who 
declared,  when  the  remarkable  man  died  who  had 
built  up  the  business,  that  the  glory  of  the  firm 
had  departed,  and  that  it  would  no  longer  hold 
its  proud  position  in  the  van.  Yet  to-day,  with 
sales  amounting  to  between  forty  and  fifty  mill- 
ions of  dollars  a year,  it  is  handling  four  times  as 
many  goods  as  in  the  single  year  of  the  war  when 
the  figures  were  $72.(>i  >0,000.  Tlte  reason  of  this 
apparent  contradiction  is  found  in  the  fact  that 
prices  of  staple  goods,  in  which  the  firm  princi- 
pally deals,  were  seven  or  eight  times  as  high  at 
the  time  of  the  war  as  now. 

A recital  of  some  of  the  methods  by  which  this 
eolossal  house  was  built  up  will  indicate  some- 
thing of  the  education  and  character  of  the  man 
who  worthily  succeeds  the  greatest  merchant  in 
history.  Horace  B.  Claflin’s  first  act  when  he 
got  control  of  a small  store  in  Milford,  Massa- 
chusetts, a year  before  he  started  in  Worcester, 
was  to  pour  out  on  the  ground  all  the  spirituous 
liquor  in  the  stock  he  had  bought.  At  that  time 
liquor  for  family  use  was  invariably  a part  of  the 
stock  in  every  country  store ; but  the  twenty-year- 
old  boy  was  strong  enough  to  follow  his  convic- 
tions of  right  as  implicitly  as  lie  always  did  after- 
ward. Two  notable  examples  of  this  may  be 
mentioned. 

In  1861,  because  more  than  one-half  its  assets 
were  locked  up  in  the  rebellious  States,  the  firm 
asked  for  a compromise  with  its  creditors  on  the 
basis  of  seventy  cents  on  the  dollar.  This  was 
granted,  and  the  notes  given  iu  pursuance  of  the 
arrangement  were  promptly  met.  Moreover,  in 
less  time  than  seemed  possible,  the  remaining 
thirty  cents  were  paid,  although  no  obligation  had 
been  given  or  legally  implied  that  they  should  be 
paid.  Mr.  Claflin  then  sought  out  a number  of 
creditors  who  had  refused  the  compromise  notes, 
and  had  sold  their  claims  for  cash,  and  paid  them 
up  in  full.  In  addition,  he  paid  full  interest  on 
every  dollar  of  deferred  payment. 

In  1873,  with  outstanding  claims  against  him 
(for  he  was  practically  the  firm,  though  his  part- 
ners were  men  of  character  and  ability)  of 
$25,000,000,  be  was  unable  to  obtain  the  dis- 
counts that  would  have  been  a matter  of  course 
but  for  the  panic,  and  lie  then  extricated  his  firm 
from  the  dangers  which  surrounded  it  by  the  bold 
expedient  of  selling  enormous  amounts  of  his 
stoek  of  merchandise  for  cash  at  a sweeping  re- 
duction of  prices. 

The  present  head  of  the  house,  John  Claflin, 
was  born  in  Brooklyn  on  July  24, 1850,  but  looks 
younger  than  he  is.  He  was  liberally  educated 
in  the  schools  of  New  York  and  Brooklyn,  and  in 
the  College  of  the  City  of  New  York,  graduating 
with  honors  in  1869.  He  inherited  his  father’s 
aptitude  and  liking  for  trade,  and  entered  a mer- 
cantile career  in  1870,  becoming  a junior  partner 
of  bis  father’s  three  years  later.  It  was  the  year 
of  the  last  of  the  great  panics,  and  he  had  an  op- 
portunity early  in  life  for  the  exercise  of  qualities 
that  proved  his  fitness  to  become  the  famous  mer- 
chant’s successor.  The  experience  was  valuable 
to  him,  and  by  the  assistance  he  rendered  his 
father  at  the  time,  he  established  his  reputation 
firmly.  In  the  father’s  later  years  much  of  the 
care  of  the  business  devolved  upon  the  son,  and 
the  uninterrupted  prosperity  of  the  concern  has 
continued  since  the  father’s  death  and  the  son’s 
succession. 

John  Claflin  is  a hard  worker  for  ten  months 
of  each  year,  but  is  equally  devoted  to  amuse- 
ment during  the  two  months’  vacation  which  he 
takes  regularly  every  summer.  His  amusement, 
however,  takes  a direction  that  is  not  common 
among  men  of  his  wealth  and  occupation.  He  is 
an  enthusiastic  traveller  and  explorer,  and  of 
laic  years  has  gone  each  summer  to  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  usually  quite  alone,  ami  amused  him- 
self by  hunting  bears.  It  is  said  that  lie  is 

• The  preceding  numbers  of  this  series  were  pub- 
lished In  the  Weekly  of  Angost  8d,  Augnst  84th,  and 
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prouder  of  the  fact  that  he  has  not  failed 
to  kill  a grizzly  every  summer  for  many  years 
past  than  he  is  of  his  position  in  the  mercantile 
world. 

The  least  frequented  regions  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains  are  not,  however,  the  only  portions  of 
the  world  rarely  visited  by  white  men  which  he 
has  explored.  lie  has  visited  every  portion  of 
the  United  States,  and  has  travelled  very  exten- 
sively in  Mexico,  South  America,  Europe,  and  the 
East.  Few  hooks  of  travel  record  a more  notable 
journey  than  one  which  he  accomplished  in  1877. 
Accompanied  then  by  a single  white  companion, 
he  entered  the  South  American  continent  at  Peru, 
and  made  his  way  across  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Amazon,  travelling  the  most  of  the  way  by  ntule  or 
canoe.  The  route  he  followed  has  seldom  been 
traversed  in  its  entirety  by  a white  man,  and 
many  efforts  were  made  to  dissuade  him  from 
tempting  its  perils,  but  though  his  only  object  was 
pleasure,  he  was  not  to  he  stopped,  and  accom- 
plished the  journey  safely  in  about  six  months. 
One  month  of  this  time  was  spent  on  the  hanks 
of  the  Madeira  River,  endeavoring  to  recruit  a 
band  of  friendly  Indians,  his  first  eseort,  with  the 
exception  of  one  man,  having  deserted  him  be- 
cause of  their  fear  of  the  savage  tribes  in  the 
neighboring  country. 

Mr.  Claflin,  like  his  father,  is  a trustee  but  not 
a member  of  Plymouth  Church  in  Brooklyn.  He 
is  also  actively  interested  in  and  is  a trustee  of 
many  of  the  charitable  institutions  in  Brook- 
lyn, in  which  city  he  spends  ubout  half  of  each 
year,  occupying  the  splendid  mansion  in  Pierre- 
pont  Street  which  his  father  built.  The  other 
half  lie  spends  in  the  family  residence  in  Ford- 
ham,  in  the  upper  part  of  New  York  city.  While 
at  home  iu  either  place  his  favorite  amusement 
is,  as  his  father’s  was,  driving  good  horses. 
FIverv  day,  rain  or  shine,  the  old  gentleman  drove 
ten  or  twenty  miles,  und  the  son  follows  his 
example. 

He  is  a director  in  the  New  York  Life-insur- 
ance and  the  Home  Life-insurance  companies, 
and  in  the  Continental,  the  Liberty,  the  Common- 
wealth, and  several  other  fire-insurance  com- 
panies. He  has,  however,  never  accepted  the 
position  of  hank  director,  though  he  lias  been 
invited  to  do  so  by  several  of  the  principal  banks 
in  the  city.  His  important  and  cordial  relations 
with  many  banks  make  it  undesirable  for  him  to 
be  identified  with  any  one. 

Mr.  Claflin  is  probably  the  most  easily  acces- 
sible of  any  man  who  occupies  a position  of  even 
approximate  importance  in  tiie  business  world, 
discarding  entirely  those  barriers  of  doors,  ush- 
ers, and  intermediary  clerks  with  which  most 
men  of  large  affairs  surround  themselves.  A 
man  who  has  business  with  him  lias  only  to 
walk  into  his  open  office  and  announce  himself. 
He  is  easy,  affable,  and  sociable  in  manner,  and 
au  exceedingly  interesting  conversationalist.  He 
is  unmarried. 

CORNELIUS  N.  BLISS. 

Cornelius  N.  Bliss,  a well-known  merchant  and 
citizen  of  New  York,  is  a native  of  Fail  River, 
Massachusetts.  His  ancestry  were  originally 
English,  who  came  to  New  England  ubout  1640 
a.d.  Up  to  the  age  of  fourteen  he  lived  in  his 
birthplace,  where  he  received  a public-school  edu- 
cation. He  then  went  to  New  Orleans,  which 
was  the  home  of  his  mother  and  his  step-father, 
Mr.  Edward  S.  Keep,  and  completed  his  studies 
in  the  high-school  of  that  city.  On  graduating 
he  entered  commercial  life,  and  passed  a year  in 
his  step-father’s  counting-room.  In  1848,  seeing 
the  business  supremacy  of  the  North,  he  went  to 
Boston  and  obtained  employment  with  James  M. 
Beebe  & Co.,  at  that  time  the  largest  dry-guods 
house  in  the  United  States.  He  made  rapid  pro- 
gress, and  displayed  so  much  ability  in  mutiaging 
affairs  that  in  a few  years  he  was  made  a mem- 
ber of  the  firm.  He  remained  until  the  house 
dissolved,  1866,  when  most  of  the  members  re- 
tired with  handsome  competencies.  He  next 
associated  himself  ns  a partner  with  John  S.  & 
Eben  Wright  & Co.,  another  prominent  Boston 
dry-goods  house.  On  account  of  the  changes  in 
business  method-,  whereby  New  York  has  be- 
come the  metropolis  of  the  continent,  lie  came  to 
this  city  and  started  a branch  house  here.  In  a 
few  years  the  branch  had  become  the  main  office, 
and  the  firm  name  had  changed  to  Wright,  Bliss, 
& Fabian,  and  thereafter  to  its  present  form  of 
•Bliss,  Fabyan,  & Co. 

It  is  one  of  the  most  extensive  houses  in  its 
own  field  of  industry  in  the  United  States,  and 
outside  of  its  own  business  it  represents  a large 
number  of  the  great  weaving  and  printing  estab- 
lishments of  the  land.  Aside  from  his  regular 
business,  Mr.  Bliss  is  interested  in  several  mon- 
eyed and  other  institutions,  being  a vice-president 
of  the  Fourth  National  Bank,  a vice-president  of 
the  Union  League  Club,  a governor  of  the  New 
York  Hospital,  and  an  officer  in  various  other 
corporations.  From  the  time  of  his  arrival  in 
New  York  lie  lias  taken  an  active  interest  in  pol- 
itics and  all  other  public  affairs.  He  is  an  ar- 
dent Republican  wherever  party  issues  govern 
the  question  in  hand,  and  while  lie  seems  io  pos- 
sess no  ambition  for  office,  and  does  not  resort  to 
the  methods  employed  by  party  workers  to  ob- 
tain popularity  or  secure  leadership,  be  lias  long 
been  recognized  as  one  of  the  practical  leaders  of 
the  State,  if  not  of  the  national  party  organiza- 
tion. Despite  his  refusal  to  accept  tiie  nomina- 
tion under  any  circumstances,  his  name  has  been 
mentioned  iu  no  less  than  five  campaigns  as  the 
Republican  candidate  for  the  position  of  Mayor 
of  New  York.  Still  more  striking  is  the  fact 
that  at  the  Republican.  State  Convention  of  18N.V 
his  name  was  presented  for  the  (iubcinaiori.il 
nominal  ion  as  a personal  compliment,  ami  there 
was  immediately  trouble  in  the  Convention,  for, 
whereas  the  nomination  was  only  intended  as  a 
compliment,  the  great  body  of  delegates  was  with 
difficulty  restrained  from  giving  him  the  position 
of  candidate  at  once. 
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Mr.  Bliss  is  a man  of  family,  and  lives  in  a 
most  enjoyable  home  in  Madison  Avenue  in  this 
city.  His  tastes  are  domestic,  yet  he  finds  time 
to  be  an  attendant  at  many  public  events.  He 
belongs  to  the  Union  League  Club,  and  is  a di- 
rector there,  while  his  name  is  enrolled  in  several 
other  social  organizations.  He  is  a man  of  gen- 
erous instincts,  ami  is  a giver  rather  than  a 
hoarder,  though  he  has  accumulated  a large  for- 
tune by  his  successful  handling  of  large  enter- 
prises. He  is  of  middle  height,  strongly  and 
well  built.  His  clear  ruddy  complexion  is 
rather  English  than  American  in  character. 
Closely  trimmed  gray  hair  and  side  whiskers  add 
attractiveness  to  the  genial  expression  which  tho 
accompanying  portrait  shows. 


W.  L.  STRONG. 

Mr.  W.  L.  Strong  is  considered  the  leading  man 
in  the  commission  trade  in  textile  fabrics  iu  New 
York — no  inconsiderable  distinction  alien  the 
character  and  extent  of  the  competition  in  that 
business  are  understood.  He  wus  born  in  Mans- 
field, Ohio,  in  1827,  and  was  educated  in  the  com- 
luou  schools  there.  Reversing  the  rule  among 
ambitious  young  men,  he  came  East  in  1853,  and 
sought  employment  in  New  York  city.  Obtain- 
ing this  with  the  firm  of  L.  0.  Wilson  & Co.,  he 
remained  with  them  until  1858,  and  then  took  a 
position  as  clerk  with  Fat  tihain,  Dale,  & Co.  This 
was  a commission  house  in  the  same  business  in 
which  Mr.  Strong  has  continued  ever  since,  and 
remaining,  ns  lie  did,  with  the  one  firm  and  its 
successors  until  he  became  himself  the  head  of 
the  firm  that  succeeded  in  turn,  he  has  retained 
a considerable  number  of  tiie  same  accounts  that 
were  on  the  books  when  he  entered  the  establish- 
ment. 

Some  notion  of  the  changes  that  have  occurred 
in  the  years  that  have  elapsed  since  then  may  be 
formed  from  the  fact  that  iu  April,  1860,  when 
Fumhain,  Dale,  & Co.  moved  into  what  is  now 
the  centre  of  tiie  dry-goods  district,  they  hung 
out  what  was  then  the  only  dry-goods  sign  in  An- 
thony Street.  The  street  is  now  called  Worth, 
and  the  business  there  is  mainly  dry-goods. 

When  Mr.  Strong  came  to  New  York  he  had 
less  than  a hundred  dollars  in  money,  and  his 
position  and  ample  fortune  of  to  day  are  the  re- 
sults of  his  own  pluck  and  hard  work.  His  char- 
acter and  ability  came  to  he  so  well  known  that 
■ in  time  be  commanded  the  agency  of  mill  after 
mill,  and  as  iiis  trade  enlarged  he  was  able  to 
take  from  each  one  of  these  all  the  goods  they 
produced.  His  firm  is  now  the  exclusive  agent 
for  seventeen  of  the  leading  mills  in  the  country, 
mostly  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  flannels, 
and  it  ranks  among  the  largest  concerns  in  the 
business. 

The  same  characteristics  which  cause  him  to 
be  regarded  as  a leader  in  his  branch  of  trade 
have  made  him  a conspicuous  figure  in  many 
public  mutters.  He  is  an  ardent  Republican,  and 
a prominent  member  of  the  Union  League  Club. 
Avoiding  the  smaller  contests  in  polities,  he  is 
active  in  every  Presidential  election,  and  has  been 
for  over  twenty  years.  His  work  lies  chiefly  in 
the  council,  though  he  has  never  allowed  his 
name  to  be  put  on  the  roll  of  the  National  nor 
State  Committee,  and  has  never  accepted  a nom- 
ination to  any  public  office.  His  energies  and 
his  purse,  however,  are  reckoned  among  the  im- 
portant resources  of  his  parly.  In  1882,  when 
the  project  of  a World’s  Fair  was  pushed  for  a 
while  in  New  York,  Mr.  Strong  was  made  chair- 
man of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Commis- 
sion appointed  by  the  general  government — a po- 
sition for  which  he  had  demonstrated  his  fitness 
by  bis  services  as  chairman  of  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee in  the  Philadelphia  Exposition  of  1876. 
He  is  one  of  the  warmest  and  most  enthusiastic 
advocates  of  the  claims  of  New  York  as  the  site 
for  the  Quadriceiitenniftl  Fair  of  1892,  and  does 
not  admit  the  possibility  of  its  being  held  else- 
where. He  has,  however,  avoided  taking  active 
part  in  the  preparations  hitherto. 

Besides  his  membership  in  the  Union  League 
Club,  Mr.  Strong  belongs  to  the  Merchants’  Club 
and  to  the  Ohio  Society.  He  is,  however,  less  of 
a club-man  than  lie  would  be  if  bis  tastes  were 
less  domestic.  He  is  married  and  has  two  chil- 
dren, and  his  home  claims  the  most  of  his  time 
outside  of  business  hours.  He  is  a vestry-man 
of  the  Church  of  the  Incarnation,  where  he  has 
been  an  attendant  for  twenty-five  years. 

His  influence  has  led  to  his  being  chosen  to  fill 
numerous  other  places  of  importance.  He  is  a 
director  of  the  Erie  Railway,  and  of  the  New  York 
Life-insurance  Company,  being  one  of  the  Fi- 
nance Committee  in  the  latter  corporation.  He 
is  also  a director  in  the  Hanover  Fire-insurance 
\ Company,  one  of  the  vice-presidents  of  the  New 
York  Security  nnd  Trust  Company,  president  of 
the  Central  National  Bank,  and  president  of  tho 
Griswold  Worsted  und  Silk  Company. 

In  his  manner,  Mr.  Strom:  is  earnest,  direct, 
and  positive,  though  his  affability  prevents  him 
from  seeming  aggressive.  He  is  easy  and  social 
in  liis  intercourse  with  men,  and  is  readily  up. 
proaehable  on  any  subject,  though  impatient  and 
intolerant  of  the  slightest  shadow  of  humbug  or 
sham. 

EDWARD  H.  AMM1DOWN. 

A face  and  figure  familiar  to  all  who  take  an 
active  part  in  the  public  life  of  New  York  is  that 
of  a short,  slender,  and  finely  featured  man  of 
about  sixty  years  of  age,  whose  closely  trimmed 
gray  hair  and  beard,  bright  gray  eyes,  nervous 
expression,  and  quick,  restless  movements  pro- 
claim their  owner  to  he  a typical  American.  Ed- 
ward Holmes  Annnidown.  for  such  is  the  name 
of  tin*  man  dcscrib-d,  is,  indeed,  a representative 
Yankee,  lie  was  Imm  in  Sonthbridge,  Worces- 
ter County,  Massachusetts,  October  28. 1 8HO.  His 
family  is  one  of  the  oldest  in  New  England  It 
started  in  this  country  with  Roger  Annnidown,  a 
Huguenot  refugee,  first  cauie  to  Salem  about 
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1640,  and  afterward  became  one  of  the  earliest  settlers  of  Bos- 
ton. The  succeeding  generations  displayed  both  commercial  and 
literary  aptitude,  which,  though  not  of  the  highest  order,  was  suffi- 
cient to  give  them  a prominent  standing  in  the  metropolis  of  the 
Bay  State.  One  of  them,  Holmes  Ammidown,  the  father  of  the 
subject  of  this  sketch,  was  a historiographer  of  no  mean  ability, 
and  left  in  his  Historical  Collections  a work  that  is  invaluable  to 
all  collectors  of  Americana. 

Mr.  Ammidown  passed  his  boyhood  and  youth  in  Boston,  where 
he  received  his  education,  graduating  successively  from  the  public 
school,  the  English  Iligh-school  of  that  city,  and  Harvard  College. 
Of  the  last-mentioned  institution  he  belonged  to  the  class  of  1853 
— a class  which  has  since  achieved  fame  for  the  number  of  the 
alumni  who  became  distinguished  in  their  various  walks  of  life. 
.After  graduating  he  travelled  widely  botli  in  this  country  and  in 
lEurope.  During  his  trip  he  gained  ajgood  acquaintance  with  the 
languages  and  literature  of  both  France  and  Germany.  Upon  his 
ireturn  from  abroad  he  came  to  New  York  in  pursuit  of  a 
mercantile  career,  ami  in  1860  entered  the  dry -goods  com- 
mission business,  whose  head-quarters  had  moved  to  this  city 
from  Boston  during  the  preceding  decade.  In  this  he  was  very 


successful,  and  in  a short  time  became  one  of  the  leading  men 
in  that  line  of  trade,  a position  which  he  has  ever  since  re- 
tained. In  addition  to  this  he  has  taken  an  active  interest  in 
corporate  and  other  institutions,  and  since  1864  has  been  an  officer 
or  director  in  many  banks,  insurance  companies,  and  manufac- 
turing enterprises.  Of  these  the  more  important  are  the  Import- 
ers and  Traders  Bank,  the  United  States  Life-insurance  Company, 
and  the  Dundee  Water-power  and  Land  Company,  a powerful  cor- 
poration controlling  and  utilizing  the  waters  of  the  Passaic  River 
in  New  Jersey. 

Unlike  the  majority  of  her  great  merchants,  he  has  always  been 
prominently  identified  with  politics  and  State  affairs.  Before  the 
war  he  was  a liberal  Democrat,  but  upon  its  breaking  out  became 
an  intensely  active  Republican.  During  the  rebellion  he  was  an 
ardent  supporter  of  the  Union,  and  conti  ibuted  largely  in  every 
way  to  its  cause.  Ever  since  that  time  he  has  been  one  of  the 
leaders  of  the  Republican  organization.  In  connection  with  his 
political  relations  lie  has  contributed  extensively  to  the  press,  both 
newspaper  and  general.  An  article  which  appeared  in  July,  1882, 
upon  “National  Illiteracy,”  brought  him  prominently  before  the 
reading  public,  and  started  a discussion  which  has  continued  off 
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and  on  in  the  weekly  and  monthly  periodicals  to 
the  present  day.  An  equally  valuable  literary 
production  was  his  address  on  “Capital  and  La- 
bor,” which  was  delivered  by  him  in  1883  before 
' the  Senate  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor, 
and  which  was  afterward  translated  into  French 
and  German,  and  published  in  those  countries. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  tariff  discussion  in  1881 
he  came  out  as  an  earnest  supporter  of  the  pro- 
tection theory,  and  from  that  time  on  has  been 
indefatigable  in  advocating  his  opinions  on  the 
subject.  In  1882  he  was  elected  chairman  of 
the  Metropolitan  Industrial  League,  and  did  most 
of  the  work  in  preparing  the  voluminous  report 
which  that  body  submitted  to  the  national  gov- 
ernment. It  was  first  published  in  pamphlet 
form,  but  as  the  original  edition  was  soon  ex- 
hausted, through  the  general  interest  it  aroused, 
the  government  reissued  it  in  official  form.  It 
is  still  used  as  a reference  book  in  Congressional 
debates,  and  employed  as  a storehouse  of  mate- 
rial by  “spellbinders”  and  other  hired  stump- 
speakers.  In  1883  he  was  among  the  chief  or- 
ganizers  of  the  Cooper  Institute  meeting,  when  it 
was  feared  by  the  leaders  that  the  Republican 
party  would  change  its  policy  upon  the  tariff  ques- 
tion. During  the  campaign  of  1884  he  was  a 
busy  worker  for  Mr.  Blaine,  devoting  his  time, 
however,  to  the  dissemination  of  Republican  lit- 
erature rather  than  to  routine  political  work. 
The  following  year  he  became  the  president  of 
the  American  Protection  Tariff  League,  in  which 
position  he  displayed  a remarkable  amount  of 
executive  ability,  and  of  which  he  still  remains 
the  practical  head. 

Largely  through  his  instrumentality  this  asso- 
ciation was  made  national  in  character,  and  to  a 
certain  extent  separated  from  party  lines.  It 
has  branches  in  every  part  of  the  country,  even 
including  the  South,  and  was  so  st  rengthened  and 
developed  in  the  three  years  1886,  '87,  '88,  under 
Mr.  Ammidown’s  administration  during  that  pe- 
riod, that  it  became  a potent  factor  in  the  defeat 
of  Mr.  Cleveland  in  1888. 

Another  work  of  his  worthy  of  mention  was 
his  minority  report  delivered  in  1884  before  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  of  which  he  is  a member, 
upon  the  Spanish  Treaty.  This  in  the  main  was 
adopted  by  that  body,  and  made  so  deep  an  im- 
pression upon  the  country  and  upon  Congress  as 
to  prevent  the  confirmation  of  the  treaty,  although 
before  that  time  it  had  seemed  certain  of  being 
passed. 

He  has  never  held  public  office,  the  only  politi- 
cal honor  he  having  accepted  was  that  of  Presi- 
dential elector  upon  the  Republican  ticket  of  1884. 
Among  other  organizations,  he  is  a member  of 
the  Century  and  the  Union  League  clubs. 
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Justus  Jonas  ; here  Bernhard  the  Great ; Fichte, 
llegel,  Schelling.  and  Schopenhauer  among  phil- 
osopliers;  De  Wette,  F.ieldiorn,  Grie-bacli,  and 
Pa  Mitts  among  theologians ; Iluleland.  Loder, 
Uken,  Drovseii,  and  Seebcck,  down  to  Haec  kel, 
Hohtlingk,  and  Sievers,  ami  the  many  eminent 
scholars  of  to-day.  The  university  of  Jena  was 
founded  to  be  the  support  of  Protestantism  when 
Wittenberg  seemed  lost  to  the  cause  through  the 
defection  of  Maurice  of  Saxony. 

History  tells  us  that  when  the  Elector  John 
Frederick  was  conducted  a prisoner  through 
Jena,  his  lands,  title,  and  dignity  lost,  he  rested 
for  a few  hours  in  the  present  Burgkeller  on  the 
market-place. 

Though  a captive  to  the  mightiest  emperor  of 
history,  and  in  the  midst  of  an  army  of  nineteen 
thousand  Spanish  soldiers,  he  did  not  lose  cour- 
age, but  planned  the  founding  of  a university  in 
the  very  place  which  witnessed  his  misfortune. 
Upon  his  return  to  the  city  after  five  years  of 
imprisonment,  his  joy  knew  no  hounds  when  he 
caught  sight  of  the  first  students  who  came  to 
welcome  his  return,  and  he  cried  out,  “Ho, 
brother  Stadium !”  a term  w hich  became  the 
common  name  for  a student  in  this  university. 
Thus,  in  the  smoke  of  conflict,  this  school  of 
learning  arose.  It  serves  admirably  to  illustrate 
the  influence  which  a single  university  may  exert 
in  contributing  to  a nation’s  culture.  In  the 
eighteenth  century  alone  fifty  thousand  students 
enjoyed  its  instruction. 

Life  in  Jena  lias  always  had  an  especial  attrac- 
tion for  students;  there  is  a peculiar  (laniithlick- 
keit  in  the  place  and  in  its  surroundings  which 
lingers  long  in  the  memory  of  those  who  have 
studied  there.  Goethe  called  it  “ a charming  nest 
of  folly.”  There  is  a free  open-air  existence,  and 
a peculiar  independence  has  always  characterized 
the  university  life.  A love  of  liberty  bore  the  stu- 
dents into  the  conflict  for  the  freedom  of  Ger- 
many. and  here  the  Burschemchaft  arose,  with  its 
motto  of  “ Honor,  Freedom,  and  Father-land.” 
Beneath  it  was  a pure  and  ardent  purpose  which 
contained  the  promise  of  the  future;  and  we  may 
trace  in  this  patriotic  impulse  the  beginning  of 
those  conflicts  which  moved  public  opinion,  and 
shook  the  thrones  of  Germany  until  a form  of 
constitutional  government  was  obtained. 

Every  literary  or  religious  or  political  move- 
ment that  has  affected  the  nation  has  been  first 
felt  in  the  universities,  whieli  have  been  the  cen- 
tres of  a free  intellectual  life. 

That  significant  direction  which  bears  the  name 
of  Romanticism  manifested  itself  in  its  most 
marked  development  in  Jena.  There  at  the  close 
of  the  last  century  were  gathered  Tieck,  the  Sclile- 
gels,  Brentano,  and  Novalis,  its  leading  represen- 
tatives. This  impulse  turned  the  tide  of  thought 
to  the  German  past,  to  a venerable  historic  Church, 
and  to  the  songs  and  legends  of  chivalry.  The 
aim  to  unite  poetry  and  practical  life,  art  and  sci- 
ence, in  spite  of  its  mysticism  and  vague  aspira- 
tions, undefined  to  itself,  led  the  way  to  the  study 
of  the  laws,  mythology,  and  languages  of  the  Ger- 
manic people;  it  called  attention  to  Gothic  ar- 
chitecture, and  introduced  the  study  of  Cervantes, 
Dante,  and  Shakespeare,  and  enriched  the  lan- 
guage with  a multitude  of  poetic  forms.  It  guided 
as  well  as  was  led  by  the  philosophic  thought  of 
Fichte  and  Schelling  and  Schleiermneher,  and  at- 
tracted the  Grimms  and  the  Humboldts  by  the 
charm  of  its  influence.  The  presence  of  Goethe 
and  Schiller  and  the  Jena  philosophers  and  scien- 
tists attracted  the  youth  from  all  parts  of  Ger- 
many. The  quiet  university  town,  now  enlivened 
by  students  in  their  gay  caps  and  ribbons  and 
festal  processions,  bears  few  traces  of  the  contro- 
versies of  those  past  days,  when  sonic  issue  of 
the  Jena  press  or  of  the  Literatvr-Zritnng  went 
like  an  electric  flash  throughout  the  land,  rousing 
alike  patriotic  impulses  and  theological  and  phil- 
osophical enmity.  Tiie  influential  position  which 
this  university  occupied  at  this  time  shows  how 
any  American  university  which  gathered  about  it 
tiie  ablest  scholars  might  not  merely  add  to  learn- 
ing, but  produce  impulses  which  should  affect 
national  thought  on  all  questions,  whether  litera- 
ry or  political. 

Many  interests  bound  Weimar  and  Jena  to- 
gether. Goethe  exercised  a general  supervision 
over  the  scientific  collections  and  museums,  and 
scholars  and  authors  resided  there  in  whose  in- 
tercourse he  took  the  deepest  pleasure,  when 
weary  of  the  cares  of  office  he  came  here  for  rest 
and  for  the  unconstrained  enjoyment  of  friend- 
ship. Schiller  wrote:  “ Whatever  Goethe  lias  ac- 
complished in  the  last  four  or  five  years  has  had 
its  origin  in  Jena.  It  is  his  misfortune  that  lie 
cannot  work  in  Weimar.”  In  the  little  inn  of 
the  “ Fir  Free,”  at  the  end  of  the  long  bridge 
which  crosses  the  Saale,  connecting  Jena  and 
Kamsdorf,  he  resided  for  many  months  at  a time. 
A few  years  ago  the  walls  of  his  room  were  still 
covered  with  columns  of  meteorological  observa- 
tions, which  he  had  a passion  for  recording  in  the 
roost  convenient  place. 

Here  he  wrote  the  Fischer  and  the  Erlking, 
and  here,  following  the  War  of  Liberation,  the 
Burschenschafl  was  founded.  As  I returned  one 
evening  after  watching  tiie  sunset  through  the 
hollow  windows  of  Kunitzburg,  niv  way  led  along 
the  river.  In  the  gathering  gloom  the  mists  gave 
a ghostly  aspect  to  tiie  great  alders  on  the  banks. 
It  was  the  atmosphere  of  that  weird  poem  the 
Erlking , and  I found  later  that  the  poem  was 
written  by  Goethe  after  just  siUi  a walk,  return- 
ing late  to  his  inn  over  tiie  same  route. 

In  the  castle,  which  now  contains  the  scien- 
tific collections,  he  wrote  Hermann  and  Dorothea , 
“ shaking  the  hough  lightly,  while  the  ripe  fruit 
dropped  at  once,  far  surpassing  all  our  art,”  as 
Schiller  wrote.  The  friend  whose  acquaintance 
extended  over  the  greater  portion  of  his  life, 
who  resided  here,  was  that  brusque,  honest  re- 
publican, tiie  Major  Von  Knebel,  the  Nestor  of 
the  Weimar  circle,  who  had  laid  down  the  sword 
to  devote  himself  to  his  favorite  classics.  He 
translated  with  great  fidelity  and  grace  Proper- 


tins,  and  a part  of  Lucretius.  He  had  a plea- 
sant home  in  Jena,  with  a garden  extending  to  tiie 
banks  of  the  Saale.  Goethe  summoned  iiis  old 
friend  to  their  daily  walk  l*v  clapping  his  hands 
under  iiis  window.  The  family  of  Von  Knebel 
still  resided  here,  and  their  house  Inis  manv  inter- 
esting relics  of  tiie  time  in  letters,  portraits,  and 
original  drawings  by  Goethe  and  the  young  prin- 
cesses of  the  Weimar  court. 

Goethe’s  personal  beauty,  which  was  sueh  that 
when  a student  at  Strusburg  people  “laid  down 
their  knives  at  table  to  look  at  him,”  was  matched 
in  Ids  later  life  by  a most  majestic  bearing.  It 
was  inherited  in  part  from  iiis  father,  and  was 
his  only  protection  f re  n the  universal  demands 
which  were  made  upon  him.  To  iiis  friends  lie 
was  the  personification  of  gentleness,  to  curious 
strangers,  reserved  and  distant.  Crabb  Robinson 
describes  him  as  he  saw  him  first.  In  Goethe  lie 
“ beheld  a man  of  terrific  dignity,  u penetrating 
and  insupportable  eve,  a somewhat  aquiline  nose, 
and  most  expressive  lips."  Though  not  above 
tiie  middle  height,  those  who  knew  him  well  have 
described  him  to  me  as  very  tall. 

In  Jena  he  was  at  ease  among  his  friends.  In 
no  family  was  he  more  intimate  than  in  that  of 
Fronitnanu  the  bookseller,  whose  son,  the  aged 
Dr.  Frommann,  has  hut  recently  passed  away.  I 
often  found  him  among  iiis  books,  and  he  was 
never  weary  of  conversing  upon  a past  full  of 
experiences  and  delightful  memories.  As  a stu- 
dent he  participated  in  that  famous  patriotic 
gathering  upon  tiie  Wartbnrg  in  1817,  upon  the 
three-hundredth  jubilee  of  the  Reformation, whose 
object  was  to  form  a general  student  league 
throughout  Germany.  It  ended,  as  is  known,  in 
tiie  sternest  measures  of  repression  on  tiie  part 
of  the  German  government.  The  murder  of  Kotze- 
bue at  Mannheim  by  the  student  Sand  followed 
the  Wartbnrg  festival.  Dr.  Frommann  has  writ- 
ten a defense  of  the  purposes  of  tiie  Burxehen- 
sehaft,  and  of  the  meeting  at  Eisenach. 

Minna  Herzlieh  was  iiis  foster-sister.  She  has 
been  considered  as  the  beloved  of  Goethe,  the  in- 
spirer  of  the  Elective  Affinities,  and  of  numerous 
Bonnets.  Many  remember  her  still,  for  her  life 
extended  into  that  of  the  present  generation. 
She  was  an  ardent,  sensitive  girl,  who  even  while 
young  possessed  many  morbid  characteristics, 
joined,  however,  to  a winning  kindliness  and 
readiness  to  sacrifice  herself  for  others.  Goethe 
was  the  esteemed  friend  of  the  family,  and  had 
watched  her  growth  from  childhood  ; he  could 
not  fail  to  be  interested  in  her  character.  .She 
looked  upon  him  with  unbounded  reverence. 
Tiie  relation  of  a patron,  of  a friend,  may  have 
hinted  in  the  young  girl’s  heart  of  other  tilings, 
but  of  this  we  may  not  be  certain.  Goethe  sent 
to  her  trifling  presents  and  copies  of  his  works ; 
lie  wrote  poems  for  her,  some  ingenious  and 
some  that  touche*!  many  of  the  cords  of  human 
passion.  She  may  have  suggested  some  of  tiie 
deep  thoughts  of  his  novel.  Whether  her  early 
experience  made  happiness  in  later  days  impos- 
sible, we  cannot  say;  we  only  know  that  there 
are  natures  too  sensitive,  too  ideal,  to  find  in 
common  things  a satisfying  joy. 

Tiie  friendship  of  tiie  two  families  always  eon- 
tinned,  and  at  the  poet’s  deatli  Dr.  Frommann 
stood  beside  iiis  body  as  a guard  when  his  coun- 
trymen came  to  look  upon  him  for  the  last  time. 

Schiller’s  permanent  residence  in  Jena  began 
with  his  appointment  as  Professor  Extraordina- 
rius  of  history  in  the  university.  His  studies 
had  already  been  directed  to  the  field  of  histo- 
ry, and  his  History  of  the  Revolt  of  the  United 
Netherlands,  and  Ids  brilliant  sketch  of  the 
Life  of  Eguwnt  had  been  published.  He  had 
shown  his  power  in  graphic  description,  and  in 
glowing  historical  portraiture,  mingled  with  philo- 
sophical generalizations.  If  there  was  occasion- 
ally a touch  too  artistic,  too  rhetorical,  it  was 
forgotten  in  his  fervid  narration.  Iiis  early  fame 
had  rested  upon  dramas,  which  were  in  revolt 
against  established  opinions.  His  later  studies 
broadened  his  views,  and  caused  him  to  seek  tiie 
principles  which  underlie  historical  events.  His 
life  as  a professor  is  often  forgotten  in  that  of 
the  poet.  He  had  led  a wandering  life,  now  flee- 
ing from  an  odious  military  service,  and  now 
from  the  censure  evoked  by  his  writings.  His 
support  would  have  been  doubtful  bad  it  not 
been  for  the  generous  refuge  extended  to  him 
in  tiie  families  of  friends.  He  was  burdened 
with  a title  whose  dignity  aided  and  embarrassed 
him,  for  it  demanded  expenses  beyond  his  means. 
He  found  the  support  which  literature  alone  yield- 
ed us  doubtful  as  many  have  found  it  since.  The 
offer  of  a professorship  promised  relief  and  oppor- 
tunity for  study  in  his  chosen  field.  Without  the 
special  training  of  a scholar  of  those  days,  he 
was  to  lecture  in  competition  with  the  ablest 
professors.  His  reliance  iqion  iiis  brilliant  gifts 
to  win  for  him  the  glamour  of  success,  as  well 
as  his  shy  and  awkward  pride,  are  admirably 
shown  in  a letter  describing  his  first  lecture.  At 
1 1 in t time  the  custom  for  professors  to  lecture 
in  their  own  bouses  or  in  hired  auditoriums  still 
prevailed,  publie  lecture-rooms  being  only  in  a 
few  eases  provided.  He  says:  “Day  before  yes- 
terday I encountered  the  peril  of  the  rostrum 
gloriously  and  bravely,  nnd  repeated  it  yesterday. 
1 lecture  only  twice  a week,  and  upon  two  days 
in  succession,  so  that  I have  five  days  entirely 
free.  1 appointed  Reinhold's  lecture-room  for 
inv  dflmt.  It  is  of  moderate  size,  and  has  seats 
for  about  eighty  persons,  but  will  contain  more 
than  a hundred  in  all.  I lecture  in  tiie  even- 
ing from  six  to  seven.  At  half  past  five  the 
room  was  full.  From  Reinhold’s  window  I saw 
troop  after  troop  in  endless  succession  ascend- 
ing the  street.  Although  I was  not  entirely  free 
from  fear,  yet  I found  satisfaction  in  the  increas- 
ing multitude,  and  my  courage  grew  apace.  I 
had  steeled  myself  to  a certain  fortitude,  which 
was  strengthened  by  the  thought  that  my  lecture 
need  not  shun  comparison  with  any  other  deliv- 
ered from  any  desk  in  Jena,  and  that  I should 
be  recognized  as  superior  by  all  who  heard  me. 


But  the  throng  increased  gradually,  so  that  ves- 
tibule, hall,  ami  staircase  were  crowded,  and  large 
numbers  went  away.  It  was  suggested  that  I 
should  choose  another  auditorium.  I caused  the 
proposal  to  be  made  that  I should  lecture  in  Giies- 
baeli’s  house.  It  was  accepted,  and  all  rushed 
out  and  in  a gav  throng  down  the  Johannes 
Strasse ; this  is  ono  of  the  longest  streets  in 
Jena,  and  was  entirely  titled  with  students.  As 
all  ran  in  order  to  obtain  a good  seat  in  Gries- 
bach’s  lecture-room,  a tumult  arose.  Some  thought 
it  was  an  alarm  of  tire,  and  the  guard  at  the 
castle  was  drawn  up.  ‘What  is  it  V’  ‘What  is 
the  matter  V every  one  cried.  It  was  answer- 
ed, ‘ Tiie  new  professor  is  going  to  lecture.’ 
Chance  contributed  to  make  my  opening  very 
brilliant.  1 followed  slowly,  and  felt  as  though 
I had  to  fun  a gauntlet  of  lances,  as  I walked 
almost  the  entire  length  of  the  eitv.  Griesbueh’s 
auditorium  is  tiie  largest,  and  when  it  is  crowd- 
ed will  contain  between  three  and  four  hundred 
persons.  It  was  full  this  time,  so  that  a vesti- 
bule and  hall  were  occupied  as  far  hs  the  street 
door,  and  many  stood  on  the  lower  seats  in  the 
leeture-rooin.  I passed  through  an  avenue  of 
spectators  and  students,  and  could  scarcely  find, 
the  ilesk.  I ascended  it  amid  rapping,  which  is 
here  considered  applause.  With  the  first  ten 
words,  which  I littered  firmly,  I was  completely 
master  of  my  countenance,  and  read  with  a strength 
and  assurance  of  tone  which  surprised  invself. 
My  lecture  made  an  impression,  and  was  talked 
about  throughout  the  evening.  I received  a ser- 
enade from  the  students,  which  is  not  common.” 

With  his  first  lecture  the  popular  author  had 
won  the  student  world.  Soon  after  he  was  mar- 
ried in  the  little  church  of  Weingen-jena,  a little 
hamlet  across  the  river  from  the  city.  It  is  a 
plain,  almost  minute  building  with  a lofty  gable, 
dating  back  more  than  four  hundred  years,  to 
Catholic  times.  Then  it  was  the  Church  of  Our 
Lady,  und  tiie  little  bell  which  rang  tiie  Gloria 
during  the  mass  still  hangs  at  the  right  of  tiie 
altar.  The  portal  of  the  church,  once  of  pure 
Gothic,  and  a fine  stained-glass  window  bear  wit- 
ness to  former  splendor.  In  this  little  church, 
with  closed  doors,  Schiller  was  married,  between 
live  and  six  o’clock  in  the  afternoon,  “simply,” 
as  he  says,  “ on  account  of  tiie  expense.”  An  ad- 
ditional reason  for  not  having  the  ceremony  per- 
formed in  one  of  tiie  city  churches  was  perhaps 
to  avoid  the  general  stir  among  the  professors  and 
students.  While  we  were  examining  the  church 
the  pastor  himself  crossed  the  way  and  joined 
us.  He  brought  the  “ Church  book,”  in  order 
that  we  might  see  tiie  record  of  the  marriago 
of  Friedrich  Schiller,  Ilofrnth  of  Saxe-Meiniiigeii, 
with  Charlotte  von  Lengefeld.  He  told  us  that 
marriages  with  closed  doors  were  still  a common 
occurrence  in  that  vicinity. 

Schiller’s  life  as  a professor,  which  lasted  for- 
mally ten  years,  was  continually  interrupted  by 
illness,  which  arose  from  his  delicate  constitution 
and  the  irregularity  with  which  he  worked.  The 
personal  influence  over  students  anticipated  in 
Ids  appointment  was  fully  realized.  His  powers 
were  more  brilliantly  displayed  in  engaging  phil- 
osophical conversation  than  in  a chair  of  formal 
instruct  ion,  and  he  gathered  about  him  a group 
of  enthusiastic  young  men,  many  of  whom  dined 
at  his  table.  He  sought  to  diversify  his  life, 
relieving  the  intensity  of  study  by  fresh  contact 
with  others.  From  this  originated  the  well- 
known  statement  that  Lottie  took  boarders.  He 
purchased  a quiet  residence  removed  from  the 
centre  of  the  city,  with  a garden  extending  back 
to  the  Leutra  brook,  a little  stream  that  comes 
down  from  the  hills  which  open  toward  Weimar. 
The  house  is  now  the  property  of  the  university, 
and  is  occupied  by  the  Director  of  the  Astronom- 
ical Observatory,  that  stands  upon  the  grounds. 
Seiierr  finds  a curious  coincidence  in  the  fuct 
that  on  the  spot  where  Schiller  studied  black- 
letter  books  in  order  to  describe  the  character  of 
Reni  the  astrologer,  and  his  baleful  influence  over 
Wallenstein,  the  regular  movements  of  the  planets 
are  now  watched  to  determine  their  everlasting 
laws  in  the  light  of  modern  science.  Some  of 
the  most  fruitful  years  of  Schiller’s  life  were 
passed  here.  He  built  a garden-house  on  the 
banks  of  the  stream,  for  he  loved  to  work  undis- 
turbed and  where  he  could  not  hear  the  “ noise 
of  the  wheels  of  domestic  affairs.”  Opposite  lay 
the  Hausberg,  whose  gray  sides  grew  warm  and 
rosy  in  the  morning  light.  This  is  the  moun- 
tain whose  shining  summit  Schiller  greets  in  his 
pocin  of  the  “ Spaziergmig,”  which  is  a picture  of 
the  scenery  about  Jena.  Apart  from  its  philo- 
sophical contents  the  poem  possesses  a perpetual 
charm  in  the  freshness  of  its  description  and  the 
love  of  nature  which  it  reveals.  The  lordly  rows 
of  |Kiplars,  tiie  handed  fields,  once  peculiar  to 
Frankish  agriculture,  the  hills,  the  vineyards,  the 
river  with  its  rafts,  the  city  with  its  towers  and 
picturesque  gateways,  are  nil  here.  Upon  the 
crest  of  the  mountniu  are  the  ruins  of  three 
famous  robber  castles.  From  the  central  one 
rises  the  lofty  Fox  Tower,  from  which,  in  the  old 
days  of  cruel  warfare,  was  hung  an  iron  cage,  in 
which  the  Margrave  Henry  of  Meissen  confined 
his  cousin  for  a year  long,  “ that  the  flies  nnd 
wasps  might  tiie  better  torment  him.”  Napoleon 
ascended  this  tower  in  order  to  survey  the  Prus- 
sian position  before  the  battle  of  Jena,  and  the 
mountain  long  bore  his  name. 

A round  stone  table  stands  under  tbe  trees  in 
the  garden,  at  which  Schiller  and  Goethe  sat  when 
they  planned  the  Xenien,  those  “foxes  that,  with 
firebrands  fastened  to  their  tails,  ran  through  the 
harvest-fields  of  the  Philistines.^  “ Bv  this  old 
stone  table,”  says  Goethe,  “ we  have  sat  nnd 
talked  many  an  hour,  and  uttered  many  a good  and 
great  thought.”  An  immense  bowlder  marks  the 
spot  where  Schiller  wrote  “ Wallenstein.”  The 
Kirciienrath  Hase,  the  biographer  of  Caroline  von 
Wolzogen,  participated  in  placing  this  memorial 
here.  In  describing  his  share  in  it  lie  said  to 
me : “ 1 think  a cheaper  monument  does  not  exist. 
We  were  an  enthusiastic  company,  and  knowing 


of  this  giant  stone,  we  had  it  removed  to  this 
spot,  and  the  words  Cut  in  it, 4 Here  Schiller  wren: 
Wallenstein.’  The  whole  cost  did  not  exceed 
twenty-four  dollars.” 

Here  th  it  wonderful  quickening  niffT* " i-r 
took  place  which  bound  tin*  Lnu  poel-  heart  10 
heart.  “ Goethe  is  in  Jena,"  wrote  Schiller,  ••  and 
we  sit  from  live  o’clock  in  the  evening  till  twelve 
or  one  o’clock  at  night  and  chat;”  and  the  con- 
versation was  strenuous,  directed  to  an  end,  and 
not  as  light  as  the  words  imply.  It  was  of  such 
days  as  these  that  Goethe  said  of  Schiller  : “ Tln-i  .• 
was  soiucl lung  terrific  in  his  progress;  if  you  had 
not  met  him  for  a week,  yon  found  him  quite 
changed,  and  did  not  know  what  to  make  of  him 
for  astonishment.  He  went  forward  unceasing- 
ly until  his  forty-sixth  year,  and  then  came  the 
end.  He  forced  himself  to  work  for  days  ami 
weeks  when  he  was  not  well,  with  the  view  of 
making  his  powers  obey  him,  and  be  at  all  times 
at  his  command.”  Schiller  said  of  Goethe — if  it 
were  necessary  to  accumulate  evidence  of  his  un- 
remitting industry — that  every  moment  which  he 
called  spent  in  leisure  was  filled  with  an  activity 
which  others  would  regard  as  severe  labor.  On 
journeys  upon  official  business  be  carried  bis 
manuscripts ; nnd  at  Hmeiiau  we  find  days  of 
active  exertion  followed  by  nights  of  labor. 
Work  late  at  night,  while  common  with  Schiller, 
was  not  usual  with  Goethe,  who  retired  early  and 
rose  early  through  the  greater  part  of  his  life. 
His  activity  was  calm,  sustained,  like  one  having 
an  infinite  lease  of  time;  while  Schiller  worked 
with  restless  energy,  as  though  he  knew  that  his 
years  were  limited. 

When  the  two  friends  were  separated  even  bv 
the  short  distance  of  Weimar  from  'Jena,  the 
same  continuous  intercourse  was  maintained  by 
letters ; and  it  was  fortunate  for  us  that  they  were 
separated,  otherwise  we  should  not  have  had  that 
correspondence,  so  rich  in  friendship  and  so  valua- 
ble and  inspiring  in  criticism.  The  Botenfrau  was, 
and  is  now,  in  some  parts  of  Germany  a necessity 
in  communication;  mails  and  telegraphs  have 
not  abolished  her.  She  made  regular  trips,  which 
are  curiously  announced  in  the  calendars  of  the 
time;  the  date  of  her  departure  and  return  are 
exactly  specified.  She  travelled  with  a basket 
strapped  to  her  shoulders,  and  a pouch  at  her 
waist  for  valuables,  bearing  letters,  packages, 
and  provisions.  Through  storm  and  sunshine  she 
went  her  wav,  a familiar  sight,  and  everywhere  a 
welcome  arrival.  Her  picture,  which  is  woiihv 
to  be  perpetuated,  may  be  found  in  some  of  the 
Weitnur  publications  of  that  dry.  She  bore 
learned  manuscripts  from  tbe  professors,  and 
wicked  Xenien,  with  impartial  iudifference  to 
friend  ami  foe. 

The  relation  which  existed  between  Goethe 
nnd  Schiller  has  never  been  surpassed  in  free- 
dom from  envy  and  cordial  helpfulness.  Thu 
thoughts  of  one  were  always  at  the  disposal  of 
the  other,  and  even  the  material  which  had.  in 
some  cases,  been  collected.  Goethe  freely  trans- 
ferred to  Schiller  his  plan  fora  drama  of  William 
Tell , though  he  had  carried  it  long  in  his  mind, 
and  “ had  begun  to  hum  some  of  the  hexameters.” 

In  friendly  rivalry  the  ballad  contest  was  en- 
tered which  gave  a name  to  one  year  of  Schiller’s 
literary  activity  in  Jena,  the  “ballad  year.” 
Whether  greatness  be  always  conscious  of  itself 
may  be  questioned,  but  some  of  the  greatest  pro- 
ductions of  the  human  intellect  have  been  found 
great  to  the  surprise  of  their  authors.  Goethe 
was  conscious  of  his  greatness ; this  conscious- 
ness and  his  very  nature  lifted  him  above  envy. 
He  would  say : 

“Many  paths  my  feet  have  wandered, 

That  of  envy  left  linirod.” 

His  conversations,  of  which  so  many  have  been 
reported,  his  letters  and  criticisms,  are  altogeth- 
er free  from  this  poison.  In  youth  he  warred 
against  the  aristocratic  delicacy  of  the  Beilin 
school,  hut  it  was  the  healthy,  vigorous  contest 
of  a young  intellect  against  what  was  false  and 
unnatural  in  literature.  There  were  cabals  anti 
plots  innumerable  to  destroy  his  reputation  and 
to  bring  bis  works  into  discredit.  He  outgrew 
the  morbid  sensationalism  of  Werther,  w hich 
was  hailed  so  rapturously  by  a diseased  time. 
There  came  n clearing-up  time  in  Iiis  soul,  when 
his  strong  nnd  healthy  nature  asserted  itself. 

No  life  has  mirrored  its  constant  changes  and 
growth  more  frankly  than  Goethe  has  done  in 
his  autobiography  and  correspondence.  All  lives 
become  helpful  in  proportion  as  they  are  self-re- 
vealing.  There  is  the  unconscious  depiction  of 
imperfect  views  which  were  corrected  by  later  ex- 
perience, the  gradual  advance  into  clearer  know- 
ledge. 

Charming  points  lie  all  around  Jena,  involving 
a mountain  climb,  and  affording  nt  the  end  views 
over  endless  spaces  of  blue  mountains.  Back  of 
the  city  rises  the  Landgrafenberg  “ Battle  Moun- 
tain.” The  ascent  is  by  a narrow  stony  path 
between  vineyards.  A single  glance  from  i lie 
summit  shows  the  supreme  folly  of  the  Prussian 
general,  mid  the  necessity  of  the  defeat  which 
followed.  He  chose  an  apparently  commanding 
position  overlooking  two  valleys,  both  of  which 
might  be  lines  of  approach  of  the  enemy.  But 
the  plateau  upon  which  his  army  was  drawn  up 
was  pierced  for  miles  with  numerous  lateral  val- 
leys, affording  the  most  perfect  facility  for  the 
approach  of  an  army  upon  either  flank.  Napo- 
leon ascended  the  steep  brow  of  tiie  mountain 
to  a little  eminence  from  which  he  could  survey 
the  field  of  battle.  Two  divisions  of  his  army 
marched  steadily  around  to  the  rear  of  the  Prus- 
sian position,  and  the  absolute  destruction  of  th>> 
German  army,  in  spite  of  its  desperate  hopeless 
bravery,  could  not  be  averted. 

But  from  this  point  we  can  look  away  to  other 
fields  where  deathless  glory  has  been  won  : to 
Wcissenfels  ; to  Liitzen,  where  Gustavus  Adol- 
phus fell;  to  Rossha eli, where  Frederick  tiie  Great 
conquered  the  French  and  the  Austrians;  toGross- 
Gdrsclien,  whore  Scharn'norst  fell.  To  the  west, 
apparently  at  the  end  of  the  valley,  rises  the  im- 
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posing  castle  of  Leuchtenburg,  with  its  towers 
almost  touching  the  sky. 

Upon  the  crest  of  this  line  of  hills  lies  Dorn- 
burg,  with  its  three  castles  and  gardens  of  roses, 
of  which  Heine  sang.  The  northern  castle  is  built 
upon  massive  walls,  and  looks  defiantly  over  the 
valley,  though  puny  modern  additions  impair  the 
impression  of  its  former  strength.  Here  mighty 
emperors  have  held  brilliant  diets — the  Othos 
and  the  Henrys — whose  names  wake  many  echoes 
in  the  German  past. 

In  the  second  castle,  which  is  more  a villa  than 
a castle,  the  delegates  assembled  to  the  first  con- 
stitutional convention  of  the  land,  for  Carl  Au- 
gust gave  a liberal  constitution  to  his  people  in 
advance  of  all  the  other  princes.  The  third  cas- 
tle stands  on  the  very  edge  of  the  perpendicu- 
lar mountain-side.  This  was  a favorite  home  of 
Goethe,  and  hither  he  came  at  intervals  for  fifty 
years,  never  wearying  of  the  view  from  its  win- 
dows. He  described  the  place  enthusiastically 
in  a letter  to  Zelter,  praising  the  meadows,  the 
river  with  its  falls  and  bridges,  and  the  orchards, 
fields,  and  vineyards.  Here  he  came  after  the 
death  of  the  prince  with  whom  the  greater  part 
of  his  life  had  been  associated.  In  no  place 
could  the  memory  of  his  friend  be  so  filled  with 
grace  as  in  this  beautiful  spot,  where  they  had 
lived  so  often  together.  Here  he  prosecuted  his 
botanical  studies,  and  in  the  corner  room  of  the 
castle  he  finished  the  second  part  of  Faust. 

Over  the  arms  upon  the  door  of  the  castle  were 
two  Latin  hexameters,  which  Goethe  translated 
into  German: 

“ Jnyfally  enter  herein,  and  merrily  again  go  forth, 

If  "as  a traveller  thou  pnsscst,  God  bless  thy  foot- 
steps." 

If  we  turn  westward,  following  the  Saale  to  its 
source,  we  come  to  Rudolstadt,  a little  city  lying 
amid  broad  meadows,  with  the  vast  castle  of  the 
princes  of  Schwarzburg-Rudolstadt  on  the  moun- 
tain above.  This  was  the  home  of  the  Lengefeld 
sisters,  the  younger  of  whom  became  Schiller’s 
wife,  the  elder  his  devoted  friend  and  biographer. 
All  the  surrounding  region  is  associated  with  the 
bright  days  which  the  poet  spent  here.  In  the 
summer  he  resided  at  Volkstedt,  a suburb  of  the 
city,  where  his  room  is  still  exhibited  with  rever- 
ence. The  little  stone  bridge  is  still  standing 


where  the  sisters  went  at  evening  to  meet  and 
accompany  him  to  their  home.  The  foundery 
stands  by  the  way,  where  he  watched  the  cast- 
ing of  bells,  and  where  he  received  his  first  sug- 
gestion for  the  Song  of  the  Bell.  In  dark  and 
wild  nights  he  loved  to  climb  among  the  moun- 
tains and  watch  the  storm  from  their  summits, 
or  wander  with  a fierce  joy  over  the  meadows.  It 
recalls  the  time  when  he  lived  at  Loschwitz  with 
his  friend  Kbrner,  and  launched  his  boat  and 
sailed  down  the  Elbe  in  a furious  storm.  Every 
place  which  the  poet  haunted  has  been  sought 
out  and  marked ; and  here,  far  up  the  hill-side,  in 
a spot  affording  a view  over  the  whole  valley,  is 
a colossal  bronze  bust  of  Schiller,  indicating  his 
favorite  retreat,  where  he  wrote  his  Hymn  to 
Nature.  The  nearness  of  the  most  charming 
points  in  the  Thuringian  forest  has  caused  many 
places  to  be  associated  with  the  Weimar  circle. 
Every  summer,  excursions,  partly  official  and  part- 
ly for  pleasure,  were  made  to  the  wildest  parts. 
Ilmenau,  at  the  foot  of  the  Kickelhahn,  was  a fa- 
vorite resort.  Its  beautiful  meadows  and  dark 
forest  retreats  were  a constant  source  of  delight. 
Tradition  recalls  the  merry  revels  of  the  early 
days,  the  popular  festivities  when  the  young  duke 
and  Goethe  danced  with  the  peasant  maidens 
until  dawn.  Later,  the  place  was  the  scene  of 
Goethe’s  scientific  studies.  Upon  the  mountain 
he  often  spent  many  weeks.  From  its  summit 
the  Brocken  may  be  seen,  a blue  point  in  the  dis- 
tance, and  the  mountains  of  Bavaria;  while  be- 
low and  around  are  the  picturesque  ranges  and 
valleys  of  Thuringia.  In  the  darkness  of  the 
forest  is  the  little  hunter’s  camp  which  Goethe 
often  occupied,  and  upon  the  window-frame  of 
which  he  wrote  that  exquisite  little  picture  in  a 
poem,  the  Traveller's  Evening  Song  : 

“Calm  rests  upou  the  mountains, 

No  breeze  moves  among  the  trees, 

The  birds  lu  the  woods  are  silent, 

Wait,  only  wait,  soon  thou  too  sbalt  rest." 

In  the  last  year  of  Goethe's  life  he  took  one 
more  excursion  to  the  places  which  he  loved, 
and  which  had  been  associated  with  the  friends 
of  his  youth.  A few  days  before,  he  had  finished 
Faust,  and  with  an  infinite  relief  sealed  the  man- 
uscript, that  he  might  never  be  tempted  to  return 
to  his  task.  When  this  was  done  he  considered 


the  great  work  of  his  life  as  complete.  “ My  fur- 
ther life,”  he  wrote,  “I  can  now  regard  as  a rich 
gift,  and  what  I may  undertake  or  leave  undxnift 
is  in  reality  a matter  of  indifference  to  me."  Ho 
wished  also  to  escape  the  festivities  off  birth- 
day, which  no  longer  seemed  to  him  a mutter  of 
unmixed  joy  and  congratulation.  “The  older  I 
grow,  the  more  fragmentary  my  life  seems  to  me, 
while  others  regard  it  ns  a complete  whole  and 
find  satisfaction  in  it.”  Upon  the  evening  before 
his  birthday,  as  he  ascended  the  mountain  and 
rejoiced  again  in  the  glorious  prospect,  he  enter- 
ed the  little  house,  and  read  with  tremulous  voice 
the  lines  which  he  had  written  nearly  fifty  years 
before,  and  repeated  with  emphasis  the  last  line: 

“ Wait,  only  wnit,  soon  thou  too  shnlt  rest.” 

He  uttered  the  name  of  his  early  friend,  Carl 
August,  then  turned  quickly  and  descended  the 
mountain. 


A MONUMENT  TO  GOETHE. 

Mr.  Henry  Baerer,  the  nuthor  of  the  Beethoven 
Monument  in  Central  Park,  and  also  that  of  John 
Howard  Payne  in  Prospect  Park,  Brooklyn,  has 
executed  a model  five  feet  high  of  a memorial  to 
Goethe  to  be  erected  in  Central  Park  by  a body 
of  the  students  and  admirers  of  the  illustrious 
poet,  with  the  friendly  co-operation  of  the  Goethe 
Society,  of  which  Mr.  Parke  Godwin  is  president 
and  Mr.  A.  M.  Palmer,  secretary.  The  monument 
will  be  twenty-four  feet  high,  with  a colossal  fig- 
ure of  the  sage  at  the  summit.  Four  life-size 
sitting  groups  in  bronze  will  embellish  the  pedes- 
tal, as  follows:  Faust  and  Margareth;  Iphigenia 
and  Orestes ; Hermann  and  Dorothea  at  the  Well ; 
The  Harpist  and  Mignon.  The  sculptor  has  spent 
many  years  in  conscientious  study  of  Goethe’s 
works,  and  as  a result  has  produced  this  rich 
composition  in  bronze  and  granite,  which  will  be 
erected  at  an  expense  of  $30,000. 


THE  ATCHISON  REORGANIZA- 
TION. 

At  last  the  managers  of  the  Atchison,  Topeka, 
and  Santa  Fe  Railroad  Company  have  ceased 
drifting,  and  have  begun  the  work  of  reorganiza- 
tion. The  plan  that  the  security  holders  have 
been  anxiously  waiting  for,  and  which  was  re- 
ferred to  in  this  column  last  week  as  virtually 
completed,  was  given  to  the  public  last  Tuesday. 
Its  publication  was  preceded  by  a favorable  re- 
port of  the  gross  earnings  for  September;  it 
was  accompanied  by  a most  gratifying  exhibit 
for  August,  in  that  it  showed  a heavy  reduction 
in  operating  expenses  and  a large  increase  in  net 
earnings  over  last  year,  and  followed  by  most  en- 
couraging gross  returns  for  the  first  week  in  the 
current  month.  Perhaps  a better  idea  of  the 
magnitude  of  the  Atchison  system  may  be  ob- 
tained from  the  figures  of  its  receipts  for  that 
week  than  in  any  other  way.  They  were 
$652,000,  and  were  larger  than  for  the  corre- 
sponding week  of  last  year  by  about  $69,000.  This 
is  at  the  rate  of  thirty-four  million  dollars  a year, 
whereas  the  gross  receipts  from  the  operations  of 
the  system  last  year  were  only  a little  over  fifteen 
millions.  It  may  be  asked  if  the  week  referred  to 
was  not  an  exceptionally  good  one.  Its  returns 
were  certainly  larger  than  those  of  any  of  its  imme- 
diate predecessors;  still  the  gross  traffic  receipts 
for  the  month  of  September  were  at  the  rate  of 
fully  $600,000  a week,  which  again  is  at  the  rate 
of  thirty-one  million  dollars  per  annum.  These 
returns  will  be  studied  very  closely  from  this  on 
by  every  intelligent  holder  of  Atchison  securities, 
as  they  will  be  potential  in  determining  the  suc- 
cess of  the  plan  that  has  been  proposed  for  the 
financial  rehabilitation  of  the  concern.  The  ap- 
pearance of  an  array  of  encouraging  figures,  the 
first  that  have  come  to  hand  in  many  months, 
simultaneously  with  the  plan  of  reorganization, 
has  naturally  aroused  suspicions  that  the  publi- 
cation of  the  plan  has  been  delayed  until  the 
earnings  should  begin  to  improve.  Pending  the 
working  out  of  the  reorganization,  the  earnings, 
especially  the  net  earnings,  will  be  good  if  hu- 
man ingenuity  can  make  them  so.  If  the  com- 
pany can  make  a good  showing,  especially  since 
changing  its  chief  executive,  all  classes  of  securi- 
ties will  be  the  more  ready  to  co-operate  in  the 
manner  indicated  by  the  management.  In  the 
case  of  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading  companies 
every  nerve  was  strained  to  make  handsome 
traffic  returns  while  the  reorganization  was  in 
progress.  The  system  appears  to  have  suffered 
from  that- strain  ever  since. 

The  feature  of  the  Atchison  plan  that  strikes 
one  first  is  its  conservatism,  while  a more  careful 
study  of  it  reveals  an  effort  to  treat  every  inter- 
est equitably.  The  problem  presented  to  the 
management  was,  in  a word,  to  distribute  net 
earnings,  which  for  the  current  year  are  esti- 
mated at  about  seven  and  a half  million  of  dol- 
lars, among  forty-five  different  securities  in  such 
a way  that  each  would  get  its  proper  share.  In 
other  words,  to  get  fixed  charges  down  from 
about  eleven  million  dollars  to  the  amount  that 
it  is  hoped  will  be  earned  this  year.  The  next 
step  was  to  arrange  for  the  proper  distribution  of 
earnings  that  may  accrue  in  this  or  in  succeed- 
ing years  in  excess  of  the  amount  that  must  be 
paid  to  preserve  the  solvency  of  the  company. 
This  has  been  accomplished  through  an  issue  of 
income  bonds  that  it  is  proposed  to  distribute 
in  various  proportions  among  the  present  bond- 
holders. The  most  lenient  treatment  has  been 
accorded  the  stock,  which  escapes  the  customary 
assessment,  but  the  holders  of  it  are  requested  to 
buy  enough  of  the  new  general  mortgage  bonds 
to  meet  the  present  requirements  of  the  system. 
The  prices  that  are  being  paid  for  this  privilege 
indicate  that  the  securities  offered  to  the  stock- 
holders are  likely  to  be  worth  more  than  the 
subscription  price.  This  part  of  the  scheme  is 


undoubtedly  underwritten  by  the  fiscal  agents  of 
the  company,  which  means  that  the  money  neces- 
sary to  put  the  property  in  first-class  shape  and 
clear  up  its  floating  indebtedness  will  be  forth- 
coming if  the  bondholders  will  make  the  sacri- 
fices asked  of  them. 

The  plan  has  been  in  the  main  most  favorably 
received.  Of  course  it  has  provoked  criticism. 
What  work  of  man  would  not?  But  it  seems  as  if 
the  opposition  in  sight,  and  all  of  it  is  informal, 
was  surprisingly  small,  considering  the  tremen- 
dous capitalization  of  the  system  and  the  diverse 
interests  of  its  security  holders.  There  are  sev- 
eral points  in  its  favor  that  appeal  very  strongly 
to  disinterested  yet  competent  judges  of  such 
matters.  One  is  the  simple,  seemingly  unbiassed, 
and  lucid  presentation  of  the  entire  subject,  and 
another  is  the  impetus  that  has  been  given  to 
its  suggestions  by  the  friends  of  the  company. 
There  will  come  a time,  though,  when  opposi- 
tion of  some  sort  will  be  encountered,  but  it 
seems  hardly  possible  that  with  the  history  of 
the  Wabash  reorganization  fresh  before  them, 
with  its  five  years  of  litigation,  resulting  in  the 
dismemberment  of  the  system,  any  of  the  Atch- 
ison security  holders  will  want  to  take  the  re- 
sponsibility of  repeating  that  painful  and  ex- 
pensive history.  In  the  market  the  effect  of  the 
company’s  announcement  has  been  to  check  the 
decline  in  all  classes  of  the  company’s  securities, 
most  noticeably  that  in  the  stock.  Generally  a 
feeling  of  relief  has  been  engendered,  partly  be- 
cause the  work  of  reorganization  has  begun,  and 
also  because  of  the  ability  that  has  been  display- 
ed in  mapping  out  that  work. 

Collin  Armstrong. 

New  Yobk,  October  19, 18S9. 


HERCULEAN  STRENGTH 

Continually  on  the  strain,  or  overtaxed  at  intervals, 
is  far  less  desirable  than  ordinary  vigor  perpetuated 
by  rational  diet  and  exercise,  and  abstention  from 
excess.  Professional  pugilists  and  athletes  rarely  at- 
tain extreme  old  age.  As  ordinary  vigor  may  be  re- 
tained by  a wise  regard  for  sanitary  living,  and  for 
the  protection  against  disease  which  timely  and 
Judicious  medication  affords,  so  also  it  may  be  lost 
through  prolonged  sedentary  labor,  uninterrupted 
mental  strain,  and  foolish  eating  and  drinking,  the 
chief  and  most  immediate  sequence  of  all  four  beiug 
dyspepsia.  For  this  condition  thus,  or  in  any  way 
induced,  and  for  its  offspring,  a failure  of  muscular 
and  nerve  power,  Hostetter's  Stomach  Bitters  is  the 
primest  and  most  genial  of  remedies.  Not  only  in- 
digestion, but  loss  of  flesh,  appetite,  nnd  sleep  are  rem- 
edied by  it.  Incipient  malaria  and  rheumatism  are 
banished,  and  kidney,  bowel,  and  liver  complaint 
removed  by  it.— [Adr.] 


HOME  GAMES  AKE  MAGNETS  FOR  THE 
FAMILY  CIRCLE. 

Rev.  Lyman  Abbott,  D.D.,  says  of  “Halma”: 

“‘Hiilma’  has  afforded  to  my  wife,  children,  nnd 
guests  a great  deal  of  quiet  enjoymeut.”  Send  for 
circulars.  “ Halma  ” will  be  sent  free  to  any  address 
upon  receipt  of  one  dollar. 

E.  I.  Hobsman,  80  and  82  William  St.,  N.  Y. — [Adv.J 


DYsrxPTios  will  And  comfort  and  relief  by  the  use 
of  Nicholson’s  Liquid  Bread.  It  assimilates  easily 
with  the  food,  and  gives  strength  to  the  digestive 
organs.— [A  dv.] 


W dxn  baby  was  sick,  we  gave  her  Castoria, 

When  she  was  a Child,  she  cried  for  Castoria, 
When  she  became  Miss,  she  clung  to  Castoria. 
When  she  had  Children,  she  gave  them  Castoria. — 
[Ade.] 


ADVICE  TO  MOTHERS. 

Mrs.  Winsi.ow’s  Sootiiino  Sykcv  shonld  always  be 
used  for  children  teething.  It  soothe*  the  child,  soft- 
ens tiie  gums,  allays  all  pain,  cures  wind  colic,  and  is 
the  best  remedy  for  diarrheea.  25c.  a bottle.— [A dr.] 


“BROWN’S  HOUSEHOLD  PANACEA,” 

Tub  Giikat  Pain  Rklikver, 

For  Internal  and  External  Pains,  Rheumatism,  Pain  in 
Stomach,  Bo  wels.orSide,  Colic,  Diarrhaea,Colds,  Sprains, 
Burns, Scalds, Cramps, and  Brnise8,25c.a  bottle. -fAdr.j 


Tit*  continuous  use  of  Cobneix’s  Benzoin  Soaj* 
keeps  the  skin  soft,  white,  and  healthful.  25  cts. 
Druggists,  or  Box  2148,  New  York.— [Adr.] 


No  well-regulated  household  should  be  without 
Anoostiba  Bittebs,  the  celebrated  appetizer  — [Adr. ] 


Tub  Best  Worm  Lozenges  for  Children  are  Brown’s 
Vermifuge  Comfits,  25c.  a box. — [Adr.] 


Catabbu  Is  In  the  blood.  No  enre  for  this  loath- 
some nnd  dangerous  disease  is  possible  until  the 
poison  is  thoroughly  eradicated  from  the  system. 
For  this  purpose,  Ayer’s  Sarsaparilla  is  the  best  and 
most  economical  medicine.  Price  $1.  Six  bottles, 
$5.  Worth  $5  a bottle.— [Adr.] 
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RECENT  BOOKS. 


MISS  WOODSON'S  NEW  NOVEL. 

‘•.li  fiTKR  Lights.”  By  ('hnsvam  k Ekmmork  Wooi.sox.  Ii’hiki, 
t’iinii,  Kxtni,  4*1  ‘ir*. 

Orlninly  “n  snlistantinl  aililition  to  our  new  literature  of  fiction. ’* 

I)E  MAUPASSANT'S  TALKS. 

“Tiik  Onn  Ximhkr.”  Thirteen  Tales  by  (Inr  i>k  Matpassant. 
The  Tratishitiiui  by  Jonathan  Stcrois.  Ad  littroduetioti  by 
IIknky  Jamks.  1 limo.  Cloth,  Ornamental,  $1  00. 

filly  <le  Maupassant's  reputation,  Henry  James  says,  will  mainly  rest 
upon  his  short  lales. 

CATHEDRALS  AND  ABBEYS. 

” Cathkdrals  anp  Arskys  in  Crkat  Britain  and  Irki.and.” 
With  Desei ipttvc;  Text  l»v  the  Kev.  Richard  Whkatlkv,  D.D. 
Profusely  lliii*n ab*»l(  Folio,  Cloth,  tit immeiital,  (iilt  E'lfies, 
4?  10  OH.  (In  a.  fins.) 

Contains  illustrations  of  all  the  catlii'ilial-  in  KnelanO,  the  leading  ones 
in  Scotland,  Ireland,  and  Wales,  and  some  of  Hie  more  eelebrated  abbeys. 

X AST'S  CHRISTMAS  DRAWINGS;. 

“Thomas  Nast's  Ciiiiisimas  Drawings  for  thk  Hi  man  Rack." 
•tin,  Cloth,  Ilhmfnmteil,  mi. 

“There  is  no  child  .who  cannot  nndcis'and  them,  no  parent  who  can- 
not enjoy  ttiem.  .Mr  Na*>i  is  fairly  without  a rival  in  this  kind." 
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P< ) L IT  I C A L I X DE PE N DEN CE. 
rnilE  late  speed)  of  President  Eliot,  of  Harvard. 
X in  which  lie  declared  himself  a Democrat,  has 
naturally  attracted  a great  deal  of  attention.  It  was 
so  crisp  and  strong  a statement  that  discussion  could 
not  be  avoided.  His  words  upon  independent  action, 
as  reported  in  the  Boston  Post,  were  these: 

“ 1 think  that  a conscientious  citizen  should  choose  between 
the  two  great  parties  of  the  country,  and  should  habitually  net. 
with  that  one  which  best  promotes  the  principles  which  he  holds. 
The  position  of  a man  who  hangs  between  the  two,  and  votes  now 
with  one  party  and  now  with  the  other,  seems  to  me  very  unsatis- 
factory, unless  it  is  avowedly  temporary  and  provisional.” 

This  is  a fair  general  statement.  But  unqualified 
choice  between  parties  is  by  no  means  always  feasi- 
ble for  a man  of  strong  convictions.  Such  a choice, 
indeed,  is  easy  when  there  is  one  question  which 
overhears  all  others.  But  this  is  the  exceptional 
situation,  and  at  other  times  such  a positive  choice 
is  not  practicable.  National  politics  and  State  poli- 
tics often  deal  with  questions  which  are 'wholly  un- 
connected, and  upon  the  relative  importance  of  which 
opinions  widely  differ.  For  example,  in  New  York 
the  voter  may  think  a revision  of  the  tariff  in  the 
interest  of  free  raw  materials  to  he  very  desirable, 
and  lie  may  also  strongly  favor  civil  service  reform, 
high  license,  and  ballot  reform.  All  these  questions 
seem  to  him  immediately  pressing,  either  in  the  State 
or  in  the  nation.  Which  party  shall  lie  join  ? If 
lie  votes  for  the  Republican  member  of  Congress,  he 
votes  against  tariff  revision.  If  he  votes  for  the 
Democratic  member  of  the  Legislature,  he  votes 
against  high  license.  If  he  divides  his  vote  between 
the  opposing  party  candidates,  he  is  rejected  by  both 
parties. 

He  begins,  then,  to  understand  why  Mr.  Greeley 
said  that  parties  ought  to  he  dissolved  every  few 
years  and  reorganized,  so  that  those  who  think  to- 
gether can  act  together.  But  this  is,  of  course,  im- 
possible. He  is  then  told  that  he  cannot  have  every- 
thing just  as  he  would  prefer,  that  he  must  concede, 
and  compromise  and  choose  the  party  with  which, 
upon  the  whole,  lie  can  most  agree.  This  seems 
plausible  enough.  But  htj  litis  not  yet  been  shown 
the  proof  of  the  alleged  necessity  of  belonging  to 
either  party,  nor  lias  it.  been  demonstrated  that  un- 
less he  chooses  between  them  it  is  because  he  lots  no 
convictions.  On  the  contrary,  lie  does  till  that  lie 
possibly  can  to  prove  the  sincerity  of  his  convictions, 
and  practically  to  enforce  them,  by  voting  for  candi- 
dates who  represent  them  in  whatever  party  lie  finds 
them.  If  such  a voter  as  we  have  supposed  should 
support  a Democratic  tariff  reformer  for  ( 'ongress 
and  a high  license  Republican  for  tin*  Legislature, 
he  would  demonstrate  both  that  he  has  strong  con- 
victions and  the  good  sense  to  enforce  them  much 
more  conclusively  than  if  because  of  his  desire  of 
tariff  reform  lit*  should  call  himself  a Dtmoimt  add 
vote  against  high  license,  lie  eon  Id  not  plead  that 
he  was  forced  to  choose  between  the  parties,  because; 
there  would  In*  no  such  alternative.  Nothing  avoii Id 
prevent  him  from  giving  the  whole  weight  of  his 
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vote  for  both  objects  that  he  desires  by  voting  both 
for  the  tariff  reformer  and  for  the  friend  of  high 
license. 

Such  a course  would  attest  sincerity  of  conviction 
much  more  forcibly  than  the  totally  needless  sacrifice 
of  one  view  to  the  other.  The  only  plea  left  for  such 
a sacrifice  would  be  that  the  success  of  high  license 
would  enhance  the  prestige  of  the  party  opposed  to 
tariff  revision,  and  in  so  far  harm  that  cause.  But 
that  would  be  to  demand  the  sacrifice  of  every  other 
public  measure  to  revision  of  the  tariff,  a dire  neces- 
sity which  happily  does  not  now  exist.  Indeed.  l>e- 
neatli  and  behind  every  specific  policy  and  measure 
upon  which  parties  organize  lies  the  primary  neces- 
sity of  honest  government.  This  should  he  the  first 
object  of  every  voter,  and  then  lie  should  use  the  op- 
portunities offered  by  parties  to  promote  that  object, 
together  with  the  policies  and  measures  which  he 
prefers.  Independence  is  simply  the  attitude  of  a 
voter  who  uses  parties  instead  of  suffering  them  to 
use  him.  He  is  so  far  from  denying  their  value  or 
their  necessity  in  a free  government  that  he  makes 
the  utmost  use  of  them  at  every  election.  But.  he 
does  not  admit  that  in  order  to  use  a party  effectively 
a voter  must  become  its  slave.  That,  indeed,  is  the 
spirit  of  party  which  honorable  and  self-respecting 
men  who  use  all  parties  will  constantly  withstand. 
Undoubtedly  surrender  of  independence  is  the  condi- 
tion of  official  honors  from  party.  But  it  is  conceiv- 
able that  from  temperament  or  some  other  reason 
some  men  may  prefer  not  to  pay  that  price.  Party 
requires  unwavering  obedience  to  all  its  behests.  ' Its 
candidates  must  he  always  supported.  Its  measures 
must  he  always  advocated.  The  misconduct  of  its 
chosen  representatives  must  he  extenuated  upon  the 
ground  that  every  man  is  fallible  and  no  party  is 
perfect,  hut  that,  upon  the  whole,  the  party  of  the  par- 
tisan who  pleads  is  very  much  better  than  the  other. 
It  is  political  independence,  the  action  of  votera  who 
have  no  other  object  than  honest  and  able  govern- 
ment and  the  enforcement  of  certain  policies,  which 
restrains  parties  from  dangerous  excess.  Mr.  CoNK- 
LING  used  to  say  that  lie  despised  those  who  belonged 
to  a party  a little.  But  it  is  such  independent  Amer- 
icans who  make  parties  useful  public  agencies. 


THE  PRESIDENT  AND  TIIE  COUNTRY. 

AY  hen  Mr.  Cleveland  Avas  elected  President.  Mr. 
Hiscock,  of  Syracuse,  then  a Republican  Represent- 
ative in  Congress,  asked  that  the  Republican  post- 
master at  that  place  might  be  allowed  to  serve  out  his 
term.  The  request  was  granted,  and  it  was  not  until 
more  than  three  years  after  Mr.  Cleveland's  in- 
auguration that  the  Republican  postmaster,  at  the 
end  of  his  term,  was  replaced  by  a Democratic  suc- 
cessor—Mr.  Northrup.  When  Mr.  Harrison  was 
inaugurated,  Mr.  Hiscock  had  Income  a Senator, 
and,  unmindful  of  the  favor  shown  him  by  a Demo- 
cratic President  in  the  matter  of  the  Syracuse  post- 
office,  he  began  to  press  the  President  to  remove  Mr. 
Northrup  and  appoint  Mr.  Carroll  E.  Smith,  a 
friend  of  the  Senator's.  Mr.  Beldkn,  also  of  Syra- 
cuse, now  Republican  Representative  in  Cotigress, 
with  other  citizens,  insisted  that  Mr.  Northrup  should 
he  retained,  as  his  predecessor  had  been,  until  the  ex- 
piration of  his  term,  unless  some  reason  for  removal 
could  lie  shown,  or  unless  the  President  would  state 
frankly  that  he  removed  him  because  he  was  a Demo- 
crat. There  were  no  known  grounds  for  removal,  but 
inspectors  Avere  sent  to  discover  some.  Mr.  North- 
rup went  to  Washington  to  ask  to  know  the  charges 
against  him.  But  the  President  said  that  every  Dem- 
ocratic postmaster  who  had  been  appointed  by  Mr. 
Cleveland  ought  to  take  himself  out  of  the  way ; and 
without  any  charges  known  to  him,  Mr.  Northrup 
was  removed  a few  days  since,  and  Mr.  Hiscock  s 
friend,  Mr.  SMITH,  was  appointed  in  his  place. 

This  is  only  another  illustration  of  the  President's 
violation  of  his  own  pledges,  and  of  Senator  Hiscock's 
contempt  for  the  solemn  engagement  of  his  parly 
with  the  country.  President  Harrison  said  that  it 
would  he  his  sincere  purpose,  if  elected,  to  advance 
reform;  that  fitness,  and  not  party  service,  should  he 
the  essential  test  in  appointment ; that  fidelity  and 
efficiency  should  he  the  only  sura  tenure  of  office; 
and  that  only  the  interest  of  the  public  service  should 
suggest  removals  from  office.  The  platform  declared 
that  " the  spirit  and  purpose  of  reform  should  he  ob- 
served in  all  executive  appointments.”  These  decla- 
rations were  as  distinct  and  definite  as  the  President’s 
oath  of  office.  But  the  transaction  at  Syracuse  had 
no  regard  whatever  to  the  fidelity  and  efficiency  of 
the  late  postmaster.  His  removal  avhs  not  suggested 
by  the  interests  of  the  public  service,  but  by  the 
Avishes  of  Senator  Hiscock.  It  was  not  the  fitness, 
hut  the  party  service  of  Mr.  Smith,  Avhich  Avas  the 
consideration.  The  fidelity  and  efficiency  of  Mr. 
Northrup  were  not  the  only  sure  tenure  of  his  of- 
fice. and  instead  of  advancing  reform,  the  President 
Ira m pled  it  del iberatelv  under  foot.  That  Mr. CLEVE- 
LAND made  a political ‘change  in  the  office  when  the 
term  of  the  previous  postmaster  had  expired  is  true. 
Does  that  excuse  President  Harrison  for  an  arbi- 
trary political  removal  of  a kind  which  in*  had  sol- 
emnly promised  not  to  make  i That  Mr.  Smith  is  au 


honest  and  capable  man  we  should  be  the  last  to 
doubt.  There  are  thousands  of  other  equally  honest 
and  capable  men  in  Syracuse  who  might  be  good  post- 
masters. Is  that  an  excuse  for  the  President's  fla- 
grant violation  of  his  pledge  ? Postmaster  Harrity, 
in  Philadelphia,  is,  as  we  write,  still  serving  out  his 
term ; and  Postmaster  Corse,  Ave  believe,  and  Col 
lector  Saltonstall,  in  Bostou.  Are  these  facts  rea- 
sons why  President  Harrison  should  do  in  Syracuse 
what  he  liad  declared  should  not  he  done  < 

Is  the  solemn  pledge  of  the  President  of  the  United 
Stales  to  be  accepted  of  course  as  meaningless?  Is 
pointing  out  his  violation  of  his  pledges  really  a 
malignant  and  treacherous  assault  upon  him  ? Must 
lie  he  supposed  to  have  used  plain  words  in  some 
other  than  their  obvious  sense,  and  if  so,  in  what 
sense,  and  for  what  purpose  ? Mr.  Russ,  in  his  late 
letter,  supposes  the  ease  of  railway  shareholders  who 
desire  certain  improvements,  and  who  are  asked  to 
vole  for  the  election  of  a president  who  promises  to 
do  Avliat  they  Avish.  He  is  elected,  and  refuses  to 
keep  li is  word, 

“iinii  1 mid  mv  jii;iglil(ors,  who  have  made  investments,  arc 
lr ft  to  tvjirct  our  credulous  confidence  in  the  promises  of  a rail- 
way president.  With  wlmt  feeling  should  we  regard  the  ntan  who 
had  thus  deceived  us!1  And  is  there  to  be  less  confidence  in  the 
pledge  of  a man  at  the  head  of  the  nation,  or  is  ihe  breach  of  such 
a pledge  more  excusable?” 

Mr.  Henry  Cabot  Lodge  thinks  that  such  ques- 
tions of  a Republican  President  should  he  asked  iu 
ji  Democratic  Convention,  where  they'  belong.  But 
Avhy  ? The  pledges  were  the  promises  of  a President 
of  the  United  States.  They  were  not  made  to  Demo- 
crats; they  were  made  to  the  country'.  If  Mr.  Lodge 
denies  that,  the  pledges  have  been  broken,  let  him 
show  in  a Republican  Convention,  or  in  Congress,  or 
wherever  he  may  prefer,  that  they  have  been  fulfilled, 
and  thus  put  to  shame  those  who  deny  it.  But  lie 
must  not  hope,  and  he  ought  not  to  try,  to  silence 
the  exposure  of  such  shameful  disregard  of  pledges 
as  is  shown  by  a transaction  like  that  at  Syracuse 
by  the  mere,  allegation  that  it  is  a futile  effort  of 
partisan  malignity.  The  continued  and  prolonged 
violation  of  pledges  by  the  President  of  the  United 
Suites  does  not  concern  a party  only';  it  affects  the 
national  honor. 


THE  CITY  IN  THE  LEGISLATURE. 

There  are  twenty-four  Assemblymen  from  the 
city  of  New  York  in  the  Suite  Legislature.  The  city 
contains  fully  a fifth  of  the  whole  population  of  the 
State.  It  is  the  chief  city  of  the  Western  continent, 
and  one  of  the  four  or  five  largest  cities  in  the  world. 
Its  character,  ability,  enterprise,  and  wealth  are  re- 
nowned. Considering  all  these  facts,  and  such  as 
these,  and  the  further  fact  that  our  State  govern- 
ment is  government  by'  representatives  of  the  people, 
Avliat  can  lie  more  extraordinary  than  the  list  of  the 
twenty-four  represen  tat  i\'es  of  the  oity  in  the  last 
legislature,  constituting  about  a fifth  of  the  Assem- 
bly, which  is  published  byr  the  City  Reform  Club? 
The  only  names  upon* the  list  which  are  known  at 
all  are  those  of  Mr.  Robert  Ray  Hamilton  and  Mr. 
Ernest  Crosby.  The  rest  are  totally  unknown,  or 
knoAvn  discreditably'.  It  may  be  truly'  said  in  gen- 
eral that  the  character,  intelligence,  ability,  and  re- 
spectability of  the  city'  are  wholly  unrepresented  in 
the  delegation  from  the  city*  to  the  Legislature.  Of 
the  entire  number  five  only  were  children  of  Amer- 
ican parents.  By  occupation  five  Avere  liquor  or  ex- 
liquor  dealers,  and  one  a malt  and  hop  dealer;  seveii 
were  so-called  lawyers;  there  was  one  second-hand 
furniture  dealer,  one  shoe  dealer,  one  machinist,  one 
manufacturer  of  mineral  water,  one  carpenter,  one 
retired  merchant,  one  “politician,”  and  four  of  occu- 
pations “not  known.”  The  best  record  of  service  is 
“fair,”  which  is  marked  against  four  names;  the 
record  for  all  the  others  ranges  from  “useless”  to 
“had”  and  “disgraceful.” 

Tit  is  summary'  is  accompanied  by  a detailed  state- 
ment and  exposure  of  the  “deal  bills”  which  were 
tin*  disgrace  of  the  last  Legislature,  in  which  all  the 
American  members  were  implicated.  Party  names 
have  nothing  to  do  with  the  record.  Democrats  and 
Republicans  AA-ere  equally  concerned  in  the  most  dis- 
graceful transactions.  The  members  of  the  City  Re- 
form Club,  who  have  diligently'  prepared  the  sum- 
mary, have  performed  a great  public  service,  for 
Avhich  they'  are  entitled  to  public  gratitude.  Armed 
av i tli  their  manual,  which  may'  be  procured  of  Mr. 
Welling,  at  2 Wall  Street,  the  voter  may  at  least 
know  for  whom  not  to  vote.  It  is  curious  to  com- 
pare the  list  with  that  of  the  Assemblymen  from 
New  York  a hundred  years  ago.  If,  as  Senator  His- 
cock  informs  us,  Washington,  were  he  now'  a can- 
didate for  the  Presidency,  would  do  just  what  all 
candidates  now  do,  yet  the  contemporaries  of  Wash- 
ington in  New  York  did  not  send  to  the  Legislature 
representatives  who  corresponded  to  those  of  the  pre- 
sent day.  If  this  be  pessimism,  it  is  none  the  less 
the  truth. 

The  remedy  for  the  situation  is  obvious,  hut  its 
application  is  not  easy.  It  consists,  of  course,  in  the 
union  of  all  good  citizens  who  wish  to  change  the 
character  of  the  city  representation.  This  implies 
organization  and  labor  and  expense  which  are  very 
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considerable.  It  implies,  also,  upon  the  part  of  the 
great  body  of  such  citizens  as  we  describe  conSdence 
in  the  leaders  of  any  such  union.  The  utmost  ser- 
vice can  be  rendered  by  the  City  Reform  Club  itself 
in  the  publication  before  election  of  all  accessible  in- 
formation about  the  candidates  for  the  Assembly. 
The  time  is  always  very  short  for  such  work,  but  the 
intelligent  voters  of  the  city  could  be  enabled  to  act 
with  knowledge  so  far  as  they  are  really  disposed  to 
send  respectable  representatives.  Party  politics  have 
nothing  to  do  with  the  selection.  The  Assemblymen 
whose  record  was  “fair"’  last  year  were  one  Repub- 
lican and  three  Democrats.  The  first  point  is  to  se- 
cure honest  men.  and  men  who  will  support  certain 
measures,  such  as  a ballot  law,  high  license,  and  the 
protection  of  public  grounds.  It  is  a good  fortune, 
which,  however,  seldom  occurs,  when  men  of  high 
character  and  courage  and  ability  like  Theodore 
Roosevelt  and  Walter  Howe  are  willing  to  go  to 
the  Legislature  from  the  city.  But  it  is  possible, 
with  care  and  persistence,  to  secure  some  honest  men, 
and  it  is  a happy  result  worth  trying  for. 


THE  PEOPLE  AND  TAMMANY  HALL. 

The  question  of  the  city  election  is  very  simple. 
Shall  the  control  of  municipal  affairs  pass  completely 
into  the  power  of  Tammany  Hall  ? Does  experience 
show  that  hotly  of  politicians  to  be  so  public-spirited, 
so  upright  and  single-minded,  that  it  is  desirable  to 
give  it  the  supreme  command  of  the  city  pay-roll,  and 
thus  enable  it  to  secure  an  indefinite  municipal  as- 
cendency I Does  anybody  suppose  that  Tammany  is 
seeking  such  power  for  the  general  benefit  of  the 
community  and  not  for  itself ; and  is  it  wise  to  permit 
such  a vast  force  devoted  to  selfish  and  personal  ends 
to  establish  itself  firmly  and  immutably  in  the  com- 
munity ? 

This  is  the  question  which  the  election  next  week 
will  answer.  That  Tammany  Hall  is  conscious  of 
its  great  importance  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  it  aban- 
doned ‘‘the  slate”  which  it  had  originally  prepared 
upon  the  distinct  intimation  of  public  opposition  to 
it,  and  that  it  substituted  at  the  last  moment  names 
supposed  to  be  more  generally  acceptable,  in  order 
that  it  might  “ pander  to  the  better  sentiment”  of  the 
community.  It  hopes  by  presenting  candidates  of 
character,  but  wholly  devoted  to  its  interests,  to  pla- 
cate opposition  and  to  improve  its  chances  of  success. 
But  whatever  the  good  character  of  its  candidates 
may  be,  it  does  not  change  the  nature  of  the  contest. 
The  candidates  nominated  at  a meeting  of  citizens  of 
the  highest  standing  belong  to  all  political  parties, 
like  the  citizens  who  have  nominated  them.  In  char- 
acter, ability,  and  fitness  they  are  in  every  way  equal 
to  their  opponents. 

Their  success  would  at  once  secure  the  most  excel- 
lent officers  for  the  city,  and  frustrate  the  schemes  of 
Tammany  Hall.  They  would  have  no  common  party 
or  associated  ends  to  serve,  no  followers  to  reward, 
and  no  promises  to  fulfil.  Their  election  would  be 
the  triumph  of  public  spirit  over  the  interested  and 
selfish  purposes  of  a political  clique,  and  prevent  the 
fastening  of  a mastery  upon  the  city  which  would 
not  be  easily  shaken  off,  and  of  which  the  city  has 
had  bitter  experience.  Such  power  as  that  which  is 
sought  by  Tammany  Hall  constantly  becomes  more 
despotic  and  corrupt,  and  its  overthrow  is  in  itself  a 
high  and  praiseworthy  object  of  the  combined  action 
of  good  citizens.  The  opportunity  now  offered  for 
its  overthrow,  by  the  election  of  candidates  who  are 
in  every  way  worthy  of  the  warmest  support,  is  one 
which  such  citizens  will  feel  it  to  be  the  highest  duty 
to  improve.  


WILLIAM  M.  DICKSON. 

Among  the  victims  of  the  late  tragical  catastrophe  upon 
the  inclined  piano  railway  in  Cincinnati  was  Jnclgc  Wil- 
liam M.  Dickson.  He  was  a lawyer  of  distinction,  but  long 
withdrawn  by  ill  health  from  the  active  practice  of  his 
profession.  Judge  Dickson  was  one  of  that  most  valuable 
class  of  citizens  who  take  the  most  active  and  intelligent 
interest,  in  the  observation  of  public  affairs,  which  they 
seek  to  influence  by  the  pen.  He  was  an  original  anti- 
slavery Republican,  and  the  personal  friend  of  many  of  the 
Republican  lathers.  Ho  served  as  Judge- Advocate,  we 
believe,  during  some  part  of  the  war,  and  his  occasional 
contributions  to  its  secret  history  are  very  valuable  and 
significant. 

Judge  Dickson's  temperament  was  conservative,  and  he 
criticised  with  severity  the  earlier  signs  of  difference  of 
feeling  among  Republicans  after  the  war.  In  this  State  he 
was  disposed  to  chide  those  who  did  not  yield  patiently  to 
the  ascendency  of  Mr.  Conk  ling,  and  he  doubted  whether 
reform  of  the  civil  service  was  not  chimerical,  because  it 
was  questionable  whether  there  must  not  be  always  a paid 
body  of  practical  polit  ical  managers.  The  Republican  tra- 
dition was  very  strong  in  his  affections,  but  his  natural 
rectitude  of  mind  and  his  clear  intelligence  came  often  in 
conflict  with  party  ways  and  party  chiefs.  A student  of 
society,  with  a deep  instinct  of  justice  and  broad  and 
sensitive  human  sympathies,  he  felt  that  there  were  ques- 
tions of  the  utmost  importance  underlying  ordinary  party 
differences  which  could  not  be  always  postponed,  and  which 
were  more  wisely  encountered  frankly  and  carefully  con- 
sidered, while  a native  independence  as  it  strengthened 
his  convictions  gradually  released  him  from  the  mere  bond- 
age of  party. 

lu  lt?r)4  Judge  Dickson  was  grievously  disappointed  by 


the  Presidential  nomination  of  his  party,  which  seemed  to 
him  to  indicate  a serious  change  in  its  character  and  ani- 
mating spirit.  But  the  alternative  of  Democratic  domi- 
nance was  utterly  distasteful  to  him.  A subsequent  visit 
to  the  Southern  States  enlightened  him  upon  some  pre- 
conceived points,  ami  the  Cleveland  administration  by 
no  means  justified  the  traditional  view  of  tho  identity  of 
Democratic  domination  and  national  decay.  The  Presi- 
dent’s message  of  lrtr<7  announced  in  general  a revenue 
policy  which  ho  approved,  and  during  the  campaign  of 
Ihhm  he  announced  in  a letter  to  the  Lincoln  Club  his  in- 
tention to  vote  for  Mr.  Cleveland.  This  year,  believing 
that  the  Democratic  party  in  Ohio  had  lost  a great  oppor- 
tunity by  not  taking  strong  ground  for  tariff  reform,  and 
anticipating  more  effective  temperance  action  from  the 
Republicans,  he  had  decided  to  support  the  re-election  of 
Governor  Forakek,  although  the  campaign,  he  said,  hail 
degenerated  into  mere  personal  defamation.  Judge  Dick- 
son was  a man  of  that  union  of  deep  convictions,  cultivated 
intelligence,  and  intellectual  ability,  npright  character, 
political  courage,  and  independence,  which  is  peculiarly 
American.  His  sudden  and  lamentable  death  is  a distinct 
loss  to  the  forces  of  the  best  American  citizenship.  His 
name  will  not  pass  into  our  history,  but  it  is  such  qualities 
as  his  that  make  it. 


NOT  TOO  PERFECT. 

Secretary  Noble  and  Assistant  Secretary  Bussey  have 
been  trying  to  undo  as  much  as  possible  of  the  mischief 
wrought  by  Commissioner  Tanner.  The  Secretary’s  de- 
cision that  the  rerating  of  Senator  Mandehson  was  illegal, 
reversed  action  which  Mr.  Tanner  intended  should  be  gen- 
eral, and  the  Assistant  Secretary  has  come  to  the  rescue  of 
the  Treasury  by  rescinding  the  Tanner  order  that  $4  per 
month  should  be  the  minimum  pension  rate.  It  was  a fa- 
vorite Republican  criticism  of  the  late  administration  that 
the  Democratic  party  had  lost  the  faculty  of  practical  gov- 
ernment. But  whatever  evidence  of  this  fact  that  admin- 
istration may  have  furnished,  it  gave  no  proof  of  incapacity 
so  flagrant  and  outrageous  as  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Tan- 
ner to  tho  control  of  tho  Pension  Bureau. 

The  President  was  fully  informed  of  the  standing  of  Mr. 
Tanner  in  his  own  community,  and  of  his  fitness  for  an 
office  of  the  importance  and  character  of  the.Pension  Com- 
missionership.  In  no  important  office  are  sound  discretion, 
thorough  business  habits,  and  a strong  sense  of  responsi- 
bility more  indispensable,  and  no  man  could  have  been 
readily  found  more  destitute  of  them  all  than  the  one 
whom  the  President  selected.  It  is  impossible  to  suppose 
that  he  was  intent  upon  finding  the  most  suitable  person 
for  the  place.  All  the  facts  show  that  the  appointment 
was  made  not  for  the  purpose  of  discharging  the  duties  of 
the  office  most  efficiently  for  the  country,  but  to  please  the 
Grand  Army  and  to  carry  out  the  policy  of  largess,  which 
the  President  himself  had  declared  ought  not  to  bo 
squeamish. 

If  there  was  a more  wanton  and  unpardonable  executive 
act  of  the  highest  public  concern  under  the  late  adminis- 
tration, it  has  not  yet  been  mentioned.  Such  an  appoint- 
ment to  such  an  office  is  a striking  illustration  of  the  re- 
mark of  the  merry  Mr.  Benjamin  Bi'TTKrwortii  of  Ohio, 
that  this  administration  “ is  not  spoiled  by  striving  in  this 
practical  world  for  a mere  ideal  good  and  a perfection  that 
pertnineth  not  to  the  earth.” 

The  Tanner  episode  certainly  justifies  Mr.  Butter- 
worth's  observation. 


IN  VIRGINIA. 

General  Mahone  is  wliat  the  Republican  press  calls  a 
rebel  brigadier.  He  is  also  a repudiator,  and  he  has  never 
been  called,  so  far  as  we  know,  an  npright  politician.  He 
is  the  Republican  candidate  for  the  Governorship  of  Vir- 
ginia, and  Mr.  John  M.  Langston,  a colored  Virginian  anil 
a Republican,  offered  to  stump  the  State  for  Mahone  “ if 
he  would  agreo  not  to  use  against  colored  citizens  the  power 
he  got  from  them.”  He  asked  no  personal  favors,  hut  only 
that  the  Republican  State  administration  would  deal  hon- 
estly with  his  race. 

General  Mahone  wonld  not  give  the  pledge,  and  Mr. 
Langston  has  gone  to  Ohio  to  stnmp  for  Governor  Fora- 
kkr.  It  is  understood  that  the  Republican  managers  in 
Virginia  insisted  that  he  should  speak  to  colored  audiences 
only.  In  a word,  the  reports  show  that  Mahone  and  his 
managers  share  the  general  local  feeling  of  the  white  citi- 
zens, and  do  not  wish  to  favor  what  is  called  negro  rule. 
Mr.  Fortune,  a colored  writer,  points  out  that  this  appre- 
hension is  unfounded,  for  the  simple  reason  that  the  color- 
ed voters  are  not  a majority,  except  in  three  States,  and 
there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  either  in  those  States  or 
elsewhere  they  will  always  vote  as  a race.  Were  they 
practically  recognized,  as  eqnal  citizens,  like  naturalized 
foreigners  elsewhere,  Mr.  Fortune  evidently  thinks  that 
they  would  divide  in  political  action  like  other  citizens. 

But  it  is  significant  that  the  first  act  of  the  movement 
to  re-establish  Republican  dominance  in  a Southern  State 
should  l»e  the  practical  repulsion  of  the  colored  vote  by  the 
refusal  to  accede  to  Mr.  Langston’s  very  reasonable  re- 
quest. If  the  projected  crusade  of  a Republican  League 
into  those  States  should  be  carried  out,  how  will  this  con- 
duct of  flic  Virginia  campaign  he  explained  f Republican 
leaders  from  the  President  down  insist  that  no  public 
question  is  more  serious  and  pressing  than  the  treatment 
of  tiie  colored  citizens  by  Southern  Democrats.  But.  tho 
Republican  leader  in  Virginia,  in  order  to  gain  white  votes, 
declines  even  to  promise  justice  to  the  colored  citizens.  Is 
that,  one  of  the  signs  that  Virginia  is  turning  her  face  to 
the  morning?  

THE  THOMAS  CONCERTS. 

It  is  pleasant  to  see  that  the  arrival  and  domestication 
among  us  of  eminent  musical  leaders,  such  as  Mr.  Skidi.  and 
Mr.  Nikisch,  do  not  disturb  the  loyalty  of  public  folding 
to  their  predecessor,  the  pioneer  of  the  new  music  in  this 
country,  the  Napoleon  of  conductors,  Theodore  Thomas. 
The  series  of  concerts  undertaken  by  him  for  the  autumn, 


and  greeted  by  an  array  of  names  which  is  a personal  trib- 
ute to  Mr.  Thomas  of  the  most  agreeable  character,  opened 
at  Brooklyn  with  the  utmost  enthusiasm  and  success,  which 
have  continued  iu  other  cities.  The  New  York  concert  will 
take  place  on  the  6th  of  November,  and  wo  uuderstand  that 
its  success  is  even  now  assured. 

The  letter  addressed  to  Mr.  Thomas  says,  what  is  indis- 
putable, ‘‘that  no  individual  influence  is  more  universally 
acknowledged,  and  none  is  more  distinctive,  constant,  in  - 
telligent,  and  effective  than  yours.”  It  adds  that,  in  the. 
development  of  musical  taste  iu  the  country  his  service  has 
been  signal.  It.  is  many  years  ago  that  in  his  summer 
nights’  concerts,  which  recalled  those  of  the  elder  Strauss 
in  the  Thiergarteu  at  Berlin,  Mr.  Thomas  first  introduced 
the  music  of  Wagner  to  Americans.  It  was  then  indeed 
the  music  of  the  future,  hut  how  near  the  future  was  could 
not  be  foreseen.  The  catholicity  of  Mr.  Thomas's  taste, 
shown  at  that  time,  is  always  remarkable,  and  he  has  al- 
ways hail  the  quality  which  is  now  remarked  in  Mr.  Ni- 
le ISCH — the  power  of  imposing  his  own  interpretation  upon 
the  music  which  he  conducts. 

Tho  masterful  gradation  of  time  and  shading  of  tone  to 
develop  the  perfect  expression  imply  something  more  than 
the  careful  anil  accurate  student  and  devoted  disciple  of 
tradition.  The  great  actor  infuses  into  his  part  the  char- 
acter which  his  genius  apprehends  in  it,  whether  the  tradi- 
tions of  the  theatre  justify  it  or  not.  Thomas  in  conduct- 
ing re-creates,  as  it  were,  the  composer  composing.  It  is 
Beethoven  or  Mozart,  Schubert  or  Wagner  that  we 
hear.  If  we  admit  that  music  is  one  of  the  most  powerful 
and  refining  of  the  higher  forms  of  art,  we  shall  gladly  con- 
cede that  the  man  who  has  fostered  it  so  widely  and  effec- 
tively is  iu  the  true,  sense  a public  benefactor. 


PERSONAL. 

Although  Mrs.  Allen  G.  Thurman  is  older  than  her  husband, 
she  is  said  to  posse.-*  fewer  of  the  infirmities  of  advancing  years. 
One  of  her  chief  cares  consists  in  supervising  Judge  Thurman’s 
toilet,  as  he  is  notoriously  careless  as  to  his  personal  appearance. 
Mrs.  Thurman,  on  the  contrary,  dresses  well,  and  is  still  an  ele- 
gaut-looking  woman. 

— Two  hundred  and  thirty  trains  daily  pass  the  little  house  at 
M6dan  where  Emile  Zola  pursues  his  literary  labors.  To  this 
rural  retreat  Zola  fled  in  1878  to  escape  the  annoyance  of  the 
host  of  tourists  who  filled  Paris  at  the  time  of  the  Exposition. 
The  house  he  occupies  was  originally  a peasant’s  cabin,  and  con- 
tained but  one  room  besides  the  kitchen.  The  latter  M.  Zola  has 
converted  into  a reception-room,  and  has  added  to  the  cabin  a cir- 
cular hall  and  a large  study. 

— Steps  are  being  taken  to  establish  the  Lucy  Webb  Bayes 
Seminary  at  Fremont,  Ohio,  as  a memorial  to  the  late  Mrs.  HaykS 

— Rubinstein  is  not  so  old  a man  as  one  might  suppose  from 
the  fact  that  lie  has  completed  fifty  years  of  profc.-sional  life. 
Ho  began  us  nn  “ infant  prodigy  ” when  nine  years  old,  and  car- 
ries his  sixty  years  lightly.  Bis  figure  is  stalwart  and  athletic, 
his  masses  of  black  hair  are  hardly  tinged  with  gray,  his  small 
black  eyes  are  piercing,  and  his  swarthy  face  is  beardless.  The 
great  musician  lives  at  St.  Petersburg,  where  he  holds  a life  pen- 
sion as  imperial  concert  director,  and  has  been  knighted  in  nearly 
every  country  of  Europe.  He  is  inclined  to  regard  the  future  of 
music  with  apprehension,  and  fails  to  see  where  the  next  crop  of 
composers  and  performers  is  to  come  from. 

— Young  Morgan,  the  colored  Harvard  student  whose' choice  as 
class  orator  lias  caused  something  of  a sensation,  was  born  at 
Petersburg,  Virginia,  nnd  is  twenty-eight  years  old.  When  his 
father  was  freed  by  the  war  he  moved  to  Washington,  where  the 
son  began  his  education.  Young  Morgan  has  supported  himself 
in  college  hv  following  his  trade  as  a barber,  bv  serving  as  a hail- 
boy  in  a Saratoga  hotel  during  the  summer,  and  by  oilier  devices. 
He  lias  already  accumulated  quite  a library,  and  hopes  to  study 
law  as  soon  as  his  college  com  sc  is  finished.  Morgan  has  negro 
features,  but  bright  eyes  and  an  intelligent  forehead. 

— A toyshop-keeper  named  Johnson,  living  at  Bury  St.  Edmunds, 
a town  in  Suffolk  County,  England,  was  the  original  of  Smike,  one 
of  Dickens’s  characters  in  Nicholas  Nirkhhi/.  Not  till  long  after 
the  book  was  written  did  Johnson  know  how  he  had  been  hon- 
ored, the  facts  in  his  life  at  Dotliebovs’  Hall  being  gleaned  by  Mr. 
Dickens  from  others.  Johnson  says  there  was  no  exaggeration 
of  the  condition  of  affairs  at  the  Ball,  and  corroborates  every- 
thing, even  to  the  administration  by  Mrs.  Squeers  of  her  favorite 
remedy  of  “ flour  of  brimstone  nnd  iriolasies.”  Be  ran  away  from 
the  school  when  he  was  fifteen  years  old. 

— The  slender  form,  blue  eyes,  fresh  complexion,  and  winning 
manners  of  Miss  Mary  Louise  Worley,  of  London,  England,  are 
not  the  characteristics  usually  associated  with  one  who  has  dis- 
tinguished herself  so  greatly  in  the  higher  branches  of  learning. 
She  has  won  honors  at  London  University,  Girt  on  College,  and 
Cambridge,  and  has  now  passed  the  Master  of  Arts  examination  at 
the  London  University  with  first  honors.  Miss  Worley’s  taste  lias 
been  principally  for  languages,  and  as  a Sanscrit  scholar  she  is 
said  to  have  few  rivals.  Her  fattier  is  a successful  Londou  phy- 
sician. 

— The  heart  of  Queen  Marik  of  Bavaria  was  removed  from  her 
body  soon  after  her  death  at  Munich  several  months  ago,  and  em- 
balmed, according  to  a custom  which  has  prevailed  in  the  royal 
house  since  the  Middle  Ages.  Recently  it  was  placed  in  a silver 
urn,  nnd  taken  with  niucli  pomp  and  ceremony  to  the  ancient 
chapel  of  our  laidy  of  Mercies,  where  it  now  rests  in  a niche  of 
the  chancel  wall  near  the  heart-  of  king-  and  queens  who  died 
centuries  ago. 

— Senator  EvaRts  is  an  omnivorous  reader,  ami  is  said  to  he 
especially  fond  of  books  on  metaphysics,  or  those  devoted  to  the 
discussion  of  economic  or  sociological  problems. 

— Professor  David  P.  Toon,  of  Amherst  College,  who  is  in 
charge  of  the  party  of  scientists  now  on  their  way  to  the  vve-t 
eoast  of  Africa  to  observe  the  eclipse  of  the  sun,  i-  a compara- 
tively young  man  Be  was  born  at  Lake  Ridge,  New  York,  in 
1855,  ami  twenty  years  lat-r  was  graduated  at  Amherst.  When 
only  twenty-three  years  old  he  directed  a government  expedition 
that  was  sent  to  Texas  to  observe  an  eclipse. 

— Lord  Tennyson  enjoys  better  health  at  present  than  he  lias 
known  before  for  some  time.  Be  may  lie  seen  alnm-t  daih  in 
some  of  the  beautiful  walks  or  drives  in  the  vicinity  of  lla-lemere. 

— Bon.  Francis  W Biro,  known  a-  “ the  Sage  of  Walpole,”  and 
honored  for  ms  honesty  and  -tint  devotion  to  Democr.nie  | • 1 1 1 1 < • i - 
pies,  has  ju-t  observed' his  eightieth  Mitlnliv  at  hi-  Imme  iu  E i-l 
Walpole,  Mus-achu-elts.  Mr.  Hl,.l.  was  gradual..!  at  Blown  Cn:. 
versity  in  1831, ami  lias  attended  even  i 'ommeiieeii.eM  but  tin.,, 
since  lie  left  his  «//«.<  muter. 

— Rev.  JosEfll  Cook  has  Imuglii  the  -ummit  of  Mount  iMune.. 
ill  his  native  town  of  Ticonderoga,  New  York,  and  will  put  up  ,i 

Ai.i.kn  and  his  heroes,  and  those  of  the  soldiers  hum  I icomb-; 
who  fell  iu  the  late  war. 
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GENERAL  GREEN  B.  RAUM,  THE  NEW  COMMISSIONER  OF  PENSIONS. 
From  a Puotookapu  uy  Bell,  Washington. 


THE  WORK 
OF  THE  MARITIME 
CONFERENCE. 

An  international  confer- 
ence is  being  held  at  Wash- 
ington, having  for  its  ob- 
ject the  securing  of  greater 
safety  to  life  and  property 
on  the  high  seas  and  coast 
waters  than  is  at  present 
obtainable  with  the  dissimi- 
lar and  frequently  conflict- 
ing signalling  systems  in 
vogue  on  ships  of  different 
nationalities.  Among  the 


THE  NEW  COMMISSIONER  OF  PENSIONS. 


Grxkn  B.  Raum  was  born  in  Golconda,  Pope  County,  Illinois, 
December  3, 1829.  He  attended  the  public  schools,  studied  law, 
and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1853.  Three  years  later  he  took 
his  family  to  Kansas.  It  was  in  the  midst  of  the  great  struggle 
for  freedom,  and  his  influence  was  at  once  thrown  on  the  side  of 
the  Free  State  party.  Such  action  was  dangerous,  and  for  his 
family’s  sake  he  moved  back  to  Illinois  in  1857,  settling  at  Har- 
risburg. At  this  time,  and  until  1861,  Mr.  Raum  professed  him- 
self a Democrat.  But  he  was  heartily  for  the  Union,  and  when 
the  war  broke  out  he  enlisted,  and  was  appointed  Major  in  the 
Fifty-sixth  Illinois  Regiment.  In  the  campaign  of  1862  lie  served 
under  General  Rosecrnns  in  Mississippi,  and  at  the  battle  of 
Corinth  he  distinguished  himself  by  leading  an  effective  charge. 
He  was  with  General  Grant  during  the  siege  of  Vicksburg,  and 
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at  all.  Often  their  lights  have  been  mounted,  but 
from  want  of  attention  have  gone  out.  Frequent- 
ly there  is  no  proper  lookout  kept,  and  mantr 
otlior  things  are  done  which  place  in  jeopardy 
not  only  their  own  lives,  but  the  lives  of  other- 
people.  It  is  the  commonest  thing  in  the  world 
for  fishing-boats  to  be  lying  tight  in  the  track  o£ 
steamers,  with  no  light  up,  and  the  only  wonder 
is  that  they  are  not  run  down  and  sunk  oftenor 
than  they  are.  Again,  it  is  not  always  because 
the  two  vessels  come  suddenly  upon  each  other 
that  a collision  occurs.  Occasionally  it  has  hap- 
pened that  the  officers  in  charge  have  been  look- 
ing at  each  other's  ships  for  ten  minutes  or 
more,  and  neither  has  altered  his  course,  because 
each  has  thought  that  the  other  would  do  so.  Att 
the  last  moment  it  has  been  too  late  for  either 
10  do  it,  and  a collision  has  been  the  result. 
Collisions  at  sea  do  sometimes  occur  through  a 
sort  of  spirit  of  obstinacy : neither  ship  will 
give  way  to  the  other.  Or,  more  frequently, 
men  keep  on  hesitating  as  to  what  to  do,  ami 
then  ten  to  one  the  result  is  a smash.  The 
necessity  of  revising  the  present  rules  of  the  road 
has  therefore  been  strongly  insisted  on  by  expe- 
rienced seafaring  men  for  a long  time,  and  it  will 
doubtless  be  recognized  by  the  conference.  One 
of  these  rules  in  particular  is  a very  obnoxious 
one  to  masters  of  steamers,  and  will  certainly  be 
amended ; it  is  that  one  which  gives  the  right  of 
way  to  all  sailing  vessels  over  all  steamers,  re- 
gardless of  the  size  or  position  of  the  latter.  In 
case  of  collision,  the  fact  that  damages  mast  al- 
ways be  paid  by  the  steamer  places  a premium 
upon  accidents  in  favor  of  the  captain  of  the  sail- 
ing vessel.  The  quarrel  between  the  steam-ship 
and  the  sailing  vessel  will  also  involve  the  pro- 
posal of  a law  requiring  that  sailing  vessels  in 
tin*  vicinity  of  steamers  shall  display  some  sig- 
nal before  tucking  or  wearing.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  steam-ship  people  w ill  he  asked  to 
provide  some  noiseless  method  of  blowing  off 
steam,  because  when  a steamer  carrying  the  high 
pressures  now  required  stops  for  any  purpose, 
the  noise  of  the  escaping  steam  deadens  all  oth- 
er sound,  rendering  it  impossible  to  distinguish 
sound  signals  of  any  kind.  It  has  also  been 
proposed  that  the  speed  of  steam  vessels  while 
running  in  a fog  should  be  limited  to  six  knots, 
and  that  the  sail  carried  by  sailing  vessels  shall 
be  regulated.  By  slowing  down  the  fast  steam- 
ers to  the  low  s|H*ed  suggested,  it  is  hoped  to 
make  them  seek  a course  further  south,  clear  of 
fogs,  and  in  the  interest  of  the  establishment  of 
“ocean  lanes." 

Another  very  important  subject  considered  is 
the  best  manner  of  arranging  the  lights  at  night 
on  vessels  at  sea  or  in  the  harbors,  and  a new 
system  of  “ range  lights  ” will  lie  proposed  which 
will  make  it  essential  that  these  lights  should  be 
carried  as  high  up  as  possible  on  the  mainmast, 
while  the  present  mast-head  steaming  light 
should  be  on  the  outermost  of  the  head  stays, 
and  the  red  and  green  lights,  if  they  are  retained, 
should  be  in  the  same  vertical  panel  with  this 
mast-head  light.  In  order  to  avoid  confusion, 
the  lights  in  use  at  present  are  to  be  continued 
without  change,  and  ail  innovations  are  in  the 
introduction  of  additional  lights.  The  change 
must  be  more  or  less  gradual,  as  the  sailor  is 
very  conservative,  and  will  not  accept  a radical 
change.  But  the  change  would  doubtless  be  an 
admirable  one,  for  experience  has  again  and  again 
demonstrated  that  colored  lights  cannot  be  seen 
as  far  as  white  lights,  and  it  would  seem  to  be 
advisable  to  substitute  for  the  two  side  colored 
lights  ene  bright  white  light,  carried  at  the  end 
of  the  head  booms  on  sailing  vessels  and  on  a 
staff  in  the  bows  of  steamers.  The  chief  and 


"*  vessels.  The  sitoject  is  not  nearly  exhausted, 
for  the  question  of  complete  safety  in  perfect 
ease  and  freedom  of  motion  at  sea  is  an  extreme- 
ly complicated  one,  but  enough  has  been  said  to 
show  the  advantages  of  the  proposed  system  of 
range  lights  over  the  present  imperfect  and  prim- 
itive one,  in  which  a couple  of  colored  medueval 
hobgoblins  are  the  only  resources  to  meet  the 
thousand  and  one  exigencies  of  modern  marine 
engineering. 

The  next  interesting  question  is  that  of  sig- 
nalling. It  has  long  been  found  necessary  to 
liave  some  method  of  signalling  between  vessels 
in  order  to  indicate  what  their  intentions  are  re- 
garding a change  of  course ; and  the  great  point  is 
to  make  instruments  used  for  this  purpose  as  sim- 
ple and  inexpensive  as  they  can  be  made  consist- 
ent with  efficiency.  Consequently  all  automatic 
appliances,  v.ith  more  or  less  complicated  attach- 
ments liable  to  get  out  of  order  when  most  needed, 
should  be  carefully  avoided.  Sound  instruments 
should  be  of  uniform  size,  pattern,  and  power, 
and  should  be  required  to  pass  a rigid  govern- 
ment inspection  before  they  can  be  sold  or  used. 
Other  suggestions  are  as  follows:  all  steamers 
shall  carry  steam- whistles  as  now  required  by 
law.  Large  sailing  vessels  shall  carry  fog-horns 
connected  directly  with  compressed  air-receivers, 
which,  together  with  the  necessary  air-pump,  shall 
be  securely  fastened  to  the  deck  below.  The 
horns  shall  be  fitted  to  a pipe  passing  through 
the  deck,  and  shall  be  arranged  so  that  they  can 
be  readily  unshipped.  Small  sailing  craft  shall 
carry  gongs  instead  of  the  mouth  horns  now  re- 
quired by  law.  Tito  fog-horns  now  used  on  sail- 
ing vessels,  even  if  new  ami  in  good  condition, 
cannot  be  heard  over  half  a mile ; while  on  board 
steamers,  owing  to  the  rush  of  the  water,  the 
xhrobbiug  of  the  engines,  and  so  forth,  they  can- 
not often  he  heard  at  all.  The  gong  is  proposed 
as  being  simple,  cheap,  and  not  liable  to  be  in- 
jured bv  sea-water.  It  lias  three  times  the  range 
of  tlie  fish-horn  and  ten  times  its  life.  The 
■ Chiue^e  have  used  it  for  years  with  great  suc- 
cess, and  make  with  it  long  or  short  sounds  at 
will. 

Lieutenant  Blow,  the  officer  in  charge  of  the 
Branch  Hydrographic  Office  in  New  York,  lias 
drawn  up  three  codes  of  compass  signals — to  be 
used  in  a fog  only,  and  in  connection  witlt  ma- 
tt outvying  signals — which  are  now  submitted  for 
criticism  ami  suggestion  to  experts.  The  first 
code  is  made  to  depend  on  the  number  of  sounds, 
tlie  second  on  the  length  of  the  sound,  while  the 
third  deponds  upon  the  different  tones  of  two  in- 
struments. In  this  code  each  vessel  will  be  re- 
quired to  luive  two  instruments  of  different  tones, 
and  pitched  about  one  octave  apart.  Thus: 


N.— High. 

S. — Low, 

K.— High,  low. 
W.— Low,  high. 


N.K.— High,  high,  low. 
S.E.—  Low,  high,  low. 
N.W. — High,  low,  high. 
8.W.— Low,  low,  high. 


This  scale  will  give  the  reader  an  idea  of  the 
principle  of  the  other  codes  as  well.  It  will  be 
observed  that  no  signal  contains  more  than 
three  sounds,  and  opposite  points  have  opposite 
sounds,  making  the  combinations  easier  to  memo- 

Manoeuvring  signals  shall  be  used  under  all 
circumstances  when  two  vessels  are  approaching 
each  other  so  as  to  involve  danger  of  collision, 
whether  the  compass  signals  are  to  be  used  or 
not.  The  present  code  used  by  sailing  vessels — 
one  blast  of  horn : “ I am  on  starboard  tack 
two  blasts  : “ I am  on  port  tack  ” — is  not  abso- 
lutely useless,  but  is  quite  apt  to  Vie  an  addition- 
al cause  of  disaster.  For  instance,  steamers  mov- 


... . apparent  advantages  of  this  single  front  ing  at  the  rau.*  of  ten  knots  per  hour  will,  i 
range  light  would  be  that  it  could  not  be  ob-  general  rule,  draw  the  wind  ahead,  and  make  it 
scared  bv  sails  or  tigging ; that  being  further  for-  a matter  of  guesswork  to  determine  the  true  di- 
ward,  it  would  afford  a better  range ; that  being  rection  of  the  wind  and  the  course  the  sailing 
higher  above  the  sea-level,  it  would  lie  less  likely  vessel  is  heading.  The  following  manoeuvring 
t«  be  washed  awav  in  bad  weather;  that  one  signals  are  therefore  made  obligatory,  and  shall 
light  is  less  expensive  than  two,  particularly  be  sed  in  addition  to  any  code  of  compass  sig- 
when  the  two  are  colored  lights ; and,  finally,  nals  which  may  hereafter  be  adopted.  These 
that  a white  light  can  be  seen  twice  as  far  off  as  signals  shall  apply  to  sailing  vessels  as  well  as  to 
a red,  and  three  times  as  a green  light  is  visible,  steamers,  and  shall  take  the  plaee  of  the  “ option- 
Experience  has  shown  that  pilots  who  were  color  al  helm  signals  ” : 
blind  have  been  able  to  successfully  avoid  ves-  r4“"  ""“‘1  ‘ 


sols  carrying  range  lights,  which  they  were  able 
to  distinguish  at  a greater  distance  than  those 
who  were  not  color  blind  could  see  the  colored 
lights.  The  intensity  of  the  electric  lights  car- 
ried in  the  saloons  and  cabins  of  passenger 
steamers  has  resulted  in  an  almost  total  eclipse 
of  tlie  green  side  light,  which  in  such  vessels  can 
now  hardly  he  distinguished  until  almost  too 
close  to  serve  as  a guide  for  tlie  avoidance  of 
collision.  On  this  account,  as  well  as  because  it 
is  thought  that  a different  arrangement  of  lights 
will  result  in  a quicker  perception  of  tlie  fact 
that  an  approaching  vessel  has  altered  her  course, 
it  is  proposed  eventually  to  do  away  with  the  col- 
ored aide  lights,  and  substitute  in  their  stead 
one  bright  white  light,  to  be  carried  on  the  booms 
or  forward  stay.  Another  advantage  to  be  gain- 
ed by  tlie  proposed  range  lights  would  be  that  by 
them  the  international  and  the  local  American 
laws  are  harmonized.  The  system  is  so  arranged 
that  vessels  one  is  apt  to  meet  least  frequently 
carry  one  range  light,  fast  steamers  two,  while 
steamers  towing  or  disabled  carry  three  lights, 
and  so  on ; and  thus  tlie  very  earliest  informa- 
tion regarding  the  character  of  the  approaching 
vessel  is  given,  while  tlie  speed  of  a steamer  can 
be  determined  approximately,  and  the  course  a 
vessel  is  steering  can  be  determined  within  a 
point.  The  more  the  system  is  studied,  the  more 
admirable  does  it  appear. 

Take  tlie  case  of  the  transatlantic  steamers 
again,  with  their  innumerable  electric  lights. 
These  very  rows  of  lights  would,  under  the  pro- 
posed system,  act  as  range  lights,  and  render  the 
side  lights  almost  useless,  except  when  end  on. 
The  use  of  the  two  white  range  lights,  denoting 


One  long  oottnd : “ I am  directing  my  course  to 
starboard." 

Two  long  sounds : “ I am  directing  my  course 
to  port." 

Three  long  sounds : “ I am  being  towed  by  the 
vessel  ahead.”  (Thie  signal  will  be  used  only  in 
thick  and  foggy  weather.)  The  vessel  towing  will 
make  the  regular  “ manoeuvring ” and  “com- 
pass " signals. 

Any  number  of  short  rapid  sounds  is  to  mean  : 
“ I am  backing  full  speed,”  for  a steamer ; or,  “ I 
am  manoeuvring  to  avoid  collision,”  for  sailing 
vessel.  This  signal,  the  present  “ danger  signal,” 
will  also  be  used  as  a call  for  assistance. 

Rapid  ringing  of  ship’s  bell : “ I have  anchored, 
or  have  stopped  my  ship,  and  am  lying  ‘ dead  ’ in 
the  water.” 

Compass  signals  shall  be  used  in  a fog  only,  and 
in  connection  with  manoeuvring  signals.  There 
shall  not  be  more  than  eight  signals,  denoting  ev- 
ery four  points  of  the  compass  steered  by  a ves- 
sel, and  no  signal  shall  consist  of  more  than  four 
distinct  sounds.  The  compass  code  shall  be  plain- 
ly marked  on  the  compass  card,  so  as  to  be  al- 
ways visible  to  the  officer  in  charge  of  the  bridge. 
A vessel  towing  another  in  a fog  shall  give  the 
compass  signal,  while  the  vessel  being  towed  shall 
sound  three  long  blasts  of  tlie  whistle  or  horn,  or 
make  three  long  sounds  on  the  gong. 

The  conference  met  on  October  20th,  and  after 
two  days’  diseussion  of  the  proposed  changes  in 
the  rule  of  the  road,  adjourned  till  the  28th,  to 
consider  the  changes  and  amendments  so  far 
proposed.  The  only  striking  incident  of  the 
meeting  in  its  early  stage  was  the  blunt  proposal 
of  one  of  the  German  delegates  to  increase  the 
speed  of  steam-ships  when  sailing  through  fog. 


over  fifteen  knots  speed,  would  prove  a sufficient  The  proposal  was  strongly  supported,  but  it  is 
warning  to  tramps  not  tojfoSS'the  bows  of  such  ^unlikely  that  it  will  be  seriously  considered. 
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THE  PERSONNEL  OF  THE  CONFERENCE. 

The  International  Maritime  Conference  is  re- 
markable not  only  for  tlie  importance  of  the  sub- 
jects under  discussion,  but  for  the  high  reputa- 
tion of  the  delegates  from  the  different  maritime 
countries  of  the  world.  Skilful  diplomatists,  il- 
lustrious naval  officers,  and  experienced  master 
mariners  of  the  mercantile  marine,  astute  admi- 
ralty lawyers,  and  experts  iu  the  intricacies  of 
international  law,  make  up  a galaxy  of  all  the 
talents  such  as  any  country  might  feel  proud  to 
welcome  to  its  shores. 

So  far  as  tlie  proceedings  have  gone  during 
the  first  week  of  the  meeting,  two  of  the  clever- 
est men  of  the  conference  have  already  stepped 
prominently  to  tlie  front  as  spokesmen  for  their 
respective  delegations,  viz.,  Mi.  Hall  of  England, 
and  Mr.  W.  \V.  Goodrich  of  New  York.  Hotli  of 
these  men — and  they  admire  eacli  other  with  a 
warmth  that  their  occasional  tilts  in  opposition 
only  serve  to  intensify — are  recognized  authori- 
ties in  their  respective  countries  on  all  questions 
relating  to  shipping  interests  and  maritime  law. 
Mr.  Hall,  member  of  Parliament,  is  a legal  ad- 
viser of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  as  well  as  his  inti- 
mate personal  friend,  and  he  enjoys  a European 
reputation  as  an  admiralty  lawyer.  Mr.  Goodrich 
has  so  distinguished  himself  since  the  opening  of 
the  present  conference  that  on  tlie  22d  itist.  lie 
was  appointed  chairman  of  the  American  delega- 
tion as  a fitting  recognition  of  his  prominence 
in  tlie  discussions  of  the  conference.  Admiral 
Franklin,  whom  lie  succeeds,  was  compelled  to 
resign  the  position,  as  tlie  duties  of  president  of 
the  conference  left  him  no  time  to  act  as  the 
leader  of  the  American  delegates.  Mr.  Goodrich 
is  now  in  a better  position  to  cope  with  Mr.  Hall, 
tlie  English  chairman,  and  with  Dr.  Sievekitig  of 
Germany,  another  able  and  active  delegate. 

Lieutenant  V.  L.  Cottman,  secretary  of  the 
American  delegation,  is  a bright  and  experienced 
officer,  with  a tremendous  capacity  for  work, 
who  was  for  many  years  head  of  the  Hydro- 
graphic  Bureau  of  New  York.  Multitudinous  as 
the  details  of  his  duties  as  secretary  were  on  the 
opening  of  the  conference,  he  had  everything  in 
ship-shape  order  within  two  days  of  his  taking 
charge,  so  that  his  fellow  delegates  are  indebted 
to  his  organizing  power  ami  unwearied  industry 
for  the  advantage  of  a clear  horizon  at  the  very 
start. 

Sir  Julian  Pauncefote,  the  recently  appointed 
British  Minister  to  Washington,  who  is  also  to 
take  a part  in  tlie  business  of  tlie  conference,  is 
too  w ell  known  to  require  description.  His  large 
eyes,  strongly  English  features  and  expression, 
atld  courtly  hearing  make  him  a familiar  figure 
in  Washington.  He  is  a studious,  observant 
man,  who  has  steadily  worked  liis  way  up  through 
the  lower  departments  of  the  state  service  to  his 
present  position ; but  what  will  perhaps  be  of 
more  value  to  him  in  tlie  conference  is  that  he  is 
an  experienced  traveller,  having,  among  many 
other  excursions  to  foreign  countries,  made  three 
voyages  to  China  from  England,  during  which  lie 
was  led  to  observe  the  working  of  tlie  present  in- 
congruous marine  code  in  Eastern  waters.  Be- 
fore the  opening  of  the  conference  Sir  Julian,  on 
bis  return  from  England,  expressed  doubts  as  to 
tlie  possible  usefulness  of  the  conference. 

The  name  of  Captain  Bisbee  among  the  Chi- 
nese delegates  is  one  which  hardly  smacks  of  the 
terminology  of  the  Flowery  Kingdom,  and  yet  he 
is  one  of  the  most  trusted  and  valued  servants  of 
the  remote  and  semi-sacred  court  of  Pekin.  Cap- 
tain Bisbee  is  an  American  who  lias  served  tlie 
Chinese  government  uninterruptedly  for  twenty 
years.  He  has  four  Chinamen  as  associate  dele- 
gates, tlie  chief  of  whom  is  Commander  Chen 


Ngen  Tao,  of  the  Imperial  Chinese  Navy,  a 
young  man  of  thirty  - five,  with  a competent 
knowledge  of  English. 

Captain  F.  S.  Malroberg,  of  the  Swedish  dele- 
gation, is  chief  of  the  Nautical  Meteorological 
Bureau  of  Norway.  He  is  one  of  the  members  of 
tlie  conference  who  strenuously  advocate  (with 
Mr.  Goodrich)  the  adoption  of  the  same  system 
of  lights  for  vessels  traversing  inland  and  coast 
waters  as  for  sea-going  vessels. 

The  flag  of  Austria  is  not  often  seen  in  Ameri- 
can waters,  but  to  voyagers  down  the  Mediter- 
ranean and  Levant  it  i-  familiar  enough.  Baron 
de  Spann,  of  the  Austrian  delegation,  is  a man 
experienced  in  maritime  affairs  and  in  interna- 
tional law,  and  his  shrewd  but  conciliatory  dis- 
position, joined  to  undoubted  ability  and  readiness 
of  resource,  will  enable  him  to  take  a leading  part 
in  the  discussions  of  this  distinguished  body  of 
men  from  all  parts  of  the  habitable  globe. 

Captain  P.  T.  Salvesen,  a Norway  dele  ate  and 
one  of  tlie  ablest  officers  of  t„v*  Swedish  navy,  is 
another  of  tlie  most  active  and  suggestive  intel- 
lects of  the  conference.  He  made  an  impression 
at  tlie  start  by  calling  attention  to  the  difficulty 
of  finding  a word  that  would  in  all  languages  con- 
vey the  idea  of  “ carry,”  and  tlie  interpreters  were 
at  once  directed  by  the  conference  to  find  and 
agree  upon  a word  that  would  be  more  flexible. 

Little  populous  Belgium  is  ably  represc  ted  by 
Mr.  Tlteo  Verhrugghe,  who,  in  a vigorous  com- 
posite speech  of  English  and  French,  called  atten- 
tion to  the  difficulty  that  would  arise  in  the  event 
of  a change  in  the  present  code,  because  of  the 
difference  between  the  standards  «<f  measurement. 

Mr.  Frederick  \V.  Verney,  who  represents  Siam, 
is  an  attach^  of  the  Siamese  Legation  in  London. 

SNAG-BOAT  WORK  ON 
WESTERN  RIVERS. 

Sixth  the  advent  of  tlie  steam  horse,  those  of 
Unde  Sam’s  good  subjects  who  have  known  the 
delightful  exjieriences  of  travel  iu  the  “ stern- 
wheelers  ” on  Western  rivers  may  have  taken  the 
idea  into  their  heads  that  the  rivers  and  boats 
bad  nothing  to  do  but  “ dry  up  ” ami-decay. 

Those  of  tlie  aforesaid  subjects  who  take  a 
slip  down  river  now  and  again  know  that  they 
have  not  done  anything  of  the  sort ; in  fact,  the 
rivers  arc  just  a little  too  active  for  Uncle  Sam, 
for  while  they  refuse  to  dry  up,  they  keep  him 
hard  at  work  with  his  snag-boats  to  prevent  their 
choking  up. 

These  boats  are  built  entirely  of  steel,  in  the 
strongest  manner  possible,  have  powerf  ul  engines, 
and  a hull  in  two  sections  (an  enlarged  model 
boot-jack);  fitted  with  powerful  steel  derricks, 
chains,  and  metal  tackle,  they  are  forced  up  to 
the  heaviest  obstructions,  and  lift  them  easily 
from  the  narrow  channels  of  the  rivers.  During 
low  water  all  the  channels  used  by  passenger  and 
freight  steamers  are  patrolled  by  these  boats,  and 
dangerous  snags  are  pulled  out  as  fast  as  they 
are  uncovered  by  the  falling  water.  During  high 
water,  and  after  eacit  of  the  sudden  rises  for 
which  these  rivers  are  notable,  it  is  the  duty  of 
these  boats  to  watch  for  the  “ floaters  ” — a term 
applied  to  heavy  debris  and  boats  adrift;  in 
event  of  tire,  to  assist  in  silencing  the  conflagra- 
tion with  her  big  pumps ; and  in  breaking  up  and 
clearing  away  fallen  bridges  or  wreckage  in  the 
channel  or  at  landings  by  aid  of  a peculiar  and 
powerful  steel  hook  attached  to  her  fore-derrick, 
called,  in  river-men’s  parlance,  a “ parrot  nose.” 

There  are  a number  of  these  boats,  and  each 
carries  the  usual  list  of  officers,  engineers,  and 
crew.  Without  their  aid  the  Western  rivers 
in  many  places  would  be  rendered  entirely  un- 
navigable  on  account  of  “ snags  ” and  “floaters.” 
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FAMILIAR. 

INSPECTOR.  “Are  yon  familiar  with  the  requirements  of  an  elector,  sir?” 

DENNIS.  “ Phw lint’s  that?" 

INSPECTOR.  “Are  you  entitled  to  vote,  sir?” 

DENNIS.  “Faith,  an’  oi  am  that;  it's  tin  days  oi’vc  been  in  the  counthrv,  and  it's  foor  toimes 
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SNAKE  DANCE  OP  THE  MOQUI 
INDIANS. 


BY  WILLIAM  M.  EDWARD Y. 


The  reservation  of  the  Moqui  Indians  is  situ- 
ated in  northern  Arizona,  about  ninety  miles 
from  the  line  of  the  Atluntie  and  Pacific  Rail- 
road. It  is  a wild,  desolate  country,  with  innu- 
merable buttes  rising  abruptly  out  of  barren 
sandy  plains,  and  deep  canons  which  extend  for 
hundreds  of  miles.  There  are  a few  stunted  trees 
upon  the  mesas,  an  occasional  spring,  and  now 
and  then  a valley  fertile  enough  to  yield  a scanty 
crop  of  grain  ; yet  uninviting  ns  the  country  is, 
the  Moqui  Indians  have  for  centuries  made  it 
their  home.  Here  they  have  lived  almost  un- 
known to  the  outside  world,  mingling  little  with 
the  neighboring  tribes,  and  preserving  their  own 
strange  traditions,  and  practising  their  mystic 
religious  rites.  The  agenev  is  located  at  Ream's 
Cafton  — a picturesque  gorge  in  the  heart  of 
the  reservation — and  here  the  government  has 
erected  suitable  buildings  and  established  a 
school.  Competent  teachers  have  been  employ, 
ed,  and  every  effort  has  been  made  to  educate 
and  enlighten  the  tribe;  but  the  superstitions  of 
centuries  cannot  be  readily  broken  down,  and  the 
masses  of  the  Moquis  still  cling  to  their  tradi- 
tions, and  remain  as  densely  ignorant  as  they 
were  hundreds  of  years  ago.  The  three  principal 
villages  are  twelve  miles  from  Ream’s  Canon, 
and  are  built  on  a mesa,  or  table-land,  w hich  rises 
six  hundred  feet  above  the  level  of  the  surround- 
ing plain.  The  sides  of  the  mesa  are  almost  per- 
pendicular, and  there  is  but  one  means  of  ap- 
proach, which  is  by  wav  of  a narrow,  rugged 
roadway  winding  upward  along  the  sides  of  the 
cliffs.  The  mesa  is  not  more  than  three  hundred 
feet  iu  width  at  the  broadest  point,  and  in  some 
places  narrows  down  to  ten  feet.  The  Moqui 
villages  are  built  very  much  after  the  same  style 
as  those  of  the  Pueblo  Indians,  and  the  houses 
rise  one  above  the  other  on  successive  terraces 
of  solid  stone.  About  four  hundred  Moquis  live 
upon  the  mesa,  and  although  a different  language 
is  spoken  in  each  of  the  three  villages,  all  of  the 
people  belong  to  the  suine  tribe.  They  original- 
ly inhabited  the  plains  to  the  north  and  east,  but 
were  driven  out  by  other  tribes,  and  settling  upon 
the  mesa,  made  common  cause  against  their  ene- 
mies. There  is  no  water  or  vegetation  upon  the 
mesa,  and  the  Indians  have  their  fields  and  cattle 
in  the  valleys  below. 

The  traditions  of  the  Moquis  extend  fur  back 
into  the  past,  and  their  religion  and  customs  ante- 
date the  earliest  history  of  the  aboriginal  tribes. 
They  have  many  feasts  and  ceremonies,  and  a host 
of  gods;  but  as  all  of  their  religious  doctrines 
are  clothed  in  mystery,  it  is  difficult  to  ascertain 
what  tenets  they  really  entertain. 

In  this  article  I have  accepted  the  traditions  of 
the  Moquis  as  interpreted  to  me  by  people  who 
have  lived  among  the  tribe  and  used  every  effort 
to  secure  a correct  version. 

Of  all  the  religious  festivals  of  the  Moquis  the 
“snake  dance”  is  the  most  sacred,  and  to  any 
one  unacquainted  with  their  mysteries  it  is  cer- 
tainly the  most  wonderful.  It  occurs  only  once 
every  two  years,  and  is  celebrated  with  a fervor 
and  solemnity  which  show’  how  deeply  rooted  in 
the  minds  of  the  Indians  are  the  superstitions 
which  have  come  down  to  them  through  ages  of 
the  past. 

According  to  their  traditions,  the  tribe  once 
inhabited  a fertile  plain  far  to  the  north,  upon 
the  banks  of  a great  stream.  Among  their  people 
was  a youth  named  Tijo,  who  sought  to  discover 
the  basin  into  which  tlie  great  river  flowed.  He 
left  his  people,  and  following  the  course  of  the 
stream,  pushed  on  toward  its  mouth.  He  was 
gone  for  many  years,  and  finally  came  upon  the 
great  water-house  into  which  the  river  flowed. 
Here  he  found  the  “snake  people,”  a super- 
natural race,  who  inhabited  a beautiful  land.  He 
lived  among  them,  and  after  many  ages  had 
passed  returned  to  his  tribe,  bringing  with  him 
the  mysteries  which  cannot  be  told.  He  also 
brought  with  him  two  wives,  who  were  called 
rhua  maim,  or  snake  virgins,  and  by  them  he 
had  many  children,  all  of  whom  were  snakes. 
These  snakes  were  very  wicked,  and  attacked  the 
people  of  the  tribe.  Many  were  bitten  and  died, 
and  tiie  remainder  were  forced  to  fly  for  safety 
to  the  mesa  where  they  now  dwell.  After  a while 
the  snakes  ceased  their  warfare,  and  as  it  was 
discovered  that  they  were  in  constant  communi- 
cation with  the  “snake  people,”  they  became  the 
messengers  between  the  Moquis  and  the  gods  of 
the  underworld. 

With  the  Moquis  the  underworld  corresponds 
in  some  measure  with  our  idea  of  heaven,  and  it 
is  composed  of  three  successive  chambers  or  de- 
grees. In  the  first  or  lowest  chamber  there  is 
little  or  no  vegetation  or  light ; in  the  second, 
more  light  and  vegetation ; and  in  the  third  the 
conditions  are  about  the  same  as  upon  the  earth. 
Death  is  not  feared,  and  the  grave  is  regarded  as 
the  gateway  to  the  underground  world,  (treat 
care  is  taken  in  providing  tombs  for  the  dead, 
and  in  former  times  the  last  resting-place  of  a 
Moqui  Indian  was  even  more  spacious  and  arris- 
tie  in  design  than  the  house  in  which  he  had 
passed  his  life. 

It  is  confidently  believed  that  man  sprang 
from  the  underworld,  and  at  dentil  returns  to  it; 
and  while  the  Moquis  have  no  idea  of  a devil  or 
such  a place  as  hell,  they  believe  in  demoniac  in- 
fluences, which  cun  only  be  removed  by  the  in- 
terposition of  the  gods  of  the  underworld. 

In  most,  of  the  Moqui  religious  festivals  there 
are  masked  dancers,  who  personate  katcinas , or 
messengers  to  the  gods,  ami  the  festival  which 
precedes  the  “ snake  dance  ” is  called  the  feast 
of  the  returning  katcinas.  At  this  time  the  mes- 
sengers arc  all  supposed  to  go  home  to  the  un- 
derworld, leaving  only  the  snake  messengers  be- 
hind. After  a certain  number  of  days  has  elapsed 
the  “ snake  dance  ” is  held,  which  really  signifies 
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nothing  more  nor  less  than  the  starting  of  the 
snake  katrinan  on  their  journey  to  the  underworld. 

Preparations  for  the  “snake dunce”  begin  four 
days  before  the  dance,  the  first  work  bring  the 
capture  of  a large  number  of  reptiles.  I’ntil  the 
time  of  the  lust  dance,  which  look  place  on  Au- 
gust 17th,  no  one  knew  how  the  living  snakes  were 
caught  and  handled.  Various  theories  were  ad- 
vanced, some  people  saying  that  they  were 
drugged,  ami  others  contending  that  they  were 
caught  with  forked  sticks,  ami  their  fangs  after- 
ward drawn.  Both  theories  have  been  proven 
incorrect  by  tin*  experience  of  three  intelligent 
gentlemen,  attaches  of  the  agency,  who  were  per- 
mitted to  accompany  the  Indians  on  their  last 
hunt.  It  was  then  clearly  demonstrated  that 
the  Moquis  Control  the  most  venomous  serpents 
by  some  unknown  influence,  and  capture  and 
handle  them  with  seeming  ease. 

On  the  first  morning  of  the  limit  the  “Snake 
men,”  some  forty  in  number,  assembled  at  the 
“ c/tiia  kim,”  or  temple  of  the  Snake  chief,  and 
prepared  for  their  work.  Divesting  themselves 
of  all  clothing  but  the  breech-clout,  they  painted 
their  bodies  a dark  brown  color,  ami  unloosing 
their  long  black  liter,  allowed  it  to  flow  iu  tangled 
masses  over  the  shoulders.  Each  man  was  then 
given  a drink  of  holy  water,  which  had  been  bless- 
ed and  prayed  over  by  the  Snake  chief,  and  small 
hags  of  sacred  meal  were  distributed  mining  them. 
This  sacred  meal  is  held  in  the  greatest  reverence 
by  the  Moquis.  It  is  made  front  the  corn  which 
is  the  principal  article  of  food  upon  which  they 
subsist,  and  is  therefore  emblematic  of  the  power 
w hich  imparts  life.  The  meal  is  ground  and  pre- 
pared by  a virgin  of  the  tribe,  under  the  sacred 
influences  invoked  by  the  incantations  of  the 
Snake  chief. 

Tne  ceremonies  being  at  an  end,  some  of  the 
men  were  given  large  eagle  feathers,  which  they 
carried  in  their  hands,  and  others  were  provided 
with  buckskin  bags  and  common  garden  hoes. 
Thus  equipped,  they  were  ready  for  the  hunt, 
and  the  entire  party,  with  solemn  faces  and  with- 
out speaking  a word,  filed  out  of  the  kim,  and 
made  their  way  down  into  the  valley  below.  The 
three  white  men  already  mentioned  followed  at 
a short  distance  behind,  but  dose  enough  to  see 
all  that  was  done.  In  the  valley  the  Indians 
halted  at  a spring,  where  each  man  drank  of  the 
water,  and  then  standing  up,  facing  the  east,  cast 
some  of  the  sacred  meal  into  the  air,  muttering 
as  he  did  so  a low  melodious  chant.  They  next 
spread  out,  like  soldiers  in  skirmish  line,  some 
twenty  feet  apart,  ami  moved  across  the  plain  in 
gloomy  silence,  carefully  scrutinizing  each  clump 
of  sage-brush  as  they  passed. 

It  was  not  long  before  a motion  from  one  of 
the  Indians  drew  all  of  the  others  toward  him, 
and  with  tread  so  soft  and  stealthy  that  not  a 
leaf  or  rock  was  disturbed,  they  closed  in  around 
a bush  under  which  a huge  tattler  was  coiled. 
So  softly  did  they  approach  that  the  snake  did 
not  seem  alarmed,  and,  contrary  to  the  usual  cus- 
tom of  his  species,  failed  to  sound  his  warning 
note.  He  eyed  the  circle  of  dusky  forms  around 
him,  and  gracefully  arched  his  glossy  neck,  but 
made  no  move  to  strike.  The  Snake  chief  now 
advanced  to  within  a few  feet  of  the  snake,  and 
sprinkled  upon  him  some  of  the  sacred  meal, 
which  action  was  followed  by  each  of  the  other 
men  in  turn.  Next,  one  of  the  Indians  left  the 
circle,  and  going  up  close  to  the  snake,  began  to 
stroke  him  with  the  eagle  feather  which  he  car- 
ried in.  his  hand.  The  tickling  of  the  feather 
seemed  to  soothe  or  charm  the  snake  in  some 
wav,  for  he  censed  to  wave  his  head,  and  grad- 
ually relaxed  his  coil.  While  this  was  going  on, 
one  of  the  Indians  who  carried  a hoe  came  up, 
and  cut  away  the  brush  under  which  the  snake 
had  been  found.  The  Indian  continued  to  stroke 
the  snake  with  his  feather  until  he  had  entirely 
uncoiled,  and  straightening  out  to  his  full  length, 
started  to  glide  sluggishly  away.  As  he  did  so, 
the  snake  charmer,  with  a quick  movement  of 
his  right  hand,  grasped  him  by  the  body  about 
four  inches  from  the  head,  and  boldly  lifted  him 
from  the  ground.  The  rattler  squirmed  for  a 
moment,  but  as  bis  captor  gently  stroked  him  by 
drawing  liis  left  hand  downward  over  bis  body, 
be  quieted  down,  and  finally  allowed  himself  to 
be  thrust  head-first  into  one  of  the  buckskin 
bags. 

The  snake  was  captured  so  easily  and  in  such 
a short  space  of  time  that  the  Indians  only  halt- 
ed a few  minutes,  and  then  resumed  their  hunt. 
The  search  for  snakes  was  kept  up  until  night 
came  on,  and  this  was  repeated  each  day  of  the 
hunt,  until  in  four  days  nearly  two  hundred  snakes 
of  all  sizes  and  varieties  had  been  caught.  There 
were  yellow  and  brown  rattlesnakes,  small  black 
rattlers,  bull-snakes,  garter-snakes,  whip-snakes, 
and  common  house-snakes — all  of  which  were 
taken  to  the  snake  k-iva,  where  they  were  kept 
until  the  time  of  the  dance. 

In  the  kirn  no  effort  was  made  to  keep  the 
snakes  confined ; they  were  simply  thrown  in  a 
heap  in  one  corner  of  the  large  square  under- 
ground room,  and  here  they  coiled  and  twisted 
themselves  in  a tangled  mnss,  without  fighting 
among  themselves  or  attempting  to  harm  their 
keepers.  Some  of  the  Snake  men  were  constant- 
ly on  watch  in  the  kirn,  where  they  preserved  the 
same  solemn  silence  which  had  characterized 
them  during  the  hunt.  Occasionally  some  snake 
would  loose  himself  front  the  writhing  mass  and 
crawl  across  the  smooth  stone  floor,  but  some  one 
of  the  keepers  would  quickly  pick  him  up  and 
place  him  back  iu  the  corner  where  be  be- 
longed. 

On  the  morning  of  the  dance  a huge  oHa  or 
earthen  jar  of  water  was  carried  into  the  kirn, 
and  one  after  another  the  snakes  were  carefully 
washed,  after  which  they  were  placed  on  a heap 
of  clean  white  sand  to  dry.  During  this  washing 
process  the  snakes  were  completely  under  the 
control  of  the  Snake  men,  who  handled  them 
without  any  evidences  of  fear.  The  whole  oper- 
ation was  performed  with  such  apparent  ease  that 


the  deadliest  of  American  serpents  really  seemed 
to  be  as  harmless  us  doves. 

The  next  ceremony  in  preparation  for  the  dance 
was  the  assembling  of  nearly  the  whole  tribe  ill 
and  around  the  many  kirn,  or  chief  kirn,  where 
Wiki,  the  withered  and  wrinkled  old  Snake  chief, 
offered  up  prayer  ill  front  of  an  altar,  and  blessed 
the  people,  part  initially  the  children,  of  the  tribe. 
Both  the  chiin  kirn  and  nnimj  kirn  are  nothing 
more  than  large  underground  chambers  hewn  out 
of  the  rock,  and  have  only  one  means  of  entrance 
or  exit,  which  is  through  a narrow  square  open- 
ing like  a hatchway,  a heavy  oaken  ladder  taking 
the  place  of  stairs.  Ill  the  many  kirn  the  altar 
consists  of  a square  piece  of  coarsely  woven 
woollen  cloth,  upon  which  are  four  bands  repre- 
senting the  season-',  and  zigzag  stripes  repre- 
senting the  lightning.  This  kirn  is  presided  over 
by  the  “ Antelopes” — an  order  of  the  snake  dan- 
cers which  is  supposed  to  repre-ent  the  spiritual 
element.  The  snake  kirn  is  in  charge  of  the 
Snake  men.  who  represent  the  warlike  element. 
The  altar  in  this  kirn  has  upon  it  the  represen- 
tation of  a mountain-lion,  instead  of  the  symbols 
used  ill  the  iinniy  kirn.  Over  the  entrance  to 
each  of  the  kirn x were  suspended  a bow  and  ar- 
rows, together  with  long  shreds  of  wool,  eagle 
feathers,  fox  and  weasel  skins.  These  symbols 
were  intended  to  represent  the  power  of  the  or- 
der to  bring  rain  to  the  high  rooks  of  the  eagle's 
home  and  the  prairie  holes  of  the  weasel  and  fox. 
The  bow  represented  power;  the  arrows,  light- 
ning;  tin;  shreds  of  wool,  falling  rain;  the  fea- 
thers and  skins,  the  homes  of  the  eagle,  weasel, 
and  fox. 

As  the  time  for  the  dance  drew  near,  the 
Snakes  and  Antelopes  all  repaired  to  the  chut i 
kirn,  where  they  decorated  themselves  iu  a gor- 
geous and  hideous  maimer.  The  Antelopes  paint- 
ed the  upper  part  of  their  faces  white  and  the 
chin  black,  while  the  Snakes  did  just  the  re- 
verse. All  donned  head-dresses  of  eagles’  fea- 
thers,  except  the  Antelope  chief,  who  wore  a, 
crown  of  green  cotton-wood  leaves.  Short  skirts 
of  buckskin  and  white  woollen  cloth,  buckskin 
moccasins,  and  girdles  completed  the  costume. 
Each  man  wore  armlets  and  leg  bands  of  metal, 
necklaces  of  beads,  bears’  claws,  and  mountain- 
lions’  teeth;  while  all  of  the  Antelopes  had  gar- 
lands of  cottonwood  leaves.  The  costumes  of 
the  Snakes  and  Antelopes  were  made  of  newly 
tanned  buckskin  and  newly  made  woollen  cloth. 
None  of  them  had  ever  been  warn  before,  but 
they  were  made  in  the  same  style  after  which  the 
snake  dancers’  garments  have  been  made  through 
all  ages  of  the  past.  There  has  never  been  any 
change  or  innovation  in  this  dress,  and  the  Mo- 
quis will  tell  you  that  it  is  fashioned  after  the 
garb  of  the  “snake  people”  whom  Tijo,  the 
snake  hero,  found  on  the  hanks  of  the  great  watei- 
house  into  which  the  river  flowed. 

The  “snake  dance ” takes  place  on  a narrow 
ledge  which  lies  between  the  terraced  dwellings 
of  the  Moquis  and  the  great  precipice  which 
rises  perpendicularly  from  the  plains.  It  does 
not  begin  until  a late  hour  in  the  afternoon,  and 
is  so  arranged  that  it  will  end  in  time  for  the 
snakes  to  be  turned  loose  just  as  the  sun  is  go- 
ing down.  The  dance  is  opened  by  a grim-vis- 
aged  old  sub-chief,  who  emerges  from  the  r/nm 
kirn,  bearing  upon  his  back  a great  buckskin 
bag,  into  which  all  of  the  snakes  have  been  put. 
This  bag  he  deposits  in  the  kina,  or  shade-house,  a 
tent-slmped  structure  made  of  green  cottonwood 
boughs.  The  kim  has  only  a small  entrance,  over 
which  is  loosely  hung  a tanned  deer-hide,  and  to 
enter  this  it  is  necessary  to  go  upon  hands  and 
knees.  In  front  of  the  entrance  is  a long  narrow 
opening  hewn  iu  the  rocks,  which  is  dosed  liv  a 
heavy  oaken  trap-door,  uml  is  supposed  to  repre- 
sent a gateway  to  the  underworld. 

After  the  snakes  had  been  deposited  in  the 
kim,  the  Antelopes  came  out  of  the  eftun  kim, 
and  iu  single  file  matched  past  the  kim.  There 
were  t welve  Antelopes  in  this  first  procession,  ran- 
ging in  size  and  age  from  old  men  to  little  tots 
not  more  than  three  or  four  years  of  age.  Each 
one  carried  in  his  right  hand  a peculiar- looking 
rattle  made  of  tortoise-shell,  and  ill  his  left  a 
chan  nrapi,  or  snake-whip,  made  of  two  eagle 
feathers  fastened  to  the  end  of  a stick  some  eight 
or  ten  inches  in  length.  The  rattles  used  are  of 
unknown  antiquity,  and  are  supposed  to  have 
been  brought  from  the  sea-shore  iu  some  remote 
age. 

As  the  Antelopes  passed  in  front  of  the  kim 
they  began  to  shake  their  rattles  vigorously,  ami 
cadi  one  stamped  with  his  right  foot  upon  the 
wooden  trap-door.  This  was  done  in  tinier  to 
notify  the  gods  of  the  underworld  that  the  dunce 
was  about  to  begin.  After  passing  the  kim  twice, 
the  Antelopes  arranged  themselves  in  a line  to 
the  right  of  and  facing  the  open  space  where  the 
dance  was  to  take  place.  As  their  march  end- 
ed the  Snakes  appeared  and  went  through  the 
same  performance.  At  the  end  of  the  second 
round  in  front  of  the  kim  they  drew  up  i.t  single 
file  facing  the  Antelopes.  The  Snak'S  were 
thirty-nine  in  number,  and  carried  only  eagle 
feathers  in  their  hands.  Like  tiie  Antelopes, 
they  were  of  all  sizes  and  ages,  and  the  little 
boys  were  constantly  watched  over  and  prompted 
by  the  men.  Just  as  the  Snakes  halted,  tell  or 
twelve  women  appeared  upon  the  scene,  hearing 
small  cooonina  vessels  filled  with  sacred  meal. 
They  grouped  themselves  irregularly  to  the  right 
of  tiie  Antelopes,  and  took  no  part  in  the  dance, 
except  to  scatter  meal  upon  the  dancers  as  they 
passed.  The  dress  of  the  women  did  not  differ 
materially  from  the  ordinary  gaudv  attire  worn 
by  the  squaws  of  other  tribes.  Tiie  only  notice- 
able feature  was  the  maun  ilhh,  or  virgin  coil, 
w Inch  distinguished  the  marriageable  girls.  Their 
hair  was  done  up  in  two  coils  resembling  in  shajie 
the  squash  blossom,  which  among  the  Moquis  is 
an  emblem  of  fertility  and  productiveness. 

Standing  facing  each  other,  the  Snakes  and  An- 
telopes began  to  sway  their  bodies  from  right  to 
left,  and  with  a slowr  motion  to  wave  their  eagle 


feathers  from  side  to  side.  This  movement  was 
accompanied  by  the  shaking  of  rattles  and  a low 
measured  chant,  which  sounded  like  the  dull  hum- 
ming of  an  enormous  bumblebee.  At  intervals 
a sort  of  refrain  was  given  in  a louder  tone,  and 
at  its  conclusion  each  datevt  would  stamp  his 
right  font  upon  the  ground.  As  the  chanting 
ceased,  the  Snake  chief  stepped  to  the  from  of 
the  kim,  and  sprinkling  sacred  water  upon  tin* 
doorway,  murmured  a prayer,  and  resumed  bis 
position  in  the  line.  This  was  the  signal  for  the 
thrilling  feature  of  the  dance.  The  Snake  men 
locked  arms  two  and  two.  and  bending  their  bod- 
ies nearly  double,  danced  in  couples  toward  tiie 
place  where  the  snakes  were  kept.  When  the 
first  pair  of  dancers  reached  the  opening  of  the 
kim,  one  of  them  dropped  upon  his  hands  ami 
knees,  and  lifting  the  deer-skin,  crawled  inside. 
In  a moment  he  reappeared,  holding  a huge  rat- 
tlesnake between  his  teeth.  The  snake  was  tight- 
ly grasped  by  the  body  about  six  inelu-s  from  tbe 
head,  which  was  left  entirely  free.  The  dancer 
who  held  the  snake  iu  his  mouth  kept  his  eyes 
tightly  closed,  and  his  companion  guided  him 
around  the  circle,  and  at  the  same  time  stroked 
the  head  of  the  snake  with  his  eagle  feather  nml 
chained  in  a low  tone.  Each  succeeding  couple 
acted  as  the  first  had  done,  until  every  man  had 
passed.  When  one  complete  circle  had  been 
made,  the  dancers  carrying  the  snakes  in  their 
moiit tis  relaxed  their  holds,  and  let  them  drop  to 
the  ground. 

They  were  then  quickly  picked  up  and  canted 
to  the  Antelopes,  who  held  them  in  their  hands. 
The  dancers  continued  to  dive  into  the  kim  until 
the  last  snake  had  been  taken  out,  and  every  man 
among  them  was  handling  from  one  to  a dozen 
snakes.  When  the  snakes  were  small,  a dancer 
would  take  three  or  four  iu  his  mouth,  and  as 
many  more  in  each  hand.  One  little  fellow 
danced  around  with  an  enormous  bull -snake, 
which  was  fully  three  times  as  long  as  himself. 
It  was  a wonderfully  fascinating  and  appalling 
sight  to  watch  these  hideous  savages  dancing 
around  with  deadly  serpents  twined  around their 
arms  and  necks,  or  writhing  between  their  teeth. 
Frequently  a snake  iu  moving  its  head  around 
became  entangled  iu  the  dancer’s  hair,  and  would 
lie  gently  loosened  by  a stroke  of  the  feather  in  an 
attendant’s  hand.  The  dance  lasted  about  half 
an  hour,  and  a noticeable  feature  throughout  was 
the  solemn  countenances  of  the  dancers  and  the 
air  of  devotion  with  which  they  seemed  inspired. 
At  times,  when  the  chanting  would  cease  for  a 
moment,  an  awful  chorus  of  rattles  could  bo 
heard,  as  if  the  snakes  tliein.-elves  were  bent  on 
lending  honors  to  the  dance.  The  grand  climax 
of  the  dance  was  a thrilling  scene,  which  sent  a 
cohl  shudder  through  every  one  who  witnessed 
it.  The  Snake  chief  took  a quantity  of  the  sa- 
cred meal  and  sprinkled  it  on  the  ground  in  the 
form  of  a circle.  Around  this  the  Snakes  and 
Antelopes  gathered,  each  holding  one  or  more 
reptiles  in  his  hands.  At  a given  signal  every 
inan  threw  the  snakes  which  he  held  into  the 
centre  of  the  circle,  where  they  formed  a writh- 
ing tangled  mass  almost  a foot  iu  height,  A 
moment  afterward  each  dancer  thrust  both  hands 
into  the  pile  of  snakes,  and  grasping  as  many  as 
he  could  hold,  dashed  off  at  a breakneck  speed 
toward  the  trails  leading  down  into  tbe  valley. 
Some  of  tbe  men  ran  uorth,  and  others  south,  east, 
and  west,  all  hurrying  away  with  their  burdens 
of  snakes. 


The  valley  was  reached  in  an  incredibly  short 
space  of  titue,  and  here  the  snakes  were  set  free. 
This  done,  the  dancers  retraced  their  steps  tow- 
ard the  kiva  without  slackening  their  speed,  and 
reached  it  drenched  with  perspiration  and  almost 
out  of  breath.  Here  the  Snake  chief  received 
them,  and  administered  to  each  one  a powerful 
emetic,  which  required  only  a few  seconds  to 
take  effect.  When  this  revolting  part  of  the 
ceremony  was  finished,  the  dance  was  at  an  emi, 
and  women  on i tie  from  nil  quarters  of  the  mosa, 
bringing  with  them  great  baskets  of  meals,  vege- 
tables, and  fruits,  which  were  spread  upon  tne 
ground,  and  a regular  banquet  served.  The  lute 
dancers  seemed  none  the  worse  for  having  been 
dosed  with  so  potent  an  emetic,  and  joined  heart- 
ily iu  the  feast.  The  Moquis  explain  the  “snake 
dance”  by  saying  that  they  handle  the  snakes  to 
show  them  Unit  they  will  not  be  harmed,  and 
while  this  is  being  done  they  sing  to  them,  beg- 
ging them  to  carry  their  messages  to  the  gods  of 
the  underworld. 

Are  the  Indians  ever  bitten  in  these  dances  ? 
This  question  is  often  asked,  lint  it  cannot  be  in- 
telligently answered.  Some  persons  contend  that 
they  are  frequently  bitten,  but  are  saved  from  in- 
jury by  tbe  use  of  a wonderful  antidote  which  is 
known  to  no  one  but  the  Snake  chief.  If  there 
is  any  such  antidote  it  has  never  been  discovered 
by  any  one  who  has  sought  to  find  it  out.  Dr. 

II.  G.  Yarrow,  of  the  Smithsonian  Institute,  spent, 
some  time  among  the  Moquis,  and  made  every 
effort  to  find  out  what  the  antidote  was,  but  lie 
failed  in  the  attempt,  as  tbe  fear  of  some  horri- 
ble death  deterred  members  of  the  tribe  from 
giving  him  any  information.  It  i-  also  asserted 
by  people  who  have  had  opportunities  for  mak- 
ing observations  that  the  Snakes  rend  Antelopes 
undergo  re  process  of  preparation  for  tiie  dance, 
and  take  meuieines  for  days  beforehand  which 
render  them  proof  against  the  rattlesnake's  bile. 

Whatever  may  be  the  antidote  taken  iu  tin* 
precautions  used  beforehand,  it  is  certain  that  the 
snakes  are  neither  drugged  nor  have  their  fangs 
drawn,  and  that  no  Moqui  has  ever  been  know  n 
to  die  of  their  bite.  Tin*  manner  in  which  tin- 
snakes  are  taken,  as  witnessed  by  the  three  gen- 
tlemen  already  mentioned,  proves  that  no  artificial 
means  are  used,  and  » careful  examination  of 
several  snakes  which  had  been  handled  in  the 
dance  showed  that  they  had  not  been  tampered 
with.  The  Momiis  themselves  give  no  explain.- 
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The  course  of  public  events  carried  Beaton's 
private  affairs  beyond  the  reach  of  his  simple 
first  intention  to  renounce  his  connection  with 
Awry  Other  Week.  In  fact  this  was  not  per- 
haps so  simple  as  it  seemed,  and  hung  before  it 
could  be  put  in  effect  it  appeared  still  simpler 
to  do  nothing  about  the  matter:  to  remain  pas- 
sive and  leave  the  initiative  to  Drvfoos,  to  main- 
tain the  dignity  of  unconsciousness,  and  let  recog- 
nition of  any  change  in  the  situation  come  from 
those  who  had  caused  the  change.  After  all,  it  was 
rather  absurd  to  propose  making  a purely  person- 
al question  the  pivot  on  which  his  relations  with 
JZerri/  Other  IFeeit  turned.  He  took  a hint  from 
March’s  position  and  decided  that  he  did  not 
know  Dryfoos  in  these  relations  ; lie  only  knew 
Fulkerson,  who  had  certainly  had  nothing  to  do 
with  Mrs.  Mandel’s  asking  his  intentions.  Ashe 
reflected  upon  this  he  became  less  eager  to  look 
Fulkerson  up  and  make  the  magazine  a part- 
ner of  his  own  sufferings.  This  was  the  soberer 
mood  to  which  Beaton  trusted  that  night  even 
before  he  slept, and  he  awoke  fully  confirmed  in 
it.  As  he  examined  the  offence  done  him  in  the 
cold  light  of  day,  he  perceived  that  it  had  not 
come  either  from  Mrs.  Mandel,  who  was  visibly 
the  faltering  and  unwilling  instrument  of  it,  or 
from  Christine,  who  was  altogether  ignorant  of  it, 
but  from  Dryfoos,  whom  he  could  not  hurt  by 
giving  up  his  place.  He  could  only  punish  Ful- 
kerson by  that,  and  Fulkerson  was  innocent. 
Justice  and  interest  alike  dictated  the  passive 
course  to  which  Beaton  inclined  ; and  he  reflected 
that  lie  might  safely  leave  the  punishment  of 
Dryfoos  to  Christine,  who  would  find  out  what 
had  happened,  and  would  be  able  to  take  care  of 
herself  in  any  encounter  of  tempers  with  her  fa- 
ther. 

Beaton  did  not  go  to  the  office  during  the  week 
that  followed  upon  this  conclusion  ; but  they  were 
used,  there,  to  these  sudden  absences  of  his,  and 
ns  his  work  for  the  time  was  in  train,  nothing 
was  made  of  his  staying  away,  except  the  sar- 
castic comment  which  the  thought  of  him  was 
apt  to  excite  in  the  literary  department.  He  no 
longer  came  so  much  to  the  Leightons,  and  Ful- 
kerson was  in  no  state  of  mind  to  miss  any  one 
there  except  Miss  Woodbum,  whom  he  never 
missed.  Beaton  was  left,  then,  unmolestedlv 
awaiting  the  turn  of  destiny,  when  he  read  in  the 
morning  paper,  over  his  coffee  at  Maroni’s,  the 
deeply  scare-headed  story  of  Conrad’s  death  and 
the  clubbing  of  Lindau.  He  probably  cared  as 
little  for  either  of  them  as  any  man  that  ever 
saw  them ; but  he  felt  a shock  if  not  a pang  at 
Conrad’s  fate,  so  out  of  keeping  with  his  life  and 
character.  He  did  not  know  what  to  do;  and  he 
did  nothing.  He  was  not  asked  to  the  funeral, 
but  he  had  not  expected  that,  and  when  Fulker- 
son brought  him  notice  that  Lindau  was  also  to 
be  buried  from  Dryfoos’s  house,  it  was  without 
his  usual  sullen  vindictiveness  that  he  kept 
away.  In  his  sort,  and  us  much  as  a man  could 
who  was  necessarily  so  much  taken  up  with  him- 
self, he  was  sorry  for  Conrad’s  father;  Beaton 
had  a peculiar  tenderness  for  his  own  father,  and 
he  imagined  how  his  father  would  feci  if  it  were 
he  who  had  been  killed  in  Conrad’s  place,  as  it 
might  very  well  have  been ; he  sympathized 
with  himself  in  view  of  the  possibility;  and  for 
once  they  were  mistaken  who  thought  him  in- 
different and  merely  brutal  in  his  failure  to  ap- 
pear at  Lindau’s  obsequies. 

He  would  really  have  gone  if  he  had  known 
how  to  reconcile  his  presence  in  that  house 
with  the  terms  of  his  effective  banishment  from 
it ; and  he  was  rather  forgivingly  finding  him- 
self wronged  in  the  situation,  when  Dryfoos 
knocked  at  the  studio  door  the  morning  after 
Lindau’s  funeral.  Beaton  roared  out  “Come  in  I” 
as  he  always  did  to  a knock  if  he  had  not  a 
model : if  he  had  a model  he  set  the  door  slightly 
ajar,  and  with  his  palette  on  his  thumb  frowned 
at  his  visitor,  and  told  him  he  could  not  come  in. 
Dryfoos  fumbled  about  for  the  knob  in  the  dim 
passageway  outside,  and  Beaton,  who  had  experi- 
ence of  people's  difficulties  with  it,  suddenly  jerk- 
ed the  door  open.  The  two  men  stood  confronted, 
and  at  first  sight  of  each  other  their  quiescent 
dislike  revived.  Each  would  have  been  willing 
to  turn  away  from  the  other,  but  that  was  not 
possible.  Beaton  snorted  some  sort  of  inarticu- 
late salutation,  which  Dryfoos  did  not  trv  to  re- 
turn; he  asked  if  he  could  see  him  alone  for  a 
minute  or  two,  and  Beaton  bade  him  come  in, 
and  swept  some  paint-blotched  rags  from  the 
chair  which  he  told  him  to  take.  He  noticed,  as 
the  old  man  sank  tremulously  into  it,  that  his 
movement  was  like  that  of  his  own  father,  and  also 
that  he  looked  very  much  like  Christine.  Dry. 
loos  folded  his  hands  tremulously  on  the  top  of 
his  horn-handled  stick,  and  lie  was  rather  finely 
haggard,  witli  the  dark  hollows  round  his  black 
eves,  and  the  fall  of  the  muscles  on  either  side 
of  his  chin.  He  had  forgotten  to  take  his  soft, 
w ide-brimmed  iiat  off ; and  Beaton  felt  a desire 
to  sketch  him  just  as  he  sat. 

Drvfoos  suddenly  pulled  himself  together  from 
the  iheaiv  absence  into  which  he  fell  at.  first. 
‘ Yom.g  loan."  he  began.  “ maybe  I’ve  come  here 


up  as  if  we  suspected  you  of  anything  mean.  I 
want  you  to  sav  so.’’ 

Beaton  said  nothing,  ami  the  old  man  went  on. 

“ I ain’t  very  well  up  in  the  ways  ofihe  world, 
and  I don’t  pretend  to  be.  All  1 want  is  to  be 
fair  and  square  with  everybody.  I’ve  made  mis- 
takes, though,  in  my  time—”  He  stopped,  and 
Beaton  was  not  proof  against  the  misery  of  his 
face,  which  was  twisted  as  with  some  strong 
physical  ache.  “ I don’t  know  as  I want  to  make 
any  more,  if  I can  help  it.  1 don’t  know  but 
what  you  had  a right  to  keep  on  coinin’,  and  if 
you  had,  I want  you  to  say  so.  Don’t  you  be 
afraid  but  what  I’ll  take  it  in  the  right  wav.  I 
don’t  want  to  take  advantage  of  anybody;  and  I 
don’t  ask  you  to  say  any  more  than  that.” 

Beaton  did  not  find  the  humiliation  of  the  man 
who  had  humiliated  him  so  sweet  as  lie  could 
have  fancied  it  might  be.  He  knew  how  it  had 
come  about,  and  that  it  was  an  effect  of  love  for 
his  child;  it  did  not  matter  bv  what  ungracious 
means  she  had  brought  him  to  know  that  he 
loved  her  better  than  his  own  will,  that  his  wish 
for  her  happiness  was  stronger  than  his  pride ; 
it  was  enough  that  he  was  now  somehow  brought 
to  give  proof  of  it.  Beaton  could  not  he  aware 
of  all  that  dark  coil  of  circumstance  through 
which  Dryfoos’s  present  action  evolved  itself; 
the  worst  of  this  was  buried  in  the  secret  of  the 
old  man’s  heart,  a worm  of  perpetual  torment. 
What  was  apparent  to  another  was  that  lie  was 
broken  by  the  sorrow  that  had  fallen  upon  him, 
and  it  was  this  that  Beaton  respected  and  pitied 
in  his  impulse  to  be  frank  and  kind  in  his  an- 
swer. 

“ No,  I had  no  right  to  keep  coming  to  your  house 
in  the  way  I did,  unless — unless  I meant  more 
than  I ever  said.”  Beaton  added,  “ I don’t  suv 
that  what  you  did  was  usual — in  this  country,  at 
any  rate ; but  I can’t  say  you  were  wrong.  Since 
you  speak  to  me  about  the  matter,  it’s  only  fair 
to  myself  to  say  that  a good  deal  goes  on  in  life 
without  much  thinking  of  consequences.  That’s 
the  way  I excuse  myself.” 

“ And  you  say  Mrs.  Mandel  done  right  V”  asked 
Dryfoos,  as  if  he  wished  simply  to  be  assured  of 
a point  of  etiquette. 

“ Yes,  she  did  right.  I’ve  nothing  to  complain 
of.” 

“That’s  all  I wanted  to  know,”  said  Dryfoos; 
but  apparently  he  had  not  finished,  and  he  did 
not  go,  though  the  silence  that  Beaton  now  kept 
gave  him  a chance  to  do  so.  He  began  a scries 
of  questions  which  had  no  relation  to  the  matter 
in  hand,  though  they  were  strictly  personal  to 
Beaton.  “ What  countryman  are  you  ?”  he  asked, 
after  a moment. 

“What  countryman?”  Beaton  frowned  hack 
at  him. 

“ Yes;  are  you  an  American  by  birth  ?” 

“Yes  ; I was  born  in  Syracuse.” 

“ Protestant  ?” 

“ My  father  is  a Scotch  Seceder.” 

“ What  business  is  your  father  in  ?” 

Beaton  faltered  and  blushed ; then  he  an- 
swered, “ He’s  in  the  monument  business,  as  he 
calls  it.  He’s  a tombstone  cutter.”  Now  that 
he  was  launched,  Beaton  saw  no  reason  for  not 
declaring,  “ My  father’s  always  been  a poor  man, 
and  worked  with  his  own  hands  for  his  living.” 
He  had  too  slight  esteem  socially  for  Dryfoos 
to  conceal  a fact  from  him  that  he  might  have 
wished  to  blink  with  others. 

“Well,  that’s  right,”  said  Dryfoos.  “I  used 
to  farm  it  myself.  I’ve  got  a good  pile  of  money 
together  now.  At  first  it  didn’t  come  easy;  but 
now  it’s  got  started  it  pours  in  and  jmiirx  in;  it 
seems  like  there  was  no  end  to  it.  I've  got  well 
on  to  three  million  ; but  it  couldn’t  keep  me  from 
losin’  my  son.  It  can’t  buy  me  back  a minute  of 
his  life ; not  all  the  money  in  the  world  can  do 
it 

He  grieved  this  out  ns  if  to  himself  rather  than 
to  Beaton,  who  scarcely  ventured  to  say,  *•  I know 
— I am  very  sorry — ” 

“ How  did  you  come,”  Drvfoos  interrupted,  “ to 
take  up  paintin’  ?” 

“Well,  1 don’t  know,”  said  Beaton,  a little 
scornfully.  “ You  don't  take  a tiling  of  that 
kind  up,  1 fancy.  I always  wanted  to  paint,” 

“ Father  try  to  stop  you  ?” 

“No.  It  wouldn’t  have  been  of  auv  use. 
Why- — ” 

“ Viy  son,  lie  wanted  to  be  a preacher,  and  I 
did  stop  him — or  1 thought  I did.  But  I reckon 
he  was  a preacher,  all  the  same,  every  minute  of 
his  life.  As  you  say,  it  ain’t  any  use  to  try  to 
stop  a thing  like  that.  I reckon  if  a child  has 
trot  any  particular  bent,  it  was  given  to  it;  and 
it’s  goin’  against  the  grain,  it’s  goin’  against  the 
law,  to  try  to  bend  it  some  other  way.  There’s 
lots  of  good  business  men,  Mr.  Beaton,  twenty 
of  'em  to  every  good  preacher  ?” 

“ I imagine  more  than  twenty,”  said  Beaton, 
amused  and  touched  through  his  curiosity  as  to 
what  the  old  matt  was  driving  at.  by  the  quaint 
simplicity  of  his  speculations. 

“ Father  ever  come  to  tiie  city  ?” 

“ No ; he  never  has  the  time  ; and  my  mother’s 
an  invalid.” 

“Oh!  Brothers  and  sisters?” 

“ Yes  ; we  re  a large  family.” 

“I  lost  two  little  fellers — twins.”  said  Dry- 
foos, sadly.  “But  we  haln’t  ever  had  but  just 
the  five.  Ever  take  portraits?” 

“ Yes,”  said  Beaton,  meeting  this  zigzag  in  the 
queries  as  seriously  as  the  re.-t.  “ I don't  think 
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u be  afraid  of  that, 
n was  astonished,  and  in  a mistaken  way 
lisgusted.  He  saw'  that  Dryfoos  was  try- 
uido  Mrs.  Mandel’s  work  practical ly,  and 
ini  to  come  again  to  his  house;  that  he  now 
ived  of  the  offense  given  him  as  condoned, 
fished  to  restore  the  former  situation.  lie 
that  he  was  attempting  this  for  Christine's 


sake,  but  he  was  not  the  man  to  imagine  that 
Drvfoos  was  trying  not  only  to  tolerate  him  but 
to  like  him  ; and  in  fact  Dryfoos  was  not  whol- 
ly conscious  himself  of  this  end.  What  they 
both  understood  was  that  Dryfoos  was  endeavor- 
ing to  get  at  Beaton  through  Conrad’s  memory; 
but  with  one  this  was  its  dedication  to  a purpose 
of  self-sacrifice,  and  with  the  other  a vulgar  and 
shameless  use  of  it. 

“ 1 couldn’t  do  it,”  said  Beaton.  “I  eouldn’t 
think  of  attempting  it.” 

“Why  not?”  Dryfoos  persisted.  “We  got 
some  photographs  of  him ; he  didn’t  like  to  sit 
very  well;  but  his  mother  got  him  to;  and  you 
know  how  he  looked.” 

“ I eouldn’t  do  it — I couldn't.  I can’t  even 
consider  it.  I’m  very  sorry.  1 would,  if  it  were 
possible.  But  it  isn’t  possible.” 

“ I reckon,  if  von  see  the  photographs  once — ” 

“ It  isn’t  that,  Mr.  Drvfoos.  But  I’m  not  in  the 
way  of  that  kind  of  tiling  any  more.” 

“I’d  give  any  price  you’ve  a mind  to  name — ” 

“Oh,  it  isn’t  the  money !”  cried  Beaton,  begin- 
ning to  lose  control  of  himself. 

The  old  man  did  not  notice  him.  He  sat  with 
his  head  fallen  forward,  and  his  chili  resting  on 
his  folded  hands.  Thinking  of  the  portrait,  lie  saw 
Conrad's  face  before  him,  reproachful,  astonish- 
ed,  Inn  all  gentle,  as  it  looked  when  Conrad  caught 
his  hand  that  day  after  he  struck  him  ; lie  heard 
him  say,  “Father!”  and  the  sweat  gathered  on 
his  forehead.  “ Oh,  my  God  !”  lie  groaned.  “ No  ; 
there  ain’t  anything  1 can  do,  now.’’ 

Beaton  did  not  know  whether  Dryfoos  was 
speaking  to  him  or  not.  He  started  toward  him  : 
" Are  you  ill  ?” 

“ No,  there  ain’t  anything  the  matter,”  said  the 
old  man.  “But  I guess  I’ll  lay  down  on  vour 
settee  a minute.”  He  tottered  with  Beaton's  help 
to  tlie  (esthetic  couch  covered  with  a tiger-skin, 
on  which  Beaton  had  once  thought  of  painting  a 
Cleopatra ; but  he  could  never  get  the  right  model. 
As  the  old  man  stretched  himself  out  on  it,  pule 
and  suffering,  he  did  not  look  much  like  a Cleo- 
patra, but  Beaton  was  struck  with  his  effective- 
ness, and  the  likeness  between  him  and  his  daugh- 
ter; she  would  make  a very  good  Cleopatra  in 
some  ways.  All  the  time,  while  these  thoughts 
passed  through  his  mind,  he  was  afraid  Dryfoos 
would  ilie.  The  old  man  fetched  his  breath  in 
gasps,  which  presently  smoothed  and  lengthened 
into  ids  normal  breathing.  Beaton  got  him  a 
glass  of  wine,  and  after  tasting  it  he  sat  up. 

“ You’ve  got  to  excuse  me,”  he  said,  getting 
back  to  his  characteristic  grimness  with  surpris- 
ing suddenness,  when  once  he  began  to  recover 
himself.  “ I’ve  been  through  a good  deal,  lately ; 
and  sometimes  it  ketches  me  round  the  heart  like 
a pain.” 

In  his  life  of  selfish  immunity  from  grief  Bea- 
ton could  not  understand  this  experience  that 
poignant  sorrow  brings ; he  said  to  himself  that 
Drvfoos  was  going  the  way  of  ant/ina  pectoris ; 
as  he  began  shuffling  off  the  tiger-skin  lie  said, 
"Had  von  better  get  up?  Wouldn’t  you  like 
me  to  call  a doctor?'' 

“ I’m  all  right,  young  man.”  Dryfoos  took  his 
hat  and  stiek  from  him,  but  lie  made  for  the  door 
so  uncertainly  that  Beaton  put  his  hand  under 
his  elbow  and  helped  him  out,  and  down  the 
stairs,  to  his  coupe. 

“ Hadn’t  you  better  let  me  drive  home  with 
you  ?”  he  asked. 

"What?”  said  Dryfoos,  suspiciously. 

Beaton  repeated  his  question. 

“ I guess  I’m  able  to  go  borne  alone,”  said  Dry- 
foos in  a surly  tone,  und  he  put  his  head  out  of 
the  window  and  called  up,  "Home!"  to  the  driv- 
er, w ho  immediately  started  off,  and  left  Beaton 
standing  beside  the  curb-stone. 

XIV. 

Beaton  wasted  the  rest  of  the  day  in  the  emo- 
tions and  speculations  which  Dryfoos’s  eall  in- 
spired. It  was  not  that  they  continuously  occupied 
him,  but  they  broke  up  the  train  of  other  thoughts, 
and  spoiled  him  for  work ; a very  little  spoiled 
Beaton  for  work  ; he  required  just  the  right  mood 
lor  work.  He  comprehended  perfectly  well  that 
Dryfoos  had  made  him  that  extraordinary  em- 
bassy because  he  wished  him  to  renew  his  visits, 
and  he  easily  imagined  the  means  that  had 
brought  him  to  this  pass.  From  what  he  knew 
of  that  girl  he  did  not  envy  her  father  his  meet- 
ing with  her  when  he  must  tell  her  his  mission 
had  failed.  But  had  it  failed?  When  Beaton 
came  to  ask  himself  this  question,  lie  could  only 
perceive  that  he  and  Dryfoos  had  failed  to  find 
any  ground  of  sympathy,  and  had  parted  in  the 
same  dislike  with  which  they  had  met.  But  as 
to  any  other  failure,  it  was  certainly  tacit,  and  it 
still  rested  with  him  to  give  it  effect.  He  could 
go  back  to  Dryfoos’s  house  as  freely  us  before, 
and  it  was  clear  that  he  was  very  much  desired 
to  come  back.  But  if  lie  went  back,  it  was  also 
clear  that  lie  must  go  back  w ith  intentions  more 
explicit  than  before,  and  now  he  had  to  ask  him- 
self just  how  much  or  how  little  he  had  meant 
by  going  there.  His  liking  for  Christine  had  cer- 
tainly not  increased,  but  the  charm,  on  the  other 
hand,  of  holding  a leopardess  in  leash  had  not 
vet  palled  upon  linn.  In  his  life  of  inconstancies 
it  was  a pieasmv  to  rest  upon  something  fixed, 
and  the  man  who  had  no  control  over  himself  liked 
logically  enough  to  feel  his  control  of  some  one  else. 
The  fact  cannot  otherwise  be  put  in  terms,  and  the 
attraction  which  Christine  Dryfoos  had  for  him, 
apart  from  this,  escapes  from  all  terms,  as  any- 
thing purely  and  merely  passional  must,  lie  had 
seen  from  the  first  that  she  was  a eat,  and  so  far 
as  youth  forecasts  such  things,  he  felt  that  she 
would  be  a sbrew.  But  lie  had  a perverse  sense 
of  her  beauty,  and  he  knew  a sort  of  life  in  which 
her  [tower  to  molest  him  with  her  temper  could 
be  reduced  to  the  smallest  proportions,  and  even 
broken  to  pieces.  Then'  the  consciousness  of  her 
money  entered.  It  was  evident  that  the  old  mail 
had  mentioned  his  millions  in  the  wav  of  a hint 
to  him  of  what  he  might  reasonably  expect  if  lie 


would  turn  and  be  his  son-in-law.  Beaton  did 
not  put  it  to  himself  in  those  words  ; and  in  fact 
his  cogitations  were  not  in  words  at  all.  It  was 
the  play  of  cognitions,  of  sensations,  formless!? 
tending  to  the  effect  which  can  only  be  very  clum- 
sily interpreted  in  language.  But  when  he  got  to 
this  point  in  them  Beaton  rose  to  magnanimity, 
and  in  a flash  of  dramatic  reverv  disposed  of  a 
part  of  Dryfoos’s  riches  in  placing  his  father  and 
mother,  and  his  brothers  and  sisters,  beyond  all 
pecuniary  anxiety  forever.  He  liad  no  shame, 
no  scruple  in  this,  for  he  had  been  a pensioner 
upon  others  ever  since  a Syracusan  amateur  of 
the  arts  had  detected  his  talent,  and  given  him 
the  money  to  go  and  study  abroad.  Heaton  had 
always  considered  the  money  a loan,  to  be  repaid 
out  of  his  future  success;  but  he  now-  never 
dreamt  of  repaying  it;  as  the  man  was  rich,  he 
had  even  a contempt  for  the  notion  of  repaying 
him;  but  this  did  not  prevent  him  from  feeling 
very  keenly  the  hardships  he  put  his  father  to  in 
borrowing  money  from  him,  though  he  never  re- 
paid his  father,  either.  In  this  reverv  he  saw 
himself  sacrificed  in  marriage  with  Christine  Dry- 
f«M>s  in  a kind  of  admiring  self-pity,  and  he  was 
melted  by  the  spectacle  of  the  dignity  with  which 
he  suffered  all  the  life-long  trials  ensuing  from 
his  unselfishness.  The  fancy  that  Alma  Leigh- 
ton came  bitterly  to  regret  him,  contributed  to 
soothe  and  flutter  him,  and  he  was  not  sure  that 
Margaret  Vance  did  not  suffer  a like  loss  in  him. 

There  had  been  times  when,  as  he  believed, 
that  beautiful  girl’s  high  thoughts  had  tended  to- 
ward  him,  there  had  been  looks,  gestures,  even 
words',  that  had  this  effect  to  him,  or  now  seemed 
to  have  had  it;  and  Beaton  saw  that  he  inighteasi- 
ly  construe  Mrs.  Horn's  confidential  appeal  to  him 
to  get  Margaret  interested  in  art  again,  as  some- 
thing by  no  means  necessarily  offensive,  even 
though  it  had  been  made  to  him  as  to  a master 
of  illusion.  If  Mrs.  Horn  bad  to  choose  between 
him  and  the  life  of  good  works  to  which  her 
niece  was  visibly  abandoning  herself,  Beaton 
could  not  doubt  which  she  would  choose;  the 
only  question  was  how  real  the  danger  of  a life 
of  good  works  was. 

As  he  thought  of  these  two  girls,  one  so 
charming  and  the  other  so  divine,  it  became  in- 
definitely difficult  to  renounce  them  for  Christine 
Dryfoos,  with  her  sultry  temper,  and  her  earth- 
bound  ideals.  Life  had  been  so  flattering  to 
Beaton  hitherto  that  he  could  not  believe  them 
both  finally  indifferent;  and  if  they  were  not  in- 
different, perhaps  he  did  not  wish  either  of  them 
to  be  very  definite.  What  he  really  longed  for 
was  their  sympathy ; for  a man  who  is  able  to  walk 
round  quite  ruthlessly  on  the  feelings  of  others 
often  has  very  tender  feelings  of  his  own,  easily 
lacerated,  and  eagerly  responsive  to  the  caresses 
of  compassion.  In  this  frame  Beaton  determined 
to  go  that  afternoon,  though  it  was  not  Mrs. 
Horn’s  day,  and  call  upon  her  in  the  hope  of  pos- 
sibly seeing  Miss  Vance  nlone.  As  he  continued 
in  it,  he  took  this  for  a sign,  and  actually  weut. 

It  did  not  fall  out  at  once  as  he  wished,  but  he 
got  Mrs.  Horn  to  talking  again  ubotit  her  niece, 
and  Mrs.  Horn  again  regretted  that  nothing 
could  l>e  done  by  the  fine  arts  to  reclaim  Mar- 
garet from  good  works. 

“Is  she  at  home?  Will  you  let  me  see  her?” 
asked  Beaton,  with  something  of  the  scientific 
interest  of  a physician  inquiring  for  a patient 
whose  symptoms  have  been  rehearsed  to  him. 

He  had  not  asked  for  her  before. 

“ Yes,  certainly,”  said  Mrs.  Horn,  and  she  went 
herself  to  call  Margaret,  and  she  did  not  return 
with  her.  The  girl  entered  with  the  gentle  grace 
peculiar  to  her ; and  Beaton,  bent  as  he  was  on 
his  own  consolation,  could  not  help  being  struck 
with  the  spiritual  exaltation  of  her  look.  At 
sight  of  her,  the  vague  hope  he  had  never  quite 
relinquished,  that  they  might  be  something  more 
than  icsthetic  friends,  died  in  his  heart.  She 
wore  black,  as  she  often  did;  hut  in  spite  of  its 
fashion  her  dress  received  a nun-like  effect  from 
the  pensive  absence  of  her  face.  “ Decidedly,'’ 
thought  Beaton,  “ she  is  far  gone  in  good  works.’’ 

But  he  rose,  all  the  same,  to  meet  her  on  the 
old  level,  and  he  began  at  once  to  talk  to  her  of 
the  subject  he  hail  been  discussing  with  her 
aunt.  He  said  frankly  that  they  both  felt  she 
had  unjustifiably  turned  her  back  upon  possibili- 
ties which  she  ought  not  to  neglect. 

“ You  know  very  well,”  she  answered,  “ that  I 
couldn't  do  anything  in  that  way  worth  the  time 
I should  waste  on  it.  Don’t  talk  of  it,  please.  I 
suppose  my  auut  has  been  asking  you  to  say 
this,  but  it’s  no  use.  I’m  sorry  it’s  no  use,  she 
wishes  it  so  much  ; but  I’m  not  sorry  otherwise. 

You  can  find  the  pleasure  at  least  of  doing  good 
work  in  it ; hut  I couldn’t  find  anything  in  it  but 
a barren  amusement.  Mr.  Wetmure  is  right ; for 
me,  it’s  like  enjoying  mi  opera,  or  a ball.” 

“ That’s  one  of  Wet  more’s  phrases.  He’d 
sacrifice  anything  to  them.” 

She  put  aside  the  whole  subject  with  a look. 

“You  were  not  at  Mr.  Drvfoos's  the  other  day. 

Have  you  seen  them,  any  of  them,  lately?” 

“I  haven’t  been  there  for  some  time, no." said 
Beaton,  evasively.  But  he  thought  if  he  was  to 
get  on  to  anything,  he  hail  lietter  be  candid. 

" Mr.  Drvfoos  was  at  my  studio  this  morning- 
lie's  got  a queer  notion.  He  wants  me  topai"1 
his  son’s  portrait.” 

She  started.  “And  will  you — ” 

“ No,  I eouldn’t  do  such  iv.  thing.  It  isn’t  in 
my  way.  I told  him  so.  His  sou  had  a beauti- 
ful fuce — an  antique  profile;  a sort  of  early 
Christian  type ; but  I'm  too  much  of  a pagan  for 
that  sort  of  thing.” 

“ Yes.” 

“ Yea,”  Beaton  continued,  not  quite  liking  hfr 
assent,  after  he  had  invited  it.  He  had  his  pride 
in  being  a pagan,  a Greek,  but  it  failed  him  in 
her  presence,  now;  and  he  wished  that  she  had 
protested  he  was  none.  “ He  was  a singular 
creature;  a kind  of  survival;  an  exile  in  °’n' 
time  nnd  place.  I don’t  know;  we  don’t *1“'^ 
expect  a saint  to  be  rustic ; hut  with  all  his  g00^ 
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ness  Conrad  Dryfoos  was  a country  person.  If 
hu  were  not  dying  fora  cause,  you  could  imagine 
him  milking.”  Beaton  intended  a contempt  that 
came  from  the  bitterness  of  having  himself  once 
milked  the  family  cow. 

His  contempt  did  not  reach  Miss  Vance.  “ He 
died  for  a cause,"  she  said.  ” The  holiest.” 

“ Of  labor  ?” 

“Of  peace.  He  was  there  to  persuade  the 
strikers  to  be  quiet  and  go  home.” 

“ I haven't  been  quite  sure,”  said  Beaton. 
“ But  in  any  case  lie  had  no  business  there.  The 
police  were  on  hand  to  do  the  persuading." 

“ I can't  let  you  talk  so  !"  cried  the  girl.  “ It's 
shocking!  Oh,  I know  it's  the  way  people  talk, 
and  the  worst  is  that  in  the  sight  of  the  world 
it's  the  right  way.  But  the  blessing  on  the  peace- 
makers is  not  for  the  policemen  with  their  chibs.” 

Beaton  saw  that  she  was  nervous  ; he  made  his 
reflection  that  she  was  altogether  too  far  gone  in 
good  works  for  the  line  arts  to  reach  her ; he  began 
to  think  how  he  could  turn  her  primitive  Chris- 
tianity to  the  account  of  his  modern  heathenism. 
He  had  no  deeper  design  than  to  get  flattered  back 
into  his  own  favor  far  enough  to  find  courage  for 
some  sort  of  decisive  step.  In  his  heart  he  was 
trying  to  will  whether  he  should  or  should  not  go 
hack  to  Dry  finis’s  house.  It  could  not  be  from 
the  caprice  that  had  formerly  taken  him  ; it  must 
be  from  a definite  purpose;  again  lie  realized 
thi>.  “ Of  course;  you  are  right,”  he  said.  “I 
wish  I could  have  answered  that  old  man  differ- 
ently. I fancy  he  was  bound  up  in  his  son, 
though  he  quarrelled  with  him,  and  crossed  him. 
But  I couldn’t  do  it  ; it  wasn’t  possible. ” He 
said  to  himself  that  if  she  said,  “No,”  now,  he 
would  be  ruled  by  her  agreement  with  him;  and 
if  she  disagreed  with  him,  he  would  be  ruled  still 
bv  the  chance,  and  would  go  no  more  to  the  Dry- 
fooses’.  He  found  himself  embarrassed  to  the 
point  of  blushing,  when  she  said  nothing;  and  left 
liim  us  it  were  on  his  ow-n  hands.  “ I should  like 
to  have  given  him  that  comfort ; I fancy  lie  hasn’t 
much  comfort  in  life  ; but  there  seems  no  comfort 
in  me.”  He  dropped  his  head  in  a fit  attitude  for 
compassion ; but  she  poured  no  pity  ii|>on  it. 

“There  is  no  comfort  for  us  in  ourselves,” 
she  said.  “It's  hard  to  get  outside;  but  there’s 
only  despair  within.  When  we  think  we  have 
done  something  for  others,  bv  some  great  effort, 
we  find  it’s  all  for  our  own  vanity.” 

“Yes,”  said  Beaton.  “If  1 could  paint  pic- 
tures for  righteousness’  sake,  1 should  have  been 
glad  to  do  Conrad  Drvfoos  for  his  father.  I felt 
sorrv  for  him.  Did  the  lest  seem  very  lunch 
broken  up?  You  saw  them  all?” 

“ Not  all.  Miss  Drvfoos  was  ill,  her  sister 
said.  It’s  hard  to  tell  how  much  people  suffer. 
His  mother  seemed  bewildered.  The  younger 
sister  is  a simple  creature ; she  looks  like  him  ; I 
think  she  must  have  something  of  his  spirit.” 

“Not  much  spirit  of  any  kind,  I imagine,”  said 
Beaton.  “ But  she’s  umiably  material.  Did  they 
say  Miss  Dryfoos  was  seriously  ill  ?” 

“No.  I supposed  she  might  be  prostrated  by 
her  brother’s  death.” 

“ Does  she  seem  that  kind  of  person  to  you, 
Miss  Vance?”  asked  Beaton. 

“ I don’t  know.  I haven’t  tried  to  see  so  much 
of  them  as  I might,  the  past  winter.  I was  not 
sure  about  her  when  I met  her;  I’ve  never  seen 
much  of  people,  exeept  in  my  own  set,  and  the 
— very  poor.  I have  been  afraid  I didn’t  under- 
stand her.  She  may  have  a kind  of  pride  that 
would  not  let  her  do  herself  justice.” 

Beaton  felt  the  unconscious  dislike  in  the  en- 
deavor of  praise.  “Then  she  seems  to  you  like 
a person  whose  life — its  trials,  its  chances — would 
make  more  of  than  she  is  now  ?” 

“ I didn’t  say  that.  I can’t  judge  of  her  at  all ; 
but  where  we  don’t  know,  don’t  you  think  we 
ought  to  imagine  the  best  ?” 

“ Oh,  yes,”  said  Beaton.  “ I didn’t  know  but 
what  I once  said  of  them  might  have  prejudiced 
you  against  them.  I have  accused  myself  of  it.” 
He  always  took  a tone  of  conscientiousness,  of 
self-censure,  in  talking  with  Miss  Vance ; he  could 
not  help  it. 

“ Oh,  no.  And  I never  allowed  myself  to  form 
any  judgment  of  her.  She  is  very  pretty,  don’t 
you  think,  in  a kind  of  way?” 

“ Verv.” 


“She  has  a beautiful  brunette  coloring  : that 
floury  white  and  the  delicate  pink  in  it.  Her 
eves  are  beautiful.” 

“ She’s  graceful,  too,"  said  Beaton.  “ I've  tried 
her  in  color;  but  I didn’t  make  it  out.” 

“ I’ve  wondered  sometimes,”  said  Miss  Vance, 
“ whether  that  elusive  quality  you  find  in  some 
people  you  try  to  paint,  doesn’t  characterize  them 
all  through.  Miss  Dryfoos  might  be  ever  so 
much  finer  und  better  than  we  would  find  out  in 
the  society  wav  that  seems  the  only  way.” 

“Perhaps,"  said  Beaton,  gloomily;  and  he 
went  away  profoundly  discouraged  by  this  last 
analysis  of  Christine's  character.  The  angelic 
imperviousness  of  Miss  Vance  to  properties  of 
which  his  own  wickedness  was  so  keenly  aware 
in  Christine,  might  have  made  him  laugh,  if  it 
had  not  been  such  a serious  affair  with  him.  As 
it  was,  he  smiled  to  think  how  very  differently 
Alma  Leighton  would  have  judged  her  from  Miss 
Vance’s  premises.  He  liked  that  clear  vision  of 
Alma's  even  when  it  pierced  his  own  disguises. 
Yes,  that  was  the  light  he  had  let  die  out,  and  it 
might  have  shone  upon  his  path  through  life. 
Beaton  never  felt  so  poignantly  the  disadvantage 
of  having  on  any  given  occasion  been  wanting  to 
his  own  interests  through  his  self-love  as  in  this. 
He  had  no  one  to  blame  but  himself  for  what 
had  happened,  hut  he  blamed  Alma  for  what 
might  happen  in  the  future  because  she  shut 
out  the  way  of  retrieval  and  return.  When  he 
thought  of  the  attitude  she  had  taken  toward 
him,  it  seemed  incredible,  and  he  was  always 
longing  to  give  her  a final  chance  to  reverse  her 
final  judgment.  It  appeared  to  him  that  the 
time  had  come  for  this  now,  if  ever. 
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A SICILIAN  CAFfi  IN  NEW  YORK. 

Or  the  immense  Italian  immigration  to  the 
United  States  in  the  past  ten  years  a very  large 
proportion  has  settled  in  New  York  city.  In  the 
Sixth  Ward  alone  over  1600  have  become  voters, 
and  on  Manhattan  Island  the  number  of  natural- 
ized Italians  is  now  estimated  at  7<»<>o  and  up- 
ward. Inspector  Byrnes,  than  whom  there  is  no 
belter  authority,  says  that  there  are  nearly  10o,»S><> 
Italians  ill  the  metropolis.  They  have  settled  in 
certain  districts,  ami  formed  little  colonies  by 
themselves.  They  mingle  with  other  races  very 
siowlv,  and  display  little  or  no  preference  for  any 
other  particular  nationality.  Tiieir  largest  colo- 
nies are  down-town,  in  the  most  densely  populated 
tenement-house  districts.  The  central  colony  is 
in  Mulberry  Bend,  from  which  they  have  over- 
flowed northward  into  Crosbv  Street,  and  east- 
ward into  the  Fourth  Ward. 

A feature  of  their  social  development  is  that 
wherever  they  settle,  they  immediately  start  what 
they  cull  a cafe — nil  institution  which  combines 
the  characteristics  of  the  coffee-house,  the  res- 
taurant, and  the  delicatessen  store.  Where  the 
Irishman  patronizes  the  saloon,  or  the  German  a 
beer  garden,  the  Italian  regards  the  cafe  as  the 
best  place  in  which  to  spend  an  idle  hour. 

There  arc  over  one  hundred  of  these  cafes  now 
in  New  York.  They  vary  according  to  the  Ideal- 
ity ill  Italy  from  which  the  proprietor  and  the 
customers  conic.  The  Florentine  and  (ieiioan 
cafes  are  the  handsomest  ami  the  most  expensive 
where  tiie  Neapolitan  and  Sicilian  ones  are  mark- 
ed by  great  poverty  and  a sublime  disregard  for 
the  amenities  of  life.  The  picture  on  another 
page  gives  a clear  idea  of  one  of  the  latter  class. 
This  one  is  situated  on  a dark  and  dirty  street, 
crowded  by  day  with  women  ami  children  of  the 
most  poverty-stricken  appearance,  and  hv  night 
with  tiie  multitudes  of  men  who  have  returned 
from  a hard  day  of  manual  toil  to  homes  of  the 
most  cheerless  description. 

It  occupies  one-half  of  the  ground-floor  of  a 
huge  “dumb-bell  tenement,’'  so  common  in  the 
metropolis,  and  measures  about  twelve  feet  in 
width  by  forty  in  depth.  Behind  it  the  remainder 
of  the  apartment  is  broken  up  into  small  rooms, 
where  live  the  proprietor,  his  family,  and  half  a 
dozen  hoys.  A small  sign  in  Italian  gives  a bet- 
ter idea  of  the  business  than  can  any  words. 
Translated  into  English  it  reads: 

Coffee,  pel*  eup 

" *‘  “ will,  milk 

Macaroni 

Beef  stew 

Bread 

Omelet 


The  dining-room  is  far  from  clean  or  orderly. 
The  windows  are  unwashed,  and  are  dark  with 
the  dust  of  the  streets.  Dead  flies  and  dirt  al- 
most i ncrust  the  corners  and  the  floor  of  the 
bay-window.  Boxes  of  spaghetti  and  cheap  pasta 
disclose  their  curious  yellow  contents  to  the  pass- 
cr-bv.  Strings  of  onions,  garlic,  and  Spanish  pep- 
pers hang  from  wires  stretched  across  the  room, 
and  here  and  there  are  lines  of  bologna  and  the 
other  high-flavored  sausages  for  which  Italy  is 
famous.  Here  and  there  empty  bottles,  flv-speck- 
ed  and  dust-covered,  lie  on  shelves.  They  once 
contained  Chianti,  Barolo,  Capri  Bianchi,  and  the 
other  vintages  of  Italy. 

On  one  side  of  the  room  is  a long  narrow  ta- 
ble, covered  with  a worn-out  oil-cloth,  and  sur- 
rounded with  the  cheapest  and  ugliest  chairs 
which  American  machinery  can  produce.  The 
other  side  of  the  room  is  lined  witli  dilapidated 
tables,  broken  chairs,  barrels,  and  boxes.  One 
little  touch  of  nature  breaks  the  hideous  array. 
On  the  floor,  so  situated  as  to  catch  what  little  air 
blows  through  the  narrow  apartment,  is  a soap 
box,  in  which  reposes  a splendid,  healthy  specimen 
of  the  Italian  baby.  Some  loving  hand  has  lined 
the  box  with  shavings  and  sawdust,  and  convert- 
ed the  fragments  of  a dilapidated  potato  bag  into 
a rude  pillow,  on  which  the  baby  sprawls  in  glee. 
A little  four-year-old  in  rags  stands  beside  the 
box,  who,  whenever  his  charge  becomes  restive  or 
unruly,  restores  it  to  good-nuture  by  pulling  and 
pushing  the  box  around  the  room. 

Notwithstanding  the  poverty  of  the  place,  it  is 
as  busy  as  a beehive.  At  the  long  table  a number 
of  men,  who  probably  work  at  night  on  the  scows 
of  the  Street-cleaning  Department,  are  drinking 
the  black  coffee  which,  despite  its  cheapness,  is 
palatahle  enough  to  the  drinkers.  A handful 
of  Italian  women,  whose  dresses  and  shawls  are 
bright  with  the  gaudy  colors  so  dear  to  them,  are 
chaffering  with  the  proprietor’s  wife  over  the 
price  of  a string  of  garlic  or  a pound  of  sausage. 
The  chairs  about  the  room  are  occupied  by 
friends  and  customers  of  the  house,  who  are 
smoking  villainous  short  pipes  and  talking  so 
loudly  that  one  ignorant  of  the  language  would 
suspect  them  to  be  on  tiie  point  of  a riot. 

The  air  is  blue  with  tobacco  smoke,  and  the 
place  reeks  with  the  conglomeration  of  stenches 
that,  no  language  can  describe,  yet  all  tiie  people 
appear  to  enjoy  the  best  of  health,  ami  even  the 
children  display  a robustness  and  physical  vigor 
that  would  do  credit  to  those  born  with  silver 
spoons.  The  food  served  in  this,  as  in  all  the 
other  places  of  a similar  sort,  does  not  lack  nu- 
trition, though  the  materials  gathered  would  not 
recommend  themselves  to  the  fastidious.  The 
stew,  made  up  of  scraps  gathered  here  and  there, 
is. spiced  until  savory  to  a hungry  man,  and  the 
macaroni,  though  manufactured  from  the  cheap- 
est and  coarsest  flour  in  some  little  east-side 
shop,  is  usually  wholesome. 

A curious  feature  is  the  mixing  of  coffee  with 
aniseed  or  caraway  seed.  This  produces  a bever- 
age which  tastes  very  much  like  paregoric,  but 
which  seems  to  possess  considerable  therapeutic 
value  for  the  milder  disorders  of  the  digestive 
system. 

The  majority  of  the  guests  arc  extremely  tem- 
perate in  the  use  of  intoxicants.  A few  use  the 


light  wines  of  their  native  land,  and  a still  small- 
er number  employ  the  corrosive  stuff  which  New 
York  rectifiers  dignify  by  the  name  of  brandy. 
The  trade  in  alcoholic  drinks  is  not  sufficient  to 
defray  the  expense  of  an  exeise  license.  Despite 
the  noisy  talk  and  alarming  gesticulation  of  those 
present,  good  order  and  kindliness  prevail.  Now 
and  then  the  favorite  vice  of  the'  Italian  neigh- 
borhood shows  itself  in  a small  group  who  have 
settled  down  to  a game  of  chance,  there  to  re- 
main till  most  of  the  party  have  lost  all  their 
money.  At  times  a coat  will  flv  back  and  dis- 
close the  stiletto  or  dirk  which  is  so  universal  a 
companion  of  the  Italian  working-man.  Yet  af- 
frays are  rare,  considering  the  reputation  the 
Italians  hear,  and,  as  the  Irish  woman  said  when 
boasting  of  the  domestic  peace  of  her  household, 
the  police  are  seldom  ealled  in. 


THE  STORY  OF  A SUBWAY. 

Fkw,  even  in  New  York  city,  remember  that 
the  effort  to  bring  about  the  removal  of  the  tele- 
graph and  other  poles  and  wires  from  the  streets 
was  first  made  as  long  ago  as  1884.  Tiie  history 
of  the  contest  that  has  been  waged  for  a longer 
period  than  the  greatest  actual  war  this  country 
lias  ever  know  n,  is  interesting  as  being  thorough- 
ly illustrative  of  the  peculiar  administration  of 
the  laws  in  New  York.  It  is  a happy-go-lucky 
and  nerveless  method,  frequently  interrupted  by 
public  excitement  and  clamor,  and  often  charac- 
terized by  subserviency  to  semi-private  interests. 
Moreover,  these  characteristics  appear  to  distin- 
guish it  under  each  era  of  government,  no  matter 
liow  tiie  controlling  power  shifts  from  faction  to 
faction  or  party  to  party. 

A legislative  enactment  in  1884  required  all 
operators  of  electrical  conductors  to  remote  them 
from  the  surface  of  the  streets  before  November, 
1885.  This  legislation  proceeded  from  a popu- 
lar outcry  based  upon  aesthetic  grounds,  the  of- 
fence of  tiie  electrical  companies  being  their  dis- 
figurement of  the  streets.  The  law  was  a simple 
order  to  remove  the  poles  and  wires,  and  did  not 
prescribe  any  method  to  be  substituted  for  the 
offending  system,  or  how  tiie  work  ordered  should 
be  performed.  The  companies  professed  to  re- 
gard it  us  a command  to  commit  commercial  sui- 
cide, as  their  main  assets  were  in  their  poles  and 
wires,  and  these  must  not  only  be  thrown  away, 
but  au  additional  expenditure  needed  to  be  made 
for  subway  cables  and  conduits.  They  paid  no 
heed  to  the  law,  and  another  was  passed  in  1885, 
creating  a Commission  of  Electrical  Subways, 
upon  which  Governor  Hill  apjioiiited  Mr.  Charles 
E.  Loew,  Mr.  Jacob  Hess,  and  Mr.  Theodore  Moss. 
This  commission  was  to  allow  the  electrical  com- 
panies sixty  days  in  which  to  submit  pluns  for  a 
uniform  system  of  conduits.  Not  a plan  was  sub- 
mitted— “ because  tiie  companies  did  not  think 
the  commission  meant  business,”  is  the  reasou 
they  now  give  for  that  omission;  “and  because 
they  did  not  propose  to  assist  in  putting  them- 
selves to  the  expense  of  burying  their  wires.” 

Failing  the  receipt  of  these  plans,  the  commis- 
sion was  to  formulate  one  of  its  own.  They  held 
sessions  for  a year,  and  received  very  many  of- 
fers of  plans  and  patents,  but  not  one  from  any 
patentee  or  corporation  which  showed  how  the 
work  could  be  performed  and  paid  for.  The  com- 
mission had  no  money  to  work  with,  and  it  applied 
to  the  Attorney-General  for  advice  as  to  whether 
it  possessed  the  right  to  employ  a company  to 
build  a subway.  This  official’s  advice  was  in  the 
affirmative,  and  the  commission  made  a contract 
with  the  Consolidated  Telegraph  and  Electrical 
Subway  Company  for  the  performance  of  the  task ; 
selecting  that  corporation,  they  said,  because  it 
offered  to  construct  any  form  of  conduit  preferred 
by  the  commission,  and  because  it  was  willing  to 
give  a bond  in  the  sum  of  half  a million  of  dol- 
lars for  the  performance  of  such  work  as  might 
be  ordered.  The  contract  was  approved  by  the 
Attorney-General  in  July,  1886. 

The  electrical  companies  awoke  in  alarm.  They 
ended  their  inactivity  by  wholesale  litigation.  At 
first  they  questioned  the  constitutionality  of  the 
act  of  1 885.  This  was  upheld  in  every  court,  from 
that  of  the  Common  Pleas  to  the  Court  of  Ap- 
peals, and  so  was  the  contract  with  the  subway 
company,  though  the  latter  decision  was  not  reach- 
ed until  1888.  These  dates  are  not  difficult  to 
keep  in  mind.  The  original  act  was  in  1884,  the 
new  act  and  formation  of  the  commission  was  in 
1885,  and  the  contract  with  the  construction  com- 
pany was  in  1886.  In  the  latter  your  work  on 
the  subways  was  begun.  The  work  was  at  first 
confined  to  low-tension  subways  for  telegraph 
and  telephone  wires,  and  the  conduits  were  iron 
pipes  laid  in  concrete,  adopted  after  wide  experi- 
menting. 

Work  on  the  subways  was  continued  to  the 
present  time,  and  there  have  been  built  more  than 
fi(X)  miles  of  piping  in  fifty-six  and  a quarter  miles 
of  trenches.  There  have  been  buried  9894  miles 
of  telegraph,  telephone,  and  Fire  Department 
wires.  There  was  no  interruption  by  litigation, 
for  this  proceeded  entirely  from  the  high-tension 
(or  electric-lighting)  companies.  Though  the  fact 
is  not  apparent  to  the  eye,  there  is  not  a low-ten- 
sion wire  in  the  streets  where  the  conduits  are 
laid. 

The  next  stage  in  the  struggle  between  tiie  law 
and  the  companies  was  marked  by  a lawsuit 
brought  by  tiie  New  York  Underground  Tele- 
graph Company,  which  wanted  to  lay  subways  for 
operating  power  lines.  It  applied  for  an  injunc- 
tion to  restrain  the  Commissioner  of  Public 
Works  from  interfering  with  the  tearing  up  of 
tiie  streets.  The  court  construed  the  law  to  lie 
with  the  iiiblie  Works  Department,  but  went  out 
of  its  wav  to  declare  tiie  contract  of  1886  as  ultra 
vires,  beyond  the  power  of  the  Subway  Commis- 
sion to  make.  At  about  this  time— November, 

1 887 — tiie  life  of  the  Subway  Commission  expired, 
it  having  been  appointed  for  only  two  years. 


Then  came  the  act  of  1887  embodying  a refer- 
ence  to  an  entirely  new  contract  drawn  under  tin* 
supervision  of  Mayor  Abram  S.  Hewitt  and  Cor- 
poration Counsel  Beckman.  It  was  distinguished 
by  the  protection  and  benefits  it  gained  for  the 
city.  Under  its  provisions  all  the  municipal 
telegraph  service  was  to  be  supplied  with  sub- 
ways free  of  cost ; the  city  had  the  right  to  pur- 
chase all  the  subways  at  actual  cost  price,  plus 
ten  per  cent.,  in  1897,  and  all  the  profits  of  the 
subway  company  beyond  ten  per  cent,  were  to 
be  paid  to  the  city.  The  new  act  of  1887  estab- 
lished the  Board  of  Electrical  Control  as  the  suc- 
cessor to  the  Subway  Commission,  and  made  the 
Mavor  a member  rjr-oflieio.  The  board  now  con- 
sisted of  Messrs.  Hewitt,  He.-s,  Moss,  and  I).  L 
Gibbons.  Mr.  Loew  had  died,  and  been  succeed- 
ed by  Mr.  Boswell  I*.  Flower,  who  was,  in  turn, 
succeeded  by  Mr.  Gibbons, 

Tiie  popular  memory  quickens,  now  that  we 
have  readied  the  period  of  Mr.  Hewitt's  adminis- 
tration ns  Mayor.  He  contended  during  all  his 
term  that  subways  for  high-tension  currents  were 
impracticable.  Mr.  Gibbens  desired  the  matter 
to  lx*  tested  by  ordering  the  burial  of  lighting 
wires  in  Twenty  ■ seventh  ami  Twenty -eighth 
streets,  where  high-tension  conduits  had  been 
constructed.  Notice  to  lliat  effect  was  given,  but 
the  company  ow  ning  w ires  in  those  streets  refused 
to  obey  tin*  order,  and  the  board  lacked  tiie  power 
to  enforce  it.  The  hoard  has  not  the  power  to 
this  day;  but  the  Mayor  has  the  authority,  as 
Mayor,  to  remove  incumbrances  and  nuisances 
through  the  Commissioner  of  Public  Works. 
Mayor  Hewitt  did  mu  believe  in  the  practicability 
of  burying  high-tension  wires,  and  argued  that, 
even  if  it  could  be  done,  there  was  no  wav  of  get- 
ting the  wires  out  of  the  conduits  and  connecting 
them  with  the  houses. 

There  is  no  need  to  dwell  niton  the  discoid  in 
the  Board  of  Electrical  Control.  Suffice  it  that 
the  Mayor  w as  conscientious  throughout,  and  that 
his  position  was  supported  by  many  experts. 
There  was  a great  deal  of  doubt  about  the  prac- 
ticability of  operating  high-tension  wires  under- 
ground, and  despite  what  followed,  this  doubt  is 
still  expressed  by  some  unconverted  persons  even 
as  this  is  being  written.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
board  had  provided  conduits  for  high-tension 
wires  in  the  streets  above  named  and  in  Broad- 
way, but  no  company  laid  its  lines  in  them,  or 
could  be  forced  to  do  so,  Weause  of  the  Mayor's 
attitude. 

The  United  States  Illuminating  Company  had 
wires  in  the  cross, streets  where  the  conduits 
were,  and  the  board  refused  to  grant  permits  to 
that  company  for  the  hanging  of  new  wires. 
That  company,  therefore,  went  to  law  to  restrain 
the  board  and  Mayor  and  Commissioner  of  Pub- 
lic Works  from  removing  its  poles  and  wires,  and 
for  a construction  of  tiie  rights  of  the  board,  and 
for  a decision  authorizing  the  plaintiffs  to  main- 
tain, repair,  and  renew  its  property  when  neces- 
sary. The  preliminary  motion  in  the  suit  wns 
not  decided  until  January,  1889.  The  decision 
confirmed  the  power  of  removal  vested  in  the 
Mayor,  and  declared  that  when  in  the  opinion  of 
the  Board  of  Electrical  Control  a subway  was 
sufficient,  that  opinion  was  final,  except  in  the 
case  of  fraud.  Between  the  time  of  the  argu- 
ment and  the  trial  the  subway  company,  at  its 
own  expense,  made  an  experiment  in  One-hun- 
dred-and-tweiitv-fifth  Street,  between  Third  and 
Fourth  avenues,  by  burying  lines  of  the  Harlem 
Company  charged  with  the  highest  number  of 
volts  (2400)  in  use  in  the  city.  Tiie  test  was 
made  in  February,  1889,  without  accident  or  in- 
terruption, and  the  trial  in  March  was  decided 
favorably  to  the  board.  The  United  States  Com- 
pany thought  the  test  not  conclusive,  as  the  line 
was  very  short,  and  asked  for  a farther  test  on 
Broadway.  This  was  had,  and  was  successful ; 
the  time  of  the  experiment  being  about  March 
of  this  year.  The  date  is  memorable  as  being 
that  on  which  the  electrical  lighting  companies 
ceased  their  opposition  to  the  subway  company, 
and  all  obstruction  in  tiie  wav  of  enforcing  the 
will  of  the  people  was  finally  removed.  For  the 
first  time  capital  could  be  confidently  invested  in 
the  work,  and  its  consummation  was  assured. 
This  was  only  eight  months  ago. 

The  next  stage  in  the  long  contest  is  that  which 
wc  are  now  experiencing.  The  streets  arc  still 
webbed  with  wires  and  fretted  with  poles,  and 
there  have  been  several  public  executions  of  line- 


men upon  the  great  masts,  in  view  of  the  popu 
lace.  The  incensed  people  have  naturally  de- 
manded more  expeditious  work  in  the  burying  of 
the  nuisances.  The  new  Mayor,  Mr.  Grant,  lias 
ordered  the  poles  down  ; the  companies  have  en- 
joined the  city  officials  from  carrying  out  his  or- 
ders, and  w\.  have  reached  another  interval  of  stag- 
nation, hesitation,  and  confusion.  In  the  midst  of 
tiie  controversy  there  are  heard  propositions  hv 
the  various  electrical  companies  to  build  subways 
of  their  own,  and  whispers  of  a project  more  pow  - 
erfully backed  for  building  a second  public  or 
general  system  of  subways.  Thus  far  this  last 
proposition  has  been  seriously  discussed,  as  such 
matters  are  always  apt  to  be  in  the  heat  of  pub- 
lic outcry,  without  clearing  the  air  for  the  mental 
vision  to  take  note  of  the  power  already  possessed 
by  tiie  people  to  meet  the  emergency  with  means 
already  at  their  command.  The  mile  of  local 
polities,  out  of  which  the  present  Board  of  Elec- 
trical Control  and  subway  company  was  devel- 
oped, is  threatened  with  new  agitation  for  tin* 
production  of  another  company,  w ithout  its  hrinir 
called  to  mind  that  the  original  company  is  under 
bonds  to  perform  the  work,  no  matter  what,  its, 
quantile,  ami  can  be  forced  to  fulfill  its  conn  art  . 
And  thus  far  there  has  been  no  comment  upon 
the  significant  fact  that  fully  one-thiM  of  the  s.ib- 
wuys  already  provided  for  lngl»-te.»^,  wires  are 
still  unoccupied  at  the  very  u , ’ 'V 
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A MEETING  OF  THE  S.  F.  H. 

“Thk  society  will  come  to  order,”  said  the  Pre- 
sident, with  dignity. 

“The  first  business  is  the  roll-call  for  confes- 
sions and  testimonies.  Mr.  Secretary,  cull  the 
roll.” 

“I  will  first  ask  for  confessions,”  said  the  Sec- 
retary, and  went  swimmingly  on  with  the  names 
until  lie  reached  Alsjireek,  when  a tall  man  with 
red  hair  and  a burning  bush  of  a beard  arose 
and  stooil  hesitantly  in  his  place. 

“ Professor  A Ispreck  has  a confession;  let  the 
society  listen  to  it,”  said  the  President.  “ You 
have  the  floor,  Professor.” 

“ It  is  but  a slight  fault  I have  to  confess,  if 
indeed  it  be  a fault  at  all,”  said  Professor  Al- 
spivek;  “but  our  oath  binds  us  to  be  very  par- 
ticular nbout  reporting  doubtful  actions  to  the 
society,  and  so  1 bring  this  one  for  your  judg- 
ment. I — I gave  to  a man — a stranger — a half- 
dollar  last  Friday.  It  was  in  the  street.” 

A groan  went  round  the  circle  of  chairs,  and 
the  President’s  face  took  on  a look  of  surprise 
and  pain. 

“It  was  not  an  ordinary  case,”  continued  the 
Professor  ;•  “ there  were  extenuating  circutn- 

“ I never  heard  of  an  ordinary  case,”  said  the 
President.,  with  severity  ; “ and  circumstances  are 
always  extenuating." 

“But  really  this  was  an  unusual  case.  The 
fact  is,  the  man  approached  me  on  my  weak 
side;  he  was  a good  deal  of  a linguist ; he  ad- 
dressed me  in  a foreign  tongue." 

“ What  tongue?"  asked  the  President. 

“In  Herman  at  first.” 

“ What,  did  be  say  to  you  in  Herman  ?” 

“ ‘ Spreehm  Sie  fteutsrh  {'  " 

“ And  what  did  you  reply  ?” 

“ ‘ Wen i<j'  Of  course,”  said  the  Professor,  look- 
ing around  deprecating!  v to  his  associates,  “ I 
read  Herman  with  ease,  but  I do  not  pretend  to 
speak  it.” 

“Did  the  conversation  in  Herman  come  to  an 
end  with  these  interesting  remarks?” 

“ Yes — that  is,  he  branched  off  to  Spanish.” 

“'What  did  he  say  to  you  in  Spanish?” 

“ Hahla  listed  exjtanol !" 

“ I thought  so.  And  you  replied — ” 

“ Really,  Mr.  President,  I fear  that  this  w ill  he 
lost  upon  many  of  the  members.” 

“Never  fear;  we  have  the  Beggars  Guide  to 
tourer  nation  in  Foreign  Languages  in  our  library, 
and  we  all  are  equal  to  the  exercises  contained  in 
that.  How  did  you  meet  the  advances  of  your 
Castilian  friend?” 

" 1 said,  * Un  jjotptilo , no  mas.'  ” 

“ Precisely.  And  then  what  did  he  say  ?” 

“Then  he  began  in  French.  There,  as  you 
know,  I am  at  home.  He  was  delighted  to  find 
that  I knew  his  native  tongue.  • Aytz  pi  tie  de 
mui,  monsieur ,’  said  lie,  with  a delicious  accent. 
1 told  him,  in  French,  that  it  was  against  mv  prin- 
ciples to  give  to  any  one  on  the  street;  but  he 
kept  repeating  his  plea,  and  really  his  accent 
was  so  line,  his  palatal  r so  perfect,  his  manner 
so  deferential  ami  well-bred,  that  he  quite  broke 
through  mv  guard,  and  finally,  as  I have  said,  I 
gave  him  a trifle.  It  was  not  strictly  right,  I ad- 
mit ; and  yet  you  will  all  concede  that  the  temp- 
tation was  strong.  I do  not  defend  niv  action ; 
I only  wish  you  to  see  that  my  fault  was  unpre- 
meditated, and  not  without  some  excuse.” 

“ Is  that  all  you  have  to  say?”  asked  the  Pre- 
sident. 

“ That  is  all.” 

The  President  rose  and  deliberately  buttoned 
his  coat.  “Under  our  constitution,”  he  began, 
solemnly,  “and  in  accordance  with  my  oatli  of 
office,  it  is  my  duty,  Professor  Alspreek,  to  rebuke 
you  in  the  name  of  the  society.  You  have  proved 
false  to  our  principles,  and  brought  our  good 
name  into  peril.  You  have  exhibited  a danger- 
ous good-nature,  and  have  shown  a disposition 
to  encourage  impostors,  which  deeply  grieves 
your  fellow-members.  You  have  not  profited  by 
our  repeated  teachings,  have  defied  the  lessons 
of  experience,  and  have  allowed  yourself  to  he 
taken  in  as  easily  as  one  who  never  heard  of  our 
society  and  its  noble  mission.  I can  only  express 
to  you  the  society’s  pain  at  such  unlooked  fur 
conduct,  thus  publicly  reprobate  and  disown  your 
conduct,  and  refer  your  case  to  the  Committee  on 
Misdemeanors  and  Penalties.  Mr.  Secretary,  pro- 
ceed with  tiie  roll-call.” 

That  official  resumed  his  glib  reading,  and  found 
clear  sailing  till  he  came  to  the  name  Mimmer. 
This  was  borne  by  a young  man  who  was  evi- 
dently no  hardened  criminal,  to  judge  by  the  deep 
blushes  with  which  lie  stood  up  to  confess  his 
guilt. 

“Brother  Miiumer  has  a confession  ; let  atten- 
tion he  paid  him,”  said  the  President. 

“I  am  sorrv  to  say,”  spoke  up  Mr.  Mimmer, 
hurriedly,  anxious  to  get  through  with  the  thing 
as  quickly  as  possible,  “ that  I have  violated  one 
of  the  regulations  of  the  society.  I gave  a tip  to 
a waiter  in  Monodelli’s  la,t  week.” 

Pity  struggled  with  contempt  on  the  faces  of 
tiie  members.  Tins  was  flagrant. 

“1  might  offer  excuses,"  said  Mr.  Mimmer; 
“ hut  I prefer  simply  to  make  a clean  breast  of 
it,  and  throw  myself  on  the  society’s  mercy.” 

“ You  do  not  plead  forgetfulness  of  the  rule?” 
asked  the  President. 

“No;  I always  carry  our  ‘Ready  Remem- 

“ To  what,  then,  do  you  attribute  your  snr- 
pii-iii'|  act;. ,ii — to  a temptation  of  the  devil  ?” 
Tin-  Pre-idetit  iiad  often  been  told  that  his  forte 
lav:  in  .-iircaMii. 

“ No,"  replied  the  guilty  man  ; “ it  was  a temp- 

“ Well,  explain  vottr  paradox,”  said  tin-  Presi- 
dent, impatient  I v. 

caiii  ill'  M. nm “A  young  lady  witllme 


— a sort  of  a cousin  of  mine.  I was  In  Vienna 
with  her  last  winter,  and  we  often  dined  together 
at  the  Riedhof.  There,  you  know,  one  bus  to 
give  ti p.s.  and  besides,  that  was  before  I joined 
the  society.  I suppose  it  was  partly  the  recol- 
lection of  those  times,  partly,  perhaps,  the  influ- 
ence of  some  remarks  made  by  the  angel,  mv 
cousin,  in  defence  of  foreign  institutions — tipping 
among  them — any  how,  in  a weak  moment  I tipped 
the  waiter.  As  I said  in  the  first  place,  I have 

“This,”  said  the  President,  “is  an  offence 
which  1 had  fondly  trusted  no  otic  of  our  band 
Would  ever  have  committed.  The  fuult,  or  eriine, 
as  I prefer  to  call  it,  is,  at  any  rate,  fully  acknow- 
ledged, and  the  offender  does  not  need  to  be  in- 
structed in  correct,  principles.  You  were  fully 
aware,  Brother  Mimmer,  of  tiie  unanswerable 
force  of  the  arguments  which  this  society  directs 
against  tipping.  You  admit  that  the  institution 
is  essentially'  un-American,  a degrading  practice 
borrowed  from  monarchies,  a thing  right  in  tiie 
teeth  of  the  equality  of  classes  for  which  our 
republic  stands.  You  see  fully  also  the  imme- 
diate evils  involved  ; the  waiter  is  paid  twice  for 
the  same  service,  and  an  assault  is  made  upon  his 
manhood  thereby;  the  non-tippers  are  wronged, 
as  they  w ill  not  get  the  same  attention  ns  bribers, 
unless,  indeed,  they  are  members  of  this  society, 
when  they  always,  I trust,  will  insist  upon  get- 
ting for  a single  payment  all  that  is  tacitly 
pledged  them  bv  landlords  and  restaurateurs; 
your  accounts  will  be  fictitious,  twenty-live  cents 
being  put  down  to  the  account  of  meals  which 
ought  really  to  stand  under  the  separate  head  of 
‘ Infidelity  to  Principle  and  Weak  Ambition  to 
appear  Hendons  in  tiie  Eyes  of  a Uirl.’  That 
fair  creature  herself,  if  she  has  been  correctly 
trained,  and  is  worthy  to  become  the  wife  of  a 
member  of  this  society,  will  look  upon  such  dis- 
solute habits  with  alarm,  so  that  instead  of  ad- 
vancing, you  have  probably  distinctly  retarded 
your  prospects.  You  have  a sensitive  and  open 
mind,  I believe,  and  it  will  perhaps  be  punish- 
ment enough  for  you  to  reflect  upon  these  truths, 
as  I am  sure  you  will,  and  let  remorse  do  its 
work.  Still,  it  is  not  w ithin  mv  power  to  dispose 
of  your  ease,  and  it  will  have  to  take  the  regular 
course,  and  go  to  the  (Vnnmittee  on  the  Tempted 
and  Fallen." 

The  President  resumed  his  chair,  sad  hut  stern, 
and  the  Secretary  returned  to  the  calling  of  the 
roll.  A woman  was  the  next  one  to  give  him 
pause — a slender  little  IkwIv,  with  a thin  hut  in- 
telligent and  resolute  face. 

“ I have  to  acknowledge,”  said  she,  “ what 
would  come,  I suppose,  under  the  head  of  a sin  of 
omission." 

“Sister  Veerv  wishes  to  confess  that  she  has 
left  undone  a thing  which  she  might  to  have 
done,”  said  the  President  ; “the  society  will  hear 
her." 

“ My  cook  asked  to  be  away  a week  ago  Sun- 
day, and  I gave  her  permission  on  condition  that 
she  came  hack  early  Monday  morning.  She  did 
not  come  till  late  Tuesday  night,  ami  I did  not 
discharge  her.” 

“ You  found  that  she  had  a good  reason  for  not 
coming  when  she  promised  ?"  asked  the  Presi- 
dent. 

“She  gave  a reason;  she  said  that  siie  had 
been  sick.” 

“ And  it  was  evident  that  she  had  been  under 
a doctor’s  care?” 

“I  do  not  know  what  you  mean.” 

“Why,  there  was  an  odor  of  drugs  about  her 
— alcohol,  for  example?” 

“ I believe  there  was.”  This  was  said  rather 
faintly. 

“She  is  a good  cook,  I presume?" 

“ Most  excellent.” 

“ Yet  if  she  were  to  leave  von,  vou  would  hard- 
ly feel  like  recommending  her  to  any  of  your 
friends  as  sober  and  truthful  ?” 

“ I do  not  think  I would.” 

“ Then  you  are  more  considerate  of  your  friends 
and  their  families  than  you  are  of  your  own. 
Perhaps  you  do  not  object  for  yourself  and  your 
children  to  associate  w ith  a dishonest  and  drunk- 
en person?” 

“Of  course  I do,  Mr.  President.  But  there 
were  reasons.  She  was  the  fifth  cook  I had  tried 
in  a single  month,  mv  baby  was  sick,  and  besides, 
what  is  one  to  do,  I should  like  to  know,  when — ” 

“ Allow  me,  Sister  Veerv.  You  will  remember 
that  that  is  one  of  tiie  questions  which  it  is  not 
permitted  a member  of  this  society  to  ask.  In- 
deed, now  that  I think  of  it,  it  was  from  your 
pen  that  we  had  that  fine  essay  on  “Principles, 
not  Consequences.”  Besides,  if  it  is  a question 
of  consequences,  reflect  on  the  disastrous  results 
which  are  sure  to  flow  from  your  action.  Your 
cook  will  feel  at  liberty  to  deceive  and  disappoint 
you  even  mote  grossly  on  the  next  occasion,  and 
will  think  herself  wronged  if  you  object — indeed, 
why  should  she  not  ? You  have  given  her  to  un- 
derstand that  a day  or  two  of  spreeing  is  a triHe 
in  your  eyes.  Even  if  you  discharge  her  the  next 
time,  she  will  go  to  some  other  house  to  repeat 
her  performances,  trusting  that  she  w ill  find  an- 
other mistress  as  weak  as  vou  were.  But  I need 
not  pursue  the  subject,  Sister  Veerv,  as  I am 

sure  it  is  not  I do  not  know  exactly 

to  what  standing  committee  to  refer  your  ease, 
(hi  the  whole,  I think  it  would  be  better  to  ap- 
point a special  committee  to  consider  it.  That 
committee  I will  announce  later.  To  insure  per- 
fectlv  fair  judgment  of  your  fault,  I will  appoint 
no  men  on  the  committee,  and  of  the  ladies,  all 
shall  be  house  keepers.” 

The  Secretary  finished  the  roll  without  evoking 
any  oilier  confessions,  and  then  tin-  Pic-ident 

“Have  not  some  of  you  had  experiences  since 
our  last  meeting,”  lie  said,  “ which  can  be  report- 
ed to  us  lien-  for  our  encouragement  in  the  great 
Work  to  which  we  are  devoted  ? Without  a for- 
mal mll-c.nl,  let  us  hear  what  anyone  has  to  say 


A bright-faced  young  lady  rose  and  said,  speak- 
ing in  eager,  thin  tones : “ It  is  but  a slight  thing 
I am  going  to  mention,  and  still  it  may  he  of  some 
help.  I was  walking  down  Twenty-second  Ave- 
nue last  Thursday,  when  I saw  a gentleman  put- 
ting something  in  a blind  beggar’s  hat.  He  was 
a very  benevolent-looking  man — I don’t  mean  the 
beggar — and  I made  hold  to  speak  to  him. 
‘Sir,”  said  I,  ‘do  you  desire  to  become  an  ac- 
complice in  crime?’  He  looked  very  much  sur- 
prised, and  I really  thought  for  a moment  that 
lie  imagined  I was  going  to  propose  to  him  to 
help  me  rob  a bank,  or  something  of  that  sort, 
he  started  so  at  my  words.  But  I soon  put  him 
straight.  I asked  him  to  pardon  me  for  my  bold- 
ness, hut  told  him  that  I belonged  to  a society  a 
part  of  whose  mission  it  was  to  convert  people 
from  such  vicious  practices  as  giving  to  street 
beggars.  Then  I whipped  out  a little  card  on 
the  subject,  the  one  we  call  ‘ Light  on  the  Blind 
Beggar,’  you  know — and  asked  him  to  read  and 
meditate.  He  took  it  politely  enough,  glanced 
over  it,  seemed  somewhat  impressed,  and  then 
thanked  me  for  my  interest,  promised  to  think  of 
the  matter  more  than  he  had,  and  went  on.  This 
is  hut  a little  thing,  as  I said,  and  I mention  it 
only  to  show  that  even  a humble  member  of  the 
society  can  do  something,  and  also  to  show  that 
people  may  not  he  so  averse  to  receiving  correct 
instruction  as  we  may  have  supposed.” 

“A  very  valuable  and  encouraging  testimony,” 
observed  tiie  President,  as  the  girl  sat  down  with 
flushed  cheeks.  “I  notice  that  we  have  some 
guests  present  to-day  who  may  never  have  seen 
the  useful  little  card  to  which  the  sister  referred, 
and  for  their  sakes  I will  ask  the  Secretary  to 
read  it.” 

Here  is  a copy  of  it : 

LIGHT  ON  THE  BLIND  BEGGAR. 

Below  in  a lahutated  statement  of  the  results  of  the 
investigation  of  the  cases  of  21  blind  hejmars  made 
by  the  S.  F 1L: 

Blind  beetrais  who  could  see 7 

Blind  beeirars  with  savinirs-bank  credits  of  #1000 
and  upward S 

Blind  begears  supporting  sturdy  and  idle  and 
dissolute  sons ft 

Blind  beggars  worthy  of  assistance 1 

Total 21 

Nora.— The  last -mentioned  case  was  a Russian, 
could  speak  no  English,  had  never  hcnnl  of  municipal 
provisions  for  the  relief  o|  such  as  lie,  and  was  glad  to 
promise  never  to  beg  in  tile  streets  again. 

“Now,  can  we  not  have  another?”  said  the 
President.  “ There  is  still  a little  time  belonging 
to  this  order  of  business.” 

A slight,  mild-mannered  man  arose  and  said, 
with  considerable  diffidence : “I  might  perhaps 
relate  an  experience  of  mine,  which,  if  nothing 
remarkable  came  of  it,  yet  illustrates  tiie  kind  of 
work  our  society  stimulates  us  to  do.  As  most 
of  you  know,  1 live  in  tiie  suburbs.  My  wife’s 
health  being  rather  delicate,  it  has  been  a part  of 
mv  duty  to  her  to  engage  servants  in  the  city  in- 
telligence offices.  I could  unfold  to  yon  many 
sad  tales  about  those  schools  of  vice  if  1 had  the 
time,  but  1 must  confine  myself  to  one  adventure, 
if  I may  so  call  it.  We  were  in  want  of  a nurse, 
and  on  the  train  coming  down  I saw  an  advertise- 
ment in  tbe  paper  that  read  .something  like  this: 
‘A  well-trained  English  nurse-girl;  two  years’ 
reference  from  her  last  place;  clean,  capable, 
Hiui  Conscientious  ; no  objection  to  going  into  the 
country.  Call  at  4:i7  Nineteenth  Avenue. ’ This 
sounded  well,  and  I called  at  the  number  indi- 
cated on  my  way  down  to  my  office.  I found  the 
place  to  lie  an  intelligence  office.  It  is  one  of 
their  tricks  to  advertise  in  that  way,  knowing  that 
in  no  other  way  can  they  entice  some  sorts  of 
people  into  their  lairs.  1 should  have  turned 
away  at  once  when  I found  the  state  of  the  ease, 
but  the  idea  of  a well-trained  English  servant 
was  before  my  mind,  and  I went  in.  The  ogress 
in  charge  greeted  me  with  the  usual  affability  of 
her  kind,  and  in  response  to  my  inquiry  brought 
out  the  English  girl.  I was  much  surprised  to 
find  her  apparently  all  that  the  advertisement 
called  for.  She  was  intelligent  in  manner,  ap- 
peared good-natured  and  strong,  and  had  excellent 
credentials.  We  had  no  difficulty,  in  agreeing  on 
wages  and  privileges,  and  she  promised  to  meet 
me  at  tiie  4.59  train.  But  she  did  not  do  it.  I 
waited  till  the  5.27  train,  and  still  she  did  not 
come.  I drew  a sigli  over  another  shattered  illu- 
sion, and  went  home  empty-handed.  The  next 
morning  saw  me  hack  at  the  office  again.  The 
ogress  was  immensely  surprised  and  grieved  at 
mv  disappointment  of  the  night  before.  She 
didn’t  suppose  that  Katv  was  capable  of  doing 
such  a thing.  Well,  that  would  he  the  end  of 
her : no  place  would  she  ever  try  to  get  for  a 
servant  that  broke  her  word.  She  had  some 
other  verv  nice  "iris  in  the  office,  however  ; would 
I like  to  talk  with  any  of  them  ? I said  I thought 
I would  take  mv  fee  hack.  This  pained  her  great- 
Iv,  and  she  said  that  she  never  returned  fees,  of 
course;  hut  she  stood  ready*  according  to  agree- 
ment, to  supply  me  with  a nurse.  I said  I want- 
ed  my  well-trained  English  girl — clean,  capable, 
and  conscientious.  That  was  what  I had  bar- 
gained for  and  hadn't  got,  and  didn't  see  how  I 
was  going  to  get  now,  for  if  the  girl  should  turn 
up  again,  I didn't  feel  that  I could  consider  her 
conscientious  any  longer.  The  ogress  grew  quite 
snappy  at  this.  She  couldn't  beheld  responsible 
for  tiie  failures  of  others,  and  she  had  never  had 
the  slightest  difficulty  in  getting  along  with  real 
gentlemen.  All  she  had  promised  to  do  was  to 
get  me  a girl,  and  there  was  sitting  as  good  a girl 
as  ever  left  her  office — Annie  Riley,  by  name. 

‘ Is  slie  English?’  said  I.  ‘ Js  she  clean,  capable, 
and  conscientious  ? 1 will  have  no  other.’  She 

rather  fell  back  at  this.  Then  I made  a formal 
demand  for  my  money  again.  She  flatly  refused 
it.  I bade  her  good-day,  and  went  directly  to  mv 
lawyer’s.  At  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  I was 
again  in  the  presence  of  the  ogress.  ‘ Madam,’ 
said  I.  1 in  ten  minutes  an  officer  will  be  here  with 
a summons  for  you  oil  a charge  of  obtaining 
money  imdei  false  pi etences.  1 thought  I would 


come  to  see  what  you  propose  to  do  about  it. 
The  officer  will  go  away  without  Berving  the 
paper  if  I tell  him  to.’  She  turned  pale,  and  led 
me  hurriedly  into  her  private  den.  ‘Here  is 
your  money,’  said  she,  handing  me  three  dollars. 
‘ Now  send  the  cop  away.’  ‘ That  sum  is  far  from 
covering  the  case,’ said  I.  ‘I  shall  have  to  pal- 
my lawyer  twenty-five  dollars  at  least,  and  the 
court  expenses  will  be  considerable.  I can’t  let 
you  off  for  that  trifle.’  ‘This  is  black -mail,' she 
hurst  out.  I saw  that  she  was  frightened,  and  I 
pressed  my  advantage.  I told  her  that  she  must 
do  exactly  what  I said,  or  the  officer  would  go 
ahead.  I told  her  she  must  confess,  in  the  first 
place,  that  she  herself  had  sent  my  English  girl 
off  with  another  employer.  She  Confessed  it.  I 
told  her  she  must  promise  me  to  write  to  that 
employer  and  confess  her  duplicity.  She  prom- 
ised it.  I tolcnier  she  must  solemnly  sw  ear  never 
to  be  guilty  of  such  conduct  again.  She  swore. 
I thought  of  pleading  with  her  to  give  up  her  ne- 
farious business  altogether,  but  reflected  that  this 
would  he  almost  too  much  to  ask  in  tiie  present 
state  of  enlightenment.  Then  I took  mv  three 
dollars  and  went  away.  I do  not  suppose  that 
she  w ill  do  what  she  promised  ; hilt  I had  at  !ea>t 
brought  home  her  iniquity  to  her.  I had  pre 
vented  myself  from  being  sw  indled,  and  I had  the 
proud  consciousness  of  not  having  proved  false 
to  the  glorious  principles  of  our  society.” 

The  President  was  obliged  to  cheek  the  ap- 
plause that  followed. 

“ The  next  order,”  suid  he,  “ is  reports  of  com- 
mittees. The  Secretary  will  run  over  the  list." 

“ Committee  on  Corrupting  Charities,”  read  out 
that  official. 

No  report. 

“Committee  on  Demoralizing  Donations." 

No  report. 

“Committee  on  Printing.” 

The  chairman  of  this  committee  rose  and  said; 
“1  am  rerpiested  by  one  of  tiie  members  of  the 
committee  to  report  a project  to  print  a card  de- 
vised by  him  on  the  subject  of  po«tage-staiup  be- 
nevolence. You  have  all  heard  of  this  scheme 
of  raising  funds  for  this  and  the  other  charity, 
and  know  something  of  its  absurdities  and  waste- 
fulness. Tiie  design  of  the  card  is  to  furnish  m 
those  who  are  in  receipt  of  invitations  to  join  a 
“ chain  ” or  “ circle  ” of  these  contributors  of  post- 
age stamps  a convenient  ami  convincing  little 
statement  to  return  to  the  sender,  showing  him—" 

“One  moment,”  interrupted  the  President, 
“the  intention  is  tio  doubt  excellent,  but  seems 
to  me  to  be  taking  a form  of  execution  directly 
opposed  to  our  constitution.  I will  ask  the  Sec- 
retary to  read  section  4 of  our  * Principles  aril 
Purposes,’  last  clause.” 

The  Secretary  read,  “ Nor  is  it  the  aim  of  the 
society  to  supply  consciences  to  the  wicked  or 
brains  to  the  foolish." 

“That  settles  it,"  said  the  President.  “Ary 
one  who  would  fall  into  this  postage-stamp  silli- 
ness w ould  never  he  rescued  from  it  by  a mere 
mathematical  demonstration  ; it  would  be  a sheer 
waste  of  our  funds.  That  I shall  have  to  rule 

The  committees  on  Reformed  Landlords,  on 
Subscribers  to  Free  Soup-houses,  and  on  Unwise 
Undertakings,  each  had  a report  to  make  detail- 
ing progress  in  their  plans,  and  then  the  society 
adjourned. 

As  the  members  were  filing  out,  one  of  the  vis- 
itors went  up  to  the  President  and  said, “I  have 
been  much  interested  in  your  meeting,  but  I haie 
been  wondering  all  the  while  what  is  the  real 
name  of  vmtr  societv — what  the  initials  stand 
for.” 

“ Why,  hadn't  you  heard  ?”  said  the  President. 
“The  Society  of  Friends  of  Humanity.'’ 


THE  NEW  YORK  HOMEOPATHIC 
COLLEGE  AND  HOSPITAL. 

This  institution  has  signalized  the  thirtieth 
year  of  its  existence  by  the  erection  of  a large 
and  admirably  arranged  college  building  for  the 
use  of  its  students,  and  a fire-proof  free  hospital 
for  praetital  instruction  in  surgery.  The  college 
building  forms  the  centre  of  a proposed  group  of 
buildings,  which  are  intended  to  occupy  tiie  whole 
plot  of  ground  on  the  Eastern  Boulevard  for  two 
hundred  feet,  ami  having  a depth  on  Sixtv-third 
and  Sixty-fourth  streets  nearly  equal  to  this.  The 
Flower  Hospital,  standing  on  the  southeast  cor- 
ner of  this  plot  of  ground,  is  to  be  enlarged  by 
the  erection  of  a wing  on  Sixty-third  Street;  this 
hospital  building  will  he  balanced  by  another  on 
the  corner  of  Sixty-fourth  Street.  Besides  these, 
other  minor  buildings  will  be  erected  as  funds 
can  he  procured. 

The  college  building  has  a widtli  of  forty- 
cigiit  feet  and  a length  of  one  hundred  and 
ten.  The  part  of  the  building  devoted  to  tiie 
out-patient  department  is  forty-four  feet  square 
within  the  walls,  and  consists  of  one  large  and 
five  smaller  examination  - rooms,  witli  a sepa- 
rate waiting-room  for  women,  and  a hall  large 
enough  to  serve  as  a waiting-room  for  men;  in 
addition  to  these,  there  is  a pharmacy,  which  is 
of  sufficient  size  to  answer  all  the  purposes  of 
that  department  of  the  administration.  Back  of 
this  there  are  two  main  entrances  to  the  build- 
ing, one  to  the  north,  intended  for  the  student-, 
and  leading  directly  into  tiie  spacious  hall,  from 
which  a broad  staircase  mounts  to  the  top  of  the 
building.  From  the  hall  leads  out  an  assembly- 
room  for  students. 

On  the  first  floor  the  end  of  the  building  tow- 
ard the  boulevard  contains  the  laboratory,  twen- 
tv-four  feet  bv  fortv-four,  the  spiBft?  for  the  fur- 
naces being  screened  off  at  one  end  to  protect  tiie 
students  engaged  in  delicate  experiments  at  the 
tables  from  the  heat  and  from  interruption.  Be- 
side this,  and  partly  communicating  with  it.  is  the 
Junior  lecture-room,  twenty  by  thirty  feet,  and 
communicating  with  the  chemist’s  room,  or  a 
private  room  for  the  chemical  lectures  bvyyVk 
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On  the  second  floor  the  whole  space  to  the  east 
of  the  staircase  and  doctors’  rooms  is  devoted  to 
the  great  lecture- room,  forty-four  feet  square,  and 
with  a steep  incline  to  the  auditorium.  The  space 
below  this  rapidly  sloping  floor  is  utilized  for  the 
Histology  Department,  with  large  windows  front- 
ing north,  and  with  room  for  a series  of  alcoves 
for  separate  microscopical  research,  together  with 
cases  sufficient  for  apparatus  and  specimens. 

From  the  third-storv  hall  the  dissecting-room 
is  entered  on  the  east.  It  is  forty-four  feet 
square,  occupying  the  whole  space  above  the 
great  lecture-room,  and  lighted  by  windows  high 
in  the  gable  wall,  fronting  toward  the  boulevard, 
and  bv  dormer-windows  in  the  roof.  On  the 
third  floor,  to  the  west,  is,  in  the  first  place,  the 
entrance  to  the  uppermost  seats  of  the  anatomical 
theatre,  and  also  a separate  entrance  to  a series 
of  special  observation-rooms,  which  are  hung  in 
the  air,  ns  it  were,  above  the  demonstrator’s  ta- 
ble, the  great  height  of  the  theatre  having  made 
it  unnecessary  to  leave  all  the  space  free  above 
the  heads  of  the  lecturer  and  his  class.  These 
rooms,  fronting  the  south,  will  be  used  by  the 
Department  of  Experimental  Pharmacology. 

The  building  is  fire-proof,  as  by  law  it  has  to 
be,  and  as  assuredly  it  ought  to  be.  In  the  halls 
and  staircases  and  in  the  basement  there  is  abso- 
lutely nothing  that  could  take  fire,  no  combusti- 
ble material  of  any  sort,  and  the  roof  is  entirely 
tire-proof.  Whatever  wood  is  used  in  the  fittings 
of  the  rooms  is  so  isolated  and  so  incrusted  in 
solid  masonry  that  it  is,  in  the  first  place,  as 
nearly  removed  from  the  danger  of  catching  tire 
as  may  be,  and  secondly,  is  absolutely  prevented 
from  communicating  fire  from  one  part  to  an- 
other. 

The  Flower  Hospital,  which  is  an  entirely 
separate  building,  communicates  with  the  college 
by  an  underground  tunnel,  which  has  for  its  chief 
purpose  the  communication  between  the  elevator 
in  the  hospital  and  the  pump,  etc.,  in  the  base- 
ment of  the  college.  Otherwise  there  is  no  com- 
munication between  them,  the  hospital  having  its 
own  entrance. 

The  history  of  this  institution  deserves  more 
than  a passing  notice.  It  was  chartered  as  a reg- 
ular school  of  medicine,  and  its  students  receive 
the  regular  degree  of  doctor  of  medicine.  It  was 
the  first,  and  for  many  years  the  only,  medical 
college  in  New  York  to  require  of  its  students  a 
three-years’  graded  course  of  lectures,  as  well  as 
a preliminary  examination  to  test  the  fitness  of 
those  desiring  to  study  medicine,  and  reject  the 
illiterate.  The  course  of  instruction  is  complete 
and  thorough  in  every  department  of  medicine 
and  surgery.  Great  efforts  are  made  during  the 
first  years  of  the  students’  work  to  provide  ample 
facility  for  laboratory  work  in  medical  chemistry 
and  sanitary  science.  During  the  succeeding 
years  the  advanced  students  have  abundant  op- 
portunities for  studying  diseases  in  the  out-pa- 
tient department  connected  with  the  institution, 
at  the  bedsides  of  patients  in  tenement-houses, 
and  in  the  surgical  hospital. 

This  institution  expects  to  establish  nn  ambu- 
lance service  in  connection  with  its  free  hospital. 
It  hopes  also  to  have  maternity  and  medical  hos- 
pitals equipped  and  endowed,  to  render  the  edu- 
cation of  its  students  still  more  thorough  and 
complete.  The  wealthy  friends  of  the  school  so 
far  have  contributed  generously  for  the  purchase 
of  property  and  the  erection  of  the  present  build- 
ings. The  ladies  also  have  worked  zealously  in 
its  behalf,  and  the  trustees  have  large  hopes  for 
the  future.  Laboratories  for  sanitary  science,  bac- 
teriology, and  especially  for  pharmacology  (the 
knowledge  of  drugs),  are  needed.  For  the  last- 
mentioned  study  a great  future  is  opening.  The 
discovery  of  new  remedies  for  disease  will  occupy 
the  time  and  talents  of  our  best  minds,  and  were 
the  equipment  and  support  of  such  a laboratory 
assured,  a few  years  would  witness  brilliant  re- 
sults.   


THE  NEW  CENTURY  CLUB- 
HOUSE. 

The  Century  Club  rather  prides  itself  on  its 
conservatism,  and  it  is  perhaps  by  reason  of  that 
quality  that  it  has  been  found  so  congenial  by 
foreign  visitors  of  a literary  or  artistic  turn  of 
mind,  who,  from  Thackeray  down  to  Max  O’Rell, 
have  borne  testimony  to  its  attractiveness.  Nev- 
ertheless the  Century  has  found  itself  forced  to 
move  with  the  times,  though  slowly  and  reluc- 
tantly, and  it  has  resolved  to  remove  from  the 
quarters  it  has  occupied  for  thirty-two  years  in 
East  Fifteenth  Street,  just  behind  Steinway  Hall, 
to  the  new  building  preparing  for  it  in  Forty- 
third  Street,  west  of  Fifth  Avenue.  The  removal 
was  determined  not  solely  by  the  upward  move- 
ment of  its  members,  but  by  the  impossibility  of 
extending  its  present  building  so  as  to  meet  the 
demands  of  its  increasing  membership.  The  name 
of  the  elnb  long  ago  became  a misnomer,  and  the 
present  constitutional  limit  is  seven  hundred.  It 
is  very  nearly  filled,  and  it  is  expected  that  it  will 
be  extended  when  the  larger  accommodations  of 
the  new  house  become  available. 

As  almost  every  eminent  architect  in  the  city 
is  a member  of  the  Century,  the  task  of  select- 
ing the  designer  for  the  new  club-house  seemed 
formidable,  but  the  choice  of  the  club,  or  its 
committee,  fell  upon  Messrs.  McKitn,  Mead,  and 
White,  whose  fulfilment  of  it  may  in  part  be 
judged  from  the  illustration  on  page  876.  It 
will  be  seen  that  they  have  reverted  to  the  forms 
of  the  Italian  Renaissance,  and  the  general  dispo- 
sition of  the  front  recalls  rather  the  club-houses 
of  Pall-Mall,  which  in  turn  are  reminiscences 
of  the  Palladian  palaces,  than  any  American  ex- 
amples. In  fact,  with  the  wide  range  of  style,  ex- 
tending from  the  Union  League  to  the  new  Pro- 
gress Club,  and  including  the  converted  private 
mansions  in  which  several  New  York  clubs  still 
abide,  it  would  be  hard  to  say  that  there  is  with 
us  any  accepted  type  of  club  architecture. 

The  emphasis  given  to  the  horizontal  lines  of 


the  facade  shows  that  the  designers  of  the  new 
club-house  are  aware  of  the  advantage  of  a front- 
age of  a hundred  feet  in  New  York,  and  are  de- 
termined to  make  the  most  of  it,  at  the  expense 
of  the  altitude,  which  in  so  much  recent  building 
is  the  greater  dimension.  The  new  Century  will 
be  something  over  sixty  feet  high,  but  it  certain- 
ly will  not  make  the  impression  of  such  a height. 
Architecturally  it  really  consists  of  but  two  sto- 
ries, or  rather  of  two  strata,  though  each  of  these 
is  subdivided,  and  they  are  distinguished  from 
each  other  not  only  in  treatment,  but  in  material, 
the  basement  being  of  a light  stone,  and  the  su- 
perstructure of  cream-colored  brick.  The  sever- 
ity of  the  basement,  with  its  simple  openings,  is 
strongly  contrasted  with  the  ornateness  of  the 
superstructure,  an  ornateness  suggested  by  the 
plasticity  of  the  terra-cotta  of  which  its  wrought- 
work  is  composed.  In  each  story  the  central 
feature  is  the  striking  point,  the  tall  and  mas- 
sive archway  of  the  main  entrance  below,  and  the 
rich  and  graceful  loggia  above. 

The  Century  has  not  heretofore  had  a regular 
restaurant,  though  of  late  years  it  has  acceded  to 
the  demands  of  its  members  by  the  establishment 
of  what  is  modestly  known  as  a grill,  though  it 
would  be  more  accurately  described,  perhaps,  as  a 
table  d'hote.  The  restrictions  of  the  old  club- 
house in  kitchen  and  service  have  prevented  it 
from  doing  more.  In  the  new  house  the  enlarged 
facilities  will  make  possible  the  maintenance  of 
a dining-room  in  addition  to  a grill-room.  The 
billiard-room  in  the  basement,  with  smoking  and 
reading  rooms,  will  take  up  the  rest  of  the  avail- 
able space,  while  the  principal  apartment,  as  the 
character  of  the  club  requires,  will  be  the  library, 
a very  spacious  room  occupying  half  of  the  up- 
per part  of  the  building,  and  running  through 
both  the  principal  story  and  the  mezzanine  indi- 
cated on  the  outside  by  the  “ bull’s-eye  ” open- 
ings. 

The  new  club-house  will  be  the  seventh  abode 
of  the  Century,  though  five  of  its  migrations  were 
accomplished  within  the  first  ten  years  of  its  ex- 
istence, and  the  house  from  which  it  will  shortly 
remove  is  the  only  one  that  has  been  built  for  it. 
Of  the  men  who  founded  it  in  1847  but  three  now 
survive — Daniel  Huntington,  the  present  presi- 
dent, John  H.  Gourlie,  and  William  J.  Hoppin. 
Its  vice-presidents  are  Henry  C.  Potter  and  John 
Bigelow.  The  constitution  sets  forth  that  “ the 
association  shall  be  composed  of  authors,  artists, 
and  amateurs  of  letters  and  the  fine  arts.”  A 
liberal  construction  is  given  to  this  requirement 
in  practice,  but  it  is  nevertheless  sufficiently  ad- 
hered to  to  retain  for  the  club  its  distinctive  char- 
acter, and  its  membership  .represents  very  much 
of  what  is  most  distinguished  and  honorable  in 
the  intellectual  life  of  New  York. 


BARNUM’S  EMBARKATION. 

A ix  the  heavy  material  to  be  taken  to  London 
by  Barnum  & Bailey’s  “ Greatest  Show  on  Earth  ” 
was  put  on  board  the  Anchor  Line  steam-ship 
Fumexsia  at  the  Prentice  Stores,  in  Brooklyn,  on 
Saturday,  October  19th,  and  on  Sunday  the  ves- 
sel sailed  away  with  as  Strange  a cargo,  probably, 
as  ever  was  loaded  ou  a ship.  The  pier  was 
cumbered  all  day  with  elephants,  camels,  zebras, 
horses,  band  wagons,  Roman  chariots,  trunks, 
chests,  and  the  numberless  articles,  large  and 
small,  that  are  of  more  or  less  importance  in  the 
composition  of  the  great  American  circus.  No 
great  circus  company  had  ever  before  made  the 
voynge  to  Europe,  so  there  was  no  precedent  for 
the  method  of  handling  any  of  the  properties; 
but  measurements  had  been  so  carefully  made 
that  a place  was  assigned  for  everything,  and 
every  cage,  wagon,  and  elephant  fitted  into  its 
place  as  snugly  as  if  the  show  spent  most  of  its 
time  on  the  water.  Although  the  steam-ship  lay 
by  the  side  of  the  pier,  the  large  animals  and  the 
heavier  articles  were  not  taken  on  board  from  the 
wharf,  but  were  put  on  large  flat  lighters,  and 
from  them  hoisted  to  the  deck  with  slings.  Thus 
the  elephants  and  camels  and  horses  went  on 
board  without  difficulty,  none  of  them  offering 
any  serious  objections.  The  smaller  animals 
were  in  boxes  made  especially  for  the  purpose, 
none  of  them  being  confined  in  the  cages  in 
which  they  are  exhibited.  Mr.  Barnum  did  not 
take  along  his  entire  menagerie,  because  the  Eng- 
lishmen are  so  used  to  seeing  lions  and  tigers  and 
other  natives  of  hot  countries  that  those  animals 
would  have  been  no  novelty  in  Loudon ; he  con- 
fined himself  to  the  distinctively  American  ani- 
mals, such  as  white  and  black  fallow-deer,  buf- 
falo, prairie-dogs,  panthers,  and  water-buffalo, 
the  only  “ foreigners  ” taken  along,  such  as  the 
elephants  and  camels,  being  trained  performing 
animals. 

The  question  of  providing  so  many  flesh-eating 
animals  with  food  during  the  voyage  was  solved 
by  freezing  the  fresh  meat  in  cubical  cakes,  and 
then  packing  it  in  refrigerators  between  layers  of 
ice.  Besides  the  properties,  the  Fnmemxia  carried 
209  employes  of  the  show  in  her  first  and  second 
cabins,  everything  being  under  the  charge  of 
Treasurer  M.  F.  Young.  Among  the  first-cabin 
passengers  were  Mr.  H.  L.  Watkins,  Mr.  Bailey’s 
private  secretary ; Henry  Barnum,  the  show  man- 
ager, who,  notwithstanding  his  name,  is  not  re- 
lated to  the  great  American  showman ; General 
Superintendent  Frank  Hyatt ; Master  of  Trans- 
portation Byron  V.  Rose;  and  William  Newman, 
“ Elephant  Bill,"  who  has  charge  of  the  elephants. 
In  the  second  cabin  were  a large  number  of  Zu- 
lus, cow-boys,  freaks,  hostlers,  grooms,  nnd  ani- 
mal men,  and  the  twenty-one  colored  people  of 
both  sexes  who  compose  the  Jubilee  singers. 
The  Furnestia  carried'  no  passengers  but  mem- 
bers of  the  company,  but  it  was  necessary  to  take 
in  some  other  cargo,  because  the  weight  of  the 
animals  was  not  sufficient  to  load  her  properly. 
Instead  of  going  to  Glasgow,  her  usual  port,  she 
sailed  for  London  direct.^ 


This  was  only  a part  of  the  great  show.  The 
City  of  Home,  which  sailed  October  16th,  carried 
over  160  of  the  principal  performers  in  her  first 
cabin,  and  a great  number  of  animals.  Mr.  Bar- 
num himself  sailed  in  the  Etruria  on  October 
12th,  with  Mrs.  Barnum  and  Mr.  Barnum  Seeley, 
his  grandson  and  probable  successor.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Bailey  sailed  in  the  Victoria  Atupieta , Oc- 
tober 17th.  The  City  of  Rome  carried  all  the 
advertising  material,  which  is  expected  to  make 
the  Englishmen  open  their  eyes.  It  weighs  more 
than  eighty  tons,  and  will  be  pasted  all  over 
Great  Britain.  Fifty  thousand  sheets  will  be 
posted  in  London  alone,  and  that  there  is  ample 
room  there  for  them  is  shown  by  a letter  received 
from  Mr.  W.  H.  Gardner,  the  general  agent,  just 
before  the  Furnessia  sailed,  in  which  he  said  of 
the  bill-posting:  “It  will  be  nearly  all  ladder 
work,  some  of  the  bill-boards  being  fifty  feet 
high.  No  one  puts  anything  in  the  windows  here, 
but  we  will  show  them  how.”  Thirty-eight  bill- 
posters, all  in  uniform,  went  over  in  the  City  of 
Rome,  and  the  advertising  paper  they  will  handle 
cost  $166,000. 

This  trip  to  Europe  has  been  under  considera- 
tion for  some  time,  but  it  is  not  expected  that  it 
can  possibly  do  much  more  than  pay  the  enor- 


mous expenses,  which  will  be  more  than  $360,000 
for  travelling,  besides  $12,000  a day  for  the  100 
days  the  show  will  remain  in  London.  Mr.  Bar- 
num says  he  is  willing  to  spend  $100,000 to  show 
the  English  what  an  American  circus  is.  The 
show  will  be  given  in  London  only,  in  the  Olym- 
pia, in  Kensington,  a building  considerably  larger 
than  the  old  Madison  Square  Garden,  and  to  which 
additions  have  been  built  for  this  occasion  at  a 
cost  of  $10,000.  Kiralfy’s  Eero,  or  the  Fall  of 
Rome,  has  been  annexed  to  the  show,  and  will 
occupy  part  of  the  main  building.  This  alone 
brings  800  performers  into  view  at  one  time,  and 
the  entire  number  who  will  appear  in  public  is 
1240.  Excursion  trains  will  be  run  from  all  parts 
of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  the  business  will  open 
with  a parade,  in  connection  with  the  Lord  May- 
or’s procession,  on  November  9th.  Barnum  and 
Bailey  arc  large  stockholders  in  the  new  Madison 
Square  Garden,  and  they  will  have  the  show  back 
in  New  York  by  the  middle  of  March,  in  time  to 
give  the  first  performances  in  the  new  building. 
All  the  animals  and  other  properties  taken  across 
the  ocean  were  fully  insured  against  loss  or  dam- 
age by  fire  or  water,  and  of  the  whole  vast  com- 
pany, the  only  representative  now  left  in  America 
is  Mr.  R.  F.  Hamilton,  the  press  agent. 
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CONSTANTINE.  DUKE  OF  SPARTA.  THE  HEIR-APPARENT 
TO  THE  THRONE  OF  GREECE. 


SOPHIA  DOROTHEA  OF  GERMANY,  CROWN-PRINCESS 
OF  GREECE. 


THE  ROYAL  WEDDING  AT 
ATHENS. 

Constantink,  Duke  of  Sparta,  married  at  Ath- 
ena October  27th,  is  the  eldest  son  of  the  King 
of  Greece,  and  heir-apparent  to  the  crown.  He 
was  bora  at  Athens  in  1868,  and  is  therefore  in 
the  very  heyday  of  life — at  the  happy  time  that 
destiny  loves  to  illumine,  for  princes  as  for  oth- 
ers, with  “ the  bloom  of  young  desire  and  purple 
light  of  love.”  His  father  is  King  of  one  coun- 
try; his  grandfather  of  another;  one  of  his 
aunts  is  Empress  of  Russia,  and  another  will  be 
Queen  of  England  unless  “the  blind  Fury  with 
the  abhorred  shears”  outdoes  in  England,  as  it 
is  thought  she  may,  the  game  that  was  played 
with  the  lives  of  sovereigns  in  Germany,  when 
the  aged  ruler  held  on,  till  the  life  of  his  son 
withered  away  with  disease.  If  the  Prince  of 
Wales  is,  as  is  believed  now,  stricken  with  a fatal 
malady,  not  the  least  of  the  disappointments  in- 
volved in  the  calamity  of  his  early  death  will  be 
that  the  beautiful  Alexandria  can  never  be 
crowned  Queen.  Crowns  are  therefore  abun- 
dant in  the  Glucksburg  family,  and  the  Duke 
himself  “ shall  be  king  hereafter,”  provided  he 
outlives  his  father.  His  father,  however,  is  only 
forty-four,  and  is  a lucky  man,  for  he  was  King 


of  Greece  about  four  months  before  his  own 
father  was  made  King  of  the  Danes.  These 
people,  by-the-way,  are  related  to  that  terrible 
Schleswig-Holstein  complication,  aud  it  is  there- 
fore dangerous  to  touch  the  ultimate  threads  of 
their  genealogies  ; for  Lord  Palmerston’s  state- 
ment of  the  difficulties  of  that  case  is  as  true  now 
as  it  was  in  Palmerston’s  time.  Constantine’s 
mother  is  Queen  Olga,  of  the  Russian  imperial 
family,  and  he  is  named  after  her  father,  one  of 
the  sons  of  Emperor  Nicholas. 

Princess  Sophia  Dorothea,  his  bride,  was  born 
in  1870,  and  is  the  third  daughter  of  the  late  Em- 
peror Frederick  of  Germany  and  the  Empress 
Victoria,  and  is  consequently  sister  to  the  Ger- 
man Emperor,  granddaughter  of  Queen  Victoria, 
and  a niece  or  a cousin  to  nearly  everybody  in 
Europe  who  is  within  three  or  four  lives  of  a 
crown.  She  is  happier  in  her  destiny  than  her 
sister  Victoria,  who  was  so  maladroit  as  to  fall  in 
love  with  a Batten  berg. 

Over  the  wedding  of  this  princely  pair  Athens 
had  a festival  such  as  no  city  of  Europe  has  seen 
in  modern  times,  and  for  even  a partial  parallel 
to  which  one  must  rummage  in  the  record  of  the 
gorgeous  fables  of  prehistoric  times.  But  even 
in  the  days  when  all  the  cities  sent  gifts,  and  all 
the  princes  came  themselves  to  honor  the  mar- 


riage of  the  most  beautiful  of  known  women, 
the  company,  measured  by  what  it  represented, 
was  insignificant  by  comparison  with  that  which 
assisted  at  the  nuptials  in  Athens.  There  were 
a full  hundred  of  royal  and  princely  persons,  as 
in  the  old  days;  but  almost  any  one  of  them 
might  count  for  fifty  of  Homer’s  princes.  It  was 
a handsome  tribute  to  the  glory  that  was  Greece’s 
to  play  the  Persm  of  ^Eschylus,  and  a pretty 
piece  of  emblematic  fancy  to  have  the  grand 
flights  of  Grecian  thought  wedded  to  the  tender 
harmonies  of  German  music. 

Three  great  powers  of  Europe  have  made  an 
especial  point  of  doing  honor  to  this  festival. 
Germany  is  represented  by  her  Emperor,  and 
Russia  and  England  each  by  the  heir-apparent  to 
the  throne.  This  fact  can  hardly  be  lost  upon 
the  advisers  of  the  Sultan ; and  if  the  marriage 
itself  is  a love-match,  this  famous  celebration  of 
it  is  perhaps  in  some  degree  a political  demon- 
stration. It  costs  little  for  Prince  Bismarck  to 
show  in  this  way  that  Germany  and  Russia  are 
in  hearty  sympathy  as  to  some  things.  King 
George’s  accession  to  the  throne  of  Greece  in- 
itiated a period  of  Grecian  expansion ; and  the 
movement  that  began  when  the  Ionian  Islands 
were  added  to  the  kingdom  may  be  taken  up 
again  in  the  time  of  George’s  son  and  successor. 


CENTRALIZATION  IN  THE 
RAILROAD  WORLD. 

Thk  successful  conclusion  early  in  the  week  of 
negotiations  that  have  been  pending  for  some 
time  between  the  Chicago  and  Northwestern  and 
the  Union  Pacific  railroad  companies  compels 
fresh  reference  to  a development  that  was  dis- 
cussed at  length  in  this  column  six  months  or  so 
ago,  namely,  the  tendency  toward  centralization 
among  the  railroads  of  the  country.  A good 
deal  of  progress  has  been  made  in  that  direction 
since  the  status  of  the  movement  was  last  noted 
in  the  Wkekly,  which  it  seems  timely  to  recount 
now  that  an  extraordinarily  long  stride  has  been 
taken.  Last  spring  the  railroad  company  popu- 
larly known  as  the  “Big  Four,”  and  legally  as 
the  Cleveland,  Cincinnati,  Chicago,  and  St.  Louis 
Company,  began  its  systematic  absorption  of  the 
smaller  roads  in  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Illinois  that 
were  geographically  tributary  to  its  main  lines. 
It  is  still  at  it,  and  in  a few  weeks  will,  it  is  under- 
stood, formally  consolidate  with  its  allied  compa- 
ny, the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Railroad.  It  will  also 
take  on  a number  of  smaller  roads,  notably  the 
Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Western  and  the  Vincennes  and 
Chicago.  The  system  when  completed  will  con- 
sist of  main  lines  from  Chicago  and  St.  Louis  to 
Newport  News  that  will  sustain  close  recipro- 
cal relations  with  many  hundred  miles  of  branch- 
es penetrating  the  rapidly  developing  manufac- 
turing regions  of  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Illinois. 
The  possibilities  of  combinations  between  the 
railroads  in  those  States — that  is,  the  smaller  and 
unalfiliated  linef- — seem  to  be  innumerable.  It  is 
safe  to  predict  that  the  majority  of  them  will  in 
one  way  or  another  eventually  form  parts  of 
complete  and  comprehensive  systems.  The  ex- 
isting conditions  of  railroad  traffic,  which  include 
the  effects  of  the  enforcement  of  the  Inter-State 
Commerce  Law,  force  the  railroads  together 
whether  they  will  or  not.  Besides,  there  is  a 
growing  disposition  all  around  to  yield  to  what 
is  termed  the  tendency  of  the  times — a feeling 
that  helps  to  give  force  and  expression  to  that 
tendency. 

The  Richmond  and  West  Point  Terminal  Com- 
pany has  made  noteworthy  progress  during  the 
summer  in  the  line  indicated.  It  has  not  acquired 
anv  new  mileage  to  speak  of,  but  it  has  strength! 
ened  its  grip  upon  two  of  the  most  important 
roads  in  its  system — the  Richmond  and  Danville 
and  the  East' Tennessee,  Virginia,  and  Georgia — 


by  completing  its  proprietary  interest  in  them. 
The  Union  Pacific  has  welded  all  of  its  branch 
lines  into  a system  by  themselves,  and  at  the  same 
time  has  brought  them  into  closer  relations  with 
the  parent  company.  It  has  also  begun  the  pur- 
chase of  its  most  important  leased  line.  Steps  have 
been  taken  for  merging  the  control  of  the  several 
railroads  forming  what  is  known  as  the  Hill  or 
Manitoba  system  of  roads  into  a single  corpora- 
tion, and  after  that  is  done,  an  alliance  probably 
with  the  Chicago,  Burlington,  and  Quincy  over 
its  C.,  B.,  and  Northern  road  will  be  made.  The 
object  will  be  to  secure  an  entrance  into  Chicago, 
and  at  Jiat  point  an  outlet  to  the  East  that  will 
be  available  all  the  year  around.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  Chicago,  Burlington,  and  Quincy  road 
will  obtain  a line  to  the  Pacific  Coast.  That  com- 
pany has  a line  as  far  west  as  Denver,  but  that  is 
a long  wny  from  the  coast.  Moreover,  the  North-’ 
era  line  has  many  advantages,  as  the  Manitoba 
road  will  soon  be  working  its  way  through  to  Puget 
Sound, 'traversing  a country  that  bids  fair  to  wit- 
ness extraordinary  development  during  the  next 
few  years. 

Very  few  people,  either  in  Wall  Street  or  else- 
where, were  prepared  for  the  news  of  the  close 
traffic  compact  between  the  Northwestern  and 
the  Union  Pacific  companies.  It  is  safe  to  say 
that  the  operation  of  the  two  roads  under  the 
contract  will  have  to  be  well  under  way  before  a 
clear  idea  of  its  purpose  will  be  obtained.  The 
benefits  that  the  patrons  of  the  two  roads  will 
receive  are  manifest,  and,  what  is  of  equal  im- 
portance, the  effect  upon  competing  roads  will 
soon  be  understood.  Already  the  other  Granger 
roads  are  beginning  to  express  their  disapproval 
of  it.  Their  officers  talk  of  making  connections 
that  will  enable  them  to  do  as  well  by  their  pa- 
trons as  the  Northwestern  is  about  to  do  by  its. 
They  will  have  to  do  so  or  go  out  of  the  busi- 
ness. It  is  suggested  that  the  Chicago,  Rock 
Island,  and  Pacific  Company  will  find  its  way 
west  from  Denver,  over  the  Denver  and  Rio 
Grande  and  connecting  lines,  to  San  Francisco. 
The  C.,  B.,  and  Quincy’s  alliance  has  already 
been  indicated,  while  in  well-informed  quarters  it 
is  believed  that  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee,  and  St. 
Paul  road  will  coalesce  with  the  Northwest  and 
Union  Pacific  alliance.  These  results  will  not  be 
attained  without  some  friction,  for  a certain 
amount  of  threatening  and  bluffing  seems  as  ne- 
cessary to  a railroad  deal  as  to  a horse  trade." 

The  first  important  result  of  these  coalitions 


between  transcontinental  and  Granger  trunk 
lines  will  be  the  wiping  out  of  territorial  traffic 
boundaries,  and  with  their  disappearance  the 
points  where  the  two  connect  will  cease  to  be  ter- 
minal points,  and  the  traffic  associations  that 
have  labored  with  only  indifferent  success  to  har- 
monize the  differences  that  are  constantly  arising 
between  competing  lines  will  fall  to  pieces. 
There  can  be  no  railroad  Trust  in  the  ordinary 
acceptation  of  the  term,  but  there  can  be  a unity 
of  purpose  on  the  part  of  those  who  manage  the 
great  systems  that  are  gradually  coming  together, 
in  order  to  improve  their  service,  reduce  their  ex- 
penses, and  at  the  same  time  lessen  competition. 
Where  these  changes  will  end,  no  one  can  pre- 
dict; even  those  who  are  parties  to  them  may 
not  be  able  to  foresee  the  end,  for  they  are  mov- 
ing under  the  pressure  of  circumstances  rather 
than  shaping  their  own  destinies.  But  that  the 
period  is  one  of  transition  no  one  can  deny. 

The  relations  of  the  trunk  lines  east  of  Chica- 
go and  St.  Louis  to  those  that  have  been  men- 
tioned have  also  come  up  for  consideration.  The 
theory,  indeed  a fundamental  principle,  of  the 
Eastern  lines,  especially  of  the  Pennsylvania  and 
of  the  Vanderbilt  systems,  has  been  that  they 
would  have  no  tangible  alliances  beyond  their 
Western  termini.  Again,  circumstances  may  wipe 
out  established  rules,  and  compel  them  to  turn 
their  roads  into  transcontinental  lines.  As  long 
as  the  Inter-State  Law  operates  to  fix  through 
rates  on  the  basis  of  local  rates,  or  vice  versa,  the 
cost  of  through  business  must  be  brought  down 
by  the  abolition  of  every  possible  terminal  charge. 
Moreover,  the  public,  both  as  shipper  and  pas- 
senger, is  demanding  economy  in  time  and  the 
minimum  of  cost  and  inconvenience.  As  Trusts 
and  consolidations  of  large  systems  are  out  of 
the  question,  the  best  expedient  is  adopted,  and 
at  the  moment  it  seems  to  be  traffic  contracts  of 
the  intimate  character  entered  into  for  ten  years 
from  November  1st  by  the  Union  Pacific  and  the 
Northwestern  companies.  If,  as  has  been  sug- 
gested, the  Northern  Pacific-Wisconsin  Central 
system  makes  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  road  its 
Eastern  outlet,  as  it  is  suspected,  the  Union  Paci- 
fic-Northwestern combination  will  eventually  use 
the  Vanderbilt  roads  east  of  Chicago;  the  Penn- 
sylvania, despite  its  protestations,  may  have  to  ful- 
fil current  predictions  of  an  alliance  with  the  C., 
B.,  and  Quincy  system,  or  cease  to  compete  for 
through  traffic. 

The  conditions  that  have  been  dwelt  upon  ex- 


plain to  an  extent  the  waiting  character  of  the 
stock-market.  At  the  moment  the  incubus  of 
an  active  money  market  has  been  lifted,  but  there 
are  no  signs  of  an  immediate  large  movement 
of  prices  in  either  direction. 

Collin  Armstrong. 

New  York,  Saturday,  October  26, 18S9. 


TAKEN  UNAWARES. 

Unscbpkotei>  causes  for  malaria  exist  everywhere. 
A sunken  lot  partly  filled  with  water  in  the  vicinity 
of  your  abode,  a new  location  upon  land  filled  in,  but 
formerly  overflowed  or  marshy,  and  causes  far  more 
occult  than  these  produce  the  atmospheric  miasmata 
which  constitute  the  germs  that,  if  inhaled,  ripen  into 
fever  and  ague  and  congenital  maladies.  A person 
taken  unawares  with  a malarial  complaint  should,  as 
soon  ns  it  declares  itself,  seek  aid  from  the  safe,  non- 
disappointing, cordial  medicine,  Hoetetter’s  Stomach 
Bitters,  which  has  for  over  a third  of  a century,  and  in 
every  quarter  of  the  globe,  relieved  the  malaria-strick- 
en, and  neutralized  miasma  in  air  and  water.  The 
Bitters  imparts  activity  to  the  stomach,  bowels,  and 
liver,  repels  incipient  rheumatism,  and  remedies  in- 
action of  the  kidneys  and  bladder.  Appetite  aud  sleep 
are  improved,  and  the  infirmities  of  age  mitigated  by 
its  use. — [Ade.J 


SIMPLY  PERFECT. 

The  Union  Pacific  Railway,  “The Overland  Route,” 
has  equipped  its  trains  with  dining-cars  of  the  latest 
pattern,  aud  on  and  after  August  18th  the  patrons  of 
Its  fast  trains  between  Council  Bluffs  aud  Denver, 
and  betweeu  Council  Bluffs  and  Portland,  Ore.,  will 
be  provided  with  delicious  meals,  the  best  the  market 
nffords,  perfectly  served,  at  75  cents  each.  Pullman's 
Palace  Car  Co.  will  have  charge  of  (the  service  on 
these  cars.— [Ad®.] 


IMPERIAL  GRANUM 

Is  the  safest,  most  reliable,  and  wholesome  Food 
for  Infants  and  Children.  The  most  nourishing, 
strengthening,  and  delicious  Foon  for  Nursing 
Mothers,  Inval  ids, Convalescents,  and  the  Aged. -[A  dr.) 


IIAPPY  HOMES  MAKE  HAPPY  HEARTS. 
Rev.  Dn.  Howard  Ceosiit  says  of  “ Halma  ” : 

“‘Halma’  is  a very  favorite  game  in  my  familv. 
It  creates  nn  enthusiasm  beyond  any  other  game.  It 
has  enough  skill  in  it  to  make  amusement  healthy 
and  improving.” 

Send  for  circular.  “Halma"  will  be  sent  free  to 
any  address  on  receipt  of  one  dollar.  E.  I.  IIoksman, 
Publisher,  80  and  82  William  St.,  N.  Y [Ade.J 


Nicholson's  Liquid  Bread  is  a pleasant  drink  and 
heallh-giviug  tonic.  To  persons  of  .sedentary  habiu 
it  is  invaluable.  It  should  be  regularly  used  on  every 
table.  Ail  grocers  and  druggists  keep  iL —[Ad®.] 


When  baity  was  sick,  we  gave  her  Castoria, 

When  site  was  a Child,  she  cried  for  Castoria, 
When  she  became  Miss,  she  clung  to  Castoria. 
When  she  had  Children,  she  gave  them  Castoria. — 
[Ade.J 


ADVICE  TO  MOTHERS. 

Mes.  Winsi.ow’8  Soothing  Stedp  should  always  be 
used  for  children  teething.  It  soothes  the  child,  soft- 
ens the  gums,  allays  all  pain,  enres  wind  colic,  and  is 
the  best  remedy  for  diarrhoea.  25c.  a bottle.— [Adr.] 


"BROWN’S  HOUSEHOLD  PANACEA,” 

The  Gkkat  Pain  Reliever, 

For  Internal  and  External  Pains.  Rheumatism.  Pain  in 
Stomach,  Bowels,  orSide,  Colic,  Diarrhoea,Colds,  Sprains, 
Burns, Scalds, Cramps, and  Bruises, 25c. a botUe.-IAde.j 


CoKNKLt.’s  Benzoin  Soap  is  recommended  by  physi- 
cians as  being  the  best  skin  soap  made.  25  cents, 
druggists,  or  Box  2148,  New  York.— [Ad®.] 


$1,000,000  worth  Fine  Monuments  at  cost.  N:  Y. 
and  Mass.  Granite  Works.  W.  Robinson,  1146  Broad- 
way, New  York.— [Ad®.] 


Bt.Ata's  Pills.  — Grea t English  Gout  and  Rheumatic 
Remedy.  Sure,  Prompt,  and  Effective.  At  druggists. 
—lAdv.  ] 


If  you  suffer  from  looseness  of  bowels,  or  fever  and 
ague,  Angostura  Bitters  will  cure  you.—  [Adr.] 


Da  Lyon’s  Pkrfkot  Tooth  Powder.  Whitens  the 
teeth  and  purifies  the  breath.  25  cents.— [A  d®.] 


USE  BROWN’S  CAMPHORATED  SAPONACEOUS 
DENTIFRICE  for  the  TEETH.  DELICIOUS.  25c. 
-[Ad®.] 


Scooess  in  life  is  the  result  of  push  and  energy. 
If  the  blood  is  impure  and  sluggish  both  body  and 
mind  lack  vigor.  To  cleanse  aud  vitalize  the  blood 
and  impart  new  life  to  the  system,  nothing  else  has 
such  a marvellous  effect  as  Ayer’s  Sarsapariln. — [Ad®.] 
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SEVEN  youths  and  seven  maidens  were  the  tribute  that  Athens 
paid  to  the  monster  in  the  labyrinth.  Since  nearly  all  the  my- 
thology has  been  interpreted  into  «»£  or  another  form  of  sun  myth, 
perhaps  it  will  do  no  violence  to  interpretation  to  regard  this  scrap 
as  a myth  of  the  sewers ; for  what  are  the  sewers  but  labyrin- 
thine mazes  beneath  the  city,  the  dwellings  and  strongholds  of 
deadly  forces  exacting  daily  tribute  in  the  lives  of  the  fair  and 
beautiful  sons  and  daughters  of  the  people.  But  in  the  way  of  the 
full  acceptance  of  the  story  of  the  Minotaur  as  a fair  myth  of  the 
sewers  stands  the  fact  that  the  monster’s  appetite  was  perhaps 
too  moderate  if  we  take  the  figures  literally.  Seven  youths  and 
seven  maidens  a year  would  be  too  small  a tribute  for  the  mon- 
sters that  live  in  our  sewers,  certainly,  who  count  their  annual  vic- 
tims rather  by  many  thousands. 

Myths  are  certainly  not  strong  on  the  mathematical  side — and 
the  myth-makers  gave  7 or  9 as  the  statement  of  a large  indefinite 
quantity ; somewhat  as  the  intelligent  contraband  in  the  war,  when 
asked  how  many  soldiers  were  in  the  other  army,  always  said 
“thousands  and  thousands.”  No  statistician  can  tell  us  how 
many  are  the  annual  victims  of  our  sewers,  and  no  doctor  knows ; 
but  the  opinion  is  general  that  many  of  the  common  and  familiar 
maladies  are  caused  by  emanations  from  the  sewers,  and  that  the 
same  emanations  aggravate  to  the  point  of  fatal  severity  diseases 
that  they  do  not  cause ; and  it  is  possible  that  half  the  unnual 
death  list  in  any  city  has  a direct  relation  to  the  sewer  evil  either 
as  this  evil  is  the  source  of  zymotic  diseases  or  as  it  embroiders  a 
zymotic  disease  upon  an  inflammatory  malady. 

For  a great  while  the  evil  of  the  sewers  was  contemplated 
somewhat  vaguely.  People  talked  a great  deal  about  sewer  gas 
as  if  it  was  a very  dreadful  reality,  but  acted  as  if  they  did  not 
believe  in  its  existence,  nor  in  the  existence  of  any  equivalent  to  it. 
They  acted  as  if  this  gas  was  a sort  of  abstract  evil  known  to  the 
chemical  fellows,  but  which  did  not  concern  ordinary  people  in 
their  daily  lives,  because  people  do  not  fully  realize  the  presence 
or  operation  of  things  that  they  cannot  see  or  feel.  They  ac- 
cepted the  report  of  the  experts  about  sewer  gases,  but  did  not 
know  how  these  did  harm.  The  theory  of  microbes  has  done  a 
great  deal  to  clear  this  up.  People  comprehend  now  that  the 
sewer  gas  is  loaded ; that  it  is  not  merely  an  abstract  nonentity 
which  may  be  the  figment  of  some  cranky  imagination,  but  is  a 
vapor  loaded  with  virulent  or  living  poisons  that  can  be  and  are 
taken  into  the  system  with  the  air  we  breathe.  Diphtheria,  ty- 
phus-fever, yellow- fever,  scarlet -fever,  measles,  cholera  are  so 
many  diseases  the  germs  of  which  may  come  upon  any  puff  of 
foul  air  from  a sewer ; because,  though  the  germs  of  the  eruptive 
fevers  do  not  originate  in  the  sewers,  they  get  there  from  houses 
where  infected  persons  are,  and  thus  are  conveyed  to  other  houses. 
Indeed,  it  may  be  the  same  with  all  the  zymotic  diseases  as  to  this 
point.  We  are  moving  toward  a modification  of  medical  ideas  as 
to  the  origin  of  some  familiar  diseases.  For  centuries  it  has  been 
held,  and  evidently  correctly  held,  that  if  any  person  got  small- 
pox, he  got  it  by  contact  more  or  less  immediate  with  some  other 
person  having  the  disease.  But  it  was  believed  that  typhus  or 
typhoid  fever  could  always  be  developed  de  novo  by  persons  liv- 
ing in  conditions  of  filth  that  filled  the  air  with  the  poisonous, 
but  not  specific,  emanations  from  the  human  body.  So  it  was 
believed  that  the  germ  of  diphtheria  was  always  in  the  drains. 
It  is  now  held  by  many  that  typhus  or  typhoid  fever  poisons  or 
microbes  come  only  from  those  having  these  maladies ; and  that 
if  they  come  out  of  the  drains,  it  is  only  as  the  drains  themselves 
have  become  the  temporary  lodging-places  of  the  evil.  As  to 
diphtheria,  ideas  are  not  yet  so  definite;  but  it  is  clear  that  the 
tendency  of  opinion  must  be  in  the  same  direction  in  proportion 
as  specific  germs  for  such  disease  come  to  be  identified. 

In  this  later  theory  there  is  a certain  comfort,  as  it  indicates 
that  in  fighting  certain  formidable  diseases  in  their  sources,  man- 
kind is  not  compelled  to  fight  the  whole  universe  of  filthy  and  pu- 
trefying things,  and  the  general  indifference  of  the  people  to  clean- 
liness, but  may  attend  strictly  to  that  more  limited  area,  the  bodies 
of  those  who  have  diseases.  If  typhoid-fever  must  be  put  into  the 
drains  before  it  can  come  out  of  them,  then  some  day  we  may 
hope  to  see  it  stamped  out,  since  a vigilant  sanitary  surveillance 
of  all  but  the  very  largest  cities  can  keep  the  drains  free  from  it, 
and  thus  cut  off  the  commonest  channel  of  communication. 

In  view  of  all  this,  the  sewer  acquires,  in  the  scheme  of  modern 
life,  an  importance  that  could  scarcely  have  been  imagined  in  the 
good  old  times  for  an  underground  conduit  of  refuse  substances ; 
and  if  Lycurgus,  Solon,  and  the  other  ancients  were  revered  as  the 
wise  organizers  of  the  popular  welfare,  as  reformers  of  codes,  and 
so  on,  the  maker  of  a good  sewer,  and,  above  all,  the  contriver  of 
a good  system  of  sewerage,  is  worthy  especial  honor  as  the  man 
who  helps  to  make  the  homes  of  the  people  safe  against  deadly 
evils  in  their  most  insidious  form.  Colonel  Waring  deserves  well 
of  humanity  for  his  labors  in  this  field.  He  has  imagined,  and  it 
may  be  said  he  has  perfected  in  its  application  to  many  small 
cities,  an  extremely  effective  system  of  sewerage,  and  introduced 
into  the  art  of  drainage  new  ideas  of  extensive  scope.  He  has 
sewered,  we  believe,  a round  dozen  of  cities,  and  one  of  these  he 
has  thereby  redeemed  from  the  devastation  of  a terrible  epidemic 
disease.  History  has  preserved  the  names  of  men  who  built  great 
cities,  but  has  commonly  neglected  the  names  of  the  makers  of 
sewers.  History  will  be  more  just  in  the  future,  and  will  recog- 
nize that  the  underground  part  of  a city  is  of  more  importance  as 
to  the  city’s  welfare  than  what  is  above-ground;  and  in  that  kind 
of  history  the  name  of  Colonel  Waring  will  have  a good  place. 

Sewerage  in  its  simplest  sense  is  the  removal  of  part  of  the 
refuse  of  houses  in  underground  conduits ; the  grade  of  the  con- 
duits being  so  disposed  that  the  water  discharged  with  the  refuse 
shall  form  a current  by  gravitation,  and  thus  carry  all  away. 
Naturally  the  current  thus  formed  is  seldom  rapid,  as  the  grade 
can  never  be  steep,  and  the  sluggish  stream  deposits  as  sediment 
part  of  what  it  is  supposed  to  carry  aw  ay,  and  a small  deposit  be- 
comes a nucleus  for  a greater  one.  Sewers  are  thus  always  more 
or  less  obstructed,  and  material  so  retained  putrefies  and  becomes 
the  source  of  those  foul  and  dangerous  gases  that  rise  into  the 
houses  from  the  drains,  and  are  supposed  to  be  very  important 
factors  in  the  propagation  of  zymotic  diseases.  In  cities,  storm 
water  is  apt  to  be  almost  as  much  of  an  evil  as  the  house  refuse; 
and  the  engineers  thought  they  would  overcome  two  evils  at  one 
stroke  by  running  this  also  into  the  sewers ; for  they  would  thus 
escape  the  occasional  deluging  of  streets  and  cellars  by  this  water, 
and  thev  would  put  into  the  sewers  a force  that  would  scour  them 
out  at  every  hard  rain.  But  for  the  sewers  to  carry  away  effec- 
tively the  products  of  a heavy  rain-storm  they  must  be  very  much 
larger  than  it  is  necessary  to  make  them  for  their  more  essential 
service.  It  is  not  an  advantage  to  have  them  over-large  for  the 
disposition  of  house  refuse.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  an  evil,  for 
this  only  affords  more  room  for  the  retention  of  putrefying  sub- 
• Sewerage  and  Land  Drainage.  By  George  Waring,  Jon.  New  York : 
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stances,  and  a large  sewer  only  becomes  a vaster  collection  of 
substances  that  form  a seed-bed  of  diseases.  We  necessarily 
produce  this  evil  when  we  make  the  sewers  large  enough  for  the 
occasional  service  of  removing  storm  water. 

The  Waring  system  of  sewerage  is  a modification  of  the  gen- 
eral system  which  limits  the  contents  of  the  sewers,  and  involves 
a particular  method  of  construction.  Colonel  Waring  excludes 
the  storm  water  from  sewers,  restricting  them  to  their  logical 
purpose  as  conduits  for  the  removal  of  waste ; and  he  provides  a 
means  for  accomplishing  in  the  cleansing  of  the  sewers  all  the 
good  that  storm  water  can  ever  do.  His  especial  construction 
and  his  flushing  apparatus  strike  at  sewer  gas  in  its  birthplace, 
as  their  object  is  to  keep  the  sewers  clean.  Out  of  a clean  sewer 
there  can  come  no  disease. 

The  essential  features  of  the  Waring  system  are:  “ separation,” 
that  is  to  say,  the  exclusion  from  the  sewers  of  everything  but 
sewage  proper,  and  the  water  necessary  for  the  periodical  flush- 
ing ; the  reduction  of  the  size  of  conduits  in  all  the  minor  parts 
of  the  system  or  laterals,  and  the  securing  of  a smooth  interior 
surface  by  the  use  of  pipes  for  all  but  the  main  lines,  and  in  some 
cases  for  these  also;  and  the  application  of  automatic  flushing 
machinery.  By  making  separate  provision  for  the  rain-water  the 
need  for  large  pipes  throughout  the  system  is  obviated,  and  the 
pipes  in  the  various  parts  of  the  system  can  be  made  with  some 
relation  to  their  proper  contents.  For  the  main  line  of  a sewer 
into  which,  a hundred  smaller  lines  discharge,  an  ample  con- 
duit is  an  obvious  requirement;  but  to  make  each  one  of  the 
hundred  as  large  or  nearly  as  large  is  not  only  ridiculous,  it  is 
mischievous,  because  it  makes  possible  those  accumulations  which 
being  some  day  dislodged  from  the  minor  lines  stop  the  main 
one  and  suddenly  convert  a local  into  a general  evil.  The  small 
pipes  of  the  Waring  system,  equal  to  the  reception  and  carriage 
of  all  the  refuse  from  the  small  number  of  houses  on  any  one 
side  street,  and  of  such  a diameter  and  grade  that  the  volume  of 
water  from  the  flushing  tank  completely  fills  them  and  moves 
down  them  with  such  force  as  to  certainly  carry  away  things  that 
tend  to  form  a lodgement,  are  as  correct  in  theory  as  they  have 
been  found  to  be  effective  in  practice.  One  main  line  of  sewer, 
with  its  series  of  smaller  inlets,  on  this  system  is  a true  scientific 
unit  of  sewerage ; and  if  whole  cities  could  be  sewered  by  a 
harmonious  and  effective  combination  of  such  units,  we  should 
be  near  to  the  attainment  of  the  great  desideratum  for  making 
a healthy  city — sewers  that  would  automatically  cleanse  them- 
selves, and  therefore  be  always  clean  and  proximately  safe. 

In  view  of  ordinary  conceptions  of  sewers  as  great  subterra- 
nean channels  for  rivers  of  filth,  to  be  visited  occasionally  by  the 
men  who  clean  them  out,  the  substitution  of  a pipe  so  small  as 
to  make  that  sort  of  inspection  impossible  is  a very  great  de- 
parture ; and  this  intricate  pipe  system  has  seemed,  for  this  rea- 
son, an  impractical  proposition.  But  a glimpse  at  the  scheme  of 
the  sewerage  of  Keene,  N.  H.,  as  planned  by  Colonel  Waring, 


This  is  a good  summary  of  the  qualities  of  a perfect  sewer; 
and  of  the  seven  problems  presented  it  may  fairly  be  said  that 
Colonel  Waring’s  own  sewers  solve  five  in  such  a way  its  to  be 
substantially  satisfactory.  Ordinary  sewers  are  never  perfectly 
tight  from  one  end  to  the  other.  They  could  be  made  so ; but  to 
do  this  would  cost  more  money  than  cities  will  spend  for  the  pur- 
pose. By  the  pipe  system,  there  is  required,  to  make  the  sewers 
perfectly  tight,  only  an  intelligent  supervision  of  the  workmen; 
and  intelligence  is  the  least  paid  of  all  the  commodities  that  cities 
buy.  With  the  sewerage  all  constructed  at  once,  the  proper  grade 
is  a matter  of  course ; and  the  cleansing  current  results  from  the 
grade.  Colonel  Waring’s  system  only  does  not  solve  the  problem 
of  ventilation,  nor  that  of  the  protection  of  houses  from  deleteri- 
ous gases.  Save  as  it  indirectly  contributes  to  this  solution  by 
making  the  sewers  cleaner,  and  therefore  making  these  things  less 
imperatively  necessary,  it  leaves  them  where  they  were.  And  the 
protection  of  the  houses  is  ultimately  the  main  point.  Latham  is 
tvell  within  the  limit  when  he  says : “ The  work  of  house  drainage 
is  the  crowning-point  of  a system  of  sewers.  Upon  the  care  and 
skill  bestowed  in  carrying  out  this  portion  of  the  sanitary  require- 
ments of  a district  in  a great  measure  will  depend  the  ultimate 
success  of  the  work  in  a sanitary  point  of  view.  It  cannot  be 
overlooked  that  imperfect  sanitary  work  in  connection  with  the 
houses  in  which  we  reside  will  result  in  the  malarious  influence  of 
the  sewers  and  drains  being  brought  to  bear  upon  the  occupants. 
As  a rule,  the  works  of  house  drainage  are  carelessly  carried  out, 
and  often  inflict  untold  injury  upon  the  luckless  inhabitants  of  the 
house  in  which  they  are  executed.” 

For  the  protection  of  our  houses  from  sewer  gases  we  are  yet 
mainly  dependent  upon  those  things  that  the  plumbers  have  com- 
ically called  traps ; and  this  is  a poor  protection. 

In  the  world  of  modern  contrivances  few  are  so  much  talked 
about  and  so  little  understood  as  the  trap  set  ly  the  plumber. 
This  in  its  simplest  form  is  a loop  in  a waste-pipe,  intended  to 
catch  and  retain  a portion  of  the  outgoing  water  in  order  that 
this  water  may  close  the  pipe  and  prevent  the  upward  movement 
of  offensive  gases  from  the  sewer.  As  the  simple  original  trap 
is  not  to  be  reiied  upon,  invention  has  busied  itself  with  the  trap 
problem,  and  patent  traps  abound.  Every  well-made  house  is 
supposed  to  have  a trap  on  the  house  drain  at  its  lowest  point 
before  the  connection  with  the  sewer;  but  this  is  not  universal. 
Every  water-closet  has  a trap,  and  many  of  them  a water-seal 
above  the  trap  equivalent  to  a second  trap.  And  all  waste-pipes 
under  basins  or  sinks  have  other  traps,  and  the  very  multiplica- 
tion of  these  defences  is  a record  of  our  experience  as  to  their  in- 
efficiency. 

There  are  two  traps  in  tolerably  common  use — the  ordinary  S 
trap  and  the  Bower  trap.  Others  are  less  frequently  seen.  The 
S trap  was  probably  the  first,  as  it  perhaps  did  not  need  to  be  in- 
vented, but  was  likely  a mere  development  of  the  trap  made  by 
accident  when  the  plumber  gives  an  ordinary  lead  pipe  a down- 


will  show  that  the  pipe  system  involves  also  a necessary  simpli- 
city in  plan  which  is  an  almost  essential  part  of  its  excellence. 
In  this  system  it  will  be  seen  there  are  four  groups  of  pipes,  each 
of  which  is  practically  independent.  In  any  city  sewerage  may 
be  simplified  on  the  same  principle. 

Colonel  Waring  has  formulated,  as  below,  the  requirements  of 
a good  sewer. 

1.  It  must  be  perfectly  tight  from  one  end  to  the  other,  so  that 
all  matters  entering  it  shall  be  securely  carried  to  its  outlet ; not 
a particle  of  impurity  leaks  through  into  the  soil. 

2.  It  must  have  a continuous  fall  from  the  head  to  the  outlet, 
in  order  that  its  contents  may  keep  moving,  so  that  there  shall 
be  no  halting  to  putrefy  by  the  way,  and  no  depositing  of  silt 
that  would  endanger  the  channel. 

3.  It  must  be  perfectly  ventilated,  so  that  the  poisonous  gases 
that  necessarily  arise,  even  when  decomposing  matters  are  being 
carried  along  in  the  water,  shall  be  diluted  with  fresh  air,  and 
shall  have  such  means  of  escape  as  will  prevent  them  from 
forcing  their  way  into  houses  through  the  traps  in  the  house 
drains. 

4.  It  must  be  provided  with  means  for  inspection  and  for 
flushing. 

5.  The  branches  by  which  it  receives  its  supply  should  be  so 
regulated  as  to  admit  nothing  that  will  be  liable  to  choke  the 
channel. 

6.  There  must  be  some  device  to  prevent  the  gases  of  the 
sewer  from  rising  through  the  house  drains,  or  through  the  street 
basins. 

7.  Its  size  must  be  so  adjusted  to  its  work  that  it  will  remove 
all  water  that  ordinary  rains  bring  to  it,  and  so  that  the  usual 
dry  weather  flow  shall  keep  it  free  from  silt  and  organic  deposits. 


ward  bend.  The  pot  trap  was  the  first  of 
those  made  in  the  endeavor  to  improve 
upon  this  with  a trap  that  would  not  be 
emptied  by  siphonage.  This  trap  has  been 
described  as  a small  cesspool,  because  it 
becomes  a place  of  deposit  for  filth.  It 
is  now  little  used.  The  same  may  be  said 
of  the  bottle  trap.  This  stands  full  of  wa- 
ter to  the  edge  of  the  outlet  pipe,  and  is 
. . also  a little  cesspool.  It  can  be  siphoned, 

s trap.  Another  trap  in  more  common  use  is  the 

Bower  trap. 

The  Bower  trap  is  mechanically  the  same  as  the  bottle  trap, 
with  the  addition  of  a ball  valve.  The  inlet  pipe,  instead  of  com- 
ing in  at  the  side,  comes  in  at  the  top,  and  is  perpendicular,  and 
the  lower  end  of  this 
inlet  is  closed  by  a 
buoyant  rubber  ball. 

The  flow  of  water  into 
the  trap  displaces  the 
ball,  and  its  buoyancy 
restores  it  again  to  its 
position  against  the 
opening  of  the  pipe. 

The  safety  of  this  trap 
is  in  the  septum  of 
lead  that  constitutes 
the  side  of  the  inlet 
pipe  above  the  level 
of  the  retained  water. 

Corrosion  and  the  ac-  pot  trap. 
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tion  of  various  salts  weaken 
this  defence ; the  septum  be- 
comes defective,  and  the  se- 
curity is  gone.  The  water-seal 
has  been  greatly  reduced  in  it 
by  siphonage. 

In  addition  to  these  there 
is  the  recently  introduced 
McClellan  trap.  The  McClel- 
lan trap  produces  an  automat- 
ic ventilation.  Each  trap  is 
provided  with  a ventilating 
pipe  the  opening  of  which  is 
near  to  the  trap,  and  which  is 
closed  by  a cap,  the  edges  of 
which  are  set  in  mercury. 
Ill  the  equilibrium  of  atmos- 
pheric pressure  the  cap  re- 
mains in  place;  but  if  a va- 
cuum is  produced  in  the  pipe 
then  the  pressure  of  the  at- 
mosphere outside  the  pipe 
lifts  the  cap,  the  air  rushes 
in  and  prevents  siphonage; 
and  the  equilibrium  being 
thus  restored,  the  cap  drops 
into  place  again.  If  this  trap  shall  prove  to  be  as  good  in  practice 
as  it  appears  to  be  in  theory  it 
will  revolutionize  the  ventila- 
tion of  traps,  and  solve  some 
other  problems. 

We  shall  see  the  great  im- 
portance of  traps  if  we  consider 
the  condition  things  would  be 
in  without  them.  If  the  waste- 
pipe  from  the  basin  in  your 
room  ran  straight  down  to  the 
house  drain,  which  is  merely  a 
branch  of  the  sewer,  then  this 
basin  and  pipe,  while  nominally 
only  intended  to  get  rid  of  the 
foul  water,  would,  in  fact,  serve 
also  to  ventilate  the  sewer,  for 
the  movement  of  gases  would 
be  out  of  the  sewer  into  your 
warm  room.  You  would  breathe 
all  night  air  charged  with  bac- 
teria produced  in  the  sewer; 
and  floating  in  this  air  might 
be  the  germs  of  various  fevers, 
the  specific  poison  of  typhus  or  of  diphtheria.  Communicable 
diseases  would  thus  be  passed 
from  house  to  house,  and 
would  become  “epidemic”  in 
any  neighborhood  in  which 
they  appeared.  This  is  what 
would  always  happen  if  there 
were  no  traps ; this  is  what 
does  happen  where  traps  are 
wanting,  or  where  they  are  in- 
effective. 

Traps  fail  in  their  function 
in  consequence  of  defects  in 
their  construction,  or  through 
evaporation  of  their  contents, 
or  “ siphonage,”  which  emp- 
ties them,  or  through  a heed- 
less inattention  on  the  part  of 
house-keepers.  “ Siphonage  ” 
is  the  more  common  evil.  By 
“ siphonage  ” the  water  is 
“sucked”  out.  There  is  an 
accidental  occurrence  of  a 
partial  vacuum  in  the  pipe 
below  the  trap ; the  atmos- 
pheric pressure  is  always  on 
the  upper  surface  of  the  wa- 
ter in  the  trap,  and  with  pressure  above  and  no  pressure  below 
out  goes  the  water.  The  common  cause  of  this  is 
that  a column  of  water  rushing  downward  through 
the  main  waste  or  soil  pipes  acts  like  the  piston 
of  a pump,  makes  a vacuum  immediately  behind 
it,  and  thus  pump3  out  the  contents  of  the  trap, 
just  as  the  wine-handler’s  siphon  empties  his  bar- 
rel against  gravity.  This  action  is  shown  clearly 
in  the  illustration. 

The  cut  represents  a main  waste  or  soil  pipe, 
with  a fixture  on  each  one  of  three  floors.  The 
dark  space  in  the  pipe  represents  the  falling  mass 
of  water  discharged  from  the  highest  fixture.  It 
has  drawn  the  water  out  of  the  middle  trap,  and 
by  the  compression  of  air  below  it,  it  is  driving 
air  through  the  trap  in  front  of  it. 

Latham  records  that  this  action  of  water  was 
first  observed  in  1797  by  Venturi,  and  gives  the 
diagram  from  Ewbanks  in  illustration  of  it.  The 
water  moving  from  D by  the  tube  K draws  a 
colored  fluid  by  the  pipe  B out  of  the  small  reser- 
voir H. 

In  cases  where  the  siphon  action  is  effective, 
the  trap  is  completely  emptied,  and  the  water 
goes  out  with  a plump  that  may  be  heard  all 
over  a room.  But  in  most  instances  the  trap  is 
not  emptied,  and  the  noise  heard  is  only  a bub- 
bling commotion  in  the  water.  It  is  very  rare, 
however,  that  siphonage,  where  it  occurs  at  all,  is 
harmless,  for  it  generally  takes  out  enough  water 
to  break  the  seal.  The  water  in  a trap  is  said 
to  seal  the  trap  when  it  effectively  closes  the 
whole  calibre  of  the  pipe  at  the  bend. 


With  the  water  thus  drawn  out  of  the  traps  by 
siphonage,  a house  becomes  as  much  open  to  the 
access  of  gases  from  the  sewer  as  if  there  were  no 
traps;  and  invention  was  stimulated  to  protect  the 
traps  from  this  evil.  This  led  to  the  simple  venti- 
lation of  the  waste  and  soil  pipes — that  is,  the  car- 
rying them  through  the  roof  and  leaving  the  upper 
ends  open.  But  it  was  found  that  this  did  not  al- 
ways prevent  the  evil,  and  a more  effective  device 
followed — that,  namely,  of  ventilating  each  trap  sep- 
arately, thus  preventing  the  formation  of  a vacuum 
by  supplying  air  at  the  menaced  point. 

These  devices  were  first  introduced  apparently 
about  1870.  In  1879,  James  McCloskey  claimed  to 
be  the  inventor  of  the  device  of  separately  venti- 
lating, or  back-airing,  every  trap ; and  it  was  proved 
in  eburt  that  plumbing  according  to  the  annexed 
scheme  had  been  put  into  a house  in  1876. 

In  the  primary  system  of  ventilation  of  pipes  the 
theory  of  the  pipes  is  that  the  main  waste-pipe  is  a 
straight  tube  extending  from  the  house  drain  in  the 
cellar  to  the  open  air  above  the  roof  of  the  house, 
and  all  basins  or  sinks  discharge  by  branch  pipes 
into  this  main  pipe.  Theoretically  this  appears  to 
overcome  all  the  evils ; for,  as  there  is  an  open  vent 
from  drain  to  sky,  it  may  be  thought  that  the  air 
coming  down  the  main  pipe  would  at  the  end  of  the 
branch  pipe  always  balance  the  pressure  that  is  on 
the  surface  of  the  water  in  the  trap  at  the  other 
end  of  the  same  brauch ; while,  as  there  is  a free  escape  for 
noxious  gases  up  the  straight  pipe,  there  would  never  be  any 
pressure  of  these  against  the  water  in  the  traps.  Thus  neither 
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would  the  traps  be  forced  by  sewer  gas,  nor  would  they  be  si- 
phoned. Perhaps  if  the  main  waste-pipe  were  always  straight, 
its  inside  surface  always  clean,  its  calibre  ample,  and  the  branch 
pipes  always  short  and  of  an  even  calibre,  this  combination  would 
realize  in  practice  all  that  is  thus  theoretically  expected  of  it. 

But  the  combination  rarely  meets  all  these  conditions.  Instead 
of  being  as  ample  even  as  the  law  requires,  the  calibre  of  the 
main  waste-pipe  is  often  only  an  inch  ; branch  waste-pipes  16  or  20 
feet  long  lead  into  it,  it  is  perhaps  made  of  lead,  is  foul  and  in- 
crusted  on  the  inside,  is  often  tortuous  and  indirect,  and  frequently 
there  is  much  variation  in  calibre  between  branches,  traps,  and  the 
main  pipe.  All  these  things  co-operate  in  making  regular  and 
constant  siphonage  inevitable.  Moreover,  the  ventilation  of  such 
a pipe  is  often  only  a theory ; for  the  small  boy  who  disports  him- 
self on  the  roof  seems  to  fancy  that  to  batter  down  the  end  of  a 
lead  pipe  is  one  of  the  functions  to  which  destiny  has  called 
him. 

By  the  scheme  of  back-airing  the  pipes  the  main  pipe  goes  to 
the  open  air ; and  beside  it  goes  another,  separately  connected 
with  the  crown  of  every  trap.  The  air  in  this  second  set  of  pipes 
is  supposed  to  guard  the  traps  equally  against  siphonage  and  sew- 
er pressure.  If  a discharge  of  water  from  an  upper  trap  plun- 
ging down  the  main  pipe  with  the  force  of  a piston  tends  to  make 
a vacuum  in  a branch  pipe,  this  other  opening  at  the  inner  end  of 
the  branch  is  planned  to  prevent  it.  Yet  it  does  not  always  do 
this ; but,  in  fact,  it  does  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases. 

One  of  the  evils  of  this  double  ventilation  is  that  it  sometimes 
leads  to  so  much  complication  in  pipes  that  the  plumber  gets  lost ; 
and  in  the  excessive  precaution  of  his  elaborate  ventilation,  some- 
times makes  a by  - pass,  which  is  a free  opening  by  way  of  the 


pipes  from  the  sewer  to  the  rooms — an  opening  as  free  as  any 
that  exists  where  there  are  no  traps  at  all. 

This  result  of  an  oversight  in  the  disposition  of  the  ventilating 
pipes  is  not  uncommon.  An  illustration  will  show  it  best.  Here 
is  a common  relation  of  fixtures  of  some  one  room  in  many  houses. 
There  is  a water-closet  in  one  corner,  a basin  in  another,  and  a 
bath-tub  between;  each  fixture  has  a separate  trap  as  the  law 
requires,  and  the  only  bad  point  is  that  the  basin  has  two  traps, 
as  it  is  on  the  same  waste-pipe  that  discharges  the  bath-tub.  But 
this  is  a minor  evil. 

But  the  plumber’s  contract  probably  calls  for  the  separate  back- 
airing  of  every  trap,  and  when  the  back-air  pipes  are  put  on  we 
have  this  condition. 

Here  the  gas  from  the  sewer  passes  up  the  soil-pipe  and  be- 
comes engaged  in  the  water-closet  branch  pipe,  it  passes  up 
that  to  the  point  where  the  back-air  pipe  connects  with  the  water- 
closet  trap ; passes  along  the  back-air  pipe  to  the  connection  with 
the  back-air  pipe  from  the  basin  ; passes  down  that,  along  the 
basin  waste-pipe  to  the  bath-tub  opening,  and  so  into  the  room. 

But  the  water-seal  in  traps  is  destroyed  otherwise 
than  by  siphonage.  In  order  that  the  seal  may  be 
perfect,  the  water  must  stand  at  the  inlet  and  outlet 
sides  above  the  line  of  depression  of  the  upper  side 
of  the  trap.  But  if  siphonage  takes  out  one-half 
the  water  it  will  stand  below  this, 
thus.  In  such  a case  there  is  a space 
between  the  inner  band  of  the  trap 
and  the  surface  of  the  water,  and  gas  from  the  sewer 
passes  through  this  space.  In  warm  rooms,  and  in 
fixtures  used  infrequently,  evaporation  will  break 
the  seal  in  the  same  way.  Sometimes  traps  are  set 
in  Buch  a way  as  to  be  useless  from  the  first,  be- 
cause the  water  they  hold  does  not  close  the 
opening.  This  is  because  the  outlet  is  lower 
than  the  upper  side  of  the  dip.  Such  a trap  is 
ineffective  from  the  first.  It  is  only  a conse- 
quence of  bad  workmanship ; but  as  bad  work- 
manship in  not  uncommon  in  any  trade,  so  this 
badly  set  trap  is  not  an  infrequent  evil.  Evap- 
oration is  a cause  that  is  in  operation  all  the 
time;  and  the  rapidity  with  which  it  takes  the 
water  out  of  a trap  to  such  a point  as  to  open 
the  seal  is  in  proportion  to  the  warmth  of  the  room  in  which  the 
fixture  is.  An  ordinary  trap  holds  rather  less  than  a teacupful 
of  water.  Now  if  you  put  a teacupful  of  water  in  a room  or  in 
the  closet  where  the  trap  is,  you  may  see  bow  rapidly  half  of  it 
will  evaporate.  In  just  that  time  evaporation  will  open  the  seal 
of  a trap.  This  fact  is  important  only  in  the  case  of  basins  not 
in  constant  use.  If  one  is  out  of  town  for  two  or  three  days, 
returns,  and  sleeps  in  his  room  without  flushing  the  trap  of  the 
basin,  he  sleeps  with  an  open  communication  from  the  sewer  near 
him. 

Another  cause  of  the  failure  of  the  trap  has  been  spoken  of  as 
heedless  inattention  on  the  part  of  the  house-keeper.  People  rent 
an  apartment  in  which  there  are  more  basins  than  they  want. 
Perhaps  there  is  one  cozy  room  that  they  propose  to  give  up  al- 
together to  the  little  girL  She  does  not  want  the  basin  ; she  will 
use  the  basin  in  mamma’s  room,  which  is  next  to  her.  But  the 
corner  occupied  by  the  superfluous  and  unsightly  basin  is  just  the 
place  where  they  want  to  put  a little  dressing-table.  They  have 
a happy  thought — the  carpenter  is  called  in  and  fits  a smooth 
piece  of  board  over  the  marble  top  of  the  basin,  and  fastens  it 
there;  and  then  upon  this  they  adjust  a dimity  cover  and  decora- 
tive upholstery,  all  fastened  with  pretty  pink  bows ; and  when  the 
mirror  is  hung  and  all  is  ready,  the  basin  is  entirely  out  of  sight, 
and  nobody  could  fever  imagine  there  was  such  a thing  there. 
Such  a structure  is  like  a bouquet  of  roses  with  the  head  of  a ser- 
pent under  every  rose ; for  the  trap  under  the  basin  is  dry  in  a 
day  or  two,  and  if  the  people  have  not  sensitive  noses  the  place 
soon  becomes  an  evaporating  area  for  fever  microbes  and  diph- 
theria spores ; and  the  petted  little  girl  is  perhaps  the  first  victim. 

If  this  were  only  an  imagination  it  would  be  wanton  cruelty  to 
imagine  it.  But  it  is  a statement  of  facts.  The  writer  has  seen 
this  thing  iu  the  city  a score  of  times,  and  there  are,  no  doubt, 
hundreds  of  houses  in  which  something  like  this  exists. 

There  is  another  evil  of  traps,  as  to  which  some 
scientific  investigators  come  with  the  comfortable 
assurance  that  it  is  imaginary  only.  This  is  the 
giving  off  of  noxious  gases  from  the  surface  of  water 
in  the  trap  when  the  water  has  become  saturated 
with  the  gas  as  it  rises  from  the  sewer.  It  is  cer- 
tain that  water  will  absorb  gases  and  hold  them  in 
solution,  and  hold  only  a defined  quantity.  It  fol- 
lows, therefore,  that  the  gases  from  the  sewer  are 
taken  up  by  the  water  in  traps  to  the  point  of 
saturation.  But  what  happens  then  ? The  gas  con- 
tinues to  rise  and  the  pressure  is  the  same.  It 
seems  inevitable,  therefore,  that  the  gas  will  be 
given  off  from  the  surface  of  the  water  by  evapora- 
tion, and  its  place  in  the  water  be  supplied  by  the 
gas  from  the  sewer,  and  that  thus  a current  from 
the  sewer  into  the  room  will  be  established  through 
the  water  in  the  trap.  Dr.  Carmichael,  of  Glasgow, 
made  some  interesting  experiments  to  determine 
this  point,  and  alleges  that  things  do  not  happen  as 
the  theory  of  pneumatics  would  lead  us  to  believe. 

He  holds  that  only  an  infinitely  small  portion  of 
gas  passes  in  this  way,  and  that  this  gas  does  not 
bear  with  it  any  bacteria.  Without  pretending  to 
6ay  definitely  that, there,  was  some  fallacy  involved 
in  his  apparatus',  We-  hre  inclined  to  believe  that 
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he  proves  too  much,  and  that  if  we  are  to  accept  his  conclusions 
we  must  set  aside  many  others  that  appear  to  be  well  proved. 
If  there  are  bacteria  in  the  sewers,  they  must  rise  on  the  cur- 
rent of  the  gases  out  of  the  sewer;  otiierwise  the  sewers  are 
not  deadly,  but  harmless  conduits.  If  the  bucterin  rise  with  the 
gases,  they  must  come  in  contact  with  the  water  in  the  trap 
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and  find  there  a place  suited  to  their  prolific  increase,  or  all 
that  we  suppose  we  know  of  these  organisms  is  wrong.  If  the 
water  in  the  trap  having  become  filled  with  bacteria  does  not  give 
them  off  from  the  surface,  or  if  they  are  not  given  off  from  the 
edges,  where  they  adhere,  as  evaporation  lowers  the  surface  of 
the  water,  then  any  collection  of  bacteria  must  be  harmless,  and 
all  our  precautions  against  the  propagation  of  disease  in  this  wav 
are  useless,  not  to  say  nonsensical.  In  view  of  the  importance  of 
this  point,  it  is  worth  particular  attention.  It  is  held  that  the 
contents  of  an  ordinary  trap  in  a room  will  be  saturated  with  gas 
in  from  two  to  four  hours,  and  that  thereafter  gas  is  given  off 
from  the  surface  during  all  the  time  that  the  same  charge  of  wa- 
ter remains  in  it.  Let  us  suppose  that  a man  uses  the  basin  in 
his  sleeping-room  just  before  he  goes  to  bed — at,  say,  10  p.m. 
The  trap  contains  then  a charge  of  fresh  water.  At  2 a.m.  this 
charge  is  saturated  with  gas,  and  from  two  till  six  or  seven,  when 
the  trap  is  emptied  again,  gas  from  the  surface  of  the  water  in 
the  trap  is  given  off  into  the  room,  and  contaminates  the  air. 
Whether  such  contaminated  air  causes  illness  depends,  of  course, 
upon  the  susceptibility  of  the  sleeper.  The  evidence  that  con- 
tamination comes  in  this  way  is  found  in  the  fact  that  the  air  of 
closets  or  closed  rooms  containing  basins  is  found  to  be  offensive 
in  the  morning  when  it  was  pure  at  night,  and  when  it  is  proved 
that  the  pipes  are  in  good  order.  The  evidence  of  the  senses  has 
a certain  value,  and  if  noted  all  the  time  is  worth  more  than  the 
evidence  of  any  one  series  of  experiments. 


Water-closet  traps  are  like  all  other  traps  in  respect  to  their 
becoming  occasionally  parts  of  an  open  conduit  from  the  sewer 
into  a room.  Sometimes  a superfluous  water-closet  in  the  house 
is  locked  up,  and  stands  unused  for  months,  the  trap  becoming 
dry  by  evaporation  in  a week,  probably.  These  traps  are  also 
siphoned  almost  as  freely  as  others.  In  many  houses  the  soil- 
pipe  is  used  as  a rain-leader  from  the  roof.  This  is  contrary  to 
law  in  New  York  city;  but  in  many  old  houses  the  pipes  are 
still  in  that  way.  The  column  of  rain-water  plunging  down  the 
pipe  for  hours  at  a time  inevitably  pumps  the  water  out  of  all 
traps  not  protected  by  separate  ventilation.  It  is  a common 
thing  to  hear  people  in  old  houses  mention  how  much  worse  the 
smells  are  on  rainy  days  than  on  other  days.  This  may  be  due 
io  the  ordinary  impediment  to  evaporation  ; but  it  probably  often 


has  relation  to  siphoned  traps. 

Colonel  Waring  has  invented  a water-closet — and,  indeed,  there 
is  no  end  to  improved  forms  of  water-closets.  The  general  ob- 
jection to  improved  water-closets  is  that  they  complicate  a simple 
fact.  They  all  have  above  the  trap  a chamber  in  which  a plug, 
or  a basin,  works ; and  this  chamber  tends  to  become  very  foul 
and  a source  of  evil.  An  ample  and  deep  trap  is  the  main  secu- 
rity; and  this,  combined  with  a bowl  that  stands  two-thirds  full 
of  water,  is  the  best  that  ii 
With  the  trap  properly  pi  J 
clos  at  cannot  becom^  offer 


In  one  of  his  requirements  for  a good  sewer,  Colonel  Waring 
says  “ it  must  be  perfectly  ventilated”  ; in  another,  he  says  “ there 
must  be  some  device  to  prevent  the  gases  of  the  sewer  from 
rising  through  the  house  drains.”  In  another  place  he  appears  to 
get  over  one  of  these  difficulties,  by  totally  abandoning  his  posi- 
tion on  the  other.  As  to  the  ventilation  of  sewers,  he  says 
(page  67): 

“The  plan  recommended  by  many  engineers  of  prohibiting 
traps  on  house-drains,  and  making  the  soil-pipe  itself  a ventilator 
reaching  above  the  roof,  seems  to  me  to  leave  nothing  to  be  de- 
sired. Under  such  conditions  of  ventilation  as  this  will  secure, 
the  house  trap  is  entirely  unnecessary  in  connection  with  such 
sewers  as  should  be  tolerated  for  a moment  by  any  commui/lty. 
If  the  fixtures  are  trapped  from  the  soil-pipe  the  very  dilute  at- 
mosphere of  the  sewer  may  be  passed  through  this  pipe  without 
objection.” 

If  ventilation  by  the  soil-pipes  “ leaves  nothing  to  be  desired," 
it  must  be  that  our  author  regards  this  method  as  a perfect  one; 
yet  it  is  certain  that  the  conditions  he  requires  for  it  are  ideal, 
and  are  not  likely  to  be  realized  at  any  time  in  large  cities,  nor 
permanently  in  small  ones.  Sewers  that  can  be  kept  always  so 
clean  that  ventilation  will  make  the  gases  in  them  harmless  have 
not  yet  been  made,  are  theoretical ; yet  if  upon  such  a theory  we 
establish  a system  of  ventilation  of  the  sewers  through  our  houses, 
we  face  a very  real  and  practical  danger  with  only  a theory  for 
our  protection. 

In  New  York  city,  for  instance,  there  is  a very  large  number  of 
houses  having  no  traps  on  the  drains.  Perhaps  more  than  half 
the  house  drains  are  made  in  that  way.  If,  therefore,  this  ventila- 
tion would  effectively  free  the  sewers  of  deadly  gases,  some  effect 
should  at  least  be  perceptible  where  it  is  actually  in  operation  on 
so  large  a scale.  These  soil-pipes  certainly  do  ventilate  the  sew- 
ers in  large  degree,  as  any  one  may  discover  on  the  house-top ; 


perienced  by  the  occupants  of  many  city  houses.  In  cases  where 
there  is  no  ventilating  shaft  for  this  gas  to  fall  into,  it  will  drop 
down  a chimney-flue  in  all  cases  where  the  soil-pipe  ventilator 
ends  within  a few  feet  of  a chimney.  By  the  chimney-flues  it 
makes  its  way  into  different  rooms.  Commonly  when  people  find 
foul  odors  in  their  houses  they  associate  them  with  defective  fix- 
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but  it  is  equally  certain  that  the  gases  remaining  are  not  in  any 
perceptible  degree  the  less  virulent  for  it. 

The  danger  of  this  ventilation  is  that  in  proportion  as  it  is  ef- 
fective, the  sewer  gases  are  passed  upward  from  the  sewer  to  the 
air  through  the  houses  by  a pipe  that  is  not  always  tight.  If 
you  are  to  keep  tigers  or  venomous  serpents  in  your  house,  you 
will  want  the  cages  to  be  safe  beyond  all  shadow  of  doubt.  So  if 
you  are  to  have  flowing  at  all  times  through  your  house  a vapor 
carrying  perhaps  the  germs  of  typhus-  fever  or  diphtheria,  you 
will  want  the  pipe  in  which  it  flows  to  be  always  ideally  perfect; 
and  this  you  never  can  have  in  any  ordinary  house.  Soil-pipes 
are  made  of  iron,  and  the  maker  does  what  he  can  to  improve  his 
profit  by  sharp  practices  in  the  fabrication.  They  are  put  to- 
gether by  plumbers,  many  of  whom  are  skilful,  good  workmen, 
and  many  are  of  another  sort — incapable,  reckless,  and  heedless. 
Houses  are  built  to  sell,  and  the  plumbing,  cheaply,  and  therefore 
badly  done  at  first,  has  outlived  its  short  time,  and  has  not  been 
overhauled  in  twenty  years.  And  perhaps  the  first  you  know  of 
the  unsafe  condition  of  this  conduit  of  deadly  vapors  is  due  to  the 
occurrence  of  a mortal  malady  in  your  family.  All  this  is  bad  as 
it  is.  It  would  be  worse  if  the  trap  on  the  drain  were  systemati- 
cally omitted  to  ventilate  the  sewer ; save  only  in  the  very  remote 
contingency  that  this  increased  ventilation  might  make  the  sewer 
vapors  harmless. 

Another  evil  pretty  bad  now  in  our  own  city,  for  instance,  would 
be  worse  if  this  system  of  sewer  ventilation  should  ever  become 
universal.  As  houses  are  made,  the  ventilating  end  of  the  soil- 
pipe  opens  on  the  roof  near  to  the  upper  end  of  shafts  made  for 
lighting  or  ventilating  rooms  on  several  floors.  An  immense 
quantity  of  foul  gas  issues  from  these  soil-pipes  even  in  houses 
where  there  are  running  traps  on  the  drains.  Pressure  in  the 
sewers  drives  the  offensive  gas  upward  at  all  hours,  day  and  night, 
but  when  this  gas  issues  from  the  pipes  the  conditions  are  sud- 
denly changed.  It  is  commonly  heavier  than  the  atmosphere; 
and  as  it  comes  from  the  pipes  at  night,  say,  and  is  immediately 
chilled  to  the  temperature  of  the  atmosphere,  and  not  under  the 


influence  of  pressure,  it  falls ; and  one  place  into  which  it  is  very 
apt  to  fall  is  the  ventilating  shaft.  This  shaft  is  sometimes  called 
a well — it  soon  becomes  a well  in  fact,  a well  filled  with  foul  gas. 
As  the  windows  of  many  sleeping- rooms  likely  open  on  this  shaft, 
and  are  opened  at  night  in  all  moderate  weather,  the  offensive  gas 
flows  into  these,  and  the  sleepers  breathe  it,  and  awake  in  the 
morning  with  that  familiar  headache  and  nausea  so  commonly  cx- 


tures  in  the  rooms — basins,  sinks,  or  water-closets.  Often,  how- 
ever, these  odors  are  found  in  parlors  or  other  rooms  where  there 
are  no  fixtures.  In  these  cases  it  will  generally  be  found  that 
the  explanation  is  in  the  state  of  facts  given  above — the  contamina- 
tion of  the  air  comes  from  the  sewer  by  way  of  the  chimney-flue. 

This  condition  of  things  is  bad  now  with  traps  on  half  the 
drains.  With  no  traps  on  the  drains  it  would  certainly  be  worse. 
The  problem  of  sewer  ventilation  is  certainly  not  yet  solved,  and 
it  will  be  many  a year  yet,  perhaps,  before  we  shall  overcome  all 
the  evils  incidental  to  this  system  for  the  disposition  of  waste ; 
but  we  have  reason  to  look  forward  with  hope  if  we  compare  the 
condition  of  our  houses  now  with  what  nearly  all  houses  were 
fifty  years  ago. 

One  of  the  notable  features  in  the  Waring  system  of  sewage  is 
the  automatic  machinery  for  flushing  the  sewers  at  regular  intervals. 
Automatic  machinery  of  this  sort  is  an  important  recent  applica- 
tion of  inventive  genius.  We  give  cuts  of  the  different  patterns 
of  these  tanks  as  they  appear  in  Colonel  Waring’s  book.  In  all 
these  the  water  itself  is  the  force  that  moves  the  machinery.  The 
inflow  iB  graduated  so  that  it  shall  fill  a given  interval ; at  the  end 
of  that  period  it  has  reached  a height  at  which  it  lifts  a plug  or 
other  apparatus,  and  thus  discharges  the  whole  body  of  water 
with  a rush  that  scours  the  pipe.  These  are  admirable  and  most 
effective  contrivances. 

Here  is  a description  of  an  old  London  drain,  quoted  by  Waring, 
from  an  article  in  Good  Words:  “A  good  drain  was  thought  to 
be  one  in  which  a perfect  stone  drain,  some  16  inches  wide,  and 
from  16  to  18  inches  deep,  was  laid  under  the  floors  of  the  base- 
ment. I changed  the  drainage  of  a large  house  that  came  into 
my  possession  four  years  ago,  and  when  the  workmen  took  up  the 
basement  floor  they  discovered  beneath  the  flags  the  main  drain, 
well  built  as  far  as  building  and  material  were  concerned,  but  of 
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the  character  described  above.  The  drain  ran  under  the  house  for 
its  whole  length  to  the  sewer  in  the  street;  and  was  filled  from  one 
end  to  the  other  with  sewage,  which  had  to  be  dug  out  and  carted 
away.  It  had  not  been  opened  for  more  than  thirty  years,  and  how 
there  had  been  escape  for  sewage  it  baffles  one  to  explain.” 

It  was  certainly  only  natural  in  this  case  that  the  whole  house 
should  be  filled  with  a vile  sewer  odor,  and  that  there  should  be 
the  usual  history  of  “the  beautiful  boy”  who  died  with  diphtheria 
before  the  drain  was  opened  and  cleaned. 

Between  the  condition  of  such  a house  and  the  actual  condition 
of  any  good  house  in  this  city  there  is  a greater  difference  than 
there  is  between  the  condition  of  our  good  house  and  ideal  perfec- 
tion ; and  as  we  have  made  half  that  journey  we  may  reasonably 
hope  to  make  the  remainder,  and  for  all  our  progress  in  this  direc- 
tion we  are  indebted  to  thipkcrs.aml  workers,  of  whom  Colonel 
Waring  is  a good  type. 
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with  an  utter  disregard  of  right  and  wrong,  winked  at  the  boys, 
who  flew  like  wet  rats  and  took  their  places  in  the  concert  seats. 

“ They  are  aesthetic,”  said  I.  “ They  are  worshipping  the  beau- 
tiful in  the  form  of  a blonde  in  a pale  green  dress.” 

“They  should  be  encouraged,"  the  Artist  replied.  “Some  day 
they  may  be  mill-owners  and  buy  pictures.” 

“ If  they  live,  pore  little  fellers !”  mused  Old  Hayseed. 

Perhaps  it  was  the  twilight  of  the  dressing-room  entrance; 
perhaps  it  was  the  confidential  proximity  of  three  on  a beam, 
albeit  a long  beam ; but  suddenly  Old  Hayseed  began  to  speak, 
nervously  opening  and  shutting  his  carpet-sack  the  while. 

“ It’s  peculiar,  when  ye  think  what  life’s  made  up  of.  My 
wife’s  bedridden,  an’  I’m  here  workin’,  an’  it  keeps  me  from 
thinkin’.  You  had  ought  to  seed  my  little  Terry,  ma’am — the 
’cutest  little  feller,  the  size  o’  them  little  toads  that  crep’  under 
the  canvas  jis  now. 

“ I’m  an  Irishman,  ma’am.  My  brother’s  a priest ; but  I’ve 
played  Yankee  parts  so  long  I can’t  talk  no  other  way.  Well,  as 
I was  tellin’  ye,  I went  home  as  usual  two  weeks  ago  last  Sunday. 
When  I got  to  Boston  I broke  into  a candy-shop  on  my  way  to 
the  house,  au’  made  ’em  sell  me  some  of  the  kind  Terry  likes.  I 
kim  runnin’  into  the  house.  ‘Where’s  Terry?’  ses  I,  when  I 
seed  his  grandma  in  the  hall. 

“ 4 He  took  sick  yesterday : lie’s  in  the  parlor,’  ses  she ; an’  she 
went  on  upstairs. 

‘“This  ’ll  cure  him,’  ses  I,  boldin’  up  the  candy. 

“ Well,  ma’am,  I broke  into  that  parlor,  hollerin’,  ‘ Where’s 
dad’s  boy?’ 

“ Well,  ma’am,  well,  ma’am,  it  was — it  was  hard  fer  me  to  any 
my  prayers  that  night. 

“ I never  mistrusted,  ma’am — I never  mistrusted.  An’  there, 
ma’am,  in  his  little  white  suit,  all  alone,  with  the  white  flowers 
all  around  him,  an’  the  candles  a-burnin’,  lay  my  little — little — 
Terry— dead !’’ 

We  could  not  speak.  The  lights  burned  lower ; everything  in 
the  tent  looked  very  hazy  to  us. 

Plish,  plash  came  the  feet  of  the  Trombone-player.  We  caught 
a whiff  of  white  rose  as  she  walked  through  the  water  to  the 
dressing-room  tent. 

“ Hayseed  !”  called  a voice. 

And  a moment  later  we  could  see  the  shine  of  tears  on  his  face, 
as  he  danced  an  uncouth  jig,  and  the  people  shouted  with  laugh- 
ter at  the  queer,  husky  voice  with  which  he  sang 

“Just  kim  down  from  ’Way  Back, 

With  hayseed  in  my  hair.’’ 

It  was  too  much  for  us.  We  turned  away  from  the  scene,  in 
spite  of  its  picturesque  chiaro-oscuro,  leaving  behind  us  the  flaring 
naphtha,  the  noisy  canvas  men,  the  courageous  singer,  and  the  au- 
dience, oblivious  of  impending  rheumatism. 

We  found  the  cow-path  across  lots  by  wading  in  the  footsteps 
of  the  Wonder  Leaper,  a boyish  young  fellow,  who  was  holding 
the  umbrella  over  Miss  Flying  Rings  with  a deference  that  looked 
like  true  love,  even  when  seen  semi-occasionally  by  the  weakly 
glimmer  of  a passing  lantern.  When  it  was  too  dark  to  see,  the 
Wonder  Leaper’s  friendly  shouts  served  as  guide,  though  the  way 
might  equally  have  been  traced  bv  Miss  Flying  Rings’  bouquet  of 
pond  lilies,  that  trailed  a line  of  faint  fragrance  through  the  wet 
air. 

With  what  little  effort  the  improbable  comes  to  pass ! How 
naturally  it  happened  that  we  who  a week  before  had  never  heard 
of  Old  Hayseed  should  now  be  moved  to  more  than  an  hour’s  sad- 
ness because  little  Terry  was  gone.  We  had  been  seized,  as  who 
has  not,  with  the  desire  for  something  new  and  strange.  Is  not 
the  pioneer  spirit  latent  in  all  Americans?  Or  perhaps  it  was  his 
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WO  small  circles  of  gas 
jets  flared  occa- 
sionally, sinking  a 
little  lower  after 
every  flare,  for  the 
naphtha  in  the 
tanks  was  almost 
exhausted ; little 
stealthy  rills  of 
water  ran  down 
the  centre  pole, 
and  helped  to  turn 
the  sawdust  into 
slush.  The  circus 


proper  was  over, 
and  the  handful  of 
people  who  made  a 
semttcring  black 
blot  on  the  re- 
served - seat  side 
were  those  who 
had  remained  for 
the  catchpenny  af- 
terpiece known  as 
“ the  grand  con- 
cert.”  It  was  a 
THE  “MAKE-UP”  STAND— “THE  rainy  midsummer 

FAMILY  DRESSING  BUREAU.”  night  in  Franklin, 

Massachusetts,  the 
last  night  of  Bing 

& Bang’s  big  tent  show.  Embedded  in  the  mud  of  the  ring  on 
the  side  next  the  concert  audience  were  two  barn  doors.  On  one, 
six  musicians  on  six  wooden  chairs  were  hoarsely  tooting  six 
waterlogged  brass  instruments  of  various  6izes;  on  the  other 
stood  a pretty  woman  in  a once  elegant  evening  dress  of  pale 
green.  The  little  light  there  was  seemed  to  concentrate  itself  on 
the  dull  yellow  of  her  blond  hair,  the  peachy  pink  of  her  neck, 
and  to  accent  the  silver  and  gold  of  the  trombone  she  was  playing 
and  the  glitter  of  her  diamond  ear-rings.  We  stood  on  a heavy 
beam  that  “ Old  Hayseed  ” had  kindly  placed  for  us  near  the  en- 
trance to  the  dressing-room  tent.  Around  us  were  rippling  pud- 
dles, with  here  and  there  little  islands  of  grass.  Our  companion 
— called  Old  Hayseed  because  he  made  a specialty  of  Yankee- 
farmer  character  impersonations — stood  there  wigged  nnd  whisk- 
ered, ready  to  succeed  the  lady  trombone-player.  He  wore  a 
dingy  army  overcoat,  and  swung  in  his  hand  a preposterous  car- 
pet-sack, with  umbrella  to  match. 

“ These  things  grow,  they  can’t  be  made,”  said  he.  “ Why,  I 
hunted  five  years  for  this  umbrella  and  carpet-sack,  an’  where  do 
you  think  I found  ’em  ? In  a junk-shop  in  New  Orleans.” 

ft  grew  darker  and  darker;  the  waterlogged  canvas  having 
suffered  a sea  change,  from  white  to  leaden,  absorbed  the  little 
light  there  was  instead  of  reflecting  it.  The  permanent,  pervad- 
ing odor  of  wet  stable-yard  was  punctuated  now  and  then  by  a 
dftsh  of  naphtha  or  of  peppermint  drops, 

“Do  not  forget  me,”  moaned  the  silver  trombone;  “um-pah- 
pah,  um-pah-pah,”  assented  the  brass  band.  “ Clatter,  bang,  crash, 
slam — you,  Pinev — you  over  there — let  go  that  scantlin’,  will  ye  1” 
They  had  begun  to  take  apart  all  the  blue-painted  benches  not 
in  actual  use,  slamming  the  sections  into  convenient  armfuls,  and 
loading  them  into  the  wagons  that  waited  alongside  in  the  wet. 
There  ensued  a lively  race  between  the  concert  and  the  canvas 
men.  Sometimes  one  noise  dominated,  sometimes  the  other. 

“ Why  don’t  they  go  to  bed,  and  wait  until  to  morrow  before 
they  do  all  this?”  asked  the  Artist,  with  his  fingers  in  his  ears. 

“Because,”  replied 
Old  Hayseed,  with  some 
philosophy,  “ them  that 
wait  till  to-morrow  nev- 
er git  there!  To-mor- 
row,” he  continued, 

"this  tent  must  rise 
with  the  sun  in  North 
Attleboro.” 

“ But  when  and  where 
do  canvas  men  sleep  ?” 

“Waal,  I guess  they 
do  most  of  their  sleepin’ 
in  winter,  when  th’  ain’t 
no  shows  on  the  road. 

In  summer  they  sleep 
whenever  their  work’s 
done ; day  V night’s  all 
the  same  to  them.  They 
jis  lie  down  on  straw  ’r  a 
bench  ’r  wherever  they 
git  a chance.” 

At  that  moment,  to 
facilitate  access  to  the 
wagons,  the  canvas  men 
suddenly  propped  up  one 
side  of  the  tent,  admit- 
ting gusts  of  rainy  wind, 
and  disclosing  four  or 
five  little  boys  lying  on 
their  stomachs  in  the 
mud. 

“ See  here,  little  boys,” 
said  Old  Hayseed,  wav- 
ing his  umbrella  with  a 
gesture  that  looked  more 
like  a caress  than  a men- 
ace— “ see  here,  sonnies, 
don’t  do  that ; you’ll 
take  cold,  mebbe,  an’ 
die,  an’  mebbe  break 
your  daddies’  hearts. 

Now  run  home  to  your 
mammies.” 

The  boys,  undaunted, 
looked  at  Old  Hayseed 
with  wonder  and  delight. 

“ Say,  fellers  !”  said  a 
boy,  “ he’s  got  his  face 
all  paint;  he’s  one  o’  de 
actor-men.” 

Old  Hayseed  blew  his 
nose.  While  his  face 


drop  of  Indian  blood  that  stirred  in  the  Artist,  and  made  him  turn 
nomad  one  summer  day.  Instead  of  the  tramp  of  the  stealthy  moc- 
casin in  leafy  forest  we  had  to  put  up  with  a rattling  one-horse 
chaise  that  made  indifferent  rapid  progress  along  the  New  Eng- 
land highways  and  byways. 

“ If  it  were  only  Siberia,  India,  or  Japan  1"  sighed  the  Artist. 

“ I am  tired  of  barefoot  boys  and  girls  in  pink  calico,”  said  I. 
“ It  would  be  nice  to  meet  a kind  of  people  we  never  saw  be- 
fore.” 

Just  then  a fairy  godmother  must  have  waved  her  wand,  for 
there  appeared  on  the  brow  of  the  hill  a chariot  of  scarlet  and 
gold.  In  advance  of  it  four  brilliant  plumes  marked  the  progress 
of  four  horses  smothered  in  crimson  plush,  almost  staggering  un- 
der their  load  of  gold  fringe  and  spangles.  Nearer  and  nearer 
they  came,  halting  to  rest  by  our  side.  Small  boys,  impelled  by 
some  magnetic  instinct,  came  flying  across  the  fields  and  trooping 
across  the  road  from  the  little  town  we  had  just  left.  Some  staid 
by  the  band-wagon,  but  most  of  them  followed  a clown  who,  squat- 
ting in  a little  cart,  drove  his  tandem  of  donkeyB  briskly  into  the 
village.  A long  carry-all  filled  with  performers  passed  us,  and 
some  one  called  the  Artist’s  name.  The  red  chariot  fell  in  line ; 
the  band  on  top  struck  up  a brazen  libel  on  Erminie. 

The  Artist  broke  out:  “I  feel  just  as  I did  when  a boy.  I’d 
like  to  follow  that  circus.” 

“I  should  certainly  do  so  if  I were  a boy,”  chimed  in  tho 
writer. 

And  somehow  or  other  that  one-horse  chaise  retraced  its  dull 
and  decorous  wheel  marks,  and  followed  “ in  the  wake  of  the  cir- 
cus.” The  landlord  of  the  iun  we  had  just  left  welcomed  us  as 
warmly  as  if  we  had  been  gone  a year.  The  Artist’s  acquaintance 
in  the  carry-all  turned  out  to  be  the  star  of  the  troupe,  the  World’s 
Champion  Bareback  Rider. 

“ Why,  that’s  the  solemn  little  man  you  once  introduced  to  me 
in  Paris,”  said  I. 

“ The  very  same,”  explained  the  Artist.  “ He  is  taking  this  trip 
for  the  sketching.  All  the  boys  knew  him  in  Paris.  He  haunted 
the  studios,  art  schools,  and  the  galleries.  They  used  to  say  he 
never  slept,  but  gave  to  the  study  of  art  every  moment  he  was  not 
riding  his  horse  in  the  Cirque  Fernando.” 

No  artist  could  have  resisted  the  picturesque  opportunities  sug- 
gested by  the  circus  that  afternoon.  The  snowy  tent  overhung 
by  elms  brooded  on  the  hill-side  like  a big  white  hen,  while  little 
boys  crept  in  and  out  like  chickens.  Great  waves  of  memory 
flood  the  heart  of  one  who  smells  the  piny  fragrance  of  the  saw- 
dust for  the  first  time  since  childhood,  and  sees  once  more  an  au- 
ditorium carpeted  with  grass  and  flowers.  Again  you  sit  on  the 
hard,  hard  boards,  upholstered  with  imaginary  down,  your  feet  in 
the  clover,  your  head  in  the  clouds.  With  great  shrieks  of  de- 
light the  little  ones  greet  the  clown,  and  by  comparison  it  sud- 
denly occurs  to  you  that  the  tiniest  city  child  cultivates  something 
of  repression. 

Memory’s  spell  is  soon  broken.  A naive  preposterous  sunlight 
— a country  sunlight  that  knows  no  repression — comes  leaking 
in  : it  illuminates  the  solemn  head  of  a desiccated  farmer  in  the 
audience,  it  touches  on  falling  spangles  and  reveals  where  tights 
have  been  mended.  There  is  no  glamour  now  save  that  in  the 
hearts  of  inexperience  ; the  Clown,  classic  ghost  that  he  is  by  gas- 
light, looks  a man  like  any  other,  save  that  he  is  most  unplea- 
santly painted.  Yet  when  you  have  stopped  trying  to  look  at 
these  things  with  the  eyes  of  childhood,  you  find  that  they  grad- 
ually assume  u new  interest  from  an  artistic  stand-point.  Some 
leapers  and  tumblers  in  their  tights  of  clean  white  wool  are  out- 
lined against  the  blue-green  grass  of  the  entrance.  They  arc 
straight,  sinewy  young  fellows,  with  white  teeth  and  sunburned 
faces,  guiltless,  happily,  of  the  paint,  wigs,  and  padding  that  some- 
times make  the  classic 
drama  ridiculous. 

Under  the  fluctuating 
tent,  that  lifts  now  and 
then  to  show  the  blue 
sky,  leaning  sometimes 
against  a tree  bough 
that  has  found  its  way 
through  the  lapping 
canvas,  they  bend  and 
group  in  the  merry 
rivalry  of  their  efforts 
like  Greek  statues. 

“ There  is  nothing 
like  an  object-lesson," 
says  the  Artist.  “ I 
have  just  begun  to  re- 
alize why  there  sprang 
a nation  of  sculptors 
from  those  who  habit- 
ually witnessed  the 
Olympic  games.  A 
rider  all  in  white,  upon 
a snow-white  horse, 
holding  his  whip  as  the 
caduceus,  takes  a pose 
of  a living  Mercury. 
There  is  about  it  all  the 
classic  charm  that 
comes  from  neighbor- 
hood to  nature.  The 
declining  sun  sil- 
houettes the  trees 
against  the  canvas, 
cloud  shadows  chase 
each  other  across  the 
tent.  Two  white  but- 
terflies are  playing  in 
the  ring,  and  late  yel- 
low buttercups  are 
nodding  by  the  bench- 
es. Even  the  Nouveau 
Cirque  in  Paris,  with 
its  splendid  frescos 
and  gorgeous  appoint- 
ments, cannot  show 
anything  so  pure,  so 
simple,  so  classic  as 
this.  The  sum  total 
of  our  civilization,  it 
seems,  is  to  let  uphol- 
stery carry  us  as  far 
as  possible  away  from 
nature.  More  sincere 
are  the  intentions  of 
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ftlie  Japanese,  wbo  build  their  bouses  quite 
without  decoration,  but  with  sliding  sides 

" that  open  on  the  landscape. 

“ There  are  so  many  subjects,  I cannot  give 
up  my  sketching  yet  awhile,”  declared  the 
Artist. 

“ I would  like  to  study  the  home  life  of 
these  people,  who  have  no  homes,”  said  I. 

So  the  one-horse  chaise  continued  in  the 
wake  of  the  circus,  and  followed  the  scarlet 
band-wagon  through  a fortnight  of  summer 
days. 

gv  Creatures  of  environment,  the  members  of 

this  fast-disappearing  institution  known  as 
“ the  road  show  ” have  certain  characteris- 
tics  of  nomadic  tribes.  Like  the  Arabs,  they 
are  accomplished  fatalists,  tranquilly  accept- 
ing all  that  happens,  neither  evading  nor  fear- 
ing. The  Queen  of  the  Air,  for  instance, 
complained  of  a dizzy  headache.  “ Then,  is 
it  not  unwise  to  do  your  exercises  on  the 
trapeze  ?”  I questioned. 

“ Nonsense,”  she  answered,  roundly. 
“ When  your  time  comes,  you  get  a bad  fall 
and  you  go ; but  until  it  comes,  nothing  can 
wLjp*  harm  you.” 

Like  the  Mexican  vaqueros,  they  have  re- 
MHpP  ,J  duced  to  a science  the  art  of  dispensing  with 

SSL*  superfluous -luxuries.  The  dressing-room 

tent  has  a canvas  partition.  On  one  side 
*|r( ; the  men  dress,  on  the  other  the  women.  In 

iRtSSs  'I  each  the  wash-stand  is  a bucket  of  water. 

; The  women  arrange  their  hair  before  a little 

piece  of  looking-glass  propped  against  the 
lid  of  an  open  trunk.  The  men  are  more 
luxurious,  and  have  a family  dressing-bureau, 
i which  consists  of  a small  wooden  tray  nailed 

to  the  top  of  a stake.  Like  the  Indians, 
their  fortitude  in  bearing  pain  is  remark- 
able.  They  endure  all  manner  of  ills  and  ac- 
cidents  without  medicine  and  without  com- 
HflW  plaint,  and,  like  the  Indians,  recover  very 

PjJjgpSr  rapidly.  With  all  their  simplicity  they  are 

not  without  certain  advanced  ideas  of  good 
W taste.  The  Clown  and  Old  Hayseed  were 

’ ilijll  the  only  ones  in  the  company  who  used 

rg 'vIHbibI  paint  and  powder.  A rider  had  been  per- 

suaded to  dye  her  hair  red,  but  said,  frankly, 

S“I’m  sorry  I was  such  a fool.”  Something 
in  the  fresh  pure  air  of  the  early  morning 
drives,  the  dewy  sweetness  of  the  wild-roses 
they  8 top  to  gather  — the  something  good 
that  Nature  gives  to  those  in  daily  contact 
with  her — makes  these  people  direct  and 
straightforward,  eliminates  the  morbid  ap- 
petites and  sensational  affectations  that 
would  come  inevitably  if  they  worked  in  ill- 
ventilated  gas-lit  rooms,  and  lived  with  no 
horizon  beyond  the  curb-stone.  Yet,  with 
all  their  common-sense  they  could  not  belong 
-ers  if  they  were  not  as  superstitious  as  savages. 

; in  the  dressing-room  tent,”  said  the  Triple  Horizontal  Bar  to 
o you’ll  surely  whistle  some  one  out  of  the  company.” 

Mature  are  people  of  action ; they  never  take  the  longest  way  of 

sentimental,  teuder-hearted  man,  with  a dark,  melancholy  eye, 
vas-men  washing  his  hands  in  a bucket  of  water  intended  for 
Was  the  delinquent  soundly  lectured,  or  reported  to  the  man- 
sed?  Neither.  Words  were  unnecessary.  The  Equilibrist’s 
shot  out  suddenly ; a canvas-man  described  a parabolic  curve, 
g across  lots  like  a deer.  After  that  all  hands  were  particu- 
g water ; the  canvas-man  acquired  a great  respect  for  the  Equili- 
” excellent  person  as  canvas-men  go.  In  the  road  show,  right 
s wrong ; the  people  never  take  the  edge  off  their  morals  by 
s.  One  day  a man  with  a performing  goat  was  engaged.  On 


" That’s  so,"  said  the  Equilibrist ; “ my  wife  and  I have  been  married  nine  years,  and  I’d  give  a 
week’s  salary  to  see  her  this  minute.” 

“I’m  more  fortunate,”  said  the  World’s  Champion.  “I  married  eighteen  years  ago,  and  my 
wife  is  mighty  handsome  yet,  though  I say  it,  who  shouldn’t.  In  her  letter  this  morning  she  says 
she  has  put  up  all  the  preserves,  and  will  join  me  as  soon  as  she  has  finished  house-cleaning.” 

“ That’s  nothing,”  said  the  Song  Artist,  with  his  arm  around  the  blushing  Lady  Trombone-player; 
“ my  wife’s  right  here,  and  she  won’t  let  me  tell  how  long  we’ve  been  married,  for  fear  I’ll  give 
her  age  away." 

“Well,  just  let  me  speak,” chuckled  the  Clown,  producing  a letter  from  his  pocket.  “ My  wife 
writes  that  our  boy,  turning  nineteen,  has  run  away  and  married  a little  gal  we’ve  been  teaching  to 
do  tricks  on  the  slack-wire.  Now  my  wife’s  nearly  wild;  and  what  do  you  think  I answered?  I 
just  told  her  a story  about  a little  boy  of  seventeen  learning  to  tumble,  and  a little  gal  of  sixteen 
doing  the  tight-rope,  that  ran  away  and  got  married  up  in  York  State  just  twenty-five  years  ago ; 
and  I told  her  I thought  our  youngster  came  honestly  by  this  marryin’  streak ; and  if  the  match 
turned  out  as  happy  as  the  one  we  made  up  in  York  State,  we  shouldn’t  have  a word  to  say.” 

“ I believe  in  early  marriages,”  said  the  Flying  Leaper,  caressing  a downy  mustache. 

And  then  Miss  Flying  Rings  blushed  a nice  pink,  and  with  feminine  tact  turned  the  subject.  It 
was  in  the  carry-all  we  talked  about  marriage,  and  odd  it  was  to  be  there.  Our  old  nag  had  fallen  ill. 
We  packed  our  sketching  traps  and  prepared  to  follow  by  rail.  This  new  departure  worried  the 
Artist,  who  complained : “ It’s  awfully  out  of  key.  I had  hoped  not  to  look  upon  a railway  until  the 
trip  was  over.” 

“ You  have  caught  the  spirit  of  it,”  said  the  World’s  Champion.  “ In  a genuine  road  show  you  are 
not  supposed  to  know  that  railroads  exist.  Now,  apropos,  I am  commissioned  to  offer  you  two  seats 
in  the  carry-all.  If  you  accept  you  will  probably  get  a better  idea  of  the  road  show  and  its  people 
than  you  have  had  yet.”  There  was  no  time  to  hesitate;  so  it  happened  that  instead  of  continuing 
to  sail  in  the  wake  of  our  subject,  an  unexpected  breeze  blew  us  into  contact  with  it. 

Next  morning  we  had  a taste  of  that  characteristic  feature  of  the  road  show  known  as  “ an  early 
start.”  Just  after  retiring,  or  so  it  seemed,  there  came  a thumping  on  the  door.  In  his  nasal  ten- 
or the  night  clerk  sang  out,  “Fi-i-i-ive  o’clock ; breakfast  at  five  thirty.”  At  five  thirty  there  were 
some  soapy,  sleepy,  good-natured  stragglers  in  the  dining-room,  and  a frosty  servant  with  magenta 


hair  said,  “ Beefsteak,  egg  omelette,  boil- 
ed corn,  and  blueberry  pie.” 

Circus  people  get  rates ; i.  «.,  where  so 
many  travel  together,  the  landlords  make 
a reduction  in  the  price.  This  gives  the 
cue  to  the  servant-maid,  as  self-centred 
as  incompetent,  and  she  too  “ gives  rates” ; 
i.  e .,  an  eliminated  bill  of  fare  and  scant 
courtesy.  Yet,  even  with  the  alleged  del- 
icacies omitted,  there  is  little  in  the  food 
to  complain  of  save  the  bread,  universal- 
ly underdone.  Is  it  not,  on  the  contrary, 
a redundant  generosity  that  offers  boiled 
corn  and  blueberry  pie  at  5.30  a.m.  ? At 
six  o’clock  Pop  drives  the  Ark,  with  its 
four  horses,  up  to  the  door.  Pop  is  an 
important  persou,  and  while  the  stragglers 
are  gathering  it  may  be  as  well  to  glance 
at  him.  He  is  a symphony  in  gray.  His 
fuzzy  gray  head,  eclipsed  in  a hat  like  a 
candle-extinguisher,  is  set  very  close  to 
his  long,  irregular  legs.  In  the  lengthy 
monotony  of  his  exterior  the  only  vivid 
spot  is  his  shiny  black  pipe. 

Pop  is  an  autocrat.  Once  on  the  box- 
seat,  his  will  is  law,  though  his  eyesight  is 
poor.  He  is  .as  deaf  to  advice  as  he  is  to 
the  ordinary  sounds  of  nature,  which  is 
saying  a great  deal.  Rather  than  accept 
a suggestion,  he  has 
been  known  to  drive 
eighteen  miles  to" 
reach  a town  nine 
miles  away,  those 
within  the  Ark  en- 
during the  delay  * v,  v > 

which  condemned 
them  to  a cold  din-  AV  . 

ner  with  the  cheerful-  1 

ness  of  expert  fatal-  1 * ° 

ists.  In  his  off  hours  | » 

Pop  shambles  from  • 

place  to  place ; in  his  . 

hands,  Ophelia-like,  ’•*  ” 


The  offence  was  repeated  next  day,  and  the  men  took  up  the  subject  as  follows : 
Spokesman— “ Boys, does  he  go?”  Omnes—il  He  goes."  The  spokesman  looked 
up  the  offender,  and  addressed  him  as  follows : 

“ My  friend,  you  were  warned,  and  you  repeated  the  offence.  Git !” 

The  man  and  the  goat  handed  in  their  resignations  thateveniug:  the  manager 
knew  too  much  to  attempt  to  interfere  with  the  decrees  of  Providence. 

Like  all  athletes,  the  majority  of  circus  performers  are  as  abstemious  as  true 
Mussulmans.  The  two  performances  a day  require 
ith  the 


performers 

The  two  performances 
all  possible  steadiness  of  nerve,  especially 
/.  road  show,  where  poles  and  guy-ropes  are  shaky,  and 

JWfjfcfe.  where  mattresses  and  safety  nets  are  unknown.  A 

ilt gypsy  like  feature  of  the  road  show  is  its  general  re- 
k n s * V*  semblance  to  one  big  family — the  patriarchal  form  of 

government,  in  short.  The  proprietor  of  the  show  is 
the  father-provider;  the  members  of  his  family  are 
governed  at  his  discretion.  As  unquestioning  as  chil- 
K dren,  they  sleep  in  the  rooms  assigned  them,  eat  the 

food  set  before  them,  take  their  given  place  on  the 
programme,  and  pack  up  and  move  on  when  told. 
Their  expenses  are  trifling ; a little  tobacco  for  the  men,  some  sewing  materials  for  the  women. 
The  salaries  each  week  are  tucked  away,  and  saved  or  sent  home  to  expectant  families. 

“ You  marry  early  in  your  profession,”  I said  to  the  Queen  of  the  Air. 

“ We  not  only  marry  early,  but  we  marry  for  keeps,  which  is  more  than  s ane  can  say  that  pre- 
tend to  more  than  we  do.” 
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* But  being  made,  ’tie  circumstance  that  finishes  us 


Just  then  the  Flying  Leaper  shot  out  at  the 
aide  ar.d  stole  a green  apple,  upon  which  Miss 
Flying  Rings’  pug  puppy  Danger  fed  with  un- 
principled relish. 

The  conversation  went  on. 

“ The  study  of  Shakespeare,”  said  the  Clown, 
“ is  of  no  pecuniary  benefit  to  one  in  my  position, 
as  I know  by  sad  experience.  I studied  many 
years  to  make  myself  a genuine  Shakespearian 
clown,  but  there  was  no  money  in  it.  In  fact,  I 
am  studying  still — not  with  any  hope,  but  simply 
for  the  pleasure  it  affords.” 

And  still  the  ball  rolled. 

“ Looks  like  Texas." 

“That  awful  Hood  in  China." 

“ Reminds  me  of  Buenos  Ayres.” 

“ Did  you  hear  what  they  charged  the  ama- 
teurs for  tights  ?” 

“There  are  more  circuses  than  opera-houses 
in  Paris,  but  they  are  more  enthusiastic  in  Mad- 
rid." 

“ Well,  in  my  estimation,  a show  with  three 
rings  is  no  place  for  an  artist.  How  would  Booth, 
Barrett,  and  Irving  like  it  if  the  management 
partitioned  the  stage  into  three  parts,  and  made 
them  all  play  Hamlet  at  once  *” 

On  rolled  the  carry-all.  The  Kid,  the  top  of 
the  Three  Brothers'  pyramid,  slept  in  the  comer, 
and  the  others  moved  down  to  make  room  for 
him.  Before  ten  o’clock  we  had  left  our  valises 
in  the  next  hotel,  and  were  asking  a small  boy  to 
show  us  the  way  to  the  circus  tent,  which  he  did 
with  grinning  promptness.  We  knew  we  would 
find  the  proprietor  there  before  us.  The  father- 
provider  of  Bing  and  Bang’s  Big  Show  was  a 
spare,  silent  man,  with  a hesitating  walk  and  a 
white  necktie.  A partner  boss  appeared  from 
time  to  time,  a man  with  a warm-hearted  laugh 
and  plenty  of  jewelry.  But  it  was  understood 
that  he  of  the  lawn  tie  hud  accumulated  wealth 
in  the  sash  and  blind  business,  and  represented 
the  solid  financial  responsibility  not  only  of  Bing, 
but  of  Bang  and  the  whole  band-wagon. 

The  boss  travelled  in  his  own  trap,  his  wife  be- 
ing his  sole  companion,  a nice  little  woman,  with 
a talent  for  smiling  silence.  The  trap  was  a 
shiny  black  one  of  the  dry-goods  delivery  pattern, 
embellished  on  either  side  with  the  golden  legend, 
“ Bing  nnd  Bang's  Big  Show.”  Like  the  carriage 
used  by  Napoleon  the  Great,  which  you  may  see 
at  Madame  Tussaud’s,  in  London,  it  answered  a 
variety  of  purposes.  The  recess  under  the  cush- 
ioned seat  was  a clothes-press;  the  heavy  gilded 
grating  behind  the  seat  protected  the  bank  from 
sneak-thieves;  the  rear  compartment  was  labelled 
across  the  stout  back  doors,  “Ticket  Office";  and 
there,  afternoon  and  evening,  sat  the  boss  him- 
self, selling  tickets  through  a gilded  pigeon-hole. 
When  all  hands  set  sail,  a pair  of  lively  chargers 
would  whistle  this  rakish  craft  down  the  wind, 
and  she  would  have  cast  anchor  in  the  next  port 
before  the  Ark  wus  fairly  under  way. 

The  boss  was  mi  gaieri*.  “That  looks  dan- 
genius,"  said  I to  him  one  day,  as  we  were  watch- 
ing a man  sitting  on  a chair ; which  would  have 
been  simple  enough  if  the  chair  had  not  been 
poised  on  one  leg,  and  that  leg  on  a trapeze  in 
inid-air. 

“ I can’t  sec  why  people  want  to  do  such 
things,”  he  responded.  “ Why,  as  far  as  I’m  con- 
cerned, I believe*  if  I tried  to  climb  a rail-fence 
I’d  full  off  and  break  iny  neck.”  And  he  looked 
thoroughly  disgusted  that  there  should  lie  people 
who  would  risk  their  lives  for  a salary,  and  others 
foolish  enough  to  pay  to  see  them  do  it. 


some  wisps  of  straw.  The  performance,  he  has  an  idea,  cannot  go 
on  without  him.  When  it  is  time  to  begin  he  puts  bis  chair  close 
to  the  bass-drum  with  cymbals,  and  sleeps  contentedly  there  until 
the  show  is  over. 

The  late  ones  have  finished  breakfast,  the  impatient  band-wagon 
has  gone  on  in  a blaze  of  glory;  ragged  boys  and  stray  passers-by 
accumulate  to  see  the  last  of  the  circus  folks  come  out.  The 
Song  Artist  emerges.  His  dark  striped  tlannel  shirt  throws  into 
relief  a diamond  stud  so  large  and  so  brilliant  it  creates  a panic 
among  the  boys,  who  jostle  each  other  over  the  curb  in  the  effort 
to  follow  the  rays  into  the  carry-all.  Crack  ! goes  Pop’s  whip.  The 
Ark  is  off.  The  Song  Artist  wears  a tranquil  smile  that  shows  he 
is  not  insensible  to  social  triumphs.  The  Ark  is  a good  roomy 
vehicle.  It  looks  like  the  one  that  carried  you  in  your  school  days 
from  the  railway  station  to  the  college.  Built  with  a very  evident 
regard  for  expense,  it  has  open  spaces  instead  of  windows.  When 
the  black  oil-cloth  flaps  are  buttoned  down  to  keep  the  rain  out,  it 
suggests  a dark,  gigantic  coffin.  As  we  rolled  along  that  summer 
morning,  rousing  the  farm-houses  to  gaping  curiosity  and  powder- 
ing with  dust  the  bluckberry  hedges,  the  curry-all  was  a little  world 
in  itself,  lively  with  worldly-wise  conversation. 

“I  like  Cuba,”  said  the  World’s  Champiou,  “and  I want  to  sec 
the  Cuban  star  on  the  American  flag." 

His  voice  was  drowned  by  Miss  Flying  Rings, 
who  was  in  lively  discussion  with  two  of  the 
Three  Brothers:  “I  think  I can  prove  you  both 
wrong  on  this  tariff  question." 

“ Your  authority.” 

“ I’ll  give  you  a speech  to  read  that  was  writ- 
ten by  my  uncle,  Senator 

She  named  a name  that  took  us  out  of  our 
seats.  And  it  was  true.  There  was  the  family 
nose,  the  shape  of  the  head,  the  same  look  in  the 
deep-set  eyes.  The  grip,  that  has  kept  Senator 

before  the  public  for  over  a quarter  of  a 

century  is  the  same  grip  that  enables  this  sinewy 
young  woman  to  hold  on  with  her  teeth  while  the 
ring-master  swings  her  until  she  touches  the  can- 
vas roof.  People  are  sometimes  made  alike. 


out  for  the  meat-wagon  !’’  A blue-painted  something  on  the  dead 
gallop  scatters  the  crowd.  It  is  the  candy-butcher — the  san- 
guinary title  given  to  the  rattling  person  who  has  the  license  for 
red  lemonade,  pea-nuts,  candy,  and  pop-corn.  He  always  waits 
until  the  last  moment,  and  then  “ Lochinvars”  from  town  to  town ; 
in  the  winter  he  puts  away  his  gaudy  raiment,  and  hibernates  in 
the  form  of  a village  photographer. 

“ Bing,  tootle,  umpah,  bang !"  The  band  is  tuned  up,  the  horses 
are  rubbed  down,  they  give  the  gilding  nnd  spangles  a last  pol- 
ish, before  making  a morning  tour  of  the  village. 

“Hurrah!  hurrah!”  from  shrill  little  throats;  and  the  sun 
shines  on  the  vermilion  and  white  paint  of  “ His  Donkeys,”  the 
secondary  or  “Knock-about  Clown,”  who,  in  his  gown  of  Ameri- 
can flags,  drives  out  in  his  tandem,  to  the  absolute  bliss  of  the 
tiny  ones. 

“ Look  at  the  dyeing-boy !”  says  the  Artist,  in  a solemn  tone ; 
but  before  I have  time  to  be  frightened  I see  the  candy-butcher's 
boy  with  crimson  hands  throwing  lumps  of  red  paint  into  a barrel 
of  watery  lemonade.  He  puts  his  head  on  one  side,  squints  his 
eyes  wisely,  and  stirs  with  hands  and  arms  until  the  lemonade  be- 
comes a perfect  crimson  lake.  The  blue  candy-booth,  with  its 
white  awning  and  counters  of  white  oil-cloth,  is  already  agoing; 


little  boys  are  exchanging  pennies  for  striped  candy  and  squai 
of  pink  and  white  pop-corn. 

In  the  ticket-wagon  the  low-browed  boss  in  the  white  neck 
is  counting  out  his  money.  Little  circus  handbills  of  vivid  yell 
are  whirling  through  the  air  like  autumn  leaves.  Around  t 
tent  the  canvas-men  are  shouting  themselves  into  frenzy,  trying 
keep  the  boys  from  crawling  under.  Within  the  tent  the  ro 
of  army-blue  benches  stand  soldier-like  in  the  bright,  diffu? 
light.  On  the  reserved-seat  side  canvas-men  are  laying  strips 
carpet;  away  up  on  a trapeze  a man  in  black  tights  is  trying 
stand  on  his  head  ; in  the  centre  of  the  new-ploughed  ring  the  K 
in  a while  suit  with  blue  ribbons,  is  practising  posing  and  leapii 

Little  boys  of  eight  or  nine,  who  have  leaked  in,  get  as  close 
the  Kid  as  they  possibly  can,  and  revel  in  the  proximity. 

" How  old  are  you  ?’’  we  asked  the  Kid. 

“ I’m  fourteen  in  the  country  and  sixteen  in  New  York.” 

“ Your  work  must  be  hard  ; you’re  small  for  either  age.” 

“Well,  you  see,  what  kep’  me  small  was  workin’  in  de  fact 
when  I was  a little  feller.  I worked  nine  years,  from  four 
t’irteen.” 

“ Do  you  like  the  circus  ?” 

“ Weil,  lady,  you  jess  bet  derc  ain’t  no  New  York  sasiety  go 


As  we  arrive  at  the  tent  this  summer  morning 
the  scene  is  a rush  of  gay  excitement  as  efferves- 
cent as  a Pal  is  suburb  on  a ffite-day.  For  blocks 
around  the  ground  is  spotted  with  groups  of 
children,  all  moving  with  more  or  less  assurance 
toward  the  centre  of  interest.  The  Artist  de- 
clares it  rains  little  boys  in  New  England,  we 
see  such  a number  of  small  fellows  between  the 
ages  of  seven  und  ten.  Whang-bang!  “ Look 
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A SUMMER  SHOWER. 


to  git  me  an’  put  me  back  in  de  fact’rv.  Why,  alongside  o’  de 
fact’ry,  de  ‘ Brother  act  ’ is  pie.  A feller’s  got  to  do  somethin’,  an’ 
this  bisuis  is  good  enough  fer  me.”  He  folds  his  arms  proudly, 
and  the  smaller  boys  go  on  admiring  him,  oblivious  of  the  naph- 
tha odor  from  the  tanks  the  gas-men  are  filling,  one  whiff  of  which 
drives  us  from  the  tent. 


By  the  dressing-room  tent  we  find  the  World’s  Champion,  dap- 
per and  sedate,  making  a sketch  of  his  white  horse,  Jim ; while 
John,  the  faithful  groom,  continues  as  ever  to  incessantly  rub  and 
polish  his  beloved  charge.  Jim,  who  is  regaled  with  sugar  from 
morning  until  night,  has  the  placid  beauty  of  a young  but  over- 
fed priina  donna. 


“ D’ye  mind,”  says  John,  who  keeps  on  rubbing,  while  he  sput- 
ters with  rage  and  Bmokes  a pipe,  “ d’ye  mind,  d’ye  mind  I’m 
tellin’  ye  the  chake  of  His  Donkeys!  Sure  if  I’d  not  bin  the 
determined  bye  that  I am,  an’  mindful  o’  me  dignity  as  well,  sure 
His  Donkeys ’d  ’a’  had  thim  two  little  wurrthless  bastes  o’  his  on 
the  same  side  the  harrse  tint  as  Jim  /” 

On  the  other  side  of  the  dressing-room  tent  the  Youngest  Dog 
Trainer  is  busy  with  his  charges,  all  sitting  in  a row  on  their  blue 
travelling  boxes. 

“Sit  there,  Dude.  Wait  your  turn,  Chip.  Be  quiet,  all  of  you. 
Your  turn  next,  Major. 

“ I get  no  dinner  this  noon,”  he  continues,  turning  to  us.  “ By 
the  time  I get  the  boxes  scrubbed  and  all  these  dogs  washed  and 
combed,  it  ’ll  be  the  hour  for  the  afternoon  performance.” 

“ But  the  boxes  and  dogs  are  as  clean  as  possible.  Why  not 
wait  ?” 

“ Well,  they  expect  it,  an’  I can’t  explain  to  ’em.  See  ? They’re 
used  to  it,  ye  know,  an’  it  refreshes  ’em  just  the  same  as  a per- 
son." 

And  the  unselfish  little  fellow  goes  on  working. 

Within  the  dressing-room  tent  the  partition  is  not  yet  in  place. 
Trunks  of  all  kinds  have  been  thrown  in  pell-mell,  and  there  is 
some  confusion.  The  Horizontal  Bar  is  smoking  a corn-cob  pipe 
as  he  bends  over  a bucket  between  his  feet  and  washes  out  a pair 
of  pink  silk  tights.  The  Senator’s  niece,  Miss  Flying  Rings,  sits 
tailor-wise  on  her  trunk,  and  exchanges  cooking  recipes  with  the 
Queen  of  the  Air,  knitting  the  while  on  a pair  of  blue  silk  tights. 
The  trunk  belonging  to  the  World’s  Champion  has  stood  too  long 
in  a puddle,  as  a dripping  dress  suit  hung  on  an  improvised 
clothes-line  bears  witness.  Two  of  the  Three  Brothers  are  deep  in 
a moist  copy  of  a magazine,  borrowed  from  the  clothes-line,  and 
almost  come  to  blows  in  an  argument  over  the  horse  pictures. 
Duty  calls  the  Clown,  and  stuffing  a new  novel  in  his  pocket,  ho 
makes  up  for  his  interrupted  reading  by  spouting  Shakespeare 
while  he  washes  out  a skull-cap. 

“ In  the  road  show  all  the  sunny  mornings  are  wash-days,”  says 
the  Lady  Trombone-player,  pointing  to  some  garments  bleaching 
on  the  grass. 

“Except  those  that  are  mending-days,”  says  the  Equilibrist, 
anxiously  trying  to  darn  a hole  in  a silk  shirt. 

“ My  satchel — who’s  seen  my  satchel  ?”  cries  the  Queen  of  the 
Air. 

All  join  the  search  save  the  Lady  Trombone-player,  who,  curled 
up  in  the  tray  of  her  trunk,  her  head  against  the  lid,  is  in  the 
midst  of  “ How  Can  I Leave  Thee,”  on  her  second-best  trombone. 
The  satchel  is  found.  It  appears  to  be  an  immutable  law  that  no 
actress,  songstress,  dancer,  or  female  circus  performer  can  be 
seen  off  duty  without  a satchel  in  hand.  The  Queen  of  the  Air  re- 
vealed the  contents  of  hers  ; no  bigger  than  her  two  robust  fists,  it 
contained  a mirror,  a brush  and  comb,  her  letters  aud  contracts, 
some  hair-pins  and  pins,  a pencil  and  some  blank  paper,  a small 
curling-iron,  some  handkerchiefs,  her  knitting,  some  clipped  news- 
paper notices,  a pair  of  gloves,  and  what  remained  of  her  salary. 
The  Lady  Rider  had  just  finished  smoothing  her  tarletan  skirts 
with  a baby  iron  heated  on  a spirit-lamp  when  the  noon  dinner 
hour  was  announced,  and  in  two  minutes  the  tent  was  empty. 

At  night  the  boss  told  us  with  pride  he  had  been  so  success- 
ful that  he  had  sold  his  wagons,  and  would  henceforth  travel  by 
rail  and  take  in  the  larger  towns.  The  World’s  Champion,  when 
he  heard  the  news,  dropped  his  sketch-book,  and  looked  utterly 
discouraged. 

“How  can  we  give  up  those  early  morning  drives  ? They  were 
so  good  for  the  complexion,”  said  Miss  Flying  Rings. 

“ Rain  or  shine,  it  was  one  long  picnic,”  said  the  Queen  of  the 
Air ; “ and  now  no  more  gypsy  life.” 

“ You  are  in  luck,"  said  the  Clown  to  us.  “ You  have  seen  an 
institution  which  is,  like  the  last  of  the  buffalo,  rapidly  disap- 
pearing before  too  much  civilization  and  too  many  railways.” 

That  evening  a shower  sent  its  moisture  through  the  dressing- 
room  tent.  The  Artist  described  the  men’s  dressing-room — every 
man  dressing  under  his  own  umbrella,  as  many  styles  of  umbrel- 
las as  of  individuals;  pre-eminent  among  them  a silk  one,  with 
a silver  handle,  that  covered  the  World’s  Champion  in  his  spe- 
cial corner.  We  rode  with  them  to  the  next  town  that  night — 
a farewell  ride  in  the  carry-all,  that  belonged  to  the  boss  no 
longer. 

The  village  clock  struck  midnight  when  we  set  off  under  the 
wide-awake  stars.  It  was  a fragrant  drive.  We  passed  a gar- 
den that  exhaled  the  delicious  odor  of  damp  mignonette,  and  after 
that  the  way  lay  through  miles  of  new-mown  hay.  Standing  on 
the  back  step,  liis  body  through  the  upper  half  of  the  doorway,  the 
Equilibrist,  in  a resonant  barytone,  led  the  singing,  that  rau 
from  negro  melodies  to  a song  of  his  own  composition,  with  a 
refrain  something  like  this : 

“ Be  very  kind  to  mother,  boy. 

You  may  not  have  her  long.” 

We  liked  the  merry  tunes  best;  but  the  circus  people,  strange  to 
say,  preferred  the  songs  of  home  and  sentiment.  Indeed,  we  never 
realized  the  swing  and  volume  of  their  voices  until  some  one  struck 
up  the  grand  old  anthem,  “ Nearer,  my  God,  to  Thee.”  In  the 
hush  that  followed,  the  Clown  spoke  up:  “We  all  have  religion 
in  us,  and  that  song  brings  it  out” 

Presently  the  Artist,  unaccustomed  to  idleness,  grew  restless. 

( Continued  on  page  *01.) 
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HARPER'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE, 

An  Ii.umhmhi  Wi-kki.y  ran  Hoys  am.  Gim.s. 
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votes  are  not  counted.  But  is  the  best  way  of  dealing 
with  tliis  situation  to  reverse  the  established  traditions 
in  every  State.  and  to  awaken  the  bitterest  feeling 
toward  tlie  national  government?  And  even  if  this 
should  be  done  with  the  purpose  of  protecting  honest 
voters,  would  they,  after  all,  be  protected  i 

The  professed  object  of  the  law  would  lie  to  enable 
every  voter  to  vote  freely  and  without  fear.  But 
could  any  law,  however  cunningly  devised,  have  that 
effect  ? The  theory  is— for  the  law  is  intended  to  ap- 
ply especially  to  the  Southern  States  that  colored 
voters  are  now  intimidated  in  some  way.  But  would 
any  law  prevent  intimidation  ? If  every  colored  vot- 
er were  escorted  to  the  polls  by  a company  of  United 
States  infantry  with  loaded  muskets,  would  the  in- 
timidation be  avoided?  On  the  contrary,  would  not 
every  colored  voter  who  should  avail  himself  of  such 
protection  be  made  much  more  uncomfortable  than 
ever  before,  and  would  not  the  consciousness  of  that 
fact  deter  him  from  voting,  so  that  the  only  practical 
result  of  the  law  would  be  violent  local  exasperation 
with  national  authority,  enormous  expense,  increased 
local  hostility  to  the  colored  voters  as  the  cause  of  the 
law,  without  any  compensating  advantage  whatever  ? 
If  it  should  l>e  asked  whether  the  country  ought  to 
acquiesce  in  the  suppression  of  a part  of  the  vote  in 
certain  Congressional  districts,  the  reply  is  that  it 
ought  not  to  acquiesce  in  any  public  wrong— which 
such  suppression  undoubtedly  is -if  it  can  devise  a 
method  which  will  probably  correct  it.  But  it  ought 
also  to  understand  that  remedies  must  be  adapted  to 
actual  situations,  and  that  there  are  wrongs  which  no 
Jaw  can  correct.  The  real  objection  to  the  promised 
law  for  the  national  regulation  of  Congressional  elec- 
tions is  that  under  the  circumstanees  it  would  make 
the  situation  which  it  proposes  to  remedy  worse,  in- 
stead of  improving  it. 
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NATIONAL  HEOULATION  OF  CONGRES- 
SIONAL ELECTIONS. 


VMOXG  the  possibilities  of  the  approaching  ses- 
sion of  Congress  is  the  proposal  of  a law  to  regu- 
late Congressional  elections.  It  is  evident  both  that 
many  members  think  that  there  ought  to  he  such  a 
law,  and  that  tliev  do  not  see  what  it  should  be.  They 
are  conscious  of  a wrong  which  should  be  righted, 
and  the  only  way  of  righting  which  occurs  to  them 
is  the  passage  of  a law.  But  there  are  some  other 
considerations  worthy  of  attention.  In  the  wise  con- 
duct of  government,  custom  is  a most  important  ele- 
ment. The  English-speaking  race  has  shown  the 
greatest  administrative  faculty,  and  in  communities 
of  that  race  alone  has  popular  or  parliamentary  gov- 
ernment been  successful,  and  no  other  is  now  con- 
ceivable among  its  various  branches.  But  nothing 
is  more  characteristic  than  the  deference  of  English 
statesmanship  to  custom.  The  habits,  traditions,  and 
even  prejudices  of  the  people  are  always  carefully 
considered.  In  his  capital  paper  in  the  Independent 
some  time  ago.  Dr.  Wayland,  of  Philadelphia,  recalls 
the.  story  of  Charles  Fox,  who  always  asked,  when 
any  new  public  proposition  was  made  to  him,  “What 
does  Mr.  Jknkins  think?"  and  explained  that  Mr. 
Jknkins  was  a neighbor  of  his  who  represented  the 
average  Englishman,  whose  approval  was  essential 
for  the  success  of  the  government.  Now  the  Ameri- 
can custom  from  colonial  times  has  been  local  regu- 
lation of  elections.  This  practice  lias  been  found  to  be 
best  for  the  common  welfare  of  the  States,  and  has 
acquired  the  sanctity  of  uniform  usage.  A sudden 
and  general  reversal  of  this  custom  can  he  justilied 
only  by  such  certain  and  obvious  benefits  as  will 
readily  win  general  acquiescence. 

Any  law  which  is  opposed  to  the  general  feeling 
and  sentiment  of  a community  will  not  he  enforced, 
because  the  officers  of  the  law  will  bo  conscious  that 
they  have  not  moral  support  behind  them.  General 
( i KANT  said  that  the  best  way  to  treat  a had  law  was 
to  enforce  it,  because  it  would  arouse  the  public  to 
secure  its  repeal.  But  the  remark  does  not  apply  to 
a law  like  the  proposed  national  election  law.  because 
that  could  not  he  repealed  by  those  who  would  oppose 
it  most  warmly.  That  it  ought  not  to  he  opposed  is 
a proposition  which  may  he  abstractly  maintained. 
But  it  is  not  a pne  iical  argument.  There  is  no  ques- 
tion that  the  Constitution  gives  to  Congress,  and  in- 
t.  nded  to  give,  discretionary  power  of  making  reg- 
ulations in  the  States  for  Congre.woiial  elections. 
The  question,  therefore,  is  wholly  one  of  expediency. 
Would  it  be  well  for  the  general  welfare  that  Con- 
gress shou  ld  regulate  such  elections  ? Undoubtedly 
in  mu ne  Congressional  districts  wrongs  arc  comtnit- 
t-.d  - voter.-,  are  practi-aily  prevented  from  voting; 
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“SICK  " <>K  HOME  RULE 
“A  membkr  of  Parliament"  who  writes  to  the 
New  York  Herald  says  that  the  most  sanguine  Glad- 
stonian  must  begin  to  see.  that  there  is  no  vitality  in 
his  cause.  The  correspondent  says  that  the  great 
body  of  Englishmen  do  not  believe  in  home-rule, 
and  distrust  a party  w hich  stakes  all  its  future  upon 
it.  There  is  no  desire,  he  thinks,  to  break  up  the  an- 
cient Parliament  into  half  a dozen  fragments,  and, 
the  correspondent  adds,  “they  are  sick  to  death  of 
the  whole  Irish  controversy,  and  of  all  who  hike  part 
in  it."  The  member  of  Parliament,  we  believe,  is  an 
independent  Tory.  He  has  an  unusually  hearty  word 
for  Mr.  Bradlaugh.  the  Radical,  as  perfectly  honest 
and  direct— a man  who  cannot  be  cajoled  or  bullied 
into  any  discreditable  transaction,  and  who  has  lived 
down  the  enormous  prejudice  which  greeted  his  entry 
into  the  House.  The  point  of  the  member's  comment 
on  the  political  situation  in  England  is  the  remark 
we  have  quoted,  that  the  English  are  tired  of  the 
home-rule  agitation.  Mr.  Gladstone's  speech  at 
Southport,  he  says,  fell  perfectly  flat.  But  appar- 
ently it  fell  Hat  not  because  he  talked  of  the  Irish 
question,  hut  because  he  did  not  disclose  his  policy. 
Besides,  the  member  must  be  aware  that  every  ngi 
tation  is  sometimes  wearisome,  even  to  its  friends. 
The  case  must  he  incessantly  stated;  the  arguments 
iterated  and  reiterated  ; the  facts  constantly  repeated. 
Public  discussion  is  steady  hammering  until  the  spike 
is  driven  home  and  holds  fast. 

Public  men  and  parties  with  distinct  objects  in 
view  do  not  state  their  views  and  then  stop.  Cohdkn 
arid  Bright  and  the  Corn  Law  League  kept  up  a con- 
stant cannonade.  If,  after  a little  while,  they  had 
said  that  probably  the  country  now  understood  their 
purposes,  ami  had  read  and  heard  their  arguments 
sufficiently,  and  they  would  now  talk  about  some- 
thing else,  they  would  have  thrown  away  their  own 
victory  amid  universal  derision,  and  the  corn  laws 
would  have  remained.  Probably  Mr.  Gladstone 
and  his  friends  do  not  agree  with  the  member  that 
the  country  is  tired  of  the  Irish  debate.’  The  mem- 
ber admits  that  the  home-rulers  may  “snatch  a seat 
here  and  there,"  lmt  they  make  no  permanent  prog- 
ress. lie  insists,  and  will  not  shake  the  Conservative 
position.  But  snatching  a seat  here  and  there  shakes 
it.  and  if  enough  seats  can  Iki  snatched,  the  Conserv- 
ative position  will  he  carried.  There  is  certainly  no 
evidence  that  the  Tory  strength  is  increasing;  but.  on 
the  contrary,  a snatched  seat  here  and  there,  and  the 
reduction  of  majorities  when  the  Tories  succeed,  are 
not  proofs  of  popular  fatigue  with  the  home-rule 
agitation.  The  clubs,  it  is  said,  and  society,  and  all 
noted  people,  and  “everybody  you  know,"  are  op- 
posed to  Mr.  Gladstone.  But  that  is  not  news. 
They  have  been  warmly  opposed  to  him  from  the 
beginning.  Yet  they  do  not  carry  the  by-elections. 

Moreover,  the  Irish  question  remains  to  he  answer- 
ed. whatever  may  become  of  Mr.  Gladstone.  If  it 
should  b°  agreed  that  the  English  people  are  sick  to 
death  of  the  whole  Irish  controversy,  it  would,  never- 
theless, continue.  There  were  times  when  there  was 
dreadful  sickness  with  the  slavery  controversy  in 
this  country.  Mr.  Seward  was  denounced  for  a 
speech  which  was  called  “a  brutal  and  bloody  mani- 
festo." although  it  was  a very  calm  and  moderate 
statement  of  the  facts.  Mr.  Douglas  was  thought  to 


sum  up  the  matter  very  sensibly  when  lie  said  that 
he  was  for  the  white  man  against  the  negro,  and  for 
the  negro  against  the  alligator.  Lyceum  lecturers 
were  besought  to  omit  all  allusion  to  a subject  of 
which  everybody  was  tired  and  sick.  But  the  lec- 
turers who  shunned  the  subject  were  shunned  by  the 
public.  In  England  it  would  be  found  that  the 
death  of  Mr.  Gladstone  is  not  the  death  of  tlie  de- 
bate. When  this  Parliament  ends,  the  election  for 
its  successor  will  turn  largely  upon  the  Irish  question. 
If  tlie  English  are  sick  of  it,  and  increase  the  Tory 
majority,  the  debate  will  be  prolonged,  but  it  will 
not  end  with  the  election.  That  is  not  tlie  English 
way.  It  is  not  the  American  way.  When  the  Fu- 
gitive Slave  Law  was  passed,  and  Franklin  Pikrce 
was  overwhelmingly  elected,  and  the  “slavery  ques- 
tion was  settled,”  it  proved  to  lie  livelier  than  ever, 
and  at  the  next  election  the  Whig  party  had  disap- 
peared, and  the  antislavery  sentiment  had  a party  of 
its  own.  Tlie  Irish  question  is  now  fairly  lodged  in 
English  politics,  and  it  will  lie  settled  only  when  it 
is  settled  upon  fundamental  English  principles  of 
fair- play. 


THE  LATE  EPISCOPAL  CONVENTION. 

The  late  Episcopal  Convention  in  New  York  at- 
tracted a great  deal  of  interest  and  attention,  and  its 
proceedings  showed  plainly  tlie  difference  of  feeling 
and  view  which  divides  every  large  body  of  intelli- 
gent persons.  In  every  such  assembly  there  is  the 
conservative  and  radical  tendency,  which  inevitably 
finds  occasion  for  expression.  No  large  practical 
work,  religious  or  social  or  political,  can  be  proposed 
but  there  will  be  a differing  view  based  upon  these 
tendencies.  The  Episcopal  Church  is,  as  a whole, 
especially  conservative.  The  charge  of  the  English 
bishop  of  the  last  century  to  a young  and  ardent 
minister,  “Above  all  things,  no  enthusiasm,”  is  char- 
acteristic of  the  communion.  In  his  last  unfinished 
novel  of  Edwin  Drood,  Dickens,  in  one  of  his  finest 
passages,  dramatically  depicts  this  characteristic  in 
describing  the  interview  between  Mr.  Crisparkle,  one 
of  the  clergy,  and  the  Dean  of  Cloisterham  Cathedral. 
It  is  a touch  of  the  keenest  and  most  chastened  satir- 
ical humor.  But  it  did  not  wound,  for  it  was  the 
Dean  of  Westminster  who  stood  by  the  novelist’s 
grave  and  praised  his  life  and  work  and  sufficient 
faith. 

The  extreme  disposition  on  either  side  was  mod- 
erated, as  usual,  in  the  final  action  of  the  late  Con- 
vention. The  proposal  of  the  change  of  the  title 
of  the  Church  was  not  pressed  this  year,  although 
three  years  ago  there  were  some  who  believed  it 
would  be  carried  at  this  Convention.  The  opposition 
to  this  action  is  so  able  and  commanding,  and  the 
change  would  lie  such  a departure  from  the  discre- 
tion which  marks  the  general  conduct  of  the  Church, 
that  the  result  is  not  surprising.  In  a community  of 
many  Protestant  churches,  differing  less  upon  tlie 
essentials  of  faith  than  upon  views  of  ecclesiastical 
organization,  the  sudden  assumption  of  one  to  be  the 
Church  to  the  exelusion  of  the  others  would  inevi- 
tably produce  a discord  for  which  there  could  be  no 
adequate  compensation.  This  is  the  view  held  by  a 
great  body  of  the  most  judicious  divines  of  the  Epis- 
copal Church,  and  by  its  greatest  preacher,  Phillips 
Brooks,  who  states  in  a review  of  the  late  proceed- 
ings that  his  own  denomination  is  surrounded  by 
others  of  substantially  the  same  faith,  with  which  it 
should  be  content  to  labor  for  the  advancement  of 
the  common  purpose.  On  the  other  hand,  the  rad- 
ical demand  in  the  Convention  for  the  spontaneous 
expression  of  religious  emotion  in  forms  for  which 
the  Praver-hook  cannot  provide  was  not  sustained, 
but  changes  looking  to  a wider  adaptation  of  the 
Prayer-book  to  special  occasions  were  authorized. 
Here,  again,  Mr.  Brooks,  the  eloquent  advocate  of 
liberty  in  the  Church,  holds  that  “nothing  would  be 
more  edifying  than  a prayer-meeting  in  which  those 
present  should  pour  out  their  religious  thoughts  and 
emotions  in  extemporaneous  and  unstudied  utter- 
ances.” 

The  old  spectre  of  the  Convention,  the  race  ques- 
tion, reappeared  this  year.  Formerly  Mr.  JaY  was 
accustomed  persistently  and  bravely  to  demand  that 
differences  of  race  should  not  prejudice  the  entire 
equality  of  every  member  of  the  Convention  and  the 
Church.  This  year  colored  clergymen  aud  delegates 
asked  to  know  definitely  whether  they  would  be  rec- 
ognized in  every  resjiect  as  in  full  fellowship  in  tlie 
worship,  councils,  and  direction  of  the  denomination. 

This  request  was  referred  to  a committee,  which  made 
a majority  and  a minority  report.  This  was  unfor- 
tunate. because  so  simple  and  intelligible  a question 
might  certainly  have  had  as  simple  an  answer.  The 
fact  of  two  reports  indicates  that,  for  some  reason  the 
statement  of  the  majority  was  not  wholly  satisfac- 
tory to  tlie  minority.  It  was.  as  they  said,  insuffi- 
cient and  unsatisfactory.  Indeed.  Mr.  Brooks  has 
expressed  the  hope  that  tlie  spirit  of  the  Church 
membership  may  be  in  advance  of  the  official  utter- 
ance of  the  Church.  The  desire  for  union  of  Chris- 
tian work  was  warmly  expressed  in  tlie  Convention, 
and  the  tendency  toward  Christian  union  is  disclosed 
in  unexpected  quarters.  In  a remote  country  village. 
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at  an  agricultural  meeting  of  a thousand  persons  this 
summer,  the  declaration  of  one  of  the  speakers  that 
in  such  a village  neighborhood  there  should  be  but 
one  Church  was  more  immediately  and  warmly  ap- 
plauded than  any  other  remark  of  the  day.  It  was 
certainly  a declaration  in  harmony  with  the  spirit 
and  practice  of  the  early  Christians. 


A SIGNIFICANT  JUDICIAL  DECISION. 

The  decision  of  the  Court  of  Appeals  in  New  York 
approving  the  constitutionality  of  the  grain-elevat- 
ing law  seems  to  be  in  80001x1  with  a system  of  judi- 
cial encroachment  upon  the  rights  of  property  which 
is  the  subject  of  a pamphlet  by  Judge  Hoadly  re- 
cently published.  It  is  a paper  which  was  read  last 
summer  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Social  Science 
Association,  citing  the  various  decisions  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States  and  of  various 
State  courts,  which  seemed  to  show  a tendency  of  the 
courts  to  sustain  legislation  that,  under  the  plea  of 
the  police  power,  interferes  with  the  rights  of  private 
property,  thus  contravening  the  constitutional  guar- 
antee that  no  person  shall  be  deprived  of  life,  lib- 
erty, or  property  without  due  course  of  law.  This 
guarantee  is  of  course  subject  to  the  supreme  power 
of  the  community  to  defend  the  public  safety,  moral- 
ity, and  health,  and  under  certain  specific  conditions 
to  take  private  property  for  public  uses  by  the  right 
of  eminent  domain.  These  acts  are  in  accordance 
with  what  the  Court  of  Appeals  describes  as  “prin- 
ciples which  by  the  common  lav  and  practice  of  free 
governments  justify  legislative  control  and  regula- 
tion.” Does  the  regulation  of  charges  for  the  use  of 
private  grain  elevators  fall  fairly  within  these  prin- 
ciples? This  is  the  question  which  the  Court  of  Ap- 
peals answers  in  the  affirmative. 

It  bases  the  right  of  legislative  interference  in  this 
case  upon  the  general  ground  taken  by  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  in  the  Chicago  warehouse 
cases,  that  any  property  devoted  “to  a use  in  which 
the  public  lias  an  interest”  is  subject  to  State  control. 
Judge  Hoadly  in  his  pamphlet  points  out  the  neces- 
sary vagueness  of  such  a description.  The  baker’s 
business,  indeed  all  business,  may  be  included  within 
it.  The  wise  advice,  “don’t  give  a reason,”  was 
never  more  apt.  To  overcome  au  absolute,  irreme- 
diable, and  injurious  monopoly,  legislative  inter- 
ference may  be  necessary,  but  the  necessity  must  be 
always  conclusively  established  in  every  case.  A 
general  legislative  authority  to  regulate  every  busi- 
ness “affected  with  a public  interest”  is  State  social- 
ism of  the  most  unquestionable  kind.  Judge  Hoad- 
ly takes  much  of  the  oleomargarine  legislation  as  an 
illustration  of  palpably  unjustifiable  interference  with 
private  property,  and  he  commends  the  decision  of 
the  New  York  Court  of  Appeals  that  prohibition  of 
the  manufacture  and  sale  of  a harmless  article  like 
oleomargarine  is  an  unwarranted  interference  with 
private  business.  The  law  which  the  same  court  has 
now  affirmed  provides  generally  that  the  charge  for 
transferring  grain  from  one  place  to  another  either 
by  a stationary  or  floating  machine  shall  be  fixed  at 
a specified  rate. 

This  is  probably  the  farthest  stride  yet  made  tow- 
ard legislative  control  of  private  business.  It  is  a 
very  significant  sign  of  the  nationalistic  tendency  of 
the  public  mind.  The  law  directs  private  owners 
who  hold  no  special  privilege  from  the  public,  and 
who  have  devoted  their  property  to  no  public  use  to 
which  all  business  is  not  devoted,  to  charge  only  a 
certain  rate  for  its  use.  Judge  Peckham,  dissenting 
from  the  opinion  of  the  court,  says: 

“The  legislation  tinder  consideration  is  not  only  vicious  in  its 
nature,  communistic  in  its  tendency,  and,  in  my  belief,  wholly 
inefficient  to  permanently  obtain  the  result  aimed  at,  but  it  is  an 
illegal  effort  to  interfere  with  the  lawful  privilege  of  the  individual 
to  seek  and  obtain  such  compensation  as  he  can  for  the  use  of  his 
own  property,  where  he  neither  asks  nor  receives  from  the  sov- 
ereign power  any  special  right  or  immunity  not  given  to  and  pos- 
sessed by  every  oilier  citizen,  and  where  he  has  not  devoted  his 
property  to  any  public  use  within  the  meaning  of  the  law.” 

The  remedy  for  unjust  laws  is  their  repeal,  so  that  if 
public  opinion  disapproves  the  judgment  of  the  court, 
it  will  demand  a repeal  of  the  law.  But  if,  upon  a 
full  knowledge  of  the  facts,  that  opinion  should  not 
protest,  but  acquiesce  in  the  judgment  as  satisfactory, 
the  acquiescence  may  be  accepted  as  a decided  re- 
nunciation of  the  doctrine  that  the  best  government 
is  that  which  governs  least. 


AN  IMPORTANT  VOTE. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  tho  Committee  on  Site  and 
Buildings  for  the  World’s  Fair  it  was  announced  that  a 
vote  would  lie  taken  at  the  next  meeting  upon  the  exact 
boundaries  of  tho  site.  This  is  nmlerstood  to  mean  that  a 
vote  will  be  taken  to  decide  whether  any  part  of  Cen- 
tral Park  shall  be  included  within  the  area  for  tho  Exhibi- 
tion. It  is  undoubtedly  wise  to  bring  this  question  to  a 
definite  decision,  because  the  contemplated  possible  use  of 
the  Park  has  proved  to  be  a serious  obstruction  to  the 
whole  project. 

It  is  therefore  most  desirable  to  put  an  end  to  the  doubt, 
and  to  decide  at  once  whether  the  contemplated  contin- 
gent use  of  the  Park  shall  be  abandoned  or  not.  It  would 
be  a great  misfortune  if  the  committee  should  persist  in 
the  original  scheme.  Tho  opposition,  which  is  as  resolute 
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as  it  is  reasonable,  would  not  and  should  not  content  itself 
with  a protest.  The  Park  can  be  taken  only  by  a repeal 
of  the  law,  and  the  repeal  would  be  contested  at  every 
step.  Meanwhile  public  sentiment  in  the  city  would  ho 
divided  at  tho  very  moment  when  cordial  unity  is  most  de- 
sirable, time,  when  it  is  most  precious,  would  bo  wasted, 
and  the  favor  of  Congress  would  be  imperilled  by  the  de- 
termined contest. 

We  trust,  therefore,  that  the  Committee  on  Site  aud  Build- 
ings will  yield  to  so  positive  an  expression  of  public  opinion 
as  hns  been  made  upon  this  subject.  Its  abandonment  of 
the  possible  use  of  tiio  Park  contemplated  would  bo  a sig- 
nal public  service,  because  it  would  determine  conclusively 
that  Central  Park  is  to  he  devoted  exclusively  to  the  pur- 
poses for  which  it  was  designed,  and  for  which  the  people 
have  paid  so  largely.  The  vote  of  tho  committee  will 
either  settle  this  point  dually,  or  it  will  opeu  the  Park  to 
the  demand  of  every  fair  aud  show. 


MR.  BLAINE’S  LETTER  OF  1888. 

The  World  hns  published  a letter  from  its  correspondent 
in  Italy  detailing  conversations  with  physicians  in  Milan 
and  Florence  who  attended  Mr.  Blaine  in  the  winter  of 
1887-8.  From  this  letter  it  appqprs  that  Mr.  Blaine  came 
to  Italy  at  that  time  through  the  St.  Qothard  tunnel,  and 
upon  bis  arrival  at  Milan  was  seized  with  an  attack  of 
paresis,  or  modified  paralysis,  of  which  the  doctor  in  Milan 
took  a cheerful  view  as  a temporary  illness,  hut  which  was 
regarded  by  the  doctor  in  Florence  as  so  serious  that  he 
advised  Mr.  Blaine  to  decline  any  participation  in  the  can- 
vass for  the  Presidency,  the  excitement  of  which  might  be 
perilous.  The  correspondent  states,  however,  that  Dr. 
Baldwin,  the  doctor  in  Florence,  added  that  if  the  story 
were  printed  he  should  deny  it. 

He  added,  further,  that,  in  his  judgment,  Mr.  Blaine  bad 
now  recovered  entirely,  that  the  trouble  was  merely  func- 
tional, and  there  was  nothing  whatever  to  prevent  his 
leading  a campaign  if  he  were  so  disposed,  which  the  doc- 
tor trusts  will  be  the  case.  The  account  is  published  as  an 
explanation  of  the  Florence  letter  of  January  25, 1888.  But 
it  does  not  accord  with  the  statements  of  that  letter.  Ac- 
cording to  the  letter  in  the  World,  Mr.  Blaine  was  taken 
ill  at  Milan  on  the  19th  of  December,  1887.  He  left  for 
Florence  on  January  12, 1888,  and  he  wrote  the  letter  thir- 
teen days  afterward.  But  in  the  letter  to  Mr.  Jones,  chair- 
man of  the  National  Committee,  Mr.  Blaine  says,  “ I am 
constrained  to  this  decision  by  considerations  entirely  per- 
sonal to  myself,  of  which  you  were  advised  more  than  a 
year  ago  ” — that  is  to  say,  a year  before  the  attack  of  ill- 
ness. 

If  the  account  of  au  illuess  and  the  nature  of  it  in  the 
winter  of  1887-8  be  correct,  it  explains  the  prolonged  mys- 
tery in  regard  to  Mr.  Blaine’s  action  at  that  time  aud  the 
conflicting  rumors  of  his  health.  There  is  nothing  essen- 
tially improbable  in  the  story,  and  after  the  fact  of  the 
illness,  the  important  point  is  that  the  physician  who  ad- 
vised him  to  withdraw  from  the  canvass  of  1888  now  hopes 
that  he  will  enter  that  of  1892. 


A NEFARIOUS  BUSINESS. 

The  efforts  in  advance  of  the  election  to  evade  the  law 
prohibiting  political  assessments  upon  public  employes  by- 
extorting  money  from  clerks  in  the  departments  at  Wash- 
ington have  probably  brought  some  agents  at  least  within 
the  grasp  of  the  law.  If  this  should  prove  to  he  the  fact, 
the  Civil  Service  Commission  may  be  trusted  to  take  vig- 
orons  measures  to  enforce  the  penalty.  The  law  forbids 
every  Senator,  Representative,  and  all  employes  of  the  gov- 
ernment to  be  concerned  in  any  way  in  the  nefarious  busi- 
ness, and  forbids  everybody  to  undertake  it  in  any  public 
office  or  territory  of  the  government. 

The  intent  of  the  law  is  perfectly  plain  and  perfectly 
fair.  It  is  to  protect  every  employ^  from  solicitation  which, 
under  the  circumstances,  is  equivalent  to  a command,  un- 
der penalty  of  dismissal.  Those  who  insist  that  all  employ- 
ments should  be  the  spoils  of  victory,  and  that  all  persons 
who  are  appointed  to  place  as  partisans  onght  to  he  willing 
to  pay  for  their  good-luck  in  tiie  form  of  assessments, 
should  be  willing  to  make  the  payment  legally  compulsory. 
Let  the  members  of  Congress,  like  Senators  Manderson, 
Ingalls,  and  Far  well,  who  hold  the  reform  in  profound 
contempt,  agree  upon  a law  requiring  all  employes  ap- 
pointed for  political  reasons  to  pay  such  percentages  upon 
their  salaries  as  may  be  assessed  by  local  political  com- 
mittees. The  opponents  of  reform  ought  to  have  the  cour- 
age of  their  opinions.  • 

One  signal  result  of  the  agitation  for  reform  is  the  gen- 
eral discredit  legally  cast  upon  this  infamous  system  of 
extortion.  The  amount  of  money  obtained  by  it  has  been 
seriously  diminished,  and  the  ingenuity  of  the  law-breakers 
has  been  severely  tried.  Money  is  undoubtedly  necessary 
for  campaigu  expenses,  bnt  the  amount  honestly  required 
is  not  large,  and  no  man  should  be  subjected  to  any  kind 
of  duress  to  contribute.  Every  man  in  the  public  service 
knows  that  money  is  needed  for  an  election,  and  if  he  wish- 
es to  give  money  he  will  do  so  without  an  intimation  which 
is  virtually  a threat.  If  lie  should  be  as  free  as  others, 
under  the  assessment  or  “ voluntary  contribution"  system 
he  is  practically  coerced. 


THE  NOVEMBER  “HARPER.” 

Mr.  Warner's  novel  “A  Little  Journey  in  the  World” 
is  concluded  in  the  November  Harper,  and  in  a natural 
and  striking  manner.  The  vigor  and  vividness  of  the  tale 
and  its  sustained  interest  are  not  its  only  or  it.B  chief  mer- 
its. It  is  a study  of  American  life  of  to-day  pursued  with 
shrewd  insight  and  fidelity.  Tiie  plot,  or  more  truly  the 
motive,  is  the  influence  and  effect  of  the  spirit  and  methods 
of  characteristic  American  prosperity  upon  naturally  pure 
aiul  fine  character,  and  the  skill  of  the  delineation  and  the 
justification  of  the  effects  delineated  equally  delight  the 
reader.  It  is  a story  which  will  be  an  nuconscious  influ- 
ence, and  we  commend  it  cordially  to  the  reader. 

Tho  November  number  of  the  Magazine  is  full  of  inter- 
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•sting  variety.  Mr.  Warner’s  novel  Is  well  aocompanied 
by  Professor  Norton's  illustrated  paper  on  the  building 
of  the  Cathedral  of  Chartres — one  of  those  delightful  schol- 
arly essays  which  carry  their  own  assurance  of  entire  accu- 
racy and  completeness.  Mr.  Laurknck  Hutton's  “A  Cen- 
tury of  Hamlet,”  also  charmiugly  illustrated,  describes  the 
most  noted  Hamlets  who  have  been  seen  in  New  York, 
ami  is  a paper  of  a kind  which  is  always  interesting. 
Tiie  “Mexican  Army,”  by  Mr.  Janvier,  treats  a neighbor- 
ing hut  unfamiliar  topic  with  ample  knowledge  and  inter- 
est; ami  Mr.  Hamilton  Gibson’s  “Bird  Notes,”  with  its 
exquisite  druwings,  recalls  tho  leafy  choirs  which  are  si- 
lent now,  but  which  seem  almost  to  sing  again  in  Mr.  Gib- 
son’s pen  and  pencil. 

To  say  that  it  is,  in  fact,  the  usual  monthly  feast  which 
the  untiring  Harper  spreads  for  all  comers  is  to  speak  its 
true  praise.  The  comiug  Christmas  number  is  announced, 
in  which  Abbey  begins  his  illustrations  of  Shakespeare’s 
comedies,  with  comments  by  Andrew  Lang;  and  some  of 
the  attractions  of  the  next  year’s  Magazines  are  told,  among 
them  a humorous  serial  story  by  Alphonse  Daudet,  trans- 
lated by  Henry  James — “a  combination  and  a form  in- 
deed”— and  a novelette  by  Mr.  Howells,  with  a thick- 
coming multitude  of  other  “good  thiugs.”  Well  may  tho 
publishers  say,  “ Now  is  the  time  to  subscribe.” 


PERSONAL. 

A Longfellow  Memorial  Park  with  terraces  is  nearly  com- 
pleted along  Brattle  Street,  Cambridge,  on  the  opposite  side  from 
the  familiar  yellow  bouse  which  was  the  poet’s  home.  This  work 
is  provided  for  by  the  Longfellow  Memorial  Association,  and  is 
under  the  direction  of  Messrs.  Walker  & Best,  architects,  and  of 
Mr.  Charles  Eliot,  a son  of  President  Ei.iot,  who  makes  the  plan  of 
the  landscape.  The  little  park  is  surrounded  with  a rock-faced 
wall,  with  cut  granite  caps,  and  to  which  tiie  iron-work  will  soon 
be  added.  The  terrace  steps  are  constructed  to  lead  from  one 
level  of  the  garden  to  another,  the  whole  being  of  simple  arrange- 
ment, but  with  further  beautifying  of  the  place  in  contemplation. 
A lovely  view  up  the  river  is  seen  from  these  grounds,  and  prob- 
ably au  open  loggia  will  at  some  time  be  erected  here  with  orna- 
ments in  bass-relief.  This  construction  will  be  somewhat  of  Flor- 
entine character,  with  a back  wall  receiving  suitable  statuary  as 
ornament. 

— Captain  A.  M.  Bisbkk,  tiie  senior  delegate  from  China  to  the 
International  Maritime  Conference,  was  born  in  Plymouth  County, 
Massachusetts.  He  chose  the  sea  for  a profession,  and  iu  tho 
spring  of  1868,  when  in  command  of  a steam-ship  on  the  coast  of 
China,  was  offered  by  Sir  Robert  Hart,  the,  Inspector-Generai  of 
the  Imperial  Maritime  Customs  of  China,  the  post  of  Divisional 
Inspector  of  the  southern  section  of  the  Cliincse  seaboard,  which 
he  accepted.  In  1881  lie  was  promoted  to  his  present  position  of 
Coast  Inspector  of  the  entire  seaboard  of  the  empire,  in  which  ca- 
pacity his  duties  are  both  executive  and  advisory,  as  regards  the 
establishment  and  maintenance  of  light  houses  and  other  aids  to 
navigation,  and  the  conservancy  of  the  harbors  and  approaches  of 
the  ports  which  are  open  to  foreign  trade. 

— Mr.  Swinburne,  the  poet,  lives  quietly  at  his  modest  home, 
“The  Pines,”  on  Putney  Hill,  between  Wimbledon  and  Putney. 
He  has  auburn  hair  and  blue  eyes,  and  is  of  about  middle  height. 
His  deafness,  combined  with  a naturally  retiring  disposition,  has 
made  him  much  of  a recluse,  but  lie  receives  visitors  pleasantly, 
and  when  warmed  up  in  conversation,  talks  enthusiastically  of  bis 
favorite  authors. 

— General  Thomas  B.  Van  Burkn,  who  died  recently  in  San 
Francisco  and  was  brought  East  for  burial,  was  a nephew  of  Pre- 
sident Van  Buren,  but  laid  other  claims  for  distinction  tlmn  those 
of  ancestry.  He  served  with  honor  during  the  war,  and  President 
Lincoln  made  him  a Brigadier-General  by  brevet.  General  Grant 
sent  him  to  tiie  Vienna  Exposition  as  Commissioner-General,  and 
finally  appointed  him  Consul  to  Japan.  His  wife  was  Miss  Har- 
riet Sheffield,  a daughter  of  the  founder  of  the  Scientific  School 
at  Yale. 

— One  of  the  spared  monuments  of  changing  administrations  at 
Washington  is  Mr.  Lawrknskn,  of  the  Post-office  Department.  He 
has  sworn  into  office  all  the  Postmaster-Generals  and  their  sub- 
ordinates since  Jackson's  administration,  superintends  the  annual 
publication  of  bids  tendered  the  department  for  postal  services  and 
supplies,  and,  although  eighty  years  old,  rides  back  and  forth  daily 
from  his  home  in  Baltimore. 

— A well-known  Wall  Street  character,  “the  Razor-strop  Man,” 
lias  passed  away.  Not  many  years  ago  lie  had  a big  bank  account, 
and  was  one  of  the  boldest  speculators  of  the  street,  but  his  prop- 
erty was  swept  away,  and  then  he  started  a little  street  stand  for 
the  sale  of  razors,  knives,  scissors,  and  other  cutlery,  with  a razor- 
strop  of  his  own  invention. 

—Samuel  Wilkeson,  once  a well-known  newspaper  writer,  and 
for  many  years  Secretary  of  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad  Com- 
pany, has  recently  been  retired  with  a liberal  pension  by  the  com- 
pany. He  lias  written  a great  ileal  about  the  possibilities  of  the 
great  Northwest,  and  has  probably  done  as  much  as  any  other  man 
to  introduce  this  once  unknown  region  to  civilization. 

— Ex-President  Cleveland  will  not  be  able  to  vote  at  the  com. 
ing  election,  a change  of  residence  in  moving  from  the  Victoria 
Hotel  to  his  new  home  on  Madison  Avenue  having  lost  him  the 
right.  4 

— The  late  Mrs.  Charles  Crocker,  of  San  Francisco,  left  a for- 
tune of  about  $10,000,000. 

— Professor  Mather,  one  of  the  best-known  members  of  tho 
Amherst  College  faculty,  has  been  forced  to  undergo  a serious 
surgical  operation  which  will  incapacitate  him  for  future  active 
work.  His  retirement  will  be  a serious  loss  to  the  college. 

— George  Gould  is  an  enthusiastic  philatelist,  aud  has  one  of 
the  finest  collections  of  postage-stamps  in  the  w-orld. 

— The  double  salary  which  Senator  Ingalls  lias  drawn  for  sev- 
eral years  as  member  and  president  pro  letnjtore  of  the  Senate  at 
Washington  will  not  be  his  any  longer,  as  there  is  now  a Vice- 
President  of  tiie  United  States  to  preside  over  tiie  Senate. 

— A full-length  oil  portrait  of  Washington  was  fished  out  of 
the  garret  of  a Baltimore  hotel  the  other  day,  and  sold  at  auction 
for  $10.  It  had  several  holes  punched  in  it,  and  the  purchaser 
was  the  object  of  much  good-natured  derision.  The  picture  proves 
to  be  an  original  by  Gilbert  C.  Stuart,  however,  and  is  worth 
about  $1000. 

— Rear-Admiral  John  G.  Walker,  U.S.N.,  who  will  command 
the  Squadron  of  Evolution  soon  to  depart  for  Europe,  has  ordered 
that  each  of  the  new  cruisers  be  supplied  with  a library  of  from 
one  to  two  thousand  volumes.  Travels,  biography,  novels,  and 
miscellaneous  books  of  reference  will  replace  the  defective  pub- 
lications in  use  eigtit  years  ago,  when  the  Admiral  «as  appoint- 
ed  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Navigation.  Mr.  Thomas  Giiuions, 
U.S.N.,  a contributor  to  the  United  S-rrire  and  the  Anmj  mid, 
Xavy  Journal,  & trained  journalist  and  the  author  of  several  works 
of  travel,  has  in  charge  the  accumulation  of  an  elaborate  li!.  m y 
for  the  Chieago,  which  is  the  ling-ship  of  the  squadron.  Ollher* 
and  enlisted  men  of  the  navy  ere  looking  furwurd  with  pleasure 
to  the  enjoyment  of  these  literary  facilities. 
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conducted.  can  recount  with  enthusiasm  for  the 
twniitiet ii  time  the  wile*  ami  stratagems  he  lias 
employed,  how  hts  hiding-place  was  cleverly  con- 
cealed, the  way  lie  piuccd  his  wooden  or  anchored 
his  live  decoys,  and  the  enjoyment  of  his  suc- 
cess in  outwitting  these  wary,  vigilant,  and  strong- 
W i listed  fow  l.  Such  stories  can  he  told  and  such 
sport  may  he  enjoyed  nearly  all  over  Christen- 
dom, for  the  red-head  is  circumpolar  in  his  dis- 
tribution, while  mallards  radiate  in  winter  from 
their  arctic  nurseries  all  over  Kurope  and  Asia, 
ns  well  as  throughout  North  America.  This  both 
arc  able  to  do  because  almost  any  kind  of  food 
seems  to  be  acceptable.  In  the  West,  for  exam- 
ple, the  red  head  is  accustomed  to  alight  in  the 
wheat  and  corn  stubble,  and  search  for  the  scat- 
tered grains  left  there  ; and  both  species  will  now 
and  then  regale  themselves,  like  sea-fowl,  upon 
insects,  small  shell-fish,  frogs,  tadpoles,  etc.  In 
Europe  great  quantities  of  pochards,  or  dunbirds, 
as  the  English  often  call  them,  are  captured  by 
various  devices  with  netting,  and  by  luring  or 
gently  driving  them  into  narrow  canals  that  lead  to 
traps.  In  the  far  East  and  in  Japan  some  of 
these  contrivances  are  exceedingly  ingenious. 

Duck  shooting  may  be  followed  pretty  much 
all  winter  in  the  United  States,  but  he  who  wants 
sport  with  the  snipe  ( GaUiuago  idlsoni)  must  take 
it  either  in  fall  or  spring,  the  probability  being 
that  lie  will  try  to  do  so  at  both  seasons.  With 
the  earliest  frosts  these  birds  leave  the  Canadian 
Jakes,  where  they  have  been  lingering,  and  come 
pouring  into  our  meadows.  The  sportsman  hast- 
ens to  meet  them,  choosing  those  warm  still  morn- 
ings when  the  rising  sun  quickly  melts  the  hoar- 
frost, and  clothes  in  a silvery  haze  the  landscape 
of  brown  rushes  and  stagnant  water.  The  birds 
are  fat,  juicy,  and  unhurried,  feeling  none  of  the 
anxiety  which  in  spring  urges  them  to  hasten  on 
their  long  journey  to  Hudson  Bay  or  Athabasca 
Lake,  in  order  to  finish  their  nesting  before  the 
brief  summer  is  over. 

Successful  shooting  of  the  American  snipe 
(which,  by-the-wav,  is  often  culled  the  “ English  ” 
snipe,  from  its  resemblance  to  a European  cousin) 
is  something  to  be  proud  of.  This  is  especially 
true  in  the  spring,  when  these  birds  appear  on 
the  sea-shore  meadows  in  little  wisps  at  the  same 
time  tiiat  the  sliad  is  mounting  the  rivers,  for 
then  they  are  exceedingly  restless  and  capri- 
cious, frequently  abandoning  the  open  meadows 
for  small  inland  hogs  or  the  springy  ground  along 
the  outskirts  of  woodlands,  and  dropping  down, 
a few  at  a time,  in  all  sorts  of  unexpected  places. 
At  such  a time  snipe  shooting  is  snap  shooting 
truly,  and  taxes  the  beginner's  patience  and  en- 
durance alike. 

Some  gunners  prefer  to  go  alone  and  afoot,  but 
this  calls  for  long  walking;  others  take  dogs, 
since  this  snipe  lies  well  under  a “point”;  while 
a third  class  only  want  dogs  for  retrieving  duty. 
The  approach  should  always  be  down  the  wind, 
since  it  is  the  habit  of  the  bird  when  flushed  to 
spring  away  up.  or  at  any  rate  across,  the  wind, 
tacking  hack  and  forth  with  extreme  rapidity, 
and  an  uncertainty  of  flight  which  makes  them 
very  puzzling  targets.  They  do  not  fly  far,  but 
it  is  difficult  to  tell  just  where  they  have  alighted. 

-They  seek  mates  during  this  spring  migration, 
ami  one  of  the  pleasantest  of  Frank  Forester’s 
descriptions  is  of  their  behavior  under  the  influ- 
ence of  the  tender  passion.  “ Rising  in  the  air  to 
a great  height,  they  dart  and  twist  about  with  won- 
derful agility,  dropping  plumb  down  from  time 
to  time  in  the  midst  of  these  eccentric  gyrations, 
and  producing  as  they  descend  a thrumming 
noise,  possibly  caused  by  forming  the  wings  into 
a sort  of  .Eolian  harp.”  It  is  at  this  moment 
of  descent  that  one  hears  the  curious  bleating 
utterance  which  answers  their  attempt  to  sing,  and 
is  quite  different  from  the  loud  scaifs  with  which 
they  scream  their  disapproval  of  disturbance,  or 
greet  each  other  in  autumn.  Tennyson’s  line, 

“The  swamp  where  hums  the  dropping  snipe,” 

contains  a whole  picture  to  any  one  who  lias 
tramped  the  sloppy  meadows  of  the  Eastern 
States  in  the  closing  days  of  March. 

Any  one  may  recognize  a plover  among  the 
“ shore  birds  ” by  the  rather  short  bill,  w hich  is 
cylindrical,  and  carries  upon  the  top  of  its  tip  a 
vaulted  apex,  quite  distinct  from  the  membra- 
nous portion,  and  reminding  one  of  the  beak  of 
a pigeon.  Indeed  “ prairie  pigeon  ”„is  one  of  the 
local  names  of  a.  Western  variety.  Several  spe- 
cies are  known  to  gunners,  and  one,  the  upland 
plover,  is  widely  distributed  inland  ; but  the  most 
generally  familiar  member  of  the  tribe  is  the 
kill-deer,  which  is  classified  under  the  suitable 
specific  name  voci ferns.  These  scatter  over  the 
whole  country,  wandering  in  summer  to  the 
remote  arctic  coasts,  and  at  the  opposite  sea- 
son visiting  Mexico  and  Central  America.  In 
winter  they  flock  along  the  sea-shore,  wherever 
the  tide  keeps  the  mud  in  the  marshes  exposed, 
or  go  just  far  enough  south  to  avoid  the  frost 
which  seals  up  their  food  farther  north.  “No 
sooner  have  the  rivers  opened  than  the  kill-deer’s 
shrill  note  is  again  heard,  either  roaming  about 
high  in  air,  tracing  the  shore  of  the  river,  or  run- 
ning amidst  the  watery  flats  and  meadows.  As 
spring  advances  it  resorts  to  the  newly  ploughed 
fields  or  level  plains  bare  of  grass,  interspersed 
with  shallow  pools,  or,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  sea, 
dry,  hare,  sandy  fields.” 

Like  several  others  of  the  plover  and  snipe 
families,  this  restless  and  vigilant  bird  consti- 
tutes himself  watchman  of  the  whole  neighbor- 
hood, and  his  warning  shout,  kill-dee ! kill-dee! 
lias  robbed  many  a gunner  of  his  sport.  He  is 
often  shot  for  his  pains,  hut  his  flesh  is  not 
worth  much  as  a delicacy.  It  is  in  the  breeding 
season,  however,  that  the  kill-deer  is  most  noisy 
and  agitated.  From  far  away  he  catches  sight 
of  an  intruder,  arid  calls  heaven  and  earth  to  w it- 
ness the  outrage  of  your  presence  in  the  same 
field  where  his  nest  reposes  under  the  shadow  of 
some  tussock.  Descending  swiftly  from  the 
heights  where  he  has  been  dodging  about  in  vig- 


orous flight,  he  will  dive  at  your  face  and  cut  the 
air  with  sabre  stroke.-  of  his  sharp  wings,  scream- 
ing the  while,  uniil  by  his  incessant  vituperations 
and  dashing  attacks  he  lias  compelled  your  at- 
tention and  diverted  your  mind  from  his  home. 
In  midsummer  aud  autumn  lie  stays  nearer  the 
water,  w ading  and  bathing  a good  dual,  aud  mak- 
ing less  clamor. 

“ Of  all  I saw,”  writes  Dr.  C.  C.  Abbott,  in  that 
charming  hook,  Upland  and  Meadow  (this  was  on 
July  20th),  “ nothing  proved  more  attractive  tiian 
a half-dozen  beautiful  kill-deer  plovers  that 
tripped  over  the  sandy  shores  of  the  creek  just 
ahead  of  the  bout;  tame  enough  to  let  us  see 
them  very  plainly,  and  sufficiently  confident  to 
pursue  their  food  while  they  kept  an  eye  on  us. 
When  a bird  is  so  wild  that  it  will  only  watch  us 
as  we  stare  at  it,  then  it  is  as  uninteresting  as  a 

stuffed  specimen Just  what  the  little  kill-deers 

were  feeding  upon  I can’t  say,  but  I found  that, 
like  woodcocks,  they  buried  their  bills  deeply  in 
the  sand,  and  left  rows  of  holes  over  its  surface, 
often  as  regular  in  appearance  us  those  encir- 
cling an  apple-tree,  and  made  by  the  little  wood- 
pecker  A mass  of  the  wet  sand  was  allowed 

to  trickle  through  my  fingers,  and  I found  mol- 
lusks,  crustaceans,  and  undetermined  small  fry  in 
it,  all  of  which  would  be  acceptable  to  the  plo- 
ver’s palate.” 

The  same  food  and  manner  of  getting  it  be- 
long to  the  snipe,  and  country  people  will  tell 
you  that  the  bird  is  “sucking  mud.” 


A READJUSTED  LOVE  AFFAIR. 

BY  ALICE  L.  CLARK. 

“ Mrs.  Minot  S.  Guttkrino’s  compliments  to 
Mr.  Blaekstoue  Bender,  and  she  hopes  that  he 
and  his  friend  will  join  her  at  dessert.” 

“ Mr.  Bender  accepts  Mrs.  Glittering’s  kind  in- 
vitation, and  will  take  pleasure  in  presenting  Mr. 
Ferdinand  Cleverly.” 

Thus  the  head  waiter  of  Hotel  Royal,  Delphi 
Junction,  and  I addressed  each  other,  aud  thus 
was  Ferdinand  moved  to  give  over  his  specula- 
tions as  to  what  might  be  tiie  most  innocuous 
dishes  on  the  menu  to  glance  inquiringly  at  the 
village  druggist,  the  station  agent,  three  retired 
sea-captains,  the  photographer,  two  or  three  fac- 
tory foremen,  numerous  workmen,  the  wives  of 
several  of  these  citizens,  and  die  iiotel  house- 
keeper, who  were  devoting  their  attention  to 
corned  beef  and  pie  here  and  there  in  the  dining- 
room, and  to  ask,  “Is  Mrs.  Glittering  visible  to 
the  naked  eye  ? I do  not  plaee  her.” 

“ You  do  not  see  her,”  said  I.  “She  does  not 
look  witli  kindness  on  the  table  manners  of  the 
Hotel  Royalists,  nor  upon  the  hotel  custom  of 
dining,  as  she  says,  en  manse;  so  she  lias  intro- 
duced a reform  for  the  benefit  of  the  ‘ quality,’ 
and  the  bill  of  fare  of  this  hotel  now  includes 
'Japanese  screens  served  to  order.’  ” 

Ferdinand  stared  in  amazement  at  a screen 
whereon,  against  a background  of  sky-blue  sea 
and  tan-colored  clouds,  a golden  crescent,  a gon- 
dola, wild  roses,  fleurs-de- lis,  cherry  blossoms, 
swallows,  cranes,  and  Japanese  women  shone  in 
happy  international  amity,  and  realized  the  Del- 
phi Junction  ideal  of  Japanese  art. 

“Why,  good  heavens,  Zaeh  " — my  name  is 
Zacheray  Blackstone  Bender,  but  Ferdinand  and 
I were  classmates  in  college,  and  I can  never 
hope  to  attain  to  the  dignity  of  Blackstone  Ben- 
der with  him — “do  you  mean  to  say  that  this 
Mrs.  Glittering  actually  has  that  screen  around 
herdiniiei,-table?”andasl  nodded  assent:  “Why 
does  she  do  it  ? I never  heard  of  such  cheek ! 
Awfully  glad  to  meet  your  friends;  but  really, 
Zacheray,  how  did  you  happen — tiiat  is,  how  can 
one — such  bad  form — don’t  wisli  to  be  discour- 
teous— but  I never  heard — ” 1 was  about  to 

defend  my  friend  to  Ferdinand,  who  seemed  to 
be  a prey  to  conflicting  emotions,  when  lie  went 
on:  “Wait!  It  must  be  the  same!  Our  Lady 
of  the  Tooth-brush !” 

“Who?  What?  Oh,  you  mean  — what  do 
you  mean  ?”  I asked,  aud  my  iieart  sank  as  I 
guessed  at  what  was  coining,  and  that  it  boded 
ill  for  a deep-laid  scheme  of  mine,  which  shall 
develop  presently. 

“My  cousin  Sadie,”  said  Ferdinapd,  “ tells  a 
story  of  a lady  who  lives  near  her  on  Arlington 
Avenue  in  the  winter,  and  gives  afternoon  teas 
and  mnsicales ; and  I remember  tiiat  Sadie  once 
said  that  she  owned  a fish -canning  factory  at 
Delphi  Junction.  She  has  a penchant  fer  re- 
form, and  having  decided  that  the  children  of 
Delphi  Junction  should  be  taught  to  clean  their 
dear  little  teeth,  she  bought  half  a gross  of  small- 
sized tooth-brushes  to  distribute  among  them,  and 
began  the  good  work  by  assembling  a class  in 
the  laundry  of  her  country  house.  The  little  na- 
tives stood  in  a circle  about  her,  and  she  brushed 
the  teeth  of  each  in  the  most  approved  and 
scientific  manner,  as  her  own  dentist  had  in- 
structed her,  not  across,  but  up  and  down.  Each 
unhappy  innocent  held  iiis  brush  in  his  hand,  and 
while  giving  the  lesson  she  made  one  brush  go 
round!  It  must  be  the  same.  Was  it  not  Mrs. 
Glittering  ?” 

Now  I had  a particular  reason  for  wishing 
Ferdinand  to  admire  Mrs.  Glittering ; so,  to  coun- 
teract this  unfortunate  beginning,  1 replied,  with 
enthusiasm : “ Yes,  but  when  you  know  her  you 
will  not  mind  little  eccentricities  like  tooth- 
brushes and  screens.  I want  you  to  fall  in  love 
with  her.  You  will  not  think  of  her  occasional 
nouveau  riche  mistakes.  She  makes  up  for  them 
by  being  so  iarge-souied,  and  warm-hearted,  and 
generous,  and  witty,  and — and  sweet,  and  unaf- 
fected— everything  that  goes  to  make  a charming 
woman.  She  was  married  at  sixteen,  is  only 
thirty-six  now,  very  handsome.  She  has  given 
this  town  a library,  and  endowed  a course  of  lec- 
tures, and  some  concerts.  She  uses  her  money 
more  nobly  than  most  people  who  derive  theirs 
from  a more  aristocratic  source  than  the  fisli-cau- 
nirig  factory  of  the  late  Mr.  Minot  S.  Glittering.” 


“ Oh,  he’s  dead,  is  he  ?”  asked  Ferdinand. 

“Yes.  You  will  find  her  a true  friend  and  a 
most  entertaining  hostess.  I — I — ” Something 
in  Ferdinand’s  expression  made  me  gmw  a little 
confused.  I found  myself  actually  blushing,  and 
euded  hastily : 

“ I admire  her  immensely.” 

“ I see,”  said  Ferdinand.  Then  lie  added  a re- 
mark which  struck  me  as  being  rather  wide  of 
the  point: 

“ My  dear  fellow,  I promise  to  admire  and  ap- 
preciate the  future  Mrs.  Blackstone  Bender.  Er — 
uni,  speaking  of  Mrs.  Glittering,  does  she  suc- 
ceed in  reforming  the  morals  of  the  Delphi  Junc- 
tion towns-people  ?” 

“ Oh,”  I replied,  absently,  “ their  morals  are 
not  sufficiently  bad  to  support  even  one  lawyer.” 
(Be  it  remarked,  en  passant,  that  I belong  to  the 
legal  fraternity.)  “ 1 have  helped  to  carry  out  a 
number  of  her  schemes  for  improving  their  man- 
ners and  their  musical  taste.”  I did  not  add 
that,  to  win  her  favor,  I had  also  contemplated 
affecting  a taste  for  music,  and  coaching  up  on 
the  subject  out  of  the  Compendium  of  Great 
Composers,  which  I had  once  bought  of  a book- 
agent,  and  up  to  date  had  only  used  to  keep  my 
office  door  from  slamming  against  the  wall ; the 
reason  being — Miranda. 

Of  her  I only  said:  “Mrs.  Glittering  has  a 
pretty  daughter;  but,”  dubiously,  “ she  is  rather 
odd.  Very  likely  she  will  not  think  it  worth 
while  to  talk  with  you  unless  you  can  discuss 
philosophy  and  the  advancement  of  science  with 
her,  in  French.  She  talks  English,  of  course,  but 
site  is  a little  vain  of  her  French,  and  you  had 
better — ” 

“ Excuse  me,”  interposed  Ferdinand;  “I  shall 
not  try  to  talk  with  her — not  unless  it  is  a case  of 
love  at  first  sight.  No  ; I shall  discuss  reform 
with  the  lovely  Mrs.  Glittering  in  plain  Anglo- 
Saxon.  French!  Why,  1 do  not  remember  a hit 
of  French,  except  Au  revoir  and  Id  garjon,  and 
Pate  de  foie  gras.  I do  not  think  that  1 could 
sustain  a philosophical  conversation.” 

I looked  at  my  watch  to  conceal  my  satisfac- 
tion, and  then  proposed  that  we  penetrate  beyond 
the  aristocratic  folds  of  that  Japanese  screen. 
I was  in  love  with  Miranda  Glittering,  in  love 
with  her  mischievous  smile,  her  earnest  brown 
eyes,  her  waving  blond  hair,  her  demure  seven- 
teen-year-old wisdom,  the  brightness  and  sweet- 
ness of  disposition,  which  she  had  evidently  in- 
herited from  her  mother.  Of  late  I had  observed 
in  myself  a disposition  to  pass  much  of  my  abun- 
dant leisure  ut  the  Glittering  mansion,  at  dinner 
(the  Gliltcrings  always  dined  at  the  hotel)  to  im- 
peril my  digestion  by  eating  in  haste,  or  to  in- 
terest the  druggist  by  ordering  everything  on  the 
hill  of  fare,  tiiat  I might  time  my  exit  from  the 
dining-room  opportunely  to  accompany  Mrs.  Glit- 
tering and  her  daughter  home,  to  order  unneces- 
sary suits  of  summer  clothes,  and  that  I hud  de- 
veloped a taste  for  drinking  tea  and  eating  cakes 
at  unseasonable  hours — when  offered  bv  tiie  Glit- 
tcrings.  Ergo , I was  in  love,  and  with  Miranda. 
To  tins  conclusion  I had  come  when  Ferdinand 
Cleverly  wrote  me  that  lie  intended  to  run  down 
from  New  York  to  visit  me  for  a few  days. 

He  was  my  most  valued  friend.  I admired 
him  so  much  myself  that  it  at  once  occurred  to 
me  thnt  lie  must  be  a dangerous  rival.  He  might 
fall  in  love  witli  Miranda  himself,  and  prevent  mv 
gaining  her  affections.  If  my  conviction  that  I 
really  wanted  to  gain  those  affections  had  not 
been  quite  firm  before,  this  idea  settled  the  mat- 
ter. But  I did  not  allow  my  old  friend  to  think 
himself  unwelcome.  Though  it  must  be  con- 
fessed that  my  conception  of  the  duties  of  hos- 
pitality did  not  prevent  my  telling  him  that  in- 
genious fib  about  Miranda’s  French.  Having 
thrown  this  stumbling-block  in  the  way  of  Fer- 
dinand and  my  adored  Miranda  becoming  ac- 
quainted, I proceeded  to  tiie  inevitable,  and  in- 
troduced Ferdinand  to  her  and  to  her  mother. 
In  the  hope  that  Ferdinand  would  devote  his 
attention  to  Mrs.  Glittering,  and  to  inspire  that 
charming  woman  to  be  especially  gracious,  I 
said  something  effusive  about  Mr.  Cleverly ’s  be- 
ing one  of  tiie  best  fellows  in  the  world,  my 
valued  friend,  and  that  I was  particularly  happy 
to  introduce  him  to  Mrs.  Glittering;  and  as  Mi- 
randa fixed  her  brown  eyes  on  me  a little  quizzi- 
cally, I fancied,  I had  to  add,  and  to  Mrs.  Glitter- 
ing’s daughter.  How  many  lies  I had  been  led 
into  telling  since  the  moment  when  I shook 
hands  with  Ferdinand  and  told  him  that  “ no- 
thing could  have  been  more  delightful  and  op- 
portune than  his  visit,  by  Jove” ! 

I devoted  myself  to  Miranda,  and  Cleverly  en- 
tered into  a conversation  with  Mrs.  Glittering. 
I saw  him  look  at  her  critically  and  then  glance 
at  me.  His  expression  was  significant,  but  it  was 
too  knowing,  too  amused,  too  sympathetic,  to  sig- 
nify simply  the  admiration  which  I wished  him  to 
feel.  Was  it,  could  it  be,  that  Ferdinand  fancied 
that  I— oh,  impossible! — that  I was  in  love  with 
Mrs.  Glittering?  Evidently  lie  understood  me  less 
than  when  we  were  in  college  together,  and  since 
then  had  come  to  fancy  himself  deeply  sophisti- 
cated and  penetrating  in  affaire  of  tiie  heart. 

I murmured  to  Miranda:  “ I hope,  Miss  Glitter- 
ing, that  you  will  like  mv  friend.  He  has  lived 
abroad  a great  deal,  and  I suppose  that  is  the 
reason  he  prefers  French  to  English.  He  is  real- 
ly a sensible  fellow,  and  his  friends,  as  a usual 
thing,  do  not  mind  humoring  his  little  preference 
for  French.” 

“But,”  exclaimed  Miranda,  “that  is  absurd — 
very ! and  I cannot  speak  French ; I expect  peo- 
ple who  are  introduced  to  me  to  talk  English, 
and  I cannot  be  bothered — still,”  as  she  caught 
Ferdinand’s  smile  across  the  table — a smile  ex- 
pressive of  enthusiastic  admiration — “of  course 
he  came  here  at  mamma’s  invitation,  and  I will 
try  to  entertain  him.” 

I pretended  to  receive  this  concession  grate- 
fully, but  I saw  in  it  a bad  omen,  and  said,  sadly, 
to  myself : “ ‘ Who  ever  loved  tiiat  loved  not  at 
first  sight?’  Score  one  for  Ferdinand.” 


Presently  Mrs.  Glittering  addressed  a remark 
tome  about  American  opera,  or  the  musical  copy- 
right, and  we  began  one  of  our  usual  discussions 
upon  tiiose  noble  conversational  stand-byes.  Fer- 
dinand seized  tiie  opportunity  to  make  the  fol- 
lowing interesting  speech  to  Miranda  : 

"Miss  Glittering,  mV*/  pas,  ahem,  ne  fait  U pas 
froid — er — tiiat  is,  chandt" 

“Ha,”  thought  I,  “ it  works,”  and  still  I felt 
somewhat  worried.  If  my  little  deception  was  not 
discovered,  it  would  prevent  Ferdinand’s  estab- 
lishing a friendship  with  the  Glittering*,  and  all 
would  be  well.  But  if  even  with  imperfect  facili- 
ty for  conversation  he  yet  found  Miranda’s  so- 
ciety sufficiently  attractive  to  tempt  him  to  stay — 
he  never  had  visited  me  for  more  than  three  davs 
at  a time — my  unjustifiable  fib  would  be  discov- 
ered. What  would  the  frank  and  generous  Mrs. 
Glittering  think  of  it?  I should  l>e  in  disgrace; 
and  Ferdinand — ah,  what  was  he  saying?  Alas, 
though  lie  and  Miranda  were  struggling  through 
an  intermittent  conversation  that  suggested  the 
exercises  of  tiie  French  grammar,  they  made  up 
for  lack  of  phrase  by  smiling  eloquently  at  each 
oilier. 

In  watching  a charming  little  pantomime  be- 
tween them,  I became  quite  incapable  of  taking 
part  in  a conversation  witli  Mrs.  Glittering.  Mi- 
randa had  taken  a daisy  from  the  cluster  at  her 
breast,  and,  as  Ferdinand  had  evidently  insisted, 
had  given  it  his  name.  Then  I could  hear  her 
sweet  voice,  “//  rn'ahne,  un  pen,  hraucoup,  passion- 
ndneut,  pax  dn  tout.  11  m'aime,  un  pen,  heauconp , 
passio nne merit  ” — he  made  her  stop  there,  possess- 
ed himself  of  the  daisy,  and  with  tiiat  petal  pulled 
off  all  tiie  rest!  “ Oh,  mv  unlucky  stars!”  I 
groaned  inwardly,  “ he  has  told  her,  w ithout  even 
the  aid  of  English,  something  which  ail  my  un- 
tiring and  pointed  demonstration  lias  failed  to 
make  her  comprehend.”  Did  she  understand 
him  ? She  blushed  beautifully,  and  said  : 

“ Mamma,  I have  been  thinking  tiiat  Mr.  Ben- 
der’s friend  ” (my  friend,  indeed ! I had  mentally 
already  east  him  off)  “ might  like  to  hear  you  sing 
this  evening.  He  says  he  is  fond  of  music.  Per- 
haps they  will  come  home  with  us  after  din- 

The  invitation  was  given  and  accepted.  I played 
Mrs.  Glittering’s  accompaniment  tiiat  evening  as 
usual.  Our  first  song  was  applauded,  our  second 
was  “Exquisite!”  “Charmingly  rendered!”  tiie 
third  was  received  with  enthusiasm  apparently 
too  great  for  words,  the  fourth  was  likewise  re- 
ceived in  silence.  We  looked  around.  The  par- 
lor was  empty,  and  the  flash  of  a w hite  gown  at- 
tended by  a dark  shadow  down  tiie  garden  walk 
indicated  the  delinquent  audience. 

Mrs.  Glittering  selected  another  song  and  I 
placed  the  accompaniment,  feeling  rather  dra- 
matic. I pictured  to  myself  iny  rival  making 
himself  odiously  agreeable,  both  he  and  Miranda 
forgetting  me — me,  the  unsuspecting  friend  who 
hud  ruined  his  own  happiness  by  introducing  his 
false  friend.  I saw  myself  devoting  a lonely 
and  melancholy  life  to  my  profession,  and  grad- 
ually becoming  cold-blooded  and  scheming,  after 
tiie  manner  of  villains  disappointed  in  love  in 
the  second  chapter  of  popular  novels.  Suddenly 
Mrs.  Glittering  ceased  to  sing.  I looked  up.  Her 
eyes  were  full  of  tears. 

“All !”  I exclaimed.  “Yes,  it  is  very  touching, 
very,  indeed  ! Er — botli  the  air  and  tiie  words  are 
— are  so  exquisitely  adapted  to  the  sentiment!” 

“ No,”  said  Mrs.  Glittering,  “ it  is  not  a specially 
affecting  song.  My  audience  is  inclined  to  wan- 
der this  evening.  No  matter;  I was  thinking  of 
something  else.  I am  troubled  ” — the  tears  be- 
gan to  fall. 

“ Mrs.  Glittering,”  I exclaimed,  much  affected 
by  her  grief,  and  forgetting  my  own  gloomy  re- 
flections, “ what  is  it?  My  dear  ! It  breaks  my 
heart  to  see — ” and  obeying  a sudden  impulse, 

I put  mv  arm  around  her  waist,  lifted  tiie  quiv- 
ering chin,  and  tried  to  kiss  away  the  tears.  She 
showed  no  indignation,  but  she  said,"  I am  trou- 
bled about — Miranda.” 

My  hands  dropped.  I had  forgotten  Miranda. 
Site  went  on,  rapidly, “ Mr.  Bender,  you  are  in  love 
with  her !” 

“ I — yes — oh  yes — certainly — er — devotedly.” 

“ You  wish  to  marry  her?” 

“ Yes.  But,  my  dear  Mrs.  Glittering,  perhaps 
she  does  not  care  for  me.  1 never  asked  her.” 

“ Of  course  she  does,”  rejoined  Mrs.  Glittering. 

“ I am  sure  she  must,  when  she  quite  understands 
your  deep  affection  for  her.” 

“ Er — I — I hope  so,”  I replied. 

“ Yes,  oh  yes;  that  is  settled.  I want  her  to 
marry  you.  I promise  you  tiiat  she  shall.  There 
is  only  one  difficulty,  that  is,  that  I have  prom- 
ised tiiat  she  shall  marry  some  one  else ! 

“It  is  a strange  story.  Mr.  Glittering  was  in- 
debted to  his  foreman  for  a discovery  in  the  fish- 
canning process,  and  there  were  otiier  business  ob- 
ligations. He  promised  the  man  that  Miranda 
should  marry  his  son.  When  he  was  dying  he 
told  me  of  it,  and  nsked  me  to  repeat  tiie  prom- 
ise. I refused.  He  was  very  angry,  and  said  that 
lie  should  leave  his  entire  fortune  to  an  institu- 
tion, and  tiiat  he  should  die  without  blessing  bis 
wife  or  his  little  daughter.  He  was  a very  pe- 
culiar man,  very. 

“ The  doctor  said  that  if  his  mind  wore  set  at 
rest  his  life  might  be  saved.  It  seemed  like  mur- 
der not  to  promise,  so  I promised,  and  it  has  wor- 
ried me  ever  since.  And  now  I do  want  her  to 
marry  you.  I want  you  to  gain  her  consent,  and 
then  when  this  other  claimant  appears  site  will 
refuse  him.  It  is  not  keeping  my  word,  hut  I can- 
not see  your  heart  broken.  This  foreman’s  son, 
Albert  Victor  Carp — I have  no  doubt  lie  is  a vul- 
gar, presuming  young  man — was  to  present  his 
claim — ugh ! claim  ! — on  Miranda's  eighteenth 
birthday.  That  is  next  month.  Miranda  does 
not  know  of  this,  and  I have  told  you  that  you 
may  act  accordingly.  As  far  as  my  consent  and 
influence  can  avail,  you  are  Miranda's  affianced 
husband.” 

I stood  gazing  at  a portrait  of  Mr.  Glittering, 
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and  thinking  what  an  adorable  wife  that  fortu- 
nate man  hud  had.  1 found  myself  wondering  if 
Miranda  would  ever  grow  into  half  as  charming 
a woman,  when  I suddenly  realized  that  Mrs.  Glit- 
tering was  looking  at  me  in  puzzled  silence,  and 
that  it  was  the  proper  thing  for  me  to  express 
some  enthusiasm.  IIow  kind  she  was ! how 
thoughtful  for  the  happiness  of  others'.  I did 
not  deserve  such  a — mother-in-law. 

“Mrs.  Glittering.’’  I exclaimed,  “you  have 
made  me  very  happy  ! Your  confidence  in  me, 
your  preference  for  me  as — as  your  daughter’s 
husband  renders  me  — renuers  me — ” I had 
taken  her  hand  ; she  looked  so  distractingly  love- 
ly and  so  sad  that  1 could  think  of  nothing  else. 
I tried  in  vain  to  remember  what  1 had  begun  to 
say.  Her  little  hand  which  I held  was  trembling. 
There  was  an  ostentatious  cough  at  the  door. 
Ferdinand  and  Miranda  had  returned. 

He  and  I took  our  leave  soon  after.  My  brain 
was  in  a w hirl.  I was  Miranda’s  accepted  lover 
— accepted  by  her  mother — Ferdinand  evidently 
her  favored  suitor — an  unknown  Albert  Victor 
Carp  liable  to  appear  at  any  moment  to  claim 
her  hand  in  fulfilment  of  a sacred  promise  ; and 
if,  after  all,  I married  her,  Mrs.  Glittering  would 
be — would  be  my  mother-in-law!  Strange  that 
that  last,  thought  gave  me  such  a feeling  of  dis- 
appointment and  depression.  I had  no  reason  to 
suppose  that  she  would  not  fill  that  role  as  she 
did  everything — gracefully  and  generously.  But 
perhaps  Ferdinand  had  already  made  discour- 
aging progress  in  his  suit.  I took  it  for  granted 
that  he  was  in  love  with  her. 

“ Ferdii^md,”  said  I,  “ how  did  you  get  on  with 
Miss  Glittering?” 

“Oh,  not  so  had!”  replied  that  complacent 
young  man.  “I  said  everything  I could  recall 
from  my  French  exercises,  and  I just  saved  my- 
self once  or  twice  from  lapsing  into,  ‘ How  many 
children  has  the  good  baker  who  sells  bread, 
cheese,  and  cake  ?’  and,  ‘ When  you  go  to  market 
will  you  buy  me  an  envelope,  a pound  of  beef, 
and  a yard  of  silk  velvet?’  and  some  of  the  other 
inanities  which  I learned  in  some  confounded 
conversational  method  or  other.”  He  laughed 
excitedly,  and  went  on,  “But  I say,  Zacli — ” 

Ferdinand’s  remarks  and  many  other  things 
were  just  then  forever  out  short  by  the  arrival 
of  a telegraph  messenger.  I read  the  telegram, 
paid  the  boy,  packed  niv  valise,  went  to  Ohio, 
and  passed  five  weeks  at  the  bedside  of  the  only 
unde  I have  in  the  world.  He  did  not  die,  as 
had  been  anticipated,  but  recovered,  and  took  a 
deep  interest  in  the  complicated  love  affair  which 
1 described  to  him.  Mrs.  Glittering  and  I wrote 
every  day.  Ferdinand  passed  a good  deal  of 
time  with  the  Glitterings  while  awaiting  mv  re- 
turn, so  he  wrote  me. 

At  the  end  of  three  weeks  my  uncle  said  to 
me:  “ Zaoheray,  you  had  better  take  the  night 
train  for  Delphi  Junction,  and  get  there  Indore 
Albert  Victor  Carp  marries  one  of  those  Gilding 
— Glittering  women,  and  your  friend  Cleverness 
— what’s  his  name? — Cleverly — the  other.  You 
can  visit  me  again  later.  Now,  I do  not  want 
those  fellows  putting  on  any  airs  from  a finan- 
cial stand-point,  so  I have  placed  a sum  to  your 
credit  at  Goldpen’s,  my  banker’s.  It  will  place 
things  on  a more  satisfactory  basis  until  your 
law  practice  is  established.  Goldpen  will  write 
you.  Do  not  say  anything;  I shall  have  a re- 
lapse if  you  do.  Just  go  home  and  precipitate 
matters,  and  if  you  need  anv  advice  telegraph  me.” 

As  I was  opening  my  office  at  Delphi  Junction 
the  next  day,  Tim,  the  bell  boy  from  Hotel  Royal, 
siui  leiily  appeared  and  said  : 

*•  Mr.  Bender,  you  are  wanted  at  the  hotel.  A 
man  in  the  parlor  rang  for  me,  and  says,  ‘Go 
and  get  a justice  of  the  peace’ ; and  the  lady  with 
him  says,  ‘ Immediately.  We  want  some  impor- 
tant papers  made  out’;  and  I says,  ‘Yes,  sir,  I 
will,  lady’;  and  the  clerk  sent  me  after  you. 
There’s  another  man  in  the  parlor,  who  came  in 
in  a tearing  hurry,  and  swore  about  an  accident 
detaining  his  train  all  day,  and  he  ordered  the 
best  rig  that  this  antcdelugian  tavern — I think 
that  was  what  lie  called  Hotel  Royal — afforded ; 
and  when  I told  him  that  he  would  have  to  wait 
half  an  hour,  he  swore  some  more  and  gave  me 
fifty  cents.  It’s  the  other  man  that  wants  you 
— the  one  that  ain’t  a blonde — it  ain’t  him.” 

Guided  by  the  bell-boy’s  lucid  instructions,  I 
passed  by  a calm,  correct-looking  blonde  who 
stood  in  the  middle  of  the  room,  gazing  at  the 
black  silk  hat  which  he  held,  and  who,  as  I en- 
tered, turned  a pair  of  angry  blue  eyes  upon  me. 
Evidently  it  wasn’t  him. 

I advanced  to  the  bay-window,  where  stood  a 
lady  and  a gentleman  looking  out. 

“I  am  a justice  of  the  peace.  Why,  Ferdi- 
nand! Miss  Glittering!” 

Some  idea  of  the  situation  began  to  dawn 
upon  me  from  their  expression,  and  from  the 
general  aspect  of  the  affair. 

“Good  heavens  !”  I ejaculated,  helplessly. 

Miranda  offered  me  her  vinaigrette,  and  Ferdi- 
nand grasped  my  hand  and  said:  “Why,  Zaeli, 
mv  dear  fellow,  I am  glad  to  see  you.  I forgot 
that  you  are  a justice  of  the  peace.  I thought 
von  were  in  Ohio.  We  want  to  be  married." 

“But,”  I replied,  “isn't  this  a little  sudden? 
Where  is  Mrs.  Glittering?” 

“Sudden?  Not  at  all,”  said  Miranda.  “We 
have  been  engaged  a week,  and  this  morning  when 
I told  mamma  that  we  wished  to  be  married,  she 
snubbed  me  and  furbude  me  to  mention  the  sub- 
ject until  you  came  home.  As  if  that  made  any 
difference.  She  was  very  cruel  and  unreasonable. 
She  lias  been  very  queer  and  absent-minded  ever 
since  you  left,  and  I am  glad  you  have  come 
hack.1*  And  Miranda  evinced  her  joy  at  my  re- 
turn bv  bursting  into  tears,  aud  using  the  vinai- 
grette which  I hastily  returned  to  her.  I tried  to 
argue  with  Ferdinand,  but  he  seemed  only  to  be 
interested  in  wiping  away  Miranda’s  tears.  He 
noticed  me  just  enough  to  say,  Btiffly,  “ I have  a 
license,  and  if  you  decline  to  perform  the  cere- 
mony, I can  find  a minister.” 


“Miss  Glittering  is  very  young.  I dislike  to 
perform  this  ceremony  without,  her  mother’s  con- 
sent." 

“ I was  eighteen  yesterday,”  said  Miranda, 
corking  up  her  vinaigrette,  and  .suddenly  touch- 
ing the  electric  bell.  It  was  a critical  moment. 
I came  perilously  near  running  into  the  irate 
blonde  as  I hastened  to  the  bell. 

“ Allow  me  to  send  for  some  ink  and  paper,” 
I exclaimed  ; “ I will  marry  you.  Pray  return  to 
your  seat.  I will  speak  to  the  bell  boy.” 

She  stood  suspiciously  by  while  I gave  the  or- 
der, but  was  constrained  to  retreat  to  the  bay- win- 
dow and  her  lover,  when  the  blonde,  whether  by 
accident  or  moved  by  a friendly  impulse,  saun- 
tered up  and  said,  “ Here ! what  about  that  con- 
founded carriage  ?" 

I seized  the  opportunity  to  give  my  card  to  the 
boy  and  tell  him  to  take  it  to  Mrs.  Glittering, 
and  ask  her  to  meet  me  in  the  hotel  parlor  im- 
mediately on  urgent  business.  Then  I waited  at 
the  door  and  reflected.  The  etiquette  of  this 
love  affair  demanded  that  I should  now  find  my- 
self a blighted  beiug.  But  far  from  anathema- 
tizing the  friend  who  had  usurped  me  in  Mi- 
randa’s affections,  I found  myself  complacently 
thinking  that  lie  was  a splendid  fellow,  and  would 
make  the  dear  girl  a capital  husband.  \Y  lint  could 
it  mean  ? Five  weeks  ago  I had  seen  every  rea- 
son to  believe  that  I was  in  love.  I had  reasoned 
the  matter  out  carefully.  Since  then  I had  made 
no  new  friends.  No  one  had  appeared  to  fill  her 
place  in  my  heart,  and  yet — and  yet — Mi  s.  Glit- 
tering would  certainly  lie  with  us  in  a moment. 
I hastily  concluded  my  reverie  as  Ferdinand  said, 
suspiciously : 

“See  here,  it  takes  your  bell  boy  a long  while 
to  get  those  writing  materials.  You  had  better 
ring  again  or  begin  without  them,”  and  he  walked 
toward  the  bell. 

“ Come  back  here,”  I said,  desperately.  “ I can 
go  on  without  them,  if  you  insist  upon  it.  Stand  up 
— er — wait  a moment  while  I think  of  the  form.” 
I walked  meditatively  to  the  window.  No  Mrs. 
Glittering  in  sight.  Miranda  and  Ferdinand  alert 
and  suspicious  ; no  more  time  to  lie  gained  in  that 
way,  evidently.  1 returned  to  them.  “ Now  let 
us  have  this  done  right.  Ferdinand,  that  is  the 
wrong  side.” 

“ Now,  Mr.  Justice,  is  this  right?”  said  Miran- 
da, gavly. 

I reflected  again  as  long  as  I dared. 

“ Yes,  that  will  do.  Take  her  hand,  Ferdinand" 
(anything  to  interest  them  until  Mrs.  Glittering 
should  arrive).  “ Wait ! I must  read  the  license.” 

“No!  That’s  all  right;  go  ahead,”  said  Ferdi- 
nand. 

“ Give  me  the  document.  The  ceremony  will 
not  be  legal  unless  I read  it.  You  need  not  hold 
her  hand  while  I examine  this  paper,  Ferdinand.” 

I read  it  carefully  enough  to  know  it  by  heart, 
ami  listened  for  a step  on  the  stairs.  Silence, 
except  for  the  tread  of  the  blond  young  man, 
who  seemed  to  be  amusing  himself  by  walking 
from  one  window  to  another. 

“ Now  we  are  all  ready.  Bow  to  partners  ! — 
I mean,  take  Miss  Glittering’s  hand,  Ferdinand. 
Now,  then,  Ferdinand  Cleverly,  Miranda  Glitter- 
ing,” and  I was  about  to  add,  “I  would  not  on 
any  account  marry  you  without  Mrs.  Glittering’s 
knowledge  and  consent,”  when  the  blonde  over- 
turned a chair  behind  me,  a quick  step  was  heard 
in  the  hall,  and  a musical  voice  exclaimed,  “ Lord ! 
Miranda!  Mr.  Cleverly!  and  Mr.  Bender!  how 
do  you  do  ? What  does  this  mean  ?” 

“ Oh  1 mamma  dear,  Mr.  Bender  was  just  going 
to  marry  us.  He — he  quite  approves  of  it,  mam- 
ma darling." 

Mrs.  Glittering  turned  to  me  incredulously. 

“ Do  you,  Mr.  Bender  ?” 

And  then  I flatter  myself  that  in  the  matter  of 
eloquence  I did  myself  proud ; as  to  generosity, 
in  the  light  of  subsequent  events,  I make  no 
special  claim. 

“ Yes,  my  dear  friend,  I do,”  and  I took  Mrs. 
Glittering's  hand, and  actually  patted  her  shoulder 
in  mv  enthusiasm.  “ I can  recommend  Ferdinand 
with  all  my  heart.  I shall  be  happy  to  continue 
the  ceremony.” 

She  looked  at  me  in  silence,  evidently  strug- 
gling with  some  strong  emotion. 

“ Ah  !”  I thought,  “ a mother’s  heart !”  and 
said : “ She  must  be  married  some  time,  you  know. 
It  vt  hard  to  part  from  her — " 

She  disdained  my  comfort,  and,  turning  to  her 
daughter,  said,  solemnly,  “ But,  Miranda,  you  have 
no  trousseau.” 

“ I have  thought  of  that,  mamma  dear.  I have 
all  my  summer  gowns.” 

“And  I should  wish  to  make  some  property 
arrangements.  There  is  the  corner  lot  opposite 
the  Methodist  church,  on  Jamaica  Street,  New 
York,  and  some  shares  in  the  fish-canning  fac- 
tory which  I intended  for  you,  Miranda.  And,” 
in  a whisper,  turning  to  me,  “ there  is  Mr.  Carp!" 

“Where?”  And  I started  violently  as  the 
blonde  tipped  over  another  chair. 

“ His  claim,  you  know.  He  ought  to  have  been 
here  yesterday  ; so.  no  matter.  You  really  want 
her  to  marry  Mr.  Cleverly  ?” 

“ Why,  yes,”  I replied.  “ I thought  I was  a 
little  in  love  w ith  her  some  weeks  ago,  but  now' 
I am  prepared  to  give  her  my  blessing,  and  re- 
gard her  as  a sort  of  a daughter.” 

Mrs.  Glittering  blushed,  strange  to  say,  and 
prevented  my  continuing  by  saying  to  Miranda: 
“ My  dear,  I shall  not — that  is,  I would  not,  be 
married  in  a hotel  parlor,  but  you  have  a right 
to  your  own  choice.  And  if  you  wish  to  be  mar- 
ried in  a French  sateen  trimmed  with  imitation 
lace,  you  may  do  so.  Here  is  mv  hand,  Ferdi- 
nand. Take  good  care  of  my  little  girl.  Mr. 
Bender,  will  you  send  for  Mr.  Portly,  the  pro- 
prietor, and  ask  him  to  w itness  the  marriage  cere- 
mony, and  also  to  order  the  preparation  of  the 
wedding  breakfast?” 

Word  was  returned  from  the  office  that  Mr. 
Portly  was  out  of  town,  and  the  head  waiter 
pledged  himself  to  have  in  readiness,  within  twen- 


ty-five minutes,  a breakfast  quite  comnir  it  font, 
short  of  engraved  invitations. 

“ But,”  persisted  Mrs.  Glittering,  “ we  must 
have  another  witness;  we  cannot  ask  the  head 
waiter.  Shall  I send  for  rite  clerk,  or  for  some 
one  from  the  village?” 

Just  then  the  blond  young  man  touched  me  on 
the  arm.  “Glad  to  lie  of  any  service,"  lie  mur- 
mured. 

“ Ah  !"  I exclaimed,  “ Mrs.  Glittering,  Miss  Glit- 
tering, Mr.  Cieverlv,  allow  me  to  present,  er — uni 
— ahem — " and  my  voice  died  away  in  that  in- 
articulate gurgle  which  we  all  affect  when  we 
do  not  know,  have  not  the  courage  to  ask,  nor 
the  effrontery  to  guess  at  a name. 

Then  I pronounced  the  words  which  made  Fer- 
dinand and  Miranda  man  and  wife.  A little  con- 
fusion followed.  Miranda  shed  a few  tears.  Mrs. 
Glittering  kissed  her,  aud  t, timing  to  me,  said, 
“Your  friend" — meaning  the  witness — “must, 
breakfast  with  us,”  and  she  handed  him  the  pen  to 
witness  the  certificate  with  a trembling  hand  and  a 
smile  from  eyes  which  were  bright  with  tears. 
He  took  the  pen  in  his  left  hand,  offered  his  right 
to  Ferdinand,  and  said: 

“ Mr.  Cleverly,  accept  mv  congratulations  ami 
best  wishes.”  lie  bowed  to  Miranda,  and  turning 
to  Mrs.  Glittering,  said  : “ Mrs.  Glittering,  I can- 
not aeeept  your  kind  invitation  to-day  ; 1 nit  when 
you  have  a wedding  breakfast  of  your  own,  count 
me  in.  Mr.  Bender,  I hope  that  I may  have  the 
opportunity  to  congratulate  yon  on  a similar  oc- 
casion— soon.”  He  dipped  the  pen  in  the  ink,  and 
added,  sentontiously,  “ A miss  is  as  good  as  a 
mile,”  signed  his  name,  and  bowed  himself  out. 
With  our  witness,  faultlessly  attired  and  elegant 
of  manner,  the  party  lost  the  only  member  whose 
appearance  wus  at  all  in  keeping  with  the  occa- 
sion. Which  looked  the  character  more,  the  bride- 
groom who  was  clad  in  a blue  and  white  tennis 

suit,  or  Mr. ? I looked  for  his  signature.  It 

was  Albert  Victor  Carp. 

And  so  I married  Ferdinand  and  Miranda. 
They  are  absent  oil  their  bridal  tour;  and  I am 
wedded — to  the  legal  profession  (whether  tempo- 
rarily or  permanently,  Mrs.  Glittering  shall  decide 
when  she  returns  from  California,  whither  site 
has  gone  on  business).  I am  just  now'  looking 
into  the  law  as  to  fish  canning.  Mrs.  Glittering 
is  my  first  client,  and,  ns  keen  observers  like  Mi- 
randa, Ferdinand,  mv  uncle,  Mr.  Albert  Victor 
Carp,  and  the  reader  long  ago  perceived — as  I my- 
self discovered  lately  in  an  inspired  moment 
wherein  many  things  were  explained — she  is  mv 
first  love. 


NEW  YORK'S  NEW  MUSIC  HALL. 

Thk  need  of  a music  halt  such  as  is  now  in 
course  of  erection  on  the  corner  of  Fifty-seventh 
Street  and  Seventh  Avenue,  in  this  city,  lias  long 
been  realized  by  the  higher  musical  fraternities 
of  New  York.  This,  instead  of  being  a mush- 
room enterprise,  has  been  under  consideration 
for  several  years  umong  a few  exponents  mid 
patrons  of  music,  notably  the  late  Dr.  L.  I )am- 
resell  and  Mr.  Morris  Reno.  Seventeen  years 
ago,  through  the  active  co-operation  of  these 
two  gentlemen,  the  Oratorio  Society  was  founded, 
and  five  years  later  the  Symphony  Society  of  New 
York.  Dr.  Dnmrnsch  and  Mr.  Reno  frequently 
discussed  the  desirability  of  a proper  1 1 a 1 1 for 
the  two  societies.  After  the  death  of  Dr.  Dain- 
rosch,  Mr.  Reno  continued  to  nourish  this  idea, 
which,  however,  without  the  munificent  financial 
assistance  of  Mr.  Andrew  Carnegie  probably 
would  not  have  been  carried  out  in  years  to  come. 
The  lack  of  proper  music  hulls  in  the  metropolis 
is  obvious  to  every  one  who  is  aware  that  the 
only  hall  at  present  acoustically  fitted  for  concerts 
is  .Steinway,  and  even  that,  has  neither  sufficient 
accommodations  nor  is  it  well  situated.  Chieker- 
ing  Hall  is  far  too  small,  and  the  Metropolitan 
Opera-house,  though  excellently  adapted  for  oper- 
atic performances,  is  bv  no  means  a good  concert 
hull. 

The  so-called  Music  Hall  Company  was  organ- 
ized and  incorporated  in  March,  1889,  by  the  fol- 
lowing members  of  the  Symphony  and  Oratorio 
societies  of  New  York:  Messrs.  Andrew  Carnegie, 
Walter  J.  Damrosch,  Morris  Reno,  Stephen  M. 
Knevals,  and  William  B.  Tuthill.  A board  of 
directors  was  chosen,  comprising  the  following 
named  gentlemen  : Morris  Reno,  President;  Ste- 
phen M.  Knevals,  Treasurer ; Frederick  William 
IIolls,  Secretary  ; John  W.  Ailkcn,  Andrew  Car- 
negie, Walter  J.  Damrosch,  Sherman  W.  Knevals, 
William  B.  Tuthill,  and  John  J.  Wilson. 

At  the  time  the  company  was  organized  the 
capital  stock  was  to  have  been  $800,000,  but  this 
sum  was  recently  augmented  to  $(500,000.  Of 
this  stock  Mr.  Andrew  Carnegie  owns  $500,000. 
The  cost  of  the  building,  including  the  land,  will 
be  $l,100,00o.  The  cost  to  maintain  it,  includ- 
ing the  interest  on  the  mortgage,  is  calculated  at 
*50,000  annually. 

The  original  purpose  of  the  organization  was 
to  provide  a suitable  hall,  meeting  all  acoustic 
requirements,  for  the  production  of  concert  mu- 
sic, and  in  addition  a number  of  small  halls  for 
chamber  music,  lectures,  and  other  minor  enter- 
tainments. 

The  main  hall  or  auditorium  is  to  be  leased  for 
concerts,  and  there  will  be  a variety  of  rooms 
suitable  for  lodges,  artists’  studios,  rehearsals, 
fairs,  private  theatricals,  etc.  When  necessary 
or  desired  the  main  hall  can  be  converted  into  a 
magnificent  ball-room,  connecting  with  a spacious 
banquet  chamber. 

The  site  was  selected  not  only  on  account  of 
its  being  in  one  of  the  finest  parts  of  the  city, 
with  its  western  side  on  an  avenue  and  its  facade 
on  Fiftv-seventli  Street  (one  of  the  wide  uptown 
thoroughfares),  but  also  because  the  social,  not 
to  say  commercial,  movement  in  New  York  is  and 
has  been  for  some  time  uptown,  and  doubtless 
within  a few  years  it  will  be  said  of  the  new  mu- 
sic hall  that  it  occupies  a central  location. 
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The  architectural  style  of  the  building  will  tie 
that  of  the  Venetian  Ben  ti--  nice,  »rh  who-o 
rich  development  the  names  of  San-ovino,  Ssu- 
tnichele,  Palladio,  and  Svamozzi  are  ,i-M  i m-d. 
It  will  not  resemble  imr  will  it  tie  identical  m 
purpose  with  anv  otlmr  hall  now  in  course  of 
construction.  As  ha.-  been  intimated,  it  mil  be 
devoted  to  tile  higher  class  of  i tin  i i.iiiiim  in  - 

As  for  the  admirable  and  ingenious  iutmior 
art  alignment,  the  auditorium  is  to  inelmie  t w o 
tiers  of  hayed  out.  boxes,  two  balconies,  and  a 
parquet — tin1  latter  capable  of  seating  over  one 
thousand  person*.  Tne  boxes  on  the  first  and 
tin:  end  boxes  on  the  seeond  tier  will  he  open, 
with  eoiimiunieating  anterooms.  A corridor,  w irii 
eleven  exits,  five  of  them  leading  to  Seventh 
Avenue,  is  to  environ  the  parquet.  The  g ainl 
vestibule,  with  seven  entrances,  is  to  be  on  Fiftv- 
seventli  Street.  L inter  tin*  auditorium  w ill  be 
the  banquet  ball,  which  will  acroimimd  ilc  over 
one  thousand  people,  and  innv  sieve  as  well  tin* 
purposes  of  a rehearsal  hall.  On  occasions  w hen 
the  banquet  hall  is  occupied,  the  adjoining  looms 
in  the  lateral  portion  of  the  building  tnav  be  con- 
vened into  meeting,  committee  rooms,  etc 

In  addition  to  the  chamber  music  hail  there 
will  he  in  the  lateral  building  a smaller  dining- 
room, ;»/ it*  xnlwix,  cloak,  and  toilet  rooms.  In 
the  basement  will  he  loealed  the  kitchens.  Tin: 
roof  story  will  he  devoted  to  studios  for  artist*. 
In  the  tippet  part  of  tin*  budding,  facing  on  Fif- 
ty-seventh Street,  there  will  be  rooms  adapted  for 
choruses  and  quarters  for  soloist*  and  conduc- 
tors. A commodious  chapter-room  will  he  situ- 
ated over  the  chamber  music  lull,  while  ju-t. 
above  the  stage  area  of  the  auditorium  will  he  a 
gymnasium. 

Three  elevators  ought  to  insure  adequate,  ser- 
vice and  render  accessible  every  part  of  the  build- 
ing, in  which  efficient  provisions  will  be  made  to 
have  thorough  ventilation.  The  walls  of  the  au- 
ditorium particularly  are  to  receive  brilliant  mod- 
ern decorations,  and  nothing  in  respect  to  the 
comfort  of  future  visitors  to  this  building  it 
seems  lias  been  overlooked.  H is  expected  that 
the  music  hull  will  be  finished  on  the  1st.  of  Octo- 
ber, 1890.  Lkon  Mn.ui. 


THE  LENOX  LYCEUM  BUILDING. 

A mono  the  new'  buildings  erected  for  amuse- 
ment purpo-es  in  New  York  city  the  Letmx  Ly- 
ceum Building,  situated  near  the  corner  of  Madi- 
son Avenue  and  Fifty-ninth  Street,  commands 
attention  as  one  of  the  most  complete  institutions 
of  its  kind.  The  interior  dimensions  of  the  build- 
ing are  135  feet  in  diameter,  74  feet  in  height, 
and  each  of  the  two  entrances  on  Madison  Av- 
enue and  Fifty-ninth  Street  is  25  feet  in  width. 
The  stage,  Imilf.  under  a shell-shaped  ceiling,  can 
be  seen  from  every  part  of  the  auditorium,  ami, 
when  used  for  an  orchestra,  will  seat  comfortably 
sixty-four  musicians,  with  ample  room  for  con- 
ductor and  soloists.  The  floor  space  of  7535  feet 
affords  a superb  area  for  dancing,  with  stainvavs 
on  either  side  of  the  hall,  leading  to  coat-rooms, 
etc.  The  entire  area  of  the  hall,  including  the* 
sixtv-two  boxes,  each  holding  six  seats,  but  ex- 
clusive of  the  two  entrances,  is  12,750  feet.  The 
dining-room  will  comfortably  seat.  7<>o  people. 
The  kitchens  and  cafe  ate  immediately  under  the 
dancing-room,  or  lutli  proper,  and  ate  admirably 
appointed. 

The  stage  is  in  the  centre  of  the  building,  fa- 
cing Madison  Avenue,  50  feet  l>v  25;  opposite  is 
a balcony  capable  of  seating  thirty  musicians,  for 
promenade  music,  and  immediately  underneath 
this  a private  box,  to  lie  used  by  committees,  etc. 

The  staling  capacity  of  the  hall  will  be  for 
about  1500  people  ; this  includes  tin*  boxes,  which 
start  from  either  side  of  the  stage,  and  encircle 
the  entire  auditorium  in  two  tiers,  one  above  the* 
other.  The  ceiling  frame  is  finitely  of  iron,  cov- 
ered with  papier-mache,  and  tno-t  beanlifullv  ami 
artistically  decorated  throughout  ; the  crown  of 
tlie  dome  in  particular,  with  its  delicately  traced 
figures  in  relief  and  ivory  tinted — being  special- 
ly noteworthy  for  their  strength  of  detail  and 
finish — forming  one  of  the  most  perfect  pieces  of 
plaster-work  ever  applied  to  a building  of  this 
class.  The  decorations  of  tin*  interior  of  the 
hail  are  in  the  early  Italian  Renaissance  stvb-. 
Tile  prevailing  colors  are  Venetian  red,  a delicate 
shade  of  blue,  and  others  to  Itanuoni/**  there- 
with, tastefully  ornamented  w itli  gold-leaf. 

The  special  feature  in  the  construction  of  the 
building  is  the  pains  taken  to  provide  for  a per- 
fect system  of  ventilation.  This  is,  or  should  t><» 
the  salient  point  in  every  amusement,  building-,, 
but  is  rarely  met  in  such  perfection  as  in  the 
Lenox  Lyceum.  In  the  basement  there  lias  boon 
provided  a huge  cylinder,  attached  to  an  eight- 
foot  Stnrtevant  fan,  which  furnishes  to  the  stor- 
age register  pure  air  in  equal  proportions  of  hot 
and  cold.  The  storage  reservoir  of  hot  air  con- 
sists of  a huge  tin  box  placed  in  a wide  closet, 
below  the  lower  tier  of  boxes,  from  which  tin* 
heat  is  expelled  through  registers  level  with  the 
floor  aud  others  high  up  on  the  wadis  «,f  i|H* 
building.  On  the  other  side  of  tile  basement,  is 
another  large  cylinder  with  -t  five-foot  Sturtevanr. 
fan,  and  used  to  expel  the  foul  or  impute  air; 
this  is  first  driven  into  a huge  tin  box  placed  un- 
der the  stage,  and  front  there?  expelled  through  ;l 
shaft  above  the  level  of  the  roof,  on  the  opposite 
side  from  the  chimney  which  receives  the  pure 
air.  As  both  these  fans  are  Mtuulinm  ou*i\  ;l  f. 
work,  the  atmosphere  is  being  constantly  ciiungcil  - 
the  result  being  an  even  and  agreeable  tempera- 
ture. The  building  will  be  lighted  throughout, 
by  gas  and  electric  lamps. 

The  building  is  intended  to  be  used  for  con- 
certs, balls,  dinners,  and  various  other  public  i.,,f 
private  assemblages.  Mr.  John  D.  Criinmin.-,  i|lt. 
well-known  contractor,  is  the  owner  and  Jam t ■< -i 
of  tin:  Lenox  Lyceum,  which  will  he  ready  f,  ,v 
use  about  the  1st  of  December. 

Harry  F.  Mawsojj. 
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A HAZARD  OF  NEW  FORTUNES.* 

BY  WILLIAM  DEAN  HOWELLS. 


TART  FIFTH. 

XV. 

While  we  are  still  young  wo  feel  a kind  of 
pride,  a sort  of  tierce  pleasure,  in  any  important 
experience,  such  as  we  have  read  of  or  heard  of 
in  the  lives  of  others,  no  matter  how  painful.  It 
was  this  pride,  this  pleasure,  which  Heaton  now 
felt  in  realizing  that  the  toils  of  fate  were  about 
him,  that  between  him  and  a future  of  which 
Christine  Drvfoos  must  be  the  genius,  there  was 
nothing  but  the  will,  the  mood,  the  fancy  of  a girl 
w ho  had  not  given  him  the  hope  that  either  could 
ever  again  be  in  his  favor.  He  had  nothing  to 
trust  to,  in  fact,  but  his  knowledge  that  he  had 
once  had  them  all;  she  did  not  deny  that;  but 
neither  did  she  conceal  that  lie  had  flung  away 
his  power  over  them,  and  she  had  told  him  that 
they  never  could  be  his  again.  A man  knows 
that  he  can  love  and  wholly  cease  to  love,  not 
once  merely,  but.  several  times;  he  recognizes  the 
fact  in  regard  to  himself,  both  theoretically  and 
practically  ; but  in  regard  to  women  he  cherishes 
the  superstition  of  the  romances  that  love  is  once 
for  all,  and  forever.'  It  was  because  Beaton  would 
not  believe  that  Alma  Leighton,  being  a woman, 
could  put  him  out  of  her  heart  after  suffering 
him  to  steal  into  it,  that  lie  now  hoped  anything 
from  her,  and  she  had  been  so  explicit  when  they 
last  spoke  of  that  affair  that  lie  did  not  hope 
much.  He  said  to  himself  that  lie  was  going 
to  east  himself  on  her  mercy,  to  take  whatever 
chance  of  life,  love,  and  work  there  was  in  her 
having  the  smallest  pity  on  him.  If  she  would 
have  none,  then  there  was  but  one  thing  he  could 
do:  marry  Christine  and  go  abroad.  lie  did  not 
see  how  he  could  bring  this  alternative  to  bear 
upon  Alma;  even  if  she  knew  what  he  would  do 
in  ease  of  a final  rejection,  lie  had  grounds  for 
fearing  she  would  not  care;  but  lie  brought  it  to 
bear  upon  himself,  and  it  nerved  him  to  a des- 
perate courage.  He  eould  hardly  wait  for  even- 
ing to  come,  before  he  went  to  see  her;  when  it 
came,  it  seemed  to  have  come  too  soon.  He  had 
wrought  himself  thoroughly  into  the  conviction 
that  he  was  in  earnest,  and  that  everything  de- 
pended upon  her  answer  to  him,  but  it  was  not 
till  he  found  himself  in  her  presence,  and  alone 
with  her,  that  he  realized  the  truth  of  his  con- 
viction. Then  the  influences  of  her  grace,  her 
gayetv,  her  arch  beauty,  above  all  her  good  sense, 
penetrated  his  soul  like  a subtle  intoxication,  and 
lie  said  to  himself  that  he  was  right;  he  could 
not  live  without  her ; these  attributes  of  hers 
were  what  he  needed  to  win  him,  to  cheer  him, 
to  charm  him,  to  guide  him.  He  longed  so  to 
please  her,  to  ingratiate  himself  with  her,  that  he 
attempted  to  be  light  like  her,  in  his  taik,  but 
lapsed  into  abysmal  absences,  and  gloomy  re- 
cesses of  introspection. 

“ What  are  you  laughing  at?”  he  asked,  sud- 
denly starting  from  one  of  these. 

“ What  you  are  thinking  of.” 

“ It’s  nothing  to  laugh  at.  Do  you  know  what 
ft  Is  Fin  thinking  of?” 

“ Don’t  tell,  if  it’s  dreadful.” 

“ Oh,  I dare  say  you  wouldn’t  think  it’s  dread- 
ful,” he  said,  with  bitterness.  “It’s  simply  the 
ease  of  a man  who  has  made  a fool  of  himself, 
and  sees  no  help  of  retrieval  in  himself.” 

“ Can  any  one  else  help  a man  unmake  a fool 
of  himself?”  she  asked  with  a smile. 

“ Yes.  In  a ease  like  this.” 

“Dear  me!  This  is  very  interesting.” 

She  did  not  ask  him  what  the  case  was,  but  he 
was  launched  now,  and  lie  pressed  on.  “I  am 
the  man  who  lias  made  a fool  of  himself — ” 

“ 01.!” 

“ And  you  can  help  me  out  if  you.  will.  Alma, 
I wish  you  could  see  me  as  I really  am.” 

“ Do  you,  Mr.  Beaton  ? Perhaps  I do.” 

“No;  you  don’t.  You’ve  formulated  me  in  a 
certain  way,  and  you  won’t  allow  for  the  change 
that  takes  place  in  every  one.  You  have  changed ; 
why  shouldn't  I ?” 

“ Has  this  to  do  with  your  having  made  a fool 
of  yourself  ?” 

“ Yes.” 

“ Oh  ! Then  I don’t  see  how  you  have  changed.” 

She  laughed,  and  he  too,  ruefully.  “ You’re 
cruel.  Not  hut  what  I deserve  your  mockery. 
But  the  change  was  not  from  the  capacity  of 
making  a fool  of  mvself.  I suppose  I shall  al- 
ways do  that  more  or  less — unless  you  help  ine. 
Alma ! Why  can’t  you  have  a little  compassion  ? 
You  know  that  I must  always  love  you.” 

“ Nothing  makes  me  doubt  that  like  your  sav- 
ing ir,  Mr.  Heaton.  But  now  you’ve  broken  your 

“ You  arc  to  blame  for  that.  You  knew  I 
couldn’t  keep  it !” 

“ Yes,  I’m  to  blame.  I was  wrong  to  let  you 
conic — after  that.  And  so  I forgive  you  for 
speaking  to  me  in  that  way  again.  But  it's  per- 
fectly impossible  and  perfectly  useless  for  me 
to  hear  vou  anv  more  on  that  subject;  and  so — • 
good-by !” 

!she  rose,  and  lie  perforce  with  licr.  “ And 
do  you  mean  it?”  he  asked.  “Forever?” 

“ Forever.  This  is  truly  the  last  time  I will 
ever  sec  you  if  I can  help  it.  Oh,  I feel  sorry 
enough  for  you!”  she  said  with  a glance  at  his 
face.  “ I do  believe  yon  are  in  earnest.  But  it’s 
too  lute  now.  Don’t  let  us  talk  about  it  any 
more  ! But  we  shall,  if  we  meet,  and  so — ” 

“ And  so,  good-bv  ! Well,  I’ve  nothing  more 
to  sav,  and  1 might  as  well  sav  that.  I think 
you’ve  been  very  good  to  me.  It  seems  to  me  as 
if  you  bad  been — shall  I say  ft  ? — trying  to  give 
me  a chance.  Is  that  so?” 

She  dropped  her  eves,  and  did  not  answer. 

“You  found  it  was  no  use!  Well,  I thank 
you  for  trying.  It’s  curious  to  think  that  I 
* Regun  in  Ha.epeb’8  Weekly  No.  1683. 


once  had  your  trust,  your  regard,  and  now  I 
haven’t  it.  You  don’t  mind  my  remembering 
that  I had?  It’ll  be  some  little  consolation, 
und  I believe  it  will  be  some  help.  I know  I 
can’t  retrieve  the  past,  now.  It  in  too  late.  It 
seems  too  preposterous — perfectly  lurid — that  I 
eould  have  been  going  to  tell  you  what  a tangle 
I’d  got  myself  in,  and  to  ask  you  to  help  un- 
tangle me.  I must  choke  in  the  infernal  coil,  but 
I’d  iike  to  have  the  sweetness  of  your  pity  in  it 
— whatever  it  is.” 

She  put  out  her  hand.  “ Whatever  it  is,  I do 
pity  you ; I said  that.” 

“Thank  you.”  He  kissed  the  hand  she  gave 
him  anu  went. 

He  had  gone  on  some  such  terms  before ; was 
it  now  for  the  last  time?  She  believed  it  was. 
■She  felt  in  herself  a satiety,  a fatigue,  in  which 
his  good  looks,  his  invented  airs  and  poses,  his 
real  trouble,  were  all  alike  repulsive.  She  did 
not  acquit  herself  of  the  wrong  of  having  let  him 
think  she  might  yet  have  liked  him  as  she  once 
did;  but  she  had  been  honestly  willing  to  see 
whether  she  could.  It  had  mvstifled  her  to  find 
that  when  they  first  met  in  New  York,  after  their 
summer  in  St.  Barimbv,  she  cared  nothing  for 
him;  she  had  expected  to  punish  him  for  his 
neglect,  and  then  fancy  him  as  before,  but  she 
did  not.  More  and  more  she  saw  him  selfish 
and  mean,  weak- willed,  narrow-minded,  and  hard- 
hearted ; and  aimless,  with  all  his  talent.  She 
admired  his  talent  in  proportion  us  she  learned 
more  of  artists,  and  perceived  how  uncommon  it 
was ; hut  she  said  to  herself  that  if  she  were  go- 
ing to  devote  herself  to  art,  slie  would  do  it  at 
first  hand.  She  was  perfectly  serene  and  happy 
in  her  final  rejection  of  Beaton ; he  lmd  worn  out 
not  only  her  fancy,  but  her  sympathy  too. 

This  was  what  her  mother  would  not  believe 
when  Alma  reported  the  interview  to  her;  she 
would  not  believe  it  was  the  last  time  they  should 
meet ; death  itself  can  hardly  convince  us  that  it 
is  the  last  time  of  anything,  of  everything,  be- 
tween ourselves  and  the  dead.  “Well,  Alma,” 
she  said,  “ I hope  you’ll  never  regret  what  you’ve 
doue.” 

“You  may  he  sure  I shall  not  regret  it.  If 
ever  I’m  low-spirited  about  anything.  I’ll  think  of 
giving  Mr.  Beaton  his  freedom,  and  that  will  cheer 
me  up.” 

“ And  don’t  you  expect  to  get  married  ? Do 
you  intend  to  he  an  old  maid  ?’’  demanded  her 
mother,  in  the  bonds  of  the  superstition  women 
have  so  long  been  under  to  the  effect  that  every 
woman  must  wish  to  get  married,  if  for  no  other 
purpose  than  to  avoid  being  an  old  maid. 

“Well,  mamma,”  said  Alma,  “I  intend  being 
a young  one  for  a few  years  yet ; and  then  I’ll 
see.  If  I meet  the  right  person,  all  well  and 
good;  if  not,  not.  But  I shall  pick  and  choose, 
as  a man  does ; I won’t  merely  be  picked  and 
chosen.” 

“ You  can’t  help  yourself ; you  may  he  very 
glad  if  you  are  picked  and  chosen.” 

“What  nonsense,  mamma ! A girl  can  get 
any  man  she  wants,  if  she  goes  about  it  the 
right  way.  And  when  my  ‘ fated  fairy  prince  ’ 
comes  along,  I shall  just  simply  make  furious 
love  to  him,  and  grab  him.  Of  course,  I shall 
make  a decent  pretence  of  talking  in  my  sleep. 
I believe  it’s  done  that  way,  more  than  half  the 
time.  The  fated  fairy  prince  wouldn’t  nee  the 
princess  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  if  she  didn’t  say 
something ; he  would  go  mooning  along  after  the 
maids  of  honor.” 

Mrs.  Leighton  tried  to  look  unspeakable  hor- 
ror; but  she  broke  down  and  laughed.  “Well, 
you  are  a strange  girl,  Alma.” 

“ I don’t  know  about  that.  But  one  tiling  I 
do  know,  mamma,  and  that  is  that  Prince  Beaton 
isn’t  the  F.  F.  P.  for  me.  How  strange  you  are, 
mamma!  Don’t  you  think  it  would  be  perfectly 
dingmtivy  to  accept  a person  you  didn’t  cure  for, 
and  let  him  go  on  aud  love  you  and  marry  you? 
It’s  sickening.” 

“ Whv  certainly,  Alma.  It’s  only  because  I 
know  you  did  care  for  him  once — ” 

“And  now  I don’t.  And  lie  didn’t  care  for 
me  once,  and  now  he  does.  And  so  we’re  quits.” 

“ If  I could  believe — ” 

“You  had  better  brace  up  and  try,  mamma ; 
for,  as  Mr.  Fulkerson  says,  it’s  as  sure  as  guns. 
From  the  crown  of  his  head  to  the  sole  of  his 
foot,  he’s  loathsome  to  me : and  he  keeps  getting 
loathsomer.  Ugh ! Good  night !” 

xvr. 

“Well,  I guess  she’s  given  him  the  grand 
bounce,  at  last,”  said  Fulkerson  to  March  in  one 
of  their  moments  of  confidence  at  the  office. 
“That's  Mad’s  inference  from  appearances — and 
disappearances ; and  some  little  hints  from  Ma 
Leighton.” 

“ Well,  I don't  know  that  I have  any  criticisms 
to  offer,”  said  March.  “ It  may  be  bad  for  Bea- 
ton, but  it’s  a very  good  thing  for  Miss  Leighton. 
Upon  the  whole  1 believe  I congratulate  her.” 

“Well,  I don’t  know.  I always  kind  of  hoped 
it  would  turn  out  the  other  wav.  You  know  I 
always  hail  a sneaking  fondness  for  the  fellow.” 

“Miss  Leighton  seems  not  to  have  had.” 

“It’s  a pity  she  hadn’t.  I tell  you,  March,  it 
ain’t  so  easy  for  a girl  to  get  married,  here  in 
the  East,  that  she  can  afford  to  despise  any 
chance.” 

“ Isn’t  that  rather  a low  view  of  it?” 

It’s  a common-sense  view.  Beaton  has  the 
making  of  a first-rate  fellow  in  him.  He's  the 
raw  material  of  a great  artist  and  a good  citizen. 
All  lie  wants  is  somebody  to  take  him  in  hand 
and  keep  him  from  makin’  an  ass  of  himself  and 
kickin’  over  the  truces  generally,  and  ridin’  two 
or  three  horses  bareback  at  once.” 

“ It  seems  a simple  problem,  though  the  meta- 
phor is  rather  complicated,”  said  March.  “ But 
talk  to  Miss  Leighton  about  it.  1 haven't  given 
Beaton  the  grand  bounce.” 

He  began  to  turn  over  the  manuscripts  on  his 
table,  and  Fulkerson  went  away.  But  March 


found  Iiimself  thinking  of  the  matter  from  time 
to  time  during  the  day,  and  lie  spoke  to  his  wife 
about  it  when  lie  went  home.  She  surprised  him 
by  taking  Fulkerson’s  view  of  it. 

“Yes,  it’s  a pity  she  couldn’t  have  made  up 
her  mind  to  have  him.  It's  better  for  a woman  to 
be  married.” 

“I  thought  Paul  only  went  so  far  as  to  say  it 
was  well.  But  what  would  become  of  Miss 
Leighton’s  artistic  career  if  she  married  ?” 

" Oil,  her  artistic  career !”  said  Mrs.  March,  with 
matronly  contempt  of  it. 

“But  look  here!”  cried  her  husband.  “Sup- 
pose she  doesn’t  like  him  ?” 

“ How  can  a girl  of  that  age  tell  whether  she 
likes  any  one  or  not?” 

“ It  seems  to  me  yon  were  able  to  tell  at  that 
age,  Isabel.  Bullet’s  examine  this  thing.  (This 
thing!  I believe  Fulkerson  is  characterizing  my 
whole  parlance,  as  well  as  your  morals.)  Why 
shouldn’t  we  rejoice  ns  much  at  a non  - mar- 
riage as  a marriage?  When  we  eon-ider  the 
enormous  risks  people  take  in  linking  their  lives 
together,  after  not  half  so  much  thought  as  goes 
to  an  ordinary  horse  trade,  I think  we  ought  to 
be  glad  whenever  they  don’t  do  it.  I believe 
that  tliis  popular  demand  for  the  matrimony  of 
others  comes  from  our  novel-reading.  We  get 
to  thinking  that  there  is  no  other  happiness  or 
good  fortune  in  life  except  marriage;  and  it’s 
offered  in  fiction  as  the  highest  premium  for 
virtue,  courage,  heautv,  learning,  and  saving  hu- 
man life.  We  all  know  it  isn’t.  We  know  that 
in  reality  marriage  is  dog-cheap,  and  anybody 
can  have  it  for  tiie  asking— if  he  keeps  asking 
enough  people.  Bv-and-by  some  fellow  will  wake 
up  and  see  that  a first-class  story  can  be  written 
from  the  anti-marriage  point  of  view;  and  lie’ll 
begin  with  an  engaged  couple,  and  devote  his 
novel  to  (//^engaging  them,  and  rendering  them 
separately  happy  ever  after  in  the  denoument. 
It  will  make  his  everlasting  fortune.” 

“ Why  don’t  you  write  it,  Basil  ?”  she  asked. 
“It’s  a delightful  idea.  You  could  do  it  splen- 
didly.” 

He  became  fascinated  with  the  notion.  He 
developed  it  in  detail ; but  ut  the  end  he  sighed 
and  said,  “ With  this  Every  Other  Week  work  on 
inv  hands,  of  course  I can't  attempt  a novel.  But 
perhaps  I sha’n’t  have  it  long.” 

She  was  instantly  anxious  to  know  what  lie 
meant,  and  the  novel  and  Miss  Leighton’s  affair 
were  both  dropped  out  of  their  thoughts.  “ What 
do  you  mean  ? Has  Mr.  Fulkerson  said  anything 


“ Not  a word.  He  knows  no  more  about  it 
than  I do.  Drvfoos  hasn’t  spoken,  and  we’re 
both  afraid  to  ask  him.  Of  course,  1 couldn't 
ask  him.” 

“No.” 

“But  it’s  pretty  uncomfortable,  to  be  kept 
hanging  by  the  gibs,  so,  as  Fulkerson  says.” 

“ Yes  ; we  don’t  know  what  to  do.” 

March  and  Fulkerson  said  the  same  to  each 
other;  and  Fulkerson  said  that  if  the  old  man 
pulled  out,  he  did  not  know  what  would  happen, 
lie  had  no  capital  to  carry  the  thing  on,  and  the 
very  fact  that  the  old  man  had  pulled  out  would 
damage  it  so  that  it  would  be  hard  to  get  any- 
body else  to  pul  it.  In  the  mean  time  Fulker- 
son was  running  Conrad’s  office-work,  when  he 
ought  to  be  looking  after  the  outside  interests  of 
the  thing;  and  he  could  not  see  the  day  when  he 
could  get  married. 

“ I don't  know  which  it’s  worse  for,  March  : 
you  or  me.  I don’t  know,  under  the  circum- 
stances, whether  it’s  worse  to  have  a family  or  to 
want  to  have  one.  Of  course — of  course!  We 
can’t  hurry  the  old  man  up.  It  wouldn't  be  decent, 
and  it  would  be  dangerous.  We  got  to  wait.” 

He  almost  decided  to  draw  upon  Drvfoos  for 
some  money ; he  did  not  need  any,  but  lie  said 
may  lie  the  demand  would  act  as  a hint  upon 
him.  One  day,  about  a week  after  Alma's  final 
rejection  of  Beaton,  Drvfoos  came  into  March’s 
office.  Fulkerson  was  out,  but  the  old  man  seem- 
ed not  to  have  tried  to  see  him. 

He  put  his  hat  on  the  floor  bv  his  chair,  after 
he  sat  down,  and  looked  at  March  awhile  with 
his  old  eyes,  which  had  the  vitreous  glitter  of  old 
eyes  stimulated  to  sleeplessness.  Then  he  said 
abruptly,  “ Mr.  March,  bow  would  you  like  to 
take  this  thing  off  my  hands?” 

“I  don't  understand,  exactly,”  March  began; 
but  of  course  be  understood  that  Drvfoos  was 
offering  to  let  him  have  Every  Other  Week,  on 
some  terms  or  other,  and  his  heart  leaped  with 
hope. 

The  old  man  knew  he  understood,  and  so  lie 
did  not  explain.  He  said : “ I am  going  to  Eu- 
rope, to  take  my  family  there.  The  doctor  thinks 
it  might  do  mv  wife  some  good  ; and  I ain’t  very 
well  myself,  and  my  girls  both  want  to  go;  and 
so  we’re  goin’.  If  you  want,  to  take  this  thing  off 
my  bands,  I reckon  I can  let  you  have  it  in  ’most 
any  shape  you  say.  You’re  all  sealed  here,  in 
New  York,  and  I don’t  suppose  you  want  to  break 
up,  much,  at  your  time  of  life,  and  I’ve  been  think- 
in’  whether  you  wouldn’t  like  to  take  the  tiling.” 

The  word,  w hich  Drvfoos  had  now  used  three 
times,  made  March  at  last  think  of  Fulkerson; 
he  had  been  filled  too  full  of  himself  to  think  of 
any  one  else  till  lie  had  mastered  the  notion  of 
such  wonderful  good  fortune  as  seemed  about 
falling  to  him.  Hut  now,  lie  did  think  of  Fulker- 
son, and  with  some  shame  and  confusion ; for 
he  remembered  how  when  Drvfoos  had  last  ap- 
proached him  there  on  the  business  of  bis  con- 
nection with  Every  Other  Week,  he  had  been  very 
haughty  with  him,  and  told  him  that  he  did  not 
know  him  in  this  connection.  He  blushed  to  find 
how  far  his  thoughts  had  now  run  without  en- 
countering this  obstacle  of  etiquette. 

“Have  vou  spoken  to  Mr.  Fulkerson?”  he 
asked. 


“ No,  I hain’t.  It  ain’t  a question  of  manage- 
ment. It’s  a question  of  buying  and  selling.  I 
offer  the  thing  to  you,  first.  I reckon  Fulkerson 
couldn’t  get  on  very  well  without  you.” 


March  saw  the  real  difference  in  the  two  cases, 
and  he  was  glad  to  see  it,  because  lie  eould  act 
more  decisively  if  not  hampered  by  an  obligation 
to  consistency.  “I  am  gratified,  of  course,  Mr. 
Drvfoos ; extremely  gratified  ; and  it’s  no  use  pre- 
tending that  I shouldn’t  be  happy  beyond  bounds 
to  get  possession  of  Every  Other  Week.  But  I 
don’t  feel  quite  free  to  talk  about  it,  apart  from 
Mr.  Fulkerson.” 

“Oh,  all  right!”  said  the  old  man,  with  quick 
offence. 

March  hastened  to  say,  “ I feel  bound  to  Mr. 
Fulkerson  in  every  way.  He  got  me  to  come 
here,  aud  I couldn’t  even  teem  to  act  without 
hint.” 

He  put  it  questioninglv,  and  the  old  man  an- 
swered, “Yes,  I can  see  that.  When  ’ll  he  be 
in  ? 1 can  wait.”  But  he  looked  impatient. 

Very  soon,  now,”  said  March,  looking  at  his 
watch.  “ He  was  only  to  be  gone  a moment,” 
and  while  he  went  on  to  talk  with  Drvfoos,  he 
wondered  why  the  old  man  should  have  eoine  first 
to  speak  with  him,  and  whether  it  was  from  some 
obscure  wi.-li  to  make  him  reparation  for  displea- 
sures in  the  past,  or  from  a distrust  or  dislike  of 
Fulkerson.  Whichever  light  he  looked  at  it  in, 
it  was  flattering. 

“ Do  you  think  of  going  abroad  soon  ?”  he 
asked. 

“What?  Yes  — I don’t  know — I reckon. 
We  got  our  passage  engaged.  It’s  on  one  of 
them  French  boats.  We’re  goin’  to  Paris.” 

“Oil!  That  will  be  interesting  to  the  young 
ladies.” 

“Yes.  I reckon  we’re  goin’ for  them.  ’Taiu’t 
likely  my  wife  and  me  would  want  to  pull  up 
slakes  at  our  age,”  said  the  old  man,  sorrow  fully. 

“ But  you  may  find  it  do  you  good,  Mr.  Drv- 
foos,”said  March,  with  a kindness  that  was  real, 
mixed  as  ft  was  with  the  selfish  interest  he  now 
had  in  the  intended  voyage. 

“ Well,  maybe,  maybe,”  sighed  the  old  man ; 
and  he  dropped  his  head  forward.  “It  don’t 
make  a great  deal  of  difference  what  we  do  or 
we  don’t  do,  for  the  few  years  left.” 

“ I hope  Mrs.  Drvfoos  i?  as  well  as  usual  ?” 
said  March,  finding  the  ground  delicate  and  dif- 
ficult. 

“ Middlin’,  middlin’,”  said  the  old  man.  “ My 
daughter  Christine,  she  ain’t  very  well.” 

“ Oh,”  said  March.  It  was  quite  impossible 
for  him  to  affect  a more  explicit  interest  in  the 
fact.  He  and  Drvfoos  sat  silent  for  a few  mo- 
ments, and  he  was  vainly  easting  about  in  his 
thought  for  something  else  which  would  tide  them 
over  the  interval  till  Fulkerson  came,  when  he 
heard  his  step  on  the  stairs. 

“Hello,  hello!”  he  said.  “Meeting  of  the 
clans!”  It  was  always  a meeting  of  the  clans, 
with  Fulkerson,  or  a field  day,  or  an  extra  ses- 
sion, or  a regular  conclave,  whenever  lie  saw  peo- 
ple of  any  common  interest  together.  “ Haiu’t 
seen  you  here  fora  good  while,  Mr.  Drvfoos.  Did 
think  some  of  running  away  with  Every  Other 
Week,  one  while,  but  couldn’t  seem  to  work  March 
up  to  the  point.” 

He  gave  Drvfoos  his  hand,  and  pushed  aside 
the  papers  on  the  corner  of  March's  desk,  aud  sat 
down  there,  and  went  on  briskly  with  the  non- 
sense he  could  always  talk,  while  he  was  waiting 
for  another  to  develop  any  matter  of  business; 
he  told  March  afterward  that  he  scented  busi- 
ness in  the  air  as  soon  as  he  came  into  the  room 
where  he  and  Drvfoos  were  sitting. 

Drvfoos  seemed  determined  to  leave  the  word 
to  March,  who  said,  after  an  inquiring  look  at 
him,  “ Mr.  Drvfoos  has  been  proposing  to  let  us 
have  Every  Other  Week,  Fulkerson.” 

“Well,  that’s  good;  that  suits  yours  truly; 
March  k Fulkerson,  publishers  and  proprietors, 
won’t  pretend  it  don’t,  if  the  terms  are  all 
right.” 

“ The  terms,”  said  the  old  man,  “are  whatever 
you  want  ’em.  I haven’t  got  any  more  use  for 
the  concern — ” He  gulped,  and  stopped;  they 
knew  what  he  was  thinking  of,  and  they  look- 
ed down,  in  pity.  He  went  on.  “ I woon’t  put 
any  more  money  in  it ; but  what  I’ve  put  in 
a’ ready,  can  stay ; and  you  can  pay  me  four  per 
cent.” 

He  got  upon  his  feet;  and  March  and  Fulker- 
son stood,  too. 

“Well,  I call  that  pretty  white,"  said  Fulker- 
son. “ It’s  a bargain,  as  far  as  I’m  concerned.  I 
suppose  you’ll  want  to  talk  it  over  with  your  wife, 
March  ?” 

“ Yes ; I shall,”  said  March.  “ I can  see  that 
it’s  a great  chance;  but  I want  to  talk  it  over 
with  my  wife.” 

“Well,  that’s  right,”  said  the  old  man.  “Let 
me  hear  from  you  to-morrow.” 

lie  went  out,  and  Fulkerson  began  to  dance 
round  the  room.  He  caught  March  about  his 
stalwart  girth  and  tried  to  make  him  waltz;  the 
office  boy  came  to  the  door,  and  looked  on  with 
approval. 

“ Come,  come,  you  idiot !”  said  March,  rooting 
himself  to  the  carpet. 

“ It’s  just  throwing  the  thing  into  our  mouths,” 
said  Fulkerson.  “The  wedding  will  be  this  day 
week.  No  cards!  Teedle-lumpty-diddle ! Tee- 
dle-lumpty-dee ! What  do  you  suppose  he  mean* 
by  it,  March  ?”  he  asked,  bringing  himself  soberly 
up,  of  a sudden.  “ What  is  his  little  game  ? Or 
is  he  crazy?  It  don’t  seem  like  the  Dryfoos  of 
tny  previous  acquaintance.” 

“ I suppose,”  March  suggested,  “ that  lie’s  got 
money  enough,  so  that  he  don’t  care  for  this — ” 

“Pshaw!  You’re  a poet!  Don’t  you  know 
that  the  more  money  that  kind  of  matt  iias  got, 
the  more  he  cares  for  money?  It’s  some  fan- 
cy of  his — like  having  Lindau’s  funeral  at  his 
house — By  jings,  March,  I believe  you're  his 
fancy !” 

“Oh,  now  ! Don’t  yon  he  a poet,  Fulkerson  !” 

“ I do ! lie  seemed  to  take  a kind  of  shine 
to  you  from  the  day  you  wouldn’t  turn  off  old 
Litulau ; he  did  indeed.  It  kind  of  shook  him 
up.  It  made  him  think  you  had  something  in 
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you.  He  was  deceived  by  appearances.  Look 
here!  I’m  going  round  to  see  Mrs.  March  with 
you,  and  explain  the  thing  to  her.  I know  Mrs. 
March ! She  wouldn’t  believe  von  knew  what 
von  were  going  in  for.  She  has  great  respect 
for  your  mind,  but  she  don’t  think  you’ve  got 
any  sense.  Heigh  f” 

“ All  right,”  said  March,  glad  of  the  notion ; 
and  it  was  really  a comfort  to  have  Fulkerson 
with  him  to  develop  all  the  points;  and  it  was 
delightful  to  see  how  clearly  and  quickly  she 
seized  them  ; it  made  March  proud  of  her.  She 
was  only  angry  that  they  had  lost  any  time  in 
coming  to  submit  so  plain  a case  to  her.  Mr. 
Dryfoos  might  change  his  mind  in  the  night,  and 
then  everything  would  be  lost.  They  must  go 
to  him  instantly,  and  tell  him  that  they  accepted ; 
they  must  telegraph  him. 

“ Might  as  well  send  a district  messenger ; he’d 
get  there  next  week,”  said  Fulkerson.  “ No,  no  1 
It’ll  all  keep  till  to-morrow,  and  be  the  better  for 
it.  If  he’s  got  this  fancy  for  March,  as  I say, 
he  ain’t  agoing  to  change  it  in  a single  night. 
People  don’t  change  their  fancies  for  March  in  a 
lifetime.  Heigh  ?” 

When  Fulkerson  turned  up  very  early  at  the 
office,  next  morning,  ns  March  did,  he  was  less 
strenuous  about  Drvfoos’s  fancy  for  March.  It 
was  as  if  Miss  Woodburn  might  have  blown  cold 
upon  that  theory,  as  something  unjust  to  his  own 
merit,  for  which  she  would  naturally  be  more  jea- 
lous than  lie. 

March  told  him,  what  he  had  forgotten  to  tell 
him  the  day  before,  though  he  had  been  trying, 
all  through  their  excited  talk,  to  get  it  in ; that 
the  Dryfooses  were  going  abroad. 

“ Oh,  ho !”  cried  Fulkerson.  “ 7'hat'x  the  milk 
in  the  cocoanut,  is  it  ? Well,  I thought  there  must 
be  something.” 

But  this  fact  had  not  changed  Mrs.  March  at 
all  in  her  conviction  that  it  was  Mr.  Dryfoos’s 
fancy  for  her  husband  which  had  moved  him  to 
make  him  this  extraordinary  offer,  and  she  re- 
minded him  that  it  had  first  been  made  to  him, 
without  regard  to  Fulkerson.  “ And  perhaps,” 
she  went  on,  “ Mr.  Dryfoos  has  been  changed — 
softened;  und  doesn’t  find  money  all  in  all,  any 
more.  He’s  had  enough  to  change  him,  poor  old 
man  !” 

“Does  anything  from  without  change  us?” 
her  husband  mused  aloud.  “We’re  brought  up 
to  think  so  by  the  novelists,  who  really  have  the 
charge  of  people’s  thinking,  nowadays.  But  I 
doubt  it,  especially  if  the  thing  outside  is  some 
great  event,  something  cataelysmal,  like  this  tre- 
mendous sorrow  of  Dryfoos’s.” 

“ Then  what  is  it  that  changes  us  ?”  demanded 
his  wife,  almost  angry  with  him  for  his  heresy. 

“ Well,  it  won’t  do  to  say,  the  Holy  Spirit  in- 
dwelling. That  would  sound  like  cant  at  this 
day.  But  the  old  fellows  that  used  to  say  that 
had  some  glimpses  of  the  truth.  They  knew 
that  it  is  the  still,  small  voice  that  the  soul 
heeds;  not  the  deafening  blasts,  of  doom.  I 
suppo.-e  I should  have  to  say  that  we  didn’t 
change  ut  all.  We  develop.  There's  the  mak- 
ing of  several  characters  in  each  of  ns ; we  are 
each  several  characters,  und  sometimes  this  char- 
acter has  the  lead  in  us,  and  sometimes  that. 
From  what  Fulkerson  has  told  me  of  Dryfoos 
I should  say  he  had  always  had  the  potentiality 
of  better  things  in  him  than  he  has  ever  been 


yet;  and  perhaps  the  time  has  come  for  the 
good  to  have  its  chance.  The  growth  in  one 
direction  has  slopped;  it’s  begun  in  another; 
that’s  all.  The  man  hasn’t  been  changed  by  his 
son’s  death ; it  stunned,  it  benumbed  him ; but 
it  couldn’t  change  him.  It  was  an  event,  like 
any  other,  and  it  had  to  happen  as  much  n3  his 
being  born.  It  was  forecast  from  the  beginning 
of  time,  and  was  as  entirely  an  effect  of  his  com- 
ing into  the  world — ” 

“Basil!  Basil !”  cried  his  wife.  “This  is  fa- 
talism 1" 

“ Then  you  think,”  he  said,  “ that  a sparrow 
falls  to  the  ground  without  the  will  of  God  ?” 
and  he  laughed  provokingly.  But  he  went  on 
more  soberly.  “ / don’t  know  what  it  all  means, 
Isabel,  though  I believe  it  means  good.  What 
did  Christ  himself  say  ? That  if  one  rose  from 
the  dead  it  would  not  avail.  And  yet  we  are 
always  looking  for  the  miraculous  ! I believe 
that  unhappy  old  man  truly  grieves  for  his  sou, 
whom  he  treated  cruelly  without  the  final  inten- 
tion of  cruelty,  for  he  loved  him  and  wished  to 
be  proud  of  him ; but  I don’t  think  his  death 
has  changed  him,  any  more  than  the  smallest 
event  in  the  chain  of  events  remotely  working 
through  his  nature  from  the  beginning.  But 
why  do  you  think  he’s  changed  at  all  ? Because 
he  offers  to  sell  me  Every  Other  Week  on  easy 
terms?  He  says  himself  that  he  has  no  further 
use  for  the  thing;  and  he  knows  perfectly  well 
that  he  couldn’t  get  his  money  out  of  it  now, 
without  an  enormous  shrinkage.  He  couldn’t  ap- 
pear at  this  late  day  as  the  owner,  and  sell  it  to 
anybody  but  Fulkerson  and  me  for  a fifth  of 
what  it’s  cost  him.  He  can  sell  it  to  us  for  all 
it’s  cost  him ; and  four  per  cent,  is  no  bad  in- 
terest on  his  money  till  we  can  pay  it  back.  It’s 
a good  thing  for  us ; but  we  have  to  ask  whether 
Dryfoos  has  done  us  the  good;  or  whether  it’s 
the  blessing  of  heaven.  If  it’s  merely  the  bless- 
ing of  heaven,  I don’t  propose  being  grateful  for 
it.” 

March  laughed  again,  and  his  wife  said,  “It’s 
disgusting.” 

“It’s  business,”  he  assented.  “Business  is 
business ; but  I don’t  say  it  isn’t  disgusting. 
Lindau  had  a low  opinion  of  it.” 

“ I think  that  with  all  his  faults,  Mr.  Dryfoos 
is  a better  man  than  Lindau,”  she  proclaimed. 

“Well,  he’s  certainly  able  to  offer  us  a better 
thing  in  Every  Other  Week"  said  March. 

She  knew  he  was  enamored  of  the  literary  fin- 
ish of  his  cynicism,  and  that  at  heart  he  was  as 
humbly  and  truly  grateful  as  she  was  for  the 
good  fortune  opening  to  them. 

[TO  UK  OOMTINCEI).] 


NEW  EXHIBITS  AT  THE  METRO- 
POLITAN MUSEUM  OF  ART. 

Niew  York  has  reason  to  be  proud  of  the  grow- 
ing value  of  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art. 
Each  reopening  has  provided  the  public  with  new 
collections  of  interest,  and  this  autumn  there  is 
an  unusual  amount  added — the  architectural  ex- 
hibit, a fresh  collection  of  musical  instruments, 
and  a fine  group  of  mediaeval  ironwork.  The 
$75,000  bequeathed  by  Levy  Willard  has  been 
used  very  judiciously  by  the  committee,  and  the 


result  gives  the  public  about  one  thousand  speci- 
mens in  cast  and  sculpture. 

Immediately  to  the  right  of  the  main  entrance- 
door  may  be  found  types  of  Egyptian  architect- 
ure; the  next  alcove  takes  one  north  to  Syria, 
and  from  thence  we  may  travel  up  to  Phoenicia. 
The  most  important  collection  is  Greek.  We  can 
follow  the  growth  of  the  world  around  the  hall, 
and  find  in  succession  architectural  history  dis- 
played in  Roman,  Romanesque,  Gothic,  and  Re- 
naissance specimens.  A few  casts  only  could  be 
given  in  the  accompanying  illustrations — the  no- 
ble Greek  pandrosion  portico  of  the  Erechtheum, 
a portion  of  the  cloister  of  St.  Johu  Lateran,  and 
a fine  Roman  altar  found  at  Ostia. 

The  museum  was  already  quite  rich  in  its  fine 
collection  of  musical  instruments,  but  the  addi- 
tions are  of  great  value.  The  Drexel  exhibit  is 
largely  made  up  of  European  instruments,  where- 
as the  new  Brown  collection  is  mainly  Oriental 
and  aboriginal.  The  charm-workers  of  the  Amer- 
ican Indian  Orpheus  should  be  of  especial  interest. 

The  iron-work  shows  mainly  German  specimens, 
with  some  French,  and  is  confined  to  locks,  bolts, 
hinges,  and  key-plates.  They  are  the  work  of  ar- 
tists rather  than  artisans.  In  the  old  days,  before 
Cliubbs  and  combinations  baffled  the  insidious 
burglar,  he  had  to  be  impressed  bv  the  massive 
solidity  of  the  barrier  between  himself  and  his 
heart’s  desire,  and  he  certainly  should  have  been 
awed  by  the  bulkiness  of  some  of  the  superb 
specimens  of  hammer-work  that  have  been  hand- 
ed down  for  the  delectation  of  a more  advanced 
age,  where  the  artist  and  the  artisan  have  changed 
places.  There  are  gorgeous  gold  keys  that  might 
unlock  fairy  land,  and  elegant  hammered  tracery 
applied  by  rivets  to  key  plates  in  the  days  when  a 
man’s  house  was  his  castle.  Harry  Fknn. 


CHAMPIONS  OF  THE  WORLD. 

For  the  second  consecutive  season  the  players 
of  the  New  York  Base-ball  Club  have  won  the 
proud  title  of  champions  of  the  world,  and  it  is 
acknowledged  on  all  hands  that  they  have  won  it 
fairly  by  hard  work  and  consummate  skill. 

In  the  series  of  World's  Championship  games 
just  ended,  the  Brooklyn  club  did  better  than 
many  New-Yorkers  expected,  and  made  a hard 
struggle.  An  analysis  of  the  games,  however, 
shows  that  they  were  outplayed  at  all  points. 
The  general  fielding  record  shows  an  average  of 
91.4  per  cent,  for  New  York,  and  90.5  per  cent, 
for  Brooklyn;  while  the  batting  record  reveals  a 
still  greater  discrepancy,  the  percentages  being 
respectively  30.1  and  21.6.  The  New  York  club 
really  had  harder  work  to  win  the  League  pen- 
nant this  year  than  the.  World’s  pennant  after- 
ward. The  Boston  team  staid  with  them  neck 
and  neck  until  the  finish,  and  the  loss  of  two  more 
games  would  have  put  New  York  in  second  place. 
It  was  the  closest  race  ever  known  in  the  history 
of  the  League.  There  is  no  doubt  that  Boston 
has  the  second  best  club  in  the  country. 

It  was  in  1883  that  the  New  York  club  enter- 
ed the  league.  That  year  It  finished  sixth  In 
1884  it  was  fifth ; in  1885,  second;  in  1886,  third; 
ami  in  1887,  fourth.  Last  year  it  occupied  a low 
position  until  about  the  middle  of  the  season, 
and  then  took  a spurt  that  landed  it  in  first  place 
in  less  than  two  months.  This  year  it  has  been 


first  or  second  throughout  the  most  of  the  season. 
The  credit  for  the  remarkable  record  of  the 
club  during  the  past  two  years  must  be  ascribed 
in  large  measure  to  Captain  William  Ewing,  more 
familiarly  known  to  base-ball  lovers  as  “Buck." 
The  spurt  of  last  year  began  from  the  time  that 
he  went  behind  the  bat  and  staid  there.  He 
has  caught  in  more  games  during  the  past  two 
years  than  any  other  man  in  the  country.  He 
has  made  more  base  hits  and  more  runs  and 
stolen  more  bases  than  any  other  catcher.  His 
career  as  captain  only  began  about  two  years 
ago.  The  club  had  had  good  captains  before, 
notably  John  Ward;  but  somehow  the  members 
of  the  team  did  not  work  together  as  they  should, 
and  while  they  were  excellent  individual  players, 
they  lost  games  through  a lack  of  esprit  de  corps. 
At  the  present  time  there  is  not  a team  in  the 
country  whose  members  work  together  better, 
and  play  less  for  individual  brilliancy  or  more 
for  the  good  of  the  whole,  than  the  New  York. 

In  his  capacity  as  captain,  Ewing  aims  always 
to  put  irto  the  field  the  best  team  he  can  for  that 
particular  occasion.  He  shows  admirable  judg- 
ment in  selecting  his  men,  and  especially  in  as- 
signing his  pitchers  against  other  clubs.  Every 
club  has  its  “terror”  in  the  pitcher’s  box.  One 
may  be  able  to  hit  Keefe,  but  not  to  gauge  Crane 
successfully ; while  against  a third  O’ Day  or  Welch 
may  prove  most  effective.  Ewing  is  a good  coach 
too.  He  kicks  against  any  sharp  practice  by  the 
other  side  promptly  and  effectively,  and  against 
the  umpire’s  decision,  if  there  is  any  good  excuse 
for  such  a course.  He  watches  chances  carefully, 
encourages  base  runners  judiciously,  and  employs 
signs  that  are  not  known  to  the  opponents,  and 
that  are  often  directly  at  variance  with  his  spoken 
words._ 

The  position  of  catcher  used  to  be  considered 
years  ago  the  most  important  on  the  team,  and 
the  catcher  was  almost  always  the  captain.  More 
recently  the  place  has  lost  some  of  its  prestige. 
Notwithstanding  its  apparent  difficulty,  there  are 
more  good  catchers  than  good  third-base-mcn, 
second-base-men,  or  short-stops,  and  the  law  of 
demand  and  supply  has  raised  the  price  of  good 
intielders  as  compared  with  catchers.  In  Ewing’s 
hands,  however,  the  place  regains  all  its  pristine 
importance.  Every  player  feels  that  the  man  be- 
hind the  bat  is  in  command  of  the  field.  Every 
fielder  can  see  him  and  watch  his  signs,  and 
every  one  feels  an  absolute  confidence  that  no 
balls  will  go  by  him,  and  that  if  he  throws  the 
ball  it  will  go  straight  to  its  intended  destination. 
Ewing  throws  very  hard,  but  second-base-men  say 
that  his  balls  are  easier  to  hold  than  other  catch- 
ers’. No  doubt  this  is  partly  because  they  are 
thrown  so  accurately.  It  was  a fitting  end  to  the 
World's  Championship  series  that  the  last  put  out 
should  be  made  by  a throw  of  Ewing’s  to  second 
base. 

There  is  one  catcher  who  has  a smaller  per- 
centage of  errors  than  Ewing  for  the  season’s 
work ; but  Ewing  has  more  than  twice  as  many 
“ assists  ” as  the  other,  and  has  stopped  probably 
twice  as  many  wild  pitches.  It  is  one  thing  to 
get  a good  percentage  by  avoiding  errors,  and 
quite  another  to  attain  one  and  still  try  for  every 
possible  chance.  Ewing  does  not  play  for  his 
record,  but  to  win  games.  He  is  the  “ King  of 
Catchers.”  and  ranks  among  captains  along  with 
Harry  Wright  and  Adrian  C.  Anson. 


“Den  put  In  yo’  water.” 


A LESSON  IN 

“.Tea  yo’  run  roun’  to  de  shed  an’  git  two  or 

free  hunks  er  lime  outer  my  whitewash  pail,  an’ 

yo’  uncle  Raatus  ’1  show  yo’  how  to  reuse  a bar'l." 


CHEMISTRY. 

“ Now  lime  am  de  gretost  thing  fer  cleanin’  yo’ 
cber  seed.  So  first  put  in  de  lime.” 


“ Wot  yer doin’,  chile?  Tryin’  to  rense  out.  dat 
hRr‘1  wid  common  water?  Waal  I spec’s  yer  ain’t 
t'  blame  fer  wot  yer  dunno." 


“Gref  King!  Dar  must  V ben  dimemite In  dat 
ar’  bar’l.” 

Original  from 

PENN  STATE 


“ Den  jes  wrassle  it  roun’  as  If  de— ” 


Fizz-z-z— Boom—  !!••!!—! 


“An’  poun’  de  bung  In  to  keep  it  off  from 
yo’  clo’s.’’ 
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IN  THE  WAKE  OF  A CIRCUS. 

(Continued  from  pane  88S,  Supplement.) 

“ If  I only  had  n little  more  light,”  said  he,  “ I think  I could  man- 
age a farewell  sketch.”  No  sooner  said  than  done.  The  Triple 
Horizontal  Bar  went  out  the  side  of  the  carry-all,  returning  at  once 
with  a lantern. 

“ I swiped  one  of  Pop’s  lights,”  said  he;  “Pop’s  aBleep.” 

“ To  think,”  whispered  the  Artist,  “ that 1 the  swiper’  is  he  I saw 
one  evening  reading,  with  tears  in  iiis  eyes,  a letter  from  home !” 

The  lantern,  held  by  Old  Hayseed,  lit  up  the  drums,  stored 
in  the  carry-all  for  the  night.  It  was  two  o’clock  by  the  chimes 


when  we  brushed  under  the  dripping  elms  of  the  next  town.  The 
stars  were  bright  ns  ever,  the  garden  posies  as  fragrant;  the  lan- 
tern burned  still,  the  Artist  sketched  on.  Surrounded  by  so  much 
good-will,  he  declared  he  could  have  sketched  in  the  dark.  Piano, 
pianissimo,  died  away  the  final,  inappropriate  song,  “ Home,  Sweet 
Home,”  as  we  tiptoed  into  the  parlor  of  the  inn,  and  gave  a ghostly 
art  exhibition  of  all  the  sketches  by  the  light  of  ^.single  kerosene 
lamp — a reception  held  in  whispers  save  for  the  prohibition  pop- 
ping of  sarsaparilla  and  ginger-beer. 

It  was  with  friendly  feeling,  and  not  without  respect,  that  we 
said  good-night  and  good-by  to  these  people,  so  brave  in  their  own 
sufferings,  so  easily  moved  by  the  troubles  of  others ; so  harmless 


in  their  innocent  jealousies,  so  sincere  in  generous  impub 
Clown  made  a pretty  speech  at. parting,  closing  with  the  ! 

“Like  unto  two  bits  of  drift-wood  tossed  on  life's  raging  ti 
We  meet  and  greet  and  sever,  perhaps  never  to  meet  agn 
Next  morning,  on  the  railroad  train,  we  rubbed  our  e 
looked  at  the  sketches  to  make  sure  we  had  not  been  dt 
Even  then  it  all  seemed  like  something  we  had  read  a 1c 
ago ; only,  when  I pass  a nice  level  lot  on  upper  Fifth  A 
find  myself  saying,  “That  would  be  a capital  site  for  th 
tent.”  And  nowadays,  when  it  rains  hard,  the  Artist  b 
worry,  and  exclaims,  “ Dear  me!  I am  afraid  that  will  go 
the  canvas.” 
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THE  CITY  OF  CLEVELAND. 

As  fur  back  in  A jffivin  history  as  tin?  iron- 

lilc 4 lime  immediately  precedin'.:  the  French  ami 
Indian  war,  while  yet  the  stubborn  red  men 
were  contesting  the  pioneer  settlement  of  west- 
ern Xew  York  and  Pennsylvania,  the  site  of  the 
1 1 \ of  Cleveland,  on  the  southern  shore  of  Lake 
F.ne.  was  picked  out  bv  far-sighted  men  as  an 
excellent  one  upon  which  to  build  a town  to  han- 
dle the  trade  of  ihe  Great  Lakes.  The  first  man 
of  note  to  s uitites t the  building  of  Cleveland  was 
ben  jamin  Fraimlin.  who,  in  offerin';  in  his  Phila- 
delphia newspaper  a plan  for  the  defence  of  the 
Kimo-h  frontiers,  proposed,  unions  other  things, 
that  at  the  mouth  of  the  Cuyahoga  River  "a 
po-t  should  be  formed  and  a tow  n erected  for 
the  trade  of  the  lakes.”  As  the  English  colonists 
at  that  particular  time  were  in  no  condition  to 
plant  military  posts  and  build  towns  in  so  remote 
and  barbarie  a region  as  the  month  of  the  Cuya- 
hoga River,  the  suggestion  was  not  acted  upon, 
nor  was  anything  done  toward  utilizing  so  good  a 
town  site  until  long  after  the  Revolutionary  war. 

The  Indians  and  Indian  trailers  of  the  Lake 
Erie  region  had  made  use  of  the  Cuyahoga  River 
for  the  purpose  of  trading  with  Pittsburgh  for 
many  years,  but  the  first  attempt  at  a systematic 
form  of  land  and  water  traffic  was  made  in  1786, 
when  a Pittsburgh  firm  sent  ninety  pack-horses 
and  thirty  men  to  the  mouth  of  the  Cuyahoga  with 
a consignment  of  Hour  to  be  shipped  to  Detroit. 
The  Hour  was  forwarded  to  Detroit  in  a sail-boat. 
The  men  engaged  in  the  work  built  a small  cabin 
on  the  river-bank  near  what  is  now  the  foot  of 
Superior  Street,  Cleveland. 

Although  this  may  be  claimed  as  the  beginning 
of  the  business  career  of  Cleveland,  yet  the  actual 
work  was  not  taken  in  hand  until  July,  1 7VM>. 
In  1795  the  Legislature  of  Connecticut  sold  three 
million  acres  of  the  Western  Reserve,  adjoining 
the  western  border  of  Pennsylvania,  to  a number 
of  men  who  subsequently  formed  the  Connecticut 
Laud  Company,  of  which  General  Moses  Cleave- 
land,  of  Canterbury,  Connecticut,  was  one  of  the 
leading  directors.  General  Cleaveland  was  placed 
at  the  head  of  a surveying  pat  ty  in  the  spring  of 
1796,  and  sent  to  survey  the  lands  east  of  the 
Cuyahoga  River,  and  to  lay  out  a town  on  the  best 
available  spot.  Upon  reaching  the  eastern  edge 
of  the  Reserve  the  surveyors  set  to  work,  while 
General  Cleaveland  and  a few  others  continued 
on  to  the  mouth  of  the  Cuyahoga,  where  they 
established  the  party’s  head-quarters.  A cahin 
was  built  on  the  bank  of  the  river,  where,  ten 
years  prior,  the  Pittsburgh  traders  had  pitched 
their  summer  camp.  The  traders’  cahin  had  disap- 
peared, but  a dilapidated  log-house,  presumably 
the  property  originally  of  the  Northwestern  Eur 
Company,  was  found  standing  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  river.  Another  cabin  stood  on  tiie 
lake  shore,  near  the  foot  of  what  is  now  Willson 
Avenue,  where  a party  of  shipwrecked  fur  traders 
had  passed  the  winter  of  1786-7.  With  General 
Cleaveland  were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Job  P.  Stiles,  who 
thus  became  the  first  family  to  settle  in  Cuyahoga 
County.  Mr.  Stiles  had  charge  of  the  company’s 
stores,  and,  it  may  he  inferred,  his  wife  did  the 
conking  for  the  party. 

The  work  of  choosing  a town  site  was  not 
difficult.  General  Cleaveland  selected  a tract  of 
land  at  the  mouth  of  the  Cuyahoga  River,  and 
without  delay  set  surveyors  to  work  at  laying  out 
the  new  town.  The  principal  streets  of  the  pre- 
sent city  of  Cleveland  were  thus  brought  into 
existence.  General  Cleaveland  gave  the  new  place 
his  name;  but  its  inhabitants  of  a later  generation, 
for  reasons  not  clearly  known,  omitted  the  "a” 
from  the  first  syllable  of  the  word.  Having 
named  the  town  and  finished  his  surveys,  General 
Cleaveland  left  for  home,  with  his  party,  before 
the  close  of  October.  The  only  persons  w ho  re- 
mained behind  ns  settlers  of  the  town  were  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Stiles  and  an  Indian  trader,  whose  place 
was  subsequently  taken  by  Edward  Paine,  after- 
ward known  as  General  Paine,  founder  of  Puines- 
ville,  Ohio.  General  Cleaveland  never  afterward 
saw  the  town  that  horn  his  name,  but  up  to  the 
time  of  his  death,  in  1806,  he  always  had  a keen 
regard  for  its  welfare. 

These  interesting  details  of  the  early  life  of 
Cleveland  might  bo  continued  almost  indefinitely, 
and  good  stories  might  he  told  of  local  rivalries 
and  other  incidents  of  frontier  growth  to  serve 
as  a background  to  the  present ; but  those  things 
are  lone  since  past,  and  the  Cleveland  of  to-day 
is  not  the  kind  of  city  that  looks  back  to  regret 
what  is  often  spoken  of  as  the  good  old  days. 
Cleveland  is  living  very  much  in  the  present, 
and  incidentally  looking  forward  to  a still  more 
brilliant  future.  Possibly  the  future  is  open  to 
conjecture,  vet  the  justification  for  a complacent 
view  of  the  present  is  reasonably  well  founded. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Cleveland  is  rich  and 
prosperous,  and  that  in  the  manufacture  of  some 
tilings  she  is  the  equal  <>f  any  city  in  America; 
vet,  in  estimating  the  prn'.;ie--d\e  value  of  such 
a state  of  affairs,  the  fact  should  not  he  overlooked 
that  the  underlying  nrinciple  of  this  material  af- 
fluence is  conservatism.  Cleveland  people  say 
of  themselves  that  they  “think  two  or  three 
times”  before  making  up  their  minds  to  do  a 
thing,  yet  whatever  of  loss  this  may  imply  in  the 
prosecution  of  private  business,  or  in  the  conduct 
of  public  affairs,  it  brings  sonic  compensation  in 
the  wav  of  financial  safety  and  mercantile  credit, 
each  of  which  is  of  value  to  any  community,  and 
especially  to  a manufuctm  ing  eit\  like  Cleveland. 
Po-’sihl v the  city’s  conservatism  may  have  had 
some  effect  in  attracting  manufacturing  concerns, 
and  i in 1 1 ]•  I iig  up  a sirong  industrial  community  ; 
vet  I any  iiieliin-d  to  think  that  the  location  of 
the  piaoe.  and  its  nearness  to  coal  lands,  mineral 
deposits,  and  hmiliei  forc-t-  had  more  to  do  with 
it.  Ilciein  i-v-ts  a peculiar  condition  of  urban 
grow  th.  From  its  geographical  situation,  Cleve- 
land was  originally  coiim4<  i ed  to  be  a prominent 
commercial  ami  .-nipping  point,  yet  so  lillie  was 
ever  done,  apparently,  to  encourage  this  branch 


of  general  business  that  the  manufacturing  in- 
dustry arose  and  overshadowed  it  so  completely 
that  to  day  the  wholesale  mercantile  trade  is 
comparatively  of  small  account.  With  Detroit, 
Cleveland’s  rival  on  the  other  side  of  Lake  Erie, 
the  same  state  of  things  exists  in  a similar  de- 
gree. The  manufacturing  industry  practically 
grew  of  its  own  accord,  while  the  mercantile 
business,  having  been  in  no  wav  assisted  by  con- 
certed public  movement,  merely  kept  pace  with 
the  local  demand,  and  as  a result  the  city  of 
Cleveland,  although  possessing  a population  of 
close  upon  a quarter  of  a million,  is  not  as  large 
a.-  her  opportunities  seemed  to  justify.  This, 
however,  is  Cleveland’s  ow  n affair.  If  her  people 
are  so  w ell  satisfied  with  her  present  size  that  they 
do  not  see  any  necessity  for  trying  to  increase 
it,  the  rest  of  the  country  lias  no  just  cause  for 
criticism,  ami  especially  as  Cleveland’s  inhabitants 
have  reason  for  being  satisfied,  to  some  extent 
at  least,  with  the  character  and  standing  of  their 
city. 

In  most  respects,  Cleveland  is  a city  that  any 
State,  or,  for  that  matter,  any  Country,  might  feel 
proud  of.  To  say  nothing  of  the  extent  and 
national  importance  of  her  manufactures,  which 
include  ocean  steam-ship  machinery,  and  nearly 
all  the  heavier  products  of  iron,  Cleveland  has  for 
years  taken  a place  in  the  affairs  of  the  nation 
inferior  to  that  of  no  other  city  of  her  size  in  the 
United  States.  This  fact  alone  indicates,  more 
than  statistics  are  capable  of,  the  temper  and 
intellectual  quality  of  Cleveland’s  representative 
men.  It  is  entirely  natural  that  this  should  l>e 
so,  for  Cleveland  is  the  centre  of  that  intelligence 
and  culture  for  which  the  people  of  Northern  and 
Eastern  Ohio  have  long  been  noted.  One  need 
not  search  legislative  records  or  public  libraries 
for  evidences  of  these  characteristics,  for  even 
a superficial  examination  of  Cleveland’s  architect- 
ural and  topographical  features  will  make  their 
existence  apparent.  Whether  driving  down  Euclid 
Avenue— one  of  the  handsomest  residence  thor- 
oughfares in  the  United  States — whether  walking 
through  Wade  Park,  or  whether  watching  the 
movement  of  the  city’s  commercial  life  from  the 
height  of  the  great  Superior  Street  Viaduct,  which 
spans  the  Cuyahoga  River  with  lofty  masses  of 
stone  and  iron,  the  visitor  will  be  impressed  with 
the  good  taste,  good  sense,  and  mental  breadth 
of  Cleveland’s  people.  In  its  material  attributes, 
as  well  as  in  the  social  attainments  and  culture 
of  its  residents,  Euclid  Avenue  represents  the 
most  advanced  type  of  Western  civilization.  The 
quiet  tones  of  its  architecture,  the  tasteful  ar- 
rangement of  its  lawns  and  private  walks,  and 
the  care  with  which  the  street  itself  is  maintained, 
have  become  matters  of  more  than  local  repute. 
Tlie  owners  of  its  houses  are,  for  the  most  part, 
men  who  have  made  their  fortunes  in  iron,  oil, 
coal,  and  other  branches  of  business  that  centre 
in  Cleveland.  The  proportion  of  these  men  who 
have  retired  from  the  daily  routine  of  affairs  is 
as  large  as  in  any  other  city  in  the  country,  I 
think,  with  the  possible  exception  of  Boston  and 
Philadelphia,  Not  all  of  them,  I am  told,  have 
their  legal  homes  in  Cleveland,  although  they  live 
there  constantly.  Tiie  tax  laws  of  Ohio  are  pe- 
culiar, at  least  in  so  far  as  they  compel  the  holders 
of  bonds  and  stocks  to  pay  taxes,  like  owners  of 
real  estate.  Toevade  this  law,  some  of  the  wealthy 
holders  of  bonds  and  stocks  have  ostensible  homes 
in  New  York  city,  where  the  bondholder  is  ub vex- 
ed by  the  wicked  lux- gatherer.  It  may  he  remem- 
bered that  twenty-seven  citizens  of  Cincinnati 
were  found  doing  the  same  thing.  A committee 
of  tax  payers  make  a practice  ol  looking  into  the 
financial  circumstances  of  wealthy  men.  One 
disgusted  resident  of  Ohio  lias  been  made  to  pav 
$190.00.1  for  back  taxes.  As  one  of  my  inform- 
ants on  these  matters  rattier  sadly  observed,  it 
is,  indeed,  “ unpleasant  to  be  a rich  man  in 
Ohio.” 

There  is  one  wealthy  resident  of  Cleveland, 
however,  whose  feelings  are  not  harrowed  by  such 
cruel  laws  as  this,  and  yet  who  just  as  successfully 
ignores  public  sentiment.  Tins  is  a wealthy  land- 
owner who  maintains  about  one  hundred  acres 
of  cow  pasture  in  almost  the  heart  of  the  city 
— within  a mile,  in  fact,  of  the  public  square  in 
Superior  Street.  He  will  neither  sell  nor  lease, 
and  what  is  more  galling  to  adjoining  property 
owners,  he  pays  taxes  at  farm  rates.  It  has  been 
suggested  that  the  land  be  condemned,  and  taken 
for  park  purposes  ; but  this  action,  it  is  argued,  is 
hardly  necessary  at  present,  in  view  of  the  extent 
and  attractiveness  of  Wade  Park,  which  comprises 
i;:U  acres  of  lake  and  shaded  upland.  The  park 
was  presented  to  the  city  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Wade,  who 
tints  created  for  himself  a monument  that  will 
far  outlast  his  generation.  Not  far  away  is  an- 
other and  more  noted  monument-,  which,  in  mas- 
sive hulk  and  sculptured  stone,  tells  the  immortal 
story  of  the  martyred  Garfield.  It  is  a story  that 
Cleveland  knows  better  than  anv  other  city ; for 
here,  as  well  as  the  little  town  of  Mentor,  where 
his  widow  now  lives,  was  his  homo.  It  was  fit- 
ting. therefore,  that  Cleveland  should  share  with 
Ohio  and  the  nation  the  honor  of  erecting  this 
graceful  memorial.  The  funds  were  raised  by 
popular  subscription,  the  result  of  which  showed, 
in  a praeiieal  wav,  the  earnest  desire  of  the  peo- 
ple to  do  honor  to  their  dead  friend.  The  mon- 
ument stands  in  Lake  view  Cemetery,  on  the  sum- 
mit of  a gentle  hill,  where  its  massive  base  and 
its  rounded  hulk  dominate  the  peaceful  landscape 
for  miles  around.  The  heavy  stone  of  the  struc- 
ture is  appropriately  from  the  quarries  of  Ohio, 
while  the  sculptured  marbles  of  the  interior  are 
from  the  best  quarries  of  Italy.  Aside  from  t lie 
receptacle  for  the  casket,  the  chief  interest  of  the 
interior  of  the  monument  lies  in  the  tablets  in 
hnx-rfUff \ which  picture  various  scent's  ami  in- 
cidents in  Garfield's  life.  Pleasing  contrast  to 
this  is  provided  by  a judicious  and  artistic  dis- 
tribution of  color  in  the  decorations  of  the  walls 
and  w Widows,  The  monument  is  at  the  suburban 
cud  of  Euclid  Avenue,  which  has  its  beginning 
live  miles  away,  at  Monumental  Square,  ill  tbe 


centre  of  the  city.  Around  the  square  are  grouped 
most  of  the  public  buildings,  and  in  it  are  other 
works  of  art  in  honor  of  men  who  have  had  to 
do  with  Cleveland.  The  marble  statue  of  Com- 
modore Perrv,  on  the  highest  level  of  the  square, 
has  for  years  been  one  of  the  landmarks  of  the 
city,  while  a few  rods  farther  down  tiie  gentle 
slope  the  new  bronze  figure  of  Moses  Cleaveland 
gazes  out  with  unseeing  eves  upon  the  rustic 
bridge,  the  bubbling  fountains,  and  the  hastening 
throngs  of  people  passing  to  and  fro  among 
the  trees.  Nearer  the  centre  of  the  square  one 
of  Perry’s  historic  cannons  frowns  upon  the 
rumbling  traffic  of  the  streets,  as  though  set 
there  in  grim  protection  of  the  flag  floating  from 
the  peak  of  the  monster  liberty  pole  close  nt 
hand. 

It  is  a pleasant  spot,  but  to  the  student  of 
affairs  there  are  other  attractions  elsewhere,  one 
of  the  most  important  of  which  is  tiie  great 
Superior  Street  Viaduct,  whose  lofty  roadway 
spans  the  little  Cuyahoga  Valley  for  a distance 
of  8211  feet,  very  nearly  at  the  spot  where  the 
first  cabin  was  built  on  the  Cleveland  town  site. 
Upon  the  dedication  of  the  structure,  in  Decem- 
ber, 1878,  tbe  total  cost  w as  given  as  $2,5U0,IMK>. 
From  the  roadway  of  the  viaduct  the  visitor  gets 
an  excellent  view  of  the  busy  part  of  the  city. 
Southward,  in  a haze  of  drifting  smoke,  is  a vista 
of  high  bridges  perched  on  slender  iron  posts, 
dominated  by  the  mighty  length  of  the  Central 
Viaduct,  which  connects  the  east  and  south  sides 
of  the  city,  with  a towering  thoroughfare  of  iron. 
The  distant  sky  is  obscured  by  smoke  from  huge 
oil  refineries  and  iron  works,  while  closer  at  band 
are  net-works  of  railway  tracks,  great  piles  of 
lumber,  and  the  masts  and  funnels  of  vessels  in 
the  serpentine  course  of  the  Cuyahoga.  In  tiie 
foreground  are  draw-bridges,  warehouses,  and 
railway  tracks.  One  may  toss  the  traditional 
pebble  from  his  point  of  view  down  upon  the  roof 
of  the  New  York,  Lake  Erie,  and  Western  Rail- 
way Station,  which  here  marks  tiie  ending  of  one 
of  the  Erie’s  oldest  and  most  prosperous  branch 
lines.  The  Erie  is  one  of  the  historic  institutions 
of  Cleveland  and  the  surrounding  country,  and 
naturally  is  a favorite  route  between  Cleveland 
and  New  York.  The  station  of  the  Lake  Shore 
and  Michigan  Southern  Railway,  which  is  operated 
practically  as  the  western  end  of  the  New  York 
Central  ami  Hudson  River  Railroad,  is  appropri- 
ately located  on  the  shore  of  Like  Erie,  near 
the  Lakeside  I’ark,  a few  blocks  north  of  the 
Superior  Street  Viaduct.  Within  sight  of  the 
viaduct,  on  the  north,  are  more  warehouses  and 
an  increasing  number  of  masts  and  funnels,  but 
the  air  is  free  of  smoke  here,  and  the  eye  sees 
everything  distinctly,  even  to  the  cold  blue  ex- 
panse of  Lake  Erie  stretching  out  to  the  Canadian 
shore,  with  here  and  there  a dim  pyramid  of 
swelling  canvas  or  a trail  of  faint  smoke  against 
the  sky. 

After  viewing  this  part  of  the  citv  from  the 
stone  viaduct,  the  observer  can  have  little  doubt 
of  the  wealth  and  solidity  of  Cleveland.  If  he 
has  doubts,  the  newspapers  will  always  be  found 
ready  to  set  him  right.  lake  most  of  the  pub- 
lications of  Ohio,  the  newspapers  of  Cleveland 
are  creditable  alike  to  themselves  and  to  the 
people  who  read  them.  The  Jsndtr,  of  which 
Mr.  Edwin  Cowles  is  editor,  is  the  oldest  morning 
daily  in  the  city.  Its  evening  edition  is  called 
the  Norx  nu<l  j/rfttld.  It  is  worthy  of  mention 
that  the  AVw*  was  the  first  eight-page  afternoon 
paper  in  America.  A feature  of  the  leader  that 
might  be  imitated  to  advantage  elsewhere  is  the 
plan  by  which  the  best  men  in  the  various  de- 
partments of  tli*i  paper  are  permitted  to  buy 
shares  in  the  capital  stock.  The  Piain-drnler , of 
which  Mr.  L.  E.  Holden  is  the  chief  stockholder, 
prints  both  a morning  and  an  evening  edition. 
It  was  on  this  paper  that  the  immortal  Artemus 
Ward  began  his  humorous  career.  In  addition 
to  the  Prexx,  which  is  a penny  afternoon  paper, 
there  are  three  German  dailies,  and  various  weekly 
and  monthly  publicat  ions.  The  success  of  Cleve- 
land new  spapers  denotes  in  Cleveland  people  the 
reading  habit,  which  has  clearly  been  fostered  by 
the  public-school  system  of  the  city.  Persons 
directly  interested  in  the  work  of  the  schools 
take  some  pride  in  the  fact  that  certain  educa- 
tional publications  of  Boston  acknowledge  that 
Cleveland  schools  rank  next  to  Boston  schools 
in  point  of  merit.  When  it  is  considered  that 
the  honest  Cleveland  citizen  has  neglected  no 
opportunity  within  recent  years  to  denounce  the 
administrative  rascality  and  corruption  of  the 
School  Board,  which  has  been  charged  with 
school-furniture  irregularities,  and  other  things 
not  easy  of  enumeration  here,  the  excellence  of 
the  Cleveland  schools  is  at  first  glance  a matter 
of  some  surprise:  but  when  the  fact  is  taken 
into  account  that  many  of  the  inhabitants  are  of 
New  England  and  New  York  derivation,  the 
anomaly  is  fully  explained.  Another  evidence  of 
the  educational  tendencies  of  Cleveland  people  is 
the  Western  Reserve  University,  which  ranks 
high  among  Western  institutions  of  learning  for 
the  breadth  and  thoroughness  of  its  scope  of 
instruction.  Adelbert  College,  which  is  a part 
of  the  University  organization,  was  endowed  by 
Amasa  Stone  for  his  son,  w ho  was  drow  ned  sonic 

Another  New  England  characteristic  is  shown 
in  the  church  element, the  material  manifestations 
of  which  are  unusually  impressive  and  attractive. 
In  one  of  tiie  churches,  a man  who  has  made  a 
large  fortune  in  oil-refining  bears  lialf  of  tiie 
yearly  expenses.  There  are  many  other  indica- 
tions in  and  about  the  city  of  the  refinement  and 
culture  of  the  Cleveland  people,  but  to  the  visitor 
these  tilings  speak  for  themselves.  In  connection 
with  the  features  that  I have  touched  upon,  they 
tell  the  story  of  a rich  and  cultured  city,  and  a 
surrounding  country  great  in  natural  resources 
and  enterprising  inhabitants.  The  city  lias  been 
rather  slow  in  building,  but  that,  doubtless,  will 
be  remedied  in  time. 

William  Willard  Howard. 
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SUNRISE  ON  EUCLID  AVENUE, 
CLEVELAND. 

Park-ltkr  green  lawns,  close-clipped,  and  fresh  as 
June, 

On  which,  through  oak  and  elm  and  maple  bonghs. 
The  dewy  morning  looks,  hut  cannot  rouse 
Tiie  antlered  deer  from  Ills  green  conch.  Though 

His  foe  would  seem  to  come,  yet  steadfast  noon 
Kinds  both  tiie  same.  Here  beauty  manifold 
Is  found— the  ciinna  with  its  red  and  gold 
Starring  tiie  ehude,  tiie  fountain's  changing  rune. 

Written  in  diamond  spray  and  rainbow  arcs, 

Rure  vases  with  their  pendent  green  and  bloom, 
And  visDis  that  tiie  sun's  first  rays  illume 
Down  which  fair  Klorus  strew  their  marble  flowers. 
Here  Art  with  Nuture  dwells,  and  beauty  marks 
With  ever-varying  cliunge  tiie  passing  hours. 

H.  T.  ScnniTH. 


THE  FITTING-OUT  OF  A 
MAN-OF-WAR. 

In  ships  the  great  captains  of  old  commanded, 
sailors  had  to  be  bred  to  tiie  business.  Early  in 
life  Jack  had  to  take  into  Ids  nostrils  whiff  of 
tar  and  reek  of  bilge- water.  We  have  very  much 
modified  these  conditions,  and  how  far  these  mod- 
ifications are  to  go,  no  one  can  sav.  If  philosoph- 
ical reasons  were  presented  explanatory  of  these 
changes  in  the  manning  of  the  English  and  Amer- 
ican or  other  navies,  the  same  arguments  would  be 
advanced  as  suggest  themselves  when  anv  manu- 
facturing enterprise  is  studied.  Asa  mobile  floa t- 
ing  fortress,  an  iron-clad  contains  the  whole  sum 
of  man’s  ingenuity.  Within  her  10,000  Ions  or 
more  there  must  be  solved  problems  of  speed,  of 
resistance,  of  offence,  and  when  you  approach 
these  three  subjects,  as  far  apart  as  the  poles 
from  the  equator,  you  necessarily  include  within 
them,  saving  the  fine  arts,  the  mastery  of  every 
other  science  man  has  grappled  with  ever  since 
lie  fashioned  a flint  tool. 

The  efficiency  of  the  ship  of  war  is  by  no  means 
belittled  when  looked  at  as  a factory.  The  man 
bred  in  tiie  service  hardly  sees  it  in  this  way,  but 
the  civilian  does.  In  the  factory  mechanical  ap- 
pliances supplant  human  power;  so  in  our  war 
ships  mechanical  devices  do  away  with  what  were 
once  men’s  arms  and  legs. 

“ How  do  you  man  a ship  of  war?”  is  a ques- 
tion the  civilian  ask9  the  naval  officer. 

The  answer  is  sharp,  clear,  and  somewhat  un- 
expected : “Size  of  vessel  must  be  borne  in  mind, 
but  it  real  Tv  means  number  of  guns  and  grate  area  ; 
you  might  sav  grate  area  first,  guns  afterward.” 

“Grate  area!”  How  much  is  expressed  in 
these  two  words!  From  the  proper  combustion 
of  tiie  lump  of  coal  the  whole  terrific  mechanism 
of  destruction  begins. 

We  are  hound  to  respect  Salamis,  to  rejoice  with 
Themistocles  for  his  naval  victory  over  Xerxes, 
and  feel  proud  because  the  Greeks  lost  only  twen- 
ty ships  and  the  Persians  forty.  It  was  a hard- 
fought  engagement,  where  the  Greeks  behaved 
in  tiie  most  gallant  manner.  Now  look  at  the 
methods  to  he  employed  by  the  officer  in  com- 
mand of  a ship  to-day  when  engaging  with  an 
enemy  of  about  the  same  size.  Cooped  up  in 
his  winning  tower,  peering  through  the  slits  of 
it.  without  even  a side  arm,  that  commander  is  a 
chess-player  rather  than  a fighter  of  ships,  but 
the  game  lie  engages  in  is  one  full  of  tragic  pos- 
sibilities. Close  to  his  hands  are  various  knobs, 
united  by  means  of  electrical  wires  with  the  many 
parts  of  the  ship.  At  his  will  lie  may  drive  his 
vessel  into  his  enemy.  He  might  fire  his  guns, 
selecting  any  particular  one.  He  lias  the  whole 
ship  under  his  own  individual  charge.  He  wields 
it  as  if  it  were  a single  weapon.  Fancy  the  Chi- 
c<ii/o  in  such  a sea-fight  as  that  when  the  Romans 
and  Carthaginians  met!  There  would  really  be 
no  necessity  to  waste  an  ounce  of  the  C/dcm jo'* 
powder.  With  her  crew  under  cover,  she  could 
steam  straight  in  through  the  middle  of  such  a 
Roman  fleet,  and  crush  triremes  and  quinque- 
remes  as  if  they  were  egg-shells. 

The  complexities  found  within  the  fighting 
ship  of  1889  seem  to  seek  for  their  best  control 
a single  hand.  If  it  were  possible  to  carry  into 
one  small  box  a foot  square,  as  a terminal  sta- 
tion, all  the  lines,  wires,  which  stream  over  the 
ship,  ami  so  govern  every  machine  in  it.  that 
would  be  perfection.  It  stands  to  reason  that 
throughout  the  whole  of  the  mechanical  process- 
es the  end  of  this  evolution  is  to  get  entirely  rid 
of  that  uncertain  factor  which  is  the  man.  For 
tiie  many  hundreds  of  ordinary  personal  equa- 
tions w hich  are  untrained,  are  to  be  substituted 
the  highest  intelligences  of  one,  or  two,  or  three 
men. 

Intense  rapidity  in  the  work  is  an  element 
sought  after  in  warfare,  and  the  performance  of 
anything  in  the  briefest  period  is  all-important. 
The  time  elapsing  when  the  archer  loosed  his 
bowstring  was  a long  one  when  compared  with 
the  fall  of  the  hammer  on  the  nipple  of  the  gun, 
atul  that  was  too  slow,  for  it  had  to  give  wav  to 
the  electrical  firing  of  the  gun.  Mechanical,  elec- 
trical devices  on  shipboard  are  always  increas- 
ing, and  now  we  can  understand  more  clearly 
wluit  is  meant  by  “grate  area.” 

The  time  must  come  when,  unless  for  display, 
the  number  of  men  known  as  seamen  employed 
on  board  of  a man-of-war  must  diminish — that 
is  to  say,  in  proportion  to  tbe  increasing  effec- 
tiveness of  the  ship.  It  is  the  logical  conclusion 
of  mechanical  development.  It  looks,  then,  as 
if  the  engineering  force,  men  skilled  in  the  hand- 
ling of  tools,  willing,  too,  to  be  killed,  will  alone 
be  in  greater  demand. 

Here  is  a monitor,  belted  cruiser,  battle  ship, 
corvette,  ram,  or  gnn-boat.  tied  up  along  a navv- 
vard  dock.  Her  hull  is  all  right,  her  engin?  com- 
pleted ; she  may  want  a spar  or  two,  and  she  is  to 
ho  made  ready  for  a cruise.  What  is  the  prepa- 
ration of  a man-of-war  for  actual  service?  It 
having  been  decided  by  tiie  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
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that  the  vessel  Bhall  go  into  service,  the  various  He  notes  each  day  the  progress  made  in  repairing,  Electrical  equipments,  from  a dynamo  to  a 
bureaus  of  the  department  are  notified.  First  if  repairs  are  in  order,  and  in  due  time  informs  lamp,  with  all  the  tools  necessary,  are  to  be  had. 
comes  the  Bureau  of  Construction  and  Repair,  the  department  at  Washington  when  she  is  ready  The  rapid  development  electricity  has  made  on 
This  bureau  knows  all  about  the  condition  of  the  for  her  officers.  shipboard  is  shown  by  the  variety  of  requisitions, 

hull,  its  soundness  or  unsoundness,  the  spars  the  The  Office  of  Detail,  attached  to  the  Bureuu  of  That  portion  entitled  “ Signal-books  and  Appara- 
vessel  carries,  and  whether  her  boats  are  sea-  Navigation  at  the  Navy  Department,  knows  be-  tim  ” covers  three  pages.  Here  are  all  the  code 
worthy  or  not.  It  has  an  eye  on  the  furniture  forehand  that  officers  are  wanted  at  a certain  books — the  tactical,  international,  and  the  particu- 
of  the  ship,  her  tanks,  her  piumbing.  Next  the  date.  These  officers,  having  been  selected,  are  or-  lar  one  which  serves  the  United  States  navy.  As 
Bureau  of  Equipment  and  Recruiting  is  informed  dered  to  report  at  a given  day  to  the  commander  to  the  signals  themselves,  represented  by  blue- 
ol  the  purpose  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  of  the  navy-yard  for  duty  on  the  vessel.  If  these  lights,  rockets,  they  are  many;  and  of  lanterns 
This  bureau  has  a double  functioning  power.  It  officers  report  that  the  vessel  is  far  enough  ad-  and  lamps,  they  are  endless.  For  sounding,  you 
takes  under  its  care  the  sails,  the  rigging,  the  vanced  to  receive  her  crew,  she  is  put  “in  com-  can  begin  with  the  old  teu-pound  lead  with  its 
awnings,  the  galley,  the  anchors,  the  chains,  the  mission  ” ; that  is  to  say,  she  is  handed  over  to  lump  of  tallow  at  the  bottom,  until  you  get  to  the 
mess  furniture,  the  personnel  of  the  crew,  includ-  her  commanding  officer.  Then  at  once  that  of-  most  perfect  of  all  machines,  the  Thomson  sound- 
ing the  care  of  the  apprentices.  The  Bureau  of  ficer  becomes  responsible  for  the  ship.  Her  flag  ing  machine,  with  its  miles  of  piano  wire. 
Engineering  now  receives  its  instructions,  and  and  pennant  are  hoisted  when  she  is  turned  over  At  the  late  centennial  our  ships  made  a fair 

atiemis  to  the  engines,  boilers,  dependencies, dis-  to  the  commander.  He  reads  his  orders  in  pre-  display  of  bunting.  The  department  having 

tilling  apparatus,  the  heating  and  ventilation  of  sence  of  such  of  the  officers  and  crew  as  are  as-  flags  in  its  charge  supplies  vessels  with  the 
the  ship.  The  Bureau  of  Ordnance  hus  charge  sembled.  The  log-book  of  the  ship  is  now  com-  banners  of  the  world.  There  are  eight  different 
of  the  guns,  ammunition,  small-arms,  torpedoes,  mcnccd,  to  be  continued  while  he  is  in  command,  sizes  of  ensigns,  six  of  pennants,  with  four  union- 
search  lights,  and  many  other  things.  At  once  the  ship’s  officers  report  to  the  command-  jacks,  with  flags  of  the  Hecretary  of  the  Navy,, 

er,  and  enter  on  their  respective  du-  the  admirals,  vice  and  rear,  with  commodores’ 
ties.  On  the  executive  officer,  who  is  pennants.  Then  there  are  signal  flags  and  sig- 
second  in  command,  devolves  thedutv  nal  numbers.  A ship  must  be  courteous,  and 
of  organizing  the  crew.  He  selects  flings  to  the  breeze  the  particular  flag  of  the 
the  petty  officers,  and  assigns  to  each  country  she  visits.  In  process  of  manufacture 
man  his  station  for  all  evolutions,  at  the  Brooklyn  Navy-yard  may  be  seen  the  Chi- 
The  executive  officer  divides  as  equal-  nese  flag,  in  the  act  of  having  a last  stitch  put  to 
ly  as  possible  the  crew  into  the  two  the  tail  of  the  imperial  dragon.  As  to  writing 
watches — starboard  and  port — and  material,  blank  forms,  pens,  inks,  and  colors,  the 
puts  them  into  messes  of  from  six-  stock  in  trade  of  a stationer  is  to  be  had.  This 
teen  to  twenty,  assigning  them  to  the  list  of  articles  a ship  wants  concludes,  as  far  as 
various  parts  of  the  ship,  usually  the  the  Bureau  of  Navigation  goes,  with  all  the  in- 
forecastle, foretop,  maintop,  mizzen-  struments  necessary  for  the  equipment  of  a first- 
top,  and  after-guard.  Each  part  is  class  brass  band,  trombone,  piccolo,  and  cymbals 
under  the  charge  of  a petty  officer  included. 

known  as  captain  of  the  forecastle,  The  ship,  it  is  now  to  be  presumed,  can  find 

or  of  the  maintop,  etc.  These  messes  her  way  anywhere  over  the  seas ; but  where  are 
have  the  right  to  select  their  own  her  teeth  ? The  bureau  having  in  charge  the 
cook,  and  he  draws  provisions  from  ordnance  equipments  and  stores  of  the  United 
the  paymaster,  and  prepares  the  food  States  now  sets  in  the  fangs.  When  that  de- 
for  the  ship’s  cook,  who  cooks  it.  partment  has  done  with  her  she  will  have  all  the 
The  executive  officer  selects  the  possibilities  for  rending  and  tearing.  What  this 
boats’  crews,  and  the  men  are  put  bureau  can  furnish  is  divided  into  the  categories 
in  charge  of  the  coxswains.  The  of  “ Main  Battery  and  equipments,”  “ Secondary 
captains  of  the  various  parts  of  the  Battery  and  equipments,”  “ small-arms  and  equip- 
ship  select  men  for  sweepers,  ham-  ments,”  “ammunition,”  “permanent  fittings,” 
mock  storers,  side  cleaners,  top  keep-  “ magazine  and  shell-room  equipments,”  “ stores 
ers,  etc.  It  is  the  master  at  arms  and  miscellaneous  articles,”  and  lastly,  “ torpedo 
who  is  the  chief  petty  officer  of  the  outfit  and  explosives.”  Take  the  first  subject, 
ship,  and  is  virtually  its  head  of  po-  “Main  Battery  and  equipments.”  Here  are  some 
lice.  The  captain  of  the  hold  has  in  279  different  things,  beginning  with  aprons  and 
charge  that  important  part  of  the  concluding  with  yokes.  You  may  have  breech- 
ship,  and  it  is  his  duty  to  see  that  it  ings,  carriages,  cradles,  cranks,  extractors,  grio- 
is  kept  clean,  and  that  all  in  it  is  lets,  gripes,  handspikes,  mushrooms,  plugs,  rat- 
properly  secured.  Officers  and  men,  ties,  shields,  sponges  (seventeen  varieties),  tom- 
having had  their  duties  regulated,  pions,  tongs,  trays,  tubs,  and  every  possible  kind 
now  get  their  stores  and  outfits  on  of  wrench.  Here  are  four  different  kinds  of  guns, 
board.  The  vessel  is  coaled,  provi-  “from  ten-inch  to  five-inch”;  that  is  to  say,  thev 
sioned,  and  soon  settles  down  into  a are  so  catalogued,  though  it  is  doubtful  if  they 

condition  of  order  and  cleanliness.  could  be  supplied  at  once,  for  big  guns  are  not 

tightening  the  WHEEL  of  the  “ Atlanta  ” on  THE  dry-dock.  Before  the  ship  sails  she  is  in-  manufactured  like  sewing-machines.  Inthe“Sec- 

spected  by  a board  of  officers  to  ondarv  Battery  ” are  to  be  found  the  Hotchkiss 
ascertain  if  she  is  properly  fitted  guns  and  cannons,  with  all  their  equipments,  to- 
We  have  now  a ship  with  the  men  allotted,  out  in  all  respects,  and  if  the  regulations  have  gether  with  the  Gatlings;  what  are  known  as 

the  machinery,  the  guns,  the  powder  and  shells;  been  carried  out.  Say  she  is  away  for  a num-  “ fixings " run  over  columns.  “Small-arms  and 

hut  the  hands  must  be  fed  and  clothed.  The  ber  of  years.  Upon  her  return  from  a cruise  she  equipments  ” presents  a category  of  destructive 

Bureau  of  Provision  and  Clothing  at  once  looks  is  again  inspected,  to  see  if  her  crew  has  been  implements  better  understood.  You  begin  with 

out  for  the  bread,  beef,  pickles,  the  dietary  of  properly  drilled,  to  find  out  her  efficiency,  and  a bag,  next  a bayonet,  and  you  run  along  to 

the  crew,  and  busies  itself  as  to  the  rig  the  sailor  whether  the  vessel  has  been  well  cared  for.  This  belts,  boxes  for  cartridges,  and  get  on  to  canteens, 

wears.  We  could  not  sail  our  ship  without  know-  inspection  is  carried  out  once  in  every  six  months  and  come  to  cutlasses.  You  are  quite  at  home 

ing  what  was  north  or  south,  and  here  comes  in  when  a vessel  is  on  a station,  the  admiral  or  se-  with  cutlasses;  and  you  recall  your  sea-fights  in 

the  services  of  the  Bureau  of  Navigation,  which  nior  officer  in  command  performing  this  duty,  the  story-books,  and  boarders,  and  all  that  kind 

has  under  its  keeping  the  nautical  instruments.  Before  going  to  sea,  a report  called  the  Descrip-  of  thing;  but  really  if  you  inquire  into  the  use  of 

It  gives  the  flags,  books,  charts,  the  survey-  tive  Muster-roll,  containing  a list  of  every  one  the  cutlass  on  board  of  a ship  of  to-dav,  its  effi- 

ing,  the  electric  and  other  lighting  apparatus,  on  board,  is  sent  to  the  department.  Should  any  ciency  would  be  about  the  same  as  would  be  a 

as  the  search  lights,  the  sounding  machine,  the  changes  take  place,  or  there  be  deaths  or  deser-  cross-bow.  It  is  a relic  of  the  past — that  is  to 

musical  instruments  for  the  band,  and  the  elec-  tions,  the  name,  number,  and  identity  of  each  in-  say,  as  far  as  modern  fighting  goes.  Its  useful- 

trical  bells.  It  is  the  commandant  of  the  ma-  dividual  can  be  had.  This  Descriptive  Muster-  ness  lies  as  an  implement  which  takes  really  the 

rines  whose  duty  it  is  to  detail  the  guard  of  sea  roll  is  taken  each  time  a vessel  leaves  port.  place  of  dumb-bells  for  the  ship’s  crew ; and  it  is 

soldiers.  This  is  succinct  and  plain  enough  as  a general 

The  vessel  herself  is  at  a navy.yard,  and  the  statement,  but  when  the  details  of  it  all  are  corn- 

commandant  of  that  particular  yard  is  instructed  prehended,  the  minutiae  of  it  are  endless.  From 

to  prepare  her  for  sea.  At  once  he  issues  his  a needle  to  an  anchor  is  supposed  to  give  some 

orders  to  the  representatives  of  the  different  bu-  idea  of  completeness  in  a general  hardware 

reatts  at  the  yard  under  his  control.  For  each  business,  but  a ship  of  war  at  sea  carries  with 

class  of  vessel  there  has  been  made  in  these  bu-  her  almost  everything  from  an  anemometer 

reaus  what  is  known  as  “ an  allowance,”  and  then  to  a thumb-tack.  Let  us  take,  to  begin  \vith, 

the  officer  in  charge  of  the  particular  department  such  objects  as  a Bureau  of  Navigation  is  ready 

within  the  navy-vard  sends  at  once  to  the  general  to  furnish,  on  proper  requisitions,  for  a ship  on 

shop-keeper  at  the  yard  a schedule  of  such  arti-  her  first  cruise.  The  skipper  of  the  ordinary 

cles  as  the  vessel  nfteds,  to  be  taken  from  his  sailing  vessel,  when  he  has  a sextant,  a spy-glass, 

stores.  These  articles,  if  in  stock,  are  at  once  a compass  or  two,  a chronometer,  a fair  watch,  a 

selected  by  the  store-keeper,  and  laid  aside  as  log,  some  charts,  or,  if  he  is  very  scientific,  a ther- 

Bpptopriated  to  the  vessel  designated.  If  they  mometer,  thinks  he  has  all  the  requisites.  At 

are  not  in  store,  they  are  at  once  called  for  by  the  Brooklyn  Navy-yard  the  officer  who  has  in 

the  general  store-keeper,  to  be  furnished  by  the  charge  the  Bureau  of  Navigation  stands  ready  to 
proper  bureau.  Anotheryard  may  have  the  want-  fill  up  deficits  which  may  amount  to  1500  va-  some  old  relics. 

ing  articles.  If  not  forth-coming,  they  are  at  once  riotis  articles.  Forty-seven  pages  of  fool’s-cap, 
purchased,  or  if  the  yard  manufactures  the  arti-  printed  all  down  one  side,  give  the  names  of  the 

cles,  they  are  at  once  made.  Each  department  in  many  items.  Beginning  with  a box  chronometer  convenient  on  this  account,  as  are  single-sticks, 

a navy-yard  attends  strictly  to  its  own  special  on  page  1,  the  list  ends  with  a tuba,  E flat,  on  a quota  of  which  are  always  furnished  a man-of- 

work.  A date  having  been  fixed  when  the  ves-  page  47.  In  nautical  instruments  alone  there  war.  Probably  in  the  last  forty  years,  even  in- 

sel  is  to  be  ready,  the  departments  govern  them-  are  thirty  odd  varieties.  Here  are  six  kinds  of  eluding  the  civil  war,  there  has  not  been  given 

selves  as  to  the  time  required.  It  is  expected  chronometers,  five  varieties  of  compasses,  and  more  than  a dozen  cuts  with  a cutlass.  Masks 

that  everything  shall  be  ready  at  the  exact  time  of  sextants  seven  sorts.  There  are  standard  ali-  for  cutlass  drill  are  to  be  had.  Here  are  Colt’s 

designated.  The  commandant  of  the  yard  is  kept  dades  and  ektropometers.  Meteorological  instru-  pistols,  and  pikes.  “Pikes!”  That  is  again  a re- 

fully  informed  as  to  the  condition  of  the  vessel,  ments  are  eleven.  A ship  often  makes  surveys,  turn  to  the  times  of  old,  and  as  respectable  and 

and  for  this  purpose  a perfect  list  of  instruments  venerable  as  would  be  halberds.  A crew  might, 

and  implements,  including  the  photographic  ap-  however,  have  to  take  to  the  land^burrow  in  the 

paratus,  is  included.  As  to  charts,  what  could  a ground,  and  tight  behind  intrenchments,  and  so 

ship  do  without  them  ? There  is  no  chart  pub-  Jack  has  his  special  tools  for  that  purpose.  Am- 

lished  of  which  the  Navy  Department  must  not  munition  is  something  else,  and  that  varies  with 

have  copies  ready  for  distribution.  It  is  not  for  the  character  of  every  arm,  from  a ten-inch  gun 

the  amusement  of  the  officers  on  board  of  ship,  to  a Colt’s  pistol.  You  want  shot,  shell,  shrap- 

btit  for  their  instruction,  that  books  are  provided,  liel,  with  fuses,  which  will  burn  at  various  short 

Added  to  the  Bible  and  Prayer-book  is  to  be  intervals  of  time.  Take  powder — there  is  the 

found  a collection  of  volumes  of  the  most  getter-  extra  brown  prismatic  and  the  sphcro-hexagonal 

al  character.  Perhaps  in  that  discussion  which  to  select  from.  Probably  in  the  time,  not  far 

raged  so  persistently  a twelvemonth  ago  as  to  distant,  when  smokeless  powders  are  to  be  used, 

what  were  “ the  best  100  books,”  what  the  there  will  be  additions  to  the  list.  The  torpedo 

navy  gives  out  might  have  been  considered  as  outfit,  with  the  explosives,  presents  a catalogue  of 

solving  the  question,  only  it  leaves  out  fiction,  over  115  objects.  You  can  have  your  gun-cotton 

Here  is  an  entire  library  covering  all  the  fields  wet  or  dry,  at  your  orders,  and  “a  lathe  dog,"  if 

of  research.  If  an  officer  be  desirous  of  acquit-  you  want  one,  and  a choice  of  dynamo-electric 

ing  any  foreign  language  while  at  sea,  in  the  machines.  Of  course  explosives  are  not  kept  on 

library  his  country  gives  him  all  the  opportuni-  hand  at  a navy-yard,  but  are  stored  somewhere 

ties  are  permitted  him.  As  to  works  on  travel,  else,  and  are  obtainable  at  short  notice. 

locker  of  the  man-of-war  “ Chicago.”  the  collection  is  very  complete.  Euormous  as  seems  the  variety  of  these  objects, 
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there  is  not  a single  class  of  them  which  may  n«. 
be  vastly  increased  to-morrow.  The  conditions  of 
the  armameut  of  a vessel  are  always  toward  im- 
proving their  offensive  qualities.  Take,  for  in- 
stance, torpedoes.  The  whole  direction  of  these 
is  one  of  evolution.  If  to-morrow  it  were  decided 
that  explosive  gelatine  presented  advantages  o\  er 
gun-cotton,  necessitating  a change  in  the  applies- 
tiou  of  it  in  a certain  time,  the  United  States  navy 
would  be  forced  to  adopt  the  machinery  of  it 
with  the  explosive.  Conservatism  as  to  tiie  ma- 
terial of  war  is  impossible.  In  a quarter  of  a 
century  many  of  the  articles  to  be  had  on  requi- 
sition in  1889  will  have  become  obsolete.  To- 
day there  is  hanging  from  the  rafters  in  one  of 
the  many  great  store-rooms  in  navy-yards  hun- 
dreds of  tl\pold-fnshioned  leather  powder-buckets, 
in  which  ammunition  once  was  carried.  These 
are  queer  mementos  of  the  past,  and  tell  of  the 
time  when  stuff  cartridges  were  used  to  load 
carronades  or  Long  Toros.  When  fixed  ammu- 
nition was  employed,  the  use  of  these  things 


RAISING  AN  OLD  MAST. 


was  gone,  as  were  the  services  of  the  powder- 
monkeys. 

Some  of  the  relics  of  the  past  form  one  of  the 
subjects  illustrated.  When  all  projectiles  were 
of  globular  form,  to  keep  the  ball  from  rolling,  a 
grummet  was  used.  The  match  stock  must  have 
come  down  direct  from  remote  quantity.  It  was 
a bit  of  old  rope  stuck  in  a bit  of  wood,  which 
wooden  staff  had  a spike  at  the  bottom.  The 
rope  would  burn  slowly,  and  so  means  for  procur- 
ing fire  for  the  cook,  or  for  Jack’s  pipe,  or  for  the 
guns,  were  ready.  The  rattle  is  a queer  thing.  It 
was  used  as  a signal  to  call  boarders.  Sometimes 
the  rattle  was  a fixed  one.  The  pike  is  a direct 
descendant  of  the  spear  of  the  past.  You  can 
see  them  still  in  position  around  the  masts  of 
some  of  the  old  men-of-war.  The  pricker  was  a 
long  kind  of  gimlet  made  to  pierce  the  powder 
bags,  so  as  to  get  at  the  explosive  material  in  the 
gun  when  a fuse  was  used.  Commander  Charles 
O’Neil  thus  clearly  explains  what  are  the  changes 
in  the  Department  of  Ordnance,  of  which  he  is 
chief  of  the  bureau  at  the  Brooklyn  Navy-yard : 
“There  has  been  an  entire  change  in  the  ord- 
nance of  the  modern  men-of-war,  from  that  in 
vogue  a few  years  ago.  The  adoption  of  the  high- 
power  steel  breech-loading  cannon  in  place  of 
the  old  cast-iron  smooth-bore  carries  with  it  new 
gun-carriages  of  great  strength,  with  simple  yet 
effective  means  of  accurate  and  ready  train,  with 
cylinders  for  controlling  the  recoil,  where  the  re- 
sistance to  the  flow  of  glycerine  from  the  pressure 
to  the  reverse  side  of  the  piston  checks  the  gun. 
New  powders  of  large  grain,  slow  burning  and  of 
low  pressure,  are  used,  and  heavy  steel  tracks  are 
securely  fastened  to  the  decks  to  hold  the  carriages 
in  place.  Numerous  machine  and  rapid-fire  guns 
are  mounted  in  commanding  localities,  and  nre 
called  the  Secondary  Battery,  to  distinguish  it  from 
the  larger  guns  or  Main  Battery.  All  the  guns 
arc  protected  from  the  fire  of  small -arms  and 
rapid-firing  guns  by  steel  shields.  Powerful  elec- 
tric search  lights  are  supplied,  to  light  up  adja- 
cent waters  and  to  discover  the  approach  of  tor- 
pedo-boats. Gun-cotton  torpedoes  are  furnished 
to  all  vessels,  and  the  new  ones  have  tubes  for 
launching  automobile  torpedoes.”  Here  are  to  be 
found  some  of  the  newer  requirements  of  the  ship 
of  war.  There  are  even  novel  improvements  in  the 
wav  of  mechanically  bringing  the  ammunition  to 
the  guns  by  means  of  electrical  lifts,  just  found 
to  work  admirably  in  one  of  our  recently  built 
ships. 

Now  functions  the  last  and  not  the  least  of  the 
bureaus,  that  of  “ Provision  and  Clothing.”  What 
that  bureau  dispenses  includes  the  general  run  of 
articles  kept  on  hand  by  the  grocer,  tailor,  and 
the  seller  of  notions,  in  addition,  of  course,  to 
the  stationer’s  stock.  Before  the  canning  of 
food  became  a commercial  usage,  the  sailor  had 
only  his  salted  pork  and  mess  beef.  He  may  still 
masticate  his  junk,  or  “old  horse,”  but  canned 
mutton,  canned  corned -beef,  canned  roasted  meat, 
appear  on  his  dietary  list.  There  is  a inrun  of 
thirty-eight  different  kinds  of  food  he  can  partake 
of.  How  can  there  be  any  chances  of  scurvy? 
Here  we  see  on  the  list  dried  apples,  peaches, 
raisins,  figs,  currants,  and  dates,  with  tomatoes. 
He  has  his  coffee  and  ten,  his  cocoa.  There  is  no 
such  thing  as  stint.  It  is  economy  to  give  Jack 
all  he  can  stow  away.  He  cannot  eat  all  the  food 
supplied  him.  What  he  does  not  consume  is  put 
to  his  credit  in  mouev,  so  that  when  he  wishes  to, 
he  can  buy  any  other  toothsome  thing  he  want's. 
The  Bureau  of  Provision  puts  not  its  trust  in  the 
manufacturer  of  coffee.  It  may  be  prejudice  born 
from  suspicion,  but  the  bureau  holds  it  as  an 
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LAY  AND  RELAY. 

“ IIow  is  it,  Dinnis,  we’re  afther  rnylayin’  de  pnvemint,  whin  we  ownly  laid  it  a shorrut  toirae  since?” 
“ Hivina I man;  an’  how  long  huve  yez  li veil  in  Now  Yorruk.  Don’t  yez  moiiid  We  ownly  lays  de 
pavemints  wid  an  oie  to  relayin’  ’em  as  soon  as  convayniant?” 


tablished  fact  that  unless  it  buys  its  coffee  in  the 
bean,  and  roasts  it,  and  sees  to  the  grinding  of  it, 
and  has  it  put  ground  into  tin  canisters  which 
are  properly  closed  and  sealed,  then  only  can 
men  in  the  navy  have  their  coffee  pure  and  un- 
adulterated. It  will  run  no  risks  with  coffee.  Its 
bread  it  does  not  make  itself,  though  there  are 
many  intelligent  officers  in  service  who  believe  it 
would  be  of  advantage  to  the  men  who  eat  it  if 
their  biscuit  were  home-made. 

Inspections  are  carried  on  by  competent  officers, 
who  are  always  on  the  watch  for  fraud  on  the 
part  of  contractors,  for  “caveat  emptor”  is  the 
rule.  In  the  multitudinous  purchases  made  by 
the  navy  there  may  be  rascality,  but  no  one  dare 
impeach  the  high  character  of  those  whose  duty 
it  is  in  the  higher  positions  to  care  for  the  health 
and  life  of  the  sailor.  As  to  food,  it  is  not  alone 
its  present  condition,  but  its  power  of  keeping 
sweet,  good,  and  wholesome,  which  it  is  the  duty  of 
this  board  to  look  after.  The  precautions  it  uses 
are  endless.  Every  box,  barrel,  receptacle  contain- 
ing food  has  on  it  its  date  of  issue.  If  a barrel  of 
beef  were  taken  from  the  Norfolk  Navy-yard  to 
China  and  back,  who  made  it,  when  it  was  put  on 
board,  the  date  of  its  issue,  must  be  at  once  ascer- 
tainable. The  inspection  of  everything  is  carried 
on  in  the  most  thorough  manner.  If  anybody  on 
shipboard  complains  of  the  pepper,  who  bought 
it,  whose  fault  it  is,  is  at  once  ascertainable.  As 
to  pepper,  there  is  something  queer  about  that 
condiment,  and  a return  to  those  old  ideas  when 
pepper,  as  a precious  spice,  came  to  Europe  via 
Venice  with  the  Crusaders.  Pepper  is  something 
the  United  States  sailor  has  to  pay  for.  It  may 
cost  him  maybe  five  cents  a year,  but,  with  the 
common  and  more  liberal  sense  of  to-day,  Jack’s 
pepper  and  mustard  ought  to  be  given  him  by  a 
grateful  country.  As  to  his  clothing,  the  sailor 
has  the  best  of  rigs.  The  sewing  is  done  outside, 
but  the  Navy  Department  buys  the  material  and 
attends  to  the  cutting  out.  A ship  going  to  sea 
carries  with  her,  according  to  the  probable  dura- 
tion of  her  cruise,  a whole  slop-shop.  Great  care 
is  taken  in  the  packing  of  this  extra  clothing. 
Besides  an  envelope  of  enamel  cloth,  it  has  an 
additional  cover  of  canvas.  Every  package  has 
its  date  of  issue  branded  on  it.  In  the  selection 
of  the  material,  the  same  trouble  is  taken  as  in  the 
the  choice  of  food.  Stuff  must  stand  a certain 
strain,  and  the  colors  be  retained  under  exposure. 
There  seems  to  be  certain  old-fashioned  ideas  as 
to  the  dyes  to  be  used,  and  the  United  States 
navy  still  holds  to  the  belief  that  indigo  is  the 
only  possible  coloring  for  blue,  while  all  the  rest 
of  the  world  sporting  blue  cloth  is  satisfied  with 
the  aniline  colors.  As  to  cut  of  clothes,  a good 
deal  might  be  said  irreverential,  nay  deprecatory, 
of  sailors’  trousers.  The  tightness  around  the 
waist  may  be  comfortable  for  the  striplings,  but 
as  the  ’prentice  grows  and  takes  in  bulk  that  nar- 
row girth  of  a waistband  is  inclined  to  weaken 
natural  muscular  anatomical  development.  In 
wet  weather  what  comfort  can  there  be  in  a sailor 
dragging  around  his  feet  a lot  of  wet  cloth  ? Leg- 
gings are  noticeable  in  his  list  of  clothing.  When 
the  sailors  took  part  in  the  Centennial  parade  they 
wore  leggings.  It  may  be  seen  from  this  thut 
the  impediments  of  a sailor’s  rig  might  be  done 
away  with.  The  cut  of  the  sailors’  trousers  re- 
calls, then,  the  time  of  Admiral  Benbow,  when 
pumps,  copper  buckles,  and  a pigtail  made  Bobby 
Shnftoe  beauteous.  Jack  has  a large  wardrobe, 
for  he  may  visit  all  known  quarters  of  the  globe 
from  the  Kamtchatkan  shores  to  the  Red  Sea,  and 
must  be  prepared  for  60°  below  zero  to  120°  in 
the  shade.  Of  small  stores  we  have  all  those  lit- 
tle things  that  a Bailor  might  want,  from  a thim- 
ble to  a ditty  box.  And  what  is  a ditty  box  ? It 
is  that  receptacle  in  which  the  sailor  puts  all  his 
knick-knacks,  and  a good  deal  of  ingenuity  has 
been  exercised  in  order  to  make  him  the  best  ditty 
box  which  shall  cost  him  the  least  money.  Visit 
a ship,  and  you  will  see  what  comfort  a seaman 


takes  out  of  that  ditty  box,  and  how  letters  from 
home  are  treasured  in  it. 

The  ship  is  now  partly  ready  for  sea — that  is, 
when  her  contingent  of  marines  is  put  on  board 
of  her.  She  wants  yet  surgeon  and  assistants. 
Her  stock  of  medicines  and  instruments  are  sup- 
plied her  by  the  Bureau  of  Medicine  and  Surgery, 
and  full  and  excellent  are  these  stores  in  every 
way.  As  there  is  no  possible  accident  or  malady 
that  might  not  occur  on  board  of  ship,  ample 
preparation  is  made  to  meet  all  emergencies. 

The  government  of  the  United  States  will  spend 
this  year  something  like  $ 27,000,000  for  the  navy. 
For  officers  and  sailors  the  pay-roll  will  amount 
to  $7,773,799.  To  feed  and  clothe  the  men  will 
cost  $1,366^60.  To  increase  the  navy  in  ships 
and  armament,  we  are  to  expend  $9,717,000. 

How  long  would  it  take  to  fit  out  a vessel  for 
sea?  The  most  practical  of  heads  of  bureaus 
might  tell  you  what  his  own  department  could 
accomplish,  though  owning  his  ignorance  as  to 
the  work  to  be  carried  out  by  the  other  depart- 
ments. It  is  doubtful  whether  the  Secretary  of 
the  Navy  could  give  any  positive  data.  It  is, 
after  all,  a question  of  grate  bars,  and  from  grate 
bars  you  get  to  the  coal  supplies,  and  from  that 
to  everything ; for  unless  the  ship  be  complete  in 
all  ways,  the  necessary  perfection  is  not  arrived 
at.  Beef  and  bread,  the  victualling  of  the  ship, 
the  clothing  the  men,  present  no  difficulties,  but 
when  you  come  to  guns,  and  have  to  build  them 
up  inch  by  inch,  that  takes  a long  time. 

Barnkt  Phillips. 

Note.— Some  few  changes  of  no  great  importance 
are  now  being  proposed  as  to  electric  supplies,  and  it 
Is  likely  that  a special  bureau  will  lie  made  for  them. 
For  valuable  information  and  assistance  the  writer 
has  to  thank  Commander  Charles  O'Neil,  Commander 
Francis  M.  Green,  and  Paymaster  George  H.  Read,  all 
of  the  United  States  Navy. 


THE  HISTORY  OF  A WRECKED 
RAILROAD. 

In  the  later  sixties,  when  the  building  o£  the 
first  transcontinental  lines  of  railroad  was  exert- 
ing a powerful  influence  upon  the  enterprise  and 
capital  of  the  country,  Levi  Parsons,  a California 
gold  miner,  who  had  profited  handsomely  by  his 
industry  and  good-luck  on  the  Pacific  coast,  suc- 
cumbed to  that  influence.  Among  the  various 
land  grants  apportioned  by  Congress  to  stimulate 
the  employment  of  private  capital  in  developing 
the  country  west  of  the  Mississippi  was  one  of 
1,200,000  acres  to  the  Union  Pacific,  Southern 
Branch,  which  was  to  be  constructed  from  Junc- 
tion City,  in  eastern  Kansas,  to  the  southern 
boundary  line  of  that  State.  Levi  Parsons  and 
his  associates  started  to  secure  that  land  grant. 
They  got  hold  of  an  old  charter  granted  by  the 
Pennsylvania  Legislature  to  some  one  who  want- 
ed to  organize  a corporation  to  develop  vine- 
yards. Its  provisions  were  amended  so  as  to 
cover  an  almost  infinite  variety  of  operations  in 
no  way  pertaining  to  vineal  pursuits,  and  its  title 
was  changed  to  the  Land  Grant  Railway  and 
Trust  Company.  Under  that  name  the  first  work 
was  done  upon  what  is  now  one  of  the  most  in- 
teresting as  well  as  most  unfortunate  railroad 
properties  in  the  country.  As  its  affairs  and  its 
future  are  now  among  the  foremost  topics  dis- 
cussed by  financiers  and  by  certain  railroad  man- 
agers, a succinct  review  of  its  picturesque  career 
seems  appropriate. 

The  most  important  incentive  to  the  building 
of  the  Missouri,  Kansas,  and  Texas  Railway  ante- 
dated the  appearance  of  Parsons  and  his  con- 
tractors in  eastern  Kansas  by  at  least  ten  years. 
In  1856  the  government  made  treaties  with  va- 
rious Indian  tribes  in  the  Indian  Territory,  pro- 
viding for  the  right  of  wav  for  a railroad  across 
the  eastern  end  of  the  Territory.  Later,  Con- 
gress enacted  that  this  right  of  way  should  be 
the  property  of  the  first  railroad  that  was  com- 


pleted from  the  north  down  the  valley  of  the 
Neosho  River  to  the  border  of  the  Indian  Terri- 
tory. Parsons  was  disappointed  in  his  Union  Pa- 
cific, Southern  Branch,  land  grant.  He  secured 
only  one-half  of  it,  or  about  600,000  acres.  Then 
the  incentive  to  build  across  the  Indian  Territory 
to  Texas  became  operative.  This  was  in  1868. 
While  R.  S.  Stevens,  the  general  manager  of  the 
little  road  Parsons  had  built,  was  pushing  con- 
struction toward  the  State  line  down  the  Neosho 
Valley,  James  F.  Joy,  then  one  of  the  most  ac- 
tive, as  he  is  now  one  of  the  most  widely  known, 
railroad  men  of  the  country,  was  crowding  his 
Fort  Scott  and  Gulf  road  toward  practically  the 
same  point 

The  question  as  to  which  road  should  have  the 
right  of  way  through  the  Territory  was  taken  to 
Washington  for  adjudication.  The  Parsons  par- 
ty foresaw  that  the  decision  would  be  in  favor 
of  the  concern  that  complied  first  with  the  Con- 
gressional requirement  referred  to;  so  one  night 
their  manager  at  Junction  City  received  a de- 
spatch from  Washington  that  read,  “Build  our 
road  to  the  State  line  as  quickly  as  the  Lord  will 
let  you.”  In  the  next  eleven  and  a half  days 
Stevens  built  26  miles  of  railroad  to  the  line,  and 
ran  an  engine  and  car  over  it.  When  he  began, 
some  of  the  iron  rails  laid  in  the  road  were  stack- 
ed upon  the  levee  at  St.  Louis.  That  quick  bit 
of  railroad  building  gave  the  M.,  K.,  and  T.  Rail- 
road an  important  part  of  its  main  line.  The 
original  182  miles  from  Junction  City  to  the  State 
line  soon  became  practically  useless,  and  is  con- 
sidered so  to-day.  It  runs  to  the  westward  of 
Kansas  City,  whereas  to  be  a part  of  the  main 
line  it  should  run  directly  north  from  the  Indian 
Territory  line,  or  to  the  eastward,  in  the  direction 
of  terminal  points  like  St.  Louis.  The  road 
across  the  Indian  Territory  to  Denison,  Texas, 
was  built  with  shovels  and  shot-guns.  It  was 
completed  late  in  1872.  For  all  purposes  of 
traffic  it  is  a tunnel  about  250  miles  long,  and  it 
will  continue  so  until  the  Indian  titles  to  the 
lands  are  extinguished,  and  the  Territory  opened 
up  to  settlers.  In  1873  the  company  absorbed 
smaller  roads  in  Kansas  and  in  Missouri;  that 
gave  it  a main  line  of  574  miles  from  Denison  to 
Hannibal,  Missouri.  In  the  following  year  the 
company  was  unable  to  pay  its  fixed  charges, 
and  its  property  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  re- 
ceivers. The  times  were  unpropitious  for  enter- 
prises of  this  character,  and  in  1876  the  Union 
Trust  Company  succeeded  the  receivers,  and  op- 
erated the  road  until  1880. 

Long  before  that  year  the  larger  interests  in 
the  property  perceived  that  the  line  across  the 
Indian  Territory  was  not  as  valuable  as  they  had 
supposed  it  would  be,  for  instead  of  drawing 
business  from  Texas,  they  found  that  the  Hous- 
ton and  Texas  Central  road  was  draining  the  re- 
gion they  had  hoped  to  tap.  Consequently  indi- 
viduals connected  with  the  M.,  K.,  and  T.  road 
began  to  build  feeders  for  it,  radiating  from  Den- 
ison. This  work  was  undertaken  by  the  M.,  K., 
and  T.  Extension  Company  in  Texas — a concern, 
by-the-way,  that  at  one  time  tried  to  sell  102,000 
of  M.,  K.,  and  T.  railroad  stock  to  Mr.  Jay  Gould 
at  $2  50  per  share.  Later,  Mr.  Gould  acquired 
control  of  the  road  by  purchase  of  its  stock.  It 
is  said  that  he  began  buying  at  $20  per  share. 
In  1880  Mr.  Gould  and  his  associates  in  the  man- 
agement of  the  Missouri  Pacific  Railroad  Com- 
pany took  possession  of  the  M.,  K.,  and  T.  road, 
and  the  financiering  that  finally  prostrated  it  was 
begun.  The  operations  were  conducted  through 
the  International  Construction  Company,  which 
bought  up  the  94  miles  of  feeders  that  had  been 
constructed  east  and  west  of  Denison,  paying 
$16,000  cash  per  mile  for  them,  and  during  the 
next  few  years  bought  and  built  other  branches 
at  a cost  of  $10,000  to  $12,000  per  mile,  until 
the  system  of  roads  in  Texas  was  increased  to 
856  miles.  Upon  all  of  this  road  the  railroad 
company  issued  6 per  cent,  general  consolidated 
bonds,  at  the  rate  of  $20,000  per  mile  and  an 
equal  amount  of  stock,  a total  of  $40,000  per 
mile.  On  about  300  miles  of  the  road  thus  ac- 
quired a commission  of  several  thousand  dollars 
per  mile  was  paid  to  interested  individuals.  The 
general  mortgage  placed  upon  this  portion  of  the 
road  also  secures  $10,000,000  of  6 per  cent, 
bonds,  nearly  all  of  which  have  been  issued  to 
pay  arrears  of  interest  on  the  first  consolidated 
mortgage  on  the  786  miles  north  of  Denison.  It 
should  be  stated  that  the  last-mentioned  mort- 
gage secures  $1,200,000  of  bonds  that  were  ir- 
regularly issued  on  a survey  upon  which  no  road 
was  ever  constructed. 

In  1881  the  Texas  system  of  the  company  was 
increased  by  the  absorption  of  the  International 
and  Great  Northern  Railroad.  This  was  effected 
by  an  issue  of  two  shares  of  M.,  K.,  and  T.  stock 
for  each  share  of  the  $9,755,000  capital  of  the 
Great  Northern  Company.  As  soon  as  Mr.  Gould 
obtained  control  of  the  M.,  K.,  and  T.  road,  he 
leased  it  to  the  Missouri  Pacific  Company  on  terms 
that  no  intelligent  security  holder  should  acquiesce 
in,  namely,  for  its  net  earnings.  The  result  was 
natural.  After  seven  years  the  property  was 
thrown  upon  the  hands. of  those  who  had  bought 
its  securities  under  the  Gould  regime,  its  physical 
condition  deplorable,  and  its  finances  confused 
and  exhausted.  The  work  of  reorganization  has 
at  last  taken  definite  shape  under  the  efforts  of 
those  whose  faith  in  the  property  enabled  Mr. 
Gould  and  his  associates  to  unload  the  securities 
they  had  manufactured.  The  Great  Northern 
.stock  that  should  be  in  its  treasury  is  pledged  to 
secure  advances  made  by  the  former  management, 
and  the  dismemberment  of  the  system  is  further 
threatened  by  obstacles  that  are  not  based  on 
sound  business  reasons.  The  work  of  redeeming 
the  property  for  its  actual  owners  and  creditors 
is  in  capable  hands,  but  it  is  clear  that  it  is  not 
going  to  be  easily  accomplished,  as  the  movement 
of  the  sinuous  and  sinister  hand  that  has  blighted 
every  railroad  it  has  touched  is  already  discerni- 
ble in  opposition  to  it.  Collin  Armstrong. 

New  York,  Saturday , November  2,  18S9. 


THE  FRUIT  OF  VIOLENCE. 

In  do  case  is  the  folly  of  violence  In  medication 
more  conspicuously  shown  by  iis  fruit  than  in  the 
effect  upon  the  intestines  of  excessive  purgation.  The 
Btoinach  and  bowels  arc  first  painfully  griped,  then 
the  latter  is  copiously,  suddeuly,  und  repeatedly  evac- 
uated. This  is  far  beyond  the  necessities  of  the  case, 
most  hnnatural,  excessively  debiiitatiug.  The  organs 
are  incapacitated  from  resuming  their  function  with 
normal  moderation.  An  astringent  is  resorted  to, 
which  reduces  them  to  their  former  couditiou  of  lu- 
action.  To  this  monstrous  and  harmful  absurdity 
Hostetler's  Stomach  Bitters  is  the  happy  alternative. 
It  relaxes  gently,  uaturally,  sufficiently;  it  diverts 
bile  from  the  blood  into  its  proper  channel;  it  in- 
sures healthful  digestion  aud  complete  assimilation. 
It  is  a complete  defense  against  malaria,  and  conquers 
rheumatism,  neuralgia,  nervousness,  kidney  and  blad- 
der trouble.— [Ada.] 


No  other  Life  Policies  as  liberal  cost 
as  little  money,  no  others  as  cheap  give 
as  much  for  the  money,  as  those  of  The 
Travelers,  of  Hartford,  Conn.  Best 
either  for  Family  Protection  or  Invest- 
ment of  Savings.  Non-forfei table,  world- 
wide, lowest  cash  rate. — [Adv.] 


JUST  THE  THING  FOR  A HOLIDAY  PRESENT. 

To  be  happy  play  “Halma.” 

Rev.  Joun  W. Chadwick, of  Brooklyn, says  of  “ Ilalma”: 

“The  game  of  ‘ Ilalma'  is  an  old  friend  in  our  fam- 
ily, and  is  very  highly  prized.  Though  I am  not  ex- 
pert in  it  as  my  children,  I know  it  well  euough  to 
like  it  much.  While  it  is  interesting  to  a beginner, 
I find  it  can  be  played  in  n very  scientific  manner.  As 
Chas.  Lamb  said  of  roast  pig : • A strong  man  may  fat- 
ten on  it,  aud  a weakling  retusetb  not  its  mild  pieces.” 

“Halma”  sent,  prepaid,  to  ntiy  address  on  receipt 
of  one  dollar.  E.  I.  Horsman,  Publisher,  80  aud  S3 
William  St.,  N.  Y. — [Ada.] 


Nicholson’s  Liquid  Bread  is  not  an  experiment,  but 
ever  since  its  first  introduction  lias  steadily  increased 
in  favor.  Ask  your  druggist  or  grocer  for  it [Ada.] 


When  baby  was  sick,  we  gave  her  Castoria, 

When  she  was  a Child,  she  cried  for  Castoria, 
When  she  became  Miss,  she  clung  to  Castoria. 
When  she  had  Children,  she  gave  them  Castoria.— 


ADVICE  TO  MOTHERS. 

Mbs.  Winslow’s  Soothing  Syrup  should  always  be 
used  for  children  teething.  It  soothes  the  child,  soft- 
ens the  gums,  allays  all  pain,  cures  wind  colic,  aud  is 
the  best  remedy  for  diarrhoea.  26c.  a bottle.— [Ada.] 


“BROWN’S  HOUSEHOLD  PANACEA,” 

Tuk  Great  Pain  Rkmever, 

For  Internal  and  External  Pains,  Rheumatism,  Pain  in 
Stomach,  Bowels.orSIde,  Colic,  Dlarrhiea, Colds, Sprains, 
Burns, Scalds, Cramps, and  Bruises, 26c. a bottle. -(Adc.  j 


Wash  the  Baby  with  Cobnki.l’s  Benzoin  Soap,  and 
he  will  be  clean,  healthy,  aud  happy.  25  cents.  Drug- 
gists, or  Box  214S,  New  York [Adr.] 


Blair's  Pills.— Great  English  Goat  and  Rheumatic 
Remedy.  Sure,  Prompt,  and  Effective.  At  druggists 
— [Adu.] 


Anoobtuba  Bitters,  endorsed  by  physicians  aud 
chemists  for  purity  and  wholeeomeuess. — [Ada. ] 


Dr.  Lyon’s  Pekpkot  TooTn  Powder.  Whitens  the 
teeth  uud  purifies  the  breath.  26  cents.— [Ada.] 


The  Best  Worm  Lozenges  for  Children  are  Brown’s 
Vermifuge  Comfits,  26c.  u box — [Ada.] 


It  was  once  supposed  that  scrofula  could  not  be 
eradicated  from  the  system ; but  the  marvellous  results 
produced  by  the  use  of  Ayer’s  Sarsaparilla  disprove 
this  theory.  The  reason  is,  this  medicine  is  the  most 
powerful  blood-purifier  ever  discovered [Ada.] 
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AMERICAN  AND  ENGLISH  FOOT 

BY  HARRY  W.  BEECHER.  RICHARD  M.  HODGE,  AND  H.  NOTTINGHAM  TOWNSEND. 

WITH  NINE  ILLUSTRATIONS  FROM  INSTANTANEOUS  PHOTOGRAPHS  OF  THE  METHOD  OF  TRAINING  FOLLOWED  BY  THE  YA 


TRAINING  THE  YALE  ELEVEN. 

/ BY  H.  W.  BEECHER. 

TIIE  training  of  her  elevens  has  been  the  strong  point  in 
Yale’s  success;  by  training  is  meant  not  only  perfection 
in  physical  condition,  but  also  in  team  play.  The  accomplish- 
ment of  the  former  is  attained  with  little  trouble,  and  it  is 
safe  to  count  upon  all  three  contestants,  Yale,  Princeton,  and 
Harvard,  coming  to  the  “scratch”  in  November  with  their 
teams  in  good  physical  condition.  The  difficulty  is  in  the 
latter.  Months  of  hard  practice  and  careful  teaching  are 
needed  to  make  eleven  men  work  in  unison,  to  move  up  the 
field  like  one  man,  each  helping  his  neighbor,  and  by  the  com- 
bined efforts  of  brain  and  muscle  force  the  ball  to  a touch- 
down. The  idea  of  brilliant  individual  play  must  first  be  elim- 
inated from  the  players’  minds.  They  must  realize  that  elev- 
en men  working  together  can  do  more  than  one,  and  that  only 
by  combined  play  can  victory  *be  secured.  When  off  the  field 
they  easily  solve  this  mathematical  problem,  and  agree  readily 
to  the  strength  of  its  reasoning ; but  once  let  them  start  in 
the  game,  and  in  the  excitement  of  the  mGI6e  and  rush  the 
majority  of  them  throw  reason  to  the  winds  and  go  it  alone. 
By  this  lack  of  control  of  their  reasoning  faculties  the  new 
men  on  a team  can  be  easily  picked  out.  They  allow  their 
opponents  to  draw  their  attention  from  the  game  to  them- 
selves, and  when  the  crisis  comes  they  are  not  there.  How 
different  an  old  player,  who  stands,  nil  attention,  his  eyes  fixed 
upon  the  ball,  his  muscles  ready  for  the  spring ! No  move' 
merit  of  his  opponent  escapes  him,  but  he  disdains  to  tire  him- 
self with  useless  scrimmages,  and  keeps  his  mind  inteut 
upon  the  coming  play.  Gradually  the  “green  hands,”  by  the 
careful  coaching  of  the  captain,  improve.  The  old  men 
help  them  by  encouraging  words,  and  by  Thanksgiving-time 
they  in  turn  have  become  veterans.  The  choosing  of  the  team, 


THE  PASS  FOR  A KICK. 


A GOOD  TACKLE. 


A GOAL  SAVED. 


of  course,  is  an  important  factor  in  its  success.  At  Yale  there  is 
no  favoritism.  Woe  to  the  captain  who  lends  himself  to  any  such 
discrimination ! The  idea  of  brute  strength  has  been  abolished,  and 
men  now  are  chosen  for  their  activity,  endurance,  and  pluck.  An 
inch  of  activity  is  worth  a foot  of  muscle.  At  practice  the  men 


are  started  easy,  playing  for  only  a short  time,  until  they  be-  well,  or  perhaps  some  anxious  rival  may  slip  in  and  talu 

come  hardened,  avoiding  by  this  the  many  bruises  and  hurts  The  captain’s  duties,  too,  commence  in  earnest.  He  nn 

which  usually  accompany  the  first  stages  of  training.  It  gener-  up  the  weak  points  of  his  team.  He  watches  the  pecul 

ally  takes  about  a week  to  attain  this;  then  the  real  play  begins.  each  man,  that  he  may  judge  in  what  play  it  is  best  to 

No  lagging  or  short  time  then.  Every  man  must  do  his  work  He  is,  in  fact,  a general  of  a small  army,  with  all  the  on 

ties  which  attend  such  a position. 


must  be  used  too  much,  lest  he  bee 
tired  to  do  his  work  well.  The  half-ba 
quarter-back  practise  every  morning  in 
gymnasium  lot,  and  in  a short  time  bee 
curate  and  sure.  On  the  rush  line  th 
work  is  centred.  Without  a strong  m 
good  half-backs  are  useless.  Yule  has 
this  out  by  sad  experience,  and  bends  all  1 
ergies  to  improve  the  famous  seven.  Evt 
tie  play  is  studied  and  carefully  practise! 
no  fumble  or  slip  may  spoil  its  success, 
man  must  be  idle,  even  though  the  coming 
does  not  concern  him  in  particular.  Let 
break  through,  and  interfere  with  the  oppt 
half-backs.  They  must  learn,  too,  to  fool  t 
opponents  by  false  movements  that  the  real  , 
may  be  unnoticed.  Everything  is  fair  in  i 
and  the  more  obscured  the  play  the  better  arc 
chances  of  success.  The  reading  of  human 
turc  is  one  of  the  most  important  factors  in  fc 
ball.  Many  a kick,  run,  or  even  a touch-do1 
has  been  blocked  by  the  proficiency  of  Yale 
this  branch  of  the  game.  The  man  who  is 
receive  the  ball  for  an  important  play  is  ulmo; 
sure  to  show  it  by  the  expression  of  his  fact 
He  will  be  either  very  anxious  and  excited  o 
else  altogether  too  unconscious. 

The  players  at  New  Haven  are  practised  to  de 
tect  these  expressions.  The  first  duty  of  a good 
rusher  is  to  scan  his  opponent’s  face,  to  see,  if 
possible,  where  the  intended  play  is  to  be  made. 
Then  he  can  give  his  entire  attention  to  break- 
ing through  and  stopping  the  well-laid  scheme. 
Time  is  valuable,  and  the  few  seconds  that  an 
inexperienced  rusher  wastes  to  see  where  the 
ball  is  being  passed  may  spoil  his  chances  of 
blocking  the  kick  or  tackling  the  runner.  No 
opportunity  like  this  can  afford  to  be  lost.  That 
Yale  gives  her  attention  to  these  seemingly  small 
matters  is  the  acme  of  her  success.  They  make 
up  team  play,  the  most  important  branch  of  train- 
ing. To  Yale  also  should  be  given  the  credit  of 
raising  the  position  of  quarter-back  to  its  impor- 
tance of  to-day.  No  other  college  can  compete 
with  her  in  this  regard.  She  has  originated 
plays  which  have  given  her  quarter-backs  splen- 
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recognizes  this  fact.  A team  which  contains  a slug- 
ger is  a team  of  ten,  not  eleven,  men.  A man  with 
this  tendency  is  absolutely  of  no  use,  as  he  cannot 
keep  track  of  the  signals  and  plays,  and  at  the  same 
time  use  his  fists.  By  his  own  actions  he  renders 
himself  a zero,  and  when  the  roll-call  comes,  his  name 
is  not  on  the  list.  Yet  there  is  much  room  for  ad- 
vancement. Let  the  counsellors  and  lawyers  of  the 
game  keep  up  their  good  work.  With 
their  aid,  foot-ball  can  be  placed  in  the 
front  rank  of  American  sports. 


calls  for  just  the  play  ho  wants.  Every  manoeuvre  is  given  a 
name. 

If  foot-ball  is  anything,  it  is  a strategic  game.  The  strong 
positions  of  the  opposing  eleven  are  best  circumvented.  Kicks 
tell  most  that  are  driven  when  least  expected,  and  to  some  unpro- 
tected 8 pot.  Rushing  tactics  are  directed  always  to  peuetrate  be- 
yond the  confronting  lines  by  the  path  the  least  defensible  at  the 
moment.  It  will  not  do  for  the  particular  play  to  be  anticipated 


A “DOWN.” 

First  of  all,  one  of  the  play- 
ers is  constituted  captain  of  his 
eleven.  The  opportunity  the 
game  allows  for  executing  al- 
ways any  one  of  the  plays  known 
to  the  game  leaves  so  little  to  the 
discretion  of  the  individual  play- 
er that  the  captain  is  able  to 
control  all  the  plays  of  his  elev- 
en. On  every  scrimmage  he 
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stand  as  close  as  possible  to  the  rush  line,  where  he  can  have  the 
same  protection  of  his  rushers’  shoulders  enjoyed  by  the  quarter 
back.  The  full  back  will  seldom  or  never  be  burdened  with 
rushing. 

For  defensive  work  this  player  must,  be  a sure  catch  and  should 
be  a. reliable  tackier.  Brilliant  tackling  is  by  no  means  essential 
in  a full  back,  as  he  has  to  tackle  only  runners  who  shall  pass  in 
succession  the  rush  line,  the  quarter  back,  and  the  half  backs. 

The  half-backs’  positions  are  to  the  right  and  the  left,  a little 
(Continued  on  page  922.) 
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did  opportunities  of  showing  their  skill  in  running  and  pass- 
ing. Well  has  she  profited  by  it.  From  an  almost  useless  man 
he  has  become  one  of  the  most  important.  Coolness  is  absolutely 
required  in  this  position.  One  bad  pass,  one  signal  forgotten,  and 
perhaps  a touch-down  is  lost.  His  tackling  must  be  sure,  and  his 
agility  and  quickness  are  needed  in  every  play.  He  should  be 
the  first  man  through  in  the  rush-line,  the  first  man  back  on  a 
kick ; in  fact,  he  is  made  to  be  everywhere  at  the  same  time. 

A point  in  the  game  which  is  generally  unobserved  by  an  out- 
sider is  the  fact  that  every  play  has  a signal.  Every  word  the 
captain  utters  means  something  to  his  expectant  team.  This  is 
one  of  the  many  features  which  makes  the  game  of  foot-ball  so 
complicated.  Only  those  who  have  been  through  the  excitement 
of  a “ match  ” game  know  how  hard  and  difficult  it  is  to  catch 
these  “ vital”  words  and  at  the  same  time  attend  to  the  duties 
of  their  position.  Mind  and  muscles  must  be  trained  to  perform 
two  separate  and  distinct  undertakings  at  the  same  time — the 
mind  to  understand  the  command  of  the  captain  and  the  intended 
play,  while  the  muscles  are  busy  warding  off  the  anxious  oppo- 
nent. These  signals  are  carefully  selected  early  in  the  season, 
and  so  zealously  are  they  studied  by  the  team  that  soon  they  be- 
come as  natural  to  them  as  their  A B C’s.  The  selec- 
tion of  these  signals  is  a difficult  task.  They  must 
be  easily  understood  by  your  own  team,  and  yet  so  | 
obscure  that  the  opposing  players  cannot  grasp  their  I 

meaning.  Their  success  depends  largely  upon  the  ! 

manner  in  which  they  are  given.  Emphasizing  the 
wrong  word  in  a sentence,  or  indicating  by  gesture 
or  look  the  opposite  part  of  the  field  from  where  the 
play  is  to  be  made,  will  often  put  the  other  side  on 
the  wrong  track.  The  amount  of  head-work  that  can 
be  expended  upon  this  is  enormous.  Plays  of  great 
intricacy,  implicating  sometimes  six  or  seven  players, 
can  be  made  to  move  like  clock-work.  There  is  no 
hap  hazard  or  pulling  in  different  directions  in  the 
game  of  to-day.  It  has  been  reduced  to  such  a science 
that  every  man  knows  what  play  is  to  be  made  when 
he  “ lines  up.”  Each  player  has  his  particular  share 
of  this  work  to  do,  which  constant  practice  has  made 
him  familiar  with.  The  team  is  as  dependent  upon 
the  co-operation  of  its  players  as  a machine  is  upon 
the  good  order  of  its  bolts  and  nuts;  one  break- 
down, and  it  is  laid  up  for  repairs.  The  constant 
changes  in  a college  course  are  felt  with  telling  effect 
by  the  different  athletic  organizations.  In  some  years 
the  foot-ball  team  has  been  robbed  by  graduation  of 
as  many  as  seven  of  its  members.  The  champion- 
ship at  such  times  seems  very  distant,  and  indeed  al-  [ 
most  a forlorn  hope.  Under  a test  like  this,  the  or- 
ganization and  methods  of  Yale’s  training  are  shown 
to  their  best  advantage.  She  is  on  her  mettle,  her 
reputation  is  at  stake,  and  every  man  in  college 
lends  a willing  hand  to  help  the  “cripples.”  Men  who  never  be- 
fore have  donned  the  “canvas  jacket”  appear  on  the  old  Yale 
field  to  throw  their  fortunes  in  with  the  “ tried  and  true.”  “ Neces- 
sity is  the  mother  of  invention.”  From  this  rabble  phenomena 
are  unearthed,  swift  runners  and  expert  dodgers  spring  up  like 
weeds,  and  the  full  complement  of  eleven  is  soon  made  up.  Yale 
in  an  emergency  is  a dangerous  opponent. 

The  generalship  of  her  teams  on  the  field  has  been  a charac- 
teristic to  admire  in  her  success.  Frequently  has  she  faced 
her  rivals  with  the  weaker  team,  but  has  won  through  head-work 
displayed  at  critical  moments.  Seldom  is  she  rattled,  but  always 
alert  to  take  advantage  of  the  misplays  of  her  opponents.  Her 
captains  quickly  perceive  the  weak  points  in  the  opposing  team, 
and  with  consummate  skill  cover  up  their  own.  lie  moves  his 
team  down  the  field  with  clever  adroitness,  to  obtain  the  best 
position  possible  either  for  the  unexpected  drop  kick  or  the  quick 
dash  of  the  half-back. 

The  game  has  certainly  improved.  It  has  emerged  from  its 
childhood,  and  is  now  surrounded  by  sound  rules  and  regulations. 
Slugging  is  abolished.  The  days  of  those  degenerate  gentlemen 
have  gone  by.  The  temper  must  be  handcuffed.  Every  team 


THE  AMERICAN  FOOT-BALL 
ELEVEN. 

BY  RICHARD  M.  HODGE. 


American  foot-ball  is  a game  of  captur- 
ing ground.  The  ball  is  the  standard  that 
marks  the  ground  taken,  and  is  free  to  be 
either  kicked  or  run  with  in  the  hands  of 
a player.  A9  in  the  English  Rugby,  from 
which  the  American  game  is  derived,  the 
field  is  limited  to  a well-defined  rectangu-  j 
lar  plot  of  level  ground  twice  as  long  as  it 
is  wide,  of  which  two  teams,  of  eleven 
players  each,  contest  the  supremacy.  A i 
permanent  advantage  is  scored  whenever  the  ball  is 
carried  beyond  the  goal  line  that  bounds  the  field  at  | 

either  end.  It  is  a goal  if  the  ball  is  kicked  over  be-  

tween  the  goal  posts  and  above  the  eighteen-foot  cross- 
bar that  is  ten  feet  high  over  the  goal  line.  It  is  a 
touch-down  if  the  ball  is  carried  over  in  the  hands  of 
a player,  and  entitles  also  a “ try  ” for  a goal  by  a kick  from  the 
field  of  play. 

The  ball  is  started  at  the  middle  of  the  field  to  begin  the  game 
and  after  every  goal.  The  eleven  in  possession  of  the  ball  is 
alone  in  a position  to  assume  the  offensive.  Kicking  and  rush- 
ing, or  running  with  the  ball,  are  the  means  to  carry  the  ground. 
The  other  eleven  is  drawn  up  to  dispute  the  ground  in  a double 
line  across  the  field,  the  one  of  the  “forwards,”  and  the  other  of 
the  “ backs.”  Their  flank  is  to  be  turned  and  their  front  broken. 
A kick  will  storm  the  opposite  position,  under  cover  of  which  there 
will  be  a charge  of  the  rush  line  to  regain  the  ball  and  take  the 
ground  through  the  combined  assault  of  men  and  ball  upon  the 
backs.  The  eleven  is  formed  in  a line  of  forwards  of  seven  “ rush- 
ers close  behind  them  are  four  backs,  arranged  in  the  form  of  a 
small  square,  whose  angles  are  pointed  to  the  centre  of  the  rush 


line,  the  goal,  and  the  sides  of  the  field.  If  in  the  English  scrum- 
mage two  players  of  the  opposite  eleven  each  are  placed  on  even 
terms  in  putting  the  ball  in  play  from  between  them,  with  the  play- 
ers of  both  elevens  grouped  quite  promiscuously  about  them,  the 
American  scrummage,  under  the  name  of  “ scrimmage,”  gives 
an  exclusive  right  to  put  the  ball  in  play  to  the  eleven  that 
was  in  possession  of  the  ball  when  the  player  holding  it  was 
tackled. 

The  player  next  to  the  ball  rolls  it  back  under  his  foot  to  one 
of  his  ow  n side  b.-hind  him,  for  the  purpose  of  having  the  ball 
rushed  with  or  kicked.  Only  a 
separation  of  the  elevens,  each 
to  its  own  territory  as  marked 
in  the  field  by  the  ball,  could  al- 
low the  inauguration  of  these 
plays  with  any  certainty;  and 
accordingly  the  players  oppose 
themselves  in  parallel  lines 
across  the  field  to  respectively 
meet  and  perform  the  foot-bail 
tactics  to  be  attempted. 


by  the  other  eleven.  The  captain  must  call  for  a play  by  a sign 
that  can  be  understood  only  by  his  own  eleven.  The  commands 
may  be  by  word  or  motion.  They  are  principally  necessary  in 
offensive  play.  The  captain  is  bettered  for  being  one  of  tho 
backs,  where  he  will  have  all  the  plays  of  either  eleven  before 
him  and  be  in  a more  advantageous  position  to  direct  the  play 
than  if  he  be  himself  a rusher. 

The  office  of  the  quarter  back  in  the  scrimmage  is  to  receive 
the  ball  from  the  centre  rusher  on  his  putting  it  in  play,  and  de- 
liver it  to  the  player  who  is  to  run  with  or  to  kick  the  ball.  The 
moment  the  ball  starts  to  the  quarter  back  it  is  thereby  in  play, 
and  the  opposite  rush  line  will  charge  forward  upon  the  backs,  to 
either  intercept  the  ball  or  tackle  the  runner.  The  work  of  the 
quarter  back  must  be  accomplished  with  the  greatest  rapidity. 

The  centre  rusher  snaps  back  the  ball  with  his  foot,  or  with  his 
hand  ns  the  custom  now  prevails.  The  quarter  back 
will  have  the  ball  in  his  hands  before  it  has  gone  a 
yard,  and  catching  it  upon  his  wrist,  will  whirl  it  on  u 
swift  “ pass  " to  the  full  back  for  a kick,  or  to  a back 
for  a rush,  according  to  the  direction  of  the  captain. 
As  often,  however,  the  ball  will  be  handed  to  a rush- 
er, who  will  receive  the  ball  on  the  run  as  he  passes 
close  behind  the  quarter  back’s  position. 

With  his  team  on  the  defensive,  without  the  ball, 
the  call  on  the  quarter  back  is  hardly  less  urgent. 
His  position  is  close  behind  bis  rush  line,  to  re-en- 
force at  the  point  where  a repulse  is  called  for,  and 
promptly  tackle  any  runner  who  muy  escape  the  rush 
line  in  a charge  with  the  ball. 

The  full  back  does  the  kicking  of  the  eleven. 
When  the  ball  is  held  by  the  eleven  within  range  of 
the  goal,  the  full  back  is  ordinarily  called  upon  to 
make  a goal  from  the  field  by  a drop  kick.  For  this 
is  essential  not  accuracy  alone,  but  the  kicker  must 
be  quick  enough  to  get  in  his  kick  in  the  face  of 
the  charge  of  the  opponent  rushers,  who  are  sure  to 
reach  him  almost  simultaneously  with  the  ball  as  it 
is  passed  from  the  quarter  back. 

Except  for  goal  kicking  the  full  back  will  punt, 
kick  the  ball  as  it  falls  from  his  hands  before  it 
even  touches  the  ground.  Punting  depends  for  its 
effectiveness  upon  how  it  is  timed  and  placed,  and 
least  of  all  upon  distance  That  a punted  ball  be  not 
first  run  with  before  being  kicked  in  return  by  the  back 
who  will  secure  it,  the  punt  must  be  placed  out  of 
the  backs’  immediate  reach.  And  most  important 
of  ull,  the  rush  line  must  go  down  the  field  and  tackle  the  back 
as  soon  as  he  gets  the  ball.  Not  improbably  a rusher  will  thus 
even  secure  the  ball  himself,  and  he  may  advance  it  further  by 
a run,  perhaps  gaining  a touchdown.  It  is  harder  to  block  a 
kicker’s  punt  than  his  drop  kick.  In  punting,  the  better  kicker 
the  full  back  is  the  fewer  rushers  will  he  require  to  block  the 
opposite  rush  line.  The  cleverest  punter  will  not  have  to  detain 
one  rusher  from  charging  down  the  field,  but  will  get  along  in- 
stead by  standing  a considerable  distance  from  the  rush  lines. 
The  slow  punter,  however,  will  kick  with  better  chances  if  he 
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THE  LATE  ELECTIONS. 
mHE  lute  elections  were  most  interesting  and  signifi- 
J.  cant  from  their  indirect  results.  The  most  gener- 
ally valuable  of  such  results  was  the  demonstration 
of  the  complete  success  of  the  reformed  or  Australian 
ballot  system  in  Massachusetts.  The  experience  of 
that  State  puts  beyond  question  the  immense  benefit 
to  honest  elections,  and  consequently  to  the  public 
peace,  of  the  new  system.  The  droll  objection  that 
it  is  a “mongrel  foreign  idea’’  is  equally  applicable 
to  trial  by  jury,  the  habeas  corpus,  and  constitutional 
government.  But  the  assertion  that  it  is  complex 
and  impracticable  was  a more  cunning  plea.  It 
proves,  however,  to  be  utterly  false.  The  system,  in 
practice,  was  found  to  be  entirely  simple  and  univer- 
sally satisfactory.  This  indeed  is  not  surprising,  be- 
cause the  American  adapts  himself  readily  to  any 
reasonable  method  for  a good  purpose,  and  his  con- 
viction that  an  honest  ballot  is  worth  trying  for  was 
shown  by  the  sudden  and  general  demand  for  ballot 
reform,  which  was  quickened  by  the  monstrous  and 
notorious  corruption  of  the  elections  of  last  year. 
Should  the  Democratic  party  in  New  York  oppose 
the  adoption  of  the  reformed  system,  it  will  show  the 
persistence  of  the  malign  spirit  which  formerly  op- 
posed a registry. 

Another  indirect  interest  in  the  elections  was  the 
fate  of  Governor  Hill.  His  mastery  of  the  Demo- 
cratic campaign  in  New  York  was  such  that  the  de- 
feat of  his  party  would  have  extinguished  liis  polit- 
ical hopes.  The  same  reason  gives  great  significance 
to  his  complete  success  both  in  the  State  and  city. 
That  success  establishes  the  Hill  machine  as  the  dom- 
inant Democratic  power  in  New  York,  and  throws  a 
suggeslive  light  upon  the  future.  It  is  very  early  to 
begin  a campaign  for  the  Presidential  nomination, 
but  circumstances  have  permitted  the  Governor  no 
alternative.  He  must  demonstrate  his  actual  lead- 
ership at  every  election,  and  his  success  this  year 
makes  future  success  easier.  Another  interest  was 
that  of  the  endeavor,  under  the  lead  of  Messrs.  Quay, 
Clarkson.  Dudley,  and  the  National  Committee, 
with  the  alleged  sympathy  of  the  President,  to  present 
Mahone  to  the  Southern  Democratic  States  as  the 
accepted  representative  of  Republicanism.  This  ef- 
fort has  failed  conspicuously,  although  the  Demo- 
cratic success  upon  a platform  of  practical  partial  re- 
pudiation and  white  man’s  government  is  not  a sub- 
ject of  honest  congratulation.  The  defeat  in  Balti- 
more of  the  union  of  independent  Democrats  and  Re- 
publicans against  the  Gorman  Democracy  is  pro- 
foundly to  be  regretted.  Like  General  Mahone,  Mr. 
Gorman  is  a representative  of  the  worst  practices 
and  tendencies  of  American  politics,  and  in  the  in- 
terests of  honest  government  his  defeat  was  greatly 
to  he  desired. 

The  narrow  Republican  escape  from  defeat  in 
Massachusetts,  and  the  defeat  in  Iowa,  and  of  Gover- 
nor Foraker  in  Ohio,  are  signs  which  cannot  he  mis- 
taken of  a decline  of  public  confidence  in  the  Repub- 
lican parly.  Massachusetts  was  for  many'  years  the 
typical  and  chief  RerffTMfcau  Slate,  and!  Ohio  is  a 
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Western  Massachusetts,  having  always  preserved  the 
character  and  impulse  of  her  early  New  England 
settlement.  The  real  causes  of  the  change  which  the 
elections  show  are  not  obscure.  They  are  even  more 
to  be  found  in  what  may  be  called  the  recent  character 
and  tone  of  the  party  than  in  the  public  judgment 
of  the  policy  which  it  has  adopted.  With  Foraker 
as  its  representative  leader  in  Ohio,  Platt  in  New 
York,  Quay  in  Pennsylvania,  Dudley  in  Indiana, 
Clarkson  in  Iowa,  Mahone  in  Virginia,  it  is  not  sur- 
prising that  it  has  lost  much  of  the  kind  of  ascen- 
dency which  it  once  enjoyed.  The  elections  of  this 
year  show  conclusively  that  in  a national  contest  it 
would  not  he  easy  to  forecast  the  result. 

WOMEN  AS  SCHOOL  COMMISSIONERS. 

Mayor  Hewitt  appointed  two  ladies  as  school 
commissioners,  and  their  reappointment  is  under  con- 
sideration by  Mayor  Grant.  The  only  question  that 
seems  to  be  really  involved  is  that  of  their  fitness, 
for  there  is  no  longer  any  question  whatever  of  the 
desirability  of  the  presence  of  women  upon  school 
boards.  This  is  obvious  not  only  a priori , but  from 
actual  experience.  Nine-tenths  of  the  public  school- 
teachers, probably,  are  women,  and  half  of  the  num- 
l>or  of  pupils  are  girls,  and  they  are  all  entitled  to  the 
same  intelligent  supervision  with  the  men  teachers 
and  the  boyr  pupils.  But  such  care  is  impossible 
without  a due  participation  of  women  in  the  councils 
and  care  of  the  schools.  The  care  of  women  in  pub- 
lic institutions  of  every'  kind  should  no  more  be  com- 
mitted exclusively'  to  men  than  the  care  of  men  in 
such  institutions  to  women.  This  is  a principle 
which  is  now  widely  recognized  in  hospitals,  prisons, 
and  even  m police  stations.  It  has  been  long  ac- 
knowledged in  the  direction  of  education,  and  there 
are  no  more  valuable  members  of  rural  school  com- 
mittees than  suitable  and  intelligent  women.  In 
New  York  Governor  Tilden  led  the  way  in  intro- 
ducing women  into  suitable  public  responsibilities  by 
appointing  a woman  upon  the  State  Board  of  Chari- 
ties, and  it  was  Governor  Cornell,  we  believe,  who 
appointed  another.  The  public  advantage  of  those 
appointments  will  not  he  denied,  nor  the  value  of  the 
service  of  the  ladies.  There  are  a special  knowledge 
and  experience  in  the  board  from  the  presence  of  those 
members  in  regard  to  a most  important  branch  of  its 
duties  which  would  he  otherwise  wanting. 

This  is  equally  true  in  the  management  of  the 
schools.  The  pupils  are  still,  many  of  them,  tender 
children,  and  the  maternal  instinct  and  care  are  sup- 
plied by  the  women  upon  the  committee,  who  are  gen- 
erally' mothers.  The  propriety  of  such  appointments 
is  not  open  to  discussion,  and  the  impropriety  of  ex- 
cluding women  from  the  practical  supervision  of 
schools  is  evident.  There  was  no  doubt  of  the  excel- 
lence of  Mayor  Hewitt's  selections,  so  far  as  the 
character  and  intelligence  of  the  ladies  appointed  by 
him  were  concerned.  Experience  alone  could  show 
their  practical  suitability  for  the  work.  Unfortu- 
nately, like  most  public  institutions  in  New  York,  the 
schools  are  involved  in  politics,  and  are  not  always 
managed  with  exclusive  regard  to  the  interests  of  ed- 
ucation and  the  public  welfare.  The  commissioners 
Mrs.  Agnew  and  Miss  Dodge,  according  to  the  gener- 
al understanding,  have  discharged  their  duties  with 
ability  and  devot  ion,  and  to  the  best  results.  Doubt- 
less the  more  resolute  and  persistent,  even  ill  a good 
course,  they  may  have  been,  the  more  decided  would 
lie  the  opposition  of  other  interests.  But  such  oppo- 
sition would  by  no  means  indicate  remiss  ness  upon 
the  part  of  the  commissioners.  A delegation  of  wo- 
men teachers  have  presented  to  the  Mayor  a protest 
against  the  reappointment  of  Mrs.  Agnew  and  Miss 
Dodge,  upon  the  general  ground  that  they'  have  ren- 
dered no  important  service,  and  have  even  been  hos- 
tile to  the  interests  of  teachers  and  scholars  of  their 
own  sex.  The  evidence  which  the  protest  submits  is 
that  they  opposed  the  granting  of  degrees  at  the  Nor- 
mal College,  and  supported  a system  of  examination 
against  which  more  than  two  thousand  teachers  pro- 
tested, “with  reasons  that  should  have  appealed  most 
directly  to  commissioners  of  their  own  sex.”  Miss 
Dodge's  course  in  regard  to  Miss  Mason,  one  of  the 
teachers,  is  also  condemned,  and  in  general  it  is  al- 
leged that  whatever  has  been  well  done  by  the  com- 
missioners lias  been  done  by  the  men. 

The  spokesman  of  the  delegation  also  informed  the 
Mayor  that  there  is  a spirit  of  gallantry'  and  chivalry 
among  the  men  which  prevents  them  from  criticising 
the  women  on  the  board,  and  the  women  do  not  take 
rebuffs  as  they  should.  But  is  it  not  possible,  is  it 
not  most  probable,  that  the  spirit  of  gallantry'  and 
chivalry  inclines  the  men  commissioners  to  unwise 
leniency  toward  women  teachers  when  women  com- 
missioners are  wisely'  firm  ? Is  it  not  probably'  for 
the  reason,  to  put  it  gently',  that  the  women  com- 
missioners decline  to  he  humbugged  by  teachers  of 
their  own  sex  that  the  more  chivalric  masculine  su- 
pervisors are  preferred  ? May  not  the  protest  really 
testify  to  a firmer  and  more  desirable  discipline? 
The  commissioners  are  probably  quite  able  to  give 
adequate  reasons  for  opposing  the  grant  of  degrees, 
and  for  the  examinations  which  they  favor;  while 
the  protestants,  on  their  side,  doubtless  rely  upon  the 


“spirit  of  gallantry  and  chivalry”  in  a masculine 
Mayor,  who  is  also  a Benedick.  The  petition  of 
which  we  speak  has  been  offset  by  one  largely  signed 
by  men  and  women  of  the  highest  intelligence,  char- 
acter, and  public  spirit,  including  many  teachers  and 
educational  leaders.  As  Mrs.  Agnew  and  Miss  Dodge 
have  been  in  every  way  capable,  faithful,  and  effi- 
cient, failure  to  reappoint  them  would  be  abandon- 
ment of  the  most  desirable  policy  of  women  com- 
missioners. 

MR.  McCULLOCH  ON  THE  TARIFF. 

The  recent  paper  of  Mr.  Hugh  McCulloch  in  the 
New  York  Times  upon  the  tariff  as  the  great  issue  is 
a model  of  the  public  discussion  of  important  public 
questions.  It  is  very  able,  candid,  calm,  and  mod- 
erate, and  it  is  addressed  wholly  to  the  reason,  not  to 
passion  or  prejudice.  Mr.  McCulloch  has  filled 
with  great  distinction  and  ability  the  highest  finan- 
cial office  in  the  country  at  the  most  important  junc- 
tures, and  his  wisdom  and  experience  as  a counsellor 
are  unsurpassed,  and  wholly  unaffected  by  party  pre- 
dilections. Like  every  man  of  strong  convictions  he 
has  sympathized  in  general  with  one  of  the  great 
parties  of  his  time,  but  his  position  has  been  that  of 
independence  rather  than  of  vehement  partisanship. 
As  his  delightful  autobiographical  recollections  show, 
his  temperament  is  most  fortunate  for  a political 
counsellor,  for  he  is  singularly  just,  tolerant,  and 
sympathetic,  as  well  as  sagacious  and  intelligent.  He 
was  a Henry  Clay  Whig,  and  as  such  he  is  to-day  a 
tariff  reformer.  He  was  a Republican  of  the  early 
day  before  Republicanism  was  identical  with  extreme 
protection  ; and  his  mastery  of  finance,  with  his  pro- 
longed practical  conduct  of  financial  affairs,  in  which 
his  life  lias  been  passed,  and  his  entire  impartiality, 
give  his  opinions  a weight  which  those  of  very  few 
political  orators  or  leaders  possess. 

Mr.  McCulloch  considers  the  tariff  to  be  now  the 
paramount  public  issue.  There  is,  however,  he  says, 
no  free- trade  party  in  the  United  States.  Both  the 
great  parties  hold  that  the  government  must  be  sup- 
ported mainly  by  duties  upon  imports.  But  the 
Republican  party  holds  that  duties  should  be  levied 
mainly  for  protection.  The  Democratic  party  holds 
that  they  should  be  levied  for  revenue,  but  mainly 
upon  luxuries  and  upon  articles  which  are  made  in 
the  United  States,  which  will  be  thus  incidentally  pro- 
tected. This,  Mr.  McCulloch  says,  was  the  position 
of  the  Whig  party  when  Henry  Clay  was  its  leader. 
The  general  defence  of  a protective  tariff  rests,  he 
says,  upon  three  grounds— that  it  stimulates  produc- 
tion, advances  wages,  and  lowers  prices  by  creating 
home  competition.  He  admits  that  protection  was 
once  needed  to  establish  manufactures.  But  its  con- 
tinuance has  stimulated  them  beyond  the  needs  of  the 
country,  so  that  few  factories  are  now  worked  to 
their  full  capacity,  and  it  is  estimated  that  if  all 
should  be  actively  employed  for  six  months  they 
would  satisfy  the  demand.  The  tariff  stimulus  thus 
leads  to  trusts  to  regulate  and  diminish  production. 
Wealth  has  been  largely  increased  by  manufactures, 
but  it  is  not  widely  diffused.  The  nation  has  been 
mainly  enriched  by  agriculture,  but  not  at  the  expense 
of  other  interests.  Yet  agriculture  has  received  no 
favors  from  Congress  except  in  wool-growing — a favor 
which  obstructs  the  woollen  manufactures. 

As  for  the  second  point,  wages  are  higher  here 
than  elsewhere,  although  they  are  falling,  and  unless 
immigration  is  checked  must  soon  decline  to  the 
European  standard.  Yet  protected  manufactures 
promote  immigration  in  order  to  lower  wages. 
Free-trade  in  labor,  which  the  protected  interests  wel- 
come, will  produce  practical  equality  in  wages  be- 
tween this  country  and  other  countries.  Thirdly, 
the  cheapening  of  goods  in  common  use  is  due  main- 
ly, not  to  protection,  but  to  improvements  in  ma- 
chinery. Protection  not  only  prevents  free  exchange 
l>e tween  this  country  and  other  countries,  but  estab- 
lishes combinations  to  prevent  free-trade  at  home. 
The  objections  to  protection  are,  first,  that  it  is  class 
legislation ; second,  that  it  is  no  longer  needed  to 
establish  manufactures,  nor  to  protect  home  interests 
against  foreign  importations,  because  most  articles  of 
general  use  can  be  made  as  cheaply  here  as  elsewhere ; 
third,  not  only  is  protection  class  legislation,  and  no 
longer  needed  for  legitimate  purposes,  but  it  is  closing 
the  markets  of  the  world  against  our  agricultural 
productions;  and  fourth,  if  it  lias  not  caused  the  de- 
cline of  our  merchant  marine,  it  obstructs  its  restora- 
tion. Mr.  McCulloch’s  paper  is  a very  simple  and 
lucid  statement  of  the  elements  of  the  tariff  question. 
He  believes  that  the  question  is  more  generally  under- 
stood than  ever,  and  sound  views  of  the  subject  are 
prevailing  so  rapidly  that  he  thinks  if  the  tariff 
should  not  be  wisely  revised  by  the  next  Congress, 
public  opinion  will  acquire  such  momentum  that  it 
will  be  revised  much  more  radically  by  the  succeed- 
ing Congress.  The  principles  of  revision  should  be 
freedom  of  raw  materials,  and  concentration  of  the 
tariff  tax  mainly  upon  luxuries  and  upon  articles 
which  are  manufactured  here.  The  capacity  of  the 
Republican  party  to  deal  in  a large  way  with  a great 
public  question  will  be  agaiu  tested  in  the  approach- 
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A FEW  FACTS. 

In  his  characteristically  courteous  and  good-natured 
speech  at  Cooper  Institute  on  the  eve  of  the  late 
election,  Mr.  Depew  said  that  the  charge  of  infidelity 
to  his  reform  pledges  which  is  made  against  the  Pre- 
sident by  those  who  voted  against  him  “ is  always 
accompanied  by  the  assertion  that  the  civil  service 
law  in  its  letter  and  spirit  was  wholly  lived  up  to  by 
Mr.  Cleveland.”  But  is  this  exactly  so  ? The  chief 
critics  of  this  kiud  are  civil  service  reformers,  who,  in 
the  League  resolutions  of  1887— and  the  resolutions  of 
the  League  are  the  only  authoritative  expressions  of 
such  reformers  as  an  organized  body— said: 

“ The  National  Civil  Service  Reform  League,  while  recognizing 
the  good  faith  with  which  the  President  has  sought  to  uphold  the 
civil  service  examinations,  and  acknowledging  ihe  many  excellent 
appointments  made  by  the  present  administration,  the  frequent 
instances  of  Executive  disregard  of  merely  partisan  demands,  and 
conspicuous  instances  of  the  retention  of  satisfactory  officers  dur- 
ing their  terms,  has  yet  learned  with  profound  regret  that  the 
change  in  the  unclassified  civil  service  is  so  great  as  to  forecast 
its  complete  partisan  reconstruction  bv  the  close  of  the  adminis- 
tration. The  League  does  not  believe  such  a change  to  have  been 
required  by  the  condition  of  the  service,  nor  justified  by  intelligent 
public  desire  or  expectation.  Holding  that  chunges  of  inferior 
officers  should  not  be  made  for  partisan  reasons,  or  merely  for  the 
purpose  of  making  places  for  others,  it  regards  the  action  of  the 
administration  in  this  respect  as  tending  to  confirm  the  system  of 
abuses  which  the  League  seeks  to  reform,  and  as  furnishing  a 
mischievous  precedent  for  succeeding  administrations.” 

This  is  not  unqualified  praise,  nor  is  it  an  assertion 
that  the  spirit  and  letter  of  the  reform  law  were  al- 
ways fully  lived  up  to  by  President  Cleveland. 
Even  the  President  of  the  League,  whose  hypocritical 
and  insincere  Democratic  partisanship  and  violence 
Mr.  Henry  Cabot  Lodge  fears  may  have  been  hope- 
lessly injurious  to  reform,  said  at  the  same  time: 

“ It  would  be  a great  wrong  to  the  cause  of  which  the  League  is 
the  authorized  national  representative  if  it  did  not  plainly  and 
emphatically  declare  that  it  docs  not  regard  the  administration, 
however  worthy  of  respect  and  confidence  for  many  reasons,  as 
in  any  strict  sense  of  the  words  a civil  service  reform  adminis- 
tration.” 

These  statements  certainly  seem  to  show  that  some 
of  those  who  now  criticise  President  Harrison’s  con- 
duct iu  this  matter  were  by  no  means  unqualified 
eulogists  of  President  Cleveland  as  a civil  service 
reformer.  But  in  making  comparisons  between  the 
course  of  the  two  Presidents  one  decisive  fact  must  be 
remembered.  While  President  Harrison's  partisan 
“sweep”  has  been  more  general  within  the  same 
time  than  President  Cleveland’s,  his  party  solemnly 
and  specifically  promised  to  sustain  reform,  while 
President  Cleveland’s  did  not. 

No  failure  of  President  Cleveland  in  this  respect, 
however,  norany  unconditional  assertion  that  his  was 
a reform  administration,  in  the  least  degree  excuses 
President  Harrison  for  the  unquestionable  violation 
of  his  voluntary  pledges.  Mr.  Henry  C.  Lea,  of 
Philadelphia,  who  supported  Mr.  Harrison  as  a can- 
didate who  would  be  truer  to  reform  than  Mr.  Cleve- 
land had  been,  now  writes  as  a Republican,  believing 
that  his  party  represents  “the  higher  and  nobler  in- 
terests of  the  community,”  that  the  President 

“ has  abused  the  appointing  power  to  place  the  party  in  New  York 
under  the  domination  of  Tom  Plattism,  in  Pennsylvania  under 
Quuyism,  in  Virginia  under  Mulmneism.  He  has  degraded  it  and 
himself  in  obedience  to  a short-sighted  opportunism  which  seeks 
to  utilize  the  baser  element  of  the  party  at  the  expense  of  the 
principles  to  which  it  and  he  alike  are  pledged.” 

President  Harrison’s  critics  are  not  only  those  who 
voted  against  him.  Indeed  the  simple  truth  is  the 
“fatal  difficulty,”  to  use  Mr.  Depew’s  phrase,  which 
is  encountered  by  every  man  who  attempts  to  show 
that  the  President  has  fulfilled  his  pledges. 


THE  ELECTRIC  WIRES. 


Under  the  decision  enjoining  the  Mayor  from  putting 
an  end  to  the  perpetual  danger  to  life  from  the  rusting 
aud  falling  electric  wires,  there  seems  to  be  no  present 
remedy  for  an  imminent  public  peril.  The  law,  iudeed, 
forbids  further  wires  in  the  streets,  aud  orders  the  removal 
of  those  that  are  already  there.  But  the  judicial  decision 
apparently  exempts  the  companies  from  obedience  to  the 
law,  aud,  as  the  falling  of  the  wire  in  Fourth  Avenue  the 
other  evening  attests,  there  may  be  at  any  momeut  a rep- 
etition of  the  sad  tragedy  of  Feeks’s  death. 

This  is  certainly  a singular  situation  fora  civilized  com- 
munity. The  danger  of  terrible  catastrophes  from  the  un- 
necessary exposure  of  the  wires  has  been  demonstrated  iu 
New  York  at  least,  if  nowhere  else.  The  exigency  is  such 
that  the  law  has  interfered.  But  the  bench  stays  the  ac- 
tion of  the  law,  and  the  peril  continues.  It  is  a case 
iu  which  the  public  iH  at  the  mercy  of  corporations,  whose 
weapons  of  offence  are  such  that  they  can  he  touched  only 
at  extreme  hazard  to  life.  This  constant  public  peril  un- 
doubtedly enables  the  corporations  to  pay  larger  dividends. 
But  any  pnblic  reason  for  permitting  the  situation  to  con- 
tinue has  not  been  ottered. 

It  is  such  conduct  of  corporations,  such  disregard  of 
private  right  aud  convenience  and  safety,  which  stimulates 
the  hostility  to  corporate  wealth,  which  rapidly  increases. 
It  is  the  belief  that  such  wealth  buys  legislatures,  and  con- 
trols judges,  and  tramples  upon  individual  rights,  and  es- 
tablishes in  effect  aud  for  certain  purposes  a sordid  and  re- 
morseless despotism,  which  fosters  the  various  doctrines 
and  schemes  of  nationalism  and  socialism,  aud  tends  to  a 
hostility  of  feeling  toward  wealth  which  is  iu  every  way 
to  be  deprecated.  It  is  a sign  of  monstrous  and  criminal 
carelessness  that  electric  wires  should  J»c  suffered  to  rust 
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and  rot  and  drop,  and  some  day,  when  a life  precious  to 
the  community  is  sacrificed  to  this  reckless  neglect,  there 
will  be  a public  feeling  which  will  secure  a remedy. 


A LESSON  OF  THE  DAY. 

The  fact  that  party  politics  have  nothing  to  do  with 
municipal  elections  was  strikingly  illustrated  by  the  late 
Mayoralty  election  in  Brooklyn.  The  argument  upon  both 
sides  was  that  the  candidate  would  husband  the  taxes 
more  shrewdly,  would  secure  better  accommodation  aud 
progress  in  the  schools,  lay  more  pavements,  clean  more 
streets,  strengthen  the  police,  and  increase  the  water  sup- 
ply. These  were  all  legimate  arguments.  Such  duties  are 
all  common  interests  of  the  citizens.  But  they  are  not 
questions  upon  which  parties  divide,  and  no  man’s  party 
opinions  furnish  any  clew  to  his  conduct  upon  these  sub- 
jects. 

If  Mr.  Chapin  1ms  made  a good  Mayor,  it  is  not  because 
he  is  a Democrat.  He  might  hold  the  soundest  opinions 
upon  the  tariff  and  yet  make  a wretched  Mayor,  and  what 
Democrats  and  Republicans  both  desire  in  a Mayor  is  not 
a protectionist  or  a tariff  reformer,  but  an  energetic  and 
able  administrator,  who,  without  inordinate  increase  of  tax- 
ation, will  take  care  of  the  common  interests  in  the  schools, 
the  police,  the  water  supply,  aud  the  streets.  There  is  no 
political  policy  to  subserve  in  the  government  of  a city, 
and  its  citizens,  who  are  generally  members  of  one  of  the 
great  national  parties,  merely  make  themselves  pay  hea- 
vily ami  uselessly  when  they  permit  party  considerations  to 
intrude  into  city  affairs. 

The  real  and  legit  imate  speeches  during  the  brief  Brook- 
lyn canvass  were  that  part  of  Mr.  Tenney’s  speech  which 
was  designed  to  show  that  Mr.  Chapin  was  not  au  efficient 
and  economical  spender  of  taxes  aud  manager  of  streets 
aud  water  supply  and  other  strictly  municipal  interests, 
and  the  detailed  rejoinder  of  Mr.  Chapin  iu  defeuce  of  his 
official  conduct.  To  call  Mr.  Tenney  a protectionist  and 
a supporter  of  Plait  would  not  have  answered  his  argu- 
ments, and  to  denounce  Mr.  Chapin  as  a free-trader  would 
not  have  strengthened  Mr.  Tenney’s  accusations  of  muni- 
cipal inefficiency.  Such  talk  would  have  beeu  merely  an 
appeal  to  party  spirit,  which  would  have  produced  no  other- 
result  than  to  increase  party  feeling  on  both  sides.  It  was 
the  effort  of  both  orators  not  to  show,  on  the  one  baud, 
that  Mr.  Chapin  was  a Democrat,  and,  on  the  other,  that 
Mr.  Baikd  was  a Republican,  but  that  one  of  them  would 
be  a better  Mayor  than  the  other.  There  could  be  no 
more  sigual  demonstration  of  the  wisdom  of  discarding 
party  names  aud  ties  iu  a city  election,  aud  American  good, 
sense  and  good-nature,  which  are  sure  to  correct  abuses 
and  to  improve  methods,  will  presently  perceive  this  fact, 
aud  act  accordingly. 


AMERICAN  LIBERALITY. 

The  project  of  a national  monument  to  the  memory  of 
the  late  German  Emperor  William,  under  whom  the  Ger- 
man Empire  became  a fact,  led  to  a competition  of  one 
hundred  and  fourteen  sculptors  aud  architects,  which  has 
resulted  in  the  award  of  the  two  highest  prizes  to  plans  in 
which  architecture  predominates.  The  iirst  prize  is  given 
to  Messrs.  Kktiig  & Pfann,  who  are  now  building  in  Ber- 
lin the  house  of  the  Imperial  Parliament.  They  propose  a 
kind  of  Pantheon,  in  which,  under  a lofty  dome,  shall  stand 
a statue  of  the  Emperor  surrounded  by  statues  of  his  gen- 
erals. A hall  tilled  with  figures  of  the  German  sovereigns 
would  make  part  of  the  structure,  with  bass-reliefs  com- 
memorative of  the  progress  of  German  unity. 

The  correspondent  of  the  London  Times  says  that  the  de- 
cision of  the  committee  surprised  the  critical  public,  but, 
upon  the  whole,  it  is  generally  approved.  The  project  will 
not  wait  upon  a popular  subscription,  like  our  Grant  mon- 
ument and  Memorial  Arch,  but  the  imperial  treasury  will 
furuish  the  funds,  which,  however,  will  he  taken  from  the 
German  people.  Maria  Theresa,  as  a late  writer  shows, 
was  very  munificent,  but  he  adds  tiiat  the  Austrian  people 
had  to  pay  for  her  imperial  generosity.  # 

The  apparent  difficulty  of  raising  popular  subscriptions 
for  memorial  objects  iu  this  country  is  due  largely  to  the 
incessant  appeal,  and  to  the  factitious  interest  arising  from 
the  exaggeration  of  newspaper  representations.  It  is  ea- 
sily within  the  power  of  the  press  to  overstate  the  popular 
feeling  upon  aMy  subject.  Superlatives  iu  ink  cost  little, 
but  to  most  men,  even  in  America,  a thousand  dollars  is  a 
large  sum  to  give  for  any  purpose,  especially  for  one  which 
is  purely  sentimental.  There  is,  however,  no  lack  of  gen- 
erosity iu  this  country.  No  country  ever  rivalled  it.  But 
it  tends  toward  the  foundation  and  endowment  of  useful 
public  institutions — colleges,  libraries,  museums — rather 
than  to  merely  commemorative  monuments.  Genuine 
American  liberality  is  seen  in  the  multitude  of  such  insti- 
tutions founded  by  private  citizens,  aud  iu  the  unstinted 
contributions  for  the  victims  of  yellow-fever  and  of  Johns- 
town disasters. 


SOME  ADVANTAGES. 

No  city  in  the  world  probably  presents  simultaneously 
a greater  variety  of  attractive  dramatic  performances  than 
New  York  offered  at  the  opening  of  the  season.  Signor 
Balvini,  Mr.  Booth  and  Madame  Mod.ik.sk a,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Kendal,  Mr.  Jefferson  and  Mr.  Florence,  followed  im- 
mediately by  Mr.  Wilson  Barrett  and  Mr.  Wyndham, 
with  the  constant  standard  local  players,  compose,  as  the 
bills  say,  an  unequalled  combination  of  talent  and  a public 
entertainment  of  the  most  intellectual  aud  delightful 
character.  Mr.  Booth  and  Mr.  Jefferson,  iu  the  ripeness 
of  their  powers,  command  universal  admiration  aud  ap- 
proval, and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kendal  have  been  received  with 
au  appreciation  which  assures  them  of  a most  cordial  wel- 
come upon  their  return. 

It  is  the  more  pleasant  to  record  the  attractions  of  the 
theatrical  season  because  of  the  stronger  hold  of  the  the- 
atre upon  respeetablo  public  opinion.  The  charm  of  the 
stage  is  old  enough,  hut  the  reputation  of  the  theatre,  even 
within  the  memory  of  men  living,  was  not  agreeable.  But 
it  has  greatly  changed,  even  since  the  days  which  Mrs. 


Fanny  Kemble  describes  in  her  diary,  when  she  and  her 
father,  Charles  Kemble,  amid  the  imperfect  and  inade- 
quate resources  of  the  old  Park  Theatre,  held  spellbound 
the  grandparents  of  the  audiences  of  to-day. 

In  the  current  number  of  Harper’s  Magazine  Mr.  Lau- 
rence Hutton  recalls  vividly  and  with  sympathetic  dis- 
crimination the  long  list  of  Hamlets  who  have  appeared 
in  New  York.  The  latest  of  them  is  Edwin  Booth,  who 
some  years  since  achieved  the  unparalleled  feat  of  a con- 
tinuous hundred  nights’  performance  of  the  play.  At  ibis 
moment,  also,  Mr.  Booth  is  occasionally  playing  the  char- 
acter with  as  fine  insight  as  ever.  In  many  ways  In*  is 
undoubtedly  the  most  poetic  Hamlet— the  Hamlet  of  the 
imagination  -that  our  theatre  has  seen.  Imb  ed,  as  the 
New-Yorker  contemplates  the  different  opportunities  of  his 
city,  he  agrees  heartily  with  the  remark  of  his  fellow -New- 
Yorker  receutly  returned  from  Paris,  who  paused  in  his 
description  of  the  great  Fair  and  the  view  from  the  Eiffel 
Tower  to  observe,  “ Bat  Now  York  has  some  advantages.” 


CHRISTMAS  BOOKS. 

The  fashion  of  the  holiday  book  has  happily  changed, 
and  the  old  animal  aud  keepsake  is  like  a pre-Adamite 
relic.  It  is  pathetic  to  look  at  one  of  them,  and  rellcct  that 
our  intelligent  forefathers  and  mothers  were  entertained 
by  them.  Yet  it  is  not  so  surprising  if  those  ancestors 
were  like  the  figures  of  the  Quiet  Life,  which  Mr.  Abbey  pre- 
sents to  us  in  one  of  the  most  attractive  and  beautiful  books 
which  this  Christmas  season  will  produce — a monument  of 
the  genius  and  skill  of  the  editor,  Mr.  Austin  Dobson,  the 
artist,  Mr.  Abbey,  and  the  publishers,  the  Harpers,  who 
have  co-operated  to  give  this  enduring  form  to  certain 
charming  and  famous,  if  not  familiar,  verses.  Mr.  Dobson, 
in  taste  and  sympathy,  is  what  Carlyle  would  have  called 
“the  heaven-born  editor”  for  such  a work,  his  own  verses 
having  the  fresh  aud  simple  melody  of  an  earlier  day. 

Another  beautiful  holiday  book,  also  published  by  tho 
Harpers,  is  in  a wholly  different  vein  of  interest,  but  is 
also  a work  of  permanent  value.  It  is  Cathedrals  and  Abbeys 
i»  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  with  descriptive  text  by  tlio 
Rev.  Richard  Wheatley,  D.D.  Tho  illustrations  aro 
most  satisfactory.  They  are  quite  large  enough  to  convey 
the  imposing  impression  of  these  great  historic  monuments, 
and  to  enable  the  student  to  study  their  details.  Nothing 
can  give  such  a just  conception  of  the  ecclesiastical  archi- 
tectural riches  of  England  as  this  volume,  which  suggests 
a journey  of  unsurpassed  interest  and  pleasure  to  tho  ca- 
thedral towns  of  England. 

A third  book,  issued  by  the  same  purveyors  of  seasonable 
pnblic  pleasure,  is  Thomas  Xast's  Christmas  Drawings  for 
the  Human  Race.  The  title  is  wisely  comprehensive,  for  tho 
sentiment  which  they  embody  is  universal.  It  is  the  love 
of  children  and  delight  in  their  enjoyment.  Tho  hero  of 
the  book  is  good  old  Santa  Claus,  with  his  pack  and  his 
sleigh  and  reindeer,  who  this  year  will  bring  no  more  wel- 
come offering  to  boy  or  girl  than  this  pictorial  memoir  of 
his  own  good  deeds.  There  are  other  timely  and  beautiful 
books  published  by  the  Harpers  with  special  regard,  iu 
their  character  and  appearance,  for  tliip  season  of  the  open 
heart  and  pocket.  One  of  then’i  is  The  Odd  Number,  a little 
book  of  delightful  tales  by  Guy  de  Maupassant,  translated 
by  Jonathan  Sturges,  with  a capital  and  delicately  dis- 
criminating introduction  by  Henry  James. 


PERSONAL. 

A Mary  Washington  Monument  Association  has  been  formed 
by  the  women  of  Fredericksburg,  Virginia,  where  the  burial-place 
of  Washington’s  mother  has  long  been  in  a disgraceful  state  of 
neglect.  In  1833  Silas  Burrows,  a wealthy  New-Yorker,  started 
to  build  an  imposing  monument  over  her  grave,  President  Jackson 
and  other  dignitaries  being  present  at  the  laying  of  the  corner- 
stone. Before  the  monument  was  completed,  however,  Mr.  Bur- 
rows lost  his  money  and  died,  and  since  then  time,  war,  and  relic 
hunters  have  sadly  defaced  the  half-finished  structure.  The  pre- 
sent activity  of  the  Fredericksburg  women  was  stimulated  by  a 
movement  of  the  Oid  South  Church  in  Boston  for  the  completion 
of  the  monument,  and  it  is  believed  that  the  long- suspended  work 
will  now  be  carried  to  completion. 

— Delamere  Place,  ex-Seoretary  Bayard's  beautiful  home  in 
Wilmington,  Delaware,  is  full  of  curious  associations.  It  occu- 
pies a commanding  site,  ami  was  built  ill  18‘20  by  Colonel  Samuel 
B.  Davis,  a retired  officer  of  the  United  States  army.  Colonel 
Davis  became  a well-known  Delaware  politician,  and  accumulated 
much  wealth  by  his  business  association  with  Daniel  Clark,  of 
New  Orleans,  the  father  of  Myra  Clark  Gaines,  whose  stubborn 
and  prolonged  legal  fight  against  Davis,  her  guardian,  to  recover 
millions  of  dollars’  worth  of  property,  gave  her  a national  reputa- 
tion. In  her  girlhood  Miss  Clark  lived  at  Delamere  Place,  and 
believed  herself  to  be  Colonel  Davis’s  daughter,  although  she  was 
only  iiis  ward.  Mr.  Bayard  bought  the  homestead  in  187u,  and 
since  then  has  found  there  such  rest  and  comfort  as  his  political 
life  would  permit  him  to  enjoy. 

— Queen  Victoria  wisely  provided  that  her  children  should  be 
educated  in  the  practical  as  well  as  the  ornamental  branches. 
They  were  given  the  best  of  teachers  in  languages  and  music,  and 
then  the  princesses  were  taught  how  to  sew,  cook,  and  make  but- 
ter and  cheese,  while  the  tool  shops  at  Osborne  gave  the  princes 
a fair  knowledge  of  carpentering.  Consequently  the  Prince  of 
Wales  is  not  only  a good  classical  scholar  and  an  accomplished 
performer  on  the  piano  and  banjo,  but  lie  is  quite  handy  in  the 
use  of  carpenter’s  tools. 

— Although  ninety-four  years  old,  Hon.  Bosum  Xyk,  of  North 
Brookfield,  Massachusetts,  still  performs  his  duties  as  president 
of  the  North  Brookfield  Railroad,  and  secretary  and  treasurer  of 
the  local  savings-bank.  He  has  been  a Freemason  since  liSlG, 
and  remembers  the  time  when  for  twelve  years  the  town  refused 
to  put  him  on  the  jury  list  because  he  belonged  to  the  order. 

— The  little  Northamptonshire  (England)  village  of  Sulgravc, 
the  home  of  (Ikorok  Washington’s  ancestors,  has  been  aroused  by 
the  theft  from  the  Washington  slab  in  the  nave  of  the  parish 
church  of  two  brass  plates.  There  were  six  of  these  plaics,  amt 
they  formed  interesting  memorials  of  the  lives  and  deaths  of  Law- 
rence and  Amy  Washington,  who  died  respectively  in  1583  and 
l.V.4.  The  stolen  brasses  are  believed  to  have  been  taken  by  two 
Americans,  who,  like  many  others  of  their  countrymen,  were  sup- 
posed to  be  making  a devotional  pilgrimage  to  the  place. 

— After  the  capture  of  Jkeekrson  Davis  there  were  numerous 
applicants  for  the  reward  offered  by  President  Lincoln,  ami  it  Ims 
beeu  a long  task  to  sift  out  the  deserving  claimants.  Honour 
Lkvrrnikr,  a private,  has  just  received  his  share  of  and  four 
others  ure  yet  to  be  paid. 
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PHILIP  W.  MoKINNEY,  GOVERNOR-ELECT  OF  VIRGINIA. 
From  a Puotogr apu  uv  Cook,  Richmond. 
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THE  DIVINITY’  BUILDING  OF  THE  NEW  CATHOLIC  UNIVERSITY  AT  WASHINGTON,  D.  C — From  a Photograph  bt  Bell  — [See  Pack  914.] 
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STATE  OFFICERS  ELECTED  ON  TUESDAY,  NOVEMBER  5.  1 
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JAMES  E.  CAMPBELL,  GOVERNOR-ELECT  OF  OHIO. 
From  a Photograph  iiv  Overpeok,  Hamilton. 


HORACE  BOIES,  GOVERNOR-ELECT  OF  IOWA. 


JOHN  Q.  A.  BRACKETT,  GOVERNOR-ELECT  OF  MASSACHU- 
SETTS.—From  a Photograph  bt  Bi.ack  & Co..  Boston. 


FRANK  RICE,  SECRETARY  OF  STATE  ELECT  OF  NEW  10 
From  a Photograph  ut  Notman,  Albany. 


LEON  ABBETT,  GOVERNOR-ELECT  OF  NEW  JERSEY. 
From  a Photograph  iiv  Guiim.*»n,  Jersey  City. 
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THE  CAST  OF  BARYE’S  GREAT  WORK  “THE  LION  AND  THE  SERPENT,”  PRESENTED  BY  THE  FRENCH  GOVERNMENT  TO  THE  METROPOLITAN 

MUSEUM  OF  ART. 


THE  LION  AND  SERPENT  CAST. 

On  the  Avenue  des  Feuillants,  in  the  Tuileries  gardens,  near  the 
Seine,  stands  a group  of  animals  in  bronze  which  caused  much 
perturbation  to  artists  and  amateurs  of  Paris  more  than  fifty 
years  ago.  It  was  modelled  by  a sculptor  who  at  that  period  was 
either  unknown  or  little  esteemed  by  most  of  those  who  professed 
the  arts  or  took  some  interest  in  them— one  Antoine  Louis  Barye, 
a quiet  fellow  of  thirty-seven,  who  had  taken  but  a single  prize 
for  sculpture,  and  that  a second-class,  and  was  thought  of  as  an 
artisan  rather  than  an  artist.  But  even  then  the  naturalness  of 
the  lion  that  has  met  a serpent  in  his  path,  and,  half  in  wrath, 
half  in  cat-like  cruelty,  has  struck  his  paw  upon  it,  impressed  all 
whose  education  in  art  had  not  limited  their  ideas  to  certain  for- 
mulas. The  sculptor  had  chosen  a quiet  moment,  a middle  point 
between  the  assertion  of  his  kingship  on  the  part  of  the  monarch 
among  beasts  and  the  imminent  destruction  of  the  snake.  The 
gesture  of  the  latter  was  no  less  natural,  for  it  showed  the  worm 
(bv  which  our  Saxon  ancestors  almost  always  meant  a snake) 
about  to  turn  and  attack  its  tormentor.  One  of  the  tragedies  of 
beast  life  was  caught  in  enduring  bronze  when  the  sculptor  gave 
that  snarling  look  to  the  upper  lip  of  the  lion  which  comes  from 
the  exposure  of  his  enormous  canine  teeth,  and  that  fateful  grip 
of  his  paw,  with  its  five  great  claws  protruding  from  their  several 
sheaths.  That  part  of  the  serpent  free  from  the  paw  writhes 
back  to  strike,  as  all  serpents  will,  whether  their  bite  is  deadly 
or  not.  Artists  who  had  studied  wild  nnimals  must  have  mar- 
velled at  the  masterly  way  the  lion’s  mane  aud  hide  were  treated. 
The  naturalist,  accustomed  to  describe  animals  and  dissect  them, 
must  have  been  surprised  to  see  such  truth  to  nature,  not  only 
in  the  positions  of  lion  and  serpent,  but  in  the  gradation  in  prom- 
inence of  the  claws  on  the  two  front  feet  of  the  lion  compared 
with  the  retracted  claws  on  the  hind  feet,  and  also  in  the  nervous, 
living  look  of  the  great  cat’s  tail.  Perhaps  he  noted  also  how  the 
manner  in  which  the  snake  opened  its  mouth  explained  that  it 
was  not  of  the  deadly  kind,  but  of  the  constrictor  class,  because 


the  poisonous  snake  opens  its  gape  very  wide,  in  order  to  bring  iuto 
position  the  lancet  teeth  in  the  back  of  the  mouth,  which  secrete 
and  carry  the  poison. 

The  colossal  lion  and  serpent  of  the  Tuileries  was  cast  from  a 
wax  model,  by  an  expensive  but  perfect  process,  under  the  super- 
intendence of  Gonou,  a famous  man  in  his  day;  it  remains  one 
of  the  finest  pieces  of  foundry-work  which  Paris  can  boast.  It 
earned  for  the  sculptor  a great  deal  of  attention  and  some  abuse, 
the  latter  from  artists  who  considered  animals  unworthy  of  the  fine 
arts  except  in  the  most  subordinate  positions,  from  critics  who 
reflected  the  Classical  ideas  against  which  Romanticists  in  litera- 
ture and  the  arts  were  rebelling,  and  from  the  light-hearted  makers 
of  jokes,  who  saw  a chance  for  a witticism  that  would  be  appre- 
ciated by  those  as  unobservant  and  ignorant  as  themselves.  It 
was  a triumph  for  Barye,  yet  gained  him  enemies  among  men  who 
were  eager  and  able  to  make  that  triumph  the  last  one  for  many 
years  to  come.  “ Are  the  Tuileries  to  be  turned  into  a menagerie  ?” 
exclaimed  an  artist.  And  with  that  cry  ready  to  hand,  with  the 
sneer  of  “ animalist,”  and  the  more  practical  argument  that  enough 
honor  had  been  done  Barye  by  giving  him  a place  near  the  palace 
and  the  Louvre,  the  men  of  jealousies  and  intrigues  were  only  too 
successful  in  keeping  commissions  from  a workman  who  is  now 
considered  the  most  original  genius  in  sculpture  which  the  century 
has  produced.  “ Had  lie  been  born  in  Great  Britain,”  said  an 
English  artist,  “ we  would  have  had  a group  by  Barye  in  every 
square  of  London.” 

The  United  States,  however,  appreciated  this  sculptor  better 
than  Britain  did,  for  it  is  here  that  the  largest  collections  of 
Barye’s  bronzes  exist  In  Baltimore  a bronze  replica  of  the  seated 
lion  of  the  Louvre  guards  the  Washington  Column  on  Mount 
Vernon  Square,  and  there  one  also  sees  bronze  reductions  of  two 
of  the  four  groups  carved  by  Barye  in  stone  for  decorations  to 
one  of  the  inner  fronts  of  the  Louvre.  They  were  given  to  Balti- 
more by  Mr.  William  T.  Walters,  who  owns  one  of  the  finest  gal- 
leries of  smaller  bronzes  and  wax  models  in  private  hands.  In  a 
certain  sense  the  United  States  have  a proprietary  interest  iu 


Barye,  owing  to  the  fact  that  many  Americans  bought  his  pieces 
when  it  required  some  independence  of  judgment  to  overcome 
the  indifference  and  neglect  of  the  great  body  of  French  nma- 
teurs.  As  with  Millet,  as  with  Bastien  Lepage,  there  arc  reasons 
for  asking  us  to  help  to  honor  an  artist  whom  we  recognized  so 
early.  And  so  it  comes  about  that  a group  of  gentlemen  have 
determined  to  supplement  the  exhibition  held  last  spring  at  the 
Ecole  des  Beaux-Arts  in  aid  of  the  fund  for  a monument  to 
Barye,  by  opening  this  week  an  exhibition  of  his  work  owned  by 
Americans.  It  will  be  a large  and  interesting  exhibit,  including 
groups  in  bronze,  silver,  and  stone,  water-colors,  oil-paintings,  etch- 
ings, and  wax  models,  and  remarkably  rich  in  bronze  models  aud 
first  proofs.  From  it  one  may  learn  the  difference  between  the 
pieces  cast  bv  his  own  hands  and  those  made  by  others  after  his 
death,  the  variations  in  color  produced  by  experiments  while  search- 
ing for  patina  of  different  tints,  and  the  astonishing  discrepancy 
between  two  pieces  exactly  the  same  in  design  and  modelling. 
This  exhibition  will  include  the  Lion  aud  Serpent  of  the  Tuileries 
gardens  shown  in  the  illustration. 

Not  indeed  in  bronze,  but  in  the  cast.  Two  casts  were  taken 
from  this  group  by  the  authorities,  and  one  is  now  at  the  Universal 
Exposition  on  the  Champs  de  Mars,  it  being  well  understood  that 
comparatively  few  people  ever  stroll  dowu  the  Avenue  des  Feuil- 
lants  and  see  the  original.  The  other  cast  was  of  no  particular 
use,  and  a demand  was  made  on  the  Ministry  of  Fine  Arts  by 
several  Americans  that  it  might  be  sold  to  one  of  them.  The  de- 
mand was  refused,  but  the  authorities  intimated  that  if  the  Met- 
ropolitan Museum  of  Art  would  accept  the  cast  as  a gift,  it  should 
be  forth-coming,  the  only  proviso  being  that  it  should  be  exhib- 
ited beforehand  at  the  New  York  exhibition  in  aid  of  tl*c  Barye 
monument. 

This  cast  is  now  in  New  York,  and  when  the  exhibition  closes 
it  will  become  a choice  piece  in  the  great  collection  of  casts 
now  being  formed  in  our  museum.  There  it  will  serve  as  a 
standard  of  excellence  to  our  sculptors  of  wild  beasts,  not  only 
for  its  truth  to  nature,  but  for  its  masterly  modelling.  The 
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linn,  as  ILine  nude  him,  is  not  heroic : he  is 
not  ] 1 1 t tm  ’iiiifii'  one  of  those  acts  of  disinter- 
(■'ted  lienevoleiice  or  of  sii|>ei  ioi  it  V to  tilt*  ordi- 
nary it  m met-  of  I least,  nature  which  were  com- 
lKottl;  attriimted  to  him  in  the  Middle  Ages. 
The  pimp  is  not  tin  allegory,  so  fur  as  anybody 
knows;  not  even  the  lion  of  genius  scotching  the 
snake  of  calumny.  It  is  simply  a little  chapter 
from  animal  life,  in  the  telling  of  which  Barve 
litis  exercised  his  power  of  magnificent  as  well 
its  learned  modelling,  and  shown  the  ceaseless 
M niggle  for  existence  which  -adtleivs  nature. 

(.'ii.titi.KS  »>;  Kay. 


RECEPTION  AT  THE  METROPOL- 
ITAN MUSEUM  OF  ART. 

Tiik  reception  tit  tiie  Metropolitan  Museum  of 
Art  in  New  York  opens  the  winter  exhibition, 
and  such  additions  as  had  been  made  during  the 
spring  and  summer  are  placed  on  view  for  the 
first  time.  In  the  spacious  central  hall  have  been 
arranged  an  extensive  collection  of  easts  provided 
for  by  the  Willard  bequest.  As  the  area  allotted 
to  these  easts  is  of  considerable  size,  the  display  is 
fail  lv  effective.  In  the  time  to  come,  when  other 
buildings  are  added,  classifications  as  to  periods 
will  undoubtedly  take  place.  Excellent  oppor- 
tunity for  study  is  provided  by  means  of  these 
easts,  which  give  ideas  of  form  and  decoration  not 
derivable  from  engravings.  In  fact,  no  school  of 
art  can  fulfil  its  proper  functions  without  having 
a complete  collection  of  cast*. 

Tiu>  two  long  galleries,  their  cases  filled  w'ith 
fine  specimens  of  Chinese  and  Japanese  ware, 
were  thronged  on  the  occasion  of  the  reception. 
Admirably  lighted,  details  of  color  or  decoration 
were  at  once  visible.  The  main  picture-gallery, 
with  the  Rosa  Bonheur,  the  Meissouier,  and  other 
masters  of  the  French  school,  was  as  much  visited 
as  when  it  was  first  opened  to  the  public.  Some 
years  ago  a question  arose,  advanced  by  the  cus- 
todians of  foreign  galleries,  as  to  whether  our 
particular  American  sun  in  summer,  with  the 
methods  of  artificial  heating  iu  winter,  would  not 
produce  unfortunate  effects  on  paintings.  No 
changes  are,  however,  discernible,  and  the  fine 
effects  of  the  pictures  are  just  the  same  as  when 
they  w ere  first  put  on  view.  Mr.  Smedley’s  sketch 
shows  what  w us  particularly  the  centre  of  attrac- 
tion at  the  reception — the  collection  of  old  mas- 
ters and  pictures  in  the  new  eastern  gallery. 
With  the  exception  of  the  two  Rembrandts — the 
portraits  of  the  Burgomaster  van  Beeresteyn  and 
ids  wife — till  these  paintings  have  been  present- 
ed to  the  museum  by  Mr.  Henry  G.  Marquand. 

The  huge  central  picture  in  Mr.  Smedley’s 
sketch  is  the  portrait  of  James  Stuart,  Duke  of 
Richmond  and  Lennox,  hv  Vandvck,  and  this 
picture  was  purchased  from  Lord  Methuen  in 
1886.  The  figure  is  the  size  of  life,  and  has  all 
that  naturalness  with  distinction  which  is  typical 
of  a Vandvck.  To  the  right  and  left  of  the 
Vandvck  are  two  famous  Constables — “A  Lock 
on  the  Stour”  and  “The  Valley  Farm.”  To  the 
extreme  right  there  is  a Velasquez,  rather  curi- 
ous than  striking,  which  gives  the  portrait  with 
the  eccentric  head-dress  of  Queen  Mariana  of 
Austria,  the  second  wife  of  Philip  IV.  On  the 
left  is  a grand  Rubens,  and  no  better  example 
of  this  great  master  can  be  found.  In  this  same 
gallery  is  a Gainsborough,  a Turner,  a Reynolds, 
a delightful  Crome,  two  Hals,  a beautiful  Van 
dor  Meer,  the  two  great  Rembrandts,  a famous 
Ruvsdael,  a Teniers,  a Terburg,  and  a Zurbaran. 

The  Turner,  which  is  of  about  1814,  shows  a 
dock  on  an  English  river  side,  and  through  an 
open  gateiyiv  a street  is  seen  beyond.  This  is 
the  picture  Mr.  Ruskin  wanted  to  buy  in  1852, 
but  the  price  it  fetched  prevented  its  purchase  by 
him.  This  picture  is  in  Turner’s  more  moderate 
manner. 

It  is  not  alone  with  the  acquisition  of  paintings 
priceless  of  their  kind  that  the  Metropolitan  Mu- 
seum of  Art  opens  its  winter  exhibition,  but  in 
Assyrian,  Babylonian,  Greek,  and  Roman  antiqui- 
ties many  important  additions  have  been  made. 


A HAZARD  OF  NEW  FORTUNES.’ 

BY  WILLIAM  DEAN  HOWELLS. 


PART  FIFTH. 


Beaton  was  at  his  best  when  he  parted  for 
the  last  time  with  Alma  Leighton,  for  he  saw 
then  that  what  had  happened  to  him  was  the 
necessary  consequence  of  wiiat  he  had  been,  if 
not  what  he  had  done.  Afterward  he  lost  this 
clear  vision ; he  began  to  deny  the  fact ; he  drew 
upon  his  knowledge  of  life,  and  in  arguing  him- 
self into  a different  frame  of  mind  he  alleged  the 
case  of  different  people  who  had  done  and  been 
much  worse  things  than  lie,  and  yet  no  such  dis- 
agreeable consequence  had  befallen  them.  Then 
he  saw  that  it  was  all  the  work  of  blind  chance, 
ami  he  said  to  himself  that  it  was  this  that  made 
him  desperate,  und  willing  to  call  evil  his  good, 
and  to  take  his  own  wherever  he  Could  find  it. 
There  was  a great  deal  that  was  literary  and  fac- 
titious and  tawdry  in  the  mood  in  which  he  went 
to  see  Christine  Drvfoos,  the  night  when  the 
Marches  sat  talking  their  prospects  over;  and 
milking  that  was  decided  in  Ids  purpose.  He 
knew  what  the  drift  of  his  mind  was,  but  he  had 
always  preferred  to  let  chance  determine  his 
events,  and  now  since  chance  had  played  him 
such  an  ill  turn  with  Alma,  he  left  it  the  whole 
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was  going  hack  he  was  going  back  on  his  own 
conditions,  and  these  were  to  be  as  hard  and  hu- 
miliating as  he  could  make  them.  But  this  in- 
tention again  was  inchoate,  floating,  the  stuff  of 
an  intention,  rather  than  intention;  an  expres- 
sion of  temperament  chiefly. 

He  had  been  expected  before  that.  Christine 
had  got  out  of  Mela  that  her  father  had  been  at 
Beaton’s  studio,  and  then  she  had  gone  at  the 
old  man  ami  got  from  him  every  smallest  fact 
of  tiie  interview  there.  She  had  flung  buck  in 
his  teeth  the  good-will  toward  herself  with  which 
he  had  gone  to  Beaton.  She  was  furious  with 
shame  and  resentment ; she  told  him  he  had  made 
bail  worse,  that  he  had  made  a fool  of  himself  to 
no  end;  she  spared  neither  his  age,  nor  his  grief- 
broken  spirit,  in  which  his  will  could  not  rise 
against  hers.  She  filled  the  house  with  her  rage, 
screaming  it  out  upon  him ; but  when  her  fury 
was  once  spent,  she  began  to  have  some  hopes 
from  what  her  father  had  done.  She  no  longer 
kept  her  bed ; every  evening  she  dressed  herself 
in  (he  dress  Beaton  admired  the  most,  and  sat  up 
till  a certain  hour  to  receive  him.  She  had  fixed 
a day  in  her  own  mind  before  which,  if  he  came, 
she  would  forgive  him  nil  he  had  made  her 
suffer;  the  mortification,  the  suspense,  the  de- 
spair. Beyond  this,  she  had  the  purpose  of  mak- 
ing her  father  go  to  Europe;  she  felt  that  site 
could  no  longer  live  iu  America,  with  the  double 
disgrace  that  had  been  put  upon  her. 

Beaton  rang,  und  while  the  servant  was  coining 
the  insolent  caprice  seized  him  to  ask  for  the 
young  ladies,  instead  of  the  old  man,  as  he  had 
supposed  of  course  he  should  do.  The  maid  who. 
answered  the  bell,  in  the  place  of  the  reluctant 
Irishman  of  other  days,  had  all  his  hesitation  in 
admitting  that  the  young  ladies  were  at  home. 

He  found  Mela  in  the  drawing-room.  At  sight 
of  him  she  looked  seared ; but  she  seemed  to 
be  reassured  by  his  calm.  He  asked  if  he  was 
not  to  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  Miss  Drvfoos 
too;  and  Mela  said  she  reckoned  the  girl  had 
gone  upstairs  to  tell  her.  Mela  was  iu  black, 
and  Beaton  noted  how  well  the  solid  sable  be- 
came her  rich,  red  blond  beauty ; he  wondered 
what  the  effect  would  he  with  Christine. 

But  she,  when  she  appeared,  was  not  in  mourn- 
ing. He  fancied  that  she  wore  the  lustrous  black 
silk,  with  the  breadths  of  white  Venetian  lace 
about  the  neck,  which  he  had  praised,  because  he 
praised  it.  Her  cheeks  burned  with  a Jacque- 
minot crimson;  what  should  be  white  in  her  face 
was  chalky  white.  She  carried  a plumed  ostrich 
fan,  black  and  soft,  and  after  giving  him  her 
hand,  sat  down  and  waved  it  to  and  fro  slowly, 
as  he  remembered  her  doiug  the  night  they  first 
met.  She  had  no  ideas,  except  such  as  related 
intimately  to  herself,  and  she  had  no  gabble,  like 
Mela ; and  she  let  him  talk.  It  was  past  the  day 
when  she  had  promised  herself  she  would  forgive 
him;  but  as  he  talked  on  she  felt  all  her  passion 
for  him  revive,  and  the  conflict  of  desires,  the 
desire  to  hate,  the  desire  to  love,  made  a dizzying 
whirl  in  her  brain.  She  looked  at  him,  half 
doubting  whether  he  was  really  there  or  not.  He 
hnd  never  looked  so  handsome,  with  his  dreamy 
eyes  floating  under  his  heavy  overhanging  hair, 
and  his  pointed  brown  beard  defined  against  his 
lustrous  shirt  front.  His  mellowly  modulated, 
mysterious  voice  lulled  her;  when  Mela  made  an 
errand  out  of  the  room,  and  Beaton  crossed  to 
her  and  sat  down  by  her,  she  shivered. 

“Are  you  cold?”  lie  asked,  and  she  felt  the 
cruel  mockery  and  exultant  consciousness  of 
power  in  his  tone,  as  perhaps  a wild  thing  feels 
captivity  in  the  voice  of  its  keeper.  But  now, 
she  said  she  would  still  forgive  him  if  lie  asked 
her. 

Mela  came  back,  and  the  talk  fell  again  to  the 
former  level ; but  Beaton  had  not  said  any  thing 
that  really  meant  what  she  wished,  and  she  saw 
that  he  intended  to  say  nothing.  Ilcr  heart  be- 
gan to  burn  like  a fire  in  her  breast. 

‘‘You  been  tellnn’  him  about  our  gouif  to 
Europe  ?”  Mela  asked. 

“ No,”  said  Christine,  briefly,  and  looking  at 
the  fan  spread  out  on  her  lap. 

Beaton  asked  when ; and  then  he  rose,  and 
said  if  it  was  so  soon,  he  supposed  he  should 
not  see  them  again,  unless  he  saw  them  in  Baris  ; 
he  might  very  likely  run  over,  during  the  sum- 
mer. He  said  to  himself  that  he  had  given  it 
a fair  trial  with  Christine,  ami  he  could  not  make 
it  go. 

Christine  rose,  with  a kind  of  gasp,  und  me- 
chanically followed  him  to  the  door  of  the  draw- 
ing-room ; Mela  came  too;  and  while  he  was 
putting  on  his  overcoat,  she  gurgled  and  bubbled 
in  good-humor  with  all  the  world.  Christine 
stood  looking  at  him,  and  thinking  how  hand- 
somer still  he  was  in  his  overcoat;  and  that  fire 
burned  fiercer  in  her.  She  felt  him  more  than 
life  to  her  and  knew  him  lost,  and  the  frenzy 
that  makes  a woman  kill  the  man  she  loves,  or 
fling  vitriol  to  destroy  the  beauty  she  cannot 
have  for  all  hers,  possessed  her  lawless  soul. 
He  gave  his  hand  to  Mela,  and  said,  in  his  wind- 
harp  stop,  “ Good-by.” 

As  he  put  out  his  hand  to  Christine,  she  pushed 
it  aside  with  a scream  of  rage;  she  flashed  at 
him,  and  with  both  hands  made  a feline  pass  at 
the  face  he  bent  toward  her.  He  sprang  hack, 
and  after  an  instant  of  stupefaction  he  pulled 
open  the  door  behind  him,  and  ran  out  into  the 
street. 

“ Well,  Christine  Drvfoos  !”  said  Mela.  “ Sprang 
at  him  like  a wild-cat !” 

“ I don’t  care,”  Christine  shrieked.  “ I’ll  tear 
his  eyes  out !”  She  flew  upstairs  to  her  own 
room,  and  left  the  burden  of  the  explanation  to 
Mela,  who  did  it  justice. 

Beaton  found  himself,  he  did  not  know  how,  in 
his  studio,  reeking  with  perspiration  and  breath- 
less. He  must  almost  have  run.  He  struck  a 
match  with  a shaking  hand,  and  looked  at  his 
face  in  the  glass.  He  expected  to  see  the  bleed- 
ing marks  of  her  nails  on  his  cheeks;  but  he 
could  see  nothing.  He  grovelled  inwardly;  it 
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•was  all  so  low  and  coarse  and  vulgar;  it  was  all 
so  just  and  apt  to  his  deserts. 

There  was  a pistol  among  the  dusty  brie -ii-brao 
on  the  mantel,  w hich  he  had  kept  loaded  to  fire 
at  a cat  in  the  area.  He  took  it  and  sat  looking 
into  the  muzzle,  w ishing  it  might  go  off  by  acci- 
dent and  kill  him.  It  slipped  through  his  hand, 
and  struck  the  floor,  and  there  was  a report;  he 
sprang  into  the  air,  feeling  that  he  had  been  shot. 
But  lie  found  himself  still  alive,  with  only  a burn- 
ing line  along  his  cheek,  such  as  one  of  Chris- 
tine’s finger-nails  might  have  left. 

He  laughed  with  cynical  recognition  of  the  fact 
that  he  hud  got  his  punishment  in  the  right  wav, 
and  that  his  case  was  not  to  be  dignified  into 


The  Marches,  with  Fulkerson,  went  to  see  the 
Dryfooses  off  on  the  French  steamer.  There  was 
no  longer  any  business  obligation  on  them  to  be 
-civil,  and  there  was  greater  kindness  for  that 
reason  in  the  attention  they  offered.  Every  Other 
HVd-  had  been  made  over  to  the  joint  ownership 
of  March  and  Fulkerson,  and  the  details  arranged 
with  a hardness  on  Dryfoos’s  side  which  certain- 
ly left  Mrs.  March  with  a sense  of  his  incomplete 
regeneration.  Yet  when  she  saw  him  there  on 
the  steamer,  she  pitied  him ; he  looked  wearied 
-and  bewildered;  even  his  wife,  with  her  twitch- 
ing head,  and  her  prophecies  of  evil,  croaked 
hoarsely  out,  while  she  clung  to  Mrs.  March’s 
hand  where  they  sut  together  till  the  leave-takers 
were  ordered  ashore,  was  less  pathetic.  Mela  was 
looking  after  both  of  them,  and  trying  to  cheer 
them,  in  a joyful  excitement.  “I  tell  ’em  it’s 
goun’  to  add  ten  years  to  both  their  lives,”  she 
said.  “The  voyage  ’ll  do  their  healths  good; 
and  then,  we’re  git  tun’  away  from  that  miser’ble 
pack  o’  servants  that  was  eatun’  us  up,  there  in 
New  York.  I hate  the  place !”  she  said,  as  if 
they  had  already  left  it.  “ Y’es,  Mrs.  Mandel’s 
goun’  too,”  she  added,  following  the  direction  of 
Mrs.  March’s  eyes,  where  they  noted  Mrs.  Mandel 
speaking  to  Christine  on  the  other  side  of  the 
cabin.  “ Her  and  Christine  had  a kind  of  a spat, 
and  siie  was  goun’  to  leave,  but  here  only  the 
other  day,  Christine  offered  to  make  it  up  with 
her,  and  now  they’re  as  thick  as  thieves.  Well, 
1 reckon  we  couldn’t  very  well  ’a’  got  along  with- 
out her.  She’s  about  the  only  one  that  speaks 
French  in  this  family.” 

Mrs.  March’s  eyes  still  dwelt  upon  Christine’s 
face:  it  was  full  of  a furtive  wildness.  She 
seemed  to  be  keeping  a watch  to  prevent  herself 
from  looking  as  if  she  were  looking  for  some 


“Do  you  know,”  Mrs.  March  said  to  her  hus- 
hand,  as  they  jingled  along  homeward  in  the 
Christopher  Street  bobtail  car.  “I  thought  she 
was  in  love  with  that  detestable  Mr.  Beaton  of 
yours,  at  one  time;  and  Unit  he  was  amusing 
himself  with  her.” 

“I  can  bear  a good  deal,  Isabel,”  said  March, 
“ but  I ivish  von  wouldn’t  attribute  Beaton  to 
me.  He’s  the  invention  of  that  Mr.  Fulkerson  of 
yours.” 

“ Well,  at  any  rale  I hope,  now,  you’ll  both 
get  rid  of  him,  in  the  reforms  you’re  going  to 
carry  out.” 

These  reforms  were  for  a greater  economy  in 
the  management  of  Envy  Other  Week;  but  in 
their  very  nature  they  could  not  include  the  sup- 
pression of  Beaton.  He  had  always  shown  him- 
self capable  mid  loyal  to  the  interests  of  the  mag- 
azine, and  both  the  new  owners  were  glud  to  keep 
him.  He  was  glad  to  stay,  though  lie  made  a 
gruff  pretence  of  indifference,  when  they  came 
to  talk  over  the  new  arrangement  with  him.  In 
his  heart  he  knew  that  he  was  a fraud ; but  at 
least  he  could  say  to  himself  with  truth  that  he 
had  not  now  the  shame  of  taking  Dryfoos’s  money. 

March  and  Fulkerson  retrenched  at  several 
points  where  it  had  seemed  indispensable  to 
spend,  as  long  as  they  were  not  spending  their 
ow  n : that  was  only  human.  Fulkerson  absorbed 
Conrad’s  department  into  his,  and  March  found 
that  he  could  dispense  with  Kendricks  in  the 
place  of  assistant  which  he  had  lately  filled,  since 
Fulkerson  had  decided  that  March  was  overwork- 
ed. They  reduced  the  number  of  illustrated  arti- 
cles, and  they  systematized  the  payment  of  con- 
tributors strictly  according  to  the  sales  of  each 
number,  on  their  original  plan  of  eo-operation : 
they  had  got  to  paying  rather  lavishly  for  mate- 
rial without  reference  to  tbe  sales. 

Fulkerson  took  a little  time  to  get  married, 
and  went  on  his  wedding  journey  out  to  Niagara, 
and  down  the  St.  Lawrence  to  Quebec,  over  the 
line  of  travel  that  the  Marches  had  taken  in  their 
wedding  journey.  He  had  the  pleasure  of  going 
from  Montreal  to  Quebec  on  tiie  same  boat  on 
which  he  first  met  March. 

They  have  continued  very  good  friends,  and 
their  wives  are  almost  without  the  rivalry  that 
usually  embitters  the  wives  of  partners.  At  first 
Mrs.  March  did  not  like  Mrs.  Fulkerson’s  speak- 
ing of  her  husband  as  the  Ownah,  and  March  us 
the  Edito’;  but  it  appeared  that  this  was  only  a 
convenient  method  of  recognizing  the  predomi- 
nant quality  in  each,  and  was  meant  neither  to 
affirm  nor  to  deny  anything.  Colonel  Woodburn 
offered  as  his  contribution  to  the  celebration  of 
the  copartnership,  which  Fulkerson  could  not  he 
prevented  from  dedicating  with  a little  dinner, 
the  story  of  Fulkerson’s  magnanimous  behavior 
in  regard  to  Drvfoos  at  that  crucial  moment  when 
it  was  a question  whether  lie  should  give  up  Dry- 
foos  or  give  up  March.  Fulkerson  winced  at  it; 
but  Mrs.  March  told  her  husband  that  now,  what- 
ever happened,  she  should  never  have  anv  mis- 
givings of  Fulkerson  again  ; and  she  asked  him 
if  he  did  not  think  he  ought  to  apologize  to  him 
for  the  doubts  with  which  lie  had  once  inspired 
her.  March  said  that  he  did  not  think  so. 

The  Fulkersons  spent  the  summer  at  a sea-side 
hotel  in  easy  reach  of  the  citv;  but  they  returned 
earlv  to  Mrs.  Leighton’s,  with  w hom  they  are  to 
board  till  spring,  when  they  are  going  to  fit  up 
Fulkerson’s  bachelor  apartment  for  house-keep- 


ing. Mrs.  March,  with  her  Boston  scruple,  thinks 
it  w ill  be  odd,  living  over  the  Every  Other  Week 
offices;  but  there  will  be  a separate  street  en- 
trance to  the  apartment;  and  besides,  in  New 
York  you  may  do  anything. 

Tbe  future  of  tbe  Leightons  promises  no  im- 
mediate change.  Kendricks  goes  there  a good 
deal  to  see  the  Fulkersons,  and  Mrs.  Fulkerson 
says  he  comes  to  see  Alma.  He  has  seemed 
taken  with  her  ever  since  he  first  met  her  at  Dry- 
foos’s, the  day  of  Linduu’s  funeral,  and  though 
Fulkerson  objects  to  dating  a fancy  of  that  kind 
from  an  occasion  of  that  kind,  he  justly  argues 
with  March  that  there  can  be  no  harm  in  it,  and 
that  we  are  liable  to  be  struck  by  lightning  any 
time.  In  the  mean  while  there  is  tio  proof  that 
Alma  returns  Kendiicks’s  interest,  if  he  feels 
any.  She  has  got  a little  bit  of  color  into  the 
fall  exhibition ; but  the  full  exhibition  is  never 
ns  good  as  the  spring  exhibition.  Wetmore  is 
rather  sorry  she  has  succeeded  in  this,  though  he 
promoted  her  success.  He  says  her  real  hope  is 
in  black  and  white,  and  it  is  a pity  for  her  to 
lose  sight  of  her  original  aim  of  drawing  for  il- 
lustration. 

News  has  come  from  Paris  of  the  engage- 
ment of  Christine  Dryfoos.  There  tbe  Dryfooses 
met  with  the  success  denied  them  in  New  York  ; 
many  American  plutocrats  must  await  their 
apotheosis  in  Europe,  where  society  has  them, 
as  it  were,  in  a translation.  Shortly  after  their 
arrival  they  were  celebrated  in  the  newspapers 
as  the  first  millionaire  American  family  of  natural 
gas  extraction  who  had  arrived  in  the  capital  of 
civilization;  and  ut  a F’rench  watering-place 
Christine  encountered  her  fate:  a nobleman  full 
of  present  debts  and  of  duels  in  the  past.  Ful- 
kerson says  the  old  man  can  manage  the  debtor 
and  Christine  can  look  out  for  the  duellist. 
*'  They  say  those  fellows  generally  whip  their 
wives.  He’d  better  not  try  it  with  Christine,  I 
reckon,  unless  lie’s  practised  with  a panther.” 

One  day,  shortly  after  their  return  to  town  in 
the  autumn  from  the  brief  summer  outing  they 
permitted  themselves,  the  Marches  met  Margaret 
Vance.  At  first  they  did  not  know  her  in  the 
dress  of  the  sisterhood  which  she  wore ; but  she 
smiled  joyfully,  almost  gaylv,  on  seeing  them,  and 
though  she  hurried  by  with  the  sister  who  ac- 
companied her,  and  did  not  stay  to  speak,  they 
felt  that  the  peace  that  passeth  understanding 
had  looked  at  them  from  her  eyes. 

“ Well,  she  is  at  rest,  there  can’t  be  any  doubt 
of  that,”  lie  said,  as  lie  glanced  round  at  the 
drifting  blacklrobe,  which  followed  her  free,  nun- 
like  walk. 

“ Yes,  now  she  can  do  all  the  good  she  likes,” 
sighed  his  w ife.  “ I wonder — I wonder  if  she 
ever  told  his  father  about  her  talk  with  poor 
Conrad  that  day  he  was  shot?” 

“I  don’t  know.  I don’t  care.  In  anv  event 
it  would  he  right.  She  did  nothing  wrong.  If 
she  unwittingly  sent  him  to  his  death,  she  sent 
him  to  die  for  God’s  sake,  for  man’s  sake.” 

“ Y’es — yes.  But  still — ” 

“ Well,  we  must  trust  that  look  of  hers.” 

THE  END. 


THE  CATHOLIC  UNIVERSITY  OF 
AMERICA. 

On  the  24th  of  May.  1888,  the  foundation-stone 
of  the  Catholic  University  was  laid  in  Washington, 
in  the  presence  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States  and  a large  assemblage.  That  this  univer- 
sity was  opened  on  Wednesday,  November  13th,  is 
due  mainly  to  the  exertion  of  one  of  the  broadest- 
minded,  most  American  in  the  best  sense,  and 
most  energetic  of  the  Catholic  prelates — the  Right 
Rev.  John  J.  Keane,  Bishop  of  Richmond.  The 
classes  of  the  Divinity  School  will  begin  on  Mon- 
day, November  18th.  The  classes  of  psychologi- 
cal, ethical,  social,  historical,  philological,  and 
biological  studies  w ill  be  added  if  possible  during 
the  present  year.  A course  of  free  lectures  will 
begin  at  once  in  a hall  in  Washington  secured 
for  the  purpose,  and  every  effort  will  be  made  to 
have  the  influence  of  the  new  institution  felt  from 
the  start. 

The  announcement  that  a Catholic  university 
would  be  founded  at  YVashington  excited  much 
interest  and  some  misunderstanding.  Such  a 
foundation  had  for  a long  time  been  the  hope  of 
the  most  progressive  of  the  bishops  of  the  Catho- 
lic Church.  With  Bishop  Spalding,  they  had 
looked  forward  to  the  establishment  of  a great 
college  which  would  give  “the  best  cultivation 
of  mind,  issuing  in  comprehensiveness  of  view,  in 
exactness  of  perception,  in  the  clear  discernment 
of  the  relations  of  truths  and  of  the  limitations 
of  scientific  knowledge,  in  fairness  and  flexibility 
of  thought,  in  ease  and  grace  of  expression,  in 
candor,  in  reasonableness  ; the  intellectual  culture 
which  brings  the  mind  into  form,  gives  it  the 
control  of  its  faculties,  creates  the  habit  of  atten- 
tion, and  develops  firmness  of  grasp.”  Most  of 
us  have  observed  that  the  theological  seminary 
often  fails  to  give  the  education  of  which  Bishop 
Spalding  spoke.  The  absence  of  it,  indeed,  has 
placed  the  advocates  of  Protestant  Christianity 
more  than  once  in  a humiliating  position  before 
the  trained  intellects  of  more  liberally  educated 
men  of  non-Christian  opinions. 

In  the  Catholic  Church  the  education,  or  rather 
the  training  and  instruction,  received  by  priests 
in  American  seminaries  has  not  been  sufficiently 
liberal,  in  the  intellectual  sense.  No  ministers 
of  religion  could  be  better  fitted  to  defeud  the 
Christian  belief  from  the  scholastic  point  of  view, 
or  for  the  careful  performance  of  their  daily  du- 
ties. Their  training  and  knowledge  have  been — 
when  they  came  entirely  from  the  ecclesiastical 
seminary — professional  rather  than  liberal.  Firm- 
ness of  Christian  faith  and  deep  reading  iu  the 
Greek  and  Latin  fathers,  profundity  in  the  rubrics 
and  canon  law,  skill  in  the  use  of  time-honored 
polemical  weapons,  do  not  prevent  a man  from 
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being  one-sided  and  narrow-minded,  or  give  that 
flexibility,  grace,  breadth,  and  culture  which  the 
modern  defender  of  Christianity  needs.  Cardinal 
Newman  is  revered  in  the  world  because  he  1ms 
these  qualities.  Were  St.  Thomas  Aquinas  on 
earth  without  them,  he  would  have  as  little  chance 
of  getting  a hearing  from  the  modern  doubter  as 
a remote  Western  Methodist  minister  would  have 
of  distracting  the  world  from  the  polished  phrases 
of  Matthew  Arnold. 

The  Catholic  Church  has  always  held  fast  to  the 
synthesis  between  religion  and  education,  and  in- 
sisted that  the  cultivation  of  the  intellect  and  of 
the  heart  should  proceed  under  the  influence  of 
Christian  belief.  Where  the  senses  fail,  belief 
steps  in ; where  human  reason  pauses  appalled 
or  dazzled  by  the  great  problem  before  it,  the 
Church  fills  the  hiatus  with  faith.  The  policy, 
then,  of  the  Catholic  bishops  of  the  United  States 
ill  founding  a university  which  shall  be  indige- 
nous to  the  soil,  which  shall  stimulate  and  equip 
devout  believers  in  Christianity  for  the  struggle 
against  unbelief  is  not  new.  it  is  as  old  as  the 
time  of  Albertus  Magnus,  of  Abelard,  of  Oxford, 
of  Pavia.  The  first  principle  of  the  design  of  the 
rector  of  this  university  und  ids  colleagues  is 
that  their  establishment  shall  graduate  priests 
and  laymen  as  American  and  modern  as  they  are 
Catholic  and  conservative.  Objection  has  been 
made  in  the  press  to  the  employment  of  foreign 
professors.  Objection  might  just  as  well  be  made 
to  the  having  of  an  Oxford  man  pre-eminent  in 
any  wav  at  Princeton,  or  a Heidelberg  man  at 
Johns  Hopkins.  It  would  not  shock  us  if  Har- 
vard were  to  import  Max  Muller,  or  Yale  Profess- 
or Dowden.  The  teachers  brought  by  Bishop 
Keane  to  this  country  nre  eminent — some  of  them 
uniquely  eminent — in  the  various  branches  of  phi- 
losophy, theo'agy,  and  the  Bible  languages. 

The  first  impetus  given  to  the  project  of  the 
university  is  due  to  Bishop  Spalding.  In  an  ad- 
dress at  the  seminary  of  St.  Francis  de  Sales,  in 
Milwaukee,  he  pointed  out  the  inadequacy  of  sem- 
inary training  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  time.  His 
address  was  thought  to  be  somewhat  audacious 
at  the  time.  There  were  many  conservatives  who 
believed  that  the  project  was  “ in  the  air.”  The 
force  of  circumstances  has  made  the  objectors  si- 
lent since  the  university — or  at  least  the  nucleus 
of  it — has  become  a fact.  Leo  XIII.,  a scholar 
as  well  as  a statesman,  a poet.,  and  almost  as  fa- 
natical a believer  in  the  saving  force  of  letters  as 
Bishop  Spalding  himself,  gave  enthusiastic  encour- 
agement to  the  undertaking.  A committee  was 
formed  consisting  of  Messrs.  Thoiuus  E.  Wugga- 
mau,  Michael  Jenkins,  Eugene  Kelly,  the  Revs.  P. 
L.  Chapello,  T.  S.  Lee,  J.  M.  Farley,  Bishops  Maes, 
Marty,  Keane,  Spalding,  Archbishops  Ireland, 
Corrigan,  Rvaii,  Williams,  and  Cardinal  Gibbons. 
The  committee  concluded  to  begin  with  the  theo- 
logical department.  The  financial  question  had 
begun  to  be  settled  by  Miss  Mary  Gwendolen 
Caldwell,  who  gave  Bishop  Spalding  $300,000 
for  the  founding  of  the  university.  Her  sister 
gave  $50,000 ; Mr.  Eugene  Kelly,  of  New  York, 
gave  $50,000  and  endowed  a chair;  the  Misses 
Drexel,  of  Philadelphia;  the  Misses  Andrews,  of 
Baltimore;  Colonel  Bonaparte,  Mr.  Janies  Car- 
roll,  Dr.  Ouchterlony,  of  Louisville,  and  many  oth- 
ers responded  munificently.  At  present  the  finan- 
cial condition  of  the  Divinity  College  is  such  as  to 
warrant  the  Board  of  Trustees  in  fixing  the  fees 
at  a very  low  rate. 

Washington  was  chosen  as  the  site  for  obvious 
reasons  — reasons  which  eminent  thinkers  and 
educators  consider  obvious.  The  property,  near 
the  city,  consists  of  sixty-five  acres.  The  grounds 
of  the  university,  which  will  in  time  hold  inuny 
colleges,  will  be  formed  on  the  plan  of  those  of  the 
Pincian  Hill  at  Rome.  It  is  intended  that  they 
shall  be  ornamented  with  the  statues  of  great 
Americans,  regardless  of  their  creed  or  religious 
opinions.  Signor  Gregori,a  Florentine  artist,  has 
already  finished  portraits  of  Washington  (after 
Stuart)  and  Archbishop  Carroll  for  the  university. 

The  mission  of  the  university  is  to  correct  the 
daily  growing  disregard  for  higher  learning,  to 
refute  the  prevalent  fallacy  that  the  student  is  a 
useless  dreamer,  to  show  that  it  is  mind,  not  mat- 
ter, which  accomplishes  all  that  is  worth  doing 
in  the  world,  and  to  give  a higher  tone  to  the 
thoughts  of  young  men  who  are  on  every  side 
tempted  by  the  opportunities  of  mere  material 
advancement.  A great  university  can  do  this, 
and  Bishop  Keane,  witli  a noble  enthusiasm,  has 
surrendered  his  diocese  and  made  himself  a wan- 
derer and  a beggar,  like  St.  Antony  of  Padua, 
and  St.  Francis,  for  the  sake  of  making  the  uni- 
versity possible. 


A BAD  CROSSING. 

The  transportation  of  the  supplies  for  a body 
of  troops,  particularly  if  operating  in  an  unsettled 
country,  is,  ns  it  will  readily  be  understood,  a mat- 
ter of  vital  importance,  and  any  expedition  not 
properly  provided  with  the  necessary  means  for 
the  purpose  is  greatly  hampered  in  the  success- 
ful carrying  out  of  its  object.  What  these  means 
consist  of  depends  greatly  on  circumstances. 
When  great  rapidity  of  movement,  is  imperative, 
or  when  the  character  of  the  country  is  such  that 
it  would  be  impossible  to  move  with  a regular 
train,  pack-mulcs  arc  used,  but  in  the  majority  of 
cases  the  food,  camp  equipage,  ammunition,  etc., 
of  a column  of  troops  are  carried  in  wagons. 

A long  train  of  those  great  lumbering  vehicles 
on  the  march  makes  an  interesting  picture.  So 
experienced  and  well-instructed  are  the  teamsters 
— “ mule-whackers,”  the  soldiers  call  them — and 
so  hardy,  willing,  strong,  and  patient  those  most 
unjustly  derided  of  quadrupeds,  the  army  mules, 
so  well  and  admirably  constructed  for  tbe  purpose 
are  the  wagons,  that  it  must  be  a rough  country 
indeed  that  a military  supply  train  cannot  pass 
over.  As  a rule,  the  wagons  follow  in  the  rear 
of  the  marching  toops,  and  in  au  enemy’s  coun- 
try they  are  strongly  guarded — if  not  immediate- 
ly with  the  main  command — by  such  troops  as 


can  be  spared  for  the  purpose.  Over  the  level 
prairie  the  long  train  moves  along  without  much 
difficulty,  the  mules,  in  their  huge  leather-cov- 
ered collars,  pulling  contentedly  at  the  traces,  and 
trundling  the  heavily  laden  wagons  easily  over 
the  smooth  turf,  while  the  teamsters  lounge  la- 
zily in  their  saddles,  now  und  then  calling  or 
whistling  to  the  leaders,  and  snapping  their  long- 
lashed  whips  at  some  tall  weed  or  prieklv  cactus 
growing  by  the  trail,  or  chat  with  the  soldiers  of 
the  guard  trudging  sturdily  along  on  either  side. 
Ahead  of  them  a long  irregular  line  on  the  oth- 
erwise level  surface  of  the  plain  indicates  a canon 
there,  and  as  the  “grade”  falls  away  now,  the 
teamsters  drag  on  the  long  leather  straps  attached 
to  the  brakes  oil  the  rear  wheels  of  the  wagons. 
Down  they  go  with  a rush,  one  after  the  other, 
in  tiles  slipping  and  sliding,  pebbles  and  dust  fly- 
ing, the  huge  wheels  grinding  up  the  soil,  and 
the  great  white  canvas-covered  wagon  tops  sway- 
ing from  side  to  side  in  :i  most  alarming  man- 
ner. Look  out  that  no  pole  breaks,  or  perhaps 
— which  happens  only  too  often — no  wagon  up- 
sets. Then  indeed  “ there  is  a circus,”  and 
somebody  “catches  it”  from  wrathful  quarter- 
master or  irascible  and  invariably  profane  wagon- 
nrnster. 

A wide  stream  runs  along  the  bottom  of  the 
great  ravine,  full  to  overflowing  from  the  melting 
snows  in  the  great  mountains  a hundred  miles 
away,  where  it  has  its  source;  but  the  scouts 
have  “ located  the  crossing,”  and — their  horses 
knee-deep  and  over  in  the  water — a long  line  of 
bluccoats  stretches  from  bank  to  bank  marking 
the  ford,  and  ready  to  catch  anv  luckless  team- 
ster, and  possibly  team  as  well,  that  might  be 
washed  off  their  feet  by  the  rushing  waters.  All 
along  the  opposite  hank,  which  rises  precipitately 
from  the  very  edge  of  the  stream,  save  at  one 
narrow  steep  break  in  its  otherwise  almost  per- 
pendicular sides,  and  through  which  the  wagons 
must  pass  to  reach  the  top,  the  soldiers  of  the 
main  column  are  scattered,  and  as  the  wagons 
cross,  and  the  powerful  willing  mules  vainly  strive 
to  drag  them  up  the  steep  incline,  long  ropes  are 
attached  to  the  poles,  and  a score  or  more  of 
sturdy  fellows  catcli  hold,  and  with  a “ long  pull 
and  a strong  pull  all  together,”  almost  taking  the 
mules  off  their  feet,  the  big  vehicles  are  dragged 
in  safety  to  the  top  of  the  bluff.  Sometimes  the 
crossing  may  be  a veritable  slough.  Sticky  yel- 
low mud  clogs  the  wheels,  and  as  wagon  after 
wagon  is  pulled  through  it  by  the  floundering, 
straining  mules,  it  becomes  so  churned  up  that 
two,  and  even  three,  six-nude  teams  are  powerless 
to  move  them.  There  is  but  one  course  to  pur- 
sue then — double  trips  must  be  made.  The  wag- 
ons must  be  partially  unloaded,  dragged  through 
the  mucilaginous  compound,  unpacked,  driven 
back  again,  reloaded  with  the  freight  left  on  the 
other  side,  hauled  through  again,  pulled  up  the 
steep  bluff,  finally  repacked,  and  moved  on  to 
make  room  for  the  next.  Hours  pass  in  doing 
this — perhaps  it  takes  a day  or  two  to  get  the 
train  safely  over;  and  many  a soldier  will  re- 
member ruefully  the  hard  work  and  discomfort 
he  has  had  at  some  “ bud  crossing.” 

R.  F.  Zoo  BAUM. 


THE  COMING  OF  THE  KING. 

Thkick  happy  am  I because 
I have  welcomed  a king  to-day 
Who  has  kept  aloof  from  my  humble  roof 
In  a king’s  imperious  way ! 

I have  seen  him  oft  in  dreams, 

Yet  he  never  has  passed  before 
With  his  robe  of  state  through  my  vine-clad 
gate, 

And  entered  my  open  door! 

He  has.  taken  my  life  in  thrall 
For  a priceless  service  meet; 

He  has  come  to  stay,  and  I feel  his  sway 
While  I sit  at  his  royal  feet. 

And  my  heart  is  brimmed  with  joy 
To  know  that  a king  like  lie, 

Who  was  born  above,  and  whose  name  is  Love, 
Should  dwell  in  a hut  with  me! 

William  U.  Uaynk. 


THE  NEWLY  ELECTED 
GOVERNORS. 

Iowa  became  a State  in  1838,  and  her  first 
Governor  was  a Democrat.  From  that  date  until 
1854  all  her  Governors  were  Democrats;  but 
from  1854  until  the  present  year  Iowa  has  al- 
ways chosen  Republicans.  The  man  who  has 
now  broken  in  upon  this  long  line  of  Republicans, 
extending  over  a period  of  thirty-five  years,  is 
Horace  Boies,  a native  of  New  York  State,  and  a 
man  who  for  many  years  was  himself  a Repub- 
lican. 

Mr.  Boies  is  sixty-two  years  old,  and  was  born 
in  Erie  County,  this  State.  His  youth  was  passed 
upon  a farm,  and  he  was  educated  in  an  academy. 
Having  read  law',  he  went  to  Buffalo  to  practise, 
and  lived  there  several  years.  He  became  a Re- 
publican in  politics  when  the  party  was  organ- 
ized; as  such  he  served  in  the  Legislature  before 
the  war,  and  supported  the  war  measures  of 
Lincoln.  Mr.  Boies  went  to  Iowa  in  1867,  making 
his  home  in  Waterloo.  All  these  years  he  has 
practised  law  in  that  place.  He  is  well  known 
throughout  Iowa,  and  has  acquired  large  interests 
in  agricultural  properties.  He  is  a practical 
farmer,  and  the  leisure  that  law  has  afforded 
him  he  lias  given  to  the  farm.  In  Grundy  Coun- 
ty he  is  said  to  possess  2640  acres  of  cultivated 
land,  and  in  Palo  Alto  County  1100  acres,  on 
which  are  kept  600  head  of  cattle. 

Mr.  Boies  is  known  throughout  Iowa  as  a 
speaker  and  writer  on  questions  concerning  trans- 


portation and  taxation  as  they  interest  the  agri- 
cultural classes.  In  1884  Mr.  Boies,  who  Imd 
heretofore  been  a Republican,  declined  to  vole 
for  Mr.  Blaine  ; he  supported  Mr.  Cleveland  in- 
stead. Four  years  later  he  again  supported  Mr. 
Cleveland.  The  special  message  of  President 
Cleveland  to  Congress  in  December,  1887,  met 
with  his  approval.  He  said  of  it:  “ If  the  same 
message  had  been  sent  to  Congress  by  a Repub- 
lican President,  there  are  not,  as  I believe,  a hun- 
dred Republicans  in  Iowa  who  would  have  com- 
plained because  it  went  too  far  in  recommending 
reductions  of  tariff.”  These  facts  in  the  life  of 
Mr.  Boies  give  to  his  election  peculiar  political 
significance  at  this  time. 

The  new  Governor  of  Virginia,  the  hero  of  the 
successful  conflict  with  William  Mahone,  is  Philip 
Watkiua  McKinney,  who  was  born  in  Bucking- 
ham County  on  May  1,  1832.  Charles  McKinney, 
his  father,  was  an  influential  and  respected  mer- 
chant, who  placcsl  him  under  careful  instructors, 
who  fitted  him  for  Iluinptou  Sidney  College,  which 
he  entered  at  the  age  of  seventeen,  and  from 
which  he  was  graduated  in  1851.  He  made  a 
mark  in  college  as  a speaker,  and  received  a gold 
medal  from  the  Philanthropic  Society  in  recogni- 
tion of  his  abilities. 

Mr.  McKinney  went  to  Lexington  to  read  law, 
and  in  1853  was  admitted  to  practice.  On  bis  re- 
turn home  to  begin  practice,  he  was  offered  the 
Whig  nomination  for  member  of  the  Virginia 
legislature,  and  elected  bv  a good  majority  over 
the  opposing  candidate,  who  in  previous  elections 
had  overcome  all  opposition  to  his  candidacy. 
Mr.  McKinney  served  in  this  office  for  four  con- 
secutive terms,  the  last  of  which  brought  him  to 
the  outbreak  of  the  war.  A company  of  cavalry 
was  then  formed  from  the  youth  of  Buckingham 
and  adjoining  counties,  und  Mr.  McKinney  was 
elected  captain.  The  company  was  assigned  to 
the  Fourth  Regiment,  and  he  continued  at  the 
head  of  his  company  until  severely  wounded  at 
Brandy  Station  ; this  accident  made  it  impossible 
to  do  further  service  in  the  field,  but  lie  did  con- 
script duty  at  Danville,  and  at  the  time  of  Lee’s 
surrender  was  in  command  at  that  place. 

An  ample  fortune  had  been  left  him  by  his  fa- 
ther and  had  been  acquired  by  marriage,  but  the 
close  of  the  war  found  it  all  swept  away,  and  in 
1865  he  went  to  the  town  of  Farmville  to  resume 
his  law  practice.  He  soon  acquired  a large  prac- 
tice from  men  who  sought  to  repair  or  escape 
the  financial  ruin  due  to  the  war.  He  has  been 
active  in  State  politics  for  many  years.  Ho  has 
held  the  office  of  Commonwealth's  Attorney  sev- 
eral times,  once  by  election,  at  other  times  by  ap- 
pointment. He  once  ran  for  Congress  against 
a candidate  known  as  a carpet-bagger,  has  been 
a Presidential  elector,  a candidate  for  Attorney- 
General,  and  in  every  State  and  national  contest 
has  taken  some  active  share.  He  was  a delegate 
to  the  National  Convention  of  1884  which  nomi- 
nated Mr.  Cleveland,  and  again  a delegate  to  the 
Convention  of  1888. 

The  new  Governor  of  Massachusetts,  John 
Quincy  Adams  Brackett,  is  a typical  “ young  Re- 
publican” of  the  old  commonwealth.  He  is  en- 
thusiastic; he  is  energetic:  he  is  loyal  to  the 
party.  He  was  born  in  New  Hampshire,  at 
Bradford,  in  1842,  and  was  graduated  at  Har- 
vard University  in  the  class  of  1865.  After- 
ward he  went  through  the  Law  School  at  Cam- 
bridge, and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1868. 
He  practised  law'  in  Boston,  and  was  a smart, 
quick,  active  man  of  business,  taking  part  in 
jtolitics,  keeping  up  with  the  brisk  movement 
whose  rising  tide  lias  landed  men  like  Oliver 
Ames,  Elijah  Morse,  and  the  new  Governor  at 
the  head  of  public  affairs  in  the  place  of  Mr. 
Crapo,  Mr.  John  D.  Long,  and  the  other  old  lead- 
ers of  the  Republican  party.  Governor  Brackett 
now  becomes  interesting  to  the  country  at  large 
because  he  will  he  a contestant  for  the  United 
States  Setnitorship  when  the  next  term  expires. 
He  belongs  to  the  generation  of  leaders  who 
must  furnish  the  successors  of  Mr.  Hoar  and  Mr. 
Dawes.  These  are  ex-Governor  Robinson,  ex- 
Governor  Long.  Mr.  Lodge,  Mr.  Braekett,  ami  Mr. 
Crapo.  There  is  hardly  another  name  to  be  men- 
tioned, for  these,  first  and  last,  have  mounted 
upon  the  shoulders  of  ex-Governors  Claflin  and 
Rice,  ex-Congressmati  W.  W.  Rice,  and  all  prom- 
inent men  of  the  party,  with  the  exception,  per- 
haps, of  ex-Governor  Ames.  Mr.  Ames,  however, 
is  probably  out  of  the  political  race  of  the  future 
on  account  of  his  ill  health,  while  Mr.  Crape's  de- 
feat for  the  Gubernatorial  nomination  of  this 
year  puts  him  at  a decided  disadvantage  in  a 
contest  with  the  others.  Mr.  Brackett  belongs 
decidedly  to  the  smart  politicians  of  Massachu- 
setts who  have  won  their  way  to  the  front  bv 
persevering  industry  in  behalf  of  their  party.  It 
is  a different  class  from  that  which  is  to  be 
found  in  New  York.  Governor  Brackett  is  a 
man  who  lives  a quiet,  orderly,  decent  life,  after 
the  pattern  which  is  approved  in  the  small  towns 
of  the  outskirts  of  Boston.  He  has  a handsome 
house  of  his  own,  something  w hich  is  required  of 
prosperous  citizens  of  Massachusetts  by  a healthy 
public  sentiment.  Mr.  Brackett  made  his  first 
incursion  into  politics  in  1873.  This  was  al  ter 
an  experience  of  live  years  at  the  bar.  He  was 
then  elected  a member  of  the  Boston  Common 
Council,  and  served  there  for  three  years.  From 
1876  to  1881  he  served  as  a member  of  the 
State  House  of  Representatives.  He  was  out  of 
politics  for  three  years,  when  he  returned  to  the 
Lower  House  of  the  Legislature  in  1881.  At  this 
time  he  began  to  take  a prominent  part  in  tbe 
politics  of  tbe  State,  lie  was  first,  chairman  of 
the  Judiciary  Committee,  and  in  1885  and  1886 
he  was  Speaker.  In  the  last  year  he  was  elected 
Lieutenant-Governor  with  Governor  Ames,  and 
has  served  in  that  office  through  the  latter’s 
three  terms.  His  nomination  was  largely  due  to 
his  personal  acquaintance  with  the  Republican 
politicians  of  the  State,  and  to  tbe  practice  of 
promoting  the  Lieutenant-Governor  to  the  first 
office  of  the  Commonwealth.  Governor  Brackett 


is  a strong  man  among  the  rising  generation  of 
Massachusetts  Republicans. 

Governor  Leon  Abbott,  of  New  Jersev,  is  now 
pretty  generally  known  to  t he  counti  v as  \i  leading 
Democrat  of  the  strict  party  type.  ‘ He  belongs 
rather  to  the  Randall  wing  of  the  party,  being  a 
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s not  bom  in  tbe  State 
wide  1 1 lie  is  now  for  the  seeond  time  the  Gov- 
ernor. He  was  born  in  Philadelphia  in  1836,  Oc- 
tober 3d,  blit  very  early  in  life  he  removed  to 
New  Jersey,  and  lias  passed  a long  and  industri- 
ous life  at  tin'  bar  of  New  York  eitv.  During  ro- 


od of 


Jersey  City,  but  bis  private  law  olliee  has  been  for 
a long  lime  on  Broadway  in  New  York.  He  was 
from  the  first  in  polities,  and  on  the  Democratic 
side.  He  was  a Member  of  Assembly  three  times, 
afterward  a State  Senator,  and  for  three  years 
was  President  of  the  Senate.  In  1883  lie  was 
first  elected  Governor  of  New  Jersey,  alter  a bit- 
ter contest.  When  his  term  was  about  to  expire 
tin*  present  Governor  Green  was  nominated  and 
elected  his  suceessor.  There  were  two  factions  of 
Democrats  in  the  State,  and  during  Governor  Ab- 
bott’s first  term  the  feeling  between  them  was 
very  intense.  It  grew  into  portentous  propor- 
tions iu  the  Presidential  election  of  1884,  and  at 
one  time  it  seemed  as  though  the  differences  in 


the  party  were  serious  to  render  Mr. 

Cleveland's  triumph  in  the  State  impos-ible. 

Governor  Abbetr,  however,  was  a candidate  for 
election  to  the  United  States  Senate  in  the  winter 
following  the  expiration  of  his  term  as  Governor. 
The  Democrats  had  a majority  of  the  Legislature 
on  joint  ballot,  but  there  was  a nuinberof  the  mem- 
bers of  the  party  so  angry  with  the  ex-Governor 
that  they  refused  to  obey  the  decision  of  the  cau- 
cus, and  declined  to  vote  for  him.  His  Bepitbliean 
opponent  was  Mr.  Phelps,  and  for  many  weeks 
there  was  no  choice.  Finally  by  a coalition  be- 
tween the  disaffected  Democrats  and  the  Repub- 
licans, Mr.  Blodgett,  the  present  Senator,  was 
chosen.  This  year  Mr.  Abbott  had  no  difficulty  in 
obtaining  the  nomination,  and  very  little  difficulty 
in  carrying  the  election.  His  opponent  was  Gen- 
eral E.  Burd  Grubb. 

The  new  Democratic  Governor  of  Ohio,  Mr. 
James  E.  Campbell,  is  distinctly  a representative 
of  the  Democracy  who  are  led  bv  ex-Speaker  Car- 
lisle, Mr.  Mills,  anil  Mr.  Morrison.  He  has  for 
several  years  been  known  as  an  active  worker  for 
the  reforms  of  the  tariff  which  have  been  advo- 
cated by  the  revenue  reform  wing  of  the  party. 
During  the  last  Congress  he  was  an  advocate  of 
the  Mills  bill,  and  was  opposed  to  a large  body  of 
his  party  iu  Ohio,  who  were  inclined  to  follow  the 
lead  of  the  Democrats  of  Pennsylvania.  He  ac- 
cepted the  political  principles  of  Judge  Thurman 
rather  than  those  of  Senator  Payne. 

He  was  bom  in  Ohio,  in  Butler  County,  July  7, 
1843.  After  he  had  obtained  wbat  education  ho 
could  in  the  common  schools  of  his  neighborhood, 
he  began  teaching,  and  the  war  found  him  en- 
gaged in  this  occupation.  In  1862  he  entered  the 
navy  as  a volunteer,  and  he  served  on  the  gun- 
boats of  Admiral  Porter’s  fleet,  and  during  the 
Red  River  campaign  of  1863-4.  After  the  war 
was  over,  he  resumed  the  study  of  the  law,  which 
he  had  begun  while  he  was  a teacher  in  a com- 
mon school,  and  was  admitted  to  practice  iu  1865. 
During  most  of  his  naval  service  he  was  a minor. 
He  opened  his  office  in  the  place  where  he  still 
resides  at.  Hamilton.  His  first  office  was  that  of 
Prosecuting  Attorney.  He  was  elected  to  that  in 
1873,  and  again  iu  1875.  In  1882  lie  was  elected 
to  Congress.  He  was  re-elected  in  1884  and  1886. 
He  has  a wonderful  personal  popularity.  He  has 
been  called  the  most  popular  man  in  Ohio,  and  he 
is  especially  strong  with  the  war  veterans  of  the 
State,  who  are  proud  of  his  record  and  devoted 
to  him.  He  can  doubtless  poll  more  Republican 
votes  than  any  member  of  his  party  iu  Ohio.  He 
is  a remarkably  handsome  and  active  man,  and 
his  campaigns  have  alwuvs  been  marked  by  the 
infusion  into  them  of  his  intense  vitality.  He 
travels  from  one  end  of  the  State  or  district  to  the 
other,  constantly  speaking  and  invariably  winning 
support.  The  campaign  against  him  this  year  was 
one  of  exceeding  bitterness.  He  was  charged  with 
corruption,  but  waiting  patiently  and  silently  un- 
til he  had  obtained  convincing  evidence,  he  final- 
ly proved  that  his  opponents  had  been  duped  by 
a forgery.  So  conclusive  was  the  evidence  that 
both  Mr.  Halstead  and  Governor  Foraker  con- 
fessed that  they  had  done  Mr.  Campbell  an  in- 
justice. 


FRANK  RICE. 

Nkw  York’s  newly  elected  Secretory  of  State 
was  born  in  tbe  town  of  Seneca,  in  this  State, 
January  15, 1845.  He  went  to  the  public  school, 
and  prepared  for  college  at  the  Canandaigua 
Academy.  He  was  graduated  from  Hamilton 
College  with  high  honors  in  1868.  In  the  spring 
of  1869  he  entered  the  law  office  of  Comstock  & 
Bennett  iu  Canandaigua.  In  June,  1870,  he  was 
admitted  to  the  bar.  He  rapidly  rose  to  promi- 
nence, and  in  1875  was  nominated  for  District. 
Attorney  on  the  Democratic  ticket.  Ontario 
County  is  usually  good  for  at  least  1000  Repub- 
lican majoiitv,  bin  Rice  was  elected,  receiving 
636  more  votes  than  his  competitor.  He  was  re- 
elected in  1878  by  an  increased  majority.  In 
1882,  the  “tidal  wave”  year,  lie  ran  for  t he  As- 
sembly, and  was  elected  by  a majority  of  1256, 
running  over  650  voles  ahead  of  ids  ticket.  Again, 
in  1883,  lie  was  re-elected,  his  opponent  being 
John  Raines,  since  Congressman  from  the  Roch- 
ester, district.  In  1884  he  was  chosen  Comity 
Judge,  and  has  retained  the  position  ever  since. 

Mr.  Rice  was  known  in  the  Assembly  us  a 
straightforward  and  honorable  member.  Me  be- 
longs in  State  politics  to  what  is  known  as  the 
Cleveland  faction,  and  was  put  on  the  ticket  to 
conciliate  the  possible  opposition  of  that  body  to 
the  rest  of  the  nominees. 
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THE  LEGEND  OF  THE  GRAY 
LADY. 

Thkrk  stands  in  Salem,  in  Massachusetts,  nn 
ancient  brick  duelling  like  most  of  tliuse  built 
by  the  city  .Merchants  of  a hundred  years  ago. 
it  is  quaint  and  interesting,  Imt  it  lias  very  little 
to  do  with  our  Mott,  except  that  for  many  years 
it  was  its  unsuspected  repository.  Since  179s, 
when  it  was  built,  it  lias  been  the  home  of  the 
Corliss  family,  for  so  the  name  came  to  be  called 
in  New  England,  although  ill  New  Volk,  where 
the  Dutch  founder  of  the  family  was  born,  it 
was  Corlaer.  There  are  many  traditions  concern- 
ing the  old  house,  and  there  is  not  a servant-girl 
in  the  whole  region  but  knows  that  it  is  haunted. 
The  most  extraordinary  and  frightful  sounds  are 
nightly  heard  within  its  walls,  and  more  than  one 
maid  lias  given  warning  because  she  has  met  on 
the  stairway  the  gray  lady  pursued  by  the  pirate. 
It  is  a beautiful  gray  lady,  w ith  soft  blue  eyes  and 
fine  blond  liair — the  very  pattern,  judging  from 
the  description  of  her,  of  the  delicate  fair  girls 
wiio  were  ruthlessly  brought  from  comfortable 
English  homes  to  New  England  forests  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  years  ago;  and  the  pirate  is  said 
to  be  a handsome,  dashing-looking  fellow,  clad  in 
sailor  costume,  with  petticoat  breeches,  and  with  a 
red  handkerchief  hound  about  his  head,  which  ap- 
pears to  be  cracked,  as  from  the  blow  of  a club 
or  other  blunt  weapon. 

There  has  long  been  a hazy  tradition  in  the 
family  of  dealings  between  one  of  its  early  daugh- 
ters and  the  pirates  who  once  infested  the  wa- 
ters of  New  York  Harbor  and  Long  Island  Sound, 
and  the  present  occupant  of  the  house  and  head 
of  the  family  (for  five  generations  the  eldest 
child  has  been  a boy)  was  for  many  years  ac- 
customed to  relate  a story  which  his  grandfather 
heard  from  his  father,  the  builder  of  the  old 
house.  The  impression  made  on  the  hoy’s  mind 
had  weakened,  and  the  flow  of  intervening  years 
had  washed  out  much  of  the  color  of  the  tale. 
It  was  believed,  however,  that  the  family’s  an- 
cestress, whether  she  was  the  gray  lady  or  not, 
had  carefully  written  out  her  romance,  and  that 
the  manuscript  was  lost  while  the  carpenters 
were  finishing  the  Salem  house.  All  hope  of 
finding  the  treasure  had  departed  before  the 
present  generation  saw  the  light  of  day.  A few 
years  ago,  some  changes  being  made  in  the  house, 
it  was  decided  to  tear  out  and  make  over  an  in- 
teresting closet,  the  like  of  which  is  probably  not 
to  be  found  in  any  house  in  the  country.  It 
opened  out  of  a little  room  on  the  second  floor, 
the  apartment  being  at  the  end  of  the  house  next 
the  straggling  sheds.  What  was  odd  about  the 
closet  was  a winding  flight  of  five  steps  for  which 
there  was  no  discernible  reason.  The  steps  sim- 
ply led  to  the  wall  of  the  closet  at  about  the 
point  where  a row  of  hooks  would  naturally  be. 
There  being  no  apparent  reason  for  these  steps, 
the  carpenter  was  directed  to  destroy  them, 
when,  to  the  surprise  of  all,  they  turned  out  to  be 
sealed  boxes.  Nothing  was  in  them  except  a 
great  pile  of  yellow  manuscript,  among  which  was 
that  containing  the  story  which  follows.  No  one 
has  been  able  to  surmise  why  these  boxes  were 
made,  or  why  they  were  closely  sealed  up.  The 
builder  of  the  house,  an  odd  character,  wholly  de- 
voted to  business,  was  known  to  have  had  such  a 
strong  antipathy  to  his  Dutch  ancestry  that  he 
quitted  New  York,  and  was  gratified  by  the  grad- 
ual evolution  of  his  name  from  Corlaer  to  Cor- 
liss. It  may  well  have  been,  therefore,  that  he 
had  thrown  the  manuscript  into  the  box,  think- 
ing to  preserve  it  w here  the  sight  of  it  would  not 
offend  him,  and,  in  the  course  of  time,  he  had 
concluded  that,  as  a family  romance  does  not  help 
one  to  get  on  in  the  world,  it  had  best  rest  undis- 
turbed in  its  strange  abiding-place.  Whatever 
the  motives  or  the  purpose  of  its  concealer,  how- 
ever, there  was  the  manuscript,  which  was  not,  as 
tradition  had  it,  written  by  the  gray  lady,  or  by 
any  woman,  but  by  the  bold,  sturdy,  adventurous 
Petrus  Corlaer  himself,  one  of  the  founders  of 
the  leather  trade  in  Beckman’s  Swamp,  in  the 
city  of  New  York,  and  the  Dutch  ancestor  of  the 
dwellers  in  the  Salem  house.  Some  of  the  pages 
were  so  ragged  as  to  be  undecipherable,  but  from 
the  somewhat  bald  statement  of  facts  the  story 
was  gathered. 

In  the  year  1693  Benjamin  Fletcher  was  Gov- 
ernor of  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  and  Delaware, 
and  he  was  also  commissioned  commander  of  the 
militia  of  New  Jersey  and  Connecticut.  In  that 
year  the  jealousy  of  the  Dutch  for  the  English 
was  greatly  increased  by  the  efforts  of  the  Gov- 
ernor to  make  the  Established  Church  of  England 
the  state  church  of  the  province.  In  that  year, 
too,  the  waters  of  New  York  Bay  and  Long  Isl- 
and Sound  were  infested  by  pirates,  who,  with 
the  smugglers,  wellnigh  ruined  the  honest  mar- 
iners and  the  law-obeying  shopkeepers.  Incom- 
ing ships  were  attacked  almost  within  sight  of  the 
Government  House  at  Whitehall,  and  the  pious 
Huguenots,  who  had  settled  on  the  Sound  a few 
years  before,  told  strange  stories  of  buccaneers 
who  often  visited  their  shores  in  the  dead  of  night. 
In  that  year  it  began  to  be  whispered  about  at 
the  Dutch  taverns  and  afternoon  tea-drinkings 
that  Governor  Fletcher  himself,  brave  soldier  and 
stout  churchman  as  he  was,  and  many  of  the 
foremost  men  of  his  administration,  were  in 
league  with  the  pirates,  with  whom  they  divided 
their  booty.  But  the  English  said  that  these 
were  idle  tales  of  the  Dutch,  who  hated  their 
conquerors,  and  who  were  especially  stirred  up 
against  the  Governor  because  he  insisted  upon 
making  the  Chinch  of  England  the  religious 
e.-lalilisiiiiieiit  of  the  province. 

On  a pleasant  afternoon  in  the  late  summer, 
Petrus  Corlaer  was  leaning  over  the  lower  half 
of  the  front  door  of  his  mother’s  house.  He  was 
counted  the  handsomest  Dutchman  in  the  city, 
as  he  was  one  of  the  most  promising.  His  fa- 
ther, dead  these  five  years,  built  the  house  in 
which  Petrus  and  his  mother  dwelt.;  and  the 


date  of  its  birth,  1681,  was  in  big  sprawling  iron 
figures  on  its  front.  Tiie  black  and  yellow  bricks 
and  the  tiles  on  the  roof  were  brought  from  Hol- 
land, and  the  quaint  old  weather-vane  had  orna- 
mented the  ancestral  house  in  Amsterdam.  The 
young  man's  fresh  and  ruddy  face,  usually  cheer- 
ful, was  overcast  with  gloom,  and  he  apparently 
drew  very  little  comfort  from  the  long  pipe  which 
he  smoked,  or  from  the  glowing  tulip  beds  of 
Mis.  Bugardus  opposite. 

Presently  tliere  appeared  from  within  a short 
fat  figure  in  a linsey  jacket  and  innumerable 
petticoats.  A huge  pocket  hung  from  her  girdle, 
and  from  it  there  projected  part  of  an  unfin- 
ished stocking,  the  handle  of  a pair  of  scissors, 
and  bright  knitting-needles.  Petrus  made  way 
for  her,  opening  the  door  so  that  she  might  pass 
out. 

“ Where  are  you  going  to  tea,  mother  ?”  he 
asked. 

“ To  T’Marckvelt  Cloppers.”  (When  the  Dutch 
were  especially  angry  with  the  English  they  called 
the  streets  by  the  oid  names.)  There  was  not  a 
sigu  of  emotion  on  Dame  Corlaer’s  round  face  as 
she  said  to  her  son : “ Walk  along  with  me,  Pe- 
trus. I would  have  some  talk.” 

So  Petrus  walked  on  with  his  mother  tip  toward 
Ileere  Straat,  which  would  take  them  to  T’Marck- 
velt, first  knocking  the  ashes  out  of  his  pipe  and 
putting  it  away.  If  Petrus  had  not  been  so  evi- 
dently troubled  there  would  not  have  beeti  a more 
comfortable  Dutcli  couple  in  New  York  than 
mother  and  son.  But  a Dutch  exterior  is  not  al- 
ways an  indication  of  what  is  going  on  w ithin. 

u Petrus,  I am  wroth  with  you.” 

Petrus  said  nothing.  He  walked  on,  with  his 
hands  in  the  pockets  of  his  bulging  breeches. 

“ Why  were  you  not  at  the  Stuvvesant  apple 
bee  yesterday  evening?” 

Still  Petrus  made  no  answer. 

“Are  not  the  maidens  of  your  own  people  good 
enough  for  you,  but  you  must  go  seeking  a bride 
among  these  English  ?” 

“ Mother,  let  us  speak  of  the  new  tan  pit  in 
Beekman’s  Swamp.  I want  your  consent  to  the 
sale  of  some  of  our  land.” 

“ We  will  speak  of  that  some  other  time.  You 
have  angered  your  mother  by  courting  the  young 
girl  who  has  cotne  from  Boston  with  the  Gover- 
nor’s new  English  dominie.  Do  you  not  know 
that  she  has  no  linen-chest  such  us  you  would 
have  with  Minnie  Clopper  or  Jaeoba  Smeeder, 
who  would  give  their  eyes  for  you?” 

The  efforts  of  Petrus  to  divert  his  mother  from 
the  subject  were  unavailing.  Doing  full  justice 
to  her  thrifty  race  ordinarily,  she  would  not  now 
listen  to  her  son’s  projects  of  moving  the  tanning 
business  from  the  Beaver  Path  to  the  Swamp,  and 
she  reached  her  destination  still  denouncing  the 
English  and  Yankees,  who  had  brought  strange 
customs  into  the  good  Dutch  town. 

“ What  will  follow  your  desertion  of  our  peo- 
ple, and  taking  up  with  this  white-faced  Yankee 
maiden  ? She  will  bear  you  no  such  stalwart 
sons  as  you  are.”  And  with  this  parting  shot, 
the  honest  woman,  her  face  wreathed  with  the 
smiles  of  prosperous  maternity,  joined  the  other 
gossips  at  the  Clopper  tea-table. 

Petrus  Corker’s  love  bad  led  liirn  a most  un- 
happy dance  during  the  summer,  but  in  that  part 
of  the  faded  manuscript  in  which  the  tottering 
hand  described  the  Boston  maiden  there  is  a 
warmth  and  tenderness  which  show  that  the 
young  man’s  heart  was  stirred  to  its  depths.  The 
old  man  paints  a picture  of  the  love  of  his  youth, 
and  she  must  have  been  fair  indeed ; fairer,  doubt- 
less, to  Dutch  Petrus  for  the  contrast  of  her  lithe 
figure,  clad  in  modest  colors,  to  the  rounded  forms 
of  the  apple-faced  daughters  of  his  own  people, 
whose  natural  size  was  increased  by  voluminous 
quilted  petticoats.  It  is  evident  from  his  narra- 
tive, too,  that  he  was  surprised  and  then  attract- 
ed bv  the  strangely  alert  feminine  mind  which, 
for  the  first  time,  he  now  encountered. 

When  he  came  to  write  of  her,  he  lingered  on 
his  first  impressions.  “Rose  Gardner  was  this 
maiden’s  name,”  he  writes,  “and  English  rose 
she  was  in  all  her  nature.  Truly  it  was  a rose 
without  a thorn  that  the  Governor’s  new  rector 
planted  among  our  Dutch  tulips.  I can  see  her 
now  with  these  old  eyes  that  are  much  troubled 
to  follow  my  pen,  as  she  walked  among  us,  witli 
her  blue  eyes  quick  with  intelligence,  and  some- 
times rich  and  deep  like  the  heavens  when  they 
bend  nearest.  The  Dutch  maidens  with  whom 
my  mother  wished  me  to  wed  looked  coldly  on 
her,  and  she  could  not  win  their  affection  by  her 
modest  graciousness.” 

As  Petrus  wrote  further  on,  he  had  a “deal  of 
do  ” to  make  the  acquaintance  of  the  daughter  of 
Mr.  Gardner,  the  new  Episcopal  rector  whom  the 
Governor  had  induced  to  come  from  Boston, 
where  he  and  his  kind  were  as  unwelcome  and 
not  so  well  treated  as  they  were  in  New  York. 
There  was  strong  feeling  between  the  Dutch  and 
the  English,  among  whom  were  included  the 
hated  Yankees,  who  had  taken  away  the  Dutch 
trade  on  the  Connecticut,  and  the  descendants  of 
the  settlers  of  New  Amsterdam  still  maintained 
a vigorous  exclusiveness  toward  their  conquerors 
and  rivals.  But  Petrus  was  a most  liberal-mind- 
ed Dutchman,  and  knew  and  liked  the  English 
and  Yankees  to  a degree  that  made  his  mother 
and  his  uncles,  aunts,  and  cousins  utter  many 
a wrathful  grunt  at  tea-drinkings,  and  send  forth 
angry  puffs  of  smoke  at  the  tavern.  As  to 
words  on  this  subject,  his  mother  had  spoken 
more  on  their  short  walk  to  the  Cloppers’  than  he 
had  ever  heard  before. 

For  many  months  Petrus  had  been  blind  to  the 
blooming  maidens  of  his  race,  and  had  eyes  only 
for  his  English  Rose.  The  wav  to  her  heart 
seemed  hard.  He  did  not  mind  that  lie  could  not 
win  her  in  the  comfortable,  silent,  Dutch  fashion. 
He  gloried  in  the  slowly  unfolding  love  that 
aroused  the  best  there  was  in  him,  and,  in  the 
very  effort  of  winning  her,  widely  expanded  his 
vision  of  human  nature.  He  sometimes  felt  that 
a touch  of  her  hand,  a glance  of  her  eye,  would 
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be  a Moses’  rod  to  his  imprisoned  passion,  but 
never  was  tliere  the  touch  or  the  glance ; and  at 
other  times  the  dread  of  hearing  what  in  his  in- 
most soul  he  could  not  believe  kept  him  silent. 
In  his  history  Petrus  expresses  the  belief  that  he 
was  the  first  of  the  Dutch  youth  of  New  Amster- 
dam who  trembled  lest  the  spoken  auswer  of  his 
mistress  might  be  amiss.  At  length  there  came 
the  inevitable  time  when  he  was  compelled  to 
pour  forth  his  love,  and  then  he  met  with  a keen 
disappointment.  It  is  true  that  Rose  did  not  re- 
ject his  suit,  but  she  received  it  with  such  evident 
trepidation  as  to  arouse  the  compassion  of  her 
lover,  who  half  believed  that  lie  must  have  beeu 
brutally  blind  to  her  feelings  to  have  caused  her 
so  much  distress.  Soon  afterward  he  learned 
that  her  misery  was  occasioned  by  the  avowal  of 
a love  which  her  father  would  not  permit  her  to 
entertain,  because  he  bad  betrothed  her  to  a 
young  sailor,  a relative  of  a British  officer  and 
peer,  whose  influence  with  the  Governor  was 
great.  She  had  known  the  sailor  in  Boston,  and 
lie  was  to  have  a ship  of  his  own  sailing  from  New 
York  as  soon  as  it  could  be  procured  for  him  by 
the  Governor  and  his  influential  relative.  Her 
notions  of  maiden  modesty  did  not  permit  her  to 
speak  of  her  feelings  for  this  sailor,  and  conse- 
quently the  torments  of  Petrus  were  the  great- 

Wheu  the  young  man,  returning  after  having 
bestowed  upon  his  mother  the  blessed  opportu- 
nity to  scold,  reached  the  Maiden’s  Path,  which  the 
English  called  Maiden’s  Valley  and  Maiden’s 
Lane,  he  turned  into  the  cool  shades,  and  walked 
gloomily  enough  along  its  slender  stream.  He 
stood  leaning  against  a beech-tree  that  filled  the 
pathway,  kicking  twigs  and  pebbles  into  the  wa- 
ter, spreading  wrinkles  over  its  face  so  that  it 
seemed  a reflection  of  his  own.  Presently  he  re- 
alized tiiat  some  one  was  on  the  other  side  of  the 
tree,  and,  looking  around,  he  saw  Rose  Gardner. 
She  was  seated  on  the  grass,  as  if  she  were  simply 
enjoying  the  silence  and  beauty  of  the  place;  but 
when  she  saw  Petrus  she  started  up  and  grasp- 
ed his  hand.  Then,  looking,  not  downward,  but 
straight  into  his  honest  eyes,  with  a glowing  love- 
light  that  sent  a thrilling  wave  of  happiness 
through  his  heart,  she  said  : 

“Oh,  Petrus  ! I have  come  to  tell  you  what  you 
should  have  known  these  many  days.  All  night 
I have  prayed  for  wisdom,  anil  that  I might  be 
let  from  doing  anything  unmaidenly ; and  now  1 
aiu  content,  and  know  that  I but  do  inv  duty.  I 
saw  you  pass  by  with  your  mother,  and  felt  that 
you  would  surely  return  this  wav,  so  I came  to 
meet  you,  Petrus” — and  now  her  eyes  fell  and 
she  was  blushing,  but  she  went  on  bravely — 
“and  to  say  yes  to  your  wooing.” 

Then  Petrus  took  her  in  his  strong  arms,  and 
kissed  her  lips ; but  before  he  could  sav  a word 
she  released  herself,  and  her  lover  saw  that  her 
face  was  troubled. 

“ But  we  must  not  tarry  here,”  she  said,  “for 
we  muy  be  watched.  Come  into  the  thicket  that 
I may  tell  you  the  sad  news  I have  brought  with 
my  love.  Oh,  my  beloved  ! I fear  that  our  hap- 
piness begins  and  ends  at  once,  but  I could  not 
depart  with  my  secret  unspoken.” 

“ Depart  ?”  said  Petrus,  feeling  a great  sinking 
of  the  heart. 

“Yes;  but  come  quickly,  for  I fear  we  may 
be  watched,”  and  she  dragged  the  dumfounded 
man  into  the  thicket,  where  they  would  be  safe 
from  the  prying  eves  of  passers.  And  then  Pe- 
trus learned  that  the  Boston  sailor  was  the  Roger 
Jackson  who  had  recently  come  to  New  York, 
following  quickly  a dreadful  piracy  that  had  been 
committed  in  what  is  now'  known  as  the  lower 
harbor.  The  plundered  ship  was  the  Duke  of 
York,  one  of  the  stanchest  merchantmen  of  the 

city,  and  as  her  master  was  murdered,  Lord 

obtained  Jackson’s  appointment  as  the  new  cap- 
rain.  One  of  the  strangest  incidents  of  this  rob- 
bery was  the  escape  of  the  vessel  with  Roger 
Jackson,  who  had  been  engaged  as  mate  in  Bos- 
ton, w here  the  ship  touched,  and  four  men  who 
hud  shipped  with  him.  Jackson  was  promoted 
for  his  courage  and  skill,  but  the  Boston  people 
who  knew  him  shook  their  heads  when  they  heard 
the  rale.  However  that  may  be,  he  had  reached 
New  York,  was  master  of  a ship,  and  demanded 
the  hand  of  Rose  Gardner.  There  had  been  many 
a distracting  scene  in  the  rectory  over  this  de- 
mand, Rose  having  refused  to  listen  to  the  com- 
mands of  her  father  and  the  counsels  of  the  Gov- 
ernor, who  was  called  in  to  aid  Jackson’s  suit, 
and  whose  word  was  naturally  potent  with  Mr. 
Gardner.  At  last,  suspecting  another  attachment, 
her  father  was  persuaded  to  consent  that  if  she 

did  not  yield  she  would  be  sent  to  Lord  ’s 

country  bouse,  on  the  shores  of  the  Long  Island 
Sound,  “an  excellent  place  to  cool  young  heads 
and  to  teach  young  hearts  obedience  to  their 
appointed  authorities.”  Fearful  lest  the  threat 
should  be  carried  out  at  once,  she  lmd  hastened 
to  tell  Petrus  of  her  love,  and  to  bid  him  farewell 
forever. 

But  Petrus  swore  by  St.  Nicholas  that  the 
fare  well  should  not  be  forever.  His  heart  was 
strengthened  by  Rose’s  confession  of  love,  and 
he  resolved  to  keep  her  now  that  he  had  won  her; 
hut  he  could  not  persuade  her  to  marry  him,  not- 
withstanding the  opposition  of  her  father.  Her 
sense  of  filial  duty  was  too  strong,  and  no  other 
wav  than  direct  rebellion  occurring  to  him,  he  was 
obliged  to  bid  lier  a sad  farewell,  first  arranging 
for  means  of  communication. 

Petrus  knew  from  Rose  that  she  feared  Jack- 
son.  She  was  convinced  that  her  visit  to  his  lord- 
ship’s country  house  would  be  simply  the  first  step 
in  a plot  for  her  abduction,  and  it  was  such  a ca- 
tastrophe that  he  determined  to  prevent.  It  was 
comparatively  an  easy  matter  to  find  the  country 
house,  and  he  was  kept  informed  of  Rose’s  pre- 
sence at  the  rectory  by  an  open  window  all  day, 
and  a candle  at  night.  Petrus  slept  very  little 
during  this  anxious  time,  and  spent  many  weary 
hours  hovering  around  the  rectorv.  He  also  made 
several  trips  into  the  country.  His  eyes  were  on 


the  signal  window  at  early  morning  and  late  at 
night,  and  it  is  more  than  likely  that  Rose’s  de- 
parture was  hastened  by  his  constant  vigilance. 
More  than  once  he  came  face  to  face  with  Roger 
Jackson,  and  was  greeted  with  a black  scowl  from 
as  handsome  and  wicked  eyes  as  those  of  the  pi- 
rate who  had  been  recently  hanged  in  front  of  the 
Bridewell.  Once  the  Governor  met  him,  and  said : 
“Friend  Petrus,  your  trade  is  tanning;  see  to  it 
that  you  do  not  change  places  with  the  hides.  You 
will  escape  a tanning  if  you  are  wise.”  Petrus 
would  have  interpreted  this  wurning  accurately 
enough,  even  if  the  Governor  had  not  jerked  his 
thumb  knowingly  toward  the  rectory. 

It  was  getting  on  toward  the  end  of  Septem- 
ber, and  the  open  window  during  the  day  and  the 
bright  candle  through  the  night  had  told  Petrus 
that  Rose  was  safe.  One  dark  and  wiudv  night, 
however,  the  candle  went  out  while  he  looked  at 
it,  and  as  he  continued  to  gaze  at  the  spot  where 
it  had  been,  a carriage,  which  lie  recognized  as 
his  lordship’s,  drove  up  to  the  rectory  door. 
Strange  figures  were  on  the  driver’s  box.  As  he 
studied  the  equipage,  quickly  making  up  his  mind 
for  a sudden  rush  and  a rescue,  he  was  seized 
from  behind  and  pushed  headlong  up  the  street. 
His  struggles,  strong  as  he  was,  were  of  no  avail. 
His  assailants  were  too  many.  As  they  pushed 
him  on,  they  jested  among  themselves  in  strange 
sea-jargon.  When  he  cried  out,  they  buffeted 
him,  and  warned  him  that  if  he  made  any  more 
noise  they  would  take  measures  to  stop  his  clat- 
ter. He  was  hurried  past  the  Common,  and  soon 
was  on  the  Boston  Road.  Just  by  the  pillory  a 
carriage  dashed  by,  and  u harsh  voice  called  out, 
“Throw  him  into  the  Collect,  boys.” 

Upon  this  tliere  was  a woman’s  scream,  which 
was  quickly  suppressed,  and  the  ruffians  who  had 
him  in  charge  pushed  him  with  even  greater 
rapidity  toward  the  fresh-water  pond,  which,  as 
tradition  said,  was  bottomless,  and  on  whose  black 
waters  Indian  ghosts  nightly  paddled  their  canoes. 
The  pond  was  not  far  away,  and  Petrus  made  up  tils 
mind  to  a speedy  ducking,  for  which  he  would  not 
care  if  they  left  him  free  to  swim.  Murder,  how- 
ever, was  in  the  minds  of  these  sea-dogs.  They 
had  orders  to  rid  the  town  of  the  “ Dutch  hog,” 
as  they  called  him,  using  the  speech  common  to 
many  of  the  English,  honest  aud  otherwise.  When 
they  reached  the  water  they  fell  into  a dispute 
among  themselves  as  to  whether  they  should  bind 
him  and  blindfold  him,  as  they  did  their  victims 
whom  they  compelled  to  walk  the  plank,  for  they 
were  pirates  as  well  as  manners.  There  was  a 
general  consent  among  the  wretches  that  there 
was  little  hope  for  Petrus,  bound  or  unbound. 
When  he  was  once  in  the  Collect,  the  Indian 
ghosts  and  the  other  evil  spirits  that  were  known 
to  inhabit  the  dreaded  pond  would  see  to  that. 
It  was  the  superstition  of  many  persons  that  no 
white  man  ever  escaped  drowning  if  he  fell  into 
this  water  after  nightfall.  Petrus,  however,  was 
neither  ignorant  nor  a coward.  He  was  not 
afraid  of  the  Collect,  in  which  he  had  often 
swain,  and  where  he  had  caught  many  a goodly 
string  of  perch ; but  he  did  not  want  his  hands 
bound,  and  he  realized  that  the  conservative 
member  of  the  quartet,  who  urged  abundant  pre- 
caution, would  doubtless  prevail. 

As  the  debate  grew  earnest — his  captors  had 
kept  him  in  front  of  them,  and  as  yet  he  had  not 
seen  them — only  one  man  held  him,  and  his  grasp 
had  relaxed.  He  was  very  much  interested  in 
his  argument,  which  was  to  the  effect  that  the 
devil  did  not  need  the  assistance  of  bonds,  and 
that  if  he  refused,  as  lie  confessedly  might,  to 
accept  a victim  from  their  hands,  they  would  be 
the  safer  if  Petrus’s  body  were  not  found  with 
the  marks  of  violence  upon  it. 

He  had  just  concluded  his  exhortation  with 
the  remark,  “Oi  tell  ye,  mates,  oi  don’t  loike  this 
’ere  business  ashore.  When  oi’m  ashore  oi 
loikes  to  be  a honest  seaman,”  when  Petrus 
kicked  him  violently  in  the  shins  with  a power- 
ful  back  stroke  of  ins  heel.  The  man  to  whom 
land  murder  was  distasteful  had  hardly  time  to 
cry  out  in  pain,  “ Be  this  ’ere  Dutchman  a mule  ?” 
when  he  found  that  he  had  an  empty  coat  in  his 
hand.  Petrus  plunged  into  the  pond,  and  the 
four  pirates  looked  after  him  with  blank  amaze- 
ment at  the  intrepidity  or  ignorance  which  could 
thus  face  the  spirits  of  the  Collect.  The  night 
was  very  dark,  and  Petrus  could  neither  see  his 
captors  nor  be  seen  by  them  as  he  floated  on  his 
back  in  the  familiar  waters,  but  he  could  hear 
them  talk  in  tones  that  became  more  and  more 
awed  as  the  silence  deepened  and  the  man  who 
had  escaped  them  failed  to  reappear.  At  last, 
the  one  who  seemed  to  be  the  boldest,  and  the 
leader,  said : 

“ Well,  the  devil’s  got  the  Dutchman  sure,  and 
much  joy  may  he  have  with  his  pork-and-cabbage 
carcass.” 

“Then  we’d  better  be  off,  Luke;  we  hain’t  no 
occasion  to  be  stan’iu’  round  this  devil’s  hole.” 
This  was  spoken  by  the  man  who  had  received 
the  vigorous  attention  of  Petrus’s  heel. 

“Ye  be  afeared,  Bill,”  said  the  leader.  “Ye 
shouldn’t  fear  the  master  ye’ve  served  so  many 
years.” 

“ Oi  beant  afeared  o’  anythin’  on  foot  or 
hoof,”  blustered  Bill ; and  then,  gathering  confi- 
dence from  the  sympathetic  approval  of  his  other 
two  mates,  who  were  anxious  to  be  away  from 
the  hateful  place,  he  went  on:  “That  is,  oi’ve 
no  fear,  roightlv,  of  anythin’  oi’ve  acquaintance 
with  ; but  oi  know  naught  o’  these  fresh-water 
devils,  an’  honest  seafaring  folk  had  best  be 
away  from  them  and  theirs,  says  oi.” 

The  other  two  agreeing,  the  leader  was  forced 
to  end  the  watch  for  Petrus,  and  the  four  went 
off,  first  leaving  the  coat  at  the  side  of  the  pond 
as  evidence,  so  far  as  it  would  go,  that  Petrus 
had  voluntarily  jumped  into  the  Collect. 

Before  they  had  quitted  the  place,  however, 
Petrus  swam  quietly  to  a point  of  land  that  jut- 
ted  out  into  the  pond,  and  waited,  shivering.  At 
last  he  made  his  way  to  the  Boston  road,  and  sped 
along  the  highway  toward  New  Harlem,  past  the 
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orchards  and  country  places  of  tin*  old  settlors, 
until  lie  came  to  the  Stuvvestnt  bouwerie. 

Petrus  had  no  definite  plan ; lie  was  simply 
determined  to  do  all  in  his  power  to  save  ids 
mistress  from  Roger  Jackson's  clutches.  He  was 
resolved  to  use  violence  if  it  were  necessary;  and 
so,  after  getting  admission  to  the  farm-house — a 
matter  of  no  small  difficulty  in  the  midtile  of  the 
night — he  asked  the  aid  of  the  friends  whom  he 
found  there.  All  the  next  day  he  lav  hidden  in 
the  Stuyvesant  bouwerie.  As  may  be  easily  im- 
agined, he  was  the  victim  of  the  most  torturing 
doubt  and  uncertainty.  Rose  was  imprisoned  by 
the  villains,  and  he  dared  not  move  to  her  rescue 
until  night  came,  for  it  was  essential  that  his 
enemies  should  suppose  him  dead.  Meantime 
Tjerck  Huyck,  a young  farmer,  notified  Dame 
Corlaer  of  her  eon’s  seizure  and  escape,  and  en- 
listed a dozen  stout  young  Dutchmen,  tvho  were 
greatly  pleased  by  the  chance  to  help  their  old 
comrade  in  his  trouble.  There  was  naturally  a 
great  hubbub  in  Mew  York  over  the  disappear- 
ance of  Petrus,  who  was  popular  with  both  the 
Dutch  and  English,  notwithstanding  his  prefer- 
ence for  the  delicate  new-comer  to  the  substan- 
tial maidens  of  his  people.  When  his  coat  was 
found  on  the  Collect’s  bank,  it  was  universally 
believed  that  he  was  drowned,  and  the  wailing 
was  prodigious.  Dame  Corlaer’s  tears  and  out- 
cries did  full  credit  to  her  maternal  heart,  and, 
indeed,  she  was  sorely  stricken,  notwithstanding 
Tjerek’s  assurances  that  Petrus  was  safe.  She 
was  partly  a sympathetic  sharer  in  the  sorrows 
of  those  about  her — partly  overwhelmed  with  the 
sense  of  mystery  that  surrounded  her  son;  partly 
indignant  that  Tjerck  would  not  tell  her  more, 
and  partly  oppressed  with  the  weight  of  the  se- 
cret that  she  dare  not  reveal,  for  fear  that  she 
might  expose  Petrus  to  his  enemies. 

During  the  day,  the  young  men  whom  Tjerck 
enlisted  in  the  enterprise  made  their  way  over 
the  Harlem  River  into  the  country.  There  they 
rendezvoused  at  a quiet  place  on  the  borders  of 

the  Sound,  not  many  miles  from  Lord  ’s 

house,  where  Petrus  and  his  friends  used  to  fish 
for  the  turtles  from  which  their  mothers  made 
the  rich  and  satisfying  soup  that  graced  their 
tables  on  occasions  of  festive  hospitality.  There 
they  waited  all  day,  and  far  into  the  night,  for 
Petrus,  who  had  thought  best  to  come  by  water, 
in  order  to  avoid  meeting  the  people  who  were 
constantly  passing  to  and  fro  between  M’ew  York 
and  Harlem.  At  about  seven  o’clock  in  the  even- 
ing he  started  to  row  his  wherry  up  the  East 
River,  expecting  to  join  his  party  at  about  ten 
o'clock,  for  he  had  a good  two  hours’  tusk  against 
an  adverse  tide.  He  was  well  on  the  right  side 
of  Hell  Gate  when  he  was  uware  of  the  approach 
of  a sailing  vessel,  presumably  a pinnace.  Judg- 
ing from  the  sound  6he  made,  Petrus  concluded 
that  she  was  on  the  starboard  taek,  and  that  if 
he  stopped  rowing  she  would  pass  well  forward 
of  him  after  she  came  about.  But  the  people  on 
the  sailing  craft  had  also  heard  the  noise  of 
Petrus’s  oars,  and  were  apparently  determined 
to  have  the  water  to  themselves,  for  they  short- 
ened the  leg,  went  quickly  about,  and  bore  direct- 
ly down  on  the  wherry.  Petrus  bent  his  ener- 
gies to  backing  water,  the  tide  being  with  him 
in  that  direction ; but  the  distance  between  the 
two  boats  was  so  inconsiderable  that  the  wash 
of  the  waters  about  the  pinnace’s  prow  seemed 
to  be  coming  almost  from  under  his  own  boat. 
He  saw  the  gray  shade  of  a sail  for  a moment 
in  the  darkness,  then  the  flash  of  a lantern ; then 
he  heard  the  report  of  a pistol,  and  the  pinnace 
barely  grazed  the  stem  of  the  wherry.  When 
the  light  of  the  lantern  flashed  upon  him,  he 
heard  a voice  shriek  out,  “ It’s  the  Dutch  devil ; 
oi  told  ye  he’d  ha’nt  ye  1”  and  then  another 
voice,  harsher  and  steadier,  said,  “ Knock  him 
down,  some  one;  he’s  got  the  horrors !” 

Petrus  knew  the  voices.  In  the  manuscript,  he 
wrote  that  he  never  could  forget  them,  and  that 
they  haunted  him  even  in  his  old  age. 

With  the  last  voice  came  the  pistol-shot;  but 
not  until  Petrus  had  seen  that  the  pinnace  had  a 
broad  white  stripe  on  her  side.  For  some  reason 
the  pirates  made  no  further  search  for  him.  Per- 
haps they  thought  that  it  would  he  useless ; per- 
haps they  had  no  time  to  lose.  At  nil  events  they 
went  on  their  way,  and  gave  Petrus  an  opportu- 
nity to  discover  that  the  pistol  bullet  had  carried 
away  one  of  his  tliole-pins,  so  that  he  was  forced 
to  scull  ashore  and  cut  a new  one  from  the  twig 
of  a tree.  He  was  so  much  delayed  by  this  ex- 
traordinary adventure  that  it  was  nearly  mid- 
night when  he  joined  his  companions  at  the  meet- 
ing-place on  Frog’s  Neck. 

It  was  evident  to  Petrus  that  there  was  no  time 
for  sleep,  and  that  any  delay  might  be  fatal. 
The  errand  of  the  pirates  and  the  pinnace  up  the 
Sound  on  the  night  following  Rose’s  hasty  de- 
parture from  the  city  boded  no  good  to  her. 
Late  as  it  was,  however,  he  hoped  that  he  had  time 
to  prevent  the  crime  which  was  evidently  contem- 
plated. He  had  stout  hearts  and  strong  arms 
with  him,  and  faith  that  if  the  worst  came, 
he  and  Tjerck,  and  their  dozen  Dutchmen,  would 
prove  more  than  a match  for  a pinnace  crew  of 
pirates.  It  was  somewhat  difficult  to  prevail  on 
his  comrades  to  forego  their  sleep  for  a midnight 
walk;  but  when  they  were  at  Inst  convinced  of 
the  necessities  of  the  occasion,  they  yielded  with 
the  proverbial  good-nature  and  loyalty  of  their 
race.  They  had  a hard  journey  over  the  rocks 
and  through  the  woods.  Even  to  this  day  the 
byways  of  the  region  are  full  of  difficulties,  and 
what  must  they  have  been  when  the  great  bowl- 
ders blocked  every  pathway?  But  when  the 
Dutchmen  finally  saw  the  black  pile  of  roof  loom- 
ing up  against  the  sky,  each  one  of  them,  long 
and  arduous  as  the  tramp  had  been,  felt  that  the 
cracking  of  a few  piratical  or  English  skulls 
would  be  a very  agreeable  occupation. 

During  the  day  the  weather  was  cloudy,  and 
now  for  an  hour  or  so  the  rain  had  poured  stead- 
ily down  with  an  unwavering  persistency  that  in- 
dicated the  beginning  of  a long  and  bard  autumn 


storm.  The  wind  was  shifting  out  of  the  north 
into  the  east.  In  a few  hours  the  Sound  would 
be  in  a furv,  and  while  a well  manned  and  handled 
pinnace  would  be  safe  enough,  her  crew  and  pas- 
sengers would  get  a thorough  drenching.  There- 
fore the.  pirates  must  be  in  a hurry  to  be  off  with 
their  prey,  who  was  doubtless  to  be  carried  to 
the  Ih/kf  of  York , which  had  hauled  out  into  the 
stream  that  afternoon,  ready  to  begin  her  first 
voyage  under  the  command  of  her  new  captain. 

How  black  it  was!  And  not  a light  shone 
from  the  windows  of  the  house.  The  silence 
was  unbroken,  except  for  the  creaking  of  a few 
late  lingering  katydids  and  the  hooting  of  a 
screech-owl  that  flew  about  the  house,  and  whose 
wailing  sounded  like  a despairful  cry  for  help. 
Was  the  crime  already  accomplished?  Was  the 
delay  on  the  river  fatal  to  the  enterprise?  Was 
Rose  already  in  the  possession  of  the  villains, 
uud  far  beyond  the  reach  of  aid  ? For  if  she 
were  once  taken  on  hoard  the  Ifuke  of  York, 
she  was  forever  lost  to  Petrus.  These  were  the 
thoughts  that  racked  Petrus’s  brain;  but  while 
the  old  man  narrated  the  incidents  of  his  watch 
so  that  an  imaginative  reader  can  feel  the  ter- 
rible  anxiety  and  the  sinking  dread  that  must 
have  oppressed  him,  something  seems  to  have 
assuaged  the  horror  in  his  own  mind. 

Petrus  knew  the  house  well,  for  he  made  sev- 
eral visits  to  the  vicinity  just  before  Rose  was 
earth'd  away.  He  even  gained  admission  by 
disguising  himself  as  a peddler,  and  pleasing 
the  tastes  of  the  black  woman  who  was  its 
care-taker.  Thus  he  knew  that  the  big  window 
over  the  front  door  lighted  an  upper  hall,  and 
that  the  chamber  on  the  left  of  it  was  designed 
for  Rose,  for  the  cure-tuker  had  shown  him  over 
the  mansion,  her  heart  having  warmed  to  the 
.stupid  trader,  whose  goods  were  brilliant,  and 
whose  prices  might  be  reduced  by  the  gratifica- 
tion of  Ids  natural  curiosity.  She  had  never  met 
so  stupid  and  so  cheap  a peddler.  There  was 
one  door  in  this  room  that  was  locked.  When 
Petrus  tried  to  open  it,  the  woman  told  him 
sharply  that  he  must  not  pry  behind  closed 
doors.  At  that  end  of  the  house  the  slanting 
roof  sloped  down  over  a projection,  the  building 
beyond  the  room,  which  shall  be  culled  Rose's, 
being  one  story  high.  In  the  rear,  where  there 
were  two  roofs,  this  looked  like  an  L,  a kitchen, 
or  an  office.  The  entrance  to  this  one-story  part 
was  in  front.  Petrus  remarked,  on  the  occasion 
of  this  vi>it,  that  all  the  rooms  in  the  rear  of  the 
house,  which  overlooked  the  Sound,  were  locked, 
and  the  heavy  wooden  shutter  of  the  window  in 
that  end  of  the  hall  was  bolted.  There  was  nei- 
ther door  nor  window  on  the  Sound  side  of  the 
low  part  of  the  house.  Petrus  said  nothing  con- 
cerning this,  although  he  very  nearly  asked  an 
unwise  question.  It  is  sometimes  difficult  for 
clever  people  to  be  as  stupid  as  they  wish  to 
seem.  The  barred  and  bolted  L,  apparently  con- 
taining one  room,  was  a puzzle.  The  house  stood 
on  the  rocks,  and  a deep  fissure  ran  up  to  the 
foundation  of  this  room ; but  Petrus  never  got 
so  near  this  as  to  discover  that  the  cleft  was 
wide  enough  to  afford  a passage  from  the  water's 
edge  to  a narrow  door  which  led  into  the  cellar. 
He  came  to  the  conclusion  that  there  was  no 
doorway  to  the  house  except  in  front,  and  there- 
in he  was  grievously  mistaken.  The  cellar  of 
that  little  barred  room  furnished  the  means  of 
communication  between  the  proprietor  and  the 
pirates,  who  thus  brought  to  their  official  pro- 
tector the  price  of  his  corruption,  and  drove  the 
bargains  which  were  said  by  both  sides  to  be 
very  hard.  It  was  entered  from  the  room  above 
by  a trap-door,  and  the  locked  door  in  Rose’s 
apartment  opened  on  a stairway  leading  into 
thut  room. 

Believing  as  he  did  concerning  the  house  and 
its  entrances,  Petrus’s  plans  were  simple.  He 
and  Rose  agreed  that  abduction  should  be  resist- 
ed with  all  the  might  of  her  lover  and  his  friends. 
He  was  to  keep  a watch  on  the  place,  and  to 
take  such  steps  as  circumstances  seemed  to  de- 
mand. If  she  had  opportunity  and  time,  she  was 
to  give  an  alarm  from  the  big  window  over  the 
front  door  by  passing  a light  three  times  before 
it  at  night,  waving  a white  object  three  times  out 
of  it  by  day,  or  by  calling  his  name.  If  there 
was  no  time  for  this,  she  was  to  make  a show 
of  resistance  to  her  captors  as  soon  as  she  was 
brought  out  of  the  door,  and,  above  ull,  to  scream 
vigorously.  Upon  which  her  lover  and  his  friends 
were  to  rush  to  her  rescue. 

In  pursuance  of  this  arrangement,  Petrus  and 
his  little  baud  were  now  in  the  woods  in  front  of 
the  house.  But  were  they  too  late  ? There  was 
no  light  in  the  window,  no  light  anywhere.  The 
house  seemed  to  be  deserted.  Petrus  listened  so 
intensely  that  his  ear  imagined  sounds.  Once 
he  was  sure  that  he  heard  footsteps  on  the  rocks 
at  the  water’s  edge,  and  he  crept  around  to  the 
rear  of  the  building.  Everything  was  silent,  and 
he  was  convinced  that  he  was  mistaken.  He 
peered  out  over  the  water  for  some  sign  of  the 
pinnace,  and,  though  he  did  not  know  it,  ho  near- 
ly stumbled  over  a man  lying  asleep  in  a ship’s 
gig  that  was  made  last  to  the  shore  within  ten 
feet  of  where  he  lay.  He  went  back  to  the 
wood,  but  no  light  hud-been  seen  and  no  sound 
hud  been  heard  bv  the  watchers.  He  returned 
to  the  shore,  and  lay  there  looking  out,  hoping 
that  his  eyes  would  get  accustomed  to  the  dark- 
ness. He  was  beginning  to  fear  that  there  was 
nothing  for  him  to  see,  that  the  pirates  had  ac- 
complished their  purpose  and  departed,  when  he 
beard  a splash,  a trampling  of  feet,  and  a voice 
which  he  could  not  distinguish.  He  saw  the 
gleam  of  a lantern  on  the  white  stripe  of  a pin- 
nace lying  within  a hundred  feet  of  the  shore, 
and  a stout  figure  pulling  a mail  aboard  with  a 
boat-hook.  The  noise  awoke  the  sleeping  man 
in  the  gig,  and  Petrus  was  surprised  and  alarmed 
by  a stir  and  a growled-out  oath,  which  came  to 
him  from  directly  beneath  the  jutting  rock  on 
which  he  iav. 

So  he  was  still  in  time  to  save  Rose,  and,  not- 


withstanding his  perilous  and  disagreeable  posi- 
tion, that  comforting  peace  was  his  which  comes 
to  a man  with  the  end  of  doubt,  when  he  is  sure 
that,  whatever  is  to  come  will  be  shaped  in  some 
measure  by  his  own  powers.  The  patient  watch- 
ers, when  they  knew  that  their  errand  was  not 
to  be  fruitless,  were  contented,  and  hoped  for  a 
speedy  ending.  The  delay  was  strange.  They 
could  not  understand  the  absolute  darkness  and 
silence  of  the  house.  It  was  evident  that  every- 
thing was  in  readiness,  and  that  time  and  the 
weather  demanded  haste.  They  did  not  know 
that  his  lordship  was  doing  his  utmost  inside  the 
tense  to  save  Rose  from  Roger  Jackson. 

The  pinnace  had  brought  to  him  his  shart^  of 
the  plunder  of  the  Duke  of  York.  It  was  in 
gold  coin  and  jewels,  for  he  would  have  nothing 
to  do  with  goods.  It  was  a goodly  sum  that 
Luke,  the  mate,  placed  in  Captain  Jackson’s 
hands  through  the  half-opened  door  in  the  rock 
crevice,  for  it  was  one  of  his  lordship’s  business 
principles  that  two  only  are  the  necessary  parties 
to  a trade,  and  that  more  simply  mukc  a trans- 
action promiscuous.  And  after  the  business 
was  over,  the  great  man’s  conscience  smote  him. 
His  lovely  prisoner  strongly  appealed  to  the  black 
woman  who  had  charge  of  her,  a woman  know- 
ing much  of  piracy  and  caring  little  for  it  and 
its  kindred  vices,  but  who  had  no  reason  to  love 
Roger  Jackson,  for  lie  had  stolen  her  from  the 
West  Indies  and  brought  her  to  this  woody  soli- 
tude to  serve  his  patron.  Jackson  had  been  cruel 
to  her  on  the  voyage,  and  she  bore  the  marks  of 
his  ill-usage.  She  learned  enough  from  overhear- 
ing conversations  between  her  master  and  Jack- 
son  to  know  that  harm  to  Rose  was  intended, 
and,  criminal  though  she  was,  she  became  eager 
to  save  the  young  girl  from  cruel  Roger  Jackson. 
Moreover,  Rose’s  beauty,  heightened  by  her  dis- 
traction and  wild  grief,  stirred  to  life  her  loug- 
slumbeiing  womanly  sympathies. 

Rose  was  lifted  out  of  the  carriage  late  at 
night,  and  Jackson  carried  her  to  her  room.  She 
had  fainted,  and  when  she  revived  she  broke  out 
into  wild  cries  for  Petrus.  All  night  and  all  the 
next  day  she  moaned  and  wept  and  begged  for 
news  of  her  lover.  Had  the  wretches  drowned 
him  in  the  dreadful  Collect  ? Was  he  dead  ? 
They  had  murdered  him,  and  they  were  about  to 
murder  her.  Where  was  she?  Who  was  the 
black  woman  who  guarded  her?  She  would  es- 
cape. She  tried  one  door  after  unother.  They 
were  ioeked.  The  black  woman  was  first  annoyed 
by  her  charge,  then  pitied  her,  and  then  attempt- 
ed to  reconcile  her  to  her  situation ; but  she  could 
not;  and  at  last  her  feelings  were  so  wrought 
upon  that  she  determined  to  urge  her  master  to 
prevent  Roger  Jackson  from  carrying  Rose  away. 
She  begged,  she  argued,  and  she  even  threatened  ; 
but,  slave  that  she  was,  she  speedily  recognized 
the  futility  of  this'eourse,  and  then  she  broke  out 
into  wild,  savage  cries  over  the  hapless  child, 
cries  that  astonished  and  finally  distressed  her 
master,  who,  to  calm  her,  promised  to  do  what  he 
could  to  save  her  charge. 

When  the  woman  had  gone  his  lordship  looked 
at  his  watch.  Then,  taking  a candle,  he  opened 
the  trap  and  went  into  the  cellar.  The  woman 
knew  Jackson  so  well  thut  she  felt  no  confidence 
in  her  master’s  powers  of  persuasion.  If  that 
hard-hearted  wretch  had  determined  to  marry 
Rose,  lie  would  have  his  bargain  at  all  hazards. 
Her  heart  was  heavier  than  it  had  been  for  many 
a long  year — since  the  days  of  her  innocence. 

That  there  was  something  going  on  in  the  cel- 
lar was  certain.  She  was  too  well  accustomed  to 
the  ways  of  the  place  not  to  be  able  to  realize 
that  plotting  was  in  progress.  How  to  save  the 
girl  she  knew  not.  Rose  had  liecome  quiet  from 
sheer  exhaustion,  and  lay  moaning  on  the  bed. 
Suddenly  she  started  up,  and  asked  the  hour. 

“ It’s  got  to  be  after  midnight  by  this  time, 
honey.” 

The  black  woman  heard  sounds  iu  the  room 
below,  and  once  there  was  a footstep  on  the 
stairs.  She  listened  at  the  door.  Her  master 
and  Jackson  were  there,  and  were  about  to  de- 
scend once  more  into  the  cellar.  She  thought  of 
opening  the  front  door  that  Rose  might  escape 
into  the  night.  The  girl  might  be  caught,  it  is 
true ; she  probably  would  be ; but  the  case  was 
desperate.  As  for  herself,  she  would  probably  be 
killed  ; but  she  was  reckless. 

“ Honey,”  she  whispered,  “ does  ye  want  to  run 
away?” 

“ Will  you — will  you — ” Rose  could  not  believe 
the  woman. 

“ You’ll  be  caught,  honey ; dev’s  got  men  on  de 
outside.” 

“ Oh,  let  me  try ! Oh,  let  me  try !”  Rose  was 
ready  to  take  any  chance.  Petrus  might  be  dead, 
but  she  would  willingly  take  this  opportunity  to 
escape  from  Jackson.  Then  she  thought  that  af- 
ter all  her  lover  might  have  escaped.  She  was 
calm  and  brave,  and  the  black  woman,  looking 
at  her  and  admiring  her  now  as  she  had  pitied 
her  before,  said : 

“ I will  give  ye  a chance,  honey.” 

Then  Rose  kissed  the  woman,  and  asked  for 
the  candle.  The  door  was  unlocked,  and  she 
went  out  into  the  hall  and  opened  the  blinds  of 
the  great  window.  Then  taking  the  candle  and 
holding  it  high  above  her  head,  she  walked  across 
the  hall,  then  back,  and  then  across  once  more. 
Three  times  the  light  crossed  the  window  and 
threw  its  rays  into  the  eyes  of  Petrus  and  his 
companions. 

Then  Rose,  shading  the  light  with  her  hands 
that  it  should  shine  out  no  more,  and  preceded 
bv  the  black  woman,  descended  the  stairs.  The 
bolts  were  drawn,  she  felt  the  rain  upon  her  fuce, 
she  stepped  out  into  the  night,  a strong  hand 
seized  her  by  the  throat  and  she  was  thrust  back 
into  the  house.  The  tramp  of  feet,  the  sound  of 
blows,  the  curses  and  cries  of  men  were  around 
her.  In  a second  she  was  in  Petrus’s  arms;  in  nil- 
other  second  she  w as  in  a strange  room  where  she 

had  never  been  before.  Lord  was  standing 

at  a table  which  was  heaped  with  gold  and  jewels. 


A man,  the  one  who  thrust  her  h: 
bound  on  the  floor.  She  was  by  tl 
black  woman,  and  near  her  stoor 
alert,  handsome,  his  eyes  flushing, 
in  one  hand  and  a stout  cudgel 
Behind  him  was  Ids  band  of  Dutch 
ing  at  the  edge  of  an  opening  in 
Roger  Jackson.  He  wore  a saih 
and  his  head  was  bound  by  a red 
He  appeared  to  have  turned  at  ba 
sword  was  in  his  hand.  All  this 
glance.  Then  she  saw  Petrus  start 
son,  and  the  latter  turned  to  fly.  In 
Petrus  had  struck  him  a blow  on  il 
the  wound  of  which  blood  flowed.  ' 
capcd  through  the  door  in  the  eelhu 

When  the  pirate  had  gone,  Petrus 
of  his  lordship,  a handsome  man  d 
exquisite  fashion  of  the  times;  but  tl 
Nature  had  made  him  the  meaner  i 
ed  to  be,  as  lie  stood  with  bowed 
for  Petrus  to  speak. 

“ I fancy,  irty  lord,  there  is  no  mi 
ing  as  to  the  crime  that  was  to  be  p 

His  lordship  made  no  reply. 

“Nor  is  the  source  of  your  wealt 
a secret." 

Still  his  lordship  was  silent. 

“ Does  not  vour  lordship  think  it  I 
to  England?” 

My  lord  looked  at  Petrus  appeali 
young  Dutchman  was  inexorable.  ? 
Rose,  but  she  was  busy  admiring  lie 

“ Yes,”  he  said  at  length,  with  ; 
lordship  was  deeply  in  debt  tit  home 

“ Your  intention  is  to  return 
month  ?” 

“ If  it  is  thought  best.” 

“It  is.  You  have  no  longer  an 
opposing  my  marriage  with  Rose  Ga 

“ M'one  whatever.” 

Then  his  lordship,  at  the  dietatio 
wrote  to  Mr.  Gardner  this  letter: 

“Elokth.k,  .S, 

“Reverend  and  dear  Friend,— 
great  deception  hath  been  practise! 
with  reference  to  the  character  of 
son,  who  turns  out,  fortunately  in  p 
be  a man  of  mean  parts  ami  of  great 
You  owe  to  Providence  the  deepe 
for  Rose's  escape  from  the  clutches 
She  returns  to  you  under  guard  of  Pe 
I am  very  soon  to  depart  from  the 
may  not  see  you  again.  Farewell,  in 
believe  me,  as  ever,  etc.,  etc.,  etc.” 

It  was  not  long  after  this  that  Peti 
were  married  according  to  the  rites  o 
Church,  the  gentle  bride  having  8 
more  than  the  Governor  was  able  t( 
his  power  and  influence. 

At  the  end  of  the  manuscript  arc 
woman’s  hand  these  words  : 

“And  not  a cloud  of  unhappiness  1 
the  sunshine  of  the  fifty  years  dot- 
ha  ve  been  the  blessed  wife  of  Pet 
Our  children  and  our  grandchildren  a 
Our  son  is  like  his  fattier,  but  fa.- hi 
more  after  the  English  pattern,  anil 
take  his  place  among  the  fathers 
All  our  trials  were  crowded  into  a 
our  strong  youth,  when  we  were  best 
them.”  Henry  Loomi 


RONDEAU. 

Written  in  Captain  CImrIi-s  King’s  j 
Line*. 

Between  the  lines”  the  bugles  j 
The  guidons  fly,  the  -quadi-olis  w 
The  Wllteli  files  glow;  at  dead 
Sw  ift  hoofs  are  heard  ; and  da 
With  flash  of  gnu  and  glint  of  .- 

But  heart  doth  still  to  heart  rev 
While  sabres  clash  and  troopers 
The  love  that  burns  with  radii 
"Between  the  line: 

So  in  life’s  conflict,  grim  and  re: 
’Mid  blare  and  pomp  and  strife, 
That  heart  may  still  with  hear 
And  teach  thee,  love,  to  read  : 
The  thought  I hint,  yet  half  eon 
“ Between  the  line 
F. 


A SINGULAR  M1STAKI 
“I  golly  what’s  the  iiinliati  wii 
cahn’t  see  through  my  glaliss  'tall  ! 

“Must  be— ah,  Hgwsge,  I’ve  mud. 
and  put  my  watch  In  m’eye  instead  o. 
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AMERICAN  AND  ENGLISH 
FOOT-BALL. 

[Continued  from  page  908,  Supplement.) 
forward  of  the  full  back.  The  office  of  these 
backs  is  the  same.  They  may  very  well  differ  as 
much  as  possible  in  physique  and  their  peculiar 
gifts. 

The  half  back  is  for  charging  the  opposing 
line  at  the  centre  and  upon  the  wings,  and  to  even 
flank  the  line  itself.  These  are  separate  plays. 
In  charging,  the  half  back  has  sometimes  the 
ball  himself,  sometimes  another  player  has  it  run- 
ning with  him. 

Defensively,  the  right  and  the  left  half  backs 
cover  each  his  own  side  of  the  field  to  tackle 
where  the  forwards  have  failed,  and  to  catch  balls 
that  fall  short  of  the  full  back.  Half  backs 
should  kick  well  enough  to  return  punts  when  a 
scrimmage  is  not  waited  for. 

The  centre  rusher,  or  centre,  is  the  key-stone 
of  the  rush  line.  He  must  be,  comparatively,  a 
most  powerful  rusher.  The  centre’s  first  duty  is 
to  snap  the  ball  back  to  the  quarter  in  the  scrim- 
mage. His  second  is,  with  the  right  and  left 
guard  on  either  side  of  him,  to  maintain  the  cen- 
tre of  the  line  unbroken  while  the  quarter  back  is 
handling  the  ball. 

So  much  is  essential  in  a centre.  More  posi- 
tively, however,  the  work  of  the  centre  is  to  com- 
bine with  his  guards  to  force  back  and  break  the 
rush  line  that  presses  upon  them  at  its  centre 
whenever  the  ball  is  charged  at  that  point  of  the 
line. 

Defensively  there  is  no  more  important  work 
on  the  eleven  than  that  the  centre  rusher  and 
guards  should  hold  their  ground  against  the 
charges  of  opponents  at  the  centre  of  the  line, 
for  nothing  can  decide  a match  so  easily  as  the 
continued  successful  charging  through  the  centre 
of  an  eleven's  line.  The  habit  is  to  put  the  three 
most  powerful  rushers  centre  and  guards,  so  that 
it  generally  happens  that  neither  centre  can  quite 
force  the  other,  and  the  issue  of  the  game  turns 
on  the  rushing  on  the  wings  of  the  line  and  on 
kicking. 

The  guards,  besides  the  play  in  connection  with 
the  centre  mentioned  above,  have  the  office  of 
rushing  with  the  ball. 

The  tackiers,  who  are  stationed  to  the  right 
and  the  left  between  the  guards  and  the  end 
rushers,  also  share  in  the  rushing  with  the  ball. 
Whether  a guard  or  tackier  so  rush  he  starts 
from  his  position  in  the  scrimmage,  and  crosses 
over  to  an  opening  that  is  meanwhile  prepared 
for  him  in  the  other  wing  of  the  line,  taking  the 
ball  from  the  quarter  back  on  his  way. 

Although  the  name  of  the  latter  rusher  refers 
to  his  defensive  play,  the  tackier  has  no  more  im- 
portant work  than  making  breaches  in  his  wing  of 
the  opponents’  rush  line.  This  work  extends  to 
every  charge  of  half  backs  and  rushers  against 
the  wings.  As  the  rushing  of  the  game  will  more 
probably  turn  on  the  attempt  to  break  a wing 
than  the  centre  of  the  line,  the  best  rushers  find 
their  places  in  the  tackier  positions. 

The  end  rushers  are  most  conspicuously  con- 
cerned when  the  eleven  is  on  the  defensive.  The 
first  rushers  spared,  they  follow  a punt  in  com- 
mon with  the  other  rushers  of  the  line.  In  com- 
mon with  other  rushers  also,  the  right  and  left 
end  rushers  have  each  to  block  a rusher  in  the 
scrimmage.  The  tackling,  however,  of  the  end 
rushers  has  special  importance  from  their  cover- 
ing the  extreme  right  and  left  wings  of  the  elev- 
en. If  the  end  rusher  ever  miss  his  tackle  the 
runner  is  already  beyond  the  forwards,  and  has 
only  to  pass  the  backs  to  gain  a touch-down. 

It  is  a mistake  to  suppose  that  the  tackling  ap- 
portioned the  end  rusher  is  particularly  difficult. 
His  is  simply  a matter  of  extending  the  rush  line 
till  he  leaves  only  the  distance  between  him  and 
the  touch  line  that  he  can  depend  upon  covering. 
It  happens  that  no  play  is  more  vain  than  the 
attempt  to  flank  a rush  line  possessed  of  trained 
end  rushers ; while  against  unsophisticated  rush- 
ers to  run  around  the  ends  is  generally  of  all 
plays  the  most  effective. 

THE  ENGLISH  GAME. 

BY  H.  NOTTINGHAM  TOWNSEND. 

After  an  Englishman  has  witnessed  one  of 
the  American  college  championship  games  for 
the  first  time,  he  is  usually  asked,  “ How  does  an 
American  college  foot-ball  team  compare  with  the 
teams  which  the  English  universities  put  in  the 
field?”  That  is  a very  natural  question  ; but  it 
is  very  difficult  to  answer  truthfully  and  without 
prejudice.  The  styles  of  play  are  not  the  same, 
and  the  rules  differ  in  one  or  two  important  re- 
spects. The  English  game  is  freer  and  more  open 
than  the  game  played  in  this  country,  and  delays 
are  less  frequent.  The  delay  in  the  American 
game  is,  I take  it,  mainly  the  result  of  the  “ rush 
line”  play,  as  a captain  will  not  give  the  signal 
to  put  the  ball  in  play  until  the  ‘‘rushers”  have 
“ blocked  ” their  men. 

Foot-ball  has  always  been  a very  popular  game 
in  England,  and  in  the  Middle  Ages  the  country 
people  seem  to  have  played  it  quite  considerably. 
The  village  green  appears  to  have  been  the  recog- 
nized battle-field,  and  Shrove-Tuesday  was  a sort 
of  foot-ball  festival,  at  which  the  enthusiastic 
player  sought  for  glory  and  got  scars — scars  of 
which  no  doubt  he  was  as  proud  as  if  he  had 
received  them  fighting  on  “Crispin’s  Day.”  We 
have  no  records  to  show  under  what  rules,  if  any, 
those  early  foot-ball  matches  were  played  ; but  it 
is  probable  that  the  affairs  were  more  or  less  “ go 
as  you  please,”  and  he  who  survived  those  terri- 
ble conflicts  was,  and  deserved  to  be,  the  pride  of 
the  village. 

The  game  advanced  more  or  less  rapidly 
through  many  stages ; such  interferences  as  the 
wars  of  the  roses  and  the  civil  war  naturally 
checked  it  to  some  extent,  and  somewhat  re- 
duced the  number  of  foot-ball  enthusiasts.  A9 


civilization  advanced  there  was  no  doubt  more 
regard  for  scientific  play  and  less  brutality  in 
the  games.  Many  of  the  worst  features  of  the 
game,  however,  remained  with  it  until  within  the 
last  twenty-five  years,  when  some  sensible  men 
saw  that  it  would  never  become  generally  po)  ular 
until  its  brutality  was  eradicated,  and  they  joined 
together  to  amend  the  rules.  “Hacking”  and 
“ tripping  ” were  allowed  under  the  old  Rugby 
rules,  and  many  a good  man  has  been  lamed  for 
life  and  many  have  been  killed  bv  savage  oppo- 
nents. The  writer  had  an  interesting  conversa- 
tion the  other  day  with  an  old  Rugby  bov,  who 
was  at  the  school  in  the  “fifties.”  Talking  of 
the  game  as  played  when  he  was  there,  he  said 
he  well  remembers  the  terrific  struggles  which 
used  to  take  place  on  their  foot-ball  field.  In 
some  of  these  games  as  many  as  fifty  a side  would 
play;  and  on  one  memorable  occasion,  when  two 
certain  “houses”  played  the  rest  of  the  school, 
there  were  120  on  each  side.  “Hacking”  was 
allowed,  and,  in  fact,  had  to  be  done  to  enable 
a player  to  get  through  such  a rabble.  These 
matches  gave  school  boys  splendid  opportunities 
to  get  even  with  any  of  their  fellows  against 
whom  they  might  have  a grudge.  But  school- 
boys are  usually  tough,  and  do  not  mind  an  oc- 
casional “ hack."  The  present  Rugby  Union  rules 
are  only  about  twenty-three  years  old,  and  were 
adopted  with  the  idea  of  ridding  the  game  of 
many  of  its  objectionable  features,  such  as 
“ hacking  ” and  “ tripping.” 

About  1866  or  1867  a certain  military  academy 
had  a very  noted  foot-ball  team — famed  for  its 
“hacking”  proclivities — and  the  cadets  became 
so  notorious  that  teams  were  really  afraid  to 
play  against  them.  The  military  boys  were  nat- 
urally hardened  by  the  regular  training  they  had 
to  undergo,  and  they  could  stand  any  amount  of 
“ hacking  ” and  general  rough  play.  The  Rich- 
mond Foot-ball  Club’s  team  of  that  year  was 
made  up  of  old  college  boys,  who  continued  the 
game  for  the  love  of  it, and  a fine  looking  lot  of 
young  fellows  they  were.  Out  of  nine  “ for- 
wards,” or  “ rushers,”  as  they  are  called  in  Ameri- 
ca, there  was  not  a man  under  six  feet,  and  they 
were  all  in  fairly  good  training.  This  team  had 
a “ date  ” with  the  cadets,  and  the  match  brought 
together  a great  number  of  spectators.  During 
the  first  part  of  the  game  the  cadets  resorted  to 
their  usual  methods,  and  many  were  the  sore 
shins  of  the  Richmond  team.  After  half  time 
the  Richmond  captain  called  his  men  together, 
and  it  was  decided  to  play  the  same  kind  of 
game  as  their  opponents.  Upon  restarting  the 
game  the  necessary  orders  were  given,  and  the 
team  started  in  earnest  to  win  or  kill.  A change 
came  over  the  scene;  but  the  cadets  hardly 
fancied  the  new  move.  Richmond,  however, 
“ meant  business,”  and  she  was  simply  giving 
the  military  “a  Roland  for  an  Oliver.”  Appre- 
ciating the  folly  and  great  danger  of  such  play, 
these  two  clubs  shortly  afterward  met,  and  it 
was  decided  to  rule  out  “hacking”  and  “trip- 
ping” from  all  foot-ball  matches.  A committee 
was  selected  to  invite  the  other  clubs  around  Lon- 
don to  form  a union,  and  to  agree  upon  a regular 
code  of  rules.  A union  was  formed  which  was 
called  the  Rugby  Union,  and  it  is  chiefly  owing 
to  its  efforts  that  so  many  changes  and  improve- 
ments have  been  made  in  the  game.  The  de- 
velopment of  the  game  has  been  closely  watched 
by  the  Union,  and  everything  has  been  done  to 
get  rid  of  its  brutal  features.  As  a result,  the 
game  played  to-day  is  a scientific  and  interesting 
one. 

A team  playing  under  the  Rugby  Union  rules 
i9  composed  of  fifteen  players,  nine  of  whom  are 
called  “forwards,”  and  play  in  the  scrimmage, 
two  “half  backs,”  three  “three-quarter  backs,” 
and  one  “ full  back.”  The  “ forwards  ” should  be 
strong  and  fairly  heavy  men,  with  a good  turn 
of  speed  and  some  knowledge  of  “dribbling,” 
which  is  very  necessary  in  the  game  as  now 
played.  “Dribbling”  is  taking  the  ball  along 
in  front  of  you  while  you  are  running,  by  short 
kicks  from  foot  to  foot.  Some  players  become 
very  expert  at  it,  and  can  run  at  top  speed  with 
the  ball  at  their  toes,  and  keep  control  over  it, 
so  as  to  dodge  an  opponent  or  pass  to  a friend. 
It  would  appear  strange  to  an  American  college 
player  to  see  an  English  team  of  forwards  “drib- 
bling ” the  ball,  after  the  coaching  they  them- 
selves have  had  to  always  fall  on  the  ball,  and 
get  possession  of  it  somehow  as  soon  as  it  is  in 
play.  In  the  English  game  it  matters  little  or 
nothing  who  gets  the  ball  in  the  field  of  play, 
whereas  in  the  American  game  the  possession 
of  the  ball  means  so  much,  with  a good  “ rush 
line  ” and  reliable  backs. 

The  “ forwards  ” must  understand  how  to  pack 
in  a scrimmage,  and  to  use  their  strength  to  ad- 
vantage. They  must  not  play  round  about  the 
scrimmage,  or  on  the  wing,  as  it  is  termed,  as 
they  will  interfere  very  much  with  the  play  of  the 
“backs.”  They  must  watch  the  ball,  follow  up 
and  tackle  low,  and  must  always  be  ready  to  re- 
ceive the  ball  when  passed  to  them.  “ Forwards  ” 
and  “ backs  ” should  know  each  other’s  play,  and 
should  have  perfect  confidence  in  each  other. 
The  “ half  backs  ” play  outside  the  scrimmage,  one 
on  each  side  of  it,  and  it  is  their  part  of  the 
work  to  watch  the  ball,  and  when  they  have  a 
fair  chance  pass  it  to  one  of  the  “three-quarter 
backs.”  To  make  a success  as  a “half  back” 
a player  must  be  very  quick  and  an  accurate 
“passer,”  as  a false  pass  may  give  his  opponents 
a chance  to  score.  The  “half  backs”  must  be 
able  to  tackle  and  run  well,  as  their  position  be- 
comes a very  important  one,  particularly  when 
near  their  opponents’  goal  line  or  on  their  own. 
A “three-quarter  back”  must  have  speed  and 
tackling  qualities,  and  should  be  a good  kicker, 
both  of  a “ punt”  and  a “drop  kick.”  He  has 
probably  the  hardest  work  of  the  game.  He 
must  also  plav  an  unselfish  game,  and  if  he  finds 
he  cannot  get  through  his  opponents,  he  must  not 
hesitate  to  pass  to  one  of  his  companions  if  there 
is  a fair  opportunity.  The  position  of  “full 


back  ” is  a very  responsible  one,  and  it  requires 
a good  man  to  fill  it.  He  must  be  an  absolutely 
sure  tackier  and  a good  kicker.  He  must  be  cool, 
and  must  know  just  what  to  do  at  every  point,  as 
he  seldom  has  time  to  think  before  acting. 

The  Rugby  Union  rules  require  two  umpires, 
one  of  each  side  of  the  scrimmage,  and  a referee, 
to  whom  disputed  points  arc  submitted  for  final 
decision. 

The  game  is  generally  started  by  a place  kick 
from  the  centre  of  the  field,  and  it  is  best  to 
kick  as  high  as  possible,  in  order  to  give  your 
“ forwards  ” an  opportunity  to  be  on  the  opposing 
“back”  as  soon  as  he  gets  the  ball,  and  to  tackle 
him  if  he  decides  to  run,  or  spoil  his  kick  if  lie 
tries  to  return  the  ball.  As  a general  thing  one 
of  the  “backs”  will  have  to  receive  the  opening 
kick,  and  if  he  be  a good  man  he  usually  can 
make  a return  by  a good  punt  into  “ touch.”  He 
may  decide  to  run,  and  soon  he  is  coursing  down 
the  field.  None  of  his  own  team  is  allowed  to 
run  in  front  of  him,  or  to  interfere  in  any  way 
with  the  opposing  “ tackiers,”  and  a free  kick  to 
their  opponents  is  the  penalty  if  they  do  so.  As 
soon  as  the  man  is  tackled  and  he  is  " down,” 
a scrimmage  is  formed,  and  the  ball  is  put  into 
the  centre  of  it  by  an  umpire,  and  it  is  in  play  as 
soon  as  it  touches  the  ground.  No  kicking  is 
allowed  in  the  scrimmage,  nor  can  a player  han- 
dle the  ball  until  the  scrimmage  is  broken  up. 
In  these  days,  when  “loose”  play  is  encouraged, 
the  scrimmages  are  very  sharp,  and  the  ball  is 
soon  forced  through.  Sometimes  you  will  see  a 
scrimmage  suddenly  break,  and  one  or  two  men 
will  shoot  out  with  the  ball  at  their  toes,  and 
“dribble”  the  ball  down  the  field,  until  they 
have  a fair  chance  to  pick  it  up  without  “muff- 
ing” it.  When  a try  (equivalent  to  an  American 
touch-down)  has  been  obtained,  the  same  routine 
is  followed  as  in  the  American  game,  except  that 
when  a try  is  obtained  directly  behind  the  goal, 
the  ball  has  to  be  brought  out  straight  from  one 
of  the  goal  posts,  which  makes  the  place  kick  a 
little  more  difficult  than  if  it  were  from  the  cen- 
tre of  the  goal.  When  a ball  is  kicked  into 
touch  by  a player  of  one  side,  it  belongs  to  the 
other  side,  which  prevents  many  rough  and  tum- 
bles in  touch  for  the  possession  of  the  oval. 

The  passing  of  the  ball  from  the  “ half  backs” 
to  the  “ three-quarters  ” is  probably  the  prettiest 
play  of  the  game;  but  the  passes  must  be  accu- 
rate to  be  successful.  The  “backs”  should  fol- 
low each  other  up,  and  if  the  one  with  the  ball 
thinks  he  cannot  get  by  his  opponents,  he  should 
pass  the  ball  to  some  one  of  his  own  team  behind 
him,  who,  in  turn,  may  find  it  prudent  to  repass  it 
to  another  of  his  side.  We  have  seen  the  ball 
passed  to  and  from  half  a dozen  men  of  one 
team,  and  finally  planted  behind  the  goal.  “ Pass- 
ing” in  the  English  game  is  probably  the  most 
useful  and  effective  plav,  and  any  man  who  plays 
a selfish  game,  i.  e.,  plays  his  own  game  without 
consideration  for  the  other  players,  should  be  de- 
prived of  his  place  on  the  team.  It  is  combined 
team  play  which  wins  games,  and  every  team  to 
make  a success  must  practice  playing  together, 
and  each  member  should  work  heart  and  soul  to 
perfect  their  team  play.  Any  one  who  has  seen 
a loot-ball  match  played  between  first  class  Eng- 
lish teams  will  admit  that  the  game  is  a very  in- 
teresting one  to  watch,  and  from  a player’s  point 
of  view  it  is  exceedingly  interesting  to  play. 
There  are  no  long  waits  while  the  ball  is  being 
put  into  play,  as  one  has  to  complain  of  very 
often  in  the  American  game. 

There  is  one  feature  in  the  English  game 
which  should  be  amended,  and  that  is  tackling. 
Under  the  present  rules  a player  can  tackle  an 
opponent  anywhere,  there  being  no  rule  against 
tackling  below  the  knee  as  there  is  in  the  Amer- 
ican game,  and  many  accidents  result  therefrom. 
If  a tall  man  or  any  man  is  tackled  below  the 
knee  he  is  sure  to  have  a bad  fall,  and  very 
often  will  be  injured.  The  rules  of  the  Amer- 
ican and  English  games  are  very  similar,  the 
principal  difference  being  in  the  “rush  line” 
play  of  the  American  game  and  the  American 
rules  with  reference  to  “ downs.” 

It  is  very  remarkable  how  many  men  play  foot- 
ball in  England  after  they  have  left  college.  In 
fact,  some  of  the  best  teams  in  the  country  are 
made  up  of  business  men,  whose  only  time  for 
practice  is  when  they  plav  their  weekly  game, 
with  probably  one  or  two  nights’  work  in  a gym- 
nasium. An  English  team  is  not  trained  to  any- 
thing like  the  extent  that  an  American  college 
team  is.  A ’Varsity  “ fifteen  ” are  kept  in  train- 
ing by  constant  playing,  but  the  members  of  the 
team  are  not  prohibited  from  the  use  of  tobacco 
and  stimulants.  There  is  an  absence  of  tricks 
and  prearranged  plays  in  the  English  game,  so 
that  the  team  is  not  loaded  up  with  signals  of 
the  most  complicated  nature,  a mistake  in  oue  of 
which  is  liable  to  be  fatal. 

English  teams  plav  about  the  same  game  all 
over  the  country,  no  one  style  of  play  being  pe- 
culiar to  any  one  team,  such  as  a Princeton  V 
or  a Yale  “ rush.”  There  is  more  or  less  of  a 
social  element  in  English  foot-ball,  and  in  many 
parts  of  the  country  a big  dinner  generally  fol- 
lows a game.  A visiting  team  is  always  enter- 
tained by  the  home  team,  and  a musical  evening 
is  the  regular  entertainment  afterward.  There 
are  many  laurels  to  be  won  in  English  foot-ball. 
Every  county  has  a team,  which  is  made  up  from 
the  best  players  in  the  local  clubs ; the  selection 
being  left  to  a regular  committee  appointed  for 
that  purpose.  There  is  an  annual  match  between 
teams  from  the  North  and  South  of  England,  for 
which  the  best  men  in  the  county  teams  are 
usually  chosen.  But  the  honor  for  which  every 
foot-ball  man  strives  is  the  “ International  Jer- 
sey.” England,  Scotland,  Ireland,  and  Wales  play 
annual  matches  against  each  other,  and  the  dif- 
ferent teams  are  selected  with  great  care  from  the 
best  players  in  each  country.  Great  interest  is 
centred  in  these  international  contests,  and  any 
one  of  these  matches  will  draw  a very  large 
crowd.  England  and  Scotland  are  the  greatest 
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rivals,  and  generally  have  by  far  the  beet  teams. 
A game  between  these  two  countries  will  bring 
together  25,000  easily.  Ireland  has  at  times  put 
a very  strong  team  in  the  field,  but  of  late  years 
there  has  been  a great  falling  off. 

Foot-ball  is  the  most  popular  winter  sport  in 
the  British  Isles,  and  Americans  would  be  aston- 
ished at  the  interest  which  is  taken  in  the  manly 
game  everywhere.  The  larger  cities  in  England 
and  Scotland  support  as  many  as  fifteen  or  twenty 
clubs,  half  a dozen  of  which  can  be  called  first- 
class.  The  parks  and  desirable  fields  are  given 
up  to  the  game,  and  a good  match  will  always 
draw  a large  crowd.  The  Association  rules  (a 
kicking  game)  are  principally  played  in  Scotland, 
but  there  ure  very  many  teams  who  play  under 
those  rules  in  England,  and  the  number  is  increas- 
ing yearly. 

A game  played  under  the  Association  rules  by 
two  good  teams  is  very  interesting,  the  science 
of  “dribbling”  and  head-work  being  really  won- 
derful. It  is  a pity  that  the  rules  of  the  game 
of  foot  ball  as  played  in  America  and  in  England 
eould  not  be  brought  closer  together,  so  that  to 
the  many  international  contests  might  be  added 
this  popular  sport.  To  the  enjoyment  of  the 
game  must  be  added  the  great  benefits  physical- 
ly which  players  derive  from  it.  Granted  some 
few  are  disabled  now  and  then,  but  the  percent- 
age is  small,  and  the  benefit  to  the  many  more 
than  counterbalances  the  bad  results  to  the  few. 

The  double-page  picture  in  the  Supplement 
represents  an  international  foot  ball  match  be- 
tween  England  and  Scotland.  The  English  team 
are  in  white  jerseys  with  a rose  on  their  breast; 
the  Scotch  team  have  dark  jerseys  with  the  this- 
tle prominent.  In  the  struggle  depicted,  the  big 
English  “ forward,"  who  has  just  been  “ tackled  ” 
by  the  Scotch  “ half  back,”  is  endeavoring  to 
pass  the  ball  to  the  “forward”  on  his  left,  who 
lias  followed  him  up  for  that  purpose.  The  man 
to  whom  the  ball  is  being  passed  will  have  to  be 
a wonder  to  get  clear  of  his  opponents,  and  it 
seems  probable,  from  the  determined  look  on  the 
face  of  the  little  Scotch  “ three-quarter  back,” 
who  is  waiting  ready  to  spring  upon  him,  that 
the  Englishman  will  soon  measure  his  length 
upon  Mother  Earth. 

There  is  a great  deal  of  life  in  the  picture,  the 
positions  of  the  players  being  strictly  accurate, 
and  the  expressions  on  their  faces  indicate  very 
clearly  the  intense  excitement  they  are  undergo- 
ing. American  foot-ball  players  will  notice  that, 
under  the  intercollegiate  rules,  the  Scotchman 
lying  on  the  ground  has  “ foully  tackled  ” his  op- 
ponent.   


COLLEGE  ATHLETICS. 

BY  MALCOLM  W.  FORD. 

The  control  of  the  athletic  sports  of  college 
students  has  received  considerable  attention  from 
the  faculties  of  the  large  colleges  in  this  coun- 
try. Decided  action  has  been  taken  during  the 
past  three  or  four  years  to  keep  within  reason- 
able bounds  the  time  and  attention  which  stu- 
dents were  giving  to  athletics.  It  is  a well- 
known  fact  that  all  the  large  colleges  do  more  or 
less  encourage  athletic  sports  among  their  stu- 
dents, and  nearly  all  these  institutions  have  gym- 
nasiums within  close  proximity  to  the  recitation 
rooms,  and  an  athletic  field  within  easy  access. 
There  was  a time  when  students  had  to  be  en- 
couraged to  enjoy  the  privileges  of  the  athletic 
paraphernalia,  hut  within  the  last  dozen  years 
times  have  changed,  and  the  important  question 
with  the  colleges  now  is,  what  regulations  to  pass 
to  check  the  tendency  of  athletic  sports  to  receive 
too  much  attention  from  the  students. 

As  a sample  of  opposite  views  on  the  subject, 
those  taken  by  the  two  largest  universities  in 
this  country  might  be  mentioned.  The  course  of 
Harvard  College  for  the  past  three  or  four  years 
is  considered  to  have  been  quite  against  the  fur- 
ther encouragement  of  athletics,  although  its 
President  personally  believes  that  they  have  been 
beneficial  to  the  college.  Harvard  has  the  finest 
college  gymnasium  in  this  country,  and  also  em- 
ploys tiie  most  complete  methods  for  tracing 
good  or  bad  results  derived  from  athletics,  yet 
some  very  stringent  laws  have  been  passed, 
which,  had  they  not  been  modified,  would  un- 
doubtedly have  dampened  the  athletic  feeling  to 
a great  extent.  Yale  College,  on  the  other  hand, 
has  never  made  any  special  movement  for  en- 
couraging athletics,  unless  we  consider  that  the 
fact  of  her  making  no  laws  retarding  them  acts 
as  an  encouragement.  Yale’s  prowess  in  athlet- 
ics is  too  well  known  to  need  mention,  and  there 
seems  to  be  tio  likelihood  of  any  rules  being 
made  for  some  time  to  come  restricting  the  in- 
dulgence in  athletics  by  her  students.  It  must 
not  be  inferred  from  this  that  Harvard  is  actu- 
ally crushing  athletics,  or  that  Yale  is  paying  no 
attention  to  them,  but  the  impression  seems  to  be 
that  if  extremes  were  mentioned  those  two  would 
about  meet  the  case. 

The  question  will  very  naturally  be  asked, 
why  should  there  be  any  difference  in  the  way 
these  colleges  treat  this  subject?  The  answer 
to  it  probably  would  be  that  on  account  of  un- 
satisfactory results  being  obtained  from  the 
athletic  members  in  their  studies,  in  one  case, 
the  authorities  probably  thought  that  athletics 
were  the  cause.  Many  of  the  college  athletic 
competitions  take  place  about  the  time  of  ex- 
aminations, and  only  quite  an  unusual  student, 
if  he  happens  to  be  interested  in  athletics,  can  do 
as  well  in  his  examinations  as  though  the  athletic 
competitions  were  not  there.  The  examinations 
of  Yale  speak  most  encouragingly  for  the  stu- 
dents who  are  celebrated  in  athletics.  In  fact  it 
is  safe  to  go  further  than  this,  and  say  that  the 
athletic  members  of  that  college  are,  as  a rule, 
among  the  foremost  on  graduation  day.  With 
Harvard  such  has  not  been  the  case,  although 
there  have  been  many  good  athletes  there  who 
graduated  with  honors.  Perhaps  it  might  be  in- 
teresting lo  quote  a few  opinions  from  inanystu- 
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dents  of  both  institutions  whom  I have  met,  and 
although  a liberal  allowance  for  partisanship 
must  be  made  when  reading  them,  still  there  may 
be  considerable  truth  in  them.  For  instance, 
Yale  men  say  that  the  reason  their  athletes  stand 
so  high  in  their  studies  is  because  there  is  a great 
feeling  of  personal  pride  among  the  students, 
and  that  as  they  are  thrown  more  together  when 
out  of  recitation  than  in  other  colleges,  only 
one  with  very  blunt  sensibilities  would  neglect 
any  opportunity  for  placing  himself  in  good 
standing  in  his  studies,  especially  if  he  were  a 
good  athlete,  nnd  was  thereby  brought  into  prom- 
inent notice.  One  can  easily  see  that  this  might 
be  the  ease,  and  as  it  would  be  pretty  hard  to 
disprove  the  theory  it  gains  ground,  and  there  is 
no  doubt  about,  its  working  to  the  benefit  of  both 
the  college  an-1  the  students. 

Harvai  l men  do  not  like  to  entertain  any  idea 
that  their  athletes  do  not  make  just  as  good  stu- 
dents as  athletes  of  other  colleges,  and  they  be- 
lieve they  have  had  many  cases  of  athletic  stu- 
dents who  could  not  be  thrown  in  the  shade  by 
any  from  other  colleges.  They  claim  that  on  ac- 
count of  so  much  diversity  in  study  and  pastime 
at  Cambridge  a good  athletic  student  would  not 
be  apt  to  be  noticed  quite  so  much  as  he  would 
anywhere  else.  Many  Harvard  men  admit  th.'t 
there  may  not  be  quite  tne  same  democratic  feel- 
ing  or  general  congeniality  at  their  college  as  is 
supposed  to  exist  at  Yale  and  several  others;  but 
they  say  that  if  that  is  the  ease,  an  athlete  who 
is  also  prominent  in  his  studies  deserves  all  the 
more  credit  for  having  no  other  incentive  than 
self-interest.  President  Eliot  of  Harvard  has 
often  said  that  his  statistics  proved  that  although 
students  at  Cambridge  who  were  greatly  inter- 
ested in  athletics  would  very  often  not  make  as 
good  a showing  as  others  would  in  their  studies, 
still  he  had  noticed  that  the  same  determination 
and  perseverance  which  all  good  athletes  have 
had  proved  most  useful  attributes  in  their  after- 
business life. 

Other  colleges  take  a negative  stand  in  regard 
to  the  subject,  and  any  one  case  of  restriction 
lias  been  too  trivial  to  attract  notice.  It  is  well 
known  that  with  the  growing  interest  in  athletics 
the  tendency  for  marauding  nnd  carrying  on 
after  dark  by  the  students  has  been  on*  the  de- 
cline. Such  is  the  story  as  told  by  representa- 
tives of  Columbia,  Princeton,  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania, Amherst,  Williams,  Lehigh,  arid  Swarth- 
more,  and  it  shows  that  so  far  athletics  in  these 
institutions  are  considered  beneficial.  Youth 
likes  sport.  All  healthy  young  creatures  enjoy 
frisking  and  gambolling,  and  college  boys  have  an- 
imal spirits  to  use  up  as  well  as  mental  activity  to 
employ.  The  question  :s  I.ow  to  keep  the  balance 
between  them  equal,  and  to  make  the  healthy  body 
minister  to  the  healthy  brain.  It  is  certainly  wiser 
for  the  faculty  of  a college  to  turn  these  natural 
animal  spirits  into  forces  which  build  up  health 
and  strength  than  to  let  them  be  expended  in 
hazing  Freshmen  or  putting  cows  into  recitation 
rooms.  If  athletics  ever  monopolize  the  atten- 
tion of  students  in  all  the  colleges  so  much  that 
the  rulers  should  think  it  best  to  unite  in  a gen- 
eral law  governing  athletic  competition,  such  con- 
sidered action  might  correct  the  evil ; but  as  it 
is,  with  only  a very  small  part  endeavoring  to 
change  customs,  nothing  practical  has  as  yet  been 
found. 

An  impression  has  gained  considerable  ground 
that  some  of  the  American  colleges  favor  plenty 
of  athletic  sport  for  the  students,  because  the  suc- 
cessful athletes  advertise  the  college  which  they 
represent.  Whether  or  not  there  is  any  founda- 
tion for  the  claim,  the  simple  fact  remains  that 
a college  which  has  successful  representatives  in 
athletic  sports  manages  throughout  the  course  of 
the  year  to  get  pretty  well  advertised.  It  is  for 
the  directors  of  such  institutions  to  say  if  the 


kind  of  advertising  which  athletic  sport  brings 
is  conducive  to  the  best  interests  of  the  colleges. 
Very  few  college  presidents  feel  alike  upon  this 
subject,  and  even  if  one  of  them  did  think  that 
such  advertising  worked  to  advantage  for  his  col- 
lege, he  probably  would  be  slow  in  admitting  it. 
Therefore  nothing  definite  will  probably  ever  be 
made  public  so  far  as  college  athletic  competitions 
being  allowed  to  run  their  way  on  account  of 
bringing  college  names  prominently  to  notice,  and 
anv  college  which  is  thought  to  give  extra  en- 
couragement to  athletics  for  advertising  pn:  noses 
must  expect  such  things  to  be  said  about  it  whetu 
er  it  is  actually  so  or  not. 

Any  one  who  is  familiar  with  the  large  institu- 
tions of  learning  in  this  country  can  readily  see 
that  most  of  them  do  not  have  to  bring  them- 
selves before  public  notice  by  the  athletic  prow- 
ess of  their  str  dents,  and  although  probably  many 
a young  man  has  been  turned  toward  a certain 
college  on  account  of  its  athletic  reputation,  still 
the  number  of  them  is  without  doubt  so  small, 
when  compared  with  the  number  not  influenced 
in  that  way,  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  mention 
further  details  about  the  matter.  So  far  the  dif- 
ferent colleges  have  shown  a disposition  to  act 
independently ; and  really,  when  facts  and  results 
are  looked  into,  no  real  harm  has  been  found  to 
have  arisen  from  too  much  athletics  in  any  one 
college ; out  the  subject  of  the  control  of  athletic 
competition  should  not  be  neglected  until  forci- 
ble measures  have  to  be  resorted  to,  for  i.  strict 
eye  on  them  can  do  no  harm,  and  maj  bring 
about  a great  deal  of  good  for  all.  In  athletics, 
as  in  all  other  matters  of  life,  there  is  always  the 
steady  conflict  between  the  too  much  or  the  too 
little,  and  until  young  men  acquire  the  wisdom 
which  surely  does  not  belong  to  youth,  let  alone 
aged  mortals,  there  will  be  cases  of  both  benefit 
and  injury  from  athletics.  The  fact  remains,  how- 
ever, that  a healthy  body  ind  a healthy  mind  as- 
sist each  other,  as  has  been  demonstrated  in  the 
great  English  universities,  where  the  habits  of  the 
undergraduates  are  more  robust  than  in  this  coun- 
try. The  statistics  of  the  rowing  crews  of  Oxford 
and  Cambridge  prove  ti;&:  «.  larger  percentage  of 
them  are  among  the  honor  men  of  the  r classes 
than  can  be  found  among  the  non-athletic  ones. 
It  will  take  a generation  of  graduates  from  our 
universities  before  the  matter  can  be  tested  and 
a careful  reply  made. 


A LIVELY  SPOT  ON  ELECTION 
DAY. 

Election  day  in  New  York  transforms  the 
great  city.  The  occasion  is  a holiday,  and  the 
business  districts  take  on  a neglected,  dreary  look, 
while  uptown  the  streets  are  filled  with  people  in 
holiday  dress  and  leisurely  temper.  Overnight 
there  has  come  a sudden  epidemic  of  rude  pine 
boxes  decked  with  posters  on  the  street  corners, 
and  around  them  are  always  crowds  of  political 
workers.  These  are  the  ticket  booths,  and  each 
party  or  faction  has  men  to  watch  the  boxes  of 
their  opponents,  because  what  trickery  there  is 
in  a New  York  city  election  is  nearly  all  in  the 
handling  of  the  tickets.  The  results  of  “ deals  " 
and  bargains  are  that  the  tickets  are  wrongly 
bunched,  or  those  of  oue  candidate  given  out 
from  another  one’s  boxes.  As  far  as  the  voting 
is  concerned,  no  elections  in  this  country  are  more 
honestly  conducted  than  those  in  New  York. 
This  is  admitted  by  all  who  have  studied  the  sub- 
ject. The  laws  governing  elections  were  framed 
by  the  Republicans  to  protect  themselves  in  this 
Democratic  stronghold,  and  they  are  as  thorough 
ns  can  be.  Moreover,  they  are  enforced  by  Re- 
publicans. 

In  the  main  the  city  is  orderly  on  election  day, 
though  men  of  middle  age  can  remember  when 


mobs  ell  but  ruled  the  town  while  the  voting 
went  on.  Yet  there  are  districts  wherein  even 
this  year  there  were  echoes  of  the  old  turbulence. 
The  artist  whose  sketch  is  on  another  page  gives 
s\  hint  of  such  scenes  in  a picture  of  what  he  saw 
at  Pell  Street  and  the  Bowery,  in  an  unregenerate 
region,  where  once  the  “ Bowery  Boys  ” and  the 
“ Dead  Rabbits  ” fought  out  their  quarrels,  and 
where  now  the  district  leaders  and  candidates 
are  apt  to  be  liquor  dealers.  The  reader  may 
guess  what  a queer  part  of  town  it  is  when  he 
hears  that  Pell  Street  lies  between  Baxter  Street 
and  Chinatown. 

Here  a local  leader  known  as  “ Dry  Dollar  Sul- 
livan ” ran  for  the  Assembly  this  year,  and  as  it 
was  an  exciting  race  the  temper  of  his  vassals  was 
not  over-sweet,  so  that  there  were  many  “ruc- 
tions,” in  which  fists  and  paving-stones  were  used. 
The  police  in  such  cases  are  too  apt  to  be  neu- 
tral, even  as  between  the  law  itself  and  its  defiers, 
end  so  the  roughs  settle  their  quarrels,  und  quiet 
folk  give  them  a wide  berth. 


CLOUD  FANCIES. 

The  tall  pines  on  the  mountain-top 

Through  the  feathery  mist  are  blue  and  faint 
And  the  clouds  in  graceful  outlines  drop, 

As  the  incense  curls  before  a saint. 

The  peaks  are  lost  now;  but  below 
The  forest  of  pine-trees  towers  high, 
Shred-like  clouds  from  the  branches  blow 
As  pennons  from  upheld  lances  fly. 

A patch  of  light  where  sunbeams  fall. 

Then  is  it  wrapped  in  a misty  shroud, 

There  are  no  mountains  after  all — 

Only  a mass  of  billowy  cloud. 

Flavel  Scott  Mines. 


A WAY- SIDE  TOILET. 

Mr.  IIkluick  has  truly  caught  the  spirit  of  the 
scene  in  his  picture  of  “A  Wav-side  Toilet.”  The 
subject  is  one  which  is  “ familiar  as  household 
words”  to  all  dwellers  or  sojourners  on  Irish 
soil.  A group  of  “country  girls”  are  on  their 
way  to  market  to  dispose  of  their  various  wares, 
and  as  they  draw  near  to  the  town  take  the  fa- 
vorable opportunity  presented  by  the  running 
stream  to  wash  the  dust  of  the  highway  from 
face,  hands,  and  feet.  The  peasant  girls  rarely 
wear  shoes  except  on  such  occasions  as  the  pre- 
sent or  when  going  to  mass,  and  are  only  too 
glad  to  doflf  them  again  as  quickly  as  possible. 
Two  of  the  group  are  bringing  in  poultry  in  the 
large  baskets  we  see  set  dowu  beside  them,  with 
their  shawls  thrown  carelessly  on  top,  while  an- 
other has  a smaller  basket  carried  on  the  arm  be- 
neath her  shawl,  in  which  one  who  has  been 
among  them  for  any  length  of  time  can  see  (with 
the  mind’s  eye  at  least)  delicious  freshly  churned 
butter  and  new-laid  eggs.  The  girl  in  the  back- 
ground has  still  got  the  basket  on  her  back  in 
the  manner  in  which  it  is  borne.  These  baskets 
are  great  unwieldy  things,  called  “clieves”  by 
the  natives,  and  are  composed  of  stout  osiers ; 
they  are  square  in  shape,  and  have  a rope  or 
“ guygaxm"  of  twisted  straw  attached  to  one  of 
the  four  sides,  which  is  slung  loosely  across  the 
breast,  so  as  to  support  it  evenly  on  the  shoul- 
ders. 

The  nrtist  must  have  come  on  this  group  un- 
awares, as  the  abandon  of  their  different  posi- 
tions proves  conclusively  how  all  unconscious 
they  are  of  “havin’  their  picthers  tuk.”  Besides 
their  native  modesty  would  take  alarm  at  once 
did  they  dream  they  were  observed  by  a male 
eye  in  a state  of  “ deshabille,”  for  in  a short  time 
after  their  ablutions  are  performed  they  will 
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There  are 
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They  whispi 
Love-ladei 

In  purple  tii 
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In  the  heart 
Love,  liberty,  leg 
That  blossom 

So  here’s  to  the 
Of  river-side,  n 
As  I stand  wi’  d 
At  the  yetts  of 

Edinucroh,  October  , 


THE  PA1 
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itself  lias  no  less  than  eleven  thousand  and  five 
hundred  rooms.  The  personal  attendants  consti- 
tuting the  eourt  consist  of  1160  persons.  This 
number  includes  only  a few  of  the  immense  body 
of  ecclesiastics  which  keep  the  machine  of  the 
great  hierarchy  in  motion  over  the  whole  globe, 
and  of  which  full  statistical  accounts  are  official- 
ly published  in  the  papal  year-book  called  the 
Qerarchia  Caltolica.  These  1160  men  include 
only  the  immediate  surroundings  of  the  Holy  Fa- 
ther, or  his  court,  in  the  proper  and  narrow  sense 
of  the  word,  and  not  the  ecclesiastics  of  the  Vat- 
ican. Of  these  the  central  sun  around  which  all 
revolve  is  the  pope  himself  ( sommo  ponte/ice). 
The  highest  among  the  ecclesiastics  are  the  car- 
dinals and  the  prelates  of  the  palace  ( cardinali 
palatini,  prelati palatini).  These  are  followed  by 
the  privy  chamberlains  and  the  privy  chaplains 
( camerieri  segreti,  capellan  isegreti).  These,  to- 
gether with  the  sacristan  and  the  president  of 
the  papal  chancelry,  who  is  a monsignore,  consti- 
tute the  so-called  “ Holy  College.”  According  to 
the  last  Anuaire  dn  Vatican , the  1160  men  in 
the  court  proper  of  Leo  XIII.  consist  of  20  cham- 
berlains ( major  domnx),  120  house  prelates,  170 
secret  chamberlains,  6 chamberlains  de  cajtc  et 
d'cpee,  30  officers  of  the  noble  guard — constituting 
the  general  staff — 60  members  of  the  guard,  130 
additional  chamberlains  de  cape  et  d'e/de,  200 
honorary  chamberlains,  14  officers  of  the  Swiss 
or  palace  guard,  7 honorary  chaplains,  7 honorary 
chaplains  extra  urbanix , 20  secret  scribes,  10  mas- 
ters of  the  stables,  50  door  attendants,  and  the 
rest  in  other  subordinate  positions. 

The  expenses  for  maintaining  this  court  are 
more  than  seven  million  lire  annually,  nearly  all 
of  which  is  secured  through  the  Peter’s  Pence  con- 
tributions of  the  faithful.  Only  recently  has  the 
official  financial  statement  of  the  court  been  is- 
sued for  the  year  1888.  This  was  in  many  re- 
spects an  extraordinary  year,  for  in  it  occurred 
the  great  jubilee  of  Leo  XIII.,  during  which 
the  special  gifts  of  Catholics  from  nil  over  the 
world  greatly  swelled  the  papal  treasury.  The 
Peter’s  Pence  for  1888  were  7,500,000  lire.  The 
income  in  interest  from  funds  deposited,  chiefly  in 
England,  by  the  late  pope,  Pio  Xono,  for  the  needs 
of  a rainy  day  amounts  annually  to  2,600,000 
lire.  It  is  a significant  sign  that  the  head  of  the 
Catholic  Church  has  not  deposited  his  reserve 
funds  in  any  of  the  Catholic  countries,  but  con- 
siders them  safer  in  a country  which,  as  much  as 
Germany,  is  most  pronounced  in  its  Protestant 
character  and  in  the  maintenance  of  Protestant 
principles.  In  addition  to  these  ten  million  lire, 
the  papal  treasury  received  in  1888  500,000  lire 
in  special  gifts,  and  two  million  lire  as  jubilee  gifts, 
making  a total  of  12,500,000  lire. 

This  sum  was  expended  in  the  following  man- 
ner: nlms  for  the  poor  of  Italy,  particularly  of 
Rome,  100,000  lire;  special  charity  in  Rome, 

60.000  lire;  special  charity  in  Italy,  80,000  lire; 
general  expenses  of  the  Church,  160,000  lire; 
poor  priests,  150,000  lire;  the  propaganda  work, 

500.000  lire;  missions,  1,0<W), 0O()  lire;  apostolic 
palaces,  500,000  lire;  public  buildings  and  mon- 
asteries, 200,000  lire ; salaries  of  cardinals,  2,000,- 
000  lire;  theological  seminaries,  2,250,000  lire; 
various  other  expenses,  2,500,000  lire.  The  total 
expense  was  then  11,230,000  lire,  leaving  a sur- 
plus of  nearly  one  and  a quarter  million.  This 
undoubtedly  makes  a better  showing  financially 
than  any  national  treasury  in  Europe. 

Concerning  the  Peter's  Penee,  the  main  source 
of  income,  the  Paris  Figaro  recently  published 
some  interesting  data.  Originally,  at  least  in 
England,  Norway,  and  Sweden,  it  was  a compul- 
sory tribute  paid  to  the  pope.  The  French  were 
the  first  to  make  it  a voluntary  tribute,  under  the 


name  of  Denier  de  St.  Pierre,  and  to  the  present 
day  they  stand  head  and  shoulders  above  all 
other  Catholics  in  the  amount  of  their  contribu- 
tions. Since  1822,  when  the  work  w»s  lirst  or- 
ganized systematically  in  France,  that  people 
have  contributed  two  hundred  and  twenty  mill- 
ion francs  to  this  treasury.  France  annually 
gives  two-thirds  of  the  whole  sum,  having  con- 
tributed 4,355,000  francs  of  the  6,648,000  francs 
Peter’s  Pence  in  1887.  German v gives  about 
400,000;  Italy,  882,000;  Austria, '88,000  francs 
annually.  The  yearly  total  average  from  1860  to 
1870  was  7,117,000  francs.  With  the  exception 
of  the  jubilee  year,  the  annual  Pence  has  rather 
decreased  than  increased  in  the  last  decade.  The 
special  jubilee  gifts,  not  in  the  shape  of  money 
and  not  included  in  the  above,  were  estimated  at 
one  hundred  million  francs.  These  will  all  be 
deposited  in  a special  memorial  museum. 


A DISCONTENTED  COMMUNITY. 

Exckpt  in  the  prices  of  a comparatively  small 
number  of  stocks,  there  have  been  no  important 
changes  in  Wall  Street  since  the  situation  there 
was  reviewed  in  this  column  nearly  a month  ago. 
The  country  continues  upon  the  up  grade,  but  its 
financial  centre  is  still  depressed.  The  gloom 
that  hangs  over  the  Stock  Exchange  is  not,  how- 
ever, impenetrable.  At  times  it  looks  as  if  the 
clouds  would  be  rifted  away,  and  hardly  a day 
passes  that  a ray  of  light  does  not  touch  here 
and  there  a spot  on  the  stock  list.  For  many 
months  a species  of  fatality  seems  to  have  at- 
tended the  market  for  railway  securities.  Every 
once  in  a while  the  surface  of  the  market  has 
presented  the  appearance  of  a rising  tide,  but  in- 
variably the  semblance  has  proved  deceptive,  and 
the  current  of  returning  confidence  has  ceased  to 
flow  or  has  receded.  During  those  months- — and 
they  have  been  very  weary  ones  for  Wall  Street — 
the  country  has  grown  steadily  in  business  activ- 
ity and  in  wealth.  Few  large  enterprises  have 
appealed  to  capital  for  its  co-operation — a fact 
that  should  be  reflected  in  a better  demand  for 
existing  securities.  Besides,  several  channels 
that  have  heretofore  absorbed  large  amounts  of 
investment  money  have,  been  to  an  extent  dis- 
credited. This  is  especially  true  of  the  Western 
farm  mortgage  companies.  The  discussion  as  to 
why  Wall  Street  is  neglected,  and  the  efforts  to 
probe  the  fatality  referred  to,  are  resumed  diur- 
nallv  in  the  purlieus  of  the  Stock  Exchange ; in 
fact,  the  street  makes  a business  of  seeking  for 
the  causes  of  its  bad  luck.  The  condition  is  an 
interesting  one,  and  may  as  well  be  recorded 
here,  together  with  the  views  of  the  patient  as  to 
the  nature  of  his  malady,  and  the  character  of  the 
remedies  that  should  be  applied. 

It  is  very  fashionable  in  certain  quarters  to  rant 
about  Wall  Street,  as  if  it  were  a place  to  be 
shunned  by  all  self-respecting  people.  The  kind- 
est comment  that  can  be  passed  upon  these  indis- 
criminate denunciations  is  that  they  betray  dense 
if  not  wilful  ignorance.  The  nerves  of  the  nation 
centre  there.  It  responds  whenever  they &re  touch- 
ed; it  re-enforces  them  whether  the  hurt  be  slight 
or  serious.  It  is  the  clearing-house  of  the  country, 
and  represents  the  country  in  the  clearing-house 
of  the  world — that  is,  London.  It  is  the  market 
to  which  every  large  enterprise  has  to  come  for 
funds;  it  is  the  only  adequate  medium  for  gath- 
ering up  the  unemployed  capital  of  the  country, 
and  redistributing  it  in  undertakings  that  are  of 
the  first  importance  to  the  whole  people — like  the 
construction  of  our  railway  systems.  Finally,  it 
stands  in  -the  same  relation  to  the  Treasury  De- 
partment that  the  Rothschilds  do  to  many  of  the 


governments  of  Europe.  The  national  loans  were 
made  and  funded  through  its  instrumentality. 
The  condemnation  of  Wall  Street  that  seems  so 
natural  to  the  preacher  and  to  the  politician, 
and  so  infectious  with  their  respective  following, 
should  rather  be  of  that  trait  in  human  nature 
which  finds  expression  in  eagerness  for  riches. 
Speculation  is  an  incident,  not  the  business  of 
Wall  Street,  and  its  volume  is  large  or  small  in 
proportion  to  the  legitimate  activity. 

These  many  months  both  have  been  moderate. 
It  is  clear  that  the  extensive  railway  building  of 
1887  should  be  followed  by  a period  of  reaction. 
It  has  occurred.  The  railways  themselves  have 
begun  to  recover  from  the  exhaustion  incidental 
to  undue  extension  of  their  systems,  but  Wall 
Street  still  waits.  It  cannot  be  that  the  misfor- 
tunes of  the  one  railway — the  Atchison — that  ex- 
tended itself  fatally,  are  holding  the  stock-mar- 
ket in  check,  since  the  work  of  rehabilitation  has 
progressed  to  a point  that  seems  to  insure  suc- 
cess. The  affairs  of  the  Missouri,  Kansas,  and 
Texas  Railway,  the  only  other  large  corpora- 
tion that  is  insolvent,  are  also  being  straightened 
out.  Comparatively  little  new  money  will  be  re- 
quired by  them,  nor  very  much  by  the  financial 
operations  of  the  Northern  Pacific  Railway. 

An  occurrence  that  has  possibly  protracted  the 
public’s  indifference  to  Wall  Street  may  be  the 
unfortunate  experience  of  the  street  in  the  trust 
or  industrial  stocks.  A number  of  causes,  now 
all  pretty  well  understood,  have  conspired  to 
damage  the  trust  idea,  and  have  certainly  dam- 
aged many  who  have  backed  their  faith  in  it. 
Wall  Street  has  paid  a good  round  sum  for  its- 
expe.ience  with  something  new,  and  to  an  extent 
the  Stock  Exchange  is  responsible  that  the  tuition 
fee  was  so  large.  In  consequence  there  has  been 
a revival  of  the  demand  that  the  Exchange  com- 
pel the  publication  of  more  complete  information 
relative  to  all  the  securities  dealt  in  on  its  floor. 
It  is  a demand  that  can  and  should  be  complied 
with.  The  Stock  Exchange  cannot  simulate  ac- 
tivity within  its  walls,  for  the  speculative  temper 
of  the  country  is  not  aroused  at  will,  nor  can  it 
be  directed.  It  rises  and  falls  like  the  tides,  in- 
fluenced by  causes  that  oftentimes  cannot  be 
clearly  defined.  But  the  Exchange  can  arouse 
fresh  interest  in  itself  and  favorably  impress  a 
clientele  that  now  seems  dormant  by  evidencing 
a keener  appreciation  of  its  duty  to  its  patrons. 
In  England  the  corporations  whose  securities  are 
listed  on  the  Stock  Exchange  are  compelled  to 
report  their  operations  to  that  body.  There  is 
reason  in  the  requirement. 

With  railway  earnings  large,  the  money  mar- 
ket back  to  normal  rates,  the  condition  of  for- 
eign trade  shaping  in  our  favor,  and  the  tendency 
of  the  transportation  interests  toward  greater 
harmony  and  more  profitable  rates,  there  would 
seem  to  be  no  reason  for  distrust  of  the  market 
for  securities.  Yet  that  feeling  exists,  and  a 
very  formidable  enumeration  of  circumstances 
and  possibilities  that  contribute  to  it  could  be 
made.  Perhaps  the  most  important  of  these  is 
the  fact  that  all  of  the  aggressive  leadership  in 
the  stock-market  just  now  is  engaged  in  depress- 
ing prices.  The  large  holders  of  stock  are  pas- 
sive. They  are  alive  perhaps  to  the  seeming  fa- 
tality of  the  market,  and  content  to  wait  until 
it  has  passed  away. 

In  the  mean  time  all  the  capital  possible  is 
being  made  of  a comparatively  light  year  and 
low  prices  in  the  anthracite  coal  trade,  and  of 
the  break-down  in  the  industrial  shares.  As  a 
rule,  prices  do  not  yield  readily.  One  reason  is 
that  a certain  absorption  of  the  better  class  of 
stocks  is  going  on  all  the  time,  another  is  that 
the  market  is  so  narrow  that  the  attacking  party 
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does  not  dare  to  leave  large  lines  lpng  uncovered. 
In  conclusion  it  may  be  said  that  Wall  Street  is 
not  so  bad  a place  as  it  seems  to  complaining 
brokers.  One  of  their  troubles  is  tiiat  they  are 
constantly  comparing  to-day’s  moderate  business 
with  the  phenomenal  activity  that  followed  the 
resumption  of  specie  payments.  And  as  to  the 
public,  it  has  always  found  it  a useful  place  for 
business,  or  to  express  its  own  prosperity  and  its 
belief  in  the  future  of  the  country. 

Collin  Armstrong. 

Nxw  York,  Saturday,  November  9, 1SS9. 


ILL  WINDS 

That  blow  “nnebody  any  good”  are  plenty  on  the 
storm-vexed  Allautic,  to  say  nothing  of  the  occasion- 
ally typhoon  - swept  Pacific.  The  hapless  voyager, 
when  shaken  up  by  ihe  beavings  of  the  “briny," 
should  take  that  pleasautest  and  most  salutary  of 
doses,  a wineglastful  of  Uostetter’s  Stomach  Bitters, 
the  finest  stomachic  and  tonic  that  ever  warmed, 
regulated,  and  quieted  the  human  interior.  Railroad, 
jolted  and  sieamship-shuken  travellers  will  exercise  a 
wise  prevision  by  supplying  themselves  with  a suf- 
ficiency of  this  incomparable  mediciue  for  the  journey. 
So  will  mariners,  emigrants  to  the  West,  and  others 
about  to  “seek  fresh  fields  and  pastures  new.”  Ma- 
laria, the  scourge  of  newly  cleared  and  mining  dis- 
tricts, is  completely  conquered  and  surely  averted  by 
the  Bitters.  Liver,  bowel,  and  kidney  complaint  and 
Incipient  rheumatism  it  annihilates [Adv.] 


SIMPLY  PERFECT. 

This  Union  Pacific  Railway,  “The Overland  Route," 
has  equipped  its  trains  with  dining-cars  of  the  latest 
pattern,  and  on  and  after  August  18th  the  patrons  of 
its  fast  trains  lietween  Council  Bluffs  and  Deuver, 
and  between  Council  Bluffs  and  Portland,  Ore.,  will 
be  provided  with  delicious  meals,  the  best  the  market 
affords,  perfectly  served,  at  75  cents  euch.  Pullman’s 
Palace  Car  Co.  will  have  charge  of  the  service  ou 
these  cars.— [Adv.] 


JUST  TIIE  THING  FOR  A HOLIDAY  PRESENT. 
Wll AT  IS  “ II ALMA  ” f 

Rev.  Dr.  Trios.  Hill,  formerly  Pres't  of  Hnrvard,  says: 

“The  peculiar  fascination  oftbe  game  lies  in  thecom- 
binatiou  of  simplicity  and  complexity  which  it  pre; 
sents.  As  there  are  only  two  kind  of  moves  permitted, 
the  mode  of  playing  can  be  learned  in  a few  minutes  ; 
but  the  variety  of  combination  of  positions  is  so  great 
that  it  is  practically  inexhaustible.  Children  of  eight 
or  ten  years  like  it,  and  the  most  intellectual  people 
of  my  acquaintance  are  delighted  with  it!” 

“Halma"  will  be  sent  to  anv  nddress  free  on  re- 
ceipt of  one  dollar.  Send  for  “Halma  ” circulars. 

E.  1.  Hor&man,  Publisher,  SO  and  82  William  St.,  N.  Y. 
— [Adv.] 


IMPERIAL  GRANITM 

Is  the  safest,  most  reliable,  and  wholesome  Food 
for  Infants  and  Children.  The  most  nourishing, 
strengthening,  nnd  delicious  Foon  for  Nursing 
Mothers,  Iuvulids,Convulesceuts,uud  the  Aged.-[AdcJ 


Evunv  family  should  keep  on  hand  a supply  of  the 
justly  celebrated,  health-giving,  lion-intoxicating  licv- 
erage  known  as  Nicholson’s  Liquid  Bread. — [Adv.] 


When  baby  was  sick,  we  gave  her  Castoria, 

When  she  was  a Child,  she  cried  for  Castoria, 
When  she  became  Miss,  she  clung  to  Castoria. 
When  she  had  Children,  she  gave  them  Castoria. — 
[Adr.J 


ADVICE  TO  MOTHERS.  . 

Mrs.  Winslow’s  Soothing  Svnur  should  always  he 
used  for  children  teething.  It  soothes  the  child,  soft- 
ens the  guins,  allays  all  pain,  cures  wind  coiic,  and  is 
the  best  remedy  for  diarrhoea.  25c.  a bottle. — [Adv.] 


BROWN’S  HOUSEHOLD  PANACEA, 

“The  Great  Paiu  Reliever,”  cures 
Cramps,  colic,  colds ; all  pains.  25  cts.  a bottle. -JAdc.] 


CHAPPED  HANDS  AND  ROUGn  SKIN 
Impossible  if  you  use  Cobnki.l’b  Bknz<un  Soap.  25 
cts.  Druggists,  or  Box  2148,  New  York.— [Adv.] 


Bi. air’s  Pills.—  Great  English  Gout  and  Rheumatic 
Remedy.  Sure,  Prompt,  and  Effective.  At  druggists. 
-[Adv.]  


Angostura  Bittkks,  the  celebrated  appetizer,  of 
exquisite  flavor,  is  used  all  over  the  world. — [Adv. j 


Dr.  Lyon’s  Pkuft.ot  Tooth  Powukr.  Whitens  the 
teeth  and  purifies  the  breath.  25  cents. — [A dr.] 


USE  BROWN’S  CAM  PRORATED  SA  PONACEOUS 
DENTIFRICE  for  the  TEETH.  DELICIOUS.  2f,c. 

-Mdv.l  


Thkp.k  Is  tio  more  fruitful  sonree  of  disease  than 
vitiated  blood.  It  involves  every  organ  and  function 
of  the  body,  and  if  not  immediately  corrected  by  the 
use  of  Ayer’s  Sarsaparilla,  sooner  or  later  leads  to 
fatal  results.  Be  warned  in  time.— [Ads  ] 
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“ Harper's  Yofng  Prop  if.  unquestionably  ranks  as  the  foremost  juve- 
nile publication  in  the  country.” — -1  J’ress. 

HARPER’S  YOUNG  PEOPLE, 

As  Ii.i.isniAiKi)  Wekki.t  for  Hoys  and  (iir.i.s. 

The  Hinntirr  of  Hakpkii’s  Yorsr;  Vkoim.k  /'<»■  Xoccmher  U*Ut  con- 
tain* the  second  part  of  a storp  ejitiih  il  " /ion  n uhopf'  hi t Hjai.mai; 
Hjortii  Boyesfn,  with  a fnlipot/e  iiiusfratimi  hi/  H.  F.  Karny;  the 
tenth  instalment  of  “ The  Red  Mnstdwf"  in/  William  O.  Stood  a no  ; 
and  it  short  id  or  a ha  David  Ker. 

Harry  W.  Bek  nut-  tin-  to, non*  “ ipmrtrr  hark"  of  the  Yale 
foot-hall  eiii’cn.  irrites  enh  rtami no  >/  of  hoic  the  ejnmc  is  plaped  at 
Xew  Harm,  and  s/nm*  ho  a a Yarsita"  jihn/er  is  trained. 

“.4  Soap  finhhh  ’ is  the  sahpcl  of  the  latest  of  Mr-.  Hkhiuck's 
“ Little  h'.r/xriiin ufs"  for  i/onnit  people. 

The  Christinas  Carol  pah  is/u-d  in  this  manlier,  which  is  Ini'S Iar- 
OARF.T  E.  SaMISTKR,  frith  music  h>(  VllTOR  HaIKII.  is  sonnthini/  that 
tens  of  thousands  of  children  hare  come  to  look  forward  to  as  rte/u- 
Ifir/p  as  the  Christmas  season  approaches. 

The  next  unnihir  will  In  the  Thankstj icing  Xundnr,  and  the  next 
after  that  (published  December  ’-id)  the  Christmas  dumber. 

IlAltPKIt’S  YoU.NO  I*K(H*I.K,  Sv!  00  I’KIS  Ykar. 

A specimen  cojni  sent  on  application. 
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WITH 
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THANKSGIVING. 

ri^HANKSGIVING.  like  Christmas,  conies  but  once 
JL  a year.  But  the  remark  is  equally  true  of  the 
Fourth  of  July  and  Decoration  Day,  and  New-Year's 
Day  itself,  and  as  each  is  a happy  and  welcome  holi- 
day, the  year  is  not  quite  so  forlorn  as  the  .weeping 
boy  in  Mr.  N art’s  Christmas  Drawings  would  imply. 
Thanksgiving  Day,  however,  has  the  advantage  of 
coming  first  in  the  long  interval  after  Independence 
Day.  and  serves  as  the  immediate  herald  of  Christmas 
and  New-Year's.  These  great  holidays  are  all  inti- 
mately associated  with  good  cheer.  Their  names  are 
suggestive  of  turkey  and  pumpkin  pie,  of  roast  beef 
and  plum-pudding.  They  are  devoted  in  imagina- 
tion to  good  eating  and  drinking,  to  hearty  social 
welcome  and  profuse  hospitality.  They  have,  a re- 
ligious character  also.  But  church-going  is  by  no 
means  universal,  nor  is  it  felt  to  be  especially  obliga- 
tory on  Thanksgiving  or  Christmas.  The  first,  in- 
deed, is  held  to  be  a kind  of  secular  Sunday,  a day 
when  the  minister  may  come  very  near  talking  poli- 
tics in  the  pulpit,  or  when,  at  least,  he  may  discourse 
of  political  morality,  and  insist  that  all  is  not  fair  at 
the  polls  and  in  the  custom-house  any  more  than  in 
the  office  and  in  church. 

Indeed  there  was  one  minister  who  held  stoutly  to 
the  belief  that  the  Golden  Rule  was  intended  to  apply 
to  every  human  relation  and  transaction,  and  to  every 
week-day  as  well  as  Sunday.  He  was  a well-meaning 
man,  and  his  parish  was  very  patient  with  all  his  va- 
garies, although  even  the  deacons  admitted  that  he 
was  queer,  and  they  sometimes  smiled  pleasantly  as 
they  asked  how  the  good  man  would  work  his  Golden 
Rule  at  the  primaries,  and  how  it  would  look,  neatly 
lettered  in  becoming  gold,  over  the  platform  of  Tam- 
many Hall.  But  the  deacons  have  been  known  to 
be  puzzled  when  the  pastor,  after  laughing  at  their 
banter,  insisted  upon  knowing  what  the  rule  applied 
to  if  not  to  business  and  politics.  “ If  Christianity 
lays  down  this  rule  of  conduct  it  must  apply  to  the 
ordinary  affairs  of  life,  must  it  not,  Deacon  Jones  ''’ 
And  Deacon  Jones  could  not  deny  it.  “Very  well. 
In  this  country  business  and  politics  are  our  common 
pursuits,  are  they  not.  Deacon  Smith  ?”  And  Deacon 
Smith  was  forced  to  assent.  “ Very  well.  Now,  gen- 
tlemen, if  the  Golden  Rule  does  not  apply  to  business 
and  politics  every  day  in  the  week,  what  does  it  ap- 
ply to,  and  when  ?”  asked  their  pastor,  with  a shrewd 
twinkle  of  the  eyes;  and  the  deacons  could  only  raise 
their  eyebrows  and  shrug  their  shoulders. 

But  their  minister  would  not  let  them  off  with  a 
shrug,  and  required  an  answer.  “If  a man,”  he 
said,  “cheats  at  the  custom  house  and  lies  in  trade,  as 
horse-jockeys  have  been  known  to  do— if  he  flours  the 
sugar  and  scants  the  yardstick  or  the  quart  pot,  or 
buys  or  bullies  a vote,  he  is  an  unchristian  man,  isn’t 
he  ?”  The  deacons  assented.  “ Well,  then,  what  pro- 
portion of  people  in  Christendom  are  Christians  i 
And  when  it  is  said  that  the  precepts  of  Christianity 
are  intended  as  incentives  and  not  as  actual  practical 
rules  of  daily  conduct  in  our  daily  business,  why  is 
not  such  a declaration  a denial  of  the  Master  ? A 
man,  my  good  friends,”  said  the  pastor  to  his  dea- 
cons. “doesn't,  prove  his  religious  faith  merely  In- 
going to  church,  nor  by  subscribing  to  foreign  mis- 
sions, hut  in  his  daily  business.  And  if  you  concede 
that,  you  will  also  agree  that  the  question  of  domes- 
tic Christian  missions  is  quite  as  urgent  as  that  of 
foreign  missions.”  The  deacons,  on  the  occasions  of 


such  outbreaks  from  the  minister,  good-humoredly 
agreed,  but  remiuded  him  pleasantly  that  it  is  al- 
ways wise  for  a minister  to  avoid  preaching  politics, 
to  make  allowance  for  human  nature,  and  to  confine 
the  discussion  of  secular  subjects  like  the  Golden  Rule 
to  Thanksgiving  Day. 


ONE  LESSON  OF  THE  AUTUMN  ELECTION. 

There  have  been  all  kinds  of  local  explanations  of 
the  significance  of  the  late  election.  But  there  is  a 
general  significance  which  is  not  susceptible  of  local 
explanation.  The,  administration  party  was  prac- 
tically defeated  in  its  three  strongholds.  In  Massa- 
chusetts the  head  of  the  ticket  was  elected,  not  by  a 
majority,  but  by  a small  plurality,  and  in  Ohio  and 
Iowa  he  was  beaten.  Doubtless,  many  reasons  may 
be  offered,  but  the  chief  reason  is  apparent.  The  Re- 
publican party  is  following  the  usual  course  of  a 
party.  It  is  organized  by  men  of  strong  convictions 
to  carry  out  certain  policies.  It  gains  power  and  se- 
cures its  objects.  As  the  dominant  parly,  it  attracts 
the  crowd  of  political  adventurers,  traders,  and  bum- 
mers, and  it  is  gradually  transformed  into  a highly 
organized  and  disciplined  body,  intent  upon  ascen- 
dency and  power.  Its  standards  are  steadily  low- 
ered. Its  leadership  passes  from  statesmen  and  en- 
thusiasts to  trimmers  and  schemers  for  place  and 
pelf.  Its  adherents  are  detached  for  many  rea- 
sons, and  the  party  crumbles  away.  The  Federal 
party,  after  organizing  the  government  of  the  Union, 
divided  under  Jefferson  and  disapjieared  under 
Monroe.  The  Whig  party,  unable  to  cope  with  the 
question  of  slavery,  vanished,  and  the  Democratic 
party,  becoming  virtually  the  party  of  slavery,  was 
driven  from  power  for  a quarter  of  a century,  and  in 
a new  generation,  when  slavery  has  disappeared,  is 
still  half  paralyzed  by  the  obnoxious  traditions  of  its 
name. 

The  Republican  party  has  survived  the  national 
situation  and  the  great  issue  from  which  it  sprang, 
and  now  presents  itself  as  the  party  of  high  protec- 
tion. This  is  a question  wholly  different  from  that 
of  its  origin,  and  involves  a change,  which  is  appar- 
ent. in  its  new  leadership  and  methods,  and  which  de- 
prives it  of  the  moral  enthusiasm  which  was  the 
great  characteristic  of  its  prime.  Its  real  strength 
now  lies  in  its  tradition,  and  the  conflict  within  the 
party  itself  is  between  those  who  would  renew  that 
tradition,  in  the  relation  of  the  party  to  actual  is- 
sues, and  those  who  care  only  for  power  and  patron- 
age. The  election  of  the  autumn  shows  an  indiffer- 
ence which  is  a dangerous  augury.  The  spell  of  the 
great  name  and  the  glorious  tradition  is  broken. 
There  were  pledges  and  promises  in  the  national 
platform  of  last  year  which  served  to  rekindle  hope 
in  many  older  Republicans,  and  to  forecast  what  they 
desired.  The  result  of  the  election  indicates,  in  part 
at  least,  their  profound  disappointment. 

One  of  the  most  practical  lessons  is  plain  enough. 
The  possession  and  distribution  of  the  spoils  of  place 
do  not  strengthen  a party.  It  is  an  old  saying  of  a 
shrewd  politician  that  a political  appointment  gener- 
ally makes  a dozen  enemies  and  one  ingrate.  The 
warmest  supporter  of  the  administration  might  be 
challenged  to  show  how  Mr.  "VVanamaker’s  sweep  of 
the  post-offices  has  benefited  his  party.  Even  Mr. 
Platt  in  New  York,  the  acknowledged  Republican 
leader,  says  that  “dissatisfaction  and  disappointment 
over  the  distribution  of  the  favors  of  the  administra- 
tion may  have  contributed  somewhat  to  the  apathet- 
ic feeling  and  lack  of  interest.”  Certainly  there  is 
no  sign  of  pride,  confidence,  or  hope  in  the  adminis- 
tration party  discernible  in  the  general  result.  The 
only  enthusiasm  in  the  campaign  was  in  the  Dem- 
ocratic party  in  Massachusetts,  where  the  candidate 
was  a young  man  of  high  character  and  great  ability, 
who  represented,  not  the  tradition  of  his  party,  hut 
honest  government  and  a wise  national  policy,  and 
who  was  supported  by  a great  body  of  young  men 
who  were  recently  Republicans,  and  others  who 
would  have  been  Republicans  twenty  years  ago. 
The  general  independence  in  voting  which  we  antici- 
pated before  the  election  was  signally  evident  this 
year,  and  it.  is  one  of  the  most  infallible  signs  of  the 
political  health  of  the  country. 

THE  ROMAN  CATHOLIC  CONGRESS. 

The  republic  of  the  United  States  is  the  lineal  off- 
spring of  the  Reformation.  Religious  liberty,  or  the 
right  of  private  judgment,  is  the  twin  of  political  and 
civil  liberty.  It  is  a carious  coincidence,  therefore, 
that  the  centenary  of  the  American  Union  is  also  that 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  America,  an  anni- 
versary which  has  been  celebrated  with  due  ecclesi- 
astical pomp  in  Baltimore,  the  seat  of  the  first  Catho- 
lic bishop,  who  was  of  the  old  Carroll  family  in 
Maryland.  Bishop  Ryan,  who  delivered  the  sermon 
at  the  opening  of  the  Congress,  stated  that  the  first 
synod  of  the  Church  after  Bishop  Carroll's  conse- 
cration assembled  only  twenty-one  priests,  of  seven 
different  nationalities.  There  is  now  in  the  country 
a Catholic  population  of  9.000,000.  There  are  8000 
priests,  10.500  churches  and  chapels,  27  seminaries, 
650  colleges  and  academies,  and  more  than  3000  par- 


ish schools.  In  New  England,  which  was  settled  by- 
Puritans  of  the  Puritans,  and  where  sixty  years  ago 
there  were  but  one  bishop,  two  priests,  and  two  pub- 
lic places  of  worship,  there  are  now  one  archbishop, 
six  bishops,  942  priests,  619  churches,  with  private 
chapels,  colleges,  schools,  and  benevolent  institutions. 

Bishop  Ryan  insisted  strongly  upon  the  patriotism 
of  his  Church,  but  lie  admitted  that  in  the  last  cen- 
tury it  could  have  done  more  for  the  colored  race  and 
the  Indians,  saying  that  slavery  and  the  injustice  tow- 
ard Indians  were  the  two  great  blots  upon  our  civili- 
zation. and  he  trusted  that  the  Church  would  here- 
after make  reparation  for  her  renyssness.  He  de- 
clared that,  the  Roman  Church  in  America  had  dem- 
onstrated that  iL  could  live  and  advance  without  state 
influence,  and  that  the  atmosphere  of  liberty  is  most 
congenial  to  her  constitution  and  most  conducive  to 
her  progress,  lie  urged  upon  his  brethren  a cordial 
American  feeling,  and  with  fidelity  to  the  Church,  to 
the  country,  and  to  themselves,  he  anticipated  a mag- 
nificent future  for  the  Church  in  America.  The  very 
facts  which  Bishop  Ryan  triumphantly  cited,  how- 
ever, seem  to  many  Americans  of  evil  augury.  The 
bishop  did  not  mention  that  the  increase  of  the  num- 
bers of  his  Church  measures  largely  the  increase  of  a 
population  foreign  to  American  traditions  of  every 
kind,  nor  did  he  consider  the  reason  of  what  he  called 
“the  antagonism  of  the  great  majority  of  the  people 
to  the  Catholic  Church."  There  is  no  such  antago- 
nism to  the  Methodist  or  Baptist  or  Presbyterian  or 
Episcopalian  communions.  Why  does  it  exist  tow- 
ard the  Roman  ? Because  its  own  aggrandizement 
and  power  as  an  institution  are  the  visible  aims  of 
that  Church.  Neither  in  its  spirit  nor  in  its  tradi- 
tions nor  in  its  methods  or  sympathies  is  it  American. 
Indeed,  one  of  its  chief  policies  and  aims  is  the  over- 
throw of  the  corner-stone  of  the  American  system — 
the  non-sectarian  public  school.  Its  object  in  that 
crusade  seems  to  American  intelligence  not  to  be  the 
welfare  of  the  American  republic  so  much  as  the  as- 
cendency of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 

The  new  Catholic  University  at  Washington  was 
dedicated  with  imposing  ceremonies  during  the  ses- 
sion of  the  Congress  at  Baltimore.  But  it  is  impos- 
sible to  feel  that  the  primary  object  of  that  institution 
is  the  absolute  freedom  of  study  and  research,  the  per- 
fect intel  lectual  and  moral  liberty,  which  should  be  the 
atmosphere  of  every  great  university.  Its  primary 
purpose  undoubtedly  is  the  extension  and  confirma- 
tion of  Roman  Catholicism  in  America,  and  its  very 
character,  therefore,  makes  it  necessarily  the  foe  of 
spiritual  liberty.  As  Mr.  John  Jay"  truly  says  in  his 
paper  upon  “Public  and  Parochial  Schools,”  read  be- 
fore the  National  Educational  Association  at  Nash- 
ville last  summer,  the  parochial  school  aims  to  make  a 
papal  subject,  the  public  school  an  American  citizen. 
Nevertheless  the  tone  of  Bishop  Ryan’s  sermon  shows 
the  influence  of  the  power  which  should  reassure 
those  who  look  with  apprehension  upon  the  statistics 
which  the  bishop  recounts  with  natural  exultation. 
History  reveals  a power  more  subtle,  penetrating,  and 
efficient  than  that  of  the  Vatican — the  spirit  of  the  age 
and  of  organized  liberty.  These  are  the  solvent  and 
corrective  of  Rome  in  America.  With  the  cessation 
of  her  crusade  against  the  public  schools  and  a com- 
pleter identification  with  the  American  spirit,  the  sus- 
picion and  antagonism  toward  his  Church  of  which 
Bishop  Ryan  speaks  would  disappear,  and  in  a sense 
which  would  be  universally  understood,  his  Church, 
like  other  American  churches,  would  be  felt,  in  his 
own  words,  to  “be  true  to  the  country.” 


A PRESSING  DUTY. 

The  President  has  been  warmly  and  justly  com- 
mended for  his  appointments  to  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission . U pon  the  whole,  it  could  uot  be  better  com- 
posed that  it  is  at  present.  The  reform  law  was  pass- 
ed by  a Republican  Congress,  and  approved  by  a 
Republican  President.  The  reform  was  declared  em- 
phatically by  the  Convention  of  the  party  that  nom- 
inated President  Harrison  to  be  a Republican  pol- 
icy. The  candidate  accepted  it  as  such,  and  the 
government  in  all  its  branches  is  now  Republican. 
There  are  Republicans  who  honestly  and  earnestly 
desire  that  the  reform  shall  be  advanced.  There  are 
others,  and  among  them  members  of  Congress  in 
both  branches,  who  would  gladly  see  the  law  repeal- 
ed. The  frank  and  manly  way  of  the  opponents  of 
the  law  would  lie  to  propose  the  repeal,  and  to  urge  it 
upon  grounds  which  they  believe  the  country  would 
approve.  But  the  equally  frank  and  manly  course 
of  the  friends  of  reform  in  Congress  will  be  to  urge  its 
progress,  and  to  provide  the  means  for  it.  This  can 
be  done  very  simply  and  readily.  The  classified  ser- 
vice. by  which  is  meant  that  part  of  the  service  which 
is  included  in  the  rules,  now  covers  about  25,000 
places.  This  is  an  increase  of  about  10,000  from  the 
original  number  of  such  places,  which  are  classified 
at  the  pleasure  of  the  President. 

No  adequate  provision  has  been  made  for  the  much 
more  onerous  duties  of  the  Commission  arising  from 
this  increase.  Neither  the  clerical  force  nor  the  ap- 
propriation has  been  enlarged.  But  both  must  be  in- 
creased if  the  Commission  is  to  perform  its  duties 
properly;  The  present  appropriation  is  $35,000,  but 
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it  should  be  increased  materially  if  the  reform  law  is 
to  be  executed  in  its  spirit  and  intent,  and  no  mon- 
ey for  the  results  achieved  could  be  more  wisely  ex- 
pended. The  testimony  of  the  officers  at  the  head  of 
the  classified  service  since  the  law  went  into  opera- 
tion is  virtually  unanimous  as  to  its  practicability 
and  public  advantage.  The  usual  stock  objections 
to  the  reformed  system  are  almost  wholly  fabrica- 
tions. The  foolish  questions  which  are  cited  deri- 
sively are  not  asked.  The  successful  applicants  are 
not  generally  college  bred.  They  are  young,  active, 
intelligent,  self-respecting  graduates  of  the  public 
schools,  and  the  examinations  are  strictly  related  to 
the  duties  which  are  to  be  discharged.  The  time  of 
the  appointing  officers  is  secured  for  the  public  ser- 
vice, and  the  pressure  upon  members  of  Congress  and 
influential  public  men  is  reduced,  just  in  the  degree 
of  the  extent  of  the  classified  service. 

There  is  an  admirable  law  incalculably  improving 
the  methods  of  administration,  relieving  public  men 
in  and  out  of  the  service  of  an  incessant  and  oppress- 
ive annoyance,  elevating  the  self-respect  of  the  gov- 
ernment employes,  and  most  effectively  promoting 
honest  politics,  which  is  undeniably  approved  by 
the  intelligent  judgment  of  the  country.  Could  the 
administration  majority  in  Congress  possibly  gain 
any  advantage  for  its  party  by  obstructing  and  baf- 
fling the  operation  of  the  law  ? Could  it  do  any- 
thing which  would  more  warmly  commend  it  to  that 
intelligent  judgment  than  vigorously  to  support  its 
execution  ? Those  who  have  censured  the  course  of 
the  Executive  in  the  absence  of  Congress  have  been 
met  by  the  allegation  that  the  Republican  party  is  tbe 
sole  hope  of  reform.  The  accuracy  of  this  assertion 
will  be  tested  by  the  action  of  Congress.  The  Com- 
mission is  amply  capable  of  stating  its  own  case,  and 
of  showing  the  necessity  of  an  increased  appropria- 
tion for  its  enlarged  work.  Whatever  may  be  said 
of  the  spirit  of  reform  in  the  treatment  of  the  unclassi- 
fied service,  here  at  least  is  a reform  law  of  specific 
details  to  be  enforced.  No  better  public  service  could 
be  performed  than  increasing  tbe  resources  of  the 
Civil  Service  Commission  to  enable  it  to  discharge  its 
duties  properly.  

A WISE  DECISION. 

The  Committee  on  Sites  for  the  World’s  Fair  has  wisely 
decided  to  abandon  altogether  the  purpose  of  taking  any 
part  of  Central  Park.  This  unfortunate  obstruction  to  the 
preliminary  movement  has  thus  been  disposed  of,  but  its 
consequences  are  not  readily  removable.  There  is  un- 
doubtedly general  surprise  that  the  guarantee  fund  was 
not  more  quickly  subscribed,  but  the  disposition  in  some 
quarters  to  bulldoze  companies  and  citizens  into  subscrib- 
ing is  by  no  means  a wise  policy.  This  is  still  a free  coun- 
try, and  in  a matter  of  voluntary  aid  to  a purely  business 
enterprise,  any  attempt  at  hectoring  aud  coercion  is  not 
only  ludicrous  in  itself,  but  will  be  very  effectively  resent- 
ed, and  will  baffle  its  own  object. 

That  there  should  be  a great  commemoration  of  the  an- 
niversary of  tbe  discovery  of  America  is  most  becoming, 
and  that  it  should  be  international  is  most  proper.  That 
the  chief  port  and  city  of  the  continent  should  be  selected 
as  its  site  is  the  most  natural  and  convenient  arrangement. 
But  New  York  has  no  special  or  local  association  with  the 
event  itself,  like  that  of  Philadelphia  with  the  Declaration 
of  Independence  and  the  formation  of  the  Constitution.  It 
is,  however,  the  chief  city  in  the  country,  and  a more  con- 
venient site  for  an  international  exhibition  than  any  other ; 
it  has  ample  resources  of  accommodation,  and  it  is  in  itself 
an  exceedingly  interesting  city  for  all  native  and  foreign 
visitors. 

But  the  selection  of  New  York  as  the  seat  of  the  Exhi- 
bition by  any  but  perfectly  fair  methods  deprives  the  whole 
movement  of  its  significance.  If  it  is  not  spontaneous,  it 
is  worthless.  If  those  who  desire  it  proceed  to  try  to  whip 
in  those  who  do  not,  or  who  are  indifferent,  or  who  prefer 
to  use  their  money  otherwise,  the  significant  thing  in  the 
whole  enterprise  would  be,  not  that  New  York  wanted  the 
Fair,  but  that  those  New-Yorkers  who  thought  it  would  bo 
for  their  advantage  were  able  to  compel  others  to  sub- 
scribe. It  seems  now  as  if  the  press  had  somewhat  exag- 
gerated the  enthusiasm  of  the  city  upon  the  subject.  But 
the  guarantee  fund  is  daily  increased,  and  there  is  no  rea- 
son to  suppose  that  it  will  not  be  completed.  A World’s 
Exhibition  and  sums  of  millions  of  dollars  are  large  affairs 
to  manage,  and  good-nature,  deliberation,  and  care  are  es- 
sential to  their  effective  management. 


JOHN  BULL  AND  MR.  BARNUM. 

John  Bull  has  sometimes  smiled  and  even  shrugged  his 
shoulders  at  our  zeal  in  entertaining  and  honoring  certain 
English  pilgrims  to  our  shores.  But  recently  he  has  been 
a little  too  much  engaged  in  breakfasting  Buffalo  Bill  and 
dining  Mr.  Barnum  to  attend  to  what  he  regards  as  onr 
rather  extraordinary  social  diversions  of  this  kind.  Vari- 
ous distinguished  Americans  have  been  in  England  dnring 
the  last  few  years,  but  none  except  our  ministers  have  been 
received  with  more  honors  than  the  two  gentlemen  men- 
tioned. To  the  recent  banquet  in  honor  of  Mr.  Barnum, 
at  which  an  earl  presided,  and  various  clever  and  titled 
guests  made  speeches.  Mr.  Gladstone  sent  his  compliments 
and  congratulations  to  the  guest  of  honor. 

What  special  or  general  distinction  it  is  which  is  thus 
complimented  and  congratulated  is  not  stated.  Mr.  Bar- 
num  is  the  inventor  of  Joyce  Heth  aud  the  What-is-it  and 
the  horse-with-his-liead-where-his-tail-ought-to-be,  and  he 
is  the  proprietor  of  a great  show  of  many  living  curiosities, 
from  the  double-headed  calf  to  the  stuffed  skin  of  the  late 
lamented  Jumbo.  His  genius  in  advertising  is  so  unique 
that  it  has  been  alleged  that  ho  is  capable,  under  the 


happy  device  of  a dinner,  of  securing  gratis  the  assistance 
of  one  of  the  greatest  of  English  statesmen  and  of  both 
nobility  and  gentry  in  advertising  his  show. 

If  this  be  really  so,  it  is  a feat  unprecedented  in  the  his- 
tory of  England  and  of  the  circus,  and  goes  far  to  explain 
the  unusual  honors  which  have  been  showered  upon  the 
veteran  manager.  There  is  perhaps  also  a touch  of  mag- 
nanimity in  them  as  a tribute  to  the  daring  which  pene- 
trated to  the  Zoo,  and  captured  and  carried  off1  triumphantly 
its  favorite  giant.  Possibly  the  late  banquet  itself  might 
be  regarded  as  an  equal  if  not  superior  illustration  of  the 
consummate  powers  of  Mr.  Barnum.  However  this  may 
be,  the  comments  of  Brother  Bull  upon  the  next  American 
reception  of  an  eminent  Englishman  w ill  be  awaited  with 
profound  interest. 


THE  TILDEN  FREE  LIBRARY. 

It  would  be  a great  misfortune  for  the  city  of  New  York 
if  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  upon  Mr.  Tilden’s 
will  shonld  be  sustained  by  the  Court  of  Appeals.  For  the 
general  public,  which  is  most  deeply  interested,  the  case  is 
very  simple.  Mr.  Tiliikn  left  some  five  millions  of  dollars 
to  trustees,  with  a certain  discretion  to  provide  a free  li- 
brary. Some  of  his  relatives,  under  the  complicated  law 
of  trusts,  have  contested  this  disposition  of  the  money,  and 
four  judges  of  the  Supreme  bench  are  divided  in  their  inter- 
pretation of  the  law,  two  holding  that  the  will  is  valid  and 
two  dissenting. 

In  such  a case  it  is  unfortunate  that  there  is  not  an 
equity  jurisdiction  which  could  determine  the  doubt.  Of 
Mr.  Tilden’s  intention  there  is,  of  course,  no  doubt  what- 
ever. He  was  a public-spirited  citizen  and  unmarried,  and 
he  desired  to  leave  his  large  fortune  in  a form  w’hich  would 
be  at  once  a great  and  permanent  benefit  to  the  city  and 
his  own  mouument.  He  was  also  a shrewd  lawyer  and 
wary  man.  Yet  in  drawing  his  will  he  seems  to  have  veri- 
fied t he  proverb  of  the  man  who  is  his  own  lawyer.  Never- 
theless, it  would  be  very  hard  if  so  beneficent  a public  in- 
tention, working  no  injury  to  any  man,  should  be  frustrated 
upon  points  of  technical  illegality. 

There  is  one  moral  from  the  incident  which  ought  not  to 
escape  rich  men  who  design  similar  benefactions.  It  is  to 
do  as  Peter  Cooper  and  Ezra  Cornell  did.  They  made 
themselves  the  executors  of  their  own  bountiful  purpose, 
and  themselves  interpreted  their  own  wills.  Mr.  Tilden’s 
later  years  of  retirement,  it  is  easy  to  believe,  might  have 
been  happily  occupied  in  the  actual  fulfilment  of  his  own 
generous  intention.  If  such  an  intention  should  be  baffled 
by  such  an  obstruction,  the  result  would  be  one  of  the  great- 
est losses  that  the  city  has  ever  sustained. 


AT  SYRACUSE. 

The  Syracuse  Journal,  the  editor  of  which  paper  has 
been  appointed  postmaster  at  Syracuse,  says  that  onr  re- 
cent statement  in  regard  to  that  matter  is  wholly  untrue, 
and  that  upon  a correct  knowledge  of  the  facts  we  should 
approve  the  President’s  course.  To  this  we  answer  that 
an  incorrect  knowledge  of  the  facts  ought  to  bo  made  im- 
possible by  a publication  of  the  truth.  The  public  has  a 
right  to  know  the  reasons  why  changes  are  made  in  its  ser- 
vice. Secrecy  in  such  cases  is  naturally  suspicious.  If,  as 
the  Journal  asserts,  the  Syracuse  Courier  has  been  filled 
with  false  statements  in  regard  to  the  removal  of  the  late 
postmaster,  the  simple  publication  of  the  true  reasons 
would  have  made  such  false  statements  useless. 

The  Journal  remarks  that  the  change  w as  made  for 
“ good  and  sufficient  reasons.”  But  when  reasons  are  with- 
held, the  general  course  of  the  administration  in  making 
removals  docs  not  justify  the  presumption  that  they  are 
good  reasons.  The  postmaster  at  Philadelphia  and  the 
Naval  Officer  at  New  York  were  both  recently  removed. 
But  nobody  supposes  that  there  were  good  and  sufficient 
reasons  for  their  removal.  They  were  both  political  re- 
movals, and,  however  excellent  the  new  appointment,  such 
the  removal  at  Syracuse  will  be  universally  considered 
to  be  uutil  the  good  and  sufficient  reasons  are  made  known. 


THE  NEW  BALLOT  SYSTEM. 

A voter  in  a conutry  district  in  Massachusetts  sends  ns 
the  following  description  of  the  procedure  under  the  new 
ballot  law  in  that  State.  It  will  be  read  with  interest,  be- 
cause undoubtedly  the  law  will  now  be  generally  adopted. 
Premising  that  it  took  him  about  a minute  to  prepare  his 
ballot,  he  says: 

“There  were  two  extra  poll-clerks,  and  the  voting  places  looked 
rather  strangely.  There  was  an  entire  absence  of  heelers  and 
ballot  distributors.  When  you  enter  the  room  you  find  a space 
railed  off  at  one  end.  At  one  side  (the  left  at  our  poll)  there  was 
a gate ; behind  the  gate  were  two  poll  clerks — one  with  a registry 
list  and  one  with  ballots.  You  enter  and  give  your  name,  which 
is  called  and  checked ; you  then  receive  a ballot,  and  go  to  the 
back  of  the  enclosure,  where  there  are  several  alcoves,  ench  with 
a convenient  shelf  and  a couple  of  pencils.  Opening  your  ballot 
you  find  the  names  of  all  the  candidates  on  it.  These  are  grouped 
under  headings  of  the  offices  for  which  they  are  nominated — as. 
Governor,  Lieutenant-Governor,  etc. ; also  the  direction — vote  for 
one,  or  two,  or  three,  as  the  case  may  be. 

“ Under  each  heading  the  names  are  arranged  alphabetically, 
followed  by  the  name  of  the  party  to  which  they  belong.  There 
are  also  blank  spaces  corresponding  to  the  number  of  names  to  be 
voted  for, i.  e.,  one,  where  you  vote  for  one;  two,  where  you  vote 
for  two,  etc.  These  are  in  case  you  are  not  satisfied  with  the 
names  presented,  and  want  to  exercise  individual  choice. 

“ You  vote  by  marking  X against  the  names  of  your  choice. 
Having  marked  all  you  wish,  you  fold  your  ballot,  names  in,  and 
go  to  the  ballot-box.  Here  is  another  man  with  another  check 
list,  who  checks  you  off  as  you  hold  your  ballot  at  the  mouth  of 
the  box.  When  you  are  checked,  the  man  at  the  box  turns  the 
crank ; your  ballot  is  drawn,  and  marked  on  one  side  by  two  red 
lines;  a bell  rings,  and  the  number  is  registered  on  the  front  of 
the  box.  Then  you  go  out. 

“ This  latter  arrangement  about  the  ballot-box  is  not  peculiar 
to  this  law,  but  is  the  usual  form  used  here  in  Massachusetts, 
where  we  are  accustomed  to  voting  with  broadsides.  It  is  a good 
idea,  because  if  any  one  tries  to  vote  two  ballots,  the  second  one 
isn’t  marked  with  the  two  red  lines.” 

So  great  and  useful  a reform  was  never  accomplished  by 
means  more  simple  and  effective. 


PERSONAL. 

One  of  the  three  American  sciilptors  who  received  honorable 
mention  at  tbe  Paris  Exhibition  this  year  was  Miss  Tiiko  Alice 
Rugglks,  of  Brookline,  Massachusetts,  a girl  of  eighteen  vears. 
She  developed  a tart.o  for  painting  when  eleven  years  old,  and  at 
the  age  of  fourteen  began  to  display  a wonderful  skill  in  model- 
ling, a clay  bank  near  her  home  and  snow-drifts  in  the  winter 
furnishing  the  material  from  which  she  created  figures  that  at- 
tracted more  than  local  attention.  Then  she  began  studying  with 
H.  H.  Kitson,  the  Boston  sculptor,  and  in  the  summer  of  1887 
went  to  Paris  with  her  mother  to  continue  her  studies.  The  fol- 
lowing spring  specimens  of  her  work  were  accepted  and  placed  in 
the  Paris  Salon,  she  being  the  youngest  sculptor  who  had  ever 
exhibited  there.  Her  contributions  to  the  Paris  Exposition  attract- 
ed much  attention.  The  other  two  Americans  who  received  hon- 
orable mention  were  Olive  Warner  and  Herbert  Adams,  old  and 
experienced  sculptors. 

—William  Henry  Cillky,  who  recently  died  at  Lima,  Peru, 
was  one  of  the  best-known  railroad  projectors  and  constructors  in 
South  America.  He  was  born  in  New  Hampshire,  and  when  sev- 
enteen years  old  was  a locomotive  engineer  on  the  Concord  Rail- 
road. Before  be  was  twenty-five  years  old  he  had  tried  mining  in 
California  and  machinery  building  in  Chili,  both  experiments 
proving  financially  disastrous.  Then  lie  fell  in  with  Henry 
Mkiggs,  and  although  he  begun  work  as  a railroad  section  hand, 
bis  advance  was  rapid,  and  within  a year  lie  was  a railroad  con- 
tractor in  his  own  name.  Dnring  the  war  between  Chili  and 
Spain  he  made  himself  especially  useful  to  the  former  country, 
and  was  substantially  rewarded.  Then  he  went  to  Peru  with 
Henry  Mkiggs,  and  took  charge  of  the  famous  Oroya  Railroad. 
His  interests  became  intimately  associated  with  those  of  Peru, 
and  to  this  country  he  remained  loyal  through  ali  its  vicissitudes, 
suffering  serious  impairment  of  fortune  in  consequence. 

— Rev.  Percy  Gkorok  Benson,  Vicar  of  Hoo,  has  just  been  tried 
in  England  under  the  Church  Discipline  Act,  and  suspended  from 
office  for  a year,  because  he  had  refused  to  administer  the  sacra- 
ment to  one  of  his  parishioners  who  had  attended  a Wesleyan 
place  of  worship,  and  then  refused  to  acknowledge  her  error  in 
doing  so. 

— A funny  story  is  told  of  how  Robert  Browsing,  while  stroll- 
ing through  Hyde  Park  last  summer,  was  surrounded  by  a group 
of  thirty-nine  American  girls,  the  members  of  an  excursion  partv 
who  had  accidentally  spied  and  recognized  him,  and  gently  coerced 
into  writing  his  name  in  each’ one’s  autograph  album. 

— John  J.  Zltllk,  who  has  a bumble  home  in  New  York  city, 
was  once  a prominent  member  of  the  underground  railroad  com- 
pany, and  aided  in  the  release  of  one  hundred  and  nineteen  men, 
women,  and  children  from  Southern  slavery.  He  is  a colored 
man,  but  was  born  in  Bermuda,  aud  has  never  been  a slave. 
Phillips,  Garrison,  Greeley,  and  others  in  the  antislavery  move- 
ment were  his  associates,  and  he  has  numbered  among  his  friends 
such  men  as  Sumner,  Longfellow,  and  Dickens.  Mr.  Zuille  is 
seventy-two  years  old,  and  has  spent  nearly  all  his  life  in  this 
city. 

— Mrs.  Schenley,  the  English  woman  who  has  recently  given 
Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania,  three  hundred  acres  for  a park,  and  two 
hundred  acres  more  on  which  to  erect  a school  for  the  blind, 
eloped  from  a Philadelphia  boarding-school  about  fifty  years  ago 
with  Captain  Schenley,  an  English  officer.  Her  parents,  wealthy 
Pittsburgh  people,  became  reconciled  to  her  marriage,  which 
proved  happy,  and  when  her  father  died  she  inherited  large  prop- 
erty in  Pittsburgh  and  elsewhere. 

— The  White  House  has  a new  steward  in  Pmup  McKim,  a 
Scotch-Irishman.  He  was  formerly  attached  to  the  household  of 
Hon.  John  Jay,  Minister  to  Austria  while  General  Grant  was 
President.  McKim’s  salary  is  $1800,  and  he  has  to  give  a bond 
of  $10,000  for  the  faithful  performance  of  his  duties. 

— Naturally  Colonel  Robert  G.  Ingersoll  did  not  care  to  ask  a 
clergyman  to  perform  the  ceremony  that  wedded  his  daughter 
Miss  Eva  to  Walston  Hill  Brown,  the  senior  member  of  a bank- 
ing firm  in  tiiis  city.  Judge  George  C.  Barrett,  of  the  State  Su- 
preme Court,  an  old  friend  of  the  family,  filled  the  place  satisfac- 
torily, however,  making  a graceful  little  address  before  pronoun- 
cing the  couple  man  and  wife. 

— Charles  Dean,  the  author  and  historian,  who  has  just  passed 
away  at  Cambridge,  Massachusetts,  had  perhaps  the  most  valuable 
collection  of  books  pertaining  to  the  early  history  of  New  Eng- 
land in  existence.  Harvard  and  Bowdoin  colleges  had  both  given 
him  the  degree  of  LL.D. 

—Rev.  Dr.  Edward  Beecher,  who  lost  his  leg  by  a railroad 
accident  last  summer,  has  resigned  his  pastorate  at  Parkville,  Long 
Island,  and  will  retire  to  a farm  in  New  Jersey.  He  is  eightv-six 
years  old,  but  in  good  health,  and  has  preached  repeatedly  since 
having  his  leg  taken  off. 

— Andrevv  J.  Chambers,  of  Durham,  North  Carolina,  a credu- 
lous colored  man,  has  written  to  a Boston  paper  urging  that  the 
old  Bay  State  invite  Jefferson  Davis  to  visit  the  commonwealth 
as  its  guest. 

— Andrew  Jackson  Pine,  chief  page  of  the  Pennsylvania  House 
of  Representatives  for  twenty-eight  years,  has  just  died  at  Har- 
risburg. 

— In  buying  Sunol,  the  famous  California  three-year  old,  with  a 
record  of  2.10J,  Robert  Bonner  is  said  to  have  paid  the  highest 
price  ever  given  for  a horse  in  this  country — or  over  $lu6J>00, 
the  sum  paid  for  Axtell  last  summer.  As  the  owner  of  Maud  S, 
Rarus,  and  other  fliers,  Mr.  Bonner  has  a very  neat  fortune  locked 
up  in  horseflesh. 

— The  difficult  task  of  climbing  the  extinct  volcano  of  Izfncci- 
huatl,  18,600  feet  high,  has  just  been  accomplished  bv  H.  Rkmsev 
Whitkhocsk,  United  States  charge  d’affaires  at  the  city  of  Mexico. 
He  had  to  cut  two  thousand  steps  in  solid  ice  in  making  the  ascent, 
and  camped  one  night  in  a cave  at  a height  of  14,000  feet. 

— C.  D.  Delaunay,  a member  of  the  well  known  firm  of  English 
dyers,  who  died  recently,  was  a grandson  of  Marquis  de  Launay, 
governor  of  the  Bastile,  who  was  murdered  by  the  infuriated  mob 
on  July  14,  1789,  after  he  had  given  up  the  keys  of  the  fortress. 
M.  de  Launay’s  head  was  cut  off,  stuck  on  a pike,  and  curried 
about  the  streets  of  Paris  in  triumph.  His  son  fled  to  England, 
and  introduced  the  Turkey  red  dye,  from  which  the  family  made 
a large  fortune. 

—Miss  Ella  S.  Leonard  and  Miss  Caroline  L.  Jungle,  the 
Yassar  girls  who  bought  the  Atlantic  Highlands  (New  Jersey)  ft,, 
dependent , and  began  running  it  before  they  were  fairly  graduated 
from  college,  have  sold  the  paper  at  a good  profit,  after  making  it 
a paying  property.  They  wrote  their  own  copy,  “ set  it  up  ” them- 
selves, and  ran  their  own  engine  and  presses.  In  a few  months 
they  had  erected  a substantial  brick  building,  made  the  paper 
profitable,  and  established  a good  job-office  patronage.  They 
leave  their  venture  now  because  Miss  Lingle’s  health  has  given 
out. 

— Ex-Mayor  Hewitt  and  several  of  his  friends  have  for  some 
years  been  the  owners  of  Plum  Island,  an  island  of  about  nine 
hundred  acres  in  the  town  of  Freehold,  just  at  the  head  of  Long 
Island  Sound.  On  the  island  is  a picturesque  light-house,  presided 
over  by  Captain  W.  W.  Wktmore,  who  is  eighty-three  years  old, 
and  probably  the  oldest  light-house  keeper  in  the  country.  The 
island  is  the  rendezvous  of  many  yachtsmen  and  other  summer  ex- 
cursionists, and  at  night  many  lights  arc  visible  from  its  own  bea- 
con tower. 
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A DIVORCE  CASE. 

Edward  Walston  sauntered  into  the  office  to 
see  if  there  was  any  extra  assignment  for  the 
evening.  He  had  been  directed  to  report  the 
meeting  of  the  Society  for  Supplying  Overcoats 
to  the  Hottentots,  but  as  that  would  doubtless  be 
brief,  he  could  easily  attend  to  something  else. 
Quite  unaccountabfy  a vague  idea  had  entered 
his  mind  that  his  services  would  be  needed. 

In  this  he  was  not  disappointed.  On  his  desk 
lay  a note  from  the  city  editor.  He  opened  it, 
and  read  as  follows : 

“My  dkar  Mr.  Walston, — There  are  rumors 
that  Mrs.  Henry  Doncaster,  of  140  Blank  Avenue, 
will  bring  suit  against  her  husband  for  divorce. 
I got  the  hint  from  Smootes,  the  lawyer.  Both 
parties,  you  know,  stand  high  in  society,  and  we 
can  use  all  you  can  get  of  the  ease,  C.  B.  W. 

“N.B. — Never  mind  the  Hottentot  charity 
business.” 

Walston  softly  whistled  a note  of  astonish- 
ment as  he  read  the  words.  He  re-read  it,  and 
whistled  again.  Then  he  sat  down,  knitted  his 
brow,  and  gazed  quite  steadily  at  the  ink  bottle 
in  front  of  him.  “Shall  1 go  or  shall  I not?” 
he  asked,  but  the  ink  bottle  did  not  answer.  He 
repeated  the  question ; but  the  ink  bottle  was  as 
dumb  us  ever.  Suddenly  lie  grabbed  a pen,  and 
the  ink  bottle  grew  more  communicative.  This 
is  what  it  began  to  say  : 

“Dkar  Mr.  W., — I’m  very  sorry,  but  certain 
social  connections  make  it  impossible  for  me  to 
attend  to  that  case — ■” 

Here  the  ink  ceased  to  How.  Walston  stopped 
writing,  grabbed  the  sheet  of  paper  and  tore  it 
up. 

“No,”  he  said,  “I’ll  go.  Better  I than  a 
stranger.” 

He  put  on  his  hat  and  left  the  room.  A tall, 
well-formed,  solid-looking,  self-reliant  fellow  he 
was,  and  he  made  a striking  figure  as  lie  passed 
down  the  street.  Several  acquaintances  bowed, 
but  lie  returned  their  greetings  formally  and 
somewhat  coldly,  and  walked  along  as  if  his 
mind  was  not  with  the  crowd.  It  wasn’t.  It 
was  occupied  with  the  ease  that  had  been  so  sud- 
denly thrust  upon  his  attention. 

It  was  a strange  situation  for  any  man,  but  it 
was  only  one  of  the  many  curious  experiences 
that  make  a newspaper  career  so  full  of  interest 
and  so  barren  of  monotony.  There  is  no  voca- 
tion that  has  in  it  as  many  contrasts.  All  kinds 
of  people  are  met ; all  shades  of  crime  and  virtue, 
all  phases  of  human  nature  and  human  character, 
come  within  the  range  of  a reporter’s  observa- 
tion. He  sees  the  smallness  and  the  bigness  of 
life,  the  sunlight  and  the  shadow,  the  humility 
ami  the  vanity.  To-day  in  politics,  to-morrow  at 
church ; in  the  morning  at  a funeral,  in  the  after- 
noon at  a wedding,  iu  the  evening  at  the  theatre, 
with  its  light  and  mimicry.  And  so  the  round 
goes,  from  life  and  laughter  to  sorrow  and  the 
grave,  from  death  or  divorce  to  the  music  of  gay 
throngs  and  the  joy  of  happy  anniversaries.  At 
first  his  sympathies  respond  to  the  circumstances, 
but  as  the  days  and  weeks  and  months  and  years 
bring  their  succession  of  events,  there  comes  a 
hardening  of  the  susceptibilities,  and  the  reporter 
begins  to  look  upon  his  work  as  the  surgeon  does 
upon  his  profession — he  has  no  right  to  feel,  only 
to  see  and  do.  He  must  dissect  and  describe, 
but  not  sympathize.  Coolness  is  what  he  needs, 
not  emotion.  And  yet  all  the  stolidity  in  the 
world  does  not  avail  when  scandal  touches  those 
who  are  near  to  him.  He  is  one  of  the  most  sen- 
sitive persons  in  the  world,  with  a wholesome  hor- 
ror of  the  newspaper  notoriety  that  he  helps  to 
manufacture,  and  a keen  contempt  for  those  who 
like  it.  Walston  was  such  a man.  If  he  had 
been  sent  to  report  a case  in  which  he  had  no 
personal  acquaintance,  he  would  have  done  his 
work  with  his  usual  unconcern ; he  would  have 
gotten  the  facts,  and  written  them  up  for  all  they 
were  worth. 

But  tliis  affair  was  different.  He  knew  Henry 
Doncaster  and  Margaret  Doncaster.  Mrs.  Don- 
caster was  his  cousin.  Mr.  Doncaster  had  been 
his  room-mate  at  college  for  four  years.  The 
Walston  home  was  then  one  of  the  pleasantest 
places  in  the  State.  It  hud  a famed  hospitality. 
Here  he  and  Henry  spent  a large  part  of  their 
vacations.  Here  Margaret  visited  the  Walston 
family.  Here  the  courtship  began.  Edward  saw 
and  aided  its  progress,  and  enjoyed  its  consum- 
mation by  acting  as  best  man  and  practically 
superintending  the  whole  wedding;  “for,”  they 
said  to  him,  “ unless  you  are  iu  it,  we  shall  not  feel 
that  we  are  quite  married.”  In  a month  their 
path  and  his  path  had  diverged,  and  all  the  old 
days  were  but  a memory  that  glowed  brightly  in 
the  evenings  of  bachelor  meditation,  but  vanished 
when  the  day  came  on  with  the  care  and  compe- 
tition of  business.  And  now  that  memory  was 
to  be  blurred  bv  a divorce.  It  was  really  too 
bad,  and  something  must  be  done  to  head  it  off, 
or  at  least  to  soften  the  notoriety  that  a sensa- 
tional publication  would  cause. 

Within  a half-hour  after  he  left  the  office  he 
was  oil  the  door-step  of  a big  brown-stone  house. 
He  rang  the  bell.  The  man  who  opened  it  was 
evidently  an  old  family  servant,  for  a look  of  real 
pleasure  beamed  in  his  face  when  he  saw  who  the 
visitor  was. 

“James,  how  are  you?” 

“Why,  Master  Edward,  when  did  you  get  back 
to  the  city  ?” 

“ Oh,  a week  or  so  ago.  Are  the  folks  home ?” 

“ Y-e-s,  s-i-r,”  said  James,  slowly,  as  his  face 
lengthened  into  an  expression  of  decided  uneasi- 


Mr.  Doncaster  first,  and  then  Mrs.  Doncaster. 
You  understand?” 

“ Yes,  sir.” 

“ Then  be  sure  you  do  it  correctly.” 

Walston  sank  into  a chair  and  gazed  quietly 
upon  the  elegant  surroundings.  He  did  not  no- 
tice much,  however,  for  he  was  thinking  out  some- 
thing to  say.  It  was  a delicate  position,  very  deli- 
cate, and  all  his  trained  diplomacy  was  necessary 
for  the  work  before  him. 

Steps  were  heard,  and  a second  afterward  a 
tall,  handsomely  dressed  man  entered  the  room. 
They  clasped  hands,  and  fired  questions  at  each 
other  in  rapid  succession.  Walston  could  see 
that  beneath  Doncaster’s  cordiality  was  a deep 
sorrow,  and  he  observed  in  his  face  undoubted 
traces  of  dissipation. 

“You’ve  been  back  a month, you  say.  Queer 
I haven’t  seen  you.” 

“Are  you  sure  you  haven’t?"  asked  Walston. 

“Perfectly.  But  why  do  you  ask  the  ques- 
tion ?” 

“ Because  I have  seen  you.” 

“ Where?” 

“ At — Why,  Margaret,  how  do  you  do?” 

The  woman  who  entered  the  room  was  fitted 
to  attract  attention.  She  was  beautiful ; no 
doubt  of  that.  She  carried  herself  perfectly. 
She  was  dressed  in  faultless  taste.  Her  face  had 
magnetism  and  loveliness.  She  was  older,  more 
stylish,  more  womanly,  and  more  self-possessed 
than  when  Edward  had  last  seen  her.  He  arose 
to  greet  her  with  his  old-time  cordiality.  She 
gave  him  a charming  smile  of  welcome,  but  sud- 
denly sbe  sa»’  her  husband.  The  smile  partly 
faded  awav;  she  trembled  a little,  but  in  an  in- 
stant her  social  training  had  asserted  its  power, 
and  she  was  herself  again.  Mr.  Doncaster  had 
arisen  with  tiie  unmistakable  purpose  of  finding 
an  excuse  which  would  get  him  out  of  the  room. 
Walston  saw  it,  and  arose  fully  to  the  situation. 
He  quietly  but  deliberately  closed  the  door. 

“ Now,  sit  right  down,  both  of  you,”  he  said,  as 
if  lie  were  the  host  and  they  the  visitors,  “ and 
let  us  have  a good  old-time  chat.” 

He  looked  at  each,  saw  Margaret  gazing  side- 
ways at  the  window,  saw  Henry  studying  the 
carpet.  He  took  a chair  near  the  door  and  be- 
tween the  husband  and  wife,  but  far  enough  back 
to  get  a view  of  them. 

“ It's  a positive  pleasure  to  see  you  again,”  lie 
said,  with  cordiality.  “Ever  since  I was  best 
man  at  the  wedding  I have  felt  as  if  I were  a 
member  of  this  family,  and  when  I look  around 
your  beautiful  home  and  think  of  my  hotel  life,  I 
feel  like  putting  mv  household  gods  iu  a push- 
cart and  moving  in.” 

“I  thought  you  were  out  West,”  said  Mrs. 
Doncaster. 

“So  I was.  You  remember  that  after  1 left 
college,  and  a few  months  after  vour  marriage, 
father  died.  My  share  of  the  property  was  some 
twenty -five  thousand  dollars.  I took  it,  and  went 
to  a Western  city  to  fill  a long-felt  want.  I 
flatter  myself  that  I filled  it.  I poured  all  the 
twenty-five  thousand  into  it,  and  then  used  the 
rest  of  the  space  as  a grave  for  the  newspaper. 
The  sheriff  officiated,  and  various  creditors  acted 
as  mourners.” 

“ When  did  you  come  East?” 

“ About  a month  ago.  I fully  intended  to  call, 
but  you  know  I had  been  away  five  years,  and 
had  outgrown  my  society  habits.  Then  it  was 
necessary  that  I should  bend  all  my  energies  to 
work,  for  while  some  of  those  creditors  cheated 
me  most  abominably,  I can’t  rest  contented  until 
all  I owe  is  paid.” 

“What  are  you  doing?”  asked  Doncaster. 

“ I am  a reporter  on  the  Comet.  And  that  is 
why  I called  this  evening.” 

This  aroused  Doncaster,  who  until  now  had 
been  politely  indifferent.  He  quit  studying  the 
carpet,  glanced  rapidly  at  Walston,  and  seemed 
to  suspect  the  cause  of  the  visit.  Margaret  took 
a quick  view  at  her  cousin,  but  he  was  as  matter- 
of-fact-looking  as  if  he  had  merely  made  a re- 
mark on  the  state  of  the  weather. 

“Explain  yourself,"  said  Doncaster,  not  with- 
out a little  uneasiness. 

“Certainly.  A report  reached  our  office  to- 
night that  you  two  were  going  to  figure  in  a di- 
vorce sensation.  The  idea  was  preposterous,  but 
to  save  you  from  being  bothered  by  a stranger,  I 
came  myself  to  get  your  denials.  The  rumor  is 
false,  of  course  ?” 

“ I have  nothing  to  say,”  said  Doncaster,  after 
a pause. 

Walston  turned  to  the  wife. 

“ Margaret,  tell  me,  is  this  true  ?” 

“ I prefer  to  say  nothing.” 

“ Then  it  is  true.” 

A pause  and  a sigh. 

“ Who  would  have  thought  it  ? What  a world 
this  is,  and  what  changeful  creatures  wc  are  ! 
To  think  that  you  two— the  best  and  most  de- 
voted lovers  in  the  world — , should  take  such  a 
step.  The  horror  of  it  reconciles  me  to  my  bach- 
elorhood, but  it  makes  me  shudder  in  spite  of  my- 
self.” 

“I  think,”  said  Doncaster,  with  dignity,  “that 
it  would  be  in  better  taste  not  to  discuss  the  mat- 
ter here.” 

“ Henry,  I don’t  agree  with  you.  We  grew  up 
together.  I’ve  known  you  both,  and  been  a friend 
to  each  of  you  since  childhood.  I expect  to  be 
the  same  now.  Much — I may  say  almost  every- 
thing— depends  upon  how  this  ease  is  presented 
to  the  public.  In  journalism  a first  impression 
is  worth  a dozen  supplementary  reports.  I want 
you  both  to  talk  this  matter  over  with  rne.  Mar- 
garet, you  have  retained  Smootes,  haven't  you  ?” 

She  had  been  gazing  with  unbroken  steadiness 
at  the  window,  but  this  sudden  question  was  a 
little  too  much  for  her  composure.  She  turned 
to  Walston,  began  to  speak,  closed  her  lips  again, 
blushed  unmistakably,  and  finally  stammered, 
“ Not  yet,  but  I may." 

capital  selection.  He  is  so  unscrupulous, 
ingenious.  In  one  sentence  he  will  prove 


you  a paragon  of  sweetness  and  light;  in  the 
next  lie  will  picture  you  as  an  abused,  degraded 
wife.” 

She  moved  again,  but  the  blushes  did  not  in- 
crease. A firmness  of  the  lips  showed  that  she 
was  conquering  her  feelings.  The  color  left  her 
cheeks,  and  she  looked  at  Walston  full  face,  and 
raised  her  eyebrows  as  if  in  doubtful  surprise. 
Henry  resumed  his  study  in  carpets. 

“ It  will  be  a very  cheerful  scene,”  pursued 
Walston.  “ You  will  be  the  heroine.  It  is  al- 
ways so  in  a divorce  case.  Sympathy  goes  with 
the  wife.  She  can  sit  dumbly,  and  the  spectators 
will  swear  that  she  is  an  angel.  The  jurymen 
feed  on  her  smiles  and  her  sighs,  softening  with 
pity  and  glow  ing  with  admiration.  Yes,  Marga- 
ret, the  city  will  talk  about  you ; your  portrait  will 
adorn  sensational  papers,  and  you  will  be  able  to 
join  in  the  great  work  of  elevating  the  stage. 
Hut  Henry  ! Ah  ! Henry,  old  fellow,  you  are  m 
for  it  sure  enough ! In  a divorce  case  a husband 
is  always  guilty  until  proven  innocent.  The  guilt 
clings  no  matter  how  you  act.  If  you  smile,  the 
people  will  call  you  a hardened  villain.  If  you 
frown,  they  will  pronounce  you  a dangerous 
brute.  If  you  preserve  an  air  of  gentlemanly  in- 
difference, they  will  consider  you  a coid-souled 
scoundrel.  Every  change  of  countenance  will  be 
a witness  against  you.  Every  shift  of  attitude 
will  he  an  added  damnation  to  your  cause.  The 
husband  in  a divorce  suit  is  the  same  old  story 
of  the  Western  horse-thief — he  acts  guilty,  even 
if  he  is  innocent,  and  he  ought  to  be  hung  any- 
how. Old  fellow,  I pity  you  ; I do,  indeed  !” 

“ Thunk  you,”  said  Doncaster,  coolly.  “ But  I 
must  protest  against  discussing  this  affair  here.” 

“ And  I must  insist.” 

If  it  was  Walston’s  intention  to  nuke  his 
friends  miserable,  he  could  not  have  better  suc- 
ceeded. Henrv  seemed  to  stand  it  stolidly  enough, 
but  Margaret  was  evidently  uneasy.  Both  de- 
voutly wished  that  Walston  had  remained  out 
West.  But  he  was  obdurate. 

“ I'lease  remember,”  he  went  on,  “ that  more 
interests  than  yours  are  at  stake.  You  both 
come  of  good  families — families  that  have  lived 
honorably  and  proudly  for  years  without  the 
taint  of  scandal.  This  thing  to  them  will  be  a 
blow’  of  unspeakable  anguish,  and  it  is  our  duty 
to  nuke  that  blow  as  soft  as  we  can.  Much  will 
depend,  as  I said,  upon  the  first  statement  of  the 
case,  and  upon  the  scope  of  the  evidence.  Don’t 
go  too  deep  in  the  inud.  It  is  not  necessary  un- 
der our  accommodating  divorce  laws.  This  thing 
is  bad  enough.  Don’t  make  it  uny  worse,  for  at 
its  best  it  will  put  a shadow  on  both  your  lives. 
Margaret,  you  will  be  a heroine  for  a few  days, 
but  it  will  not  last.  To  a woman’s  character  too 
much  publicity  is  like  too  much  sunshine  on  a 
photographer’s  negative — it  blurs  and  ruins  it. 
And  as  for  you,  Henrv,  l know  tlie  experience 
will  have  a dangerous  effect.  I feel  that  it  will 
make  you  both  a great  deal  more  miserable  than 
you  are,  after  all  the  romance  and  beauty  of  your 
love.  But  I beg  pardon  for  talking  so  much.  I’m 
taking  up  time.  Let’s  get  to  business.  I want 
you  both  to  explain  yourselves,  and  then  I will 
suggest  how  it  shall  be  published  ; and  in  this 
way  we  shall  make  the  least  scandalous  showing 
to  tiie  public.  It  will  protect  you  both.  Now, 
Henry.” 

“Look  here,  Edward;  I object  to  this  tiling.” 

“ The  objection  is  overruled.  Tell  me,  frankly, 
what  is  the  cause.” 

" I prefer  not.” 

“.So  would  1 ; but  it  is  for  your  own  and  your 
family’s  protection.” 

There  was  an  uncomfortable  silence.  Henrv 
nrose,  walked  up  the  room,  and  then  back  again. 
Presently  lie  found  his  speech,  and  it  came  out 
by  starts  and  quits*  as  if  lie  wanted  to  say  some- 
thing, and  yet  to  say  as  little  as  possible. 

“ My  statement,”  he  begim,  “ shall  be  brief. 
A happy  couple  come  into  possession  of  money 
and  go  into  fashionable  society.  The  wife  re- 
ceives a great  deal  of  attention  from  men  the 
husband  does  not  like.  The  husband  objects  in 
vain,  and  then  begins  to  drown  his  objections  in 
alcohol.  lie  drifts  into  a rapid  set,  and  iic  and 
iiis  wife  drift  apart.  Each  is  proud,  and  each 
maintains  a stand.  Tiie  gulf  widens,  the  hus- 
band’s dissipation  increases.  He  finally  gets 
drunk,  gets  into  a fight,  gets  arrested,  and  dis- 
graces himself  and  his  family,  but  fortunately  es- 
capes newspaper  notoriety  because  his  name  isn’t 
recognized  in  the  police  court.” 

“Well,  that’s  pretty  bad.  Now,  Margaret, 
what  have  you  to  say  ?” 

Now  it  was  Margaret’s  time  to  arise.  She  went 
to  the  w indow  and  looked  at  vacancy  through  the 
lace  curtain.  When  she  answered,  she  was  calm- 
er than  her  husband  bad  been. 

“ I have  li**le  to  add  to  w hat  you  have  heard. 
Wc  have  been  drifting  apart  until  separation 
will  be  the  best  for  both.  I am  tired  of  insane 
jealousy,  tired  of  lieing  accused  of  things  of 
which  I was  never  guilty.  I have  stood  the 
nightly  desertion  as  heroically  as  I could,  hut 
when  there  comes  the  disgrace  of  a street  fight 
in  the  company  of  notorious  men,  und  with  the 
night  spent  in  jail,  I most  emphatically  object.” 

Walston  sighed.  The  clock  on  the  mantel 
ticked  industriously ; otherwise  the  room  was 
depressinglv  quiet. 

“Of  course,  all  your  old  love  for  each  other  is 
dead?”  was  his  next  question. 

It  came  suddenly.  Neither  was  prepared  for 
it.  Henrv  flushed  with  anger.  Margaret  grew 
whiter  and  more  nervous.  They  now  almost 
wished  he  was  buried  in  that  Western  grave  with 
his  newspaper. 

“ I beg  pardon  for  asking  such  a question. 
Each  of  you  is  too  polite  to  answer  it.  Well, 
I’ll  answer  it  fur  you.  Of  course  it  is  dead; 
buried  deep  in  that  gulf  which  now  separates 
you.” 

Doncaster  arose.  He  looked  at  Edward  with 
no  disguised  wrath,  and  spoke  with  undoubted 
sarcasm.  “ If  your  cross-examination  is  over,” 


he  said,  “ you  will  please  excuse  me  until  the  trial 
is  regularly  called." 

“ Certainly  not,”  replied  W alston.  “ Why,  great 
Jupiter,  man,  we  haven’t  begun  yet ! You  haven’t 
given  me  any  facts  at  all.  Your  general  state- 
ments— both  of  them — are  not  worth  the  breath 
that  it  took  to  say  them.  I must  have  instances, 
dates,  charges,  and  all  the  other  details.  Who 
are  the  corespondents  ?” 

“ The  corespondents  ?”  exclaimed  Henry,  flush- 
ing still  more,  and  looking  at  Edward  as  if  he 
could  kill  him  in  eold  blood. 

“ The  corespondents  ?”  repeated  Margaret, 
aghast  and  ghastly. 

“Yes,  the  corespondents?  That  is  only  one 
of  the  details.  You  must  give  them  ull  to  me 
We  want  two  columns  about  the  case  for  to-mor- 
row’s paper." 

“Two  columns?”  said  Margaret,  with  a gasp, 
as  she  grabbed  the  arm  of  the  chair  for  support. 

“ Yes,  two  columns,  and  more  if  we  can  get  it 
—all  on  the  first  page,  in  large  type  and  with  a 
display  head.” 

The  thought  was  too  much  for  Marguret.  She 
lost  her  speech  ill  the  horror  of  the  thought. 
Henry  took  a rapid  excursion  up  the  room. 

“ Edward,"  he  demanded,  as  he  came  back, 
“ can’t  this  thing  be  kept  out  ? I’ll  pay  you— the 
newspaper — anybody  for  it.” 

“ Yes,  can’t  it  be  kept  out?”  added  Margaret, 
with  a plaintiveness  that  would  have  touched  any 
heart  but  Walston’s. 

“ Of  course  it  can’t.  And  what  if  it  could  ? It 
would  be  ten  times  worse  when  the  papers  were 
filed  in  court,  for  it  would  set  a man  from  every 
office  searching  for  scandals  about  you  both.” 
He  was  piling  it  on  at  the  sacrifice  of  some  truth. 
“ Now  look  here,”  he  continued,  “ why  don’t 
you  act  sensibly?  If  you  are  going  into  this 
notoriety,  you’d  just  as  well  prepare  to  face  the 
music.  You  must  begin  by  getting  rid  of  your 
emotional  ideas.  You  must  chloroform  your 
nerves,  put  ice-water  in  your  veins,  and  dismiss 
all  your  preconceived  notions  of  delicacy.  I ad- 
vise you  to  begin  now.  Compose  yourselves  and 
collect  your  facts  while  I go  to  my  overcoat  for 
my  note-book.” 

Henry  and  Margaret  were  entirely  too  con- 
founded to  reply  at  once.  He  was  angry  beyond 
measure.  She  was  as  pale  as  the  lace  curtain  to 
which  she  was  clinging.  Both  devoutly  wished 
that  Walston  was  in  that  grave.  He,  however, 
while  calm  as  a corpse,  was  otherwise  quite  alive, 
and  was  walking  toward  the  door 

“Two  columns — corespondents — ” Margaret 
began  to  mutter. 

Henry  found  his  speech  in  some  soul-felt  words 
that  referred  to  newspapers,  and  hoped  for  their 
extermination. 

Walston  partly  opened  the  door.  Then  he 
paused,  and  finally  closed  it  again. 

“This  thing  is  sad  for  us  all,”  he  said,  return- 
ing to  his  chair.  “ I feel  it  as  keenly  as  you  do. 
Let  us  rest  a minute  or  two.  We  can  talk  bet- 
ter afterward,  and  I know  an  experience  of  life 
that  may  help  us  along  a little.  Sit  down,  Mar- 
garet, and  I will  tell  it  to  you.  I won’t  keep  you 
long.” 

She  obediently  took  the  chair  near  the  window, 

“ It’s  a true  story  of  two  young  lives  somewhat 
like  yours.  It  was  ail  ideal  lore-match,  an  ideal 
wedding,  an  ideal  first  chapter  of  matrimony 
The  two  were  of  excellent  families.  Money  came 
to  them  by  inheritance.  They  plunged  into  fash- 
ionable society  in  the  city  and  at  the  resorts. 
She  was  a woman  of  beauty,  fond  of  admiration, 
and  burdened  with  a huge  supply  of  innocent 
intentions.  He  was  a handsome  fellow,  with 
too  much  jealousy  and  pride,  and  too  little  tol- 
erance and  judgment.  He  objected  to  the  crowd 
of  admirers  that  surrounded  his  wife,  and  ob- 
jected to  her  coquetry.  She  tried  to  laugh  away 
the  objections.  She  did  not  succeed.  He  be- 
gan to  like  champagne  too  well,  and  to  drink 
it  too  freely.  Alcohol  developed  his  suspicious 
nature  and  enlarged  his  obstiuacy.  From  cham- 
pagne was  but  a step  to  brandy  and  whiskey. 
From  bright  fellows  was  but  a degree  to  fellows 
not  so  bright  but  more  capacious  in  the  matter 
of  drink.  The  wife  considered  this  a loss  of 
interest  in  her,  a cooling  and  a departure  of  love, 
and  a steady  degradation  of  the  home.  She 
increased  her  fashionable  frolics,  made  herself 
more  attractive  to  the  popinjays  of  society.  The 
quarrels  began  and  increased.  The  one  dissi- 
pated in  the  matter  of  admiration  and  atten- 
tion ; the  other  in  the  direction  of  intemperance 
and  rapid  companions.  Finally,  one  night  this 
fool  of  a husband  got  on  a drunk  of  unusual  pro- 
portions. When  he  reached  a certain  restaurant 
he  was  decidedly  unsteady.  I was  sitting  at  a 
table  with  a friend.  He  was  standing  near,  lean- 
ing on  the  end  of  the  bar,  but  his  back  was  turn- 
ed mv  way,  and  I did  not  recognize  him,  although 
I knew  him  well.  Presently  a crowd  of  swells  in 
full  dress  came  in  and  took  a position  not  far 
from  him,  but  their  backs  were  also  turned  to  his. 
They  were  exchanging  new  and  alleged  experi- 
ences with  the  usual  reckless  mendacity  of  their 
set.  To  them  a woman’s  honor  is  nothing ; they 
would  blackguard  an  angel  in  order  to  boast  of 
an  adventure.  They  talked  of  various  ladies. 
Presently  one  of  them  mentioned  the  name  of  the 
wife  in  an  insinuating  ambiguous  way  that  show- 
ed what  a contemptible  cur  lie  was.  I arose  to 
resent  it,  but  before  I could  get  fully  up,  I saw 
that  drunkard  arouse  himself.  ‘ You  are  a cow- 
ardly liar,’  I heard  him  say,  and  he  had  not  more 
than  said  il,  when  he  jumped  forward,  and  with 
a swinging  blow  laid  that  scoundrel  on  the  mar- 
ble floor.  It  was  beautifully  done,  and,  what  was 
better,  lie  followed  it  up  with  more  of  the  same 
kind,  and  for  about  two  minutes  there  was  as 
pretty  a scrimmage  ns  ever  look  place.  A police- 
man came  in  and  arrested  the  man.  I hurried 
to  the  station,  and  did  what  I could  to  keep  the 
affair  quiet.  I thought  he  saw  and  recognized 
me,  but  I found  out  tp-night  that  he  did  not.” 

Walston  pause*!.  I I Henry’s  uneasiuess  had 
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been  steadily  on  the  increase.  Margaret  seemed 
in  a condition  of  collapsed  uncertainty,  but  when 
no  one  spoke,  she  quietly  asked, 

“ Well,  what  does  your  story  mean  ?” 

“Nothing;  absolutely  nothing.”  He  looked 
toward  Henry,  and  saw  that  he  was  very  much 
worked  up.  Now  was  the  time,  he  thought,  for 
his  climax,  and  so  he  went  on  with  his  answer. 
“ That  fool  of  a husband,"  he  said,  “ never  ex- 
plained the  true  circumstances  to  his  wife,  and 
she,  suffering  from  the  neglect,  largely  his  fault 
and  partly  caused  by  her  own  folly,  and  growing 
desperate  at  wlmt  she  thought  was  a mere  drunk- 
en row,  decided  to  apply  for  a divorce.”  At  this 
point  Henry  arose  and  advanced  toward  the  door. 
Walston  was  ready  for  him.  “Now,  Henry,  you 
needn’t  try  to  creep  out  of  here  in  that  way.  You 
know  you  were  a fool.” 

Margaret  relaxed  her  hold  on  the  lace  curtain, 
and  her  face  became  one  anxious  interrogation. 

“ Was  it-” 

“Yes,”  said  Walston,  taking  the  words  from 
her,  “the  brute  of  a husband  was  Henry.” 

Henry  tried  to  continue  his  progress  toward 
the  door,  but  Walston  placed  his  hand  on  his 
shoulder  and  detained  him. 

“ Now  you  two  remain  here  a moment  while  I 
go  to  my  overcoat  and  get  my  note-book.” 

Then  he  whirled  himself  out  of  the  room,  and 
brought  the  door  to  with  an  unmistakable  slam. 

It  took  him  some  time  to  get  what  he  wanted, 
and  when  he  returned  lie  found  a reconciliation 
progressing  under  a flag  of  truce. 

“Now  you  are  sensible,”  was  his  cheery  com- 
ment. “You  needed  a little  earthquake  to  close 
up  that  gulf,  and  I’m  glad  the  shock  has  come.” 
Then  he  suddenly  changed.  “ But,  by  Jove,  it 
isn’t  right.  The  Conut  is  holding  two  columns 
for  this — two  columns  at  eight  dollars  a column 
— a dead  loss  of  sixteen  dollars.” 

Evidently  they  did  not  care  for  the  loss,  for 
they  seemed  to  be  trying  to  frame  something  to 
say  to  their  friend. 

“We  want — ” began  Henry. 

“ Me  to  come  up  for  Sunday  dinner,”  put  in 
Walston.  “ You  dine  at  six?  All  right.  I ac- 
cept, and  I warn  you  now  that  I shall  take  my 
revenge  by  eating  the  whole  sixteen  dollars’ 
worth.” 

“ Oh,  we  won’t  complain,”  said  Henry.  “ Sun- 
day, you  know,  happens  to  be  the  sixth  anni- 
versary of  our  marriage.  I was  thinking  of  it 
when  you  called.” 

“And  so  was  I,”  said  Margaret. 

Walston  stopped  on  his  way  down-town  to 
look  in  upon  the  religious  meeting.  He  got  what 
he  wanted  of  the  proceedings,  and  sauntered  on 
to  the  office. 

“ I’m  very  sorry,”  he  said  to  the  city  editor, 
“ but  that  rumor  about  the  Doncasters  is  a mis- 
take. There  will  be  no  divorce.  I saw  both 
parties.  The  Hottentot  Society  isn’t  doing  much 
now,  because  it  is  autumn  and  the  overcoats  are 
in  use,  but  they  hope  to  get  along  better  in  the 
spring.  How  much  do  you  wish  of  it?" 

“Oh,  burn  the  Hottentots!  What  I wanted 
was  that  divorce  case.  It  is  very  disappointing.” 

“Very,”  echoed  Walston. 

Lynn  R.  Mekkixs. 


THE  SQUADRON  OF  EVOLUTION. 

For  the  first  time  an  American  squadron  of  mod- 
ern ships  of  war  is  to  sail  in  European  waters. 
The  ships  that  left  the  Brooklyn  Navy-yard  on  No- 
vember 18th,  under  command  of  Admiral  Walker, 
are  not  the  best  of  their  respective  classes,  either 
at  home  or  abroad.  The  art  of  naval  construction 
has  advanced  since  the  Atlanta , Boston,  and  Chi- 
cago were  launched.  Our  own  navy  has  better 
vessels,, which,  however,  are  not  yet  in  condition 
to  be  sent  to  sea.  The  Charleston,  Baltimore,  and 
Newark  are  very  much  superior  to  the  Chicago , 
for  instance,  developing  greater  horse  power  and 
making  better  speed.  Still,  the  four  ships  of  Ad- 
miral Walker’s  fleet,  in  their  construction,  efficien- 
cy, sailing,  and  sea  qualities,  will  do  the  country 
and  its  navy  credit.  They  will  compare  excellent- 
ly well  with  the  foreign  ships  that  they  are  likely 
to  meet,  and  will  be  rated  everywhere  as  worthy 
achievements  in  the  art  of  naval  construction. 
Every  navy  has,  among  its  good  and  serviceable 
ships,  vessels  that  are  inferior  to  the  four  that 
constitute  this  squadron ; while,  so  far  as  the  com- 
fort of  those  aboard  her  is  concerned,  the  Chicago 
is  one  of  best  ships  in  the  world. 

It  is  a fleet  of  evolution.  The  ships  composing 
it  have  been  named.  It  was  expected  that  the  Dol- 
phin would  make  a fifth,  but  she  will  remain  at 
home.  The  Chicago  is  the  largest,  and  is  the  flag- 
ship. Her  displacement  is  4500  tons,  while  that  of 
the  Atlanta  and  Boston,  which  are  twin  ships,  is 
3000  tons.  The  contract  horse  power  of  the  Chi- 
cago was  5000,  which  was  exceeded  on  her  trial. 
She  has  developed  a maximum  speed  of  more  than 
16  knots,  and  an  average  speed  of  more  than 
15  knots.  The  contract  horse-power  of  the  Bos- 
ton and  Atlanta  was  3500.  On  the  trials  the 
Atlanta  fell  short,  developing  only  3200,  while 
the  Boston  developed  4200.  The  speed  attained 
at  last  summer’s  tests  ut  Newport  was  as  follows : 
Chicago,  16.25;  Yorklown,  17.20. 

The  armament  of  these  three  ships  is  very 
heavy.  The  Chicago  has  a main  battery  of  four 
8-inch  guns,  eight  6-inch,  and  two  5-inch  guns ; 
and  the.  Boston  and  Atlanta  each  two  8-inch  and 
six  6-inch  guns.  The  Yorklown  has  six  6-inch 
guns.  The  Chicago  carries  400  officers  and  men, 
the  Boston  and  Atlanta  each  250  officers  and 
men. 

The  fourth  ship,  the  Yorklown , is  smaller  than 
the  others.  She  is  a gun-boat  of  1700  tons  dis- 
placement. She  lias  a horse  power  of  2200,  and 
has  developed  a speed  of  16j  knots. 

In  addition  to  the  regular  officers  of  the  Chicago 
are  the  members  of  the  commanding  officer’s 
staff,  Admiral  WidKerJlvho  for  the  purposoEf  this 
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miral.  His  staff  consists  of  Captain  H.  B.  Robe- 
son ; Lieutenant  S.  A.  Staunton,  flag  lieutenant; 
and  a lieutenant  as  secretary,  who  has  not  been 
selected. 

The  following  are  the  commanding  officers  of 
the  different  vessels  of  the  fleet : Chicago,  Captain 
H.  B.  Robeson;  Atlanta , Captain  J.  A.  Howell; 
Boston,  Captain  James  O’Kane  ; Yorklown , Com- 
mander F.  E.  Chadwick. 

These  four  ships  that  have  started  on  their  way 
to  Europe  will  keep  well  together  on  their  jour- 
ney across  the  ocean.  They  will  make  first  for 
Lisbon,  and  will  then  go  into  the  Mediterranean, 
where  they  will  cruise  during  the  winter,  visiting 
Gibralter,  Toulon,  Nice,  Malta,  and  possibly  going 
as  far  as  Alexandria. 

There  is  an  idea  abroad  that  the  squadron  is 
sent  over  as  a social  or  political  pageant.  If.  is 
not  so.  Other  American  fleets  and  single  ships 
have  made  visits  of  ceremony,  and  it  is  doubtless 
due  to  these  incidents  in  our  naval  history  that 
Admiral  Walker’s  command  is  supposed  to  be  an 
exhibition  of  our  new  ships.  The  character  of 
the  ships  themselves,  compared  with  others  that 
are  in  process  of  construction  and  almost  ready 
to  go  to  sea  fully  armed  and  equipped,  affords  a 
sufficient  contradiction  to  this  notion.  If  the 
government  were  seeking  to  make  a show,  it 
would  wait  a year  or  two,  or  at  least  until  the 
Baltimore,  and  possibly  the  Charleston,  eould  be 
added  to  the  fleet.  It  is  not  like  the  visit  of  Far- 
ragut,  which  was  a splendid  ovation  from  one  end 
of  Europe  to  the  other,  at  a lime,  too,  when  the 
United  States  stood  at  the  front  of  naval  powers. 
When  Admiral  Alden  went  to  Europe  with  his 
large  fleet,  the  Wabash  being  the  flag-ship,  there 
were  no  better  wooden  war  vessels  in  the  world 
than  those  which  sailed  under  his  command. 
And  it  was  not  only  in  the  wooden  ships  that  this 
country  excelled.  In  the  war  of  the  rebellion 
the  Monitors  gave  an  impulse  to  the  building  of 
armored  vessels.  Armored  vessels  had  been  con- 
structed before,  but  in  the  Monitors  were  com- 
bined the  greatest  power  in  offensive  fighting 
with  the  least  and  strongest  exposed  surface. 
When  the  A/iantonomoh  visited  Europe,  about 
1868,  she  was  a wonder  in  naval  architecture. 

The  social  functions  of  the  present  fleet  will 
be  limited.  There  will  be  official  visits,  dinners, 
and  receptions,  but,  unless  the  weather  of  the 
winter  is  very  bad,  stays  in  port  will  be  short, 
and  the  pageantry  of  the  cruise  w ill  be  compara- 
tively unimportant.  The  squadron  has  not  gone 
abroad  to  compete  with  Mr.  Barnum.  Still  there 
w ill  be  social  functions,  and  those  which  are  of- 
ficial will  be  on  patterns  that  have  been  followed 
almost  from  time  immemorial. 

Our  consular  officers  have  rank  equivalent  to 
that  of  the  navy.  A consul-general,  for  example, 
ranks  with  a commodore,  and  a consul  with  a 
captain.  When  the  fleet  reaches  a port  where 
there  is  a consular  officer,  Admiral  YValker  will 
send  an  officer  of  suitable  rank  to  him  with  the 
information  that  lie  is  in  port,  and  that  a boat 
will  be  in  readiness  at  any  time  he  may  find  it 
convenient  to  make  his  visit  to  the  flag-ship.  The 
visit  is  duly  made,  and  is  returned.  It  is  very 
likely  that  the  admiral  will  give  the  consul  a 
dinner,  and  he  will  be  asked  to  the  balls  or  other 
entertainments  which  are  given  by  the  officers  of 
the  wardroom.  The  average  consul  will  go;  if 
he  is  above  the  average,  he  will  reciprocate  the 
admiral’s  invitation  to  dinner.  It  is  not  often, 
however,  that  an  officer  of  the  American  navy 
has  the  opportunity  to  put  his  legs  under  the 
mahogany  of  an  American  consul.  With  minis- 
ters the  case  is  different.  The  first  visit  is  made 
by  the  commanding  officer  of  the  fleet  or  ship, 
and  the  first  dinner  is  given  by  the  minister. 

If  a foreign  fleet  is  in  port  when  our  own  en- 
ters, the  question  of  the  first  visit  is  wholly  de- 
pendent upon  the  respective  rank  of  the  com- 
manding officers.  The  junior  officer  makes  the 
first  call,  no  matter  who  may  be  the  later  arrival. 
Then  there  follows  mutual  dinner  giving,  and  this 
is  not  confined  to  the  admirals,  commodores,  and 
captains.  The  officers  of  the  wardrooms  of  the 
fleets  entertain  one  another,  and  there  are  rounds 
of  festivities  participated  in  by  the  society  of 
the  port.  Ami  some  day  the  commanding  officer, 
if  the  fleet  happens  to  be  at  the  capital  of  a 
kingdom  or  empire,  receives  a notification  from 
the  Lord  Chamberlain  that  his  Majesty  will  be 
pleased  to  receive  Admiral  John  Paul  Jones  and 
bis  officers  on  such  a day,  at  such  an  hour,  and 
that  carriages  will  be  in  waiting  at  a stated  time. 
If  the  fleet  is  large,  or  if  the  proposed  entertain- 
ment is  a dinner,  the  number  of  officers  is  limit- 
ed, and  the  invitation  is  to  the  admiral  and  so 
many  officers.  When  the  grand  occasion  ar- 
rives, the  two  parties  to  the  function,  royalty  and 
the  American  navy,  stand  in  each  other’s  pres- 
ence arrayed  in  gala  robes,  and  pay  each  other 
and  each  other’s  country  high-sounding  compli- 
ments. The  navy  is  very  strong  on  its  social 
side,  and  for  social  occasions  there  has  been  in- 
vented a special  dress  suit  which  is  as  much  like 
a uniform  as  it  is  like  citizens’  evening  dress,  and 
vice  versa.  It  is  probable  that  no  more  awkward 
way  of  adding  to  an  officer’s  wardrobe  and  ex- 
penses was  ever  devised.  Still,  the  very  fact  of 
its  existence  indicates  the  social  demand  upon 
the  navy — a kind  of  demand  that  the  Indians  and 
cattle  lords  of  the  plains  never  think  of  making 
on  the  army. 

These  social  functions  are  expensive,  and  it  is 
well  for  the  officers  of  this  squadron  of  evolution 
that  the  ships  will  not  be  in  port  long  at  a time. 
A winter  at  Nice,  or  at  any  of  the  many  resorts 
of  the  Mediterranean,  would  probably  find  the  of- 
ficers with  their  future  pay  heavily  mortgaged. 
The  government  of  the  United  States  does  not 
give  to  its  diplomatic  or  naval  officers  a fund  for 
entertainment,  after  the  fashion  of  Great  Britain 
and  other  European  powers,  and  the  consequence 
is  that  the  commanding  officer  of  the  American 
fleet  in  Europe  is  usually  poorer  when  he  comes 
home  than  when  he  sails.  The  pay  and  ex- 
tras of  a British  rear-admiral  are  £1642 — a little 


more  than  the  pay  of  the  same  grade  in  our  own 
service;  but  the  British  officer  is  not  obliged  to 
pay  for  his  official  entertainments,  having  a fund 
for  that  purpose  about  equal  to  his  pay.  The 
result  is  that  while  the  entertainments  of  Amer- 
ican fleet  commanders  are  necessarily  much  sim- 
pler than  those  of  foreign  services,  they  are  al- 
together too  burdensome.  The  wardroom  bulls 
and  entertainments  are  paid  for  by  contributions, 
and  as  our  lieutenants  receive  nearly,  if  not  quite, 
twice  as  much  pay  as  British  officers  of  similar 
rank,  the  American  ships  show  up  very  well  in 
contrast  with  the  others. 

The  ships  that  go  upon  this  cruise,  with  the 
exception  of  the  Yorklown,  have  been  completed 
for  a long  time ; but  they  are  the  first  ships,  and 
spent  their  first  commissions  at  the  dock  under- 
going changes  and  improvements.  Now  that  they 
are  ready  for  sea,  and  there  are  enough  of  them 
to  constitute  a small  fleet,  the  work  of  instructing 
officers  and  men  in  their  management  begins. 
The  ships  being  built,  the  navy  is  not  thereby  re- 
constructed. The  ships  are  modern  ; they  are  ns 
different  as  can  be  from  the  old  war  ships  in 
which  our  officers  have  been  unwillingly  cruising 
for  twenty  years  or  more,  feeling  more  at  home 
among  the  canoes  of  the  Gold  Coast  of  Africa 
than  in  the  society  of  the  iron  clads  of  England, 
France,  and  Italy.  The  modern  ship  and  its 
modern  armament  require  that  officers  and  men 
should  go  to  school  again  for  the  purpose  of  ac- 
quiring an  easy  familiarity  with  their  new  mate- 
rial. Properly  enough  the  command  of  the  fleet 
of  evolution,  which  is  to  serve  as  a school  of  in- 
struction for  officers  and  men,  is  given  to  the  of- 
ficer who,  of  allothers  of  appropriate  rank,  has  had 
the  most  to  do  with  the  work  of  reconstruction. 

The  difference  between  the  art  of  seaman- 
ship of  to-day  and  that  when  the  war  of  1812 
was  fought  is  so  great  that  the  kind  of  men 
who  fought  the  wooden  ships  of  the  earlier 
day  would  not  make  good  officers  in  modern 
vessels.  Instead  of  the  “ hearts  of  oak,”  who 
used  to  furl  sails,  take  in  reefs,  and  spend  their 
hours  of  repentance  aloft,  firing  their  little  carron- 
ades  at  the  enemy,  and  receiving  his  fire  in  re- 
turn with  a right  good-will,  the  modern  navy  de- 
mands accomplished  students  of  scienee  to  run 
the  engines  and  manage  its  vessels.  Mathema- 
ticians and  electricians  must  fire  its  guns  and  di- 
rect its  torpedoes.  The  modern  ship  of  war  is  a 
big  machine  shop,  made  of  iron,  lighted  by  elec- 
tricity, moved  by  steam  produced  by  force-draft 
boilers.  Its  armament  is  strange  to  every  man 
in  the  navy.  For  the  first  time  we  have  breech- 
loaders that  carry  250- pound  shells  between  seven 
and  eight  miles ; we  have  Hotchkiss  guns  that 
fire  with  wonderful  rapidity.  We  have  spars  for 
torpedoes,  search  lights  to  find  the  enemy,  and  a 
great  variety  of  nets  and  other  devices  for  the 
protection  of  the  man-of-war  against  the  insid- 
ious attacks  of  torpedo-boats.  The  internal  con- 
struction of  the  ship  is  new,  and  though  it  corre- 
sponds somewhat  in  general  features  with  the 
old  line-of-battle  ship,  there  is  sufficient  differ- 
ence to  make  constant  drills  essential. 

It  follows  from  this  that  us  the  new  cruisers 
and  armored  vessels  are  finished,  they  must  be 
kept  at  sea  a good  deal,  and  will  probably  be 
sailed  in  small  fleets  as  much  as  possible.  In 
order  that  the  navy  may  be  really  reconstructed 
and  modernized  in  all  respects,  it  is  essential  that 
the  officers  should  be  taught  the  most  perfect 
familiarity  with  their  new  instruments.  They 
must  sail  upon  and  handle  the  new  ships,  new 
guns,  new  engines  and  boilers,  new  torpedoes  and 
electrical  machines,  so  much  as  to  acquire  that 
familiarity  with  them  that  Jacky  had  with  his 
sheets  and  halyards  and  powder  buckets. 

Every  one  who  has  to  do  with  the  propulsion 
and  fighting  of  his  ship  must  learn  his  business. 
There  are  a great  many  officers  in  the  navy  of 
the  United  States  who  have  followed  the  devel- 
opment of  modern  navies  very  closely,  but  they 
have  not  had  the  opportunity  to  become  practi- 
cally expert  in  the  manipulation  of  the  modern 
machine.  The  twin  screws  and  the  force-draft 
boiler  demand  the  careful  study  of  the  engineer, 
while  modern  artillery  and  torpedo  practice  re- 
quire not  only  special  technical  instruction,  in- 
volving a very  thorough  training  in  mathematics 
and  electric  arts,  but  actual  work  with  the  guns 
and  projectiles.  The  evolutions  of  the  modern 
fleet  have  been  greatly  modified  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  torpedo,  the  defences  against  it,  the 
electric  light,  the  long-range  and  quick-firing  guns, 
with  their  heavy  shells  of  great  explosive  energy. 
The  annual  manoeuvres  of  the  foreign  fleets  are, 
and  for  several  years  have  been,  of  the  most  tech- 
nical kind,  and  have  served  for  schools  for  officers 
and  men  in  modern  gunnery  and  torpedo  prac- 
tice, in  the  art  of  seamanship  as  applied  to  new 
ships,  in  the  tactics  and  strategy  required  to 
meet  the  demands  of  the  most  improved  forms 
of  torpedoes  and  ordnance.  Tactics  on  the  high 
seas  and  in  the  harbors  of  the  enemy  are  studied 
at  these  manoeuvres.  I cannot  do  better,  for  the 
. purpose  of  indicating  the  absolute  necessity  of 
such  cruises  as  this  fleet  has  begun,  than  to  quote 
from  an  interesting  essay  on  naval  training  by 
Lieutenant  Staunton,  Admiral  Walker’s  flag  lieu- 
tenant, published  by  the  “Office  of  Naval  Intel- 
ligence” in  1888.  In  the  course  of  that  article 
Lieutenaut  Staunton  said : 

“ The  introduction  of  the  ram  and  torpedo  as 
offensive  naval  w'eapons  makes  the  thorough  and 
exhaustive  study  of  manoeuvring  and  the  results 
of  position — the  faculty  of  giving  and  avoiding 
blows — perhaps  the  most  valuable  training  to  a 
naval  officer  who  will  one  day  command.  It  is 
something  like  the  thrust  and  parry  of  the  swords- 
man, but  with  this  additional  feature,  that  each 
move  has  a necessary  and  inevitable  relation  to 
that  which  follows,  and  that  the  cumulative  advan- 
tage or  disadvantage  of  a number  of  successive 
moves  means  victory  or  disaster.  In  a single  ship 
these  qualities  will  be  taxed  to  the  utmost.  In  a 
general  action,  where  the  mameuvring  of  a single 
ship  must  be  subordinated  to  that  of  the  fleet  of 


which  it  forms  a part,  there  may  not  be  the  same 
scope  for  captains;  but  a combat  between  two 
equally  matched  ships  will  be  a combat  between 
gladiators,  each  with  his  spear  and  shield,  in 
which  nerve,  audacity,  and  skill  will  win.” 

It  is  easily  understood  that  the  officer  who  wins 
in  a fight  of  this  character,  other  things  being 
equal,  will  be  the  man  who  is  most  familiar  with 
his  implements  of  war,  who  knows  precisely  what 
the  ship  will  accomplish,  whose  gun  crews  handle 
their  pieces  most  rapidly  and  effectively,  whose 
engineers  can  get  the  utmost  out  of  their  machin- 
ery, who  best  conforms  his  own  operations  to 
those  of  the  rest  of  the  fleet,  and  who  manipu- 
lates shells  and  torpedoes  to  the  utmost  advan- 
tage, whose  electric  search  lights  are  always  do- 
ing their  work. 

The  sea-figlit  of  the  wars  to  come  will  be  terri- 
bly destructive.  In  the  struggle  between  ord- 
nance and  the  target  the  gun  has  won,  and  the 
heavy  armament  of  a modern  ship, throwing  shells 
that  will  break  up  the  stoutest  and  thickest  armor 
that  has  yet  been  invented,  must  send  to  the  bot- 
tom any  opposing  vessel  which  comes  within  its 
range.  The  fact  that  guns  carry  heavy  projectiles 
for  miles  does  not  put  an  end  to  “ close  quarters.” 
The  captain  of  a ship  who  is  worth  his  salt  will 
not  take  advantage  of  the  long  range  of  modern 
artillery.  If  an  officer  should  undertake  to  fight 
a marine  duel  at  a distance,  he  would  very  speed- 
ily find  himself  pursued  by  his  more  enterprising 
enemy.  But  a good  officer  will  seek  his  enemy, 
just  as  good  men  have  always  done,  and  will  not 
throw  his  shot  away  into  the  sea.  What  lie  will 
try  to  do  will  be  to  get  close  enough  to  fire  with 
a flat  trajectory  straight  into  the  enemy’s  ship, 
relying  on  pouring  in  his  shell  with  great  rapidity, 
in  order  that  he  may  have  filled  his  enemy’s  hull 
full  of  explosives  before  the  latter  has  had  a 
chance  to  fatally  injure  his  own  ship.  And  this 
kind  of  a fight  will  be  won  by  the  best  trained  men 
handling  skilfully  very  fast  and  obedient  ships. 
Officers  and  men  must  work  with  the  utmost  cool- 
ness and  nerve,  and  all  this  cannot  be  acquired 
except  by  constant  drill  with  ships  and  guns  that 
are  now  almost  absolutely  new  to  the  navy  of  the 
United  States. 

As  to  the  training  required  by  the  firemen  of 
the  navy  in  the  modern  vessels,  this  is  what  En- 
gineer-in-chief Melville  had  to  say  in  one  of  his 
annual  reports;  “Now  that  the  time  is  rapidly- 
approaching  when  the  boilers  of  all  vessels  in  the 
navy  will  be  worked  under  forced  draft,  steps 
should  be  taken  to  educate  the  men  of  the  fire- 
room  force  up  to  their  new  duties.  A fireman  ac- 
customed only  to  natural  draft  becomes  demoral- 
ized when  set  to  work  in  a fire-room  where  the 
fires  are  urged  to  their  utmost  by  powerful  blow- 
ers, and  when  the  evaporation  is  so  rapid  that 
but  a momentary  stoppage  or  derangement  of  the 
feed  apparatus  might  lead  to  disastrous  results. 
The  education  needed  to  enable  the  men  to  face 
this  state  of  affairs  is  nothing  more  nor  less  than 
experience  with  it.” 

This  brief  and  incomplete  statement  of  the  de- 
mands of  the  new  Bhips  and  the  new  armaments 
upon  the  officers  and  men  of  the  navy  will  be  suf- 
ficient, perhaps,  to  indicate  the  character  of  the 
cruise  on  which  the  squadron  of  evolution  has  de- 
parted. Admiral  Walker  lias  not  taken  the  ships 
abroad  to  show  them  to  the  naval  authorities  of 
Europe,  for  Europe  has  better  ships.  Incident- 
ally, of  course,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  United 
States  has  taken  the  first  step  to  regain  her  old 
place  among  first-rate  naval  powers.  Neither  is 
the  fleet  going  abroad  to  give  those  who  are  fa- 
vored by  being  ordered  to  it  a sailor’s  holiday. 
Doubtless,  as  has  already  been  said,  there  will  be 
the  pageantry  of  social  functions,  and  Admiral 
Walker  and  some  of  his  officers  may  receive  the 
hospitality  of  a king  or  two — mayhap  of  an  em- 
peror, of  the  imperial  lot  there  being  one  who  has 
recently  expressed  much  interest  in  ships  ami 
sailor  men.  There  will  be  dinners  and  balls  and 
other  gayeties,  which  no  generous  soul  will  be- 
grudge those  who  enjoy  them  and  pay  for  them. 
But  there  will  be  very  much  less  of  this  than  usu- 
ally falls  to  the  lot  of  the  men  who  spend  thei  r 
wiuters  cruising  in  the  Mediterranean.  The  squad- 
ron is  chiefly  organized  for  work  and  instruction, 
and  not  many  days  will  be  passed  in  idling  in 
port.  It  is  many  a year  since  any  other  than  the 
most  formal  and  routine  work,  aside  from  that 
devoted  to  sailing,  was  required  in  the  American 
navy.  The  ships  were  so  old  that  the  longer 
they  were  tied  up  to  a dock  the  better  was  it  for 
all  aboard.  The  guns  were  so  archaic  that  fir- 
ing at  a target  with  the  fat  old  muzzle-loaders 
was  a sad  waste  of  ammunition.  The  officers 
who  sailed  in  them  were  ashamed  of  their  old 
crafts,  and  only  went  to  sea  in  them  when  they 
were  still  more  ashamed  to  remain  longer  on 
shore.  They  went  about  the  world  shamefaced 
because  their  service  was  represented  by  the  old 
Lancaster  and  Enterprise,  or  by  the  Ktarsargc  of 
glorious  memory,  propelled  by  a couple  of  tug- 
boat boilers,  made  necessary  by  a strict  compli- 
ance with  that  strange  hallucination  known  as 
Congressional  economy.  Now  everything  is  sud- 
denly changed.  New  ships  have  been  built,  and 
the  second  step  in  the  revival  of  the  navy  is 
about  to  be  taken — the  officers  and  men  are  to  be 
taught  how  to  manage  the  new  ships. 

The  cruise  will  be  full  of  work,  and,  let  us  hope, 
of  improvement.  Admiral  Walker  has  with  him 
as  good  a set  of  officers  as  the  navy  contains,  and 
this  is  saying  a great  deal,  for  the  personnel  of 
the  American  navy  is  as  fine  as  that  of  any  simi- 
lar service  in  the  world.  When  the  winter  is  over, 
the  fleet  may  spend  the  summer  in  Northern  wa- 
ters, but  that  has  not  yet  been  determined  upon. 
Indeed  the  length  of  the  cruise  has  not  yet  been 
fixed.  It  is  not  to  be  the  ordinary  three  years’ 
tour  of  duty  in  Europeau  waters,  and  it  may  be 
that  the  early  summer  will  see  the  ships  back  at 
their  berths  in  the  navy-yard  from  which  they 
have  so  recently  departed.  At  all  events  it  is 
j-noj,;  expecteijl  duxt  they  will  be  away  a year. 

UrlyiraT  TrCrfr  Henry  Looms  Nelson. 
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LOUIS  NAPOLEON  ALIAS 
JOSHUA  POTTS. 

i. 

Whkn  I first  knew  Potts  lie  was  travelling 
throughout  the  West  as  a drummer  for  the  well- 
known  dry-goods  house  of  W.  (Jee  k Co.  I had 
passed  a cold  snowy  February  afternoon  kicking 
my  heels  against  the  door-posts  of  a dingy  little 
station  in  Utah,  and  when  the  train  at  last 
whistled  into  the  yard,  I was  in  no  very  sociable 
frame  of  mind.  There  was  but  one  sleeper,  and 
as  all  the  berths  were  engaged,  I was  obliged  to 
go  forward  into  the  smoking  car,  hoping  vaguely 
to  find  some  solace  if  not  sleep  in  the  smoke  of 
sundrv  cigars.  Ju>t  as  I had  lapsed  into  the 
slate  which  is  politely  referred  to  as  “nodding,” 
a man  leaned  over  the  back  of  my  seat  and  said, 
in  what  was  meant  to  be  a very  suave  and  bland 
manner: 

“ May  I trouble  you  for  a light,  boss?” 

“ The  trouble  is  all  made,  stranger,”  I answer- 
ed, sitting  up.  “Here,  take  my  stump,  and  be 
- to  you.” 

“ Well,  that’s  one  way  of  doing  it ; but  thanks 
for  the  light,  anyway,”  he  answered,  quite  unruf- 
fled. “As  for  the  I dosing  you  chucked  in  free 
gratis  and  for  nothing,  guess  you  must  have 
come  on  the  Eastern  train  ; had  to  wait  six  hours 
at  Ocho,  e|i?  Well,  waiting  do  disagree  with  a 
mail,  that’s  a fact,  sir ; a solemn,  bare,  uncom- 
promising fact — one  of  them  kind  its  fetches  a 
man  every  time.  Never  knew  it  to  fail.  Now 
I’ve  been  up  this  blank  road  a dozen  times,  I 
guess,  nnd  I’ve  never  missed  being  blanked  by 
somebody  for  any  civility  I ever  asked  or  offered. 
Part  of  my  travelling  expenses,  you  see.  What 
line  are  you  in  ?” 

” Railroading.  I guess,”  I answered,  shortly. 

“Oh,  I see,”  was  the  rejoinder.  “ Sociable  as 
a grizzly,  eh  ? And  I don’t  blame  you  for  it.  do- 
ing to  Grove  City,  are  you  ? Well,  put  up  at 
Parks’s.  You  can’t  miss  it;  only  house  in  the 
place,  and  decent  at  that.  Well,  you  want  to 
snooze,  I suppose  and  I don’t — see  ? You  belong 
in  tlie  sleeper,  and  I in  the  smoker — different 
lines,  eh?  I don't  like  your  samples,  and  you 
don’t  seem  to  be  mashed  on  mine.  Well,  so 
long ! See  you  to-morrow.”  And  with  a nod  he 
passed  on,  while  I dropped  into  a fitful  sleep. 

Half  an  hour  later,  us  I turned  over  in  rnv  seat, 
I heard  my  friend  singing  a solo  in  the  baggage 
compartment,  and  to  the  third  or  fourth  line  of 
the  song  the  train  men  yelled  a chorus  consisting 
solely  of  some  energetic  interjection.  For  some 
time  I listened  dreamily  to  the  monotone  of.  the 
wheels  — ohuggety-ehug,  chunkety-kunkety-nuk, 
unketv-ehunkety  unkety-unk — and  in  the  domain 
of  inarticulate  sound  these  nonsense  rhymes  sug- 
gested a dead  and  dreary  landscape  overhung  by 
a leaden  sky.  Now  ami  then,  as  for  a brief  mo- 
ment I started  into  a somnolent  semi-consoious- 
ness,  the  refrain  of  the  song  flashed  over  my 
imaginary  landscape  like  a streak  of  lightning, 
and  in  such  siliv  words  as  these:  “Mackintosh, 
by  Gosh  !” — chuggety-ug,  chunkety-unk,  uggetv- 
wuggetv,  uggoty-unk — went  the  next  verse,  and  I 
anticipated  the  chorus:  “Then  said  Josh:  by 
Gosh!  Suckotash — by  dash!  Twiddle-de-um — 
by  Gum!  Senator  Dodd  — by  G — ” — unkety- 
wunkety,  unkety-unk — unkety — wuukety — wun- 
ke — and  I was  asleep  again. 

Several  hours  later  I awoke,  sat  up,  and  looked 
around.  The  lamps  had  burned  low;  some  had 
gone  out,  others  still  smoked  on,  and  in  my 
drowsy  frame  of  tnind  this  seemed  a natural  re- 
sult of  their  location  in  the  smoker.  Here  and 
there  in  the  semi-darkness  a loud  snoring  reveal- 
ed the  prostrate  presence  of  a fellow-traveller, 
and  to  the  song  he  sang  through  his  nose  I re- 
sponded, mechanically:  “Mackintosh,  by  Gosh! 
Hog-wash,  bv  Gosh !”  I have  no  doubt  that  I 
honestly  believed  I was  making  some  very  credit- 
able verses,  whereas  my  brain  was  really  like  a 
clock-case  without  a dial,  and  the  pendulum 
swinging  noisily  and  aimlessly  to  and  fro.  Then 
we  stopped  suddenly,  with  a vicious  jerk  that 
knocked  all  the  poetry  and  a good  deal  of  the 
sleep  out  of  us,  and  stumbled  out  into  the  snow. 
Some  kind  of  a conveyance  offered  a welcome 
shelter,  and  a moment  later  we  seemed  to  he 
standing  before  a desk,  where  a clerk  in  his  shirt 
sleeves  pointed  out  the  line  in  the  vicinity  of 
which  we  were  to  write  our  name  and  residence. 
Somebody  called  out,  most  impertinently  I 
thought,  “Number  seven  this  way,  up  one  flight, 
second  door  to  your  left!”  And,  unable  to  find 
any  matches,  too  sleepy  to  call  for  a bov,  who 
probably  did  not  exist,  and  too  lazy  to  undress,  I 
groped  my  wav  to  a sitting  posture  on  the  bed, 
kicked  off  my  boots,  ami  was  soon  far  away — 
somewhere  in  “desolate  wind-swept  space.” 

I had  hurdlv  taken  my  seat  on  the  following 
morning  before  the  table  covered  with  erst-w  iiite 
oil  cloth,  and  dotted  with  samples  of  the  unwrit- 
ten tiienn,  w hen  mv  drummer  acquaintance  of  the 
night  before  strode  into  the  room  und  took  the 
opposite  chair. 

“ Fed  hunky  this  glorious  Sabbath  morn  ?”  he 
began.  “ So  do  I.  Hunky’s  the  word  ; hungrv’s 
the  fed iii",  t hut's  a fact.  Hut  ‘knock,  and  it 
shall  be — ’ Look  at  that  steak  !”  and  lie  raised 
the  meat  on  the  end  of  his  fork,  humming,  as  he 
held  it  near  his  nose,  “ Should  anld  acquaintance 
he  forgot?”  “This  belongs  to  you,  sir,  I sup- 
pose,” he  went  on,  putting  the  meat  down  again. 
“John!  John!  Jons!  That  waiter  isn’t  com- 
ing, sir,”  he  continued,  in  a confidential  tone  of 

voice,  “ until  tin  spirit  vis  him.  as  the  parsons 

saw  Well,  I like  tint  spirit,  sir;  free  country, 
sir  and  all  that  kind  of  thing;  effete  civili/a- 
lion  o!  the  East,  manly  imh  pemh  lie.-  of  the  West  ; 
great  American  huz/ard,  wings  ami  sc. earn- 
ing with  an  indigestion  of  liberty.  That's  the 


kitchen  ; foreign  correspondent  (that's  the  daugh- 
ter) runs  the  chamber-work.  Well,  how’re  you 
making  out  ?” 

“I  thought  you  told  me  this  was  a very  decent 
house,”  I answered. 

“ Well,  now,  ain’t  it?  What’s  the  matter  with 
it, anyway?  You  pays  your  money — two  dollars 
a day  for  von,  fifty  and  five  off  for  me — and  you 
takes  your  choice.  Hullo,  John,  here  you  are  at 
last.  Glad  to  see  you,  old  man.  Mary’s  well,  is 
she?  That’s  good.  And  the  baby, John;  /tow's  the 
baby?  Fine?  That’s  first-rate.  And  how  am  I? 
Weil,  John,  l’in  hungry.  Let’s  have  some  break- 
fast; what  do  you  sav,  eh?  Dry  toast  and  muf- 
fins; tea  this  morning.  Did  you  know,  John,  I 
can’t  drink  coffee  nowadays  ? It’s  a fact.  Can’t 
do  it,  sir.  I'd  tell  you  all  about  it,  ’out  perhaps 
you  wouldn’t  want  to  hear  now.  Tea  n is, 
then,  plain  Oolong,  with  a dash  of  green  in  it ; 
steak,  medium ; lyon-aze  potatoes;  sliced  toma- 
toes, canned  ; I prefer  ’em  canned,  John — that's  a 
peculiar  but  solemn  fact;  oatmeal  and  cream, of 
course;  scalloped  oysters;  pickled  asparagus; 
two  mutton-chops  well  done,  brow  n on  the  out- 
side, you  know ; and  eggs — well,  eggs  fried  this 
morning,  John;  and  don’t  forget  the  milk — 
straight,  without  chalk  or  water;  you  know  I’m 
a connyxsoor  on  milk.  Anything  else?  Well,  I 
guess  not ; that  ’ll  do  for  a single  meal.  Fin  nut 
hungry  this  morning,  that's  a fact.  I don't  sup- 
pose you’ve  any  fried  cljickcn,  have  you?  No; 
well,  never  mind,  then.” 

“You  don’t  happen  to  want  any  collar  buttons, 
cuff  links,  or  anything  in  that  line,  do  you,  sir?” 
lie  went  on, addressing  me.  “No,  I didn’t  some- 
how think  you  did;  but  btisine:-s  is  bii-iuess,  sir, 
that's  a fact.  Now,  just  to  show  you.  This  morn- 
ing. when  I went  down  to  tins  pump — I always 
wash  at  the  pump  when  I can,  you  know — I met 
the  foreign  correspondent,  daughter  of  the  house, 
you  know.  Twenty  and  some  odd  summers, 
champagne  ( Pacific  coast)  hair,  Beverly  eyes, 
New  York  mouth,  Boston  deportment,  New  Or- 
leans hands,  Chicago  feet — real  pan-American 
girl,  and  you  bet  she's  a daisy.  ‘Well,’  I says, 
with  a view  to  business,  * Priscilla,  you’re  a — well, 
you’re  a thoroughbred.  Now  I tell  you  what  I'll 
do,  Priscilla,  I’ll  give  you  twenty-five  cents  for  a 
kiss;  no  one  looking  ; you’ll  make  it  cheap  ; now 
don’t  go  for  to  say  no!’  ‘ Nap,’  says  she,  ‘ you 
go  to — Jericho.’  She’s  foreign  correspondent  for 
the  AY ics,  you  know,  and  sort  of  lavish  with  them 
foreign  places.  Well,  just  then  I spied  old  Parks, 
and  business  kind  of  roused  in  nty  breast.  ‘Tell 
you  what  it  is,  Priscilla,’  says  I,  ‘if  you'll  earn 
that  quarter  and  spend  it  on  my  goods.  I’ll  give 
you  one  gross  corrugated  hair-pins — Watkins's 
make,  best  in  the  market — and  two  solid  gold- 
metal  studs,  patented,  and,  by  gosh,  diun  me  if  I 
don’t  throw  in  a pair  of  celluloid  cuff  trimmings  !’ 
‘Nap,’ says  she,  ‘ do  you  mean  it?’  'Priscilla,’ 
says  I, ‘did  I ever  lie?  Them  articles  is  worth 
four  dollars  and  eighty-four  cents,  and  you  know 
I can’t  lie;  couldn’t  do  it  for  no  price;  family 
peculiarity  inherited  from  George  Washington, 
mv — ahem — my  ancestor;  and  1 give  'em  to  you 
for  twenty-five  cents — one  quarter.  Think  of  it, 
Priscilla!’  Well,  sir,  she  tumbled.  Cost  me 
eighteen  cents ; profit  seven — over  thirty  per  cent. 
Memorandum:  Sundries,  spent  twenty-five  cents. 
Received  (private  account)  seven  cents  and  one 
kiss,  credited  to  Priseiliu  Parks,  of  Glove  City. 
That’s  business,  sir,  dry-goods  and  notions  busi- 
ness Here’s  mv  card.  And  may  I ask  what 
your  line  is?” 

“ Mining,”  I answered. 

“Oh!  a mining  sharp,  eli  ? I beg  your  par- 
don, sir;  mere  form  of  speech.  I assure  you.  And 
haven’t  I met  you  before?  Let’s  see.  Isn’t  vour 
name  Goss — William  B.  No,  that  ain’t  it,  quite. 
William  G.  Goss  ? I thought  so.” 

“ Well,  and  what  is  your  name?”  I interrupted, 
determined  to  meet  him  on  his  own  ground. 

" Louis  Napoleon  Potts,  sir,”  he  answered,  in  a 
manner  that  was  meant  to  be  impressive.  “To 
be  sure,”  lie  went  on,  a moment  later,  “ that’s  not 
the  name  I was  christened  by.  Josh  1’olts  is 
what  they  call  me  at  home;  but  then  I look  so 
much  like  him — I mean  I’ve  been  told  it  so  often 
— I thought  I’d  change.  It  sounds  well  too — 
Louis  Napoleon  Potts:  don’t  you  think  it  does? 
And  Ido  look  like  him;  there’s  no  mistake  about 
that.  You’ve  seen  him,  I suppose?  Well,  .that’s 
what  Pm  called.  Nap,  for  short;  but  in  Salt 
Lake,  or  Cheyenne,  or  Omaha,  I’m  Louis  Napo- 
leon Potts.  I thought  it  was  a shame  to  let  such 
an  opportunity  go  by.  Helps  me  immensely, 
especially  in  prints.  Gutenberg  invented  print- 
ing, you  know,  and  I tell  ’em  Potts  is  the  English 
for  it — lineal  descendant. through  the  women,  you 
know — the  fjntix  proves  that.  Well,  joking  aside 
now.  don’t  you  think  I do  look  like  him?”  And 
he  complacently  stroked  his  mustuchios  and 
pulled  his  long  imperial. 

II. 

Several  years  later,  at  a crowded  crossing,  I 
ran  into  an  overdressed  man,  whom  I at  once 
recognized  as  my  friend  Potts.  His  mustachios 
were  carefully  waxed  and  drawn  out,  and  his 
make-up  was  excellent.  Even  the  baggy,  un- 
healthy look  under  the  eyes  «.t-  accurately  cop- 
ied from  some  recent  photograph.  He  was  a 
perfect  caricature  of  his  idol.  To  my  surprise, 
lie  recognized  me  at  once. 

“You  don’t  say!  you  don’t  say!”  be  k « • j > t.  re- 
peating as  we  stood  on  the  curli-stone  shaking 
hands.  “ Well,  who’d  ’a  thought  it?  How  are 
the  mines?  Poor  business  that,  eh  ? Well,  I 
tell  you,  fir  struck  it.  Got  a hotel  down  Grass 
Market  Square.  I tell  you,  sir,  a bang  up  lirtie 
place  it  is,  too.  Come  round.  Glad  to  -ir  you 
anv  time.  Come  round  von\  John  L.  shops  in 
now  and  then,  and  fellow  s like  him.  Now  \ on 
come  and  see  iny  bar.  It’s  worth  seeing,  I tell 
You  know  I always  liked  you,  professor, 
’s  nothing  mean  about  you.  I always  said 
Well,  how’s  the  mines  ? Now  look 
what  arc  you  doing  just  now  ? Oh,  hang 


your  train!  come  round  and  see  me.  -I’ll. show 
you  a nice  quiet  little  corner.1  Got  Stearns  k Co. 
to  do  it  for  me.  All  mahogany  and  fancy  glass. 
I tell  you  it’s  worth  seeing.”  And  before  I could 
find  au  excuse,  he  had  passed  his  arm  through 
mine  and  was  dragging  me  toward  his  place. 

On  the  way  there  we  met  P , the  writer,  who 

looked  at  me  twice  before  acknowledging  my  sal- 
utation; for  the  shifty  silk  hat  of  my  companion, 
coekily  tilled  on  one  side,  and  the  large,  loud,  and 
uncompromising  check  suit  beneath  it  that  forced 
itself  upon  the  notice  of  every  passer-by,  intimi- 
dated and  shocked  him.  But  if  I had  hesitated 

before,  P ’s  evident  astonishment  dispelled  my 

doubts.  In  quest  of  information,  I had  followed 
mv  subjects  into  worse  places  than  that  whither 
I was  hound,  and  the  feeling  that  my  friend  might 
object  to  mv  liberty  of  life  but  made  me  more 
determined  to  be  independent.  So  I followed 
Louis  Napoleon — or  Joshua — to  his  gilded  cavern. 

“What  do  you  think  of  that?"  lie  said,  paus- 
ing before  the  usual  nightmare  of  shilling  brass, 
polished  mahogany,  and  colored  glass,  anil  put- 
ting his  thumbs  into  the  armholes  of  his  waist- 
coat. “ Neat,  eh  ? None  of  vour  Pullman  palace 
ear  nonsense  for  me.  No,  sir;  not  in  my  place. 
This,  now,  is  chaste  and  artistic  and — well — re- 
fined. Don’t  you  think  so?  Now  you  come  into 
mv  den  ; I call  it  my  study.  Takes  brains  to  run 
a place  like  this,  and  so  I think  over  things  in 
here  over  a glass  of  gin  and  water — same  as  By- 
ron used  to.  Set  down.  Now  what  ’ll  you  have? 
Them  cigars  1 pride  myself  on.  Go  ahead,  man  ; 
take  a handful  and  put  ’em  in  your  pocket.  Then- ! 
Well,  now  tell  me  about  yourself.  What  arc  you 
doing?  How  are  you  getting  on?  Take  your 
coat  off  if  you  feel  iike  it;  this  is  liberty  hall,  sir 
— hospitality  on  tap  at  all  hours,  and  the  best 
brands.  Solid— that’s  anything  you’ve  a mind  to 
order;  liquid — well.  I guess  you  know  all  about 
that ; ga-* cons — that’s  w hat  I call  tobacco  smoke. 
There's  only  one  tiling  I ’ain’t  quite  finished  in 
here,  and  perhaps  you  might  give  me  a hint  or 
two.  Them  shelves  there,  that’s  to  be  mv  library, 
and  somehow  I’ve  never  got  on  to  making  the 
list.  Ought  to  be  brown  and  gold,  I think,  with 
every  sixth  or  seventh  book  red.  Don’t  you  think 
so?  Ain't  that  a brilliant  and  chaste  idea?  I 
thought  Mut'd  like  that.  It’s  quiet,  that’s  a fact. 
Oh,  you’re  looking  at  my  picture.  That  one  there 
on  the  right,  that’s  the  real  Louis  Napoleon — that 
was.  This  one’s  myself.  Sort  of  owed  it  to  his 
memory  to  put  him  next  to  me,  you  know,  just 
to  show  lmw  near  I come  to  be  like  him.  I want 
to  go  abroad  and  see  the  place  he  lived  in — Twil- 
leries,  1 guess  they  called  it — and  I don’t  want 
to  finish  this  place  until  I see  what  his  peculiar 
style  was.  I want  to  improve  on  it,  und  I can 
do  it.  too,  but  then  somehow  the  idea  has  taken 
hold  of  m<-  that  I ought  to  live  up  to  this  like- 
ness. That’s  at  the  bottom  of  it  all.  You  don’t 
believe  we  was  made  like  as  twins  without  a pur- 
pose, do  you?  There’s  a moral  iu  it,  sir.  Yes, 
sir,  that’s  a fact,  and  I’ve  caught  on.  And  I’ll 
tell  you  what  that  moral  is.  It’s  just  this:  Josh 
Potts  in  America  is  just  as  big  a matt  as  Louis 
Napoleon  ever  was  in  France.  And  whv?  Sim- 
ply because  tin  American  citizen  iu  his  own  coun- 
try is  equal  to  any  kind  of  emperor,  or  czar,  or 
king,  or  I don’t  cure  what  you  call  him,  in  God’s 
world.  That’s  the  meaning  of  mv  parable.  Well, 
now  I’ve  told  it  you,  it  don’t  somehow  seem  quite 
its  clear  to  me  as  before.”  be  added,  reflectively; 
“l»ut  you  understand  what  I mean:  Louis  Napo- 
leon over  there  is  simply  Joshua  Potts  when  he’s 
in  America.” 

“ Yes,"  I answered.  “ I see  what  you  arc  af- 
ter; but  it’s  a poor  role  that  does  not  work  both 
ways.  Josh  Potts  wouldn’t  amount  to  much  in 
Fi .nice,  likeness  and  all.” 

“And  that  is  quite  right.”  he  interrupted, 
shrewdly.  “Josh  Potts  ’ain’t  got  no  business  iu 
France — no  American  has.  That’s  mv  idea. 
Fishes  belong  in  the  water  and  birds  in  the  air, 
just  as  sure  as  angels  belong  in  heaven.  Yes, 
sir;  to  my  mind,  an  American  as  lives  in  France 
is  the  same  thing  as  a lion  in  a menagerie  cage. 
He  ain’t  nothing  but  a part  of  the  side  show. 
Nobody’s  afraid  of  him  ; he’s  lost  the  only  thing 
makes  life  worth  living,  and  that's  his  liberty. 
And  what's  he  got  for  it?  People  come  and 
look  at  him  behind  his  gilt-edge  hats,  and  says, 
if  it's  in  Paris,  * That’s  an  American’;  and  if 
it’s  at  lhn Hum's,  ‘That’s  a lion,  or  a tiger,  or  an 
eagle,’  labelled,  of  course;  and  in  both  places,  sir 
— you  mark  wlmt  I say — they  pities  him,  or  it — 
a poor  thing  without  a country  and  without  any 
freedom.  Well — Have  another  glass,  won’t 
vou?  Do.” 

III. 

During  the  next  year  or  two  I kept  meeting 
mv  friend  Potts  in  the  most  crowded  thorough- 
fares, and  his  attire  Vouched  for  his  prosperity. 
On  such  occasions  he  would  come  up  to  me  with 
alt  unctuous  smile,  lay  his  left  hand  on  my  coat 
collar,  and  while  lie  shook  my  right,  he  would  af- 
fectionately test  the  muscles  of  mv  arm  down- 
ward from  shoulder  to  elbow.  In  spite  of  his 
atrocious  vulgarity,  I liked  the  mint,  perhaps  be- 
cause of  his  worship  for  all  tilings  American,  a 
capability  I often  envied  him.  In  his  own  narrow- 
minded wav  lie  was  a patriot;  not  a man  to 
arouse  the  country  in  time  of  peril,  but  a man  to 
respond  to  a call  for  help,  and  to  bring  others 
with  him.  Why  he  liked  me  I never  knew,  and, 
indeed,  never  really  believed  that  he  did  until  one 
day  I received  a letter  from  Potts,  asking  me  to 
call  at  his  hotel  on  private  and  important  husi- 

He  was  evidently  very  glad  to  see  me,  for  he 
came  forward  with  both  hands  outstretched,  and 
cau-jlit  me  by  the  elbows. 

“I  sav,  old  fellow — I beg  vour  pardon — Mr. 

Goss ; Pn, glad  to  see  you.  Walk  in.  I’m 

awful  giui  you've  come.  Now  what  ’ll  you  have  ? 
Gin  and  soda,  as  usual  ? Thai’s  so.  Well,  here’s 
my  n-gsids,” 

Winie  lie  was  sipping  his  glass  I noticed  with 
some  astonishment  that  Potts’s  style  of  dress  bad 


. undergone  a great  change.  His  clothes  were  dark 
and  simple,  and  the  conspicuous  jewelry  he  usu- 
ally wore  was  gone.  Moreover,  he  seemed  to  be 
troubled  about  something. 

“ Well,  Josh,”  I said,  after  a long  pause,  during 
which  he  gazed  absently  into  his  glass,  “ what’s 
the  matter?  What  can  I do  for  you?” 

“ I’m  afraid,  Mr.  Goss,”  he  began,  in  a manner 
entirely  devoid  of  his  usual  buoyant  familiarity— 
“ I’m  afraid  I’ve  been  taking  considerable  of  a 
liberty  with  you.  But  then  I looked  around 
among  my  pals,  and  I took  ’em  up  one  by  one, 
and  I just  had  to  pul  ’em  all  down  again. 
Weighed  in  the  balance,  you  know,  and  all  come 
out  light.  Then  somehow  I thought  of  you. 

‘ By  gosh  f says  I,  ‘ that's  m v man.’  So  I wiote 
you,  you  know." 

“Why,  arc  you  in  trouble,  Josh?”  I asked. 

He  hesitated  before  answering;  then  cocking 
his  head  on  one  side  in  rather  a ludicrous  wav, 
he  asked,  “ Did  vou  ever  know  I had  a mother, 
Mr.  Goss?” 

“ Well,  Josh,”  I .-aid,  lightly,  not  quite  under- 
standing  what  he  was  driving  at,  “I  never  knue 
you  had  a mother,  but  it  w asn’t  unnatural  to  sup- 
pose you  had  one,  was  it  ?” 

“ That’s  so,”  he  answered — “ that’s  so.  Well, 
sir,  when  I begun  to  make  money  I got  the  old 
woman  to  come  down  from  the  farm  in  Vermont, 
and  we  kind  of  settled  down  together  out  at 
Maidwell.  Little  house,  you  know  ; small  and 
all  lhat  kind  of  thing,  but  comfortable,  and  we’ve 
been  a-living  there  three  years  come  next  March, 
nicely — yes,  sir,  nicely  in  tired.  Well,  sir,  about 
a month  ago  she  was  took  sick — mv  mother,  I 
mean.  I done  all  I could  ; fixed  up  the  windows 
with  weather-strips,  put  in  a new  patent  furnace, 
and  them  kind  of  tilings  generally.  Then  I got 
the  doctor  about  twice  a week.  And  it  didn’t  do 
a bit  of  good,  sir.  She  took  it  into  her  head  she 
was  a-going  to  die,  and  Dr.  Trott  he  r-aid  he 
couldn't  do  nothing.  Then  she’s  got  kind  of 
queer.  Don’t  like  me  to  he  iu  the  liquor  busi- 
ness, and  all  that  sort  of  thing.  Well,  I do  be- 
lieve she’s  ailing,  and  I’m  kind  of  seairt.  Then 
it  don't  seem  quite  right  to  go  on  a-making  mon- 
ey this  way,  when  it  goes  against  her.  Does  it, 
now?  It’s  u pity  to  give  all  this  up,”  he  add- 
ed, wist  fully  gazing  at  his  beloved  gorgeousness ; 
“ but  then  it’s  my  mother,  professor.  That’s  why 
I asked  you  to  come.  ‘He’ll  tell  me,’  says  I, 
‘what’s  right;  so  I’ll  just  drop  him  a hue  to 
collie  round  and  lend  me  a hand.’  Now,  profess- 
or. what  shall  I do?”  And  as  I hesitated,  he 
said.  “ Well,  now,  suppose  you  was  in  my  fix, 
what  would  you  do  ?” 

“ I’d  give  the  whole  thing  up,  Josh,"  I answer- 
ed, “and  see  the  best  doctor  iu  town.” 

He  got  up  from  his  chair,  and  walked  nervous- 
ly around  the  room.  Then  he  came  up  to  me, 
ami  held  out  his  hand.  “Thanks,  Mr.  Goss,”  lie 
said.  “ I guess  that  would  be  the  square  thing 
to  do.  It  comes  mighty  hard.  I tell  you,  but  I’ll 
do  it — I’ll  do  it  right  off.  And — and  there’s  one 
thing  more,  professor:  just  sit  down  and  drop 
me  a line  to  the  best  doctor  you  know,  just  to 
tell  him  I’m  all  right  as  far  us  cash  goes.  It’s 
for  the  old  woman,  you  know,  and  it  wouldn’t  be 
right  to  mind  the  expense.” 

IV.  " 

During  the  year  that  followed  his  mother’s 
death  I did  not  sec  very  much  of  Potts.  He 
wandered  about  town  in  an  aimless,  disconsolate 
sort  of  away,  and,  to  tell  the  honest  truth,  I found 
him  somewhat  of  a bore.  His  former  vivacity 
was  all  gone,  and  be  kept  asking  such  perplex- 
ing questions  about  right  and  wrong  as  a boy  of 
twelve  might  have  invented  ; so  that — I acknow- 
ledge it  to  nty  shame — I often  endeavored  to 
avoid  this  man  whose  blunt  honesty  and  integ- 
rity of  feeling  I could  not  but  admire. 

One  day — I hail  just  returned  to  town  from  an 
absence  of  several  months — I met  Josh  on  the 
Common,  He  was,  ns  usual,  delighted  to  see 
me.  and  seemed  in  the  best  of  health  nnd  spirits. 

“ Well,  Josh,”  I suid,  after  a while,  “ the  world 
is  all  right  again,  is  it?  Tell  me  what  you  are 
about.  I see  by  your  manner  that  you’ve  found 
something  to  do.” 

“I  have,  Mr.  Goss.  You  see,  that  kind  of 
loafing  around,  with  nothing  to  do  after  break- 
fast but  wait  for  dinner,  and  nothing  after  din. 
ner  but  to  wait  for  supper — I tell  you  that  kind 
of  tiling  is  had  for  a man;  so  I quit.  I belong 
to  the  fire-brigade  now,  sir.” 

“Why,  how  did  you  happen  to  choose  that, 
Josh?”  I asked.  “There's  no  money  in  it, and 
you  were  always  pretty  keen  on  the  dollar.” 

“ That’s  so ; that’s  a fact,”  he  answered.  “ But 
it  come  to  me  one  day  that  I had  all  the  money 
I wanted  — enough  to  live  on,  you  know;  no 
family,  no  anybody  but  myself ; and  so  I says  to 
myself:  ‘Josh,  what  are  you  here  for,  anyway? 
You  wasn’t  made  to  loaf  around  doing  nothing— 
no  good  to  nobody.  What  are  you  going  to  do?’ 
Well,  sir,  for  nigh  upon  six  weeks,  I guess  it  was, 

I traipsed  round  the  streets  and  didn’t  see  no- 
thing. Then  one  day,  while  I was  watching  a 
fire,  I see  a fellow  come  out;  kind  of  used  up 
he  was,  and  weak  oil  his  legs.  So  I went  up  to 
him,  and  kind  of  talked  to  him  for  a while.  He 
was  a married  man,  with  three  kids,  I found  out, 
and  that  set  me  a-thiuking.  If  that  man,  ns  is 
married,  got  a w ife  and  three  young  uns  to  look 
after,  can  go  a-risking  his  life  to  pull  people  out 
of  a fire,  why  shouldn't  Louis  Napoleon  Potts,  who 
hasn’t  a soul  iu  the  world  to  care  whether  he 
kicks  the  bucket  or  fills  it  at  the  well?  That’s 
why  Pm  a fireman,  Mr.  Goss.  Come  down  and 
look  at  the  engine,  won’t  you?” 

V. 

So  I got  into  the  habit  of  dropping  in  at  the 
engine-house  to  talk  with  Potts  and  see  the 
men,  and  one  evening  while  I was  there  the 
alarm  rang.  Josh  told  me  where  it  was,  and  I 
honied  off  to  see  hint  at  work.  When  I arrived 
upon  tint  > scene  ti}|  fire  had  made  great  head- 
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DOM  PEDKO  II.  OF  BRAZIL. 

THE  IMPERIAL  REPUBLIC. 

“ Or  course  I am  a good  republican,  because  I live  in  a republic; 
but  if  I lived  where  there  were  duchesses,  I should  wish  to  be  a 
duchess." 

I speak  with  fervor,  for  every  red  drop  of  mv  republican  blood 
is  throbbing  royallv  to  purple  as  the  Brazilian  trumpets  sound,  the 
guards  suluic,  and  the  imperial  outriders  dash  up  rovaily  to  the 


THE 

door  of  the  Houses  of  Parliament  on  the  3d  of  May.  It  is  the  first 
really  imperial  pageant  that  we  have  seen  in  Rio.  For  many 
weeks  in  March  and  April  the  heat  was  too  intense  and  the 
epidemic  of  yellow-fever  too  severe  for  society — still  less,  then,  of 
course,  for  government — to  care  what  was  said  or  done  about  any- 
thing. Since  the  weather  had  become  tolerable,  and  the  fever  had 
yielded  u little  in  its  awful  clutch  upon  the  city,  we  had  tried  to 
struggle  with  the  political  situation,  and  had  investigated  the 


PRINCESS  ISABELLA  OF  BRAZIL 

haunts  and  habits  of  imperialism  with  a mild  astonishment  th 
in  a less  enervating  climate  would  have  developed  into  tingi 
scorn.  Anything  more  tawdry  than  shabby  monarchy  is  hardly 
be  imagined.  Shoddy  nouveau  riche  upstartisin,  struggling  to 
aristocratic  by  making  itself  splendid,  is  hardly  a more  pit'ial 
sight  than  genuine  aristocracy  half  willing  to  drop  down  and  b« 
democrat.  In  this  country  of  Brazil,  where  the  Emperor  is  sc 
a very  excellent  man  that  he  doesn't  really  care  much  about  bt-i 
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an  emperor;  where  the  imperial  coaches  are 
covered  all  over  with  pit,  hut  with  giit  that 
i<  permitted  to  tarnish  as  fast  as  it  pleases ; 
with  coiiclmi.-ii  in  tin-  <iu*$fe>t  of  gr.-n  and 
-old  livery,  who  will  he  found  later  l.miiuiug 
on  the  etirh-stoncs  with  their  coats  olT,  while 
their  imperial  masters  are  laying  a corner- 
stone or  listening  to  a Te  Denni ; where  the 
Empress  has  been  wittily  described  as  'wearing 
“ a black  silk  dress  with  an  alpaca  expression  ” ; 
where  the  sentries  at  the  door  of  the  palace  lean 
on  oue  foot,  with  their  bayonets  at  any  angle  they 
please,  and  with  not  infrequently  a cigarette  in 
their  mouths — my  whole  soul  revolts,  or  would  re- 
volt if  the  Brazilian  thermometer  permitted  one 
to  feel  strongly  about  anything.  If  you  are  go- 
ing to  have  an  empire,  for  Heaven's  sake,  have 
one  that  is  imperial ! Brazil  needs  not  a Wash- 
ington, whose  dignity  and  wisdom  presuppose  a 
wise  and  dignified  people  to  rule  over,  hut  a Na- 
poleon, to  grasp  the  wildly  conflicting  interests — 
not  one  of  which  is  fully  understood  or  loyally 
adhered  to  bv  its  own  partisans — and  to  rule 
despotically  a people  whose  greatest  need  seems 
at  present,  even  to  the  fiercest  outside  republican, 

a necessity  for  being  ruled.  What  D calls 

persistently  my  “neat  little  republican  soul” 
longs  to  sweep  this  lieedh-ss,  tumbling,  slouch- 
ing, undignified  dynasty,  good-hearted,  bur,  like 
many  good-hearted  individuals,  spirit  It"  and  un- 
helpful, from  tlie  throne,  take  tin;  reins  of  gov- 
ernment fiercely  into  my  own  hands,  and  show 
these  turbulent  Brazilians — what  a good  republic 
should  be  ? No,  indeed;  hut  what  a good,  strong, 
defiant,  self-respecting  empire  should  be.  For, 
after  all,  what  is  our  boasted  republicanism  $ A 
belief  that  all  men  are  equal?  Certainly  not; 
on  the  contrary,  a belief  itt  men  being  so  terribly 
unequal  that  even  a king’s  son  cannot  be  trusted 
always  to  be  kingly,  so  t bat  we  prefer  the  right 
to  chose  our  rulers  when  we  please,  in  order 
that  each  time  we  may  secure  as  leader  the  man 
whom  practically  we  believe  has  not  his  peer 
among  ns. 

However,  the  exactions  of  both  my  political 
and  mv  aesthetic  conscience  are  satisfied  to-day. 
The  pageant  really  is  imperial.  From  mv  lofty 
window  I see  only  the  gilt  on  the  coaches,  and 
not  the  tarnish  ; the  music  is  spirited ; the  six 
royal  steeds  tear  through  the  street  as  imperial 
steeds  should  tear;  the  Princess,  yonder  in  the 
third  or  fourth  carriage  of  state,  looks  very  fair 
and  regal  in  a white  gown  singularly  free  from 
the  “alpaca  expression”  of  her  imperial  mo- 
ther's garments,  with  her  beautiful  neck  and 
arms  bare;  and  descending  already  from  the  first 
carriage  are  the  royal  robes  we  have  come  to  see. 
For  it  is  the  Emperor’s  dress,  rather  than  his  ad- 
dress, that  has  lured  us  to  witness  the  scene  at 
the  Camara.  The  magnificent  apparel  he  wears 
to-day  is  kept  exclusively  for  the  opening  and 
closing  of  Parliament,  and  it  is  well  worth  com- 
ing to  see.  We  leave  the  window  and  go  back 
to  our  seats,  as  the  Emperor  enters  the  great 
doors  below,  that  we  may  witness  his  entrance 
into  the  Camara.  The  simplest  republican  con- 
science ha3  an  instinctive  belief  that  an  imperial 
entrance  into  anything  ought  to  be  impressively 
magnificent;  and  we  reflect  ruefully  that  the 
room  we  are  in  scarcely  seems  worthy  of  the 
splendid  robes  coming  up  the  staircase.  Such 
robes  ought  only  to  sweep  into  a Notre  Dame  or 
a Westminster  Abbey,  and  the  room  we  are  in 
seems  scarcely  larger  than  a drawing-room.  It 
is  very  gorgeous  with  brilliant  uniforms  and  un- 
limited gold-lace,  and  there  is  a throne  at  one  end 
of  it;  but  the  spaee  from  the  door  to  the  throne 
is  so  short  that  impressiveness  will  naturally  be 
at  a discount.  Good  Dorn  Pedro,  however,  is  very 
much  like  the  famous  little  hero  of  the  William 
Henry  Letters,  who,  when  his  mother  proposed 
sending  him  to  dancing-school  that  he  might 
learn  how  to  enter  a room,  announced,  scornfully, 
“Hoh!  I know  how  to  enter  a room  now:  go 
right  in  !”  The  Etnpetor  “comes  right  in,”  and 
in  less  than  a minute  and  a half  he  is  on  his 
throne.  Truly  he  is  magnificent!  He  is  all  in 
white  and  gold.  White  silk  tights  are  finished 
at  the  toes  with  white  satin  shoes  richly  embroid- 
ered in  gold;  a short  white  satin  tunic  has  also 
a gold-embroidered  border ; from  his  collar  trails 
behind  for  several  yards  on  the  floor  a magnifi- 
cent train  of  dark  green  velvet ; around  his  neck, 
hanging  low  over  his  breast,  is  a deep  collar  made 
of  the  golden  feathers  from  the  breasts  of  the 
toucan  ; above  this,  a fall  of  rich  lace  held  down 
by  a splendid  chain  of  jewels;  in  his  right  hand 
a solid  golden  staff  towering  above  his  imperial 
head  ; and  on  the  head  itself  a small  tight-fining 
cap  of  dark  green  velvet,  over  which  is  clasped 
the  imperial  crown,  brilliant  with  the  court  dia- 
monds and  rubies.  And  the  face?  But  what 
does  the  face  matter?  At  the  best,  or  rather  at 
the  worst,  it  would  be,  like  the  poor  effeminate 
face  George  Eliot  described  of  the  weak  French 
king  entering  Florence,  “ only  an  interruption  of 
a few  square  inches  in  the  midst  of  much  purple 
and  gold.”  However,  fortunately  the  face  here 
does  not  disappoint  you  ; it  is  a good,  strong,  be- 
nevolent, almost  imperial  face,  and  the  white  hair 
and  flowing  long  white  beard  are  in  harmony 
with  the  white  and  gold  of  the  rest  of  the  picture. 
Still  the  impression  is  not  wholly  impressive; 
the  royal  victim  totters  a little  on  his  spindling 
white  silk  legs  in  spite  of  the  golden  staff. 

“ What  is  it,”  I whisper,  “that  makes  it,  with 
till  the  magnificence,  seem  very  nearly  ridiculous  ?” 

“I  think,”  murmurs  I) , mildly,  “it  is  be- 

cause he  looks  so  much  like  Santa  Claus.” 

The  description  is  perfect.  It  is  Santa  Claus 
himself  who  now  rises  from  his  throne,  manu- 
script in  hand,  to  opet)  Parliament  with  a general 
[illusion  to  the  condition  and  needs  of  the  coun- 
trv,  quite  as  prosaic  in  tone  and  unhelpful  ^is  to 

messages  atuTitiaugurals.  “Something  nns!  be 
done.”  It  is  always  the  dear  and  simple  duty  of 
the  executive,  whether  Emperor  or  Piv-ideiit,  to 
make  this  wise  and  timely  suggestion,  with  manly 


courage  and  clear-headed  foresight,  it  being  the 
privilege  of  attaining  to  executive  honors  that  one 
mu v comfortable  leave  the  decision  as  to  what 
shall  be  done  to  tin-  responsible  cmisciem-s  of 
the  incorruptible  state-men  supposed  to  compose 
one's  Parliament  or  Congress.  The  situation  of 
the  country  is  critical.  It  always  is;  but  it  adds 
to  the  zc-t  of  the  present  foreshadowed  crisis  that 
our  good  old  Santa  Claus,  masquerading  as  an  Em- 
peror, must  have  an  uncomfortable  consciousness 
that  the  utmost  deference  of  the  majority  of  his 
people  just  at  present  consists  in  waiting  politely 
for  him  to  die,  proposing  then  to  annul  the  imperial 
right  to  the  succession  and  establish  a republic, 
which  it  is  thought  the  good  and  democratic' Em- 
peror would  himself  have  a friendly  hankering  for, 
if  he  and  his  children  were  not  unfortunately  the 
cutes  who  would  have  to  forego  the  crown.  There 
has  been  the  most  frightful  epidemic  of  yellow- 
fever  ever  know  it  in  the  country,  and  the-  Emperor 
recommends  to  mercy — the  mercy  of  his  incor- 
ruptible statesmen — the  inhabitants  of  Rio,  be- 
fore another  season  of  epidemic  sets  in.  What 
should  be  done?  “Oh,  something — something, 
you  know.  I leave  it  to  your  judgment.”  But 
the  Emperor's  own  judgment  seem*  to  be.  so  fur 
as  lie  expresses  it  at  all,  as  the  caricatures  in  the 
comic  papers  of  that  week  took  pains  to  illustrate, 
a general  belief  that  the  remedy  for  all  evil — 
political,  moral,  or  sanitary — is  in  religion;  more 
churches,  more  priests,  more  rosaries,  more  con- 
fessions. That  there  should  be  less  to  confess 
does  not  seem  to  suggest  itself ; and  one  is  un- 
comfortably sure  that,  now-  the  weather  is  cooler, 
the  fever  subsiding,  and  the  city  reservoirs  refill- 
ing with  the  long-needed  rains,  sanitary  precau- 
tions will  no  longer  seem  necessary  to  the  incor- 
ruptible statesmen.  In  a healthy  season  the  sani- 
tary condition  of  Rio  appeals  to  them  ulmut  as 
little  as  did  his  leaky  roof  to  the  proverbial  Pat- 
rick : when  it  was  raining  he  couldn't  mend  it, 
and  w hen  it  stopped  raining  he  didn’t  mind  the 
leak. 

But  the  farce  is  over,  with  its  glittering  cover- 
ing of  white  and  gold.  Parliament  is  opened ; 
and  such  a Parliament!  Looking  before  and 
after,  the  conclusions  that  force  themselves  upon 
the  New  England  mind  not  yet  completely  the 
slave  of  Brazilian  climate  are  curious  and  in- 
teresting. Two  weeks  before,  we  had  stood  in 
the  great  cathedral  while  a splendid  Te  Deum 
was  being  celebrated  to  commemorate  the  grati- 
tude of  his  people  for  the  recovery  from  long 
illness  of  this  same  Santa  Claus — I beg  his  par- 
don— of  this  same  Emperor.  It  was  impressive,  it 
was  respectful,  it  was  fitting,  it  was  beautiful.  I 
myself  was  glad  the  good  old  man  had  got  well. 
But  1 could  not  help  thinking  of  the  six  thousand 
souls  that  within  the  last  three  months  had  not 
recovered  from  the  frightful  pestilence,  which 
ought  in  some  wav  to  be  made  less  frightful  in  a 
country  to  which  it  is  not  native,  but  into  which 
it  has  been  introduced  with  such  terrible  results. 
And  looking  forward  to  the  events — nay,  they  de- 
serve not  such  a dignified  title  as  events — let  us 
rather  say,  to  the  political  antics  that  followed 
the  opening  of  that  Parliament,  what  a travesty 
in  the  white  and  gold  of  purity  and  splendor 
that  marked  the  opening!  In  what  arena  of 
politics  have  we  ever  before  seen  a political 
squabble  of  such  utter  frivolity,  in  which  the 
leaders  had  not  even  the  courage  of  their  faults? 
Of  no  man  in  any  party  could  it  be  said  in  these 
days  that  you  could  safely  predicate  to-day  what 
he  would  do  or  advocate  to-morrow.  That  cry  of 
“ My  party  ! my  party  ! anything  for  my  party  !” 
which  we  have  come  to  consider  as  so  undigni- 
fied in  our  own  country,  actually  sectns  for  the 
moment  to  be  honor  and  conscience  personified 
in  comparison  with  Brazilian  recklessness  of 
standard  and  fickleness  of  judgment.  Every- 
body seemed  in  the  mental  condition  of  the  Co- 
lumbia student  during  our  own  latest  Presiden- 
tial election,  who,  when  it  was  delicately  called  to 
his  attention  that  he  had  shouted  approvingly  for 
both  Republican  and  Democratic  returns,  de- 
clared, frankly,  “Well,  I don’t  care  what  I shout 
for,  if  I can  only  shout.” 

Our  first  rather  scornful  amusement  began 
when  we  read  in  the  evening  [taper  a description 
of  the  scene  in  the  Camara  dos  Deputados.  One 
of  the  Deputies,  it  seemed,  had  refused  to  take 
the  oath  to  the  Emperor,  on  the  ground  that  his 
political  principles  were  opposed  to  an  empire. 
The  only  comment  in  the  paper  was  to  the  effect 
that  the  President  of  the  Camara  therefore  dis- 
pensed with  the  oath,  and  the  new  member  took 
his  seat  amid  a round  of  applause.  After  this 
we  might  reasonably  expect  the  deluge,  and,  in 
truth,  we  get  it.  The  Prime  Minister,  Sr.  Joao 
Alfredo,  is  bitterly  hated  for  his  distribution  of 
crosses  of  decorative  honor  and  lucrative  offices 
among  his  personal  friends,  and  for  the  scandal- 
ous contracts  to  which  he  is  a party.  Of  the  dec- 
orations, a morning  paper  announces,  with  epi- 
grammatic brilliancy,  that  “ in  olden  times  it  was 
customary  for  tyrants  to  hang  thieves  upon  cross- 
es. but  that  nowadays  it  was  considered  the  ap- 
propriate tiling  for  tyrants  to  hang  the  crosses 
upon  thieves.”  As  to  the  contracts,  we  have  the 
remarkable  spectacle  of  a speech  seriously  made 
in  the  Camara  dos  Deputados  in  defence  of  the 
Ministry,  not  on  the  ground’ that  the  contracts 
had  not  been  scandalous,  but  on  the  ground  that 
every  Mini-try  made  scandalous  contracts;  that 
these  were  no  worse  than  others  which  had  pre- 
ceded them;  that  it  was  natural  for  every  official 
to  give  the  good  thing-  of  his  office  to  his  friends 
rather  than  his  enemies  ; and  that  the  present  out- 
cry was  to  be  regretted,  because  it  could  not  put 
a stop  to  the  practice,  and  only  injured  the  repu- 
tation of  the  nation  abroad.  However,  Sr.  Joao 
Alfredo’s  day  is  almost  over.  He  lias  succeeded 
in  having  a street  named  after  him;  not  a new 
street,  but  a very  old  one,  long  known  and  en- 
deared to  the  public  by  another  name;  the  effect 
being  much  as  if  our  famous  Broadway  were  sud- 
denly rcchristencd  by  act  of  Parliament  as  the 
“Street  of  John  Smith.”  But  his  day  is  almost 


over.  “What  do  you  think  of  him?”  asked  one 
Deputy  of  anothcras  they  left  the  Camara  together. 
“ Think?  I think  of  him  what  was  said  of  Bou* 
liugei  the  other  dav:  that  he  is  a man  with  a 
very  btudant  future  behind  him  ” The  predic- 
tion proves  true.  Meeting  with  fierce  opposition 
from  his  own  (Conservative)  party,  as  well  as  from 
the  Liberals  and  the  press,  Sr.  Alfredo  requests 
the  Emperor  to  dissolve  the  Camaras.  It  is  gen- 
erally understood  that,  in  a friendly  way,  the  Em- 
peror has  promised  his  Prime  Minister  to  do  so; 
but  on  calling  together  his  Council  of  State,  its 
fifteen  members  are  almost  unanimous  in  advising 
against  it,  whereupon  his  Majesty  informs  the 
Ministry  that  it  is  they  who  must  consent  to  re- 
sign. About  this  time  a somewhat  remarkable 
speech  is  made  in  the  Senate  by  a Senator,  who 
begs  that  a change  of  rules  may  be  made  before 
an  election  to  fill  a Senatorial  vacancy  in  bis  prov- 
ince shows  the  inevitable  result  of  three  names 
presented  to  the  Emperor,  all  republican,  from 
which  he  would  have  to  select  one.  The  Senator 
pleads  for  a change  in  rules  because,  “ if  a re- 
publican has  the  lawful  right  to  be  a candidate 
for  election  to  the  Senate,  the  Senate  cannot  close 
its  doors  to  him  when  elected ; nor  has  it  the 
right  to  exact  from  a Republican  thus  elected  and 
chosen  the  oath  to  be  faithful  to  a ruling  [tower 
to  which  he  is  opposed,  to  sustain  a political  con- 
stitution which  lie  does  not  accept,  and  a dynasty 
which  he  does  not  acknowledge.”  The  President 
of  the  Senate  promises  to  give  the  matter  due 
consideration. 

In  the  mean  time  the  effort  to  form  a new 
Ministry  is  a spectacle  for  gods  and  men.  The 
Emperor  calls  in  turn  upon  three  Conserva- 
tives, though  it  is  noted  that  he  does  not  call 
upon  the  President  of  the  Senate,  who  is  general- 
ly considered  as  the  most  capable  Conservative 
statesman,  but  all  three  find  it  impossible  to  ar- 
range matters,  t lie  parties  to  whom  they  appeal 
invariably  declining  the  invitation.  Sr.  Saraira, 
a Liberal,  is  then  requested  to  see  what  lie  can 
do.  He  declines,  on  the  plea  of  ill  health,  but 
has  an  interview  with  the  Emperor,  in  which  lie 
speaks  his  mind  very  freely.  He  informs  his 
Imperial  Majesty  that  the  provinces  ought  to 
elect  their  Presidents  and  Senators  without  any 
intervention  from  the  central  government.  To 
which  Imperial  Majesty  replies,  “No  one  knows 
better  than  Sr.  Saraira  that  I never  opposed  the 
will  of  the  nation,  clearly  manifested.”  The 
eminent  but  incompetent  Liberal  responds,  “ I 
know  that  the  patriotism  of  your  Majesty  is  such 
that  you  regard* the  interest  of  the  nation  alone, 
without  other  consideration.”  And  Imperial 
Majesty,  “ moved  by  these  words,”  closes  the  in- 
terview with  the  courteous  expression,  “ I thank 
all  who-think  thus,  for  they  do  me  justice.” 

All  this  is  eminently  polite  and  civilized  ; so 
much  better  than  settling  a dispute  with  cannon. 
Why  is  it,  then,  that  we  resent  the  politeness,  and 
long  for  a little  Napoleonic  grip  somewhere  on 
the  rudder  of  state  ? 1 am  not  particular  whether 
a usurper  steps  in  to  take  the  reins  of  a republi- 
can government,  or  whether  the  Emperor  mani- 
fests a sudden  imperial  unwillingness  to  be  sim- 
ply tolerated  on  the  throne  while  he  lives  ; but  I 
wish  somebody  would  do  something — something 
either  gloriously  rebellious  or  magnificently  ty- 
rannical ; it  does  not  matter  much  w hich  ; though 
I fear  I am  secretly  hoping  for  the  magnificent 
tyrant.  Sr.  Saraira,  having  given  his  advice,  bows 
and  retires,  recommending  that  the  responsibility 
be  made  to  devolve  on  the  Viseonde  do  Ohio 
Preto,  another  Liberal.  The  Viseonde  is  tele- 
graphed for,  and  succeeds  ultimately  in  forming 
the  present  Ministry,  which  went  into  power  on 
June  8th.  But  how  does  he  succeed  ? By  sacri- 
ficing some  of  the  dearest  principles  of  Ids  own 
(Liberal)  party  (it  being  always  remembered  that 
“Liberals”  are  not  republicans,  but  merely  one 
wing  of  the  imperial  party),  and  by  acceding  to 
the  appointment  of  two  imperial  palace  favorites 
— a naval  officer  to  be  Minister  of  Marine,  and  an 
army  officer  to  be  Minister  of  War,  both  offices 
filled  ordinarily  by  members  of  Parliament.  Sr. 
Ouro  Preto  represents  his  party  so  far  as  to 
inform  the  Emperor  that  there  is  great  dissatis- 
fnciion  in  the  provinces,  and  that  some  conces- 
sions should  be  made;  but  instead  of  stating,  as 
Sr.  Saraira  hud  done,  that  a Liberal  Ministry 
would  advocate  local  government  for  the  prov- 
inces in  the  election  of  their  own  Presidents  and 
Senators — the  Senators  also  for  only  a term  of 
years  and  not  for  life,  ns  at  present — on  the  same 
principle  as  our  own  State  government  in  the 
United  States,  the  Viseonde  Preto  merely  suggests 
that  a list  be  voted  for,  from  which  the  Emperor 
should  make  a final  selection.  The  Viseonde’* 
party  are  naturally  bitterly  indignant,  and  the 
more  justly  because  the  Emperor  had  tacitly  sig- 
nified to  Sr.  Saraira  his  willingness  to  make  the 
en  tire  concession.  The  question  of  civil  marriage, 
also  a demand  of  the  Liberals,  was  completely 
ignored  by  their  nominal  representative.  Still, 
the  Ministry  was  formed,  such  as  it  is,  the  ap- 
pointment of  the  Emperor’s  favorites  to  places 
usually  tilled  by  members  of  Parliament  being 
looked  upon  as  a measure  of  safety  for  the 
government,  and  a threat  to  the  republicans. 
The  last  Ministry,  it  was  said,  was  formed  to 
prevent  emancipation,  the  unexpected  result  be- 
ing, after  all,  to  hasten  it,  when  it  was  finally  car- 
ried through  by  the  Conservatives  themselves. 
One  wonders  whether  the  effect  of  a Ministry  in- 
tended to  frighten  the  republicans  will  result  in 
hastening  the  republic. 

On  June  10th  the  new  Ministry  were  to  appear 
for  the  first  time  in  public;  but  there  is  an  unex- 
pected delay.  In  the  Senate  the  President  finds 
himself  called  upon  to  deliver  a eulogy  on  a Sen- 
ator who  had  died  that  morning,  after  which,  out 
of  respect,  business  is  suspended  for  the  rest,  of 
the  dav.  From  the  Senate  we  went  to  the  Cham- 
ber of  Deputies,  which  was  packed  in  every  part. 
But  announcement  was  suddenly  made  of  the 
deaths  of  two  Senators  and  two  Presidents  of 
provinces.  There  had  been  no  quorum  and  no 


session  for  fifteen  days  during  the  ministerial 
crisis,  and  the  announcement  of  the  four  deaths 
came  therefore  all  at  once.  But  the  crowd  was 
an  i inpatient  one.  Respect  for  the  dead  gave 
way  to  their  curiosity  about  the  newly  bom  Min- 
istry. The  delegates  were  in  the  same  humor, 
and  thought  that  public  business  just  now  was 
too  important  to  admit  of  adjournment  as  a mark 
of  respect,  and  that  an  expression  of  sorrow  on  the 
records  ought  to  be  sufficient  mourning  for  all 
four  bereavements.  Nevertheless,  the  motion  to 
adjourn  is  carried  by  a close  vote  of  fifty-three 
to  fifty-one. 

On  the  following  day,  June  11th,  however,  the 
Cain  ara  dos  Deputados  is  the  scene  of  more  po- 
litical excitement  than  the  good  old  Emperor  has 
seen  since  the  eager  days  of  his  youth  in  1840. 
The  crush  around  the  building  is  terrible;  but 

I) has  a permanent  pass  to  “Tribuna  No.  1 ” — 

a small  private  box  with  three  chairs  in  front — 
and  pushes  on.  The  soldiers  on  guard  announce 
that  umbrellas  cannot  be  admitted  ; the  danger- 
ous weapon  is  left  in  a neighboring  shop.  The 
Camara  is  crowded  to  its  utmost.  The  large  cir- 
cular space  in  front  of  the  Speaker’s  table  is 
packed  with  Barons,  Senators,  and  politicians  of 
high  and  low  degree,  all  standing,  and  extending  in 
close-packed  lines  to  the  seven  chairs  for  the  use  of 
the  new  Ministry.  Even  on  the  platform  of  the 
presiding  officers  the  crowd  is  solid  to  the  wall,  the 
space  being  sufficient  for  perhaps  one  hundred 
people.  The  Deputies’  seats  are  in  three  rows 
around  the  central  space,  and  outside  of  railings 
enclosing  these  are  large  corridors,  which  are  also 
crammed.  The  galleries  on  all  sides  are  full,  two 
boxes  being  given  up  to  ladies.  It  is  estimated 
that  two  thousand  people  were  present.  Tedious 
formalities  of  balloting  for  new  President,  Vice- 
President,  and  Secretaries,  made  necessary  by  the 
change  in  the  Ministry,  occupy  the  time  until 
two  o’clock,  when  the  new  Ministry  arrive  from 
the  Senate,  and  take  their  seats.  The  Chef  and 
one  other  wear  the  regulation  ministerial  coat 
w ith  gold  collar,  the  officers  of  the  army  and  navy 
wear  the  uniforms  belonging  to  each  service,  the 
other  three  are  in  plain  black  dress  suits.  One 
of  the  old  Ministry  opens  the  ball  by  telling  how 
they  went  out,  then  the  Chef  of  the  new  Ministry 
tells  how  they  came  in,  and  then  the  fun  begins. 

A Conservative  Deputado,  Gomes  de  Castro, 
springs  to  his  feet  and  makes  a slashing  speech, 
defining  the  unfitness  of  the  cabinet  officers  for 
their  positions,  especially  the  heads  of  the  War 
and  Navy  departments.  The  Emperor,  during 
his  conference  with  the  respective  Senators  who 
had  struggled  ill  vain  with  the  cabinet  appoint- 
ments, had  been  at  Petropolis,  whither  the  gen- 
tlemen supposed  to  “ suggest  ” to  him  the  fitting 
appointments  had  been  obliged  to  betake  them- 
selves ; but  the  Deputado  on  the  floor  makes  the 
withering  remark  that  the  present  appointments 
“ Imd  not  been  taken  to  Petropolis,  but  were 
brought  back  from  there.”  He  doses  with  of- 
fering a resolution  that  the  Camara  refuses  to 
place  confidence  in  any  such  Ministry. 

The  Liberals  now  take  the  floor.  A tall,  thin, 
nervous  Deputy,  Cesario  Alvin,  rises  deliberately, 
and  at  the  close  of  a long  and  careful  speech 
defining  his  political  course  ends  with  a sudden 
scathing  declaration  that  as  he  places  no  con- 
fidence iu  the  present  Ministry,  though  headed  by 
a member  of  ids  own  party,  he  nbw  considers  it 
his  duty  to  announce  himself  a republican.  The 
excitement  that  follows  can  be  imagined.  In  the 
midst  of  it  Deputy  Joao  Manuel  rises.  He  is  a 
priest,  over  fifty  years  of  age,  with  white  hair, 
and  of  medium  height,  with  a voice  ringingly 
clear.  He  is  evidently  more  of  a politician  than 
a priest,  and  might  have  been  seen  before  the 
session  opened  moving  about  with  a cigar  in  his 
month,  and  laughing  and  joking  with  other  mem- 
bers. Now,  however,  he  is  in  earnest,  and  his 
words  are  cutting.  He  pronounces  the  new  Min- 
istry a “monstrosity,”  and  declares  that  “where 
monarchy  fulls  in  agony,  liberty  springs  up  from 
the  seeds  scattered  in  the  fruitful  soil.”  He 
closes  with  the  ringing  words  : “ I repeat  that 
Sr.  Viseonde  de  Ouro  Preto  will  find  himself  mis- 
taken in  his  pretensions  to  strangle  a republic. 
Let  his  Excellency  not  deceive  himself.  All  this 
vast  expanse  of  country  is  being  convulsed  and 
aroused ; the  vibration  of  the  new  idea  *is  felt  in 
all  bodies ; in  men  and  in  things — ay,  even  in 
the  density  of  our  forests  will  be  echoed  the  cry, 

‘ Aliaixo  a monarchal ! Viva  a republica  !’  ” 

The  storm  of  sound  that  follows  is  almost  ap- 
palling. In  the  confusion  one  cannot  tell  how 
much  of  it  is  applause,  how  much  condemnation. 
Dull  indeed  must  be  the  spirit  that  does  not  re- 
spond in  some  way  to  the  thrilling  experience  of 
hearing  such  dazzling  sentiments  so  daringly  ut- 
tered at  such  a time  and  in  such  a place  and  by 
such  a man.  People  turned  pale,  and  edged 
their  wav  through  the  crowd  to  the  doors.  The 
crowd  outside  in  the  street  take  up  the  cry  and 
swell  the  volume  of  sound,  not  knowing  what 
they  are  shouting  for,  but  thrilling  with  the  vi- 
bration of  sympathy.  It  is  long  before  the  tu- 
mult subsides  within-doors.  The  priest  has  bro- 
ken his  oath  bv  shouting  for  liberty  and  the  re- 
public, and  will  have  to  be  either  absolved  or  ex- 
communicated. It  will  not  surprise  me,  in  this 
land  of  extremely  mixed  sentiments,  to  find  both 
church  and  state  sorely  embarrassed  to  decide 
whether  it  shall  he  excommunication  or  absolu- 
tion. The  Chef  of  the  new  Ministry  finally  rises. 
He  is  a large,  erect,  pompous  man,  accustomed  to 
dictate,  but  lie  has  a slightly  crushed  air  at  the 
moment.  Still  he  makes  a struggle  for  a brave 
showing,  and  cries,  “ Down  with  the  monarchy 
and  long  live  the  republic  ? No,  Mr.  President !" 
Here  the  tumult  breaks  forth,  of  course,  once 
more,  and  Ouro  Preto,  as  he  speaks  again,  looks 
still  more  crestfallen.  He  declares  that  his  seat 
is  a chair  of  thorns,  and  that  if  the  nation, 
through  the  proper  channels,  manifests  a desire 
to  change  its  institutions,  he  will  submit  to  the 
national  vote  and  make  no  opposition.  One 
other  Deputy  speaks ; then,  at  5.80  p.m.,  a vote  is 
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taken,  and  the  resolution  of  want  of  confidence 
adopted  by  seventy-nine  in  favor  to  twenty 
against,  one  of  the  twenty  being  Ouro  Preto’s 
own  son. 

Hut  how  does  it  all  end?  In  a republic? 
Not  bv  any  means.  All  is  as  quiet  to-dav  on 
the  river  of  January  as  it  used  to  be  during  war- 
times on  the  Potomac.  On  the  12th  the  Conde 
d'Ku,  the  Emperor's  son-in-law,  leaves  for  the 
northern  provinces  to  revive  an  interest  in  mon- 
archy if  possible;  and  a prominent  republican, 
with  a valise  full  of  tracts,  is  discovered  at  the 
last  moment  to  be  on  board  the  same  steamer. 
At  Bahia,  the  first  port,  disturbance  is  of  course 
on  the  qni  vive.  The  medical  students,  who  form 
the  fiercest  rank  of  the  republicans  -for  what 
occult  reason  I know  not — give  the  man  with  the 
valise  a rousing  reception,  break  all  the  windows 
of  their  own  university,  and  cable  to  the  Emperor 
that,  in  order  to  avoid  further  disturbance,  it  will 
be  well  for  him  to  recall  the  Conde  d’Ku.  It 
would  not  have  surprised  me  much  if  the  Emper- 
or had  taken  their  advice;  but  I am  glad  to 
chronicle  that  he  did  not,  and  that  it  was  a dis- 
comfited republican  who  returned  to  Rio.  On 
the  17th  a brief  order  of  dissolution  of  the 
Houses  of  Parliament  is  read,  and  the  unhappy 
members,  who  had  hoped  to  prolong  their  profit- 
able squabbling  till  into  September,  at  fifty  mill- 
reis  ($25)  per  day,  pack  their  trunks  to  return 
home  and  await  the  decisions  of  the  new  elec- 
tions, and  very  possibly  in  their  calmer  moments 
wish  that  they  either  had  not  or  had. 

Alice  Wellington  Rollins. 


DOM  PEDRO. 

Dom  Pedro  II.  of  Brazil,  whose  personality  re- 
cent events  have  again  made  interesting,  was 
born  December  2, 1825,  and  was  crowned  “Em- 
peror  and  Perpetual  Defender  of  Brazil,”  April 
7,  1881.  His  father,  the  head  of  the  royal  house 
of  Braganza,  had  achieved  the  independence  of 
Brazil  from  Portugal,  but  his  leaning  toward  ab- 
solutism brought  about  a crisis  which  compelled 
his  abdication,  and  establishing  his  son  on  the 
throne  under  a regency,  he  retired  to  Europe  to 
spend  the  remainder  of  his  days  in  quiet.  It 
was  a peaceable  revolution,  and  until  1841  the 
infant  head  of  the  ancient  house  of  Braganza 
was  the  subject  of  his  tutor  and  the  Regent  Min- 
ister. On  July  18,  1841,  Dom  Pedro  II.  was  crown- 
ed with  due  solemnities  in  Rio  Janeiro,  being 
then  only  sixteen  years  old.  The  full  name  of 
the  Emperor  is  Pedro  John  Charles  Leopold  Sal- 
vador Vivien  Francis  Xavier  Francis  de  Paul  Leo- 
cardio  Michael  Gabriel  Raphael  Gonzague  d’Al- 
cantara.  All  of  these  names  have  some  histori- 
cal significance,  and  are  derived  either  from  fam- 
ily patron  saints  or  from  a long  line  of  ancestry 
that  extends  back  to  “the  twilight  of  fable.” 
Pedro  Segundo  was  the  son  of  Pedro  Primero, 
Emperor  of  Brazil,  and  of  Leopoldina,  Arch- 
duchess of  Austria.  The  coronation  of  the 
young  Emperor  was  answered  by  the  republi- 
cans of  Brazil  with  a rebellion,  which,  however, 
was  put  down  after  eighteen  months  of  turmoil. 
From  the  beginning  of  his  reign  Dom  Pedro  has 
been  the  friend  of  liberty,  and  through  the  ef- 
forts of  the  young  Emperor  a Brazilian  contin- 
gent fought  with  the  Argentines  for  the  indepen- 
dence of  that  country  from  Spain  in  1851  and 
1852. 

In  1843  Dom  Pedro  married  Theresa,  daugh- 
ter of  Francis  I.,  titular  King  of  Naples  and  the 
two  Sicilies.  By  her  he  had  two  daughters,  Leo- 
poldina and  Isabella.  The  principal  events  of 
his  reign  have  been  the  troubles  with  Englnnd  in 
1882,  which  were  arbitrated  by  the  King  of  the 
Belgians ; the  war  with  Paraguay,  beginning  in 
1868,  and  ending  in  1870;  and  the  decree  pro- 
viding for  the  gradual  emancipation  of  the  slaves 
in  Brazil,  promulgated  in  1871.  The  war  with 
Paraguay  was  long  and  bloody,  and  it  was  in  this 
war  that  the  imperial  navy,  under  the  great  Ad- 
miral Barrosso,  won  its  first  laurels.  Since  that 
time  the  Emperor  has,  until  the  outbreak  of  last 
week’s  “revolution,”  reigned  in  peace,  disturbed 
only  by  the  intrigues  of  politicians  and  the  natu- 
ral cares  that  encompass  a throne.  A more  as- 
tute politician  never  wielded  a sceptre.  Never 
did  a monarch  see  such  changes  in  the  country 
and  the  people  he  governed.  When,  in  the 
throne-room  of  the  old  palace  in  Rio,  the  fair- 
haired boy  of  sixteen  first  felt  the  pressure  of  a 
crown,  his  vast  empire  was  an  unexplored  wilder- 
ness, with  squalid  cities  strung  along  its  coast. 
The  capital  itself  reeked  with  fever,  and  was  a 
tangle  of  narrow,  ill-paved,  undrained  streets. 
Now  the  smoke  of  sugar  refineries  hangs  over  the 
Bay  of  Rio,  and  the  noise  of  the  cotton-mill  is 
heard  by  the  walls  of  Maranham.  Throughout 
the  entire  length  of  the  Amazon  the  busy  steam- 
boats ply,  and  every  harbor  is  crowded  with  com- 
merce. A navy  has  been  created  which  ranks 
only  after  the  navies  of  the  great  European  pow- 
ers. Every  art  and  every  science  has  a home  in 
Brazil,  and  the  capital  is  one  of  the  finest  cities 
in  the  world. 


PRINCESS  ISABELLA  OF  BRAZIL. 

The  Princess  Isabella,  the  daughter  of  Dom 
Pedro  Segundo,  is  a woman  of  strong  and  pecu- 
liar characteristics.  The  Princess  was  born  in 
1846,  and  is  now,  consequently,  forty-three  years 
old.  She  was  married  in  1864  to  the  Conde  d’Eu, 
son  of  Louis  Philippe.  This  marriage  was  a com- 
plete extinguisher  for  the  Count.  lie  was  given 
a few'  empty  titles  by  the  Emperor,  and  then  sank 
gracefully  and  quietly  into  innocuous  desuetude 
as  the  husband  of  his  wife.  That  role  he  has 
played  with  monotonous  success  ever  since. 

The  Princess  Isabella  has  had  occasion  to  try  her 
hand  at  government.  When,  in  1876,  Dom  Pedro 
left  his  country  for  a trip  to  the  United  States  and 


Europe,  Isabella  was  made  Regent  of  the  Empire. 
Some  discontented  spirits,  taking  advantage  of 
the  Emperor’s  absence,  began  to  foment  di-cord. 
But  they  soon  found  that  the  thousands  of  miles 
of  sea  which  separated  the  old  Emperor  from  his 
dominion  were  an  illusory  advantage,  for  the 
Princess  Regent  nipped  that  rebellion  in  the  bud 
in  a manner  which  will  long  be  remembered  by 
Brazilians  of  revolutionary  tendencies. 

The  Princess  combines  the  religious  fervor  of 
her  great  namesake  of  Castile  with  the  strength 
and  energy  of  her  ancestress  Maria  Theresa.  In 
her  the  Bourbon  and  Hapsbtirg  blood  is  more 
strongly  marked  than  that  of  the  house  of  Bra- 
ganza. As  the  Princess  Imperial,  she  has  held 
her  state  in  two  palaces— one  in  Botofogo,  that 
unrivalled  section  of  palaces  in  Rio  de  Janeiro, 
and  one  for  the  hot  sea-on  at  Petropolis,  the  beau- 
tiful Brazilian  summer  city  among  the  mountains. 
At  the  palace  in  Botofogo  it  lias  been  her  custom 
to  give  throughout  the  season  a series  of  mag- 
nificent entertainments,  and  never  men  strove  for 
fame  or  fortune  more  eagerly  than  did  the  young 
nobility  of  Brazil  for  the  honor  of  leading  the 
german  at  the  Princess’s.  A devout  and  rigid 
Catholic,  the  Princess  has  oscillated  between  the 
state  and  festivities  of  a court  and  the  ascetic 
life  of  a penitent.  One  night  a stranger  in  Bra- 
zil, who  had  the  entry  of  the  court  circle,  might 
have  seen  the  heiress  of  an  empire  surrounded 
by  the  music  and  the  lights,  the  state  and  splen- 
dor, of  the  Botofogo  palace.  The  next  day,  vis- 
iting some  dim-lit  church,  he  would  sec  a plain- 
faced  woman  in  a coarse  gown  sweeping  the  flags 
of  the  paved  floor,  and  people  would  whisper  to 
each  other  and  say,  “ There  is  the  Princess.” 

The  full  name  of  the  Princess  is  Isabella  Chris- 
tina Leopoldina  Augustina  Miguel  Gabriella  Raph- 
aels Gonzague.  She  has  three  sons — Pedro  d’Al- 
cantara  Louis  Philippi,  Prince  Imperial,  born  Oc- 
tober 15, 1864;  Louis  Maria  Philippi,  born  1878; 
and  Antonio,  born  1881.  The  Empress  has  no 
brothers,  and  her  only  sister,  the  Princess  Leo- 
poldina, wife  of  the  Duke  of  Saxe-Coburg-Gotba, 
died  in  1871. 

In  July,  1887,  the  Emperor,  feeling  the  weight 
of  years  and  the  cares  of  state  heavy  upon  hirn, 
went  with  his  aged  wife  to  Europe,  leaving  the 
Princess  Imperial  as  Princess  Regent.  While  he 
wandered  from  court  to  court  and  from  watering- 
place  to  watering-place,  getting  what  enjoyment 
lie  could  from  the  twilight  of  his  life,  the  Princess 
managed  the  affairs  of  the  empire.  She  has  al- 
ways been  an  ardent  advocate  of  the  abolition  of 
slavery,  and  not  content  with  the  slow  processes 
of  emancipation  which  her  father  had  establish- 
ed. In  April,  1888,  she  dismissed  the  cabinet 
which  her  father  had  left  her,  and  appointed  one 
pledged  to  immediate  action.  The  Brazilian  cab- 
inet is  modelled  after  that  of  England,  and  like 
that  holds  office  until  a vote  of  censure  is  passed 
by  the  legislative  body.  Therefore  the  bold  and 
almost  unprecedented  action  of  the  Princess  Re- 
gent in  summarily  dismissing  her  ministers  oc- 
casioned considerable  excitement  in  political  cir- 
cles in  Brazil.  The  sentiment  of  the  people, 
however,  was  with  the  Princess.  The  politicians 
saw  in  it  another  evidence  that  Isabella  was  de- 
termined to  both  reign  and  rule. 


CHASING  A CRIPPLE. 

“ Learn  to  shoot  clean,”  is  something  the  older 
sportsman  tells  the  younger  one.  It  is  good  ad- 
vice, having  humanity  in  it.  It  means  that  the 
man  who  holds  a gun  must  know  how  to  use  it, 
not  bungle  as  to  his  aim,  but  should  have  know- 
ledge of  distance.  If  it  is  unsportsmanlike  to 
blaze  at  a bird  at  such  close  quarters  as  to  make 
what  Englishmen  call  “a  plaster”  of  it,  it  is  in 
equally  bad  form  to  fire  at  birds  at  such  long  dis- 
tances as  only  to  wound  them.  The  chances  with 
the  best  shots,  under  certain  conditions,  are  that 
a number  of  birds,  wing-clipped  or  leg-crippled, 
will  escape.  In  wild-fowl  shooting,  even  with  the 
best  approved  arms  and  skill  on  the  part  of  the 
shooter,  too  many  ducks,  though  badly  hurt,  es- 
cape the  bag.  It  is  wonderful  at  times  what  a 
load  of  shot  a duck  will  take  and  get  clear.  As 
to  bigger  wild-fowl,  they  flv  off  without  a stagger 
when  the  sportsman  can  absolutely  hear  the  sound 
of  the  shot  striking  them.  There  are  the  fea- 
thers, yet  before  the  place  can  be  reached  the 
bird  is  a hundred  yards  off  and  past  capture. 

It  is  a kindly  act  on  the  part  of  the  sportsman 
to  secure  his  bird  and  save  it  from  a lingering 
death,  for  the  chance  that  the  bird  will  eventu- 
ally recover  even  from  a slight  hurt  is  not  one  in 
the  ten  thousand.  Nature  has  but  little  pity  for 
its  wounded  birds. 

The  glory  of  the  Chesapeake  having  declined, 
the  Elysium  of  duck-shooting,  the  happy  hunting- 
ground,  is  now  in  the  lake  regions.  If  there  is 
any  epicureanism  about  the  shooter  of  wild-fowl, 
we  should  say  that  the  ducks  of  the  Northern 
lakes  — canvas-backs  not  excepted  — are  finer 
North  than  South.  The  water-fowl  finds  pretty 
much  the  same  food  as  on  the  Chesapeake,  but 
in  addition  the  native  wild-rice. 

In  the  illustration  the  gunner  has  availed  him- 
self of  a blind.  He  has  carefully  set  out  his 
lures — those  sham  ducks.  It  has  been  a lowering 
morning,  and  the  birds  have  flown  low.  There 
can  be  nothing  so  exhilarating  as  watching  a 
flock  of  ducks  swooping  down,  carried  by  the 
wind  beyond  the  decoys,  and  then  rapidly  turning 
back  and  dropping  down  near  the  lures.  Then 
there  is  a quick  discharge  from  the  double-bar- 
rels. Some  half-dozen  birds  fall,  and  there  is  a 
wounded  one.  The  punt  is  ready  in  a moment, 
and  paddle  in  hand — for  the  water  is  not  deep 
enough  to  row — out  starts  the  shooter  in  pursuit 
of  the  cripple.  If  he  can  manage  it,  having  a 
gun  in  the  boat,  he  does  his  best  to  kill  the  bird, 
but  that  is  not  always  possible.  The  race  is  as 
often  as  not  a frantic  chase,  with  its  comic  ele- 
ment Dropping  his  gun,  the  man  works  bis  pad- 


dle, and  now  he  thinks  he  has  the  fast-swimming 
cripple  almost  within  his  reach,  when  lo!  from 
not  being  able  to  sec  two  ways  at  once,  he  lands 
his  boat  on  a chimp  of  matted  grass,  and  there 
be  sticks.  Sometimes  the  concussion,  being  un- 
expected, pitches  the  gunner  out  of  his  boat  into 
the  water.  That  is  the  bird’s  chance,  and  the 
sportsman  sees  the  much-coveted  blue-bill  or  red- 
head scuttle  out  of  sight  Very  often,  as  with 
fishermen  and  the  fish  they  have  lost,  the  bird 
which  escapes  was  the  finest,  plumpest,  and  hand- 
somest in  the  flock. 


DISCONTENT. 

Yoi:  are  a rosy  blessing — 

A blessing  in  disguise — 

That  spurs  tis  to  endeavor 
To  win  some  fancied  prize. 

Before  our  eyes  the  bauble 
Of  fame  you  tempting  hold; 

You  paint  us  El  Dorado 

Brighter  than  burnished  gold. 

Not  even  wealth  and  power 
Can  soothe  you  into  rest ; 

Of  every  human  bosom 
The  constaut,  active  guest. 

You  are  no  sullen  harpy 
Befeatured  in  despair; 

You  arc  a smiling  angel, 

Serene  and  debonair. 

And  through  you,  kindly  spirit 
From  Heaven’s  sunshine  sent, 

We’re  happy  as  the  Arab 
At  twilight  in  his  tent. 

R.  K.  Munkittrick. 


THE  COUNTRY  PEDDLER. 

What  country  girl  or  housewife  can  resist  the 
blandishments  of  the  peddler  ? Did  one  of  them 
ever  escape  without  buying  something  who  dared 
to  listen  for  a moment  to  bis  entreaties?  The 
advent  of  the  peddler’s  wagon  is  a sensation 
on  a country  road,  where  the  houses  are  perhaps 
miles  apart — as  much  of  a sensation  as  a circus 
procession  in  the  city.  And  the  peddler  must  be 
an  artful  fellow  too.  The  chances  are  ten  to  one 
that  the  farmer’s  wife  does  not  want  to  buy  any- 
thing when  she  comes  out  to  the  wagon,  and  the 
peddler’s  business  is  to  sell  her  something  in 
spite  of  herself.  If  lie  can  induce  her  to  pur- 
chase the  article  of  all  his  stock  that  she  needs 
the  least,  his  triumph  is  so  much  the  greater  than 
if  he  had  only  sold  her  something  that  she  was 
awaiting  his  arrival  to  purchase. 

What  patience  and  cunning  the  peddler  often 
requires,  and  how  resourceful  and  quick-witted  he 
must  be ! Indeed  we  may  imagine  the  ideal  ped- 
dler to  possess  the  qualifications  that  Gilbert  sa- 
tirically attributes  to  the  heavy  dragoon  : 

“ The  pluck  of  Lord  Nelson  on  board  of  the  Victory  ; 

Genius  of  Bismarck  devising  a plan; 

The  humor  of  Fielding  (which  sounds  contradictory); 

Coolness  of  Pnget.  about  to  trepan— 

The  science  of  Jitllicn,  the  eminent  mnsico; 

Wit  of  Macaulay,  who  wrote  of  Queen  Anne: 
The  pathos  of  Paddy,  as  rendered  by  Boucicault; 

Style  of  the  Bishop  of  Sodor  and  Man.” 

The  life  of  the  peddler  is  not  an  unpleasant  one 
either,  if  he  be  philosopher  enough  to  appreci- 
ate the  blessings  he  enjoys  that  less  fortunate 
mortals  are  deprived  of.  To  the  simple  country 
folk  he  goes  among  he  is  a traveller  and  a man 
of  the  world,  whose  opinion  as  to  social  ethics, 
the  fashions,  and  the  manners  of  polite  society 
may  not  be  disputed.  He  carries  the  news  from 
the  city,  and  may  exaggerate  all  the  horrors  of 
the  latest  tragedies  without  fear  of  detection; 
and  his  business  has  something  of  that  errant 
vagabondism  about  it  that  every  well-regulated 
human  being  enjoys. 

It  is  a very  safe  wager  that  the  peddler  in  our 
sketch  will  sell  that  piece  of  goods  he  is  offering 
for  inspection.  The  daughter  is  set  upon  it ; so 
is  the  peddler;  and  the  old  lady  is  undecided, 
with  a distinct  leaning  in  the  same  direction. 


THE  SENATORS  FROM  SOUTH 
DAKOTA. 

Gideon  C.  Moody  was  born  in  Cortland,  New 
York,  in  1832.  He  attended  the  public  schools 
and  studied  law  in  Syracuse.  He  removed  to  In- 
diana early  in  the  fifties,  and  assisted  in  organiz- 
ing the  Republican  party  in  that  State.  In  1860 
lie  was  elected  to  the  Legislature.  His  career 
there  was  cut  short  by  the  war.  Ho  served  in 
the  army  until  1865,  attaining  by  his  faithfulness 
and  gallantry  the  rank  of  Colonel.  After  the 
war  he  went  to  Dakota,  and  began  farming.  He 
soon  resumed  the  practice  of  the  law,  first  at 
Yankton,  then  the  Territorial  capital,  and  later 
at  Dead  wood,  where  he  lias  lived  since  1877.  He 
was  several  times  a member  of  the  Territorial 
Legislature,  and  in  1877  was  appointed  Judge  of 
the  First  (Dead wood)  Judicial  District  by  Presi- 
dent Haves.  He  was  a member  of  the  Chicago 
Convention  last  year,  and  is  reputed  to  be  the 
author  of  its  “ plank  ” on  the  Territories.  Sen- 
ator Moody  is  attorney  for  the  Homestake  Mining 
Company,  the  largest  gold  quartz  mining  company 
in  the  world.  He  has  always  advocated  the  di- 
vision of  Dakota.  In  person  he  is  rather  stout. 
He  is  considered  a sound  lawyer  and  politician. 

Richard  Franklin  Pettigrew,  the  other  new 
Senator  from  South  Dakota,  is  a Yermonter  by 


birth.  His  father  was  a merchant  at  Ludlow  in 
that  State,  where  he  was  born  July  26,  1848.  In 
1854  the  family  moved  to  Wisconsin.  Young 
Richard  entered  Beloit  College,  intending  to  work 
his  way  through,  hut  his  father  died,  and  he  had 
to  leave  college  and  help  support  the  family. 
He  studied  hard,  however,  and  in  1869  he  entered 
the  law  college,  and  in  1870  was  admitted  to  the 
bar  in  Janesville.  The  same  year  he  moved  to 
Sioux  Falls,  to  which  he  had  been  attracted  as  a 
good  place  for  a rising  young  man  during  a trip 
through  Dakota  as  surveyor’s  assistant.  He 
reached  the  town  with  only  twenty-five  cents  in 
his  pocket,  it  is  said  ; but  lie  soon  made  bis  way. 
He  lias  served  three  terms  as  Dakota’s  Delegate 
in  Congress.  In  person  lie  is  more  slender  than 
his  colleague.  He  is  a friend  of  Prohibition, 
though  of  course  not  a third-party  man. 


ITALIAN  IMMIGRANTS. 

There  are  in  and  around  New  York  about 
85,000  Italian  laborers  of  the  lower  peasant  class. 
Less  than  one-fourth  of  the  adults  are  women. 
They  come  almost  always  with  the  intention  of 
returning  to  Italy  as  soon  as  they  shall  have 
gathered  enough  together  out  of  the  plenty  of 
this  country  to  suffice  for  their  simple  wants  at 
home,  and  to  accomplish  this  they  live  in  almost 
inconceivable  squalor  while  toiling  most  arduous- 
ly for  the  accumulation  of  money. 

Principally  on  account  of  this  squalor  they  are 
shunned  socially  as  few  other  foreign  races  are 
in  our  cosmopolitan  community.  Wherever  con- 
siderable numbers  of  them  settle  they  drive  out 
other  people,  and  soon  have  the  neighborhood  to 
themselves.  Crosby  Street,  Mulberry  Street,  and 
certain  quarters  uptown  on  both  the  east  and 
west  sides  of  the  city  are  entirely  given  up  to 
them,  and  nothing  short  of  fire  will  ever  purify 
these  places  sufficiently  to  make  them  habitable 
by  other  people.  They  are,  however,  not  con- 
fined to  these  localities.  Wherever  the  cost  of 
living  can  be  reduced  to  nothing  or  near  it,  there 
the  Italian  lives.  They  even  sleep  under  the 
stands  on  which  by  day  they  sell  fruit.  Thou- 
sands of  them  in  this  and  itt  other  cities  sell  fruit 
for  a living,  and  whenever  they  find  it  possible 
they  secure  stands  on  the  street  corners.  On  an 
uptown  corner  of  Second  Avenue  not  long  ago 
the  proprietor,  his  wife,  his  sister,  and  two  assist- 
ants, whom  he  hired  for  less  than  a dollar  a day, 
used  to  sleep  every  night  under  one  of  these  fruit 
stands,  in  a space  about  twelve  feet  long  by  five 
feet  wide,  and  only  about  three  feet  high.  They 
slept  on  a board  floor,  softened  for  a bed  with  a 
litter  of  wrapping-paper  used  for  the  fruit,  bag- 
ging, and  sacking,  straw,  and  one  or  two  filthy 
and  ragged  quilts.  The  only  ventilation  they  had 
was  through  the  cracks  in  the  wood-work  of  the 
stand,  and  to  keep  out  the  rain  and  snow  they 
used  the  same  water-proof  covering  that  on  rainy 
days  protected  their  merchandise.  In  another 
stand  about  the  same  size,  on  Sixth  Avenue,  the 
Board  of  Health  recently  discovered  eight  men 
living. 

As  a matter  of  course  all  cannot  sleep  in  this 
fashion,  even  if  the  police  would  allow  it,  in  a 
climate  like  ours  ; so  although  they  herd  together 
in  huts  in  the  neighborhood  of  great  public  works, 
like  the  new  aqueduct,  the  most  of  them  inhabit 
the  oldest  and  the  cheapest  tenement-houses  in 
the  city.  Here  they  swarm  like  bees,  and  it  is 
no  uncommon  thing  for  twelve  or  fifteen  men, 
women,  and  children  to  occupy  one  room.  As  in 
the  same  houses  or  in  their  yards  they  sort  and 
dry  the  rags  and  refuse  which  they  gather  for  a 
living,  the  condition  of  filth  in  which  they  live  may 
perhaps  be  imagined. 

The  same  squalid  penury  characterizes  the  eat- 
ing of  the  poorest  and  most  frugal  among  them. 
The  regularly  employed  laborer  earns,  if  he  Be 
employed  in  contract  work,  about  a dollar  and  a 
quarter  a day  on  the  average.  Of  this  he  uses 
perhaps  fifty  cents  a day  for  his  living  expenses, 
taking  hip  meals  in  the  restaurants  kept  for  his 
accommodation.  His  standard  food  is  stew,  maca- 
roni, bread,  and  coffee,  and  for  luxuries  he  indulges 
in  stale  beer  and  so-called  Chianti  wine.  Others 
live  on  less,  and  since  good  food  cannot  be  pro- 
cured for  the  money  they  spend,  they  live  on  ref- 
use. The  traffic  in  decayed  meats,  fish,  vegeta- 
bles, and  fruits  is  broken  up  as  far  as  possible 
by  the  Board  of  Health,  but  it  flourishes  never- 
theless. A few-  years  ago  the  health  officers  after 
confiscating  the  stuff  used  to  content  themselves 
with  throwing  it  into  the  city  dumps,  but  they 
soon  found  that  as  soon  as  their  backs  were 
turned  the  Italians  would  gather  it  up  again  and 
resume  business.  Now,  therefore,  when  a wagon- 
load of  such  material  is  captured,  it  is  deluged 
with  chemicals,  such  as  sludge  acid,  or  dead  acid, 
a residual  coal-tar  product  too  powerful  and 
nauseous  to  allow  of  any  attempt  to  farther  evade 
justice. 

Less  dangerous  but  no  more  pleasing  is  the 
established  industry  of  collecting  the  refuse  and 
scrap  food  from  hotels,  restaurants,  and  espe- 
cially catering  establishments.  A dealer  with  a 
horse  and  wagon  and  one  assistant  will  collect 
these  broken  victuals,  and  after  sorting  them  at 
home,  by  throwing  meat  into  one  pail  or  box,  fish 
into  another,  vegetables,  bread  and  cake,  and 
scraps  into  others,  will  peddle  them  to  families, 
or  to  the  lowest  grade  of  restaurants.  Even 
worse  stories,  of  the  eating  of  dogs,  cats,  and  ruts 
in  the  poorest  quarters  of  Crosby  and  Mulberry 
streets,  are  told  and  believed  by  those  who  have 
studied  the  people  there. 

Difficult  as  it  is  to  believe  such  things,  there  is 
no  doubt  that  they  are  true.  Yet  the  people  who 
live  like  this  are  by  no  means  destitute  of  virtues. 
The  women  are  chaste,  and  the  men.  as  a rule,  are 
faithful  though  somewhat  brutal  husbands  and 
fathers.  They  are  industrious,  and  generally  so- 
ber and  trustworthy.  The  women  are  very  reli- 
gious, but  the  men  are  inclined  to  indifferentisui. 
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There  are  criminals  among  them,  and 
begging  and  crime  are  taken  as  matters 
of  course,  but  the  average  peasant  is 
guilty  of  neither.  A separate  chapter 
would  be  necessary  to  describe  the  Mafia, 
which  is  the  Italian  secret  society  of 
criminals. 

They  are  generally  peaceable,  but,  per- 
haps because  of  the  lawlessness  that  has 
prevailed  in  Italy  until  recently,  nearly 
all  of  them  carry  arms  habitually.  When 
they  first  come  they  carry  knives,  but 
after  being  here  for  a time  they  are  apt 
to  adopt  the  razor  of  the  negro  or  the 
bull-dog  revolver  of  the  American  and 
English  tough.  None  of  them  use  the 
club,  and  they  will  all  run  from  one, 
though  they  are  brave  enough  in  front 
of  a knife.  In  fighting,  they  know  little 
of  the  use  of  the  fist  or  the  foot,  but  will 
bite,  gouge,  scratch,  or  throw  an  antago- 
nist, and  will  bruise  him  frightfully  with 
the  knee.  They  are  light-hearted,  and 
fond,  exceedingly,  of  music  and  dan- 
cing. In  their  court-yards,  night  after 
night,  they  will  dance  and  sing  till  mid- 
night; and  their  music  is  of  excellent 
qunlity,  for  there  are  many  very  fine  vo- 
calists and  instrumentalists  among  them. 

They  do  not  Americanize  easily  or 
quickly,  and  the  immigrant  himself  is 
sure  to  die  an  Italiau  whether  he  returns 
home  or  not.  His  children,  however, 
make  bright  scholars  in  the  public 
schools  and  denominational  institutions 
where  they  are  educated,  and  grow  up 
with  American  habits.  The  practice  of 
enslaving  children,  which  raised  such  a 
thrill  of  horror  in  the  community  when 


Buring  effect,  and  the  actual  disburse- 
ment would  have  been  very  timely.  But 
this  course  was  not  adopted,  nor  were  the 
purchases  of  bonds  large  enough  to  give 
substantial  relief.  The  consequence  was 
that  demand  loans  on  the  best  securi- 
ties averaged  8 per  cent,  in  New  York 
through  the  month  of  October,  and  per- 
haps higher,  as  a considerable  business 
was  done  from  time  to  time  at  15  and 
20  per  cent.  The  market,  however,  de- 
rived more  benefit  than  ever  before  from 
the  freedom  of  contract  which  our  law 
accords  in  the  matter  of  loans  on  de- 
mand, and  there  has  probably  never  been 
a period  of  equal  stringency  in  New  York 
attended  with  less  nervousness  or  excite- 
ment. Before  the  enactment  of  the  Kier- 
nan  law,  which  takes  demand  loans  of 
$5000  and  upward  out  of  the  operation  of 
our  usury  law,  money  was  vastly  more  ex- 
pensive to  borrow  when  the  legal  rate  of 
6 per  cent,  was  not  enough  to  bring  it. 
A commission  was  at  once  added,  a six- 
teenth of  1 per  cent.,  or  eighth,  or  quarter, 
or  even  more;  the  money  was  procured 
at  some  rate  or  other,  and  it  was  not  un- 
usual to  pay  an  eighth  per  cent,  daily  for 
many  days  in  succession.  These  exorbi- 
tant rates  are  obsolete  now,  and  a few 
years  of  freedom  in  this  respect  have 
made  the  movement  of  money  in  New 
York  almost  normal.  None  the  less, 
things  are  out  of  gear  when  money  rules 
for  a month  at  8 per  cent,  in  the  finan- 
cial centre  of  the  United  States  at  the 


R-ADM1RAL  DANIEL  L.  BRAINE,  COMMANDANT  OP  THE 
BROOKLYN  NAVY-YARD. 


have  to  be  told  again  before  there  is  much 


HON.  GIDEON  C.  MOODY,  SENATOR-ELECT  FROM  SOUTH  DAKOTA. 
From  a Puotoobapu  hy  Bell,  Washington.— [See  Page  939  ] 


HON.  RICHARD  F.  PETTIGREW,  SENATOR-ELECT  FROM  SOUTH 
DAKOTA.— Fbom  a Puotoouapu  bv  Judkins,  Bismabok.— [Sbk  Page  939.] 


it  was  exposed  a dozen  years  ago,  is  entirely  de- 
stroyed, and  the  contract  or  coolie  system  of  im- 
porting laborers  as  virtual  slaves  seems  likely  to 
be  as  effectually  broken  up. 


THE  NEW  COMMANDANT  OF  THE 
BROOKLYN  NAVY-YARD. 

Rear- Admiral  Daniel  L.  Braine,  who  succeeds 
Commodore  Ramsay  as  Commandant  of  the  Brook- 
lyn Navy-yard,  was  installed  into  office  on  the 
morning  of  the  14th  instant,  with  all  the  pomp 
and  ceremony  that  the  regulations  allow.  The 
order  for  his  appointment  has  been  expected 
ever  since  Secretary  Tracy  took  charge  of  the 
Navy  Department,  and  he  makes  the  fourth  com- 
mandant that  the  Brooklyn  Navy-yard  has  had 
within  a period  of  two  years.  There  lias  been 
much  talk  in  naval  circles  over  the  fact  that  the 
date  of  his  commission  was  postponed  for  one 
week  after  the  formal  order  for  his  appointment 
was  issued,  and  his  relations  to  his  predecessor 
and  successor  in  the  same  office  have  been  dis- 
cussed by  the  press  and  the  naval  public  with 
unusual  freedom. 

Although  appointed  to  the  navy  from  Texas 
over  forty  years  ago,  Rear-Admiral  Braine  hails 
from  Brooklyn,  for  he  has  lived  in  that  city  with 
his  family  wiieuever  his  duties  would  admit  of  it. 
His  services  cover  a period  of  thirty-six  years, 
twenty-one  of  which  have  been  passed  at  sea. 
He  was  born  in  New  York,  and  was  appointed 
Midshipman  on  May  30, 1846.  During  the  Mexi- 
can war  he  was  attached  to  the  home  squadron, 
and  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  Passed  Midship- 
man June  8,  1852.  From  1853  to  1855  he  served 
on  the  sloop  St.  Louis,  of  the  Mediterranean  squad- 
ron, and  in  the  latter  year  was  promoted  to 
Master.  He  received  his  Lieutenant’s  commission 
on  September  15,  1858,  and  afterward  fought 
with  distinction  during  the  civil  war.  On  May 
19,  1861,  he  took  part  in  the  first  naval  engage- 
ment of  the  war — the  fight  with  the  rebel  battery 
of  five  guns  at  Sewall’s  Point,  Virginia,  which 
lasted  for  one  hour  and  a quarter.  He  was  pre- 
sent at  the  attacks  on  Forts  Hatteras  and  Clarke, 


October  5,  1861,  aud  engaged  the  enemy  at  Kim- 
merkerk  Woods,  above  Cape  Hatteras,  exchan- 
ging shots  with  gun-boats,  and  dispersing  with  loss 
two  regiments  of  infantry,  sinking  two  barges, 
and  rescuing  the  Twentieth  Indiana  Regiment, 
which  was  completely  surrounded  by  rebels.  In 
November,  1861,  lie  engaged  and  silenced  two 
batteries  at  Federal  Point,  North  Carolina,  and 
dismounted  one  of  the  guns. 

Braine  was  commissioned  as  Lieutenant-Com- 
mander July  16,  1862;  Commander,  July  25, 
1867;  Captain,  December  11,  1874;  Commo- 
dore, March  2, 1885 ; and  Rear-Admiral,  Septem- 
ber 4,  1887.  His  last  cruise,  which  was  made  in 
command  of  the  South  Atlantic  Squadron,  ended 
in  October,  1888,  when  he  was  placed  in  waiting 
orders,  until  Secretary  Xracy  a few  months  ago 
made  him  president  of  the  Board  of  Permanent 
Improvement  at  the  Brooklyn  Navy-yard.  His 
appointment  as  Commandant  of  course  compels 
him  to  resign  this  position.  The  new  Comman- 
dant, though  over  sixty  years  of  age,  is  hale  and 
vigorous,  and  of  a pleasing  and  dignified  presence. 
He  has  before  now  served  in  various  capacities  at 
the  Brooklyn  yard,  where  he  is  well  known  and 
very  popular. 


UNNATURAL  FINANCIAL 
RELATIONS. 

In  the  calm  that  has  followed,  we  can  discuss 
the  recent  storm.  The  New  York  money  market 
has  had  a full  experience  of  the  stringency  which 
clearly  awaited  it  this  autumn — awaited  it,  that 
is,  unless  the  Treasury  rendered  substantial  aid 
before  the  end  of  September.  The  Treasury 
could  have  relieved  matters  by  paying  two  quar- 
ters’ interest  instead  of  one  on  the  4 per  cent, 
bonds  on  the  1st  of  October;  it  has  the  authority 
to  prepay  interest  for  anv  period  not  exceeding 
one  year,  and  it  might  well  have  doubled  its  Oc- 
tober payment,  since  the  additional  seven  millions 
would  have  been  much  more  serviceable  then 
than  they  will  be  in  January.  Had  this  course 
been  adopted,  the  necessary  announcement  in  the 
middle  of  September  would  have  had  a reas- 


improvement.  The  main  trouble  flows  from  the 
relations  between  the  money  market  and  the 
Treasury.  Their  positions  are  the  opposite  of 
what  they  should  be,  and  hence  we  have  an  unsta- 
ble equilibrium.  The  money  market  is  dependent 
upon  the  Treasury,  whereas  it  is  the  Treasury  that 
ought  to  be  dependent  upon  the  money  market. 
Law  and  administration — stating  them  in  the  or- 
der of  their  importance — are  to  blame  for  this.  It 
is  la«r  that  builds  up  the  excessive  Federal  income, 
and  law  that  prescribes  the  burdensome  method 
of  retiring  national  bank-notes.  One  body  of  law 
creates  a dangerous  surplus  in  the  Treasury,  and 
a single  statute  on  the  retirement  of  bank-notes 
has  resulted  in  a lock-up  in  the  Treasury  of  $71,- 
600,000  of  money  of  full  legal  tender.  Skilful 
administration  can  greatly  mitigate  these  evils, 
but  the  task  is  so  serious  that  the  Treasury  seems 
to  recoil  from  almost  all  expedients.  , 

And  yet  something  must  be  done  by  the  Trea- 
sury as  well  as  by  Congress  if  we  are  not  to  be 
punished  with  unusual  rates  for  money  next 
spring,  and  again  next  autumn.  The  Treasury 
must  in  some  way  increase  its  purchases  of  bonds; 
deposits  in  national  banks  on  pledge  of  bonds  are 
not  a satisfactory  substitute,  and  as  long  as  the 
Treasury  gets  no  interest  on  its  deposits,  they 
actually  work  against  purchases.  The  Treasury 
is  authorized  to  name  the  terms  on  which  it  will 
make  deposits,  provided  it  takes  security  in  Unit- 
ed States  bonds,  and  it  ought  to  consider  serious- 
ly whether  it  should  not  give  notice  that  after  a 
certain  date  it  will  require  interest  on  its  money 
— say,  for  example,  2 per  cent.  Something  ought 
also  to  be  done  to  hasten  the  return  to  the  mon- 
ey market  of  the  $71,500,000  of  lawful  money 
now  locked  up  to  await  the  presentation  of  sur- 
rendered bank-notes.  The  Treasurer  has  recently 
said  that  he  hopes  to  see  this  large  sum  reduced 
gradually  to  very  moderate  figures ; but  bank- 
notes are  still  being  surrendered,  and  lawful 
money  turned  in  against  them.  Surely  the  dis- 
tribution of  that  fund  could  be  hastened  by  co- 
operation with  banks  in  the  reserve  cities,  and 
the  experiment  ought  to  be  faithfully  tried.  The 
Secretary  and  the  Treasurer,  each  in  his  own 
sphere,  can  do  much  to  relieve  the  congestion  of 


the  Treasury,  even  if  no  change  is  made  in  the 
laws,  which  now  create  most  of  their  difficulties, 
and  aggravate  the  periodical  and  natural  activity 
of  the  money  market. 

The  laws  need  changing,  but  the  officials  of  the 
Treasury  must  not  wait  for  that  to  do  the  best 
they  can  in  the  existing  situation,  and  with  the 
powers  they  now  possess.  The  Secretary  must 
find  means  to  invest  his  surplus  instead  of  de- 
positing it,  to  buy  bonds  instead  of  lending  mouey 
on  them.  He  must  make  up  his  mind  before  the 
spring  arrives  whether  he  ought  to  pay  a half- 
year’s  interest  on  the  bonded  debt  at  that  time, 
leaving  the  July  market  to  shift  for  itself.  The 
Treasurer  must  see  if  he  cannot  reduce  his  vast 
and  grotesque  redemption  fund  with  more  ser- 
viceable promptness.  All  this  can  go  on  without 
waiting  for  Congress,  and  the  powers  conferred 
by  Congress  on  the  Treasury  were  conferred  in 
order  that  they  should  be  used  without  reference 
to  further  Congressional  action.  When  it  comes 
to  Congress,  which  will  so  soon  meet,  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  have  the 
first  word,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  they  will  offer 
definite  recommendations  to  prevent  an  excess  of 
income ; and  it  would  not  be  too  much  to  hope 
from  Mr.  Windom  a better  plan  for  retiring  bank- 
notes than  the  present  method  of  locking  up  law- 
ful money  first,  and  keeping  it  locked  up  until 
the  surrendered  bank-notes  make  their  appear- 
ance for  redemption.  Henry  J.  Macdonald. 

New  York,  Thursday  Evening,  November  14, 1889. 


ANGUISH  UNSPEAKABLE. 

Is  endured  by  the  victims  of  inflammatory  rheama- 
tisin,  and  any  form  of  the  disease  may  reach  that 
agonizing  phase  or  attack  the  heart  aud  cause  death. 
Unhappily  they  who  feel  its  preliminary  twinges 
seldom  realize  this.  Like  other  possibly  dangerous 
maladies,  rheumatism  is  often  disregarded  at  the 
outset.  Well  will  it  be  for  him  if  this  brief  notice 
shall  serve  as  a warning  of  future  peril  or  pain  to  a 
render  troubled  with  incipient  rheumatism.  The 
proper  sequel  will  be  an  instantaneous  resort  to  the 
great  preventive  depureut,  Hostetler's  Stomach  Bit- 
ters, whose  brevet  of  professional  commendation  pop- 
ular experience  has  confirmed.  ‘ There  is  no  finer  or 
more  genial  nutidote  to  the  virus  of  rheumatism  in 
the  system.  Botanic  in  its  origin,  it  is  free  from  the 
objections  attaching  to  depureut  poisons  liable  to  be 
taken  In  more  than  the  infiuilesimal  dose.  The  Bit- 
ters conquers  malaria,  indigestion,  liver  and  kidney 
troubles.— dv.  J 


JUST  THE  THING  FOR  A HOLIDAY  PRESENT. 
Do  You  Play  "Halma”? 

Rev.  Chas.  Cctubkrt  Hall,  of  Brooklyn,  says  of 
“Halma”: 

“You  have  conferred  a favor  upon  many  thousands 
of  happy  homes  by  introducing  a game  which  is  most 
amusing  to  young  persons  and  most  absorbing  to 
older  ones.  You  have  provided  rational  and  restful 
entertainmeut  for  vast  numbers  of  cosy  winter  even- 
ings in  town  or  country.” 

‘‘Halma”  will  be  seut  free  to  any  address  on  re- 
ceipt of  oue  dollar.  Send  for  “ Halma  ” circulars. 

E.  1.  Hobsman,  Publisher,  80  and  82  William  St.,  N.  Y. 
-[Adc.l 


Nicholson's  Liquid  Bread  is  a household  necessity. 
The  demand  for  it  has  steadily  increased  since  its 
first  introduction.  Everybody  needs  it,  and  every- 
body should  keep  it  constantly  on  hand.— [Ado.] 


ADVICE  TO  MOTHERS. 

Mas.  Winslow's  Sooth  in  o Svbcp  should  always  be 
used  for  children  teething.  It  soothes  the  child,  soft- 
ens the  gums,  allays  ail  pain,  enres  wind  colic,  and  is 
the  best  remedy  for  diarrhoea.  25c.  a bottle.— [Adr.] 


BROWN’8  HOUSEHOLD  PANACEA, 

“The  Great  Pain  Reliever,”  cures 
Cramps,  colic,  colds ; all  pains.  25  cts.  a bottle. -[Ada.] 


The  continuous  use  of  Cornell's  Benzoin  Soap 
keeps  the  skin  soft,  white,  aud  healthful.  25  cents. 
Druggists,  or  Box  214S,  New  York.— [Adr.] 


Blair's  Pills.—  Great  English  Goat  and  Rheumatic 
Remedy.  Sure,  Prompt,  and  Effective.  At  druggists. 
-[Adv.\  


Ip  your  complaint  is  want  of  appetite,  try  half  wine- 
glass Angostura  Bitters  before  meals.— [Adr.] 


Dr.  Lyon’s  Pkufkot  Tooth  Powder.  Whitens  the 
teeth  and  purifies  the  breath.  25  cents.— [Adr.] 


$1,000,000  worth  Monuments  at  cost  N.Y.  and  Mass. 
Granite  Works.  W.  Robinson,  1148  Broadway,  N.  Y. 
— [Adr.] 


Tue  Best  Worm  Lozenges  for  Children  are  Browns 
Vermifuge  Comfits,  25c.  a box.— [Adr.] 


Bous,  carbuncles,  and  other  skin  eruptions  indicate 
that  the  system  is  endeavoring  to  reject  poisonous 
acids,  and  that  Ayer’s  Sarsaparilla  is  imperatively 
needed.  It  is  the  most  reliable  of  all  blood  medicines. 
Ask  your  druggist  for  it,  aud  take  no  other.— [Adr.] 
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“THE  TWO  FIGURES  WERE  WELL  WRAPPED  UP,  FOR  THE  NIGHT  WAS  COLD.- 


NANCIEBEL: 

A TALE  OF  STRATFORD-ON-AVON. 

BY  WILLIAM  BLACK, 
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CHAPTER  L 

“GO  KETCH  TOUR  ALICE  HERE.” 

rflHERE  was  a slight  sprinkling  of  snow  on  this  walled  and 
I tiled  back  garden — or  back  yard,  rather — in  the  High  Street 
1 of  Stratford-on-Avon ; and  the  two  figures  who,  arm  in  arm, 
were  slowly  pacing  up  and  down,  were  well  wrapped  up,  for  the 
night  was  cold.  The  one  was  a tall  young  fellow  of  three  or  four 
and  twenty,  of  slim  build  and  fair  complexion ; the  other  wur  a 
voung  ladv  of  lesser  height,  who  wore  a tall  hat  with  tragic  sable 
plumes,  and  had  also  a black  fur  boa  wound  round  her  neck.  Not 
much  could  be  seen  of  her  face,  indeed,  except  that  she  had  a pert 
and  pretty  nose,  and  soft,  eloquent,  pleading  dark  eyes. 

The  young  mun  was  in  an  oracular  mood.  He  was  delivering  a 
discourse,  and  it  was  a discourse  on  the  letter  A.  He  was  proving 
to  his  companion  that  all  the  learned  and  polished  nations  of  an- 
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cient  and  modern  times  had  contemned  and  despised  the  letter  A, 
even  when  they  did  not  resolutely  ignore  it;  and  he  was  insisting 
that  the  importance  conferred  on  that  letter  by  the  English-speak- 
ing communities,  and  the  social  use  it  had  been  put  to,  as  a sort 
of  shibboleth  and  test  of  one’s  upbringing,  were  the  result  of 
nothing  but  crass  and  vulgar  ignorance. 

“ Ah ! I know  what  you  mean,  Richard,”  the  young  lady  said, 
plaintively.  “ It  is  all  to  give  me  courage — if  ever  I should  meet 
your  mother  some  day.  For  you  know,  dear,  I never  do  make  a 
mistake  except  when  I am  frightened  or  anxious.  Indeed,”  she 
added,  shyly,  “ I think  you  are  rather  sorry,  Richard,  that  you 
ean't  oftener  catch  me  tripping — because  of  the  penalty.  You 
haven't  caught  me  once  lately,  in  spite  of  all  your  difficult  senten- 
ces. Is  that  why  you  instituted  prizes  instead  of  penalties  ? And 
tell  me  this,  Richard — how  can  the  same  thing  be  both  a prize  and 
a penalty  ?" 


“ Xanciebel,”  said  he,  in  answer  to  these  mysterious  references, 
“ this  is  not  a time  for  asking  conundrums.  I tell  you,  to-night  f 
am  going  to  speak  to  my  mother — to  tell  her  the  whole  story— 
“Oh  no,  Richard,”  she  exclaimed,  imploringly,  “don't  do  that! 
That  will  only  be  the  end,  and  we  shall  never  Bee  each  other 

again.  And  our  acquaintanceship  has  been  so  pleasant ” 

“ Acquaintanceship,  Nancy !” 

“ Whatever  von  like  to  call  it — it  has  been  so  pleasant  It  will 
he  a thing  to  iook  back  on  in  after-years.  But  it  will  never  be 
more  than  that.” 

“ Oh,  stuff !”  he  said,  angrily.  “ I really  wonder  at  you,  Nancv  ! 

I never  get  the  least  help  or  encouragement  from  you.  Don’t  I 

know  that  the  circumstances  are  difficult  enough  ? But  you you 

exaggerate  them.  You  haven’t  the  courage  of  a mouse.  You 
talk  as  if  I were  a prince  in  disguise,  and  as  if  you  expected  mv 
mother  to  throw  you  into  the  Tower  as  soon  as  she  got  to  know. 
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I wisli  you  would  have  a little  common-sense. 
The  widow  and  son  of  a captain  in  the  navy  are 
not  such  exalted  personages — ” 

At  this  moment  an  open  door  at  the  foot  of 
the  yard  was  still  farther  opened,  and  there  stood 
revealed,  shining  in  ruddy  light,  the  stationer’s 
shop  and  “ fancy  goods  emporium  ” which  was 
owned  by  Miss  Nancy’s  elder  brother,  and  over 
v liich  that  young  lady  herself  presided. 

“Nancy!”  called  a small  boy — a younger  bro- 
ther. 

“ All  right,  Jim  ! One  moment,  Richard !” — 
and  she  had  gone  to  attend  to  that  infrequent 
visitor,  a customer. 

When  she  had  returned,  and  had  taken  his  arm 
agaiu,  and  nestled  up  to  him  (for  the  night  was 
exceedingly  cold,  and  she  was  au  affectionate  kind 
of  a creature),  she  said, 

“ Richard,  what  would  your  mother  think  if  she 
saw  me  behind  that  counter  V” 

“ She  would  think  you  were  extremely  pretty,” 
said  he,  with  promptitude;  “and  what  is  more, 
when  she  gets  to  know  you,  she  will  say  you  are 
as  good  and  true  and  kind  and  warm-hearted 
as  you  are  nice  to  look  at.  And  what  more  could 
you  want  ?” 

“Aii,”  said  Xanciebel,  sadly,  “you  fancy  she 
will  see  me  with  your  eves;  but  that  is  not  the 
way  of  the  world.” 

“ What  do  you  know  of  the  way  of  the  world  ?" 
he  made  answer.  “Loot  here,  Nancy:  haven’t 
I told  you  that  my  mother’s  two  books  are  the 
Bible  and  Tennyson,  and  that  she  believes  equal- 
ly in  both  ? Very  well : now  let  her  put  her  faith 
into  practice.  ‘Kind  hearts  are  more  than  cor- 
onets, and  simple  faith  than  Norman  blood.’  ” 
“Ah,  yes;  it  is  so  pretty  to  read  about  in  a 
book,”  said  Xanciebel,  in  her  plaintive  way,  “ but 
it  is  so  different  in  actual  life — ” 

He  threw  away  her  hand  from  his  arm. 

“ I have  no  patience  with  you !’’  he  said,  with 
an  angry  frown. 

And  she  on  her  side  was  just  as  quick.  She 
drew  herself  up,  and  said,  with  proud  lips: 

“And  I,  Mr.  Kingston,  have  no  wish  to  remaiu 
hero  to  be  insulted.  Good-night.” 

She  was  moving  haughtily  away ; and  he,  in  his 
temper,  was  like  to  let  her  go;  but  he  thought 
better  of  it;  he  put  his  hand  on  her  shoulder,  and 
somewhat  sulkily  said,  when  he  laid  hold  of  her, 
“ Nancy !” 

“ Oh,  1 suppose  you  do  not  understand,”  she 
said,  indignantly,  “ that  I have  a little  self-respect 
— that  1 wish  to  be  tr.euted  with  a little  common 
civility  and  courtesy  ? But  I would  have  you 
know  that  I am  just  as  proud  as  you  are — proud- 
er, although  our  stations  in  life  may  be  differ- 

“ Nancy !”  he  said,  in  a more  appealing  wav. 

“ But  1 am  content,”  she  continued,  in  the  same 
proud  and  indignant  tones.  “I  have  asked  no- 
thing from  you.  This  relationship  between  you 
and  me  was  not  of  my  seeking;  and  now  that  it 
must  end — now  that  it  has  ended — good  and  well : 
I have  nothing  to  regret.  Good-night,  Mr.  King- 

And  again  she  was  going  away,  but  he  caught 
her  by  both  shoulders. 

“Nancy! — Nancy! — listen  to  me!  How  can 
you  be  so  unreasonable — ” 

She  tore  herself  from  him  ; but.it  was  only  to 
burst  into  a passionate  fit  of  crying  and  sobbing, 
her  hands  over  her  face,  her  head  averted.  Of 
course  he  was  beside  her  in  a moment,  drawing 
her  toward  him,  and  petting  her. 

“ 1 didn’t  mean  it,  Nancy  ! — 1 meant  nothing  at 
all !”  he  pleaded.  “ Don’t  make  me  miserable ! 
1 can't  bear  to  see  you  crying — ” 

“ It  is  of  no  consequence,”  she  sobbed.  “ It 
has  all  come  to  an  end  now.  I knew  it  from  the 
beginning.  And — and  there  has  been  enough  of 
misery — and  enough  of  misunderstanding — and 
quarrelling — we  were  never  Suited  for  each  other 
— it  has  been  a mistake  throughout — and — and 
now  there  is  an  end — and — and  I am  glad — I am 
very  glad,”  she  said,  with  another  burst  of  tears. 

“ Come,  come,  Nanciebel,”  said  he,  soothingly 
and  coaxingly,  “don’t  say  everything  is  at  an  end 
on  the  very  night  that  I am  going  to  appeal  to 
my  mother,  and  when  I want  all  the  self-confi- 
dence and  courage  I can  muster.  Why  don’t 
you  look  on  the  brighter  side  of  things  ? Think 
bow  fond  she  is  of  me  ; she  would  do  anything  for 
me.  And  then,  if  it  comes  to  that,  I have  some 
claim  to  be  considered.  It  wasn’t  nice  for  me 
to  be  called  away  from  Oxford  when  my  father 
died,  at  the  end  of  my  very  first  term.  One  sin- 
gle term  ! But  did  I grudge  it  ? No  ; not  when 
the  Mater  put  it  before  me,  and  said  how  lonely 
she  would  be  in  the  world,  and  asked  me  to  be 
tier  companion.  And  here  have  I been  living  in 
that  old-fashioned  place,  hardly  seeing  anybody, 
with  next  to  nothing  to  do;  and  when  I show 
my  mother  how  a little  family  of  three  would  be 
ever  so  much  more  snug  and  comfortable  than 
our  two  solitary  selves  living  there,  don’t  you 
think  she  will  agree?” 

“ You  are  so  unkind  to  me,  Richard  !”  murmur- 
ed Nanciebel,  with  hidden  face ; but  she  did  not 
attempt  to  get  away  from  him  now. 

“ No,  I am  not.  It  is  you  who  are  so  unrea- 
sonable,” he  protested. 

“ Then  say  you  will  not  do  it  again,”  the  half- 
sobbing voice  murmured. 

“ I promise  you  that,  or  anything  else  you  like, 
Nancy,”  he  said,  “ if  you’ll  only  look  up  and  let 
me  see  your  face,  and  be  good  and  kind  again, 
as  you  can  be  when  you  choose.” 

She  did  as  she  was  bidden ; and  as  she  dried 
her  eyes  she  said : 

“ I call  it  downright  wicked  of  you,  Richard, 
when  you  are  about  to  take  such  a serious  step, 
to  waste  the  time  in  quarrelling  and  trying  to 
vex  and  hurt  me.  How  do  we  know  how  many 
hours  we  may  ever  have  together?  Perhaps  this 
is  the  very  last,  and  yet  you  quarrel — ” 

“ I am  sure  I did  not ; it  was  you  1” 

“ Now,  don’t  begin  again,  Richard !”  she  said. 
“How  can  you  be  so  unjust  and  inconsiderate 


and  unkind  when  you  know  what  I have  to  suf- 
fer for  your  sake?  And  are  you  really  going  to 
speak  to  your  mother  to-night?  When  shall  I 
know  what  she  says?  Oh,  I am  so  frightened 
w hen  I think  of  it ! I lie  awake  at  night  wonder- 
ing how  you  will  begin ; wondering  what  her  an- 
swer will  be.  And  1 know,  dear,”  continued  Nan- 
ciebel, with  a bit  of  a sigh,  “ that  if  she  is  angry 
with  anybody,  it  will  be  with  me.  She  will  blame 
it  all  on  me;  she  will  never  think  it  was  you 
who — who— began  to — began  to — ” 

“ When  once  she  sees  your  pretty  eyes,  Nancy, 
she  will  understand  the  whole  affair,”  said  he; 
“and  that  is  what  I am  most  anxious  for.  If  I 
can  only  get  her  to  know  you — to  know  you  as 
you  are — 1 have  no  fear.  It  would  be  all  plain 
sailing  then.” 

“ Mothers  and  sons  have  different  ways  of  look- 
ing at  things,”  said  Nancy,  who  had  her  little 
traits  of  shrewdness,  “especially  when  it  is  some 
one  the  6on  is  fond  of.  Oh,  just  to  think  of  go- 
ing to  see  her — it  frightens  me  to  death  ! I know 
w hat  she  will  be  saying  to  herself : ‘ You,  you  im- 
pertinent wretch  of  a girl,  how  dare  you  try  to 
entrap  my  son  ! How  dare  you  imagine  you  will 
enter  our  family!’  And  I don’t,  Richard  dear! 
I don’t  indeed  ! I do  not  dare  to  imagine  any- 
thing of  the  kind.  I am  too  terrified.  It  would 
be  far  better  to  let  everything  remain  as  it  is. 
You  will  go  and  get  married  to  some  one  whom 
vour  mother  will  approve  of ; and  many  a year 
hence  you  will  be  saying  to  your  wife : 1 1 once 
knew  a girl  called  Nancy  ; she  lived  at  Stratford. 
I think  she  was  a little  bit  fond  of  me.  Poor 
Nancy  !’  And  I suppose  I may  get  married  too ; 
but  1 wouldn’t  utter  a word  to  anybody  about 
what  is  over  aad  gone;  I would  only  think  and 
think  of  the  dear,  dear  winter  nights  when  you 
used  to  walk  with  me  arm  i,i  arm,  and  both  of 
us  dreaming  of  all  kinds  of  impossibilities,  and 
my  heart  just  beating  and  throbbing  for  happi- 
ness. And  I will  never,  never  part  with  the  lock- 
et— I don’t  care  who  may  object.  If  ever  I marry, 
I will  say  this:  ‘Well,  you  must  take  me  as  I 
. am  ; and  I can’t  help  remembering  things.’  And 
I know  this,  that  whatever  happens  to  me,  and 
whether  I marry  or  don’t  marry,  the  dearest 
name  in  all  the  world  will  always  be  to  me — 
Richard  !” 

“ You  speak  very  freely  of  the  chance  of  your 
marrying  some  one  else,”  said  he  (though,  sure- 
ly, her  artless  confession  might  have  been  suffi- 
cient for  the  most  exacting  of  lovers),  “but  I am 
going  to  make  sure  you  shall  do  nothing  of  the 
kind,  unless  you  mean  to  commit  bigamy.  Is  that 
your  little  project,  Nanciebel  ?” 

"Ah,  it’s  all  very  well  for  you  to  talk  with 
such  a light  heart,  Richard  dear,”  she  answered  ; 
“ but  I don’t  know  what  is  going  to  happen  to- 
night, nor  what  you  muy  have  to  tell  me  to-mor- 

“ Why,  what  can  happen  ?”  he  remonstrated. 
“You  don’t  understand  at  all,  Nancy.  You  seem 
to  imagine  I am  going  to  face  a stern  parent, 
who  will  storm  and  rave  and  cut  me  off  with 
fourpence-halfpenny,  and  who  will  get  hold  of 
you  and  lock  you  up  in  a cell  on  bread  and  wa- 
ter. M v goodness  ! The  Mater  is  just  about  the 
gentlest  little  woman  in  the  world,  and  you  will 
find  that  out  for  yourself  some  day.  And  whv 
should  you  dread  what  is  going  to  happen  to- 
night? Do  you  think  I am  going  to  ask  her  per- 
mission to  marry?  Not  likely ! I hope  1 am  old 
enough  to  judge  and  decide  and  act- for  myself. 
But  of  course  when  I tell  her  that  I have  judged 
and  decided,  and  that  I mean  to  act  on  my  own 
account,  I hope  she  will  take  it  all  right,  it  will 
be  so  much  more  pleasant.  Of  course  I don’t 
wish  to  annoy  her;  I wouldn’t  vex  her  for  the 
world,  and  I know  I have  done  nothing  to  vex 
her,  if  she  will  only  listen  to  reason,  and  if  she 
will  consent  to  make  your  acquaintance,  for  that’s 
where  it  all  lies,  Nancy,  as  I have  told  you  again 
and  again.  When  she  knows  you,  she  will  just 
taka  you  to  her  heart.  And  that  is  what  I am 
going  to  ask  of  her  to-night,  that  I may  bring  you 
out  to  Woodend,  so  that  you  two  may  become 
friends.  She  must  know  well  enough  that  it  is 
better  for  me  to  marry  a good,  true-hearted  girl 
than  to  run  the  racket  that  most  young  fellows 
do;  and  where  could  she  find  anybody  that  would 
make  a more  affectionate  daughter  than  yourself, 
Nancy? — for  there  is  that  about  you,  you  know 
— you  have  a fine  capacity  for  loving — ” 

“ You  needn’t  bring  that  as  a charge  against 
me,  Richard  !’’  she  interposed,  with  a pout. 

“A  charge  against  you  ! It  is  your  most  ador- 
able quality,  Nancy,"  he  said,  “ so  long  as  you 
reserve  all  your  loving  for  me.  But  I sha’n’t 
quarrel  with  you  if  you  transfer  a little  of  it  to 
the  Mater,  who  can  be  very  affectionate  too,  when 
she  likes.  Now  I must  be  off,  dear,  or  I shall 
be  late  for  dinner.  To-night  1 am  going  to  see 
what  can  be  done.  I think  everything  will  go 
smoothly.  And  to-morrow,  how  shall  I be  able 
to  tell  you  what  has  happened  ? You  know  I 
don’t  like  coming  here  much  in  the  daytime,  Nan- 
cy, lest  people  should  talk.” 

“ Kate  will  be  back  from  Evesham  to-morrow 
morning,”  Nanciebel  made  answer.  “ I can  get 
out  at  any  time.  Suppose  you  meet  me  at  the 
end  of  the  church — by  the  river;  that  will  be  out 
of  the  way.” 

“And  at  what  time,  Nancy  ?” 

“Any  time  you  like.  Well,  say  a little  after 
five  o’clock  in  the  afternoon ; w ill  that  suit  you, 
Richard  ?” 

Their  long  and  tender  adieux  over,  he  passed 
through  the  front  premises,  and  soon  he  had 
quitted  the  gas-lit  streets  of  Stratford  town,  and 
was  out  in  the  white  and  silent  country.  As  he 
strode  along  the  highway  he  looked  up  to  the 
palely  irradiated  heavens,  and  he  repeated  aloud 
(for  he  was  about  as  deeply  steeped  in  Tennyson 
as  his  mother  was): 

“As  shines  the  moon  in  clouded  sk'es, 

■She  in  her  poor  attire  was  seen. 

One  praised  her  ankles,  one  her  eyes, 

One  her  dark  hair  and  lovesorne  mien. 


So  sweet  a face,  such  angel  grace, 

In  ail  that  laud  had  ueverlieeii  : 

Cophetna  sware  a royal  oath: 

‘This  beggar  maid  shall  be  my  queen  !’” 

And  of  course  he  was  the  King  Cophetna  of  these 
modern  times,  or  at  least  Nancy  appeared  to  think 
so,  though  6he  would  hardly  have  appreciated  the 
allusion  to  her  poor  attire,  for  Nanciebel  was  one 
of  the  most  smartlv  dressed  girls  in  Stratford- 
on-Avon. 

And  Tennyson  was  again  and  cunningly  called 
into  requisition  that  evening  by  this  young  man. 
When  he  got  home  he  had  just  time  to  dress  for 
dinner — a mark  of  respect  he  never  failed  to  pay 
to  his  mother;  then  he  gave  her  his  arm  and  led 
her  into  the  dining-room,  as  his  father  had  been 
wont  to  do  before  him.  It  was  a quaint  old-fash- 
ioned-looking apartment ; for  Woodend  had  been 
originally  a farm-house,  and  when  it  was  changed 
into  an  independent  residence,  they  had  trans- 
formed the  big  kitchen  into  a dining-room  ; so 
that  here  were  stone  floors,  partially  covered  with 
rugs,  and  a vast  hearth,  with  brass  fire-dogs  for 
the  logs  of  wood,  and  shelves  over  the  sideboard 
for  a brave  display  of  shining  pewter  platters. 
Mr.  Richard  was  somewhat  silent  during  this 
meal.  His  mother  asked  him  how  he  had  spent 
the  day;  but  he  could  give  no  clear  account  of 
himself.  The  fact  is,  this  young  man  was  ac- 
customed to  haunt  the  town  of  Stratford  and  its 
neighborhood,  on  the  chance  of  his  getting  a 
glimpse  of  a certain  gray  and  purple  dress — a 
costume  which  he  could  now  recognize  at  a great 
distance,  and  which  told  him  that  Nanciebel  had 
come  forth  for  a little  stroll,  perhaps  across  the 
fields  to  Sliotlerv,  or  over  the  bridge  and  along 
to  the  Weir  Brake.  It  was  wonderful  what  an 
amount  of  conversation  these  two  had  to  get 
through,  and  how  all  important  it  was  that  cer- 
tain things  should  be  repeated  on  every  occasion 
on  which  they  met.  Or  if  they  did  not  speak  at 
all,  they  were  still  happy  enough,  for  their  imagi- 
nations were  busy  with  the  long  lifetime  stretch- 
ing out  before  them.  Then,  before  entering  the 
town  again  on  their  return,  they  parted  (for 
Stratford,  like  most  other  small  places,  is  in- 
clined to  gossip);  and  this  separation  lasted  until 
the  dusk  of  the  winter  afternoon  came  down,  and 
until  the  lamps  were  lit,  when  he  could  approach 
the  little  stationer’s  shop  unobserved.  At  this 
time  of  the  year  there  was  not  much  doing  in  any 
of  these  establishments.  In  summer,  Miss  Nancy 
was  kept  busy  enough  with  visitors,  mostly  Amer- 
icans, who  bought  photographs  of  the  parish 
church,  of  Shakespeare’s  birthplace,  and  of  the 
beautiful  river  view  that  lias  been  spoiled  by  the 
hideous  theatre,  and  who  were  proud  to  take 
away  with  them  as  memorials  of  their  visit  all 
sorts  of  pen- holders,  albums,  needle-cases,  blot- 
ting-pads, match-boxes,  paper-knives,  birthday- 
books,  and  similar  things,  eacli  with  a little 
glazed  picture  of  some  bit  of  Stratford  or  of 
Warwickshire  to  tell  where  it  had  come  from. 
But  in  winter  Miss  Nancy’s  situation  was  a sine- 
cure; at  any  moment  she  could  leave  her  sister 
Kate  in  charge;  nay,  if  Mr.  Richard  chanced  to 
come  in  of  an  evening,  and  if  she  was  minded  to 
put  on  her  fnrrv  jacket  and  her  tall  hat,  and  go 
for  a little  stroll  with  him  up  and  down  the 
walled-in  enclosure  at  the  back,  even  her  small 
brother  Jim  could  take  her  piace,  ready  to  call 
out  “Nancy”  if  any  one  happened  to  come  in. 
Jim  played  gooseberry  to  perfection;  for  lie  was 
a studious  boy,  with  a dark  love  of  pirates  and 
cut-tliroats  and  equatorial  savages ; and  when 
he  was  revelling  in  bucketfuls  of  blood  he  little 
cared  how  long  his  sister  Nancy  might  keep 
pacing  up  and  down  in  the  crisp  snow  out  there. 
Mr.  Richard  supplied  him  bountifully  with  his 
favorite  literature,  and  Jim  had  eyes  and  ears 
for  nothing  else. 

When  dinner  was  over  at  Woodend,  Richard 
Kingston  went  to  the  door  und  opened  it  for  his 
mother;  but  ere  she  passed  out  on  her  way  to 
the  drawing-room,  lie  said  to  Her,  with  his  eyes 
east  down,  und  witli  a most  unusual  hesitatiou 
and  abashment : 

“Mother.  I want  you  to  do  me  a favor — I 
want  you  to — to  rend  a page  of  this  book — and 
— and — to  think  about  it.  I have  marked  it — 
will  you  take  it  now — and  read  it  ?” 

“Oh  yes,  Richard,  of  course,  if  you  wish  it,” 
the  gentle-faced  little  woman  said,  wondering  at 
her  son’s  confusion.  Had  tills  been  a manu- 
script poem  of  his  own  composition,  she  could 
have  understood  his  embarrassment;  but  the  fa- 
miliar green  volume  — her  beloved  Tennyson — 
why  should  that  cause  the  bov  any  perturbation  ? 
However,  she  took  away  the  book  with  her,  and 
he  shut  the  door  after  her  and  returned  to  the 
fireplace,  to  stand  there  and  ponder  over  what  lie 
had  done  and  its  possible  consequences. 

For  the  page  which  Mrs.  Kingston  had  been 
besought  to  read  and  consider  in  this  especial 
manner  contained  three  verses,  and  the  verses 
were  these: 

“ And  slowly  was  my  mother  brought 
To  yield  consent  to  my  desire: 

She  wistyid  me  happy,  but  she  thought 
I might  have  look'd  a little  higher : 

And  I was  young — loo  young  to  wed: 

‘Yet  must  1 love  her  for  vour  sake; 

Go  fetch  your  Alice  here,’  sne  said: 

Her  eyelid  quiver’d  as  she  spake. 

"And  down  I went  to  fetch  my  bride; 

Hut,  Alice,  you  were  ill  at  ease; 

This  dress  mid  that  by  turns  you  tried, 

Too  fearful  that  yog’  should  not  please. 

I loved  yon  better  for  your  fears, 

I knew  you  could  not  look  but  well ; 

And  dews  that  would  have  fall’ll  in  tears 
I kiss'd  away  before  they  fell. 

“I  watched  the  little  fluttenngs. 

The  donbt  my  mother  would  not  see ; 

She  spoke  at  large  of  many  things, 

Ann  at  the  last  she  spoke  of  me; 

And  turning  looked  upon  your  face, 

As  near  this  door  you  sat  apart, 

Aud  rose,  nnd,  with  a silent  grace 
Approaching,  press'd  you  heart  to  heart” 

Would  the  gentle-eved  and  gentle-voiced  little 
widow  in  the  next  room  understand  ? Surely  the 


message — the  entreaty — was  clear  enough.  Yet 
he  was  afraid  of  his  own  temerity;  and  likewise 
he  whs  afraid  that  when  the  time  came  for  ex- 
planation he  could  not  tell  her  all  that  Nanciebel 
was  to  him.  When  ought  he  to  go  and  see  what 
impression  had  been  made  ? Perhaps  it  would 
be  more  prudent  to  wait  until  the  first  surprise 
was  over — untii  site  had  had  time  to  see  that  it 
was  but  natural  her  son  should  choose  for  him- 
self a mate. 

As  he  stood  considering,  the  door  was  opened 
and  his  mother  appealed.  With  a sudden  sink- 
ing of  the  heart  he  noticed  that  her  lips  were 
pale  and  Her  eyes  anxious  and  concerned.  She 
shut  the  door  behind  her  and  came  quickly  for- 
ward, her  gaze  fixed  intently  on  his  face. 

“ Richard,”  she  said,  in  au  undertone,  “ who  is 
she?" 

He  was  startled  and  frightened. 

“ At  all  events,”  he  said,  hastily,  “you  may  be 
sure  of  this,  that  she  is  worthy  to  be  brought 
into  this  house  and  to  be  received  by  you  as  your 
daughter.” 

It  was  a little  speech  he  had  prepared  before- 
hand, but  now  it  did  not  seem  to  have  anv  ef- 
fect. 

“ Who  is  she,  Richard  ?”  the  widow  again  de- 
manded. 

He  told  her. 

“ A shop-girl !”  she  said,  faintly. 

“ No,  mother,  not  at  all !”  lie  exclaimed,  eager- 
ly. “ The  place  belongs  to  her  brother,  and  she 
merely  looks  after  it  for  him.  He  is  very  well 
off — you  know  Emmet  & Marlow — he  is  a watch- 
maker himself,  and  I suppose  started  this  other 
business  for  the  benefit  of  liis  two  sisters.  But 
what  has  that  got  to  do  with  it,  mother?  She 
will  cease  to  have  any  connection  with  the  shop 
the  moment  you  say  the  word.  And  as  for  her- 
self, there  is  not  a dearer  or  better  girl  in  the 
whole  country.  I am  certain  you  will  be  the  first 
to  say  as  much  when  you  get  to  know  her.” 

“ Surely,  Richard,”  the  little  woman  said,  in  a 
kind  of  wistful  way,  “you  might  have  chosen 
some  one  whose  family  was  known  to  us — who 
was  known  to  your  own  friends  and  relatives.  I 
do  not  say  anything  against  the  girl ; it  would 
not  be  just;  hut  she  must  herself  be  aware  how 
strange,  how  unusual  the  whole  situation  is.  A 
clandestine  engagement — how  came  she  to  con- 
sent to  that?” 

“ Mother,”  said  he,  taking  both  her  hands  in 
his,  “ that  was  all  my  fault ! I ought  to  have 
told  you  long  ago ; but  Nancy  was  afraid.  Can- 
not you  understand  ? Isn’t  it  clear  in  the  poem 
1 asked  you  to  read?  Indeed,  she  was  quiie  in 
despair;  she  does  not  know  how  gentle  und  kind 
and  considerate  you  are ; she  is  terrified  at  the 
thought  of  meeting  you  ; indeed,  ugain  and  again 
she  has  told  me  that  what  I wished  was  an  im- 
possibility, and  that  she  would  never  be  the 
means  of  bringing  about  any  dissension  between 
you  and  me.  Well,  I hope  that  will  never  arise 
— she  couldn’t  bear  it;  she  says  she  would  ra- 
ther give  me  up  a hundred  times  over.” 

The  mother  looked  at  her  handsome  boy. 

“Richard,”  she  said,  “you  know  I wish  for 
nothing  but  your  happiness.  There  is  no  sacri- 
fice of  my  own  feelings  or  mv  own  prejudices  I 
wouldn’t  make  if  1 was  sure  it  would  make  you 
happy.  But  consider.  Young  men  of  your  age 
arc  apt  to  form  such  fancies.  The  girl  may  be 
everything  you  say,  aud  yet — and  yet  it  might 
prove  to  be  only  misery  for  both  her  and  you  iu 
the  long-run.” 

“ Mother,  I want  you  to  see  her,"  he  cried, 
confident  that  Nanciebel’s  soft  dark  eyes  would 
be  sufficient  to  resolve  away  all  these  doubts  and 
fears. 

The  widow  was  silent  for  a moment  or  two. 

“ May  I bring  her  to  see  you,  mother  ?”  lie  en- 
treated. 

“ Would  it  be  wise,  Richard  ?”  she  said,  in  re- 
ply. “ Would  not  that  be  making  a family  com- 
pact— would  it  not  be  recognizing  as  a serious 
engagement  what  may  after  all  be  a mele  pass- 
ing infatuation  ? Have  patience,  my  dear  child  ; 
take  time;  think  what  a terrible  thing  it  might 
be  to  pledge  your  whole  future,  and  to  find  out 
that  you  had  cause  to  repent.  Your  uncle  Alex- 
ander has  often  asked  you  to  go  out  to  Shanghai. 
Well  you  know  how  I should  grieve  to  lose  you, 
even  for  a week  or  a day;  but  wouldn’t  it  be 
wise  if  you  were  to  go  away  from  Warwickshire 
for  three  months  or  six  months,  and  see  whether 
your  mind  might  not  change  in  the  interval  ? I 
know  what  these  sudden  fancies  are  worth.  They 
are  common  to  both  young  men  and  young  wo- 
men— illusions  of  the  brain — the  most  uncertain 
guides.  It  is  for  your  own  sake  I speak,  dear. 
You  see  how  I am  willing  to  put  aside  my  own 
prejudices;  it  is  not  because  of  her  station  in 
life  that  I object ; after  all,  that  is  not  of  the 
first  importance.  But  what  surely  is  of  the  first 
importance  is  that  you  should  ki.ow  your  own 
minds,  that  your  affection  for  e;  - !i  other  should 
be  tried  and  found  capable  of  standing  the  strain 
of  absence.  Richard,  to  please  me,  will  you  go 
out  for  a few  months  to  Shanghai  ?” 

“ Yes,  I will,  mother,”  he  answered,  cheerfully 
and  confidently,  “ if  you  ask  me  after  you  have 
come  to  know  Nancy  a little.  Let  that  be  the 
first  thing ; then  you  will  be  able  to  judge  and 
decide.  Let  me  bring  her  to  see  you.” 

The  widow  hesitated,  reluctant;  but  this  band- 
some  lad  held  her  hands  in  his,  and  what  would 
she  not  do  for  his  sake  ? 

“ Very  well,”  said  she. 

He  kissed  her. 

“ There  is  the  dearest  mother  in  all  the  world. 
Ah,  when  you  and  Nancy  are  friends  you  won’t 
talk  nbout  Shanghai ; you’ll  be  as  anxious  as  I 
ntn  that  she  should  come  and  live  with  you  at 
Woodend.  What  a pleasant  companion  for  you, 
mother — so  kind  and  light-hearted  and  loving, 
ril  tell  her,  mother.  You  shall  see  her  to-mor- 
row. And  you  won’t  scrutinize  her  too  severely  ? 
No,  you  won’t  be  able  when  you  look  at  Nancie- 
bel’a  eyes.” 
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CHAPTER  II. 

A PRESENTATION. 

Radiant,  triumphant,  with  all  the  light-hearted 
hope  and  courage  of  youth,  Richard  Kingston 
went  to  keep  his  assignation  with  Xanciebel.  It 
had  snowed  heavily  all  the  preceding  night  and 
all  the  morning;  but  the  afternoon  had  bright- 
ened somewhat,  and  in  the  western  skies  there 
was  now  a pale  glow  of  saffron,  though  that  was 
hardly  strong  enough  to  tinge  tile  cold  white 
landscape. 

When  he  reuched  the  church  even-song  was 
going  forward;  through  the  windows  he  could 
see  the  gas-jets  all-  lit  up.  points  of  lemon-yellow 
fire  in  the  dusk ; and  ever  and  anon  came  the 
soft  thunder-roll  of  the  organ  and  the  clear  sing- 
ing of  the  choir.  He  walked  along  to  the  river- 
side. The  elms  overhead  were  heavily  draped 
with  snow,  for  not  a breath  of  w ind  was  stirring. 
The  dull  green  surface  of  the  Avon  was  broken 
here  and  there  by  gray  patches  of  ice  floating 
down  with  the  slow  current.  On  the  other  side 
were  the  flat  white  meadows,  and  beyond  these 
again  white  slopes  and  heights,  with  black  hedges 
and  trees  protruding.  The  world  was  quite  si- 
lent, save  for  the  hushed  and  slumberous  music 
in  the  church. 

Now,  some  one  had  considerately  cleared  a 
path  from  the  porch  to  the  side  of  the  stream, 
so  that  when  Xanciebel  came  along  the  deep 
snow  caused  no  inconvenience  either  to  her  skirts 
or  to  her  neat  small  ankles.  It  was  a cold  and 
cheerless  trysting-plaee,  to  be  sure ; but  love’s 
fires  burn  independently  of  the  weather,  arid  it 
was  not  the  wintry  landscape  that  was  in  Miss 
Nancy’s  mind. 

Nor  was  it  in  Mr.  Richard’s  mind,  either ; for 
now,  and  quite  suddenly  and  unexpectedly,  lie 
experienced  a new  emotion — an  emotion  that 
caused  him  no  little  disquiet.  Hitherto,  when- 
ever he  had  caught  sight  of  Nancy  his  heart  hud 
filled  with  joy;  the  most  distant  glimpse  of  the 
gray  and  purple  dress  and  the  sable-plumed  hat 
had  been  like  a kiss  for  sweetness;  his  eyes 
lighted  up  to  welcome  her.  But  now,  to  his 
amazement  and  dismay,  he  found  as  Xanciebel 
approached  that  lie  was  grown  anxiously  critical. 
He  scrutinized  her — her  appearance,  her  expres- 
sion, her  dress,  her  manner  of  walking — as  if  lie 
feared  that  some  objection  might  be  taken.  And 
pcriiaps  she  noticed  his  unusual  look,  as  she  tim- 
idly gave  him  her  hand.  She  flushed  a little,  and 
when  she  spoke  it  was  with  averted  eyes. 

“ You  asked  mo  to  meet  you,  Richard,”  said 
she,  “and  I have  come,  but  not  with  any  kind 
of  expectation.  You  were  too  confident.  But 
don’t  think  I shall  be  annoyed  or  disappointed ; 
I knew  what  your  mother  would  say.” 

Ah,  well,  the  sound  of  her  voice,  with  its  mys- 
terious charm,  which  could  thrill  his  heart  witli 
the  simplest  phrase — that  delightful  sound  gave 
him  courage  again.  How  could  his  mother  with- 
stand those  soft,  low,  penetrating  tones  ? What 
mattered  it  what  kind  of  gloves  she  wore,  what 
kind  of  brooch  was  at  her  neck,  when  that  ten- 
der voice  could  win  its  way  to  the  heart,  when 
those  soft  dark  eves  could  plead  for  kindness? 

“But  you’re  all  wrong,  Nancy,”  said  he,  with 
a kind  of  forced  cheerfulness  (for  it  had  alarmed 
him  to  find  that  he  could  scan  the  appearance  of 
his  sweetheart  in  this  critical  way).  “ The  Mater 
wants  you  to  come  and  see  her.  It  will  be  all 
light,  as  I told  you  it  would.  Of  course — ” 

“ Of  course  what,  Richard  ?”  sho  said,  seeing 
lie  hesitated. 

“Well,  you  can’t  expect  impossibilities,  Nan- 
cy,” said  ire,  vaguely. 

“Richard,”  she  said,  “why  don’t  you  confess 
the  truth  ? Your  mother  is  surprised  and  grieved 
by  what  you  have  told  her;  and  although  she 
may  have  said  that  you  might  take  me  to  see  her, 
it  was  against  her  will,  and  only  to  please  you. 
And  you  know  she  will  never  really  consent, 
though  she  may  formally  do  so  out  of  her  fond- 
ness for  you.  Very  well ; why  should  you  vex 
and  trouble  her  any  more?  I say  now  what  I 
said  yesterday.  Let  this  stop  where  it  is.  Let 
us  be  friends — true  friends— always  and  always 
— but  nothing  more  than  that.  Then  we  can 
grieve  no  one.” 

“And  this  is  what  your  affection  comes  to?” 
said  lie,  reproachfully.  “ I thought  you  loved 
me,  Nancy.” 

Tears  could  vise  quickly  to  those  dark  lashes. 

“ It  is  nut  my  fault,  Richard,”  said  she.  “ But 
everything  is  against  us.  I knew  your  mother 
would  say  no.” 

“But  she  does  not  say  no!”  he  exclaimed. 
“Nothing  of  the  kind.  Of  course,  as  I say,  you 
can’t  expect  impossibilities.  You  can’t  expect 
her  to  be  enthusiastic.  What  woman  would  be 
about  a proposed  daughter-in-law  she  has  never 
seen?  It  is  but  natural  for  her  to  have  doubts. 
How  can  she  know  how  thoroughly  you  and  I 
understand  each  other?  And  it  is  for  your  hap- 
piness as  well  as  mine  that  she  talks  about  sep- 
aration— about  the  necessity  for  some  considera- 
ble time  of  separation — to  see  whether  we  know 
our  own  minds.  Six  months  at  Shanghai — that’s 
what  she  proposes  for  me,  Nancy." 

“Shanghai!”  repeated  Nancy,  and  she  looked 
up  with  a frightened  stare. 

“Yes,  indeed.  And  it’s  you  who  have  to  save 
me  from  that  banishment.  It  all  rests  on  your 
shoulders,”  he  continued,  more  cheerfully.  “ But 
I know  you  will  come  through  the  ordeal  in  tri- 
umph. Who  could  withstand  your  eyes,  Nancic- 
bel  ? You  don’t  yourself  know-  what  a winning 
fascination  they  have.  And  you  won’t  be  nerv- 
ous after  the  first  second ; you  will  see  my  mo- 
ther wants  to  be  kind.  You  remember  how  the 
Miller’s  Daughter  was  anxious  about  what  dress 
would  please ; but  you  have  nothing  to  fear  on 
that  score;  you  are  always  as  neat  and  pretty 
and  in  good  taste  as  it  is  possible  to  be.  I wish 
I could  help  you,  Xanciebel,  but  I can’t ; you’ve 
got  to  do  it  all.” 

“Richard,”  said  she,  a little  proudly,  "don’t 


von  think  it  is  rather  — rather  unfair  — that  I 
should  be  taken  out  to  Woodeud  on  approval  ?” 

“ Well,  so  it  would,”  he  answered  her,  “ if  any- 
thing of  the  kind  were  in  contemplation.  But  it 
isn’t  so.  You  are  going  out  to  make  the  acquaint- 
ance of  my  mother,  and  you  will  find  her  ready 
to  welcome  you,  be  sure  of  that.  Of  course,”  he 
added,  in  rather  a stammering  fashion,  “ I — I 
hope  you  on  your  side  will  be — well,  conciliatory 
and  nice.  You  need  not  take  it  us  if  it  were  a 
hostile  challenge  between  two  women,  each  anx- 
ious to  criticise  the  other.  If  you  go  out  there 
determined  to  make  friends,  Nancy,  it  will  be  all 
right.” 

She  looked  rather  blank  for  a second  or  two. 

“ If  I go  it  will  be  for  your  sake,  Richard,” 
she  said  ; “but  what  I am  most  afraid  of  is  that 
I shall  be  so  terrified  as  to  be  able  to  do  nothing. 
Your  mother  will  think  me  stiff  or  ill-mumiemi 
or  stupid,  when  I am  simply  frightened.  You 
see,  you  are  all  impetuosity  and  eagerness;  you 
don’t  eare;  you  dou’t  consider  what  an  awkward 
position  I shall  be  in.  It  is  not  as  if  I were 
being  taken  out  to  visit  your  mother  by  some  ac- 
quaintance knowing  us  both.  I am  presented 
to  her  all  of  a sudden  as  some  one  who  proposes 
to  become  her  daughter-in-law.  It's  nothing  to 
you ; you  think  it  is  all  right  aud  natural  ; but  it 
is  dreadful  for  me.  I know  what  site  will  be 
thinking — that  I am  a forward,  impertinent  minx, 
without  any  delicacy  of  feeling  or  propriety  of 
conduct.” 

“ Oh  yes,"  he  broke  in,  scornfully,  “ siie  is  like- 
ly to  think  that  of  you  after  she  has  spoken  to 
you  for  three  minutes  ! That  is  precisely  your 
character,  Xanciebel ; you  are  so  brazen  in  au- 
dacity.” 

“And  when  is  this  fearful  thing  to  be  got 
through,  Richard,  dear  ?”  asked  Nauey,  looking 
down. 

“To-morrow  afternoon,”  he  said,  with  ineffa- 
ble impudence  (just  as  if  his  mother  had  made 
the  appointment).  "I  will  bring  in  the  pony- 
chaise  for  you,  and  drive  you  out.” 

“ But — but  where  shall  I meet  you  ?”  she  ask- 
ed again. 

•'  1 will  come  for  you,”  he  answered. 

“Not  into  the  High  Street?”  she  hinted,  tim- 
idly. 

•’  Why  not  ?” 

“The  people  would  talk,”  she  said,  with  low- 
ered eyes. 

“ Let  them  talk,”  he  answered,  boldly.  “ It  is 
time  this  hole-and-corner  arrangement  was  done 
with.  I want  the  whole  thing  to  be  recognized 
now.  When  they  see  Miss  Nancy  Marlow  driv- 
ing out  to  Woodeud  I dare  say  they  will  talk. 
So  much  the  better!  I am  not  for  half  mea- 
sures.” 

“No,  you  never  are,  Richard,”  Nancy  said, 
with  a bit  of  a sigh.  “And  I wonder  what  will 
come  of  it  all !” 

Nor  did  she  cease  to  be  timorous  and  ippre- 
hensive.  It  was  bad  enough  that  she  was  going 
out  to  Woodend  “ on  approval  ” ; but  it  was  ever 
so  much  worse  tiiat  the  neighbors  should  know 
it — or  guess  at  it — from  the  fact  of  his  driving 
in  to  the  High  Street  to  call  for  her. 

"Don’t  you  think,  Richard,  dear,”  said  she  at 
last,  “it  would  be  better  if  I met  you  somewhere 
a little  way  out  of  the  town — say,  at  the  railway 
bridge.” 

“ Then  you  wuuld  have  to  walk  all  that  way 
through  the  snow,  Nancy,”  lie  pointed  out,  “anil 
your  boots  would  get  wet,  or  even  muddied,  if 
there  was  a thaw.  You  see,  I want  you  to  be  us 
neat  as  a new  pin,  as  you  always  are.  Not  that 
1 eare  about  such  things  myself ; as  long  as  your 
heart  is  warm  and  loving,  what  do  I mind  what 

“ 1 understand,”  Nancy  said  at  once,  with 
quick  perception.  “ You  are  quite  right,  Rich- 
ard. \Vhut  would  your  mother  say  if  I went 
with  bedraggled  skirts  and  soiled  boots?  Of 
course,  of  course,  you  are  quite  right;  you  must 
come  for  me;  aud  Jim  will  see  that  the  pave- 
ment is  dry.” 

“ Have  you  atiy  white-rose  scent  for  your  hand- 
kerchief, Nancy  ?”  he  asked.  “That  is  the  only 
scent  the  Mater  seems  fond  of.  No  ? — then  I’ll 
try  and  get  some  and  send  it  in  to  you  this  even- 
ing. Oh,  you  will  make  a conquest,  be  sure!” 

“What  time  to-morrow  afternoon,  Richard, 
must  I be  ready  ?” 

“Four;  will  that  do?” 

“Very  well;  now  I must  be  going  back  into 
the  town.  Four  o’clock  to-morrow  afternoon. 
Oh,  dear,  I wish  it  was  all  over!”  said  Xanciebel, 
plaintively. 

And  perhaps  the  gentle  little  widow  out  there 
at  Woodend  had  some  such  thought  in  her  mind 
when  her  son  told  her  of  this  proposed  visit  on 
the  following  day.  It  is  true,  she  knew  what 
was  expected  of  her.  Her  role  had  been  pointed 
out  to  her  that  evening  on  which  Richard  had  . 
slipped  the  green  volume  into  h r hand.  And 
indeed  she  had  made  up  her  niinj  that  if  the  girl 
on  whom  he  had  set  his  affections  seemed  to  have 
ail  amiable  disposition  and  good  manners,  she 
would  not  allow  the  fact  of  her  having  stood  be- 
hind a counter  to  influence  her  mind.  So  many 
young  men  had  done  worse!  And  even  if  there 
were  some  little  defect  here  or  there,  some  lack 
of  sensitiveness  or  refinement,  might  not  that 
give  way  to  womanly  sympathy  and  guidance? 
This  little  woman  was  prepared  to  do  a good  deal 
for  her  beloved  son.  Whom  else  had  she  to  care 
for  in  the  world  ? 

Aud  yet,  notwithstanding  all  these  kindly  and 
considerate  resolves,  and  notwithstanding  the  dil- 
igent coaching  that  Xanciebel  had  received  from 
her  sweetheart,  it  must  he1  confessed  that  the 
meeting  between  the  two  women  on  the  follow- 
ing afternoon  was,  especially  at  first,  of  the  most 
constrained  and  ominous  kind.  Mr.  Richard  was 
so  proud  of  the  opportunity  of  showing  off  the 
beautiful  and  precious  prize  lie  had  won  for  him- 
self that  he  hardly  heeded;  he  was  eager  and 
talkative,  and  his  volubility  seemed  in  a measure 


to  fill  the  void  of  silence  that  otherwise  might 
have  been  marked.  It  is  true,  he  had  been  dis- 
appointed that  his  mother  and  his  chosen  bride 
did  not  -full  upon  each  other’s  neck  and  weep 
gentle  and  sympathetic  tears;  and  he  had  been 
surprised  to  bear  the  little  widow  address  Nancy 
as  “Miss  Marlow;”  but  he  would  not  admit  to 
himself  that  there  was  any  coldness  on  either 
side.  Not  at  all ; he  w as  descanting  to  his  mother 
on  Nancy’s  general  characteristics  ; indulging  in 
a little  sarcasm,  even,  to  give  the  whole  inter- 
view a sort  of  playful  and  friendly  cast;  hut  con- 
clusively proving  that  Nancy  and  his  mother  held 
precisely  the  same  opinions,  and  were  bound  to 
agree  upon  every  possible  subject.  Nancy,  for 
example,  was  a devoted  admirer  of  the  lute  Lord 
Beaeoiistield,  and  did  not  fail  to  wear  a primrose 
on  Primrose  Day.  Nancy  believed  that  the  honor 
of  the  country  was  safe  in  the  hands  of  the  Con- 
servative party;  and  that  Radicals,  and  Social- 
ists, and  atheists,  and  people  of  that  sort,  had 
nothing  in  view  but  the  destruction  of  property 
and  the  total  abolition  of  law.  Nancy  was  a de- 
vout adherent  of  the  Church  of  England,  and 
considered  it  unbecoming,  if  not  positively  dan- 
gerous, for  bishops  to  have  any  dealings  with  the 
Dissenters.  Nancy  strongly  disapproved  of  wo- 
ineti’s-right  women.  Nor  was  Nancy  quite  sure 
about  the  influence  of  the  School  Boards,  which 
she  considered  apt  to  draw  away  the  children 
from  their  proper  und  natural  guardians  and 
friends,  who  had  always  been  good  to  them  in 
times  past.  Nancy  detested  the  use  of  cosmetics, 
and  wondered  that  respectable  girls  in  London 
could  condescend  to  such  practices.  As  to  tight- 
lacing,  Nancy  was  also  sound:  who  but  a fool 
would  want  to  sing  “ I’d  be  a butterfly  ?”  In 
short,  it  was  Nancy  and  Nancy  and  Nancy  all 
the  time ; why  should  any  one  speak  of  Miss 
Marlow  ? 

But  here  a significant  little  incident  occurred, 
which  showed  how  very  differently  mother  and 
son  viewed  this  position  of  affairs.  When  Nan-' 
ciebel  was  ushered  into  the  drawing-room,  Mr. 
Richard  insisted  on  her  laying  aside  her  hat  and 
jacket  aud  gloves,  so  that  she  should  have  the 
appearance  of  being  quite  at  home;  aud  then  he 
conducted  her  to  a little  windowed  recess  at  the 
top  of  the  room,  which  his  mother  used  as  a 
boudoir.  It  was  a remarkably  snug  and  cosy 
apartment;  a couch  running  round  tiiree  sides 
of  it ; shelves  of  books  covering  two  of  the  walls ; 
the  windows  commanding  a view  of  the  garden, 
where  thrushes  and  blackbirds  and  starlings  were 
hunting  about  among  the  snow  for  the  food  which 
the  widow  was  wont  to  fling  abroad  with  a gen- 
erous hand.  It  would  have  pleased  Mr.  Richard 
if  his  mother  and  his  sweetheart,  on  entering  tills 
secluded  little  place,  had  sat  down  together,  per- 
haps arm-in-arm  ; but  somehow  Miss  Marlow  took 
her  seat  on  one  side,  where  she  remained,  looking 
amiable  and  attentive  if  somewhat  silent,  while 
Mrs.  Kingston,  on  the  couch  opposite  her,  listened 
to  her  son’s  ditimambies  or  glanced  out  upon 
the  wintry  garden  as  she  spoke.  And  what  now 
happened  was  this  : Mr.  Richard,  having  conclu- 
sively shown  that  Miss  Marlow's  mental  and  mor- 
al qualities,  and  her  opinions  on  political,  relig- 
ious and  social  subjects  generally,  were  such  as 
to  commend  her  to  any  intelligent  and  reasonable 
human  being,  proceeded,  in  a sort  of  half-playful 
and  kindly  way,  to  say  something  of  the  young 
lady’s  appearance.  You  see,  she  appeared  to  he 
already  one  of  the  family.  Here  she  was,  in  the 
snug  little  corner,  not  with  hat  and  gloves  on,  as 
though  she  were  paying  a formal  call,  but  as  if 
she  had  just  come  down  from  her  own  room,  to 
have  a little  chat  before  tea  was  brought  in.  And 
thus  it  was  that  when  Mr.  Richard,  chancing  to 
talk  of  the  fashion  in  which  his  beloved  wore  her 
liuir,  went  on  to  suggest  that  perhaps  it  might 
suit  her  better  to  wear  it  a little  higher  on  her 
forehead,  he  quite  naturally  and  unthinkingly 
crossed  over  to  her  and  with  a light  toueli  or  two 
of  his  lingers  pushed  back  her  hair,  so  as  to  in- 
vite Ins  mother’s  opinion.  But  the  reply  he  re- 
ceived startled  him.  * 

“ Richard  !”  the  widow  exclaimed,  in  amazed 
protest:  aud  then  all  at  once  he  knew  how  dif- 
ferently his  mother  aud  he  were  regarding  this 
young  lady.  Not  yet  was  site  the  daughter  of 
the  house,  to  be  treated  with  familiar  little  ea- 
ressiugs  and  pettings , she  was  only  a visitor, 
she  was  only  Miss  Marlow,  to  be  treated  with 
decorum  and  respect.  As  for  poor  little  Nancy, 
she  was  terribly  embarrassed.  Richard,  she  knew, 
should  not  have  taken  this  liberty,  but  he  had 
done  it  almost  before  she  was  aware;  and  in- 
deed it  was  not  until  afterwards  she  bethought 
her  of  what  Mrs.  Kingston  might  guess  from  this 
little  incident.  Mr.  Richard  did  not  try  any  more 
experiments  with  Miss  Marlow’s  hair,  or  seek  to 
alter  the  way  in  which  it  lay  on  her  forehead. 
He  returned  to  his  seat  with  an  uneasy  con- 
sciousness that  he  had  made  a mistake,  and  per- 
haps even  compromised  Nauey  a little;  but  for- 
tunately at  this  moment  tea  was  brought  in,  aud 
that  proved  to  be  a welcome  distraction. 

For,  in  truth,  the  widow,  critical  as  she  might 
be  of  her  son's  choice,  could  hardly  help  sympa- 
thizing with  the  girl  in  the  lonely  and  embar- 
rassing position  in  w hich  she  was  placed ; and 
then  again  Nancy,  though  shy  and  silent,  was 
obviously  most  anxious  to  please.  Once,  indeed, 
ill  ausw  er  to  a question,  she  said,  “ Yes,  ma’am  ;” 
and  although  Mr.  Richard  inwardly  winced — for 
the  pjiru.se  recalled  the  shop  and  the  counter — 
his  mother  did  not  appear  lo  look  oil  it  in  that 
light.  Perhaps  it  was  a kind  of  pathetic  confes- 
sion of  humility;  perhaps  it  was  a kind  of  trib- 
ute to  the  widow’s  dignity  ; and  every  one  knows 
how  people  who  are  not  gifted  with  anv  great 
magnificence  of  manner  aie  pleased  when  they 
think  they  impress. 

Moreover,  w hen,  in  the  general  talk  that  now 
ensued  round  the  tiny  tea-table,  there  was  any 
possibility  of  a difference  of  opinion,  air.  Richard 
adroitly  managed  that  his  mother  and  Nancy 
should  be  on  the  same  side,  while  he  challenged 


their  combined  forces  from  the  other.  Take  the 
question  of  Mops,  for  example.  The  Mop  in  Strat- 
ford-on-Avon, us  in  some  other  old  English  towns, 
is  a hiring  fair  at  which  farm-servants,  men  and 
women,  come  in  from  the  surrounding  country  to 
offer  their  services  to  master  or  mistress  and 
for  the  refreshment  of  these  stout -stomached 
folks,  or  any  other  who  may  be  of  a like  mind, 
oxen  and  pigs  are  roasted  whole  in  the  principal 
thoroughfares — the  hungry  yokel  paying  for  a 
slice  off  whatever  portion  of  the  slow-revolving 
animal  may  take  his  fancy,  and  carrying  this 
smoking  plate  into  ihe  adjacent  public- house, 
where  lie  can  wash  down  the  beef  or  pork  with 
copious  draughts  of  ale.  Now  there  are  those 
who  hold  that  this  roasting  of  a huge  carcass, 
and  the  public  ladling  of  gravy,  is  a brutalizing 
spectacle;  and  they  would  have  that  feature  of 
the  Mop  suppressed,  even  if  the  other  concomi- 
tants— the  merry-go-rounds,  the  boxing-booths, 
the  rifle-galleries,  and  what  not — were  allowed 
to  remain.  This  was  Mu.  Kingston’s  opinion, 
and  Mr.  Richard  cunningly  contrived  that  it  should 
be  NauciebePs  also. 

“Oil,  I think  the  Old  World  customs  should  bo 
preserved,"  said  he,  boldly,  “ so  long  as  they  don’t 
involve  cruelty  to  animals,  and  you  don’t  put  an 
ox  to  shame  by  roasting  it  in  public.  They  talk 
of  asking  the  magistrates  to  suppress  the  Mop 
alto  gether;  so  thut  I suppose  they  wouldn’t  even 
allow  the  men  and  women  to  come  into  the  town 
with  a bit  of  straw  stuck  in  their  cap,  or  what- 
ever other  symbol  it  is  that  tells  the  farmer  what 
kind  of  work  the  applicant  wants.  Well,  I think 
it  is  a pity ; I think  the  old  ceremonies  and  cus- 
toms should  be  preserved.” 

“The  roasting  of  these  uniinals  in  the  streets 
seems  to  me  simply  horrid,”  his- mother  said. 

“Well,  I know  that  is  Nancy’s  opinion,  too,” 
he  said  (Nancy  never  having  uttered  a single 
word  to  him  at  any  time  on  the  subject),  “ und  I 
don’t  wonder  she  should  refuse  to  go  through 
the  streets  on  the  day  of  the  Mop.  The  smell  of 
the  cooking  is  rather  too  pronounced.  Still,  there 
is  no  reason  why  fastidious  people  like  you  and 
Nancy  should  go  near  at  all.  You  may  keep 
away.  Give  the  bucolics  their  holiday  in  the 
manner  they  can  enjoy  it ; roasting  animals  has 
always  been  a sign  of  rejoicing;  it  is  a testimony 
— in  faet, you  can  see  it  only  too  plainly  if  you 
are  walking  along  Chapel  Street — that  there  is 
fat  in  the  land.” 

“ Don’t,  Richard  1”  his  mother  said,  with  a pit- 
eous expression;  aud  he  was  quite  willing  to 
abandon  the  controversy,  leaving  his  mother  and 
Xanciebel  on  the  w inning  side  together. 

Well,  the  visit  came  to  an  end  at  last,  and 
Mrs.  Kingston  bade  good-by  to  Nancy  without  a 
word  having  been  said  on  the  subject  which  was, 
no  doubt,  uppermost  in  both  their  minds.  Nor 
was  there  any  parting  embrace,  nor  the  slightest 
recognition  of  the  peculiar  circumstances  that 
had  brought  about  this  interview.  None  the  less 
was  Mr.  Richard  triumphant  as  he  drove  aw  ay 
his  chosen  bride  through  the  melting  snow. 

“ What  do  you  say  now,  Nancicbel  ?”  he  de- 
manded ; “ didn’t  everything  go  off  first-rate  ?" 

“ Oh,  Richard,  I am  just  dying  of  shame,”  she 
murmured;  and  she  wouldn’t  look  at  him. 

“ Why,  wlmt  is  the  matter  ?”  lie  asked,  in  as- 
tonishment. “ I thought  everything  went  off  most 
satisfactorily  ; there  wasn't  a slip  or  mistake  any- 
where, unless  it  was  my  own,  w hen  I took  to  re- 
arranging your  hair.  That  did  stagger  the  Mater, 

I admit.” 

“Richard,”  said  she,  “didn’t  you  notice? 
When  you  asked  me  in  the  hall  if  I hud  got  my 
gloves,  I said,  ‘yes,  dear.’  The  next  moment  I 
thought  I should  have  sank  through  the  floor 
with  shame  and  mortification.” 

“ I’m  sure  I did  not  notice  it,"  he  said. 

“ But  your  mother  did — I saw  her  look.” 

“ Very  well,  then — a good  thing,  too  ! Why 
should  she  not  know  the  actual  relations  that 
exist  between  us  ? Now  that  I think  of  it,  I am 
not  sorry  that  I raised  your  hair  a little  bit  on 
vour  forehead,  and  tried  the  effect  of  it,  as  if  you 
already  belonged  to  me.  No,  I am  not  sorry.  It 
is  better  she  should  know,  then  she  will  under- 
stand the  intimacy  of  our  relationship,  ami  the 
length  of  time  it  has  lasted.  I have  no  doubt 
she  thought  it  was  only  a passing  fancy.  Tnat 
was  why  she  talked  of  Shanghai.  There  was  no 
mention  of  Shanghai  this  afternoon.” 

“ No,  Richard,  for  she  seemed  careful  not  to 
admit  that  she  understood  there  was  anything  be- 
t«een  you  aud  me, "said  Nancicbel,  who  was  a 
good  deal  less  confident  than  her  lover.  “She 
treated  me  just  like  a stranger — but  very  kindly, 

I must  say  that.  And — and  I am  not  nearly  so 
afraid  of  her  as  I was,”  Xanciebel  added. 

“ Afraid  of  her !”  lie  repeated,  with  a laugh, 

“ why,  you  two  will  be  the  fastest  friends  in  the 
world  within  a couple  of  months  from  now.  I 
told  you  she  would  never  he  able  to  resist  you. 
She  seemed  pleased  with  you  throughout ; and 
you  never  in  your  life  looked  prettier  or  more 
winning — that  I know.” 

Xanciebel  shook  her  head. 

“ A woman  understands  a woman’s  ways  of 
looking  and  talking,”  she  said.  “If  ever  she 
does  give  her  consent,  it  will  be  simply  and  solely 
for  your  sake,  Richard.  She  does  uot  like  me.'* 

“ Nanev !” 

“ Ah,  but  I know-,”  said  Xanciebel,  doggedly. 
“I  don’t  suppose  she  positively  hates  me,  for  T 
gave  her  no  occasion  by  provoking  a quarrel  or 
anything  of  thut  kind,  but  I dare  say  she  is  dy- 
ing at  this  moment,  and  wishing,  in  a sort  of  wav, 
that  I had  never  been  born.” 

“And  you  think  that  is  the  impression  she 
formed  of  you,  Nancy?”  he  asked.  “ 1 tell  you 
you  are  too  diffident.  You  don’t  know  your  own 
value.  Of  course  she  couldn’t  say  anything — to 
your  face;  hut  wait  till  I get  home  this  evening:, 
then  she  will  speak;  ami  lie  sure,  wlmu  l m xt 
See  you,  I shall  he  able  to  tell  you  something  that 
will  banish  all  those  idle  fears  and  surmise-. 
You  think  you  could  judge  by  her  yaj-rcssion  ? 
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WoH;  tlx  n,  you  have  made  a bad  guess,  my  dear 
Nancy,  as  1 will  prove  to  you  to  morrow.” 

Sue  was  for  getting  out  of  the  pony-chaise  at 
some  point  on  the  Alcoster  load,  so  that  she 
might  walk  into  the  town  on  foot;  but  he  would 
not  hear  of  any  such  thing;  he  cared  not  who 
might  know  he  had  won  his  bride;  he  drove 
through  Stratford  and  along  the  High  Street,  and 
tip  to  her  own  door.  As  he  bade  her  good-bye, 
he  said  he  would  call  and  see  her  the  next  day  ; 
he  expected  to  have  some  news  to  tell  her,  as  the 
result  of  this  memorable  interview. 

But  as  he  drove  leisurely  home  through  the 
gathering  dusk,  he  was  not  quite  so  confident  as 
he  had  professed  to  be  while  talking  to  Xaneie- 
bel.  It  was  strange  that  his  mother  had  not 
kissed  the  girl  in  taking  leave  of  her.  That 
would  have  been  sufticient  recognition.  Iler 
parting  little  speech  to  the  effect  that  she  hoped 
Miss  Marlow  would  come  and  see  her  again  might 
have  been  addressed  to  the  merest  stranger.  As 
for  Nancy’s  contention,  on  the  other  hand,  that 
she  could  tell  that  Mrs.  Kingston  disliked  her,  and 
had  even  the  monstrous  inhumanity  to  wish  that 
she  were  dead — he  knew  that  was  all  nonsense. 
However,  there  would  soon  be  an  opportunity  for 
him  to  learn  what  had  been  his  mother's  thoughts. 

During  dinner  nothing  of  importance  was  said 
with  regard  to  Xanciebel,  for  old  Thomas,  who 
looked  after  the  pony,  ami  kept  the  garden,  and 
also  waited  at  table,  was  continually  coming  and 
going.  But  after  dinner  Mr.  Richard  went  direct 
with  his  mother  into  the  drawing-room,  and  sat 
down  beside  her,  and  took  her  hand,  and  smooth- 
ed it  between  his  own. 

“Now,  Mater,  what  are  you  going  to  say  to 
me?” 

The  little  woman  hesitated;  it  was  a moment- 
ous crisis  in  her  simple  and  uneventful  life. 

“ What  can  I say  to  you,  Richard  ?"  she  said, 
rather  sadly.  “ I do  not  wish  to  appear  unkind 
or  inconsiderate.  But  you  must  surely  understand 
how  it  must  be  a shock  to  me  to  know  that  I urn 
expected  to  receive  a stranger  into  our  home — ” 

“ A stranger,  mother !"  he  exclaimed.  " Ho  v 
long  would  she  be  a stranger  ?” 

“And  then, my  dear  boy,”  continued  the  mo- 
ther, in  the  same  absent  way,  “I  have  been  build- 
ing up  so  many  forecasts  of  vour  future,  and  this 
is  so  entirely  different.  However,  we  must  do 
what  is  right — wc  must  do  what  is  right,  what- 
ever it  may  cost.  Much  as  I should  like  to  sue 
you  free  from  this — this  entanglement — I would 
not  have  you  win  your  freedom  through  any  dis- 
honorable action.  If  you  have  raised  hopes  in 
this  young  woman's  heart — if  you  have  pledged 
your  word  to  her,  you  must  stand  by  that.  I 
would  not  have  your  conscience  burdened  by  the 
knowledge  that  you  had  trilled  with  her,  and  cru- 
elly forsaken  her,  no,  not  if  I was  thrice  as  anx- 
ious you  should  look  elsewhere  for  a wife — ” 

“Why,  I knew  you  would  say  that,  mother !” 
he  cried,  joyfully,  though  his  exultation  was  in 
curious  contrast  with  the  widow’s  half-concealed 
regret.  “And  then,  consider  this — if  you  found 
her  passably  agreeable,  ami  pleasant-mannered, 
and  amiable,  on  a first  and  formal  interview  like 
that,  just  consider  how  she  will  improve,  how  she 
will  win  your  regard,  on  more  intimate  know- 
ledge. What  did  you  think  of  her,  mother? 
Weren’t  you  favorably  impressed  ? I’m  sure  you 
must  have  thought  she  looked  so  pretty  and  neat 
and  modest.  Did  you  notice  how  soft  and  win- 
ning her  eyes  were?  Couldn’t  you  guess  what 
her  disposition  was  like?  At  all  events,  she  tried 
hard  to  please  you.  I could  see  it  in  every  look.” 

“I  have  no  fault  to  find,  Richard,”  his  mother 
said,  but  without  much  of  the  enthusiasm  he  had 
hoped  for.  “ I dare  say  she  is  a good,  honest 
girl,  and  may  make  you  a good  wife — if  only — if 
only  she  had  some  little  instruction — and  prepa- 
ration— ” 

“Mother,  Nancy  is  the  quickest  girl  in  appre- 
hension you  ever  saw  !”  he  exclaimed,  eagerly. 

“ I don’t  know  in  what  you  consider  her  delicient, 
but  I know  she  would  be  delighted  to  learn — and 
e-peciully  from  von.  Didn’t  you  see  how  respect- 
ful she  was  to  you  ?”  he  continued,  with  insidious  - 
flattery.  “She  would  be  a most  willing  pupil. 
Of  coutse  you  saw  she  was  shy — that  was  but 
natural  in  a girl  of  lierage,  and  in  the  peculiar 
circumstances.  You  could  not  expect  her  to  have 
your  self-possession  and  grace  of  manner ; that 
is  something  that  can  only  be  acquired  by  long 
training — but  how  willingly  Nancy  would  try  to 
learn  !” 

“It  is  all  so  strange  to  me  as  vet,  Richard,” 
Mrs.  Kingston  said,  at  length,  “ that  I hardly 
know  what  to  do;  but  in  such  an  important  mat- 
ter I cannot  act  entirely  on  my  own  responsibil- 
ity. I will  write  to  your  uncle  Charles.  Perhaps 
he  will  run  tip  from  Bristol.” 

“Mother!"  Mr.  Richard  protested,  with  some 
indignation,  “ do  you  want  to  frighten  poor  Nancy 
out  of  her  senses?  A family  conclave — a jury 
of  strangers  to  summon  the  poor  girl  before 
them — ” 

“ You  cannot  call  your  uncle  Charles  a stran- 
ger,” his  mother  retorted,  but  without  asperity; 
this  alarming  thing  that  had  happened  had  stun- 
ned and  frightened  her  rather  than  made  her 
angry.  “Who,  after  myself,  could  have  your  in- 
terests more  at  lieail?  And  I have  been  think- 
ing, Richard,  that  if  you  still  persist  in  this  pro- 
ject, or  if  you  are  bound  in  honor  to  Miss  Marlow, 
then  perhaps  vour  uncle  Charles  would  receive 
her  into  the  vicarage  for  a while,  and  let  her  as- 
sociate with  your  girl  cousins.  A clergyman’s 
house  is  the  best  school  in  the  world  for  any  one 
who  wishes  to  pick  up  the  ways  and  manners, 
the  little  courtesies  and  politenesses  of  refined 
society.  And  1 uin  sure  the  separation  would 
be  wholesome  for  both  you  and  ln  r;  it  would 
give  you  time  to  reflect ; it  would  enable  you  to 
test  the  strength  of  your  regard  for  each  other. 
Now,  Richard,  dear,  don’t  ask  me  to  say  anything 
mute  until  I have  consulted  with  your  uncle.  I 
am  sure  that  our  chief  and  only  consideration 
will  be  your  huppine: 


That  silenced  him,  of  course;  he  could  plead 
and  urge  no  further.  But  when  he  thought  of 
his  having  to  communicate  this  new  scheme  to 
Nancy  on  the  next  day  his  heart  sunk  within 
him.  Poor  Xanciebel  ! 
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CHAPTER  III. 


In  reply  to  the  w idow’s  letter,  the  Rev.  Charles 
Henuinghum  came  up  from  Bristol  foithwith; 
lie  was  not  one  to  underestimate  the  gravity  of 
such  a crisis  in  the  family  affairs,  lie  was  a 
small,  thin,  nervous,  pale-faced  man,  with  large, 
almost  feminine  eyes,  and  with  a manner  as  gen- 
tle and  delicate  as  that  of  his  sister.  Like  her, 
too,  in  this  particular  instance,  lie  never  for  a 
moment  thought  of  repudiating  the  obligations 
under  which  his  nephew  Richard  had  placed  him- 
self— not  at  all;  if  the  young  man  had  pledged 
his  word  to  an  honest  ami  honorable  girl,  lie 
must  stand  by  it,  and  his  family  must  simply  try 
to  do  the  best  in  the  circumstances. 

Mr.  Richard  was  not  at  home  when  his  uncle 
arrived,  so  that  there  was  a little  preliminary 
conversation  between  brother  and  sister  — of 
course,  about  Xanciebel. 

" I presume,  Cecilia,"  said  the  nervous  little 
clergyman,  in  his  softly  modulated  tones,  “ that 
she  has  none  of  the  accomplishment-  one  would 
naturally  wish  Richard’s  wife  to  have?” 

“Indeed,  I never  thought  of  questioning  Rich- 
ard on  that  point,”  Mrs.  King.-toii  said,  ” for  I 
supposed  she  would  merely  have  the  ordinary 
education  of  one  in  her  sphere  of  life.  Of  course 
she  Can  read  and  w rite  and  figure  up  accounts ; 
but  beyond  that,  what  ? Not  that  1 put  much 
value  myself  on  young-lady  accomplishment*',  A 
girl  can  get.  on  very  well  without  Italian  and 
Erencli  ami  Herman  and  music,  if  she  has  a good 
manner,  and  cap  w rite  a clever  letter,  and  play 
lawn-tennis.  But  really  this  girl  oti  whom  Rich- 
ard lias  set  Ills  heart  has  no  manner  at  nil  ; that 
afternoon  she  was  here,  she  had  absolutely  no- 
thing to  say  lor  herself.  And  you  know  how  pop- 
ular Richard  is,  Charles  ; hisgood  looks  and  high 
spirits  stand  him  in  good  stead  everywhere;  and 
to  think  of  his  being  joined  for  life  to  this — this 
— well,  I will  say  nothing  against  her — but  I can- 
not help  regarding  it  as  a cruel  misfortune.” 

“We  must  make  the  best  of  it,  Cecilia,”  said 
the  clergyman,  with  chastened  resignation;  “and 
you  may  count  on  me  to  do  what  1 can.  If  you 
think  she  would  gain  any  improvement  by  coming 
to  the  vicarage  for  a few  months— or  even  for  a 
year,  if  you  consider  a lengthened  period  of  sepa- 
ration advisable — I shall  be  glad  to  take  her,  and 
she  might  join  Gertrude  and  Laura  in  their  stud- 
ies, as  fur  as  tliat  is  practicable.  You  say  she 
appears  amiable  arid  sincere,  and  1 am  sure  if - 
there  was  any  objectionable  feature  in  her  char- 
acter she  would  not  have  been  Richard’s  choice.” 

“ It  would  be  the  greatest  kindness,  Charles,” 
the  widow  said,  with  obvious  gratitude.  “ It 
might  not  be  practicable  for  her  to  join  your  girls 
in  their  studies — they  are  loo  far  advanced — and 
it  would  be  too  late  in  the  day  for  her  to  begin 
music  now;  but  she  might  practise  her  hand- 
writing until  she  acquired  a good  style,  and  they 
might  teach  her  luwn-tctmis.  Bill,  above  all, 
what  I should  hope  for  is  her  gaining  a little 
more  self-confidence  and  frankness — familiarity 
with  good  manners  — and  so  forth;  and  where 
could  she  find  two  more  charming  girls  to  ob- 
serve and  copy  than  Gertrude  ami  Laura?  Of 
course  it  will  be  a difficult  tiling  to  propose  to  her 
w ithout  wounding  her  susceptibilities.  We  can’t 
tell  her  that  she  is  ill-educated,  or  gawky  in  man- 
lier, or  unacquainted  with  tiie  ways  and  polite- 
nesses of  a well-bred  family ; it  will  be  easier  to 
point  out  the  necessity  for  some  period  of  separa- 
tion, as  a test  of  their  regard  for  each  other.  And 
I hope  she  will  understand  that  it  is  done  in  kind- 
ness ; for,  after  all,  if  she  is  to  be  Richard's  wife, 

1 trust  she  will  bear  no  grudge  against  anv  one 
of  us.” 

“ She  would  be  a very  ungrateful  young  woman 
if  she  did,”  said  the  clergyman,  with  Unusual  se- 
verity, “considering  the  very  great  .sacrifices  we 
are  all  of  us  prepared  to  make  for  her.” 

And  what  did  Xanciebel  say  to  this  scheme 
when  it  was  laid  before  her  ? It  was  Mr.  Richard 
who  communicated  it  to  her.  On  the  day  follow- 
ing his  uncle’s  arrival,  he  called  in  at  the  shop  in 
the  High  Street,  and  asked  Nancy  to  come  for  a 
stroll  w itli  him  ; and,  as  her  sister  Kate  was  there, 
she  consented  ; and  the  two  of  them  walk'd  along 
Chapel  Street  and  Church  Street  without  the  slight- 
est pretence  of  concealment.  Tiie  temporary  thaw 
had  been  succeeded  by  hard  frost ; the  snow  again 
lay  crisp  and  clear ; while  the  roads  glittered  with 
broken  ice  in  the  cart-ruts.  There  w as  a blue  sky 
overhead;  it  was  a bright,  inspiriting  morning; 
these  young  folks  had  no  thought  of  the  cold. 
They  passed  the  church ; they  went  down  by  the 
mill ; they  ascended  the  slippery  steps  of  the  foot- 
bridge, and  there,  leaning  on  the  rail,  they  paused 
to  look  at  the  sluggish  green  liver,  or  at  the  wide 
white  snow  landscape  all  shining  in  the  sun.  And 
here  it  was  that  he  told  her  what  his  mother  and 
uncle  proposed  should  be  done. 

“Oil,  Richard,”  she  said,  when  his  tale  was  fin- 
ished, “ that  is  as  bad  as  your  going  to  Shanghai !” 

“ Well,  it  is  not,  Xanciebel !’’  he  made  answer. 

“ For  I should  be  allowed  to  go  down  and  see  you 
from  time  to  time;  and  it  is  easier  sending  me.— 
sages,  or  birthday  presents,  or  tilings  of  that  kind, 
between  Stratford  and  Bristol  than  between  Strat- 
ford and  Shanghai.  But  the  great  difference  is 
this:  my  uncle  Charles,  with  whom  you  would  be 
staying,  is  one  of  the  gentlest  and  kindest  of  men, 

member  of  him,  is  one  of  the  most  fiery  and  ill- 
tempered — a regular  pepper- caster.  You  see, 
both  the  Mater  and  I have  grievously  offended 
him.  He  lias  been  talking  for  ever  so  long  back 
of  rciirii," — be  lias  made  a large  fortune  ; and  he 
Las  always  been  anxious  that  1 should  go  out  and 


become  a junior  member  of  the  firm  ; I suppose 
he  could  make  that  one  of  his  conditions.  Well, 
you  know,  the  Mater  wanted  me  at  home ; and 
besides  I have  no  turn  for  business ; and  at  home 
I have  stayed.  I dare  say  he  considers  us  a couple 
of  fools.  But  if  I were  to  go  out  to  Shanghai,  and 
if  be  were  to  discover  that  I hadn’t  come  with  any 
intention  of  studying  Felloe  and  Souchong,  but 
only  to  be  kept  away  for  a while  from  a too  fas- 
cinating young  lady  in  Warwickshire,  then  there 
would  be  an  explosion  ! 1 should  have  a remark- 
ably lively  time  of  it  during  that  six  months! 
Whereas  you,  Xanciebel,  you  will  be  with  the  very 
nicest  people  you  could  wish  for;  and  they  will 
be  very  kind  to  you,  for  my  mother’s  sake  ; and 
I will  write  to  you  every  day — that  is  to  sav,  if  I 
am  only  allowed  to  send  you  one  letter  a week, 
that  can’t  prevent  my  writing  every  day,  and  send- 
ing you  the  whole  budget  on  Saturday.  Do  you 
see,  Xanciebel  ?” 

“ Well,  I don’t  understand  yet,  Richard,”  said 
Xanciebel,  gazing  mournfully  at  the  green  river, 
with  its  slow -moving  patches  of  iee  , “I  don’t  un- 
derstand why  they  should  want  us  to  be  separated, 
unless  it  is  in  the  hope  of  the  separation  being 
forever.” 

“ How  can  you  say  that,  Nancy  ?”  he  protested. 
“ Why,  isn’t  it  on  the  distinct  understanding  that 
you  are  to  be  my  wife  tha*  the  Mater  has  made 
this  proposal,  and  that  my  uncle  asks  you  to  make 
his  iiouse  your  home  ? Would  they  take  all  this 
trouble  for  nothing  ? Then  there’s  another  thing, 
Naneiebel.  If  I were  dealing  with  a stern  and 
truculent  parent,  threatening  and  bullying,  I might 
be  tempted  to  show  fight;  I should  probably  say, 

‘ I have  chosen  my  wife,  and  stamping  and  roar- 
ing won’t  alter  the  fact.  You  say  you  will  cut 
me  off  with  a shilling?  well,  go  and  do  it,  and  be 
hanged  to  you !’  But  you  know,  Nancy,  you 
couldn’t  use  language  like  that  to  such  a gentle 
creature  as  the  Mater;  and  as  for  cutting  me  off 
with  a shilling,  no  one  threatens  to  do  that,  for 
the  simple  reason  that  no  one  lias  the  power; 
when  I am  twenty -five,  some  eighteen  months 
lienee,  I come  into  my  little  money,  and  am  my 
own  master,  rio  that  in  the  mean  time,  Naneiebel, 
why  should  you  grumble  over  our  being  separated 
for  a while  ?” 

“ It  seems  to  me,  Richard,”  said  Naneiebel, 
with  a pout,  “ that  you  take  this  separation  very 
easily.  I believe  you  are  glad  to  get  rid  of  me.” 

“Oil  yes,  certainly, ” said  lie,  sidling  closer  to 
her  as  they  leaned  over  the  rail  of  tiie  bridge. 

“ That  is  extremely  probable.  Have  you  made 
any  other  discovery,  Nancy?” 

“ Well,  how  would  you  like  it  yourself  ?”  she 
asked,  abruptly.  “ How  would  you  like  to  be 
taken  away  from  your  own  family  — as  if  they 
weren’t  good  enough  for  you  to  associate  with — 
and  sent  to  five  among  strangers?” 

“ If  you  mean  being  sent  to  live  at  Iloliwell 
Vicarage,  I should  like  it  amazingly,”  said  he,  with 
a jovial  air.  “ My  cousins  are  aw  fully  nice  girls 
— and  extremely  pretty,  too.  I shouldn’t  object, 
not  in  the  least !” 

She  moved  away  from  him,  and  remained  silent. 

“ Come  now,  Naneiebel,”  he  said,  following  her, 
“don’t  lie  sulky.  Tell  me  I may  say  to  my  mo- 
ther thut  you  will  consider  this  scheme,  and  that 
if  your  brother  lias  no  objection  you  w ill  do  w lmt 
she  wants.” 

“ No,”  said  Naneiebel,  distinctly,  “ I refuse.  I 
am  not  going  to  tell  inv  family  that  they  are  no 
longer  good  enough  for  me.  I refuse  ! that  is 
niy  answer.  You  can  go  down  to  Bristol,  if  you 
like;  if  you  prefer  your  cousins  to  me  you  are 

“I  never  said  anvthing  of  the  kind,”  he  ex- 
claimed. 

“ Y’ou  did,  and  you  said  you  would  be  glad  to 
be  rid  of  me — ” 

“It  is  mean  of  you — downright  mean  of  you,” 
she  said,  in  indignant  tones,  “ to  deny  having  said 
certain  things  simply  because  you  uid  not  u.-e  sueli 
and  such  words.  Wlmt  you  intended  to  say  is 
quite  enough  for  me — thank  you!  And  I have 
had  enough — ail  the  wav  round.  I wish  to  have 
done  with  such  treatment,  once  for  all.  I am 
going  home.” 

She  moved  proudly  away  ; but  he  accompanied 
her.  Then  she  stood  stock-still. 

“I  wish  to  go  alone,”  she  said,  with  firm  lips. 

“I  sha’n’t  allow  you,”  he  said  (not  dreaming 
there  was  anything  serious  in  the  wind).  “I 
know'  better  than  you  wlmt  is  good  for  you,  Nan- 
cy; I am  going  back  with  you.” 

She  remained  undecided  for  a moment — vexed, 
and  mortified,  and  helpless.  Then  she  said,  slow- 
ly and  bitterly, 

“ 1 have  often  heard  that  one  may  be  born  in 
the  position  of  a gentleman  without  having  the 
manners  or  feelings  of  a gentleman,  but  I had 
never  seen  it  before.  I should  have  thought  that 
a gentleman  would  respect  my  wish.” 

“No,  no,  Naneiebel,”  said  he,  shaking  his  head, 

“ the  tragedv-queen  does  not  become  you.  Y'qu’re 
not  tall  enough,  not  fierce  enough.  Are  you  go- 
ing to  give  me  your  hand  ?” 

An  implacable  determination  was  on  her  mouth. 

“ I wish  to  pass,"  said  she,  stilfiv  (though  he 
was  not  barring  the  way  at  all).  “ And  I wish  to 
go  back  home  alone.” 

Then  quick  as  flame  his  mood  changed. 

“Oh,  go  home  alone,  then  !”  he  said,  with  frown- 
ing brows;  and  the  next  moment  lie  had  turned 
from  her  and  was  striding  eastward  along  the 
bridge,  leaving  Naneiebel  to  get  down  the  slippery 
steps  and  make  her  way  home  as  she  pleased. 

As  for  him,  lie  struck  off  through  the  suow- 
covered  meadows,  earing  little  w hither  he  went, 
but  vowing  vengeance  all  the  time.  She  was  too 
unreasonable  ! He  would  suffer  this  kind  of  thing 
no  longer.  Here  were  both  his  mother  ami  his 
uncle  doing  even  tiling  they  could  think  of  for  her 
— not  spurning  her  and  refusing  to  receive  her 
into  the  family,  as  many  would  have  done,  but  lay- 
ing thoug'nil ul  and  kindly  plans  and  schemes  to 
assure  her  a happy  future;  and  she  must  needs 


break  out  into  a fit  of  temper,  and  flatly  decline 
to  accept  their  good  offices.  It  was  loo  outra- 
geously unreasonable ! He  would  teach  her  a les- 
son this  time.  She  would  have  to  come  humbly 
to  him,  and  promise  amendment,  before  he  would 
permit  of  any  reconciliation.  Naneiebel  would 
find  out  that  he  was  not  to  be  trifled  with. 

Alas  ! for  those  brave  resolutions : the  first 
thing  he  saw  on  returning  to  Woodend  was  a 
small  packet,  addressed  to  himself,  lying  on  the 
hall  table.  He  opened  it,  hurriedly  and  anxious- 
ly, for  lie  had  recognized  the  handwriting.  Here 
were  a bundle  of  letters,  and  one  or  two  tiny 
packages  carefully  wrapped  up;  likewise  the  fol- 
lowing note: 

“ Richard, — 1 return  you  your  letter #,  and  alto 
the  presents  yon  have  given  me.  Qood-by. 

“ Nancy.” 

He  stared,  in  alarm  and  bewilderment.  Did 
she  mean  it?  Had  she  taken  mortal  offence  be- 
cause of  the  imagined  slight  to  her  family — a 
slight  thut  he  ought  to  have  explained  away? 
Perhaps  she  had  consulted  her  elder  brother  be- 
fore taking  this  serious  step  ! And  then  (with  a 
jump  of  the  heart)  lie  observed  that  before  the 
word  “ letter*"  in  the  above  note  site  had  original- 
ly w ritten  “ dtar ,’’  but  had  scored  that  out.  The 
obliteration  lmd  been  done  but  lightly;  perhaps 
she  had  meant  him  to  see  the  little  adjective,  after 
all?  He  was  not  so  angry  with  Naneiebel  now. 
It  was  her  love  that  had  dictated  (hat  little  word 
of  four  letters,  if  it  was  her  pride  that  had  com- 
pelled her  to  score  it  out  again. 

Toward  dusk,  on  the  same  afternoon,  Mr. 
Richard  ngain  made  his  appearance  in  the  High 
Street.  Naneiebel  blushed  furiously  when  he 
entered  the  shop;  there  was  a curious  look  in 
her  eyes,  moreover;  his  heart  smote  him — he 
guessed  she  had  been  crying. 

“ 1 want  to  speak  to  you,  Nancy,”  he  said,  in 
a grave  voice. 

Her  sister  Kate  was  behind  the  counter,  busy 
with  her  needle;  so,  without  more  ado,  Nancy 
drew  a slmwl  round  her  shoulders,  and  pas-ed 
into  the  back  garden,  leaving  the  door  open.  He 
was  at  her  side  in  a second. 

“ Will  you  take  back  the  letters,  Nancy?”  said 
he,  rather  hesitatingly,  for  he  knew  not  in  what 
mood  she  might  be.  “ Y'ou  cannot  mean  what 
you  say.  It  isn’t  all  over  between  us  because — 
because  of  a quarrel.  Ami  I’m  sure  I had  no 
intention  of  saying  or  hinting  that  your  family 
were  not  good  enough  for  you  to  associate  with 
— no  such  intention  in  the  world.” 

“ Oh,  Richard,”  she  suddenly  said,  in  a voice 
full  of  pathetic  appeal,  “ do  be  good  to  me!  It 
quite  breaks  my  heart  when  there  is  anything 
wrong  between  you  and  me!  I will  do  what  you 
want.  I will  do  everything  your  mother  wishes, 
only — only — lie  kind  to  me,  Richard!” 

The  next  instant  his  hunds  were  clasped  round 
her  soft  dark  hair;  her  eyes  were  upturned  to 
his. 

“ Why  aren’t  you  always  like  this,  Nancy  ?” 
lie  said. 

“ Because  you  won’t  let  me,”  she  said,  plain- 
tively. “ But  don’t  begin  again,  Richard  ! Have 
you  — have  you  brought  the  letters  — and  the 
locket,  and  the  other  things?” 

He  took  the  little  package  from  his  pocket 
and  handed  it  to  her ; she  furtively  kissed  it  ere 
transferring  it  to  her  own. 

“So  you  will  go  to  Bristol,  Naneiebel?” 

“ Yes,  dear,”  she  said,  looking  down  again. 

“ And  do  you  imagine  I don’t  understand  what 
you  are  thinking — or  dreading?  And,  of  course, 

I sympathize  with  you  all  the  same,  even  if  I 
know  your  fears  are  groundless.  Why,  they  w ill 
be  as  kind  to  you  as  it  is  possible  for  you  to  wish ! 

It  isn’t  as  if  you  were  going  as  a governess  into 
a strange  house,  where  the  daughters  might  bully 
you,  and  the  servants  try  to  snub  you ; you  are 
going  to  a home — to  be  received  as  my  future 
wife;  and  the  chief  points  of  education  that  the 
Mater  seems  to  have  in  view  are  lawn-tennis  and 
the  way  of  dressing  your  hair — though  I fancy 
you  could  give  Gerty  and  Laura  a lesson  in  that, 
rather  than  they  you.  It  seems  to  me  that  it  will 
be  simply  a holiday  for  you — a long  holiday — ” 

“ Y’es,  Richard,  long — how  long  ?”  she  inter- 
posed. 

“ They  are  talking  about  a year,”  he  answered, 
evasively. 

“ Ah.  well,"  she  responded,  with  a submissive 
sigh,  “ I suppose,  if  I have  promised  to  do  every- 
thing your  mother  wishes,  there  is  no  more  to  be 
said.  But  it  will  be  dreadful,  Richard— never 
seeing  you.  I shall  lose  heart,  I know.  I have 
heard  of  people  pining  and  moping  until  they 
fell  into  an  illness;  well,  if  that  should  happen 
to  me,  perhaps  I shall  not  be  sorry.  I have  only 
been  in  the  way — and  a cause  of  trouble.  But 
if  anything  were  to  happen  to  me — when  I was 
far  from  my  friends,  and  from  you,  and  from  anv 
one  I cared  for — I should  have  the  consolation  of 
knowing  that  I had  done  everything  that  had 
been  asked  of  me ; and  I suppose  your  mother 
and  your  uncle  would  have  no  ill-feeling  toward 
me  then ; and  you — you  wouldn’t  quite  forget 
Naneiebel— sometimes  you  would  remember—” 

There  was  a sob  in  the  dark. 

“Come,  come,  Nancy,”  said  he,  soothingly, 

“you  needn’t  have  any  such  apprehensions. 

And  you  are  not  going  to  be  left  all  alone  hhc 
that.  I shall  stipulate  for  being  allowed  to  go 
down  and  see  you  once  at  least  in  every  two 
months — they  talked  of  three  months — ” 

“Couldn’t  it  be  every  mouth,  Richard ?"  she 
pleaded. 

“ Naneiebel,”  said  lie,  “ you’d  begin  to  think  me 
a nuisance.  Why,  you’ll  be  so  busy  with  your 
amusements  and  excursions,  and  all  the  cluiri- 
table  work  connected  with  the  vicarage,  that  you’d 
resent  my  coming  bothering  you  so  often.  Ho*- 
ever,  that  can  all  be  arranged  afterward.  I 011 
will  find  the  Mater  most  considerate;  she  will 
agree  to  anything  you  ask;  and  don’t  imagine 
you  are  going  to  banishment  or  imprisonment— 
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but  to  have  a long  and  pleasant  holiday,  in  a nice 
house,  among  the  most  friendly  people  in  the 
world.” 

That  night  at  dinner  Mr.  Richard  informed  his 
mother  and  his  uncle  that  Miss  Marlow  had  given 
her  consent  to  the  scheme  which  had  been  placed 
before  her,  and  pathetically  tried  to  draw  front 
them  some  expression  of  sympathy  or  approval. 
But  the  widow  received  the  news  with  a grave 
reserve;  perhaps  in  her  secret  heart  she  had 
been  wondering  whether  Nanciebel  might  not 
definitely  refuse,  and  so  prepare  the  way  for  a 
rupture  of  the  engagement. 

“ I hope  it  will  turn  out  well,  Richard,”  the 
mild-voiced  clergyman  said,  “and  I am  sure  my- 
self and  the  girls  will  do  what  we  can  to  make 
the  young  lady  feel  at  home.  We  must  simply 
agree  to  regard  her  as  already  one  of  the  family. 
But  sometimes  I wonder  what  your  uncle  Alex- 
ander will  say  when  he  comes  to  hear  of  it.” 

“ My  uncle  Alexander,”  said  Mr.  Richard,  with 
some  independence,  “seems  to  think  he  owns  me, 
simply  because  he  happens  to  have  been  my  fa- 
ther’s brother.  But  I do  not  see  that  I am  so 
much  beholden  to  him.  I hardly  know  him,  to 
begin  with ; and  he  has  done  nothing  for  me — 
except  to  make  offers  he  must  have  known  I could 
not  accept.” 

“ He  might  do  a great  deal  for  you,”  the  widow 
said.  “ He  has  made  a large  fortune — ” 

“Yes,  but  of  course  he’ll  leave  it  all  to  that 
girl,  his  step-daughter.  She  is  the  only  one  who 
has  any  claim  on  him.  I don’t  consider  I should 
look  to  him  for  anything.” 

“ Well,  you  needn’t,”  his  mother  said,  sadly, 
“ after  he  hears  of  what  has  now  taken  place." 

“ What  I look  to  him  for,”  said  Mr.  Richard, 
with  some  firmness  (for  well  he  knew  what  view 
the  irascible  old  gentleman  out  in  Shanghai  would 
take  of  this  matter),  “ is  to  mind  his  own  affairs, 
and  not  to  interfere  where  he  is  not  wanted. 
He  writes  about  me,”  he  continued,  addressing 
his  uncle,  “as  if  I were  a little  child,  and  as  if 
the  Mater  were  a nursery  governess  neglecting 
her  duty.  Well,  I won’t  have  it.  He  hasn’t  ac- 
quired the  right  to  intermeddle.” 

“He  has  been  most  kind  and  thoughtful,”  Mrs. 
Kingston  pleaded.  “ If  his  remonstrances  were 
sometimes  couched  in  plaiu  language,  surely,  my 
dear  boy,  you  must  have  known  what  his  inten- 
tions were.  Again  and  again  he  has  offered  to 
give  you  a place  in  the  firm  ; and  if  I have  been 
selfish  enough  to  ask  you  to  relinquish  these 
chances,  and  to  stay  at  home  with  me,  it  hasn’t 
been  always  with  a good  conscience.” 

“ Well,  well,  mother,”  her  son  replied,  “ it  is  no 
use  talking  about  that  now.  I am  not  going  out  to 
Shanghai.  And  I don’t  want  any  of  Unde  Alex- 
ander’s money ; let  it  go  to  my  cousin,  who  is  not 
my  cousin — Florence  her  name  is,  isn't  it  ?” 

Now  the  Rev.  Mr.  Henningham  had  to  return 
to  Bristol  the  next  day ; but  it  wus  hardly  to  be 
expected  that  Nanciebel  could  accompany  him 
on  such  short  notice.  She  would  wisli  to  say 
good-by  to  her  friends  and  relatives ; moreover, 
her  wardrobe  might  require  looking  after,  seeing 
that  she  was  to  be  away  for  so  long ; and  Mrs. 
Kingston  undertook  that  the  young  lady  should 
arrive  at  Holiwell  Vicarage  fully  equipped.  Nan- 
ciebel had  again  been  persuaded  to  pay  an  after- 
noon visit  to  Woodeud;  and  although  she  was 
quite  as  shy,  and  nearly  as  silent,  as  on  the  pre- 
vious occasion,  nevertheless  her  neat  appearance 
and  becoming  modesty  made  a favorable  impres- 
sion on  the  clergyman,  while  Mrs.  Kingston,  now 
fully  recognizing  the  course  of  events  as  in- 
evitable, made  less  constrained  advances  toward 
friendliness  and  intimacy.  Mr.  Richard  seemed 
highly  pleased  with  the  result  of  this  interview. 
It  all  seemed  settled  now.  And  Nancy  no  longer 
appeared  to  be  afraid.  That  period  of  banish- 
ment was  not  to  be  so  dreadful,  after  all. 

In  the  mean  time  Uncle  Charles  had  nobly  un- 
dertaken the  duty  of  calling  upon  Nanciebei’s  el- 
der brother,  in  order  to  explain  to  him  the  posi- 
tion of  affairs,  and  what  were  their  plans  for  the 
future.  It  was  a most  delicate  and  invidious  task. 
For  when  two  young  people  become  engaged, 
their  friends  and  acquaintances — and  even  the 
world  at  large — charitably  and  amiably  assume 
that  the  young  lady  has  had  nothing  whatever  to 
do  with  bringing  about  this  result;  it  is  the  young 
man  who  is  solely  and  wholly  responsible.  Ac- 
cordingly the  question  remained  as  to  how  Nan- 
ciebel’s  brother  would  regard  this  spiriting  away 
of  his  sister.  Doubtless  he  would  assume  that 
the  was  innocent  of  any  preliminary  flirtation ; 
she  had  not  replied  to  stolen  glances,  or  let  her 
hand  part  reluctantly  from  his,  or  indulged  in 
any  sort  of  sly  and  innocent  coquetry.  No,  no. 
She  had  been  pursued  with  attentions ; flattered, 
coaxed  ; finally,  out  of  her  generous  good-nature, 
she  had  given  consent — to  the  young  man  who 
was  answerable  for  the  whole  affair.  As  the 
good  clergyman  made  his  way  to  the  shop  of 
Emmett  & Mnrlow,  watchmakers  and  silver- 
smiths, he  became  a little  anxious.  If  voting  Mar- 
low had  taken  that  stationer’s  business  chiefly 
as  a means  of  providing  employment  for  his 
sisters,  he  might  be  willing  enough  to  have  the 
maintenance  of  one  of  the  girls  taken  off  his 
hands.  If,  on  the  contrary,  he  had  embarked  in 
the  enterprise  as  a speculation  on  his  own  ac- 
count, he  might  object  to  have  his  manageress 
carried  off  in  this  peremptory  fashion.  Much 
would  depend  on  his  personal  disposition ; and 
Mr.  Henningham,  who  was  a peaceable  and  timid 
little  man,  hoped  at  least  that  young  Marlow 
would  not  turn  out  to  be  a fierce  and  angry  Radi- 
cal, indignant  at  the  thought  of  his  sister  being 
borne  away  in  captivity  in  order  to  become  the 
bride  of  a scion  of  the  so-called  upper  classes. 

Mr.  Henningham  was  speedily  reassured.  Nan- 
ciebel’s  brother  he  found  to  be  a respectable, 
quiet-mannered,  sensible  young  man,  who  spoke 
with  equal  intelligence  and  frankness. 

“ No,  sir,”  he  said,  respectfully,  to  the  clergy- 
man ; “ I did  not  like  your  nephew  coming  about 
the  place  at  all  I would  have  stopped  it  if  I had 


known  in  time.  I think  Nancy  ought  to  marry 
in  her  own  circle.  However,  I suppose  it  is  no 
use  talking  about  that  now.  Well,  I think  your 
proposal  is  very  generous,  and  I see  good  reasons 
for  it;  the  only  thing  is,  that  you  must  allow  me 
to  pay  for  my  sister’s  board.” 

“ My  dear  sir,”  said  the  clergyman,  blandly,  “ I 
hope  you  will  not  raise  the  question.  I think 
both  Mrs.  Kingston  and  myself  would  prefer  to 
regard  your  sister  as  already  one  of  the  family.” 

the  young  man  flushed. 

“Oh,  I can’t  have  Nancy  go  anywhere  as  a 
beggar,”  said  he,  but  without  rudeness.  “ Ouee 
&he  is  married,  it  will  be  different.” 

“ We  will  waive  the  point  at  present,  then,” 
said  Mr.  Henningham,  who  was  extremely  pleased 
to  have  got  over  this  awkward  interview  so  easi- 
ly; and,  as  he  was  going  away,  he  was  good 
enough  to  say  : “ And,  of  course,  you  understand 
that  while  we  consider  this  period  of  separation 
a wholesome  thing  as  between  those  young  peo- 
ple, we  have  no  wish  to  restrict  Miss  Marlow’s 
full  and  free  intercourse  with  her  own  relatives ; 
and  if  her  sister  or  yourself  were  at  any  time 
anywhere  near  Bristol,  I should  be  only  too  pleased 
to  see  you  at  Holiwell  Vicarage.” 

Uncle  Charles  went  away  down  again  into 
Somersetshire,  to  tell  his  daughters  whom  they 
were  to  expect.  Then  a week  or  two  went  by, 
during  which  Nanciebel  was  preparing  for  her 
departure.  Then  came  the  night  of  farewell  (for 
she  was  going  off  by  train  next  morning),  and 
Nancy  and  her  lover  were,  as  on  many  a previous 
occasion,  stroking  arm  in  arm  up  and  down  the 
little  tiled  court-yard. 

“ Life  is  so  much  harder  in  reality,”  Nanciebel 
was  saying,  in  rather  a sud  way,  “ than  it  is  in 
things  you  read  of  in  books.  I thought  it  was 
kind  of  your  mother  to  give  me  Tennyson's 
Poems  yesterday,  Richard.  She  told  me  how  it 
was  you  asked  for  her  consent,  and  how  she 
couldn’t  refuse ; and  when  I came  home  I read 
the  poem  all  over  again.  But  everything  went 
so  easily  for  the  Miller’s  daughter.  A single  in- 
terview with  the  young  man’s  mother — that  was 
all.  There  was  no  talk  of  sending  her  away 
from  her  friends — to  live  with  strangers — per- 
haps for  a whole  year.  You  say  they  are  not 
strangers,  Richard  dear ; and,  of  course,  they 
are  not  to  you ; but  they  are  to  me.  And  the 
life  will  be  strange.  I know  I shall  feel  dread- 
fully lonely.  I shall  spend  half  the  night  cry- 
ing.” 

“No,  no,  no,  Nanciebel!”  he  said.  “You 
don’t  know  what  you  are  talking  about.  It  will 
be  a far  pleasanter  life  for  you  than  your  pre- 
sent one.” 

“ Without  vou,  Richard  ?”  she  said,  reproach- 
fully. 

“ I am  talking  of  the  average  circumstances,” 
said  lie — perhaps  conscious  that  he  was  an  ex- 
ceptional one.  “ You  will  have  the  fun  that  my 
cousins  have,  with  nothing  of  their  hard  drill*. 
While  they  are  grinding  away  at  Latin  and 
French  and  German,  you  will  have  nothing  but 
English  literature  to  get  up ; and  while  they  are 
hammering  at  fugues  and  sonatas,  you  will  only 
have  to  practise  your  handwriting — and  you  can 
do  that  by  writing  to  me.  There  will  be  no 
lawn-tennis  as  yet,  of  course;  but  you  can  play 
battledoor  and  shuttlecock  in  the  hall ; and  you 
will  be  expected  to  take  part  in  entertainments 
for  the  instruction  and  amusement  of  the  vil- 
1 igers;  and  won’t  that  develop  your  self-confi- 
dence, Nanciebel  ?” 

“ I am  sure  Bristol  must  be  a dreadful  place 
to  live  in,”  said  Nancy,  with  a sigh. 

“ Why,  it  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  towns 
in  England  !”  he  protested.  “ Of  course  you  will 
be  living  a little  way  out.  in  the  country.  But 
wait  till  I come  to  see  you ; I will  take  you  into 
the  town,  and  show  you  the  College  Green,  and 
the  Whiteladies’  Road,  and  Durdham  Down,  and 
Clifton  Down,  and  the  Suspension-Bridge,  anil 
the  steep  banks  of  the  Avon  all  hanging  in  foli- 
age. Why,  it  is  a beautiful  neighborhood — not 
flat  nnd  tame  like  this,  but  with  plenty  of  heights 
and  cliffs,  and  open  spaces  covered  with  haw- 
thorn in  the  spring.  Oh,  I can  tell  you  Bristol 
is  a most  picturesque  place !” 

“ What  do  I care  about  that  ?”  said  Nanciebel, 
as  if  in  echo  of  “ Wdiat’s  this  dull  town  to  me  ?” 
And  then  she  continued,  “ Richard,  I have  got  a 
little  pocket  almanac,  and  I am  going  to  mark 
with  red  ink  all  the  dates  fixed  for  vour  coming 
to  Bristol ; and  every  night,  before  going  to  bed, 

I will  score  out  the  day  that  has  passed  and  say, 

‘ There’s  another  day  of  misery  got  over !’  ” 

“And  mind  this,  Nancy,”  he  said;  “though 
we  have  promised  to  send  each  other  a letter 
only  once  a fortnight,  that  does  not  prevent  you 
writing  every  day  in  the  week,  and  keeping  the 
sheets  until  the  proper  time  has  come.  I am 
sure  I mean  to  do  that;  as  I told  you  before,  it 
will  be  a kind  of  diary : and  you  must  tell  me 
everything  you  are  thinking,  so  that  I may  be 
certain  I know  exactly  the  truth.  Oh,  I don’t  say 
you  may  not  find  it  a little  lonely  at  first.  You 
will  be  thinking  of  the  pleasant  evenings  we  have 
spent  here,  or  the  morning  strolls  out  to  the  Weir 
Brake  ; but  then,  dearest,  think  of  the  necessity 
for  the  absence,  and  of  all  the  greater  happiness 
in  store  for  us.  There  are  very  few  engaged 
young  people  who  have  everything  planned  out 
so  satisfactorily  for  them — friends  approving, 
all  the  circumstances  propitious — and  what  is  a 
little  waiting?” 

“Ah,  it  is  all  very  well  for  you,  Richard !”  she 
said ; “ you  are  a man,  and  you  are  high-spirited 
and  careless.  But  I shall  feel  so  lonely,  and — 
and  there  will  be  nobody  to  be  good  to  me,"  con- 
fessed Nanciebel,  artlessly. 

“You  wait  till  I come  down,”  said  he,  “and 
see  if  I don’t  make  up  for  lost  time.” 

And  still  more  sad  of  heart  was  poor  Nancy  at 
the  station  on  the  following  morning.  She  hardly 
spoke.  Mr.  Richard  got  her  a coupe,  and  bribed 
the  guard  to  keep  it  for  her ; she  did  not  seem  to 
care.  Her  elder  brother  was  here  to  see  her 
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away,  but  he  did  not  pay  much  attention  to  his 
sister ; there  were  one  or  two  acquaintances  of 
his  on  the  platform,  and  there  was  a Parliament- 
ary election  somewhere  in  the  neighborhood  that 
seemed  to  interest  them.  As  the  time  drew  near, 
Nanciebel  grew  more  and  more  dejected.  She 
answered  her  lover’s  remarks  in  monosyllables 
chiefly,  for  her  lips  were  tremulous,  and  she  dared 
not  trust  herself.  At  last  she  had  to  get  into  the 
carriage.  He  kissed  her  ; she  took  leave  of  him 
without  a word,  only  pressing  his  hand  ; and  the 
last  he  saw  of  her  were  her  tear-filled  eves  pite- 
ously and  longingly  regarding  him.  Then  long 
after  the  train  had  left  the  station  there  was  a 
flutter  of  a small  white  handkerchief  from  a car- 
riage window,  and  that  again  disappeared  at  a 
curve  in  the  line.  Nanciebel  was  gone. 

[TO  BE  CONTINUED.] 


PABLO  SARA  SATE  AND  THE 
PIDDLE  FAMILY. 

Tmc  oldest  instrument  used  with  a bow  in  Eu- 
rope of  which  there  is  anything  positive  is  the 
rebec;  thi3  is  identical  with  the  German  “geige,” 
and  English  fiddle,  and  thus  the  direct  progenitor 
of  the  viol  and  violin.  The  outline  of  the  rebec 
is  something  like  the  mandolin ; the  player  either 
rested  it  between  the  chin  and  collar-bone,  or 
against  the  breast,  and  bowed  it  like  the  violin. 
The  bow  used  with  the  rebec  had  the  form  of  the 
weapon  after  which  it  is  named,  with  a cord  or 
string  tied  from  one  end  to  the  other.  The  rebec 
having  a powerful  tone  made  it  useful  in  the  me- 
diaeval orchestra,  Henry  the  Eighth  employing  it 
in  his  state  band.  Shakespeare’s  musicians  in 
Romeo  and  Juliet  were  no  doubt  rebec  players. 
About  the  thirteenth  century  an  improved  instru- 
ment appeared  in  the  south  of  Europe,  concur- 
rently with  that  remarkable  musical  anil  literary 
movement  which  is  associated  with  the  trouba- 
dours. This  instrument  was  called  “viole”  or 
vielle;  a better  name  is  that  of  guitar-fiddle. 
The  guitar-fiddle,  intended  to  accompany  the  voice, 
was  larger  than  its  predecessors,  increased  size 
being  made  possible  bv  giving  it  a waist,  so  that 
the  bow  could  reach  the  strings;  their  use  pre- 
pared a great  advance  in  the  art  of  fiddle  making. 
The  violin  model  differs  from  the  viol  in  having 
shallower  sides,  an  arched  instead  of  flat  back, 
and  square  shoulders.  The  honor  of  the  inven- 
tion of  this  model  belongs  to  Italy,  where  it  made 
its  appearance  about  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth 
century.  One  of  the  earliest  makers  was  Gaspar 
di  Salo,  probably  born  at  Salo,  a smalltown  on 
the  lake  of  Garda,  the  exact  date  not  being 
known.  He  is  supposed  to  have  worked  in 
Brescia  in  the  latter  years  of  the  sixteenth  and 
earlier  ones  of  the  seventeenth  centuries.  He 
was  one  of  the  earliest  makers  of  stringed  in- 
struments who  employed  the  model  of  the  vio- 
lin as  distinguished  from  the  pattern  of  the  viol. 
His  violins,  however,  are  mostly  of  a small  size, 
and  therefore  not  in  request  for  modern  practical 
use;  but  as  a maker  of  tenors  (viola)  and  double 
basses  Di  Salo  has  never  had  an  equal,  and  his 
instruments  of  these  classes  are  eagerly  sought 
after  and  highly  prized. 

The  town  of  Cremona,  in  Lombardy,  on  the 
river  Po,  was  for  the  space  of  two  centuries,  from 
about  1550  to  1750,  the  seat  of  the  famous  Cre- 
mona school  of  violin  makers.  There  it  was  that 
the  last  step  in  the  art  of  violin  making  was  made 
which  led  to  that  point  of  perfection  from  which 
no  further  progress  has  been  found  possible.  The 
family  of  Amati,  who  lived  and  worked  in  Cre- 
mona, are  generally  held  to  be  the  founders  of 
the  Cremona  school.  Andrea,  the  eldest  of  the 
family,  was  born  somewhere  between  1520-25, 
and  although  his  instruments  differ  in  shape  from 
the  earlier  Brescian  masters,  he  is  probably  u di- 
rect pupil  of  Di  Salo  and  Maggini.  Nicolo  Amati, 
grandson  of  Andrea,  bom  September  3,  1596,  and 
died  August  12,  1684,  was  the  last  and  also  the 
most  eminent  of  the  Amati  family.  As  a rule, 
he  too  worked  after  a small  model,  but  he  also 
made  some  larger  violins — the  so-called  “Grand 
Amatis  ” — which  are  particularly  highly  prized, 
and  a great  number  of  beautiful  tenors  and  vio- 
loncellos. It  was  left,  however,  to  another  gener- 
ation of  makers — his  great  pupils  Andreas  Guar- 
ncri  and  the  still  greater  Antonio  Stradivari — to 
combine  all  the  qualities  and  fix  upon  a model 
which,  after  a century  and  a half  of  existence,  has 
proved  itself  incapable  of  even  the  most  trifling  * 
improvement.  Antonio  Stradivari,  or  Antonins 
Stradivarius,  was  born  in  1649  or  1650.  The 
name  takes  us  back  to  the  Middle  Ages,  being 
the  plural  of  stradivare,  a tollman,  or  donanier, 
a feudal  official  who  was  posted  on  the  strada,  or 
high-road,  to  exact  dues  of  travellers.  Whether 
Antonio  was  a native  of  Cremona  is  doubtful,  as 
the  registers  of  the  thirty-seven  parishes  of  Cre- 
mona have  been  searched  in  vain  for  evidence 
of  his  birth  or  baptism  there.  From  1667-79  he 
worked  in  the  workshop  of  the  veteran  Nicolo 
Amati,  when,  the  latter  retiring  from  business, 
Antonio  set  up  for  himself.  He  carried  on  his 
trade  for  over  fifty  years  in  the  house  he  pur- 
chased at  No.  1 Piazza  Roma,  where  he  died  in 
1737,  leaving  after  him  an  imperishable  name  as 
the  greatest  of  musical  artisans  who  have  ever 
lived.  A genuine  “Strad”  is  “a  thing  of  beauty 
and  a joy  forever.”  They  command  enormous 
prices,  and  lately  one  is  said  to  have  sold  for  ten 
thousand  dollars. 

Andreas  Gunrneri,  the  first  of  the  other  family, 
6tood  side  by  side  with  Stradivari  in  the  workshop 
of  Nicolo  Amati,  and,  like  Stradivari,  developed 
out  of  his  master’s  model  an  entirely  original 
style.  The  greatest  of  the  Guarneri  was  Joseph 
del  Gdau,  so  called  from  the  I.  H.  S.  which  he  add- 
ed to  his  name  on  his  tickets,  born  1683,  nnd  died 
1745.  He  revived  the  bold  and  nigged  outline 
and  the  masterly  carelessness,  and  with  it  the  mas- 
sive build  and  powerful  tone,  of  the  earlier  Bres- 
cian masters.  The  great  tone-producing  powers 
of  the  “ Joseph  ” were  very  early  known,  but  most 


players  preferred  the  softer  quality  of  the  Amati 
and  the  Stradivarius  violin,  until  the  present  cen- 
tury, when  Paganini’s  marvellous  performances  on 
an  unusually  fine  “Joseph  ” sent  up  their  value 
threefold  in  the  market.  Preceding  Antonio 
Stradivari  and  Joseph  del  Gesu,  lived  and  worked 
Jacob  Stainer,  born  July  14,  1621,  at  Absam,  a 
village  near  Hall,  about  a mile  from  Innsbriick 
Tyrol,  and  died  insane,  chained  to  his  bench,  in 
1683,  just  the  year  Joseph  del  Gesu  first  saw 
the  light  of  day.  Originally  an  organ-builder,  he 
found  this  too  laborious,  and  was  finullv  appren- 
ticed to  a lute  maker  in  Innsbruck.  It  is  -aid  that 
in  the  course  of  his  travels  he  drifted  into  Italy, 
and  worked  under  Nicolo  or  Antonio  Amati.  This 
is  likely,  as  lie  was  the  first  to  introduce  into 
Germany  those  Italian  principles  of  construction 
which  are  the  secret  of  sonority.  Tradition  savs 
that  Stuiner  would  walk  through  the  forests  with 
a sledge-hammer,  with  which  he  struck  the  stems 
of  the  trees  to  test  their  resonance ; and  at  the 
falling  of  timber  on  the  mountain  slopes  Stainer 
would  station  himself  ut  some  spot  where  he  could 
hear  the  note  yielded  by  the  tree  as  it  rebounded 
from  the  mountain-side.  The  secret  of  Stainer’s 
success  is  easily  understood  on  opening  one  of  his 
make.  Then  it  will  be  found  that  all  the  com- 
ponent parts  of  the  instrument  were  copied  in 
toto  from  the  Cremona  school,  and  although  his 
place  in  the  history  of  German  fiddle  making  is 
strongly  marked  and  well  deserved,  he  in  no  sense 
of  the  word  originated  a model  or  style,  but  was 
rather  a highly  skilful  and  artistic  workman.  It 
belongs  to  Italy  not  only  to  have  perfected  the 
ancient  stringed  instruments  into  the  violin,  but 
through  her  artists  to  have  originated  the  great 
art  of  violin  playing. 

Arcangelo  Corelli,  the  first  among  Italy’s  sons 
to  win  renown  as  violinist  and  composer  for  in- 
struments of  the  viol  class,  was  born  at  Fusigna- 
no,  Imola,  in  1653.  He  appears  to  have  travelled 
throughout  Europe,  staying  for  some  time  at  Mu- 
nich, attached  to  the  court  of  the  Elector  of  Ba- 
varia. In  1681  he  returned  to  Italy,  and  settled 
at  Rome,  where  he  published  his  first  work,  a set 
of  twelve  sonatas.  He  soon  made  a great  repu- 
tation, and  won  the  favor  of  Cardinal  Pietro  Ot- 
toboni,  living  in  his  palace  up  to  the  day  of  his 
death  (January  18,  1713),  conducting  there  the\ 
concerts  which  took  place  every  Monday,  then  con- 
sidered the  most  interesting  events  in  Roman  mu- 
sical life.  Corelli  has  a double  claim  to  a promi- 
nent place  in  the  history  of  music — as  a great 
violinist  lie  laid  a firm  foundation  for  all  future 
development  of  technique  and  of  a pure  stylo 
of  playing,  and  as  a composer  he  materially  ad- 
vanced the  progress  of  composition.  Indeed,  Co- 
relli and  Luigi  Boccherini,  born  at  Lucca,  June  14, 
1740,  and  who  afterward  moved  to  Spain,  dying 
at  Madrid,  May  28,  1805,  may  rightly  be  consid- 
ered the  fathers  of  the  chamber  music  of  the 
present  day.  Guiseppe  Tartini,  bom  at  Pirano, 
a town  in  Istria,  April  12,  1692,  was  legitimately 
the  successor  of  Corelli,  both  as  player  and  com- 
poser, representing  in  both  respects  the  next  step 
in  the  development  of  the  art.  The  one,  to  which 
Corelli  belongs,  gifted  with  an  unerring  sense  of 
artistic  purity,  the  strongest  feeling  for  simplicity, 
beauty  of  form  and  sound — with  pathos,  dignity, 
and  gracefulness  their  chief  means  of  expression ; 
the  other,  represented  in  Tartini,  while  sharing  all 
the  great  qualities  of  the  former,  added  to  them 
that  Southern  fire  of  passion  and  emotion  which 
carries  everything  before  it. 

One  of  the  greatest  of  violinists  of  all  ages, 
and  the  last  grj*at  representative  of  the  classical 
Italian  school,  was  Giovanni  Battista  Vioiti,  born 
March  23,  1753,  at  Fontanetto,  a village  in  Pied- 
mont. He  learned  music  first  with  his  father,  a 
blacksmith,  and  from  an  itinerant  musician  named 
Giovannini.  In  1766  a bishop,  struck  by  the  boy's 
cleverness,  sent  him  to  Turin,  where  Prince  Pozzo 
de  la  Cisterna  placed  him  under  Pugnani,  a pupil 
of  Tartiui’s.  In  1780  he  travelled  with  his  mas- 
ter throughout  Germany,  Poland,  Russia,  and  Eng- 
land, meeting  with  enormous  success  everywhere. 
From  London  he  went  to  Paris,  making  his  first 
appearance  there,  at  the  Concert  Spirituel,  in  1782. 
At  the  outbreak  of  the  Revolution,  Viotti  was  the 
manager  of  the  Italian  opera,  but  the  political 
convulsion  of  those  momentous  days  brought 
juin  to  Viotti,  and  he  left  Paris  for  London, 
where  he  for  some  time  set  up  as  a wine  mer- 
chant. He  renewed,  too,  his  former  successes  as 
violinist,  but  owing  probably  to  the  circumstance 
that  he  had  some  personal  dealings  with  the  Due 
d’Orleans  (Philippe  iSgklite),  Viotti  fell  under  sus- 
picion, and  was  advised  to  leave  England.  He 
returned  there,  however,  and  died  in  London, 
March  10,  1824.  His  style  of  playing  kept  in 
mind  the  noble  pathos  of  his  great  school,  treat- 
ing his  instrument,  above  all,  as  a singing  voice, 
and  keeping  strictly  within  its  natural  resources. 
As  a composer,  he  was  among  the  first  to  apply 
the  extended  modern  sonata  form  to  the  violin 
concerto,  and  to  avail  himself  of  the  resources  of 
the  modern  orchestra  in  his  orchestral  accom- 
paniments. We  owe  partly  to  Viotti  the  per- 
fected Tourtd  bow,  without  which  the  great  tech- 
nique attained  upon  the  violin  would  be  impos- 
sible. Francois  Tourtd,  the  most  famous  of  vio- 
lin bow  makers,  was  born  in  Paris  in  1747,  and 
died  there  in  1835.  He  came  of  a family  of 
bow  makers,  but  originally  became  a watchmaker. 
The  great  dexterity  and  lightness  of  hand  which 
he  acquired  making  watches  stood  him  in  good 
stead  when  he  finally  became  a bow  maker.  Un- 
der his  bow  the  vioiin  became  a different  instru- 
ment, and  all  boiv  makers  have  since  copied  the 
Tourtd  pattern,  the  value  of  their  productions 
being  measured  by  the  success  with  which  they 
hnve  applied  his  principles.  From  Viotti  we 
again  see  in  his  pupil,  Pierre  Rode,  born  at  Bor- 
deaux, February  26, 1774,  another  great  violinist. 
Rode  was  a great  wanderer,  and  thus  had  but 
few  pupils;  but  one  of  these,  Joseph  Boehm,  born 
at  Peslh,  1798,  and  died  in  Vienna,  March  23, 
1876,  afterward  became  the  master  of  Ernst  L. 
Straus,  and  that  greatest  of  all  living  violinists, 
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Herr  Joachim.  Viotti  left  still  another  pupil, 
who  takes  his  place  among  the  great  violin  vir- 
tuosi, and  this  was  Pierre  Marie  Francois  de 
Sales  Baillot,  born  at  Passy,  near  Paris,  October 
1, 1771,  where  his  father  kept  a school.  He  was 
the  last  of  the  great  French  classical  school, 
and  died  September  15,  1842.  Nicolo  Paga- 
nini, born  at  Genoa  on  the  night  of  February 
18,  1784,  in  reality  created  a school  of  his  own. 
No  one  has  ever  been  able  to  seize  his  demo- 
niacal skill  on  the  instrument,  and  for  over  a 
century  he  has  stood  alone  as  the  master  of 
all  violinists.  It  is  not  within  the  space  of  this 
article  to  do  justice  to  this  extraordinary  man, 
or,  as  he  was  supposed  by  many,  so  unearthly 
his  appearance  and  fiendish  was  his  playing, 
to  be  the  unholy  spirit  himself.  Indeed,  it  was 
confidently  asserted  by  many  intelligent  people 
in  those  days  that  the  devil  always  sat  at  his 
elbow,  and  this  was  further  heightened  by  his 
habit  of  talking  aloud  to  himself.  Paganini 
died  at  Nice,  May  27,  1840,  and  has  never  had 
a successor. 

Germany  is  represented  by  the  great  Mann- 
heim school  of  violinists,  of  whom  Ludwig 
Spolir,  born  at  Brunswick,  April  6,  1784,  was 
the  first  great  exponent.  As  an  executant  Spolir 
counts  amongst  the  greatest  of  all  times,  and 
as  a composer  for  the  violin  he  ranks  with  the 
greatest  who  have  unerring  ear,  imperturbable 
rhythmical  feeling,  ever  lived.  Spolir  was  also 
a great  conductor;  an  energy,  and  fire,  were 
combined  with  an  imposing  personal  appear- 
ance and  great  dignity  of  bearing.  He  died  at 
Cassell,  October  22,  1859.  To  this  school  also 
belonged  Ferdinand  David,  a pupil  of  Spohr's; 
Wilhemj,  a pupil  of  David’s  ; and  Wiennnski, 
a pupil  of  Massart’s,  in  turn  a pupil  of  Kreut- 
zer’s,  who  was  one  of  the  early  great  masters 
of  Germany,  who  with  Baillot  drew  up  the  fa- 
mous Methode  de  Violon. 

The  French  school  is  naturally  closely  allied 
to  the  Italian,  and  after  Viotti,  Paganini  made 
an  impression  that  has  never  been  effaced  from 
violin  art  in  France.  The  first  great  player  on 
the  genuine  violin  known  in  France  was  Balta- 
zarini,  who  was  imported  from  Piedmont,  Italy, 
by  the  Marshal  de  Brissac,  in  1677,  for  Cath- 
erine de  Medicis,  who  named  him  “ Intendaut 
de  la  Musique  and  Premier  Valet  de  Chambre.” 
ne  changed  his  name  to  M.  de  Beaujoyeulx,  and 
is  generally  looked  upon  as  the  founder  of  the 
ballet,  and  thus  of  the  modern  opera.  Charles 
Auguste  de  B6riot  may  be  justly  considered  the 
founder  of  the  Franco- Belgian  school  of  violin 
playing,  in  contradistinction  to  the  classical 
Paris  school  represented  by  Viotti,  Kreutzer, 
Rode,  and  Baillot.  De  Bdriot  came  of  a noble 
Belgian  family,  and  was  born  at  Louvain,  Feb- 
ruary 20,  1802,  where  he  died,  April  20, 1870. 


were  written  forty  years  ago,  they  are  sstil 
stock  pieces  in  the  repertoires  of  all  French 
violinists,  and  many  German  players  as  well, 
such  is  their  vitality.  The  greatest  of  all  liv- 
ing exponents  of  the  Franco-Belgian  school  is 
Sefior  Pablo  Martin  Meliton  Sarasate  y Navas- 
cues,  who  revisits  the  United  States,  under  the 
management  of  Mr.  Abbey,  his  first  tour  in 
this  country  having  been  made  some  twenty 
years  ago. 

Pablo  Sarasate,  as  he  is  known  to  the  pub- 
lic, was  born  at  Pampeluna,  Province  of  Na- 
varre, Spain,  March  10, 1844,  and  is  thus  in  the 
prime  of  his  manhood  and  the  plenitude  of  his 
artistic  power.  At  a very  early  age  he  went  to 
France,  and  entered  the  Paris  Conservatoire, 
January  1,  1856;  in  the  following  year  he  be- 
came the  favorite  pupil  of  Delphin  A lard,  the 
foremost  of  French  players,  and  under  hint 
gained  the  first  prizes  for  solfeggio  and  violin. 
He  then  entered  Reber’s  harmony  class,  and 
secured  a premier  accesxil  in  1859;  but  shortly 
after  relinquished  the  study  of  composition  for 
the  more  tempting  career  of  concert  player. 
His  beautiful  tone,  named  “ pure  gold,”  be- 
cause of  its  unequalled  quality,  retentive  mem- 
ory, immense  execution,  and  certainty  of  fin- 
ger, added  to  the  singularity  of  his  manners 
and  appearance,  insured  his  success  in  Paris, 
the  French  provinces,  and  the  Peninsula.  The 
Spaniards  naturally  honored  an  artist  whom 
they  looked  upon  as  their  own  countryman, 
but  Sarasate  aspired  to  make  his  name  known 
wherever  music  was  appreciated,  as  well  as  in 
the  two  countries  especially  his  own  by  birth 
and  adoption.  No  violinist  has  travelled  more 
than  he ; besides  making  his  way  through  Eu- 
rope, from  the  remotest  comer  of  Portugal  to 
Norway,  and  from  London  to  Moscow,  he  has 
visited  America,  North  and  South.  In  all  his 
wanderings  he  has  contrived  to  carry  on  his 
cultivation  and  develop  his  great  natural  gifts. 
London  he  visited  in  1874,  ’77,  ’85.  and  ’86.  At 
the  Birmingham  festival  of  1885  he  played  a 
concerto  for  violin  written  for  him  bv  Macken- 
zie. Sarasate’s  distinguishing  characteristics 
are  not  so  much  fire,  force,  and  passion,  though 
of  these  he  has  an  ample  store,  as  purity  of  style, 
charm,  flexibility,  and  extraordinary  facility, 
thus  resembling  the  school  founded  by  Corelii. 

He  sing*  on.  his  instrument  with  taste  and  ex- 
pression, and  without  that  exaggeration  or  af- 
fectation of  sentiment  which  disfigures  the  play- 
ing of  many  violinists.  His  r6pertoire  is  varied, 
comprising  the  concertos  of  the  classical  mas- 
ters— Viotti,  Beethoven,  Spolir,  and  Mendels- 
sohn— and  the  works  of  the  modern  French  and 
Belgian  schools.  Among  the  latter  his  favorites 
are  Max  Bruch’s  concertos,  those  of  Saint  Saeus 
and  Lalo,  and  the  Symphonie  Espagnole  of  the 


At  nine  years  of  age  he  successfully  performed  in  public  a con- 
certo of  Viotti’s.  To  this  Franco-Belgian  school  also  belonged 
Henry  Vieuxtemps,  the  most  distinguished  of  De  B6riot’s  pupils, 
born  at  Verviers,  Belgium,  February  17,  1820,  dying  in  Algiers, 


June  6,  1881.  Vieuxtemps  enjoys  the  distinction  of  being  one  of 
the  greatest  violinists,  and  with  De  Beriot  heads  the  French 
school.  As  a composer  for  the  violin  lie  has  had  a wider  suc- 
cess than  almost  any  one  since  Spolir.  Though  many  of  his  works 


last-named  composer.  Sarasate  has  composed  for  his  instrument 
romances,  fantaisies,  and  especially  transcriptions  of  Spanish  airs 
and  dances,  all  well  calculated  to  display  his  skill  as  a virtuoso. 

Harry  P.  Mawson. 
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A FORECAST  OF  THE  SESSION. 


IT  is  stated  that  inquiry  among  the  1C6  Republican 
members  of  the  new  House  of  Representatives 
shows  that  101  favor  tariff  revision  according  to  the 
Senate  tariff  bill  of  last  session,  98  favor  subsidies, 
and  88  favor  national  control  of  elections.  If  this 
statement  be  accurate,  these  three  measures  could  be 
made  the  party  policy  by  a caucus,  and  it  is  quite  cer- 
tain that  the  Senate  would  acquiesce.  The  Senate 
tariff  bill,  however,  was  framed  in  accordance  with 
the  platform  of  1888,  which  proposed  to  reduce  the 
surplus  by  repealing  the  tax  upon  spirits  and  tobacco; 
and  in  the  event  that  such  reduction  was  not  enough, 
by  the  entire  repeal  of  internal  taxes  rather  than  the 
surrender  of  any  part  of  the  protective  system.  The 
platform  also  opposed  free  wool  in  any  form.  But 
this  was  before  the  protest  of  New  England  Re- 
publicans in  regard  to  iron,  and  before  the  protests 
of  the  wool  interest,  and  before  Senator  Frye's  re- 
ported assent  to  the  free  admission  of  “ a coarse  kind 
of  wool  grown  in  South  America  that  is  not  profit- 
ably grown  in  this  country.”  It  was  also  before  the 
plain  evidence  of  the  last  year,  including  the  autumn 
elections,  that  the  demand,  not  for  free-trade,  but  for 
a revision  of  the  tariff  in  the  direction  of  raw  materi- 
als, lias  gained,  not  lost,  force. 

Subsidies  rather  than  the  free  purchase  of  ships 
would  be  favored  by  high  protectionists  as  a means 
of  reducing  the  surplus,  aud  the  same  reason  would 
persuade  the  same  members  to  support  a service  pen- 
sion. The  increase  of  the  pension  grants,  however, 
seems  to  be  a scheme  of  doubtful  popularity.  There 
is  no  popular  belief  that  the  country  is  ungrateful, 
or  that  it  is  stingy  toward  the  soldiers;  while  the 
Tanner  episode,  which  was  merely  a demonstration 
toward  service  pensions,  and  government  by  pen- 
sioners and  pension  agents,  has  awakened  a very  in- 
telligent and  positive  public  sentiment  which  cannot 
be  wisely  defied.  Subsidies  and  bounties,  as  a policy, 
and  without  very  conclusive  reasons  in  particular 
cases,  are  not,  and  will  not  be,  permanently  popular. 
The  educational  campaign  proceeds  all  the  time,  and 
all  such  questions  are  much  more  intelligently  ap- 
prehended, aud  opinions  are  much  more  enlightened, 
with  every  month  that  passes.  To  tax  enormously 
beyond  the  public  needs,  and  to  collect  an  immense 
surplus  merely  to  be  spent  in  such  ways  as  ingenuity 
can  devise,  is  not  a policy  which  will  commend  itself 
to  American  common-sense. 

The  third  measure,  the  national  control  of  elec- 
tions, is  one  for  which  the  ostensible  plea  is  the  sup- 
pression of  the  colored  vote  in  certain  Southern  dis- 
tricts. Such  suppression  is  not  denied.  On  the  con- 
trary, the  declaration  is  frankly  made  that  negro  con- 
trol will  not  be  permitted.  But  while  the  wrong  is 
not  denied  by  Southern  Democrats,  it  has  not  been 
shown  by  Northern  Republicans,  nor  is  it.  possible  to 
show,  that  any  law  would  remedy  the  difficulty. 
Eighteen  years  ago,  while  the  passions  of  the  war 
were  still  hot,  the  force  bill  was  condemned  by  pub- 
lic sentiment,  a Republican  as  well  as  Democratic,  iu 
this  part  of  the  country.  That  bill  provided  that 
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combinations  to  deprive  negroes  of  the  right  of  vot- 
ing should  be  evidence  of  a denial  “by  the  State  ” of 
the  equal  protection  of  the  laws,  aud  the  President 
might  use  the  army  and  navy  to  suppress  them. 
If  public  opinion  in  both  parties  would  not  sustain 
such  a measure  at  that  time,  is  it  likely  now  to  sup- 
port similar  legislation  to  compass  t lie  same  result  i 
Can  it,  indeed,  under  the  American  system,  be  ac- 
complished by  any  law  whatever  i This  is  the  ques- 
tion which  must  lie  answered  by  the  advocates  of  the 
bill.  The  wrong  is  evident  and  undeniable.  But 
are  there  no  wrongs  which  even  an  act  of  Congress 
cannot  remedy,  which  can  be  remedied  only  by  time, 
by  argument,  by  a change  in  public  sentiment,  and 
by  the  logic  of  facts  ’. 


THE  STORY  OF  THE  TREATY  FOR 
ST.  THOMAS. 

The  intimation  that  the  administration  is  contem- 
plating the  annexation  of  islands,  perhaps  Cuba,  per- 
haps the  Sandwich  Islands,  will  not  arouse  enthu- 
siasm. Such  an  enterprise  might  serve  as  a diver- 
sion of  public  attention  from  the  situation  which  has 
led  to  the  result  of  the  autumn  elections ; hut  there  is 
no  sign  of  any  general  desire  of  a further  and  sudden 
increase  of  alien  interests,  traditions,  and  sympathies 
in  the  population,  or  of  any  sense  of  need  of  territo- 
rial extension.  The  suggestion,  however,  gives  pe- 
culiar interest  to  the  story  of  the  last  effort  at  annex- 
ation, which  was  Mr.  Seward's  negotiation  for  the 
island  of  St.  Thomas  in  l«S(!t!-69,  This  is  told  with 
fulness,  interest,  and  complete  knowledge  by  Mr.  Ed- 
ward L.  Fierce,  of  Boston,  the  biographer  of  Mr. 
Sumner,  in  a pamphlet  just  issued,  under  the  title  of 
A Diplomatic  Fiasco , in  reply  to  a paper  by  Miss 
Olive  Risley  Seward.  It  is  difficult  to  understand 
what  advantage  for  the  United  States  Mr.  SEWARI) 
supposed  could  he  derived  from  the  islands  of  St. 
Thomas  and  St.  John,  which  lie  wished  to  buy.  The 
last  was  practically  an  abandoned  island:  the  other 
was  practically  worthless—  “ its  population  one-tenth 
white,  two  thirds  black,  and  the  remainder  mixed.” 
Alaska  contained  half  a million  square  miles,  and  the 
price  was  87.200.000.  The  St.  Thomas  purchase  con- 
tained an  area  of  seventy-live  square  miles,  and  the 
price  proposed  was  87. lido, 000. 

It  lias  been  suggested  that  we  were  committed  to 
the  bargain,  and  that  the  rejection  of  the  treaty  was 
a breach  of  faith.  But  no  proof  of  such  an  assertion 
has  been  ottered  or  could  be  produced.  General  Raas 
loff,  the  very  able  and  accomplished  Danish  Minister, 
to  whom,  on  the  1st  of  January.  iMia.  Secretary  Sew- 
ard proposed  the  treaty,  had  lived  in  this  country  for 
many  years,  and  was  perfectly  aware  that  the  exec- 
utive department  might  propose  but  could  not  com- 
plete a treaty.  It  was  nearly  three  years  before  the 
papers  were  ready  for  the  consideration  of  the  Senate. 
There  was  great  apparent  indifference  upon  the  part 
of  Denmark,  and  there  was  evidently  no  desire  upon 
our  part  for  such  an  acquisition.  General  Raakloff, 
perhaps  the  ablest  of  Danish  statesmen  of  his  time, 
had  returned  to  his  Country,  and  had  become  Minis- 
ter of  War.  But  he  was  the  sponsor  for  the  treaty  to 
his  countrymen,  and  lie  urged  the  completion  of  the 
bargain.  The  consent  of  the  islanders  was  obtained, 
and  Denmark,  thus  fully  committed  to  the  separation, 
awaited  only  the  ratification  of  the  treaty  by  the  Sen- 
ate. But  nobody  here  seemed  to  wish  the  islands. 
The  Foreign  Committee  of  the  Senate,  of  which  Mr. 
Sumner  was  chairman,  and  Messrs.  Fessenden,  Cam- 
eron, Harlan,  Morton,  Patterson,  and  Casserly 
were  members,  although  averse  to  the  treaty,  sus- 
pended action  in  order  to  allow  Mr.  Seward  and  Gen- 
eral Raaslokf  to  show  reason  for  the  ratification. 
General  R.v asloff left  bis  post  at  home,  and  hastened 
to  Washington  to  urge  favorable  action.  Mr.  SUM- 
NER told  him  frankly  that  there  was  no  hope. 

In  March,  1SG9,  General  Raasloff  left  Washing- 
ton. The  treaty  was  laid  upon  the  table  by  the  com- 
mittee, and  a year  later  it  was  reported  to  the  Senate 
for  rejection.  The  only  disastrous  consequence  was 
the  sudden  end  of  General  Raasloff's  career.  He 
resigned  the  Ministry  of  War.  withdrew  from  public 
life,  and  left  his  country.  For  the  rest  of  his  life  he 
lived  at  the  various  capitals  of  Europe,  and  died  at 
Pussy,  near  Paris,  in  1SS3.  He  knew  our  govern- 
ment well.  But  he  could  not  understand  that  the  as- 
surance of  a Secretary  of  State  and  a great  party 
chief,  whose  party  completely  controlled  the  govern- 
ment. that  the  Senate  would  certainly  confirm  the 
treaty,  was  the  self-deception  of  an  optimistic  temper- 
ament. In  a letter  to  Mr.  Sl'MNER,  with  whom  his 
relations  were  always  most  cordial.  General  Raas- 
lokf. when  the  fate  of  the  treaty  was  evident,  spoke 
of  himself  as  “having  been,  more  than  anybody  else 
(Mr.  Seward,  of  course,  excepted),  instrumental  in 
bringing  such  a calamity  and  humiliation  upon  my 
country.”  The  story  of  the  St.  Thomas  treaty  is  sig- 
nificant. No  good  reason  has  yet  been  advanced  for 
the  insular  expansion  of  the  United  States.  A much 
more  immediate  and  imperative  necessity  than  the 
great  increase  of  the  foreign  element  of  the  popula- 
tion is  the  hastening  of  the  assimilation  and  homo- 
geneity of  that  which  already  exists. 


THE  NEW  REPUBLIC. 

The  country  in  which  a political  revolution  seemed 
least  to  be  expected  was  Brazil.  Dom  Pedro  was  the 
connecting  link  between  monarchy  and  a republic. 
Apparently  he  was  the  most  intelligent,  progressive, 
and  able  public  man  in  his  country,  who  foresaw  the 
probability  of  a change  from  the  monarchical  to  the 
republican  form  in  its  government,  and  frankly  an- 
nounced his  readiness  to  retire  from  what  the  Em- 
peror Joseph  of  Austria  called  his  “ business”  when- 
ever the  country  should  signify  its  desire.  Dom 
Pedro,  indeed,  is  a singularly  modern  man.  He 
is  highly  versed  in  contemjiorary  science,  litera- 
ture, and  art.  He  is  a careful  student,  a wide  trav- 
eller and  observer,  and  he  promoted  all  mechanical 
and  industrial  improvements  in  his  empire,  aud  prac- 
tically encouraged  political  liberalism.  If  Brazil 
were  to  become  a republic,  he  seemed  the  very  man  to 
be  made  President.  So  far  as  is  known,  there  was  no 
oppression  for  which  revolution  was  the  only  rem- 
edy. On  the  contrary,  it  was  the  greatest  act  of 
Dom  Pedro's  reign — relief  from  the  oppression  of 
slavery — which  is  alleged  as  the  spring  of  the  rev- 
olution. It  is  said  to  be  an  act  of  vengeance  upon 
the  part  of  the  planting  plutocracy,  which  resented 
emancipation. 

But  nobody  hud  a theory  adequate  for  the  facts 
when  they  were  announced.  The  most  unexpected  of 
revolutions  had  occurred,  and  nobody  could  explain  it. 
There  is.  as  yet.  no  other  evidence  that  it  is  a popular 
revolution  than  that  it  was  peacefully  accomplished. 
That,  however,  may  mean  only  that  a few  leaders 
were  able  to  control  the  army,  which  an  unarmed 
and  ignorant  and  scattered  population  could  not  re- 
sist. Whether  Rio  de  Janeiro  can  really  accomplish 
a change  of  government  for  the  whole  country,  like 
Paris  for  France,  remains  to  he  seen.  The  first 
movements  were,  it  seems,  unresisted.  The  change 
was  effected,  and  the  provisional  government  installed, 
without  a blow.  On  Saturday  the  revolution  was 
announced:  on  Monday  Dom  Pedro  had  left  the 
country.  Nothing  is  more  striking  in  the  situation 
than  the  fact  that  the  deposed  Emperor,  one  of  the 
most  enlightened  and  public-spirited  of  men,  thor- 
oughly abreast  of  his  time,  was  a Braganza,  the  royal 
house  of  which  some  of  the  scions  have  been  among 
the  least  enlightened  among  modern  Europeans.  His 
expulsion  from  the  country  and  the  overthrow  of  his 
government  are  less  the  test  of  the  real  ability  of  the 
revolutionary  leaders  and  the  condition  of  public 
sentiment  than  the  character  and  course  of  the  ad- 
ministration which  lias  been  improvised  will  be.  If 
they  can  use  successfully  the  existing  machinery  of 
government,  it  will  be  the  best  possible  proof  of  the 
general  acceptance  of  the  revolution. 

With  the  fall  of  Dom  Pedro  the  last  American 
monarch  vanishes,  and,  as  we  have  said,  he  was 
most  effectively  Americanized.  It  is  perhaps  not 
without  significance  that  he  disappears  as  the  Con- 
gress of  all  the  American  slates  is  sitting  in  Wash- 
ington. There  has  never  been  much  sympathy  of 
any  kind  between  North  and  South  America,  and 
even  our  knowledge  of  our  neighbors  is  small.  But 
the  influence  of  our  example  and  our  occasional  po- 
litical remarks,  like  those  in  Monroe's  famous  mes- 
sage of  1823.  have  had  a very  decisive  effect.  The 
demonstration  of  the  triumphant  practicability  and 
immense  power  of  popular  government  is  sure,  in  an 
age  of  a free  press  and  general  education,  to  mould  all 
governments  anew'.  It  was  said  suggestively,  in 
the  very  week  of  the  Brazil  revolution,  but  before  it 
was  known,  that  the  personal  character  of  the  son  of 
the  Prince  of  Wales  would  probably  prevent  his  as- 
cending the  English  throne,  and  also  that  the  penal 
laws  of  Russia  might  he  modified  because  of  American 
revelations  of  their  iniquity.  Our  latest  historian,  a 
close  student  of  ourselves  and  political  observer,  says. 
“ It  has  come  to  be  recognized  as  a decided  disadvan- 
tage for  a public  man  to  be  known  as  shrewd  rather 
than  honest.”  These  are  not  disheartening  signs. 
They  are,  indeed,  incentives  to  the  good  citizenship 
which  insists  that  popular  government  shall  be  proved 
to  be  in  every  sense  the  best  government. 


A VETERAN  ABOLITIONIST. 

As  we  write,  Oliver  Johnson  is  reported  to  be  very  ill. 
His  name  is  not  generally  familiar,  but  be  is  the  last  sur- 
vivor of  a iiistorie  body  of  twelve  men  who  organized  t lie 
abolition  movement .which  ended  in  tlie  constitutional  pro- 
hibition of  slavery.  The  only  one  of  the  twelve  names 
which  is  really  known  beyond  a very  small  circle  is  that 
of  Garrison,  who  is  among  the  most  famous  of  Americans. 
The  almost  universal  and  indignant  hatred  of  the  aboli- 
tionists, the  mob  fury  to  which  they  were  subject,  and  the 
execrations  with  which  they  were  pursued,  make  one  of  the 
extraordinary  chapters  in  the  history  of  the  century.  Yet 
they  are  as  worthy  of  honor  as  the  earlier  revolutionary 
Sons  of  Liberty. 

They  demanded  immediate  and  unrecompensed  emanci- 
pation, hut  relied  wholly  upon  peaceful  means,  and  gave 
no  countenance  to  violence  or  insurrection.  Their  move- 
ment was  a moral  appeal  to  the  American  conscience.  Gar- 
rison and  his  adherents  refused  even  to  vote,  for  they 
woiild  not  acknowledge  a Constitution  which  recognized 
slavery.  This  position  led  to  a break  in  the  original  body, 
resulting  in  the  Liberty  party, and  tlieu,  by  a union  ofunti- 
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Blavery  Whigs  and  Democrats,  the  Free -soil  party,  and 
finally  the  Republican  party.  These  were  all  conscience 
parties,  and  they  all  sprang  from  the  steady  and  uncom- 
promising abolition  denunciation  of  the  crime  of  slavery, 
and  of  what  they  held  to  be  the  criminal  participation  in 
it  of  the  free  States  under  the  Constitution. 

Like  the  Puritans,  who  were  the  progenitors  of  colonial 
America  and  the  republic,  the  abolitionists  were  the  fathers 
of  the  modern  American  Union  of  freedom.  Both  of  them 
were  representatives  of  a resistless  movement.  The  late 
Professor  Alexander  Johnston,  in  his  admirable  sum- 
mary of  our  history  and  constitutional  development,  says 
truly : 

“The  abolitionists  had  never  ep.t-ed  to  din  the  inhjnilv  of 
slavery  into  the  ears  of  the  American  people.  ( 'ai.uoi  n,  Web- 
ster, ami  Clay,  with  all  the  other  political  leaders  of  iM.in,  had 
united  in  deploring  the  wickedness  of  these  fatuities,  w ho  w ere 
persistently  stirring  up  a iptestion  which  was  steadily  widening 
the  distance  between  the  sections.  They  mistook,  the  symptom 
for  the  disease.  Slavery  itself  had  put  the  South  out  of  harmony 
with  its  surroundings,  and  still  more  out  of  harmony  with  the  in- 
evitable lines  of  the  country's  development.  F.ven  in  l.s.Vi.  though 
they  hardly  yet  knew  it,  the  two  sections  had  drifted  so  far  apart 
that  they  were  practically  two  different  countries.’’ 

As  the  civil  war  .-ipproncbcd.it  was  often  said  that  if 
Garrison,  the  abolitionist,  and  Yancky,  the  fire-eater,  could 
be  hung,  all  would  be  well.  Just  as  well  as  it  would  have 
been  in  177;"*  to  bang  Sam  Adams  ami  Thomas  Jones,  or 
any  other  Tory.  Garrison  and  Sam  Adams  were  not,  the 
current,  but  they  showed  its  force  and  direction,  Oliver 
Johnson  was  one  of  a group  which  America,  that  stoned 
them,  will  gratefully  remember.  His  position  in  this  gen- 
eration is  that  of  Major  Melville  in  the  last — Mki.vii.i.k, 
whom  Webstkk  celebrated,  and  whom  Holmes  commemo- 
rates in  his  “ Last  Leaf,”  the  latest  survivor  of  Sam  Adams’s 
tea  party. 


NEW  YORK  ANT)  CHICAGO. 

New  York,  for  reasons  which  are  familiar  and  conclu- 
sive, is  the  best  place  for  tin  international  exposition.  Hut 
any  other  American  city  has  tin  equal  right  to  desire  it; 
and  for  that  reason,  ami  because  the  decision  rests  with 
Congress,  and  for  the  further  reason  that  sugar  catches 
dies  more  surely  than  vim-gar.  a more  friendly  tone  in  the 
competition  With  Chicago  would  have  been  wiser.  Ridi- 
cule and  contempt  ami  exasperating  depreciation  may  ex- 
ercise the  cleverness  of  newspaper  contestants.  But  an 
acrimony  has  crept  into  the  controversy  which  is  of  evil 
augury  for  the  prosperity  of  the  Fair. 

The  old  painter  who  used  to  reiterate  to  his  pupils  tin- 
truth  that  big  pictures  are  not.  great  art  was  a shrewd 
teacher.  It  is  equally  true  in  debate  that  fury  is  not  force, 
and  the  sarcasm  which  stings  does  not  persuade.  It  pro- 
duces the  state  of  mind  which  is  incompatible  with  con- 
viction, and  discussion  pursued  in  that  key  soon  degen- 
erates into  mere  blackguardism.  The  gibus  and  sneers 
which  have  been  interchanged  between  the  two  great  cities 
in  regard  to  the  site  of  the  Fair  have  plainly  not  promoted 
its  interests. 

There  is  a great  deal  of  hitman  nature  in  Congress, 
and  the  undoubted  primacy  of  New  York  among  Amer- 
ican cities  will  not  of  itself  avail  to  incline  Congressional 
favor  toward  New  York  as  the  scat  of  the  exposition.  It 
is  very  much  easier  to  excite  a feeling  of  prejudice  and 
hostility  toward  it  than  toward  any  other  city.  In  a ri- 
valry of  the  kind  involved  in  this  contention  all  the  other 
cities  are  in  a sense  the  under  dogs  in  the  light,  and  carry 
sympathy  and  feeling  accordingly.  Members  of  Congress 
are  undoubtedly  selected  statesmen,  but  among  some  of 
them  there  may  be  a lingering  willingness  to  “take  New 
York  down  a peg  or  two,*'  and  it  might  have  been  well  to 
bear  this  possibility  in  mind.  Probably  when  the  whole 
case  is  submitted,  the  reasons  for  preferring  New  York  will 
be.  irresistible.  But  they  would  have  been  equally  strong 
if  the  champions  of  New  York  had  rested  their  ease  upon 
its  obvious  merits,  instead  of  commenting  briskly  upon  the 
opposing  counsel. 


A MILLIONAIRE  SENATE. 

Thk  entreaty  which  a Democratic  politician  in  Ohio  ad- 
dresses to  his  party  not  to  elect  a mere  millionaire  to  the 
Senate  expresses  a feeling  which  is  very  general  that  such 
elections  are  too  common.  It  will  not  be  alleged,  however, 
that  as  men  distinguished  chiefly  for  the  possession  of 
great  wealth  are  elected  to  the  Senate  the  ability  and 
character  of  the  Senate  increase.  The  reason  is  that  the 
qualities  which  enable  men  to  accumulate  great,  wealth  are 
not  such  as  fit  them  to  be  wise  legislators,  great  orators, 
and  leaders  of  men.  Illustrations  of  this  truth  will  readily 
occur  to  every  New-Yorker  and  to  all  intelligent  Amer- 
icans. 

The  real  objection  to  a millionaire  Senate  is  that,  wealth 
is  no  indication  of  Senatorial  fitness.  A legislative  assem- 
bly of  rich  men  does  not  because  of  its  riches  command 
general  respect,  and  confidence,  any  more  than  a bench  of 
millionaire  bishops  would  be,  regarded  for  that,  reason  as 
especially  qualified  for  the  episcopate.  In  the  ease  of  the 
Senate,  moreover,  there  is  a feeling  of  disqualification  aris- 
ing from  the  suspicion  that  it  is  really  money,  and  not 
public  capacity  and  intelligence  and  experience,  which  has 
determined  the  choice.  To  this  is  added  the  further  feel- 
ing that  a millionaire  Senate  is  a signal  illustration  of  the 
increasing  ascendency  of  mere  money  in  politics. 

It  is  understood  that  the  nomination  to  a high  office  in 
New  York  at  the  late  election  was  offered  to  a gentleman 
for  twenty  thousand  dollars.  It  will  not  surprise  any- 
body, nor  is  it  by  any  means  a novel  offer.  The  system  of 
assessing  candidates  is  a mere  system  of  stile  of  otliees. 
But-  it  is  quite  as  great  a crime,  and  demands  summary  cor- 
rection quite  as  peremptorily,  as  the  suppression  of  the 
colored  vote  in  some  of  the  .Southern  States.  The  news- 
papers which  denounce  one  as  treachery  arid  rebellion,  and 
complacently  connive  at  the  other  by  supporting  tin;  of- 
fenders, invite  the  contempt  of  honest  men.  Both  tire  ol- 
fenees  against  popular  government  of  the  gravest  kind. 
But  neither  party  is  in  a position  to  accuse  the  other. 


GENERAL  FITZ  JOHN  PORTER’S  PROTEST. 

It  is  but  natural  that  General  Frrz  John  Poktkk  should 
deeline  to  remain  silent  under  the  severe  strictures  upon 
his  course  contained  in  the  Nicola Y and  Hay”  Life  of  Lin- 
coln. and  be  lias  published  a warm  protest.  He  justly  says 
that,  as  the  conlidcntial  secretaries  of  Mr.  Lincoln  and  in 
possession  of  his  papers,  their  work  will  lie  regarded  as  an 
authoritative  history  of  the  administration  and  its  times, 
and  that,  he  cannot  acquiesce  in  what  lie  believes  to  be  the 
sore  injustice  done  to  him  by  what,  seems  to  him  the  preju- 
diced minds  of  the  biographers.  “ You  have  charged  me,” 
he  says,  ••  w i tli  that,  which  to  a loyal  soldier  is  worse  than 
deatli.” 

General  Poktkii  patiently  persisted,  against  what  seemed 
a.  hopeless  condemnation,  in  asking  fora  reconsideration  of 
tlie  judgment  of  t lie  tirst  military  court,  and  it  is  only  the 
truth  to  say  that  the  adverse  judgment  was  reversed,  not 
only  by  the  later  court,  hut  in  public  opinion.  The  verdict 
of  Generals  S<  noi  ii.t.D,  Tkiiuv.  and  Gktty,  in  the  thorough 
re-examination  of  the  ease  ordered  by  President  Hay  km, 
w hich  completely  acquitted  General  Pouter ; the  similar 
acquittal  by  Congress  after  a prolonged  debate,  in -which 
paity  passion  was  sedulously  iutianicd  against  him  ; and 
above  all,  General  Gkant's  frank,  manly,  and  unconditional 
confession,  after  the  firm  conviction  of  many  years,  that  he 
had  been  entirely  mistaken,  and  by  persistent  disbelief  of 
his  innocence  had  done  General  Pokikk  an  immense  wrong- 
all  these  judgments  are  l'oreihly  recalled  by  General  Por- 
ter, and  will  In-  conclusive  with  the  great,  multitude  of 
his  countrymen  who  cannot  investigate  the  charges  for 
themselves. 

It  is  hard  for  an  old  soldier  to  see  in  a hook  which  he 
knows  will  he  accepted  as  history  that  he  was  a traitor  to 
his  country  in  her  darkest  hour.  But  it  is  very  fortunate 
that  against  that  judgment  he  can  interpose  such  unques- 
tionable and  decisive  rejoinders  as  General  Poktkk  pre- 
sents. \Yc  cannot  doubt  that  his  appeal  will  lead  the  bi- 
ographers of  Mr.  Lincoln  to  reconsider  their  statements 
most  carefully  in  the  final  form  of  their  work,  mainly  in- 
tent, as  they  should  he  and  are,  that  in  estimates  of  conduct 
in  circumstances  so  passionate  and  angry,  when  facts  are- 
so  readily  obscured,  no  injustice  shall  he  done. 


THE  RAILWAY  MAIL  SERVICE  IN  DANGER. 

It  would  la;  unfortunate  if  the  Postmaster-General  should 
urge  flu*  President  to  make  spoils  of  the  railway  mail  ser- 
vice, which  was  included  in  the  reformed  service  only  a 
short  time  ago.  The  system  under  which  this  service  ac- 
quired its  greatest  efficiency  was  one  of  examination,  and 
it  w ould  have  been  practically  the  reformed  system  if  the 
selection  of  candidates  by  politicians  had  been  abolished. 
This  was  the  change  effected  by  including  the  service  with- 
in the  rules,  and  this  political  selection  is  what  is  sought  to 
he  re-established  by  withdrawing  the  railway  mail  service 
from  the  reformed  system. 

Its  condition  at  the  beginning  of  the  Ci.kvklaxd  admin- 
istration is  cited  as  admirable.  Certainly  it  was,  and  its 
deterioration  under  Mr.  Vilas  was  due  to  political  inter- 
ference. But  its  previous  excellence  was  not,  due  to  politi- 
cal nomination,  but  to  the  examination.  And  its  condition 
under  the  rules  is  not  such  as  to  demand  a return  to  the  old 
political  favoritism  in  nomination  in  order  to  improve  it. 
The  Post  inaster-GenerarHgihes  at  examinations  in  the “cube 
root"  and  “ the  climate  of  Africa”  must  have  been  incor- 
rectly reported,  as  Mr.  Roosevelt  thinks,  because,  ns  Mr. 
Rooskvk.lt  says,  he  could  not  have  shown  himself  so  ill- 
informed  upon  an  important  branch  of  his  own  service. 

The  railway  mail  service  is  one  of  the  most  onerous  of  all 
public  employments.  It  requires  a special  knowledge  and 
aptitude  which  can  he  properly  ascertained  only  by  the 
general  system  of  inquiry  and  test  which  is  applied  by  the 
rules.  Experience  and  practice  in  detail  are  indispensable 
to  the  efficiency  of  the  service,  and  no  stupidity  could  be 
greater  than  to  subject  the  employes  to  the  whims  and  con- 
venience and  bargains  and  intrigues  of  local  politicians. 
The  effort  of  such  gentlemen  to  make  party  patronage  of 
this  service  should  be  firmly  resisted,  and  it  is  very  reassur- 
ing to  observe  the  resolute  and  definite  remarks  of  Commis- 
sioner Kooskyklt  upon  the  subject. 


TIIE  NEW  NAVY. 

Tiik  recent  sailing  of  the  squadron  composed  of  the 
cruisers  Chimgo,  Atlanta,  Iloxtau,  and  Yorktoirn,  modern  ships 
under  the  command  of  modern  officers,  is  an  event  of  great 
significance,  because  it  introduces  to  the  world  the  new 
American  navy.  The  fine) nations  of  the  history  of  that 
navy  are  remarkable.  At  the  close  of  the  last  century,  in 
the  early  days  of  the  Union,  foreign  contempt  for  the  United 
States  was  fostered  by  the  absence  of  national  ships  to  as- 
sert, and  maintain  our  rights.  Under  Jkkferson  we  were 
the  apostles  of  the  rights  of  neutrals,  but  he  and  his  party 
were  unwilling  to  supply  a navy  to  enforce  them,  and 
American  pride  was  sorely  galled  by  the  treatment  of  other 
nations. 

The  insolence  of  foreign  impressment  of  seamen  upon  our 
merchant-ships  was  the  popular  cause  of  the  war  of  1812. 
But,  the  war  languished  until  a navy  was  improvised, 
and  that  was  done  with  extreme  difficulty.  To  build  the 
M ar  ships  upon  the  lakes  all  the  material  of  equipment  was 
brought  overland  for  an  immense  distance,  and  the  vessels 
were  built  of  green  timber,  one  of  them  being  launched 
nine  weeks  after  the  wood  was  felled.  But  the  small  navy, 
which  comprised  only  a dozen  vessels, large  and  small,  when 
the  war  began,  had  permitted  a perfection  of  training, 
while  the  colonial  fisheries,  which  the  splendor  of  Burke’s 
eloquence,  lias  immortalized,  was  an  admirable  school  of 
courageous  seamanship. 

The  Treaty  of  Ghent  said  nothing  of  impressment.  But 
it  was  not  necessary,  for  the  navy  had  settled  the  question, 
and  determined  our  national  position.  Yet,  nearly  fifty 
years  later,  when  the  civil  war  began,  a committee  of  Con- 
gress reported  that  only  two  vessels,  one  of  twenty  and  an- 
other of  two  guns,  were  available  for  the  defence  of  the 
Atlantic  coast.  Farragut,  Porter,  and  their  comrades, 
however,  restored  the  old  glory  of  the  American  naval 


name,  and  by  18C4  there  were  twenty-five  irou-clads,  and 
the  whole  naval  force  was  5*8  vessels,  with  4443  guns  and 
35,000  men.  A few  years  later  we  were  third  or  fourth 
upon  the  list  of  great  powers  in  the  amount,  of  expendi- 
tures for  a navy,  hut,  with  no  corresponding  results.  At  last, 
however,  the  squadron  which  Rear-Admiral  Walker  has 
just,  taken  to  sea  announces!  he  return  of  our  naval  renown, 
und  it  is  a matter  of  congratulation  that  the  credit  is  to  be 
awarded  to  both  of  the  great  political  parties.  The  Re- 
publican Secretary  Tracy  lias  already  acknowledged  the 
service  ef  his  Democratic  predecessor,  Whitney',  and  both 
Secretaries  witnessed  with  a common  pride  and  pleasure 
the  departure  of  the  squadron. 


PERSONAL. 

Mrs.  Milner-Fiithekkill,  the  widow  of  the  eminent  London 
physician,  is  now  in  this  country  making  arrangements  for  the 
publication  of  the  writing.-  left  bv  her  husband.  I)r.  Mji.nkk- 
Fothkroii.l,  who  was  probably  more  w idely  known  on  this  side  of 
the  water  than  any  other  English  physician,  used  to  make  it  his 
boast  that  lie  bad  tin*  handsomest  bouse  and  the  hnnd.-omest  wife 
of  any  doctor  in  London.  His  widow  does  not  look  more  than 
thirty-five,  and  is  a beautiful  woman,  with  a very  graceful  figure, 
dark  hair,  and  a pair  of  singularly  fine  eyes.  She  has  divided  her 
time  ia  the  United  States  between  Chicago  and  tiie  East,  and  is 
now  visiting  friends  in  Connecticut. 

— Annik  Pushkin,  the  granddaughter  of  Russia’s  greatest  poet, 
is  confined  in  the  dreaded  prison  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul  at  St. 
Petersburg  on  a charge  of  complicity  in  a Nihilist  conspiracy.  She 
is  eighteen  years  old.  beautiful  and  talented,  and  her  arrest,  effect- 
ed during  the  recent  absence  of  the  Czar,  is  said  to  have  been 
caused  by  the  Grand  Duke  Alkxis.  The  Czar,  since  learning  of 
the  details  of  the  affair,  is  furious  against  all  concerned  in  it,  for 
the  name  of  Pushkin  is  exceedingly  popular  throughout  Russia, 
Every  anniversary  of  the  death  of  the  poet,  who  fell  in  an  unfair 
duel  fifty  years  ago,  is  religiously  observed,  while  the  name  of  his 
murderer  is  abhorred. 

— Among  the  first-class  clerks  in  the  Pension  Office  at  Wash- 
ington is  the  widow  of  the  late  Confederate  General  Gkoruk  Pick- 
ett. She  was  married  during  tiie  war,  when  the  varying  fortunes 
of  the  conflict  had  placed  her  and  her  lover  on  opposite  sides  of  the 
lines,  and  the  meeting  for  the  ceremony  was  attended  with  danger 
and  adventure.  Mrs.  Pickett  was  fifteen  years  old  then,  and  now, 
in  her  forties,  retains  much  of  the  beauty  which  made  her  a charm- 
ing bride. 

— Tiie  mansion  which  was  General  Jackson’s  head-quarters  dur- 
ing the  battle  of  New  Orleans  is  now  owned  and  occupied  by  Dr. 
Maximilian  Ferdinand  Boza.mi,  a scholarly  bachelor,  hermit,  and 
philosopher,  whose  life  has  been  intimately  associated  with  that 
of  the  city  for  the  past  fifty  years.  At  the  breaking  out  of  the 
war  he  declared  his  allegiance  to  the  Union  and  came  North,  where 
he  remained  until  the  capture  of  New  Orleans  in  ISrtg.  Then  he 
returned  to  the  city  of  his  adoption,  and  took  charge  of  the  mint, 
with  which  lie  had  formerly  been  associated.  He  lias  held  various 
Federal  offices  under  Republican  Presidents  since  the  war,  and  has 
been  a leader  of  the  more  respectable  wing  of  his  party  in  the 
State.  Among  his  intimate  friends  were  Lincoln,  Grant,  John- 
son, and  Farraui  t,  and  important  documents  in  their  handwriting 
are  now  in  his  possession. 

— Among  the  habv  monarelis  who  in  recent  years  have  been 
prematurely  thrust  upon  their  thrones  is  King  Tiiantai,  of  Anatn, 
a quaint  youngster  of  nine  years.  He  seems  to  realize  the  re- 
sponsibility of  his  position,  and  disdaining  childish  amusements, 
applies  himself  to  study.  Having  mastered  the  intricacies  of  the 
Chinese  alphabet,  lie  is  now  studying  French,  ami  is  not  averse  to 
occasional  excursions  into  the  realms  of  philosophy.  His  favorite 
toys  are  a miniature  railway  train  of  fine  mechanism — the  engine 
of  which  steams  and  puffs,  and  draws  the  cars  over  teal  rails — aiul 
a little  steamboat  of  similar  perfection. 

— Chicago  received  a noble  gift  by  the  will  of  the  late  John 
Crkvar,  who  left  S2,.'>imi,iiihi  to  found  a public  library.  He  stipu- 
lated that  French  novels  and  works  of  an  immoral  character  should 
he  excluded. 

— In  celebrating  bis  seventy-sixth  birthday  recently  ex  Senator 
Allen  G.  Thurman  recalled  the  fact  that  it  is  over  sixty  years 
since  lie  made  his  first  Democratic  speech. 

—The  fact  that  Miss  Kate  Drkxki.,  of  Pittsburgh,  has  a fortune 
of  about  *6,000,000  gave  especial  prominence  to  her  renunciation 
of  the  world  the  other  day.  She  will  not  remain  in  the  Order  of 
Mercy,  in  which  she  took  her  novitiate,  but  will  establish  a dis- 
tinctly American  sisterhood,  which  will  do  missionary  and  chari- 
table work  among  the  Indians.  She  will  probably  build  and  en- 
dow a house  for  the  order  somewhere  in  the  See  of  Omaha. 

— Musks  Boyp,  of  Dedham,  Massachusetts,  lias  been  a Boston 
and  Providence  railroad  conductor  for  forty. six  years,  and  is  the 
oldest  conductor  in  active  service  on  any  road  running  out  of  Bos- 
ton. He  is  seventy-four  years  old. 

— The  sensation  of  the  Chinese  quarter  in  San  Francisco  is 
Ling  Chuck,  w ho  is  know  n all  over  the  Celestial  world  as  the  most 
celebrated  actor  of  the  age.  He  came  to  this  country  under  a ten 
months’  engagement,  for  ijS.Vino,  and  among  his  accomplishments  is 
that  of  being  able  to  leap  over  chairs  and  tables  with  the  agility 
of  an  insect,  the  appellation  of  “the  human  fly  "being  not  inaptly 
applied  to  him. 

— General  Maiione  owns  a handsome  residence  and  estate  in 
Petersburg,  Virginia,  and  has  the  reputation  of  entertaining  his 
friends  most  hospitably.  His  mint-juleps  are  pronounced  superior 
to  any  other  concoctions  of  a similar  character. 

— General  Francis  E.  Spinner,  ex-Treasurer  of  the  United  States, 
and  universally  known  by  his  signature,  visited  Washington  a few 
days  ago  while  on  his  way  to  Florida  to  spend  the  winter.  He  is 
eighty-seven  years  old,  and  quite  feeble. 

— Mrs.  Mary  Clement  Leavitt,  of  Boston,  has  travelled  about 
70,000  miles  in  the  interest  of  the  Woman’s  Christian  Temperance 
Union  since  1884,  and  has  addressed  audiences  in  many  different 
countries. 

— Sonic  of  the  admirers  of  John  Brown  have  reclaimed  from 
its  service  as  building  material  the  lumber  of  which  the  great  abo- 
litionist’s scaffold  was  framed.  It  is  proposed  to  restore  it  as 
nearly  as  possible  to  its  original  shape.  The  leg  irons  that  the 
old  man  wore  during  his  imprisonment  at  Harper’s  Ferry  are  also 
in  the  possession  of  a disciple  of  John  Brown,  a resident  of  a 
small  town  in  the  interior  of  New  York. 

— The  new  custodian  of  Shakespeare's  birthplace  in  Stratford- 
on-Avon  is  Joseph  Skipsky.  known  as  the  Collier  or  Pitman  Poet. 
He  is  a Northumbrian  and  a distinctively  self-made  man.  II is 
father  died  when  he  was  a hub*,  and  when  he  was  seven  Years  old 
he  was  sent  into  the  coal-pits  at  IVrcv  Main,  near  North' Shields, 
England,  to  work  from  twelve  to  sixteen  hours  a day.  He  had 
then  learned  his  alphabet  and  to  .-pell  words  of  two  letters,  Gut  in 
the  darkness  of  the  mine,  with  a candle  end,  a bit  of  chalk,  and 
hand-bills  for  copy-books,  lie  taught  himself  to  write  and  read. 
For  over  forty  years,  while  pursuing  his  underground  work,  bo 
continued  to  educate  himself,  and  lie  early  began  to  w rite  verse. 
After  leaving  the  mines,  at  the  age  of  nearly  fifty  years,  lie  be- 
came a store-keeper,  and  then  an  assistant  in  a public  library. 
Some  of  his  literary  work  has  attracted  wide  attention. 
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A NEW  MASTER  OF  THE  PIANO. 

Tint  piano-forte,  like  the  violin,  is  a direct  de- 
scendant of  the  monochord.  But,  unlike  that 
other  offspring  of  the  single-stringed  lyre — the 
violin  having  preserved  its  present  form  for  over 
a century  and  a half — the  piano  has  successively 
developed  from  its  first  construction  to  its  present 
one  by  various  periods  of  inventive  genius.  More 
than  any  other  musical  instrument  it  is  part  of 
our  home  life.  The  vast  majority  of  the  people, 
who  look  upon  music  merely  as  an  amusement 
and  not  as  a profession,  receive  whatever  musical 
taste  they  possess  from  the  piano.  The  popular 
airs  of  the  day,  of  the  nursery,  of  college,  find 
their  elaboration  upon  this  evolution  of  the  mono- 
chord. The  piano,  like  the  violin,  is  of  Italian 
origin ; but  it  is  a remarkable  fact  that  the  most 
important  of  the  various  mechanical  additions  to 
the  first  “ piano  et  forte  ” have  been  largely  the 
result  of  the  fertile  genius  of  the  inventive  Anglo- 
Saxon  race.  The  earliest  public  notice  of  a piano- 
forte in  England  is  May  16, 1767,  when  a Covent 
Garden  play-bill  chronicles  its  first  appearance  in 
an  orchestra  as  an  accompanying  instrument. 

After  Act  I.  of  the  Beggar's  Opera , the  bill  an- 
nounces that  “Miss  Briekler  will  sing  a favorite 
song  from  JudUh,  accompanied  by  Mr.  Dibden  on 
a new  instrument  called  Piano  Forte.”  As  a solo 
instrument  it  appears  to  have  been  used'  for  the 
first  time  in  London  June  2, 1768,  at  the  Thatched 
House,  by  John  Christian  Bach.  The  invention 
of  the  grand  piano  is  generally  attributed  to  a 
Dutchman,  Ainericus  Baccers,  or  Backers,  in 
1772,  and  his  invention  was  ultimately  known  as 
the  “ English  action” — as  it  was  always  called 
abroad,  for  the  reason  that  John  Broadwood,  of 
the  great  firm  of  London  piano-makers  of  that 
name,  with  his  apprentice,  Robert  Stodart,  assist- 
ed Backers  to  bring  this  action  to  perfection — a 
word  which  may  be  used  unreservedly,  as  more 
than  a hundred  years  have  passed  by  and  the 
direct  “ English  action  *’  has  not  yet  been  super- 
seded. It  has  met  all  the  demands  of  the  far 
advanced  technique  of  the  present  day.  Chopin 
preferred  it  to  any  other,  whether  made  by  Pleyel 
in  Paris  or  Broadwood  in  London.  Stodart  took 
out  the  patent  in  1777  for  a combined  harpsi- 
chord and  piano-forte,  in  which  the  word  “grand” 
is  first  encountered  as  applied  to  a piano-forte. 

The  square  piano  was  made  by  Johannes  Zumpe, 
a German,  the  first  probably  about  1766  ; whereas 
the  upright  piano  is  again  the  invention  of  an 
Englishman,  one  Isaac  Hawkins,  who  took  out 
his  patent  in  1800.  The  shape  was  perpendicu- 
lar, from  three  to  four  feet  in  height,  descending 
to  within  a few  inches  of  the  floor.  Prior  to  this 
there  had  been  upright  grands  patented  by  John 
Landreth  in  1787,  but  they  were  merely  horizon- 
tal instruments  turned  up  on  end.  Hawkins's 
patent  included  two  important  ideas,  the  use  of 
coiled  strings  for  the  bass,  and  a sostinente,  obtained  by  reitera- 
tion of  hammers  set  in  motion  by  a roller.  Then  followed  Robert 
Wornum  “the  younger,”  who  patented  one  diagonally  strung  in 
1811,  and  in  1813  made  a vertical  one,  which  he  called  “har- 
monic," although  he  did  not  finally  perfect  his  invention  until 
1828,  his  so-called  “crank  action”  being  used  in  France  and 
Germany  to  this  day. 


EUGENE  FRANCIS  CHARLES  D’ALBERT,  PIANIST. 


The  perfection  of  the  grand  piano,  as  far  as  its  construction 
in  wood  permitted,  brought  forth  a constellation  of  remarkable 
players,  which  included  Clementi  and  Dussek,  Cramer  and  Field, 
Hummel  and  Ries.  Gradation  of  power  was  the  great  desid- 
eratum of  the  player,  and  the  possibilities  of  this  were  inti- 
mately connected  with  the  freedom  of  the  wrist,  which  had 
previously  been  disallowed;  also  that,  to  give  elasticity  to  the 


fingers,  they  should  be  raised  in  order  t< 
and  not  be  drawn  inward,  as  was  the  cas 
old  Bach  touch.  This  change  of  practici 
a blow  by  the  hammer,  which  the  indiffi 
lin  wire  of  that  time  could  not  stand, 
wire  produced  greater  strain  on  the 
which  the  wooden  cases  were  not  stron 
to  resist.  The  use  also  of  two  meta 
stringing,  brass  and  iron,  led  to  unequa 
in  the  tuning.  To  solve  this,  a youn 
tuner  named  William  Allen,  employed 
art’s,  set  himself.  He  soon  succeedei 
ducing  a complete  and  satisfactory  uppe 
of  hollow  tubes  in  combination  with  plat 
and  brass,  bound  together  by  stout  wood 
bars,  the  whole  intended  to  bear  the  pi 
strings,  and  to  meet,  by  give  and  take, 
ations  in  the  length  of  the  wires  due  l 
lion  of  temperature.  This  patent  was  t 
January  15,  1820,  the  Stodarts  acquirin 
elusive  rights  to  its  use.  Not  satisfied, 
William  Allen  patented  in  1831  a < 
frame  to  combine  string  plate,  tension 
wrest  plank  in  one  casting.  This  imp< 
vention,  however,  did  not  find  the  at 
which  it  deserved.  But  Allen’s  propos 
casting  had  been  anticipated  in  the  UniU 
where  Alpheus  Babcock,  of  Boston,  pat 
1825,  a cast-iron  frame  for  a square  pia 
sides  this,  Conrad  Meyer,  of  Philadelphia 
merit  of  making  an  excellent  square  piai 
cast-iron  frame  formed  of  one  piece 
One  of  his  original  instruments  was  exl 
the  Centennial  Exhibition  in  1876,  and 
Paris  in  1878.  In  1837  Jonas  Chick 
Boston,  improved  the  single  casting,  a 
that  time  the  various  American  manu 
have  progressed,  until  now  they  lead  t 
as  piano-makers.  The  improved  pedals 
vented  by  a M.  Montal,  a blind  Parisian  pi; 
maker,  who  in  1862  exhibited  in  London  a 
d’expression,”  diminishing  the  range  of 
mers  instead  of  shifting  them,  and  a “ p 
prolongement,"  a third  pedal,  which  is 
universal  use.  The  repetition  action  ii 
vention  of  the  French  muker  Sebastie 
although  the  patent  was  taken  out  in  L 
1821,  by  his  nephew  Pierre  Erard.  Th 
of  the  piano-forte  and  its  improvements 
from  1598  to  the  present  day,  nearly  th 
turies. 

The  piano  possesses,  too,  the  immens 
tage  of  having  of  all  musical  instrum 
largest  library.  Almost  every  compt 
written  for  it  more  or  less,  and  its  lite 
therefore  unrivalled  in  richness  and  varii 
this  reason  the  development  of  piano-fo 
ing  has  always  exercised  a strong  hold  i 
musical  affections  of  the  public.  An 
first  great  exponents  of  the  piano  to 
United  States  was  Slgismond  Thalbe 
came  to  us  first  in  1853,  and  again  in  1857.  Musical 
at  thnt  time  was  in  its  infancy,  but  Thalberg’s  wonder 
ing,  though  it  lacked  fire,  glow,  and  impetuosity,  whic 
naturally  arouse  the  less  cultivated  sense,  created 
which  has  never  been  matched  since.  Thalberg  had 
fully  formed  fingers,  the  foreparts  of  which  were  real  lit 
ions.  This  formation  and  very  persevering  study  enable 
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produce  such  wonderful  leya/os  that  Liszt  said  of 
liiin,  “ Thalberg  is  the  only  artist  who  can  play 
the  violin  on  the  piano.”  Among  till  {treat  piano 
players,  it  should  he  said  of  him.  as  (,’atahmi  said 
of  Son  tag,  " His  yenrc  is  not  great,  hut  he  is  great 
in  hisf/foov."  It  is  hut  fair  to  say,  however,  that 
his  compositions  for  the  piano  not  only  combined 
novel  effects  both  in  form  and  arrangement,  hut 
real  invention,  because  he  had  the  talent,  through 
adroit  use  of  the  pedal  and  new  eomhinations,  to 
make  you  believe  that  von  heard  two  performers 
at  the  same  time,  for  no  player  ever  better  under- 
stood the  possibilities  of  the  piano-forte  than  Si- 
gistr.ond  Thalberg.  No  one  forgets  the  advent  in 
this  country  of  Anton  Rubinstein,  whose  marvel- 
lous playing  carried  even  thing  before  it,  as  did 
Thalberg’ s nearly  twenty  years  before. 

By  a general  verdict,  Rubinstein’s  prospective 
successor  is  Eugene  Francis  Charles  D’ Albert, 
born  at  Glasgow,  Scotland,  April  10,  1884.  Eu- 
gene’s father,  Charles  Louis  Napoleon  D’ Albert, 
was  born  at  Maiistetlen,  near  Altona,  Hamburg, 
February  25,  180!*.  His  father,  an  officer  in  the 
French  army,  died  in  1818,  whereon  the  widow 
and  her  young  son.  Charles  Louis,  emigrated  to 
England.  Madame  If’ Albert  was  an  excellent 
musician,  and  her  son’s  first  musical  education — 
in  Mozart  and  Beethoven — was  due  to  her.  He 
then  had  lessons  on  the  piano  from  Kalkhrenner, 
and  in  composition  from  Dr.  Wesley,  and  after- 
ward learnt  dancing  at  the  King’s  Theatre,  Lon- 
don, and  the  Conservatoire,  Paris.  On  his  return 
to  England  he  became  ballet-master  at  the  King's 
Theatre  and  at  Covent  Garden.  He  soon  relin- 
quished these  posts,  and  devoted  himself  to  teach- 
ing dancing  and  composing  dance  music,  in  which 
he  was  very  successful.  He  ultimately  settled  at 
Newcastle -on-Tyne,  and  married  there  in  1888, 
but  removed  to  London,  and  died  there  Mav  28, 
1888. 

His  son  Eugene  early  evinced  a genius  for  mu- 
sic, and  was  carefully  trained  by  his  father.  In 
1876  he  was  elected  New  castle  Scholar  in  the  Na- 
tional Training  School,  London,  where  he  haunt 
the  piano  from  Mr.  Pauer,  and  harmony  and  com- 
position from  Dr.  Stainer,  Mr.  Front,  and  Sir  Ar- 
thur Sullivan.  Here  his  progress  in  piano  play- 
ing, counterpoint,  and  composition  was  rapid  and 
brilliant,  and  he  also  occupied  himself  much  ill 
the  study  of  languages.  In  1881  he  was  elect- 
ed Mendelssohn  Scholar,  which  gave  him  a year 
abroad.  An  overture  of  his  was  performed  at  a 
students’  concert  at  St.  James’s  Hall  on  June  28, 
1870.  He  played  a piano-forte  concerto  of  his  own 
in  A at  the  Richter  concert.  October  21,  1881  ; also 
Rubinstein's  Concerto  in  D Minor,  May  8,  1882. 
In  November,  1881,  at  the  instance  of  Richter,  he 
went  to  Viettiia,  and  very  shortly  afterward  play- 
ed the  first  movement  of  his  ow  n concerto  at  the 
Philhamonic  concert  there.  He  then  became  a 
pupil  of  Liszt’s,  w ho  called  him  the  “ young  Tau- 
sig,”  in  allusion  to  his  extraordinary  technique. 
An  overture  of  his  styled  “ Hyperion  ” was  played 
at  a Richter  concert  June  8,  1885;  and  a Sym- 
phony in  ¥ (Op.  4)  at  the  same,  May  4,  1888. 
Both  these  compositions  are  full  of  nobility  and 
beauty,  and  a great  career  is  no  doubt  opening  up 
before  this  young  genius.  I)’ Albert  is  that  rare 
thing  in  a pianist,  the  combination  of  great  tech- 
nical development  and  a profotiud  musical  na- 
ture ; thus  all  the  possibilities  of  instrument  and 
composition  are  brought  out  in  his  performance. 

Harry  P.  Mawson. 


THE  GERMAN  OPERA  SEASON. 

That  the  season  of  opera  in  German  which  is 
to  begin  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera-house  on  the 
evening  of  November  27th  will  be  one  of  un- 
common interest  is  placed  beyond  a doubt  by  the 
announcements  of  the  capable  director  Edmund 
(’.  Stanton.  That  it  will  be  well  supported  by 
the  music-loving  public  is  rendered  unquestion- 
able by  the  fact  that  the  subscriptions  amount  to 
nearly  87000  more  than  those  of  last  year.  This 
attests  the  increasing  popular  affection  for  an  in- 
stitution which  has  consistently  regarded  the  lyric 
drama  not  as  a graceful  pastime,  hut  as  a digni- 
fied and  permanent  art;  and  it  is  a proof  that  the 
metropolitan  public  is  reaping  the  benefits  of  a 
temple  wherein  is  found  a wholesome,  emotional, 
and  intellectual  discipline,  whose  influence  in  re- 
fining and  purifying  the  atmosphere  of  our  every- 
day culture  is  inestimably  valuable. 

The  liberality  of  the  director  and  stockholders 
of  the  house  has  caused  a programme  of  wide 
scope  and  varied  range  to  be  prepared  for  the 
coming  season.  Wagner  will  be  predominant, 
but  not  prevalent.  Other  excellent  composers 
will  be  heard.  The  season  is  to  begin  with  Wag- 
ner’s Fhjiny  Dutchman , which  has  not  yet  been 
performed  at  this  house,  and  which  lias  been  un- 
suug  long  enough  to  give  it  a fresh  interest.  On 
November  29th  Goldmark’s  Queen  of  Sheba  will 
he  brought  forward  once  more,  and  w ill  doubtless 
again  delight  the  public  with  its  sensuous  melo- 
dies and  brilliant  scenic  attire.  On  the  evening 
of  December  4th  Mozart’s  immortal  master-work, 
Don  Giovanni,  w hich  has  not  been  heard  here 
since  Henry  E.  Abbey’s  company  gave  it  in  Ital- 
ian in  the  first  season  of  the  opera-house,  will  be 
produced.  On  December  8th  that  ever-popuiar 
lyric  display  piece  Jl  Trovatorc  will  he  sung,  and 
on  the  following  Moiidav  evening  Rossini’s  mas- 
terpiece, William  Till,  w ill  he  presented. 

Three  new  operas  are  announced,  and  it  is  not 
improbable  that  a fourth  mav  be  brought  for- 
ward. The  three  named  are  Peter  Cornelius’s 
Barber  of  Bar/dad — an  opera  of  which  the  late 
A bl>6  Liszt  was  an  ardent  advocate — Heinrich 
Murselmei’s  'Dmpler  and  Judin,  and  Edward 
La lo’ a Be  Boi  d'  Vs.  Cornelius  in  1852  joined  at 
Weimar  the  circle  of  artists  who  were  striving, 
under  Liszt’s  leadership,  to  impress  upon  the 
German  public  the  truth  of  Wagner’s  theories. 
The  voting  man  wielded  an  eloquent  pen  in  the 
Note  Zeitwdirift  fur  Altai k\  and  wrote  his  opera 
as  a practical  exposition  of  his  ideas.  The  work 


was  performed  only  once,  but  its  strong  hold  on 
the  esteem  of  thoughtful  musicians  is  assurance 
that  it  is  worthy  of  a hearing  in  New  York.  It 
is  a comic  opera,  and  being  brief,  will  be  fol- 
lowed on  the  same  evening  by  the  new  Viennese 
ballet  Die  Pnppenfte.  The  J toll's  Fair //  endows 
the  puppets  of  a toy  store  with  life,  and  there 
is  developed  a fine  field  for  delicate  comedy. 

The  hook  of  Marsehlier’s  Tcm/tler  and  Judin 
was  constructed  by  himself  and  Herr  Wohlbriick 
on  Jvniihoe.  Its  success  is  attributed  to  the  buoy- 
ancy and  melody  of  the  music,  to  which  this  pub- 
lic wi^l  look  forward  with  pleasant  expectation. 
Though  liltle  known  here,  Marschner  has  been 
ranked  next  to  Weber  and  Spolir  as  a dramatic 
composer  of  the  romantic  school.  His  orchestra- 
tion is  brilliant  ami  elaborate.  Edward  Lulo  is 
one  of  file  contemporaneous  French  writers  whose 
works  have  been  received  with  delight  by  his 
countrymen.  His  opera  Is  Boi  d'Ys  has  been 
uncommonly  successful  in  Paris.  Mr.  Thomas  has 
performed  the  overture  in  this  city,  and  it  proved 
to  he  a highly  colored  piece  of  composition. 

In  addition  to  these  works  several  others  are 
announced  which  are  new'  to  the  Metropolitan 
Opera-house.  These  are  Verdi’s  (Hello  and  t’n 
Bn  Ho  in  Masvhera,  and  Hellini’s  Norma,  in  which 
Lilli  Lehmann  is  said  to  shine  in  the  title  role. 
The  production  of  Verdi's  fthlfo  will  place  in  the 
repertory  of  the  house  one  of  the  most  admirable 
of  recent  works,  in  which  a lofty  attempt  is  made 
to  superimpose  the  Italian  perfection  of  vocal 
melody  on  the  German  basis  of  dramatic  verity. 
The  entire  list  of  Wagner's  creations,  except  Par- 
sifal, is  announced,  and  it  is  the  intention  of  the 
director  to  perform  them  at  the  latter  part  of  the 
season,  as  nearly  as  possible  in  their  chronological 
order. 

The  singers  engaged  for  the  winter  are  the  fol- 
lowing: Sopranos — Lilli  Lehmann  ; Hetty  Frank, 
a lyric  soprano  from  Prague;  Sophie  Weisner,  a 
dramatic  singer  from  Cologne;  Sophie  Traub- 
luatil),  and  Felicia  Koselmska.  Contraltos — Emmy 
Sontag-Uhl,  from  Breslau;  Louise  Mudslinger ; 
Charlotte  Huhn,  a young  singer  who  has  been 
successful  in  Gluck’s  Or/Ja  ns  ; and  Emily  Mi- 
ron. Tenors — Heinrich  Yogi,  the  original  Loge, 
the  finest  Tristan,  and  one  of  the  shining  lights 
of  Bayreuth;  Julius  Perotti  ; Paul  Kaliseh ; 
Albert  Mittelhauser ; and  Wilhelm  Sedlmayer. 
Barytones — Theodore  Rcichiuami,  one  of  the 
greatest  of  German  singers;  Joseph  Beck;  and 
Jean  Dure  Bassos — Emil  Fischer;  Conrad  Beh- 
rens, of  Rotterdam;  and  Edward  SchUimaim,  a 
promising  young  man.  Anton  Seidl  will  con- 
tinue to  he  the  conductor,  and  Walter  Damroseh 
the  assistant.  There  is  also  to  he  a new  dancer, 
Marguretha  Urbauska,  of  the  Berlin  Imperial  Op- 
era. 

The  interest  of  the  public  will  undoubtedly  be 
aroused  bv  the  advent  of  the  two  celebrated  ar- 
tists Heinrich  Yogi  and  Theodore  Reieiuiiann. 
Herr  Yogi  was  horn  January  15,  1845,  at.  An, 
near  Munich,  and  was  taught  singing  l»v  Franz 
Laeimer.  He  made  his  debut  on  November  5, 
1865,  at  the  Royal  Theatre.  Munich,  us  Max  in 
Der  Freischiit.-.  His  success  was  so  great  that 
he  wtis  immediately  engaged  permanently.  Ho 
first  appeared  as  Loge,  in  the  production  of 
Jilt einyo/d,  in  Munich  in  188!l,  and  as  Sieg- 
mund,  in  Die  Walkart,  in  1870.  In  1876  lie 
was  the  Loge  in  the  production  of  the  trilogy  at 
Bayreuth.  In  1882  he  achieved  great  success  in 
England  as  Loge  and  Siegfried.  At  the  Bayreuth 
festival  last  summer  he  sang  Tristan  nohlv. 

Theodore  Reiehmann  was  born  in  1850  at 
Rostock,  and  made  his  debut  at  the  Rerlin  Resi- 
denz  Theatre  in  1888,  as  the  Prince  Regent  in  the 
Nachtlayer  von  Granada.  After  a successful 
season  he  sang  in  Cologne,  Rotterdam,  and  Ham- 
burg. After  that  he  was  engaged  for  the  Royal 
Theatre,  Munich,  where  he  sang  successfully  for 
ten  years.  There  Wagner  discovered  him,  and 
under  the  master’s  guidance  lie  studied  the  hero 
of  the  Ft  yin  y hntehj nan,  Telrainund,  and  Hans 
Sachs.  Wagner  afterward  called  him  to  Bav- 
reutli  to  create  the  role  of  Am  fort  as  in  Parsifal, 
in  which  he  achieved  great  success.  He  was  en- 
gaged for  ten  years  at  the  Imperial  Opera  at 
Vienna,  where  honors  were  heaped  upon  him  by 
the  public  and  by  the  Emperor.  Herr  Reiehmann 
has  sung  at  all  the  leading  theatres  of  Germany, 
and  also  in  St.  Petersburg  and  London.  He  is 
regarded  as  the  first  of  living  German  barytones. 
It  is  probable  that  Hamlet  will  he  produced 
during  the  season,  to  give  him  an  opportunity  to 
appear  in  one  of  his  greatest  parts.  He  will  also 
be  heard  as  Hans  Sachs,  a role  in  which  he  was 
eminently  successful  at  Bayreuth  last  summer. 

W.  J.  Henderson. 


RECENT  ARCHITECTURE  AT 
CAMBRIDGE. 

The  material  extent  which  Harvard  Universi- 
ty may  attain  is  somewhat  bewilderinglv  fore- 
shadowed by  sundry  recent  additions.  This  re- 
markable later  growth  has  been  greatly  acceler- 
ated since  the  eollege  yard  became  completely 
grown  over  with  architectural  forms,  so  that  the 
corporation  saw  the  necessity  of  beginning  opera- 
tions on  outer  soil.  Subsequent  to  the  comple- 
tion of  Memorial  Hall  on  its  exclusive  triangle 
in  1878,  at  a cost  of  *3i'm),0oo,  and  of  the  Hem- 
enwav  Gymnasium  in  1878,  the  new  edifices  be- 
gan springing  up  by  twos  and  by  threes,  Austin 
Hall,  the  fine  law  school  building,  widening  the 
group,  with  the  Jefferson  Physical  Laboratory, 
both  erected  in  1888,  leading  this  more  swiftly 
developing  recent  series.  At  present  this  sys- 
tem, omitting  minor  features,  is  expanding  on 
greatly  enlarged  lines. 

An  important  approach  is  made  toward  fulfill- 
ing the  original  plan  of  the  University  Museum 
by  the  erection  of  an  extensive  and  two-fold  series 
of  additions.  The  Agassiz  Museum  of  Compara- 
tive Zoology  and  the  Peabody  Museum  of  Ameri- 
can Archaeology  and  Ethnology,  now  forming  de- 


tached wings,  but  both  “creeping  on  from  point 
to  point,”  are  lessening  the  di-fame  between 
them,  until  the  ultimate  form  in  which  the  w hole 
will  be  united  is  easily  conceivable.  A huge  re- 
cent addition  to  the  Peabody  Museum  is  com- 
pleted and  in  use,  and  of  two  new  sections  ex- 
tending lienee  the  larger  wing,  one  show-  a fin- 
ished exterior,  and  the  other  will  he  under  a roof 
before  the  midwinter.  This  is  planned  to  con- 
tain the  departments  of  geography  and  petrogra- 
phy, and  in  part  that  of  geology.  To  its  aeeom- 
modation  will  he  transferred  front  Hovlston  Hall 
one  of  the  largest  and  finest  collections  of  mete- 
orites in  the  world.  The  more  advanced  divi- 
sion, which  finally  will  form  tin*  centre  of  the 
Oxford  Street  front,  is  arranged  wirh  a large  lec- 
ture-room. as  well  as  with  laboratories  and  a mu- 
seum for  the  botanical  department.  One  of  the 
rooms  will  contain  a synoptic  exhibition  of  ana. 
lvtieal  models  of  tile  genera  of  American  plants. 

With  pressing  urgency  for  completion,  the 
great  new  dormitory  building,  known  as  the  Wal- 
ter Hastings  Hall,  will  soon  he  enlivened  by  the 
presence  of  the  fortunate  Juniors,  to  whose  use 
it  has  been  largely  assigned.  This  is  the  most 
complete  structure  of  its  class  belonging  to  the 
University,  being  erected  at.  a cost,  of  $8511,000, 
on  a plan  arranged  with  extraordinary  care.  It 
is  named  in  honor  of  tlie  donor,  as  well  as  of 
three  of  his  paternal  line  in  succession,  the  name 
of  Walter  Hastings,  printed  in  the  Quinquennial 
Catalogue  in  I 7'.''.».  1771,  and  1780,  having  desig- 
nated in  turn  his  father,  grandfather,  and  great- 
grandfather. The  bunding  is  wimewh.if  of  the 
English  university  type,  thus  presenting  a marked 
dissimilarity  to  other  Harvard  structures.  Its 
front  of  two  hundred  lect  is  on  North  Avenue, 
with  Holines  Field  in  view  from  the  opposite 
side.  With  the  projection  of  a wing  on  the 
front,  at  the  west  end;  the  building  forms  two 
sides  of  a wide  quadrangle,  which  will  he  laid 
out  with  a graded  lawn,  enclosed  h\  a wrought 
iron  fence  with  corner  gateways.  Oil  this  side 
the  lines  of  the  building  are  broken  by  a succes- 
sion of  gables  and  of  shallow  bays,  determining 
a pleasing  interior.  Tbc  construction  is  in  l*erth 
Amboy  bricks,  with  terra-cotta  of  tin*  same  color. 
The  inner  arrangement  is  in  the  form  of  five 
complete  houses,  with  separate  stairways.  This 
dormitory  provides  altogether  sixty  suites  of 
rooms,  the  studies  in  all  eases  facing  toward  the 
south  or  west.  These  rooms,  containing  large 
bay-windows  ami  fireplaces  witli  the  best  forms 
of  ventilating  grates,  are  finished  in  oak,  with 
the  bedrooms  in  asli.  Tin-  building  is  fire  proof, 
with  stairways  throughout  in  iron,  and  the  hall- 
ways being  finished  in  1 iced  bin  U with  floors  in 
Italian  mosaic.  All  the  arrangements,  for  service 
and  otherw  ise,  are  as  perfect  as  possible. 

A new  building  planned  for  athletic  uses,  of 
which  the  foundations  are  begun  in  the  Holmes 
Field  section,  is  expected  to  provide  richly  for 
university  sports  and  games.  This  issues  with 
a gift  from  Mr.  Henry  Reginald  Astor  Carer  of 
$25, MOO,  the  old  Hasty  Pudding  Club  house  hav- 
ing been  moved  hack  to  give  the  desired  site. 
The  new  structure  will  he  ]i»S  feet  long,  with 
wings  extending  hack  82  feet.  It  will  he  in  brick, 
with  brown-stone  trimmings  and  slate  roof.  One 
wing  will  contain  a base  ball  room,  and  in  the 
opposite  wing  will  be  a rowing  tank  for  the  crew. 
The  two  fives  courts  will  be  in  the  middle  section, 
with  hath  and  dressing  rooms.  A large  club-room 
on  the  second  floor  will  open  out  through  three  . 
clustered  dormer-windows  upon  a great  balcony, 
overlooking  the  whole  field. 

A beginning  is  made  on  a new  boat-house,  pre- 
sented to  the  Univei -itv  bv  Mr.  A.  \Y.  Weld,  the 
site  being  selected  at  the  head  of  the  Roylstoir 
Street  bridge.  To  keep  the  river- front,  clear, 
a considerable  strip  of  land  has  been  purchased 
by  the  college.  The  first  story  of  the  building 
will  be  for  storing  boat.*,  the  second  floor  being 
planned  to  contain  a large  hall,  w ith  connecting 
balcony  overlooking  the  water. 

No  less  activity  than  in  other  building  move- 
ments in  Cambridge  lias  been  directed  to  the  erec- 
tion and  improvement  of  churches.  The  new  Sr. 
James’s  Episcopal  Church, on  North  Avenue,  built 
ill  Brighton  stone,  from  plans  by  a New  York  ar- 
chitect, is  just  opened.  The  Charles  River  Baptist 
Church,  in  Roman  character,  is  another  new  edi- 
fice in  good  form.  The  First  Universalist  Church, 
moved  and  largely  reconstructed,  is  planned  to 
contain  exclusively  memorial  windows,  which  will 
be  added  at  intervals.  With  the  rebuilding  of 
the  old  Cambridge  Baptist  Church,  partially  de- 
stroyed by  fire,  tile  interior  arrangement,  under 
the  direction  of  Mr.  C.  II.  Blaekail.  president  of 
the  Boston  Architectural  Club,  has  been  entirely 
and  in  a successful  manner  transformed. 

The  architectural  character  of  the  old  town, 
where  nothing  is  lost  of  former  suburban  charm, 
is  distinctly  improved  by  the  erection  of  many  fine 
private  residences.  A fire-proof  house  which  is 
being  built,  at  a cost  of  $125,080,  at  Arsenal 
Square,  and  others  along  Brattle  Street  and  in 
proximity  to  that  historic  highway,  including  the 
newlv  improved  Hubbard  Park  section,  notably 
represent  this  advance.  A resilience  for  girls 
attending  the  Cambridge  School,  built  by  Mr.  Ar- 
thur Gilman,  and  receiving  the  name  of  “ Marga- 
ret Wmthrop  Hall,”  is  completed  in  fine  simple 
order.  On  the  recently  opened  Norton  estate, 
retaining  almost  intact  its  beautiful  growth  of 
forest  trees,  are  the  new  homes  built  for  several 
college  professors,  of  which  tin*  ow  ners  are  about 
taking  possession.  One  of  the  additional  resi- 
dences erected  here  is  for  a Boston  lawyer,  and 
another  is  built  for  a clergyman.  These  houses 
form  a pleasing  Old  Colonial  series,  with  dis- 
tinctive individual  variations.  One  planned  for 
Professor  James,  with  certain  dominating  ideas 
of  his  own,  is  shingled,  and  left  unpainted. 
This  is  a four-story  house  with  wide  gambrel* 
roof,  containing  abundant  room,  its  owner  be- 
ing provided  with  a large  study  suite  on  the 
first  floor.  The  newly  arisen  group  among  the 
pines  and  other  native  trees  includes  a gabled 


liou-e,  painted  red,  with  wide  piazza  and  second 
story  balcony,  w hich  Professor  Royce  already  oc- 
cupies. The  arrangement  of  his  library,  finished 
in  cvpress,  lias  been  his  special  care.  The  resi- 
dence of  Professor  F.  W.  Taussig  on  this  estate, 
with  hip-naif  and  balustraded  summit,  the  whole 
being  in  yellow  with  white  trimmings,  is  finished 
throughout  the  interior  in  white.  A house  for 
Professor  Alpheus  Hyatt  is  nearly  completed  in 
the  same  neighborhood,  near  which  is  the  Divin- 
ity Library,  of  recent  erection.  The  homes  of 
Professor  Charles  Eliot  Norton  and  of  Miss  Grace 
Norton  on  this  Shady  Hill  estate  bear  the  con- 
trasting sober  impression  of  years. 

Of  edifices  belonging  to  the  city  the  new  Pub- 
lic Library  is  in  greatest  esteem  as  a building 
as  well  as  in  its  function.  This  recently  opened 
institution,  situated  in  spacious  grounds,  forms  a 
fine  landmark  on  Broadway  at  Irving  Street.  It  is 
in  Dedham  stone,  with  brown-stone  trimmings, 
the  const  ruction  being  w holly  fire-proof.  The  en- 
trance is  bv  a broad,  rounded  flight  of  low  stone 
steps  at  the  corner,  through  n massively  pillared 
porch.  A memorial  room,  which,  as  well  its  the 
main  library,  is  reached  directly  from  the  en- 
trance hail,  contains  war  relics  and  other  histor- 
ical treasures.  A rear  wing  is  arranged  as  a 
Itook-room,  and  another  wing  provides  a reading- 
room.  The  connection  of  the  principal  wings  is 
marked  in  the  exterior  by  a tower.  This  beauti- 
ful library  is  a gift  to  the  city  from  Mr.  Frederick 
H.  Rimlge,  now  a resident  of  Los  Angeles,  Cali- 
fornia, ami  whose  liberality  is  again  witnessed  a 
few  yards  away  across  the  cultivated  lawn,  where 
the  new  Rimlge  Manual-training  School  is  in  suc- 
cessful operation.  The  building,  which  the  artist 
has  show  n in  the  accompanying  picture  in  a fine  at- 
mosphere of  sunlight  and  poetry,  is  well  arranged 
ami  perfectly  equipped  with  machinery.  A new 
class  beginning  its  courses  the  present  season 
consists  of  ton  Harvard  students.  About  oqqa  11  v 
distant  from  the  library  on  the  opposite  side  the 
foundations  have  been  made  for  the  new  English 
High-school,  for  which  Mr.  Rindgc  lias  donated 
the  site,  the  building,  costing  $200, (MW),  being 
erected  by  the  city.  The  magnificent  series  of 
gifts  coming  from  the  same  benefactor  includes 
the  new  City  Hall,  of  which  the  exterior  is  nearly 
completed.  This  conspicuous  structure,  with  a 
great  square  tower,  is  built  on  a terrace  fronting 
Mam  Street.  The  estimated  cost  is  $200,000.  the 
construction  being  in  Milford  granite,  witii  trim- 
mings of  Long  Meadow  brown-stone. 


DEPARTURE  OF  THE  FLEET. 

Tiik  departure  of  the  Squadron  of  Evolution 
for  Europe  on  the  18th  instant,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Commodore  and  Acting  Rear-Admiral 
John  G.  Walker,  ranks  as  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant events  in  the  history  of  our  navv.  Real- 
izing the  importance  of  the  occasion.  Secretary  of 
the  Navy  Tracy  desired  the  departure  to  be  some- 
thing of  a celebration,  and  accordingly  he  issued 
invitations  to  the  two  ex-Secrotaries  of  the  Navv 
and  to  vafiofis  officials  to  accompany  him  down 
the  bay  on  ilic  I to! /din,  which  has  taken  the 
place  of  the  fhspatch  as  the  special  yacht  of  the 
President  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy.  Soon 
after  eleven  o’clock  the  fleet  stalled  up-stream 
from  their  anchorage,  the  Chicayo  leading,  fol- 
lowed bv  the  Atlanta,  the  Boston,  umi  the  Ponl- 
tmni,  in  the  order  named.  Off  the  Weelmwkeii 
Ferry  they  were  reviewed  in  line  of  squadron  liv 
Hie  party  on  hoard  the  Dolphin,  and  as  soon  as 
the  Ghirayo  came  up  to  the  reviewing  line,  the 
guns  of  the  receiving-ship  Minnesota,  at  the  foot 
of  Twenty-third  Street,  belched  out  a salute,  and 
her  young  tars  lined  her  rigging  as  the  squadron 
passed.  As  the  Chicayo  passed  Governor’s  Island 
the  guns  of  Castle  William  thundered  a salute 
of  thirteen  guns  for  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy, 
and  the  roar  of  the  heavy  cannon  had  hardly  died 
away  before  the  sharp,  crashing  intonation  of  the 
Jto/phin's  guns  answered  the  salute.  Similar  sa- 
lutes were  fired  from  Forts  Wadsworth  and  Ham- 
iitdn,  the  Dolphin  again  responding.  Past  Swin- 
burne Island  the  fleet  fell  out  of  their  regular 
line,  the  Dolphin  stopped,  and  there  was  another 
salute  from  all  the  ships,  which  Secretary  Tracv 
acknowledged  by  repeatedly  lifting  his  cap  as  he 
stood  on  the  after-bridge  of  the  Dolphin.  All 
the  wav  down  the  river  and  bay  ferry-boats,  tugs, 
and  steamers  paid  homage  to  the  departing  cruis- 
ers. The  view  from  the  bridge  of  the  Dolphin 
was  an  impressive  one.  The  scene  itself  was 
beautiful,  but  the  majority  of  the  hundred  spec- 
tators on  the  Dolphin,  at  least,  were  most  stirred 
by  the  business-like  character  of  the  display — 
the  evidences  of  discipline  on  board  the  ships, 
even  in  this  hasty  view,  the  orderliness,  triinncss, 
and  thoroughly  man  - of  - warsman  - like  stvle  of 
ships  and  crew.  Free  of  all  un necessary  orna- 
mentation. the  ships  were  painted  entirely  white, 
except  the  yellow  funnels  and  masts.  A small 
gilded  flourish  on  their  sharp  prows  was  almost 
the  only  relief  to  the  broad  clear  surface  of  white 
rounded  decks,  roofs,  and  turrets,  from  Which 
tlu“  long  muzzles  of  sharp  shooting  guns  project- 
ed. From  this  clear  spread  of  white  the  marines, 
draw  n up  on  the  forw  ard  and  after  decks  of  each 
ship,  with  their  muskets  at  present  arms,  stood 
out  in  vivid  relief. 

During  the  review  Secretary  Tracy  and  ex-Soc- 
ret ary  Wiiitney  walked  the  deck  of  the  Dolphin 
together  in  close  conversation,  and  as  the  beauti- 
ful firstlings  of  the  reconstructed  navy  went  bv, 
they  both  waved  their  hats  to  the  departing  offi- 
cers in  a very  fervid  wav.  After  the  last  ship, 
the  }, i irhfmm,  was  well  past,  the  Dol/thin  fired  a 
gun,  and  raised  the  signal  “Good-by;  a pleasant 
voyage,”  and  the  Chicayo  responded  “Good-by; 
thank  you.”  The  fleet  then  spread  out  and  faced 
toward  the  ocean  to  begin  its  long  cruise;  but, 
owing  to  tlie  heavy  weather  outside,  the  four 
ships  dropped  anchor  just  inside  of  Sandy  Hook 
about  8 p.m.  Here  they  were  compelled  to  stay, 
somewhat  - ingloriously,  until  the  following  day, 
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when  they  sailed  for  Bn- ton,  which  they  have 
since  reached.  After  staying  at  Bu.-ion  for  a 
week,  tin?  squadron  piw  first  to  Lisbon,  and 
thence  to  the  leading  Mediterranean  ports.  In 
the  spring  it  will  probably  sail  for  Brest,  and, 
after  touching  at  the  chief  French,  German,  and 
British  ports,  return  home,  it  is  expected  within  a 
year. 


GATH E RING  G R EEN E R Y. 

Contributions  for  decorations  to  be  used  for 
Christmas  come  to  our  late,;  cities  from  all  parts 
of  the  United  States.  There  is  the  mistletoe, 
that  parasitic  plant  whose  range  extends  from 
New  Jersey  due  west  to  Illinois,  and,  abounding 
in  the  Southern  States,  reaches  its  geographi- 
cal limit  in  Texas.  We  are  not,  then,  beholden 
to  England  for  her  I 'ixcmh  <Mhih,  for  our  own 
jJmvath mlron  takes  its  place.  The  utmost  scope 
is  then  possible  for  all  those  time-honored  cus- 
toms which  take  place  hencalh  “the  mistletoe 
hough.”  Think  how  much  of  a bough  there  is 
about  mistletoe  ! Surely  this  poetic  license  is  dif- 
ficult to  appreciate,  unless  the  branch  of  the  tree 
on  which  the  parasite  lives  is  carried  away  with 
the  greenery.  Then  we  have  our  own  lmllv.'  Jl,x 
ojHira , with  its  green  leaves  with  the  prickles,  its 
pretty  berries,  has  a great  range.  You  can  find 
holly  on  the  Canada  border,  ali  through  New  Ejf". 
land,  and  pluck  your  holly  branches  even  further 
south  than  Virginia.  About  the  holly  there  is  a 
tenacity  of  life  which  the  mistletoe  does  not  pos- 
sess. ('tit  the  parasite  front  its  souree  of  growth, 
and  it  soon  wilts. 

Innumerable  are  the  sources  from  whence  our 
decorative  greenery  is  derived.  Malty  grasses 
which  retain  their  natural  colors  are  used,  and 
to  tress  and  weave  these  into  garlands  is  a 
large  industry,  which,  beginning  about  the  middle 
of  October  in  some  parts  of  the  United  States, 
continues  up  to  the  middle  of  December.  The 
shipping  of  this  mateiial  to  New  York  is  some- 
times, however,  a precarious  business.  There 
have  been  seasons  when  for  the  more  delicate 
kinds  of  leaves  the  warn*  weather  instead  of  cold 
has  ueted  as  a destructive  power,  and  the  losses 
to  shippers  have  beet*  heavy.  The  use,  however, 
of  cooling  warehouses  for  the  storage  of  such 
delicate  merchandise  lias  removed  some  of  the 
risks. 

That  peculiar  moss  which  grows  on  the  trees 
in  the  South  furnishes  a certain  proportion  of 
the  decorations  for  Christmas.  It  has  great  du- 
rability; indeed,  is  almost  imperishable.  Used 
with  discretion,  this  moss  produces  excellent  ef- 
fects, but  its  appearance  is  not  exactly  prepos- 
sessing. Gray  is  hardly  an  appropriate  color  for 
an  expression  of  festivity. 

Miss  Barber's  sketch  shows  a group  of  colored 
people  making  their  Christmas  harvesting,  and 
the  locality  is  northern  Virginia,  where,  as  appro- 
priate to  the  Christmas  season,  there  has  come 
a good  snowfall.  The  party  is  at  work  ostensi- 
bly for  business  only,  but  that  does  not  prevent 
a good  deal  of  fun.  There  is  about  the  girl's 
faee  the  happiest  of  expressions.  Her  burden  is 
light.  Tile  heavier  loads  have  been  placed  on 
the  sledge  that  follows.  The  wind  may  be  whis- 
tling through  the  woods,  and  her  ears  tingle,  but 
she  does  not  mind  that.  Alongside  of  her  comes 
the  man  with  the  mistletoe;  and  to  collect  that 
is  a man’s  work,  because  misffctnc  is  something 
not  obtainable  witlioutconsiderablcclimbiiig.  In 
the  background  are  the  old  people,  w ith  their  has. 
kets  full  of  the  arboreal  ornamentations.  Some  of 
the  greenery  the  [tarty  will  keep  for  themselves, 
and  they  will  decorate  (li  st  their  own  church,  ami 
then  their  own  humble  homes. 

It  is  one  of  the  happy  characteristics  of  the 
colored  race  that  they  carry  into  their  work  ait 
endless  amount  of  good-humor.  Such  Christmas 
greenery  parties  are  looked  forward  to  with 
pleasure,  and  as  the  materials  abound,  the  labor 
of  collecting  is  not  great. 


THE  SAIL-MAKER. 

Mr.  Edgar  M.  Ward's  picture  now  on  exhibi- 
tion at  the  Academy  in  New  York  represents  a 
saii-maker  at  his  work.  There  arc  many  mys- 
teries of  sail-making,  such  as  seaming,  goring, 
tabling,  roping,  marling.  To  cut  and  handle  a 
material  which  will  weigh  over  a pound  to  the 
yard  requires  no  small  amount  of  address.  For 
nicety  of  adjustment,  the  best  skill  of  the  sail- 
maker  may  be  called  forth  in  fitting  the  canvas 
for  a yacht.  It  is  true  that  steam  has  taken  the 
place  of  wind,  and  so  pictures  of  frigates  under 
full  sail,  with  their  great  spread  of  canvas,  may 
be  tilings  of  the  past,  but  for  many  a long  day  to 
come  we  shall  want  great  mainsails  for  our  schoon- 
ers. The  sail-loft,  with  its  extended  area,  where 
the  wings  of  the  merchant-ship  were  once  fold- 
ed, may  belong  to  by-gone  times,  but  there  is  no 
small  seaport  in  the  country  without  its  little  sail- 
loft.  Generally  one  will  find  a half-dozen  men  at 
work  in  some  spacious  room  of  a building  over- 
looking the  water.  If  there  are  not  new  suits  of 
sails  to  be  made,  there  are  always  repairs  in 
order.  Smart  masters  of  fishing  smacks  are  ever 
nice  about  repairs, and  though  they  may  do  a lit- 
tle patching  themselves,  when  new  breadths  of 
canvas  have  tl>  be  introduced  they  generally  con- 
fide the  work  to  the  prnfes.-ional  sail-maker. 

Mr.  Ward's  sail-maker  is  ripping  up  an  old 
seam.  On  his  bench  are  bobbins,  with  the  pe- 
culiar strong  thread  used,  and  near  by  that  hand 
thimble  where  the  head  of  the  needle  receives  its 
purchase  from  the  palm  of  the  sewer’s  hand.  On 
the  floor  are  the  hits  of  old  cloth  that  have  been 
cut  out.  The  water  bottle,  a waif  from  some  for- 
eign clime,  hangs  near  tin*  worker.  He  is  a smok- 
er, and  an  orderly  one,  for  his  pipes  are  stowed 
away  in  a corner.  He  bears  a typical  New  Eng- 
land' bead,  and  there  are  elements  in  the  construc- 
tion of  that  brain  which  would  fit  it  lor  other  em- 
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tifloy  incuts  than  tin*  sewing  of  jibs  or  studding* 
sails  for  vessels.  The  sail-maker’s  eraft,  though  a 
se, ternary  one  ill  part,  does  not  crump  the  intel- 
leet,  for  there  is  much  heavy  work  to  do,  and  into 
the  making  of  a well  - titling  sail  l here  enters 
much  close  and  accurate  calculation. 

Mr.  Ward  is  conservative  as  a colorist,  nnd  in 
this  work  of  his  the  effects  are  happily  blended. 
The  drawing  is  careful  to  a degree,  and  the  hands 
especially  well  modelled  ; for,  after  the  head,  it  is 
the  man’s  fingers  as  he  holds  t lie  canvas  which 
nnist  have  directed  toward  them  the  attention  of 
the  observer. 

A study  of  this  kind  must  he  realistic.  No- 
thing in  it  can  be  taken  from  the  imagination. 
It  is  true  art  which,  seizing  on  the  appropriate- 
ness of  a subject,  ami  tilling  in  its  surroundings, 
know  show  to  idealize  them  ; and  in  this,  the  poet- 
izing of  an  object,  the  artist  himself  show  s bis  in- 
dividuality. Mr.  Ward's'  picture  is  a capital  one, 
because  though  quiet  in  tone  and  composition,  it 
is  nevertheless  impressive.  It  is  a New  England 
sail-maker  ami  nothing  else;  and  if  the  captain 
of  a smack  now  in  Fulton  Market  thick  were 
to  look  at  Mr.  Ward's  picture,  he  would  say: 
‘•Know  him?  In  course  I do.  He  fitted  us  out 
with  a new  suit  of  soils  this  very  spring;  and  a 
good  job  it  was;  amt  when  the  time  comes  round 
that  well  be  tiltin’  up  again,  I'm  goin’  kick  to 
him  ” ; and  that  is  the  best  encomium  any  one 
can  pass  on  a picture. 


THE  HEBREW  THEATRE. 

It  will  probably  surprise  most  readers  to  know 
that  New  York  city  is  the  Jewish  metropolis  of 
the  globe.  Inspector  Williams,  who  probably 
knows  the  municipality  better  than  any  other 
man,  estimates  the  Hebraic  population  to-dav  at 
20(>,(Mk»  souls.  The  vast  majority  of  these  reside 
on  the  east  side,  between  the  Bowerv  and  the 
East  River.  So  intensely  Israelitie  has  that  dis- 
trict become  that  it  is  variously  known  bv  the 
gamins  us  the  “New .Jerusalem,”  “Goose  Town,” 
and  “ Little  Jewry.”  No  better  place  for  study- 
ing these  new-comers  can  be  found  than  in  their 
theatre  on  the  Bowerv.  The  building  is  like  its 
neighbors  on  that  fatuous  thoroughfare,  being 
cheap,  unpretentious,  and  rather  gloomy  in  a]>- 
jiearanee.  A small  but  clean  lobby  opens  into 
the  auditorium,  which  is  about  seventy  feet  wide 
by  nearly  two  hundred  in  depth.  The  furnishing 
is  inexpensive  and  moderately  uncomfortable,  con- 
sisting of  common  chairs  in  the  parquette,  and 
of  pine  benches  in  the  orchestra  circle.  On  either 
side  of  the  stage  is  a large  box,  homely  and  plain 
to  a fault,  and  decorated  in  the  simplest  style. 
The  stage  is  small,  but  exceedingly  well  equipped. 
During  the  day  it  is  the  head-quarters  of  Hebrew 
actors,  journalists,  and  men  about  town.  Nearly 
all  come  from  southeastern  Europe,  and  speak  a 
mongrel  tongue,  known  in  Europe  as  jargon, 
which  appears  to  be  a chaotic  mixture  of  Teu- 
tonic, Sclavonic,  and  Hebraic  elements,  and  which 
is  but  partly  intelligible  to  the  average  German. 
At  nightfall  the  usual  gallery  crowd  accumulates 
at  the  doorway,  waiting  for  the  gates  to  be  opened. 
Some  amuse  themselves  reading  the  Hebrew  daily 
paper,  others  with  a curious  literature,  which  is 
broken  English  printed  in  Hebrew  text,  while 
still  others  puss  the  time  in  noisy  discussions  upon 
business  or  religious  topics.  The  moment  the 
doors  are  open  the  crowd  surges  in,  and  long  be- 
fore the  curtain  goes  up  the  house  is  packed  to 
suffocation.  It  is  a very  orderly  and  good-na- 
tuTitj-  crpwd,  but  one  that  is  remarkably  strange 
in  appearance  to  an  Anglo-Saxon.  Black-beard- 
ed inch  from  the  Crimea,  swarthy  individuals 
from  Uoumaiiiu,  who  are  darker  than  any  mulatto, 
yellow-haired  Belts  from  the  Baltic  provinces,  and 
red-haired  l’olaks  from  Silesia,  are  the  more 
prominent  typos  of  the  audience.  ^The  German 
Jew,  with  whose  fact;  we  are  all  familial 
ii  this  house  of  amusement. 


sic,  it  discloses  at  limes  a startling  similarity  to 
the  ancient  Greek  tragedies.  The  similuritv  is 
further  borne  out  by  the  subjects  employed,  near- 
ly every  one  of  the  successful  dramas  produced 
at  the  Oriental  Theatre  being  based  upon  some 
chapter  in  the  early  history  of  the  chosen  people. 
Jmhtx  Miiernfteiix,  Joxrph  ami  Itix  Brethren,  Kimj 
Solomon,  are  three  excellent  illustrations.  Out- 
side of  the  conventionalism,  the  acting  is  forceful 
and  good.  With  the  Russian  Jew  the  dramatic 
profession  is  practically  a matter  of  hereditv,  as 
it  is  with  the  Chinese.  Most  of  the  professionals 
go  upon  the  stage  in  their  infancy,  under  the  tu- 
ition of  their  parents  or  relatives,  and  when  mere 
children  are  as  thoroughly  trained  in  the  busi- 
ness of  tin*  boards  as  our  best  actors  of  mature 
age.  Tin*  dressing  and  scenery  are  always  ar- 
tistic, and  usually  very  accurate  to  historic  truth. 
The  arms,  armor,  and  ornaments  used  in  their  his- 
torical dramas  are  more  faithful  copies  than  any 
Used  in  American  theatres,  excepting  by  Irving, 
Palmer,  and  Daly.  The  singing  ami  instrumental 
music  are  remarkably  good.  The  Hebrews  have 
been  a musical  race  from  time  immemorial,  and 
it  would  seem  that  in  those  lands  where  they  have 
been  subjected  to  harsh  injustice  and  gross  out- 
rage the  musical  instinct  or  genius  lias  found 
its  highest  development.  In  character  their  mu- 
sic would  please  Wagner,  sacrificing  the  soloist 
to  the  chorus.  The  chorus  is  brought  in  at  al- 
most every  point  where  there  is  a crisis,  a dis- 
play of  intense  emotion,  or  a dramatic  situation. 
In  one  play,  where  a ghost  appears  first  upon  one 
side  of  the  stage  and  then  upon  the  other,  very 
much  as  in  M"<h>th , the  consternation  of  the  pop- 
ulace is  expressed  or  illustrated  by  the  weirdest 
songs  that  can  be  conceived. 

Personally  the  artists  take  great  pride  in  their 
profession:  to  them  it  is  a guild,  in  whose  sup- 
port they  are  as  zealous  as  the  most  active  mem- 
ber of  any  New  York  trades-union.  They  are  near- 
ly all  well  educated  and  well  bred.  Few  of  them 
speak  less  than  four  languages,  and  all  receive 
salaries  large  enough  to  enable  them  to  live  in 
good  style,  and  to  travel  from  place  to  nlaee, 
w herever  there  are  lame  Hebrew  communities. 
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German  and  Russian  Hebrew,  just  as  between 
the  north  and  south  of  Ireland.  Nearly  all  pre- 
sent are  well  dressed,  the  audience  contrasting 
favorably  in  this  regard  with  those  of  the  fashion- 
able uptown  theatres.  A noticeable  trait  is  the 
profusion  of  jewelry;  almost  every  man  and  wo- 
man is  bedecked  with  gold  and  gems,  often  to  a 
grotesque  degree.  The  habit  is  a consequence  of 
the  injustice  and  cruelty  practised  for  generations 
by  the  authorities  of  southeastern  Europe  toward 
their  unfortunate  Jewish  citizens..  The  posses- 
sion of  wealth  in  those  countries  has  always  been 
a signal  for  oppression  and  extortion.  Unable 
to  safely  invest  his  wealth  in  land,  personal  prop- 
erty, or  even  securities,  the  thrifty  Jew  in  that 
part  of  the  world  has  converted  it  into  jewels, 
and  1ms  become  the  greatest  expert  known  in 
treasures  of  that  class.  When  they  come  to  this 
country  the  habit  follows  them,  and  not  until  ten 
or  fifteen  years  have  elapsed  do  they  feel  a sense 
of  security  in  American  laws  and  institutions,  and 
invest  their  wealth  in  the  same  manner  as  other 
successful  business  men.  On  nights  when  some 
favorite  drama  is  rendered  the  display  of  jewelry 
is  simply  appalling.  Women  w ho  by  day  dress 
in  calico  now  appear  covered  with  ring-,  bangles, 
bracelets,  necklace.-, and  watch  chains.  Fifty  wo- 
men  can  be  picked  out  who  wear  not  less  than 
!jj*r>iiitn  worth  apiece  of  these  costly  wares.  The 
jewelry  is  marked  by  value  rather  than  by  beauty. 
Watch  chains  that,  weigh  a pound,  clumsy  soli- 
taires of  ten  carats  and  upward,  a dozen  finger- 
rings  whose  smallest  stone  is  a huge  emerald  or 
sapphire,  and  which  cover  the  hand  almost  as 
thoroughly  as  a glove  of  mail,  bracelets  studded 
will*  gems  an  inch  to  two  inches  in  width,  are  a 
few  of  the  more  striking  objects  of  ornamenta- 


Tf*;e  curtain  rise;,  and  discloses  some  popular  the  i 
piece.  At  the  vtry  start  the  theatre-goer  igtio-  cr*v 
rant  of  the  language  sees  a profound  difference  Tin  t 
between  the  Hebrew  drama  and  that  of  our  own  he  ’ 
race.  In  its  conventionalisms,  constant  use  of  cm 
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FALSTAFF. 

On  another  page  of  this  paper  will  be  found 
an  animated  representation — from  the  inirenious 
and  felicitous  pencil  of  Mr.  Abb.  y— of  Falstaff's 
escape  in  a buck-basket  from  the  house  and  the 
clutches  of  the  jealous  and  furious  Ford,  as  set 
forth  by  Shakespeare  in  his  frolicsome  comedy 
of  The  M> rry  1177-*  of  Whuhfor.  Each  of  the 
figures  is  characteristic,  and  the  action  of  the 
suspicious  anil  angry  husband,  restrained  by  bis 
mischievous  wife,  is  exceedingly  spirited;  while 
the  sagging  of  the  great  clothes-basket  which 
contains  the  fat  knight,  covered  and  almost 
smothered  by  soiled  raiment,  still  further  enlivens 
the  picture  with  its  deft  touch  of  suggested  hu- 
mor. Well  might  Falstaff  exclaim,  w hen  looking 
back  upon  this  and  other  humiliating  experiences 
of  his  baffled  amatory  enterprise,  “See  now,  how 
wit  may  be  made  a Jackalcnt  when  'tis  upon  ill 
employment!” 

The  friends  of  Falstaff  do  not  like  to  think  of 
him  in  this  deplorable  predicament.  The  Fal- 
staff of  The  Merry  HYw*  is  a man  to  laugh  at ; 
but  he  is  not  a man  to  inspire  the  comrade  feel- 
ing, and  still  less  is  lie  a man  to  impress  the  in- 
tellect with  the  sense  of  a stalwart  character,  and 
of  prodigious,  and  indeed  illimitable,  jocund  hu- 
mor. Falstaff’s  friends — wlio-e  hearts  are  full 
of  kindness  for  the  old  reprobate — have  sat  with 
him  "in  my  Dolphin  chamber,  at  the  round  ta- 
ble, by  a sea-coal  fire,”  and  “have  heard  tile 
chimes  at  midnight”  in  his  society,  and  they 
know  what  a jovial  companion  he  is — how  abun- 
dant in  knowledge  of  the  world;  how  radiant 
with  alihiiiil  spirits;  how  completely  inexlmust- 
•fiilness  ; how  copious  in  comic  iuvec- 
iicesSantly  nimble  and  ludicrous  in 
rerv  ; bow  strange  a compound  of 
mind  and  sl*lkfcjHity,  shrewdness  and  folly,  fidelity  . 
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and  page  to  Thomas  Mowh 
you  may  see  him  all  along  the  *i 
ture  years;  his  highway  robber 
his  bt airging  narrative  to  Prince 
iisome,  paternal,  sclf-dcfen-ive 

amufflii  recruits  at  (V 
from  the  sword  of  Hoi 
glorification  over  the  body  of  Harry  Percy;  bis 
mi-https  as  a suitor  to  Mrs.  Ford  ami  Mrs.  Page; 
his  wonderfully  humorous  interviews  with  tho 
Chief. .Justice  and  with  Prince  John  of  Lancas- 
ter; his  junketings  with  Justice  Shallow  in 

at  his  first  and  last,  meeting  with  King  Hem  v V.  ; 
and.  finally,  you  may  see  him,  as  Mrs.  Quickly 
saw  him,  on  his  death-bed,  when  “’a  cried  out 
God  ! Go. I I God  ! three  or  four  time-.”  and  when 
“ his  mi-c  was  as  sharp  as  a pen,  and  *a  babbled 
o’  green  fields.” 

A good  and  faithful  study  of  King  Hanoi  I 1*-., 
and  especially  of  the  second  part  of  that  plav,  is 
essential  for  a right  appreciation  of  FalstafT. 
Those  scenes  with  the  Chief-Justice  are  unmatch- 
ed in  literature.  The  knight  stands  royally  forth 
in  them,  clothed  with  his  entire  panoply  of  agile 
intellect,  robust  humor,  and  boundless  comic  ef- 
frontery. But  the  arrogant  and  expeditious  Fal- 
siuff  of  The  Meerii  1177-x — so  richly  freighted 
with  rubicund  sensuality,  so  abundant  in  eomic 
loquacity,  ami  so  ludicrous  in  liis  sorry  plights — 
is  a much  less  complex  person,  ami  therefore  In; 
stands  more  level  than  the  real  Falstaff  does  with 
the  average  comprehension  of  mankind.  The 
American  stage,  accordingly,  by  which  more  than 
by  the  printed  book  tie  has  become  known  to  the 
people,  lias  usually  given  its  preference  to  the 
Falstaff  of  the  comedy.  The  Merry  Wire*  ns 
first  acted  in  New  York  on  October  5,  1788,  at 
the  John  Street  Theatre,  with  Harper  as  Falstaff. 
On  April  1,  1NI>7,  it  was  produced  at  the  famous 
old  Park,  and  the  Falstaff  then  was  John  E.  Har- 
wood. The  same  stage  offered  it  again  on  Janu- 
ary 15,  1829,  with  Hilson  as  Falstaff.  A little; 
later,  about  1852,  James  II.  Haekett  took  up  tht; 
character  of  Falstaff,  and  from  that  time  onwanl 
performances  of  The  Merry  II 7 ere  occurred  moro 
frequently  in  different  cities  of  America,  Nor 
was  the  historical  plav  neglected.  On  August  7, 
1818,  a remarkably  fine  production  of  the  comedy 
was  accomplished  at  the  Astor  Place  Opera-house. 
New  York,  with  Haekett  as  Falstaff,  who  never  in 
his  time  was  equalled  in  this  character,  and  has* 
not  been  equalled  since.  Another  Falstaff,  how- 
ever, and  a remarkably  good  one,  appeared  at  Bur- 
ton’- Theatre  on  August  24, 1850,  in  the  person  ofT 
Charles  Barr.  On  March  14,  1855,  the  Merrtf 
117— * w as  again  given  at  Burton's  Theatre,  and 
Burton  himself  played  Falstaff,  with  overwhelm- 
ing humor;  but  Burton  never  acted  the  part  ajs 
it  exists  in  Henry  IV.  Haekett,  who  used  botlx 
the  history  (Part  I.)  and  the  comedy,  continued 
to  act  Falstaff  almost  till  the  end  of  his  days,  and 
Haekett  did  not  die  till  1871.  A distinguished 
representative  of  Falstaff  in  the  early  days  of 
the  American  theatre — the  days  of  the  renowned 
Chestnut  in  Philadelphia — was  William  Warren 
(1767-1832),  who  came  over  from  England  in 
1796.  In  recent  years  the  part  has  been  acted 
by  Benedict  De  Bar  and  by  John  Jack.  Tl»o 
latest  Falstaff  in  this  country  is  that  embodied, 
bv  Charles  Fisher,  who  first  assumed  the  char- 
acter on  November  19,  1874,  id  T iwllrc/ 

and  whose  performance  was  picturesque,  mmo 
ous,  and  delightful.  . , „,..v 

On  the  English  stage  the  historical - pUy ^ 
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THE  SALT)  AG  XT  A GHOSTS. 

HY  GEORGE  \V.  IIOSMER. 


On  tlio  top  of  South  Mountain,  as  wo  drove 
the  ftfay  follows  troth  pillar  to  post,  the  stone 
walls  there  making  exceedingly  tough  defences, 
we  came  to  one  very  bad  place  in  the  line. 
There  was  a little  old*  stotie  farm-house  in. -hie 
the  angle  formed  by  two  stone  walls,  the  house 
being  on  our  side  of  the  tenet?.  Gray  infantry 
tired  at  us  over  both  lines  of  wall ; but  our  fel- 
lows to  the  right  and  left  soon  got  an  enfilading 
fire  along  the  other  side  of  both  walls,  and  the 
infantry  there  skipped,  but  the  fellows  in  the 
house  held  on.  We  eon  hi  see  that  they  would 
be  supported  in  order  to  stop  our  headway,  for 
we  were  close  upon  the  heels  of  a retreating  di- 
vision. There  were  evidently  its  many  fellows  in 
the  house  as  it  was  convenient  to  have  there; 
and  our  artillery  was  not  handy.  Some  of  our 
fellows  got  axes  ami  haltered  the  door  down,  hut 
fell  in  front  of  it.  And  then  there  was  a critical 
moment.  Inside  was  a cool  and  resolute  crowd 
of  tough  old  robs,  every  man  with  lus  gun  point- 
ed at  the  doorway  and  his  finger  on  the  trigger, 
all  resolved  that  the  first-comers  should  pay  for 
the  house. 

“Who’ll  draw  that  fire?”  said  the  captain. 

“ I will,”  said  Talbot,  of  our  right  company — 
a bright  stripling  of  a fellow,  slight,  handsome, 
and  very  daring. 

” Bayonets,  hoys!”  said  the  captain;  and  the 
fellows  inside  the  house  could  hear  the  jingle  of 
the  steel  as  we  fixed  bayonets  as  plainly  as  we 
could  ourselves,  and  understood  what  was  up, 
and  made  ready  for  it.  “ Now,  then,  Talbot,” 
said  the  captain ; and  Talbot  dashed  forward  at 
a run,  and  up  the  two  little  steps  into  the  door- 
way. But  on  the  second  step  he  put  his  foot 
into  a pool  of  blood  that  had  come  from  one  of 
the  men  killed  there,  and  slipped,  so  that  his 
figure  was  for  one  brief  instant  upright  in  the 
doorway,  and  he  fell  with  his  face  to  the  floor. 
But  every  trigger  inside  was  pulled  at  the  instant 
he  was  seen  in  the  aperture,  and  because  he  fell 
they  all  fired  over  him.  As  the  sound  of  the  vol- 
ley ceased,  the  captain  shouted  “ Forward  !”  and 
our  boys  went  in  with  a rush,  and  we  had  the 
house.  Tultwt  had  not  a scratch,  hut  this  fact 
did  not  detract  from  his  glory,  for  he  had  gone 
as  if  to  certain  death.  From  this  incident,  and 
others  not  unlike  it  that  occurred  from  time  to 
time,  we  came  to  know  what  sort  of  a fellow  lit- 
tle Talbot  was;  and  when  there  was  any  tough 
job  in  hand,  we  were  very  apt  lo  imagine  Talbot 
as  one  especially  fitted  to  do  it.  There  grew 
around  him  an  atmosphere  of  this  sort  of  opin- 
ion, and  this  atmosphere  went  with  him  in  his 
promotion  all  the  wav  up  to  the  division  staff. 
It  seemed,  therefore,  a very  natural  thing  when 
the  general  said  one  night,  “Send  Talbot  to  find 
those  fellows.” 

This  was  in  May,  1863.  We  had  retreated 
from  the  south  side  of  the  Rappahannock  River. 
Just  why  we  had  retreated,  nobody  knew  then, 
and  probably  nobody  knows  now.  We  had  the 
First,  Second,  Third,  Sixth,  and  Twelfth  corps  all 
in  good  fighting  trim.  Stonewall  Jackson’s  corps 
had  collided  with  our  Eleventh  Corps,  and  hurt 
it  ; hut  even  if  the  Eleventh  Corps  had  been 
annihilated  we  had  a magnificent  army  without 
it.  Yet  the  army  had  retreated,  and  our  division, 
which  had  had  no  fighting,  had  lost  a brigade 
somehow.  Either  in  the  haste  of  the  movement 
orders  were  not  sent  to  that  brigade,  or  the  man 
hearing  the  order  had  been  killed  on  the  way  by 
a chance  shot.  We  only  knew  when  our  division 
went  into  camp  on  the  north  side  of  the  river 
that  the  Third  Brigade  was  not  w itli  us.  Brigades 
were  not  very  large  then,  hut  they  were  good. 
Hard  fighting  and  hard  inarching  all  the  year 
before  bad  worked  us  down  to  a fine  point ; so 
that  what  was  left  of  the  old  force  was  of  the 
best  quality,  and  the  recruits  sent  to  us  had  been 
judiciously  spread  through  veteran  regiments, 
and  the  force  was  pretty  even.  There  were  at 
least  1500  good  fellows  in  the  lost  brigade,  and 
an  effort  to  communicate  with  them  before  the 
enemy  learned  of  our  retreat  had  to  he  made. 
This  was  the  service  upon  which  Talbot  was  sent 
that  night.  As  he  rode  away  over  the  pontoon- 
bridge  oti  his  hardy  hay,  the  officer  at  the  bridge 
asked  him  to  try  and  pick  up  a couple  of  his  fel- 
lows who  were  astray  somewhere — Major  Inger- 
soll  and  Lieutenant  Crane  ; but  we  all  feared  that 
the  picking  up  would  he  done  hv  the  enemy,  and 
that  Talbot  was  only  one  more  good  man  to  be 
added  to  those  lost  by  this  mischance.  From 
the  bridge  to  Catherine  Furnace,  near  where  the 
regiment  had  been  left,  was  a good  seven  miles; 
part  of  the  way  by  fair  roads.  That  part  was 
easy  enough.  From  any  hole  by  the  road  side  a 
hidden  rebel  might  have  taken  a chance  shot  at 
the  single  officer  without  fear  of  discovery  or 
punishment,  but  there  was  seldom  any  danger 
of  that  sort  in  Virginia.  Talbot  went  safely  and 
easily  enough  uiuil  lie  could  not  keep  in  the  road, 
and  then  his  trouble  began.  Occasionally  he 
came  holt  up  against  an  abandoned  wagon,  ei  ip- 
pled  by  having  been  driven  into  a mud-bole;  two 
or  three  times  he  was  nearly  plunged  over  his 
horse’s  head  by  the  animal’s  sudden  descent  into 
the  road  side  ditch  to  avoid  some  obstacle  in  the 
road  unseen  bv  his  rider.  It  seemed  the  darkest 
night  the  world  had  ever  known.  There  was  a 
dense  opacity  in  the  air  that  was  not  diminished  by 
the  littlest  ray  of  light  from  any  source  whatever, 
and  that  human  vision  could  no  more  penetrate 
than  it  could  a black  marble  wall.  Not  a glim- 
mer of  a road-side  fire  showed  anywhere.  Not  a 
dim  candle  from  a negro  hut  was  visible.  There 
was  neither  moon  nor  stars,  and  that  general  re- 
flection from  the  whole  heavens  which  sometimes 
lessens  the  total  gloom  of  had  nights  was  not  on 
duty.  Talbot,  having  the  ordinary  proportion  of 
human  nature  in  him,  did  not  neglect,  the  oppor- 
tunity afforded  by  the  occasion  for  a dress  parade 


of  maledictions,  involving  in  them  his  own  ill- 
luck,  tire  military  system  of  marching  up  hill 
only  to  march  down  again,  the  Southern  Confed- 
eracy, and  the  nights  of  “ the  sunny  South.”  lie 
did,  however,  get  on  for  perhaps  three  miles,  and 
then  he  discovered  that  he  was  off  the  road.  Or- 
dinarily a horse  may  be  relied  upon  to  keep  ill 
the  road,  but  even  this  trait  of  equine  sagacity 
has  no  value  in  war.  Man  depends  upon  the 
horse  in  this  particular  because  the  horse’s  in- 
stinct teaches  him  the  way  to  his  home.  In  war 
lie  has  no  home.  If  even  his  instinct  as  to  the 
road  is  of  any  value  aside  from  the  relation  of 
the  road  to  his  home,  war,  in  our  country  at  least, 
so  nearly  obliterates  roads  that  even  the  keenest 
instinct'  might  he  at  fault.  In  that  country  then? 
were  always  roads  enough,  and  they  all  ran  cross- 
wise— through  fields,  over  rough  hills  and  broken 
bits  of  woodland,  and  through  the  rivers ; and 
the  fences  that  arc  sometimes  a guide  had  long 
since  fed  the  bivouac  fires.  Apparently  the  cap- 
tain had  reached  some  point  where  the  road  turn- 
ed off  at  a right  angle,  and  he  had  kept  straight 
on,  not  perceiving  the  turn.  He  found  that  he 
was  in  the  fields,  and  in  pretty  wet  ground,  for 
his  horse  went  to  the  fetlocks  at  every  step.  If 
lie  could  have  guessed  whether  the  road  out  of 
which  lie  had  turned  had  twisted  to  the  right  or 
the  left,  lie  would  have  had  some  vague  basis  for 
the  effort  to  find  it  again,  lmt  as  lie  could  not 
guess  out  this  problem  his  uncertainty  gave  him 
a choice  of  directions  as  far  as  the  poles  apart. 
Fie  might  he  presently  laboring  up  the  front  of 
the  fortified  hills,  or  he  might  before  lie  knew  it 
be  tumbling  over  twenty  feet  of  bluff  into  the 
river.  Finding  his  horse  distressed  a bit  by  the 
bad  ground,  he  halted  to  breathe  that  excellent 
animal  and  bait  his  own  imagination. 

In  this  moment  he  formulated  a few  silent  ob- 
jections to  the  £lorv  of  the  man  who  invented 
the  compass.  “ For,”  lie  said,  “ the  dogs,  the 
wolves,  the  panthers,  and  other  night  prowlers 
do  not  get  lost  across  the  country.  Why  ? Be- 
cause they  have  in  their  brains  some  instinct  of 
direction  that  is  a living  equivalent  of  the  com- 
pass. Man  must  have  had  that  once  in  his  brain 
also.  He  could  hardly  be  inferior  to  all  the 
beasts.  But  some  fellow  without  confidence  in 
himself  made  a machine  to  have  things  easy,  ami 
all  the  rest  of  us  have  acquired  so  much  the  habit 
of  depending  upon  the  machine  that  we  have  lost 
that  secret  of  nature.  But  come,  old  Cinnamon, 
we  must  get.  on.” 

He  gave  a light  touch  to  his  horse,  and  thus 
called  upon,  the  honest  animal  responded  by 
turning  abruptly  to  the  left,  and  making  a rush 
up  an  almost  perpendicular  hank,  eight  or  ten 
feet  high,  and  forward  from  the  brow  , apparently 
through  a strip  of  woods,  for  Talbot  received 
many  a stroke  from  the  low-hanging  branches. 
Half  blown,  the  horse  stayed  iiis  short  course  in 
what  was  evidently  open  ground  again,  w hich  the 
captain  naturally  thought  might  he  the  road,  be- 
cause he  iniagiued  the  horse  would  not  have 
taken  this  independent  initiative  without  some 

“Well  done,  old  Cinnamon,”  he  said,  as  he 
patted  the  horse’s  neck ; “ that  was  a good 
move.” 

But  here  again  all  was  gloom,  silence,  and 
desolation.  Yet  as  he  sat  and  listened  he  could 
imagine  that  he  actually  did  hear  some  faint 
sounds.  Was  it  imagination  only,  or  were  there 
voices?  Imagination  has  a ready  wav  of  work- 
ing often  without  facts,  and  he  could  not  deter- 
mine whether  the  voices  lie  seemed  to  hear  were 
in  the  air  or  altogether  in  his  brain,  but  he 
pushed  cautiously  forward,  giving  the  horse  the 
rein.  Presently  he  was  reasonably  sure  that  he 
heard  men  talking,  and  a few  seconds  later  he 
caught  a glimmer  of  light. 

Here  was  perhaps  a camp  fire,  and  some  of 
our  stragglers  around  it;  yet  it  might  be  an  ad- 
vanced post  of  the  enemy.  He  went  forward, 
therefore,  with  the  precaution  that  the  case  call- 
ed for.  Because  to  stumble  upon  the  enemy’s 
outpost  in  these  circumstances  would  necessarily 
involve  very  ugly  incidents.  Guided  by  the  dif- 
ference in  the  air  that  even  a remote  and  per- 
haps very  little  fire  made,  he  heard  tiie  talking 
distinctly,  and  recognized  that  it  was  the  conver- 
sation of  Northern  men ; for,  as  between  our  men 
and  the  Confederates,  accent,  dialect,  and  into- 
nation made  distinction  as  easy  as  would  the  ap- 
parently broader  differences  of  another  language. 
He  got  so  near  without  attracting  attention  as  to 
see  the  men  and  hear  what  they  said. 

They  were  three  stragglers  of  our  army,  rather 
more  than  half  tipsy,  and  in  the  pleasant  indif- 
ference to  time  and  chance  which  it  is  the  virtue 
of  commissary  whiskey  to  produce,  they  had 
made  themselves  a little  camp  fire,  and  were 
holding  a prolonged  consultation  over  the  case  of 
a horse  that  one  of  them  had  in  his  charge,  and 
which  had  gone  down  in  a hole  where  they  were, 
having  broken  or  otherwise  crippled  one  of  his 
legs  in  the  fall.  It  was  a battery  horse,  and  two 
of  the  men  were  artillerymen,  the  other  an  in- 
fantryman ; apparently  the  chance  comrades  of 
this  gloomy  way. 

“ Boys,  I don’t  like  to  leave  that  horse,”  said 
one  artilleryman. 

“ Well,  we  got  to  leave  him  or  ourselves,”  said 
the  other. 

“ Whv  ’s  only  one  more  old  hoss,”  said  the 
infantryman.  “ Haven’t  we  left  ’em  everywhere, 
all  over  ? Haven't  we  filled  Virginia  with  ’em  ?” 

“ No,”  said  the  first  battcrvman  ; “ you’re  wrong 
— you're  wrong,  pardner.  That  ain't  only  one 
more  old  boss;  that  wasn’t  no  common  horse. 
He’s  a good  soldier  of  the  Union,  that  horse. 
Him  ami  nie’s  beyii  in  many  battles  together.” 

“ Well,”  said  the  other  artilleryman,  “ 1 wish 
it  was  his  mate,  the  black  one.  That  black  horse 
didn’t  care  a cuss  for  the  Union.  But  this  was 
a good  one.  He’d  pull  like  a soldier  when  the 
gun  was  in  a hole ; and  how  he  would  swing 
things  when  his  gun  was  wheeled  to  unlimber! 
He  was  a hero.” 
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“ Yes,  he  was  a good  one,"  said  (lie  other. 
“It’s  a great  wrong  to  call  him  only  one  more 
old  hoss.  There  wasn’t  any  nonsense  about  him. 
He  was  a veteran.  He  was  just  like  an  old  sol- 
dier. Ail  old  soldier  don’t  get  up  and  veil  for 
enthusiasm,  like  a youngster,  hut  w hen  (he  tough 
times  conic,  lie’s  there;  and  it  was  so  with  that 
horse.  He  faced  the  music  at  Fair  Oaks,  at 
Gaines  Mill,  at  Malvern  Hill,  and  Antietam. 
There’s  many  a man  would  expect  lo  he  Gov- 
ernor of  his  State  if  he  had  done  half  as  much 
for  the  Union  as  that  ’ere  horse  has  done.” 

Talbot  now  wont  ahead,  and  as  he  came  close 
to  tiie  fire,  the  hoys  started  to  their  feet,  and  the 
infantryman  put  up  his  piece  and  cried  : “ Halt ! 
Who  goes  there?” 

“ Attention,  company  !”  said  the  captain;  and 
the  soldier,  with  the  promptitude  of  a piece  of 
machinery  in  which  you  have  touched  the  spring, 
brought  the  butt  of  his  piece  to  the  ground,  and 
put  himself  in  the  attitude  of  attention. 

“ You  arc  staying  out  late,  hoys,"  said  the  cap- 
tain. “Our  army  is  all  over  the  river,  and  the 
enemy  may  he  here  at  any  moment.” 

“That’s  what  I been  lellin’  ’em  for  an  hour,” 
said  one  of  the  battery  fellows;  “hut  they  say 
they  can’t  find  the  wav.” 

" Ciiplain,”  said  the  infantryman,  “ letnme  tell 
you  how  it  is.  You  see,  1 belong  to  Tweuty-sec- 
• n nl  Indiana  Regiment.” 

" Where  is  your  regiment  ?” 

“That’s  jis  what  1 want  to  find  out.  I was 
out  in  this  woods  ’s  afternoon  and  had  a good 
sleep,  when  I waked  up,  went  into  camp;  hut 
there  wasn’t  any  camp.  The  camp  was  then?, 
but  the  army  was  gone.  Then  I started  down 
this  way,  and  overhauled  some  fellows  on  the 
road  that  I knew.  They  was  next  lo  us  out  in 
front.  They  told  me  all  the  army  was  moved 
Ycpt  our  brigade.  Said  they  saw  my  regiment 
out  there.  So  I turned  around  and  went  that 
way.  It  was  awful  rough,  and  dark  as  pitch; 
but  I got  there,  and  the  regiment  wasn’t  there 
neither.” 

“Sure  you  wore  in  the  camp?” 

“Sure  as  shootin’,  captain.” 

As  this  soldier’s  regiment  was  til  the  lost  bri- 
gade, this  information  was  important. 

“And  the  regiment  w-as  not  in  its  camp?” 

“ Regiment  was  gone.  Mv  colonel  ain’t  the 
kind  of  a man  to  get  left.  1 know  that  if  there's 
any  marchin’,  or  any  fightin’,  or  anything  else, 
he’s  a fellow  to  be  up  and  hustlin’.  He’s  a good 
man — as  good  as  they  make  ’em.  Now,  captain, 
i'll  do  ,jisi  what  you  say.  If  you  tell  me  I ought 
to  go  out  to  the  lines  again,  I'll  go.” 

“ Why,  the  enemy’s  there  now,”  said  one  of  the 
battery  fellows. 

"Shoot  (he  enemy!  I want  to  get  to  my  regi- 

" Well,”  said  Talbot,  “ von'd  better  rush  for 
the  liver,  all  of  you." 

“That's  jis  what  Major  Ingcrsoll  told  me.” 

“ Where  did  you  sec  Major  Ingcrsoll  v" 

“.Just  along  the  road  hero  a little  ways.  The 
major  and  Lieutenant  Grade  arc  ou  the  pia/xu  of 
a little  house,  waiting  for  the  moon  rise  to  find 
their  way.” 

“ And  it’s  mv  opinion,”  said  the  artilleryman 
who  had  grieved  over  his  horse — “it’s  my  opinion 
that  a Confederate  moon  ain’t  to  be  depended 
upon.” 

Ingcrsoll  and  Crane  were  the  fellows  Talbot 
had  been  asked  to  look  out  for.  Tliev,  it  ap- 
pears, had  been  outside  the  lines  when  the  troops 
moved,  making  a call  upon  some  ladies.  Talbot 
was  very  glad  to  get  this  news  of  them,  and  felt 
sure  they  could  give  him  a straight  account  of  the 
brigade,  as  they  wen?  last  from  the  front,  for  he 
did  not  know'  just  how-  much  he  could  believe  of 
the  stragglers’  story.  But  before  going  forward 
he  insisted  that  the  three  soldiers  should  get  in 
motion,  for  he  understood  that  half  tipsy  fellows 
once  started  are  as  persistent  in  going  ahead  as 
they  are  in  staying  when  once  at  rest.  He  was 
very  much  surprised  to  sec  them  take  the  road 
in  what  seemed  to  him  a wrong  direction,  but 
found  upon  touching  this  point  that  they  knew 
just  where  they  were,  and  that  lie,  when  he  found 
them,  had  been  actually  going  toward  the  river. 

As  he  had  in  the  directions  of  the  soldiers  a 
reasonably  sure  guide  to  the  place  where  the 
other  officers  were,  he  jogged  along  confidently 
and  with  a light  heart,  for  tiie  accidental  encoun- 
ter with  these  tipsy  comrades  had  lightened  his 
labor. 

II. 

Half  a mile  from  the  point  where  he  left  the 
soldiers,  Talbot  came  upon  Ingcrsoll  and  Crane  in 
the  road.  An  unknown  horseman,  approaching 
at  night  on  doubtful  ground,  is  watched,  upon  the 
theory  that  as  lie  may  he  an  enemy,  it  is  safe  to 
assume  that  he  is  one  until  the  contrary  is  shown  ; 
and  thus  the  others  prepared  for  defence,  but 
hearing  them  near,  Taihot  hailed  them  by  their 
names,  and  was  recognized  at  oueO.  They  could 
give  him  good  news  on  the  subject  of  his  errand. 
They  knew  exactly  the  position  of  the  brigade. 
They  had  gone  through  its  lines  in  the  afternoon. 
They  had  returned  at  the  same  point  only  an  hour 
ago,  and  the  brigade  was  not  there.  They  did 
not  know  what  road  it  had  taken,  but  nothing 
could  be  more  certain  than  that  it  had  followed 
the  army. 

But  now  how  were  they  all  to  get  to  the  liver 
the  easiest  way  ? 

“ Well,”  said  Ingcrsoll,  “ that  is  what  has  trou- 
bled us  ever  since  it  Became  so  very  dark.  We 
have  in  the  road  here  an  ancient  person  of  Afri- 
can origin  who  proposes  to  help  us  out  of  our 
scrape,  and  his  plan  seems  to  us  a good  one.  We 
are,  it  appears,  near  to  the  Saldnguia  ruin,  and 
an  easy  road  goes  the  whole  distance,  while  from 
the  ruin  to  the  river  there  is  also  an  easy  way. 
We  propose  to  wait  at  the  min  until  moonrise, 
which  is  only  about  an  hour,  and  then,  if  we  can- 
not reach  the  bridge  along  the  shore,  wc  can  swim 
our  horses  over.  The  l'ebs  won’t  push  in  here 
until  daylight.” 
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Talbot  agreed  to  act  with  them  on  this  plan, 
and  they  went  oil  together,  talking  over  the  ex- 
periences of  the  night,  the  colored  man  keeping 
exactly  in  front  of  the  nose  of  Ingersoil’s  lmrsc, 
and  showing  the  road.  They  rode  for  some  time 
in  that  wav,  and  then  Talbot  made  a singular  dis- 
covery. He  perceived  that  a fourth  horseman 
was  riding  with  them.  The  guide,  was  on  foot, 
but  another  horseman  was  in  the  company.  It 
was  a bewildering  fact  that  made  a strange,  un- 
pleasant impression  on  the  mind.  The  captain 
made  this  discovery  by  observing  that  at  the  very 
moment  when  the  voices  of  Ingcrsoll  and  Crane 
showed  that  one  was  in  front  of  him  and  the 
other  behind  him,  there  was  yet  one  more  rider, 
almost  keeping  step  with  him,  close  at  his  side. 

Talbot  could  not  make  up  his  mind  what  to  do 
about  this.  Perhaps  this  other  horseman  was 
not  the  only  other  one  there.  There  might  be  a 
party;  they  might  have  some  evil  intention,  and 
it  might  be  dangerous  to  give  an  alarm  that  would 
certainly  precipitate  whatever  was  impending. 
How  could  he  give  notice  to  the  others  without 
informing  this  fourth  rider  that  his  presence  was 
observed  ? Before  he  had  determined  this  point 
a solution  came. 

“Gentlemen,”  said  a loud,  clear  voice,  “ I would 
like  to  sav  a word,  if  you  please.” 

There  was  a sudden  halt  of  every  one.  “ Who 
said  that  ?"  said  Ingcrsoll. 

“Stranger  has  the  floor,”  said  Taihot. 

“ But  who  the  deuce  is  lie,  and  where  does  he 
come  from  ?”  said  Crane. 

“ Gentlemen,  I w ill  answer  your  questions.  My 
name  is  Wravlnirn.  I am  a civilian,  and  a peace- 
ful citizen  of  Virginia.  I have  been  at  the  house 
of  a relative  on  the  north  side  of  the  river,  and 
the  armies  wore  between  that  place  and  my  own 
house.  Taking  advantage  of  the  military  move- 
ments the  other  day,  I started  to  go  to  mv  home ; 
for  I thought  your  army  would  be  by  this  time 
far  south  of  this,  and  that  this  region  would  he 
clear.  As  it  lias  not  turned  out  that  way,  luy 
ride  home  is  not  so  easy.  I am  an  old  man,  and 
have  a pass  from  the  commander  of  your  army. 
Just  now,  on  the  road  here.  I found  myself  sud- 
denly in  your  company.  You  did  not  perceive 
me;  and  us  I heard  that  you  were  going  bv  the 
way  of  the  Salduguia  ruin  I was  glad,  for  I am 
going  the  same  wav.  But  I discovered  that  I 
was  hearing  conversation  not  intended  for  mv 
ears,  and  I determined  to  declare  myself ; first 
that  I might  not  unintentionally  play  the  spy 
upon  you,  and  next  that  I might  not  put  myself 
in  a false  position.” 

“ Why,  that’s  ail  l ight,”  said  Ingersoll.  “ Does 
any  one  object  ?’’ 

“ I do  not,"  said  Talbot. 

“ Nor  I.”  said  Crane. 

“ Gentlemen,  you  are  very  courteous  and  kind,” 
said  the  old  gentleman ; and  they  rode  on.  In 
a very  short  time  they  reached  tiie  ruin,  as  the 
colored  man  had  promised  Ingersoll ; and  the 
arrival  anywhere  without  an  accident  on  such  a 
night  was  good  reason  for  a feeling  of  satisfac- 
tion. The  ruin  was  a sort  of  landmark  in  that 
region.  It  w as  all  that  was  left  of  a house  that 
had  apparently  been  as  large  as  an  ancient  ab- 
bey, amt  built  in  that  style.  There  were  ranges  of 
ruin  that  indicated  the  general  plan  of  the  outer 
wall,  and  across,  in  one  direction  or  another,  traces 
of  wall  which  divided  the  ground  covered  into 
the  semblance  of  great  halls  or  cozy  chambers  or 
secret  towers.  Here  and  there  was  enough  left 
of  the  main  walls  to  show  the  full  sweep  of  Gothic 
windows.  The  edifice  had  been  of  hewn  stone, 
and  ils  remains  covered  the  ground  in  such  a wav 
that  an  effort  to  ride  in  or  around  it  without  a 
guide  would  have  been  dangerous  to  the  horses’ 
legs.  They  had  all  seen  the  ruin  often  enough 
and  visited  it,  hut  only  the  colored  man  knew  nil 
the  paths',  and  they  followed  him  into  a part  of 
it  pretty  well  surrounded  with  high  walls.  He 
had  ehosen  this  place  apparently  ill  the  uncon- 
scious exercise  of  a secretive  instinct,  for  they  had 
all  reached  the  agreement  that  there  was  no  rea- 
son to  apprehend  the  appearance  of  the  ene- 
my before  daylight.  Here  they  dismounted  and 
hitched  their  horses,  while  the  colored  man  kin- 
dled a little  tire,  for  in  this  May  night  a little  tire 
was  a comfortable  thing  to  he  near.  As  they 
gathered  around  the  little  flame  and  got  sight  of 
one  another,  the  Virginian  drew  forth  a very  re- 
assuring-looking  flask,  with  a metal  cup  fitted  on 
the  outside  at  the  bottom.  He  poured  a small 
portion  of  the  contents  of  the  flask  into  the  metal 
cup  and  drank,  by  way  of  showing  it  was  not 
poison,  and  then  passed  flask  and  cup  to  the 
major,  and  so  it  went  around,  and  they  became 
acquainted.  As  soon  as  the  colored  man  had 
done  what  lie  could  in  these  various  ways  to 
make  the  officers  comfortable,  lie  asked  civilly  if 
they  needed  him  any  more.  As  they  did  not  ex- 
pect to  move  until  there  would  he  light  enough 
for  them  to  find  their  wav  out,  they  let  him  go, 
the  richer  for  some  loose  change . 

Major  Ingersoll,  as  seen  by  the  light  of  this  lit- 
tle fire,  or  by  any  other  light,  was  a fellow  of  re- 
assuring ami  pleasant  aspect,  lie  was  a man  of 
forty,  with  gray  hair  and  heard,  all  cut  very  close, 
the  gray  making  a happy  harmony  with  his  blue 
eyes,  and  not  less  happy  contrast  with  the  smooth 
brown  of  his  skin.  He  was  a man  of  sturdy 
rather  than  of  graceful  person,  with  that  repose 
in  act  and  speech — that  total  want  of  the  element 
of  irritability — which  is  a guarantee  of  sound 
nerve  ami  brain  ; a fellow'  used  to  looking  death 
in  the  face,  and  not  to  be  much  moved  by  lighter 
reasons ; yet  amiable  at  that,  and  ready  for  any 
fun  that  was  on  foot. 

Crane  was  a queer  fellow.  His  name  wras  not 
Crane,  and  all  those  who  daily  called  him  by  this 
name  were  well  aware  that  it  was  not  his;  yet 
this  was  a camp  compromise.  He  w'as  a Rus- 
sian or  a Pole,  and  was  possessed  of  a name  pro- 
nounceable only  in  his  own  country,  and  being  a 
very  practical  fellow,  had  adopted  a name  that 
should  he  easy  to  the  ears  and  longues  of  our 
people,  and  while  he  was  at  it,  chose  the  easiest 
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MEXICAN  BURROS. 

BY  THOMAS  A.  JANVIER. 

Of  all  God’s  creatures  none  is  so  lovable  as  the 
ass;  yet  because  the  qualities  which  render  him 
lovable  are  fine  ami  subtle  in  their  blendings,  it 
is  not  given  to  the  coarser  portion  of  humanity  to 
apprehend  the  sweet  perfection  compounded  of 
his  many  excellencies.  And  especially  is  this 
true  in  Mexico,  where  those  whoin4ie  serves  with 
the  gentle  resignation  that  is  his  most  amiable 
characteristic  usually  are  wanting  in  the  very 
qualities  of  sympathy  and  refinement  which  make 
his  own  life  beautiful. 

In  Mexico  the  ass  — the  burro , as  they  call 
him,  with  a fine  trilling  of  the  »•’»,  in  the  mellow 
Spanish  tongue — is  the  veritable  centre  around 
which  revolves  a considerable  portion  of  the 
social  system.  Without  him,  notwithstanding 
the  new  rail  loads  of  which  the  Mexicans  are  so 
vastly  proud,  domestic  affairs  would  come  at  once 
to  a stand  still  for  lack  of  household  necessaries, 
and  a whole  class  of  work-people  would  be 
thrown  out  of  employment.  His  place  in  the 
social  economy  is  that  of  a Gibconite — a faithful 
servitor  engaged  in  supplying  the  small  but  im- 
perative needs  of  every-day  life. 

In  the  city  of  Mexico  the  arrival  at  manifold 
doorways  of  burros  laden  with  charcoal  is  a dis- 
tinctive and  most  pleasing  feature  of  the  early 
day.  The  charcoal  comes  from  the  pine  belt 
near  the  crest  of  Ajusco,  the  beautiful  mountain 
that  overtops  the  range  on  the  southern  side  of 
the  Valley  of  Mexico,  and  in  still  larger  quantities 
from  the  pine  forests  on  the  western  and  south- 
western slopes  of  Popocatepetl.  In  this  latter 
region  the  charcoal-burning  is  carried  on  not  far 
from  where  the  road  leading  to  C'uautla,  and 
thence  to  Oaxaca  and  the  towns  of  the  south, 
tips  over  the  edge  of  the  plateau,  and  winds 
downward  into  the  Hot  Lands,  dropping  four 
thousand  feet  in  not  much  more  than  twenty 
miles.  At  night,  looking  eastward  from  the  bal- 
conies of  the  little  Hotel  Ferro  Carril  at  Ameca- 
meca,  points  of  lire  are  seen  scattered  over  the 
Hanks  of  the  great  volcano,  where  the  charcoal- 
makers  are  at  work ; and  through  Amecameca, 
where  their  drivers,  if  piously  disposed,  stop  to 
sav  a prayer  at  the  very  holy  shrine  of  Nuestro 
Scfior  del  Sacro  Monte,  the  charcoal-laden  burros 
are  driven  on  their  way  to  the  city  of  Mexico. 
There  they  urrive  in  the  very  early  morning, 
ready  to  enter  by  the  Garita  de  .San  Lazuio, 
where  the  municipal  tax  levied  upon  their  lading 
is  collected  so  soon  as  the  custom-house  officers 
shall  wake  up  and  open  the  city  gates. 

Capitalists  in  the  charcoal  business  own  two, 
three,  sometimes  even  four  burros.  These,  of 
course,  do  business  in  a grand  way — selling  whole 
loads  at  a stroke  to  the  mayordotnos  of  great 
houses,  or  to  the  managers  of  hotels,  or  closing 
out  their  entire  cargo  en  bloc  at  one  or  another  of 
the  charcoal  shops  ( cttrboueriax ) which  are  found 
in  all  parts  of  the  city,  and  the  proprietors  of 
which  (popularly  believed  to  wash  themselves 
only  once  a year — on  Holy  Saturday,  by  way  of 
preparation  for  Easter)  are  veritable  wonders  of 
gritniness.  As  a matter  of  course,  griminess  is 
a very  striking  characteristic  of  all  who  are  en- 
gaged in  the  charcoal  trade.  Every  carboutro 
looks  like  a badly  made-up  negro  minstrel,  and 
the  very  burros,  whose  Quaker  coloring  of  mouse 
gray  or  delicate  brown  is  toned  down  toward 
brown  blackness  by  the  black  dust  in  which  at 
all  times  they  are  more  or  less  enveloped,  seem 
to  lose  in  their  dingy  calling  a very  large  portion 
of  their  self-respect.  Even  more  melancholy  than 
the  mass  of  their  brethren — and  because  of  their 
gentle  natures  and  introspective  cast  of  mind,  all 
asses  are  of  a melancholy  habit — are  these  char- 
coal-carrying  asses,  whose  only  chance  of  a clean 
coat  comes  in  the  time  of  the  rains.  When  halt- 
ed in  the  streets  before  a doorway  their  heads 
hang  downward  dismally,  and  they  rarely  have  at 
such  times  the  energy,  born  of  an  intelligent  in- 
terest in  some  object  that  arouses  their  curiosity, 
to  raise  their  eurs.  And  when  in  motion  their 
pace  is  slow,  and  their  sombre  exterior  seems  to 
betoken  a not  less  sombre  tone  of  mind. 

The  smaller  dealers,  not  yet  capitalists,  own 
but  a single  burro;  and  him  they  drive  from 
house  to  house,  usually  through  the  poorer  por- 
tion of  the  city,  until  the  load  of  charcoal  is  sold. 
The  process  of  sale  is  most  animated.  Each 
purchaser  is  resolutely  determined  to  buy  her 
charcoal  at  a bargain,  and  the  seller  ever  is  up- 
held by  a virtuous  resolution  to  get  as  much  as 
possible  above  the  market  price.  The  sale,  there- 
fore, becomes  a curb-stone  comedy — the  woman 
declaiming  vehemently  against  the  iniquity  of 
carl* nitron  in  general,  and  against  the  especial 
sinfulness  of  the  one  with  whom  she  is  dealing 
in  particular,  while  the  carboucro  rapidly  per- 
jures his  way  through  the  calendar  by  swearing 
by  saint  after  saint  that  his  price  is  an  honest 
one.  Half  a dozen  times  the  woman  turns  to  go, 
and  then  is  called  back,  or  comes  back  of  her 
own  accord,  to  renew  the  war.  Once  or  twice 
the  man  makes  a demonstration  of  leaving,  and 
when  this  act  is  performed  with  a certain  air  of 
resolute  finality,  it  is  a sign  that  his  lowest  price 
really  has  been  named.  Then  the  woman,  grown 
keen  by  practice  in  dealings  of  this  nature,  shifts 
her  ground.  She  accepts  his  terms,  and  devotes 
her  energies  to  securing  in  the  portion  of  charcoal 
that  she  has  purchased  only  the  large  pieces, 
which  will  bum  long  and  well ; while  the  man, 
mindful  of  the  low  rate  at  which  the  scraps  left 
in  the  bottom  of  the  panniers  must  be  sold,  makes 
a prodigious  show  of  one  fine  large  piece  as  he 
artfully  slips  into  the  portion  many  little  pieces, 
of  use  only,  as  the  woman  tells  him  with  a lib- 
eral employment  of  sarcastic  diminutives,  to 
make  a little  fire  for  the  little  birds.  The  actual 
amount  of  money  involved  in  this  transaction  (as 
represented  in  our  coin)  usually  is  fonr  and  a half 
or  nine  cents.  Under  favorable  conditions  the 
deal  may  be  concluded  in  half  an  hour. 

And  all  the  while  that  the  bargaining  is  going 


on  the  burro  stands  melancholy  by.  His  head 
droops  downward  toward  the  curb-stone,  some- 
times so  low  that  his  long  ears  change  their  cen- 
tres of  gravity,  and  take  a forward  cant  that  to 
the  careless  observer  gives  him  an  expression  of 
animation  that  is  sadly  unreal.  At  times  the 
assaults  upon  his  rearward  parts  of  some  espe- 
cially vicious  fly  will  cause  a spasmodic  twitching 
of  his  inadequate  scrag  of  a tail ; now  and  then 
for  muscular  rest  he  will  raise  and  set  down  again 
languidly  one  or  another  of  his  slim,  delicately 
made  legs  ; and  from  time  to  time  the  whole  of 
his  meagre  person  will  be  expanded  by  a deep- 
drawn  sigh.  When  the  bargaining  at  last  is 
ended  he  resumes  once  more,  at  his  master’s  bid- 
ding, the  commercial  peregrinations  which  they 
share  together,  of  which  his  share  is  burden-bear- 
ing only,  w hile  to  his  master  falls  the  pleasurable 
part  of  excited  bargaining  and  profitable  sales. 
Working  or  waiting,  the  burro  does  it  all  so  well 
and  so  patiently,  and  is  so  resigned  to  his  black- 
ening of  charcoal  dust,  that  the  blessed  San  Be- 
nito himself — that  excellent  negro  saint — very 
well  might  be  assigned  to  him  as  patron. 

In  the  northern  and  western  cities  of  Mexico 
the  household  fuel  is  wood,  and  every  day  the 
lefuidoret  come  down  from  the  mountains  astern  of 
their  burros, on  whose  small  backs  firewood  is  high 
heaped  up.  The  cords  which  fasten  on  this  load 
are  drawn  so  tightly — to  provide  against  jarrings 
by  the  wav,  as  well  as  to  guard  against  deliberate 
attempts  to  shake  off  the  load — that  the  burro 
acquires  a wasp-like  waist  painful  to  contem- 
plate. As  a rule,  the  whole  load  of  wood  is  sold 
at  once,  and  it  is  pathetic  to  observe  the  series 
of  deep  breaths  which  the  burro  takes  when  the 
cords  are  loosened,  and  his  poor  little  ribs  once 
more  expand  naturally  and  give  free  play  to  his 
lungs;  and  when  his  breathing  apparatus  is  in 
good  working  order  again,  he  usually  manifests 
his  delight  over  his  deliverance  by  braying  a 
mighty  bray.  To  ears  unaccustomed  to  it,  there 
is  a terror-begetting  quality  in  the  near-by  bray- 
ing of  an  ass.  The  sound  is  a mighty  and  a 
thrilling  one,  much  more  suitable,  it  would  seem, 
to  a ravening  wild  beast  than  to  the  most  gentle 
and  most  sweet-natured  animal  devoted  to  the 
service  of  man.  But  no  singing-bird  enjoys  his 
own  notes  more  thoroughly  than  an  ass  enjoys 
his  brayings — uttered  with  outstretched  head, 
eyes  widely  opened,  nostrils  distended,  tail  ele- 
vated, and  cars  a little  raised.  His  whole  heart 
seems  to  go  into  the  powerful  sound,  and  when 
the  long  note  is  ended  there  is  a look  of  self- 
satisfaction  n|M>n  his  expressive  face  that  invites 
(from  those  who  love  him  as  I do)  such  commen- 
dation as  may  la*  conveyed  by  means  of  gentle 
strokiugs  of  his  long  fuzzy  ears. 

In  many  Mexican  cities  where  the  drinking 
water  is  unwholesome,  the  burro  performs  the 
strictly  Gibeonite  duty  of  water-carrying.  In  Mo- 
relia, for  instance,  water  is  brought  from  an  es- 
pecially sweet  spring  three  or  four  leagues  away, 
a load  consisting  of  four  long  earthen  jars  rigged 
to  a pack-saddle  with  nettings  of  rawhide.  I 
think  that  I paid  a real  a jar  to  the  aguodor  who 
filled  the  tank  for  drinking  water  in  my  car;  on 
which  basis  his  two  journeys  a day  to  and  from 
the  springs  brought  him  in  an  income  daily  of 
about  seventy  cents  in  our  money.  This  man 
exhibited  an  arrogant  disposition  that  was  in 
marked  contrast  with  the  servility  which  usually 
obtains  among  Mexicans  of  the  lower  class ; and 
considering  the  way  in  which  he  was  piling  up  a 
fortune,  his  arrogance  was  not  surprising.  The 
earthen  jars,  being  porous,  keep  the  water  f resh  and 
cool  even  during  a long  trip  in  the  sun ; for  w hich 
reason,  and  also  because  of  their  comparatively 
small  cost,  they  are  preferred  to  barrels.  These 
latter,  however,  occasionally  are  used  by  atpiadoren 
who  have  come  into  an  inheritance,  or  have  drawn 
a prize  in  the  lottery,  or  have  had  a lucky  sitting 
at  enrds;  for  a pair  of  barrels  never  can  break, 
as  the  earthen  pots  do  now  and  then,  and  will 
last  a lifetime.  The  sentimental  traveller  re- 
sents this  innovation.  A burro  bearing  earthen 
water  jars  in  rawhide  nettings  almost  may  be 
considered  bric-sk-brac ; but  a burro  liearing  bar- 
rels is  a mere  prosaic  monotony. 

Milk  also  is  carried  on  donkey-back : in  the 
city  of  Mexico,  in  tin  cans  about  half  the  size  of 
those  to  be  seen  in  New  York  milk  wagons,  slung 
one  on  each  side  of  the  burro ; in  the  provincial 
cities  and  towns,  in  earthen  jars  (glnzed  inside), 
slung,  like  the  water  jars,  in  nettings  of  rawhide. 
The  milk-boy  usually  sits  abaft  the  cans  or  pots, 
on  what  may  lie  termed  the  burro’s  quarter-deck, 
and  if  he  be  a lazy  boy,  as  is  not  unusual,  he 
serves  his  customers  without  alighting.  But  for 
the  burro  milk  carriers  most  of  the  Mexican 
cities  would  go-  milkless,  for  transportation  by 
wagon  from  country  to  town  would  be  almost 
impossible,  by  reason  of  the  shocking  condition 
of  the  roads.  One  of  the  sights  of  the  city  of 
Mexico  is  a line  of  milk  wagons  that  is  run  be- 
tween the  city  and  a dairy  farm  ten  miles  out, 
at  Tlalpatn.  These  structures  consist  of  groat 
bodies  slung  with  heavy  leather  straps  on  massive 
sets  of  wheels,  and  each  is  drawn  over  the  exe- 
crable road  by  a team  of  ten  mules.  They  bound 
over  big  stones,  and  lunge  through  the  deep  ruts, 
and  rattle  along  at  a lively  trot  over  the  compara- 
tively good  stretch  of  road  near  Churubusco  (just 
where  the  advance-guard  of  General  Twiggs’s 
division  had  some  especially  sharp  fighting),  and 
are  so  very  lively  in  their  motions  throughout 
the  ten-mile  drive  that  only  Mexican  milk  could 
pass  through  so  shocking  a journey  without  be- 
coming butter. 

Owing  to  the  wretched  roads,  vegetables  and 
fruit,  when  not  carried  on  the  backs  of  men  and 
women,  also  are  brought  to  market  on  burro- 
back.  The  city  of  Mexico  is  so  fortunate  as  to 
receive  its  supply  mainly  by  water,  from  the  mar- 
ket-garden region  bordering  the  lakes  Chaleo  and 
Xochitnilco  and  along  the  Viga  Canal.  Through 
this  canal  the  boats  come  well  into  the  city,  close 
to  the  market  of  the  Merced,  nnd  quite  near 
to  the  market  of  the  Volador;  and  it  is  a very 


pretty  sight  of  a morning  to  see  the  hundreds 
of  canoes,  with  their  ladings  of  vegetables  over- 
topped with  flowers  (the  latter  to  be  sold  in  the 
flower  market  beside  the  cathedral),  sliding  rap- 
idly cityward  along  this  charming  waterway,  with 
its  bordering  of  gardens  — the  chinampa*  that 
float  so  picturesquely  in  the  pages  of  Mr.  Pres- 
cott’s Couqunt , but  do  not  float  at  all  in  sober 
fact — and  its  long  lines  of  overhanging  trees. 
But  of  all  the  cities  on  the  plateau,  only  the  cap- 
ital is  thus  favored.  Elsewhere  burros  bring  in 
the  greater  part  of  the  vegetable  food  supply, 
toiling  beneath  great  panniers  full  of  melons  and 
other  succulent  delights  that  they  would  give 
their  long  ears  to  lie  allowed  to  eat,  and  actually 
subsisting  for  the  most  part  on  curses  and  dry 
blows;  for  the  burro  is  not  well  treated  by  his 
Mexican  master,  who  regards  him  in  the  light  of 
a machine,  out  of  which  the  greatest  amount  of 
work  is  to  be  extracted  with  the  least  expense 
of  food  and  care.  The  burro  unfortunately  en- 
courages this  mode  of  treatment  by  his  persistent 
patience  under  affliction,  and  by  his  willingness  to 
live  on  into  extreme  old  age  under  conditions  that 
a horse  would  protest  against  by  dying  promptly, 
nnd  that  in  a comparatively  short  time  would  sap 
the  vital  forces  of  even  a mule. 

Quite  the  most  severe  strain  put  upon  the  bur- 
ro’s long  suffering  nature  is  when  he  brings  into 
the  city  a load  of  the  rich  alfalfa  for  happier  and 
more  favored  four-footed  creatures  to  eat.  When 
loaded  with  this  grass,  all  that  is  visible  of  him  is 
his  muzzled  nose,  a bit  of  his  shabby  tail,  and  a 
very  little  of  his  dainty  legs,  so  that  he  gives  to  the 
observer  the  impression  of  a small  hill  of  grass 
endowed  with  peculiar  powers  of  locomotion. 
The  load  upon  his  back  is  a heavy  one,  but  it  is 
nothing  in  comparison  with  the  weight  of  inflic- 
tion involved  in  bearing  such  a load  and  yet  not 
being  permitted  to  nibble  so  much  as  a single 
blade  of  it.  His  expression  is  dismally  pathetic 
ns  he  tries  to  twist  his  nose  out  of  the  muzzle 
that  he  may  get  at  the  delicious  food  in  which 
literally  he  is  enveloped,  but  that  is  so  hopelessly 
beyond  his  reach.  From  under  the  green  mass 
that  shades  them,  his  eyes  peer  out  wistfully,  and 
the  sorrow  that  oppresses  his  heart  is  shown  also 
in  the  petulant  twitchings  of  his  tail.  Tantalus 
himself  knew  no  more  bitter  pangs. 

Another  lading  of  a somewhat  similar  sort, 
though  much  less  harrowing  to  its  bearer,  is  the 
short  straw  from  the  threshing-floors.  On  the 
smaller  farms,  where  American  agricultural  ma- 
chinery is  all  unknown,  the  process  of  threshing 
is  carried  on  in  a very  Biblical  fashion.  The 
bunches  of  straw,  with  the  grain  still  in  the  ear, 
are  spread  out  upon  a level  place  of  hardened 
clay,  and  over  this  are  driven  horses,  oxen,  or 
goats  until  the  grain  and  the  ear  are  separated. 
The  process  also  bruises  and  breaks  into  short 
lengths  the  straw,  producing  a fodder  for  which 
the  Mexican  horses  and  cattle  have  so  great  a 
liking  that  a practical  objection  to  American 
threshing  machines  is  found  in  the  harsher  straw 
that  results  from  this  theoretically  better  treat- 
ment. For  transportation  the  broken  straw  is 
packed  in  nets,  in  spherical  bundles  flattened  on 
each  side,  nnd  two  of  these  constitute  a burro 
load.  Under  this  lading  the  muzzled  burro  walks 
in  sedate  misery,  yet  somewhat  comforted  by  die 
reflection  that  his  master — not  from  affection, 
but  from  motives  of  economy,  joined  to  a natural 
propensity  to  thieving — will  contrive  to  retain  in 
the  net  some  small  portion  of  its  contents  for  his 
four-footed  servant’s  benefit. 

From  the  stand-point  of  the  colorist,  one  of  the 
most  agreeable  loads  that  a burro  with  a coat  of 
dark  brown  can  carry  is  made  up  of  red  earthen- 
ware pots.  Atzcapotzalco,  a little  town  half  a 
dozen  miles  northwest  of  the  city  of  Mexico,  is  a 
town  of  potters ; and  along  the  shaded  road  lead- 
ing thence  to  the  city  pot- laden  burros  at  all  times 
are  to  be  encountered.  The  last  mile  or  two  of 
this  road  traverses  the  line  of  the  causeway  over 
which  the  Spaniards  retreated  on  the  Dismal 
Night;  and  at  Fopotla  is  passed  the  great  tree 
beneath  which  Cortes  sat  him  down  and  wept 
because  of  the  disaster  that  had  overtaken  him. 
There  is  a very  mediieval  flavor  about  this  high- 
way, notwithstanding  the  abrupt  interpolation  of 
the  nineteenth  century  at  regular  intervals  of 
forty-five  minutes,  in  the  shape  of  Philadelphia- 
made  tram  cars. 

Wayfaring  folk  of  a loose  and  irresponsible 
sort  drift  along  it,  and  as  there  seems  to  lie  no 
very  good  reason  why  they  should  be  in  one  place 
more  than  in  another,  they  seem  enveloped  in  a 
mild  air  of  mystery  as  they  wander  by.  Manu- 
facturers of  chairs  (wrought  coarsely  of  unpaint- 
ed wood,  with  rush  bottoms),  of  straw  mats,  of 
baskets,  and  such  like  simple  wares,  with  their 
handiwork  of  a week  piled  upon  their  backs, 
pass  onw-Hrd  toward  the  city  in  search  of  a mar- 
ket, or  return  thence  laden  with  the  city  com- 
modities which  they  have  bought;  agricultural 
laborers  come  and  go,  their  wide  trousers  of  cot- 
ton cloth  rolled  high  up  upon  their  thighs,  with 
a consequent  revelation  of  a great  nmouut  of 
thin,  muscular  brown  legs ; well-to-do  families  of 
the  middle  class,  out  for  an  airing,  stroll  along  in 
amicable  groups ; horsemen,  mounted  on  sturdy 
and  very  bony  little  horses,  canter  past  lightly, 
and  leave  behind  them  a wake  of  dust  that  seems 
in  the  bright  sunlight  a low-lying  golden  cloud. 
Nobody  seems  to  mind  dust  in  Mexico ; it  is  ac- 
cepted placidly  as  one  of  the  accidents  of  nature. 

Along  this  ancient  highway  that  was  old 
when  the  Spaniards  came  into  the  land,  and  that 
retains  so  well  the  flavor  of  its  antiquity,  the 
pot-laden  burros  from  Atzcapotzalco  sedately 
pass,  taking  their  way  by  preference  along  the 
smooth  foot-path,  and  looking  with  reproachful 
eyes  at  whoever,  refusing  to  turn  out  for  them, 
compels  them  to  step  aside  into  the  dusty  road. 
Sometimes  their  load  consists  of  two  great  earth- 
en pots,  of  a size  fit  for  Morgiana’s  oleaginous 
experiment  with  the  Forty  Thieves,  slung  in  bal- 
ance, port  and  starboard,  against  their  sides; 
sometimes  the  load  is  made  up  of  many  small 


pots,  piled  all  over  the  burro,  so  that  he  seems  to 
be  most  strangely  barnacled  with  earthen-ware, 
and  wonder  fills  the  mind  as  to  how  they  all  are 
made  fast  there.  In  any  case  the  load  is  a heavy 
one,  but  the  burro  accepts  it  philosophically,  anil 
makes  the  best  of  his  bad  fortune  by  seizing 
upon  such  of  the  pleasures  of  life  as  his  good 
fortune  places  in  his  way — a bite  of  the  juicy 
grass  that  grows  in  thick  tufts  here  and  there 
along  the  edges  of  the  ditches  beside  the  road, 
or  a sly  nibble  at  some  other  burro’s  lading  of 
vegetables,  or  a hastily  caught  mouthful  of  green 
leaves  from  a bough  low-hanging  across  a gar- 
den wall.  Some  of  these  pleasures,  as  he  well 
knows,  will  entail  upon  him  a thwacking,  but  the 
sensitiveness  of  his  hide  has  been  dulled  by  many 
thwackings,  while  his  insufficiently  fostered  love 
for  green  food  fresh  and  juicy  ever  is  most  keen. 
A resentful  twitching  of  his  tail  will  follow  his 
beating,  but  this  seems  to  be  mainly  for  the  sake 
of  keeping  up  appearances,  for  an  expression  of 
pleased  contentment  lights  up  his  face  as  he 
walks  on,  happily  munching  at  his  stolen  sweets. 

It  is  on  the  homeward  journey,  when  his  load, 
whatcer  it  may  have  been,  is  left  behind,  that 
the  burro  really  enjoys  himself.  Even  on  the 
return  trip  he  is  not  permitted  to  cruise  light, 
for  no  one  would  dream  of  being  so  wasteful — 
to  say  nothing  of  flying  in  the  face  of  the  provi- 
dence that  has  created  burros  for  the  express 
purpose  of  bearing  burdens  perpetually — as  to 
drive  a burro  anywhere  without  a load.  But 
the  cargo  carried  out  of  the  city  always  is  much 
lighter  than  the  cargo  that  is  carried  into  it,  con- 
sisting only  of  such  household  luxuries  or  neces- 
saries as  have  been  bought  with  the  money  gain- 
ed by  the  sale  of  the  inward  load.  By  way  of 
ballasting  his  craft,  the  burro  driver  usually  rides 
on  the  return  trip,  and  such  of  his  family  as  have 
come  along  for  the  sake  of  seeing  the  city  sights 
and  enjoying  a whiff  of  the  city  smells — his  wife 
or  one  of  his  numerous  children — ride  with  him. 
In  thus  ballasting  a burro  it  seems  to  be  desira- 
ble, as  in  the  case  of  cutters,  to  bring  him  well 
down  by  the  stern,  for  which  reason  his  rider  sits 
very  far  aft,  and  if  the  load  consists  of  two  grown 
people,  there  seems  to  be  imminent  danger  that 
the  one  farthest  astern  will  go  overboard.  When 
the  second  rider  is  only  a child,  this  cautious 
method  of  stowing  the  load  is  not  adhered  to; 
the  child  is  just  tumbled  aboard  anywhere  for- 
ward among  the  empty  water  jars  or  empty  pan- 
niers, and  is  taught  to  train  his  legs  out  over  the 
burro’s  bows.  The  child  takes  the  matter  very 
seriously,  holding  tightly  to  the  pack-saddle,  and 
keeping  a sharp  lookout  ahead,  between  the 
burro’s  ears,  for  rough  places  in  the  road. 

The  driver  usually  is  in  an  amiable  frame  of 
mind  upon  the  return  trip,  for  if  good  fortune 
has  attended  him  he  has  sold  his  wares  satisfac- 
torily, and  w ith  a part  of  the  proceeds  of  his  sale 
he  has  lined  his  hide  with  enough  pulque  to  in- 
duce in  him  a very  genial  mood.  He  drums  his 
heels  cheerily  against  the  burro's  flanks;  he 
cries  “ B-u-r-r-r-o !”  in  encouraging  tone  and  with 
quite  unnecessary  frequency,  this  being  the  cry 
by  which,  differently  inflected,  the  ass’s  move- 
ments are  directed ; he  wen  may  give  vent  to  his 
light-heartedness  by  shouting  aloud.  Partly  in 
sympathy,  as  we  reasonably  may  believe,  the  burro 
responds  to  his  driver’s  cheery  demonstrations  in 
kind.  His  little  legs  move  briskly;  he  answers 
the  friendly  calls  by  twitchings  of  his  tail  and  by 
waggings  of  his  ears,  and  he  occasionally  lets 
loose  the  gladness  of  his  heart  in  a far-reaching 
bray.  But  over  and  above  this  rejoicing  for  sym- 
pathy’s sake,  the  burro  has  excellent  reasons  for 
being  glad  upon  his  own  account.  He  knows 
that  he  is  going  home,  which  tender  word  means 
for  him  certainly  a whole  night  of  rest,  and  pos- 
sibly— for  a burro  always  is  contemplating  this 
pleasing  possibility  that  so  rarely  is  realized — a 
really  sufficient  supper.  And  even  by  the  way 
he  has  much  to  be  thankful  for.  Being  in  so 
happy  a mood,  his  master  will  suffer  him  to  stray 
unrebuked  from  the  path  of  burro  rectitude;  his 
bite  at  a branch  over  a garden  wall  is  a good 
joke  on  the  gardener;  his  sly  nibbles  from  an- 
other burro’s  load  a clever  piece  of  stealing  to  be 
laughed  at;  and  where  a tuft  of  fresh  grass 
tempts  him  from  the  highway,  his  master  is  less 
likely  to  cudgel  him  than  to  bid  him,  in  God’s 
name,  to  eat  in  peace — so  soft  and  friendly  are 
the  feelings  which  pulque  engenders  in  the  hu- 
man heart.  Therefore  it  is  not  surprising  that 
the  burro  considers  the  best  in  all  the  twenty-four 
the  hour  in  which,  the  cool  evening  winds  playing 
upon  him  pleasantly,  he  and  his  master  come  out 
blithely  from  the  city  gates,  and  his  little  white 
nose  is  pointed  rather  uncertainly  for  home. 

That  such  small  liberty  of  action  and  such  scant 
friendliness  on  his  master’s  part  suffice  to  bring 
gladness  into  a burro’s  life  affords  pathetic  evi- 
dence of  how  dreary  his  life  must  be.  Labor  is 
not  with  him  as  it  is  with  his  master,  the  mere 
fulcrum  on  which  to  rest  the  lever  of  pleasure, 
but  is  the  very  essence  of  his  existence.  He  is 
at  work  all  the  time.  Of  all  the  burros  whom  it 
has  been  my  good  fortune  to  meet,  I recall  only 
one — save  the  extra  beasts  in  pack-trains,  which 
take  their  loads  in  regular  order — who  was  with- 
out saddle  or  panniers,  and  really  was  taking  his 
ease.  This  fortunate  exception  to  the  rules  of 
burro  life  was  a gray  ass  whom  I met  in  the  town 
of  Cuautla,  a beast  of  fine  and  delicate  finish, 
who  was  standing  in  a little  corral,  shaded  by  a 
great  hedge  of  bananas  nnd  short,  thick-set  palms. 
A wauled  fence  enclosed  the  corral,  cutting  off 
nnv  chance  of  nibbling  at  the  banana  leaves,  and 
in  the  midst  of  his  smnll  kingdom  rny  friend  rest- 
ed in  absolute  idleness.  He  seemed  to  be  dazed 
by  it.  He  did  not  stir  a muscle — not  even  when 
I photographed  him ; and  my  experience  with  all 
live  animals  which  I have  tried  to  photograph, 
and  notably  Mexican  washer-women,  is  that  at 
the  critical  moment  when  the  cap  is  taken  off  the 
camera  they  get  up  and  turn  around.  Sometimes 
it  has  occurred  to  me — his  face  was  turned  away 
from  me  and  I could  not  see  his  eyes — that  this 
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remarkable  a9s  was  asleep.  Assuredly  he  was 
not  at  work. 

Because  of  his  smallness,  and  the  handiness 
with  which  he  can  be  loaded  and  unloaded,  and 
his  patient  gentleness,  the  burro  is  used  mainly 
for  purposes  of  the  domestic  sort  which  I have 
named.  Sometimes  he  carries  bales  of  merchan- 
dise, and  so  is  a part  of  the  grand  affairs  of  life ; 
but  labor  of  this  heavier  and  more  important  sort 
is  usually  performed  by  mules.  The  burro  pre- 
eminently is  an  appendage  to  the  household,  and 
without  him,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say,  the  Mex- 
ican household  would  be  lost. 

For  the  work  in  which  he  is  employed  his  trap- 
pings are  of  the  simplest.  Of  a bridle  he  knows 
nothing.  Sometimes  a halter  may  be  tied  about 
his  head,  but  even  this  is  rare.  He  is  steered 
and  his  pace  is  accelerated  by  much  shouting,  in 
varying  tones,  of  “ B-u-r-r-r-o !”  and  by  blows  upon 
the  head  which  indicate  to  him,  when  he  mani- 
fests a disposition  to  have  a will  of  his  own  in 
regard  to  some  particular  turn  in  the  road,  the 
direction  in  which  it  will  be  well  for  him  to  go. 
The  pack-saddle  that  he  wears  is  a simple  struc- 
ture, in  shape  very  like  a wood-horse,  made  fast 
by  a girth  drawn  so  tightly  that  only  a burro’s 
ribs  could  stand  the  pressure  without  cracking, 
and  further  steadied  by  a crupper  to  hold  the 
load  in  place  during  a scramble  down-hill.  From 
the  saddle  leather  aprons  hang  down  on  each 
Aide — partly  for  the  sake  of  preventing  the  load 
from  chafing  him,  and  partly  that  the  load  may 
be  kept  more  steadily  in  place.  The  panniers 
sometimes  are  of  basket-work,  but  usually  are 
made  of  hide  that  is  stretched  while  green  over 
a wooden  frame  and  so  dried.  As  for  the  amount 
that  can  be  packed  upon  a burro  there  is  no  end 
to  it.  Things  which  would  get  up  of  their  own 
accord  and  tumble  out  of  a wheelbarrow  are 
forced  in  some  mysterious  way  to  remain  steadily 
in  position  upon  the  sharp  peak  of  a burro’s 
back,  and  this  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  at 
times,  being  temporarily  possessed  by  the  devil, 
as  his  master  believes,  he  makes  very  lively  efforts 
to  shake  them  or  rub  them  off.  But  packing  is 
an  art  that  i3  well  understood  in  Mexico,  as  it 
necessarily  must  be  in  a country  where  are  found 
wide,  rich  regions  totally  inaccessible  to  wheels. 

In  the  matter  of  food,  the  burro  eats  what  it 
pleases  the  saints  to  send  him ; and  to  the  dis- 
credit of  the  saints  the  fact  must  be  stated  that 
this  is  very  little  indeed.  Grain  he  probably 
never  tastes  at  all,  unless  some  lucky  chance 
gives  him  the  opportunity  to  steal  a stray  mouth- 
ful from  a broken  sack.  Grass  he  gets  during 
the  dry  season  only  by  bites  here  and  there  along 
the  road-side,  and  his  nearest  normal  approach 
to  it  is  his  cropping  at  the  aquatic  weeds  which 
grow  in  the  < meywV/*  that  in  the  valley  of  Mexico 
run  parallel  .to  many  of  the  country  roads.  In 
the  rainy  season  he  fares  better,  for  then  the 
giass  sprouts  freely,  and  he  is  at  liberty  to  eat 
his  fill  of  it.  It  is  for  only  three  months  in  the 
year, however,  that  this  good-luck  attends  him; 
during  the  nine  long  months  of  sunshine  he  for 
the  most  part  lines  his  unfortunate  inside  with 
nothing  more  palatable  than  the  fleshy  leaves 
of  the  nopal  cactus,  and  doubtless,  such  is  the 
sweetness  of  his  spirit,  thanks  Heaven  that  his 
master  has  the  grace,  when  giving  him  such  sorry 
fare,  to  shear  the  leaves  of  their  thorns. 

Indeed,  it  is  this  unfailing  patient  sweetness 
of  disposition  under  constant  trials  of  mind  and 
bodv  that  makes  the  burro  an  exemplar  of  what 
we  arrogantly  style  the  higher  virtues  of  human- 
ity. In  his  gentle  soul  malice  has  no  abiding- 
place  ; anger,  save  momentarily,  under  sore  press- 
ure, when  he  may  give  vent  to  his  feelings  by  a 
casual  kick,  is  not  a part  of  his  nature,  and  he 
possesses  an  infinite  capacity  for  forgiving  wrong. 
In  his  dealings  with  his  kind,  moreover,  he  dis- 
plays the  same  geninl  qualities  which  are  so 
creditably  displayed  by  him  in  his  intercourse 
with  man.  There  is  indeed  no  sight  in  all  na- 
ture that  stirs  the  heart  more  sensibly  with  af- 
fectionate emotion  than  that  of  two  burros,  wheth- 
er they  tie  old  friends  or  only  chance  acquaint- 
ances of  the  road,  gently  rubbing  noses  together 
in  simple  but  sincere  expression  of  a well-ground- 
ed mutual  esteem. 

Truly  it  is  a reasonable  and  commendable  ten- 
dency on  the  part  of  those  who  would  keep  sweet 
the  milk  of  human  kindness  that  is  within  them, 
to  draw  near  in  a spirit  of  warm  friendliness  to 
this  gentle-natured  creature,  who  uniformly  re- 
turns good  service  for  ill  use,  who  accepts  mis- 
fortune with  the  calm  indifference  of  a Stoic  phi- 
losopher, and  who  so  readily,  for  even  trifling 
favors,  exhibits  that  affectionate  gratitude  which 
is  begotten  only  of  a warm  and  honest  heart. 


WHEN  DOES  AN  ATHLETE 
GROW  OLD? 

BY  MALCOLM  W.  FORD. 

The  length  of  time  that  athletes  retain  their 
physical  vigor  is  much  disputed.  Whenever  there 
is  a case  of  an  athlete  breaking  down,  it  is  gener- 
ally made  public  in  rather  a prominent  way.  It 
is  quite  natural  that  those  who  do  not  break  down 
should  not  attract  so  much  attention  as  those  who 
do.  It  is  an  easy  matter,  going  by  simple  statis- 
tics, to  tell  how  long  So-and-so  has  competed  suc- 
cessfully in  athletic  contests;  but  it  is  not  easy 
to  determine,  if  one  is  found  to  have  been  re- 
markably short  or  remarkably  long  lived,  whether 
it  was  tile  past  competitions  which  used  him  up, 
or  his  regular  habits  which  enabled  him  to  attain 
a more  than  ordinary  age. 

If  amateur  athletes  were  taken  as  subjects,  it 
would  be  almost  impossible  to  arrive  at  any 
stated  figure  to  represent  how  many  years  or 
months  they  remain  in  what  might  be  called 
“vigorous  bodily  training”;  for,  as  a rule,  this 
class  does  not  remain  in  continuous  training  long 
enough  to  be  valuable  as  a basis  for  compilation. 
Amateurs  generally  begin  athletic  sports  when  at 
school  or  college,  and  the  prominent  ones  eon- 
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tinue  them  until  their  business  responsibilities 
become  so  great  that  continued  athletic  practice 
becomes  inconvenient  or  irksome.  Their  best  ef- 
forts being  spent  in  their  daily  vocation,  they  do 
not  feel  like  devoting  any  portion  of  their  time 
of  recreation  to  any  kind  of  physical  work.  No 
matter  how  great  an  athlete  one  is,  it  will  take 
but  a few  months  of  living  under  such  circum- 
stances to  destroy  nearly  all  desire  or  ambition 
to  keep  up  his  high  athletic  standard.  One  can 
easily  see  how,  with  the  majority  of  amateurs,  this 
would  be  the  case,  and  the  reason  why  this  class 
does  not  remnin  longer  in  competition  than  it 
does  is  not  because  their  vigor  has  been  im- 
paired, but  simply  on  account  of  their  energy  be- 
ing used  in  ways  other  than  for  athletics. 

With  the  professional  athlete  it  is  quite  the  re- 
verse. Fine  physical  condition  with  him  is  an  ob- 
ject to  attain,  to  which  he  generally  gives  prefer- 
ence over  everything  else.  My  attention  was  drawn 
to  this  subject  about  six  years  ago  by  meeting  a 
professional  athlete  named  Donald  Pinnie.  Din- 
nie  told  me  he  was  then  fifty-two  years  of  age,  but 
he  was  still  going  around  this  country  competing 
in  whatever  games  he  thought  worth  his  while, 
and  in  the  heavy-weight  competitions  he  was  still 
quite  successful.  Being  surprised  at  his  age,  he 
told  me  that  he  had  competed  in  nil  the  big  games 
in  Scotland,  where  he  was  born,  since  he  was 
seventeen  or  eighteen  years  of  age,  and  that  un- 
til he  was  thirty-five  or  thirty-six  he  was  just  as 
good  nt  running  and  jumping  as  he  ever  was,  and 
until  he  was  forty-five  he  considered  himself  fully 
as  good  at  throwing  weights  as  ever.  He  also 
said  that  if  it  had  not  been  for  an  injury  to  his 
ankle  he  thought  he  could  have  continued  his 
running  and  jumping  for  some  years  after  the 
time  he  stopped  that  branch  of  competition. 

Nearly  all  can  understand  that  the  first  part 
in  athletics  in  which  a man  fails  would  be  games 
that  require  unusual  activity,  and  that  those  re- 
quiring simply  a slow,  muscular  effort  could  be 
indulged  in  for  a comparatively  much  longer  time 
than  those  requiring  activity.  Dinnie,  it  seems, 
considered  that  at  forty  years  of  age  he  would 
have  been  as  good  at  games  requiring  much  ac- 
tivity as  when  he  was  ten  or  fifteen  years  young- 
er, and  also  said  that  in  the  slower  games,  such 
as  throwing  weights,  he  remained  ns  good  as  ever; 
only  about  half  a dozen  years  longer  than  he  con- 
sidered he  should  have  for  running  and  jumping. 
Some  may  think  that  Dinnie  is  a rare  exception, 
and  that,  as  a rule,  athletes  who  have  competed 
in  hard  contests  for  a few  years,  whether  they  nre 
amateurs  or  professionals,  will  not  make  such  a 
showing  as  Dinnie  did  at  middle  life.  To  give 
the  reader  a little  idea  of  what  Dinnie  was  when 
at  the  age  of  fifty-two,  I will  mention  a few  per- 
formances which  I saw  him  do.  His  weight  was 
then  210  pounds  in  athletic  costume,  and  he  was 
six  feet  and  half  an  inch  tall.  He  threw  a 16- 
pound  hammer, with  a 4-foot  handle,  from  a stand 
over  100  feet,  and  it  is  doubtful  if  W.  L.  Coudon, 
C.  A.  J.  Queckberner,  or  F.  L.  Lambrecht,  who 
are  the  three  finest  amateur  hammer  throwers 
from  a stand  in  this  country,  could  beat  him. 
Dinnie  also  put  the  16-pound  shot  over  42  feet, 
and  threw  the  56-pound  weight  over  26  feet.  He 
could  clear  close  to  10  feet  for  a standing  broad 
jump  without  dumb-bells,  and  could  easily  do  5 
feet  at  the  running  high  jump.  At  tossing  the 
caber,  which  is  essentially  a very  heavy  game,  he 
was  about  as  good  as  ever.  On  account  of  the 
great  difference  in  length  and  weight  of  cabers 
used,  figures  concerning  distances  reached  at  the 
game  are  useless.  Dinnie  could  easily  clear  9 
feet  at  the  pole  vault.  No  better  way  of  de- 
scribing his  unusual  athletic  ability  at  that  age 
can  be  found  than  bv  mentioning  that  he  could 
have  easily  qualified  in  the  programme  which  is 
used  for  the  decision  of  the  amateur  genera  at  i- 
letic  championship  of  this  country. 

No  amateur  athlete  yet  known  could  be  used 
as  such  a forcible  example  as  Donald  Dinnie  in 
proving  that  if  athletes  take  care  of  themselves 
they  can  be  physically  as  vigorous  at  forty  years 
of  age  as  at  thirty.  But 't  is  not  the  fact  of  their 
previous  competitions  which  makes  them  such 
poor  criterions.  There  are,  however,  some  men 
in  this  class  whose  records  of  to-day  are  fully  as 
good,  if  not  a little  better,  than  when  they  might 
have  been  thought  to  be  in  their  prime.  Mr. 
Queckberner  is  now  thirty-two  years  of  age,  and 
is  better  than  ever.  He  has  been  competing  for 
over  thirteen  years.  L.  F,.  Myers,  the  celebrated 
middle-distance  runner,  was  as  good  in  1888  as 
he  was  in  any  one  of  the  previous  ten  years  of 
his  competitions.  Myers  has  without  doubt  run 
more  races,  and  harder  races,  than  any  man  on 
record,  and  he  has  not  competed  for  a year  simply 
because  he  is  too  busy  with  other  matters.  Nearly 
all  amateur  athletes  draw  out  of  competition  be- 
fore their  records,  in  proportion  to  the  number  of 
years  they  have  competed,  can  be  used  satisfac- 
torily in  determining  whether  or  not  they  are 
failing  or  gaining  in  bodily  vigor.  Very  few  ath- 
letes retire  from  competition  if  they  can  still  win  ; 
but  the  fact  of  one  not  being  able  to  come  up  to 
ability  which  he  had  shown  several  years  previ- 
ously should  not  be  taken  as  a conclusive  sign  that 
his  former  exertions  were  too  much  for  his  pre- 
sent and  future  ones.  In  such  cases  the  truth  is 
that  they  have  not  the  same  physical  vigor  that 
they  once  had  ; but  it  is  generally  because  their 
increasing  daily  duties  leave  no  energy  to  be  used 
in  physical  recreation.  Their  muscular  system 
then  liegins  to  fail,  and  although  they  are  in  first- 
rate  health,  still  they  are  not  so  strong  and  active 
as  they  once  were. 

If  these  same  men  were  suddenly  relieved  of 
their  daily  responsibilities,  and  began  again  to 
lead  a .thoroughly  healthful,  active,  out-door  life, 
they  probably  would  accumulate  enough  physical 
energy  which  would  make  them  just  as  good  and 
perhaps  better  athletes  than  they  might  have  been 
five,  ten,  or  fifteen  years  before,  provided  that 
they  had  not  passed  the  age  when  one  is  supposed 
to  begin  to  stand  still.  At  many  gymnasiums 
both  here  and  iu  Europe  the  instructors  are  gen- 


erally men  in  middle 
life,  and  a short  con- 
versation with  them 
as  to  how  their  pre- 
sent physical  ability 
compares  with  wlmt 
it  was  when  much 
younger  is  convin- 
cing that  they  con- 
sider themselves  fully 
as  good  as  at  an  age 
when  most  people 
would  consider  them 
to  be  at  their  very 
best. 


WASHINGTON 

SENATORS. 


Watson  C.  Squire, 
ex-Governor  of  Wash- 
ington Territory,  and 
Senator-elect  of  the 
new  State  of  Wash- 
ington, is  a man  of 
broad  experience.  He 
served  in  the  war, 
first  in  the  Nineteenth 
New  York  Infantry, 
in  which  he  rose 
from  private  to  First 
Lieutenant  of  Com- 
pany F.  He  was  mus- 
tered out  honorably 
after  serving  on  the 
Upper  Potomac  til’, 
the  fall  of  1861. 

For  a year  he  studied 
law  iu  the  office  of  Judge  Rufus  P.  Ranncy  at 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  and  was  admitted  to  practice 
in  the  Supreme  Court  of  Ohio.  In  the  fall  of 
1862,  in  response  to  President  Lincoln’s  call 
for  more  troops,  he  raised  a company  of  sharp- 
shooters, and  afterward  was  placed  in  command 
of  the  First  Battalion  of  Ohio  Sharp-shooters. 
He  served  in  all  the  battles  of  the  Army  of  the 
Cumberland,  including  the  battles  of  Chicka- 
mnuga,  Chattanooga,  and  Nashville.  In  the  lat- 
ter part  of  his  service  he  was  Judge-Advocate  on 
the  staff  of  Major-General  Rousseau,  and  also  on 
the  staff  of  Major-General  George  H.  Thomas. 

At  the  close  of  the  war  he  was  employed  by 
the  Remington  fire-arm  establishment,  and  visit- 
ed the  capitals  of  Russia,  Spain,  Turkey,  Mexico, 
and  other  countries.  One  contract  made  was  with 
France  for  *15,000,000  worth  of  fire  arms.  Mr. 
Squire  was  born  at  Cape  Vincent,  New  York,  on 
May  18, 1838.  He  attended  school  at  Fallev  In- 
stitute, and  later  graduated  from  the  Wesleyan 
University  at  Middleton.  Connecticut,  in  the  class 
of  1859.  He  first  studied  law  in  the  office  of 
Judge  Ezra  Graves  at  Herkimer,  New  York,  but 
afterward  taught  school  till  going  to  war.  In 
1879  he  went  to  Washington  Territory,  was  ap- 
pointed Governor  by  President  Arthur  in  1884, 
and  in  other  ways  has  been  identified  with  the 
progress  of  that  commonwealth.  His  first  re- 
port to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  was  pro- 
nounced by  Secretary  Teller  as  the  best  report 
ever  given  by  any  Governor  of  any  Territory. 
He  has  done  as  much  as  any  one  for  the  d»vel- 
opment  and  creation  of  the  new  Stab*  that  has 
now  honored  him  with  its  first  Senatorship. 

John  Board  Allen,  who  on  the  20th  inst.  was 
chosen  to  represent  the  new  and  vigorous  State 
of  Washington  in  the  United  States  Senate,  was 
born  at  Crawfordsville,  Montgomery  County,  In- 
diana, May  18,  1845,  and  is  therefore  nearly  forty- 
five  years  of  age.  He  lived  at  or  near  his  native 


Mein  grazinus,  mishter,  look  at  dot!  Yon  vwant 


town,  educating  himself  as  best  he  could  for  the 
future  that  for  him  has  been  full  of  well-earned 
honors,  until  the  spring  of  1 864,  when,  at  the  call 
of  Abraham  Lincoln  for  75,000  more  men  to  As- 
sist in  crushing  the  great  rebellion,  he,  although 
not  yet  nineteen  years  of  age,  enlisted  in  the  1 38th 
Indiana  Infantry,  and  served  in  Tennessee  and 
Alabama  until  mustered  out  in  1865.  With  his 
parents  he  then  became  a resident  of  Rochester, 
Minnesota,  where  for  a year  he  served  as  agent 
for  a firm  of  grain  men.  Next  he  read  law  in 
the  office  of  Judge  Wilson,  of  Rochester,  and 
soon  entered  the  law  school  at  Ann  Arbor,  Mich- 
igan. In  1869  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  and 
in  1870  became  a resident  of  Olympia,  the  pre- 
sent capital  of  the  new  State,  where  he  opened 
an  office  in  the  public  reading-room,  of  which  he 
became  the  custodian,  at  a salary  of  $15  a month. 
At  this  time  there  was  in  all  that  broad  territory 
no  familiar  face,  no  one  with  whom  he  could 
claim  acquaintance.  And  yet,  with  no  helping 
hand  or  friendly  influence  to  assist,  within  a 
twelvemonth  his  practice  had  grown  to  unprece- 
dented dimensions  for  one  so  young,  and  he  then 
came  to  be  regarded  as  a lawyer  of  great  prom- 
ise and  an  orator  of  unusual  force  and  ability, 
and  although  but  twenty-five  years  of  age,  took 
rank  as  the  peer  of  such  legal  lights  as  ex-Chief- 
Justiee  B.  F.  Dennison,  ex-Justices  0.  B.  McFad- 
den,  J.  E.  Wyche,  Hon.  Elwood  Evans,  Governor 
Elisha  P.  Ferry,  and  others  of  more  than  local 
reputation.  In  1875  he  was  appointed  United 
States  Attorney  for  Washington  Territory,  and  iu 
this  position  for  over  ten  years,  through  the  ad- 
ministrations of  Grant,  Hayes,  and  Arthur  he 
served  with  distinction.  In  1881  he  made  the 
city  of  Walla-Walla  his  abiding-place,  where  he 
has  built  up  what  is  probably  the  most  lucrative 
as  well  as  most  successful  practice  of  any  attor- 
ney in  eastern  Washington.  He  is  a man  most 
affable,  court»*ous,  easy  of  approach,  careful  in 
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what  he  promises  or  docs,  faithful  to  his  friends, 
and  of  the  most  unswerving  integrity,  as  well  as 
a patriot  and  most  excellent  citizen  and  neigh- 
bor. In  1887  he  was  chosen  to  represent  Wash- 
ington in  Congress  by  a majority  of  7371  over 
his  Democratic  opponent,  Charles  S.  Voorhees, 
who  for  two  terms  had  been  the  Territorial  Dele- 
gate, aud  his  defeat  of  Mr.  Voorhees,  himself  one 
of  the  most  popular  and  able  men  of  Washing- 
ton, is  one  of  the  most  emphatic  evidences  of  Mr. 
Allen’s  popularity  and  force  of  character,  and 
although  he  was  not  permitted  to  take  his  seat 
in  Congress,  yet  by  his  industry  and  energy  he 
obtained  from  the  government  much  that  was  of 
great  benefit  to  the  Territory,  and  proved  in  many 
ways  that  he  was  not  only  faithful  to  his  friends, 
but  a zealous  servant  of  the  whole  people,  who 
have  recognized  his  faithfulness  and  abilities  by 
choosing  him  for  the  most  honorable  place  they 
could  bestow. 


THE  TRIALS  OF  INVESTORS. 

Tradition  has  popularized  and  fixed  in  the 
public  mind  the  idea  that  the  early  winter  months 
are  a special  season  for  making  investments.  It 
is  easy  to  see  how  this  has  come  about.  The 
tradition  is  based  upon  a practice  that  in  the 
early  days  of  the  business  history  of  the  country 
must  have  been  wellnigh  universal.  To  an  ex- 
tent the  practice  is  still  in  vogue,  since  there  is  a 
large  number  of  people  whose  business  or  income 
from  other  sources  is  such  that  they  are  able  to 
add  to  their  investments  every  year,  but  who  can- 
not determine  the  amount  available  for  that  pur- 
pose until  their  accounts  for  the  year  are  virtu- 


ally closed,  or  at  least  made  up.  The  disburse- 
ments that  are  made  on  account  of  interest  at  the 
end  of  the  year  are  much  larger  than  on  any 
other  day  for  making  such  payments,  a fact  that 
has  also  contributed  to  unusual  activity  in  the 
investment  market  just  before  and  after  Janu- 
ary 1st.  It  is  true  that  owing  to  the  constantly 
increasing  volume  of  capital  seeking  investment, 
and  the  distribution  of  interest  days,  especially 
by  corporations,  throughout  the  year,  the  impor- 
tance of  the  two  or  three  weeks  immediately  pre- 
ceding and  following  New-Year’s  Day  has  been 
to  an  extent  diminished.  Still,  as  before  noted, 
there  is  a large  number  to  whom  the  period  is 
most  interesting,  yet  full  of  perplexity,  because  it 
brings  up  for  their  decision  many  questions  of 
paramount  importance  to  them  and  those  whom 
they  care  for. 

Not  a day  passes  without  bringing  home  to 
those  whose  business  it  is  to  assist  the  investor 
in  placing  his  money  cumulative  evidence  of  the 
difficulties  that  attend  their  joint  labors.  And 
the  worst  of  it  is  that  the  difficulties  seem  to  be 
on  the  increase  rather  than  diminishing.  They 
do  not  consist  entirely  in  trying  to  avoid  unsafe 
or  injudicious  investments,  but,  indeed,  include 
the  work  of  finding  anything  that  is  at  all  satis- 
factory. The  enormous  sums  of  money  ready  to 
absorb  all  offerings  of  first-class  securities  makes 
the  competition  for  them  much  sharper  than 
one  would  infer  from  the  present  condition  of 
business  on  the  Stock  Exchange.  As  a matter 
of  fact,  large  investments  are  no  longer  made  in 
the  Stock  Exchange,  but  over  the  counters  of 
large  jobbers  in  bonds  and  other  investment 
securities,  or  through  syndicates.  But  these,  ac- 
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cording  to  all  accounts,  have  very  light  lines  of 
securities  on  hand,  and  the  busy  season  is  already 
upon  them.  Some  idea  may  be  formed  of  the 
demands  that  are  likely  to  be  made  upon  them 
by  reflecting  upon  the  millions  of  dollars  that  the 
great  insurance  companies  must  invest  safely 
yet  profitably  every  year,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
trust  requirements  that  must  be  filled.  The  bar- 
ren condition  of  the  market  may  be  comprehend- 
ed by  noting  that  there  are  practically  no  new 
railway  bonds  coming  out,  and  the  development 
of  our  transportation  system  has  always  been 
looked  upon  as  a prolific  source  of  supply.  The 
only  large  amounts  of  railway  bonds  likely  to  be 
offered  will  not  begin  to  supply  the  demand.  It 
may  be  noted  that  the  Atchison,  Topeka,  and  San- 
ta Fe  Railroad  Company  recently  offered  to  its 
stockholders  twelve  and  a half  million  of  its  new 
consolidated  mortgage  four  per  cent,  bonds,  and 
in  spite  of  an  active  six  per  cent,  money  mar- 
ket, the  subscriptions  to  the  issue  were  fifty  per 
cent,  in  excess  of  the  amount  offered.  A similar 
amount  of  bonds  will  soon  be  offered  to  the  stock- 
holders of  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad,  and 
will  doubtless  be  at  once  absorbed  in  the  same 
way.  If  it  should  become  necessary  to  sell  a new 
security  of  the  Missouri,  Kansas,  and  Texas  Rail- 
way in  connection  with  the  reorganization,  it  is 
safe  to  assume  that  the  greater  part  of  the  issue 
will  be  spoken  for  the  moment  a decision  re- 
garding the  matter  is  arrived  at.  There  are  no 
other  large  issues  in  sight. 

Two  securities  that  have  absorbed  large  quan- 
tities of  investment  money  are  for  different  rea- 
sons falling  into  disfavor.  One  is  the  Western 
farm  mortgage;  the  other,  government  bonds. 
Recent  developments  are  having  a salutary  effect 
in  checking  the  passion  for  the  large  rates  of  in- 
terest paid  upon  farm  mortgage  loans.  Prob- 
ably the  great  majority  of  those  obligations  will 
turn  out  all  right,  but  the  temptation  to  do  busi- 
ness in  them,  to  force  them  on  the  public  on  ac- 
count of  the  high  commissions  paid  all  around, 
has  unquestionably  impaired  the  value  of  the 
total.  The  high  price  of  the  four  per  cent,  bonds 
of  the  United  States,  and  the  nearness  of  the 
four  and  a half  per  cents,  to  maturity,  together 
with  action  of  the  Treasury  Department  in  con- 
stantly lowering  the  price  it  pays  for  them,  are 
circumstances  that  seem  calculated  to  drive 
holders  out  of  those  bonds  rather  than  to  invite 
investments  in  them.  Foreign  investors  have 
developed  in  their  own  waV  a comparatively  new 
source  of  investment  in  this  country,  namely,  in 
the  aggregation  and  capitalization  of  large  in- 
dustrial concerns.  Within  the  last  twelve 
months  millions  of  foreign  capital  have  been 
transferred  to  this  couutry  to  pay  for  the  control 
of  breweries,  flour-mills,  iron-works,  and  other 
manufacturing  establishments.  It  may  be  sug- 
gested that  we  too  have  experimented  with  in- 
dustrial enterprises,  as,  for  instance,  the  Cotton 
Oil  Trust,  the  Sugar  Refineries  Company,  and  the 
National  Lead  Trust,  and  have  found  them  any- 
thing but  satisfactory,  even  on  a speculative 
basis.  But  there  is  a wide  difference  between 
the  American  and  the  British  methods  of  dealing 
with  industrial  enterprises.  The  former  con- 
sists in  issuing  anywhere  from  three  to  five  dol- 
lars in  securities  against  every  dollar  of  appraised 
value,  and  in  making  haste  to  offer  the  securities, 
but  no  confidences,  to  the  public.  The  scheme, 
in  a word,  is  a blind  pool  with  plenty  of  water  in 
it.  On  the  contrary,  the  English  investor  does 
not  go  into  an  industrial  enterprise  until  the 
property  has  been  thoroughly  examined  by  com- 
petent experts,  and  its  books  overhauled  by  pro- 
fessional accountants  from  London,  where  the 
reputations  of  public  auditors  amount  to  some- 
thing. Then  the  concern,  if  accepted,  is  capital- 
ized on  the  basis  of  its  value  and  its  earnings, 
and  its  securities  have  a standing  that  is  not  ap- 
proached bv  any  of  the  trust  stocks  that  are 
actively  dealt  in  on  the  .Stock  Exchange.  The 
business  of  investing  foreign  capital  in  this  way 
has  become  so  extensive  and  is  so  profitable  that 
two  companies  have  recently  been  organized  and 
successfully  floated  the  scope  of  which  is  to 
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facilitate  the  making  of  these  international  in- 
vestments. 

In  the  present  condition  of  the  investment  mar- 
ket it  would  seem  that  the  example  of  English  in- 
vestors were  well  worth  considering,  and  certain- 
ly their  methods  are  deserving  of  imitation.  It 
is  useless  to  disguise  the  fact  that  in  spite  of  the 
decided  improvement  in  the  railway  situation  in 
every  important  respect,  there  is  still  a lack  of 
confidence  in  railway  management  and  securities. 
How  quickly  it  would  be  revived— indeed  how 
difficult  it  would  have  been  to  dissipate  it — if  the 
accounts  of  every  railway  corporation  were  sub- 
jected; as  they  are  in  Eugland,  to  the  scrutiny  of 
first-class  public  accountants.  The  public  has 
been  fooled  too  often,  and  Wall  Street,  because 
the  scene  of  its  despoliation,  is  suffering  in  conse- 
quence. Wall  Street  can  improve  its  condition, 
and  at  the  same  time  win  back  and  serve  its  now 
enlightened  but  apathetic  clienltle,  by  insisting 
upon  prompt,  lucid,  and  detailed  statements  of 
all  the  facts  relative  to  every  corporation  the  se- 
curities of  which  are  dealt  in  upon  the  floor  of 
the  Stock  Exchange.  Collin  Armstrong. 

New  York,  Friday , November  22, 18S9. 


THE  SEAT  OF  PAIN  AND  PLEASURE, 
The  nervous  system,  often  suffers  a diminution  of 
vigor,  and  causes  nieiital  nnnoynnee,  and  even  posi- 
tive disturbance,  without  diseuse  in  the  sensoriura 
itself.  It  acts  as  a mere  reflector,  in  many  cases,  of 
inaction  in  the  Btomach,  and  consequently  of  incom- 
plete assimilation  of  the  food  by  the  blood.  This  of 
course  weakens  it,  in  common  with  the  rest  of  the 
tissues,  and  renders  it  less  nble  to  bear  without  suffer- 
ing an  ordinary  straiu  that  would  make  no  impression 
upon  strong  nerves.  To  supply  a deficit  of  strength, 
and  remedy  a snpersensitiveness  in  the  nerves  incident 
to  a lack  of  vigor,  Hostetler’s  Stomach  Bitters  is  far 
better  adapted  than  any  mere  nervine  or  simple  tonic, 
since  the  offspring  of  its  use,  complete  digestion,  is 
the  vigorous  and  early  parent  of  nerve  force  and 
quietude.  Malarial  attacks,  rheumatism,  bowel,  liver, 
nnd  kidney  complaints  succumb  to  the  Bitters.— [Adr] 


JUST  THE  THING  FOR  A HOLIDAY  PRESENT. 

Happy  homes  make  happy  hearts.  Home  games 
arc  magnets  for  the  family  circle.  To  be  happy 
play  “ Ilulma.”  It  possesses  remarkable  fascination 
for  children  as  well  as  adults. 

“Halma”  will  be  sent  ftee  to  auy  address  on  re- 
ceipt of  one  dollar. 

E.  I.  Hoksaian,  Publisher,  SO  am’  S2  William  St.,  N.  Y. 
— lAdv.] 


SIMPLY  PERFECT. 

Tub  Union  Pacific  Railway,  “The Overland  Route,” 
has  equipped  its  trains  with  dining-cars  of  the  latest 
pattern,  aud  on  and  after  August  isth  the  patrons  of 
its  fast  trains  between  Council  Bluffs  and  Denver, 
and  between  Council  Bluffs  and  Portland,  Ore.,  will 
be  provided  with  delicious  meals,  the  best  the  market 
affords,  perfectly  served,  at  76  cents  each.  Pullman’s 
Palace  Car  Co.  will  have  charge  of  the  service  on 
these  cars.— [Adtt.J 


IMPERIAL  GRANUM 

Is  the  safest,  most  reliable,  and  wholesome  Food 
for  Infants  and  Children.  The  most  nourishing, 
strengthening,  and  delicious  Food  for  Nursing 
Mothers, Invalids,Convalesceuts,  aud  the  Aged.-[Ad».] 


Nioiioujon’s  Liquid  Bread  contains  no  adulteration. 
It  is  the  beverage  to  build  up  the  constitution  aud 
supply  new  strength. — [Adtt.] 


ADVICE  TO  MOTHERS. 

Mbs.  Winslow’s  Soothing  Syrup  should  always  be 
used  for  children  teething.  It  soothes  the  ctfild,  soft- 
ens the  gnms,  allays  all  pain,  cures  wind  colic,  and  is 
the  best  remedy  for  diarrhoea.  25c.  a bottle.— [A  uc.] 


BROWN’S  HOUSEHOLD  PANACEA, 

"Tlie  Grent  Pain  Reliever,”  enres 
Cramps,  colic,  colds ; all  pains.  25  cts.  a bottle. -[A  du.J 


Cobnkll’s  Benzoin  Soap  is  recommended  by  Phy- 
sicians as  being  the  best  skin  Soap  made.  25  cenls- 
Druggists,  or  Box  2148,  New  York.— [Adv.] 


Blair’s  Pills  — Great  English  Gout  and  Rheumatic 
Remedy.  Sure,  Prompt,  aud  Effective.  At  druggisis. 
— [Adv.] 


Anoostcba  Bittkbs  are  the  best  remedy  for  remov- 
ing indigestion.  Sold  by  druggists.— [Ad®.] 


Dr.  Lyon’s  Perfkot  Tooth  Powder.  Whitens  the 
teeth  and  purifies  the  breath.  25  cents.— [A dr.] 


USE  BROWN’S  CAMPHORATED  SAPONACEOUS 
DENTIFRICE  for  the  TEETH.  DELICIOUS.  25c. 
— [Ad®.] 


The  nsc  of  Ayer’s  Sarsaparilla  purifies  the  blood, 
stimulates  the  secretions,  and  imparts  new  life  and 
vigor  to  every  function  of  the  body.  For  nearly  half 
a century  it  lias  remained  unrivalled  as  the  best  blood 
medicine  ever  discovered.  Be  convinced  by  a trial.— 
[Adv.] 
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NANCIEBEL: 

A TALE  OF  STRATFORD-ON-AVON. 

BY  WILLIAM  BLACK, 

Author  op  “A  Princess  of  Thule,”  “ Maclkod  of  Dark,”  “Shandon  Bells,”  “ Yolandk,”  “Prisck  Fortunatcs,”  etc.,  etc. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

NEW  FRIENDS. 

FOR  Mr.  Richard,  Stratford-on-Avon  was  an 
empty  town  after  the  departure  of  Nancic- 
bel.  He  used  to  wander  all  round  the  neighbor- 
hood— through  the  meadows,  down  by  the  river, 
or  along  the  Weir  Brake;  or  again  he  would  go 
away  up  to  the  top  of  Bardon  Hill,  and  survey 
the  wide  landscape,  identifying  almost  every  fea- 
ture of  it  with  some  recollection  of  his  lost  Nancy. 
Here  was  a lane  in  which  she  had  made  shy  con- 
fession of  her  love,  and  sworn  sweet  vows  of  con- 
stancy until  death ; yonder  was  the  highway  in 
whici),  not  a fortnight  thereafter,  they  had  had  a 
furious  quarrel ; and  still  further  along,  the  point 
at  which  she  had-  become  suddenly  penitent,  and 
had  wept  mild  tears  of  contrition.  He  even  went 
into  the  little  shop  in  the  High  Street  and  begged 
Miss  Kate  Marlow  to  allow  him  to  visit,  in  soli- 
tude and  silence,  the  vacant  little  court-yard  in 
which  Nanciebel  and  he  had  conjured  up  so  many 
fair  dreams  and  visions  of  the  future.  Sister 
Kate  was  sympathetic,  and  understood  ; she  left 
him  to  himself,  and  gave  him  ample  opportunity 
to  become  as  miserable  as  he  wished.  But  one 
afternoon  Miss  Kate  had  a more  definite  favor 
to  bestow  on  him. 

“ I had  a letter  from  Nancy  this  morning,”  she 
said,  at  the  door  of  the  shop.  “ I was  wondering 
she  did  not  write;  but  she  said  she  waited  until 
she  got  settled.  Would  you  like  to  see  it?” 

“Oh  yes,”  said  he,  eagerly,  “for  she  won’t 
write  to  me  until  the  eud  of  next  week.  Of 
course  I am  anxious  to  know  how  she  takes  to 
the  place.” 

Therewith  he  followed  Nanciebel’s  sister  in- 
side, and  she  went  and  got  the  letter.  It  was  a 
long  and  elaborate  composition,  showing  care  as 
regards  the  handwriting;  no  doubt  Nancy  was 
already  practising.  But  it  was  the  contents  that 
interested  Mr.  Richard — and  surprised  him.  He 
expected  that  Nanciebel  would  be  complaining  of 
her  sad  fortune;  pining  for  absent  friends;  re- 
calling the  pleasant  hours  she  had  passed  with 
those  she  loved  most;  and  wondering  when  her 
period  of  lone  banishment  was  to  be  over.  No- 
thing of  the  kind.  In  this  letter  Nancy  seemed 
rather  to  be  giving  herself  airs.  Her  sister  was 
told  of  all  the  elegancies  of  life  at  the  vicarage, 
even  to  the  ringing  of  a dressing-bell  before  din- 
ner, and  was  given  to  understand  that  Nancy 
was  put  in  a position  of  perfect  equality  with  the 
vicar’s  daughters,  and  even  treated  with  consid- 
eration and  respect  by  the  lady  house- keeper — 
somewhat  awful  person,  as  it  appeared — who 
presided  over  the  establishment.  Mention  was 
made  of  the  Stanhope  phaeton  which  had  awaited 
her  at  the  station.  The  garden  of  the  vicarage 
communicated  with  that  of  Holiwell  Court  (Hon. 
G.  Stapleton,  brother  of  Lord  de  Vaux  and  Esk) ; 
and  as  the  vicar’s  family  had  the  free  run  of  the 
place,  Nancy,  when  the  two  young  ladies  were  at 
their  morning’s  tasks,  would  sometimes  wander 
into  the  hot-houses,  where  the  Scotch  head  gar- 
dener told  her  the  Latin  name3  of  the  plants,  and 
otherwise  introduced  her  to  the  science  of  botany. 
And  so  Mr.  Richard  read  on,  momentarily  ex- 
pecting some  reference  to  himself,  but  finding  no 
such  thing.  He  handed  back  those  closely  scrib- 
bled sheets,  and  thanked  Miss  Kate.  Then  he 
walked  away  home,  rather  dispirited. 

But  a very  different  letter  arrived  at  Woodend 
toward  the  close  of  the  following  week.  There 
was  no  showing  off  or  pride  of  place,  but  the  out- 
pourings and  tender  confidences  of  an  innocent 
young  soul,  that  might  have  melted  a heart  of 
stone.  Oh,  for  the  happy  days,  never  to  be  re- 
called, which  she  had  passed  with  her  dear  Rich- 
ard in  that  beloved  Stratford  town  ! Here  she 
was  all  alone,  far,  far  from  friends,  with  no  one 
to  cheer  her  or  comfort  her,  with  the  future  all 
grown  dark  and  hopeless.  The  night  brought 
wakeful  hours  of  memory,  and  weeping  over  by- 
gone happiness;  the  morning  brought  with  it  a 
renewed  sense  of  isolation.  A moan  as  of  a dove 
deprived  of  its  mate  went  all  through  this  letter ; 
and  even  while  the  young  man  prized  and  wel- 
comed eagerly  these  artless  confessions,  his  heart 
was  stricken  with  sympathy  and  pity.  Poor 
Nancy ! Even  the  Stanhope  phaeton,  and  the 
dressing-bell  before  dinner,  and  the  Hon.  Mr.  Sta- 
pleton’s greenhouses,  and  the  Scoto-Latin  names 
of  flowers,  seemed  not  altogether  to  compensate. 
She  still  thought  of  her  dear  Richard,  and  of 
drowsy  Stratford  town,  and  the  silent-winding 
Avon. 

But  the  drowsiness  of  Warwickshire,  so  far  as 
Mrs.  Kingston  and  her  son  were  concerned,  was 
about  to  be  broken  in  upon  in  a sudden  and 
startling  manner.  Quite  unexpectedly,  without 
any  warning,  the  news  arrived  that  Richard’s 
uncle  out  in  China  had  at  last  accomplished  the 
end  he  had  long  had  in  view — his  retirement 
from  the  immediate  direction  of  the  firm  of 
Kingston,  Campbell,  k Co.,  of  Shanghai,  and  that 
he  and  his  step-daughter  would  almost  imme- 
diately start  for  Europe.  There  were  some  fur- 
ther details  in  the  letter.  Uncle  Alexander  meaut 
to  set  up  house  in  London  after  lie  had  had  time 
to  look  about;  but  in  the  mean  while  on  his  ar- 
rival there  would  be  a good  deal  of  legal  business 
to  attend  to,  and  he  would  take  it  as  a kindness 
if  his  sister-in-law  for  that  brief  period  would  re- 
ceive into  her  house  his  step-duughter  Florence. 
Now  Mrs.  Kingston  had  never  even  seen  this 
young  lady,  who  was  a daughter  by  a former 


husband  of  Uncle  Alexander’s  second,  and  re- 
cently deceased,  wife.  But  the  little  widow  never 
thought  of  evading  this  demand  made  upon  her 
by  her  imperious  and  hot-tempered  brother-in- 
law.  It  was  not  the  aspect  of  this  surprising 
intelligence  which  tilled  Mrs.  Kingston’s  breast 
with  concern. 

“ Richard,”  she  said,  going  to  her  son  with  the 
letter  in  her  hand,  “your  uncle  Alexander  and 
his  daughter  are  coming  to  England ; and  he  is 
going  to  bring  her  down  here  to  stay  with  us  a 
little  while  until  he  gets  some  business  over  in 
London.  And — and  I suppose  there  will  be  a 
general  talk  over  family  affairs,”  continued  the 
anxious  mother,  “and — and  I suppose  I shall 
have  to  tell  him  about  Miss — about  Nancy — ” 

Mr.  Richard’s  face  flushed  quickly.  “ I’ve  said 
before,  mother,  that  I expect  Uncle  Alexander  to 
mind  his  own  affairs,”  he  remarked,  in  ominous 
tones.  “ I am  indebted  to  him  in  no  way,  and  I 
don’t  mean  to  be.  Did  I ever  ask  him  for  any  of 
his  money  ? Who  constituted  him  my  guardian  ?” 

“ I am  sure  that  your  uncle  Charles  and  I did 
what  was  right  about — about  Nancy,”  said  the 
widow  (who  seemed  always  to  have  a little  strug- 
gle in  calling  Miss  Marlow  by  her  Christian  name) ; 
“ but  I know  all  the  same  that  your  uncle  Alex- 
ander will  be  very  angry — and  you  know  how 
stormy  and  passionate  he  is.” 

“ Look  here,  mother,”  Mr.  Richard  said,  defi- 
nitely ; “ I want  you  to  understand  this : I am 
not  going  to  allow  Uncle  Alexander  to  worry  you 
about  Nancy,  or  upon  any  other  subject.  If  he 
has  anything  to  say,  let  him  say  it  to  me,  and  he 
shall  have  his  answer;  but  if  I find  him  begin- 
ning to  bully  you,  I shall  show  him  the  way  to  the 
door.  I suppose  you  may  live  all  your  life  in  China 
and  yet  not  have  forgotten  how  to  take  a hint.” 

Alas ! when  Uncle  Alexander  arrived  at  Wood- 
end — accompanied  by  a tall  and  handsome  and 
bright-looking  young  lady,  who  appeared  to  take 
possession  of  the  whole  house  in  a bewildering 
sort  of  way — he  was  in  no  truculent  mood.  He 
was  a complete  wreck,  he  declared.  The  long 
voyage  had  shattered  him ; the  rattling  across 
France  had  still  further  destroyed  his  nerves;  his 
consolation  now  was  that  he  could  lay  his  bones 
to  rest  in  his  native  land.  It  is  true  that  as  Mr. 
Richard  watched  the  performance  of  this  big, 
heavy,  bilious-complcxioned  man  at  luncheon,  he 
was  of  opiidon  that,  for  a moribund  person,  he 
possessed  a remarkably  brave  appetite.  His  har- 
rowing description  of  the  sensations  he  suffered 
during  the  wakeful  hours  of  night  did  not  inter- 
fere with  his  large  consumption  of  steak  and  kid- 
ney pie ; and  by  the  time  that  cheese  and  celery 
were  produced  he  had  got  through  the  best  part 
of  a decanter  of  old  Madeira.  He  had  been  grow- 
ing more  and  more  silent,  however,  as  the  repast 
proceeded  ; and  when  all  rose  from  table,  he  said 
lie  would  retire  to  his  own  room  and  lie  down  for 
a while,  as  he  found  that  a nap  after  lunch  had  a 
soothing  effect  on  his  nervous  system. 

And  here  were  mother  and  son  with  this  strange 
young  lady  left  on  their  hands.  But  the  strange 
young  lady  was  in  no  wise  disconcerted. 

“ Well,  cousin,”  she  said,  gayly,  as  she  turned 
to  Mr.  Richard, “ are  you  coming  to  showr  me  over 
the  curiosities  of  Stratford  ? I suppose  I may  call 
myself  an  English  woman ; and  an  English  wo- 
man ought  to  know  something  of  Stratford-on- 
Avon.  How  far  is  it  into  the  town?” 

“ A little  over  a couple  of  miles,”  said  he ; “ but 
I will  drive  you  in,  if  you  like  ?” 

“Oh,  thanks;  that  will  be  capital,”  said  she. 
“ You  can  tell  me  when  the  carriage  is  ready ; I 
shall  be  in  the  drawing-room  with  Aunt  Cecilia.” 
And  therewith  she  quite  naturally  and  affection- 
ately put  her  hand  within  the  widow’s  arm  and 
led  her  away  with  her. 

In  less  than  half  an  hour  thereafter  Mr.  Rich- 
ard found  himself  seated  next  this  light-hearted 
cousin  of  his,  who  had  begged  him  to  give  her 
the  reins.  It  was  a pleasant  afternoon  ; the  snow 
had  altogether  disappeared  from  the  country-side 
now ; there  were  mild  airs  blowing,  and  a touch 
of  sunlight  here  and  there;  a feeling  of  spring 
was  abroad. 

“ I’m  awfully  fond  of  driving,"  said  she ; “ and 
driving  through  an  English  landscape  in  the 
spring-time — what  can  be  better  than  that?” 

“I’ll  have  the  pony-chaise  brought  round  for 
you  every  morning,  if  you  like,  Miss  Kingston," 
lie  remarked. 

“Miss  Kingston!”  she  exclaimed,  with  an  au- 
dacious smile.  “ Well,  well ! Why,  my  name  is 
Floss  ; and  I am  your  cousin ; can’t  you  put  these 
two  together,  and  give  me  a nicer  name  than 
Miss  Kingston  ? I am  going  to  call  you  Cousin 
Dick.  You  see,”  she  continued,  giving  the  reins 
a shake  to  wake  up  the  old  pony,  “ girls  are  sub- 
jected to  such  formalities  and  conventionalisms 
in  ordinarily  talking  to  gentlemen  that,  where 
there  is  a chance  of  a little  familiarity,  it  is  quite 
delightful.  Cousin  Dick  sounds  all  right,  doesn’t 
it  ?” 

“ Y — yes,”  said  he : he  was  thinking  of  poor 
little  Nanciebel,  and  her  shy  ways ; and  lie  was 
hoping  that  Kate  Marlow  might  not  see  him  and 
this  dashing  cousin  of  his,  if  they  had  occasion  to 
drive  along  the  High  Street. 

When  they  got  into  Stratford,  however,  he  put 
up  the  horse  and  trap  at  the  stables  belonging  to 
a hotel  where  he  was  known;  and  thereafter 
they  continued  their  peregrinations  on  foot.  But 
first  of  all  Cousin  Floss  paused  at  a milliner’s 
window,  and  looked  in. 


“ Will  you  wait  for  me,”  said  she,  “ or  come  in 
and  sit  down?  I’m  going  to  buy  some  little 
things  for  your  mother,  to  break  up  the  unre- 
lieved black  of  her  mourning.  Why,  it  isn’t  at 
all  called  for;  and  it  is  the  greater  pity  in  her 
case,  for  she  is  comparatively  a young  woman, 
and  very  nice-looking,  and  why  should  she  wear 
nothing  but  black  ? Of  course  a widow  will  pro- 
test, and  may  even  think  you  cruel ; but  you 
have  only  to  talk  a little  common-sense,  and  be 
firm,  and  you’ll  see  if  I don’t  get  something  that 
will  improve  Aunt  Cecilia’s  appearance." 

She  made  her  purchases,  and  sent  them  to  the 
hotel ; then  he  took  her  along  to  New  Place  and 
showed  her  the  site  of  Shakespeare’s  house:  and 
again  he  conducted  her  to  the  church,  to  the 
shrine  which  so  many  pilgrims  from  all  parts  of 
the  world  have  visited.  She  betrayed  the  most 
lively  interest  iu  everything  he  showed  her,  and 
talked  with  an  unfailing  cheerfulness  and  frank- 
ness. At  first,  in  fact,  on  setting  out  with  this 
newly  found  cousin,  he  had  been  rather  taken 
aback ; her  matter-of-fact  audacity  had  some- 
what disconcerted  him ; but  now  he  had  grown 
familiar  with  her  fashion  of  addressing  him  just 
as  if  he  were  her  elder  brother. 

As  they  were  driving  home,  she  said  in  her 
airy  fashion,  “How  do  you  spend  the  evenings, 
Cousin  Dick  ?” 

“After  dinner,  you  mean?”  he  said.  “Oh, 
well,  the  Mater  is  always  happy  enough  if  she 
has  a volume  of  Tennyson,  and  I wander  about 
outside  with  a cigarette.” 

“You  haven’t  a billiard-room?” 

“ No.” 

“Papa  must  see  that  there  is  a billiard-room 
in  the  house  he  takes  in  London,”  continued  Miss 
Florence,  wiih  decision.  “Gentlemen  are  too 
valuable  creatures  of  an  evening  to  be  allowed  to 
go  away  by  themselves  to  smoke.  And  I’m  very 
fond  of  smoke.” 

“ Perhaps  you  have  tried  a cigarette  yourself?” 
he  asked,  with  a .dash  of  impertinence. 

“ I ?”  she  answered,  carelessly.  “ Oh  no.  But 
I can  play  billiards  a little ; and  I don’t  care  how 
smoky  the  atmosphere  is.  By-the-way,  Cousin 
Dick,  are  you  a good  waltzer  ?” 

“ I don’t  know — middling,  I suppose,”  was  his 
reply. 

“ That  means  you  are  a capital  waltzer,”  she 
said,  with  much  satisfaction,  “ and  I’m  delighted 
to  hear  it.  A cousin  who  is  a good  waltzer  must 
be  simply  invaluabl.e;  and  when  we  get  our  Lon- 
don house  I shall  rely  on  you  to  save  me  from 
bad  partners — an  awful  lot  can  be  done  by  skil- 
ful connivance.  One  of  these  evenings  at  Wood- 
end  we’ll  clear  the  drawing-room  and  have  a turn, 
to  see  if  our  steps  correspond;  and,  being  my 
cousin,  you  know,  you  won’t  be  afraid  to  catch 
hold  of  me — that  is  the  worst  of  a bad  partner — 
a stranger — who  seems  to  think  you’re  made  of 
glass,  and  will  break  if  he  touches  you.  I like 
to  feel  that  my  partner  has  a good  grip,  and 
knows  where  he  is  going.” 

When  they  reached  home  they  found  that  tea 
had  just  been  brought  in  to  the  widow’s  little 
boudoir ; and  through  the  window  they  could  see 
that  Uncle  Alexander  was  pacing  up  and  down 
the  longest  path  in  the  garden  outside — walking 
with  a quick  little  shuffling  step,  his  head  bent 
forward,  his  arms  swinging  at  his  side. 

“ Shall  I go  and  call  your  papa,  Cousin  Floss  ?” 
said  Mr.  Richard,  bravely  tackling  her  newly  as- 
sumed style  and  title. 

“ Oh,  no,  no !”  she  cried.  “ He’ll  come  in  when 
he  has  done  the  regulation  quantity.  I have  no 
doubt  he  has  carefully  measured  out  the  forty- 
four  yards ; and  forty  times  makes  a mile,  you 
know ; but  if  you  interrupt  him  he  loses  count, 
and  has  to  begin  the  mile  all  over  again — and 
that  makes  him  cross,  naturally.  Poor  papa! — 
he  used  to  be  so  put  out  on  board  ship — he  never 
could  get  a stretch  of  the  upper  deck  left  undis- 
turbed for  him  ; as  soon  as  he  began,  one  of  the 
officers  would  be  sure  to  order  up  the  Lascars  to 
do  something  or  other,  or  else  some  of  the  pas- 
sengers would  come  and  take  possession  with 
rope-quoits  or  shovel-board.  I hope  our  London 
house  will  be  in  a square,  where  papa  will  be 
able  to  get  a measured  space  without  being  over- 
looked." 

But  when  Uncle  Alexander  came  in  it  was  not 
to  tea.  He  was  groaning  and  complaining ; he 
hardly  knew  which  of  his  ailments  demanded 
most  immediate  attention,  whether  it  was  the 
headache  that  lay  across  his  brow  like  an  iron 
clamp,  or  the  heart-burn  that  gnawed  in  his 
bosom  like  some  internal  rat,  or  the  sickness  and 
lassitude  that  seemed  pulling  him  generally  to 
the  ground.  Well,  he  attacked  the  heart-burn 
first — with  bicarbonate  of  soda.  That  proving 
of  no  avail,  he  had  a thin  slice  of  bread  and  but- 
ter thickly  spread  with  cayenne  - pepper ; and 
having  bolted  that  bolus,  he  washed  it  down  with 
a good  stiff  glass  of  brown  brandy  and  water. 
Whether  the  heart-burn  disappeared  or  not,  he 
seemed  at  least  to  recover  a little  from  the  hope- 
less depression  that  had  been  hanging  over  him ; 
and  he  could  now  talk  without  a succession  of 
melancholy  sighs. 

He  was  going  up  to  town  next  morning,  he  said. 
Would  it  be  convenient  for  Aunt  Cecilia  to  have 
Florence  remain  with  her  for  a week  or  ten  days, 
until  he  had  seen  to  his  business  affairs  in  Lon- 
don ? The  widow  replied  that  she  would  be  most 
delighted — she  had  already  cast  favoring  eyes  on 
this  frank-spirited  girl.  Thereafter,  again  asked 


Uncle  Alexander,  would  Aunt  Cecilia  and  Richard 
come  up  to  town  and  l>e  his  guests  for  a week  or 
two  at  the  private  hotel  he  was  staying  at  in  Ar- 
lington Street?  Florence  wanted  some  one  to 
show  her  about  London;  he  would  be  glad  to 
have  Aunt  Cecilia’s  advice  about  the  choice  of  a 
house.  The  little  widow  hesitated.  The  whirl 
of  town  life  was  not  much  to  her  liking;  she 
had  grown  accustomed  to  this  peaceful,  secluded 
existence.  But  here  Miss  Florence  struck  in,  and 
declared  that  she  would  only  remain  at  Woodend 
on  the  understanding  that  Aunt  Cecilia  and  Cousin 
Dick  should  go  to  London  with  her  at  the  end  of 
her  stay ; and  that  settled  the  matter.  The  ar- 
rangement was  finally  made,  and  Uncle  Alexander 
returned  to  the  garden,  to  the  measured  forty- 
four  yards  that  was  to  assist  the  action  of  the 
cayenne-pepper  and  brandy. 

So  it  came  about  that  Florence  Kingston  was 
established  at  Woodend,  whfere  she  speedily  made 
herself  felt  as  anything  but  a dull  and  depressing 
influence.  The  irresistible  cheerfulness,  the  kind- 
liness, the  good-humor  of  the  girl  acted  as  a kind 
of  charm  upon  the  solitary  little  widow,  who 
thawed  and  warmed  into  smiles  in  the  sunshine 
of  this  constant  companionship.  For  it  was  not 
at  all  upon  Mr.  Richard  that  Cousin  Floss  be- 
stowed her  attentions.  Indeed,  she  treated  that 
young  man  in  somewhat  of  a cavalier  spirit;  it 
was  the  gentle  mother  whom  she  petted,  and 
teased,  and  spoiled,  and  laughed  at,  all  at  once. 

“ I declare,  Richard,”  said  the  widow,  on  one 
occasion  when  Cousin  Floss  had  just  left  the  room, 
“ when  that  girl  goes  out  it  is  just  as  if  a hurri- 
cane had  passed  by,  leaving  a sudden  calm  be- 
hind it.” 

“ And  yet  you  don’t  seem  to  dislike  her,  Mater,” 
he  observed. 

“Dislike  her?  No.  Sometimes  I think  I am 
getting  too  fond  of  her,”  the  widow  said,  with  a 
sigh ; perhaps  she  was  thinking  of  what  might 
have  been. 

•Then  came  the  evening  on  which  the  great 
waltzing  experiment  was  to  be  tried.  As  well 
as  they  could  they  cleared  the  tables  and  chairs 
from  the  larger  drawing-room ; and  Mrs.  Kings- 
ton was  asked  to  officiate  at  the  piano.  How 
long  was  it  since  the  widow  had  played  a waltz, 
or  any  other  species  of  musical  composition,  for 
the  matter  of  that?  Nevertheless,  she  could  re- 
fuse this  headstrong  girl  nothing ; so  presently 
she  was  strumming  away  at  some  fine  old-fash- 
ioned tune,  while  the  young  people  were  gliding 
round  the  cleared  space  to  the  tinkie-tankle  of 
the  venerable  instrument. 

When  they  stopped,  Miss  Florence  was  good 
enough  to  say : “ You  do  very  well,  Cousin  Dick. 
Oh  yes ; you  and  I will  have  a little  practice  every 
evening,  and  we’ll  get  into  each  other’s  ways  per- 
fectly. I like  you’re  reversing ; you’re  not  afraid 
to  catch  hold.  And  then  I shall  rely  on  you  in 
London,  mind.  Whenever  I want  to  get  rid  of  a 
bore  or  a bad  dancer,  I shall  claim  you.  You 
must  be  at  my  beck  and  call.  It’s  wonderful 
what  tricks  you  can  play  with  a programme  when 
you  have  an  accomplice;  and  when  the  accom- 
plice is  your  cousin,  it’s  all  right,  don’t  you  see  ?” 

But  the  opportunities  for  bringing  this  dark 
conspiracy  into  operation  were  as  yet  afar  off, 
for  when  Mrs.  Kingston  and  Mr.  Richard  event- 
ually went  up  to  London  with  Cousin  Floss, 
the  whole  party  found  themselves  in  a private 
hotel,  Uncle  Alexander  not  yet  having  provided 
himself  with  a house.  And  meanwhile,  as  the 
retired  China  merchant  was  still  being  called 
upon  to  go  into  the  city  on  businesss  matters, 
the  introducing  of  Miss  Florence  to  the  ways  and 
customs  of  the  town,  and  to  its  outward  features 
as  well,  fell  upon  these  two  Warwickshire  folk, 
who  were  almost  as  much  strangers  as  herself. 
That,  however,  did  not  matter  much  to  Mr.  Rich- 
ard, who  had  the  arrangement  of  their  little  ex- 
cursions, and  rather  liked  going  about  with  this 
pretty  and  vivacious  cousin.  Then  there  were 
concerts  and  theatres  for  an  occasional  afternoon 
or  evening.  Hardly  a day  seemed  long  enough. 
The  widow  grew  quite  cheerful  through  her  con- 
stant association  with  this  bright  and  bold  young 
life  that  was  showing  all  its  pleasant  character- 
istics in  these  varied  scenes ; Mr.  Richard  had 
never  seen  her  look  so  well  or  so  happy ; and  she 
was  content  (if  with  a smile  of  doleful  resigna- 
tion) to  wear  whatever  Miss  Florence  imperiously 
insisted  on  her  wearing. 

Amid  all  this  whirl  of  amusement  and  enjoy- 
ment Mr.  Richard  suddenly  remembered  that  the 
day  appointed  for  his  first  visit  to  Bristol  was 
drawing  near;  and  perhaps  he  had  an  uneasy 
consciousness  that  he  had  been  somewhat  neg- 
lectful of  poor  little  Nanciebel.  He  had  not 
written  to  her  literally  every  morning,  for  life  in 
London  was  a desperately  busy  thing,  and  some- 
times his  budget  of  news  for  the  week  was  a 
somewhat  perfunctory  affair.  However,  that 
would  all  be  put  right  now.  Letter-writing  was 
an  ineffective  thing  at  the  best.  When  he  was 
once  more  face  to  face  with  his  sweetheart — her 
tender  eyes  looking  into  his — she  would  know 
that  he  had  been  true  to  her  in  absence.  And 
would  they  not  both  congratulate  each  other  that 
the  first  two  months  of  that  cruel  separation  were 
now  over  ? 

When  Cousin  Floss  heard  that  he  was  going 
down  to  Bristol  on  the  following  Monday  she  was 
indignant. 

“What  for?”  she  demanded,  in  her  straight- 
forward way. 
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“ I have  an  appointment  that  I must  keep,” 
said  he. 

‘‘Why,  it  is  Monday  night  we  were  going  to 
see  The  Winter's  Tale  at  the  Lyceum;  papa  got 
the  box  a fortnight  ago.  And  you  know  your 
mother  and  I just  hate  going  anywhere  by  our- 
selves. IIow  far  away  is  Bristol  ? Can’t  you 
come  back  in  time  to  take  us  to  the  theatre?” 

Well,  the  truth  is  he  had  intended  staying  the 
night  at  Holiwell  Vicarage,  in  order  to  have  a 
long  evening  with  Nanciebel ; but  then,  on  the 
other  hand,  both  his  mother  and  cousin  looked 
so  naturally  to  him  for  escort  and  guidance  that 
he  was  almost  bound  to  return  and  take  them  to 
the  Lyceum  as  they  wished.  There  was  an  af- 
ternoon train  leaving  Bristol  which  would  bring 
him  to  Paddington  at  6.30;  that  would  just  give 
him  time  to  get  to  the  hotel,  snatch  a bit  of  din- 
ner, and  dress.  So  he  told  Cousin  Floss  that  she 
should  not  be  balked  of  The  Winter's  Tale  on 
his  account. 

He  left  London  on  the  Monday  morning  by  the 
9 o’clock  express,  and  reached  Bristol  at  1 2.  Dur- 
ing the  journey  down  he  had  been  possessed  not 
so  much  with  joy  at  the  prospect  of  meeting 
Nanciebel  as  with  a half-confessed  fear  that  she 
might  begin  to  cross-examine  him,  and  be  petu- 
lant, and  cause  trouble.  He  was  conscious  that 
the  sorrow  of  separation  had  not  fallen  equally 
on  him  and  her;  he  had  had  distractions,  about 
which  the  less  said  the  better.  And  when,  on 
arriving  at  Holiwell  Vicarage,  and  being  ushered 
into  the  drawing-room,  he  found  that  along  with 
Nanciebel  there  were  his  two  cousins  and  also 
the  governess,  perhaps  he  was  somewhat  re- 
lieved. Yet  Nanciebel  looked  so  gentle,  and  so 
pleased  at  his  coming  too.  She  regarded  him 
covertly  with  her  dark  soft  eyes,  and  a mantling 
blush  suffused  her  cheek  when  he  made  bold  to 
address  a word  or  two  to  her  direct.  “ Mr.  Kings- 
ton,” she  called  him  before  the  vicar’s  daughters 
and  the  governess.  There  was  something  odd 
and  unexpected  about  the  way  she  wore  her  hair 
now — and  about  her  dress  too — that  did  not  es- 
cape his  notice.  She  seemed  to  have  undergone 
some  kind  of  transformation,  though  he  could 
not  define  it  exactly;  she  was  hardly  the  same 
Nanciebel  who  used  to  walk  up  and  down  the 
little  court-yard  with  him,  crisp  snow  underfoot, 
and  shining  and  throbbing  stars  overhead. 

Luncheon-bell  rang,  and  the  vicar  appeared  at 
the  same  time ; in  a minute  or  two  they  were  all 
assembled  at  table  in  the  dining-room.  And  Un- 
cle Charles  was  full  of  questions  about  his  bro- 
ther-in-law Alexander  and  his  plans,  and  also 
about  his  niece,  or  quasi-niece,  Florence,  whom 
he  had  never  seen.  On  this  latter  point  Mr.  Rich- 
ard was  frankly  talkative,  not  to  say  effusive,  and 
Nanciebel,  on  the  other  side  of  the  table,  listened 
in  silence.  A stranger  might  have  fancied  that 
she  and  this  handsome  young  man  had  now  met 
for  the  first  time,  and  that  the  quiet  little  coun- 
try girl  was  rather  impressed  by  his  stories  of 
the  fine  doings  in  London  town. 

After  luncheon  the  various  members  of  the 
small  houseliold  discreetly  went  their  several 
ways,  leaving  Mr.  Richard  and  his  sweetheart  by 
themselves.  But  still  there  were  servants  about, 
so  Nanciebel  said,  shyly,  “ Will  you  come  into  the 
garden,  Richard  ?” 

“ Anywhere  you  like,  Nancy,”  he  answered,  and 
he  followed  her  through  the  open  French  window 
and  down  the  wide  stone  steps.  It  was  a large, 
old-fashioned  gardeu,  and  there  were  walls  of 
yew  intersecting  it. 

“ I am  so  glad  to  see  you  again,  Richard,”  she 
said,  with  downcast  eyes  (she  did  not  dare  to  take 
his  arm,  for  there  might  be  a spectator  at  one  or 
other  of  the  windows). 

“ And  I am  glad  to  find  you  looking  so  well,” 
said  he.  “I  was  sure  you  would  find  my  uncle 
and  my  cousins  as  kind  as  you  could  wish.  I 
saw  that  from  the  first  in  your  letters,  though 
you  weren’t  quite — quite  as — as  outspoken  as 
you  might  have  been.” 

“ Were  you  disappointed,  Richard  ?”  she  said, 
humbly.  “ But  you  don’t  know,  dear,  how  lonely 
I have  been  since  I came  here.  Yes,  they  are 
very  kind ; but  kindness  isn’t  everything,”  she 
continued,  with  a bit  of  a sigh.  “ When  I think 
of  those  days  at  Stratford  — ah,  that  was  dif- 
ferent !” 

“ Yes,  I know,  Nanciebel,”  he  said.  “ But  you 
can’t  expect  everything.  I know  you  are  very 
warm-hearted,  and  you  like  to  have  people  say 
nice  things  to  you,  and  be  good  to  you,  and  pet 
you.  But  that  can’t  be  always  and  everywhere, 
and  I don’t  think  you  are  so  badly  off.” 

“It’s  all  very  well  for  you  to  say  so,”  said 
Nanciebel,  with  some  rebellious  spirit,  “ when 
you  are  having  every  possible  enjoyment  and 
amusement  along  with  that  cousin  of  yours.  Of 
course  you  don’t  feel  dull.  Of  course  you  don’t 
feel  lonely.” 

“Well,”  said  he,  sharply,  “I  don’t  pine  and 
fret  if  there  is  no  one  by  to  say  pretty  things  and 
give  me  caresses.” 

“ I dare  say  she  would  if  you  asked  her,”  said 
Nanciebel,  with  a toss  of  her  head. 

He  drew  in  his  breath,  but  stopped  ere  any 
word  of  anger  could  escape.  No;  lie  had  not 
come  down  here  to  quarrel  with  Nancy.  And, 
after  all,  might  there  not  be  some  little  justifi- 
cation ? Had  he  quite  realized  her  loneliness  ? 
Had  he  honestly  contrasted  it  with  the  gay  time 
he  had  been  spending  in  London  ? 

“We  needn’t  fall  out,  Nanciebel,”  said  he, 
slowly.  “I  have  only  a short  time  to  stay.” 

“ A short  time  to  stay  ?”  she  repeated.  “ Why, 
when  are  you  going  back  ?” 

“ By  the  3.42,"  he  made  answer. 

There  was  a momentary  silence. 

“ Richard,”  said  she,  “ here  is  the  time  come 
we  have  been  looking  forward  to  so  long — at 
least,  that  I have  been  looking  forward  to — and 
you  take  advantage  of  it  to  the  extent  of  a couple 
of  hours.  Are  you  sure  it  wasn’t  a mere  sense 
of  duty  that  brought  you  here  at  all?  Perhaps 
you  didn’t  want  to  come?” 


“ Perhaps  I didn’t  want  to  come !”  he  said, 
impatiently.  And  then  he  controlled  himself, 
and  said,  in  quite  an  altered  tone:  “Oh,  stuff 
and  nonsense,  Nanciebel ! Why  will  you  insist 
on  quarrelling,  you  little  quick-tempered,  warm- 
hearted stupid  ? Come,  kiss  and  be  friends.” 

They  were  at  the  moment  passing  through  an 
arched  opening  cut  in  the  thick  wall  of  yew,  and 
she  obediently  paused,  and  did  as  she  was  bid. 
The  reconciliation  was  complete.  She  took  him 
to  see  Mr.  Stapleton’s  greenhouses,  and  intro- 
duced him  to  the  head  gardener — a young  Scotch- 
man of  eight-and-twenty  or  so,  who,  as  she  after- 
ward informed  him,  was  prodigiously  clever,  had 
attended  classes  at  Glasgow  University,  though 
he  was  then  quite  poor,  and  was  now  so  recog- 
nized a master  of  his  art  that  he  had  been  offered 
the  equivalent  of  his  present  situation  at  Beever 
Towers,  the  seat  of  the  Duke  of  Grandon.  She 
led  him  round  to  show  him  the  caged  eagles  and 
the  white  peacocks  and  what  not ; indeed,  she 
seemed  just  as  much  at  home  here  at  Holiwell 
Court  as  at  the  adjoining  vicarage.  Then  she 
pointed  out  that  if  he  must  really  go  by  the  8.42 
train,  it  was  about  time  for  him  to  return  indoors. 

Both  his  cousins  and  Nanciebel  drove  with  him 
into  the  town  to  see  him  off.  The  parting  between 
him  and  Nancy  was  necessarily  not  effusive,  for 
Gertrude  and  Laura  were  looking  on,  and  they 
were  merry  and  talkative  girls,  who  would  hardly 
leave  him  alone  for  a second.  Nor  were  there 
tears  in  Nanciebel’s  eyes  as  the  train  moved  away 
from  the  station,  and  as  she  waved  her  handker- 
chief to  him  in  final  adieu.  In  fact,  this  leave- 
taking  was  far  different  from  that  which  had  oc- 
curred when  Nanciebel  bade  good-by  to  Stratford. 
But  was  it  not  better  that  it  should  be  so,  he 
asked  himself,  as  he  sat  alone  in  the  carriage 
and  was  being  rapidly  whirled  away  toward  Lon- 
don. Nancy  seemed  more  satisfied  with  this 
separation  now — if  at  times  she  complained  that 
there  was  no  one  to  be  good  to  her.  And  mean- 
while— meanwhile  he  would  get  to  Arlington 
Street  in  time  to  slip  into  evening  dress  and  take 
his  mother  and  Cousin  Floss  to  the  Lyceum. 


CHAPTER  V. 

FLIGHT. 

On  that  same  afternoon  Uncle  Alexander  came 
home  from  the  city,  and  finding  his  step-daughter 
and  Mrs.  Kingston  together,  he,  without  any  apol- 
ogy — for  rudeness  is  a prerogative  of  dyspepsia 
— ordered  Miss  Florence  to  go  to  her  own  room ; 
he  had  something  particular  to  say  to  Aunt  Ce- 
cilia. He  sat  down  by  the  fire  and  stared  into 
the  coals.  He  seemed  more  sallow  and  sluggish 
than  ever,  and  when  he  spoke,  it  was  in  slow  and 
mournful  tones. 

“I  do  not  know  how  long  I am  for  this  world, 
Cecilia,”  he  observed.  “ Every  day  I become 
more  depressed.  I cannot  shake  it  off.  I have 
lost  hope.  I hardly  care  how  soon  the  end  may 
be.” 

“Perhaps  London  does  riot  agree  with  you,” 
the  widow  said,  with  gentle  sympathy.  “ VV’liy 
should  you  not  try  travelling,  Uncle  Alexander — 
on  the  Continent  ?” 

“Try  travelling!”  he  exclaimed, in  sudden  and 
angry  impatience.  “ God  bless  my  soul,  haven’t 
I tried  travelling  sufficiently?  Haven’t  I just 
come  home  from  China  ? Would  you  like  me  to 
go  back  to  Shanghai  for  a change?  I wish  you 
would  listen,  and  not  interrupt  with  fatuities; 
how  long  do  I know  I may  be  able  to  make  my 
wishes  known  ?”  And  then  he  continued  in  more 
business-like  tones:  “Now  this  is  what  I want 
to  say — that  in  view  of  what  may  happen  to  me 
at  any  time  I wish  to  make  the  best  provision  I 
can  for  those  I leavo  behind — those  I am  most 
interested  in.  Florence  has  the  first  claim,  of 
course,  though  she  is  not  of  my  blood.  Richard, 
on  the  other  hand,  is  of  my  own  kith  and  kin. 
Very  well;  when  I have  made  certain  smaller 
bequests,  the  bulk  of  my  property  will  remain  to 
be  divided  as  between  these  two.” 

“ It  is  so  generous  of  you,  Uncle  Alexander !” 
the  widow  broke  in.  “But  surely  there  is  no 
occasion  for  you  to  talk  like  that ! Surely  not ! 
Why,  I should  call  you  an  exceptionally  strong 
man.” 

“ I wish  you  to  listen,  if  you  please,  Cecilia,” 
observed  the  dyspeptic,  with  a dignity  natural 
to  one  who  was  speaking  of  his  own  nearly  ap- 
proaching end.  “ I was  going  to  say  that  there 
might  be  some  difficulty  in  deciding  what  rela- 
tive portion  should  be  assigned  to  either  of  these 
two,  but  that  what  has  been  happening  of  late 
seems  to  point  to  an  easy  way  out  of  the  dif- 
ficulty. You  must  have  noticed  how  capitally 
these  two  get  on  together — how  fond  they  seem 
of  each  other’s  society.  Ah,  well,”  he  continued, 
with  a heavy  sigh,  “ youth  is  a fine  thing,  and 
health,  and  absence  from  care — let  them  enjoy 
them  while  they  can.” 

But  sudden  consternation  had  filled  the  heart 
of  the  little  widow;  she  knew  what  he  meant; 
and  she  found  herself  on  the  brink  of  a confes- 
sion which  she  had  put  off  from  day  to  day,  vain- 
ly hoping  that  the  need  of  it  would  not  arise. 

“Oh  yes,  Uncle  Alexander,”  she  observed, 
rather  breathlessly.  “ 1 am  glad  to  see  them 
such  good  friends.  It  is  but  right  they  should 
be  so — almost  of  an  age — and  cousins — it  is  only 
to  be  expected — ” 

“I  should  like  to  see  them  married  before  I 
go,”  continued  the  invalid,  absently.  “ Or,  if  that 
is  denied  me,  I should  like  to  know  that  that  set- 
tlement of  their  lives  was  to  take  place,  and  I 
could  make  provision  for  them  in  proper  form.” 

“Uncle  Alexander,”  said  the  widow,  with  her 
trembling  fingers  nervously  clasped  together,  “ it 
is  most  kind  and  generous  of  you  to  have  such 
intentions  in  view.  But — but  I think — I must 
explain — as  regards  Richard,  what  you  propose 
is  impossible.  I have  said  that  I am  delighted 
to  see  hitp  and  his  cousin  on  such  friendly  terms, 
but — but  that  is  all  there  is  between  them.” 


“ Oh  yes ; I understand,”  Uncle  Alexander  said, 
impatiently.  “ I understand.  Of  course  nothing 
has  been  declared  between  them.  That  is  quite 
right.  There  has  not  been  a sufficient  length  of 
time.  But  we  who  are  outsiders  and  spectators 
can  see  clearly  enough  what  will  happen.” 

“Oh,  Uncle  Alexander,”  she  exclaimed,  in  her 
distress,  “ it  never  can  happen !” 

He  stirred  at  her. 

“ What  do  you  mean,  Cecilia?”  he  demanded. 

“ Richard  is — is  already  engaged  to  be  mar- 
ried,” she  blurted  out. 

There  was  no  explosion  of  wrath  ; he  only  con- 
tinued to  stare  at  her,  as  if  she  were  an  imbecile, 
whose  utterances  were  wholly  unintelligible. 

“ But — but — what  was  that  ? — impossible  ? — 
what  did  you  say  ? Richard  engaged  to  be  mar- 
ried ?”  he  repeated,  with  non-understanding  eyes. 

The  ordeal  had  to  be  faced.  She  began,  and 
with  piteous  excuses  for  not  having  made  the 
revelation  before,  she  told  him  the  whole  story. 
Uncle  Alexander  sat  and  listened — dumfounded 
beyond  the  power  of  speech.  A sort  of  despair 
and  resignation  overwhelmed  him.  And  when 
she  had  finished  he  could  only  ejaculate : 

“ Well,  well,  if  any  human  being  ever  heard  of 
such  a gigantic  piece  of  tomfoolery !” 

But  presently  he  said,  with  a blaze  of  anger: 
“Why,  don’t  you  know  that  every  young  idiot 
gets  into  a scrape  like  that,  and  that  it  is  the 
business  of  his  relatives — unless  they’re  fools — 
unless  they’re  fools ! — to  get  him  out  of  it  ? Don’t 
you  know  it’s  as  common  as  shelling  pease  ? You 
talk  to  me  as  if  it  was  a piece  of  romantic  senti- 
ment— Miller’s  Daughter  be  hanged!— and  that 
the  young  idiqt  should  rather  be  praised  for  hold- 
ing to  the  girl ! I tell  you  it  happens  every  day, 
and  will  happen  every  day  as  long  as  idle  lads 
are  allowed  to  dawdle  about,  and  there  are  shop- 
girls and  milliner  girls  and  bar-maids  to  make 
eyes  at  them.  And  instead  of  getting  him  out 
of  the  scrape,  you  treat  the  whole  thing  as  seri- 
ous! Gracious  heavens!  But  1 must  put  this 
matter  right.  What’s  the  girl’s  name?  How 
much  does  she  want?  What  size  of  a check 
has  she  got  in  her  eye  ?” 

Mrs.  Kingston  flushed  a little.  “ I wish  you  to 
understand,  Unele  Alexander,”  said  she,  with  un- 
usual firmness,  “ that  the  girl  is  a good  and  hon- 
est girl,  and  not  a designing  adventuress  at  all — 
that  I am  convinced  of ; and  I do  not  see  why 
she  should  be  insulted  simply  because  of  her 
station  in  life,  which  is  perfectly  respectable  and 
honorable,  if  it  comes  to  that." 

“ Stuff  and  fiddle-sticks !”  cried  Uncle  Alexan- 
der. Indeed  this  sharp  crisis  in  the  family  af- 
fairs seemed  to  have  suddenly  banished  all  that 
languor  and  depression  which,  according  to  his 
own  account,  were  dragging  him  down  to  the 
tomb.  “ You’re  too  fond  of  romance  and  poetry, 
Cecilia ; and  that’s  the  fact.  You  want  a little 
common-sense  to  come  in  to  put  matters  straight. 
Where  is  the  girl  ?” 

“At  Holiwell  Vicarage,”  Mrs.  Kingston  an- 
swered. “ Uncle  Charles  is  taking  charge  of  her 
for  the  present." 

The  China  merchant  stared  at  her  again.  “ No,” 
said  he,  solemnly — “ no,  Cecilia,  you  cannot  mean 
that  there  are  three  such  fools  in  the  family! 
Two  I could  have  borne  with — but  three ! Uncle 
Charles  as  well ! Upon  my  soul,  it’s  beyond  be- 
lief !” 

But  the  meanest  worm  will  turn. 

“ I wish  to  say  this  once  for  all,  Uncle  Alexan- 
der,” observed  the  little  widow,  with  very  consid- 
erable dignity,  “that  I hope  you  will  not  speak 
to  Richard  as  you  have  done  to  me  this  after- 
noon. His  temper  is  not  so  much  under  control 
as  mine ; he  would  probably  answer  you  in  your 
own  language.  Propose  to  him  that  the  girl  he 
is  engaged  to  should  be  offered  a sum  of  money, 
and  I know  one  certain  consequence — he  wouid 
never  darken  your  door  again,  nor  would  you  or 
yours  ever  enter  our  house.  As  for  mv  share  in 
this  matter,  I am  not  ashamed  of  it.  I have  done 
what  I thought  was  right.  Richard’s  word  is 
pledged  to  a good  and  honorable  girl ; and  if  he 
is  my  son,  he  will  not  disgrace  himself — I say, 
disgrace  himself — by  seeking  to  break  that  bond, 
whatever  pecuniary  and  mercenary  inducements 
may  be  placed  before  him.” 

She  rose  as  if  to  leave  the  room. 

“ Come !”  he  said,  to  stay  her. 

“ No,”  she  made  answer;  “ let  that  be  the  last 
word.  I wish  for  peace  betweeen  the  two  fami- 
lies. There  will  be  no  peace — there  will  be  a 
lasting  rupture  and  estrangement — if  you  propose 
that  Richard  should  do  anything  dishonorable, 
merely  because  you  have  had  certain  plans  in 
view.  I do  not  say  that  in  other  circumstances 
I might  not  have  wished  as  you  wish ; but  as 
matters  stand  I hope  my  son  will  act  as  becomes 
the  name  he  bears.  And  another  thing,  Uncle 
Alexander,  neither  he  nor  Florence  need  know 
that  a word  has  passed  between  us  on  the  sub- 
ject. They  are  very  good  friends,  and  nothing 
more ; let  them  remain  such — if  you  choose  it  to 
be  so.  If  not,  then  my  boy  and  I can  return  to 
Woodend  at  once,  and  we  shall  not  trouble  you 
again.” 

She  did  not  wait  for  an  answer.  She  forthwith 
quitted  the  room,  leaving  Uncle  Alexander  entire- 
ly out-talked  and  astonished.  He  had  not  antici- 
pated this  display  of  firmness — this  bold  upstand- 
ing of  what  he  considered  idiotic  sentiment 
against  the  rude  and  doughty  onslaughts  of  com- 
mon-sense. And  when  he  began  to  consider 
matters,  he  hud  to  confess  that  perhaps  he  had 
been  a little  premature.  That  this  shop-girl 
could  be  bought  off  he  was  convinced;  but  he 
had  erred  in  making  the  proposition  too  sudden- 
ly to  the  widow.  Then,  again,  lie  would  have  a 
better  right  to  interfere  when  the  relationship 
between  Richard  and  Florence  had  become  de- 
veloped— in  the  obvious  and  proper  direction,  of 
course.  What!  Richard  marry  a penniless  little 
sempstress  in  Stratford-on-Avon — a shv,  speech- 
less nonentity,  as  the  widow  had  half  admitted — 
when  here  was  his  bright  and  fascinating  cousin, 


an  heiress  gifted  with  every  qualification,  a fit 
helpmeet — one  who  would  do  him  honor  in  so- 
ciety ? Uncle  Alexander,  seated  by  the  slumber- 
ing fire,  was  so  intent  upon  these  various  schemes 
and  considerations  that  he  forgot  he  had  allowed 
a whole  hour  to  elapse  since  he  had  examined 
his  tongue  in  the  mirror,  and  during  that  hour  he 
had  kept  his  daughter  Florence  a prisoner  up- 
stairs; and  when  eventually  he  went  away  to  his 
own  room  to  seek  safety  and  consolation  in  his 
medicine  chest,  he  was  still  of  opinion  that  the 
widow’s  Quixotic  ideas  of  duty,  and  her  son’s 
chivalrous  resolves  with  regard  to  that  wretched 
little  milliner  girl — was  she  a milliner  girl?  he 
had  forgotten — would  in  time  be  overcome.  For 
great  is  the  power  of  common-sense. 

Accordingly,  Uncle  Alexander  did  not  return 
to  this  project ; and  as  the  widow  heard  no  more 
of  it,  she,  in  her  turn,  was  silent,  so  that  the  two 
cousins  were  thrown  into  association  just  as  here- 
tofore, ignorant  of  the  dark  schemes  and  designs 
which  had  been  foreshadowed  with  regard  to 
their  future.  And  the  better  to  secure  his  sinis- 
ter end,  Uncle  Alexander  declared  that  for  the 
present  he  was  going  to  abandon  his  intention  of 
taking  and  fitting  out  a London  house:  it  was 
too  much  trouble.  He  did  not  know  but  that,  if 
his  health  continued  to  grow  worse,  he  and  Flor- 
ence might  not  go  away  to  one  of  the  German 
baths,  so  that  he  might  try  a course  of  the  waters. 
In  the  mean  time  he  discovered  a furnished  resi- 
dence in  Melbury  Road  which  would  serve  their 
needs.  And  could  not  the  widow  postpone  her 
return  to  Woodend  for  a while,  so  as  to  initiate 
Florence  into  her  duties  as  house -mistress? 
When  Florence  preferred  the  same  request— or 
rather  imperiously  insisted,  with  all  kinds  of  dire- 
ful threats  and  cunning  coaxings — Mrs.  Kingston 
yielded ; she  could  refuse  nothing  to  this  wild- 
spirited  Cousin  Floss. 

It  was  hardly  fair  to  put  any  young  man’s  con- 
stancy to  such  a perilous  test;  but  Mr.  Richard, 
even  while  giving  himself  up  to  the  full  enjoy- 
ment of  the  society  of  this  charming  cousin, 
could  always  still  his  conscience  and  reassure 
himself  by  writing  a more  than  usually  affection- 
ate letter  to  Nanciebel.  And  why  should  he 
send  a too  minute  account  of  their  gay  doings 
when  he  knew  that  that  would  only  wound  the 
poor  faithful  heart?  Nancy  had  already  betray- 
ed a suspicious  curiosity  about  the  Florence 
whom  he  briefly  mentioned  from  time  to  time, 
and  had  even  begun  to  demand  explanations. 

“ Why,  you  see,  Nanciebel,”  he  wrote  in  reply, 
“my  uncle  and  his  step-daughter  know  very  few 
people  in  London  as  yet;  and  as  he  is  a good 
deal  in  the  City,  the  time  would  hang  very  hea- 
vily on  her  hands  if  the  Mater  did  not  take  her 
about  a little.  Then,  of  course,  I have  to  accom- 
pany these  two.  I could  not  let  them  wander 
about  London  all  by  themselves;  but  do  you 
think  it  is  any  pleasure  to  me  to  go  to  the  Tower 
or  to  the  South  Kensington  Museum  ? And  then, 
again,  when  any  people  send  them  an  invitation, 
the  Mater  and  I are  sure  to  be  included,  as  it  is 
known  we  are  staying  with  them ; and  it  is  but 
natural  that  in  a strange  house,  if  there  is  any 
dancing  or  anything  going  on,  Florence  should 
count  upon  me,  as  her  cousin.  I don’t  see  how 
you  can  object;  but  you  have  such  a tendency 
to  magnify  trifles!  When  I express  regret  over 
our  engagement,  or  ask  you  to  release  me,  then 
you  will  have  a right  to  complain ; but  in  the 
mean  time  you  needn’t  grumble  about  nothing.” 

“ Nanciebel’s  answer  to  this  was  written  in  a 
dozen  different  moods ; by  turns  she  was  indig- 
nant, rebellious,  petulant,  and  piteously  imploring. 

“What  is  the  use  of  keeping  me  here?”  she 
asked — “ what  is  the  use  of  it  ? Did  you  see  any 
difference  in  me  when  you  came  down  that  day— 
except  in  the  dressing  of  my  hair  ? And  did  you 
think  it  an  improvement — an  improvement  worth 
all  this  loneliness  and  misery  ? Once  you  would 
have  said  that  my  hair  couid  not  be  improved; 
once  you  would  have  declared  it  was  the  prettiest 
in  the  world ; but  that  was  long  ago — that  was 
before  your  cousin  Florence  came  to  England. 
I know  you  will  be  in  a rage  because  I talk  of 
misery ; and  you  will  accuse  me  of  ingratitude, 
and  ask  what  more  I want.  Well,  I needn’t  at- 
tempt to  tell  you,  for  you  wouldn’t  understand ; 
but  I can  remember  the  time  when  you  were 
more  in  sympathy  with  my  feelings,  and  when 
there  was  no  fear  of  my  being  misunderstood. 
Once  you  would  not  have  left  me  to  pine  like 
this ; you  would  not  have  yielded  to  relatives ; 
you  were  ready  to  do  anything  for  my  sake.  But 
I suppose  it’s  the  way  of  the  world  ; and  you , of 
course,  can’t  regret  an  absence  that  brings  you 
so  much — and  such  charming — consolation. 

“Now,  Richard  dear,  don’t  — don't  be  angry 
with  me.  I hardly  know  what  I have  written  ; 
I only  know  that  I just  hate  being  alone.  Oh, 
for  the  happy  mornings  and  afternoons  when  I 
could  sit  and  listen  at  every  footstep  on  the  pave- 
ment outside,  and  think  that  any  moment  my 
Richard  might  come  in ! You  did  not  want  me 
improved  then.  I suppose  you  never  think  now 
of  the  Bideford  Road,  and  the  lane  leading  down 
to  Shottery,  and  the  meadows.  It  seems  a long 
time  ago  now  to  poor  me.  I sit  and  think  that 
never,  never  again  there  will  be  the  long  still 
beautiful  evenings,  and  us  two  on  the  banks  of 
the  Avon,  seated  beneath  the  bushes,  and  watch- 
ing the  boys  fishing  on  the  other  side,  under  the 
Weir  Brake.  Those  were  happy,  happy  days ! 
Will  they  ever  come  again,  Richard  dear  ? Do 
say  something  kind  to  me  when  you  write.  I 
don’t  mean  the  kindness  I get  from  the  vicar  and 
his  daughters,  but  real  kindness,  for  I am  so 
lonely  and  miserable !” 

Now  this  appeal,  couched  in  its  artless  lan- 
guage, made  Mr.  Richard  not  a little  remorseful; 
and  his  contrition  suddenly  assumed  the  shape 
of  a resolve  to  go  to  Cousin  Floss  and  tell  her 
all  about  his  engagement  to  Nanciebel.  He  did 
not  stay  to  ask  why  that  should  be  considered 
as  making  amends  to  Nancy;  lie  only  felt  that 
he  was  somehow  called  upon  to  tell  the  whole 
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truth ; then  Florence  could  think  of  him  as  she 
pleased.  Was  it  not  due  to  poor  Nanciebel? 
Why  should  site  be  ignored  amid  all  these  gay. 
cties  and  distractions  ? She  had  her  rights.  And 
she  had  not  been  too  exacting;  her  last  letter 
had  been  piteous  rather  than  petulant  and  quar- 
relsome. 

Hut  this  proved  to  be  a terrible  business.  He 
chose  an  opportunity  when  Cousin  Floss  had  gone 
out  into  the  garden  to  have  a look  at  the  spring 
blossoms,  or  perchance  to  survey  w ith  feminine 
curiosity  the  backs  of  the  artists’  houses  across 
the  low  brick  walls.  When  he  overtook  her,  site 
was  apparently  busy  with  snow-drops  and  prim- 
roses and  daffodils,  and  she  was  so  good-natured 
as  to  pick  for  him  a purple  crocus,  and  even  to 
fix  it  into  the  lapel  of  his  coat.  IIow  could  he 
refuse  this  simple  kindness  ? lie  was  not  a boor. 
Nevertheless,  in  about  twenty  minutes  or  so,  he 
and  she  and  the  little  widow  were  to  set  out  for 
the  private  view  of  a certain  picture-gallery,  where 
they  would  most  likely  meet  such  people  as  they 
knew,  and  he  would  be  wearing  Cousin  Floss’s 
flower  in  his  button-hole.  Was  he  going  about 
with  her,  then,  under  false  pretences?  The  con- 
fession had  become  all  the  more  imperative. 

But  how'  was  he  to  begin  ? 

“Cousin,”  said  he,  with  a most  unusual  hesi- 
tation— for,  under  her  skilful  tuition,  lie  had  come 
to  address  her  in  the  most  frank  and  open  and 
unconventional  manner — “ did  mv  mother  ever 
speak  to  you — about— about — a Miss  Marlow?” 

She  noticed  his  embarrassment  instantly. 

“ Why,  no,”  she  said,  in  some  surprise.  “ Miss 
Marlow  ? No ; I don’t  think  I ever  heard  the 
name.  Who  is  she  ?” 

How  could  he  explain  ? He  wished  that  Cousin 
Floss  had  not  such  clear  eyes,  and  a mouth  so 
ready  to  smile. 

“At  present,”  he  went  on,  in  rather  a stam- 
mering fashion,  "she  — she  is  living  with  mv 
uncle  Charles  at  Bristol — at  the  vicarage,  near 
Bristol.” 

Cousin  Floss  laughed. 

“ The  governess  ?”  she  said. 

“No,  no;  but  I have  something  to  tell  you 
about  her.  I think  I ought  to  tell  you — for  soon- 
er or  later  you  will  hear  of  it,”  he  continued  ; and 
he  was  blushing  like  a school-girl,  because  Cousin 
Floss  was  evidently  amused  bv  his  timidity.  “ I 
thought  the  Mater  would  have  told  you — ” 

All  of  a sudden  Miss  Florence  put  tier  hand 
within  his  arm  in  the  most  friendly  way,  and 
thereby  intimated  that  she  wished  him  to  pace 
up  and  down  the  garden  path  with  her. 

“ Cousin  Dick  !”  she  protested,  “ I won’t  hear  a 
word ! I know  what  you’ve  got  to  tell  me,  and 
I can  see  how  it  vexes  you — but  I will  spare  you 
the  confession.  Oh,  don’t  I know  what  dread- 
ful flirts  young  men  are— -don’t  I know! — but 
they  can’t  help  it,  the  poor  dears,  and  I am  al- 
ways.ready  to  forgive  them — because — because — 
well,  because  there  are  sometimes  girls  wicked 
enough  to  lead  them  on,  and  pretend  they  enjoy 
it,  too ! Cousin  Dick,  why  should  you  tell  me  ? — 
do  you  think  it  would  be  news?” 

“Oh,  but  you’re  quite  mistaken,  Florence!” 
he  exclaimed.  “Quite  mistaken  ! I assure  you 
she  is  not  the  kind  of  girl  to  arouse  herself  in 
that  way  at  all.” 

“Oh,  a simple  innocent,  is  she?”  said  Cousin 
Floss, with  another  little  bit  of  a laugh.  “Yes, 
they  sometimes  look  like  that — sometimes  it  is 
part  of  the  game — with  the  clever  ones.” 

“ Oh,  but  really — ” 

“ Oh,  but  realiy,”  she  repeated,  with  the  most 
obvious  good-nature,  “ I won’t  hear  another  word  ! 
I won’t,  indeed,  Cousin  Dick!  Do  you  think  I 
don’t  understand?  You  see,  my  dear  cousin,  a 
girl  who  has  lived  a good  part  of  her  life  in  In- 
dia, and  a still  longer  time  in  China,  and  knows 
what  a voyage  in  a P.  and  0.  ship  is  like — well, 
she  isn’t  quite  a baby,  you  know — not  quite  a 
baby — and  if  you  were  to  begin  with  your  con- 
fessions I might  have  to  begin  with  mine,  and 
wouldn’t  that  be  mutually  awkward?  I wish 
you  had  seen  a young  aide-de-camp,  a Captain 
Webster,  who  came  on  board,  this  last  trip,  at 
Aden,  and  remained  with  us  as  far  as  Suez.  He 
was  a dear — and  that’s  a fact;  but  papa  didn’t 
seem  to  see  much  in  him — papa3  never  do  see 
anything  in  young  men  who  have  a pretty  mus- 
tache but  no  income  to  speak  of.  So,  you  un- 
derstand, cousin,  I might  have  a story  or  two  to 
tell  as  well  as  you,  and  I shouldn’t  like  it,  for 
blushing  doesn’t  become  me;  besides,  it  is  far 
safer  and  nicer  for  every  one  to  let  by-gones  be 
by  gones.  No,  you  needn’t  interrupt,  Cousin  Dick ; 
I won’t  hear  another  word  from  you — not  a word ; 
we  will  both  let  by-gones  be  by-gones.  I tell  you 
it’s  safer.” 

And  as  Mrs.  Kingston  appeared  at  this  mo- 
ment at  the  French  window,  and  called  to  them, 
what  could  he  do  ? He  gave  up  the  hope  of  ex- 
plaining to  his  cousin.  He  went  to  the  Private 
View,  wearing  the  flower  she  had  given  him.  And 
if  anyone  drew  inferences  from  his  being  constant- 
ly seen  with  her — well,  how  could  lie  help  that? 

In  due  course  of  time  the  visit  of  Mrs.  Kings- 
ton and  her  son  to  their  London  relatives  came 
to  an  cud,  and  they  returned  to  their  Warwick- 
shire home.  But  they  very  soon  discovered  that 
a singular  change  had  come  over  the  house. 
Woodend  was  solitary  as  they  had  never  known 
it  to  be  in  former  days.  There  was  something 
wanting  in  these  silent  rooms : a voice,  with  clear 
laughter  ringing  in  its  tones,  and  joy,  and  audaci- 
ty, was  now  heard  no  more  in  the  hall ; the  gar- 
den, though  all  the  splendors  of  the  spring  were 
beginning  to  declare  themselves  in  plot  and  bed 
and  border,  seemed  empty  now. 

“I  could  not  have  believed  I should  have 
missed  her  so  much,”  the  widow  said,  sadly. 

And  as  for  Mr.  Richard,  he  was  ill  at  ease.  His 
thoughts,  which  lie  knew  should  have  been  turned 
toward  Bristol,  went  in  quite  another  direction, 
and  would  hover,  in  spite  of  himself,  about  Ken- 
sington and  the  neighborhood  of  Holland  Park. 
Poor  Nanciebel’s  fortnightly  letters  to  himself 


were  not  looked  for  half  so  eagerly  as  Cousin 
Floss’s  hasty  scrawls  sent  down  to  her  dear  aunt 
Cecilia;  and  Mr.  Richard  would  lie  in  wait  for 
these,  and  whenever  he  found  one  on  the  hall 
table,  he  would  at  once  carry  it  to  his  mother 
with  the  seemingly  careless  question,  “ Wlmt  has 
Florence  to  say  now,  Mater  ?”  For,  indeed,  Cousin 
Floss  seemed  to  find  a great  many  things  to  say 
to  the  widow.  She  was  continually  writing  on 
some  kind  of  excuse,  and  she  invariably  wound 
up  with  pretty  and  affectionate  speeches  and 
hopes  of  a speedy  reunion.  Cousin  Floss  did  not 
write  to  Mr.  Richard,  of  course — that  was  too 
much  to  expect — but  in  one  way  or  another  his 
name  generally  came  to  be  mentioned,  and  some- 
times tliere  were  tantalizing  and  even  impertinent 
messages  for  him. 

“ Who  is  this  Captain  Webster,  Richard  dear?” 
the  widow  asked  on  one  occasion. 

Mr.  Richard  blushed  angrily.  “ Oh,  he’s  some 
young  idiot — aide-de-camp  to  a Colonial  governor 
or  something  of  that  kind !” 

“But  why  should  Florence  send  you  this  mes- 
sage nbout  him  ?”  Mrs.  Kingston  asked  again. 

“Oh,  well,”  said  he,  with  a fine  air  of  assumed 
indifference,  “ Florence  told  me  something  about 
him  before.  He  was  on  board  the  steamer  they 
came  home  in,  and  as  he  left  the  ship  at  Gibral- 
tar, I suppose  she  was  surprised  when  she  found 
him  turn  up  in  IiOndon.” 

Meanwhile  the  continual  unrest  and  down- 
heartedness that  had  characterized  his  maimer 
ever  since  their  return  to  Woodend  had  not  es- 
caped the  anxious  mother’s  eyes,  and  one  evening 
she  made  bold  to  speak  of  it. 

“ Well,  Mater,”  said  he,  “ I don’t  know  what  it 
is,  except  that  I feel  I am  iu  a wrong  position  al- 
together. I am  tired  of  doing  nothing.  I want 
to  go  away.  Look  at  Nancy ; the  separation  that 
was  agreed  upon  tells  more  hardly  on  her  than 
on  me,  for  she  is  kept  apart  from  her  friends  and 
relatives,  while  I live  on  just  as  before.  It’s 
hardly  fair.  I think  I should  go  away  from  Eng- 
land for  a time — for  a considerable  time,  until  in- 
deed this  period  of  separation  ends — and  then  I 
could  come  back  and  marry  Nancy,  and  every- 
thing would  be  settled  and  right.  I am  sure,  if 
once  the  wedding  took  place,  all  would  be  well.” 

“I  suppose,”  said  the  widow,  absently,  “ that 
my  selfishness  must  be  punished  in  the  end.  It 
was  I who  have  kept  you  in  idleness,  Richard, 
and  now  you  fret,  and  want  to  go.  I should  have 
thought  you  could  have  found  some  way  of  pass- 
ing the  few  months  that  must  elapse  now  before 
the  settlement  you  speak  of.  And  if  you  find  the 
house  so  dull — well,  I had  not  intended  to  tell 
you ; it  was  a little  surprise  we  had  arranged — 
but  Florence  is  coming  down  to  stay  with  us  for 
a while.” 

“ Is  Florence  coming  down  here  ?”  he  asked, 
slowly,  and  with  a strange  expression  of  face. 

Something  peculiar  in  liis  tone  struck  her. 
She  looked  up  as  she  said,  “ Yes.  It  was  to  be  a 
little  surprise  for  you.” 

“Mother,”  he  said,  hastily,  “I  will  not  be  in 
this  house  when  Florence  comes.  You  must  make 
some  excuse  for  me.  I will  go  abroad;  or  I 
will  go  down  to  Bristol — and  live  in  the  town — 
and  only  see  Nancy  from  time  to  time.  But  I — 
I don’t  want  to  be  here  when  Florence  comes.” 

The  truth  flashed  upon  her  in  an  instant;  but, 
amidst  all  her  alarm  and  bewilderment,  she  had 
the  courage  to  say,  in  a low  voice: 

“You  are  right,  Richard.  If  it  is  as  I suspect 
— ah,  well,  there  is  no  use  thinking  now  of  what 
might  have  been — you  must  none  the  less  do 
what  is  right.  It  was  thoughtless  of  me  to  ask 
Florence  to  come  down  again — but  how  could 
any  one  help  loving  her? — she  is  such  a dear 
girl,  so  bright  and  clever  and  good-tempered — 
but  you,  Richard,  your  honor  is  at  stake.  Of 
course  you  have  said  nothing  to  her?” 

“To  Florence? — certainly  not,  mother.  How 
could  I ? But  there  is  not  another  word  to  be 
said.  You  must  make  some  excuse  for  me  to 
Florence ; and  I must  go.” 

No,  there  was  no  use  saying  anything  further; 
but  the  widow  could  not  help  adding,  almost  in 
an  undertone, and  wistfully: 

“If  things  could  only  have  been  different, 
Richard  ! I cannot  help  thinking  that  Florence 
— well,  she  has  always  seemed  so  much  interested 
in  you — and  she  would  always  talk  so  much 
about  you,  when  she  and  I were  alone  together — 
and  you  yourself  see  how  you  are  never  out  of 
her  letters — ah,  well,  it  is  no  use  thinking  of  what 
is  impossible — but  if  you  had  been  free,  and  if 
you  had  gone  to  your  cousin,  I don’t  think  you 
need  have  feared  her  answer.” 

He  turned  very  pale. 

“Don’t  say  that;  you  have  no  right  to  say 
that,  mother  1” 

“ It  is  but  a guess  on  my  part,”  she  said,  sad- 
ly. “ But  I can  imagine  what  her  answer  would 
have  been.  And  then  to  think  of  her  in  this 
house  — a3  my  daughter  and  companion  — so 
cheerful  and  self-reliant — so  merry  and  good- 
humored — ” 

“ Mother,”  said  he,  almost  reproachfully,  “ you 
seem  to  forget!” 

“No,  I don’t  forget,”  she  answered,  with  res- 
ignation, “ I was  thiuking  of  what  might  have 
been ; but  I don’t  forget.  And  you  are  doing 
right,  Richard.  I will  make  excuses  to  Florence 
for  you,  whether  you  go  abroad  or  down  to  Bris- 
tol. I suppose  she  will  not  suspect — no,  she 
cannot  suspect,  if  you  have  said  nothing  to  her.” 

Nor  was  this  the  only  act  of  renunciation  on 
Mr.  Richard’s  part.  Just  at  this  time  he  had  to 
go  up  to  London  for  a few  days  to  transact  some 
business  with  his  mother’s  lawyers ; but  he  did 
not  apprise  his  uncle  and  cousin  of  his  coming  to 
town,  nor  did  he  once  call  at  the  house  in  Mel- 
burv  Road.  It  is  true  that,  during  these  few 
days,  he  found  his  way  a number  of  times  to  that 
neighborhood,  and  on  more  than  one  occasion  he 
caught  a glimpse  of  Cousin  Floss,  as  she  drove  up 
in  the  barouche,  or  came  out  walking  with  her 
maid.  He  knew  he  had  no  right  to  do  this  thing, 


but  he  regarded  it  as  a sort  of  bidding  good-by  to 
a broken  fancy — an  impossible  dream.  To  whom 
could  it  do  any  harm  ? 

By  tlie  time  Cousin  Floss’s  visit  drew  near,  Mr. 
Richard  had  made  all  his  preparations.  He  was 
going  down  to  Bristol.  He  argued  with  himself 
that  being  constantly  in  the  same  neighborhood 
with  Nanciebel  would  keep  alive  in  his  recollec- 
tion what  was  due  to  her,  and  moreover  he  con- 
sidered that  in  the  circumstances  he  might  fairly 
ask  for  some  modification  of  the  arrangements 
that  had  been  arrived  at  in  family  conclave  with 
regard  to  his  visits.  Might  he  not  see  Nanciebel 
once  a week,  or  perhaps  even  twice  a week,  for  a 
single  hour  ? Both  he  and  she  had  hitherto  loyal- 
ly obeyed  the  conditions  that  had  beeu  imposed ; 
might  not  these  be  relaxed  a little  now  ? It  was 
not  as  a punishment,  but  as  a test,  that  this  sep- 
aration had  been  agreed  upon ; and  here  were 
the  two  of  them,  after  the  lapse  of  considerable 
time,  of  the  same  mind.  Mr.  Richard  endeavored 
to  extract  courage  and  hope  for  the  future  from 
these  wise  and  virtuous  reflections;  but  it  was 
with  rather  a heavy  heart  that  lie  drove  away  to 
the  station  on  the  day  previous  to  Cousin  Floss’s 
arrival. 

Cousin  Floss,  when  she  stepped  out  of  the  pony 
chaise  on  the  following  afternoon,  and  found  the 
widow  awaiting  her  in  the  porch,  was  in  the  high- 
est spirits,  and  her  always  bright  enough  eyes 
fairly  shone  with  gladness. 

“ Do  you  know,  Aunt  Cecilia,”  said  she,  as  she 
hugged  and  kissed  the  little  woman,  “it  is  just 
like  getting  home  again  to  see  your  dear  face 
once  more?  When  I saw  Thomas  and  the  pony 
and  tiie  carriage  at  the  station,  I said  to  myself, 
‘All,  now  you  will  soon  be  among  old  friends !’  ” 

“Come  away  in,  dear,”  said  the  widow,  quite 
as  affectionately,  and  she  took  the  girl  by  the 
arm  and  led  her  into  the  house.  “I  declare  it 
does  my  heart  good  to  hear  your  voice  again.” 

“And  papa  is  so  sorry  he  couldn’t  come  with 
me  this  time,”  continued  this  blithe  young  dam- 
sel, who  looked  all  round  the  drawing-room  as  if 
expecting  to  see  some  one ; “ but  the  fact  is  he 
has  found  himself  a good  deal  better  of  late,  and 
lie  thinks  it  is  because  the  Kensington  neighbor- 
hood suits  him,  and  he  likes  the  house.  The 
garden  is  just  about  forty  yards  long,  so  twenty- 
two  times  up  and  down  makes  an  easily  measured 
half-mile,  and  he  can  get  his  regulation  quantity 
done  every  day  without  being  overlooked  by  any- 
body. I think  he  will  keep  on  that  house.  He 
hasn’t  been  looking  about  for  any  other.  But — 
but,  Aunt  Cecilia,”  continued  Miss  Florence,  again 
glancing  back  into  the  hall,  “ where  is  Cousin 
Dick  ?” 

Only  for  the  moment  did  the  widow  seem  a lit- 
tle embarrassed. 

“ He  has  had  to  go  away,  dear,”  she  said,  striv- 
ing to  appear  quite  placid  and  unconcerned.  “ He 
was  so  very  sorry.  I was  to  tell  you  how  sorry 
he  was.  Nothing  but  the  most  absolute  neces- 
sity compelled  him,  you  may  be  sure  of  that” 

“ He  has  gone  away  ?”  said  Cousin  Floss,  in 
return,  with  a kind  of  puzzled,  uncertain  look. 
“ Where  has  he  gone,  Aunt  Cecilia  ?” 

“ To  Bristol,  dear,”  answered  the  widow. 

“ Oh,  to  Bristol,”  repeated  the  young  lady,  slow- 
ly. “ That  is  where  his  uncle  lives ; his  uncle 
Charles,  isn’t  it  ?” 

And  when  Mr.  Richard’s  mother  signified  as- 
sent, the  young  lady  said  no  more.  She  seemed 
a trifle  thoughtful  as  she  went  away  to  her  own 
room  to  look  to  her  things ; but  when  she  ap- 
peared at  dinner  she  was  as  cheerful  as  ever, 
and  the  widow,  with  affectionate  eyes  and  many 
a kindly  speech,  showed  how  she  rejoiced  to  have 
this  pleasant  companion  once  more  with  her. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

CHECKMATE. 

When  Mr.  Richard  arrived  in  Bristol  he  put 
up  at  a hotel  overlooking  College  Green  ; but  he 
had  no  intention  of  going  at  once  to  Holiwell 
Vicarage  ; he  wanted  time  to  think.  For  indeed 
he  was  as  one  distracted ; wild  projects  flashed 
through  his  brain,  in  a sort  of  restless  and  reck- 
less despair;  one  moment  he  would  be  for  con- 
fessing the  whole  truth  to  Nanciebel,  and  throwing 
himself  on  her  mercy;  the  next  he  would  be  for 
an  immediate  marriage  as  the  one  definite  settle- 
ment of  all  these  perplexities.  He  went  out  and 
wandered  through  the  streets  of  the  town,  seeing 
hardly  anything.  He  followed  the  Whiteladies’ 
Road  until  he  emerged  on  Durdham  Down ; but 
the  fair  English  landscape,  all  shining  in  the 
white  light  of  the  spring,  brought  no  joy  to  his 
heart.  When  he  ought  to  have  been  thinking  of 
Nanciebel  and  of  his  visit  of  the  morrow,  he  was 
in  reality  wondering  what  his  cousin  Florence 
had  said  when  she  discovered  he  was  gone ; he 
was  picturing  her  walking  in  the  garden  with  the 
little  widow ; he  could  see  her  driving  in  to  Strat- 
ford to  make  her  afternoon  purchases  there. 
And  what  was  that  his  mother  had  hinted — that 
if  in  other  circumstances  he  had  made  bold  to 
speak  to  Florence  Kingston,  he  need  not  have 
feared  her  answer?  That  was  not  even  to  be 
thought  of ! How  could  the  widow  know,  in  any 
case?  It  was  but  the  fond  partiality  of  a mo- 
ther. He  had  to  turn  from  these  fruitless  and 
agonizing  speculations  over  what  might  have 
been  to  the  obvious  duty  that  'lay  before  him, 
and  again  and  again  he  strove  to  convince  him- 
self that  if  he  and  Nanciebel  were  once  married 
there  would  be  an  end  to  all  these  hopeless  and 
futile  regrets.  He  had  been  bewildered  by  a 
brilliant  and  fascinating  apparitiou.  Nancy  and 
her  quiet  ways  would  win  in  the  end.  The  com- 
monplace security  of  ordinary  life  was  sufficient 
for  most  folk.  Vain  dreams,  farewell!  here  were 
peace  and  content, and  the  even  tenor  of  one’s  way. 

Next  morning  he  had  summoned  up  courage, 
and  even  formed  some  inchoate  plans;  nbout 
eleven  lie  started  off,  and  drove  out  to  Holiwell 
Vicarage.  Arrived  there,  the  house-keeper  in- 


formed him  that  bis  uncle  had  just  gone  off  to 
see  some  old  woman  in  the  neighborhood,  that 
the  young  ladies  were  at  their  drawing  lessons, 
and  that  Miss  Marlow  was  in  the  garden.  Ac- 
cordingly, Mr.  Richard  replied  that  lie  would 
himself  go  and  seek  Miss  Marlow,  and  presently 
he  hud  stepped  forth  into  the  outer  air. 

He  encountered  Nanciebel  rather  suddenly ; 
she  was  coming  through  the  archway  in  the  walk 
of  yew,  and  the  instant  she  caught  sight  of  him 
she  stopped,  looking  startled  and  frightened. 

“ What  is  it,  Richard  ?”  site  said,  when  he  went 
up  to  her. 

And  he  was  amazed  also.  She  seemed  to 
shrink  back  from  him,  as  if  dreading  what  lie 
had  to  say.  Yet  was  not  this  in  some  measure 
a relief?  If  she  had  flown  to  him  with  love  and 
joy  iu  her  eyes,  how  could  he  have  played  the 
hypocrite  ? 

" Well,  I have  come  to  see  you,”  he  said. 

“Yes,”  she  made  answer,  rather  breathlessly, 
and  she  kept  staring  at  him  with  anxious  scrutiny 
— “yes;  but — but  is  that  all?” 

“ I don’t  understand  you,”  he  made  answer, 
still  wondering.  “I — I have  no  bad  news,  if  that 
is  what  you  fear;  nor  any  news,  indeed.” 

“ Oh,”  she  said,  with  her  face  lightening  con- 
siderably, “ it  is  merely  a visit  ? There  is  no- 
thing— nothing  of  importance  ? You  see,”  she 
continued,  as  if  eager  to  explain,  “ I did  not  ex- 
pect you,  Richard;  you  sent  no  letter,  and  you 
have  come  long  before  the  usual  time.  I was 
almost  afraid  you  might  have  heard — I mean 
that  there  might  be  some  bad  news,  or  some 
occasion  for  your  coming  so  unexpectedly.  And 
how  is  your  mother?  It  was  so  kind  of  her  to 
send  me  Tennyson’s  last  volume — to  keep  my 
set  complete.  Aren’t  the  flowers  here  pretty  ? 
The  spring-time  is  always  so  delicious.  And  when 
are  you  going  back  to  Stratford,  Richard  ?” 

He  could  not  make  Nanciebel  out  at  all.  Ap- 
parently she  was  most  desirous  to  be  friendly  and 
complaisant;  yet  his  presence  seemed  to  embar- 
rass her.  She  was  nervous — constrained — her 
eyes  watchful  and  furtive ; this  was  not  the  Nan- 
ciebel who  had  clung  closely  to  him  as  they  walk- 
ed up  and  down  the  little  court-yard  under  the 
stars.  Nevertheless,  he  was  here  to  perform  a. 
duty. 

“Yes,  I have  come  before  the  proper  time, 
Nancy,”  said  he,  ignoring  her  last  question ; “ and 
it  is  to  put  a proposal  before  you  and  before  my 
uncle.  This  separation  that  was  ngreed  upon — 
well,  you  have  complained  of  it  before,  and  of 
your  loneliness  here,  and  I don’t  wonder  at  it — 
this  separation  has  lasted  long  enough,  it  seems 
to  me.  I think  if  we  could  get  everybody  to 
agree,  we  might  as  well  be  married  at  once.” 

And  again  she  regarded  him  with  a sort  of  ap- 
prehensive look,  which  she  instantly  concealed. 

“ Oh,  do  you  think  so,  Richard  ?”  she  said,  in 
an  off-hand  way.  “ For  I am  hardly  of  your  opin- 
ion. I think  that  an  arrangement  that  was  agreed 
to  by  everybody  should  be  carried  out,  and  then , 
you  see,  no  one  will  be  able  to  complain.  It  was 
to  be  a trial ; and  who  could  tell  what  was  to  hap- 
pen when  it  began ; and  who  can  tell  what  may 
happen  before  it  ends  ? For,  you  see,  people  are 
so  different,  Richard,”  continued  this  profound 
philosopher;  and  she  seemed  anxious  to  talk 
away  this  project  into  nothingness.  “ There  are 
some  who  don’t  care  about  being  petted,  who  are 
independent  and  self-sufficing,  and  they  are 
mostly  men ; and  there  are  others  who  like  to  be 
petted  and  made  much  of,  and  they  are  mostly 
women.  Very  well,  when  there  is  such  a differ- 
ence between  dispositions,  isn’t  it  wise  that  they 
should  be  tested  by  time?” 

“ You  didn’t  talk  that  way  once,"  said  he,  with 
a touch  rather  of  surprise  than  of  actual  disap- 
pointment or  chagrin. 

“Oh,  well,  perhaps  not;  for  I was  younger 
then,”  remarked  this  sage  person  ; “and  then  be- 
ing sent  away  from  all  one’s  friends  and  acquaint- 
ances was  pretty  trying  at  first.  However,  I don’t 
complain  now.  No;  I think  it  was  wise  on  the 
part  of  your  mother,  and  I am  sure  I thank  her. 
And  when  do  you  go  back  to  Stratford,  Richard  ?” 

He  was  completely  nonplussed.  Here  was  the 
sacrifice  he  had  nobly  determined  to  make  put 
aside  as  a thing  of  naught ; while  he  was  practi- 
cally invited  to  return  home  forthwith  ; and  that 
he  could  not  do.  Florence  Kingston  was  there — 
whom  he  dared  not  meet.  Besides,  how  could  he 
go  away  leaving  the  whole  matter  as  it  stood  be- 
fore, surrounded  by  all  kinds  of  distracting  un- 
certainties? It  was  for  Nancicbel’s  own  sake 
that  he  must  persevere. 

“ To  Stratford  ?”  he  repeated.  “ Well, you  un- 
derstand, Nancy,  I did  not  think  you  would  agree 
to  this  without  some  coaxing  and  persuasion  ; 
and  I shall  have  my  uncle  to  talk  over  as  well ; 
so  I have  come  down  to  Bristol  for  a little  while, 
and  I am  staying  at  a hotel  there.” 

“ Oh ; for  some  time  ?”  she  said.  “ You  are  go- 
ing to  remain  here,  Richard  ?”  She  was  silent  for 
a second  or  two.  “ Well,  it  is  so  sudden,  so  be- 
wildering. You  cannot  expect  me  to  say  yes 
just  at  once,  even  if  I knew  that  your  uncle  ami 
your  mother  would  consent.  It  is  so  grave  a 
step.  But — but  to-day  is  Saturday : you  will  give 
me  till  to-morrow?  Will  you  come  out  to-mor- 
row afternoon,  Richard,  and  then  I may  be  able 
to  say  something  more  definite?  Yes,  I will,  I 
promise;  to-morrow  afternoon  you  shall  have  my 
answer.” 

“ But  I don’t  want  to  press  you,  Nanciebel,”  lie 
urged  again ; for  he  could  not  in  the  least  under- 
stand wjint  all  this  meant.  “ I came  down  to 
Bristol  for  the  very  purpose  of  talking  the  whole 
thing  over,  and  showing  how  it  would  be  better 
and  safer  and  more  satisfactory  for  every  one  if 
we  could  arrange  for  this  time  of  probation  to 
cease.  Who  knows  what  may  happen?  And 
you  may  be  doubtful  and  reluctant,  of  course,  for 
it  is  a grave  step,  as  you  say ; but  I am  sure  it  is 
the  best  thing  to  do;  and  then  there  will  be  no 
further  misgivings  or  trusting  to  chance.” 

It  was  hardly  the  impassioned  pleading  of  a 
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lover,  but  Nanciebel  did  not  seem  to  look  for 
that.  She  merely  begged  him  again  to  give  her 
till  the  following  afternoon,  and  she  appeared  to 
be  immensely  relieved — and  grateful — when  he 
assented.  Nor  did  she  beg  him  to  stay  until  his 
uncle  should  return  and  his  cousins  be  free.  She 
even  hinted  that  it  might  be  more  prudent  for 
her  to  say  nothing  of  this  proposal  until  he  him- 
self should  bring  it  forward  on  the  next  day.  In 
the  mean  time  site  bade  him  good-by  with  a very 
pleasant  and  affectionate  look,  and  he  returned 
to  his  hotel  in  Bristol,  and  to  aimless  cogitations 
which  led  to  confusion  rather  than  to  any  en- 
lightenment. 

But  what  happened  next  day  drove  away  those 
puzzled  surmises,  and  substituted  for  them  amaze- 
ment and  alarm.  About  half  past  one  o’clock 
his  uncle  drove  up  to  the  hotel,  and  came  into 
the  coffee-room  where  Mr.  Richard  happened  to 
be  standing  at  the  window.  The  nervous  little 
clergyman  was  very  much  excited,  but  he  had  to 
speak  in  a low  voice,  for  there  were  some  people 
seated  at  the  table  at  lunch. 

“ Richard,”  said  he,  in  a hurried  undertone, 
“ do  you  know  what  the  meaning  of  this  is  ? 
Miss  Marlow  has  gone.” 

“ Gone  ?”  his  nephew  repeated,  with  staring 
eyes.  “ Gone  where  ?” 

“I  do  not  know;  she  has  left  the  house.  This 
morning  she  complained  of  a headache,  and  de- 
cided to  remain  in  her  own  room  ; then,  when  we 
returned  from  morning  service,  we  discovered 
that  a cab  had  been  brought  out  between  eleven 
and  twelve,  and  that  she  had  left,  taking  all  her 
things  with  her.  And  here  is  a letter  we  found 
lying  for  you.” 

“ Yes ; but  what  did  she  say  when  she  went  ?” 
his  nephew  demanded,  in  blank  amazement. 
“ There  must  have  been  somebody  in  the  house. 
What  explanation  did  she  give  ? Where  did  she 
say  she  was  going  V” 

“ Not  a word  to  anybody  ! Perhaps  you  will 
understand  from  that  letter,”  said  the  clergyman, 
looking  at  the  enigmatic  envelope. 

Mechanically  Mr.  Richard  broke  the  seal ; he 
was  thinking  of  her  strange  behavior  on  the  pre- 
vious day.  Nor  did  this  carefully  written  epistle 
afford  him  any  satisfactory  elucidation. 

“ Saturday  night. 

“Dear  Richard, — By  the  time  you  get  this 
note  I shall  have  escaped  from  a position  which 
was  only  embarrassing  to  you  and  to  me  and  to 
others.  I shall  always  appreciate  your  kindness 
— and  never,  never  forget  it ; but  what  you  wished 
was  not  to  he.  I had  intended  telling  you  by  de- 
grees how  I had  come  to  this  resolution;  but 
your  sudden  appearance  here  to-day  has  precip- 
itated matters ; and  to-morrow  I shall  take  the 
step  I have  long  meditated — and  I am  sure  it 
will  be  better  for  us  all.  And  I am  sure  your 
mother  will  be  glad.  I shall  always  remember 
with  gratitude  the  sacrifice  she  was  ready  to 
make;  and  when  I read  ‘The  Miller’s  Daughter’ 
I shall  always  think  of  her  with  respect  and  af- 
fection ; but  she  did  not  consider,  when  she  gave 
me  Tennyson’s  Poems,  and  hoped  they  would  be 
my  constant  teachers,  that  there  was  another  one 
far  more  applicable  to  my  station.  1 refer  to 
‘ The  Lord  of  Burleigh.’  Do  you  remember  those 
significant  lines — 

* But  a trouble  weigh’d  upon  her, 

And  perplex’d  her,  night  and  morn, 

With  the  burden  of  an  honor 
Unto  which  she  was  not  born.’ 

Ah,  if  that  poor  lady  had  only  known  in  time ! 
then  she  might  have  avoided  all  her  misery,  as  I 
hope  to  do.  For  why  should  I aspire  to  a dig- 
nity for  which  I am  unfitted  ? Your  cousins 
here  have  been  very  kind;  but  all  the  same  it 
has  been  impressed  on  me  every  day  that  I was 
not  born  in  the  purple.  I am  not  ashamed  of 
my  humble  origin,  for 

‘Kind  hearts  nre  more  than  coronets. 

And  simple  faith  titan  Norman  blood,’ 
but  it  is  better  for  all  that  I should  abandon  a 
fond  dream,  and  accept  life  as  it  is.’  Dear  Rich- 
ard, you  have  given  me  several  little  presents 
from  time  to  time,  and  these  I wish  to  return, 
and  I will  send  them  to  you  by  a safe  hand.  If 
you  will  allow  me,  I will  keep  your  photograph  ; 
for  one  need  not  forget  an  old  friend,  whatever 
trials  and  hardships  the  world  may  have  for  us. 
Farewell  forever,  dear  Richard,  from  your  still 
affectionate  and  grateful  Nancy. 

“ P.S. — I will  send  you  the  things  in  a day  or 
two.” 

Mr.  Richard  handed  the  letter  to  the  clergy- 
man, but  not  in  silence.  “ Why,”  he  exclaimed, 
angrily,  as  his  uncle  glanced  over  the  pages,  '*  if 
that  is  not  a piece  of  studied  hypocrisy,  it  is 
the  writing  of  an  absolute  fool!  ‘Born  in  the 
purple !’  Where  did  she  pick  up  a phrase  like 
that  ? Does  she  consider  that  1 have  been  born 
in  the  purple  ? Does  she  suppose  that  I was  go- 
ing to  bestow  a coronet  on  her  ?" 

“Richard,”  said  the  clergyman,  gently,  “you 
must  remember  that  girls  in  her  position  like  to 
write  like  that ; they  have  learned  it  out  of  pen- 
ny romances;  they  think  it  fine.  I should  say 
the  letter  was  sincere  enough,  even  if  the  terms 
of  it  strike  you  as  being  artificial.  And  the  fact 
remains  that  she  lias  left  the  vicarage.” 

“ Precisely,”  said  the  young  man,  who  did  not 
at  nil  rejoice  in  the  freedom  that  had  been  thus 
suddenly  thrust  upon  him ; for  he  considered 
that  this  was  only  some  kind  of  incomprehensible 
freak  on  the  part  of  Nancy,  and  that,  after  an 
immensity  of  trouble  and  annoyance,  they  would 
all  of  them  find  themselves  in  precisely  the  same 
straits  as  before.  “ And  now  we  shall  have  to 
hunt  her  out,  and  convince  her  that  her  heroic 
renunciation  is  out  of  place.  I suppose  we  shall 
have  to  advertise — come  back  to  your  sorrowing 
friends’!  Upon  my  word,  it’s  too  bad!  We 
shall  have  all  this  trouble  for  nothing.  I sup- 
pose she  wouldn’t  go  to  Stratford,  and  confess 
to  her  relatives  that  she  could  not  bear  the  bur- 


den of  the  honor  that  was  destined  for  her.  That 
would  not  be  romantic  enough.  She  will  wait 
until  the  whole  of  our  family  go  to  her  as  a depu- 
tation, and  beg  her  on  their  knees  to  accept  the 
coronet.” 

“ You  are  angry  and  impatieut,  Richard,”  the 
clergyman  said,  quietly.  “But  there  is  more  in 
that  letter  than  you  seem  to  see.  It  has  been 
written  with  deliberation ; it  has  been  thought  over 
for  some  time  back.  It  is  no  sudden  freak.  Now 
come  away  out  with  me  to  Holiwell,  and  we  will 
see  if  we  cannot  find  out  something  about  this 
very  odd  affair.  Gertrude  and  Laura  may  help 
us.  And  we  are  bound  to  make  inquiries,  until 
we  know  that  the  girl  is  in  safety.  She  cannot 
be  allowed  to  vanish  into  space  in  this  fashion.” 

As  they  drove  away  out  to  the  vicarage,  Mr. 
Richard  did  not  speak  a word.  His  brain  was 
busy  with  all  manner  of  conjectures  and  wild 
speculations.  Supposing,  now,  that  he  were  to 
take  Nancy  at  her  word  ? Of  her  own  free-will 
she  had  withdrawn  from  the  engagement,  which 
of  late  he  had  felt  as  a very  millstone  around  his 
neck.  No  doubt  his  word  was  given  to  her;  but 
here  she  had  in  set  terms  renounced  her  claims; 
and  why  sboidd  he  not  accept  her  renunciation  ? 
But,  even  as  he  argued  with  himself  in  this  way, 
he  felt  it  was  ail  impossible.  He  could  not  be  so 
mean  as  to  take  advantage  of  a fit  of  temper  or 
some  perverse  and  inexplicable  whim.  He  knew 
Nauciebcl;  knew  her  contradictory  moods;  knew 
how  affectionate  she  could  be  at  one  moment, 
and  how  petulant  and  wayward  the  next;  and  he 
could  not  make  this  fantastic  letter  an  excuse  for 
backing  out  of  an  engagement  to  which  his  honor 
was  pledged.  How  could  she  mean  what  she  said 
in  this  ridiculous  message  of  farewell?  When 
a girl  took  one  of  the  most  serious  steps  possi- 
ble in  her  life,  she  was  not  likely  to  be  quoting 
poetry  and  using  sham  literary  phrases.  Per- 
haps (this  was  his  final  conclusion)  Nancy  had 
been  finding  her  life  at  the  vicarage  too  dull  and 
forlorn,  and  had  suddenly  resolved  to  break  the 
monotony  of  it  with  a romantic  episode. 

Now  no  sooner  had  the  good  vicar  begun  to 
question  his  daughters  about  this  mysterious 
thing  that  had  just  happened  than  it  became 
abundantly  evident  that  they  knew  a good  deal 
more  than  they  were  willing  to  admit.  Gertrude 
looked  at  Laura,  and  Laura  looked  at  Gertrude; 
and  both  were  mute.  Clearly  they  did  not  like 
to  “ tell.”  Nancy  had  been  their  comrade  in  a 
measure;  perhaps  she  had  even  asked  them  to 
keep  her  secret ; and  here  was  their  cousin  Rich- 
ard— how  could  they  sav  anything  that  would 
lead  him  to  doubt  the  constancy  of  his  betrothed? 
And  yet  when  the  vicar,  getting  a bit  of  a clew, 
began  to  press  home  his  questions,  it  seemed  as 
if  there  was  nothing  for  it  but  a frank  avowal. 
Gertrude,  as  the  elder,  came  in  for  most  of  the 
cross-examination;  and  at  length,  with  many 
hesitations,  and  sly  glances  at  Mr.  Richard,  and 
appealing  iooks  to  her  father,  she  allowed  them 
to  construct  what  story  they  might  out  of  the  fol- 
lowing fragments  and  hints. 

Nancy  had  always  been  fond  of  wandering 
about  in  the  garden,  particularly  when  Gertrude 
and  Laura  were  at  their  morning  exercises,  and 
she  was  left  alone.  She  had  made  the  acquaint- 
ance of  Mr.  Stapleton’s  head  gardener;  as  Rich- 
ard knew,  a most  respectable  and  well-educated 
and  well-mannered  young  man.  “ Mr.”  Bruce,  as 
Nancy  always  called  him,  was  very  kind  to  her, 
instructing  her  in  botany  and  lending  her  books. 
Other  books  beside  botanical  ones,  too ; for  Mr. 
Bruce  was  a well-read  young  man,  and  had  quite 
a library.  Nancy  seemed  to  have  a great  admira- 
tion for  the  young  Scotchman.  She  was  always 
talking  about  him,  and  contrasting  hirn  with  oth- 
ers. She  had  cut  his  portrait  out  of  a horticul- 
tural journal  in  which  it  had  appeared,  along 
with  a biographical  sketch,  and  a list  of  all  the 
prizes  he  had  won.  Gertrude  had  even  ventured 
to  remonstrate  with  Nancy  about  her  partiality 
for  this  young  man,  seeing  that  she  was  engaged 
to  be  married  to  Cousin  Richard ; whereupon 
Nancy  had  laughingly  replied  that  she  liked  to 
be  appreciated  by  some  one.  Nancy  had  shown 
her  a photograph  of  the  gardens  at  Beever  Tow- 
ers, and  pointed  out  tlie  charmingly  surrounded 
cottage  which  Mr.  Bruce  was  to  occupy  when  he 
left  Somersetshire  for  Yorkshire.  That  the  young 
Scotchman  and  Nancy  were  in  constant  corre- 
spondence, Gertrude  had  to  admit  that  she  knew ; 
but  she  did  not  consider  it  her  duty  to  say  any- 
thing ; she  thought  it  would  be  treacherous,  she 
said. 

“ But  Bruce  left  Holiwell  a fortnight  ago,”  ex- 
claimed the  vicar,  breaking  in  upon  the  shy  con- 
fessions. 

“ Yes,  papa,”  said  Miss  Gertrude ; “ but  he  has 
not  gone  to  Yorkshire,  for  I have  seen  him  twice 
during  last  week.” 

“ And  I saw  him  yesterday,”  observed  Miss 
Laura,  with  downcast  eyes. 

“ Yesterday  ? Where  ?”  demanded  her  cousin 
Richard,  who  had  sat  silent  and  bewildered  all 
this  time. 

“At  the  foot  of  Crossways  Lane,  by  the  pond," 
said  the  younger  daughter;  and  then  she  added, 
with  some  hesitation,  “And — and  Nancy  was 
with  him." 

“ Really,  I am  more  than  surprised,"  said  the 
vicar,  with  unusual  emphasis,  “at  such  conduct 
on  the  part  of  that  young  man.  I had  always 
considered  him  a most  respectable,  well-bred,  hon- 
orable young  fellow;  indeed,  I had  a very  great 
regard  for  him,  even  when  he  and  I differed  in 
our  political  views  ; but  that  he  could  have  stooped 
to  this  clandestine  correspondence — ” 

“ Pupa,”  said  Gertrude  (who  also  seemed  to  re- 
gard the  young  Scotchman  with  favor,  and  was 
modestly  anxious  to  put  in  this  meek  apology  for 
him),  “ don't  you  think  he  may  have  been  waiting 
for  an  opportunity  of  coming  to  speak  to  you  ? 
Perhaps  he  may  have  wished  to  have  all  his  af- 
fairs in  Yorkshire  settled  first.” 

“Oh,  if  there  has  been  any  hole-and-corner 
business  in  the  affair,  be  sure  it  wa3  Nancy’s  own 


doing !”  said  Mr.  Richard,  scornfully.  (Alas ! how 
inconstant  are  the  hearts  of  men!  Had  he.no 
recollection  of  certain  moonlight  strolls  up  and 
down  a hushed  little  court-yard — a court-yard  so 
hushed  that  one  could  almost  in  the  darkness 
have  heard  poor  Naneiebel’s  heart  throbbing  for 
very  joy  ?)  “She  was  always  for  romance  and 
mystery  and  secrecy,  and  I have  no  doubt  she 
persuaded  this  fellow'  into  concealing  the  whole 
affair  until  they  could  declare  themselves  mar- 
ried. Or  perhaps  they  are  married  already. 
That  would  be  just  like  Nancy.  And  now  I 
know  why  she  looked  so  frightened  when  I came 
here  yesterday.” 

“ Cousin  Richard,”  said  Gertrude,  rather  pite- 
ously, “I  hope  you  will  not  think  I had  any  part 
in  this.  I could  not  help  seeing  what  was  going 
on,  and  perhaps  I ought  to  have  told  papa  or 
written  to  you ; but  then  I thought  it  would  be 
dishonorable.  * Many  a time  I.  have  been  sorry 
for  you,  aud  thought  you  ought  to  know.” 

“ Oh,  but  look  here,  Gertrude !”  he  exclaimed ; 
“ you  mustn’t  blame  yourself  at  all ; you  mustn’t 
imagine  any  harm  has  been  done  to  me.  Why, 
if  what  you  suggest  has  all  come  true — if  Nancy 
has  gone  and  got  married,  or  is  about  to  get  mar- 
ried— that  would  be  for  me — ” 

But  he  paused  and  was  silent.  The  future 
was  too  vague  und  uncertain ; these  wild  and 
dazzling  hopes  were  not  to  be  spoken  of  as  yet. 
Nevertheless,  the  two  girls  could  gather  from  his 
face  that  he  was  in  nowise  disappointed  or  de- 
pressed by  this  sudden  news.  He  only  insisted, 
in  a matter-of-fact  kind  of  way,  on  the  necessity 
of  getting  to  know  of  Nancy’s  whereabouts  and 
immediate  prospects. 

He  remained  to  mid-day  dinner  at  the  vicar- 
age ; he  went  with  his  cousins  to  evening  service ; 
he  had  some  bit  of  supper  with  them  later  on, 
ere  he  set  out  to  walk  in  to  Bristol.  And  now 
that  he  had  almost  convinced  himself  that  his 
relationship  with  Nancy  was  really,  finally,  and 
irretrievably  broken,  he  began  to  think  of  her 
with  gentleness,  not  with  any  anger  or  desire  for 
revenge.  She  had  been  a most  affectionate  and 
loving  kind  of  creature — too  loving  and  affec- 
tionate, perhaps — she  could  not  suffer  being 
alone ; she  must  have  some  one  to  cling  to,  some 
one  to  pet  her  and  “be  good  to  her.”  Well, 
well,  he  had  nothing  to  reproach  her  with,  he 
said  to  himself,  as  he  walked  along  the  solitary 
highway.  When  Nanciebel’s  soft  dark  eyes  had 
looked  into  his,  they  had  been  honest  enough  at 
the  time;  it  was  her  too  tender  heart  that  had 
played  her  false.  She  was  hardly  to  blamo,  for 
how  can  one  alter  one’s  temperament  ? And  he 
understood  that  letter  now.  It  was  not  altogether 
artificial.  Perhaps  there  was  a little  sentimental 
regret  in  her  bidding  him  good-by,  and  perhaps 
she  thought  she  could  best  express  that  in  the 
language  of  books.  And  if  Nancy  wished  to  be- 
tray a sweet  humility,  or  even  to  convey  a subtle 
little  dose  of  flattery,  in  talking  of  the  honor  of 
the  position  that  had  been  designed  for  her,  why 
should  he  be  scornful  of  these  innocent  girlish 
wiles  ? Poor  Nanciebel ! She  had  been  kind  in 
those  by-gone  days.  He  hoped  she  would  be 
happy,  and  run  no  more  risks  of  separation. 

But  he  was  hardly  prepared  for  his  next  meet- 
ing with  Nancy.  He  had  spent  all  the  Monday 
morning  in  aimlessly  wandering  about,  discuss- 
ing with  himself  the  various  possible  ways  and 
means  of  getting  into  communication  with  that 
wayward  and  errant  damsel ; and  at  last  he  was 
returning  to  his  hotel,  about  iunch-time,  when  be- 
hold ! here  was  Nanciebel  herself,  her  hand  on 
the  arm  of  a tall  and  rather  good-looking  young 
fellow  of  grave  aspect  and  quiet  demeanor. 

“ Oh,  Mr.  Richard,”  said  Nanciebel,  with  her 
face  flushing  rosily  and  her  eyes  shining  gladly, 
“ this  is  just  what  I have  been  hoping  for ! I 
knew  we  should  meet  you  somewhere ! Will 
you  let  me  introduce  my  husband?  You’ve  met 
before.” 

The  two  men  bowed,  and  regarded  each  other 
with  a somewhat  cold  and  repellant  scrutiny; 
which  could  tell  how  the  other  was  going  to  take 
this  odd  situation  of  affairs?  But  it  was  Nancy, 
with  her  eager  volubility,  who  got  over  the  awk- 
wardness of  the  meeting. 

“ Yes,  indeed,  Mr.  Richard ; for  I made  sure 
you  would  be  glad  when  you  heard  the  news.  I 
have  seen  for  many  a day  that  you  wished  our 
engagement  broken  off ; I could  read  it  in  every 
line  of  your  letters ; but  I wanted  you  to  speak 
first.  Then  you  frightened  me  on  Saturday — did 
you  really  mean  what  you  said  ? or  what  was 
your  intention  ? — anyway,  it’s  all  right  now,  and 
you  are  free;  and  now  James  and  I can  make 
any  apologies  that  are  necessary  for  the  conceal- 
ment that  has  been  going  on.  Oh,  but  that  was 
all  my  doing,  Mr.  Richard  ! — indeed  it  was ! — I de- 
clare it  was ! James  was  for  going  direct  to 
your  uncle  and  explaining  everything ; and  I said 
that  would  only  provoke  a tremendous  family 
disturbance;  that  it  would  be  far  better  for  us 
to  get  married,  and  then  no  objection  could  be 
taken.  Yes,  we  were  married  this  morning,” 
continued  Nanciebel,  with  a becoming  modesty; 
“and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stephens,  with  whom  I am 
staying,  have  gone  away  home,  and  so  James  and 
I thought  we  might  come  for  a little  walk.  I am 
so  glad  to  have  met  you,  Mr.  Richard.” 

But  here  Mr.  Richard,  who  had  been  consider- 
ably flurried  by  this  unexpected  encounter,  and  by 
Nancy’s  rapid  confessions,  pulled  himself  to- 
gether. 

“ But  look  here,"  said  he,  boldly,  “ where’s  the 
wedding  breakfast?” 

“ Oh,”  said  Nancy,  with  another  blush,  “ the 
Stephenses  arc  to  have  a few  friends  in  the 
evening;  but  I think  we  shall  leave  by  the  after- 
noon train  for  London.” 

“Very  well,”  said  Mr.  Richard,"  but  in  the 
mean  time  ? See,  there  is  my  hotel.  Suppose  you 
and  your  husband  come  In  and  have  lunch  with 
me;  let  it 'be  wedding  breakfast,  if  you  like. 
What  do  you  say,  Mr.  Bruce  ?” 

An  odd  kind  of  half-embarrassed  smile  came 


into  the  young  Scotchman’s  grave  and  handsome 
face. 

“I  have  not  much  experience  ift  such  matters,” 
he  answered,  in  his  slow,  incisive  way,  as  he  look- 
ed at  his  bride  with  affectionate  eyes;  “but  I 
should  think  in  such  a case  it  would  be  for  the 
young  lady  to  say  what  should  be  done.” 

“Oh,  then  I say  yes,”  cried  Nanciebel,  in  an 
instant.  “ Oh,  it  is  so  kind  of  you,  Mr.  Richard ; 
for  you  know  I wouldn’t  for  the  world  have  any 
disagreement  or  ill  feeling  remain  behind,  and 
now  I can  write  down  to  Stratford  that  you  are 
quite  good  friends  with  us,  and  I hope  you’ll  tell 
your  mother  so,  and  your  uncle,  and  Gertrude  and 
Laura.  It  is  so  very,  very  kind  of  you,  Mr.  Rich- 
ard,” again  said  Nanciebel,  almost  with  tears  of 
gratitude  in  her  soft  dark  eyes. 

The  improvised  wedding  breakfast  was  a great 
success,  and  Mr,  Richard  played  the  part  of  host 
with  a quite  royal  magnificence.  The  young 
Scotchman  was  throughout  grave  and  self-pos- 
sessed, but  not  taciturn ; when  he  did  speak 
there  was  generally  something  in  what  he  said. 
But  indeed  it  was  Nancy  who  did  all  the  talking, 
chattering  about  everything  and  nothing,  and  al- 
ways turning  for  confirmation  (but  not  waiting 
for  it)  to  James.  And  then  again,  when  it  was 
time  for  them  to  go,  Mr.  Richard  accompanied 
them  into  the  hall,  and  had  a cab  called  for 
them,  and  as  he  bade  them  good-by  on  the  wide 
stone  steps  outside,  Nancy  took  his  hand  and 
pressed  it  warmly,  nnd  looked  into  his  eyes  al- 
most ns  once  she  had  looked,  aud  murmured,  in 
a soft  undertone,  “You  hare  been  kind.” 

Such  was  the  fashion  of  their  parting,  but 
Nancy’s  eyes  were  still  once  more  turned  back  to 
him,  and  she  waved  her  hand  to  him  as  she  and 
her  husband  drove  away. 

Now  it  was  about  a fortnight  afterward — per- 
haps a day  or  two  less — that  Mrs.  Kingston  and 
her  niece  Florence  were  in  the  little  boudoir  at 
Woodend,  and,  strange  to  say,  the  latter  was  down 
on  her  knees,  with  her  head  buried  in  the  wid- 
ow’s lap,  as  if  she  had  been  making  confession. 

“ And  may  I call  you  mother  ?”  was  the  con- 
clusion of  her  tale,  uttered  in  only  a half-heard 
voice. 

“Indeed  you  will  be  the  dearest  daughter  I 
could  have  wished  for,"  said  the  widow,  most 
fervently,  as  she  stroked  the  pretty  hair  with 
both  her  hands.  “I  never  thought  to  see  this 
day;  it  is  everything  I could  have  wished  for, 
dear  Florence.” 

“ You  are  not  angry  then  ?”  said  the  fair  peni- 
tent, without  looking  up.  “But  I shall  never  be- 
lieve you  care  anything  about  me  until  you  call 
me  Floss.” 

“ I will  call  you  anything  you  like,  my  dearest,” 
said  the  widow,  again  clasping  and  petting  the 
pretty  head  that  lay  bent  and  humbled  before 
her. 

Then  Cousin  Floss  arose.  Humility  with  her 
could  only  be  a passing  mood.  She  seated  her- 
self next  the  little  widow,  and  put  her  arm  with- 
in hers. 

“ What  do  you  think  papa  will  say  ?”  she  asked. 

“ Well,  my  dear,”  said  Mrs.  Kingston,  “ I think 
I know  what  he  will  say;  but  if  you  are  at  all 
afraid,  I’ll  go  into  the  garden  and  ask  him  myself 
this  very  moment.” 

“ Will  you  ?”  said  Cousin  Floss,  with  shining 
eyes.  “And  mind  you  let  him  know  that  Rich- 
ard has  told  me  everything — everything.  Papa 
knew  about — about  Miss  Nancy,  didu’t  he?” 

In  a second  or  two  the  widow  was  in  the  gar- 
den, where  Uncle  Alexander,  with  his  quick 
shuffling  little  step,  was  pacing  up  and  down  the 
measured  path.  She  told  him  her  story.  Uncle 
Alexander’s  instant  question  was,  “ Well,  how 
much  had  you  to  pay  ?” 

“I  don’t  understand  you,”  the  widow  said, 
truly  enough. 

“How  much  had  you  to  pay?”  the  hypochon- 
driac repeated,  testily,  for  he  had  been  interrupt- 
ed, and  had  forgotten  where  he  was  in  his  pie- 
scribed  laps.  “ What  money  did  you  give  the 
girl  ? It  was  my  proposal  originally;  1 must  re- 
imburse you.  I dare  say  you  gave  her  far  -too 
much.  But  never  mind  ; I’m  glad  Floss  is  going 
to  be  taken  off  my  hands ; she  worries  me.  What 
money  had  you  to  pay  ?” 

“ Why,  we  never  offered  Nancy  a half-penny !’’ 
Mrs.  Kingston  exclaimed,  but  she  was  far  too 
happy  to  take  offence.  “We  could  not.  She 
has  married  a young  man  in  a very  good  position, 
of  excellent  character,  and  with  the  most  favor- 
able prospects.  But  I will  say  this,  Uncle  Alex- 
ander,” continued  the  widow,  grown  bold,  “if 
you  are  generously  minded  about  her,  give  me  a 
certain  sum,  aud  I will  add  a similar  amount; 
and  when  Richard  and  dear  Florence  go  up  to 
town  with  us  next  week,  they  can  look  about  and 
buy  something  to  send  to — to  Nancy.” 

“ Very  well— very  well,"  said  Uncle  Alexander ; 
and  uway  he  went  on  his  shuffling  pedestrianism 
again. 

About  half  an  hour  thereafter,  Mr.  Richard  re- 
turned to  Woodend;  he  had  been  into  Stratford 
about  some  small  matters.  Cousin  Floss  tripped 
off  to  meet  him  in  the  hall. 

“Oh,  Cousin  Dick,”  said  she,  “do  you  know 
what  has  happened  now  ?” 

“ Has  the  sky  fallen  ?”  said  he.  “ And  have 
you  caught  any  larks?” 

“ Oh,  you  will  be  quite  sufficiently  surprised,” 
she  said,  confidently.  “For  papa  has  been  told 
everything,  and  he  has  not  cut  off  my  head ; no, 
his  plans  are  quite  different.  Do  you  know  the 
very  first  thing  you  and  I have  to  do  when  we  go 
up  to  town  next  week  ? We  have  to  look  about 
—in  Bond  Street,  I suppose — for  something  very 
nice,  and  very  handsome,  and  very  useful ; and 
papa  and  your  mother  are  going  to  pay  for  it  be- 
tween them.  But  you  couldn’t  guess  whnt  this 
wonderful  thing  is  wanted  for — no,  you  couldn’t.” 

“What,  then?”  he  demanded. 

“ Why,  a wedding  present  for  Nanciebel  I” 
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four  o’clock  the  scant,  winter  sunlight 
tillered  but  dimly  through  the  heavy, 
low-lying  clouds,  the  smoke-thickened 
air,  and  ijie  quick  - whirling  snow- 
flakes. Down  in  the  narrow  city 
street,  where  the  vans  and  carts  and 
cabs  seemed  almost  to  flow  with  nnd 
be  borne  along  by  a stream  of  liquid 
mud  that  hid  the  pavement — a noisy 
debacle  tearing  down  this  ragged,  ur- 
ban gully,  like  a raft  with  loosened 
withes  rushing  und  tumbling  through 
a flume — the  light  was  gray  and  gris- 
ly. Above  and  through  the  grimy, 
cobwebbed  windows  of  a large  room,  just  beneath  the  eaves  of 
one  of  the  large  buildings  lining  the  cramped  thoroughfare,  it 
seemed  to  lose  its  character  as  light,  and  to  be  sifted  and  to  fall 
heavy,  as  might  dull  sodden  sand  through  a sieve.  It  was  a very 
poor  place.  There  were  no  curtains  on  the  windows ; the  floor 
was  bare.  In  one  corner  stood  a small  square  stove;  no  comfort- 
ing fire  in  its  barren  grate;  no  welcoming  light  between  its  gray 
bars;  its  name, "The  Fireside,"  appearing  in  raised,  rustv  letters 
across  its  front,  a gfiin  sarcasm,  a sort  of  iron  irony.  The  rust- 
scaled  pipe  ran  low  at  first  along  the  wall,  then  rose  to  and  through 
a tin-filled  square  of  a window-sash,  as  if  it  were  the  writhing, 
sharp- jointed,  evil  genius  of  the  forbidding  place.  In  nnother  corner 
was  a long,  low,  ragged  divan,  and  near  it  doddered  a decrepit  chair, 
with  one  arm  uplifted,  threatening  away  all  approach.  H it  the 
room  was  not  without  things  not  wholly  accordant.  Upon  the  walls, 
in  plain,  pale  hard- wood  frames,  hung  crookedly  an  autotype  of  the 
angel’s  head  in  Botticelli’s  “ Spring,"  and  a reproduction  of  Diirer’s 
“Melancholia."  A large  chair,  covered  with  rich  but  well-worn 
stuff,  stood  in  front  of  the  grim  stove,  and  in  a doorway  leading  to 
an  adjoining  room  hung  from  a broken  rod  a heavy  portiire  of 
embroidered  silk.  A bookcase  of  elaborately  carved  oak  rose 
above  the  lead-colored  wainscot,  its  two  upper  shelves  empty;  its 
three  lower,  only  partially  filled.  There  was  something  about  the 
aspect  of  the  case  that  made  it  plain  to  the  minds  even  of  those 
who  least  understand  the  untold,  that  not  very  long  before,  the 
empty  shelves  had  been  filled;  that  the  volumes  now  left  were 
not  then  deserted  by  those  most  saleable  of  them  till.  On  its  top, 
at  one  end,  rose  a small  bronze — Martha  and  Mcphisto— evidently 
at  loss  for  object  of  the  sneer  and  jeer  of  the  one  and  the  sympa- 
thy of  the  other,  for  none  could  be  so  without  the  eyes  that  see 
tiie  unseen,  as  not  to  see  that  a Faust  and  Marguerite,  creatures  of 
the  same  metal,  were  but  lately  gone  from  the  opposite  side.  Be- 
tween the  divan  and  the  stove  lay  a fine  Persian  rug  with  a stain 
in  one  corner  and  a hole  in  the  other;  and  on  a stand  in  the  nnglc 
nearest  the  door  was  quite  an  array  of  cups  and  plates  and  jars, 


some  of  them  beautiful  and  costly,  no  two  of  them,  however,  of 
the  same  kind  and  pattern,  and  all  looking  like  fine  folk  out  of 
place  and  out  of  luck ; these  nnd  other  things  evidently  appertain- 
ing to  a better  life  than  was  possible  in  such  quarters.  There 
was  scarce  an  air  of  squalor  about  the  room,  but  it  was  gray  in  its 
dusty  ceiling,  worn  ns  to  its  broken  paper-hanging,  neglected,  and 
in  its  aspect  and  influence  very  melancholy. 

On  one  of  the  rickety  chairs,  and  at  an  unpainted  table,  its 
broad  top  spotted  with  ink  stains,  sat  a man,  his  elbows  resting 
on  its  edge,  and  his  face  covered  bv  his  hands.  lie  had  held  this 
attitude  for  some  time.  The  small  cheap  clock  on  the  bookcase 
— Mcphisto  used  to  grimace  over  it  at  Faust — its  clear  ticking  un- 
naturally strong  for  a thing  so  small,  as  unnaturally  loud  as  is  the 
harsh,  stridulous  piping  of  some  persistent  little  demagogue  in  the 
commonwealth  of  some  tree  upon  a hot  summer’s  night — the  busy 
little  clock  had  tallied  off  the  minutes  of  half  an  hour  since  he  had 
stirred.  Now,  as  he  raised  his  head,  he  saw  through  the  window 
before  him  how  dull  and  metallic,  how  like  worn  and  blackened 
tin,  the  light,  if  light  it  might  be  called,  of  the  closing  day  had  be- 
come. Rising,  he  stood  for  a moment,  with  one  hand  upou  the 
table,  evidently  irresolute;  then  he  walked  backward  and  forward 
half  a dozen  times,  the  length  of  the  room.  His  step  was  some- 
times firm,  but  now  and  then  he  seemed  to  falter  in  his  walk  ; as 
if  something  of  the  power  of  volition  were  lost,  he  would  almost 
stop  for  a second  with  slight,  spasmodic,  purposeless  gestures.  It 
was  patent  in  his  most  expressive  face,  even  in  that  light,  that  he 
was  with  quick  change  tossed  to  and  fro,  from  resolution  to  weak- 
ness. from  weakness  to  resolution,  ungoverned  really  by  self-eon- 
trolling  power.  Oue  might  almost  fancy  that  the  now  strained 
nnd  now  reluxed  lines  in  his  face  were  as  the  sinews  of  the  thoughts 
that  struggled,  staggered,  went  down,  arose,  and  went  on  in  the 
contest  then  at  its  height  in  his  mind. 

As  abruptly  as  he  had  risen,  and  ns  if  at  last  in  absolute  deter- 
mination, lie  sat  down,  and  drawing  a few  sheets  of  paper  scat- 
tered on  the  table  toward  him,  he  took  up  a pen  and  wrote, 
hastily : 

“ As  you  are  the  only  one  who  has  any  right  to  expect  an  expla- 
nation, or  to  whom  I have  the  slightest  desire  to  attempt  justifica- 
tion of  what  I am  about  to  do,  I write  to  you." 

He  paused, and  again  glanced  up  at  the  window;  the  light — for 
the  clouds  now  in  places  seemed  worn  and  frayed — was  a little 
stronger,  but  still  it  was  more  like  some  sickly  phosphorescence 
than  the  deadened  hut  healthy  glow  of  the  ruddy  sun.  Then  he 
wrote  hurriedly  on: 

“ I do  not  know  that  I can  justify  either  myself  or  my  act.  The 
taking  of  a criminal’s  forfeited  life  is  defensible ; the  taking  of  the 


life  of  him  wiio  attacks  your  own  may  be  vindicated.  If  m 
has  wronged  me,  deceived  me,  threatened  me,  may  I not  ta 
when  it  is  mine  ? 

“ The  instinct  of  most  men,  finding  themselves  where  I fin 
self,  is  mere  cowardliness,  and  through  such  instinct  they  de 
duties  and  responsibilities  into  safeguards,  end  lurk  behind 
in  excuse  for  their  weakness.  Men  fear  pain  as  do  children 
with  their  outcry  ; fear  death  as  children  shudder  at  the  tin 
of  a darkened  room.  They  affect  endurance  iu  mock  heroisn 
sneer  at  suicide  beonuse  they  are  afraid.  I do  not  shrink 
pain — the  crush  of  the  marring  bullet  through  the  flesh  and 
will  he  In:?  for  a moment;  I do  not  fear  the  darkness — gem 
the  habitation  of  peace ; I rather  seek  it — seek  the  coute 
oblivion.  I believe  in  the  subtle  delight  of  eternal  uncousi 
ness,  in  the  still  blissfulness  of  restful  absorption  into  the  in 
sity  of  that  nature  that  no  man  has  dared  as  yet  to  bluspl 
There  is  much  to  truthfully  express  which  requires  paradox 
these  arc  of  them.  It  is  a confused  world,  and  in  such  conf 
there  must  be  affirmative  opposites ; to  declare  these  may  re 
conflicting  words,  but  from  such  discordant  clash  often  conn 
most  important  truth. 

“ 1 might  dilate  upon  the  disasters  of  my  life.  You  know 
— my  failures,  my  follies,  my  fancies,  my  frenzies  — you  I 
them  almost  in  detail.  But  I am  not  petulant,  querulous,  or  a 
and  I do  not  do  it.  I possessed  imagination  lliut  builded  : 
house  of  life,  with  lofty  columns  and  wide  architrave.  I hai 
means  to  people  my  house  with  imagined  actualities ; but  not 
frieze  lies  along  the  foundation,  and  my  realities  have  not  the 
stance  of  dreams.  My  fortune  is  gone,  and  here  iu  this  raise 
chamber  I scrawl  words  I scarce  heed  and  never  shall  read; 
in  poverty,  almost  in  darkness,  for  the  horizon  is  lost  in  inis 
west  is  hung  witli  wolf  pelts,  nnd  the  night — the  Night — is  at  1 

“ The  world  will  dismiss  me  from  thought  with  flippant  cou 
nation,  saying  that  my  ruin  is  of  my  own  making.  It  may  bt 
I am  therefore  the  more  worthy  of  attention.  If  the  world  w 
really  know  anything  of  human  existence,  it  must  study  the 
not  of  him  who  lias  succeeded,  hut  of  him  who  has  failed, 
cess  may  be  au  accident,  or  the  point  where  linked  and  con 
concatenation  is  chain-bolted  to  a necessary  result.  But  a 
always  ruius  himself  characteristically,  and  his  failure  exhibit 
real  nature.  He  is  the  natural  man,  aud — seeming  paradox  t 
— he  is  often  the  happiest  man.  His  nature  lias  had  its  exer 
lie  has  striven  along  the  line  of  its  tendencies.  He  lias  lived, 
times  in  ten  he  who  has  succeeded  has  only  lifted  and  planted 
in  marked  places.  Good  sense  lias  been  a soul-stifling  bane ; 
maxims  benumbing  restraints.  I am  a failure.  1 have  lived 
my  own  fashion,  and  if  I have  not  achieved  happiness,  who  t 
1 iiave  ruined  myself  in  tuy  own  way.  I have  missed  uo  ch 
( Continued  on  n ext  page.) 
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STANLEY’S  STORY. 


THE  recent  letters  from  Henry  M.  Stanley,  which 
announce  his  success  in  rescuing  Emin  Pasha  and 
his  speedy  arrival  upon  the  coast  iu  Zanzibar,  tell  a 
tale  of  adventure  which  no  Christmas  story  will  sur- 
pass in  romantic  and  heroic  interest.  The  safe  es- 
cape of  the  two  men  and  of  their  large  company, after 
desperate  contests  with  savage  man  and  nature,  and 
every  form  of  extreme  peril,  is  news  which  makes 
even  the  holidays  happier.  For  the  attention  of  the 
civilized  world  was  concentrated  upon  the  issue  of  this 
daring  expedition,  and  its  fortunate  conclusion,  with 
his  previous  great  services  and  successes,  places  Stan- 
ley among  the  very  foremost  in  the  illustrious  band 
of  African  explorers.  Yet,  as  he  emerges  triumphant 
in  the  special  object  of  his  expedition,  the  Dark  Con- 
tinent closes  almost  hopelessly  behind  him,  and  his 
chief  service  is  the  demonstration  of  the  only  way  in 
which  Africa  can  be  civilized. 

The  interior  of  Africa  and  the  sources  of  the  Nile 
have  baffled  until  now  research  and  knowledge.  But 
the  last  generation  has  disclosed  the  secret  and  the 
general  character  of  the  vast  continent.  Its  people 
are  now  revealed,  and  the  sources  of  the  Nile  are 
known.  The  revelations,  however,  confirm  the  gen- 
eral belief  as  to  country  and  people.  Livingstone 
and  Stanley  continue  the  tale  which  Mungo  Park 
began.  Here  is  one  of  the  great  continents  which, 
except  at  one  point  upon  its  northern  shore,  is  abso- 
lutely barbarous.  There  are  no  roads,  no  bridges; 
none  of  the  elements  of  civilization;  no  art  nor  sci- 
ence nor  literature;  and  only  the  rudest  forms  of 
government.  From  the  beginning  the  country  has 
been  in  contact  with  civilization,  which  has  touched 
its  edges  here  and  there,  and  in  Egypt  with  a certain 
feeling  of  art  and  organized  society.  But  these  mere 
fringes  of  higher  life  have  had  no  influence  upon  the 
vast  mass  of  the  continent.  Alexandria  had  libra- 
ries and  schools,  but  they  were  the  monuments  of  a 
foreign  force.  No  spirit  of  enterprise  has  equipped 
African  fleets  for  voyages  of  discovery.  No  know- 
ledge nor  desire  of  knowledge  is  known  among  Afri- 
can races.  The  people  have  long  enslaved  each  other, 
and  have  furnished  wretched  victims  to  the  greed  of 
more  civilized  nations. 

It  would  be  hard  to  mention  any  contribution  made 
by  the  Dark  Continent  to  the  higher  aud  progressive 
life  of  man.  It  has  resisted  by  the  mere  density  and 
mass  of  barbarism  all  approaches  of  civilization,  all 
ameliorating  influence;  and  although  now  it  has 
been  widely  penetrated  and  explored,  it  remains  as 
dark  a problem  as  ever.  Its  descendants  in  other 
lands,  enlightened  by  civilization,  have  no  desire  for 
the  country  of  their  origin,  and  by  the  long  oppres- 
sion of  slavery,  whether  in  the  West  Indies  or  in  the 
United  States,  it  is  a race  without  initiative,  and  as 
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yet  without  achievement.  It  will  be  very  remark- 
able if  Stanley’s  later  tale  differs  from  that  of  all 
previous  African  exploration,  so  far  as  concerns  the 
mental  condition  of  the  people.  Africa  can  be  sub- 
dued to  “civility”  only  by  gradual  advances  from 
the  coast,  not  by  solitary  camps  planted  in  the  wild 
and  inaccessible  interior. 


OUR  NEW  NEIGHBOR. 

The  announcement  that  all  the  Brazilian  prov- 
inces have  accepted  the  republic,  and  that  the  Roman 
Catholic  archbishop,  the  head  of  the  state  Church, 
has  blessed  the  new  government,  implies  the  com- 
pletion of  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  revolutions 
in  history.  That  a country  of  such  vast  extent 
should  suddenly  and  radically  change  its  form  of 
government  without  the  least  resistance  from  the 
existing  authority,  and  without  bloodshed  or  disturb- 
ances, is  an  event  without  precedent.  It  is  due  in 
large  part,  of  course,  to  the  character  and  intelligence 
of  the  deposed  Emperor.  If  he  had  not  acquiesced 
iu  the  new  order  at  once  and  without  protest,  and 
quietly  left  the  country  with  a liberal  provision  for 
his  maintenance,  the  situation  would  have  been  very 
different.  Nothing  shows  the  essential  gootl  sense 
and  intellectual  comprehension  of  Dom  Pedro  more 
clearly  than  his  conduct  in  the  sudden  emergency. 
It  was  said  of  another  monarch  that  nothing  in  his 
life  became  him  so  much  as  his  death,  and  it  is  cer- 
tainly true  of  the  ex-Emperor  that  none  of  his  ser- 
vices to  Brazil  was  greater  than  the  manner  of  his 
resignation  of  the  imperial  authority. 

The  condition  of  the  country  as  reported  makes 
recognition  of  the  new  government  by  other  states 
much  easier.  This  is  always  a delicate  question,  be- 
cause although  it  is  conceded  that  .every  country  may 
rightfully  establish  such  government  as  it  prefers,  it 
is  necessarily  a question  whether  a change  accomplish- 
ed by  revolution  represents  the  real  will  of  the  coun- 
try, or  merely  a temporarily  successful  conspiracy. 
In  1818,  when  the  South  American  provinces  of  Spain 
were  fighting  for  their  independence,  Mr.  Clay  pro- 
posed a commission  to  express  sympathy  with  them, 
with  a view  to  subsequent  friendly  relations.  But 
the  proposition  was  rejected  by  a vote  of  115  to  45, 
on  the  ground  of  the  still  unsettled  state  of  the  prov- 
inces and  the  continuance  of  actual  war,  and  it  was 
not  until  four  years  afterward,  in  1822.  that  Congress 
almost  unanimously  recognized  their  independence. 
The  Mexican  province  of  Texas  declared  its  indepen- 
dence in  December,  1835,  after  a year  of  war.  Iu  the 
summer  of  1836  Congress  resolved  that  Texan  inde- 
pendence ought  to  be  recognized  whenever  it  was 
evident  that  there  was  a civil  government  in  success- 
ful operation,  performing  the  duties  and  discharging 
the  obligations  of  an  independent  power.  In  both 
these  cases  there  was  an  armed  revolutionary  con- 
test with  states  in  friendly  relations  with  our  govern- 
ment, and  after  the  Congressional  resolution  of  1836 
was  passed,  President  Jackson,  iu  view  of  the  con- 
tinued vigorous  effort  of  Mexico  to  retain  Texas, 
advised  that  we  hold  aloof  until  the  Texau  power  to 
maintain  a separate  government  should  be  demon- 
strated beyond  cavil. 

In  the  case  of  Brazil  there  will  be  apparently  no 
difficulty.  If  the  reports  of  the  peaceful  acquiescence 
of  the  whole  country  in  the  new  government  should 
be  confirmed,  no  other  government  could,  hesitate  to 
recognize  it.  There  would  be  no  other  government 
nor  any  conflicting  authority.  Mr.  Van  Buren's  re- 
mark, when  Secretary  of  State,  that  for  us  “the  gov- 
ernment de  facto  is  equally  so  de  jure,"1  is  based  upon 
the  view  that  in  any  country  the  existing  govern- 
ment is  presumably  approved  by  the  people,  because 
otherwise  it  would  lie  overthrown.  But  even  the  gov- 
ernment de  facto  is  not  always  easy  to  determine. 
There  seems  to  be  no  reason  to  doubt  that  our  gov- 
ernment will  find  no  occasion  for  long  delay  in  recog- 
nizing the  new  order  in  Brazil.  The  course  of  the 
United  States  in  such  cases,  as  Jackson  said,  has  been 
one  of  caution.  “ Our  predecessors  have  cautiously 
abstained  from  deciding  upon  them  until  the  clearest 
evidence  was  in  their  possession  to  enable  them  not 
only  to  decide  correctly,  but  to  shield  their  decisions 
from  every  unworthy  imputation.” 


THE  PARCELS  POST. 

Christmas  overloads  the  Parcels  Post,  ami  the  proposi- 
tion to  reduce  the  rate  of  postage  on  fourth-class  matter  is 
one  of  universal  interest,  more  especially  to  households  in 
the  remoter  and  less  sett  led  parts  of  the  country.  Fourth- 
class  matter  is  what  may  he  called  express  matter.  It 
comprises  seeds,  bulbs,  cuttings,  envelopes,  cards — in  a 
word,  merchandise.  The  present  rate  of  postage  is  one 
cent  per  ounce,  which  it  is  proposed  to  reduce  to  one  cent 
for  two  ounces.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  reduction 
would  be  a welcome  Christmas  gift  to  great  multitudes  of 
families,  for  which  the  Post-office  is  the  only  practicable 
express. 

Express  companies  extend  their  business  wherever  it 
promises  to  pay.  The  Post-office  extends  its  operations 
wherever  there  are  settlers,  aud  the  annual  deficit  in  the 
department  is  contemplated  and  paid  cheerfully,  because 
of  the  general  belief  that  the  money  is  well  spent.  The 
Post-office  has  been  regarded  always  as  a civilized,  a pub- 


lic convenience  of  such  immense  benefit,  like  the  common 
school,  that  the  community  willingly  supports  it.  Of 
course  good  reasons  must  l>e  shown  for  the  reduction  pro- 
posed. It  must  he  demonstrated  either  that  the  reduction 
will  increase  the  traffic  to  a point  which  will  cover  the 
deficit,  or  that  the  present  rate  seriously  restricts  the  fa- 
cilities which  the  Parcels  Post  is  intended  to  furnish. 

As  the  scope  of  the  postal  service  increases — and  it  is 
now  numerically  the  most  important  branch  of  the  govern- 
ment service — it  is  plain  that  its  efficiency  might  be  in- 
creased by  reorganization  adapted  to  the  changed  condi- 
tions of  the  country.  A commission  of  experts — and  there 
are  distinguished  and  able  experts — would  undoubtedly 
prepare  a simple  and  practicable  scheme.  It  will  he  a 
long  session,  and  perhaps  Congess  will  think  of  it. 


PAPOOSE:  A CHRISTMAS  STORY. 
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neglected  no  opportunity.  Myself  and  I rejoiced  in  our  youth  and 
my  fortune.  All  is  gone.  Myself — iny  last  coin — I drop  to-day 
into  that  slot — the  grave. 

“ I have  a few  things  left  whereupon  I might  realize  enough  to 
pay  life’s  wages  for  some  days  longer.  I have  lived  for  a fortnight 
on  the  works  of  Herr  Schopenhauer — something  I flatter  myself  ex- 
traordinary, if  not  unique.  The  complacent  omniscience  in  prose 
and  the  lightness  and  sweetness  in  verse,  in  certain  volumes  of 
Matthew  Arnold,  might  sustain  me  possibly  for  a week ; but  per- 
haps I overestimate  my  strength.  I negotiated  a Barbadienne 
Faust  to  a gentleman  of  the  Order  of  the  Golden  Three  Balls  ten 
days  ago.  Happy  Faust,  who  lived  in  a time  when  men  could  sell 
their  souls  ! Now  there  is  no  longer  a devil,  and  if  I attempted  to 
raise  the  wind  on  such  security  in  any  other  market,  1 would  be 
regarded  as  a common  swindler  attempting  to  obtain  goods  under 
false  pretences.  1 have  limits,  senses,  health.  You  once  did  me 
the  honor  to  say  that  1 had  faculties  that  would  not  be  inapt  at 
turning  pennies  or  earning  plaudits.  But  why  make  use  of  any 
of  these?  Why  should  I take  pains  to  support  this  clumsy  body 
that  gave  me  so  little  satisfaction,  even  when  I was  not  put  to  such 
trouble  for  its  keep?  A bullet  shall  close  the  disjointed  phrase 
of  my  life;  a bullet  shall  be  the  period  that  ends  this  jargon,  un- 
intelligible to  myself  and  to  all. 

“ Do  not  think  that  I am  careless  or  flippant.  All  solemnities  of 
the  moment  stand  around  me.  What  is  gone  I know;  what  is  to 
come,  who  can  tell?  Myriads  have  believed  in  futurity;  in  such 
comparison  how  poor,  how  paltry  is  individual  doubt ! Think  of 
the  massed  suffering  of  ages  Imrue  in  sustaining  credence,  and  one 
man’s  trouble  seems  but  peevishness.  I think  of  one  man’s  com- 
plaint in  the  sweep  of  the,  world's  lamentation,  and  it  seems  but 
as  the  creak  of  a loosened  shutter  in  the  roar  of  the  north  wind. 
Others  live,  they  say,  because  life  is  a duty;  because  1 have  had 
some  small  argumentative  business  with  myself,  and  rays  of  per- 
haps better  light  have  at  times  shot  through  mere  logic,  and  I 
may  have  seemed  to  have  freed  myself  from  obligation,  shall  I de- 
sert ? But — hut  much  thought  has  made  me  weary,  too  weak  for 
effective  review.  I have  said  my  life  shall  have  its  period ; an  in- 
terrogation point  were  better  punctuation;  with  weak  iteration  I 
echo  Rabelais’s  ‘Perhaps.’  The  pellet  of  the  pistol  bail  shall 
physic  my  present  pain — characteristic  cure — life  true  to  itself  to 
the  last.  Is  there  no  button-hole  in  a shroud?  I cannot  seize 
Death  !>v  a lapel  and  ply  him  with  questions. 

“ I go  to  forget ; I expect  to  be  forgotten.  Pity  me,  despise  me ; 
they  bury  suicides  now  at  such  cross-roads. 

“I  doubt  if  I have  really  said  anything,  when  I wanted  to  say 
so  much,  and  that  so  clearly.  I do  not  even  know  what  I have 
said,  for  I am  not  calm,  imimpatient;  I seem  goaded  as  with  some 
strange  haste.  But,  fast  friend,  tried  comrade,  I bid  you  a good 
lifetime;  wish  me  a good  eternity.  Morris.” 

The  young  man  paused,  and  looked  up  with  half-bewildered 
stare.  Wholly  sane,  perhaps,  when  lie  began  to  write,  the  weight 
and  multiplicity  of  his  thoughts,  the  stress  of  the  time,  as  perhaps 
some  might  infer  from  what  lie  had  written,  had  wrought  in  him 
at  last  something  like  madness.  Intelligence  now,  for  a moment 
at  least,  seemed  to  struggle  back  to  the  world  of  sense  and  com- 
prehensibility. He  placed  together  the  loose  sheets  on  which  he 
iiad  written,  even  numbered  the  leaves;  then,  folding  them  care- 
fully, lie  placed  them  in  an  envelope,  sealed  it,  and  wrote  a name 
upon  it. — " Philip  Yasscl,  Esq.’’ — and  then  an  address. 

It  had  grown  so  dark  that  the  figures  on  the  dial  of  the  little 
clock  could  not  i>e  seen  from  where  he  sat.  He  rose,  and  stepped 
quickly  across  the  floor.  “Ten  minutes  of  five,”  he  said.  For  a 
moment  lie  stood  in  apathetic  self-absorption,  then  lie  hastily 
drew  open  a drawer  in  the  lower  part  of  the  bookcase.  The  ob- 
ject that  he  drew  from  it  shone  even  in  that  dim  light  in  his 
hand.  It  was  a small  thing.  It  might  at  first  have  seemed  some 
costly,  useless  bibelot,  so  rich  was  it  with  ivory  and  silver;  some 
pretty  plaything,  were  it  not  for  a spiteful  look,  like  the  look  of  a 
pampered  toy  terrier.  It  was  a highly  ornamented  revolver,  but 
so  small  was  it  that  it  lay  wholly  within  his  palm — small,  but  at 
a man’s  temple  capable  of  deadly  bark  and  bite.  “It  might  as 
well  be  at  five  as  any  other  time,”  lie  said,  clearly,  and  unconscious 
that  he  spoke.  “Seven  minutes  to  eternity."  He  carried  the 
clock  to  the  table,  and  sat  down.  He  did  not  bow  his  head  this 
time.  He  sat  erect,  staring  at  the  dial  before  him.  It  seemed  to 
him  that  he  was  lost  in  a confused,  luminous  haze,  a sort  of  half 
consciousness  of  some  things  and  quick  comprehension  of  others, 
mingled  with  confused  memories  of  many  things,  as  swarmed  flies 
mingle,  eddying  about  a spire,  or  around  the  spray  ending  a 
branch  just  stirred  by  the  breeze,  a puff  of  waving,  shining  mist  in 
a summer  sunset,  lost  in  a cloud  that  it  seemed  must  instantly 
shift  into  a flash  lighting  up  with  complete  revealment — a mo- 
ment crowded  with  recollections  of  a whole  life — such  a moment 
as  he  had  read  comes  to  dying  men.  But  no  such  moment  came. 
“ Perhaps  it  is  not  near  enough,”  lie  said,  again  aloud. 

It  was  as  if  faculty  of  thought,  use  of  mental  processes,  were 
gone.  There  was  nothing  left  save  indifferent  recognition  of  the 
plain,  clear,  seemingly  quite  unimportant  fact  of  life.  “ I might 
as  well  sit  here  waiting  to  take  some  narcotic,”  he  said. 

But  now  came  hurrying  things — things  unconnected,  dissimilar, 
erratic.  They  came  as  eager  bidders  might  hasten  to  the  auction 
of  a dead  man’s  chattels — hasten  and  jostle  on  the  threshold.  He 
remembered  that  a Frenchman — that  was  the  first  thought  that 
shouldered  in — had  once  said  that  suicide  was  ill-mannered,  that 
it  was  the  height  of  impoliteness  to  go  where  you  were  not  invited, 
and  for  a monfent  the  grim,  facile  epigram  almost  amused  him, 
and  he  slightly  smiled.  But  quickly  hurrying,  so  closely  crowding 
that  they  overlapped  and  partly  obscured  each  other,  came  other 
thoughts,  memories,  disconnected,  inappropriate — inopportune  he 
would  have  considered  them  had  he  had  power  of  criticism  left. 
He  thought  of  an  apple-tree  as  he  had,  when  a child,  once  seen  it 
in  full  blossom,  when  the  pied  flowers  were  as  swarms  of  butter- 
flies alighted  all  over  oil  its  stiff  little  twigs ; now  the  river  before 
his  uncle’s  country  place  was  as  clear  as  in  that  summer  afternoon 
when,  a boy,  be  swam  the  sparkling  stream,  than  which  the  upper 
sky  could  not  have  been  so  blue,  “ so  cool,  so  calm,  so  bright”;  now 
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shot  Into  vision  the  face,  seen  once  and  once  only,  of  a young  girl 
who  waited  at  a gate  for  some  one — perhaps  her  lover — in  a shaded 
and  leafy  lane  through  which  he  had  hastily  ridden,  when  a young 
man,  one  autumn  evening — a face  that  struck  him  like  the  clash 
of  cymbals.  And  then  suddenly,  as  if  beneath  some  occult  spell, 
in  almost  visible  form  and  tangible  substance,  his  situation  seemed 
to  stand  before  him.  and  he  became  a hoi  ior-paialvzed  spectator 
of  himself.  There  were  prefigured  to  him  the  terrible  aspects  of 
the  tragedv  about  to  be  enacted,  and  of  what  would  follow  when 
the  curtain  had  gone  down.  The  sound  of  the  pistol;  the  crash 
of  the  ball;  the  blood  slow  pulsing  in  its  outflow;  the  oozing 
brain  ; the  rattle  of  the  fallen  weapon  ; his  own  duller,  hea\ier  fall. 
Perhaps  some  one  would  hear  the  report  of  that  discharge,  and 
force  the  locked  door — would  find  what  he  had  hardly  erased  to 
be,  quivering,  shuddering,  as  it  would  be,  as  if  still  trembling  at 
encounter  with  sudden  death;  perhaps  none  would  hear — in  the 
big  deserted  building  that  was  more  probable — ami  limbs  and 
features  would  harden  into  rigidity,  and  darkness  would  gather  in 
the  place  as  docking  ravens  gather  to  the  slain,  and  all  its  space 
would  become  vacant  of  light  as  his  own  eyes,  unwarmed  as  his 
heart,  and  all  night  that  which  he  had  become  would  be  left  alone 
in  the  horrible  darkness  and  terrible  silence — a silence  only  broken 
by  the  ticking  of  the  clock,  that  would  he  like  tire  clicking  of  the 
chisel  of  some  busy  stone-cutter  at  work  upon  black  marble.  And 
then  would  come  a brazen  to-morrow  that  would  in  some  way 
crowd  people  into  the  room,  ami,  as  if  it  were  a merit  in  itself, 
would  play  exhibitor  of  the  dread  tiling  lie  was.  There  would  be 
ghastly  faces  and  horrified  exclamations,  and — What  noise  was 
that  in  the  street?  But  was  it  of  any  consequence  to  him  what 
noise  it  might  be? 

He  glanced  at  that  diligent  laborer,  the  little  clock.  With 
steady,  sturdy  beat  it  ticked  away  almost  blithely  at  its  work. 
There,  in  that  place,  it  seemed  indeed  alive,  ami  to  torment  a man 
with  its  activity. 

The  last  minute  before  five. 

His  linftd  tightened  upon  the  revolver’s  small  stock.  The  muz- 
zle touched  liis  temple.  Scarce  a thread  of  white  still  lay  be- 
tween the  hour  point  and  the  imperceptibly  advancing  minute- 
hand.  Xow  the  finger  of  the  minute-hand  touches  the  top  of  the 
X in  XII.  Xow  — 

Rap,  rap,  came  a faint,  fumbling  knock  at  the  door. 

Morris  instinctively  turned  his  head.  The  revolver  already 
bore  upon  space. 

Rap,  rap,  once  mote. 

The  revolver  was  slightly  lowered. 

Rap,  and  then  the  knock  suddenly  ceased,  and  there  was  a sort 
of  rustling,  brushing  noise  as  if  something  fell  with  slow  descent, 
partly  sustained  bv  the  door. 

Certainly  this  was  annoying — and  perplexing.  There  are  times 
when  a man  lias  the  right  to  expect  to  be  alone,  when  any  dis- 
turbance is  intrusion.  Can't  a gentleman  take  his  own  life  in 
peace?  he  thought,  w ith  whimsical  exasperation.  But  then  a knock 
at  the  door.  Darwin,  as  we  all  know,  had  an  idea  that  perhaps 
the  vertehrata  are  descended  from  an  animal  allied  to  existing 
tidal  nseidians;  and  that  this  might  possibly  account  for  the  mys- 
terious fact  that  many  normal  and  abnormal  vital  processes  of  the 
human  vertebrate  seem  under  the  influence  of  the  moon.  Pos- 
sibly the  impulse  to  answer  a knock  at  our  door  lias  its  origin  in 
some  almost  as  remotely  transmitted  instinct,  derived  from  abo- 
riginal time,  when  a man  had 

“no  enemy, 

But  winter  and  rough  weather,’’ 

and  such  a summons  was  an  appeal  for  aid  and  shelter.  What- 
ever may  be  the  reason — perhaps  because  the  world  is  so  full  of 
possibilities,  and  imagination  is  so  rich  and  vivid — it  becomes  an 
irresistible  demand,  strong  in  the  very  weakness  of  its  petition, 
and  even  at  such  a time  Morris  was  not  able  to  free  himself  from 
the  unavoidable  inclination  to  answer  the  call.  lie  placed  the 
pistol  on  the  table,  and  stepping  quickly  to  the  door,  unlocked  it. 
It  "was  much  darker  iu  the  hall  than  in  the  room.  Glancing 
,down,  he  saw  what  seemed  a large  bundle,  so  shapeless  and  still 
was  it.  He  looked  at  it  for  a moment — in  the  moment  recalling 
staggering,  straggling  faculties  to  power  to  comprehend  actual 
things — and  then  stooping  down,  sought  by  sense  of  touch  to  dis- 
cover what  it  really  was.  At  first  he  felt  merely  ft  fold  of  woollen 
cloth;  then  what  he  knew  to  be  an  arm ; and  then  soft  hair,  and 
a cold,  small  human  face. 

“ It’s  a child,’’  he  said,  “ and  half  frozen.” 

He  gathered  the  limp  body  in  his  arms,  and  earned  it  to  the  big 
arm-chair  ill  front  of  the  fireless  stove.  Without  hesitation  he 
seized  the  rickety  chair,  and  raising  it  above  his  head  he  brought 
it  down  with  such  violence  on  the  floor  that  it  Hew  into  many 
fragments.  Those,  with  an  old  newspaper  caught  from  the  table, 
he  stuffed  into  the  grate.  A match  picked  from  a scattered  dozen 
upon  a shelf  beneath  the  stove-pipe  in  an  instant  ignited  the  pa- 
per, and  certain  grotesque  shadows  that  had  hung  like  so  many 
vampire-bat  skins  in  a wizard’s  cell  about  the  room  began  a dmiM 
macabre  on  the  wall,  tiptoeing  and  bowing  to  an  eltiti  tribe  of 
their  kindred  who  ran  toward  them  front  out  hiding-places  behind 
chairs  and  tobies.  There  was  a little  coal  in  a small  box  ; lie 
rattled  some  of  it  down  upon  the  Haines,  and  many  of  the  shadows, 
frightened  at  the  noise,  fled  out  of  sight.  Then  he  drew  up  the 
chair  nearer  the  blaze.  Taking  off  the  child’s  heavy  shoes — one 
heel  showed  pinkly  through  a hole  ill  the  stocking — lie  placed  a 
large  book  upon  the  hearth  and  the  small  feet  upon  it ; then  he 
chafed  the  little  hands,  blue  with  cold,  between  bis  own.  How 
strange — and  it  came  in  fleeting,  transitory  thought — that  what  five 
minutes  before  bad  seemed  worse  than  useless  to  himself  seemed 
suddenly  so  inexpressibly  precious  in  this  scantily  clad  child — 
something  to  be  preserved  if  human  exertion  could  do  it!  But 
the  sense  of  this  incongruity  was  but  for  a moment;  the  ragged 
waif  occupied  his  active  attention.  A bright  something  ran  over 
the  small  face,  and  the  large  eyes  slowly  opened  in  amazement. 

“ Will  I die  ?”  she  asked,  faintly,  as  she  gazed  up  at  the  man 
bending  over  her.  “ I don’t  want  to  die.” 

“ No,”  he  answered,  as  heartily  and  assuringly  as  he  could ; 
“ not  a bit  of  it.” 

“ I am  glad,”  she  said,  as  her  head  sank  again  with  a little 
sigh. 

He  had  not  heard  his  own  voice  for  hours,  and  now  it  seemed 
strained,  stiffened,  and  formal. 

“You’ll  he  all  right  soon,”  he  went  on,  speaking  nipidlv,  and 
provoked  that  he  could  not  command  an  easier  and  more  natural 
tone.  “ You  are  only  a little  cold.”  and  he  grew  absolutely  angry 
that,  out  of  practice  as  he  had  been,  he  could  not  do  more  in  soft- 
ening Ills  words.  “You  will  be  warm  in  three  minutes,”  he  add- 
ed, a little  more  satisfactorily — “a  minute”  would  have  sounded 
harsh — “ and  then  you  will  feel  better.” 

“I  feel  better  now,”  said  the  child,  quite  comfortably.  “But 
don’t  watch  me  so.  I’ve  a-ma-zing  dislike  to  being  watched  so.” 

“You’ve  wliat?”  lie  asked,  astonished  at  the  long  words,  and 
looking  at  her  even  more  earnestly. 

“A-ma-zing  dislike,”  she  repeated,  turning  a languid  face  tow- 
ard him,  almost  with  fine-ladyish  air. 

“ Oh  !”  he  said,  and  began  looking  at  the  grate. 

“That  is  a very  nice  fire,”  she  said.  “I  don’t  think  I was  ever 
near  quite  so  large  a fire.  I don’t  pos-i-tive-ly.” 

And  as  the  word  fell  very  slowly,  Morris  turned  and  looked  at 
Iter  again. 


“ Didn’t  I tell  you,  don’t  ?”  she  said,  with  a strange  little  look  of 
command.  “ But  what  a soft  chair,  and  what  pretty  colors  ?”  and 
with  a light  forefinger  she  followed  the  shape  of  a spreading  leaf 
woven  in  the  t<ipi*s<rie.  “ You  must  be  a very  rich  man.” 

If  some  one  had  ascribed  to  him  omniscience  or  omnipresence, 
the  powers  of  an  Indian  adept,  or  the  ability  of  a circus  contor- 
tionist, Morris  could  not  have  been  more  staggered.  That  she 
iiad  not  a doubt  about  what  she  said,  was  plain  in  the  wondering, 
almost  admiring  glance  that  she  turned  upon  him. 

“It's  nice  to  have  money,"  she  said,  ami  site  held  her  small 
hand  before  her  face,  almost  as  if  she  were  careful  of  her  complex- 
ion, and  afraid  that  the  fire-light  would  hurt  it.  If  the  broken- 
winged  spitrrow  that  he  had  picked  up  in  the  gutter  a week  ago, 
had  bent  its  pathetic  eye  upon  him  and  given  utterance  to  some 
aphorism,  sav  from  the  collection  of  maxims  Lord  Chesterfield 
gathered  from  the  memoirs  of  Cardinal  de  Retz,  he  could  not  have 
been  more  amazed.  He  looked  at  her  attentively.  Her  cheeks 
were  sunken;  her  lips  were  pale;  her  eyes  unnaturally  bright. 
Over  her  features  was  the  worn,  weary  look — the  look  that  lies 
upon  features  shadowed  and  sharpened  by  the  pinch  and  privation 
of  poverty.  But  in  her  case  it  did  not  seem  unpleasant;  there 
mingled  with  it  no  aspect  of  unnatural  precocity,  nothing  of  the 
expression  of  the  impish  acuteness  of  too  clever  children.  It 
seemed  only  the  result  of  hard-hip,  of  experiences  that  should  not 
have  come  to  one  so  young.  But  site  was  a beautiful  child  even 
tts  site  was,  with  that  look  of  race,  or  breeding,  or  whatever  it  is, 
that  quality  of  all  really  fine  organisms  never  wholly  lost.,  no  mat- 
ter in  what  strait  the  human  or  brute  creature  may  be;  that  some- 
thing that  belongs  to  all  thovoiigh-breds — those  who  win  the  race 
by  a neck  if  needs  lie,  but  win ; those  among  us  of  pure  lineage, 
trace  of  which  may  have  been,  perhaps,  for  a time  lost,  drawn 
from  remote  source,  as  it  may  have  been,  and  through  and  over 
common  clay — to  those  who  dare  and  do,  compelled  to  do  and 
dare  by  something  in  their  nature — something  giving  assurance 
of  endurance  and  strength  iu  reserve  equal  to  all  assail,  and  even 
in  defeat  not  wholly  overcome. 

“Don’t  you  feel  much  better  now?”  he  asked,  ns  he  looked 
down  upon  this  calm  little  creature  evidently  so  self-j>osscssed. 

“ I think,”  she  said,  unhesitatingly,  “that  I am  hungry.” 

Of  course  she  must  be  hungry.  He  was  a brute  not  to  have 
thought  of  that  before.  But  wliat  could  lie  give  her?  A man  oil 
the  point  of  committing  suicide,  and  in  such  rooms,  would  hardly 
be  apt  to  have  a well-stocked  larder,  and  to  tell  the  truth,  so  little 
had  Morris  had  of  coin  or  of  any  currency  for  the  last  weeks,  that 
command  over  food  or  drink  had  been  but  slight. 

“I’m  afraid,”  lie  said,  blankly,  “that  I haven’t  any  tiling.” 

If  half  an  hour  before.any  sensible  man  had  told  him  that  he, 
Richard  Morris,  then  only  thinking  of  quitting  an  existence  that 
he  found  unbearable,  would  so  soon  and  so  eagerly  long  for  the 
possession  of  the  simplest  sustenance  that  might  maintain  life  for 
a hungry  child ; that  he  should  feel  such  awkward  shamefucedne.-s 
that  lie  had  not  anything  to  give  her;  he  would  have  turned  from 
him  with  the  scorn  that  most  merely  sensible  people  deserve. 

“ But  I can  go  out  and  get  something,”  he  added,  suddenly 
remembering  the  fortune  of  a few  pieces  of  silver  loose  in  his 
pocket. 

“ I’lease  do,”  she  said ; “ I am  very  hungry.  I haven’t  eaten 
anything  for  a whole,  long,  awful  day.  Won’t — won't  you  please 
hurry  ?” 

A whole  day ! This  child  without  food  for  a whole  day!  The 
thing  was  startling;  the  thought  of  it  one  to  make  a man  pro- 
voked with  himself  and  his  kind.  She  must  have  food,  and  at 
once.  He  started  toward  the  door,  but  he  did  not  like  to  leave 
her  alone,  weak  as  she  was.  He  hesitated,  and  then  suddenly, 
with  glad  relief,  he  remembered  that  he  had  some  preserved  fruit 
mid  some  crackers  purchased  long  before,  when  he  had  yet  hope, 
and  thought  of  striving  to  make  something  of  his  life.  He  found 
them,  and  gave  the  already  opened  bottle  and  the  untied  parcel  to 
the  child.  But,  he  asked  himself,  had  he  done  rightly?  Were 
Wiesbaden  strawberries  and  those  dry  sweet  biscuits  really  the 
thing  to  give  to  a starving  little  being  like  this?  But  already  she 
had  the  bottle  under  one  arm,  and  one  of  the  crackers  loaded  with 
the  luscious  berries  at  her  lips. 

“ Oh  !”  she  said  in  an  instant ; and  there  was  ineffable  depth  of 
satisfaction,  unspeakable  ecstasy  of  gratification,  in  the  half-mur- 
mured, half-ejaculated  syllable.  The  countenance  of  a gourmet 
suffused  with  delight  in  a just-tasted  and  supremely  delicate  plat; 
of  a connoisseur  aglow  as  the  bouquet  and  flavor  of  some  rare, 
age-thinned  ichor  of  some  royal  vine  melts  along  two  senses  for 
tiie  instant  seemingly  made  exquisitely  one — were  but  blanks  com- 
pared to  the  child's  face  as  She  finished  the  quick  feat  of  swallow- 
ing her  first  mouthful.  But  as  the  second  half-cracker  and  its 
load  disappeared,  Morris  wondered  if  lie  should  not  stop  her. 
Famished  persons,  he  had  read,  should  not  be  allowed  to  eat  so 
much  and  so  quickly. 

“ I never,  never  tasted  anything  so  good,”  she  managed  to  say. 
“ Do  you  always  eat  such  good  things?” 

This  last,  after  a large  part  of  a well-freighted  cracker  had  been 
swallowed  in  one  mouthful. 

He  did  not  answer.  lie  had  unexpectedly  made  a humiliating 
diseoverv.  He  was  very  hungry  himself — fiercely,  ravenously 
hungry.  Whether  it  was  the  child’s  eager  voracity  or  only  the 
nearness  of  this  vivid  hit  of  human  life  that  relaxed  the  tension 
of  the  last  mot  hid  days  and  humanized  him  into  something  more 
natural,  he  did  not  take  time  to  think.  He  was  hungry ; that  was 
the  present  active  fact  lie  picked  up  one  of  the  crackers,  and 
almost  hesitatingly  took  a bite  of  it, 

“ Put  on  some  of  this,"  she  insisted,  with  a certain  richness  in 
her  gobbled  words,  for  her  mouth  was  full. 

He  did  as  he  was  bidden,  and,  sitting  on  the  arm  of  tlie  chair, 
he  began  eating  with  as  much  appetite  and  almost  as  much  sense 
of  gratification  as  the  child  herself.  It  was  a close  thing  between 
them,  first  one  and  then  the  other  at  the  bottle;  and  sometimes, 
when  his  hand  was  slightly  before  hers,  she  rapped  it  with  a crack- 
er, and  insisted  that  her  own  should  be  first. 

Soon  he  laughed. 

“Don’t,”  said  the  child — “don’t  laugh  that  wav.  Aren’t  vou 
glad  ?” 

He  stopped.  It  was  grotesquely  ludicrous,  enough  to  divert  a 
very  devil  with  any  touch  of  facetiousness  in  his  diabolism.  A hand- 
ful of  minutes  or  so  ago,  and  actually  be  was  going  to  shoot  him- 
self, and  here  he  was  seated  on  the  same  chair  with  a child  on 
whom  he  had  never  laid  eyes  before,  silently  and  diligently  eating 
“bread  and  honey.”  It  was  like  smearing  the  ghastly  face  of 
tragedy  with  jam,  like  filling  the  terrible  hand  of  .self-slaughter 
with  bonbons.  What  anticlimax  could  have  been  more  com- 
plete ? wliat  bathos  more  profound  ? 

And  still  they  sat  speechless,  and,  like  the  sailor's  wife, 
“monncht,  aud  mouncht,  and  mouncht," 

only  now  and  then  turning  eager,  curious,  watchful  eyes  upon  each 
other.  , 

“ Wliat  is  your  name  ?”  he  asked  at  length,  as  he  shook  the 
cracker  crumbs  from  his  fmgers. 

“ Papoose,”  she  answered,  quickly,  as  she  took  a bite  of  the 
last  cracker  of  them  all. 

“ But  that’s  hardly  your  real  name,  you  know,”  he  said.  “ You 
must  have  some  other.” 

“ Oh  yes !”  she  answered,  looking  into  the  bottle,  where  some 


inches  of  its  contents  still  remained,  and  as  if  the  other  name  w as 
a wholly  unimportant  superfluity,  “I’ve  another— two— Marjory 
Penhallow.” 

“ Marjory  Penhallow,”  he  repeated. 

“ Every  one  calls  me  Papoose,”  she  said,  indifferently.  “ I think 
you’d  better  call  me  Papoose.” 

He  did  not  understand  exactly  how  it  was  brought  about,  but 
from  that  moment  he  knew  he  was  enlisted  in  her  cause — had 
taken  her  small  Majesty’s  shilling,  as  it  were.  Not  that  her  su- 
premacy had  been  declared ; quite  the  contrary ; her  dependence 
had  been  established,  that  was  all — a dependence  more  masterful 
than  any  tyranny. 

“ How  old  are  you?”  he  asked,  hesitatingly,  and  almost  fearful 
of  appearing  rude. 

“Twelve  and  a half,"  she  answered.  “ Is  not  that  too  young?” 
she  added,  contemptuously. 

“ I have  known  people  younger,”  Morris  answered,  with  grave 
politeness. 

“It  seems  strange,”  she  said,  “but  I ought  to  be  older.  It 
seems  to  me  that  I have  lived  years  and  years.” 

“ And,”  lie  asked,  taking  advantage  of  the  opportunity,  for  there 
was  a diminutive  stateliness,  a minimized  dignity  about  this  young 
person  that  had  hitherto  led  him  insensibly  to  abstain  from  asking 
her  such  questions,  although  he  was  desirous  of  knowing  what 
had  brought  her  to  his  door  in  such  condition  and  at  such  a time, 

“ have  you  always  lived  here?” 

“In  this  city,  do  you  mean,  or  in  thia  house?”  she  asked,  pre- 
cisely. 

“Do  you — did  you  live  in  thia  building?"  he  demanded,  in  as- 
tonishment. 

It  was  a large  structure,  with  many  rooms  and  long  narrow 
halls.  Its  lower  part  was  used  for  shops,  the  second  and  third 
stories  for  small  manufacturing  work,  and  the  top  for  cheap  lodg- 
ing rooms.  Xow,  as  it  happened,  Morris  was  the  only  occupant  of 
the  cold,  deserted  upper  story,  where  tenants  came  and  went  with 
such  significant  frequency. 

“A  long  time,”  she  answered.  “The  Necromancer  and  Isaac 
Xewton  and  I." 

“Who?” 

“The  Necromancer  and  Isaac  Newton  and  I,”  she  repeated. 

“ The  Necromancer  was  my  uncle,  Isaac  Newton  was  the  cat,  and 
I was  myself.” 

“ Why  the  Necromancer?” 

“Because  he  used  to  do  such  strange  things.  He  made  queer- 
looking  little  hits  of  machines,  and  had  queer  mixtures  in  queer 
glasses.  He  had  a white  beard,  just  like  necromancers’  in  books. 
He  was  a great  inventor.  I always  wanted  him  to  discover  the 
philosopher’s  stone  I’d  read  about,  but  he  wouldn’t.” 

“ No  ?”  said  Morris. 

“ No,  he  wouldn’t” ; and  she  went  on  slowly,  and  with  a great 
effort  of  memory ; “ lie  said  modem  chem-is-trv  did  more  than 
ancient  al-ehe-my  ever  thought  of  doing;  that,  no  trans-mu-tation 
was  as  wonderful  as  some  of  the  results  of- e-lee-tri-eal  action; 
that  his  philosopher’s  stone  would  make  us  as  rich  as  if  he  could 
really  make  gold.  I did  not  understand  him  very  well.  Do  you  ?” 

“ I think  so,”  said  Morris.  “ And  the  cat?”  lie  asked. 

“The  cat  was  Isaac  Xewton,  because  lie  was  the  greatest  man 
that  ever  lived,”  she  said,  confidently. 

“ How  long  did  you  live  here  ?"  he  asked. 

“ Years ; but  not  in  these  rooms.  They  were  too  grand  for  us. 
We  lived  in  small  ones  on  the  other  side.” 

“ Why  did  you  go  away  ?” 

“ The  Necromancer  died,”  she  answered,  with  something  hushed 
in  her  tone.  “I  found  him  lying  beside  his  work-bench  one  day, 
on  the  floor,  and  there  was  a little  spot  of  blood  on  his  white  fore- 
head. They  say  it  was  falling  on  the  floor  did  it.  Oh,  he  was  so 
thin  and  light  that  I could  have  lifted  him  almost.” 

Neither  spoke  for  a moment. 

“I  held  his  head,”  she  went  on,  “and  screamed  and  screamed. 
He  was  so  stiff,  you  know,  and  hard.  Then  I kissed  him  on  his 
forehead  where  there  wasn’t  any  blood,  and  then  I screamed  again, 
and  then  people  came.” 

She  cast  one  look  over  her  shoulder  into  a dark  part  of  the 
room,  and  then  turned  quickly  toward  the  protecting  light  of  the 
coals,  now  brightly  aglow  in  the  stove. 

“ Then  the  Schroeders  came,”  she  went  on. 

“ Who  were  the  Schroeders?”  he  asked  in  a minute. 

“They  were  very  nice  people,”  she  said,  with  a quick  adapta- 
bility; “de-liglit-ful  people.  They  useil  to  live  in  these  rooms, 
and  that’s  why  I came  here  to-night.  They  were  just  married. 
They  had  a rose-bush  in  the  window,  and  a canary-bird.  Isanti 
Newton  used  to  come  here  with  me,  and  w,hen  he  saw  the  canary- 
bird  he  would  roll  his  eyes  around,  and  just  open  his  month  a little, 
so  that  you  could  see  a little  white  of  his  teeth,  and  I’m  sure  he 
would  have  eaten  it  if  he  could.  Mr.  Schroeder — she  called  him 
Max,  but  of  course  I couldn’t  do  that — was  a piano-tuner,  and  I 
don’t  believe  piano-tuners  are  very  rich  men.  But  they  were  much 
richer  than  wc,  and  they  were  so  nice  to  me.  They  took  me  to 
their  rooms  and  kept  me  weeks.” 

“And  this  was  a long  time  ago?”  lie  asked. 

“ Ever  so  long  ago — in  the  spring,”  she  continued.  “ But  one 
day  Mrs.  Schroeder  found  a letter  in  one  of  my  old  dresses  that 
said  that  if  anything  happened  to  him  I was  to  be  sent  to  some 
cousins  who  lived  in  the  country,  and  that  they  were  to  take  cure 
of  me.  And  so  one  day  Mr.  Schroeder  took  tne  to  see  them,  and 
oh  ! they  were  such  strange  people  ! One  Christmas  the  janitor’s 
second  youngest  baby  got  an  ark  in  his  stocking,  and  that  ark  was 
in-hab-i-ted  by  Noah  and  Slietn  and  Ham.  Well,  they  were  just 
like  my  cousins,  only  that  they  were  much  smaller,  of  course.  I 
never  saw  a house  like  theirs ; but  then  I have  not  seen  the  inside 
of  many  houses;  a great  big  place,  almost  as  large  as  this,  that 
was  never  warm,  and  where  there  was  no  dust.  It  seemed  to  me 
sometimes  that  if  it  could  be  a little  dirtier,  it  would  be  a little 
warmer.  Oh,  it  was  so  clean ! it  seemed  to  me  that  the  things 
were  almost — raw.  I don’t  think  that  they  had  much  money 
either — how  very. strange  it  is  that  really  nobody  I know  seems  to 
have  much  money ! — but  they  told  me  that  they  would  not  sell  it 
and  move  into  one  of  the  small  warm  cottages  for  anything;  that 
they  had  in-her-i-ted  it,  and  that  it  was  an-ces-tral.  Well,  they 
talked  together,  and  then  they  finally  said  that  they  would  keep 
me.  Then  Mr.  Schroeder  went  away,  and  then  I cried,  and  they 
stood  and  looked  at  nie  so  solemnly  and  so  kindly,  as  if  they  didn’t 
know  what  to  do  with  me.” 

“And  did  you  live  there  long?”  asked  Morris,  as  she  paused 
for  a moment. 

“Long!”  she  exclaimed.  “Two  thousand  years  by  the  parlor 
clock.” 

“ Well  ?”  he  said,  laughing  at  last. 

“Oh, you  want  to  hear  more?  We  didn’t  have  much  re-cre-a- 
tion  there — some  of  my  words  I’ve  only  read,  and  I’m  not  quire 
sure  of  the  pro-nun-ci-a-iion — in  that  house.  Sunday  there  was  the 
most  to  do,  for  wc  used  to  drive  to  church  with  a horse  with  queer, 
straight  bones  like  rulers,  and  sit  in  straight  up  and  down  pew  a 
like  my  cousins’  chair  backs,  and  listen  to  a man  who  did  not  seem 
to  me  to  talk  very  civilly  to  the  people.” 

“ But  they  were  always  kind  to  you  ?”  said  Mort  is. 

“Oh  yes;  but  there  is  such  a difference  in  ‘kind,’  you  know. 
There  was  the  Necromancer’s  ‘ kind’ — the  biggest” — ami  she  held 
out  her  arms  as  if  she  would  include  miles  of  space ; " and  there 
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was  the  Schroeder’s  ‘ kind’ ; and  then  there  is  your  ‘ kind  ’ — all  of 
them  different,”  and  she  looked  up  at  him.  “ What  is  your  name  ?” 
she  asked,  suddenly. 

“ Morris.” 

“Yes,  Morris,  they  were  always  one  kind  of  ‘ kind’;  but  really 
they  didn't  know  how,  and  I cried  and  eried,  and  thought  I 
should  die.” 

“ What  didn’t  you  like  ?” 

“ The  country,  for  one  thing.  It  was  awful.” 

“ Oh !”  exclaimed  Morris,  softly.  He  had  always  had  a vague 
idea  that  children  always  liked  the  country,  and  the  answer  sur- 
prised  him. 

“ It  was  frightful.  Perhaps  I should  like  it  if  it  was  more  pop- 
ulated, but  there  was  almost  no  one  to  see  all  day  long,  and  almost 
nothing  to  do.  No  swarms  of  people,  no  lovely  shop  windows,  no 
hand-organs — nothing.  In  the  summer  it  was  bad,  very  bad,  but 
in  the  winter — oh  1 It  was  like  being  shut  up  in  a cave  in  the 
dark,  and  I was  afraid.  At  night  I could  only  sit  and  think  how 
it  was  at  home,  where  the  pretty  electric  light*  were  shining,  and 
the  people  weie  going  to  the  theatres;  and  I couldn’t  stay  out 
there  any  longer,  Morris,  and  so  I ran  away.” 

“What?” 

“ Ran  away,”  she  repeated. 

“ How  did  you  do  that?” 

“ When  Mr.  Sohroeder  went  away  he  gave  me — my  cousins 
didn’t  come  clear  to  the  gate — a little  money.  He  said  he  thought 
— he  was  looking  back  at  my  woman  cousin,  who  stood  on  the 
steps  and  held  out  her  hand  to  see  if  it  was  raining — that  I might 
some  time  want  to  buy  something  to  please  myself ; for,  God  bless 
me!  he  said,  he  didn’t  believe  I would  have  much  to  please  me 
there.  1 kept  that  money  for  a per  i-od  of  dis  tress,  and  when  I 
rau  away  I walked  to  the  station ; it  wasn’t  far,  not  more  than  fif 


teen  blocks.  I stepped  up  to  the  jan- 
itor of  the  station-house  and  said : 4 Is 
that  enough  to  buy  a ticket  to  New 

Y ork  If  it  is,  I want  a very  good  one, 

please.’  4 What  are  you  going  to  New 
York  for?’  he  asked,  while  he  was 
pulling  a ticket  out  of  a place.  ‘To 
see  friends,’  I said,  and  then  he  gave 

me  the  ticket.  And  that  was  true,  for 

1 was  going  to  see  the  Schroeders.  I 
got  to  the  city,  and  then  I had  to  ask 
my  wnv,  first  from  one  policeman  and 
then  from  another,  and  I kept  getting 
hungrier  and  colder,  and  then  I lost 
my  way,  and  it  has  taken  me  all  day 
to  get  here,  and  the  Schroeders  are 
gone,  after  all,  and  I’m  sure  I don’t 
know  what  I shall  do.” 

There  was  little  of  doubt,  less  of  helplessness,  and  nothing  at 
all  of  despair  expressed  in  her  last  few  words.  So  far  was  she 
from  doubt  or  fear  that  it  was  evident  that  her  only  anxiety  was 
to  obtain  the  rest  of  the  strawberries  without  cracker  as  she  was. 
She  tipped  up  the  bottle,  and  tried  to  cram  her  hand  down  the 
neck. 

“ I think,”  said  Morris,  “ that  perhaps,  you  know,  you  hadn’t 
better  eat  any  more  of  that  now.” 

“ But  I am  very  hungry,”  she  insisted. 

“ Suppose  we  go  out  and  get  something — well — healthier,”  he 
said. 

“ And  bring  it  back  here  and  eat  it  ?”  she  exclaimed. 

“If  you  like.” 

44  Shoes,”  she  cried.  “ Give  me  my  shoes.” 

Morris  handed  them  to  her,  and  in  a moment  she  bad  them  on, 
and  with  a quick  stamp  or  two  she  settled  her  feet  well  into  them. 

The  weather  had  suddenly  changed.  As  Morris  and  Papoose 
stepped  out  of  the  building,  they  found  the  street  and  sidewalks 
white  with  the  new-fallen  snow.  It  had  been  cold  in  the  after- 
noon, but  it  was  much  colder  now,  and  was  freezing  rapidly.  The 
city  no  longer  seemed  murky,  dismal,  and  forbidding,  but  bright, 
clean,  and  sparkling.  The  mud  had  stiffened,  and  was  hid  from 
sight ; the  snow  had  filled  the  dusky  corners  and  crannies  in  the 
forlorn  buildings,  and  lay  thickly  on  the  dark,  sullen  roofs.  The 
electric  lights  were  somewhat  dimmed  by  the  thick  flakes,  and 
each  looked  like  some  great  globular,  semitransparent  fruit  with 
gleaming  core ; but  still  they  managed  to  light  everything  very 
brilliantly,  causing  the  fringing  icicles  on  the  window-ledges  and 
eaves  to  glisten,  until  it  might  seem  in  some  places  almost  as  if 
the  houses  were  illuminated  for  some  festival,  with  rows  of  sus- 
pended and  sparkling  lamps.  The  vehicles  in  the  street  were 


fewer,  but  the  people  on 
the  sidewalks  were,  if  any- 
thing, more  numerous.  The 
dull  rour  of  the  wheels  was 
stilled,  and  the  crowds  no 
longer  walked  as  if  in  tread- 
mill work,  but  with  brisk 
step,  as  if  freed,  at  least  for 
a time,  from  routine  and 
care.  The  ceaseless  un- 
wearied murmur  of  the 
great  city  filled  the  air — 
that  wonderful  diapason, 
present  always,  but  with 
varying  resonance,  and  at 
most  times  with  saddening 
or  dismaying  undertone  ; 
now,  however,  rising  almost 
with  something  of  gentle 
assurance,  of  quieting 
promise,  as  might  some 
Brobdingnagian  lullaby. 
And  the  air — the  air  gave 
quick  elatiou.  The  change 
was  as  great  and  evident 
as  might  be  noticed  if  some 
sad  dark  water  of  some 
iron  - impregnated  spring 
were  suddenly  charged  with 
keen  vivacity  and  glad  vol- 
atility. 

Morris  had  not  been  out 
for  two  days,  nor  had  he 
for  a longer  time  given  at- 
tention to  the  things  of  the 
surrounding' world.  Now 
lie  noticed  the  stir,  the  bril- 
liancy, the  thronged  ways, 
the  illuminated  shops,  with 
some  surprise.  Was  the 
city  always  like  this,  and 
had  he  never  realized  it? 
Was  it  his  mood  or  the 
world  that  was  changed,  or 
both  ? 

“Everything  seem3  very 
gay  to-night,”  he  said,  as  he 
took  the  child’s  hand. 

44  Why !”  Papoose,  ex- 
claimed, in  amazement. 

4‘  Don’t  you  know  ?" 

“ No,”  he  confessed. 

“ Why,  it’s  Christmas 
Eve ! Didn’t  you  know 
that  ? 1 thought  that  ev- 

erybody knew  that.” 

Christmas  Eve,  and  not 
to  know  it  1 He  had  never 
felt  quite  so  humiliated  in 
his  life.  There  was  not  a 
beggar  in  the  street,  not  a 
prisoner  in  his  cell,  who  did 
not  know  it,  whose  heart 
was  not  a little  gladder,  _ 
whose  feeling  was  not  a lit- 
tle kindlier,  for  the  know- 
ledge. He  was  but  a driv- 
elling creature,  with  small 
faculties  in  petty  derange- 
ment; he  was  a poltroon 
who  would  be  fugitive  from 
annoyance,  would  hasten 
out  of  life  in  mere  spite. 

He  had  gathered  up  a store 
of  ills,  and  in  his  vain  de- 
sire to  put  the  great  scheme 
of  creation  in  fault,  had  set 
value  by  them  as  a mad- 
man might  to  the  pebbles 
he  thought  diamonds.  Any  village  idiot,  wandering  afield  with 
straw-decked  hat,  and  cackling  with  laughter  at  the  good  things 
he  heard  from  his  familiars  in  the  air,  was  wise  and  worthv  of 
admiration  beside  his  cowardly,  imbecile  self.  So  he  thought,  or 
so  he  instinctively  felt,  as  he  again  walked  the  world,  the  keen 
wind  blowing  in  his  face,  and  the  lights  about  him,  and  a warm 
little  band  tight  in  his  own.  Kill  himself  1 Kill  himself!  And 
on  Christmas  Eve!  The  horrpr  of  it! 

Papoose  marched  on  in  a delirium  of  vivid  delight.  The  move- 
ment, the  general  air  of  festivity,  charmed  her;  the  noise  de- 
lighted her;  but  the  windows— the  wonderful  panorama  of  the 
shop  windows — tilled  her  with  complete  and  ceaseless  satisfaction. 
The  confectioners’,  n here  « hite-capped  and  aproned  men  pulUdout 
and  about  the  gigantic  skeins  of  shining  candy;  the  toyshops, 
where  seemed  collected  the  small  models  from  which  everything 
had  been  made ; the  jewellers’,  where  the  gems  glittered  on  the 
dark  plush  cushions  only  less  brilliantly  than  the  now  unclouded 
stars  in  the  wind-cleared  heavens,  in  the  soft,  black  velvet  sky — 
all  were  enchanting.  But  it  was  before  a great  jeweller’s  shop 
that  she  paused  the  longest  and  looked  the  most  wistfully. 

“Oh!”  she  said,  shaking  her  bead  slowly,  “if  I only  had  one 
ring,  even  like  that  dear  little  one  with  the  blue  flower,  I would  be 
happy — happy— happy !”  She  turned  reluctantly  away.  “It’s 
nice  to  look  at  them,  auyway,”  she  sighed. 

But  her  beloved  and  regained  city  tilled  her  with  too  great  a joy 
to  be  easily  subdued,  and  she  quickly  brightened  up. 

“ I haven’t  got  much  money,  you  know,”  said  Morris,  apologeti- 
cally, as  they  went  on. 

44  Oh  no !”  she  answered,  quickly  and  cheerfully,  as  if  that  of 
course  was  everybody’s  natural  condition,  and  no  more  to  be  de- 
plored than  the  fact  that  one  has  no  more  than  ten  toes.  “But 
you’ve  got  some,  haven’t  you  ?” 

“That’s  all,”  and  he  drew  from  his  pocket  a few  half-dollars 
and  quarters. 

“All  that  to  spend  at  once  ?”  she  cried.  “ But  won’t  you  need  it 
for  rent  ?” 

“ I think  not.” 

“Surely?” 

“ Surely.” 

“ Oh,  how  much  we  shall  buy ! Let  me  show  you.” 

Papoose  knew  the  streets  of  that  quarter  of  the  town  as  a 
nun  knows  her  cloister.  She  knew  exactly  where  she  wished  to 
go.  Gradually  Morris  found  his  pockets  filled  with  packages,  his 
hands  with  bundles.  Papoose,  rich  in  experience,  worked  won- 
ders with  the  small  handful  of  money ; never  before  would  he 
have  believed  that  so  little  would  have  bought  so  much. 

“ Go  to  the  best,  and  you’ll  get  the  best,  and — the  most,”  she 
said,  sagaciously,  as  they  left  a huge  establishment,  where  she  had 
judiciously  invested  twenty-five  cents  at  least. 

Every  one  remembered  her;  everywhere  she  was  greeted  as  an 
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old  friend.  At  the  baker’s  she  was  treated  as  si 
distinguished  stranger;  at  the  little  French  shop 
selling  char  cut  crie,  she  received  an  ovation ; at 
the  great  grocer’s,  a triumph.  The  hurrying  clerks 
in  the  largest  and  most  crowded  places  treated 
her  with  particular  deference,  and  received  her 
orders  with  peculiar  attention.  All  had  missed 
her,  and  were  glad  to  see  her.  Tlio  greetings 
she  received  affably;  the  questions  she  answered 
briefly.  She  was  very  busy,  and  had  no  time  for 
gossip  now.  At  last  sho  announced  that  all  her 
purchases  had  been  made. 

As  they  returned  to  what  Papoose  already  de- 
signated as  “ home,”  Morris  felt  himself  another 
man.  An  hour  perhaps  before  he  had  been  of 
a different  nature,  out  of  kindred  with  his  kind ; 
now  he  felt  as  if  he  had  found  a new  naturali- 
zation. He  felt  like  the  others ; he  too  carried 
bundles  as  so  many  did,  and  dropped  them  and 
laughed,  and  was  laughed  at  by  a companion. 
How  long  a way  he  had  travelled  in  a short 
time ! He  was  really  almost  jolly.  Human  voices 
rang,  but  gently,  and  yet  deeply,  and  with  more 
cheer  than  any  voices  he  had  ever  before  heard ; 
the  crowd  was  no  obstruction,  rather  something 
companionable  and  pleasant ; the  jostle  of  a 
shoulder  an  informal  salutation;  every  stare  a 
“ Merry  Christmas !”  Meet  the  world  fairly,  and 
it  will  strike  hands  with  you  in  fair  bargain ; 
loosen  a strap  so  that  its  load  will  sit  easier  on 
its  shoulder,  and  it  will  help  you  with  your  own 
burden ; slink  away  in  hypochondriacal  mood, 
and  can  you  expect  it  with  its  wholesome  healthy 
strength,  with  all  the  careless  exuberance  of  its 
life,  to  turn  after  you,  to  run  down  your  small 
blind  alley,  and  nourish  your  petty  vanity  with  the 
pap  of  cajolery  ? In  some  such  fashion  now  rau 
his  thoughts. 

Suddenly  Papoose  stopped,  and  with  her  finger 
on  her  lip — a frequent  gesture  with  her — looked 
up  at  the  sky. 

“ How  dark  it  is  away — there !”  she  said, 
slowly.  “ I always  feel  as  if  it  must  be  all  so,  all 
about  us,  below  us  too,  and  that  the  Necromancer 
has  gone  down  through  a dark  door  into — that.” 

How  dark  it  would  have  been  with  him ! thought 
Morris,  “ away — there,”  had  his  journey  not  been 
stopped  upon  the  threshold  by  a fainting  child's 
weak  hand. 

Morris  placed  the  packages  on  the  table.  “ We 
should  have  got  something  to  light  up  the  place,” 
he  said,  reproachfully. 

“ Open  the  long  bundle,”  commanded  Papoose, 
briefly. 

Within  were  two  candles. 

“ Is  it  your  pleasure  that  the  illumination  be- 
gin ?”  he  asked. 

Papoose  nodded. 

Morris  placed  one  candle  in  a long  Venetian 
glass — a piece  of  rich,  rare,  twisted  Murano-work 
— and  the  other  in  the  neck  of  a beer  bottle,  and 
put  them  on  a small  mantle  behind  the  stove. 

“ The  effect,”  he  said,  stepping  back,  “ is  even 
brilliant.” 

Papoose  undid  the  other  bundles,  and  spread 
their  contents  on  the  table.  There  was  bread ; 
there  were  several  sausages, very  fat  and  brown; 
there  were  some  white,  creamy  cheeses ; and 


“IT  WAS  A VERY  DIFFERENT  PAP008E  WHO  DREW  BACK  THE  PORTIfeRE." 


* W - 

“ * I FEEL  BETTER  NOW,’  SAID  THE  CHILD,  QUITE  COMFORTABLY." 


there  was  a box  of  sardines a mediately  she  was  on  her  knees  with  the  cat  in  1 
Yorkshire  pie — purchased  at  the  how  he  does  look!” 

suggestion  of  Morris ; and  there  Certainly  Isaac  Newton  did  not  look  flourishir 
was  a package  of  chocolate,  al-  to  emaciation,  his  fur  was  ruffled  and  soiled,  ai 

ready  prepared  for  use ; and  torn  and  scarred.  He  had  evidently  encountere 

there  was  another  bottle  of  the  and  stormy  nights,  and  there  was  a dispirited,  i 

strawberries.  pated,  look  about  him  that  was  very  shocking. 

“I  can  get  some  water  in  appear  in  the  least  aware  of  his  own  shortco: 

the  hall,”  she  said  ; and  seiz-  quite  as  if  nothing  had  happened,  as  if  he  were 

ing  a dish,  she  ran  out  of  the  ing  dress.  He  calmly  allowed  himself  to  be  st 

room.  manifestations  of  undue  delight,  only  purring  v< 

In  a moment  she  had  the  choc-  ting  his  head  energetically  against  the  child’s  a 

olate  boiling  on  the  fire,  in  a pot  was,  on  the  whole,  disappointed  with  the  meetir 

that  she  recognized  as  belonging  “ I think  you’re  a good-for-nothing  old  cat,”  s 
to  the  Schroeders,  and  that  Mor-  not  in  the  least  glad  to  see  me ; but  I’ll  feed  yc 

ris  had  acquired  with  all  the  At  last,  between  Morris  and  herself  and  Isa 
other  goods  of  an  out-going  ten-  everything  was  eaten,  and  Papoose  settled  h 
ant,  which  he  had  purchased  chair. 

without  much  thought  of  what  “Wasn’t  it  good?”  she  said, 
he  was  getting.  “ Good?”  he  answered.  “ It  was  ambrosial 

“Now  we  can  begin,”  Papoose  “You  were  hungry  too?”  she  said,  insotueas 
said,  finally,  when  she  had  set  were  you  hungry  with  so  much  money?” 
the  table  to  • her  satisfaction,  “ Because — I forgot,”  he  answered,  lamely, 

and  when  the  chocolate  was  “ You  must  have  been  very  happy.” 

quite  ready.  “ Or  very  miserable.” 

Morris  had  a bottle  or  two  “That  is  silly.  When  we  are  hungry  and  cc 
of  Apollinaris  that  he  had  pro-  miserable.  But  you  were  not  cold,  and  you  ha 
cured,  and  opening  one,  he  filled  and  you  were  in  the  city.  Don’t  you  know  ai 
a glass  for  Papoose.  But  she  “ A great  many.” 

did  not  like  it.  After  a sip  she  “ Then  why  were  you  alone  ?” 

turned  away  with  a disgusted  “ It  is  good  to  be  alone  sometimes,"  he  sai 

moue.  “Never,”  she  answered,  decidedly.  “Doi 

“ Oh,  the  horrid  stuff  1”  she  you  ?” 
exclaimed.  “ It  spits  in  my  “ Some  do.” 

face.”  “ Then  why  don’t  you  see  them  ?” 

They  were  very  hungry;  they  “Because,”  answered  Morris,  slowly,  “I 
were  very  silent.  There  are  re-  and  afraid  they  might  think  that  I want  tin 

pasts  at  which  conversation  is  “ How  silly  1"  said  Papoose,  contemptuc 

not  the  most  brilliant  part  of  the  their  help,  you  want  it.  Why  shouldn’t  pe 
performance.  It  was  while  they  You’ve  helped  me.” 

were  still  eating  that  one  of  the  “ I thought  I had  gone  down  too  far  to  h 

great  events  of  the  evening  took  “Well,  you  see,”  she  responded,  triun 

place.  hadn't  been  for  you,  what  would  I have  doi 

“ Oh !”  cried  Papoose,  sudden-  “ Very,  very  glad.” 

ly  drawing  up  her  feet.  Almost  “ Then  why  shouldn’t  they  be  glad  ? I 

at  the  same  instant  a feeble,  You  are  very  silly.” 

plaintive  “ me-ouw  ” sounded  un-  It  struck  Morris  with  something  of  astor 
der  the  table.  the  moment,  he  could  not  give  a direct  an 

“ It’s  Isaac  Newton,”  she  ex-  his  woes  that  would  satisfy  this  direct  and  p 

claimed,  looking  down,  and  im-  There  was  certainly  something  wrong.  Be 
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ful  little  person  anything  he  could  have  said  would  have  seemed 
artificial  and  false. 

“ I wonder,  Morris,”  she  said,  “ if  you  are  stupid  ? You  haven’t 
said  anything  in  the  least  amusing  since  I have  been  here,  and 
then  to  be  miserable,  and  on  Christmas  Eve!  I never  heard  of 
anything  so  silly.  Why,  Christmas  is  meant  to  make  us  happy.” 

“ Yes,”  said  Morris. 

“Of  course,”  she  went  on,  “there  was  a time  long,  long  ago 
when  there  was  no  Christmas.  Then  the  world  was  not  really 
happy,  for  then  it  was  only  wise;  it  did  not  know'  so  well  how  to 
love.  Then  a Child  was  born,  who  grew  to  he  a Man,  and  who 
taught  it  new  things.  People  had  known  a great  deal  before,  but 
they  did  not  know  how  to  love  each  other  as  well  as  now,  for  that 
was  what  He  taught  them.”  And  she  added,  slowly  and  labori- 
ously, “ Peace  on  earth  and  good-will  toward  men.” 

“ Yes,”  said  Morris,  in  a very  low  tone. 

“ I have  seen  pictures  of  Him  many  times.  They  were  not  al- 
ways quite  the  same,  but  very  much  alike.  In  them  He  is  always 
pad.  I wonder  why,  since  He  taught  us  happiness  ?”  She  paused. 
“And  that  is  what  Christmas  is — His  birthday — the  birthday  of 
the  Man  who  showed  us  how  to  be  happy.” 

Papoose  sat  gazing  into  the  fire  and  stroking  Isaac  Newton’s 
bobbing  head.  As  she  finished  speaking  she  elosed  her  eyes  for 
an  instant,  and  then  opened  them  very  quickly.  She  was  evident- 
ly becoming  sleepy. 

" Morris  had  forgotten  her.  He  was  thinking  of  what  he  was, 
and  what  he  had  intended.  Suppose  there  were  no  God — so  ran 
his  thoughts — vet  here,  if  not  the  great  contrivance,  was  the  great 
casualty  of  all  things,  and  man  the  acme  of  the  accident.  IIow 
despicable  to  disgrace  his  kind  by  such  exhibition — exhibition 
proving  that  the  height  of  being  is,  after  all,  as  weak  as  the  pulp 
of  the  protoplasm,  as  small  as  an  atom  of  matter ! Certainly  even 
fortuity  must  have  laws,  and  such  act  as  he  had  contemplated 
could  not  be  within  the  true  operation  of  forces  strong  enough  to 
make  and  regulate  a world.  That  a man  should  be  coward  enough 
to  hide  himself  in  oblivion,  this  was  craven  Ihe-majexte  against 
creation  however  created.  But  if  there  be  a God — and  no  human 
being  was  ever  sure  that  there  was  not — what  then  ? The  self- 
stultification  of  setting  himself  up  against  the  Most  High,  of  nul- 
lifying the  ordinance  of  his  own  life,  the  insult  of  throwing  back 
such  gift  to  its  Giver,  what  could  such  creature  hope  in  eternity? 
"What  could  such  petty  larcener,  who  stole  his  own  existence,  hope 
among  those  who  had  suffered  and  nobly  borne?  But  he  could 
think  no  more.  How  unsubstantial  it  all  must  really  have  been! 
It  had  needed  but  the  touch  of  a child’s  hand,  only  a few  mo- 
ments' apposition  with  a clear,  pure,  human  nature,  to  reteach  him 
what  life  really  is,  to  make  him  breathe  its  breath  again  with 
ample  lungs.  The  old  law  was  right,  as  it  was  in  so  many  things 
that  are  called  barbarous.  A suicide’s  burial  should  be  at  the 
cross-roads,  where  the  earth  shall  be  so  trampled  that  through  it 
no  ghost  even  can  arise. 

Here  Papoose  stirred,  making  a brave  struggle  to  keep  awake. 

“What  have  you  been  thinking  about?”  asked  Morris,  with  a 
start. 

“I  was  thinking  that  it  wns  Christmas  Eve,  and  I was  wonder- 
ing  if  I hung  up  my  stocking — ” 

Morris  glanced  quickly  at  her.  It  was  not  a matter  likely  to 
occur  to  him,  and  he  had  not  thought  of  this  very  important  part 
in  the  observance  of  Noel.  But  lie  had  no  more  money  where- 
with to  buy  even  the  humblest  gift,  and  surely  on  this  night  any 
place  where  money  might  be  procured,  as  he  had  procured  that 
which  had  supported  him  for  the  past  days,  must  in  very  decency 
have  folded  its  shutters,  as  bats  their  wings,  and  closed  its  doors 
for  the  time.  A small  fraction  *f  one  of  the  smallest  sums  that 
he  had  squandered  without  thought  would  have  given  her  plea- 
sure incalculable,  and  he  regretted  that  he  had  no  money  for  her, 
as  he  had  never  regretted  the  want  for  himself.  A little  honest 
exertion  and  he  would  not  have  been  in  such  a plight.  But  she 
should  have  something ; Christmas  morning  should  not  bring  her 
the  great  grief  of  finding  herself  giftless. 

“You  might  try,”  he  suggested. 

She  shook  her  head  wearily,  but  her  stocking  was  already  off, 
and  her  hand  run  into  it. 

“ There’s  a hole,”  she  said,  and  with  that  power  of  quick  tran- 
sition from  sadness  to  joy  that  characterized  her,  she  laughed 
gnvlv. 

“ Here,”  said  Morris,  picking  up  a piece  of  twine  with  which 
one  of  the  bundles  had  been  fastened  ; “ we'll  mend  it.”  Clum- 
sily he  tied  it  around  the  torn  part  of  the  heel.  “ There !’’  as  he 
hung  the  stocking  from  the  mantel. 

“The  last  time  I hung  up  my  stocking,”  she  said,  “ I got  this 
with  the  other  things,”  and  she  pulled  from  out  of  her  dress  a 
little  gold  locket  hung  upon  a worn  piece  of  ribbon  around  her 
neck.  “ Isn’t  she  pretty  ?”  she  asked,  as  she  opened  it  and  handed 
it  to  Morris. 

“ Very,”  he  answered ; “ but  it  is  very  much  like  you.” 

“ Yes',”  she  said  ; “ it  was  my  mamma.” 

“ Oh  !”  he  exclaimed.  Where  had  he  seen  the  face  before — 
lovely,  petulantly  attractive,  animatedly  charming  as  the  child’s 
own  ? Had  he  seen  it,  or  was  his  recollection  the  memory  of  some 
painter’s  canvas-caught  ideal,  or  the  lingering  remembrance  of 
some  striking  portrait?  In  Papoose  he  had  once  or  twice  noticed 
expressions  that  in  the  same  way  seemed  to  remind  him  of  some- 
body or  something,  and  the  face  in  the  locket,  in  its  more  vivid 
suggestion,  only  increased  his  perplexity. 

“ It  was  made  before  she  ran  away  and  married  papa,”  went  on 
Papoose. 

Might  it  be  possible?  The  idea  was  too  preposterous  even  for 
a moment’s  harborage,  and  yet — 

“ Mamma  ran  away  just  as  I have,  and  they  wouldn’t  see  her, 
and  she  wouldn’t  see  them,  and  she  died.” 

He  turned  over  the  locket.  There  was  the  name  still  clear  in 
the  worn  gold,  and  with  the  date  too.  And  so  it  was  all  explained. 
She  was  pretty,  resolute,  runaway  Lillian  Vassel’s  daughter. 

Papoose,  with  her  head  in  one  corner  of  the  chair,  had  gone  to 


sieep. 

Morris  in  the  unrest  of  conflicting  emotions  had  not  thought 
what  he  should  do  with  her  for  the  night;  but  now  the  question, 
if  question  there  had  been,  seemed  settled.  He  lifted  her  from 
the  chair,  and  carrying  her  into  the  next  room,  he  placed  her  on 
the  hod ; then  covering  her  carefully  with  a blanket  or  two,  he 
went  out,  drawing  the  portiere  behind  him. 

“ He  must  know — and  to-night,”  he  said,  pausing  again  before 
the  tire.  “ I’ll  go  myself.  I’ll  accept  his  aid  if  he  offers  it.  As 
she  says,  ‘ Why  shouldn’t  they  be  glad  ?’  ” 


Now  the  crowd  had  disappeared,  and  the  streets  were  almost 
deserted.  As  Morris  walked  quickly  uptown,  he  thought  again 
of  the  change  the  last  few  hours  had  brought.  He  had  given 
help  to  a frail  existence  that  might  have  been  lost  without  his  aid, 
even  when  he  would  have  taken  his  own  strong  life.  Which  were 
the  nobler  thing?  He  did  not  make  direct  answer  to  this  self- 
question, but  he  felt  that  somewhere  in  that  unuttered  response 
lav  the  final  solution  of  all  his  doubts  and  difficulties. 

He  was  passing  before  a great  church,  through  who^e  gorgeous 
windows  the  light  shone  in  soft,  subdued  color;  from  within,  the 
rich,  massed  music  seemed  to  press  even  through  the  white  stone 
walls  in  a puritv  and  sweetness  before  unknown  to  bim.  The 
moon  swept  a cloud  away,  and  shone  ou  cornice  and  pinnacle,  on 
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frieze  and  spire,  on  the  dainty  carving  of  the  marble,  on  the 
wreathed  snow  that  in  some  places  covered  it,  both  emulous  in 
unexcelling  whiteness.  Now  the  organ’s  sound  seemed  to  burst  the 
cathedral  doors,  and  in  grand  volume  came  a pteau,  an  acclaim, 
a cry  of  proud,  triumphant  joy, 

“ For  unto  us  a Child  is  born.'’ 

It  was  a midnight  service  for  Christmas  Eve,  and  as  he  stood 
witli  his  bowed  bead  against  the  iron  railing,  he  thought  how 
truth  had  come  to  him  that  night  from  the  lips  of  a child,  and  he 
realized  as  never  before  the  significance  of  that  birth  more  than 
eighteen  hundred  years  ago — that  event  that  has  been  of  more 
moment  to  the  world  than  any  other  sinee  it  emerged  from  chaos, 
and  perhaps  it  is  of  more  momentous  importance  to-day  than  ever 
before. 

When  Morris  mounted  the  steps  of  the  great  house  away  up  the 
avenue  its  whole  front  was  dark,  no  light  appearing  except  in  the 
vestibule,  where  the  heavy  lamp  was  still  burning.  But  he  knew 
the  habits  of  the  inmates  too  well  not  to  be  certain  that  some  one 
would  he  awake  and  on  duty.  He  rang  the  bell  confidently. 
Vassel’s  own  mati  opened  the  door,  the  butler  doubtless  having 
long  gone  to  such  sleep  as  a butler’s  conscience  permits. 

“Mr.  Richard!”  exclaimed  the  man,  starting  back. 

“ Yes,  Jarvis,  it  is  I,”  said  Morris.  “ I am  no  Christmas  ghost. 
Is  Mr.  Vassel  still  up?” 

“He  is,  Mr.  Richard.  He's  sitting  in  the  library,  thinking  and 
thinking,  as  he’s  always  doing.” 

“ I’ll  go  alone,”  said  Morris,  ns  he  walked  toward  the  room  he 
knew  so  well.  The  door  was  partially  open,  and  as  he  crossed 
the  threshold  he  glanced  around.  He  had  not  seen  it  fur  a long 
time — the  gallery  with  the  brass  railing  running  around  three  of 
its  sides;  the  great  mantel  above  the  fireplace  at  the  farther  end 
rising  to  the  ceiling;  the  volumes  in  thousands  clinging  and 
clustering  tier  on  tier,  the  rich  bindings  and  the  dark  shelvings 
deepening  in  their  soft  tones.  The  big  table  was  littered  as  al- 
ways with  pamphlets  and  papers  in  that  peculiar  confusion  that 
denotes  familiar  use.  Over  all  the  light  seemed  massed,  con- 
densed into  something  richer  even  than  light,  hut  everywhere  al- 
most the  same.  Anywhere  an  Elziver  Terence  might  easily  he 
read,  the  most  delicate  touch  of  a Clovis  Eve  tooling  clearly  seen. 
No  sound  arose  from  the  thick  carpet  as  Morris  advanced. 

Vassel  sat  before  the  fire,  one  elbow  upon  the  urm  of  liis  chair, 
his  head  on  his  hand. 

“Philip,”  said  Morris. 

Vassel  looked  up  without  start  or  manifestation  of  surprise. 

“ You  can  leave  us,  Jarvis,”  he  said  to  the  man  who  had  fol- 
lowed Morris  into  the  room,  and  as  he  came  forward  Morris  saw 
how  much  older  he  appeared,  how  changed  he  was  from  what  he 
had  been  when  he  had  last  seen  him. 

“I  am  glad  you  have  come,”  he  said  to  Morris  as  he  took  his 
hand.  “I  have  hoped  for  a long  lime  that  you  would  come.  Sit 
here,”  and  lie  pointed  to  a chair  opposite  the  one  iu  which  lie  had 
been  seated. 

The  two  men  gazed  at  each  other  for  a moment  without  a word. 

“ I have  come  to  ask  your  help,”  said  Morris. 

“I  would  have  given  it  without  the  asking  had  I known  where 
to  find  you  or  how  to  give  it.” 

“ I would  not  have  accepted  it  then,”  answered  Morris.  “ I 
would  not  do  so  now  had  I not  learned  much  when  I thought  1 
knew  the  most.  I have  learned  to-night  life’s  greatest  lesson ; in 
trying  to  help  another  I have  helped  myself.  The  touch  of  a 
hand  weaker  than  mine  has  given  me  strength ; the  gift  of  one 
poorer  than  myself  has  given  me  riches,  lie  is  an  inexperienced 
fool,  Philip,  who  says  that  he  can  do  without  the  companionship 
of  his  kind ; an  arrogant  braggart  who  thinks  that  lie  can  dis- 
pense with  such  aid.” 

“Have  I ever  felt  that  I was  all-sufficient  to  mvself  ?” 

“ Yes.” 

“Have  I ever  held  my  hand  when  I could  give  aid  to  any  I 
thought  worthy  of  it  ?” 

“You  have  always  been  just;  but  we  must  be  more — we  must 
be  generous.  Omniscience  alone  lias  the  right  to  be  simply,  se- 
verely just;  humanity  must  be  something  more,  lest  it  make  mis- 
take; it  must  be  amply  generous.  The  spirit  that  in  your  father 
drove  your  sister  from  his  house  is  in  you.  If  he  had  not  died  so 
suddenly  can  you  doubt  that  he  finally  would  have  relented  ? Do 
you  doubt  now  what  he  would  have  done  ?” 

“ Where  did  you  learn  what  you  tell  me  ?” 

“Erom  a child.” 

“From  a child?” 

“ From  a child  who  can  teach  you  ns  much  as  she  has  taught 
me.  You  need  aid  of  such  kind  as  much  as  I did,  who  would 
have  shot  myself  if  it  had  not  come.  I bring  you  joy  and  grief. 
Can  you  bear  either  or  botli  ?” 

“The  last,  yes;  the  first,  I think  so.  I have  not  known  it 
lately.” 

“Philip,”  said  Morris,  “she” — pointing  to  the  mantel,  where  a 
large  picture  framed  in  the  marble  was  partially  covered  with  a 
curtain — “ is  gone,  but  it  was  her  child  who  saved  mv  life  to-night. 
I think  sense  of  the  inadequacy  of  a life  alone — lived  for  one’s  self 
alone — perhaps  has  coine  to  you  before ; be  helped,  as  I have  been 
helped,  to  further  knowledge  before  it  is  too  late.” 

The  purveyor  of  light  the  next  morning  gave  it  forth  with 
Christmas  prodigality.  It  was  not  light  left  over  from  yesterday’s 
supply  polished  up  and  made  ready  for  lo-dav’s  use.  It  seemed 
rather  of  other  essentials,  of  another  nature.  Its  touch  gave 
gladness ; wherever  it  dw  elt  or  lay  it  seemed  a coating  for  delight. 
It  threw  itself,  plate  upon  plate,  upon  the  closed  wooden  shutters 
of  the  room  where  Papoose  slept,  and  running  into  and  filling 
their  small  cracks  seemed  to  drip  down  like  molten  solder,  part 
silver  and  part  gold.  But  it  was  noiseless,  ami  could  not  break 
the  sleep  of  the  tired  child.  It  was  nearly  noon  when  she  awoke. 
She  slowly  opened  her  eyes  and  gazed  about  her.  That  she  was 
puzzled  by  her  surroundings  was  ns  evident  as  that  she  wus 
wholly  undismayed. 

A woman  of  fifty,  almost  stately  in  her  heavy  cloth  dress,  rose 
from  the  chair  iu  which  she  sat  at  the  head  of  the  bed,  and  stood 
before  her. 

“ Where  am  I ?”  asked  Papoose,  amazedlv. 

“ You  are  in  Mr.  Morris’s  rooms,”  the  woman  answered.  “ I am 
Mrs.  Beattie,  Mr.  Vassel’s  house  keeper;  and  here,"  she  said,  “is 
your  maid  Felieie.” 

That  she  must  have  awoke  somebody  else  was  the  first  thing 
that  Papoose  thought  as  she  sat  staring  before  her,  and  imme- 
diately she  had  decided  that  she  would  not  let  them  know  who 
she  really  was — not  at  first. 

“ Where  is  Morris?”  she  asked. 

“Mr.  Morris  and  Mr.  Vassel  are  in  the  next  room,”  answered 
Mrs.  Beattie.  “ Will  you  get  up  now  ?’’ 

It  was  a very  different  Papoose  who  drew  back  the  portiere  a 
little  later.  A rich  dress  hung  in  heavy  folds  about  her;  rich  furs 
were  gathered  at  her  throat;  upon  her  head  was  a small  marvel 
of  a hat,  and  on  her  hands  were  long  wrinkled  gloves. 

“ Oh  !’!  she  exclaimed. 

Mud)  was  in  the  room  that  had  not  been  there  before.  The 
divan  wus  covered  with  packages,  the  tubles  with  bundles  and 


cases.  The  long-coated  footman,  who  now  stood  just  outside  the 
door,  had  borne  many  armfuls  from  the  heavy  carriage  that  was 
at  the  entrance  of  the  building.  It  had  been  difficult  to  gather  all 
the  objects  Christmas  morning,  hut  Vassel,  assisted  by  Jarvis  who 
had  accomplished  wonders,  with  relieving  lavishness,  had  managed 
to  have  it  done. 

“ Oil !”  repeated  Papoose. 

There  were  toys,  fantastic  and  intricate;  trifles  of  all  kinds, 
dainty  and  delightful;  there  were  things  wholly  unfitted  for  a 
child  in  their  ruritv  and  value. 

“Oh,  Morris,”  she  said,  “ how  could  you  have  done  it?” 

“ I didn't,”  he  said.  “ You  must  thank  another.” 

Than  for  the  first  time  she  looked  at  Vassel,  who  had  stood 
somewhat  apart. 

“But,”  she  answered,  stoutly,  “you  were  first,  and  I will  thank 
you  first.” 

Seizing  Morris’s  hand  she  kissed  it.  With  wild  cry  and  excla- 
mation she  pillaged  the  place.  When  all  lay  revealed  to  her,  she 
turned  to  the  stocking  that  hung  apparently  as  limp  and  lank  as 
it  had  the  night  before.  Away  in  its  toe  was  the  blue  ring. 

“ It  is  all  I could  give,  Papoose,”  said  Morris.  “ WiHvou  wear  it?” 

The  price  of  the  weapon  that  the  night  before  he  had  held  at 
his  temple  had  bought  it. 

“ Put  it  on,”  she  commanded.  She  held  out  her  band,  admiring 
the  effect.  “ Oh,  Morris,”  she  said,  “ aren’t  you  glad  I came  ?” 

“ Yes,”  he  answered ; and  he  shuddered  as  he  glanced  about  the 
place,  and  thought  how  different  a sight  might  have  been  there 
liad  siic  not  come. 


THE  BURNING  OF  LYNN. 

NEARLY  the  whole  of  the  business  part  of  the  great  shoe  city 
of  Massachusetts  was  destroyed  by  fire  on  Tuesday,  Novem- 
ber 26th.  The  conflagration  was  not  only  the  greatest  in  the  history 
of  Lvnn,  which  was  visited  by  a similar  disaster  in  1871,  but  one 
of  the  greatest  of  our  time.  In  the  extent  of  territory  devastated 
and  in  the  amount  of  property  destroyed  it  ranks  with  the  great 
fires  of  Chicago  and  Boston.  It  is  estimated  that  fifty  acres  were 
laid  hare  by  the  flames.  An  apparently  accurate  account  gives 
the  following  as  the  number  of  buildings  destroyed;  142  dwell- 
ings, 112  wooden  stores  and  factories,  and  42  briek  structures. 
About  10,000  operatives  have  been  thrown  out  of  employment, 
162  families  are  homeless,  and  the  money  loss  is  estimated  to  be 
in  the  neighborhood  of  $5,0o0,noo.  Many  of  the  buildings  de- 
stroyed are  large  shoe  factories,  the  fire  having  originated  in  one 
of  them,  which  was  situated  iu  the  very  heart  of  the  city,  and  in 
the  immediate  neighborhood  of  other  like  establishments.  Be- 
sides the  factories,  the  fire  swept  out  of  existence  dwellings,  brick 
and  woollen  business  blocks,  the  large  briek  railroad  station  of  the 
Eastern  division  of  the  Boston  and  Maine  Railroad,  the  Western 
Union  Telegraph  office,  the  local  telephone  office,  the  offices  of  the 
Item , Bee , and  Prene  newspapers,  three  national  banks,  the  Lynn 
Institution  for  Savings,  four  express  offices,  the  Lynn  Gas  and 
Electric  Company’s  office,  a large  number  of  leather  and  miscel- 
laneous manufacturing  establishments,  and  the  Central  Congrega- 
tional Church. 

The  fire  began  about  noon,  and  lasted  until  after  nine  o’clock  in 
the  evening.  It  originated  in  the  shoe  factory  of  Mower  k Brother, 
which  was  situated  within  a short  distance  of  the  railroad  station. 
Its  progress  was  hastened  bv  a strong  southwest  wind,  but  espe- 
cially by  the  character  of  the  material  on  which  it  fed.  Most  of  the 
factories  afrd  business  buildings  were  of  wood,  fire  traps  of  the 
worst  character,  and  the  people  of  Lynn  and  the  insurance  com- 
panies have  long  feared  the  catastrophe  which  has  overtaken  the 
city. 

Lynn  is  one  of  the  oldest  towns  in  Massachusetts.  Its  history 
began  about  the  time  of  the  corning  of  the  Puritans,  when  a few 
stray  members  of  the  Plymouth  colony  made  their  way  to  the 
woods  and  coast  that  were  to  be  known  as  Salem,  Marblehead, 
and  Beverly,  after  the  landing  of  Winthrop  and  his  companions. 
The  business  of  making  shoes  was  begun  there  long  ago.  At 
first  it  was  conducted  in  small  shops,  in  which  three  or  four  shoe- 
makers eo-o|>erated.  The  trade  was  confined  chiefly  to  the  manu- 
facture of  women’s  shoes,  but  the  business  grew  rapidly,  large 
factories  sprang  up,  the  town  became  the  centre  of  the  shoe  trade 
of  the  country,  and  was  known  the  world  over  as  the  shoe  city. 
Kindred  trades  followed,  and  ill  the  list  of  business  houses  burned 
out  will  be  found  factories  of  heels,  shoe-strings,  counters,  leather, 
tops,  patterns,  soles,  and  box  toes.  As  the  business  grew,  so  grew 
the  city.  If  its  population  has  increased  during  the  decade  draw- 
ing to  a close  as  it  did  from  -1870  to  1880,  it  must  now  be  in  the 
neighborhood  of  50,000. 

The  approach  to  the  city  from  Boston  is  along  the  shore  of  Mas- 
sachusetts Bay,  by  way  of  Chelsea  and  Revere  Beach.  The  first 
station  in  the  city  is  West  Lynn,  and  there  the  sea  leaves  the  road, 
the  land  trending  southerly  to  Nahant.  Along  the  road  from  this 
point  to  the  main  station  were  large  lumber  yards,  box  factories, 
carpenter  shops,  and  at  last  the  wooden  shoe  and  leather  factories. 
These  wooden  structures  were  built  when  the  city  was  in  its  youth, 
and  before  its  prosperous  future  could  have  been  foreseen.  The 
community  grew  up  about  these  shoe  factories,  which  thus  stood 
in  the  middle  of  the  finest  business  buildings  of  the  city.  The 
station  which  was  destroyed  was  in  the  middle  of  a great  square, 
called  Central  Square,  hounded  by  four  important  streets,  out  of 
which  ran  smaller  streets.  The  four  streets  are  Union,  Silsbee, 
Exchange,  and  Mount  Vernon.  The  factory  in  which  the  fire 
started  was  on  Alnmnt  Street,  near  Union,  northeast  of  the  rail- 
road station.  The  Mower  factory  was  2of>  feet  long  and  1<M)  feet 
wide.  As  soon  us  the  fire  was  discovered  a general  alarm  was 
sent  out,  but  before  the  firemen  reached  the  spot  the  building  was 
doomed.  The  exertions  of  the  firemen  were  unavailing,  anil  the 
flames  spread  with  terrible  rapidity.  In  fifteen  minutes  the  fire 
was  beyond  the  control  of  the  department.  Appeals  were  sent  to 
Boston,  SwumpscoU,  Salem,  and  other  towns,  anil  were  immediately 
responded  to.  Buildings  were  blown  up  with  dynamite,  but  no- 
thing could  stay  the  conflagration.  The  flames  leaped  over  the 
empty  spaces,  and  licked  up  the  frail  structures  in  an  incredibly 
short  time.  The  draught  of  the  twenty  or  thirty  steamers  that 
were  run  on  the  ground  was  too  great  for  the  water  supply,  and 
it  was  owing  to  this  and  to  the  failure  of  the  firemen  to  blow  up 
a small  wooden  factory  next  to  it  that  the  destruction  of  the  Cen- 
tral Congregational  Church,  a very  handsome  edifice,  was  due. 
The  fine  stone  building  ol'  the  First  National  Bank  seemed  literally 
to  melt  away  in  the  awful  heat.  Very  soon  the  streets  were  filled 
with  frightened  citizens,  and  the  militia  were  called  upon  to  keep 
them  clear  in  order  that  the  firemen  might  have  room  for  the  per- 
formance of  their  task.  Busine.-s  men  were  seeking  places  of 
safety  lor  their  hooks  and  other  valuables,  and  families  were  fly- 
ing with  their  household  effects.  Eye-witnesses  describe  a com- 
plete panic.  Even  the  people  of  Swanipseott.  the  adjoining  village 
on  the  northeast,  took  precautions  against  the  anticipated  spread 
of  the  flames  to  their  own  homes. 

The  lire  made  its  way  to  Union  Street  and  around  Central 
Square  in  little  more  than  half  an  hour.  Within  these  few  min- 
utes several  factories,  a newspaper  office,  and  the  Western  Union 
office  were  destroyed.  The  terrific  power  of  the  fire  may  be 
judged  from  the  fact  that  a large  five-storv  building  was  wiped 
out  in  less  than  half  an  hour.  By  three  o’clock  more  than  half  a 
mile  of  buildings  had  been  burned  over.  Soon  after  this  hour, 
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Chief  Engineer  Webber,  of  Boston,  and  the  Fire  Commissioners 
reached  Lynn,  and  Chief  Engineer  Moody,  of  the  local  department, 
having  been  prostrated,  the  Boston  chief  took  charge.  Massing 
the  engines  which  had  now  come  from  every  place  within  trails- 
portation  distance  of  Lynn,  he  directed  their  energies  to  stopping 
the  spread  of  the  conflagration  westward.  But  the  flames  swept 
on  southward  ou  two  lines,  destroying  everything  in  their  path. 
The  railroad  station  hud  gone,  and  through  travel  was  interrupted 
for  six  hours.  Down  ulong  the  wharves  the  lumber  yards  had  dis- 
appeared, but  tho  firemen  succeeded  in  saving  some  of  the  coal 
sheds.  The  fire  took  the  main  thoroughfares,  and  then  the  cross 
streets,  travelling  slowly  up  the  steep  grades,  which  are  numerous 
in  the  city. 

The  outline  of  the  burnt  district  stretches  irregularly  along  six 
streets  north  of  Central  Square,  and  then  the  flames,  making  their 
way  southward  along  Beach  and  Silsbee  streets  to  their  junction 
near  the  harbor,  make  an  irregular  triangle.  In  all  twenty-one 
streets  were  attacked,  thirteen  of  them  lying  within  the  outline 
which  has  been  described.  The  tire  seems  to  have  been  checked 
in  its  eastward  course  by  Commissioner  Tobin,  of  Boston,  an  old 
fireman,  who  took  command  of  one  of  his  own  engines,  and  suc- 
ceeded in  thoroughly  and  effectively  wetting  some  wooden  build- 
ings in  Broad  Street,  just  beyond  Siisbee  Street. 

The  work  of  the  fire  was  so  complete  that  from  the  burned 
railroad  station  Lynn  looks  like  a city  that  has  been  destroyed. 
Nearly  every  building  within  sight  from  a train  approaching  from 
Boston  is  gone.  It  will  be  many  months  before  the  principal 
business  of  the  place  can  be  resumed,  and  it  will  be  a hard  winter 
for  the  thousands  of  operatives  who  have  been  thrown  out  of  em- 
ployment, and  for  their  families.  Most  of  the  inhabitants  are 
New-Englanders,  and  are  full  of  characteristic  New  England  en- 
ergy. Already  plans  for  rebuilding  the  factories  are  under  con- 
sideration, and  there  is  no  doubt  Lvnn  will  rise  from  her  ashes 
as  rapidly  as  new  structures  can  be  erected.  There  is  no  doubt, 
either,  that  the  city  will  be  handsomer  and  very  much  safer  than 
it  was  before  this  disaster  came  upon  it-  The  newspapers  whose 
offices  were  destroyed  obtained  temporary  quarters  at  once,  and 
one  of  them  issued  an  extra  edition  while  the  fire  was  raging. 

Assistance  for  the  people  who  have  been  deprived  of  work  and 
driven  out  of  homes  is  absolutely  necessary.  Mayor  Newhall,  in 
asking  aid,  expresses  his  regret  at  being  obliged  to  issue  his  ap- 
peal, but  there  is  no  help  for  him,  and  the  most  sensitive  person 
need  feel  no  shame  in  accepting  wliat  is  bestowed  by  the  generosity, 
of  his  neighbors  in  a time  of  such  dire  distress.  Offers  of  money 
and  of  any  other  material  aid  that  may  be  needed  were  at  once 
telegraphed  from  a score  of  cities  and  towns.  Boston  was  the 
first  to  hold  a public  meeting  and  to  open  a subscription  for  the 
sufferers,  whose  loss  of  employment  is  not  only  a great  but  a dis- 
heartening disaster,  for  the  factories  were  crowded  with  orders, 
and  constant  employment  for  many  hands  and  for  a long  period 
was  certain.  


THE  BOSTON  FIRE. 

FIRE  devastated  one  of  the  most  substantial  business  sections 
of  Boston  on  the  morning  of  Thanksgiving  Day,  November 
28th.  Seventeen  years  ago,  almost  to  the  day,  the  city  suffered  iu 
the  same  locality  from  a great  fire.  It  is  an  interesting  and  sig- 
nificant circumstance  that  the  notices  of  the  two  fires  were  sent 
from  the  same  alarm  box,  No.  52.  It  is  also  interesting  that  the 
Boston  newspapers  proclaimed  on  the  very  morning  that  tho 
fire  occurred  that  such  a disaster  as  hud  visited  Lynn  was  impos- 
sible in  Boston  ; that  the  city,  taught  by  two  successive  years  of 
conflagration,  1872  and  1878,  had  taken  such  precautions  that  a 
great  fire  was  impossible.  And  yet  the  great  fire  came  and  had 
its  way  before  the  ink  on  the  self-laudatory  editorials  was  dry. 

After  the  great  fire  of  1872,  Boston  merchants  who  had  been 
its  victims  rebuilt  with  the  utmost  care.  The  section  of  the  city 
which  was  burned  on  Thanksgiving  Day  was  a mass  of  fire-proof 
buildings,  or  of  what  were  called  fire-proof  buildings.  There  were 
no  mansard-roofs,  no  timber  adornments.  Stone  and  metal  alone 
composed  the  surfaces,  while  partition  walls  and  ceilings  were 
of  brick 'hud  tile.  Extraordinary  precautions  having  been  taken, 
ordinary  precautions  were  slighted,  so  that  only  one  building  at- 
tacked by  the  flames  was  provided  with  iron  shutters.  The  nar- 
row streets  of  old  Boston  have  always  been  the  dread  of  insur- 
ance companies,  and  some  of  them  were  widened  after  the  fire 
of  1872.  Others,  however,  were  not,  and  all  of  them  remained 
narrower  than  was  quite  compatible  with  security.  What  saved 
Boston  from  a destruction  as  extensive  as  that  of  seventeen  years 
ago  was  its  magnificent  water  supply  and  its  efficient  fire  depart- 
ment., Thrifty  Boston  has  been  complaining  of  late  years  of  the 
amount  of  its  water  tax,  but  it  ought  to  complain  no  longer  now 
that  the  abundant  supply  has  quenched  a conflagration  over  which 
ordinary  streams,  aided  by  a severe  rain-storm,  had  no  power. 

The  fire  was  first  discovered  bv  a letter-carrier  who  was  making 
his  morning  round.  The  flames  were  leaping  out  of  the  upper 
windows  of  a building  on  Bedford  Street,  occupied  by  the  New 
England  Leather  Association,  Brown,  Burrell.  & Co.,  and  other 
tenants.  At  this  point  Bedford  Street  runs  directly  west,  the  offices 
of  the  Leather  Association  being  on  the  corner  of  Columbia  Street, 
and  the  store  of  Brown,  Durrell,  & Co.  being  on  tbe  corner  of 
Kingston  Street  to  the  westward  of  this  great  building,  extending 
from  one  street  to  the  other.  The  Boston  Herald  said,  in  an  edi- 
torial published  on  the  morning  after  the  fire:  “The  building  in 
which  it  [the  fire]  originated  was  not  a safe  building  from  a tire 
point  of  view.  Some  years  ago  it  formed  the  subject  of  certain 
very  severe  criticisms,  made  by  Mr.  Edward  Atkinson,  and  we  are 
informed  that  the  insurance  rates  upon  it  were  higher  than  upon 
any  other  strictly  mercantile  risk  in  that  part  of  the  city — higher, 
indeed,  than  those  placed  by  the  underwriters  upon  many  so-called 
special  hazards.  These  experts  believed  that  this  was  a danger- 
ously constructed  building,  and  that  a fire,  once  fairly  started  in 
it,  would  lead  to  its  total  destruction.”  From  this  it  would  appear 
that  Boston,  in  estimating  its  chances  against  fire,  had  not  taken 
into  account  the  danger  of  having  a tinder-box  iu  the  midst  of 
stone  blocks  of  buildings. 

The  fire  was  discovered  at  about  fifteen  minutes  after  eight, 
and  the  firemen  were  on  the  ground  in  a very  few  minutes.  The 
story  of  Lynn  was  repeuted,  for  the  flames  had  got  beyond  the 
control  of  the  engines  before  the  hose  was  laid.  A strong  east 
wind  was  blowing,  and  it  swept  the  flames  up  Bedford  Street  with 
terrible  violence.  Kingston  Street  approaches  Bedford  from  the 
south  at  an  angle  of  about  ninety  degrees  westward,  and  leaves  it 
on  the  north  at  an  angle  of  about  forty-five  degrees  eastward. 
Bedford  Street  also  lakes  a turn  at  this  coruer,  and  instead  of  pro- 
ceeding due  west  runs  northwesterly.  The  flames  had  leaped  over 
Columbia  Street,  burning  a fringe  along  the  easterly  side  opposite 
the  Leather  Association’s  office,  and  the  buildings  on  the  other 
side  of  Bedford  Street  were  also  destroyed.  The  great  destruc- 
tion, however,  wus  west  of  Kingston  Street,  Opposite  the  store  of 
Brown,  Durrell,  & Co.  was  one  of  the  noblest  business  structures 
in  the  world.  It  was  the  one  commercial  building  in  the  East  de- 
signed by  Henry  Hobson  Richardson.  Its  owner  was  Mr.  F.  L. 
Ames.  It  was  bujlt  of  red  sandstone.  It  went  to  ruin  as  if  it 
were  tinder.  The  fire  travelled  westward  up  Bedford  Street,  de- 
stroying everything  on  the  square  bounded  by  Kingston,  Bedford, 
and  Chauncev  streets  and  Row  Place.  On  the  north  side  of  Bed- 
ford Street  it  swept  away  nearly  a whole  block  of  massive  struct- 


ures. It  jumped  over  Chauncey  Street,  and  consumed  more  than 
half  the  block  to  Harrison  Avenue.  On  this  street  are  the  rears 
of  the  great  dry-goods  stores  of  R.  H.  White  & Co.  and  Jordan, 
Marsh,  & Co.,  whose  fronts  are  on  Washington  Street.  These 
great  buildings  were  so  seriously  threatened  that  their  whole  force 
of  employes,  and  all  their  delivery  wagons,  were  in  readiness  to 
move  the  most  valuable  part  of  their  stocks.  At  one  time,  so 
rapid  and  hot  were  the  flames,  it  seemed  as  though  they  could  only 
be  stopped  by  the  Common,  and  as  if  the  buildings  on  Washington 
Street  were  doomed. 

The  fire  raged  until  afternoon.  The  rain  was  pouring  in  tor- 
rents, but  it  seemed  to  have  very  little  effect  on  the  flames.  Chief 
Webber,  whose  skill  had  been  successful  in  staying  the  Lynn  fire, 
sent  out  a general  alarm  within  a few  minutes  after  the  discovery 
of  the  fire.  The  whole  force  of  the  citv  and  all  its  splendid  wa- 
ter power  were  concentrated  on  the  conflagration.  Buildings  and 
merchandise  that  were  not  burned  were  ruined  by  the  deluge  of 
water  that  was  poured  upon  them.  Alarms  were  sent  out  to 
neighboring  cities  and  towns,  and  the  requests  for  aid  were  quick- 
ly answered.  In  addition  to  the  Boston  force  there  were  engines 
from  Waltham,  Newton,  Chelsea,  Malden,  Stoneham,  Reading, 
Winchester,  Brockton,  Taunton,  Salem,  Peabody,  Lynn,  Danvers, 
Gloucester,  Brookline,  Quincy,  New  Bedford,  and  Marblehead.  One 
engine  went  from  Nashua,  New  Hampshire,  and  reached  the  fire 
in  an  hour.  Engines  started  from  Springfield,  but  were  stopped 
by  the  news  that  the  flames  were  under  control.  The  Marblehead 
men  had  just  reached  home  from  their  fight  with  the  Lynn  fire 
when  they  received  the  despatch  announcing  that  Boston  was  in 
danger.  They  responded  at  once,  were  placed  in  one  of  the  most 
dangerous  positions,  and  checked  the  fire  on  their  side.  Nearly 
every  contingent  force  out  of  town  was  accompanied  by  the  chief 
of  the  department  to  which  it  belonged,  and  never  was  there  a 
more  gallant  and  effective  fight  made  against  a conflagration. 
The  work  demanded  was  of  the  severest.  The  flames  were  so  hot 
that  men  accustomed  to  fighting  fire  shrank  from  them. 

The  buildings  that  were  destroyed  were  among  the  most  sub- 
stantial in  the  country.  They  were  products  of  Boston’s  former 
sad  experience;  but  granite,  freestone,  marble,  iron,  and  brick 
went  down  before  tbe  terrible  element  as  if  they  had  been  wood. 
The  granite  bursted  and  melted.  Its  particles  were  thrown  with 
such  violence  that  they  wounded  the  firemen  and  the  spectators. 
It  is  said,  in  one  of  the  Boston  newspaper  reports,  that  Chief 
Webber's  face  was  so  disfigured  by  the  hot  fragments  of  granite 
that  it  looked  as  though  it  were  pitted  by  small  pox.  By  the  fall- 
' ing  of  one  of  the  buildings  some  engines  and  trucks  were  totally 
destroyed,  and  four  firemen  are  missing. 

When  the  tire  was  finally  subdued,  an  important  part  of  the 
territory  that  had  been  burned  over  iu  1872  was  in  ruins.  By 
reason  of  the  skill  and  energy  with  which  it  was  fought,  it  lasted 
a little  more  than  four  hours.  At  half  past  twelve  Chief  Webber 
announced  that  it  was  under  control.  As  if  a cruel  fate  were  still 
pursuing  tliem,  the  boot  and  shoe  dealers  were  among  the  heaviest 
losers.  Nearly  fifty  concerns  engaged  in  this  business  suffered 
from  the  tire.  Other  victims  were  dry-goods,  hosiery,  and  knit- 
goods  firms.  There  are  no  burned  factories  or  dwelling-houses  to 
spread  the  suffering  among  the  poor.  The  total  loss  will  probably 
be  between  $4,000,000  and  $5,000,000,  and  serious  doubt  is  ex- 
pressed of  the  ability  of  all  tbe  insurance  companies  to  meet  the 
losses  of  this  and  the  Lynn  fires. 


THE  PRINCETON-YALE  FOOT-BALL  MATCH. 


PRINCETON  wrested  the  inter-collegiate  foot-ball  champion- 
ship from  Yale  on  Thanksgiving  Day,  at  Berkeley  Oval,  in  a 
game  which  marks  an  epoch  in  foot-ball  in  this  country,  both  in 
point  of  skill  and  bitterness  of  contest.  The  game  was  witnessed 
by  the  greatest  crowd  of  spectators  ever  gathered  upon  a foot-ball 
field  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  and  was  played  to  a finish  by 
the  two  best-trained  and  most  skilful  teams  that  have  faced  each 
other  in  America.  There  were,  at  a safe  estimate,  25, (XX)  persons 
present.  The  crowd  filled  all  the  seats  prepared  by  the  manage- 
ment, covered  the  tops  of  nearly  a hundred  coaches,  banked  a 
dozen  deep  around  the  fences,  concealed  the  hill-side  to  the  south 
and  southwest  for  many  yards  back,  and  hung  in  the  brandies  of 
trees  all  around  the  oval.  It  was  a crowd  about  evenly  divided  in 
its  sympathies  between  the  competing  colleges,  and  the  enthusi- 
asm look  a deafening  shape  when  play  began,  and  was  continuous 
under  the  alternating  advantages  of  one  and  the  other  side  until 
the  very  end. 

Yale  had  perhaps  the  stronger  team  iu  team  play.  If  there 
was  any  choice,  Yale  did  the  better  mass  work.  That  Princeton 
won  is  due  to  the  brilliant  playing  of  individuals  upon  her  team, 
the  tremendous  weight  of  her  centre,  and  her  magnificent  backs. 
Princeton  also  showed  better  staying  powers  than  Yale,  and  ex- 
hibited tine  spirit  when  she  spurted.  Yale,  on  the  other  hand, 
did  better  work  on  the  defensive  and  iu  middle  ground,  and  was 
almost  sluggish  when  she  got  the  ball,  as  she  did  repeatedly,  close 
to  Princeton’s  goal  line.  Both  the  touch-downs  that  Princeton 
scored  were  won  chiefly  because  Yale  was  weaker  behind  the 
rush  line.  But  it  was  evident  at  the  close  of  the  game  that  Prince- 
ton’s tremendous  staying  powers  would  have  enabled  her  to  score 
largely  had  there  been  a quarter-hour  longer  to  play.  Yale  was 
winded  and  overpowered  in  the  last  ten  minutes. 

Berkeley  Oval  runs  east  and  west.  Yule  won  the  toss  and 
chose  the  west  goal,  with  the  advantage  of  a light  wind.  The 
teams  lined  up  iu  front  of  each  other  at  the  start  in  this  fashion: 


YALK. 


PIUNCKTON, 


Stagg  O 

O Warren 

Gill  (Capt.)  O 

O Cash 

Heffleftngcr  O 

O Higgs 

Hanson  O 

O George 

Newell  O 

O Janewny 

Hhodes  O 

O Cowan 

Hartwell  O 

O Donnelly 

Princeton  held  the  ball,  and  began  the  first  half  at  half  past 
two  o’clock  with  a wedge-shaped  rush  to  the  right.  The  wedge 
ploughed  through  Yale’s  opposing  forces,  and  was  crushed  only 
after  a gain  of  ten  yards.  The  men  lined  up,  and  then  Black,  the 
heavy  half  back,  and  Riggs,  Princeton’s  rigiit  guard,  carried  it  well 
into  Yale  ground,  where  the  play  remained  for  some  time.  Prince- 
ton had  made  a brave  start,  and  all  the  orange  and  black  in  tho 
huge  enclosure  was  waved  to  the  tune  of  the  “Tiger!  s-s-s! 
Boom  ! Ali-h  !”  Ames,  Princeton’s  famous  full  back,  who  is  call- 
ed “ the  Snake,”  because  of  his  brilliant  dodging,  tried  to  drop  a 
goal  from  the  field  against  the  wind  at  this  early  stage  of  the 
game,  but  the  drop  fell  short.  The  play  swayed  for  a few  min- 
utes to  the  other  end  of  the  field,  and  hack  again.  Again  Ames 
tried  for  goal  and  failed.  The  first  fifteen  minutes  of  the  game 
was  as  blue  for  Yale  as  her  colors. 

Then  Yale  took  a turn  at  invasion,  and  the  multitude  became 
blue  with  silken  flags  and  streamers,  and  the  air  boomed  with 
tbe  “ ’Rah  ! ’rah ! ’rahs  ” of  the  New  Haven  lads.  Prince- 
ton’s noted  centre  rush,  George,  sprained  his  ankle,  and  Jones 


took  his  place.  It  was  n bad  omen  for  Princeton,  ai 
Yale’s  veteran  captain,  Gill,  aided  by  McCiung  and  Stagg  * 
vey,  carried  the  leather  melon  close  to  the  Princeton  g< 
looker-on  expected  that  Yale  would  win  the  game  ou  the 
was  Ames’s  long  punt,  followed  up  by  the  lively  Prince 
rushers,  Donnelly  and  Warren,  that  saved  the  day. 

It  was  at  this  point  that  Princeton’s  individual  plavei 
an  exhibition  of  strength  and  skill  that  delighted  the  ex| 
yond  measure,  and  made  the  game  from  now  on  singu 
citing  even  to  the  neophyte  in  foot-ball.  Cowan,  the  I 
“theolog.,”  who  has  the  strength  of  an  ox.  started  it  witl 
of  20  yards  through  the  middle  of  the  Yale  licavy-weigl 
and  soon  after,  when  McBride’s  long  low  kick  and  Ilam 
perb  tackle  of  the  catcher  had  brought  the  ball  momenta! 
to  tbe  Princeton  line,  “ Snake  ” Ames  darted  up  the  sid 
field,  throwing  off  all  comers  with  his  easy  side  thrusts  i 
pery  dodges,  and  regained  fully  25  yurds  of  good  ground, 
a momentary  advantage.  Again  Yale  made  a vigorous  s 
Ames  punted  long,  Donnelly  got  the  ball  skilfully,  and  C 
rushed  it  bard  upon  Yale’s  goal.  Little  Captain  Edgar  A 
stopped  Yale’s  next  raid  with  a catch,  and  then  Princeton 
to  win. 

The  game  had  been  singularly  exciting  throughout,  be 
had  swayed  buck  and  forth  so  vigorously.  So  evenly 
were  the  sides  that  it  was  seen  at  once  that  nothing  but  so; 
iantplav  would  score.  But  there  were  brilliant  players 
sides,  and  not  an  observer  dared  to  miss  a movement.  Pri 
vigorous  charge  now  looked  like  business,  and  the  special 
their  breath.  Ames  made  a grand  dash  of  80  yards,  an 
ningand  Cash  advanced  the  ball  still  more.  Princeton  ceil 
weight,  and  rained  charge  upon  charge  against  Yale’s  ri; 
Ames  tried  a third  goal,  but  for  the  third  time  missed,  a 
was  called  for  the  conclusion  of  the  first  half,  with  Prineet 
ging  into  Yale’s  goal,  and  not  a point  scored  for  either  si< 

If  there  had  been  excitement  at  the  start,  there  was  hr 
attention  when  the  teams  changed  goals  and  wind,  and  I 
for  the  second  forty-five  minutes.  One  side  or  the  other  n 
now,  but  no  one  could  predict  the  winner.  Princeton  ws 
and  brilliant;  Yale  was  dogged,  persevering,  and  aggressii 
game  was  to  who  scored. 

Yale  started  off  with  a fierce  rush,  and  then  followed  so 
punts  from  McBride  to  Ames  and  back  again,  with  swayiiq 
by  the  competing  teams  from  goal  to  goal,  that  brought  tin 
spectators  to  their  feet,  and  made  the  air  reverberate  v 
overlapping  cheers  of  the  rival  collegians.  Yale  had  tin 
tage.  Time  and  again  she  pushed  her  opponents  lu 
only  to  be  repulsed.  There  was  a moment  when  all 
Yale  would  score,  and  when  experts  said  she  should  have 
Back  and  forth  swayed  the  game,  and  the  half  was  half  ov 
out  a point  for  either  side.  Then  Princeton  gathered  lie 
gether  for  another  tremendous  effort.  Like  her  charge 
first  half  it  carried  the  field  before  it,  only  this  time  it  lc 
victory.  The  heavy  backs  thumped  against  the  Yale  fron 
punted  vigorously,  and  Princeton’s  heavy  centra  gatlie 
charge  upon  charge,  with  ever-increasing  force  and  no 
against  Yule’s  doomed  rush  lino.  Yale  was  weakening;  1 
hard.  She  gathered  herself  time  after  time  to  the  cliarg 
used  Gill’s  hard  rushes  with  temporary  success  along  tl 
eentre.  She  brought  up  Hartwell  to  interfere,  and  Hefl 
and  Stagg  and  Hanson  to  block  and  rush  and  beat  aga 
human  wall  of  Princeton’s  front.  She  used  Morison,  w 
taken  Harvey’s  place,  and  McCiung  to  run  the  sides,  and  I 
to  punt  long  and  low  and  hard.  Many  times  she  brok 
the  Princeton  forces,  and  sent  the  ball  spinning  into  Pi 
ground.  Many  times  she  tackled  hard  and  furiously,  and 
weight  in  the  eentre,  overpowered  her  opponents,  and  see 
the  verge  of  viotory.  But  Princeton  returned  after  each 
more  powerfully  to  the  front,  and  slowly  bin  surely  pus 
burden  of  battle  nearer  the  Yale  goal. 

Now  the  ball  is  in  Princeton’s  hands,  and  but  20  shoi 
from  the  coveted  goal.  Now  is  the  time  to  score,  if  ever. 

And  Princeton  did  score.  The  ball  was  snapped  ba 
passed  to  Ames,  and  the  famous  drop  kicker  tried  his  foui 
kick  for  Yale’s  crossbar.  He  missed  the  goal,  but  sent 
skipping  over  the  Yale  line.  How  the  Yale  backs  and  hal 
scrambled  to  secure  it!  And  how  easily  strong  Riggs,  a 
Warren  flung  the  Yale  blockers  off  like  paper  men,  and  fc 
The  enormous  crowds  stood  up  and  yelled.  McBride  grali 
ball  and  lost  it,  and  in  an  instant  Riggs  and  Warren  both  f 
it,  and  Princeton  had  scored  a touch-down. 

Then  the  orange  and  black  was  waved  frantically,  the  si 
the  spectators  seemed  to  break  the  clouds,  and  the  Prineet' 
ers  danced  and  hugged  each  other  on  the  field  of  battle. 

The  ball  was  placed  in  the  field,  and  Ames  kicked  a gou 
score  was  6 to  0 in  Princeton’s  favor. 

When  Yale  began  play  again  it  was  with  a rush  like 
cane.  It  was  all  or  nothing  now,  and  in  a trice  the  ball  \\ 
26  yards  from  Princeton’s  goal.  McCiung  made  a drop  1 
the  crossbar.  It  was  a thrilling  moment  when  tiie  ball 
in  the  air  as  though  uncertain  where  to  go.  Then  it  drop] 
struck  the  goal  post,  and  rebounded.  Yale  groaned;  l’i 
cheered.  There  was  another  Yale  shout  when  Gill  tone 
ball  in  Princeton’s  goal,  but  it  was  a foul,  and  not  ullowed 

Five  minutes  of  desperate  play  followed  upon  the  edge  of 
ton’s  line.  But  nothing  could  break  tiial  wall  of  strenj 
skill,  and  presently  the  ball  sailed  out  to  safe  ground  from 
vigorous  toe.  Again  Yale  rualied  to  the  charge,  with  ( 
Morison  and  Stagg  holding  the  leather.  Again  the  ball  wa 
dose  to  the  Prinoeton  goal  line.  It  was  Yale’s  suprenu 
If  she  scored,  she  tied  the  game,  and  would  struggle  on  evoi 

But  Princeton  collected  her  shattered  forces,  fought 
charge,  and  gathered  herself  in  the  middle  field  for  her  last 
was  a brilliant  one.  Down  the  field  went  the  ball  and  the  i 
The  heavy  centre  massed  again  and  again  for  sledge-l 
charges,  while  Cash,  Cowan,  and  Black  forced  dashes  thro 
Yale  rush  line,  and  Ames  and  Channing  ran  brilliantly  acn 
and  along  the  sides.  Princeton  was  playing  to  win  now,  a 
the  ball.  She  gave  McBride  no  chance  to  punt  back  to 
field.  Now  she  stood  10  yards  from  the  goal  line.  Nt 
hammered  her  back.  Now  she  advanced  again.  Agaii 
hammered  back.  The  great  crowd  stood  up  in  exeitem 
when  Yale  got  the  ball,  but  lost  it  through  McBride's  fuin 
huge  Cowan  broke  the  line  and  fell  upon  it  ten  feet  from 
line,  the  spectators  flung  the  police  to  one  side,  and  inva 
foot-ball  field. 

The  Princeton  team  lined  up,  and  Cowan  broke  througl 
and  Rhodes  and  Morison  and  McBride,  and  made  the  secon 
down  for  Princeton.  It  counted  four  points  when  Ames  i 
kick  the  goal,  and  the  score  was  10  to  0 in  Princeton’s  fa 

The  crowd  had  to  be  beaten  from  the  field  before  play  * 
resumed.  Yale  wedged  and  rushed  for  a final  but  forioi 
Less  than  five  minutes  remained.  Bat  Princeton  stood  f 
gave  Ames  tiie  bull  near  the  middle  of  the  field.  The  gau: 
gloriously  for  Princeton,  for  Arnes  darted  to  the  rigiit. 
Stagg  and  Gill  and  McCiung  and  Wurtemboig,  and  endeii 
of  forty-five  yards,  the  most  brilliant  seen  on  a lW.-r*.»ll 
several  years,  in  McBride’s  arms,  and  only  five  yard.-  l."ii 
goal  line.  Then  time  was  called,  with  the  score  still  K> 
the  orange  and  black. 
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CAMEL  BELLS 

Ti.nki.ing,  tinkling  over  the  sands 

Of  the  desert  at  night,  says  the  legend  old. 

Came  the  kings  on  the  camels,  with  hells  of  gold, 
From  the  dusks  and  spices  of  odorous  lands — 

The  jewelled  king  from  the  Persian  sea, 

The  puissant  monarch  of  Araby, 

And  Tarshish’s  prince,  still  young  and  fair. 

And  the  Golden  Star,  in  the  gold-dust  air, 

Swung  its  censer  across  the  mystic  sunds. 

So  first  the  bells  of  Epiphany 

Were  rung  in  the  night  by  the  camels  three, 

Tinkling,  tinkling  over  the  sands. 

1 hope  it  be  true,  but  it  matters  not : 

The  world  rings  sweet  like  the  camel  bells 
That  fancy  hears  by  the  palm-cooled  grot 
Outside  the  inn  bv  the  cattle  wells. 

They  were  worshipful  hearts  and  generous  hands, 
Whoever  the  Magi  may  be,  I know, 

And  happy  the  feet  that  after  them  go 
In  search  of  the  truth  from  Araby, 

From  the  air-hung  dome,  or  the  humblest  spot, 

And  follow  the  path  of  the  camels  three, 

Of  the  shadowy  kings  und  the  desert  sea, 

And  the  night  bells  tinkling  over  the  sands. 

Ukzkkiah  Bctterwokth. 


CHRISTMAS  AT  THE  HACIENDA. 

BY  CLARENCE  PULLEN. 

IX  the  year  of  which  I write,  New  Mexico  was  still  a state  of 
the  Mexican  Republic.  Along  the  Rio  Grande  were  strung  the 
tiny  cities,  ruined  missions,  and  fortified  ranches  of  the  few  de- 
scendants of  the  Spanish  conquerors,  who  in  this  upland  valley 
held  their  own  as  best  they  could  against  the  fierce  predatory  Ind- 
ian tribes  of  the  desert  about  them.  The  Rio  Grande  was  the 
eastern  boundary  of  the  hacienda  of  the  rico  the  Senor  Don  Fran- 
cisco Obispado.  From  the  river  this  great  estate  stretched  west- 
ward over  leagues  of  plain  and  mountain  to  the  summits  of  the 
Sierra  Madre.  With  the  brief  interlude  of  the  Pueblo  insurrection 
of  1680,  it  had  been  held  by  the  Obispados  from  the  time  the 
mailed  ancestor  in  the  sixteenth  century  had  planted  the  cross 
upon  it  and  taken  possession  under  a grunt  from  ids  most  Catholic 
Majesty  the  King  of  Spain  and  the  Indies. 

Don  Francisco  resided  at  the  esUnuia,  or  home  ranch,  whieh 
was  a little  town  of  itself,  built  wholly  of  adobe,  or  sun-dried 
brick,  and  lay  about  a plaza  or  public  square.  It  was  known  as 
the  Plaza  de  Obispado.  The  massive  house  of  Don  Francisco 
fronted  the  plaza,  of  which  it  formed  a side.  Its  windows,  doors, 
and  verandas  faced  inwardly  upon  the  court-yard.  One  great  en- 
trance and  passage  large  enough  to  admit  a carriage  led  from  the 
plaza  to  the  court-yard.  The  church,  with  square  belfry  and  cross, 
the  tienda,  or  store,  and  the  house  of  the  tnayordomo,  or  steward 
of  the  estate,  made  a second  side  of  the  square.  On  the  oilier  two 
sides  were  the  long,  low  houses  in  which  dwelt  Don  Francisco’s 
peons  and  their  families.  At  the  corners  of  the  plaza  narrow 
streets  led  to  the  outer  country. 

Here  the  coming  Christmas  was  to  be  celebrated  with  due  fes- 
tivity. .Owing  to  a family  bereavement  the  old-time  festivities  of 
the  day,  for  which  the  house  of  Obispado  once  was  famous,  had 
not  been  observed  for  several  seasons.  On  this  year  the  Sefior 
Don  had  said  to  his  wife:  “Maria,  we  have  mourned  too  long. 
We  must  not  let  a memory  overshadow  our  lives  and  the  lives  of 
our  children.  Trinidad  is  fifteen  years  old,  Eloisa  is  fourteen,  and 
traudalupe,  Lorenzo,  and  little  Maria  are  growing  out  of  their  child- 
hood without  having  known  the  meaning  of  Christmas.  We  will 
have  this  year  a festival  worthy  of  the  Obispados.”  The  seiiora, 
his  wife,  had  consented,  though  with  a sigh,  and  prepared  to  per- 
form her  duties  becomingly  as  mistress  of  the  house. 

Their  kinspeopie  and  other  friends  among  the  ricos  far  and 
near  were  invited  to  the  dinner  and  ball,  and  all  preparations  had 
been  made  for  their  entertainment.  The  household  took  on  a new 
air.  The  senor  seemed  to  visibly  expand  as  his  hospitable  in- 
stincts revived,  and  even  the  sad  mother  smiled  at  her  children’s 
happy  expectations.  Trinidad  and  Eloisa  remembered  the  Christ- 
mases they  had  enjoyed  in  childhood,  and  which  now  they  were  to 
resume.  The  younger  children,  to  whom  the  old-time  observance 
of  the  day  came  as  a tradition,  were  delighted  beyond  measure, 
but  showed  their  pleasure  in  the  grave,  quiet  way  of  children  of 
their  race.  Every  resource  of  the  hacienda  and  the  wilderness 
was  drawn  on  for  supplies  for  the  occasion.  Cattle  and  sheep 
were  driven  in  from  the  ranches,  and  hunters  had  been  out  for 
weeks  before  to  secure  game,  and  now  were  returning  with  their 
trophies  for  Christinas.  The  ciMeros  from  the  plains  came  in 
with  carts  loaded  down  with  buffalo  and  antelope  meat.  The 
hunters  from  the  mountains  led  into  the  plaza  pack-mules  loaded 
with  venison  and  wild  turkeys.  On  the  veranda  of  the  tienda  was 
stretched  the  body  of  a grizzly-bear,  savage  and  terrible  in  death, 
and  beside  him  two  black  bears.  The  peons  of  the  rico  were  to 
have  their  own  dance,  and  the  master  had  taken  care  that  nothing 
was  lacking  for  their  enjoyment. 

On  Christmas  Eve,  a little  before  midnight,  people  and  lights 
were  stirring  in  the  court-yard  of  the  great  house.  A group  of 
dark  figures,  large  and  small,  muffled  in  wraps  and  blankets,  and 
surmounted  by  rebozos  and  sombreros,  stood  on  the  flat  roof,  look- 
ing off  to  the  westward.  The  air  was  clear  and  frosty,  and  the 
stars  sparkled  above.  Presently  the  church  hell  rang,  and  in- 
stantly bonfires  blazed  on  the  nearest  hill-tops.  Tiie  people  on 
the  roof  watched  them  silently  a few  moments,  then  descended 
to  the  court-yard,  and  took  their  way  in  a procession  through  the 
great  house  entrance  to  the  church.  A light  streamed  through 
the  open  church  door.  To  it  the  people  came  from  every  side  of 
the  plaza,  and  entering,  knelt  oil  the  bare  earth  floor.  Hymns 
were  sung  by  rude,  strong,  melodious  voices  of  unseen  singers  in 
the  choir.  The  black-robed  priest.,  a silhouette  against  the  altar 
lights,  intoned  the  muss,  and  from  the  people  in  the  darkness  be- 
hind him  came  devout  responses.  The  benediction  was  given, 
the  worshippers  departed,  and  the  lights  went  out  about  the  plaza. 
The  blazing  bonfires  on  the  outer  hills  died  down  to  red  heaps, 
from  which  flames  fitfully  rose  and  fell.  The  Plaza  de  Obispado 
returned  to  slumber,  and  beneath  the  w inter  sky  lay  merely  a darker 
spot  on  a dim  landscape. 

Before  daybreak  the  bell  summoned  the  people  to  the  morning 
devotions.  When  matins  were  over,  the  people  came  out  of  the 
church  into  the  sunrise  of  a cloudless  day.  The  early  morning 
was  sharp  and  freezing,  but  with  an  hour  or  two  of  sunshine  the 
air  had  become  warm  and  soft.  The  Mexican  laborers,  after  their 
breakfast  of  tortillas,  jerked  mutton,  and  hot  Chili  pepper-sauce, 
came  out-of-doors,  and  in  wide-brimmed  hats,  and  blankets  hang- 
ing from  their  shoulders,  leaned  lazily  against  the  walls,  basking 
in  tiie  sun.  The  rieo’s  family,  as  they  awaited  their  guests,  were 
a striking  group.  First  in  honor,  with  snowy  hair,  and  pale  cheek 
marked  l>v  age,  the  great-grandmother  sat  in  her  easy-chair;  and 
beside  her,  still  handsome  and  vigorous,  with  noble  Roman  fea- 
tures, and  hair  hardly  touched  with  gYtiv,  her  daughter,  Don  Fran- 
cisco's mother.  Tiie  dou  himself  was  a uiau  in  the  prime  of  life, 
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massive  of  frame  and  soldierly  of  carriage.  A bristling  mustache 
and  imperial  set  off  the  firm  lips  and  heavy  jaws.  His  grave, 
strong  face  had  both  a stern  and  a kindly  expression,  and  his  air 
was  of  one  born  to  a station  of  unquestioned  domination.  The 
seiiora,  his  wife,  was  in  the  full  prime  of  the  dark  beauty  for 
which  she  had  been  famous  as  the  Seuorita  Mascareiio,  and  which 
gained  rather  than  lost  by  a habitual  sad  look  that  spoke  of  sor- 
row long  borne  and  grief  unconsoled.  About  the  parents  their 
five  handsome  children  went  and  came. 

As  the  morning  advanced,  the  plaza  resounded  with  shouts  and 
the  firing  of  guns.  The  people  were  all  out  fit  the  doors  and  ve- 
randas, watching  riders  who  dashed  in  and  out  of  the  plaza,  racing 
and  performing  feats  of  horsemanship.  Heavy  carriages  bearing 
guests  for  the  dinner  und  ball  began  to  roll  up  to  the  great  house. 
The  visitors  were  met  at  the  entrance,  welcomed  by  host  and  host- 
ess, and  taken  into  the  reception-room,  where  they  sat  smoking 
cigarettes  rolled  in  little  squares  of  corn  husk.  The  men  talked 
of  the  sheep  flock  on  its  wav  to  the  city  of  Mexico,  the  condition 
of  the  pasturage,  and  the  prospects  of  the  Indian  troubles  the 
coming  season.  The  ladies  gossiped  prettily  and  innocently  of 
their  children  and  of  absent  friends.  The  children  sat  quiet  and 
demure,  after  the  manner  of  Mexican  children.  Now  and  then 
some  senorita  strummed  a guitar  and  sang  a Spanish  song. 

Trinidad,  wearing  spurs  and  riding  breeches,  came  in  and  spoke 
in  a low  tone  to  his  father,  who  thereupon  turned  and  invited  the 
guests  to  the  roof  to  see  the  galleros.  On  the  sandy  level  below, 
the  people  had  come  out  of  the  plaza,  and  were  watching  horse- 
men who  rode,  one  at  a time,  past  a chicken  buried  to  its  neck  in 
the  sand.  Each  stooped  from  his  saddle,  without  checking  speed, 
and  strove  to  seize  the  fowl.  Presently  one  succeeded,  und  dashed 
away  with  his  prize.  Tiie  others  pursued  him,  seeking  to  take  it 
from  him.  After  they  had  practised  this  sport  awhile,  a wild  bull 
from  the  ranch  was  turned  loose,  and  feats  of  lassoing  and  throw- 
ing the  animal  were  performed  by  the  vaqueros.  In  all  these  ex- 
ercises young  Trinidad  excelled  in  courage  and  dexterity. 

“ You  had  another  sou  who  would  have  made  a brave  Caballero," 
said  Don  Albino  Baca  to  Sefior  Obispado.  “ Poor  Margarito.” 

“ I hope  it  is  well  with  him  wherever  he  is,”  sadly  returned  Obis- 
pado. “ I know  not  whether  it  lie  kind  to  wish  him  alive.  The 
mother  will  not  cease  to  mourn  our  children,  and  life  to  me  is  not 
what  it  was  when  they  were  with  us.” 

The  ladies  presently  descended  from  the  roof  and  met  again 
in  the  reception-room.  The  Scfiora  Obispado  performed  her  du- 
ties as  hostess  with  becoming  grace  and  dignity.  Her  pale  cheeks 
had  gained  color;  her  care  for  her  guests  and  tiie  excitement  of 
the  day.  had  animated  her,  and  her  old  friends  whispered,  “ She  is 
the  .Seuorita  Mascareiio  again.” 

But  as  noon  approached,  her  face  grew  wan,  the  old  sad  ex- 
pression returned,  and  her  manner  became  grave  and  abstracted. 
Soon  she  arose  and  silently  left  the  room.  The  company  ex- 
changed compassionate  and  sympathetic  glances.  No  one  spoke 
save  one  seiiora,  who  said,  softly,  to  another,  a new  guest  in  the 
house : “ It  is  her  Christmas  custom.  She  goes  to  pray  for  her 
lost  ehildreu.” 

“ And  was  it  death  ?”  asked  the  new  guest. 

“ No,  not  death,”  was  the  answer;  “ they  were  carried  away  by 
the  Navajos.” 

“ Oh  !”  sighed  tiie  hearer,  pityingly ; “ that  is  worse.  Poor  lady ! 
My  heart  goes  out  for  her."  There  was  uo  Mexican  woman  of 
those  days,  whatever  her  station,  to  whom  in  some  way  the  terrors 
of  Indian  captivity  had  not  appealed. 

“ They  were  captured  five  years  ago,”  continued  the  first  speak- 
er, “as  they  were  coining  from  the  sheep  ranch  to  the  estancia. 
The  nurse  and  coachman  were  killed.  No  pursuit  could  bo  made 
in  time.  The  long  war  followed,  and  when  the  treaty  was  made 
they  could  get  no  tidings  of  the  children.  The  girl,  the  Indians 
said,  was  dead.  The  boy  hud  disappeared  somehow — lost  in  war, 
or  sohi,  or  gambled  away  to  some  other  tribe.  After  five  years, 
no  one  hopes  for  them  now  save  the  mother,  and  her  hope  sur- 
vives only  to  torture  her.” 

The  sports  of  the  horsemen  had  ceased,  and  the  spectators 
were  turning  away,  when  there  arose  a cry,  “ Los  Indios  !”  Every 
one  started  and  looked.  A band  of  horsemen  had  paused  on  the 
opposite  bank  of  the  Rio  Grande.  All  the  people  who  were  out- 
side the  plaza  hastened  in  or  took  a safe  position  near  the  open- 
ings. Don  Francisco,  from  the  roof,  looked  doubtfully  at  the 
strangers.  One  of  them  was  waving  a flag  on  a lance.  The  don’s 
face  cleared.  He  turned  to  his  tnayordomo  Diego  Ramirez : “ They 
are  Coinanches,  Diego.  Santauta’s  baud  perhaps.  See,  they  are 
signalling  us.” 

“I  think  so,  senor.  Yes,  they  are  giving  the  sign  of  peace. 
They  wish  to  cross.” 

“I  wish  it  had  been  some  other  day,”  said  Don  Francisco, 
“ when  our  young  men  were  not  drinking  aguardiente.  But  let 
them  come  on." 

At  a well-understood  signal  from  Ramirez,  the  Indians  rode 
into  the  water.  All  were  finely  mounted,  and  some  of  them  led 
pack-horses.  They  crossed  the  river  in  single  file,  a procession  of 
superb  riders,  set  off  with  feathers,  red  blankets,  uplifted  bows, 
lances  glancing,  and  water  splashing  in  the  sunlight. 

The  Comanches  had  been  for  many  years  friends  of  the  New- 
Mexicans,  and  their  visit  was  an  amicable  one.  They  rode  into 
the  plaza,  where  Don  Francisco  met  and  welcomed  them.  The 
Indians  had  beautifully  dressed  buffalo-robes,  furs,  and  ponies  to 
exchange  for  sugar,  calico,  and  tobacco.  Leaving  the  matter  of 
traffic  to  the  mayordotno,  Don  Francisco  entertained  the  chief  and 
principal  warriors  at  his  house.  The  little  Plaza  Obispado  was 
gay  with  the  bright  hues  of  the  Indian  blankets  and  the  Mexicans 
in  holiday  dress.  The  musicians  who  were  to  furnish  music  for 
the  dances  in  the  evening  were  now  playing  Spanish  tunes  in 
front  of  the  tienda.  On  a clear  part  of  the  platform  some  of  the 
Mexicans  were  having  an  extemporized  country  dance. 

There  came  a sudden  interruption.  A man  gesticulated  wildly 
at  the  plaza  entrance,  and  all  ran  to  look.  On  the  slope  of  the 
nearest  foot-hills  swift  horsemen  were  seen.  A stream  of  smoke 
burst  from  the  roof  of  a remote  cabin.  A belated  freighter  re- 
turning late  for  a Christmas  at  home  was  lashing  his  oxen  into  a 
run  to  gain  the  gateway.  A band  of  Indians  were  riding  hard 
out  from  the  hills  to  cut  him  off.  There  arose  a cry  of  alarm : 
“Los  Navajos!  Los  Navajos!”  All  was  sudden  commotion.  Men 
dashed  into  their  houses,  and  reappeared  with  guns  and  lances; 
there  was  the  buckling  on  of  belts,  slinging  of  bullet  pouches  and 
powder-horns,  and  quick  saddling  of  horses.  Women  caught  up 
their  children  shrieking,  Don  Francisco  dropped  his  cigarette  and 
his  usual  calm  air  together.  He  shouted  orders  to  his  men  as  he 
buckled  about  him  his  belt  with  sword  and  pistols.  His  favorite 
black  horse  Hermoso  was  quickly  brought  to  him,  and  leaping 
into  the  saddle,  he  rode  out  of  the  plaza  with  half  a dozen  men  by 
him,  and  half  a score  in  an  irregular  line  behind  him,  to  save  the 
freighter. 

The  Navajo  attack  was  more  serious  than  they  had  thought. 
Dashing  out  from  the  canons  of  the  foot-hills,  several  bands  bore 
down  nt  top  speed  upon  the  freighter,  and  did  not  check  their  ap- 
proach at  the  sight  of  the  Mexicans.  Don  Francisco  readied  him 
first,  and  quickly  ranged  his  men  between  the  man  and  the  Nava- 
jos as  they  came  on.  Those  watching  from  the  plaza  saw  the  first 
scattered  puffs  of  smoke  as  the  Mexicans  began  to  tire.  Indian 
ponies  stopped  short,  staggered,  and  fell ; the  dismounted  riders 
sprang  to  the  cover  of  rocks  and  hillocks,  and  shot  their  arrows 


from  the  shelter.  But  the  Navajos  steadily  closed  in,  and  through 
the  dust  raised  by  the  flying  horses  it  seemed  that  they  were  hav- 
ing the  best  of  the  encounter.  Would  they  annihilate  the  party 
or  follow  them  in,  and  the  Obispado  Plaza,  which  had  withstood 
them  two  hundred  years,  fall  at  last  into  their  bauds?  There 
arose  a cry  from  within  the  walls  as  Hermoso  dashed  riderless 
out  of  the  tumult  und  galloped  back  to  the  plaza. 

In  the  commotion  it  had  not  been  noticed  that  the  Comanches 
were  holding  an  earnest  discussion  among  themselves.  It  had 
ended  by  the  chief  Santanta  springing  into  his  saddle,  shaking 
his  lance,  and  riding  through  the  plaza  entrance.  At  his  first 
.motion  every  warrior  sprang  upward,  and  settled  as  lightly  as  a 
bird  in  his  saddle,  raised  his  lance,  grasped  his  bow,  and  followed 
his  chief.  As  the  watchers  frmn  the  roof  of  the  great  house,  with 
blanched  cheeks,  noted  the  fortunes  of  tiie  fight,  they  saw  the 
Comanches  ride  swiftly  out  of  the  east  entrance  of  the  plaza,  and 
with  their  war-cry  dash  upon  tiie  flank  of  the  Navajos. 

There  was  present  need  of  their  help.  Don  Francisco  lay 
pressed  to  the  ground  beneath  the  dead  body  of  a pony,  and  & 
Navajo  warrior  was  rushing  upon  him  with  war  club  raised. 
There  was  no  help  near.  Every  one  of  his  men  had  his  hands 
full  elsewhere.  His  pistols  were  empty,  his  sword  useless.  It 
seemed  that  his  time  lmd  come,  and  he  resigned  himself  to  death. 
Then,  above  all  other  sounds,  he  heard  the  warwhoop  of  the  Co- 
manches  and  the  trampling  of  their  horses.  A young  warrior, 
brightly  painted  and  leading  all  the  rest,  whipped  his  horse  upon 
the  Navajo,  thrust  his  lance  through  his  body,  and  rode  him  down. 
Before  the  don  could  realize  that  lie  was  saved,  the  wild  troop  of 
Comanches  had  enguged  the  Navajos,  drove  them  back,  and  the 
fight  had  gone  beyond  him.  The  Navajo,  a mountain  Indian  and 
good  tighter  on  his  own  domain,  is  on  open  land  no  match  for  the 
Comanches,  who  are  the  best  horsemen  among  the  Indian  tribes. 
They  made  but  a moment’s  stand,  and  then  scattered  to  gain  the 
cover  of  the  rocky  foot-hills.  The  Comanches  did  not  care  to  fol- 
low them  into  these  their  chosen  fighting-grounds,  and  rode  back 
to  despatch  the  wounded  and  scalp  the  dead.  With  six  scalps 
borne  on  their  lances  the  Comanches  rode  with  the  Mexicans  back 
into  the  plaza.  The  young  warrior  who  had  saved  Don  Francisco 
followed  the  retreat  beyond  all  his  comrades,  and  now  came  back 
with  a prisoner,  a Navajo  squaw.  Taking  the  captive  with  them, 
the  Comanches  withdrew  to  the  river-bank,  where  they  prepared 
to  pass  the  night. 

The  people  of  the  Plaza  de  Obispado,  accustomed  to  Indian 
alarms  all  their  life,  saw  in  the  skirmish — now  that  it  had  turned 
out  happily — only  a new  cause  of  rejoicing.  Some  of  the  Mexi- 
cans had  arrow  and  lance  wounds,  fortunately  all  slight,  which,  as 
a badge  of  valor,  they  bore  with  a pride  that  reconciled  them  to 
the  pain.  The  affright  of  the  women  and  children  had  quickly 
changed  to  the  joy  of  victory.  The  wounded  were  cared  for,  and 
within  the  plaza  preparations  went  on  as  before  for  the  evening 
merrymaking.  The  sun  had  descended  nearly  to  the  white  peaks 
of  the  Sierra  Madre.  About  the  plaza  women  were  cooking,  and 
a cheerful  glow  came  from  the  great  adobe  ovens  in  front  of  the 
houses.  Every  one  was  at  home  preparing  to  eat  the  grand  din- 
ner of  the  year.  In  the  great  house  the  sefloras  and  sefioritas 
were  putting  on  their  flowered  silk  dresses  and  jewelled  orna- 
ments of  massive  gold  for  the  dinner  and  ball.  Dinner  at  the 
great  house  was  served  in  the  middle  of  the  afternoon.  A nota- 
ble company  was  gathered  about  the  long  tables.  Ranch,  plain, 
and  mountain  had  contributed  to  the  repast;  even  the  salt,  the 
coffee,  and  the  red  wines  of  Isleta  were  products  of  Mexico.  All 
was  cooked  and  served  in  tiie  Mexican  manner,  with  fiery  sauce 
and  seasoning  of  red  Chili  peppers.  Pitch-pine  sticks  cracked  in 
the  little  adobe  fireplace  in  tiie  corner,  and  before  the  end  of  the 
repast  the  tall  candles  which  adorned  the  table  had  been  lighted, 
and  pine  knots  blazed  from  niches  in  the  wall  to  illumine  the 
room. 

After  dinner,  Eloisa,  with  several  of  her  young  guests,  obtained 
permission  to  go  out  under  escort  of  Diego  and  a maid  to  the  Co- 
manche camp.  They  found  tiie  Indians  cooking  tiieir  suppers 
about  camp  tires,  and  preparing  for  a scalp  dance  in  honor  of  the 
victory  they  had  helped  to  secure.  The  children  came  back  ex- 
cited and  in  tears,  and  Eloisa  ran  crying  to  her  mother: 

“Oh,  mama!  mama!  the  Comanches  have  a Navajo  woman, 
and  are  to  burn  her  at  the  stake  to-night  Cannot  we  save  her? 
Won’t  papa  buy  her  to  help  Aniceta,  who  is  getting  old?” 

The  mother  shuddered.  She  caressed  her  daughter,  but  she 
had  little  to  say  to  comfort  her.  “ My  dear,”  she  said,  sorrow- 
fully, “your  father  feels  sore  and  hard  toward  her  tribe,  and  I fear 
he  will  do  nothing  for  her.  I would  forgive  and  save  her,  but  he 
will  never  show  mercy.” 

“ But,  oh,  think,  mama !” — Eloisa  was  talking  on  with  unusual  ve- 
hemence— “ while  we  are  dancing  she  will  cry  and  writhe  as  they 
burn  her  with  brands  and  gash  her  with  knives.  I shall  not  hear 
the  guitars  and  violins  for  her  shrieks.”  She  put  her  hands  to 
her  ears,  shuddering  as  if  site  already  heard  them. 

The  gentle  mother  hesitated,  as  if  nerving  herself  for  refusal, 
and  then  went  to  the  court-yard,  where  her  husband  was  standing. 
His  face  grew  stern  and  hard  as  she  spoke.  He  answered  her 
in  a short,  brusque  way  unusual  to  him. 

“ No ! I will  not  lift  my  hand  to  save  one  of  Navajo  blood. 
Have  you  forgotten  our  captive  children,  that  you  ask  it  ?” 

His  wife  turned  sadly  away.  Her  submissive  silence  touched 
Don  Francisco.  He  had  never  spoken  harshly  to  her  before.  As 
he  went  moodily  to  his  apartments  he  saw  Eloisa  weeping.  He 
thought  of  his  sad,  uncomplaining  wife  who  asked  so  little,  and  he 
had  refused  her  one  request.  What  was  tiie  life  or  death  of  a Na- 
vajo girl,  so  that  he  made  his  wife  and  Eloisa  happy  on  this  Christ- 
mas night?  He  came  to  a sudden  resolution:  he  would  gratify 
her.  Calling  Trinidad  to  him,  the  two  crossed  the  plaza  and  the 
sands  to  the  camp  of  the  Comanches. 

The  Indians  sat  about  their  tires  painting  their  faces.  Near 
by  stood  an  upright  pole,  from  which  hung  the  scalps  of  the  Na- 
vajos. A stake  was  fixed  in  tiie  ground,  and  near  it  was  a heap 
of  wood  and  dry  rushes.  The  captive  woman  sat  cross-legged, 
her  wrists  and  ankles  bound  tightly  with  buckskin  thongs.  The 
Indians  started  up  at  the  approach  of  the  father  and  son,  and  the 
chief  advanced  to  meet  them.  He  shook  hands  with  his  visitors, 
and  tiie  three  sat  down  in  the  midst  of  the  group.  Don  Francisco 
rolled  a cigarette  and  passed  it  to  the  chief,  lighted  one  himself, 
and  for  a while  they  smoked  in  silence. 

“ Why  does  my  brother  come  to  us  ?”  the  chief  at  length  asked, 
in  a mixed  language  of  Indian  and  Spanish. 

“ My  wife  needs  a servant,”  Don  Francisco  replied,  in  the  same 
dialect.  “ Will  you  sell  me  the  Navajo  woman  ?” 

The  chief  shook  his  head.  “ I have  promised  her  to  inv  men. 
We  shall  torture  her  at  our  dance  to-night.” 

“Ask  them  if  I may  have  her.” 

The  chief  addressed  his  warriors,  and  they  talked  together,  shak- 
ing their  heads.  Sefior  Obispado  made  up  his  mind  that  his  ef- 
fort was  hopeless.  He  essayed  an  offer. 

“ I will  give  you  a fat  ox  aud  a skin  of  aguardiente  for  her,” 
said  Obispado. 

The  Indians  laughed.  “ You  may  have  her  for  nothiug  after 
our  scalp  dance,”  said  one. 

The  chief,  who  was  attached  to  Sefior  Obispado,  interceded  for 
him  with  them.  After  much  talking  among  themselves,  the  chief 
said  to  Obispado: 

“ The  young  warrior  Sartorello  captured  her.  She  is  his  to  dis- 
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1.  From  the  Comer  of  Willow  Street  and  Central  Avenue,  looking  into  Central  Square.  2.  Tbe  Ruins  at  Night,  looking  down  Spring  Street  from  Mount  Vernon  Street. 
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Ten'KrundsI 
InTulo’WeeksH 
Think  of  it !!  < 


As  a 

FLESH  PRODUCER 

there  can  be  no 
question  but  that  . 


THE  WHISPERING  LUTE.  Q 

O’rr  David’s  conch,  as  old  tradition  flays, 

There  hung  a Inte,  toned  ever  to  God's  praise. 

And  when,  npon  the  panning  of  the  night, 

The  soft  wind  whispered  toward  the  gates  of  light,  ^ u 

The  lute  filled  all  the  chamber  of  the  king 

With  its  melodious  murmuring.  £ " 

Then  woke  the  royal  singer,  and  with  head  te  » 

Half  raised,  an  if  lie  heard  an  angel’s  tread, 

Listened,  until,  his  poet  soul  on  fire,  p* 

He  caught  with  eager,  yearning  hands  the  lyre,  j£-| 

And  sang  the  songs  the  world’s  heart  sings  again—  w — 
Inspired  outpourings  of  the  souls  of  men. 

So,  o’er  onr  heads,  new-dawtiing  truth  abroad , S » 

The  whispering  lutes  sing  sweeter  thoughts  of  God ! J > 
O poet,  whom  the  world  has  waited  long,  5 

Come,  smite  the  murmuring  harp-strings  clear  and  g-= 
strong  1 h P 

Come,  thou  new  seer,  who  shalt  rise,  and  sing  £ 

This  day’s  evangel  of  thy  God  and  King ! £ £ 


PERFECTLY  FIENDISH. 

To  be  assaulted  by  the  three  imps,  dyspepsia,  con- 
stipation, and  liver  complaint— a trio  of  satanlc  birth 
— la  perfectly  fiendish.  This  often  happens.  The 
hateful  three,  however,  soon  whisk  away  to  the  nether 
inferno  when  Hostetler’s  Stomnch  Bitters  is  employed 
to  evict  them.  As  a stomachic  and  alterative  of  dis- 
ordered conditions  of  the  bowels  and  liver,  it  is  speak- 
ing within  bounds  to  sav  that  there  is  not  In  existence  ££  * 'J  \'"J  S.  ' y/ 

a medicine  so  widely  known  as  this,  nnd  few  indeed  / I 

which  have  received  such  positive  »od  authoritative  fjKESS  PITTING  TO  PERFECTION, 
sanction  from  the  medical  fraternity.  The  fact  that  , R,_.,  We  fur- 

tatiou  ns  a preventive  of  ami  remedy  Tor  chills  and  ai  i pin  LANTERNS,  with  a Dozen  Slides,  $8, 

....I  kid..,,  «™m*-  |»»olb  !pl,*£f”“n8t,Tv: 

[Ado.]  

JUST  THE  THING  FOR  A HOLIDAY  PRESENT, 


R.H.NIACY  & GO. 

(>Tll  AYE.,  13TH  TO  14TH  ST. 


HALMA 


WSBfJlWM m IT  POSSESSES  REMARKABLE 

FASCINATION  FOR  CHILDREN 

REV-  *-  -*—• 

THE  R EV.-.  ‘ « — » o.a.r 

I t has  enough  Skill  in  it  to  make  amusement  healthy  and  improving." 

pro  CHAS  CUTHBERT  HALL,  OF  BROOKLYN,  WRITES: 

tlonaUiXSl  for  vast  numbers  of  cosy  winter  evenings  in  town  or  country. 

“ HALHIA  *»  will  be  sent,  prepaid,  to  uny  address,  on  receipt  of  One  Dollar. 

E I HORSMAN,  Publisher,  80  and  82  William  St.,  X.  Y. 

RIDLEY’S 

grand  street, 

COVEBING  ENTIBE  BLOCK  ALLEN  TO  OBCHABD  ST.,  N.  Y, 

CHRISTMAS  CIFTS. 

Stork  nnd  Aaaortnient  Largest  in  tlie  City. 

Presents  for  Mothers,  Presents  for  Fathers,  Presents  for  Children. 


Our  Principal  Establishment  stored  from  Sub-Cellar 
to  Tower,  and  our  Warehouses  filled  with  Imported 
and  Domestic  Souvenirs  and  Holiday  Goods. 

Toys,  Dolls,  Games, 

Books,  Stationery.  Toilet  Articles,  Dressing  - Ca®*s> 
Fancy  Goods,  Artistic  Creations  in  China,  Glas®,  and 
Silver  Ware,  Fancy  Rockers,  Chairs,  Stands,  Tables, 
high  and  low  Children’s  Chairs,  Hanging,  Standing, 
and  Music  Cabiuets,  Music  Portfolios,  etc. 

Gold  and  Diamond  Jewelry. 

Solid  Gold  Finger  Rings,  Genuine  Diamond  Jewelry, 
Marble  and  Enamelled  and  Fancy  Bronze  Clocks, 
Bric-a-brac  in  Bisque,  Bronze,  and  Brass  Ware,  Gold 
and  Silver  Headed  Canes  and  Umbrellas,  Smoking- 
Jackets,  Dressing-Gowns,  and  Fancy  Slippers. 


MeiATnAt  Jut  A^aHO. 
L WORTH  A Gl/AWfA 


If  we  are  all  actors  in  the  great  life  drama,  every  part  of  our  physical 
organism  should  be  at  all  times  in  such  a condition  as  to  be  able  to  play 
well  its  part.  If  you  have  Sick-Headache  or  Indigestion,  if  the  Liver  is 
out  of  order  or  the  Stomach  is  unable  to  perform  its  function,  the  ser- 
vices of  the  prompter  must  be  secured.  A prompter  is  very  little  seen 
but  very  necessary  always.  So  is  it  with  that  greatest  of  all  health 
prompters,  Beechams  Pills.  When  needed  they  act  like  magic  and  soon 
the  play  goes  smoothly  which  was  all  awry.  For  sale  by  Druggists 
generally.  Price  25  cents  per  Box. 


Substantial  Presents. 

Ladies’,  Misses’,  and  Children’s  Cloaks.  Suits,  and 
Wraps,  Boys’  and  Men’s  Clothing,  Dress  Silks,  Drew! 
Goods,  Hosiery,  Mens  Furnishing,  Handkerchiefs, 
Kid,  Woollen,  and  Lined  Gloves  and  Mitts. 

In  Fact , Everything 

one  may  need  for  wear,  arousement,or  housefurnishing. 

RIDLEY’S  MAGAZINE, 

which  is  Illustrated,  is  a very  useful  Guide  to  aid  you  In 
selection  of  Holiday  Presents,  It  being  largely  devoted 
to  Toys,  Dolls,  Gaines,  and  Fancy  Goods. 

Sample  Copies,  15  cents. 

ORDERS  BY  MAIL 

Promptly  and  Carefully  Pilled. 


EDW’D  RIDLEY  & SONS, 

309,  311,  311  1-3  to  331  Grand  St., 

56  to  68  Allen,  59  to  65  Orchard  St.,  New  York. 

GRATEFUL  — COMFORTING. 

EPPS’S  COCOA. 

BREAKFAST. 

I.  hntr.pc.011d  .to.,  h.  Green.,  Uboltod  Urn.. 

1AMES  EPPS  &.  CO.,  Homoeopathic  Chemists,  London,  England. 


Pure  Cod  Liver  Oil 

-AND— 

Hypophosphites 

Of  Lime  and  Soda 

is  without  a;  rival.  Many  have  gained  a pounds  day  by 
the  use  of  it..  Iticures 

CONSUMPTION, 

SCROFULA,  BRONCHITIS,  COUGHS  AND  COLDS,  AND  ALL 
FORMS  OF  WASTING  DISEASES.  AS  PALATABLE  AS  MILK. 
Be  sure  you  get  the  genuine. as. there  are  poor  imitations. 
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Read  Carefully  and  do  Your  Own  Thiukiui 

Compare  the  Yearly  Income  with  the  Yearly  Sums  Paid  for  Death  Claim 

Extracts  from  the  Sworn  Reports  to  the  Insurance  Department  of  the  State  of  New  York : 

The  Future  Cost  of  Life  Insurance  can  only  be  determined  by  the  past  record  of  nearly  HALF  A CENTU 

THE  FOLLOWING  TABLE  SHOWS  THE  AMOUNT  OF  INSURANCE  IN  FORCE,  AMOUNT  WRITTEN,  AMOUNT  OF  DEATH  CLAIMS,  AMOUNT  OF  KXPK 
AND  AMOUNT  OF  TOTAL  INCOME  EACH  YEAR  FROM  1859  TO  1888,  INCLUSIVE,  AND  THE  ACTUAL  COST,  BOTH  AS  TO  DEATH  LOSSES 
AND  EXPEN SES-THESE  COSTS  COMPARED  WITH  THE  LEVEL-PREMIUM  RECEIPTS  FOR  EACH  $1000  OF  INSURANCE 
IN  FORCE  AT  THE  END  OF  EACH  YEAR,  OF 

All  the  old  system  level-premium  Life  Insurance  Companies  doing  business  in  the  State  of  New  York 
the  past  thirty  (30)  years  and  reporting  to  the  Insurance  Department  of  that  State. 


Ykars. 

Total  Amount 
of 

Insurance 

In  Force  at  End 
of  Each  Year. 

Total  Amount 
of 

New  Business 
Written 
Each  Year. 

Total  Amount 
INCOME 

Each  Year. 

Total  Amount 
of 

DEATH 
CLAIMS 
Each  Year. 

Total  Amount 
of 

EXPENSES 
Each  Year. 
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1859 

*$132,740,738 

*$132,740,738 

*$4,774,587 

*$1,197,583 

*$491,710 

f $n  <»•> 

t **  70 

3 $35  97 

1860 

163,703,455 

30,539,341 

5,998.140 

1,133,001 

817.679 

« 37 

4 99 

86  64 

1861 

164,256.053 

25,369,519 

6,292,417 

1,139,889 

829,601 

fi  94 

5 57 

88  30 

1862 

183,962,577 

37,348,422 

7,440.491 

1,271,024 

1,012.212 

fi  9 1 

5 50 

40  49 

1863. . . . 

267,658,678 

81,197,675 

10,624,986 

1,790,886 

1,735,843 

6 73 

6 49 

41  24 

1864 

395,703,055 

155,803,897 

16,163,138 

3,170,409 

2,605,941 

8 01 

6 59 

40  84 

1 865 

580,882,253 

245,427,057 

24,897,019 

4,233.287 

4.343,123 

7 29 

7 48 

42  86 

1866. . . . 

805, 105,878 

404,510,474 

40,375,666 

4,982,290 

0,989,454 

6 19 

8 68 

50  15 

1867. . . . 

1,161.729,776 

471,611,744 

56,482,004 

8.343,322 

9,819,012 

7 18 

8 46 

48  62 

1868 

1,528,984,685 

679,657,371 

77,392,158 

9,908,357 

14,831,104 

0 48 

9 70 

56  62 

1869. . . . 

1,836,617,820 

614,762,420 

98,507,319 

15,120,191 

17,885,501 

8 23 

9 74 

53  03 

1870 

2,023,884,955 

j 587,863,236 

105,026,149 

20,005,099 

19,671,870 

9 92 

9 72 

51  89 

1871. ... 

2,101,461,834 

488,665,022 

113,491,562 

22,733,536 

1 8,950,847 

10  81 

9 02 

54  06 

1872.... 

2,114,742,591 

! 489,924,857 

117,306.029 

25,380,601 

18,534,860 

12  00 

8 80 

55  42 

1873.... 

2,086,027,178 

| 465,614,001 

118,396,502 

24,917,106 

17,661,182 

11  94 

8 42 

56  79 

1874.... 

1,997,236,230 

351,803,670 

115,732.714 

22,720,378 

16,363,500 

11  40 

8 20 

57  94  i 

1875. . . . 

1,922,043,146 

! 299,276,337 

108,645,084 

24,988,434 

14,492,657 

13  OO  : 

7 48 

56  58 

1876 

1,735,995,190 

, 222,665,485 

96,358,584 

21,185,429 

13,508,829 

12  20 

7 79 

55  50 

1877.... 

1,556,105,323 

178,283,617 

86,162,144 

19,408,315 

13,684,350 

12  47  i 

8 79 

1 55  37 

1878.... 

1,480,921,223 

156,501,129 

80,462,990 

20,138,126 

11,341,392 

18  59 

7 60 

54  33 

1879 

1,439,961,165 

167,865,390 

76.174,954 

20,284,347 

10,893,197 

14  01  i 

7 67 

! 52  83 

1880 

1,475,995,172 

i 187,504,256 

75  931,100 

21,444,339 

12,713,468 

14  53  | 

8 61 

51  45  j 

1881. . . . 

1,539,848,581 

222,582,483 

79,407,847 

22,565,252 

13,120,857 

14  65  j 

8 53 

51  59 

1882 

1,637,648,872 

257,517,216 

85,070,134 

22,405,101 

13,605,289 

13  73 

8 31 

51  95 

1883.... 

1 1.763,730,115 

308,064,893 

92,562,764 

24,689,107 

15,593,961 

13  99 

8 98 

51  81 

1884.... 

1,870.728,059 

321,310,170 

96,974,376 

24,871,875 

18,482,526 

13  30 

9 89 

! 51  84 

1885 

; 2,023,517,488 

378,214,523 

105,527,865 

28,194,990 

19,040,797 

13  95 

9 40 

52  15 

1886 

2,222,413,050 

448,514.242 

116,961.315 

29,234,271 

21,391,042 

18  15 

9 62 

52  63 

1887.... 

2,474,607,120 

631,170,783 

130,657.526 

32.733,282 

25,353,732 

13  22 

10  20 

52  80 

1888 

2,761,577,128 

631,731,701 

147,024,431 

37,358.100 

29,239,785 

13  19 

10  59 

53  24  : 

$9,574,041,669  $2,292,074,418  $5 17.802, 907  $386,005,330 

$10  81 

$8  14 
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* Massachusetts  Report  on  Companies  doing  business' in  Massachusetts  in  1859. 


$2,292,074,418  OO 
517.802,967  OO 
385,005,330  OO 
' lO  81 

49  98 
39  18 


Total  Income  received  since  1858  (30  years) 

Total  Death  Claims  (paid  or  unpaid)  since  1858 

Total  Expenses  since  1858 

Average  amount  of  Death  Claims  each  year  per  $1000  of  Insurance  in  force  for  30  years 

Average  Premium  Income  per  year  for  $1000  of  Insurance  in  force  for  30  years 

Average  Excess  of  Income  each  year  over  Death  Losses  on  each  $1000  of  Insurance  in  force 

f This  column  shows  the  Actual  Yearly  Cost,  for  each  $1000  of  Insurance  in  force  or  actual  premium  required  to  pay  all  l| 
Death  Losses,  at  all  ages,  for  30  years,  ami  includes  the  cost  in  companies  which  have  done  business  for  more  than  50  years. 

$ This  column  shows  the  Average  Yearly  Expense  incurred  by  the  Level-Premium  Companies  upon  each  $1000  of  Insurance 
in  force. 

| The  last  column  shows  the  Average  Amount  of  Income  received  on  each  $1000  of  Insurance  in  force,  ami  is  inserted  for 
comparison  with  the  Death  Losses  and  Expenses  per  $1000. 
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Total  Amount  of  Insurance  written  by  ALL  COMPANIES  reporting  to  New  York  Department 

Total  Amount  of  Insurance  in  Force  December  31,  1888  

Total  Amount  lost  by  Lapse,  Defection,  Death,  Maturity,  ami  Failure  of  Companies 

Percentage  of  Terminations  to  Total  Amount  of  Insurance  written 

Total  Amount  of  Death  Losses  in  ALL  THE  COMPANIES  reporting  to  the  New  York  Insurance  Department 

Percentage  of  Death  Losses  to  Total  Amount  of  Insurance  written . 

A single  payment  of  per  $lOOO  each  member  upon  each  $1000  written  would 

Death  Losses  of  all  the  Companies  from  1859  to  1888,  inclusive. 


$9,574,041,66 

2,761,577,12 

$6,812,464,54 

71, 

$517,802,96 

5, 

have  paid  the  en 


All  of  the  insurance  issued  by  all  of  the  Level-Premium  Life  Insurance  Companies  had  already  terminated  at  the  expiration  of  thirty  years,  with  the  exception  of  twent 

per  cent.,  and  but  five  and  one-half  per  cent,  had  terminated  by  death. 


MORAL- SECURE  YOUR  LIFE  INSURANCE,  UPON  THE  NATURAL-PREMIUM  PLAN,  IN 

THE  MUTUAL  RESERVE  FUND  LIFE  ASSOCIATE) 


which  continues  to  furnish  Life  Insurance  at  about  one- half  (X)  the  usual  rates  charged 
by  the  old  system  companies. 

It  Is  able  to  furnish  Life  Insurance  at  about  ONE-HALF  the  usual  rates  because  It 
collects  each  year  In  addition  to  a small  emergency  fund  only  the  amount  required  to 
pay  the  death  claims  and  legitimate  expenses. 

It  has  already  paid  to  the  widows  and  orphans  of  deceased  members  more  than 
seven  million  dollars  In  cash. 

It  has  already  saved  to  Its  living  members  by  reducing  the  rates  of  Life  Insurance; 
said  saving  exceeds  Twenty  Million  Dollars  In  cash. 

In  addition  to  reducing  the  rates  to  less  than  one-half  the  amount  charged  by  the 
old  system  companies,  Its  cash  surplus  accumulations  equal  a dividend  of  more  than 
thirty  per  cent,  upon  the  total  mortuary  premiums  paid  by  members  of  five  years’ 
standing. 

Which  thirty  per  cent,  dividend  Is  payable  at  the  expiration  of  fifteen  years  from 
date  of  membership. 

It  has  a Cash  Surplus  Reserve  Emergency  Fund  exceeding  two  million  three  hundred 
thousand  dollars,  with  assets  exceeding  three  million  dollars. 

It  has  more  than  fifty- live  thousand  members;  more  than  fifty-five  thousand  homes 
are  provided  for  through  Its  policies  of  insurance.  It  has  more  than  one  hundred  and 
seventy-five  million  dollars  of  Insurance  in  force. 

Digitized  by  Go  gle 


It  Is  transacting  business  In  all  of  the  healthy  sections  of  our  country,  as  v 
England,  Ireland,  Scotland,  France,  Belgium,  and  Sweden. 

The  Mutual  Reserve  Fund  Life  Association  advances  money  to  the  widow 
orphans  within  twenty-four  (24)  hours  after  the  death  of  Its  members. 

It  Is  the  greatest  financial  success  ever  known  In  the  history  of  Life  Iusu 
Write  for  full  particulars. 

£.  B.  HARPER,  President. 

Home  Office,  Potter  Building,  38  Park  Row,  New  York. 

O.  D.  Baldwin,  Vice-President. 

N.  W.  Bloss,  Second  Vice-President. 

Henry  J.  Relnmund.  Comptroller  and  Treasurer,  late  Superintendent  of  Iusu 
State  of  Ohio. 

Samuel  A.  Robinson, M.D.,  Chairman  Finance  Committee. 

Charles  R.  Blssell,  Chairman  Directors’  Death  Claim  Committee. 

F.  T.  Bra  man.  Secretary. 

Central  Trust  Company  of  New  York,  Trustee  Reserve  Funds. 

The  American  Loan  and  Trust  Company  of  New  York.  Trustee  Surplus  Enic 
Fund. 
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THE  LATE  GEORGE  H.  PKNDLETON.-[Sek  Paui 


“WHO  BUT  MUST  LAUGH?” 

Among  people  unacquainted  with  life  in  Wall 
Street,  as  well  as  among  those  who  know  of  its 
operations  bv  hearsay  or  superficially,  the  opinion 
is  generally  held  that  it  is  a place  where  money 
is  easily  made,  and  occasionally  quite  as  easily 
lost ; where  questionable  methods  of  winning  for- 
tunes are  frequently  employed  and  go  unrebuked. 
Noting  this  last  simply  to  assert  that  the  stand- 
ard of  business  morality  is  quite  as  high  in  Wall 
Street  as  elsewhere,  we  hasten  to  assure  those 
who  fortunately  may  not  have  made  the  experi- 
ment that  the  making  of  money  in  Wall  Street — 
that  is,  by  speculation — is  very  serious  business. 
The  longer  one  tries  it,  the  more  serious  it  be- 
comes. Every  dollar  that  ninety-nine  per  cent, 
of  the  people  who  speculate  in  stocks  succeed  iu 
making,  they  earn.  The  earning  may  not  pro- 
duce time-honored  moisture  upon  the  face,  but 
it  is  nevertheless  attended  by  much  labor — labor 
that  knits  the  brow,  puzzles  the  mind,  and  very 
often  pulls  hard  upon  the  heartstrings. 

From  the  very  nature  of  its  work  the  prevailing 
tone  in  Wall  Street  is  serious.  The  boy  who  be- 
gins his  business  life  there  at  once  accepts  grave 
responsibilities.  He  is  burdened  with  wealth,  the 
property  of  others  ; and,  above  all,  he  must  be  at- 
tentive, alert,  and  accurate  in  every  detail.  The 
cultivation  of  these  traits  in  the  average  lad  of 
fourteen  is  no  easy  task,  especially  for  the  pupil. 
The  serious  side  of  this  sort  of  life  widens  with 
years,  if  the  pace  and  the  sordidness  of  the  sur- 
roundings do  not  kill  ambition,  and  precipitate 
the  victim  into  a state  of  dejected  resignation. 
Wall  Street  turns  quickly  from  all  these  sombre 
phases  of  its  existence  to  laugh.  Its  needs,  in 
fact,  craves  the  reaction.  The  tension  must  be 
relaxed  now  and  then,  or  there  would  be  little 
hope  for  those  who  are  forever  spurring  them- 
selves. What  does  Wall  Street  find  to  laugh  at? 
Rarely  at  itself,  because  it  cannot  see  itself  as 
others  do,  nor  perceive  its  own  ludicrous  foibles. 
Wall  Street  has  always  laughed  most  heartily  at 
its  own  wits.  In  the  distribution  of  those  com- 
paratively few  genial  souls  whose  entire  duty  to 
their  fellows  seems  to  be  discharged  by  the  smiles 
they  provoke,  Providence  has  been  liberal  to 
Wall  Street.  At  the  moment,  however,  there  is 
a hiatus  in  the  blessing,  for  the  Stock  Exchange 
community  is  without  a single  member  worthy  to 
be  spoken  of  in  the  same  breath  with  the  late  la- 
mented W.  R.  Travers  or  “ Larry  ” Jerome.  Less- 
er lights,  too,  have  been  extinguished,  either  by 
death  or  adversity,  so  that  the  fun  of  Wall  Street, 
like  its  business,  has  been  narrowed  down  iu  a 
most  melancholy  manner.  But  human  nature  is 


the  same  in  its  precincts 
that  it  ever  has  been,  and 
certain  of  its  manifesta- 
tions are  well  worth  noting. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  to 
be  noted  that  there  is  a 
touch  of  humor  in  the 
very  character  of  the  spec- 
ulation on  the  Stock  Ex- 
change. Imagine  for  a 
moment  a person  buying  a 
horse,  a house,  or  a piano 
off  hand,  and  for  which  he 
has  no  use,  simply  because 
some  one  whispers  to 
him  that  the  market  price 
of  horses,  of  houses,  or  of 
pianos  is  going  to  advance 
forthwith ! You  will  in- 
voluntarily exclaim  that 
the  friends  of  such  a per- 
son should  promptly  take 
his  body  and  estate  in  hand 
under  process  of  law.  Yet 
hundreds  of  men  are  mak- 
ing precisely  similar  trans- 
actions every  day  on  the 
Stock  Exchange.  Except 
in  the  most  general  and 
casual  way,  they  care  no- 
thing for  the  merit  or  de- 
merit of  the  securities  they 
buy  or  sell.  The  majority 
of  them  would  feel  very 
much  aggrieved  if  you 
should  venture  to  tell  them 
S8S,  Supplement.]  this,  but  their  protesta- 
tions would  not  alter  the 
fact.  That  majority  buys 
or  sells,  as  the  ease  may  be,  because  each  in- 
dividual believes  or  hopes  that  others  will 
soon  be  induced  to  act  upon  the  same  con- 
siderations that  influence  him.  He  risks  thou- 
sands of  dollars  upon  a sentiment  that  may 
vanish  in  a second,  or  upon  possibilities  of  the 
real  value  of  which  he  is  ignorant.  Of  course 
there  are  those  who  study  the  general  business 
outlook  very  carefully,  and  many  who  arrive  at 
sound  conclusions  regarding  the  future  of  prices 
upon  the  Stock  Exchange,  but  it  is  rarely  that 
even  such  a one  reaps  the  reward  of  his  foresight 
and  judgment.  Why?  Because  every  one  of 
them  is  swayed  by  the  sentiment  of  the  hour,  by 
the  incidents  of  to-day  that  so  frequently  are  at 
variance  with  the  real  tendency  of  events,  and  by 
the  thousand  and  one  hints,  points,  and  confi- 
dences that  almost  invariably  side-track  those 
who  listen  to  them. 

From  this  reference  to  the  wide  divergence  be- 
tween actual  business  and  a large  proportion  of 
the  ventures  made  on  the  Stock  Exchange,  we 
come  naturally  to  the  susceptibility  and  credulity 
of  the  people  who  make  them.  YVith  all  respect 
to  the  keenness  of  Wall  Street,  and  with  reluc- 
tance in  attacking  a popular  tradition  in  its  favor, 
candor  compels  the  assertion  that  there  is  no- 
thing too  absurd  for  Wall  Street  to  believe.  It 
may  not  incorporate  its  erroneous  beliefs  in  its 
creed,  but  it  is  safe  to  say  that  no  report  or  ru- 
mor ever  put  in  circulation  in  Wall  Street  was 
without  some  effect  upon  prices.  The  very  sen- 
sitiveness of  the  fortune-hunters  renders  them  an 
easy  prey  to  the  most  malicious  as  well  as  the 
most  audacious  rumor-monger.  If  the  reason  for 
that  sensitiveness  were  looked  for,  it  would  doubt- 
less be  found  in  a conviction  of  which  few  are 
consciohs,  yet  which  all  may  discover  upon  analy- 
sis, that  their  hopes  of  fortune  are  not  based  upon 
business  principles,  but  upon  “ points,”  upon  de- 
ductions from  premises  that  may  be  all  wrong, 
and  finally  upon  their  own  credulity.  Probably 
Mr.  Jav  Gould  has  utilized  that  trait  in  others 
more  successfully  than  any  one  that  has  had  to 
do  with  the  street  in  a large  way.  He  has  been 
charged  with  deception.  Hi-*  skill  consists  in 
letting  people  deceive  themselves,  and  he  does  it 
in  a way  that  compels  admiration,  and  would,  if 
his  methods  were  better  understood,  win  him  an 
exalted  place  among  American  humorists.  It  is 
not  what  Mr.  Gould  tells  people  that  causes  them 
to  sometimes  regret  their  acquaintance  with  him, 
but  what  they  infer  from  their  conversations  with 
him.  The  best  example  of  his  work  in  this  line 
was  iu  the  early  part  of  1884.  He  was  the  ob- 
ject of  a good  many  attacks  in  the  market,  the 
most  serious  one  of  which  credited  him  with 


heavy  sales  of  the  securities  he  was  known  to  be 
most  largely  interested  in.  Forthwith  he  invited 
three  or  four  of  his  most  intimate  associates  to 
take  a look  at  his  securities.  They  accepted,  and 
for  two  or  three  days  the  newspapers  fairly  teem- 
ed with  accounts  of  the  great  amounts  of  securi- 
ties that  his  tin  boxes  contained.  Wall  Street 
was  apparently  convinced  that  Mr.  Gould  was  a 
bull  on  the  situation,  and  that  he  was  not  a seller  of 
stocks.  The  first  inference  was  a fair  enough  one; 
sinceit  was  based  upon  his  large  ownership  of  secu- 
rities, but  the  last  was  unwarranted.  Still  only  two 
people  of  any  prominence  seemed  to  grasp  the 
situation  rightly.  One  operator  who  has  outlived 
many  of  his  generation  remarked,  laconically,  of 
the  exhibit,  “So  much  the  more  to  sell,”  while 
another  astute  member  of  the  Stock  Exchange 
has  contended  ever  since  that  Mr.  Gould  can  nev- 
er use  his  tin  boxes  as  a bull  card  again  until  he 
can  show  them  empty.  This  view  has  gradually 
been  making  headway  in  the  street. 

Perhaps  Mr.  Gould  never  appeared  at  better  ad- 
vantage as  a humorist  than  when  he  related  to  a 
legislative  committee  how  he  had  built  the  Union 
Pacific  Company  up  until  it  was  able  to  pay  divi- 
dends, and  in  consequence  the  number  of  stock- 
holders had  increased  from  thirty  or  forty  to 
6000  or  7000,  many  of  whom,  he  added,  were 
widows  and  orphans.  The  time  those  widows 
and  orphans  have  had  since  he  unloaded  upon 
them  and  left  others  to  build  up  the  property 
again  is  not  suggestive  of  merriment.  The  tran- 
sition from  Mr.  Gould’s  exploits  to  the  grim  hu- 
mor of  his  most  intimate  associate,  the  Hon. 
Russell  Sage,  is  natural.  Mr.  Sage  is  a philoso- 
pher, and  he  is  also  an  economist  iu  the  literal 
sense  of  the  word.  The  street  has  poked  fun 
at  him  on  this  last  account  from  time  immemo- 
rial. He  accepts  it  all  in  a spirit  that  proves 
he  is  entitled  to  the  distinction  we  have  accorded 
him  first.  Mr.  Sage’s  good-nature  is  sometimes 
impulsive.  He  was  once  relating  to  a couple  of 
friends  the  financial  misfortunes  that  had  over- 
taken a corporation  in  which  he  was  largely  in- 
terested, and  concluded,  apologetically,  “ But  pov- 
erty is  no  crime.” 

A newspaper  skit  relates  that  a father  informs 
his  wife  and  daughter  that  a “ pointer  ” to  buy  a 
certain  stock  was  given  to  a prospective  son-in-law 
by  the  Hon.  Russell  Sage,  ami  that  the  stock 
has  gone  down  out  of  sight.  “ And  he  is  ruin- 
ed ?”  gasps  the  fiancee.  “ Oh  no !”  says  the  father, 
proudly ; “ he  ‘ coppered  ’ the  old  man.”  It  should 
be  noted  that  none  of  this  irreverence  seems  to 
annoy  Mr.  Sage.  He  has  outlived  in  years  and 
in  pocket  several  generations — -for  a generation 
in  Wall  Street  is  not  a very  long  time — of  scoff- 
ers. They  have  had  their  fun  at  his  expense — 
not  in  a financial  sense — and  dropped  down  out 
of  sight ; but  he  is  still  there,  and  the  coins  they 
have  ceased  playing  with  continue,  as  of  old,  to  flow 
clinking  into  his  ample  and  well-tilled  coffers. 

Collin  Armstrong. 

New  York,  Saturday,  Xoveinber  30,  1SS9. 


A USEFUL  PRESENT. 

Thk  Safe-Deposit  and  Registering  Bank.  See 
advertisement  ou  third-cover  page. — [Adv.] 


JUST  the  thing  for  a holiday  present. 

To  UE  Haitv  Play  “Halma.” 

This  truly  fascinating  and  charming  game  well  de- 
serve* its  universal  popularity. 

“Halma”  entertains  the  young  and  old  nlike,  and 
can  be  learned  iu  live  minutes. 

The  Rkv.  Howard  Cuosuv,  LL.D.,  says: 

“ * Halma  ’ is  a very  favorite  game  iu  my  family.  It 
creates  an  enthusiasm  beyond  any  other  game.  It 
has  enough  skill  iu  it  to  make  amusement  healthy  and 
improving." 

“Halma”  will  be  sent  free  to  any  address  ou  re- 
ceipt of  one  dollar. 

E.  f.  Hokum  an,  Publisher,  80  and  82  William  St.,  N.  Y. 
— [Adc.]  


Cornell's  Benzoin  Soap.— Best  skin  and  complex- 
ion soap  iu  the  world.  All  druggists.  25  cts.— [Adc.] 


Blair's  Pills —Great  English  Gout  and  Rheumatic 
Remedy.  Sure,  Prompt,  and  Effective.  At  druggists. 
-[Adc.]  __ 


All  lovers  of  the  delicacies  of  the  table  use  Angos- 
tura Bitters  to  secure  a good  digestion.— [Adv.] 

Dr.  Lyon's  Prrfk.ot  Tooth  Powukr.  Whitens  the 
teeth  and  purifies  the  breath.  25  cents.— [A dr.  1 


Thk  Best  Worm  Lozenges  for  Children  are  Brown's 
Vermifuge  Comfits,  25c.  a box.— [Adc.] 


SOLID  SILVER  FORKS  AND 
SPOONS. 

In  the  sale  of  solid  silver  forks  and  spoons 
this  house  endeavors  to  offer  advantages  which 
uo  intending  buyer  can  afford  to  overlook. 

The  patterns  are  such  as  meet  the  present 
advancing  taste  for  purer  outlines  and  more  con- 
sistent, and  less  ambitious,  decoration.  They 
are  artistic  without  in  any  degree  losing  their 
character  of  practical  fitness  for  use.  Patterns 
crowded  with  over-refined,  highly  elaborated  dec- 
oration are  avoided,  in  the  belief  that  such  dec- 
oration, though  it  may  he  beautiful  in  itself,  does 
not  find  its  proper  field  in  objects  of  this  class. 

Great  regard  is  paid  to  the  perfect  finish  of  all 
work.  This  is  a point  in  which  buyers  arc,  as  a 
rule,  not  sufficiently  discriminative.  Some  dies 
are  much  better  cut  than  others,  and  produce 
far  better,  clearer  work.  In  all  these  matters 
we  pay  strict  attention  to  the  niceties  of  detail 
that  are  necessary  to  a perfect  result. 

Prices  are  at  a fixed  rate  per  ounce  for  any 
number  of  pieces,  from  one  half  dozen  upward. 
This,  in  connection  with  the  further  fact  that  the 
same  patterns  may  be  obtained  at  any  future 
date,  enables  buyers  to  form  complete  sets  grad- 
ually, by  purchasing  in  modest  quantities  from 
time  to  time. 

A clear  statement  of  weights,  by  which  buyers 
may  know  exactly  what  they  are  getting  for  their 
money.  Good  weights,  that  supply  metal  enough 
to  insure  the  stiffness  and  durability  of  the  arti- 
cles, are  recommended  in  all  cases.  Cheapness, 
secured  by  light  weights  in  the  beginning,  is 
dearness  in  the  end. 

The  engraving  of  initials  is  done  with  special 
care  in  the  most  artistic  style.  It  is  without 
charge  when  consisting  of  not  more  than  three 
letters  on  each  piece. 

Full  size  photographic  illustrations  of  fifteen 
patterns,  with  statements  of  weights  and  prices, 
will  be  sent  on  application.  Orders  from  a dis- 
tance for  any  number  of  pieces,  from  a single 
teaspoon  to  a full  outfit  chest,  will  be  attended 
to  with  care.  — Theodore  B.  Starr,  206  Fifth 
Avenue,  fronting  Madison  Square,  1126  Broad- 
way, between  25th  and  26th  Streets,  New  York. 
—[Adv.] 


THE  LIMITED  FAST  MAIL. 

The  Union  Pacific  Railway,  the  Overland 
Route,  has  just  put  on  a Limited  Fast  Mail  Train 
to  carry  the  United  States  mail  between  Council 
Bluffs  and  San  Francisco  and  Portland.  This 
daily  Fast  Mail  train  will  carry  a limited  number 
of  passengers,  and  iu  addition  to  the  United 
States  Mail  Cars,  aud  a baggage  car,  will  be  com- 
posed of  a Pullman  Palace  Sleeper  and  Pullman 
Dining-Car  for  Portland,  and  a Pullman  Sleep- 
ing-Car for  San  Francisco,  thus  accommodating 
a limited  number  of  passengers. 

The  sleepers  and  the  diner  will  run  through 
from  Chicago,  via  the  Chicago  & North-Western 
Railway.  Only  first-class  tickets  will  be  honored 
on  this  train. 

This  train,  with  its  connections,  makes  the  ex- 
traordinary time  of  107  hours,  New  York  to  San 
Francisco,  and  104  hours  to  Portland. 

As  accommodations  are  limited,  early  applica- 
tion for  same  should  be  made  to  the  Union  Pa- 
cific Agents  in  New  York,  St.  Louis,  Cincinnati, 
Chicago,  or  to  E.  L.  Lomax,  General  Passenger 
Agent,  Omaha,  Neb. — [Adv.] 


ADVICE  TO  MOTHERS. 

Mb*.  Winslow’s  Soothing  Strut  should  always  lie 
used  for  children  teething.  It  soothes  the  child,  soft- 
ens the  gums,  allays  all  pain,  cures  wind  colic,  and  is 
the  best  remedy  for  diarrhoea.  25c.  a bottle.— [Adc.] 


BROWN’S  HOUSEHOLD  PANACEA, 

“The  Great  Pain  Reliever,”  cures  . 
Cramps,  colic,  colds ; nil  pains.  25  cts.  a bottle. -[Adc.] 


A leading  New  York  chemist  says:  “Every  nurs- 
ing woman  should  use  Nicholsou’s  Liquid  Bread.  It 
has  no  eqnal  in  the  market.”  It  can  be  obtained  of 
your  grocer  or  druggist. — [Adc.] 


The  fountain  of  perpetual  youth  was  one  of  the 
dreams  of  autiquity.  It  has  been  well-nigh  realized 
iu  Ayer's  Sarsaparilla,  which  purifies  the  blood,  gives 
vitality  to  all  the  bodily  functions,  aud  thns  restores 
to  age  much  of  the  vigor  and  freshness  of  youth. — 
[Adc.] 


THE  KODAK  CAMERA. 


Price.  No.  i Kodak,  $25.00—  Loaded  for 
100  Pictures,  2',  in.  diam.  Reloading 
with  new  transparent  film,  $2.50. 
Price,  No.  2 Kodak,  $32.50— Loaded  for 
60  Pictures,  3i  in.  diam.  Reloading, 
$2.50. 


“ Ton  press  the  button , - - 

we  do  the  rest.” 

OR  YOU  CAN  DO  IT  YOURSELF. 

The  only  camera  that  anybody  can  use  without  instructions.  As  con- 
venient to  carry  as  an  ordinary  field-glass.  World-wide  success. 

The  Kodak  is  for  sale  by  all  Photo  stock  dealers . Send  for  the  Primer,  free. 

The  Eastman  Dry  Plate  and  Film  Co., 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 
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JV  AMSTERDAM.— By  T.  de  Thulstrup. 
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“THIS  IS  ONE  OF  YOUR  TRICKS,  WILLI 8— ONE  OF  YOUR  VILE  PRACTICAL  JOKES.” 


The 


(THE  ACTION  PASSES  IN  BOSTON  ) 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  Roberi 


; the  Chore  woman. 


. if*"  many  proofs  of  an  afternoon’s  slioppi 

: J f ailas  and  arms,  appears  at  the  door  of  the  ladies’  room, 
° rOIR'  u ,Pulj*lc  ^,a^<  and  studies  the  interior  with  a sean 
setter  'cn  develops  a few  suburban  shoppers  scattered  ovc 
in  ,i  *’  w. . meir  bags  and  packages,  and  two  or  three  old  1 
urdav  Ift m&-chairs.  The  chorewoman  is  going  about  with  i 
of  the  nl«  n^°n  an<*  moP>  anc*  profiting  by  the  disoccup 
nresaoif  .aCG  -II  l^le  *,our  between  the  departures  of  two  gres 
’ wipe  up  the  floor.  She  passes  near  the  door  > 
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Albany  Depot. 


jfarcc. 

BY  W.  D.  HOWELLS. 

Mrs.  Roberts  is  standing,  and  Mrs.  Roberts  appeals  to  her  in  the 
anxiety  which  her  failure  to  detect  the  object  of  her  search  has 
awakened:  “Oh,  I was  just  looking  for  my  husband.  He  was  to 
meet  me  here  at  ten  minutes  past  three ; but  there  don’t  seem  to 
be  any  gentlemen." 

The  Chorewoman:  “Mem?” 

Mrs.  Roberts : “ I was  just  looking  for  my  husband.  He  was  to 
meet  me  here  at  ten  minutes  past  three;  but  there  don’t  seem  to 
be  anv  gentleman.  You  haven’t  happened  to  notice — ” 

The  ( 'horeu  oman  : “ There's  a gentleman  over  there  beyant,  read- 
in’,  that’s  just  come  in.  He  seemed  to  be  lukun’  for  somebody.” 
She  applies  the  mop  to  the  floor  close  to  Mrs.  Roberts’s  skirts. 
Mrs.  Roberts , bending  to  the  right  and  to  the  left,  and  then, 


by  standing  on  tiptoe,  catching  sight  of  a hat  round  a pillar; 
“ Then  it’s  Mr.  Roberts,  of  course.  I'll  just  go  right  over  to  him." 
Thank  you  ever  so  much.  Don’t  disturb  yourself!”  She  picks 
her  way  round  the  area  of  damp  left  by  the  mop,  and  approaches 
the  hat  from  behind.  “ It  is  you,  Edward  ! What  a horrid  idea 
I had ! I was  just  going  to  touch  your  hat  from  behind,  for  fun  . 
but  I kept  myself  from  it  in  time.” 

Roberts,  looking  up  with  a dazed  air  from  the  magazine  in  his 
hand  : “ Why,  what  would  have  happened  ?” 

Mrs.  Roberts:  “Oh,  you  know  it  mightu’t  have  been  you,'' 

Roberts:  “But  it  teas  I.” 

Mrs.  Roberts:  “Yes,  I know;  and  I was  perfectly  sure  of  it  ,• 

( Continued  on  page  1009,  Supplement,) 
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HOWELLS’S  NEW  YORK  STORY. 

A GREAT  NOVEL.  (Just  Published.) 

Never,  certainly.  has  Mr.  Howki.ls  wi  it'en  more  biiiliantlv,  more 
elearlv,  inore  firmlv,  or  more  uttnu-rively  than  in  A Hazard  of 
Aew  Jot-tunes,  says  the  Aon  York  Trihum  ; and  it  gives  two 
main  reasons  lor  this  profound  praise  as  follows : 

HEROIC  CHARACTERS. 

In  A Hazard  of  Xt>r  Fnrtums  Mr.  Howells  employs  the  hero- 
in element  as  lie  has  never  done  helore... Ho  deals  here  with 
the  play  of  strong  emotions  and  great  passions. 

A NEW  DEPARTURE 

No  one  van  eomplaiu  that  in  his  last  story  Mr.  Howells  has 
taken  his  type  from  the  enmmonplueo.  He  has  brought  to- 
gether sueh  a gallery  of  odd  and  strongly  differentiated  elntrac- 
ters  as  eould  perhaps  he  found  in  no  other  eitvon  the  continent. 

A HAZARD  OK  NEW  KORTl'XES.  A Novel.  Bv  William 
I)kax  Howells.  Popular  Edition.  lUnstrated  by  W.A.  Rogers. 
8 vo,  Paper,  75  vents. 
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A NEW  SERIAL  STORY 

BY  THOMAS  A.  JANVIER. 


“THE  AZTEC  TREASURE-HOUSE,” 
a romance  of  Mexico,  will  be  bey  an  in  the  next  number  of  Harper’s 
Weekly,  and  will  be  continued  from  week  to  week  throuyhout  the 
early  part  of  next  year. 

'1  he  story  is  one  of  remarkable  oriyinallty  and  /tower,  and  is  filed 
to  take  its  /dace  in  the  front  rank  of  the  imayinatire  literature  of 
oar  time. 

It  will  be  appropriately  illustrated  by  Frederic  Remington. 


HARPER’S  BAZAR  .Vo.  52  published  this  week,  will  he  the 
Christmas  A amber.  A brilliant  s/teeial  cover,  a superb  colored 
Sup/dement  by  C.  S.  ReINHART,  entitled 

‘ GATHERING  MISTLETOE,” 

and  a lovely  donble-pnye picture.  “ Ho,  for  the  Christinas  Tree  I"  by 
Rosina  Emmet  Sherwood,  are  amour/  the  chat-winy  Christmas 
natures.  Other  beautiful  illustrations  are  furnished  by  W.  A. 
Rogers  and  Alice  Hairier.  The  Christmas  stories  are  In/  Marion 
Harland  and  Mary  E.  Wilkins,  while  Hkxekiaii  Bittkrwortii 
and  Harriet  Prescott  Spofford  contribute  timely  /stems. 


THE  MESSAGE. 

IF  the  nation  be  happy  which  has  no  annals,  our 
happiness  may  be  inferred  from  the  President's 
message.  He  describes  peace  abroad,  and  an  over- 
flowing Treasury  and  tranquillity  at  home.  The 
message  is  as  tranquil  as  its  tale,  and  no  uninformed 
reader  would  conclude  from  its  placidity  that  under 
its  quiet  allusions  lie  differences  of  opinion  which 
will  arouse  the  country  into  stormy  discussion.  On 
the  three  or  four  questions  which  are  generally  felt 
to  be  of  paramount  importance — the  tariff,  civil  ser- 
vice reform,  pensions,  and  a national  election  law  — 
the  message  states  moderately  the  general  Republican 
policy. 

The  President  would  revise  the  tariff  in  the  inter- 
est of  protection;  he  would  have  a service  pension; 
he  would  institute  some  kind  of  national  supervision 
of  Congressional  elections;  and  he  would  limit  civil 
service  reform  to  the  enforcement  of  the  present  law. 
Also  he  would  grant  aid  to  education  in  the  South- 
ern States  under  certain  conditions,  designed  to  pre- 
vent pauperization  of  the  States  in  that  direction. 
His  mention  of  these  subjects  consists  mainly  of  ex- 
pressions of  opinion,  and  not  specific  recommenda- 
tions of  methods  nor  arguments  in  elucidation  of  his 
views.  In  regard  to  Congressional  elections,  lie 
thinks  that  the  end  might  he  secured  by  an  extension 
of  the  present  laws  rather  than  by  new  schemes  like 
the  Chandler  or  Sherman  plan.  His  approval  of 
service  pensions  extends  to  those  persons  who  served 
in  the  army,  and  who.  being  dependent  upon  their 
daily  labor,  are  now  disabled.  Secretary  Noble  takes 
the  same  ground,  and  asks  the  sum  of  21 0.252  for 
pensions  next  year,  against  8SS. 275,11:1  2S  for  last 
year,  which  was  an  increase  of  89.490.251  96  upon 
the  preceding  year.  The  next  demand  will  he  prob- 
ably 8lOO.OUO.OUO.  In  this  proposition  of  an  enor- 
mously increasing  pension  fund  there  is  the  material 
of  resolute  differences  of  opinion,  without  the  least 
difference  of  patriotic  feeling  or  of  gratitude  to  the 
soldiers  of  the  Union. 

The  message  will  not  awaken  party  enthusiasm,  and 
it  does  not  indicate  leadership.  It  is  a plain  and  de- 
tailed account  of  the  national  situation,  but  it  is  the 
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story  of  a faithful  clerk  rather  than  of  a statesman. 
But,  none  the  less,  its  picture  of  peace  and  prosperity 
at  the  close  of  the  centennial  year  is  very  gratifying, 
and  leaves  only  the  wish  that  the  national  honesty, 
intelligence,  and  courage  may  be  such  as  to  deal 
wisely  with  the  grave  problems  which  even  peace  and 
prosperity  present. 


A BRISK  AND  ENTERTAINING  REPORT. 

The  remark  which  is  made  by  unfriendly  critics 
with  suspicious  reiteration  that  civil  service  reform 
is  dead,  is  summarily  disposed  of  by  the  sixth  annual 
report  of  the  Commission,  which  was  promptly  sub- 
mitted to  the  President  at  the  opening  of  Congress. 
It  is  not  a long  document,  and  it  is  exceedingly  crisp 
and  animated,  supplying  full  information,  knocking 
over  the  regulation  objections,  and,  above  all,  show- 
ing an  aggressive  spirit,  which  is  one  of  the  most  un- 
mistakable signs  of  the  vigor  of  the  reform.  The  oth- 
er day  the  Boston  and  Cambridge  associations  enter- 
tained Commissioner  Roosevelt  at  dinner.  There 
was  capital  speaking.  The  tone  of  the  Commission- 
er's speech  was  exceedingly  stimulating,  and  Profess- 
or Norton,  president  of  the  Cambridge  association, 
said,  very  truly,  at  the  end  of  the  feast,  “ Really,  this 
does  not  look  like  the  dinner  of  a declining  cause.” 
Neither  does  the  sixth  report  seem  to  he  the  last  dying 
speech  and  confession  of  reform,  but  it  merrily  ex- 
poses the  humbug  of  the  common  sneers  at  the  re- 
formed system,  and  makes  a conclusive  argument 
for  it  by  telling  the  simple  truth. 

It  will  perhaps  amaze  the  reader  who  supposes 
that  no  progress  has  been  achieved  to  learn  from  the 
opening  sentences  of  the  report  that  the  classified 
service  now  includes  about  28,000  government  em- 
ployes. That  is  to  say,  of  the  employes  in  the  ser- 
vice of  the  people,  nearly  a fourth  in  point  of  num- 
bers, and  about  half  in  point  of  importance,  reckon- 
ing by  salaries,  are  now  appointed,  not  as  the  choice 
of  political  leaders  and  committees,  but  because  they 
are  deemed  upon  examination  to  be  honest  and  capa- 
ble servants  of  all  the  people.  For  a reform  which 
is  stone-dead,  and  already  offensive  in  the  nostrils  of 
every  machine  professional  politician  in  the  country, 
this  is  a rather  lively  report.  If  Mr.  Jenckes,  the 
father  of  the  movement,  could  return  to  view  the 
situation,  he  would  rejoice  for  many  reasons,  hut  for 
none  more  certainly  than  the  aggressive  tone  of 
which  we  have  spoken.  The  Commission,  in  view 
of  the  great  increase  of  the  service,  and  of  its  conse- 
quent labors,  asks  for  an  increase  of  assistance,  and 
consequently  of  the  appropriation,  justly  remarking 
that  while  there  may  he  a difference  of  opinion  in 
regal’d  to  the  law,  there  can  lie  none  in  regal’d  to  the 
duty  of  enforcing  it  properly  while  it  .remains  a law. 

All  its  requests  are  most  reasonable,  and  it  asks 
nothing  which  a majority  in  Congress  friendly  to 
reform  would  not  willingly  grant.  The  report  is 
one  of  the  best  and  most  trenchant  reform  docu- 
ments, from  its  authoritative  statements  and  its 
sharp  retorts.  Irrelevant  quesiions  at  examinations, 
it  says,  are  most  properly  condemned.  But  nobody 
can  condemn  them  more  heartily  than  the  Commis- 
sion, and  no  questions  can  he  more  irrelevant 
than  such  inquiries  in  examinations  for  clerks  and 
letter-carriers  as  how  they  voted  at  the  last  elec- 
tion. If  the  opponents  of  the  law  in  Congress  will 
show  the  same  readiness  to  attack  the  law  and  the 
reform  which  the  Commission  displays  in  defending 
them,  it  would  be  of  the  greatest  service,  provided 
that  the  spirit,  intelligence,  good  sense,  and  courage 
of  the  Commission  should  animate  the  friends  of  re- 
form upon  the  floor. 


THE  PEOPLE'S  DEPARTMENT. 

It  is  the  Post-office  which  brings  every  community 
in  the  country  into  direct  contact  with  the  national 
government,  and  in  the  operations  of  no  other  de- 
partment is  everybody  so  immediately  and  visibly 
interested.  On  the  1st  of  July  there  were  58.599 
post-offices ; the  number  of  employes  in  them  is  more 
than  150,000,  and  the  gross  expenditure  ending  with 
next  June  is  estimated  by  the  late  Postmaster-Gen- 
eral Dickinson  at  nearly  867.000, 000.  When  the  de- 
partment was  organized  the  total  expenditure  was 
about  890,000.  The  Post-office  Department  lias 
wholly  outgrown  its  present  organization,  which  con- 
fines and  incapacitates  it  as  swaddling-clothes  embar- 
rass a grown  child.  At  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
Reform  League,  Mr.  R.  H.  Dana,  of  Boston,  submit- 
ted an  admirable  paper  upon  the  subject,  recommend- 
ing as  the  basis  of  reorganization  a system  of  postal 
districts.  Mr.  DICKINSON,  in  a paper  published  at 
the  same  time,  made  the  same  recommendation,  as 
the  result  of  his  experience  at  the  head  of  the  depart- 
ment, and  now  Postmaster-Geucral  WanamaKER  fol- 
lows with  a strong  recommendation  of  the  same  plan. 

He  says,  in  effect,  that  the  incessant  detail  of  duty 
for  the  Postmaster  General  is  so  overwhelming  that 
it  is  impossible  for  any  man  to  perform  it  properly, 
and  that  the  imperfect  performance  deprives  the  Post- 
master-General of  all  opportunity  of  doing  anything 
hut  the  routine  duty,  which  could  he  as  well  dis- 
charged otherwise.  lie  suggests,  therefore,  the  ap- 


pointment of  a Fourth  Assistant  Postmaster-General, 
or  General  Manager,  to  be  in  direct  charge  of  the 
railway  mail,  the  foreign  mail,  the  money-order,  regis- 
try, and  supply  divisions,  and  the  Dead-letter  Office, 
all  of  which  have  now  only  a nominal  supervision. 
This  officer  should  he  appointed  for  ten  years,  at  a 
salary  of  ten  thousand  dollars,  and  be  removable  for 
cause.  The  country  should  be  divided  into  twenty- 
six  postal  districts,  each  to  be  under  the  charge  of  a 
supervisor,  who  should  be  thoroughly  informed 
about  every  office  in  his  district,  and  should  serve 
us  a local  intermediary  with  Washington.  These 
are  suggestions  which  go  at  once  to  the  point,  espe- 
cially in  view  of  the  Postmaster-General's  statement 
that  the  constant  change  in  the  higher  posts  of  the 
department  and  the  constant  education  of  new  men 
necessarily  unsettle  the  service.  The  measures  that 
he  suggests  in  connection  with  a system  of  removals 
involving  the  minimum  of  official  change  would 
tend  to  reconstruct  the  postal  department,  and  trans- 
form it  from  a huge  political  asylum  into  a great, 
economical,  and  well-ordered  business. 

This  is  not  to  deny  the  general  efficiency  of  the 
present  postal  service,  of  which  everybody  is  aware. 
But  the  same  or  even  greater  efficiency  would  he  se- 
cured by  the  change,  with  very  much  greater  thrift 
and  satisfaction.  Moreover,  the  morale  of  the  ser- 
vice would  be  immensely  heightened  by  the  con- 
sciousness that  the  tenure  of  place  was  good  conduct, 
and  not  personal  favor,  while  the  interference  of 
office-holders  in  elections,  which  is  peculiarly  dis- 
tasteful to  self-respecting  Americans,  would  be  abol- 
ished. These  suggestions  of  the  Postmaster-General 
are  more  worthy  of  attention  as  the  criticism  of  a 
practical  and  successful  business  man  upon  the  tra- 
ditional methods  of  transacting  the  public  business. 
One  of  those  methods  he  incidentally  mentions  in 
the  statement  that  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1889,  the  number  of  changes  of  postmasters  was 
20,030,  or  more  than  a third  of  the  whole  force.  Of 
these  changes  8854  were  on  resignations  and  7853  on 
removals.  Resignations  generally  may  be  accounted 
as  removals,  so  that  of  the  20,030  changes  there  are 
16,707  removals,  while  the  remaining  3,323  are  ex- 
plained hv  deaths  and  new  offices.  This  shows  the 
removal  of  more  tliau  a quarter  of  the  whole  number 
of  postmasters  in  a single  year.  The  Postmaster- 
General  truly  says  that  such  unsettlement  of  the  ser- 
vice cannot  be  beneficial.  The  new  Congress  could 
not  do  better  than  to  provide  for  a timely  and  re- 
sonable  reorganization  of  the  Post-office. 


THE  ELECTRIC-WIRE  PERIL. 

Another  death  by  the  electric  wire  in  New  York, 
and  the  apparent  fact  that  the  Boston  fire  was  pro- 
duced by  it,  illustrate  once  more,  and  with  the  usual 
fatality,  the  peril  to  which  everybody  in  a city  entan- 
gled in  the  mesh  of  such  wires  is  exposed.  In  this 
situation  it  is  useful  to  recall  the  remarks  of  Mr. 
Alexander  Welsh,  an  assistant  of  Mr.  Edison,  and 
an  expert,  after  the  shocking  death  of  Feeks— re- 
marks which,  as  the  Evening  Post  truly  says,  are  not 
exaggerated,  when  read  after  the  death  of  Harris, 
whose  friends,  it  is  greatly  to  be  hoped,  will  bring  suit 
to  determine  whether  the  law  can  afford  no  protec- 
tion against  this  deadly  and  universal  peril: 

“ Wherever  you  see  the  big  white  electric  light,  with  its  carbons 
burning,  you  may  know  that  death  lurks  overhead.  Nearly  every 
wire  you  see  in  the  open  air  is  thick  enough  and  strong  enough  to 
curry  a death-dealing  current.  As  things  are  at  present,  there  is 
no  safety,  and  danger  lurks  all  around  us.  It  may  never  reach 
you,  or  you  may  go  on  for  years  unhurt,  but  when  the  moment 
comes  you  arc  killed  instantly.  You  may  touch  a wire  with  your 
finger,  and,  though  you  be  on  the  tenth  floor  of  a building,  you 
may  be  killed  instantly,  provided  that,  by  moisture  or  otherwise, 
the  floor  becomes  a conductor.  The  wire  you  touch  may  be  sim- 
ply bolding  up  a picture,  and  yet,  under  these  conditions,  in  con- 
nection with  an  iron  rafter  or  u hook  touching  some  hidden  plate, 
it  may  convey  a fatal  current.  There  is  no  knowing  when  you 
may  touch  the  current.  The  further  maintenance  of  the  overhead 
wires  in  their  present  condition  is  a menace  to  the  life  of  every- 
body in  New  York.  It  is  dangerous  to  touch  a wire  of  any  kiud, 
or  even  a metal  substance.  A man  ringing  a door-bell  or  leaning 
up  against  a lamp  post  might  be  struck  dead  any  instant.  It  is 
not  alone  the  eloelrie-liglit.  wires  that  may  kill  you.  Somewhere 
off  in  another  street,  perhaps  miles  away,  the  wind  has  blown  an 
are-light  wire  against  some  conductor,  and  the  danger  begins.” 

Iii  Cleveland,  Ohio,  the  people  seem  to  have  reach- 
ed the  conclusion  that  innocent  citizens  have  some 
rights  which  even  electric-light  companies  are  bound 
to  respect,  and  the  fire  department,  assisted  by  citi- 
zens, lias  been  cutting  down  the  poles  and  severing 
the  wires.  The  Boston  Herald,  pointing  out  the  en- 
velopment of  the  city  in  deadly  wires,  aud  the  care- 
lessness which  suffers  the  companies  to  endanger  the 
entire  population,  says  truly,  and  its  remark  is  as  ap- 
plicable to  New  York,  ‘ 11  our  go-as-you-please  methods 
of  electric  service,  interfering  with  each  other  in  ev- 
ery possible  manner,  are  thoroughly  anarchistic.” 
The  sit  uation  is  due  to  the  absorption  in  business  and 
the  good-humored  indifference  to  the  management  of 
public  affairs  which  lead  the  American  to  acquiesce 
in  the  farce  which  our  city  governments  usually  are. 
Here  is  New  York,  the  first  city  of  the  continent,  one 
of  the  three  or  four  great  cities  of  the  world,  full  of 
citizens  of  the  highest  character,  ability,  intelligence, 
and  training,  where  practically  every  man  can  vote, 
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and  its  municipal  administration  is  a parody  on  good 
government. 

If  that  be  the  rule,  it  is  not  surprising  that  com- 
munities pay  enormous  taxes  and  get  nothing  for 
them,  and  that  law  and  order  leagues  are  organ- 
ized to  take  care  that  the  laws  are  honestly  enforced 
by  the  officers  of  the  government,  and  to  prosecute 
them  for  violation  of  official  duty.  Here  in  New 
York  there  is  a Board  of  Control  which  has  super- 
vision of  electric  wires,  and  the  Grand  Jury  has  for- 
mally declared  it  to  be  both  grossly  negligent  and 
incompetent.  Now  the  reason  that  the  lives  of  citi- 
zens are  at  the  mercy  of  electric-light  companies  and 
their  wires  is  that  such  officers  as  the  Board  of  Con- 
trol are  selected  without  the  least  regard  for  their 
fitness.  When  they  are  elective,  the  great  mass  of 
citizens  vote  for  them  without  the  least  knowledge  of 
them,  and  simply  because  they  wear  the  party  label. 
When  they  are  appointive,  they  are  selected  because 
of  political  influence.  It  is  a tolerably  plain  propo- 
sition that  where  the  people  govern,  the  majority  is 
responsible  for  the  character  of  the  government.  It 
follows  that  the  community  has  the  kind  of  govern- 
ment that  it  wishes.  If  this  city  is  menaced  every 
moment  with  deadly  electric  wires,  it  is  because  it 
chooses  to  be  menaced.  It  is  too  lazy  or  too  busy  to 
care  to  protect  itself. 


THE  BEETHOVEN  MEMORIAL. 

Beethoven  was  born  in  Bonn  on  the  17th  of  December, 
1770,  and  the  citizens  of  that  town  have  led  in  the  organi- 
zation of  a society  in  Germauy  to  secure  the  house  in  which 
he  was  born,  and  to  maintain  it  perpetually  as  a memorial 
of  the  great  composer.  The  society  has  enrolled  famous 
European  notabilities  of  all  kinds  among  its  honorary 
members.  Among  them  are  Johannes  Brahms,  Max 
Bruch,  Nif.i.s  W.  Gadk,  Sir  George  Grove,  Sir  Charles 
Halle,  Dr.  Hermann  von  Helmholtz,  Count  von  Hocii- 
beru,  Franz  Lachner,  Carl  Rkinkckk,  Hans  Richter, 
Anton  Rubinstein,  Clara  Schumann,  C.  V.  Stanford, 
Alexander  W.  Thayer,  Giuseppe  Verdi,  and  Franz 
Wuellneh.  Mr.  Thayer  is  an  American  who,  after  a life 
of  research  and  study,  has  written  the  authoritative  Life 
of  Beethoven.  An  appeal  for  subscriptions  has  been  is- 
sued by  a committee  of  which  Joseph  Joachim  is  chair- 
man, and  Messrs.  Theodore  Thomas  and  Steinway  are 
preparing  a concert  in  aid  of  the  Beethoven  Home,  to  be 
given  in  New  York  in  December. 

The  house  has  beeu  bought,  and  it  will  be  made  a depos- 
itory of  manuscripts,  pictures,  busts,  and  relics  of  every 
kind.  This  is  a natural  and  beautiful  design.  In  the 
world  of  music  Beethoven  holds  almost  the  place  of 
Shakespeare  in  literature,  and  whatever  the  delight  in 
the  works  of  other  composers,  there  is  a transcendent  qual- 
ity in  his  which  is  supreme.  The  growth  of  his  fame  is 
remarkable.  There  are  those  still  living  and  active  who  re- 
call the  time  when  profession  of  admiration  for  Beethoven 
was  regarded  as  au  affectation  of  superiority  and  a pretence 
of  Boeing  beauty  in  formless  obscurity.  But  the  advance  of 
his  reputation  has  been  prodigious,  until  now  his  greater 
works  seem  to  be  as  secure  in  the  permanent  admiration 
of  the  world  as  those  of  all  other  genius  of  the  first  order. 

A concert  of  the  kind  proposed  will  have  peculiar  inter- 
est from  its  appeal  to  persoual  feeling.  To  the  imagination 
the  man  Beethoven  seems  to  be  secluded  in  gloomy  gran- 
deur. The  details  of  his  life  are  by  no  means  generally 
familiar,  and  this  movement  is  a pleasant  augury  of  a more 
intimate  friendly  acquaintance  with  his  career.  In  a city 
which  owes  so  much  to  the  musical  cultivation  and  liberal- 
ity of  his  countrymen,  and  to  their  interpretation  of  his 
music,  such  a concert  should  be  an  occasion  of  great  enthu- 
siasm. For  we  may  be  sure  that  nowhere  could  it  be  made 
more  adequate  and  satisfactory  than  by  the  combined  lead- 
ership in  the  enterprise  of  Mr.  Thomas  and  Mr.  Steinway. 


SPEAKER  REED. 

The  selection  of  Mr.  Reed  for  the  Speakership  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  lias  been  received  by  all  parties 
as  admirable.  Ho  has  been  long  the  Republican  leader ; he 
is  a man  of  high  character,  conceded  ability,  great  parlia- 
mentary experience  and  knowledge,  exceedingly  ready  and 
courageous,  and  of  strong  political  convictions.  If  to  these 
qualities  it  shall  appear  that  he  adds  urbanity  and  au  even 
temper  in  the  chair,  the  selection  will  justify  the  high  an- 
ticipations with  which  it  is  received. 

Mr.  Reed's  views  upon  protection  have  beeu  freely  stated 
by  him,  and  are  in  accord  in  principle  with  the  Republican 
platform.  Parliamentary  courtesy  will  probably  lead  him 
to  appoint  Mr.  McKinley,  of  Ohio,  his  chief  competitor  for 
the  Speakership,  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means.  Mr.  McKinley  was  the  author  of  the  platform, 
and  he  is  a protectionist  of  the  highest  school,  while  Mr. 
Reed,  as  a Maine  man,  may  share  the  New  England  Re- 
publican desire  for  a revision  of  the  tariff  to  obtain  certain 
raw  materials  at  a cost  which  will  uot  crush  manufactures. 
The  protectionist  majority  in  the  House,  however,  is  so 
small  that  the  New  England  feeling  in  regard  to  revision 
makes  very  decisive  action  upon  the  tariff  at  this  session 
uncertain,  if  not  improbable. 

The  Speaker  is  said  to  favor  a national  election  law  to 
affect  elections  in  the  Southern  States,  which  Mr.  Lodge, 
of  Massachusetts,  is  supposed  to  be  preparing.  If  the  re- 
port be  true,  it  is  evident  that  the  plan  will  have  the  sup- 
port of  the  ablest  Republicans  in  Congress.  Mr.  McKin- 
ley and  Senators  Hoar  and  Edmunds  are  understood  to 
favor  it.  This  fact  will  at  least  secure  the  ablest  presenta- 
tion of  the  argument  for  the  law'.  Mr.  Reed's  recent  pa- 
per upon  the  rules  of  the  House  showed  his  interest  in  the 
subject  and  his  mastery  of  it,  and  if  a storm  of  debate 
should  arise  over  the  uew  rules,  no  man  is  better  titted  to 
direct  it  than  Mr.  Speaker  Rf.ed.  His  speech  upon  taking 
the  chair  was  very  brief  aud  very  admirable;  in  lucid  and 
compact  expression  it  was  a model  for  such  speeches. 
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MR.  GLADSTONE  AT  MANCHESTER. 

Mr.  Gladstone,  at  eighty  years  of  age,  has  just  marie  a 
speech  at  Manchester,  in  which,  as  the  great  leader  of  a 
great  party,  he  detines  the  Liberal  policy.  In  doing  this 
he  evidently  dealt  severely  with  some  of  the  Unionist  lead- 
ers, and  this  fact  may  serve  to  show  that  he  assumes  their 
complete  separation  from  the  party.  The  Liberals  would 
have  remained  united,  he  thinks,  except  for  the  persoual 
ambition  of  some  Tories  and  their  allies,  who  desired  more 
to  form  a national  party  than  to  do  political  justice. 

That  is  a novel  view,  but  until  the  text  of  the  speech 
is  seen  it  is  hard  to  understand  that  this  theory  explains 
the  action  of  a man  like  Lord  Hartington,  who  is  the  real 
Liberal-Unionist  leuder.  His  convictions  seem  to  have 
been  perfectly  sincere,  duo  doubtless  iu  part  to  bin  aristo- 
cratic Whig  traditions  and  to  the  instincts  of  the  English 
landlord.  But  overpowering  political  ambition  does  not  ap- 
pear to  be  one  of  his  characteristics,  while  the  opportunity 
of  its  highest  gratification  is  believed  to  have  been  open  to 
him. 

Nevertheless  there  seems  at  this  distance  to  be  no  doubt, 
as  Mr.  Gladstone  says,  that  Ireland  is  the  leading  ques- 
tion iu  British  politics,  and  he  says  further  that  the  recent 
speeches  of  Lord  Salisbury  and  Lord  Hartington  show 
that  the  alliance  is  making  ready  for  defeat,  and,  he  adds, 
with  the  settlement  of  the  Irish  question  the  alliance  be- 
comes extinct.  In  that  event  he  probably  sees  nothing 
for  Lord  Hartington  and  Mr.  Chamberlain  but  absorp- 
tion in  the  Tory  party,  for  until  English  society  is  radi- 
cally changed  the  Tory  party  must  survive  as  the  con- 
servative force  in  English  politics.  Mr.  Gladstone’s  pow- 
er as  a leader  is  plaiuly  unimpaired,  aud  taken  all  together 
it  must  be  au  inspiring  leadership. 


THE  INDIAN  COMMISSIONER. 

The  improvement  iu  our  Indian  policy,  which  began 
some  years  ago,  is  largely  due  to  the  observation  of  Gen- 
eral Grant  when  a youug  officer  stationed  in  the  Indian 
country.  He  said,  in  effect,  that  he  saw  that  our  treat- 
ment of  the  Indians  was  dishonest,  while  that  of  the  Cana- 
dians was  honest,  consequently  they  trusted  the  Canadians 
and  hated  us.  The  subject  has  now  taken  strong  hold  of 
the  public  mind,  aud  there  is  a very  decided  demand  that 
our  Indian  policy  shall  be  honest  and  humane,  and  shall 
not  reflect  the  frontier  epigram  that  the  ouly  good  Indian 
is  a dead  Indian. 

This  is  the  conviction  of  the  new  Indian  Commissioner, 
and  it  is  because  of  General  Morgan’s  peculiar  fitness  for 
the  Commissionership,  as  we  learn  from  an  admirable  letter 
of  Mr.  Herbert  Welsh  to  the  New  York  Tribune,  that  his 
confirmation  will  be  opposed  by  certain  Senators.  The 
trouble,  as  usual,  is  uot  any  want  of  official  qualification, 
but  failure  to  surrender  his  own  responsibility  by  usiug 
his  power  of  appointment  to  gratify  politicians  and  their 
private  ambitions  and  purposes.  General  Morgan  wisely 
holds  that  appointments  should  be  determined  by  charac- 
ter and  fitness,  and  not  by  what  is  called  party  service,  a 
wholly  indeterminate  phrase,  which  generally  means  per- 
sonal service  to  some  politician. 

Opposition  to  General  Morgan’s  confirmation  will  not 
profess  its  true  reason,  but  will  mask  itself  under  a pre- 
tence. The  most  probable  allegation,  it  seems,  will  be  that 
he  hits  dismissed  employes  from  the  service  because  they 
were  Roman  Catholics.  Mr.  Herbert  Welsh,  on  behalf 
of  the  Indian  Rights  Association,  upon  hearing  this  accu- 
sation, wrote  to  Cardinal  Gibbons  that  if  the  report  were 
true  the  association  would  oppose  the  Commissioner’s  pol- 
icy. But  upon  careful  investigation  Mr.  Welsh  is  com- 
pletely satisfied  of  the  falsity  of  the  charge,  while  General 
Morgan  says  not  only  that  every  dismissal  has  been  made 
for  cause,  but  that  the  cause  is  to  be  seen  upon  the  records 
of  the  office.  Mr.  Welsh  concludes  his  letter  by  a remark 
of  force  and  value  which  is  well  worthy  of  careful  con- 
sideration : 

“ Public  sentiment  demands  the  removal  of  appointees  who  are 
inefficient,  insubordinate,  or  in  any  way  unfit  for  their  position,  no 
matter  what  may  be  their  church  connections,  and  to  throw  over 
such  persons  the  protection  of  their  religious  faith  is  to  threaten 
the  appointing  power  with  a serious  danger  which  it  is  the  duty  of 
good  citizenship  firmly  to  resist.” 


THE  FIRST  DAY  OF  THE  SESSION. 

The  descriptions  of  the  opening  of  the  session  of  Con- 
gress were  very  lively.  Everything  was  exceedingly  quiet, 
however,  except  when  the  little  bolt  from  the  caucus  nom- 
ination of  Chaplain  occurred.  This  was  significant,  because 
the  majority  is  so  small  that  departure  from  the  caucus  or- 
der may  be  at  any  time  seriously  embarrassing.  The  plea- 
sant reflection  in  the  assembling  of  Congress  is  the  fact 
that  the  country  is  wholly  at  peace,  both  at  home  and 
abroad,  ami  that  no  grave  immediate  peril  is  visible.  The 
Democratic  caucus  adopted  a resolution  reaffirming  the 
platform  of  last  year  as  the  platform  of  the  party,  and 
pledging  the  party  to  continue  the  contest  for  revision  of 
the  tariff. 

The  reappearance  of  Mr.  Banks  in  the  House  recalls  the 
early  Republican  days  when  he  was  Speaker,  and  Governor 
of  Massachusetts,  and  supposed  generally  to  be  “ the  com- 
ing man”  of  the  party.  Iu  the  Fremont  campaign  he 
made  a speech  in  Wall  Street  as  one  of  the  solid  champions 
who  would  commend  the  new  party  to  the  confidence  of 
business  men.  He  withdrew  from  politics,  however,  to  be- 
come president  of  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad,  but  entered 
the  Union  army  at  the  beginning  of  the  war,  in  which,  al- 
though a rather  conspicuous  figure,  his  general  prestige 
was  not  enhanced.  Mr.  Banks  is  now  seventy-three,  and 
has  not  been  recently  politically  prominent. 

In  the  Senate,  Mr.  Aldiuch  at  once  introduced  a resolu- 
tion to  appoint,  as  soon  as  practicable,  a quadro-centenuinl 
committee  of  nine  members  to  take  charge  of  all  matters 
relating  to  the  great  Exhibition.  The  city  of  New'  York 
lias  completed  the  subscription  of  a guarantee  fund  of 
$.'>,000,000,  and  its  claims  for  the  Fair  will  bo  doubtless  set 
forth  with  willing  eloquence  in  the  Senate  bv  Mr.  Evarts, 
aud  iu  the  House  by  some  of  the  Representatives  from  the 


city.  Whether  any  of  them  could  hopefully  engage  in  an 
debate  that  may  arise,  time  will  determine.  It  is  to  l 
hoped  that  the  placidity  of  the  opening  of  the  session  is  a 
augury  of  its  peaceful  progress. 


JEFFERSON  DAVIS. 

Jefferson  Davis  will  remain  in  our  history  as  the  esp< 
cial  representative  of  the  great  effort  to  dissolve  the  Uniu 
by  secession.  The  contest  was  the  natural  and  inevitab) 
result  of  the  conception  of  the  government  which  was  e> 
pressed  in  the  Virginia  and  Kentucky  resolutions.  But  tli 
conflict  was  deprived  of  dignity  and  sympathy  by  (lie  put 
pose  for  which  the  right  of  secession  was  asserted,  wlii! 
the  struggle  was  maintained  with  a tenacity  and  vah 
which  the  bravest  soldiers  of  the  Union  have  been  alwaj 
the  first  to  acknowledge. 

Mr.  Davis  as  the  head  of  the  Confederacy  seems  neitlif 
to  have  aroused  persoual  enthusiasm  nor  to  have  displaye 
great  ability.  The  high  sagacity  aud  the  picturesque  an 
romantic  qualities  of  leadership  were  equally  w anting,  lb 
the  fanaticism  of  a moderate  man  makes  him  often  the  fit 
ting  representative  of  a cause,  ami  Davis  clung  to  th 
cause  with  au  unwillingness  to  confess  the  eutastroph 
when  it  arrived  which  identified  him  with  it  absolutely 
and  earned  for  him  a certain  Confederate  loyalty  of  feelin 
which  his  capacity  did  not  command. 

Undoubtedly  as  time  passes,  aud  the  passions  of  the  w: 
and  of  the  great  agitation  which  preceded  it  are  assuage* 
the  whole  controversy  will  be  seen  to  have  been  the  nece 
sary  result  of  the  compromises  which  alone  made  the  lb 
matiou  of  the  Constitution  practicable,  and  which  led  to 
certain  obscurity  in  the  instrument  itself.  But  the  gre: 
practical  error  involved  in  the  movement  of  secessiu 
spraug  from  the  failure  to  comprelieud  that  wliatevi 
plausible  interpretation  the  Constitution  might  be  made  1 
bear,  and  whatever  the  reserved  rights  of  States  migl 
mean,  yet  in  the  seveuty  years  since  the  adoption  of  1 1 
Constitution  a nation  had  arisen  whioh  would  not  consei 
to  its  own  destruction  if  it  could  by  any  contest  mair.tni 
its  life.  That  was  an  actual  situation  which  neither  C.v 
houn  nor  Davis  comprehended,  and  which  was  not  pe 
fectly  evident  eveu  to  the  defenders  of  the  Union  iint 
the  conflict  began.  Mr.  Davis  had  outlived  bitterness  < 
feeling  iu  this  part  of  the  country,  and  the  news  of  U 
death  was  received  without  emotion. 


PERSONAL. 

James  Douglass  Rkid,  intimately  associated  wiih  the  earli 
struggles  of  the  telegraph  in  this  country,  lias  just  retired  fro 
the  Western  Union  service  to  become  Consul  at  Dunfermline,  .Sc< 
land,  near  which  place  he  was  born.  Mr.  Reid  entered  the  xervi. 
in  1846,  and  had  much  to  do  with  extending  telegraph  lines  throng 
the  South  and  West.  While  stationed  at  Pittsburgh  m 1848  1 
assisted  in  transmitting  President  Folk's  message  over  the  wire 
a circuit  of  Western  papers,  the  task,  up  to  that  time  unpt 
cedented,  occupying  two  nights,  as  the  wire  had  to  be  used  f 
commercial  business  during  the  day.  Since  then  Mr.  Reid  has  se. 
tiie  telegraph  grow  into  its  present  importance,  and  has  writt« 
much  that  is  entertaining  about  its  origin  and  progress. 

— Captain  David  Compton,  whose  capture  with  his  steamer  tl 
Haytian  Republic  during  the  recent  revolution  ill  Ilav ti  brougl 
him  into  national  prominence,  wreaked  peculiar  and  effective  u- 
gcanceon  Legitime,  after  the  interference  of  the  United  States  go 
ernment  laid  set  him  free.  He  joined  the  cause  of  the  North,  u 
der  General  IIippoi.yte,  and  was  given  command  of  the  gun-bo 
Jacmel.  His  Yankee  skill  and  energy  enabled  him  to  make  it  e 
ceedingly  warm  for  the  Legitime  fleet  at  times,  and  a price  < 
$15  ,000  was  offered  for  his  head,  with  $10,000  for  his  little  ve 
sel.  Since  the  fall  of  Legitimk,  Captain  Compton  lias  been  reward* 
in  various  ways  by  the  present  Haytian  government,  and  lias  he. 
made  Admirai  of  the  fleet  of  seven  guu-boats  aud  two  transports 

— The  venerable  ex-Vice-President  Hannibal  Hamlin  appear, 
in  public  at  Bangor,  Maine,  the  other  day,  to  present  a national  flu 
to  the  high-school,  and  made  a stirring  speech  to  his  auditors. 

— The  fleet  of  new  American  war  ships  has  its  “ Little  Buttercup 
in  a Mrs.  Robinson,  the  wife  of  a disabled  man-of-warsman.  Si 
was  the  successful  bumbout  woman  while  the  ships  lay  in  Xe 
York  and  Brooklyn,  and  followed  them  afterw  ard  to  Boston. 

— Before  the  recent  election  in  Massachusetts,  IIkniiy  A.  Cook,  < 
Leominster,  decided  that  he  wanted  to  go  to  the  Legislature.  .*• 
he  called  a convention  of  his  fellow-citizens,  and  nominated  hit 
self  with  so  frank  a speech  that  the  voters  took  him  up,  and  elec 
ed  him  over  the  regular  Republican  nominee  in  a strong  Kepub 
can  district. 

— Mrs.  Richard  A.  Proctor,  widow  of  the  astronomer,  who  w ; 
carried  off  by  yellow-fever,  is  gaining  a livelihood  by  deliverii 
her  husband’s  lectures. 

— Professor  Mlmkhead,  ho  held  the  chair  of  civil  law 
Edinburgh  University  for  twenty-seven  years,  is  dead. 

— Captain  William  Lkoyard  Ellsworth,  of  Hartford,  C<>: 
nccticut,  having  made  himself  rich  by  the  sale  of  the  Kuropef. 
right  to  his  invention  of  a noiseless  powder,  and  placed  himself 
the  way  of  reaping  a similar  pecuniary  harvest  from  this  eoimtr 
is  preparing  to  settle  down  in  a sort  of  English  country-seat  ium 
the  nutmeg  capital. 

— The  late  James  Alexander  Ri  thven,  of  this  city,  was  a \\o 
known  abolitionist  orator  in  war-times,  and  also  wrote  the  won 
of  the  popular  ballad,  “ Flag  of  the  Free.”  Of  late  years  1 
gained  considerable  reputation  as  a chess-player. 

— Dr.  William  M.  Baird,  whose  independent  action  as  Speak, 
of  the  NTew  Jersey  Legislature  in  1887  commended  itself  to  hone 
men,  however  much  it  may  hare  discomfited  the  w ire  nianipulat.i 
of  his  party,  has  brushed  the  mire  of  politics  from  his  foot,  ami 
now-  successfully  practising  his  profession  in  the  upper  part  of  th 
city.  Dr.  Baird  is  a comparatively  young  man.  He  conn  s . 
Revolutionary  stock,  and  Jeffersonian  doctrines  have  been  too  the 
oughly  born  and  bred  in  him  to  permit  of  his  being  a trucklii 
politician  of  the  present  day. 

— Jons  (Jadsby  Chapman,  K.A.,  who  died  recently  in  Brook), 
at  the  age  of  eightv-two  years,  was  elected  an  honorary  member 
the  N'atioual  Academy  of  Design  in  1832.  He  was  one  of  tl 
earliest  members  of  the  Century  Club.  His  versatility  was  i 
markable.  He  etched  many  of  his  own  pictures,  and  was  otic 
our  earliest  illustrators  of  books.  He  designed  tin-  frontispb- 
and  initials  for  Harper's  Bible,  and  engraved  iu  mezzotint ; | 
range  in  art  covered  a wide  field,  embracing  portraits,  iamLcaj 
and  figure  subjects;  lie  ptibli>Ited  a work  on  drawing  that  was 
noted  success.  After  completing  his  most  important  work,  “ T 
Baptism  of  Pocahontas,”  now  in  tin?  rotunda  at  W:ishhn.;t'>ii, 
went  abroad,  residing  mostly  in  Rome.  He  eontimnd  an  ,u  ti 
contributor  to  the  National  Academy  exhibitions  down  to  1^,' 
aud  occasionally  since. 
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JEFFERSON  DAVIS’S  HOUSE  AT  BEAUVOIR,  MISSISSIPPI.— From  a Photograph  by  Wilson. 
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REV.  SANFORD  HUNT,  D.D.,  SENIOR  AGENT  METHODIST 
BOOK  CONCERN.— From  a Puotograpu  iiy  Garukr. 


THE  METHODIST  BOOK  CONCERN. 

Methodism  was  born  in  a university,  and  has  never  lost  sight  of 
its  origin.  Students  more  thoughtful  and  earnest  than  John  and 
Charles  Wesley,  Oxford  never  had,  nor  any  who  profited  more  by 
the  highest  culture  of  the  time  and  place.  Anglican  clergymen 
they  were,  and  Anglican  clergymen  they  remained  until  the  end  of 
their  days.  The  first  developed  into  the  expository  theologian  and 
statesmanly  organizer,  the  second  into  the  matchless  poet  of  the 
new  religious  movement.  “ Thrust  out  to  raise  a holy  people,” 
they  used  the  press  as  well  as  the  voice  to  accomplish  that  object. 
Sermons,  tracts,  pamphlets,  hymnals,  books — original,  translated, 
reprinted — “thick  as  the  leaves  in  Vallambrosa,”  fell  upon  the 
s artled  public.  “ A Christian  Library,”  in  fifty  volumes  of  choicest 
p actual  divinity,  philosophical  and  scientific  treatises,  school  text- 
b >oks,  grammars — English,  French,  Latin,  Greek,  and  Hebrew — 
histories  national  and  ecclesiastical,  and  the  monthly  Arminian 
Magazine  (1778),  attest  John  Wesley’s  wonderful  literary  activity. 

Great  Britain  and  Ireland  stood  sorely  in  need  of  the  Tree  of 
Knowledge  cast  into  the  bitter  waters  of  society.  Irreligion,  infi- 


delity, and  vice  were  flagrant  and  unblushing.  Christianity  was 
formal,  decadent,  and  corrupted.  Nor  were  the  American  colonies 
in  much  better  condition.  Their  religious  and  moral  status,  sub- 
sequently impaired  by  the  spread  of  French  notions  and  practices, 
was  such  after  the  Revolution  as  to  generate  serious  fears  for  the 
future  of  the  republic.  Methodists,  beginning  with  Philip  Em- 
bury, Captain  Thomas  Webb,  of  the  British  army,  and  Robert 
Strawbridge,  in  1776  introduced  fresh  force  to  the  church  militant, 
and  thereby  marvellously  modified  the  theology  and  morals  of 
the  cAitinent.  “The  doctrines  they  preach  and  the  discipline 
they  enforce  are,  I believe,  the  purest  of  any  people  now  in  the 
world,”  wrote  Francis  Asbury,  afterward  second  bishop  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  in  September,  1771.  At  the  historic 
Christmas  Conference,  by  which  the  Church  was  organized  at  Bal- 
timore in  1784,  preliminary  provision  was  made  for  the  publication 
of  books.  Previously  they  had  been  imported  from  England. 
They  were  indispensable  to  evangelical  success.  Bishop  Coke,  the 
first  General  Superintendent,  was  particularly  efficient  in  devising 
means  of  supply.  As  in  Great  Britain,  so  in  the  United  States, 
the  “ little  Benjamin  ” among  the  tribes  of  God’s  spiritual  Israel 
was  compelled  to  fight  his  way  to  recognition  and  victory.  He 
was  not  in  the  least  unwilling.  Episcopalians  and  Congregation- 
alists,  Baptists  and  Presbyterians,  were  in  the  field  before  him. 
Ilis  doctrines,  usages,  and  polity  were  alike  new  and  distasteful, 
and  provoked  the  warmest  opposition.  Money  was  scarce  with 
Methodist  ministers,  but  John  Dickens  somehow  found  and  loaned 
$600  for  the  establishment  of  the  Methodist  Book  Concern  in 
Philadelphia.  There,  in  August,  1789,  was  published  the  immortal 
Imitation  of  Christ,  by  Thomas  t\  Kempis  ; the  Hymn-Book , Meth- 
odist Discipline,  Saints'  Everlasting  Rest,  Primitive  Physic,  and  first 
volume  of  the  Arminian  Magazine,  followed  in  1790  by  some  por- 
tions of  Fletcher’s  Checks  to  Antinomianism.  Dr.  Bangs  states 
that  “ the  agent  did  all  the  work  of  editing,  packing  up  the  books, 
and  keeping  the  accounts,  besides  doing  the  work  of  a stationed 
preacher.”  With  so  many  and  diverse  duties,  it  is  no  marvel  that 
the  publishing  business  in  his  hands  was  not  a pronounced  success. 

Transferred  to  New  Fork  in  1804,  the  Methodist  Book  Concern, 
after  consecutive  migrations  to  Gold,  Pearl,  Church,  and  John 
streets,  Chatham  Square,  and  Fulton  Street,  found  rest  in  the 
Wesleyan  Seminary,  Crosby  Street,  in  1825.  In  1816  it  derived 
material  aid  from  the  bequest  of  $2000  by  Bishop  Asbury,  to 
whom  the  money  had  been  left  as  a legacy.  In  1820  Bangs  and 
Soule,  the  agents,  commenced  the  publication  of  Benson’s  Com- 
mentary and  other  works,  and  entered  into  business  relations  with 
sundry  publishers.  The  General  Conference  also  authorized  the 
establishment  of  a branch  of  the  Book  Concern  at  Cincinnati. 
Chartered  by  the  Legislature  of  Ohio  in  1839,  it  acquired  co- 
ordinate rank,  and  has  now  a net  capital  of  $739,161  18.  During 
the  quadrenniutn  1884-8  its  sales  reached  the  sum  of  $2,582,- 
464  91.  With  depositories  at  Chicago  and  St.  Louis,  it  maintains 
four  weekly  religious  papers,  and  several  others  of  smaller  size  in 
English,  German,  and  other  languages. 

Up  to  1822  the  printing  and  binding  of  the  Methodist  Book 
Concern  had  been  done  by  the  job.  Economy  established  a 
domestic  bindery  in  that  year,  and  a printing-office  in  1824.  The 
stereotyped  plates  of  Clarke’s  Commentary  were  bought  of 


REV.  HOMER  EATON,  D.D.,  JUNIOR  AGENT  M 
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Abraham  Paul,  New  York,  soon  afterward.  I 
were  sadly  defective,  and  the  accounts  of  minis 
unfrequently  in  confusion,  but  the  loyalty  of 
heroic,  and  executive  ability  devised  plans  by 
were  conducted  on  sounder  principles.  Dr.  Nat 
lory  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  X ol.  IV., 
he  himself  “ had  the  entire  responsibility  of  the 
his  shoulders,  both  of  editing  and  publishing  tl 
books,  and  overseeing  its  pecuniary  and  mercant 
The  weight  of  this  burden  was  none  the  lighter  1 
eral  Conference  had  neglected  to  provide  or  aul 
pensation  to  literary  contributors. 

On  September  9,  1826,  appeared  the  Christiai 
York,  in  sequence  to  Zion's  Herald,  of  Boston,  ai 
inational  papers,  as  the  apologete  of  Methodist  d* 
and  institutions.  Two  years  later  the  scope  of 
enlarged  by  the  issue  of  books  from  the  Methodist 
Sunday-school,  and  Tract  societies,  as  auxiliaries 
Scriptural  truth  and  holiness.”  Fierce  assault! 
writers  in  1829  upon  the  Biblical  criticisms  of  Ac 
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John  Wesley  evoked  equally  hearty  and  most 
effective  defence,  and  multiplied  the  number  of 
Methodist  polemics,  whose  marked  trait  then  and 
since  is  profoundest  conviction  that  the  doctrines 
they  inculcate  are  true. 

Enlargement  of  demand  and  resource  dictated 
the  removal  of  the  Book  Concern  to  new  build- 
ings at  200  Mulberry  Street  in  September,  1883. 
There  it  prospered  until  February,  1836,  when 
the  entire  property  was  consumed  by  fire.  Net 
loss  was  not  less  than  $250,000.  Fragments  of 
books  and  papers  were  picked  up  in  Brooklyn, 
and  among  them  the  leaf  of  a Bible,  on  which 
the  following  verse  was  but  just  legible:  “Our 
holy  and  our  beautiful  bouse,  where  our  fathers 
praised  Thee,  is  burned  up  with  fire:  and  all  our 
pleasant  things  are  laid  waste.”  (Isaiah,  lxiv., 
11.)  Account  and  most  of  the  registry  books 
escaped  the  conflagration.  Energy  and  hope  were 
left.  The  institution  was  not  in  debt.  Rebuild- 
ing began  before  the  fire  was  entirely  extinguished. 
The  phumix  sprang  in  renewed  beauty  from  its 
ashes.  Subscriptions — $1000  being  from  a Prot- 
estant Episcopal  gentleman,  who  testified  to  the 
usefulness  of  Methodist  literature  in  the  West — 
amounting  to  *89,994  98  poured  in  from  various 
quarters.  Twenty-five  thousand  dollars  were  re- 
alized from  insurance  companies,  and  steady  ef- 
forts were  made  to  reinvigorate  the  paralyzed 
enterprise,  whose  net  capital  was  now  reduced  to 
$281,650  74.  Success  exceeded  sanguine  expec- 
tation. In  connection  with  the  Western  house, 
it  has  turned  out  products  valued  at  more  than 
$50,01)0,000. 

The  next  great  blow  endured  by  the  Methodist 
Book  Concern  was  that  resulting  from  the  organ- 
ization of  the  Southern  conferences  into  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church  South  in  1845.  The  new 
body  sued  for  an  equitable  division  of  the  cor- 
porate property,  and  received  from  New  York 
$190,000  in  cash,  together  with  the  Richmond, 
Charleston,  and  Nashville  printing  establishments, 
and  all  debts  due  from  customers  withiu  the 
geographical  limits  of  the  Church  South;  also 
$80,000  from  the  Western  Book  Concern,  and  all 
debts  due  it  from  persons  living  in  the  Southern 
States.  Besides  the  loss  of  these  sums,  the  in- 
stitution was  further  mulcted  in  the  taxable  costs 
of  l»oth  suits. 

Recovery  from  the  Southern  depletion  was  so 
rapid  that  in  1869  the  elegant  building  known 
as  805  Broadway  was  purchased,  under  author- 
ity of  the  General  Conference,  for  the  sum  of 

$900,000. 

In  1872,  when  laymen  became  partners  in  man- 
agement, one  of  their  number — John  M.  Phillips, 
of  Cincinnati,  long  and  honorably  identified  with 
the  Western  Book  Concern — was  elected  junior 
agent.  Certain  alleged  irregularities  of  internal 
administration  doubtless  contributed  to  this  in- 
novation, which  helped  to  restore  universal  con- 
fidence and  pence. 

The  Broadway  building,  erected  for  a dry-goods 
mart,  and  unsuited  to  publishing  requirements, 
was  never  wholly  occupied.  The  basement  was 
utilized  for  the  retail  trade,  and  portions  of  the 
second  and  third  stories  for  editorial  and  con- 
nection al  offices.  The  remainder  was  leased  to 
James  McCreery,  to  whom  the  whole  was  sold  in 
the  summer  of  1889  for  the  sum  of  $750,000. 
The  Book  Committee  not  only  authorized  the  sale 
of  this  property,  but  sanctioned  the  purchase  of 
lots  with  a frontage  of  104  feet  3J  inches  on  Fifth 
Avenue,  and  170  feet  on  West  Twentieth  Street. 
With  the  avails  of  the  Broadway  and  Mulberry 
Street  properties,  both  free  from  debt,  the  pre- 
sent Methodist  Book  Concern,  solidly  constructed 
of  granite,  brick,  and  iron,  has  been  erected  in 
connection  with  the  Missionary  Society.  Total 
cost,  including  plot,  edifice,  and  furniture,  is 
about  $1,000,000.  Thither  nil  the  editorial 
and  conneetional  offices  have  been  transferred, 
together  with  the  retail  business.  Thither  all 
tiie  manufacturing  facilities  are  in  process  of 
transfer,  and  with  their  aid  it  is  expected 
that  the  largest  demands,  both  in  quantity 
and  quality,  will  be  fully  met  for  long  years 
to  conic.  The  edifice  itself,  of  nine  floors,  in- 
cluding the  basement,  is  typically  Methodistic 
in  its  simplicity,  strength,  and  stateliness.  Nei- 
ther superfluity  of  ornament  nor  waste  of  space 
calls  for  passing  comment.  It  is  severely  yet 
joyously  practical,  ns  becomes  the  head-quarters 
of  a Church  numbering  2,093.395  communicants, 
in  more  or  less  close  affiliation  with  more  than 
twice  that  number  of  Methodists  on  the  Ameri- 
can continent.  Ceremonial  opening  will  not  take 
place  until  late  in  the  winter. 

The  methods  of  publication  are  necessarily  pe- 
culiar to  the  Church.  All  issues  are  confined 
chiefly  to  a domestic  market.  All  preachers  are 
authorized  agents.  Depositories  at  Boston,  Pitts- 
burgh, Buffalo,  San  Francisco,  Syracuse,  Phila- 
delphia, Baltimore,  Harrisburg,  and  Detroit — be- 
sides those  of  the  Western  house — carry  a full 
stock  of  books  from  the  Methodist  Book  Concern 
in  New  York.  Unity  of  doctrine  and  practice  is 
one  result,  and  relatively  increasing  patronage  is 
another.  Sales  during  the  quadrenniurn  ending 
with  1848  were  $612,635  69,  or  less  than  one 
dollar  for  each  of  the  644,229  members ; in  the 
quadrenniurn  closing  with  1888  the  sales  of  the 
Book  Concerns,  East  and  West,  nmounted  to 
$6,920,748  17 — over  three  dollars  on  the  average 
for  each  of  2,093,395  members.  Subscription  to 
Church  papers  has  nearly  doubled  in  fifty  years. 
To  the  2,00)>,000,  in  round  numbers,  of  pupils  in 
Methodist  Episcopal  Sunday-schools,  2,959,950 
copies  of  Sunday-school  papers  are  sold  annually. 

While  the  Methodist  Book  Concern  was  found- 
ed for  the  dissemination  of  pure  literature  and 
the  “spread  of  Scriptural  holiness,”  it  soon  be- 
came a question  as  to  what  should  be  done  with 
tiie  surplus  profits.  This  was  determined  by 
pledging  them  in  the  Sixth  Restrictive  Rule  of 
the  Discipline  to  “ the  benefit  of  travelling,  super- 
numerary, superannuated,  and  worn-out  preach- 
ers, their  wives,  widows,  and  children.”  From  the 
year  1816,  when  the  General  Conference  charged 


the  support  of  the  bishops  upon  the  Book 
Concern,  until  1872,  when  its  successor — com- 
posed in  part,  and  for  the  first  time,  of  laymen — 
relegated  their  maintenance  to  the  Church  at 
large,  all  other  claimants  received  but  inconsid- 
erable benefit  from  it.  The  net  assets  of  the 
New  York  establishment,  reported  to  tiie  Gen- 
eral Conference  of  1888,  were  $1,653,197  76, 
showing  an  increase  of  assets,  or  of  profits,  of 
$1,371,547  02  since  1836.  The  records  also 
show  that  this  institution  has  paid,  bv  order  of 
the  General  Conference,  for  objects  outside  its 
own  business,  over  $2,000,000  within  the  same 
period.  This  sum  includes  the  award  to  the 
Church  South,  episcopal  salaries  and  travelling 
expenses,  dividends  to  the  annual  conferences, 
deficiencies  in  collections  for  expenses  of  dele- 
gates to  the  General  Conference,  support  of  local 
papers  sanctioned  by  the  same  body,  and  other 
bills  ordered  to  be  paid  by  it.  The  two  sums 
represent  the  totality  of  profits  in  tiftv-two  years 
at  $3,371,547  02.  Add  to  this  a gain  in  assets 
of  the  Cincinnati  Concern,  which  is  nearly  equal 
to  its  present  capital  of  $739,169  18,  and  the  to- 
tal represents  the  profits  of  the  two  houses  at 
more  than  $4,000,000.  With  pardonable  pride, 
Dr.  Sanford  Hunt,  the  senior  agent,  remarks,  “If 
the  world  has  a parallel  in  the  history  of  religious 
or  benevolent  publishing  establishments,  we  have 
never  seen  the  record.”  If  unique,  as  it  proba- 
bly is,  it  is  due  to  ownership  of  manufacturing 
plants,  more  or  less  careful  supervision  by  gen- 
eral and  local  book  committees,  sale  at  prices 
low  as  those  of  leading  houses,  and  in  many  in- 
stances lower,  intrinsic  value  of  the  publications 
themselves,  loving  loyalty  of  the  Church,  and  per- 
sistent co-operation  of  the  ministry.  The  pre- 
sent list  of  publications  includes  the  titles  of 
2753  different  volumes,  principally  from  the 
pens  of  Methodist  authors.  The  thank-offering 
and  dividend  of  $100,000  to  the  annual  con- 
ferences in  1889  for  the  relief  of  necessitous 
claimants,  widows,  and  orphans — in  view  of  the 
general  reluctance  to  augment  capital  beyond 
demonstrated  need — is  not  likely  to  be  less  in  fol- 
lowing years.  Richard  Wheatley. 


SPEAKER  THOMAS  B.  REED. 

Speaker  Thomas  B.  Reed  has  risen  to  his  high 
place  in  public  life  against  great  odds.  He  has 
secured  his  leadership  contrary  to  the  inclination 
of  the  men  who  are  usually  counted  the  makers 
of  political  fortunes.  His  great  gift  is  that  of 
advocacy,  and  it  is  by  his  excellence  in  this  that 
at  the  opening  of  the  Fifty-first  Congress  he  was 
made  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Mr.  Reed  was  born  October  18,  1839,  in  Port- 
land, Maine,  where  he  has  always  resided.  He 
is  four  years  younger  than  his  predecessor,  Mr. 
Carlisle,  but  two  years  older  than  the  latter  was 
when  he  was  first  chosen  Speaker.  Since  his 
graduation  from  Bowdoin  College  in  1860,  his 
career  has  not  been  eventful,  but  his  elevation 
lias  been  steady.  He  was  a poor  boy,  who  won 
the  respect  of  his  fellow-townsmen  by  his  per- 
sistent courage  in  procuring  an  education.  Fate 
seemed  to  be  against  him,  but  he  was  stronger 
than  his  fate.  Moreover,  lie  was  fortunate  enough 
to  be  born  in  a community  that  has  the  habit  of 
recognizing  and  rewarding  the  high  spirit  which 
is  capable  of  wresting  success  from  untoward 
circumstances. 

After  he  quitted  college  he  was  compelled  to 
earn  his  living  as  best  he  could,  and  he  was  un- 
able to  advantageously  study  the  profession  which 
he  had  determined  to  pursue.  At  the  end  of  four 
years,  in  April,  1864,  he  obtained  a commission 
in  the  navy  as  an  assistant  paymaster.  He  held 
this  office  until  November  4,  1865.  Meanwhile 
he  made  good  use  of  his  time,  aud  was  admitted 
to  the  bar  in  the  last  year  of  his  service.  He  be- 
gan and  has  continued  to  practice  law  in  his  na- 
tive city.  For  three  years  he  devoted  himself 
exclusively  to  the  business  of  his  clients.  In 
1868  and  1869  he  was  a member  of  the  State 
House  of  Representatives,  and  in  1870  he  was  a 
member  of  the  State  Senate.  In  these  five  years 
he  became  known  throughout  Maine  as  an  ex- 
ceedingly clever  advocate,  and  on  the  conclusion 
of  his  term  as  Senator  lie  was  elected  Attorney- 
General.  He  held  this  office  until  1872,  and  then 
returned  to  his  private  practice.  Two  years  later 
he  was  chosen  City  Solicitor  of  Portland,  and  was 
the  legal  adviser  and  advocate  of  his  native  city 
for  five  yeara.  At  the  end  of  that  period,  in  1 877, 
he  entered  Federal  politics,  having  been  elected  a 
member  of  the  United  States  House  of  Represent- 
atives. He  is  now  in  his  thirteenth  year  of  ser- 
vice in  that  body,  for  he  has  been  elected  a mem- 
ber of  the  Forty-fifth,  Forty-sixth,  Forty-seventh, 
Forty-eighth,  Forty-ninth,  Fiftieth,  and  Fifty-first 
Congresses.  He  has  not  always  had  an  easy  task 
in  securing  his  seat,  for  the  opposition  candidate 
has  once  or  twice  come  very  near  to  defeating 
him.  The  laboring-men  have  done  their  utmost 
to  compass  his  downfall,  and  the  leaders  of  his 
own  party  have  not  been  enthusiastic  in  his  be- 
half. He  is  not  a mail  who  wears  any  one  else’s 
collar  gracefully.  He  speaks  his  mind  very  free- 
ly, and  he  has  occasionally  uttered  sentiments 
that  some  of  his  party  associates  have  felt  them- 
selves called  upon  to  explain  away.  One  of 
them  said,  in  a not  very  remote  campaign,  “ We 
have  hard  work  to  pull  Reed  through.”  From 
this  it  may  be  judged  that  the  new  Speaker  is 
not  as  loyal  to  the  ruling  power  in  Maine  as  that 
power  would  like  the  Congressman  from  the  Port- 
land district  to  be. 

As  a member  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
Mr.  Reed  has  been  a pugnacious  partisan.  His 
leadership  rests  upon  his  cynical  wit  and  upon  a 
voluble  readiness  in  debate.  One  of  his  minor 
opponents  in  the  late  contest  said  of  him,  “ Reed 
is  a good  man  to  send  over  to  the  other  side  of 
the  House  after  a scalp.”  His  partisanship  is 
intense,  and  although  he  is  fond  of  many  a Dem- 
ocrat personally,  he  can  never  see  any  good  in 


Democratic  principles  or  theories.  He  even  sus- 
pected that  Mr.  Carlisle’s  well-known  fairness 
was  a subtle  Democratic  trick.  There  was  no 
Congressman  whom  he  liked  better  than  Abram 
S.  Hewitt,  and  yet  no  one  suffered  more  from  his 
keen  and  relentless  tongue. 

He  has  infrequently  taken  part  in  important 
discussions.  Perhaps  his  most  elaborate  speech 
was  delivered  against  the  Mills  tariff  bill,  aud  it 
was  a serious  disappointment  to  all  who  heard  it, 
and  who  had  based  their  judgment  of  him  on  his 
brilliant  retorts  and  short  sallies.  These  were 
among  the  wittiest  and  most  convincing  tliut  have 
been  heard  in  Washington,  at  least  during  the 
present  generation  of  public  men.  He  is  proba- 
bly the  author  of  more  quotable  epigrams  than 
any  of  his  colleagues,  not  even  excepting  the  late 
Mr.  S.  S.  Cox,  whose  wit,  however,  was  usually 
more  genial  than  that  of  the  man  from  Maine. 
His  intense  Republicanism  makes  him  an  extreme 
protectionist,  an  ardent  defender  of  the  rights 
and  privileges  of  corporations,  while  the  influ- 
ence of  his  birthplace  makes  him  an  enemy  of 
the  silver  dollar  and  the  strong  friend  of  the 
national  bunk  system.  He  believes  in  the  pol- 
icy of  subsidizing  steam-ship  lines.  His  com- 
mittees will  be  made  up  with  a view  to  the  ad- 
vancement and  strengthening  of  all  these  ideas. 
For  some  time  the  rules  of  the  House  have  been 
the  chief  object  of  his  attacks,  and  lie  has  un- 
sparingly ridiculed  the  theory  that  they  are  made 
for  the  protection  of  the  minority  against  the  en- 
croachments and  oppression  of  the  majority.  He 
is  of  the  opinion  that  the  majority  should  have  its 
way,  no  matter  what  it  may  desire,  and  he  is  bold 
and  self-confident  enough  to  take  any  responsi- 
bility in  the  way  of  declaring  closure  that  the 
House  may  put  upon  him.  He  has  had  little  ex- 
perience in  administering  parliamentary  law,  and 
in  the  light  of  precedent,  some  of  his  rulings  may 
be  found  to  be  startling. 

Aside  from  politics,  Mr.  Reed  is  a genial, 
scholarly  gentleman.  He  loves  a quiet  corner 
in  the  Congressional  Library  with  a book,  or  a 
chat  with  a companionable  man.  He  is  fond  of 
basking  in  the  serene  philosophy  of  Emerson. 
They  who  know  him  best  pronounce  him  a thor- 
oughly good  fellow. 

Physically  lie  is  very  big — tall  and  rotund. 
His  head  is  large  and  dome-shaped.  Henry  Ir- 
ving said  that  he  looked  like  the  Stratford  bust 
of  Shakespeare. 


THE  NEW  AQUEDUCT— THE 
SODOM  DAM. 

The  original  act  under  which  the  new  aqueduct 
for  New  York  is  constructed  was  passed  June  1, 
1883.  It  is  entitled,  “An  act  to  provide  new 
reservoirs,  dams,  and  a new  aqueduct,  with  the 
appurtenances  thereto,  for  the  purpose  of  sup- 
plying the  city  of  New  York  with  an  increased 
supply  of  pure  and  wholesome  ivater.”  This  act 
was  the  direct  outgrowth  of  a popular  demand 
for  more  water.  Early  in  1883  it  was  declared 
by  the  Legislature  that  “ by  the  insufficiency  of 
the  city’s  water  supply  the  people  are  deprived 
of  the  ordinary  conveniences  of  domestic  life,  the 
public  health  is  endangered,  the  security  of  prop- 
erty from  fire  is  diminished,  and  the  pursuit  of 
commerce  and  manufactures  is  retarded.”  There 
iB  no  doubt  of  the  truth  of  this  declaration.  Now, 
nearly  seven  years  after  it  was  made,  the  tunnel 
which  is  to  convey  the  increased  supply  is  nearly 
completed.  In  1882  the  Commissioner  of  Pub- 
lic Works  presented  a plan  which  had  been 
prepared  by  the  chief  engineer  of  the  Croton 
Aqueduct.  A year  later  it  attracted  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Legislature,  and  the  Mayor  of  the  city, 
Hon.  Franklin  Edson,  was  requested  to  select  and 
appoint  five  citizens,  “ who,  in  conjunction  with 
himself,  should  examine  and  report”  to  the  Le- 
gislature, “ as  to  the  practicability  of  the  proposed 
plan,  the  probable  cost,  the  time  required  for 
its  execution,  aud  such  other  views  and  recom- 
mendations as  they  may  deem  proper.”  The 
members  of  the  committee  appointed  by  the 
Mayor  were,  Hon.  Orlando  B.  Potter,  John  T. 
Agnew,  William  Dowd,  Amos  R.  Eno,  and  Hugh 
N.  Camp. 

The  report  of  this  committee  was  made  March 
7,  1883.  It  declared  that  the  water  supply  of 
the  eity  should  continue  to  come  from  the  Croton 
water-shed,  which  would  be  adequate  for  all  the 
needs  of  the  eity  for  twenty-five  years  to  come ; 
that  from  it  could  be  obtained  more  easily  and 
cheaply  than  from  any  other  source  a daily  sup- 
ply of  250,000,000  gallons  in  the  driest  years. 
The  present  aqueduct  is  capable  of  delivering 
from  95  to  98  millions  per  day  when  pushed  to 
its  utmost,  though  it  should  not  carry  nearly  that 
amount.  The  committee  spoke  of  two  plans  for 
impounding  the  waters  of  the  shed,  concerning 
which  they  differed  in  opinion.  The  flow  of  the 
shed  is  variable,  and  it  is  therefore  essential  that 
storage  reservoirs  should  be  built,  in  which  the 
floods  of  spring  and  high-water  periods  may  be 
impounded,  or  stored,  in  anticipation  of  the  sum- 
mer and  autumn  droughts.  There  are  already 
storage  reservoirs  at  Boyd’s  Corners,  Middle 
Branch,  and  Lake  Mahopac,  and  at  other  small 
lakes.  These,  altogether,  have  a capacity  of 
8,586,000,000  gallons.  It  was  deemed  essential 
by  the  commit  tee  to  increase  the  number  of  these 
storage  reservoirs  for  the  then  existing  demands, 
by  a capacity  of  at  least  4,000,000,000  gallons. 
It  was  evident  that  the  needs  of  the  city,  as  wa- 
ter is  used  and  wasted  here,  were  100,0)10,000 
gallons  a day ; that  they  would  soon  exceed  this, 
and  that  in  constructing  a new  aqueduct  and 
new  reservoirs  provision  should  be  made  for  the 
probable  future  requirements  of  the  city.  It  was 
therefore  determined  that  all  the  water  of  the 
Croton  water-shed  should  bo  made  available. 

Two  plans  for  storing  the  water  were  suggested. 
One  was  to  build  an  immense  dam  at  Quaker 
Bridge,  far  down  the  Croton  Valley,  which  would 
be  the  largest  work  of  its  kind  in  the  world,  and 


which  would  impound  32,000,000,000  gallons  of 
water.  The  other  was  to  construct  smaller 
reservoirs  in  the  Croton  River  at  and  above  the 
present  Croton  Dam.  One  of  the  smaller  reser- 
voirs was  to  be  near  Brewster’s  Station,  and  the 
Sodom  double  reservoir,  now  nearly  completed, 
is  the  first  effective  work  for  increasing  the  water 
supply  which  has  been  undertaken  and  pushed 
forward  by  the  Aqueduct  Commission.  It  will 
be  finished  in  a year. 

The  first  public  hearing  on  the  proposed  aque- 
duct was  held  in  August,  1883.  The  plans  of  the 
Commissioner  of  Public  Works  for  the  route  of 
the  conduit  were  adopted  in  February,  1884,  and 
the  public  hearings  concerning  the  aqueduct  and 
its  dimensions  were  dosed  in  April,  1884.  The 
plans  of  the  route  were  afterward  slightly  modi- 
fied, and  the  grade  line  was  elevated  ten  feet. 
Commissioners  of  appraisal  of  property  taken  for 
the  aqueduct  were  appointed  in  September,  1884, 
and  bids  for  construction  were  opened  and  an- 
nounced in  December.  During  the  winter  that 
followed  tiie  contractors  transported  and  set  up 
tlieir  machinery  at  the  shafts,  and  from  that  time 
the  work  has  gone  on  almost  constantly  day  and 
night  at  the  shafts,  portals,  and  open  cuts,  and 
the  tunnel  would  have  been  completed  before  this 
if  the  frauds  of  some  of  the  contractors  had  not 
been  discovered.  Indeed  the  tunnel  itself  is  now 
finished,  with  the  exception  of  remedying  the  de- 
fects caused  by  the  frauds,  the  nature  of  which 
will  be  described  hereafter.  The  contractors  are 
now  at  work  doing  what  they  should  have  done 
in  constructing  the  tunnel,  and  for  which  they 
have  been  paid.  Enough  money  has  been  re- 
tained by  the  commissioners  from  the  amounts 
due  to  compel  the  contractors  to  make  good  their 
agreements. 

Under  date  of  January  7, 1887,  Hon.  James  C. 
Spencer  predicted  the  completion  of  the  work 
“ for  the  use  of  the  city  before  the  dose  of  the 
year  1888,  including  the  gate-houses  and  their 
connections;  and,”  lie  continued,  “I  am  iu  great 
hopes  that  we  may  also  construct  and  complete 
the  dams  and  reservoirs  near  Brewster’s  Station, 
in  Putnam  County,  named  by  you  [the  Aqueduct 
Commissioners]  as  the  East  Branch  Reservoir, 
and  also  the  Muscoot  dam  and  reservoir,  in  West- 
chester Countv,  before  the  close  of  the  year 
1888.” 

This  was  a very  sanguine  forecast,  however. 
The  tunnel  is  now,  1889,  still  incomplete,  and 
though  it  might  have  been  finished,  as  I have 
said,  but  for  tiie  frauds,  it  was  impossible  to  com- 
plete the  pipe  line  from  One-hundred-and-thirty- 
fifth  Street  to  the  Central  Park  Reservoir,  or  the 
dams,  within  the  time  limited  in  Mr.  Spencer’s 
report. 

Mayor  Franklin  Edson  was,  ex  officio,  the  first 
President  of  the  Aqueduct  Commission,  serving 
from  its  organization  to  January  1,  1885.  The 
“ Aqueduct  Act  ” of  1883  named  the  commission- 
ers. Besides  the  Mayor,  the  Comptroller  and  the 
Commissioner  of  Public  Works  were  named  as 
commissioners  ex  officio,  Allan  Campbell  was 
Comptroller  from  the  organization  to  August  1, 
1883,  and  S.  Hastings  Grant  from  August  4, 1883, 
to  December  10, 1884.  Hubert  O.  Thompson  was 
the  first  Commissioner  of  Public  Works  to  serve. 
His  term  expired  with  Mayor  Edson’s. 

With  these  officers  there  were  named  in  the 
act  James  C.  Spencer,  George  W.  Lane,  and  Wil- 
liam Dowd.  Mr.  Dowd  was  the  first  Vice-Presi- 
dent of  the  commission,  B.  S.  Church  was  the  first 
Chief  Engineer,  and  James  W.  McCulloch  was  the 
first  Secretary. 

The  plans  were  furnished  by  the  Commissioner 
of  Public  Works,  the  water  supply  being  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  his  office. 

Commissioner  Lane  dying  on  December  30, 
1883,  on  January  9,  1884,  Governor  Cleveland 
appointed  Christopher  C.  Baldwin  as  his  suc- 
cessor. 

Soon  after  this  Alphonse  Frelev  was  appointed 
Principal  Assistant  and  Executive  Engineer,  and 
Henry  S.  Craven  was  appointed  Engineer  of  Con- 
struction. 

Comptroller  Grant’s  term  expiring  in  Decem- 
ber, 1884,  he  was  succeeded  by  Comptroller  Ed- 
ward V.  Loew,  and  with  the  beginning  of  1885 
Mayor  Edson  was  succeeded  by  Mayor  William  R. 
Grace,  and  Commissionerof  Public  Works  Thomp- 
son by  Commissioner  Rollin  M.  Squire.  Mayor 
Grace  was  the  second  President. 

By  the  act  of  1886  the  State  intervened  in  the 
management  of  the  aqueduct,  and  the  Mayor  and 
Comptroller  ceased  to  be  ex  officio  members  of 
the  commission.  In  their  places  the  Governor 
was  empowered  to  appoint  three  commissioners, 
and  he  named  Oliver  W.  Barnes,  Edgar  L.  Ridg- 
wav,  and  Hamilton  Fish,  Jun.  Of  the  nfewly  or- 
ganized commission,  Mr.  James  C.  Spencer  was 
elected  President. 

In  July,  1886,  John  C.  Sheehan  was  appointed 
Secretary  of  the  commission  in  place  of  James 
W.  McCulloch,  who  was  made  a special  assistant 
to  the  Chief  Engineer.  On  September  1 General 
John  Newton  became  Commissioner  of  Public 
Works  in  place  of  Rollin  M.  Squire. 

These  gentlemen  constituted  the  personnel  of 
the  commission  until  its  reorganization  in  1888. 

It  was  the  commission  thus  composed  that  de- 
cided upon  the  line  of  the  aqueduct  and  awarded 
the  contracts.  The  new  commission  has  com- 
pelled the  contractors  to  make  good  the  frauds, 
and  has  pushed  the  Sodom  Reservoir  toward 
completion,  with  a view  of  increasing  the  city’s 
water  supply. 

Up  to  January  1,  1887,  the  proceeds  of  the 
sales  of  “ Additional  Water  Stock”  amounted  to 
$7,7 1 7,443,  and  the  expenditures  were  $7,503,3 10. 

Tiie  work  has  been  of  the  great  engineering 
accomplishments  of  our  day,  and  its  progress  has 
been  closely  watched  by  members  of  the  profes- 
sion everywhere.  The  aqueduct  tunnel,  now  near- 
ly completed,  has  been  built  for  almost  30  miles 
through  the  valleys  of  the  Pocantico  and  Saw- 
Mill  rivers,  and  across  the  Harlem  River.  When 
the  old  Croton  Aqueduct  was  finished  in  1842,  it 
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was  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  important  works 
of  its  kind  in  the  world.  It  is  of  masonry,  40J 
miles  long,  7 feet  B inches  in  its  widest  part,  and 
8 feet  5$  inches  high.  For  many  years  the  High 
Bridge,  on  which  the  water  is  conducted  over  the 
Harlem  River,  has  been  oue  of  the  sights  of  the 

The  new  aqueduct  is  a tunnel,  partly  subterra- 
nean and  partly  in  open  cuts.  It  does  not  pass 
over  the  Harlein  River  on  a bridge,  but  the  water 
is  carried  under  the  river  by  what  is  called  an  in- 
verted siphon.  It  runs  to  the  city  in  a straigliter 
line  than  that  of  the  old  aqueduct,  deviating  very 
slightly  from  an  air  line.  The  total  length  of 
the  tunnel  is  20.68  miles,  and  of  the  aqueduct  in 
open  trench,  1.12  miles.  The  masonry  tunnel 
ends  at  a gate  house  at  One-hundred-and-thirty- 
fifth  Street,  and  from  there  the  water  is  carried 
to  the  distributing  reservoirs  by  a pipe  line.  The 
total  length  of  the  tunnel  from  the  Croton  Dam 
to  the  gate-house  at  One-hundred-and-thirty-fifth 
Street  is  80.75  miles,  and  from  the  Croton  Lake 


city  and  to  compel  the  contractors  to  fill  up  the  ' 
cavities  which  they  have  left  with  good  rubble 
masonry.  The  loss  of  the  city  is  to  be  measured 
by  the  delay  involved  in  the  construction  of  the 
aqueduct,  and  by  the  salaries  of  engineers,  clerks, 
etc.,  which  would  have  been  cut  off  at  the  comple- 
tion of  the  tunnel. 

This  horseshoe  tunnel  is  13  feet  6.36  inches 
high — more  than  5 feet  higher  than  the  old  aque- 
duct; it  is  13  feet  7.2  inches  wide.  There  are 
nearly  7 miles  of  circular  tunnel  12  feet  3 inches 
in  diameter.  The  forced  capacity  of  the  present 
aqueduct  is  little  less  than  100,000,000  gallons 
a dav  : it  probably  should  not  be  called  upon  for 
more  than  75,000,000  gallons.  The  new  aqueduct 
will  be  capable  of  bringing  to  the  city  the  whole 
supply  of  the  Croton  water-shed — 260,000,000  in 
dry  years  and  more — and  with  it  New  York  will 
possess  the  means  of  a water  supply  considerably 
above  400,000,000  a day — enough  for  a popula- 
tion nearly  three  times  ns  great  as  that  of  to-day, 
provided  "the  people  of  New  York  could  be  in- 


gate-house to  the  Central  Park  gate-house  the  duced  to  abstain  from  wasting  the  water.  The 
distance  is  33.12  miles.  The  fall  of  water  from  city  demands  an  allowance  of  100  gallons  a day 
the  iake  to  One-hundred-and-thirty-fifth  Street  is 


25  feet,  and  to  the  Central  Park  Reservoir,  34.39 
feet. 

How  much  greater  is  the  work  than  that  which 
the  city  celebrated  in  1842  is  shown  by  the  size 
and  capacity  of  the  tunnel.  The  height  of  the 
old  aqueduct  is  8 feet  5$  inches.  For  nearly  23 
miles  the  new  tunnel  is  built  in  the  form  of  a 
horseshoe.  The  top  is  a half-circle  arch  sup- 
ported by  curved  sides,  the  floor  being  a slightly 
curved  invert.  The  roof,  wall,  and  floor  are  of 
brick,  and  the  space  between  the  outside  of  the 
brick-work  and  the  line  of  excavation  is  filled 
with  solid  rubble  masonry.  It  was  in  this  part 
of  the  work  that  the  recently  discovered  frauds 
were  committed.  The  dishonest  contractors 
left  great  spaces,  sometimes  of  many  hundred 


Fig.  1— FAULTY  CONSTRUCTION  OF  THE  NEW  AQUEDUCT. 


feet,  either  entirely  empty  or  else  half  filled.  Fig. 
1 shows  very  clearly  the  character  of  the  frauds 
that  were  perpetrated  upon  the  city.  The  men  are 
sitting  on  the  roof  of  the  tunnel  in  the  space  which 
should  be  filled  in  with  substantial  stone  rubble- 
work.  The  value  of  this  packing  consists  in  the 
protection  afforded  to  the  roof  of  the  tunnel  from 
falling  rocks.  The  space  about  the  tunnel  is  of 


Fig.  2.— FAULTY  CONSTRUCTION  OF  THE  NEW  AQUEDUCT. 


course  irregular — it  is  the  surface  left  after  the 
blasting— and  the  space  above  the  tunnel  varies 
in  height  from  a few  inches  to  7 or  8 feet.  The 
packing  is  put  in  as  the  building  of  the  arch  pro- 
ceeds, and  the  fraud  was  generally  committed  at 
the  key.  At  this  point  the  mason  lies  prone  and 
works  backward  to  the  opening,  filling  in  the 
space  as  he  proceeds,  so  that  inspection  is  very 
difficult  and  cheating  is  easy.  Precisely  the  same 
kind  of  frauds  was  perpetrated  in  Washington, 
resulting  in  the  punishment  of  the  engineer  of- 
ficer in  charge,  who  suffered  for  the  offence  of 
some  of  his  subordinates.  As  has  been  already 
said,  although  the  contractors  were  paid  for  this 
fraudulent  work  as  though  it  were  substantial  ma- 
sonry, ten  per  cent,  of  their  payments  was  re- 
served, which  is  amnlv  sufficient  to  secure  the 
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per  capita,  and  although  this  is  a large  nmount, 
it  is  not  so  large  as  the  supply  of  Washington, 
District  of  Columbia,  which  is  175  gallons,  and 
still  the  people  of  the  capital  clamor  for  more. 
It  seems  to  be  impossible  to  induce  the  people  of 
this  country  to  restrict  themselves  by  the  use  of 
water  meters.  If  meters  should  ever  be  used, 
it  is  highly  probable  that  the  consumption  of 
water  in  our  great  cities  would  fall  to  some- 
where in  the  neighborhood  of  50  gallons  to  the 
individual.  Then  the  new  aqueduct  and  reser- 
voirs would  supply  a city  of  8,000, 0i)<>  people 
without  calling  upon  the  Bronx  River  pipe  line. 

The  new  aqueduct  begins  at  the  present  Croton 
Dam,  substantially  at  the  place  where  the  old 
aqueduct  starts.  The  latter  runs  with  the  Croton 
River  in  a westerly  and  southwesterly  direction 
until  the  head  of 
Croton  Bay  is  reach- 
ed, and  then  it  runs 
southerly  through 
the  valley  of  the  Hud- 
son to  Yonkers.  At 
this  point  it  contin- 
ues easterly,  crossing 
the  Saw-Mill  River. 
The  new  aqueduct 
runs  directly  away 
from  the  Croton, 
and  continues  in  a 
straight  line  souther- 
ly. East  of  Yonkers 
the  two  approach, 
and  continue  side  by 
side  until  Jerome 
Park  is  reached, 
where  it  is  proposed 
to  build  a new  res- 
ervoir for  the  dis- 
tribution of  about 
70, 000,000  gallons 
daily  to  the  annexed 
region.  There  the 
two  aqueducts  cross, 
the  new  tunnel  cross- 
ing under  the  Har- 
lem River  at  a point  north  of  the  High  Bridge. 
A profile  of  the  new  tunnel  shows  the  character 
of  the  work  which  has  been  done  by  the  con- 
tractors, and  in  a measure  the  achievements  of  the 
engineers  connected  with  the  commission.  Thirty- 
two  principal  shafts  were  sunk,  and  the  headings 
were  made  both  ways  from  each  shaft.  The 
depth  of  these  shafts  varies  from  22  feet  to  419.7 
feet.  The  latter  is 
Shaft  25  in  the  Har- 
lem River ; the  for- 
mer is  17J,  which  is 
not  far  from  the  point 
at  which  the  two 
aqueducts  approach 
back  of  Yonkers. 
Of  the  32  principal 
shafts  and  the  sub- 
ordinate shafts,  28 
will  be  left  open. 
They  will  be  needed 
whenever  the  tunnel 
is  to  be  cleaned  or 
repaired. 

The  tunnel  pro- 
ceeds on  a grade  of 
0.7  of  a foot  to  the 
mile  from  Croton 
Lake  gate-house  to 
Gould’s  Swamp, 
which  dips  below  the 
grade  line  and  ob- 
structs the  direct 
course  of  the  tunnel. 
This  swamp  is  south- 
east of  Tarrytown, 
and  near  Trlenville. 
In  the  mean  time  the 
tunnel  has  passed 
under  the  range  of 
hills  which  makes 
the  southerly  limit  of 
the  Crotou  water-shed,  and  which  rises  abruptly 
from  the  lake  and  then  descends  gradually  to 
the  Pocautico  River,  where  the  aqueduct  reaches 
the  surface,  and  where  there  is  an  open  portal. 
Then  the  line  proceeds  under  the  hills  to 
Gould's  Swamp,  which  is  passed  bv  an  inverted 
siphon,  the  grade  of  fall  being  15  per  cent., 
the  rise  to  the  former  grade  being  perpen- 
dicular. The  work  was  carried  on  in  tliis  north- 
ern part  of  the  conduit  through  hard  rock,  and 
much  difficulty  was  experienced,  a great  many 
timber  supports  being  required. 

From  Gould’s  Swamp  the  tunnel  passes 
through  the  hills  back  of  Tarrytown  and  Irving- 
ton, under  the  Saw-Mill  River,  near  Ardsley,  until 
it  reaches  the  surface  again  at  Tibbet’s  Brook, 
where  there  is  another  open  portal.  This  is  near 
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South  Yonkers,  just 
north  of  the  point  of 
approach  of  the  old 
and  new  conduits. 

The  tunnel  under  the 
Saw'  - Mill  River  was 
driven  through  sandy 
clay.  This  was  a very 
difficult  piece  of  work. 

The  ground  near  and 
about  Ardsley  was 
about  the  most 
treacherous  that  was 
encountered.  South 
of  the  Saw-Mill  River 
some  weak  lime  rock 
was  met,  and  beyond 
this  there  were  two 
serious  fissures  of  red 
clay,  water,  and  sand. 

These  broke  in,  filling 
the  tunnel,  and  neces- 
sitating a good  deal  of 
construction  for  hold- 
ing the  troublesome 
muss  until  the  ma- 
sonry could  be  built. 

There  was  a good 
deal  of  micaceous 
gneiss  and  mica-schist 
south  of  this  to  the 
Harlem  River,  and  in 
oue  place  the  disin- 
tegrated talcose  rock 
was  so  heavy  as  to  re- 
quire a good  deal  of 
timbering,  and  subse- 
quently extra  heavy 
masonry.  As  the 
work  progressed,  ad- 
ditional shafts  were 
sunk  to  meet  the 
problems  that  devel- 
oped and  could  not 
have  been  foreseen. 

Thus  there  were  11  B 
at  Gould’s  Swamp,  12  B at  Saw'-Mill  River  cross- 
ing, 18-J-  and  154  at  Ardsley,  etc. 

From  the  open  portal  at  Tibbet’s  Brook  the 
tunnel  runs  almost  to  Shaft  20,  near  the  point  at 
which  the  two  aqueducts  cross.  It  then  dips 
below  the  surface,  and  continues  on  to  the  Har- 
lem River.  The  surface  of  the  earth  from  Shaft 
20  to  the  Harlem  River  is  very  nearly  on  a level 
with  the  grade  line  of  the  conduit  from  the  lake 
to  the  shaft.  The  Harlem  River  siphon  falls  to 
a depth  of  307  feet  below  mean  high  water.  It 
is  circular,  and  is  10  feet  6 inches  in  diameter. 
The  siphon  at  Gould’s  Swamp  is  14  feet  3 inches 
in  diameter.  The  capacity  of  the  aqueduct  be- 
low Shaft  20  is  68,000,000  gallons  per  day  less 
than  the  capacity  north  of  the  shaft. 

From  the  Harlem  the  tunnel  runs  to  the  gate- 
house at  One-hundred-and-thirty-fifth  Street, 
which  is  on  the  northerly  side  of  Manhattan  Val- 
ley. Thence  the  water  is  carried  by  a pipe  line 
(eight  pipes,  each  pipe  48  inches  in  diameter)  into 
the  city,  four  of  the  pipes  reaching  the  reservoir 
in  Central  Park,  the  other  four  branching  off. 
The  old  aqueduct  will  also  be  carried  into  the  One- 
hundred-and-thirty-fifth  Street  gate  - house,  and 
from  there  the  water  will  go  to  the  present  pipe 
line  in  Tenth  Avenue,  or  into  the  eight  pipes 
which  are  more  intimately  connected  with  the 
great  vault  of  the  new  aqueduct. 

North  of  Shaft  21  the  capacity  of  the  new  aque- 
duct is  3 1 8,000,000  gallons  a day.  The  68,000,000 
gallons  that  are  not  carried  into  the  One-hundred- 
and-thirty-fifth  Street  gate-house  are,  as  has  been 
said,  for  the  consumption  of  the  annexed  district, 
and  are  to  be  distributed  from  the  proposed  res- 
ervoir at  Jerome  Park.  This  reservoir,  however, 
is  not  to  be  built  at  once.  ,At  present  the  Bronx 
River  pipe  line,  which  carries  water  from  Kensico 
Lake  to  the  reservoir  back  of  Williams  Bridge, 
affords  a sufficient  supply.  The  capacity  of  that 
line  is  20, 0(H), 000  gallons  a day. 

This  is  the  conduit  through  which  the  addi- 
tional supply  of  water  will  be  brought  into  the 
city.  Precisely  how  all  the  water  of  the  Croton 
shed  is  to  be  made  available  is  still  a problem. 
When  the  present  commissioners  entered  upon 
their  office  very  little  had  been  accomplished  in 
this  direction.  The  committee  of  citizens  who 
reported  concerning  the  Quaker  Bridge  Dam  were 
not  agreed  as  to  the  advisability  of  this  enormous 
structure,  but  the  Department  of  Public  Works 
favored  it,  and  so  did  the  majority  of  the  old  com- 
missioners. So  late  as  1888,  however,  there  were 
not  enough  data  for  the  beginning  of  the  dam, 
and,  moreover,  it  was  deemed  essential  that  fur- 
ther investigations  should  be  made  as  to  the  mer- 
its of  the  proposition.  In  the  mean  time  no  pro- 
vision had  been  made  for  the  increased  supply  of 
water,  which  the  city  authorities,  the  State  Legis- 
lature, and  a select  committee  of  citizens  had 
five  years  before  ’determined  to  be  necessary. 
The  tunnel  and  the  pipe  line  were  almost  ready 


to  transport  the  water  to  the  distributing  res 
voirs,  but  the  additional  water  had  not  been  ga 
ered.  There  was  no  knowing  how  long  it  wo 
take  to  build  the  Quaker  Bridge  Dam,  nor  h 
much  it  would  cost;  nor  was  it  plain  that  it  v 
best  to  build  the  dam  at  all. 

In  the  mean  time  the  city  wanted  water,  t 
therefore  the  commissioners  determined  tl 
they  would  bujld  the  storage  darn  at  Sodom,  n 
Brewster’s  Station,  and  would  follow'  it  with  t 
others,  one  at  Titicus  River,  south  of  Sodom,  i 
a third  on  the  West  Branch  of  the  Croton,  n 
the  storage  reservoir  at  Boyd’s  Comers,  to 
northwest.  While  the  work  at  Sodom  has  b 
going  on,  the  Department  of  Public  Works  1 
been  building  a dam  on  the  Muscoot  River — : 
that,  however,  which  will  be  referred  to  as 
Muscoot  Dam.  By  these  dams  the  city's  sup 
of  water  will  be  greatly  augmented,  and,  in 
mean  time,  the  question  of  the  dam  near 
mouth  of  the  Croton  will  be  determined.  Th 
is  no  doubt  that  a new  dam  will  be  built  be! 
the  present  structure,  but  whether  it  will  be 
Quaker  Bridge  or  between  there  and  the  Cro' 
Dam  is  a question  which  has  not  yet  been 
cided. 

The  Croton  water  shed,  all  of  which  is  to 
made  available,  covers  an  area  of  361.82  sqn 
miles.  It  is  partly  in  Westchester  and  partly 
Putnam  County.  The  course  of  the  river  is  sou 
westerly,  and  a number  of  streams  run  into 
from  the  east  and  the  west.  Among  these  strea 
are  Beaver  Dam  Brook.  Muscoot  River,  Titii 
River,  and  the  East,  West,  and  Middle  brand 
of  the  Croton.  There  are  several  ponds  and  lal 
in  the  region,  chief  among  them  is  Lake  Ma 
pac,  the  waters  of  which  are  already  used  by 
city. 

It  has  been  stated  that  storage  reservoirs 
especially  needed  in  making  available  this  wa 
supply,  on  account  of  the  great  variation  in 
flow,  which  fluctuates  from  10,000,000  gallon 
day  to  more  than  7,000,000,000  gallons  in  a fre 
et.  The  projectors  of  the  great  Quaker  Brii 
Dam  determined  that  expediency  demanded 
immediate  construction  of  the  work,  because 
would  give  to  the  city  a minimum  of  250,000,1 
gallons  a day,  while,  so  they  contended,  the  n 
iinum  of  the  storage  reservoirs  without  the  la 
dam  would  furnish  a minimum  of  175,000,1 
gallons.  The  plan  was  changed,  because  it  ^ 
essential,  in  the  opinion  of  the  present  conn 
sioners,  that  the  city’s  supply  of  water  should 
increased  before  the  Quaker  Bridge  Dam,  or  i 
dam  below  the  present  Croton  Dam,  could  be 
islied.  Therefore  the  commissioners  have  pus 
the  work  on  the  Sodom  Reservoir,  which  is  il 
trated  in  the  accompanying  drawings. 

The  principal  dam  of  this  work  is  situated  n 
Brewster’s  Station,  Putnam  County,  on  the  f 
York  City  and  Northern  and  the  Harlem  rail  rot 
It  is  on  the  East  Branch  of  the  Croton  Ri’ 
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1.  Masonry  Dam  in  construction.  2.  The  Earth  Dam,  Upper  Reservoir.  3.  View  of  the  Works,  looking  toward  the  New  England  Railroad.  4.  A Gal 

Lake  when  lilled.  8.  Spillway  at  the  Lower  Earth  Dam.  9.  A General  View  of  lii 
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'N  AQUEDUCT. — Drawn  by  ELughson  Hawley. — [See  Page  994.] 

on  the  Upper  Dam.  5.  The  Croton  River  (East  Branch),  showing  Water-Line.  6.  Fountains  to  purify  Water, 
i showing  Upper  and  Lower  Dam,  with  the  connecting  Tunnel,  now  in  process  of  being  retunnelled. 
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There  are  two  water-sheds.  To  the  east  of  the 
water-shed  of  the  Croton  branch  is  the  shed  of 
Bug  Brook  and  Everett’s  Brook.  In  this  shed  is 
Kishowana  Lake,  or  Mud  Pond,  with  an  area  of 
about  23$  acres.  This  lake  is  about  a mile  from 
the  masonry  dam,  which  will  impound  the  waters 
of  the  East  Branch. 

The  masonry  dam  is  a very  substantial  struc- 
ture, and  is  built  across  the  river  at  a slight  bend, 
so  that  its  up-stream  elevation  makes  a slight 
angle  with  the  river.  The  height  of  the  datn  is 
78  feet,  and  its  length  is  500  feet.  The  eleva- 
tion of  the  crest  of  the  dam  is  415  feet  above 
the  tide,  and  of  the  driveway,  425  feet.  This  is 
higher  than  any  other  reservoir  built  or  proposed, 
except  that  at  Boyd’s  Corners,  which  is  600  feet 
high.  But  the  reservoir  is  double,  and  its  ca- 
pacity is  9,000,000,000  gallons.  The  dam  is  of 
solid  stone  masonry,  the  faces  handsomely  fin- 
ished with  cut  stone.  The  base  is  47  feet  thick, 
and  is  sunk  10  feet  below  the  bottom  of  the  river. 
For  40  feet  the  batter  runs  back  on  an  even  grade 
until  it  reaches  the  elevation  of  387  feet,  where 
the  dam  is  20  feet  thick.  There  the  direction  of 
the  batter  changes,  and  at  the  elevation  of  407 
feet  the  dam  is  IS  feet  thick.  From  this  point  to 
the  top  the  line  is  perpendicular.  The  flood  line 
is  419  feet,  the  flow  line  being,  as  already  stated, 
415. 

Very  nearly  at  right  angles  with  this,  and  agree- 
ing generally  with  the  contour  of  the  present 
mill-pond,  is  an  earth  dam  with  a rubble  core, 
which  is  joined  by  the  overfall  at  the  head  of  the 
spillway.  The  rubble  core  rests  upon  hard-pan, 
and  its  base  is  bedded  in  selected  material.  The 
slopes  of  the  overfall  are  2 to  1.  The  earth  dam 
is  423  feet  high,  and  the  overfall  is  415.  The 
spillway  slopes  away  from  this  for  about  200  feet 
to  an  elevation  of  406  feet,  and  is  then  carried  by 
a series  of  terraces  to  an  elevation  of  350  feet  at 
the  side  of  the  river-bed.  These  terraces  rest 
upon  earth,  clay,  and  hard-pan,  each  bench  being 
supported  by  dry  rubble-work. 

The  other  part  of  the  double  reservoir  is  made 
by  two  earth  dams,  in  the  basin  of  which  Mud 
Pond  is  the  centre.  The  dams  are  of  earth,  with 
rubble  cores.  The  inner  slopes  are  2 to  1,  and 
the  up-stream  face  is  paved  to  an  elevation  of  410 
feet.  The  other  slopes  are  2$  to  1.  The  rubble 
core  of  No.  1 is  10  feet  wide  at  the  base  and  4 
feet  at  the  top.  The  crest  of  the  dam  is  25  feet 
broad.  The  core  rests  on  hard-pan  and  compact 
ground.  Dam  No.  2 is  smaller,  but  built  in  sub- 
stantially the  same  manner.  The  core  is  from  4 
to  2$  feet  wide,  and  rests  on  clay  and  hard  ma- 
terial. 

These  two  earth  dams  make  a reservoir  very 
much  larger  than  is  necessary  for  the  impounding 
of  the  waters  of  the  small  shed  in  which  they  are 
built,  while  the  waters  of  the  shed  of  the  East 
Branch  of  the  Croton  demand  a larger  space  than 
that  which  lies  behind  the  masonry  darn.  The 
two  reservoirs  are  therefore  united  by  a connect- 
ing tunnel,  by  means  of  which  the  surplus  waters 
impounded  by  the  masonry  dam  when  the  reser- 
voir is  full  are  carried  back  into  the  reservoir 
made  by  the  earth  dams.  Earth  Dam  No.  1, 
which  faces  northerly,  bends  to  meet  the  tunnel, 
which  runs  westerly,  and  at  its  end  is  a gate- 
house, which  admits’ or  excludes  the  water  into  or 
from  the  reservoir.  The  tunnel  is  10  feet  in  di- 
ameter, and  its  elevation  is  880  feet.  The  capaci- 
ty of  this  double  reservoir  has  been  already  given. 
Its  area  is  449  acres,  and  it  is  20$  miles  from  the 
Croton  Reservoir. 

The  water  impounded  in  this  double  reservoir 
is  to  be  set  free  when  there  is  such  a drought  as 
to  materially  reduce  the  supply  at  the  Croton 
Dam.  The  land  that  will  be  overflowed  by  the 
released  waters  will  very  greatly  increase  the 
size  of  Croton  Lake,  while  the  reservoir  will  ne- 
cessitate a change  of  location  of  public  highways 
and  part  of  the  railroad  track.  The  flood  lines 
of  the  reservoir  will  include  at  the  utmost  1471$ 
acres. 

The  water  from  behind  the  earth  dams  passes 
out  when  the  gates  at  the  centre  of  Dam  No.  1 
are  opened.  Water  may  be  admitted  to  the  gate- 
house bv  an  inlet  in  the  middle  of  the  dam  at 
an  elevation  of  389  feet.  The  toe  of  the  slope 
is  at  an  elevation  of  365  feet.  It  passes  out  to 
the  brook  and  river  beds  through  two  36-inch 
pipes;  but  before  it  is  fiuallv  sent  to  join  the 
waters  of  Croton  Iaike  it  is  aerated  in  a fountain. 
The  fountain  is  a circular  paved  basin,  in  which 
the  two  pipes  terminate  after  turning  upward  to 
permit  the  egress  of  the  stream.  The  process  of 
aerating  is  a sanitary  measure,  the  theory  being 
that  the  oxidization  of  the  water  destroys  the 
noxious  properties  of  dead  and  dying  vegetable 
matter  and  whatever  disease  germs  may  have 


developed  in  the  stream  before  and  after  its  im- 
pounding. The  water  is  revivified,  as  it  were, 
after  its  long  rest  in  the  storage  reservoir.  Af- 
ter it  leaves  the  fountain  it  is  almost  constantly 
in  motion,  and  deleterious  matter  cannot  so  readi- 
ly be  propagated.  Before  the  water  reaches  the 
fountain  it  passes  through  a stopcock  vault, 
where  the  flow  can  be  regulated  or  shut  off.  The 
stopcock  is  manipulated  by  hand,  a wheel  very 
closely  resembling  a railroad  hand  brake  being 
the  instrument  employed.  The  valve  is  in  the 
pipe.  The  fall  of  the  water  admitted  to  the  gate- 
house by  the  upper  inlet  is  24  feet. 

The  aerating  fountain  in  front  of  the  masonry 
dam  on  the  East  Branch  of  the  Croton  is  very 
much  larger  than  that  at  Earth  Dam  No.  1.  There 
is  a large  circular  basin,  80  feet  in  diameter,  and 
this,  and  an  oblong  basin  beyond,  added  for  pur- 
pose of  strength,  are  roughly  paved  with  stone, 
and  surrounded  by  a granite  coping.  The  water 
is  discharged  from  the  reservoir  through  a gate- 
house in  the  centre  of  the  masonry  dam,  through 
two  48-inch  pipes,  which  run  to  a large  stopcock 
vault.  Immediately  after  entering  this  vault  the 
two  pipes  are  connected  by  a cross  pipe,  from 
which  run  five  1 2-inch  pipes.  This  cross  pipe  is 
governed  at  each  end  by  such  a stopcock  as  has 
been  already  described.  The  stopcocks  govern- 
ing the  48-inch  pipe  are  nearer  the  other  end  of 
the  vault.  The  water  is  carried  from  the  vault  to 
the  fountain  by  the  seven  pipes,  and  from  there 
it  passes  on  to  the  bed  of  the  river,  having  been 
purified  in  the  aerating  fountain.  The  gate- 
house in  the  masonry  dam  is  a very  fine  example 
of  stone-work. 

It  has  been  determined  to  build  two  other 
reservoirs — one  at  Titicus  River,  and  the  other  on 
the  West  Branch  of  the  Croton  River — the  latter 
northeast  of  Lake  Mahopac,  and  adjoining  the 
present  reservoir  at  Lake  Glenaida.  The  Titicus 
River  Reservoir,  which  will  be  completed  next 
after  the  Sodom  Reservoir,  is  near  the  junction 
of  the  stream  from  which  it  takes  its  name  and 
the  Croton  River.  It  will  be  100  feet  high,  1200 
feet  long,  with  an  elevation  of  825  feet,  and  a 
capacity  of  6,000,000,000  gallons.  The  reservoir 
on  the  West  Branch,  which  is  to  be  the  third,  will 
have  a capacity  of  9,000, 000,000  gallons.  The 
three  will  therefore  have  storage  room  for  24,- 
000,000,000  gallons  of  water. 

In  addition  to  these  the  Department  of  Public 
Works  is  building  a reservoir  with  a capacity  of 
7,000,000.000  gallons  nt  the  junction  of  the  Mus- 
coot  and  Croton  rivers.  This  and  Quaker  Bridge 
Dam  would  add  a capacity  of  nearly  40,000,000,- 
000  gallons,  about  ten  times  as  much  as  the  com- 
mittee of  1883  thought  to  be  immediately  re- 
quired. If  all  these  contemplated  dams  and  res- 
ervoirs are  established,  there  will  be  in  the  Croton 
water-shed  a storage  capacity  of  69,700,000,000 
gallons. 

The  proposed  site  of  the  Quaker  Bridge  Dam 
is  near  the  mouth  of  the  Croton  River.  The 
reservoir  formed  by  it  would  be  immense.  It 
would  cover  an  area  of  3635  acres.  The  Croton 
Lake  would  then  be  many  times  larger  than  it  is 
now.  Indeed,  the  lake  which  would  be  formed 
in  front  of  the  present  Croton  Dam,  and  between 
it  and  the  Quaker  Bridge  Dam,  would  contain 
more  than  ten  times  the  amount  of  water  now 
impounded.  The  building  of  the  dam  would 
make  available  an  area  of  water-shed  beyond  what 
can  possibly  l>e  at  the  service  of  the  city  with 
the  present  means — equal  to  twenty-three  square 
miles.  The  lake  back  of  the  present  Croton  Dam 
would  be  at  least  six  times  larger  than  it  is 
should  the  Quaker  Bridge  Darn  be  built.  This 
new  body  of  water  would  flow  into  the  vulley  at 
Huntersville;  it  would  widen  the  lower  part  of 
the  Museoot;  it  would  spread  down  to  Cantatoe 
Corners;  and  it  would  extend  as  far  as  Croton 
Falls  in  a northerly  direction.  A dam  will  be 
built  between  the  Croton  Dam  nnd  the  inouth  of 
the  river.  Whether  at  Quaker  Bridge  or  at  some 
other  point  it  will  enormously  increase  the  lake 
from  which  the  two  aqueducts  will  carry  water 
into  the  city. 

The  present  Croton  Dam  impounds  2,000,000,. 
000  gallons  of  water.  It  is  50  feet  high,  and 
at  an  elevation  of  167  feet  above  the  tide.  The 
bed  of  the  river  falls  away  from  the  toe  of  this 
dam,  at  first  gradually,  and  then  abruptly,  so 
that  the  height  of  the  Quaker  Bridge  Dam,  from 
the  river-bottom  to  a point  which  would  be  inter- 
sected by  a straight  line  drawn  from  the  crest  of 
the  Croton  Dam,  would  be  131  feet.  In  other 
wools,  the  up-stream  face  of  the  proposed  dam 
would  be  eighty  feet  higher  than  that  of  the 
present  dam  if  its  crest  were  to  be  of  the  same 
elevation  above  the  tide.  The  distance  be- 
tween the  two  dams  would  be  greater  thou  the 


present  extent  of  the  Croton  Lake,  and  if  the 
body  of  water  now  impounded,  2, 000,000, 000 
gallons,  were  represented  by  a parallelogram, 
and  if  the  lines  of  the  parallelogram  should  be 
continued  to  the  proposed  Quaker  Bridge  Dam, 
that  part  of  them  between  the  two  dams  would 
include  6,739,599,800  gallons.  Beneath  this  there 
would  be  a body  of  6,877,935,000  gallons,  while 
above  it  would  be  20,760,400,200  gallons,  all 
of  which  would  be  over  the  top  of  Croton  Dam, 
and  would  back  up  a long  distance  behind  the 
proposed  Museoot  Dam.  This  last  dam  is  not 
to  be  confounded  with  the  storage  reservoir  on 
the  Museoot,  which  the  Department  of  Public 
Works  is  making  independently  of  the  Aque- 
duct Commission.  The  commission’s  Museoot 
Dam  will  be  very  near  the  junction  of  the  Mus- 
coot  and  Croton  rivers,  and  will  be  entirely  for 
sanitary  purposes.  It  will  be  about  five  miles 
from  the  Croton  Dam,  and  its  crest  will  be 
on  a level  with  the  flood  line  of  the  lake  w hich 
will  be  made  by  the  new  Quaker  Bridge  Dam. 
Behind  it  will  be  a body  of  water  which  will 
not  escape  whenever  the  water  is  drawn  off  at 
the  great  dam  below.  It  is  for  the  purpose  of 
retaining  this  water,  and  preventing  the  exposure 
of  the  fluts  which  will  be  covered  when  the  lake 
is  full,  that  the  Museoot  Dam  will  be  built.  The 
exposure  of  the  flats,  it  is  thought,  would  occa- 
sion a great  deal  of  malarial  disease,  and  there- 
fore it  is  proposed  that  whenever  a dam  is  built 
that  will  cover  the  flats  with  water,  to  take  pre- 
cautions against  their  future  exposure. 

All  these  dams  at  the  mouth  of  the  river, 
which  will  be  built  for  the  purpose  of  increasing 
the  lake  at  the  inlets  of  the  aqueduct,  are  pro- 
jects of  the  future. 

Provision  has  been  made  for  cond  acting  through 
the  conduit  the  water  from  this  new  lake,  which 
is  to  be  kept  full  by  means  of  the  storage  res- 
ervoirs, like  the  reservoir  at  Sodom,  even  in 
dry  seasons.  The  great  gate-house  of  the  new 
aqueduct  is  at  the  present  Croton  Dam.  There 
are  two  other  gate  - houses  for  controlling  and 
regulating  the  flow  of  water  through  the  tunnel 
— one  at  the  head  of  the  pipe  line,  at  One-hun- 
dred-and-thirty-fifth  Street,  and  the  other  at  the 
terminus  at  the  Central  Park  Reservoir. 

The  water  will  be  admitted  to  the  two  aque- 
ducts and  its  flow  regulated  by  the  opening  or 
closing  of  the  gates  in  the  gate-house  at  Croton 
Dam.  There  are  four  inlets  to  this  house,  and 
by  the  manipulation  of  its  gates  water  may  be 
sent  through  both  the  aqueducts  from  either  or 
all  these  inlets,  or  it  may  be  entirely  shut  off. 
The  inlets  are  the  by-pass,  which  is  situated  above 
the  Croton  Dam,  and  above  the  inlet  to  the  pre- 
sent gate-house.  The  other  inlets  are  below  the 
old  dam.  The  three  inlets  below  the  dam  are 
intended  to  take  the  water  from  the  surface,  the 
middle,  and  the  bottom  of  the  lake.  The  by-pass 
inlet  is  for  the  purpose  of  taking  the  water  from 
the  prism  of  water  lying  directly  behind  the  Cro- 
ton Dam.  At  present  the  water  is  carried  to  the 
old  aqueduct  through  a gate-house  that  is  very 
much  smaller  than  the  new  one,  situated  just  be- 
low the  latter,  on  the  bank  of  the  river.  With 
the  by-pass  inlet  the  water  of  the  present  lake 
can  be  sent  through  both  aqueducts.  The  com- 
missioners have  therefore  accomplished  this:  they 
have  pressed  forward  the  work  on  the  storage 
reservoirs  so  that  there  is  a near  prospect  of  such 
a constant  quantity  of  water  that  the  Croton  Dnm 
will  be  always  supplied  with  all  the  water  that  it 
can  impound,  and  they  have  made  provision  for 
the  easy  transmission  of  this  water  to  the  city 
through  both  the  aqueducts,  thus  relieving  the 
old  conduit  from  the  too  serious  task  which  is 
now  imposed  upon  it  of  carrying  the  whole  of  the 
daily  water  supply  of  the  city,  when  prudence  de- 
mands that  the  limit  should  be  75,000,000  gal- 
lons. The  by-pass,  therefore,  is  the  one  inlet  of 
immediate  importance,  for  the  others  will  not  lie 
available  until  a dam  is  built  either  at  Quaker 
Bridge  or  at  some  other  poiut  below  the  Croton 
Dam. 

The  water  of  the  by-pass  and  surface  inlets 
will  enter  the  easterly  side  of  the  gate-house. 
Thence  it  will  flow  through  a series  of  chambers 
which  have  masonry  walls,  and  which  communi- 
cate with  one  another  by  series  of  gates.  These 
chambers  finally  open  into  the  two  aqueducts: 
into  the  new  aqueduct  on  the  same  side  as  that 
on  which  the  bv-pass  and  surface  inlets  enter. 
The  other  is  on  the  northwesterly  corner,  the 
old  aqueduct,  as  has  been  explained,  starting  off 
from  the  lake  in  a westerly  direction.  The  water 
from  both  these  passes  enters  directly  into  a small 
chamber,  the  walls  of  which  are  of  extra  thickness. 
Out  of  this  it  rushes  into  two  larger  chambers,  the 
walls  of  which  are  slighter.  Adjoining  these  are 
two  other  chambers,  the  same  in  size  and  form, 
and  into  them,  besides  the  water  already  in  the 
gate-house  from  the  bv-pass  or  the  surface  inlet, 
comes  that  from  the  middle  and  bottom  inlets, 
which  are  one  above  the  other.  This  body  of 
water  passes  out  of  these  two  chambers,  either 
through  a single  chamber  into  the  old  aqueduct, 
or  through  a number  of  chambers  out  into  the 
new  aqueduct.  The  old  aqueduct  passes  in  front 
of  the  gate-house,  from  the  west  side  of  which  a 
tunnel  has  been  cut.  The  water,  in  going  from 
the  gate-house  into  either  aqueduct,  must  pass 
through  two  series  of  gates,  the  closing  of  either 
one  of  which  would  cut  off  the  water  supply  of 
the  city. 

The  water  may  be  admitted  to  the  gate-house 
from  one  or  all  the  iulets.  That  which  has  been 
selected  for  transmission  to  the  city,  having  swirl- 
ed through  the  gate-house,  enters  into  one  or  the 
other  of  the  tunnels,  and  begins  its  travels.  If 
it  enter  the  new  tunnel,  it  will  proceed  in  almost 
a straight  line  to  the  reservoir  at  Central  Park. 
If  the  line  be  all  right,  it  will  run  along  under 
the  hills,  the  swamps,  the  rivers,  down  deep  un- 
der the  Harlem,  through  the  great  gate-house  nt 
One-hundred-and-thirtv-fiftii  Street,  to  the  reser- 
voir, from  which  it  is  to  be  distributed  to  the 
consumers.  It  is  rarely  that  the  course  of  the 
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water  will  be  interrupted,  but  there  are  tiroes 
when  its  flow  must  be  stopped.  It  may  be  that 
repairs  will  l»e  needed  at  some  part  of  the  line, 
or  that  the  time  will  come  for  the  cleaning  of 
the  aqueduct,  or  that  for  some  other  reason  the 
pipes  ought  to  be  emptied  between  two  points. 
In  order  to  carry  off  the  surplus  water  and  empty 
the  aqueduct,  a number  of  waste  weirs  and  blow- 
offs  have  been  built  at  points  where  the  water  in 
the  tunnel  can  be  diverted. 

The  first  blow-off  is  at  the  Pocantico  River, 
near  Tnrrvtown,  9$  miles  south  from  the  begin- 
ning of  the  conduit.  The  second  is  at  the  Saw- 
Mill  River,  6$  miles  further  south.  The  third  is 
at  Tibbet’s  Brook,  5$  miles  further.  The  fourth 
and  fifth  are  at  the  two  shafts  at  the  Harlem 
River.  When  the  water  is  turned  off  at  these 
blow-offs,  it  will  run  out  of  the  aqueduct  into 
the  beds  of  streams  which  empty  into  the  Hud- 
son and  Harlem  rivers.  After  the  water  passes 
One-hundred-and-thirtv-fifih  Street,  and  is  in  the 
pipe  line,  it  will  encounter  a blow-off  at  One- 
hundred-and-twenty-fifth  Street,  the  lowest  point 
in  Manhattan  Valley,  nnd  by  that  blow-off  it  will 
be  conveyed  into  a sewer. 

The  superstructures  of  these  blow-offs  are 
of  good  stone  masonry.  The  aqueduct  passes 
through  the  shaft.  At  right  angles  with  the 
conduit  is  a culvert,  or  pipe,  which  leads  to  the 
stream’s  bed.  Gates  intervene  between  the  aque- 
duct tunnel  and  the  culvert,  which  will  be  open- 
ed when  it  is  necessary  to  send  the  water  through 
the  blow-off.  When  this  is  to  be  done,  the  gates 
at  the  Croton  Dam  will  be  closed,  and  the  sup- 
ply of  water  to  the  aqueduct  will  be  cut  off.  The 
water  that  remains  in  the  tunnel  will  pass  out 
into  the  bed  of  the  Pocantico  or  Saw-Mill  rivers, 
and  thence  into  the  Hudson  at  Sing  Sing  or 
Yonkers,  or  by  Tibbet’s  Brook,  or  the  fourth  and 
fifth  blow-offs  into  the  Harlem.  The  whole  aque- 
duct will  thus  be  emptied. 

Sometimes  it  may  be  desirable  to  empty  only 
a single  section,  or  that  part  of  the  aqueduct 
which  lies  between  two  blow-offs.  Suppose, 
for  example,  it  was  desired  to  empty  the  tunnel 
between  the  Pocantico  and  the  Saw -Mill.  In 
a pier  and  sides  of  the  blow-off  are  slots  intend- 
ed for  the  reception  of  planks,  the  pier  being  in 
the  centre  of  the  tunnel.  The  planks  being 
dropped  into  place,  a dam  is  formed  across  the 
aqueduct.  In  the  case  which  has  been  supposed, 
the  aqueduct  at  the  Pocantico  gate-house  would 
be  dammed,  and  the  water  below  it  would  flow 
out  of  the  opened  gates  of  the  Saw-Mill  River 
blow-off.  In  this  way  the  section  would  be  emp- 
tied. Between  the  gate-houses  will  be  the  man- 
holes nnd  shafts  by  which  the  workmen  will  gain 
admission  to  the  tunnel. 

Soon  after  passing  under  the  Harlem  River 
the  water  enters  the  gate-house  at  One-hundred- 
and-thiitv-fifth  Street,  which  is  a very  handsome 
and  important  structure.  At  the  corner  of  Con- 
vent Avenue  and  One-hundrcd-aud-thirty-fifth 
Street  is  an  octagonal  tower  rising  a story  higher 
than  the  main  building.  In  this  is  the  vault  of 
the  hew  aqueduct,  the  old  and  the  new  cross- 
ing once  more  at  this  point.  The  projection  of 
the  building  toward  Tenth  Avenue  contains  the 
vault  of  the  old  aqueduct.  This  projection,  or 
wing,  is  separated  from  the  main  building  by  a 
very  heavy  wall  of  masonry,  in  which,  however, 
there  are  openings,  so  that  the  water  from  the 
old  aqueduct  may  leave  the  gate-house  by  either 
of  the  two  outlets  which  are  about  to  be  de- 
scribed. The  chamber  next  to  the  vaults,  and 
into  which  the  water  of  the  new  aqueduct  will 
pass  immediately,  is  very  large,  and  is  paved  with 
stone.  Out  of  it  runs  the  proposed  new  pipe 
line,  which  consists  at  first  of  eight  iron  pipes, 
each  pipe  being  48  inches  in  diameter.  The 
pipes  are  governed  by  such  stopcocks  as  have 
already  been  described.  Out  of  the  smaller 
chamber  of  the  projection,  into  which  the  water 
from  the  old  aqueduct  will  enter,  there  passes 
another  line  of  pipes — four  48-inch — and  these 
connect  with  the  existing  line  on  Tenth  Avenue, 
where  the  gate -house  of  the  old  aqueduct  is 
situated. 

The  new  gate-house  is  at  the  north  side  of 
Manhattan  Valley,  the  lowest  dip  of  which  is  at 
Manhattan  Street,  between  One  - hundred  - and  - 
twenty-fifth  and  One-hundred-and-twenty-fourth 
streets.  The  pipe  line  falls  in  this  distance  from 
a line  grade  of  about  87  to  a line  grade  of  a little 
less  than  16.  From  this  point  onward  it  rises 
again  to  a line  grade  of  85.  Between  One-hun- 
dred-and-twenty-fifth  and  Manhattan  streets  there 
will  be  the  blow-off  and  stopcock  vaults  which 
have  already  been  spoken  of,  and  here  will  be 
the  sewer  into  which  the  waste  water  is  to  be 
poured  whenever  the  pipes  from  the  One-hundred- 
and-thirty-fifth  Street  gate-house  are  emptied. 
At  this  point  two  of  the  eight  pipes  arc  dropped, 
or,  rather,  carried  off  to  distribute  water  on  lateral 
lines,  and  only  six  pipes  compose  the  line  as  it 
proceeds  on  its  further  way  to  the  Central  Park 
Reservoir.  The  line  passes  along  Convent  Avenue 
to  One-hundred-and-twenty-seventh  Street,  along 
Momingside  Avenue  to  One-liundred-and-sixth 
Street,  along  One-lmndred-and-sixth  Street  to 
Eighth  Avenue.  A pipe  will  be  diverted  at  a 
stopcock  vault  at  One-hundred-and-tenth  Street, 
where  future  connections  will  be  made,  and  still 
another  pipe  goes  off  nt  One-hundred-and-first 
Street,  so  that  only  four  pipes  enter  Central  Park 
at  Ninety-seventh  Street,  through  which  and  Cen- 
tral Park  they  make  their  way  to  the  distributing 
reservoir. 

The  gate-house  at  the  Central  Park  Reservoir 
is  a much  smaller  structure  than  the  building  at 
One-hundred-and-thirty-fifth  Street.  Its  super- 
structure is  another  bit  of  the  substantial  stone- 
work  which  is  characteristic  of  all  the  buildings 
of  the  new  water-works.  It  rests  on  a ground 
foundation  of  rubble,  puddle  wall,  and  compact 
earth,  ami  the  flow  of  water  into  the  distributing 
reservoir  is  regulated  by  a system  of  gates  and 
stopcocks. 

When  this  reservoir  is  full  the  level  of  the 
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water  is  nearly  119  feet,  there  being  a fall  of 
more  than  10  feet  from  the  gate-house  at  One- 
hundred-and-thirtv-fifth  Street  to  the  Central 
Park  Reservoir,  and  a fall  of  49  feet  from  the 
maximum  level  of  Croton  Lake. 

Some  interesting  figures  are  given  in  a pam- 
phlet published  by  the  Engineer’s  Department  of 
the  Aqueduct  Commission,  which  may  aid  the 
reader  in  reaching  a conclusion  as  to  the  magni- 
tude of  the  work.  The  maximum  inward  press- 
ure  on  the  aqueduct  under  llurlctn  River  when 
empty  is  128.74  pounds  to  the  square  inch.  The 
maximum  pressure  wnen  the  aqueduct  is  full  is 
MS. 29  pounds  to  the  square  inch.  It  is  estimated 
by  the  engineers  that  3 12,238  cubic  yards  of 
brick  were  laid  in  the  new  aqueduct.  This  is 
about  11)3,000,000  of  brick,  which  would  build 
83  structures  like  the  Tribune  bunding.  The 
area  of  the  inside  surface  of  the  aqueduct  from 
the  Croton  Lake  to  One-hiindred-and-thirty-fifth 
Street  gate-house  is  about  101  acres.  It  is  stated 
that  the  material  excavated  with  the  masonry 
would  be  sufficient  to  build  3 wall  10  feet  thick 
and  55  feet  high  around  Manhattan  Island. 
This  wall  would  be  30  miles  in  length  on  the 
water-front.  The  amount  of  dynamite  used  in 
blasting,  not  counting  what  was  used  in  sinking 
the  shafts,  was  more  than  6,800.000  pounds. 
The  flowing  capacity  of  the  aqueduct,  318,000,000 
gallons  per  24  hours,  is  equivalent  to  a stream  60 
feet  wide  and  10  feet  deep  flowing  59.1  feet  per 
minute.  These  are  enormous  figures;  in  fact, 
all  the  figures  connected  with  this  stupendous 
work  are  so  large  that  they  cannot  convey  an  ac- 
curate idea.  It  is  sufficient  to  know  tnat  a great 
stream  of  water  will  flow  from  Hie  new  lake, 
through  the  old  and  the  new  aqueducts,  sufficient 
for  the  uses  of  the  city  when  it  is  several  times 
larger  than  it  is  to-day 

The  connection  of  the  Mayor  and  Comptroller 
of  the  city  with  the  commission  was  restored  in 
1888,  when  the  commission  wns  entirely  reor- 
ganized. The  power  of  appointing  the  commis- 
sioners was  given  to  the  Mayor  at  the  same  time, 
and  the  work  was  pressed  with  more  energy  and 
effectiveness  after  the  control  of  the  State  had 
been  taken  away.  The  act  of  reorganization  was 
passed  at  a special  session  of  the  Legislature, 
and  in  pursuance  of  it  the  commission  was  con- 
stituted as  follows:  Mayor  Abram  S.  Hewitt,  Com- 
missioner of  Public  Works  John  Newton,  Comp- 
troller Theodore  W.  Myers.  These  three  wore 
commissioners  ex  officio.  The  following  were  ap- 
pointed by  Mayor  Hewitt:  General  James  ('. 
Duane,  John  J.  Tucker,  Francis  M.  Scott,  and 
Walter  Howe.  Two  ex-chiefs  of  engineers  of  the 
United  Slates  Army,  Generals  Newton  and  Dunne, 
were  in  the  new  commission,  while  Mr.  Scott's  long 
service  in  the  office  of  the  Corporation  Counsel 
had  made  him  an  authority  on  the  laws  govern- 
ing and  affecting  the  municipality. 

In  November,  1888,  D.  Lowber  Smith  succeed- 
ed General  John  Newton,  who  then  resigned  the 
office  of  Commissioner  of  Public  Works.  On 
January  1,  1889,  Mayor  Hewitt  was  succeeded  by 
Mayor  Hugh  J.  Grant;  and  on  May  1st  of  the 
same  year  Thomas  F.  Gilroy  became  Commis- 
sioner of  Public  Works  in  place  of  D.  Lowber 
Smith. 

On  November  2,  1888,  B.  F.  Church,  who  had 
been  Chief  Engineer  since  the  first  organization 
of  the  committee,  resigned.  He  was  succeeded 
by  Alphonse  Fteley,  who  had  been  Consulting  En- 
gineer, and  who  continues  to  be  Chief  Engineer, 
the  Engineer  Staff  being  as  follows:  Alphonse 
Fteley,  Chief  Engineer;  George  S.  Rice,  Deputy 
Chief  Engineer;  Charles  S.  Gowen,  Alfred  Craven, 
Edwnrd  Weyman,  Jun.,  and  Charles  Burbank, 
District  Engineers.  Mr.  Church  was  appointed 
Consulting  Engineer,  but  the  office  was  abolished 
last  July. 

Under  the  present  commissioners  the  expenses 
of  the  work  have  been  as  follows : 

EXPENDITURES  OF  THE  AQITKIM  CT  COMMISSfON  TO 
THE  1st  OF  JANt'ARY,  1889: 


Commissioner*’.  Office,  salaries,  etc $255,536  2® 

Chief  Kiigineer’s  Office 326,603  1 T 

Tarrvtown  Office 122,989  6T 

Division  Engineers 941,867  66 

Croton  Lake  Survey  38,008  66 

New  Kescrvoii  Survey 10,118  88 

Sodom  Dam  Survey 7,305  80 

Principal  Assistant  Engineer,  New 
York  Office 167  91 


Other  incidental  expenses,  including  nearly 
$50,000  for  land  and  land  damages,  made  the  to- 
tal expenditures  on  behalf  of  the  commissioners 
and  their  engineers,  $1,884,182  79.  The  amount 
paid  out  on  the  contracts  was  $16,929,686  72. 
In  addition,  there  was  paid  for  work  done  by 
agreement,  $196,919  45.  There  was  paid  for 
land  damages  in  New  York  city  and  in  West- 
chester and  Putnam  counties  $1,054,820  12;  the 
total  expenditures  up  to  the  beginning  of  the 
present  year  being  $20,065,589  87. 

To  meet  this,  additional  water  stock  has  been 
sold  to  the  amount  of  $19,945,000,  the  premi- 
um being  $580,488  70.  There  wus  also  a few 
thousand  dollars  credited  to  “Additional  Water 
Fund  ‘ Miscellaneous,’  ” leaving  a balance  of 
$463,415  83  in  the  hands  of  the  Comptroller. 

How  much  more  this  great  work  is  to  cost  the 
city  is  impossible  to  tell.  Commissioner  Hubert 
<).  Thompson’s  estimate  in  1883  has  been  greatly 
exceeded.  The  total  expenditure  on  the  dam, 
reservoirs,  and  aqueduct  was  to  be  $14,460,640. 
Of  this,  the  sum  of  $4,<»00,(»0o  was  to  be  for  the 
dam  at  Quaker  Bridge  and  the  storage  reservoirs, 
and  $250,000  were  for  gate-houses  at  Manhat- 
tan Valley  and  the  Central  Park  Reservoir.  This 
would  leave  $10,210,640  for  the  aqueduct.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  very  little  of  the  $17,126,587  ex- 
pended in  pursuance  of  contracts  and  agreements 
has  been  devoted  to  any  purpose  except  the-  build- 
ing of  the  aqueduct,  while  the  dam  and  the  reser- 
voirs remain  to  be  built.  There  is  another  year’s 
work  on  the  Sodom  Dam,  which  is  the  one  nearest 
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completion.  There  are  no  data  from  which  to 
judge  the  cost  of  the  work  yet  to  he  done,  be- 
cause the  exact  character  of  that  work  has  yet 
to  be  determined  upon. 


JEFFERSON  DAVIS. 


In  time  of  war  there  is  a great  gait,  in  popu- 
lar support  if  hatred  of  the  enemy  can  be  made 
general  and  fanatical.  To  render  this  hatred 
most  intense,  and  so  most  effective,  it  should  be 
made  personal.  Beginning  with  slight  enmity 
on  the  part  of  the  North,  four  years  of  fierce 
and  exhausting  warfare  not  only  increased  North- 
ern love  of  the  Union,  but  so  saturated  the  North- 
ern mind  with  the  intensest  hatred  of  its  foes 
that  a quarter  of  a century  of  peace  has  not  suf- 
f.eed  to  remove  it,  Jefferson  Davis  was  the  cen- 
tre of  attack,  the  very  focus  of  all  the  Unionist 
hate.  During  the  war-time  and  for  years  there- 
after Northern  children  associated  him  in  their 
thoughts  with  Satan,  and  entertuined  similar  feel- 
ings toward  him,  with  the  friendly  chances  in  the 
favor  of  Satan.  To  doubt  that  he  was  a monster 
was  worse  than  heresy — was  almost  a crime; 
while  at  the  same  time  lie  was  the  popular  idol 
of  the  South,  the  embodiment  of  their  lost  cause, 
and  to  him  was  paid  the  full  measure  of  Southern 
devotion  and  affection.  How  largely  prejudices 
bom  of  the  time  entered  into  these  extreme  es- 
timates, no  person  who  fully  shared  in  the  feel- 
ings of  that  period  can  impartially  determine. 
That  generation  must  mainly  continue  to  believe 
the  lesson  so  thoroughly  learnt  long  ago;  but, 
now  that  he  is  uead,  the  new  generation  has  the 
right,  the  duty,  as  well  as  the  opportunity,  of  re- 
viewing Davis’s  career  objectively,  and  forming 
an  opinion  from  historical  facts,  just  as  if  he 
were  a character  of  Italian  civilization  of  two 
hundred  years  ago. 

Certainly  his  life  had  its  share  of  violent  and 
picturesque  contrasts.  Born  in  Kentucky  in 
1808,  reared  in  Mississippi,  he  began  a classical 
education  at  Transylvania  University,  Kentucky  ; 
but  he  soon  abandoned  it  for  the  military  train- 
ing of  West  Point,  where  he  was  graduated  at 
the  age  of  twenty.  Then  for  seven  years  he  was 
a dashing  young  officer — first  of  infantry,  then  of 
dragoons — roaming  the  frontier  and  fighting  the 
Indians.  Although  the  profession  of  arms  was 
full  of  promise  for  him,  he  suddenly  abandoned 
it,  eloped  with  the  daughter  of  the  then  Colonel 
Zachary  Taylor,  ami  withdrew  to  a plantation 
near  Vicksburg,  where  he  spent  eight  years  rais- 
ing cotton  and  reading  hooks.  In  1843  he  be- 
gan to  take  an  active  interest  in  politics ; the 
next  year  he  was  a Presidential  elector  on  the 
Polk  and  Dallas  ticket,  and  attracted  attention  by 
liis  eloquent  speeches,  and  soon  was  sent  to  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

He  was  just  rising  into  prominence  in  Congress 
when,  in  June,  1846,  the  First  Mississippi  Volun- 
teer Rifles  chose  him  as  their  Colonel.  He  with- 
drew from  the  war  of  words  to  re-enforce  Gener- 
al Taylor  on  the  Rio  Grande,  and  soon  was  lead- 
ing his  troops  in  a most  daring  eharge  at  Mon- 
terey. At  Buena  Vista,  too,  he  displayed  great 
coolness  and  valor,  and,  though  severely  wound- 
ed, held  his  ground  against  greatly  superior  num- 
bers. Dame  Fortune  loves  the  picturesque,  so 
she  had  Taylor  forgive  his  son-in-law  on  the  field 
of  Buena  Vista.  Colonel  Davis  received  great 
praise  for  his  bravery  in  the  war,  was  made  a 
Brigadier-General  by  President  Polk,  but  he  de- 
clined the  commission,  on  the  ground  that  the 
right  of  appointment  to  a position  in  the  militia 
constitutionally  belonged  to  the  respective  States. 


II. 

Upon  his  return  home  lie  was  sent  to  the  United 
States  Senate,  where,  in  the  debate  on  the  com- 
promise measures  of  I860,  he  became  one  of  the 
exponents  of  the  most  extreme  Southern  view  of 
State  rights.  He  maintained  that  the  Constitu- 
tion protected  slave  property,  except  where  pro- 
hibited by  State  law,  ns  completely  as  any  other, 
Hnd  therefore  that  no  act  of  Congress  might  re- 
strict it  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  or  exclude  it 
from  the  Territories.  When  in  this  debate  it  was 
hinted  that  Davis  was  a secessionist,  he  sharply 
denied  it,  and  added,  “ If  I lmve  n superstition,  sir, 
which  governs  my  mind  and  holds  it  captive,  it 
is  a superstitious  reverence  for  the  Union.’’  Davis 
never  deprecated  a contest  in  consequence  of  his 
opinions.  When  his  colleague,  Henry  S.  Foote, 
became  the  Gubernatorial  candidate  of  the  com- 
promise party,  he  resigned  his  seat  in  the  Senate, 
and  accepted  the  nomination  of  the  opposition, 
the  “ resistance  ” party.  Defeat  by  a small  ma- 
jority and  two  years  of  retirement  were  his  re- 
ward. 

But  neither  he  nor  Mississippi  had  forgotten 
Buena  Vista;  the  recollection  of  it  added  to  the 
influence  of  his  eloquent  speeches  in  the  campaign 
of  1852,  and  when  Franklin  Pierce  became  Pre- 
sident, he  was  given  the  portfolio  of  War.  His 
mind  wus  receptive,  and  his  energy  made  him 
progressive.  Many  improvements  were  made  in 
the  management  of  the  department,  and  the  ef- 
ficiency and  extent  of  the  military  service  were 
greatly  enlarged. 

In  1857  he  was  returned  to  the  Senate.  A) 
though  he  took  part  in  the  debates  on  numerous 
questions,  one  thought  seemed  to  be  constantly 
in  his  mind — “ How  can  we  check  or  render  harm- 
less the  growing  hatred  of  slavery  on  the  part  of 
the  North  ?”  What  he  feared  in  1 850  had  become 
an  established  fact  in  1858.  The  compromise 
theories  and  expedients  of  Clay  and  Douglas  had 
greatly  undermined  the  defences  of  the  South, 
while  they  gave  time  to  the  North  to  strengthen 
her  own.  Davis  correctly  regarded  Douglas  ns 
the  greatest  political  enemy  of  the  South.  A de- 
bate between  them,  running  through  several  davs, 
occurred  in  May,  1860,  on  the  question  of  State 
rights  and  slavery  in  the  Territories.  Douglas's 
popular  sovereignty  was  political  legerdemain  and 


essentially  absurd.  Cass,  from  whom  he  got  his 
famous  doctrine,  held  that  sovereignty  was  in- 
herent in  the  settlers  of  a Territory , Douglas  said 
that  they  must  first  receive  the  consent  of  Con- 
gress before  forming  a government.  Davis  de- 
nied sovereignty  in  both  cases,  as  Congress  could 
give  no  more  than  the  delegated  power  which  it 
had  received  from  the  States,  which  alone  were 
sovereign.  He  was  at  least  logical.  But  the  de- 
bate settled  nothing;  it  merely  convinced  those 
who  took  part  in  it  that  words  were  futile,  and 
that  a crisis  was  impending. 

Davis’s  part  in  this  debate  was  the  fruit  of 
many  years  of  painful  meditation.  It  was  his 
greatest  effort  in  Congress,  and  on  it  must  be 
based  any  claim  that  he  was  a debate!  of  the  first 
order.  He  hnd  not  the  learning  or  the  intellect 
ual  power  of  R.  M.  T.  Hunter;  Robert  Toombs 
was  vastly  superior  to  him  in  the  force  of  his  dec- 
lamation ; Pierre  Sou  16  was  more  concise  in  his 
reasoning,  and  more  direct  in  Ins  eloquence;  but 
none  of  them  were  equal  to  Jefferson  Davis  in 
typical  Senatorial  bearing — his  voice  was  clear, 
his  gestures  graceful,  his  rhetoric  faultless,  and 
his  dignity  never  forgotten. 

In  the  Charleston  Convention  of  I860  Davis 
was  one  of  the  prominent  candidates  for  noinuia 
tion.  When  Congress  met  in  December,  alter 
the  election  of  Lincoln,  the  ic-adeis  of  the  ex- 
treme Southern  States  had  made  up  their  minds 
that  all  but  the  last  chance  to  suve  slavery  ha.i 
been  squandered  or  compromised  away.  While 
Northern  Democrats  and  the  members  from  the 
Southern  “ border’' States  cried.*  Compromise 
‘ Peace!”  and  the  Northern  and  Southern  rad- 
icals denounced  one  another,  a few  ot  the  lenders 
like  Davis  planned  and  organized  the  Confedei 
ncv.  Although  he  and  his  friends  frequently 
claimed  that  he  was  anxious  for  a fair  compro- 
mise, yet  the  logic  of  the  situation  forbade  it, 
and  it  was  belied  by  his  action  in  debate  and  on 
the  Senate  Compromise  Committee  of  thirteen. 
Strangely  enough,  the  extremes  met — Davis  and 
Toombs,  Wade  and  Collamer,  voted  together.  As 
the  crisis  approached,  Toombs,  Clinginnn.  Wig- 
fall,  and  many  others  resorted  to  the  mo>t  vul- 
gar braggadocio.  Whatever  the  cause  may  have 
been,  Davis  remained  Senatorial.  His  vaunted 
honor  wns,  however,  seriously  compromised  by 
his  remaining  in  the  United  States  Senate,  to  gain 
a political  advantage,  for  twelve  days  after  Miss- 
issippi had  seceded.  But  the  speech  which  he 
deliverer!  on  the  occasion  of  his  withdrawal  was 
remarkable  in  its  courteous  eloquence  and  shrewd 
tact. 

III. 

To  portray  accurately  and  fully,  with  its  merits 
and  defects,  the  statesmanship  of  Jefferson  Davis, 
one  needs  the  history  of  the  Confederacy  for  a 
background.  Our  narrow  limits  permit  the  men- 
tion of  only  a few  salient  points. 

Davis’s  ambition,  his  training,  and  his  personal 
traits  were  military  rather  than  political.  His 
aim  was  generalship,  not  statesmanship,  and  he 
was  first  appointed  Commander-in-chief  of  the 
Mississippi  forces.  But  when  the  Montgomery 
Convention  could  unanimously  agree  on  no  one 
else  for  the  Presidency,  he  accepted  the  election 
cheerfully,  and  the  people  ratified  it  enthusiasti- 
cally. From  the  beginning  of  the  secession  move- 
ment he  believed  that  a desperate  war  could  not 
be  averted.  Therefore,  in  his  early  state  papers 
lie  aimed  to  put  the  cause  of  the  South  on  the 
basis  of  morality  and  freedom,  and  then  to  make 
clear  the  necessity  of  defending  the  stand  taken, 
without  any  thought  of  reconsideration.  Consid- 
ering merely  the  literary  execution  of  Davis’s 
state  papers  and  speeches,  their  object  and  effect 
on  the  Southern  people,  some  of  them  may  fairly 
be  claimed  to  rank  with  the  best  of  those  of  Lin- 
coln, excepting  always  the  Gettysburg  address. 
It  is  wortli  mentioning  in  passing  that  in  his  first 
inaugural  address  occurred  the  phrase,  “All  of- 
fices are  but  trusts  held  for  the  people.” 

The  Southern  politicians  had  a mania  for  mili- 
tary positions.  In  the  hope  of  forcing  attendance 
on  legislative  duties,  Confederate  law  forbade  any 
person  to  be  both  soldier  and  legislator  at  the 
same  time.  But  the  best  brains  of  the  South 
chose  the  field.  Davis  was,  consequently,  left 
with  it  weak  cabinet  and  an  incapable  Congress. 
The  South,  more  than  the  North,  needed  vigor 
and  harmony  in  military,  legislative,  and  executive 
action.  Daniels,  in  the  Richmond  Examiner  of 
May  8, 1861,  exclaimed ; “ No  power  in  Executive 
hands  can  be  too  great,  no  discretion  too  absolute, 
at  such  moments  ns  these.  We  need  a dictator. 
Let  lawyers  talk  when  the  world  has  time  to  hear 
them.”  Ex  officio , Davis  answered  this  demand. 
As  dictator,  in  fact,  he  originated  many  of  the 
bills  which  Congress  perfunctorily  passed,  and 
directed  the  whole  executive  and  administrative 
machinery  of  the  Confederacy.  When  besought 
to  make  peace,  he  replied,  “ We  are  fighting  for 
slavery;  we  are  fighting  for  independence,  and 
that  or  extermination  we  will  have.”  When 
Northern  courts  undertook  to  treat  the  sailors  of 
Confederate  privateers  as  pirates,  Davis  forced 
the  abandonment  of  the  position  by  declaring  his 
intention  of  executing  a similar  number  of  Fed- 
eral prisoners  to  avenge  the  injustice.  He  com- 
pelled the  recognition  of  the  Confederates  as  bel- 
ligerents. 

But  President  Davis  did  not  long  remain  free 
from  the  faults  and  errors  to  which  dictators  are 
so  often  subject.  He  had  his  favorites,  putting 
the  unfit  in  high  position ; his  spites,  like  Bis- 
marck, placing  the  most  able  men  in  the  back- 
ground ; he  indulged  bis  vanity,  and  in  certain 
important  instances  violated  his  own  favorite 
theories;  he  was  too  often  silent  and  evasive 
when  he  ought  tc  have  spoken  frankly  He  was 
a typical  dictator,  and.  we  are  boiinu  to  believe, 
a sincere  one.  We  are  unable  to  find  evidence 
‘bowing  that  either  his  failings  were  more  than 
ordinary,  or  thnt  the  best  interests  of  the  Con- 
federacy were  not  his  chief  aim.  His  precious 
theory  of  State  rights  and  the  divine  right  of 
property  in  man  was  only  at  last  thrown  over- 
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hoard  in  the  hope  of  keeping  the  sinking  ship  a 
little  longer  afloat. 

As  Davis  was  the  head  and  front  of  the  Con- 
federacy, it  wus  natural  that  its  and  his  enemies 
at  home  should  be  identical.  The  opposition  to 
Davis  was  inconsiderable  until  the  Confederacy 
was  split  in  two  by  the  Federal  victories  along 
the  Mississippi.  The  conscriptions  and  impress- 
ment, which  were  among  the  last  resources  of 
defence,  brought  sorrow  or  suffering  to  almost 
every  family.  When,  in  addition  to  this,  certain 
vast  territories  were  left  almost  entirely  without 
protection — as  was  the  case  with  a large  part  of 
Georgia — it  was  not  strange  that  men  like  Gov- 
ernor Brown  felt  compelled  to  protest.  Then, 
too,  during  the  third  and  fourth  years  of  the  war, 
many,  like  the  gentle-souled  Stephens,  awoke  to 
the  horrible  results  of  secession,  and  opposed 
Davis  as  the  greatest  obstacle  to  peace.  From 
good  nnd  bad  motives,  many  now  assailed  the 
President.  One  of  his  most  able  aud  bitter  crit- 
ics was  the  editor  of  the  Examiner , who  had  so 
loudly  called  for  it  dictator.  To  hold  Davis  re- 
sponsible for  tlie  financial  and  military  disasters 
of  the  Confederacy  is  to  say  that  the  blockade, 
Seward’s  diplomacy,  and  Grant’s  sledge-hammer 
were  of  small  consequence.  Did  not  Lincoln 
have  formidable  opposition?  Had  he  not  en- 
emies even  among  sincere  Republicans  ? 

Davis’s  supposed  direct  complicity  in  the  star- 
vation of  Federal  soldiers  has  been  the  chief 
cause  of  his  being  so  intensely  hated  personally 
throughout  the  North.  The  facts  of  the  case 
have  never  been  fairly  presented.  Until  that 
shall  be  done,  sincere  people  cannot  afford  to 
u-sume  that  he  was  a monster.  We  may,  howr- 
tver,  believe  with  certainty  that  where  there  was 
intended  inhumanity,  the  Commissary-General, 
Northrop,  was  the  criminal,  and  that  Davis  was 
blameworthy  because  Northrop  was  not  dis- 
missed. On  the  othet  hand,  it  should  be  re- 
membered that  had  there  been  no  evil  intent 
anywhere,  there  would  still  have  been  suffering 
on  the  pari  ol  the  prisoners,  lor  during  the  last 
two  years  ot  the  war  Confederate  resources  were 
so  limited  that  thousands  upon  thousands  of  their 
soldiers  in  the  ranks  went  ragged,  shoeless,  and 
less  than  half  led  At  all  events,  the  evidence 
of  Davis's  guilt  was  not  deemed  sufficient  to  war- 
rant an  attempt  to  punish  him  on  that  ground. 

Next  to  the  indomitable  courage  and  hopeful- 
ness of  the  hungry  and  half -naked  Confederate  sol- 
dier, was  that  of  his  dictator’s— Davis — confidence 
in  the  ultimate  success  of  the  Confederacy;  and 
his  ability  to  excite  a similar  feeling  in  the  breasts 
of  those  about  him  only  ceased  with  his  capture. 
He  was  a most  skilful  politician ; he  made  every 
impulse  and  sentiment  of  the  Southern  nature 
serve  the  Confederacy;  he  engendered  the  most 
bitter  hatred  of  “Yankees”;  appointed  days  of 
prayer  and  fasting  to  touch  the  hearts  of  the 
pious ; he  addressed  and  encouraged  female  aid 
societies ; men  and  women  of  every  age  and  con- 
dition were  appealed  to  on  some  special  ground. 
Speaking  of  the  inspiration  received  from  Davis’s 
appeals,  a Frenchman  has  wittily  said,  “ On  sc 
laissait  alter  d croire  d la  resurrection  du  cadavre." 
But  for  his  dauntless  spirit,  the  more  timid  and 
likewise  more  moral  ideas  of  Stephens  would 
have  allowed  the  Confederacy  to  prove  a failure 
much  earlier.  What  could  exceed  the  hopeful- 
ness of  Davis’s  Danville  proclamation,  issued 
after  he  was  driven  out  of  Richmond,  and  when 
Lee’s  army  was  on  the  eve  of  surrender:  “Re- 
lieved from  the  necessity  of  guarding  particular 
points,  our  army  will  be  free  to  move  from  point 
to  point,  to  strike  the  enemy  in  detail  far  from 
his  base.  Let  us  but  will  it,  and  we  are  free  !” 

In  general,  Davis  seems  to  us  to  have  been  a 
true  impersonation  of  the  people  and  the  cause 
which  lie  represented — eloquent  and  superficial ; 
quick  in  perception,  but  uncertain  in  judgment  ; 
putting  grandeur  in  trifles,  but  treating  a grand 
morality  with  contempt;  courageous  beyond  mea- 
sure, because  unmindful  of  the  danger  and  unre- 
strained by  prudence. 

IV. 

The  last  quarter  of  a century  of  Davis’s  life  was 
quite  uneventful.  Being  left  disfranchised,  lie 
never  received  or  sought  any  political  influence. 
He  was  kept  in  prison  for  two  years,  and  then 
released  without  trial,  because  the  government  wns 
afraid  of  establishing  a bad  precedent  in  case  of 
non-conviction.  After  his  release  he  visited  Eu- 
rope, was  for  some  time  president  of  a life-insur- 
ance company  in  Memphis,  but  his  last  years 
were  spent  on  an  estate  in  Mississippi,  which  a 
rich  female  admirer  bequeathed  to  him. 

In  1881  he  published  The  Rise  and  E'all  o/  the; 
Confederate  Government,  in  two  large  octavo  vol- 
umes, in  which  he  undertook  to  establish  the  con- 
stitutional right  of  secession,  and  to  give  the  mil- 
itary and  political  history  of  the  war.  The  work 
has  some  literary  merits,  as  have  nearly  all  of 
Davis’s  productions,  but  it  is  too  superficial  to 
have  historical  value.  Having  been  the  central 
figure  of  the  Confederacy,  nnd  the  one  who  be.-t 
knew  the  secret  springs,  the  currents  and  counter- 
currents of  its  politics,  the  world  expected  iiitn 
to  furnish  new  and  important  material.  But  the 
“History”  is  less  a political  history  of  the  Con- 
federacy than  an  exposition  of  Davis’s  theories 
long  drawn  out.  As  such,  however,  it  is  important 
to  the  student  of  Davis’s  intellectual  traits. 

The  old  South  cherished  an  almost  sacred  affec- 
tion for  him  to  the  last.  When  now  and  then 
on  some  festive  occasion  he  emerged  from  his  re- 
tirement, they  received  him  with  great  entlmsi. 
asm.  Until  within  the  last  few  years  his  speeches 
at  such  times  generally  showed  that  he  still  In.- hi 
his  former  views  of  State  rights.  A certain  class 
of  Northern  politicals  always  made  the  most  of 
these  utterances  to  fan  the  dying  flame  of  preju- 
dice. The  moral  question  of  rewards  and  pun- 
ishments has  now  been  settled.  Only  his  polit- 
ical record  remains.  May  that  henceforth  be  left 
to  the  conscientious  and  impartial  historian. 
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HON.  LYMAN  It  CASEY,  U.  S.  SENATOR  FROM  NORTH 
DAKOTA.— From  a Photograph  uy  Barry,  Bismarck. 


HON.  GILBERT  A.  PIERCE,  U.  S.  SENATOR  FROM  NORTH 
DAKOTA.— From  a Photograph  by  Barky,  Bismarck. 


Pierce  drew  a two-year,  and  Sen- 
ator Casey  a four-year  term. 

Lyman  R.  Casey,  the  second 
Senator  elected,  was  born  at  York, 
Livingston  County,  New  York,  in 
1837.  His  family  removed  to 
Ypsilanti,  Michigan,  while  he  was 
still  very  young.  He  prepared 
for  a course  of  study  in  the  Mich- 
igan University,  but  never  enter- 
ed. While  still  a young  man  he 
went  into  business  in  the  hard- 
ware firm  of  TefTt,  Kellogg,  & 
Casey,  in  Toledo,  Ohio.  The  firm 
prospered,  and  in  1877  Mr.  Casey 
went  abroad,  and  spent  five  years 
in  European  travel  and  study. 

In  1882  he  settled  in  Carring- 
ton, Foster  County,  Dakota,  on  a 
farm  which  now  contains  5000 
acres.  He  is  Secretary  and  Gen- 
eral Manager  of  the  Casey  Carring- 
ton Land  Company,  a concern 
which  owns  or  controls  100,000 
acres  of  land,  and  whose  capital 
is  put  at  $500,000. 

In  person  the  new  Senator  is 
tall  and  slender,  with  blue  eyes, 
a pale  face,  and  a black  mus- 
tache. He  is  an  excellent  im- 
promptu speaker,  and  is  general- 
ly popular  in  Dakota.  He  lives 
in  Jamestown,  and  has  a wife  and 
three  children. 


THE  NORTH  DAKOTA 
SENATORS. 

Of  the  two  Senators  just  elect- 
ed to  represent  the  State  of  North 
Dakota  in  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States,  Gilbert  A.  Pierce  is 
by  far  the  best  known.  Although 
still  a young  man,  his  journalistic 
work  and  his  position  as  Gov- 
ernor of  the  Territory  of  Dakota 
have  given  him  a large  acquaint- 
ance throughout  the  Union.  It 
was  while  he  was  a Chicago  news- 
paper man,  in  1883,  that  he  first 
visited  Dakota,  as  a member  of  a 
newspaper  excursion  to  Yellow- 
stone Park.  He  had  long  been 
interested  in  politics,  and  worked 
hard  for  President  Arthur’s  re- 
nomination. Soon  after  the  meet- 
ing of  the  Republican  Convention 
Mr.  Pierce  was  appointed  Govern- 
or  of  Dakota,  his  term  beginning 
July  2,  1884.  He  served  until 
superseded  by  Louis  K.  Church, 
and  was  generally  popular.  Since 
the  expiration  of  his  term  as  Gov- 
ernor he  has  lived  in  Bismarck. 

His  nomination  for  Senator  wa^ 
made  by  acclamation,  and  the 
Legislature  wished  him  to  have 
the  “long  term”;  but  in  the 
drawing  at  Washington  Senator 


THE  LATE  ELIAS  P.  NEEDHAM,  OF  NEW  YORK. 
[See  Page  1003.] 


THE  LATE  SAMUEL  WILKESON.-F 
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HON  DAVID  J.  BREWER.  OF  KANSAS,  THE  NEW  ASSOCIATE  JUSTICE  OF  THE 
SUPREME  COURT  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. -[See  Page  1004.] 


nON.  THOMAS  B.  REED.  OF  MAINE.  SPEAKER  OF  THE  nOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
OF  TIIE  51st  CONGRESS — Fbom  a Photograph  by  Bell,  Washington.— [See  Page  994.] 
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A NOVICE  AT  SEA. 

BY  JULIAN  RALPH. 

I begin  to  suspect  that  few  persons  who  hare 
crossed  the  Atlantic  will  agree  with  what  I am 
about  to  write  concerning  ocean  voyaging.  I de- 
rive this  suspicion  from  the  fact  that  each  friend 
who  has  sounded  my  opinion  disagrees  with  some 
part  of  it.  The  reason  appears  to  be  that  no  two 
ocean  voyages  are  alike,  either  in  the  character 
of  the  weather  or  of  the  passengers,  or  in  the  be- 
havior of  the  ship,  or  in  its  accommodations.  This 
is  so  strictly  the  case  that  I do  not  myself  more 
than  half  agree  with  what  follows.  I have  since 
made  the  return  voyage,  and  it  was  vastly  different 
from  this  which  I am  about  to  describe.  Neverthe- 
less, my  pluin  duty  to  the  Weekly  is  to  record  my 
experiences  from  beginning  to  end,  and  if  the  end 
contradicts  any  part  of  the  beginning,  the  fault  is 
with  fate  and  obdurate  circumstances,  and  con- 
cerns me  not  in  the  least. 

To  begin  with  the  heartache  of  the  cluster  of 
passengers  on  the  ship  as  they  wave  adieus  to 
their  friends  on  the  wharf,  and  then  to  take  up 
the  physical  condition  of  at  least  six  in  ten  of  the 
same  passengers  from  the  moment  the  ship  puts 
her  persistent  nose  into  the  rough  sea  at  Sandy 
Hook  until  she  enters  the  Mersey  on  the  other 
shore,  if  I were  to  write  the  most  succinct  char- 
acterisation of  the  voyage  as  the  great  majority 
would  bid  me,  I would  sum  it  all  in  one  word, 
“ bore.”  It  was  a bore  to  the  average  man  of  in- 
tense life-long  activity;  a bore  to  the  average 
woman,  who  held  her  physical  well-being  in  most 
uncertain  suspense  from  shore  to  shore;  it  was 
worse  than  a bore  to  all  who  lost  that  approach 
to  equilibrium  and  were  sick.  Ours  was  what 
was  called  a seven-day  ship,  but  it  was  for  nearly 
nine  days  that  she  turned  her  unintermittent, 
quivering  screw  through  the  almost  unchanging 
Sahara  of  water.  There  is  always  that  elasticity 
in  reckoning  modern  voyages.  A seven-day  ship 
makes  a nearly  nine-day  voyage ; a six-day  ship,  a 
nearly  eight-day  voyage;  and  so  on  up  or  down 
the  scale:  that  is  one  statement  with  which  no 
traveller  will  disagree.  We  do  like  to  be  hum- 
bugged, as  Barnum  says.  The  voyage  to  Europe 
begins  when  Sandy  Ilook  disappears,  hours  after 
leaving  New  York.  It  ends  when  Fastnet  is  seen, 
off  the  Irish  coast,  uearly  a full  day  before  you 
set  foot  in  England. 

Not  speaking  for  myself,  but  for  the  majority 
of  semi-comatose,  lancuid  passengers,  what  a bore 
that  screw  was!  What  a bore  did  the  everlast- 
ing, wave-ridden,  wind-torn  ocean  soon  become! 
What  a bore  it  was  to  those  who  were  ill  and  help- 
less not  to  dare  to  move  from  their  steamer  chairs 
except  to  go  to  bed,  and  to  see  those  who  were 
well  and  hear  them  boasting  loudly  of  the  plea- 
sures of  the  voyage!  What  a dreadful  bore  it 
wus  to  those  who  were  hearty  and  inclined  to  be 
happy  to  discover  day  after  day  that  almost  the 
sole  topic  of  the  majority  was  sea-sickness  and 
their  wretchedness,  their  lost  appetites,  their  med- 
icines, their  precautions,  and  their  forebodings! 
I remember  that  one  day  even  I was  so  tired  of 
this  all-absorbing  topic  that  I left  the  upper  deck 
and  strolled  down  and  forward  to  the  second  cab- 
in. I heard  only  a part  of  a single  conversation 
there,  and  I returned  disconsolate  to  my  compan- 
ions of  the  first  cabin.  This  was  what  I heard, 
the  dialogue  being  between  two  women  seated  be- 
side the  engine  room  skylight  or  hatch : 

“ Are  you  sick  at  sea,  Mrs.  Sproat  ?” 

“ Awful,  mem  ” (followed  by  a groan). 

“I’m  never.” 

“ I always  am,  ever  since  I was  hit  on  the  hend 
by  flying  plaster  while  they  were  blasting  rocks 
near  where  I lived  the  first  year  of  my  marriage. 
At  least,  that's  what  my  doctor  says.  He  says  it 
all  arises  from  me  head.” 

“ How  very  misfortuuate !” 

“Ain’t  it?  However,  that’s  what  he  says. 
Now  I want  to  ask  you  what  do  you  think  ? Do 
you  think  the  head  arises  from  the  stomach,  or 
the  stomach  arises  from  the  head?  Because, 
though  my  doctor  says  that  being  hit  on  the 
head  is  what  makes  me  so  uisturbent  on  the  sea,  I 
wouldn’t  have  thought  it.  I always  used  to  think 
the  head  arose  from  the — ” 

No  wonder  I fled.  The  talk  below  was  the 
echo  of  that  above.  The  whole  ship-load  was 
of  one  mind.  But  I should  not  have  said  that  I 
fled,  for  who  but  a suicide  can  flee  from  a ship, 
except,  as  the  old  patent  medicine  notice  used  to 
say,  “ before  and  after  taking”  ? 

It  is  growing  to  be  the  custom  to  speak  of  the 
transatlantic  flyers  as  “ floating  hotels,”  and  on 
this  vessel  there  was  a man  who  went  so  far  as 
to  coitut  the  ten  cooks,  four  bakers,  three  butch- 
ers, four  stewardesses,  and  seventy-seven  stew- 
ards or  waiters,  in  order  to  compare  the  ship’s 
staff  with  that  of  some  big  London  hotel.  But 


who  would  go  to  even  the  best  hotel  if  it  were 
the  rule  that  no  one  could  leave  the  premises  for 
nine  days  ? Who  would  go  to  such  a hotel  if  it 
were  founded  on  a perpetual  earthquake,  and 
kept  rocking  and  tossing  and  plunging  and  roll- 
ing morning,  noon,  and  night  for  the  best  part  of 
a fortnight  ? 

It  stormed  half  the  voyage,  and  during  the 
other  half  we  followed  in  the  wake  of  a storm. 
Those  old  travellers  who  have  crossed  anywhere 
from  ten  to  fifty  times,  and  have  tried  almost  ev- 
ery vessel,  all  declared  that  they  never  had  been 
on  so  steady  a ship  as  ours.  Yet  the  cribs  were 
on  the  tables  all  the  way  over,  to  keep  the  plates 
off  the  floor,  and  many  a passenger  did  not  once 
leave  his  or  her  state-room  until  the  day  we  sighted 
Ireland.  The  old  travellers  said  we  were  a stupid 
lot — we  were  mainly  Western  folk,  making  our 
first  voyage — and  that  if  we  were  all  people  of 
the  Atlantic  Slates  and  frequent  travellers,  there 
would  have  been  plenty  of  fun  and  play  and 
frolicking  on  board.  But  it  was  a noticeable  fact 
that  the  old  travellers  were  insufferably  conceit- 
ed and  retiring  and  bUixe,  and  the  Eastern  folk 
were  of  the  sort  that  is  best  suggested  by  what 
one  of  them,  a lady,  remarked  to  me.  “ It  is  a 
horrid  ship-load,”  said  she.  “ The  acquaintances 
one  makes  here  we  would  not  speak  to  on  shore. 
Fortunately,  on  the  other  side,  they  will  all  go  to 
second-class  hotels  and  ride  third-class  on  the 
railways,  so  that  we  shall  never  see  them  again.” 

All  day  long  of  every  day  the  sea  splashed  its 
great  disordered  surface  against  the  rolling  ship, 
and  every  night  it  grew  black  and  hissed  louder 
than  the  whistling  wind,  so  that  it  required  steady 
nerves  and  a light  heart  to  keep  a passenger  out 
of  the  cabins  after  nightfall.  Day  after  day  the 
barber  threw  himself  on  the  bodies  of  his  cus- 
tomers in  order  to  roll  with  them,  and  thus  ren- 
der the  performance  of  his  work  possible.  The 
stairs  became  bewitched.  Alternately  they  reared 
straight  in  the  air  like  ladders,  and  then  straight- 
ened out  almost  horizontally.  The  supply  of  ice 
ran  out  on  the  fourth  day,  and  after  that  the  list 
of  edibles,  on  the  ship  shrank  with  alarming  and 
nauseating  rapidity.  There  was  a little  set  in  the 
smoke-room  that  bore  heroically  whatever  hap- 
pened, that  knew  very  little  of  what  did  happen, 
and  that  devoted  itself  to  poker,  whiskey,  and 
cigars  religiously  from  continent  to  continent. 
These  also  had  a worn  and  threadbare  topic, 
above  or  below  which  they  seldom  rose  or  fell. 
It  was  the  subject  of  “ tips.”  It  was  sis  tiring  as 
the  theme  of  the  people  on  deck.  Little  did  I 
dream  that  it  was  to  be  the  reigning  subject 
everywhere  I went  in  Europe,  or  how  keenly  I 
was  soon  to  be  interested  in  it.  It  came  to 
be  generally  understood  that  no  one  on  board 
had  paid  for  his  passage.  The  money  handed 
over  to  the  ship-owners’  agent  in  New  York  was 
merely  for  the  right  to  board  the  ship  and  re- 
main on  her  till  she  reached  Europe.  For  all 
the  minor  requisites  of  the  voynge:  food,  water, 
towels,  bed-making,  boot-blacking,  care  of  our 
chairs — in  short,  for  everything  we  were  to  have 
— we  were  to  pay  the  ship’s  servants  before  leav- 
ing the  vessel.  We  were  to  tip  the  room  stew- 
ard, the  deck  steward,  the  boy  in  charge  of  the 
smoking-room,  the  “ boots,"  and  the  table  stew- 
ard. One  old  traveller  was  rudely  treated  by  all 
the  others  for  saving  he  never  gave  more  than 
five  shillings  for  a tip.  That  is  a dollar  and  a 
quarter.  Nearly  all  the  old  travellers  said  the 
rule  was  to  give  ten  shillings  to  every  one  except 
the  “ boots,”  and  to  him  two  shillings.  These 
sums  were  talked  over  every  day  by  men  of  vary- 
ing minds,  until  at  last  it  was  seen  that  eleven 
in  each  dozen  were  going  to  give  ten-shilling  tips. 
It  turned  out,  however,  that  a few  gave  a pound 
to  each  of  their  servants,  and  one  man  gave  his 
table  steward  five  pounds. 

I talked  to  my  table  steward,  and  this  was  one 
remark  he  made  : “ Well,  sir,  we  depend  on  tips. 
We  only  get  fifteen  dollars  a month.  We  always 
look  over  each  man  we  wait  on  to  see  how  much 
we  think  he  will  give,  and  we  treat  him  accord- 
ingly. Sometimes  we  are  wofully  mistaken,  and 
find  we  have  been  giving  ten-shilling  service  to  a 
five-shilling  gentleman.” 

But  this  is  all  from  the  stand  point  of  the  other 
passengers.  For  myself  there  was  a more  plea- 
sant view  of  the  voyage.  The  sea  did  not  upset 
me ; the  long  loaf  was  of  the  sort  that  Walt  Whit- 
man speaks  of  “ inviting  his  soul  ” to  participate 
in.  Then,  again,  it  was  all  so  new.  Though  I had 
been  many  thousands  of  miles  on  shipboard,  up 
and  down  the  coast  and  out  to  the  West  Indies,  it 
was  almost  as  new  to  me  as  if  I never  had  been 
on  the  ocean.  The  transatlantic  voyage  is  like  no 
other.  The  great  numbers  of  passengers  in  each 
vessel,  the  subordination  of  every  other  interest 
to  their  comfort,  and  the  ceaseless,  uninterrupted 
progress  of  the  slop,  without  a sight  of  land  from 
her  decks  from  beginning  to  eud,  make  such  a 
journey  peculiar.  For  those  who  have  not  vet  ex- 
perienced it,  a series  as  long  as  any  the  Weekly* 
ever  published  could  be  written  solely  about  the 
voyage.  It  is  for  such  persons  that  I am  writing, 
but  I am  urged  on  by  the  farther  conviction  that 
those  who  “ know  it  all  ” will  be  quite  as  eager 
to  read  it — some  from  natural  curiosity,  and  some 
from  an  equally  natural  desire  to  disagree  with 
the  author. 

Among  all  the  pretty  features  of  the  experience 
none  was  so  picturesque  or  unexpected  as  the 
scene  on  the  main-deck  from  early  morning  until 
late  evening  of  every  day.  There  the  passengers 
were  massed  together  on  an  almost  compact  hud- 
dle of  sprawling  steamer  chairs.  We  carried  about 
6<>0  first-cabin  passengers,  and  about  4(H)  of  them 
endured  the  voyage  by  forming  that  open  air 
throng.  Many  did  not  dat  e to  go  in-doors  except 
for  sleep  at  night,  and  quite  as  many  were  ufraid 
to  move  at  all,  having  found  that  they  could  hold 
their  illness  in  suspense  only  so  long  as  they  kept 
quiet.  But  the  scene  was  one  never  to  be  for- 
gotten. 

What  might  be  called  the  spine  of  the  great 
ship  wus  formed  by  a line  of  low  narrow  build- 


ings, and  the  deck  projected  beyond  this  twelve 
or  fifteen  feet  on  either  side.  Either  to  get  the 
sun  or  to  escape  the  wind,  the  greater  number 
gathered  on  the  right  hand  or  southerly  side,  the 
one  the  sailors  called  the  starboard  side,  if  I am 
not  mistaken.  There  they  were  all  reclining,  hun- 
dreds of  them,  bundled  up  from  feet  to  chius,  turn- 
ing what  they  had  thought  of  as  a floating  hotel 
into  a flying  hospital.  It  looked  like  a sanitarium 
for  convalescents,  and  that  is  nearer  to  what  it 
really  was.  There  was  very  little  movement  among 
them,  very  little  change  in  the  scene  from  morn- 
ing until  night.  The  husbands  who  were  not  af- 
fected by  the  ship’s  motion  threaded  their  ways 
to  the  chairs  of  their  wives  or  daughters,  now 
and  then,  to  see  if  they  could  be  of  service ; the 
young  bachelors  paid  more  frequent  visits  to  the 
young  girls,  and  the  deck  steward  catue  still  more 
often  to  serve  food,  to  bring  refreshing  drinks,  to 
execute  commissions  of  many  other  sorts,  and  to 
tuck  the  ludies  into  their  chairs  whenever  one 
changed  her  seat,  or  had  summoned  the  courage 
to  walk  a little,  or  to  go  below  and  get  another 
novel.  A torpid,  lethargic,  pulseless  congrega- 
tion it  was,  without  energy,  interest,  or  pleasure. 
When  a lady  was  asked  to  look  in  a certain  direc- 
tion that  she  might  see  a man  whom  she  had 
been  curious  to  have  pointed  out,  she  was  apt  to 
say : “ Please  excuse  me.  I am  just  feeling  com- 
fortable. I would  spoil  it  if  I turned  my  head." 
One  interesting  invalid  remarked  to  a gentleman 
who  was  courting  her : “ Please  go  away.  If  you 
talk,  my  brain  will  move;  and  if  any  part  of  nte 
moves,  I’m  lost.”  These  are  hints  illustrative  of 
the  state  of  being  of  that  company  that  had  start- 
ed so  boastfully  from  every  quarter  of  our  coun- 
try, attended  by  the  envy  and  congratulations  of 
their  friends  and  families.  One  cruel  man,  who 
flaunted  his  health — for  whoever  is  well  on  a 
rough  voyage  is  thought  to  flaunt  his  health — 
called  this  congregation  “ the  unburied  dead  ” and 
“ the  overground  cemetery.”  Even  when  the  rain 
poured  upon  the  deck  the  great  majority  kept 
their  scats.  On  one  day  tons  of  water  leaped  over 
the  deck-houses  and  fell  in  heavy  spray  upon  the 
people  without  moving  them. 

But  they  formed  an  interesting  picture,  stretch- 
ed out  on  the  long,  treble-jointed  chairs,  mummi- 
fied in  various-colored  lap-robes,  and  all  in  caps, 
both  sexes  alike.  There  were  merry-hearted  ones 
among  them,  whose  ebullient  spirits  Neptune 
might  modify,  but  nothing  could  quench,  and 
these  sent  out  rippling  laughter  and  low  snatches 
of  song,  and  sallies  of  that  wit  and  humor  with 
which  our  country  men  and  women  savor  the 
whole  lump  of  mankind. 

Of  all  the  species  of  man  the  ocean  has  de- 
veloped, none  is  so  unique  as  the  deck  steward. 
Captains  differ.  Ships'  doctors  only  interest  oue 
by  their  unanimous  insignificance.  We  went  out 
with  the  captain  typified  by  romance,  who  growl- 
ed at  the  passengers,  but  was  accustomed  to 
stand  on  the  bridge  until  he  had  to  have  his 
boots  cut  from  his  swollen  feet.  You  could  not 
talk  to  him,  but  you  could  turn  in  o’  nights  and 
sleep  with  the  confident  assurance  of  a baby  in 
a cradle.  We  came  back  with  a captain  who 
played  poker  in  the  smoke-room  all  day,  and  sang 
ditties  to  his  mistress’s  coral  lips  in  the  grand 
saloon  at  night.  He  was  pleasant,  but  I got  the 
idea  that  he  was  the  only  able-bodied  man  aboard 
who  did  not  feel  obliged  to  “ look  out”  when  the 
weather  was  foggy  or  threatening  or  the  nights 
grew  dark. 

But  the  deck  steward  of  a transatlantic  “ liner,” 
w ho  waits  upon  hundreds  of  ladies  and  gives  them 
all  satisfaction,  is  a creature  unlike  any  one  on 
land.  It  is  a pleasure  to  see  the  self-possession 
and  confidence  with  which  he  ministers  to  the 
fair  sex.  He  arouses  the  envy  of  the  dandies 
and  the  admiration  of  married' men.  Having  to 
wrap  the  ladies  in  their  robes  as  a regular  and 
constant  duty,  he  does  it  with  a thoroughness  and 
display  of  experience  wonderful  to  behold.  He 
grasps  the  fair  one’s  skirts  in  the  region  of  her 
ankles,  lifts  the  weight  as  if  it  were  not  the  most 
sacred  and  gingerly  privilege  but  an  ordinary 
function,  and  wraps  the  robe  around  her  limbs  as 
if  he  were  doing  up  a bundle  of  clothing.  It 
makes  no  difference  to  him  whether  the  lady  is 
a haughty  granddame,  a buxom  matron,  or  an 
ethereal  belle  who  holds  the  rest  of  mankind  in 
awe  and  slavery.  Each  takes  her  turn,  and  all 
are  the  same  to  him.  It  surprises  the  ladies  who 
are  making  their  first  journey,  and  no  number  of 
journeys  makes  the  experience  commonplace, 
yet  it  occurred  to  me  that  the  deck  steward’s 
freedom  only  accentuates  the  artificiality  of  the 
relations  of  the  sexes.  The  deck  steward  is  su- 
perior to  the  general  masculine  weakness  in  this 
respect ; but,  mind  you,  he  succeeds  only  because 
the  ladies  regard  him,  not  as  above  it,  but  be- 
neath it. 

We  meet  other  new  conditions  on  shipboard, 
and  one  that  I did  not  get  used  to  on  that  firsc 
voyage  was  the  custom  of  leaving  the  state-room 
doors  open  all  day.  It  had  to  be,  possibly,  to 
provide  ventilation,  but  the  result  was  that  as  I 
rolled  to  and  fro  along  the  narrow  passages, 
bumping  from  wall  to  wall,  likc^t  marble  on  a 
bagatelle  board,  I could  not  hclpcatchingglimpses 
of  dark  tresses  upon  the  pillbwsund  pink  elbows 
peeping  over  the  counterpanes  in  the  berths. 
And  when  the  stewardesses  were  asking  how  the 
fair  sufferers  felt,  I could  not  help  hearing  such 
replies  as  this : “ Oh,  stewardess,  I’m  feeling  very 
badly.  I really  can’t  eat  any  dinner.  You  need 
bring  nte  only  some  cake  and  preserves,  or  ice- 
cream.” 

On  one  day  the  ship’s  bell  swung  to  and  fro 
with  even, stately  movement, sounding  two  strokes 
and  then  pausing,  two  strokes  and  then  pausing, 
over  and  over  again.  It  was  Sunday,  and  this 
was  the  call  to  church.  At  sea  the  resting  of  a 
bird  on  one  of  the  ship’s  masts  causes  a sensa- 
tion, and  the  man  who  merely  says  that  he  saw 
a shark’s  fin  or  the  spouting  of  a whale  is  eyed 
with  interest  by  all  on  board.  Fancy,  then,  the 
effect  of  the  church  bell  and  the  prospect  of 
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church.  The  service  was  held  in  the  grand  saloon 
(which  is  to  say,  the  dining-room),  the  captain  of- 
ficiating by  reading  the  Episcopal  service,  and 
the  purser  having  charge  of  the  music.  The 
great  room  was  more  than  half  filled,  and  we 
noticed  that  many  of  the  ladies  had  put  on  “ shore 
clothes”  on  purpose  for  the  service.  The  captain 
made  a fine  picture,  standing  while  all  the  rest 
were  seated,  resplendent  with  gold-lace  and  man- 
ly to  a degree.  He  read  the  service  so  clearly 
and  reverentially  that  many  said  afterward  they 
were  never  more  impressed  by  a religious  cere- 
monial. As  for  the  music — led  by  the  organ 
and  swelled  by  all  our  voices — it  was  delicious. 

Few  persons  are  able  to  read  aboard  ship.  The 
condition  of  idleness  amounts  almost  to  lethargy. 
It  is  strongest  in  the  invalids ; but  even  the  able- 
bodied  share  it.  Conversation  sometimes  pro- 
ceeds front  high  altitudes  of  mental  activity,  be- 
cause it  is  only  physical  exertion  that  one  objects 
to.  However,  a typical  first-cabin  conversation 
is  apt  to  be  broken,  incoherent,  and  lazy.  There 
were  three  persons  in  whom  I was  especially  in- 
terested on  this  trip,  and  all  were  seeing  every- 
thing with  new  eyes,  like  myself.  The  leader  of 
the  party  I will  cull  Miss  Mabel  Griffith,  a viva- 
cious New  York  miss  of  seventeen.  The  others 
were  her  father — a white-haired,  erect,  soldierly 
man,  retired  from  commercial  life — and  a third,  to 
be  known  as  Harold  Macv,  of  Boston,  a suitor  for 
Mabel’s  hand,  and  a tall,  broad-shouldered,  black- 
haired fellow  of  thirty.  Theirs  were  the  conver- 
sations that  I listened  to  most  of  all,  and  what 
they  said  will  give  a just  idea  of  shipboard  talk. 

As  we  all  sat  in  the  grateful  sunshine  that 
tempered  the  chilly  breeze  one  day,  Mabel  asked 
young  Macy  if  he  could  say  anything  new  about 
the  ocean. 

“Only  that  it  does  not  grow  old  gracefully,” 
he  replied.  “I  should  think  that  it  would  get 
tired  of  leaping  up  and  down.” 

“Or  that  the  wind  would  tire  of  the  useless 
work  of  churning  it,”  said  Mr.  Griffith.  **  But  its 
very  inconstancy  is  one  of  its  charms.  I do  not 
in  the  least  agree  with  those  who  call  it  monot- 
onous. To  me  it  seems  never  twice  the  same. 
Now  it  is  blue,  now  purple,  now  ashen.” 

“ It  has  mountains  and  valleys,”  said  Mabel ; 

“ but  it  certainly  lacks  landscape  effects.” 

“ I think,  since  I’ve  seen  the  ocean,”  said  Har- 
old, “that  I could  improve  upon  the  world  if  I bad 
to  make  it  over  again.  Of  course  I know  it  would 
not  do  to  abolish  the  ocean.  I understand  how 
necessary  all  this  water  is  to  our  existence,  but  I 
have  been  thinking  that  if  there  had  been  rail- 
roads in  the  time  of  Adam  there  would  have  been 
a narrow  roadway  of  earth  or  rock  left  to  con- 
nect the  two  continents,  just  wide  enough  for  u 
double-tracked  railroad,  you  know.” 

“ With  a foot-path  at  one  side  for  theatrical 
companies,”  Mr.  Griffith  suggested. 

” But  I suppose  travel  would  still  have  its  dan- 
gers and  excitements,”  added  Harold.  “There 
would  be  an  annual  season  of  wash-outs  and  that 
sort  of  thing.” 

“Just  one  little  rock  sticking  up  somewhere 
about  here  is  all  I ask,”  said  Mabel.  “What 
would  not  hundreds  aboard  this  ship  give  for  five 
minutes  on  something  solid  and  steady  ?” 

“ There's  an  idea  for  an  inventor !”  Harold  ex- 
claimed. “Let  some  one  build  on  every  vessel 
one  room  or  closet  that  will  not  rock,  but  will 
hang  steady  and  immovable,  regardless  of  the 
ship’s  motion,  and  give  every  first-cabin  passen- 
ger so  many  seconds  or  minutes  a day  in  it. 
There  is  a fortune  in  the  idea.” 

“ I knew  an  old  lady,  once  well  known  in  New 
York,  who  had  a more  feasible  idea,  but  could 
not  carry  it  out,”  said  Mr.  Griffith.  “ She  suffered 
so  terribly  in  crossing  to  France,  and  she  was  so 
thoroughly  frightened,  that  she  vowed  she  never 
would  take  ship  again  to  go  home  unless  some 
physician  would  guarantee  to  numb  all  her  fac- 
ulties with  anesthetics,  or  mesmerism,  or  by  any 
other  means,  during  the  whole  of  the  journey. 
No  one  would  undertake  the  task,  and  she  re- 
mained in  Paris  twenty  years,  until  she  died,  too 
much  afraid  of  the  sea  to  return  to  her  people.” 

“ I saw  such  a handsome  sailor  yesterday,” 
said  Mabel.  “You  all  saw  him — the  one  who 
played  the  concertina  on  the  forward  deck — and 
I could  not  help  speaking  to  him.” 

This  was  a speech  which  made  her  lover  wlbce, 

I noticed. 

“ I said  something  about  its  being  very  rough," 
Mabel  went  on ; “ and  his  reply  served  me  right 
for  fancying  that  his  gentle  looks  and  air  betok- 
ened a similar  nature.  ‘If  it  wasn’t  rough  at 
times,  mum,  the  women  ud  all  be  sailors,’  he  said, 
‘and  the  men  couldn’t  make  their  livin’s.’  ” 

“ The  consideration  the  sailors  are  trained  to 
show  for  the  passengers  amazes  me,”  said  Mr. 
Griffith.  “No  matter  what  they  have  to  do, it  is 
done  without  ever  asking  a passenger  to  move, 
though  the  decks  are  crowded  with  people.  I 
would  not  believe  it  if  I had  not  seen  it,  but  they 
actually  took  down  this  enormous  awning  in  half 
a gale  yesterday,  and  while  all  these  chairs  were 
occupied,  without  allowing  the  canvas  to  touch  a 
person,  and  without  any  one’s  being  asked  to  shift 
liis  or  her  chair.” 

“I  thought  there  was  nothing  picturesque  about 
them,"  said  Harold;  “all  the  old  sailors  1 ever 
met  at  New  Bedford  or  Nantucket  speak  of  steam- 
ships as  ‘ kittles,’  and  say  that  the  men  altoard 
them  are  ‘lubbers’;  but  I disagree  with  them. 
By-the-way,  what  a pretty  song  the  sailors  sang 
yesterday  when  they  were  spreading  that  sail !” 

Then  Mattel  carolled  a verse  of  the  song.  Her 
quick,  musical  ear  had  caught  it  exactly : 

“ Says  I,  * Whar  are  ye  going,  my  pretty  maid  ?’ 

HI!  hi!  Roll  the  men  down. 

‘Hi’ni  goin’  a-milkin',  sir,’  she  sayed. 

Give  us  more  time  to  roll  the  men  down.” 

“ I’m  learning  English,”  she  added,  laughingly ; 
“I  know  what  to  call  those  big  three-sided  smia- 
biscuit  sort  of  cakes  they  have  on  the  table.  Tliey 
are  scones.  Sally-lunns  are  also  biscuits  of  un- 
natural size,  but  they  are  sweetened.  ‘ Will  you 
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Conductor  Broadway  Car  (pushing  them  in).  “Move  up  there  forward  ! Plenty  of  room  up  forward !”  And  there  appears  to  be. 


’ave  some  beet  root  or  some  flower  ?’  our  steward 
said  to  me  yesterday,  and  I found  that  ‘beet 
root’  was  what  we  call  beets,  and  ‘flower’  was 
cauliflower.” 

“We  are  learning  the  more  important  matter 
of  English  money,”  said  Mr.  Griffith.  “ We  take 
our  lessons  in  the  smoke-room,  where  we  hand 
over  a sovereign  for  a sixpenny  cigar,  and  then 
sit  down  and  study  out  the  change.  I really  be- 
gin to  have  some  hope  of  learning  the  British 
money,  but  on  what  day  I will  confidently  know 
a two-shilling  piece  from  a half-crown  is  more 
than  I will  venture  to  predict.” 

In  this  wav  we  chattered  by  the  hour  when  we 
were  all  together,  or  we  discussed  the  other  pas- 
sengers, or  we  walked  the  decks  in  comparative 
silence.  At  last  the  day  came  when  we  were  to 
see  land — the  Irish  shore.  It  was  afternoon  be- 
fore the  sharpest  eyes  discerned  in  what  most  of 
us  took  for  a fog-bank  the  lineaments  of  a range 
of  hills.  They  proved  to  be  islands  rising  high 
above  the  water,  and  oh ! how  glad  the  sight  of 
them  was ! As  we  drew  nearer  we  noticed  with 
surprise  that  Ireland — at  least  this  part  of  it — 
instead  of  being  green  was  as  tawny  as  a lion's 
hide.  All  along  the  base  of  the  land  was  a line 
of  what  looked  like  snow.  It  proved  to  be  the 
surf  dashing  against  the  rocks  which  rose  straight 
up  from  the  water.  A cruel  coast  indeed  it  seem- 
ed, and  cruel  the  sailors  knew  it  to  be. 

As  the  main-land  rose  to  the  view,  and  reached 
away  far  as  the  eye  could  sweep,  it  was  seen  to  be 
bold,  steep-faced,  rocky,  and  covered  with  some 
stunted  but  thick  vegetation,  not  green,  but  brown. 
The  coast  rose  spectacularly,  like  a painted  cur- 
tain. As  one  of  the  passengers  remarked,  it  was 
somewhat  unnatural,  “ like  something  gotten  up 
to  look  at.”  The  occasional  watch-towers,  pic- 
turesque but  petty,  and  the  Persian-looking  light- 
houses, painted  white  and  set  within  whitewashed 
walls,  helped  the  theatrical  effect.  We  drew  near- 
er; the  sun  fell,  and  the  long  English  twilight  we 
were  to  learn  to  love  so  much  had  its  beginning. 
The  scene  no  longer  suggested  a painting;  it  be- 
came a photograph.  Little  smacks  or  luggers 
with  red  sails  loafed  along  close  to  the  coast,  and 
we  passed  so  near  to  one  that  we  could  see  the 
typical  Irish  girl,  with  black  eyes  and  long  black 
tresses,  who  was  the  sailor’s  companion.  The 
red  sails  interested  us  the  most,  for  who  would 
have  supposed  the  sails  were  anything  but  white? 
All  on  board  our  ship  were  so  interested,  Himost 
fascinated,  by  this  first  and  delightful  sight  of 
land  that  it  seemed  not  too  extravagant  for  the 
lady  who  had  been  one  of  the  worst  sufferers  to 
exclaim,  as  she  did,  that  the  sight  “ was  worth 
all  it  cost.”  That  was  how  the  question  I had 
been  daily  putting  to  myself,  “ Is  the  end  worth 
the  journey  ?”  was  first  answered  in  my  hearing. 
So  delighted  were  we  all,  that  the  idle  remark  of 
another  lady  fell  with  a jar  upon  our  hearing. 
She  had  been  asked  if  she  were  going  ashore  at 
Queenstown.  “ No,”  she  replied,  not  so  unkindly 
as  the  words  sounded.  “The  Irish  have  been 
coming  to  me  all  my  life ; I do  not  need  to  go  to 
them.” 

It  was  late  in  the  evening,  night-time  we  would 
say  in  New  York,  but  it  was  still  twilight,  when 
we  came  to  our  first  halt  in  the  voyage.  We  were 
off  Queenstown.  A tender  crawled  out  to  meet 
us — as  flat  and  almost  as  bare  and  as  broad  of 
beam  as  if  she  were  modelled  after  a pie  plate. 
She  looked  a mere  deck,  with  paddles  and  two 
belching  sinoke-stacks.  Our  ship  sent  out  a great 
gang-plank,  reaching  down  upon  the  tender,  like 
the  paw  of  a cat  pinning  down  a tiny  mouse.  The 
forepart  of  the  tender  wus  heaped  high  with 
mail-bags,  for  all  the  world  like  sacks  of  potatoes. 
The  passengers  bound  for  Ireland  huddled  on  the 


after-deck — steerage  and  cabin  folk  all  together 
— making  a scene  like  the  pictures  we  know  so 
well  of  emigrants  leaving  their  native  land. 

The  twilight  lasted  until  nearly  ten  o’clock  that 
night,  long  after  we  steamed  away  from  Queens- 
town, which  we  did  not  see  at  all,  so  far  out  did 
we  come  to  an  anchor.  The  temperature  remain- 
ed about  as  it  had  been  all  day,  and  the  waves 
moderated,  so  that  there  was  little  inclination  for 
bed  among  the  passengers.  Though  not  one  in 
our  party  had  ever  seen  a foot  of  Europe  before, 
and  we  were  all  more  or  less  excited  by  the  con- 
sciousness that  we  would  land  on  the  morrow,  we 
began  to  talk  like  experienced  voyagers.  The 
young  New  York  girl  who  sat  beside  me  said  that 
she  would  never  again  make  a voyage  without  a 
“catch-all,”  with  at  least  six  pockets,  the  same 
to  be  hung  from  little  hooks  on  her  state-rooin 
door.  She  said  that  one  mistake  she  had  made 
was  in  wearing  old  clothes  on  the  ship.  Nearly 
all  the  women  had  looked  like  dowdies,  she  said 
(and  she  was  very  nearly  right),  because  they 
dressed  shabbily,  whereas  there  was  nothing 
about  the  first-cabin  quarters,  the  deck,  or  the 
saloon  to  injure  an  ordinary  travelling  gown. 

We  all  laughed  at  the  picture  she  drew  of  the 
careful  women  with  their  faces  hid  behind  heavy 
blue  veils  all  the  way  over,  and  the  heedless  ones 
with  their  faces,  especially  their  noses,  peeling 
like  onions  from  the  sun’s  hot  ruys.  She  frankly 
admitted  there  was  no  middle  course  to  pursue. 
She  added  that  she  could  not  understand  how  a 
man  could  fall  in  love  with  a girl  aboard  ship — 
a thought  that  caused  her  admirer  seated  close 
by  to  turn  a reproachful  face  toward  her. 

The  night  ended  with  a great  deal  of  dancing 
by  the  young  men  and  women.  They  hired  two 
sailors  to  take  turns  in  the  labored  production  of 
thin  waltz  music  upon  a concertina,  and,  excepting 
the  church  service  on  Sunday,  we  saw  no  prettier 
sight  during  the  entire  voyage  than  that  which 
the  gracefully  whirling  couples  presented,  with 
the  white  slanting  deck  beneath  their  feet,  and 
the  glistening  stars  shining  amid  the  meshes  of 
the  rigging  above  their  heads. 

There  was  on  board  the  ship  one  ultra-fashion- 
able young  woman  who  said  of  herself  that  going 
the  rounds  of  the  shops  of  Paris  was  the  only 
thing  she  knew  in  life  that  ever  caused  her  pulse 
to  quicken  its  motion  a single  beat,  and  that  fail- 
ed, she  said,  unless  she  hnd  plenty  of  money  to 
spend.  All  the  rest  of  a European  journey  was 
a complete  bore,  she  remarked ; the  old  build- 
ings, the  galleries,  and  the  stupid  people  fatigued 
her.  We  all  thought  of  that  blase  miss  next 
morning  as  each  of  us  frankly  confessed  that  we 
had  been  too  overcome  by  the  expectation  of  the 
coming  day  to  get  even  half  a night’s  sleep.  How 
raw  and  green  we  were ! How  fortunate  it  is  for 
any  one  to  be  so ! Blessed  nre  they,  for  theirs 
are  the  richest  pleasures  of  life. 


E.  P.  NEEDHAM. 

Elias  Parkman  Nkkdhah,  whose  chief  claim  to 
remembrance  lies  in  the  mechanical  improve- 
ments by  which  the  reed-organ  wns  brought  to 
its  present  state  of  excellence,  died  at  his  resi- 
dence, No.  218  East  Nineteenth  Street,  New 
York,  on  Thanksgiving  Day,  November  28,  1889, 
of  heart  failure.  Mr.  Needham  was  born  in  Delhi, 
Delaware  County,  New  York,  on  September  29, 
1812,  of  sturdy  agricultural  parentage,  and  spent 
his  earlier  years  in  Inbor  on  a newly  broken  for- 
est farm,  and  in  attendance  at  the  common  schools 
in  Erie  County.  Independent  in  character,  emu- 
lous of  skill,  and  ambitious  of  success,  his  natu- 
ral aptitude  for  mechanics  found  free  scope  in 
the  occupation  of  a joiner  and  cabinet-maker. 


Restless  under  local  restrictions,  he  watched 
for  opportunity  to  act  in  wider  sphere.  This  pre- 
sented itself  through  Jeremiah  Carhart,  a fellow- 
workman,  whose  prolific  brain  gave  birth  to  in- 
ventions that  he  lacked  the  power  to  convert  into 
instruments  of  pecuniary  profit.  The  melodeon 
had  been  recently  introduced.  This,  by  the  gen- 
ius and  joint  labors  of  Carhart  and  Needham; 
was  developed  into  the  reed-organ.  In  1846 
they  organized  the  first  company  for  its  success- 
ful manufacture  in  the  United  States.  Two  years 
later  the  rapidly  growing  business  was  removed 
from  Buffalo  to  New  York.  Carhart  combined 
voiced  reeds  held  in  a chambered  board  and 
operated  by  suction  bellows.  It  was  this  ar- 
rangement that  made  the  manufacture  of  the 
reed-organ  a conspicuous  success,  and  that  is  to- 
day indispensable  to  every  instrument  of  the 
class  fabricated  by  numerous  manufacturers 
throughout  the  country.  Needham  directed  the 
details  of  construction,  and  the  supply  of  reeds  to 
makers  of  similar  instruments ; while  Carhart 
devoted  his  energies  to  improving  the  tone  and 
action  of  the  organ,  and  to  perfecting  the  ma- 
chinery necessary  for  the  rapid  production  of  its 
several  parts. 

As  foreman  and  executive  manager  of  the  busi- 
ness, Mr.  Needham  shouldered  the  henvier  re- 
sponsibility until  1868,  when  his  partner  died 
and  devolved  the  whole  upon  him.  But  before 
that,  in  1859,  Needham  had  completed  the  “up- 
right action”  which  imparted  great  superiority 
to  his  over  the  ordinary  double-reed  instrument. 
It  permitted  a combination  of  twelve  or  more 
registers,  and  hud  thirty  or  forty  stops.  Further 
improvements  culminated  in  the  “Silver  Tongue” 
organ,  which  loqg  held  the  reputation  of  embody- 
ing perfect  mechanical  application  of  wind  to  vi- 
brators for  the  production  of  exquisitely  melodi- 
ous tones. 

Mr.  Needham’s  genius  was  directed  to  purely 
practical  as  well  as  aesthetic  ends.  Stationary 
engines  had  already  been  applied  to  apparatus 
for  forcing  the  air  to  act  ns  a motor  in  the  pro- 
pulsion of  carriages  within  tubes  or  tunnels  under 
or  above  the  surface  of  the  earth.  He  took  out 
patents  whose  principal  feature  consisted  in  the 
employment  of  an  endless  tube  admitting  a per- 
sistent current  of  air  generated  by  means  of  an 
air-pump.  This  current,  by  simple  devices  under 
the  absolute  control  of  the  engineers,  was  switched 
around  isolated  sections  of  the  tube.  The  atmos- 
phere, drawn  from  the  front  of  the  car  inside  the 
tube,  was  compressed  by  the  pump,  and  became 
the  propelling  power  behind  the  vehicle.  A dou- 
ble line  of  tubes,  permitting  travel  in  opposite 
directions  without  danger  of  collision,  was  another 
feature  of  his  system.  When  approaching  a sta- 
tion on  the  line  an  automatic  device  closed  the 
gate  beyond  it,  and  enabled  the  engineer  to  stop 
his  train  by  its  impingement  on  the  cushion  of 
air  within  the  tube,  which  air  at  the  same  time 
opened  a lateral  door  for  access  to  the  outside 
world.  This  process  might  be  simultaneous  in 
different  sections  of  the  tube.  This  invention 
wns  patented  in  1864,  and  a working  model 
demonstrating  the  feasibility  of  the  plan  was 
exhibited  at  the  fair  of  the  American  Institute. 
Hitherto  it  has  failed  of  adoption  for  passenger 
transmission,  but  may  hereafter  achieve  the 
honor  of  pioneering  contrivances  as  signally  suc- 
cessful as  those  of  the  reed-organ. 

Mr.  Needham’s  latest  patented  invention  was 
the  automatic  organ,  or  orguinette,  now  manufac- 
tured in  many  differing  forms.  Its  characteris- 
tic is  the  mechanical  passage  of  perforated  pa- 
per over  apertures  containing  reeds  situated 
above  suction  bellows.  The  perforations,  corres- 
ponding to  the  notes  of  tunes,  as  they  cross 


through  the  current  of  air  descending  into  th 
vacuum  created  by  action  of  the  bellows,  voic 
the  tunes  in  perfectly  accurate  time,  and  with  th 
depth  and  compass  demanded  by  the  music. 


SAMUEL  WILKESON. 

“On  that  panel  of  the  square  of  granite  cover 
ing  the  grave  of  Samuel  Wilkeson,  which  face 
the  harbor  of  Buffalo,  is  chiselled  the  epitapl 
‘ Urbeno  Condidit.'  He  built  the  city  of  Buffah 
by  building  its  harbor.”  A few  days  ago  anothe 
Samuel  Wilkeson,  the  youngest  son  of  the  found 
er  of  a great  city,  was  laid  beside  his  father.  Ii 
the  memorial  sketch  of  his  father  quoted  above 
the  Samuel  Wilkeson  who  died  at  his  home  it 
this  city  on  December  2d,  describes  graphicall’ 
how  the  foundation  of  the  city  was  laid.  Hen 
are  a few  sentences.  “The  writer  of  this  pape 
is  one  of  the  few  men  living  who  looked  on  tin 
work.  As  it  were  only  yesterday  he  can  reincm 
ber  being  perched  on  his  father’s  shoulder  as  In 
waded  across  the  mouth  of  Buffalo  Creek  in  su 
perintendency  of  the  crib  laying.  It  was  a fort 
only  waist  deep  to  the  tall  man.  Ships  holding 
a hundred  thousand  bushels  of  grain  move  un 
der  great  sail  where  he  carelessly  carried  a child.’ 
This  reference  is  pertinent,  because  the  numbei 
of  witnesses  of  the  events  of  an  important  half 
century  of  our  national  history  is  rapidly  grow 
ing  less,  especially  of  those  who  can  give  sucl 
eloquent  evidence  as  Mr.  Wilkeson  could  of  tin 
progress  of  the  country  during  the  last  fifty  years 
and  also  because  it  indicates  the  source  fron 
which  the  subject  of  this  notice  derived  a strong 
public  spirit.  Mr.  Wilkeson  was  a patriot  ii 
the  best  sense  of  the  word.  He  loved  to  addresj 
his  fellow-countrymen  through  the  columns  o 
the  daily  press,  and  invariably  for  the  purpos» 
of  arousing  them  to  the  consideration  of  impot 
taut  public  questions. 

The  best  years  of  his  life  were  spent,  as  wer 
those  of  his  father,  in  advancing  a great  publi 
work.  When  he  had  reached  the  age  at  whicl 
his  father  secured  to  the  city  of  Buffalo  the  wes i 
ern  terminus  of  the  Erie  Canal,  he  was  pushin 
out  through  an  almost  unknown  region,  collec 
ing  material  that  determined  the  construction  c 
a great  transcontinental  line — the  Northern  Pac 
fie  Railroad.  He  was  largely  responsible  for  tl: 
development  of  that  enterprise,  especially  at  tl 
start,  and  he  never  lost  faith  in  it.  For  twent- 
one  years  he  held  the  position  of  secretary  of  tl 
Northern  Pacific  Railroad  Company,  and  thougg 
the  routine  work  that  he  performed  and  supe 
vised  in  that  capacity  was  enormous  and  moi 
efficiently  done,  yet  it  was  really  subordinate  t 
the  service  he  rendered  the  enterprise  in  educu 
ing  the  public  as  to  its  character  and  the  polit 
cal  necessity  for  its  success. 

Mr.  Wilkeson  was  born  in  Buffalo  in  181  * 
graduated  from  Union  College,  was  educated  t 
the  bar  under  Daniel  Cady,  the  traditional  gres 
lawyer  of  New  York  State,  and  in  1840  admitte 
to  practise  a profession  from  which  he  was  a 
ways  turning  aside  to  write  for  a newspnpei 
He  was  born  a journalist.  In  1856  he  started 
daily  paper  in  Buffalo.  He  gave  it  the  nam 
Democracy , and  its  tone  was  characteristics  II 
radical  and  liberal.  At  the  instance  of  Governc 
W.  H.  Seward  and  Thurlow  Weed  he  bought 
controlling  interest  in  the  Albany  Evening  Jam 
nal,  but  after  two  years  of  arduous  work  as  ed 
tor-in-chief  his  health  gave  way.  When  he  ha 
recovered  it,  Horace  Greeley  invited  him  to  a pi 
sition  on  the  editorial  staff  of  the  Tribune.  Soo 
after  the  breaking  out  of  the  war  he  took  charg 
of  the  Washington  bureau  of  that  paper,  and  ] 
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CAUSE  AND  EFFECT. 


that  capacity  also  discharged  the  duties  of  war 
.correspondent  at  many  of  the  engagements  in 
which  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  participated. 
Two  of  his  sons  and  six  nephews  fought  in  that 
army.  His  oldest  son,  Bayard,  was  killed  in  com- 
mand of  a battery  of  artillery  at  Gettysburg. 
Some  of  Mr.  Wilkeson’s  work  on  the  field  has 
passed  into  history.  An  idea  of  his  forcible  and 
vivid  style  of  writing  may  be  obtained  from  a 
single  sentence  from  a letter  written  from  the 
front  to  combat  the  “ On  to  Richmond !”  cry  that 
was  popular  iu  certain  quarters  early  in  the  war. 
Keenly  alive  to  the  obstacles  in  the  way  of  such 
a movement,  he  wrote  of  the  possibilities  of  it, 
“And  the  looms  that  weave  crape  shall  rattle  iu 
pain  for  the  dead  that  shall  lie  before  Rich- 
mond." 

Mr.  Wilkeson  practically  left  the  Tribune , at  the 
request  of  Jay  Cooke,  to  assist  in  popularizing 
the  war  loans  of  the  government  through  the 
newspapers  and  other  channels  of  publicity.  Ilis 
success  in  that  work  induced  Mr.  Cooke  to  inter- 
est him  in  the  Northern  Pacific  enterprise  at  its 
inception.  In  company  with  W.  Milnor  Roberts, 
the  great  engineer  of  his  day,  Mr.  Wilkeson,  then 
upward  of  fifty  years  of  age,  prospected  the  entire 
line  of  the  road,  and  upon  their  joint  reports  the 
work  was  undertaken.  He  survived  all  the  changes 
in  the  management  of  the  undertaking,  and  died, 
as  he  had  hoped  to,  virtually  in  its  service,  though 
recently  retired  from  active  duty  on  full  pay. 


JUSTICE  BREWER. 

After  the  new  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court 
shall  have  qualified  and  taken  his  seat,  the  re- 
markable spectacle  will  be  presented  of  two  mem- 
bers of  the  same  family  upon  the  bench  ot  our 
highest  judicatory.  Justice  Brewer  is  a nephew 


of  Justice  Field,  his  mother  having  been  the  sec- 
ond child  of  the  Rev.  D.  D.  F’ield.of  Stockbridge. 
His  father,  the  Rev.  Josiah  Brewer,  was  a mis- 
sionary, and  David  Josiah  Brewer  was  born  in 
Smyrna,  Asia  Minor,  June  20, 1837.  The  follow- 
ing year  the  whole  family  returned  to  this  coun- 
try, and  lived  successively  at  Wethersfield,  New 
Haven,  and  Middletown,  Connecticut,  during  Da- 
vid’s youth.  In  1851  he  entered  the  Wesleyan 
University,  but  the  last  two  years  of  his  college 
course  were  spent  at  Yale,  where  he  was  gradua- 
ted in  the  class  of  1856.  Chauncey  M.  Depew 
was  a member  of  the  same  class,  and  has  ever 
since  graduation  remained  a warm  friend  of  Judge 
Brewer. 

After  graduation,  the  young  man  entered  the 
law  office  of  his  uncle,  David  Dudley  Field,  in 
this  city.  In  1858  he  was  graduated  from  the 
Albany  Law  School.  The  same  year  he  went 
West,  and  in  1859  he  settled  in  Leavenworth, 
Kansas,  where  he  has  lived  ever  since.  Since 
the  second  year  of  his  residence  in  Kansas,  Judge 
Brewer  has  been  almost  continuously  in  the  ser- 
vice of  the  public.  In  1861  he  was  appointed  a 
United  States  Commissioner;  in  1862  he  was 
elected  Judge  of  the  Probate  and  Criminal  Court 
of  Leavenworth  County;  and  in  1864,  Judge  of 
the  First  Judicial  District  Court.  In  1865  he 
was  President  of  the  Leavenworth  City  Board  of 
Education,  and  for  three  years  thereafter  was 
City  Superintendent  of  Schools.  In  1870  he  was 
elected  Prosecuting  Attorney  for  Leavenworth 
County,  and  in  the  fall  of  that  year  he  was  elected 
Associate  Justice  of  the  State  Supreme  Court,  and 
re-elected  in  1876  and  1882.  In  1884  President 
Arthur  appointed  him  Judge  of  the  Eighth  Judi- 
cial District  United  States  Court,  and  there  he 
has  served  ever  since,  acting  for  a long  time  as 
Presiding  Judge  of  the  district,  which  includes 
the  States  of  Minnesota,  Iowa,  Missouri,  Arkan- 


WASHINGTON BOUND. 


LADY  TO  WEST-POINTER.  “Are  Hit-  Indians  such  terrible  fighters?” 
LIEUTENANT  SHIRK  DUTY.  "Not  the  ones  I have  met” 


sas,  Kansas,  Nebraska,  and  Colorado.  Perhaps 
Iiis  most  celebrated  decision  was  that  in  the  case 
of  Seebold  against  Kansas — a case  involving  the 
constitutionality  of  the  prohibitory  liquor  law  of 
the  State.  His  decision  was  sustained  on  appeal 
by  the  United  States  Supreme  Court.  Justice 
Miller,  of  Iowa,  over  whose  circuit  Judge  Brewer 
has  presided,  speaks  of  him  in  the  highest  terms, 
as  do  all  the  lawyers  and  judges  with  whom  he 
has  come  in  professional  contact. 

In  person  the  new  Justice  is  tall,  and  in  his 
younger  days  was  quite  slender.  He  possesses 
that  indomitable  energy  for  which  his  mother’s 
family  has  always  been  distinguished,  and  as  be- 
comes the  son  of  a missionary,  is  a prominent 
member  of  the  Congregational  Church.  He  was 
married  iu  1861  to  Miss  Louise  R.  Loudon,  of 
Burlington,  Vermont,  and  has  several  children. 
It  is  worthy  of  note  that  immediately  after  re- 
ceiving the  news  of  his  appointment  he  told  a 
reporter  that  he  had  now  reached  the  goal  to 
which  he  had  aspired  ever  since  he  began  the 
study  of  law. 

A WINTER  TWILIGHT. 

The  earth  is  silent,  chill,  and  white, 

No  bird  upon  the  rose-tree  cheeps ; 

The  sun  has  softly  dropped  from  sight, 
The  lazy  millwheel  soundly  sleeps. 

No  surly  winds  in  anger  blow. 

A rose  strip  o’er  the  west  is  stretched, 
Against  whose  evanescent  glow 

The  naked  boughs  are  sharply  etched. 
The  light  is  fading,  day  has  sped, 

Weird  shadows  on  the  snow-drifts  lie, 
And  the  new  moon,  a silver  thread, 

Is  hanging  iu  the  olive  sky. 

R.  K.  Munkittrjck. 


PRESIDENT  DA  FONSECA. 

Thk  new  ruler  of  Brazil,  General  Deodoro  da 
Fonseca,  has  had  scarcely  that  repute,  even  at 
home,  which  one  looks  for  in  a man  suddenly 
elevated  to  be  the  Chief  Magistrate  of  a great 
state.  When  the  news  of  the  revolution  reached 
this  country,  the  usual  sources  of  biographical 
information  yielded  little  to  the  seeker ; even 
men  well  conversant  with  Brazilian  affairs  were 
unable  to  supply  more  than  a few  facts.  A great 
part  of  General  Fonseca’s  life  appears  to  have 
been  passed  away  from  Rio,  and  his  career  has 
been  almost  exclusively  a military  one.  In  a 
land  generally  so  peaceful  as  Brazil  has  been  in 
Dorn  Pedro’s  days,  the  military  career  has  not 
afforded  very  attractive  avenues  to  distinction. 

General  Fonseca’s  age  is  given  as  about  fifty- 
five,  and,  on  his  father’s  side  at  least,  he  comes  of 
Portuguese  slock.  The  family  in  Portugal  was 
wealthy,  and  the  father,  early  in  this  century,  re- 
ceiving some  concessions  of  land  in  the  province 
of  Rio  Grande  do  Sul,  emigrated  to  Brazil,  where 
he  married  a Brazilian  ludy,  and  became  the  fa- 
ther of  three  sons,  of  whom  the  future  President 
was  the  eldest.  From  their  home  in  the  province 
of  Rio  Grande  do  Sul,  which  lies  next  to  Uru- 
guay, in  the  extreme  southern  corner  of  the  vast 
territory  of  Brazil,  the  boys  were  sent  to  the  cap- 
ital of  the  Empire  to  be  educated  at  the  Poly- 
technic School.  On  graduation  they  entered  the 
army,  and  when  the  war  with  Paraguay  broke 
out,  they  went  to  the  front  and  rose  to  be  officers ; 
in  time  all  three  were  Generals.  One  of  the  three 
died  only  a few  months  ago,  another  has  been  for 
several  years  at  the  head  of  the  army  in  Bahia, 
and  the  third  is  now  President. 

In  the  war  with  Paraguay,  which  ended  in  1870, 
Deodoro  won  distinction  in  the  battle  of  Mossoro. 
On  the  field  he  was  promoted  from  Lieutenant  to 
Major.  Dom  Pedro,  on  his  return  to  Rio,  be- 
stowed upon  him  the  Order  of  the  Rose ; he  then 
made  him  Commandant  of  the  army  in  Matto- 
Grosso  province;  then  placed  him  in  charge  of 
the  cartridge  factory  and  magazine  at  Rio,  and 
raised  him  to  his  rank  of  General.  Down  to  1883 
there  do  not  appear  to  have  been  other  facts  of 
note  in  Fonseca’s  life;  but  in  that  year  he  was 
instrumental  in  organizing  a military  club  at  Rio, 
which  influenced  in  a large  degree  probably  the 
recent  overthrow  of  the  imperial  authority. 

The  membership  of  this  club  embraced  the 
larger  part  of  the  officers  of  the  Brazilian  army. 
The  political  tone  of  it  was  decidedly  republican. 
Fonseca  was  its  president.  On  more  than  one 
occasion  insubordination  occurred ; and  when  a 
few  years  ago  Fonseca  was  sent  to  Matto-Grosso 
to  protect  Brazilian  interests  there,  and  was  then 
made  Governor  of  the  province,  the  act  was  in 
some  quarters  interpreted  as  an  effort  to  remove 
him  from  Rio,  where  his  influence  endangered 
the  stability  of  the  government.  By  the  last 
cabinet  but  one  he  was,  however,  recalled,  and  it 
is  easy  to  infer  that  events  have  justified  the 
sending  of  him  to  Matto-Grosso.  His  friends  iu 
Rio  received  him  with  much  rejoicing. 

It  has  been  stated  that  the  military  club  of  Rio 
would  have  been  suppressed  long  ago  had  the 
government  not  been  in  fear  of  a revolution  as 
the  consequence.  Indeed,  it  was  proposed  that 
Fonseca  be  court-martialled,  but  the  Emperor 
stopped  the  proceedings. 


TRINITY  CHURCH- YARD. 

Herr,  from  the  busy,  crowded  thoroughfare. 
Amid  the  din  of  wheels  and  hoofs  that  beat 
Incessantly  upon  the  paven  street, 

I step  aside  within  the  church-yard,  where 
A smell  of  grass  is  mingled  with  the  air, 

And  watch  the  throng  go  by  on  tireless  feet. 
See  friends  and  strangera  in  brief  silence  greet. 
And  note  the  faces  fraught  with  joy  or  care. 

How  vain  it  seems,  this  endless,  eager  quest 
Of  gold— the  ghost  that  flees  before  our  sight! 
Here  is  the  goal  of  all— sweet  peace  and  rest; 

Here,  after  all  the  world’s  perplexing  plight, 
Slumber  her  children  calmly  on  her  breast, 
Waiting  the  morning  of  eternal  light. 

Frank  Dempster  Sherman. 


A PUZZLE. 

Wuv  grown  men  nud  women  with -matured  reflec- 
tive powers  should  neglect  their  small  ailments  ie 
really  a puzzle.  Hosts  of  otherwise  sensible  people 
thus  bewilder  conjecture.  Ris  one  of  the  things  which, 
as  the  lnte  lamented  Lord  Duudreary  exclaimed,  “ no 
fellah  can  find  out”  Diseases  grow  faster  than 
weeds,  and,  moreover,  beget  one  another.  Incipient 
indigestion,  a touch  of  biliousness,  slight  Irregularity 
in  the  habit  of  body— what  complex  and  serious  bodi- 
ly disturbance,  not  local,  but  general,  do  these  not 
beget,  if  disregarded  ? Baffle  and  drive  off  the  foe  at 
the  first  onset  with  Hostetter's  Stomach  Bitters, 
sovereign  among  preventives.  A constitution  in- 
vigorated, a circulation  enriched,  a brain  and  stomach 
trauqnillized  by  this  national  medicine,  becomes  well- 
nigh  invulnerable.  The  Bitters  counteract  malaria, 
rheumatism,  and  kidney  complaint.— [Adr.j 


THE  LIMITED  FAST  MAIL. 

The  Union  Pacific  Railway,  the  Overland 
Route,  has  just  put  on  a Limited  Fast  Mail  Train 
to  carry  the  United  States  mail  between  Council 
Bluffs  and  San  Francisco  and  Portland.  This 
daily  Fast  Muil  train  will  carry  a limited  number 
of  passengers,  and  in  addition  to  the  United 
States  Mail  Cars,  and  a baggage  car,  will  be  com- 
posed of  a Pullman  Palace  Sleeper  and  Pullman 
Dining-Car  for  Portland,  and  n Pullman  Sleep- 
ing-Car for  Sau  F’rancisco,  thus  accommodating 
a limited  number  of  passengers. 

The  sleepers  and  the  diner  will  run  through 
from  Chicago,  via  the  Chicago  k North-Western 
Railway.  Only  first-class  tickets  will  be  honored 
on  this  train. 

This  train,  with  its  connections,  makes  the  ex- 
traordinary time  of  107  hours,  New  York  to  San 
Francisco,  and  104  hours  to  Portland. 

As  accommodations  are  limited,  early  applica- 
tion for  same  should  be  made  to  the  Union  Pa- 
cific Agents  in  New  York,  St.  Louis,  Cincinnati, 
Chicago,  or  to  E.  L.  Iiomax,  General  Passenger 
Agent,  Omaha,  Neb. — \Adv.\ 


JUST  THE  THING  FOR  A HOLIDAY  PRESENT. 

“ Halm  a.”  The  new  and  Popular  Game. 

Rkv.  Char.  Cotiiiikrt  Hall,  or  Brooklyn,  writes : 

Yon  have  conferred  a favor  upon  many  thousands 
of  happy  homes  by  introducing  a game  which  is  most 
amusing  to  young  persons  nud  most  absorbing  to 
older  ones.  You  have  provided  rational  und  restful 
entertainment  for  vast  numbers  of  cosy  winter  even- 
ings in  town  or  country. 

" Iialma”  will  be  sent  free  to  any  address  on  re- 
ceipt of  one  dollar. 

E.  f.  Hoksm  an,  Publisher,  80  and  82  William  St.,  N.  Y. 
— [Adr.j  


IMPERIAL  GRANUM 

Is  the  safest,  most  reliable,  and  wholesome  Food 
for  Infants  und  Children.  The  most  nourishing, 
strengthening,  and  delicious  Food  for  Nursing 
Mothers, Invalids, Convalescents,  and  the  Aged.-[Adr.j 


ADVICE  TO  MOTHERS. 

Mrs.  Winsi.ow's  Soothing  Syrup  should  alwayB  lie 
nsed  for  children  teething.  It  soothes  the  child,  soft- 
ens the  gums,  allays  all  pain,  cures  wind  colic,  and  is 
the  best  remedy  for  diarrhoea.  25c.  a bottle.— [Ado.] 


When  baby  was  sick,  we  gave  her  Custoria, 

When  she  was  a Child,  she  cried  for  Custoria, 
When  she  became  Miss,  she  clung  to  Castoria. 
When  she  had  Children,  she  gave  them  Custoria.— 
(Adr.j 


BROWN’S  HOUSEHOLD  PANACEA, 

"The  Great  Pain  Reliever,”  cures 
Cramps,  colic,  colds-;  all  pains.  25  els.  a bottle. -[Adr.j 


Nicholson's  Liquid  Bread  is  an  absolutely  pare  ex- 
tract of  malt  containing  90  per  cent,  of  nourishment. 
It  invigorates  and  builds  up  the  system.— [Ada.] 


CORNELL’S  BENZOIN  COSMETIC  SOAP 
For  the  complexion  and  skin.  25  els.— [Adr.j 


Him  it's  Pills.— Great  English  Gout  and  Rheumatic 
Remedy.  Sure,  Prompt,  and  Effective.  At  druggists. 
— [Adr.j  ======___ 

No  Christmas  and  New-Year’a  Table  should  be 
without  a bottle  of  Angostura  Bitters,  the  world- 
reuowned  Appetizer.— [Adr.j 


Do.  Lyon’s  Perfect  Tooth  Powder.  Whitens  the 
teeth  and  purifies  the  breath.  25  cents.— [Adv.] 


USE  BROWN’8  CAMPHORATED  SAPONACEOUS 
DENTIFRICE  for  the  TEETH.  DELICIOUS.  25c. 
-[Adr.j  


Your  wasted  cheeks  may  have  all  the  plumpness 
and  bloom  of  health  through  your  use  of  Ayer's  Sar- 
saparilla. This  time-houored  remedy  still  leads  the 
van.  It  Improves  digestion,  purifies  the  blood,  aud 
iuvigorates  the  system.  Give  it  a trial.— [Adr.j 
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her  last  name — one  never  remembers  a cot 
last  name.  Her  first  name  is  Norah  or  Bridg 

Campbell:  “ Maggie,  perhaps  ; they  all  so 
alike.  Ah,  ha,  ha ! Ha,  ha,  ha ! This 
proves." 

Roberts:  “ Don’t,  Willis ; you’ll  attract  all 
tion.  What — what  shall  I do?  If  Agnes  coi 
back,  and  finds  I’ve  let  the  cook  get  away,  sh 
be  terribly  put  out" 

Campbell:  “Perfectly  furious,  you  poor 
fellow ! — the  rage  of  a disappointed  pigeon  1 
wouldn’t  be  in  your  shoes  for  anything.  Oh  I 
I wish  Amy  was  here.  Did — did — Agues  ” — 
struggles  with  his  laughter,  and  explodes  ft 
time  to  time  between  syllables) — “did  she 
you  how  the  woman  looked  ?" 

Roberts:  “She  said  she  was  a very  respects 
looking  old  thing — a perfect  butter-ball.  I s 
pose  she  was  stout.” 

Campbell:  “ That  covers  the  ground  of  a gi 
many  cooks.  They’re  apt  to  look  respecta 
when  they’re  off  duty  and  they’re  not  in  liqi 
and  they’re  apt  to  be  perfect  butter-balls.  1 
other  distinctive  traits  ?" 

Roberts,  ruefully : “ I don’t  know.  She’s  Ir; 
and  a Catholic.” 

Campbell:  “They’re  apt  to  be  Irish,  and  C« 
olies  too.  Well,  Roberts,  I don’t  see  what  ) 
can  ask  belter.  All  you’ve  got  to  do  is  to  p 
out  a respectable  butter-ball  of  that  religion  t 
nationality,  and  tell  her  you’re  Mrs.  Roberts's  h 
band,  and  you're  to  keep  her  from  slipping  av 
till  Mrs.  Roberts  gets  here.” 

Roberts:  “Oh,  pshaw,  now,  Willis  I W 
would  you  do?” 

Camj>bell:  “ There's  a respectable  butter-b 
over  in  the  corner  bv  the  window  there.  Yo 
better  go  and  speak  to  her.  She’s  got  a gi 
ham  bundle,  like  a cook’s,  in  her  lap,  and  i 
keeps  looking  about  in  a fidgety  way,  as  if  < 
expected  somebody.  I guess  that’s  your  w orn; 
Roberts.  Better  not  let  her  give  you  the  s 
You’ll  never  hear  the  last  of  it  from  Agnes  if  ] 
do.  And  who’ll  get  our  dinner  to-night  ?” 

Roberts,  looking  over  at  the  woman  in  the  < 
ner,  with  growing  conviction:  “She  does  ans 
to  the  description.” 

. Campbell:  “Yes,  and  she  looks  tired  of  w 
ing.  If  I know  anything  of  that  woman’s  cl 
acter,  Roberts,  she  thinks  she’s  been  trifled  w 
and  she’s  not  going  to  stayWo  be  made  a foo 
any  longer.” 

Roberts,  getting  to  his  feet : “ Do  you  think 
What  makes  you  think  so?  Would  you  go 
speak  to  her  ?” 

Campbell:  “I  don’t  know.  She  seems  tc 
looking  this  way.  Perhaps  she  thinks  she 
ognizes  you,  as  she  never  saw  you  before.” 

Roberts : “ There  can’t  be  any  harm  in  asl 
her  ? She  does  seem  to  be  looking  this  way 

Campbell : “ Pretty  blackly,  too.  I guess  £ 
lost  faith  in  you.  It  wouldn’t  be  any  us 
speak  to  her  now,  Roberts.” 

Roberts:  “ I don’t  know.  I’m  afraid  I’d 


like  pe rson / and  al  1 the  -ml  Wmus  C^rnst-L. 

§ better  for  being  Irish  and  Campbell:  “Don’t  mind  me,  Roberts.” 

a Catholic:  Catholics  do  Roberts,  looking  up:  “Heigh?  What!  Why, 
give  so  much  more  of  a Willis  1 Glad  to  see  you — ” 
flavor;  and  I never  could  Campbell:  “Now  that  you  do  see  me,  yes,  I 
associate  that  Nova  Scotia  suppose  you  are.  What  have  you  got  there  that 
sunken-cheeked  leanness  makes  .you  cut  all  your  friends?”  He  looks  at 
of  Maria’s  with  a cook.  Roberts’s  open  page.  “Oh!  Popular  Science 
This  one’s  name  is — well,  Monthly.  Isn’t  Agnes  a little  afraid  of  your 
I forget  what  her  name  is ; turning  out  an  agnostic?  By-the-way,  where  is 
Bridget,  or  Norah,  or  some-  Agnes  ?” 

thing  like  that — and  she’s  Roberts:  “ She  left  her  purse  at  Stearns’s,  and 

a perfect  little  butter-ball,  she’s  gone  back  after  it.  Where’s  Amy?” 

She’s  coming  to  go  out  on  Campbell:  “Wherever  she  said  she  wouldn’t 
the  same  train  with  us;  be  at  the  moment.  I expected  to  find  her  here 
and  she’ll  get  the  dinner  with  you  and  Agnes.  What  time  did  you  say 
to-night;  and  I sha’n’t  your  train  started ?” 

have  the  mortification  of  Roberts:  “At  ten  minutes  to  four.  And  by- 
sitting down  to  a pick-up  the-way — I’d  almost  forgotten  it — I must  keep  an 
meal  with  Amy  Campbell,  eye  out  for  the  cook  Agnes  has  been  engaging, 
the  first  time  she  has  vis-  She  was  to  meet  us  here  before  half  past  two, 
ited  us;  she’s  conceited  and  I shall  have  to  receive  her.  You  mustn’t 
enough  about  her  house-  tell  Amy;  Agnes  doesn’t  want  her  to  know  she’s 
keeping  as  it  is,  I’m  sure,  been  changing  cooks;  and  I’ve  got  to  be  very 
and  I wouldn’t  have  her  vigilant  not  to  let  her  give  us  the  slip,  or  you 
patronizing  and  pitying  me  won’t  have  any  dinner  to  night.” 
for  worlds.  The  cook  will  Campbell:  “Is  that  so?  Well,  that  interests 
be  here  at  half  past  three  me.  Were  you  expecting  to  find  her  in  the  Pop. 
precisely ; I had  to  pretend  Sci.  ?" 

rrjTTT,;,  the  train  started  a little  Roberts:  “Oh,  I’d  only  been  reading  a minute 

H / #*  earlier  tljan  it  does  so  as  when  you  came  in.” 

'll///  to  make  her  punctual;  Campbell : “ I don’t  believe  you  know  how  long 

j L / Iji  they  are  such  uncertain  you’d  been  reading.  Very  likely  your  cook’s 

_ things  ! and  I don’t  sup-  come  and  gone.” 

Pgr-  pose  I shall  be  back  by  Roberts,  with  some  alarm:  “She  couldn’t.  I’d 

that  time,  quite,  Edward,  only  just  opened  the  book.” 

• V < • \ m \\  and  so  you  must  receive  Campbell:  “I  dare  sav  you  think  so.  But 

-ZC~1\ V her.  Let  me  see!”  She  you’d  better  cast  your  eagle  eye  over  this  assem- 

■p  V glances  up  at  the  clock  on  blage  now,  and  see  if  she  isn’t  here ; though 

the  wall.  “ It’s  just  quar-  probably  she’s  gone.  What  sort  of  looking  wo- 
ter  past  now,  and  our  man  is  she  ?” 

train  goes  at  ten  minutes  /Wwte, staring  at  him  in  consternation:  “Bless 
to  four — My  goodness ! my  soul ! I don’t  know  ! I never  saw  her !” 

I’ll  have  to  hurry."  Campbell:  “Never  saw  her  ?” 

The  Colored  Man  who  Roberts : “ No ; Agnes  engaged  her  at  the  in- 
cries  the  Trains,  walking  telligenee  office,  and  told  her  we  should  meet  her 
MRS.  ROBERTS,  WITH  MANY  PROOFS  OF  AN  AFTERNOON  S half-wav  into  the  room  and  here;  and  she  had  to  go  buck  for  her  purse,  and 

SHOPPING  IN  HER  HAND."  then  out Cars  ready  for  left  me  to  explain.” 

Cottage  Farms, Longwood,  Campbell:  “Ha,  ha,  ha!  Ha,  ha,  ha!  How 

Chestnut  Hill,  Brookline,  did  she  expect  you  to  recognize  her?” 

THE  ALBANY"  DEPOT  Newton  Centre,  Newton  Highlands,  Waban,  Riv-  Roberts:1'  I — I don’t  know,  I’m  sure.  She — she 

. ’ erside,  and  all  stations  between  Riverside  and  was  very  anxious  I shouldn’t  let  her  get  away.” 

(Continued  from  front  page.)  Boston.  Circuit  Line  train  now  ready  on  Track  Campbell,  laughing:  “You  poor  old  fellow! 

’re  always  so  prompt,  and  I always  wonder  No.  3.”  " What  are  you  going  to  do?” 

t,  such  an  absent-minded  creature  as  you  are.  Mrs.  Roberts,  in  extreme  agitation  : “ Good  gra-  Roberts:  “ I’m  sure  I’ve  no  idea.  Agnes — ” 
you  came  near  spoiling  everything  by  get-  cious,  Edward,  that’s  our  train  !”  Campbell:  “Agnes  ought  to  have  a keeper. 

; here  behind  this  pillar,  and  burying  your-  Roberts,  jumping  to  his  feet  and  dropping  all  You  know  what  I’ve  always  thought  of  your  pre- 
in your  book  that  wav.  If  it  hadn’t  been  her  packages : “ No,  no,  it  isn’t,  my  dear ! That’s  sence  of  mind,  Roberts ; but  Agues — I’m  really 

my  principle  of  always  asking  questions,  I the  Circuit  Line  train;  didn’t  you  hear?  Ours  surprised  at  Agnes.  This  is  too  good!  I must 

er  should  have  found  you  in  the  world.  But  doesn’t  go  till  ten  to  four,  on  the  Main  Line.”  tell  Amy  this.  She’ll  never  get  over  this.  Ah, 

; as  I was  really  beginning  to  despair,  the  Mrs.  Roberts:  “Oh  yes,  so  it  does.  How  ri-  ha,  ha,  ha!” 

rewoman  came  by,  and  I asked  her  if  she  diculous ! But  now  I must  run  away  and  leave  Roberts:  “No,  no!  You  mustn’t,  Willis.  Ag- 

seen  any  gentleman  here  lately;  and  she  you,  or  I never 


lr£k3  JfHBp 

She  prides  her- 

self  on  keeping  , ' | * 

that  impudent  :f||||] 

spoiled  thing  of 
hers,  with  her 
two  soups;  and 

she  would  simpl'v  . 

never  stop  crow-  \ \ 

ing  if  she  knew  ’ ’ J 

I’d  had  to  change 
cooks  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  summer.” 

Roberts,  picking  up  and  dropping  the  multi- 
tudinous packages,  and  finally  sitting  down  with 
them  all  in  his  lap,  very  red  and  heated : “ I’ll  be 
careful,  my  dear.” 

Mrs.  Roberts:  “How  flushed  you  are,  bending 
over ! You’re  so  stout  now,  you  ought  to  bend 
sidewise ; it’s  perfect  folly,  your  trying  to  bend 
straight  over;  you’ll  get  apoplexy.  But  now  I 
must  run,  or  I shall  never  be  back  in  the  world. 
Don’t  forget  to  look  out  for  the  cook !” 

Roberts,  at  whom  she  glances  with  misgiving 
as  she  runs  out,  holding  the  parcels  on  his  knees 
with  both  elbows  and  one  hand,  and  contriving 
with  the  help  of  his  chin  to  get  his  magazine 
open  again : “ No,  no ; I won’t,  my  dear.”  He 
loses  himself  in  his  reading,  while  people  come 
and  go  restlessly.  A gentleman  finally  drops 
into  the  seat  beside  him,  and  contemplates  his 
absorption  with  friendly  amusement. 


HE  LOSES  HIMSELF  IN  HIS  READING.  WHILE  PEOPLE 
AND  GO  RESTLESSLY." 


Original  from 
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yer  own  wife  ? Her  family  is  the  best  in  County 
Mayo.  Her  father  kept  six  cows,  and  she  never 
put  her  hands  in  wather.  Aud  ye  eome  up  to 
her  in  a public  place  like  this,  where  ye’re  afraid 
to  spake  aboove  yer  own  breath,  and  ask  her  if 
she’s  after  beun’  the  cuke  yer  wife’s  engaged. 
Fwhat  do  ye  mane  by  ut  ?" 

Roberts  : “ My  dear  sir,  I know — I can  under- 
stand how  it  seems  offensive;  but  I can  assure 
you  time  I had  no  intention — no — no — ” he  fal- 
ters, with  an  imploring  glance  at  Campbell,  who 
takes  the  word. 

Campbell : “ Look  here,  Mr.  Mcllheny,  you  can 
appreciate  the  feelings  of  a gentleman  situated 
as  mv  friend  was  here.  He  had  to  meet  a lady 
whom  he  had  never  seen  before,  and  didn’t  know 
by  sight;  and  we  decided — Mrs.  Mcllheny  was  so 
pleasant  and  kindly  looking — that  he  should  go 
and  ask  her  if  she  had  seen  a lady  of  the  de- 
scription he  was  looking  for,  and — ” 

Mcllheny:  “ Yessor!  I can  appreciate  ahl  that. 
But  fwhy  did  he  ask  her  if  she  was  the  lady? 
Fwhydid  he  ask  her  if  she  was  a cuke?.  That’s 
what  I wannt  to  know?” 

Campbell:  “Well,  now,  I’m  sure  you  can  un- 
derstand that.  He  was  naturally  a good  deal 
embarrassed  at  having  to  address  a strange  lady ; 
his  mind  was  full  of  his  wife’s  cook,  and  instead 
of  asking  her  if  she’d  seen  a cook,  he  bungled 
and  he  blundered,  and  asked  her — I suppose — if 
she  was  a cook.  Can’t  you  see  that?  how  it 
would  liappeu  ?” 

Mcllheny , with  conviction:  “Yessor.  I can. 
And  I’ll  feel  it  an  liannor  if  you  gentlemen  will 
join  me  in  a glass  of  wine  on  the  earner,  across 
the  way — ” 

Campbell : “ But  your  train?” 

Mcllheny:  “ Oh,  donm  the  thrain  ! But  I’ll  just 
stip  aboord  and  tell  Mrs.  Mcllheny  I’ve  met  a 
frind,  an’  I'll  be  out  by  the  next  thrain,  an’  I’ll 
be  back  wid  you  in  a jiffy.”  He  runs  out,  aud 
Campbell  turns  to  Roberts. 

Roberts:  “Good  heavens, Willis!  what  are  we 
going  to  do?  Surely  we  can’t  go  out  and  drink 
with  this  man  ?” 

Campbell:  “ I'm  afraid  we  sha’n’t  have  the  plea- 
sure. I'm  afraid  Mrs.  Mcllheny  is  of  a suspicious 
nature ; and  when  Mr.  Mac  comes  back,  it  ’ll  be  to 
offer  renewed  hostility  instead  of  renewed  hospi- 
tality. I don’t  see  anything  for  us  but  flight, 


bare  truth.  If  it  hadn’t  been  for  these  last  ad- 
missions of  yours,  I don’t  know  what  I should 
have  done.  They  were  a perfect  inspiration. 
I’ll  tell  you  what,  Roberts!  I believe  you  can 
manage  this  business  twice  as  well  without  me. 
But  you  must  keep  your  eye  out  for  the  cook! 
You  mustn’t  let  any  respectable  butter-ball  leave 
the  room  without  asking  her  if  she’s  the  one. 
You’ll  know  how  to  put  it  more  delicately,  now. 
And  I won’t  complicate  you  with  Mcllheny  any 
more.  I’ll  just  step  out  here — ” 

Roberts:  “ No,  no,  no ! You  mustn’t  go,  Willis. 
You  mustn’t  indeed  ! I shouldn’t  know  what  to 
do  with  that  tipsy  nuisance.  Ah,  here  he  comes 
again !” 

Campbell , cheerily,  to  the  approaching  Mcll- 
heny: “I  hope  you  didn’t  lose  your  train,  Mr. 
Mcllheny !” 

Mcllheny , darkly:  “Never  moind  my  thrain, 
sor ! My  wife  says  it  was  a put-up  jahb  between 
ye.  She  says  ye  were  after  laughun’,  and  lukun’ 
and  winkun’  at  her  before  this  mahn  stipped  up 
to  spake  to  her.  Now  what  do  ye  make  of  that  ?” 

Campbell:  “We  were  laughing,  of  course.  I 
had  been  laughing  at  my  friend’s  predicament, 
in  being  left  to  meet  a lady  he’d  never  seen  be- 
fore. You  laughed  at  it  yourself.” 

Mcllheny:  “I  did,  sor.” 

Roberts , basely  truckling  to  him:  “It  was  cer- 
tainly a ludicrous  position.” 

Campbell:  “And  when  we  explained  it,  it  amused 
your  good  lady  too.  She  laughed  as  much  as  your- 
self— ” 

Mcllheny:  “She  did,  sor.  Ye’re  right.  Sure 
it  would  make  a cow  laugh.  Well,  gentlemen, 
ye  must  excuse  me.  Mrs.  Mcllheny  says  I mustn’t 
stop  for  the  next  thrain,  and  I’ll  have  to  ask  you 
to  join  me  in  that  glass  of  wine  some  other  toime.” 

Campbell:  “Oh,  it’s  all  right,  Mr.  Mcllheny. 
You've  only  got  about  half  a minute.”  He 
glances  at  the  clock,  and  Mcllheny  runs  out, 
profusely  waving  his  hand  in  adieu. 

Roberts , taking  out  his  handkerchief  and  wip- 
ing his  forehead:  “Well,  thank  Heaven!  we’re 
rid  of  him  at  last.” 

Campbell : “ I’m  not  so  sure  of  that.  He’ll 
probably  miss  the  train.  You  may  be  sure  Mrs. 
Mcllheny  is  waiting  for  him  outside  of  it,  and 
then  we  shall  have  them  both  on  our  hands  in- 
definitely. We  shall  have  to  explain  and  explain. 


Roberts:1'  You  mustn’t,  Willis ! You  know  I 
can’t  manage  without  you.  And  you  know  I 
can’t  take  the  man  out  and  get  him  drunk.  I 
couldn’t.  I shouldn’t  feel  that  it  was  right.” 

Campbell:  “ Yes,  I know.  You’d  have  to  drink 
with  him ; and  you’ve  got  no  head  at  all.  You’d 
probably  get  drunk  first,  and  I don’t  know  what 
I should  say  to  Agnes.” 

Roberts:  “That  isn’t  the  point,  Willis.  I 
couldn’t  ask  the  man  to  drink ; I should  con- 
sider it  immoral.  Besides,  what  should  you  do 
if  the  cook  came  while  I was  away?  You 
wouldn’t  know  her.” 

Campbell:  “Well,  neither  would  you,  if  you 
staid.” 

Roberts:  “That’s  true.  There  doesn’t  seem  to 
be  any  end  of  it,  or  any  way  out  of  it.  I must 
just  stay  and  bear  it.” 

Campbell:  “Of  course  you  must  stay.  And 
when  Mcllheny  comes  back,  you’d  better  ask  him 
out  to  look  upon  the  wine  when  it  is  red.” 

Roberts:  “No;  that’s  impossible,  quite.  I 
shouldn’t  mind  the  association — though  it  isn’t 
very  pleasant;  but  to  offer  drink  to  a man  al- 
ready— Do  you  suppose  it  would  do  to  ask 
him  out  for  a glass  of  soda  ? Plain  soda  would 
be  good  for  him.  Or  I could  order  claret  in  it, 
if  the  worst  came  to  the  worst.” 

Campbell:  “Claret!  What  Mr.  Mcllheny  re- 
quires is  forty-rod  whiskey  in  a solution  of  sul- 
phuric acid.  You  must  take  that,  or  fourth 
proof  brandy  straight,  with  him.” 

Roberts , miserably : “ I couldn’t ; you  know  I 
couldn’t.” 

Campbell:  “ What  are  you  going  to  do,  then  ?” 

Roberts  : “I  don’t  know ; I don’t  know.  I — I’ll 
give  him  in  charge  to  a policeman.” 

Campbell:  “And  make  a scandal  here?” 

Roberts  : “ Of  course  it  can’t  be  done !” 

Campbell : “ Of  course  it  can’t.  Give  a coun- 
cilman in  charge  ? The  policeman  will  be  Irish 
too,  and  then  what  ’ll  you  do  ? You’re  more  like- 
ly to  be  carried  off  yourself,  when  the  facts  are 
explained.  They’ll  have  an  ugly  look  in  the  po- 
lice report.” 

Roberts:  “ Oh,  it  cau’t  be  done ! Nothing  can 
be  done ! I wish  Agnes  would  come  !” 

The  Colored  Man  who  calls  the  Trains:  “ Cars 
ready  for  South  Framingham,  Whitneys,  East 
Holliston,  Holliston,  Metcalf’s,  Braggville,  and 


ever  hear  of  anything  like  my  meeting  Amy 
the  very  instant?  She  was  getting  out  of  1 
coup6  just  as  I was  getting  out  of  mine,  ant 
saw  her  the  first  thing  as  soon  as  I looked  i 
It  was  the  most  wonderful  chance.  And  the  n 
ment  we  pushed  our  way  through  the  door  a 
got  inside  the  outer  hall,  I heard  the  man  calli 
the  train — he  calls  so  distinctly — and  I told  1 
I was  sure  it  was  our  train ; and  then  we  ji 
simply  flew,  both  of  us.  I had  the  greatest  tii 
getting  my  plush  bag.  They  were  all  locked 
at  Stearns’s  as  tight  as  a drum,  but  I saw  son 
body  inside,  moving  about,  and  I rattled  the  d( 
and  made  signs  till  he  came  ; and  then  I sail 
had  left  my  plush  bag  ; and  he  said  it  was  agaii 
the  rules,  and  I’d  have  to  come  Monday ; ant 
told  him  I knew  it  was,  and  I didn’t  expect  h 
to  transgress  the  rules,  but  I wished  very  mi 
to  have  my  plush  bag,  because  there  were  so 
things  in  it  that  I wished  to  have,  as  well  as 
purse;  for  I’d  brought  away  my  keys  in  it ; a 
I knew  Willis  — how  d’ye  do,  Willis!— wo 
want  wine  with  his  dinner,  and  you’d  have 
break  the  closet  open  if  I didn’t  get  the  key ; t 
so  he  said  he  would  see  if  the  person  who  kept 
picked-up  things  was  there  yet ; and  it  tun 
out  he  was,  and  he  asked  me  for  a description 
the  bag  and  its  contents;  and  I described  th 
all,  down  to. the  very  last  thing;  and  he  sh'i< 
had  the  greatest  memory  he  ever  saw.  And  n 
I think  everything  is  going  off  perfectly,  am 
shall  be  able  to  show  Amy  that  there’s  someth 
inland  as  well  as  at  the  sea-side.  Why  don’t 
speak  to  her,  Edward?  What  is  the  matt< 
What  are  you  looking  at?”  She  detects  him 
the  act  of  craning  his  neck  to  this  side  and  tl 
and  peering  over  people’s  heads  and  should 
in  the  direction  of  the  door.  “Hasn’t  Noral 
Bridget,  I mean,  come  yet  ?”  She  frowns  sigi 
cantly,  and  cautions  him  concerning  Mrs.  Cai 
bell  by  pressing  her  finger  to  her  lip. 

Roberts:  “Yes — yes,  she’s  here;  I suppose  si 
— she’s  here.  How  do  you  do,  Amy  ! So  glad- 
He  continues  his  furtive  inspection  of  the  d« 
way,  and  Willis  turns  away  with  a snicker. 

Mrs.  Campbell:  “ Willis,  what  are  you  laugh 
at?  Is  there  anything  wrong  with  my  bonn 
Agnes,  is  there  ? He  would  let  me  go  about  lc 
ing  like  a perfect  auk.  Did  1 bang  it,  getting 
of  the  coupd  ? Do  tell  me,  Willis !’’ 


. “‘GO  AHN,  SOR;  OR  I’LL  HAVE  TO  DO  THE  BEG1NNUN’  MESELF,  PRETTY  SOON.  ” 


Roberts.  Or,  you  can’t  fly,  you  poor  old  fellow ! 
You’ve  got  to  stay  and  look  out  for  that  cook. 
I’d  be  glad  to  stay  for  you,  but,  you  see,  I should 
not  know  her.” 

Roberts:  “I  don’t  know  her  either,  Willis.  I 
was  just  thinking  whether  you  couldn’t  manage 
this  wretched  man  rather  better  alone.  I — I’m 
afraid  I confuse  you;  and  he  gets  things  out  of 
me — admissions,  you  know — ” 

Campbell:  “No,  no!  Your  moral  support  is 
everything.  That  lie  of  mine  is  getting  whittled 
away  to  nothing ; we  shall  soon  be  down  to  the 


Fiction  has  entirely  failed  us,  and  I feel  that  the 
truth  is  giving  way  under  our  feet.  I’ll  tell  you 
what,  Roberts !” 

Roberts , in  despair:  “What?” 

Campbell:  “Why,  if  Mcllheny  should  happen 
to  come  back  alone,  we  mustn’t  wait  for  him  Ur 
renew  his  invitation  to  drink  ; we  must  take  him 
out  ourselves,  and  get  him  drunk ; so  drunk  he 
can’t  remember  anything;  stone  drunk;  dead 
drunk.  Or,  that  is,  you  must,  I haven’t  got 
anything  to  do  with  him.  I wash  my  hands  of 
the  whole  affair.” 


Milford.  Express  to  Framingham.  Milford 
Branch.  Track  No.  8.” 


Mrs.  Roberts,  Mrs.  Campbell,  Roberts,  and 
Campbell;  then  The  Cook  and  McIlheny. 

Mrs.  Roberts,  rushing  in  and  looking  about  in 
a flutter,  till  she  discovers  her  husband  : “Good 
gracious,  Edward  ! Is  that  our  train  ? I ran  all 
the  way  from  the  station  door  as  fast  as  I could 
run,  and  I’m  perfectly  out  of  breath.  Did  you 


Mrs.  Roberts,  to 
mean  to  say  you  h 
Roberts,  despera 
I know  whether  1 
in  my  life.” 

Mrs.  Roberts : 
in  that  way  ?” 
Roberts : “ I- 
Mrs.  Roberts , 
Roberts : “ ' 
Campbell  burf 
ter. 
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SUPPLEMENT. 


hand,  and  every  mark  of  hurry  and  exhaustion  in 
her  countenance.  “ Why,  here’s  Bridget  now !” 

The  Cook:  “Maggie,  mem  ! I was  afraid  I 
was  after  missun’  you,  after  all.  I couldn’t  see 
the  gentleman  anywhere,  and  I’ve  been  runnun’ 
up  and  down  the  depot  askun’  fur  urn ; and  at 
last,  thinks  I,  I’ll  try  the  ladies’  room ; and  sure 
enough  here  ye  was  yourself.  It  was  lucky  I 
thought  of  it.” 

Mrs.  Iioberls : “ Oh  ! I forgot  to  tell  you  he’d  be 
in  the  ladies’  room.  But  it’s  all  right  now,  Mag- 
gie ; and  we’ve  just  got  time  to  catch  our  train.” 

Campbell , bitterly : “Well,  Agnes,  for  a woman 
that’s  set  so  many  people  by  the  ears,  you  let 
yourself  up  pretty  easily.  By  Jove!  here  comes 
that  fellow  back  again  1”  They  all  mechanical- 
ly shrink  aside,  and  leave  Roberts  exposed  to  the 
approach  of  Mcllheny. 

Me Ilheni/ : “Now,  sor,  me  thrain’s  gahn,  and 
we  can  taik  this  little  matter  oorer  at  our  aise. 
What  did  ye  mane,  sor,  by  cornin’  up  to  the 
Hannorable  Mrs.  Michael  Mcllheny  and  askun’ 
her  if  she  was  a cuke?  Did  she  luke  like  a 
person  that ’d  demane  herself  to  a manial  posi- 
tion like  that?  Her  that  never  put  her  hands 
in  wather,  and  had  hilpers  to  milk  her  father’s 
cows?  What  did  ye  mane,  sor?  Did  she  hike 
like  a lady,  or  did  she  luke  like  a cuke?  Tell 
me  that  I” 

The  Cook,  bursting  upon  him  from  behind 
Roberts,  who  eagerly  gives  place  to  her: 
tell  ye  that  meself,  ye  impidint  felly!  What’s 
to  kape  a cuke  from  lukun’  like  a lady,  or  a lady 
from  lukun’  like  a cuke  ? Ah,  Mike  Mcllheny, 
ye  drunken  blaggurd,  is  it  me  ye’re  tellin*  that 
Mary  Molloy  never  put  her  hands  in  wather,  and 
kept  hilpers  to  milk  her  father’s  cows  ! Cows 
indade ! It  was  wan  pig  under  the  bed ; and 
more  shame  to  them  that’s  ashamed  to  call  it 
a pig,  if  ye  are  my  cousin!  I'm  the  lady  the 
gentleman  was  lukin’  for,  and  if  ye  think  I’m 
not  as  good  as  Mary  Molloy  the  best  day  she 
ever  stipped,  I’ll  thank  ye  to  tell  me  who  is.  Be 
off  wid  ye,  or  I’ll  say  something  ye’ll  not  like  to 
hear !” 

Mcllheny:  “ Sure  I was  jokin’,  Maggie ! I was 
goun’  to  tell  the  gentleman  that  if  he  was  lukun’ 
for  a cuke,  I’d  a cousin  out  of  place  that  was  the 
best  professed  cuke  in  Bahston.  And  I’m  glad 
he’s  got  ye ; and  he’s  a gentleman  every  inch, 
and  so’s  his  lady,  I dar’  say,  though  I haven’t 
the  pleasure  of  her  acquaintance — ’’ 

The  Colored  Man  who  calls  the  Trains  : 
“Cars  ready  for  West  Newton,  Auburndale, 
Riverside,  Wellesley,  Natick,  and  South  Fra- 
mingham. Train  for  South  Framingham.  Ex- 
press  to  West  Newton.  Track  No.  5.” 

Mrs.  Roberts  : “ That’s  our  train,  Amy ! We 
get  off  at  Auburndale.  Willis,  Edward,  Maggie 
— come !”  They  all  rush  out,  leaving  Mcllheny 
alone. 

Mcllheny,  looking  thoughtfully  after  them : 
“ Sure,  I wonder  what  Mary’H  be  wantun’  me  to 
ask  urn  next !” 


SURE  ITS  NO  BAD  JOKE  ON  YE,  SOR.’ 


you  felt  about  it, Agnes;  you  knew  he’d  laugh. 
Go  on,  Willis.” 

Campbell:  “And  she  sent  her  down  here,  and 
told  Roberts  to  keep  her  till  she  came  herself.” 

Both  Ladies:  “Well?" 

Campbell:  “And  I found  poor  old  Roberts 
here,  looking  out  for  a cook  that  he’d  never  seen 
before,  and  expecting  to  recognize  a woman  that 
he’d  never  met  in  his  life.”  He  explodes  in  an- 
other fit  of  laughter.  The  ladies  stare  at  him  in 
mystification. 

Mrs.  Roberts:  “I  would  have  staid  myself  to 
meet  her,  but  I’d  left  my  plush  bag  with  my 
purse  in  it  at  Stearns’s,  and  I had  to  go  back 
after  it.” 

Mrs.  Campbell:  “She  had  to  leave  him.  What 
is  there  to  laugh  at  ?” 

Mrs.  Roberts:  “I  see  nothing  to  laugh  at, 
Willis.” 

Campbell,  sobered:  “You  don't?" 

Both  Indies:  “No.” 

Campbell:  “Well,  bv  Jove!  Then  perhaps  you 
don’t  see  anything  to  laugh  at  in  Roberts’s  hav- 
ing to  guess  who  the  cook  was ; and  going  up  to 
the  wrong  woman,  and  her  getting  mad,  and  go- 
ing out  and  bringing  back  her  little  fierv-red  tip- 
sy Irishman  of  a husband,  that  wanted  to  fight 
Roberts ; and  my  having  to  lie  out  of  it  for  him  ; 
and  their  going  off  again,  and  the  husband  com- 
ing back  four  or  five  times  between  drinks,  and 
having  to  be  smoothed  up  each  time — ” 

Both  Ladies:  “No!” 

Mrs.  Roberts:  “It  was  simply  horrid.” 

Mrs.  Campbell : “ It  wasn’t  funny  at  all ; it  was 
simply  disgusting.  Poor  Mr.  Roberts !” 

Campbell:  “Well,  by  the  holy  poker!  This 
knocks  me  out ! The  next  time  I’ll  marry  a man, 
and  have  somebody  around  that  can  appreciate  a 
joke.  The  Irishman  said  himself  it  would  make 
a cow  laugh.” 

Mrs.  Campbell:  “I  congratulate  you  on  being 
of  the  same  taste,  Willis.  And  I dare  say  you 
tried  to  heighten  the  absurdity,  aud  add  to  poor 
Mr.  Roberts’s  perplexity.” 

Roberts:  “No,  no!  I assure  you,  Amy,  if  it 
hadn't  been  for  Willis,  I shouldn’t  have  known 
how  to  manage.  I was  quite  at  my  wits’  end.” 

Mrs.  Campbell:  “You’re  very  generous,  I’m 
sure,  Mr.  Roberts ; and  I suppose  I shall  have  to 
believe  you." 


Roberts : “ But  I 
couldn’t  act  upon 
the  suggestion  to 
take  the  man  out 
and  treat  him ; 
Willis  was  con- 
vinced himself,  I 
think,  that  that 
wouldn’t  do.  But 
I confess  I was 
tempted.” 

Mrs.  Roberts : 
“ Treat  him  ?” 

Roberts:  “Yes. 
He  was  rather  tipsy 
already; and  Willis 
thought  he  would 
be  more  peaceable 
perhaps  if  we  could 
get  him  quite 
drunk  ; but  I really 
couldn’t  bring  my 
mind  to  it,  though 
I was  so  distracted 
that  I was  on  the 
point  of  yielding.” 

Both  Ladies : 
“Willis!” 

Mrs.  Roberts : 
“You  wanted  poor 
Edward  to  go  out 
and  drink  with  that 
wretched  being,  so 
as  to  get  him  into  a 
still  worse  state  ?” 

Mrs.  Campbell  : 

“ You  suggested 
that  poor  Mr.  Rob- 
erts should  do  such 
a thing  as  that  ? 
Well,  Willis !” 

Mrs.  Roberts: 
“Well,  Willis!” 
She  turns  from  him 
more  in  sorrow 
than  in  anger,  and 
confronts  u cook- 
like person  of  com- 
fortable bulk,  with 
a bundle  in  her 


Mrs.  Roberts,  imploringly : “ Willis,  what  does 
it  mean  ?” 

Mrs.  Campbell,  threateningly:  “Willis,  if  you 
don’t  behave  yourself — ” 

Mrs.  Roberts,  with  the  calm  of  despair : “ Well, 
then,  she  isn’t  coming ! She’s  given  us  the  slip ! 
I might  have  known  it!  Well,  the  cat  might  as 
well  come  out  of  the  bag  first  as  last,  Amv,  though 
I was  trying  to  keep  it  in,  to  spare  your  feelings ; 
I knew  you’d  be  so  full  of  sympathy.”  Suddenly 
to  her  husband:  “ But  if  you  saw  her  husband — 
Did  he  say  she  sent  him  ? I didn’t  dream  of  her 
being  married.  How  do  you  know  it’s  her  hus- 
band ?” 

Roberts : “ Because — because  she  went  out  and 
got  him  ! Don’t  I tell  you  ?” 

Mrs.  Roberts:  “ Went  out  and  got  him?" 

Roberts:  “ When  I spoke  to  her.” 

Mrs.  Roberts:  “ When  you  spoke  to  her?  But 
you  said  you  didn’t  see  her !” 

Roberts:  “Of  course  I didn’t  see  her.  How 
should  I see  her,  when  I never  saw  her  before  ? 
I went  up  and  spoke  to  her,  and  she  said  she 
wasn’t  the  one.  She  was  very  angry,  and  she' 
went  out  and  got  her  husband.  He  was  tipsy, 
and  lie’s  been  coming  back  ever  since.  I don’t 
know  what  to  do  about  the  wretched  creature. 
He  says  I’ve  insulted  his  abominable  wife!” 

Campbell,  laughing : “ Oh  Lord ! Lord ! This 
will  be  the  death  of  me  I” 

Mrs.  Campbell:  “This  is  one  of  your  tricks, 
Willis;  one  of  your  vile  practical  jokes.” 

Campbell:  “ No,  no,  mv  dear ! I couldn’t  in- 
vent anything  equal  to  this.  Oh  my ! oh  my  !” 

Mrs.  Campbell , seizing  him  by  the  arm  : “Well, 
if  you  don’t  tell,  instantly,  what  it  is — ” 

Campbell:  “ But  I can't  tell.  I promised  Rob- 
erts I wouldn’t.” 

Roberts,  wildly : “ Oh,  tell,  tell !” 

Campbell:  “About  the  cook  too,  Agnes?” 

Mrs.  Roberts:  “Yes,  yes;  everything!  Only 
tell!” 

Campbell,  struggling  to  recover  himself : “ Why, 
you  see,  Agnes  engaged  a cook,  uptown — ” 

Mrs.  Roberts  : “ I didn’t  want  you  to  know  it, 
Amy.  I thought  you  would  be  troubled  if  you 
knew  you  were  coming  to  visit  me  just  when  I 
was  trying  to  break  in  a new  cook,  and  so  I told 
Edward  not  to  let  Willis  know.  Go  on,  Willis.” 

Mrs.  Campbell:  “ And  I understand  just  how 


SURE  I WONDER  WHAT  MARY’LL  BE  WANTUN’  ME  TO 
ASK  UM  NEXT?’” 
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TIIE  DYING  CACIQUE. 

THE  AZTEC  TREASURE-HOUSE. 

BY  THOMAS  A.  JANVIER. 


Who’d  hear  great  marvels  told — 
Come  listen  now! 

Who  longs  for  hidden  gold — 
Come  listen  now ! 

Who  joys  in  well-fought  fights. 
Who  yearns  for  wondrous  sights, 
Who  pants  for  strange  delights — 
Come  listen  now! 


For  here  are  marvels  told 
To  listen  to! 

Here  tales  of  hidden  gold 
To  listen  to! 

Here  gallant  men  wage  fights, 
Here  pass  most  wondrous  sights, 
Here’s  that  which  ear  delights 
To  listen  to! 


PROLOGUE. 

*•  OD  sends  nuts  to  them  who  have  no  teeth,”  which  ancient 
VX  Spanish  proverb  of  contrariety  comes  strongly  to  ray  mind 
as  I set  myself  to  this  writing. 

Bv  nature  am  I a studious,  book-loving  man,  having  a strong 
liking  for  quiet  and  orderliness.  Yet  in  me  also  is  a strain  that 
urges  me,  even  along  ways  which  are  both  rough  and  dangerous, 
to  get  beyond  book-knowledge,  and  to  examine  for  myself  the  ab- 
stractions of  thought  and  the  concretions  of  men  and  things  out 
of  the  consideration  whereof  books  are  made.  And  I hold  that  it 
is  because  I have  thus  sought  for  truth  in  its  original  sources, 
instead  of  resting  content  with  what  passes  for  truth,  being  de- 
tached fragments  of  fact  which  other  men  have  found  and  have 
cut  and  polished  to  suit  themselves,  that  I have  gathered  to  my- 
self more  of  it,  and  in  its  rude  yet  perfect  native  crystals,  than  has 
come  into  the  possession  of  any  other  modern  investigator.  In 
making  which  strong  assertion  I am  not  moved  by  idle  vanity,  but 
by  a just  and  reasonable  conception  of  the  intrinsic  merit  of  my 
own  achievement:  as  will  be  universally  admitted  when  I publish 
the  great  work,  now  almost  ready  for  the  press,  upon  which,  in 
preparatory  study  and  in  convincing  discovery,  I have  been  for 
the  past  ten  years  engaged.  For  I speak  well  within  bounds  when 
I declare  that  a complete  revolution  in  all  existing  conceptions  of 
American  archaeology  and  ethnology  will  be  wrought  when  Pre- 
Columbian  Conditions  on  the  Continent  of  North  America,  by  Pro- 
fessor Thomas  Palgrave,  Ph.D.  (Leipsic),  is  given  to  the  world. 
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Upon  this  work  I say  that  I have  been  engaged  for  ten  years. 
Rather  should  I say  that  I have  been  engaged  upon  it  for  forty 
years;  for  its  germs  were  implanted  in  me  when  I was  a child 
of  but  six  years  old.  Before  my  intelligence  at  all  could  grasp 
the  meaning  of  what  I read,  my  imagination  was  fired  by  reading 
in  the  pages  of  Stephens  of  the  wonders  which  that  eminent  ex- 
plorer discovered  in  Y'ucatan;  and  my  mind  then  was  made  up 
that  I would  follow  in  his  footsteps,  and  in  the  end  go  far  beyond 
him,  until  I should  reveal  the  whole  history  of  the  marvellous 
race  whose  mighty  works  he  found,  but  of  whose  genesis  he  could 
only  feebly  surmise.  And  this  resolve  of  the  child  became  the 
dominant  purpose  of  the  man.  In  my  college  life  at  Harvard, 
and  in  my  university  life  at  Leipsic,  my  studies  were  directed 
chiefly  to  this  end.  Especially  did  I devote  myself  to  the  acqui- 
sition of  languages,  and  to  gaining  a sound  knowledge  of  the 
principles  of  those  departments  of  archaeology  and  ethnology 
which  related  to  the  great  work  that  I had  in  view.  Later,  dur- 
ing the  ten  years  that  I occupied  (as  I believe  usefully  and  accept- 
ably) the  Chair  of  Topical  Linguistics  in  the  University  of  Mich- 
igan, all  the  time  that  I properly  could  take  from  my  professorial 
duties  was  given  exclusively  to  the  study  of  the  languages  of  the 
indigenous  races  of  Mexico,  and  to  what  little  was  to  be  found  in 
books  concerning  their  social  organization  and  mode  of  life,  and 
to  the  broad  subject  of  Mexican  antiquities.  By  correspondence  I 
became  acquainted  with,  the  most  eminent  Mexican  archaeologists 
— the  lamented  Orozco  y Berra,  Icazbalceta,  Chavero — and  the 
philologists  Pimentel  and  FeRafiel ; and  I had  the  honor  to  know 


personally  the  American  archaeologist  Bandelier,  the  surpas; 
scientific  value  of  whose  researches  among  the  primitive  pco] 
of  Mexico  places  his  work  above  all  praise.  And  by  the  stud; 
the  writings  of  these  great  scholars,  and  of  all  writings  the! 
cognate,  my  own  knowledge  steadily  grew,  until  at  last  I felt  i 
self  strong  enough  to  begin  the  investigations  on  my  own  acco 
for  which  I had  sought  by  all  these  years  of  patient  preparat 
fittingly  to  pave  the  way. 

But  inasmuch  as  my  life  until  a short  time  since  has  b 
wholly  that  of  a scholar,  and  wholly  has  been  passed  in  qi 
ways,  I truly  have  had  no  teeth  at  all  for  the  proper  cracking 
the  nuts  which  have  come  to  me  in  the  course  of  the  surpris 
adventures  that  I have  now  set  myself  to  narrate.  For  in 
course  of  these  adventures  (necessarily,  yet  sorely  against  my  w 
I have  been  thrust  by  force%of  circumstances  into  many  irarnin 
and  prodigious  perils ; much  time  that  I gladly  would  have  de 
ted  to  peaceful,  fruitful  study  I have  been  compelled  to  eraplo\ 
rude  and  profitless  (except  that  my  life  was  saved  by  it)  batti 
with  savages;  and — what  most  of  all  has  pained  me — many  ci 
ous  and  interesting  skulls  that  I gladly  would  have  added  enl 
to  my  collection  of  crania,  I have  been  driven  in  self-defeuce 
ruin  irreparably  with  my  own  hands. 

All  of  which  diversities  of  my  likings  and  my  happenings  i 
appear  in  due  order,  as  I tell  in  the  following  pages  of  the  strai 
and  wonderful  things  which  befell  me — in  company  with  Ruyb 
and  Young  and  Fray  Antonio  and  the  boy  Pablo — in  our  sea 
(Continued  on  page  1018.) 
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THE  RULES  OF  THE  HOUSE. 

IT  is  one  of  the  anomalies  of  our  government  that 
the  House  of  Representatives  which  lias  just  as- 
sembled was  elected  a year  ago.  Thirteen  months 
elapse  between  the  election  and  the  meeting  of  Con- 
gress. The  House  cannot  be  said,  therefore,  to  come 
fresh  from  the  people.  It  will  not  begin  real  business 
until  the  new  year.  The  House  works  indirectly  by 
committees,  and  the  committees  are  appointed  only 
after  necessary  delay  and  reflection.  But  the  delay 
in  legislation  is  enormously  increased  by  the  elabo- 
rate and  complicated  system  of  rules  and  procedure 
which  lias  grown  up  in  the  House,  and  which  can  be 
mastered  only  by  diligent  study.  Our  political  meth- 
ods are  illustrated  by  the  remark  of  an  old  member 
of  Congress,  ‘‘Your  election  costs  you  about  the 
amount  of  the  salary  of  your  first  session,  and  it  takes 
the  first  session  to  give  you  any  insight  into  the 
rules.” 

Rules  of  procedure  in  a popular  legislative  body 
are  undoubtedly  adopted,  like  many  of  the  wisest 
constitutional  devices,  to  protect  the  minority.  The 
Constitution  itself  is  a defence  of  the  minority.  It 
is  a limitation  of  the  power  of  the  majority.  The 
famous  constitutional  checks  and  balances  are  ob- 
structions to  the  simple  despotism  of  a majority.  In- 
deed, the  most  important  and  fundamental  election  in 
our  whole  system,  that  of  the  President,  is  not  deter- 
mined by  a popular  majority,  but  by  a representative 
majority— that  is,  a majority  which  represents  the 
will  of  the  State,  not  of  the  individual  voters.  If  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  any  member  at  any 
time  could  call  the  previous  question,  and  it  should 
he  ordered  upon  the  demand  of  a few  members,  and 
debate  should  be  closed,  and  the  majority  called  in- 
stantly to  vote  finally,  the  House  would  be  a des- 
potism of  numbers.  The  rules,  therefore,  wisely  pro- 
vide temporary  relief  by  giving  precedence  to  certain 
motions,  like  that  to  adjourn.  This  affords  a parlia- 
mentary method  of  baffling  immediate  and  perhaps 
disastrous  and  unconstitutional  action  by  securing  a 
respite  and  time,  by  which  the  result  may  be  at  last 
changed.  The  object  of  this  device  is  akin  to  one  of 
the  <»bjects  in  establishing  two  chambers,  which,  by 
creating  a different  and  co-ordinate  constituency,  in- 
creases°the  chances  of  greater  consideration  and  ma- 
turer  action.  Obviously,  however,  it  must  not  he 
pushed  so  far  as  to  thwart  or  gravely  embarrass  the 
right  of  the  majority— an  embarrassment  which, 
pushed  to  extremity,  would  overrule  the  will  of  the 
people. 

Prolonged  filibustering  is  essentially  revolutionary. 
If  the  plea  for  it  he  that  the  proposed  action  is  danger- 
ous to  the  country,  it  is  a plea  which  could  be  always 
urged,  anti  would’ prevent  the  people  from  legislating 
bv^their  representatives.  If  it  be  alleged  that  the  pro- 
posed action  is  uneonstitut  ional,  the  reply  is  that  there 
are  courts  to  decide  the  question.  Because  limita- 
tions upon  the  action  of  the  majority  are  undoubted- 
ly necessary,  it  does  not  follow  that  the  vast  mesh  of 
procedure  which  has  arisen  in  the  House,  and  which 
can  he  comprehended  or  unravelled  by  very  few 
members,  is  desirable  otj^liable.  The  rules  should 
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be  simplified  to  a degree  which  is  intelligible  to  mem- 
bers generally,  and  which  does  not  give  the  control 
of  legislation  to  a very  few  men.  The  assumption 
that  the  proposition  to  clarify  and  simplify  the  rules 
means  a scheme  of  wrong  doing  by  means  of  such 
revision  is  unwarrantable.  The  minority  ought  not 
to  be  permitted  practically  to  defeat  the  will  of  the 
country  by  preventing,  after  due  deliberation,  the  ac- 
tion of  the  majority.  Those  who  would  resort  to 
prolonged  filibustering  in  order  to  baffle  the  majority 
are  neither  patriots  nor  in  any  true  sense  democrats. 


THE  INTERNATIONAL  COPYRIGHT  BILL. 

At  the  recent  breakfast  to  Count  de  Keratry, 
ex-Senator  Chace,  of  Rhode  Island,  who  introduced 
in  Congress  what  may  be  called  the  first  union  in- 
ternational copyright  bill,  echoed  the  remark  of  Dr. 
Edw’ard  Eggleston,  that  ‘‘the  train  is  very  nearly 
in.”  All  the  speeches  were  in  the  same  pleasant 
tone  of  confidence,  which  was  not  conventional  but 
sincere.  Victory  was  forecast  when  the  great  inter- 
ests involved  all  united  in  support  of  the  Chace  bill, 
although  that  bill  by  no  means  embodies  all  that  the 
friends  of  international  copyright  desire;  and  the  ex- 
Senator’s  faith  that  if  the  press  should  generously 
and  warmly  support  the  movement,  and  the  people 
urge  action  iu  Congress,  the  Fifty -first  Congress 
would  pass  the  law  before  the  end  of  its  term,  is  un- 
doubtedly well-founded.  The  general  question  in- 
volved is  one  of  those  which  appeal  very  strongly  to 
the  American  sense  of  justice;  and  when  that  feeling 
is  once  fairly  aroused,  the  result  is  practically  deter- 
mined. 

There  has  been  much  discussion  whether  such  ques- 
tions as  copyright  are  not  wholly  legal  and  adminis- 
trative, whether  they  are  not  beyond  the  pale  of  the 
diocese  of  conscience.  But  the  public  good  sense  an- 
swers without  sophistication  that  so  simple  a point  as 
the  moral  right  of  an  author  to  his  own  work  is  in- 
disputable. The  law  of  Anne  does  not  overbear  the 
authority  of  Mansfield,  and  all  ingenious  provisions 
and  contentions  which  conflict  with  common-sense 
are  gently  pushed  aside  by  time.  Mr.  Chace,  hold- 
ing with  Mr.  Lowell  that  literature  is  the  foundation 
of  civilization,  pointed  out  that  this  defence  of  litera- 
ture has  been  urged  at  every  stage  of  our  history  by 
eminent  Americans.  Washington  and  Madison 
favored  international  copyright,  Jefferson  support- 
ed it,  and  James  Buchanan  joined  Henry  Clay  in 
his  advocacy  of  it.  Garfield  and  Arthur,  Cleve- 
land and  Harrison,  all  commended  it  to  public  at- 
tention. Many  Secretaries  of  State  have  been  friend- 
ly— Clay,  and  Everett,  and  Fish,  and  Evarts,  and 
Blaine.  But  nothing  lias  been  really  achieved,  be- 
cause each  one  of  them  has  seen  that  until  there  was 
harmony  among  the  various  interests,  the  question 
was  not  practical. 

This  view  of  Mr.  Chace  elucidates  the  situation 
which  is  now  virtually  ended.  The  cry  of  “cheap 
books,”  meaning  books  which  in  the  perception  of 
plain  people  are  stolen  books,  is  no  more  seductive  to 
Americans  than  the  cry  of  cheap  property  of  any 
other  kind.  The  generous  and  graceful  acknowledg- 
ment by  Count  de  Keratry  of  the  charm  of  distin- 
guished American  authors  was  very  agreeable  to  their 
countrymen,  and  with  felicitous  indirection  he  gen- 
tly prodded  us  in  saying,  “the  United  States  are  suffi- 
ciently rich  to  pay  for  the  luxury  of  a broad  hospitali- 
ty, since  you  admit  the  possession  of  greater  wealth 
than  you  can  use.”  The  bill  which  will  be  urged 
upon  Congress  has  the  support  of  authors,  publishers, 
and  the  various  mechanical  branches  of  book  manu- 
facture. It  is,  of  course,  a compromise.  It  concedes 
much  in  order  to  accomplish  much  and  to  establish  a 
principle.  It  is  not  a complete  and  thorough  recog- 
nition of  the  author’s  right.  But  it  is  a beginning. 
There  is  the  best  spirit  among  its  friends.  They  an- 
ticipate an  equally  favorable  disposition  iu  Congress. 
The  time  is  auspicious.  At  the  opening  of  the  great 
International  Exposition,  says  the  count,  shall  we 
not  found  an  International  Fraternity  of  Letters  ? 


STANLEY. 

At  the  moment  the  most  conspicuous  man  in  the 
world  is  Henry  M.  Stanley.  Every  newspaper  in 
Europe  and  America  simultaneously  announced  his 
arrival  upon  the  eastern  coast  of  Africa.  Europe 
spoke  by  the  German  Emperor  offering  him  a Avar 
ship  to  carry  him  from  Zanzibar,  and  welcoming  him 
to  the  triumph  of  a hero.  He  is  honored  as  the  chief 
of  travellers,  as  a hero  of  romance;  and  his  comrade. 
Mr.  Joseph  Thomson,  who  thought  him  hopelessly 
lost,  now  hastens  to  celebrate  his  Homeric  exploits 
and  his  Napoleonic  energy.  Germany  and  England 
prepare  for  him  an  unprecedented  reception,  in  which 
practically  every  country  and  the  intelligence  of  the 
world  will  join.  The  newspaper  reporter  has  scaled 
the  heights  of  distinction,  and  written  his  name  by 
those  of  the  greatest  of  explorers. 

The  secret  of  such  renown  is  not  hidden.  It  is  the 
instinctive  delight  of  men  in  heroism,  in  personal 
courage,  in  perilous  adventure  happily  surmounted. 
It  is  a career  which  implies  an  undaunted  spirit,  im- 
mense resource,  complete  self-possession,  and  prompt 


seizure  and  wise  improvement  of  opportunity.  They 
are  the  qualities  which  in  other  spheres  of  activity 
found  states,  baffle  apparently  resistless  forces,  and 
change  the  course  of  history.  Stanley  has  confront- 
ed the  almost  boundless  and  unknown  forests  and 
jungles,  the  morasses  and  waters  and  mountains,  of  a 
continent  swarming  with  savage  hostility,  with  pesti- 
lence, and  a myriad  nameless  obstructions,  in  an  im- 
penetrable silence  and  absolute  separation  from  the 
rest  of  the  world  and  from  all  hope  of  communica- 
tion or  succor.  And  upon  him  alone,  upon  his 
health,  strength,  intelligence,  spirit,  nerve,  and  per- 
sistence, not  only  his  own  life,  but  the  lives  of  hun- 
dreds, the  welfare  of  thousands,  increased  knowledge, 
and  the  progress  of  civilization  depended.  He  has 
not  failed.  He  has  overcome.  It  is  not  surprising 
that  his  letter  to  the  Herald  breathes  a deep  religious 
fervor.  It  is  not  a picnic  from  which  he  emerges, 
hut  he  comes  a conqueror  from  a tremendous  and  pro- 
longed conflict  with  what  seemed  invincible  forces. 

When  Dr.  Kane  returned  from  his  great  voyage 
to  the  north  pole— a small,  quiet,  refined,  and  modest 
man — Thackeray,  who  was  then  in  this  country, 
met  him  one  day  at  dinner,  and  heard  his  simple  and 
thrilling  story.  When  Kane  paused,  Thackeray 
arose  to  his  full  height,  and  gravely  asked  to  be  per- 
mitted to  kneel  and  kiss  his  foot.  It  was  a humorous 
form  of  the  instinctive  homage  of  the  hardy  English 
race  to  indomitable  pluck  and  persistence.  It  is  the 
same  feeling  which  will  bring  Germany  and  Eng- 
land to  receive  Stanley  as  a conqueror— not  from  - 
battle-fields  or  bloody  decks,  but  from  the  long  con- 
test with  savage  nature,  which,  whether  at  the  icy 
north  or  the  burning  equator,  has  always  had  the 
profoundest  fascination  from  the  night,  three  centu- 
ries ago,  when  Sir  Humphrey  Gilbert’s  light  sud- 
denly vanished  upon  the  ocean  to  the  happy  morn- 
ing, just  now,  when  Stanley  was  known  to  have  ar- 
rived at  Zanzibar.  “Heaven  is  as  near  by  sea  as 
by  land,”  said  the  unconquerable  Sir  Humphrey,  and 
Stanley’s  letter  is  in  the  same  high  strain. 


MR.  CLEVELAND. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  defeat  of  last  year  has 
not  made  Mr.  Cleveland  a less  interesting  and  sig- 
nificant public  figure.  His  conduct  since  he  re-en- 
tered private  life  has  been  dignified,  discreet,  and  be- 
coming. A President  who  retires  in  the  vigor  of  his 
prime,  with  general  respect,  and  the  recognized  repre- 
sentative both  of  certain  great  principles  in  politics  and 
of  definite  policies  and  measures,  cannot  disappear 
from  public  view  except  by  an  inexorable  resolution  to 
seclude  himself  completely  in  privacy.  There  is  no 
reason  why  Mr.  Cleveland  should  do  so,  and  it  will 
not  be  denied  that  upon  every  occasion  on  which  he 
has  publicly  appeared  since  lie  left"  the  White  House 
he  has  deepened  the  general  confidence  and  respect 
with  which  he  is  regarded. 

The  secret  of  this  result  is  the  universal  belief  that 
he  represents  with  entire  sincerity  the  higher  polit- 
ical feeling  and  aspiration  of  the  coqptry.  This  is 
the  more  striking,  and  it  makes  his  position  the  more 
remarkable,  because  it  is  not  the  universal  belief  that 
this  is  true  of  his  party,  although  in  every  speech  he 
naturally  assumes  that  it  is.  It  will  not  be  denied, 
however,  that  if  his  party  should  set  him  aside,  and 
select  another  candidate  in  1892,  there  is  a very  large 
and  intelligent  vote  which  the  candidate  would  not 
receive.  That  is  to  say,  it  is  a vote  for  Cleveland, 
and  not  for  the  Democratic  party.  It  is  one  of  the 
extraordinary  incidents  of  politics  that  the  man  who 
now  really  stands  for  political  progress  in  the  best 
sense  is  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  party  which  Gov- 
ernor Hill  leads  in  New  York. 

Mr.  Cleveland’s  recent  speech  in  Boston  illus- 
trates the  familiar  fact  that  we  mention.  It  was  de- 
livered at  a dinner  from  which  partisan  discussion 
was  excluded.  It  was  devoted  to  the  practical  mor- 
als of  politics,  and  he  spoke  simply  and  strongly  for 
political  honesty  in  the  highest  sense.  The  acclama- 
tion with  which  it  was  received  sprang  from  the  feel- 
ing that  he  was  the  embodiment  of  the  views  which 
he  expressed.  Governor  Ames  and  Mr.  Andrew 
Carnegie,  both  of  them  his  party  opponents,  paid 
homage  to  his  sincerity  and  fidelity,  and  the  whole 
occasion  was  typical  of  Mr.  Cleveland’s  present  po- 
sition. It  is  certainly  a good  sign  of  the  political 
health  and  vigor  of  the  country  that  the  representa- 
tive of  political  honesty  and  wise  progress,  although 
a private  citizen,  is  the  most  popular  American. 


TENSIONS  AND  PAUPERIZATION. 

The  people  of  the  United  States  are  neither  stingy 
nor  mean.  They  said  during  the  war  to  the  Union 
soldiers  and  sailors  that  they  should  be  cared  for  when 
the  war  ended,  and  now,  a quarter  of  a century  after 
Appomattox,  a third  of  the  enormous  expenses  of  the 
country,  about  a hundred  millions  of  dollars,  is  paid 
annually  in  pensions.  What  did  the  promise  of  the 
people  mean  ? Did  it  mean  that  every  man  who  en- 
listed, if  only  for  a month,  should  be  maintained,  with 
his  family,  at  the  public  charge  forever  after?  Did 
the  pension  for  soldiers ’orphans  intend  that  the  chil- 
dren of  a man  who  enlisted,  did  his  duty,  was  paid  his 
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bounty  and  wages,  and  left  the  army  unharmed  and 
well,  and  a dozen  years  afterward  married,  should  be 
supported  at  the  public  cost  ? If  so,  should  not  those 
children  and  their  families  also  be  supported  in  the 
same  way  ? 

The  proposition  of  the  President  and  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  is  that  such  soldier’s  who  are  depend- 
ent upon  their  daily  labor  and  are  unable  to  work 
should  be  pensioned.  Under  actual  circumstances  is 
this  anything  but  the  offer  of  a large  premium  upon 
pauperism?  A pensioner  of  this  kind  would  not  owe 
his  inability  to  labor  to  the  mishaps  of  military  ser- 
vice. It  might  be  due  to  disease  or  accident,  but  not 
contracted  or  suffered  in  the  service.  It  might  be 
due  to  incapacity  or  to  misfortune  having  no  connec- 
tion with  the  service.  The  pension  would  be  a gra- 
tuity for  a service  which  had  been  already  paid  for 
upon  terms  entirely  acceptable,  and  the  person  who 
received  such  a gratuity  would  be  a pauper. 

This  is  a case  entirely  different  from  that  of  the 
soldier  who  in  the  course  of  his  military  service  re- 
ceived injuries  which  disabled  him.  lie  is  not  a 
pauper  in  the  ordinary  sense,  but  a pensioner  in  the 
accepted  and  universal  meaning  of  the  word.  The 
word  ' ‘ pauper  ” is  not  necessarily  discreditable.  It  de- 
scribes a person  who  lives  upon  charity,  and  for  such 
persons  every  civilized  community  makes  provision. 
But  charity,  whether  of  the  individual  or  of  the  state, 
is  immensely  abused  by  laziness  and  false  pretence  of 
every  kind,  so  that  one  of  the  most  necessary  move- 
ments of  modern  times  is  the  protection  of  society 
against  hereditary  pauperism  or  living  at  the  expense 
of  others,  whether  individuals  or  the  state.  The  law 
proposed  would  dispose  thousands  of  people  to  en- 
deavor under  false  pretences  to  secure  public  support. 
The  disposition  would  be  fostered  by  the  offers  of 
politicians  to  favor  the  law  in  consideration  of  the 
votes  of  claimants.  Patriotism  would  become  a trade. 
Honest  and  war-worn  veterans  ’would  be  degraded, 
and  a vast  venal  vote  would  be  multiplied,  and  held 
at  the  service  of  the  highest  bidder.  Fortunately  this 
is  the  view  of  many  strong  administration  papers, 
and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  fear  of  hurting  the 
party  by  not  supporting  this  kind  of  pension  will  not 
weaken  or  silence  their  protest. 


ROBERT  BROWNING. 

The  death  of  Robert  Browning  removes  a poet  who 
alone  in  his  generation  has  contested  the  palm  with  Ten- 
nyson. He  has  lacked  the  melodious  charm  which  has  giv- 
en Tennyson  a more  general  popularity,  although  Brown- 
ing’s line  has  at  times  that  music  which  is  the  quality  of 
great  poetry  only.  The  hold  which  he  has  taken  upon  the 
mind  of  his  time  is  remarkable,  and  the  more  remarkable 
that  it  lias  been  taken  with  superb  scorn  of  all  the  artifices 
of  popularity.  For  half  a century,  with  constantly  increas- 
ing fame,  he  has  maintained  an  unchanging  strain,  wholly 
unaffected  by  the  literary  and  mental  fashions  which  have 
arisen  and  prevailed  and  passed  away.  It  is  true  that  his 
poetry  itself  lias  been  sometimes  made  a fashion,  and  has 
served  as  a standard  of  intelligence  by  which  crude  and 
jejune  minds  have  sought  to  measure  themselves  in  the 
estimation  of  others.  But  that  is  merely  to  say  that  there 
has  been  much  affectation  of  fondness  for  his  verse  and 
pretence  of  comprehension  of  its  obscurity. 

The  obscurity  is  undeniable.  It  is  beyond  that  of  any 
English  poet  who  is  confessedly  of  the  first  class.  But 
whether  or  not  the'poet  might  have  made  his  line  as  limpid 
as  Tennyson’s,  the  obscurity  does  not  constitute  its  charm. 
It  arises  often  from  the  character  of  the  thought  and  of  the 
poet’s  miud.  It  is  well  to  be  wary  of  sweeping  general  it 
tions  in  judging  a great  poet.  But  in  dramatic  power  and 
depth  of  passion  united,  it  is  long  since  there  has  been  such 
an  illustration  in  English  poetry  as  Browning.  Ilis  gen- 
ius was  essentially  dramatic,  and  in  all  his  volumes  there 
is  scarcely  one  poem  in  which  he  evidently  describes  his 
own  emotion,  or  in  which  his  personality  is  pluttb  There 
is  one  tine  exception  to  this  remark  in  “One  Word  More," 
the  exquisite  poem  addressed  to  his  wife,  Elizabeth  Bar- 
rett Browning,  the  answering  strain  to  her  “Sonnets 
from  the  Portuguese.” 

BROWNING  died  ill  Venice,  a city  of  which  lie  was  very 
fond,  and  in  which  he  had  found  much  inspiration.  No 
other  English  poet  lias  revealed  so  intimately  the  awaken- 
ing and  consecrated  devotion  of  modern  patriotism  in  that 
country,  and  his  genius  was  wonderfully  perceptive  of  the 
dark  passions  of  the  Italian  nature  and  history.  Vet  his 
common-sense  and  humor  and  his  hearty  intellectual  vigor 
were  characteristically  English.  In  his  death  not  only  a 
great  genius, but  a most  brilliant  and  interesting  personal- 
ity, disappears. 


MORLEY  ON  SIR  ROBERT  WALPOLE. 

Mr.  .John  Mori.ky’s  Walpole  in  the  series  of  twelve  Eng- 
lish statesmen  is  one  of  the  most  admirable  of  political 
biographies.  Mr.  Mori.ky  is  not  only  a profound  student 
of  history,  but  he  is  a writer  of  singular  lucidity,  and  the 
literary  charm  of  liis  works  is  very  great.  There  is  no 
finer  and  more  sympathetic  and  probably  no  justcr  por- 
traiture of  Edmund  Bt'KKE  than  Mr.  Morlky’s.  It  is  a 
noble,  dignified,  and  pathetic  picture.  His  Walpole  is  a fit- 
ting pendant  to  it,  and  although  the  epoch  is  familiar,  it  is 
nowhere  treated  in  a more  fascinating  manner. 

It  is  pleasant  to  see  that  Mr.  Mobley's  work  reproduces 
the  judgment  of  Thackeray  in  his  lecture  upon  George 
the  Second.  Thackeray  was  not  a student  of  history  or 
politics  in  the  same  way  as  Morlky.  But  it  is  all  the  more 
significant  that  his  exploration  of  the  memoirs  and  social 
traditions  of  the  time  ends  in  a similar  estimate  of  Wal- 
pole’s immense  service  to  England,  and  through  England 
to  Europe.  Mr.  Morlky  does  not  rank  him  as  a first-rate 
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statesman  in  the  large  sense,  for  he  had  not  moral  eleva- 
t ion  of  character.  But  his  sagacity,  his  patriotism,  his  ex- 
traordinary intellectual  resource,  his  clear  insight  and  un- 
bending courage,  his  couimon-seuse,and  his  clear  perception 
of  the  principles  and  policy  by  which  alone  a St  CART  reac- 
tion and  restoration  could  he  prevented,  place  him  among 
the  wisest  governors  that  England  has  known. 

Ilis  alleged  political  corruption  is  carefully  examined  by 
Mr.  Morlky,  and  he  finds  Walpole's  black  reputation  in 
that  respect  to  he  unfounded.  Like  every  statesman  of 
the  time,  he  bought  votes  at  a pinch,  but  it  was  not  his 
system,  and  he  was  by  no  means  so  great  a sinner  in  this 
respect  as  some  others.  His  famous  remark  that  every 
man  lias  his  price  was  not  a general  observation,  but  was 
of  a special  ami  doubtless  just  application.  Indeed,  Wal- 
pole w as  as  much  a “ heaven-born  ” minister  as  William 
ITrr.  He  took  England  from  the  hands  of  Bolingbrokk, 
who  would  have  ruined  it,  and  he  gave  the  impulse  to  the 
Eugland  that  we  know.  Yet  he  did  this  largely  by  with- 
standing the  Whig  tradition  of  war,  although  he  was  a 
Whig,  ami  by  adhering  to  the  settlement  of  the  Fence  of 
Utrecht,  which  was  Bolingbrokk’s  Tory  masterpiece.  The 
hook  is  a very  entertaining,  instructive,  and  suggestive 
chapter  of  political  biography,  and  it  doubtless  contains 
t he  truest  estimate  of  Walpole. 


x NEW  YORK  AND  THE  FAIR. 

It  is  an  unpleasant  fact  for  New  York,  but  the  project 
of  the  great  Fair  plainly  languishes.  The  whole  amount 
of  the  guarantee  fund  has  been  subscribed,  and  a few  thou- 
sands of  dollars  are  added  every  day.  But  the  cheerful  eu- 
thiisiasin  of  the  proposition  to  double  the  five  million  in 
the  week  following  the  completion  of  the  subscription  was 
not  electric  or  contagious.  Enthusiasm  and  resolution  and 
tiie  overpowering  sense  of  fitness  may  summon  other  peo- 
ple’s dollars  like  spirits  from  the  deep.  But  will  they 
come  ? 

There  are  two  reasons  offered  for  the  public  languor. 
One  is  that  there  is  a great  political  question  involved, 
namely,  whether  in  approaching  a Presidential  year  Tam- 
many Hall  shall  be  allowed  to  handle  the  enormous  sums 
of  money,  and  control  all  the  labor  necessary  in  preparation 
for  the  great  occasion.  It  may  he  safely  said  that  if  poli- 
ties get  into  the  enterprise,  politics  will  bedevil  it.  There 
are  monuments  of  the  malign  power  of  job  politics  in  full 
view  of  every  citizeu  of  New  York,  and  there  is  a natural 
disposition  to  reflect  at  some  length  before  assuming  that 
Tammany  Hall,  returning  to  its  old  power  in  the  city, 
would  push  the  Fair  with  lofty  disregard  of  political  ad- 
vantages in  general  and  the  benefit  of  Tammany  Hall  in 
particular.  The  other  especial  reason  alleged  is  that  New 
York  has  already  just  as  much  as  it  can  manage  to  haudle 
itself  effectively,  and  that  a sudden  and  temporary  enor- 
mous increase  of  its  traffic  of  every  kind  would  he  wholly 
unmanageable.  It  has  not  the  indispensable  conveniences, 
and  would  not  have  them  when  the  time  arrived.  To  these 
reasons  must  he  added  another,  which  is  that  New  York  is 
not  in  the  true  sense  a public-spirited  city.  Its  population 
is  too  heterogeneous  to  generate  public  spirit.  An  appeal 
to  New  York  for  the  relief  of  suffering  is  always  nobly  an- 
swered. But  that  is  not  true  of  other  appeals,  as  many 
familiar  instances  illustrate  to  every  citizen. 

Yet  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Fair  would  be  of  im- 
mense benefit  to  the  city.  The  experience  of  Philadelphia 
with  the  Centennial  Fair  proves  it.  “The  Fair  marie  ns,” 
said  an  eminent  Philadelphian.  It  quickened  every  branch 
of  industrial  activity  by  awakening  emulation  and  admira- 
tion. It  showed  to  artisans  of  every  kind  the  vast  range 
and  the  marvellous  attainment  of  their  own  industries,  and 
so  stimulated  the  desire  and  the  skill  to  rival  and  surpass 
the  triumphs  of  the  Exhibition.  It  enlarged  both  their 
vision  ami  its  scope.  It  exerted  in  the  largest  way  the 
same  kind  of  influence  that  a great  building  like  the  Albany 
Capitol  exerts  upon  every  mechanic  who  visits  and  studies 
it,  the  intiueiiee  of  great  pictures  upon  a painter,  and  of 
>rreat  music  upon  musicians.  The  Fair,  carried  out  as  is 
proposed,  would  quicken  the  life  of  the  city  in  every  direc- 
tion ; while  the  effect  of  failure  through  indifference  to  se- 
cure it  w ould  probably  be  a kind  of  moral  loss  to  the  city. 
It  is  none  the  less  true,  however,  that  such  a failure  is  not 
impossible. 


CARRYING  FIRE-ARMS. 

The  receut  death  of  Mr.  Edward  Cunningham  at  Milton, 
near  Boston,  has  naturally  excited  deep  feeling  in  that  city 
and  neighborhood.  A friendly  tribute  to  his  memory  in 
the  Boston  Pont  begins  with  a clear  statement  of  the  inci- 
dent and  of  Mr.  Cunningham’s  character: 

" Howard  Cunningham  died  in  Milton,  November  2‘2d,  from  the 
effect,  of  a pistol-shot  wound  received  on  the  previous  day,  when 
trying  to  protect  his  dog  and  his  land  from  armed  poachers.  To 
those  who  know  him  and  his  history  this  sudden  death  may  well 
be  called  a natural  one,  for  he  was  one  of  the  few  men  who  always 
risk  life  and  limb  without  hesitation,  and,  knowing  not  fear  in  any 
shape*,  never  consider  their  own  safety  for  a moment  when  it 
stands  in  the  way  of  the  right.  Had  there  been  forty  instead  of 
three  ruffians,  he  would  have  met  them  with  the  same  fearlessness 
as  that  with  which  years  ago  he  faced  a furious  mob  in  China,  and 
nearly  had  his  hand  cut  off  by  them.  His  moral  independence 
was  as  unconditional  as  his  physical  courage,  notably  shown  when 
he  came  out  in  California  under  his  own  signature  in  defence  of 
the  persecuted  Chinamen,  when  all  others,  even  of  his  own  class, 
joined  in  denouncing  them." 

This  is  a character  most  valuable  in  any  community,  and 
Mr.  Cunningham's  death  will  be  widely  and  deeply  lament- 
ed. But  it  ought  to  quicken  the  public  sensitiveness  to 
the  reckless  carrying  of  fire-arms.  Mr.  Cunningham  with 
his  dog  met  intruders  on  his  own  grounds.  There  were 
some  words,  probably.  Then  one  of  the  men  shot  the  dog, 
and  then  his  master.  The  intruders  were  Italians,  and 
the  murderer  has  confessed  the  shooting,  but  asserts  that 
it  was  intended  to  summon  his  comrades.  The  law,  us  the 
Pont  points  out,  authorizes  placing  a person  who  carries 
deadly  weapons  under  bonds  to  keep  the  peace  only  when 
complaint  is  made  by  some  one  who  holds  his  life  to  he  en- 
dangered. But  it  holds  that  in  our  communities  the  carry- 
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ing  of  snch  weapons  should  be  prohibited,  and  made  a mis- 
demeanor punishable  without  specific  complaint. 

It  is  an  attractive  picture  of  a singularly  good  man  and 
citizen  which  the  memorial  of  Mr.  Cunningham  draw* 
The  moral  of  his  death  is  twofold  and  of  universal  applica- 
tion. The  “reckless  carrying  of  fire-arms  by  irresponsible 
people,  whether  foreigner  or  American,”  should  be  prohib- 
ited by  reasonable  laws,  and  the  introduction  into  the 
country  of  people  who  have  no  knowledge  of  law  and  no 
respect  for  it,  and  who  are  utterly  alien  to  all  the  traditions 
and  usages  of  self-government,  should  he  wisely  regulated. 

THE  RAILWAY  PRICE  OF  HUMAN  LIFE. 

Ik  some  conspicuous  citizen  of  New  York  should  be  rim 
over  and  killed  by  a railroad  train.  owing  to  the  gross  neg- 
ligence of  the  train  hands,  wlio  lnul  been  also  guilty  of  in- 
human treatment  of  their  victim,  the.  fact  would  probably 
be  uoticed  with  some  emphasis  and  amazement.  But  this 
is  precisely  what  happened  to  a young  and  obscure  man 
the  other  day  on  the  Harlem  road,  and  the  incident  was 
described  by  the  Grand  Jury  in  the  words  that  we  have 
used,  and  they  held  the  company  responsible  for  the  young 
man’s  death.  But  the  fact  has  attracted  very  little  public 
notice. 

What  is  the  amount  of  the  responsibility  of  the  railroad  f 
If  a private  person  by  gross  negligence  had  killed  another, 
he  might  be  held,  according  to  the  evidence,  to  pay  great 
and  salutary  damages,  which  would  be  at  least  in  the  na- 
ture of  a penalty  for  taking  humau  life.  A life  is  lost  by 
the  gross  negligence  of  the  company.  What  ought  it  to 
pay,  since  there  is  ho  other  reparation  possible  1 The  law 
of  the  State  of  New  York  limits  the  amount  to  five  thou- 
sand dollars.  However  gross  the  negligence,  however 
wanton  the  manslaughter,  however  cruel  the  consequences 
to  the  family  of  the  victim,  five  thousand  dollars  is  the 
maximum  penalty. 

If  the  secret  history  of  the  law  could  be  disclosed,  is 
there  much  doubt  that  railroad  iulluciice  would  he  found 
to  have  been  very  powerful  in  securing  the  limitation  ? 
But  why  should  a company  into  whose  keeping  human  lil«» 
must  be  committed  be  relieved  from  a responsibility  which 
weighs  ui»ou  every  citizen  ? This  is  an  illustration  of  tho 
sources  of  popular  feeling  against  great  corporations. 
They  are  known  often  to  control  legislation,  and  to  control 
it  in  their  own  interests.  They  are  known  to  maintain 
agents  botli  in  the  lobby  and  on  tho  floor  of  Legisla- 
tures. It  is  perfectly  fair  that  corporations  should  defend 
themselves  against  legislative  strikers  and  robbers.  If 
they  did  this  only,  there  would  be  no  complaint.  But  why- 
should  they  be  suffered  to  limit  the  nmount  of  their  respon- 
sibility for  wantonly  and  carelessly  taking  life?  Why 
should  a Legislature  estimate  the  value  of  a life  at  live 
thousand  dollars  aud  no  more,  when  it  is  taken  l»y  tho 
gross  negligeuce  of  those  for  whom  the  company  is  respon- 
sible 1 


PERSONAL. 

Although  Count  Cavocr  has  been  honored  by  monuments  in 
seven  of  the  principal  cities  in  Italy,  including  Milan,  Florence,  and 
Naples,  Rome  is  as  yet  without  one.  Several  admirers  of  the  great 
statesman  are  agitating  a movement  to  repair  this  negiecr. 

— A new  submarine  craft  lias  just  been  designed  liv  Gosfativ 
Apostoloff,  a young  Cossack  engineer.  The  vessel  is  fish-shaped, 
and  resembles  the  descriptions  given  of  Captain  Nemo’s  craft  by 
Jules  Verne,  in  Twenty  Thousand  leagues  under  the  S>a.  Tli<* 
new  vessel  is  to  move  with  such  swiftness  that  it  is  claimed  it  will 
accomplish  the  voyage  from  England  to  America  in  a trifle  over 
twenty-four  hours. 

— The  United  States  is  shortly  to  be  visited  by  the  Rev.  Pam- 
philk  dk  Vkustkr,  the  brother  of  the  martyr  priest,  Father  Da- 
mien. He  is  now  travelling  in  England,  raising  funds  for  tli« 
establishment  of  an  institute  to  instruct  candidates  for  work  amon  g 
the  lepers. 

— George  Vanderbilt  has  bought  five  thousand  acres  of  land 
among  the  mountains  of  Asheville,  North  Carolina,  and  will  estab- 
lish n splendid  country  place  there.  He  will  build  a fine  mansion 
for  himself,  and  hopes  to  gain  pleasure  and  profit  from  raising 
large  crops  and  fine  cattle. 

— Senator  Allison’s  engagement  to  Miss  Theresa  Stoughton,  a 
niece  of  Senator  Hale,  of  Maine,  is  announced,  and  their  marriage 
is  to  take  place  about  Christmas. 

— Tomaso  Saltini,  the  great  actor,  lias  a luxurious  town  house 
in  Florence,  and  a country  villa  on  a high  hill  a few  miles  from 
the  city,  from  which  there  arc  glorious  views  of  the  vallev  of  the 
Arno  and  the  Apennines.  When  in  town  he  is  very  hospitable, 
and  gives  fine  dinners  to  his  male  friends,  aud  when  in  the  country 
he  leads  a patriarchal  life  among  his  children  and  grandchildren. 
He  is  passionately  fond  of  music,  and  is  a good  singer,  while  his 
strength  and  athletic  skill  are  proverbial. 

— .James  Campbell,  of  Philadelphia,  seventy -six  years  old,  is  the 
last  survivor  of  President  Franklin  Pierce’s  cabinet.  He  was 
Postmaster-General,  and  among  the  other  members  were  C.um 
Cushing,  Jefferson  Davis,  and  William  L.  Marcv. 

— Abraham  Lincoln  and  Jefferson  Davis  were  both  in  Wash- 
ington together  at  different  times,  notably  in  1817-8,  when  the 
first  was  a member  of  the  House,  and  the  second  of  the  Senate, 
hut  it  is  said  they  never  met,  or  even  knew  each  other’s  face.  * 

— Tlie  Connecticut  Historical  Society  will  ask  Congress  to  ap- 
propriate money  for  bringing  buck  the  body  of  Joel  Barloiv,  the 
poet  and  diplomat,  who  is  buried  in  Poland.  He  was  on  a mis. 
siou  front  this  government  to  France  during  President  Madison'^ 
administration,  and  died  while  going  to  meet  Napoleon.  The  pet  i- 
tion  to  Congress  is  signed  by  many  prominent  Connecticut  men. 

— M.  Eugene  Bersier,  a famous  pulpit  orator  aud  the  leading 
pastor  of  the  Reformed  Church  in  France,  lias  just  died  in  Pari* 
He  was  made  a knight  of  the  I*egion  of  Honor  in  1S71  for  hi> 
services  in  organizing  ambulances  during  the  siege  of  Paris. 

— The  building  which  was  occupied  by  Jefferson  Davis  aft,., 
the  capital  of  the  Confederate  government  had  been  established 
Richmond,  Virginia,  and  was  known  as  the  “White  House  of  th« 
Confederacy,"  has  since  the  war  been  used  as  a grade  sclm«> 
building.  Now  it  is  to  be  replaced  by  a more  commodious  struo 
ture  for  public  school  purposes. 

— Emperor  William  spent  a good  deal  of  money  last  year  i, 
entertaining  the  royalties  who  visited  Dim  at  Berlin,  and  4istiihvuo< 
gifts  with  a lavish  hand.  The  bread  east  upon  the  waters  thoi 
seems  to  have  been  returned  to  him  in  a very  substantial  wav  din 
ing  his  recent  trip  to  Constantinople,  however,  as  he  is  said  t<i  v 
brought  back  a ship-load  of  presents,  valued  at  nearly  sjUBhi  ,MM 
among  them  $125-n<iO  worth  of  diamonds  for  the  Empic.-s. 
gether,  this  pleasure  of  seeing  his  German  friends  in  hi-  ,)Wll 
millions  cost  the  somewhat  impecunious  Sultan  about  stThu  «><  •«> 
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WASH  DAY  IN  THE  TENEMENTS. 

Evkry  Monday  morning,  as  the  sun  makes  its 
appearance  and  strives  in  most  noble  effort  to 
lessen  the  gloom  that  shadows  the  courts  and  al- 
leys of  the  tenement-house  districts  of  New  York 
city,  it  looks  down  upon  a scene  of  temporary 
water  famine  and  interior  warfare.  It  is  a war 
of  the  wash-tub  Amazons,  each  and  every  one  of 
whom  wants  to  fill  her  tubs  at  the  same  time, 
while  only  one  of  them  can  be  accommodated  by 
the  feeble  stream  of  water  that  flow’s  in  the  av- 
crape  tenement-house  above  the  second  floor. 
Even  then  it  must  be  drawn  before  seven  o’clock 
in  the  morning,  at  which  hour  the  great  manufac- 
turing establishments  commence  their  daily  drain 
upon  the  inefficient  water  mains  of  the  city,  and 
as  almost  all  of  these  factories  are  well  supplied 
with  powerful  force-pumps,  the  tenement,  and 
the  first-class  dwelling  as  well  in  many  localities, 
cannot  obtain  a supply  of  water  above  the  sec- 
ond floor  after  that  hour. 

The  laborer’s  wife,  living  perhaps  on  the  fifth 
story  of  a ‘‘double-decker”  which  shelters  or 
herds  four  families  on  every  floor,  gets  up  by 
early  dawn,  and  makes  ready  to  wash  the  clothes 
of  her  ‘‘ould  man”  and  t he  brood  of  children. 
A goodly  number  of  children  seems  to  be  one  of 
the  inseparable  adjuncts  of  life  in  a “double- 
decker.”  The  wife  probably  has  the  wash  of  one 
or  two  boarding-house  dwellers,  the  income  from 
which  helps  greatly  in  the  eking  out  of  ail  exist- 
ence that  would  otherwise  be  one  of  semi-starva- 
tion, if  the  husband’s  small  and  precarious  wage 
were  all  they  had  to  rely  upon.  Out  into  the 
hall  she  gropes  her  way  to  the  water  faucet  and 
sink,  which  are  sure  to  he  in  the  darkest  corner, 
only  to  find  that  some  one  down-stairs  is  before 
tier  and  monopolizing  the  one  meagre  pipe  that 
is  supposed  to  supply  water  to  the  twenty  families 
dwelling  in  the  house.  She  may  wait  awhile, 
hoping  that  the  woman  below  will  get  her  supply 
quickly.  On  any  other  than  wash  day  she  might 
not  be  disappointed,  but  that  woman  below  lias 
got  three  big  tubs  to  fill,  and  it  will  take  a good 
half-hour  to  do  it.  With  patience  about  ex- 
hausted, the  “fifth  floor  front ’’goes  down  to  in- 
vestigate, and  if  she  be  on  good  terms  with  the 
“ third  floor  back,”  they  mav,  after  a little  matu- 
tinal gossip,  come  to  some  mutual  arrangement 
for  an  immediate  supply  to  both.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  there  should  happen  to  he  a bit  of  hard 
feeling  between  them,  there  is  sure  to  be  a war 
of  words,  and  if  perchance,  as  is  too  often  the 
truth,  the  “ growler  ” has  circulated  too  freely 
the  night  before  in  one  or  both  the  apartments, 
the  whole  house  will  be  entertained  with  an  early 
morning  “scrapping  match,”  in  which  several 
may  take  a hand  before  it  is  quelled  by  the 
house-keeper  or  a policeman. 

The  “ third  floor  back  ” resents  the  request  of 
her  neighbor;  it  may  be  because  the  latter  has 
not  recognized  the  social  precedence  of  the  third 
floor  tenant  as  higher  than  that  of  the  fifth  floor 
tenant;  or  again,  the  bitterness  may  have  had  a 
beginning  when  the  scion  of  the  “fifth  floor 
front”  collided  with  and  “done  up”  the  pride  of 
the  “ third  floor  back  ” in  the  alley  below.  That 
“social  precedence”  should  be  a factor  in  tene- 
ment-house life  seems  anomalous  to  the  general 
mind,  but  that  it  does  exist  is  a fact  beyond  dis- 
pute; and  though  its  laws  have  a basis  some- 
what ridiculous  in  the  eyes  of  the  well-to-do,  they' 
are  respected  and  lived  up  to  with  the  same  unc- 
tions as,  and  certainly  with  more  enthusiasm  than, 
are  the  unwritten  laws  of  a certain  undefined 
“ 4<K).”  To  bo  an  aristocrat  in  a tenement  it  is 
but  necessary  to  occupy  the  second  floor  front  in 
a decent  house,  and  pay  your  way.  To  be  lord 
of  the  whole  neighborhood,  just  accompany  the 
occupancy  with  the  business  of  politics,  or,  better 
yet,  that  of  an  undertaker.  It’s  a proud  wo- 
man the  “ missus  ” will  be  as  she  lavs  down 
the  law,  unquestioned  by  the  other  women  in 
the  house. 

Returning  to  the  wash  day,  in  a house  of  the 
character  here  depicted  such  scenes  are  of  week- 
ly occurrence,  and  it  is  generally  not  before  twelve 
o’clock  that  all  the  women  in  a house  of  this 
size  are  enabled  to  get  water  enougli  to  go  about 
their  day's  task,  and  many  of  them  have  carried 
the  water  up  one,  two,  or  three  flights  of  stairs 
by  the  bucketful.  There  is  another  class  of 
woman  that  may  be  found  in  these  tenements. 
There  are  hundreds  of  reasons  for  her  being  in 
neighborly  association  with  the  drinking,  brawl- 
ing crowd  that  surrounds  her,  but,  as  a rule,  she 
is  a victim  of  circumstances,  and  the  one  circum- 
stance that  can  be  mentioned  more  often  than 
all  others  combined  is  a drunken  husband.  She 
will  fill  her  tubs  on  Sunday  night,  will  this  provi- 
dent one,  and  if  she  possesses  a husband  who 
will  be  as  provident  in  his  own  line  of  domestic 
duty,  the  tenement-house  doe3  not  long  remain 
their  abiding-place. 

Fortunately  for  the  well-being  of  laboring  hu- 
manity in  the  metropolis,  such  houses  as  the  one 
described  above  are  no  longer  typical  of  the  New 
York  tenement-house.  There  are  many  of  them, 
it  is  true,  far  too  many,  but  they  are  mostly  situa- 
ted in  the  older  tenement  districts,  on  the  lower 
oast  side  and  extreme  western  and  eastern  bor- 
ders of  the  city.  Such  people  as  dwell  in  them 
will  always  be  as  they  are  in  a vast  cosmopolitan 
community  such  as  this;  but  for  those  who  are 
sober,  industrious,  and  saving,  the  modern  tene- 
ment us  found  uptown  above  Fiftieth  Street,  on 
the  oast  and  west  sides  both,  is  supplied  with  all 
the  modern  conveniences  that  could  reasonably 
be  expected,  while  the  sanitary  laws  governing 
plumbing  arrangements  are  rigidly  enforced  by 
the  Board  of  Health  with  but  few  exceptions. 
These  houses  are  nearly  all  fitted  with  pumps  that 
enable  tenants  to  obtain  water  on  any  floor  at  any 
hour  of  the  day.  Rentals  are  remarkably  low  ; 
the  mechanic  and  laboring-man  can  get  modern 
accommodations  of  equal  or  greater  space  than 
the  old-fashioned  “double-decker”  will  afford 
him  lor  the  same  money,  or  often  less.  This 


does  not  attract  him  evidently,  for  many  of  the 
modern  tenements  are  empty,  w hile  almost  all  of 
the  old  ones  are  crowded  to  repletion. 

Scott  Thompson. 


DAT  MISTLETOE. 

BY  ELIZABETH  H.  8TEWAKT. 

Hat  sut’n’y  wuz  a green  Chris’mas ! Dc  grass 
wuz  mighty  green  en  sorf  like,  en  de  passion  vines 
on  de  verandy  wuz  jes  ez  fresh  ez  dey  been  in 
de  summer,  en  all  ’long  de  gawden  bo’ders  liyar 
en  dvar  sweet-vi’lets  wuz  a-peekin’  up  like  dey 
done  mistook  de  warm  sunshiny  days  fob  de 
spring  time  cornin’.  Of  eo’se  de  leaves  on  de 
oak-trees  en  wil’  grape-vines  wuz  brown,  en  de 
tntiple  en  cotton-wood  trees  wuz  bar’;  but  hit 
sut’n’y  wuz  a green  ('liris’mas.  I reckon  we 
done  gathered  ’mos’  a cawt-load  of  green  trash 
en  ehrysanth’ums  out  de  gawden  dat  inawuin’, 
en  dyar  wuz  lots  of  stuff  lef’  growin’.  Dyar  wuz 
de  grettes’  doin’s  at  home  dat  mawniu’.  Dey-all 
white  folks  wuz  gwine  ter  hab  a pawty.  Eu 
we-all  black  folks  wuz  mighty  busy  a-workin’  en 
a-cookin’  en  Axin’  things.  En  dey-all  white  folks 
— scusin’  Miss  Net — wuz  mighty  busy  ovevseein’ 
en  fussin’  en  tellin’  we-all  de  way  how  dev  want 
things  fixed.  Miss  Net  wuzn’t  doin’  nothin’  on’y 
lookin’  solemn  en  moanful  like,  en  watcliin’  we-all 
a-flxin’.  I reckon  site  wuz  thinkiu’  ’bout  de  ole 
■home  whar  she  been  riz  an’  brung  up,  en  I say 
ter  her,  “Scuse  me,  Miss  Net,  but  ’pears  like 
vou’s  not  so  ondostrious  like  you  used  ter  be 
when  vou’s  ’inong  you  own  kinfolks.” 

Miss  sorter  smiled,  en  said : “ I b’lieve  I is  gettin’ 
lazy,  Torm.  Bar’s  so  many  of  you  ter  do  things  luh 
me,  you  nuver  give  me  no  chance  ter  work.  But 
l’s  gwine  now  ter  cut  some  more  flowers;”  en 
she  run  down  de  steps  en  out  inter  de  gawden, 
me  follerin’  after  Iter  ter  kvar  dem  flowers  whar 
she  gwine  ter  cut.  Wif  de  holly  en  de  chrvsan- 
ll Tunis  she  done  cut,  she  bed  ’mos’  her  two  arms 
full.  But  she  'lowed  she  gwine  kyar  dem  in 
herself,  an’  tole  me  ter  fotcli  ’long  de  pine  whar 
us  darkies  done  cut  in  de  mawniu’.  She  kyar 
dein  flowers  inter  de  parlor,  1 coinin'  'long  ’mos’ 
beside  her,  lugging  de  big  branches  of  pine.  She 
kyar  deni  right  to  whar  Murse  Gawge  an’  his 
cousin  Laura  wuz  tixin’  dem  high  on  dc  wall ; en 
Miss  Laura  says: 

“ Oh,  what  you  cut  dem  ehrysanth’ums  fob  ? 
You’s  got  de  stems  too  short,  I’s  fear’d.” 

Miss  Laura  speak  out  right  sharp,  like  she  got 
more  right  to  dem  flowers  dan  Miss  Net  have. 
Miss  Net’s  face  got  purty  ml,  but  1 reckon  she 
think  ’kase  Miss  Laura’s  a visitor  she  treat  her 
perlite,  so  she  say : 

“I’s  sorry  if  dey’s  too  short.  I thought  I cut 
dem  long  ’nough." 

“ I’ll  make  dem  do,”  tf  arse  Gawge  said.  “ Here, 
Net,  hand  dem  up  ter  me.”  En  Miss  Net  readied 
bofe  her  two  ban’s  full  tip  ter  him ; hut  she  a 
mighty  little  lady,  eu  not  tall  ’nough,  ’kase  Marse 
Gawge  done  clurn  up  ’mos’  ter  de  ceilin’.  Eu  he 
larfed,  en  say  ter  her : “ Y’ou’s  too  little.  Gib  dem 
ter  Laura.  Hit  takes  a Kentucky  girl  ter  dec’ratc 
a Kentucky  hall.” 

“ Oh !”  Dat  wuz  all  Miss  Net  said,  en  she  gib 
de  flowers  right  ter  Miss  Laura.  But  I see  she 
felt  mighty  bad  ’kase  she  eayrn  help  Marse  Gawge. 
En,  sorter  mad  like,  she  jes  walked  right  outer 
de  room  en  d’ar  inter  de  gawden. 

Den  Miss  Laura  turn’  roun’  ter  me  en  say: 
“ Torm,  whar  you  bring  all  dat  pine  inter  de  house 
foh  ? We’s  not  ready  foh  hit  y it.  Take  hit  right 
back  ter  whvar  you  got  hit.” 

I diden  tole  Miss  Laura  ’bout  Miss  Net  sayiu’ 
foh  me  ter  bring  hit  in.  But  I see  dey-all  don’ 
need  hit  jes  now,  en  I lug  hit  back  agin  inter  de 
gawden.  En  dar  I see  Miss  Net,  ’way  back  under 
de  oak-trees  ’longside  de  back  wing  of  de  house. 
She  wuz  stan’in’  wipin’  her  eyes,  en  I knowed  she 
been  ervin’. 

Now  I alius  thought  a heap  of  Miss  Net,  foh 
she  a mighty  good  little  lady;  en  I’s  botan’  ter 
take  care  of  her,  ’kase  I’s  ’sponsible  foh  Marse 
Gawge  bringin’  her  ter  Blythewood.  She  done 
come  from  ’way  de  udder  side  of  de  Hier  Riber, 
en  diden  zactly  b’long  ter  my  own  white  folks, 
bein’  on’y  Marse  Gawge’s  wife,  en  no  blood-kin 
to  dey-all. 

Hit  wuz  ’fore  de  wah,  when  we-all  black  folks 
wuz  slabes.  En  I reckon  I’s  ’shamed  ter  tell 
hit,  but  I suah  ’nough  did  run  away  from  Marse 
Gawge  en  ole  miss,  he  rna.  Hit  wuz  when  he 
cornin’  foh  get  me  dat  Marse  Gawge  got  ’quainted 
wif  Miss  Net.  En  dat  how  come  I’s  ’sponsible 
foh  Miss  Net  cornin’  ter  Blythewood  ter  lib.  Miss 
Net  haden  no  pa  en  ma,  en  de  kin-folks  she  lib 
wif  in  de  Norf  wuz  what  dey  call  ab'litions.  Dey’s 
some  kind  mighty  bad  folks,  I reckon,  but  dey 
sut’n’y  wuz  good  ter  me.  When  I's  far  ’way  from 
home,  en  tired  en  hongry,  dey  fed  me  en  kep’  me 
en  tuck  care  of  me  jes  de  same’s  my  own  white 
folks  twill  Marse  Gawge  kem  foh  take  me  home 
agin. 

When  Marse  Gawge  kem  dyar,  dey-all  wuz  on- 
frien’y  en  onperlite  ter  him.  En  at  fust  Marse 
Gawge  mighty  spunky  wif  dey-all,  too.  En  he 
tole  dem  he  got  a notion  ter  persecute  dem  ’long 
of  hobberin’  me,  ’kase  dvar  wuz  a law  den  dat  dey 
persecute  folks  dat  hobbered  niggers  when  dey 
run  away  from  dyar  marsters.  But  when  Marse 
Gawge  see  Miss  Net,  he  fail  right  in  love  wif  her. 
Den  he  come  roun’  mighty  sorf-like,  en  he  axed 
dey-all’s  pardon,  en  wanted  ter  make  fr’en’s.  But 
dey-all  wouldn’  hab  nothin’  ter  say  ter  him.  En 
Marse  Gawge  en  me  jes  kem  home.  But  Marse 
Gawge  diden  give  up  Miss  Net,  en  by-em-by  he 
make  a trip  up  Norf  ugin,  en  married  Miss  Net, 
en  brung  her  down  ter  Blythewood.  En  dc  onlies’ 
ones  dut  war  glad  ter  see  her  wuz  me  en  Marse 
Gawge,  dat  done  fotcht  her  down  liyar. 

Ole  miss  wuzn’t  glad,  ’kase  she  alius  spected 
Marse  Gawge  gwine  ter  marry  he  cousin  Laura ; 
en  dey-all  servants  think  he  gwine  ter  marry 
Miss  Laura.  En  I reckon  Miss  Laura  think  so 
too.  On’y  Marse  Gawge  en  me  think  he  gwine 


ter  marry  Miss  Net.  En  he  done  married  Miss 
Net,  en  I’s  ’sponsible  foh  it,  en  it  make  me 
mighty  onhappv  ter  see  her  so  solum  en  moanful 
eu  ervin’ out  dar  under  de  oak-trees.  Her  putty 
blue  eves  wuz  all  pinky  lookin’,  like  dry’s  sewed 
in  wif  red  worsted;  en  it  made  me  feel  mighty 
bad  ter  see  her  lookin’  up  inter  de  branches  of 
dat  tree,  en  savin’  ter  herself : “ Up  dyar  is  a plant 
libiu’  wifout  root  en  grouu’,  en  it  seem  strong  en 
bright.  En  dat  a- way  a strong  love  may  live 
wifout  hope.  But  it  ain’  a happy  love.” 

Den  1 know  she  think  Marse  Gawge  don’  love 
her  no  more.  1 reckon  she  think  he  love  liis 
cousin  Laura ; en  I ’mos’  make  up  my  min’  ter 
tell  her  ’bout  de  many  years  Miss  La  na  done  try 
ter  cotcli  him  en  eayrn  do  it.  En  how  Marse 
Gawge  jes  see  her  own  purPv  face  a couple  of 
times  eu  fall  dead  in  love  »vif  her.  But  when 
she  see  me  dar,  ’mos’  beside  her,  she  try  to  peart 
up,  en  she  say  : 

“ Torm,  coiildeu  you  get  dat  mistletoe  foh  me  ? 
It’s  de  purties’  thing  foil  dec’ ratin’,  en  dur’s  not 
a bit  of  it  been  took  inter  de  house  ter-day. 
Hurry,  en  get  it  right  quick,  Torm ! Dat  bird’s 
eatiu’  all  de  berries  off  it.” 

I clem  up  dc  tree  en  focht  de  purtv  yallerish- 
green  thing  down.  Mistletoe  are  brittle  stuff,  en 
it  broke  tight  off  wifout  cuttin’.  It  wuz  jiS 
chuck-full  of  littie  white  berries  dat  looked  zact- 
ly like  de  little  pearls  ole  miss  got  put  away  in 
de  pink  velvet  case,  ter  wear  when  she  gwine  ter 
weddin’s  eu  big  paw  tics.  Eu  sensin’  whar  de 
birds  done  ct  dem  off,  dey  wuz  growed  in  bunch- 
es, two  en  two,  all  opVite  like,  jes  de  same’s  de 
leabs  en  branches,  onv  staler  one  at  er  time  on 
each  side  dc  twig,  dyar  wuz  eight  on  de  twig,  or 
double  pa’rs  on  each  side.  When  1 done  gib  dat 
mistletoe  ter  Miss  Net,  she  say  ter  hit : 

“ Oh,  you  beauty ! Don’  you  wish  you  wuz 
ter  vour  own  home  in  Etiglan’  ter-day?  Y oil's  un 
egziie  lieali.”  Eu  she  kissed  de  shiny  little  ber- 
ries on  de  leabs.  Den  she  fix  hit  a little  an’  look 
at  hit  right  hard.  Den,  lookin’  back  agin  ter  de 
tree  w liyar  dc  mistletoe  kem  from,  she  sav: 
“ Torm,  w hat’s  dc  matter  wif  dat  bird  ? lie  look 
like  lie  got  a spasm  or  crazy  spell.” 

En  suah  ’nough  I reekon  Miss  Net  did  think 
dat  little  bird  gone  crazy.  ’Kase  he  wuz  bangin’ 
lie  bill  agin  de  tree  like  lie  sut'iry  did  hab  a spell. 
But  I spect  I know  whar  he  doin’.  Dis  darky’s 
used  ter  de  way  of  dem  Kentucky  rice-birds. 

En  I say  ter  Miss  Net:  “He  tryin’  ter  git  dat 
little  white  speck  berry  off  gif  lie  bill.  Now  he 
done  plant  a seed  foh  a new  mistletoe  to  grow 

“ Plantin’  a mistletoe  Chris'nias  mawniu’?” 
Miss  Net  say.  “ What  a purty  idee  ! Torm,  you 
watch  en  see  if  dat  mistletoe  grow.  I b’lieve 
de  bird  wuz  plantin’  hit  specially  foh  me.” 

1 tole  Miss  Net  I’s  gwine  ter  look  ter  hit  foh 
her,  en  she  went  inter  de  house,  kvarin’  in  de 
mistletoe  dut  I’s  done  focht  down  foh  her. 

Well,  dat  night,  when  dey-all  strangers  wuz 
dar,  en  de  pawty  wuz  goin’  on,  en  Miss  Net  look- 
in’ puttier  dan  all  de  ladies,  sensin’  dat  Miss 
Laura  wuz  lookin’  more  prouder,  like  dey-all,  en 
specially  Miss  Net,  wuzn’t  good  ’nough  foh  her, 
de  pawty  wuz  coinin’  ’long  jes  gran’,  when,  out 
on  de  verandy  by  demselves,  Miss  Laura  say 
somethin’  ter  Miss  Net  dat  make  her  rear  back 
her  head,  en  sav  dat  Miss  Laura  done  make  a 
mistake  ter  talk  ter  her  dat  a-wav.  En  Miss 
Laura  say  if  she  not  welcome  in  her  cousin’s 
house,  she  gwine  home  in  de  mawniu’.  En.suah 
’nough,  de  ilex’  mawniu’  Miss  Laura’s  trunks 
wuz  all  done  packed  en  standin’  in  de  hull,  eu 
de  kerridge  wuz  et  de  door  waitin’.  Dick,  dc 
man  dat  drove  de  kerridge,  say  ter  me, 

“ Whyar  Miss  Laura  gwine  ?” 

En  I say,  “Home,  I reckon.” 

Eu  Dick  say,  “ Ilaiu’t  hit  mighty  suddent  start- 
in’ ?” 

Now  I’s  mighty  close-moufed,  eu  I diden  say 
nothin’  when  Dick  asked  dat.  My  white  folks 
en  my  black  folks  alius  tole  me,  “Torm,  done 
you  nuver  say  nothin’.”  En  so  I larnt  ter  be 
mighty  close-moufed.  On’y  I spect  hit  wuz 
mighty  suddent,  ’kase  I reckon  Miss  Laura  haden 
calc’lated  ter  go  home  twill  spring-time  come. 
Foh  why  she  alius  visit.  Marse  Gawge  en  ole  miss 
’tween  Chris’mas  en  Easter-Sunday  ? En  she 
spend  all  lie  summer  dyar,  en  sometime  she  stay 
twill  Chris’mas  come  agin.  I reckon  hit  wuz  a 
little  suddent,  en  mebbe  Miss  Laura  diden  hab 
her  visit  jes  like  she  calc’lated  ter ; but  I thought 
she  be  back  agin  by-em-by.  Dat  time  I done 
mistook  de  way  things  gwine  ter  turn,  ’kase  Miss 
Laura  diden  come  back  right  soon,  cn  I nuver 
see  her  foh  five  long  years. 

Sho’tlv  after  dat  night  ob  de  pawty  Miss  Net 
begin  ter  peart  up  en  seem  mighty  happy ; en 
Marse  Gawge  wuz  jes  ez  good  ter  her,  a-waitin’ 
on  her  all  de  time.  One  day  she  show  Marse 
Gawge  de  oak  whyar  dat  bird  done  plant  dc  mis- 
tletoe ; en  Marse  Gawge  tell  me  ter  get.  a ladder 
en  climb  up  cn  show  dem  de  zaetlies’  spot  whyar 
de  bird  done  plant  hit.  En  dyar  hit  wuz  a-growing 
jes  like  mistletoe  alius  grow  down  liyar  in  Ken- 
tucky. De  dried  slime  ob  dat  berry  lied  stuck  de 
seed  tight  ter  de  bark  ob  de  little  twig,  en  two  tuin- 
ty  yallerish  leabs  wuz  peekin’  out.  I know  dyar 
wuz  a little  crook  t stem  borin’  hit's  way  inter  de 
bark  ter  fin’  de  sap  of  de  tree,  but  we-all  coulden 
see  dat,  on’v  de  two  little  yallerish  leabs  eu  de 
slimy  spot  dat  dc  berry  make.  But  when  dc 
spring-time  en'  de  summer  come  de  bush  growed 
out  right  smart,  de  leabs  coinin’  two  en  two,  two 
en  two.  alius  coinin’  in  pa’rs. 

By-em-by  Miss  Net  wuz  mighty  busy.  ’Fear’d 
like  she  done  forgot  all  ’bout  dat  mistletoe,  she 
got  so  much  sewin’  ter  do.  Her  little  white  ban’s 
flash  to  en  fro,  en  de  shiny  p’int  of  her  needle 
show  ebry  time.  Her  work-basket  wuz  full  of 
sorf  white  flannens,  en  hanks  of  flossy  silks,  en 
lace,  en  linen,  dat  look  like  dey  made  of  de  cob- 
webs dat  we  see  on  de  grass  in  summer-time. 

'Bout  de  time  Chris’nias  come  ag’ih  dyar  wuz 
nobody  ter  watch  dat  mistletoe  ’cept  me,  ’kase 
dyar  wuz  a new'  baby  in  de  house,  en  Miss  Net  en 


Marse  Gawge  got  no  time  foh  mistletoe.  Pre- 
seu’ly  Aunt  ’Cindy  bring  de  baby  inter  de  new 
nnrs’ry  dat  used  ter  be  Marse  Gawge’s  smokiu’- 
room,  en  she  axed  we-all  black  folks  ter  come  en 
see  him,  en  she  tole  we-all  if  he  diden  look  zac’ly 
like  Marse  Gawge,  lie  pa.  Of  co’se  we-all  say  he 
de  moral  image  of  Marse  Gawge,  but  lie  sut’n’y 
did  hab  a curious  little  bald  head,  en  lie  wuz  a 
good  sight  pinker  dan  cber  I see  Marse  Gawge ; 
but  I reckon  Marse  Gawge  mebbe  look  dat  a-way 
when  he  a baby  hissclf.  Den  dey-all  name  dat 
baby  Gawge,  after  he  pa. 

Dat  chile  sut’n’y  did  grow,  en  by-em-by  he  begin- 
ter  kick  en  craw  l roun’,  cn  his  ma  say  ter  me, 
“ Torm,  ain’  he  jes  de  smartest  en  de  bes’  chile 
you  cber  sec  ?” 

Co’sc  I alius  sav  “ Yes’m.”  En  he,  suah 
’nough,  wuz  right  smart,  scusin’  dat  lie  done  make 
some  curious  mistakes — a-puttiu’  needles  en  pins 
inter  his  mouf,  en  pullen  de  china  off  de  tea  table. 
Dat  chile  sut’n’y  did  grow  mischievous.  But  his 
pa  on’y  larf  ebry  time  lie  done  little  tricks,  en 
say  hit  de  Northern  enterprise  a-sliowin’  out  him. 
’Kase  lie  ma  from  de  Norf  part  dc  country,  Marse 
Gawge  say  he  learn  smarter,  en  not  so  lazy  like 
dey-all.  Presen’ly  he  growed  so  big  dat  his  ma 
put  away  all  his  fine  dresses,  en  put  little  pants 
en  jackets  on  him,  en  he  think  he  a man  ’mos’ 
like  his  pa. 

’Bout  dat  time  Marse  Gawge  wuz  poo’ly,  en 
by-em-by  he  wuz  took  wif  fever,  en  lay  sick  a 
long  time,  en  ’mos’  died.  But  Miss  Net  sut’n’y 
did  nus.s  him  faithful.  Site  done  work  wif  him 
all  day,  en  watch  by  him  all  de  night.  She  took 
sich  uncommon  good  kyar  of  him  dat  presen’ly 
he  begin  ter  peart  up.  En  ’bout  de  time  Miss 
Net  wuz  took  off  her  feet  wid  de  same  kine  of 
fever,  Marse  Gawge  took  de  turn  foh  betterment. 
She  lied  jes  done  fed  him  some  brof  dat  she  been 
cookin’  wif  her  own  ban’s,  when  she  torictly 
drapped  on  de  floor,  en  me  en  Aunt  ’Cindy  kyarii 
her  ter  bed.  She  nuver  got  out  dat  bed.  De 
fever  en  de  nussin’  of  Marse  Gawge  done  strain 
her,  en  de  fust  time  Marse  Gawge  gone  out  dat 
house  hit  wuz  ter  Miss  Net’s  fune’al,  which  wuz 
de  week  ’fore  de  fair.  En  we-all  nuver  went 
near  de  fair  dat  year. 

Well,  little  Gawge  cried  foh  his  ma  all  de 
time,  en  Marse  Gawge  seem’  ’mos’  heart-broke ; 
ole  miss  ’lowed  he  nuver  would  do  no  more  good. 
A couple  of  months  after  Miss  Net  gone,  she  coax 
Marse  Gawge  ter  go  ’way  foil  a change.  En  ’gin 
lie  come  home  agin,  lie,  suah  ’nough,  done  peart 
up  right  smart.  En  by-em-by  little  Gawge  stop 
irettin’,  en  seem  like  he  ’mos’  done  forgot  his  ma. 

Pretty  soon  hit  wuz  de  week  ’fore  Cliris’mas 
come,  en  Marse. Gawge  look  like  he  thinkin’  a good 
deal,  en  ole  miss  say  she  fear’d  he  gw'ine  ter  fret 
agin.  Presen’ly  lie  say  he  wuz  gwine  away  Chris’- 
nias, en  ole  miss  diden  say  no  ’jection.  I reckon 
she  right  glad  he  gwine  ter  do  somethin’  ter  take 
his  min’  off  fretlin’ ; en  mebbe  she  know  whar  he 
gwine,  but  she  diden  tell  we-all  nothin’.  Well, 
hit  diden  take  long  foh  de  day  ’fore  Cliris’mas 
come  Tong.  En  Marse  Gawge  done  gone  away, 
en  dc  onlies’  white  folks  in  de  house  wuz  ole 
miss  en  little  Gawge.  But  ole  miss  tole  we-all 
ter  fix  tilings  jes  as  fine  like  we  gwine  ter  hab  a 
suah  ’nough  Chris’mas.  En  dyar  wuz  goin’s  on 
in  de  kitchen  jes  like  dyar  been  when  Miss  Net 
been  dyar.  Hit  wuz  cold  en  blowy,  eu  we  diden 
hab  lots  of  flowers  like  we-all  had  de  fus  Chris’- 
mas dat  Miss  Net  wuz  dyar.  But  I s’posed  ole 
miss  en  little  Gawge  diden  care,  ’kase  dey’s  all 
Tone  by  demselfs. 

Hit  wuz  mos’  dark  time,  en  ole  miss  say, 

“ Torm,  in  de  mawniu’  you  mus’  Jjring  in  some 
holly  en  pine  en  a branch  of  mistletoe,  ef  you 
can  fin’  hit ; Gawge  is  coinin’  home  ter-morrer,  en 
he  gwine  ter  fotcli  eomp’ny.” 

l’s  mighty  s’prised,  ’kase  Marse  Gawge  nuver 
gone  inter  de  parlor  ter  talk  wif  no  stranger 
folks  senee  Miss  Net  gone.  But  I jes  sav 
“ Y’esYii,”  en  ole  miss  en  little  Gawge  en  Aunt 
’Cindy  went  upstairs. 

Dat  night,  when  de  work  all  done,  en  dey-all 
darkies  wuz  gone  ter  dyar  cabins — scusin’  Aunt 
’Cindy  en  tne ; we  alius  stays  in  de  bouse  ter  take 
care  of  things — when  dey-all  gone  ter  dyar  cab- 
ins, en  ole  miss  in  her  own  room,  en  Aunt  ’Cindy 
done  put  little  Gawge  ter  sleep  in  de  nnrs’ry,  me 
en  Aunt  ’Cindy  wuz  settin’  in  de  side  hall'nex’ 
de  nurs’ry,  so’s  Aunt  ’Cindy ’d  hcah  little  Gawge 
ef  he  gwine  wake  up.  We’s  settin’  dyar,  en  Aunt 
’Cindy  ’mos’  ’sleep  herself,  but  I’s  bright  awake, 
en  I feel  zae’ly  like  some  one’s  cornin’  up  de 
nurs’ry- stairs.  At  fust  I diden  zac’ly  heah  dem, 
nor  jes  see  dem,  hut  I’s  suah  dey’s  coinin’.  En 
by-em-by,  reel  quick  like,  I know  dey’s  in  dat 
hall  whyar  me  en  Aunt  ’Cindy  wuz  settin’.  I 
lieali  dem,  en  I see  dem,  en  I feel  dem  all  through 
dc  air.  Me  en  Aunt  ’Cindy  bofe  heah  Miss  Net’s 
voice  singiii’,  jes  like  she  used  ter  sing  ter  Ijttle 
Gawge,  “Kock-a-by  baby  ’pon  a tree-top.”  De 
light  in  de  hail  burnt  sorter  blue,  en  we  see  her 
dyar  jes  like  she  standin’  in  de  moonlight,  or 
like  hit  wuz  her  ’flection  in  a el’ar  stream.  Still 
hit  wuz  mighty  plain,  en  me  en  Aunt ’Cindy  bofe 
se<:  hit  suah  ’nough  wuz  Miss  Net,  en  jes  dat  min- 
ute she  dis’peared,  en  we  beah’d  her  still  singin’  in 
dc  nurs’ry.  Den  ole  miss  kem  mimin'  in  from  de 
big  hall,  en  she  all  white  en  skeered-lookiu’. 

She  sav,  all  choked,  like  she  coulden  open  she 
lips,  “ Did  vou  see  or  heah  anvthiug  in  de  main 
hall?" 

En  Aunt  ’Cindv  say  : “ I don’  know.  Miss  Net 
wuz  heah.  But  I don’  know  if  1 suah  ’nough  see 
her  or  heah  her.” 

Den  we-all  heah  her  again  singin’  in  dc  nurs’- 
rv,  en  ole  tniss  went  straight  en  light  a candle, 
en  we-all  went  inter  do  nurs’ry,  whar  little  Gawge 
wuz  steepin’  in  de  dark.  Dyar  he  w'uz,  a-settin’ 
up  in  his  bed  en  broad  ’wake. 

When  we-all  went  inter  de  room,  he  say, “Grand- 
mammy,  is  my  rna  been  heah  ?” 

Ole  miss  not  stout  ’nough  ter  say  no,  so  she 
jes  say,  “ You  been  sieepin’,  honey.” 

En  little  Gawge  sav,  “ Den  I wuz  dreamin’  dat 
my  ma  kissed  me.”  Eu  he  turn  over  en  went  ter 
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sleep  agin  right  quick,  ’kase  he  alius  slep’  mighty 
good  at  nights. 

Ole  miss  wuz  tremblin’  en  shakin’  like  she  got 
de  ager.  En  she  sav  ter  Aunt  ’Cindy  en  me : 
“Torm,  you  en  Aunt  ’Cindy’s  ole  servants,  en  I 
ken  trus’  you  ter  nuver  say  nothin’  'bout  dis  ’fore 
de  udder  servants.  Gawge  en  his  cousin  Laura 
wuz  married  dis  ebenin’.  Dev  will  be  heah  ’fore 
dinner  ter-morrer.  Remember,  1 wish  you  ter  say 
nothin’  of  this.” 

We  bofe  say  “ Yes’m.”  En  ole  miss  know  we 
mighty  close-moufed.  W e ain’  gwiue  ter  say  no- 
thin’. 

De  nex’  mawnin’  I went  out  in  de  gawden  ter 
git  de  green  stuff  whar  ole  miss  done  tole  me  ter 
git,  en  dyar  wuz  Miss  Net’s  mistletoe  whar  de  bird 
done  plant  five  years  ago.  Dyar  hit  wuz,  lavin’  on 
de  groun’,  split  inter  two  halves,  like  Miss  Net’s 
spirit  done  gone  clean  through  hit.  I pick  dat 
mistletoe  up,  en  put  hit  togedder  agin.  But  I 
diden  take  hit  inter  de  house  foil  dec’rate  fob 
Marse  Gawge  en  Miss  Laura.  I jes  take  hit  en 
kayrd  hit  ter  de  little  grabeyard,  en  put  hit  on  Miss 
Net’s  grabe,  ’kase  I know  nobody  else ’d  git  time 
ter  dee’rate  de  grabe  dat  day,  when  hit  wuz  Chris’- 
mas,  en  Marse  Gawge  jes  done  got  married. 


NEW  CHURCHES  IN  NEW  YORK. 

Nkvkr  in  the  history  of  New  York  has  church 
erection  been  so  active  as  now,  and  if  we  may 
judge  from  such  a tangible  standard  as  this,  Chris- 
tianity is  the  opposite  of  “ a creed  outworn.” 
Commenting  on  this  growth  of  churches,  one  of 
the  most  distinguished  of  the  city’s  clergy  said  to 
the  writer,  “New  York  is  the  most  religious  city 
in  the  world.”  Be  that  as  it  may,  a study  of  the 
recent  church  extension  within  its  limits  will  con- 
vince all  that  a wonderful  energy  is  revealed  by 
tlfte  facts  as  they  may  be  found  in  the  list  of  ap- 
plications for  permits  to  build  on  file  in  the  Build- 
ing Department. 

An  investigation  of  this  list,  supplemented  by 
careful  inquiries  among  architects,  clergymen, 
and  other  well-informed  sources,  shows  that  since 
the  1st  of  January,  1888,  plans  for  fifty  new 
church  edifices,  involving  an  expense  of  about 
four  million  dollars,  were  submitted.  Only  a 
rough  estimate  is  here  attempted,  as  building  ex- 
penses are  apt  to  have  an  elastic  quality,  and  as 
it  is  difficult  to  determine  with  any  precision  the 
cost  of  land,  or  the  due  proportion  of  cost  for  a 
given  period  of  a long-continued  work.  Estimates 
on  the  same  item  were  often  found  to  vary  wide- 
ly when  information  was  sought  from  those  who 
should  be  able  to  speak  with  authority. 

With  this  preface,  we  present  the  following 
table  of  the  principal  churches  built  or  begun  in 
New  York  since  January  1,  1888,  thrown  into 
groups  by  denominations,  with  location,  cost,  and 
architects : 

ROMAN  CATHOLIC. 

Cost. 

Convent  of  Sacred  Heart  and  Chapel.  Schick- 
el. architect 1200,000 

St.  Joseph's  (additions),  W.  128th  Street.  Her- 

ter  Bros.,  architect!* 30,000 

Corpus  ClirUti  Monastery  ami  Chapel,  Bar  re  t- 

to  Street.  Schickel,  architect 150,000 

St.  Thomas  the  Apostle,  St.  Nicholas  Avenue 

and  118th  Street-  Poole,  architect 32,000 

St.  Joseph's,  Bathgate  Avenue  and  177th 

Street.  Kerhv,  architect 100,000 

St.  Patrick’s  Cathedral  spires,  Fifth  Avenue 
and  51st  Street.  Rcnwick,  Aspinwall,  & 

Russell,  architects 200,000 

All-Saints’,  Madison  Avenue  and  129th  Street 
Renwick,  Aspitnvall,  & Russell,  architects. . 100,000 
Our  Lady  of  Good  Counsel,  E.  90th  Street. 

Poole,  architect 128,000 

Our  Ladv  of  the  Scapula  of  Mount  Carntel,  E. 

28th  Street.  Poole,  architect 30,000 

St  Catharine  of  Genoa,  Tenth  Avenue  and 

153d  Street.  Poole,  architect 25,000 

St.  Charles  Borromeo,  Seventh  Avenue  and 

140th  Street  Low,  architect 32,000 

Holy  Name  of  Jesus,  Tenth  Avenue  and  96th 

Street.  Poole,  architect 100,000 

PROTESTANT  EPISCOPAL. 

Holy  Trinity,  Lenox  Avenue  and  122d  Street 

Potter,  architect $200,000 

St.  John’s  Chapel,  W.  91st  Street  Potter, 

architect • 300,000 

All-Angels’, West  End  Avenue  and  81st  Street 

Snook,  architect  150,000 

St.  Andrew’s,  Fifth  Avenue  and  127th  Street. 

Congdon,  architect 328,000 

Christ  Church,  Boulevard  and  71st  Street. 

Haight,  architect 150,000 

Chapel  of  Theological  Seminary,  W.  21st  Street 

Haight,  architect 50,000 

St  Lttke’s,  Convent  Avenue  and  141st  Street. 

Robertson,  architect 250,000 

Church  of  the  Redeemer.  Park  Avenue  and 
82d  Street.  Wood,  architect 60,000 


Rutgers  Riverside  Church,  Boulevard  and  73d 

Street.  Robertson,  architect $120,000 

Purk,  Tenth  Avenue  and  86th  Street.  Kil- 

burn,  architect 90,000 

West  End  Chapel,  Tenth  Avenue  and  105lh 
Street.  Carrere  & Hastings,  architects..  . 70,000 

Allen  Street  Church,  Forsyth  Street.  J.  C. 

Cady  & Co.,  architects 40,000 

Calvary  Chapel,  Fifth  Avenue  and  116th 

Street-  Robertson,  architect 30,000 

Good-Will  Mission  Chapel,  E.  51st  Street 

Terhune,  architect 35,000 

Bethlehem  Mission  Chapel,  Bleecker  Street 

Warner,  architect 35,000 

New  York  Presbyterian  Church,  Seventh  Ave- 
nue and  128th  Street  Davis,  architect 60,000 


Rivington  Street  Church,  Rivington  Street. 

J.  C.  Cady  & Co.,  architects i 

Grace,  W.  104th  Street,  near  Ninth  Avenue. 

J.  C.  Cady  & Co.,  architects 

St.  Andrew’s,  W.  76th  Street,  near  Ninth  Ave- 
nue. J.  C.  Cady  & Co.,  architects 


Grace,  Park  Avenue  and  92d  Street.  Stent, 

architect 

First  German  Baptist  Church  of  Harlem,  E. 

118th  Street.  Kilburn,  architect 

Second  German  Baptist  Chnrch  of  New  York, 
W.  43d  Street.  Kilburn,  architect 


Unity,  Unitarian,  Lenox  Avenue  and  121st 

Street.  Atwood,  architect 

SL  James’s,  Lutheran,  Madison  Avenue  and 

73d  Street.  Potter,  architect 

Congregational  Church,  142d  Street.  Davie, 
architect 


Gospel  Tabernacle,  Eighth  Avenue,  near  44th 

Street.  Edleman  and  Smith,  architects 100,000 

Bohemian  Church,  E.  741  li  Street-  Robertson, 

architect 45,000 

Zichrou  Ephraim  Synagogue,  E.  67th  Street. 

Schneider  & Herter,  architects 120,000 

Bikur  Cliolim  Synagogue,  E 72d  Street. 

Schneider  & Herter,  architects 100,000 

Hamilton  Grange,  Dutch  Reformed,  W.  145th 

Street.  Wolte,  architect 30,000 

Mission  of  Good  Shepherd,  Biackwell's  Island. 

Withers,  architect 75,000 

Memorial  Chapel,  Cancer  Hospital,  Eighth 
Avenueand  105th Street.  Haight, architect . 50.000 

New  York  City  Mission,  Front  Street.  J.  C.  . 
Cady  <fc  Co.,  architects 35,000 


III  addition  to  this  catalogue  could  be  uumed 
several  frame  edifices,  small  and  temporary  struc- 
tures, and  unimportant  additions  or  alterations. 
And,  as  will  be  seen  at  once,  the  list  does  not  in- 
clude buildings  of  a religious  character  not  strict- 
ly speaking  places  of  worship,  as  for  example, 
the  splendid  building  of  the  Methodist  Book  Con- 
cern. Monasteries,  orphan  asylums,  hospitals, 
and  other  conventual  or  charitable  institutions 
are  not  reckoned,  except  in  special  cases  where 
the  church  feature  enters  and  is  predominant. 
One  is  troubled,  again,  to  decide  with  respect  to 
several  important  churches,  as,  for  instance,  the 
Mount  Morris  Baptist,  the  Calvary  Methodist,  and 
the  St.  Lawrence  Koinun  Catholic,  which  might 
claim  a place  in  a review  of  the  past  two  years, 
and  yet  of  right  scarcely  belong  to  the  period. 
And,  on  the  other  hand,  we  are  justified  in  in- 
cluding several  structures  that  are  not  yet  passed 
the  earliest  stage,  such  as  the  new  St.  Luke’s  and 
the  Lenox  Avenue  Unitarian. 

Tiie  most  rapid  survey  of  the  work  done  dur- 
ing the  two  years  will  bring  to  view  many  inter- 
esting facts.  The  prominent  one  is  the  marked 
tendency  to  swing  away  from  the  Gothic  into  the 
Romanesque  and  Renaissance  schools  of  archi- 
tecture. Of  the  new  churches,  scarcely  one  of 
importance  is  of  the  Gothic  order.  Of  the  vari- 
ous Roman  Catholic  churches  built  by  Mr.  Wil- 
liam Schickel,  one  of  the  leading  architects  in 
this  field,  that  of  St.  Lawrence  stands  almost 
alone  as  a representative  of  the  Gothic  style.  As 
a rule,  Mr.  Schickel’s  plans  are  in  the  Renaissance 
schools,  of  which  he  shows  a remarkable  example 
in  the  superb  new  chapel  for  the  convent  of  the 
Sacred  Heart,  one  of  the  finest  specimens  of  early 
Italian  Renaissance  to  be  seen  in  this  country. 
Herter  Brothers  hold  fast  to  tradition  in  their 
conventional  but  effective  plans  for  the  church 
of  St.  Joseph,  and  Renwick,  Aspinwall,  & Rus- 
sell adhere,  of  course,  to  the  principles  of  the 
pure  Gothic  in  the  treatment  of  St.  Patrick’s 
spires.  We  have  another  striking  example  of 
the  early  English  Gothic  in  the  church  of  All- 
Angels’.  This  is  one  of  the  most  effective  among 
the  group  of  new  churches  oil  the  west  side,  and 
worthily  represents  the  best  architectural  tradi- 
tions of  the  Anglican  Church. 

But  these  examples  are,  after  all,  only  the  ex- 
ceptions. Even  such  a loyal  churchman  as  Mr. 
W.  A.  Potter  confines  his  designs  to  the  Roman- 
esque. The  stately  St.  John’s  Chapel,  Hoiy 
Trinity,  and  the  Lutheran  church  of  St.  James 
are  ali  of  this  school.  And  in  explanation  of 
this  movement  Mr.  Potter  says,  iu  common  with 
his  professional  brethren,  that  the  change  from 
Gothic  to  the  Romanesque  grows  out  of  the  cir- 
cumstances of  our  climate  and  age.  Messrs. 
Cadv,  Haight,  Kilburn,  Currere,  and  others  bear 
testimony  to  the  same  effect.  They  agree  in  de- 
claring that  tlie  Gothic  requires  too  costly  deco- 
ration if  it  is  to  be  effective ; that  it  wastes  light, 
space,  and  heat,  involves  difficult  problems  in 
acoustics,  and  is  not  adapted  to  modern  ideas  of 
comfort  or  safety.  Hence  the  general  disposition 
to  turn  from  the  pointed  to  the  rounded  arch 
with  all  those  features  of  plainer  finish,  lower 
ceilings,  larger  lights,  und  the  like,  which  go  with 
tiic  change. 

Discussing  this  subject,  Mr.  Snook,  the  archi- 
tect of  All-Angels’,  said  to  the  writer  that,  while 
that  building  was  planned  iu  pure  early  Gothic, tie 
was  swinging  away  from  that  style,  and  in  the 
new  Tabernacle  which  his  firm  are  to  build  for 
Dr.  Tiiltnnge's  church  lie  should  use  the  Roman- 
esque. Renwick,  Aspinwall,  & Russell  have  tak- 
en a somewhat  similar  course  in  regard  to  the 
Roman  Catholic  church  of  All-Saints.  Mr.  Car- 
rtre,  of  the  firm  of  Carre  re  & Hustings,  the  ar- 
chitects of  the  West  End  Presbyterian  Church, 
is  a fervid  advocate  of  the  Renaissance.  As  the 
architect  of  the  famous  Hotel  Ponce  de  Leou  in 
San  Augustine,  Mr.  Carrere  speaks  witli  weight. 
He  says  that  he  should  as  well  think  of  arming 
a soldier  with  pike  and  cross-bow,  and  sending 
him  forth  to  battle,  as  to  provide  a nineteenth 
century  Christian  with  a Gothic  temple  of  wor- 
ship. The  Gothic  represents  medievalism,  and 
is  as  obsolete  as  chain-armor.  In  talking  with 
the  dozen  leading  architects  of  the  city  who  are 
busy  witli  important  ecclesiastical  work,  it  was 
significant  to  find  this  agreement  among  them 
that  the  Gothic  was  out  of  keeping  with  current 
needs  and  thought. 

Another  tendency  of  modern  architecture  in 
the  way  of  adapting  Historic  forms  to  contempo- 
rary requirements,  to  which  Mr.  Potter  called  the 
writer’s  attention,  is  the  disposition  to  build  a 
group  of  edifices  in  place  of  a single  structure. 
There  is  much  greater  attention  paid  than  for- 
merly to  parish  work,  which  is  reflected  arehi- 
tectutally  in  a complex  pile,  comprising  in  one 
composition  church,  chapel,  parsonage,  aud  other 
buildings,  calling  for  new  models  and  original 
ideas.  Instead  of  a simple  square  church  on  a 
corner,  with  a steeple  at  the  street  angle,  the  ar- 
chitect has  now  to  treat  a cluster  of  buildings  so 
as  to  produce  a harmonious  and  pleasing  effect. 
Here  is  an  evolution  of  the  social  side  of  church 
life  which  finds  embodiment  in  new  architectural 
expressions.  How  true  this  observation  is  may 
be  seen  by  any  student  of  the  new  churches,  anil 
nowhere  to  better  advantage,  perhaps,  than  . at 
Mr.  Potter’s  church  of  Holy  Trinity,  a group  that 
has  occasioned  much  criticism,  aud  yet  one  that 


is  based  on  sound  architectural  principles.  Oth-  unique  place  of  worship  in  New  York  lias 
er  examples  of  this  grouping  may  be  seen  at  constructed  out  of  this  famous  mansion. 
Cady’s  St.  Andrew’s  Methodist  Church,  Robert-  double  parlors  compose  the  audience-roo 
son’s  Rutgers  Riverside  Presbyterian  Church,  tiny  aliar  occupying  a portion  of  the  space  i 
Snook’s  All-Angels’  Episcopal  Church,  and  Poole’s  back  parlor.  The  old  dining-room  adjacent  si 
Church  of  the  Holy  Name  of  Jesus.  as  a robing-room.  Directly  overhead  are  tin 

To  speak  now  of  some  of  the  more  interesting  historic  bedrooms,  one  used  bv  Hamilton,  am 

and  salient  features  of  the  new  churches:  Ali-  other, the  guest-chamber, known  us  the  Wu>l 
Saints’  is  described  by  the  architects  to  bean  ex-  ton  room,  because  it  was  occupied  by  Wasl 
ample  of  Venetian  Gothic,  of  colored  brick  and  ton  whenever  he  visited  the  Grange.  The  h 

terra-cotta,  the  original  plans  calling  for  an  inte-  ing  is  cared  for  witli  great  pains,  and  its  sa 

rior  to  he  finished  in  the  same  materials.  The  as  one  of  the  most  interesting  of  Revolutio 
chapel  for  the  West  End  Presbyterian  Cliurcit  is  relics,  is  secure. 

in  the  Veuetian  Renaissance  style.  It  has  an  A number  of  mission  chapels  have  been  e 
outside  staircase  forming  a portico  with  stepping  ed  since  1888,  and  a costly  enterprise  in  this 
arches  of  white  marble  and  flanked  by  two  but-  was  authorized  by  the  recent  General  Convet 
tressed  turrets.  The  material  is  white  marble,  of  the  Episcopal  Church,  and  the  prclimi 
brick,  and  terra-cotta,  and  a rich  rose-window  steps  taken  toward  its  realization  at  an  earl) 
forms  the  central  motive.  The  interior  is  barrel-  in  the  future.  Of  buildings  actually  construi 
vaulted,  with  penetrations  and  domes,  through  the  most  interesting  perhaps  is  the  mission  cli 
which  the  light  is  admitted.  The  Park  Presby-  of  the  Good  Shepherd,  on  Black  well’s  Isl 
teriuii  Church  lias  a base  of  Belleville  (New  Jer-  erected  by  Mr.  F.  (’.Withers  out  of  funds  t< 
soy)  brown-stone,  the  walls  are  of  Long  Meadow  amount  of  $75,000  given  by  Mr.  George  I 
brown-stone,  and  the  trimmings  of  Lake  Sii|>e-  The  chapel  is  for  the  u»e  of  the  almshouse, 
rior  red-stone.  It  is  Romanesque  in  style,  aud  is  comprises  a main  audience-room,  with  a set 
distinguished  by  a massive  tower.  All-Angels’  capacity  of  41  Ml,  a lecture  or  reading  room,  a s 
Church,  as  already  mentioned,  is  one  of  the  most  for  the  clergy  in  charge,  and  a room  for  tin* 
striking  in  the  city.  Of  the  early  Gothic  type,  it  of  the  ladies  interested  in  the  work.  The  n 
suggests  in  its  solid  walis  and  embattled  towers  rial  is  of  granite  and  brick,  trimmed  with  U 
the  “church  militant."  The  edifice,  however,  is  vue  stone.  The  roof  is  open-timbered, and  t 
relieved  of  too  grim  an  aspect  by  elaborate  stone  is  a free  use  of  stained  glass,  producing  a i 
tracery  and  other  ornamentation.  A novel  inte-  pleasing  effect.  Another  interesting  mi.- 
rior  feature  will  be  seven  lamps  in  niches  in  the  structure  is  the  Rivington  Street  Methodist  C 
apse.  Carrying  out  the  suggestions  in  the  name  el,  built  by  Mr.  Cady. 

of  the  church,  the  diaper-work  decorations  and  Any  review  of  church  extension  in  New  1 
the  window-glass  will  be  instinct  with  angelic  during  the  past  two  years  would  be  inconi) 
heads.  This  edifice,  the  total  cost  of  which  will  without  a notice  of  the  steps  that  have  i 
not  be  less  than  $150,000,  is  a gift  to  the  par-  taken  looking  to  the  building  of  the  catiu 
ish  by  its  rector,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Hoffman,  a mail  of  church  of  St.  John  the  Divine.  An  admit 
large  fortune,  which  he  dedicates  to  works  of  site  has  been  acquired,  at  an  expense  of  $850, 
piety.  Christ  Cliurcit  is  an  example  of  the  pre-  on  the  elevated  plateau  between  Morningside 
vailing  Romanesque.  It  is  built  of  buff  brick  Riverside  parks.  Geographicallyv-it  is  near 
from  Columbus,  Ohio,  with  red  terra-cotta.  Its  centre  of  the  city,  and  it  is  located  in  a set 
form  is  transeptal,  with  aisles.  The  full  plans  that  promises  to  be  one  of  the  mo.-t  populous 
contemplate  a chapel  at  the  side  of  the  chancel,  at  the  same  time  select.  The  site  is  included  ii 
opening  into  both  chancel  and  transept.  area  desired  for  the  use  of  the  World’s  Fair; 

Some  of  the  most  interesting  examples  of  later  as  it  is  not  the  intention  to  build  the  catiu 
Gothic  are  the  Roman  Catholic  churches  coil-  for  several  years,  this  temporary  occupation  o 
structed  by  Mr.  Thomas  H.  Poole,  the  architect  land  presents  no  difficulties.  During  the  two  v 
of  the  College  of  St.  Francis  Xavier  in  West  Six-  a number  of  architects  have  submitted  plans 
tcetith  Street.  Of  this  group,  the  strikingly  general  competition,  and  out  of  those  offered, 
graceful  front  of  the  Church  of  Our  Ladv  of  were  chosen  for  elaboration  and  a second  coi 
Good  Counsel,  in  East  Ninetieth  Street,  should  be  tition.  All  of  these  were  Gothic,  but  it  does 
specially  mentioned.  The  style  is  that  of  the  follow  that  the  choice  is  now  restricted  to 
transition  period  from  decorated  to  early  perpen-  signs  of  this  school.  On  principles  of  mo* 
dicular,  and  the  material  of  a delicate  gray  mar-  church  architecture  already  stated,  aud  also 
ble.  The  Church  of  St.  Thomas  the  Apostle  is  cause  a second  Gothic  cathedral  in  New  1 
another  example  of  the  same  period,  but  less  might  seem  an  imitation,  or  at  any  rate  a r 
original  and  effective  in  treatment.  Mr.  Poole’s  of  St.  Patrick’s,  many  influential  persons  f 
Church  of  Our  Lady  of  the  Scapula  of  Mount  some  other  school.  The  trustees  as  vet  have 
Carmel  introduces  a novelty  in  that  it  is  tlie  first  settled  definitely  upon  any  fixed  plan,  the 
church  construction  of  iron  iu  this  city.  The  they  indicate  a preference  for  the  Gothic, 
structure  is  so  framed  that  when  the  permanent  Tims  it  may  be  seen  tlrat,  speaking  rou* 
edifice  shall  be  built  around  it,  it  can  be  taken  atid  including  tlie  purchase  of  the  cathedral 
apart  and  set  up  again  elsewhere.  This  idea  is  five  million  dollars  has  been  raised  and  ex  pel 
not  a novel  one,  being  in  use  to  some  extent  during  the  past  two  years  for  church  erectic 
abroad,  but  it  has  not  been  resorted  to  before  in  New  York  city.  This  immense  sum  lias 
New  York.  When  the  iron  skeleton  is  clothed  secured  in  a great  variety  of  ways — by  pr 
in  its  finishings,  the  spectator  would  not  dream  ly  individual  gifts,  by  tlie  effective  operatio 
that  the  main  construction  was  of  metal.  tlie  financial  machinery  of  tlie  Roman  Cat 

An  important  movement  in  church  building  in  Church,  by  local  enthusiasm,  enterprise,  and 

the  Episcopal  Church  involves  the  migration  of  erosity  among  the  Protestant  churches,  a 

St.  Luke’s  to  a far  uptown  site,  at  the  corner  of  where  necessary,  by  tlie  Church  Extension 

Convent  Avenue  and  141st  Street,  while  Trinity  mittees,  by  fairs,  and  all  sorts  of  ingenious  de 

Corporation  uses  its  Hudson  Street  property  for  for  loosening  reluctant  purse  strings.  Wlia 

a new  group  of  parisli  buildings.  It  is  intended  the  means,  the  result  is  impressive.  It  si 

to  erect  at  an  early  day  a costly  new  St.  Luke’s  from  the  pocket-book  argument,  to  which  i 

oil  the  ten  lots  recently  acquired,  and  meanwhile  days  much  weight  is  attached,  that  the  reli 

the  parish  uses  the  historic-11  Hamilton'Grange,”  sentiment  has  a strong  hold  on  the  heart  of 

which  it  lias  removed  to  its  land.  The  most  York.  Henry  R.  Elli 


NO  l’AKVENU  ABOUT  HIM 

POLICE  JUDGE.  “ It  seems,  Gabe,  that  you  have  been  here  a good  many  times  before—  t 
that  voti  are  an  i>M-tinier!" 

UNCLE  GABE.  “Yes,  Jedge,  I is.  I been  here  befo’,  an’  I ain't  givine  ter  put  myself 
de  lebbul  wid  dese  mushroom  niggers  an’  loafers  dat  come  here  to'  de  fust  time.” 
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THE  AZTEC  TREASURE-HOUSE. 

( Continued  from  f ront  page.) 
after  and  finding  of  tlie  great  treasure  that  was 
hidden,  in  a curiously  secret  place  among  the 
Mexican  mountains  more  than  a thousand  years 
ago,  by  Chaltzantzin,  the  third  of  the  Aztec 
kings. ' 

I.— FRAY  ANTONIO. 

Mv  heart  was  light  within  me  as  I stood  on  the 
steamer’s  deck  in  the  cool  gray  of  an  October 
morning,  and  saw  out  across  the  dark  green  sea 
and  the  dusky,  brownish  stretch  of  coast  country 
the  snow-crowned  peak  of  Orizaba  glinting  in  the 
first  rays  of  the  rising  sun.  And  presently,  as 
the  sun  rose  higher,  all  the  tropic  region  of  the 
coast  and  the  brown  walls  of  Vera  Cruz  and  of 
its  outpost  fort  of  San  Juan  de  Ulna  were  flood- 
ed with  brilliant  light — which  sudden  and  glori- 
ous outburst  of  radiant  splendor  seemed  to  me 
to  be  charged  with  a bright  promise  of  my  own 
success. 

And  still  lighter  was  my  heart,  a week  later, 
when  I found  myself  established  in  the  beautiful 
city  of  Morelia,  and  ready  to  begin  actively  the 
work  for  which  I had  been  preparing  myself — at 
first  unconsciously,  but  for  ten  years  past  con- 
sciously and  carefully — almost  all  my  life  long. 

Morelia,  I had  decided,  was  the  best  base  for 
the  operations  that  I was  about  to  undertake. 
My  main  purpose  was  to  search  for  the  remnants 
of  primitive  civilization  among  the  more  isolated 
of  the  native  Indian  tribes;  and  out  of  the  frag- 
ments thus  found,  pieced  together  with  what  more 
I could  glean  from  the  early  ecclesiastical  and 
civil  records,  to  recreate  so  far  as  this  was  pos- 
sible the  fabric  that  was  destroyed  by  the  Span- 
ish conquerors.  Nowhere  could  my  investiga- 
tions be  conducted  to  better  udvautage  than  in 
the  State  of  Michoacan  (of  which  state  the  city 
of  Morelia  is  the  capital)  and  in  the  adjacent 
State  ’of  Jalisco.  For  in  this  region  tribes  still 
exist  which  never  have  been  reduced  to  more  than 
nominal  subjection,  and  which  maintain  to  a great 
extent  their  primitive  customs  and  their  primitive 
faith,  though  curiously  mingling  with  this  latter 
many  Christian  observances.  Indeed,  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  Indians  of  these  parts  is  so  nota- 
ble that  the  proverb  “ Free  as  Jalisco  ” is  current 
throughout  Mexico.  Moreover,  Morelia  is  a city 
rich  in  ancient  records.  The  archives  of  the 
Franciscan  Province  that  has  its  centre  here  ex- 
tend back  to  the  year  1531 ; those  of  the  Bishop- 
ric of  Michoacan  to  the  year  153S ; and  those  of 
the  Colegio  de  San  Nicolas  to  the  year  1540; 
while  in  the  recently  founded  Museo  Michoacano 
already  has  been  collected  a rich  store  of  archico- 
logical  material.  In  a word,  there  was  no  place 
in  all  Mexico  where  my  studies  and  my  investiga- 
tions could  be  pursued  to  such  advantage  as  they 
could  be  pursued  here. 

From  a fellow  - archseologist  in  the  City  of 
Mexico  I brought  a letter  of  introduction  to  the 
director  of  the  Museo,  the  learned  Dr.  Nicolas 
Leon ; and  so  cordially  was  this  letter  worded, 
and  so  cordially  was  it  received,  that  within  the 
day  of  my  corning  into  that  strange  city  I 
found  myself  in  the  midst  of  friends.  At  once 
their  hearts  and  their  houses  were  opened  to  me, 
and  they  gave  me  with  a warm  enthusiasm  the 
benefit  of  Lheir  knowledge  and  of  their  active  as- 
sistance in  forwarding  the  work  that  I had  in 
hand. 

In  the  quiet  retirement  of  the  Museo  I opened 
to  that  one  of  its  members  to  whom  the  director 
especially  had  commended  me,  Don  Rafael  Mo- 
reno, the  purposes  which  I had  in  view,  and  the 
means  bv  which  I hoped  to  accomplish  them. 
“Surely,”  I said,  “among  the  free  Indians  in  the 
mountains  hereabouts  much  may  be  found — in 
customs,  in  tone  of  thought,  in  religion— that  has 
remained  unchanged  since  the  time  of  the  con- 
quest.” 

Don  Rafael  nodded.  “ Fray  Antonio  has  said 
as  much,”  he  observed,  thoughtfully. 

“And  as  your  own  distinguished  countryman, 
Sefior  Orozco  v Berra,  lias  pointed  out,”  I con- 
tinued, “ many  dark  places  in  primitive  history 
may  be  made  clear,  many  illusions  may  be  dis- 
pelled, and  many  deeply  interesting  truths  may 
be  gathered  by  one  who  will  go  among  these 
Indians,  lending  himself  to  their  mode  of  life,  and 
will  note  accurately  what  he  thus  learns  from 
sources  wholly  original.” 

“ Fray  Antonio  lias  professed  the  same  belief,” 
Don  Rafael  answered.  “ But  that  his  love  is 
greater  for  the  saving  of  heathen  souls  than  for 
tiie  advancement  of  antiquarian  knowledge,  he 
long  ago  would’  have  done  what  you  now  propose 
to  do.  He  has  done  much  toward  gathering  a 
portion  of  the  information  that  you  seek,  even 
as  it  is.” 

“And  who  is  this  Fray  Antonio,  senor?” 

“He  is  the  man  who  of  all  men  can  give  you 
the  wisest  help  at  this  present  time.  We  see  but 
little  of  him  hero  at  the  Museo,  though  he  is  one 
of  our  most  honored  members,  for  his  time  is  de- 
voted so  wholly  to  the  godly  work  to  which  he 
has  given  himself  that  but  little  remains  to  him 
to  use  in  other  ways.  He  is  a monk,  vowed  to 
the  rule  of  St.  Francis.  As  you  know,  since  the 
promulgation  of  the  Laws  of  the  Reform,  monks 
are  not  permitted  in  our  country  to  live  in  com- 
munities; but,  with  only  a few  exceptions,  the 
conventual  churches  which  have  not  been  secu- 
larized still  are  administered  hv  members  of  the 
religious  orders  to  which  they  formerly  belonged. 
Fray  Antonio  has  the  charge  of  the  church  of  San 
Francisco — over  by  the  market-place,  you  know 
— and  virtually  is  a parish  priest.  He  is  a re- 
ligious enthusiast.  In  Hod’s  service  he  gives 
himself  no  rest.  The  common  people  here,  since 
his  loving  labors  among  them  while  the  pestilence 
of  small-pox  raged,  reverently  believe  him  to  be 
a saint;  and  those  of  a higher  class,  who  know 
what,  heroic  work  he  did  in  that  dreadful  time, 
and  who  see  how  perfectly  his  life  conforms  to 
the  principles  which  he  professes,  and  how  like 
is  the  spirit  of  holiness  that  animates  him  to  that 


of  the  sainted  men  who  founded  the  order  to 
which  he  belongs,  arc  disposed  to  hold  a like 
opinion.  Truly,  it  is  by  the  especial  grace  of 
God  that  men  like  Fray  Antonio  are  permitted 
at  times  to  dwell  upon  this  sinful  earth.” 

Don  Rafael  spoke  with  a depth  of  feeling  and 
a reverence  of  tone  that  gave  to  his  strong  words 
still  greater  strength  and  deeper  meaning.  After 
a moment’s  pause,  he  resumed : “ But  that  which 
is  of  most  interest  to  you,  senor,  is  the  knowledge 
that  Fray  Antonio  has  gained  of  our  native  Ind- 
ians during  his  ministrations  among  them.  It  is 
the  dearest  wish  of  his  heart  to  carry  to  these 
heathen  souls  the  saving  grace  of  Christianity, 
and  for  the  accomplishment  of  this  good  purpose 
he  makes  many  journeys  into  the  mountains,  min- 
istering in  the  chapels  which  his  zeal  has  found- 
ed in  the  Indian  towns,  and  striving  earnestly  by 
his  preaching  of  Hod’s  word  to  bring  these  far- 
wandered  sheep  into  the  Christian  fold.  Very 
often  his  life  has  been  in  most  imminent  peril, 
for  the  idolatrous  priests  of  the  mountain  tribes 
hate  him  with  a most  bitter  hatred  because  of  the 
inroads  which  his  mild  creed  is  making  upon  the 
cruel  creed  which  they  uphold.  Yet  is  he  care- 
less of  the  danger  to  which  he  exposes  himself ; 
and  there  be  those  who  believe,  such  is  the  te- 
merity with  which  he  manifests  his  zeal,  that  he 
rather  seeks  than  shuns  a martyr’s  crown.” 

Again  Don  Rafael  paused,  and  again  was  it  evi- 
dent that  deep  feelings  moved  him  as  he  spoke  of 
the  holy  life  of  this  most  holy  man.  “You  will 
thus  understand,  sefior,”  he  went  on,  “ that  Fray 
Antonio  of  all  men  is  best  fitted  by  his  knowledge 
of  the  wavs  of  these  mountain  Indians  to  advise 
you  touching  your  going  among  them  and  study- 
ing them.  You  cannot  do  better  than  confer  with 
him  at  once.  It  is  but  a step  to  the  church  of 
San  Francisco.  Let  us  go.” 

What  Don  Rafael  had  said  had  opened  new 
horizons  to  me,  and  I was  stirred  by  strange  feel- 
ings as  we  passed  out  together  from  the  shady 
silence  of  the  house  into  the  bright  silence  of  the 
streets — for  Morelia  is  a quiet  city,  wherein  at  all 
times  is  gentleness  and  rest.  For  priests  in  gen- 
eral, and  for  Mexican  priests  in  particular,  I had 
entertained  always  a profound  contempt.  But 
now,  from  an  impartial  source,  I had  heard  of  a 
Mexican  priest  whose  life  springs  seemed  to  be 
the  soul-stirring  impulses  of  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury; who  was  devoted  in  soul  and  in  body  to 
the  service  of  God  and  of  his  fellow-men ; in 
whom,  in  a word,  the  seraphic  spirit  of  St.  Fran- 
cis of  Assisi  seemed  to  live  again.  But  by  this 
way  coming  to  such  tangible  evidence  of  the  sur- 
vival in  the  present  time  of  forces  which  were 
born  into  the  world  six  hundred  years  ago,  my 
thoughts  took  a natural  turn  to  my  own  especial 
interests ; and,  by  perhaps  not  over-strong  anal- 
ogy, I reasoned  that  if  this  monk  still  lived  so 
closely  to  the  letter  and  to  the  spirit  of  the  Rule 
that  St.  Francis,  six  centuries  back,  gave  to  his 
Order,  most  reasonably  might  I hope  to  find  still 
quick  something  of  the  life  that  was  in  full  vigor 
in  Mexico  only  a little  more  than  half  that  many 
centuries  ago. 

We  turned  off  from  the  Calle  Principal  by  the 
little  old  church  of  La  Cruz,  and  passed  onward 
across  the  market-place — where  buying  and  selling 
went  on  languidly,  and  where  a drowsy  hum  of 
talk  made  a rhythmic  setting  to  a scene  that  seem- 
ed to  my  unaccustomed  eyes  less  a bit  of  real  life 
than  a bit  lifted  bodily  from  an  opera.  Facing 
the  market-place  was  the  ancient  church  ; and  the 
change  was  a pleasant  one,  from  the  vivid  sun- 
light and  warmth  of  the  streets  to  its  cool,  shad- 
owy interior — where  the  only  sign  of  life  was  a 
single  old  woman,  her  head  muffled  in  her  rchozo , 
praying  her  way  along  the  Stations  of  the  Cross. 
For  more  than  two  hundred  and  fifty  years  had 
prayer  been  made  and  praise  been  offered  here ; 
and  as  I thought  of  the  many  generations  who 
here  had  ministered  and  worshipped — though 
evil  hearts  in  plenty,  no  doubt,  both  within  and 
without  the  chancel  there  had  been — it  seemed 
to  me  that  some  portion  of  the  subtle  essence  of 
all  the  soul-longings  for  heavenly  help  and  guid- 
ance that  here  had  been  breathed  forth,  by  men 
and  women  truly  struggling  against  the  sinful 
forces  at  work  in  the  world,  had  entered  into  the 
very  fabric  of  that  ancient  church,  and  so  had 
sanctified  it. 

We  crossed  to  the  eastern  end  of  the  church, 
where  was  a low  doorway,  closed  by  a heavy 
wooden  door  that  was  studded  with  rough  iron 
nails  and  ornamented  with  rudely  finished  iron- 
work ; pushing  which  door  open  briskly,  as  one 
having  the  assured  right  of  entry  there,  Don 
Rafael  courteously  stood  aside  and  motioned  to 
me  to  enter  the  sacristy. 

From  the  shadowy  church  I passed  at  a step 
into  a small  vaulted  room  brilliant  with  the  sun- 
light that  poured  into  it  through  a broad  window 
that  faced  the  south.  Just  where  this  flood  of 
sunshine  fell  upon  the  flagged  floor,  rising  from 
a base  of  stone  steps  built  up  in  pyramidal  form, 
was  a large  cross  of  some  dark  wood,  on  which 
was  the  life-size  figure  of  the  crucified  Christ; 
and  there,  on  the  bare  stone  pavement  before  this 
emblem  of  his  faith,  his  face,  on  which  the  sun- 
light fell  full,  turned  upward  toward  the  holy 
image,  and  his  arms  raised  in  supplication,  clad 
in  his  Franciscan  habit  of  which  the  hood 
had  fallen  back,  knelt  Fray  Antonio;  and  upon 
his  pale  purely  holy  face  that  the  rich  sunlight 
glorified  was  an  expression  so  seraphic,  so  en- 
tranced, that  it  seemed  us  though  to  his  fervent 
gaze  the  very  gates  of  heaven  must  be  open,  and 
all  the  splendors  and  glories  and  majesties  of 
paradise  revealed. 

It  is  as  I thus  first  saw  Fray  Antonio — verily  a 
saint  kneeling  before  the  cross — that  I strive  to 
think  of  him  always.  Yet  even  when  that  other 
and  darker,  but  surely  more  glorious,  picture  of 
him  rises  before  my  mind  I am  not  disconsolate; 
for  at  such  times  the  thought  possesses  me — 
coming  to  me  clearly  and  vehemently,  as  though 
from  a strongly  impelled  force  without  myself — 
that  what  he  prayed  for  at  the  moment  when  I 


beheld  him  was  that  which  God  granted  to  him 
in  the  end. 

Some  men  being  thus  broken  in  upon  while  in 
the  very  act  of  communing  with  Heaven  would 
have  been  distressed  and  ill  at  ease — as  I assured- 
ly was,  because  I had  so  interrupted  him.  But  to 
Fray  Antonio,  ns  I truly  believe,  communion  with 
Heaven  was  so  entirely  a part  of  his  daily  life  that 
our  sudden  entry  in  no  wise  ruffled  him.  After  a 
moment,  that  he  might  recall  his  thoughts  within 
himself  and  so  to  earth  again,  he  arose  from  his 
knees,  and  with  a grave,  simple  grace  came  for- 
ward to  greet  us.  He  was  not  more  than  cight- 
und-twenty  years  old,  and  he  was  slightly  built 
and  thin — not  emaciated,  but  lean  with  the  whole- 
some leanness  of  one  who  strove  to  keep  his  body 
in  the  careful  order  of  a machine  of  which  much 
work  was  required.  His  face  still  had  in  it  the  soft 
roundness  and  tenderness  of  youth,  that  accorded 
well  with  its  expression  of  gracious  sweetness; 
but  there  was  a firmness  about  the  fine,  strong 
chin,  and  in  the  set  of  the  delicate  lips,  that  showed 
a reserve  of  masterful  strength.  And  most  of 
all  did  this  strength  shine  forth  from  his  eyes ; 
which  truly,  though  at  this  first  sight  of  him  I did 
not  perceive  it  fully,  were  the  most  wonderful  eves 
that  ever  I have  seen.  As  I then  beheld  them  I 
thought  them  black ; but  they  really  were  a dark 
blue,  and  so  were  in  keeping  with  his  fair  skin  and 
hair.  Yet  that  which  gave  them  so  strong  an  in- 
dividuality was  less  their  changing  color  than  the 
marvellous  way  in  which  their  expression  changed 
with  every  change  of  feeling  of  the  soul  that  ani- 
mated them.  When  I first  saw  them,  turned  up 
toward  heaven,  they  seemed  to  speak  a heavenly 
language  full  of  love ; and  when  I saw  them  last, 
stern,  but  shining  with  the  exultant  light  of  joy 
triumphant,  they  fairly  hurled  the  wrath  of  out- 
raged Heaven  against  the  conquered  powers  of 
hell.  And  I can  give  no  adequate  conception  of 
the  love  that  shone  forth  from  them  when  pitying 
sympathy  for  human  sorrow,  or  even  for  the  pain 
which  brute  beasts  suffered,  touched  that  most 
tender  heart  for  which  they  spoke  in  tones  richer 
and  fuller  than  the  tones  of  words. 

Don  Rafael,  standing  without  the  door  that  he 
had  opened  in  order  that  I might  precede  him, 
did  not  perceive  that  we  had  interrupted  Fray 
Antonio  in  his  prayers;  and  began,  therefore, in 
the  lively  manner  natural  to  him,  when  I had 
been  in  due  form  presented  as  an  American 
archseologist  come  to  Mexico  to  pursue  my  stu- 
dies of  its  primitive  inhabitants,  to  commend 
the  undertaking  that  I hud  in  hand,  and  to  ask 
of  Fray  Antonio  the  aid  in  prosecuting  it  that  he 
so  well  could  give. 

Perhaps  it  was  that  Fray  Antonio  understood 
how  wholly  my  heart  already  had  gone  out  to 
him — assuredly,  later,  there  was  such  close  sym- 
pathy between  us  that  our  thoughts  would  go 
and  come  to  each  other  without  need  for  words — • 
and  so  was  disposed  in  some  instinctive  way  to 
join  his  purposes  with  mine;  but,  be  this  as  it 
may,  before  Don  Rafael  well  could  finish  the  ex- 
planation of  my  wishes,  Fray  Antonio  had  com- 
prehended what  I desired,  and  had  promised  to 
give  me  his  uid. 

“ The  senor  already  has  a book-knowledge  of 
our  native  tongues.  That  is  well.  The  speak- 
ing knowledge  will  come  eusily.  He  shall  have 
the  boy  Pablo  for  his  servant.  A good  boy  is 
Pablo.  With  him  he  can  talk  in  the  Nahua  dia- 
lect— which  is  the  most  important,  for  it  is  sprung 
most  directly  from  the  ancient  stock.  And  I 
will  arrange  that  the  senor  shall  live  for  a time 
in  the  mountains — it  will  be  a hard  life,  I fear — 
at  Santa  Maria  and  at  San  Andres,  in  which  vil- 
lages he  can  gain  a mouth  mastery  of  the  Otorai 
and  Taraseau  dialects.  A little  time  must  be 
given  to  all  this — some  months,  no  doubt.  But 
the  senor,  who  already  has  studied  through  ten 
years,  will  understand  the  needfulness  of  this 
short  discipline.  To  a true  student,  study  in 
itself  is  a delight — still  more  that  study  which 
makes  the  realization  of  a long-cherished  purpose 
possible.  The  senor,  I know,  reads  Spanish,  since 
so  perfectly  he  speaks  it  ” — this  with  a gracious 
movement  of  the  hands  and  a courteous  inclina- 
tion of  the  body  that  enhanced  the  value  of  the 
compliment — “ but  does  the  sefior  read  with  ease 
our  ancient  Spanish  script  V” 

“I  have  never  attempted  it,”  I answered. 
“ But  as  I can  read  easily  the  old  printed  Span- 
ish, I suppose,”  I added,  a little  airily,  “that  I 
shall  have  no  great  difficulty  in  reading  the  old 
scrijjt  also.” 

Fray  Antonio  smiled  a little  as  he  glanced  at 
Don  Rafael,  who  smiled  also,  and  as  he  turned 
out  his  hands,  answered  : “ Perhaps.  But  it  is 
not  quite  the  same  as  print,  as  the  senor  will 
know  when  he  tries.  But  it  makes  no  difference ; 
for  what  is  most  interesting  in  our  archives  I 
shall  be  glad — and  so  also  will  be  Don  Rafael — 
to  aid  him  in  reading. 

“ You  must  know,  senor,”  he  went  on,  drop- 
ping his  formal  mode  of  address  as  his  interest 
in  the  subject  augmented,  and  as  his  feeling  tow- 
ard me  grew  warmer,  “ that  many  precious  docu- 
ments are  here  preserved.  So  early  as  the  year 
I53ti  this  western  region  was  erected  into  a Cus- 
todia  distinct  from  the  Province  of  the  Santo 
Evangelio  of  Mexico;  and  from  that  time  onward 
letters  and  reports  relating  to  the  work  done  by 
the  missionaries  of  our  Order  among  the  heathen 
have  been  here  received.  In  truth,  I doubt  not 
that  many  historic  treasures  are  hidden  here.  In 
modern  times,  during  the  last  hundred  years  or 
more,  but  little  thought  has  been  given  to  the 
care  of  these  old  papers — which  are  so  precious 
to  such  as  Don  Rafael  and  yourself  because  of 
their  antiquarian  value,  and  which  are  still  more 
precious  to  me  because  they  tell  of  the  sowing 
among  the  heathen  of  the  seed  of  God’s  own 
Word.  It  is  probable  that  they  have  not  been 
at  all  examined  into  since  our  learned  brothers 
Pablo  de  Beaumont  and  Alonzo  de  la  Rea  were 
busy  with  the  writing  of  their  chronicles  of  this 
Province — and  the  labors  of  these  brothers  ended 
more  than  two  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago.  In 
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the  little  time  that  I myself  can  give  to  such 
matters  I already  have  found  many  manuscripts 
which  cast  new  and  curious  light  upon  the  strange 
people  who  dwelt  here  in  Mexico  before  the  Span- 
iards came.  Some  of  these  1 will  send  for  your 
examination,  for  they  will  prepare  you  for  the 
work  you  have  in  contemplation  by  giving  you 
useful  knowledge  of  primitive  modes  of  life  and 
tones  of  faith  and  phases  of  thought.  And  while 
you  are  in  the  mountains,  at  Santa  Marta  and  San 
Andres,  I will  make  further  searches  in  our  ar- 
chives ; and  what  I find  you  shall  see  upon  your 
return. 

“ With  your  permission,  seftores,  I must  now 
go  about  my  work.  Don  Rafael  knows  that  I 
am  much  too  ready  to  forget  my  work  in  talk  of 
ancient  matters.  It  is  a weakness  with  me — tbia 
love  for  the  study  of  antiquity — that  I struggle 
against,  but  that  seems  rather  to  increase  upon 
me  than  to  be  overcome.  This  afternoon,  sefior, 
I will  send  a few  of  the  ancient  manuscripts  to 
you.  And  so — until  we  meet  agaiu." 

1I.-THE  CACIQUE’S  SECRET. 

Fray  Antonio  punctually  fulfilled  his  promise  in 
regard  to  the  manuscripts,  and  I had  but  to  glance 
at  them  in  order  to  understand  the  smile  that  he 
had  interchanged  with  Don  Rafael  when  I so 
airily  had  expressed  my  confidence  in  my  ability 
to  read  them.  To  say  that  I more  easily  could 
read  Hebrew  is  not  to  the  purpose,  for  I can  read 
Hebrew  very  well.  But  it  is  precisely  to  the  pur- 
pose to  say  that  I could  not  read  them  at  all  ! 
What  w ith  the  curious,  involved  formation  of  the 
several  letters,  the  extraordinary  abbreviations, 
the  antique  spelling,  the  strange  forms  of  expres- 
sion, and  the  use  of  obsolete  words,  I could  not 
make  sense  of  so  much  as  a single  line.  Yet 
when,  being  forced  into  inglorious  surrender,  I 
carried  the  manuscripts  to  the  Museo,  and  ap- 
pealed to  Don  Rafael  for  assistance,  he  read  to 
me  in  fluent  Spanish  all  that  I had  found  so  ut- 
terly incomprehensible.  “ It  is  only  a knack,” 
he  explained.  “A  little  time  and  patience  are 
required  at  first,  but  then  all  comes  easily.”  But 
Don  Rafael  did  here  injustice  to  his  own  scholar- 
ship. More  than  a little  time  and  patience  have 
I since  given  to  the  study  of  ancient  Spanish 
script,  and  I am  even  yet  very  far  from  being  an 
expert  in  the  reading  of  it. 

In  regaixl  to  the  other  promise  that  Fray  An- 
tonio made  me — that  he  would  send  me  a servant 
who  also  would  serve  as  a practical  instructor  in 
the  Nahua,  or  Aztec,  dialect — he  was  equally 
punctual.  While  I was  taking,  in  my  bedroom, 
my  first  breakfast  of  bread  and  coffee  the  morn- 
ing following  my  visit  to  the  church  of  San  F’ran- 
cisco,  I heard  a faint  sound  of  music ; but  whether 
it  was  loud  music  at  a distance  or  very  soft  music 
near  at  hand  I could  not  tell.  Presently  I per- 
ceived that  the  musician  was  feeling  about  among 
the  notes  for  the  sabre  song  from  La  Grande 
Dnehaue — selections  from  which  semi-obsolete 
opera,  as  I then  remembered,  had  been  played  by 
the  military  band  on  the  plaza  the  evening  before. 
Gradually  the  playing  grew  more  assured;  until 
it  ended  in  an  accurate  and  spirited  rendering  of 
the  air.  With  this  triumph,  the  volume  of  the 
sound  increased  greatly;  and  from  its  tones  I in- 
ferred that  the  instrument  was  a concertina,  and 
that  whoever  played  it  was  in  the  inner  court- 
yard of  the  hotel.  Suddenly,  in  the  midst  of  the 
music,  there  sounded — and  this  sound  unmistaka- 
bly came  from  the  hotel  court-yard — the  prodigious 
braying  of  an  ass ; and  accompanying  this  came 
the  soft  sound  of  bare  feet  hurrying  away  down 
the  passage  from  near  my  door. 

I opened  the  door  and  looked  out,  but  the 
passage  was  empty.  The  gallery  overlooked  the 
court-yard,  and  stepping  to  the  edge  of  the  low 
stone  railing,  I beheld  a sight  that  I never  recall 
without  a feeling  of  warm  tenderness.  Almost 
directly  beneath  me  stood  a small  gray  ass,  a 
very  delicately  shaped  and  perfect  little  animal, 
with  a coat  of  most  extraordinary  length  and 
fuzziness,  and  with  ears  of  a truly  prodigious 
size.  His  head  w‘as  raised,  and  his  great  ears 
were  pricked  forward  in  a fashion  which  indicated 
that  he  was  most  intently  listening;  and  upon 
his  face  was  au  expression  of  such  benevolent 
sweetness,  joined  to  such  thoughtfulness  and 
meditative  wisdom,  that  in  my  heart  (which  is 
very  open  to  affection  for  his  gentle  kind)  there 
sprung  up  in  a moment  a real  love  for  him. 
Suddenly  he  lowered  his  head,  and  turned  eagerly 
his  regard  toward  the  corner  of  the  court-yard 
where  descended  the  stairway  from  the  gallery 
on  which  I stood  ; and  from  this  quarter  came 
toward  him  a smiling,  pleasant-faced  Indian  lad 
of  eighteen  or  twenty  years  old,  whose  dress  was 
a cotton  shirt  and  cotton  trousers,  whose  feet 
were  bare,  and  on  whose  head  was  a battered  hat 
of  straw.  And  as  the  ass  saw  the  bov,  he  strain- 
ed at  the  cord  that  tethered  him  and  gave  another 
mighty  bray. 

“Dost  thou  call  me,  Wise  One?"  said  the  boy. 
speaking  in  Spanish.  “ Truly  this  Sefior  Ameri- 
cano is  a lazy  sefior,  that  he  rises  so  late,  and 
keeps  us  wuiting  for  his  coming  so  long.  But 
patience,  Wise  One.  The  Padre  says  that  ho  is 
a good  gentleman,  in  whose  service  we  shall  be 
treated  as  though  we  were  kings.  No  doubt  I 
now  can  buy  my  rain-coat.  And  as  for  thou. 
Wise  One — thou  shalt  have  beans !” 

And  being  by  this  time  come  to  the  ass,  the 
boy  enfolded  in  his  arms  the  creature’s  fuzzy 
head  and  gently  stroked  its  preternaturally  long 
ears.  And  the  ass,  for  its  part,  responded  to  the 
caress  by  rubbing  its  head  against  the  boy’s 
breast  and  by  most  energetically  twitching  its 
scrag  of  a tail.  Thus  for  a little  time  these 
friends  manifested  for  each  other  their  affection ; 
and  then  the  boy  seated  himself  on  the  pavement 
beside  the  ass  and  drew  forth  from  his  pocket 
a large  mouth-organ — on  which  he  went  to  work 
with  such  a will  that  all  the  court-yard  rang 
with  the  strains  of  Offenbach’s  music. 

It  was  plain  from  what  he  had  said  that  this 
was  the  boy  whom  Fray  Antonio  had  promised  to 
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send  to  me ; and  notwithstanding  his  uncompli- 
mentary comments  upon  my  laziness,  I had  taken 
already  a strong  liking  to  him.  I waited  until 
he  had  played  through  the  sabre  song  again — to 
which,  as  it  seemed  to  me,  the  ass  listened  with  a 
slightly  critical  yet  pleased  attention — and  then 
I hailed  him. 

“The  lazy  Seiior  Americano  is  awake  at  last, 
Pablo,”  I called.  “ Come  up  hither,  and  we  will 
talk  about  the  buying  of  thy  rain-coat,  and  about 
the  buying  of  the  Wise  One’s  beaus.” 

' The  boy  jumped  up  as  though  a spring  had 
been  let  loose  beneath  him,  and  his  shame  and 
confusion  were  so  great  that  I was  sorry  enough 
that  I had  made  my  little  joke  upon  him. 

“ It  is  all  right,  my  child,”  I said,  quickly,  and 
with  all  the  kindness  that  I could  put  into  my 
tones.  “ Thou  wert  talking  to  the  Wise  One,  not 
to  me — and  I have  forgotten  all  that  I heard. 
Thou  art  come  from  Fray  Antonio?” 

“Yes,  seiior,”  he  answered;  and  as  he  saw  by 
my  smiling  that  no  harm  had  been  done,  he  also 
smiled ; and  so  honest  and  kindly  was  the  lad’s 
face  that  I liked  him  more  and  more. 

“ Patience  for  yet  a little  longer,  Wise  One,” 
he  said,  turning  to  the  ass,  who  gravely  wagged 
his  ears  in  answer.  And  then  the  boy  came  up 
the  stair  to  the  gallery,  and  so  we  went  to  my 
room  that  I might  have  talk  with  him. 

It  was  not  much  that  Pablo  had  to  tell  about 
himself.  He  was  a Guadalajara  lad,  born  in  the 
Indian  suburb  of  Mexicalcingo— as  his  musical 
taste  might  have  told  me  had  I known  more  of 
Mexico — who  had  drifted  out  into  the  world  to 
seek  his  fortune.  His  capital  was  the  ass — so 
wise  an  ass  that  he  had  named  him  El  Sabio. 
“He  knows  each  word  that  I speak  to  him, 
senor,”  said  Pablo,  earnestly.  “ And  when  he 
hears,  even  a long  way  off,  the  music  that  I make 
upon  the  little  instrument,  he  knows  that  it  is 
from  me  the  music  comes,  and  calls  to  me.  And 
he  loves  me,  seiior,  as  though  he  were  my  brother ; 
and  he  knows  that  with  the  same  tenderness  I 
also  love  him.  It  was  the  good  Padre  who  gave 
him  to  me.  God  rest  and  bless  him  always!” 
This  pious  wish,  I inferred,  related  not  to  the  ass 
but  to  Fray  Antonio. 

“And  how  dost  thou  live,  Pablo?”  I asked. 

“By  bringing  water  from  the  Spring  of  the 
Holy  Children,  seiior.  It  is  two  leagues  away, 
the  Ojo  de  los  Santos  Ninos,  and  El  Sabio  and  I 
make  thither  two  journeys  daily.  We  bring  back 
each  time  four  jars  of  water,  which  we  sell  here 
in  the  city — for  it  is  very  good,  sweet  water — at 
three  llacos  the  jar.  You  see,  I make  a great  deal 
of  money,  seiior — three  reales  a day ! If  it  were 
not  for  one  single  thing,  I should  soon  be  rich.” 

That  riches  could  be  acquired  rapidly  on  a ba- 
sis of  about  twenty-seven  cents,  in  our  currency,  a 
day  struck  me  as  a novel  notion.  But  I inquired, 
gravely:  “And  this  one  thing  that  hinders  thee 
from  getting  rich,  Pablo,  what  is  it  ?” 

“ It  is  that  I eat  so  much,  senor,”  Pablo  an- 
swered, ruefully.  “ Truly,  it  seems  as  though  this 
belly  of  mine  never  could  be  filled.  I try  valiant- 
ly to  eat  little  and  so  to  save  ray  money.  But 
my  belly  cries  out  for  more  and  yet  more  food — 
and  so  my  money  goes.  Although  I make  so 
much,  I can  scarcely  save  a medio  in  a whole 
week,  when  what  El  Sabio  must  have  and  what  I 
must  have  is  paid  for.  And  I am  trying  so  hard 
to  save  just  now,  for  before  the  next  rainy  season 
comes  I want  to  own  a rain-coat.  But  for  a good 
one  I must  pay  seven  reales.  The  price  is  vast.” 

“What  is  a rain-coat,  Pablo  ?” 

“ The  seftor  does  not  know  ? That  is  strange. 
It  is  a coat  woven  of  palm  leaves,  so  that  all  over 
one  it  is  as  a thatch  that  the  rain  cannot  come 
through.  What  I was  saying  just-  now  to  El 
Sabio — ” Pablo  stopped  suddenly,  and  turned 
aside  from  me  in  a shamefaced  way,  as  he  re- 
membered what  he  also  had  said  to  El  Sabio 


about  my  laziness. 

“ — Was  that  out  of  the  wages  I am  to  pay  thee 
thou  canst  save  enough  money  to  buy  thy  coat 
with,”  I said,  quickly,  wishing  to  rid  him  of  his 
confusion.  And  then  we  fell  to  talking  of  what 
these  wages  should  be,  and  of  how  lie  was  to 
help  me  to  gain  a speaking  knowledge  of  his  na- 
tive tongue — for  so  far  we  had  spoken  Spanish 
together — and  of  what  in  general  would  be  his 
duties  as  my  servant.  That  El  Sabio  could  be 
anything  but  a part  of  the  contract  seemed  nev- 
er to  cross  Pablo’s  mind ; and  so  presently  our 
terms  were  concluded,  and  I found  myself  occu- 
pying the  responsible  relation  of  master  to  a 
mouth-organ  playing  boy  and  an  extraordinarily 
wise  ass.  It  was  arranged  that  both  of  these 
dependents  of  mine  should  accompany  me  in  my 
expedition  to  the  Indian  villages;  and  to  clinch 
our  bargain  I gave  Pablo  the  seven  reales  where- 
with to  buy  his  rain-coat  on  the  spot. 

I was  a little  surprised,  two  days  later,  when 
we  started  from  Morelia  on  our  journey  into  the 
mountains  to  the  westward,  to  find  that  Pablo  had 
not  brought  his  much-desired  garment;  though,  to 
be  sure,  as  the  rainy  season  still  was  a long  way 
off,  there  was  no  need  for  it.  He  hesitated  a lit- 
tle when  I questioned  him  about  it,  and  then,  in 
a very  apologetic  tone,  said : “ Perhaps  the  seiior 
will  forgive  me  for  doing  so  ill  with  his  money. 
But  indeed  I could  not  help  it.  There  is  an  old 
man,  his  name  is  Juan,  senor,  who  has  been  very 
good  to  me  many  times.  He  lias  given  me  things 
to  put  into  this  wretchedly  big  belly  of  mine ; and 
when  I broke  one  of  my  jars  he  lent  me  the  mon- 
ey to  buy  another  with,  and  would  take  from  me 
again  only  what  the  jar  cost  and  no  more.  Just 
now  this  old  man  is  sick — it  is  rheumatism,  seiior 
— and  he  has  no  money  at  all,  and  he  and  his 
wife  have  not  much  to  eat,  and  I know  what  pain 
that  is.  And  so — and  so — Will  the  seftor  for- 
give me  ? I do  not  need  the  rain-coat  now,  the 
senor  understands.  And  so  I gave  Juan  the  sev- 
en reales , which  he  will  pay  me  when  he  gets  well 
and  works  again  ; and  should  he  die  and  not  pay 
me — Does  the  seftor  know  what  I have  been 
thinking?  It  is  that  rain-coats  really  are  not 
very  needful  things,  after  all.  Without  them  one 


gets  wet,  it  is  true ; but  then  one  soon  gets  dry 
again.  But  truly  ” — and  there  was  a sudden 
catchiug  in  Pablo’s  throat  that  was  very  like  a 
sob — “ truly  I did  want  one.” 

When  Pablo  had  told  this  little  story,  I did 
not  wonder  at  the  esteem  in  which  Fray  Antonio 
held  him ; and  from  that  time  onward  he  had 
a very  warm  place  in  my  heart.  And  I may  say 
that  but  for  his  too  great  devotion  to  his  mouth- 
organ  — for  that  boy  never  could  hear  a new 
tune  but  that  he  needs  must  go  at  once  to  practis- 
ing it  upon  his  beloved  “ instrumentito"  until  he 
had  mastered  it — he  was  the  best  servant  that 
man  ever  had.  And  within  his  gentle  nature  was 
a core  of  very  gallant  fearlessness.  In  the  times 
of  danger  which  we  shared  together  later,  ex- 
cepting only  Rayburn,  not  one  of  us  stood  face 
to  face  and  foot  to  foot  with  death  with  a steadier 
or  a calmer  bravery;  for  in  all  his  composition 
there  did  not  seem  to  be  one  single  fibre  that  could 
be  made  to  thrill  in  unison  with  fear.  Of  his 
qualities  as  a servant  I had  a good  trial  during 
the  two  months  that  we  were  together  in  the 
' mountains — in  which  time  I got  enough  working 
knowledge  of  the  Indian  dialects  to  make  effective 
the  knowledge  that  I had  gained  from  books — 
and  I was  amazed  by  the  quickness  that  he  man- 
ifested in  apprehending  and  in  supplying  my 
wants  and  in  understanding  my  ways. 

As  to  making  any  serious  study  of  Indian  cus- 
toms— save  only  those  of  the  most  open  and 
well-known  sort — in  this  short  time,  I soon  per- 
ceived that  the  case  was  quite  hopeless.  Com- 
ing from  Fray  Antonio,  whose  benevolent  minis- 
trations among  them  had  won  their  friendship, 
the  Indians  treated  me  with  a great  respect  and 
showed  me  every  kindness.  But  I presently  be- 
gan to  suspect,  and  this  later  grew  to  be  convic- 
tion, that  because  my  credentials  came  from  a 
Christian  priest  I was  thrust  away  all  the  more 
resolutely  from  knowledge  of  their  inner  life. 
What  I then  began  to  learn,  and  what  I learned 
more  fully  later,  convinced  me  that  these  Indians 
curiously  veneered  with  Christian  practices  their 
native  heathen  faith : manifesting  a certain  super- 
stitious reverence  for  the  Christian  rites  and  cer- 
emonies, yet  giving  sincere  worship  only  to  their 
heathen  gods.  It  was  something  to  have  arrived 
at  this  odd  discovery,  but  it  tended  only  to  show 
roe  how  difficult  was  the  task  that  I had  set  my- 
self of  prying  into  the  secrets  of  the  Indians'  in- 
ner life. 

Indeed,  but  for  an  accident,  I should  have  re- 
turned to  Morelia  no  wiser,  practically,  than  when 
I left  it.  But  by  that  turn  of  chance,  fortune 
most  wonderfully  favored  me,  and  with  far-reach- 
ing consequences.  It  was  on  the  last  afternoon 
of  my  stay  in  the  village  of  Santa  Maria;  and  the 
beginning  of  my  good-luck  was  that  I succeeded 
in  walking  out  upon  the  mountain-side  alone. 
My  walk  had  a decided  purpose  in  it,  for  each 
time  that  1 had  tried  to  go  in  this  direction  one 
or  another  of  the  Indians  had  been  quickly  upon 
my  neeis  *.ith  some  civil  excuse,  about  the  dan- 
ger of  falling  among  ih«  rocks,  for  leading  me 
another  way.  How  I thus  succeeded,  at  last,  in 
escaping  from  so  many  watchful  eyes  1 >. -Minot 
say ; but  luck  was  with  me,  and  I went  on  undis- 
turbed. The  sharply  sloping  mountain-side,  very 
wild  and  rugged,  was  strewn  with  great  fragments 
of  rock,  which  had  fallen  from  the  heights  above; 
and  which,  lying  there  for  ages  beneath  the  trees, 
had  come  to  be  moss-grown  and  half  hidden  by 
bushes  and  fallen  leaves.  In  the  dim  light  that 
filtered  through  the  branches,  walking  in  so  un- 
certain a place  was  attended  with  a good  deal  of 
danger ; for  not  only  was  there  a likelihood  of 
falls  leading  to  broken  legs,  but  broken  necks 
also  were  an  easy  possibility  by  the  chance  of  a 
slip  upon  the  mossy  edge  of  one  or  another  of 
the  many  ledges,  followed  by  a spin  through  the 
air  ending  suddenly  upon  the  jagged  rocks  below. 
Indeed,  so  ticklish  did  I find  my  way  that  I began 
to  think  that  the  Indians  had  spoken  no  more 
than  the  simple  truth  in  warning  me  against 
such  dangers,  and  that  I had  better  turn  again 
while  light  remained  to  bring  me  back  in  safety. 
And  just  as  I had  reached  this  wise  conclusion 
my  feet  slid  suddenly  from  under  me  on  the  very 
edge  of  one  of  the  ledges,  and  over  I went  into 
the  depth  below. 

Fortunately  I fell  not  more  than  a dozen  feet 
or  so,  and  my  fall  was  broken  by  a friendly  bed 
of  leaves  and  moss.  When  I got  to  my  feet 
again,  in  a moment,  I found  myself  in  a narrow 
cleft  in  the  rocks ; and  I was  surprised  to  see  that 
through  this  cleft  ran  a well-worn  path.  All 
thought  of  the  danger  that  I had  just  escaped 
from  so  narrowly  was  banished  from  my  mind 
instantly  as  I made  this  discovery;  and  full  of 
the  exciting  hope  that  I was  about  to  find  some- 
thing which  the  Indians  most  earnestly  desired 
to  conceal,  I went  rapidly  and  easily  onward  in 
the  direction  that  I had  been  pressing  toward 
with  so  much  difficulty  along  the  rocky  mountain- 
side. The  course  of  this  sunken  path,  I soon 
perceived,  was  partly  natural  and  partly  artificial. 
It  went  on  through  clefts  such  as  the  one  that  I 
had  fallen  into,  and  through  devious  wavs  where 
the  fragments  of  fallen  rock,  some  of  them  great 
masses  weighing  many  tons,  had  been  piled  upon 
each  other  in  most  natural  confusion,  so  as  to  leave 
a narrow  passage  in  their  depths.  And  all  this 
had  been  done  in  a long  past  time,  for  the  rocks 
were  thickly  coated  with  moss;  and  in  one  place, 
where  a watercourse  crossed  the  path,  were 
smoothed  by  water  in  a wav  that  only  centuries 
could  have  accomplished.  So  cleverly  was  the 
concealment  effected,  the  way  so  narrow  and 
so  irregular,  that  I verily  believe  an  army  might 
have  scoured  that  mountain-side  and  never  found 
the  path  at  all,  save  by  such  accident  as  had 
brought  me  into  it. 

For  half  a mile  or  more  I went  on  in  the  wan- 
ing light,  my  heart  throbbing  with  the  excitement 
of  it  all,  and  so  came  out  at  last  upon  a vast  jut- 
ting promontory  of  rock  that  was  thrust  forth 
from  the  mountain’s  face  eastwardly.  Here  was 
an  open  space  of  an  acre  or  more,  in  the  centre 


of  which  was  a low,  altar-like  structure  of  stone,  was  hope  for  me.  He  could  not  see  me,  and 

At  the  end  of  the  narrow  path,  being  still  within  evidently  believed  that  I was  the  second  chief 

its  shelter,  I stopped  to  make  a careful  survey  the  village,  Benito — an  Indian  who  had  talk 

of  the  ground  before  me ; for  I realized  that  in  much  with  me,  and  the  tones  of  whose  voice 

what  I was  doing  death  stood  close  at  my  elbow,  knew  well.  Doubtless  my  clumsy  attempt 

and  that,  unless  I acted  warily,  he  surely  would  simulate  the  Indian’s  speech  would  have  been  ( 

have  me  in  his  grasp.  Coming  out  of  the  shad-  tected  quickly  under  other  circumstauees,  b 

ows  of  the  woods  and  the  deeper  shadows  of  the  the  Cacique  believed  that  no  other  man  cot 

sunken  path  to  this  wide  open  space,  where  the  have  come  to  him  in  that  place ; and  his  wh< 

light  of  the  brilliant  sunset  was  reflected  strong-  body  was  wrung  with  torturing  pains,  and  he  w 

lv  from  masses  of  rosy  clouds  over  all  the  east-  in  the  very  article  of  death.  And  so  it  was,  i 

ern  sky,  I could  see  clearly.  In  the  midst  of  the  prudence  leading  me  to  speak  few  and  simj 

opening,  not  far  from  the  edge  of  the  stupendous  words,  and  my  good-luck  still  standing  by  me, 

precipice,  where  the  bare  rock  dropped  sheer  never  guessed  whose  hands  in  his  last  momer 

down  a thousand  feet  or  more,  was  a huge  bowl-  ministered  to  him. 

der  that  had  been  cut  and  squared  with  ineffective  As  I raised  his  head  a little  and  rested  it  up 
tools  into  the  rude  semblance  of  a mighty  altar.  my  knee,  he  spoke  again,  very  feebly  and  bi 

The  well-worn  path  along  which  I had  come  told  kenly:  “On  my  breast  is  the  bag  of  skin.  In 

the  rest  of  the  story.  Here  was  the  temple,  hav-  is  the  Priest-Captain’s  token,  and  the  paper  th 

ing  for  its  roof  the  great  arch  of  heaven,  in  which  shows  the  way  to  where  the  stronghold  of  our  ra 

the  Indians,  whom  the  gentle  Fray  Antonio  be-  remains.  Only  with  roe  abides  this  secret,  foil 

lieved  to  be  such  good  Christians,  truly  wor-  am  of  the  ancient  house,  as  thou  art  also,  when 

shipped  their  true  gods;  even  as  here  their  fa-  sprung  of  old  our  priests  and  kings.  Only  wh 

thers  had  worshipped  before  them  in  the  very  the  sign  that  I have  told  thee  of — but  telling  th 

dawning  of  the  ancient  past.  not  its  meaning — comes  from  heaven,  is  the  tok 

A tremor  of  joy  went  through  me  as  I realized  to  be  sent,  and  with  it  the  call  for  aid.  Once, 

what  I had  found.  Here  was  positive  proof  of  thou  knowest,  that  sign  came,  and  the  messeng- 

what  I had  strongly  but  not  surely  hoped  for.  our  own  ancestor,  departed.  But  there  was  ang 

The  Aztec  faith  truly  was  still  a living  faith  ; and  then  against  us  among  the  gods,  and  they  suffer 

it  followed  almost  certainly  that,  could  I but  not  his  message  to  be  delivered,  and  he  liimsi 

penetraie  the  mystery  with  which  it  was  hedged  was  slain.  Yet  was  the  token  preserved  to  us,  ai 

about  so  carefully  by  them  still  faithful  to  it,  I yet  again  the  sign  from  heaven  will  come.  Ai 

would  find  all  that  I sought,  of  living  customs,  of  then — thou  knowest — ” But  here  a shiver 

coherent  traditions,  wherewith  to  exhibit  clearly  pain  went  through  him,  and  his  speech  ga 

to  the  world  of  the  nineteenth  century  the  won-  place  to  agonizing  moans.  When  he  spo 

derful  social  and  religious  structure  that  the  again,  his  words  were  but  a whisper.  “L 

Spaniards  of  the  sixteenth  century  had  blotted  me — in  front  of — the  altar,”  he  said.  “Now 

out,  but  had  not  destroyed.  What  my  fellow-  the  end.” 

archa?ologists  had  accomplished  in  Syria,  Egypt,  “ But  the  sign  ? What  is  it  ? And  where  is  t 
and  Greece  was  nothing  to  what  I could  thus  ac-  stronghold  ?”  I cried  eagerly,  forgetting  in  t 

complish  in  Mexico.  At  the  best,  Smith,  Raw-  intense  excitement  of  this  strange  disclosure  i 

linson,  Schliemann,  had  done  no  more  than  stir  need  for  reticence,  and  forgetting  even  to  d 

the  dust  above  the  surface  of  dead  antiquity;  guise  my  voice.  But  my  imprudence  cost  r 

but  I was  about  to  bring  the  past  freshly  and  nothing.  Even  as  I spoke,  another  shiver  we 

brightly  into  the  very  midst  of  the  present,  and  through  the  Cacique’s  body,  and  as  there  car 

to  make  antiquity  once  more  alive!  from  his  lips,  thereafter  forever  to  be  silent. 

As  I stood  there  in  the  dusk  of  the  narrow  path-  sound,  half  moan,  half  gasp,  his  soul  went  o 

way,  while  the  joy  that  was  in  my  heart  swelled  from  him,  and  he  was  at  rest, 
it  almost  to  bursting,  there  came  to  my  cars  the  When  a little  calmness  had  returned  to  me. 
low  moaning  of  one  in  pain.  The  faint,  uncer-  took  from  his  breast  the  bag  of  skin — stain 
tain  sound  seemed  to  come  from  the  direction  of  darkly  where  his  blood  had  flowed  upon  it — a 
the  great  stone  altar.  To  discover  myself  in  that  then  tenderly  and  reverently  lifted  his  poor  ma 
place  to  any  of  the  Indians,  I knew  would  end  my  gled  body  and  laid  it  before  the  altar.  And  si 
archa>ological  ambition  very  summarily;  yet  was  came  back  along  the  hidden  path,  safely  and  v 
I moved  by  a natural  desire  to  aid  whoever  thus  perceived,  to  the  village : leaving  the  dead  Caeiq 
was  hurt  and  suffering.  I stood  irresolute  a there  in  the  solemn  solitude  of  that  great  moi 
moment,  and  then,  as  the  moaning  came  to  me  tain-top,  whereon  the  dusk  of  night  was  gath 
again,  I went  out  boldly  into  the  open  space,  and  ing,  alone  in  death  before  the  altar  of  his  god- 
crossed  it  to  where  the  altar  was.  As  I rounded  [to  bk  oontinukd.] 

the  great  stone  I saw  a very  grievous  sight:  an  

old  man  lying  upon  the  bare  rock',  a groat  gash 

in  his  forehead  from  which  the  blood  had  flowed  CARPE  DIEM! 

down  over  his  face  and  breast,  making  him  a 

most  ghastly  object  to  look  upon  ; and  there  was  Pkan  now ! the  year  is  ended — 

about  him  a certain  limpness  that  told  of  many  The  lagging  year! 

broken  bones.  He  turned  his  head  at  the  sound  By  Fear  and  Hope  attended — 

of  my  footsteps,  but  it  was  plain  that  the  blood  Hope,  chained  to  Fear, 

fiowuig  into  his  eyes  had  blinded  him,  and  that  he  Its  balm  was  joined  with  smarting, 

could  nor setniK^.  He  made  a feeble  motion  to  Its  smile,  the  sign  of  parting, 

clear  his  eyes,  but  droppi*.  ^».f^",dv  raised  arm  Its  flagon  smacked  of  brine, 

suddenly  and  with  a moan  of  pain.  I recognized  Yet  trust  another  pawn  to  fate, 

him  at  a glance.  He  was  the  Cacique,  the  chief,  And  tell  me  you’ll  be  mine, 

and  also,  as  I had  shrewdly  guessed,  the  priest  of 

the  village — the  very  last  person  whom  I would  What  promise  'can  I make  you  ? 

have  desired  to  meet  in  that  place.  What  can  I say  ? 

“Ah,  thou  art  come  to  me  at  last,  Benito!”  he  New  storms  will  overtake  you, 

said,  speaking  in  a low  and  broken  voice.  “I  Strive  as  I may. 

have  been  praying  to  our  gods  that  they  would  The  joy  is  mixed  with  sighing, 

send  thae  to  me — for  my  death  has  come,  and  it  The  laughter  runs  to  crying, 

is  needful  that  the  one  secret  still  hidden  from  And  thus  the  years  decline, 

tliee,  my  successor,  should  be  told.  I was  on  the  Yet  kiss  the  rainbow  round  the 

altar’s  top,  and  thence  I fell.”  Aud  tell  me  you’ll  be  mine! 

I perceived  in  what  the  Cacique  said  that  there  Dora  Rkad  Goo 
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FRANCIS  WILSON. 

AS  singing  comedian  Francis  Wilson  has  long  been  a New  York 
favorite.  He  depended  chiefly  as  a younger  man  upon  his  agil- 
ity and  his  magnetic  personality.  As  Caddy  in  Krminie  his  work 
began  to  show  evidences  of  serious  study,  and  through  that  im- 
personation he  attained  national  popularity,  and  the  rank  of  artist. 
It  is  the  misfortune  of  the  average  American  singing  comedian 
that,  instead  of  subordinating  his  personality,  he  makes  it  his  all- 
sufficient  attraction.  Blind  to  the  requirements  of  art  and  the 
necessity  of  study,  it  is  impossible  for  him  to  advance.  In  im- 
proving upon  his  type,  Mr.  Wilson  is  in  some  degree  a pioneer, 
and  it  is  not  impossible  that  we  may  some  day  have  a much- 
needed  school  of  singing  comedians,  of  which  Mr.  Wilson  will 
have  been  the  founder — a school  analogous  to  that  of  France, 
where  there  are  to-day  the  most  artistic  and  marvellously  accom- 
plished singing  comedians  in  the  world. 

Although  Mr.  Wilson  has  relatively  achieved  distinction,  he  may 
be  said  now,  at  the  age  of  thirty-six,  to  have  little  more  than 
entered  upon  his  career.  Although  his  achievements  are  worthy, 
he  is  made  awfFlfcore  interesting  byfeason  of  his  promise.  We 
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like  to  look  ahead.  Young,  brainy,  and  industrious,  we  see 
through  the  artist  that  is,  a very  much  greater  one  that  may  be. 
At  present  we  enjoy  his  self-forgetfulness  in  his  work,  his  close 
attention  to  details,  the  breadth  and  carrying  power  of  his  story- 
telling pantomime.  And  the  discretion  with  which  he  refrains 
from  making  a well-taken  point  odious  by  over-elaboration  is  ad- 
mirable beyond  all  things.  Yet  the  day  is  doubtless  near  at  hand 
when  he  will  not  wish  to  gain  applause  by  falling  to  the  floor  with 
his  fiancee  in  his  arms,  as  at  the  close  of  the  first  act  of  The 
Oolah ; or  by  making  his  clever  by-play  so  strong  as  to  obliterate 
the  soprano  solo,  as  occurs  in  the  second  act ; or  by  such  mean- 
ingless pushing  and  pulling  as  is  indulged  in  with  Bampoora 
throughout  the  piece.  These  mistakes  are  unworthy  a man  whose 
gifts  so  peculiarly  fit  him  for  legitimate  success.  His  singing  is 
excellent ; his  enunciation  felicitously  distinct ; his  sonorous  speak- 
ing voice  is  grateful  to  the  ear,  and  leaves  a pleasant  after- 
thought when  the  laughter  provoked  by  his  pithy  phrasing  has 
died  away.  Singers  of  all  ranks  have  a way  of  becoming  more  or 
less  embarrassed  when  it  is  time  to  speak ; above  all  other  sing- 
ing comedians  does  Francis  Wilson  excel  in  the  scholarly  delivery 
of  spoken  lines. 


What  need  has  such  a man  to  resort  to  a meaningless  gv 
to  point  a phrase?  Yet,  far  be  it  from  the  writer  to  say" 
inimitable  expressiveness  of  those  legs,  “ Be  still !”  Rather 
it  be  appropriate  to  caution,  “ Move  not  without  a meaning, 
it  is  in  your  power  to  mean  so  much.”  There  has,  perhaps, 
been  a comedian  whose  dancing  hns  been  so  wonderfully  grt 
and  yet  so  full  of  expression  in  purest  comedy  vein.  W 
the  delightful  burlesque  of  the  English  dancers  in  the  secon 
of  The  Oolah . or  the  humor  of  the  minuet  in  Krminie. 

Although  Francis  Wilson  lacks  the  rounded  artistic  com 
ness  of  the  best  French  artists  of  his  class,  it  is  greatly  t 
advantage  and  ours  that  he  also  lacks  their  more  than  occas 
suggestiveness.  As  a manager,  he  is  to  be  commended  fo 
same  disposition.  Whatever  there  may  be  of  graceful  or  a 
tive  femininity  in  The  Oolah  is  incidental  to  the  requiremer 
the  performance,  and  held  subservient  to  it.  For  the  first  ti 
comedian  rules  by  pure  comedy  in  a country  whose  laws 
hitherto  been  the  opposite  of  salique.  For  this  relief  the  pi 
surfeited  with  accumulated  battalions  of  shape  and  sugge; 
ness,  returns  a mighty  vote  of  thanks. 
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AN  IDLE  FANCY. 

I sat  with  my  soul,  idly  weaving  a rhyme 
As  the  fancy  came  to  me; 

And  I said : S«<1  soul,  there  cometh  a time 
When  the  stars  dvop  into  the  sea ; 
When  they  lie  like  gems 
From  diadems 

In  the  blue  of  the  midnight  sea. 

The  daisy  is  just  as  it  was  of  old, 

And  the  sunflower  turns  to  the  sun ; 

And  there  lies  in  the  west  a land  of  gold 
When  the  summer’s  day  is  done; 

But  the  bud  that  blew 
In  the  morning  dew 
At  night  is  withered  and  gone. 

And  what  is  life  but  a leaf  that  grows 
On  the  tip  of  an  idle  spray? 

And  beauty — what  but  a red,  red  rose 
That  blossoms  for  only  a day? 

And  the  red  that  tips 
The  sweetest  lips 
Soonest  turns  to  leaden  gray. 

Ah,  soul  so  sad,  the  riddle  canst  guess, 
Why  the  rainbow  after  the  rain 

Our  human  eyes  doth  a moment  bless, 
Then  waneth  and  fadeth  again? 

Why  life  doth  seem 
But  an  idle  dream 
That  ends  in  a cry  of  pain  ? 

Of  the  things  that  are,  my  soul  replied, 

God  knoweth  the  how  and  when ; 

And  the  roses  of  June  have  only  died 
That  roses  may  come  again ; 

And  the  day  that  dies 
Leaves  golden  skies 
As  a promise  of  morrow  to  men. 


BIRDS  FOR  THE  EPICURE. 

BY  ERNEST  INGERSOLL. 

As  a duck  for  the  table,  the  canvas-back  is 
facile  princeps.  There  have  been  found  persons 
on  the  wrong  side  of  the  Atlantic,  perhaps  hon- 
est, but  surely  ill-constructed,  who  assert  that  an 
old  English  apple  is  as  good  as  any  Albemarle 
pippin  or  Rhode  Island  greening — perhaps  bet- 
ter; who  exhibit  their  boldness  by  alleging  a 
preference  for  their  own  bacon  over  that  of  Cin- 
cinnati; and  even  have  the  hardihood  to  declare 
that  to  their  taste  a Colchester  “ native”  is  a bet- 
ter oyster  than  one  that  passed  the  peaceful  days 
of  his  youth  in  the  quiet  waters  of  Lvnnhaven 
Bay  or  along  the  sandy  shore  of  Blue  Point.  Such 
persons  do  exist,  along  with  other  unfortunates ; 
but  no  man  even  partly  in  possession  of  his  senses 
ever  denied  the  superiority  of  the  canvas-backed 
duck. 

A beneficent  providence  has  assigned  this  bird 
wholly  to  America ; and  perhaps  it  was  because 
Columbus  had  read  or  heard  of  it  from  some  Ice- 
landic source  that  he  was  so  indomitably  eager 
to  reach  the  shores  of  the  Western  Hemisphere. 
It  is  reported  that  there  is  a line  in  an  old  Saga 
which  seems  to  indicate  that  Erik  the  Red  was 
given  honors  equivalent  to  being  made  a peer  of 
the  realm  because  on  his  return  from  Vinland 
he  took  home  to  his  king  a quantity  of  these 
luscious  birds  preserved  in  ice.  Who  knows  but 
the  English  title  Ihtke  is  a corruption  of  some 
such  title  as  “ Lord  of  the  Ducks,”  conferred  upon 
Red  Erik?  But  the  passage  is  obscure,  and  it 
will  not  do  for  cautious  scholars  to  predicate  too 
much  upon  it. 

This  royal  bird  is  a great  wanderer.  In  sum- 
mer it  wends  its  way  on  strong  pinions  to  the  fens 
of  those  great  rivers  that  sweep  down  to  the  Arc- 
tic Sea  and  Hudson  Bay,  or  seeks  equal  coolness 
and  retirement  among  the  high  Sierras  of  Oregon 
and  British  Columbia.  The  early  frosts  of  that 
wintry  region  start  them  southward,  and  by  the 
1st  of  November  the  vanguard  of  their  flight  ap- 
pears upon  the  Great  Lakes  and  the  heads  of  our 
inland  rivers,  and  the  ducks  rapidly  spread  over 
the  whole  southern  half  of  the  country  as  the  ad- 
vancing winter  presses  on  behind  them.  They 
do  not  like  the  sea-shore  so  well  as  fresher  waters, 
though  a few  linger  about  large  estuaries,  such  as 
the  Great  South  Bay  of  Long  Island.  The  saline 
marshes  of  New  Jersey  and  the  flooded  flat  lands 
beside  the  Delaware  are  more  favored  resorts; 
but  it  is  in  the  waters  and  submerged  meadows 
along  the  lower  Susquehanna  and  Potomac  rivers 
and  skirting  Chesapeake  Bay  that  they  most 
abound,  and  it  is  there  that  canvas-back  shooting 
is  the  prime  sport. 

No  one  knew  these  birds  better,  nor  has  any 
on**  more  graphically  described  their  ways,  than 
the  immortal  Wilson ; but  no  longer  can  they  be 
said,  as  in  his  day,  to  “assemble  in  such  multi- 
tudes as  to  cover  several  acres  of  the  river.” 
Yet  enough  remain  to  furnish  excellent  sport, 
and  to  permit  the  market  gunners  to  keep  well 
supplied  the  larders  of  those  who  are  willing  to 
pay  a good  price  for  their  delicacies.  As  was 
mentioned  in  an  earlier  article  of  this  series,  the 
red-head,  owing  to  his  resemblance  to  the  canvas- 
back,  is  often  sold  under  the  former’s  name,  and 
the  deception  is  never  discovered,  or,  at  any  rate, 
lamented,  since  the  red-head  feeds  upon  the  same 
fragrant  and  fattening  weeds,  and  its  flesh  is 
little  inferior  in  tenderness  or  taste. 

The  canvas-backs  are  generally  found  in  win- 
ter near  the  head  of  the  tidal  inlets,  where  the 
wild -celery  (a  VaUimeria ),  or  fresh -water  eel- 
grass,  grows  in  eight  or  ten  feet  of  water.  The 


root  of  this  is  white,  and  looks  something  like 
celery,  and  this  the  canvas-back  gets  by  diving  and 
pulling  it  up.  The  stems,  which  float  to  the  sur- 
face, are  taken  by  the  red-heads,  who  indolently 
wait  there  to  seize  them,  and  who  are  accused  of 
even  robbing  the  industrious  canvas-backs  of  the 
roots  of  the  plants,  which  they  are  unable  or  un- 
willing to  dive  after  themselves.  It  is  only  where 
this  plant  grows  that  the  canvas-backs  are  found ; 
and  where  it  is  plentiful  they  assemble  in  great 
numbers. 

This  would  seem  to  make  the  getting  of  them 
a simple  task  ; but,  in  fact,  it  is  not  at  all  so.  The 
celery  meadows  are  nowhere  easily  accessible 
either  from  dry  land  or  in  a boat,  which  can 
hardly  be  pushed  through  the  thick  masses  of 
tape-like  leaves.  The  ducks  are  extremely  shy, 
alert  to  fly,  and  excellent  swimmers.  “ When 
wounded  in  the  wing  they  dive  to  such  prodi- 
gious distances  and  with  such  rapidity,  continuing 
it  so  perseveringly,  and  with  such  cunning  and 
active  vigor  as  almost  always  to  render  the  pur- 
suit hopeless.”  Hence  every  w ile  and  stratagem 
and  sportsman-like  bit  of  skill  must  be  used  to 
bring  them  within  range  of  your  gun,  and  get 
them  after  they  are  fired  at. 

The  canvas-back  takes  its  name  from  the  fact 
that  the  white  feathers  covering  the  back  are 
crossed  with  wavy  pen  lines  and  dots  of  black, 
suggesting  the  coarse  threads  in  a piece  of  can- 
vas. The  apparent  coincidence  that  a kind  of 
canvas  is  denominated  “ duck  ” is  not  the  reverse 
of  this,  for  that  word  comes  from  a Teutonic  root 
meaning  cloth. 

Whether  the  ruffed  grouse  and  the  woodcock, 
both  excellent,  are  pre-eminent  in  competition  with 
foreigners  of  their  class  is  not  so  iTTdisputable  as 
is  the  claim  of  the  canvas-back.  The  grouse 
(which  is  the  “ partridge  ” of  New  England  and 
Canada,  and  the  “ pheasant  ” of  the  West  and 
South)  is  not  so  plentiful  as  formerly,  but  still 
common  enough  in  our  woodlands  to  make  it  a 
familiar  part  of  the  sportsman’s  bag  in  autumn. 
Those  in  civilized  regions  are  far  more  excitable 
and  wary,  however,  than  are  the  grouse  of  thinly 
settled  districts.  They  remain  with  us  all  win- 
ter, even  in  the  more  northerly  States,  subsisting 
largely  upon  buds,  but  are  often  driven  from  the 
forests  by  heavy  storms  to  seek  food  in  the  stub- 
ble fields,  or  even  within  the  barn-yard  and  or- 
chard. 

The  “drumming”  of  this  grouse,  heard  in 
April,  and  an  evidence  of  its  love-making,  is  one 
of  the  characteristic  sounds  of  the  American 
woods  in  spring.  You  may  catch  sight  of  the 
performer  perched  upon  a resonant  log,  where 
he  rests  upon  the  back  of  the  tarsi,  with  tail 
wide  spread,  and  ruff  expanded  in  Elizabethan 
style.  “The  wings  are  then  raised  and  stiffened, 
and  drumming  commences  bv  a slow  hard  stroke 
with  both  wings  downward  and  forward ; but  they 
are  stopped  before  they  touch  the  body.  The 
rapidity  of  this  motion  is  increased  after  the  first 
few  beats,  when  the  wings  move  so  fast  that  only 
a semicircular  haze  over  the  bird  is  visible.  This 
rapid  vibration  causes  the  rolling  noise  with  which 
the  sound  terminates.”  I can  imagine  the  curi- 
ous interest  with  which  the  first  comers  to  Amer- 
ica must  have  listened  to  and  tried  to  interpret 
this  remarkable  noise  echoing  through  the  woods. 
It  is  heard  again  in  the  fall,  when  the  males  chal- 
lenge each  other  to  single  combat. 

Russet-colored,  like  the  dead  leaves,  in  plu- 
mage, the  grouse  trusts  mainly  to  being  over- 
looked, and  sits  absolutely  quiet,  until  it  can  no 
longer  endure  the  strain  of  nervous  apprehension, 
when  it  bursts  up  before  your  feet  like  an  explo- 
sion among  the  October  leaves,  and  speeds  away 
like  a rocket.  This  is  the  single  instant  when 
the  sportsman  can  take  aim,  and  he  brings  down 
the  whirring  object  more  by  intuitive  skill  than 
deliberate  gunnery  if  he  hits  it  at  all. 

The  nest  is  built  usually  in  the  edge  of  the 
woods,  and  is  a collection  of  grasses  and  leaves 
holding  a dozen  or  so  brown-spotted  eggs.  The 
chicks  go  about  with  the  parents  almost  as  soon 
as  hatched,  and  are  sharp  in  taking  care  of 
themselves  from  the  very  first.  “The  young 
suddenly  disperse  on  your  approach,”  notes  Tho- 
reau,  “as  if  a whirlwind  had  swept  them  away, 
and  they  so  exactly  resemble  the  dried  leaves 
and  twigs  that  many  a traveller  has  placed  his 
foot  in  the  midst  of  a brood,  and  heard  the  whir 
of  the  old  bird  as  she  flew  off,  and  her  anxious 
calls  and  mewing,  or  seen  her  trail  her  wings  to 
attract  his  attention,  without  suspecting  their 
neighborhood. . . .The  young  squat  still  and  flat, 
often  running  their  heads  under  a leaf,  and  mind 
only  their  mother’s  directions,  given  from  a dis- 
tance; nor  will  your  approach  make  them  run 
again  and  betray  themselves.  You  may  even 
tread  on  them,  or  have  your  eyes  on  them  for  a 
minute,  without  discovering  them.  The  remark- 
able adult  yet  innocent  expression  of  their  open 
and  serene  eyes  is  very  memorable.” 

How  many  who  smilingly  nibble  woodcock  on 
tonst,  and  perhaps  take  enough  notice  of  the 
long  bill  (which  is  left  by  the  cook  to  establish 
the  identity  of  the  expensive  morsel)  to  remem- 
ber that  it  is  like  that  of  that  other  delicacy  on 
toast,  the  snipe,  would  know  the  bird  if  they 
came  upon  it  in  the  country,  or  could  be  per- 
suaded to  follow  it  to  the  reeking  fens  and  mud- 
dy woods  in  which  it  delights  ? 

Yet  our  woodcock  (which  is  quite  different,  de- 
spite its  name,  from  the  large  European  species) 
is  a resident  of  every  State  east  of  the  Missouri 
River,  and  remains  through  the  winter  wherever 
the  frost  docs  not  permanently  close  all  the 
spring  holes.  So  long  as  these  remain  open,  so 
that  it  can  probe  the  mud  for  the  worms,  small 
crustaceans,  and  other  little  animals  it  finds  there, 
and  can  now  and  then  snatch  a wandering  bug  or 
snail  above-ground,  so  long  it  will  stay  in  the 
neighboring  thickets.  Sportsmen  are  therefore 
glad  to  learn  that  woodcocks  have  been  seen  in 
their  district  during  the  summer,  or  that  a nest, 
with  half  a dozen  of  their  clay-colored  eggs  has 


been  found  at  the  foot  of  a tussock  in  the  marsh, 
or  under  the  shadow  of  an  odorous  skunk-cab- 
bage; for  they  know  they  can  count  upon  the 
same  birds  remaining  there  until  the  young  have 
grown,  and  the  old  ones  have  become  fat  and 
vigorous.  “And  then,  ye  gods  of  wood-craft! 
sylvans  and  fauns!” — of  course  it  is  Frank  For- 
ester who  is  speaking — “and'thou,  friend  of  the 
hunter,  Pan ! what  sport  shall  we  have  in  brown 
October,  when  the  sere  underbrush  is  bare  of 
leaves  to  mar  the  sportsman’s  aim ; when  the  cool 
dewy  earth  sends  up  the  odor  of  the  game  in  fresh 
streams  to  the  setter’s  keen  nnd  sagacious  nose ; 
when  the  pure  air  braces  the  nerves  nnd  fans 
the  brow,  delicious ; when  the  full-grown,  white- 
fronted,  pink-legged  cock  springs  up — not  flutter- 
ing feebly  now,  and  staggering  stupidly  into  the 
muzzle  of  the  gun,  to  drop  again  within  twenty 
yards,  but  on  a vigorous  and  whistling  pinion, 
with  sharp-piping  alarm-note,  swift  as  a rifle  bul- 
let, soaring  away  through  the  tree-tops,  or  darting, 
devious  with  abrupt  zigzags,  among  the  thick-set 
saplings !” 

The  mountain  quail  is  one  of  the  prize  birds 
of  the  Pacific  coast.  Its  home  is  in  the  Sierras 
of  northern  California  and  the  Cascades  of  Ore- 
gon, whence  it  descends  to  the  foot-hill  valleys 
only  in  the  coldest  season  of  midwinter.  The 
limit  of  coniferous  woods  may  be  said  to  bound 
its  world.  It  is  nowhere  common,  and  chooses 
rough,  chaparral-covered  ground,  most  difficult 
for  the  hunter  and  his  dog  to  work  in.  More- 
over, the  bird  is  plentiful  in  few  districts,  if  any- 
where,  is  always  watchful,  and  chirping  its  alarm- 
note  upon  the  slightest  provocation ; is  a good 
runner,  and  skilful  in  eluding  pursuit;  and  is 
strong  of  wing  when  compelled  to  resort  to  that 
distasteful  method  of  escape.  They  are  there- 
fore difficult  to  put  up,  and  when  a covey  is  flush- 
ed, the  birds  will  rise  uncertainly,  at  intervals, 
so  that  only  one  at  a time  can  ordinarily  be 
seen. 

The  shooting  of  this  quail  is  a matter  of  hard 
work  rather  than  amusement,  therefore,  and  far 
more  are  captured  in  traps  than  fall  to  the  gun. 
Their  beautiful  plumage  and  pretty  ways  made 
them  great  favorites  with  the  miners  in  early 
days,  and  few  camps  in  the  Sierras  were  without 
a good  many  of  these  pets,  whose  gentle  kookoo- 
kooe  was  the  sweetest  sound  the  great  wild  hills 
afforded.  The  trapping  was  done  chiefly  by  Ind- 
ians, who  have  always  prized  the  feathers,  par- 
ticularly the  plumes,  as  ornaments — so  much  so 
that  they  became  a sort  of  circulating  medium 
among  the  Californian  tribes. 

Not  much  is  known  of  the  habits  of  the  bird. 
The  nest  is  placed  upon  the  ground  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  timber  line,  and  their  eggs  are  rich 
cream-color.  In  the  early  mornings  the  coveys 
come  out  into  the  grassy  alpine  openings  to  feed, 
and  may  be  heard  calling  to  one  another  in  clear- 
whistlings,  while  the  mother  birds  cluck  to  their 
broods.  The  seasonal  migrations  are  not  north 
and  south,  but  from  the  high  parts  of  the  range, 
where  the  summer  is  spent,  to  lower  and  less 
snowy  levels;  while  birds  on  the  Nevada  and 
Idaho  side  cross  over  to  the  warmer  western 
slope  of  the  mountains.  The  flesh  is  white  and 
good. 

The  name  Ore&rtyx  piclun  (painted  partridge), 
given  to  this  bird  by  ornithologists,  is  more  ap- 
plicable than  sometimes  happens.  The  elegance 


of  form  and  the  pattern  of  dress  are  seen  in  the 
accompanying  illustration,  which  shows  the  grace- 
ful crest  plumes,  and  hints  at  the  sleekness  char- 
acteristic of  this  quail.  The  plumage  of  the  body 
is  rufous  brown,  but  the  fore  parts  are  grayish 
lead-color,  with  a well-defined  throat  patch  of 
orange  chestnut  bordered  at  the  sides  with  white. 
On  the  sides  of  the  head  is  a conspicuous  dark 
brown  stripe.  The  leathers  of  the  flanks  are 
blackish,  each  bordered  with  dingy  white,  which 
also  margins  the  shorter  wing  quills,  and  on  the 
breast  is  a patch  of  chestnut,  environed  by  plum- 
beous, and  leading  back  to  the  reddish  thighs. 
The  abdomen  is  white,  but  the  under  surface  of 
the  short  tail  is  black.  Such  is  the  extremely 
pleasing  combination  of  colors  in  the  silken  coats 
of  these  demure  little  highlanders, 

“who  live  on  mountain-peak. 

Yet  live  low  along  the  ground,  beside  the  grasses 
meek.” 


JOHN  JOSEPH  TOWNSEND. 

John  Joseph  Townsknd,  who  died  at  his  home 
on  Fifth  Avenue  December  6th,  was  one  of  the 
best  known  men  in  the  city.  He  was  a general 
favorite  in  society,  and  at  the  time  of  his  death 
was  President  of  the  Union  Club,  of  which  he  had 
been  a member  since  1 867. 

Mr.  Townsend  was  a member  of  the  Townsend 
family  of  Oyster  Bay,  Long  Island.  He  was  born 
in  this  city  in  1825.  At  the  age  of  sixteen  he 
was  graduated  from  Columbia  College  with  high 
honors,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  as  soon  as 
he  came  of  age.  He  was  very  successful  in  his 
profession,  but  retired  some  years  ago  from  active 
practice.  In  his  earlier  years  Mr.  Townsend  took 
an  active  interest  in  politics,  and  was  elected  as  a 
Whig  from  the  Fifteenth  Assembly  District  in 
1860  and  1851.  He  served  in  the  Assembly  as 
Chairman  of  the  Judiciary  Committee — a high 
honor  for  a new  member. 

In  1872  he  was  appointed  by  Governor  Hoff- 
man as  one  of  the  Commission  of  Thirtv-two  for 
revising  the  Constitution  of  the  State,  and  took 
an  active  part  in  its  deliberations.  Since  that 
time  he  has  not  engaged  actively  in  politics,  but 
has  devoted  much  time  to  the  question  of  taxa- 
tion in  this  city  and  Brooklyn.  He  was  a trus- 
tee of  Columbia  College  and  of  the  New  York 
Dispensary,  and  was  for  thirty-six  years  a man- 
ager of  the  House  of  Refuge  on  Randall’s  Island 
— an  institution  in  which  he  was  deeply  inter- 
ested. 

The  painting  of  which  the  portrait  given  in 
this  number  of  the  Weekly  is  a reproduction  is 
the  work  of  the  late  Frank  Holl,  R.A.,  and  was 
esteemed  by  him  one  of  his  most  successful  pro- 
ductions. It  was  first  shown  in  the  Royal  Acad- 
emy Exhibition  of  1888,  where  it  attracted  gen- 
eral attention. 

Mr.  Townsend’s  health  had  been  poor  for  a 
year  or  more,  and  it  was  while  returning  from 
Europe  on  the  Etruria  that  he  was  stricken  with 
the  attack  of  pneumonia  that  ended  his  life.  In 
1854  he  was  married  to  Catharine  R.  Bronson, 
who,  with  three  sons  and  a daughter,  survives 
him.  His  funeral  services  were  held  in  Trinity 
Church,  December  7th,  and  were  attended  by  a 
large  number  of  persons. 
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THE  NEW  DAY. 

Opt  from  the  broken  calyx  of  the  night 
The  new  day  merges  with  a slow  surprise, 

And  like  some  new-winged  thing  with  startled  eyes, 
Rests  on  the  riven  sheath  ere  taking  flight. 

But  as  her  pulses  quicken  and  grow  strong 
The  purple  misis  are  smitten  from  tier  face, 

And  slowly  knowing  all  its  new-born  grace 
The  red  pomegranate  flushes  o’er  it  throng. 

Then  up  the  cloudy  way  in  stately  wise, 

Thrusting  the  shadows  back  with  mystic  hand, 

Sne  rideth  slowly  through  the  waiting  lund. 

No  thought  of  yesterday  doth  dim  her  eyes, 

For  lo,  the  new-born  day  that  rules  the  earth 
Is  not  a resurrection,  but  a birth  1 

Ltrov  E.  Tiu-ky. 


THE  PRACTICAL  VALUE  OF 
TORPEDO-BOATS. 

It  is  reported  from  Washington  that  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Navy  is  urging  Congress  to  sanction 
the  building  of  torpedo  boats,  and  that  he  is  hold- 
ing up  to  them  as  a stimulus  the  example  of 
foreign  nations — from  Great  Britain  all  the  way 
down  to  the  toy  kingdom  of  Greeee. 

If  Mr.  Tracy  succeeds,  he  will  assist  in  dimin- 
ishing the  present  surplus  in  our  Treasury,  but  so 
far  as  strengthening  our  naval  defences  is  con- 
cerned, will  discover  that  he  has  achieved  an  ob- 
ject of  very  questionable  utility.  The  example 
of  England  on  this  subject,  if  it  is  worth  anything, 
tells  a story  that  should  discourage  us  from  put- 
ting a single  torpedo-boat  in  commission,  for  no 
other  nation  has  failed  so  signally  to  make  good 
use  of  this  much-dreaded  arm  of  the  service.  The 
cynmiander  of  a torpedo-boat  will  never  denounce 
the  craft  that  carries  him,  at  least  to  his  superi- 
ors, but  to  his  friends  he  will  admit  frankly  that 
no  mistake  is  more  egregious  than  to  treat  such 
boats  as  serious  vessels  of  destruction  or  defence 
at  sea.  They  may,  and  do  often,  prove  danger- 
ous to  their  friends  on  uecount  of  the  many  acci- 
dents to  which  they  are  liable,  but  these  accidents 
rarely  happen  in  such  a way  as  to  injure  the 
enemy.  If  Mr.  Tracy  means  seriously  to  lead 
Congress  into  an  expenditure  of  this  nature,  he 
should  tell  them  not  merely  how  many  torpedo- 
boats  are  owned  by  the  several  nations  of  Europe, 
but  also  gather  information  as  to  what  these  un- 
fortunate governments  think  of  their  purchases. 

Last  year  the  British  government,  in  order  to 
test  this  question,  put  a couple  of  dozen  torpedo- 
boats  in  commission,  and  an  equal  number  of  sea- 
going war  vessels,  half  of  which  were  to  operate 
against  the  other,  w ith  a view  to  learning  as  near- 
ly as  possible  what  might  be  expected  of  them  in 
time  of  war.  Our  country  had  no  naval  attache 
present  at  these  manoeuvres,  nor  was  any  Amer- 
ican paper  represented — a statement  equally  ap- 
plicable to  the  German  naval  manoeuvres  held  in 
the  same  year. 

The  first  problem  presented  to  the  torpedo- 
( boats  of  Admiral  Tryon’s  squadron  was  how  to 
get  from  Portland,  in  England,  to  Bantry  Bay,  in 
Ireland — a distance  of  a couple  of  hundred  odd 
miles.  The  sea  was  smooth — at  least  I call  the 
sea  smooth  when  I can  stand  my  shaving-brush 
on  the  wash-stand  without  danger  of  its  capsizing 
— and  the  flag-ship  Hercules  allowed  me  to  do 
this  during  the  whole  time  at  sea.  In  this  ordi- 
nary water  the  torpedo-boats  made  such  bad  wea- 
ther that  they  had  to  slow  down  to  a third  of 
their  nominal  speed,  and  reached  their  destina- 
tion in  a condition  calling  for  more  or  less  repair 
ull  round.  In  fact,  by  the  end  of  the  manoeuvres, 
which  lasted  somewhat  over  a month,  it  would 
have  been  difficult  to  find  a torpedo-boat  that 
had  not  sustained  damages  from  wear  and  tear. 
As  sea -going  vessels,  it  may  be  said  that  the 
chances  are  even  as  to  their  making  port  or  not 
— a risk  which  sailors  should  not  be  called  upon 
to  take. 

The  life  on  board  a torpedoboat  is  one  beside 
which  that  of  a stoker  on  an  Atlantic  liner  is 
effeminate  luxury.  The  boat  is  under  water  or 
in  blinding  spray  so  largely  that  life  on  deck  can 
only  be  endured  for  short  periods  of  time ; while 
below,  the  heat  is  so  intense  that  men  cannot  sleep, 
and  rapidly  lose  the  strength  with  which  they 
came  aboard.  Three  days  is  more  than  enough 
to  use  up  men  on  a torpedo-boat  if  the  service  is 
continual ; and  the  officer’s  lot  is  very  little  bet- 
ter— his  cabin  but  a few  degrees  cooler. 

As  to  the  fighting  value  of  torpedo-boats,  Ad- 
miral Tryon’s  experience  last  year  is  interesting. 
He  had  six,  and  bis  antagonist  blockading  him 
an  equal  number.  These  torpedo-boats  were 
kept  busy,  at  night  particularly,  and  had  abun- 
dant opportunity  of  using  their  tubes,  and  sink- 
ing hostile  ships  by  means  of  their  dummy  tor- 
pedoes. And  yet  with  one  exception,  possibly 
two,  no  torpedo  is  known  to  have  done  any  con- 
structive damage  during  these  operations,  but 
many  torpedo-boats  are  known  to  have  aimed  at 
vessels  belonging  to  their  own  side. 

One  night,  as  I was  standing  on  the  poop  of 
the  Hercules,  a torpedo-boat  loomed  up  on  our 
port  beam  so  close  that  it  seemed  as  though  I 
could  have  tossed  a biscuit  on  her  deck;  we  im- 
mediately started  a rapid  fire  upon  her,  blue- 
jackets and  marines  working  machine  guns  and 
rifles  with  a vigor  that  must  have  sunk  her  hud 
their  cartridges  been  real.  We  had  no  sooner 
started  our  fire,  however,  than  I saw  a silver 
streak  in  the  water,  accompanied  by  a swishing 
sound,  as  of  a rattan  whipped  in  the  air.  This 
meant  that  a torpedo  had  been  launched, and  as  our 
big  iron-clad  hull  was  broadside  to  her,  our  speed 
six  to  eight  knots,  and  her  distance  a scant  one 
hundred  yards,  no  opportunity  could  have  been 
more  favorable  for  the  torpedo,  yet  it  missed  us, 
and  passed  astern  harmless.  Nor  was  I surprised 
at  it,  for  whenever  I was  so  fortunate  as  to  be 
present  at  torpedo  practice  on  any  man-of-war, 
some  reason  always  existed  for  this  deadly  wea- 
pon rushing  at  a tangent  or  plunging  headlong 
into  the  water,  possibly  to  turn  up  under  the  hull 
of  your  own  boat. 

As  rough-water  boats  they  are  distinctly  fail- 
ures ; they  would  not  do  in  Long  Island  Sound, 
nor  in  the  Lower  BajLeitlier,  if  the  weather  were 
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in  any  degree  such  as  to  kick  up  a little  6ea ; and 
to  an  equal  degree  would  they  be  unprofitable  in 
Narragansett  Bay,  Massachusetts  Bay,  or  on  the 
great  lakes. 

It  remains  to  be  asked  where  are  they  of  ser- 
vice? And  torpedo-boat-makers  will  readily  an- 
swer that  they  do  well  in  smooth  water.  But 
smooth  water  means  that  their  operations  are  to 
be  confined  to  within  gunshot  of  shore  batteries, 
and  that  they  are  to  be  restricted  to  a class  of 
work  equally  well  performed  by  launches. 
Under  these  conditions  torpedo-boats  become 
stripped  of  a large  part  of  even  their  theoretical 
value,  and  the  next  naval  war  will  demonstrate 
that  in  this  whole  matter  Cushing,  with  his  spar 
torpedo,  remains  still  the  only  real  terror  to  the 
enemy.  Poultnky  Bigelow. 


ROBERT  BROWNING. 

The  death  of  Robert  Browning  on  December 
12th  deprives  English  literature  of  one  of  its  two 
greatest  contemporary  poets.  Though  the  devo- 
tees of  his  muse  are  not  as  numerous  as  those 
who  worship  at  the  shrine  of  Tennyson,  their  en- 
thusiasm perhaps  compensates  for  lack  of  num- 
bers. Browning  was  born  in  Camberwell,  a Lon- 
don suburb,  May  7,  1812,  and  inherited  his  poet- 
ical gift  from  his  father.  As  the  family  were 
Dissenters,  Robert  did  not  enter  Oxford  nor  Cam- 
bridge, but  finished  his  education  at  University 
College,  Loudon,  where,  however,  he  did  not  take 
a degree.  Family  circumstances  permitted  the 
young  man  a moderate  income,  and  after  leaving 
college  he  spent  a year  or  two  in  travel.  Brown- 
ing’s poetic  bent,  manifest  at  an  early  age,  as 
has  been  the  experience  of  most  great  poets,  had 
produced,  even  at  the  age  of  thirteen,  a consider- 
able body  of  manuscript.  Byron  was  succeeded 
by  Shelley  and  Keats  as  models;  but  fortunately 
these  earlier  productions  were  never  published. 
It  was  not  till  the  young  singer  was  twenty  (1888) 
that  his  genius  first  sought  a public  in  “ Pauline : 
a Fragment  of  a Confession.”  A strong  individ- 
uality was  patent  even  in  this  youthful  attempt, 
and  it  was  greatly  admired  in  after -years  by 
Dante  G.  Rossetti.  The  same  year  Browning  went 
abroad,  and  began  that  acquaintance  with  and 
passion  for  Italy  which  so  powerfully  colored  the 
poetry  of  both  himself  and  his  gifted  wife.  In 
1885  we  find  him  busy  in  literary  work  in  Lon- 
don, and  his  drama  of  Paracelsus  was  then  pub- 
lished. It  was  decidedly  a success  of  esteem, 
and  though  not  otherwise  great,  it  made  him  dis- 
cussed among  literary  circles.  Even  at  this  early 
age  the  bent  of  his  genius  toward  the  more  sub- 
tile and  philosophical  sides  of  life  declared  itself. 

The  dramatic  vigor  of  Paracelsus  induced 
Macready,  the  great  actor,  to  propose  a stage 
production  to  the  young  author,  and  the  result  was 
Strafford,  a five-uet  tragedy,  produced  at  Covent 
Garden  in  1837,  with  Macready  in  the  principal 
character.  In  later  years  came  A Blot  on  the 
’Scutcheon  (1843),  produced  by  Macready  at  Drury 
Lane,  and  Colotnbe’s  Birthday  (1852),  performed 
at  the  Hayinarket,  neither  of  which  was  a success. 
These  plays  ended  the  author’s  aspirations  as  a 
writer  for  the  stage.  Recent  attempts  to  revive 
them  justify  the  first  judgment  of  the  public. 
Browning,  though  essentially  dramatic  in  his 
inodes  of  seeingand  painting  character,  was  cither 
profoundly  indifferent  or  blind  to. the  conditions 
necessary  to  representation  on  the  stage.  In  spite 
of  the  fact  that  he  had  written  lyric  poems  of 
great  beauty  and  directness  of  expression,  “Sor- 
dello,” published  in  1840,  anticipated  all  the  ob- 
scurity of  thought  and  involution  of  style  which 
have  made  some  of  his  later  productions  poetic 
puzzles.  In  1841  appeared  a collection  of  minor 
poems,  under  the  title  of  “ Bells  and  Pomegran- 
ates," which  were  afterward  redistributed  in  later 
editions. 

The  poet’s  marriage  with  Miss  Elizabeth  Bar- 
rett in  1846  was  full  of  romantic  interest.  Miss 
Barrett’s  name  was  already  a shining  star  in  lit- 
erature, and  the  two  poets  were  drawn  together 
by  an  irresistible  magnetism  once  they  were  made 
personally  acquainted.  The  lady,  a confirmed  in- 
valid of  thirty-6e ven  years  of  age,  yielded  to  the 
instincts  of  her  heart  in  spite  of  the  bitter  oppo- 
sition of  her  father,  and  the  pair  made  as  true  a 
mating  as  ever  occurred  this  side  of  paradise  by 
a runaway  match.  Their  honey-moon  took  them 
by  easy  stages  through  Europe  to  Italy.  In  this 
enchanted  laud  of  art  and  song  they  remained  for 
fifteen  years  in  the  closest  union,  both  domestic 
and  intellectual.  For  husband  and  wife  it  was 
a period  of  rich  poetic  fruitage.  Mrs.  Browning 
immortalized  her  name  bv  “ Casa  Guidi  Win- 
dows,” “ Sonnets  -from  the  Portuguese,”  and 
“ Aurora  Leigh.”  Robert  Browning  produced 
during  this  felicitous  period  “ Christmas  Eve  and 
Easter  Day”  (1850),  and  “Men  and  Women  ” 
(1855).  The  latter  collection,  with  some  of  the 
most  striking  poems  of  an  earlier  date,  included 
new  pieces,  marking  the  most  brilliant  work  of  his 
life — such  as  “In  a Balcony,”  “The  Statue  and 
the  Bust,”  “ Old  Pictures  in  Florence,”  “ Master 
Hugues  of  Saxe  - Gotha,”  “Fra  Lippo  Lippi,” 
“ Andrea  del  Sarto,”  and  “ Bishop  Biougrani’s 
Apology.”  It  is  generally  conceded  that  “ Men 
and  Women  ” as  a collection  indicates  the  high- 
water  mark  of  Browning’s  genius  at  its  best, 
though  special  disciples  of  the  Browning  cult, 
carried  away  by  the  passion  for  research,  give  the 
preference  to  his  more  obscure  and  mysterious 
attempts  to  reconcile  poetry  with  metaphysics. 
During  Mrs.  Browning’s  life  husband  and  wife 
mutually  influenced  each  other’s  poetic  art.  The 
wife  departed  somewhat  from  the  clarity  of  her 
earlier  writing;  the  man  caught  the  direct  and 
luminous  force  of  the  woman. 

Mrs.  Browning  died  at  Florence  in  18Cl,and 
her  husband  almost  immediately  returned  to 
London,  where  his  name  had  become  one  of  the 
great  lights  in  the  literary  firmament.  His  gifts 
as  a poet,  supplemented  by  his  remarkable  ac- 
quirements us  a scholar,  and  his  wit  and  savoir- 


faire  as  a man  of  the  world,  made  him  a most 
conspicuous  figure  in  society,  as  well  as  in  the 
world  of  letters,  during  the  rest  of  his  life,  which 
was  thenceforth  mostly  spent  in  London.  “ Dram- 
atis Person®,”  which  had  been  written  in  Italy 
five  years  before,  was  published  in  1864,  and 
indicated  the  beginning  of  Browning’s  final  re- 
turn to  the  domain  of  disquisition  in  poetry. 
This  was  succeeded  in  1868  by  “The  Ring  and 
the  Book,"  which  is  sanctified  by  the  ardent 
disciples  of  the  poet  as  his  great  masterpiece, 
though,  for  ordinary  lovers  of  poetry,  it  is  only 
redeemed  from  dreariness  by  outbursts  of  splen- 
did  passion  and  power.  “Balaustion’s  Adven- 
ture” (1871) — a story  of  classical  framework— 
signalizes  a novel  departure,  und  is  made  notable 
by  a brilliant  translation  of  the  Alkestis  of  Eurip- 
ides. Browning  followed  this  adventure  in  1875 
by  a poem  under  the  title  of  Aristophanes's  Apol- 
ogy, being  the  “ Last  Adventure  of  Bulaustion,” 
which  also  contains  a translation  of  Euripides’s 
Herakies.  A third  translation,  the  Agamemnon 
of  zEschylus,  was  issued  in  1877,  and  shared  the 
qualities  of  its  predecessors — great  vividness  and 
force  with  ruggedness  of  form.  Other  poems  of 
Browning’s  latter  period  marked  by  his  dominant 
characteristics  of  obscurity  of  phrase  and  subtle- 
ty of  thought  are  “ Prince  Ilohenstiel-Sehwanguu, 
Savior  of  Society,”  a study  of  the  third  Napoleon 
(1871);  “Fifine  at  the  Fair  ”(1872);  “Red  Cotton 
Nightcap  Country”  (1873);  “The  Inn  Album” 
(1875) ; “Paechiarotto,”  and  other  poems  (1870) ; 
“The  Two  Poets  of  Croisic” (1878) ; “Dramatic 
Idyls”  (1879  aud  1880);  “Jocoseria"  (1883); 
“ Ferishtah’s  Fancies”  (1884),  and  “Parleyiuga 
with  Certain  People  of  Importance  in  Their  Day  ” 
(1887).  Browning’s  poems  have  gone  through 
many  editions  both  in  England  and  America. 
A new  volume  of  his  poems  was  to  have  been 
issued  ou  the  very  day  of  his  death.  The  poet’s 
obscurity  of  style  in  his  later  period,  and  the  de- 
sire of  discovering  esoteric  meanings  in  his  dif- 
ficult phrase,  have  inspired  the  labors  of  innu- 
merable Browning  societies  on  both  sides  of  the 
water.  Mr.  Browning’s  health  had  been  good 
till  last  spring,  when  he  had  a violent  uttaeu  of 
bronchitis.  It  was  the  recurrence  of  this  com- 
plaint which  ended  his  life  at  Venice,  where  he 
had  been  staying  with  his  son.  G.  T.  Fkukis. 


A CRITICAL  ESTIMATE  OF 
BROWNING. 

The  poems  of  Browning  are  the  most  debata- 
ble of  any  and  all  poetic  compositions  in  the 
whole  range  of  English  verse,  and  to  admire  them 
is  no  more  the  proof  of  a superior  mind  than 
to  detest  them  is  the  proof  of  an  inferior  mind. 
They  contain  more  good  and  bad  qualities  than 
are  to  be  found  in  the  metrical  work  of  any  poet 
whose  instrument  of  expression  was,  or  is,  the 
noble  language  of  Shakespeare  and  Milton.  He 
was  a inany-sided  man,  but  be  was  not  the  myr- 
iad-minded mail  that  his  bewildered  worshippers 
proclaimed  him  in  the  latter  years  of  his  long 
uud  busy  life.  There  were  the  possibilities  and 
occasionally  the  manifestations  of  diverse  per- 
sonalities in  his  nature,  but  under  and  over  and 
through  all,  dominating  and  imprisoning  all,  was 
his  own  hard,  wilful,  arrogant,  and  unchangeable 
selfhood.  He  was  as  conscious  of  himself  as 
Byron  was;  but,  unlike  Byron,  who  saddened  his 
public  with  the  misanthropy  of  “ Cliilde  Harold,” 
and  maddened  it  with  the  profligate  levity  of 
“Don  Jtian,”  his  wardrobe  was  confined  to  one 
suit  of  verbal  apparel.  He  was  too  determined 
a mannerist  to  attain  style,  or,  attaining  it  at  rare 
intervals,  to  maintain  it,  except  in  such  brief 
pieces  as  “ Artemis  Soliloquises,”  in  the  first  se- 
ries of  his  “ Dramatic  Lyrics  ” (1842),  which  is  in 
the  grand  manner  of  Landor ; or  in  such  compact 
mediaeval  studies  as  “The  Tomb  at-  St.  Prux- 
ed’s,”  in  the  second  series  of  these  “ Lyrics  ” 
(1845),  which  is  the  perfection  of  the  kind  of  writ- 
ing that  Tennyson  had  attempted  a few  years  be- 
fore in  “ St.  Simeon  Stylites.”  The  saint  falls  below 
the  bishop  in  that  his  meditations  on  the  tower 
are  merely  representative ; the  bishop  rises  above 
the  saint  in  that  his  death-bed  recollections  and 
commands  are  clearly  dramatic.  The  dramatic  art 
of  Browning  differs  so  largely  from  that  of  all 
other  English  poets  as  to  req  ui  re  an  amount  of  seri- 
ous study  that  few  readers  are  able  to  bestow  upon 
it,  und  a keenness  of  perception  which  is  not  given 
to  many  in  this  age  of  obvious  feeling  and  super- 
ficial expression.  The  range  of  subjects  upon 
which  it  was  exercised  embraced  muny  periods 
and  peoples,  many  moods  and  experiences,  and 
many  emotions  of  love  and  hatred  which  are  so 
uncommon  as  to  require  explanation.  We  find 
in  the  first  of  the  “ Dramatic  Lyrics,”  already 
referred  to,  Cavalier  Tunes,  reproductions  of  ear- 
lier days  in  Italy  and  Fiance,  of  Spanish  cloister 
life,  of  Venetian  life  in  a gondola,  of  life  in  mad- 
house cells,  und  of  Arab  life  in  the  desert.  All 
these  are,  as  the  young  poet  instructed  the  world 
forty-seven  years  ago,  “ so  many  utterances  of  so 
many  imaginary  persons,”  and  no  two  are  alike, 
either  in  conception  or  execution,  though  they 
resemble  one  another  in  their  general  method  and 
manner.  Turning  to  the  second  series  of  these 
“ Lyrics,”  we  are  struck  by  the  growth  of  the 
poet’s  powers  in  the  three  years  that  elapsed  be- 
tween the  publication  of  the  two  series ; and  the 
wider  and  bolder  flight  of  his  genius,  which,  never 
very  doubtful,  had  now  become  sure  of  itself. 
We  find  here  the  incomparable  lyric,  “ How  they 
Brought  the  (rood  News  from  Ghent  to  Aix  ” ; the 
exquisite  national  companion  pieces,  “Italy  in 
England,”  and  “England  in  Italy”;  “The  Lost 
Leader” — a lament  over  the  political  defection' 
of  Wordsworth ; the  later  French  aud  Spanish 
studies,  “The  Laboratory,”  “The  Confessional,” 
the  first  part  of  “ Saul  ” — that  noblest  of  Hebraic 
revivals — and  “ The  Flight  of  the  Duchess,”  who 
was  more  fortunate  in  her  fate  than  her  lovelier 
aud  gentler  sister  in  the  first  series,  “The  Lost 
Duchess.”  In  the  poem  just  named  we  have  a 


form  of  dramatic  art  which  Browning  was  t 
first  to  discover  and  introduce  into  English  \ . r 
the  art  of  self- betrayal  in  soliloquv,  the  speak 
conveying  to  the  hearer  an  altogether  differ  e 
impression  from  the  one  he  meant  to  conn 
condemning  himself  when  lie  seeks  to  ju.-iit 
being  at  once  his  advocate,  bis  judge,  and  I 
executioner.  The  element  of  lyricism,  wiii< 
was  so  abundant  and  so  lovely  in  SluA 
speare,  Jonson,  and  Beaumont  and  Flctclu 
and  which  was  continued  with  equal  g..o 
by  other  Elizabethan,  Jacobean,  and  Caroli. 
poets,  lingered  after  their  departure  from  ti 
choir  of  England’s  singers — silent  tlmmghoi 
the  greater  part  of  the  eighteenth  century,  file 
ing  its  voice  only  in  such  tender  elegies  as  C>. 
bus's  “How  Sink  the  Brave?”  and  such  stinii 
lines  as  Cowper’s  monody  ou  “ The  Lo—  of  the  /d< 
al  George''  The  inspiration  of  Burns  and  tl 
young  Campbell,  who  was  the  laureate  of  Kid 
land’s  naval  battles,  and  in  a les.-er  degree  i 
Moore  and  Proctor,  it  never  put  forth  its  mui\ 
strength  until  it  was  seeptered  and  crowned  I 
Browning  in  liis  dramatic  lyrics — not  only  i 
those  of  which  we  have  spoken  in  the  “ Bella  an 
Pomegranates,”  but  in  those  which  he  wrote  a 
terward,  und  of  which  the  most  remarkable  wi 
probably  the  magnificent  ballad  of  “ Herve  Kiel. 
His  beginning  as  a poet,  in  his  twenty-first  yea 
in  “Pauline,”  was  not  to  be  compared  with  the  o 
ginning  of  Tennyson,  in  “Poems  chiefly  Lyrical, 
nor  was  it  overpromising  in  “ Paracelsus,’’  wide 
came  two  years  later,  or  in  “ Strafford, ” wide 
followed  after  a similar  period  of  time.  II 
work  was  tentative  until  he  produced,  in  the  ha.] 
piest  of  all  poetic  seasons,  the  unique  tragi-con 
eily  of  “ Pippa  Passes,”  the  spiritual  coueeptio 
of  which,  in  the  influence  exerted  over  the  fo 
tunes  of  its  personages  by  the  artless  songs  < 
its  innocent  heroine,  Pippa,  was  worthy  of  an 
poet  that  ever  lived.  Nowhere,  not  even  i 
Shakespeare,  can  we  find  a scene  of  such  ui 
bridled  power  as  in  the  interview  between  S 
bald  and  Ottima,  with  which  this  motley  dram 
of  souls  begins,  nor  anything  more  cliuraeten.-t 
than  the  talk  between  the  mill  girls  in  a lac* 
scene.  One  cannot  but  feel  in  reading  this  rev. 
lation  of  Italian  life  and  manners  and  passior 
that  the  poetic  drama  of  England,  which  hu 
slumbered  since  the  death  of  the  great  Eliz; 
hethaus,  had  awakened  or  was  about  to  uwakci 
We  have  a subtler  and  in  some  respects  a moi 
profound  analysis  of  complicated  iimiivesand  a. 
tions  in  Browning’s  next  tragedy,  King  \ ictt, 
and  King  Charles,  but  nothing  that  touches  us  a 
the  tender  human  side  until  we  come  to  „4  Bit 
on  the  'Scutcheon.  Idyllic  in  feeling  and  tragic  i 
its  consequence,  A Blot  on  the  'Scutcheon  is  so  e: 
quisite  in  the  ecstasy  of  love,  with  which  it  i 
steeped,  and  so  pathetic  in  the  sorrow  which  thi 
love  engenders,  that  one  feels  as  if  it  had  bee 
written  by  the  great  pen  that  wrote  Borneo  an 
Juliet,  which  one  is  willing  to  forget  while  rear 
ing  this  sincere!'  and  nobler  translation  of  uncot 
querable  passion  and  pain.  It  is  as  beautiful  a 
youth,  as  mournful  as  death.  We  have  said  iu 
tiling  of  “Sordello,”  which  was  published  a yea 
before  “ Pippa  Passes,”  and  about  which  there  i 
not  much  to  be  said  except  that  it  is  the  mos 
incomprehensible  poem,  if  it  should  be  culled 
poem,  that  ever  a man  of  genius,  even  a youn 
man  of  genius,  was  seduced  into  composing.  J 
is  not  merely  tantalizing  from  its  obscurity  an 
prolixity,  it  is  exasperating  to  the  last  degrci 
If  its  story  were  worth  telling,  for  Browning  u: 
sured  his  readers  that  it  had  one — 

(“  Who  will  may  hear  Sordello'*  story  told 
it  was  spoiled  by  his  manner  of  telling  it  in  th 
three  or  four  thousand  lines  through  which 
wanders  like  a subterranean  stream.  If  it  wu 
the  result  of  his  early  Italian  learning,  his  learuiti 
had  certainly  made  him  mad.  “ Sordello  ” marke 
an  epoch  in  his  poetical  career,  and  it  was  on 
which  was  to  reappear  at  a later  period,  whe 
the  sanity  which  is  so  conspicuous  in  “ Bells  an 
Pomegranates,”  in  “Dramatis  Persona1,”  and  i 
“ Men  and  Women  ” was  darkened,  it  would  a 
most  seem  wilfully,  by  liis  constant  refusal  t 
recognize  and  exercise  his  great  gifts  in  a 
intelligible  way,  aud  by  his  determined  insist 
ence  upon  the  supposititious  capacity  of  hi 
readers.  Never,  we  imagine,  an  industrious  sti 
dent  of  language,  at  any  rate  not  the  thoroug 
student  that  Tennyson  was,  and  never  a critics 
judge  of  what  poetry  can  and  cannot  aceomplisl 
lie  wrote  with  the  rapidity  and  carelessness  of  B_i 
ron,  disdainful  of  art  and  regardless  of  finish.  Hi 
mind,  which  was  never  a lucid  or  logical  one,  ofte 
lost  its  hold  when  he  was  grappling  with  diffieu 
subjects,  and  lost,  in  consequence,  coherency  an 
meaning  in  the  heat  of  composition,  liis  splat 
did  faculties  worked  in  too  many  directions  a 
once — a peculiarity  which  sometimes  bewilder 
us  in  Shakespeare — aud  confused  his  perception! 
The  greatest  poets  give  only  results,  but  he  guv 
processes  as  well  as  and  along  with  result: 
Hence  liis  overplus  of  words  und  suggestions 
hence  the 'involutions  and  introversions,  the  al 
ruptuess  and  the  irrelevance,  of  his  manner;  an 
hence  the  difficulty  of  understanding  him  in  cei 
tain  moods  of  liis — the  difficulty  which  led  to  th 
establishment  of  Browning  societies  in  Engtun 
and  this  country.  But  there  is  a betier  and 
greater  Browning  than  we  have  forgotten  i 
“Sordello,”  but  are  compelled  to  remember,  iu  hi 
“Inn  Album,”  his  “Jocoseria,”  his  “ Ferislitab, 
and  his  " Parleying*, ” the  Browning  wim  wrot 
“ Pippa  Passes,”  Cohnnbe's  Birthday,  A Bint  <m  tl 
'Scutcheon  ; the  Browning  who  wrote  “ Fra  Lib] 
Lippi,”  “Andrea  del  Sarto,”  “Caliban  on  Set' 
bos”;  the  Browning  of  “The  Pied  Piper,”  > 
“ How  they  Brought  the  Good  News,”  of  ’’  Kvoh 
Hope,”  and  other  perfect  dramatic  Uric.-.  . 
his  best  he  had  no  superior  among  muet'Mit 
century  English  poets,  and  no  master  in  tiie  d 
main  ut  high  dramatic  art  except  the  ma~i>T  dt 
inatist  of  his  own  land  aud  the  master  poet  «t  ■■ 
lane>  R.  li.  Stodhaud. 
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GRAVE  CAUSE  FOR  ANXIETY 


“TURNING  LOOSE”  IN  THE 
FRONTIER  SETTLEMENTS. 

With  the  winter  comes  a time  of  leisure  to  the 
cow-boy  on  the  plains.  The  routine  of  summer 
and  autumn  work,  the  arduous  labors  and  ex- 
posure of  the  spring  round-up,  the  range  riding, 
the  gathering  of  the  beef  cattle  and  shipping 
them  to  the  market  in  the  autumn,  have  ended. 
Only  a few  of  the  men,  with  the  foreman,  are  re- 
tained in  employment  upon  the  ranches.  The 
cow-boys  who  are  out  of  work  ride  from  ranch 
to  ranch,  welcome  to  stay  at  any  place  as  long  as 
they  choose,  and  sure  of  the  loan  of  a horse  when 
they  see  fit  to  resume  their  travels. 

On  the  plains  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  the 
period  between  the  middle  of  December  and  the 
middle  of  January  is  usually  inclement  and  cold. 
The  genial  sunshine  that  seems  a matter  of  course 
in  these  high  regions  is  at  this  season  often  ob- 
scured by  clouds,  and  the  atmosphere  is  raw  and 
chilly.  The  mountains  have  worn  their  snow- 
caps  since  the  early  November,  and  among  the 
peaks  gather  the  snow  clouds  that  sweep  forth 
and  whiten  the  plains.  Fleeing  before  the  storms, 
the  cattle  drift  southward.  The  horses  are  herd- 
ed near  the  ranches.  It  is  at  this  season  that 
every  wild  and  lawless  instinct  of  the  cow-boy 
seem  to  have  their  fullest  development,  and  the 
spirit  of  insubordination  is  imparted  to  his  horse 
that  at  the  first  mounting  bucks  and  rears,  and 
gives  his  rider  a hard  struggle  for  his  seat.  The 
air  is  surcharged  with  electricity ; and  during 
all  of  the  cold  season  to  touch  or  handle  almost 
any  object  is  to  incur  the  snapping  of  an  electric 
spark. 

The  cow-boy,  who  often  has  as  a morning  di- 
version the  breaking-in  of  a steed,  and  who  re- 
gards falls  and  tumbles  as  a part  of  his  daily  life, 
when  he  “ turns  loose  ” in  town  does  it  in  a thor- 
ough way.  His  animation  vents  itself  in  shrieks 
and  yells,  the  firing  of  the  revolver,  and  the  mad 
gallop.  The  cow-boy’s  exploits  in  the  way  of 
capturing  a town  have  been  greatly  modified  in 
late  years  through  the  general  enforcement  of 
the  laws  against  the  carrying  of  pistols.  There 
was  a time  in  the  old  days  of  the  Texan  cattle 
drives  when  there  was  much  of  homicidal  vio- 
lence associated  with  the  life  of  the  cow-boy.  In 
a hotel  bar-room  in  the  little  town  of  Cimarron, 
in  New  Mexico,  twenty-five  men  have  been  killed 
— seven  in  a single  year.  The  last  lynching  that 
occurred  in  Las  Vegas,  a place  in  the  same  Ter- 
ritory, was  the  hanging  of  a cow-boy,  Navajo 
Frank,  who,  riding  out  of  town  after  a day’s 
drinking,  amused  himself  by  dropping  his  lasso 
over  the  neck  of  an  inoffensive  old  man,  and 
dragging  him  a hundred  yards  at  his  horse’s 
heels.  Several  citizens  fired  oh. the  cow-boy,  who 
at  last  cut  the  rope 
and  dashed  away. 
He  was  followed,- 
captured,  and  hang- 
ed by  the  Vigilants 
to  the  nearest  tele- 
graph pole. 

With  the  advent 
of  Christmas  the 
cow-boys  from  the 
surrounding  ranches 
gather  in  the  fron- 
tier towns.  They 
come  on  their  most 
fiery  horses,  and  are 
dressed  in  their 
characteristic  pic- 
turesque costumes. 
When  they  have 
taken  drink  enough, 
to  become  boister- 
ous, there  follows 
the  reckless  riding 
and  the  shouting. 
They  are  ever  ready 
for  a race,  and  in  the 
Indian  country  they 
sometimes  match  the 
speed  of  their  horses 
with  their  red  broth- 
ers of  the  plains. 
Their  performances 
are  not  ordinarily 
disapproved  of  by 
the  citizens,  and  the 
stir  they  cause  in  the 
little  town  is  regard- 
ed, on  the  whole,  as 
an  agreeable  diver- 
sion. The  cow-boy 
has  great  contempt 
for  any  occupation 
which  he  cannot  per- 
form on  the  back  of 
a horse.  He  is  vain 
of  his  thin,  high- 
liceled  boots,  which 
he  believes  to  look 
fine  in  the  stirrups, 

Rand  which  are  wholly 
unsuited  to  walk  in. 
A Texan  cow-boy, 
who  was  in  the  cat- 
tle country  looking 
for  work,  rode  up  to 
a ranch,  the  owner 
of  which  offered  to 
employ  him  in  the 
digging  of  a well. 

“ Kin  I do  it  a- 
liossback  ?”  asked 
the  Texan. 

“ Why,  no,”  re- 
sponded the  aston- 
ished ranchman. 

“ Then  I reckon 
your  job  won’t  do  for 
me and  he  turned 
and  rode  away. 


Exists  when  the  kidneys  lose  their  activity.  Prompt 
measures  should  be  tnkeu  to  renew  it,  otherwise 
Bright’s  disease,  diabetes,  or  some  other  organic 
trouble,  is  to  be  apprehended  as  a conseqnence.  Hos- 
tetter’s  Stomach  Bitters  is  a most  desirable  diuretic, 
as  its  stimulative  action  upon  these  organs  never 
crosses  the  border  line  of  safety  nnd  merges  into  irri- 
tation, ns  do  many  stimulants  used  for  the  same  pur- 
pose by  the  careless  and  uninstructed.  The  stimuli 
of  commerce,  fiery  nnd  nnmedicated,  are  not  suitable 
corrective  agents  in  a case  like  this.  They  excite 
without  producing  a permanently  desirable  result 
The  “jnst  medium”  between  them  and  an  ineffectual 
diuretic  is  the  Bitters,  which  is  also  a specific  for 
malarial  complaints,  dyspepsia,  constipation,  and 
rheumatism.— [A  dr.] 


THE  LIMITED  FAST  MAIL. 


Tiie  Union  Pacific  Railway,  the  Overland 
Route,  has  just  put  on  a Limited  Fast  Mail  Train 
to  carry  the  United  States  mail  between  Council 
Bluffs  and  San  Francisco  and  Portland.  This 
daily  Fast  Mail  train  will  carry  a limited  number 
of  passengers,  and  in  addition  to  the  United 
States  Mail  Cars,  and  a baggage  car,  will  be  com- 
posed of  a Pullman  Palace  Sleeper  and  Pullman 
Dining-Car  for  Portland,  and  a Pullman  Sleep- 
ing-Car for  San  Francisco,  thus  accommodating 
a limited  number  of  passengers. 

The  sleepers  and  the  diner  will  run  through 
from  Chicago,  via  the  Chicago  & North-Western 
Railway.  Only  first-class  tickets  will  be  honored 
on  this  train. 

This  train,  with  its  connections,  makes  the  ex- 
traordinary time  of  107  hours,  New  York  to  San 
Francisco,  and  104  hours  to  Portland. 

As  accommodations  are  limited,  early  applica- 
tion for  same  should  be  made  to  the  Union  Pa- 
cific Agents  in  New  York,  St.  Louis,  Cincinnati, 
Chicago,  or  to  E.  L.  Lomax,  General  Passenger 
Agent,  Omaha,  Neb. — [Adv. ] 


TO  BE  IIAPPY  PLAY  “HALMA.” 

Jcst  the  thing  for  a Holiday  Present.  The  charm- 
ing and  popular  game  "Halma.” 

Rkv.  Lyman  Auiiott,  D.D.,  says  of  “ Hnlma”: 

“‘Halma’  has  afforded  to  my  wife,  children,  and 
guests  a great  deal  of  quiet  enjoyment.” 

“Halma”  will  be  sent  free  to  nny  address  on  re- 
ceipt of  one  dollar. 

E.  1.  Hobsman,  80  and  82  Willinm  St.,  N.  Y. — [Adv.] 


THE  LATE  ROBERT  BROWN1NG.-[Ser  Pack  1023.] 


ADVICE  TO  MOTHERS. 

Mae.  Winsi.ow’s  Soothing  Syrup  should  always  be 
used  for  children  teething.  It  soothes  the  child,  i*oft- 
ens  the  gums,  allays  all  pain,  cures  wind  colic,  and  ie 
the  best  remedy  to'r  diarrhoea.  26c.  a bottle. — [Adv.] 


Whin  baby  was  sick,  we  gave  her  Castoria, 
When  she  was  a Child,  she  cried  for  Castoria, 
When  she  became  Miss,  she  clung  to  Castoria. 
When  she  hud  Children,  she  gave  them  Castoria. 


BROWN’S  HOUSEHOLD  PANACEA, 

"The  Great  l’aia  Reliever,"  cures 
Cramps,  colic,  colds;  all  pains.  25cis.  a bottlc.-fAdr.] 


Ali.  the  lcadiug  phvsicians  highly  recommend 
Nicholson’s  Liquid  Bread.  It  is  not  only  a pleasant 
and  palatable  drink,  bnt  gives  new  life. — [Adv.] 


CORNELL’S  BENZOIN  COSMETIC  SOAP 
Whitens  the  hands,  softens  the  skin.  26  cts. — [Adv.l 


B i. air’s  Pii.ia— Great  English  Gont  and  Rheumatic 
Remedy.  Sure,  Prompt,  and  Effective.  At  druggists. 
—[Adv.] 


No  Christmas  Table  shonld  be  withont  a bottle  of 
ANOOSTraA  Bitters,  tiie  renowned  Appetizer. — [Adv.] 


■Whitens  the 
-[Adr.l 


Da.  Lyon’s  Pkbfkot  Tooth  Pownr.a. 
teeth  and  purifies  the  breath.  26  cents. 


Tint  Best  Worm  Ixizenges  for  Children  are  Brown’s 
Vermifuge  Comfits,  26c.  a box— [Adt>.] 


:dy  for  blood  disorders  can  equal  Ayer’s 
n.  Thongh  concentrated  nnd  powerful, 
ine  is  perfectly  safe,  and  may  be  taken  by 
well  ns  adults.  Physicians  recommend  it 
ice  to  any  other.  Price  $1.  Worth  $6  ii 


Sarsaparilla, 
this  medicin 
children  as  t 
in  preferenc 
bottle.— [Ad 
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THE  NILE  VALLEY 

FROM  THE  DELTA  TO  THE  GREAT  LAKES. 

BY  COLONEL  C.  CHAILLE-LONG, 

FORMERLY  OF  THE  EGYPTIAN  ARMY,  CHIEF  OF  STAFF  TO  GORDON  PASHA, 
Author  of  “Central  Africa:  Naked  Truths  of  Naked  People,”  etc. 

AFRICA  has  ever  been  and  seems  by  some  implacable  law  destined  ever  to  be  the  land 
of  fable  and  fiction.  In  the  time  long  ago  a certain  King  of  Egypt,  jealous  of  name 
and  fame,  adopted  the  method  of  counting  out  his  illustrious  predecessors  by  erasing 
their  names  from  tablet  and  monument  and  substituting  his  own.  It  has  taken  a long 
time  to  discover  the  deception  practised  by  Ramses  II. ; but  the  savant  Maspero  has  finally 
exposed  him,  and  his  raptos  honores  have  been  awarded  to  their  rightful  owners.  The  obstacles 
which  have  filled  the  path  of  geographical  research  in  Africa  have  been  rendered  almost  insu- 
perable by  the  African  story-teller,  who,  iu  emulation  of  the  Egyptian,  has  endeavored  to  absorb 
the  deeds  of  others. 

Certain  it  is  that  we  owe  much  of  the  mystery  which  still  envelops  Africa  to  the  uncertain 
and  incomplete  stories  told  by  writers,  too  often  in  the  interest  of  a selfish  ambition.  A recent 
contribution  to  African  history  in  this  sense,  and  important  only  because  of  the  place  assigned 
it  in  a popular  magazine,  is  in  fact  a compilation  from  the  writings  of  those  who  have  contrib- 
uted chiefly  to  our  knowledge  of  the  Upper  Nile.  What  with  certain  disiugeuuous  statements 
and  many  lapses,  the  article  is  misleading,  and  is  a proof  of  the  need  of  better  information  on  a 
subject  now  engaging  general  attention.  As  a contribution  in  this  sense,  and  in  order  that  the 
record  already  sealed  with  authority  may  not  be  impaired,  the  following  notes  are  presented. 

I. — THE  DELTA. 

In  the  slow  but  steady  advance  of  the  Nile  Valley  into  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  the  Delta — so 
called  because  of  its  resemblance  to  the  letter  A of  the  Greek  alphabet — which  once  had  its 
apex  near  the  palace  of  Choubrah,  in  the  environs  of  Cairo,  now  begins  at  the  junction  of  the 
Rosetta  and  Damietta  branches,  twenty-five  kilometres  below  the  capital,  called  by  the  Arabs 
Batn-el-Bahr — the  belly  of  the  river. 

Egypt  proper  is  contained  within  the  limits  of  the  narrow  valley  beginning  at  the  cataracts  of 
Assouan,  in  24°  5'  23"  north,  where  it  has  a width  of  about  five  kilometres,  spreading,  as  the 
Nile  descends  in  its  sinuous  course,  to  an  average  of  twenty-five  to  thirty  kilometres ; it  then 
widens  into  the  fertile  plain,  the  Delta,  in  length  about  175  kilometres,  and  from  Aboukir  to 
the  ancient  Pelusiac  mouth  250  kilometres. 

. At  Cairo  the  two  chains  of  mountains,  the  Arabian  and  Libyan,  which  envelop  the  Nile  Valley, 
abruptly  terminate;  the  Arabian  forming  just  behind  the  citadel  what  is  known  as  the  Oebel 
Mokattam,  and  the  Libyan  making  a kind  of  spur,  at  the  base  of  which  stands  the  Pyramids, 
where  it  breaks  away  to  the  northwest,  and  loses  itself  in  the  desert  sands. 

El-Kahirah — for  such  is  the  ancient  Arabic  name  of  Cairo — is  the  pearl  of  all  Oriental  cities. 
Situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Nile,  in  the  extreme  south  of  the  Delta,  the  city  extends  from 
the  Mokattam  hills  on  the  east  to  the  river  Nile  on  the  west ; the  Pharoanic  and  Aribic  art  is 
beautifully  blended  in  its  temples  and  mosques.  In  the  Thousand,  and  One  Eights  a man  of 
Mozul,  in  reciting  the  charms  of  Bagdad  as  “ the  city  of  peace  and  the  mother  of  the  world,” 
receives  the  following  reply  from  his  elder,  “ My  son,  he  who  has  not  seen  the  city  of  Cairo 
has  not  seen  the  world ; her  soil  is  gold,  her  women  enchantment,  and  the  Nile  a wonder.” 

Egypt,  in  fact,  is  contained  not  only  in  the  Nile  Valley  to  Assouan,  but  along  the  Nile  to 
the  great  lakes  at  the  equator.  It  is  a political  and  physical  boundary  drawn  by  the  hand  of 
nature  and  sealed  with  the  seal  of  conquest  and  treaty,  and  is  therefore  a better  boundary  than 
the  one  drawn  at  Assouan  by  Lord  Dufferin.  Mr.  Edward  Dicey,  C.B.,  in  the  Nineteenth  Century 
for  September,  in  an  article  entitled  “ What  Next  in  Egypt?”  pertinently  remarks : 

“ The  Soudan  and  Egypt,  for  good  or  bad,  are  inseparably  connected  by  causes  independent 
of  dynasties  or  governments.  The  Delta  owes  its  wealth  and  even  its  existence  to  the  action 
of  the  Nile  stream.  The  power  which  holds  Khartoum  commands  the  Nile,  and  therefore  it 
is  a matter  of  life  and  death  to  Egypt  that  Khartoum  and  Cairo  should  be  subject  to  one  com- 
mon dominion.” 

The  river  Nile  from  its  sources  at  the  equator — El  Khat  el  Istiwa,  a real  and  not  an  imaginary 
line  in  the  Arab  mind — runs  in'  its  sinuous  and  eccentric  ways  a distance  of  quite  four  thou- 
sand miles  to  its  mouths  in  the  Mediterranean.  What  more  beautiful  and  perfect  picture  of 
the  river  than  that  which  the  Arab  conqueror  Amrou  has  submitted  to  the  great  caliph  Omar? 
He  said : 

“ 0 Prince  of  the  Faithful ! paint  to  yourself  an  arid  desert  and  a magnificent  country  be- 
tween two  mountains  ! Such  is  Egypt.  All  of  its  productions,  all  of  its  riches,  from  Assouan  to 
Mencha,  flow  from  a blessed  river  which  runs  with  majesty  through  the  middle  of  the  coun- 
try. The  momeut  of  the  rise  and  fall  of  its  waters  is  also  governed  by  the  course  of  the  sun 
and  moon.  There  is  a fixed  period  of  the  year  when  all  the  sources  of  the  country  come  to  pay 
to  this  king  of  rivers  the  tribute  which  Providence  has  ordained.  Then  the  waters  increase, 
quit  their  bed,  and  cover  the  whole  surface  of  the  country,  in  order  to  deposit  there  productive 
soil.  There  is  no  longer  any  communication  from  one  village  to  another  except  by  means  of 
small  boats,  as  numerous  as  the  leaves  of  the  palm-tree.  When  the  waters  cease  to  be  neces- 
sary to  the  fertility  of  the  soil,  the  docile  stream  returns  to  the  limits  which  Destiny  has  pre- 
scribed, in  order  that  the  treasure  which  he  has  hidden  in  the  bosom  of  the  earth  may  be  gath- 
ered. 

“ A people  protected  by  Heaven,  and  who,  like  the  bee,  seem  destined  to  work  for  others 
without  profiting  itself  by  the  fruit  of  its  labor,  opens  lightly  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  and  drops 
there  the  seeds  from  which  he  awaits  the  germation  of  Him  who  causes  the  harvests  to  grow 
and  ripen.  The  germ  develops,  the  stalk  shoots  up,  the  ear  is  formed  by  the  succor  of  a dew 
which  takes  the  place  of  rains,  and  which  maintains  a fecund  moisture  with  which  the  soil  is 
penetrated,  and  then  to  the  recent  abundant  harvest  succeeds  in  turn  sterility. 

“ It  is  thus,  0 Prince  of  the  Faithful ! that  Egypt  offers  tour  d tour  the  image  of  a sandy  desert, 
a liquid  and  silver  plain,  a black  and  muddy  marsh,  a green  and  waving  prairie,  a parterre  or- 
namented with  flowers,  and  a field  covered  with  golden  harvests. 

“Three  things,  0 Prince  of  the  Faithful!  contribute  essentially  to  the  prosperity  of  Egypt 
and  the  happiness  of  its  inhabitants : the  first  is  not  to  adopt  lightly  projects  born  of  avidity 
and  tending  to  increase  the  taxes ; the  second,  to  employ  a third  of  the  revenue  to  maintain 
the  canals,  dikes,  and  bridges ; the  third,  not  to  levy  a tax  except  in  kind  upon  the  fruits  which 
the  earth  produces.  Salut.” 

II.— NILE  SOURCES  DISCOVERERS. 

Back  to  a period  prehistoric  commenced  the  movement  to  discover  the  Nile  sources,  and  there 
is  reason  to  believe  that  they  were  discovered  in  a remote  age,  but  have  been  lost  by  reason  of 
some  such  spirit  as  that  to  which  allusion  has  been  made. 

In  the  great  temple  of  Karnak  a large  mural  inscription  recites  the  expeditions  of  Theutmosis 
I.,  1667  b.c.,  in  Phoenicia  and  the  Upper  Nile  countries.  Following  Theutmosis  came  Ramses 
Meiaoum,  the.  great  Sesostris,  Cambysses,  Alexander,  and  finally  the  expedition  of  the  Centurion 
under  Nero.  An  interval  of  fifteen  hundred  years  separates  us  from  the  ancient  period,  and 
brings  us  to  the  time  in  1820  when  Meliemet  Ali,  the  first  viceroy,  undertook  the  conquest  of 
Nubia  and  Seminar,  founded  the  city  of  Khartoum  at  the  confluence  of  the  White  and  Blue  Niles, 
and  in  1841,  having  in  mind  the  importance  to  Egypt  of  possessing  the  head  waters  of  a river 
the  which  was  the  soul  and  body  of  the  country,  he  organized  a Franco-Egyptian  expedition, 
under  the  engineers  St.  Arnaud  and  Sabatier,  which  succeeded  in  reaching  a point  near  the  mouths 
of  the  Bahr-Ghazal  and  Zaraf.  It  is  not  our  intention  to  enter  into  a complete  history  of  the 
many  travellers  who  have  contributed  to  build  up  our  knowledge  of  the  Nile  River  to  this 
time ; it  is  only  necessary  to  add  just  here  that  in  1857-61  Captain  John  Hanning  Speke,  entering 
Africa  from  the  east  coast,  discovered  the  principal  lake,  the  Victoria,  or  the  Ukerewe ; and 
later,  in  1862,  Sir  Samuel  Baker  discovered  the  lake  Albert,  or  the  Muta  Nzig6. 

Ismail  Pasha,  who  had  succeeded  to  the  throne  of  Egypt  in  1863,  was  eager  to  reap  the 
fruits  of  these  discoveries.  He  fitted  out  an  expedition  in  1869,  the  command  of  which  was 
confided  to  Sir  Samuel  Baker,  with  orders  to  suppress  the  slave-trade  and  organize  government 
in  what  was  per  se  Egyptian  territory.  It  is  always  le  premier  pas  qui  coiUe,  and  Sir  Samuel’s 
experience  was  no  exception  thereto.  The  resuits  obtained  did  not  justify  the  vast  sums 
expended,  but  it  is  only  just  to  Baker  to  say  that  he  did  organize  government  as  far  south  as 
Gondokoro,  with  communicating  posts  to  Foueira,  and  that  he  was  in  both  friendly  and  commer- 
cial relations  with  the  natives  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  such  was  the  condition  of  the  provinces 
when  his  successor  assumed  charge  in  1874.  Had  Sir  Samuel  been  content  to  develop  at 
Gondokoro  that  which  he  had  acquired  with  great  courage  and  energy,  he  might  have  anticipated 
all  that  Emin  has  done,  with  this  in  his  favor,  that  no  insurrection  existed  in  his  rear  such  as 
that  which  has  been  a constant  menace  to  Emin. 

Sir  Samuel,  however,  was  possessed  with  a thirst  for  the  unknown.  Without  waiting  to 
reap  that  which  he  had  sown,  he  set  out  without  any  defined  purpose,  entered  a hostile  country, 
and  Abou — the  wretched  Abou — seized  the  occasion  to  deal  Sir  Samuel  the  death-blow  which  he 
gave  to  his  government  at  Masindi.  Within  the  subjugated  provinces  peace  as  perfect  as  it  can 
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well  be  among  Africans  existed  during  Sir  Samuel’s  administration, 
which  failed  only  because  Ismail  refused  longer  to  bear  its  exces- 
sive cost.  In  1873  Sir  Samuel  returned  to  Cairo  and  surrendered 
his  powers  to  the  Khedive,  who,  undaunted  by  the  halt  of  govern- 
ment at  Gondokoro,  looked  about  him  for  a successor. 

Mr.  Edward  Dicey  says  in  the  article  to  which  we  have  already 
referred : 

“ It  was  when  Ismail’s  prestige  was  on  the  wane  that  Sir  Sam- 
uel was  succeeded  by  General  Gordon.  It  is  no  reproach  to  the 
hero  of  Khartoum  to  say  that  he,  more  than  any  other  single  man, 
is  responsible  for  the  insurrection  which  still  endangers  the  safe- 
ty of  Egypt.  His  creed  is  not  my  creed  ; his  theory  of  life  is  not 
mine. . . .Under  Gordon’s  rule  the  Arab  slave-traders  were  shot 
down,  hanged,  bastinadoed,  imprisoned,  and  ruined  for  carrying  on 
what  they  regarded  as  a legal,  time  honored,  and  even  a respectable 
calling.” 

And  yet  Gordon,  on  his  return  to  the  Soudan  in  1884,  in  his 
famous  proclamation  to  the  people  whom  he  had  scourged,  ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Dicey,  said  : “ I know  that  the  hardship  which 
opposition  to  the  slave  traffic  had  caused  you  is  very  great.  To- 
day I desire  you  to  recommence  with  perfect  freedom  the  traffic 
of  slaves,  and  I have  given  orders  that  public  criers  shall  make 
this  known  to  all,  that  they  may  dispose  of  their  domestics  as 
they  may  see  proper,  and  no  one  in  the  future  shall  interfere  with 
the  commerce.” 

III.— AMERICANS  IN  EGYPT. 

In  the  interval  of  Sir  Samuel  Baker’s  administration  in  the 
Soudan,  and  dating  from  1870,  the  Khedive,  with  a view  to  pre- 
pare himself  for  the  struggle  with  the  Porte,  engaged  a number 
of  ex-officers  of  the  United  States  and  Confederate  armies,  a com- 
plete list  of  whom  is  given  in  the  note  below.*  The  Khedive’s 
dream  of  independence  was  brief,  for  the  representatives  of  the 
powers  refused  to  give  him  the  slightest  encouragement  to  that 
end,  and  the  project  was  abandoned. 

Few  of  our  compatriots  who  served  in  Egypt  are  aware  that 
an  American  officer  named  William  Eaton,  a captain  in  the  Revo- 
lutionary army,  and  then  United  States  Consul  at  Tunis,  was  in 
Egypt  in  1804,  arriving  in  Cairo  on  the  8th  of  December,  accom- 
panied by  several  officers  of  the  United  States  fleet,  then  anchored 
off  Damietta.  Eaton  was  received  with  great  display  by  Mehcmet 
Ali  in  the  very  divans  of  the  citadel  where,  strangely  enough,  his 
American  countrymen  were  to  be  found,  nearly  three-quarters  of  a 
century  later,  engaged  in  the  hopeless  task  of  organizing  an  army 
out  of  the  fellahs.  The  Arabs,  it  is  said,  lined  the  streets,  anxious 
to  catch  a glimpse  of  the  man  whom  they  were  told  by  the  wise 
men  “had  come  from  the  New  World  to  kiss  the  hand  of  their 
great  Bashaw.”  Eaton’s  purpose,  it  should  be  added,  was  to 
secure  Mehemet  Ali’s  influence  to  cause  the  Mamelukes  to  allow 
Hamet,  the  former  Bey  of  Tunis,  who  had  taken  refuge  with  them, 
to  return  to  Tunis  with  the  United  States  fleet,  it  being  then  the  pur- 
pose of  the  United  States  to  reinstate  the  fugitive  Hamet.  A 
page  of  history  certainly  which  reads  somewhat  strangely  at  this 
day. 

To  return  to  our  American  friends  who  arrived  in  Egypt  to 
enter  the  Khedivial  army.  It  is  not  within  the  limits  of  this 
sketch  to  refer  to  the  work  accomplished  by  all  of  these  officers, 
whether  in  the  desert  by  Purdy  and  Fechet  between  Keneh, 
Kosseir,  and  Berenice,  or  by  Colston  and  Prout  in  Darfour;  or 
Mason  on  the  Upper  Nile  with  Gordon,  where  he  made  a sur- 
vey of  Baker’s  Lake;  nor  is  it  possible  to  recite  in  this  lim- 
ited space  the  gallant  deeds  performed  by  Loring  and  his  brave 
staff  of  Americans  on  the  disastrous  field  of  Kaya-Khor,  in 

* Generals  Mott,  Lorine,  Sibley,  Stone,  T4vis;  Colonels  Van'  Allen, 
Colston,  Dye,  Derrick,  Field,  Jenifer,  Kennon,  Clmilli- Long,  Mason, 
Mclvor,  Purdy,  Rliett,  Reynolds  (father),  Reynolds  (son),  Rodgers,  Reed, 
Prout,  Whyte,  Johnson,  Ward;  Lieutenant-Colonel  Greaves;  Majors 
Denison,  Fechet,  Morgan,  Hunt,  Hall,  Campbell,  Losch.  Lamson,  Martin, 
Parys;  Captains  Freeman,  Porter;  Doctors  Warren,  Wilson. 


Abyssinia.  It  is  specially  pertinent,  however,  to  refer  to  Ken- 
non’s  survey  of  the  cataracts  in  1871,  made  with  the  view  to  im- 
prove the  navigation  of  the  Nile  at  that  point;  and,  later,  the  con- 
struction by  that  officer  of  a countersunk  counterpoise  battery  at 
Alexandria,  the  success  of  which  has  caused  it  to  be  adopted  as 
an  experiment  on  the  Potomac,  an  act  of  the  Fiftieth  United  States 
Congress  having  appropriated  the  sum  of  $35,000  for  that  pur- 
pose. This  fact  is  mentioned  to  show  that  the  skill  and  genius 
of  an  American  officer  should  not  be  despised,  even  though  it  be 
developed  whilst  serving  temporarily  in  a foreign  service. 

Many  of  the  gallant  men  who  offered  their  swords  to  the 
Khedive  with  the  idea  of  striking  a blow  for  the  disenthralment 
and  independence  of  Egypt  have  sheathed  their  swords  forever. 
Brave  and  sympathetic  Campbell  fell  at  Khartoum  in  the  first 
days  of  Gordon’s  expedition,  and  since  then  have  died  Loring, 
Sibley,  Stone,  Hunt,  Jenifer,  Losch,  Lamson,  Purdy,  Parys,  and 
Reynolds  (father  and  son). 

IV. — GORDON  PASHA. 

In  the  commencen  e it  of  1874  General  Gordon,  then  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  of  the  Royal  Engineers,  of  her  Majesty’s  service,  arrived 
in  Cairo,  having  been,  through  Nubar  Pasha,  then  Minister  for 
Foreign  Affairs,  nominated  as  Governor-General  of  the  equatorial 
provinces  of  Egypt. 

An  American  officer, Lieutenant-Colonel  Chaill6-Long,w  is  chosen 
as  his  chief  of  staff  and  commander  of  the  Soudanieh  forces.  The 
American’s  work  in  Central  Africa  consisted  in  making  a treaty 
with  M'Tesa,  King  of  Uganda,  an  instrument  which  was  subse- 
quently made  the  basis  of  a diplomatic  note  to  the  powers  by  the 
Khedive,  announcing  the  annexation  of  the  entire  Nile  Basin  to 
Egypt.  Long’s  expedition  was  one  full  of  peril,  an  account  of 
which  has  already  been  published.*  When  he  returned,  Gordon 
welcomed  him  in  the  most  affectionate  manner,  and  said  : “ Long, 
you  have  done  a great  work.  You  will  be  a hero  now.  I must 
photograph  you."  And  Gordon  thereupon  proceeded  to  photograph 
his  ragged  and  wretched  looking  chief  of  staff,  producing  a picture 
which  proved  that  Gordon  was  an  adept  at  the  art. 

It  will  be  interesting  to  cite  here  a letter  addressed  to  the  New 
York  Herald,  and  published  in  that  journal.  It  is  dated  Massawa, 
Abyssinia,  December  11,  1879. 

“ To  the  Editor  : 

“Those  who  may  be  interested  in  geographical  discoveries  will 
remember  that  in  1874  Colonel  Long,  of  the  Egyptian  staff,  passed 
down  the  Victoria  Nile  from  Namyongo,  where  Speke  was  stopped, 
to  M’Rooli,thus  at  the  risk  of  his  life  settling  the  question  before 
unsolved  of  the  identity  of  the  river  above  Urondogani  with  that 
below  M’Rooli.  He  also  discovered  a lake  midway  between  these 
places,  which  he  called  Lake  Ibrahim.  Passing  that  wav  after- 
ward, I ascertained  that  the  native  name  of  the  lake  was  Coj4 
and  wrote  this  name  on  the  map.  In  writing  this  I in  no  way- 
wished  to  take  from  Colonel  Long  the  merit  due  to  him  for  his  dis- 
covery of  this  lake  or  for  his  perilous  journey. 

“Those  who  care  to  study  the  successive  steps  which  built  up 
the  map  of  the  course  of  the  Nile  will  know  that  to  Speke  is  due 
the  discovery  of  one  portion,  to  Baker  that  of  another,  and  to 
Colonel  Long  that  of  another  and  of  the  lake  alluded  to. 

“ Believe  me  yours  very  sincerely, 

"C.  G.  Gordon.” 

In  writing  of  this  discovery,  I have  said:  “Lake  Ibrahim,  so 
named  by  the  Khedive  of  Egypt  in  honor  of  his  father,  is  the 
home  of  the  lotus  and  lotus-eaters.  On  the  treacherous  bosom 
of  the  lake  the  broad-leaved  plant  grows  luxuriantly,  and  incessant 
storms  add  to  the  dangers  which  beset  the  unwary  traveller. 
This  is  not  all.  The  immense  vegetable  matter,  when  decayed, 
breaks  away  and  causes  great  islands  to  form.  On  these  live 
the  mythical  lotus-eaters,  whose  food  is  the  lotus  flower  and  dried 
• Central  Africa  : yaked  Truths  of  Naked  People.  Harper  A Brothers 
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fish.  The  discovery  of  the  lotus  and  lotus-eaters  Is  another  fact 
snatched  from  the  poetic  realm  of  fiction,  for  a legend  said  that 
the  stranger  who  ate  of  the  lotus  forgot  his  country,  and  remained 
forever  within  its  sacred  confines  a lotophage,  and  by  dire  neces- 
sity compelled  to  eat  of  eea  fears  en  bouton  of  the  fabled 
Hower.”  / 

It  has  become  the  habit  of  the  Euglish  press  to  refer  to  the 
administration  of  the  Soudan  under  Gordon  as  a perfect  success. 
Mr.  Dicey,  however,  as  we  have  seen,  thinks  differently,  and  there 
is  but  little  doubt  that  he  has  obtained  his  information  from  Sir 
Evelyn  Baring  directly.  For  a fact,  so  far  from  paying  off  any 
debts,  the  provinces,  which  had  paid  a considerable  tribute  when 
Gordon  took  charge,  had  become  an  onerous  burden  to  the  govern- 
ment at  Cairo  in  1879.  This  fact  can  be  clearly  established  by 
reference  to  Sir  Evelyn  Baring,  the  British  High  Commissioner, 
who,  for  this  reason,  and  at  the  request  of  the  Khedive,  insisted 
upon  Gordon’s  resignation.  Sir  Evelyn,  it  is  well  known,  opposed 
Gordon’s  return  to  the  Soudan  in  1884,  and  submitted  only  in 
face  of  the  popular  sentiment,  which  had  been  unwisely  invoked 
to  that  end.  Gordon’s  character,  it  is  needless  to  say,  was  nbove 
reproach.  In  his  exalted  role  of  an  uncrowned  king,  as  in  the 
man  himself,  there  could  not  exist  the  vulgar  thirst  for  money. 
In  this  Gordon  was  truly  above  the  common  herd,  and  it  is  perhaps 
this  quality  chiefly  which  has  won  for  him  such  great  regard. 
Many  of  his  subordinates  were  raised  from  the  humblest  stations, 
and  oftentimes  were  quick  to  perceive  Gordon’s  ill-concealed  con- 
tempt for  money,  and  speculated  thereon.  A servant  would  be 
given,  for  instance,  the  pay  of  a colonel  or  pasha,  and  others  told 
to  help  themselves.  The  confusion  which  resulted,  both  in  disci- 
pline as  well  as  in  the  finances,  was  incalculable. 

To  recur  to  the  Abou  Saoud  incident  as  an  illustration  of  some 
of  the  peculiarities  and  inconsistencies  of  Gordon,  his  chief  of 
staff  relates  the  following,  which  occurred  during  the  first  journey 
up  the  Nile:  “Gordon  frequently  talked  to  a little  negro  on  the 
steamer,  and  affected  to  discuss  with  him  (for  Long’s  benefit)  the 
policy  or  impolicy  of  his  appointment  of  Abou  to  his  government; 
AIk>u,  it  being  understood,  had  been  imprisoned  by  Baker,  and 
Gordon  had  released  him  and  made  him  his  vekil.  Gordon  would 
say  to  the  boy, 1 Abou  Saoud  tilb't  Abou  baltalV  (What  think 
you  of  Abou?  Is  he  good?  is  he  bad?)  The  little  savage,  won- 
dering and  flattered  that  the  great  w'hite  man  should  ask  his  opin- 
ion, replied,  ‘7»«A’  (Good).  ‘I  told  you  so,  Long.  You  Bee,  out 
of  the  mouth  of  babes  and  sucklings  has  He  ordained  strength. 
Are  you  convinced  ?’  ‘Not  quite,’  I replied ; for  I believed  Abou 
to  be  a scoundrel.” 

The  following  from  his  chief  of  staff  may  serve  to  point  the 
moral  of  much  that  is  looked  upon  as  eccentric  in  Gordon,  but 
which  shows  the  stamp  of  a studied  and  persistent  purpose.  He 
says:  “Upon  my  return  from  the  expedition  (Niam-Niam,  1875), 
I found  Gordon  awaiting  me  at  Regaf.  It  was  there  that  he  pro- 
posed that  we  should  divide  the  provinces  between  us.  ‘Take,’ 
said  he,  ‘ from  Fatiko  south ; I will  take  the  rest’ — meaning  from 
Regaf,  near  Gondokoro,  to  Khartoum.  ‘ We  will  govern  here. 
These  people  should  not  belong  either  to  the  Arabs  or  the  Turks.’ 
J replied : ‘ No,  colonel,  I have  no  ambition  to  reign  among  sav- 
ages. I’ve  quite  enough  of  savages  and  savage  country.’  Where- 
upon he  said : ‘ Well,  you  know,  you  and  I can  never  live  to- 
gether— it  won’t  do.  I am  not  mean,  however ; here  is  a letter 
to  the  Khedive.  Go  to  Cairo.  I have  recommended  that  you 
command  an  expedition  in  order  to  open  an  equatorial  road  from 
the  Indian  Ocean  to  the  lakes.  The  road  is  much  shorter  than 
by  the  Nile,  the  difficulties  of  which  you  will  tell  the  Khedive.’  Add- 
ing. ‘ This  expedition  you  must  insist  shall  be  under  my  government. 
I will  meet  you  half-way  on  the  road  from  M’Tesa.’  ” 

Taken  in  conjunction  with  the  “ Divine  Figure  from  the  North,” 
as  represented  by  Forbes,  which  entered  Khartoum  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  18th  of  February,  1884,  which  burned  up  every  vestige 
of  practical  government,  distributed  money,  and  which  proclaimed 
itself  in  violation  of  all  orders,  whether  from  British  or  Egyptian 


sources,  the  Vali  and  Sultan  of  the  Soudan,  there  is  1 
elusion — that  Gordon’s  whole  intention  in  returning 
dan  was  government,  and  government  for  his  own  no 
don  made  one  fajal  and  vital  mistake  in  this  move. 
Cairo,  when  en  route,  “ I am  convinced  that  it  is  an  en 
to  regard  the  Mahdi  as  in  any  sense  a religious  leai 
sonifies  popular  discontent.  All  the  Soudanese  a 
Mahdis,  just  as  all  the  Egyptians  are  potential  A 
movement  is  not  religious,  but  an  outbreak  of  despair 

We  have  learned  how  utterly  causeless  was  the 
Arabi,  which  was  merely  a military  revolt  precipitate 
first,  and  then  by  Nubar  Pasha  and  Rivera  Wilson,  wli 
to  disband  the  army  without  pay.  The  Mahdi’s  rel 
ever,  was  a religious  movement,  and  is  still  mainta 
religious  society  of  the  Sid-es-Senoussi.  It  is  a par 
written  history  of  Gordon’s  return  to  the  Soudan  in  1 
Khedive  Tewfick  Pasha,  in  the  presence  of  Sir  Evelyn 
tested  against  his  return,  and  urged  that  he,  Gordon,  It 
European,  should  not  go  to  Khartoum,  because  of  his 
ity,  and  because  of  the  general  ruin  which  had  resull 
former  administration.  Besides,  added  the  Khedive, 
lion  is  a religious  movement,  and  there  is  not  mone 
buy  them  off.  If  you  still  persist  in  going,  I wash  t 
all  responsibility,  for  I warn  you  that  you  will  never 
toum  alive.”  Gordon’s  faith,  however,  in  the  power 
greater  than  the  Khedivial  warning.  He  refused  the 
fused  the  troops  which  Mr.  Gladstone  offered  him,  an< 
shutting  himself  up  in  the  trap  which  awaited  him 
toyed  with  him  for  his  own  purpose  until  the  curtain 
scene  the  exact  nature  of  which  is  wrapt  still  in  myst 

V.— EMIN  PASHA  AND  STANLEY. 

Emin  Pasha  succeeded  to  tfie  government  of  th 
provinces  in  1878.  In  1875  Hans  Schuitzler,  a C 
ject,  having  studied  in  the  medical  institutes  of  Pi 
and  Berlin,  and  possessing  decided  tastes  for  bot« 
and  anthropology,  made  his  way  from  the  Red  S( 
toum.  Gordon  engaged  him  for  his  medical  services 
sent  him  to  Fatiko,  as  mudir  or  subgovernor  of  that 
was  there  in  1876  that  Dr.  Schnitzler  formally  adopl 
lem  religion,  and  assumed  from  that  moment  the  Ar 
Emin  Effendi  Hakim — the  faithful  doctor.  Emin  hi 
great  endurance  and  courage  in  the  difficult  role  whicl 
to  sustain.  In  his  letter  dated  Wadelai,  April  17,  1 
eludes:  “I  have  won  the  trust  and  confidence  of  the 
ing  the  seeds  of  a splendid  future  civilization.  It  i 
question  to  leave.”  And  yet  Emin  has  been  induced 
ley  to  surrender  his  government  and  people,  and  r« 
coast ; but  he  has  done  so  with  manifest  reluctanc 
seems,  even  from  the  published  correspondence,  tc 
some  serious  misunderstanding  between  the  -rescuer 
cued  on  this  subject.  It  is  certain  that  no  good  can  < 
surrender.  It  adds  greatly  to  the  strength  of  the  M 
now  hold  the  river  from  its  sources  to  Wady  Ha 
shadows  of  the  Mahdi  and  Osman  Digma,  which  are 
ing  up  on  the  physical  boundary  of  Egypt,  threaten 
permanent  plague  to  the  unhappy  country  whose  vh 
alone,  and  in  his  rOle  of  Muslimine  (Arabic  word  meai 
man),  would  be  master  of  a situation  which  is  not  onl 
Egypt,  but  which  seems  about  to  dissipate  for  all  tire 
of  that  “ splendid  future  civilization  ” which  has  beei 
the  devoted  and  faithful  Emin. 

In  the  light  of  its  results,  Mr.  Stanley’s  expedition 
be  deemed  a labor  of  love,  but  a labor  which  has  bee 
in  vain,  or  for  some  other  purpose  than  the  relief  of  I 

Should  Emin  recover  from  the  unfortunate  accidei 
overtaken  him  at  Bagiunoyo,  Egypt,  sustained  by  all 
should  send  the  faithful  Pasha  back  to  his  post  as  thi 
pion  of  future  civilization. 
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SUPPLEMENT. 


FAMOUS  BOOKS  OF  AFRICAN  TRAVEL.* 

Lord  Salisbury  in  his  speech  at  the  last  Lord  Major’s  banquet 
said  that  affairs  in  Africa  now  attract  more  attention  and  are  of 
greater  interest  than  European  questions.  The  eyes  of  the  world 
are  certainly  turned  upon  long-neglected  Africa.  The  scramble 
of  the  nations  to  secure  goodly  pieces  of  her  territory  is  still  in 
progress.  About  one-fourth  of  all  the  Associated  Press  news  sent 
to  us  by  cable  from  Europe  relates  to  the  current  of  events  in 
Africa.  The  Dark  Continent  is  filling  a greater  number  of  col- 
umns daily  in  our  newspapers  than  any  other  part  of  the  world 
except  Europe  and  our  own  territory. 

There  were  a few,  a very  few,  men  years  ago  who  believed  the 
day  would  some  time  dawn  when  Africa  would  claim  her  share  of 
the  world’s  interest  and  attention.  They  were  such  men  as  Living- 
stone and  Schweinfurth,  who  alone,  and  almost  unknown,  were 
leading  the  way  through  the  depths  of  Africa,  the  grand  pioneers 
in  the  work  of  exploration  and  development  that  now  commands 
the  ample  energies  of  so  many  nations.  When  Henry  M.  Stanley 
was  in  New  York  three  years  ago,  he  said:  “1  thought  like  most 
of  the  world  that  Livingstone  was  a poor  visionary,  a half-cracked 
enthusiast,  until  I met  him  on  the  shores  of  Tanganyika.  Then, 
by  his  solid  arguments  and  wealth  of  knowledge,  he  filled  roe  with 
his  own  faith  in  Africa’s  future.  1 was  amazed  when  I found  that 
it  was  nothing  but  his  devotion  to  and  faith  in  Africa  that  kept 
him  at  his  work  of  exploration.” 

When  Stanley  pleaded  with  him  to  go  home  and  rest,  the  grand 
old  man  answered:  “No;  I must  finish  my  task.  My  children’s 
letters  you  have  brought  me  affect  me  deeply,  but  I cannot  bring 
my  heart  to  abandon  my  work.  I will  go  on  till  I finish  it.” 

No  recent  books  of  exploration  surpass  in  absorbing  interest 
and  value  the  volumes  written  by  guch  pioneers  as  these,  whose 
story  of  unselfish  toil  and  remarkable  adventure  thrilled  the  world, 
and  gave  an  impetus  to  exploration  that  has  made  the  last  twelve 
years  the  greatest  era  of  geographical  discovery  since  the  day  of 
Columbus.  It  happens  that  some  of  these  books,  though  written 
ten  to  fifteen  years  ago,  are  still  the  great  authorities  on  those 
parts  of  Africa  of  which  they  treat;  and  just  now,  when  all  intel- 
ligent people  are  watching  the  beginnings  of  progress  in  a mighty 
continent,  it  will  be  interesting  to  speak  of  some  of  the  great  books 
that  have  done  more  than  anything  else  to  stimulate  the  world's 
interest,  and  that  will  always  be  monuments  marking  the  stages  of 
geographical  discovery  in  Africa. 

Dr.  Schweinfurth’s  famous  volumes,  77te  Heart  of  Africa , may 
justly  be  called  an  epoch-making  work.  There  are  a number  of 
reasons  why  these  volumes  are  particularly  conspicuous  even  in 
the  foremost  rank  of  writings  on  Africa,  in  the  first  place, 
Schweinfurth,  whose  energies  are  still  devoted  to  increasing  know- 
ledge of  those  parts  of  Africa  which  he  has  chosen  for  his  special 
field  of  study,  stands  in  the  highest  rank  of  explorers.  As  that 
gifted  writer  Winwood  Reude  said  of  him,  he  is  to  be  classed  with 
Mungo  Park,  Denham, and  Ciapperton,  Livingstone,  Burton,  Speke, 
Grant,  Barth,  Rohlfs,  and  Stanley — the  splendid  galaxy  of  explorers 
who  have  immortalized  their  names  by  great  achievements  in  Africa. 
He  also  possesses  two  qualifications  which  no  African  traveller 
before  him  could  claim.  He  is  deeply  versed  in  natural  history, 
and  is  among  the  best  of  scientific  writers  in  his  favorite  field  of 
botany.  He  is  also  an  artist  of  tine  attainments.  Many  a travel- 
ler before  him  had  some  knowledge  of  natural  history,  and  was 
able  to  make  rude  sketches  which  served  as  hints  for  professional 
artists  who  made  his  pictures.  What  Schweinfurth  has  written 
of  the  natural  history  of  Africa  is  not  only  scientifically  accurate, 
but  his  sketches  also  are  finished  works  of  art.  He  made  his 
drawings  on  the  spot,  and  the  magnificent  collections  he  brought 
home  with  him,  illustrating  native  arts  in  the  remarkable  region 
where  he  had  wandered  for  three  years,  indicate  with  what  sur- 
prising fidelity  his  pictures  depict  the  scenes  and  objects  he  saw. 

It  was  fortunute  that  a man  with  such  equipment  chose  for  his 
field  one  of  the  most  prolific  and  interesting  parts  of  Africa,  for 
in  the  region  where  the  Nile  and  Congo  basins  join,  west  and 
northwest  of  Albert  Nyattza,  Schweinfurth  made  discoveries  that 
astonished  the  world.  He  was  the  first  white  man  to  invade  this 
unknown  land,  and  no  African  explorer  ever  returned  home  more 
riohly  freighted  with  additions  to  knowledge  and  stories,  pictu- 
resque and  exciting,  of  travel  and  adventure.  He  set  at  rest  the 
long  disputed  question  of  the  existence  of  a dwarf  race  in  central 
Africa.  He  proved,  once  for  all,  that  Herodotus  and  Aristotle 
were  not  dealing  with  fables  when  they  wrote  of  the  pygmies  of 
central  Africa.  One  day  he  suddenly  found  himself  surrounded 
by  what  he  conjectured  was  a crowd  of  impudent  boys,  who  point- 
ed their  arrows  at  him,  and  whose  manner  betokeued  intentional 
disrespect.  He  soon  learned  that  these  hundreds  of  little  fellows 
were  veritable  dwarfs,  and  were  a part  of  the  army  of  Munza,  the 
great  Monbuttu  king.  These  are  the  now  famous  Akka,  who,  so 
far  as  we  know,  are  the  smallest  of  human  beings.  It  is  these 
same  Akka  who,  wandering  in  the  forest  a little  south  of  Schwein- 
furth’s route,  picked  off  many  a carrier  in  Stanley’s  late  expedi- 
tion, using  arrows  whose  points  were  covered  with  a deadly  poi- 
son, and  refusing  all  overtures  of  friendship.  Stanley  does  not 
call  them  Akka,  but  uses  the  Niam-Niam  designation  for  this 
race  of  dwarfs.  Since  Schweinfurth  filled  many  pages  with  the 
most  graphic  and  minute  details  concerning  this  extraordinary 
race  many  other  dwaiffs  have  been  discovered  in  the  southern 
part  of  the  Congo  Basin,  but  we  have  as  yet  no  details  concerning 
them  at  all  comparable  with  Schweiufurth’s  brilliant  exposition  of 
the  Akka. 

It  was  also  his  fortunate  lot  to  live  among  the  Niam-Niam  and 
Monbuttu  tribes,  who  are  in  many  ways  remarkable.  Schwein- 
furth regarded  them  as  among  the  finest  specimens  of  physical 
development  he  ever  saw  in  any  land,  and  in  their  industrial  de- 
velopment he  found  them,  particularly  the  Monbuttu,  the  most 
advanced  of  any  African  race  lie  had  met.  Competent  authorities 
agree  with  his  opinion  that  the  ornamental  designs  upon  their 
potteries  and  iron  and  copper  wares,  now  exhibited  in  the  Berlin 
Museum  of  Ethnology,  would  not  discredit  a European  artist ; and 
among  these  peoples,  so  far  advanced  in  some  respects,  Schwein- 
furth discovered  the  first  evidences  of  cannibalism  which  we  now 
see  prevailing  to  such  an  appalling  extent  in  a very  large  part  of 
the  Congo  Basin.  It  is  a noteworthy  fact  that  in  all  his  travels 
Livingstone  never  saw  evidences  of  this  revolting  practice  except 

• The  Heart  of  Africa.  Three  Years’ Travel*  and  Adventures  In  the  Un- 
explored Region*  of  Central  Africa.  From  1868  to  1871.  By  Dr.  Gkokg 
SoiiWKisrcRTii.  Translated  by  Ellen  K Fekwek.  With  an  Introduc- 
tion by  Winwooo  Kmade.  Pp.  xxvi.,  1088.  Illustrated  by  abont  130 
Woodcuts  from  Drawings  made  by  the  Author,  aud  with  Two  Maps.  8 
vol*.,  8vo,  Cloth, (8  00.  (Harper  Ac  Brothers.) 

Through  the-  bark  Continent;  or.  The  Source*  e\J  the  Site,  Around  the 
Great  I Aiken  of  Equatorial  Africa,  and  Down  the  Livingstone  Hirer  to  the 
Atlantic  Ocean.  With  U9  Illustrations  and  Colored  Maps.  By  Henry 
M.  Stanley.  Pp.  xxxv.,  1088.  8 vols.,  Svo,  Cloth,  $10  00.  Dull  Moroc- 
co, $15  00.  (Harper  Ac  Brothers.) 

The  Congo  and  the  Fouwliwj  of  its  Free  State.  A Story  of  Work  and 
Exploration.  By  Hanav  M.  Htani.ey.  Pp.  xxxviii.,  1018.  With  over 
One  Hundred  Full-page  and  Smaller  Illustrations;  Colored  Maps  and 
Marginal  Notes.  8 vola.,  8vo,  Cloth,  $10  00.  Half  Morocco,  $16  00. 
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Coomassie  arut  Magdala : The  Story  of  Two  British  Campaigns  in  Africa. 
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Central  A frica : Xaked  Truths  of  Miked  People,  An  Account  of  Expe- 
ditions to  the  Lake  Victoria  Nyanza  and  the  Makraka  Niam-Niam,  West 
of  the  Bahr-El-Ablad  (White  Nile).  By  Col.  C.  Ciiaiu.k  Lono,  of  the 
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With  a Map.  8vo,  Cloth,  $8  00.  (Harper  A Brothers.) 


on  one  or  two  occasions,  and  in  all  his  voluminous  writings  he 
hardly  refers  to  the  topic.  The  Heart  of  Africa  was  the  first 
book  to  enlighten  the  world  concerning  cannibalism  in  central 
Africa.  Most  recent  travellers  in  the  Congo  Basin  have  been  far 
too  busy  as  yet  to  write  detailed  reports  of  their  discoveries,  and 
Schweinfurth’s  book  remains  the  completest  and  most  graphic  ex- 
position of  the  topic.  Dr.  Junker,  however,  draws  a distinction 
between  the  Niam-Niam  and  Monbuttu  cannibals  which  Schwein- 
furth in  his  briefer  visit  failed  to  observe.  Junker  says  the 
Niam-Niam  use  human  flesh  as  food  only  because  they  believe 
that  in  this  way  they  acquire  the  bravery  and  other  virtues  with 
which  their  victims  may  have  been  endowed.  The  Monbuttu,  on 
the  other  hand,  make  war  upon  their  neighbors  for  no  other  pur- 
pose than  to  procure  human  flesh  for  food,  because  they  delight 
in  it,  as  a part  of  their  cuisine.  With  methodical  care  they  dry 
the  flesh  they  do  not  immediately  use,  and  add  it  to  their  reserve 
supplies  of  food. 

One  of  Schweinfurth’s  discoveries  started  a geographical  con- 
troversy which  continued  for  nearly  seventeen  years.  He  found 
the  great  Wellemakua  rising  near  the  Nile  and  flowing  far  west- 
ward, and  geographers  talked  and  wrote  and  almost  quarrelled 
over  the  question  whether  the  Wellemakua  was  the  Shari  River, 
and  emptied  into  Lake  Tchad,  or  whether  its  mysterious  outlet 
was  further  south.  Some  writers  even  advanced  the  theory  that 
it  flowed  clear  across  the  continent  and  emptied  into  the  Atlantic. 
We  did  not  know  with  certainty  until  last  year  that  the  Welle- 
makua is  the  upper  course  of  the  Mobangi  tributary  of  the  Congo, 
and  is  therefore  the  largest  affluent  of  the  greatest  river  in  Africa. 
In  view  of  the  stimulus  it  imparted  to  geographical  inquiry,  and 
the  absorbing  interest  and  importance  of  the  discoveries  it  records, 
The  Heart  of  Africa  may  well  be  regarded  as  the  faithful  and 
brilliant  chronicle  of  some  remarkable  phases  of  African  discovery. 

Henry  M.  Stanley  could  say  in  all  modesty  the  other  day  that 
he  believed  the  mantle  of  Livingstone  had  fallen  upon  his  shoul- 
ders. These  two  names  will  be  forever  linked  in  the  story  of  the 
awakening  of  Africa  from  her  sleep  of  ages.  It  can  be  said  in 
general  of  Mr.  Stanley’s  books  that  though  his  earliest  ventures 
in  the  literature  of  exploration  are  full  of  graphic  power,  his  writ- 
ings have  shown  steady  and  rapid  advance  in  felicity  of  descrip- 
tion and  in  fulness  and  accuracy  of  statement.  In  the  intervals 
between  his  journeys  in  Africa,  Stanley  put  forth  every  effort  to 
acquire  the  scientific  equipment  which  would  impart  to  his  labors 
in  the  field  an  enduring  value.  The  result  is  that  Stanley  was 
long  ago  one  of  the  most  competent  geographers  as  well  as  the 
greatest  explorer  of  the  age.  It  was  a remarkable  feat  lie 
achieved  when,  chased  by  thousands  of  enemies  down  the  Congo, 
he  mapped  the  course  of  the  great  river  for  1500  miles  so  ac- 
curately that  his  delineation  of  its  channel  in  Through  the  Dark 
Continent  is,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  the  map  of  the  Congo  to- 
day. The  longitudes  he  was  able  to  take  were  not  quite  accurate, 
but  bis  map,  considering  the  circumstances  under  which  it  was 
made,  has  been  more  and  more  the  wonder  of  geographers  as  our 
knowledge  of  the  Congo  has  grown ; and  what  a prince  of  ex- 
plorers that  famous  work  shows  Stanley  to  be ! Through  the 
Dark  Continent  is  the  Odyssey  of  African  travel.  No  intelligent 
person  can  afford  to  say  he  has  not  read  it,  for  it  is  the  book  that 
first  revealed  to  the  world  a vast  continent  from  sea  to  sea,  with 
the  greatest  of  its  lovely  lakes ; with  its  myriads  of  princes,  power- 
ful and  puny ; with  its  jumble  of  tongues  and  races ; its  vast  va- 
riety of  habitations  and  modes  of  living;  its  greatest  river  now 
tumbling  to  lower  levels  over  cataracts,  now  crowded  with  ver- 
dant islands,  sea-like  in  breadth,  and  navigable  for  over  a thousand 
miles  at  a stretch.  Livingstone  prepared  the  way,  but  Stanley 
opened  the  door  through  which  the  world  saw  millions  of  people 
in  the  Congo  Valley  of  whom  it  had  never  heard. 

It  is  safe  to  say  that  no  other  explorer  of  Africa,  America,  or 
any  other  part  of  the  world,  has  ever  accumulated  on  a single 
journey  such  wealth  of  materials,  enriching  at  once  so  many  fields 
of  science,  and  so  replete  with  romantic,  picturesque,  and  thrill- 
ing incidents  as  fell  to  Stanley’s  lot  on  the  memorable  journey  be 
has  described  in  Through  the  Dark  Continent. 

It  was  his  good  fortune  to  see  at  its  best  the  powerful  kingdom 
of  Uganda,  and  few  parts  of  Africa  were  more  interesting  or  more 
worthy  of  Stanley’s  brilliant  pen  pictures  than  M’Tesa’s  domain  on 
the  shores  of  Lake  Victoria  before  all  the  miseries  of  a prolonged 
civil  war  bad  befallen  its  once  happy  people.  How  full  of  strange 
and  even  tragical  adventures  were  the  long  boat  voyages  around 
the  wooded  shores  of  lakes  Victoria  and  Tanganyika,  and  how 
full  of  life  and  variety  were  the  scenes  and  people  the  explorer 
met  among  the  ten  tribes  who  dwell  along  Tanganyika’s  nine 
hundred  miles  of  coast  line  I It  is  in  this  book  that  Stanley  makes 
us  well  acquainted  with  Tippu  Tib,  whom  he  regarded  as  the  most 
remarkable  man  he  had  met  in  Africa,  and  who  has  since  become 
so  rich  and  powerful.  Tippu  Tib  and  two  hundred  of  his  men 
helped  Stanley  start  down  the  unknown  Congo  from  Nyangwe, 
where  both  Livingstone  and  Cameron  were  defeated  in  their  pur- 
pose to  descend  the  mysterious  river.  Twenty  of  the  dusky  fa- 
vorites of  the  great  trader’s  harem  went  with  him  on  this  journey, 
his  first  trip  down  the  river,  which  he  was  soon  after  to  bring 
completely  under  his  control  for  a distance  of  350  miles.  The 
Arabs  and  half-castes  from  Zanzibar  had  been  long  deterred  by 
stories  of  terrible  cannibals  and  fierce  dwarfs  from  venturing 
further  down  the  river,  and  their  descent  to  Stanley  Falla  would 
perhaps  have  been  delayed  several  years  if  Stanley  had  not  pio- 
neered the  way. 

It  is  extremely  interesting  after  reading  some  of  Stanley’s  pow- 
erful  descriptions  of  fights  for  life  with  Congo  cannibals  to  com- 
pare with  them  the  native  versions  of  the  same  occurrences,  whicii 
they  are  very  glad  to  give  to  all  who  wish  to  hear  them.  Take, 
for  instance,  Stanley’s  account  of  his  thirty-first  fight  on  the  ter- 
rible river,  the  laBt  but  one,  and  the  hardest  battle  of  all,  when 
a fleet  of  sixty-three  great  Bangala  war  canoes  came  out  to  exter- 
minate the  strangers,  who  numbered  only  forty-four  guns.  It  was 
two  hours  before  the  Snider  muskets  won  the  victory,  and  three 
hearty  cheers  rang  over  the  flood  as  the  foe  retreated  to  the  shore. 
Here  "is  a part  of  the  description  of  this  battle  given  by  Chief  Muele 
to  Captain  Coquilhat  awhile  ago. 

“ We  had  not  the  slightest  idea  that  such  beings  as  white  peo- 
ple existed.  One  day  when  the  sun  stood  right  above  our  heads 
we  saw  a fleet  of  strangely  formed  canoes  quietly  passing  in  front 
of  our  villages.  We  were  astonished  to  see  that  the  men  were 
covered  with  white  cloths,  and  it  seemed  very  singular,  for  the 
richest  men  we  knew  wore  only  a little  rag  of  banana  fibre,  and 
we  saw  two  men  as  white  as  our  pottery  clay  who  seemed  to  be 
chiefs.  Our  alarm  drums  sounded,  and  we  crowded  the  canoes, 
and  started  out  for  a fight.  As  we  approached  them,  we  saw  that 
one  man  had  straight  gray  hair,  and  his  eyes  were  the  color  of  the 
water.  He  stood  up  and  held  toward  us  a red  cloth  and  some  brass 
wire.  The  other  white  man  [Frank  Pocock,  who  was  drowned  a 
few  weeks  later]  aimed  his  weapon  at  us,  and  the  older  man  talked 
to  him  rapidly  in  a language  we  did  not  understand.  We  thought 
their  actions  boded  us  no  good,  and  so  we  opened  the  battle,  and 
it  was  the  most  terrible  we  ever  fought. 

“ Our  spears  fell  fast  among  them,  and  we  killed  some,  and 
their  bodies  lay  half  over  the  sides  of  their  canoes.  But,  oh,  what 
fetich  gave  their  weapons  such  wonderful  power  1 Their  bullets, 
made  of  a gray  metal  we  had  never  seen  before,  hit  women  and 
old  men  who  were  following  the  combat  from  the  shore.  The 
walls  of  our  huts  were  pierced,  and  goats  in  the  fields  dropped 


dead  of  their  wounds.  As  for  us,  who  were  on  the  water,  our 
shields  were  pierced  as  though  they  had  been  bananus.  Many  of 
us  were  killed  and  wounded,  and  others  were  drowned,  for  holes 
were  knocked  in  some  canoes,  which  filled  and  sank.  Still  we 
fought  desperately,  and  followed  the  white  beings  some  distance 
below  our  villages,  but  they  finally  escaped  us,  and  raised  loud 
cries  of  triumph  as  we  ended  the  pursuit.” 

Stanley’s  latest  book,  The  Congo  and  the  Founding  of  it*  Free 
State , is  noteworthy  both  for  the  absorbing  interest  of  its  narra- 
tive and  for  the  practical  and  scientific  value  of  its  great  mass  of 
information.  It  is  the  story  of  this  great  man’s  struggle  for  five 
years,  while  he  was  planting  the  seeds  of  civilization  along  1300 
miles  of  the  savage  river ; and  while  he  was  making  his  treaties 
with  hundred  of  chiefs,  getting  a foothold  somehow,  in  spite  of 
odds  against  him,  to  which  a score  of  strong  men  would  have  suc- 
cumbed, he  was  filling  his  note-hooks  with  data  about  soils,  plants, 
minerals,  tribes,  temperatures,  commercial  possibilities — everything 
that  could  add  to  our  knowledge  of  the  great  valley.  Our  acquaint- 
ance with  the  geography  of  the  Congo  Basin  has  made  great  prog- 
ress since  he  wrote,  hut  his  book  is  to-day  by  far  the  most  compre- 
hensive and  accurate  account  of  the  resources  and  peoples  of  the 
Congo  Basin  that  has  yet  been  written : and  the  thought  must  be 
grateful  to  Stanley,  as  he  now  rests  after  his  recent  terrible  toils, 
that  the  work  he  began  and  nurtured  is  expanding  and  beginning  to 
flourish.  He  tells  us  in  this  book  that  the  work  he  began  ten  years 
ago  was  delayed  for  many  months  by  his  utter  failure  to  induce 
the  natives  to  carry  loads  around  the  235  miles  of  cataracts,  where 
last  year  4,000,000  pounds  of  merchandise  and  stores  were  trans- 
ported in  66,500  loads.  He  tells  of  the  road  to  Leopoldville  he 
spent  nearly  two  years  in  building.  It  is  to  be  supplanted  by  a 
railroad,  to  build  which  the  first  party  left  Antwerp  last  month. 
We  know  what  work  it  cost  to  launch  his  two  or  three  little  steam- 
ers  upon  Stanley  Pool ; but  to  day  a fleet  of  twenty  steamers  is  ply- 
ing upon  the  upper  river,  and  four  commercial  companies  have 
established  thirteen  trading-posts  a thousand  miles  along  the  Up- 
per Congo.  Over  five  thousand  of  the  cannibals  who  chased  him 
down  the  river  crying  “ Meat ! meat !’’  are  now  enrolled  iu  the 
state  militia.  Many  chiefs  have  this  year  consented  to  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  horrible  human  sacrifices  which  the  explorer  described. 
Stanley  had  not  the  power  to  stay  the  tide  of  these  terrible  crimes, 
nor  can  the  Congo  state  yet  suppress  them  in  a large  part  of  its 
domain  ; but  the  year  of  which  Stanley  prophesied  may  yet  dawn 
sooner  than  he  expected  when  he  wrote,  “ The  year  of  grace  will 
no  doubt  come  in  its  own  destined  time,  hut  it, may  not  be  hurried.” 

We  get  many  a glimpse  in  these  volumes  of  the  courage,  the 
tact,  the  fertility  of  resources,  and  other  qualities  of  head  and 
heart  that  have  made  Stanley  the  great  explorer  he  is.  Stanley 
has  not  been  very  popular  with  some  of  the  men  he  introduced  on 
the  Congo.  With  rare  exceptions  he  has  not  taken  them  into  his 
confidence  or  mingled  with  them  on  terms  of  personal  intimacy. 
One  of  them,  who  served  for  three  years  under  him  in  important 
positions,  wrote  that  he  rarely  consulted  his  subordinates,  never 
eoufided  his  plans  to  them,  and  that  he  had  lived  for  years  with 
Stanley,  and  still  felt  that  he  did  not  know  the  man.  Once,  when 
Stanley  was  about  to  start  new  stations  up  the  river,  he  told  Cap- 
tain Coquilhat  to  he  ready  to  take  the  steamer  on  the  morrow. 
The  captain  put  his  baggage  aboard,  and  off  they  started,  Coquil- 
hat having  no  idea  of  his  destination  save  an  impression  that  he 
would  be  assigned  to  build  a station  either  at  the  equator  or  at 
Bangala.  It  was  only  after  several  days’  steaming,  when  they  had 
passed  the  equator,  that  he  knew  he  was  destined  for  Bangala. 

“ If  Mr.  Stanley  told  me,”  said  Lieutenant  Braconnier,  “ to  pack 
my  baggage  and  be  ready  to  start  in  an  hour,  I would  not  dream 
of  asking  him  where  we  were  going.  He  would  sihiply  tell  ine 
my  own  duties  required  all  my  attention.”  These  very  men,  who 
have  been  disposed  sometimes  to  wish  that  their  superior  was  less 
taciturn,  have  had  the  most  unbounded  confidence  in  his  good 
judgment  and  ability  as  a leader. 

Long  before  Sun  ley  was  know  as  an  explorer  he  served  in  Af- 
rica as  the  Herald  correspondent  in  two  British  campaigns,  direct- 
ed one  against  the  Ashantees,  and  the  other  against  King  Theo- 
dore of  Abyssinia.  He  brilliantly  improved  this  opportunity  to 
record  two  grand  successes  gained  by  British  soldiers  in  East  and 
West  Africa,  and  the  volume  in  which  he  told  the  story  is  called 
CoomaMie  and  Magdala  : the  Story  of  Two  British  Campaigns  in 
Africa.  With  stern  eloquence  and  graphic  power  he  describes 
that  memorable  march  when  the  unseasoned  British  army  waded 
for  140  miles  through  deadly  swamps,  or  scrambled  through  the 
thick  jungly  forests  on  their  wav  to  attack  Coomassie.  General 
Fever  and  General  Forest,  the  Malagasy  say,  are  the  commanders 
who  defeud  their  capiUl.  It  was  much  the  same  with  the  chief 
town  of  Ashantee,  and  the  strongest  fell  victims  to  the  malaria 
that  breeded  everywhere.  At  length  the  fever-stricken  column 
reached  Coomassie,  and  the  town  was  theirs  after  five  days’  hard 
fighting.  Stanley  describes  the  alacrity  with  which  the  British, 
their  work  accomplished  and  Coomassie  in  ashes,  fled  for  their 
lives  to  the  sea. 

The  scene  and  conduct  of  the  other  campaign  afford  a striking 
contrast — a lofty  and  salubrious  region  of  wonderful  wildness  and 
grandeur,  a march  into  the  heart  of  Abyssinia  that  bristled  with 
interesting  incidents,  the  storming  of  Magdala,  a town  planted  on 
a crag  10,000  feet  above  the  sea.  The  book  presents  a brilliant 
picture  of  these  two  campaigns,  and  Stanley’s  humor  breaks  forth 
upon  the  smallest  provocation — a quality  he  does  not  display  in 
such  abundant  measure  in  his  later  writings. 

No  record  of  pioneering  in  Africa  would  be  complete  that  did 
not  include  the  graphic  story  which  Colonel  C.  Chaille-Long  tells 
in  his  famous  book  Central  Africa.  While  Egypt  was  endeavor- 
ing to  extend  her  influence  to  the  equator, -it  fell  to  the  lot  of 
Colonel  Long,  an  honored  officer  in  the  Khedive’s  army,  to  lead 
large  expeditions  hundreds  of  miles  up  the  White  Nile  to  Victoria 
Nyanza,  and  also  west  of  the  Nile  among  the  Niam-Niam.  King 
M’Tesa,  of  Uganda,  entertained  aud  honored  him  in  a remarkable 
manner  before  Stanley  had  made  his  appearance  at  that  famous 
court.  The  spirited  and  superior  illustrations  that  are  found  in 
Central  Africa  are  from  Colonel  Long’s  own  drawings,  and  the 
pages  abound  with  stories  of  wild  life,  adventure,  and  struggles 
with  difficulty  that  are  rarely  surpassed  in  tales  of  adventure 
among  savage  peoples.  The  recent  events  in  Emin's  province 
give  a fresh  interest  to  this  narrative,  which  graphically  depicts 
the  scenes  amid  which  Emin  lived  and  ruled  so  many  years. 

Colonel  Long  was  one  of  the  forerunners  of  Emin,  aud  the  fact 
will  always  be  remembered  that  Egypt  could  never  have  won  the 
ascendency  she  for  some  years  enjoyed  in  the  equatorial  regions  if 
it  had  not  been  for  the  self-sacrificing  labors  and  hardships  of  the 
few  white  men  who  pioneered  the  way  up  the  White  Nile  to  Vic- 
toria Nyanza.  Colonel  Long  was  the  unwilling  recipient  of  an 
honor  by  which  King  M’Tesa  meant  to  show  his  supreme  gratifica- 
tion at  the  white  man's  visit  “ The  Marsalah,”  wrote  Capt&in 
Long,  “quick  to  do  their  master’s  will,  snatched  from  their  tur- 
bans the  plaited  cord,  and  seizing  their  unresisting  victims  to  the 
number  of  thirty,  amid  howls  and  fearful  yells  crowned  iu  blood 
the  signal  honor  of  the  white  man’s  visit  to  M’Tesa.’’  Many  an 
explorer  like  Colonel  Long  has  felt  a strong  impulse  to  protest 
against  such  fearful  crimes.  As  a rule,  however,  such  a course 
would  he  not  only  useless,  but  impolitic.  Savages  cannot  he 
transformed  into  reasonable,  civilized  beings  by  ill-timed  opposi- 
tion to  their  customs,  and  unseasonable  protests  might  have  the 
effect  of  involving  the  philanthropist  himself  in  the  sacrifice. 
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FIVE  NEW  AMERICAN  NOVELS. 

WILLI  AN  DEAN  HOWELLS. 

A HAZARD  OK  NEW  FORTUNES.  A Novel.  By  Wii.uam 
Dka.n  IIowm.i.s.  I’upular  Kiiition  1 . 1 u~ti tv  W.  A.  Rimikrs. 
iSni,  I'tiit  i 75  ( Lit,,  It,  I!  hthlnift,  2 I ol\  , 1 2mo,  ( mth1 

••  Nfver.  ( t!  li ii] v.  lias  Mr  Hmvflls  written  more  brilliantly,  more 
i lirn  h . mol  e III  Tilly,  or  more  al  t ractivoly  Ilian  in  till*  instance."—  AVir 

CONSTANCE  FEXIMORE  WOOLSON. 

.ilTlTKR  LIGHTS.  A Novel.  Hv  Coxstam-k  Fksimokk  Wool- 
son.  If, mo.  riutli,  *t  25. 

'■  A timl  niLr  tale  related  with  a vivid  power  that  keeps  Otic  interested 
III  sj)i t e lit  one's  sell.  " — Ctlli'IOII)  ft  itiune. 

CHARLES  DUDLEY  WARNER. 

A LITTLE  JOURNEY  IX  THE  WORLD.  A Novel.  By 
CitAf.r.KS  Dint  tv  Waunkii.  Tost  Hvo,  Half  Leather,  Client 
Elle^WJ  i Oik  Tops,  Si  50. 

“It  was  soniei 1 1 : 1 1 *_r  ol  eoiisiqaenee  to  write  the  moral  history  of  one 
human  In  m_'  so  no  I..  who  reads  it  is  impelled  to  say,  ‘Yes,  that  is 

LAECADIO  IIEARN. 

CHITA.  A Memory  of  Last  Island.  By  Lafcadio  Hearn. 
Cost  «•.<».  cl, nil.  Ivura.  *1  on. 

• So  I u i nit  a liimli  has  seareely  keen  given  to  our  generation,'’—  Huston 


GEORGE  PARSONS  LATHROP. 

WOULD  YOU  KILL  HIM?  A Novel.  By  Gkokoe  Parsons 

La  i ft  Roe.  12 , Cloth,  *1  25. 

“A  novel  of  very  exceptional  breadth  of  interest."— UosUm  Traveller. 
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THE  NEW  AMERICAN  REPUBLIC. 
rriHE  details  now  received  of  the  revolution  in 
A Brazil  show  that  the  imperial  system  had  lost 
its  hold  upon  the  country,  and  that  a change  before 
litany  years  was  generally  anticipated.  Whether 
the  decay  of  loyalty  was  due  to  the  failure  of  the 
Emperor's  health,  or  to  distrust  of  the  heiress-ap- 
parent, or  to  the  natural  growth  of  republican  prin- 
ciples. the  situation  was  such  that  an  occasion  only 
was  wanting  to  assure  a radical  revolution  in  the 
form  of  government.  The  occasion  was  furnished 
by  the  mutiny  of  a battalion  of  troops  in  Rio  de 
Janeiro,  sustained  by  the  sympathy  of  the  other 
troops  and  the  police,  which  compelled  the  resigna- 
tion of  the  ministry.  The  Emperor  was  absent,  and 
the  ollieers,  who  had  placed  the  ministers  under  du- 
ress, immediately  proclaimed  the  republic,  and  an- 
nounced a provisional  government  pending  an  ap- 
peal to  the  popular  vote.  This  action  was  approved 
by  the  republican  sentiment  which  had  been  develop- 
ing rapidly  in  the  country.  The  Emperor  and  his 
family  were  sent  instantly  to  Europe,  and  without  a 
battle  or  bloodshed  the  revolution  was  accomplished. 

It  is  a revolution  without  precedent.  No  empire 
was  ever  before  overturned  in  an  hour  without  act- 
ual force  of  arms,  its  representatives  removed  from 
the  possibility  of  resistance,  while  the  new  order  was 
accepted  peacefully  throughout  a vast  country  like 
Brazil.  A vivid  and  interesting  letter  in  the  New 
York  Thin '.s  from  an  American  resident  in  Rio  gives 
by  far  the  best  account,  of  the  event  yet  received.  It 
explains  the  -peaceful  acquiescence  in  the  result  by 
the  general  conviction  that  a republic  was  sure  to 
follow  Rom  Pedro's  death,  and  it  also  explains  that 
personally  excellent,  simple,  and  patriotic  as  he  was. 
lie  was  snrron tub'd  by  factions  and  increasing  cor- 
ruption, while  his  mental  powers  were  plainly  do- 
elining. The  question  of  the  situation,  whether  the 
Brazilians  will  he  found  capable  of  self  government, 
the  correspondent  of  the  Thins  answers  at  least  hope- 
ful iv  if  not  eon litlent ly . The  members  of  the  pro- 
visional government  are  honest,  patriotic,  able,  s'elf- 
pov«a>^i>d.  and  energetic.  General  Fonseca,  its  chief, 
is  a soldier  simply,  not  versed  in  civil  affairs,  but  he 
i>  mi  n i at  i id'  d by  men  who  are  undeniably  of  great 
.On  n \ and  unquestioned  honesty. 

The  material  opportunities  of  the  country  are  im- 
mense and  largely  undeveloped,  and  should  the  new 
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order  continue  to  be  universally  accepted  in  good 
faith,  the  future  of  Brazil  is  of  splendid  promise.  Its 
climate  is  generally  delightful.  Its  soil  is  singularly 
fertile.  The  country  abounds  in  precious  stones  and 
metals.  Its  mineral  resources  are  great.  Its  two 
staples— coffee  and  India-rubber — are  of  universal  de- 
mand. Its  government  lias  been  representative,  so 
that  republican  forms  are  familiar.  Its  finances  are 
sound,  its  revenues  larger  than  its  expenses  and  in- 
terest  indebtedness.  The  rejniblican  leaders  are  stu- 
dents of  our  system,  and  propose  its  fundamental 
principles— national  sovereignty  and  State  autonomy 
—as  the  basis  of  the  Brazil ian  Republ ic.  The  prospects 
of  no  great  republic  at  its  inception  were  ever  bright- 
er. and  the  effect  upon  the  condition  of  South  America 
of  a vast  republican  power  like  our  own  is  quite  in- 
"calculable.  Yet  it  cannot  be  denied  that  thus  far  it 
is  the  English-speaking  race  only  which  has  shown 
the  capacity  for  true  popular  government.  None 
the  less  the  United  States  will  watch  with  the  pro- 
foundest  interest,  sympathy,  and  hope  the  develop- 
ment of  the  Brazilian  Republic, 


FREE  SCHOOLS  AND  FREE  SUFFRAGE. 

Mr.  Smalley,  in  a letter  to  the  Tribune , describes 
the  strikes  which  are  proceeding  in  London  and  else- 
where in  England  as  “ the  revolt  of  the  English  la- 
borer against  the  existing  relations  between  society 
and  himself.”  He  alludes  also  to  “ the  present  semi- 
demoralization of  public  opinion”  upon  such  ques- 
tions. and  states  that  “the  number  of  men  in  this 
country  [England]  with  backbones  has  been  sadly 
reduced  since  the  widening  of  the  suffrage.”  This 
remark  suggests  the  new  force  which  has  appeared 
in  England,  and  recalls  Mr.  Lowe's  exhortation  when 
the  suffrage  bill  was  passed,  “Now  let  us  teach  our 
masters  their  letters.” 

Men  like  Lord  Sherbrooke  have  always  felt  that 
enlarging  the  suffrage  was  popularizing  or  Democ- 
ratizing the  government,  and- consequently  imperil- 
ling the  existing  order.  This  is,  in  a sense,  although 
by  no  means  necessarily  in  a revolutionary  sense, 
true.  Every  intelligent  man  instructed  by  history 
and  by  observation  perceives  that  free  schools  and 
universal  suffrage  tend  to  put  an  end  to  the  rule  of  a 
class,  and  by  placing  lawful  power  with  actual  force 
favor  recourse  to  reason  as  the  source  of  government. 
It  is  a hard  saying  for  those  bred  in  the  old  tradi- 
tions, but  the  broader  the  base  of  government,  the 
j w-ster,  and  consequently  the  firmer,  it  will  be.  It  is 
idle  to  suppose  that  the  mass  of  people  in  any  coun- 
try'where  education  is  free  and  constantly  stimu- 
lated, and  where  every  man  votes,  will  not  recon- 
sider many  of  the  fundamental  relations  of  society, 
the  accepted  traditions,  and  the  ancient  usages,  in 
which  they  have  had  no  voice  or  part. 

Our  own  government,  which  is  the  chief  and  freest 
of  all  popular  systems,  invites  the  most  searching  dis- 
cussion of  every  question;  but  it  does  more,  for  it  in- 
vites every  man  to  enforce  his  views  with  his  vote. 
The  scope  of  this  invitation  is  not  limited  to  tariffs 
for  revenue  or  protection.  It  extends  beyond  prin- 
ciples of  taxation  to  the  relations  of  labor  and  capital, 
to  a revision  of  the  accepted  traditions  of  political 
economy,  and  to  the  determination  of  rules  of  jus- 
tice in  the  distribution  of  the  fruits  of  labor.  All 
this  results  from  free  schools  and  free  suffrage.  They 
compel  inevitably  an  inquiry  in  the  mind  of  every 
laborer - and  the  great  multitude  of  the  population 
in  every  country  is  composed  of  laborers— into  what 
Mr.  Smalley  calls  “the  existing  relations  between 
society  and  himself.”  The  remark  about  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  number  of  men  with  backbones  is  very  sig- 
nificant, • For  this  really  means  not  only  the  persist- 
ence of  men  of  courage  and  tenacity  in  maintaining 
their  own  views,  which  presumably  is  what  Mr. 
Smalley  has  in  mind,  but  it  means  also  a reconsider- 
ation of  views  as  not  necessarily  sound  because  old 
and  traditional.  It  used  to  be  said  of  the  president 
of  a college  who  tried  hard  to  adjust  it  to  the  modern 
spirit,  that  he  had  succeeded  in  changing  everything 
but  himself.  The  college  had  ceased  to  be  what  lie 
called  a primary  school,  but  unluckily  he  continued 
to  be  a primary  school  master.  It  sometimes  seems 
as  if  in  insisting  upon  free  schools  and  free  suffrage 
we  had  forgotten  the  kind  of  crop  that  necessarily 
springs  from  that  seed. 

THE  CRONIN  VERDICT. 

The  Cronin  trial  has  ended  in  the  sentence  of 
three  of  the  conspirators  to  the  State-prison  for  life. 
This  was  the  verdict  of  the  jury,  which,  in  such  cases, 
the  Illinois  law  authorizes  to  prescribe  the  verdict. 
The  reasons  alleged  for  the  punishment  of  life  im- 
prisonment instead  of  death  are  said  to  be  that  the 
evidence  was  circumstantial,  and  that  the  chief  wit- 
nesses, as  strong  partisans,  might  he  held  to  be  in- 
fluenced by  prejudice.  But  this  is  an  unsatisfactory 
explanation.  If  the  jury  believed  upon  the  testi- 
mony, despite  the  fact  that,  it  was  circumstantial  and 
that  the  witnesses  were  partisan,  that  the  accused 
were  guilty  of  murder,  it  is  not  easy  to  see  why  they 
did  not  merit  the  penalty  of  murder.  The  testi- 
mony, according  to  the  verdict,  established  con- 


spiracy and  murder.  The  accused  were  conspirators 
and  murderers.  Whether  the  testimony  were  cir- 
cumstantial or  not,  it  proved  so  much.  If  it  left  the 
matter  in  doubt,  the  prisoners  should  have  bad  the 
benefit  of  it.  It  is  only  because  it  was  not  left  in 
doubt  that  the  verdict  can  be  justified.  The  result 
of  the  trial  must  therefore  be  regarded  as  extraordi- 
nary. If,  as  is  now  alleged,  it  was  due  to  the  per- 
sistence of  one  man,  and  that,  except  for  this  com- 
promise, agreement  would  have  been  impossible,  it 
is  a miscarriage  of  justice  through  the  requirement 
of  unanimity  in  the  jury. 

The  result  of  the  trial  shows  a conspiracy  in  the 
Clan-na-Gael  to  murder,  which  was  carried  out. 
Whether  this  implies  a system  of  secret  doom  in  the 
association,  which  members  are  delegated  by  lot  or 
otherwise  to  execute  upon  the  victim,  does  not  ap- 
pear, and  must  not  be  assumed.  The  trial  does  show, 
however,  that  in  a secret  organization  ostensibly  to 
promote  what  is  called  the  cause  of  Ireland,  such  a 
conspiracy  and  such  assassins  appeared.  For  such  a 
secret  organization  there  is  no  excuse  in  a free  coun- 
try. A movement  in  this  country  to  aid  Ireland 
which  is  not  entirely  open  and  public  should  be 
strongly  condemned  and  shunned  by  every  honest 
friend  of  Ireland.  Assassination,  as  D’Azeglio  said  in 
Italy,  where  it  has  been  almost  a characteristic  prac- 
tice, is  the  sentence  of  an  irresponsible  court,  executed 
by  unknown  and  unauthorized  hands.  It  is  repug- 
nant to  every  instinct  of  freemen  in  a free  country, 
and  it  would  be  impossible  to  any  body  of  Americans. 

In  his  last  great  oration,  that  at  Cambridge  on  the 
centenary  of  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  Society,  Wendell 
Phillips  startled  his  audience  by  the  direct  question 
of  the  right  of  assassination.  In  a despotism,  organ- 
ized and  guarded  at  every  point,  what  hope  for  relief 
is  there,  he  asked,  but  in  heroic  self-sacrifice  like  that 
of  Charlotte  Corday  in  France?  In  a country 
where  your  daughter  or  your  father  is  seized  secretly, 
and  disappears  forever  without  clew  or  hope  of  know- 
ledge; where  no  questions  are  permitted ; where  there 
is  no  free  speech,  or  free  press,  or  free  escape  from  the 
country ; where  the  mere  suspicion  that  you  may  be 
troublesome  and  inquisitive  causes  your  own  seizure 
and  disappearance;  where  the  army  and  the  police 
and  every  possible  agency  of  redress  are  in  the  re- 
morseless hands  of  the  government  which  commits 
the  crime — wrhat  alternative  remains  but  silent  acqui- 
escence in  unspeakable  wrong,  or  the  brave  effort 
at  mortal  risk,  to  prove  to  the  chief  criminal  that 
his  crimes  may  involve  his  own  destruction?  The 
plea  was  fervent,  and  the  audience  pondered  while 
it  shuddered.  But  in  this  country  such  a question 
cannot  be  asked;  and  if  the  Clan-na-Gael,  under  any 
form  or  name,  still  survives,  no  honest  man  can 
countenance  it  after  the  revelations  of  the  Cronin 
trial.  No  secret  society  with  political  aims  is  toler- 
able among  us.  But  this  one  is  henceforth  discred- 
ited. 


THE  ELECTRIC  PERIL. 

After  a loss  of  life  seemingly  so  wanton  that  the 
■whole  country  looked  upon  New  York  with  amaze- 
ment, the  order  of  the  Mayor  for  the  summary  re- 
moval of  the  murderous  electric  wires  has  been  sus- 
tained by  the  General  Term  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
and  the  work  of  removal  began  promptly.  It  seems 
incredible  that  such  an  imminent  deadly  peril  should 
not  have  been  sooner  authoritatively  declared  to  be  a 
public  nuisance,  and  as  such  to  be  abated  even  by  a 
private  citizen.  But  the  meshes  and  obscurity  of  the 
law  are  such  that  the  sense  of  the  personal  responsi- 
bility of  the  citizen,  or  of  the  safety  of  his  personal  in- 
itiative, in  presence  of  the  most  flagrant  and  obvi- 
ous perils,  has  been  apparently  abolished  in  this  city. 
The  feeling  of  this  kind  of  helplessness  is  quite  uni- 
versal, and  the  consequent  relief  of  the  order  of  the 
full  bench  was  very  welcome. 

It  is  a grotesque  commentary  upon  our  uneven 
civilization  that  in  the  great  city  of  the  continent, 
and  one  of  the  few  chief  cities  of  Christendom,  every 
passenger  in  the  street,  and  every  man  engaged  in 
the  ordinary  routine  of  his  business,  was  liable  to 
touch  a wire  which  would  kill  him  instantly.  It  is 
even  more  marvellous  that  at  the  same  time  the 
courts  should  be  gravely  considering  whether  the 
electric  force  which  made  the  wire  deadly  would  kill. 
In  some  fierce  burlesque  and  savage  satire  of  life,  like 
Swift's,  such  a representation  might  be  expected  as 
a stroke  of  scornful  extravagance,  and  it  is  not  sur- 
prising that  the  apparent  acquiescence  of  New  York 
in  the  constant  and  needless  slaughter  of  innocent 
persons  was  beginning  to  occasion  very  plain  speech. 
But  nothing  illustrates  more  happily  the  willing  de- 
pendence of  the  community  upon  law  than  the  atti- 
tude of  the  city  as  death  after  death  by  the  electric 
wire,  and  in  the  most  appalling  form,  was  announced, 
and  when  every  way  of  relief  seemed  to  he  closed. 
The  apparent  lawlessness,  like  the  undeniable  care- 
lessness of  human  life,  has  been  upon  the  part  of  the 
electric  companies. 

Indeed,  in  general,  New-Yorkers  seem  to  allow  the 
streets  to  be  abused  and  obstructed  and  neglected  in 
every  way  without  peremptory  protest  or  a definite 
consciousness  of  rights.  A shrewd  observer  and  wide 
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traveller  says,  in  a recent  letter:  “One  returns  from 
a long  stay  in  Europe,  and  is  amazed  at  the  wonderful 
things  done  in  our  own  country  by  individuals  and 
corporations— fairly  staggered  by  the  greatness  of 
them — and  the  next  moment  is  filled  with  utter  dis- 
gust at  the  intellectual  and  moral  poverty  shown  in 
almost  every  arrangement  made  by  our  municipali- 
ties. This  impressed  me  strongly  in  Philadelphia  the 
other  day.  The  new  palaces  along  Chestnut  Street 
would  have  aroused  wonder  in  any  city  of  the  world ; 
but  the  pavement  and  all  the  arrangements  of  the 
street,  as  made  by  the  municipality,  were  below  con- 
tempt.” In  New  York,  however,  the  Mayor  should 
be  fairly  credited  with  the  effort  to  abate  the  electric- 
wire  nuisance,  which  the  courts  have  now  ordered  to 
be  abated. 


A LITTLE  GAME. 

The  resignation  of  Mr.  James  Shanahan,  Superintendent 
of  Public  Works  in  New  York,  enabled  Governor  Hill  to 
appoint  a successor  who  will  hold  office  unless  during  the 
session  of  the  Legislature  auother  superintendent  should 
be  appointed  and  confirmed.  The  resignation  opens  to  the 
Governor  the  patronage  of  the  canal  administration  if  he 
should  choose  to  misuse  it  to  promote  his  own  chances  for 
the  nomination  of  his  party  in  1892.  It  is  significant  of 
the  estimation  in  which  the  Governor  is  held  that  he  is  be- 
lieved not  to  be  averse  to  such  a misuse  of  power. 

But  there  is  one  consideration  that  must  not  be  over- 
looked. The  Governor  retires  from  office  on  the  1st  of 
January,  1892,  and  he  will  lie  a private  citizen  when  the 
delegates  are  elected  to  the  nominating  Convention.  In 
the  calculation,  however,  this  is  offset  by  the  fact  that  he 
will  command  the  situation  until  that  time,  and  therefore 
his  successor  may  be  assumed  to  be  in  sympathy  with 
bis  views,  in  which  event  he  would  not  disturb  the  Govern- 
or’s “little  game.” 

The  more  plainly  the  game  appears,  the  more  evident  is 
a most  interesting  contest  within  the  Democratic  lines 
— a contest  in  which  Mr.  Cleveland  represents  progress, 
and  Governor  Hill  reaction.  The  Democratic  Congres- 
sional caucus  has  pronounced  unanimously  for  the  policy 
which  was  proposed  in  Mr.  Cleveland's  message  two  years 
ago,  and  the  party  everywhere  seems  to  regard  him  as  its 
probable  candidate.  But  if  Governor  Hill,  by  means  of 
the  absurd  and  un-American  unit  rule,  should  secure  the 
vote  of  the  delegation  from  Mr.  Cleveland’s  own  State, 
the  situation  would  lie  interesting.  The  Republican  “ bet- 
ter element”  has  not  always  prevailed  in  the  party  coun- 
cils, and  it  is  not  certain  that  the  same  element  will  l»o 
triumphaut  in  the  Democratic  camp. 


THE  CASE  OF  GENERAL  MORGAN. 

So  far  as  the  opposition  to  the  confirmation  of  General 
Morgan  as  Indian  Commissioner  is  honestly  founded  upon 
the  belief  that  he  has  removed  teachers  or  other  employes 
because  they  are  Roman  Catholics,  it  will  disappear  upon 
inquiry  into  the  facts.  Not  only  must  the  disclaimers  and 
frank  statements  of  General  Morgan  and  Dr.  Dorchester, 
his  assistant,  be  received  as  true  until  disproved,  but  Mr. 
Herbert  Welsh,  who  has  made  more  careful  and  thor- 
ough personal  inquiry  than  auybody  else  is  likely  to  make, 
states  strongly  that  the  Roman  Catholic  prelates  who  sup- 
pose the  stories  to  l»e  true  are  entirely  mistaken. 

General  Morgan  has  related  the  reasons  for  removal  in 
some  of  the  cases  which  were  cited  as  illustrations  of  his 
misconduct,  and  his  explanations  have  not  been  questioned, 
and  apparently  cannot  be  denied.  Bishop  Ireland  has 
made  statements  in  regard  to  the  opposition  of  the  Indian 
Rights  Association  to  General  Morgan’s  school  policy  which 
Mr.  Welsh  shows  to  be  dne  to  misapprehension.  All 
the  circumstances  point  to  the  conclusion  that  opposition 
to  the  confirmation  is  dne  to  other  than  the  alleged  rea- 
sons, and  that  the  lever  intended  to  move  the  Senate  to  re- 
ject is  the  alleged  alienation  of  Roman  Catholic  political 
snpport  unless  the  Commissioner  should  be  rebuked  for  re- 
moving Roman  Catholics. 

It  appears  that  when  the  removals  of  unsatisfactory  per- 
sons were  completed,  and  complaint  was  made  by  Catholics 
of  discrimination  against  them,  it  was  found  that,  although 
Dr.  Dorchester  was  a Methodist,  more  Methodists  than 
Catholics  had  been  removed.  Moreover,  under  the  present 
contract  Indian  school  system,  out  of  a total  appropriation 
to  all  Churches  of  $508,994,  the  Catholic  Church  has  received 
this  year  $354,491,  the  next,  larger  sum  being  $47,650  to  the 
Presbyterian  Church.  This  certainly  does  nob  look  like 
unfair  discrimination  against  Catholics,  while  to  retain 
teachers  because  they  were  Catholics  would  be  strictly 
sectarian.  If  Senatorial  action  should  be  decided  by  the 
facts,  the  opposition  to  General  Morgan’s  confirmatiqn 
upon  this  ground  would  be  futile.  The  promise  of  wise 
and  comprehensive  Indian  administration  was  never  fairer 
than  under  his  superintendence. 


A LESSON  FROM  OHIO. 


The  ballot-box  forgeries  of  the  late  political  campaign 
in  Ohio,  which  left  the  Commercial- Gazette  in  an  attitude  of 
which  the  frank  confession  of  its  editor  was  the  only  re- 
lief, and  left  Governor  Foraker  in  the  position  of  credit- 
ing charges  of  corruption  and  fraud  against  Senator  Sher- 
man and  Mr.  Betterworth  and  other  eminent  leaders 
of  his  own  party  as  well  us  of  the  opposing  party,  will 
have  one  good  effect  if  they  lead  editors  and  politicians  to 
be  a little  more  wary  of  sensational  exposures  in  political 
campaigns. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  suppose  that  a man  is  a forger  and 
a robber  because  he  favors  high  protection,  nor  the  deadly 
enemy  of  working-men  because  lie  is  a friend  of  tariff  re- 
form. The  editor  of  a great  paper  ought  to  know  that 
party  spirit  needs  no  spur,  ami  he  ought,  to  be  ashamed  to 
stimulate  it.  by  assertions  that  lie  does  not  know  to  be  true. 
Every  editor  knows  that  stories  of  the  Ohio  ballot- box 
kind,  or  the  Chinese  laborer  kind,  which  are  brought  to 
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him  on  the  eve  of  an  election,  are  presumptively  false,  and 
lie  merely  shows  both  waut  of  sagacity  and  a fierce  eager- 
ness to  blacken  an  opponent’s  good  name  when  he  swal- 
lows such  familiar  bait. 

The  case  of  the  Governor  is  more  serions.  That  liis  first 
step  should  not  have  been  to  ask  some  one  of  his  political 
friends,  who  were  apparently  involved,  whether  their  sig- 
natures were  authentic  is  inexplicable.  If  that  is  not  the 
course  which  he  would  have  expected  of  them  if  the  case 
had  been  reversed,  he  must  hold  a very  queer  opinion  of 
them.  The  Governor  of  Ohio  would  seem  to  be  left  in  po- 
litical eclipse,  if  not  extinction. 


GENERAL  SICKLES  RESIGNS. 

General  Sickles  has  resigned  his  office  as  Commissioner 
of  the  State  Civil  Service.  In  retiring,  for  private  and 
personal  reasons,  he  says  that  when  he  took  office  he 
doubted  the  expediency  of  reform,  but  his  experience  has 
converted  him,  and  lie  is  of  opinion  that  a much  lietter  ser- 
vice is  secured  by  the  reformed  system.  This  is  the  gen- 
eral testimony  of  all  officers  who  are  brought  actively  into 
connection  with  it,  and  the  testimony  of  General  Sickles 
is  the- more  significant  as  he  does  not  anticipate  continued 
political  activity,  and  judges  the  reformed  system  wholly 
upon  its  merits.  It  will  be  interesting  to  observe  whether 
the  successor  of  General  Sickles  is  selected  for  his  known 
interest  in  reform,  or  whether  the  State  commission  is  to  be 
reconstructed  in  any  personal  or  political  interest. 


ROBERT  B.  MINTURN. 

The  late  Robert  B.  Minturn  bore  with  nndiminished 
honor  a name  long  honorably  associated  in  this  city  not  only 
with  its  commercial  enterprise  and  material  prosperity,  hut 
with  all  bnmaue  and  charitable  works,  aud  with  the  high- 
est aims  and  sympathies  of  citizenship.  He  was  a man  of 
remarkable  and  untiring  intellectual  activity,  of  a large 
range  of  exact  information,  and  of  ceaseless  interest  in  the 
fundamental  questions  of  human  society  and  progress. 
The  alertness  of  his  mind  and  his  acute  insight,  with  his 
freshness  of  feeling,  the  sweetness  of  his  temperament, 
and  liis  moral  courage,  made  him  a delightful  and  stimu- 
lating companion,  while  his  public  spirit  and  sense  of  civic 
duty  gave  to  the  community  a most  conscientious  citizen. 
His  taste  for  study  and  a book  of  travel  published  in  his 
early  manhood  indicated  a possible  literary  career,  but  he 
followed  the  traditions  of  his  name,  uud  until  his  later 
years  he  was  constantly  engaged  in  business.  His  intel- 
lectual interests,  however,  dominated  his  life,  and  his  con- 
victions upon  public  questions  and  policies  were  bnt  con- 
firmed by  his  experience  aud  observation.  Mr.  Minturn 
was  essentially  domestic  in  disposition,  and  his  great  hap- 
piness was  ttiat  of  home.  In  late  years  he  had  been  much 
withdrawn  from  society,  and  after  a serious  accident  which 
befell  him,  his  health  slowly  declined.  Bnt  declining 
health  only  deepened  the  manly  gentleness  aud  charm  of 
his  character,  without  relaxing  his  interest  in  the  events 
of  the  time  and  the  subjects  which  naturally  engaged  his 
mind.  Calm  and  cheerful,  with  his  mental  vigor  untouch- 
ed, and  with  untroubled  anticipation,  he  passed  the  patient 
days.  Suddenly  and  painlessly,  aud  in  entire  possession  of 
himself,  his  singularly  blameless,  upright,  and  devoted  life 
ended  in  his  fifty-fourth  year,  leaving  to  his  friends  a rec- 
ollection which  is  a benediction. 


A WORD  WITH  A CONTEMPORARY. 

The  St.  Louis  Democrat , speaking  of  the  attention  given 
on  Thanksgiving  Day  by  preachers  of  all  denominations  in 
every  part  of  the  country  to  the  subject  of  civil  service  re- 
form, remarks  that  the  people  are  practically  of  one  mind 
upon  the  question,  and  wish  to  see  “ the  business  of  the 
government  transacted  by  thoroughly  capable  and  reliable 
persons.”  Judging  from  the  expressions  of  public  senti- 
ment on  all  sides,  the  Democrat  would  seem  to  he  correct. 
We  do  not  recall  a single  public  man  or  editor  who  demands 
that  the  public  service  should  bo  committed  to  incapable 
and  unreliable  persons.  Not  a single  instance  occurs  to  us 
in  which  incapacity  and  unreliability  have  been  urged  as 
reasons  for  appointment.  Upon  that  subject  there  is  a 
delightful  unanimity  of  opinion. 

But  the  Democrat  remarks,  also,  that  when  the  average 
citizen  is  asked  to  believe  that  the  civil  service  is  notori- 
ously inefficient  and  untrustworthy,  he  is  asked  to  believe 
what  he  knows  to  be  false,  and  our  esteemed  contemporary 
adds  substantially  that  this  is  what,  reformers  allege.  The 
Democrat  will  be  glad  to  hear  that  the  average  citizen  is 
not  asked  to  believe  anything  of  the  kind.  It  has  been 
cruelly  deceived,  and  consequently  as  much  misapprehends 
the  grounds  upon  which  reform  is  sought  ns  if  it.  should 
allege  the  force  of  the  enrrent  to  l»e  the  sonreo  of  the  ob- 
jection to  Newtown  Creek  in  the  neighborhood  of  this  city. 
If  the  Democrat  would  inquire  into  that  matter,  it  would 
learn  that  it  is  not  the  current,  bnt  the  noxious  stenches 
of  the  creek  which  mnke  the  trouble.  Similar  inquiry  into 
the  other  subject  would  apprise  it  that  some  of  the  objec- 
tions to  tiie  spoils  system  of  the  public  service  are  that  it  is 
inconsistent  with  all  business  rules  and  methods;  that  it 
multiplies  places,  encourages  extravagance,  destroys  the 
self-respect  of  incumbents;  monopolizes  the  time  of  public 
officers  which  should  lie  devoted  to  other  duties;  degrades 
elections  into  a fight  for  public  money ; destroys  the  real 
significance  of  elections  as  a popular  verdict  upon  public 
policies;  and  pulls  up  by  the  roots  the  whole  business  ser- 
vice of  the  government,  at,  the  whim  of  politicians. 

Such  tendencies  and  results,  which  are  undeniable,  can- 
not be  held  to  promote  the  efficiency  of  any  service,  public 
or  private.  Nor  can  it  be  supposed  that  tlie  public  service 
would  be  less  efficient  if  these  tendencies  were  corrected. 
Governor  Hill  in  New  York,  of  whom  we  say  a word  else- 
where, will  not  intentionally  favor  the  appointment  either 
of  dishonest  or  incapable  men  in  the  canal  service.  But 
will  the  public  welfare  or  his  own  political  advantage  prob- 
ably be  the  main  consideration?  The  Democrat  may  be 
very  sure  that  the  demand  for  reform  would  not,  have  ac- 
quired Its  present  momentum,  if  its  own  geutle  position 


that  “there  is  room  for  improvement,  of  course,”  were  the 
feeling  of  intelligent  and  energetic  citizens.  It  is  because 
of  the  conviction,  not  that  there  may  be  improvement,  but 
that  there  must  be  reform,  that  the  question  is  so  promi- 
nent and  commanding.  We  are  sorry  that  the  Democrat 
thinks  that  the  friends  and  advocates  of  reform,  among 
whom  we  wish  to  he  included,  are  unwise,  uucmulid,  and 
even  untrnthful.  But  did  it  ever  know  the  earnest  and 
resolute  advocates  of  any  reform  not  to  be  scourged  with 
the  sarno  epithets  ? Nobody  deplored  the  sectional  mad- 
ness and  extravagance  of  the  Republican  movement  so 
deeply  as  the  great  slave-holders.  Yet  victories  are  won 
by  fighting,  not  by  exhortations  not  to  hit  so  hard. 


PERSONAL. 

The  late  Colonel  Robert  Pomkroy,  of  Pittsfield,  Massachusetts, 
was  at  one  time  in  his  life  a man  of  large  wealth,  and  the  free  use 
he  made  of  it  while  touring  in  Europe  soon  after  the  war  won 
him  the  title  of  the  “American  Prince.”  During  his  stay  in 
Rome  at  that  time  lie  bought  a beautiful  marble  statue  of  Rebecca, 
for  $7000,  outbidding  the  Emperor  of  Austria  at  the  sale.  Colonel 
Pomeroy  was  princely  in  appearance  and  manner,  as  well  as  in  the 
expenditure  of  money,  and  his  home  was  oftentimes  the  scene  of 
elegant  and  elaborate  hospitality,  many  of  the  most  prominent  peo- 
ple in  this  country  being  his  guests  at  various  times.  Among  his 
four  surviving  daughters  is  Mrs.  General  Bartlett,  of  Pittsfield. 

— The  fact  that  Vice-President  Morton  breeds  fine  cattle,  and 
sometimes  condescends  to  take  prizes  with  them  at  shows  in  the 
vicinity  of  Rhinecliff,  does  not  seem  to  have  roused  granger 
jealousy  to  any  marked  degree.  On  the  other  side  of  the  water, 
however,  tilings  are  different.  Queen  Victoria,  who  has  a pen- 
chant for  fat  short-horns,  has  recently  been  awarded  first  prizes  at 
Birmingham  and  Smithfield,  besides  receiving  fancy  prices  four- 
some of  her  choice  stock ; but  instead  of  rejoicing  with  her  over 
her  good  luck,  Tories  and  Radicals  alike  are  grumbling  at  what 
they  are  pleased  to  term  her  unfair  competition.  They  do  not 
seem  to  think  common  farmers  and  breeders  have  much  of  a 
chance  where  royal  prestige  weighs  heavily  in  the  opposing  scale. 

— Professor  Bischoke,  the  organist  of  the  Congregational  Church 
in  Washington,  has  been  blind  from  liis  childhood.  All  the  new 
music  that  comes  out  is  read  to  him  by  his  secretary,  one  reading 
being  sufficient  to  fix  an  ordinary  piece  of  music  in  his  mind, 
although  an  intricate  composition  sometimes  requires  several 
readings.  He  also  finds  the  graphophone  useful  in  committing 
music  to  memory  or  in  composing,  for  he  does  considerable  origi- 
nal work.  The  professor  has  been  for  many  years  a successful 
teacher  of  both  vocal  and  instrumental  music. 

— A flogging  which  John  James  Mayo,  the  Guatemalan  million- 
aire, received  some  years  ago  laid  the  foundation  for  his  fortune. 
He  was  a collector  of  insects,  and  also  acted  as  British  vice-consul 
at  San  Juan,  where  the  local  commandant  one  day  gave  him  one 
hundred  lashes  for  some  fancied  slight.  The  British  government 
took  up  the  matter,  and  Mayo  was  paid  $50,000  for  the  indignity. 
Judicious  investments  have  since  swelled  this  sum  to  $5,0oo,o00. 

— The  young  Emperor  of  China,  Kwangsu,  who  is  at  the  hea<l 
of  the  oldest  government  in  the  world,  and  perhaps  rules  over 
more  subjects  than  any  other  liviug  potentate,  is  eighteen  years  old . 
He  is  described  ns  a puny  youth,  with  an  exceedingly  large  heavi 
and  a melancholy  countenance — characteristics  which  hardly  fore- 
shadowed the  inclination  he  has  developed  for  taking  the  reins  of 
government  into  his  own  hands,  and  running  things  a little  out  of 
the  rut  worn  by  thousands  of  years  of  Confucian  precedent. 

— T.  J.  Lank,  a horse-car  conductor  in  Pittsburgh,  claims  to  have 
been  tiic  first  man  who  laid  bands  on  Jefferson  Davis  when  he 
was  captured.  Lank  was  at  the  time  a sergeant  in  the  Seventh 
Pennsylvania  Cavalry.  He  says  he  has  never  been  rewarded  in 
any  way  for  the  capture. 

— Mr.  Gt.AnsTo.NK  speaks  frequently  in  the  open  air  without  his 
hat  on,  but  seldom  or  never  feels  any  bad  effects.  He  attributes 
this  immunity  from  colds  to  the  fact  that  while  on  his  farm  at 
Hawarden  he  lias  been  accustomed  to  chop  and  do  oilier  out-door 
work  bareheaded. 

— The  Lord  Mayor  of  London,  Sir  Henry  Aaron  Isaacs,  has  tw<, 
daughters  who  are  deaf  and  dumb.  In  other  respects,  however, 
they  are  bright  and  intelligent,  and  their  education  in  lip-reading 
has  been  so*  thorough  that  they  can  attend  and  enjoy  a play  at  tin* 
theatre. 

— Araui  Pasha,  once  the  ruler  of  Egypt,  hut  now  an  exile  tm 
the  island  of  Ceylon,  is  fretting  himself  into  an  early  old  age. 
He  is  only  forty-nine  years  old,  but  be  is  gray  and  thin,  and  much 
unlike  the  jovial  and  well-conditioned  fellow  lie  was  before  be- 
fell under  British  displeasure. 

— The  second  daughter  of  Queen  Victoria,  Princess  Christian, 
is  losing  her  sight  from  the  same  affection  which  made  her  great- 
grandfather, King  George  III.  of  England,  and  her  cousin,  the* 
late  King  of  Hanover,  blind  during  the  last  forty  years  of  tlieix* 
lives. 

— Henry  Ward  Beecher's  country  place,  Boscobel,  a short  dis- 
tance below  the  Highlands,  on  the  Hudson,  has  been  sold  to  Tiioma  st 
M.  Stewart,  of  this  city,  for  $75,000.  The  estate  and  the  im- 
provements placed  upon  it  cost  Mr.  Beecher  about  $20<>,ooo.  It 
was  the  great  preacher’s  pet  institution,  next  to  his  church,  ami 
many  friends  from  all  over  the  world  sent  him  rare  trees  atul 
shrubs  with  which  to  beautify  it. 

— About  eleven  of  the  eighty-eight  United  States  Senators  nt-«? 
millionaires,  Mr.  Stanford,  of  California,  leading  with  $5«>,000,ihm  >. 
Mr.  Cameron,  of  Pennsylvania,  is  credited  with  $15,000,000,  aiul 
Mr.  Sawyer,  of  Wisconsin,  with  $10,000,000.  The  others  range 
between  five  millions  and  one  million. 

— The  late  Captain  R.  B.  Forbes,  of  Boston,  was  a seaman  of  lire 
olden  time,  when  voyages  to  China  and  India  were  spiced  with 
danger  from  pirates.  Before  he  himself  was  a full-fledged  sailor 
he  had  rewived  his  baptism  of  adventure,  the  American  vessel  in 
which  his  parents  sailed  with  him  from  France  being  twice  cap- 
tured by  British  war  ships — war  between  ihe  mother  country  ami 
the  United  States  being  then  in  progress.  Captain  Forbes  com- 
manded a vessel  before  he  was  twenty  years  old,  and  having 
amassed  a fortune  in  the  trade,  began  to  build  ships, over  seventy 
vessels  being  constructed  under  his  supervision.  He  did  goorl 
service  for  the  government  in  different  ways  during  the  war,  nm.l 
lias  been  identified  with  many  business  and  other  enterprises  in 
Boston. 

— An  unintentional  wrong  was  done  the  memory  of  the  late 
Colonel  Samuel  B.  Davis,  of  Delaware,  when,  by  a paragraph  it* 
this  column,  he  was  made  the  defendant  in  the  suits  which  Mrs. 
Myra  Clark  Gaines  brought  to  recover  her  father’s  estate.  As 
the  guardian  of  Myra  Clark,  Colonel  Davis  gave  her  much  of  tho 
care  and  affection  of  a father,  and  the  kindly  regard  exist! 
between  the  two  has  been  continued  by  their  descendants.  Law  - 
son  I,.  Davis,  of  New  Orleans,  Colonel  Davis’s  grandson,  is  tn,\V 
the  guardian  of  Mrs.  Gaines’s  minor  grandchildren,  Mrs.  Gaines 
having  died  at  his  house.  Colonel  Davis  was  a mail  of  more  than 
usual  prominence  during  his  lifetime,  and  enjoyed  the  acquaint, 
anee  of  men  like  Henry  (.’lav.  General  Cass.  President  Polk 
President  Pierce,  and  Stephen  A.  Douglas.  He  fought  in  t h .* 
war  of  1812,  and  for  his  distinguished  services  the  Slate  of  Dela- 
ware gave  him  a gold  sword. 
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“THE  LETTER..  . FROM  A HAND  DEAD  FOR  MORE  THAN  THREE  CENTURIES.” 


THE  AZTEC  TREASURE-HOUSE. 

BY  THOMAS  A.  JANVIER. 


m.-THE  MONK  S MANUSCRIPT. 

WHEX  Pablo  and  I started,  the  day  following,  upon  our  return 
to  Morelia,  the  village  of  Santa  Marla  was  overcast  with 
mourning.  The  Cacique  was  dead,  they  told  us ; had  fallen  among 
the  rocks  on  the  mountain-side,  being  an  old  man  and  feeble,  and 
so  was  killed.  And  I was  expressly  charged  with  a message  to 
the  good  Padre,  begging  him  to  hasten  to  Santa  Marla  that  the 
dead  man  might  have  Christian  burial.  I confess  that  I found 
this  request,  though  I promised  faithfully  to  comply  with  it,  highly 
amusing.  For  I knew  beyond  the  possibility  of  a doubt  that  if 
ever  a man  died  a most  earnest  and  devout  heathen  it  was  this 
same  Cacique  for  whom  Christian  burial  was  sought ; and  I felt 
an  assured  conviction  that  when  the  services  of  the  Church  over 
him  were  ended — and  whatever  good  was  to  be  had  for  him  from 
them  secured — he  would  be  buried  fittingly  with  all  the  fulness  of 
his  own  heathen  rites.  But  this  matter,  lying  in  what  I already 
perceived  to  be  the  very  wide  region  betweeu  the  avowed  faith  and 
the  hidden  faith  of  the  Indians,  was  no  concern  of  mine;  only  I 
longed,  as  only  a thoroughly  earnest  arclia-ologist  could  long,  to 
be  a witness  of  the  funeral  ceremony  in  which  Fray  Antonio  most 
conspicuously  would  not  take  part.  As  this  was  hopelessly  impos- 
sible— for  only  by  very  slow  advances,  if  ever,  could  I reach  again 
by  considerate  investigation  the  point  that  in  a moment  I had 
reached  by  chance — I came  away  from  Santa  Maria  reluctantly, 
yet  greatly  elated  by  the  discovery  that  I had  made. 

So  jealous  was  I in  guarding  the  strange  legacy  that  the 
Cacique  had  bequeathed  to  me  that  not  until  I was  safe. back  in 
Morelia,  in  my  room  at  the  hotel  with  the  door  locked  behind 
me,  did  I venture  to  examine  it.  The  bag,  about  six  inches  square, 
tightly  sewed  on  all  four  of  its  sides,  was  made  of  snake-skin,  and 
Was  provided  with  a loop  of  snake-skin  so  that  it  might  be  hung 


from  the  neck  upon  the  breast  like  a scapulary.  My  hands  trem- 
bled as  I cut  the  delicate  stitching  of  maguey  fibre,  and  then  drew 
forth  a mass  of  several  thicknesses  of  coarse  gray-brown  paper, 
also  made  of  the  maguey,  such  as  the  ancient  Aztecs  used.  Being 
unfolded,  I had  before  me  a sheet  nearly  two  feet  square,  on  which 
was  painted  in  dull  colors  a curious  winding  procession  of  figures 
and  symbols.  My  knowledge  of  such  matters  being  then  but 
scant,  I could  tell  only  that  this  was  a record,  at  once  historical  and 
geographical,  of  a tribal  migration  ; and  I saw  at  a glance  that  it 
was  unlike  either  of  the  famous  picture-writings  which  record  the 
migration  of  the  Aztecs  from  Culiacan  to  the  Valley  of  Mexico,  and 
then  about  that  valley  until  their  final  settlement  in  Tenochtistlan. 
I was  reasonably  confident,  indeed,  that  this  record  differed  from 
all  existing  codices ; and  I was  filled  with  what  I hope  will  be 
looked  upon  as  a pardonable  pride  at  having  discovered,  within 
three  months  of  my  coming  to  Mexico,  this  unique  and  inestima- 
ble treasure. 

My  natural  desire  was  to  .carry  my  precious  codex  at  once  to 
Don  Rafael,  that  I might  have  the  benefit  of  his  superior  knowledge 
in  studying  it  (for  he  had  continued  very  intelligently  the  investi- 
gation of  Aztec  picture-writing  that  was  so  well  begun  by  the  late 
Seiior  Ramirez),  and  also  that  I might  enjoy  his  sympathetic  enjoy- 
ment of  my  discovery.  As  I raised  the  bag,  that  I might  replace 
in  it  the  refolded  paper — which  I already  saw  heralded  to  the 
world  as  the  Codex  Palgravius,  and  reproduced  in  fac-simile  in 
Pre-Columbian  Conditions  on  the  Continent  of  North  America — 
some  glittering  object  dropped  out  of  it  and  fell  with  a jingling 
sound  upon  the  stone  floor.  When  I examined  eagerly  this  fresh 
treasure  I found  that  it  was  a disc  of  gold,  about  the  Size  and 
thickness  of  a Mexican  silver  dollar,  on  which  a curious  figure  was 
rudely  engraved.  The  engraving  obviously  represented  an  Aztec 


name-device,  the  like  of  which,  in  the  ancient  picture-w 
distinguish  one  from  another  the  several  generations  of  a 
kings.  This  name-device  was  strange  to  me;  but,  as  I ha 
I had  not  at  that  time  studied  carefully  the  Aztec  picture-w 
and  there  were  many  names  of  kings  which  I would  not  th< 
recognized.  But  that  the  gold  disc  was  the  token  concern; 
meaning  of  which  the  dying  Cacique  had  given  so  strange 
I felt  assured. 

Being  still  further  gladdened  by  this  fresh  discovery,  I 
my  treasures  at  once  to  the  Museo' ; and  Don  Rafael’s  enth 
over  them  was  as  hearty  as  I could  desire.  Being  so  deeply  1 
in  such  matters,  he  was  able  in  the  course  of  a single  aft. 
to  arrive  at  much  of  the  meaning  of  my  codex  ; and  liis  ren 
of  it  showed  that  it  possessed  a very  extraordinary  historical 
In  the  Codex  Boturini,  as  is  well  known,  are  several  imp 
lapses  that  neither  that  eminent  scholar,  nor  any  other  arc 
gist  whose  conclusions  can  be  considered  trustworthy,  ha: 
able  to  supply.  All  that  reasonably  can  be  imagined  cone 
these  breaks  is  that  the  historian  of  the  Aztec  migration 
erately  omitted  certain  facts  from  his  pictured  history.  The 
ishing  discovery  that  Don  Rafael  made  in  regard  to  my  cod( 
that  it  unquestionably  supplied  the  facts  concealed  in  one 
longest  of  these  unaccountable  blanks.  This  was  not  a 
guess  on  his  part,  but  a demonstrable  certainty.  On  a fae 
of  the  Codex  Boturini  he  bade  me  observe  attentively  the  pi 
which  preceded  and  which  followed  the  break  in  question 
then  he  showed  me'that  these  same  pictures  were  the  beg 
and  the  ending  of  my  own  codex — obviously  put  there  so  th 
secret  record  might  be  inserted  accurately  into  the  public 
of  the  wanderings  of  the  Aztec  tribe. 

Further,  the  geographical  facte  set  forth  in  the  Codex  B 
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having  been  very  solidly  established.  It  was  easy 
to  determine  approximately  the  part  of  Mexico 
to  which  the  beginning  and  the  end  of  my 
codex  referred.  But  the  migration  here  re- 
corded was  a very  long  one,  and  all  that  Don 
Kafael  could  say  with  certainty  concerning  it 
was  that  it  told  of  far  journeyings  into  the 
west  and  north.  He  was  much  puzzled,  more- 
over, by  a picture  that  occurred  about  the  middle 
of  the  codex,  und  that  seemed  to  be  iutended  to 
represent  a walled  city  among  mountains.  To 
my  mind,  this  picture  tallied  well  with  what  the 
living  Cacique  had  told  me  touching  the  hidden 
stronghold  of  his  race.  But  Don  Rafael  attached 
very  little  importance  to  the  Cacique's  words;  and 
on  archmological  grounds  maintained  that  a wall- 
ed city  wus  au  impossibility  in  primitive  Mexico 
— for  while  walls  had  been  built  in  plenty  by  the 
primitive  Mexicans,  and  still  were  to  lie  found  in 
many  places,  no  mention  of  a walled  city  was 
made  by  the  early  chroniclers,  und  of  such  a city 
there  never  had  been  found  the  slightest  trace. 

In  regard  to  the  engraved  disc  of  gold,  Don 
Rafael  said  at  once  und  positively  that  it  repre- 
sented a name-device  which  never  had  been  fig- 
ured in  any  known  Aztec  writing;  and  he  was  of 
the  opinion — being  led  thereto  by  consideration 
of  certain  delicate  peculiarities  of  the  figure  which 
were  too  subtle  for  my  uninstructed  apprehension 
to  grasp — that  the  name  here  symbolized  was  that 
of  a ruler  who  was  both  priest  and  king.  That 
the  piece  of  gold  was  found  associated  with  pic- 
ture-writing unquestionably  belonging  to  the  the- 
ocratic period  lent  additional  color  to  this  assump- 
tion. The  sum  of  our  conclusions,  therefore,  was 
that  we  had  here  the  name-device  of  a priest-king 
who  had  ruled  the  Aztec  tribe  during  some  por- 
tion of  the  first  migration.  And,  assuming  that 
he  had  lived  during  the  period  to  which  my  codex 
referred,  and  accepting  the  system  of  dates  tenta- 
tively adopted  by  Senor  Ramirez,  we  even  fixed 
the  ninth  century  of  our  era  as  the  period  in 
which  he  had  lived  and  ruled. 

During  two  whole  days  Don  Rafael  and  I work- 
ed together  over  these  matters  in  the  Museo; 
and  it  was  not  until  our  investigations  were  ended 
— so  lar,  at  least,  as  investigations  could  be  said 
to  be  ended  while  yet  no  definite  conclusions  were 
reached — that  my  thoughts  reverted  to  Fray  An- 
tonio, and  to  the  requirement  of  courtesy  that  I 
should  re  poll  to  him  the  result  of  ray  course  of 
study  in  the  Indian  tongues.  It  is  but  justice  to 
myself  to  add  that,  knowing  him  to  be  gone  to 
Bantu  Mai  ia  to  attend  to  the  Cacique's  burial,  I had 
temporarily  dismissed  this  matter  from  my  mind. 

But  when  I was  come  to  the  Church  of  San 
Francisco— carrying  with  me  the  Codex  Palgra- 
vius  and  the  engraved  disc  of  gold,  in  both  of 
which  I knew  that  he  would  take  a keen  interest 
— I had  no  immediate  opportunity  of  exhibiting 
to  him  my  treasures. 

As  I pushed  open  the  sacristy  door,  when  I 
had  knocked  upon  it  and  he  had  called  to  me  to 
enter,  he  came  toward  me  at  once  in  excitement 
so  eager  that  his  face  was  all  lit  up  by  it ; and 
almost  before  I could  greet  him  he  exclaimed : 
“ You  are  most  happily  come,  my  friend.  At  this 
very  moment  I was  about  to  send  for  you.  For 
I have  found  that  which  will  stir  your  heaii 
even  as  it  has  stirred  mine.  Yet  perhaps,”  and 
he  spoke  more  gravely,  “ it  will  not  stir  your  heart 
in  the  same  wav  that  mine  Is  stirred  bv  it — for  if 
I can  but  find  the  key  that  will  unlock  the  whole 
of  the  mystery  that  here  partly  is  revealed,  I see 
before  me  such  opportunity  to  garner  the  Lord’s 
vintage  as  comes  but  seldom  to  His  servants  in 
these  later  ages  of  the  world.” 

Bo  strange  was  Fray  Antonio's  manner  and  so 
wayward  seemed  his  speech  that  I was  half  in- 
clined to  think  his  religious  enthusiasm  fairly  had 
landed  him  in  religious  madness ; which  thought 
must  have  found  utterance  in  my  look  of  doubt- 
fulness, for  he  smiled  kindly  at  me  and  in  a quiet- 
er tone  went  on : 

“ My  w its  still  are  with  me,  Don  Tomas ; though 
I do  not  wonder  at  your  thinking  that  I have  lost 
them.  Sit  down  here,  and  listen  to  the  story  of 
my  discovery ; and  when  it  is  ended  you  will  per- 
ceive that  I very  well  may  be  excited  by  it  and 
still  be  sane.” 

Being  assured  by  this  calmer  speech  that  Fray 
Antonio  had  not  taken  leave  of  his  senses,  I made 
a weak  disclaimer  that  he  smilingly  accepted  of 
my  too  clearly  expressed  doubts  in  that  direc- 
tion; and  so  seated  myself  to  listeu. 

“You  know,  seiior,"  he  began, “that  common 
report  lias  declared  that  beneath  this  Church 
of  Ban  Francisco  is  a secret  passage  that  extends 
under  the  city  and  has  its  exit  in  the  outlying 
meadow-lands.  I may  confide  in  you  frankly  that 
this  passage  does  exist,  and  that  I,  in  common 
with  all  members  of  my  Order  who  have  dwelt 
here,  know  precisely  where  its  entrance  is  and 
where  its  outlet.  These  matters  need  not  be  ex- 
posed, for  they  are  not  essential  to  my  purpose. 
But  you  must  know  that  in  the  midst  of  this  pas- 
sage I found  on  the  day  preceding  your  return 
from  the  mountains  a little  room  of  which  the 
door  was  so  well  concealed  that  my  finding  it 
was  the  merest  nccideub  And  in  the  room,  with 
other  things  which  need  not  here  be  named,  I 
found  a chest  in  which  are  certain  ancient  pa- 
pers of  which  I have  been  long  in  search.  In 
the  archives  are  frequent  reference  to  these  pa- 
pers— they  are  of  much  importance  to  our  Order 
— but  as  with  all  my  search  I never  could  discov- 
er them  I had  decided  in  my  mind  that  in  one  or 
another  of  the  troublous  periods  that  our  Church 
has  passed  through  they  had  been  destroyed.  It 
is  plain  to  me  now  that  in  one  of  these  periods 
of  danger  they  were  hidden  in  this  safe  place. 

“ Some  of  these  papers,  dealing  with  mere  mat- 
ters of  history,  you  will  have  pleasure  in  examin- 
ing in  due  time.  But  that  which  I shall  show 
you  now,  and  which  has  so  excited  me  that  you 
not  unnaturally  thought  that  I had  gone  mad  over 
it,  has  got  among  the  rest,  as  I verily  believe,  by 
simple  accident.  Among  the  books  and  papers 
ia  the  chest  was  a parchment  case  on  which  was 


written  ‘ Mission  of  Santa  Marta,’  and  the  date 
‘1531.’  Within  it  were  some  loose  sheets  of 
paper  on  which  were  records  of  Iudiau  baptisms, 
as  is  evident  by  the  strange  mixing  of  Christian 
and  of  heathen  names.  Plainly,  this  was  the 
register  of  some  mission  station  of  our  Order  in 
thut  far-back  time.  But  us  1 pried  into  the  case 
more  closely,  I found,  within  a double  fold  of  the 
parchment — yet  not  as  though  iutcutioually  hid- 
den, but  rather  as  though  there  placed  for  tern- 
jKirary  safety — a sealed  letter  directed  to  the 
blessed  Fray  Juan  de  Zumarraga,  who  was  of  our 
Order,  and  who,  as  you  know,  was  the  first  bishop 
of  our  holy  Church  in  this  New  Spain.  As  I 
drew  forth  the  letter,  the  seal  fell  away  fiom  the 
ancient  parchment  and  left  it  open  in  my  hand. 
That  this  letter  never  until  now  has  been  read  I 
am  altogether  confident,  for  the  prodigy  of  which 
it  tells  would  have  made  so  great  a stir  that  am- 
ple record  of  it  would  have  been  preserved.  Nor 
is  it  difficult  to  account  for  the  wav  in  which  it 
missed  coming  to  the  eye  for  which  it  wus  in- 
tended. In  that  early  time  many  and  many  of 
our  Order,  going  out  to  preach  God’s  Word  among 
the  barbarians,  came  happily  to  that  end  which 
is  the  happiest  end  attainable  in  God’s  service : 
a blessed  martyrdom.”  Fray  Antonio’s  voice 
trembled  with  deep  feeling  as  lie  spoke,  and  I 
remembered  that  Don  Rafael  had  told  me  that 
this  good  brother,  it  was  believed,  himself  longed 
for  a death  so  glorious.  “ And  being  thus  slain,” 
Fray  Antonio  in  a moment  continued,  “ the  mis- 
sion stations  which  they  had  established  were 
left  desolate,  with  what  they  held — save  such  few 
things  as  might  be  cared  for  by  the  savage  mur- 
derers— remaining  there  within  them.  In  later 
times,  as  the  conquering  Spaniards  overspread  the 
land,  many  of  these  stations  were  found,  with  no- 
thing to  tell  save  nameless  bones  of  those  who 
had  died  there  that  God’s  will  might  be  done. 

“ It  is  my  conjecture,  therefore,  that  this  parch- 
ment case  was  found — how  many  years  after  the 
death  of  him  who  owned  it,  who  can  tell? — in 
one  of  the  many  stations  that  the  savages  thus 
ravaged ; that  the  soldiers,  or  whoever  may  have 
found  it,  brought  it  hither,  the  nearest  impor- 
tant abiding-place  of  our  Order;  and  that,  be- 
ing carelessly  examined,  it  was  carelessly  thrown 
aside  when  found  to  contain,  apparently,  only  the 
little  record  of  the  work  which  our  dead  brother 
accomplished  before  God  granted  him  his  crown 
of  earthly  martyrdom  and  so  made  quick  his  way 
to  heaven.  Had  the  letter  ever  reached  that 
* first  hand  ’ for  which  the  writer  says  he  waits 
to  send  it  by,  it  assuredly  would  have  come  to 
the  knowledge  of  the  gold-loving  Spanish  con- 
querors, and  armies  would  have  gone  forth  to 
answer  it.  But  our  dead  brother,  having  written 
it  and  placed  it  in  this  fold  of  the  parchment  for 
safety  until  the  chance  to  send  it  southward 
should  come,  was  cut  off  from  life  suddenly ; and 
so,  of  the  prodigious  marvel  of  which  knowledge 
had  so  strangely  come  to  him,  only  this  mute  and 
iiidden  record  remained.” 

“ But  the  letter  itself  ?”  I asked,  with  more  en- 
ergy than  politeucSa.  WJint  w the  story  that 
it  contains  ? What  is  this  mystery  ? Tell  me  of 
it  first,  and  then  explain  as  much  as  you  please 
afterward.” 

Fray  Antonio  smiled  at  me  kindly.  “Ah,  you 
too  are  becoming  excited,"  he  said.  “ But,  truly, 
it  is  not  fair  that  I should  thus  have  kept  you 
wailing.  Indeed,  I am  so  full  of  it  all  that  I for- 
get that  as  yet  you  know  nothing.  Come  out 
with  me  into  the  court-yard  where  the  light  is 
stronger — for  the  writing  is  very  faint  and  pale 
— and  I will  read  you  this  letter  in  which  so  won- 
derful a story  is  set  forth.” 

Together  we  passed  out  through  a little  door 
in  the  rear  of  the  sacristy  into  what  had  been 
the  inner  and  smaller  cloistered  court-yard  of  the 
old  convent — a lovely  place  in  which  a fountain 
set  in  a quaint  stone  basin  sparkled,  nnd  where 
warm  sunshine  fell  upon  the  rippling  water  and 
upon  beds  of  sweet-smelling  flowers.  And  here 
it  was,  standing  among  the  flowers  in  the  suu- 
shine,  beside  the  quaint  fountain,  that  Fray  An- 
tonio read  to  me  the  letter — that  in  this  strange 
fashion  had  come  to  us  from  a hand  dead  for 
much  more  than  three  centuries,  and  that  yet 
brought  to  us  two  a vital  message  that  wholly 
was  to  shape  our  destinies. 

IV. —MONTEZUMA’S  MESSENGER. 

The  letter  was  without  date,  but,  being  ad- 
dressed to  the  Bishop  Zumarraga,  the  phrase  that 
occurred  in  it — “this  New  Bpain,  wherein,  Very 
Reverend  Father,  you  have  labored  in  God’s  ser- 
vice this  year  and  more  past” — showed  that  1530 
was  the  year  in  which  it  was  written.  As  to 
place,  there  practically  was  no  clew  at  all.  The 
writer  referred  repeatedly  to  “ this  mission  of 
Santa  Marta,  in  the  Chiehimeca  country” — but 
the  mission  had  perished  utterly  but  a little  while 
after  it  was  founded ; and  at  that  period  the  term 
Chiehimeca  country  was  used  by  the  Spaniards  in 
speaking  of  any  part  of  Mexico  where  wild  Ind- 
ians were. 

Being  shorn  of  a portion  of  its  pious  verbiage, 
and  somewhat  modernized  in  style,  the  ancient 
Spanish  of  this  letter  contained  in  effect  these 
English  words : 

“ Yert  Reverend  Father, — This  present  letter 
will  be  sent  forward  to  you  by  the  first  hand  by 
which  it  may  be  hence  transmitted ; and  in  your 
wisdom,  with  God’s  grace  also  guiding  you,  I 
doubt  not  that  you  will  take  measures  for  send- 
ing missionaries  of  our  Order  to  the  great  com- 
pany of  the  heathen  whose  whereabouts  I am  to 
disclose  to  you.  And  also,  no  doubt — keeping 
the  matter  secret  from  the  pestilent  Oidores  of 
the  Audencia — you  will  communicate  this  strange 
matter  through  safe  channels  to  our  lord  the 
King : that  with  our  missionaries  an  army  may 
go  forth,  and  that  so  the  great  treasure  of  which 
I give  tidings  may  be  wrested  from  the  heathen 
to  be  used  for  God’s  glory  and  the  enriching  of 
our  lord  the  King. 


“Know.  Very  Reverend  Father,  that  a month 
since,  1 being  then  abroad  from  this  mission  of 
Banta  Marta,  preaching  God’s  word  in  a certain 
villuge  of  the  Chicliimecas  that  is  five  leagues  to 
the  northward,  was  so  strengthened  by  God’s 
grace  that  many  of  the  heatheu  professed  our  holy 
faith  and  were  baptized.  And  of  these  was  one 
who  among  that  tribe  was  held  a captive.  Which 
captive,  as  I found,  was  of  the  nation  that  dwelt 
in  Tenochtistlan  before  our  great  captain,  Don 
Fernando  Cortes,  reduced  that  city  to  submission. 
But  little  of  earthly  life  remained  to  this  poor 
captive  when  I,  unworthily  but  happily,  opened 
to  him  the  way  to  life  glorious  and  eternal.  For  in 
the  fight  that  happened  when  lie  was  captured — 
of  which  fight  he  alone  of  all  his  companions  had 
survived — he  was  sorely  wounded;  and  though 
in  time  his  wounds  had  healed,  he  remained  but 
a weakly  man,  and  the  service  to  which  his  cap- 
tors  forced  him  was  hard.  So  it  was  that  I had 
but  little  more  than  time  to  put  him  in  the  way 
leading  to  heaven  before  his  spirit  gladly  forsook 
its  weary  body  and  went  thence  from  earth. 

“ That  he  truly  was  a convert  to  our  holy  faith 
I am  well  assured  : by  the  signs  of  a spirit  meet 
for  repentance  which  he  showed  in  his  own  per- 
son ; and  still  more  by  his  strong  longing,  most 
earnestly  expressed,  that  this  same  glorious  faith 
of  freedom  should  be  preached  to  a certain  great 
company  of  his  people,  whereof  he  most  secretly 
told  me,  who  still  remain  bound  in  the  bondage 
of  idolatry.  And  it  is  what  he  told  me  of  these, 
Very  Reverend  Father,  and  of  the  marvellous  hid- 
den city  wherein  they  dwell,  and  of  the  mighty 
treasure  which  there  they  guard,  that  I desire  now 
to  bring  to  your  private  knowledge,  before  it  shall 
be  known  of  by  the  Oidores,  and  through  you  to 
our  lord  the  King.  Here  now  is  the  whole  of  the 
mystery  that  he  recited  : 

“ In  very  ancient  times,  he  said,  his  people  came 
forth  from  seven  oaves  which  are  in  the  western 
region  of  this  continent,  and  wandered  long  in 
search  of  an  abiding-place.  And  in  the  course 
of  ages  it  came  to  pass  that  a certain  wise  King 
ruled  over  them  to  whom  was  given  the  gift  of 
prophecy.  Which  King,  by  name  Chaltzant/.in, 
foretold  that  in  the  later  ages  there  should  come 
an  army  of  fair  and  bearded  men  from  the  east- 
ward, who  would  prevail  over  the  people  of  his 
race  : slaving  many,  and  making  of  the  remain- 
der slaves.  Being  sorely  troubled  by  thought  of 
what  he  thus  foresaw,  he  set  himself  to  provide 
a source  of  strength  whereon  his  descendants  in 
that  later  time  might  draw  in  the  hour  of  their 
peril — and  so  save  themselves  from  cruel  death 
and  from  yet  crueler  slavery.  To  which  end,  in 
a certain  great  valley  that  lies  securely  hidden 
among  the  mountains  of  this  continent,  he  caused 
to  be  built  a walled  city;  and  this  city  he  then 
peopled  with  the  very  bravest  and  strongest  of 
liis  race.  And  he  made  for  those  dwelling  there 
a perpetual  law  that  commanded  that  all  such  as 
showed  themselves  when  come  to  maturity  to  be 
weak  or  malformed  in  body,  or  coward  of  heart, 
theu  should  be  put  to  death  ; to  the  end  that 
their  natural  increase  ever  should  be  of  the  same 
stout  stuff  as  themselves,  and  ulso  that  there 
might  be  no  lack  of  victims  for  the  sacrifices 
which  are  acceptable  to  their  barbarous  gods. 
And  thus  he  provided  that  in  the  time  of  need 
there  should  be  here  a strong  army  of  valiant 
warriors,  ready  to  come  forth  to  fight  against  the 
fair-faced  bearded  men,  and  by  conquering  them 
to  save  safe  the  land. 

“ And  yet  more  provision  did  King  Chaltzantzin 
make  for  the  strengthening  and  the  saving  of  his 
race  in  the  later  ages.  Within  this  walled  city 
of  Culhuacan  he  caused  to  be  builded  a great 
treasure-house,  wherein  he  garnered  such  store 
of  riches  as  never  was  gathered  together  iu  one 
place  since  the  beginning  of  the  world.  Aud 
his  order  was  that  if  even  the  power  of  the  army 
which  should  go  forth  from  that  city  sufficed  not 
to  conquer  the  foreign  foemen,  then  should  this 
vast  treasure  be  used  to  buy  his  people’s  ransom, 
that  they  might  not  perish  nor  be  enslaved. 

“ Having  set  all  which  great  matters  in  order. 
King  Chaltzantzin  came  forth  from  the  Valley  of 
Culhuacan,  leaving  behind  him  the  noble  colony 
that  he  had  there  founded  ; and  so  with  his  peo- 
ple wandered  vagrant — even  as  their  gods  had 
commanded  thut  they  should  go  until  by  a sign 
from  heaven  they  should  be  shown  where  was  to 
be  their  lasting  home.  And  that  the  fulfilling  of 
his  purpose  might  be  made  the  more  sure,  he 
brought  his  people  forth  from  that  valley  by 
most  perilous  passes  aud  through  strait  ways  so 
that  they  might  not  return  thither ; and  that  they 
who  remained  might  not  follow,  he  closed  the 
way  behind  him  with  mighty  bars. 

“ In  the  fulness  of  time  this  wise  King  died, 
and  others  reigned  in  his  stead ; aud  at  last  the 
ages  of  wandering  of  the  Aztec  tribe  were  ended 
by  the  sign  coining  from  heaven  whereby  they 
knew  that  the  Valley  of  Auahuac  was  to  be  their 
abiding  home.  There  built  they  the  city  of 
Tenochtistlan:  which  city  the  valiant  captain, 
Don  Fernando  Cortes,  conquered  this  short  time 
since — and  by  conquest  of  it  verified  precisely 
the  prophecy  that  King  Chaltzantzin  uttered  in 
very  ancient  times. 

“ But  the  captive  Indian  told  me,  further,  that 
before  the  coming  of  the  Spaniards  there  was 
seen  the  sign  of  warning  that  King  Chaltzantzin 
had  promised  should  tell  when  the  danger  that 
he  had  so  well  prepared  for  should  be  near; 
which  sign  was  the  going  out  of  the  sacred  fire 
that  the  priests  guarded  on  the  Hill  of  the  Star. 
Meantime,  all  knowledge  of  their  brethren  hidden 
in  the  Valley  of  Culhuacan  for  their  help  in 
time  of  peril  was  lost  to  the  Aztec  tribe  in  dim 
tradition  ; for  the  King  had  commanded,  in  order 
that  his  people  might  not  fall  into  weakness 
through  trusting  in  the  strength  of  others  for 
protection,  that  no  open  record  of  the  colony  that 
he  had  founded  should  be  preserved.  Therefore 
was  this  matter  a secret  known  only  to  a few 
priests  whose  blood  was  of  the  royal  line;  in 
whose  keeping,  also,  was  the  token  that  King 


Chaltzantzin  had  commanded  should  be  sent  to 
the  walled -city  of  Culhuacan  when  its  warriors 
were  to  be  called  forth,  and  a map  wherebv  the 
way  thither  was  made  plain.  And  so  it  was  that, 
when  the  sacred  fire  ceased  burning,  the  priests 
were  alert  for  the  threatened  danger ; and  when 
the  landing  of  the  Bpaniards — “ fair-faced  and 
bearded  men,  coming  from  the  eastward  ” — was 
kuown  to  them,  they  warned  their  King,  Monte- 
zuma, that  the  prophecy  was  fulfilled,  aud  that 
the  time  for  sending  for  the  army  and  the  trea- 
sure  had  come. 

“ For  the  bearer  of  this  message. was  chosen  a 
priest  of  the  blood  royal;  with  whom  went  also  a 
younger  priest,  his  son.  And  with  these  went  a 
guard,  whereof  the  captive  Indian  was  one,  that 
they  might  be  carried  in  safety  through  the  re- 
gion where  the  wild  Indians  were.  But  the  valor 
of  the  guard  was  useless,  for  the  wild  Indians  set 
upon  them  iu  such  prodigious  numbers — in  a 
place  not  far  from  where  is  this  present  mission 
of  Banta  Marta — that  all  of  that  company,  save 
only  this  single  Indian  who  was  wounded  and 
made  captive,  was  overpowered  and  slain.  Yet 
among  the  slain,  the  Indian  said,  was  not  found 
the  body  of  the  priest’s  son ; nor  was  there  found 
on  the  priest’s  body  the  token  that  he  had  been 
the  bearer  of,  nor  the  map  that  showed  the  way. 
For  a time  the  Indian  had  hoped  that  the  younger 
priest  had  escaped  out  of  the  fight  alive,  und  had 
carried  to  them  who  dwelt  in  the  walled  city  of 
Culhuacan  the  message  of  summons ; but  as  the 
years  went  onward  and  nothing  came  of  it,  this 
hope  had  died  within  his  heart. 

“This,  Very  Reverend  Father,  is  the  strange 
story  told  me  by  this  Indian ; who  spoke  with 
the  urgent  sincerity  of  one  devout  in  the  Chris- 
tian faith  who  knew  by  sensible  perception  that 
his  death  was  near  at  hand.  Eagerly  he  begged 
that  to  these  Gentiles,  his  brethren  by  blood, 
might  be  sent  in  their  secret  fastnesses  the 
blessed  Word  whereby  they  would  be  delivered 
from  the  chains  of  their  idolatry  into  the  free- 
dom of  Christian  grace.  And,  surely,  the  trea- 
sure that  they  ward  very  well  may  be  wrested 
from  these  heathen  that  it  may  be  used  in  part 
in  this  land  in  God’s  service,  and  that  in  part  it 
may  go  to  the  just  enriching  of  our  lord  the 
King. 

“ Nor  is  the  mntter  one  that  is  difficult  of  ac- 
complishment. For  a token  which  shall  give  us 
the  right  of  entry  into  this  walled  city  of  Cul- 
huacau  we  need  only  the  Word  of  God  and  a suf- 
ficient force  of  men  well  armed  with  swords  and 
matchlocks.  Nor  is  it  any  bar  to  our  quest  that 
the  map  showing  the  way  thither  has  been  lost. 
The  Indian  told  me  that  this  way  is  so  plainly 
marked  that  one  who  had  found  it  could  not  lose 
it  again.  For  at  spaces  of  not  more  than  a league 
or  two  apait,  upon  flat  places  of  the  rock  con- 
venient for  such  purpose,  was  cut  the  same  figure 
that  the  token  of  summons  had  engraved  upon 
it ; and,  with  this,  an  arrow  pointiug  toward  where 
the  next  carving  would  be  found : and  so  these 
signs  went  onward,  the  heathen  priest  had  told 
him,  even  to  the  very  entrance  of  the  Valley  of 
Culhuacan.  And  that  this  matter  might  be  made 
sure  to  me,  lit*  led  me  to  a spot  but  a league  to 
the  westwanTof  this  mission  of  Banta  Marta  and 
there  showed  me  one  of  these  signs,  with  the 
pointing  arrow  carved  also  on  the  rock  beside  it 
— of  all  of  which  the  drawing  here  made  is  au 
indifferent  good  copy.  And  by  that  guiding  ar- 
row we  went  onward  to  another  like  carving  at  a 
little  less  than  two  leagues  away  to  the  north- 
ward. Therefore,  Very  Reverend  Father,  I,  of 
my  own  knowledge,  am  a witness  to  a part,  at 
least,  of  the  truth  of  what  that  Didian  told.  And 
with  all  my  heart -do  I add  mine  own  entreaty  to 
his  simple  pleadings  for  the  salvation  of  the  souls 
of  his  brethren ; and  also  do  I venture  to  entreat 
that  among  those  who  go  to  carry  the  Word  of 
God  to  this  hidden  heathen  host  I may  be  one  ; 
so  that  I,  though  all  unworthy  of  such  honor, 
shall  have  a part  iu  rendering  to  God  so  glorious 
a service. 

“ The  more  urgently  do  I ask  this  favor  be- 
cause here,  in  this  mission  of  Banta  Marta,  it  is 
but  too  clear  to  me  that  I am  laboring  in  a bar- 
ren field.  Borne  hundreds  of  the  heathen  I have 
indeed  baptized ; but  among  all  these  who  huve 
professed  our  Christian  faith  scarce  a score  show 
outward  and  visible  signs  of  a true  regeneration. 
Many,  I am  sadly  sure,  still  practise  in  secret 
their  old  idolatry — and  find  little  more  than  mere 
amusement  in  the  rites  of  our  most  holy  Church. 
When  they  tire  of  this  novelty,  which,  in  the  case 
of  folks  of  such  light  natures  no  doubt  will  be 
in  a little  while,  they  will  return  openly  to  their 
idolatry ; and  it  probably  may  happen  that  they 
then  will  sacrifice  me  to  their  heathen  gods.  That, 
in  one  way  or  another,  they  do  intend  to  kill  me, 
and  that  soon,  I feel  quite  sure.  I am  but  twenty- 
three  years  old,  Very  Reverend  Father;  aud  that 
is  an  early  time  in  life  to  end  it.  No  doubt,  also, 
in  killing  inc  they  will  use  torture.  And  I long; 
fervently  to  live,  not  only  for  the  pleasure  of  it, 
but  also  that  I may  do  good  service  to  God,  and 
to  our  Father  Baint  Francis,  by  saving  many  hea- 
then souls.  Therefore  I beg  that  when  the  army 
marches  to  the  reduction  of  this  hidden  city  that 
I may  be  one  of  our  brethren  who  will  go  with 
it,  to  hold  by  tender  preaching  of  God's  goodness 
and  mercy  such  heathen  as  may  remain  alive  af- 
ter our  soldiers  shall  have  conquered  that  city 
with  the  sword. 

“ I commend  you.  Very  Reverend  Fnther,  to 
the  care  of  Our  Lord  in  ail  things,  and  pray  that 
He  may  guard  your  most  illustrious  and'  very 
reverend  person,  and  protect  you  in  all  matters 
of  your  temporal  and  spiritual  estate.  Aud  I am 
the  least  worthy  of  your  servants, 

“ Francisco  de  los  Anoelks.’* 

“ Of  a truth,”  said  Fray  Antonio,  as  he  ceased 
reading,  “ this  brother  of  mine  adhered  closely  to 
the  truth  when  he  subscribed  himself  the  leuat 
worthy  of  the  Bishop’s  servants.  Were  it  not 
here  in  his  own  hand,  1 should  refuse  to  believe 
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that  one  of  our  Order  at  that  time  in  New  Spain 
had  any  thought  of  saving  his  own  life  when 
God’s  work  was  to  be  done.” 

For  myself,  I must  own  that  inv  heart  was 
deeply  touched  bv  the  very  humanity  of  this  poor 
Brother  Francisco’s  cry  for  help  that  came  up 
out  of  the  dead  depths  of  the  past,  and  that  was 
the  more  keen  and  pitiful  because  the  cruel  death 
at  the  hands  of  the  barbarous  Indians  that  he 
so  dreaded  assuredly  had  overtaken  him.  His 
could  not  have  been  a strong  nature,  and  it  was 
the  weaker  because  of  his  youth ; but,  after  all, 
it  was  the  nuture  that  God  had  given  him — and 
there  must  have  been  a strain  of  strength  in  it, 
else  he  never  would  have  braved  the  dangers 
which  overcame  him  in  thfe  end.  And  he  was 
“only  twenty-three  years  old”  ! 

But  when  1 sought  to  lead  Fray  Antonio’s 
mind  to  such  consideration,  of  the  matter  he  re- 
plied sternly:  “This  weak  brother  failed  in  his 
duty.  To  him  God  gave  an  opportunity  to  die 
gloriously  for  the  Faith ; but,  instead  of  accept- 
ing that  noble  reward  joyfully,  his  strongest 
wish  was  that  he  might  find  a way  by  which  he 
might  escape  alive.  Had  all  professors  of  the 
Christian  creed  so  •conducted  themselves,  that 
creed  long  since  would  have  perished  from  off 
the  earth.  Semen  ext  sanguis  Chrhtianurum  is 
well  said  of  Tertullian  the  Carthaginian, and,  later, 
of  the  blessed  Saint  Jerome." 

As  Fray  Antonio  thus  spoke,  he  so  drew  up 
his  slight  figure,  and  in  his  sweet  voice  was  a 
ring  of  such  commanding  sternness,  that  he  was 
for  the  moment  transformed.  Here  was  a man 
wholly  different  from  the  gentle  scholar  whom  I 
had  already  learned  to  love.  In  the  glimpse  that 
I thus  had  of  his  underlying  character  I saw 
vivified  again  the  spirit  of  the  early  Christian 
Church;  and  I understood,  as  I never  had  under- 
stood before,  of  what  stuff  they  were  made  who 
heard  pronounced  upon  them  the  sentence:  “To 
the  lions!” — and  joyfully  accepted  their  cruel 
fate,  defiant  of  what  man  might  do  to  them  be- 
cause of  the  perfection  of  their  faith  in  the  mer- 
ciful forgiveness  and  upholding  steadfastness  of 
their  Christian  God. 

But  in  a moment  a look  of  sadness  and  regret 
came  into  Fray  Antonio’s  face,  and  he  added, 
sorrowfully:  “God  forgive  me  for  thus  judging 
my  brother  who  long  since  was  judged ! Who 
can  say  that  when  the  hour  of  trial  came  he  did 
not  meet  his  death  as  bravely  as  any  martyr  of 
them  all  ? And  who  can  say,”  he  went  on,  but 
speaking  softly,  as  one  communing  with  his  own 
soul,  “ how  I,  myself — But  God  gives  strength.” 
And  then  he  ceased  to  speak  aloud,  but  his  lips 
moved  silently  as  though  in  prayer.  As  I close 
my  eyes  I see  him  again  as  clearly  as  I saw  him 
then : standing  beside  the  old  stone  fountain, 
amidst  the  flowers,  in  the  gladuess  of  the  bright 
sunshine ; in  his  eyes  a strange,  far-away  look,  as 
though  the  future  for  a moment  had  been  opened 
to  him  ; and  on  his  strong,  fine  face  a sternly 
resolute  expression — which  yet  was  softened  by 
the  traits  which  were  so  strong  within  him  of 
holiness  and  gentleness  and  love.  I cannot  know 
what  Fray  Antonio  prayed  for,  there  in  the  old 
convent  garden;  but  I can  guess:  and  I am  well 
persuaded  that'  his  prayer  was  heard.  Truly,  I 
think  that  it  was  something  more  than  chance 
that  led  us  thus  at  first  to  talk  not  of  the 
wonder  that  was  in  Brother  Francisco’s  letter, 
but  of  Brother  Francisco  himself  and  of  his 
end. 

And  then  the  subject-matter  in  chief  of  the  let- 
ter claimed  our  attention.  In  itself,  this  was  suf- 
ficiently marvellous;  but  what  increased  the  mar- 
vel of  it  was  the  conviction,  strong  within  us  both, 
that  if  the  hiddeu  city  of  Culhuaean  ever  had  ex- 
isted at  all,  it  existed  still.  Our  belief  was  so  en- 
tirely logical  that— assuming  the  truth  of  the  story 
told  by  the  Indian  captive — it  admitted  nowhere 
of  a doubt.  That  the  city  had  been  hidden  for 
a long  period,  through  at  least  several  hundreds 
of  years,  from  the  Aztecs  themselves — and  that 
no  knowledge  of  it  had  been  conveyed  to  them  by 
wild  Indians  who  had  come  by  chance  upon  the 
valley  wherein  it  was — was  evidence  enough  of 
the  security  of  its  concealment.  There  was  no- 
thing surprising,  consequently,  in  the  fact  that  the 
Spaniards  had  not  discovered  it  when  they  first 
overran  Mexico ; nor  that  it  had  remained  un- 
known to  the  Mexicans  of  modern  times.  As  is 
well  known,  there  are  to  this  day  prodigious  areas 
in  Mexico  which  remain  utterly  unexplored.  In 
the  region  west  of  Tampico;  in  the  northwestern 
states  of  Sinaloa,  Durango,  and  Sonora ; or  in  the 
far  southern  states  of  Oaxaca  and  Chiapas,  a val- 
ley as  great  as  that  in  which  the  city  of  Mexico 
now  stands  might  lie  utterly  hidden  and  unknown. 
And  if,  as  the  Indian’s  narrative  implied,  the  Val- 
ley of  Culhuaean  had  been  selected  deliberately 
because  it  was  so  hidden  and  so  inaccessible,  and 
if  the  described  precautions  had  been  taken  to 
isolate  its  inhabitants,  it  very  well  might  have 
continued  to  be  lost  in  its  deep  concealment 
through  an  almost  infinite  range  of  years.  That 
it  never  had  been  found  since  the  Spaniards  came 
into  Mexico  we  were  absolutely  certain — for  the 
outcry  over  so  great  a wonder  would  have  echoed 
throughout  the  whole  of  the  civilized  world.  Final- 
ly, in  the  name  of  the  city,  Culhuaean,  we  had  a 
substantial  fact  which  connected  the  extraordi- 
nary story  that  had  come  to  us  so  strangely  with 
matters  within  our  own  knowledge.  For  this 
name  not  only  is  given  in  the  Aztec  traditions  as 
that  of  the  sacred  spot  in  which  their  god  Huit- 
zilopochtli  spoke  to  them,  but  survives  until  this 
present  day  in  the  name  of  the  village  that  lies 
at  the  foot  of  the  sacred  mountain  in  the  Valley 
of  Mexico — called  by  the  Aztecs  the  Hill  of  Huit- 
zachtla,  and  by  the  Spaniards  the  Hill  of  the  Star 
— on  which  at  the  end  of  each  cycle  of  fifty-two 
years  the  sacred  fire  was  renewed.  Surely  it  was 
iio  accident  that  had  caused  the  name  Culhuaean 
to  be  given  to  this  village  on  this  sacred  spot; 
rather  must  it  have  been  so  named  by  the  elect 
few  to  whom  the  secret  was  known  as  a perpetual 
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reminder  to  them  of  the  reserve  of  men  and  trea- 
sure upon  which  they  could  draw  should  danger 
threaten  their  country  and  their  gods. 

“ No  doubt,”  said  Fray  Antonio,  “what  is  here 
told  of  a secret  record,  known  only  to  the  priests, 
supplies  one  of  the  lapses  in  the  pictured  his- 
tory of  the  Aztec  migration.  But,  as  we  know 
not  which  break  in  the  history  is  thus  filled  in, 
we  have  no  clew  whatever  as  to  the  where- 
abouts of  this  hidden  place.-  Nor  have  we  any 
clew  as  to  the  whereabouts  of  the  mission  of 
Santa  Marta — whence  we  might  go  onward, 
guided  by  the  carvings  upon  the  rocks,  until 
we  found  at  last  the  place  we  sought.  The 
mission  of  Santa  Marta  where  my  brother  Fran- 
cisco long  ago  ministered  might  have  been  any- 
where in  all  Mexico;  and  being  so  small  a mis- 
sion, and  enduring  for  so  short  a period,  it  is  not 
likely  that  any  record  of  it  anywhere  has  been 
preserved.  Had  we  but  the  map  and  the  token  of 
which  my  brother  writes,  our  way  would  be  clear ; 
without  these  guides  it  well  may  be  a toilsome 
wav  and  long.  Yet  do  I know,”  Fray  Antonio 
continued  earnestly,  “ that  I shall  find  this  hidden 
city.  In  my  soul  is  a strong  and  glad  conviction 
that  God  has  called  me  to  the  most  glorious  work 
of  carrying  to  the  heathen  dwelling  there  the 
message  of  His  saving  love.  He  has  worked  one 
miracle  already  to  call  me  to  this  duty;  in  his 
owu  good  time  and  way  I doubt  not  that  He  will 
work  another  miracle  by  which  I may  be  set  in 
the  way  of  its  accomplishment.” 

As  Fray  Antonio  spoke  of  the  map  of  the  Aztec 
migration  a hope  came  into  my  heart  that,  as  I 
considered  it,  seemed  surely  to  be  a certainty.  In 
the  excitement  of  listening  to  this  strange  letter 
— concerning  which  not  the  least  strange  matter 
was  that  between  the  writing  and  the  reading  of 
it  had  passed  three  hundred  and  fifty  years — I 
had  forgotten  my  own  discoveries,  and  that  my 
purpose  was  to  show  him  the  pictured  paper  and 
the  curious  piece  of  gold.  But  as  he  spoke  of 
the  migration  this  matter  was  called  to  my  mind 
suddenly;  and  then  in  an  instant  the  conviction 
thrilled  through  me  that  the  clew  which  would 
lead  us  to  the  hidden  city  was  in  my  possession.” 

“God  already  has  worked  that  other  miracle,” 
I cried,  joyfully.  “ Here  is  the  token,  and  here  is 
the  map  that  shows  the  way !”  And,  so  speak- 
ing, I opened  the  snake-skin  bag  that  I had  taken 
from  the  breast  of  the  dead  Cacique  and  drew 
forth  its  precious  contents. 

For  myself,  I needed  no  additional  proof  that 
here  was  all  that  was  needful  to  guide  us  to  the 
hidden  city.  Yet  was  I glad  that  in  so  grave  a 
matter  we  should  have  added  to  absolute  convic- 
tion the  weight  of  absolute  proof.  And  this  we 
had  most  clearly : for  Fray  Antonio,  cooler  than 
I,  compared  the  drawing  in  the  letter  with  the 
engraving  upon  the  piece  of  gold — and  found  the 
two  to  be  essentially -identical,  save  that  the  en- 
graving lacked  the  sign  of  the  arrow  pointing 
the  way. 

“And  now,”  I cried,  enthusiastically,  “ for  such 
discoveries  in  archeology  as  the  world  has  never 
known !” 

“ And  now,”  said  Fray  Antonio,  speaking  slow- 
ly and  reverently,  “ for  sueh  glorious  work  in 
God’s  service  as  has  been  granted  but  rarely  to 
man  to  do !” 

[TO  UE  CONTINUE!!.] 


FATE’S  ANSWER 

AFTER  THE  CHRISTMAS  REVELS. 

This  dance  is  done;  it  is  nearly  dawn; 

Alone  I stand  in  the  darkened  hall. 

The  snow  has  covered  the  rolling  lawn, 

And  over  it  rosy  shadows  fall.  . 

A golden  streak  lights  the  eastern  sky, 

While  the  distant  hill-tops  faintly  show; 
And  the  world  seems  cold ; but,  ah ! not  I ; 

My  heart  is  warmed  with  a loving  glow. 

The  hoar-frost  has  tipped  the  window-pane 
With  a tracing  delicate  and  fine. 

I turn  away;  then  I look  again, 

For  here  are  letters  in  faint  outline. 

Ay,  letters.  Written  by  fate  or  chance? 

I love  two  maidens,  and  sweet  are  they. 

Can  I read  mv  choice?  A second  glance. 
Jack  Frost  has  written  both — Nan  and  May. 

Fi.avki.  Scott  Minks. 


THE  AUDITORIUM  BUILDING 
AT  CHICAGO. 

Thk  Auditorium,  which  was  formally  opened 
at  Chicago  on  Monday,  December  9th,  is  proba- 
bly the  most  complete  and  perfect  building  of 
its  kind  oil  the  Western  Continent.  In  1885,  in- 
spired by  the  success  of  a mammoth  musical 
festival,  the  erection  of  an  opera-house  and  thea- 
tre worthy  of  its  name  was  suggested,  and  the 
scheme,  conceived  and  fathered  by  Mr.  Ferdinand 
W.  Peek  and  several  other  public-spirited  citi- 
zens, was  carried  forward  at  once  with  charac- 
teristic Western  enterprise,  and  the  Auditorium 
as  it  now  stands  is  the  result.  The  building  cov- 
ers an  area  of  62.000  square  feet,  fronting  upon 
Wabash  Avenue  162  feet,  upon  Congress  Street 
862  feet,  and  upon  Michigan  Avenue  1874  feet. 
A hotel  of  400  rooms  and  126  business  offices, 
together  with  the  immense  theatre  and  a smaller 
recital  hall,  are  included  in  the  massive  structure, 
which  cost  $2,900,000  to  complete  and  furnish. 
The  exterior  is  of  Maine  granite  and  buff  Bed- 
ford stone.  On  the  Wabash  Avenue  side  are  lo- 
cated the  offices,  which  are  finished  in  antique 
oak.  The  Auditorium  recital  hall,  which  is  on 


the  seventh  floor,  is  a 
charming  little  thea- 
tre capable  of  seating 
500  persons.  In  the 
seventeenth  story,  at 
the  top  of  the  tower, 
270  feet  from  the 
ground,  is  situated 
the  observatory  of 
the  United  States 
Signal  Service.  The 
hotel  comprises  the 
ten  stories  fronting 
on  Michigan  Avenue 
and  Congress  Street. 
A ten-foot  dado  of 
Mexican  onyx  ex- 
tends about  the 
walls  of  the  offices. 
The  dining  - room, 
which  is  1 80  feet 
long,  is  one  of  the 
most  imposing  in 
the  world,  and  the 
decorations  and  fur- 
nishings are  of  the 
richest.  The  lobby 
of  the  Auditorium, 
as  the  theatre  proper 
is  called,  is  dazzling 
in  the  grandeur  of  its 
appointments.  The 
floors  are  of  mosaic, 
the  tall  pillars  are  of 
porphyry,  and  the 
arched  ceiling  is 
thickly  set  with  elec- 
tric Tights.  Tinted 
marbles,  polished  ma- 
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and  bronze  fittings  combine  with  fine  artistic 
effect.  The  interior  of  the  theatre  is  resplen- 
dent with  decorations  of  the  most  substantial 
order,  and  every  convenience  which  is  known 
to  modern  comfort  is  provided  for.  The  forty 
boxes  have  a seating  capacity  of  2t>0  people, 
and  the  parquet  will  contain  about  1500,  and 
chairs  for  nearly  2500  more  ate  provided 
in  the  balcony,  family  circle,  and  gallery.  As 
emphasized  by  President  Peck,  the  builders 
have  pursued  “ the  broad  democratic  policy  of 
providing  for  all.”  A feature  of  the  Auditorium 
— one  original  with  the  architect— is  the  hinged 
ceilings,  which,  turning  on  a half-circle,  shut  out 
the  gallery  and  family  circle  from  below  without 
destroying  the  symmetry  of  the  great  dome. 

The  most  wonderful  mechanical  feature  of  the 
Auditorium  is  the  stage,  designed  by  Mr.  Adler, 
one  of  the  architects  of  the  building.  It  is  70 
feet  deep  and  98  feet  wide,  after  the  pattern  of 
the  famous  theatre  at  Buda-Pesth,  but  even  more 
complete  as  regards  properties  and  resources. 
The  proscenium  opening  is  75  feet,  and  the  eur- 
tain  is  47  feet  wide.  Every  imaginable  device 
- ws.«ectyjng  die  illusions  of  the  theatre  of  to-day 
are  to  be  found.'  The- yTeat  organ,  built  express- 
ly for  the  Auditorium,  is  another  of  the  many 
marvels  of  the  place.  The  highest  praise  that 
can  be  given  to  the  building  is  that  it  is  what  it 
appears  to  be  in  every  way.  No  shams  are  tol- 
erated, and  built  with  care  and  rare  judgment,  it 
is  a fitting  monument  to  the  genius  of  the  nine- 
teenth century,  and  one  that  will  stand  for  ages. 
To  the  management  und  to  the  architects,  Messrs. 
Adler  & Sullivan,  much  credit  is  due  for  the  judi- 
cious expenditure  of  the  funds  placed  at  their 
disposal.  Some  idea  of  the  size  of  the  building 
may  be  gained  from  the  fact  that  the  building 


lilt.  “ If  Hint’s  all.  oi  kin  settle  It  uisily.  It’s  me 
three  wakes  in  the  public  selikonl — he  kin  do  do 
it  self  kin  atlind  to  do  requirements. ' 

proper  weighs  86,000  tons,  and  the  tower  1 5.00 
tons  more.  The  amount  of  material  consume 
is  enormous,  as  may  be  learned  from  a few  sta 
tistics  which  are  interesting:  One  million  feet  <. 
pine  flooring  was  laid,  tint!  over  17,000,000  brick 
used  in  the  construction.  In  tin-  tower  are  neat 
ly  four  miles  of  steel  rails  : and  6ooi)  tons  of  iro 
and  steel,  costing  more  than  $500,000,  wer 
needed  in  the  building.  There  are  150ft  window 
in  the  entire  place,  and  2000  doors.  The  elect  ri 
lights  number  10,000,  nearly  half  of  them  bein 
in  the  Auditorium,  which  me  connected  with  28 
miles  of  electric  wire  and  cables.  It  is  said  ilia 
only  one  other  building  in  the  world  contains  a 
much  mosaic  floor,  which  is  reckoned  at  50.0O| 
square  feet  of  Italian  marble,  made  up  of  ove 
5,000, 000  separate  pieces.  Mosaic-work,  nuv 
bles,  onyx,  bronze-work,  plaster  easts,  and  ceilin 
and  mural  decorations,  as  enumerated  in  the  rt 
port  to  the  stockholders,  form  a part  of  the  art 
represented. 

The  opening  night  was  one  of  great  splendo 
The  President  and  Vice-President,  together  wit 
the  Governor  of  Illinois  and  other  State  and  ci’ 
officials,  « ere  present  at  the  dedicatory  exorcist 
M.  Theodore  Dubois,  of  the  Paris  Conservatoi 
and  organist  at  the  Madeleine,  composed  for  t 
occasion  a triumphal  fantasie  for  organ  and 
chestru,  which  was  rendered  with  great  sued 
Other  notable  composers  lent  their  aid,  an 
cantata,  the  words  of  which  were  written  I 
Chicago  lady,  Miss  Harriet  Monroe,  proved  t 
a work  of  much  merit.  Madame  Patti-Nic 
graced  the  exercises,  and  the  ceremonies 
brilliant  and  worthy  of  the  occasion.  The  < 
•season  opened  on  the  next  night  with  Pa 
Gounod’s  late  triumph  of  Rome o ami  ,/nliit 
manager  of  the  opera  is  Mr.  Milwurd  Adur 


THE  PEACEMAKER. 


MAGISTRATE  (to  tin'mmer—a  tough).  “A 
>ll  were  mixed  up  ill  it." 


PRISONER.  “ I was  d«  peacemaker,  yer  honor.  I slammed  do  two  i 
got  emiff  fight;  an’  when  de  perlice  came  up  I was  sittiu’  on  de  bodies 
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CH  R I STM  AS  GREETINGS. 

Thk  two  light  ships  at  the  entrance  to  New 
York  Harhor  ure  as  familiar  to  ocean  travellers 
as  the  brilliant  Highland  Lights  themselves,  and 
their  appearance  is  always  u cause  for  joy  among 
homeward-bound  passengers  who  have  crossed 
.the  sea.  They  are  known  in  the  light-house 
service  and  among  mariners  as  the  Scotland  and 
the  Sandy  Ilook  light-ships — the  former  marking 
the  spot  where  some  years  ago  the  steam-ship 
Scotland  was  wrecked.  The  remains  of  the 
wrecked  ship  disappeared  long  ago,  but  the  light- 
ship anehored  over  the  spot  had  proved  so  ser- 
viceable that  it  was  allowed  to  remain,  and  it  has 
recently  been  thoroughly  overhauled  and  repair- 
ed. The  Scotland  Light-ship  is  three  miles  from 
the  New  Jersey  shore,  and  is  the  point  bv  which 
coasters  and  small  steamers  steer  on  entering  the 
Lower  Bay.  The  Sandy  Hook  Light-ship  is  six 
miles  out,  and  marks  the  approach  to  the  main 
ship  channel  for  large  steamers.  This  vessel, 
which  was  built  only  live  years  ago,  is  not  con- 
sidered adequate  for  such  an  important  station, 
and  in  a few'  months  she  will  be  replaced  by  a 
larger  one,  to  cost  $(>0,000,  which  will  be  pro- 
vided with  a steam  siren  for  fog  signalling. 

A lonely  life  the  officers  and  crews  of  these 
light  ships  lead,  cut  off  sometimes  for  weeks  from 
all  communication  with  their  friends  and  the 
great  world  on  shore.  So  burdensome  is  the 
solitude  that  the  men  are  enlisted  for  only  six 
months  tit  a time,  for  experience  has  taught  that 
if  they  tire  separated  from  their  fellows  for  a 
longer  period  they  seize  upon  the  first  opportu- 
nity to  desert.  Advantage  is  taken  of  every  pos- 
sible chance  to  relieve  the  monotony  of  the 
changeless  life.  On  the  occasion  of  a yacht  race 
in  the  Lower  Bay  the  light-ships  are  gayly  be- 
decked with  flags,  and  as  the  vessels  pass  they 
are  saluted  with  the  ringing  of  the  great  bell. 
A visit  from  a light-house  tender  demands  as 
much  ceremony  as  a member  of  the  royal  family 
boarding  a British  war  ship.  Christmas  is  a 
great  day  on  the  light  ships,  and  the  men  who 
are  debarred  from  being  with  their  families  make 
it  as  different  from  other  days  as  possible — all 
the  ship’s  signals  are  Hying,  and  the  cook  would 
find  little  favor  if  he  neglected  to  prepare  a 
proper  feast.  It  is  a custom  among  all  vessels 
in  the  harbor  to  salute  one  another  in  passing  on 
Christmas  Day,  and  this  custom  is  nowhere  so 
rigorously  observed  as  in  passing  the  light-ships. 
From  the  great  transatlantic  steam-ships  to  the 
smallest  coasters,  everything  that  goes  by  has  a 
word  of  good  cheer,  whether  spoken  by  the  pow- 
erful steam-whistle  or  the  humble  horn  of  the 
oyster  boat;  and  ill  acknowledgment  of  the  sa- 
lute the  light-ship’s  bell  is  always  rung.  The  ar- 
tist has  admirably  depicted  a powerful  ocean  tug 
saluting  the  light-ship  on  her  way  seaward  on 
Christmas  morning.  These  great  tugs,  in  their 
search  for  incoming  vessels  needing  their  assist- 
ance, pass  the  light-ships  so  frequently  that 
their  crews  are  more  or  less  familiar  with  the 
light-ship  men  ; and  on  Christmas  morning,  when 
they  too  have  all  their  colors  flying  and  their 
spars  decorated  with  evergreens,  the  compliments 
of  the  season  are  exchanged  through  speaking- 
trumpets,  and  more  substantial  reminders  of  the 
dav  are  often  exchanged  also  when  the  sea  is 
smooth  enough  to  permit  it. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  so  little  is  known  of 
the  life  on  these  light-ships,  even  by  those  who 
pass  them  frequently,  and  who  are  familiar  with 
the  red  hulls  and  the  white-lettered  sides.  The 
men  on  board  them  are  almost  as  completely 
sundered  from  the  near  by  shore  as  if  they  were 
anchored  in  the  middle  of  the  ocean.  Eight  men 
are  required  to  man  the  Sandy  Hook  Light-ship 
— the  captain,  mate,  cook,  and  five  seamen  ; and 
the  seamen  who  spend  a Christmas  on  board  are 
seldom  there  in  midsummer,  for  their  terms  have 
expired,  and  others  have  taken  their  places.  For 
this  monotonous  service  the  captain  receives  $800 
a year  ; the  mate,  $180  ; the  cook,  $35  a month  ; 
and  each  of  the  seamen,  $25  ; but  as  their  food 
is  provided  by  the  department,  and  as  they  go 
seldom  ashore,  they  have  little  necessity  or  op- 
portunity to  spend  their  money.  With  so  many 
men  on  board  the  little  ship,  everything  is  kept  as 
clean  and  bright  as  a New  England  kitchen.  The 
principal  work,  of  course,  is  keeping  the  lights  in 
order,  but  there  is  always  scrubbing,  scouring, 
polishing,  and  painting  to  be  done.  Like  a well- 
kept  passenger  ship  at  sea,  a light  ship  is  never 
white  and  bright,  enough  to  satisfy  the  captain. 
The  day’s  work  begins  at  five  o’clock  in  the 
summer  and  six  in  the  winter,  when  coffee  is 
served, .ami  the  decks  arc  washed  down,  nnd  the 
crew  muster  at  the  lamps,  which  are  lowered  to 
the  deck,  cleaned,  polished,  and  filled.  The  clean- 
ing of  the  ship  continues  through  the  day,  with 
an  hour  for  dinner  at  noon,  and  at  sunset  the 
lamps  are  lighted  and  raised  to  the  mast-head. 
Supper  is  not  eaten  till  this  important  duty  is 
performed,  and  after  the  last  meal  of  the  dav,  the 
men  not  on  watch  smoke  their  pipes  and  read 
ami  tell  stories  till  bedtime.  At  least  one  man 
is  always  on  watch  day  and  night. 

Notwithstanding  the  great  care  taken,  light- 
ships sometimes  break  from  their  moorings,  and 
in  fogey  weather  they  are  always  in  some  danger 
of  being  run  down.  The  Sandy  Ilook  Light-ship 
j-  In  M in  position  hv  two  “ mushroom  ” anchors, 
weisrhinsr  about  3O00  pounds  each.  They  are 
soaped  like  mushrooms,  and  constantly  sinking  in 
the  mud  or  sand  of  the  hoitom,  take  a stronger 
hold  every  day,  till  ill  a short,  time  their  removal 
is  almost  impo-sible.  About -450  feet  of  two-inch 
chain  is  let  out  to  each  anchor,  but  this  is  in- 
i ri  iseil  or  diminished  according  to  the  weather. 
The  tm.'uing  of  the  chains  on  the  windlass  is  re- 
lieved bv  a series  of  rubber  “surge  relievers.” 
A ib.'bt-'-liip  has  four  ma.-ts,  so  arranged  that 
tbi-v  ,-eei 1 1 til  be  oiih  tlm  two  masts  of  a schoon- 
er. Two  of  these  .lie  the  lantern  lnusls,  ami  be- 
hind lie  in  are  two  smaller  masts,  fitted  with  sails 
tii.it  aic  always  kept  clo.-cly  lulled,  to  be  used 


only  in  case  the  ship  should  break  away,  but 
ever  ready  for  an  emergency. 

The  Staten  Island  depot  is  the  general  supply 
station  for  all  the  light -houses  of  the  United 
States.  The  light-house  tender  Fern  carries  sup- 
plies to  every  light-house  in  the  department  ex- 
cept those  on  the  Pacific  coast,  and  the  round 
trip  occupies  one  year.  Despite  all  efforts  to 
make  the  officers  and  crews  of  light-ships  com- 
fortable, their  life  is  hard  and  monotonous,  and 
landsmen  who  know  of  their  hardships  only  by 
hearsay  may  well  join  in  wishing  them  all  a Mer- 
ry Christmas. 


POOR  COUSIN  PARKER! 

It  had  long  been  the  custom  of  the  Tasker 
family  to  hold  an  annual  meeting  in  August  at 
East  Village.  Such  Taskers  as  were  present 
asked  about  the  Taskers  absent.  The  Taskers 
absent  wrote  letters  to  Abram  Tasker  at  East 
Village,  who  read  them  aloud  at  the  family  gath- 
ering. They  related  to  each  other  the  stirring 
family  events  which  hud  happened  during  the 
year  since  the  previous  family  meeting.  Some- 
times the  Taskers  present  were  culled  upon  to 
commiserate  a death,  or  to  discuss  an  engage- 
ment, or  to  congratulate  a young  bride.  Some- 
times they  read  of  new  Taskers  who  hud  eonte 
into  the  world.  Sometimes  the  squalling  new- 
coming  Tusker  presented  himself  in  propria  per- 
sona. Always  they  met  to  pity  and  to  blame 
poor  Cousin  Parker ! 

There  were  Boston  Taskers,  and  Chicago  Tas- 
kers, and  New  York  Taskers.  Then  there  were 
Taskers  from  every  State  in  New  England.  Uni- 
versally, however,  the  Taskers  present  felt  called 
upon  every  year  to  contribute  for  the  benefit  of 
poor  Cousin  Parker.  He  lived  away  off  up  in 
New  Hampshire  somewhere — it  was  quite  indefi- 
nite where  he  lived,  and  hitherto  he  seemed  to  live 
on  his  relatives. 

He  had  had,  it  was  said  by  kind-hearted  old 
Abram  Tasker,  at  a family  gathering,  the  “ hard- 
est kind  of  hard  luck.”  (It  made  the  Chicago 
Tasker  very  angry  to  hear  about  bis  “ hard  luck.”) 
“In  the  first  place.”  said  Abram,  “he  never  had 
ought  to  hev  married  Mis’  Frink,  the  school- 
ma’am.  Mis’  Frink  was  a widder  lady  with  nine 
children  ; an’  those  children  ! they  ate  Cousin  Par- 
ker outen  house  an’  home;  yes,  they  did.  Then 
he  wa’n’t  fitted  for  business,  an’  he  oughtn’t  t’  have 
started  to  manufacture  oleomargarine  in  a butter 
community.  Cousin  Parker  nigh  lost  his  life — 
he  was  shot  at  because  of  that  there  oleomar- 
garine in  a butter  community.  Then  he  hedn’t 
ought  t’  hev  tried  borin’  for  iie  up  in  that  gran- 
ite region  where  he  lived ; there  wa’n’t  no  iie 
there,  an’  Parker  he  ought  t’  hev  known  better. 
Then  he  tried  farmin’  an’  failed,  because  he  tried 
it  accordin’  to  a city  farmers’  journal.  He  planted 
at  the  wrong  season.  He  done  everything  wrong. 
He  seemed  to  hev  mighty  hard  luck.” 

Every  year  there  would  come  to  the  meeting 
either  Cousin  Parker  himself,  or  a long  wail  of  a 
letter  from  Cousin  Parker  describing  his  afflic- 
tions and  asking  for  help.  Every  year  a purse 
was  raised,  and  the  relatives  were  taxed  for 
“ Mis’  ’’  Frink  - Parker’s  benefit  and  her  nine 
children.  Every  year  the  assembled  Taskers 
grumbled,  and  the  Chicago  Tasker  stopped  com- 
ing East  because  of  it.  “ It  do  seem,”  said 
Abram,  “ as  if  the  hull  family  was  merely  livin’ 
from  year  to  year  to  kinder  support  Cousin  Par- 
ker.” 

Miss  Perkins,  whose  mother  was  a Tasker,  of 
Newbiirvport  (with  an  accent,  please,  on  the 
“port”),  was  used  to  speaking  out  in  meeting, 
and  site  usually  freed  her  mind  every  year — she 
was  a regular  attendant  at  these  family  meet- 
ings. She  freed  her  mind,  but  at  the  same  time 
she  gave  liberally.  And  it  was  noticed  that  the 
louder  were  her  protests,  and  the  more  severe 
her  condemnation  of  Cousin  Parker’s  unfortu- 
nate business  habits,  the  larger  sum  she  gave 
toward  his  support. 

“Cousin  Parker,”  she  snapped  out  at  the  meet- 
ing last  August,  “ don’t  deserve  any  luck.  Turn- 
ed inventor  now , has  he?  Well,  land ! what  can 
he  invent  ?” 

“ Hush,  Miss  Perkins !”  said  Abram  ; “ Cousin 
Parker  is  present  with  us.” 

Miss  Perkins  put  on  her  eye-glasses  and  looked 
around  the  circle  of  Tuskers,  who  had  assem- 
bled in  the  great  barren  parlor  of  Abram  Tas- 
ker's large  farm-house.  There  were  several  Bos- 
ton Taskers  (N.B.,  the  rich  Taskers);  there  were 
the  New  York  Taskers  (very  well  off);  there 
were  all  the  Vermont  Taskers  (hard,  earnest  folk); 
and  there,  last  of  all,  in  a corner,  holding  his  hat 
between  his  knees,  almost  out  of  sight,  looking 
so  forlorn  and  sheepislt  that  Miss  Perkins  could 
only  pity  him,  sat  Cousin  Parker  himself! 

He  was  a small,  thin  man,  with  a most  distrust- 
ful, beseeching  expression.  His  head  was  bent 
forward,  his  coat  was  buttonless  and  shabby. 
His  eyes  were  modestly  bent  on  the  floor.  When 
all  the  combined  eyes  of  all  the  rich  mid  great 
Taskers  were  turned  toward  him,  he  fairly  shriv- 
elled up  within  himself,  and  looked  furtively  tow- 
ard the  door,  as  if  with  a view  to  a speedy  and 
ignominious  retreat. 

“ So  that  is  Cousin  Parker,”  exclaimed  Miss 
Perkins,  involuntarily.  “ Land  !” 

“We  would  all  like  to  hear  from  Cousin  Par- 
ker himself,”  said  Hon.  Enos  K.  Tasker,  of  Boston 
(the  rich  and  great  Tasker),  in  a pompous  voice. 

“ We  would  like  to  hear  from  him  as  to  his  fam- 
ily and  his  affairs.  Cousin  Parker — er — won’t 
you  tell  us  how  you  are  doing  this  year?” 

It  appeared  that  Cousin  Parker  swallowed  a 
great  swallow,  and  his  Adam’s  apple  rose  and 
fell  without  an  audible  response. 

“ Come  forward  !”  beamed  Abram  Tasker,  kind- 
ly; and,  as  if  to  suit  action  to  his  words,  Abram, 
who  was  a huge,  kindly  old  soul,  with  an  enor- 
mous strength  of  arm,  advanced,  and,  without  in- 
tending it.  lifted  Cousin  Parker  hodilv  out  into 
the  centre  of  the  Taslfer  semicircle,  and  set  him 
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down.  There  was  a subdued  murmur  among  all 
the  Taskers,  as  to  the  probability,  from  his  shab- 
by and  generally  unkempt  appearance,  that  the 
fund  to  he  raised  this  year  would  have  to  be  un- 
usually large. 

“I — I feel  very  thankful — for  the  past,”  was 
what  Cousin  Parker  whispered  feebly,  so  that 
Abram,  who  stood  by  him  proteetingly,  leaned 
his  great  ear  down,  and  alone  heard  him. 

“ He  feels  thankful  for  the  past !”  roared  Abram, 
with  a kindly,  encouraging  smile  for  poor  Cousin 
Parker. 

“ Oh,  he  feels  thankful  for  the  past,  does  he  ?” 
exclaimed  Miss  Perkins.  “ Well,  land  ! I should 
think  he  ought.  Why,  lie’s  had  money  every  year 
—altogether,  two  or  three  thousand  dollars  at 
least.” 

“ He’s  expectin’  a change  for  the  f uttir’ !”  called 
out  Abram.  “A  big  change.  He’s  awful  hope- 
ful.” 

A smile  of  pitv  went  around  among  all  the  Tas- 
kers present.  Mrs.  New  York  Tasker,  as  it  was 
a warm  day,  held  her  vinaigrette  to  her  nose,  anil 
complained  a little  of  feeling  faint.  The  dismal 
photographs  hung  about  the  wall  in  black  frames, 
site  said,  gave  her  quite  a turn.  They  were  pho- 
tographs of  deceased  Taskers,  standing  up,  man 
and  w ife  together,  very  stiff  and  straight,  hold- 
ing on  to  chairs  for  dear  life,  or  leauing  an  elbow 
upon  romantic  Italian  scenery,  or  a Venetian  bal- 
ustrade. The  hair-cloth  sofas  and  chairs,  too, 
were  rather  awe-inspiring.  Much  as  Mrs.  New 
York  Tasker  admired  the  family  into  which  she 
had  married,  she  admitted  that  they  were,  some 
of  them,  very  odd  country-people.  And  this  poor 
Cousin  Parker!  What  an  oddity  he  was,  to  be 

“ He  has  tried  next  to  everything  to  get  on,” 
went  on  Abram,  the  mouth-piece,  after  a pro- 
longed listening  to  Cousin  Parker’s  whisper. 
“ He  went  West  an’  tried  to  grow  up  with  the 
country.  But  he  didn’t  stay  long  enough  to 
grow.  He  started  a newspaper,  but  lie  took  the 
wrong  side  in  politics,  an’  got  fired.  Then  he 
j’ined  a circus  and  figgered  as  the  hind  legs  of 
an  ellerphunt;  but  the  folks  got  on  to  his  dis- 
guise, he  says,  an’  they  kinder  tired  rocks  at 
him,  an’  so  lie  cum  buck  home  to  Mis’  Parker 
an’  the  nine  children  kinder  hopeless.  Hut  his 
hope  picked  tip  when  we  as  a fum’ly  cum  for- 
ward an’  let  hint  hev  two  hunderd  dollars  last 
year.  Thet  started  him  up  agin  inventin’,  tin’ 
he  useter  sit  up  nights,  he  says,  hopin’  an’  in- 
ventin’.” 

Miss  Perkins  gave  a sniff.  Other  Taskers 
present  probably  would  have  sniffed  had  not  the 
prim  New  England  spinster  kindly  done  it  for 
them. 

Then,  again,  there  was  a whisper. 

“ He  says  he  has  at  hirst  finally  turned  invent- 
or, an’  is  goitt’  to  make  it  his  business,”  roared 
Abram,  still  leaning  down  to  Cousin  Parker. 
Immediately  there  was  a buzz  of  loud  protesta- 
tion from  every  right-minded  Tasker  present. 

“He  says  he  again  wishes  to  say  that  in  the 
past  he  has  had  very  hard  luck,”  roared  Abram 
again. 

“ Ask  him  if  he  thinks  if  he  should  turn  to  and 
do  a little  work  now  and  then  by  accident  his 
luck  wouldn’t  change,”  said  Miss  Perkins,  sharply. 

Cousin  Parker  gave  her  such  a sad,  beseech- 
ing look  that  she  wished  she  had  kept  quiet. 
Miss  Perkins  did  not  wish  it  to  be  understood 
that  she  was  heartless;  but  it  made  her  very 
impatient  to  take  hold  of  Cousin  Parker  and 
shake  him.  Oh  that  she  could  have  him  under 
her  charge  for  a time  at  Newburypor//  She 
would  get  this  inventor  nonsense  out  of  hint! 
Yes,  indeed ! 

Abram’s  ear  was  so  long  near  Cousin  Parker’s 
mouth  that  the  Taskers  knew  something  inter- 
esting was  coming.  At  last  he  roared : “ He 
says  lie’s  got  a smart  partner.  The  smart  part- 
ner has  sold  one  of  his  inventions  for  him.  His 
name  is  Ephraim  Shouter.  He  comes  from  a 
family  of  lawyers — ” 

“Depend  upon  it,  then,  the  smart  partner  has 
got  all  the  money,  and  Cousin  Parker  has  got  the 
experience,”  said  the  New  York  Tasker,  with  a 
wise  shake  of  the  head. 

“He  says  the  invention  was  sold  to  the  Stan- 
nard  He  Company,  fer—fer  what, Cousin  Parker?” 

A further  inaudible  whisper,  after  which  Cous- 
in Parker  looked  more  sheepish  and  more  crest- 
fallen than  ever.  Every  Tasker  in  the  room 
leaned  forward  with  interest. 

“For — I can’t  believe  it — fer  two  hunderd 
thousand  dollars  !”  roared  Abram. 

A great  sensation. 

“ Two  hundetd  thousand  dollars ; and  the  smart 
partner  took  a hunderd  an’ — an’ — an’  seventy- 
five  thousand  for  his  fee,  an’ — gave  him  twenty- 
five.  He  says  he  wants  to  pay  up  his  debts  to  the 
Tasker  family.” 

For  the  space  of  two  minutes  there  was  perfect 
silence.  Not  a Tasker  spoke  or  moved.  Finally 
Miss  Perkins  said ; 

“ I always  believed  that  there  was  a great 
deal  to  Cousin  Parker !” 

Cousin  Parker  slunk  back  to  his  seat,  very  much 
overcome  with  self-consciousness,  while  the  ladies 
fell  to  discussing  him  before  his  face  as  if  he 
were  absent. 

“ He  has  been  greatly  abused,”  said  Mrs.  Enos 
K.  Tasker,  of  Boston;  “and  you,  Miss  Perkins, 
have  abused  dear  Cousin  Parker  more  than  any 
one.” 

“I  hare  spoken  unwisely  about  Cousin  Parker, 

I admit,”  said  Miss  Perkins,  “ but  I meant  it  for 
his  good,  and  if  he  has  made  money  as  he  says, 

I am  as  glad  as  any  one.  I want  t,o  shake  him 
by  the  hand,  and  tell  him  how  glad  I am  he  has 
done  something  for  himself,  even  if  the  smart 
partner  got  almost  all  of  the  money.” 

Mrs.  New  York  Tasker  was  nhead  of  all  the 
Taskers  in  taking  Cousin  Parker  by  the  hand,  and 
in  asking  him  about  his  good  fortune.  All  they 
could  get  out  of  him,  however,  was  shut  it  was  a 
new  process  of  purifying  kerosene,  which  had 


proved  very  valuable.  Cousin  Parker’s  luck  ha  l 
turned ; and  that  very  day,  before  he  had  left 
Abram  Tasker’s  Vermont  farm  at  East  Villa,, 
he  had  returned  all  the  money  he  had  had  f^°’ 
his  relatives,  with  interest  at  six  per  cent  °,U 

Several  years  later,  when  the  Ohio,  Bunnown 
and  Chesapike  Railway  Company  defaulted  it 
the  payment  of  interest  on  its  stock  and  bonds1 
Miss  Perkins,  whose  small  income  was  entirely 
dependent  upon  the  dividends  of  that  important 
trunk  line,  was  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  an 
plying,  through  the  kind-hearted  Abram,  for  some 
assistance  at  the  annual  family  gathering.  She 
did  not  attend  in  person  at  East  Village,  hut  site 
wrote  a pathetic  letter  of  appeal.  Cousin  Parker 
was  present  (whose  opinion  in  business  matters 
was  now  much  valued  by  the  lion.  Enos  K.  Tal- 
ker, of  Boston).  He  said  nothing,  ami  although 
now  worth  “considerable  money,”  appeared  tut- 
willing  to  subscribe.  A week  later,  however,  lie 
turned  up  in  Newbury/*),-/.  He  went  to  see  Miss 
Perkins  at  her  little  boarding-house.  It  was  up 
a back  street,  and  in  a dingy  neighborhood,  for 
Miss  Perkins,  owing  to  the  manipulations  of  a 
very  powerful  railway  magnate,  was  now  exceed- 
ingly poor  in  this  world’s  goods.  There  was  still 
enough  left  to  support  her  and  her  cat  and  ca- 
nary in  a little  room  back  in  the  boarding-house. 
When  Cousin  Parker  called,  he  looked  vacantly 
about  the  close  little  parlor  into  which  he  was 
ushered. 

“She's  used  to  better’ll  this,”  lie  whispered  to 
himself.  “ Poor  Miss  Perkins  !” 

Then  he  blushed  very  red,  for,  lo  and  behold! 
she  had  entered  noiselessly,  and  was  standing 
opposite  him. 

“I  am  poor,  Cousin  Parker,  it  is  true;  and  I 
want  to  say  it  right  here— it’s  taught  me  a les- 
son. I guess  I can  pity  those  in  misfortune  a 
little  now — I guess  I can  feel  how  hard  it  is  not 
to  have  money  and  not  to  be  able  to  earn  it.” 

Cousin  Parker  moved  uneasily  in  his  seat.  He 
felt  embarrassed.  “ 1 — I want  you  to  come  home 
with  me,”  hr  said,  looking  down.  “ I want  vou  to 
come.  Mis’  Parker  wants  you  to  come.  The  nine 
children  want  vou,  Miss  Perkins.  Thev  feel  grate- 
ful.” 

The  tears  came  into  Miss  Perkins’s  eyes,  but 
she  hurriedly  brushed  them  away. 

“They  know  how  you  did  when  I was  in  hard 
hick.  You  stepped  forward  an’  loaned,  Miss  Per- 
kins ! Oh,  I guess  we  Taskers  ean  stand  by  otto 
another  in  hard  luck  ! Now  come,  Miss  Perkins, 
get  reaily!” 

Miss  Perkins  was  quite  overcome.  She  fairly 
sobbed.  An  hour  before,  she  felt  so  friendless, 
so  forlorn,  so  hopeless!  She  wished  she  was 
dead ! 

“ They  are  a expectiiig  you.  Miss  Perkins;  an’ 
I know  you  won’t  hate  my  three  boys.  No,” 
added  Cousin  Parker,  proudly.  “Fine,  rosy- 
cheeked  boys,  Miss  Perkins.  As  for  my  girls— 
there  are  only  four  now,  Miss  Perkins^  for  two 
died — but  they  are  a-luokin’  forward  to  giviu’ 
you  a rousin’  welcome  up  there  in  N’  Hampshire, 
an’  they  don’t  mean  to  ever  let  you  go  away 
again  — no  ! Come,  get  ready,  Miss  Perkins — 
we  Taskers  don’t  fergit  kind  deeds.” 

“ Cousin  Parker,”  said  the  prim  maiden  lady, 
standing  up,  “I  believe  you  have  the  heart  of  au 
angel.” 

But  lie  only  looked  down,  coughed,  and  fum- 
bled with  his  hat.  Skymour  Wood. 


OLD  SID’S  CHRISTMAS. 

BY  HAMLIN  GARLAND. 

Thk  store  was  nearly  empty  when  he  lifted  the 
latch,  and  as  he  looked  cautiously  in  through  the 
door  and  peered  about,  it  seemed  mighty  cheerful 
and  home-like.  It  was  so  different  from  anything 
in  the  West.  The  wooden  pillars  standing  about, 
supporting  the  low  ceiling,  which  sloped  off  like 
a low  garret  at  the  back ; the  barrels  piled  up 
here  and  there ; the  row  of  foxes’  skins — ha ! the 
same  row  of  foxes’  skins  ; and  the  cellarway,  and 
the  fly-specked  ceiling,  and  the  molasses  barrels 
at  the  back — all  looked  so  natural  and  so  good 
that  he  could  hardly  believe  his  eyes. 

As  lie  stood  in  the  door,  the  deep  thunder  of 
the  river  running  over  the  dam  struck  through 
the  bleak  winter  air  with  a desolate  roar.  The 
wind  blew  from  the  northwest  in  gusts  that  jarred 
the  building,  and  made  the  huge  elm  at  the  door 
writhe  and  roar  with  rage,  while  each  pedestrian 
bent  his  head  and  turned  up  his  coat  collar  as  he 
paced  along  the  walk. 

The  new-comer  limped  in  very  slowly,  his  eyes 
devouring  everything  with  a slow,  hungry  stare. 
Sandy,  the  clerk,  was  down-stairs  getting  some 
butter  for  an  Irish  woman  who  stood  at  the  count- 
er. No  one  else  seemed  to  he  around.  Finally 
he  looked  at  the  stove.  Glory!  the  same  old 
stove  ami  bench.  Yes,  there  was  the  same  curi- 
ously carved  ancient  bench  that  had  been  there 
ever  since  1812,  worn  smooth  by  the  lounging 
forms  of  three  generations.  A man  was  seated 
upon  it,  dozing  in  a rapid  succession  of  cat-naps, 
his  head  falling  softly  forward  occasionally  on 
his  breast. 

Hearing  the  new-comer’s  cane  on  the  floor,  he 
looked  up  with  a long  dull  stare,  which  suddenly 
fixed,  brightened ; his  jaw  dropped ; his  hand 
slowly,  hesitatingly  raised,  then  extended  at  last 
in  a strangely  suspicious,  tentative  manner,  or  so 
it  seemed  to  the  timid  stranger.  “ Gosh  all  Fri- 
day ! Sid  Foster,  this  ain’t  you  ?” 

“ You  bet  it  is.  Sile !” 

“Well,  I’ll  be  hanged  ! Darn  glad  to  see  yell. 
Set  down — set  down.  Gosh  darn  me ! set  down 
and  warm.” 

Then  they  stared  at  each  other  us  if  to  read 
each  other’s  intervening  history.  Both  were  vis- 
ibly affected.  Sid  was  tall,  full-beanied,  wore  a 
Derby  hat,  and  had  a curiously  childlike  expres- 
sion of  eve.  Silas  was  graver,  short,  his  face 
covered  with  a month's  growth  of  bluish  gray 
beard.  He  tottered  a little  on  his  short  thick 
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legs,  while  Sid  dragged  one  foot  after  him  pain- 
fully. 

“ Well ! by  gosh !”  said  Silas,  with  such  a grave 
and  hearty  inflection  that  it  did  not  shock  the 
ear.  “ I wan’  to  know  if  it’s  you  !” 

They  looked  at  each  other  again  long  and  ten- 
derly, and  Sidney  said,  slowly : “ It’s  me,  Sile ; but 
I didn’t  know  as  I’d  ever  set  eyes  on  you  fellers 
again.  Jchosephat!”  he  ended,  looking  around. 
“Things  look  jest  as  they  always  did — same  old 
kerosene  barrel,  codfish,  bench.” 

“ When ’d  ye  git  in,  Sid  5"’ 

“Jest  now.  Come  up  on  the  express  from 
Boston.  I was  so  gosh-darned  anxious  to  get 
back,  I didn’t  stop  ten  minutes  in  the  city.  Jest 
boarded  the  train.” 

“ Darn  glad  to  see  yell,”  repeated  Silas,  looking 
with  dim  eyes  at  his  old  friend  fixedly,  a little 
quiver  on  bis  sturdy  upper  lip.  “Hain’t  seen 
Ed,  ’r  Sam,  ’r  any  the  rest  o’  the  boys  ?” 

“ Nope ; jest  come  right  up  here  the  fust  blame 
thing.  Says  1, 4 Now  it’s  jest  about  lamp-lightin’ 
in  the  store,  an’  some  of  the  boys  is  settin’  right 
there  on  that  old  settee,  an’  a good  fire  goin’,’ 
so  I jest  nacherly  humped  right  along  up  here 
straight.  ’Ain’t  had  no  supper  n’r  nawthinV* 

Sid’s  face  had  a curiously  timid  expression, 
and  he  was  in  a very  tender  mood,  which  added 
to  the  hesitation,  not  to  say  the  feebleness  of  his 
manner.  He  seemed  to  be  expecting  something 
disagreeable.  He  wasn’t  sure  of  his  ground,  some- 
way. 

“ When  d’y’  git  aout,  Sid  ?”  asked  Sile,  with  a 
hesitating,  curiously  complex  tone,  after  they  had 
sat  a long  time  in  silence. 

Sid  started  a little,  and  looked  as  if  he  had 
been  waiting  for  this  question.  He  looked  at  his 
old  friend  almost  pleadingly.  “ Last  Monday,” 
he  replied  at  last. 

“ I wan’  to  know  ! ’N’  y’  jest  nacherly  made 
tracks  f’r  here,  did  ye,  Sid  ?” 

“You  bet.  I wanted  t’  get  jest  as  far  from 
them  blame  stone  walls  as  1 could,”  said  Sid,  in 
a low  voice,  considerably  firmer. 

“ Well,  ve’re  lookin’  well,  Sid.” 

“I’m  feel  in'  purty  well  jest  now.  God  f’r 
Liger!  Sile,  it  does  my  old  bones  a pile  o’  good  t’ 
get  back  here  into  the  old  grocery,  and  set  eyes 
on  you  fellers  once  more.  One  while,  after  a 
stone  fell  on  m*  leg,  I jest  give  up,  nigh  about.” 

Then  they  both  fell  into  a reverie  of  a few  mo- 
ments, which  was  broken  by  the  squeal  of  boots 
on  the  walk,  and  the  entrance,  a little  later,  of  two 
or  three  customers.  While  being  waited  on  by 
the  tow-headed  clerk,  oue  of  them  sauntered 
around  toward  the  stove. 

“Hello,  Sile!” 

“ Hello,  John !” 

Here  John  stared  at  Sid  in  much  the  same  way 
that  Sile  had — a kind  of  fixed  blank  stare,  which 
changed  slowly  to  recognition  and  to  a kind  of 
embarrassed  smile,  the  hand  being  slowly  and 
tentatively  raised. 

“Sid — this  ain’t  you?  Well,  I’ll  be  discum- 
bobalated ! When  \1  ye  git  back  ?” 

“ Jest,  now.” 

“ Waal,  waal,  waal ! Say,  old  man,  we’d  jest 
about  gin  you  up.  Fact ! We  heard  you’d  got 
into  a scrape.  Lookin’  well,  Sid.  Must  V fed 
ye  well?” 

“ Not  any  too  well.” 

“ Did  they  give  y’  anything  t’  wash  it  down 
with  ?”  inquired  the  new-comer,  with  a wink. 

“ Not  a dam  thing,  Jack.” 

“ Phew ! Too  bad ! Had  any  supper  ’r  any- 
thing ?” 

“ Nope.” 

“ Hain’t,  eh?"  Tipping  the  old  fellow  an  almost 
imperceptible  wink,  they  moved  slowly  off  toward 
the  cellarway,  down  which  they  disappeared. 

“What  ol’  chump  is  that?”  queried  the  clerk 
of  Silas  and  one  or  two  who  remained.  “ Looks 
as  if  he’d  been  drawed  through  a knot  hole ; kind 
o’  pick  ed.” 

“ I guess  you’d  look  pick-ed  if  you’d  spent  four 
years  in  State’s-prison.  No  beer,  no  brandy,  no 
nothin’.” 

“ What’d  he  go  in  for?” 

“ Had  to.” 

“ I mean,  what’d  they  send  him  up  for  ?” 

“ I frget.  Ask  him.  Sile,  what  was  Sid  sent 
up  for  ?" 

“ Stealin’  s’m’  wheat — they  laid  to  ’im.  But 
that  old  man  never  stole  a pea-nut  in  his  life. 
He's  honest  as  the  day  is  long.” 

“ That’s  good,  Sile.  By  gosh,  that  warms  my 
old  bones !”  cried  the  poor  old  fellow,  coming  up 
the  cellarway,  and  wiping  his  lips  and  eyes  alter- 
nately. He  wns  trembling  with  joy. 

“ Boys,  I didn’t  steal  one  grain  of  that  wheat. 
It  was  jest  circumstantial  evidence.  Y’  see,  I 
was  out  the  night  afore,  an’  ray  buggy  bein’  cov- 
ered with  dirt  and  mud,  an’  I bein’  a stranger, 
they  jest  hatched  the  whole  thing  up  agin  me. 
Boys,  it  was  tough,  I tell  yeh  ! There  was  many 
a night  they  said : 4 Sid,  you’ll  never  see  the  boys 
an’ the  old  grocery  agin.’  But  I did.  Yesser.  I 
did.”  Here  he  broke  down. 

At  this  point  another  man  entered.  A thin 
man  with  a black  mustache.  As  he  passed 
through  the  group  Sid  looked  at  him  with  some- 
thing of  the  old  apprehensive  look.  The  new- 
comer nodded  to  two  or  three,  and  was  passing, 
when  Sile  said : 

“ Tobey,  this  is  ol’  Sid.  Don’t  you  know  him  ?” 

“Yes,  I know  him.  Not  much  good  of  him,” 
was  the  crushing  reply,  accompanied  with  a look 
that  withered  the  tender  flower  of  Sid’s  self-re- 
spect, which  hud  begun  to  spring  up  in  the  genial 
Hir  of  cordial  greeting.  His  head  dropped.  The 
light  went  out  of  his  faee,  leaving  it  pitiful  as 
that  of  a grieved  child.  Doubly  touching,  indeed, 
because  contrasted  with  his  broad  frame.  He 
trembled  with  weakness,  and  a moment  later  sank 
into  a chair,  the  tears  running  down  his  cheeks, 
his  lips  quivering. 

“ There,  Sid ! Brace  up ; brace  up.  We  ain’t 
s’  darn  s’picious  as  some  folks.  Gol  dam  it,  Sid, 
I wish  I could  do  something.  Won’t  you  take  a 
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little  something  more  ? It  ’ll  kind  o’  warm  ye 
up.”  _ 

44 No;  ’tain’t  no  use,  Sile.  Liquor  don’t  seem 
to  take  no  holt  o’  me  as  it  use'  to.  1 tell  y’,  boys, 
it’s  purty  tough  on  a feller  t’  come  back  this  wa  v, 
an’  get  slapped  in  the  face  that  way.  It  makes  a 
feller  feel  jest  as  if  the  whole  world  was  agin 
him.” 

44  Waal,  they’ll  git  over  it  bv-’n’-by,”  said  Silas, 
consolingly.  44  Don’t  mind  ’em.  Their  say  so 
don’t  ’mount  to  much.” 

“Everybuddy  ain’t  so  darn  mean  as  that  ol’ 
whelp,”  put  in  another.  Then  the  conversation 
drifted  off  to  the  discussion  of  false  witnessing 
and  convietious  of  tiie  innocent,  which  was  very 
pleasing  to  poor  old  Sid  as  he  sat  in  the  midst  of 
them.  And  yet  there  was  a sort  of  half-hearted- 
ness, a cold  blast  of  air  that  prevented  a complete 
warming  up  of  his  heart.  They  plainly  pitied 
him,  but  could  not  forget  the  prison  smell  on  his 
clothing.  It  was  not  pity  he  wanted,  but  sym- 
pathy. 

Old  Silas  was  branching  off  into  an  extended 
recital  of  a case  which  came  under  his  notice, 
when  a young  man  came  in  with  a fox-skin  dan- 
gling in  his  hand.  The  smell  of  it  roused  a cou- 
ple of  hounds  sleeping  by  the  fire,  and  they  made 
the  room  ring  with  their  clamors  as  the  hunter 
walked  rapidly  through  the  crowd  and  hung  the 
pelt  on  a beam  at  the  end  of  a row  of  seven  al- 
ready hanging  there.  Ricking  the  dogs  into  si- 
lence, the  crowd,  with  the  greatest  unanimity, 
joked  in  chorus, 

44  Who’d  y*  but/  that  one  of?” 

The  hunter  turned  with  withering  scorn.  “Buy 
’im  of?” 

“Oh,  I see !”  pursued  the  clerk,  who  had  join- 
ed the  crowd.  44  You  found  him — froze  t’  death 
somewheres.” 

Here  the  hunter’s  patience  gave  way,  and  with 
a whoop  of  rage  he  leaped  on  the  ready  clerk,  and 
essayed  to  fling  him  to  the  floor. 

The  dogs  bayed  again.  The  erowd  stamped 
and  roared  and  clapped  hands,  and  yelled  with 
that  complete  zest  which  seizes  a crowd  of  loaf- 
ers when  some  one  kindly  creates  diversion.  The 
clerk  was  downed.  The  crowd  cried,  with  singu- 
lar quickness,  as  with  one  voice: 

“It’s  on  i/o it,  Sandy.  Set  ’em  up,  you  red- 
headed son  of  a gun.” 

While  the  hot  and  dusty  Sandy  led  the  noisy 
erowd  down  below,  the  two  old  men  sat  still,  star- 
ing fixedly  at  the  stove  and  trotting  their  toes  in 
the  way  common  to  old  men. 

44  Who  is  that  young  feller?”  asked  Sid,  with 
great  eagerness.  “Looks  like  some  one  I’ve 
seen.” 

44 1 guess  you  have  seen  him.  His  name’s  Sam 
Harris.  His  mother  was  a Cranbv — Hairy  Gran- 
by. Yon  remember  her?  We  all  went  t’  school 
t’gether,  you  remember.”  (He  was  not  looking 
at  his  companion,  or  he  would  have  wondered  at 
the  expression  on  his  face.)  44  Yes;  she  married 
Gale  Harris.  I guess  they  lived  over  in  Leomin- 
ster when  you  was  runnin’  your  carpenter  shop. 
Say,  ain’t  married,  are  ye  ?” 

44  Nope.  ’Ain’t  got  nary  chick  n’r  child.  Tee- 
total lv  alone,  Sile.” 

Here  the  crowd  came  back  from  below,  and 
there  ensued  a medley  of  fox-hunting  yarns,  dur- 
ing which  Sid  sat  as  if  in  a dream,  unnoticed 
by  the  erowd,  his  face  in  shadow,  his  eyes  on 
young  Harris,  his  hands  resting  on  the  top  of  his 
stick. 

44  How’s  yer  mother — she  that  was  Sairy  Gran- 
by ?”  he  asked,  finally,  of  the  young  mau. 

Sam’s  face  sobered,  and  the  old  wanderer  put 
one  finger  up  against  the  young  man’s  shoulder 
in  startled  silence. 

“ I — didn’t  think — I’ve  ben  away,”  he  said, 
apologetically.  No  man  could  have  shown  more 
delicacy  in  apology  than  he,  in  his  lone  and  in 
the  pleading  touch  of  his  finger. 

The  young  man  said,  finally, 44  Yes ; she  died  in 
October.” 

“You  don’t  say!”  said  Sile,  as  much  surprised 
as  Sid.  44  Why,  I didn’t  know  that.  In  October. 
Tchic ! tchic !”  and  he  clicked  with  his  tongue  to 
express  his  surprise.  Sid  looked  pained,  and  sat 
plunged  in  deep  reverie.  Sile  began  speaking 
after  a little  silence: 

44  Gosh ! I can  remember  goin’  to  spellin’  schools 
an’  quarterly  meetin’s  with  yer  tun  jest  as  plain 
as  if  it  was  visterday.  Sid  here  use’ t’  be  rather 
sweet  on  her.”  AH  this  was  spoken  with  great 
gravity  and  tenderness  in  his  voice.  “How  old 
was  she,  Sam  ?” 

44  A little  past  sixty.” 

“You  don’t  say!  W-a-a-l-a,  waal-a,  waal! 
We’re  gettin’  old,  Sid,  sure’s  y’r  born.  By  gosh ! 
I’m  sixty-two  in  March.  Yes,  sir.  I don’t  look  it, 
but  I am.  Sid,  you’re  fully  as  old  as  I am.  F’r 
all  that  black  wig  o’  yours  kinder  makes  y'  look 
younger.” 

Here  the  old  man  rose,  shrugged  his  shoul- 
ders, and  sighed,  and  tottered  around  the  room 
in  a reverie.  They  were  all  much  moved,  but, 
man-like,  neither  would  let  the  other  know  how 
much.  They  sat  apart  from  the  crowd,  and  went 
on  with  reminiscences,  their  heads  in  a circle. 

44  T-morrow  bein’  Chrissniuss — ” 

44  By  gosh  ! so  ’tis.  I’d  forgot  about  that,”  in- 
terrupted Silas.  “We  don’t  make  much  of  a 
time  of  Chrissmuss.  M’rve  don’t  believe  in  it.” 

“ — I said  to  m’self, 4 1 jest  get  back  in  time  f’r 
Chrissmuss,’  ” Sid  went  on,  44  4 an’  have  a crackin’ 
good  time  once  more  in  my  life.’  Y’  see,  it  never 
seemed  like  Chrissmuss  out  there  on  the  prairie. 
They  ain’t  no  Chrissmuss  without  an  ol’  fireplace 
an’  punkin  pie.  An’  say,  boys,  I hain’t  had  a bite 
o’  real  punkin  pie  sence — Well,  not  senee  I — I 
went  W est.  They  don’t  know  how  t’  make  pun- 
kin pie  out  there,  ’r  else  it’s  in  the  punkins.” 

“Couldn’t  Sairy  Granby  make  punkin  pies! 
They  wa’n’t  no  one  could  beat  her,  'less  it  was 
my  fust  wife.  M’rye” — here  Silas  let  his  voice 
fall  cautiously — 44  M’rye  won’t  put  spice  in  ’em, 
an’  it  don’t  taste  jest  right.  She  says  it  ain’t 
healthy.” 


“What  're  y’  goin’  to  turn  hand  to,  Sid?” 
queried  Harris,  kindly. 

Sid's  face  darkened.  “I  don't  know,  Sam.  I 
hain’t  got  s’  far  as  that.  I jest  figgered  on  get- 
tin’ back  here.  They  ain’t  much  I ean  do  now. 
I’m  purty  well  used  up.  Leg  splintered  an’  sixty 
years  of  age  an’  a jailbird  makes  a hard  look.” 

Finally  Harris  arose  and  said  : 44  Well,  I’ve  got 
to  be  going.  I’ll  be  over  again  next  week,  Sid, 
and  take  y’  home  with  me  to  spend  New-Year’s. 
The  boys  ’ll  look  out  for  you  to-night.  Don’t 
worry  ; somethin’  ’ll  turn  up.  Good-night.  Good- 
night, Silas.” 

After  lie  had  gone,  the  two  old  fellows  went  on 
talking  a little,  slowly  and  tenderly,  with  many 
interruptions.  Most  of  those  who  came  in  knew 
nothing  about  Foster,  so  that  he  managed  to  keep 
in  the  shadow.  Once  Silas  said, 

44  Wher’  v’  goin’ t’  hang  out,  Sid  ?” 

44  Damfino,  Sile.” 

“ I guess  some  o’  the  boys  ’ll  look  out  f’r  yeh. 
If  they  don’t,  my  ’commodations  ain't  much,  but 
y’r  welcome  to  what  they  be.” 

It  grew  late,  and  one  bv  one  the  bovs  dropped 
away  without  inviting  the  wanderer  to  their 
homes,  and  it  was  pathetic  beyond  measure  to  see 
the  wistful  look  in  Sid’s  eves  as  some  familiar 
face  came  over  to  say  good-night,  and  to  see  the 
pitiful  droop  in  his  head  and  shoulders  as,  one 
after  the  other,  they  hurried  out  without  the 
word  which  would  have  rejoiced  his  poor  heavy 
heart.  The  bitter  truth  was  being  forced  upon 
him  that  he  was  an  outcast  even  among  the  com- 
panions who  once  called  him  the  best  man  for  a 
fox-hunt  in  Lexington.  His  head  drooped  lower 
and  lower,  and  when  Ed  Loomis  went  out  with 
a great  show  of  joking  with  Sandy,  and  did  not 
even  say  good-night,  Sid  dropped  his  face  in  his 
hands  and  gave  up  the  struggle. 

“They’ve  all  gone  back  on  me — all  of ’em.” 

Finally,  when  it  became  evident  that  Sid  was 
being  deserted  by  the  rest  of  his  old  cronies, 
Silas  rose  up  in  his  might. 

“ Waal,  Sid,  it  ain’t  my  style  t’  go  back  on  in’ 
frien’s,  so  you  jest  come  along  home  with  me. 
I don’t  live  in  no  Parker  House,  but  it  ’ll  keep  a 
man  from  freezin’  to  death  on  a pinch." 

Sandy  was  putting  things  to  rights,  and  did 
not  see  the  old  fellows  as  they  hobbled  out  of 
the  door.  Heavens,  what  a wind  it  was!  It 
seemed  to  strike  frost  to  the  very  hearts  of  these 
thin-blooded  and  poorly  clothed  old  vagabonds. 
The  walk  was  icy,  and  the  snow  outside  the  path 
deep,  and  they  were  forced  to  walk  in  single  file. 
The  thunder  of  the  dam  died  away,  and  was  lost 
in  the  angry  roar  of  the  trees  overhead  as  they 
struggled  along  toward  the  north.  All  along  their 
painful  and  slow  walk  Silas  labored  to  prepare 
liis  companion  for  a dubious  reception. 

“Course  M’rye  not  expectin’  yeh  will  make  a 
difference  about  the  room  an’  so  on  ; but  it  ’ll  be 
all  right,  I guess.  Course  she’ll  be  abed,  an’ 
we’ll  jest  haff  t’  kind;!  slip  in  without  much  noise.” 

And  so  he  went  on,  until  Sid  slopped  and  said, 
44  Now,  Sile,  if  it’s  goin’ t’  make  any  trouble — ” 

“No  trouble  ’tall,”  lied  Silas,  with  the  custom- 
ary glibness  of  the  host.  44  Gosh  all  Friday ! can’t 
I tuke  home  an  old  friend  if  I want  to?  I guess 
they  ain’t  no  law  agin  it.  Darn  funny  if  they  is, 
and  I ’ain’t  found  it  out.  You  jest  let  up  on  that , 
Sid.” 

“ But  y’  see  it’s  s’  late.” 

44  Don’t  make  a mite  o’  difference.  I’m  nlwiz 
late.  She’s  use’  to  it,”  he  continued,  as  they 
started  on  again  against  the  bitter  wind.  It 
was  nearly  a mile  out  there,  and  the  night  was 
frightful,  and  their  progress  was  very  slow.  Fi- 
nally, when  it  seemed  to  poor  old  Sid  that  he 
could  go  no  farther,  the  host  turned  in  at  the 
gate  before  a little  old  house,  dark  and  silent. 
He  tried  the  door;  it  was  locked.  He  shivered 
a little  with  something  besides  cold,  and  then 
knocked  on  the  door. 

As  they  waited,  it  secured  the  coldest  place  in 
the  whole  world,  that  door-step  did.  They  turned 
their  backs  to  the  w ind,  and  waited  silently.  Silas 
knocked  again,  and  then  a window  opened  in  the 
usual  manner,  and  a female  voice,  like  the  rasp- 
ing intolerable  squeak  of  a saw,  was  thrust  forth, 
keeuer  than  the  wind. 

“Is  that  you,  Sile  Blood?” 

“Yes,  it’s  me,  M’rye.” 

44  Waal,  whaddy  you  mean  by  cornin’  home  this 
time  o’ night?  Hain’t  you  got  no  sense?  Hain’t 
I told  you  time  an’  time  an’  agin  I wouldn’t  stand 
it?” 

“Waal,  I’ve  ben  a-visitin’  with  an  old  friend 
t’-night,  M’rve,  and  I didn’t  notice.” 

“No,  you  never  notice.  I’ll  make  y’  notice. 
Who's  this  ‘old  friend  ’?  Some  whiskey-drinkin’ 
ol’  fool  like  y’rself,  I’ll  bet.  Come,  who  was  it? 
I ain’t  a-goin’ t’  stay  here  much  longer  freezin’.” 

44  It  was  Sid,”  said  the  frightened  old  man, 
meekly. 

“ Sid  who,  y’  fool  ?” 

44  Si— Sid  Fos — ter.  He’s  here  now,”  he  add- 
ed, desperately,  with  the  heroic  attempt  to  shield 
his  chum. 

“Sid  Foster!”  screamed  the  frightful  voice. 
44  You  don’t  mean  t’  tell  me,  Silns  Blood,  that 
you've  had  the  face  t’  bring  that  old  jailbird  home 
with  y’  ?” 

The  thin  form  of  the  silent  Foster  shrank  and 
shivered  as  if  a keener  blast  than  ever  blew  from 
the  north  had  struck  him.  Silas  tried  to  plead. 

4 It  was  a dum  put  up  job;  he  didn’t  do  it.” 

44 1 won’t  hear  another  word !”  rang  out  the 
implacable  voice.  44 1 ain’t  goin’  into  the  business 
o’  harb’rin’  thieves  an’  cutthroats.  When  you 
come  back  here  alone , an’  beg  my  pardon  f’r  be- 
in’ out  s’  late  nights.  I’ll  let  you  in,  an’  not  till." 
And  she  slammed  the  window  with  great  force, 
leaving  the  two  freezing  men  houseless  and 
speechless  with  dismay. 

44  She  don’t — mean  it,  Sid  ; she  wouldn’t  shut 
a feller  out  such  a night  as  this.  It’s  jest  her 
way.  She’ll  come  around  purty  soon  an’  open 
the  door.  M’rye’s  got  an  awful  temper,  but  she 
ain’t  s’  bad  as  that.” 


Sid  was  too  cold  and  too  hurt  to  speak.  Si 
summoned  up  a sort  of  desperate  courage,  a 
beat  on  the  door  with  his  fist  till  the  wimh 
went  up  again. 

“Sile  Blood,  I give  you  fair  warnin’  the  h 
time  you  roused  me  up  in  the  middle  of  tin*  it«i 
that  the  next  time  you  come  home  <ii  nnk  a 
howlin’  around  I'd  never  let  you  in,  an'  1 woii'f 

“But  we’re  freezin’.” 

“I  don’t  care  if  y’  are.  Serve  y’  right,  t' 
c’rousin’  around  with  a lot  of  old  ,-ots  :r 
thieves.  You  e’n  scoot  right  hack  t'  tin*  *>//« 
where  v’  spend  s’  much  o’  y’r  time.  V urn 
hear  from  me  agin  ;"  ami  she  slammed  the  wi 
dow  down,  but  raised  it  a moment  later  n*  s,i 
“ If  von  hammer  on  that  door  ari  v more  to-niL'l 
I’ll  throw'  a pitcher  o’  water  on  your  head.  X' 
you  listen  t’  me — d’ye  hear  ?”  There  w a- 
frightful  menace  in  the  tone,  a grim  rcloutU 
anger. 

The  wanderers  turned,  and  went  feebly  do; 
the  walk  till  they  readied  a building  which  sir 
tered  them  a little  from  the  wind. 

44  Look’s  if  they  was  a jxtir  of  us,”  said  Sile, 
a feeble  attempt  to  joke.  Sid  said  nothing  ; 
was  cut  to  the  heart.  After  a little  Silas  bio 
down.  44  Sid,  I ’ain’t  got  a cent,  ’r  I’d  take  ye 
t’  the  hotel.  ’Y  gosh ! I don’t  know  what  t’  thi; 
o’  M’rye." 

44  Waul,  now,  Si,  you  jest  go  back  home  an’  g<: 
bed.  Don’t  mind  me;  I ain’t  worth  mindin’.  1 
go  back  t’  the  hotel  alone.  If  I freeze  on  t 
way,  it  don’t  matter.  I ain’t  no  good  unyho 
I can’t  never  git  up  agin  with  this  lame  leg  a 
this  cough  on  me.  You  jest  go  right  hack  ; she 
let  you  in  alone.” 

44 1 won’t  do  it,  Sid,”  replied  Silas,  stubborn 
all  the  man  rising  at  arms  in  him.  “’Y  gos 
if  you  freeze.  I’m  goin’  t’  freeze  with  v\  Da 
Sanders  lives  here;  I’m  goin’ t’  see  if  he  won’t- 

“ You  ain’t  goin’ t’  do  no  such  thing.” 

44  Why  not?” 

“B’eause  they’d  kick  you  out  jest  as  soon 
they  found  out  who  was  with  you.  You’ve  <r 
t’  git  red  o’  me,  Y you  never  ’ll  get  back  hoi 
again.” 

In  the  situation,  it  seemed  to  the  poor  oiite: 
as  if  he  were  bringing  blight  on  everything 
touched.  But  Silas  wras  roused,  and  felt  li 
standing  or  failing  witli  liis  friend. 

“ I’m  goin’  t’  stand  right  by  you  now,  S 
Le’s  go  up  t’  the  Mansion  House.  I guess  they 
take  us  into  the  bar-room.” 

“ I’ve  got  a little — a couple  o’  dollars — left. 

“Oh,  that  ’ll  fix  us  all  right  for  t’  night,  : 
t-’morrow  somethin’  ’ll  turn  up,”  said  Silas,  die 
iug  up  amazingly. 

So  they  made  their  weariful  wav  back  up  t 
hill  toward  the  eleetric  lights  which  marked  t 
principal  street.  It  was  nearly  twelve  o’oloi 
and  no  one  was  stirring  ; every  house  was  dai 
The  wind  was  at  their  backs,  but  the  feeble  < 
men  scrambled,  slipped,  and  fell  as  they  crawl 
slowly  up  the  hill.  Sid  had  had  no  supper,  a 
he  was  weak  from  hunger,  which,  added  to  I 
lameness,  made  his  condition  really  pitiabl 
while  Silas  wns  old,  and  uncertain  on  his  h 
even  at  his  best,  Mauy  times  one  or  the  otl 
would  go  down  witli  a gasp  or  groan,  almost  I 
exhausted  to  rise.  They  had  but  one  thouj: 
now,  and  that  was  to  reach  the  hotel ; so  as  ft 
as  they  got  on  their  feet  again  they  kept  on 
the  icy  walk,  clinging  to  the  fence  or  the  row' 
trees  beside  the  walk. 

The  street  was  lined  wdth  large,  old-fashion 
houses,  which  stood  far  back  in  ample  yards,  a 
being  unlighted  at  this  hour,  looked  dark  and 
hospitable  as  prisons.  The  yellow  flame  of  I 
street  lamps  flickered  in  the  terrific  blast,  a 
gave  out  a feeble  light.  Not  a soul  was  stirrii 
not  a sound  to  be  heard  save  the  horrifying  h< 
of  the  ferocious  wind  and  creaking  of  the  will 
tossing  trees. 

Just  before  they  crossed  the  railroad  track  I 
New  York  express  thundered  by,  brilliantly  lig 
ed,  and  passed  away  with  receding  roar  into  I 
south. 

“How  warm  it  looks  in  there!”  muttered  i 
to  himself.  44  Are  you  cold,  Sile  ?” 

Silas  did  not  answer.  He  had  slipped,  and 
half  stunned  with  his  fall.  Sid  dragged  him  i 
“ Don’t  lay  there,  Sile.  We  must  hurry.” 

They  clung  to  each  other  and  started  < 
Neither  made  sound  now  save  labored  breatliii 
or  a groan  from  Sid  as  he  wrenched  his  lame  1 

44  Oh,  my  hands ! They’re  freezing !”  cried  ! 
at  last. 

“ Here,  take  my  mittins  awhile,”  said  Silas,  a 
pushed  them  into  his  hands.  “Take  ’em.  Ta 
one  on  ’em,  anyway,"  he  urged.  And  at  last i 
yielded  and  put  on  the  right  mitten,  while  i 
companion  retained  the  left.  “ ’Tain’t  fur  now 
and  they  said  no  more,  but  struggled  desperati 
forward. 

At  last  they  reached  the  level  street  again,  a 
in  the  lee  of  the  buildings  made  better  prog  re 
and  soon  readied  the  door  of  the  hotel.  Si 
tried  it,  as  if  expecting  to  find  it  locked,  but 
was  not,  and,  half  dead,  they  entered  the  wa 
bar-room  like  two  wave- tossed  mariners  reach i 
haven  at  last  when  hope  was  wellnigh  gone.  1 
clerk  wns  sleeping  in  his  chair,  his  head  b< 
forward  on  his  breast.  He  wakened  as  they  i 
tered  and  took  seats  before  the  fire. 

44  Hello,  Si !”  he  said,  with  a stare  and  yav 
“What  the  devul  you  doin’  here  this  time 
night?  Ben  out  roiihin’  a hen-roost?” 

Before  Silas  could  reply,  poor  old  Sid  gav. 
curious  gasping  sound,  and  rolled  out  of  hi?  eh 
on  the  floor,  his  face  as  white  as  the  rime  on 
great  black  beard.  Overstrained  nature  bad  tjr 
way  at  last.  Then  came  a time  of  exciteuu 
hurrying  for  the  doetor,  questions  and  answi 
The  sick  man  was  put  to  hod,  warmed,  fed,  rutd 
till  finally  lie  slept.  w . 

Down  in  the  bar-room  old  Silas  stood  up  li| 
hero,  and  told  the  whole  thing  as  it  wss.  Endi 
“Ef  Sid  Foster  dies  now,  it  ’ll  lay  t’  i),0 
them  sneaks  that  went  back  on  him  an'  & 1 u ; , y 
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“WAAL,  SID,  IT  AIN’T  MV  STYLE  T’  GO  BACK  ON  M’  KKIEN'S,  SO  YOU  JEST  COME  ALONG  HOME  WITH  ME!” 


ijnme,  leavin’  me  ami  M’rye  the  only  chance.  It  was  too  fur  out 
taere,  anyway,  an’  I hope  M’rye  ’ll  see  herself  jest  as  she  looks 
tl  this  hull  town  now.”  And  they  put  him  to  bed  also,  for  his 
clughing  had  increased  to  the  extent  that  the  task  of  speaking 
wjjs  a most  painful  one  for  the  listener  as  well  as  himself. 

“They’ll  both  pay  for  this,”  said  the  doetor. 

“Shall  we  send  for  your  wife?"  he  asked  Silas,  as  he  lay  on 
his  bed,  muffled  to  the  nose  and  shivering  with  a chill  that  reached 
his  heart. 


“No,”  he  said,  with  a spirit  that  made  the  doctor  smile.  “She 
turned  us  out  o’ doors.  I don’t  wan’ to  see  her.  She’s  worse ’n — ” 
A tit  of  coughing  cut  his  sentence  off,  and  he  did  not  say  how 
much  worse  Maria  was  than  anything  he  could  think  of.  He 
soon  forgot  where  he  was,  and  becoming  delirious,  tried  to  throw 
the  covers  off,  muttering  the  while  unintelligible  sentences. 

“ How  near  they  came  to  dying  in  the  street!”  mused  the  doc- 
tor, in  the  presence  of  the  clerk.  “It  would  have  read  well  in 
the  Herald  in  the  morning,  wouldn’t  it?  Who  is  the  other  old 
fellow  ?” 


The  clerk  didn’t  know  him. 

Maria  lilood  did  not  sleep  well  that  night;  she  was  conscious 
that  she  had  done  a monstrous  thing.  There  was  not  very  much 
of  juice  in  her  nature,  but  she  had  a sort  of  a heart  somewhere  in 
her  flabby  anatomy.  She  was  a second  wife,  and  this  her  second 
husband,  and  the  word  love  had  no  meaning  for  her;  but,  after 
all,  the  enormity  of  turning  two  feeble  old  men  into  the  street  on 
a bitter  night  got  through  her  thick  flesh  somehow  and  made  her 
uncomfortable.  All  the  next  morning  she  raged  in  the  ears  of 
her  mother,  who  was  as  little,  meek,  and  faded  as  she  was  big  and 
fat  and  keen-tongued. 

“ I don’t  know  what  that  fool  of  a man  meant  by  bringing  that 
old  skeezucks  round  here  at  that  time  o’  night.  He  might  ’a’ 
known  I’d  lock  him  out.  Where  do  you  s’pose  he  speut  the 
night?” 

“ I shouldn’t  be  s’prised  if  he  spent  it  on  the  snow,  M’rye 
Blood.  I shouldn’t  be  a mite  s’prised  at  any  minnit  t’  have  ’em 
come  bringing  ’im  in  stiff.”  . 

“There,  you  hush  up!  You  needn’t  think  you  c’n  scare  me,” 
snapped  the  disturbed  woman. 

Her  mother  went  on:  “The  Lord’s  jedgment  ’ll  come  on  you, 
M’rye.  He’ll  never  f’rgit  this.  They  can’t  no  woman  turn  her 
husband  out  t’  freeze,  an’  not  feel  the  hand  of  the  Lord  in  chas/we- 
munt  upon  her.” 

The  meek  little  mother  was  growing  strong  with  the  strength 
of  a righteous  indignation,  and  the  shrew  had  not  a word  to  say 
in  reply,  but  went  nervously  to  and  from  the  window.  She  was 
a hard-working  woman  and  a good  house-keeper,  and  there  was 
truth  in  her  next  speech,  which  she  broke  out  with  while  frying 
her  morning  cakes. 

“ I’ve  supported  Silas  Blood  for  ten  years.  He  ’ain’t  done  no- 
thin’ but  potter  around  an’  saw  a little  wood.  I’ve  had  to  take  in 
washin’  an’  go  scrubbin’  to  keep  him  alive.” 

“ But  the  house  was  his’n.” 


“ The  house  is  liis’n,  ves  but  it  ’ud  been  eat  up  with  taxes  long 
ago  cf  I hadn’t  a-took  hold  an’  worked  sixteen  hours  a day.” 
VThere  was  another  silence.  Then  the  old  woman  said,  mildly, 
* V’-dav’s  Christmas,  M’rve.” 

“What  if  it  is?" 
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“ Waal,  seems’s  ’f  we  ought  'o  be  a little  pleasanter  spoken,  hadn’t 
we  ?” 

“Yes;  there  it  is  again.  I’d  like  t’  know  who  c’n  be  pleasant- 
spoken  in  this  house?  I was  goin’ t’  give  Sile  a new  pipe  this 
mornin’,  an’  you  a new  cap,  but  now  I’ll  jest  throw  ’em  in  the 
stove,  an’  I’ll  never  do  another  thing  for  either  of  you.  You  do 
nothin’  but  nag  an’  nag  an’  find  fault.” 

There  was  sign  of  the  angry  woman’s  break-dow  n,  but  her  mo- 
ther was  whimpering,  and  wiping  her  eyes,  and  did  not  see  it  or 
hear  it,  and  Maria  plunged  about  the  room,  getting  breakfast  w ith 
more  than  her  usual  noise  and  clatter. 

As  Silas  did  not  come,  they  sat  down  to  their  breakfast,  and  in 
silence  the  wife  attempted  to  ent.  Once  she  saw  a boy  running 
down  the  hill,  his  face  almost  hidden  in  a scarf,  as  if  it  were  very 
cold.  Nobody  else  seemed  stirring.  Maria  was  ever  an  early 
riser,  but  this  morning  she  had  risen  earlier  than  usual.  Suddenly 
some  one  knocked  on  the  door,  and  the  women  looked  at  each 
other  a moment,  then  said  together,  “ Come  in.”  It  was  the  boy 
with  the  scarf. 

“ Dr.  Evans  he  told  me  t’  tell  you  that  your  husban’  was  up  t’ 
the  Mansion  House  sick  abed,  and  that  he  don’t  think  he  can  be 
moved,  an’  you’d  better  come  right  up  an’  see  ’im.” 

The  mother  rose  in  her  new-found  strength.  “There,  M’rye 
Blood!  Now  I hope  you’re  satisfied  with  las’  night’s  work!  If 
he  sh’d  die , it  ’ud  be  no  wonder — no  wonder  ’tall.  The  hand  o’  the 
Lord  is  in  it.  It  ’ll  be  a mercy  if  the  man  lives;  his  cough  lias 
been  bad  nil  winter.  You’ve  brought  this  on  y’rself,  M’rye  Blood.” 

She  was  talking  to  herself,  for  the  boy,  having  delivered  his 
message,  had  leaped  out  of  the  door,  and  conscience-stricken 
Maria  had  begun  to  put  on  her  wraps  with  nervous  haste.  All 
the  fearful  self-questionings  of  a murderer  began  to  rise  in  her 
mind.  The  nagging  of  her  roused  mother  was  nothing  to  the 
tumult  within.  And  yet  it  was  not  love;  it  was  a simple  selfish 
desire  to  be  spared  the  unrest,  the  penalties,  and  future  punish- 
ments of  a murderer.  “Why  didu’  they  tell  me  b’fore?”  she 
groaned. 

“You’d  better  hurry,”  gloated  the  mother.  “If  he  sh’d  die 
before  y’  got  there,  you’d  have  a sweet  time.  It  ’ud  serve  y’  right 
if  he  never  set  foot — ” 

Silas  did  not  know  her,  and  though  he  lived  two  days  he  never 
spoke  an  intelligible  word,  but  lay  there  with  breath  roaring  and 
face  livid  with  hot  blood,  eaten  up  with  fever,  struggling  at  times 
in  the  most  agonizing  paroxysms  of  coughing. 

“ Oh,  Silas,  I didn’t  mean  it ! Won’t  you  forgive  me  ?”  pleaded 
the  woman,  who  hovered  over  him  like  a mother,  haggard,  un- 
kempt, restlessly  trying  to  do  something  more.  “Oh,  can’t  you 
hear  me?  Can't  you  understand?  I thought  you’d — Oh,  I 
didn’t  mean  it!  I didn’t  know  w’at  I was  doin’.  Please  look  at 
me,  an’  say  you  f’rgive — please  do ! I can’t  sleep  nights  if  you 
don’t.” 

“ It’s  no  use  talking  to  him  now.  He  would  not  hear  a cannon,” 
said  the  cool  stern  voice  of  the  doctor.  “He  may  be  able  to 
speak  just  before  death.” 

The  wretched  woman  gave  way  to  the  wildest  shrieks  and 
moans,  as  barbaric  in  her  grief  and  fear  as  in  her  anger.  The 
doctor  turned  from  her  in  disgust,  doubting  her  sincerity. 

The  lucid  moment  never  came,  for  when  the  fever  left  the  old 
man,  death  came  swiftly.  He  was  a pitiful  object,  with  his  ashy 


face  thickly  covered  with  a bluish  gray  growth  of  beard,  which 
the  shrinking  of  the  flesh  made  strangely  to  lengthen.  He  was 
more  emaciated  than  one  would  have  thought  possible  in  so  short 
a time,  and  repulsive  to  a degree.  There  is  something  beautiful 
in  the  flesh  of  a dead  child  or  girl,  but  not  in  an  old  man  like  this. 

“ To  this  complexion  must  we  come,”  said  the  doctor,  who  was 
something  of  a cynic. 

“ How  is  old  Sid  ?”  asked  the  undertaker,  fat,  jolly,  and  red- 
haired. 

“ Oho ! an  eye  to  business,  I see.” 

“Say,  let  up  on  that ; it’s  an  old  joke.” 

“Is,  eh  ? Well,  I think  I’ll  cheat  you  out  of  a job  on  old  Sid 
for  a week  or  two.  He  is  weak,  but  easy.” 

He  was  weak,  but  quiet.  That  was  apparent  to  Sam  Harris  as 
he  entered  the  room.  Sum  had  come  over  as  soon  as  he  heard 
how  things  stood  with  the  friend  of  his  mother.  Maria  Blood  was 
there.  Since  the  death  of  her  husband  she  had  devoted  herself 
with  the  most  fear  stricken  devotion  to  the  care  of  Foster.  She 
was  fearful  he  too  might  die,  and  all  that  she  as  an  excellent 
house-keeper  could  do,  she  brought  to  the  bedside  of  the  man  she 
had  called  thief  and  cutthroat.  She  grew  strangely  silent  and 
self-contained,  her  only  thought  now  to  save  Sid. 

Sid  knew  Sam,  and  whispered  a greeting  to  him  slowly,  extend- 
ing his  thin  hand : “ I’m  glad  t’  see  y’,  Sam.  I knew  the  son  o’ 
Sairy  Cranby  wouldn’t  go  back  on  me." 

“ I don’t  know  what  t’  sav  t’  excuse  myself,  Sid,  for  leaving  you 
that  night;  but  I thought  the  boys  would  look  after  yell,  and  so  I 
drove  off,  thinking  I’d  take  y’  out  when  it  wasn’t  s’  consarued 
cold.” 

“ It’s  all  right,  Sam.  How  much  y’  look  like  y’r  mother,  Sam ! 
If  she'd  a-liked  me  as  well  as  I liked  her,  I wouldn’t  be  a-layin’ 
here,  an’  old  tramp  ’thout  chick  n’r  child.  But  I don’t  blame 
her.  I don’t  blame  nobody.  It’s  jest  the  way  things  go  in  this 
world,  anyway.  D’ye  s’pose  I’ll  see  her  there,  Sam?”  inquired  the 
Bick  man,  eagerly. 

“ Certainly,  Sid.  That’s  what  the  Bible  says.” 

“ I know;  but  I ain’t  so  sure  about  that  as  I use’ t’  be.  I ain’t 
sure  at  all.”  He  added,  with  a patient  sigh,  “ They  tell  me  Sile  is 
put  away  underground.” 

“ Yes,  Sid ; he  was  buried  two  days  ago.” 

“ Waal,  I ain’t  goin’ t’  last  long.  I’ll  soon  be  where  he  is,  an’  if 
they  is  a throne,  and  God  sittin’  on  it,  I wan’  to  be  round  t’  stand 
up  an’  witness  f’r  him.  He  stood  up  Dr  me  like  a man,  an’  I wan’ 
to  do  as  much  f’r  him  when  I git  a chance.” 

He  followed  Silas  about  three  weeks  later,  and  was  buried  be- 
side his  champion,  according  to  the  earnest  wish  of  Maria. 

“I  called  him  a thief  and  a cutthroat,  an’  now  I’m  goin’ t’  put 
him  b’side  my  own  father  on  one  side  an’  Silas  on  the  other,  in 
our  own  fam'ly  lot.  He  shan’t  be  a stranger  if  I c’n  help  it.” 

“ Rather  singular  thing  that  those  old  fellows  should  fall  in  to- 
gether at  last,  ain’t  it,  doc  ?” 

“ Wel  l,  yes-s.  Still,  they  went  off  in  about  the  usual  way  of 
old  men.  Exposure  a little  unusual.  Neither  of  them  could  have 
lived  a year,  though.  Tide  of  life  had  run  pretty  low  anyway.” 

“ But  I wonder  if  old  Sid  did  steal  that  wheat  ?”  pursued  the 
clerk.  “ That’s  what  I want  to  know.” 

“ Don’t  know,  and  don’t  care,”  smiled  the  doctor,  as  he  b'dtone  1 
his  huge  fur  coat  round  his  throat  and  leaped  into  his  sleigh. 
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policeman  and  our 
first  British  soldier. 
Both  were  as  natural 
and  familiar  as  if  we 
had  suddenly  found 
ourselves  in  a theatre 
looking  simultaneous- 
ly at  the  two  of  Gil- 
bert and  .Sullivan’s 
operas  in  which  the 
military  and  the  police 
are  east.  How  very 
awkward  and  funny 
the  policeman  looked ! 
Ami  no  matter  where 
we  saw  policemen  af- 
terward, or  how  many 
of  them  we  saw’,  they 
always  stirred  the 
same  sense  of  the  ri- 
diculous within  us. 
This  one’s  coat  was  so 
short  — they  are  pre- 
cisely alike  all  over 
the  kingdom — and  his 
coat  tails  were  so  stiff 
and  stood  out  at  such 
an  improper  angle;  his 
white  • gloved,  empty 
hands  were  so  evi- 
dently a burden  on  his 
mind;  his  waist  was  so 
pinched;  and  his  black 
helmet  (with  its 


HEN  the  passengers  on  one  of  the 
“Atlantic  liners”  last  summer  went 
on  deck  on  the  morning  after  the 
mails  had  been  dropped  upon  a ten- 
der outside  Queenstown  Harbor,  they 
saw  one  shore  of  the  Mersey,  white 
and  green,  within  gunshot.  Present- 
ly there  popped  into  view  a dainty 
little  watering-place,  with  its  long  low 
summer  hotels  in  the  background, 
and  a line  of  bathing  machines  close 
down  by  the  water  on  the  broad 
white  sand  beach.  Close  by,  ahead 
of  them,  rose  Liverpool,  looking  like 
a great  hill  of  granite,  toothed  and 
fretted  with  steeples,  towers,  and 
chimneys,  and  shadowed  by  a little 
sky  of  its  own,  a pall  of  smoke.  We 
had  packed  up,  and  all  our  traps  were 
piled  on  deck,  ready  to  accompany  us 
upon  the  tender  that  was  to  take  us 
to  the  landing  wharf,  for,  as  we  learn- 
ed afterward,  there  are  few  harbors 
like  our  own  at  New  York,  in  which 
voyagers  begin  and  end  their  jour- 
ueys  at  the  city’s  wharves. 

Presently  a little  black  squat  ten- 
der rubbed  against  our  ship,  and  we 
descended  upon  her  as  the  few  who  stopped  at  Ireland  had  done  at  Queenstown.  She  was  so  small 
and  we  were  so  numerous  that  there  was  scarcely  room  to  stand  up,  and  stand  we  were  obliged  to 
for  more  than  an  hour.  During  most  of  that  time  we  feasted  our  eyes  on  the  queer  river  craft  of 
the  Mersey.  All  the  boats  were  black,  and  nearly  all  were  low  in  the  water.  Their  hulls  were  all 
of  iron,  their  smoke  stacks  were  short,  and  they  seemed  to  us  to  move  faster  than  our  far  prettier 
river  boats  at  home.  One  of  them,  the  biggest  of  all,  darted  by  us  like  a train  of  cars.  It  was  an 
Isle  of  Man  steamer  flying  the  Manx  flag,  with  its  three  human  legs  joined  at  the  thighs  and  forming 
a rimless  wheel.  There  were  no  awnings  on  any  of  the  steamers,  and  we  wondered  at  it,  for  we 
were  broiling  in  the  sun.  Some  one  suggested  that  it  looked  as  though  sunshine  were  a rarity  in 
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gestion  c 
sausage 
cloth  on  i 
top)  was  so 
odd  — that,  al 
gether,  we  felt  sorry 
him.  He  certainly  tool 
ns  if  his  lot  were  no 
happy  one.  With  the  i 
dier  it  was  different, 
uniform  may  have  b< 
quite  as  queer  and 
graceful,  but,  as  we  ca 
to  find  out  later,  an  E 
lish  soldier  may  w 
anything  without  : 
more  than  a partial  d 

inution  of  the  superab 

dant  swagger  and  co< 

ness  with  which  he  is  p 

sessed.  It  is  little  mat 
what  he  wears;  it  is 
manner  that  clothes  h 

No  matter  what  his  stat 
or  shape,  his  evident  pride  and  confide 
will  render  him  an  object  to  admire.  1 
one  who  introduced  the  British  Army  to 
in  his  own  person  wore  a little  cap  the  sin 
of  the  cover  of  a pill  box,  and  had  poise* 
with  mysterious  skill  at  an  angle  of  ninety 
grees  above  one  ear.  He  had  a short,  ti 
red  coat,  with  little  tails  that  rose  in  rebel] 
at  the  belt  that  drew  them  out  of  tl 
T?\  proper  and  graceful  relation  to  the  i 
of  the  garment.  Finally,  he  carrie 
tiny  little  cane,  too  big  for  a lead  t 
cil,  and  too  small  for  a ruler.  One 
of  this  he  inserted  under  his  am 
in  the  most  captivating  and  jai 

manner,  while  he  appeared  to  look  at  our  boat-load  and  not  to  see  the  trio  of  pretty  domestics 
were  gazing  at  him  with  rapt  admiration. 

A few  minutes  later  all  the  passengers  were  climbing  upon  the  great  landing-stage,  and  mal 
their  way  to  nn  enormous  room,  as 
bare  as  an  unused  barn,  to  watch  the 
examination  of  their  baggage.  On  the 
walls  were  the  letters  of  the  alphabet, 
and  it  was  every  one’s  business  to 
find  the  initial  letter  of  his  name,  and 
to  see  that  the  porters  brought  his 
baggage  there.  Whenever  any  one 
thus  secured  all  his  traps,  he  moved 
them,  or  had  them  moved, 
across  the  floor  to  a long 
narrow  platform,  behind 
which  the  inspectors 
stood.  The  epidemic  of 
gold  - lace  which  is  one 
of  the  maladies  of  mon- 
archies was  first  noticed 
in  this  customs  shed. 

The  inspectors  wore  gold 
braid,  the  railroad  run- 
ners wore  still  more,  and 
the  agents  of  the  great 
tourist  companies  blazed 
with  it.  Gold-lace  is  mis- 
leading in  Europe,  but 
we  did  not  know  it  then. 

It  excited  awe  and  re- 
spect, but  in  time  it  was 
to  pass  by  our  bumps  of 
reverence  and  attack  our 
purses,  suggesting  tips — 
usually  for  imaginary 
services. 

The  customs  examina- 
tion proceeded  slowly  for 
all  except  one  passenger. 

He  was  a Connecticut 
youth,  who  said  that  he 
had  been  told  that  the 
only  way  to  get  along 
comfortably  in  Europe 
was  to  ask  for  what  one 
wanted,  go  where  one 
wished,  and  do  as  one 
pleased,  pursuing  that 
course  up  to  the  point  of 
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PICTURESQUE  BIT  IN  WEST  DERBY. 


Liverpool,  but  one  might  argue  as  much  about  rain,  for  there  were  no  shelters  of  any  sort  on  the 
broad  clear  decks  of  the  boats.  They  were  without  deck-houses,  and  as  flat  and  bare  as  the  deck  of 
a monitor,  except  for  the  paddle-boxes  and  the  bridge  connecting  them. 

“Well,”  remarked  a fair  but  learned  American  miss,  “ I don’t  care.  Whatever  the  weather  is, 
they  get  it  from  us.  If  it  wasn’t  for  our  Gulf  Stream,  which  we  lend  them  one  end  of,  they  could  not 
live  on  these  islands." 

We  saw  a bumboat  woman  putting  out  with  her  boat  and  baskets,  and  presently,  as  our  tender 
touched  the  wall  of  a massive  dock  of  masonry  whose  top  was  crowded  with  idlers,  we  saw  our  first 
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success  or  evident  failure.  He  had  heard  that 
such  truly  American  behavior  offered  so  strong  a 
contrast  to  the  respectful,  humble,  hesitating  man- 
ners of  native  Europeans  in  the  presence  of  red 
tape  and  authority  that  it  was  certain  to  succeed. 
So  he  slapped  his  big  valise  down  opposite  the 
letter  A near  the  door,  and  called  for  an  inspector. 
The  inspector  asked  him  if  hi3  name  began  with 
A,  and  he  replied, “ No ; that  it  was  Williams ; but 
he  had  only  that  bag,  and  there  was  nothing  duti- 
able in  it;  furthermore,  that  he  was  willing  to 
‘ make  it  right  ’ if  he  was  spared  any  great  de- 
gree of  trouble.”  This  American  method  work- 
ed to  a charm.  The  inspector  looked  the  bag 
through,  accepted  a shilling,  and  pasted  on  the 
piece  of  baggage  a little  square  of  gummed  pa- 
per like  a big  postage-stamp.  This  was  to  be 
removed  at  the  street  door  before  any  one  could 
take  the  bag  away.  The  possessor  of  the  Amer- 
ican talisman,  not  being  selfish  or  a boor  at  heart, 
then  spent  an  hour  in  the  shed  assisting  the  oth- 
er passengers,  and  boasting  of  his  triumph  over 
circumlocution. 

While  those  with  whom  I had  exchanged  com- 
panionship on  the  voyage  were  in  the  toils  of  the 
customs  men,  an  English  gentleman  ventured  the 
suggestion  that  if  we  wished  to  experience  hotel 
life  of  the  sort  Dickens  and  Thackeray  loved  to 
describe,  we  should  avoid  the  railway  hotels  in 
Liverpool,  and  go  to  Laurence’s  Temperance  Ho- 
tel in  Clayton  Square.  We  had  previously  de- 
cided to  stop  a day  in  Liverpool,  not  only  to  rest, 
but  because  we  had  never  heard  of  any  tourists 
including  that  city  in  their  lists.  New  sights,  not 
overdone  by  tourists,  were  what  we  pledged  our- 
selves to  find.  So  we  set  out  for  Laurence's.  As 
our  trunks  and  bags  were  being  lifted  to  the  tops 
of  two  four-wheelers,  I asked  a policeman  what 
I ought  to  pay  for  my  four-wheeler  and  valise. 

Oh,  one  and  six,”  said  the  policeman ; “ that’s 
enough.” 

I gave  the  policeman  sixpence  and  thanked 
him.  At  the  door  of  the  hotel  I stepped  from 
tlu^  cab,  and  gave  the  driver  a shilling  and  six- 
- — p£nce.  The  fellow  looked  at  the  money  as  if  it 
were  a bug  that  might  bite  him.  Then  he  ad- 
vanced toward  me,  holding  the  money  in  his  out- 
stretched hand. 

“ One  and  six,”  he  said,  mournfully — “ one  and 
six.  Always  one  and  six.  Why,  I thought  if  I 
got  an  American  fare  I would  be  treated  ’und- 
some ; but  no,  it’s  one  and  six ; always  the  same.” 

This  soliloquy  touched  my  better  nature,  igno- 
rant as  I then  was  of  the  fact  that  life  from  the 
stand-point  of  a British  cabman  is  little  else  than 
a continual  earning  of  one  and  sixpence ; but  be- 
fore my  heart  had  time  to  dominate  my  brain,  and 
that,  in  turn,  to  direct  my  hands,  a youth,  who  in- 
troduced himself  as  “Boots,”  rushed  out  of  the 
hotel,  saying,  “ Please,  sir,  ’ave  no  words  with  ’im. 
’E’s  got  his  fare ; let  ’im  go.”  Inside  the  hotel 
door  this  young  man  added,  “ Never  ’ave  nothink 
to  say  to  a cabby,  sir,  if  you  can  properly  ’elp  it.” 

Laurence’s  is  a modest  brick  house  tucked 
away  in  a corner  of  a modest  brick  square  in  the 
heart  of  Liverpool.  No  one  would  ever  go  to  it 
unless  directed  there,  or  see  it  except  by  accident. 
Physically,  it  looks  like  an  overgrown  private 
house ; morally,  it  is  an  island  of  temperance  in 
a sea  of  gin,  for  there  are  gin-shops  and  what 
might  be  called  in- temperance  hotels  all  around  it. 

A smiling  little  matron  advanced  to  meet  our 
party,  and  led  us  to  the  office  past  a door  labelled 
“ Commercial  Room,”  facing  a door  labelled  “Bill- 
iards,” and  beneath  a most  extraordinary  series 
of  dust-covered  bells,  each  at  the  end  of  a spring 
made  of  an  iron  band.  The  office  was  the  least 
like  an  office  of  any  room  you  could  imagine. 
It  was  fitted  like  a family  parlor  or  a ladies’  sew- 
ing-room. To  eaeh  of  us  the  matron  handed  a 
little  disk  of  card-board,  saying,  “ Put  it  in  your 
hat,  sir.”  It  bore  in  plain  print  the  name  of  the 
hotel,  and  in  ink  the  number  of  the  visitor’s 
room.  They  always  say  “ visitor ’’ at  hotels  in 
England,  by-the-way,  as  we  say  “guest.”  The 
little  circle  of  card-board  amused  us  very  much, 
but  afterward  we  grew  accustomed  to  receiving 
something  of  the  sort  at  each  hotel  we  stopped 
at.  I iieard  a rather  dissipated  American  be- 
stowing hearty  praise  upon  the  system  in  Lon- 
don weeks  afterward.  He  carried  in  the  inner 
band  of  his  hat  a card  of  the  hotel  he  was  stop- 
ping at.  «< 

“ It’s  a big  thing,”  he  said.  frHere’s  my  name 
and  the  name  of  my  hotel  and  the  number  of  ray 
room — three  important  facts  which  a gentleman 


needs  to  know,  but  is 
not  always  certain  to 
remember.  I never  felt 
so  perfectly  safe  and 
at  euse  anywhere  in  my 
travels  as  I do  in  Lon- 
don, because,  after  a 
night  at  the  club,  if  I 
am  asked  any  questions 
by  a policeman,  or  wish 
to  tell  my  cabby  all  that 
is  necessary  for  him  to 
know,  I simply  take  out 
roy  card  under  a lump- 
post,  and  read  to  him, 
‘ My  name  is  Struthers, 
my  hotel  is  Morlev’s, 
and  my  room  is  48.’ 
The  system  shows  a 
consideration  and  a 
degree  of  forethought 
which  is  truly  remark- 
able.” 

On  my  wav  upstairs 
in  Laurence’s,  my  eye 
caught  the  view  from 
a window  on  an  upper 
landing.  It  was  so  dis- 
. _ tinctly  foreign  and  so 

peculiar  that  I stood 
and  looked  at  it  for 
full  two  minutes.  It 
was  a view  of  a myriad 
of  chimney-pots.  The  roofs  of  a dozen  houses 
were  beneath  me,  and  of  the  many  chimneys  that 
rose  above  them  not  one  had  less  than  two  chim- 
ney-pots ; many  hail  four.  Truly  the  three  thou- 
sand miles  of  water  between  the  Old  World  and 
the  New  was  not  without  its  significance.  We 
were  in  the  mother  country,  but  a foreign  one 
withal,  where  even  the  trifles  wore  a strange  ap- 
pearance. 

I was  interrupted  bv  a rustle  of  skirts  on  the 
stairs,  attended  by  the  exclamation:  “Oh,  do  come 
up  and  see  our  rooms ! They  are  too  quaint  for 
anything.”  “ And  see  mine,”  said  another  voice ; 
“ this  is  an  unexpected  treat.”  I ascended  an- 
other flight,  and  found  my  fellow  - passengers, 
male  and  female,  fluttering  from  one  room  to 
another,  while  a chamber-maid  or  two,  in  starched 
mob-caps  and  aprons,  looked  on  with  surprise. 
The  rooms  were  ordinary  bedrooms,  but  their 
appointments  were  indeed  pecul- 
iar. The  beds  were  heavy  wood- 
en affairs  with  canopy  tops,  from 
which  curtains  of  figured  cotton 
hung  to  the  floor.  Curtains  hung 
from  the  bed-frames  to  the  floor, 
and  high  posts  rose  at  the  foot 
of  eaeh  bedstead.  The  toilet 
stands  were  unlike  any  we  had 
ever  seen,  cumbrous 
things  of  hard-wood 
varnished,  and  of  (\ 
most  peculiar  shapes, 
curving  in  and  out 
quite  fancifully.  In 
each  room  was  a sort 
of  long  flat  stool  or 
four-legged  rack,  and 
on  these  the  trunks 
had  been  placed.  The 
only  mirror  in  each 
room  was  in  the  back 


those  singular  low-bowled,  high-backed  metal 
tubs  that  Englishmen  used  to  carry  all  over  the 
world  with  them.  They  are  as  difficult  for  au 
American  to  manage  as  a pair  of  Chinese  chop- 
sticks. I afterward  met  an  American  living  in 
London  who  confided  to  me  the  proud  fact  that 
he  was  learning  to  use  one.  He  said  that  at  first 
he  saw  no  hope  of  ever  being  able  to  wet  more 
than  his  ankles  in  it,  but  that,  after  a month’s 
practice,  he  was  immersing  himself  up  to  his 
waist.  However,  there  was  a modern  bath  in 
this  room  at  Laurence’s,  put  in  for  barbarians 
like  myself ; and  in  the  same  room  I saw  a heavy 
cord  and  tassel,  evidently  connected  with  one  of 
the  bells  down-stairs,  and  reminding  me  of  the 
things  stage  - managers  used  to  nail  to  a side 
scene  twenty  years  ago,  for  actors  to  pull  when 
they  pretended  to  call  a servant. 

But  our  chief  joy  came  when  we  went  down  to 
luncheon  in  the  great  second-storv  front  room, 
which  bore  the  words  “ Coffee  Room  ” painted  on 
its  door,  and  which  was  garnished  with  two  bell- 
handles  in  the  door-frame, one  marked  “Wait- 
ress ” and  the  other  “ Boots.”  In  this  room  was 
a great  central  table,  flanked  on  either  side  by 
mahogany  chairs,  and  set  with  numerous  plates 
and  knives  and  forks  and  casters.  There  were 
other  chairs  in  the  windows,  and  there  was  a sofa 
against  one  wall.  At  one  end  of  the  room  was  a 
fireplace  surmounted  by  a mirror,  and  at  the  other 
end  stood  a great  mahogany  sideboard,  bearing 
three  huge  dishes,  one  of  cold  beef,  one  of  cold 
mutton,  and  one  of  cold  ham.  The  waitress,  a 
chillingly  dignified  young  woman  in  a most  be- 
coming mob-cap  and  tiny  white  apron,  came  in 
and  said,  “ Tea  ? tea  ? tea  ?”  inquiringly  to  each 
of  us.  “ You  will  help  yourselves  to  the  joints,” 
she  remarked,  casually,  as  she  passed  out  of  the 
room.  Then  it  dawned  upon  each  of  us  that  we 
had  often  read  of  restaurants  and  dining-rooms 
in  inns  where  it  was  the  custom  for  visitors  to 
carve  their  own  portions  of  meat.  We  thought 
it  great  fun  to  do  this,  carrying  our  plates  to  the 
sideboard  and  loading  them  and  taking  them  back 
to  the  table.  We  had  been  warned  that  the 
roast  beef  of  old  England  has  become  a tradition, 
and  that  it  is  now  a refrigerated  importation, 
largely  from  America  and  Australia,  so  we  did 
not  taste  it.  We  found  the  mutton  better  than 
any  we  had  any  of  us  ever  eaten,  and  the  ham 
was  a revelation.  It  never  ceased  to  be  a re- 
velation afterward  whenever  we  tasted  English 


way  through  anything  less  resisting  than  crock- 
ery. 

I went  about  Liverpool  a great  deal  in  twenty- 
four  hours.  It  is  the  fashion  to  slander  this 
greatest  of  all  English  seaports  as  a dirty,  ill- 
favored  place ; but  such  can  only  be  the  view  of 
those  who  have  not  seen  it,  but  have  merely  visit- 
ed or  heard  of  its  slums  and  sailor  quarters.  I 
shall  not  describe  the  city,  because  it  will  be 
better,  in  another  article,  to  dwell  on  the  pecu- 
liarities of  English  city  life  in  London,  where 
they  are  more  pronounced.  Yet  let  me  say  that 
by  stopping  in  Liverpool  I was  plunged  at  once 
into  the  absolutely  foreign  atmosphere  of  a city 
upon  whose  habits  tourists  have  made  very 
slight  impress.  It  is  like  our  Brooklyn  in  that 
respect.  That  in  itself  is  something  worth  see- 
ing, and  it  carries  distinct  advantages  with  it; 
among  others,  the  advantages  of  more  economi- 
cal shopping,  so  certain  wide-awake  ladies  tell 
me,  than  arc  offered  in  London.  And  while  I 
was  there  accident  gave  me  a glimpse  of  life  so 
quaint  and  picturesque  and  so  marked  by  Old- 
World  savor  and  placidity  that  nothing  I saw  in 
all  my  journeying  was  more  distinctively  foreign. 

I could  scarcely  have  hoped  for  so  great  a treat 
after  much  searching,  vet  it  lies  within  a horse- 
car  journey  of  the  landing-stage.  Counting  the 
voyage  as  a mere  means  to  an  end,  it  seemed  like 
being  aide  to  leap  from  the  fever  of  New  York 
to  the  drowsy  calm  of  English  home  life  in  half 
an  hour. 

This  good  fortune  befell  me  in  this  way;  The 
double  horse-cars,  and  particularly  the  rows  of 
ruddy- faced  folks  on  top  of  them,  were  so  at- 
tractive, as  offering  open  air  and  chances  for 
sight-seeing,  that  our  little  party  stopped  one  of 
the  cars,  and  clambered  to  the  top  of  it — “ the 
knife-board,”  as  they  say  over  there — by  means 
of  the  narrow  and  ingeniously  unhandy  little 
stairway  that  rose  from  the  back  platform. 
Once  up  there  and  in  the  high-backed  seats,  we 
felt  that  on  no  royal  entry  into  any  city  did  mon- 
arch ever  have  a better  opportunity  to  see  the 
scenes  he  rode  through.  At  first  our  route  lay 
between  rows  of  characteristic  little  shops,  witlt 
their  goods  displayed  in  an  equally  characteristi  c 
litter  in  the  windows  and  on  the  walks.  W e 
noted  the  displays  of  meat  in  the  butchers’  shops, 
looking  like  painted  theatrical  “ property  ” it  i- 
stead  of  real  meat ; the  cricket  goods,  where  tlae 
appurtenances  of  base-ball  would  be  seen  at  home ; 
the  extra  tall  lamp-posts,  each  with  a long  yard- 
arm on  one  side  instead  of  a pair  of  short  han- 
dles, as  in  America ; the  royal  red  iron  cylinders, 
like  crowned  hydrants,  that  are  their  letter-boxes 
(or  “pillar  posts,”  as  they  call 
them).  We  were  astonished  at 
the  bigness  of  the  horses  and 
the  heaviness  and  queer  shapes 
of  the  wagons.  The  fashion 
seemed  to  be  to  build  the  bodies 
or  platforms  of  the  wagons  as 
low  down  beneath  the  axles  and 
near  the  ground  as  possible, 
and  to  make  every  wheeled  ve- 
hicle as  strong  as  an  army  gun- 
carriage.  It  was  fortunate  for 
the  horses  that  they  were  built 
in  like  proportions.  And  seven 
times  in  ten  the  traces  were  of 
rope,  though  now  and  then  we 
saw  them  made  of  chains.  Al- 
most as  frequently  the  drivers 
walked  beside  their  horses  in 
the  roadways  instead  of  riding 
as  our  drivers  do.  These  things 
we  still  recall  as  peculiarities  of 
Liverpool’s  street  scenes,  as  fea- 
tures we  did  not  notice  so  frequently  anywhere 
else. 

The  first  objects  that  seemed  precisely  like 
their  counterparts  at  home  were  the  cigar  stores. 
They  proved  to  be  nearly  all  like  our  own.  The 
placards,  pictures,  and  packages  of  tobacco  and 
cigarettes  were  identical,  for  they  were  mainly 
American  or  in  imitation  of  American  goods. 

• We  had  already  been  impressed  by  the  pecu- 
liarity of  the  speech  of  the  people.  It  was  so 
different  from  our  own  as  to  be  next  door  to  a 
foreign  tongue.  It  differed  in  the  common  choice 
of  words,  the  pronunciation,  the  tone  of  the  voice, 
and  in  the  change  or  chanting  of  that  tone.  There 
is  need  for  dwelling  on  the  differences  between 
English  and  American  speech,  but  not  at  this 
time.  Suffice  it  that  we  quickly  discovered  that 
those  Anglomaniacs  who  think  themselves  lin- 
guistic apes  because  they  broaden  their  a’s  and 
substitute  the  word  “ fancy  ” for  our  word  “guess  ” 
can  never  hope  to  deceive  an  English  person  or 
the  trained  ear  of  those  who  know  the  English. 

Alas!  we  noticed  something  quite  as  marked 
and  general  that  would  be  better  worth  imitating, 
but  that  we  never  can  aspire  to— the  English 
iplexions.  Naturally,  we  saw  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  them  in  the  first  twenty-four  hours,  and 
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of  the  toilet  stands.  The  general  effect  was  very 
quaint  and  old-fashioned  and  pleasing. 

When  I was  shown  to  my  room,  I was  disap- 
pointed at  seeing  an  iron  bedstead  there  instead 
of  an  old-time  “contraption"  like  the  others. 
But  I came  to  know  that  mine  was  the  more 
natural  experience,  for  the  iron  bedstead  is  the 
standard  one  of  England.  I slept  in  a dozen 
beds  in  England,  and  nine  or  ten  were  iron. 

But  every  turn  we  made  in  this  old  hotel  was 
productive  of  pleasure.  When  I took  a bath,  it 
was  in -a  room  wherein  was  stored  a dozcu  of 


ham.  It  was  never  salt  nor  bitter;  it  was 
always  sweet  and  toothsome,  and  of  that 
quality  best  described  as  “melting  in  the  * 
mouth.”  By  each  of  our  places  at  table 
was  a dish  of  lettuce,  merely  washed,  and  to 
be  eaten  with  salt,  as  one  eats  radishes.  We 
noticed  that  the  red  pepper  cruets  were  fitted 
with  little  metal  spoons,  the  handles  of  which 
ran  up  into  the  stoppers  of  the  bottles.  The 
drinking  water  was  of  the  average  tempera- 
ture of  hotel  soup,  and  there  was  no  ice  at 
hand.  The  tea  was  strong  euough  to  eat  its 
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they  were  all  alike, 
whether  they  were 
carried  by  our  cham- 
ber-maids, the  shop- 
girls, the  general  pub- 
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lie,  or  the  beggar  folk.  Even  when  the  cuticle 
was  coarse  (which  was  not  the  rarest  condition), 
it  was  clear  as  refined  wax,  and  tinged  with  the 
bloom  of  health.  Gossip  has  accused  many  Eng- 
lish beauties  who  have  appeared  on  the  stage  in 
New  York  of  the  folly  of  enamelling  their  faces, 
but  twenty-four  hours  in  England  taught  us  that 
nearly  all  the  women  wear  this  enamel  over  there; 
but  it  is  enamel  that  money  will  not  purchase. 
The  gentle,  soft,  moist  climate  is  to  be  praised 
for  it.  Always  damp,  and  never  either  very  hot 
or  very  cold,  all  vegetable  and  animal  growth 
thrives  there.  “ You  keep  your  homes  and  shops 


and  hotels  too  hot  over  in-America,”  the  travelled 
English  are  fond  of  saying;  “you  dry  your  skins 
into  leather.”  That  is  very  true  also.  But  our 
climate  is  most  at  fault. 

As  the  car  rolled  on  and  left  the  business  quar- 
ter, we  noticed  how  level  and  smooth  and  clean 
the  streets  were,  and  that  the  names  of  all  of 
them  were  placarded  as  plainly  on  all  the  corners 
— and  sometimes  even  in  the  middle  of  the  blocks 
— as  a business  man  would  advertise  his  goods. 
The  street  names  were  made  of  great  plates  of 
iron  painted  so  as  to  make  them  bold  and  dis- 
tinct. We  noticed  very  cabalistic  marks  here 
and  there  on  the  house  and  garden  walls;  letters 
and  figures,  such  as  “0  15  feet”  and  “II.  5 
feet.”  These  were  for  the  convenience  of  fire- 
men, and  to  notify  them  where  to  find  the  fire- 
plugs and  hydrants,  for  they  appear  not  to  dis- 
trict the  city  for  their  firemen  as  we  do  ours. 

As  the  car  passed  through  the  residence  por- 
tion of  the  city  the  absence  of  trees  in  the  streets 
became  painfully  noticeable.  As  a rule,  the  houses 
were  built  flush  with  the  sidewalks,  and  those 
avenues  wherein  there  were  narrow  strips  of 
greenery  before  the  houses  were  distinguished  as 
“Such-and-such  Terrace,”  or  “So-and-so  Ter- 
race.” The  scarcity  of  even  such  poor  ornament 
as  this,  and  the  parading  of  it  under  high-sound- 
ing names,  augmented  one’s  sorrow  for  the  people. 
But  in  a few  minutes  we  were  in  the  outskirts  of 
the  city,  and  found  a fresh  surprise  awaiting  us. 
Here  were  the  houses  of  the  commercial  aristoc- 
racy, each  in  ample  grounds,  with  trees  and  grass 
and  flowers  in  abundance — but  all  were  walled 
around  ! We  did  not  know  then  that  all  English 
homes  outside  the  cities  (and  rich  men’s  places  in 
the  cities),  are  thus  sequestered  and  enclosed. 

As  we  looked  down  into  the  gardens  from  the 
top  of  the  car,  and  realized  that  the  people  in  the 
streets  and  on  the  roads  could  see  nothing  of  all 
this  comfort,  elbow-room,  and  luxuriance — no- 
thing on  either  side  except  high  wails — only  the 
selfishness  that  appeared  to  lie  at  the  bottom 
of  such  a custom  occurred  to  our  minds.  We 
saw,  with  righteous  pleasure,  that  wherever  small 
gardens  had  been  subjected  to  the  walling  pro- 
cess, the  sun  itself  was  thrust  out,  and  the  grounds 
were  dark  and  uninviting;  ay,  were  often  damp 
and  green  with  fungi. 

We  could  not  then  know,  as  we  were  to  learn 
bv  travel,  experience,  and  inquiry,  that  the  Eng- 
lish walls  are  among  the  visible  bulwarks  of  that 
principle  which  gives  every  individual  a high 
degree  of  liberty  and  independence,  and  which 
makes  every  Englishman’s  home  his  castle.  They 
pursue  that  principle  so  far  that  even  in  the  little 
space  and  chance  we  had  for  studying  it,  we  saw 
that  in  many  important  respects  our  land  of  the  f ree 
does  not  offer  its  citizens  anything  like  the  degree 


of  individual  liberty  which  these  subjects  of  “ an 
effete  monarchy  ” all  enjoy,  and  which  the  hum- 
blest and  least-deserving  among  them  will  not 
submit  to  departure  from,  even  to  the  distance 
of  a hair’s-breudth.  This  is  another  subject  for 
illustrations  and  examples  too  numerous  and  too 
slowly  obtained  for  proper  insertion  here. 

But  the  garden  walls  were  in  themselves  hate- 
ful to  American  eyes  and  ideas — each  wall  with 
its  gate  or  doorway,  and  each  entrance  labelled 
with  a fancy  name,  such  as  “ Woodslope  Villa,” 
“ The  Retreat,"  or  “ Fitzpennyworth  House.” 

At  last  we  came  to  farm  land,  with  the  mea- 


dows set  apart  by  hedges,  with  here  and  there  a 
tavern  or  a smithy,  and  suddenly  the  car  stopped 
in  the  heart  of  a tiny  little  English  village,  every 
item  in  whose  make-up  was  a materialization  of 
dream-land — a realization  of  some  dismembered 
bit  of  English  fiction.  The  car  stopped  in  a little 
square.  On  one  side  was  the  great  park  of  an 
English  nobleman — Lord  Sefton — with  its  grand 
gate  and  carved  lions  on  the  posts,  and  its  main 
avenue  leading  beneath  trees  and  between  mea- 
dows farther  than  the  eye  could  see,  precisely 
like  Mrs.  Burnett’s  description  of  the  park  of 
little  Lord  Fauntleroy’s  grandfather.  Close  by 
stood  a beautiful  stone  church  with  a great 
square  tower  of  the  Norman  type,  and  on  the 
same  side  as  the  park  was  an  ancient  brick 
house,  at  least  as  old  as  the  memory  of  Queen 
Bess,  with  tiny  slit-like  windows  and  queer  chim- 
neys, and  a roof  of  ancient  tiles  or  slabs  of  stone, 
no  two  pieces  of  which  were  of  a size.  In  front 
of  this  house  was  a monument  to  some  departed 
Sefton,  purposely  shaped  like  one  of  the  old 
crosses  that  were  set  up  in  olden  cities,  a pictu- 
resque, ornate  pile  of  carved  stone  on  a massive 
platform  raised  above  the  road-level.  Opposite 
the  nobleman’s  park  were  two  typical  inns,  which, 
with  the  Elizabethan  cottage  opposite,  began  the 
two  sides  of  the  curving  village  street  of  West 
Derby. 

We  almost  pinched  ourselves  to  be  assured  we 
were  not  in  dream-land.  How  fortunate  the  fate 
that  made  us  choose  a West  Derby  car  from 
among  the  many  that  traverse  the  ways  of  Liv- 
erpool ! 

One  of  our  party,  a masculine  member,  went 
into  one  of  the  inns,  saying  that  he  wanted  a ci- 
gar. In  another  instant  he  shot  out  again,  with 
his  face  alight  with  excitement,  and  bade  us  all 
follow  him  back  again.  “Come  in,”  he  said; 
“ the  ladies  may  come.  It  is  finer  than  Delmon- 
ico’s.”  He  was  always  an  enthusiast;  a bora 
optimist,  that  man. 

We  found  ourselves  in  a large  room  without  a 
sign  of  a bar,  but  with  all  the  other  concomitants 
of  what  the  English  would  call  a genteel  drinking 
place.  It.  was  very  peculiarly  appointed.  Around 
the  walls,  in  ample  curves,  were  several  crescent- 
like upholstered  seats,  the  backs  of  which  were 
so  tall  that  each  seat  formed  a sort  of  compart- 
ment, with  its  opening  toward  the  centre  of  the 
room,  and  with  a small  table  within  the  jaw  of 
each  crescent.  The  framing  of  each  of  these  lit- 
tle drinking  booths  was  of  polished  hard-wood, 
massively  constructed.  The  seats  and  backs 
were  of  padded  leather.  The  combination  pro- 
duced a rich  and  cozy  effect.  The  front  windows 
were  half  ground  glass  and  half  clear  glass,  and 
through  the  latter  one  saw  the  tops  of  trees,  the 
stained  roof  of  the  Elizabethan  cottage,  and  the 


beautiful  tower  of  the  village  church.  The  only 
other  window  was  filled  with  stained  glass,  whose 
colors  gladdened  and  warmed  the  room. 

Having  settled  us  on  the  leather  cushions,  the 
discoverer  of  the  place  rushed  out  to  order  liquid 
refreshment  for  us,  and  then  darted  back  again, 
his  face  all  aglow  once  more.  “Oh,  come  out 
here,”  he  exclaimed,  like  a child  in  a toyshop 
dropping  one  gimcrack  to  seize  another.  “ Here’s 
the  most  beautiful  place  I ever  saw,”  and  off  he 
went,  with  us  in  his  wake. 

He  was  not  too  enthusiastic.  I doubt  to-day, 
now  that  the  beauties  of  that  summer  abroad  are 
shelved  in  the  cupboard  of  recollection,  whether 
any  of  us  afterward  saw  a bit  or  ornament  of 
Europe  more  lovely,  unexpected,  interesting,  and 
satisfying  than  the  gem  to  which  he  led  us.  It 
will  remain  in  memory’s  gallery  one  of  a few 
superb  oil-paintings  amid  a myriad  sketches  in 
crayon.  It  is  this  to  which  I have  referred  as 
carrying  us  to  the  heart  of  English  life  within  a 
half-hour’s  journey  from  the  wharf. 

It  was  a bowling-green.  To  see  it  with  the 
mind’s  eye  you  must  imagine  the  greenest,  most 
opulent  grass-plot  it  is  possible  to  conceive — a 
bit  of  greensward  like  a carpet  one  hundred  feet 
long  by  something  more  than  eighty  feet  wide. 
Fancy  that  enclosed  by  three  walls  and  the  end 
of  the  brick  inn,  and  then  imagine  those  walls 
clothed  with  ivy,  against  whose  dark  mass  shine 
brilliant  garden  flowers,  growing  in  narrow  beds 
all  around  the  enclosure — hollyhocks,  roses,  ge- 
raniums, and  lilies.  Picture  to  yourself  two  of 
the  corners  of  tiiis  parallelogram  cut  off  so  as 
to  form  two  little  summer-houses  or  nooks  open 
toward  the  green,  and  each  set  with  a table  and 
benches.  Then  picture  five  or  six  portly  old  Eng- 
lishmen playing  there  at  bowls.  If  you  are  an 
adept  at  the  trick  of  drawing  mental  pictures  you 
are  now  enjoying  the  daintiest  of  rural  scenes,  the 
one  farthest  from  what  we  are  accustomed  to  in 
America  of  any  that  I 
saw  yet  that  it  is  possi- 
ble to  reproduce  here 
exactly — all  but  the  hab- 
its of  life  and  the  tastes 
that  have  kept  the  sim- 
ple pleasures  of  bowling 
fresh  through  England’s 
centuries. 

The  grass  in  that 
bowling  - green  was 
plucked  in  little  hand- 
fuls at  a time  in  the 
crevices  of  distant  moun- 
tains. It  is  as  fine  as 
a lady’s  hair,  and  as  soft 
as  worsted.  It  was 
planted  in  a plot  that 
seems  level,  but,  in  fact, 
is  skilfully  raised  in  the 
centre, and  made  to  slope 
very,  very  gently  toward 
all  the  sides.  Cut,  wa- 
tered, and  rolled  con- 
stantly, it  has  demanded 
the  care  needed  to  rear  a 
baby ; but  it  has  repaid 
the  owner  with  the  beau- 
ties of  a Turkey  carpet. 

One  of  the  stalwart,  bearded  old  English  gen- 
tlemen advances  upon  the  edge  of  it  with  a lig- 
numvitte  ball  in  one  hand — a sphere  the  size  of 
a base-ball.  The  ball  was  turned  by  its  maker 
with  what  is  called  “ a bias  ” — that  is,  unevenly — 
so  that  it  will  curve  slightly  when  it  rolls.  With 
apparent  ease,  cleverly  masking  the  force  he  uses, 
the  player  tosses  the  ball  before  him,  and  it  rolls 
to  within  fifteen  feet  of  the  opposite  edge  of  the 
little  green.  Then  he  stoops,  and  picking  up  a 
ball  half  as  large  again,  rolls  that  after  the  little 
one.  The  game  is  to  come  as  near  the  little  ball 
as  possible,  the  winner  being  he  whose  ball  goes 
the  nearest.  Each  player  takes  a turn,  one  ball 
at  a time.  They  utilize  the  bias  of  the  balls  so 
as  to  roll  theirs  around  those  that  may  stop  in  the 
way.  It  is  a gentle,  pretty  game,  exactly  fitting 
the  needs  of  an  elderly  Englishman,  since  it  re- 
quires skill,  it  excites  ambition,  it  is  played  in  the 
open  air,  and  it  is  not  too  violent  for  a body  that 
has  been  well  dined  and  wined  for  half  a century 
or  so. 

Seated  in  that  lovely  tavern  garden  watching 
the  men  at  play  from  one  of  the  corner  nooks, 
with  a drapery  of  vine  leaves  falling  over  the  edge 
of  the  little  cabin  and  the  perfume  of  the  flowers 
breathing  upon  us,  we  sipped  our  drinks,  and  an- 
swered for  ourselves  the  question  whether  the 
end  of  a European  trip  was  worth  the  tedious  voy- 
age. Yes,  it  was  well  worth  it.  We  were  glad 
we  came. 

There  was  too  much  else  than  this  visit  to 
West  Derby  that  was  delightful  and  novel  for  it 
to  be  possible  to  mention  half  the  attractions 
this  foothold  on  Europe  held  for  us.  There  were 
the  great  solid  public  buildings,  looking  all  aged 
alike  with  the  grime  of  smoke,  no  matter  how 
new  some  of  them  were.  That  soft-coal  smoke 
cost  us  many  changes  of  collars  and  cuffs  a day, 
and  a very  troublesome  frequency  of  visits  to  the 
washbowl,  but  it  gives  a tone  of  softness  and  of 
ancient  origin  to  whatever  inanimate  thing  it  be- 
grimes, which  is  one  of  the  charms  of  European 
sight-seeing,  strange  as  that  may  seem.  There 
were  the  five  miles  of  wonderful  docks,  with  iron 
steam  ships  destined  for  almost  every  port  on 
earth,  and  with  great  sheds,  heaped  with  freight, 
that  recalled  the  water-sides  in  our  Southern 
cities.  There  was  the  night  side  of  the  city  too, 
with  its  faint  yellow  gas-lights  and  its  swarms  of 
wretched  creatures,  in  whose  publicity  the  Eng- 
lish sense  of  individual  liberty  reacts  against  the 
pride  and  comfort  of  the  whole  people.  There 
were  the  tedious  slums,  with  such  displays  of  bare 
brick  walls  and  bare  stone  streets  that  it  is  a 
mercy  the  poor  people  are  not  insane  instead  of 
merely  wretched  and  weak.  It  was  not  pleasant, 
by-the-wav,  to  know  that  within  a very  few  miles 
of  all  these  crowded  quarters  there  were  two  no- 


blemen with  parks  that  joined  and  extended 
twenty  miles  from  end  to  end,  and  which  the  no- 
blemen no  more  deserve  by  any  logic  know  n to 
man  than  the  poor  deserve  their  misery — except 
that  both  probably  got  their  portions  at  birth. 


THE  PAN-AMERICAN  CONGRESS 
UP  TO  DATE. 

Nf.w  York  has  had  a better  opportunity  prop- 
erly to  estimate  the  character  and  capacity  of  the 
foreign  delegates  to  the  Pan-American  Congress 
than  any  of  the  cities  visited  by  them.  Their 
siay  here  was  more  protracted  than  elsewhere. 
Instead  of  the  half-dozen  South  American  repre- 
sentatives to  be  found  at  any  point  of  their  jour- 
ney through  the  West,  almost  the  entire  delega- 
tion enjoyed  the  hospitality  of  the  metropolis. 
In  addition  to  these  considerations,  the  Congress 
came  to  New  York  after  having  been  in  session 
for  a month,  and  so  after  public  interest  had 
been  more  intelligently  directed  to  the  scope  of 
the  work  before  it,  and  to  the  ability  and  stand- 
ing of  the  gentlemen  sent  here  by  the  republics 
to  the  south  of  us. 

The  common  estimate  of  the  South  American 
delegates  has  undoubtedly  been  considerably  re- 
vised during  the  past  month,  and  is  destined  to 
be  changed  still  more  in  the  direction  of  a fuller 
recognition  of  their  special  fitness  for  the  work 
intrusted  to  them.  Ibwould  be  a mistake  to  sup- 
pose that  they  were  chosen  with  the  slight  care 
that  seems  to  have  been  shown  in  the  selection 
of  the  American  delegation.  The  South  Amer- 
ican countries  attended  to  the  choice  of  their 
representatives  with  great  pains.  They  have 
sent  an  able  and  brilliant  body  of  men.  Some  of 
them  are  profound  scholars  and  skilled  linguists; 
others  are  trained  and  experienced  diplomats, 
learned  jurists,  experts  in  finance,  masters  of 
commercial  law,  practised  administrators,  special- 
ists in  questions  of  international  trade,  or  parlia- 
mentarians of  reputation  and  skill.  All  of  these 
special  advantages  for  the  work  of  the  Congress 
have  been  already  displayed  more  than  once  by 
the  foreign  delegates  in  the  preliminary  debates 
of  the  Conference,  and  are  destined  to  be  brought 
into  greater  prominence  in  future  sessions. 

There  has  been  a general  impression  that  the 
work  of  the  Congress  up  to  date  has  been  very 
unimportant,  aud  that,  in  fact,  the  time  has  been 
pretty  much  wasted  in  aimless  and  wordy  debates. 
Some  justification  certainly  exists  for  such  an 
idea;  yet  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  prompt 
and  decisive  action  have  been  great  from  the  na- 
ture of  the  case.  The  lack  of  a common  lan- 
guage has  been  awkward  and  time-consuming, 
every  speech  and  motion  having  to  be  translated 
back  and  forth  from  English  to  Spanish.  Then 
there  are  some  sharp  differences  between  Amer- 
ican and  Spanish  parliamentary  practice,  which 
inevitably  occasioned  some  misunderstandings 
and  delays  at  first.  Nor  is  it  so  slight  a matter 
to  fix  upon  the  best  rules  of  procedure  for  a body 
of  such  unusual  composition  and  gathered  for 
such  unprecedented  purposes.  So  that  it  is  real- 
ly quite  an  achievement  for  the  Congress  to  have 
cleared  away  all  its  preliminary  work  in  a month, 
and  now  to  be  ready  for  serious  consideration  of 
the  main  questions  to  be  presented. 

It  has  been  wisely  decided  to  have  most  of  the 
work  done  in  committee.  The  different  subjects 
have  been  assigned  to  men  specially  qualified  to 
handle  them.  Careful  study  of  the  various  pro- 
jects proposed  is  already  under  way,  and  when 
the  reports  of  committees  come  to  be  presented, 
and  such  measures  as  can  be  agreed  upon  sub- 
mitted to  debate,  the  public  may  look  for  able 
and  illuminating  discussions.  The  secrecy  in 
which  the  proceedings  of  the  Congress  are 
shrouded  is  intended  to  guard  details  more  than 
results,  and  there  will  be  ample  opportunity  for 
the  countries  interested  to  know  exactly  what 
propositions  are  being  debated,  and  what  reasons 
are  offered  in  their  favor  or  against  them. 


WESLEYAN  UNIVERSITY. 

The  year  now  ending  has  been  liberal  in  its 
benefactions  to  Wesleyan.  A new  President, 
who  is  at  once  a scholar  and  a leader  of  men, 
a strengthened  faculty,  the  addition  of  nearly 
$400,000  to  the  endowment — these  are  the  facts 
of  record.  The  new  year  will  see  the  inaugura- 
tion of  plans  for  further  increase  in  the  means 
of  the  institution,  and  for  the  enlargement  of  its 
scope  to  the  proportions  of  actual  university 
work.  The  next  academic  year  closes  the  sixth 
decade  since  the  founding  of  the  college. 

At  the  last  Commencement  the  Rev.  Bradford 
Paul  Raymond,  Ph.D.,  D.D.,  was  formally  installed 
in  the  Presidency.  Dr.  Raymond  is  now  fortv- 
three  years  of  age.  Although  a native  of  Con- 
necticut, he  has  passed  a large  part  of  his  life  in 
the  West.  He  was  graduated  from  Lawrence 
University,  at  Appleton,  Wisconsin,  and  after  com- 
pleting his  theological  studies  at  the  School  of 
Theology  of  Boston  University,  and  serving  a pas- 
toral term  in  Providence,  Rhode  Island,  he  went 
abroad  to  spend  the  years  1880-81  in  the  studv 
of  philosophy  under  Lotze  and  other  teachers  at 
Gottingen  and  Leipsic.  On  his  return  to  Amer- 
ica he  again  entered  the  active  work  of  the 
Methodist  ministry;  this  time  at  Nashua,  Now 
Hampshire,  where  he  remained  until  elected  Pre- 
sident of  Lawrence  University,  in  1882.  Hi* 
work  there  closed  last  June,  and  left  the  institu- 
tion greatly  advanced  in  scholarship  and  re- 
sources. In  addition  to  the  indispensable  faculty 
of  administration,  which  Dr.  Raymond  has  show  n 
he  possesses  in  an  eminent  degree,  there  were 
other  qualities  which  commended  him  for  the 
Presidency  of  Wesleyan.  His  attainments,  esp.*- 
ciallv  in  his  chosen  department  of  philosophy, 
are  most  scholarly,  while  those  who  know  him 
best  deem  him  a preacher  of  great  power.  Hi* 
hopeful  personality  and  generous  sympathies 
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professional  services  brought 
him  membership  in  several  for- 
eign medical  societies,  and  won 
the  first  mark  of  public  recogni- 
tion at  home — the  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Laws  bestowed  by 
Wesleyan  University  in  1856. 
Dr.  Ayres  the  next  year  became 
Professor  of  Surgery  in  the  Long 
Island  Medical  College,  tilling 
this  chair  till  1875,  when  he  was 
made  Professor  Emeritus.  He 
is  a man  of  great  intellectual 
force.  His  interest  in  scientific 
study  led  him  even  while  a stu- 
dent into  thorough  and  original 
investigations,  especially  in  the 
branches  of  physics  and  physi- 
ology ; and  he  early  determined 
that  if  able  to  contribute  to  the 
advancement  of  science  by  the 
establishment  of  foundations  for 
research  or  instruction,  he  would 
endow  for  such  ends  the  college 
which  had  set  him  in  the  way 
of  learning  and  first  approved 
his  professional  labors.  Dur- 
ing the  last  summer  he  gave 
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have  given  him  ready  access  to  men ; and  these 
characteristics,  with  energy  and  quick  apprecia- 
tion of  the  needs  of  the  college,  have  already,  in 
the  few  months  of  his  work  at  Middletown,  won 
him  the  support  of  students  and  faculty. 

The  beginning  of  President  Raymond’s  admin- 
istration has  been  distinguished  by  one  of  the 
most  admirable  of  recent  educational  gifts.  At 
the  semiannual  meeting  of  the  trustees  of  Wes- 
leyan University,  held  in  New  York  city,  Decem- 
ber 13th,  Dr.  Daniel  Ayres, of  Brooklyn,  presented 
to  the  board  cash  and  approved  securities  to  the 
amount  of  a quarter  of  a million  of  dollars,  accom- 
panying the  gift  with  no  restrictions,  save  that 
the  money  be  devoted  to  the  promotion  of  scien- 
tific study  in  the  university.  Dr.  Ayres,  who  for 
more  than  twenty-five  years  has  maintained  the 
“Ayres  Prize”  at  Wesleyan  for  the  best  prepa- 
ration for  the  college  course,  is  not  a graduate  of 
this  institution  nor  a Methodist.  In  1838  lie  en- 
tered Wesleyan,  remained  there  for  three  years 
of  study,  and  then  went  to  Princeton  to  spend  a 
year  in  scientific  work  under  the  already  eminent 
Professor  Joseph  Henry.  He  received  the  bach- 
elor’s degree  from  the  latter  college  in  1842. 
Three  years  later  he  began  the  practice  of  medi- 
cine, and  quickly  became  successful.  Worthy 


$26,000  in  mon- 
ey and  land  of  at 
least  equal  value 
for  the  endow- 
ment of  the  chair 
of  biology  at 
Wesleyan.  His 
recent  unsolic- 
ited donation  of 
$250,000  is  the 
largest  gift  to  ed- 
ucation of  the 
present  college 
year  in  this  coun- 
try. It  will  pro- 
mote in  every 
line  the  scientific 
work  of  a col- 
lege which  was 

among  the  first  American  institutions  to  recog- 
nize the  importance  of  natural  science  in  the 
scheme  of  liberal  education.  This  gift  comes  to 
Wesleyan  not  to  build  a monument  to  its  donor, 
nor  hampered  with  unscholarly  restrictions,  such 
as  givers  to  colleges  have  sometimes  imposed, 
but  for  the  broadest  scientific  uses,  under  the 
supervision  of  the  university  authorities.  Such 


SANTA  CLAUS.  “Yes,  yes,  I hear  you,  Chicago;  but  it  Isn’t  always  the  biggest  Blocking  a 
gets  the  biggest  thing,  you  know.” 


unselfishness  and  educational  foresight  are  note- 
worthy. 

With  the  enlargement  of  scientific  work  which 
this  increase  of  means  makes  possible,  the  human- 
ities are  not  hereafter  to  be  slighted  at  Wesley- 
an, as  they  have  not  been  neglected  in  the  past. 
Dr.  Ayres  chose  for  his  gift  the  timely  moment 
when  the  university’s  friends  were  preparing  to 
meet  its  urgent  needs  by  a general  effort  to  add 
a half-million  of  dollars  to  its  endowment.  The 
announcement  of  his  generosity  was  followed  on 
the  same  day  by  a subscription  of  $60,000,  leav- 
ing $190,000  of  the  amount  named  still  unpledg- 
ed. This  balance  will  probably  be  in  hand  by  the 
Commencement  in  June.  Uses  for  such  increased 
funds  have  long  been  foreseen.  Among  the  needs 
which  Dr.  Ayres’s  gifts  will  meet  are  additional 
professorships  in  natural  history  and  physics, 
the  enlargement  of  the  courses  in  biology  and 
physiology,  with  the  purpose  of  affording  ad- 
vanced preparation  for  the  study  of  medicine, 
and  probably  the  erection  of  a separate  laboratory 
for  the  departments  of  physics  and  chemistry. 
So  broadly  does  Dr.  Ayres  define  the  objects  of 
his  benefaction  that  he  hopes  in  time  to  see  a 
chair  of  philology  endowed  therefrom.  The  ad- 
dition of  another  quarter  of  a million  of  dollars 
to  the  endowment  will  provide  means  for  the  re- 
modelling and 
enlargement  of 
the  now  inade- 
quate dormitor- 
ies, the  erection 
of  a building  for 
recitation  halls 
and  college  offi- 
ces, and  the  es- 
tablishment of 
new  professor- 
ships in  de- 
partments now 
much  overcrowd- 
ed. The  present 
chair  of  history 
and  political  sci- 
ence will  doubt- 
less soon  be  di- 
vided, the  new 
professorship  to 
be  known  per- 
haps as  that  of 
the  history  of  in- 
stitutions. In 
English  and  the 
modern  Euro- 
pean languages, 
additional  in- 
struction must 
soon  be  pro- 
vided, and  it  is 
probable  that 
within  a few 
years  four  en- 
dowed professor, 
ships  will  carry 
the  w ork  in  these 
lines,  which  is 
now  done  by  two 
professors,  with  the  aia  of  an  instructor.  Such 
enlargement  of  the  teaching  force  will  permit 
many  additions  to  the  already  large  number  of 
elective  studies  offered  to  undergraduates  in  the 
last  three  years  of  their  course.  At  the  next  Com- 
mencement the  faculty  will  present  to  the  trus- 
tees a carefully  considered  plan  of  resident  post- 
graduate study,  leading  to  the  degree  of  Ph.D. 
Graduate  work  for  the  master’s  degree  is  now  re- 
quired, and  seven  resident  graduates  are  now 
studying  in  the  historical  and  scientific  depart- 
ments at  Middletown.  The  extension  of  this  work 
requires,  first  of  all,  a large  increase  in  the  pre- 
sent well-chosen  library  of  38,000  volumes,  and 
this  will  be  one  of  the  first  and  chief  objects  of 
expenditure. 

The  property  of  Wesleyan  University  includes 
buildings  and  lands  valued  at  $400,000 ; and  li- 
brary and  apparatus,  $110,000.  The  invested 
endowment,  as  shown  by  the  treasurer’s  report, 
June  20, 1889,  was  then  $698,500.  To  this  sum 
add  half  a million  of  dollars,  of  which  more  than 
$300,000  are  already  provided,  and  Wesleyan  will 
rank  third  among  the  New  England  colleges  in 
the  amount  of  interest-bearing  funds.  On  the 
eve  of  the  probable  extension  of  the  influence  of 
the  college,  it  is  fitting  that  recognition  be  made 
of  former  benefactors,  who  have  made  possible 
the  scholarly  work  of  the  past  and  present.  Isaac 
Rich,  of  Boston,  gave  the  first  large  donation, 
$100,000,  to  the  endowment  fund,  and  $40,000 
for  the  erection  of  Rich  Hall,  the  college  library. 
Daniel  Drew'  gave  his  note  for  $100,000,  and  paid 
the  interest  thereon  for  many  years,  but  in  the 
financial  ruin  which  overtook  him  his  generous 
plans  for  the  institution  went  down  with  his  for- 
tune. Andrew  Varick  Stout  was  the  first  to  come 
to  the  aid  of  the  college  in  the  financial  difficul- 
ties which  followed  Mr.  Drew’s  failure;  he  gave 
$40,000.  Orange  Judd  built  a solid  foundation 
for  Wesleyan’s  work  in  natural  science  by  giving 
$80,000  toward  the  erection  and  equipment  of 
the  scientific  building  which  bears  his  name  and 
honors  his  generosity;  Mr.  Judd  also  contribu- 
ted $10,000  for  other  uses.  George  I.  Seney,  of 
Brooklyn,  has  been  the  largest  giver.  Within 
twro  years  the  endowment  fund  was  enriched  by 
him  to  the  extent  of  $250,000;  the  securities  in 
which  this  sum  is  invested  are  now,  with  incon- 
siderable exceptions,  paying  good  premiums,  and 
yielding  invaluable  aid  to  the  college.  Mr.  Seney 
has  also  given  $50,000  for  various  immediate 
uses,  while  for  several  years  he  has  devoted  the 
income  of  $100,000  in  general  scholarship  prizes 
to  the  members  of  the  four  college  classes — mak- 
ing thus  a total  of  $400,000  set  apart  bv  him  for 
Wesleyan  University.  The  late  Oliver  Hoyt,  for 
some  years  the  esteemed  president  of  the  Board 
of  Trustees,  gave  in  all  over  $100,000.  The  mag- 
nificent gifts  of  Dr.  Ayres  amount  to  more  than 
$300,000. 
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The  name  of  a university  with  which  the  fa- 
thers endowed  Wesleyan  has  always  been  a 
pledge,  unrealized  for  lack  of  means  hitherto,  ex- 
cept in  the  number  and  breadth  and  thoroughness 
of  the  undergraduate  courses,  but  imposiugon  the 
institution  the  duty  of  constant  growth,  and  bind- 
ing it  to  provide  the  most  liberal  opportunities  for 
advanced  study  in  science,  literature,  and  philos- 
ophy. The  realization  of  this  university  ideal  by 
the  further  elevation  of  the  college  course  and  by 
generous  provision  for  the  needs  of  graduate 
students  is  near  at  hand.  H.  C.  W. 


SOMETHING  FOR  THE  NEW  YEAR. 

Tub  world-renowned  success  of  Uostetter’s  Stomach 
Bitters,  and  their  continued  popularity  for  over  a 
third  of  a century  as  a stomachic,  is  scarcely  more 
wouderful  than  the  welcome  that  greets  the  anunnl 
appearance  of  Hosteller's  Almanac.  This  valuable 
medical  treatise  is  published  by  the  Hostetler  Com- 
pany, Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  under  their  own  immediate 
supervision,  employing  60  hands  in  that  department. 
They  are  running  about  11  months  in  the  year  on  this 
work,  and  the  issue  of  same  for  1800  will  not  be  less 
than  ten  millions,  printed  in  the  English,  German, 
French,  Welsh,  Norwegian,  Swedish,  Holland,  Bohe- 
mian, and  Spanish  languages.  Refer  to  a copy  of  it 
for  valuable  and  interesting  reading  concerning 
health,  and  numerous  testimonials  ns  to  the  efficacy 
of  Hostetler’s  Stomach  Bitters,  amusement,  varied  in- 
formation, astronomical  calculations,  and  chronologi- 
cal items,  etc.,  which  can  lie  depended  on  for  correct- 
ness. Tlie  Almanac  for  1SU0  can  be  obtained,  free  of 
cost,  from  druggists  and  general  country  dealers  in 
all  parts  of  the  country. — [Ad®.] 


THE  LIMITED  FAST  MAIL. 

Tiie  Union  Pacific  Railway,  the  Overland 
Route,  has  just  put  on  a Limited  Fast  Mail  Train 
to  carry  the  United  States  mail  between  Council 
Bluffs  and  San  Francisco  and  Portland.  This 
daily  Fast  Mail  train  will  carry  a limited  number 
of  passengers,  and  in  addition  to  the  United 
States  Mail  Cars,  and  a baggage  car,  will  be  com- 
posed of  a Pullman  Palace  Sleeper  and  Pullman 
Dining-Car  for  Portland,  and  a Pullman  Sleep- 
ing-Car for  San  Francisco,  thus  accommodating 
a limited  number  of  passengers. 

The  sleepers  and  the  diner  will  run  through 
from  Chicago,  via  the  Chicago  & North-Western 
Railway.  Only  first-class  tickets  will  be  honored 
on  this  train. 

This  train,  with  its  connections,  makes  the  ex- 
traordinary time  of  107  hours,  New  York  to  San 
Francisco,  and  104  hours  to  Portland. 

As  accommodations  are  limited,  early  applica- 
tion for  same  should  be  made  to  the  Union  Pa- 
cific Agents  in  New  York,  St.  Louis,  Cincinnati, 
Chicago,  or  to  E.  L.  Lomax,  General  Passenger 
Agent,  Omaha,  Neb. — \Adv.  j 


IMPERIAL  GRANUM 

Is  the  safest,  most  reliable,  and  wholesome  Food 
for  Infants  and  Children.  The  most  nourishing, 
strengthening,  and  delicious  Food  for  Nursing 
Mothers,  Iuvulids, Convalescents,  and  the  Aged.-[Ad®J 


ADVICE  TO  MOTHERS. 

Mrs.  Winslow's  Soothing  Sybup  should  always  be 
used  for  children  teething.  It  soothes  the  child,  soft- 
ens t lie  gums,  allays  all  pain,  cures  wind  colic,  and  is 
the  best  remedy  for  diarrhoea.  26c.  a bottle.— [Ad®.] 


"’.u bn  baliy  was  sick,  we  gave  her  Castoria, 

When  she  was  a Child,  she  cried  for  Castoria, 
When  she  became  Miss,  she  clung  to  Castoria. 

When  she  had  Children,  she  gave  them  Castoria. 

==_=  [Ad®.] 


BROWN’S  HOUSEHOLD  PANACEA, 

“The  Great  Paiu  Reliever,”  cures 
Cramps,  colic,  colds ; ail  pains.  25  cts.  a bottle. -[Ad®.] 


Niohoiron’s  Liquid  Bread  is  a non-intoxicating,  yet 
Invigorating,  pure  extract  of  malt.  It  is  the  beverage 
for  the  table.— [Ad®.]  b 


CORNELL’S  BENZOIN  COSMETIC  SOAP 
Prevents  and  cures  chapped  hands.  26  cts.— [Ad®.] 


Bi. air's  Piu.s  — Great  English  Gout  and  Rheumatic 
Remedy.  Sure,  Prompt,  and  Effective.  At  druggists. 
— [Adr.] 


No  New-Year’s  table  should  lie  without  a bottle  of 
Angostura  Bittkks,  the  renowned  appetizer.— [Ad®.] 


Du.  Lyon's  Pkbfkot  Tooth  Powdkr.  Whitens  the 
teeth  and  purifies  the  breath.  26  cents.— [Ad®.] 


Manv  an  otherwise  handsome  face  is  disflgnred 
with  pimples  and  blotches,  caused  by  a humor  in  the 
blood,  which  may  be  thoroughly  eradicated  by  the  me 
of  Ayer’s  Sarsaparilla.  It  is  the  safest  blood  medicine 
in  the  market,  being  entirely  free  from  arsenic  or  any 
deleterious  drug.— [Ad®.] 
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A MISFIT  COUNTRY  EDITOR. 


BY  HENRY  LOOMIS  NELSON. 
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New  England  community.  An  advertising  a_ 
gave  him  confidence,  telling  him  that  a good  coun- 
try newspaper  wus  a mint  of  money,  if  it  were 
“ handled  right.”  Why  go  into  the  details  of  the 
negotiation  which  resulted  in  the  purchase  of  half 


John  Adams  Peewit)  was  a journeyman  printer, 
who  had  been  educated  in  a Boston  “job  office.” 
The  owner  and  editor  of  the  opposition  paper 
was  more  in  accord  with  the  orthodoxy  of  the 
community,  and  therefore  more  respectable.  He 
was,  however,  quite  as  ignorant,  and  his  editori- 
als  consisted  of  extracts  from  city  papers,  with 


HAMILTON  DINSMORE  was  a fresh,  eager, 
hopeful  youth  whose  training  for  the 
work  of  the  world  had  been  about  us 
bad  as  possible.  Having  neither  affluence  nor 
a competency,  he  wad  never  taught  the  diffi- 
culty of  replacing  an  expended  dollar.  He 
was  kept  in  leading-strings  so  long,  that  when 
he  misBed  the  gentle  guidance  of  the  paternal 
hand  he  was  adrift  upon  the  sea  of  affairs 
without  helm  or  needle.  He  was  a lawyer,  and 
might  have  been  successful  if  there  had  been 
some  one  ready  to  provide  a practice  for  him, 
and  to  compel  him  to  understand  its  require- 
, ments.  He  once  came  very  near  receiving  an 
excellent  partnership  through  some  drudgery 
which  he  had  contemptuously  and  skilfully  per- 
formed ; but  he  lost  his  opportunity  because  he 
ignorantly  and  foolishly  underrated  the  lowest 
round  of  the  ladder.  He  had  once  read  of  a 
great  lawyer  who  was  carried  out  of  court  in  a 
dead  faint  at  the  culmination  of  a magnificent 
burst  of  eloquence.  This  dramatic  episode  took 
possession  of  him,  and  prevented  him  from  dis- 
covering that  the  practice  of  law  is  a business 
which  yields  the  most  to  those  whose  conduct  of 
it  is  based  on  strictly  business  principles.  And 
this  was  especially  true  of  the  time  when  the 
name  of  Hamilton  Dinsmore  first  appeared  in 
gilt  letters  on  a black  tin  sign  somewhere  in  the 
vicinity  of  Wall  Street.  In  those 
days  in  the  metropolis  it  was  well 
for  a lawyer  to  have  capital — in 
money  or  connections— and  to  keep 
constantly  on  hand  a full  line  of 
judges  of  all  grades  to  suit  the  de- 
sires or  needs  of  custotners. 

It  was  one  of  Hamilton's  hinder- 
ances  that  his  preceptor,  being  an 
old-fashioned  lawyer,  knew  nothing 
. of  customers,  and  eveti  went  so  far 
as  to  despise  all  members  of  the 
profession  who  touted  for  clients. 

It  is  easy  for  a young  lawyer  to 
despise  clients.  The  circumstances 
attending  the  payment  of  the  first 
fee  are  often  sufficient ; a very 
young  lawyer  being  likely  to  owe 
his  first  and  perhapB  his  second 
and  third  employment  to  a belief 
in  the  minds  of  men  that  he  is 
cheap — a belief  which  some  adoles- 
cent attorneys  regard  it  as  their 
duty  to  dissipate.  Hamilton  Dins- 
more was  an  enemy  to  small  fees  as 
he  was  to  drudgery.  He  had  a 
good  deal  of  the  feeling  and  pride 
of  his  profession,  and  some  of  its 
best  learning;  but  he  was,  in  the 
language  of  his  fellows,  a very 
slovenly  practitioner,  His  first  case 
was  an  action  for  rent,  In  which  he 
proved  everything  but  that  the  rent 
was  unpaid.  He  forgot  to  ask  his 
witness  the  requisite  question,  be- 
cause it  was  a matter  of  routine. 

He  forgot  to  serve  papers  on  the 
right  days ; he  drew  wills  in  which 
no  executors  were  named,  and  com- 
mitted a thousand  and  one  other 
acts  of  carelessness  which  annoyed 
and  exasperated  clients.  During 
all  this  time  he  was  in  love,  and  the 
parents  of  the  young  woman  object- 
ing to  his  poverty  and  his  prospects, 
he  had  all  the  trouble  he  could  take 
care  of  out  of  the  office,  without 
being  bothered  by  the  uninteresting 
formalities  of  his  profession. 

Unless  we  count  the  discovery  of 
the  virtues  of  some  Monlrachet,  of 
which  a few  score  bottles  are  still 
' left  in  the  cellar  of  the  restaurant 
to  which  the  young  man  resorted 
when  he  had  overcome  the  penuri- 
ousness of  a client,  all  that  Hamil- 
ton accomplished  while  he  practised  law  was  the  an  added  comment,  such  as : “ Our  contemporary 

writing  of  some  political  editorials  for  a news-  speaks  like  one  who  is  posted.”  “We  can  only 

paper  of  which  one  of  his  classmates  was  editor,  add,  this  is  the  truth.”  “ We  know  that  our  read- 

Having  succeeded  in  these,  and  having  made  up  ers  will  be  well  pleased  because  we  give  up  3o 

his  mind  that  law  was  much  beneath  his  abilities  much  space'  to  this  explanation  of  our  party’s 


the  academic  opportunities  of  rural  journalism  tion  day  he  found  his  partner,  whom  he  always 

became  fixed  in  his  imagination,  lie  determined  regarded  as  an  excellent  example  of  the  industri- 
be  the  guide  and  instructor  of  an  intelligent  ous  apprentice,  in  the  “editorial  room,”  a bare, 


ill-furnished  place,  usually  littered  with  the  wreck- 
age of  changing  thoughts,  now  sticky  with  the 
paste  with  which  the  editor  did  up  his  ideas  for 
the  mail.  Peewit’s  shirt  sleeves  were  rolled  up, 
and  he  was  aproned.  Dabs  of  ink  here  and  there 


of  the  Ehnvale  Democrat  with  the  last  $2000  re-  on  his  person  betrayed  that  he  was  neither  a cook 
maining  of  Hamilton’s  patrimony  ? nor  a waiter.  He  was  discontentedly  reading  the 

Elmvale  was  one  of  the  most  beautiful  villages  local  page, 
of  the  Green  Mountains.  That  much  of  the  ad-  “That  will  stir  them  up,”  suggested  Hamilton, 
vertisement  was  true.  For  the  rest,  Hamilton  . He  was  clearly  fishing  for  the  compliment  which 
found  that  Zeno  was  a carpenter.  He  had  views  he  had  failed  to  catch  from  the  anticipated  ap- 

on  politics  and  religion,  and  the  Elmvale  Repub-  proving  glances  of  the  people  he  met  on  his  way 

lican — always  spoken  of  as  the  “ county  paper  ” — from  the  house  to  the  office.  His  flattering  unc- 

refusing  to  print  his  communications,  he  had  de-  tion  was  the  thought  that  it  was  yet  early,  and 

serted  his  trade  and  founded  the  Democrat,  in  the  paper  had  not  been  long  out.  Here,  however, 

order  to  have  an  organ  for  his  own  valuable  was  a man  actually  reading  it,  and  from  him  he 

thoughts,  and  for  the  delight  and  employment  of  would  wring  applause. 

those  whose  beliefs  were  unlike  the  prevalent  “ What  do  you  mean  ?”  asked  Peewit,  refusing 
creeds  of  the  majority.  The  partner  (name  of  to  take  his  eyes  from  the  page  supposed  to  be 


devoted  to  local  news. 

“ My  salutatory  ?” 

“ Humph ! haven’t  read  it.”  Peewit  threw 
down  the  paper  spitefully,  and  went  back  to  his 
presses,  types,  and  inkpots. 

Hamilton  was  chagrined  for  a moment,  but 
eventually  consoled  himself  by  the  thought  that 


HE  MISSES  A BIT  OF  LOCAL  NEWS. 


so  long  as  clients  were  a condition  precedent  to 
income,  he  resolved  to  become  a newspaper  writer. 
One  week  he  earned  fifteen  dollars  by  his  pen, 
an  ample  guaranty  of  fortune,  which  by  this  time 
had  come  to  mean  a living.  He  therefore  ran 
away  with  his  inamorata,  and  after  the  marriage 
and  reconciliation,  spurning  his  father-in-law’s 
offer  of  a home,  he  went  into  exile  in  a boarding- 
house situated  in  a distant  byway  of  Brooklyn, 
closed  his  law  office,  sold  his  books,  and  sought 
for  employment.  He  offered  his  services  as  a 
political  philosopher,  and  they  were  declined.  His 
friend  suggested  a place  on  the  waiting  list  of 
reporters,  or,  as  he  denominated  it,  the  “ repor- 
torial  staff." 

Matters  began  to  look  blue  to  the  youthful  cou- 
ple, when,  as  he  read  the  newspaper  at  breakfast 
one  morning  nearly  a year  after  his  marriage, 
Hamilton  chanced  upon  this  advertisement : 

i SALE.— A first-class  weekly  newspaper;  well 


platform.  Henry  Robinson,  our  popular  candi- 
date for  constable  and  caterer,  pronounces  him- 
self well  pleased  with  it.”  The  rival  editor  was 
at  his  best,  however,  in  gome  such  paragraph 
as  this : “ Henry  Robinson,  our  popular  caterer, 
opened  the  season  yesterday  by  donating  a whole 
freezer  of  his  delicious  new  compound  flavored 
ice-cream  to  the  composing-room  of  the  Repub- 
lican. The  boys  pronounce  it  first-class.  YVe 
dipped  in  w ith  the  editorial  spoon,  and  say  to  our 
young  men  that  if  they  do  not  give  their  young 
ladies  a chance  to  sample  it,  they  ought  to  be 
ashamed  of  themselves.  We  expect  that  Henry’s 
ever-popular  saloon  will  bring  many  a youthful 
couple  to  the  nuptial  bower  during  the  coming 
season.  Be  ready,  boys ! Henry,  come  again  !” 

Hamilton  Dinsmore  then  felt  for  this  sort  of 
rubbish  very  much  more  contempt  than  now  agi- 
tates his  experienced  bosom  when  chance  throws 
-TiOR  SALE. -A  first-class  weekly  newspaper;  well  \ooautrj  newspaper  in  his  way.  When  he  took 

Jr  established ; located  iu  one  ot  the  most  beautiful  charge  of  the  Democrat  he  also  pitied  the  coin- 

villages  of  the  Green  Mountain  State.  Cheap  forcash.  munity  that  was  so  poor  in  local  intellectual  pab- 

Catiae  of  sale,  111  health  of  owner.  Address— Zeno,  u]um.  He  was  convinced  that  his  success  would 

JUmvaie,  Vermont  be  ;mmediate  and  brilliant,  and  he  brought  out 

It  suddenly  occurred  to  the  young  lawyer  that  the  first  number  of  the  Democrat  with  a ringing 

he  would  very  much  like  the  quiet,  modest,  re-  address  to  the  county,  by  way  of  a salutatory,  and 

tired,  studious  life  of  a country  editor.  In  an  with  very  little  local  news, 

hour  or  two  the  summer’s  green  of  Elmvale  and  When  Hamilton  reached  his  office  on  publica- 


his  partner  was  doubtless  annoyed  by  the  ludi- 
crous inferiority  of  the  paper  as  it  had  been  to 
the  paper  as  it  promised  to  be.  Then  he  went 
on  with  the  preparation  of  his  mail,  soiling  his 
hands  with  paste  and  half - dried  newspapers. 
Two  mails  had  been  already  lost  because  Hamil- 
ton did  not  realize  the  importance  of  sending  off 
his  edition  at  the  same  time  every  week.  Pre- 
sently Peewit  put  his  head  in  at  the  door.  His 
countenance  expressed  a struggle  between  fear 
of  a man  with  whose  power  of  retort  lie  was 
unfamiliar  and  personal  injury.  At  length  he 
blurted  out,  accompanying  his  remark  with  a 
violent  downward  gesture  with  his  clinched  fist, 
as  if  lie  were  agnin  discarding  the  sheet,  “ Local 
news  is  a great  deal  better  than  stirrin’  ’em  up.” 

With  this  he  popped  back,  but  Hamilton  had 
not  time  to  recover  from  his  surprise  and  to 
enjoy  the  angry  antics  of  his  partner.  He  was 
just  about  reflecting  that  the  fellow  would  doubt- 
less prove  intolerable,  and  that  he  would  proba- 
bly be  compelled  to  devote  his  own  share  of  the 
first  year’s  profits  to  buying  the  other  half  of 
the  paper,  when  the  shock  head,  inked  face,  and 
the  upper  half  of  a soiled  shirt  put  in  another 
appearance.  “ What  ’ll  old  Smith  do  when  he 
sees  we  haven't  got  it?  Why,  he’ll  just  laugh  ; 
that’s  what  he’ll  do.” 

The  head  was  about  to  disappear  once  moi*e, 
when  Hamilton  called  to  its  proprietor ; “ Don’t 
be  a jack-in-a-box,  poking  your  head  in  and  out 
in  that  fashion.  Come  in,  and  let  me  hear  what 
you  have  on  your  mind.” 


Peewit  hesitated  a moment.  He  was  hot  for 
reproof,  but  he  dreaded  explanation,  and,  above 
all,  discussion. 

“Come,  out  with  it,”  said  Hamilton,  impa- 
tiently. 

Peewit  now  put  his  whole  body  into  the  room, 
but  he  kept  the  door  ajar  and  held  it  by  the  edge, 
as  if  he  were  determined  to  maintain  a line  of  re- 
treat. 

“ Why  wasn’t  it  in  ?”  he  said  at  length ; “that’s 
what  I want  to  know.”  His  grievance  so  filled 
his  intellectual  horizon  that  he  did  not  compre- 
hend the  necessity  of  furnishing  an  antecedent  for 
the  pronoun.  “ Why,  didn’t  you  see  it  every  day  ?” 
he  continued,  as  if  Hamilton  must  know  the  noun. 

But  Hamilton  did  not,  and  exclaimed,  impa- 
tiently, “Pray  find  your  senses,  and  tell  me  what 
you  are  talking  about.” 

“ I know  what  I’m  talking  about.” 

“I  wish  you’d  tell  me.” 

“ I’ve  been  tryin’  to  tell  you.  We  don’t  move 
houses  from  one  lot  to  another  in  this  town  every 
day." 

“ Oh  ! you’re  discoursing  on  local  news."  Ham- 
ilton recollected  an  old  house  that  had  been  creep- 
ing up  Main  Street  on  rollers. 

“ That’s  it,  exactly  ; and  that’s  what  we’re  here 
for.  The  Hazlitt  house  has  been  on  rollers  four 
days.  They’re  moving  it  from  the  old  lot  t<* 
down  near  the  buryin’-ground,  and 
the  whole  town’s  been  busy  talking 
about  it.  Why,  you’ve  been  passing 
it  every  day  for  four  days,  four  times 
a day,  and  there  is  not  an  item  in 
the  paper  about  it.  We’re  a pretty- 
organ  of  public  opinion.  Now,  the 
whole  town’s  laughing  at  us  and 
• old  Smith  says  he  don’t  give  a con- 
tinental for  an'  editor  that  looks 
ahead  to  a Presidential  election  in 
an  off  year,  and  don’t  see  a house 
, moving  that’s  right  under.his  nosg.” 
Peewit  was  pleased  with  this  ; it 
was  a wholesome  insult  to  an  up- 
start, and  he'  went  back  to  his  task 
with  a mind  relieved.  Hamilton  sat 
staring  at  the  spot  where  his  part- 
ner had  stood.  He  was  in  anything 
but  a pleasant  frame  of  mind,  but 
as  his  nature  was  not  subject  to 
long  attacks  of  gloom,  he  was  able 
to  very  soon  assure  himself  that  the 
intelligent  population  of  Elmvale 
and  the  adjacent  country  could  not 
be  so  blind  to  higher  interests  as  to 
permanently  condemn  an  editor  for 
overlooking  a trivial  incident  in  vil- 
lage life,  especially  when  he  gave 
them  eloquent  expositions  of  souiid 
political  principles.  At  the  same 
time  he  was  sorry  that  he  had  not 
seen  a local  item  in  the  house- 
moving,  and  resolved  to  be  more 
careful  thereafter. 

This  resolution  was  further 
strengthened  by  two  other  events 
of  the  week.  An  old  farmer 
stumped  up  to  Hamilton’s  door, 
and  denounced  the  Democrat  be- 
cause it  did  not  contain  an  ac- 
count of  a “ barn  raisin’  on  to  riiy 
place  last  week.”  Hamilton,  having 
apologized,  incidentally  asked, 

“ Are  you  a subscriber  ?” 

“ N-n-n — well,  no ; but  neighbor 
Hopkins  be,  ’n’  I borry  the  paper 
front  him  for  a readiu’.  I take  the 
county  paper,  and  lend  it  to  him. 
Hopkins  the  same’s  me,  though,  *n’ 
he’ll  stop  the  paper  ef  ye  don’t  pay 
more  ’tention  to  doin’s  up  to  Shoats- 
berry.” 

There  came,  too,  a letter  from  a 
regular  correspondent,  who  com- 
plained that  the  new  editor  had 
omitted  the  most  important  item  from  his 
weekly  budget,  a puff  of  the  local  tavern-keeper, 
who  had  recently  papered  his  parlor,  and  had 
doubtless  given  the  scribe  a dinner  in  return  for 
the  “ piece.”  The  item  closed  with  the  remark  : 
“Charlie’s  table  is  as  good  as  ever,  and  Mine 
Host  and  his  lady  like  nothing  so  much  as  to  be 
called  upon  suddenly  to  get  up  a meal  for  driving 
parties  from  Elmvale.  They  always  send  their 
guests  away  full  of  praise  and,  we  may  say,  Mrs. 
Charlie’s  food.” 

Hamilton  remembered  that  he  had  scratched 
out  the  barefaced  advertisement  in  accordance 
with  high  newspaper  ethics  of  which  he  had  read 
in  New  York.  In  consequence  of  this,  for  sever- 
al weeks  the  Democrat  went  without  items  from 
the  most  important  town  of  the  county  outside  of 
Elmvale,  and  the  proprietors  had  material  reasons 
to  believe  that  the  villagers  sympathized  with  the 
correspondent  and  Mine  Host  It  is  odd  what  a 
finish  to  rustic  literature  is  bestowed  by  that 
simple,  ancient,  worn-out  phrase,  and  with  what 
a halo  of  unmerited  obese  jollity  it  surrounds 
meagre,  shrewd,  cold,  calculating  village  land- 
lords. 

When  the  first  pay-day  came,  Hamilton  received 
another  lesson  in  country  journalism.  The  Deni- 
ocrat  gave  employment  to  three  compositors : a 
gentle-faced  country  girl,  whose  father  was  a hill- 
town  farmer — one  of  a large  class  in  certain  parts 
of  New  England  to  whom  the  constant  expecta- 
tion of  the  sheriff  and  the  poor-house  makes  these 
institutions  more  familiar  and  less  dreadful  than 
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HE  REJECTS  A POEM  BY  TIIE  OLDEST  INHABITANT. 


they  are  in  most  other  communities.  The  second 
was  a man,  the  victim  of  frequent  epileptic  fits. 
The  poor  fellow  was  constantly  shaking,  and  he 
gave  notice  of  a coming  fit  by  a blubbering  noise, 
which  the  boy  apprentice — the  third  hand — inter- 
preted into  a request  for  aid.  The  blubbering 
always  threw  the  other  printers,  including  Peewit, 
into  hilarious  delight.  Shouting  out,  “He’s  got 
’em  agin  !”  they  seized  the  unfortunate  man,  and 
ran  him  headlong  through  the  “ Editorial  Rooms,” 
and  out  into  the  hall.  There  they  gleefully  shook 
him  and  slapped  his  back  until  the  fit  succumbed 
to  force.  Then  the  epileptic,  smiling  vacantly, 
wandered  back  to  his  case,  and  once  more  began 
shaking  type  into  his  stick,  while  the  others  re- 
turned to  their  tasks  out  of  breath  with  laughter 
ami  exercise. 

On  the  whole,  Hamilton  was  not  pleasantly  im- 
pressed by  his  compositors,  but  they  had  to  be 
paid,  and  he  very  early  discovered  that  the  meet- 
ing of  this  obligation  was  one  of  the  most  difficult 
problems  with  which  he  had  to  contend. 

Saturday  came,  and  Hamilton  was  busy  finish- 
ing up  his  week’s  work.  The  afternoon  was  to 
be  devoted  by  the  Dinsmores  to  a “ buggy  ride,” 
the  culmination  of  village  joys,  its  primacy  being 
contested  only  by  the  anticipation,  not  the  reality, 
of  a voiceless,  spoon-playing  quarter  of  an  hour  in 
“ our  popular  caterer’s  ice-cream  parlor,”  the  cold 
splendor  of  which  made  the  temples  throb  even 
before  the  frozen  corn-starch  was  ordered.  ' 

To  Hamilton,  in  blissful  contemplation  of  this 
outing  among  the  hills,  came  Peewit.  He  had 
“ cleaned  up,”  and  his  fingers  alone — their  din- 
giness being  impregnable — indicated  his  trade. 
In  his  hands  were  two  little  rolls  of  proof  slips, 
each  made  up  of  smaller  pieces  pasted  together. 
He  sat  looking  out  of  the  window  for  a while, 
wearing  what  may  be  called  an  embarrassed  cast 
of  countenance.  His  new  partner,  whose  elegance 
always  weighed  upon  him,  kept  on  with  his  writ- 
ing. At  length  his  task  was  done,  and  he  rose 
to  go,  when  Peewit  informed  him  that  money  was 
needed  to  pay  the  hands.  During  the  week  only 
$1  50  had  been  paid  into  the  office,  but  so  inex- 
perienced was  he,  Hamilton  had  not  been  sur- 
prised by  this.  A faint  conception  of  the  approach 
of  pay-day  was  stored  away  in  a distant  recess  of 
his  mind,  but  as  he  was  engaged  in  a business, 
and  as  all  businesses  of  which  he  had  ever  heard 
had  a fashion  of  paying  their  way,  he  supposed 
that  his  own  would  not  be  eccentric,  but  that 
money  sufficient  would  come  around  somehow  or 
other. 

The  young  man  was  rudely  aroused  when  he 
learned  that  this  “ well-established  ” newspaper 
had  not  regularly  paid  its  hands  since  its  birth, 
and  that  the  old  firm  had  been  constantly  in  debt 
to  the  girl,  the  epileptic,  and  the  boy,  until  his 
own  fortunate  $2000  had  been  literally  “blown 
in”  for  Zeno’s  and  their  benefit.  It  was  a dis- 
heartening discovery  certainly.  After  a vigorous 
expression  of  his  mind,  Hamilton  paid  the  eom- 
nositorsfrom  his  own  pocket  with  almost  his  last 
dollar.  As  he  was  quitting  the  office  his  partner 
said,  somewhat  mournfully,  “ Can’t  you  let  me 
have  half  a dollar  ?” 

“ What  ?”  Hamilton  thought  that  he  could  not 
have  understood  the  man. 

“ I want  a half  a dollar  to  pay  my  washing  bill.” 

This  was  absolutely  overwhelming,  and  Hamil- 
ton stood  looking  at  the  fellow  for  several  sec- 
onds in  dumb  surprise.  Hamilton  gave  him  the 
raonev,  and  went  home  in  a state  of  bewilder- 
ment," and  with  an  empty  feeling  in  the  region  of 


the  stomach,  which  impressed  the  newly  awakened 
imagination  with  the  apprehension  that  starving 
poverty  might  soon  be  the  Dinsmore  lot.  There 
was  clearly  no  buggy  riding  for  the  editor  of  the 
Demoi'rat.  That  was  a far-away  luxury  with  which 
to  gild  the  holidays  of  prosperous  clerks  in  village 
stores.  Such  heights  of  bliss  were  not  for  a man 
whose  partner  was  obliged  to  beg  for  fifty  cents 
to  pay  his  weekly  washing  bill. 

Discouragement,  however,  was  not  so  powerful 
an  enemy  that  a pleasant  Sunday  could  not  put  it 
to  utter  rout.  Hamilton  told  himself,  with  the 
seriousness  of  a born  business  man,  that  his  dream 
of  an  easy,  quiet,  studious  life  in  the  country  was 
over,  and  that  he  must  take  off  his  coat  and  go 
to  work.  He  composed  a little  code  of  business 
principles,  and  hired  a collector.  He  determined 
that  he  would  be  a reporter  as  well  as  an  editor, 
and  he  would  show  these  Bmotians,  who  were  still 
laughing  at  his  failure  to  appreciate  the  news 
value  of  the  house-moving,  that  local  items  not 
only  might  be  made  interesting,  but  that  there 
was  nothing  in  their  character  inconsistent  with 
a proper  respect  for  the  English  language. 

The  new  collector  was  a sharp,  hawk-nosed, 
goat-chinned  Yankee  of  the  wandering  tribe.  He 
had  footed  it  all  over  the  country  as  a tin  peddler, 
a book  agent,  a greenback  and  woman  suffrage 
missionary.  He  had  “organized”  the  original  list 
of  subscribers  for  the  carpenter-editor,  and  it  was 
a very  promising  list.  Hamilton’s  eyes  glistened 
as  he  saw  the  hundreds,  even  thousands,  of  dollars 
that  were  due  on  the  subscription  account.  Some 
of  the  debts  were  as  old  as  the  paper.  The  new 
collector  said  that  the  debts  were  all  good,  be- 
cause he  himself  had  “ put  the  names  on  the  list.” 
He  said  that  the  list  was  first-class.  It  was  only 
necessary  to  “ handle  it  right.”  The  advertising 
agent  and  his  partner  had  said  the  same  of  the 
paper.  Hamilton  was  contented  bv  these  assur- 
ances. There  was  a beautiful  mystery  about 
them  which  appealed  to  his  imagination.  The  col- 
lector undertook  to  handle  the  subscribers  right, 
and  for  a week  or  two  brought  in  enough  money 
for  the  hands,  and  a trifle  over  for  the  partners. 
The  other  bills — rent,  paper,  ink,  taxes,  and  coal 
— were  supposed  to  be  paid  out  of  the  proceeds 
of  advertising  and  the  job  office.  One  week,  the 
third  or  fourth  of  his  employment,  the  collector 
did  not  turn  up  on  Saturday,  but  he  came  in  on 
Monday  to  announce  that  he  was  too  ill  to  go  on 
with  the  work. 

“ Rheumatiz  has  got  me,”  he  said,  as  he  threw 
down  two  dollars  on  Hamilton’s  desk. 

Hamilton  was  by  nature  kind-hearted  and  sym- 
pathetic, but  the  astounding  result  of  the  week’s 
work  overcame  his  ordinary  humanity.  He  gaped 
at  the  collector  with  open-mouthed  wonder. 

“Is  that  all  you  have?” 

“Waal,  it’s  all  the  cash  I got.  I was  over  to 
Brownson,  whar  I used  ter  live,  ’n’  I paid  an  old 
store  bill  with  the  rest  uv  the  money.” 

“ You  did  ? Do  you  know  what  the  law  calls 
that  sort  of  thing?”  asked  Hamilton. 

“ Waal,  ye  hain’t  no  need  to  talk  law.  I’ll  pay 
ye  back.  No  fear  ’bout  that.” 

“Pay  it  in  an  hour  from  now,  or  I’ll  have  you 
arrested.” 

The  collector  was  surprised,  but  he  was  not 
frightened. 

“Take  the  law  on  me,  will  ye?”  he  shouted. 
“Ye  needn’t  try  to  play  any  uv  yer  York  games 
on  this  chicken.  No,  sir-ee.  You  git  out  yer 
warrant,  ’o’  I’ll  bust  yer  paper  higher  ’n  Gilde- 
roy’s  kite.’’ 


After  a consultation  of  the  firm,  the  idea  of  a 
criminal  prosecution  was  abandoned,  because  Pee- 
wit firmly  believed  that  the  vagabond  could  ac- 
complish his  threat.  “For,”  he  explained, as  he 
opened  Hamilton’s  eyes  to  a new  attraction  of  the 
Democrat , “ Warner’s  a spiritualist,  and  most  of 
our  subscribers  are  of  the  same  way  of  thinking.” 

“ So  you’re  a spiritualist?”  said  Hamilton,  when 
the  comedy  of  signing  a worthless  note  had  been 
solemnly  enacted. 

“ Yes,  sir-ee,”  said  Warner,  emphatically ; “ and 
so  was  the  Democrat  tell  last  week.” 

“O-lio!”  thought  Hamilton.  “That’s  where 
the  wind  sits.”  And  then  he  said  aloud,  “ The 
Democrat  said  nothing  for  or  against  spiritualism 
last  week,  and  is  not  likely  to.” 

“No,  sir;  that’s  the  pity  of  it.”  The  propo- 
gandist  was  firmly  angry.  “ Ye  didn’  say  nothin’, 
’n’  ye  refused  to  sav  nothin’.  Ye  don’t  know 
what’s  goin’  on  in  the  world,  ’pears  to  me;  ye 
didn’t  seem  ter  reckernize  when  ye  got  a chance 
to  print  the  poem  that  was  writ — so  the  conclave 
decided  U-nanimously ; yes,  sir,  U-nanimously — 
by  Jonathan  Pringle’s  dead  and  buried  July 
Ann.  Ye  didn’  know  what  ye  was  refusin’,  as  ye 
would  hev  ef  ve’d  hed  light.”  The  excited  man 
paused  a moment  to  wipe  his  brow,  and  then 
continued : “ The  Democrat , Mr.  Dinsmore,  was 
established,  I know,  for  I was  one  uv  ’em,  on  the 
eternal  principle  uv  lettin’  ev’ry  one  hev  his  say, 
especially  sich  as  couldn’t  hev  jestice  from  that 
old  slop-bucket  over  the  way,  V the  gang  thet 
owns  its  editor  ’n’  the  hull  town.  Ye’ve  changed 
that,  Mr.  Dinsmore,  ’n’  I wash  my  hands  uv  ye.  I 
can’t  hev  nothin’  to  do  with  a paper  that  haiu’t 
light.  I said  rheumatiz,  so’s  not  to  hurt  yer  feel- 
in’s.  I wouldn’t  hev  said  the  truth  ennvhow  ef 
ye  hadn’  been  near  ’bout  money  matters.” 

This  outburst  and  rebellion  was  on  account  of 
Hamilton’s  refusal  of  a poem,  which  began  with 
these  lines : 

“There  is  a spirit  near  to  yon; 

It’s  July  Ann,  so  dear  to  yon. 

She's  come  to  tell  right  here  to  yon. 

Some  truth  that  has  no  fear  to  you.” 

The  poem  was  too  strong  for  Hamilton’s  ear 
or  mind  or  religious  feeling,  and  it  was  declined 
without  thanks. 

In  a few  days  after  the  collector’s  larcenous 
farewell,  the  president  of  the  conclave  brought  to 
Hamilton  a list  of  persons  who  desired  their  pa- 
pers stopped  on  account  of  the  grievous  insult  to 
the  “spirit  poetess.”  Nearly  every  one  of  them 
was  in  arrears ; but  when  Hamilton  mentioned 
this,  the  president  proudly  announced  that  the 
debts  would  be  paid. 

“ Our  people  may  be  poor,  young  sir,  but  they 
are  honest,  and  they  will  pay  every  dollar  of  just 
indebtedness.” 

And  this  was  the  last  that  was  seen  of  the 
president  of  the  conclave,  or  of  the  money  for 
which  he  was  so  ready  to  vouch.  There  are  cer- 
tain debtors  who,  as  their  debts  grow  in  years, 
become  the  more  insistent  of  their  intention  to 
liquidate  and  the  more  sensitive  to  the  insult  of 
demand.  Warner’s  note  and  the  unpaid  subscrip- 
tion list  hang  together  ip  the  limbo  of  demands 
concerning  which  none  but  the  debtors  have  any 
hope. 

As  the  months  rolled  on  they  brought  many 
miseries  and  very  few  joys  to  the  Dinsmoies.  All 
of  Hamilton’s  “ York  notions” — the  best  as  well 
as  the  indifferent  and  the  worst — offended  the 
people  whom  he  had  undertaken  to  guide.  He 
had  not  only  ran  counter  to  the  political  sense  of 


a majority  of  his  subscribers,  many  of  whom  were 
very  worthy  people,  but  he  split  liis  party  “ cUn 
in  two  ” by  attacking  the  Greenbackers  when  the 
leaders  were  making  efforts  for  a fusion-  h 
mightily  offended  the  Oldest  Inhabitants’  Society 
by  the  rejection  of  still  another  poem— its  Dre. 
sident’s  annual  ode  to  himself.  The  Eagle  hail 
declined  the  old  man’s  offerings  for  several  t ears 
but  on  strictly  political  grounds.  No  question 
was  ever  rnised  in  Elmvnle  before  Hamilton’s 
day  as  to  the  literary  merits  of  a “piece”  that 
was  spelled  correctly  and  rhymed.  The  poem 
began  in  the  following  touching  and  playful  man- 
ner : 

“Full  threescore  years  and  ten  am  I to-day 
That  is,  if  mother  told  the  truth  in  ba- 
By  days.  I ween.’' 

In  the  old  man’s  opinion  “ I ween”  was  simply  a 
form  of  expression  like  “ Selah  ’’  in  the  Old  Tes- 
tament.  As  he  explained  to  Hamilton,  “ It  was 
jest  chucked  in  for  good  measure." 

Zeno  opened  his  columns  to  the  intellectual 
moral,  and  political  rag,  tag,  and  bobtail  of  the 
community,  and  besides  the  people  already  men- 
tioned who  had  withdrawn  their  countenances  and 
dollars  from  the  support  of  the  Democrat , there 
were  “the  boys”  of  the  Republican  party  who 
were  not  allowed  to  express  their  dissatisfaction 
with  the  “silk-stocking  element”  in  Smith’s  Re- 
publican, and  who  were  now  excluded  from  the 
Democrat.  Since  the  new  editor’s  intrusion  into 
the  village  he  had  offended  the  west  end  bv  ad- 
vocating the  building  of  the  new-  town  library  at 
the  east  end,  and  the  east  end  by  intimating 
that  the  people  who  dwelt  there,  and  amon” 
whom  he  had  pitched  his  own  tent  on  account  of 
cheap  rents,  stood  most  in  need  of  educational 
influences.  He  had  angered  the  carpenters  by 
advocating  the  destruction  of  fences,  and  almost 
every  one  by  insisting  that  cattle  should  not  be 
permitted  to  wander  through  the  streets.  It  will 
be  seen  by  any  perspicacious  person  that  he  la- 
bored under  a basic  disqualification  for  country 
editorship.  He  had  opinions  on  local  affairs, and 
every  Elmvaler  with  a proper  respect  for  him- 
self and  a proper  appreciation  of  the  functions 
of  a country  editor  resented  the  young  stranger’s 
interference.  In  the  figurative  language  of  the 
people,  whose  sympathies  are  almost  exclusively 
with  their  fellow-natives,  Dinsmore  was  “too  big 
for  his  boots.” 

Mrs.  Dinsmore  keenly  felt  the  social  inconven- 
iences if  not  the  frowns  of  Elmvale.  Unfortu- 
nately for  her  capacity  to  enjoy  the  kind  of  rural 
society  in  which  she  was  placed,  she  had  been 
brought  up  to  respect  the  conventionalities  of 
civilization,  and  she  was  consequently  most  griev- 
ously outraged  by  the  manners  and  customs  of 
her  immediate  neighbors,  who  were  as  persistent 
in  visiting  her  ns  were  the  wives  of  offended  re- 
spectability in  declining  to  know  her.  Hamilton 
therefore  sometimes  found  his  domestic  atmos- 
phere surcharged  with  storm,  his  wife  not  being 
quick  to  catch  or  enjoy  the  humorous  side  of 
vulgarity. 

One  day,  as  he  sought  a haven  of  peace  after 
a struggle  with  obese  intellects  at  the  office,  his 
Penelope’s  petulant  word  to  him  was,  “T  wish 
that  woman  would  stop  at  home.” 

She  was  so  intent  on  this  grievance  that  she 
forgot  to  tell  her  husband  what  had  been  on  her 
mind  until  it  was  driven  out  by  the  obnoxious 
woman,  namely,  that  the  grocer  had  advised  her 
that  the  family  was  eating  more  “fresh  meat” 
than  “ leastways  1 can  afford." 

“ Who  is  the  offensive  woman,  my  dear  ?”  said 
Hamilton. 

“Mrs.  Smart.  Do  you  know,  Hamilton,  the 
horrid  thing  says  that  it’s  all  over  the  other  end 
of  the  town  that  I used  to  be  in  a concert  troupe, 
and  that  papa  was  manager  ? Mrs.  Smithers  says 
she  met  a woman  at  the  beach  who  knows  all 
about  us.” 

“ And  exposed  you  ?” 

A little  badinage  drove  away  her  troubles,  and, 
having  a pretty  talent  for  mimicry,  she  went  on 
to  narrate  what  seemed  to  her  to  be  the  funny 
side  of  the  afternoon’s  experience,  of  which  nat- 
urally her  husband  was  the  victim. 

Mrs.  Smart  had  undertaken  to  bring  the  Dins- 
mores up  to  the  Elmvale  standard  of  domestic 
economy,  and  to  make  them  popular.  The  fur- 
therance of  that  purpose,  indeed,  had  been  the 
instigating  motive  of  her  call.  In  her  philosophy, 
Hamilton,  receiving  less  money  from  his  printing- 
office  than  her  husband  earned  as  a locomotive 
engineer,  was  certainly  not  the  latter’s  social  su- 
perior, and  she  wished  to  prevail  upon  her  neigh- 
bors, for  their  own  good,  to  accept  their  equality. 

Having,  with  fine  feminine  tact,  established 
herself  on  a vantage-ground  by  the  conceit 
troupe  story,  she  ventured  to  remark,  “Seems 
to  me  Mr.  Dinsmore’s  diffruut  from  our  folks.” 

“ That’s  very  probable.” 

Mrs.  Dinsmore’s  stiffness  was  due  to  the  fact 
that  her  social  prejudice  had  been  assailed  by  a 
lie. 

“ Well,  it  ain’t  right,  if  he  means  to  get  along.” 

“You  must  try  to  overlook  Mr.  Dinsmore’s 
faults.  He  may  overcome  them,  but  he  is  labor- 
ing under  the  disadvantage  of  having  been  born 
and  bred  among  gentlemen.” 

“ Gentlemen's  gentlemen,  whether  in  the  city 
or  country,  and  manners  is  manners ; ’n’  manners 
is  never  highty-tighty.” 

Mrs.  Smart  fell  from  her  vantage-ground  with 
a dull  thud,  and  expressed  her  feelings  by  ner- 
vously tightening  her  shawl  about  her.  Social 
prejudice,  however,  had  repelled  her  assault. 

“ My  man’s  a gentleman  up  here,  and  a gentle- 
man’s a man  that  doesn’t  stick  up  his  nose  and 
live  above  his  neighbors.”  Mrs.  Smart  was  not 
angry  enough,  however,  to  abandon  her  errand 
and  go  home.  “ Mr.  Dinsmore  ought  to  live  more 
like  his  neighbors  ef  he’s  a-goin’  to  sf._,  here. 
He  ain’t  sociable.  He  don’t  come  over  to  our 
house,  and  set  down  comfortable  with  my  man 
and  the  boarders.  He’s  always  got  his  coat  on ; 
never  takes  it  off  summer  nights,  nor  when  lie’s 
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